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United  States 


SENATE 

Fhiday,  JiLY  20,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  we  would  for  this  hallowed 
moment  subdue  to  silence  the  day's 
noisy  claims,  as  we  listen  for  the  divine 
voice  which  guides  and  blesses  and  re- 
assures. 

We  would  submit  ourselves  to  the  tests 
of  Thy  white,  searching  purity,  with 
which  nothing  unclean  can  live.  By  the 
judgment  of  that  purity,  deliver  us,  we 
pray,  from  the  dangerous  sophistries 
which  afflict  our  day  and  which  elevate 
cleverness  above  goodness,  and  humor 
above  honor. 

Give  us  to  see  what  the  long  travail 
of  the  ages  makes  clear:  that  where 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish,  as 
idealism  goes  down  and  the  false  gods 
of  selfish  force  ascend  the  throne.  Set 
our  eyes  on  far-off  goals,  many  of  which 
cannot  be  reached  in  our  brief  day.  as 
we  pray  for  Thy  kingdom's  coming. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfixlo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
July  19,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BELL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he 
announced  that  on  July  18,  1962.  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act  and  Joint  resolution: 

.       S.  1264.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Capt.  Dale 

«   Frazler;  and 

S.J.  Res.  08.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  14.  1962.  as  National  Public  Works 
Week.  ~v 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 
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COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAWsrnLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphriy,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceediiigs.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

H.  Gardner  Ackley.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Coonell  fA  Economic  AdTtaen. 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

Prank  E.  Smith,  of  Mlsslaslppl.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 

DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 

of  Norman  S.  Paul,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Defense. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U£.  ARMY 

The   Chief  Clerk  proceeded    to   read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  ccoisidered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  wiU  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
thef  are  confirmed. 


SECRETARY    OF    HEALTH.    EDUCA- 
TION.  AND  WEUPARE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  of  Ohio.  to%e 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  wiU  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  Kr 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  th^  con- 
sideration of  legialative  business.    ^ 

The  motibn  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  coDsideratioa  of 
legislative  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Mining 
business  is  in  order. 


REPORTS  OF  COMmTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WQiLIAMS  of  New  Jeraey,  from 
the  Committee  on  wnnnpg  ^j^A  Currency, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  3066.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  proTlde  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  f  uttire  flood  disasters 
(Kept.  No.  1747). 

By  Mr.. JACKSON,  from  the  C(«milttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  31&3.  A  blU  'to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers In  the  Pacific  Northeast  first  caU 
on  electric  energy  generated  in  Federal 
plants  in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  dec- 
trie  consumers  In  other  r^ons  reciprocal 
priority,  and  for  other  purjxi^es  (Rept.  No. 
1748). 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION,  601  OF 
TITLE  38,  UNl'lEli  STATES  CODE — 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE — 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1746) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic  Welfare,    I   report   favoral^y  with 
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amendments,  the  bill  (S.  801)  to  amend 
section  601  of  title  38,  United  States 
Cod^,  with  respect  to  the  definition  of 
the  tenn  "Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities," and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  tMr. 
GoLDWATERl  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


man,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  {T^v. 
Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating].  J 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  20,  1962.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  46)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of 
basic  public  recreation  facilities  at  ^he 
Elephant  Butte  Caballo  Reservoir  Ar^as. 
N.  Mex.,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  IiCr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  3562.  A  blU  few  the  relief  of  RosMia  Gur- 
cluUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  3563.  A  blU  for  the  reliej  of  Daniel  Shea- 
ban;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


fcONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
STRIKES  AFFECTING  ESSENTIAL 
DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES     ' 

Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bush)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con,  Res.  85)  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  concerning  strikes  af- 
fecting essential  defense  indiistries, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  W^are. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Stbnnis,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT    OF    PROVISIONS    OF 
'title   18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
RELATINO    TO    OFFENSES    COM- 
MITTED   IN    INDIAN    COUNTRY- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  .submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11846)  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  offenses  com- 
mitted in  Indian  country,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOnCE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  HAROLD  R.  TYLER,  JR., 
TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE, 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
July  27, 1962,  &t  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2300, 
New  Senate  OflBce  Building,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Harold  R.  Tyler,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  southern 
district  of  New  York,  a  new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  chair- 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECQRJD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  i)tc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecOrd, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  "RANDOLPH : 
Remarks  by  S.  W.  Bobsklll,  and  hlm$el.f. 
at  ground-breaking  ceremonies  held  at  the 
Morgantown    Municipal     Airport,     Morgan - 
town,  W.  Va.,  July  14,  1962. 


WHAT'S     RIGHT     WITH     AMERICA? 

SERMON    BY  ,  DR.    ALLEN    MOJ^JT- 

GOMERY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Sunday  prior  to  July  4.  Dr.  Allen 
Montgomery,  pastor  of  the  Canterbury 
Methodist  Church,  at  Mountain  BrOok, 
Ala. — Mountain  Brook  is  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Birmingham— preaelhed 
a  very  fine  sermon.  A  friend  of  mine  in 
Birmingham  sent  me  a  copy  of  it,  Rnd 
said  he  thought  I  would  enjoy  reading 
it,  and  also  commented  that  more  $er- 
mons  of  this  kind  should  be  delivered 
throughout  the  country,  and  miany 
speeches  on  this  theme  should  be  de- 
livered from  public  platforms. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Montgomery's  feer- 
mon  was,  "What's  Right  With  America?" 
His  theme  was  that  there  is  too  noiuch 
negativism  in  the  country  and  in  the 
world,  today;  people  pick  out  particular 
points  and  criticize.  Dr.  Montgoaftery 
'urged  that  we  stop  to  count  our  blessings 
and  consider  the  things  that  are  good  in 
all  the  various  aspects  of  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  a  careful 
reading  of  this  powerful  sermon  to  all 
Senators;  and.  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  sermon  be  prijited 
at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sertnon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecJord. 
as  follows : 

What's  Right  With  America? 

On  Wednesday  next,  we  will  mari'  the 
186th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  IDec- 
laration  of  Independence.  Independence 
Day,  as  a  national  holiday,  is  noted  for  its 
sense  of  levity  but  mixed  with  quiet  roflec- 
tlon  and,  I  hope,  some  thanksgiving  fg*  the 
freedom  that  we  have  experienced  through 
these  186  years. 

For  many  years  it  was  customary  lot  the 
day  to  be  celebrated  with  bands  and  flags 
and  orators  who  told  us  how  great  our  coun- 
try was  or  could  become.  However,  in  tnore 
recent  years,  a  debunking  process  set  in 
which  found  favorable  response  in  ttiany 
areas.  This  Included  a  polite  ridicule  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  a  belittling  of  any 
oratory  that  attempted  to  suggest  thi^t  we 
ought  to  be  proud  of  our  heritage.    This,  I 


think,  is  beginning  to  give  way  to  a  reversion 
to  the  use  of  this  day  as  a  kind  of  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  self-analysis. 

Today,  a  great  number  of  voices  are  blend- 
ing to  tell  us  what  is  wrong  with  America. 
I  want  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
and  say,  "What's  Right  With  America." 
Now,  I  do  not  object  to  anyone  saying  whafs 
wrong  with  America  as  long  as  they  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  ledger.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  ignore  the  things  that  are  wrong 
with  America,  but  some  people.  I  fear,  have  so 
;  concentrated  on  what's  wrong  with  America 
that  they  have  forgotten  the  things  that  are 
right  with  America.  Yoju  know.  I  feel  about 
my  country  like  I  feel  -about  my  child.  I 
know  that  my  child  is  not  perfect  and  I 
don't  resent  someone  telling  me  about  a 
fault  my  child  may  have  as  long  as  he  recog- 
nizes that  my  child  also  has  sdhie  virtues 
I  feel  the  same  Way  about  my  church.  I 
don't  mind  someone  criticizing  my  church, 
a  little  bit;  I  don't  object  to  being  reminded 
that  my  church  has  faults — as  long  as  the 
reminder  remembers  that  my  church  also 
has  virtues. 

I  know  America  has  her  faults  and  weak- 
ne.sses   but  she   also  has  her  virtues  and   I. 
lor  one,  think  the  virtues  far  outweigh  the 
faults.     What   Is   right   with   America?     For 
one   thing,  she  is  still  the  same  sun-kissed. 
God-blessed  land  of  unlimited  beauty  and 
unbounded  physical  resources.     TTils  Is  the 
Siime  land  of  beauty  and  abundance  that  It 
was  in  1776.     Oh,  we  have  cut  down  some  of 
the  trees,  leveled  some  of  the  hills,  dammed 
some  of    the  rivers,  and   designed   the    land 
with  ribbons  of  highways  and  railroads.    But 
all  of  this  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing  it   a   better  country  and   to  the  end   of 
serving  her  people  well.     I  believe  God  in- 
tended the  land  should  serve  the  people  and 
that  the  fruits  of  the  land  should  be  used 
for  their  comfort  and  pleasure.     The  earth 
was  made  for  man — not  man  for  the  earth. 
America   is  a  good   place   to  live.     I  have 
traveled  over  a  good  part  of  the  world  and 
one   of    the    best   and    most   lasting   results 
of  my  travels  has  been  to  impress  upon  me 
the  depth   of   my   love   for  my  native  land. 
This  doesn't  mean  that  I  have  anything  In 
particular  against  any  other  country.     They 
Just  don't  measure  up   to  America.     There 
are  some  places  where  I  wouldn't  mind  lin- 
gering for  a  few  weeks  or  a  month  maybe, 
but  I   wouldn't   want  to   live   there.     Amer- 
ica's the  place  for  me.     I  like  it.     I  love  it 
"This    is   my   own,   my   native   land."     As   a 
place   to  live,   America  may   not  be  perfect 
There  are  areas  where  It  Is  too  cold  In   the 
winter  and   too  hot   in   the  summer.     Some 
areas    have    mosquitoes    and    others     have 
gnats      But  on  the  whole.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  better  place  to  live  in  all  the  world.     Here 
is  one  area  where  I  am  completely  satisfied 
America   is  not  only  a  good  place  to  live. 
It  is  also  a  good  place  to  work.     America  is 
the  best  place  in  the  world  to  earn  a  living. 
I  have   a   friend  whor  lives  in   a  small   town 
who  is  fond  of  saying  about  his  town  that 
It  is  the  finest  place  In  the  world  to  live  but 
the  worst  place  to  make  a  living.     He  Is,  of 
course,  being  facetimis.     The  worst  place  in 
America  to  make  a  living,  no  matter  where 
that   may    be,   is  good   compared  with  most 
places  in  the  world.     I  was  frankly  surprised 
to  note  in  the  newspapers  that  otir  commu- 
nity of   Mountain   Brook  is   1   of  only  10   in 
America  where  the  household  income  exceeds 
$20,000  per  year.     Do  you  realize  that  only 
15   percent  of  the  people  of  the  world  earn 
more  than  $450  per  year?     The  annual  av- 
erage per  capita  income  in  the  United  States 
In  1960  was  more  than  t2,000,  whereas  one- 
third   of  the  world's  population  has  an   in- 
come of  less  than  $100  per  year. 

America  Is  also  a  good  place  to  express 
one's  God-given  abilities  and  use  these  to 
achieve  greatness.  Whenever  I  hear  some- 
one saying  that  some  person  has  no  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression,  I  always  think  of 


George  Washington  Carver.  Here  waa  a  man 
of  real  genius.  He  was  bom  a  slave  but 
even  that  did  not  prohibit  his  genius  from 
finding  ways  of  ezpreaslng  Itself.  He  was 
recognized  the  world  over  as  a  man  of  humble 
greatness.  If  the  America  of  the  turn  of  the 
century  enabled  a  Negro  slave  to  develop  and 
express  his  God-given  abilities,  no  man  of 
today  could  Justifiably  complain  of 
restrictions. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  stories  I  have 
read  In  a  long  time  is  "The  Hunchbacked 
Genius  of  Liberty  Hall."  It  Is  the  story  of 
Charles  P.  Stelnmetz.  Who  was  Charles' P. 
Steinmetz?  Well,  first  of  all  he  was  an 
immigrant.  In  the  second  place,  he  was  a 
dwarf — less  than  6  feet  till,  a  frail  body 
capped  by  an  overlarge  head.  Only  by  a  co- 
incidence had  he  gained  entrance  into  the 
United  States.  He  had  fied  from  Germany 
because  of  political  actlviUes  offensive  to  the 
government  of  Bismarck.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica as  Karl  Au^rust  Rudolf  Stelnmetz  but 
soon  he  was  Charles  Proteus  Stelnmetz  and 
General  Electric  was  busring  an  entire  com- 
pany to  secure  the  services  of  a  single  man — 
a  hunchbacked  genius  who  bad  found  In 
America  an  atmosphere  and  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  genius. 

Whafs  right  with  America?  I  think  her 
Government  U  rtght.  Now  I  do  not  like 
some  of  the  things  our  Gov«rnment  does.  I 
realize  our  Government  has  some  Imperfec- 
tions— that  there  Is  room  for  improvement 
In  a  good  many  places.  I  didn't  like  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  last  week  regard- 
ing prayer  in  t'he  schoolroom.  I  dislike  the 
Court's  tendency  to  rule  in  favor  of  a  small 
tnlnorlty  against  the  wishes  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority. I'm  concerned  at  what  appears  to  be 
a  "bent"  of  the  Court  to  rule  against  tradi- 
tional recognition  of  the  Importance  of  reli- 
gion m  every  facet  of  life.  Including  our 
schools.  I  think  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  the  Court,  make  some  blun- 
dering mUtakes,  but  with  all  this  I  stUl 
think  our  Government  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  is  built  on  a  solid  basis  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  all  time.  If  one  rejects 
our  system  of  government,  he  must  accept 
some  alternative.  What  would  It  be?  A 
monarchy?  I  seem  to  recall  that  we  icft 
England  to  get  away  from  that.  A  dlcUtor- 
shlp?  The  people  of  America  have  known 
freedom  too  long  ever  to  submit  to  that 
form  of  government.  Would  you  have  some 
new  experiment  In  government?  Not  I. 
No,  democracy — "goverrunent  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  " — is  the 
government  that  I  pray  will  never  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  God  blesses  our 
country  and  our  Gcrvernment  in  any  exclu- 
sive sense.  Bat  I  do  believe  God  will  bless 
us  and  our  Goverrunent  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  acknowledge  Him  as  did  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers.  This  is  a  good  time  to  look 
at  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  re- 
member how  firmly  Its  framers  were  relying 
on  the  Almighty.  The  last  paragraph 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  There  an 
appeal  Is  made  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  and  closed  with  their  pledge  of 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
providence.  Ninety  years  after  the  Pounding 
Fathers  placed  the  whole  of  their  future  un- 
der the  pro\ldence  of  God  another  great 
American  leader  prayed  that  "this  Nation, 
under  God,  should  have  a  new  blpth  of  free- 
dom." Now,  another  90  years  nave  passed 
and  we  need  to  reaffirm  that  this  Nation 
wishes  to  reoialn  under  the  protection  of 
divine  providence.  Instead  of  saying  you 
cannot  say  prayers  In  a  schoolroom,  we  need 
to  be  saying  to  all  the  world  that  we  believe 
every  American  ought  to  call  upon  God  In 
every  area  and  occasion  of  life  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  His  providence. 

We  are  a  nation  blessed  by  a  provident 
God.  The  basic  strength  of  this  Nation  de- 
pends upon  this  system  of  government,  un- 
der God.    Humble  and  penitent  people  will 


show  their  praise  to  Him  who  has  been  our 
gulde  and  stay.  He  who  has  been  oiir  help 
in  ages  past  must  be  our  hope  for  years  to 
come. 

The  late  Cordell  Hull,  one  of  the  truly  great 
statesmen  of  this  century,  said  a  thing  that 
is  worth  remembering:  "The  Government  of 
the  United  States  Is  never  far  ahead  of  the 
American  public;  nor  Is  It  very  far  behind." 
Isn't  this  a  way  of  saying  that  people  have 
the  kind  of  government  they  want — the  kind 
of  government  they  are  willing  to  pay  for — 
In  vigilance,  dedication,  and  service. 

In  1958,  Gene  Burdlck  and  Bill  Lederer 
collaborated  to  write  "The  Ugly  American." 
This  is  a  book  about  Americans  in  southeast 
Asia.  It  is  largely  concerned  with  am- 
bassadors and  consuls  and  other  American 
officials  In  the  land  of  southeast  Asia.  Some 
of  these  officials  are  bought  cheap,  accord- 
ing to  Burdlck  and  Lederer,  with  champagne 
and  cavalr.  Here  Is  an  ambassador  who  re- 
fuses to  learn  the  language  or  the  personality 
of  the  country  to  which  he  Is  assigned.  But, 
there  is  a  Catholic  priest  who  wages  a  lonely 
victorious  battle  against  communism  on  its 
own  ground.  And  here  is  the  Ugly  Ameri- 
can— an  engineer  who  works  productive 
nUracles  with  lengths  of  bamboo  and  an 
old  bicycle. 

This  Is  the  concluding  thought  of  these 
authors:  "All  over  Asia  we  have  found  that 
the  basic  American  ethic  Is  revered,  honored, 
and  Imitated  when  possible.  We  must  show, 
by  example,  that  America  Is  stlU  the  Amer- 
ica of  freedom  and  hope,  knowledge  and  law. 
If  we  succeed,  we  cannot  lose  the  str\iggle." 

What's  right  with  America?  Her  econom.- 
Ics  are  right.  Her  government  Is  right.  Her 
religion  is  right.  America  is  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  Christian  faith.  Outside 
the  Jewish  faith,  there  are  very  few  people 
In  America  who  claim  any  religious  alle- 
giance other  than  Christian.  To  be  sure,  we 
are  far  from  being  as  Christian  as  we  ought 
to  be  but  there  Is  a  predominant  reverence 
among  us  that  entitles  us  to  the  label — a 
Christian  Nation. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  an  ad  in  a  magazine 
that  displayed  what  was  obviously  a  Russian 
church  and  written  across  It  were  the  words: 
"Closed  to  Worship."  Undemesth  the  pic- 
ture were  these  words,  "Is  this  church  in 
America?  In  1960  we  buUt  4,916  new 
churches  in  the  United  States.  The  one 
above  Is  St.  Basil's  Cathedral  In  Red  Square, 
Moscow — once  one  of  Russia's  greatest 
ehurches;  now.  a  museum."  That  ad  is  a 
mute  reminder  that  freedom  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith  are  hand-ln-glove  partners.  If  we 
want  a  strong  democratic  government,  we 
must  have  a  strong  Christian  faith.  When 
one  goes,  the  other  stands  precariously 
weak.     Freedom  Is  Christendom's  chUd. 

About  a  month  ago,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wrote 
an  article  entitled  "Guidelines  for  a  ClvUl- 
zatlon  In  Peril."  I'd  like  to  ahare  with  you 
the  concluding  statement  in  that  article: 
"There  are  spiritual  foundations  fnxn  which 
free  people  draw  their  strength.  The  guide- 
lines leading  to  those  fountains  must  be 
made  available  to  ovu-  children  if  the  spirit- 
ual ropes  which  find  men's  souls  in 
strength  and  courage  and  dignity  are  to 
hold  fast  when  these  same  children  become 
men  and  women." 

But,  you  know.  It  isn't  enough  to  simply 
say,  "What's  right  with  America";  we  must 
determine  thjit  we  wUl  pledge  to  ourselves 
to  see  to  it  that  the  things  that  are  right 
remain  while  we  put  to  flight  the  things 
that  are  wrong. 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
FOREiaN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday, following  the  debate  in  regard 
to  the  Lausche -Cotton  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  was  engaged  in 


making  a  short  speech  on  strikes  In  de- 
fense plants,  and  did  not  participate  in 
the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid-  bill  con- 
ference report.  , 

I  support  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mobsb]  be- 
cause I  think  time  is  running  out,' and 
I  t>elieve  that  without  further  delay  we 
should  pass  on  this  matter.  C^tainly 
we  should  do  so  soon.  So  I  suiqiorted 
the  Lausche  proposal  to  have  the  con- 
ferees further  consider  this  matter;  and 
I  believe  that  should  have  been  adopted. 

In  particular,  I  hoped  there  would  be 
more  debate  on  the  merits  of  this  matter, 
particularly  on  the  question  of  aid  to 
Communist  countries.  This  matter  does 
not  require  that  experts  pass  on  certain 
persons  in  certain  places:  instead,  it  is  a 
commonsense  proposition,  and  I  bcdieve 
it  should  be  passed  on  directly,  again, 
by  the  Congress.  I  express  that  senti- 
ment at  this  particular  Ume  mere^  in 
order  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason,  today 
I  shall  vote  against  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  I  wish  there  oculd  have 
been  at  least  1  more  day's  debate  on  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  few  minutes  the  Senate  will  take  final 
action  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  With  great  reluctance, 
I  shall  vote  against  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  although  I  have  always 
voted  for  foreign  aid  bills,  and  I  intend 
to  do  so  in  the  future. 

I  shall  vote  against  adoption  of  this 
conference  report  because  of  my  very  vig- 
orous and  vehement  protest  against  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  conferees  In 
giving  up  the  victory  which*  had  been 
won  in  the  Senate  on  suspending  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  for  1  year. 

Yesterday  it  was  reported  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sus- 
pended aid  to  Peru,  because  of  a  revolt 
by  a  military  dictatorship  which  has 
wiped  out  democracy  there;  and  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  we  find  a 
very  telling  cartoon  by  Herblock,  which 
shows  a  member  of  the  Peruvian  mili- 
tary Junta  holding  a  sword  held  aloft; 
and  shouting,  crying,  "Dollars  si,  de- 
mocracy, no." 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  regard  to  Peru,  which 
admittedly  is  now  a  military  dictator- 
ship, and  think  it  wise,  and  think  it 
should  be  supported,  and  if  it  is  proper 
to  take  action  it  seems  to  me  that  similar 
action  should  be  applied  with  far  greater 
strength  to  Yugoslavia,  where  there  Is 
not  only  a  military  dictatorship,  but  also 
a  Communist  dictatorship,  and  where  for 
years  the  Government  has  been  doing  its 
best  to  line  up  other  countries  against 
the  United  States. 


NEWSMAN  IVAN  KAYE  REVIEWS 
PESTICIDE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  on 
two  occasions  I  have  called  attention  to, 
the  alarming  situation  involving  the  ex-  « 
cessive  use  of  powerful  pesticides,  de- 
scribed  in  three  recent  articles  m  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  by  the  famous  au- 
thor, Rachel  Carson.    Miss  Carson  is  a 
distinguished  writer  on  nature;  her  book,  . 
"The  Sea  Around  Us,"  is  well  known. 
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In  vleir  of  the  national  concern' 
aroused  by  ber  articles,  it  woxild  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  DQMurtments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior,  as  well  as  other 
concerned  Federal  agencies,  to  pr^iare  a 
detaUed  conmentary  on  the  specific  epi- 
sodes described  by  Miss  Carson,  in  which 
the  u^  of  pesticides  had  unfortunate  re- 
sults, as  well  as  on  the  broader  general- 
izations and  c(munents  which  she  makes. 
Accordingly.  I  am  writing  to  the  heads 
of  these  two  Departments,  requesting 
that  they  undertake  such  a  report. 

On  M(X^ay,  July  16.  the  Capital 
Times,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  discussing  thji£u  situation. 
Written  by  the  paper's  Washington  cor- 
respondent, Ivan  Kaye.  it  provides  a 
useful  summary  of  this  complex  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^r. 
Kaye's  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  BtLMHT  Speing — ^Poisons  Hxtstimg  Bntos; 

Wnj.  Mbm  Bs  Next? 

(By  Ivan  Kaye) 

WASKOieTOi*. — ^Wben  tbe  facts  of  life  are 

explained  to  tbe  eblldren  of  the  future,  the 

story  may  have  to  be  told  without  ikta- 

tion  of  the  birds  and  the  bees. 

Tot  the  birds,  the  bees,  the  fish,  the  soil, 
and  man  himself  are  being  contaminated  not 
only  by  the  well-known  fallout  from  nxidear 
ezploalons.  but  alao  by  the  much  less  pub- 
licized residues  from  indiscriminately  used 
insect  and  weed  poisons. 

Tlie  destruction  of  wildlife  has  been  so 
widespread  that  it  has  led  the  renowned 
biologist  and  author  Rachel  Carson  to  en- 
vision a  "Silent  Spring" — a  time  In  the 
American  land  when  nothing  wlU  be  heard, 
not  even  the  song  of  a  bird. 

It  has  not  come  to  that  everywhere  yet, 

but  in  oommunities  like  Whlteflah  Bay.  Wis., 

I      Kiss  Carson  writes,  the  birds  are  all  but  gone. 

victims  of  the  poisons  used  in  an  attempt  to 

eradicate  dutch  ehn  disease. 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  three  recent 
issues  of  the  New  Torker  magazine,  Mtss 
Caraon  presents  tbe  strongest  indictment  yet 
written  of  the  careless  use  of  pesticides — 
inaect  and  weed  killing  poisons. 

Her  massively  documented  story  has  been 
the  subject  of  ctKitinuing  discussion  here  In 
the  Agriculture  and  Intericqr  Departments, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the 
UJB.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  problem  has  been  brought  Into  the 
Ball  of  Congress  by  Senator  Wnuaic  Paox- 
mas.  Denxxrat.  of  Wlaconsin,  who  praised 
the  articles  highly,  and  called  for  congres- 
siooai  paasage  of  bills  that  would  make  it 
mandatary  for  a  Oovernment  department 
to  consult  fully  with' the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice before  embarking  upon  any  program  of 
Insect  or  weed  killing. 

There  is  a  Federal  Pest  Control  Review 
Board  which  is  supposed  to  pass  on  aU  Insect 
and  weed  destruction  plans  to  make  sure  that 
they  do  not  get  out  of  hand. 

It  Is  one  of  the  points  of  Miss  Carson's 
Indictment,  however,  that  there  has  been 
painfully  little  regard  on  the  part  of  the 
,  AgrlcultTire  Department's  Pest  Control  Divi- 
sion for  the  overall  welfare  of  men  and  ani- 
mals who  happen  to  get  In  the  way  of  their 
spraying  programs,  and  the  Review  Board  has 
generally  gone  along  with  the  progr&ms. 

Miss  Carson,  a  Johns  Hopkins  trained  biol- 
ogist and  author  of  the  now  classic  "The 
Sea  Around  Us,*'  points  out  that  there  is  an 
'  enormous,  and  as  yet  largely  unexplored, 
danger  to  humans  in  the  rapidly  proceeding 
contamination  of  the  land  and  water  by 
chemical  p»tlcides. 


It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  birds  Ming 
decimated  and  their  song  stUled.  painful  as 
that  is  to  nature  lovers.     It  Is  a  mattar  of 

man  fouling  his  own  nest,  and,  even  ipore 
ominously,  wreaking  genetic  damage  t^pon 
unborn  generations,  she  argues.  l 

Some  Agriculture  Department  odflals 
have  been  critical  of  the  Carson  study.  Bay- 
ing that  It  generalizes  too  much,  and  th^t  It 
tries  to  make  a  case  for  great  damage  to 
humans,  when  little  has  actually  occurred. 
To  Miss  Carson's  lament  that  man  IB  in- 
terfering with  the  balance  of  nature  by  using 
so  vast  an  arsenal  of  chemical  pesticides,  one 
Agriculture  Department  scientist  said  tbiat  it 
was  man's  right  to  change  nature  to  sulU  his 
own  needs. 

The  problem  highlighted  by  the  stuc^r  in- 
volves two  opposing  views  of  insect  ^nd  fveed 
contro^  'One.  taken  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's pest  control  specialists  and  Rein- 
forced by*  a  $250  mHlion  a  year  pesticide 
industry,  advocates  the  use  of  more  and 
deadlier  poisons. 

The  other,*  h^ld  by  many  naturalist^  and 
biologists  in  addition  to  Miss  Carson,  afthors 
the  widespread  •  destruction  of  benctflcial 
animals  and  insects  in  the  attempt  to  destroy 
pests. 

This  view  stresses  the  fact  that  th«  best 
method  of  controlling  Insects  is  thUough 
their  natural  enemies — other  insects:  and 
birds,  and  adds  that  if  poisons  must  be  Used, 
they  should  be  used  with  care. 

It  also  condemns  the  contamination  c^  the 
soil  and  water  which  results  from  tht  ap- 
pllcatloit-of   the  insect  and   weed  killers. 

Until  the  Carson  study,  there  ha4  net 
been  a  popular  presentation  of  this  side  of 
the  argument.  But  with  the  New  ijorker 
series,  and  its  expected  publication  in  book 
;  form  this  October  under  the  title  '1$llent 
Spring,"  the  naturalists'  view  is  expected 
to  gain  a  much  wider  audience. 
.  One  of  the  ironies  of  the  campaign  against 
insects  Is  that  the  poisons  kill  the  Weaker 
ones,  leaving  the  hardier  ones  alive  to  breed 
resistant  offspring.  The  poisons.  ha«»rever, 
usually  kill  many  other  insects  in  a(Mltlon 
to  the  ones  intended,  and  sometlinai  this 
unleashes  new  and  undreamed-of  forces 
that  further  upset  the  balance  of  nature. 
Ladybugs,  for  example,  are  killed  unin- 
tentionally, and  this  results  in  a  pral|lfera- 
tLad  of  the  i^ant-destroylng  aphlds  which 
had  formerly  been  held  in  check  by  the 
beneflclal  lady  bug. 

To  the  insects'  demonstration  of  thfl  Dar- 
winian law  of  survival  of  the  fittest,  the 
Government's  answer  has  been  to  uo*  ever 
more  powerfid  poisons.  Some  600  new 
chemicals  have  been  created  during  tll0  past 
15  years  to  kill  insects. 

Since  it  takes  men  and  animals  thousands 
of  years  to  adjust  to  dangerous  ehemujeds  in 
an  environment,  many  biologists  natr  feel 
that  this  rush  of  new  poisons  into  the 
human  system  cannot  help  but  have  a  bad 
effect.  Man  mi^t  adjust  to  them  la  time, 
but  not  to  so  many  chemicals  In  Jis(t  one 
generation. 

The  two  main  types  of  insecticides  tfe  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  of  which  0|DT  is 
the  best  known,  and  the  organic  phosplhates, 
of  which  malathlon  and  parathlagn  are 
widely  used  by  gardeners. 

People  who  remember  how  DDT  wat  used 
diirlng  World  War  n  as  a  delouser  Qannot 
understand  how  it  could  be  harmful  to 
humans.  The  catch  is  that  It  was  dusted 
on  in  powder  form  then,  and  did  not|  work 
its  way  into  the  system.  Now,  though,  as 
a  component  of  sprays.  It  is  dissolved  in  oil 
and  gets  absorbed  into  the  human  digestive 
tract. 

DDT  and  the  other  chlorinated  hydt'ocar- 
bons  accui^ulate  in  the  body's  fatty  tissues 
and  glands.  They  are  also  thought  io  In- 
jure the  Mver  and  may  disrupt  the  ^ergy 
producing  process  in  the  body's  Individual 
cells. 


Like  radiation,  the  DDT-type  insecticides 
may  affect  the  genetic  material  and  possibly 
be  responsible  for  deformations  in  future 
generations.  Chemicals  as  well  as  radiation 
have  been  known  to  Induce  such  changes  In 
laboratory  experiments. 

The  organic  phosphates  seem  to  attack  the 
nervous  system,  impeding  the  work  of  a  nec- 
essary chemical.  Miss  Carson  writes  that 
there  are  some  200  causes  of  poisoning  each 
year  among  California  fruit  pickers  wh) 
come  in  repeated  contact  with  one  organic 
phosphate. 

Bird»«^e  particularly  susceptible  to  poi- 
sons used  to  kill  insects.'.  In  Whlteflsh  Bay. 
the  spraying  of  elm  tres  resulted  In  the  death 
of  warblers  which  fed  on  Insects  living  on 
the  leaves. 

An  insect  might  pick  up  only  a  very  small 
dose  of  poison,  -not  even  enough  to  kill  it. 
but  when  a  bird  eats  hundreds  of  Insects  in 
one  day.  it  gets  svtch  a  cumulative  amount 
that  it  dies. 

This  has  been  observed  with  the  robins  on 
the  Michigan  State  University  campus  In 
East  Lansing.  The  robins  ate  earthworms 
wlilch  had  picked  up  small  doees  of  poison 
from  eating  fallen  elm  leaves  that  had  been  '' 
sprayed. 

Wisconsin  birds  that  are  suffering  from  the 
unthinking  application  of  poisons,  according 
to  the  Carson  study,  include  the  swallow, 
cardinal,  wren,  catbird,  screech  owl.  and 
robin.  Pigeons,  starlings,  and  English  spar- 
rows, birds  considered  much  more  trouble- 
some, have  not  been  so  badly  hit. 

If  birds  can  pick  up  lethal  doses  of  stored 
DDT  from  the  bodies  of  Insects,  people  may 
also  get  cumulative  amounts  from  eating 
foods  that  contain  a  residue.  This  applies 
to  animal  as  well  as  plant  food,  and  even  to 
milk. 

Tlie  Agriculture  Department,  according  to 
Miss  Carson,  tells  farmers  to  keep  milk  cows 
out  of  pastures  that  have  been  treated  with 
weed  killers  for  between  SO  to  90  days.  But 
the  Department  does  not  have  enough  in- 
spectors to  make  sure  that  Its  advice  Is  fol- 
lowed. 

Wisconsin  cranberry  growers  have  not  for- 
gotten the  bleak  Thanksgiving  of  1959,  when 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  took 
thousands  of  cans  of  their  product  off  gro- 
cers' shelves.  A  powerful  weed  killer,  amlno- 
trlozole,  which  was  used  to  protect  the  crop 
in  the  bogs,  was  found  to  cause  cancer  of  the 
thyroid  gland  In  laboratory  experiments  on 
rats.  Some  of  the  growers  followed  instruc- 
tions about  spraying,  but  others  did  not,  and 
the  crop  was  ruled  contaminated. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  caught 
the  product  in  time  in  that  case,  but  it  is 
badly  understaffed  and  has  nowhere  near 
the  budget  necessary  to  properly  monitor  the 
Nation's  toxic  Intake. 

ITie  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  sets 
nealth  limits  on  the  amount  of  insecticide 
residue  in  a  given  food,  but  the  drawback, 
as  the  Carson  study  observes.  Is  that  people 
get  poison  residues  from  several  foods  at  each 
meal,  and  the  effect  Is  cumulative. 

If  Rachel  Carson's  impassioned  repcH-t 
causes  those  in  control  of  the  pesticides  to 
act  with  greater  care,  many  will  consider  her 
study  a  monun>ental  success.  If  nothing 
else.  It  proves  that  even  though  the  birds 
may  be  silent,  the  biologists  are  not. 


BRIIi-IANT  RECORD  OP  SATELLITE 
TELSTAR 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  brilliant  success  of  the  Telstar 
communications  satellite  was  a  great 
thrill  not  only  to  milUons  of  Americans — 
very  proud  Americans — but  to  millions 
frf  Europeans  as  welL 

As  a  former  employee  of  the  telephone 
company — as  a  native  of  Maine  from 
where  the  successful  operation  was  pro- 
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jected — and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Qpajce  Sciences  Com- 
mittee— I  had  a  very  deep  interest  in  this 
operation.  I  made  reference  to  these 
interests  in  the  Senate  the  day  following 
the  initial  broadcast. 

I  have  a  fourth  interest — that  as  one 
of  the  two  Senate  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Peaceful 
U.ses  of  Outer  Space. 

In  that  connection,  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  '.he  Senators  to  an  editorial 
entitled  "Telestar:  Sign  of  the  Times," 
in  the  July  13, 1962,  Issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  b<;ing  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the- 
Record,  as  follows: 

TcLSTAs:  Sign  or  the  Times 

The  exuberance  with  which  the  interns- 
tlonsl  experimenters  have  leaped  to  demon- 
strate the  capability  of  their  new  Telstar 
satellite  is  a  sign  of  our  times. 

One  can  forgive  the  French  for  not  waiting 
a  week  or  more  as  planned  to  send  their  first 
program. 

Satellites  promise  to  break  a  communica- 
tions bottleneck  and  to  tie  the  world  to- 
gether more  tightly  than  ever.  With  the 
first  experlmenUl  TelsUr  performing  su- 
perbly, the  tirge  to  shoir  it  off  is  irresistible. 
The  scientists  and  engineers  who  have 
made  this  possible  are  Justly  proud  of  their 
achievement.  We  all  can  share  in  this  pride 
of  positive  accomplishment. 

Some,  aghast  at  the  rapid  pace  of  tech- 
nological change,  understandably  may  wish 
It  could  be  controlled  to  allow  society  to 
adapt  to  it  gracefully.  But  to  regret  the 
swift  approsch  of  international  TV  because 
national  systems  have  not  yet  worked  out  the 
best  use  of  the  medium  is  to  miss  the  tri- 
umph inherent  In  the  nature  of  the  Tel- 
star experiment. 

The  marvel  of  transatlantic  TV  has  been 
made  possible  by  a  confluence  of  scientific 
knowledge  that  spails-  a  gamut  beginning 
with  the  me-ihanlcal  laws  Newton  formulated 
In  the  17th  century,  and  by  which  orbits  are 
calculated.  It  stretches  to  the  supersensi- 
tive maser  amplifier  which  picks  up  the 
satellite's  faint  signal  and  which  was  de- 
veloped only  within  the  past  few  years. 

Thus  the  Telstar  project  typifies  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  the  human  race — 
the  rational  uncovering  of  natural  law  and 
lu  application  to  serve  mankind. 

No  wonder  the  Telstar  team  is  excited.  And 
no  wonder  the  scheduling  went  by  the  board 
as  officials  and  experts  alike  saw  their  dream 
of  transatlantic  TV  emerge  as  at  least  an  ex- 
perimental reality. 

We  hope  the  officials  of  Surovlslon  and  of 
member  countries  will  take  this  into  con- 
sideration as  they  Investigate  the  British 
complaint  that  Prance  broke  an  interna- 
tional agreement  in  sending  a  p'rogram  so 
early,  a  charge  France  denies. 

Certainly  the  political  implications  of  com- 
munications satellites  are  of  paramount 
importance. 

In  the  United  States,  the  question  of  who 
should  own  and  operate  such  a  system  still 
bulks  large. 

Internationally,  the  ominous  question  of 
how  wisely  to  Introduce  this  powerful  n^w 
medium  into  a  politically  divided  world  has 
yet  to  be  serlotisly  tackled.  Involved  in  this 
is  the  crucial  subsidiary  question  In  regard 
to  television  of  what  to  show  to  whom  and 
when.  I 

Those  who  pcjee  such  questions  merely  to 
resist  the  pace  of  technical  progress  do  not 
help  society  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 
These  questions  must  be  faced  and  answered 
by  citizens  and  their  leaders  in  many  fields 
today. 


Scientific  discovery  and  engineering  appli- 
cation are  breaking  old  limitations  in  many 
directions.  They  put  enonnoiis  power  in 
human  hands  with  the  challenge  to  choose 
between  good  and  evU  uses. 

The  creative  thinking  that  is  dLssolving 
limitations  demonstrates  what  men  can  ac- 
complish as  talented,  often  dedicated.  In- 
dividuals. The  political  and  social  questions 
to  which  their  achievements  give  rise  are  a 
challenge  to  all  men  to  demonstrate  the  ma- 
ture judgment  that  will  control  their  use  to 
benefit  mankind. 

The  Telstar  satellite  is  a  dramatic  symbol 
of  this  challenge. 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY  ADDRESS 
BY  ALVIN  SHAPIRO 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  engaged  in  an  important  debate  re- 
garding the  liberalization  of  the  trade 
policy  between  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  the  free  world.  In  a  re- 
cent speech  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Alvin  Shapiro,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute,  declared : 

I  urge  oiu-  leadership  In  and  out  of  Oov- 
eriunent.  In  highlighting  the  significance  of 
modernizing  our  trade  policy,  to  consider 
our  commercial  fleet  as  a  vital  Ingredient 
thereof. 

Mr.  Shapiro,  a  man  of  great  experi- 
ence in  maritime  affairs,  stresses,  rightly 
I  believe,  the  importance  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  in  any  reevaluation  of  our 
trade  policy  and  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  their  study  of  his  speech 
which  points  out  that  there  is  no  better 
way  to  transport  the  additional  goods 
which  we  hope  will  follow  from  increased 
trade  with  Western  Europe  than  in  ves- 
sels of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

I  ask  untuiimous  consent  to  have  this 
speech  printed  in  the  Ricord  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 
Remasks  or  Alvin  Shapuo.  Vice  PaxsmxNT, 

AMOiicAir    BtaacHANT    MAann    Instiiuil, 

Inc.,  Betou  the  Rotait  Club.  BALTlifOtE, 

Ms.,  National  MAamME  Day,  Mat  22.  1962 

First,  may  I  indicate  my  great  pleasure  at 
being  In  Baltimore  once  again.  Unlike 
Preakness  Day.  I  shall  return  home  this  time 
better  fed.  thanks  to  your  hospitality,  and 
certainly  much  more  solvent. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  this  is 
somewhat  of  a  "first,"  meaning  the  initial 
occasion  on  which  the  Rotary  anywhere  has 
celebrated  National  Maritime  Day.  To  have 
been  chosen  as  your  speaker  on  this  occa- 
sion wUl,  I  hope,  prove  about  half  as  gratify- 
ing to  you  as  it  is  complimentary  to  me. 
At  the  very  minimum,  let's  hope  that  this 
doesn't  become  the  first  and  last  of  such 
occasions. 

It  Is  of  course  not  surprising  that  a  dis- 
tinguished organization  like  tbe  Rotiy-y  In 
Baltimore,  almost  surrounded  by  navigable 
water,  should  be  keenly  aware  of  world 
trade,  the  American  maritime  Industry  and 
Its  role  in  tbe  community.  I  will  be  even 
more  pleased  if  the  Rotary  in  perhaps  Albu- 
querque. N.  Mex..  or  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  pays 
recognition  to  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine on  future  Maritime  Days. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  briefly  on  one 
of  tbe  hotter  Items  In  the  news  these  days 
because  I  believe  It  portends  a  trend  of 
grave  consequence  to  you  as  alert  citizens, 
to  yotir  ccxnmunity  and  to  the  role  of  ships. 

This  Is  the  Issue  of  fundamental  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States.    I  would  like  to 


make  it  clear  that  because  I  am  not  a  Isgis-  * 
lator  I  can  afford  the  luxury  of  certain  ab- 
stractions and  leave  to  others  the  task  of 
converting  ideas   into  clearly  defined  lan- 
guage. 

Because  we  were  not  forced  to  face  up 
to  it.  we  have  not.  in  my  opinion,  carefully 
examined  In  the  last  20  years,  the  real  in- 
gredients of  a  sound,  modern  International 
trade  program.  We  had  the  war  and  Its 
economic  consequences  to  deal  with,  and 
then  the  long  and  apparently  perpetual 
problems  of  our  political  International  rela- 
tionships. Somewhat  suddenly,  however,  al- 
though the  basic  Ingredients  should  have 
been.  I  believe,  readily  -seen,  we  became 
shockingly  aware  of  grave  International 
marketing  competition  from  our  friends 
and  allies,  and  a  dangerous  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  threatening  our  gold  supply 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  dollar.  Today,  there- 
fore, we  find  the  greatest  luxury,  and  one  we 
can  least  afford,  is  a  step  back  into  interna- 
tional economic  isolation.  Now,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  am  not 
here  advocating  any  speclAe  legislative 
measure  embodying  the  basic  realities  of  in- 
ternational trade  with  which  we  must  as  a 
free  enterprise  nation  live.  But  I  do  ad- 
vocate that  these  realities  must  1)e  recog- 
nized so  that  new  policies  and  practices  may 
emerge. 

Almost  10  percent  of  our  production  of 
movable  goods  is  exported.  This  figure  is 
even  more  impressive  in  certain  industries 
and  is  most  notable  of  all  in  our  farm  pro- 
duction. Our  export  business  and  in  fact 
our  import  potential  is  a  vital  source  of 
our  economy's  health.  This  in  turn  Is 
doubtless  the  greatest  weapon  clvillaation. ' 
as  we  know  It.  has  -in  these  monumentally 
troublesome  times. 

And  we  dare  not  Imperil  our  national 
strength  by  leaving  our  international  eco- 
nomic policy  to  chance.  Certainly  not  with 
the  reality  of  an  existing  European  Economic 
Community  or  Common  Market,  which.  In 
fact,  extends  beyond  Etirope.  And  this  Eco- 
nomic Community  will  grow  in  worldwide 
significance,  and  particularly  in  Its  signifi- 
cance to  us. 

Western  Europe  represents  over  $6  billion 
or  one-third  of  our  total  export  market.  Ex- 
isting Common  Market  countries  alone  al- 
ready absorb  20  percent  of  our  total  oversea 
sales. 

Some  may  even  say  It  Is  un-American  and 
perhaps  a  little  dangerous  for  me  but  t  must 
caution  that  we  cannot,  with  national  smug- 
ness, hide  the  fact  that  the  European  Mar- 
ket encompasses  some  SCO  million  people 
and  a  tremendous  productive  machine  that 
can  give  us  more  than  a  little  run  for  our 
money. 

To  reconcile  ourselves  to  two  big  and 
separate  free  world  markets,  one,  the  United 
States  and  one  in  Europe,  would  be  unwise. 
Economic  separation,  as  we  have  surely 
learned  by  now,  breeds  misunderstanding, 
and  cultural  and  communications  disinte- 
gration which  we  cannot  afford  today.  And 
I  have  not  yet  even  mentioned  the  growing 
economic-political  trade  preMture  on  lu  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  You  Rotarlans  hardly  need  be  re- 
minded of  Khrushchev's  threat,  and  It  was 
not  an  idle  one,  when  he  said : 

"We  declare  war  upon  you  •  •  •  In  the 
peaceful  field  of  trade  •  •  •  we  wUl  win  over 
the  United  SUtee.  The  threat  to  the  United 
SUtes  is  not  the  ICBM  but  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  production.  We  are  relentless  ih 
this  and  it  will  prove  the  superiority  of  our 
system." 

Thus,  there  is  involved  in  oitf  decision  on 
trade  i>olicy — do  we  go  forward  in  reasonable, 
self -protective  harmony  with  Western  Europe 
or  sund  pat.  which  may  well  be  tbe  e<iulva- 
lent  of  stei^ing  backward.  In  tbe  former 
case,  we  wlU  have  set  the  pace  for  the  free 
democratic  world  and.  X  earnestly-  believe. 
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pnunote  what  historians  will  one  day  label 
"•ooBomie  unltf "  (aa  dtrttngirtirtied  from  the 
military)  as  the  ultimate  weapon  in  the 
Btnsgfitb  i«alnat  world  oommunism. 

Tou  are ;  wondering  wbat  relationship  ail 
of  t*»'«  ha*  to  our  merchant  marine.  The 
burden  of  International  trade  will  fall  upon 
the  Mmintmatin  surfaoe  shipB  that  ply  the 
seas.  Am  we  equip  ourselves  by  statute  to 
participate  in  a  growing  volume  of  Interna- 
tional trade,  we'  must  also  equip  ourselves 
with  a  better,  more  balanced  mercliant  ma- 
rine to  service  these  international  under- 
takings. I  know  that  we  of  the  maritime 
Industry,  and  you"  as  our  customers,  are  not 
willing  to  yield  the  very  Instruments  of  this 
trade,  namely,  merchant  shipping,  entirely 
to  foreign-Hag  vessels.  It  thus  becomes  In- 
cumbent upon  the  industry  Itself,  and  the 
labor  force  employed  therein,  to  devise  con- 
structive ways  and  means  by  which  our 
maritime  stature  can  be  improved — to  tailor 
«hHM  to  trading  requirements,  to  improve 
productivity,  and  to  endeavor  to  lower  costs. 
And  in  this  entire  process  our  Government 
must  be  highly  interested  and  must  be  an 
active  party. 

With  Russia's  growing  interest  in  world 
trade,  it  was  only  logical  that  they  should 
have  strtved  fior  and  achieved  almost  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  the  size  of  their  mer- 
chant fleet  In  the  past  3  years.  And  they 
are  not  slowing  down  their  pace.^  They  have 
on  order,  today,  over  300  merchant  vessels. 
This  will  rqveseit  an  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately another  32  percent  to  their  existing 
fleet.  We  on  the  other  hand  are  making  far 
less  dramatic  progress,  if  we  are  making 
progress  at  all.  Therefore,  I  iirge  our  lead- 
ership In  and  out  of  Government,  in  high- 
lighting t^i"  significance  of  mfMlfrnlsl^e  our 
trade  policy,  to  consider  our  commercial  fleet 
as  a  vital  ingredient  thereof.  Our  maritime 
policy  and  program  must  keep  reasonable 
pace  with  our  trading  ambitions. 

And  finally,  one  note  to  the  citizen  viser 
of  merchant  ships.  Unfortunately,  he  ha^ 
made  use  of  American-flag  ships  only  to  an 
twM<^ntai  extent.  While  we  do  somewliat 
better  and  somewtiat  worse  In  particvQar 
types  of  services,  overall  American-flag  ships 
carry  but  10  percent  of  our  total  interna- 
tional waterbome  commerce.  There  is 
something  yau  can  do  about  this.  Be  con- 
aclow  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  its 
importance  to  you  and  to  our  national  policy. 
I  cannot  fairly  ask  you  to  use  American 
vessels  out  of  pure  chauvinism,  nor  can  I 
ask  you  to  do  that  in  spite  of  your  own  con- 
venience. But  I  can  ask  you  to  be  cognizant 
of  our  merchant  marine,  its  vital  role  in  na- 
ttonal  poUcy,  and  to  use  our  ships  when  you 
reasonably  can.  With  this  amount  of  as- 
sistance from  you,  from  our  Government, 
and  from  ourselves,  we  ■will  buUd  a  better 
merchant  marine  and  leave  a  maritime  heri- 
tage superior  to  that  wlilch  was  left  to  us. 


testimony  to  America  and  our  fla$  to 
those  who  still  thrill  to  the  strains  ai  the 
national  anthem  or  stand  a  bit  straikht- 
er  when  they  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

ThCTe  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

What  Old  Glory  Means  I 

"Why  fly  the  flag?"  the  young  man  asked 
"Long  ago,  when  It  was  young,  well,  it}  was 
different  then;  it  was  novel,  the  thing  tt)  do. 
But  nov  the  flag  is  old.  and  the  custom  long 
outmoded." 

The  old  man  smiled.    "Yes,"  he  said,  "tlie 
flag  is  old  now;  but  then  it  always  has  been 
old.     Remember?     It  was   'Old   Glory*   "way 
back  there  on  CJowpens  Field,  where   How- 
ard's men  endowed  it  with  that  name  ofl  love. 
And  it  was  old,  and  tattered,  too,  the  qay  it 
flew    over    Brooklyn's    stubborn    stand    by 
Smallwood's   bold    command.     It   was  lolder 
still,  of  course,  at  Port  McHenry  when,  wav- 
ing  in   the   morning   breeze,   it   inspited    a 
hymn  of  noble  destiny.    Yes,  son.  thaij  ban- 
ner of  beauty  was  even  old  when  its  stars 
and  stripes  were  stitched  with  loving  ottre  by 
Betsy  Boss.    As  old  as  man's  hatred  of  tyr- 
anny, his  yearning  for  freedom,  and  hit  love 
of  liberty  won.    Its  origins  indeed  go  b»ck  to 
civilization's  very  dawn.     But,  in  its  ageless 
Ijeauty,  it  still  is  young.     Young  eno«(gh  Vj 
quicken  the  beat  of  the  soldier's  heart  at  ius 
nK>rning  rising   and  moisten   his  eyeij  with 
sentiment  at  its  vesper-time  descent.     And 
to  symbolize  the  sailor's  love  for  the  sl^lp  on 
which  he  sails.    It  is  so  beautiful  In  Itt  last- 
ing youth  that  men  still  would  die  to  keep  it 
from  the  dust.    Yes,  the  flag  is  young  a«iough 
'  to  bear  new  stars  and  mark  the  new  addi- 
tions to  the  family  of  the  States.     Aiid.  at 
least  to  these  old  eyes,  its  youth  taJ^es  on 
new  bloom  as  new  nations  emerge  in  pat- 
tern after  that  for  which  It  proudly  tiands. 
Why   fly   the   flag?      Well,    perhaps   t|i|e    an- 
swer's there.    You  need  not  fly  the  fl»g,  for 
there  Is  none  to  say  you  must.    The  dUilce  Is 
freely  yours.     That  is  what  Old  Glory  laieanB." 
From  its  dusty  1k>x  the  youth  unfurled  the 
flag  and  placed  it  in  its  holder  on  the  porch. 
He  looked  through  misty  eyes  and  ss^d 
think;  I  never  saw  the  flag  before." 


WHAT  OLD  GLORY  MEANS 

Mr.  BITTLER.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  too  of  t«i  we  ridicule  Fourth 
of  July  ^;>eeches  as  though  patriotism 
were  something  about  which  we  should 
be  apologetic.  It  seeips  to  me  that  too 
often  we  fall  into  the  error  of  overcom- 
pensating  for  our  love  of  country,  that 
in  some  quarters  the  word  "patriot" 
has  not  only  become  old  fashioned,  but 
imoommon.  Ttierefore,  I  am  delighted 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  inspiring  editorial  broadcast  over 
WBAL  radio  in  Baltimore  on  Flag  Day 
and  the  Fourth  of  July. 

"What  Old  Glory  Means"  was  written 
by  Al  Quinn.  a  veteran  reporter,  but 
more  important  an  unapologetic  Ameri- 
can.    I  recommend  hi&  brief,  eloquent 


TOOLS  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  June, 
I  joined  with  the  distinguished  .fcenior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  pasring  trib- 
ute to  the  work  of  Technlco,  a  noi^rofit, 
nonsectarian,  nonsalaried  organixjation, 
established  by  Mr.  Robert  Morrow  of 
Providence,  RJ.,  which  makes  avftilable 
surplus  American  machinery  and  ^uip- 
ment  to  carefully  certified  voctjtional 
training  schools  in  Africa,  Asit^  and 
Iiiatin  America. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  thflit  the 
July  edition  of  World  contained  ax\  arti- 
cle on  the  "Tools  for  Free<lom  '  pK)gram 
of  Technico.  When  I  referred  to  Tech- 
nlco last  June,  I  noted  that  they  hajd  sent 
100  tons  of  surplus  machinery  overseas 
to  carefully  chosen  vocational  tr^inin.c; 
schools.  I  see  from  the  article  in  World 
that  now,  1  year  later,  Techniep  has 
shipped  a  total  of  200  tons  of  machinery 
overseas. 

Mr.  President,  this  is,  indeed,  a  i^orthy 
project  which  has  deservedly  rejceived 
warm  support  from  American  industrj-. 
The  World  article  points  out  that  plans 
are  now  under  way  to  enlist  industry 


participation  in  all  50  States.  I  am  con- 
fident that  once  this  program  is  better 
known,  the  response  from  Industry 
throughout  our  country  will  be  most 
positive. 

Mr.  President,  the  success. which  Mr. 
Morrow  has  already  had  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  what  one  person  with  in- 
genuity can  do.  Mr.  Morrow's  work  In 
Technico  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  I 
know  of  private  enterprise  rising  to  the 
challenge  with  which  the  developiny 
world  presents  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  the  July  edition  of  World,  entitled 
"Private  Foreign  Aid  Plan  Bubbles  with 
Success"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

Private  Foreign  Aid  Plan  Bubbles  "i^'itii 
Success 

"Tools  for  Freedom"  Is  the  new  slogan  of 
a  2-year-old  private,  nonproflt  experimeui 
in  foreign  aid,  whose  voluntary  appropria- 
tions to  date  have  sent  200  tons  of  Ameri- 
can macliinery  and  equipment  "for  techni- 
cal education  In  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  " 

Legally  incorporated  as  the  Technion 
Foundation,  the  venture  vividly  demon- 
strates that  UJ5.  businessmen  can  be  as  re- 
sourceful with  their  idle  and  outdated  tools 
as  they  are  In  capitalizing  new  industrial 
plants.  Teciinlco's  purpose  Is  to  divert  such 
tools  from  regular  disposal  channels  and 
make  them  private  gifts  for  oversea  schools. 

Technico  Executive  Director  and  Pounder 
Robert  Morrow,  president  of  the  Frank  Mor- 
row Co.  in  Providence.  RJ..  and  an  interna- 
tional relations  graduate  of  Colby  College, 
reports  that  the  200  tons  of  machinery 
.  shipped  thus  far  have  benefited  SO  voca- 
tional training  centers  in  14  countries. 

But  143  other  schools'  requests  are  wail- 
ing to  be  filled  in  the  foundation's  New  York 
ofBces.  345  East  4'7th  Street.  New  York  City 
Morrow's  response:  "The  Tools  for  Freedom 
office  is  now  seeking  ftinds  and  trustees  that 
will  enable  it  to  enlist  industry  participation 
in  all  50  States.  " 

Two  States,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts, played  major  roles  in  Teciinlco's  first 
phase  of  operations— «  "Providence-Worces- 
ter pilot  project"  spearheaded  by  Morrow  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Bronwell.  president  of  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute.  Its  early  task  was 
one  of  Informing  the  industry  and  pubilr 
and  of  centrally  soliciting  tool  contribu- 
tions. 

SXCOND  PHASE  A.DDS  TOUCH  OF  PERSONALTTV 

Now.  in  a  second  phase,  "Tools  for  Free- 
dom" has  added  touches  of  personality  and 
continuity  by  providing  for  the  "adoption" 
of  overseas  training  centers  by  donating 
firms.  American  Machine  &  Foundry,  for 
instance,  plays  Industrial  godfather  to  the 
Paki&tan  Technical  Institute.  Brown  & 
Shar[)e  Manufacturing  has  taken  the  Yaba 
Trades  Center  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  as  a  school 
of  s|}ecial  Interest. 

Statistics  from  a  year  of  Technico  opera- 
tion ending  last  Atigust  indicate  that  the 
spirit  of  this  private  foreign  aid  venture 
embraces  more  than  tonnage  shipped.  Some 
500  UJS.  businessmen,  educators,  and  other 
volunteers  pitched  in  on  ladings  which 
ranged  from  7.600  pounds  of  woodworking 
equipment  for  the  Don  Bosco  Trade  School 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  to  18  tons  of  machine 
tools  for  the  VUlage  Institute  in  Naogaon, 
East  Pakistan. 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  all  workers — long- 
shoremen unloading  trticks,  an  electric 
company  moving  powerllnes  and  a  company 
president  operating  a  fork  lift  truck  after 
hours — cn.ibled     some     1110,000     worth     of 
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equipment  to  be  processed  for  an  outlay  of 
only  •129. 

This  kind  of  eagemeea  could  not  arise 
merely  from  the  fact  that  contributed  ma- 
chinery is  tax  deduettble  at  fair  market 
value,  nor  liecaiua  giving  makes  for  good 
public  relations.  In  a  letter  to  World,  Morrow 
said  this  of  motivations  beliind  "Tools  for 
Freedom" : 

"It  Is  a  tangible,  personal,  and  lasting 
contribution  to  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  these  countries. 

"The  shipments  stimulate  demand  for 
American  products  by  making  future  tech- 
nicians, managers,  and  purchasing  agents 
familiar  with  our  equipment. 

"Tools  for  Freedom  makes  possible  train- 
ing of  skiUed  workers  and  technicians  needed 
to  expand  free  enterprise  in  the  countries. 

"The  tools  train  young  men  to  help  them- 
selves." 

TYFTCAL  rxAMFIX  OF  OUTSnJE  HELP 

Typical  of  the  boost  which  preexisting  in- 
dustrial associations  have  given  to  the 
Technico  venture  is  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts'  quick  adoption  of  the 
freedom  tools  enterprise.  Under  its  collec- 
tive efforts,  IS  tons  of  machinery  and  hand- 
tools — the  first  to  be  boldly  labeled  "Tools 
for  Freedom"  left  Boston's  Commonwealth 
Pier.  June  3.  1962.  for  four  vocational  cen- 
ters In  the  PhUlppines. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  Technlco's  sliipments 
go  to  areas  generally  classified  as  "underde- 
veloped." A  better  description  for  the 
foundation's  beneficiaries,  however,  would 
be  developing,  for  all  recipients  must  show 
..promise  and  progress. 

The  tool  needs  of  oversea  centers,  and  their 
capacity  to  ^xae  equipment  ranging  from  awls 
and  ammeters  to  lathes  and  drUl  presses,  are 
partially  determined  by  such  cooperating 
private  agencies  as  CARE  and  the  Interna- 
tional TMCA  and  by  Government  entitles 
like  the  Pan-American  Union. 

REcoao  or  nrrnas  kkkds.  past  and  pkksent 
PEOoaxss 

In  addition.  Technlco's  New  York  head- 
quarters keeps  a  detaUed  descriptive  file  on 
schools  to  be  aided  which  Includes  a  sum- 
mary of  past  achievements  and  present  cur- 
riculum. 

If  Associated  Industriea  of  Massachusetts 
practice  is  any  guide,  recipients  are  bound 
to  get  sarriceable  machinery  and  bound  to 
know  where  it  comes  from.  Frocn  AIM'S 
shipping  instructions : 

"Please  remember  the  equipment  must 
be  in  working  condition. 

"Standard  AIM  Tool  for  Freedom  name- 
plates  are  enclosed.  Please  inscribe  them 
with  your  company  and  attach  to  each  ma- 
chine of  Bufflcient  size.",. 


THE    FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT    AND 
THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  place 
of  the  arts  on  the  international  scene 
and  in  our  society,  how  they  serve  the 
public  and  how  they  are  supported  pre- 
sents a  matter  of  serious  concern  for 
our  country.  The  emergence  of  arts 
councils  on  the  community  and  State 
levels  is  an  encouraging  reflection  of  this 
concern.  But  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment develops  a  program  for  the  arts 
our  Government  will  not  have  come 
abreast  of  modem  times  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  culture.  I  have  repeatedly 
stressed  the  urgency  of  wise  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  arts  and  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  establish  a  UJS.  Arts  Foun- 
dation to  encourage,  stimulate,  aod  pro- 
mote the  dissemination  of  the  arts 
throughout  the  country. 


In  this  connection  we  should  also  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  libraries  and 
museums  and  the  role  they  play  in  our 
cultural  life.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  'The  Libraries  and  the  Na- 
tion's Cultural  Life"  which  was  delivered 
by  August  Heckscher,  Special  Consultant 
on  the  Arts  to  President  Kennedy,  be- 
fore the  81st  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  Miami, 
June  17,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Libraxies   akd  the  Nation's  Ct-T-txtral 

LdTE 

(By  August  Heckscher) 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this  it  Is  tempting 
to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  preoccupations  of 
the  day  and  to  look  at  some  of  the  underlying 
considerations  which  will  ultimately  shape 
the  relationship  between  Government  and 
the  arts.  The  President  has.  asked  me  to  take 
account  of  what  Is  now  being  done  in  the 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  affects,  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, the  progress  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  asked  me  to  think  In  some- 
what long-range  terms  of  the  development 
of  policy  in  this  field.  But  beyond  aii  this 
lies  the  large  question:  How  can  Govern- 
ment act  in  regard  to  the  arts  so  as  to 
sustain  and  stimulate  them,  without  falUng 
into  the  danger  of  laying  a  hea^'y.  ofllcial 
hand  upon  the  creative  spirit? 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  best  chance 
seems  to  tie  In  the  relationship  which  the 
Government  establishes  between  itself  and 
the  major  Institutions  of  art.  In  saying  this, 
I  am  not  forgetting  the  individual  artist. 
Upon  his  genius  depends  the  quality  of  a 
nation's  culture.  Indeed  the  artist  himself 
is  BO  distinctive  a  being  that  we  sometimes 
come  close  to  forgetting  that  institutions 
play  any  part  at  all.  But  without  tlie 
theater  as  a  going  concern,  alive  and  proe- 
peroxis.  the  actor  is  deprived  of  his  stage. 
Without  galleries  and  museums  the  modem 
painter  would  be  lost.  Without  the  organl- 
za£ion  of  publishing,  and  without  libraries 
where  his  works  are  gathered  and  consulted, 
the  writer  is  only  half  fulfilled. 

There  are  sei  vices  which  society  can  ren- 
der to  its  artists.  It  can  give  them  space 
and  time — space,  so  as  to  separate  them  a 
little  from  the  fierce  pressures  of  the  age; 
time,  so  that  they  may  grow  and  become 
more  fully  themselves.  Goveriunent.  through 
scholarships  and  awards,  may  iiave  some 
part  in  thus  dealing  with  the  individual 
artist.  It  does  so  In  connection  with  the 
scientist  under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
That  \B  all  to  the  good.  But  in  the  field 
of  the  arts  we  may  for  the  time  being  at 
least  think  of  this  as  the  task  of  the  foiui- 
datlons.  as  it  once  was  the  task  and  privilege 
of  the  private  patron.  What  Government 
can  do  most  effectively,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
deal  with  other  bodies  that  are  essentially 
like  Itself — not  the  wayward  and  intractable 
individual,  but  the  organizations  and  institu- 
tions which  are  a  part  of  the  multitudinous 
groupings  of  which  the  great;  society  Is  com- 
posed. 

There  are  some  who  profess  a  sort  of  hor- 
ror at  giving  attention  and  support  to  these 
institutions  of  the  arts.  They  see  the  artist 
as  being  crushed  In  a  bureaucracy,  public  or 
private.  But  in  fact  these  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  complex  infrastructure  of  or- 
ganization upon  which  the  Ufe  of  art  depends 
for  its  expression.  The  artist  Is  not  stultifled 
if  he  'is  in  a  healthy  relationship  to  insti- 
tutional life.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  never 
so  confident  or  so  free  as  when  he  is  working 
within  a  context  which  gives  him  opportuni- 


ties to  perform  and  be  heard,  to  have  his 
work  seen  and  be  enjoyed.  He  is  at-his  moat 
productive  when  he  is  assured  of  conditions 
which  give  continuity  to  his  career,  stablUBe 
his  efforts  toward  achieving  his  highest  po- 
tentialities, and  assmre  him  of  a  living  ap- 
propriate  to    his   services   to  society. 

Now  my  first  point  is  that  Government 
can  naturally  and  without  any  radical  in- 
novations work  with  institutions.  Indeed 
the  main  function  of  modem  government, 
if  you  examine  it  with  the  eye  of  the  phl- 
loepher  and  the  political  scientist.  Is  to  in- 
tertwine Itself  with  instltuUons  of  all  kinds — 
supporting  them  here,  setting  limits  to  their 
activities  there,  compromising  and  adjusting 
opposing  claims  between  them.  Half  the 
laws  passed  by  our  legislatures  are  nothing 
less  than  the  rules  and  procedures  of  organi- 
zations, given  form  and  sanction  by  the 
State.  Groupings  of  free  citizens,  organized 
as  professional  societies,  as  trade  unions,  as 
pressure  groups  and  as  voluntary  associa- 
tions, shape  the  conduct  of  Government, 
form  its-pbllcles.  and  very  often  enforce  its 
laws.  The  Institutions  of  the  arts  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  community.  It  1b  time 
they  recognized  their  role  and  saw  themselves 
as  Interwoven,  complexly  with  the  common 
life. 

The  libraries,  you  will  note,  are  the  prime 
examples  of  functioning  and  deep-rooted  in- 
stitutions of  art.  They  and  the  museums 
h&ve  the  longest  history,  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  public  authorities,  the  most 
striking  record  for  continuity  and  stability. 
We  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing the  theater  or  the  opera  comi>any  as  in- 
stitutions: indeed  these  companies  are  often 
short  lived  among  us,  depending  for  their 
survival  upon  the  brilliance  of  individxial 
stars  and  producers.  Yet  there  are  in  Europe 
companies  of  this  kind  that  have  had  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  existence — and  are  as  solid 
as  a  bank,  or  as  one  of  our  great  libraries.'' 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  shotild  be  an 
essential  difference  between  the  mtisetim  as 
an  institution  and  the  repertory  theater. 
Whether  you  show  the  works  of  man's  spirit 
and  imagination  ln,^-t^e  form  of  pictures 
hung  upon  a  wall,  or  afe  plays  enacted  be- 
fore an  audience,  or  as  nooks  made  accessible, 
upon  the  shelves,  does  not  really  matter;  the 
important  thing  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
organization  involved  is  larger  than  any  in- 
dlvldtial  and  has  the  capacity  to  outlive 
change  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  time. 

My  own  inclination  Is  to  generalize  the 
institutions  of  art,  seeing  them  so  far  as 
possible  as  related  in  their  l>asic  needs  and 
problems.  Each  branch  of  the  arts  will,  to 
be  Bure,  have  Its  special  characteristics,  its 
skilled  servitors  and  practitioners.  But  the 
modern  tendency  is  to  associate  them,  as 
in  cultviral  centers,  each  drawing  support 
and  inspiration  from  the  others.  Often  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  function  and 
character.  A  museum  wiU  have  a  fine  li- 
brary in  Its  field — as.  for  example,  the  li- 
brary of  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass.  Or 
again,  the  museum  will  have  a  first-rate 
theater  attached  to'  it — as  does  the  beauti- 
ful museum  at  Richmond.  A  library,  like 
the  Morgan  Library,  will  hardly  know  where 
its  role  as  a  collection  of  books  ends  and  its 
role  as  a  repository  of  works  of  art  begins. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  long  been  dis- 
tinguished for  Its  print  collection,  and  not 
only  for  Its  coUectiotis  of  music  but  for  its 
distinguished  concerts.  Next  faU  it  is  hold- 
ing what  promises  to  be  a  notable  poetry 
festival. 

In  regard  to  the  arts.  Indeed,  the  libraries 
have  of  late  taken  a  farsighted  and  hos- 
pitable attitude.  Testifying  for 'the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  in  1958,  Miss  Oer- 
malne  Kretteck  supported  the  creation  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center  in  Washing- 
ton, saying  that  "a  long-cherished  Ameri- 
can tradition"  links  "libraries  and  such  cul- 
tiu-al  activities  as  mxislc,  opera,  drama,  and 
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poetry.  •  •  •  We  are  keenly  aware  of  tbe 
Importance  of  the  arta  in  our  civilization 
and  of  the  vital  necessity  to  do  everything 
poMlble  to  encourage  and  ntirture  them  in 
every  way  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest." This  conviction  has  been  reinforced 
by  the  activities  of  libraries  in  connection 
With  art  books,  slides,  ix>etry  recordings — as 
well  as  In  diverse  exhibitions  and  perform- 
ances. 

If  all  the  institutions  of  art  tend  to  relate 
themselves  to  one  another,  jeven  more  con- 
spicuously they  relate  themselves  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  our  society.  I 
hardly  need  argue  in  this  company  that  a 
library  is  a  heart  of  any  university;  or  that 
even  where  it  exists  apart,  it  shares  directly 
and  inunedlately  in  the  education  of  the 
public.  Less  noticed,  perhaps,  is  the  way  the 
Bjrmphony  orchestras  today  put  themselves 
at  the  service  of  schools  and  colleges,  or  the 
way  the  theajter  beccmies  a  direct  extension 
of  undergraduate  courses.  At  least  two 
great  universities  today  support  a  repertory 
theater  as  paxX  of  their  educational  services, 
as  naturally  as  they  have  previously  sup- 
ported a  library.  Many  have  their  own 
string  quartets.  The  museums,  meanwhile, 
become  less  and  less  distinguishable  from 
educational  Institutions,  with  their  lectures, 
their  art  classes,  their  ready  acceptance  of 
the  role  which  the  new  hunger  for  adult  ed- 
ucation Imposes. 

Having  argued  the  importance  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  field  of  the  arts,  and  having 
sketched  the  overlapplngs  and  similarities 
that  exist  between  those  in  seemingly  dlffer- 
«nt  fields,  I  would  now  look  a  little  more 
closely  at  the  libraries.  These  are  proto- 
.types  and  exemplars;  within  this  field  we 
should  be  able  to  find  illumination  for  all; 
we  should  be  able  to  find  suggestions  which 
light  the  {M-oblems  and  the  opportunities  of 
our  orchestras,  our  museums,  oxu-  theaters. 
.  As  I  have  thought  about  this  occasion  and 
what  I  might  usefully  say  here,,  I  have  been 
impressed  more  and  more  by  the  thought 
that  all  the  Institutions  of  the  arts  should 
profit  from  your  achievements — yes,  and  also 
learn  from  your  shortcomings. 

The  first  point  I  discern  is  the  degree  to 
which,  the  libraries  in  this  country  early  and 
boldly  accepted  their  public  role.  Libraries 
were  one  private,  as  museums  were— the  col- 
lections of  nobles  and  princes,  or  of  rich 
citizens  who  occasionally  opened  them  to  the 
public.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  told  us  in  his 
autobiography  of  the  unmatched  Joy  and 
■^  Inspiration  he  received  when  a  wealthy  indi- 
vidual gave  him  access  to  his  books  each 
Satiirday:  from  that  experience  was  derived 
the  ambition,  so  richly  satisfied  in  his  later 
years,  of  making  .  books  available  to  all 
through  libraries  belonging  to  the  public  en- 
■  tirely.  Actually  there  had  been  established 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  start 
of  the  public  library  movement.  In  1833  in 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  Peterborough,  N.H., 
the  first  fully  tax-supported  municipal  li- 
braries in  the  world  were  created;  and  in 
1853  the  Boston  Public  Library  was  founded. 
The  first  public  appropriations,  it  should  be 
n^ted,  were  modest.  The  sum'of  $66.84  was 
given  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  Peter- 
borough; Boston  attained  the.  munificence 
of  a  95,000  grant. 

Yet  the  precedent  had  been  set;  and  there- 
after it  was  difficult  to  think  of  any  large 
library  as  a  wholly  private  affair.  In  the 
field  of  museums,  the  process  has  been  less 
open  and  dramatic.  Here,  too.  there  was  a 
change  from  collections  of  art  kept  for  the 
pleasiu«  and  satisfaction  of  individual  own- 
ers to  collections  in  which  the  public  had  an 
acknowledged  Interest.  Here,  too.  there  was 
established  the  precedent  of  municipal, 
State,  and.Federal  support.  Thus  today  the 
museum  in  Richmond  is  supported  by  the 
State  almost,  wholly:  the  St.  Louis  museum, 
almost  wholly  IJy  the  city.  The  National 
.  Gallery  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
private    benefactions   and    Federal    mainte- 
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nance.  Tne  combinations  and  varieties  of 
institutional  structure  seem  infinite.  Yet 
we  still  hesitate  to  use  frankly  the  phrase 
"a  public  museum,"  in  the  same  wa/j  that 
we  speak  of  public  libraries.  Where  <)pera 
and  theater  companies  or  symphony  offhes- 
tras  are  concerned,  we  hesitate  even  linger 
before  recognizing  their  essentially  public 
character. 

Yet  the  museums  almost  from  the  Dtgln- 
ning  of  this  country  have  revealed  the  Char- 
acteristics— if  we  but  look  at  them  discern- 
ingly— of  public  institutions.  They  din^  not 
pass  into  the  keeping  of  the  state,  a4  was 
the  case  in  Europe  after  the  revolujtions 
which  bjoke  the  hold  of  the  prlncest  and 
the  nobility;  nevertheless  they  are  shaped 
to  the  needs  of  the  community,  madf  an- 
swerable to  Its  jchallenges  and  governed  by 
citizens  who  accepted  a  very  wide  respionsl- 
billty.  In  a  multitude  of  subtle  and  icom- 
plex  ways  they  were  woven  Into  the  fabric 
of  the  conununlty,  depending  for  thelri  wel- 
fare upon  laws  and  Institutional  arflinge- 
ments.  Today,  I  suggest,  we  must  tatje  ac- 
count of  these  relationships  with  the  body 
politic.  We  must  affirm  the  public  niature 
of  the  museums — and  no  less  so  of  (those 
other  Institutions,  such  as  symphony  atfches- 
tras  and  nonprofit  theater  groups — whiith  are 
often  treated  as  If  they  were  the  outgrotjrth  of 
purely  Individual  and  private  Imphjlses. 
Only  then  will  we  be  In  a  position  to  qevlse 
prop>er  measures  of  support. 

Now  institutions  are.  by  their  mature, 
measurable  and  solid  bodies;  there  Is  noth- 
ing mysterious  about  Ih^.  nothing 
evanescent  and  unutterable.  Yet  froth  the 
degree  of  our  knowledge  about  theml,  you 
would  suppose  that  they  defied  the  meithods 
of  modern  research.  In  the  1959  repi^rt  of 
the  Federal  Relations  Committee  all  the 
American  Library  Association,  Mr.  John  T. 
Eastlick  asserted:  "The  most  striking  I  thing 
learned  is  that  there  are  no  statistics  to 
show  the  present  conditions  of  llbrarli^s  and 
librarians."  The  same  might  be  said  Rbout 
our  museums,  despite  the  heroic  Efforts 
being  made  to  remedy  the  situation  by  the 
American  Association  of  Museums.  But  if 
there  is  ignorance  in  these  fields,  itj  is  a 
dazzling  illumination  in  comparison  %o  our 
knowledge  about  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  performing  arts  In  the  United  fltates. 
I  consider  it  vital  to  the  working  oiut  of 
effective  relationships  between  govertiment 
and  the  arts  that  responsible  and  deep- 
probing  research  be  carried  out  and]  that 
the  facts  about  their  Institutional  Hfe  be 
made  known. 

In  the  library  world  you  have  the  problem, 
too,  of  setting  up  and  maintaining  adequate 
stand&rds.  The  other  day  I  was  ren^rklng 
somewhat  ruefully  upon  the  fact  that  fnuse- 
ums  are  mixed  up  in  this  regard,  setting 
under  one  head  the  great  collections  of  art 
with  alligator  and  ostrich  farms.  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  libraries  do  not  go  In  fo^  wild 
life,  at  least  to  the  same  degree;  but  there 
Is  among  them  a  wide  disparity  of  qijiallty. 
Of  the  approximately  8.000  public  libraries 
in  the  United  States,  your  own  association 
has  Informed  us.  "fewer  than  100  ap»  pro- 
viding a  high  quality  of  service  and  |meet- 
Ing  the  Increased  demands  of  their  patrons." 
Through  the  world  of  music  and  the  per- 
forming arts  we  find  a  similar  discrepancy 
between  the  comparatively  few  instlttitions 
that  are  first  rate  and  those  that  ^lallfy 
more  by  courtesy  than  by  excellence.  IThou- 
sands  of  theatrical  groups  are  said  to  exist 
across  the  country;  more  than  a  dozet)  can- 
not claim  to  be  professional.  Of  the  1.100 
or  1,200  symphony  orchestras  usually  cited, 
something  over  40  maintain  seasons  adf^quate 
to  support  the  musical  careers  of  thelf  per- 
formers. It  is  important,  I  suggest,  that 
through  the  field  of  the  arts  we  reo4>gnize 
things  for  what  they  are,  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  enormous  varieties  of  Institutions 
that  confront  us. 


It  is  not  for  theoretical  reasons  only  that 
I  urge  this — not  merely  because  I  have  a 
liking  ,to  see  a  line  drawn  between  the  real 
thing  and  Its  false  Imitation.  There  are 
very  practical  considerations  which  should 
encourage  the  kind  of  factfinding  and 
evaluation  which  I  have  urged.  The  libraries 
are  anxious  to  claim  the  30  percent  tax  de- 
ductibility which  Is  now  given  to  hospitals 
and  educational  Institutions;  th^y — and  in- 
stitutions in  the  other  fields — can  legiti- 
mately ask  that  they  be  Included  in  leglslft- 
tion  providing  for  public  works,  or  that  they 
be  made  eligible  to  receive  Federal  slirplus 
property,  as  educational  institutions  now 
are  I  do  not  say'  that  these  institutions 
will  get.  this  year  or  next,  all  that  they  ask. 
But  their  chances  will  certainly  be  improved 
as  they  put  their  house  In  order  and  speed 
the  process  of  self-knowledge  and  internal 
self-discipline.  The  libraries  have  set  an 
example,  being  the  oldest  and  most  respect- 
able of  our  cultural  institutions. 

When  I  consider  the  role  that  Govern -| 
ment  will  play  in  the  next  stage  of  our  cul- 
tural development  as  a  Nation,  I  find  a  most 
suggestive  precedent  In  the  Library  Services 
Act  of  1956.  Here,  for  the  support  of  a  cul-^ 
tural  institution,  was  Invoked  a  long-estab-' 
lished  American  practice,  the  giving  of 
grants  in  aid.  Since  1862,  we  have  found 
this  an  effective  and  satisfactory  way  of  en- 
couraging and  stimulating  activities  deemed 
important  to  the  national  interest.  We 
have  used  this  principle  to  stimulate  quaU- 
fled  applicants  both  public  and  private:  we 
have  u,sed  it  to  help  set  standards  and  to  Im- 
prove administration  as  well  as  to  give  sub- 
stantial financial  supp>ort  on  the  basis  cf 
matching  funds.  The  Library  Services  Act 
aimed  particularly  to  help  libraries  in  com- 
munities under  10,000  population.  It  might 
have  had  a  severe  defect  In  that  It  spread 
the  available  funds  thin,  but  In  its  adminis- 
tration the  act  was  wisely  used  to  strengthen 
State  library  agencies  and  to  organize  and 
coordinate  services  rather  than  merely  to 
scatter  them  As  the  act  got  under  way.  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  contribution  In- 
creased from  12  million  the  first  year  to  over 
$7  million  in  recent  years,  with  the  States 
and  localities  more  than  doubling  this 
amount. 

No  one  has  talked  about  the  libraries  be- 
ing subverted — nor.  for  that  matter,  has  it 
appeared  that  the  Nation  was  going  through 
dangerous  fiscal  waters  as  a  result  of  these 
expenditures.  The  experience  is  sobering  to 
the  alarmists,  and  encouraging  to  those  who 
would  like  to  believe  that  the  Government 
can  act  in  the  field  of  culture  without  harm- 
ing the  ends  It  seeks  to  serve.  It  was  right 
that  we  should  have  recognized  the  develop- 
ment of  libraries  as  demonstrably  related  to 
the  broad  national  Interest.  One  day.  not 
too  far  off.  we  may  come  to  recognize  that 
the  development  of  certain  other  institu- 
tions is  also  a  matter  for  national  concern. 
We  may  decide  that  the  growth  of  theater 
groups  in  States  across  the  country  Is  con- 
nected with  our  capacity  as  a  people  to  per- 
ceive the  deeper  Issues  of  man's  fate,  to 
realize  the  strange  admixture  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  world,  and  In  general  to  become 
more  confident  and  mature  as  individuals 
The  theater,  or  poetry,  or  music,  may  seem 
as  significant  as  libraries  were  recognized  to 
be  in  1956 — or  as  educational  television  was 
recognized  through  similar  legislation  In  the 
current  session  of  Congress.  I  hardly  want 
to  predict  that  so  wonderful  a  thing  will 
happen.  But  I  think  we  can  argue,  on  the 
basis  of  experience  derived  from  the  libra- 
ries, that  when  such  a  day  comes  we  shall 
have  methods  and  precedents  which  will 
permit  us  to  put  the  Government  safety  in 
the  service  of  these  new  cultural  goals. 

I  say  I  cannot  predict  when  the  day  will 
come  which  will  see  the  American  people 
consciously  affirming  that  the  Institutions  of 
the    arts    represent    a    significant    national 
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interest — that  they  embody  resoioxcs  which 
we  waste  at  our  peril  and  answer  to  needs 
which  cannot  safely  be  Ignored.  Tet  I  will 
predict,  after  all.  I  bellere  such  a  day  will 
come  sooner  than  many  now  think — 
especially  th(«e  who  have  been  disheartened 
and  wearied  by  a  long  struggle  for  the  arts 
which  has  8<7emed  to  l^ace  insurmountable 
obstacles.  When  thlnga  begin  to  change  in 
this  country,  they  somietlmes  change  very 
rapidly.  And  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
way  people  Icok  upon  tfce  resources  of  their 
cultural  life. 

Why  there  should  be 'this  fresh  burgeon- 
ing of  hope  and  desire  (t  would  be  complex 
to  analyze.  When  ws  fre  In  a  position  to 
look  back  up<m  these  times  we  shall  see,  I 
believe,  that  tiie  development  of  the  arts  was 
Unked  with  all  the  prln(|lpal  developments — 
political,  economic  and  jsocial — taking  place 
within  the  great  moderta  community.  The 
growth  of  science  has  brought  a  new  enipha- 
•is  on  educatl4)n — and  education  will  always 
seem  incomplete  except' as  It  leads  men  and 
women  out  into  those  areas  of  awareness 
and  senslMUtT  where  (the  arts  have  their 
birth.  Technology  has  (brought  new  leisure; 
and  the  peop:e  are 
leisure  will  be  a  debaslj 
is  animated  by  the  pv 
excellence. 

Finally  I  suggest  that 
of  our  civilisation  as  a  whole  a  new  determi- 
nation has  been  formed:  tbe  determination 
not  to  be  a  lopsided  people,  excelling  only 
in  material  beneflu.  For  the  Individual  we 
want  the  fullness  of  life  which  comes  from 
enjoyment  of  the  arU  in  all  their  guises. 
For  the  nation  as  a  whole  we  want  the  rich- 
ness and  diversity  of  cultural  activities,  com- 
bined with  an  outward  scene — a  landscape 
both  natxiral  and  man-made — which  reflects 
the  inner  qualities  we  atrtvs  to  attain. 

This  past  April  In  a  contest  run  by  the 
National  Book  Committee  in  conn^tion  with 
Library  Week,  young  people  were  asked  why 
the  books  seemed  ImDortant  to  them.  Z 
parUcularly  like  the  wmj  of  one  15-year-old 
girl.  "Opening  th"cover  of  a  book." 
she  said,  "U  like  (opening  a  new  door  in 
your  life.  You  are  never  quite  sure  of  what 
ilea  behind  it.  but  you  know  that  some  kind 
of  life  is  going  to  bloom  out  in  front  of  you." 

That  Is  the  world  of  books.  It  is  also.  I 
like  to  think,  an  image  of  the  toUl  world 
In  wiilch  we  live.  All  around  us  new  doors 
are  being  opened.  We  do  not  know  what 
lies  behind  them,  but  each  fresh  vista  fills 
us  with  a  sense  that  life  is  more  than  the 
gathering  of  material  acquisitions.  You  have 
long  been  the  openers  of  doors,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  As  custodians  of  the  libraries 
of  our  land  you  have  been  making  it  possible 
for  countless  individuals  to  step  Into  a  noore 
spacious  existence.  It  must  be, an  imenaely 
rewarding  day  to  you  now,  w^en  so  many 
millions  of  your  fellow  countrymen  seem 
prepared  to  walk  with  you  through  the  doors 
that  lead  to  a  new  epoch  of  progress  for  the 
arts. 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR.,  TO  NATIONAL 
PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
before  the  National  Press  Club,  a  most 
significant  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  1 
believe  this  a  message  which  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate  ought  to  read  and  consider 
most  carefully,  i  believe  that  in  time  it 
will  become  a  most  historic  expression. 
Certainly  it  is  a  voice  to  be  listened  to 
both  here  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  King's  address  be  printed 
nt  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  la  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Vix. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  impressed  by  the  address 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  before  the 
National  Press  Club  and  I  had  intended 
to  aslc  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
However,  since  the  Senator  from  Mlchi- 
garf  had  heretofore  made  the  request 
that  It  be  printed,  I  shall  not  duplicate 
the  request. 

Mr.  President,  the  conscience  of  a  Na- 
tion can  be  stirred  often  by  the  single 
example  of  an  individual  citizen.  In  the 
last  decade  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has 
caused  much  soul  searching  among  his 
fellow  citizens ;  he  has  also  showed  us  the 
way  to  find  peaceful,  but  affirmative, 
solutions  of  problems  that  have  per- 
plexed us  for  too  long. 

Yesterday.  Dr.  King  told  us  about  his 
hopes  for  the  future  and  his  plans  for 
the  future.  It  was  an  inspiring  address. 
Other  Americans  should  share  in  Dr. 
King's  wisdom  and  in  Dr.  King's  faith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Aodrxss  bt  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
LuTHxa  KiNC,  Jr.,  FaxsmENT  or  the 
SotTTHERN     Christian     Leadership     Con- 

mUCNCE,     TO      THE      NATIONAL     PRESS      ClCB. 

Washington,    D.C.    Thuksoat.    Jult     19, 
1962 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  dais  guests, 
members  of  the  National  Press  Club,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I  warmly  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  address  such  a  distinguished 
group  of  JoumallBis.  For  a  period  I  felt 
that  circumstance  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  occupy  this  significant  plat- 
form at  this  particular  time.  Just  last  week 
I  was  convicted  in  the  city  court  of  Albany, 
Oa.,  for  p«trtlclpating  in  a  peaceful  march 
protesting  segregated  condiUons  in  that 
community.  I  decided,  on  the  basis  of 
conscience,  not  to  pay  the  fine  of  $178,  but 
to  serve  the  JaU  sentence  of  45  dajrs.  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  get  adjusted  to  my  new 
home  for  45  days.  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Aber- 
nathy  and, I  were  notified  that  some  un- 
known donor  had  paid  our  fines  and  that 
we  had  to  leave  the  JaU.  As  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  suggested  the  other  day,  we 
have  now  reached  a  new  landmark  in  race 
relations.  We  have  witnessed  persons  being 
ejected  from  lunch  counters  during  the  sit- 
ins,  and  thrown  Into  Jails  during  the  freedom 
rides.  But  for  the  first  time,  we  witnessed 
persons  being  kicked  out  of  Jail. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing more  powerful  in  all  the  world  than 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Anyone  sensitive  to  the  present  moods, 
morals,  and  trends  in  our  Nation,  must 
know  that  the  time  for  racl.il  Justice  has 
come.  The  issue  is  not  whether  segregation 
and  discrimination  will  be  eliminated  but 
how  they  wlU  pass  from  the  American  scene. 

During  the  past  decade  some  intelligent 
leadership  in  the  South  recognized  inevi- 
tability. Others,  however,  vainly  tried  to 
stop  the  wind  from  blowing  and  the  tides 
from  fiowlng.  The  recalcitrant  forces  au- 
thored such  concepts  as  nullification  and 
Interposition,  along  with  uglier  evils  such 
as  bombings,  mob  violence,  and  economic 
reprisals.  But  the  idea  whose  time  had 
come  moved  on,  and  over  the  rubble  left 
by  the  violence  of  the  mobsters,  many  com- 
munities resumed  their  normal  activities 
and  moved  out  on  a  new  basis  of  partial 


Integration.  To  be  sure,  the  changes  have 
httfx.  unevently  distributed  and  In  some 
communities  even  a  small  beginning  Is 
barely  perceptible.  Tet.  enough  has  been 
accomplished  to  make  the  pattern  of  the 
futiire  sharply  clear.  The  iUuslons  of  the 
dlehards  have  lieen  shattered,  and,  in  most 
instances,  they  have  made  a  hurried  retreat 
from  the  reckless  notions  of  ending  public 
education  and  closing  parks,  lunch  counters, 
and  other  public  facilities. 

But  in  the  tradition  of  the  old  guard  which 
dies  but  does  not  surrender,  a  new  hastily 
constructed  roadblock  has  appeared  In  the 
form  of  planned  and  institutionallxed  token- 
ism. Many  areas  of  the  South  are  retreat- 
ing to  a  position  which  wUl  permit  a 
handful  of  Negroes  to  attend  all-^hite 
schools  or  the  emplojrment  In  lily-white 
factories  of  one  Negro  to  a  thousand  white 
employees.  Thus,  we  have  advanced  in  some 
areas  from  all-cut  unrestrained  resistance 
to  a  sophisticated  form  of  delay  embodied 
in  tokenism.  In  a  sense,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  diCicult  problems  that  otu-  movement 
confrqsits.  But  I  am  confident  that  this 
tactic  will  prove  to  be  as  vain  a  hope  as  the 
earlier  quest  to  utilize  massive  resistance 
to  inhibit  even  a  scintilla  of  change. 

Now,  what  of  the  future?  WUl  it  be 
marked  by  the  same  types  of  action  as  the 
past  periods?  This  question  is  not  easy  to 
answer  n-ith  precision.  Certainly  there  will 
continue  to  be  resistance.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  I  am  convinced  that  the  opponents  of 
desegregation  are  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
The  old  South  has  gone,  never  to  return 
again.  Many  of  the  problems  that  we  are 
confronting  in  the  South  today  grow  out 
of  the  futile  attempt  of  the  white  South  to 
maintain  a  system  of  human  values  that 
came  into  being  under  a  feudallstic  planta- 
tion system  and  which  cannot  survive  in  a 
day  of  democratic  equalltarianism. 

First,  if  the  South  is  to  grow  economically 
it  must  continue  to  industrialize.  We  see 
signs  of  this  vigorous  industrialization,  with 
a  concomitant  urbanization,  throughout 
every  southern  State.  Day  -  after  day,  the 
South  is  receiving  new  multlmlUion-dollar 
industries.  With  the  growth  of  industry  the 
folkways  of  white  supremacy  wiU  gradually 
pass  away. 

This  growth  of  industry  will  also  Increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Negro,  and  this 
augmented  purchasing  power  will  result  In 
improved  medical  care,  greater  educational 
opportunities,  and  more  adequate  housing. 
Each  of  these  developments  will  result  in  a 
farther  weakening  of  segregation. 

In  spite  of  screams  of  "over  my  dead  body 
wUl  any  change  come."  one  must  not  over- 
look the  changes  that  have  come  to  tbe 
South  as  a  result  of  Federal  action.  There 
are  always  those  Individuals  who  argue  that 
legislation,  court  orders,  and  executive  de- 
crees from  the  Federal  Government  are 
Ineffective  because  they  cannot  change  the 
heart.  They  contend  that  you  cannot  leg- 
islate morals.  It  may  be  true  that  morality 
cannot  be  legislated,  but  behavior  can  be 
regulated.  The  law  may  not  change  the 
heart,  but  It  can  restrain  the  heartless.  It 
will  take  education  and  religion  to  change 
bad  internal  attitudes,  but  legislation  and 
court  orders  can  control  the  .external  effects 
of  bad  internal  attitudes.  Federal  court 
decrees  have  altered  transportation  patterns 
and  changed  educational  mores.  The  habits. 
if  not  the  hearts,  of  people  have  been,  and 
are  being,  altered  every  day  by  Federal  ac- 
tion. These  major  social  changes  have  a 
cumulative  force  conditioning*  other  seg- 
ments of  life. 

More  and  more  the  voice  of  the  church 
is  being  heard.  It  is  still  true  that  the 
church  is  the  most  segregated  major  insti- 
tution in  America.  As  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  I  am  ashamed  to  have  to  iiflinn  that 
11    o'clock   on    Sunday    morning;   when    we 
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stand  to  sing  "In  Christ  There  Is  No  East 
nor  West."  is  the  most  segregated  hour  of 
America,  and  the  Siinday  school  la  the  mofit 
segregated  .scbool  of  tlie  week.  But  in  spite 
of  this  appalling  fact,  we  are  beginning  to 
Shake  the  lethragy  from  our  zovls.  Here  and 
there  churches  are  courageously  making  at- 
tacks on  segregation,  and  actually  integrat- 
ing tlielr  congregation.  Several  parochial 
and  cliurch-related  schools  of  the  South  are 
throwing  off  the  traditional  yoke  of  segre- 
gation. As  the  church  continues  to  take  a 
forthright  stand  on  this  issue,  the  transi- 
tion from  a  segregated  to  an  integrated  so- 
ciety will  be  infinitely  smoother. 

Probably  the  "most  powerful  force  that 
is  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  segregation 
Is  the  new  determination  of  the  Negro  him- 
self. Por  many  years  the  Negro  tacitly  ac- 
cepted segregation.  He  was  often  the  vic- 
tim of  stagnant  passivity  and  deadening 
complacency.  While  there  were  always  solo 
voices  in  the  Negro  community  crying  out 
against  segregation,  conditions  of  fear  and 
apathy  made  in  difficult  to  develop  a  mass 
chorus.  But  through  the  forces  of  history 
something  happened  to  the  Negro.  The 
social  upheavals  of  two  world  wars,  the  great 
depression,  and  the  spread  of  the  automo- 
,  bile  have  made  it  both  possible  and  neces- 
sary for  the  Negro  to  move  away  from  his 
former  isolatioi^  on  the  rural  plantation. 
The  decline  oi.  agriculture  and  parallel 
growth  of  Industry  have  drawn  large  num- 
bers of  Negroes  to  urban  centers  and 
brought  aixiut  a  gradual  improvement  In 
their  economic  status.  New  contacts  have 
led  to  a  broadened  outlook  and  new  possi- 
bilities for  educational  advance.  Once 
plagued  with  a  tragic  sense  of  inferiority 
resulting  from  the  crippling  effects  of  slav- 
ery and  segregation,  the  Negro  has  now 
been  driven  to  reevaluate  himself.  He  has 
come  to  feel  that  he  is  somebody.  With 
this  new  sense  of  somebodiness  and  self- 
respect,  a  new  Negro  has  emerged  with  a 
new  determination  to  achieve  freedom  and 
human  dignity  whatever  the  cost  may  be. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  struggle 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  South  today. 
One  cannot  understand  the  Montgomery  bus 
boycott,  the  sit-ins,  and  the  Albany,  Ga., 
movement  without  understanding  that 
there  is  a  new  Negro  on  the  scene  with  a 
new  sense  of  dignity  and  destiny.  Thou- 
sands of  Negroes  have  come  to  see  that  it 
is  ultimately  more  honorable  to  suffer  in-, 
dignity  than  accept  segregation  in  humilia- 
tion. 

A  special  feature  of  our  struggle  is  it£ 
universal  quality.  Every  social  strata  is  In- 
volved— lower,  middle,  and  upper  class. 
Every  age — children,  teenagers,  adults,  and 
senior  citizens.  The  whole  Nation  was 
startled  by  the  Montgomery  bus  protest  in 
1956 — chiefly  because  every  Negro  allied  him- 
self in  the  cause  with  firm  discipline.  The 
same  universal  Involvement  is  now  appear- 
ing in  Albany,.  Ga.  Last  December  more 
tiian  700  Negroes  from  this  community  will- 
ingly went  to  Jail  to  create  an  effective  pro- 
test. I  shall  never  forget  this  experience  in 
which  elderly  women  over  70.  young  teen- 
agers and  middle-aged  adults  crowded  the 
Jail  cells — some  with  professional  degrees  in 
medicine,  law  and  education;  some  simple 
housekeepers  and  laborers;  others  from 
t,  business — all  differences  of  age  and  social 
status,  but  all  united  around  one  objective. 
This  is  a  powerful  growing  force  which  no 
society  may  wisely  ignore. 

Fortunately,  the  Negro  has  been  willing  to 
grapple  with  a  creative  and  powerful  force  in 
his  struggle  for  racial  Justice,  namely,  non- 
violent resistance.  This  does  not  mean  that 
a  new  method  has  come  into  being  to  serve 
as  a  sulistitute  for  litigation  and  legisla- 
tion. Certainly  we  must  continue  to  work 
through  the  courts  and  legislative  channels. 
But  those  who  adhere  to  the  method  of  non- 
violent direct   action  recognize   that   legis- 


lation and  court  orders  tend  only  to  dtfclare 
rights;  they  can  never  thoroughly  deliver 
them.  Only  when  the  people  themselves  be- 
gin to  act  are  rights  on  paper  given  life  fcilood. 
A  catalyst  is  needed  to  breathe  life  experience 
into  a  Judicial  decision  by  the  perslsteoit  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  until  they  become  |isual 
and  ordinary  in  human  conduct. 

The  method  of  nonviolent  resistaaice  is 
effective  in  that  it  has  a  way  of  dlsaj^ilng 
the  opponent,  it  exposes  his  moral  defenses, 
it  weakens  his  morale  and  at  the  same  time 
it  works  on  his  conscience. 

It  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  Indifldual 
tb   struggle   to    secure    moral    ends    ihilough 
moral   means.     One   of   the   most    perajjstent 
philosophical   debates   of   the   centuries    ha.s 
been  over  the  question  of  ends  and  noieans 
There  have  been  those  from  Machlave^ll  on 
down  who  have  argued  that  the  end  Justifies 
the  means.     This.  I  feel,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  of  communism.      Read  Lejlin  as 
he  says,  "lying,  deceit,  and  violence  arfl  Jus- 
tifiable means  to  bring  about  the  endl  of  a 
classless  society."     This  is  where  nonviolence 
breaks    with    communism    and    any    other 
method  which  contends  that  tlie  end  justifies 
the  means.     In  a  real  sense,  the  mearu^  rep- 
resent the  Ideal  In  the  making  and  the  end 
in  process.     So  In  the  long  run  destructive 
n^ans  cannot  bring  about  constructive  ends, 
because  the  end  is  preexistent  in  the  oceans. 
Nonviolent  resistance  also  provides  a  crea- 
tive force  through  which  men  can  chaatiellze 
their  discontent.     It  does  not  require  that 
they   abandon   their   discontent.     Thfcj   dis- 
content Is  sound  and  healthy.     Nonvh^lence 
saves  it  from  degenerating  into  morbid  bit- 
terness and  hatred.     Hate   Is  always  tragic 
It  is  as  injurious  to  the  hater  as  it  is  io  the 
hated.    It  distorts  the  personality  and]  scars 
the  soul.     Psychiatrists  are  telling  iW  now 
that  many  of  the  inner  conflicts  and  grange 
things  that  happen  in  the  subconsciotis  are 
rooted  in-hfite.     So  they  are  now  saying,  ■'lave 
or  perish."     This  is  the  beauty  of  nrtinvio- 
lence.     It  says  you  can  struggle  withou|t  hat- 
ing; you  can  fight  war  without  violence 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  as  the  [Negro 
plunges  deeper  into  the  quest  for  freed0m.  he 
will  plunge  even  deeper  into  the  phiipsophy 
of  nonviolence.  As  a  race  we  must  work  pas- 
sionately and  unrelentingly  for  flrsf-class 
citizenship,  but  we  must  never  use  second- 
class  methods  to  gain  it.  We  must  never 
succumb  to  the  temfHation  of  using  vlt)lence 
in  the  struggle,  for  if  this  happens,  utnborn 
generations  will  be  the  recipients  of  k  long 
and  desolate  night  of  bitterness  and  oat  chief 
legacy  to  the  future  will  be  an  endlesa  reign 
of  meaningless  chaos. 

I  feel  that  this  way  of  nonviolence  1^  vital 
because  it  Is  the  only  way  to  reestablish  the 
broken  community.  It  is  the  method  which 
seeks  to  Implement  the  just  law  by  t^speal- 
Ing  to  the  conscience  of  the  great  decent 
majority  who  through  blindness,  fear,  pride, 
or  irrationality  have  allowed  their  con- 
sciences to  sleep. 

The  nonviolent  resistors  can  sunrtnarize 
their  message  in  the  following  simple  <erms: 
We  will  take  direct  action  against  injustice 
without  waiting  for  other  agencies  tjo  act. 
We  will  not  obey  unjust  laws  or  sutattnit  to 
unjust  practices.  We  will  do  this  peace- 
fully, openly,  cheerfully  because  ouf  aim 
is  to  persuade.  We  adopt  the  means  of  non- 
violence because  our  end  is  a  community  at 
peace  with  itself.  We  will  try  to  psysuade 
with  our  words,  but  if  our  words  fflil,  we 
will  try  to  persuade  with  ovir  acts.  Vfe  will 
always  be  willing  to  talk  and  seek  falB  com- 
promise, but  we  are  ready  to  suffer  when 
necessary  and  even  risk  our  lives  to  biecome 
witnesses  to  the  truth  as  we  see  it. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  is  notl  with- 
out successful  precedent.  We  have  th^  mag- 
nificent example  of  Gandhi  who  challenged 
the  might  of  the  British  Empire  and  Won  In- 
dependence for  his  people  by  using  otlly  the 
weapons  of  truth,   noninjury,   courage,   and 


soul  force.  Today  we  have  the  noble  exam- 
ple of  thousands  of  Negro  students  who  have 
nonvlolently  challenged  the  principalities  of 
segregation.  Their  courageous  and  disci- 
plined activities  have  come  as  a  refreshing 
oasis  in  a  desert  sweltering  with  the  heat  of 
injustice.  They  have  taken  the  whole  Na- 
tion back  to  those  great  wells  of  democracy 
whlcli  were  dug  deep  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
Hiers  in  the  formulation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  One 
day  all  of  America  will  be  proud  of  their 
achievements 

Along  with  uur  continued  efforts  in  non- 
violent direct  action,  we  are  determined  to 
extend  our  exercise  of  constitutional  privi- 
leges to  areas  heretofore  neglected,  particu- 
larly in  the  exercise  of  the  ballot.  We  are 
embarked  upon  a  campaign  to  Involve  mil- 
lions of  Negroes  in  the  use  of  the  franchise 
Some  of  our  workers  have  already  suffered 
violence  and  arrests  for  these  efforts,  but  we 
will  continue.  We  believe  that  with  our 
intensified  actions  a  correspondingly  ex- 
panded Federal  Government  program  of 
vigorotis  law  enforcement  is  indispensable. 
A  number  of  administrative  initiatives  have 
been  useful,  and  the  present  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  certainly  moved  with  forthrlght- 
ness  and  concern  in  the  sensitive  area  of  voter 
registration  But  the  coming  period  will  un- 
dovibtedly  require  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment utilize  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  ex- 
tensively and  seek  court  appointed  referees 
in  thovisands  of  communities  In  which  the 
right  to  vote  is  flagrantly  and  brutally 
denied  to  Negroes.  The  majesty  of  Federal 
law  must  assert  Its  supremacy  over  the 
reign  of  evil  and  illegality  dominating  defiant 
sovithern  communities. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  talking  about  . 
the  problem  as  It  exists  In  the  South.  But  I 
hope  this  is  not  interpreted  as  my  feeling 
that  the  problem  is  merely  southern.  Indeed 
no  section  of  our  country  can  boast  of  clean 
hands  in  the  area  of  brotherhood.  Segrega- 
tion may  exist  in  the  South  in  overt  and 
glaring  forms,  but  it  exists  In  the  North  iJi 
hidden  and  subtle  forms.  Housing  and  em- 
ploynient  discrimination  are  often  as 
prominent  in  the  North  as  they  are  In  the 
South.  In  short,  the  racial  Issue  that  we 
confront  in  America  Is  not  a  sectional  but  a 
national   problem. 

I  must  also  clear  up  another  impression 
which  may  have  been  conveyed.  I  have 
talked  about  the  emerging  new  order  of 
integration,  and  the  forces  that  are  at  work 
to  assure  its  realization.  From  this  one  may 
conclude  that  I  am  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  problem  is  about  solved 
now,  and  that  man  can  sit  complacently  by 
the  wayside  and  wait  on  the  coming  of  the 
inevitable.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Human  progress  is  neither  auto-  i 
matic  nor  Inevitable.  The  Darwinian  the- 
ory of  evolution  is  valid  in  the  biological 
realm,  but  when  a  Hubert  Spencer  seeks  to 
apply  it  to  the  whole  of  society  there  Is 
very  little  evidence  for  it.  Even  a  super- 
ficial look  at  history  reveals  that  no  social 
advance  rolls  in  on  the  wheels  of  inevi- 
tability; it  comes  through  the  tireless  efforts 
and  persistent  work  of  dedicated  individuals 
Without  this  hard  work,  tlqie  Itself  becomes 
an  ally  of  the  primitive  forces  of  Irrational 
emotionalism  and  social  stagnation.  We 
have  already  suffered  unnecessary  delays  In 
the  civil  rights  struggle  because  of  this  lack 
of  vigorous  and  positive  action. 

To  outline  the  problem  is  to  chart  the 
course  of  the  Negro  freedom  movement.  We 
have  come  to  the  day  when  a  piece  of  free- 
dom is  not  enough  for  us  as  hunian  beings 
nor  for  the  Nation  of  which  we  are  part. 
We  have  been  given  pieces,  but  unlike  bread, 
a  slice  of  which  does  diminish  hunger,  u 
piece  of  liberty  no  longer  suffices.  Freedom 
Is  like  life.  You  cannot  t)e  given  life  in  in- 
stallments. You  cannot  be  given  breath  but 
no  b6dy,  nor  a  heart  but  no  blood  vessels. 
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Freedom  Is  one  thing — you  have  It  all.  or  you 
are  not  free. 

Our  goal  is  freedom.  I  believe  we  will 
win  it  because  the  goal  of  the  Nation  U 
freedom.  Tet  we  are  not  paaalvely  waiting 
for  a  deliverance  to  come  from  others  moved 
by  titelr  pity  for  us.  Otir  destiny  is  bound 
up  with  the  destiny  of  America — we  built  it 
for  two  centuries  without  wages,  we  made 
cotton  king,  we  built  our  homes  and  homes 
for  our  masters  and  suffered  injustice  and 
humiliation — but  out  of  a  bottomless  vital- 
ity continued  to  live  an^^^ow.  If  the  In- 
expressible cruelties  of  slavery  could  not 
extinguish  our  existence,  the  opposition  we 
now  face  will  surely  fall.  We  feel  that  we 
are  the  conscience  of  America — wr  are  its 
troubled  soul— we  will  continue  to  insist 
that  right  be  done  because  both  God's  will 
and  the  heritage  of  our  Nation  speak 
through  our  echoing  demands. 

We  are  simply  seeking  to  bring  into  full 
realization  the  American  dream — a  dream 
yet  unfulfilled.  A  dream  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity, of  privilege  and  property  widely 
distributed;  a  dream  of  a  land  where  men 
no  longer  argue  that  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  determines  the  content  of  liis  charac- 
ter; the  dream  of  a  land  where  every  man 
win  respect  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
personality — this  is  the  dream.  When  it  U 
realised,  the  Jangling  discords  of  our  Na- 
tion win  be  transformed  into  a  beautiful 
symphony  of  brotherhood,  and  men  every- 
where will  know  that  America  Is  truly  the 
land  of  the  free  arid  the  home  of  the  brave. 


CONTINUED  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

CAUSES  CRITICAL  SITUATION  IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

SFNATE    WILL    >{OLO    HEAaiNCS    ON    MEASURE    TO 
_,.  RESTOKE  SERVICE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
continued  strike,  affecting  the  operation 
of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  has  become  a  pro- 
tracted shutdown.  It  has  caused,  as  I 
have  earlier  stated  in  this  forum,  not 
only  the  vital  flights  of  this  scheduled 
carrier  but  it  has  injured  the  economy 
of  many  areas  of  the  country. 

In  West  Virginia  there  is  a  real  con- 
cern by  the  traveling  public  and  by  ship- 
pers. Illustrative  of  this  problem  of  a 
lack  of  service  by  Eastern  at  Charleston, 
in  our  State,  is  a  letter  received  July  15 
from  a  businessman.    He  states  that — 

The  industry  of  this  valley  and  adjacent 
communities  is  in  no  position  to  be  forced 
into  shutdowns  and  piecemeal  operation  t>e- 
cauae  they  cannot  get  critical  material  and 
supplies  in  by  air. 

Of  the  31  trunkllne  flights  serving  Charles- 
ton, 15  were  maintained  by  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

Yesterday,  I  had  firsthand  knowledge  of  a 
plant  having  to  send  some  400  employees 
back  home  because  they  did  not  get  an  anti- 
cipated airfreight  shipment.  The  airlines 
now  operating  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  load  every  flight  to  capacity  but  as  I  said 
it  Is  Just  a  pure  physical  impossibility  for 
them  to  fill  the  gap.  If  16  trunkllne  flights 
were  all  that  Is  needed  in  Charleston  there 
would  never  have  been  more  operating  in  the 
first  place. 

The  atx>ve  cited  instance  has  been  repeated 
many  times  by  different  industries  to  a  more 
or  lesser  degree,  probably  in  practically 
every  city  affected  by  this  strike,  all  because 
a'  handful  of  flight  engineers  choose  this 
method  of  settling  their  differences  with 
their  employer. 

Actually,  more  than  half  of  West  Virginia's 
entire  population  is  affected  to  some  degree 
by  this  situation  while  this  strike  is  allowed 
to  go  on. 

In  view  of  the  atx>ve  facts,  I  plead  for  you 
to  do  everything  In  your  power  to  relieve  tills 


Situation  and  have  this  strike  brought  to 
abeyance  as  soon  as  possible,  thus  allowing 
our  economy  to  retiu^  to  normalcy. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member  can  begin  hearings  on  legis- 
lation to  bring  settlement  to  such  a 
strike  in  the  air  transport  industry.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  chairman  [Mr. 
McNamamI  that  we  will  meet  very  soon 
on  this  issue. 

And,  it  is  a  fact  that  action  should 
come  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  cosponsor 
the  bill  presented  by  Senator  Monronct. 
The  Washington  Post  accurately  eval- 
uated the  situation  in  an  editorial  of 
July  18.  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  Lap  or  Congress 

Senator  Monronet  acted  none  too  soon  In 
introducing  a  bill  to  compel  settlement  of 
the  filght  engineers  strike  against  Eastern 
Air  Lines.  The  administration  has  l>een  very 
lenient  in  dealing  with  this  inexcusable  walk- 
out. Secretary  of  Labor  Ooldt>erg  went  to 
great  pains  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  in  the  Trans  World  Air- 
lines case.  That  settlement  was  entirely  fair 
to  the  flight  engineers,  and  it  should  have 
ended  their  dispute  with  all  the  airlines.  It 
appears,  however,  that  si>eclai  legislation 
will  be  necessary  to  avoid  a  protracted  and 
costly  Interruption  of  airline  service  to  the 
public. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Aviation  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  Monronet  has  tailored  his 
bill  to  the  existing  emergency.  He  would 
authorize  the  President  to  submit  disputes 
such  as  that  Involving  the  flight  engineers 
to  a  Jurisdictional  disputes  board,  which 
would  have  authority  to  work  out  a  final 
settlement.  The  award  would  be  final  and 
binding  and  could  be  enforced  In  the  courts. 
In  the  interest  of  gettmg  quick  action  in 
Congress,  the  Senator  has  limited  the  8C(^ 
of  the  bill  to  air  carriers  and  to  specifically 
designated   types  of  Jurisdictional  disputes. 

The  situation  confronting  Congress  is 
this:  The  flight  engineers  are  trying  to 
perpetuate  a  costly  piece  of  feathert>edding 
which  the  industry  cannot  afford.  They 
have  rejected  a  reasonable  compromise 
worked  out  with  great  care.  The  time  lias 
come  for  the  public  Interest  to  prevail.  As 
Senator  Monronet  has  pointed  out,  "Tlie 
American  people  cannot  tolerate  selfish  and 
irresponsible  conduct  by  a  small  minority 
of  workers  which  will  affect  adversely  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow  workers,  our  transpcx'- 
tation  system,  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments." 

Several  other  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
indicated  deep  Interest  in  the  Monroney  bill. 
We  tiiink  it  should  be  enacted  both  as  a 
means  of  ending  the  present  strike  and  as 
a  precedent  for  dealing  with  similar  dis- 
putes which  deprive  the  public  of  essential 
service  or  threaten  the  public  health  and 
safety.  It  will  need,  of  course,  a  strong 
boost  from  the  President. 


THE    ENEMY   IS    INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  occa- 
sion the  American  people  are  subjected 
to  the  nonsense  of  what  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mish-mash  of  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  motives  and  ob- 
jectives of  International  communism. 

We  have  on  one  hand  those  who  refuse 
to  recognize   International  communism 


for  what  it  is — a  deadly  conspiracy  dedi- 
cating its  every  effort  to  the  stifling  of 
our  freedoms  and  our  way  of  life;  a 
deadly  conspiracy  relentlessly  pursuing 
its  goal  of  domination  of  all  the  world. 

And.  Mr.  President,  we  have  those  who 
are  so  blind  that  they  look  to  many  non- 
Communist  areas  of  the  world  to  deter- 
mine who  may  be  opposed  to  our  way  of 
life,  yet  ignore  the  grave  danger  of  this 
ever-present  Communist  threat — these 
are  the  people  who  would  have  you  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  a  handful  of 
Portuguese  on  a  tiny  spot  of  land  repre- 
sent a  deadly  menace  to  world  peace  and 
must  therefore  be  shackled  with  the  sub- 
jugation that  comes  with  the  march  of 
an  "army  of  liberation". 

I  might  interject  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  those  of  this  latter  view- 
point remind  me  of  the  individual  who 
launches  off  on  a  crusade  against  the 
inoffensive  prairie  dog  while  ignoring  the 
neighboring  rattlesnake  which  Ues  coiled 
waiting  to  strike  at  an  opportune 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  when  we 
are  confronted  with  not  only  the  propa- 
ganda onslaughts  of  the  Communists 
designed  to  confuse  us  but  likewise  the 
parroting  of  this  nonsense  by  people  in 
the  free  world  who  should  know  better; 
clear  heads  and  clear  voices  are  needed 
to  prevent  our  losing  the  way  in  the 
jungle  of  misimderstanding  and  mis- 
representation that  is  about  us. 

One  such  pathfinder  is  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

At  a  time  when  uncertainties  may  be 
developing  in  the  minds  of  American 
concerning  the  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Mr.  Hoover  has  come  forth 
again — as  he  has  so  often  in  the  past — 
with  a  stirring  statement  which  not  only 
sets  forth  the  mighty  hallmarks  of 
liberty  for  which  we  stand  but  which 
clearly  and  concisely  outlines  for  all  the 
citizens  of  this  country  and  the  free  world 
what  is  the  most  paramount  issue  of  our 
times. 

Mr.  Hoover  spoke  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  program  "Monitor"  on 
July  15.  His  address  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  citizen,  and  in  partic- 
ular of  every  father  and  mother  in  this 
land  who  cherish  the  freedoms  which 
have  been  theirs  and  who  desire  the 
same  opportimities  of  liberty  and  happi- 
ness for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Mr.  President,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  states 
in  this  speech — and  he  has  said  it  time 
and  again  before — that  the  "enemy  is 
international  communlsqi." 

This  is  a  simple  fact  of  life,  but  how 
often  have  we  found  Americans  afraid  or 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  this  truth? 

Too  frequently,  in  my  opinion,  there 
have  been  those  who,  literally  are  so 
afraid  of  their  own  shadows  that  th^y 
have  searched  and  searched  for  Just  one 
word  or  one  phrase  to  be  substituted  for 
another  so  as  not  to  "offend"  some 
imaginary  friend. 

The  times  call  for  proper  identiflca- 
tion.  the  calling  of  the  spade  when  it  is 
a  spade,  or  an  enemy  when  it  is  an 
enemy,  the  recognition  of  friend  from 
foe. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  done  this  in  his 
excellent  address  and  I  commend  it  to 
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my  colleagues  and  to  thi .  people  of 
/^p^t4«»>  And  I  would  commend  it  to 
those  who  serre  in  the  Soviet  Embassy 
downtown.  They  need  not  transmit  the 
address  of  Mr.  Hoover  to  Moscow,  but 
they  might  well  pass  along  tha  message 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  thoughts  reflect  the 
thinking  of  most  Americans. 

We  recognize  who  are  our  friends  and 
who  are  our  enemies. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  tells  why. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  of  the  Honorable 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  % 

.  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Commxtnism  by  J.  Edgab 
Hoovn,  DntBCTOB,  Fedisal  Busxau  aw  In- 
VEsntfATioN,  Natignal  Beoadcasttno  Co., 
jTn.T  1&.  1962 

V7e  In  America  are  today  facing -a  grave 
danger^tliat  of  International  communism — 
and  you,  as  citizens,  or  potential  citizens, 
play  an  Increaalogly  Important  part  In  pro- 
tecting our  Nation. 

Not  long  ago  a  student  came  to  my  office. 
He  waa  an  Intelligent  young  man.  well  versed 
In  the  affairs  of  the  world.  I  still  remember 
one  of  his  remarks.  "I  feel  that  most  Ameri- 
cans," he  said,  *^oung  and  old  alike,  simply 
4ire  not  aware  of  the  terrible  danger  which 
communtem  poses  t<x  ua.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  this  enemy." 

These  words  reflect  great  practical  wisdom. 
They  recalled  for  me  a  statement  made  by 
Edward  Gibbon,  the  English  historian.  In  his 
lxx>lE,  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  "The  Romans."  Gibbon  wrote, 
"were  tgnoraot  of  t^c-^xtent  of  their  danger 
and  the  nunibeT,>dfUielr  enemies." 

Do  Americans  today  realize  the  dangers 
they  face?  Do  they  realise  the  number  of 
their  enemies?  Are  we  willing  to  do  our 
•hai«  to  keep  our  Nation  from  going  the  way 
of  the  Roman  Empire? 

These  are  serious  questions,  questions 
-which  affect  us  as  citizens. 

Today  our  Nation  Is  faced  with  an  enemy 
as  deadly,  as  dangerous,  as  ruthless  as  any 
enemy  who  pounded  at  the  gates  of  the  Bo- 
man  Empire.  This  enemy  is  international 
oommunism.  At  this  moment  the  Commu- 
nists, spearheaded  by.lioscow.  are  attempting 
to  destooy  America  and  make  us  a  province 
of  a  vast  Oommunlst  empire.  No  barbarian 
tribe  o^  old  was  as  fiendishly  led,  as  cruelly 
motlrated.  as  cynlcaUy  inclined  as  these  bar- 
barians of  the  aoth  century. 

Today  a  vast  Ideological  battle  Is  'under- 
way for  the  minds  of  men,  women  and 
young  peofde.  Nothing  less  Is  at  stake  than 
the  very  existence  of  our  Judaic-Christian 
civilizaticxt — the  values  which  have  given 
meaning  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  over 
the  years.  For  this  reason,  we  In  America 
simply  cannot  afford  to  have  a  future  hls- 
tCMian,  like  Edward  Gibbon,  write  that 
Arnica  was  Ignorant  of  Its  dan^prs  and 
the  number  of  Its  enemies. 

V7e  miist  know  the  dangers.  We  must 
know  the  enemy.  Most  of  all,  we  must  know 
the  values  of  American  life  we  are  defending. 
Just  wtiat  do  the  Communists  desire? 
Communism  dates  back  over  100  years  when 
two  Oemuui  exUes  in  England,  Karl  Marx 
and  Frledrlch  Engels,  propoimded  the  prin- 
ciples of  what  they  called  scientific  social- 
ism or  communism.  They  viewed  society 
in  terms  of  classes  and  felt  that  a  Com- 
munist society  could  come  about  only  by 
m^ms  of  class  warfare.  "The  Communists 
disdain  to  conceal  their  views  and  aims. 
They  openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be 
'  attained  only  by  the  forcible  overthrow  of 


all   jgrtoting  social   conditions,"   proclaimed 
Mm   Communist  manifesto  of    184S. 

This  meant  that  Marx  and  Engels  reji^ted 

any  reform  of  society  by  democratic 
methods.  To  them,  democratic  relCrms 
merely  slowed  the  revolution,  and  Irnce 
should  be  opposed.  Harx  and  Engels  had 
no  f»ith  in  free  elections,  in  a  demoefatic 
court  system,  in  a  free  press,  free  speiich— 
all  the  rights  which  symbolize  our  wfly  of 
life.  Communism,  despite  its  high-sounding 
doubletalk  phrases,  is  a  tystem  designed  to 
enslave  mankind.  ' 

Marx  and  Engels  rejected  God.  Religion 
Is  the  "opium  of  the  people."  Marx  said. 
Hence,  man,  in  their  view,  was  meWly  a 
piece  of  living  matter  to  be  manlpulattd  at 
the  will  of  the  state.  He  was  not  a  clwlld  of 
God.  capable  of  creative  accomplisttpient 
under  divine  guidance.  Man,  to  the  Com- 
munists, must  be  controlled  and  dlnScted. 
The  Ideas  of  Marx  and  Engels  have  cofit  the 
world  untold  misery,  and  remain  todfy  as 
the  major  threat  to  the  very  existence  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life. 

V.  I.  Lenin,  a  shrewd,  crafty,  sly  Ratslan, 
took  up  the  ideas  of  Marx  and  Engels.  't«nln 
was  a  master  organizer,  propagandii*>  and 
agitator.  He  took  the  philosophical  concepts 
of  Marx  and  Engels  and  gave  them  organiza- 
tional form,  creating  the  Communist  Party. 
The  party,  under  his  influence.  bec«»ne  a 
group  of  select,  well-trained  hard-core  fnem- 
•bers.  They  are  the  individuals  upon  t?hom 
the  party  depends  to  bring  about  the  Evolu- 
tion. They  are  the  bitter  enemies  of  America. 
We  know  the  results.  In  November  1917. 
lienlh  and  his  Bmall  group  of  hencflimen 
seized  state  power  in  Russia.  Slncei  that 
date,  conamunism  has  been  an  extremely  ag- 
gressive force.  Today  the  Communist^  con- 
trol one  out  of  every  three  human  befciigs  In 
the  world  and  one-quarter  of  the  earth'fe  land 
surface.  Fifty  years  ago  Lenin  was  living  as 
an  exile  in  Western  Europe,  in  old  boSrdlng 
houses,  eating  cheap  food,  wearing  shoddy 
Clothes.  Today  he  is  hailed  as  the  gliding 
genius  of  millions.  Communism  has  Ij^en  on 
the  march.  Its  progress  must  be  stopped  or 
else  we  cannot  Uve  as  a  free  nation. 

The  outcome  wUl  depend.  In  large  mijasure. 
upon  you — the  citizen.  Today  the  CO»nmu- 
nists  are  directing  tremendous  prestniu-e  to 
influence  your  thinking.  The  Com^iunlst 
Party  of  the  United  States  is  an  IntegAl  arm 
of  the  international  Communist  movement. 
It  is  not  a  legitimate  political  party,  but  a 
conspiracy  completely  loyal  to  a  foreign 
I>ower,  Russia. 

The  Conunnnlsts  In  this  country  desire  to 
overthrow  our  Government  and  estanllsh  a 
Soviet  dictatorship.  They  scoff  at  th«  Ideals 
of  George  Washington  and  Abraham  lijncoln. 
To  them,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  ml^ulded 
individual  whose  writings  on  liberty  and 
freedom  are  archaic  documents.  If  th^  Com- 
munists were  In  control  today  in  Aifierica, 
we  would  be  studying  such  Communist  or- 
ganizations as  the  Third  International  and 
such  individuals  as  John  Reed,  one  Of  the 
first  Communists  in  America,  and  William  Z. 
Foster,  former  chairman  emeritus  of  the 
Conmiunlst  Party,  U5.A..  who  died  ili  Mos- 
cow. The  whole  history  of  our  o^untry 
would  be  written  from  a  Conununlst,  point 
of  view. 

Why  are  the  Communists  today  appealing 
so  strongly  to  young  people?  Why  atje  they 
encouraging  high  level  party  officials  to  speak 
to  student  groups?  Why  are  they  orgftnlzing 
Commimist  youth  organizations?  >tfhy  do 
they  publish  periodicals  designed  for  youth? 
The  Communists  realize  that  the  young 
people  win  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  They 
want  to  Influence  their  thinking  H^w,  to 
convince  them  that  commxinlsm  is  siiperior 
to  free  government.  Many  of  the  top  bfllclals 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  {States 
became  party  members  In  their  teens  ck  thelr 
e£u-ly  twenties.  Gus  Hall,  General  Secretary 
of    the    Communist    Party    of    the    tTnlted 


States,  was  only  16  years  of  age  when  he  be- 
came a  party  member.    He  is  now  the  most 
powerful  Commxinist  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  young  person  is  a  teenager  is 
the  time  he  U  forming  his  basic  coavlctlMiS 
In  life — and  the  Communists  know  tlfets.    For 
that  reason,  they  want  to  tovich  his  thinking, 
to  expose  him  to  the  deceitful  double  talk 
of   their    program.     The    Communlste    talk 
glibly    of    •peace,"    "Justice"   and    "brother- 
hood."    They   claim  that   their  system  will 
bring  a  Utopia  where  struggle,  pain  and  un- 
happiness  will  be  abolished.     The<*e  glitter- 
ing i^romises  are  dlsproven  by  the  harsh  facts 
of  reality.    No  nation  has  ever  freely  elected 
a  Communist  government.    Millions  of  men. 
women  amd  children  have  fled  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain—risking   their    lives    that    they    might 
reach  freedom.     The  Communist  world  Is  a 
world  of  walls,  searchlis^hts  and   guards— a 
prisun  for  the  heart,  mind  and  soul.     Com- 
munist theory  and  practice  have  twth  been 
exposed  as  fraudulent. 

The  very  intensity  of  this  Communist  ef- 
fort to  reach  young  people,  however,  chows 
how  the  enemy  can  be  defeated. 

One  of  our  best  defenses  against  cammu- 
lusm  is  the  strong  moral  character  of  our 
young  people.  They  are  the  young  men  and 
women  who  know  tlte  real  meaning  of  our 
American  heritage.  They  know  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  our  forefathers  in  bring- 
ing forth  a  nation  conceived  in  liberty 
They  know  that  freedom  Ls  a  precious  com- 
modity which  must  be  rewon  every  day 
They  sund  willing  to  do  their  share. 

In  this  fight  against  communism.  ■vhM  nrc 
s(ime  of  the  qualities  America  expects  from 
Its  yuung  people?  Let  me  mentlqn  a  few; 
1  High  Ideals:  America  was  founded  by 
men  and  women  with  high  Ideals,  men  and 
women  whose  daily  lives  were  Imbued  with 
the  vision  of  a  great  nation  yet  to  come. 
Young  people  shou'.J  have  lofty  ideals  They 
are  the  guldeposts  to  the  future. 

2.  Cotu-age:  This  is  the  courage  to  get  a 
job  done,  to  persevere  despite  adversity. 
Too  often  there  is  the  temptation  to  do  • 
Job  halfway,  to  give  up,  to  let  others  carry 
on.  Such  an  attitude  Is  wrong.  We  need 
young  people  who  say.  "Count  on  me  all  the 
way      I  win  do  my  Job  for  America." 

3.  Self  discipline:  Young  people  must 
learn  to  dlscipUne  themselves,  to  make 
themselves  useful  to  society.  A  mark  of 
maturity  Is  teaching  ourselves  the  disciplines 
of  hard  work,  loyalty,  and  dedication.  Self- 
discipllne  is  not  an  easy  task.  There  are 
many  storms  and  stresses  along  life's  way. 
Self-discipline  requires  personal  sacrifice  and 
determination.     But  It  Is  moet  essential. 

4.  Enthusiasm:  Nothing  Injures  a  great 
cause  more  quickly  than  a  "wet  blanket." 
Be  willing  to  volunteer  to  do  a  Job,  and  do 
It  enthusiastically.  Enthusiasm  is  highly 
infectious.  If  you  are  enthusiastic  for 
America,  others  wlU  be  also. 

5.  Integrity:  To  my  mind.  Integrity  is  one 
of  the  moat  Important  words  in  our  lan- 
guage. It  sums  up  the  quality  of  a  man's 
character.  Be  honest  In  all  of  your  dealings; 
be  fair;  be  uncompromising  In  the  pursuit 
of  what  is  right.  Stay  loyal  to  your  high 
Ideals.  Never  sully  them  by  dishonor,  com- 
promise or  expediency. 

Niklta  Khrushchev,  the  world's  No.  I  Com- 
munist, has  characterized  the  United  States 
as  a  "worn  out  runner  running  on  Its  past 
reputation."  Mr.  Khrushchev  vlevra  the 
United  States  as  a  dying  nation,  a  country 
which  will  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  however,  does  not  un- 
derstand the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 
He  does  not  realize  that  they  will  take  up 
the  banner  of  freedom,  that  they  will  hold 
aloft  the  torch  of  freedom  given  them  by 
their  forefathers.  You  represent  America's 
answer  to  this  atheistic  menace  stesuning 
from  the  perverted  minds  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Frledrlch  Engels  and  voiced  today  by  the 
blatant  Khrushchev. 
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In  this  worldwide  ideological  struggle, 
how  can  you  now  best  aid  your  country? 

1.  Seek  to  know  more  about  the  evils  of 
communism.  Its  strategy  and  tactics,  its  false 
claims.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
responsible  knowledge.  For  too  long  the 
Conununlsts  have  thrived  on  our  lack  of 
knowledge  about  their  affairs. 

2.  Take  the  time  to  learn  more  about  the 
values  which  have  made  this  Nation  great. 
Do  you  know  bow  our  Constitution  was 
written?  What  was  the  role  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  James  Madison?  What  Is  the 
Bill  of  Rights?  How  did  Thomas  Jefferson 
contribute  to  American  political  thinking? 
These  are  questions  about  which  you  should 
be  thinking. 

3.  Take  every  opportunity  to  visit  the  his- 
toric shrines  of  America.  We  in  this  Nation 
can  be  proud  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Government  and  private  groups  to  com- 
memorate historic  events.  When  you  travel, 
make  the  effort  to  see  them.  Each  shrine 
has  a  story  of  America  to  tell — Bunker 
Hill.  Independence  Hall.  Valley  Forge.  The 
visits  of  Americans,  especially  young  people, 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  are  an  excellent  way  to 
know  your  country  better.  We  appreciate 
very  much  yaur  coming  to  see  our  FBI  head- 
quarters. 

4  Contrast  what  communism  has  to  offer 
with  our  way  of  life.  Think  of  the  blessings 
we  have  and  count  them  one  by  one;  free- 
dom of  spe<'ch,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  to  worship  God  as  we  wish,  free  elec- 
tions, trial  by  jury.  Do  these  rights  exist 
under  communism?  The  answer  is  "no." 
Communism  means  slavery  of  mind,  body 
and  soul. 

5.  Keep  abreast  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
through  your  newspapers  and  on  radio  j  nd 
television.  What  is  occurring  in  your  coun- 
try, what  are  Communist  nations  doing? 
Ask  yourself  Could  you  give  a  brief  re- 
sume to^ay  about  the  troubled  areas  of  the 
world?     America  needs  informed  citizens. 

6.  Stand  firm  for  your  convictions.  Today 
the  Communists  are  trying  to  convince  you 
that  freedom  Is  old-fashionsd  and  that  thelr 
way  of  life  Ik  superior.  Know  the  strength 
of  our  institutions  of  Government.  Be  ready 
to  defend  them.  Be  able,  if  you  were  argu- 
ing with  a  hard  core  Communist,  to  stand  by 
your  ground.     That  Is  the  challenge 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  responsible 
knowledge  In  our  fight  against  communism — 
a  knowledge  anchored  In  faith  In  God.  We 
can  defeat  communism  because  we  have  the 
superior  vahies.  the  superior  way  of  life. 
The  task  will  not  be  easy.  But  we  can  win 
If  each  of  us  Is  willing  to  do  his  share.  We 
must  meet  communism  with  facts,  not  hys< 
teria.  Never  must  we  be  gtiilty  of  witch 
hunts  or  vlgllantlsm.  Truth  Is  our  best 
weapon  of  attack. 

Not  long  ago  I  talked  with  a  special  agent 
of  the  FBI  who  was  facing  a  very  difficult 
problem.  I  can  still  remember  the  intensity 
of  his  eyes  and  the  determination  In  his 
face.  "I  can  meet  this  problem."  he  said, 
"because  I  am  not  going  to  give  up." 

Yes.  we  In  America  are  not  going  to  give 
up.  We  are  going  to  win  this  battle — and 
In  winning  It.  we  are  protecting  liberty  for 
all   the  generiitions  yet  to  come. 


THE    IMPENDING    MISSILE   FACILI- 
TIES STRIKE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
forceful  statraaents  made  yesterday  by 
Senator  McCleixan,  Senator  Stennis, 
Senator  Curtis  and  others,  expressing 
profound  concern  with  the  fact  that  work 
in  our  great  missile  and  aerospace  indus- 
try may  come  to  a  halt  on  Monday  due 
to  a  nation^ilde  strike.  Six  of  our  Na- 
tion's major  defense  contractors  involv- 


ed in  the  production  and  development  of 
missiles  and  space  vehicles  are  currently 
conducting  last  minute  negotiations  with 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  in 
an  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  new  con- 
tracts. The  deadline  date  on  these  con- 
tract negotiations  is  just  3  days  away  on 
Monday.  July  23.  after  which  the  UAW 
and  the  JAM  have  threatened  to  take 
theii"  members  out  on  strike  if  an  agree- 
ment is  not  reached. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  strike  threat  be- 
comes a  reality,  and  there  are  growing 
indications  that  it  will,  it  has  the  po- 
tential to  take  350.000  workers  off  the 
job  and  to  bring  our  entire  missile  and 
aerospace  production  program  to  a 
standstill.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  economic  and  strategic  consequences 
of  such  a  national  work  stoppage  would 
be  catastrophic.  Should  such  a  strike 
eventuate  the  President  has  the  present 
power  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  seek 
to  enjoin  this  work  stoppage  for  80  days. 

I  trust  that  the  President  and  his  key 
legal  advisers  are  already  prepared  to 
move  under  the  Taft-Hartley  emergency 
powers  should  the  necessity  for  action 
arise.  But.  Mr.  President,  if  a  strike 
should  occur  and  if  a  settlement  is  not 
reached  during  the  80-day  "cooling-off 
period",  neither  the  President  nor  any 
other  oflScer  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  the  power  to  avert 
a  strike  in  the  most  critical  and  strategic 
area  of  our  national  defense  program.  In 
my  opinion  this  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion which  demands  forthright  and 
prompt  action  by  the  Congi-ess  and  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  since  September  23 
of  last  year  which  is  specifically  designed 
to  deal  with  circumstances  just  such  as 
those  which  currently  confront  us.  I 
refer  to  S.  2631  a  bill  authored  by  Sena- 
tor John  McClellan  and  cosponsoi'ed 
by  Senatoi-s  Ervdi .  Curtis.  Holland,  and 
myself.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
limited  in  their  application  to  labor- 
management  relations  in  strategic  de- 
fense facilities,  which  would  include  all 
of  the  missile  and  aerospace  production 
companies  involved  in  the  present  labor 
dispute  with  the  U.iited  Auto  Workers 
and  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
McClellan  bill  strikes  in  strategic  defense 
facilities  would  be  outlawed  and  where 
parties  involved  in  contract  negotiations 
in  such  a  facility  are  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  by  the  free  and  voluntary 
processes  of  collective  bargaining  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  em- 
powered to  appoint  an  emergency*  arbi- 
tration board,  representing  the  public 
and  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  which 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  working  out  a  settlement  agreement. 
Such  an  agreement  would  be  binding 
on  all  parties  for  a  period  of  1  year,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  modified  by  mutual 
consent  or  agreement  of  the  parties. 

This  legislation  was  prepared  after 
the  extensive  hearings  on  work  stoppages 
and  strikes  at  our  missile  sites  and  other 
defense  facilities  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee. It  will  be  recalled  by  my  col- 
leagues that  our  investigation  and  hear- 


ings produced  evidence  that  our  manned 
space  program  was  put  6  months  behind 
schedule  as  a  partial  consequence  ht  327 
work  stoppages  occuring  over  a  5 -year 
period,  which  resulted  in  a  total  loss  of 
162.872  man-days  of  labor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  impending  strike  in  our  aero- 
space industry  would  immediately  in- 
volve over  100,000  employees  who  are 
directly  subject  to  the  emplosrment  con- 
tracts in  dispute.  One  has  only  to  look 
to  the  damaging  effects  stemming  from 
the  loss  of  162.872  man-days  of  labor  to 
comprehend  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
the  damage  to  our  missile  and  space  pro- 
gram which  would  flow  from  a  national 
strike  involving  over  100,000  workers  in 
its  initial  stage. 

Mr.  President,  immediately  following 
our  investigations  of  the  missile  site  work 
stoppages  we  were  told  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, that  legislation  was  not  needed  to 
deal  with  this  most  distressing  national 
problem.  Instead  the  administration 
established  a  Missile  Sites  Labor  Com- 
mission, composed  of  Government,  labor, 
and  management  representatives,  and 
empowered  with  the  responsibility  of  try- 
ing to  resolve  voluntary  settlements  of 
the  contract  and  Jurisdictional  disputes 
which  give  rise  to  these  deplorable  work 
stoppages  in  our  defense  program.  We 
were  told  that  such  a  program  of  volim- 
tary  mediation  would  solve  the  problem. 
I  acknowledge  that  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission  there 
occurred  a  sharp  and  encouraging  reduc- 
tion in  work  stoppages.  However,  be- 
ginning late  last  year  and  continuing 
through  the  early  months  of  this  year 
there  has  been  a  significant  and  dis- 
turbing increase  in  strikes  and  work 
stoppages  at  our  missile  sites. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  deprecate  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  those  serving  on  the 
Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  becoming  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  congressional  in- 
vestigation and  public  exposure  of  these 
often  senseless  labor  disputes  which  had 
the  greatest  impact  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  man -days  of  work  lost  rather  than 
the  voluntary  mediation  of  the  Commis- 
sion. My  convictions  in  this  matter  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  further  away 
we  have  gotten  from  the  public  exposure 
of  the  hearings  the  more  we  have  seen  an 
outcropping  of  those  elements  and  irio- 
tions  which  gave  rise  to  the  extensive 
work  stoppages  which  resulted  in  slowing 
down  our  manned  space  program. 

Now  we  see  voluntary  mediation  and 
conciliation  stymied  in  a  series  of  con- 
tract disputes  with  two  of  the  Nation's 
most  powerful  imions  with  the  result 
that  we  could  have  a  national  strike 
which  would  make  our  past  work- 
stoppage  experiences  look  like  the  pro- 
verbial Sunday  school  picnic.  Involved 
in  these  current  disputes  are  such  con- 
troversial but  little-publicized  issues  as 
the  union  shop  and  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits.  It  would  be  grimly 
ironic  if  those  industries  so  crltiqdly  in- 
volved in  producing  the  weaponry  with 
which  American  fi'eedom  is  being  pro- 
tected were  to  be  shut  down  by  a  strike 
arising  out  of  the  intransigent  demands 
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of  ttie  UAW  and  the  lAM  that  employ- 
ees desiring  to  woik  as  skilled  craftsmen 
in  our  aeroqmce  industries  be  compelled 
to  join  one  of  these  two  powerful  unions. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  rei^Mnslble  in- 
dividaals  on  both  sides  on  these  current 
labor  disputes  wiU  recognize  the  critical 
and  vital  importance  of  avoiding  a  major 
work  stoppage  in  our  key  defense  indus- 
tries.  I  hope  also  that  those  in  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  who  have  key 
roles  to  the  area  of  labor-management 
relations  will   learn  from  our  present 
dilemma  and  wUl  hesitate  no  longer  in 
coming   to^  grips  with  the   intolerable 
problem  of  a  Gbvemment  being  power- 
less to  protect  its  citizenry  against  the 
devastating  threat  to  national  security 
which  would  flowi  from  a  national  work 
stoppage  in  our  A^r  defense  production 
program.    Mr.  Prebident,  let  us  wait  no 
longer;  let  us  get  cm  with  consideration 
of  the  McClellan  bffl  directed  at  strikes 
to  strategic  defense  \f acuities. 


riTEE/ 


ACTION   BY   FINANCE   COMMT 
ON  REVENUE  ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  luianimoiis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  announcement 
issued  today  of  the  action  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  on  the  Revenue  Act 

of  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
XMuncement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii 
the  Rbo(»d,  as  follows : 

AMiroTnfCBMBKT    or    THE    Senate    Finance 
OoMMimz,  Tkidat,   Jult  20,   1962 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  today  an- 
nounoed  tbe  following  action  alter  Its  execu- 
tive ■neninn  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962, 
HH.  106S0: 

Entertainment  expenses,  etc.,* -section  4: 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  today  agreed 
to  modify  tbe  definition  of  "gift"  for  pur- 
poaes  of  the  $25  limitation  in  tUe  foUovrlng 
manner:  (2)  gifts  designed  to  be  used  pri- 
maclly  on  tlie  business  pzemlses  of  the  tax- 
payer, such  as  display  racks  and  signs,  are 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  $25  limitation  on 
gifts;  (b)  articles  with  a  value  of  $4  or  less 
and  wltb  the  name  Of  the  donor  prominently 
and  permanently  imprinted  thereon  are  not 
to  be  taken  into  account  for  the  $35  limita- 
tion; (e)  gifts  with  a  value  of  $100  to  an 
employBe  are  not  to  be  taken  Into  account 
for  purposes  of  the  gift  limitation  If  they 
are  for  length  of  service  or  for  safety  achieve- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  meals  and  lodging  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  traveling  ex- 
penses, the  oommlttee  modified  the  House 
Mil  to  provide  for  the  deduction  of  amounts 
expended  for  meals  and  lodging  other  than 
amounts  which  are'  lavish  or  extravagnnt 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  provide  for 
the  allocation  of  traveling  expenses  where 
the  journey  involves  both  business  and 
pleasure.  Under  tlila-  amendment,  if  the 
trip  has  a  business  purpose  and  is  for  less 
than  1  week,  the  entire  amount  would  be 
deductible  under  the  rules  of  existing  law: 
If  the  journey  is  for  a  period  longer  than  1 
week,  the  traveling  expensar  Is  to  be  prorated 
betwejKi  the  btnlneas  portion  of  the  trip 
and  the  personal  portion  only  if  the  per- 
sonal portion  of  the  period  is  more  than  25 
pa-cent  of  the  entire  period. 

The  oommlttee  agreed  to  extend^the  ex- 
ception of  the  House  bill  In  the  case  of  busi- 
ness meeting  of  employees  or  stockholders  to 
also  Include  business  meetings  of  agents  and 
dlzvctors  and  amended  the  provision  further 


to  make  it  clear  that  the  expenses  ^tfvered 
by  the  exception  are  those  of  the  bit^ness 
with  respect  to  meetings  of  Its  employ^. 

£ff^Uve  date  changed  from  June  30^1 1962, 
to  December  81.  1963. 

Muttial  savings  banks,  etc..  section  8: 
The  oommlttee  agreed  to  the  bad  dept  re- 
serve iKovldons  of  the  House  bill  ( li).,  de- 
ductions of  60  percent  of  taxable  laconie, 
or  deductions  of  amounts  to  bring  the  re- 
serve up  to  3  percent  of  qualifying  real 
property  loans,  etc.)  but  amended  the  House 
lilll  to  provide  that  privately  owned  ( capital 
stock)  building  and  loan  assocl  vtlorjs  are 
not  to  qualify  for  these  bad  debt  reeerve.s 
but  are  to  be  treated,  tax  wise.  In  thei  same 
manner  as  privately  owned  WMnriierclal 
banks. 

It  also  provided  that  there  are  to  be  no 
additions  to  the  reserve  for  losses  on  quali- 
fying real  property  loans  which  brij^g  the 
balance  to  more  than  6  percent  of  such 
loans. 

^e  ccHnmlttee  also  agreed  to  provldt  that 
deductions  for  additions  to  bad  dwt  re- 
serves shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  deduc- 
tion which  would  have  been  allowttd  the 
institution  had  existing  law  continued  to 
apply.  Thus  deductions  would  be  limited 
to  12  percent  of  deposits.  ' 

The  committee  also  adopted  amenOmenl 
7-9-62— F,  which  provides  that  In  alienating 
"pre-1963  reserves",  reserves  accumulated 
prior  to  1952  are  also  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  otCxt  to  bring  the  balance  pf  the 
reserve  fcM-  losses  on  qualifying  real  prop- 
erty loans  to  3  percent  of  such  loail£  out- 
standing as  of  December  31,  1962.  Under 
this  amendment  pre- 1952  reserves  are  t.iken 
Into  account  only  for  the  purp)ose  of  meas- 
uring future  deductible  additions  V*  the 
reso've  for  losses  on  qualifying  real  prop- 
erty loans  but  not  for  purposes  of  ctijarging 
losses  unless  the  Institution  so  electt. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  X\»  pro- 
vision of  the  Hovise  bill  repealing  (be  ex- 
emption from  certain  excise  taxtt  but 
broadened  the  draft  of  the  House  t)in  to 
eliminate  exemption  from  all  excise  taxes  In 
the  ci\8e  of  federally  chartered  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

Mutxial  Fire  and  Casualty  losivancQ  Com- 
panies, section  10:  The  committee  a^feed  to 
a  technical  amendment  which  permits  cer- 
tain flood  Insurance  companies  to  be  taxed 
in  the  sanve  manner  as  perpetual  flre  In- 
surance companies. 

Earned  income  from  sources  outslOe  the 
United  States,  section  12:  The  committee 
provided  that  the  exclusion  for  bona  fide 
residents  is  not  to  include  a  UJS.  cltia^n  who 
has  made  representations  to  a  forelgti  gov- 
ernment that  he  is  not  a  resident  Of  that 
country  and  therefore  not  subject  to  its  in- 
come taxes. 

It  al£o  made  a   technical  amendiaieat   Uj 
amendment  7-9-62 — G  previously  agl^ed  to 
Ordinary    Income    on    certain    galii$    from 
depreciable  property,  section   14:   Tl>»  com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  House  provision. 

Foreign  investment  companies,  section  15 
The  conunittee  agreed  to  a  to^hnlcal 
amendment  which  will  permit  foreign  Invest- 
ment companies  to  reincorporate  aSj  a  do- 
mestic investment  company  (in  a  ti&x-free 
reorganization)  if  the  reincorporatiod  occurs 
prior  to  January  1,  1964. 

Tax  treatment  of  cooperatives  and  patrons, 
section  17:  The  committee  tentatively  agreed 
to  require  that  in  order  for  a  cooperative 
to  receive  a  deduction  for  qviallfied  script , 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  patron- 
age dividend  (Including  qualified  ^rlpt) 
must  be  paid  in  cash.  The  staffs  were  in- 
structed to  review  the  consent  provi«ions  of 
the  bill  and  report  to  the  coaimlttee 
whether  additional  amendments  sholuld  be 
made. 

Distributions  by  foreign  trusts,  section  9: 
The  committee  amended  the  House  bill  so 
that  amounts  distributed  by  foreign  trusts 


to  U^.  beneficiary  and  taxed  to  him  is  to 
represent  only  that  portion  of  the  accumu- 
lated income  which  is  attributable  to  prop- 
erty contributed  to  the  foreign  trust  l>y  U-S. 
persons. 

The  effective  date  of  this  provision  was 
modified  so  that  the  new  rules  will  apply 
to  distributions  made  by  foreign  tnists  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  (rather 
than  applying  to  distributions  made  In  tax- 
able years  of  trusts  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment). 

Inclusion  of  foreign  real  property  in 
estate,  section  18:  The  committee  changed 
the  effective  date  ol  this  section  from  July  1. 
1964.  to  January  1.  1963  (7-»-«a — K). 

Information  with  respect  to  foreign  cor- 
porations, section  20:  The  committee  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  (7-0-62 — L)  liberaliElng 
the  rules  with  respect  to  giving  of  informa- 
tion as  t<)  foreign  corporations. 

Treaties,  section  21 :  The  committee  adopt- 
ed a  new  version  of  the  section  to  read  as 
follows:  "No  provision  of  this  act  shall  ap- 
ply in  any  case  where  its  application  would 
be  contrary  to  any  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  States." 

Foreign  tax  credit:  The  committee  adopted 
a  new  amendment  (7-13-62 — F)  providing 
for  a  special  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit  with  respect  to  Interest  income  earned 
in  foreign  countries.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  that  the  limita- 
tions on  the  foreign  tax  credit  are  to  be 
separately  computed  as  to  interest  Income 
and  .i.s  to  income  other  than  Income. 


CELEBREZZE  RECOMMENDED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pie&ident.  the 
Calument  Chapter  of  the  American- 
Italian  Societies  has  passed  a  resolution 
commending  President  Kennedy  for  his 
nomination  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mayor 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  for  the  Cabinet 
position  of  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  because  the  memljers  of  this 
chapter  of  American-Italian  Societies 
are.  in  the  main,  residents  of  northern 
Indiana,  my  home  State,  I  think  it 
worthwhile  that  It  be  called  to  the  atten- 
Uon  of  all  Membeis  of  the  UjS.  Senate, 
and  I.  therefore,  seek  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  inserted  m  the  body  of 
the  Recowd  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  there  has  never  been  an  Itallan- 
.Ainerican  appointed  to  the  National  Cabinet 
of  the  United  States;  and  , 

Whereas   President  John   F.   Kennedy  re- 
cently    iuts     nominated     Cleveland     Miiyor 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  as  Secretary  of  Health 
Ecluc:\tlon,  and  Welfare;  and 

Whereas  five-time  elected  Mayor  Cele- 
brezze has  done  ^uch  an  outstanding  Job 
in  Cleveland  that  his  confirmation  by  the 
US  Senate  is  now  regarded  as  a  certainty 
and  imminent;   and 

Whereas  this  appointment  will  add  to  tlie 
great  number  of  flue  Italian-Americans  al- 
ready in  public  service,  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  prestige  of  our  colony  In  the  United 
Si.ites;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

/Jr«oiiod.  That  the  Calumet  Chapter. 
American -Italian  Societies,  heretiy  commend 
President  Kennedy  for  this  appointment  of 
a  man  who  will  serve  well  all  the  people  and 
will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  already  high 
caliber  of  the  Cabinet;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  UB. 
Senator  Homer  Capehart,  UJS.  Senator  Vance 
Hartke;  and  the  Honorable  Anthony  J. 
CelebrezEe. 


Submitted  by  Sam  Bushemi,  Lake  County 
assessor,  and  cochairman,  Calumet  chapter, 
American -Italian  Societies. 

Attested  to :  Liouis  Ferrini,  chaimuui,  Calu- 
met  chapter,  American-Italian  Societies. 


THE  RESERVE  CALL-UP 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  be<3n  said  and  written  about 
the  great  contribution  to  our  national 
security  by  the  145.000  reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen  who  were  called  to 
active  duty  a  year  ago. 

One  of  the  best  summaries  of  the  rea- 
sons for  and  benefits  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion appeared  in  an  editorial  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  on  July  11.  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  insertion  of  that  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Kai-sas  City  (Mo.)   Star.  July  11, 

1962J 

RcseavE  Call-Up  Gavk  the  UNrrcD  States  a 

WioEa  Choice 

American  hlEtory  wUl  have  a  special  niche 
for  the  145.0CX}  reservlsU  and  National 
Guardsmen  whs  have  started  back  to  civilian 
life  after  serving  nearly  a  year  in  the  Berlin 
crisis  military  buildup.  A  single  fact  places 
these  men  in  w  class  by  themselves.  Their 
call-up  last  fall  marked  the  first  time  that  a 
President  liad  ever  depended  on  trained  cltl- 
sen  Reserves  to  support  bis  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

-  The  service  cf  the  reservists  was  extremely 
important  In  another  way.  It  gave  the  un- 
derstren^rth  Ac';lve  Forces  the  time  and  back- 
log to  expand  by  more  than  200.000  men 
The  Army  has  made  the  largest  gain.  It  now 
has  90.000  more  men  and  16  combat -ready 
divisions  compared  to  a  year  ago.  The 
United  SUtet  today  U  in  infinitely  better 
sliape  to  engage  in  a  Umlted  war  if  necessary. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  this  country 
has  rounded  out  its  military  capabilities. 
iMBt  July  25.  President  Kennedy  explained: 
"We  Intend  to  have  a  wider  choice  than  hu- 
miliation or  all-out  nuclear  war."  The 
buUdup  for  a  defense  flexlbUity  seems  to 
have  provided  this  wider  choice. 


FOUR  PRiSCRIPTIONS  FOR  OUR 

TIME 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  1962  isjiue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
reprints  an  address  which  I  was  happy  to 
deliver  before  the  109th  annual  meeting 
of  one  of  the  great  professional  organiza- 
tions of  our  country,  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

This  meeting,  in  March  1962.  was  at- 
tended by  the  largest  paid  registration 
ever  to  attend  an  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  convention.  It  was  my 
prinlege  to  address  the  largest  audience 
of  pharmacists  ever  to  assemble  under 
one  roof  in  the  United  States. 

The  theme  of  my  comments  was  "Four 
Prescriptions  for  Our  Time" — that  is, 
a  prescription  for  peace,  for  prosperity, 
for  freedom  everywhere,  and  for  the 
pharmaceutical  profession,  itself. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  each  issue 
of  the  journal  of  the  association  reflects 
the  continuing  interest  of  my  fellow 
.pharmacists  in  each  and  every  one  of 
these  four  challenges. 


I  ask  luxanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
pared text  of  my  address,  as  published  in 
the'  current  issue  of  the  Journal,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Four  Pxescriptions  ros  Oua  Time 
(By  Senator  Hxtbeht  H   HtTMPHKXT) 

The  four  great  prescriptions  for  our  time 
;uc — a  prescription  fur  peace,  for  prosperity, 
fur  freedom  everywhere,  and  for  our  own 
proud  profession. 

The  pharmacist  is  more  than  Just  a  pro- 
fessional man;  he  is  a  leader  in  his  com- 
munity. Leadership  involves  responsibility. 
We,  ourselves,  have  the  task,  therefore,  of 
helping  to  devise  for  our  Nation  the  best 
possible  formulas  against  war,  against  eco- 
nomic stagnation  or  depression,  against  the 
spread  of  communism  throughout  the  globe 
and,  here  at  home,  against  a  variety  of  in- 
fluences harmful  to  our  profession. 

As  a  nation,  I  believe,  we  are  making 
significant  progress  toward  all  three  of  the 
initial  objectives.  And  on  the  fourth  goal, 
we,  as  a  profession,  under  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association's  leadership,  are  go- 
ing to  raise  still  higher  our  own  standards 
rather  than  permit  any  .source  to  undermine 
those  standards. 

FRESCRIPTIOH    FOK    PEACE 

The  formula  for  peace  must  be  written 
against  every  possible  contingency.  Atomic 
war.  conventional  war.  brush-fire  war  are  all 
to    be  avoided— but  through  strength  not 

weakness,  resourcefulness  not  rlg;ldlty. 

Berlin.  Uaos.  Guantanamo — no  one  can 
predict  the  scene  of  tomorToWs  possible  con- 
flagration. Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain. 
Danger  will  always  lurk  somewhere.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  particular  suggestion  now. 
It  Is  directed  against  a  danger  which  Is  not 
sufficiently  discussed — the  danger  of  sccl- 
dental  war. 

I  mention  this  hazard  because  war  by 
Soviet  design  seems  Infinitely  less  likely 
And  war  by  US.  design  is  impossible. 

I  mention  accidental  war,  too,  l>ecauee 
every  pharmacist  knows  the  meaning  of  pre- 
cautions. Training  sgainst  accidents  is  built 
Into  the  very  fiber  of  his  work  habits.  But 
laymen  tend  to  be  less  wary. 

For  the  rest  of  our  lives  we  will  have  to 
live  with  the  chance  of  war  by  accident,  by 
miscalculation,  by  uneontroUed  escalation. 
The  US.  Government  has  taken  every  pos- 
sible precaution  against  these  hazards.  We 
know  that  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command,  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  and 
other  defense  arms  have  built  elaborate  safe- 
guards Into  their  systems. 

rd  like  to  propose  that  the  United  Nations 
consider  convening  a  conference  on  acci- 
dental war.  The  assembly  could  have  an 
even  broader  representation  than  the  pres- 
ent 18-natlon  conference  on  disarmament  in 
Geneva,  because  accidental  brush-fire  war  is 
always  a  possibility  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

Much  of  the  purpose  of  the  Geneva  dis- 
cussion is  to  head  off  the  danger  of  acci- 
dental war.  But  avoidance  of  war  by  mis- 
calculation involves  a  whole  set  of  specific 
political-military  decisions  and  procedures 
which  could  be  profitably  studied  in  their 
own  right,  not  merely  as  a  part  of  arms  re- 
duction or  a  test  ban. 

■  We,  In  our  open  society,  have  little  to  lose 
from  such  a  discussion.  We  have  a  world — 
and  peace — to  gain. 

pxxscREpnoN  roK  PxosPExrrr 
Let  us  meanwhile  carry  forward  our  efTOrt 
for  fullest  prosperity  here  at  home.  That 
means  assuring  a  satisfactory  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  full  employment,  eliminating 
the  pockets  of  distress  in  various  areas  of 
our  country.  It  means  girding  otu^elves  to 
meet    the    growing    competition    from    the 


Common  liCarket.    It  requires,  also,  genuine 
tax  reform. 


pKEScairTSON  roK  nuomoM  in  xscaaciKC  Aaxas 
On  the  world  scene,  let  us  advise  MA  best 
medication  for  combating  the  virus  of 
communism.  Let  us  do  so  by  providing  the 
social  and  economic  vitamins  neoesBary 
to  build  strong,  healthy  nations,  capable  of 
resisting  the  contagions  of  Khrushchevism. 
Castroism,  or  Maoism. 

As  the  American  Pliarmaceutical  Associ- 
ation has  well  pointed  ou^,  pharmacy  has  an 
Important  role  to  play  in  this  process..  An 
American  mortar  and  pestle  means  more 
to  the  biUlon  people  in  the  emerging  areas 
than  an  American  mortar  or  pistol.  These 
billion  people — in  AsU.  Africa,  tlie  Middle 
East,  ss  well  as  Latin  America — want  Xbtt 
hope  of  health  not  the  despair  of  sickness, 
the  pros}>ect  of  i>eaoe  not  constant  reminder 
of  war. 

That  iti  why  we  need  to  double  and  triple 
the  role  of  what  I  call  health  for  peace.  I 
have  t>een  working  with  our  profession  to- 
ward this  end  in  my  capacity  as  duUiman 
of  a  Senate  international  health  ctudy. 
Since  August  1958,  when  we  began  our  ef- 
forts, we  have  published  11  prints.  4  hear- 
ing exhibit  volumes  and  ^  report.  We  have 
pointed  out  the  critical  shortage  of  phar- 
macists and  of  other  ikUled  health  pro- 
fessionals throughout  the  world.  We  have 
cited  the  significant  activity  of  the  World 
Health  Organiz&tion  in  standardization  of 
drugs. 

In  ray  personal  view,  a  principal  fault  with 
the  UJS.  health  programs  abroad  is  a  mis- 
take no  good  physician  or  pharmacist  would 
commit — the  dosage  Is  too  sniall. 

For  example.  In  the  last  4  fiscal  years 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  brought  oyvt  a  grand  total  of  only  28 
foreign  participant*  for  professkmal  phar- 
macy training  for  an  average  stay  of  about 
12  months  each.  Fortunately,  there  are 
other  federally  sponsored  International  ez- 
ciiange  programs.  But  this  fact  IndicateB 
how  Inadequate  the  dosage  is  on  the  part  of 
our  foaetgn  aid  agency. 

Last  year,  for  a  world  plagued  by  aicknew. 
a  world  to  which  the  n.8.  taxpayer  contrib- 
uted $4  biUion.  AID  bought  a  grand  total 
of  only  81.2  biUion  in  phannaeeutloala  for 
direct  health  purposes.  In  addition.  It 
bought  and  dtetributed  $38  mmton  more  In 
pharmaceuticals  for  what  is  called  nonproject 
purposes;  i.e..  for  resale  by  foreign  govern- 
ments for  development  purpoeee  through 
domestic  channels. 

You  Will  understand,  then,  why  I  want 
stronger  doses  of  n.S.  health  aid.  This 
Includes — 

More  International  exchange  of  personnel 
Including  undergraduate  and  postgraduate 
education  of  more  foreign  nationals  at  Amer- 
ican colleges  of  pharmacy; 

Expanded  international  cooperation  in 
pharmacological  and  other  research: 

Expanded  technical  assistance  through 
U.S.  dollars  and  U.S.-owned  or  controlled 
soft  currencies  abroad.  Including  distribution 
of  more  pharmaceuticals; 

Encouragement  of  more  nongovernmental 
action.  This  means  fostering  of  more  of  the 
splendid  people-to-people  activities  by  the 
pharmaceutical  profession  and  by  the  phar- 
maceutical Indiistry. 

In  our  next  report,  the  subcommittee  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  still  another  problem  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  American  Pharms- 
ceutlcal  Association  on  the  homefront.  I 
refer  to  better  conununications  between  the 
healing  :xrts  professions,  including  physicians 
and  pharmacists;  between  researcher  and 
researcher;  between  researcher,  and  medical 
practitioner;  between  the  healing  arts  and 
the  public. 

PRBSCaiPTION    FOB   OUX   OWM    PaOFKSSIOM 

The  American  Pharmaoeutleal  Aasodatiaa 
faces.  In  my  Judgment,  the  finest  opportu- 
nities  and   some   of   the   most   stimulating 
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challengM  In  its  100  years  of  history.  What 
you  daclde  on  many.  Important  issues  wUl 
reflect  the  Ideas  and  feelings  of  pharmacists 
everywhere  In  the  United  States  because 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
through  its  house  of  delegates,  represehts 
pharmacy.  Tlie  American  Pharmacexitlcal 
Association's  committees,  its  labor  in  the 
scienttflo.  legal,  reeearoh.  and  communica- 
tions fields,  all  contribute  to  a  better,  more 
satisfying  profession  for  all  of  us. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  Is  called  upon  to  tes- 
tify In  the  Halls  of  Congress  on  meny 
pharmaceutical  matters.  It  is  asked  by  Sti^te 
and  local  governments  to  assist  In  pharma- 
ceutical service  programs.  Such  requests  are 
living  praise  of  the  significance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  membership 
and  of  your  wch-Ic  and  devotion. 

No  citizen  is  more  than  &  few  minutes 
away  from  pharmaceutical  services  and  help. 
That  is  why  the  civil  defense  authorities 
rightly  make  pharmacists  a  vital,  integral 
part  of  emergency  plans:  The  Public  Health 
Service  and  Defense  Department  likewise 
count  on  pharmacists  and  are  conducting 
manpower  and  location  :  studies  on  our 
profession. 

■Being  in  daily,  intimate  contact  with  your 
fellow  citizens  and  healSh  associates,  you 
appreciate  and  undenitand  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  t<klay.  The  pharma- 
cist's role  in  the  public  health  of  the  Nation 
is  an  ever-expanding  one.  Newer,  more  ef- 
fective chemotherapeutife  agents  are  being 
made  available,  new  app^aches  to  the  miti- 
gation and  ciure  of  dlsepse  are  being  de- 
veloped. ; 

An  excellent  example  of  planning  for  the 
future  is  the  American  I%armaceutical  As- 
sociation Foundation's  prepaid  prescription 
service  study.  I  understand  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  pilot  programs  in  several  States. 
This  is  the  kind  of  constructive  programing 
that  makes  pharmacy  a  truly  progressive 
profession  and  demonstrates  'its  concern 
with  public  welfare^ 

Now  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
is  exploring  better  methods  for  pharmaceu- 
tical services  in  nursing  homes.  Nursing 
home  personnel  need  and  want  such  help. 
Our  senior  citizens  can  lie  profoundly  served 
by  your  Itoards  and  associations  working 
ever  more  actively  with  nursing  home 
personnel. 

As  a  pharmacist,  a  Senator  and  an  Ameri- 
can, I  am  proud  of  the  thousands  of  daily 
practitioners  of  pharmacy  who  form  the 
backlx}ne  of  oux  medical  care  system.  The 
pbarmaclst  must.  In  my  Judgment,  be  en- 
abled to  continue  to  provide  the  highest 
degree  of  pharmaceutical  service.  That  is 
why  I  stress  in  all  legislation,  touching  on 
health  care,  that  the  patient  have  freedom 
of  choice  in  selecting  his  pharmacist,  physi- 
cian and  hospital. 

I  tiave  sought  at  every  opportunity  to  in- 
form Ciongress,  the  Federal  agencies  and  tlie 
public  of  the  professionalism  and  self- 
discipline  of  pharmacy's  practitioners.  Tou 
and  I  know  that  when  a  person  obtains  pre- 
scribed medication  he  is  not  obtaining  Just 
a  coRunodity — he  ia  obtaining  the  services 
of  a  highly  trained  professional. 

Each  prescription  order  is  as  unique  as 
the  person  for  whom  it  is  written.  The  very 
nature  of  the  mulUtuc^of  professional  con- 
siderations involved  reivBers  each  prescription 
a  unique  docimient.  The  medication  is  only 
dispensed  by  a  pharmacist  pursuant  to  a 
particular  order  of  a  particular  prescriber. 
The  medication  is  for  a  particular  use  in  a 
particular  quantity  for  a  particular  patient. 
It  is  for  a  particular  condition,  for  a  specific 
period  of  time  and  for  use  according  to  par- 
ticular Instructions. 

A  pharmacist  does  not  sell  a  commodity — 
he  is  performing  professional  services  in  dis- 
pensing prescriptions.  That  is  why  he  is  so 
justified  In  seeking  a  professional  fee  for 
hUserrices. 


An  Indispensable  element  of  profeHsional 
service  is  the  direct,  personal  relattonshlp 
between  the  pharmacist,  patient  ami  pre- 
scriber. During  my  formative  years  (n  my 
dad's  pharmacy,  in  Hiaron.  S.  Dak.,  I  saff — un- 
fogettably — the  qualities  of  nelghbofllness 
and  friendship  between  pharmacist,  t>hysi- 
cian  and  patients. 

This  pharntacist-patlent-prescrlberi  rela- 
tionship must  be  maintained.  The  pt^rmn- 
ctst  must  l>e  able  to  determine  that  tb|e  pre- 
scription document  itself  is  valid,  is  for 
legitimate  medical  purposes  and  muy  x^t  dis- 
pensed in  good  faith.  If  the  slightest  jincer- 
talnty  exists,  the  pharmacist  must  00  able 
to  contact  the  prescriber  personally.  The 
physician,  of  coiirse,  carries  the  responsibil- 
ity for  proper  prescribing  but  a  correi^pond- 
ing  liability  rests  with  the  pharmacist  who 
dispenses  the  prescription. 

Next,  the  pharmacist  must  be  In  a  pi^ition 
personally  to  provide  information  abol^t  and 
determine  whether  the  dosage  and  a|ethod 
of  the  medication's  use — or  the  col|ateral 
measures  necessary  to  the  medication "Si  use — 
are  personally  understood  by  the  patlpnt  or 
a  responsible  member  of  his  householkl. 

Extremely  Important  also  is  the  fatjt  that 
the  prescription  document  Is  immetllately 
available  locally  to  the  patient  or  pretCrlber. 

The  pharmacist  must  also  be  able  U?  con- 
sult with  prescriber  and  patient  in  Instances 
where  the  Individual  may  be  undergoing 
treatment  simultaneously  by  more  th«n  one 
prescriber  and  if  the  medications  prescribed 
by  each  are  incompatible. 

But  the  key  to  an  effective  pharmacist- 
patient -prescriber  relationship  is  the  ability 
of  the  pharmacist  to  dispense  Immealately 
any  medication  which  any  pharmacy  can  be 
reasonably  expected   to  provide.  I 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  objection  is 
rightly  made  to  a  phantom  pharmacist  who 
never  has  personal  contract  with  the  natlent 
or  to  those  occasional  pharmacists  w^o  use 
their  education  and  professional  privileges 
essentially  for  monetary  gain  rather  than 
public  service. 

Another  area  to  which  we  shoul4  give 
attention  is  the  conunercial  promotion  of 
narcotic  and  prescription  legend  drugi  to  the 
public.  Articles  such  as  the  amphet«mines. 
barbiturates,  corticosteroids,  narcotics,  and 
others  should  not  be  the  subject  of  Intensive 
promotion  and  aggressive  merchandising  to 
the  public.  These  articles  should  not  be 
mere  objects  of  commercial  competition. 
Prescription  drug  use  must  be  sane,  sehslble, 
and  supervised — not  pushed  through  public 
promotion.  [ 

Prescribers  of  prescription  meditation 
should  not  be  subjected  to  pressures  designed 
to  stimulate  the  prescribing  or  ^le  of 
medication  in  bulk  quantities.  The  qtt|antlty 
of  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  corticoster- 
oids, narcotics  and  other  such  drugfl  in  a 
person's  possession  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  possible  diversion  into  chfnnels 
which  lack  adequate  professional  coptrols. 
Prescription  drug  use  should  be  profibsslon- 
ally  determined,  carefully  controUefl,  and 
continuously  supervised  to  discourage  in- 
creased or  excessive  use  and  to  preve?it  de- 
layed recognition  of  possible  adversej  drug 
reactions. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill  ^whlch 
established  the  prescription  legend  drug 
category  by  an  amendment  to  the  federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  1951.  I  have 
had  a  continuing  and  intimate  Interest  jln  the 
problems  associated  with  the  effective  Super- 
vision of  the  distribution  of  these  drugs. 
The  purpose  of  the  Dm-ham-HuWplirey 
amendment  to  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  was  to  tighten  up  the  Federal  la«|  as  It 
pertains  to  drugs  containing  hablt-formlng 
or  dangerous  Ingredients  and  to  foster  control 
over  these  drugs. 

You  and  I  are  trustees  for  America).  We 
pharmacists  have  been  given  special  train- 
ing;    we    are    accorded,    as    profesaAon&ls, 


special  privileges.  As  citizens,  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  it  is  our  task  to  help  write  and 
dispense  sound  prescriptions  for  a  healthier 
America  and  a  healthier  world.  I  know  that 
we  will  succeed  in  this  great  task. 


COLLEGE  GROUPS  AID  USO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  learned  that  the  United  Sei-vice 
Organizations  have  once  again  chosen 
several  American  college  music  and 
drama  groups  for  entertainment  tours  to 
our  troops  overseas. 

Since  February  1941,  USO  has  been 
providing  many  services  to  our  young 
men  and  women  abroad  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  greatest  service  of  all — that 
which  is  the  sum  total  of  all  of  their  in- 
numerable contributions — has  been  the 
preservation  of  high  morale  in  the 
armed  services  a  very  real  need  In  peace- 
time as  well  as  in  war.  Groups  such  as 
those  recently  chosen  from  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  their  home 
communities  to  our  most  remote  bases, 
and  have  thus  helped  to  preserve  the 
qualities  of  character  which  were-  in- 
stilled in  these  young  people  before  they 
left  their  homes  in  the  States.  By  their 
continuing  concern  with  the  welfare  and 
morale  of  the  man  in  unlfoim,  USO'and 
all  of  those  who  have  volunteered  their 
services  in  response  to  our  finest  tradi- 
tions, have  made  a  vital  contribution 
both  to  our  military  security  and  to  the 
continued  leadership  of  these  young 
men  and  women  In  our  local,  national, 
and  international  communities. 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  groups 
from  Alfred  University  and  from  my 
own  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Rochester,  are  among  those  which  have 
been  chosen.  Each  of  these  participating 
students  "will  benefit  greatly  from  this 
experience  and  will  always  cherish  the 
opportunities  being  given  them  as  volun- 
teers in  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  release  from 
USO  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TWENTT-NINE   AMEKICAN    COLLEGE  DRAMA    AND 

Music   Groups   Picked  To  Augment   USO 

Entektainment  for  Troops 

New  York. — Edwin  E.  Bond,  national  ex- 
ecutive director  of  USO,  the  private  non- 
proflt  organization  providing  morale  services 
to  the  American  Armed  Forces,  today  an- 
nounced that  USO  would  sponsor  tours  over- 
seas by  collegiate  groups  from  29  American 
colleges  and  universities  during  the  next 
academic  year  lieglnning  in  September. 

Over  400  college  students  are  to  travel 
overseas  to  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  instal- 
lations in  a  year-long  schedule  presenting 
opera,  dramatic  plays,  musical  comedies. 
variety  shows,  choral,  and  Instrumental  pro- 
grams as  free  entertainment  for  servicemen 
and  their  families.  The  commands  to  be 
visited  are  located  In  the  Pacific,  the  Carib- 
bean, the  frozen  areas  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
Europe,   and   the  Mediterranean,   he   stated. 

College  officials.  Mr.  Bond  said,  are  making 
provision  for  the  students  to  avoid  loss  of 
classroom  time,  and  none  of  the  students  are 
expected  to  be  away  from  their  campus  for 
more  than  8  weeks.  These  are  in  groups 
scheduled  to  tour  In  either  the  Pacific  or  the 
European  commands.    Generally,  the  tours 


in  the  other  areas  will  be  of  4  or  5  weeks 
diiration. 

Where  and  when  appropriate,  the  college 
companies  will  give  addlUooai  performances 
for  foreign  nationals  under  sponsorship  of 
the  UJS.  Department  of  State  under  the  cul- 
t^iral  exchange  program.  USO  indicated.  It 
was  explained  that  In  the  past  such  addi- 
tional performances  for  State  have  been  over 
and  above  the  commitments  to  the  military, 
and  the  State  Department  reimbursed  USO 
for  the  extra  c<xts  involved.  Frequently,  on 
request  of  Bch<x}l  authorities,  an  additional 
week  Is  granted  to  the  students  to  make  stop- 
overs on  their  own  expense,  to  gain  a  maxi- 
mum educational  value  during  their  foreign 
travel . 

The  college  groups  to  go  overseas  are  rep- 
resentative of  every  geographical  section  of 
the  Ur.lted  St.iles  by  drawing  from  men's 
and  women's  schools,  coeducational  institu- 
tions. State,  private,  and  sectarian  colleges. 
The  program  of  college  productions  augments 
the  vast  network  of  paid  professional  USO 
shows,  which  carry  the  bulk  of  live  enter- 
tainment for  Isolated  and  remote  troop  sta- 
tions, the  USO  officer  declared.  Last  year 
USO  entertalneis  traveled  more  than  1  mil- 
lion miles  overseas  to  bring  shows  to  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Officials  for  USO  shows  said  that  selection 
of  the  performing  groups  were  made  by  two 
committees  representing  dramatic  and  music 
departments  of  American  colleges.  Member- 
ship on  one  oversea  tourmg  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  American  Educational 
Theater  Association  headed  by  Dr.  Campton 
Bell,  director  of  the  School  of  Conununica- 
tlons  at  the  Tnlverslty  of  Eienver,  Colo., 
while  memberslilp  on  the  other  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Music  Council,  un- 
der Dr.  Archie  Jones,  dean  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  for  the  University  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  For  their  respective  selections  the 
AETA  and  the  NMC  will  cosponsor  the  col- 
lege tours  with  USO  shows. 

Screening  of  more  than  150  college  appli- 
cations by  prO'::es8  of  auditions,  perform- 
ance reports,  program  propoBais,  tape  re- 
cordings and  photograpba  narrowed  the 
•election  to  the  29  groups.  It  was  explained. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  which  will  pro- 
Tide  the  oversea  transportation  and  travel 
subsistence  to  the  college  performers,  has 
oonflrxned  the  stjlections  and  the  dates  of  the 
respective  toun,  a  USO  officer  stated.  USO 
will  Insure  each  and  every  student  during 
the  periods  of  their  travel  as  well  as  provide 
all  necessary  administration  services. 


Mr.  8TMINOTON.    Mr.  President- 


Ttie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mlsaouri. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request  for  recognition  as 
a  result  of  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  fuit.her  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  there  is  no 
further  morning  business,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  conference  report 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  APPLICATION  OF 
CERTAIN  LAWS  TO  AMERICAN 
SAMOA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  fH.R.  10062)  to  extend  the 
application  of  certain  laws  to  American 
Samoa,  and  rexjuesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Grubhikg,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
KtrcHEL,  and  Mr.  Miller  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PIJESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouii  [Mr.  Symington]  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  agreement  to  re- 
duce the  requested  aid  for  India  was 
withdrawn  in  the  conference  yesterday. 
Inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference, I  would  ask  for  clarification  in 
this  matter.  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  if  I  may  do  so  under  the 
unanimous  consent  request. 

The  language  which  was  included  in 
the  -Senate  bill  that  had  been  offered  as 


an  amendment  by  the  Senator  froip 
Missouri  was  dropped  tn  the  oonferenoe 
committee  primarily  because  we  do  not 
like  in  the  foreign  aid  approi^'latiaDa  to 
mention  country  by  ooontry.  Tliat 
practice  was  dropped  back  in  1953. 
However,  the  objectiye  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  which  was  voted  upon  In 
the  Senate  and  voted  upon  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  at  the  time 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate,  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  can  be  done  administra- 
tively. We  have  been  assured  that  it 
will  be  carried  out  administratively,  on 
the  basis  of  the  understanding  arrived 
at  with  the  administration  during  the 
conference. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  other  words, 
as  I  understand  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  the  reduction  in 
the  originally  requested  aid  for  India 
of  10  percent  as  agreed  in  the  Senate 
will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ilie  amount  is  wp- 
proximately  10  percent,  as  I  recall.  It 
will  be  at  levels  not  to  exceed  obligations 
for  the  fiscal  1962. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     This  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     This  year. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  clarlfsring  the  matter,  and  am 
glad  to  understand  the  reduction  will 
stand. 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ROBEKTSOM]  undo:  the  same 
conditions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  the  Senate  will  receive  from  the 
House  the  new  farm  bill,  a  measure 
which  gives  us  all  concern  because  of 
the  tremendous  sums  involved  in  the 
present  farm  program.  A  major  de- 
fect, which  was  not  cured  either  in  the 
present  law  or  the  farm  bin  passed  by 
the  House,  is  that  we  have  enough  wheat 
for  another  whole  year  if  we  <Ud  not 
raise  another  busheL  When  the  acre- 
age was  fixed  at  55  miUkm  bushels.  It 
was  at  a  time  when  the  average  per  acre 
production  was  only  half  of  what  it  is 
now. 

I  hope  the  farm  bill  will  be  sent  to 
our  committee  and  that  we  will  take 
out  the  55  million  acreage  provision  and 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cut  wheat  pro- 
duction In  line  with  our  need  for  wheat. 


FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      ACT      OF 
1962 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (8.  29iM)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  B4r.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl  under  the  same  conditions. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  (nrdered.  ^ 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  year  ago 
I' offered  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  would  clearly  and  spe- 
cifically forbid  foreign  aid  to  Ccmunu- 
nist  regimes.  After  long  and  spirited  de- 
bate, that  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  wide  margin — 61  to  34 — through  the 
adoption  of  a  substitute  which  left  exist- 
ing law  virtually  unchanged.  But  the 
other  body  did  adopt  a  strong  prohibition 
against  aid  to  Communist  nations.  In 
conference,  however,  the  House  yielded 
and  the  weak  Senate  provision  was 
adopted. 

This  year  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxioke]  forcefully 
brought  forward  an  amendment  to  stop 
aid  to  Yugoslavia.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  iHilliant  and  eloquent  presentation. 

The  SenatOT  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LAxrscki] 
then  offered  an  ironclad  prohibition 
against  aid  to  any  Communist  regime. 
Once  again,  the  debate  was  long  and 
spirited,  but  this  time  the  Lausche 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  very  great 
margin.  That  vote  was  a  tribute  to  the 
masterful  argument  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche].  But 
more  than  that,  it  reflected  a  dramatic 
change  in  opinion  in  the  Senate  and  it 
indicated  to  me  that  the  mounting  pro- 
tests on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple against  the  use  of  their  tax  dollars 
to  finance  Communist  regimes  had  at 
last  been  heard  by  the  Congress. 

The  following  day  the  Senate  altered 
the  Lausche  amendment  in  some  re- 
spects by  adopting  an  tunendment  put 
forth  by  the  combined  majority  and 
minority  leadership.  This  was  a  re- 
treat, but  it  was  still  a  far  stronger  ban 
on  aid  to  Red  regimes  than  had  pre- 
viously been  in  effect  and  those  of  us  who 
had  fought  for  this  cause  for  years  could 
well  take  some  satisfaction  out  of  the 
resolution  of  this  matter  as  it  left  the 
Senate. 

This  year  it  was  the  other  body  that 
adopted  the  weaker  position,  and  in  con- 
ference the  Senate  conferees  abandoned 
abjectly  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  two  lopsided  record  votes. 

So,  after  years  of  battle  on  this  issue. 
we  once  again  came  out  where  we  went 
in.  But  there  is  one  great  change,  and 
that  is  the  temper  of  the  American 
people. 

This  is  the  last  time  the  will  of  the 
people  will  be  thwarted  oh  this  issue;  of 
that  I  am  sxae.  This  is  the  last  time 
that  what  has  been  won  out  in  the  open 
will  be  lost  behind  closed  doors.  The 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  a  pol- 
icy that  has  spent  $4  billion  of  their 
money — $4  billion  dollars  which  has  had 
no  other  result  but  to  strengthen  our 
avowed  enemies. 

Having  failed  for  many  years  to  pro- 
duce any  tangible  results  from  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  Communist  regimes,  its 
advocates  have  but  1  year  left  in  which 
to  justify  this  program. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  this  program 
must  continue  to  lay  our  views  before 
OUT  colleagues  and  before  the  American 
people — and  in  that  cause  I  do  not  wish 
to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  once 
again  panting  out  why  this  program  has 
never  worked  and  why  it  never  will  work. 


First,  the  Commimist  phlloflophy. 
which  Tito  and  Gomulka  and  Castro  all 
accept,  is  directed  at  the  destruction  of 
Western  civilization,  the  prerequisite  of 
the  building  of  world  communism.  Each 
Red  regime  has  developed  the  edncept 
of  the  total  state  as  far  as  it  can  do  and 
therefore,  within  the  limitations  of!  bun- 
gling and  ineflaciency  characteristiics  of 
dictatorships,  every  resource,  important 
or  insignificant,  is  directed  and  coordi- 
nated toward  the  eventual  Comajunist 
world  triumph. 

Every  dollar  that  we  send  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  every  grain  of  wheat,  every 
parcel  of  clothing,  every  piece  of  Equip- 
ment and  machinery,  every  particle 
of  technical  knowledge  and  industrial 
know-how,  is  promptly  melded  imio  the 
cold- war  machine  of  our  enemies  to  be 
used  against  us.  Nothing  should  be 
plainer  or  clearer  than  this. 

Second,  when  we  help.  Communist  re- 
gimes in  any  way,  we  help  them  tn)  con- 
ceal their  inability  to  satisfy  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  people  everywhere. 

When. we  help  Communist  regimes  to 
obscure  their  basic  failures,  wh^n  we 
give  them  food  to  hide  their  faatnines. 
when  we  give  them  trade  to  overcome 
their  shortages,  when  we  help  to  ifelieve 
the  pressure  for  consumer  goods,  thus 
permitting  them  more  leeway  in  oevot- 
ing  their  resources  to  weapons  of  war. 
we  only  postpone  the  day  when  commu- 
nism will  be  totally  discredited  beyond 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  completely  un- 
bearable within  it. 

Third,  the  historic  lesson  is  thftt  aid 
to  Communist  regimes  does  not  wean 
them  away  from  basic  Communistj  revo- 
lutionary philosophy  or  draw  them 
closer  to  las.  Our  long  and  costly  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  ought  to  have  proved  this 
much  to  us. 

After  spending  billions  of  doll&rs  to 
prop  up  the  Tito  regime,  the  net  gain 
to  the  free  world  has  been  zero.  Yugo- 
slavia remains  a  Red  dictatorship, 
strengthened  and  made  more  tyran- 
nical by  American  aid,  brutally  oppres- 
sing its  people,  persistently  allieif  with 
Moscow  on  every  major  issue  dividing 
the  Communist  world  from  the  free 
world.  With  the  aid  we  have  giveh  him, 
Tito  has  been  able  to  set  up  foreign  aid 
programs  of  his  own  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  he  has  used  these  programs  and  the 
respectability  in  which  we  have  eflothed 
him,  to  dissuade  the  Asians  and  Africans 
from  lining  up  with  the  free  worlq. 

Poland,  too,  while  receiving  aid  from 
us.  has  been  giving  aid  to  Castrofi  Com- 
munist, anti- American  regime  in  Cuba. 
Poland  is  a  Red  satellite,  clea».  and 
simple.  Our  aid  to  that  country  was  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  Polish  regime 
to  be  more  independent  of  Moscow.  Yet 
the  longer  our  aid  has  continued,  the 
more  subservient  to  Moscow  the 
Gomulka  regime  has  become,  and  the 
more  venal  and  repressive  towiwd  its 
people,  its  press,  its  churches,  its  aihools. 
its  academic  world,  and  all  elements  of 
its  society. 

Therefore,  on  the  record  of  th«  acts, 
words,  and  U.N.  votes  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  this  type  of  aid  has  been  a  feigan- 
tic  failure  and   should  be  stopped. 


Fourth,  we  must  measure  the  cost  of 
aid  to  Communist  regimes,  not  only  in 
dollars  and  in  lost  time  and  effort,  but 
in  what  we  might  have  accomplished  had 
we  used  these  resources  for  other  means. 
Our  experiment  in  giving  the  money  and 
goods  of  the  American  people  to  Com- 
munist tyrannies  has  already  cost  us  $4 
billion.  If  this  policy  is  now  to  be  made 
permanent  and  F>erhaps  expanded  to 
other  Communist  regimes,  none  can  tell 
where  it  will  end  or  how  much  it  will 
cost. 

Thus,  our  aid  to  the  Reds  not  only 
strengthens  them;  it  weakens  us  by 
denying  us  the  resources  needed  to 
achieve  those  objectives  necessary  to  our 
survival. 

Fifth,  I  raise  this  final  point.     Even 
if  I  did  not  oppose  aid  to  Communist  dic- 
tatorships on  the  grounds  I  have  de- 
.  scribed,  I  would  oppose  it  for  yet  another 
reason. 

During  the  past  year,  the  dawning  rec- 
ognition of  the  crisis  in  the  world  has 
caused  the  United  States  to  revise  Its 
sr>ending  plans  upward  by  several  billion 
dollars  in  the  fields  of  space  and  miUtary 
affairs.  Since  we  obviously  cannot  do 
everything,  this  forces  upon  us  a  sys- 
tem of  priorities.  Some  things  will  have 
to  go. 

And  what  could  be  lower  on  our  list 
of  priorities  than  handouts  to  Red  gov- 
ernments? 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  have  no 
philosophic  aversion  to  this  kind  of  aid. 
even  if  we  do  not  think  it  aids  our 
enemies,  even  if  we  do  not  think  it  de- 
prives ourselves  and  our  friends,  we 
should  be  against  it  on  the  simple  ground 
that  newer  and  more  urgent  demands 
must  be  met,  that  to  meet  these  demands 
we  must  dispense  with  other  programs, 
and  that  financial  aid  to  communism 
should  be  the  first  thing  dispensed  with. 

Again  and  again  we  have  tried  and 
failed;  but  we  shall  not  fail  again. 
Where  those  who  have  opposed  this  aid 
were  once  on  the  defensive,  it  is  now 
the  proponents  of  this  aid  who  are  on 
the  defensive.  The  vague,  mystical, 
wishy-washy  generalities  of  the  past  with 
which  they  have  justified  this  aid  will 
no  longer  suffice. 

A  year  ago  I  votec  "present"  on  final 
passage  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
could  not  vote  against  it  because  I  be- 
lieved the  program  as  a  whole  was  es- 
sential to  the  defense  of  freedom  in  the 
world  and  to  the  carrying  out  of  our 
moral  responsibilities  to  aid  less  for- 
tunate people.  Yet.  I  could  not  vote  for 
it  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  con- 
tained provision  for  aid  to  Communist 
regimes.  This  seemed  to  me  a  negation 
of  all  we  were  trying  to  accomplish. 

My  "present"  vote  was  intended  as  a 
protest  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  dissatis- 
faction with  our  foreign  aid  policies 
which  could  well  bring  down  the  whole, 
program  unless  reforms  were  made. 

I  believe  that  the  unmistakable  growth 
of  this  sentiment,  so  eloquently  described 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
his  speech  yesterday,  makes  it  ejear  .to 
almost  everyone  that  in  our  foreign  aid 
policy  the  administration  has  a' bear  by 
the  tail.  Symbols  of  protect  are  no 
longer  needed  because  protest  itself  is 
coming  from  all  sides. 
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I  therefore  intend  to  vote  for  this  con- 
f  ererice  report  because  I  believe  that  the 
aspect  of  the  bill  to  which  I  strongly 
object  is  foredoomed  and  will  pass  away, 
while  the  essential  principle  of  foreign 
aid  must  be  preserved. 

Mr.       PROXMIRE.     Mr.       President. 

briefly,  on  another  matter 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  direct  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

For  about  2  days  now.  as  for  many 
weeks,  we  have  been  discussing  in  gen- 
eral aid  to  so-called  Communist  coun- 
tries. I  think  the  average  person  in  the 
United  States  has  received  some  im- 
pression that  we  have  been  giving  aid  to 
Communist  countries.  We  have  dis- 
cussed Poland.  Yugoslavia,  Conynunist 
China.  Red  Russia. 

I  think  it  would  serve  a  good  purpose 
if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  put 
into  the  Record  the  exact  axhbunts  of 
aid  we  have  given  to  Yugoslavia,  to  Po- 
land, to  Red  China,  to  Czechoslovakia,  to 
Communist  Riissia,  to  all  the  countries 
involved,  because  I  think 'the  public  is 
getting  the  impression  that  we  have  been 
arguing  about  whether  we  should  cut  off 
aid  or  not  give  aid  to  these  Communist 
countries. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  have 
been  only  rare  exceptions  when  any 
President — Eisenhower,  Truman,  Ken- 
nedy, or  anyone  else — has  given  aid, 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  not  to. 

I  think  the  redord  ought  to  be  very 
clear  as  to  what  aid  we  have  given  to 
Yugoslavia,  what  aid  we  have  given  to 
Poland,  what  aid  we  have  given  to  Com- 
munist China,  what  aid  we  have  given 
to  Czechoslovakia,  what  aid  we  have 
given  to  Russia,  what  aid  we  have  given 
to  all  the  Communist  countries.  Every- 
one seems  to  be  getting  the  impression 
that  we  are  arguing  about  whether  we 
should  continue  aid  to  these  countries. 
It  Is  my  imderstanding  we  have  not 
been  giving  aid  to  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ^iel4  for  a  question  as  to  his 
question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  so  that  he  may 
ask  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Washington  wish  to  have  Included 
in  the  tabulation  the  shipments  under 
Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  think  we 
should  Include  that.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  and  other 
Senators  are  against  this.,  We  should 
like  to  be  as  sensible  about  it  as  pos- 
sible. I  think  the  people  are  getting  the 
impression  throughout  the  countrj'  that 


the  Senate  has  spent  hours  and  days  ar- 
guing about  whether  we  should  continue 
aid  to  Communist  countries.  That  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  SPAR^MAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
to  answer? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  with  the  same  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  asked  that 
question.     I  touched  upon  it  yesterday. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    But  only  sUghtly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  giving  the 
figures  from  memory.  This  morning  I 
have  the  figures  from  the  Record. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  only  two 
countries  to  which  we  have  furnished 
any  aid  have  been  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land, r  have  a  table  which  shows  aid 
for  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962  to  each 
of  those  two  countries.  The  Senator 
did  not  designate  any  specific  period  of 
time,  but  I  believe  those  2  years  are 
indicative. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  those  2 
years  would  be  good,  yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  continuing  aid  or  of  giving  aid. 
It  is  a  question  of  leaving  the  law  writ- 
ten in  such  a  way  that  the  President 
can  exercise  the  same  kind  of  discretion 
he  exercised  in  regard  to  Peru. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Today. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Yesterday. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yesterday;  that  is 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No  one  objects  to 
the  President  exercising  that  same  dis- 
cretion to  cut  off  aid  to  Peru.  All  we 
Hisk  Is  that  the  President  have  that  dis- 
cretion In  connection  with  the  Commu- 
nist countries  under  the  terms — rather 
strict  terms — laid  down  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington was  present  when  I  brought  out 
the  fact  that  this  provision  was  largely 
written  with  the  aid  of  perhaps  as  good 
authority  on  anticommunlsm  as  there 
is  in  the  country,  Francis  Walter,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.      And   Dr.   Judd. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  placed  In  the 
Record,  near  the  end  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings, the  statement  Francis  Walter 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  July 
12  in  support  of  the  exact  language  to 
which  the  conferees  agreed. 

I  said  yesterday  that  we  gave  Yugo- 
slavia a  small  amount  of  aid  last  year. 
I  did  not  remember  the  exact  figure. 
I  was  inaccurate.  We  gave  them  $800,- 
000.  That  was  in  the  form  of  technical 
assistance.  Under  Public  Law  480  Yugo- 
slavia got  $69.6  million  worth  of  surplus 
commodities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Wheat,  primarily. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  shown  in 
the  table.  Yugoslavia  got  $16.7  million 
under  title  IH  and  $11.7  million  under 
title  IV. 

In  regard  to  Poland,  in  fiscal  year 
1962  there  was  $1.5  million  by  way  of 
development  grants.  Offhand,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  for  what  that  was  pro- 
vided. I  know  that  we  worked  out  an 
arrangement  to  help  in  the  building  of 
a   children's  hospital   in   Poland. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  chUdren's  hos- 
pital, yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  the  language 
adopted  by  the  Senate  that  was  ac- 
cepted. That  was  in  our  language. 
That  was  the  principal  help  which  went 
to  Poland. 

Several  years  ago  we  sold  to  Poland, 
as  the  Senator  will  remember,  $60  mil- 
lion worth  of  wheat,  $90  million  worth, 
or  whatever  the  figure  was. 

Anything  which  might  be  called  aid 
has  been  In  a  minimal  amount,  and  has 
been  given  under  the  discretion  the 
President  had.  Both  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy  have  acted 
quite  discreetly  In  regard  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  minute.  I  have  only  a  very 
short  statement  to  make  myself,  and 
then  I  shall  be  through. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama said,  if  my  ears  did  not  betray  me. 
that  we  had  given  $69  million  worth  of 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  last  year  in  the  form 
of  Public  Law  480  assistance,  and  a  very 
small  amount,  $800,000.  of  technical  as- 
sistance. I  should  Uke  to  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  is  also  my  im- 
derstanding that  we  have  given  over  $2 
billion  worth  of  cud  to  Yugoslavia  in  the 
past  12  or  14  years,  and  we  would  have 
given  a  relatively  modest  amount,  $10 
million  In  development  loan  fimds  for 
Yugoslavia,  in  the  coming  year,  which 
would  have  been  stricken  if  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment,  which  was  th  the  bill 
when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  had 
remained  In  the  bill  In  conference.  It 
did  not. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alabama,  with  regard  to 
Peru,  that  I  have  commended  the  Presi- 
dent for  cutting  off  aid  to  a  country 
which  has  lost  its  democracy.  The  de- 
mocracy has  been  succeeded  by  a  mili- 
tary junta,  a  military  dictatorship. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  throughout 
the  coming  year,  unless  the  situation 
changes  with  great  and  unforeseehsde- 
velopments,  there  will  be  a  Communist 
dictatorship  In  Yugoslavia.  On  the  basis 
of  all  our  past  exi>erience,  the  power  of 
that  dictatorship  will  be  turned  against 
us. 

All  the  Proxmire  amendment  would 
have  done,  and  all  the  bill  which  went 
to  conference  would  have  done,  would 
have  been  to  provide  for  a  suspension  of 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  for  1  year.  It  would 
not  have  cut  off  aid  forever.  It  would 
have  cut  off  aid  for  only  1  year. 

CONDITIONS    IN    PERC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
other  Senators  who  have  spoken  today 
and  to  discuss  briefly  the  situation  in  the 
Republic  of  Peru. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  stopping  aid  to  Peru  in  the  wake  of 
the  milltery  takeover  of  that  country. 
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liAt  In  effect  aerved  notice  that  mere  lip- 
aervlce  to  democratic  ideals  will  not  suf- 
fice to  maintain  U.S.  aid  and  support. 
Tliere  is  too  much  at  stake  for  the  entire 
heml9here  for  this  type  of.  subversion 
of  freedom  to  be  ignored.  This  Nation 
and  those  of  Latin  America,  imder  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  are  committed  to 
the  principle  of  social  change  and  the 
suinKHrt  of  free  institutions  throughout 
the  hemiq;)here. 

The  action  which  the  President  took 
in  this  situation  makes  clear  to  the 
minorities  of  privilege  in  this  hemi- 
sphere something  which  they,  as  in- 
habitants of  the  Americas,  should 
know — that  financial  aid  which  comes 
from  the  labor  of  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
who  are  in  most  cases  less  privileged 
than  they,  is  not  an  open  tap. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  selection  of  editorials  oi;  the' 
military  coup  in  Latin  America  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
believe  they  reflect  very  accurately  the 
sense  of  national  repugnance  which 
these  events  in  Peru  have  kindled. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKS,  as  follows: 

[Fr(»n  tbe  Washington  Post,  July  19,  1962] 
Covr  IN  Pmu 

The  sword  that  was  hanging  over  Lima  has 
fallen,  and  a  self -appointed  military  Junta  is 
now  ruUng  Peru.  The  circumstances  nuiy 
warrant  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions that  has  swiftly  followed  In  the  United 
States  and  a  group  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. What  the  military  of  Peru  have  done 
Is  arbitrary,  irresponsible  and  wholly  at  odds 
with  the  poUtical  premises  of  the  AlUance 
for  Progress. 

As  in  Argentina,  an  election  did  not  come 
out  the  way  the  armed  forces  wanted.  The 
result  was.  as  in  Argentina,  that  Peru's  Pres- 
ident. Manuel  Prado,  was  sununarUy  ejected 
trxxn.  oBLoe  with  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the 
army  was  aeUnff  to  "preserve"  the  -Constitu- 
tion. But  unlUw  Argentina,  there  was  noth- 
ing equivalent  to  the  threat  of  Peronlsm  that 
might  have  lent  a  faint  shadow  of  pragmatic 
Justification  to  the  miUtary  intervention. 

The  winner  in  the  June  10  election,  ac- 
cording to  the  ciTlllan  board  certifying  the 
results,  was  Victor  Raul  Hays  de  la  Torre, 
leader  >of  the  moderately  leftist  Apra  Party. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Haya  lacked  the  decisive 
pluraUty  required  by  the  constitution,  and  as 
»  result  the  choice  of  President  was  up  to 
Congress.  When  the  army  took  over,  a  com- 
promise solution  was  already  being  worked 
\<mt — ^but  appcuvntly  the  military  were  de- 
termined to  veto  any  government  in  which 
Haya  de  la  Torre  had  a  part. 

Peru  now  affords  a  test  case  In  which  the 
United  States  can  demonstrate  the  earnest- 
ness of  Its  intent  concerning  the  broad  po- 
litical goals  of  the  Alliance.  Acting  in  con- 
cert with  its  neighbors  this  country  can  and 
surely  will  manifest  Its  displeasure  with  gov- 
emment-by-bayonet.  .  By  multilateral  ac- 
cord, the  heqdisphere  Is  pledged  to  fostering 
democratic  meth6ds:  multilateral  pressure 
should  help  to  restore  civilian — a'nd  elec- 
tive— ^rule  to  Peru. 

I  Prom   the  Baltimore   Sun.   July   19,    1962] 
Hapless  Pesv 

For  a  time  in  the  middle  of  Preeldent 
Prado's  term  of  office  (late  1959  and  1960) 
the  Government  of  Peru  seemed  to  have 
pulled  itself  together.  A  new  finance  min- 
ister. Pedro  Beltr&n.  applying  Classical  eco- 
nomic ideas,  halted  Inflation  and  stabUlzed 
the  currency,  made  a  successful  drive  for 
delinquent  taxes,   encouraged  new  Invest- 


ment In  Industry  and  public  works,  and 
launched  a  plan  for  setting  up  some  peons 
on  land  of  their  own. 

But  it  didn't  last,  and  Beltr&n  dldnt  last; 
and  anyway  it  was  a  superficial  thing.  It 
made  barely  a  dent  on  Peru's  real  problem: 
the  terrible  danger  of  a  situation  in  which 
a  tight  little  oligarchy  owns  practically 
everything  and  a  submerged  and  Illiterate 
Indian  population  lives  In  serfdom  but  Is 
beginning  to  stir. 

The  election  of  June  10  promised,  and 
yielded,  nothing  better.  The  three  leading 
candidates — ^Haya  de  la  Torre,  Belaunde,  and 
Odrla — were  all  tied  in  their  different  ways 
to  the  status  quo,  which  Is  to  say  the 
oligarchy— even  Haya,  the  longtime  bad  boy 
of  Peruvian  politics  and  onetime  champion 
of  the  Indians.  As  things  turned  out,  none 
of  the  three  was  able  to  summon  even  the 
one-third  of  the  vote  cast  which  would 
have  given  him  a  clear  title  to  the  presi- 
dency. Six  weeks  of  backroom  maneuvering 
yielded  no  solution. 

So  now  the  military,  which  is  only  the 
oligarchy  in'  another  guise,  steps  in,  de- 
nouncing the  election  as  a  fraud  (which  no 
doubt  it  was),  suspending  constitutional 
guarantees  and  Installing  its  own  govern- 
ment; and  In  a  matter  of  hoiurs  our  own 
Government  expresses  disapproval  of  this 
strong-arm  solution  by  suspending  relations. 

The  episode  fits  into  the  political  history 
of  Peru  with  sad  precision.  Somehow  the 
thing  win  be  patched  up.  and  the  form  If 
not  the  substance  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment will  be  satisfied.  But  how  long  must 
It  be  before  the  real  rulers  of  Peru  come  to 
their  senses?  Can  they?  If  they  can,  will 
they  do  so  in  time? 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1962] 
Pisu  TusNS  THE  Clock  Back 

The  seizure  of  jXDwer  in  Peru  by  military 
leaders,  the  arrest  of  President  Prado,  who 
refused  to  bow  to  their  demands,  and  the 
annulling  of  an  election  which  the  official 
national  electoral  board  pronounced  honest 
after  the  most  careful  Investigation,  are  In 
the  worst  tradition  of  Latin  America's  un- 
stable and  violent  political  history.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  Peru  had  outgrown  the 
garrison  revolt. 

The  State  Department  could  do  no  less 
than  it  did  yesterday  In  suspending  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Lima  and  in  cutting  off 
any  further  Alliance  for  Progress  aid.  Every 
government  in  Latin  America  that  resi>ects 
constitutionality  and  democracy  will  surely 
also  make  its  dondemnatlon  clear. 

When  the  Argentine  military  forces  seized 
control  last  March,  annulled  the  election  of 
March  18.  arrested  President  Prondlzl  and 
confined  him  on  an  island,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment went  along  with  it  because  a  fiction 
of  constitutionality  was  maintained.  The 
Peruvians  copied  the  Argentines  to  the  ex- 
tent of  annulling  a  fair  election,  arresting 
the  President  and  confining  him  on  an  Is- 
land, but  they  could  not  cloak  their  acte  in 
any  semblance  of  constitutionality.  The 
courage  and  patriotism  of  President  Prado 
and  the  civilians  of  the  national  electoral 
board  prevented  this. 

If  the  United  States  had  gone  along  with 
this  naked  seizure  of  power,  even  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  quiet,  the  effects  In  Latin 
America  would  have  been  grave.  At  best, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  seriously 
maimed  by  the  events  In  Argentina  and 
Peru,  and  the  crisis  In  Brazil.  It  can  only 
survive  if  its  basic  alms  are  kept  In  view 
and  honored.  It  commits  us  to  support  a 
Latin  American  program  for  social  reform 
and  econctnlc  development  achieved  through 
the  institutions  of  "representative  democ- 
racy," to  which  the  Latin  American  nations 
are  pledged. 

The  real  tragedy  of  a  political  crime  of 
this  nature  is  that  it  solves  nothing.    The 


victims  are  Peru  and  the  Peruvian  people, 
who  were  faced  with  the  gravest  scMrt  of 
social  and  political  problems  and  who  now 
have  the  additional  incubos  of  an  old- 
fashioned,  reactionary  military  Junta  to  get 
off  their  backs. 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
July  19.  1962] 

Peru:  A  Blow  to  All  FtEC  Amesicans 

Peruvian  militarists,  inspired  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  Argentine  colleaguee  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Andes,  seized  the  government  yes- 
terday morning  and  imprisoned  the  nation's 
freely  elected,  constitutional  civilian  presi- 
dent, Manuel  Prado.  Th;s  was  a  blow  not 
Just  to  the  people  of  Peru  but  to  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans  in  all  twenty-one  republics 
of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  ironical  that  President  Kennedy's 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  dedicated  to 
reforms  and  free  Institutions,  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  reemergenoe  of  military  dicta- 
torships In  Latin  America — first  In  Argentina. 
ruling  through  a  civilian  puppet  regime,  and 
now  in  Peru,  where  the  military  at  least  had 
the  courage  and  honestly  to  come  out  into 
the  open. 

President  Kennedy  unfortunately  must 
share  In  the  blame  for  this  unhappy  develop- 
ment, not  because  of  his  Alliance  program 
but  because  of  his  failure  to  conduct  it 
wisely;  because  of  his  failure  to  provide  con- 
tinental leadership  In  terms  of  action  rather 
than  words;  and  because  of  his  vacillation 
in  the  face  of  the  rising  military  tide  In  Latin 
America. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
had  taken  a  courageous  stand  against  the 
^military  coup  in  Argentina  4  mouths  ago;  If 
they  had  suspended  diplomatic  relations  and 
economic  eld  to  Argentina  at  that  time,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  them  to 
have  done  so  yesterday  in  the  case  ot  Peru 
The  Peruvian  nUIltarlsts  would  not  have 
dared  to  repeat  the  Argentine  example. 

They  moved  yesterday  because  they  re- 
garded Washington's  inaction  in  Buenos 
Aires  as  a  green  light  for  them  to  go  ahead 
In  Lima.  They  were  convinced  that  our 
policy  of  continuing  economic  aid  and  of 
granting  Argentina  a  slice  of  our  subsidized 
sugar  quota  would  also  be  extended  to  them. 

Fortunately,  they  have  been  sadly  mis- 
taken. Fortunately,  the  President  reacted. 
He  reacted  late.  It  Is  true,  but  better  late 
than  never. 

Had  he  failed  to  stop  the  false  assumption 
that  military  dictatorships  as  well  as  elected 
civilian  governments  were  entitled  to  our 
political,  moral  and  economic  assistance,  the 
green  light  would  have  been  flashed  from 
one  capital  to  another,  from  Lima,  to  Bogota. 
to  Caracas,  to  Rio.  untU  the  entire  continent 
had  fallen  once  more  under  the  military  boot. 

We  hope  that  the  action  in  Peru  Is  now 
made  retroactive  to  Argentina.  The  Ar- 
gentine Minister  of  Economy  Is  on  his  way  to 
Washington  with  his  hand  out  for  more  of 
our  taxpayers'  money.  We  trust  he  will  be 
advised  to  return  to  Buenos  Aires  and  to 
work  for  a  free,  democratic  government  be- 
fore he  again  asks  for  more  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  our  dollars. 

Once  our  position  becomes  crystal  clear, 
militarists  will  have  no  reason  to  miscalcu- 
late; the  hemisphere  ground  will  be  made 
more  secure  for  democratic  institutions  and 
the  outlook  for  the  Alliance  program  will  be- 
come brighter. 

THE     PERUVIAN     COUP;     A     BODY     BLOW     TO     THE 
ALLIANCE    FOR    PaOGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Wednesday's  military  takeover  in  Peru 
was  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  futile 
acts  of  violence  which  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  known.  I*resldent  Ken- 
nedy was  eminently  correct  to  call  the 
overthrow  of  the  "democratically  con- 
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stituted  government"  of  Peru  an  action 
which  "has  contravened  the  common 
purposes  inherent  in  the  inter-American 
system  and  most  recently  restated  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este."  The  Presi- 
dent reminded  the  world  that  the  signa- 
tories of  this  historic  document  "agreed 
to  work  together  for  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  Hemisphere 
within  a  framework  of  developing  demo- 
cratic institutions." 

The  United  States  has  pledged  itself 
to  supply  $10  billion  toward  these  lofty 
goals  in  the  next  decade.  The  foreign- 
aid  bill  which  was  assented  to  by  the 
Senate  today  was  a  formal  ratification  of 
spirit  of  Punta  del  Este  and  the  earlier 
Act  of  Bogot4;  it  seeks  to  put  the  Alh- 
ance  for  Progress  on  a  long-term,  self- 
sustaining  basis,  with  a  guaranteed  con- 
tribution from  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1963  to  1966.  In  view  of  our  whole- 
hearted commitment  to  the  Alliance,  the 
President  was  compelled — more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger — to  suspend  diplo- 
matic relations  and  to  cut  off  all  but  cer- 
tain types  of  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Repubhc  of  Peru.  Our  action  was  a  pain- 
ful, regrettable  necessity.  At  the  very 
least  it  entails  the  loss  of  ^1  million 
worth  of  Alliance  for  Progress  aid  al- 
ready committed  to  Peru.  It  means  that 
about  200  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who 
have  completed  their  training  and  were 
about  to  depart  for  Peru  will  not  leave 
for  their  assignments  until  constitu- 
tional government  has  been  restored.  In 
all  likelihood  Peru  will  also  be  deprived 
of  about  $18  million  worth  of  foreign 
exchange  which  would  have  been  earned 
by  the  sale  of  190.000  tons  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  under  the  recently  al- 
located foreign  quotas.  The  major 
category  of  aid  which  is  being  con- 
tinued is  the  $2  million  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  is  justified  by 
humanitarian  considerations  and  which 
has  no  bearing  on  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  military  junta. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Peruvian  military  junta  thought  it 
was  acting  In  the  best  interests  of  their 
country.  But  how  distorted  was  their 
conception  of  the  national  interest? 

Following  my  visit  to  Peru  almost  a 
year  ago.  I  reported  back  to  my  con- 
stituents that  Lima,  the  capital  city,  was 
a  study  in  sharp  contrast : 

Here  one  sees  magnificent  boulevards — 

I  wrote — 

gardens,  handsome  residences  of  the  wealthy 
class:  and  here  one  also  sees  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  f>eople  living  in  degrading 
poverty  In  slum  dwellings  literally  without 
electricity,  sewage  disposal,  or  even  running 
water.  And  yet.  despite  such -miserable  liv- 
ing conditions,  Indians  continue  to  pour 
into  the  city  from  the  Andes,  where  living 
conditions  are  even  more  primitive. 

Of  all  the  nations  which  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  Mr.  President,  none  stood  to  gain 
more  from  it  than  did  Peru.  Certainly 
few  countries  had  greater  need  of  the 
social  and  economic  benefits  which  lay 
at  the  heart  of  the  Alliance.  If  any 
country  had  reason  to  abide  by  the 
democratic  and.  progressive  commit- 
ments that  were  solemnly  entered  into  at 
Punta  del  Este.  it  was  the  Republic  of 
Peru. 


Imagine,  then,  what  a  blow  it  was  to 
read  in  Wednesday's  newspapers  of  the 
military  coup  in  Lima.  Apparently  even 
the  prospect  of  social  reform  was-ti^ 
much  for  the  Peruvian  armed  forces.  At 
four  in  the  morning  President  Manuel 
Prado,  a  sincere  patriot  whose  only  crime 
was  that  he  refused  to  annul  the  demo- 
cratic elections  of  June  10.  was  dragged 
out  of  the  Presidential  Palace  and  carted 
off  to  a  convict  island  near  the  coast. 
President  Prado  is  the  same  man  whom 
President  Kennedy  honored  at  the  White 
House  last  year.  He  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  he  understands  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy in  this  hemisphere.  Now  he 
and  other  progre*iye  citizens  are  in  jail 
or  in  hiding,  and  blood  has  flowed  in 
the  streets  of  Lima. 

The  Peruvian  military  have  ignored 
the  lessons  of  the  French  and  Russian 
revolutions:  namely,  that  attempts  to 
dam  up  the  tide  of  reform  will  only  make 
that  much  more  certain  the  flood  of 
violent  social  revolution.  It  appears 
that  the  military  took  power  not  so 
much  to  save  their  country  frcnn  anarchy 
and  internal  collapse  as  to  thwart  the 
due  process  of  constitutional  procedure. 

The  Peruvian  military  leaders  cannot 
claim  that  they  did  not  have  fair  warn- 
ing as  to  the  possible  consequences  of 
their  ill-considered  action.  They  had 
whole  weeks  to  ponder  the  consequences. 
Public  figures  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere advised  them  that  violence  would 
be  the  worst  disservice  to  their  cause. 

A  few  days  before  the  elections,  a 
group  of  Peruvians  told  me  that  they 
could  not  stomach  the  thought  of  Senor 
Haya  de  la  Torre  taking  office  if  he  were 
elected.  Haya  de  la  Torre,  leader  of  the 
Aprista  Party,  subsequently  amassed  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote.  I  said 
frankly  that  the  United  States  would  re- 
act with  equal  distaste  to  either  a  Com- 
munist or  a  rightwing  reactionary  gov- 
ernment installed  by  force.  I  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  I  was  not  favoring 
one  presidential  candidate  over  another. 
As  far  as  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned, any  of  the  three  most  prominent 
candidates  was  wholly  acceptable.  What 
was  not  acceptable  was  illegal  and  un- 
justified interference  in  the  electoral 
process.  It  was  my  duty  to  point  out. 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  would 
have  a  difficult,  if  not  imixtssible.  task 
justifying  any  aid  to  a  regime  similar  to 
the  one  which  has  just  seized  power.  I 
indicated  that  If  the  military  deposed  a 
duly  elected  constitutional  government 
which  was  anti-Communist  and  pro- 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  result  would  be 
a  serious  and  wholly  unnecessary  de- 
terioration of  US.-Peruvian  relations. 
We  had  no  business  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  another  country,  but 
we  had  a  sacred  obligation  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  aid  funds  were  being  spent  for  the 
intended  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  knowing  the  honorable 
traditions  of  the  Peruvian  military.  I 
thought  that  the  men  who  talked  to  me 
understood  my  message  and  sincerely 
wanted  to  keep  hands  off  ix)litics.  I  be- 
lieved this  even  though  the  rightwing 
press  of  their  country  filled  the  air  with 
denunciations  of  my  "intolerable  inter- 


vention" in  Peru's  internal  affairs  and 
printed  cartoons  showing  me  in  league 
with  Haya  de  la  Torre  against  the  Peru- 
vian people.  But  my  confidence  in  the 
military  leadership  was  misplaced.  On 
June  28.  the  armed  forces  announced 
that  the  elections,  which  were  just  begin- 
ning to  go  against  their  handpicked 
candidate,  were  fraudulent.  From  that 
moment  on  the  coup  seemed  inevitable, 
although  desperate  attempts  were  made 
to  settle  upon  a  satisfactory  political 
coalition.  These  efforts  foundered  on  the 
army's  determination  to  prevent  the 
Congress  from  electing  a  president,  for 
Congress  was  dominated  by  the  hated 
Apra  Party— anathema  to  the  military. 

The  worst  effect  of  this  naked  mili- 
tary intervention  in  politics  would  have 
been  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  the  Latin  American  militsj^ 
that  they  could  do  what  they  like  and 
still  get  all  the  economic  and  other  As- 
sistance they  wanted  from  the  United 
States.  Until  this  year  Latin  American 
politics  had  shown  a  heartening  trend 
toward  the  elimination  of  military  dic- 
tatorships. Now.  in  the  first  half  of 
1962.  we  have  already  had  major  dis- 
ruptions of  the  constitutional  order  in 
Argentina  and  Peru,  along  with  ominous 
rumblings  in  the  barracks  of  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  view  of  this  situation,  the  United 
States  and  other  good  neighbors  m  this 
hemisphere  had  to  register  their  dis- 
approval in  terms  that  would  stick. 
Whatever  else  is  done — including  the 
possible  imposition  of  collective  sanc- 
tions— is  for  the  President  and  other 
hemispheric  leaders  to  decide. 

My  j)ersonal  hope  is  that  further 
measures  will  not  be  necessary  and  that 
the  Peruvian  armed  forces  will  accom- 
modate themselves  to  civilian  rule  and 
due  process  of  law.  Their  first  act  should 
be  to  release  the  many  fine  individuals 
who  have  been  imprisoned  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Until  this  happens. 
United  States-Peruvian  relations  will  re- 
main at  their  lowest  ebb  in  history.  Con- 
sidering the  multitude  of  common  inter- 
ests binding  our  two  countries,  such  an 
outcome  would  be  tragic.  I  repeat  that 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  press 
items  bearing  on  the  events  in  Peru  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There    being   no   objection,   the  edi- 
torials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jiily  19,  1962) 
Peru  Turns  the  Clock  Back 

The  seizure  of  power  In  l»eru  by  military 
leaders,  the  arrest  of  President  Prado,  who 
refused  to  bow  to  their  demands,  and  the 
annulling  of  an  election  which  the  ofllcial 
national  electoral  board  pronounced  honest 
after  the  most  careful  investigation,  are 
In  the  worst  tradition  of  Latin  America's 
unstable  and  violent  political  history.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  Peru  had  outgrown 
the  garrison  revolt. 

The  State  Department  could  do  no  less 
than  It  did  yesterday  In  susp>ending  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Lima  and  in  cutting 
off  any  further  Alliance  for  Progress  aid. 
Every  government  in  Latin  America  that 
respects  constitutionality  and  democracy 
will  surely  also  make  its  condemnation  clear. 
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When  th*  Argentine  mUltary  forces  aeized 
control  last  Ifarch,  annulled  the  election 
of  BCarch  18.  arrested  President  Frondld  and 
confined  on  an  Island,  the  U^.  Oovern- 
ment  went  along  with  It  l)eoause  a  fiction 
of  constitutionality  was  maintained.  The 
Peruvians  copied  the  Argentines  to  the  ex- 
tent of  annulling  a  fair  election,  arresting 
the  President  and  confining  him  on  an 
Island,  buf^ey  could  not  cloak  their  acts 
in  any  semblance  of  constitutionality.  The 
courage  and  patriotism  of  President  Prado 
and  the  civilians  of  the  national  electoral 
board  prevented  this. 

If  the  United  States  had-  gone  along  with 
this  naked  seizure  of  power,  even  to  the 
.  extent  of  keeping  qiilet,  the  effects  in  Latin 
*  America  would  have  been  grave.  At  best, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  seriously, 
maimed  by  the  events  In  Argentina  and 
Peru,  and  the  crisis  In  Brazil.  It  can  only^ 
survive  tf  its  basic  aims  are  kept  In  view 
and  honored.  It  commits  us  to  support  a 
Latin  American  program  for  social  reform 
and  economic  development  achieved  through 
the  Institutions  of  representative  democ- 
racy, to  which  the  Latin  American  nations 
are  pledged. 

The  real  tragedy  of  a  political  crime  of 
this  nature  Is  that  It  solves  nothing.  The 
victims  are  Peru  and  the  Peruvian  people, 
who  were  faced  with  the  gravest  sort  of 
social  and  political  problems  and  who  now 
have  the  additional  incubus  of  an  old- 
fashioned,  reactionary  military  Junta  to  get 
oCr  their  backs. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,.  July  19,  1962] 
Coup  in  Pkku 

The  sword  that  was  hanging  over  Lima  has 
fallen,  and  a  self-appointed  military  Junta 
Is  now  ruling  Peru.  The  circumstances  fully 
warrant  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions that  has  swiftly  followed  In  the  United 
States  and  a  group  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. What  the  military  of  Peru  have  done 
is  arbitrary,  irresponsible,  and  wholly  at  odds 
with  the  political  premises  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

As  In  Argentina,  an  election  did  not  come 
out  the  way  the  armed  forces  wanted.  The 
result  was,  as  in  Argentina,  that  Peru's  Pres- 
ident, ICanuel  Prado,  was  stonmarlly  ejected 
from  office  with  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the 
army  was  acting  to  "preserve"  the  constitu- 
tion. But  tmllke  Argentina,  there  was  noth- 
ing equivalent  to  the  threat  of  Peronlsm  that 
n^ght  have  lent  a  faint  shadow  of  pragmatic 
Justification  to  the  military  Intervention. 

The  winner  In  the  June  10  election,  accord- 
ing to  the  civilian  board  certifying  the  re- 
sults, was  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Tome, 
leader  of  the  moderately  leftist  Apra  Party. 
It  Is  qiilte  true  that  Haya  lacked  the  decisive 
plurality  required  by  the  constitution,  and 
as  a  result  the  choice  of  President  was  up  to 
Congress.  iVhen  the  army  took  over,  a  com- 
promise solution  was  already  being  worked 
out — but  apparently  the  military  were  deter- 
mined to  veto  any  government  in  which  Haya 
de  la  Torre  had  a  part. 

Peru  now  affords  a  test  case  in  which  the 
United  States  can  demonstrate  the  earnest- 
ness of  its  intent  concerning  the  broad  polit- 


that  the  mlUtary  ooup  d'etat  In  Peru  w»s 
a  serious  setback  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress in  Latin  America. 

An  hoiir  after  the  White  House  issued  Its 
unxisual  and  stem  statement,  the  State  Dt- 
partment  announced  that  all  U.S.  aid  \o 
Peru  was  being  suspended  except  for  miQ<)r 
humanitarian  programs. 

It  was  also  understood  that  U.S.  tech- 
nicians working  on  Alliance  for  Progress 
projects  with  Peruvian  authorities  were  being 
ordered  to  stay  away  from  their  Jobs  and  th<it 
the  administration  was  preparing  to  deprive 
Peru  of  premium  payments  for  her  sugfir 
Imported  here  under  the  qxiota  system. 

PERU'S     PRESENT     QVOTA 

The  present  Peruvian  quota  Is  190,000  toijs, 

of  total  U.S.  yearly  sugar  Imports  of  1,840.- 

■000  tons.     The  price   Is  about  $100   a  tob. 

(In  Lima  the  new  military  regime  formally 
asked  the  United  States  and  other  nam- 
Communlst  governments  for  dlplomatllc 
recognition.  It  was  confronted  with  an  sit - 
tempt  by  the  Apra  party  to  organize  a  genettal 
strike  against  the  Junta's  voiding  of  the 
June  10  presidential  election.) 

Today's  moves  by  the  United  States.  In 
effect  penalizing  the  Peruvian  military  Juaita 
for  the  ouster  of  the  constitutional  govefh- 
ment  in  its  country,  followed  yesterdays 
action  by  Washington  suspending  diplomatic 
relations  with  Peru. 

Acting  according  to  a  previously  prepared 
contingency  plan,  the  administration  wasttd 
no  time  in  going  to  unparalleled  lengths  to 
show  in  practice  Its  dismay  over  the  over- 
throw ^f  a  democratic  government  In  Latin 
America. 

I^ist  November  the  United  States  ordered 
a  Navy  task  force  to  anchor  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
discourage  plans  for  a  dictatorial  takeotfer 
there,  in  an  action  similarly  designed  to  pro- 
tect Latin-American  democracy. 

But  ofllclals  said  today  that  In  the  sen^^e 
of  applying  actual  punitive  measures  against 
a  dictatorship,  there  was  no  parallel  in  U\t 
history  of  the  United  States  relations  wl|th 
Latin  America  to  today's  action. 

The  White  House  statement  went  to  the 
extreme  of  quoting  President  Kennedy  as 
accvislng  the  Peruvian  military  of  havthg 
"contravened"  the  conunon  purposes  of  the 
inter-American  system. 

In  the  past,  administration  statements  (>n 
Latin  American  internal  upheavals  w^re 
limited  to  expressions  of  regret  or  conc«m 
over  precipitous  changes  of  governments  or 
other  difficulties. 


CHARTSa  FLEDGE  RECALLED 

Today,  hbwever,  the  President  in  the  Whjte 
House  statment  declared  that  the  "commpn 
piurposes"  violated  by  the  Peruvian  military 
were  those  that  the  hemisphere  governments 
had  pledged  themselves  to  support  In  tjie 
Punta  del  Este  charter,  which  establlsljed 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  programs. 

"At  that  historic  meeting."  the  statemftnt 
said,  "the  signatories  agreed  to  work  together 
for  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  t|he 
hemisphere  within  a  framework  of  develc|p- 
Ing  democratic  institutions." 

"The  declaration  to  the  peoples  of  Amer- 
ica adopted  at  Punta  del  Este  sets  forth  the 
leal  goals  of  the  Alliance.     Acting  in  concert^aim  'to  Improve  and  strengthen  democratic 
with    its   neighbors   this   country   can   antgplnstltutlons  through  the  application  of  tjhe 
surely  will  manifest  Itsjlispleasure  with  gov-     principle  of  self-determination  by  the  pi»o- 


ernment-by-bayonet.  By  multilateral  ac- 
cord, the  hemisphere  is  pledged  to  fostering 
democratic  methods;  multilateral  pressxire 
should  help  to  restore  civilian — and  elec- 
tive— rule  to  Peru. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1962] 

UNrrED   States   Scosxs   Coup    in   Peku   and 
Halts  Its  Aid  Pxogxam 

(By  Tad  Sztdc) 
Washington.  July  19. — The  White  House 
charged  in  President  Kennedy's  name  today 


pie,'  "  the  White  Hoiise  said.  "In  the  c^ 
of  Peru  this  great  cause  has  suffered  a  serious 
setback." 

The  statement  also  emphasized  that  "M^t 
President  has  noted  the  developments  in 
Peru  with  great  concern." 

The  State  Department  announcement  pn 
the  suspension  of  aid  to  Peru  spoke  of  the 
"unfortunate  developments." 

"Diplomatic  contact  between  the  ttvo 
countries  has  ceased,"  the  Department  said. 
"We  are  as  of  today  siispendlng  our  var- 
ious assistance  programs,  with  certain  rel- 


atively  minor   exceptions   where   important 
humanitarian  factors  are  involTed." 

Am    axtthosized:    $»o    million 

Since  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
launched  March  13.  1961,  nearly  $90  million 
In  aid  to  Peru  has  been  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated, but  only  |9  million  has  been  ac- 
tually disbursed. 

Under  the  suspension  of  aid  ordered  today, 
nil  further  disbursements  are  being  halted 
Exempt  from  the  suspension  are  the  school 
lunch  programs,  which  have  cost  %2  million 
In  the  last  18  months.  It  was  also  under- 
stood that  U.S.  funds  already  in  the  hands 
of  contractors  engaged  In  building  housing 
or  roads  would  not  be  recalled. 

If  the  payment  of  premiums  on  Peruvian 
sugar  is  likewise  curtailed.  It  could  mean  an 
annual  loss  of  about  $18  million  to  Peru  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  190,000-ton  quota. 

While  there  were  no  indications  how  long 
'  the  administration  pro(>OBed  to  maintain  Its 
sanctions  against  the  Peruvian  mlUtary 
Junta,  the  steps  taken  yesterday  and  today 
reflected  the  determination  by  the  United 
States  not  to  tolerate  the  emerging  trend  to- 
ward the  resurgence  of  outright  or  thinly 
veiled  military  dictatorships  in  the 
hemisphere. 

The  current  policy  Is  designed  not  only  to 
Impress  upon  the  Peruvian  military  the  de- 
gree of  Washington's  displeasure  over  their 
behavior  but  also  to  serve  notice  on  the 
military  in  other  Latin  American  countries 
that  the  United  States  has  decided  to  draw 
a  line  when  antidemocratic  conrplraCles  de- 
velop In  the  hemisphere. 

The  threat  of  military  takeovers  exists  In 
Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador 
and   several  other  republics. 

CONSULTATIONS    UNDEBWAT 

The  Peruvian  coup  has  already  set  In  mo- 
tion a  process  of  diplomatic  consultations  to 
•  determine  the  feasibility  of  calling  a  con- 
ference of  foreign  ministers  of  the  Americas 
to  review  the  fate  of  democracy  In  the  hemi- 
sphere and  to  propose  antldlctatorlal  meeis- 
ures. 

The  suggestion  lor  such  conference  was 
nuwle  by  Venezuela  yesterday  and  It  received 
the  Inunedlate  backing  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  several  other  Latin  American 
governments. 

Lincoln  White,  State  Department  press  of- 
ficer, said  this  morning  that  the  United 
States  was  carefully  studying  the  Vene- 
zuelan proposal  as  well  as  Informal  sugges- 
tions that  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace  Com- 
mittee look  Into  the  ramifications  of  the 
Peruvian  situation. 

The  committee  could  be  called  Into  ac- 
tion If  It  were  agreed  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1959  Declaration  of  Santi- 
ago, the  nonexerclse  of  representative 
democracy  In  Peru  poses  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Americas. 

It  was  reported  that  if  a  ministerial  con- 
ference was  held  Venezeula  would  propose 
the  approval  of  a  convention  that  would 
limit  the  recognition  of  new  governments  In 
Latin  America  to  regimes  resulting  from  free 
elections. 

It  was  believed  tonight  that  at  least  11 
votes — a  simple  majority — were  available  for 
calling  a  conference.  But  diplomats  were 
attempting  to  present  a  formula  that  could 
receive  wider  support  and  circumvent  the 
fears  of  many  governments  that  a  conference 
of  this  nature  might  violate  the  principle  of 
nonintervention. 


I  Prom   the  New  York  Times.  July  20.  1962] 

Coup  Scored  by  Caracas 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Caracas.     VENEzmsLA,     July     19. — Foreign 

Minister  Marcos  Falcon  Brlceno  said  todiay 

that    the    military    takeover    In    Peru    was 

scandalous    and    that    the   other    American 

States  should  not  recognize  the  new  regime. 
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Dr.  Falcon,  wlioae  country  is  taking  the 
Initiative  in  seeking  a  conference  of  the 
hemisphere's  foreign  ministers  on  the  mat- 
ter, said  that  a  series  of  measures  should  be 
taken. 

He  did  not  specify  what  these  measures 
should  be,  s,  ylng  that  his  country  wanted 
to  sound  out  acntlment  among  the  other 
memtK;r8  of  the  Organization  of  American 
.states   before   frumlng  specific  proposals. 

TTie  Porelg'i  Minister  declared  in  an  inter- 
view that  tiie  events  in  Peru,  although 
b:i6lcal!y  similar  to  the  action  earlier  this 
year  by  the  nrmrd  forces  In  Argentina,  were 
even  raore  scandalous.  The  situstlon  In 
Argentina  re£ult<!d  in  the  ouster  and  arrest 
of  President  Aruiro  Prondlei  and  his  re- 
placement by  i  regime  picked  by  the 
military. 

At  tiiat  tl^ne  Venezuela  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  preveni  recognition  of  the  new 
regime  by  the  other  American  Republics. 

Dr.  Falcon  said  that  Peruvian  develop- 
ments, coming  aJter  those  In  Argentina,  had 
created*  a  threat  to  democracy  serious 
enough  to  warrant  a  hemispheric  conference. 

THE  NTNEZUTLAN  CAMPAIGN 

Venezxicla's  move  for  a  conference  fits  In 
with  the  campaign  she  has  been  waging  in 
the  hemisphere  slxtce  the  government  of 
President  Romulo  Betanoourt  took  ofBce  in 
1959.  The  objeci.  of  the  campaign  U  to  em- 
power the  hemispheric  system  to  pass  upon 
the  legitimacy  a'  new  governments  and  to 
furnish  criteria  for  doing  so. 

The  V^enezuelan  thesis,  which  has  received 
varying  degrees  0:*  support  from  a  number  of 
countries.  Is  tha"  no  recognition  should  be 
given  to  regimes  set  up  through  the  vlcdent 
overthrow  of  democratically  elected  prede- 
cessors. 

Dr.  Falcon  said  today  that  such  regimes 
should  be  excluded  from  the  hemispheric 
system,  an  action  similar  to  that  taken 
against  Cuba  at   the  beginning  of  the  year 

"It  is  a  democratic  club  and  to  belong  you 
need  democratic  credentials."  the  Foreign 
Minister  said. 

)Prom  the  New   York  Times.  July  20.  1963  j 

Pksu's  Junta   Skcks  Ties  to  Unxtsi*   States 

AND  RxQUCjTS  Aid  Bk  Oontutdeb 

(By  Juan  deOnls) 

Lima,  Peru,  July  19.— The  military  Junta 
that  seized  power  in  Peru  yesterday  formally 
requested  diplocnatic  recognition  today  from 
the  United  States  and  other  non-Communist 
countries. 

The  Junta's  Foreign  Minister,  Vice  Adm. 
Luis  Edgardo  Llosa.  sent  Identical  notes  to 
nil  diplomatic  missions  here  asking  that  rela- 
tions be  restored 

Several  Latin  American  countries,  led  by 
Venezuela,  have  iinnounced  a  diplomatic  boy- 
cott of  the  Junta  that  overthrew  and  ar- 
rested President  Manuel  Prado  y  Ugarteche. 

The  Junta  fac<xl  an  attempt  by  the  Amer- 
ican Popular  R<;volutlonary  Alliance  (Apra 
Party)  to  organize  a  general  strike  against 
opposing  the  Junta's  annulment  of  the  elec- 
tions. 

Radio  reports  to  the  headquarters  of  sugar 
companies  here  said  that  sugar  workers  had 
walked  out  this  morning  at  big  plantations 
i.i  the  La  Lil>ertad  and  Lambayeque  Depart- 
ments. 

ClPriAL  IS  QUIET 

Nevertheless,  cjcoept  for  a  continuing  strike 
of  telephone  workers,  the  situation  in  this 
capital  was  normal. 

Demonstrations  by  Apra  followers  were 
diEp>ersed  last  night  without  casualties  and 
stores,  offices,  banks,  restaurants,  and  pub- 
lic services  all  w<«re  normal  today. 

The  Jxmta  said  that  the  deposed  72-year- 
old  Prfsklent  was  being  held  aboard  a  navy 
Uansport  at  the  Callao  Naval  Base. 

In  reply  to  a  formal  request  from  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  Msgr.  Romulo  Carbone,  that  Presi- 
dent Prado  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 


General  Nicolas  Llndley,  commander  In  chief 
of  the  army,  said: 

"That  wlU  have  to  be  decided  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet." 

term    EXPmXB     JULT    28 

President  Prado's  legal  term  expires  July 
28,  when  (Congress  was  to  have  been  Installed 
to  elect  his  successor. 

The  military  Junta  suspended  Congress 
and  issued  a  decree  annulling  the  June  10 
elections.  It  announced  that  new  elections 
would  be  held  in  the  second  week  of  June 
1963. 

Gen.  Rlcardo  Perez  Godoy.  head  of  the 
military  Junta,  outlined  in  a  message  to  the 
nation  the  reasons  for  the  mjliLary  over- 
throw of  Preside  nt  Prado  and  the  objectives 
of  the  Junta. 

In  his  message,  Gen  Perez  Godoy  asked  the 
United  States  to  continue  Alliance  for 
Progre.ss  aid.  He'  called  on  Peruviana  to 
make  "an  unprecedented  effort  to  solve  our 
national  problems  and  bring  about  the  well- 
being  of  all. 

"This  effort,  carried  out  with  technique 
and  spirit,"  he  said,  "should  attract  the 
promised  aid  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  is  the  most  positive  measure  of  social 
and  economic  justice  and,  therefore,  of  ef- 
fective combat  against  Conununlst  Inflltra- 
Uon." 

The  military  seized  control  after  a  polit- 
ical crisis  that  begau  June  28.  The  armed 
national  elections  for  a  successor  to  Presi- 
dent Prado  and  a  new  Congress  were 
fraudulent. 

Opposition  to  the  election  was  based  on 
the  military's  long  feud  with  the  Apra  party 
and  its  candidate.  Dr.  Victor  Raul  Haya  de 
la  Torre. 

The  Apra  candidate  received  the  highest 
popular  vote  In  the  election  but  failed  to 
achieve  one-third  of  the  votes  cast,  a  oon- 
KtUutional  requirement  for  the  Presidency. 
His  party,  however,  won  the  largest  single 
bloc  of  legislators  in  the  Congress  that  was 
scheduled  to  elect  the  next  president  when 
it  convened  July  28. 

Relations  between  the  military  and  Apra 
have  been  strained  since  Apra  attacked  the 
government  of  Oen.  Luis  Sanchez  Cerro  SO 
years  ago.  Apra.  then  radically  Leftist  and 
now  Socialist,  overran  an  army  garrison  and 
killed  many  men. 

When  the  army  recovered  the  area  many 
members  of  the  Apra  party  were  summarily 
executed. 

Dr.  Haya  de  la  Torre  and  other  Apra  lead- 
ers remained  iu  hiding  here  today.  Oen. 
Manuel  A.  Odrla,  alao  a  prestdentl&l  can- 
didate, was  not  at  his  home.  General  Odrla 
and  the  Apra  party  had  agreed  before  the 
coup  to  elect  General  Odrla  President  In 
the  congressional  session  that  was  to  have 
been  held  July  28. 

General  Odrla  was  placed  third  In  the 
elections  after  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  of 
the  Popular  Action  party. 

Kdltorlal  reaction  to  the  talceover  In  the 
major  Peruvian  newspapers  was  mixed  today. 

"The  police  continued  to  occupy  the  offices 
of  the  Apra  party  newspaper  La  Trlbuna 
and  It  did  not  appear  for  the  second  day. 

El  Comerclo.  which  Is  violently  anti-Apra. 
blamed  President  Prado  and  the  national 
electoral  board  lox  liavmg  created  the  crisis 
tlv»t  culminated  in  the  coup.  The  paper 
saHd  the  President  and  the  board  had  favored 
Apra  candidates  In  the  June  10  elections. 

La  Prensa.  published  by  Pedro  G.  Beltran, 
who  was  Premier  under  President  Prado  for 
2  years,  said  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu- 
tional and  democratic  government  of 
President  Prado  could  be  received  only  with 
pain  and  protest. 

"The  country  requires  above  all  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  constitutional  order."  La 
Prensa  said.  "We  hope  that  the  armed 
forces  understand  this." 

Expreso,  which  supported  the  presidential 
campaign  of  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry,  said 


that  the  military  coup  "was  not  desirable 
although  it  may  have  been  inevitable."  The 
editorial  said  the  Prado  regime  had  "acted 
with  an  exquisite,  but  ultimately  n^atlvc." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  ao.  1963] 

PRESirrsT  Chides  Peru;  $81  Miujoh  Au  Crrr 

Oft 

(By  Carroll  KUpatrtck) 

Prasideu-c     Kennedy     yesterday     expres&ed 
great^  concern   over  the   military  seizure   of, 
power  in  Peru  and  said  that  democracy  has 
suffered  a  .^erious  setback. 

The  Presidents  state^nent  was  folic  wed 
immediately  by  a  State  Department  an- 
nouncement suspending  all  aid  to  Peru  with 
the  exception  of  certain  minor  programs 
where  humanitarian  factors  are  involved. 

The  double  action  underlined  the  soloua- 
nees  mith  which  the  administration  views 
the  Peruvian  couf  as  a  threat  to  the  AlUanoe 
for  Progress  and  a  boost  to  Cactrotam  in  the 
hemisphere. 

The  Presidential  criticism  of  the  Peruvian 
JunU  that  deposed  President  ilanoel  PrMk>, 
followed  by  24  hours  the  suspension  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  Washington  and 
Lima. 

In  amiouncing  stispension  of  relations 
Wednesday,  the  State  Department  said  we 
must  deplore  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu- 
tional government  in  Peru. 

EIGHTY -OKE    KCTi  I  inia    DOLLARS    INVOLVX3B 

The  President's  reaction  was  stronger. 
The  decision  to  cut  off  aid  to  Peni  will  deny 
the  new  regime  about  $81  million  which  had 
been  committed  under  the  Alllanoe  for 
Profrress. 

Moreo^-er  it  threatens  Peru  with  denial  of 
even  larger  aid  sums  which  the  administra- 
tion had  planned  within  the  next  year. 
State  Depai-tment  legal  experts  were  consid- 
ering the  possibility  of  cutting  out  UJS.  sucar 
purchases  from  Peru. 

Some  200  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
completed  training  and  are  ready  to  depart 
for  Peru,  but  they  will  not  leave  the  country 
until  there  has  been  a  restoration  of  consti- 
tutional government,  ofllrtais  said. 

The  BdmJnistratlon'B  aim  Is  to  try  to  bring 
enough  pressure  on  the  mUltarlsts  to  force 
them  to  iMick  down  in  favor  of  some  plan 
that  would  give  Po'u  a  democratic  and  con- 
stitutional regime. 

White  Hotise  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salin- 
ger read  a  statement  to  reporters  which  said 
that  "the  President  has  noted  the  develop- 
ments m  Peru  with -great  concern." 

The  statement  said  It  was  the  Presidents 
belief  that  the  action  of  the  Peruvian  mili- 
tary leaders  "to  depose  a  democratically  con- 
stituted government  has  contravened  the 
common  purposes  inherent  in  the  tnter- 
Amerlcan  system  and  moat  recently  restated 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Bste." 

The  White  House  noted  that  Peru  was  one 
of  the  countries  that  pledged  its  support  to 
the  declaration. 

"At  the  historic  meeting,  the  slgnatortes 
agreed  to  work  together  for  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  hemisphere  within 
a  framework  of  developing  democratic  In- 
stitutions. "   the  statement  said. 

"The  Declaration  to  the  Peoples  of  America 
adopted  at  Punta  del  Este  sets  forth  the 
aim  'to  improve  and  stroigthen  democratic 
Institutions  through  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  by  the 
people.' 

"In  the  case  of  Pern,  this  great  cause  has 
suffered  a  serious  setback." 

The  State  Department  said  the  Unttsd 
States  is  considering  two  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  the  delicate  and  serious  situa- 
tion in  Peru. 

sucGxsnoNS  studied 

These  are  Venezuela's  proposal  for  a  meet- 
ing of  hemispheric  Foreign  Ministers  to  con- 
sider possible  collective  meastires  and  a  pro- 
pocal   made   by  some  other  members  of  the 
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Organization  of  American  States  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-Ametlcan  Peace  CJommittee 
to  studT  the  situation. 

The  State  Department  emphasized  that 
althoiigh  Ambassador  Loeb  remains  at  bis 
post  he  Is  not  empowered  to  conduct  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Junta. 

Experts  here  believed  that  If  the  right- 
wing  dictatorship  retained  power  there  would 
be  serious  repercussions.  Caatroites  would 
be  quick  to  charge  that  the  United  States  is 
secretly  aligned  with  the  militarists  and  is 
against  democratic  institutions. 


deprived    "of    progress    and    social    JustiCje" 
through  a  fraudulent  election. 

Perez  Godoy  called  on  Peru's  well-to«(lo 
for  "an  unprecedented  effort"  to  aid  in  sal|v- 
Ing  national  social  problems.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  national  development,  teamed 
with  Alliance  for  Progress  aid,  to  bring  social 
and  economic  Justice  to  Peru  "contrlbutUig 
to  the  (continental)  fight  against  coRi- 
munism." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  20.  1962 1 

PuaCK  OOVKBNMENT  OfFJCIALS   li*   PERU 

Lima,  July  19. — Peru's  new  military  junta 
today  purged  government  officials  loyal  to 
the  ousted  Prado  regime  and  appeared  to  be 
planning  to  drive  the  big  Apra  people's  par- 
ty underground  once  agafn. 

The  party  has  enjoyed  legal  status  only  a 
dozen  of  Its  some  38  years  of  existence.  It 
has  been  a  target  of  the  armed  forces  for 
more  than  30  years. 

The  armed  forces  shut  down  the  Apra 
party's  newspaper.  La  Tribuna,  and  arrested 
wbatever  Apra  leaders  could  be  found. 
Most,  however,  including  party  president 
Raul  Victor  Haya  de  la  Torre,  appeared  to  be 
in  hiding,  perhaps  In  the  Venezuelan  Em- 
■  bassy. 

Police  with  tear  gas  bombs  and  rubber 
truncheons  scattered  a  crowd  of  demonstra- 
tors shouting  "Liberty,  liberty"  in  the  down- 
town streets  of  Lima  tonight.  It  was  the 
second  night  in  a  row  of  crowd  protests 
against  the  Junta's  seizure  of  power. 

Hundreds  of  Peruvians  cried  "Down  with 
military  dictatorship"  and  "We  want  free- 
dom." They  set  ^e  to  an  automobile  and 
hurled  stones  at  oncoming  officers. 

Merchants  put  steel  shutters  over  their 
store  fronts,  but  some  windows  were  broken. 
The  Junta  arrested  all  members  of  the 
national  electional  board  who  certified  Haya 
as  the  winner  In  the  Inconclusive  June  10 
elections  '  . 

The  Junta  seemed  determined  to  hold 
board  members  and  ousted  President  Manuel 
Prado  responsible  for  what  it  termed  the 
"fixed  and  fraudulent"  pro-Haya  election 
outcome.  The  Junta  used  the  alleged  frauds 
to  Justify  Its  seizure  of  power. 

A  Junta  member  confirmed  that  the  72- 
year-old  President  was  being  held  aboard 
a  warship  at  the  nearby  port  of  Caljao.  He 
said  Prado  was  "in  good  health  and  very 
well  attended,"  but  gave  no  indication  of 
what  hLs  fate  would  be. 

Others  reported  under  house  arrest  were 
Jose  Enrique  Bustamente  Corzo,  president  of 
the  national  electoral  board:  Minister  of 
Government  Ricardo  Ellas  Aparicio:  and- 
radio  commentator  Juan  Ramirez  Lazo.  who 
was  seized  after  he  went  on  the  air  to  speak 
against  the  military  takeover. 

The  Junta  ignored  a  U.S.  Embassy  offer  to 
nuake  a  plane  available  to  Prado  to  fly  him 
Into  >xile  if  the  government  wishes.  The 
president's  wife  was  with  her  parents. 
.  The  newspaper  El  Comerclo  Grafico  said 
that  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  has  asked 
Msgr.  Romulo  parbonl,  the  Papal  Nuncio  who 
Is  dean  of  the  corps,  to  demand  the  Presi- 
dent's freedom. 

Mariano  Prado,  the  President's  nephew 
and  head  of  the  Prado  financial  empire,  also 
was  reported  to  be  a  prisoner  aboard  a  war- 
ship. 

Meantime,  the  commanders  of  Peru's  five 
military  regions  announced  that  they  sup- 
ported the  |unta. 

In  Arequlpa,  Peru's  second  city,  business 
Interests  declared  a  48-hour  work  stoppage 
to  protest  the  military  coup. 

Junta  president.  Gen.  Ricardo  Perez  Godoy. 
In  a  television  report  to  the  nation,  appealed 
for  social  Justice  for  labor  in  an  obvious  bid 
for  the  support  of  the'  masses.  He  said  the 
military  coup  was  carried  out  to  keep  the 
"poor  and  the  forgotten  worker"  from  being 
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TAX  CUT  IRRESPONSIBLE  WITH 
BIG  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  .Pi-esident.  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  on  another  subject. 

This  morning  the  newspapers  have  rie- 
ported  the  fact  that  the  Federal  budget 
wound  up  fiscal  year  1962  with  a  deficit 
of  $6.3  billion. 

The  estimate  is  that  the  deficit  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  even  if  there  is  ho 
tax  cut,  will  be  $4.9  billion. 

If  there  were  a  tax  cut  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $7 1/2  to  $10  billion,  efjen 
allowing  for  an  increase  in  revenues 
which  that  tax  cut  might  develop,  there 
would  still  be  a  deficit  which  would  rital 
the  alltime  record  in  a  period  of  peftce 
of  from  $12  to  $13  billion  In  tihe 
fiscal  year  1959.  That  would  come  a>i  a 
time  when  the  economy  seems  to  be  ex- 
panding. It  would  come  at  a  time  whjen 
we  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  increftse 
dollarwise  in  our  gross  national  product 
in  peacetime  in  our  history.  It  woqld 
come  at  a  time  when,  as  Fortune  maga- 
zine— which  is  careful  and  conservative 
in  its  estimates — has  said,  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  an,  equally  large  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  in  the  comi(ng 
year. 

MARTIN    WOUID  T.^KE    ECONOMIC    STEAM    OUT   OF 
TAX    CUT 

It  seems  to  m^  that  under  those 
cumstances  a  tax  .cut  makes  no  sense. 
William  McChesney  Martin,  Chairnoian 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  a  couple  of  days  ago  tteat 
in  the  event  there  should  be  a  tax  out, 
most  of  the  steam  of  such  a  tax  (put 
would  be  taken  out  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  follow  a  policy  of  making 
sure  that  Treasury  deficits  would  be 
financed  by  selling  bonds  to  the  pul>lic 
rather  than  to  commercial  banks. 

As  a  writer  in  the  Washington  Post 
properly  observed  this  morning — 

Mr.  Martin  has  in  effect  proposed  What 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  pursMe  a 
tight  money  policy  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment is  attempting  to  stimulate  econojnlc 
activity  by  Incurring  a  fiscal  deficit.  Clearly 
the  two  policies  are  sharply  at  variance: 
aggregate  demand  would  be  Increased  by  the 
fiscal  deficit  while  the  supply  of  memey 
would  be  tightened  and  interest  r<ites 
raised. 

I  submit  that  a  tight  money  policy 
following  a  tax  cut  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  Certainly  a  tax  cut  under  those 
circumstances  would  be  very  contradic- 
tory, and  would  be  unprecedented  a|t  a 
time  when  the  head  of  the  Federal  He- 
serve  Board  has  taken  the  attitude  he 
has  expressed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  question  oif  a 
proposed  tax  cut,  the  Senator  will  re 
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member  that  this  morning  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  considered 
the  prospective  nomination  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Possibly  by  this  time  the  nomination  has 
been  approved. 

Personally  I  believe  in  an  incentive  tax 
cut.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  such 
a  cut  should  not  be  negated  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Does  not 
the  Senator  accept  what  Dr.  Ackerly 
defined  as  a  difference  between  an 
across-the-board  tax  cut  which  would 
increase  the  deficit,  and  a  change  in  the 
fundamental  structure  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem which  could  give  incentive  to  new 
investment  as  well  as  incentive  to  the 
consumption  of  hard  goods  and  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  housing?  Is  that  not  really 
what  we  ought  to  do  In  view  of  past  ex- 
perience? We  cannot  wait  imtil  it  hap- 
pens. That  is  the  danger  in  the  present 
situation.  We  are  edging  over  into  a 
position  in  which  our  past  experience 
indicates  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a 
downturn  rather  than  an  upturn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I  am 
delighted  that  he  agrees  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  move  the  economy 
ahead  with  a  deficit  or  a  proposed  tax 
cut,  other  agencies  should  not  be  can- 
celing out  that  effect  with  a  tight  money 
policy. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  or  cds\  have  an  in- 
centive tax  cut.  that  is  an  especially 
pertinent  question.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  been  considering  a  so-called 
tax  reform  bill  which  would  have  some 
effect  on  the  tax  structure.  The  so- 
called  investment  credit  is  designed  to 
do  that.  I  do  not  believe  the  proposed 
measure  would  do  it  very  well.  Many 
people  in  the  business  community  do  not 
think  .so.  An  announcement  was  made 
by  the  President  that  corpwration  in- 
come taxes  will  be  reduced  by  $1'2  bil- 
lion because  depreciation  allowances  will 
be  increased.  It  will  be  far  easier  for 
business  to  depreciate  a  plant  and  use 
those  depreciation  funds  to  acquire  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

That,  too.  should  provide  an  incentive 
tax  cut  in  that  sense.  But  I  think  the 
kind  of  tax  cut  that  has  been  generally 
discussed — a  tax  cut  of  4  percentage 
IX)ints  for  individuals  and  4  percentage 
points  for  corpwrations — would  not,  in 
my  judgment,  be  the  kind  of  incentive 
tax  cut  to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  referring.  It  would  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  overall  reve- 
nues and  increasing  the  deficit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Nft-.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Businessmen  do  not 
want  that  kind  of  tax  cut.  Perhaps  they 
are  wrong.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  they  do  not  want 
such  a  cut.  A  change  in  depreciation 
schedule  is  good,  but  it  is  not  a  fimda- 
mental  change,  in  the  sense  that  the 
formula  in  the  law  remains.  We  can 
bring  about  a  materially  greater  increase 
in  Government  buying  if  we  change  the 
fundamental  formula  by  which  depreci- 
ation is  ascertained,  which,  incidentally, 
would   also   have   a   tendency    to  bring 
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taxes  down  by  perhaps  another  $1  billion 
in  a  very  good  area. 

The  other  point  I  had  in  mind  is  that 
provision  wcnild  be  made  for  corpora- 
tions. Perhaps  H  would  be  as  little  as 
two  points.  The  other  point  is  that  a 
measure  should  eliminate  all  taxes  on 
people  who  are  earning  less  than  $2,000. 
It  is  fantastic  that  people  earning  less 
than  $2,000  still  pay  a  tax.  which  results 
in  an  income  to  the  Government  of  about 
$500  million.  Also,  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  those  in  the  very  high 
brackets.  There  should  be  a  reduction 
from  a  rate  of  91  percent  to  65  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  shoot- 
ing for — and  I  think  it  would  be  wonder- 
ful if  we  could  get  it — is  a  measure  of 
agreement  bcjtWeen  thoughtful  people 
like  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  per- 
haps myself,  and  others  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  on  an  incentive  tax  cut 
which  would  be  accepted  as  an  incentive. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  an  equipment 
credit. 

It  is  not  accepted  as  an  incentive. 
Very  clearly,  the  business  community 
would  not  use  it  for  that  purpose.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senator  will  con- 
tinue what  he  is  doing.  I  will  continue 
what  I  am  do-n^:  along  those  two  lines. 

First,  there  should  be  a  tax  cut  of  an 
incentive  character.  I  feel  strongly  on 
that  subject.  I  think  now  is  the  time. 
We  should  be  vigilant  to  see  that  It  is 
not  washed  out  by  a  high  interest  rate 
police  or  other  monkey  business  on  the 
part  of  some  Government  agency. 

I  am  delighU'd  to  Join  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
order  to  develop  our  ideas  together. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  very  much.  While  I 
concur  heartily  In  much  of  what  he  has 
said,  I  feel  that  a  very  serious  problem 
confronts  the  President,  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  responsible  agencies  in 
the  Government,  and  Congress  to  ar- 
rive at  a  tax  cut  that  will  be  acceptable. 
Many  people  favor  a  tax  cut.  But  when 
we  come  to  specifying  the  details  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  tax  cut  it  should 
be,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  consensus. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  a  majority  of  the 
Finance  Committee  or  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  go  along  with  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  bringing  up  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  tlii^  time,  even  though  the 
time  is  limited.  I  am  in  substantial 
agreement  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said  and  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  said. 

However,  I  differ  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  said  with  refer- 
ence to  an  incentive  tax  allowance  or 
equipment  credit  not  being  utilized  by 
business.  I  think  it  would  be  utilized. 
It  is  true  that  some  segments  of  business 
express  their  displeasure  with  it  because 
they  are  expressing  a  preference  for  a 
better  depreciation  schedule.  But  such 
expression  would  not  mean  that  they 
would  ix>t  use  the  investment  c^^edlt.  I 
predict  that  tliey  would  use  it.  In  1954 
we  provided  an  allowance  to  some  extent 


on  new  equipment.  I  am  of  the  impres- 
sion that  full  advantage  of  the  provision 
has  been  taken  since  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  made  a  careful  survey  of  ap- 
proximately 67  firms,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  to  find  out  whether  they 
would  use  the  investment  credit  proposed 
by  the  administration  to  change  their 
investment  policy  and  whether  they 
would  buy  more  equipment.  Of  the  67 
firms,  66  replied  that  they  would  not 
change  their  policies.  It  would  not  have 
much  effect.  One — I  believe  RCA — said 
that  it  would. 

Furthermore,  another  distinguished 
business  group  has  made  a  careful 
investigation.  They  estimated  that  the 
impact  on  the  economy  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product  of 
$300  million — one-third  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars— with  a  tax  cut  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. That  would  not  seem  to  add  up  to 
approval  of  the  most  responsible  and  in- 
formed business  jseople. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  admit  that  if 
if  the  proposal  were  measured  at  short 
range,  there  would  be  that  kind  of  effect. 
I  am  thinking  about  its  reach  into  years 
to  come.  In  the  first  year,  the  effect 
would  be  rather  small.  This  proposal 
was  devised  within  the  framework  of  a 
desire  expressed  by  men  in  business  for 
a  better  depreciation  arrangement.  The 
President  has  now  come  through  with 
a  better  depreciation  schedule.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  good  enough.  It  is  good 
enough  to  start. 

Many  years  ago,  when  we  still  had  the 
excess  profits  tax,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  said  I  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when  we  might  have  a  rather  free 
depreciation.  Of  course,  there  would 
have  to  be  certain  reasonable  limitations 
on  it.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  the  advantage  of  government 
in  the  long  run  to  have  a  much  freer 
depreciation  arrangement  than  is  pro- 
vided for  even  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  lii.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  one  point  in  respect 
to  the  criticism  of  investment  credit.  I 
feel  de^ily  the  significance  of  the  point. 
It  would  be  the  first  time  that  business 
would  be  enabled  to  depreciate  more 
than  100  percent.  That  would  be  true 
even  with  the  Long  amendment,  which 
would  decrease  the  proportion  of  assets 
that  could  be  depreciated  from  100  per- 
cent to  93  percent.  That  would  be  the 
first  loophole,  the  first  opening  to  enable 
a  business  to  depreciate  not  100  percent, 
but  more  than  100  percent.  I  think  that 
this  would  be  a  serious  technical  mist&ke 
for  us  to  make.  Once  we  drive  that  kind 
of  loophole  into  the  tax  laws,  it  could 
begin  to  spread  out,  as  the  depletion 
allowance  has  done.  We  would  diminish 
the  force  of  our  revenue  system  and 
make  mandatory  the  very  high  rates 
which  are  a  drag  on  economy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  safeguards  must  be  thrown 
around  it.  When  I  said  what  I  did  about 
freer  depreciation,  I  meant  it  would  have 
to  be  within  the  framework  of  reason- 
able limitations  on  both  ends.  We  ought 
to  work  toward  that  kind  of  situation. 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 


the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  fact  that 
for  several  yean  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  recom- 
mended a  deductibiUty  for  income  tax 
iwrposes  of  B\xa\s  reinvested  in  equip- 
ment. As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we 
even  recommended  that  it  might  go  to 
increased  inventories. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  if 
they  could  plow  back  into  their  business' 
some  of  their  earnings,  we  would  see 
a  stimulation  of  small  business.  It  seems 
to  me  that  sort  of  situation  goes  across 
the  board  for  all  business.  I  believe  that 
here  is  a  great  opportunity  toward 
achieving  that  end.  I  hope  it  will  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Martin  on  Monetary  Policy";  an' 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  'Tioans  to  Business  Drop  $173 
Million";  and  an  excerpt  from  an  article 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
dealing  with  the  Federal  budget. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  b3  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post] 
Maktin   oh   Mometaxt    Polict 

Chairman  WUUam  McCheeney  Idartln  of 
the  F^ederal  Reserve  Board  in  bla  testimony 
before  the  House  BanKlng  and  Currency 
Committee  raised  an  larue  that  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  an  effective  flacal-mcnetary 
poUcy  when  he  declared  tluit  future  TYeaa- 
ury  deficits  should  be  Ananced  by  seUlnc 
Government  bonds  to  the  puUic  rather 
than  to  the  commercial  banks  or  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks.  Since  sellliig  bonds  to 
the  pubUc  lowers  camxatrdaX  bonk  reaervca. 
Mr.  Martin  has  In  effect  pttqjKMed  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Sbonld  panue  a 
tight  money  policy  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  is  attempting  to  stimulate 
economic  activity  by  Incurring  a  fiscal 
deficit.  Clearly  the  two  poUcles  are  sharply 
at  variance:  aggregate  demand  would  be 
Increased  by  the  fiscal  deficit  while  the 
supply  of  money  would  be  tightened  and 
interest  rates  raised.  « 

Doubtless  Mr.  Martin  was  dlsoomflted  by 
Representative  WaicRT  Patmak's  hypotheti- 
cal questions,^ and  he  was  troubled,  as  any 
responsible  central  banker  must  be,  over 
the  coiuitry's  balance-of-payments  ddlcit. 
Nevertheless  his  strictures  on  the  financing 
of  a  deficit  will  not  withstand  critical 
scrutiny.  A  compensatory  fiscal  policy  can- 
not succeed  unless  the  central  banking  au- 
thorities move  In  the  dlreetton  of  monetary 
ease  or.  at  least  maintain  a  neutral  position. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  balance-of-payments  position, 
concern  on  the  score  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  paralyze  efforts  to  bolster  the 
national  economy. 

{From  the  New  York  Times.  July  30,  10621 
Loans  to  Busutess  £>bop  $173  MnxjoN 

Business  loans  at  major  New  York  <;ity 
commercial  banks  declined  $173  mllUon  in 
the  week  ended  Wednesday,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  reported  yesterday. 

During  midsummer,  business  loans  usually 
reach  their  low  point  of  the  year.  During  the 
like  week  a  year  earlier,  the  decline  was  $11 
million.  The  latest  week^  drop,  however, 
was  the  biggest  weekly  decline  dnee  Octo- 
ber 6.  1900. 

The  VS.  Treasury  gold  stock  remained  un- 
changed In  the  week. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
said  yesterday  Uutt  It  had  concluded  two 
more  exchanges  of  currency  with  foreign 
financing  agencies  abroad.  The  latest  ex- 
changes, amounting  to  $100  million  e«tch, 
were  with  Banque  National  Suisse  and  with 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

The  arrangements,  which  include  fCM*- 
ward  cover  for  both  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, are  similar  to  those  concluded  recent- 
ly with  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Netherlands  Bank,  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Belgium,  and  the  Bank  of 
Canada.  In  all,  $650  million  in  U.S.  dollars 
now  have  been  exchanged  for  equivalent 
amounts  oA  foreign  currencies. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, is  building  a  store  of  foreign  currencies 
for  possible  intervention  in  foreign  exchange 
markets  to  counter  speculation  abroad  that 
might  weaken  the  n.S.  dollar. 

The  Reserve  System  moved  to  tighten  free 
reserves  of  the  Nation's  commercial  banking 
system  during  the  week  ended  Wednesday. 
Through  open  market  operations — selling 
U.S.  Government  securities,  which  absorbs 
the  banks'  reserves — the  System  lowered  the 
level  of  net  free  reserves  of  $377  million  from 
the  previous  week's  adjusted  level  of  $491 
million  on  dally  average. 

Last  week  and  the  preceding  week,  the 
level  of  free  reserves  had  increased  but  it 
was  not  attributable  to  any  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  monetary  authorities. 
Rather  it  reflected  in  part  a  huge  flow  of 
currency  and  checks  in  and  out  of  the  bank- 
ing system  in  unanticipated  volume. 

The  commercial  banks'  pool  of  net  free 
reserves  reflects  their  credit  extension 
capacity.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the 
banks  have  had" ample  free  reserves  to  extend 
as  loans  and  Investments.  Since  June,  ^ow- 
ever.  the  monetary  authorities  have  reduced 
somewhat  the  banks'  supply  of  leifidable 
funds.  The  new  reserve  target  Is  thought 
to  be  a  level  of  $300  to  $400  million  down 
from  the  $400  to  $600  million  level  the  cen- 
tral banking^  system  had  been  aiming  at  in 
controlling  the  free  reserve  levels  since  last 
December.  ^ 


( From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  I 
Business  and  Finance 

The  Federal  budget  wound  up  fiscal  1962 
with  a  deceit  of  $6.3  billion,  somewhat  less 
than  the  $7  billion  estimated  earlier.  The 
red  ink  showing  for  the  year  ended  June  30 
followed  a  $3.9  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1961, 
and  congressional  sources  have  projected  a 
fiscal  1963  deficit  of  $4.9  billion  at  present  tax 
rates. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  been 
pondering  income  tax  cuts  of  $5  to  $7  billion 
this  summer  as  an  antirecession  device.  If 
such  a  program  is  reconunended  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  the  fiscal  1963  deficit 
could  approach  the  record  peacetime  total  of 
$12.4  billion  in  fiscal  1959. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE   ACT  OP 
1962 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  cominittee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  turn  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  pending  business,  the  con- 
'  ference  report  on  the  mutual  security 
bill.  I  shall  support  the  conference  re- 
port with  my  vote.    I  commend  the  Sen- 


ator from  Alabama  for  the  fine  woil^  he 
did  in  bringing  the  bill  back  to  aipout 
where  the  President  would  like  to  see  it. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  loan  to  the  Uijlted 
Nations,  imposed  by  the  House,  was 
stricken.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Prox- 
mlre  amendment  was  stricken.  I  am 
glad  that  no  vestige  of  the  Laufiche 
amendment  remains  except  with  re$t>ect 
to  certain  language.  I  am  confident  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  including  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  not  much  interested  in  flag  waylng 
against  communism.  They  would  like  to 
see  hungry  people  fed.  They  would  like 
to  see  the  President  with  adequate  flexi- 
ble authority  to  utilize  the  power  ot  the 
United  States  where  he  believes  it  can 
best  be  utilized  in  order  to  diminish  Rus- 
sian power  through  helping  the  natjions 
of  Eastern  Europe  in  their  efforts— *and 
the  people  of  those  nations  are  almost 
unanimous  in  those  efforts — to  free 
themselves  from  the  Communist  jfoke. 
The  action  we  took  in  the  Senate  2  or 
3  weeks  ago  was  immature.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  in  the  national  interest. 
I  am  happy  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President^  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  with  respect  to 
section  251,  subparagraph  (O,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  The  lan- 
guage I  refer  to  is  contained  on  page 
14131  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
That  paragraph  starts: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
act  to  the  government  of  any  country  »(hich 
is  Indebted  to  any  United  States  citlzefn  or 
person  for  goods  or  services  furnished  or 
ordered — 

And  SO  forth.  There  are  other  places 
later  in  that  section  where  the  wordfl  "or 
person"  are  found. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  why  the  words 
"or  person"  were  inserted  in  that  para- 
graph where  they  did  not  exist  bedore. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  very  tlad 
to  resEKjnd  to  the  Senator's  question. 
Upon  examining  the  language  that  was 
in  the  bill,  in  both  the  Senate  and  HCuse 
versions,  we  realized,  after  some  distus- 
sion,  that  the  word  "citizen,"  which  was 
used  in  both  versions,  might  not  and 
probably  did  not  cover  as  broad  a  ground 
as  the  term  "iierson." 

The  Senator  knows  that  under  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion the  word  "person"  has  been  Con- 
strued to  include  corporations.  We  felt 
that  the  word  "citizen"  did  not  include 
corporations.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  another  |iilace 
we  use  the  word  "entity."  We  felt  that 
we  wanted  the  individual,  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  partnership  covered.  It  i.s 
our  intention  to  use  language  that  legally 
will  accomplish  our  objective. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Therefore,  by  UKing 
the  word  "person,"  we  intend  to  include 
a  corporation,  a  partnership,  and  an 
association  that  is  substantially  ovuned 
by  U.S.  citizens? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  cortect 
As  I  said,  in  another  place  we  also  use 
the  term  "entity,"  because  we  felt  (hat 
term  should  be  used. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  same  intention 
prevails  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  interpretation 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
was  the  author  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. At  the  time  the  amendment  was 
offered,  it  was  my  view,  obtained  from 
legal  counsel,  that  the  word  "citizen" 
would  be  adequate.  However,  on  careful 
examination  and  after  we  had  a  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  in  the  conference  com- 
mi*;tee,  it  was  felt  that  in  order  to  remove 
any  doubt,  any  ambiguity,  any  uncer- 
tainty, the  word  "person,"  which  as  a 
legal  base  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  international  courts 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     And  in  the  statutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  felt  it  should 
be  used  so  that  there  would  be  no  doubt 
that  it  includes  corporations,  partner- 
ships, and  individuals. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2147)  for  the  relief  of  Felipe 
O.  Pagdilao. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7727)  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
accept  fellowships,  scholarships,  or 
grants. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11289>  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purfKjses;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  12391*  to 
improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to 
reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  to  con- 
sumers, to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purpMsses,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  me.ssage  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  46)  to  provide  for 
the   establishment   and    administration 
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of  basic  public  recreation  facilities  at 
the  Elephant  Butte  and  Caballo  Reser- 
voir Areas,  N.  Mex..  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF 
1962 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R. 
123911  to  improve  and  protect  farm  in- 
come, to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12391  >  was  read  the 
first  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  second  reading? 

Mr.  AIKEN      Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard.  Under  the  rule  the  bill  will  go 
over  for  a  day. 


FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF 
1962— CONFERENCE     REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  tfaie  bill  (S.  2996  •  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President?  I  am  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  foreign  aid  program.  There 
are  some  provisions  in  it  which  I  believe 
could  be  improved  and  some  things  that 
could  be  left  out.  There  are  undoubted- 
ly some  things  that  could  be  added. 
However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  we  can- 
not run  the  risk  of  suddenly  cutting  our- 
selves off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
these  programs.  I  can  express  the  hope 
that  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  better  than  it  has  been  for 
the  last  2  or  3  years.  It  appears  now 
that  this  is  the  best  agreement  that  we 
can  reach  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

On  some  points  we  were  quite  wide 
apart.  For  instance,  the  House,  by  a 
vote  of  277  to  4.  approved  giving  the 
President  authority  to  deal  with  Yugo- 
slavia. The  Senate  was  not  as  tolerant 
or  as  lenient  as  that.  However,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  reached  the  best  arrange- 
ment that  we  can  reach,  and  whether 
it  is  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  better  than 
to  discard  the  entire  program  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  He  and  the 
distinguished     Senator    from    Indiana 


[Mr.  CapehartI  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicksnlooper] 
were  the  RepubUcan  members  of  the 
Senate  committee  attending  the  confer- 
ence on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

Since  the  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
in  operation,  I  have  never  been  fully  sat- 
isfied with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
been  perhaps  dissatisfied  on  more  occa- 
sions than  I  have  been  satisfied.  It  is 
an  impossibility  to  develop  a  perfect 
program.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  the 
objections  or  criticisms  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate.  But  I  assure  the  Senate 
that  this  conference  committee  sub- 
mitted as  good,  as  fair,  and  as  reason- 
able a  repoit  as  possible.  It  was  done 
on  the  basis  of  our  own  contact  with  the 
House  committee.  There  was  no  out- 
side pressure,  from  the  administration 
or  elsewhere.  What  we  have  brought 
back  to  this  body  is  the  best  which  we. 
in  good  conscience,  could  repHDrt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I.  too.  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  and  to  add  two  points. 

First,  the  bill  is  a  landmark  in  its  rec- 
ognition of  private  enterprise  participa- 
tion in  ^reign  aid.  It  makes  provision 
for  participation  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
This  is  the  first  such  recognition  that 
this  type  of  activity  has  had. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  much- 
debated  question  of  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land, it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  coun- 
try does  not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  in  dealing  with  those  coun- 
tries while  there  still  remains  some 
chance  of  their  becoming  indei>endent. 
Whether  Gomulka  is  Khrushchev's  per- 
sonal slave  or  not — and  we  all  believe  he 
is — I  believe,  because  I  have  been  in  Po- 
land, as  have  other  people  from  this 
country,  that  there  is  some  residual 
spark  of  independence.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  cost  of  this  program  is 
minor,  as  compared  with  what  it  would 
cost,  if  there  were  a  blowup  of  this  situa- 
tion, to  beat  the  Soviet  Union,  except  by 
this  means  of  undermining  support  in  its 
own  satellite  country,  one  day,  it  seems 
to  me  the  conferees  had  no  other  choice. 

I  know  how  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
feels  about  the  report.  I  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  subordinating  even  his  own 
strong  views  in  order  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  freedom  of  action  which  I  think 
is  indispensable  to  our  success  in  the 
cold  war. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
probably  the  best  arrangement  that  can 
be  reached  for  this  year.  Even  though 
we  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  it. 
the  report  should  be  approved.  The 
debate  that  has  taken  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  probably  has  not  been  too 
damaging.  I  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  assured  that  we  are 
each  year  giving  more  careful  scrutiny  to 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Also,  we  may 
give  a  warning  to  many  other  countries 
in  the  world,  which  have  been  looking  to 
us  for  aid,  some  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  using  their  own  funds  to  generate 
revolutions,  that  we  will  be  much  more 


careful  in  the  future  in  dealing  with 
them,  too. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote,  although  with  some  re- 
luctance, for  this  conference  report.  I 
wish  to  put  the  conference  report  on  the 
basis  of  a  clearer  statement  of  its  mean- 
ing than  I  have  heard,  at  least  up  to 
this  time. 

The  conference  report  deals  with  a 
fresh  authorization,  for  this  year,  fiscal 
1963,  for  economic  aid  only.  Last  year 
we  authorized  military  aid  for  this  year 
in  the  amoimt  of  $1.5  billion.  Last  year 
we  authorized  a  Development  Loan  Fund 
to  extend  over  a  period  of  years.  This 
year  there  is  a  budget  request  of  $1.25 
billion  for  this  objective  making  a  total 
of  $2.75  billion  of  1963  authorizations 
which  are  not  before  us  at  this  time. 

However,  there  is  before  us  now  a  re- 
quest for  economic  aid  for  this  year  in 
the  amount  of  $1.8  billion,  as  I  under- 
stand, which  includes  $600  million  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  which  we 
are  committed.  The  other  $1.2  billion 
is  for  aid  outside  this  hemisphere,  plus 
our  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations, and  the  like.  In  other 
words,  we  are  considering  now  only  a 
fraction  and,  at  that,  not  a  huge  fraction 
of  our  total  aid  program  for  this  year. 
This  makes  it  easier  to  swallow  some  of 
the  provisions  in  the  conference  report, 
which  to  me,  at  least,  are  not  what  they 
should  be. 

I  particularly  object  to  the  elimination 
from  the  conference  report  of  the  provi- 
sion voted  very  deliberately  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that,  except  for  grants 
of  food,  subject  to  reasonable  conditions, 
aid  should  not  be  given  to  Communist 
nations.  I  refer  to  economic  aid  of  any 
sort  other  than  what  I  have  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Public  Law  480. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  consider 
these  pi-oposals  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  overall  implications.  I  should  say 
that  last  year  we  authorized  roughly 
two-thirds  of  the  proposed  programs  for 
this  year.  That  part  of  the  program 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  is  all 
that  really  concerns  us  in  this  particu- 
lar authorization.  Because  of  that  fact, 
and  because  we  voted  for  this  and  larger 
authorizations  last  year,  and  because  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  will  still  have  the  duty 
of  passing  upon  the  appropriations  bill 
for  this  year,  I  shall,  very  reluctantly, 
vote  for  the  conference  report.  I  shall 
do  so  not  only  for  the  reasons  cited, 
but  because  it  has  been  made  completely 
clear  by  the  attitude  of  the  Presidents 
coming  from  both  parties  in  recent 
years — namely.  President  Truman,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy— who  formulate  and  announce  our 
foreign  policy,  that  foreign  aid  is  an  im- 
portant and  a  necessary  part  of  our  for- 
eign Fwlicy.  It  has  been  made  clear  to 
us  by  those  who  fix  our  defense  policies, 
namely,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
that  the  whole  program  includes  a  very 
important  part  of  our  defense  security 
structure. 

For  the  reasons  stated.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  conference  repwrt.  However.  I 
serve  notice  that  this  year  I  will   be 
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tougher  to  deal  with  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  than  I  have  been 
heretofore,  because  I  believe  too  much 
has  be«a  surrendered  in  the  conference 
report  as  ctnnpared  with  the  bill  passed 
by  the  S^iate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  supporter  ^of  the 
foreign  aid  policy,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  conference  report.  I  shall  do  so  be- 
cause I  know  that  if  this  report  is  re- 
jected, another  conference  would  be  held 
on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and 
It  would  come  back  to  us  for  passage. 

If  this  conference  report  is  agreed  to, 
we  shall  have  relinquished  for  at  least 
1  full  year  the  opportunity  to  Implement 
the  overwhelming  wishes  of  the  Senate 
and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  country  that  there  be 
an  Ironclad,  safe,  secure  provision 
against  aid  to  Tito's  Yugoslavia  and 
other  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord  at 
a  point  Just  prior  to  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  conference  report  an  edito- 
rial from  the  HuntsviUe  Times,  of 
HuntsviUe.  Ala.,  for  July  10,  1962,  en- 
^  titled  "Aid  for  Yugoslavia?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R»coRD,  as  follows: 

Am  FOB  Yugoslavia? 

A  man  of  considerable  prestige  and  ex- 
pertise on  Communist  affairs  has  been 
thrown  Into  the  administration's  foreign- 
aid  battle  in  Congress. 

In  an  unprecedented  use  of  an  ambas- 
sador. George  P.  Kennan  has  been  enlUted 
to  explain  to  Members  of  the  House  the 
facU  about  U.S.  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
country  to  which  he  Is  assigned  as  chief  of 
mission. 

Kennan,  the  former  Ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia and  famed  as  the  author  of  the  Govern- 
ment's containment  policy  In  the  late  1940's, 
has  quietly  made  appointments  with  key 
C!ongre«amen  and  briefed  them  on  Yugo- 
slavia poUcy  and  alms,  as  he  sees  them.  He 
has  not  asked  any  of  them  for  commitments 
to  vote  against  what  the  administration  re- 
gards as  crippling  amendments  that  would 
force  the  President  to  deny  aid  ttj  Yugo- 
slavia and  other  Communist  countries  at- 
tempting to  assert  their  Independence  of 
liCbsoow. 

Kmnan,  according  to  administration  offi- 
cials as  well  as  congressional  sources,  has 
simply  outlined  what  the  Yugoslavs  are 
trying  to  do,  the  degree  of  independence 
they  have  shown  toward  Moscow,  and  the 
degree  of  freedom  they  have. 

We  would  ask  the  reader  to  consider 
that — 

Yugoslavia  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Soviet- 
Inspired  Warsaw  pact. 

It  has  no  restrictions  against  Western 
radio  broadcasts'  and  movie  Imports. 

Its  people  can  subscribe  to  the  Western 
press. 

It  aUows  three  U.S.  Information  Agency 
libraries  to  flourish  in  major  cities. 

The  United  States  knew  Yugoslavia  was 
a  Commimlst  country  In  1940-50  when 
Washington  made  the  decision  to  help  Uar- 
shal  Tito  maintain  his  independence  from 
the  Soviet  bloc.  That  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to.  cause  a  change  now. 

In  short,  it  would  seem  that  it  Is  In  the 
taterests  of  the  Uiilted  States,  and  the 
West  to  permit  the  President  to  decide 
whether  Yugoslavia  should  continue  to  be 
aided  through  loans  Involving  American  sur- 
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plus  foodstuffs  and  through  trade  arrange- 
ments that  do  not  discriminate  agalnflt  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of 
1  o'clock  having  arrived  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed,  under  the  provlsiohs  of 
the  unanimous -consent  agreement}  pre- 
viously entered  into,  to  take  a  yeafand- 
nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeSjng  to 
the  conference  report  on  Senat»  bill 
2996.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
TTie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Otegon 
[Mr.  Morse].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "y^. "  I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OtoREl, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johdan],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent 
on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
f rom  Arlcansas  [Mr.  Pttlbricht]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiCHT]  is  paired  Iwith 
the^ngenator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nayi" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  |rom 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  withi  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreJi.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  Jlrom 
Ix>uisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  Vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presentland 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allot»]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Indiana  JMr 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
[Mr.  Gold  WATER],  the  Senators  f^-om 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  l|Mr 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  SenHtor 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwa«er] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  KJen- 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehaRtI 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nfty." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paiied  with  the 


Senator  fi-om  New  Hampshire  rMr. 
Murphy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pulbright]  is  i>aired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56 
nays  27,  as" follows: 


[No.  123  Leg] 
YEAS — 56 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Bu.sh 

Butler 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dougl.i.s 


Bible 

Bottum 

Byrd.  Vh 

Chavez 

Cotton 

Cunu 

Dworsh.tk 

Eastlana 

EUender 


Allott 

Bennett 

Capehart 

Puibrlght 

Gold  water 

Gore 


Engle 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckey 

HlU 

Holland 

Hiunphrey 

Jackson 

Javtu 

Keating 

Ke/auver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo 

Long.  Hawaii 

Magnuson 

Man«fleld 

McCarthy 

McGee 

NAYS— 27 

Ervln 

Fong 

Gruenlng 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Mundt 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hart 

Hickenlooper 
Jordan 
IxinK.  La. 

MlUer 
Monroney 


McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mow 

Muskla 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Smsthers 

Smith.  Mass. 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Williams,  N  J 

Yarborou(h 

Young,  Ohio 


Robertson 

Russell 

6  tennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

tower 

Wiley 

Williams.  Del. 

Young  N    Dak 

-17 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Scott 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  repvort  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENTS      OF      LABOR.      AND 
HEALTH.   EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1963 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.      Does    the 

Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     I   ask   unanimous 

consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Montana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quesUon 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10904,  the  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill. 


HOLDING  BY  INTERNATIONAL 
COURT  OP  JUSTICE  THAT  AS- 
SESSMENTS VOTED  BY  UNITED 
NATIONS  FOR  CONGO  AND  MID- 
DLE EAST  OPERATIONS  ARE 
BINDING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  has  today 
alflrmed  that  the  assessments  voted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  finance  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions of  the  organization  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East  are  legally  binding 
on  the  member  states.  This  historic 
opinion  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  international  law  and  to  the  present 
and  future  capacity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  maintain  peace. 

The  U.S.  Government  consistently  has 
been  of  the  view  that  the  assessments  in 
question  are  "expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion" within  the  meaning  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  thus  binding  upon 
the  members.  The  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State  so  argued  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  this  issue. 

The  Court's  opinion  will  strengthen 
the  effort  of  the  Secretary  General  to 
collect  arrearages  on  assessments  to 
finance  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions 
in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East.  Some 
members  have  not  paid  these  assess- 
ments, claiming  that  they  were  not 
legally  binding.  In  view  of  the  Court's 
opinion,  this  claim  is  plainly  not  tenable. 

Collection  of  outstanding  arrearages 
on  these  two  accounts  would  help  the 
United  Nations  to  pay  accumulated  bills 
for  these  two  missions  through  the  peri- 
od ending  June  30  of  this  year.  Financ- 
ing the  Congo  and  Middle  East  oper- 
ations beyond  June  30.  however,  depends 
upon  the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
proposal  to  borrow  $200  million.  No  as- 
sessments have  been  voted  for  these  op- 
erations after  June  30.  Expenses  for  the 
Congo  and  Middle  East  missions  are  now 
running  at  approximately  111.5  million 
per  month.  Forty-four  nations  have 
purchased  or  pledged  $72.4  million 
toward  the  $200  million  so  far.  The  U.S. 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  lend  up  to  $100  million  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  is  currently 
holding  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  1 
minute    to    the   Senator    from    Kalteas 


[Mr.  Carlson]  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  and,  without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 


ADMISSION    OF    RED    CHINA    INTO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
general  convention  of  the  Churches  of 
God — Holiness — which  met  in  annual 
business  session  recently  in  Overland 
Park.  Kans.,  the  convention  unaniiviously 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  into  the  United 
Nations. 

As  we  are  considering  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  we  continue  to  oppose  the 
seating  of  Communist  China  In  the  United 
Nations,  thus  upholding  International  mo- 
rality and  keeping  faith  with  the  thousands 
of  American  youths  who  gave  their  lives 
fighting  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
To  seat  Communist  China  which  defies,  by 
word  and  deed,  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  would  be  to  betray  the  let- 
ter, violate  the  spirit,  and  subvert  the  pur- 
poses of  the  charter.  We  further  continue 
to  oppose  US.  diplomatic  recognition  or 
any  other  steps  which  would  build  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Asia  and  of  our  na- 
tional security.  Any  such  action  would 
break  faith  with  our  dead  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Americans  still  wrongfully  Imprisoned 
by  Communist  China,  and  would  dishearten 
our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia  whose  con- 
tinued win  to  resist  Communist  China's 
pressures  and  blandishments  is  so  vital  to 
our  own  security  Interests  In  that  part  of  the 
world. 


GREAT  EXAMPLE  AT  WEST  POINT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1961  it  was  my  pleasure  to  appoint  the 
first  Negro  boy  from  Kansas  to  ever  en- 
ter the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
His  name  is  Joseph  B.  Anderson.  Jr..  of 
Topeka.  Joe  Anderson  is  on  the  dean's 
list  for  the  second  term  at  West  Point. 
He  is  in  the  upper  30  percent  of  his  class. 
Personally  I  am  proud  of  the  record  he  is 
making.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fine  editorial  that  recently  appeared 
in  the  Wellington  Daily  News  of  Well- 
ington. Kans.  So  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eis  follows: 

Great  Example  at  West  Point 

Joseph  B.  Anderson.  Jr.,  of  Topelca,  may 
not  know  It.  but  he  has  personally  klclced  the 
dickens  out  of  reported  malicious  rumors 
that  Kansas  is  a  State  loaded  with  race  prej- 
udice and  discrimination. 

The  young  West  Point  I  US.  Military  Acad- 
emy) cadet  had  help,  of  course,  but  his 
splendid  achievements  were  gained  for  the 
most  part  through  his  own  ability  and  hard 
work. 


Joe  Anderson  is  on  the  dean's  list  for  the 
second  term  at  West  Point.  He  Is  In  the  up- 
per 30  percent  of  his  class,  a  member  of  the 
cadet  choir  and  glee  club  at  the  academy 
and  has  t>een  a  soloist  in  several  programs 
of  the  choir  and  glee  club. 

Joe.  Incidentally,  Is  a  Negro. 

"We  hope  this  knowledge  wUl  serve  as  an 
Incentive  to  other  young  persons  that  there 
Is  recognition  for  ability  and  perseverance, 
there  Is  a  payoff  for  hard  work  In  study.  In 
wholesome  living,"  the  Kansss  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  said.  "Of  course,  not  every- 
one can  go  to  West  Point,  but  there  are  now 
other  career  goals  for  which  the  human  in- 
gredients of  ability,  sell-lmprovement 
through  persevering  hard  work  and  study, 
and  character  reflecting  wholesome  living 
are   the  only  qualifications." 

The  commission  added.  "Maybe  this  in- 
formation may  serve  to  squelch  the  per- 
sistent, stereotyped  rumor  that  Kansas  is 
a  State  loaded  with  prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination. Por  whoever  the  Kansas  Congress- 
man was  who  appointed  Joe  Anderson  to 
West  Point,  he  merely  reflected  the  pre- 
dominant attitude  of  Kansas  citizens  who 
would  find  this  wholly  acceptable." 

Kansas  has  made  an  admirable  example 
for  other  States  to  follow.  Joe  Anderson 
has  done  the  same  for  young  boys  from  all 
walks  of   life. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  KEFAtrvER]  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor.  , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  recognized  for  1  minute. 


REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  CITIZENS  COM- 
MISSION ON  NATO 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO  re- 
cently made  a  very  provocative  report  to 
Congress  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO  Nations. 
This  Convention  recommended  that  we 
must  form  a  "true  Atlantic  Community" 
within  the  next  decade,  and  made 
specific  recommendations  as  to  how  that 
might  be  achieved. 

These  recommendations  included:  the 
creation  of  a  Permanent  High  Council 
to  prepare  and  concert  policies  on  t>oUt- 
ical,  economic,  cultural,  and  military 
matters;  the  development  of  a  consulta- 
tive Atlantic  Assembly  to  review  and 
debate  questions  of  concern  to  the  At- 
lantic community:  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high  court  of  justice  to  settle 
legal  differences. 

To  facilitate  the  suggested  reforms,  the 
appointment  of  a  special  governmental 
commission  was  recommended.  Its  pur- 
pose would  be  to  study  the  organization 
of  the  Atlantic  community  and  to  pro- 
pose such  reforms  and  simplifications  of 
existing  institutions  and  such  new  insti- 
tutions as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  rep)ort  of  the  Coounission  has 
aroused  widespread  editorial  comment 
throughout  the  United  States.  BAr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  a  series  of  these  editorials,  which 
have  come  to  my  attention  from  various 
parts  of  the  Nation,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  "— 

[From  the  Ellzabetb  (N.J.)  Journal, 
June  20, 1962] 

Nonci  TO  Fkamcx  on  Atomic  Akms 

Secretary  Rusk  has  departed  on  the  NATO 
circuit,  hopeful  that  he  can  strengthen  the 
Atlantic  compact,  that  he  can  convince  all 
members  of  the  expediency  of  unity  on  nu- 
clear arms,  and  particularly  that  Prance  can 
be  kept  In  line.  A  few  factors  are  encour- 
aging: Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the  moment  says 
war  over  Berlin  Is  not  necessary,  and  saber 
rattling  generaUy  Is  at  the  ebb. 

The  attitude  of  the  Intransigent  President 
de  OauUe  ranks  all  the  other  impediments. 
He  simultaneously  is  the  stanchest  of  the 
Western  leaders  and  the  most  worrisome. 
His  emerging  success  In  Africa  will  have  ex- 
alted his  hold  upon  his  country  and  given 
him  freeh  boldness  In  demanding  atomic 
status. 

The  general's  career,  when  even  briefly 
recalled,  accounts  for  the  forthrlghtness  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  In  caution- 
ing the  West  to  keep  its  nuclear  potentUl 
gathered  \mder  NATO  on  the  Continent. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  foreclose  the  inde- 
pendent and  constantly  related  management 
of  their  own  atomic  weapons  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

NATO  has  fabricated  a  pattern  for  arms 
control  that  should  not  be  breached,  which 
probably  would  happen  if  President  de  Gaulle 
took  his  country  out  of  that  compact.  A 
single  nation  conceivably  might  be  more 
willing  to  unleash  atomic  warheads  than 
would  a  council  of  heads  of  state.  ^ 

Secretary  McNamara  also  preseiJpd  a  code 
for  the  retaliatory  flire  If  nuclear ^^rar  began. 
That  expressed  the  official  c^lni^n  of  Wash- 
ington— and  probably  London — and  was  de- 
vised to  lessen  the  prospect  that  another 
co\mtry  might  fire  first.  Our  targets  would 
be  military  objectives;  attack  on  civilian 
centers  would  be  only  in  return  for  similar 
tactics  by  the  aggressor. 

The  effect  of  this  poUcy  could  be  deteri- 
orated if  France — or  Spain — were  free  to 
make  war  at  will.  The  iron-willed  De  Gaulle 
would  put  his  own  opinion  foremost. 

Almost  simultaneously-^perhaps  by  de- 
sign and  perhaps  by  happenstance — the  U.S. 
Citizens  Commission  on  NATO  called  for 
more  unity  within  the  AUantic  commimity. 
in  economies,  in  arms,  and  in  aid  to  other 
nations. 

These  utterances,  which  Secretary  Rusk 
will  repeat  to  Preaidenf  de  Gaulle,  should  be 
sufficient  notice  that  Washington  does  not 
propose  NATO  should,  be  disrupted.  ,  NATO 
bears  too  much  Importance  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  Its  members  and  their 
neighbors  on  the  Continent,  to  be  inval- 
idated by  any  rash  of  extreme  nationalism. 

[Prom    the    Lafayette    (Ind.)    Journal    and 
Courier) 

Sthencthening  thi  West 
Anything  which  concerns  the  security  of 
the  free  world  holds  universal  interest.  The 
report  to  Congress  by  the  bipartisan  U.S. 
Citizen's  Conunission  on  NATO  has  addi- 
tional and  special  local  interest  because  Burr 
a.  Swezey,  Lafa]rette  banker,  Is  a  member  of 
this  distinguished  group. 

The  Commission  participated  last  Janu- 
ary at  Paris  In  the  Atlantic  Convention,  an 
unprecedehted  gathering  of  90  Outstanding 
citizens  appointed  by  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  NATO  countries.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  conferees  had  no  Instructions  of  any 
kind  from  their  respective  countries  and 
took  p«rt  as  individuals. 

In  Its  report,  the  U.S.  Commission  stressed 
the  urgency  of  early  steps  to  make  the  At- 
Untic  Community  a  reality  and  to  strengthen 
the  ties  which  bind  It  together.     Stressing 


the  strength  of  union,  the  report  ohallenged 
the  Atlantic  countries  to  "gird  ouxaelves  and 
find  ways  to  create  a  unity  mora]  intimate 
and  enduring  than  we  have  knowti  before." 

The  point  also  was  cited  that  ttte  econo- 
mies of  the  Atlantic  nations  and  4^elr  com- 
paon  heritage  in  ideas  make  expansli^n  within 
this  great  neighborhood  singularity  appro- 
priate. 

Great  signiacance  must  be  attacfc(eci  to  the 
conclusions  in  view  of  the  fact  tjhat  they 
were  arrived  at  after  free  dlscuaslon,  re- 
moved from  government  Interfereace  or  dic- 
tation, by  leading  citizens  of  the  West.  It 
must  be  evident  that  the  conferee*  brought 
to  their  task  a  keen  awareness  ami  under- 
standing of  the  problems  involved^  Every- 
thing considered,  their  recommendations 
must  carry  special  weight,  desetMng  the 
most  serious  consideration  on  the  pprt  of  all 
nations  involved.  Greater  Lafayett*  and  the 
Hoosier  State  are  signally  honored  to  have 
furnished  a  member  of  the  Commlision. 

The  UJ3.  Commission  earned  posies  in  an- 
other respect,  returning  to  the  Treasury 
nearly  flOO.OOO  of  the  $250,000  appk-oprlated 
for  it.  In  these  days-  when  figunfs  In  the 
millions  and  billions  have  become  Common- 
place for  government,  this  was  a  mpdest  ap- 
propriation. To  have  nearly  half  of  It  re- 
turned will  surely  lead  to  the  Commission 
being  read  out  of  the  spenders'  un|i)n.  But, 
its  fine  work  completed,  it  is  abgtit  to  be 
disbanded  anyway.  ■[ 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Juuejtl,  196;.'| 
PoK   AN   Atlantic   Communwy 

At  the  start  of  his  swing  around  ftve  Euro- 
pean capitals.  Secretary  Rusk  declared  that, 
while  the  West  was  united  on  common  goals 
and  commitments,  it  was  neverthelebs  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  chapter,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion he  would  discuss  with  Europeah  states- 
men was,  "where  do  we  go  from'hetf?" 

The  new  chapter  is  dictated  by  thp  history 
of  our  tl|nes — times  that  have  seen  [not  only 
the  rise  of  the  Communist  challenge  but  also 
a  complete  transformation  of  the  tMorld.  in- 
cluding the  fall  of  empires  and  theUt  reallne- 
ment  in  new  power  blocs,  the  emet^ence  of 
a  multitude  of  new  nations  and  an  i»>credlble 
advance  in  science  and  technology  that 
promises  a  more  abundant  life  fcut  also 
threatens  total  annihilation.  Taking  all  this 
into  account,  one  of  the  best  antf  txjldest 
replies  to  the  Secretary's  query  Is  that  sup- 
plied in  a  report  to  Congress  by  the  congrcs- 
sionally  appointed  Commission  of  20  promi- 
nent Americans  who  attended  the  Atlantic 
Convention  in  Paris  last  January. 

This  Commission  fully  endorses  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris,  which  proclaims  that  "our 
survival  as  free  men  and  the  posslhillty  of 
progress  for  all  men  demand  the  creation  of 
a  true  AtlanUc  community  within  the  next 
decade."  To  this  end  the  Commission  urges 
Congress  to  take  steps,  and  take  th«m  soon, 
to  make  such  a  community  a  realltji.  ^ven  if 
they  involve  delegation  of  a  mea«urp  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  the  comrauhitv.  It 
proposes  a  permanent  high  council  t»  a" Joint 
executive  to  concert  political,  military,  eco* 
nomic.  and  cultural  policies;  a  coi«ultatlve" 
Atlantic  assembly,  governed  by  a  'Weighted 
majority  vote,  to  represent  the  Atlantic  peo- 
ples; and  a  high  court  of  Justice  io  settle 
legal  differences.  It  endorses  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposed  trade  partnership  i^lth  the 
European  Economic  Community  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  Atlantic  economic  cuatmunltv 
open  to  all  qualified  nations. 

Tlie  political,  emotional,  and  practjcal  dif- 
ficulties of  this  plan  are  self-evident,  It  in- 
volves the  progressive  unification  of  a  .score 
of  free  nations  on  a  voluntary  basis+a  uni- 
fication in  which  the  United  States  (tan  lead 
but  cannot  coerce.  History  is  demonstrably 
moving  in  this  direction.  That  factj  should 
provide  Mr.  Rusk  with  a  ready  aafewer  to 
President  de  Gaulle's  idea  of  an  independent 
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Europe  as  a  third  force.  It  should  spur  Con- 
gress to  action  not  only  on  the  recommended 
appointment  of  a  special  governmental  com. 
mission  to  study  the  details  of  the  plan  but 
also  on  the  trade  expansion  bill,  which,  with 
Its  most-favored-natlon  provision,  offers  the 
opportunity  for  both  the  Commonwealth  and 
all  free  countries  to  Join  in  its  benefits 
This  would  be  the  most  effective  reply  to 
Premier  Khrushchev's  now  ritualistic  boast  . 
that  the  Red  flag  will  fly  over  the  United 
Stitcs  tomorrow. 

I  From  the  Meaclvillc  (Pa.i  Tribune. 
June  19.4662^ 

An  Atlantic  Commvnitt 

Coming  as  It  does  from  the  U.S.  Citizens 
C.mimlssion.  on  NATO,  the  case  for  establish- 
ment soon  of  an  operating  Atlantic  com- 
munity assumes  new  significance.  The  in- 
tegration of  policies  and  programs  beyond 
the  military  unity,  which  now  exists,  corji- 
cclvably  would  call  for  yielding  of  some  sov- 
ereignty, and  this  recognition  by  leading 
American  citizens  constitutes  a  step  toward 
building  a  community  structure. 

A  working  Atlantic  community  would 
have  none  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  old  "one 
world  "  federation  which  envisioned  all  na- 
tions, including  those  under  communism, 
working  together  as  good  neighbors.  The  , 
Atlantic  nations  are  bound  by  common  tra- 
ditions and  principles  and  they  are  in  full 
accord  on  cold  war  goals.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic, however,  to  Ignore  existing  differ- 
ences, based  mostly  on  national  Interests 

But  the  tempo  for  unity  appears  to  be 
quickening  The  iron.  8t«el.  and  coal  com- 
muniiy  of  a  few  yesirs  ago  has  blossomed  Into 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  has 
brouglit  European  political  unity  nearer. 
The  United  States  alms  at  trade  coopera- 
tion with  EEC.  A  unified  political  structure 
linking  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope would  appear  to  be  the  next  logical 
mo\e. 

The  New  York  Times  sees  the  dlfference.s 
of  "European  realities '  not  as  barriers  to 
unity  but  as  'building  stones  for  the  fu- 
ture. "  An  Atlantic  community,  united  In 
methods  as  weU  as  In  alms,  not  only  would 
form  an  Impregnable  bulwark  against  com- 
munism but  also  would  further  the  well- 
being  of  Its  people 

I  From    the    Easton    (Pa  \    Express.   June    2."} 

i»e2| 

Form  an  Atlantic  Commtjnitt 
Compelling  advice  has  been  given  to  the 
US.  Congress  by  the  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO.  TTie  Commission  has  warned  UB 
political  and  economic  leaders  In  a  special 
report,  to  which  Hugh  Moore.  Lower  Nazareth 
Township,  la  a  cosigner,  that  the  Atlantic 
community  must  be  organized  soon  If  de- 
mocracies are  to  be  a  match  for  dictator- 
ships. 

Mr  Mrxire  and  his  fellow  signers  of  the 
report  were  members  of  the  delegation  that 
represented  the  United  States  last  January 
In  the  historymaking  Atlantic  convention. 
A  massive  document  of  recommendations  was  I 

compiled   from   the   deliberations  of   the  90  ' 

NATO  state  delegates  to  this  meeUng.  But 
their  representations  to  the  various  NATO 
governments  bolls  down  to  this:  We  must 
yield  up  a  substantial  degree  of  national 
sovereignty  In  order  to  create  a  military. 
cultural,  economic,  and  political  alliance  of 
unprecedented  vitality  capable  of  securing 
the  cause  of  Western  Ideals  and  freedom 
against  aggression  or  erosion. 

The  fear  with  which  the  Communist  world 
regards  the  possibility  of  such  a  Western 
federation  has  been  made  evident  in  many 
ways  by  Slno-Soviet  and  satellite  poliUcal 
leadership  Soviet  Chairman  KhrushcheVs 
assault  on  the  Common  Market,  which  In  It- 
self will  create  a  commercial  superstate  in 
Europe— to  the   serious  economic   dLsadvan- 
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tage  of  the  United  SUtes  if  we  fall  to  be- 
come part  of  the  trade  complex — reflects 
•comznunlsm's  deep  concern  with  WMaiiig 
Western  prosperity  in  the  face  of  oonttaulng 
and  increasing  economic  distress  for  the 
Marxist -Leninist  Ideal. 

American  citizens  who  want  to  gain 
broader  understanding  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  Atlantic  community  concept 
might  examine  a  State  Department  pam- 
phlet published  this  week,  covering  remarks 
made  by  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
Rusk  at  the  Conference  on  Trade  PoUcy  in 
Washington  on  May  17. 

"I  am  confident,"  said  the  President,  "that 
Atlantic  unity  represents  the  true  course 
of  history — that  Europe  and  the  United 
States  have  not  Joined  forces  for  more  than 
a  decade  to  be  divided  now  by  limited  visions 
and  suspicions.  The  direction  ot  our  des- 
tiny is  toward  community  and  confidence, 
and  the  United  States  Is  determined  to  ful- 
fill that  destiny." 

Each  generation  Indeed  must  build  a  road 
for  the  next. 

I  Prom    the    Carroll     (Iowa)     Times-Herald, 

June  20.  19621 

PoanoK  PoucT  Focus 

The  focus  of  U.8.  foreign  policy  tends  to 
veer  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 
For  some  years  after  World  War  II.  the  focus 
was  primarily  on  European  nations  strug- 
gling to  come  back  from  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster. Later  there  was  pressure  for  more 
attention  to  the  Middle  Bast  and  the  Par 
East. 

Even  more  recently,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  need  to  offer  nkore  help  to  Latin 
America  and  strengthen  our  Um  with  tboee 
countries.  Now  thare  is  growing  talk  of  the 
Importance  of  creating  a  much  stronger  At- 
lantic community,  talk  given  further  im- 
petus by  the  recent  report  of  the  bipartisan 
Citizen's  Commission  on  NATO. 

This  Commission,  set  up  by  Congress  In 
March  1961,  has  concluded  Its  study  by  sup- 
porting the  idea  of  a  U.S.  trade  allnement 
with  the  Oonunon  Market  countries,  and  es- 
sentially endorsing  the  recommendations 
made  in  Parts  last  January  by  the  Atlantic 
convection.  Theas  Include  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  high  council  to  formulate  policy 
on  economic,  political,  military,  and  cultiiral 
matters,  establishment  of  a  high  cotirt  of 
Justice  to  settle  disputes  arising  among  At- 
lantic community  nations,  and  development 
of  an  assembly  for  discussion  of  questions 
Involving  these  nations. 

Adharsnee  to  tlMse  recommendations 
would  develop  a  strong  Atlantic  oommunlty; 
there  is  little  doubt  of  that.  And  there  are 
persuasive  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  po- 
litical and  economic  entity.  As  wt  move 
toward  that,  however,  it  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mlzul  that  other  pcu^  of  the  world 
must  not  be  neglected.  This  will  bs  high 
among  the  concerns  of  our  friends  In  parts 
of  the  world  far  from  the  Atlantic.  We. 
too.  must  be  conscious  that  in  building  a 
stronger  Atlantic  community  we  should  not 
turn  away  from  other  areas. 


I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
June  27,  1962] 

Aif  Atlantic  CouMrrNrrT 

"Steps  must  be  taken  to  make  the  Atlantic 
community  a  reality  and  they  must  be  taken 
soon,"  even  If  it  involves  some  yielding  of  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

Ttiis  recommendation  does  not  come  from 
a  band  of  dawy  eyed  dreamers  but  from  a 
commission  ctf  22  outstanding  Americans. 
The  Oommlssion  was  named  by  Congress 
more  than  a  ytar  ago  to  study  how  greater 
political  and  econocnlc  unity  might  be 
achieved  among  members  of  NATO  (Korth 
Atlantie  Treaty  Organisation)— tbs  United 
States  and  Canada  in  North  America  and  the 
major   nations  of   Western   Europe   on   the 


other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Christian  Herter. 
former  Secretary  of  State,  and  William  L. 
Clayton,  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
directed  the  body. 

The  Commission  urged  creation  of  a  high 
court  of  Justice  to  "settle  legal  differences 
between  members  of  the  Atlantic  oommu- 
nlty" and  of  a  permanent  high  council  to 
"prepare  •  •  •  policies  on  political,  economic, 
cultural,  and  military  matters  and.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  decide  them  on  a  majority  vote 
weighted  to  refiect  population  differences 
among  the  member  countries." 

The  Commission  voiced  enthusiasm  for 
President  Kennedy's  .proposed  trade  partner- 
ship with  the  European  Common  Market. 
"The  comparable  econ&mles  of  the  Atlantic 
nations  and  their  conunon  heritage  In  Ideas 
make  expansion  within  this  great  neighbor- 
hood singularly  appropriate,"  It  said. 

No  tightly  knit  superstate  Is  going  to  come 
Into  being  tomorrow  around  the  Atlantic 
basin.  T^e  American  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent are  not  going  to  hand  over  authority 
to  an  international  body.  Yet  it  seems  in- 
evitable and  wholly  desirable  that  there  be 
Increased  unity  and  merging  of  Interests  In 
the  Atlantic  community.  Time  will  tell 
whether  this  necessitates  the  surrender  of 
some  degree  of  sovereignty. 


(Prom  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Bulletin, 

June  21,  1862) 

The  Tsadk  Bn.L :  A  Pntsr  9tkp  to  Atlantic 

Unitt 

A  distinguished  Citizens  Commission  on 
J<ATO  has  reported  to  Congress  Its  conclusion 
that  "steps  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
Atlantic  oommunlty  a  reality  and  they  must 
bs  taken  soon" — even  if  this  involves  some 
yielding  of  national  sovereignty. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  logic  and  the 
urgency  of  this  recommendation.  The  fiasco 
over  Berlin  negotlatioca,  the  fast-changing 
military  picture,  the  problems  of  deeoloniali- 
zatlon.  the  impact  of  the  Common  Market, 
and  permeating  these  and  other  iHt>blsnis, 
continuing  pressures  from  the  Soviet  bloc — 
all  point  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  the  source 
and  Instrument  of  allied  policy. 

De  Gaulle,  Adenauer.  Macmillan  and  even 
Kennedy  notwithstanding,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  leaders  of  the  Western  alliance 
must  yield  something  of  national  pride  and 
prerogative  to  some  supra-authorlty,  com- 
petent to  speak  and  act  for  all. 

It  Is  easy  to  say.  as  many  are  saylngT  that 
the  Western  World  Is  not  ready  for  any  such 
sacrifice  of  national  autonomy,  that  a  true 
Atlantic  conununlty  must  evolve  slowly  with 
the  growth  of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
gradual  evolution  of  NATO.  But  If  we  are 
not  ready,  unfortunately  our  opponents  are. 
If  we  cannot  achieve  voluntarily  the  advan- 
tage of  unity  which  the  Kremlin  already 
commands  by  compulsion,  the  free  world  Is 
not  likely  to  survive  the  next  decade. 

"Each  new  Communist  thrust  brings  home 
again  the  lesson  that  democracies  must  unite 
to  be  a  match  for  dictatorship,"  the  Citizens 
commission  declared.  "But.  as  history  has 
also  taught  us.  democracies  united  and 
aroused  are  a  formidable  force.  We  must 
then  gird  ourselves  and  find  ways  to  create 
a  unity  more  intimate  and  enduring  than  we 
have  known  befcH'e." 

As  practical  first  steps  toward  this  end. 
the  Conunission  recommends  creation  ctf  a 
permanent  high  council  and  a  high  co\irt  of 
Justice  for  the  nations  of  NATO.  It  also 
expresses  the  hope  that  President  Kennedy's 
plan  for  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Economic  Oom- 
munlty vinil  be  realised  and  will  become  the 
nucleus  of  an  Atlantic  economic  c(»nmuntty 
"open  to  all  q[ualUled  nations." 

It  Is  encouraging  that  the  conunission  was 
created  by  Congress,  where  we  are  Ukely  to 
hear  the  most  vociferous  objections  to  any 
yielding  of  national  sovereignty,  and  that  It 


had  respected,  bipartisan  leadership.  Oo* 
chairmen  were  former  Secretary  oC  Stats 
Christian  A.  Herter,  a  Repubtiean.  and  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State  William  L. 
Clayton,  a  Democrat. 

WhUe  the  list  of  20  members  is  one  to 
instill  confidence.  It  is  surprising  and  re- 
grettable that  only  one  of  the  group  o(»nes 
from  west  of  the  Mississippi.  While  an 
Atlantic  alliance  may  naturally  generate 
more  Immediate  enthusiasm  in  the  East,  the 
sacrifices  that  will  be  called  for  require  a 
national  commitment. 

The  Citizens  Commission  has  performed  a 
useful  service.  As  the  commission  urged,  we 
should  act  promptly  to  make  its  recom- 
mendations for  the  Atlantic  community  a 
reality.  A  practical  first  step  would  be 
speedy  enactment  of  the  new  trade  bill. 

(Prom    the    New    Orleans    Times-Picayune. 

June  19. 1962] 

Atlantic  Unitt 

The  recommendation  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  UJB.  Cltlsens'  Commission  on 
NATO  that  a  permanent  high  coxincll  and 
court  be  created  for  the  NATO  natlcms  and 
enough  sovereignty  be  ceded  to  them  by 
the  members  to  make  them  operative  de- 
serves serious,  but  careful,  study.  The  Com- 
mission, headed  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  William  L.  Clayton,  "was  appointed  by 
Congress  in  March  1961,  to  study  means  of 
achieving  greater  political  and  economic 
unity  within  the  Atlantic  community. 

The  logic  behind  the  trend  of  current 
Western  development  toward  formation  of 
larger  political  units  and  Integration  of 
these  into  strong  alliances  makes  such  a 
suggestion  natural.  The  mere  mention  of 
cessation  of  national  sovereignty  is  usually 
enough  to  provoke  popular  opposition,  but 
the  elastic  10-year  (more  or  less)  timetable 
for  implementing  the  plan  shows  that  It  is 
not  Intended  to  be  either  thrown  together 
In  haste  or  forced  onto  reluctant  member 
states. 

Should  it  prove  impossible  It  will  be  be- 
catise  the  facts  of  political  life  are  not  as 
easily  agreed  upon  as  those  of  economic  life. 
The  unity  of  Europe  (and  its  possible  exten- 
sion to  the  Atlantic  community)  would  no 
doubt  still  be  a  statesman's  rseurring  day- 
dream if  experiments  in  eoonomle  Intsgra- 
tlon  had  not  bsen  so  spectseulany  sncoess- 
ful.  The  suoosss  of  the  limited  European 
Coal  and  Ste^  Oommunlty  led  to  the  bolder 
try  at  the  Etiropean  Economic  Community, 
and  Its  rapid  success  produced  the  current 
momentum  towsrd  full  polltteal  intsgratioci. 
Similarly,  ths  prersqulstta  for  a  supra- 
national Atlantic  organiaatlon  may  be  a 
suooessftil  economic  acoonunodatlon  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Commcm  Market. 

In  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  the 
decision  on  whether  even  limited  political 
integration  must  be  considered  an  inevitable 
development  from  economic  union  will  be 
a  difficult  one  to  make.  The  final  ahape 
assumed  by  the  ComnKm  Market  and  the 
concrete  changes  Its  presence  works  in  the 
structure  of  the  West  as  a  whole  will  be 
crucial  factors,  and  while  they  can  be  hy- 
pothesised, they  are  not  yet  evident,  much 
less  compelling.  As  things  now  stand,  a 
supranational  Atlantic  community  organi- 
catton  Is  only  one  of  many  possible  means 
of  strengthening  the  West. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  June  20. 

1962] 

A  BoLO  Idea  roa  Union  or  Wist 

The  Idea  of  an  Atlantic  oommtinlty  with . 
common  eccmomle  as  well  as  defense  policies 
has  attracted  the  interest  and  support  of 
many  Infiuentlal  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic — not  the  least  of  them  being,  ft  Is 
suspected.  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Powerful  backing  for  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity  concept   has   now   come   from   the 
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Clttzexxs  Commission  on  NATO,  a  bipartisan 
group  beaded  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Chiistian  A.  Herter  and  by  William  L.  Clay- 
toe,  a  fonner  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Herter  and  Clayton  had  much  to  do  with 
6uildinc  support  in  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  which  ap- 
parently will  pass  Congress  and  carry  the 
United  States  into  an  open  partnership,  as 
President  Kennedy  has  called  it.  with  the 
European  Common  Market  countries. 

Tt»e  current  Herter -Clayton  report  goes 
mvscli  farther:  it  would  create  nothing  less 
•*»^r»  a  free  world  union.  Member  nations 
wouM  yield  a  measure  of  their  sovereig  ity 
;o  an  Atlantic  hi^  council  charged  with 
teTiQg  down  policy  on  political,  economic, 
calToral.  and  military  matters  of  common 
icicrest.  This  bold  idea  was  originally  given 
Tv-*c«  by  dele^tes  from  14  of  the  15  NATO 
foT<emz&estt  who  met  last  January  in  Paris. 
I;  ***<  Uie  potent  tbeme  that  democracies 
vtMsi  un::«d  can  matcli  the  power  of.dic- 
;;&&XStlips. 

TS>e  propo&ition  for  a  delegation  of  sover- 
rs^::.vr  w»s  accepted  by  all  92  delegates  who 
Win  \i  Parts.  It  is  significant  that  20 
Americans,,  chosen  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
vculd  join  in  support  of  such  a  proposition 
a.-'^  put  their  influence  behind  a  recom- 
ice&dation  to  Congress  that  a  measure  of 
delegated  soverelgntf^  shoiild  be  transferred 
zc  an  AUantic  community. 

An  onoflkcial  report  of  this  landmark  meet- 
!£(  says:  "The  delegates  were  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  proposing  institu- 
uocks  that  nKist  of  them  would  never  have 
Accepted  t>efore  the  advent  of  the  nuclear 
ac«  and  the  rise  of  world  communism  •  •  • 
They  concluded  that  since  the  day  had  come 
when  none  of  their  governments  could 
guarantee  the  security  of  themselves,  their 
fellow  citizens,  iuid  their  descendants,  an- 
other step  had  become  inevitable — the  crea- 
tion of  a  formal  Atlantic  community — if 
freemen  were  to  survive  anywhere  on 
earth." 

The  basic  plan  is  to  build  the  new  Atlantic 
community  structure  on  the  NATO  base. 
There  are,  however,  some  disadvantages  to 
this  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  An  Atlantic 
community  resting  on  NATO  would  exclude 
some  nations  that  ought  to  be  in  it  but  coufd 
not  Join  because  its  NATO  character  would 
conflict  with  their  neutralist  commitments. 
Austria,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland, 
are  among  these.  The  Council  of  Eiirope, 
which  i^  non-NATO,  coiild'well  be  a  sounder 
base. 


[From    the    Owensboro    (Ky.)    Messenger   & 
Inquirer,  July  2,  1962) 

High  Cockt 

The  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO 
urged  Congress  to  approve  the  creation  of 
a  high  court  of  Justice,  a  pennaneht  high 
council,  and  a  trade  partnership  of  the  At- 
lantic community,  open  to  all  qualified  na- 
tions, even  if  it  meant  giving  up  some  na- 
tional sovereignty.  It  stressed  a  mass 
trading  area  required  for  the  efficient  use  of 
modern  technology  that  would  allow  for  the 
common  military  defense  and  common  plan- 
ning of  assistance  to  developing  nations, 
with  an  appropriate  division  of  the  costs. 
It  would  be  a  step  toward  political  and 
economic  unity  of  the  Atlantic  community, 
which  is  increasingly  necessary  to  develop 
and  defend  the  free  world. 


[Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonlan, 
June  24,  1962]  *^ 

Atlantic    Commxinity 
How    far    should    the    United    States    go 
toward   merging    itself   with    the   European 
bloc  of  free  nations? 

Congress  will  be  confronted  with  that 
question  in  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Citizens 
Conunlssion  on  NATO.     Under  authority  of 


a  congressional  ac*-  signed  by  Pujesident 
Elsenhower  and  in  amended  form  br»  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  a  group  of  distinguished 
U.S.  cltiaens  met  with  similar  groups  of  13 
other  NATO  countries  in  Paris  in  jjanuary. 
This  Atlantic  Citizens  Convention  rec- 
ommended, on  the  basis  of  its  secutjlty  and 
economic  findings,  that  this  Nation  and  its 
Western  allies  go  all  the  way. 

The  key  proposal  is  the  formatioiti  of  an 
Atlantic  conmiunity  governed  by  a  per- 
manent high  council  at  the  highpst  po- 
litical level  which  would  not  only  plan  but 
decide  policy.  This  means,  of  covWse.  the 
forfeiture  of  a  degree  of  sovereignty  by  the 
nations  Joir  Ing  the  Atlantic  comh^unlty. 
The  vote  for  these  proposals  was  unani- 
mous.   Additional  proposals: 

Establishment  of  an  Atlantic  Hlgjh  Court 
of  Justice  to  decide  specified  legal  contro- 
versies. 

Development  of  the  NATO  ParUamen- 
tarlans  Conference  Into  a  consultative  as- 
sembly. 

Formation  of  a  trade  partnership  "between 
the  United  States  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (Common  MaJjtet )  as 
the  basis  of  an  Atlantic  Economic  Commu- 
nity open  to  other  nations  of  the  fr«p  world. 
Cooperation  of  Atlantic  nations  l|n  guid- 
ing  and  assisting  developing   natlcrtis. 

Immediate  measures  to  meet  thf  popu- 
lation problem  as  reflected  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  hungry  people  now  ^nd  the 
expected  increase  of  3  billion  peopH  In  the 
next  generation. 

Participating  In  this  Atlantic  Citizens 
Convention  and  report  were  such  distin- 
guished Americans  as  Christian  A.  Herter, 
former  Secretary  of  State;  William  t-  Clay- 
ton, former  Under  Secretary  of  Stijte;  Eric 
Johnston,  ex-president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Hugh  Moore,  Industrialist. 
and  others  of  high  standing  in  btislness  and 
the  professions.  These  are  no  crackpot 
internationalists,  but  men  of  solii^  means 
and  views. 

The  imperative  motivation  for  an  Atlantic 
community,  they  found,  was  thij  Inade- 
quacy of  the  NATO  structure  from  a  policy 
and  decisionmaking  standpoint  »nd  the 
realization  that  no  single  membeB  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Is 
powerful  enough  to  stand  alone.       I 

Although  Atlantic  military  power  n  as  great 
or  greater  than  that  of  the  Commuttist  bloc, 
the  West  Is  crippled  in  an  emergency.  While 
a  dictator  may  act  instantaneously,  the  West 
must  obtain  time-consuming  unanimity 
among  15  governments.  But,  the  Conferees 
reported : 

'The  convention  found  that  tlii  oppor- 
tunities were  bright  if  the  West  Exercised 
the  resolution  to  take  advantage  <)f  them. 
Total  annual  gross  product  of  the  Alliance 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  thb  Soviet 
bloc — its  share  In  world  trade  five  ilimes  as 
large. 

"The  new  European  Common  Market,  in- 
cluding Britain  and  mother  countries  which 
have  applied  for  membership,  will  ijepresent 
In  papulation,  resources,  and  miUJtary  po- 
tential a  force  rivaling  that  of  th^  United 
States.  A  trade  partnership  betujeen  the 
Common  Market  and  the  United  States  as 
recommended  by  President  Kennedy  would 
create  an  economic  colossus  whiep  would 
dwarf  the  Soviet  bloc.  UniflcatioKi  of  the 
foreign  policy  and  defense  facilitieis  of  the 
Allies  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  bloc  would  create 
such  an  assertion  of  spirit  and  pj^er  that 
the  cold  war  could  subside." 

NATO  was  formed  as  a  military  alliance 
to  restrain  the  Communist  empiiire  from 
aggression.  The  proposed  Atlantic  commu- 
nity would  go  far  beyond  the  NATOj  concept 
in  the  grouping  of  economic  with  military 
power  and  the  assignment  of  policy  and 
command  functions  to  a  high  council.  Are 
the   free   nations   ready   for    this   mpvement 


Into  part-world  government?  We  do  not 
know.  But  certainly  the  report  merits 
reasoned  debate  rather  than  demagogic 
speeches  in  Congress. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  1 
think  it  is  significant  that  these  edi- 
torials have  grasped  the  importance  and 
timeliness  of  the  vital  issue  to  which 
the  bipartisan  groups  of  Americans, 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter  and  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Clayton, 
addressed  themselves.  We  cannot  fail 
to  recoRnize  their  contribution  of  chal- 
lcnf;ing  concepts  and  a  meaningful  call 
to  action  for  closer  cooperation  among 
the  free  nations. 

This  report  represents  the  culmination 
of  a  thoroughgoing  search  for  solutions 
to  one  of  the  major  problems  of  our 
time.  As  such  it  deserves  the  thought- 
ful attention  not  only  of  the  Congress 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  also  of  Americans  everywhere. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin ?  The  Chair  heais  none ; 
and,  without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LAURIS  NORSTAD 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
that  Lauris  Norstad  has  resigned  as  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  NATO 
Forces,  in  SHAPE,  and  is  seeking  re- 
tirement will  be  greeted  with  the  great- 
est of  regret  I  think  by  all  mankind,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  NATO  is  so  criti- 
cally an  imF)ortant  element  of  the  peace- 
keeping machinery  for  all  mankind. 

Though  I  join  with  the  President  and 
others  in  deeply  deprecating  the  fact 
that  he  is  leaving  this  high  office,  graced 
by  such  outstanding  American  procon- 
suls as  General  Eisenhower.  General 
Vandenberg.  Greneral  Gruenther.  and 
now  General  Norstad  himself,  a  man 
who  has  given  all  he  has  given  certainly 
is  entitled  to  his  own  life  and  his  own 
future. 

We  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty  if  we 
did  not  pay  a  tribute  to  this  noble  Ameri- 
can, this  great  soldier,  this  outstanding 
statesman  who  has  rendered  such  un- 
usual service,  ^r  beyond  the  line  of 
duty,  to  the  United  States — but  also,  Mr. 
President,  to  all  mankind  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  peace. 

I  hope  vei-y  much  in  the  days  ahead 
that  his  example  may  be  emulated  by 
American  youth,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  courage,  the  skill,  the  patriot- 
ism, and  the  dedication  which  reside  in 
the  young  people  of  our  country. 

I  thank  my  colleague  very  much  for 
yielding. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  LIMIT  DEBATE  ON  PROXMIRE 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  jrield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore that  consent  is  granteri  and  before 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  speaks,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
aft€r  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Delawiwe  [Mr.  Williams],  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  New  York  tMr.  Keat- 
iHGl  wishes  to  speak.  Then  the  Prox- 
mire  aoiendments  will  be  considered.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  time  on  both  of  the  Prox- 
mire  amendments.  I  understand  the 
Senator  has  two  separate  amendments. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  two  sepa- 
rate printed  amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  30  minutes  to  a 
side  on  the  first  amendment,  and  that 
there  be  15  minutes  to  a  side  on  the  sec- 
ond amendm(;nf. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  under- 
.stood.  of  course,  that  the  time  would  not 
begin  until  later. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  suggest  there  be 
30  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  suggests  that  there  be  30  min- 
utes on  each  side  on  each  of  the  Prox- 
mire  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  when  the  Proxmlre 
amendments  are  called  up  for  considera- 
tion and  debate,  there  be  a  limitation  of 
30  minutes  to  a  side  on  each  of  the  two 
amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  at  that  point. 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  my  nrst 
amendments  are  before  the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  limit  de- 
bate will  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
remarks  of  tlie  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams]  and  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Keating  J. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  under- 
standing. Following  the  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  f Mr.  Williams!, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating  1 .  there  would  be  30  minutes  on 
each  side  on  the  pending  Proxmire 
amendments,  and  30  minutes  on  each 
side  on  the  second  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. Is  that  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  HILL.    Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection,  though 


it  may  take  me  15  minutes  rather  than 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  be  im- 
material. The  time  would  begin  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the  two 
Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  may  pro- 
ceed. 


GRAIN  STORAGE  SHORTAGE  IN  THE 
ESTES  WAREHOUSES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  over  68.000  bushels  in  the 
grain  which  the  U-S.  Government  had 
OQ  storage  in  the  warehouses  owned  by 
Mr.  Billie  Sol  Estes.  There  has  also  been 
a  shortage  discovered  in  other  elevators 
in  which  Mr.  Estes  had  stn  interest. 

While  it  appears  that  the  Govemment 
may  be  protected  through  withheld  stor- 
age payments  and  warehousemen's 
bonds,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
shortages  have  been  discovered  in  Mr. 
Estes'  grain  storage  accounts. 

Early  in  April  I  placed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  status  of  the  Government-owned 
grain  which  it  had  stored  to  elevators 
owned  or  controlled  by  Mr.  Billie  Sol 
Estes,  of  Texas.  I  requested  a  list  of  the 
storage  facilities  and  the  amoimt  and 
t3T>e  of  grain  stored  therein,  and  in  par- 
ticular I  inquired  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  grain  and  whether  or  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  discovered  any 
shortages  of  grain  that  had  been  stored 
in  any  of  these  facilities. 

Under  date  of  May  14,  1962, 1  received 
a  reply  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture signed  by  Mr.  John  P.  Duncan,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary,  in  which  he  said 
that  they  had  found  no  evidence  of  any 
shortages.   I  quote  from  the  letter : 

This  is  in  further  reply  to  your  letter  of 
April  5.  1962,  In  which  you  request  certain 
information  concerning  grain  elevators 
owned  or  controlled  by  Mr.  Billie  Sol  Estes  of 
Texas. 

With  respect  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Department  has  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  prior  yean  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  shortage  or  downgrading  of  grain 
stored  In  these  facilities,  we  wish  to  advise 
that  no  su(;h  difficulties  have  been 
experienced. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  incorporated  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  full  text  of  the  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defaktment  or  Aghicultuiie. 

Washinffton.  DC  .  May  14.  1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  WnxiAMs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  April  5,  1962,  In  which 
you  request  certain  Information  concerning 
grain  elevators  owned  or  controlled  by  Mr. 
Billie  Sol  Bstee  of  Texas. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  please 
And  listed  below  the  grain  storage  facllltlee 
In  Texas  which  are  owned  by  lir.  Estes  and 


approved  under  the  Uniform  Grain  Stonge 
Agreement  for  the  storage  of  Government- 
owned  grain:  ^ 


Code 


Name  of  v-irrboiiM 


I 


location 


•8-T858  I  Uiiit.-<1  Elevators... 
»-«H»      do... 

•<^Tfi63       .      .(id 

•!>-7hha  .<li> 

•(M021  '     .  Ao "W..'.' 

^:Vil>     South  Vlitias  C'lritio,  Iiir. 


Kren,  Tex. 
Lamn*,  Trx. 
I'laiuvicw,  Tci. 
Sllvprton.  To\. 
South  Phdiiji, 

Tex. 
Lc\fllMnd,  Tex. 


The  following  grain  storagv  faculties  ar« 
managed  by  the  same  tnxtl  vidua!  that 
manages  all  of  the  grain  atormge  facUUlM 
for  Mr.  Estes.  At  this  time,  we  have  ao  posi- 
tive information  that  the  facilltlei  are 
actually  controUed  by  Mr.  Bates.  However, 
becaiiae  of  the  common  management,  we  are 
listing  these  additional  facUiUes  in  which 
Mr.  Estes  may  have  some  Interest. 


CimIp 
.No. 


N.inir  (if  w  :in  liousc 


I-<xatii>n 


**-S073     llalr  County  Grain  Co Tlainvicw,  Tot 

•U-NU*     J  alo  Duro  (Iniln  Co...  Tulia  Tex 

•9-aJa".  ,  Allifd  iUcvatur Ilertloftl.  Tex. 

Those  faciUties  which  have  the  code  num- 
ber prefixed  by  an  (•)  are  licensed  imder 
the  U.S.  Warehotise  Act.  Examination  of 
these  facllltlee,  including  the  condition  and 
verification  of  the  stocks  on  hand.  Is  .per- 
formed by  examiners  of  the  VS.  Warehouse 
Act  Branch.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Of  the  Department.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration accepts  such  examinations  In  lieu 
of  those  examinations  which  would  ordi- 
narUy  be  made  by  its  own  examiners. 

There  follows  a  tabulation  showing  the 
approximate  amount  and  kind  of  grain 
stored  In  each  of  the  facilities  which  are 
owned  by  Mr.  Estes  or  in  which  he  may  hare 
some  Interest.  Also  shown  Is  the  amount 
of  storage  charges  paid  by  the  Department 
for  the  i>eried  January  1  through  December 
31,  1961,  for  these  facmtles. 


Cwli  Nu. 

cvc- 

OWTKmI 

erain  (in 
thounnd 
busbeii) 

Kind  of 

Kniin  stored 

fllorare 
clkarges  iMtid 

•s-:v.s... 

4.K1  1  Mik). 

SSM,M0.2I 

M-4»4ti 

•a^nxa 

3.  ino 
n.fM 

s.nw; 

Kit 

1,075 

Wheat 

Miio 

Rarley 

."kiyboans 

Milo 

-..do 

dr. 

•8-r>«3 

•8-S021 

S-7425 

3.  4fl9, 106.  87 

3n2.«fL34 

112,147.  UK 

29,588.19 

«."6m.'8.-. 

4,779.31f..,M 

8-8CI73 

•y-acK* 

3.229  ' do 

1.732     Wheat 

G.071      JMilo 

103      Barley 

1.002  .|    Miln                   1 

•»-8I2t'' 

Total 

•<■•',  M3 
1 

1 

With  respect  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Department  has  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  prior  years  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  shortage  or  downgrading  of  grain 
stored  in  these  facilities,  we  wish  to  advise 
that  no  such  difficulties  have  been  expe- 
rienced. 

The  Department  has  Just  concluded  a  re- 
examination and  inventory  of  the  grain  on 
liand  in  the  warehouses  owned  and  operated 
by  Billie  Sol  Estes.  A  press  release  dated 
April  16.  1962.  setting  forth  additional  in- 
formation was  Issued  in'  this  connection.  A 
copy  of  this  release  Is  enclosed  for  your  in- 
formation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  DtrNCAN.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  7.  1962.  in  his  press 
conference  Secretary  Freeman  com- 
mented upon  this  same  subject.  I  quote 
the  question  which  was  asked  and  Mr. 
Freeman's  reply: 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  Is  the  legal 
BtatuB  of  the  storage  contracts  themselves? 
Are  they  under  attack? 

Secretary  Fixsman.  Might  I  say  at  this 
point,  as  long  as  we  are  on  storage,  just  as 
an  aside,  that  despite  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions, my  own  very  frank  criticism  of 
some  of  our  administrative  procedures  that 
heed  to  be  improved — and  this  Is  nothing 
new — ^we  tr^pd  to  do  It  and  will  continue  to 
do  It,  and  bonding  is  one,  and  more  expe- 
ditious hR"Hiing  of  the  allotment  business 
Is  another — ^may  I  say  that  the  Government 
has  not  lost  a  dime.  Every  bit  of  grain  is 
there.  BUIle  Sol  £stes  has  not  gotten  a 
dime  of  the  taxpayer's  money.  But  there 
are  some  flnsoicial  companies  that  lost  as 
much  as  $30  million. 

I  emphasize  one  sentence  in  this  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Freeman  on  May  7 : 
Every  bit  of  grain  is  there. 

Furthermore,  on  April  28,  1962,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Moseley.  Director  of  the  Dallas 
ASCS  Commodity  Office  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
made  a  speech  before  the  Texas  Grain 
and  Feed  Association  Convention  at  fort 
Worth,  Tex.  During  this  speech  he  dis- 
cussed the  Estes  case.    He  said: 

All  the  grain  Is  where  It  Is  supposed  to 
be,  apd  the  quality  Is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Moseley  was  telUng  the  people  in 
Dallas  that  as  of  that  time  "all  the  grain 
is  where  it  is  supposed  to  be."  Yet  at 
the  same  time  these  statements  were  be- 
ing made  there  had  been  discovered  a 
shortage  of  over  68,000  bushels,  and  this 
shortage  was  known  by  their  own 
investigators. 

Here  we  have  emphatic  denials  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  their  letter  of  May  14,  at  the  May  7 
press  conference  |ield  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  in  Mr.  Moseley's 
statement  in  Dallas  that  all  the  grain 
was  in  the  warehouses  and  that  no 
shortages  had  been  experienced. 

An  inquiry  had  also  been  directed  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  too  was  asked  for  a  reim- 
port as  to  whether  or  not  any  shortages 
had  been  found  in  the  grain  stored  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
elevators  owned  or  controlled  by  Mr. 
Estes  and  his  affiliated  companies  and 
whether  or  not  the  grain  was  in  good 
condition. 

I  have  just  received  a  reply  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  his  report 
docs  not  coincide  with  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
CcHoaptroller  General  states  that  his  ex- 
amination shows  that  shortages  had 
been  discovered  in  the  Estes'  elevators 
and  in  those  of  his  affiliated  compa- 
nies. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  does 
state  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appears  to  be  protected  against  loss 
resulting  from  this  shortage  in  that  they 
have  withheld  storage  payments  and  can 
collect  some  from  the  bonding  compa- 
nies; however,  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  ttie  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  wrong  when  they  claimed  in  their 
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llLBi.7  14  letter  that  there  liad  beeai  no 
shortages  of  grain.  The  fact  is  tl»at  a 
shortage  of  over  68,000  bushels  had  been 
discovered  by  their  own  investigators 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  letter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiD  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  yield  to  thepen- 

ator  from  Vermont?  I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ijkrield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  the  grain  which  was 
in  short  supply  grain  which  had  been 
acquired  at  the  old  support  price  or  the 
new  support  price? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  doe^  not 
know  whether  it  was  acquired  at  $1.80  a 
bushel  or  $2  a  bushel? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  know.  The  Comptroller  Gtneral 
estimated  the  market  value  of  the  Q3.721 
bushels  of  wheat  which  were  shofrt  at 
$127,400.  He  listed  2,883  bushels  ol!  bar- 
ley, which  he  valued  at  $2,900.  a$  not 
being  in  the  elevators.  He  listed  2.844 
bushels  of  soybeans,  upon  which  he 
placed  a  value  of  $6,300.  The  grain 
sorghum  account  showed  an  ovei-ftge  of 
1,328  bushels,  for  which  he  subtnacted 
$800  from  the  account. 

Mr.    AIKEN.     The    loss    due    tO    the 

shortage  was  estimated  on  the  basl^  of — 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Market 

value. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Market  value? 
Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Esti- 
mated market  value. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Or  on  the  increased 
support  level  which  was  put  into  effect 
by  Secretary  Freeman  a  year  ago^i  since 
the  old  support  level  for  soybeaojs  was 
$1.85  and  it  was  raised  to  $2.30. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tjie  es- 
timate would  be  based  upon  the  aliarket 
level. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Two  dollars  and  thirty 
cents. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  as- 
sume $2.30,  yes.  He  has  summjarized 
the  shortages  and  overages  by  commodi- 
ties for  the  six  warehouses.  I  shaJJl  later 
ask  to  have  the  summary  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  summary  shows  la  net 
shortage  of  68,120  bushels,  with  ah  esti- 
mated market  value  of  $135,800. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand a  shortage  in  soybeans,  bpcause 
there  was  no  Government  ownei'flhip  of 
soybeans  until  the  past  year  or  so.  Soy- 
beans were  in  short  supply  most  of  the 
time.  There  would  be  no  reasoh  why 
the  Government  should  be  paying  ]^llie 
Sol  Estes  to  store  soybeans  that  it  did 
not  have.  Apparently  he  was  piid  for 
storing  some  that  he  did  not  givi^  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  lit  was 
not  in  the  inventory;  that  point  is  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  must  have  betn  last 
year's  beans. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  must 
have  been  last  year's  beans.  TJhe  in- 
vestigation to  which  I  refer  wajs  con- 
ducted early  in  April  of  this  yearl. 

Sixty-eight  thousand  bushels  Of  grain 
is  not  an  insignificant  item.  It  repre- 
sents around  50  carloads,  and  a  shortage 


of  this  amount  certainly  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  their  statement  that  "from 
the  standpoint  of  either  shortage  or 
downgrading  of  grain  stored  in  these 
facilities.  No  such  difficulties  have  been 
experienced." 

Nor  can  this  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  be  reconciled  with  the  statement 
of  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  at  his 
press  conference  on  May  7,  1962,  when 
he  said  "Eveiy  bit  of  grain  was  there." 
The  grain  was  not  there. 
I  shall  now  outline  these  shortages  as 
they  were  reported  by  the  examiners  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  complete  rep>ort  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Comptroller  General  is 
being  forwarded  to  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  seen  the 
copy  that  went  to  my  office.  I  have  seen 
a  copy  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  press. 
Of  course,  the  subcommittee  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  contents  of  the  report 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  We  all  know  that  the 
House  committee  which  Is  investigating 
this  subject  is  centering  its  attention  at 
present  on  the  grain  storage  program, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  Mr.  Estes. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  the  infor- 
mation to  which  the  Senator  refers  or 
whether  it  intends  to  go  into  that  asp>ect 
of  the  question. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  approximately 
60.000  bushels? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct  according  to  the  Comptroller 
General. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  whether  that  shortage  is  based 
upon  a  calculation  contained  in  records 
or  whether  it  is  actually  a  physical 
shortage  of  grain?  In  other  words,  can 
the  Senator  state  whether  the  grain  ever 
entered  storage?    Do  we  know? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Comptroller  General  calls  it  a  shortage. 
The  point  he  has  made  is  that  the  grain 
was  not  in  the  elevators  at  the  time  it 
was  checked.  I  shall  quote  the  state- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  General  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  said.  I  glanced 
at  it  a  while  ago.  According  to  the  rec- 
ords, there  should  be  a  certain  amount 
of  grain  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  According  to  the 
measurement  it  is  not  there.  The  short- 
age is  approximately  60.000  bushels. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      The 
'  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  At  the  moment  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  grain  actually 
entered  the  warehouses,  other  than  what 
is  shown  in  figures  on  the  lxx)ks  and  in 
documents  that  represent  the  storing  of 
the  grain.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  grain  was  actually  stored  and  later 
disappeared.  At  the  moment  we  do  not 
know  what  the  shortage  represents. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  we 
do  not.  We  do  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  claiming  title  to  68,000  bushels 
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more  than  is  in  the  elevators.  Presum- 
ably It  was  sent  to  his  warehouses. 
Whether  It  was  ever  put  in  his  elerators 
or  whether  it  was  diverted  prior  to  the 
time  it  was  unloaded  in  the  elevators  la 
not  clear.  The  Comptroller  General  is 
very  clear  upon  one  point,  and  that  is 
that  the  grain  was  not  there  at  the  time 
of  the  audit. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Government 
has  been  paying  storage  on  grain  that 
was  not  there,  or  once  was  there  and 
has  since  disapi}eared.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  In  the  instance  of  one  of  Estes' 
associates  it  was  stated  that  all  of  the 
prain  in  that  man's  warehouse  has  been 
shipped  out,  but  what  was  shipped  out 
was  not  enough  to  fill  the  quantities  for 
which  the  Government  had  paid  stor- 
age. There  was  a  5.000-bushel  shortage, 
or  about  a  23''2-percent  shortage  there. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  was  the 
amount  in  bushels? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ac- 
tual quantity  short  was  5.560  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  Government  is  calling  on 
the  bondirig  company  to  put  up  the 
money  for  that  amount.  This  involves 
the  grain  that  was  stored  at  Tucumcari. 
N.  Mex.  There  were  23.698  bushels  of 
CCC   grain    stored    in   that   warehouse. 

When  they  shipped  it  out  they  found 
that  there  were  only  18,l38  bushels. 
There  was  a  shorUge  of  5.560  bushels. 
The  Government  is  filing  a  claim  in  that 
instance  with  the  bonding  company. 
They  have  a  bond  for  $60,000.  which  will 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  we  have  any 
further  iniormation  with  respect  to 
shortages  that  may  exist  in  grain  stored 
in  other  warehouses  besides  those  of 
Estes  and  thiose  in  which  Estes  has  an  in- 
teiest?  Do4;s  the  Senator  have  any  fig- 
ures on  that  situation? 

Mr.  WILluIAMS  of  Delawaie.  No.  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  recall  correct- 
ly, there  were  some  45  million  bushels  of 
Brain  stored  with  Estes  in  his  warehouses. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Thatjis 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    In  round  numbers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  this  would  be  a 
shortage  of  something  a  little  less  than 
70.000  bushels. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  minimiz- 
ing that  point.  Apparently  there  was 
not,  at  least,  a  wholesale  raiding  of  giain 
in  storage  in  his  elevators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh.  no. 
The  Comptroller  General  makes  that 
same  ix>int. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Whether  this 
lepresents  a  discrepancy  in  the  figures 
or  calculations  or  records  with  respect 
to  the  amount  put  in  there,  or  whether 
the  grain  actually  went  in  there  and  was 
accounted  for,  and  then  disappeared,  we 
do  not  knov/.  - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  have 
only  the  Comptroller  General's  state- 
ment. I  believe  I  do  have  some  figures 
that  will  answer  the  Senator's  question. 
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In  the  six  warehouses  which  are  reported  who  is  considered  an  associate  of  Billle 

as  wholly  owned  by  Mr.  Estes  the  Gov-  Sol  Estes                        «»w:«ie  oi  uuue 

ernment    had     24.996.820    bushete    In  I   ask   unanimous   conaent   that  the 

storage.    Out  of  that  storage  of  24  mil-  names  and  locations  of  the  warehouses 

Uon  bushels  there  was  reported  68.120  be  included  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point 

"^r    m^'^/'am      t               .       ..  '^^'■^  *^^°«  °°  objecUon.  the  sUte- 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.    I  am  not  raising  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

any  question  that  this  Is  an  insignificant  Record,  as  follows - 

^nnr^  if  J^K^^r  ""^^^  disclosure,  I  warehouses  owned   by   BlUle  Sol  Estes- 

wonder  if  a  check  was  being  made  on  the  united  Bevators.  Kress.  Tex." umi^  Se^: 

grain  In  storage  in  other  places  as  well.  tors.  Lamesa.  Tex.;  United  Blevatora,  Plaln- 

I  can  understand,  in  such  a  tremendous  view.  Tex.:  United  Elevators,  siiverton.  Tex.: 

program,   that   some   discrepancy   might  United    Elevators,    South   Plains,   Tex.;    and 

occur.     However,  if  this  is  the  only  in-  South  Plains  Grain,  inc..  Levelland.  Tex. 

stance   in  which   discrepancies  have  oc-  Warehouses  in  which  there  are  IndlcaUons 

curred.  then  that  lends  some  credence  °'.*"  i?^"f  ^^'  ^""«  ^^  ^*««-  ai"«»  »•- 

at    lea.st     to    the    assumption   that    n^r  X*^°1-  «*'"«^°'-d     Tex.:    Hale  County  Grain 

haps  something%sTtrirwrong  h?re,  S:  Sr.Tx  ^" ^  ''"'  ^^'"^  °"™  °"'" 

and  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  an  error  in  warehouses   owned    by    Ctoleman   D    Mc- 

calculation   or    an    inadvertence   or    an  Spadden.  an  associate  of  BiiUe   Sol  Sstes: 

error   in   bookkeeping.  Associated  Growers  of  Wlldorado.  Wlldorado 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    The  as-  *"*^  Westway.  Tex.;  McSpadden  Grain  Co.. 

sumption  is  not  altogether  wrong     This  ^"""^^  Switch,  Tex  :   and  Tucumcari  Grain 

shortage  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Co.,  Tucumcari.  N.  Mex. 

in  one  instance  the  Gtoverrunent  is  call-  Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     Mr 

ing  on  the  bonding  company  to  make  President,     the     Comptroller     General 

good,  and  in  other  instances  they  fUed  noted  that  at  the  time  of  his  audit  it 

claims,  and  thase  claims  are  recognized  had  not  been  definitely  established  from 

as   being  made  against  shortages.     The  information  then  available  to  his  audi- 

ComptroUer  General  in  his  report  does  tors  that  Mr.  Estes  had  an  interest  hi 

point  out  that  this  was  not  wholesale  the  last  six  warehouses  listed  above 

raiding     That  is  also  in  my  statement.  wa«houses  owked  bt  buxix  sol  u^tes 

The  actual  percentages  are  all  included.  wk           -^    *      *x.                     T 

Mr.    McCLELLAN       In    the    instance  regard   to    the    six   warehouses 

where  the  Government  is  making  a  claim  f'*"^*'^  Billle  Sol  Estes,  the  Agrlcul- 

on  the  b#fiding  company.  I  assume  that  ^"'"^  Departments  warehouse  examina- 

the  Government  feels— and  certainly  it  ^°?   t^^V>ov\a  disclosed   both   shortages 

would  have  to  establish  the  f act^that  ^"^^  overages  between  the  physical  in- 

the  grain  was  physically  there,  was  de-  ^fr.   "^^^*^  ^^  recorded  storage  lia- 

hvered.  and  there,  was  a  responsibiUty  ^^'^'^^- .    There  was  a  net  shortage  in 

there.     So  I  assume  that  there  at  least  ^^^^^f"'  "^^'f^JJt^.?!^'^^?  ?^,^^ 

the  grain  has  disappeared.  °J  l*^!";    The  estunated  market  value 

Mr.  WILLLA.MS  of  Delaware     Yes  °'  ^^^  ^^^^  shortage  is  about  $135,800. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  may  be  true  in  ^  ^^  i*^*^  *  summary  of  the  short- 
the  other  instance  as  well  I  wonder  ^^^^  ®"°  overages  by  commodlUes  for 
whether  we  have  anything  to  show  that  ""^  ^^*  warehouses  as  determined  by  the 
the  grain  was  actually  delivered  and  if  po°\Ptroller  Generals  audit  be  printed 
the  General  Accounting  Office  did  find  ^  ^"^  Record  at  this  point, 
that  the  grain  was  missing,  rather  than  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
it  was  an  error  in  calculation  "^e"*  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      The  Record,  as  follows: 

grain  is  missing.  " —    ,, ■ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Did  the  Sen-  giianiity 

ator   fiom    Wisconsin    yield    a    specific  ^"nHnci.ty            V''^^\l"^ 

amount   of   time   to   the   Senator   from ' 

Delaware?  1    ,,„^  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yielded   10  min-     ^M""«t  -'.b.t*i 

UteS.  Barley   ^ _..l        -2.»i3 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of  al^lnCrKhunv:::::::::::::::!  ,:;:S 

the  Senator  has  expired.  ,.     .  K- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield  5  additional  nmrk.t  *..in.- . ~w>,via 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware.        . "     ~ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  apologize;  I  did  '  i)c<iufti.iii.                                              ; 

not  know  I  was  using  the  Senator's  time.  Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     ,Mr. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  President,  after  considering  shrmkage 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena-  adjustments  the  commodity  office  re- 
tor  from  Arkansas.  corded  a  total  of  about  $360,600  as  due 

Early  in  April  1962,  upon  the  wide-  from     the    six     warehousemen.      This 

spread  public  disclosure  of  certain  as-  amount  supersedes  the  estimated  market 

pects  of  the  operations  of  Mr.  Estes,  the  value  of  the  net  shortages  shown  in  the 

Department    of    Agriculture    undertook  foregoing  tabulation, 

and  completed  examinations  of  12  ware-  Accordmg   to  CCC   records,  amoimts 

houses.     According  to  the  records  and  withheld    from    storage    and    handling 

officials  of  the  Department,  six  of  the  charges  otherwise  payable  to  these  six 

warehouses  are  owned  by  Billie  Sol  Estes,  warehousemen  at  May  31.   1962.   total 

there  are  indications  of  an  mterest  by  about   $1,276,900.     The  Department  of 

Billie  Sol  Estes  in  three  of  the  ware-  Agriculture  claims  that  the  amount  due 

houses,  and  the  other  three  warehouses  from  the  warehousemen  will  be  offset 

are  owned  by  Coleman  D.  McSpadden  against  the  amount  withheld  and  that 
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tbe  amovint  withheld  from  each  of  the 
six  warehousemen  exceeds  in  all  eases 
the  amount  due  from  the  respective 
warehouseman. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  raport 
of  the  storage  activities  of  the  six  ware- 
houses owned  by  Mr.  Estes  be  printejd  at 
this  point  In  the  Record.  -r 


There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


July  20 

the  report 
the  Record, 


Summary  of  results  of  u-archouse  examinalions  condvrtcd  ^y  r>ll^'^;;i%"J^   Aonr.Jl. 


Name 


Location 


Vuitrd  Elevators. 

Do :- 

Do 


Do 

Do 


South  rialns  Grain,  Inc. 
Total- 


Kress,  Ti'i 

I>amr«a,  Tox 

main  view,- Tex... 


i^ilvrrton,  Tex.. 

South  riains,  Ti'\... 

Levolland,  Tex 


Imt 


III 


r(  qn  '■( 


lni<l  ijrdiii   ■••■'oiiil   t'l    vOi 


•  lini 


ntories 


Ti-i  ir'lfil 


(■(■( 

Mar;  fi.iye.' ' 


Cirain  «iri:hiiiii 

do 

do 

\Vh(;ir 

HarUy. 

Soyln'.uis  

Grain  sor^'lium. 
do - 

Whtut 

(train  siir;;tniin 


Total  storage 

lial'ilii\   I"'r 

1   SI)  <l 
V  all  hiill^i' 

pNaminfr^  ' 


I'liysit-.il 
iiiMiiliirv 
|«I   I  Sll  V 

W  ;ir'lll'U.><' 

examiners ' 


C^iiiiiiity 
o\ cr  I  +  y  or 

.-llull   \-j* 


mrtr  i1  h j 


I     r.TciMit 
o\i  r  \ f I  "f 
.sliorl  '      > 


4  I'w.  :oi 
4.«.  i;ii 
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TSr,  437 


5    ,  WC.  W)  I       33,  V>i.  til3         33,  h3«i,  -lUS 


1  Excludes  Krain  stored  by  pro.lucors  as  oollateral  for  <^CC  pr.cr-suppor   loan 
>  Comprises  liabUity  as  of  the  daU-s  of  exarainatiou.'^    Apr.  2-3,  VM,2)  '^^  i-'[a'"  '^V' 

by  CrC  and  bv  the  warehoa-vman  and  other  non-Government  ,leiM>Mtois,  and  for 

grain  stored  as  cbllatoral  for  priee-supixirl  loans. 


>  Ciuanliiic?  of  ut  . 
wari'UotL'H'  cxamiiiej  s  mi  the  I 


•  Cin:uititip-'  ()%•■* 
liabilities:  riuaii!!ll( 
lllM'lllul  ifs. 


WAREHOUSES  IN  WHICH  THERE  ARE  INDICATIONS 
or  AN  IKTEREST  BT  BUXIE  SOL  ESTES 

Mr.  WILXiIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  with  regard  to  the  three  ware- 
hdVises  in  which  there  are  indications  of 
an  interest  by  Billie  Sol  Estes.  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  warehouse  exami- 
nation reports  again  disclosed  both  over- 
ages and  shortages  between  the  physical 
inventories  and  the  recorded  storage  lia- 
bilities of  the  warehousemen.  Their  rec- 
ords showed  that  there  was  a  net  overage 
on  these  three  warehouses  of  39,663  bush- 
els of  grain  with  an  estimated  market 
value  of  about  $35,400.  A  summary  of 
the  overages  and  shortages  by  commodi- 
ties follows . 
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i  I 'eduction. 

After  considering  shrinkage  ajijust- 
ments,  the  commodity  ofiBce  has  deter- 
mined that,  instead  of  the  indicated  net 
overage  with  an  estimated  market  value 
of  $35,400,  there  is  about  $98,500  <3ue  in 
total  from  the  three  warchouscmeul 


Summar>j  of  result  of  ivureh^use  cvaminalions  conducUdh,,  l)r(>nrlnu  ,i!  „f  ^"' ';;''" '''■';  '.' 

there  are  indvalions  fj  an  \iit<it<t  iii/  juilw   >"i  /: 


According  to  CCC  records,  amounts 
withheld  from  storage  and  handling 
charpcs  otherwise  payable  to  these  throe 
warehousemen  at  May  31,  1962.  total 
about  $483,700  and  they  claim  that  the 
amount  due  from  the  warehousemen  will 
be  offset  against  the  amount  withheld. 

I  ask  unanimou.'x  consent  at  this  point 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  a 
breakdown  of  the  .storage  activities  of 
the.se  three  warehouses  in  which  both  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  claim  there  are  indi- 
cations of  a  financial  interest  by  Mr. 
Billie  Sol  Estes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

i;iirilllli/    i/itllH    siniiii    in     ii4l    ihtni>i.\     n>     /(•'.(!  '( 
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grain  storedas  eoUateral  for  pricr-supiwrt  lo:iiis. 
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WAREHOUSES    OWNED    BY     COLEMAN     D.    MSPAD- 
DEN,  AN  ASSOCIATE  OF  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Comptroller  General  said 
that  the  Agriculture  Departments  ex- 
aminations of  the  three  warehouses 
owned  by  Mr.  Coleman  D.  McSpadden, 
an  associate  of  Mr.  Estes,  had  disclosed 
both  overages  and  shortages  in  the  vari- 
ous commodities  as  compared  with  the 
recorded  storage  liabiUties  of  the  ware- 
housemen. There  was  a  net  overage  of 
7.150  bushels  of  grain  with  an  estimated 
market  value  of  about  $2,500;  however, 
some  of  the  warehouses  in  this  group 


have  a  considerably  worse  rccofd.  A 
summary  of  the  overages  and  shortages 
by  commodities  for  the  McSpadden 
warehouses  follows: 


Comiiio<Jily 


Ciralii  sorebum 

Barlev. .     

Wheat 


i    giiarilily 
[over  (-t-;or 
short  ( - .) 


1-1(1.  .'.24 

-t-47tl 
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Net  overage,  quantity,  and 
market  value — 


Bftlni.iti'.l 

liiai  kit 
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$9.  700 

.'rOO 

1  7.7UO 


+  7,150 


Dfdueliun. 


,  .yx) 


After  considering  shrinkage  adjust- 
ments, the  commodity  office  has  deter- 
mined that,  instead  of  the  indicated  net 
overage  with  an  estimated  market  value 
of  $2,500,  there  is  about  $103,300  due  in 
total  from  the  three  warehousemen. 

According  to  CCC  records,  amounts 
withheld  from  storage  and  handling 
charges  otherwi.se  payable  to  the  three 
warehousemen  as  of  June  8,  1962,  total 
about  $126,800.  against  which  the 
amounts  due  will  be  offset. 

The  amounts  withheld  from  the  As- 
sociated Growers  of  Wildorado  and  the 
McSpadden    Grain    Co.    exceeded    the 


1962 
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amounts  determined  to  be  due  from 
those  warehousemen  and,  as  discussed  in 
the  following  paragraph,  the  amount 
'withheld  from  the  Tucumcari  Grain  .Co. 
is  less  than  the  amount  due  from  the 
company. 

Subsequent  to  the  warehouse  examina- 
tion, all  CCC-owned  grain  stored  in  the 
Tucumcari  facility  was  loaded  out. 
Shortages  and  other  deficiencies  in  the 
grain,  as  determined  by  the  commodity 
office  on  loadout,  had  an  aggregate  value 
of   about  $33,000.     As  of  June  8,   1962, 


the  commodity  office  had,  for  partial  ap- 
plication against  the  deficiency,  about 
$10,400  withheld  from  storage  and 
handling  charges  due  the  warehouse- 
man, leaving  a  balance  due  CCC  of  about 
$22,600. 

In  this  regard  the  commodity  office 
on  May  29,  1962,  notified  the  surety  on 
the  warehouseman's  $60,000  bond  that 
CCC  was  making  a  claim  against  the 
surety  for  losses  estimated  at  not  less 
than  $45,000.  sustained  with  respect  to 
grain   stored   in   the   Tucumcari   ware- 


house. A  commodity  office  official  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Informed 
the  auditors  of  the  Comptroller  General 
that  the  amount  of  $45,000  was  an  esti- 
mate prepared  before  the  actual  net 
amount  of  the  loss  had  been  computed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  breakdown  of  the  storage  ac- 
tivities of  the  McSpadden  warehouses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  dated  June  29,  1962,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Comptroller  General  ac- 
companying this  report,  which  I  am  now 
turning  over  to  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  June  29.  1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams;  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  dated  May  8,  1962,  requesting 
any  information  that  we  may  have  developed 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  siibstantlal  quanti- 
ties of  grain  stored  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  Mr.  Billie  Sol  Estes  and  his 
affiliated  companies  have  been  accounted  for 
and  are  In  good  condition. 

Early  in  April  1962,  up>on  the  widespread 
public  disclosure  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
operations  of  Mr.  Estes,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  undertook  and  completed  exami- 
nations of  12  warehouses  that,  according  to 
the  records  and  officials  of  the  Department, 
either  (1)  are  owned  by  Billie  Sol  Estes,  <2) 
are  those  in  which  there  are  Indications  of 
an  Interest  by  BlUle  Sol  Estes,  or  (3)'  are 
owned  by  Coleman  D.  McSpadden  who  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  to  be  an  associate 
of  BllUe  Sol  Estes.  Reports  on  the  ware- 
house examinations  were  prepared  by  the 
Department's  warehouse  examiners. 

Wo  have  made  a  review  that  wis  primar- 
ily concerned  with  vcrlQcatlon  of  the.se  re- 
p  )rts  and  which  Included  visits  to  7  of  the 
12  warehouses  where  the  Department's  ex- 
i.nilnations  were  made.  Our  review  showed 
that  the  Dep.irtmenfs  examiners  had  rea- 
sonably determined,  for  the  12  warehouses 
here  Involved,  the  total  storage  liabilities — 
about  49.5  million  bushels  of  grain — and 
the  amounts  of  grain  In  storage.  While 
certain  shortages  were  noted  by  the  exam- 
itiers,  as  shown  by  the  differences  between 


'  Qnantitiis  of  all  prdii  .<.ton-d  a^  of  the  d.itis  of  examinations  as  eslimatid  liv  tlie 
wari'housi'  exanuncr-  on  the  l.asis  of  mca,>iun  ni<  iits. 
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the  .stornge  liabilities  and  the  physical  in- 
vert ories.  we  found  that  the  Government 
had  withheld  amounts  otherwise  due  the 
w.irehou.-'emen  for  grain  storage  and  han- 
dling charges,  which,  when  considered  to- 
gether with  warehou.semen"s  bonds,  appear 
to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  shortages  noted. 
Such  qualitative  deficiencies  as  were  dls- 
clcsed  by  the  examiners  were  corrected 
where  required. 

In  addition,  we  observed  during  visits  to 
two  warehouses  that  commodity  office  ware- 
house examiners  had  been  stationed  there. 
Subsequently  we  were  Informed  by  com- 
modity office  officials  and  a  Department  of- 
ficial in  Washington  that  an  examiner  had 
been  assigned  on  a  full -time  basis  to  each 
of  the  12  warehouses  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Government. 

The  re^ulU  of  the  Department's  physical 
inventories  and  of  our  review  thereof  are 
discussed  more  fully  In  the  accompanying 
report 

We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  warehousemen  men- 
tioned in  our  report  have  not  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  examine  and  comment 
on  the  report. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  shipping  of 
grain  out  of  regular  route  for  storage  In  the 
Estes  warehouses,  as  mentioned  In  your  let- 
ter, this  subject  Is  being  specifically  Inquired 
into  by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  on  Government  Operations. 
Therefore,  as  representatives  of  this  office  ad- 
\ised  you  In  a  meeting  In  your  office  on 
May  17.  1962.  we  are  not  initiating  an  In- 
dependent investigation  of  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 
C'rvpt roller  General  of  the  United  State.'; 

Enclosure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  line  with  the  questions 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  I 
am  not  clear  from  this  report  whether 
the  grain  was  ever  stored  in  the  ware- 
house, moved  out  after  it  had  been 
stored,  or  diverted  prior  thereto.  I  do 
not  know.    However,  it  seems  to  me,  as 


the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  that  that 
is  a  secondary  point.  The  fact  is  that 
there  was  some  shortage.  The  Comp- 
troller General  stated  that  as  of  the  date 
of  this  examination  the  Department  had 
stationed  men  at  all  the  warehouses  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  presumably  as  safeguards  against 
further  loss.  Nevertheless,  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that,  as  the  Comptroller 
General  said  in  connection  with  ware- 
houses owned  by  Billie  Sol  Estes,  there 
was  a  shortage  in  these  six  warehouses. 
The  estimated  market  value  of  the  total 
shortage  is  placed  at  alwut  $135,800. 

I  point  out  again  that  this  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  Secretary  Freeman's 
statement  of  May  7  that  "every  bit  of 
grain  is  there";  nor  can  it  be  reconciled 
with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Moseley.  Di- 
rector of  the  Dallas  ASCS  Commodity 
Office  in  Dallas,  on  April  28  when  he 
said  that  "all  the  grain  is  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  and  the  quality  is  satis- 
factory." 

The  grain  that  is  stoi-ed  in  those  ware- 
houses was  supposed  to  be  in  the  ware- 
houses where  it  was  sent  and  supposed  to 
have  remained  in  those  warehouses  until 
removed  by  the  Government.  I  am  very 
much  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the 
Department  to  recognize  the  shortage. 
They  should  have  checked  their  own  rec- 
ords before  answering  me  on  May  14, 
when  they  said : 

with  respect  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Department  has  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  prior  years  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  shortage  or  downgrading  of  grain 
stored  in  these  facilities,  we  wish  to  advise 
that  no  such  difficulties  have  been  experi- 
enced. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of ,  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  whole  situation 
concerning  Mr.  Estes'  activities  would  be 
cleared  up  much  better  through  frank 
discussions  and  admissions  of  conditions 
as  they  exist.  The  more  the  condition 
is  swept  under  the  rug  the  worse  it  seems 
when  it  is  found.  * 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record, 
immediately  following  my  remarks  on 
the  Estes  storage  operations,  certam 
correspondence  which  I  had  with  the 
Treasury  Department  in  which  they 
point  out  that  some  of  the  warehousl- 
men  associated  with  Mr.  Estes  have 
failed  to  forward  to  the  Treasmy  De- 
partment some  of  these  taxes  which  they 
withheld  from  their  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  30,  1962. 
Hon.  MoRTiME*  M.  Caplin, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Caplin  :  It  would  be  appreciated 
If.  you  would  fximish  me  the  following  in- 
formation in  connection  with  Mr.  Billie  Sol 
Kstes,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  any  of  his 
wholly  owned  or  affiliated  companies: 

1.  Has  Mr.  Estes  been  filing  timely  tax  re- 
turns for  himself  and  his  companies  along 
with  the  payments  during  each  of  the  past 
5  years? 

(a)  If  not,  please  note  the  exceptions 
along  with  any  outstanding  balances. 

2.  Have  Mr.  Estes  and  his  affiUated  compa- 
nies been  forwarding  to  the  Government 
the  withheld  employment  taxes. 

(a)  If  not,  please  furnish  a  report  of  his 
delinquencies. 

3.  Have  there  been  any  compromise  set- 
tlements during  the  past  10  years  with  either 
Mr.  Estes  or  his  companies? 

(a)  If  so,  please  furnish  a  report  on  the 
amounts   Involved   in    the   compromise. 

With  this  report  I  would  want  a  record 
of  all  outstanding  delinquencies  against 
either  Mr.  Estes  personalfy  or  his  companies. 
I  am  not  asking  for  any  classified  informa- 
tion In  connection  with  his  tax  returns,  but 
it  is  my  understanding  that  failure  to  file 
tax  returns  or  outstanding  delinquencies 
are  matters  of  public  record. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 
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June  14,  1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  fur- 
ther reference  to  your  letter  of  April  30,  1962. 
requesting  information  about  the  internal 
revenue  tax  filing  and  paying  record  of  Mr. 
Billie  Sol  Estes,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  any  of 
his  wholly  owned  or  alBliatea  companies  for 
the  last  5  years. 

As  recognized  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
latter,  we  are  prohibited  from  disclosing  in- 
formation from  tax  returns  and  payment 
records  except  as  provided  by  law.  How- 
ever, any  information  of  public  record  can 
be  disclosed  and  we  will  give  you  as  much 
of  the  data  requested  as  we  can. 

We  have  obtained  reports  indicating  that 
BUUe  Sol  and  Patsy  Estes  filed  individual 
Income  tax  returns  for  1957  through  1960  as 
follows: 

In  1957:  form  1040;  extension  granted  to 
September  15,  1958;  return  received,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1958. 

In  1958:  form  1040;  return  received.  Sep- 
temljer  17,  1959. 

In  1959:  form  1040;  extension  granted  to 
June  15,  1960;  return  received,  July  7,  1960. 


In  1960:  form  1040;  extension  granted  to 
June    15.   1961;    returned   received,   Juntj  26. 

An  extension  to  June  15,  1962.  was  grat»t«d 
for  filing  their  Individual  income  tax  rf turn 
for  1961.  There  are  no  unpaid  assessiMents 
on  these  returns.  I 

As  to  affiliated  enterprises,  our  mf(j»ma- 
tion  Indicates  that  we  may  have,  at  be«t.  :ui 
incomplete  list  of  Mr.  Estes'  business  ajtiv- 
itles  and  association.s.  While  our  districts 
have  records  of  returns  filed  by  the  i:stes 
activities  identified  to  date,  it  may  doftelop 
that  some  were  due  for  periods  not  now 
covered  by  returns  and  from  yet  unideatilied 
amiiated  enterprises. 

We  are  unable  to  .dvise  you  as  t0  .iny 
specific  failures  to  filt  because  Itabihtly  f'T 
returns,  where  not  now  of  record.  c<i|n  be 
established  only  by  field  investigation.;  Our 
district  o^ces  are  conducting  delinriiHen.y 
Investigations  where  indication  ol  failure 
to  file  is  uncovered.  ^ 

You  asked  whether  Mr.  Estes  and  amjiateci 
companies  have  been  forwarding  to  ih^ ;c.u\ - 
ernment  the  withheld  employment  tax«^  and. 
if  not,  for  a  report  of  his  delluquencia$.  Of 
the  quarterly  employment  tax  retun\6|  filed 
by  known  or  suspected  Estes  business  (ictlv- 
ities,  there  were  only  a  very  few  on  fchich 
the  withheld  tax  was  not  paid  with  the  re- 
turn. Covered  by  lien  and  therefore  of  fct^biic 
record  are  the  following  delinquent  employ- 
ment tax  accounts; 

Coleman  D.  McSpadden.  doing  busirie.-s  as 
Lune  County  Fertilizer,  Wildoradu.  Te<  ;  first 
quarter  1961,  $223,09:  second  quarter  1961. 
$201.42;  third  quarter  1961.  $125. 

Charles  J.  Glbbs  and  John  W,  Sintlm'ms. 
Glbbs  Bros,,  Amarillo,  Tex,:  first  qtiuirler 
1960,  $2,260,18. 

There  is  one  other  small  delinquent|  quar- 
terly employment  tax  account  not  epvcred 
by  lien.  Also,  there  were  11  other  deUliqueul 
quarterly  employment  tax  accounts  iiiivolv- 
ing  4  taxpayers  In  the  last  5  yeatt  that 
are  now  fully  paid. 

There  have  been  no  offer-in-complronuse 
settlements  during  the  last  10  year*  with 
Mr.  Estes  or  any  of  his  companies  or  a»<tiliates 
Identified  to  date.  I 

In  response  to  your  reqtiest  for  a  record 
of  all  outstanding  delinquencies  agaUtisi,  Mr. 
Estes  or  his  companies,  I  have  givan  you 
above  the  Eissessed  amounts  of  employment 
tax  accounts  on  which  Hens  have  be«h  filed. 
When  a  notice  of  tax  lien  is  filed  oil  a  de- 
linquent account,  the  amount  of  tjie  de- 
linquency at  the  time  the  lien  is  recorded 
becomes  a  matter  of  public  record  Hid  can 
be  disclosed.  We  do  not  record  infotti^ation 
as  to  subsequent  payments  and  therefore  the 
balance  outstanding  at  any  particujir  time 
is  not  a  matter  of  public  record.        1 

Notice  of  tax  lien  has  been  filed  cf'vcrlng 
1959  income  tax  liability  of  $6,636.95  (>f  John 
W.  and  Sara  Simmons,  Wildorado,  ttx  .  be- 
lieved to  have  been  closely  associa»d  with 
Mr.  Estes.  One  other  outstanding  tccuunt 
of  less  than  $50,  not  covered  by  liejj.  is  on 
a  Joint  Indlvldur.l  Income  tax  retutn  of  a 
taxpayer  also  believed  to  have  been  awoclated 
with  Estes  enterprises. 

With  kind  regards.  | 

Mortimer    Caphk. 

Comfni^fiumr. 


Sincerely, 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
PLAYS  POLITICS  TOO  MUCH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yielld  mc  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  with  the  understanding  th«t  I  will 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak    today    about    something  Ithat   I 


ordinarily  would  not  consider  an  appro- 
priate subject  to  discuss  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  concerns  what  I  consider 
a  grcvious  and  unfortunate  action  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  refer- 
ence to  the  seriou.s  drought  condition,s 
confronting  over  20  counties  in  central 
New  York  State. 

When   these  conditions  first   became 
.severe    many   people  in  New  York  and 
.surroundmg  States  ursed  that  action  be 
taken      Governor  Rockefeller  responded 
almo.-^t  immediately  to  these  pleas.     He 
designated   several   of   the  hardest   hit 
New  York  counties  as  -disaster  areas. ' 
Thereupon,  he  requested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  on  the  basis  of 
thi.s  desmnalion.  permit  farmers  to  graze 
and  harvest  lands  held  in  reserve  under 
various  Federal   programs,  particularly 
the  .soil  bank,   the  feed   grain  program 
and  the  wheat  stabilization  program.     1 
joined  in  this  emergency  request.     Once 
the  official  application  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department,  I  wired  the 
Secretary     with     my     colleague      I  Mr. 
JavitsI.  urging  Secretary  Freeman  that 
these  applications  be  processed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.    Our  message  was  dated 
Monday,  July  16.    Two  days  later,  on 
Wednesday.  July  18.  my  office  called  the 
responsible  officials   of   the  Department 
of  A:;riculture  requesting  information  as 
to  what,  if  any.  action  had  been  taken, 
I    was    told    that    no   action   had    been 
taken,  and  that  furthermore  it  was  very 
unlikely  that  any  action  could  or  would 
bo  done  before  today,  Friday. 
.  The  official  with  whom  my  office  dis- 
cu.ssed  this  situation  was  evasive.     He 
indicated  that  we  would  be  lucky  if  a 
decision  was  made  by  the  end  of  this 
week,  and  he  stre.s.sed  that  a  great  deal 
of  paperwork  had   to  be  done   on   the 
applications.     To  ."^ay  the  very  least,  I 
was  most  disappointed. 

That  morning,  at  approximately  12:30. 
I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  urging  that 
the  Department  act  promptly  and  ex- 
pressing my  disappointment  that  from 
this  contact  with  the  person,  whom  my 
office  was  told  was  in  charge  of  this  ca.sc. 
it  appeared  that  the  Department  was 
dragging  its  heels.  I  shall  not  name  the 
oflicial  in  question,  burif  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  like  to  answer  this 
statement,  I  will  be  happy  to  give  him 
the  name. 

Mr.  President,  not  more  than  3  hours, 
I  stress  that  it  was  5  hours  after  my  of- 
fice called  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, tlie  Department  announced  that 
it  was  taking  favorable  action  on  our  re- 
quest for  drought  relief.  This  announce- 
ment was  made  by  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor,  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  in  who-se  congressional  district 
there  are  no  counties  out  of  the  group 
of  10  counties  for  which  relief  was 
granted.  My  office  was  not  even  notified, 
nor  was  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  notified  until  after  a  public 
announcement  had  been  made.  I  still 
have  not  been  notified  up  to  this  very 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  drought  is  bipartisan. 
I  would  not  be  as  disturbed  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  this  official  of  the  De- 
partment was  deliberately  misleading  in 
his  direct  answers  to  questions  asked  of 
him.    This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this 
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has  happened  to  me  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Several  mcmths  ago,  I  requested  that 
Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  be  desig- 
nated a  disaster  area  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous problems  they  were  having  with 
their  potato  and  cauliflower  crops.  I 
made  several  requests.  My  office  made 
several  phone  calls,  and  I  asked  to  be 
^  kept  advised.  I  was  not  told  about  ac- 
tion when  It  was  taken,  until  a  letter 
arrived  3  days  after  it  had  been  taken 
and  announced  again  by  a  Democratic 
Congressman  who  was  also  interested. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  concerned 
about  who  makes  the  actual  announce- 
ment, but  I  point  out  that  other  depart- 
ments of  Oovermnent  do  not  play  the 
game  quite  this  way.  I  am  generally 
kept  informed  about  matters  in  which 
I  am  interested  in  a  poUte.  courteous, 
and  prompt  way.  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress long  enough  to  know  something 
about  the  political  facts  of  life.  But.  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  this  case  involved  an  out-and-out  mis- 
statement of  facts.  I  cannot  counte- 
nance such  actions,  and  I  rather  expect 
that  one  of  the  reasons  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  had  such  a  terrific 
problem  with  the  Congress  is  because  of 
his  insistence  uxxm  being  viciously  parti- 
san about  everything  which  his  Depart- 
ment does. 

What  we  are  here  for.  all  of  us.  is  not 
necessarily  to  advance  the  Democratic 
Party  or  the  Republican  Party.  We  are 
here  to  advance  the  national  interest. 
We  are  here  to  deal  with  problems  and 
develop  solutions,  and  act  intelligently 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 

PoUtical  parties  are  important  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  downplay  these  alle- 
giances. Nevertheless,  I  think  there  has 
been  altogether  too  much  of  this  in  re- 
cent months.  In  fact.  I  seriously  believe 
that  one  principal  reason  that  the  medi- 
cal care  bill  failed  in  the  Senate  is  be- 
cause the  administration  waited  too  long 
and  was  too  late  in  its  efforts  to  work 
and  cooperate  with  sympathetic  Repub- 
licans who  share  the  administration's 
desire  to  do  something  about  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  our  wire  asqiear 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks.  I  hope  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  read  this 
and  will  answer  it  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
him  the  name  of  the  person  in  his  De- 
partment who  gave  me  this  information. 
I  will  be  glad  to  review  with  liim  in  full 
detail  the  circumstances  in  this  case 
and  in  the  case  involving  Suffolk  County 
several  months  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

Hon.  OlTILLK  L.  FUSICAN. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  hjtve  Just  read  In  the  newspapers  that 
3rour  Department  granted  reUef  yesterday  to 
the  10  countlee  In  New  Tork  State  orlglnaUy 
declared  drought  areas  by  QvnrtMt  Rocke- 
feller. We  aent  you  a  wire  Ifonday,  July  18, 
urging  that  thla  be  done.  Wa  are  gUMI  It 
haa  been  done,  but  «•  cannot  understand 
why  «•  were  not  notified. 

We  are  not  concerned  about  wlio  made 
the  public   announcement,  so  long  as  o\ir 


drought-atrlcken  counties  in  New  Tork  get 
the  Federal  aid  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
But  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  any 
shadow  of  [>oUtlcs  which  might  be  cast  on 
aid:  tot  a  catastrophe.  like  drought,  or  that 
the  administration  of  such  aid  In  New  York 
may  take  on  such  a^»}loration.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Agriculture  Department  will 
not  play  poUtlcs  with  the  administration  of 
this  relief  and  with  the  counties  In  which 
aasUtance  is  to  be  granted.  We  would  ap- 
preciate a  word  of  reassurance  from  you  that 
this  will  not  be  done  and  is  not  forecast  by 
the  political  way  In  which  the  news  of  your 
action  W.-IS  released.  v 

Jacob   K.   jAvrrs. 

V  S.  Senator. 

KSMN'rTH       B.      KXATINC, 

U.S.  Senator. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.    1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  time  now 
begin  to  run  on  my  amendment,  with 
30  minutes  available  to  me  and  30 
minutes  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
corfGct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  part  of  the  30  minutes 
as  I  may  require. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  would  reduce  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  by  $247,105,- 
000.  There  is  no  question  that  this  is 
an  economy  amendment.  This  reduction 
in  spending  would  be  accomplished  by 
reducing  the  amounts  included  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  the  level  originally 
requested  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  reduction 
to  be  made  by  this  amendment  is  not  a 
reduction  of  any  kind  below  the  amount 
the  administration  said  is  needed,  or 
below  what  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  said  he  needed, 
or  below  what  the  head  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  said  he  needed.  This 
amendment  will  simply  make  a  reduction 
sufficient  to  return  to  the  original  level 
requested  by  the  administration  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  few  persons 
have  said  that  this  adrninistration  is 
tlghtilsted  and  refuses  to  spend  fxinds; 
and,  similarly.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  says  that  President  Kennedy  is  not 
both  expert  and  sympathetic  in  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare.  It 
is  a  fact  that  when  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
he  served  for  a  number  '  :'  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HlLi.]  Is  chairman;  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  a  great  champion  of  medical 


research  and  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  He  is  both  expert  and  sym- 
pathetic in  regard  to  these  fields. 

BtTBGirr  nctracs  are  irrcaEASZs 

Mr.  President,  in  the  third  place.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  administra- 
tion requests  in  general  represent  sub- 
stantial increases  over  the  amounts 
spent  last  year — in  facj.  very  substantial 
increases,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  President,  if  economy  makes  any 
sense  at  all,  at  any  time,  it  seems  to  me 
that  where  the  national  defense  is  not 
involved,  and  where  the  appropriations 
requested  by  the  administration  are 
already  substantially  greater  than  those 
made  for  this  purpose  a  year  ago,  and 
where  the  admhiistration  is  both 
sympathetic  and  expert  in  regard  to  the 
fields  involved,  we  should  not  appropriate 
more  than  the  administration  requests. 

It  is  true  that  already,  this  year,  there 
have  been  some  exceptions,  when  the 
Senate  appropriated  more  than  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  one  exception  I  particularly 
recall  is  the  appr(^>riation  made  for  the 
RS-70,  manned  bomber  program.  In 
that  case.  General  LeMay.  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  made  a  fervent 
fight  for  more  funds,  and  pleaded  for 
them,  and  said  he  hiul  to  have  them, 
and  carried  his  fight  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  won. 

But  we  are  not  now  confronted  with 
such  a  situation.  The  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  EducaUim.  and  Welfare 
have  said  the  amount  in  the  budget  is 
sufficient;  and  of  course  the  President 
has  said  the  same.  They  have  said  that 
the  very  large  amounts  which  would  be 
appropriated  if  we  meet  the  budget  re- 
quests is  sufficient,  and  they  say  that  is 
the  amoimt  that  can  be  used  efliciently 
and  effectively. 

However,  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  sajring  that  it  insists  that  an  addi- 
tional $347,105,000  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  these  reductions  would 
very  largely  apply  to  three  8pe<^c  areas. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  for  the  appropriation 
of  $58,600,000  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration requested,  in  providing  fimds  for 
impacted  school  areas. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  for  the  appropriation 
of  $50  million  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration requested,  in  providing  funds  for 
hospital  constructiGai. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  asks  the  Senate  to  vote  the 
appropriation  of  $120  million  more  than 
the  administration  requested,  in  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

I  wish  to  point  out  specifically  why  I 
think  in  each  of  these  areas  the  adminis- 
tration was  correct  and  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  voted  for  additional 
fimds  which  cannot  be  Justified. 

First  of  all.  in  the  area  of  impacted 
school  districts,  I  wish  to  concede  that 
this  Is  by  far  the  most  vulnerable  part 
of  my  argument  from  a  political  stand- 
point. A  number  of  very  outstanding 
and  very  fine  Senators  have  said  to  me, 
"If  you  will  knock  that  part  out  of  your 
amendment,  we  win  go  along  with  It." 
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The  pressure  for  this  appropriation  is 
great  in  many  States. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  situation  exists 
in  Wisconsin;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
impacted  school  districts  there. 

One  of  the  customs  which  has  de- 
veloped in  the  Senate  is  that  a  Member 
fights  for  his  State  and  for  every  legiti- 
mate opportunity  his  State  can  have  to 
benefit  from  appropriated  funds. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  been  trans- 
lated into  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Members  to  request,  in  the  case  of  Im- 
pacted school  districts,  larger  appro- 
priations than  those  which  can  be  justi- 
fied. 

EXPERTS   SUPPORT    Sl-PERCSNT   FIGURE 

Two  days  ago,  when  this  amendment 
was  pending,  I  called  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  talked  to  the  top  experts  in 
the  administration  who  are  responsible 
for  administering  the  impacted  school 
district  program.  I  asked.  "Why  did  you 
request  only  81  percent  of  the  money 
which  the  school  districts  would  be  ex- 
pected to  get  under  the  formula — only 
81  percent  of  the  entitlements?  Why  is 
this  fair?" 

I  was  told  by  the  top  people  in  the 
Office  of  Education  that  81  percent  is 
all  that  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  views  of  those  who  administer  the 
program,  and  are  with  it  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year,  and  thoroughly 
understand  it.  Certainly  no  one  can 
accuse  these  expert  civil  servants  of  be- 
ing disinterested  in  education  or  of  be- 
ing prejudiced  or  unfair.  They  are 
objective,  competent,  fairminded  ad- 
ministrators who  are  trying  to  make  the 
best  possible  estimates.  They  say  that 
all  that  can  be  justified  is  81  percent  of 
the  entitlements.  And,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  appropriate  that  amount — which 
the  administration  says  is  sufficient — we 
shall  save  $58  million. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Senators  to  con- 
sider the  justice  and  equity  of  provid- 
ing a  greater  amount  to  impacted  areas 
than  the  impact  would  require.  Obvi- 
,  ously,  it  does  relieve  the  property  taxes 
in  a  particular  area.  Obviously,  it  is  a 
bonanza  to  the  areas  involved.  We 
know  that  in  all  school  districts  through- 
out the  country  property  taxes  have  be- 
come excessive  and  burdensome.  With 
rising  teachers'  salaries,  the  increasing 
number  of  schoolchildren,  the  Increased 
cost  of  eonttruoUon.  this  la  a  very  bur- 
densome  cost,  and  ax\ythlng  we  can  do  to 
relieve  it  la  iratefuUy  received.  But  the 
»xp«rU  lay  th»i  If  we  Mr«  going  to  do 
U  under  a  juat  and  equitable  plan,  we 
should  provide  %l  percent  of  the  formula. 
ai\d  not  100  percent. 

Mr,  Preeldent,  what  ai^  we  doliw  It 
w^  provide  100  percent,  as  the  Appi'O- 
prlaUona  Committee  has  requested?  We 
are  taxing  the  school  districts  that  do 
not  receive  the  benefits,  talcing  the 
money  from  them,  arid  giving  it  to  the 
school  districts  that  receive  the  benefits. 
On  the  basis  of  the  expert  testimony, 
the  school  districts  that  are  not  im- 
pacted have  to  pay  more  taxes  and  the 
school  districts  that  are  impacted  pay 
substantially  less  in  taxes. 

I  submit  it  makes  sense,  on  the  basis 
of  the  expert,  competent,  professional 
testimony,  that  we  should  provide  only 
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the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  realize  that  the  Moss  amenditjent 
which  was  accepted  by  the  committee, 
making  up  the  entitlements  from  93  to 
100  percent,  was  directed  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction.  Nevertheless,  jbe- 
cause  the  action  was  taken  with  only  a 
few  Senators  on  the  floor  and  with  little 
debate,  I  feel,  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
petent, professional  testimony,  we  should 
go  back  to  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration. 

HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  IC SHORES 
SISS  MILLION  STILL  AVAILABLE  FOR  SPENQKNG 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  amount  provided}  for 
hospital  construction  cost  has  beea  in- 
creased from  $100  million  to  $150  million. 
In  doing  this,  the  administration  says 
the  Appropriations   Committee    ignores 
certain  facts.    The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  said  that  the  increased  $100 
million  of  additional  spending  for  hos- 
pital construction  will  not  make  ah  in- 
road on  the  160,000  bed  deficit  in  geilieral 
hospitals  that  there  is  in  the  country. 
They  argue  that  it  will  scarcely  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population  andthe 
increased  need  which  will  result.    They 
overlook  the  following  facts: 

First,  there  is  a  75,000  bed  additional 
availability  that  has  been  ignored  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  vete|rans' 
hospitals.  I 

Second,  their  basis  for  figuring  a 
160,000-bed  shortage  is  that  there  sljiould 
be  4 ''2  beds  per  1,000  population.  This 
formula  was  arrived  at  15  years  ago. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  situation  was  quite 
different.  It  was  at  a  time  beforp  the 
enormous  advances  which  have  been 
made  that  greatly  reduced  the  Hngth 
of  stay  in  hospitals,  and  have  trepien- 
dously  changed  the  situation  in  ho$pital 
care. 

The  administration  says  that,  in  their 
judgment,  this  estimate  is  no  longer  valid 
and  that  a  new  estimate  should  be  made. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administi]ation 
is  now  working  on  a  study  to  detetmine 
what  should  be  available  and  what  the 
shortage  actually  is. 

In  the  third  place,  the  fact  is  thftt  the 
main  shortage  is  not  in  the  small  towns 
and  cities.  Because  of  the  way  thij  HiU- 
Burton  Act  has  been  written,  the  small 
communities  are  taken  care  of.  It  is 
mainly  an  urban  shortage  now.  <knd  a 
new  formula  has  been  under  st«|dy  to 
take  care  of  the  situation.  In  the  l)(\oan- 
whUe.  the  adminlstraUon  feels  It  v,ould 
be  foolish  to  appi^ve  the  funds  pJ'«^•lded. 
Finally,  the  fact  is  that  last  yiai  $209 
million  was  appi^prlAt<<l.  but  of  ti\la 
(l«iui».  only  $58  million  was  made  uvall- 
able,  leaving  |1S9  million  avatlablt)  to  be 
used  m  Ascal  190S.  along  with  wnt»lcvcr 
Congress  appropriates  this  ^Tar, 

Year  after  year  Congress  has  Appro- 
priated more  funds  than  have  been  com- 
mitted. On  the  basis  of  the  ene|rmous 
funds  available,  it  seems  difficult  io  jus- 
tify going  $50  million  over  what  the 
administration  requested  for  hospital 
construction.  I 

NIH  REQUESTS  $120  MILLION  EXCESSIVE 

The  final  comment  is  in  the  area  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.    Not  only 


the  President,  not  only  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  not 
only  Dr.  Shannon.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  agree  that 
this  amount  is  enough  and  that  more 
should  not  be  given,  but  Representative 
Fountain,  chairman  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee,  who  has 
completed  an  exhaustive  study  and  made 
unanimous  reports  on  mandatory  im- 
provements before  NIH  should  have  an 
increased  amount  of  funds,  said  this  on 
July  13.  He  wrote  this  to  Dr.  Terry, 
Surgeon  General  of  Public  Health: 

I  sincerely  believe  it  wovUd  be  a  disaervlce 
to  your  agency,  to  the  cause  of  medical  re- 
search, and  to  the  taxpaying  public  If  appro- 
priations for  the  National  InBtltutes  of 
Health  were  Increased  beyond  the  amount 
the  President  has  recommended  before  you 
have  developed  the  ability  to  manage  effec- 
tively these  large  and  complex  programs.  I 
greatly  appreciate  your  desire  to  keep  me 
fully  Informed  of  the  step*  that  are  taken 
to  achieve  this  objective. 


Mr.  President,  everybody  wants  to  vote 
against  disease.  Cancer  is  not  popular 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Heart 
disease  is  not  popular.  Mental  illness  is 
something  we  are  all  against.  Nothing 
Is  easier  than  to  go  back  home  and  to  say 
that,  "Although  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  also  against  it,  and  al- 
though the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  is  also  against  it.  for 
my  money,  we  have  not  appropriated 
enough.  I  want  more  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated." 

This  is  wasteful,  Mr.  President.  It 
does  not  improve  medical  research.  It 
does  not  work.  It  is  ineflBcient.  Polit- 
ically, it  can  be  understood  very  easily, 
but  it  does  not  make  for  an  effective  bat- 
tle against  disease. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  oflBcials  in  charge  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  have  said  the 
moneys  recommended  in  the  budget  are 
the  moneys  that  can  be  prudently  and 
efficiently  spent  in  doing  the  work  that 
is  needed  in  research? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  is  the  position  of 
Dr.  Shannon.  Dr.  Shannon  has  not 
made  any  explicit  statement  in  funds. 
He  feels  it  would  be  a  political  action 
for  him  to  say  the  amount  should  be 
reduced  or  Uiat  NIH  should  not  have 
more,  but  he  has  asserted  that  this  la 
the  amount  ihry  want,  this  Is  what  they 
need,  thla  »«  what  they  can  u»e  «■«• 
eiMUly 

Mr,  LAUSCHK,  If  he  has  not  made 
a  sutcmenl  co»\cunl»VR  In  what  X  haN'e 
.said,  his  officials  have.  In  substance. 
lAkru  that  position?- 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  asking  that  the  amounts 
recommended  be  reduced  to  the  level 
conforming  to  what  has  been  the  advice 
of  the  experts  as  that  which  can  be 
intelligently  and  efficiently  spent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.   HILL.    Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator    yield    with    reference    to    the 
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question    asked    by    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shaU  be  very 
happy  to  hare  the  Senator  take  it  up  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  HTTJ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
on  that  point,  I  want  to  get  the  record 
straight,  if  the  Senator  wants  the  record 
to  state  the  truth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do.  I  simply 
asked  the  Senator  to  do  it  on  his  time; 
but  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wanted  to  tell  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  heads  of  the  Institutes 
themselves  asked  for  $1,029,945,000. 
which  is  $129,945,000  more  than  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
approved. 

So  far  as  Dr.  Shannon  is  concerned, 
not  including  the  funds  for  training,  he 
urged  a  minimum  of  $885  million  plus 
the  funds  needed  for  training,  which 
would  run  the  amount  well  over  the  $900 
million  now  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

That  is  all  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  I 
am  familiar  with  that. 

The  heads  of  the  Institutes  of  Health 
indicated  how  much  money  could  be 
spent  if  they  were  given  an  unlimited 
amount  of  money,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  has  responsibility, 
and  Dr.  Shannon,  who  has  responsibil- 
ity, had  to  decide  on  priorities.  The 
recommendations  made  were  substan- 
tially smaller.  The  recommendations 
were  far  less  than  those  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HILLl  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  no  time  did  Dr. 
Shannon  indicate  dissatisfaction  with 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senat<M'  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Dr.  Shannon's  recwn- 
mendations  were  for  $885,314,000.  not 
including  some  $80  million  extra  for 
training  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  Dr.  Shannon's  recom- 
mendations were  higher  than  the  funds 
now  reoornlnended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  undentand  that. 
Obviously,  It  Is  Impossible  to  give  any 
agency  everything  It  can  spend.  It  Is 
my  undentandlni  that  each  of  the  de- 
partments under  the  Defense  Depart- 
inent  ask<K)  for  >8  or  90  percent  more 
money  thitn  ^♦as  recommended.  Svery 
agency  ltidlvlduall,v  asks  for  a  large 
amount. 

However,  when  the  I'eqviests  vi-ere  all 
reconciled  and  determlnaUon  was  made 
by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Dr. 
Shannon,  the  head  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  with  regard  to  how 
much  to  ask  for,  they  arrived  at  a  figure 
of  $120  million  below  what  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  rec- 
ommended. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  great 
increases  which  the  National  Institutes 
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of  Health  have  spent  for  research.  In 
1961  the  sum  was  $383  million.  In  1962 
it  was  $558  million. 

For  the  next  year,  if  the  Proxmire 
amendments  should  be  agreed  to,  $679 
million  would  be  spent.  That  would  be 
an  exceedingly  great  increase. 

I  am  not  asking  that  research  be 
stopped,  cut  back,  or  reduced.  I  am  ask- 
ing that  it  increase  rapidly,  but  at  a  pru- 
dent rate — at  the  rate  recommended  by 
the  responsible  authorities  who  are  in 
charge. 

A  table  which  I  placed  in  the  RacosD 
the  other  day  shows  that  if  the  Proxmire 
amendments  were  agreed  to  in  the 
case  of  general  research  there  would  be 
an  Increase  of  16  percent.  For  the  Can- 
cer Institute  the  increase  would  be  20 
percent,  even  if  «the  Proxmire  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to,  compared  to  last 
year.  In  the  Institute  for  Mental  Health 
the  Increase  would  be  18  percent.  In  the 
Heart  Institute  the  increase  would  be  18 
percent. 

The  overall  increase  would  be  20  per- 
cent in  the  budget,  if  my  amendments 
were  agreed  to.  It  is  true  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  would  go  higher  than  this, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ments would  provide  for  the  availability 
of  $134  million  more  than  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  spent  last  year. 

As  I  say,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  been  growing  at  a  very  rapid 
rate. 

QCALITT  or  rCNDEO  PtOJBCTS  DKCLIKINC 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  this  sit- 
uation has  been  stated  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  [Mr.  Hill],  as  to  what  kind 
of  research  is  to  be  provided.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  applica- 
tions rated  in  the  highest  priority  class 
has  been  steadily  decreasing.  New  re- 
search applications  receiving  such  a  su- 
perior rating  have  declined  from  4  out 
of  10  in  1956  to  fewer  than  1  out  of 
4  in  I960.  Therefore,  a  far  smaller 
proportion  has  gone  Into  tills  higher 
rated,  ^igh -priority  class. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  NIH 
criteria  for  rating  grant  projects,  the 
average  quality  of  such  projects  has  been 
steadily  declining  in  recent  jrears.  be- 
cause so  much  money  has  been  made 
available.  The  proportion  of  the  best 
projects  has  declined  while  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  increase  In  the 
lon-est  prloilty  class.  The  latter  in- 
creased from  \  percent  In  1956  to  nearly 
4  percent  In  1961 .  It  U  pix>bable  that  the 
large  annual  increases  m  the  NIH  ap« 
proprtations  made  In  the  past  few  years 
have  contributed  to  the  Increasing  sup- 
poit  of  lou-er  quality  reseaith. 

Dr.  Shannon  said  In  his  tesUmoii^*  be- 
fore the  Fountain  subcommittee: 

I  think  th*  thtngt  w*  propoM  to  do  UxU 
romlng  y^r  to  «hort  up  our  •dmtntstraUvt 
devices  wui  be  made  somewhat  more  difficult 
by  the  incrcftwd  fxinds  which  we  upparentiy 
arc  going  to  hnve  available. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Foun- 
tain subcommittee  found,  over  and  over 
again,  that  one  of  the  really  great  dif- 
ficulties in  regard  to  an  efficient  and 
competent  operation,  in  regard  to  pro- 
viding for  high-quality  research  which 


is  effective,  is  the  fact  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  Insisted  on  ton- 
ing  more  money  on  these  agencies  than 
they  can  efiicienUy  spend. 

Mr.  President,  the  crmt  of  my  argu- 
ment is  that  by  providing  more  money 
we  would  not  be  buying  better  research. 
We  woTild  be  buying  more  research,  but 
it  would  be  of  a  lower  quality.  Some  of 
the  manpower  which  ought  to  be  used 
for  saving  lives,  for  medicine  directly, 
for  high  priority  research  projects,  would 
be  diverted  into  low  priority  research 
projects. 

PROXMISE    AMEKDMCNT    KELIETES    PKESST7SC    ON 
UMITKO    PSOrBSStON&L    PISSONVZU 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  presmt  time 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  medical 
personnel.  Early  this  year — ^I  think  In 
May — the  President  of  the  United  States 
said: 

We  now  have  92  medical  and  47  dental 
schools.  These  graduate  only  7,500  phyal- 
clana  and  8,200  denttsti  each  year.  U  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years  the  capcuity  of  our 
medical  achooU  is  increasAd  50  percmt.  and 
that  of  our  dental  vhools  by  100  percent,  the 
output  wUl  BtlU  be  sufficient  only  to  main- 
tain the  present  ratio  of  physicians  and 
dentists  to  population. 

To  do  this  we  mtist  have  within  the  next 
10  years  subetantita  Increases  in  enrollment 
in  exlatlzig  schools,  plus  ao  new  medical 
schools  and  20  new  dental  schools. 

The  President  went  on  to  appeal  for  a 
bill  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  which 
would  provide  for  addlticmal  loan 
fimds — originally  scholarship  fimds — 
and  also  for  additional  construction 
funds  for  medical  schools.  The  propos- 
al is  now  pending  In  the  Congress. 
Even  if  this  proposal  should  be  enacted 
this  year,  there  still  would  be  a  very 
serious  shortage  of  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel for  years  to  come. 

The  difficulty  in  what  is  happening  Is 
that  we  are  training  professional  per- 
sonnel who  already  have  graduated,  who 
already  have  their  MX),  and  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees. These  people  have  been  used  for 
research  projects.  Of  course,  they 
should  be  used  in  an  increasing  number, 
but  the  excessive  number  being  engaged 
means  that  these  people  are  being  di- 
verted from  their  vital  role  as  doctors, 
and  especially  as  professors  at  medioal 
schools. 

They  are  being  diverted  Into  an  area 
In  which  only  the  lowest  pi  lorlty  re- 
aearch  proJeoU  are  oonsMared.  On  the 
batU  of  all  the  evldtnoe.  that  U  what 
>K'ould  be  appi^oved  if  the  additional 
mMiey  a'ere  ptx>vlded, 

T)ie  real  need  Is  for  protitam  at  a 
lower  level  of  education.  The  difficulty 
is  that  the  U^lntng  funds,  whloh  have 
been  Inci'eased,  as  I  understand,  by  al- 
most $55  million  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee— over  the  Increases  already 
I'ecommended  by  the  admlnistraUon— 
\^x>uld  be  used  for^he  training  of  people 
for  work  at  the  post-post-graduate  level. 
These  people  already  have  their  Ph.  D. 
degrees  and  their  MJI).  degrees,  and  are 
in  very  short  supply  for  essential  work. 

This  program  would  not  provide  the 
funds  needed  at  the  undergraduate 
levels. 
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I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate  the 
comments  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  about  this  bill  in  relation  to  the 
NIH  training  grants. 

The  Burieau  of  the  Budget  said: 

The  $56^1lllon  that  the  House  and  Senate 
added  fdf  training  grants  does  not  In  any  way 
replace  the  President's  request  for  this  medi- 
cal bill.  First,  most  NIH  training  grants  are 
to  students  already  possessing  an  M.D.  de- 
gree, while  this  bin  devotes  exclusive  aid 
to  medical  students  who  do  not  possess  an 
M.D.  degree. 

The  President's  bill  calls  for  aid  to  medi- 
cal schools  and  for  the  construction  of  25 
new  ones  to  give  us  the  needed  faculties  to 
maintain  our  physlclan-patlent  level.  NIH 
training  grants  are  used  for  research.  In 
brief,  the  philosophy  of  the  two  programs 
Is  quite  different.  One  Is  to  give  us  prac- 
Uclng  MD.'s  to  meet  our  growing  needs  In 
this  area;  the  other  Lb  to  give  us  increased 
research  capacity. 

PBOXMIEK    AMEMDMKMT   PERMITS    $134     MILLION 
RXSEAKCH    IKCKEASE 


We  are  moving  ahead  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  research. 

If  the  Proxmire  amendments  are 
agreed  to.  there  will  be  $134  million  more 
for  research  than  was  provided  last  year. 
There  will  be  an  increase  all  along  the 
line,  for  virtually  every  one  of  the  Insti- 
tutes. We  shall  be  proceeding  at  the 
prudent  and  sensible  pace  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mends. The  President  is  a  convinced 
liberal,  who  is  deeply  devoted  to  medical 
research. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  also  says  that  this  is  the 
way  to  proceed. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pkll 
In  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  S  minutes  remaining.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognised. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  provides  for  $53.- 
279.100  under  the  overall  budget  esti- 
mates for  1963. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  strike  from  the  bill 
some  $44,000  needed  to  meet  the  full  en- 
tltlonents  under  the  statute  for  voca- 
tional education. 

Today  there  is  that  much  of  a  deficit 
in  the  entitlements  for  vocational  edu- 
cation which  go  to  the  States  for  distri- 
bution to  the  high  schools  and  vocational 
schools  throughout  the  States. 

•Hie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  also  strilce  from  the 
bill  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  full 
entitlements  in  defense-impacted  areas. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
during  World  War  n.  the  Congress  has 
not  failed  in  any  instance  to  provide  for 
the  full  entitlements.  The  school  dis- 
tricts back  home  in  the  various  States 
employ  their  teachers  and  make  plans  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  their 
schools  on  the  basis  of  commitments  in 
the  Federal  statutes."  We  have  honored 
such  obligations  by  providing  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  pay  them.  The  funds  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  continue  to  do  so. 
Not  one  dollar  more  is  appropriated  than 
what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  entitlements  under  the  act. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  "Wis- 
consin  has   said  much   about  expierts. 
The  Office  of  ^ucation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  Offlce  has  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  funds,  requ^^sted 
funds  in  the  amount  now  shown  in  the 
bill  before  the  Senate.    The  amount  is 
exactly  in  line  with  the  funds  requested 
by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Defiiart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  WeJif  are. 
The  reduction  made  in  the  funds  was 
made  by  someone  outside  the  OfBCe  of 
Education  in  the  Budget  Bureau.    I  can- 
not understand  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from   Wisconsin.     Is   the   Senator 
from  Wisconsin  willing  to  abolish  the 
Congress   and  permit   someone    in    the 
Budget  Bureau  to  decide  questionB  in- 
volving the  various  programs  of  !Con- 
gress  and  the  question  whether  we  sjiould 
meet  our  obligations  and  pay  the  entitle- 
ments 

Everj'one  knows  that,  with  all  due  re- 
gard  and  respect  for  the  President  0f  the 
United  States,  busy  as  he  is  witlti  the 
many  problems  he  has  and  the  tnany 
burdens  he  must  carry  in  respect  tO  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic  issues,  he  o<innot 
possibly  go  into  all  details  of  the  various 
appropriations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senatotj  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tuesday  aftejnoon 
I  called  Mr.  McMurrin,  head  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  asked  him  abo«|it  the 
item.  Mr.  McMurrin  has  supported  the 
administration  100  percent.  He  said, 
"That  is  all  that  can  be  justified.  The 
people  who  work  in  the  field  say  tbiat  81- 
percent  entitlement  is  just,  failj,  and 
proper."  i 

He  did  not  hesitate  1  minute  cm  that 
question.  He  was  perfectly  free  tjo  give 
me  another  viewpoint,  but  he  t«ild  me 
that  was  his  position. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  been  a  merflber  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  13 
years.  Regardless  of  who  the  President 
may  be,  whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic, after  the  budget  is  once  aent  to 
the  Congress,  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment must  support  that  budget.  They 
cannot  come  here  and  say.  "Wi»  want 
more  money. " 

The  Offlce  of  Education  made  a  re- 
quest to  the  Budget  Bureau  for  tHe  fund 
to  me6t  the  full  entitlements.  In  mak- 
ing their  requests  they  were  free  to  ex- 
press their  own  honest  opinions  as  to 
what  the  needs  were.  After  the  fcudget 
is  sent  to  the  Congress,  they  ai^e  then 
bound  by  the  budget.  Any  meBftber  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  knows 
that. 

For  the  first  time  since  Public  Laws 
874  and  815  were  passed  following  World 
War  II.  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  deny  to  States 
and  their  school  districts  the  entitle- 
ments and  commitments  written  into 
those  statutes. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  also  strike  fr<)m  the 
bill  funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
The  testimony  before  the  Senatie  com- 
mittee shows  that  no  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  bring  greater  results,  more 


profit,  or  bigger  dividends  than  do  the 
funds  for   vocational  rehabilitation.    A 
person  who  is  crippled  and  disabled  is 
not  only  a  burden  to  himself,  but  also 
to  his  family  and  the  Nation  s  economy. 
When  such  a  person  is  rehabilitated,  he 
finds  a  useful  job.  becomes  a  productive 
person,  and  pays  his  fair  share  of  taxes. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin    would    strike    from    the   bill 
funds  upon  which  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  agreed  a  year  ago.    The 
Senate  and  the  House  ratified  the  meas- 
ure, and   the  President  also  ratified   it 
when  he  signed  the  bill.    The  provision 
made  available  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  water  laboratory  at  Athens,  Ga. 
The  question  was  threshed  out  a  year 
ago  when  the  money  was  appropriated 
for  planning  and  the  acquisition  of  a  site. 
We. are  merely  carrying  out  the  plans  and  - 
the  program  on  which  the  Congress  and 
the  President  agreed  a  year  ago. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  strike  from  the  bill 
grants  to  States  totaling  $1  million  for 
the  control  of  tuberculosis.  Those  funds 
are  to  be  spent  by  the  State  health  de- 
partments and  the  county  health  units 
in  the  battle  waged  against  the  dread 
disease  of  tuberculosis. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  also  strike  from  the  bill 
approximately  $500,000  for  dental  serv- 
ices, and  better  dental  care  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  dental  diseases. 
We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize, 
and  our  scientists  and  doctors  are  bring- 
ing to  our  attention,  the  fact  that  many 
disea.ses  have  an  oral  origin.  They  have 
their  beginning  in  the  mouth.  The  in- 
fections from  germs  and  viruses  start  in 
the  mouth  and  proceed  to  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  $500,000  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  combating  den- 
tal disease. 

The  Senators  amendment  would  .strike 
from  the  bill  approximately  $50  million  of 
funds  for  the  consti-uction  of  hospitals. 
Year  after  year  we  have  provided  the  full 
$150  million  for  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals.   The  amount  which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  rec- 
onftnended  and  has  placed  in  the  bill  Is 
exactly  the  amount  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
requested.    The  Department   asked   for 
the  funds.     It  said  they   were   needed. 
The  Department  said  the  funds  should 
be   provided  because   It  Is  known   that 
at  the  present  time  a  need  exists  for  an 
additional    1,653,781    beds.     The    funds 
recommended    by    the    Appropriations 
Committee  would  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  would  pro- 
vide approximately  57.076  beds  together 
with  construction  apart  from  the  Hill- 
Burton   program.     To   replace   obsoles- 
cent beds  for  the  present  fiscal  year  and 
to  provide  beds  for  the  increasing  popu- 
lation for  this  fiscal  year,  approximately 
69,070  beds  would  be  required.     In  other 
words,  even  with  the  number  of  beds  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  and  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  we  would 
still  be  approximately  12,000  beds  short 
in  meeting  the  problem  created  by  beds 
becoming  obsolete  and  the  need  for  addl- 
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tional  beds  because  of  increased  popula- 
tion. Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  there 
has  been  a  deficit  of  approximately  1,- 
153.000  hospital  beds  in  our  coimtry.  The 
Senator  would  make  the  deficit  even 
greater. 

Today  states  are  ready  to  put  up  their 
share  of  the  $1,620,405,000.  The  Federal 
Govenunent  would  put  up  a  third  of  that 
amount,  or  $570  million.  In  other  words, 
the  States  would  continue  to  do  as  they 
are  now  doing  and  would  put  up  far  more 
than  would  the  Federal  Government. 
The  record  shows  the  number  of  applica- 
tions on  file  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  go  forward  with  building  des- 
perately needed  hospitals  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  State  and 
territorial  health  officers.  They  are  the 
health  officers  in  charge  of  our  health 
departments.  They  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties, through  levying  local  taxes,  put  up 
about  $3  for  every  $1  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  States  are 
prepart>d  to  go  forward  with  a  great  pro- 
gram calling  for  the  expenditure  by  the 
States  of  $1.6  billion  and  $579  million 
by  the  F^eral  Government.  We  are 
recommending  m  the  bill  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  $220  million.  Yet  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsm  would  elimmate  a 
substantial  part  of  the  $220  million. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  also  take  $1  million 
from  the  funds  proposed  to  be  devoted 
to  air  pollution  control.  Today,  with  the 
exhausts  of  automobiles,  fallout,  and 
other  elements  that  contammate  and 
pollute  our  air,  we  know  that  nothmg  Is 
more  Important  than  the  control  of  air 
pollution. 

The  respiratory  diseases  and  the  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  and  the  lung  have  been 
Increasing  because.  In  the  opinion  of 
doctors  and  scientists,  they  are  caused  by 
air  pollution.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  strike  a  million  dollars 
out  of  that  program. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  epidemic 
of  infectious  hepatitis  in  the  last  2  or 
3  years.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  strike  out  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  shellfish  laboratory  to  study 
the  matter  of  hepatitis,  because  It  is  the 
opinion  of  doctors  and  scientists  that 
much  of  the  hepatitis  comes  from  shell- 
fish. The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MacnttsonI  reminds  that  it  comes 
from  water.  Yes.  It  comes  from  water 
through  the  shellfi.sh.  which  carrj'  hepa- 
titis. 

Then  *.he  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  strike  out  funds  that  I  am  sure  he 
did  not  realize  would  be  stricken,  dealing 
with  foreign  quarantine  fees.  These  are 
fees  that  the  Quarantine  Service  collects 
in  foreign  quarantine  locations.  We 
provide  for  the  fees  to  come  into  the 
Treasury  and  then  to  have  them  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Treasury.  That  is 
the  only  way  we  can  know  how  these 
funds  are  being  used.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  recommended  that  we 
would  better  know  what  the  fees  are,  and 
how  much  they  are,  and  what  is  coming 
in  and  how  they  are  being  used  by  the 
method  we  recommend. 

On  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
as  I  have  previously  called  attention,  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  stated  that 
the  experts  wanted  the  budget  amount, 
and  therefore  he  was  proposing  to  re- 
duce the  bill  to  that  amount. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  experts  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health — in  cancer 
and  in  arthritis  and  in  allergies  and  in 
neurology  and  in  blindness,  and  In  all 
the  other  fields — asked  for  $1,029,945,000. 
That  recommendation  went  to  the  head 
of  the  Institutes,  Dr.  Shannon,  into 
whose  mouth  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  put  a  good  many  words  today. 
I  say  that  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator.  Dr.  Shannon  reduced  that 
amount  to  $885,314,000.  Before  they 
had  finished  the  study  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  training  that  was  re- 
quired, they  found  that  they  would  need 
an  additional  $60  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  much  would 
the  Senator  strike  out  from  the  appro- 
priation for  mental  health? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  would  strike  out 
$21,700,000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSpN.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out.  as  I  did  on  the  floor  the  other 
day.  that  we  run  mto  error  m  trying  to 
evaluate  these  things  doUarwise  as  to 
what  one  can  do  and  what  one  caimot 
do  with  research.  This  is  one  place 
where  we  cannot  talk  about  dollars,  al- 
though I  know  that  all  of  us  are  trymg 
to  save  money,  and  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  seriously  has  that 
in  mind.  I  am  about  to  have  a  bill  come 
from  the  House  in  which  there  will  be 
slightly  over  $1  billion  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  hospital  care — m- 
patient  and  outpatient  care.  Every 
other  bed.  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows,  in  the  180-some-odd  veterans 
hospitals,  is  a  mental  case.  If  that 
is  true,  then  there  is  close  to  $500  mil- 
lion that  we  are  spending  to  take  care  of 
veterans  only  in  the  mental  health  field. 
So  far  as  $21  or  $30  million  is  concerned, 
or  whatever  the  amount  might  be.  if  we 
can  make  a  bi-eakthrough  m  this  field,  it 
will  save  us  in  1  year  the  whole  amount. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  Indeed.  The 
Senator  knows  that  as  a  result  of  medi^ 
cal  research  in  the  last  several  years 
we  have  saved  $1.5  billion  m  construc- 
tion facilities  alone,  because  after  nearly 
180  years,  for  the  first  time,  a  few  years 
ago,  we  turned  the  tide.  Instead  of  the 
number  of  mentally  ill  people  gettmg 
larger  and  larger  each  year,  we  let  some 
32,000  out  of  the  hospital,  reducing  the 
costs  to  our  States  and  reducing  the 
costs  to  families.  Many  of  these  people 
have  been  able  to  become  productive 
citizens  and  to  make  a  living  and  to  pay 
their    fair   share   of   the   taxes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  very  reasonable  amount  for  mental 
health.  I  am  usmg  thcU  figure  as  an 
illustration.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  rea- 
sonable when  we  spend  a  half  billion 
dollars  a  year  alone  for  veterans  only. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  rememl)ers 
that  he  and  I  a  few  years  ago  had  the 
same  kind  of  argument  made  with  re- 
si)ect  to  TB  research. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  we  had  the  opposi- 
tion then  just  as  we  have  now. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  We  now  find 
that  the  veterans'  hospitals  are  about 
to  close  up  their  TB  wards,  because  we 
have  had  that  breakthrough. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  The  Senator  was 
speakmg  about  the  mental  health  situa- 
tion. I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jack  Ewalt.  He 
is  a  former  mental  health  commissioner 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  now 
a  professor  of  psychiatiy  at  Harvard 
University 'Medical  School,  and  Director 
of  the  Joint  Conunission  on  Mental  Ill- 
ness and  Health.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Ewalt  testified: 

One  hospital  that  haa  not  had  a  good 
public  relations  man,  haa  not  been  heard  of 
as  much  as  some.  Is  a  State  mental  hospital 
In  Worcester,  Mass.  In  1060,  It  had  3JK)0 
patients,  which  was  30  percent  ovor  Its  ca- 
pacity. Twelve  yeaoi  later  that  taoapltal  haa 
1,800  patients,  which  Is  under  Its  capacity. 
Obviously  It  is  no  longer  overcrowded. 

Now,  this  was  achieved  not  by  any  magic 
but  by  the  plain  commonsenae  application 
of  hiring  new  personnel,  many  of  whom  were 
trained  in  the  programs  instituted  by  the 
Institutes  of  Health,  by  applying  new  meth- 
ods developed  in  research  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Then  Dr.  Ewalt  goes  on  to  say: 

In  an  NIH-financed  grant  in  New  York. 
they  were  able  to  show  that  by  Instituting 
proper  rehabilitation  techniques  that  the 
particular  sample  of  patients  they  had,  had 
been  running  at  a  relapse  rate  of  86  per- 
cent— is  currently  running  at  10  percent. 
This  is  a  substantial  saving  in  human  misery, 
saving  in  money. 

Then  Dr.  Ewalt  goes  on  to  tell  how  in 
the  hospital  i^^hlch  he  runs  in  Massachu- 
setts they  had  l>een  able  to  cut  down  the 
mental  illness  cases  to  such  an  extent 
that  today  62  percent  of  those  cases 
can  be  taken  care  of  at  home  during  most 
of  their  illness. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  cut 
the  appropriation  bill  by  $247  million. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  sUtes  that  that 
sum  reflects  the  increases  granted  in 
the  several  subjects  covered  by  the 
amendment.  The  bill  as  reported  by 
the  cmnmittee  calls  for  $53  million,  as  I 
understand  it,  below  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Below  the  overall  budget. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is.  How 
was  the  whole  appropriation  kept  below 
the  budget  estimate,  if  the  items  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsm 
were  increased  $247  million? 

Mr.  HILL.  We  made  reductions  in 
some  other  items.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommended  for  the  social  se- 
curity item  $2,688,300,000.  The  Senate 
followed  the  House  in  reducing .  that 
amount  to  $2,538  million.  In  other 
words,  we  reduced  it  $150  million. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI  is  chairman*  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations. 
We  knew  of  his  disclosures  concemmg 
waste  in  the  welfare  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  asked  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  if  he  would 
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not  write  the  language  for  this  part  of 
our  report  i  shall  read  it  to  the  Senate, 
because  it  shows  why  we  made  a  reduc- 
tion in  this  instance  and  increases  in 
other  places,  as  I  have  tried  to  explain. 
This  is  the  language  written  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia: 

The  recent  Investigation  into  the  welfare 
programs  In   the  District  of   Columbia  has 
been   followed    with    great   interest   by    the 
committee.    The  final  result  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  5-percent  sample  of  the  aid 
to    dependent    children    program    disclosed 
that  66  percent  of  the  cases  were  ineligible, 
thus  leaving  only  34  percent  of  the  cases  as 
eligible.     This,  in  the  committee's  opinion, 
constitutes  a  shocking  waste  of  Federal  and 
local  fxindfl.    The  committee  has  previously 
been  advised  by  the  Federal  agency  that  In- 
ellgibiUty   in   the   caseload    throughout   the 
'   country  U  estimated  to  be  less  than  2  per- 
cent.   If  the  situation  found  to  exist  in  the 
District  is  common  to  other  large  cities,  it  is 
estimated  that   the  waste  of  public  funds 
would  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  committee  vrtll  expect  the  Department 
to  make  an  aU-out  effort  to  carefully  review 
eligibUity  under  the  ADC  program  through- 
out the  country.  This  review  should  include 
local.  State,  and  Federal  personnel  organized 
Into  a  concerted  effort  to  eliminate  any 
abuses  ofHhe  program.  A  full  report  of  the 
Departments  findings  will  be  expected  when 
the  Department  appears  before  the  commit- 
tee next  year.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
committee  to  insist  upon  a  thorough  check 
In  view  of  the  seeming  complacency  ex- 
hibited by  Federal.  State,  and  local  com- 
munity officials,  particularly  In  light  of  t^he 
results  disclosed  through  the  special  Inves- 
tigation in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  determine  priorities,  and  it  felt 
that  the  items  in  which  it  made  in- 
creases were  entitled  to  priority,  while 
others  were~not  entitled  to  the  amounts 
which  were  asked  for;  and  therefore 
they  were  reduced. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  The  committee,  as  an  agent  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  felt  that  it  was  exercis- 
ing a  constitutional  responsibility  and  a 
constituUonal  duty  to  the  Senate  and 
to  Congress.  We  are  the  legislative  rep- 
resentatives. We  are  the  appropriations 
representatives.  As  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  well  knows,  not  one  dollar  can  come 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  under  the 
Constitution,  except  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  of  the  Republic  to 
leave  to  some  civil  service  employee  the 
determination  of  what  should  be  done 
with  the  people's  money.  That  is  the 
duty,  the  obligation,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  how  much  has  the 
Senate  increased  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  in  the  amendments  that 
have  thus  far  been  accepted?  I  know 
that  $25  million  is  provided  in  the  re- 
training program.  How  much  has  the 
amount  been  increased  on  the  Senate 

floor? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  committee  has  a  budg- 
et estimate  for  $100  million  for  man- 
power training  activities.  The  Senate 
has  provided  $75  million,  which  is  $25 
million  below  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  $25  million  more 
than  the  committee  recommended? 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  any  other  Item 
increased  on  the  Senate  floor? 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  Public  Law  87li,  we 
have  provided  $15  million  for  impacted 
areas.  So  far  as  that  $15  million  is  Con- 
cerned, it  was  agreed  to  by  a  confettnce 
committee  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  and  will  be  dropped  out  of 
this  bill.  It  was  agreed  to  today  in  the 
conference  committee  which  considered 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 

Something  has  been  said  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  about  the  quiality 
and   priority  of  the   applications.     The 
Senate  ought  to  understand  that  yhen 
an     application     comes     to     the     NIH 
from    a    research     investigator.    i|t     is 
first  processed   by   the  Division  of   Re- 
search   Grants.      On    the    basis    of;    the 
scientific  specialty  into  which   it  ifalls. 
it   is   then   referred    to    one    of    the    42 
technical    study    sections    which    con- 
duct   the    initial    review    of    all    Appli- 
cations.    The  study   sections  are  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
nongovemmental  scientists  in  the  coun- 
try.    They     are     taxpayers,     as     well. 
Those   scientists  are   charged   witJn   the 
task  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  Appli- 
cations, without  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.     ! 

In  reviewing  applications,  a  typical 
study  section,  composed  of  19  <>r  20 
scientists,  gives  most  careful  attention 
to  the  professional  competence  of  the  in- 
vestigators, to  the  importance  of  tltie  le- 
search  problem,  and  to  the  amo«nt  of 
money  requested  in  relation  to  re^arch 
knowledge  which  may  eventuate  from 
such  a  project.  In  a  significanl^  per- 
centage of  cases,  the  study  section  re- 
duces both  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
awarded  and  the  length  of  time  to  be 
consumed  in  an  individual  line  of  in- 
quiry. Furthermore,  the  study  sections 
turn  down  an  average  of  one  0ut  of 
every  two  projects  and.  in  the  Cfise  of 
many  study  sections,  the  rejection  rate 
is  as  high  as  two  out  of  every  three 
projects.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  jto  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  appro\T?d  the 
House  allowance  of  $5,810,000  for  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  youth  olfen.ses. 
This  is  the  amount  which  the  Djepart- 
ment  indicated  would  be  spent  thlf;  year. 
This  is  an  extremely  worthwhile  item. 
An  application  has  been  submitted  by 
the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Youth  Commu- 
nity, Inc..  for  a  few  thousand  (loUars 
to  establish  and  operate  a  demonstra- 
tion project  aimed  at  reducing  i|he  in- 
creasing delinquency  and  criin^  rate 
among  our  young  people.  I  belieVe  that 
rendering  financial  assistance  to  that 
organization  would  help  serve  thje  pur- 
poses of  the  President's  Commitltce  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime. 
»  The  need  for  such  a  demonstration 
project  in  West  Virginia,  as  proposed 
by  Charleston  Youth  Community.  Inc.. 
a  nonprofit  organization,  is  underlined 
by  the  economic  distress  prevallent  in 
many  of  the  State's  communitiCfi — dis- 
tress which  contributes  to  school  drop- 
outs and  compounds  the  difficulties 
faced  by  young  people  when  they  apply 
for  the  limited  job  opportunitii^s  that 
are  available. 


Such  a  youth  demonstration  project 
in  Kanawha  County,  which  contains 
one-seventh  of  the  State's  population, 
would  have  permeating  benefits  through- 
out West  Virginia,  and  would  serve  as 
a  useful  guide  for  other  economically 
distressed  Appalachian  region  areas 
that  are  likewise  faced  with  youth 
problems. 

The  sponsors  of  Charleston  Youth 
Community.  Inc..  arc  among  the  finest 
people  to  be  found  in  the  businesses 
and  professions,  and  the  social,  political, 
and  labor  organizations  in  West  Vir- 
mnia.  They  aie  people  whose  advice 
and  counsel  can  be  counted  on  to  pro- 
vide the  demonstration  project  with 
the  kind  of  self -evaluation  and  lead-  . 
ership  that  may  be  needed  from  time  to 
time  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  its  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  go  along  with  the 
committees  recommendation  in  regard 
lo  this  item. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor  and  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  carries  two  other  items  of 
particular  sigiiificance  to  the  States  of 
West  Virginia.  Virginia.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  to  some 
fringe  areas  of  several  adjacent  States. 
Both  items  are  amendments  which  I 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  when  it 
was  considering  this  bill,  and  which  were 
adopted  and  subsequently  approved  by 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee. 

One  of  my  amendments  is  for  $520,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  pneumoconiosis  research. 
study,  and  rehabilitation  program,  which 
the  Agency  advLses  it  would  center  in 
Beckley,  W.  Va  ,  because  of  that  city's 
central  location  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

According  to  the  medical  speciali.>^ts  in 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  pneumo- 
coniosis, a  lung  disease  found  among  coal 
miners,  may  be  on  the  increase  because 
modern  method.s  of  mining  coal  often 
tend  to  enhance  the  du.st  problem.  In  a 
1961  X-ray  .suivey  of  over  5.000  coal 
miners,  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis  and 
massive  fibrosis  was  found  in  substantial 
number. 

Thus,  one  can  readily  see  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  pneumoconiosis  proj- 
ect is  of  vital  importance  to  our  coal 
mincis.  to  ouf  coal  indu.stry.  and  to  the 
unimpaired  production  of  coal  for  the 
Nation's  energy  needs.  As  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Sei-vice  develops  further 
knowledge  about  pneumoconioses,  much 
good  work  can  be  done  to  prevent  unnec- 
essary lung  diseases  and  resulting  dis- 
abilities among  our  coal  miners. 

The  pneumoconiosis  project  m  Beck- 
ley.  W.  Va..  would  be  assisted  by  the  use 
of  .several  mobile  laboratories.  These 
would  make  critical  tests  and  X-rays 
right  at  mine  pits  anywher^  in  the  Appa- 
lachian bituminous  coal  fields.  Thus, 
miners  who  are  found  to  show  prelimi- 
nary evidence  of  the  di.sease  could  be 
treated  before  a  serious  advancement 
takes  place  and  before  costly,  extended 
medical  care  and  p>ossible  rehabilitation 
become  necessary.  This  project  is  high- 
ly commendable  and  worthy  of  support 
by  all  Senators. 
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My  other  amendmen  concerns  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500.(K.«)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Ohio  River  Basin  water 
pollution  control  project,  possibly  to  be 
located  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  because  that 
city  is  preferred  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  from  an  operational 
standpoint. 

While  the  Ohio  River  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's important  water  highways  for  com- 
mercial traffic,  it  also  has  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  the  main  drainage 
stem  for  many  polluted  tributaries.  This 
pollution  situation,  if  left  to  be  corrected 
by  means  other  than  a  massive  attack  on 
the  problem,  would  militate  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  against  the  economic 
and  social  growth  of  the  entire  basin. 

My  amendment  would  enable  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  to  concentrate  a 
concerted  effort  to  reduce  and  abate  pol- 
lution in  the  entire  Ohio  River  Basin, 
and  provide  this  industrial  heartland  of 
America  with  the  kind  of  water  quality 
required  for  industrial  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. 

The  initial  $500,000  appropriation  for 
this  project  would  enable  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  collect  data,  make 
projects  of  mtmicipal  and  industrial 
water  demands  and  waste  discharges.  It 
would  also  enable  the  Agency  to  provide 
a  basis  upon  which  public  officials  can 
make  policy  decisions  involving  waste 
control  at  the  source,  stream  fiow  regu- 
lation, water  supply  and  reuse,  and  at- 
tending financial  and  legal  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  of  our  coal 
miners,  and  water  of  good  quality,  are 
essential  to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  America.  And  while  my  amend- 
ments may  seem  regional  in  their  appli- 
cation, their  long-range  effects  would  be 
wholesome  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  reserve  those  4  minutes. 
How  much  time  remains  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  4 
minutes  remaining  to  me.  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  tell  the  story  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  through  medical 
research.  However,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  turn  to  some  of  the  leading 
periodicals.  On  July  8.  1962.  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  published  an  article 
by  Dr.  Jonas  Salk.  the  father  of  the 
polio  vaccine.  In  his  article.  Dr.  Salk 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  and  the 
need  for  medical  research.  He  looks  to 
the  day.  not  too  far  distant,  when  there 
will  be  a  vaccine  not  only  for  one  virus, 
but  for  as  many  as  100  viruses.  Think 
of  it — one  vaccine  to  give  protection 
from  100  viruses. 

In  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  for  Jime 
1962 — less  than  30  days  ago — is  an  article 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  great  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  the 
battle  against  cancer.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  field  through 
medical  research. 

Look  magazine  for  July  17,  1962 — only 
3  days  ago — tells  the  story  of  the  re- 


markable progress  being  made  in  the 
battle  against  Parkinson's  disease,  a  dis- 
ease which  is  commonly  known  as  shak- 
ing palsy.  At  long  last  a  cure  is  in 
sight  for  that  disease,  from  which  man- 
kind has  suffered  through  the  centuries. 

If  I  had  the  time.  I  could  cite  story 
after  story,  telling  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  vield? 

Mr  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Cannot  the  story 
be  summed  up  quickly  by  saying  that  in 
the  past  17  years  the  longevity  of  Amer- 
icans has  increased  6.7  years? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  As  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  said,  that 
is  due  to  medical  research. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  not  all  of  it 
Federal  research. 

Mr.  HILL.  Oh,  no.  While  medical 
research  is  being  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  also  being  financed  by 
private  foundations,  such  as  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  other 
voluntary  nonprofit  organizations.  But 
all  of  those  engaged  in  research  are 
working  together  in  the  interest  of  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  the  average  life 
expectancy  of  a  child  born  in  this  coun- 
try is  now  a  full  threescore  years  and 
ten.  This  has  been  accomplished  almost 
entiiely  by  medical  research. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  has 
expressed  appreciation  for  medical  re- 
search, both  private  and  governmental. 
I  remember  that,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Pittsburgh,  I  noted  that  a  popular  singer 
had  received  S15.000  for  appearing  for 
1  week  in  a  night  club  in  that  area.  I 
recall  the  fact  that  only  that  day  I  had 
been  told  that  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  received 
$15,000.  not  for  a  week,  but  for  1  year, 
in  the  creative  labor  of  mind  and  body 
which  has  so  characterized  his  vital  con- 
tributions. I  embrace  this  occasion  to 
say  that  perhaps  we  need  to  have  a 
better  sense  of  values  as  we  weigh  the 
dedication  of  these  scieiitists  and  re- 
searchers, who  give  of  their  talents  so 
completely  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  his  trib- 
ute to  our  dedicated  scientists  and  re- 
search workers  who  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  year  after  year,  carry  on 
this  work  in  medical  research,  although 
with  very  little  financial  return  so  far  as 
they,  themselves,  are  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is 
so  eloquent  and  so  deeply  convinced  on 
this  subject,  one  would  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  was  in  favor  of  can- 
cer and  heart  disease  and  illnesses  of 
other  kinds  and  was  opposed  to  research. 

First.  I  wish  to  say  that  my  amend- 
ment simply  will  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  level  requested  by  the  Ken- 


nedy administration — not  as  requested 
by  the  Coolidge  administration  or  the 
McKinley  administration,  but  as  re- 
quested by  the  Kennedy  administration, 
which  is  devoted  to  all  these  programs. 

Because  my  amendment  deals  with 
impacted  school  districts,  and  reduces 
appropriations  in  this  politically  sensi- 
tive area  I  am  siu-e  I  will  lose  Senate 
support.  Those  who  work  and  have  re- 
sponsibility in  this  field  say  that  only 
81  percent  of  the  entitlements  can  be 
justified. 

In  the  area  of  hospital  construction, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  recommended  an  increase  of 
$100  million:  and  $150  million  is  still 
available  in  this  fund,  not  obligated.  An 
additional  $50  million  over  this  amount 
simply  cannot  be  justified. 

There  is  also  no  question  that  a  very 
careful  analysis  and  study  should  be 
made  of  the  charge  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  1  million  hospital  beds,  before  the 
increase  which  has  been  proposed  is  ac- 
cepted. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  stress  the 
point  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  research 
or  improvements  in  meidical  science  any 
more  than  President  Kennedy  or  Secre- 
tary Ribicoff  or  any  of  the  others  who 
joined  in  making  this  recommendation 
to  Congress. 

My  amendment  would  allow  a  $134 
million  increase — a  20 -percent  increase 
over  the  amount  available  last  year — 
for  research  in  cancer,  mental  health, 
heart  disease,  and  so  forth.  As  a  result 
of  my  amendment,  in  all  these  areas, 
far  more  money  would  be  available  than 
the  amount  which  has  been  available 
before." 

The  gist  of  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  that  we  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  past.  I  agree  100  per- 
cent as  to  that,  and  I  say  we  should  do 
better  in  the  future.  That  is  why  I  favor 
providing  $134  million  more — 20  percent 
more  than  these  agencies  have  ever  had. 
It  seems  to  me  that  should  be  adequate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  these  amendments.  I  shall  do 
so  because  I  believe  that  for  every  mis- 
take made  in  requesting  too  little  for  the 
Washington  operations.  100  mistakes  are 
made  in  requesting  too  much ;  and  under 
those  circumstances,  if  I  am  going  to 
err.  I  am  going  to  err  in  voting  for  the 
appropriation  of  too  little,  because  I 
think  such  a  course  is  the  best  one  to 
follow  in  connection  with  the  greatly  de- 
sired solution  of  the  pioblcms  confront- 
ing us. 

Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
available  on  the  amendments  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  these  amend- 
ments. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.HHIi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmuie].    On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered; and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],   the   Senator   from   Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  MoNRONEYl,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Grueninc]   are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fxjlbricht]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Seij^itor  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  woxild  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
WATERl .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gritening],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  is 
absent  on  oflacial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Gold  water],  the  Senators  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottJ  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  water]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  wguld  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 


ator from  Kansas  IMr.  Pearson1|.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton  1  is  paired  witJfi  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Sck»tt  ! . 
If  present. and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  'yea'  and  the  Sen- 
ator    from     Pennsylvania     would     vote 

"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AllottJ  is  paired  \\ith  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  GorE I  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  •  iisjiy. ' 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Ml*.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  I.  II  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yetas  24, 
nays  59.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendmealls-  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  l^iGve  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Amend- 
ments were  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesiident,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  jtable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  tlie  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on,  the  table  v.  as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presifient,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  designated 
"7-18-62 — A,"  and  ask  unanimcjus  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amei)dments 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectionr  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hea^-s  none; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amettdment.s 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  without 
reading. 


The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  2.  strike  out  'liei, 826,000' 
and    insert    in   lieu   thereof    •$147,826,000". 

On  page  33.  line  3,  strike  out  '$158,409,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    •$139,109.000 '. 

On  page  3:1.  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out 
•■$148  599,000  ■  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•  $126.899,000\ 

On  pane  :}3.  line  11.  strike  out  -$149,398  - 
OOO  •  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$126,898.000'. 

On  page  33.  line  16.  strike  out  '•$22.199,000" 
and  mseri  in  Ueu  thereof  •$17,199,000  •. 

On  page  33,  line  20.  strike  out  "$105.- 
721,000"  and  in.sert  in  Ueu  thereof  '$91.- 
921. OOO". 

On  page  33.  line  24.  strike  out  "$68,142,000  ' 
.'•.nd   in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$59,342,000' 

On  page  34.  line  12,  strike  out  "$86,506.000' 
and   insert   in  lieu  thereof   "$71,206,000'. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
.shall  briefly  explain  the  amendments, 
but  first  I  wish  to  yield  1  minute,  on  a 
personal  matter,  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  before  that  is  done  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ments, before  Senators  leave  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Docs  any  Senator 
have  the  right,  if  he  desires,  to  have  the 
amendments  divided,  so  that  we  can 
work  on  them  one  at  a  time  if  we  so 
wish? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any 
Senator  is  entitled  to  a  division  of  any 
measure  which  contains  more  than  one 
question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OfTicer. 

I  wKsh  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wi-sconsin  that  part  of  the  amendments 
ju.st  rejected  I  would  Tiave  supported, 
and  other  parts  I  would  not  have  sup- 
ported. 

I  will  listen  to  what  tlie  new  amend- 
mci^ts  purport  to  do.  A  hiu-ried  reading 
of  them  convinces  me  that  some  things 
in  the  amendments  previously  con.sid- 
ered  are  also  in  these  amendments.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  my  friend  in  Iv.s 
discussion  would  indicate  what  he  pur- 
ports to  cover. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  V/ash- 
inKton. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  JOHN  MAR- 
SHALL BUTLER.  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  may  not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 
Were  it  in  session  tomorrow  I  would  say 
what  I  am  going  to  say  now  at  that 
more  appropriate  time. 

I  am  reminded  that  tomorrow  is  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  dis- 
tinguislied  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  John  Marshall  Butlei. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  much  about  him 
before  he  leaves  the  Senate,  so  I  wish  to 
tell  him  now  that  on  his  birthday  I  wish 
him  well. 
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We  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the  Sen-  ness,  his  courage,  and  his  ability.    May  Mr.  KUCHEL     Mr    President    I  ask 

ate.    He  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength,  in-  he  live  to  celebrate  his  80th  and  90th  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  state  to 

fluence,    energy,    and    integrity    in    my  birthdays.    That  is  the  wish  of  aU  his  the  Senate  the  burden  of  what  the  rather 

committee.    I  know  the  business  world,  colleagues,   who  regard  him  so  highly  lengthy   list   of   proposed   amendments 

the  transportation  world,  the  merchant  and  love  him  so  much.  consists. 

marine  world,  the  communications  world.  Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair.  Mr   PROXMIRE     Mr   President   the 

and  all  othei  s,  will  sorely  miss  his  .sound  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bmi-  amendments  would  apply  only  to  the  Na- 

advice.    We  wish  him  well  on  his  65th  dick  in  the  chair  • .    The  junior  Senator  tional  Institutes  of  Health.    They  would 

birthday.  from  New  York  is  recognized.  reduce  the  appropriation  amount  to  the 

By  the  looks  of  him.  we  need  not  pass  Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  we  who  level   requested   by    the  administration 

any  medicare  bill  for  him.     I  Laughter.!  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Conmierce  The  amendments  contain  no  provision 

Mr.  BEALL.    Mr.  President.  I  join  the  salute  our  senior  colleague  and  ranking  that    would    affect    impacted    areas    or 

Senator  from  Washington  in  paying  trib-  minority  member,  and  wish  him  a  long  school    construction.     They    deal    only 

ute    to    my    colleague.    John    Marshall  life  and  continued  prosperity.    The  same  with  general  research  and  services  Na- 

BuTLER  on  his  65th  birthday.  ;,'oes  for  our  colleague  from  Iowa   I  Mr.  tionai  Cancer  Institute.  Mental  Health 

John  Butler  has  lived  an  active  and  Hickenlooper.  I  activities.  National  Heart  Institute  Na- 

full  life.   He  IS  a  veteran  of  World  War  Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.   President.   I   also  tional  Institute  of  Dental  Research  ar- 

I  and  as  an  attorney  has  been  associated  wish  to  join  in  the*  very  happy  birthday  ihritis  and  metabolic  disease  activities 

with  one  of  the  finest  law  firms  in  the  Rieeting  to  our  colleague.     I  do  it  be-  allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities' 

countiT— Vcnable,  Baetjer.  and  Howard,  cause  in  New  York  we  love  sports.     I  neurology  and  blindness  activities,  all  of 

In  1950,  the  people  of  Maryland  sent  know  of  no  greater  devotee  of  sports  than  which     are     relevant,     pertinent!     and 

lum  to  the  Senate.  It  has  been  my  pleas-  the  Senator  from  Maiyland.  related.    Therefore,  I'feel  very  strongly 

ure  to  know  him  and  work  with  him  dur-  I  can  only  wish  for  all  of  us  that  on  that  amendments  relating  to  those  activ- 

ing  these  past  12  years.  our  65th  birthday  anniversaries  we  will  ities  should  be  considered  en  bloc  as  one 

It  is  my  personal  regret  that  he   is  look  as  well  as  does  the  Senator  from  amendment     rather     than     separately, 

retiring   from   the   Senate.     I   am   sure  Maryland.  which  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time 

his  decision  is  also  disappointing  to  the  Mr.  ENGLE.    Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  and    prevent    debate    on    some    of    the 

people    of    Maryland    who    admire    his  join  in  the  congratulations  extended  to  activities. 

honesty,    integrity,    and    statesmanhke  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary-  Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr  President,  I  inter- 
decisions,  land  on  the  65th  anniversary  of  *nis  birth,  pose  no  objection. 

In  retirement,  I  wish  him.  his  lovely  I  wish  to  say  to  him  also  that  there  is  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
wife,  and  his  fine  children  health  and  no  member  of  the  committee  whom  I  objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
happiness,  shall   miss  more   than  my   dear  friend  sidered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  Piesident.  will  the  ^^o™  Maryland.    We  stood  side  by  side  Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   I 

Senator  yield?  "^    trying    to   work   for    the   merchant  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   I  'Marine  of  America,  and   to  sustain   a  The   amendments   would  merely   re- 

.should    like   to   yield,   but   my   time   is  merchant    marine    necessary    for    this  duce  the  amounts  contained  in  the  bill 

limited.     I  fear  I  must  proceed,  although  country  both  in  war  and  in  peace.    I  am  to   the   level   re<)uested   by   the   admin- 

I  join  in  congratulatio'is  to  the  Senator  Perfectly  sme  that  as  he  leaves  the  Sen-  istraUon.      In    every    single    case    the 

fiom  Maryland  on  his  65th  birthday  ^^'  ^^  *'^^  continue  his  vital  interest  in  amount  requested  by  the  administration 

Mr  BUTLER     I  thank  the  Senator  ^^^  affairs  of  our  great  Nation.  is  substantially  above  the  amount  that 

Mr     MAGNUSON      Mr    President    I  ^  ^°'"  Senators  in  wishing  him  many  was  spent  last  year.     The  amount  pijo- 

a.sk  imanimous  consent   that  Senat;)rs  ^T/Jfiiif  fr°^  t^tlfn^n^v  h.o,  f  i  nH  P^^ed  for  general  research  and  serviced  is 

may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  5  min-  .,,^' ,?,^^f„    ^  ^^^"^  ""^  ^'^'  ^''^""^  16  percent  above;  cancer  is  20  percent 

utes  to  discuss  the  birthday  of  the  dis-  ^Tr  ?nrwFT      Mr  Pv..iH  nt  t  „n„iH  ?^,^:f  ^"^^"^  ^^^^J^'  18  percent;  Heart 

tinguished  Senator,  and   that  the  time  >v.^I;,,?yn^^^^/^y;,rif  t  h  h^^^  Institute,  18  percent.    TTie  increase  pro- 

not  be  taken  from  the  time  of  the  Sena-  ^    ^pT»7^i^^,'^fin'^'eL^^^^^^^^  posed  is  more  than  $134  mUhon.     Asa 

tor  from  Wisconsin  or  the  time  of  the  ^"  ^^^  ^^'"^^  ^°  ^  ^"^  Senator  and  a  dollar  increase  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 

o?her?ide  ^'"^^'  "'^"-    ^  ^^'"^  ^'^^  ^^^  pleasure  of  increases  for  which  the  Congress  will 

inL^  ^cTTCTT^Tv^r-     ^TTfTorD       xM  calling  JoHN  BuTLER  my  friend  for  the  ever  have  voted  in  our  history  for  the 

ine     I  Kt.feiiJir«.o     ui-i-ictK    jMr.  ig  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

HicKEY  in  the  Chan-..     Is  there  objec-  j^  the  Senate.    That  privilege  has  been  i  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  on 

t  on  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  shared  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  this  subject,  but  the  heart  of  my  axgu- 

Washington?     The  Chair  hears  none,  ais^e.    I  salute  the  distinguished  Senator  ment  is  that  the  administraUon  is  lib- 

and  it  is  so  ordered.  fi-om  Maryland  and  his  family,  and  wish  eral.     It  is  an  administration  which  is 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,   was  him  Godspeed  and  happiness  for  many  deeply  concerned  with  health  research 
the  unanimous-con.sent  request  granted,  years  in  the  future.  It  is  an  administi-ation  which  is  expert 
that  5  minutes  be  allowed,  not  charge-  Mr.  BUTLER.     I  thank  the  Senator  and  competent  in  the  field.    It  is  an  ad- 
able  to  either  side?  from  California  foi*  his  lovely  remarks,  ministration  which  I  believe  cannot  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman  criticized  as  being  too  much  concerned 
unanimous-consent  request  was  granted,  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  my  with  thriftiness  and  not  enough  con- 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  other  friends  on  the  committee  and  my  cerned  with  human  compassion.  There- 
to make  note  of  the  fact  that  tomorrow  friends  in  the  Senate  on  this  occasion  fore,  I  think  the  amendments  which 
is  also  the  anniversaiy  of  the  birth  of  for  wishing  me  a  happy  birthday.  While  would  reduce  spending  to  the  level  the 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  I  shall  not  be  here.  I  hope  that  I  may  administration  requested  make  sense. 
IMr.  Hickenlooper).  Whether  he  and  be  of  some  service  to  them  and  to  my  j  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  are  of  the  country  in  years  to  come.  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
same  age  I  do  not  know,  but  both  came  ^^__^^^^^  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
into  the  world  on  the  same  day  of  the  p.^pARTAyrtrM'T-Q     rn?     t  ahod       amt^  i"  ^^^  committee  I  resei-ved  my  right  to 

year.    What  a  gi-eat  day  it  was.  ^ka^^    Jnvc^n^A^n  v^  ^""^  "^^  ^'""^  °^  ^^^^  ^  ^^'  Senate. 

Mr.     COTTON.     Mr.    President,     the  Ht.ALl-H.   EDUCATION,  AND  WEL-  j  jjjjj  ^g  g^f^j.  proposing  an  amendment, 

time  is  short,  but  I  wish  to  Join  my  dis-  FARE  APPROPRIATIONS.  1963  which  was  defeated. 

tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  The  Senate   resumed    the   considera-  The   budget  estimate  is  $780,400,000. 

on  Commerce,  the  able  Senator  from  tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  ap-  The  House   allowance   is  $840,800,000, 

Washington    IMr.    Magnuson  1,    in    ex-  propriations  for  the  Departments  of  La-  $60  million  over  the  amoimt  proposed 

pressing  congratulations  to  my  colleague  bor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.    The  Sen- 

the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland.    We  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  ate  increased  the  amoimt  to  $900300.- 

have  served  with  him  for  many  years,  and  for  other  purposes.  000.    If  the  Senate  and  the  House  adopt 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  under  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  the  total  of  $900  million  now  recom- 

him  on  the  minority  side  of  the  commit-  objection  to  the   consideration  of  the  mended  in  the  bill,  the  total  will  be 

tee.    We  all  appreciate  his  forthright-  Proxmire  amendments  en  bloc?  $120,400,000  over  the  amount ' proposed 
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in  the  budget.  The  increase  over  the 
budgets  requested  by  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  in  a  period 
of  10  years  amounts  to  $739,169,000. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  medical 
research  from  1950  to  1961  has  been  827 
percent.  Institutional  care  has  in- 
creased 303  percent.  Hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  has  increased  106  percent. 

I  mention  those  figures  because  on 
July  2  of  this  year  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  issued  a  re- 
port which  was  extremely  critical  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  poor 
management  of  medical  research  grants 
amounting  to  $434  million  a  year.  The 
committee  said  it  expects  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  "to  give  high 
priority  at  this  time  to  the  task  of  cor- 
recting its  management  deficiencies  and 
strengthening  its  capacity  for  the-  effec- 
tive and  efiBcient  operation  of  these  vital 
health  programs." 

We  all  want  these  programs.  We  want 
to  proceed  in  a  sensible  and  reasonable 
way  and  not  jump  too  high  in  the 
figureis. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  in  1950 
the  budget  estimate  was  $41,246,000,  and 
in  1963  it  was  $780,400,000.  We  can  see 
the  increase  in  the  past  12  years. 

For  those  reasons  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  agreed  to.  I  reserved  my 
rights  in  the  committee  to  vote  differ- 
ently from  the  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject we  are  discussing,  because  I  believe 
the  increase  is  unwarranted  in  view  of 
the  veiv  generous  recommendation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  record  I  should 
like  to  state  why  I  supported  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  on  the  previous 
amendments  and  why  I  shall  support  him 
on  the  present  amendments. 

In  my  opinion  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitted  budget  re- 
quests for  adequate  amounts  for  appro- 
priations in  the  pending  bill.  Those 
amounts  were  substantially  in  excess  of 
what  previous  administrations  had  re- 
quested. I  am  most  interested  in  the 
progress  of  science,  health,  education, 
and  all  related  subjects  which  would 
be  governed  by  the  program,  including 
the  Hill-Burton  program.  But  I  think 
the  Appropriations  Committee  went  too 
far  in  increasing  the  amounts  in  the 
budget.'  For  that  reason  I  will  support 
the  Senator  irom  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.. DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
with  a  real  sense  of  reluctance  and  with 
a  twinge  of  sorrow  to  support  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
We  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  public  health.  *  We  know  that  fur- 
ther research  in  that  field  is  needed. 
We  all  have  a  deep  affection  and  admira- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in 
both  the  authorizing  legislation  and 
appropriations  in  that  field.  If  his  god- 
father, Joseph  Lister,  the  great  surgeon. 


were  here  on  earth,  he  would  look  with 
great  pride  on  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.   HILL.     Mr.    President,   wil]    the 

Senator  yield?  j| 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  HILL.    I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 
kill  me  with  kindness. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  will  not  klM  the 
Senator  with  kindness.  I  am  merely 
showing  that  there  is  nothing  peitsonal 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  Nevertheless , 
I  think  it  is  true  that  in  past  years  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  Senate,  has 
appropriated  excessive  amountf;  of 
money  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  has  encouraged  praptices 
which  are  wasteful  and  not  in  thei  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  must  makp  that 
statement.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Saltonstall]  has  liead  a 
passage  from  the  Fountain  conflnittee 
report,  which  showed  that  the  InsKJitutes 
were  warned  last  year  that  thejl  were 
carrying  out  unsystematic  praptices. 
That  did  not  affect  what  they  did  in  the 
slightest.  While  they  have  given  a  pledge 
of  good  behavior  for  the  coming!  year, 
there  is,  no  assurance  that  their  ^Dledge 
will  have  any  effect. 

I  know  something  of  what  happens  in 
the  field.  I  may  say  that  the  prpsencc 
of  this  enormous  amount  of  monty  has 
on  the  one  hand  undoubtedly  fostered 
gang  research  at  Bethesda.  namely,  the 
idea  that  merely  by  hiring  a  great  many 
people  one  can  solve  problems,  and  also 
has  encouraged  the  application  for  funds 
for  projects  which  are  not  really  very 
important.  These  funds  are  very  often 
granted.  At  the  same  time,  the  Insti- 
tutes have  been  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  either  the  American  Medi0al  As- 
sociation or  certain  special  groUps.  so 
that  they  have  been  able  to  sjjut  off 
research  in  many  fields  that  aije  new 
and  needed. 

It  is  sometimes  unfair  to  list  th(?  titles 
of  projects  which  have  been  fpstered. 
There  may  be  some  value  in  s0me  of 
these  which  the  title  may  not  show. 
However,  I  have  here  a  list  of  a  few  of  the 
projects  which  have  been  carrl|ed  out 
during  the  last  year.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  titles  of  these  projects,  flnd  the 
amounts  that  were  granted  to  them: 

Assistants    use    on    dental    student    , 

performance $36,800 

Instrument  to  study  tooth  mobility.       7,  647 
The  oral  health  of  Icelandic  peoples.     14,  030 
Investigation    of    Information    con- 
tained In  echoes ;    13.  B.^ 7 

Health  and  social  characteristics  of 

the  Pima  Indians 22,  504 

Studies  of  a  disease  in  a  giant  snail.     20.  092 
Role    of    behavior    of    frontal    mon- 
keys..^       13  098 

Indian  caste  coheslveness  and  per- 


94. 

587 

29 

095 

2 

100 

21 

616 

7   803 


sonality  development 7.820 

Student  culture  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment  ,. 43.  613 

Travel  of  synthetic  detergents  with. 

p>ercolating  water 20,  991 

Empirical  tests  of  a  theory  of  Inter- 
personal  behavior 17,250 

Alcohol  use  in  a  changiiig  Navaho 

community 1,  998 

Effect  a^  child  training  methods  or» 

adjustment., 36,  539 

Emergent  leadership  among  the  New 

Guinea  Tolai 1.251 

Mental   age,   IQ,   sex   and   divergent 

thinking .,       2,  227 


Parent    participation    In    a    hospital 
pediatrics  program 33.  243 

The  establishment  and  maintenance 

of  a  monkey  colony 13.816 

Juvenile    delinquency    In    Japanese- 
American   population 50,180 

Studies  of  silent  thinking 26,  565 

Effects  of  housing  on  health  and  so- 
cial  adjustment 19.339 

A     suicide     referral     demonstration 

project 100.215 

Rt'd  tuna  and  yellow  fat  disease  In 

the    cat -■--. ---      ^9965 

Premarriage  counseling 14,403 

Behavioral    and    physiological    con- 
comitants of  dreaming -  -      20  700 

The  social  role  of  the  aging  wild  un- 
gulate  8.  20  j 

I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  know 
what  an  ungulate  was.    I  am  informed, 
however,  that  ungulata   is  the  classifi- 
cation for  hooved  animals. 
A   developmental   study   of   chronic 

tube-fed    fowl $10,292 

The  skilled  clinicians  assessment  of 

personality 

Research  project  on  law  and  psychi- 
atry  

The    ontogeny    of    English    phrase 

structure 

Social  space  as  blocommunlcatlon. - 
Hermann    Rorschach — his    life    and 

work 

Garbage   and    wastes    as    mushroom 

nutrients 14.  045 

P.irasites  of  Penaeus  duorarum,  the 

pink    shrimp 7,820 

Social  and  economic  dilTerentlals  In 

mortality    (1960-63) 623.967 

Longitudinal      growth      studies     on 

anomalies   of   the    head -      23  712 

A    stereotactic    atlas    of    the    beagle 

brain »•  775 

Problems  In  organization  of  public 

health    units 18.339 

Congenital  malformations  in  north- 
ern   New    England 42   0C2 

Feeding  caesarlan  .and  natural  born 

germ-free    rodents.. 40.020 

K  study  of  the  role  of  the  nurse  in 

the   clinic 42.728 

Blood  groups  In  the  rabbit 20,470 

Appointment  breaking  in  a  pediatric 

clinic 18.  000 

Growth    and    differentiation    of    the 

chick   embryo   eye 3,973 

Career  choice  determinants  in  psychi- 
atric  nursing 18.400 

Play  interviews  for  hospitalized  pre- 
school children 19.976 

Initiation  and  support   of   a  colony 
of  baboons 61.985 

Baboons  and  monkeys  seem  to  have  a 
great  fascination  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Blood  group  genetics  of  Southamp- 
ton Island  Eskimos $11,500 

Tooth  de\elopment   in  sheep 2,300 

There  may  be  some  meaning  con- 
nected with  these,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  are  worth  so  much  of 
the  ta.xpayers"  money. 

I  REFUS.^L    TO    TEST    KREBIOZEN 

Ai  the  same  time  that  the  Institutes 
are  pouring  money  into  these  research 
projects,  they  have  refused  to  carry  out 
an  important  test  in  the  field  of  cancer ; 
namely,  the  test  as  to  whether  or  not 
krebiozen  has  a  curative  effect.  I  have 
been  interested  in  this  matter  because 
Dr.  Ivy,  one  of  the  great  physiologists,  is 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  had  watched 
his  work  for  many  years  before  asking 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
make  a  test.  I  am  not  competent  to  pass 
on   whether   or  not   this  is  a   cure  for 
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cancer,  but  I  merely  say  it  is  worth  a 
test.  Dr.  Ivy  and  his  associates  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  cooi>eration  of 
3.000  doctors,  who  have  tried  krebiozen 
on  4.200  cases.  I  will  introduce  later 
some  statistics  which  indicate  that  in 
35  percent  of  the  cases  the  tumor  was 
decreased;  in  51  percent,  it  was  arrested: 
in  14  percent  the  tumor  was  unaffected 
or  increased. 

Therefore  there  seems  to  be  statistical 
evidence  to  indicate  that  this  is  at  least 
worthy  of  further  investigation.  We 
have  tried  for  years  to  get  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  institute  such  an 
objective  test.  They  have  consistently 
and  persistently  refused.  I  believe  they 
have  refused  in  large  part  because  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work  Dr.  Ivy  got  into  a 
di-spute  with  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  American  Medical  As- 
.sociation  has  refused  to  grant  it  any 
credence  and  on  the  contrary  has  at- 
tacked it  bitterly. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  process  is  correct.  I  simply  submit 
that  there  is  now  sufficient  statistical 
evidence  to  indicate  that  it  should  be 
given  a  test.    That  is  all  we  want. 

While  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
.spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
which  go  down  the  drain  on  projects  like 
those  which  I  have  recited,  they  have  re- 
fused to  make  this  test.  Incidentally,  if 
I  could  understand  the  words  describing 
some  of  the  biological  and  chemical  re- 
search projects.  I  believe  some  of  them 
would  .seem  to  be  as  foolish  as  these  that 
I  have  recited. 

I  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that   the  National  Institutes  of 


Mental  Health  are  dominated  by  Freud- 
ians, who  refuse  to  carry  out  experi- 
mentation in  any  field  that  differs  from 
the  Freudian  field.  Freud  was  a  great 
man,  without  question,  and  w^as  the  fa- 
ther of  psychiatry.  No  one  can  really 
say,  however,  that  Freud  is  the  be-all 
and  know-all  of  psychiatry. 

I- believe  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  have  become  bureaucratic, 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  poured  into  them,  and 
have  fallen  under  the  control  largely  of 
the  pundits  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  are  ruled  by  the  preju- 
dices of  organized  medicine.  The 
prejudices  of  medicine  go  far,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

We  know  that  Dr.  Semmelweis  was 
virtually  driven  out  of  medicine.  We 
know  that  Lord  Lister,  for  whom  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  named,  was 
nearly  driven  out  of  medicine.  The 
great  Gei-man  Dr.  Robert  Koch  was  like- 
wise nearly  driven  out  of  the  practice 
of  medicine.  The  great  Jenner  was  per- 
secuted, and  only  rose,  over  many  ob- 
jections, to  become  a  leader  in  the 
medical  profession. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  would  at  least  be  open 
minded  with  respect  to  these  subjects. 

Senatois  will  remember  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
in  his  investigation  into  the  drug  in- 
dustry, testified  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  had  been  very 
uncooperative  in  the  investigation  he 
was  carrying  on  and  that  they  were  not 
helping  him  find  the  contents  of  drugs. 


While  he  was  very  guarded  in  what  he 
said — and  I  have  available  quotations 
from  the  Congressional  Record — ^I  be- 
lieve that  the  import  of  his  statement 
is  clear. 

A  cut  in  the  appropriation  would  not 
only  save  money  for  the  taxpayers  but 
it  might  also  give  the  directors  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  a  greater 
degree  of  humility,  or  at  least  it  should 
give  them  some  humility,  which  would 
aid  rather  than  hinder  medical  research. 

It  pains  me  to  have  to  say  this,  but  I 
think  we  have  gone  altogether  too  far 
and  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  in  part  abused  the  trust  and 
the  money  which  have  been  given  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  entitled  "Improvement, 
Objective  and  Subjective,  in  35  Tumor 
Types  (Organ  Groups)  Treated  With 
Kiebiozen  ■;  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Ivt 
and  his  associates  to  Dr.  Kenneth  M. 
Endicott,  Director,  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. Public  Health  Service,  at  Bethes- 
da. Md.;  a  summary  entitled  "The  Hy- 
pothesis and  TheoiT  on  Which  the  Pro- 
duction and  Study  of  Krebiozen  Is 
Based,"  including  a  statement  on  the 
production  and  chemistry  of  krebiozen. 
I  hope  this  will  be  carefully  studied.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  molecular  content 
of  the  preparation  and  the  method  of 
producing  it  are  stated.  This  should 
remove  one  of  the  previous  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  testing  the 
preparation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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July  17,  1962. 
Dr  KtNNFTH  M.  Endicott. 
Director,   National   Cancer   Irixtitutr.   Public 
Health   Service.  Bethesda.  Md. 
Dear  i3*.  Endicott:   This  letter  is  In  reply 
tj    your    letter    to   Drs.   Andrew   C.    Ivy    and 
Slevan  Durovic.  dated  March  7.  1962.  and  to 
Dr.  Durovic,  dated  March  8.   1962.     We  are 
also  taking  into  consideration  the  letter  from 


H.  B.  Andervont  to  Dr   Andrew  C.  Ivy,  dated 
December  1.  1961. 

We  are  struck  by  the  determined  and 
laborious  efforts  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute to  seek  every  possible  reason  to  delay, 
if  not  prevent,  a  aclentiflc  resolution  of  the 
controversy  over  krebiozen — rather  than  ex- 
pend every  possible  effort  to  expedite  a  clini- 
cal  investigation  of  our  claims  for  the  ac- 


tivity of  this  substance.  If  this  were  a 
case  of  an  unknown  investigator  with  an 
unproven  scientific  record  supporting  an  un- 
tried substance,  there  might  be  some  Justi- 
fication for  the  negative  attitude  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  However,  "we  are 
dealing  with  the  work,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  well-published  scientist  con- 
cerning   a   substance    that    has    been    under 
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clinical  study  for  12  years  and  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  a  dreaded  and  devastating 
disease. 

In  our  previous  discussions,  beginning  in 
Baltimore  on  October  22.  1960.  and  our  sub- 
sequent correspondence,  you  have  acknowl- 
edged an  understanding  of  the  prejudices 


ment  Is  supported  by  Innumerable  phjslclans 
and  other  members  of  the  sclentlflfc  com- 
munity. 

In  the  face  of  these  simple  facts,  \«hat  was 
the  course  of  events,  what  la  the  scientific 
Issue,  and  what  is  the  present  situation? 

Ab  a  result  of  mounting  public  Interest 


and  antlkreblozen  pressure  which  exist  and     on  the  subject,  expressed  especlallj  In  the 


which  would  seek  to  sabotage  and  perhaps  to 
prevent  the  performance  of  a  test  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.     Since  1962  It  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
opponents  are  fearful  that  a  fair  test  wlU 
validate  our  claims.    And,  they  are  so  fear- 
ful of  a  test  which  even  could  prove  our 
claims   to   be  wrong   that   they  exert   their 
powerful  Influence  so  as  to  Impose  Irrelevant 
and  Impossible  conditions  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  performance  of  a  fair  test.    In- 
deed, the  concluding  statement  In  your  letter 
of  Mareh  7.  1962.  Is.  "We  will  not  sponsor  a 
cUnlcal  trial  until  such  conditions  are  met." 
Preceding  this  final  statement  are  misinter- 
pretations of  our  data,  and  a  combination  of 
conditions  remarkable  for  their  difficulty  of 
fulfillment  when  contrasted  with  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  followed  in  relation  to 
other  scientists,  substances,  and  pharmaceu- 
tical proprietors. 

The  basic  facts  relating  to  krebiozen  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute   are  simple: 

1.  The  American  Medical  Association  pub- 
lished a  wholly  premature,  unscientific  and 
partially  falalfled  critical. report  on  krebiozen 
In  October  1951.  Its  prematurity,  lack  of 
scientific  validation  and  partial  falsification 
has  sdready  been  demonstrated  under  oath 
and  can  be  so  demonstrated  today.  This 
American  Medical  Association  report  was  and 
Is  the  only  unfavorable  report  on  krebiozen 
ever  Issued  that  was  allegedly  based  on  direct 
clinical  study. 

2.  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  report  a 
controversy  ensued  which  has  continued  un- 
til now.  For  a  controversy  to  last  so  many 
years  there  must  be  strong  opposing  forces. 
The  strength  of  the  krebiozen  proponents, 
since  1951,  has  been  sustained  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  day-to-da^,  month-to-month, 
year-to-year  beneficial  effects  krebiozen  has 
been  found  to  have  on  cancer  patients. 
These  effects  have  been  confirmed  by  recog- 
nized cancer  research  institutions  as  well  as 
by  hundreds  of  physicians  throughout  the 
United  States.  Not  all  of  the  approximately 
3,000  reporting  physicians  reported  beneficial 
effects  and  our  study  makes  no  such  claim. 

3.  The  data  accumulated  by  Dr.  Andrew 
C.  Ivy — and  regularly  reported  by  him  to  the 
scientific  community  since  March  1951 — cul- 
minating in  the  summary  submitted  to  you 
on  September  29,  1961,  has  not  been  accepted 
by  those  who  apparently  are  in  the  position 
of  control  over  cancer  research  in  the  United 
States.  Concomitantly,  Dr.  Ivy  has  been  de- 
nied publication  on  krebiozen  in  the  estab- 
lished scientific  and  medical  journals  al- 
though he  is  the  author  or  coauthor  of  over 
1,500  medical  papers,  on  other  subjects,  in 
such  journals. 

4.  Since  the  krebiozen  hypothesis,  relating 
to  cellular  and  tissue  resistance,  natural  Im- 
munity and  hormonal  growth  regulation 
against  cancer  was  promulgated  in  1951. 
other  researchers  have  continued  to  provide 
evidence  supporting  this  hypothesis  and 
their  findings  are  published  or  announced 
regularly.  The  most  recent  example  was 
the  report  made  by  Dr.  Jorgen  Fogh  of  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Iijtstitute  at  Atlantic  City 
concerning  an  "inhibiting  substance  present 
in  normal  cells." 

5.  Beca\ue  of  the  AMA  report,  the  result- 
ing controversy,  and  the  failure  of  the  con- 
trolling individuals  in  cancer  rese%rch  to 
accept  the  findings  of  Dr.  Ivy  (or  allo^  their 
normal  publication),  there  exists  an  over- 
whelming necessity  to  obtain  new  data  by 
means  of  new,  objective,  unprejudiced  clin- 
ical tests  under  the  sponsorship  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  such  as  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  is  considered  to  be:    This  require- 


stand  of  the  Honorable  Paul  Dougl**,  Sena 
tor  from  Illinois,  and  crystallized  by  a  series 
of   articles   in    the   New    York  Post,  shortly 
after  you   assumed   directorship  of   the  Na- 
tional  Cancer   Institute,   we   met   in   Balti- 
more on  October  22,  1960.    At  this  jneetlng 
you  agreed  to  the  principle  that  independent 
clinical  tests  by  the  National  Cancflr  Insti- 
tute were  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
science  and  the  most  logical  basis  for  a  satis- 
factory resolution  of  the  controversyn    It  was 
agreed  that  in  order  for  these  test«  to  pro- 
ceed we  would  provide  you  with  a  stjiitlstlcal 
compilation    as  well    as   an   analyst*  of    our 
results   with   krebiozen  during  the  past    12 
years.    This  information  was  to  be  tupplied 
so  that  you  would  have  a  concreW  depar- 
ture point  from  which  clinical  te«ts  could 
be  designed  and  conduced,  as  for  example: 
Classification  and  condition  of  casefl  provid- 
ing the  best  basis  for  study,  dose  teglmen. 
time  and  material  requirements,  etjc.     Fur- 
thermore,  you   agreed   with   the   suggestion 
that   publication   of   a   brief   medical    paper 
by  Dr.  Ivy  in  the   Journal  of   the  iNatlonal 
Cancer  Institute  would  be  helpful  to  you  in 
overcoming  the   pressure   and  opposition   to 
testing  which  we  all  anticipated  ar|d  which 
you  acknowledged. 

It  was  also  understood  that  tt|e  single 
issue  to  be  resolved  at  the  outset  la  whether 
or  not  krebiozen  Is  active  against  Oncer. 

Subsequently,  when  we  met  with  you  on 
September  29,  1961.  at  your  office  in  Bethes- 
da,  Md.  (after  clearly  establishing  Kith  you 
in  advance  that  our  data  was  btjng  sub- 
mitted, not  for  evaluation  as  to  kreblozen's 
activity,  but  only  as  a  basis  for  the  design 
and  conduct  of  cUnlcal  testa),  we:; 

1.  Submitted  the  suggested  articlej  for  pub- 
lication ill  the  Journal  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  * 

2.  Submitted  a  study  of  820  pages  analyz- 
ing our  findings  on  over  4.000  patients  treated 
during  the  past  12  years,  togetlfer  faith  un- 
asked lor,  but  extensive,  technical  data  on 
the  hypothesis,  toxicology,  phart^acology. 
etc.,  on  krebiozen  to  the  extent  the»  known; 
as  well  as  detailed  histories  of  patients  who 
survived  4  years  or  more  since  the  start  of 
krebiozen  treatment. 

3.  Delivered  to  you  approximately  10  mil- 
ligrams of  krebiozen  in  powder  aivj  crystAl- 
line  form  and  supplied  to  you  the  empirical 
chemical  formula  and  molecular  ^feighi  of 
the  substance. 

4.  Agreed,  In  response  to  your  request .  that 
Dr.  Durovic  would  supply  cost  Infiormation 
for  production  of  krebiozen  for  u)|e  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  to  condutt.  chemi- 
cal studies.  In  this  discussion  you  described 
to  Dr.  Durovic  tlie  various  typeti  of  con- 
tracts which  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
provided  for  such  purposes. 

5.  Joined  with  you  and  Dr.  Sesso»^.^s  in  nf- 
flxing  our  signatures  on  a  press  jfelease  to 
the  public  that  all  of  this  material  and  data 
was  submitted  for  "the  design  and  conduct 
of  clinical  tests." 

What  has  happened  since  Sept]4mber  29. 
1961?  You  wrote  to  us  on  OctobeB  11.  1961. 
requesting  some  additional  chemical  infor- 
mation which  we  supplied  (October  25.  1961) 
to  the  extent  of  our  ability  at  that  time. 
In  this  letter  you  also  repeated  yclur  verbal 
request  of  September  29,  1961,  fat]  the  cost 
of  supplying  1  kilogram  of  krebioDen  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  On  ^Jovember 
6.  1961,  you  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Durovic. 
thanking  him  for  his  letter  of  October  30. 
regarding  costs,  which  you  stated  "was  in 
response  to  my  request  for  an  esjtimate  of 
costs  for  the  kilogram."     You  furtflher  stated 


that  It  was  not  possible  to  confirm  at  that 
time  "the  precise  quantity  which  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  might  require."  How- 
ever, this  very  same  letter  brings  the  first 
indication  that  the  probability  of  clinical 
trials  diminished  In  your  mind  because  of 
what  you  called  the  highly  controversial  his- 
tory of  krebiozen. 

On    December    1,    1961,    H.   B.    Andervont 
wrote  to  Dr.  Ivy  declining  the  publication  of 
his   article    In    the   Journal  of   the    National 
Cancer  Institute.  This  was  followed  3  months 
later  by  your  own  letters  (March  7  and  8) 
which  criticize  our  report  of  September  29, 
1961.     Thus,  despite  the  obvious  fact  that 
there  would  be  no  need  for  National  Cancer 
Institute    clinical    testing    if    our   data    had 
heretofore  been  accepted,  the  National  Can- 
cer  Institute  now   places  itself   In  the   in- 
comprehensible position  of  demanding  that 
this  data  become  acceptable  and  prove  the 
activity  of  krebiozen  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  National  Cancer  InsUtute  before  clinical 
testing   can  proceed.     The   National  Cancer 
Institute,   contrary   to   its  stated  Intention, 
has  evaluated   the  data  Itself  for  the  pur- 
poses    of     determining    kreblozen's     activity 
after  having  agreed  In  advance  that  this  de- 
termination. If  It  was  to  end  the  controversy, 
could  only  be  made  by  clinical  tesU.     This  Is 
a  vicious  circle  which,  apparently,  no  amount 
of  scientific  argument  over  the  existing  data 
can  break. 

The  only  way  for  anyone  to  determine  if 
sufficient  Information  has  been  provided  in 
our  report  Is  to  repeat  our  experiment  as 
we  performed  It.  The  history  of  medicine  is 
replete  with  committees  who  criticized  new 
discoveries,  but  did  not  experiment.  This  . 
criticism  Is  destructive  and  barren  in  nature 
On  the  contrary,  we  constructively  propose 
that  the  Committee  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  conduct  a  scientific  experiment  to 
ascertain  the  truth. 

The  net  effect  of  your  letters  of  March  7 
and  8.  1962.  and  that  less  of  H.  B.  Andervont 
of  December  1,  1961.  Is  not  only  to  refute 
all  of  our  daU,  but  also  to  deny  our  pre- 
vious agreement  that  the  submitted  data 
were  to  be  used  only  as  a  basis  for  the  design 
and  conduct  of  clinical  tests. 

The  refutation  Is  based  upon  the  opinions 
of  anonymous  reviewers  of  our  work  who  take 
i.-^siie  with  selected  parts  of  our  data  while 
Ignoring,  or  superficially  commenting  upon, 
the  overwhelming  evidence  we  have  provided 
in  supp>ort  of  our  claims.  In  the  first  In- 
stance, we  feel  entitled  to  know  the  names 
of  all  of  the  Individuals  who  have  reviewed 
our  work  and  herewith  request  a  list  of  these 
names  with  all  of  their  professional  affilia- 
tions Indicative  of  the  second  procedure 
Is  the  comment  on  our  study  of  pain  In  can- 
cer patients.  While  it  embraces  many  pages 
of  text,  tables,  and  charts,  your  letter  arbi- 
trarily dismisses  this  phase  of  our  report  in 
3.3  word.s.  Such  arbitrariness  cannot  be  Jus- 
tifiPd  on  any  scientific  or  humanitarian  basis 
in  view  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
evidence  submitted  by  us. 

It  appears  that  a  continuation"  of  an  ex- 
change of  lengthy  letters  In  which  we  dis- 
pute your  Interpretations  and  you  dispute 
OMrs.  on  each  scientific  point,  can  only  re.>uit 
in  the  prolongation  of  controversy  and 
acrimony,  which  we  have  assumed  you  are 
as  anxious  to  eliminate  as  are  we.  Some  of 
the  criticisms  are  constructive,  but  most  are 
arbitrary,  obstructive  and  barren.  Never- 
theless, certain  statements  in  your  letter  of 
March  7,  1962.  cannot  go  unanswered  at 
this  time.  Accordingly,  we  repeat  below 
thoscijof  your  statements  which  we  believe 
worthy  of  comment,  followed  by  our  answer 
to  them. 

"1.  The  Information  provided  does  not 
show  what  results,  if  any,  may  be  attribut- 
able to  krebiozen  therapy." 

Answer.  This  is  seriously  in  error.  Only 
one  of  many  instances  will  be  cited.  We  out- 
line in  detail  our  method  for  the  bioassay  of 
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krebiozen  on  the  patient  with  breast  cancer 
and  we  present  the  Impressive  results  ob- 
tained. If  the  committee  would  like  to  per- 
form an  experiment  on  the  bioassay  method 
we  describe  In  our  report,  we  shall  be  pletised 
to  meet  with  them  to  answer  any  questions 
which  they  may  consider  necessary  for  the 
design  and  conduct  of  the  test.  We  pointed 
out  that  approximately  98  percent  of  all 
patients  comprising  the  clinical  Investiga- 
tion of  krebiozen  were  in  a  far  advanced  or 
terminal  stage  of  cancer  and  considered  to 
l)e,  by  the  reporting  physician,  m  a  hopeless 
condition  with  a  completely  unfavorable 
prognosis  at  the  time  krebiozen  therapy  was 
initiated.  These  physicians  undertook  ex- 
F>erimentatlon  with  krebiozen  because  the 
patient  had  not  responded  favorably  to  any 
previous  therapy  Including  surgery,  radia- 
tion, hormones  or  toxic  chemical  agents. 
Tills  "last  resort"  use  of  krebiozen  is  quite 
understandable  in  the  face  of  controversy 
and  It  Is  obvious  that  if  previous  therapy  had 
been  successful  or  showed  progress  in  these 
cases,  krebiozen  would  not  have  been  used. 
Consequently,  the  results  provided  in  our 
study  are  attributable  either  to  krebiozen  or 
to  autogenous  causes.  The  autogenous  dis- 
appearance of  cancer  occurs  In  only  1  out  of 
50.000  to  100.000  patients  and  hence  cannot 
account  for  our  numerous  cases. 

The  rule  of  our  study  was  and  Is  that  all 
other  therapy,  except  for  analgesics,  be  dis- 
continued when  krebiozen  is  started.  The 
medical  literature  does  not  reveal  sctentinc 
evidence  of  the  long-term  improvement  and 
disappearance  and  arrest  of  cancer  with  the 
frequency  observed  In  our  study.  Such  Im- 
provement cannot  be  scienttflcally  explained 
or  accounted  for  by  the  barren  assumption 
that  they  were  due  to  autogenous  causes  or 
the  "delayed  effect"  of  prior  therapy.  This 
was  established  by  analytical  tabular  evi- 
dence. 

Furthermore,  our  report  contains  120 
statistical  tables  and  charU  which  show  that 
krebiozen  is  clinically  active  on  the  basis  of 
objective  and  subjective  oboervatlons.  The 
following  table  Is  a  condensation  of  the  ob- 
servations on  different  types  of  cancer,  (a) 
Krebiozen  manifested  some  favorable  action 
in  86  percent  of  4.194  patients  which  could 
be  accounted  for  by  a  decrease  or  arrest  of 
the  tumor  size  in  half  of  the  patients  show- 
ing some  Improvement,  (b)  Krebiozen 
caused  a  decrease  in  pain  in  62.6  percent  of 
the  patients  with  a  correlated  decrease  or 
discontinuance  of  narcotics  in  48  i>ercent  of 
the  patients  who  used  narcotics.  (See  en- 
cloeed  statistical  table.) 

"2.  The  report  does  not  Indicate  a  total 
number  of  patients  who  received  krebiozen 
and  with  what  results,  or  number  of  cases  on 
which  physicians  have  not  filed  follow-up 
reports." 

Answer:  All  cases,  totaling  4,194.  which 
fulfilled  a  minimum  scientific  standard  of 
evaluation,  are  included.  The  number  of 
cases  which  died  or  discontinued  the  use  of 
the  drug  after  one  to  three  injections  was 
not  considered  adequate  for  scientific  re- 
porting and  was  not  Included  in  the  total 
number  of  cases  reported  upon.  Such  data 
are  useless,  except  to  show  how  close  to 
death  many  patients  were.  Our  report  Is 
based  on  the  view  that  It  Is  Inaccurate  and 
unscientific  to  assume  "the  mortality  expe- 
rience of  patients,  after  loss  to  follow-up.  to 
be  the  same  as  for  all  patients  who  remained 
under  active  follow-up"  as  does  the  NCI. 
I  Monograph  No.  6.  NCI.  September  1961. 
"End  Results  and  Mortality  Trends  in  Can- 
cer") Our  report  takes  the  more  scientific 
and  conservative  position  of  providing  infor- 
mation only  to  the  extent  directly  observable 
by  us  and  by  attending  physicians,  and  no 
claim  is  made  beyond  that  which  was  ob- 
served. Since  a  later  statement  in  yotir 
letter  also  raises  the  question  of  the  siu'- 
vlval  rates  of  the  4,194  patients,  we  would 
like  to  remind  you  once  again  that  the  basic 


reason  for  our  report  is  to  provide  our  expe- 
rience with  the  substance  as  a  basis  for  the 
design  and  conduct  of  clinical  studies.  It 
is  clearly  stated  (chapter  III,  General  Sur- 
vey, page  4)  "The  observations  refer  to 
changes  observed  within  the  first  3  months 
after  the  start  of  krebiozen  therapy."  Our 
data  on  long-term  survivals  weis  provided  as 
supplementary  and  not  primary  data  be- 
cause of  the  reasons  and  nature  of  this  par- 
ticular report. 

"3.  There  is  incomplete  Information  on 
how  many  of  the  4,000  patients  are  dead  or 
living  with  continuing  evidence  of  cancer  or 
how  many  you  consider  to  be  improved  or 
cured  ' 

Answer:  TTils  depends  on  what  is  meant 
by  ■incomplete."  Much  information  is  pre- 
sented on  longevity  on  the  4,000  patients. 
( See  table  1  in  the  chapter  on  "General  Sur- 
vey" of  results,  the  tables  in  the  chapter  on 
brain  tumors  and  breast  cancer.)  The  pur- 
jxjse  of  our  repKsrt  was  to  provide  the  basis 
for  the  design  and  conduct  of  new  clinical 
tests.  We  have  never  made  a  claim  that 
krebiozen  cures  cancer.  However,  our  report 
clearly  provides  statistics  on  the  patients  In 
whom  there  was  subjeciive  and  or  objective 
Improvement.  Furthermore,  we  presented 
In  our  report  a  number  of  cases,  all  with  his- 
tological diagnosis,  in  which  all  clinical 
symptoms  of  cancer  disappeared  and  which 
remained  clinically  free  of  cancer  for  from 
5  to  12  years.  And,  our  report  contains  the 
history  of  several  patients  who  survived  4  to 
12  years  after  the  start  of  krebiozen  therapy 
and  in  time  we  can  present  the  history  of 
at  leiast  200  such  patients  which  represents 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  patients  who 
received  krebiozen  prior  to  4  years  ago.  We 
can  also  present  to  any  re6{x>nslble  person 
at  least  1(X>  patients  who  have  survived  over 
4  years.  In  chapter  VI,  pages  21  and  22,  it  is 
stated  that  "The  total  4-  to  10-year  survivals 
in  the  230  patients  with  advanced  cancer  of 
the  breast  amounts  to  24,  or  10.5  percent. 

"4.  Several  strtistlcally  significant  tests 
provided  are  incorrect  or  Inappropriate.  •  •  • 
The  'statistically  significant'  difference 
merely  says  that  those  patients  that  were 
adjudged  by  the  observers  as  improved  lived 
longer  than  those  adjudged  as  not  improv- 
ing." 

Answer :  This  statement  implies  that  if  all 
patients  do  not  respond  to  a  specific  remedy, 
regardless  of  how  many  patients  do  respond, 
then  the  remedy  has  no  effect.  If  the  prog- 
ress of  a  disease  cannot  be  altered  with  a 
remedy,  and  if  this  remedy  is  nontoxic,  then 
the  patient  remained  in  the  same  condition 
as  he  would  be  If  the  remedy  had  not  been 
administered.  Consequently,  those  cases 
which  do  not  respond  to  krebiozen  can  be 
equated  with  cases  not  receiving  krebiozen, 
providing  a  basis  of  comparison  with  those 
cases  which  do  respond.  Since  the  unre- 
sponsive cases  survived  an  average  of  6.5 
months  as  compared  with  an  average  sur- 
vival, among  the  responsive  cases,  of  21.9 
months,  a  most  significant  statistical  dif- 
ference is  established.  Not  all  cases  respond 
to*  5  FU  or  Methotrexate  or  Thio  Tepa,  yet 
you  do  not  question  the  activity  of  these 
substances  because  there  are  nonresponders 
except  for  toxicological  response.  We  made 
this  type  of  comparison  first  In  1956.  Since 
then  two  reports  by  a  committee  of  the  AMA 
contain  a  similar  comparison  to  indicate  the 
merit  of  the  use  of  sex  hormones,  adrenalec- 
tomy and  hypophysectomy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  of  the  breast  (see  JJiJ4^. 
vol.  172:  p.  1271.  and  vol.  175:  p.  787,  1961.) 

"5.  The  report  does  not  include  an  ex- 
planation of  what  criteria  were  used  to 
accept  or  reject  patients  for  experimental 
administration  of  krebiozen.  The  open  end 
type  of  questionnaire  that  you  used  does  not 
elicit  accurate  and  reliable  information  on 
the  status  of  the  patient  before  therapy  was 
started.  Including  pretreatment  observatlona 
of  the  course  of  the  disease  to  rule  out  the 
effects  of  previous  therapy." 


Answer:  As  previously  noted,  approxi- 
mately 98  percent  of  all  cases  used  for  clinical 
trial  with  krebiozen  were  in  a  terminal  or 
advanced,  or  disseminated  stage.  This  was 
the  criteria  for  selection;  a  self -imposing 
criteria  because  krebiozen  was  not  requested 
until  after  all  other  therapy  had  failed.  Our 
history  form  provides  for  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  patient  at  the  time 
krebiozen  therapy  was  commenced,  includ- 
ing prekreblozen  observation  of  the  course 
of  the  disease  and  the  effects  of  previous 
therapy.  A  number  of  tables  are  presented 
in  our  report  showing  that  the  data  were 
accurate  and  did  rule  out  the  effects  of  pre- 
vious therapy.  We  analyzed  our  data  In 
great  detail  to  ascertain  its  accuracy  and 
found  it  to  be  statistically  accurate. 

"6.  Many  patients  were  receiving  other 
forms  of  treatment  In  addition  to  krebiozen, 
and  your  report  does  not  contain  full  infor- 
mation on  the  other  types  of  therapy." 

Answer:  This  is  incorrect.  The  terms 
"many"  and  "full"  are  itmbiguous.  Only 
very  few  patients  received  X-ray  or  hormone 
therapy  along  with  krebiozen.  It  is  in  these 
patients  that  we  observed  that  X-ray  Impairs 
the  efTect  of  krebiozen.  Therefore  we  de- 
clined to  give  krebiozen  to  physicians  who 
were  using  radiation  at  the  same  time  or  had 
used  It  within  2  or  3  months.  Krebiozen  was 
never  given  with  cancer  suppressives,  except 
with  sex  hormones  when  they  had  failed. 
The  data  were  adequately  analyzed  in  this 
respect  apd  the  results  presented  In  tables 
and  discussed  In  the  text.  The  results  show 
that  neither  Rrior  radiation  nor  prior  sex 
hormones  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  re- 
sponse to  krebiozen,  except  when  X-ray  was 
given  shortly  before  krebiozen. 

"7.  The  report  contains  no  control  groups 
of  patients  not  treated  with  krebiozen  with 
which  to  compare  the  results  attributed  to 
krebiozen." 

Answer :  This  is  an  arbitrary  point  of  view. 
As  pointed  out  l>efore.  since  these  patients 
were  far  advanced  and  since  krebloeen  is 
nontoxic,  those  patients  who  did  not  re- 
spond were  used  as  a,  control  group.  Clini- 
cally this  has  been  considered  to  be  valid 
(vide  Infra).  Scientifically,  the  nonre- 
sponders to  krebiozen  either  may  not  have 
received  a  large  enough  dose  of  kreblOBea  or 
their  cancer  may  have  been  too  cancerous  to 
respond.  rv>rtunately,  krebloeen  which  is 
nontoxic  can  be  used  in  larger  doses  but 
all  other  cancer  therapies  cannot  be  because 
they  are  too  toxic  or  too  mutilating.  E^re- 
blozen  has  only  recently  been  used  in  larger 
doses  because  the  supply  has  been  short  and 
very  expensive. 

This  statement  assumes  'the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  group  of  patients  in  Identical 
clinical  condition  and  separating  them  Into 
a  group  which  receives  krebloeen.  and  a  group 
which  receives  other  therapy  or  no  therapy. 
Some  90  percent  of  otu-  patients  had  received 
a  "sentence  of  death"  from  some  cancer  spe- 
cialist of  from  a  few  weeks  to  6  months  and 
had  been  "written-off"  insofar  as  further 
therapy  was  concerned,  except  for  syaipto- 
matUc  therapy  forgwln,  etc.  We  had  no  facil- 
ities to  divide  them  into  a  "placebo"  group 
and  a  krebiozen  group.  The  best  that  could 
be  done  was  to  use  that  procedure  which 
was  also  employed  by  the  committee  of  the 
AMA  when  they  sought  to  evaluate  the 
merit  of  sex  hormones,  adrenalectomy,  uid 
hypophysectomy  in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

To  divide  deliberately  patients  into  a 
nontreated  and  treated  group  nks  rarely 
been  done  in  the  evaluation  of  a  therapy. 
It  was  not  done  in  the  case  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  merit  of  surgery  and  X-ray 
therapy.  It  has  not  been  done  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  most  of  the  so-called  suppressives 
of  cancer  growth.  It  was  not  done  by  the 
committees  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation In  the  evaluation  of  sex  hormones, 
adrenalectomy  and  hypophysectomy  in  the 
treatment  Cf  advanced  breast  cancer.    If  the 
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committee  of  the  NCI  can  supply  the 
mfans  for  a  "placebo"  control  test,  we  shall 
be  pleaaed  to  cooperate  by  supplying  the 
krebloMO  required  and  the  experience  and 
knowledge  regarding  kreblozen  gained  dur- 
ing 13  yea^  of  clinical  study. 

Why  shoold  we  be  criticised  for  making 
the  same  type  of  oomparlaon  which  the 
committee  of  the  AMA  made  and  on  which 
is  baaed  the  Justification  of  removing  the 
•adrenals,  the  pituitary  gland  and  the  use 
of  sex  hormones  In  treating  advanced  can- 
cer? 

"8.  The  report  does  not  present  criteria 
and  deOnltions  that  were  used  by  .the  re- 
porting physicians  for  measuring  therapeu- 
tic effects  such  as  tumor  size." 

Answer.  It  Is  Irrational  to  assume  that 
3.000  physidana  reported  statistlcaUy  con- 
sistent results  by  accident.  Even  if  there 
were  differences  in  the  measurement  tech- 
nique ftmong  the  physicians,  the  consistency 
of  data  obtained  and  provided  in  table  16 
and  discussed  In  chapter  VI.  page  19,  elimi- 
nates this  factor  as  pertinent  when  one  Is 
dealing  with  a  mathematical  sampling  of 
the  size  involved  in  our  study.  This  state- 
ment also  infers  that  3,000  n.S.  physicians 
are  incompetent,  which  is  not  true  because. 
regsutUees  of  the  measurement  technique  of 
'a  physician,  he  used  the  same  procedure  to 
measure  the  original  size  as  be  did  tq  meas- 
ure any  decrease. 

"9.  The  assessment  of  pain  Is  perhaps  the 
most  dllBcult  area  of  experimental  thera- 
peutics and  is  not  significant  without  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  a  techxilque  involving  a 
control  group:  such  Is  lacking  In  your  study." 
Answer.  There  was  a  control  group  in  our 
study  for  pain  and  the  results  are  shown  in 
our  report.  Furthermore,  a  good  correla- 
tion was  shown  to  exist  between  decreases 
In  pain  and  the  aize  of  the  tumor. 

Pain  is  an  individual  reaction  and  two  in- 
dividuals never  react  Identically  because  of 
varying  thresholds  either  to  the  cause  of  the 
pain  or  the  treatment  of  it.  Therefore,  the 
individual  must  provide  the  only  realistic 
basU  for  the v  measurement  of  pain  in  that 
individual.  By  determining  the  decrease  in 
the  pain  reported  by  the  Indivldxial  coinci- 
dent with  the  administration  of  kreblozen. 
and  if  this  decrease  brings  a  concomitant 
reduction  or  abolition  lo  the  need  for  opiates, 
available  only  by  a  registered  physician's  or- 
der, a  true  determination  of  pain  response  is 
obtained.  A  more  objective  criterion  for  the 
reduction  In  pain  does  not  exist.  The  ques- 
tion of  psychogenic  factors  has  been  ruled 
out  In  our  study  by  the  results  on  a  control 
group.  It  was  shown  that  among  those  pa- 
tients who  knew  they  were  receiving  kreblo- 
zen, as  compared  with  those  who  did  not 
know,  those  who  knew  actually  required 
more  narcotics  (to  the  extent  of  9  i>ercent  of 
cases)  than  those  who  did  not  know  they 
were  receiving  kreblozen.  We  have  seen  no 
rep>ort  of  the  study  of  cancer-catised  pain 
which  maintained  a  control  group  of  pa- 
tients who  were  denied  narcotics  or  anal- 
gesics. 

10.  Mortality  and  length  of  survival  re- 
main among  the  most  Important  points  of 
therapeutic  studies  on  cancer.  A  long  state- 
ment follows  questioning  our  data  on  breast 
cancer  and  brain  tumor  cases. 

Answer.  The  burden  of  this  statement  in 
its  total  context  is  to  attrlbxite  by  assump- 
tion only  the  results  we  report  for  the  ac- 
tivity of  kreblozen.  In  breast  cancer  and  brain 
'tiunor  cases,  to  caxises  other  than  kreblozen 
such  as  other  therapy  or  a  normally  expected 
survival  rate  of  similar  cases.  This  attitude 
Is  fhalntalned  throughout  the  NCI  letter 
of  March  7,  1962,  which  equates  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cases  treated  with  kreblozen  (and 
their  survival  time)  with  the  sxirvlval  rates 
of  cases  In  earlier  stages  of  the. disease  than 
prevailed  in  our  patients  at  the  time  of  the 
Initiation  o«  kreblo»n  therapy.  Since  our 
data  covers  cases  of  which  98  percent  were 


far  advanced  or  terminal,  the  NCJ  Com- 
mittee does  not  have  any  basis  for  epmparl- 
son  unless  statistics  on  equally  advanced 
cases  are  provided. 

11.  Throughout  the  report,  refeBence  is 
made  to  the  bioassay  of  kreblozen.  ^'ter  re- 
viewing t^e  section  on  bioassay,  w»l  do  not 
find  information  which  indicates  that  you 
have  a  bioassay  for  measuring  the  aa^ount  of 
a  material  In  terms  of  quantitative  activity 
of  the  preparation  being  tested  on  the  basis 
of  the  response  of  a  biological  organism. 

Answer.  This  is  not  a  competent,  tenable, 
or  justifiable  criticism:  It  could  b«  offered 
as  a  criticism  of  the  cure  of  cancer,  M  it  were 
nontoxic.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  same 
type  of  tumor  varies  in  regard  to  [its  sus- 
sceptiblllty  to  radiation  therapy^  Some 
cancers  of  the  breast  respond  to  X-riJr,  others 
do  not.  There  is  no  single  quantltalflve  dose 
of  any  therapeutic  agent  used  in  cancer 
therapy. 

A  curve  of  quantitative  activity  Is  found 
in  toxic  substances.  This  Is  not|  always 
the  case  with  nontoxic  substances  such  as 
kreblozen.  The  dose  of  all  drugs  haslcally 
is  that  amount  which  produces  a  «^eslrable 
clinical  response.  In  the  case  of  vitamin 
Bu,  which  is  nontoxic  and  used  in  the 
treatment  of  pernicious  anemia,  ifche  dose 
is  that  amount  by  weight  which  nroduces 
a  favorable  response  la  the  patl^*-  Our 
bioassay  procedure  Is  the  same?  There  can 
l>e  no  better  criterion  of  the  respohse  to  a 
drug  than  a  desirable  respxjnse  in  (i  patient 
whether  it  takes  0.01  or  10  milligrartis  of  the 
drug.  We  found  a  decrease  of  l^rwilt  cancer 
or  one  of  its  metastases  In  at  leteat  W  percent 
of  cases.  The  relation  between  the  amount 
of  kreblozen  twlminlstered  and  the  degree 
of  decrease  is  apparently  dependent  upon 
as  yet  scientiflcally  unknown  fsctors  of 
tumor  resistance  and  tumor  sensitivity  to 
kreblozen  in  Individual  patients.  You  can 
only  determine  the  sensitivity  of  ia  tumor 
to  a  therapy  by  giving  it  a  trial  in  an  indi- 
vidual patient.  However,  larger  Idoses  of 
kreblozen  calls  for  further  cllnlcalj  investi- 
gation. 

The  desperate  need  for  anticanoir  agents 
having  the  ability  to  decrease  th^  size  of 
tumors  without  causing  toxicity  jproblems 
Is  so  pressing  that  any  substanoe  alleged 
by  an  honest  scientist  and  many  physicians 
to  possess  such  properties  is  adequate  quali- 
fication for  Intensive  serious  resoirch  and 
a  fair  scientific  test.  In  this  conajection  It 
is  appropriate  to  remind  the  NCI  commit- 
tee once  again,  that  our  bioassay  ttrocedure 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  proved  or  dis- 
proved, and  this  validation  Is — jjteclsely — 
what  we  ha^ve  asked  and  are  ast^ing  the 
NCI  to  undertake. 

"12.  The  pharmacology  studies;  Involved 
comparatively  few  animals  •  •  •  tjhe  state- 
ments as  to  chemical  structure  are  not  sup- 
ported by  scientific  evidence.  Stiatements 
as  to  the  chemical  nature  of  krebi«>zen  have 
changed." 

Answer.  Concerning  the  pharlmacology 
studies,  we  used  enough  animals  to  show 
that  kreblozen  was  not  toxic  and  did  not 
affect  reproduction  and  growth  of  bffsprlng. 
How  many  animals  is  enough  is  !a  matter 
of  opinion.  Why  sacrifice  animals  urmeces- 
sarlly?  That  enough  animals  werfe  used  is 
witnessed  by  the  fact  that  krebUozen  has 
been  used  on  over  4,000  human  subjects  for 
periods  up  to  12  years,  without  evidence  of 
toxicity  being  reported  by  3,000  phjrslcians. 
After  It  was  used  on  dogs  it  was_  tried  by 
three  physicians  on  themselves  before  It 
was  given  to  patients  with  the  et)nsent  of 
the  patient. 

Those  observations  have  established  the 
substance  to  be  nontoxic  clinically  and  to 
produce  no  pathological  changes  "vpon  his- 
tological examination  in  animals  uhder  con- 
ditions of  repeated  use.  We  realize  that 
kreblozen  is  the  first  "anticanep"  agent 
reported   which    is    nontoxic,   but  we    can- 


not undersUnd  why  the  NCI  committee 
apparently  assumes  that  any  "anticancer" 
substance  must,  per  se,  be  toxic.  While 
quantiutive  toxicity  can  be  measured  in 
toxic  substances,  nontoxic  substances  can- 
not be  so  measured.  However,  the  above 
notwithstanding,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
your  predecessor  (Dr.  John  R.  Heller)  wrote 
In  November  1959  that  the  question  of 
toxicity  was  no  problem,  we  would  be  happy 
to  provide  a  reasonable  supply  of  kreblozen. 
ready  for  administration,  for  the  NCI  to 
conduct  its  own  toxicologlcal  tests  on 
animals. 

As  for  the  chemical  nature  of  kreblozen, 
we  have  provided  you  with  much  informa- 
tion on  this  subject:  its  source.  Its  antl- 
carclnogenlc  activity,  lU  elemental  consUtu- 
tlon  and  empirical  formula.  Its  molecular 
weight.  Its  melting  point,  and  lU  tmlque 
solubility  properties.  We  have  certainly 
supplied  sufficient  information  to  distin- 
guish kreblozen  from  any  other  compound. 
If  this  is  not  the  case  we  would  like  to  know 
what  other  substance  has  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  and  characteristics  pos- 
sessed by  kreblozen?  This  is  a  matter  to  be 
discussed  by  our  chemist  and  the  chemist 
at  the  NCI. 

Despite  what  is  not  yet  known  about 
kreblozen.  more  knowledge  exists  than  ex- 
isted for  insulin,  cortisone,  sex  hormone. 
pituitary  hormones,  or  penicillin  during  their 
corresponding  stages  of  development  and 
early  admlnUtratlon  to  paUents.  But,  no 
one  at  that  time  wished  to  ignore  any  of 
these  remedies,  or  to  forgo  their  testing 
and  use,  until  everything  possible  to  be 
learned  about  their  chemistry  had  been 
learned. 

The  first  chemical  analysis  of  kreblozen 
was  made  from  material  extracted  from  a 
mineral  oil  solution.  It  was  then  reported 
that  the  material  showed  many  CO  groups, 
some  sulfur  but  no  nitrogen.  When  a  new 
batch  of  kreblozen  was  produced  in  Illi- 
nois In  1960.  the  crude  material  was  analysed 
and  the  chemical  reported  that  in  this  ma- 
terial nitrogen  was  present.  He  said  the 
difference  in  his  two  reports  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  In  the  spectroanalysls  of  very  small 
amounts  of  a  substance,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  extracted  material,  the  CO  group  can 
sometimes  be  mistaken  for  the  NH,  group. 
There  was  not  enough  material  to  determine 
nitrogen  by  microanalysis.  The  presence  of 
sulfur  in  the  analysis  of  the  extracted  ma- 
terial nxay  have  been  due  to  organic  or  In- 
organic sulfur.  There  was  not  enough  ma- 
terial to  make  this  analysis.  On  the  basis 
of  early  analysis  and  Infrared  readings, 
kreblozen  was  tentatively  classified  as  a 
lipopolysaccharlde.  It  was  emphasized  that 
this  was  a  tentative  classification,  just  as  the 
classlflcatlon  of  "amlno-llpopKJlysacchau'ide"' 
Is  tentatively  designated  as  a  result  of  the 
finding  of  nitrogen  in  the  second  analysis  of 
the  pure  material.  There  Is  nothing  un- 
usual, until  the  structure  of  a  molecule  is 
established,  in  making  a  tentative  classifi- 
cation and  to  add  corrections  as  further  re- 
search provides  additional  information. 
Chemical  errors  of  this  sort  have  been  made 
frequently  in  the  chemical  study  of  hor- 
mones, such  as  thyroxin,  sex  hormones, 
adrenal  hormones,  pituitary  hormones,  etc. 
Pxirthermore,  regarding  the  difference  be- 
tween your  chemical  analysis  of  the  percent- 
age of  elements  and  ours,  neither  Is  this  un- 
usual in  experimental  work  with  small 
quantities.  We  retained  a  quantity  of  the 
precise  material  supplied  to  you,  under 
escrow  conditions,  and  an  Independent  labo- 
ratory has  fully  conftrmed  the  chemical 
analysis  we  quoted  to  you  of  the  Identical 
batch  we  supplied  to  you. 

The  NCI  Committee  would  certainly  not 
make  the  mistake  of  declining  a  test  on  the 
basis  of  lack  of  more  chemical  knowledge. 
This  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  estab- 
lished scientific  history  of  the  discovery  and 
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development  of  new  discoveries,  particularly 
In  the  case  of  natural  hormones.  The  thera- 
peutic and  physiological  activity  of  most 
hormones  and  drugs  when  first  discovered 
were  "soups"  compared  to  the  statos  of  kre- 
blozen. However,  we  have  offered,  and  offer 
again,  to  supply  the  NCI  with  whatever 
quantity  of  kreblozen  may  be  necessary  so 
that  additional  scientists  may  work  on  the 
problem  of  kreblozen's  chemistry.  To  know 
more  about  the  chemistry  of  kreblozen  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  you  desired  to  know 
the  cost  of  production  of  kreblozen.  Dr. 
Durovic  wrote  you  about  the  cost,  and  at 
the  same  time  offered  a  reasonable  amount 
without  compensation.  As  we  obtain  more 
chemical  and  physical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
stance we  shall  make  it  available  to  you 
Some  additional  information  has  been  gained 
.'•ince  September  29.  1961.  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  present  it  to  you. 

■"13.  We  would  be  glad  to  review  in  detail 
(1)  the  breast  cancer  cases;  (2)  what  you 
term  the  •twice-opened"  cases.  The  clinical 
data  ( in  order  to  make  such  a  review )  must 
include  the  entire  medical  record  of  each 
treated  patient.  Including  prior  history,  pa- 
thology <  with  biopsy  slides  i ,  and  hospital 
and  private  physicians  records  covering  all 
periods  of  treatment  for  the  malignancy  In- 
volved, and  all  other  medication  administered 
both  before  and  after  kreblozen  was  admin- 
istered." 

Answer:  Your  offer  to  further  stiidy  our 
breast  cancer  cases  as  well  as  those  cases 
which  were  opened,  then  closed  as  inoperable 
and  who  then  received  kreblozen.  and  who 
were  later  reopened  and  found  free  of  cancer 
appears— at  first — to  be  a  cooperative  gesture 
However,  the  conditions  for  this  have  the 
effect  of  immediately  withdrawing  the  offer. 
We  have  made  a  very  great  effort  to  obtain 
the  type  of  cas^  data  you  have  requested, 
although  the  period  of  time  covered  by  your 
request  is  most  unusual.  We  found  that  be- 
cause of  the  AMA-induced  controversy, 
which  has  impeded  our  study  of  the  past  12 
years,  much  of  the  original  prekrebiozen 
treatment  data  we  requested  has  been  re- 
fused to  us  by  hospitals  and  by  physlcJnns 
fearful  of  AMA  reprisals  for  identifying  with 
kreblozen  even  to  the  extent  of  cooperating 
in  a  scientific  study.  The  patients,  or  their 
records,  are  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States. 

These  records  extend  for  periods  up  to 
15  years.  Many  of  the  patients  moved  from 
place  to  place  and  from  hospital  to  hospital. 
Many  are  dead.  This  request  of  the  NCI 
Committee  represenU  a  financial  and  time 
requirement  of  an  indeterminable  amount 
and  period.  Consequently,  if  you  believe 
this  information  is  important  in  order  to 
conduct  new  clinical  tests  in  order  to  ob- 
tain new  clinical  data  (and  despite  the  ex- 
tensive data  we  have  available  now)  we  sug- 
gest that  the  NCI  obtain  the  services  of 
other  Federal  agencies  with  the  legal  au- 
thority and  power  to  sectu-e  this  Information 
irom  hospitals  and  physicians  who  have  re- 
fused It  to  us  Our  case  reports  include  a 
histological  study  of  the  case  prior  to 
kreblozen  treatment.  This  information  was 
attested  to  by  licensed  physicians.  In  this 
connection,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  present  to 
a  group  of  your  leading  clinicians  a  num- 
ber of  krebiozen-treated  paUents  <  together 
with  their  records  and  their  physicians) ,  who 
have  survived  4  years  or  more  on  kreblozen, 
for  interviewing  and  laboratory  and  physical 
examination.  We  believe  this  will  serve  the 
interests  of  science  and  is  a  classical  pro- 
cedure. We  further  suggest,  as  a  part  of 
this  meeting,  or  in  a  separate  meeting,  that 
we  meet  with  a  group  of  your  leading  chem- 
ists, pharmacologists  and  statisticians  so 
that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss further  and  answer  every  single  ques- 
tion raised  In  your  letters  and  In  the  letter 
signed  by  H.  B.  Andervont. 

In  conclusion,  we  readily  admit  that  if  we 
are  denied  knowledge  of  the  individuals  who 


have  refuted  ova  work;  are  denied  publica- 
tion of  our  findings  in  your  scientific  Jour- 
nal; and  are  denied  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate and  discuss  our  findings  with  your 
scientists,  we  are  frustrated  in  the  face  of 
the  exercise  of  such  arbitrary  power. 

Kreblozen  has  been  under  clinical  study 
since  1949.  The  leader  of  this  investigation 
had  been  himself  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Advisory  Cancer  Council  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  We  have  pro- 
vided extensive,  and  perhaps  unequaled.  re- 
search material  on  an  "anticancer"  agent 
in  the  hands  of  physicians  whose  duty  it  be- 
comes to  take  care  of  advanced  cancer  pa- 
tients. We  have  complied  with  every  de- 
mand, possible  of  fulfillment,  which  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  has  made  upon  us. 
We  believe  the  record  will  show  this  to  be 
the  case  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  statement  in  resolving  this 
issue  will  not  lie  with  the  proponents  of 
kreblozen. 

In  your  letter  to  Dr.  Durovic  dated  De- 
cember 29,  1961  you  sUted  that  "I  think 
it  will  be  important  to  get  together  with 
you  after  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  our  comments."'  This  letter  was  then 
followed  by  your  letters  dated  March  7.  1962 
and  March  8.  1962.  We  l)elleve  that  the 
meeting  referred  to  In  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 29  is  now  in  order.  And.  we  there- 
fore request  such  a  meeting  and  await  yotir 
suggestion  as  to  time  and  date. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 

A.  C.  IvT,  Ph.  D..  MX). 

Stfvan  DtTiovic,  M.D. 

John  F.  Pick,  MJ). 


The  Hypqthfsis  avd  Theory  on  Which  the 
Production  and  Stxtdt  of  Krfbiozen  Is 
Based 

introduction 
The  hypothesis  and  information,  on  which 
the  production  and  study  of  Kreblozen  is 
based,  will  be  very  briefly  presented.  A  large 
book  could  be  written  on  this  subject.  In- 
stead, only  a  brief  summary  of  our  ideology 
will  be  presented.  Reference  will  be  omitted, 
but  will  be  provided  on  request. 

OtTTLlNI  or   HYPOTHESIS 

1.  Since  the  human  body  and  the  rodent 
body  occasionally  cures  itself  of  advanced 
cancer,  a  substance  or  substances  which  in- 
duce remissions  and  regressions  of  cancer 
should  be  found  in  the  body. 

2.  The  susceptibility  and  resistance  of  dif- 
ferent species  and  organs  must  be  explicable 
on  the  basis  of  the  presence  or  lack  of  sub- 
stances which  prevent  the  development  and 
spread  of  cancer  cells. 

3.  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  sub- 
stances, which  stimulate  and  inhibit  and 
even  eliminate  organ  structures.  Is  found  in 
the  study  of  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

4.  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  sub- 
stances, which  stimulate  and  inhibit  the 
multiplication  of  cells  and  which  lead  to 
saturation  of  the  cell  and  reduplication  of 
normal  structure  is  observed  in  the  reaction 
to  and  repair  of  Injury. 

5.  The  reticulo-endothellal  (RE)  cells  or 
system  (RES),  becatise  of  the  numerous  de- 
fensive and  repair  functions  it  manifests, 
has  been  suspected  as  playing  an  Important 
role  in  increasing  the  resistance  to  the 
development,  invasion,  and  metastasis  of 
cancer. 

6.  Extrac  9  of  blood  serum  and  tissues 
(spleen)  have  been  made  and  reported  to  In- 
hibit iChe  multiplication  of  cells  and  cancer 
growth. 

7.  (A)  It  was  hypothesized  that  all  cells, 
especially  the  RES,  contain  a  complex  of 
two  substances,  the  function  of  which  la 
to  control  the  growth  and  multiplication  of 
the  cell,  one  stimulating  and  the  other  in- 
hibiting. In  cancer,  the  growth  stimulat- 
ing substance  is  no  longer  counterbalanced 
by    the   growth    inhibiting   substance.    The 


cancer  cell  has  lost  the  restraining  portion 
of  its  growth  and  multiplying  regulatory 
complex. 

(B)  Can  the  restraining  substance  be  re- 
placed In  the  cell,  or  can  an  external  re- 
straining substance  from  other  cells  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  cancer  cells  so  that 
they  cease  multiplying  and  are  destroyed? 
It  was  believed  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  "Yes,"  on  the  basis  of  item  1 
in  this  outline.  Attention  was  directed  to 
the  RE  cells  as  the  most  probable  source 
of  the  restraining  substance,  since  It  is 
well  established  that  it  synthesizes  and  se- 
cretes substances  concerned  with  the  defense 
and  repair  of  the  body. 

(C)  Since  the  mold  Actinomyces  bovis 
(Hartz).  called  AB.  causes  a  tumor  in  cattle 
and  horses  to  develop  which  consists  of 
much  connective  tissue  and  RE  cells.  It  was 
assumed  that  an  extract  of  this  mold  when 
injected  into  an  animal  would  serve  as  a 
strong  stimulus  to  the  RE  cells  throughout 
the  body  to  produce  and  secrete  Into  the 
blood  their  growth -controlling  substance,  or 
more  likely  the  cell-growth  inhibiting  portion 
which  probably  exists  in  the  area  of  an 
injury  during  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
reparative  stage,  when  the  multi^lcatlon  of 
cells  ceases  and  the  maturation  of  cells 
occurs. 

(D)  The  horse  was  chosen  for  Injection 
because  of  its  size  and  becatise  of  the  low  fat 
content  of  the  servun  and  was  injected  with 
an  extract  of  AB,  enough  to  cause  a  mild 
reaction.  Three  or  4  weeks  later,  after  the 
reactive  stage  of  response  of  the  RE  cells 
had  cleared  and  the  late  reparative  stage  was 
underway,  the  horse  was  bled.  This  should 
yield  a  nontoxic  substance. 

(E)  To  render  the  hypothetical  substance 
permeable  to  all  cells  It  was  hypothesized 
that  it  should  be  soluble  in  fat  and  in  water. 
So,  the  serum  was  extracted  with  a  fat  sol- 
vent, the  solvent  evaporated,  the  residue  ex- 
tracted with  water.  When  the  water  was 
evaporated  a  light  yellowish  brown  substance 
remained. 

(F)  This  is  a  new  approach  and  has  no 
relation  to  the  antigen-antibody-approach 
of  Ehrlich.  which  has  more  recently  been  re- 
activated In  relation  to  transplantable  can- 
cers. According  to  the  kreblozen  theory, 
Aciinomycln  D  Is  of  value  In  the  treatment 
of  some  cancer  patients  because  It  stimulates 
the  RB  cells  to  produce  krebiosen,  which  In 
turn  favorably  affects  the  cancer  patient. 

DISCUSSION 

The  foregoing  outline  will  be  discussed 
briefly. 

First.  The  only  observed  fact  on  which  a 
hope  that  a  "cure"  of  advanced  cancer  can 
be  found  Is  that.  In  1  out  of  50,000  to  100.000 
patients  with  advanced  cancer,  the  body 
cures  itself  of  cancer.  This  shows  that  the 
body  possesses  the  mechanism  for  the  cure 
or  arrest  of  cancer.  If  the  essential  part  or 
parts  of  the  mechanism  can  be  ascertained 
and  adequately  mobilized.  This  observation 
indicates  that  a  chemical  substance  or  sub- 
stances exist  in  the  body  which  may  prevent 
the  cancer  cell  from  multiplying  and  hence 
cause  an  arrest  and  remission  of  the  disease. 

Second.  It  may  be  considered  as  established 
that  a  species  and  even  a  family  suscep- 
tibility to  cancer  exists  and  that  this  sus- 
ceptibility extends  to  certain  organ  sites, 
as  the  skin.  lung,  stomach,  or  colon,  for 
example,  and  that  this  obtains  for  mice, 
rats,  and  man.  Furthennore,  the  results  of 
certain  experiments  show  that  the  suscepti- 
bility to  cancer  may  be  manipulated  so  as  to 
render  a  mouse  or  rat  more  or  less  sus- 
ceptible. One  of  us  (A.CJ.)  and  many  others 
have  submitted  supp>ortlng  evidence.  A 
variation  In  chemical  substances  or  enzyme 
systems  is  undoubtedly  concerned  in  deter- 
mining the  different  degrees  of  susceptibility. 
This  indicates  that  a  search  should  be  made 
in  the  body  for  the  chemical  substance  or 
substances,  which  Increase  the  resistance  of 
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■pedflcally  or  nonspeclflcally  irritated  (meta- 
bolleally  or  otherwise)  »re«8  in  the  body  to 
malignant  changes.  Such  a  eubsUnee  or 
substances,  in  adequate  amounts,  may  be 
concerned  not  only  with  the  prevention  of 
cancer  but  also  its  caaftplete  remission  in 
the  remote  cases  referred  to  above. 

Third-  During  the  emlwyologlcal  devel- 
opment of  multicellular  animals  and  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  special  organs  for 
the  secretion  of  "organ  hormones,"  such  as 
the  gonade,  thyroid,  and  pltutary  gland,  evi- 
dence Is  seen  of  the  effects  of  local  hor- 
mones which  are  concerned,  not  only  in 
stimulating  cell  growth  but  also  in  inhibit- 
ing It;  and  finally  causing  the  complete 
disappearance  of  certain  cells  and  even  or- 
gans. What  could  be  responsible  for  such 
fascinating  phenbmenon  other  than  chem- 
ical substances? 

Fourth.  In  the  process  of  the  reaction  to 
injury  and  the  repair  of  Injury  there  Is  evi- 
dence of   the   operation   of   chemical   sub- 
stances which  stimulate  and  Inhibit  (at  the 
appropriate  time  for  normal  repair)  cell  mul- 
tiplicatloin.   In  fact,  in  most  cases  during  the 
first  stage  of  the  reaction  to  Injxii-y.  the 
multiplication  of  cells  Is  so  remarkable  that 
the  following  question  arises:  Why  does  not 
a  cancer  develop  every  time  we  are  Injured? 
The  Injtuious  agent  may  vaif  from  that 
which  causes  the  metabolically  engendered 
hjVVrpltiMl»'  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  that 
caused  by  methylcholanthrene  and  by  ra- 
diant energy,  including  perhaps  cosmic  rays. 
It  has  been  hypothesized  by  others  that  nor- 
mal development  and  repair  depend   on  a 
dynamic  balance  of  positive  and  negative 
growth  factors,  or  of  local  antacids  or  self- 
remedial  factors  of  which  there  are  two  types, 
hormones    (excitatory)    aj^d   chalones    (In- 
hibitory)   which  Btlmulate  and  inhibit  the 
growth  of  ceUs  during  repair.    In  the  case 
of  a  neoplastic  timior  the  balance  Is  upset. 
It  is  difflcult  to  conceive  how  normal  repair 
might  occur,  unless  such  a  mechanism  were 
involved  In  the  regulation  of  the  repair  proc- 
ess.   The  withdrawal  of  the  stlmvUi  does  not 
account  for   all   of   the   observed   facts   in 
repair. 

The  autacoide  concerned  in  embryological 
development  and  the  repair  of  injury,  are 
probably  more  general  In  their  action  than 
Um  growth  promoting  action  of  the  th]rrold 
hormone,  the  anterior-pituitary  hormone, 
and  these  sex  hormones  concerned  in  the 
development  of  the  anatomic  sez  character- 
istics and  the  control  of  the  reproductive 
processes.  These  autaoolds  app^kr  and  were 
necessary  diirlng  the  process  of  evolution 
considerably  before  the  thyroid  and  anterior- 
pituitary  and  most  ot  the  known  sex  organs. 
whi£h  are  highly  specific  In  regard  to  the 
target  tisaius  on  which  they  act  to  stlmiilate 
growth.  Bven  the  thyroid  and  anterior- 
pituitary  hOTmones  are  quite  specific,  and 
some  of  the  autacolds  involved  in  the  process 
of  embryological  development  are  very  spe- 
dftc.  On  the  contrary  the  autacolds,  con- 
comed  in  the  control  of  multiplication  and 
maturation  ot  cells  and  the  maintenance  of 
normal  structure  during  devlopment  and  re- 
pair at  the  cellular  and  local  tissue  level. 
may  be  of  a  general  chemical  character  or 
chemically  quite  similar. 

Primitive  autacolds,  inside  and  outside  the 
epithelial  and  connective  tissue  cells  and  the 
cells  of  the  reticuloendothelial  (RS)  syptem 
(RSS) .  must  be  concerned  In  the  growth  and 
multiplloatlon  of  cells,  the  secretion  of  base- 
ment memlwanes.  Intracellular  cement  and 
its  degree  of  polymerization,  and  in  the 
oontrbl  of  mutual  interrelationships  for  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  normal  struc- 
ture. In  view  of  the  well-established  syn- 
thetic and  secretory  activity  of  the  cells  of 
the  RES  for  defensive  purposes,  and  Its  dis- 
tant humorally  stimulated  responses  during 
the  reactlTS  stage  of  a  local  injury  (infec- 
tious or  noninfectious),  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume    that    the    RES,    especially    in    the 


spleen,  bone  marrow  and  liver,  maf^  during 
the  late  reparative  stage,  (a)  se^te  into 
the  blood  or  lymph  a  Chalons  for  Vm  inhibi- 
tion of  growth  and  the  maturation  of  cells, 
or  (b)  an  autacoid  which  will  in  a^me  way 
antagonize  the  growth  stimulatlftg  sub- 
stances responsible  for  the  multlpllijatlon  of 
cells  during  the  reactive  stage  of  tl^e  repair 
of  an  inj\iry. 

Such  a  theory  is  supported  by  several 
very  striking  observations.  Only  two  will 
be  mentioned  here.  The  first  peittalns  to 
several  articles  in  the  literature  showing 
that  normal  fibroblasts  or  epithelial  cells  In 
tissue  culture  are  frequently  transformed 
Into  cancer  cells.  This  suggests  jthat  RE 
cells  form  a  chalone  which  inhibits  the  mul- 
tiplication of  cells  and  favors  the  matura- 
tion of  cells  or  In  some  other  way  ^nalntaln 
the  multiplication  of  cells  within  the  range 
of  normality.  In  the  absence  of  the  re- 
straining or  controlling  influence  ojf  the  RE 
cells  or  Its  coimterpart  In  early  a^bryonlc 
life,  multiplying  cells  tend  to  becoate  malig- 
nant or  autochthonous. 

The  second  striking  observatlati.  which 
reveals  the  Importance  of  the  Rll  cells  in 
the  regulation  of  the  multlpUcatlctt  of  cells. 
pertains  to  the  fact  that  ACTH  «^d  corti- 
sone depresses  the  local  and  genejal  func- 
tions of  the,  RES  and  facUltates  the  trans- 
plantation and  metastasis  of  cancer  cells. 
X-radlatlon  liT  doses  which  depress  the  RES 
do  likewise.  These  latter  effects  ain  be  an- 
tagonized by  the  Intravenous  injection  of 
living  cells  from  the  spleen  or  boru*  marrow. 
and  possibly  by  appropriately  mad*  extracts 
of  such  cells.  Cortisone  and  X-iradlatlon 
cause  a  lymphocytolysls,  and  lymphocytes 
have  been  suggested  as  posseeslng  some 
"anticancer"  effect  (Murphy). 

Fifth.  The  RES,  because  of  the  Numerous 
defensive  and  repair  functions  It  xfaanlfests. 
might  be  suspected  to  play  a  rols  In  deter- 
mining the  resistance  of  the  bo^y  to  the 
development,  invasion,  and  metastasis  of 
neoplastic  growth. 

Numerous  articles  have  been  reivlewed  In 
"The  Biochemistry  of  Cancer"  by  Drs.  K. 
Stern  and  R.  Willhelm.  More  recsht  articles 
have  been  reviewed  by  Dr.  K.  Steraj  In  "Reti- 
cule-Endothellal  Structure  and  f^inctlon" 
edited  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Heller.  In  general  this 
Uteratiu-e,  though  controversial.  Indicates 
that  an  increased  activity  of  the  RES  In- 
creases the  resistance  to  tumor  transplanta- 
tion and  production  by  carcinogens,  and 
delays  and  prevents  the  development  of 
spontaneous  tumors  and  decreasss  the  rate 
of  growth  and  development  of  ms^sta5es. 

Sixth.  Substances  have  been  extracted 
from  the  blood  serum  and  tissues  which  have 
been  reported  to  inhibit  the  muliiplication 
of  cells  and  the  growth  of  cancej".  It  has 
been  observed  by  at  least  threei  different 
groups  of  Investigators  that  thc^pleen  has 
an  "anticancer"  substance.  One  (group  has 
suggested  that  the  spleen,  which  is  rich  in 
RE  cells,  secrets  an  "antlblastic"  hormone 
which  was  called  "nesenchymin." 

A  substance,  which  inhibits  ths  growth  or 
destroys  fibroblasts  In  tissue  culture,  has 
been  found  in  the  ether -soluble  firaction  of 
blood  serum.  A  substance  which  cytolyses^ 
cancer  cells  in  vitro  has  been  rotlnd  In  the 
ether-soluble  fraction  of  the  blood  serum  of  a 
cancer-free  patient,  but  not  in  a  f ancer  pa- 
tient. One  of  us — A.  C.  I. — foundl  that  the 
blood  serum  of  a  young  cancer-free  adult 
human  contains  a  thermolabile  substance 
which  cytolyses  Ehrlich's  ascites  carcinoma 
cells.  A  second  heat  resistant  substance  was 
also  detected.  Five  different  groups  of  in- 
vestigators have  found  that  anlmijl  body  fat 
from  different  sources,  when  used  ijs  a  vehicle 
for  hydrocarbon  carcinogen,  inhibited  the 
action  of  carcinogen. 

Those  observations  may  not  be  tjelated  and 
may  have  no  therapeutic  merit  cr  promise. 
But  a  review  of  this  literature,  Iti  the  light 
of     modem     tissue     extraction     Ichemlstry, 


shows   that  this  subject  has  neither  been 
adequately     nor     Intensively     investigated. 
One  of  us  (A.OJ.)  has  had  two  candidates 
for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  extract  the  liver  of  dogs 
and  pigs  for  an  "antlblasUc"  subeUnce  for 
malignant  tumors  in  mice   and  rats.     The 
resulU      were     essentially      negative,      and 
favorable  results  could  not  be  reported,  as 
has  been  true  of  the  reporu  in  the  literature. 
But,   this   does   not    mean   that  no    "antl- 
blastlC*  BUbsUnce  of   therapeutic  value  In 
tissues  exists.     Historically  the  road  to  the 
discovery  of  a  "hormone"  or  a  specifically 
active  substance  In  tissues,   is  strewn  with 
many  failures   and  much  litter.      One   has 
only  to  recall   the  controversy   and   barren 
criticism  which  accompanied   the  Isolation 
of  active  subetances  from  the  cortex  of  the 
adrenal,  or  the  lapse  of  20  years  between  the 
initial   report    of  the  presence   of  a  hypo- 
glycemic agent  in  the  pancreas  and  the  final 
accepUnce  of  Insulin.     There  was  also  an 
almost    20-year    lapse    between    the    Initial 
discovery  of    penicillin   and  its  application. 
The    problem    of    producing    repeatedly    a 
tissue   extract   effective    in   cancer   may    be 
similar   to    the   dlfllculty   which   has   been 
experienced  in  the  case  of  the  extraction  of 
other   autacolds.  or  hormone   and   chalones. 
where  success  has  followed  many  failures. 

HOEMONE    FUNCTION    OF    xmCULOENDOTHrLJAL 
STSTEM 

Seventh.  A  portion  of  our  hypothesis 
maintains  that  the  cells  of  the  RSS  may 
secrete  locally  a  hormone  or  autacoid.  which 
is  concerned  In  the  Inhibition  of  the  malig- 
nant multiplication  of  cells,  and  that  on 
appropriate  stimulation  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  the  substance  may  be  Increased  and 
released  into  the  blood  In  amounts  greater 
than  normal.  Kreblozen  Is  not  a  substance 
which  arises  de  novo  as  the  result  of  Inject- 
ing a  horse,  for  example,  with  something 
foreign  to  his  body. 

This  Is  quite  different  from  the  antigen- 
antibody  immune  substances  which  Ehrlich 
studied  in  relation  to  cancer  and  which  have 
been  studied  recently  in  relation  to  trans- 
plantable cancer.  It  la  also  quite  different 
from  the  properdin  system  of  immunity  by 
which  cytolysls  of  certain  foreign  cells  and 
bacteria  occurs,  because  properdin  la  chemi- 
cally different  from  kreblozen  and  has  neither 
In  fact  nor  by  hypothesis  a  regulating  or  In- 
hibiting action  on  the  process  of  the  cell 
multiplication  of  body  cells. 

On  the  contrary,  kreblozen  by  hypothesis 
and  in  fact  is  of  the  nature  of  what  is  termed 
a  "tissue  hormone"  or  "tissue  autaooid"  be- 
ca\ise  It  Is  produced  in  tissues  throughout 
the  body.  It  is  not  an  organ  hormone  pro- 
duced by  specialized  organs,  such  as  the 
thjrroid   and    pituitary    glands. 

To  make  ourselves  clear  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  have  adopted  the  termi- 
nology of  E.  A.  Schaefer,  Longmann's  Green 
(London).  The  subject  of  the  classification 
of  autacolds  must  be  considered  at  sonte 
length  to  avoid  confusing  krebloeen  with 
Immune  bodies. 

An  autacoid  regulates  the  metabolism  of 
cells;  they  are  self-remedial  substances 
which  act  to  maintain,,  a  relatively  steady 
state  (homeostasis)  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
organs  and  parts  of  the  organs  of  the  Ixjdy. 
There  are  two  types  of  autacolds.  One  Is  a 
hormone  which  stimulates  or  excites  or 
speeds  up  processes,  and  the  other  is  a 
chalone  which  Inhibits  or  slows  down  proc- 
esses. They  exist  in  the  body  before  any 
foreign  substance  is  injected  Into  the  body. 
though  their  rate  of  production  may  be  in- 
creased by  injecting  certain  things  into  the 
body. 

An  endocrine  organ  Is  an  organ  or  ag- 
gregate of  many  cells  with  a  specialized 
function;  namely,  to  manufactiire  and  to 
separate  or  secrete  within  the  body,  cm*  nu>re 
specifically  to  secrete  Into  the  blood  or 
Ijrmph,  a  substance  which  has  a  specific 
effect  on  some  distant  tissue  or  target  cells. 
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A  clas.sific.tion  of  the  autacolds,  loosely 
called  hormones,  will  be  provided,  which  In- 
dlcntcs  the  different  methods  of  production 
of  the  special  agents  which  regulate  metab- 
olism. (To  obtain  this  broader  view  the 
reader  Is  referred  to  "General  Endocrinology" 
by  C  D  Turner  and  to  Polypeptides  Which 
Stimulate  Smoothe  Muscle,"  J.  H.  Gaddne. 
published  by  Livingstone.  Ltd  ,  London. 
1955  ) 

1.  Endocrine  organ  hormones;  These  auta- 
colds or  hormones  are  produced  In  special- 
ized organs,  the  physiological  function  of 
which  Is  concerned  only  with  the  production 
of  such  autacolds  or  hormones.  These  auta- 
colds pass  Into  the  blood  and  lymph  and  have 
a  specific  effect  on  a  target  tissue  usually  at 
.some  distant  place  In  the  body. 

2  Tissue  or  local  hormones  produced  nor- 
mally: These  niitacolds  are  produced  In  the 
cells  oi  orgnns  or  general  tl.ssues  of  the  body 
which  perform  other  functions  than  to 
manufacture  and  secrete  autacolds.  There 
are  three  general  types  of  tissue  hormones. 

(a)  Those  which  are  formed  by  some  tis- 
sue such  as  the  ga.strlc  or  Intehllnal  mucosa 
and  have  a  sf>eciflc  effect  on  one  or  several 
target  organs.  Examples  arc:  secretin,  pan- 
craczymln.  cholecystoklnin,  gastrla, 

(b)  Those  which  act  locally  where  pro- 
duced and  where  as  excess  pas.'^es  Into  the 
circulation  to  have  an  effect  on  distant  or- 
gans, under  conditions  where  the  excess  Is 
not  totally  destroyed  In  the  blotxi.  such  as 
heparin  and  hl.stamine, 

(c)  Those  •which  act  only  locally  where 
produced,  m.ne  or  very  little  passing  Into  the 
blood,  such  as  substances  released  by  nerve 
endings,  acetylcholine  and  norepinephrine: 
and  specialized  EUbstances  which  exercise 
local  control  over  the  growth,  multiplica- 
tion and  maturation  of  cells  and  the 
maintenance  of  structural  and  functional 
relations  between  connectUe  and  epithelial 
tissues.  Kreblozen  hypothetically  Is  an 
example  of  this.  Seratonln  may  be,  al- 
though it  may  belong  under   (b). 

3  Tissue  hormones  produced  by  abnormal 
conditions:  (a)  Those  produced  locally  in 
inflammation  and  the  action  of  which  Is 
s{>ecific  and  local  only,  such  as  leukoiaxia. 
Jiecrosl.i,  leukocldia,  bradykinln. 

(b)  Those  produced  locally  In  inflam- 
mation and  which  pa.ss  into  the  blood  to  af- 
fect distant  tissues  specifically,  such  as  leu- 
kopenln.  leukocytocln,  pyroxln.  histamine. 
Kreblozen  hypothetically  is  produced  In  the 
late    reparative    stage    followiUE;    injury. 

Eighth.  Tlie  view  that  the  RES  is  a  physic- 
logical  entity  thougti  scattered  throughout 
the  body,  is  gaining  wide  acceptance.  Its 
better  known  functions  are;  (a)  phagoey- 
tosls:  (b>  clearance  from  the  blood  of  large 
particles  (Xcr  function)  and  their  storage 
for  metabolism  or  slow  excretion:  (c»  hu- 
moral defense  mechanism  In  which  It  forms 
white  blood  cells  In  larger  numbers  and  syn- 
thesizes antibodies  and  secretes  them  Into 
the  blood  and  lymph;  (d»  concerned  with 
the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  vitamin  A 
and  cholesterof;    le)    hormone  production. 

The  hormone  or  autacoid  production  by 
tlie  RES  and  spleen  will  be  briefly  discussed 
because  the  kreblozen  hypothesis  main- 
tains that  the  substance  Is  a  local  hormone 
which  finds  lu  way  Into  the  bloodstream 
when    its    pnxluction    is    increased. 

The  older  Itterattire  on  the  production  of 
"antlblastlc"  or  "anticancer"  stibstances 
(mesenchymin)  by  the  RES  has  been  re- 
viewed by  Stern  and  WlUhelm  "The  Bio- 
chemistry of  Cancer.  '  More  recently  Un- 
gar  his  described  the  extraction  of  Splenln 
A  and  B  from  the  spleen,  and  their  role  as 
hormones.  (G.  Ungar:  Endocrinology  37: 
329,  1945  )  Quite  recently  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  a  "blockade"  of  the  RES  renders 
anlmnls  more  susceptible  to  the  lethal  effects 
of  various   stresses. 

Furthermore.  It  has  been  found  that  boiled 
extracts  of  spleen  or  piasma  of  rats  which 


have  been  made  resistant  to  trauma  by  re- 
peated exposure,  protect  normal  rats  against 
traumatic  shock  (A.  S.  Gordon  et  al.  In  "RE 
Structure  and  Function"  by  J.  H,  Heller 
Ronald  Press,  New  York.  1958 >.  Finally! 
considerable  evidence  indicates  the  spleen 
secretes  hypoxyllonln  and  an  hemopoietic 
substance.  The  secretion  of  an  Inhibitory 
growth  substance— a  chalone — Is  evident  in 
splenonegalic  inhibition  of  the  bone  marrow. 
Another  typ>e  of  evidence  which  indicates 
that  the  RE  cells  can  manufacture  and  se- 
crete other  substances  than  antibodies  Is 
derived  from  information  concerning  the 
storare  diseases  of  these  cells.  For  example, 
kerasln  accumulates  In  the  RE  cells  In 
Gauchers  disease,  and  sphingonyleln  accu- 
mulates in  the  RE  cells  in  Niemann-Plck 
disease  Kerasln  and  sphingonyleln  are 
glycolipide.  thus  the  RE  cells  can  synthesize 
a  sugar-fat  compound  Some  Investigators 
believe  that  the  RE  cells  secrete  amyloid 
found  In  Intercellular  spaces  In  a  disease 
called  amyloidosis.  Amyloid  is  a  polysac- 
charide and  consists  of  N-acetyl  glucocamlne. 
glucuronic  acid  and  sulfate,  a  neuraminic 
acid  perhaps,  a  f(jrm  of  which  Is  found  In 
the  blood 

POSSIBLE       HYPOTIlF-TUAL       DIFFlCULTIE-S       CON- 
FRONTING  THE   THEORY 

There  arc  two  hypothetical  possibilities 
which  might  Interfere  with  the  effectiveness 
of  an  agent  extracted  from  normal  'issues. 
which  stop  the  over  multiplication  of  cells 
In  response  to  Injury  or  prevent  the  multi- 
plication of  cancer  cells. 

First.  In  many  cases  the  cancer  cells  may 
become  so  modified,  or  so  foreign  to,  or  in- 
dependent of  the  controlling  chemicalb  in 
the  normal  body  (other  than  a  food  supply 
and  a  waste  disposal  system),  that  It  has 
become  completely  nonresponslve  to  sub- 
stances which  act  under  normal  conditions. 

Second.  The  cancer  cells  may  at  first  mani- 
fest some  resj>orise  to  an  Inhibitory  agent 
and  then  become  nonresponslve  or  refractory. 
This  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  tumors 
of  the  thyroid,  prostate,  and  breast.  In 
these  ca.«es.  In  some  patients,  the  cancer  cells 
have  lost  their  physiological  property  of  being 
inliiblted  by  Iodine,  female,  and  male  sex 
hormone,  respectively.  In  other  cases,  a 
patient's  cancer  cells  may  show  a  remission 
for  several  weeks  or  months,  and  then  become 
nonresponslve.  So.  the  development  of  a 
nonresponsiveness  or  refractoriness  may  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  normal  agent  in  the 
tissues. 

Since  refractoriness  does  not  develop  under 
normal  conditions  to  such  a  product  as  the 
one  we  have  postulated,  the  problem  is  to 
find  why  it  develops  in  the  cancer  patient 
or  in  the  case  of  cancer  cells.  A  dosage  fac- 
tor only  may  be  involved.  Or.  the  postulated 
anticancer  substance  may  operate  in 
combination  with  other  substances  or  eys- 
tems,  such  as  the  properdin  system,  or  a 
substance  which  induces  naturation,  or  a 
substance  which  causes  cells  to  secrete  the 
material  which  forms  the  Intercellular 
cement  or  ground  substance  and  basement 
membranes. 

It  would  appear  that  substances,  which 
regulate  growth  and  prevent  abnormal  mul- 
tiplication and  Invasion,  exist  inside  all  ceils 
and  around  and  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  cells  or  in  the  connective  tissue  cellular 
elements  such  as  fibroblast*  and  RE  cells. 
This  suggests  a  mutual  relationship  between 
epithelial  cells  and  the  soft  tissue  skeleton 
which  would  have  to  be  maintained  In  an 
equilibrium  by  chemical  compounds. 

For  example,  the  hyperplasia  of  epithelial 
cells  in  response  to  an  Irritant  remains  only 
a  "reactive  hyperplasia'  until  some  change 
occurs  either  In  the  cells  or  in  the  basement 
membrane,  or  both,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  proliferating  cells  penetrate  the  base- 
ment membrane  and  invade  surrounding 
tissue.     Then  the  hyperplasia  becomes  "in- 


vasive "  or  "cancerous. "  When  the  malignant 
or  Invasive  cell  is  trapped  in  a  capillary  in 
the  lung  or  bone  marrow,  or  when  they  in- 
vade a  muscle,  they  move  in  the  stroma  be- 
tween the  cells. 

More  mature  carcinoma  cells  form  or  se- 
crete some  stroma  and  attract  arteries  and 
veins,  but  the  younger  and  more  active  cells 
at  the  periphery  have  no  stroma  and  form 
no  basement  membrane.  Some  agent  which 
would  stimulate  the  maturity  of  the  invasive 
and  rapidly  multiplying  cell,  which  would 
cattse  it  to  secrete  a  basement  membrane  or 
cement  su instance  should  exercise  an  anti- 
cancer effect.  Does  the  maturity  or  differen- 
tiation of  a  cell  just  happen?  Or  is  i^due 
to  a  substance  or  to  the  lack  of  a  substance? 

B     PRODUCTION    AND    CHEMISTRT    OF    KSEBIOeEN 

Production  of  kreblozen  can  be  divided  in 
two  steps,  production  of  stimulant  and  ex- 
traction of  kreblozen. 

1.  Production  of  stimulant:  Actinomyces 
bovls  (Hartz)  Is  produced  anaeroblcaUy  in 
glyceronated  broth,  or  by  any  other  method 
Of  cultivation.  The  culttire  is  removed  by 
filtration  and  washed  in  normal  saline  solu- 
tion, the  culture  is  then  macerated  in  ndr- 
mal  saline  solution  to  which  is  added  one 
percent  of  bile  acids  salts  (sodium  glyco- 
choiate  and  sodium  taurocholate) .  After 
thorough  masceratlon  the  emulsion  is 
brought  to  concentration  which  corresponds 
to  10  grams  of  fresh  culture  in  100  cc  of 
liquid.  The  macerate  Is  then  sterilized  by 
filtraUon  througli  Berkefeld  filter,  and 
stenlly  divided  and  sealed  in  ampules  of  5 
cc  each. 

?.  Extraction  of  kreblozen;  The  horse  is 
usfed  as  the  most  appropriate  animal  for 
kreblozen  production.  The  animal  Is  In- 
jected intravenously  with  sterile  emulsion 
of  actinomyces  bevis  prepared  as  above  de- 
scribed. The  animal  is  given  foi^r  to  eight 
injections  within  a  month,  starting  with  a 
quantity  of  2  cc  and  increasing  It  to  15  cc. 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  animal  and 
the  way  of  its  reaction  to  the  Inoculation. 
One  month  after  injection,  the  animal  is  bled 
to'  death.  To  prevent  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  sodium  citrate  is  added  in  the  amount 
of  0  3  percent  final  concentration,  and  the 
serum  is  separated  by  centrifugation. 
Serum  is  then  extracted  by  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  bensene  (bensol),  diethyl  ether  or 
petroleum  ether  for  1  hour  in  a  hermeti- 
cally closed  container,  with  an  electric 
mixer  installed  inside.  Solvent  is  decanted 
and  evaporated  at  the  vacuum  of  40-  C. 
Greasy  residue  is  extracted  now  with  double* 
amount  of  triple  distilled  water,  and  dried 
in  vacuum  at  40*  C.  Reextraction  with 
triple  distilled  water  has  to  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times  to  obtain  pure  kreblozen. 

First,  kreblozen  was  extracted  only  from 
the  blood  serum.  Later  extractions  were  en- 
larged and  kreblozen  was  obtained  from  the 
other  tissue  of  animals. 

Kreblozen  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  white 
yellowish  powder.  Later  it  was  crystallized. 
The  recent  chemical  study  indicates  molecu- 
lar weight  for  kreblozen  to  be  923.9  and 
molecular  formula  to  be  C.-H„JJ,^0.,,.  From 
the  chemical  data  available  up  to  now  it 
.seems  that  kreblozen  may  be  classified  as 
an  aminolipopolysaccharide;  however,  since 
:he  structural  formula  of  the  drug  is  not  yet 
completed  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  ten- 
tative classification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  permit  me  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senatoc:  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Some  of  us  ai^  puzzled 
by  the  escalation  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  after  the  escalation  of  the 
budget  figures. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.    We  all  know  that  the 
lovable  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  which  deals 
with  these  matters,  and  that  he  is  deeply 
bound  up  with  the  question  of  medical 
research-    In  this  field,  he  has  done  out- 
standing work.    It  pains  me  to  have  to 
oppose  him.    I  have  served  on  the  com- 
mittee with  him.    I  love  him.    It  pains 
me  to  have  to  criticize  one  of  his  sacred 
cows.    He  is  so  persuasive,  so  charming, 
so  public  spirited,  so  quietly  indispensa- 
ble and  personally  self-effacing,  that  we 
want  to  give  him  everything  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  him. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  happy  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  commend 
him  for  the  thorough  work  which  he  has 
done  in  analyzing  this  item.  Last  year 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  join  with  him  in  a 
similar  endeavor  respecting  the  same 
phases  of  the  budget.  I  supported  his 
amendment,  and  he  supported  mine,  all 
of  which  were  designed  to  reduce  the 
appropriations  to  the  figures  which  the 
Department  itself  thought  could  be  ef- 
fectively used. 

Despite   our   efforts,   the   Senate   last 
'    year    appropriated    considerably    more 
than  was  sought  by  the  Department. 

L,ast  year,  the  Government  had  a  defi- 
cit of  $6,700  million.  Now.  in  this  very 
fiscal  year,  in  which  we  are  about  to  vote 
to  exceed  the  NIH  budget  estimate  by 
$120  million,  the  Nation  is  facing  a  Fed- 
eral deficit  of  $4.5  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  we  have  a  liberal 
President.  He  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  field  of  health. 
Certainly  those  who  are  charged  with 
responsibility  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  are  persons  of  compassion 
and  understanding;  but  they  know  what 
they  can  do  with  money,  or  they  should 
not  be  there.  They  say  that  the  amount 
for  which  they  have  asked  is  all  that 
they  can  effectively  spend. 

In  view  of  the  national  budgetary  sit- 
uation, and  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration itself  does'not  want  the  $120  mil- 
lion which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
seeks  to  remove  from  the  budget  at  this 
time.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  certainly  intend  to  do  so.  I  thank 
him  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas!,  with  whom  I  served  for 
many  years  in  close,  warm  friendship  on 
the  Coriunittee  pn  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, has  been  disappointed  in  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  krebiozen.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  diligent, 
persistent,  and  almost  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  have  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  accept  this  particular  product. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  no.  not  at  all: 
merely  to  make  a  test. 

Mr.  HILL.  Dr.  Ivy  has  been  uitwilling 
to  have  the  test  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  and  regula- 
tions of  the  National  Cancer  institute. 
Any  time  he  will  go  there  and  submit 
his  product  to  a  test,  as  everyone  else 
does,  the  Institute  will  test  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Dr.  Ivy  ha.s  made  a 
full  statement  of  the  process  Ifl'  whicii 
krebiozen  is  manufactured,  togetbt^r  with 
a  statement  of  the  molecular  cojitent  of 
krebiozen.  That  is  in  the  material  I  am 
submitting.  It  will  be  printed.  AL^o.  he 
has  filed  the  statistical  experitnce  of 
4,200  cases  of  3,000  physician.s. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  that  in  itself  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  te$t.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  in  .spite  of 
what  the  Senator  has  inferrelj  in  his 
statement  this  afternoon,  is  a  ve|iy  carcT 
ful,  meticulous  agency,  one  which  has 
certain  definite  and  specific  requirements 
for  the  meeting  of  a  test.  Wheriever  Dr. 
Ivy  takes  his  product  to  the  Institute,  if 
it  meets  the  requirements  or  meets  the 
test,  his  product  will  receive  the  (ipproval 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  my  jud<;ment, 
even  though  Dr.  Ivy  could  meet  every 
requirement  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Cancer  Research,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  would  still  refuse  to  ihake  the 
te«t  on  one  ground  or  another. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  Dr.  Ivy  will  Itake  his 
product  out  there  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  test,  I  am  sure  he  )m11  have 
his  product  approved.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, consider  the  test  made  for  Dr. 
Sabin  of  his  oral  vaccine  for  it)olio.  It 
was  some  6  to  8  months  after  pr.  Sabin 
said  it  was  a  good  product  tt^at  it  re- 
ceived a  clearance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     All  I  ask 
test  be  made.     For  years,  the  Institute 
has  been  refusing  to  make  the  test. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
continue  to  have  something  dome  about 
this  matter.  The  door  is  wide  ppen.  If 
Dr.  Ivy  will  follow  the  proper  procedure 
laid  down,  not  only  for  his  projduct.  but 
for  all  products,  and  if  his  prodlict  passes 
the  test,  it  will  receive  the  approval  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  complaint  has 
been  made  that  the  content  of  krebiozen 
has  not  been  stated.  I  think  this  was 
a  proper  criticism  in  the  eajjly  years. 
But  it  has  been  removed  in  we  claims 
which  Dr.  Ivy  has  stated.  Nqt  only  is 
the  molecular  content  given,  but  also 
the  process  by  which  krebiozen  i.s  manu- 
factured is  given.  We  have  Offered  to 
have  a  double  blind  test  made-<-500  per- 
sons to  be  given  krebiozen,  an<l  500  not 
to  be  given  it.  No  one  would  kojow  which 
persons  received  it  except  the  statisti- 
cians. Then  the  results  couldl  be  com- 
pared. 

Mr.  HILL.  Dr.  Ivy  has  not  Offeicd  to 
take  his  product  out  to  the  Institute  and 
submit  it  to  the  conditions  Itiid  down 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  not 
only  for  his  product  but  for  all  other 
products,  as  well. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Natipnal  Can- 
cer Institute  has  never  clearly  said  what 
the  conditions  are.  I  am  sure  Dr.  Ivy 
would  be  ready  to  meet  them  if  the  Insti- 
tute will  state  them. 
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Mr.  HILL.  If  he  will  meet  the  test 
which  everyone  else  must  meet — and 
many  others  meet  it — he  will  have  his 
test  made.  If  his  product  passes  the 
test,  it  will  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Itistitute. 

Of  cour.se.  it  is  easy  for  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  read  off  citations  of  ex- 
periments and  deride  the  use  of  mon- 
keys. Everyone  knows  that  a  monkey 
comes  nearer  to  being  like  a  human 
being  than  does  any  other  animal  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  That  is  why  the  mon- 
key is  so  important.  That  is  why  mon- 
keys are  used  so  largely  in  experiments. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  studies  of  mon- 
keys are  not  biological;  they  are  be- 
havioral. 

Mr.  HILL.     The  behavior  records  of 
monkeys  are  studied  just  exactly  as  other 
factors  miKht  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  life  and  bioloRy  of  a  monkey. 
To  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
to  deride  the  u.se  of  monkeys  for  bio- 
logical tests  IS  just  as  logical  as  to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  deride  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  to  send  a 
monkey  out  in  space.     A  monkey  named 
Ham  was  sent  into  space  before  our  first 
astronaut   was  sent  into  space.    Why? 
Because    before    risking    the    life    of    a 
human  beiny.  a  man,  we  wanted  to  know 
what   the  risk  would  be  to  an  animal 
which  is  more  like  man  in  its  biology 
than  any  other  animal.     So  Ham  was 
.sent  into  space  first. 
.  Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     In  that  circumstance. 
It  wa.s  absolutely  necessary  to  learn  the 
behavior  of  a  monkey. 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  course,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  because  unless  the  be- 
havior of  a  monkey  is  known,  it  cannot 
be  known  what  the  reactions  of  a  human 
being — a  man  or  a  woman — will  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  believe  it  is  important  to 
find  out  how  a  colony  of  baboons  is 
initiated? 

Mr.  HILL.  One  of  the  important 
things  is  a  study  of  perinatal  conditions, 
to  learn  what  happens  in  the  womb  be- 
fore a  child  is  born  and  what  might  bo 
done  to  prevent  mental  retardation, 
blindness,  deafness,  and  all  the  other 
maladies  from  which  children  suffer 
when  they  are  in  the  womb  of  the 
mother.  Many  children  are  bom  with 
terrible  disabilities.  Studies  of  these 
conditions  is  sought  in  .spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  not 
been  able  to  have  a  cancer  drug  ap- 
proved. 

Mrs     NEUBERGER.     Mr.    President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.      I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  our  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  to  go  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  visit  the  monkey 
colony  and  the  monkey  house  there. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  Sunday 
afternoons  I  have  ever  spent  was  when 
I  went  there  and  studied  the  case  his- 
tories of  those  monkeys;  and  generations 
of  them  are  kept.  It  was  in  that  way 
that  polio  vaccine  was  developed. 

I  was  amused  and  interested  in  the 
recitation  of  the  projects.     I  was  also 
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concerned  with  the  request  by  a  Cabinet 
member  of  great  importance,  "Why  is  it 
necessary  to  find  out  why  fried  potatoes 
are  brown  and  why  grass  is  green?" 
But  those  things  are  very  important  in 
cormection  with  the  developments  in 
science. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes,  indeed.  As  we  know, 
Mr.  President,  many  different  avenues 
must  be  explored  and  many  different 
tests  must  be  made  in  order  to  obtain 
the  needed  answers,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  biology. 

Mr.  President,  I  hare  already  stated 
.some  of  the  figures  involved:  but  I  think 
I  should  state  now  that  this  year  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  originally 
requested  $1,029,945,000;  that  was  re- 
duced by  the  Budget  to  $780,400,000;  the 
House  voted  to  increase  that  amount  by 
$60  million,  to  $840,800,000:  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations,  after 
hearing  many  witnesses,  and  after  a 
numb<?r  of  days  of  hearings — and  some 
of  the  witnesses  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  scientists,  research  investi- 
gators, doctors,  and  biologists  in  this 
counti-y — recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $900,800,000,  which  is  $60  million 
more  than  the  amount  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Hovever,  Mr.  President,  that  is  $129 
million  less  than  the  original  requests  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  President,  in  referring  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  their 
work,  let  me  say  that  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  leading  medical 
publications  in  the  United  States — the 
Medical  World  News.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  one  of  the 
men  actively  associated  with  this  maga- 
zine and  one  of  the  most  famous  doctors 
in  the  United  States  is  Dr.  Alton 
Oschner,  of  New  Orleans.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
lender  l  knows  him  well.  Other  very 
distinguished  doctors  are  very  active  in 
this  work  and  are  on  the  editorial  board 
of  this  magazine. 

The  April  27.  1962.  issue  of  Medical 
World  News  carries  an  article  which  de- 
scribes an  outstandmg  award  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  Dr.  James  A. 
Shannon,  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  article  states  that  several 
weeks  ago  Dr.  Shannon  received  recogni- 
tion by  means  of  an  award  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has 
referred  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, but  now  I  call  attention  to  this 
award  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  article  states: 

A  great  scientist  may  be  a  rare  phenome- 
non, but  a  great  administrator  of  scientists 
Is  even  more  rare.  Largely  unsung,  some- 
times s'.ubbornly  opposed  by  the  very  men 
he  serves,  the  administrator  must  be  able  to 
understand  the  nature  of  research  and  shape 
Its  direction  while  handling  the  practical 
problems  of  managing  and  financing  it. 

This  week  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences recognized  this  rare  talent  by  award- 
ing Its  highest  honor  to  the  research  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Dr. 
James  A.  Shannon,  who  presides  over  the 
Grovernmenfs  vast  Investment  In  medical 
research  and  whose  decisions  largely  influ- 
ence the  content  of  that  research. 

Even  as  Dr.  Shannon  received  the  Public 
Welfare    Medal,    Congress    was   preparing   to 


give  him  a  record  new  budget  of  nearly  $1 
billion  to  finance  thousands  of  projects  at 
NIH  and  other  institutions  acroes  the 
country. 

So.  Mr.  President.  Dr,  Shannon  has 
received  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  its  highest  honor,  its  Public 
Welfare  Medal,  for  his  great  work  and 
his  fine  administi-ation  and  for  the  fine 
discernment  and  judgment  he  has  exer- 
cised as  the  Director  of  these  Institutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
say  that  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Institutes  themselves? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  $129  million  smaller 
than  the  amount  the  Institutes  have 
requested. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  when  it  is  said 
that  this  amount  is  more  than  what  was 
requested,  that  is  not  the  case? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  amount  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  is  $129 
million  less  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  Institutes  themselves,  and  thus 
the  amount  we  recommend  will  be  $129 
million  less  than  the  amount  of  funds 
requested  by  the  outstandingly  distin- 
guished research  scientists,  biochemists, 
doctors,  and  biologists  to  whom  we  look 
to  carry  on  this  research  work  for  us. 
The  men  who  came  before  our  commit- 
tee, representing  these  outstanding  re- 
search scientists,  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  this  work,  and  who 
have  made  such  marvelous  progress  in 
the  development  of  medical  science  in 
America,  requested  $129  million  more 
than  the  amount  the  Senate  committee 
has   recommended. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Last  year,  we  were 
confronted  with  a  similar  situation: 
and  the  administration  told  us  that  the 
amount  it  recommended  was  all  that 
could  profitably  be  spent. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who  has  done  such  magnificent 
work  in  this  field,  whether  during  the 
last  year  the  Institutes  of  Health  have, 
in  fact,  spent  more  than  they  originally 
told  us  was  all  that  they  could  sp>end. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  have,  indeed.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  York  knows,  they 
held  back  a  reserve;  and  in  the  last 
quarter  they  have  relea.sed  the  reserve 
and  have  proceeded  with  that  program, 
as  Congress  had  contemplated  and 
provided. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  they  actually  used 
the  funds  which  Congress  had  voted? 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  knows,  in  many  matters  I  con- 
sider myself  on  the  conservative  side. 
But  in  this  situation  I  find  myself 
rather  on  the  other  side,  if  there  is  real 
and  substantial  doubt  about  how  much 
could  be  effectively  spent. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
yield  1  minute  to  me.  I  should  like  to 


relate  a  personal  experience  which  ex- 
plains why  I  take  this  position, 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  One  of  my  friends 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  pistol,  and 
incurred  a  trauma  which  resulted  in  a 
growth  on  the  brain.  He  was  in  his 
early  forties.  He  developed  an  epileptic 
seiziu-e  as  a  result  of  that  brain  injury. 
He  went  all  over  the  country,  seeking 
medical  help. 

He  entered  a  private  hospital  in  New 
York  City,  which  is  a  very  fine  hospital, 
and  he  stayed  there  for  quite  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  He  made  prog- 
ress and  we  were  all  encouragtd.  He  is 
a  man  of  only  modest  means,  and  when 
he  left  this  private  hospital,  we  all 
hoped  and  prayed  that  he  would  be  for- 
ever spared  from  these  epileptic  seizures 
that  he  had.  The  terrible  thing  of  it  is 
that  vei-y  soon  after  he  left  the  hos- 
pital he  had  another  seizure.  It  was 
clear  that  his  condition  was  still  serious. 

Finally,  we  were  able  to  get  him  into 
the  Institutes  of  Health.  They  shot  air 
through  his  spine,  into  his  brain.  In 
the  course  of  that  treatment  he  went 
through  tortures.  They  cut  a  hole  in 
his  head,  found  a  tumor,  but  were  so 
worried  about  the  great  danger  in- 
\olved  in  an  operation  thafc  they  did 
not  dare  operate  to  remove  the  tumor. 
They  tested  it  for  malignancy,  and 
found  that  there  was  none;  so  they  left 
It  there,  because  they  explained  that  if 
it  were  removed  by  an  operation,  he 
might  be  paralyzed  for  life. 

When  he  returned  to  consciousness, 
they  explained  the  situation  to  him,  and 
."^aid,  "'In  any  case,  you  will  be  paralj^zed 
at  least  on  one  side  if  the  operation  is 
not  performed." 

A  few  weeks  later  the  operation  was 
performed.  Another,  larger  hole  was 
cut  in  the  top  of  his  head.  A  few  days 
ago  he  walked  out  of  there,  a  weU  man. 

He  had  been  to  leading  doctors  all  ' 
over  the  United  States,  for  treatment  of 
this  kind.  But  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  were  the  only  place  where  he 
finally  obtained  treatment  that  forever 
cured  his  very  grave  and  unique  condi- 
tion. 

As  we  know,  they  do  not  charge  any- 
thing to  the  richest  patient  or  to  the 
poorest  patient.  They  will  take  only 
cases  in  which  something  can  be  done 
to  advance  medical  science. 

So,  I  feel  that  we  should  give  the  In- 
stitutes of  Health  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  amounts 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  suggesting 
are  necessarily  the  correct  ones.  I  would 
rather  have  seen  the  House  figures  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield,  so  that 
I  may  make  an  observation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  veiy  dramat'ic  example  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  given  to  us? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  caliber  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work  at  the  National 
I^istitutes  of  Health  is  remarkable  and 
outstanding.  I  hope  more  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  visit  these  Institutes.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  NeubergerI  has  already 
visited  them;  and  I  hope  many  more 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  go  there  and 
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will  see  what  is  being  done  and  will  visit 
some  of  the  hospitals  and  institutions 
where  these  research  programs  are  being 
conducted.  If  Senators  will  do  that,  I 
think  they  will  take  an  entirely  different 
view. 

To  return  to  the  observation  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  let  me  say 
that  any  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
that  work  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  could  earn  four  times  or  five 
times  as  much  if  they  were  engaged  in 
private  practice. 

Mrs.    NEUBERGER.    Mr.    President, 
^will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  cannot  let  this 
opportunity  go  by  without  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  the  work  they  are  doing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relationship  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer.  As  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  the  President  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  appointing  an  advisory  committee 
to  go  into  this  question,  once  and  for  all. 
with  respect  to  regulations  in,  the  way  of 
advertising,  and  whatever  ot^er  steps 
may  be  necessary.  The  doctors  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  explor- 
ing the  question  in  the  most  scientific 
and  thorough  way.  They  have  given  us 
a  great  deal  of  support  and  time.  This 
is  a  new  burden  being  put  upon  them. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee in  reference  to  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.    The  report  states: 

In  order  to  further  this  vital  program,  the 
committee  lias  aUowed  an  additional  $2  mil- 
lion over  the  House  allowance  for  the  sup- 
port of  categorical  clinical  research  centers 
and  broad  program  grants  designed  to  meet 
the  physical  costs  and  the  research  costs 
of  regional  units  engaged  in  comprehensive 
attacks  on  cancer. 

On  page  451  of  the  hearings  we  find 
the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Terry : 

A  combined  increase  of  about  $12  million 
in  our  environmental  health  programs  Is  in- 
tended primarily  to  Increase  research  and 
training  grants  in  air  and  water  pollution, 
milk  and  food  sanitation,  and  radiology. 

V 

As  we  know,  there  is  concern  over 
whether  radiation  may  perhaps  be  af- 
fecting our  food  supply.  We  need  a  study 
Df  this  subject  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

When  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  can  use 
:he  money,  I  merely  suggest  that  a  Sen- 
itoT  go  out  there  and  talk  to  them  about 
requests  for  grants.  My  own  ^perience 
mth  the  medical  school  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  OregOTi  tells  me  how  difiBcult  it 
s  to  get  money  for  these  grants.  They 
are  in  demand  at  all  times. 

As  one  who  has  had  a  personal  experi- 
3nce  and  a  very  direct  effect  from  the 
work  on  research  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  I  say  if  they  can  use 
;he  money,  this  is  one  field  in  which  we 
should  certainly  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  HTTiTi.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  As  I  have  said,  they  asked  for 
%  great  deal  more  money  than  the  com- 
oiittee  recommended. 

Earlier  I  said,  when  an  application  for 
funds  for  grants  for  research  was  made, 


how  thoroughly  that  application  was  ex- 
amined, how  they  first  had  to  go  through 
what  is  known  as  the  study  section,  com- 
posed of  19  or  20  scientists,  not  in  the 
Government,  but  out  of  the  Government , 
composed  of  men  from  some  of  tfcie  most 
distinguished  colleges,  universities,  bio- 
logical institutions.  The  record  shows 
that  the  service  section  ordinailily  re- 
jects at  least  half  of  them,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  two  out  of  three  of  the 
applications.  The  rejections  run  &s  high 
as  66%  percent  of  the  applications. 

After  the  service  section  reviews|  an  ap- 
plication, it  goes  to  the  counciL  That 
council  is  made  up  of  people  not  from 
the  Government,  but  out  of  the  Oovern- 
ment,  men  who  are  in  the  scientific, 
biological,  biochemical,  and  bioiihysical 
fields,  as  well  as  lay  people.  Th«n  they 
take  the  result  of  the  study  sectiion  and 
study  it  themselves  and  go  thi-Ough  it. 
Unless  the  application  is  approved  by 
the  council,  the  Surgeon  Generftl  can- 
not make  a  grant  of  $1  asked  fo»f  in  the 
application. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERj  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  12  Jiinutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  }^■^n  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  penator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me  while  I  mention  the  name 
of  another  hero  in  this  field,  like  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  refer  to 
Representative  Keefe,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
served  in  the  House  while  I  was  B  Mem- 
ber there.  He  was  very  conservative. 
but  in  this  issue  he  was  a  great  believer. 
I  had  the  honor  to  cosponsor  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute  bill,  and  «fe  would 
never  have  had  success  with  it  without 
the  help  of  Representative  Bleefe.  I 
equate  him  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama.  I  thiBJk  it  is 
worthy  at  this  time  to  mention  tJt»at  fact. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  certainly  join  the  Sen- 
ator in  paying  tribute  to  the  great  work 
of  Representative  Keefe,  liecause  he  was 
a  hero  in  this  fight  in  the  Qouse  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  we  had  a 
committee  of  consultants  who  stujdied  the 
whole  matter  of  NIH,  its  operation,  its 
administration,  its  award  of  grtints,  the 
results  from  these  grants.  They  brought 
100  different  witnesses  before  thjat  com- 
mittee, representatives  from  the  medical 
profession,  representatives  from  Ithe  bio- 
logical and  science  organizations,  rep- 
resentatives from  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  the  American  Heart  Association, 
the  Mental  Health  Association,  afid  such 
organizations  as  the  Rockefeller  founda- 
tion and  its  committee  for  health,  and 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  its  cotiimittee 
for  health.  They  studied  this  <iuestion 
for  10  months.  They  came  throv^gh  with 
a  report.  One  of  the  member^  of  the 
committee  was  Gen.  David  E.  Sarnoff. 
I  do  not  have  to  tell  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  he  is.  He  is  perh|ap.s  the 
leading  person  in  the  field  of  scientific 
management.  He  is  head  of  BJ^A.  He 
has  done  much  to  bring  forth  the  great 
inventions  through  the  electror(ics  and 


communications  field.  Here  is  what  he 
said  at  that  time: 

Now.  as  a  businessman,  my  approach  was 
to  find  the  answers  to  the  specific  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  asked  when  you  as- 
signed the  mission  to  the  committee  of  con- 
sultants: "Was  efficient  use  made  of  the 
funds  provided?" 

Well,  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the 
concluslo!!  of  this  committee  as  stated  In 
this  report,  a  conclusion  based  on  exhaus- 
tive study,  exhaustive  examination,  testi- 
mony from  expert  witnesses,  and  so  on,  not 
an  ofT-the-culT  conclusion,  and  that  conclu- 
sion is  as  follows 

•Considering  the  Federal  research  program 
as  a  whole,  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  support  of  research  on 
major  disease  problems  have  been  expended 
by  Federal  agencies  with  remarkable  effi- 
ciency" 

The  other  members  of  that  committee 
testified  to  the  same  effect — the  remark- 
able efficiency  of  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  time  permitted 
me  this  afternoon  to  narrate  some  of 
the  things  that  have  come  to  us  through 
our  programs  of  medical  research.  It 
was  just  25  years  ago  that  all  96  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  joined  in  spon- 
soring the  legislation  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  A  year  later 
the  Federal  Government  supported  re- 
search in  medical  research  beyond  the 
confines  of  its  own  laboratories. 

A  few  months  ago  in  an  article  in  the 
di.stinguished  publication.  Science.  Dr. 
Lindsay  and  Dr.  Allen,  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  pointed  out  that  the 
death  rate  from  all  diseases  stands  at 
only  44  percent  of  the  death  rate  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

When  these  96' Senators  signed  that 
resolution  for  the  begirming  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  does  the  Senator  say 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  is  respon- 
sible for  that? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  not  claim  all  the 
credit  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
I  .said  earlier  that  we  had  research  going 
on  through  private  research,  through 
benevolent  organizations  like  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  Ford  Foundation, 
and  other  benevolent  organizations 
But  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
done  much  to  provide  the  leadership  and 
inspiration  for  the  team  that  has  carried 
on  this  great  research  work  that  has 
been  of  particular  benefit  .to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and,  for  that  matter,  to  people 
all  over  this  earth. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  its  funds 
for  medical  research  has  been  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  in.spiration  to  private  in- 
dividuals. 

In  1960.  $333  million  went  into  medical 
research  from  private  funds,  given  by 
private  individuals.  t 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  frdhi 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator could  tell  us  what  percentage  of  the 
amount  that  the  committee  is  now  ask- 
ing us  to  appropriate  would  be  used  to 
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train  researchers.  I  mean  for  basic 
educational  facilities  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  training  these  persons  so  that  they 
could  do  any  type  of  research. 

Mr.  HILL.    I  will  check  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  amount 
of  money  we  are  asked  to  appropriate  is 
far  beyond  the  amount  which  could  ac- 
tually be  used  by  those  now  available  to 
do  this  vitally  important  work. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  went  into  that  ques- 
tion very  thoroughly  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  researchers 
are  available.  My  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  who  sat  by  my 
side  during  the  hearings,  confirms  what 
the  hearings  show. 

Out  of  the  $900  million  in  the  Senate 
allowance,  for  training  programs  for  re- 
searchers there  would  be  used  $159 
million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  people 
would  be  involved?  Does  the  Senator 
have  that  information? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not 
have  the  number  of  people  involved. 
That  much  money  is  involved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  those  research- 
ers trained  at  colleges,  and  do  those  col- 
leges receive  a  portion  of  th^  money  to 


expand  their  facilities  and  pay  for  some 
of  their  administrative  costs? 

Mr.  HILL.  They  are  trained  at  some 
of  the  coUeges  receiving  this  money,  and 
at  some  other  institutions,  including 
some  great  research  institutions  such  as 
Sloan -Kettering  in  New  York. 

I  do  not  wish  to  cut  my  friend  off,  but 
I  have  only  a  few  minutes  remaining, 
and  I  should  like  to  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  is  there 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin  has   10   minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  will  let  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  use  some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
My  purpose  in  asking  the  Senator  to 
yield  was  to  ask  unanimous  cofisent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  history 
of  appropriations  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  from  1950  to  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  a  very  fine  man 
and  an  eloquent  debater,  but  much  of 
what  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  is 
utterly  irrelevant. 

Nobody  is  against  research.  Nobody 
is  against  increasing  research.  We  all 
i-ecognize  the  great  value  of  medical  re- 
search and  we  favor  it  enthusiastically. 
I  am  not  criticizing  NIH.  I  simply  say 
that  the  huge  increase  requested  by  the 
administration  is  enough. 

My  argument  is  that  the  budget  esti- 
mates would  increase  the  spending  for 
medical  research  by  $134  million,  which 
would  be  almost  a  record  increase.  The 
Senate  proposal  would  make  that  $254 
million,  which  would  shatter  all  records. 
We  have  never  had  such  a  mammoth  in- 
crease in  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  position  taken  by  competent  peo- 
ple in  the  administration  is  that  such  a 
large  amount  of  money  cannot  be  effi- 
ciently expended.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
is  that  the  administration  was  not  able 
to  spend  $72  million  of  the  money  which 
was  appropriated  to  NIH  for  the  last  fis- 


cal year.  It  is  true  that  the  administra- 
tion put  a  $46  million  "stop"  on  it,  but  in 
spite  of  that  there  was  $26  million  which 
could  not  be  spent. 

I  have  talked  to  the  people  at  the  Can- 
cer Institute.  They  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  reserved  by  the  ad- 
ministration they  were  unable  to  allo- 
cate $10  million  in  grants.  They  were 
able  to  allocate  only  $117  million. 

The  Heart  Institute  had  the  same  kind 
of  problem.  They  were  unable  to  spend 
$5  million,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
that  the  administration  reserved,  of  the 
amount  which  ^as  made  available  to 
them. 

The  general  research  and  services  peo- 
ple were  also  unable  to  spend  a  large 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  money  still 
available. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Institutes  cannot 
spend  the  amount  of  money  it  is  suggest- 
ed we  provide. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  research  program 
should  be  cut  back.  The  research  pro- 
gram should  be  increased,  but  it  Should 
be  increased  at  a  modest  rate. 


The  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  a 
very  excellent  point  when  he  implied 
that  this  additional  money  is  not  likely 
to  return  much  by  way  of  research,  be- 
cause there  is  a  limited  amount  of  re- 
search personnel  available. 

This  is  a  point  of  major  difference  be- 
tween my  amendment  and  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  What  my  amendment 
would  do  is  to  reduce  by  $55  million  the 
training  amount.  It  would  do  that  for  a 
very  important  reason.  It  would  do  that 
because  Dr.  Shannon  recommended  that 
we  do  so.    Dr.  Shannon  said: 

It  Is  my  view  that  there  should  now  be  a 
Hioratorlum  ol  at  least  a  year  In  this  rate  of 
growth  to  permit  the  schools  to  adjust  to 
these  programs  and  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reexamine  our  training  policies  and 
reassess  future  needs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  we  pro- 
vide the  additional  training  money,  it 
merely  means  the  research  people  will 
not  be  able  to  do  an  efficient  or  appro- 
priate job. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  ..Furthermore,  it  will 
mean,  as  I  stressed  bfefore.  that  people 
would  be  taken  out  of  medicine  and  put 
into  research  not  in  the  rapid  but 
orderly  way  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  in  a  far  greater  proportion  than 
they  should  be. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  briefly.  I 
do  not  have  much  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  quotaticm  from  Dr. 
Shannon  was  not  of  this  year,  but  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  August  of  196 1 :  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  Since  then  the  study  on 
manpower  has  been  made.  I  hold  the 
study  in  my  hand.  It  shows  that  we 
miist  increase  the  funds  for  more  train- 
ing, for  turning  out  more  manpower. 
That  is  what  the  Senate  committee  would 
provide.   That  is  what  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  recommenda- 
tion by  Dr.  Shannon  this  year  is 
exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  HILL.     No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  exactly  the 
same. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  the  report  in  my 
hand.  It  is  here.  It  deal£  with  man- 
power. I  was  surprised  that  the  Senator 
went  back  to  the  old  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  "old  report" 
is  only  10  months  old. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  was  a  report  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Augxist  of  1961. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  had  the  moratoriimi 
until  the  study  could  be  finished.  The 
study  has  been  finished.  They  have 
asked  for  money  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  study,  since  the  re- 
port of  last  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Bane  report 
made  exactly  the  same  recommendation. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Bane  report  is  3  or  4 
years  old.    That  is  about  4  years  old. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.,  It  makes  exactly 
the  same  recommendation  as  the  latest 
manpower  report. 
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Mr.  HILL.    The  Bane  report  is  4  or  5 
years  old. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Lotiifilana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wanted  to  d&cuss 
a  lifcUe  xxKHre  at  length  with  my  ^  good 
friend  f nan  Alabama  my  contention  that 
too  mueli  money  is  beW  provided  for 
these  programs  than  can  be  economically 
spent.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not  have 
the  time  to  go  into  this  at  any  length. 
But  my  point  Is  this:  No  one  can  con- 
tend that  these  are  not  good  programs. 
Unfortunately,  even  a  good  program  can 
be  overdone.  This  puts  me  in  the  unen- 
viable position  of  having  to  oppose  my 
good  friend  from  Alabama,  although  I 
do  support  these  types  of  medical  re- 
search programs. 

As  was  pointed  out  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appsopriations  in  regard  to 
research   for   ine   armed   services,    too 
much  of  this  money  is  used  to  bear  the 
administrative  costs  of  colleges  where 
this  research  is  conducted.    As  I  recall, 
it  was  brought  out  that  at  Princeton 
University,  for  example,  the  percentage 
of  Federal  funds  being  used  to  defray 
administrative  costs  was  over  70  percent. 
In  fact,  we  were  told  that  in  many  in- 
stances   that   without   this   high   per- 
centage of  Federal  fimds  being  used  to 
pay  administrative  costs,  several  of  these 
colleges  would  have  had  to  close.    Now  I 
am  in  favor  of  higher  education  and 
would  not  like  to  see  some  of  our  great 
institutions  close  their  doors.    I  do  not 
believe     they     should     be     subsidized 
through  an  overexteAded  research  pro- 
gram financed  by  t^e  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   I  return  to  tnj  v<Ant  that  there 
are   today  ■  not   enough   researchers   to 
economi<»lly  spend  all  this  money  that 
the  oommlttee  now  asks.    I  think  these 
tjrpes  of  research  programs  will  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  our  Nation,  but.  as  I 
saki  tuiher,  we  must  not  be  wasteful, 
therefore  I  regretfully  oppose  the  action 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PRdXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  makes  an  ex- 
tremely important  point. 

The  underlying  point  which  I  wish  to 
stress  is  that  even  more  important  than 
the  money  invoked  is  the  question  ot 
the  impact  on  a  very  limited  personnel 
of  a  very  specialized  kind.  The  impact 
would  be  devastating.  It  would  be  in- 
efficient to  follow  this  procedure,  and 
not  in  accord  with  the  overall  recom- 
mendatioi^  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  problem.  It  seems  to  me  we  must 
recognize  this  fact  when  considering  this 
kind  of  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  the  amount 
involved  was  only  $400  million,  about 
half  the  amount  of  which  is  now  involved, 
and  President  Eisenhower  had  exactly 
the  same  reluctance.  I  wish  to  quote 
what  President  Eisenhower  said  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1959,  which  is  relatively  old  but 
exactly  as  pertinent  now  as  it  was  then. 
He  said: 

This  Increase — 

It  was  an  increase  then  of  $106  mil- 
lion— 


This  Increase  gives  me  cause  for  toncern 
on  three  grounds.     I   am  concerned   lest   It 

should : 

1.  Lower  the  quaUty  of  the  projects  sup- 
ported by  increasing  the  flow  of  grftnt  ap- 
plications more  rapidly  than  the  pijocedure 
for  their  careful  appraisal  can  be  eBectively 
adapted.  |{ 

I  point  out  that  the  quality  of  research 
grants  dropped  sharply.  Only  1  out  of 
10  are  at  the  highest  priority  level,  and 
4  times  as  many  are  at  the  lowest  level. 

The  President  further  said: 


2.  Cause  too  great  a  diversion  Into  research 
of  the  manpower  and  other  resource*  needed 
for  equally  vital  teaching  and  mediOal  prac- 
tice. 

3.  Substitute  Federal  funds  for  B|on-Fed- 
eral  support  of  medical  research  a»jd  train- 
ing and  discourage  further  expansiolj  of  such 
support. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  tla|e  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  this  debate  proceeds. 
I  find  myself  in  a  dilemma,  whjch  per- 
haps the  Seiuitor  can  explain  for  me.  I 
am  unable  to  determine  why  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations was  unwilling  to  granjt  to  the 
President  the  amount  of  money  lie  want- 
ed to  help  train  the  unemployed,  yet 
wishes  to  give  him  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  than  he  wants  in  t|iis  par- 
ticular area,  covered  by  the  Senator's 
amendments.  Is  the  Senator  aMe  to  re- 
solve this  dilemma  for  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  certsjinly  not 
able  to  resolve  the  dilemma  for  the  Sen- 
ator. The  amendments  offered  yester- 
day, supported  by  the  SenalOr  from 
Pennsylvania,  made  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
Of  course  we  should  provide  training 
for  the  unemployed.  That  training  is 
needed.  There  is  not  a  scarcity  of  man- 
power in  that  field.  There  is  a  great 
abundance  of  men  who  nceijl  to  be 
trained. 

In  this  instance,  there  is  a  ve^y  severe 
scarcity  of  personnel.  We  mfould  be 
robbing  medical  faculties.  taklhK  away 
people  who  should  be  in  teaching  and 
should  be  in  other  areas,  for  lowl-priorlty 
research,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield  farther  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania4 

Mr.  CLARK.  E>oes  the  Senntor  have 
the  impression  that  the  uni^mployed 
workers  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  a  powerful  lobby  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  attempting  to  get  monqy  which 
they  need  for  their  training? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  is  abun- 
dantly apparent  that  they  have  virtu- 
ally no  lobby.  Politically  they  Eiave  very 
little  potency. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  f  ripnd. 
Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ireported. 
most  NIH  training  grants  are,  made  to 
students  who  already  possess  M-D.  de- 
grees. The  efTect  of  the  measure,  would 
be  to  take  people  who  are  d 
needed  for  medical  practice  in 
try.  many  of  whom  are  already 
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ties  and  busy  teaching,  and  break  them 


into  projects  which,  on  the  basis  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  have  low  priority 
and  cannot  be  justified. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  as 
strongly  as  I  can  is  that  1  have  never 
questioned  the  ability  or  efficiency  of  the 
NIH.  I  think  the  Fountain  study  Is  Im- 
portant, and  that  we  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  it.  But  whether  we  agree  with 
it  or  not — even  if  we  disregard  it  com- 
pletely—I  think  we  must  recognize  that 
if  we  should  make  the  excessive  appro- 
priation requested,  we  would  not  only 
waste  the  taxpayers'  money  by  spend- 
ing $120  million  more  than  the  President 
has  said  could  be  Justified,  but  we  would 
also  greatly  change  the  allocation  of 
precious  and  hmited  manpower  re- 
sources. 

We  would  throw  those  professional 
highly  trained  men  into  an  area  which 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  who  devote  their  time  and 
attention  to  it.  say  is  wrong.  It  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
flnst.  NIH  grants  have  been  the  subject 
of  5  years  of  exhaustive  study  by  the 
Senate  Sul)Commlttee  on  Reorganization 
and  a  special  panel  on  scientific  re- 
search. More  than  nine  dociunents  have 
been  pubhshed  on  the  subject.  We  have 
made  more  than  50  recommendations  to 
the  NIH.  and  the  NIH  has  followed  the 
recommendations.  The  most  recent 
study  resulted  in  commendation  of  the 
NIH  for  what  it  had  done. 

My  second  point  Is  that  had  It  not  been 
for  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
subcommittee  of  which  he  Is  chairman, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
which  has  supported  him,  the  research 
field  in  medicine,  which  this  Senator  has 
sponsored  would  today  be  years  behind. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  never  recom- 
mended the  money  that  was  supposed 
to  be  appropriated. 

I  remember  what  the  late  Matthew 
Neely  told  me  as  he  sat  in  the  chair 
next  to  the  chair  occupied  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [  Mr.  Biblx  ] .  At  the 
time  there  was  no  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommendation  for  cancer  research.  He 
looked  around  the  Senate  and  said.  "Sen- 
ator, one  out  of  every  three  Members 
of  this  body  will  die  of  cancer."  As  we 
know,  he  was  one  who  did. 

The  basic  stimulus  for  every  one  of  the 
NIH  projects  has  had  to  come  and  the 
momentum  to  keep  it  going  has  had  to 
come  from  Senators  or  from  Members  of 
the  other  body. 

I  should  like  to  take  the  last  second  or 
two  allotted  to  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill).  Per- 
haps he  has  erred  in  generosity.  But  let 
me  point  out  that  if  we  are  to  err.  we 
had  better  do  so  on  the  side  of  health. 
In  the  defense  bill  there  was  a  pro- 
vision for  a  $7  billion  research  fund.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  conducted  2 
years'  study  on  defense  research.     We 


published  reports.  Not  one  nickel  was 
cut  from  that  appropriation.  No  Sen- 
ator rose  and  said,  "Let  us  cut  that 
item." 

Now  we  consider  item  for  projects  rec- 
ommended by  competent  scientists, 
chemists,  doctors,  and  biologists,  and  we 
are  asked  to  cut  back  the  amount  re- 
quested. Every  year  it  has  been  the 
same. 

I  remind  Senators  that  if  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  limitation  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  year  in  and  year 
out.  the  NIH  establishments  would  not 
he  where  they  are  now. 

Without  this  program  there  would 
not  be  research*  grants  for  colleges 
and  universities  all  over  the  country.  I 
do  not  apologize  for  the  fact  that  our 
colleges  and  imiversities  have  received 
grants  and.  as  a  result,  have  kept  their 
medical  schools  going.  Thank  God.  we 
have  made  grants.  We  have  needed 
more  help  for  our  medical  schools.  I  do 
not  apologize  for  the  fact  that  doctors 
are  engaged  in  research.  Of  course  they 
are.  What  good  would  medicine  be 
without  research?  We  would  be  back  in 
the  days  of  witchcraft.  Modem  medi- 
cine in  America  is  where  it  is  because 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  lead. 

CCNEKAL     OBSEHVATIONS     ON     REPOBT     BT     HOUSE 
GOVEltNMENT  OPERATIONS  COMMITTEE 

I  should  like  to  comment  with  regard 
to  the  most  recent  report  filed  by  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  report  is  entitled  "Administra- 
tion of  Grants  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health."  It  is  House  Report  No.  1958. 
87th  Congress.  2d  session.  It  is  an  im- 
portant and  conscientiously  prepared 
document. 

The  House  committee's  critique  com- 
mands careful  attention.  The  House 
committee  has  held  extensive  hearings; 
the  staff  has  made  an  analysis  in  depth. 

Prudence  requires  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  avoid  laxity  in  administration. 
Every  dollar  which  can  be  saved  should 
be  saved,  as  the  House  stresses. 

But.  here  I  offer  two  principal  points: 

First.  The  House  reports  13  specific 
recommendations  for  stronger  NIH  man- 
agement policies — merit  careful  atten- 
tion, item  by  item. 

Second.  However,  the  report's  con- 
cluding ot>servations  on  pages  25  and 
26  go  much  further;  they  should,  there- 
fore, be  viewed  with  reserve. 

In  the  final  paragraphs,  the  report 
states  that  Congress  has  allegedly  been 
'  overzealous  in  appropriating  money  for 
health  research." 

With  deepest  respect  for  my  friends  of 
the  House,  I  submit  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  submit  documented  criticisms  of  a 
few  specific  management  weaknesses;  it 
is  another  thing  to  offer  the  most  sweep- 
ing conclusions  on  congressional  policy, 
which  go  far  beyond  specific  improve- 
ments. 

DETENSE      INFORMATION      WEAKNESSES     DID      NOT 
CAUSE  CONGRESS  TO  SLASH  RESEARCH 

For  Congress  to  make  an  arbitrary 
slash  in  crucial  research  because  of  some 
management  shortcomings  would,  I  feel, 
set  a  very  adverse  precedent. 


Management  weaknesses  are  not 
unique  in  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  can  cite  a  half-dozen  reports  by 
Senate  and  House-  committees  or  other 
expert  sources,  indicating  room  for 
improvement  in  research  and  other 
programs. 

Hardly  a  month  goes  by  in  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  or  a  Senate 
or  House  committee  or  subcommittee 
does  not  find  fault  with  some  program 
in  the  E>epartment  of  Defense,  for  exam- 
ple. I.  personally,  filed  a  26-page  report 
with  both  Appropriations  Committees  in 
which  I  strongly  criticized  the  manage- 
ment of  information  in  Defense  research. 

But  neither  I  nor  any  other  Member 
of  the  Congress  offered  an  amendment 
to  cut  that  research  fund — $7  billion — 
by  a  nickel. 

Why  not?  Because  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Secietary  McNamara  and 
his  assistants  are  not  just  as  determined 
as  we  are  to  improve  the  management  of 
research.  To  sla.sh  a  crucial  research 
program  because  its  administration  is 
not  perfect  is  like  "cutting  off  one's  nose 
to  spite  one's  face."  To  cut  back  NIH 
funds  because  it  has  not  administered 
all  of  its  grant  programs  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  we  would  wish — would  do 
poor  service  to  our  overall  goal. 

ONE  GRANT  IN    t4.U00 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House 
committee  has  focused  on  NIH's  han- 
dling of  1  particular  grant — out  of  over 
14,000  extramural  grants — and  to  but 
1  profltmaking  organization. 

That  lis  hardly  a  basis  for  sweeping 
conclusions  on  a  $900  million  program. 

Shall  the  Congress.  I  ask,  cripple  this 
vast  program  because  of  poor  handling 
of  one  particular  grant? 

I  mention,  too,  for  proper  perspective, 
that  the  grand  total  of  all  NIH  grants 
to  profltmaking  institutions  represented 
but  one-third  of  1  percent  of  all  NIH 
grants.  And,  this  was  prior  to  the  Public 
Health  Service's  decision  to  discontinue 
such  grants. 

Remedial  action  is  well  underway  in 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

REMEDIAL   ACTIONS  BT    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
SERVICE 

Under  date  of  July  9.  Dr.  Luther  L. 
Terry.  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  forwarded  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  he  sent  to  Congressman 
L.  H.  Fountain,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee.  With  the^  letter. 
Dr.  Terry  enclosed  a  31 -page  report  en- 
titled "Administrative  Changes  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Research  Grants 
Program."  The  report  had  been  pre- 
pared by  an  Interbureau  Directing 
Committee  headed  by  Dr.  David  E.  Price, 
Chairman.  Deputy  Surgeon  General. 

This  extensive  report — item  by  item — 
indicates  the  extremely  careful  consid- 
eration which  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  given,  is  giving,  and  will  give  to 
each  of  the  Fountain  subcommittee's 
recommendations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  reading 
this  Public  Health  Service  resixmse  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  desire  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  fulfill  the  objectives  expressed 
by  the  House  subcommittee. 


NIH  HAS   ACKNOWLEDGED  WEAKNESSES 

Specific  wealmess  evidenced  m  the 
poorly  supervised  grant  to  the  commer- 
cial company  wsis  long  since  acknowl- 
edged by  NIH. 

In  the  Senate  appropriation  hear- 
ings on  April  9,  Dr.  Shannon  acknowl- 
edged on  page  1113: 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  | House]  comntlt- 
tee  study  Illustrates  the  need  for  some  cor- 
rective action. 

He  continued,  page  1114: 

We  are  In  full  agreement  with  Congress- 
man Fountain's  premise  that  •  •  •  a  trust 
relationship  [on  the  part  of  a  grantee)  does 
not  relieve  NIH  of  its  clear  and  fundamen- 
tal responsibility  for  the  proper  steward- 
ship of  Federal  funds.  / 

He  pledged,  page  1115: 

All  feasible  steps  will  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  weakness  in  our  system. 

I  am  sure  Dr.  Shannon  means  what 
he  says. 

AVOIDING    dancer    OF   OVERMANACEUENT 

Without  question.  NIH  management, 
including  auditing  and  field  review  of 
projects,  can  and  should  be  strengthened. 

But  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  excess 
of  undermanagement,  I  urge  caution 
lest  there  be  overmanagement. 

The  House  committee  report  takes 
note  of  this  possible  danger. 

If  we  do  go  to  an  extreme,  we  may 
end  up  strangling  scientists  in  redtape. 
We  may  end  up  requiring  them  to  sign 
forms  in  triplicate  for  every  item  of 
expenditure;  we  may  end  up  converting 
them— part  of  the  time — into  glorified 
clerks. 

I  know  that  the  House  committee  has 
no  such  intention. 

But.  I  stress  that  the  taxpayers  in- 
vestment in  scientific  research  pays 
off — not  when  mountains  of  report 
forms  pour  into  Washington  or 
Bethesda — but  when  the  cure  for  cancer 
or  some  other  disease  is  found. 

In  other  words,  scientific  results  are 
what  count.  Whatever  may  detract 
from  or  interfere  with  or  reduce  sci- 
entific efficiency,  is  to  be  deplored. 

What  I  am  urging,  therefore,  is  a 
sense  of  balance.  Let  NIH  assure  the 
most  prudent  administration.  Let  NIH 
officials  and  staff  work  with  the  House 
committee  to  satisfy  the  most  careful 
criteria  and  safeguards. 

But,  let  us  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
NIH-sp>onsored  research  has  succeeded 
thus  far  because,  in  part,  NIH  has  been 
an  unbureaucratic-type  agency.  It  has 
been  action  oriented.  It  has  sought  to 
avoid  imposing  excessive  paperwork 
requirements  on  investigators. 

SCIENTISTS    PLEADED  FOR   FREEDOM    FROM   PAPER- 
WORK 

When  I  spoke  to  European  scientists 
in  1958  in  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  else- 
where, what  did  they  say?  They  urged — 
not  with  respect  to  NIH.  but  as  to  all 
sponsors — that  continued  tnist  be  given 
to  scientists  and  the  sponsoring  institu- 
tions. They  pleaded  that  a  minimum 
of  paperwork,  of  form  filling  out  and 
report  writing,  be  imposed  upon  them. 

These  men  and  their  colleagues  are 
dedicated  workers.  We  are  dealing  here 
not  with  irre^x>nsibles — but  with  the 
cream  of  the  Nation's  and  the  world's 
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medical  and  biological  talent.  The  over- 
whelming proportion  of  grants  go  to 
imiversities.    Shall  we  question  the  good 
faith  of  our  imiverslty  syst^n? 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  reason  to  do  so. 

■      KIH    AMD    PHS    ■XSPONSZVKHKSS    TO    SEKATX 
GOTBUfMnrr    OPXSATIONS    STTBCOlCMinXK 

I  can  attest,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, that  NIH  and  Uie  Public  Health 
Service  as  a  whole  are  responsive  to  the 
views  of  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 

Sometimes,  the  Service  or  NIH  may 
not  act  as  rapidly  as  we  may  wish,  or 
as  oocnpletely. 

But,  after  all,  PHS  faces  a  vast  num- 
ber of  complex  problems. 

Moreover,  its  scientific  administra- 
tors and  laboratory  scientists  are  enti- 
tled to  make  the  most  careful  technical 
appraisal  of  Congress'  suggestions  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  professional 
c(nnpetence  and  experience. 

Let  me  cite  now  a  few  of  the  many 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Senate  Reorganization  Subcommit- 
tee and  which  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  Institutes  and/or  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  as  a  whole. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples 
which  coqid  be  usefully  cited. 

suGGssriDirs  oimr  sent  nrroRMAixT 

The  suggestions  which  are  listed  be- 
low have  been  made  by  us  in  many  forms 
and  on  many  occasions.  I  have  sent 
some  of  these  suggestions  in  personal 
letters:  others  in  drafts  of  staff  analy- 
ses: stUl  others  have  been  made  in  staff 
conferences  with  Institute  officials. 

The  Senate  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee has  preferred,  insofar  as  possible, 
to  secure  a  meeting  of  minds  with  agency 
oflloials  through  informal  means.  We 
have  never  ^wished  to  rush  into  print. 
Our  objective  has  been  constructive 
agency  action.  If  we  could  foster  action 
administratively  without  publishing  a 
formal  report,  we  have  felt  that  to  be 
the  preferable  procedure. 

ACTIONS  VDI  TO   MAMT  FACTORS  AND   SOUtCXS 

It  should,  of  course,  be  clearly  noted 
that  the  Soiate  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee is  not  always  the  only  source  re- 
sponsible for  the  actions  which  will  be 
listed.  Some  of  Uie  actions  may  have 
been  long  planned  by  the  Institutes, 
themselves — although  they  might  not 
have  taken  the  action  when  they  did  if 
it  had  not  been  for  our  subconmiittee's 
sUmxiIus.  In  addition,  other  sources 
have,  likewise,  recommended  improve- 
ments of  the  types  which  are  listed,  in- 
cluding the  Jones'  Consultative  Com- 
mittee to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

nxnanunoNs  or  wm  actiors  taken 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  illustrations  of 
actions.  Cited  first  is  the  suggestion 
from  the  subcommittee;  second,  the  NIH 
action. 

First  Suggestion:  The  Institutes 
should  register  all  of  their  intramural 
research  with  the  Science  Information 
Exchange. 

Actl(m:  The  Institutes  now  do  register 
aU  of  their  Inhouse  research — aggre- 
gating over  $55  million  with  the  Ex- 
change. 


Second.  Suggestion;  ITie  Instiljutes 
should  publish  and  distribute  an  up-to- 
date  inventory  of  all  current  research 
which  they  support. 

Action:  The  Institutes  hfeve  just  pub- 
lished a  pioneering  report  on  over  13,500 
current  grants,  indexed  under  over  7,000 
headings,  and  representing  $280  million 
in  expenditures. 

Third.  Suggestion:  The  Public  Helalth 
Service  should  convene  a  communica- 
tions conference  in  which  leading  medi- 
cal and  other  experts  consider  action 
proposals  to  deal  with  the  communica- 
tions problem. 

Action:  Surgeon  General  Terry  an- 
nounced at  the  Senate  AppropriaKtioivs 
Committee  hearing  that  there  will^  in- 
deed, be  such  a  conference  or  series  of 
conferences,  possibly  starting  in  October 
In  making  the  announcement.  Dr.  1|erry 
referred  very  specifically  to  the  sufjges- 
tions  which  had  been  made  by  the  S«iate 
Gtovemment  Ojjerations  Subcommittee. 

Fourth.  Suggestion:  The  Ptiblic 
Health  Service  should  utilize  individuals 
with  specialized  competence  for  the 
technical  problems  of  medical  infolfma- 
tion  and  communication. 

Action:  Partial  action  has  resuQted. 
The  National  Heart  Institute  has  trans- 
ferred resources  to  the  expert  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  The  latter  will 
support  cardiovascular  information — 
among  other — programs,  subject  tOi  ap- 
proval by  National  Heart  Council. 

Fifth.  Suggestion:  The  Public  Health 
Service  should  increase  support  for  com- 
munications research — which  aggre- 
gated only  one-six  hundred  and  ninety - 
eighth  of  total  research  support  in  ftscal 
year  1962! 

Action:  Administrative  action  is  b^ing 
taken  to  increase  the  level  of  commjuni- 
cation  research  by  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Sixth.  Suggestion:  The  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  should  strengthen  in- 
tramural and  extramural  use  of  the  |nost 
advanced  electronic  data  proca$sing 
methodology  through  analog  and  dljgital 
computers. 

Action:  The  Institutes  have  strength- 
ened to  some  extent  their  electronic  data 
processing  programs — extramurally;  for 
example,  through  support  of  increased 
numbers  of  research  projects,  as  w^ll  as 
support  of  special  resource  cettiters 
through  special  funds  made  available  by 
the  Congress. 

Seventh.  Suggestion:  An  international 
medical  audiovisual  exchange  program 
should  be  established. 

Action:  The  Communicable  Dliease 
Center — a  part  of  PHS's  Burearb  of 
State  Services — took'  commendable  ac- 
tion on  a  study  proposal  which  1  had 
I>ersonaIly  made  as  the  first  step  toWard 
such  a  program.  The  study  was  mafle  by 
a  distinguished  consultative  group.     The 

latest  result  has  been  indicated  earlier 
in  the  Senate  committee's  allocation  of 
funds  to  begin  this  program .  i 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  t)oint 
in  the  Recokd  a  memorandum  which 
elaborates  on  the  relationship  between 
the  studies  on  NIH  research  Informajtion. 
as  conducted  respectively  by  the  Senate 


and  House  Government  Operations  sub- 
committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Memor.m*dvm     on     Relationship     Between 
Senate  and  House  SxTBCOiaitTmi  Sruunts 

The  Senate  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee study  of  NIH  medical  research 
began  in  August  1958.  with  the  enactment 
of  Senate  Resolution  347.  85th  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  «'hich 
has  carried  out  the  study,  I  have,  naturally. 
followed  closely  all  related  studies  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  tbe  House. 

I  hAve  foUowed,  partlculiirly.  the  study  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations which  Is.  of  course,  the  counterpart 
of  our  Senate  group. 

Each  committee  has  the  OTerall  mission 
of  strengthening  'Interagency  economy  and 
efficiency." 

Inevitably,  the  Senate  committee  has 
studied  some  of  the  phases  of  the  medical 
information  problem  which  the  House  com- 
mittee has  exanained. 

HOUSE   COMMTTTrE    KETEINTED    PAKT    OF    SENATE 

COMMriTEB  S    TESTUfOMT 

Because  of  this  sharing  ot  interest,  tlie 
staff  and  I  have  carefully  consulted  the 
House  committee's  hearings  and  two  Import- 
ant reports  on  NIH. 

In  May.  I  publicly  referred  to  the  first 
House  report  in  my  own  memorandum  '  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  turn,  the  House  committee.  In  Its  first 
report  on  NIH.  cited  our  Senate  subcommit- 
tee hearings. '  In  addition.  It  reprinted 
seven  pages  of  the  testimony  by  Dr.  Shannon. 
NIH  Director,  belore  our  Senate  committee 
in  August  1960.' 

DEMAKCA-nON    BETWEEN     WOEK    OF    SENATE    AND 

HOUSE    COMMrrTESS 

The  House  subcommittee  and  Its  staff  have 
concentrated  attention  on  one  broad  phase 
of  medical  research  Information — admlnls- 
trattve-type  Information,  necessary  for  the 
review  of  grants.  The  House  committee  has 
studied,  therefore,  varlotis  types  of  grants, 
duration  of  grants,  auditing  of  grants,  over- 
head costs  on  grants,  equifiment  expenditures 
and  grants,  etc. 

Knowing  that  the  House  committee  has 
concentrated  on  this  area.  I.e..  admlnUtra- 
tlve  and  audltlng-type  Information  and  com- 
munication, our  own  Senate  ■utKxxnnUttee 
has  focused  on  a  different  type  of  Informa- 
tion— notably  scientist -to-sclentist  coaunu- 
nlcatlon. 

We  have  felt  that  the  soundness  of  a  Ux- 
payer's  Investment  In  a  grant  is.  In  the  flxutl 
analysis,  determined  by  results,  i.e..  by  the 
yield  from  the  research  Itaelf.  If  NIH-sup- 
ported  research  contributes  to  a  cure  for 
cancer,  for  example,  the  fundamental  wladom 
of  the  expenditure  will  be  amply  justified. 
Even  If  a  cancer  cure  is  not  foiuad — ^in  a 
y^ar — 10  years  or  longer — the  soundness  of 
that  research  may  be  validated  by  the  body 
of  basic  or  applied  Information  discovered— 
by  pcwiUve,  as  well  mm  by  useful,  so-called 
negativcr  results. 

In  any  event,  our  Senate  subcommittee  has 
sought  to  answer  what  we  regard  as  a  cru- 
cial question:  "How  can  we  strengthen  the 
efficiency  of  sclentiflc  research.  !.«.,  how  can 


^  Reprinted  by  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
nilttee,  bearings  on  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Kducatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare, for  the  1963  fiscal  year,  p.  1880. 

-  See  "Health  Research  and  Training." 
"The  Administration  of  Grants  and  Awards 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,"  H. 
Rept.  321,  87th  Cong  .  1st  sess..  p.  48. 

'Ibid  ,  pp    101   108. 
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we  Increase  scientific  productivity  and 
creativity?" 

The  answer,  we  have  Telt,  Is  by  strengthen- 
ing scientific  conununlcatlon  programs. 

There  Is  clearly  a  cotislderable  difference 
between  an  auditing-type  analysis  of  how 
dollars  are  spent  and  an  end-re«ult-tyi>e 
analysis  of  how  scientific  findings  are  or  are 
not  conununlcated  and  applied.  £ach  analy- 
sis serves  necessary  and  useful  ends. 

TWO     TTPES     OP     KESEASCH     INPOKMATION 

Generally  speaking,  administrative-type  in- 
formation is  needed  for  the  one  and  detail<»d 
scientific  Information  for  the  oJier.  There 
are  differences  as  well  as  overlap  between  the 
two  types  of  Information. 

An  administrator  essentially  needs  re- 
source-type Information — i.e..  on  who  is  in- 
vestigating what,  where,  with  how  much 
money,  with  what  type  of  equipment  and 
facilities,  etc.  Dollar  income  and  dollar  out- 
go loom  large  to  an  administrator. 

A  bench  scientist,  by  contrast,  Is  far  less 
concerned,  if  at  all,  with  resources  assigned 
elsewhere;  instead,  he  a-ants  detaUed,  tech- 
nical information  on  the  experiment  itself — 
on  what  is  being  studied,  with  what  hypo- 
theses and  working  techniques,  etc. 

H.-vrd  and  fast  lines  between  the  two  types 
of  information  tend,  however,  to  lade  on 
closer  examination.  Often  an  administra- 
tor (esi>eclally  one  who  is  located  at  or  close 
to  the  lat>oratory  himself) ,  will  want  to  know 
the  fullest  technical  details  of  exjjerlments. 
.so  that  he  can  better  appraise  them  or  even 
perha{ie  pitch  In.  himself. 

A  bench  scientist,  in  turn,  may  wish  at 
s^^me  time  to  survey  a  whole  field — who  Is 
doing  what  and  where.  For  that  reason,  he 
may — on  occasion — seek  a  panoramic  view, 
such  as  an  administrator  maintains— over 
Lirge  numbers  of  projects. 

NEED  POK  TOTAL,  COOBDI.NATED  SYSTEM 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
Senate  subcommittee  ha.'*  stressed  the  ad- 
visability of  setting  up  integrated  systems  of 
li.formation — not  an  endleBS  proliferation  of 
f.d  hoc  systems.  We  do  not  believe  in  NIH 
developing  an  intramural  sysitm  in  rela- 
ti.e  isclatlon  from  au  exu^mural  system, 
or  an  administrativc-type  system,  in  rela- 
tive Isolation  from  a  sclentlflc-oriented  sys- 
tem, a  patent-reporting  system  In  Isolation 
from  ether  systems,  etc 

We  do  tjelleve  In  coordinating  system?,  in 
arranging  for  an  Integrated  flow  of  in- 
lormatlon — from  the  very  inception  of  an  ap- 
plication onward.  Input  and  output  to  and 
from  the  Integrated  systems  should  be  geared 
to  serve  as  many  needs  as  possible  ar.d  as 
continuously  as  pc^^slble. 

This  multipurpore  bbjectlve  for  Inte- 
grated systems  is  not  as  difficult  to  aclileve 
as  It  may  appear  in  Mew  of  the  capacity  of 
modern  electronic  data  processing  facilities. 
The  fundamenUi.!  fact  is  that  If  NIH  s  total 
Inloruiatlon  .system  were  improved  (as  both 
the  Senate  and  Hcuse  Government  Opera- 
tions Committees  have  urged)  the  needs 
of  both  administrators  and  t>ench  scientists 
could   be  mere   satisfactorily   fuliiUed. 

Th.'it  is  why  I  shall  continue  to  stre«^.<;  the 
i.eed  for  the  most  modem  methods  to  han- 
dle all  tyiK-s  or  information  within  NIH  and 
within  the  Public  Health  .Service,  as  a  whole. 
This  is  not  a  problem  unique  to  NIH — 
i:  is  a  Government -wide  problem. 

FOURTH    or    13    HOVSE    RECpMMEND.\TlON5 

With  regard  to  the  House  committee's  13 
recommendations.  I  should  like  to  mention 
m  particular  the  fourth. 

FVLI.  ACKEEMENT  ON  AVOIDANCE  OF  UNDESIiABLE 
DUPLICA-nON 

This  fourth  House  recommendation  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  an  Issue  which  has  been 
of  concern  to  the  Senate  Government  Oper- 
ations Sutxrommlttee.  The  House  committee 
recommended  that  NIH:  "•  •  •  seek  to 
.  further  Improve  itt  methods  for  coordinating 
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research  activities  with  other  Government 
and  private  agencies  so  as  to  minimize  un- 
necessary or  unintended  dupUcatlon  of  re- 
search In  the  health  field."  * 

The  House  committee  observed;  "The  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  NIH  has  developed 
workable  arrangements  for  avoiding  unde- 
sirable duplication  of  project  support.  How- 
ever, certain  gaps  exist  which  should  be 
remedied." " 

With  this  conclusion  I  heartily  agree.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  has 
continuously  demonstrated  that  gaps  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  should  be  rernetlled.  That 
is  primarily  why  we  have  recommended  an 
HEW-wlde  information  system  as  part  of  a 
Government-wide  Information  sv-stem.  It  is 
why  we  have  recommended  strengthening 
the  Science  Information  Exchange,  as  well  as 
subject-type   usage   of  the   Exchange. 

I  want  these  systems  to  do  more  than  help 
avoid  undesirable  duplication.  I  want  them 
to  be  positive  In  their  approach — i.e.,  to  fos- 
ter cross-fertilization  of  Ideas  between  dis- 
ciplines, between  missions,  between  agencies. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  support  the  recommendation  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  committee. 
Will  Senators  do  so,  or  will  they  oppose 
their  individual  judgments  against  the 
collective  judgment  of  witness  after  wit- 
ness and  committee  member  after  com- 
mittee member  at  the  conclusion  of 
months  of  hearings  and  study  by  the 
most  competent  s<S€ntists  and  doctors 
in  America? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  case.  I  shall 
support  those  who  have  led  me  in  the 
npht  way  for  13  years. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  close  by 
.saying  that  many  Senators  knew  Rep- 
resentative Miller  of  Nebraska.  He  re- 
tired last  year.  He  appeared  before  our 
committee.  When  he  did  so,  he  had  3 
feet  of  plastic  in  his  body  as  a  substitute 
for  blood  vessels. 

A  manelous  surpeon  had  found, 
through  medical  research,  that  a  sur- 
peon  could  remove  a  blood  vessel  and 
insert  plastic  tubing  made  by  Du  Pont. 
Chemstrand,  or  some  other  company  in 
lieu  of  the  blood  vessel.  The  surgeon 
was  present  and  had  with  him  former 
Representative  Miller  of  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Ravdin  of  Philadelphia,  president 
of  the  American  Colleee  of  Surgeons  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons 
in  the  world  today,  has  reminded  us  that 
in  1937  when  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute was  established  only  one  in  every 
."^even  Americans  survived  the  onset  of 
cancer.  Today,  one  in  every  three  Amer- 
icans is  saved,  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
this  could  be  raised  to  one  in  every  t'wo 
caved  if  the  American  people  would  sub- 
mit to  recently  develoF>ed  detection  ex- 
aminations which  pinpoint  the  early 
manifestations  of  cancer. 

The  other  day  a  great  doctor  financed 
by  Ihe  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
after  mankind  had  suffered  for  cen- 
turies, discovered  a  way  to  bring  relief 
to  one  suffering  from  Parkin.son's  dis- 
ease,    •which     is     otherwise    known     as 
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shaking  palsy.  The  doctor's  procedure 
involves  going  into  the  brain  to  bring 
relief  for  victims  of  that  dread  disease. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Proxmire  amendments.  On  that  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHRETy.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byjh)], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoaE], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNc],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  are  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  further  annotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PttlbrichtI  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Grueninc]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  TMr.  Tower!  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  TMr.  Miller!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  !Mr.  Ax,- 
LOTTl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
son  I  Mr.  Morse  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  TMr.  GoldwatesI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator frooi  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annotmce  that  the 
.Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  is 
ab.sent  on  ofRcial  business 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
B'l-tlerI.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
CapehartI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
i  Mr.  GoLDWATERl.  the  Senators  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton  1 .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.'hire  IMr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson!,  the  Senator  from 
Perm.sylvania  (Mr.  ScottI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towe«1  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  thLs  vote  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[  Mr  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  MtntPHYl. 
If  present  and  votmg.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  wotild  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
Iiom  New  Hampshire  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote  the  Senator  frtam  Indiana 
'  Mr.  Capeh-\rt]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Kansas    (Mr.    Pea«sox1.     If 
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present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY] .  -If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  MiLtER]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  .North  Csirolina  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
*  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  resvflt^-was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  48,  asVoubws: 


Jiihj  20 


Beau 

Boggs 

Bottxun 

Bush 

Carlson 

Caae 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Douglas 


Aiken 

Adderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

CarroU 

Chavez 

Church 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Engle 

Enrln 

Hart 

Hartke 


Allott 
Bennett 
"Butler 
Byrd.  Va. 
Capehart 
Pulbrlght 
Goldwater 


18 
Holland 
Hruska 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
McClellan 
Mundt 
Prouty 

NAYS— 48 

Hay den 

Rickey 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Mag:niisoa 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 


Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUey 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


McNamara 

Metcall 

Moss 

Muskle 
Neuberger 
Pas  tore 
Pell 

Randolph 
Russell 
Smith,  Mass. 
Smith,  Maine 
Sparkman 
Biennis 
Williams,  N  J. 
Tarbo rough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Gore 

Gruening 

Hickenlooper 

Jordan 

Long,  La. 

Miller 

Monroney 


Morse 

Morton 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Scott 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  my  amendments  which  are  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  they  be  read. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pa$e  32. 
line  2.  it  is  proposed  to  stritet  out 
"$161,826,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$155,826,000." 

On  page  33,  line  3.  strike  out 
"$158,409,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  tbereof 
"$150,409,000." 

On  page  33,  line  7,  strike  out 
"$148,599,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  tl&ereof 
"$133,599,000." 

On  page  33.  line  11.  strike  out 
"$149,398,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$143,398,000." 

On  page  33.  line  16.  strike  out 
"$22,199,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$19,199,000." 

On  page  33,  line  20,  strike  out 
"$105,721,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$98,721,000." 

On  page  33.  line  24.  strike  out 
"$68,142,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$62,142,000." 

On  page  34.  line  12,  strike  out 
"$86,506,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$77,506,000." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
these  are.  in  effect,  the  same  ah^end- 
ments  that  were  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  a  few  minutes  ago.  ex- 
cept that  my  amendments  will  »estore 
the  amounts  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  the  House  allowance$. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  Sal- 
tonstall amendments,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  5  minutes  be  allocated 
to  each  side,  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ifl  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  my  amendments,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    lA  there 
objection   to   the   consideration  of   the 
amendments  en  bloc?    The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  budget  estimate  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  was  $'^0,400,0001.  The 
House  allowed  $840,800,000.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  has  reported  $900,800,000. 

In  1950,  the  budget  estimate  f0r  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  wa$  $41,- 
200,000.  In  every  year  since  then — 
with  one  exception,  I  think^*under 
President  Truman,  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  President  Kennedy,  Con- 
gress has  increased  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Whereas,  in  1950  the  budget 
estimate  was  $41,200,00,  in  19fl3  the 
budget  estimate  is  $780,400,000.  The 
Senate  allowance  is  $900,800,00<).  In 
substance,  my  amendments  increi^se  the 
budget  estimate  by  $60  million,  and  re- 
duce the  Senate  allowance  by  the  same 
amount. 

If  my  amendments  are  adoptjed  en 
bloc,  they  will  restore  the  figure  jto  the 
amount  of  the  House  appropriation, 
which  was  $60  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  of  $780,400,000,  or 


a  total  of  $840  million  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my 
amendments.  I  hope  they  will  be 
adopted  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  support  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  although  I  have 
never  before  voted  for  reductions  in  this 
budget,  because  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  stopped  escalating.  With  all  respect 
and  deference.  I  wish  to  leave  Congress 
free  to  act.  I  voted  against  confining 
the  appropriation  to  the  Budget  figure; 
but  the  business  of  the  Senate  escalating 
the  House  figure  must  end  somewhere. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  provided  us  with  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  f lom  New  York. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. No  committee  of  the  Senate  in- 
vestigates a  subject  matter  more  ex- 
haustively than  does  the  Subcommittee 
on  Department  of  Labor.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Hill  I  is  the  chairman.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  he  started  the  hearings.  The 
Senate  has  2,100  paees  of  hcarinps  before 
it.  He  did  not  make  wholesale  restora- 
tions. He  took  up  the  appropriation  line 
item  by  line  item.  He  heard  many  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses.  n 

What  does  the  amei>dment  mean? 
What  are  we  saying?  '"Yes.  the  House 
raised  the  amount  by  $60  million..  They 
were  wi.se  in  doing  sc.  Let  us  retain 
their  $60  million.  But.  Mr.  Hill,  you 
may  not  raise  the  amount  by  $60  mil-  - 
lion.    You  would  be  unwise  to  do  so. ' 

In  other  words,  we  are  saying  that  the 
action  of  the  House  in  raising  the 
amount  is  satisfactory,  but  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  raising  the  amount 
is  unsatisfactory.  I  say  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts are  a  reflection  upon  the  hard  work 
which  was  done  by  the  subcommittee. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ments.   That  is  all  I  hare  to  say. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  agiee  that  the  committee  worked  hard. 
Yet  I  think  that  in  providing  this  amount 
they  were  somewhat  excessive.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  was  more  accurate  in 
providing  $60  million  over  the  budget 
figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  .willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  it  will  go  to 
conference.  The  Senate  conferees  will 
meet  with  the  House  conferees.  The 
House  has  raised  the  amount  by  $60 
million.  The  Senate  committee  worked 
long  and  hard.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  was  generous  in  his  remarks  about 
the  Senator  from  Alabama;  but  what  he 
said  about  the  Senator  from  Alabama.^ 
applies  to  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, especially  the  lady  member  of 
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the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith].  No  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee worked  harder  than  did  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

We  worked*  hard  to  get  the  figures 
down — away  down  below  the  amount  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  asked  for. 
We  have  followed  the  recommendations 
of  the  distinguished  researchers  and  doc- 
tors who  conduct  the  research  work  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
stand  by  its  committee  and  to  reject  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  vote  for  the 
Saltonstall  amendments  is  a  vote  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  chairman  to  negotiate 
on  many  items.  These  amendments.  If 
adopted,  would  not  leave  any  room  for 
maneuverability  at  all.  Items  for  re- 
search are  provided  for.  Some  items 
may  be  considerably  higher  in  the  House 
bill  than  similar  items  in  the  Senate 
bill,  while  others  may  be  lower.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  room 
for  negotiation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, en  bloc,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall  1. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    I  Mr. 
DoddI,  The  Senator  from  Alaska   I  Mr. 
Gruening  1.     the    Senator    from    North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  JordamI.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  LongI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon   (Mr.  Morse! ,  and  the 
Senator    from    Teimessee    (Mr.    GcreI 
are  absent  on  official  busmess. 

I  furtlier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  ChavezI,  and  the 
Senator, from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fclbricht] 
are  necc.'.sarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
yina  (Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI.     If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
tiinia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senaltor  from  Ten- 
nessee  (Mr.  Gore]    is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  'nay."   and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruening!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  ( Mr.  Bennett  1 .    If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Monroney]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott!  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bltler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Goldwater!,  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Miller!,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Pearson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  1.  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  Capehart)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  ■yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScottI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 

"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Allott)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
•nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater!  is  paired  with  the 
.  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
roney!. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower  )  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse).  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller  )  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor   from   North   Carolina    would   vote 


Carlaon 

Case 

Clark 

Coop«;r 

Curtis 

Dlrluen 

Douglas 

Dworsbalc 

EUender 

Fong 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W. 

Carroll 

Church 

Cotton 

Elastland 

Englt; 

Ervin 

Hart 

Harfie 

Harden 


Va. 


Holland 

HruBka 

Javits 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

NAYS — 42 

Hlckey 

HUl 

Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kefauver 
Ken- 
Long.  Mo. 
Long,  Hawaii 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McGee 
McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 22 


BobertaoB 

SaltonataU 

Smathers 

dymlncton 

Talmadge 

ThunnoiMl 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


MetcaU 
Moea 

Muskle 
Neuberger 
Pas  tore 
PeU 

Randolph 
RuMell 
Smith,  Mass. 
Smith,  Maine 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Willlama.  N.J. 
Yar  borough 


■  nay.' 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36, 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

I  No.   126  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 


Anderson 
Bc.iU 


Boggs 

Bottum 


Bush 
Cannon 


Allott  Goldwater  Morse 

Benr.ett  Gore  Morton 

BuU<;r  Gruening  Murphy 

Byrd.Va  Hickenlooper  Pearson 

Capehart  Jordan  Scott 

Cha\  e«  Long.  La.  Tower 

Dodd  MUler 

Fulbrighi  Monroney 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendments 
were  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
moA-e  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED     BELLfi     AND     JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by   Mr.  Maurer.   one   of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
Sp«'aker.  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution,   and   they    were    signed   by   the 
President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  1811.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  State*  Code,  reUtlng  to  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance.  In  order  to 
permit  eligible  persons  thereunder  to  attend 
foreign  educational  Institutions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances; 

H.R  3383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Starker: 

H.R.  5061.  An  act  for  the.relief  of  James  L. 
Merrill; 

HR.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LecU  A, 
Sims; 

H.R.  8282.  An  act  to  amend  section  3203(d) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  of  pension 
otherwise  payable  during  hospitalization  of 
certain  veterans  with  a  wife  or  child; 

H.R.  8415.  An  act  to  change  the  classes  of 
persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  of 
benents  withheld  during  the  lifetime  of  de- 
ceased veterans  while  being  furnished  hospi- 
tal or  domiciliary  care; 

H.R.  8484.  An  act  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Birthplace 
and  Sagamore  HUl  National  Historic  Sites, 
N.Y  .  and  for  other  purpose*; 

H  R.  9844.  An  act  to  waive  section  142.  title 
28  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Con- 
necticut for  holding  court  at  Bridgeport; 

H.R.  9599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Annenberg: 

H  R.  10012.  An  act  to  waive  section  142.  of 
tit  e  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  holding  court  at  Win- 
chester, Tenn.; 
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VLR.  10O16.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Alabama; 

H-R.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  742 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  exchange  of  5-year  term  policies  of  U.S. 
Government  life  insurance  to  a  special  en- 
dowment at  age  06  plan; 

H.R.  10389.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Marshall  Division,  holding 
court  at  Marshall,  Tex.; 

H.R.  10669.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  assignment  of  national  service 
life  insurance; 

HJI.  11670.  An  act  to  postpone  by  3  months 
the  date  on  or  before  which  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conunission  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  its  study  and 
investigation  pursuant  to  section  19(d)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  714.  Joint  Resolution  authorizing 
the  acquisition  of  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  conveyance  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  on  a  full 
reimbursement  basis,  for  use  in  expansion 
of  its  headquarters. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfaje  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30»  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly  on  one  matter 
in  connection  with  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  is  a  matter  which  I  hope 
will  be  of  interest  and  concern  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HILL],  who  is  so  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  matters  concerning  these  De- 
partments. ^ 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
advised  that  the  so-called  President's 
Council  on  Aging  is  to  be  provided  with 
a  budget,  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  of 
$103,000,  one-half  of  which  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  President,  such 
an  expenditiure  for  such  a  purpose  has 
never  been  specifically  considered  by 
either  the  legislative  or  the  appropria- 
tions committees  of  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate.  f 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  an  expend- 
iture should  not  be  allowed,  since  it 
would  represent  a  waste  of  funds,  and  a 
deception,  as  well. 

The  addition  of  a  small  staff  to  the 
Council  and  the  exclusion  of  any  new 
specific  authority  or  power  make  this  a 
ridiculous  exercise.  Changing  the  Coun- 
cil's name  is  meaningless. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  does  not 
lie  in  the  continuance  of  procedures 
foimd  ineffectual  throughout  the  past. 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  and  effective  mechanism 


which  will  be  able  to  coordinate  federal 
activities  in  the  field  of  aging,  develop 
new  and  sound  E>olicies,  stimulate  wide- 
spread and  meaningful  action,  and  serve 
as  a  central  focal  ix)int  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  actit)n  in  the  flield  of 
aging. 

Just  such  a  mechanism  is  proposed  in 
House  bill  10014  and  Senate  bill  2779. 
now  pending  in  the  Congress.  These 
measures  would  create  an  effective  Com- 
mission on  Aging,  with  definite  respon- 
sibilities and  authority. 

The  Congress  has  not  approved  the 
expenditure  of  $100,000  to  increiuse  the 
staff  of  a  Council  on  Aging. 

I  canno*^  find  in  the  bill  before  Us  any 
item  or  identifiable  group  of  items  grant- 
ing $50,000  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  its  sftare  in 
such  an  expenditure.  If  I  could,  li  would 
move  to  strike  it  out. 

Since  I  cannot,  Mr.  President,  I  Bppeal 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  froih  Ala- 
bama— who  I  know  shares  both  »iy  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  aging  ajnd  my 
dislike  for  pretense — to  do  what  he  can 
in  conference  with  Members  ©f  the 
House  to  see  that  none  of  the  f  und$  here- 
with appropriated  to  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Departnaient  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  i$  spent 
on  so  demonstrable  an  exercise  iii  futil- 
ity. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  w|ill  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
budget  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds.  There  was  nothing  in  the  hear- 
ings about  it,  or  in  the  justification  on 
the  bill.  As  a  member  of  the  conference. 
I  shall  certainly  stand  by  the  poslltion  of 
the  Senate,  which  is  that  there  shall 
continue  to  be  nothing. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  thei  Sena- 
tor. There  has  been  no  enabling  legis- 
lation. This  proposal  has  been  before 
neither  body  of  Congress;  and  I  appre- 
ciate that  statement.  I 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  which  I  offer 
for  myself,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken],  and  the  Senato»  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  for  herself  and  other  Scinators, 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pjjoposed 
on  page  13,  line  2.  in  lieu  of  "$$|93,000" 
to  insert '$968,000  ". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
increasing  by  $75,000  the  budget  Jequest 
for  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center 
at  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

We  are  still  far  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  northern  countries  in 
making  scientific  investigations  pf  civil- 
ian health  problems  in  low  tempprature 
areas.  The  Anchorage  Center  is  the 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  the  scientists  there  are 
finding  answers  to  many  of  our  prpblems. 
Although  the  rewards  have  already  been 


highly  useful,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
On  March  13  1  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  seeking  the  increase  of 
$75,000  to  provide  a  $757,000  budget,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony be  included  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  E  L  (  Bob  t  Barti.ett 
Before  THE  Labor-Hfai.th.  Edvcation,  and 
Welfare  Si-bcommtttee.  CcMMrrrEE  on 
Apprqpkiations.  U.S.  Senate,  1963  Fiscal 
Year,    March    13,    1962 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  y<>u 
know  from  my  many  past  appearances  be- 
fore you  on  the  subject.  I  believe  the  work 
being  performed  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices  Arctic  Health  Research  Center  at  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  is  vitally  lmp>ortant  The 
Center,  which  investigates  many  Bub-Arctlc 
and  Arctic  problems  such  as  water  supply, 
waste  disposal,  insect  control,  general  health, 
medical  and  sanitation  services,  is  world  re- 
nowned, and  the  benefits  of  Its  work  are 
adding  immeasurably  to  our  all  too  limited 
knowledge  of  cold  weather  areas.  Without 
the  Center  we  would  be  still  further  behind 
than  we  are  in  comparison  with  the  work 
being  done  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Denmark 
and  Norway.  As  it  Is.  these  countries  are 
strides  ahead  of  us  in  research  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  it  was  gratifying. 
Indeed,  when  your  subcommittee  added 
funds  above  the  1962  fiscal  year  budget 
That  budget  had  included  $500,300  for  the 
Center  but  when  the  appropriation  bill  left 
Congress  that  figure  had  been  Increased  to 
$722,300.  Unfortunately,  an  administrative 
reserve  of  $48,000  reduced  the  available  funds 
to  $674,300  The  1963  fiscal  year  budget  in- 
cludes an  estimated  $682,000. 

With  the  additional  funds  available  In 
the  1962  fiscal  year,  the  Center,  according 
t«  information  given  me  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Colyar. 
medical  officer  in  charge,  was  able  to  get 
a  good  start  on  the  study  to  develop  re.>:er- 
voirs  for  overwinter  storage  of  water  for 
hou-seholders.  schools  and  other  small  insti- 
tutions where  surface  waters  freeze  solid 
during  winter  months.  Investigation  of  ex- 
isting .septic  tank  seepage  systems  Is  under- 
way In  Anchorage  and  will  be  expanded  to 
Fairbanks,  the  problem  being  to  devise  sys- 
tems and  operations  of  maximum  efficiency 
under  cold  conditions.  Laboratories  have 
been  expanded  for  further  epidemiological 
study  of  diseases.  Field  investigations  of 
.selected  outbreaks  are  being  broadened  to 
ascertain  the  sources  and  the  methods  by 
which  certain  dlsea.ses  affect  population 
groujis. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
budget  request  for  $682,000  can  be  increa.sed 
by  $75,000  to  provide  $757,000  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  investment  In  this  Center  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  rewarding  dividends  in  knowl-. 
edge  gained  for  the  benefit  of  many  thou- 
sands of  people.  The  results  of  the  Centers 
work  are  available  to  scientists  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  who 
visit  the  Center  and  participate  In  valuable 
meetings.  With  the  increase  I  am  asking, 
the  Center  would  be  able  to  add  technical 
competence  to  its  laboratories  to  cover 
serology  and  fluorescent  antibody  techniques, 
both  of  which  are  important  modern  tools 
for  epidemiological  work.  In  addition,  the 
Center  could  extend  physiological  studies  on 
adaptation   to  cold    conditions. 

I  urge  that  this  modest  lncrea.se  be 
allowed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  me  with 
reference  to  t\\e  cancer  research  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Senator   Humphrey 
A    message  today   to   MOSCOW   congress:    let 

IS    DECLARE    WAR    AGAINST    CANCER 

Over  thla  coming  weekend,  there  Is  meet- 
ing In  Moscow,  the  Eighth  International 
CancW  Congress.  It  will  hold  meetings  dur- 
ing the  period  July  22  to  July  28. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate send  a  message  to  this  Congress^a  mes- 
sage which.  I  know,  will  have  the  warm 
approval  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

The  message  should  be  in  the  form  of 
resounding  approval  of  the  pending  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and.  In  particular,  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

I  proi>ose  that  we  enable  the  press  asso- 
ciation wires  to  report  to  the  thousands 
of  delegates  now  gathering  In  Moscow: 
•United  SUtes  urges  world  war  against 
cancer." 

That  is,  the  U.S.  Senate  suggest*  to  the 
Interna:loual  Union  Against  Cancer,  spon- 
sor of  the  conference,  that  the  nations  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting  declare  unlimited 
war  against  cancer. 

This  means  devising  a  high  command,  a 
long-range  strategy,  a  set  of  battle  tactics  to 
wipe  this  scourge  off  the  planet,  once  and 
for    all. 

my    PREVIOL.S    CONTACTS 

A  distinguished  American  delegation  is 
attending  the  conference. 

Over  the  past  few  months.  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  many  of  them,  as  well  as  with 
torelgn  delegates. 

I  have,  moreover,  had  many  contacts  with 
the  Na'.lonal  Cancer  Instlttite  and  with  the 
State   Department — toward   facilitating   US 
support  for  the  International  union. 

I  ha\e  done  so  In  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  which  has  conducted  an  In- 
ternational health  study  since  August   1958. 

NEED   FOR    MORE  CANCER   FL'NDS 

I  can  say  that  this  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  has  received  ma&ses  of  infor- 
mation confirming  the  need  for  a  greatly 
expanded  International  collalxjratlve  eflort 
ugalnst  cancer. 

Yet.  my  distinguished  colleagues  who  to- 
day urge  a  cut  in  NIH  appropriations  would, 
instead,  have  us  go  backward — I.e.,  reduce 
present  domestic  and  International  efforts. 

Thej  would  cut  back  cancer  appropria- 
tions, for  example,  by  $19.3  million — to  the 
sum  originally  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion—$142.8  million. 

crrtzENs'  coMMrrTEE  vrced  more  ftnds 

A  dl.stlngulshed  citizens"  committee  recom- 
mended that  $200  million  l>e  made  available 
to  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  The  House 
allowed  $150.4  million.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee added  $8  mllUon,  so  that  we  are  asked 
today  to  approve  $158.4  million,  or  $41.6  mil- 
lion l««s  than  the  citizens'  committee  pro- 
posed. 

The  able  spokesman  for  the  citizens"  com- 
mltte*.  Dr.  Sidney  Parber.  professor  of  pa- 
thology. Harvard  Medical  School,  told  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  need 
for  a  master  plan  for  U.S.  medical  research. 

He  might  have  added  that  this  country 
has  a  1 0-year  space  plan,  but  It  does  not  have 
a  iO-year  medical  research  plan. 

We  have  a  national  goal  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon,  but  no  plan  to  find  the  answer  for 
the  critical  medical  problems  facing  our  190 
million   citizens.     Dr    Farber    stated    (hear- 


ings, pp.  1469-1470)  :  "I  would  suggest  that 
the  time  hsw  come  for  an  additional  kind 
of  planning.  Do  we  not  now  have  enough 
experience  with  the  capacity  of  the  research 
potential  of  the  country  to  make  a  master 
blueprint  of  our  resources  In  manpower.  - 
buildings,  equipment,  and  private  financial 
support  of  research,  which  could  give  \xs  a 
clear  picture  of  the  deficiencies  which  must 
be  met?  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  decisions  to  be  made,  not  on  the  basis 
of  requests  from  Investigators  for  research 
support,  which  mxist  l>e  tailored  to  the  re- 
strictions of  the  environment  In  which  they 
work.  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  a 
vigorous,  aggressive  program  of  health  re- 
search be  constructed  by  determining,  on  the 
advice  of  experts  exactly  what  resources  are 
required  by  those  who  have  the  ability  and 
the  courage  to  accept  the  challenge  of  accel- 
erating medical  progress" 

He  added:  'There  are  two  steps  in  this 
plan ;  ( i )  The  definition  of  the  goals  and 
the  Identification  of  the  most  promising  di- 
rections which  win  lead  to  their  achieve- 
ment; and  (2)  the  correction  of  deficiencies 
In  oxir  research  resources  by  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  support  of 
research,  training,  and  the  creation  of  re- 
search facilities.  Such  a  professional  attack 
on  the  problems  of  disease  by  using  in  a 
voluntary  fashion  the  full  resources  of  the 
country,  does  not  require  new  technics  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Repeat- 
edly, programs  have  tteen  mounted  as  coop- 
erative studies  Initiated  and  contracts 
awarded  for  the  achievement  of  carefully 
Identified  objectives.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  system  we  iiave  followed  heretofore  has 
Imposed  a  permissive  kind  of  thinking  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  based  too 
much  upon  the  number  and  amount  of  ap- 
plications for  research  and  other  grants 
which  come  In  naturally.  This  Is  an  artificial 
figure  iMised  not  on  a  true  evaluation  of  the 
enormity  of  the  problems  of  disease,  nor 
upon  the  true  capacity  of  the  country  in 
terms  of  Ulent.  skill,  knowledge,  and  deep 
interest  which  could  be  called  upon  if  only 
truly  adequate  support  were  available." 

NEED  rOR  national  GOAL^ 

I  strongly  support  Dr.  Farl»er's  ploneeruig 
concept. 

For  years,  I  have  compiled  information  on 
national  goals,  national  purposes,  national 
plans,  or  the  lack  of  them. 

I  have  urged  that  this  Nation  not  drift, 
but  rather  that  It  steer. 

This  applies  to  medical  research  as  much 
as  to  any  other  field. 

Let  us  not  sit  back  and  wait  for  cancer 
plans.  Let  the  medical  profession  and  Its 
•'sister  ■  disciplines  take  the  Initiative  of 
developing  long-range  plans  to  provide  long- 
range  resources  and  long-range  answers,  and 
let  the  U.S.  Government  do  its  part  to  help 
Implement  these  programs. 

antimissile  missile  against  cancex 

Let  the  International  Cancer  Congress  de- 
vise worldwide  goals  toward  which  each  na- 
tion will  play  Its  proper  part. 

Let  the  United  States  and  the  USSR,  take 
the  lead,  along  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prance.  Germany,  and  other  powers  with 
strong  resources. 

Let  Chairman  Khrushchev  announce  to 
the  Congress  his  government's  support  for 
plans  to  find  an  antlmlssUe  missile  against 
cancer  agents  (whether  they  are  viruses  or 
any  other  cause) . 

Chairman  Khrushchev  says  he  has  such 
a  military  missile  capable  of  hitting  as  small 
an  object  as  a  fly  In  space.  But  neither  he 
nor  we  have  a  magic  bullet  against  the  tiny 
agents  which  cause  or  trigger  cancer. 

Over  one-quarter  of  a  million  Soviet  clti- 
SBens  will  die  this  year  from  cancer  and  so 
will  over  one-quarter  of  a  million  Americans. 

Each  nation  needs  to  move  ahead  In  the 
anticancer  fight,  and  to  help  other  nations 


move  ahead.  Thanks  to  the  leadership  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  we  have 
mcved  ahead.  * 

But.  let  us  not  pause  at  a  plateau. 

tremendous    need    rOR     moke    KESOt7RCES 

There  Is  virtually  no  major  basic  or  ap- 
plied field  of  interest  to  cancer  investigators 
in  which  we  have  adequate  resources  today — 
wl.ether  it  be  the  field  of  virology,  immunol- 
ogy, biology  ot  the  cancer  cell,  cancer 
chemotherapy  or  others. 

Cancer  detection,  cancer  control  lag  se- 
riously as  well.  We  are  simply  not  applying 
even  the  knowledge  w^e  already  possess. 

TWENTY-rOt.TR     THOUSAND     WOMEN     TO     DIE     OF 
UTERINE     CANCEB 

Americans  In  Moscow  will  find  that  many 
more  millions  of  Russian  women  than  Ameri- 
can women  have  taken  the  Pap  smear  test, 
devised  by  the  great  Greek-ix>rn  American 
physician,  the  late  Dr.  George  Papanicolaou. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  notes  In  Its  report  that  23 
m-.Ilion  American  women  have  never  even 
heard  of  the  test.  Forty  thousand  American 
women  will  develop  uterine  cancer  this  year, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  save  only  60  percent  of 
them. 

How  much  is  a  woman's  life  worth — the 
life  of  a  wife  or  mother— or  daughter?  Is 
It  worth  the  $3  or  $5  for  a  routine  test? 

How  much,  as  I  asked  in  the  Senate 
Wednesday,  are  the  lives  worth — of  the  mil- 
lion Americans,  now,  living,  who  have  been 
enabled  to  survive  cancer  for  5  year«? 

We  will  save  many — 9  out  of  10  in  some 
types  of  cancer.  1  out  of  5  In  other  types, 
1  out  of  20  in  still  other  types. 

Let  the  Senate  proceed  today  to  help  raise 
that  ratio  of  saved  lives. 

NEED    rOR   BETTEK    COMMUNICATIONS 

Let  me  refer  to  but  one  phase  of  this  bat- 
tle— the  communications  front.  I  refer  to 
researcher-to-researcher  communication,  ai 
well  as  researcher-to-medical  educator,  re- 
searcher-to-physlcian,  and  researcher-to-lay- 
man. NIH  needs  more,  not  less,  funds  for 
this  purpose,  and  so  does  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  and  other  units  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

For  years  I  have  urged  greater  effort  to 
collect,  index,  abstract,  retrieve,  and  dissemi- 
nate cancer  and  other  information.  I  have 
pointed  up  the  valuable  role  played  by  the 
Excerpta  Medlca  pubUcatlon  oa  cancer  ab- 
s;7acts.  Now,  I  am  glad  to  ^port  that  In 
at  least  two  subareas  of  cancer — cancer  im- 
munology and  cancer  chemotherapy,  new 
alMtract  journals  are  making  more  effective 
xise  of  literature  in  these  specialized  fields^ 
than  ever  before. 

;        riNDINC    HUNDREDS    OF    LOST    CtTATIONS 

'  One  author  has  written  that  Cancer  Chem- 
otherapy Al>stracts  uncovered  in  Its  first  year 
of  publication  "more  than  6  times  the 
iiuml>er  of  references  to  the  total  of  (chaml- 
cal)  agents  and  more  than  11  times  Hhe 
number  of  citations  to  chemotherapy  of  the 
tumors  than  the  closest  service."  » 

The  question  can  logically  be  asked:  "In 
how  many  other  subareas  and  fields  would 
more  speedy  and  comprehensive  service  un- 
cover hundreds  and  literally  thousands  of 
citations  which  are  now  escaping,  relatively 
unnoticed?" 

NEED      to       find      OUT      ABO  ITT      UNSUCCESSFUL 
EXPEBIMENTS 

For  years,  I  have  pointed  out  that  medical 
research  literature  does  not  contain  enough 
references  to  negative  results. 

The  result  of  this  omission  is  that  suc- 
cessive investigators  tend  to  repeat  others' 


S 


» Most.  S.  and  Kessler,  S.  Sim,  "An  Ab- 
stract Service  for  Specific  Research  Areas  of 
High  Current  Interest — A  Preliminary  Re- 
port." American  Documentation.  Jantiary 
1962.  p.  89. 
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mistakes;  instead  of  profiting  from  earlier 
mistakes. 

I  am  delighted  to  point  out  that  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  -  has  Inaugurated  a  new 
"Neftative  Results  Section."  This  section 
can  play  an  important  role  in  cancer  and 
all  other  research. 

CONCLUSION 

There  will  be  lots  of  negative  results  in 
time  to  come.  But  there  will  be  positive  re- 
sults, as  well. 

Let  the  Senate  give  a  mandate  for  a  goal 
for  the  conquest  of  this  scoxu^ge. 

This  should  be  our  message  to  Moscow 
today. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, so  that'  it  will  include  the  full 
$257,500  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  The  commit- 
tee cut  this  item  to  $175,000. 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
WMnen  was  created  by  Executive  order 
of  President  Kennedy  on  December  14. 
1961.  It  is  to  submit  a  final  report  of 
its  recommendations  to  the  President  by 
October  1.  1963.  Its  purpose  is  to  take 
a  penetrating  and  comprehensive  look 
at  the  duties,  rights,  responsibilities,  and 
problems  of  women  in  today's  society  in 
the  United  States.  Rapid  change,  which 
has  transformed  so  many  areas  of  our 
lives  In  the  modem  world,  has  also  pre- 
sented new  and  not  clearly  recognized 
alterations  in  the  role  of  women. 

TO  illustrate  how  such  matters  do 
change  with  the  passage  of  time,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  look  back  47  years — a 
short  time  even  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
as  yoxmg  as  oiu-s.  I  ask  them  to  share 
with  me  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  erf  February  7, 1915.  On  that  date 
the  Times,  which  surely  then  as  now 
was  a  symbol  of  responsible  thinking  in 
public  afTairs,  carried  a  lead  editorial  of 
2'/i  columns  in  opposition  to  woman  suf- 
frage.   Said  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  State  has  seen 
fit  to  lilace  the  question  of  woman  suffrage 
squarely  before  the  present  electorate. 
Every  man  of  voting  age  must  meet  the  issue 
courageously.  LDtelligently,  with  clear  vision. 
The  answer  of  New  York  State  to  this  long 
pending  query  should  be  forcible  and 
definite.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  should  be  voted  down  by 
such  a  majority  of  the  voters  as  to  deprive 
the  advocates  of  an  objectionable  and  un- 
reasonable derangement  of  the  political  and 
social  structure  of  any  further  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  this  State.  The  question  involved  Is 
not  new.  all  the  arguments  of  the  suffragists 
are  old  and  were  long  ago  refuted  and  sent 
to  Umbo.  Their  ceaseless  and  noisy  agita- 
tion has  not  developed  a  single  new  idea. 
Woman  suffrage  would  result  either  in  a 
needless  political  muddle  or  in  a  social  and 
I}olltical  turmoil  which  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  State,  to  stir  up  discord  in  society  and 
in  the  home,  and  would  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  progress  which  the  wisest  statesman- 
ship might  fall  to  overcome. 


»  Editorial,  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Aasoelatlon.  "Negative  Resulu  Section 
July  7.  1962,  pp.  130-131. 


The  grant  of  suffrage  to  women  Js  repug- 
nant to  instincts  that  strike  their  niK>ts  deep 
in  the  order  of  nature.  It  runs  counter  to 
human  reason,  it  flouts  the  teachings  of 
experience  and  the  admonitions  of  qommon- 
sense.  Although  women  have  othaf  capaci- 
ties without  number,  held  in  equikj  distinc- 
tion and  some  in  higher  honor,  tjiey  have 
never  possessed  or  developed  the  political 
faculty.  Without  the  counsel  and  guidance 
of  men  no  woman  ever  ruled  a  sta|ie  wisely 
and  well.  The  defect  is  innate  am)  one  for 
which  a  cure  is  both  impossible  andpnoi  to  bo 
desired. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  is  cle  \t  ihat  we 
have  all  come  a  long  way  in  our  thinking 
since  1915.  We  no  longer  believe  that 
participation  of  women  in  public  afifairs 
constitutes  a  grave  crisis.  On  <the  con- 
trary, we  applaud  their  invaluaWie  efforts 
in  countless  voluntary  orRanJzations. 
And  most  particularly  we  welcc«iie  them 
in  the  ranks  of  our  political  parties. 

But  these  changes  have  not  cotiie  about 
painlessly,  and  the  advances  have  not 
been  by  any  means  universal.  We  are  a 
long  way  yet  from  that  equality  elf  oppor- 
tunity which  is  the  fundamental  concept 
of  our  Nation.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  in  establishing  the  Commission: 

It  is  appropriate  to  set  forth  iHfore  the 
world  the  story  of  women's  progifess  in  a 
free,  democratic  society,  to  review  recent 
accomplishments,  and  to  acknowledge  frank- 
ly the  further  sterns  that  must  be  t(iken. 

In  supporting  this  effort  as  I  ^o,  I  am 
not  being  altogether  altruistiCn  Man's 
existence  both  in  the  home  and  in  his 
occupation  depends  for  its  effecitiveness 
on  a  social  structure  in  which  bpth  men 
and  women  live  and  work  in  hiarmony, 
each  contributing  his  and  her  best  abili- 
ties to  the  home,  the  job,  and  the  com- 
munity— including  now  our  largpr  world 
community. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  particularly 
unfortunate  for  the  Congress  to  fail  to 
supply  the  budgeted  item  for  the  work  of 
this  Commission. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
indicates  that  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion could  easily  be  cut  in  halfj.  I  am 
not  sure  the  committee  was  aware  that 
the  staff  assists  96  unpaid  Con^mission 
and  committee  members. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  and 
its  committees  are  outstanding  men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  country.  The 
technical  staff  is  necessaiy  to  retip  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  the  efforts  of  these 
citizens.  Included  among  the  distin- 
guished Commission  and  copimittee 
members  are:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
chairman;  Dr.  Richard  A.  Lestpr.  pro- 
fes.sor  of  economics,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, vice  chairman;  Dr.  Mary  ]$untinL'. 
president.  Radcliffe  College;  Mits.  Mar- 
garet Hickey,  contributing  editoor.  Ladies 
Home  Journal;  Edgar  F.  Kaisell.  indus- 
trialist; Frank  Pace,  General  Dfinamics; 
Mrs.  Ogden  Reid ;  and  representatives  of 
the  major  women's  organizations  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be 
shortsighted  and  wasteful,  now  that  the 
Commission  is  vei-y  successfully  under- 
way, has  held  three  meetings.  hi»s  set  up 
and  staffed  its  seven  committetB  which 
in  turn  have  begim  their  deliberation.*;, 
to  hamstring  its  efforts  for  the  sake  of 
cutting  S82,500  from  the  appi-opriation. 


I  certainly  believe  the  amendment  to 
restore  this  sum  is  important,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial — which  I  think  has 
unusual  historical  interest — be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iFr.m   the   New   York   T^.me.s.   Feb.   7     1915| 
The  Woman  Sltfrace  Crisis 

Tlie  Legislature  of  New^  York  State  has 
?ecn  fit  to  place  the  que-^tlon  of  wuman 
j-uffrage  squarely  before  the  present  elec- 
torate. Every  man  of  voting  age  must  meet 
the  issue  couri^geously.  Intelligently,  with 
clear  vision.  Tlae  answer  ol  New  York  State 
to  this  long  {lending  query  should  be  forci- 
ble .^nd  definite.  The  proposed  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  should  be  voted 
down  by  such  a  majority  of  the  voters  as 
to  deprive  the  advocates  of  an  objectionable 
;ind  unreasonable  derangement  of  the  po- 
hiic.il  and  social  structure  of  any  further 
hope  of  success  in  thl.s  State.  The  q\iestion 
involved  is  not  new,  all  the  arguments  of 
the  suffragists  are  old  and  were  long  ago 
refuted  and  sent  to  limbo.  Their  ceaseless 
and  noi.sy  agitation  has  nut  develop>ed  a 
single  new  idea.  Woman  suffrage  would 
result  either  In  a  needless  political  muddle 
or  in  a  social  and  political  turmoil  which 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  State,  to  stir  up 
dLscrd  in  society  and  In  the  home,  and 
would  put  obstacles  In  the  way  of  progress 
which  the  wisest  statesmanship  might  fHil 
to  overcome. 

Tlie  grant  of  suffrage  to  women  is  repug- 
nant to  instincts  that  strike  their  rt»<)is 
deep  in  the  order  of  nature.  It  runs  coun- 
ter to  human  reiison.  It  flouts  the  teachings 
i>i  experience  and  the  admonitions  of  ccjm- 
monsense.  Although  women  have  other  ca- 
pacities without  number,  held  in  equal  dis- 
tinction and  some  In  higher  honor,  they 
have  never  possessed  or  developed  the  po- 
litical faciilty.  Without  the  counsel  and 
guidance  of  men  no  woman  ever  ruled  a 
SUte  wisely  and  well.  The  defect  is  Innate 
and  one  for  which  a  cure  Is  both  lmp<j«slble 
and  not  to  be  desired.  That  they  lack  the 
genius  for  politics  is  no  more  to  their  dis- 
credit than  man's  uiihandiness  in  house- 
wifery and  In  the  care  of  Infants  and  his 
small  endowment  of  those  finer  qualities 
of  charm  and  tenderness  that  steal  away 
half  of  life's  sharpness  are  a  reproach  to 
him.  There  ar^  two  htjman  estates,  the 
man's  and  the  woman's.  Their  boundaries 
are  traced  by  no  imaginary  or  efTaceable 
linps  Nature  has  marked  them  by  metes 
and  bounds  that  no  human  being  ever  yet 
overlooked  save  with  the  consclotis  Intent 
to  transgress  her  laws. 

Tor  the  Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot  men 
In  their  dally  callings  undergo  a  ceaseleEs 
training.  The  hand  of  the  law  has  within 
its  reach  every  man  and  every  woman,  but 
in  their  business  affairs  men  are  in  such 
immediate  touch  with  controlling  author- 
ity that  they  find  themselves  all  the  time 
forced  to  take  thought  about  the  laws  that 
help  or  hinder  them,  whether  they  be  good 
or  bad,  and  In  what  way  they  may  be 
bettered.  The  merchant  and  the  manu- 
facturer, men  engaged  In  the  business  of 
banking.  Insurance,  real  estate,  foreign  trade, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  blacksmith,  the 
farmer,  men  In  all  the  thousand  branches 
of  male  affairs,  habitually  and  necessarily 
form  reasoned  opinions  of  the  efficiency  of 
government,  the  virtue  of  laws,  the  policies 
and  the  promises  of  parties,  the  character 
and  the  pledges  of  candidates,  and  they  go 
t<5  the  polls  prepared  to  cast  a  ballot  that 
win.  so  far  as  it  may.  give  effect  to  their 
Cf.nvictions    and    their   desires.      Some   men, 


many  men,  reason  foolishly,  vote  foolishly, 
but  their  motives  and  their  decisions  have 
at  least  some  discoverable  relation  to  the 
public  aspects  of  the  questions  at  issue. 
When  that  relation  is  not  discoverable  men 
have  to  admit  that  they  vote  in  a  feminine 
way.  for  women's  reasons,  not  men's.  The 
voter  must  help  to  decide  the  gravest  public 
questions  relating  to  labor,  international 
disputes,  measures  of  national  defense,  race 
problems,  public  morality,  monetary  plans, 
tariffs,  and  taxation.  On  such  questions 
men  vote  according  to  Judgments  founded 
on  observation  and  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  daily  business.  Women 
would  inevitably  attempt  to  decide  such 
matters  empirically  or  emotionally. 

But.  say  the  suffragists,  women  as  well  as 
men  may  equip  themselves  for  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  ballot.  Individual  women  may 
and  do,  the  mass  of  women  will  not  and. 
cannot,  save  by  spending  their  lives  in  the 
hard  school  where  men  learn  how  to  vote. 
If  women  are  to  forsake  the  home  for  the 
counting  room,  the  law  office,  the  wheat- 
fields,  and  the  smithy,  then  indeed,  barring 
temperamental  differences  that  only  the 
hand  of  0<xl  can  efface,  they  may  in  time  be 
able  to  catt  a  ballot  which  they  can  explain 
and  Justify  by  reasons  which  men  can  under- 
stand. Is  it  worth  while''  Let  the  agitators 
for  woman  suffrage  answer  that  one  question. 
Is  It  worth  while  to  subvert  the  whole  order 
of  human  society  by  putting  women  to  do 
mens  work?  Is  It  worth  while  to  take 
woman  out  of  the  school  where  she  fits 
herself  for  her  high  natural  duties  to  put  her 
under  a  tuition  against  which  her  body  and 
mind  and  soul  would  be  in  perpetual  revolt' 
Of  course,  the  most  fanatical  advocate  of 
votes  for  women  would  never  preach  a  doc- 
trine so  monstrous.  Yet  that  is  the  only  way 
Either  women  must  work  as  men  work,  or 
they  win  never  be  qualified  to  vote  as  men 
vote 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  import 
of  this  argument  It  Is  not  in  the  remotest 
manner  based  upon  the  assumption  or  the 
belief  that  woman  is  man's  Inferior,  either 
Intel lectvially  or  in  any  other  way.  It  rests 
upon  the  established  fact  that  man's  work 
Is  different  from  woman's  work,  and  that 
it  is  his  work  and  his  striving  in  his  own 
particular  field  that  give  man  the  qualifying 
knowledge  essential  to  intelligent  voting. 
We  are  as  far  as  possible  from  insisting  that 
woman  is  Incapable  of  acquiring  that  knowl- 
edge; we  do  Insist  that  she  can  acquire  it 
only  through  a  radical  reorganization  of 
society  which  would  condemn  her  to  do 
men's  tasks,  to  bear  men's  burdens.  But 
if  the  women  were  to  take  up  man's  duties, 
who  is  to  assume  the  women's  duties?  Both 
are  honorable,  both  bring  their  rewards, 
one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other,  for  both  are 
indispensable  to  society.  And  women  would 
be  profoundly  affected  by  taking  up  man's 
labors.  It  would  inevitably  be  a  roughening 
process,  women  would  be  changed,  and  not 
for  the  better.  If  there  be  those  who  would 
contend  that  women  must  become  less 
womanly,  that  they  should  become  mascu- 
line In  thought  and  feeling  and  tempera- 
ment, they  will  not  admit  the  fc«-ce  of  this 
argument;  neither  will  they  openly  admit 
that  they  would  like  to  see  women  become 
more  like  men.  But  without  that  trans- 
formation women  cannot  qualify  for  the 
vote  as  men  qualify,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  to  acquire  the  qualification.  The  effect 
upon  women  is  one  of  the  consequences 
most  to  be  dreaded. 

No  upright  and  decent  man  desires  to  with- 
hold from  woman  any  privilege  which  will 
benefit  her.  The  growth  of  what  is  vaguely 
called  the  feminist  movement  has  already 
had  alarming  results.  Moral  laxities  which 
used  to  be  regarded  with  abhorrence  are  too 
frequently  extenuated.  The  hackneyed  cry 
that  "what  Is  right  for  the  man  is  also  right 
for  the  woman"  is  heard  continually.     It  is 


specious,  shameless,  unrlghteotis.  Nothing 
was  every  right  in  a  man's  conduct  which 
was  not  moral  and^conslstent  with  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  There  is  no  good  word  to 
say  for  loose  living  by  either  sex.  It  is  the 
feeblest  and  wickedest  argument  for  an  "In- 
creased freedom"  for  women  (the  phrase  is 
common  property)  that  some  men  are  Un- 
moral. But  it  is  one  heard  too  often,  and 
one.  we  are  constrained  to  predict,  which 
will  be  heard  more  frequently,  uttered  more 
vociferously,  if  the  right  to  vote  is  extended 
to  women. 

At  present.  In  spite  of  the  incessant  ac- 
tivities of  the  advocates  of  greater  license 
for  women,  of  the  iteration  of  many  argu- 
ments against  the  bonds  of  marriage  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  home,  there  is  a  strong  and 
wholesome  barrier  which  serves  to  keep 
women  apart  from  men  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  life,  to  insure  them  courtesies  from  the 
opposite  sex.  to  give  them  many  precious 
privileges.  Women  already  exert  a  constant 
and  powerful  influence  in  our  public  affairs. 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  breaking 
down  of  the  barrier  would  bring  upon  them  a 
burden  of  new  evils,  that  it  would  tend  to 
coarsen  women,  to  deprive  them  of  natural 
rights  and  privileges  without  due  compensa- 
tion. That  the  proposed  large  extension  of 
the  suffrage  could  In  any  circumstances  act 
as  a  triumphant  regenerative  force  in  our 
politics  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit.  The 
right  to  vote  has  been  possessed  for  many 
years  by  the  women  of  Wyoming.  Colorado. 
Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  has  been  granted  more 
recently  to  those  of  Washington,  California. 
Arizona.  Kansas.  Oregon.  Illinois,  Montana, 
and  Nevada.  The  moral  effect  of  woman 
suffrage  in  these  States  has  l)een  negative. 
The  records  are  extant. 

It  has  been  said  loo  often  that  "woman 
suffrage  will  come  in  spite  of  everv'thing." 
If  that  IS  true,  every  high-minded,  re- 
sponsible man  who  kno*"*  It  will  bring 
affliction  with  It  If  It  does  come  must  do  his 
best  to  postpone  the  evil  day.  Many  men 
have  taken  the  matter  too  lightly.  With  the 
great  Increase  of  women  of  social  distinction 
and  personal  charm  in  the  ranks  of  the 
suffragists  public  support  of  the  cause  in  a 
fHDlIte  way  has  become  a  sort  of  agreeable 
■  function."  associated  with  the  animated 
talk  of  bright  women  who  have  found  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  Men  of  this  kind  have 
done  much  more  than  they  realize,  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  movement,  to 
give  It  form  and  force.  Associating  with 
well-bred,  intelligent,  and  witty  women, 
many  of  whom  have  taken  up  suffrage  agita- 
tion as  a  mere  pastime,  they  have  not  taken 
pains  to  look  closely  enough  into  the  matter 
to  comprehend  how  deeply  rooted  in  the 
basic  ideals  of  our  civilization  are  the  true 
objections  to  turning  woman  out  into  the 
everlasting  scrimmage  of  life,  depriving  her 
of  the  respect  and  protection  she  needs  in 
return  for  a  privilege  which  would  surely  fail 
of  effect. 

If  women  suffer  wrongs,  it  is  the  duty  of 
men  to  right  them.  If  bad  laws  hamper  and 
afflict  them,  men  should  bestir  themselves 
to  have  those  laws  rei>ealed.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  men  to  care  for  the  women.  Are  they 
prepared  to  resign  that  privilege?  Let  them 
take  note  of  the  social  heresies,  the  dalliance 
with  "advanced"  theories,  that  amaze  them 
In  current  literature  and  the  pronounce- 
ments of  certain  feminine  leaders  of  thought 
If  they  are  convinced  that  comparatively  few 
of  the  suffragists  they  meet  are  now  inclined 
to  extol  the  husbandless  mother,  the  trial 
marriage,  and  the  more  extravagant  vagaries 
of  the  seekers  for  a  new  freedom,  they  cannot 
blind  themselves  to  the  obnoxious  growth  in 
the  last  few  years  of  theories  of  living  which 
no  longer  shock  the  women  who  fancy  their 
sex  needs  more  liberty.  The  "heelers"  and 
the  manipulators  of  votes  will  all  support 
woman  suffrage.  It  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind   that  the  threatened   extension   of  the 


ballot  has  no  terrora  for  the  practitloiien  tit 
corrupt  politics.  Tlie  dlspoaltton  oC  poUtt- 
cians,  not  of  true  statesmen,  to  adafyt  them- 
selves quickly  to  what  tbey  regard,  often 
mistidiLenly,  as  public  sentiment,  has  led  to 
much  of  the  succees  of  the  vuffraglstt  thus 
far;  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  recent 
foolish  action  of  our  own  leglalatxire.  But 
it  is  Just  as  weU  that  the  matter  should  be 
decided  now  by  all  the  men  of  tlie  State. 
They  are  facing  a  grave  crisis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEIUBEROER,  I  srield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  i 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
accept  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
worthy  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  will  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  offered 
for  herself  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  47,  after  line  15,  to  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  available  for  salary  and  expenses 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  for 
any  position  in  excess  of  the  number  of  posi- 
tloms  as  of  June  30.  1S62. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr."^^President,  I  shall 
take  only  2  minutes.  From  fiscal  1958 
to  fiscal  1959  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  HEW  increased  by  4,000  per- 
sons. The  next  year  it  increased  by 
3.000.  Next  year  it  increased  by  8,300. 
The  following  year  it  increased  by  6,000. 

In  this  bill  are  5,193  new  petitions. 
Why  do  we  give  this  load  to  an  abso- 
lutely new  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare? 

In  view  of  the  actions  of  the  House 
committee  in  so  particularly  criticizing 
the  Department,  and  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Ribicoff  that  it  ought  to  be 
divided  into  3  departments  because 
he  was  wearing  20  hats  at  a  time,  let  us 
resolve  a  little  of  this  confusion  and  not 
add  5,193  positions  to  the  Department. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  provide 
that  there  shall  be  no  money  for  salaries 
and  expenses  for  any  positions  in  excess 
of  those  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

If  Senators  want  to  keep  bureaucracy 
from  advancing  a  little,  this  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  debate  be  closed 
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in  10  minutes,  5  minutes  to  a  side,  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HTT.T..  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  have  recently  passed 
two  acts,  namely,  the  public  welfare 
amendments  of  1962.  the  conference  re- 
port on  which  was  agreed  to  last  night, 
and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  I  wonder  if  those  two 
acts  may  not  require  additional  person- 
nel. As  I  understand  the  Senator's 
amendment,  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  requirements  of  those  two  acts,  this 
limitation  would  apply. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  it  applies  only 
to  HEW.  and  not  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, e 

Mr.  HILL.  The  HEW  and  the  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  under  the  HEW  have 
responsibilities  and  functions  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  they  do  not  have 
that  many. 

Mr.  HILL.  So  far  as  the  public  wel- 
fare amendments  of  1962  is  concerned, 
all  the  social  security  f  imction  comes  un- 
der the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes;    I  know. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  wondering  how  many 
new  employees  may  be  needed  under 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  approved  last 
night  when  it  acted  on  the  conference 
rer>ort. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Whenever  a  case  for 
the  need  for  new  employees  can  be  made, 
the  Department  can  come  to  Congress 
with  a  supplemental  request. 

Three  years  ago.  when  4.000  pew  em- 
ployees were  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
there  was  a  meeting  with  Secretary 
Flemming.  l  asked  him.  "How  are  you 
going  to  get  them?"  He  said,  "I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea.  We  shall  have  to 
raid  universities,  doctors'  offices,  and 
laboratories  to  find  them,  but  person- 
ally I  do  not  know  where  we  are  going 
to  get  them." 

An  Increase  of  about  25,000  employees 
in  that  period  of  time  is  pretty  fantastic. 
I  think  it  ought  to  stop,  and  this  is  a 
good  time  to  stop  it. 

That  is  my  case. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  additional  personnel  may  be 
requued  to  implement  and  administer 
the  act  which  the  Senate  approved  last 
night  when  it  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  public  welfare  amend- 
ments, but  the  department  may  need 
some  additional  personneL 

Two  days  ago.  the  Senate  was  insist- 
ent about  the  appix>priations  to  go,  for- 
ward with  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Some  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  that  act  will 
come  under  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  to  have  addi- 
tional personnel. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  would  be 
wise  In  accepting  the  amendment  at  this 
late  hour.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  voted  doWn. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  What  depajit- 
ment  did  the  lady  work  for  who  stoptoed 
the  distribution  of  the  drug  that  was 
causing  malformed  babies? 

Mr.  HILL.  She  worked  for  the  FM>od 
and  Drug  Administration  under  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  Kelsey  is  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  that  division 
included  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  All  the  various  agencies 
and  sections  under  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  under  the  limitations  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  may  be  necessary  to  hire 
additional  personnel  because  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted,  but  under  the  amend- 
ment nobody  could  be  put  on  the  payroll. 
no  matter  how  great  the  need  might  be. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  that 
if  the  Department  needs  more  personjiel, 
it  can  come  before  the  Congress.  That 
is  not  as  easy  as  it  may  sound,  because 
it  must  go  through  the  whole  legislatjivc 
process. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  hearings  befbre 
the  House  subcommittee  of  the  Appao- 
priations  Committee,  and  then  before  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Then  the  bill  must  pass  the  House.  It 
must  follow  the  same  procedure  in  the 
Senate.  Then  it  must  be  agreed  toi  in 
conference,  the  conference  report  miust 
be  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  and  t&en 
it  will  go  to  the  President.  I 

That  takes  time.  We  have  had  an 
example  of  a  certain  delay  in  regard  to 
appropriation  bills  in  the  past  few  weQks. 
Furthermore,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  be 
here  until  Christmas.  We  might  not  be 
here  when  the  need  for  the  personjnel 
develops. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Piesideojt.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
that  clarification,  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  careful  work  he  Jias 
done.  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  h^ve 
seen  the  Senator's  careful  work  over  the 
past  5  years.  I  thmk  the  service  of  tihis 
one  lady  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Adrajin- 
istration,  to  keep  thousands  of  American 
babies  from  being  malformed  at  bii|th, 
shows  how  far  a  little  money  can  go  in 
that  Department.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  services  which  has  been  rendered 
to  this  Government  and  to  our  people  by 
a  civil  servant. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  his  leadership  in  getting  money  in 
order  to  protect  the  American  peopLg. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  knows,  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  a  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel  m  this  ver>-  agency  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  Jias 
addressed  himself,  the  Food  and  Dtug 
Administration.  These  problems  Bre 
greater  year  after  year.  The  SenBte 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  spent 
a  long  time  on  the  question  of  food  and 
di-ug  legislation.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
a  need  for  more  personnel.  I  do  hot 
think  the  Senate  would  be  acting  wiflely 
to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  h^ive 
only  two  observations.    There  were  529 


new  posiliorLS  requested  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment for  retraining  and  manpower. 
We  would  not  touch  those  at  all. 

If  my  memory  seizes  me  correctly, 
within  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  the  very 
distinguished!^  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Luther  Hodges,  said  he  tliought  he  could 
run  his  Department  as  efficiently  as 
ever  and  do  it  with  10  percent  fewer 
people.  I  trust  I  do  him  no  Injustice 
and  that  my  observation  is  based  on  an 
accurate  memorj'.   I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
in  expressing  the  hope  in  that  regaid. 
but  his  amendment  does  not  relate  to 
Uie  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  hope  that  tlie  Secretan' 
of  Commerce  can  make  that  reduction 
in  personnel.  I  would  applaud  him  as 
vigorously  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

However,  without  further  information, 
not  knowing  what  the  requirements  and 
needs  may  be  under  the  act.s  which  have 
been  passed,  I  do  not  think  we  would  be 
wise  to  accept  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  26.- 
500  increase  in  personnel  since  fiscal 
year  1958  is  pretty  phenomenal,  in  my 
book. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  when  we 
pas.'iied  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  were  approximately  5,895 
new  employees  in  that  Department. 

It  would  uivc  strength  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  repetition  of  an  increase  in  the 
employees  in  each  Department.  I  have 
had  experience  concerning  the  natural 
law  of  employees  being  increased  year 
by  year.  This  increase  has  been  inordi- 
nate.    I  am  not  eoing  to  be  a  party  to  it. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  ] . 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tl)e  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  '  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  > .  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SparkmanJ.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  A  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
■yea."     I  withhold  my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderJ.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GruenihgI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina !Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma    I  Mr.  Monroney],   the 
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Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SparkmanI.  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fvlbright  I , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Murphy  1. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  DoDDl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  1. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.s.see  [Mr.  GorE !  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana    I  Mr.  CapehartI. 

If  present  and  votini;.  the  Senator 
fiom  Tfmie.=:^ec  would  vote  nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea,'' 

On  tliis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Grue.n-incI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller!. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Vircinia 
IMr.  RoDERTsoNl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI.  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mmne- 
sota  IMr.  Humphrey  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  GoLiiWATrR  i. 

If  present  and  votini'.  the  Senator  from 
Minne.<iota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordanj  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  IMr.  McCarthy  1  is  paired  with  the 
f-'enator  from  Kentucky   IMr.  Morton!. 

If  present  and  votin^.  the  Senator  from 
Minne.'jota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Monroney  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott  I. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
■yea." 

On  tliis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  LMr.  Tower!. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Butler],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 


zona (Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Scott  ! ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower!,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd].  If 
piesent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Capehart!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tenne.ssee  ( Mr.  Gore  ! .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Goldwater  !  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Anzona  would  vote  "yea  "  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minne.sota  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
1  Mr.  Miller  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gr veninc  1 .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  would  vote  '.vea  '  and 
the  Senator  fix):n  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
."-ylvania  IMr.  Scott!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "j'ea"' 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay."  '~^ 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
llie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Chavez!.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result   was  announced- -ycr.s   33. 
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So  Mr.  Dirksen's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5144  >  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  and  the 
payment  for  individual  Indian  and  trib- 
al lands  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Res- 
ervation in  South  Dakota,  required  by 
the  United  States  for  the  Big  Bend  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  on  the  Missouri 
River,  and  for  the  rehabilitation,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Berry,  and 
Mr.  Langen  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  mes.sace  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5165)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  and  pay- 
ment for  individual  Indian  and  tribal 
lands  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion in  South  Dakota,  required  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Big  Bend  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  on  the  Missouri 
River,  and  for  the  rehabilitation,  social, 
and  economic  development  of^the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON.  Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Berry,  and 
Mr.  Langen  were  appointed  managers  on 
Lhc  part  of  the  Hou.se  at  the  conference. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10904 »  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jmie  30.  1963.  and 
for  other  purpose.^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
is  oi^n  to  further  amendment. 
^^r.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  7-18-62-B.  offered  on 
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behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator 
from  Peimsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2^ 
line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  period 
and  insert  the  following: 

Provided  further,  however.  That  no  part  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  used  for  hospitals  or  related  facil- 
ities which  are  segregated  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oi-dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding  to  me.  I  should  like 
at  this  time  to  present  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  that  an  hour  be  allotted  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  with  30  minutes  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  make  as  a  part  of  his  request 
the  fact  that  the  yeas  and  nays  may  ap- 
ply also  to  the  motion  to  table  which  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Montana 
will  make? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  should  make 
that  clear.  I  assume  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  will  apply  also  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.    I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inform  the  Senate  that  I  shall  of- 
fer an  amendment,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  10  minutes 
be  allowed  to  each  side,  and  that  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  be  had  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  the  same 
request  at  this  time  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, with  the  same  proviso,  that  it 
is  my  intention  to  move  to  table  his 
amendment;  and  that  10  minutes  be  al- 
lowed on  each  side  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  read  the  amendment? 
Mr.  BUSH.    The  amendment  provides : 

On  page  16.  insert  the  following  before 
the  period  on  line  14:  "Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph  may  be  used  for  payments 
to  a  local  educational  agency  which  operates 
and  maintains  segregated  public  schools'. 

On  page  16,  insert  the  following  before  the 
period  on  line  25:  "Provided  further,  That 
no  part  of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  this 
paragraph  may  be  used  for  providing  school 
facilities  or  for  grants  to  a  local  educational 
agency  which  operates  and  maintains  segre- 
gated public  schools". 

The  amendment  applies  to  the  Federal 
assistance  programs  to  public  schools  in 
the  so-called  impacted  areas  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  military  bases, 
is  operating  defense  plants,  or  has  de- 
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fense  contracts.    It  applies  only  to  those 
areas.  •     |1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  renew  my  ije- 
quest  on  the  Bush  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  mlill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senat 
from  Montana  intend  to  make  a  mic- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  have  so  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senatior 
"from  Montana?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senftte 
for  a  brief  time,  if  I  may.  This  is  not 
the  ordinary  antisegregation,  antidis- 
crimination amendment.  There  haAe 
been  many  of  that  type  of  amendmeafit. 
This  is  not  the  ordinary  type  of  anti- 
discrimination and  antisegregation 
amendment.  What  we  are  seeking  here, 
for  the  first  time,  is  to  attack  a  stranpe 
anomaly  in  the  law.  That  anomaly  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  separate 
and  equal  facilities  are  not  equal,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  separate  fti- 
cilities  for  whites  and  Negroes  and  have 
them  equal,  there  is  embodied  in  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  having  to  do  with  the  coh- 
sti-uction  of  hospitals,  to  which  tfiy 
amendment  applies,  a  provision  e>vactjly 
to  that  effect.  This  is  indeed  a  stranpe 
anomaly  in  the  law  considering  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Brown  case  in  1954.  Nonetheless,  it 
exists. 

Even  if  it  existed  and  nothing  were 
done  about  it.  one  could  say,  "This  'is 
academic.  Who  cares?"  The  fact  is 
that  of  all  the  cruel  aspects  of  segrega- 
tion on  the  ground  of  race,  I  cannot 
think  of  one  which  is  more  cruel,  or 
more  directly  violative  of  evei-y  humani- 
tarian instinct  than  the  one  with  re- 
spect to  hospitals.  t 

Negroes  are  actually  barred  from  cer- 
tain hospitals.  We  have  heard  soB^e 
lurid  stories  about  the  fact  that  thfy 
have  been  barred  even  in  emergcnci^.s. 
I  happened  to  tell  some  friends  about 
this  amendment  last  night,  and  they  re- 
minded me  that  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  play  in  New  York  called  'Tlhe 
Death  of  Bessie  Smith,"  by  Edward  Ail- 
bee.  Bessie  Smith  was  a  very  great  jaKz 
singer  in  the  1920's  and  1930"s.  She  wfes 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.  She  was  the  vic- 
tim of  an  accident  and,  it  is  alleged,  slfie 
died  because  a  white  hospital  would  not 
admit  her  for  treatment.  They  told 
her,  ."You  will  have  to  go  to  a  hospital 
for  Negroes."  In  the  course  of  thftt 
transition  she  died.  That  is  what  the 
play  was  about.  7| 

This  is  a  very  serious  and  vital  sitiii- 
tion.  quite  apart  from  whatever  one 
thinks  about  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation and  the  so-called  social  order  of 
the  South. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  was  made 
before  I  took  on  this  cause. 


I  feel  about  this  situation  as  I  fee 
about  segregation  in  international  air 
transportation,  where  I  also  started  an 
effort  to  attach  restrictions  to  an  appro- 
priation bill.  We  fought  for  2  or  3  years, 
and  finally  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  forbade  discrimination,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  was  allowed. 
under  some  strange  doctrine  of  con- 
struction, in  railroad  terminals,  and  in 
the  FAA  in  air  terminals. 

Whatever  the  Senate  may  do  about 
tabling  the  amendment — and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  tabled,  because  it  does  not 
dcseive  to  be — this  will  happen  eventu- 
ally. We  cannot  continue  a  situation  of 
this  character  once  the  light  of  day 
shines  upon  it. 

We  made  a  .survey  of  the  situation. 
We  found  that  90  out  of  4.000  hospitals 
which  were  constructed  with  Hill-Burton 
money  actually  bar  Negroes.  They  ai-e 
all  lily-white  hospitals. 

We  found  that  out  of  4.514  beds  which 
are  concerned,  there  are  19  hospitals 
constructed  with  Hill-Buiton  money.  ' 
with  1.221  bed.":,  which  are  for  Negroes 
only,  and  that  the  other  hospitals  prac- 
tice in  a  more  or  less  open  way  an  abso- 
lute segregationist  policy. 

There  have  been  some  veiy  lurid 
statements  made  to  the  effect  that  this 
kind  of  thing  happens  in  some  ho.spilals 
in  New  York  and  in  other  places  in  the 
North.  My  amendment  would  apply 
across  the  board,  to  all  such  situations. 
However,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  North 
or  in  the  West  or  in  the  Midwest,  when 
this  happens,  the  whole  con.sciencc  of  the 
community  is  against  it.  When  we  find 
it.  however,  in  the  South,  in  many 
cases — not  by  any  means  universally — 
we  find  that  the  community  suppoits  it, 
on  the  theory  that  that  is  part  of  the 
e:<istinu  .social  order. 

That  is  the  pattern  of  discrimination 
and  segregatioi^  which  is  fairly  general 
in  the  Southcni  States  with  respect  to 
hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  this  involves  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money.  About  $225 
million  is  included  in  the  bill  for  Hill- 
Burton  Act  aid.  In  the  11  Southern 
States  we  have  spent  roughly  one-third, 
or  $562,921,000  of  the  $1,550,214,000 
which  up  until  last  year  we  had  spent 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

I  said  a  survey  had  been  made  of  the 
situation.  In  that  survey  we  found  that 
di.scrimination  against  Negro  patients  is 
quite  pievalent  in  many  Southern 
States.  There  are  many  strictly  Negro 
hospitals,  which  are  geneially  poorly 
equipped  and  inadequately  manned. 
Many  of  them  are  "hand-me-down"  in- 
stitutions, which  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  Negroes  w  hen  a  better  hospital  had 
been  constructed  for  the  whites. 

The   ".separate   but  equal"  system   in 
hospitals  has  .spawned  the  same  evils 
that  exist  in  other  areas  of  our  society 
where  it  may  be  found.    As  Dr.  Edward 
C.   Mazique   of   the   Medico-Chirurgical    ' 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
stated,  the  system  is  unduly  wasteful,  ex- 
pensive,   and    has    meant    second-class    " 
treatment  for  many  Negro  Americans.       -^ 
The  system  has  relegated  Negro  patients 
to  basement  and  attic  wards  and  in  the 
halls  of  some  hospitals.     Severe  over- 
crowding is  a  rule  common  in  institu- 
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lions  maintaining  separate  facilities. 
Often  when  Negro  wards  are  filled,  no 
additional  Negro  patients  are  admitted 
even  though  there  may  be  empty  beds 
elsewhere  in  the  hospital. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  involves 
Federal  funds.  That  is  the  essential 
thrust  of  the  amendment. 

Also,  we  find  widespread  discrimina- 
tion against  Negro  doctors.  Although 
American  Negroes  make  up  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  national  population.  Negro 
doctoi-s  comprise  only  about  2  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  physicians  in  the 
United  States.  In  stressing  the  short- 
age of  Negro  doctors.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  shortage  is  created  largely 
becau.se  there  is  inadequate  opportunity 
to  get  hospital  and  other  internship 
training,  which  good  doctors  require. 

Also  medical  societies,  on  the  whole, 
maintain  discriminatory  policies  against 
the  admission  of  Negroes.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  many  communities,  to  belong 
to  medical  societies  in  order  to  practice 
in  an  agreeable  way  in  company  with 
one's  fellow  physicians. 

The  fourth  area  of  segregation  and 
discrimination  is  in  specialist  training. 
There,  too,  restrictions  are  maintained 
against  Negro  physicians  in  the  field. 
There  are.  today,  only  approximately 
381  ceitified  Negio  specialists  in  the 
United  States.  That  number  remains 
very  small  when  compared  with  the 
60.644  specialists  in  the  entiie  Nation. 

Finally,  there  is  a  long-standing  and 
most  difiBcult  problem  of  Negro  admis- 
sions to  medical  schools,  a  subject  which 
I  detailed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  23, 
1961.  This  situation  applies  broadly  and 
across  the  board  to  a  number  of  southern 
medical  schools. 

Quite  recently,  the  NAACP  started 
suits  in  Grecnsboio.  N.C..  with  relation 
to  WesleyLong  Hospital  and  the  Cohen 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  in  Orangeburg, 
S.C.  with  relation  to  a  hospital  there. 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  Greensboro 
case  $2  million  of  Federal  money  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  is  Involved.  In  the 
Orangeburg  case,  $300,000  of  Federal 
moirey  is  involved. 

I  received  an  interesting  letter  fiom  a 
woman  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  when  I  first 
brought  this  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  Incidentally,  the  letter  is 
a  copy  of  a  l:tter  which  she  wi-ote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.     She  said: 

V^'e  have  ncitlced  with  Interest  the  recent 
:i;inouncement  of  a  grant  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  r.nd  Welfare  to 
Crawford  Lon?  Hospital  in  Atlanta  of  $232.- 
500  for  a  diagn.>.stlc  and  tre.itment  center. 
This  r.Tlses  two  questions  in  our  minds: 

1  Tlie  mat  er  of  U.S  Government  grants 
io  private  lns-.itut;ons, 

2.  Tlie  matlcr  of  U.S.  Government  grants 
t'l  racially  segregated  instltiUions. 

We  h.ive  Ju-^t  checlted  again  with  the  ad- 
missions office  at  Crawford  Long  Hospital 
and  l:>een  Informed — again — tliat  they  do  not 
i'dmit  any  Negro  patients. 

How  long  can  such  invidious,  elemen- 
tary discrimination  as  this  be  continued 
in  terms  of  hospitals  and  health  and  the 
.saving  of  life?  How  long  can  we  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  such  a  practice  being 
embedded  in  our  law,  without  protesting 


against  it  in  every  way  which  is  open  to 
us — and  this  amendment  is  fully  open 
to  us. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remaiios 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  another  2  minutes. 

I  point  out  another  Interesting  fea- 
ture. The  law  which  provides  for  the 
separate  but  equal  facilities — the  public 
health  law — gives  the  Surgeon  General 
the  power  to  issue  regulations  on  this 
subject,  but  piovides  that  where  a  regu- 
lation is  issued,  assurance  must  be  given 
that  the  hospital  will  be  made  available 
to  all  persons,  without  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  The  law- 
further  provides: 

But  an  exception  shall  be  made  in  cases 
where  separate  hospital  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  separate  population  groups,  if  the 
plan  makes  equitable  provision  on  the  basis 
of  need  for  facilities  and  services  of  like 
quality  for  each  such  group. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  subject  of  regtilations  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  act — 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  act.  The  Surgeon  General  himself 
may  be  able  to  act. 

I  think  this  is  a  serious  question  for 
the  administration  itself.  It  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  problem  of  segre- 
gation in  airline  terminals.  By  taking 
up  the  cudgels  itself,  the  administration 
makes  a  gieat  play  of  the  fact  that  it 
w  ishes  to  have  nonsegregation  and  non- 
disciimination  as  its  fundamental  policy. 

In  this  instance,  the  policy  is  written 
into  the  law.  Moreover.  I  beheve  that 
perhaps  some  State  administration  could 
even  find  a  way  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem on  a  regulatory  basis  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Act. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
find  moral  as  well  as  legal  justification 
for  what  I  reconmaend.  Federal  funds 
are  beii\g  utilized  to  perpetuate  segrega- 
tion in  an  anomalous  way;  to  perpetuate 
the  standai'd  of  separate  but  equal  facili- 
ties, a  practice  which  has  been  stricken 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  respect  of 
schools. 

That  i-uling  Is  now  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  aflarm 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  when  we 
rive  large  sums  of  money  as  Federal 
gi-ants  for  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  I  resei-ve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York. 

Ml-.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  offer  this 
amendment  at  all.  The  entire  problem 
can  be  handled  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Senate  should 
have  to  argue  over  such  a  question  if 
there  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

This  is  another  of  the  many  illustra- 
tions of  Federal  practices  which  continue 
to  be  based  on  the  discredited  and  un- 
lawful separate  but  equal  doctrine,  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  illegal. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  has  been  on  the 
books  for  15  years.  Since  its  inception, 
the  Federal  Government  has  contributed 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  to 


the  construction  of  hospitals  and  related 
facilities.  A  substantial  portion  of  these 
funds  has  been  knowingly  contributed  to 
hospitals  to  be  operated  on  a  discrimina- 
tory basis — institutions  from  which  the 
sick  may  be  barred  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skins. 

The  excuse  given  for  these  grants  is 
that  the  Hill-Burton  Act  expressly  sanc- 
tions the  construction  of  separate  but 
equal  facilities.  This  is  a  flimsy  argu- 
ment. There  were  many  statutes  before 
the  Supreme  Court's  Brown  decision, 
both  State  and  Federal,  which  permitted 
separate  but  equal  facilities.  The  Mor- 
rill Act.  under  which  land-grant  collies 
were  established — an  act  whose  anniver- 
sary the  Senate  recently  commemo- 
rated— is  a  case  in  point.  We  cannot 
pretend  that  these  statutes  are  unaf- 
fected by  the  rejection  of  the  separate 
but  equal  doctrine  without  domg  violence 
to  constitutional  principles.  Federal 
laws  inconsistent  with  equal  protection 
have  no  more  sanction  or  justification 
than  State  laws  of  this  character.  The 
Federal  Goverrunent  is  not  acting  with 
clean  hands  in  attacking  such  State  laws 
at  the  same  time  it  persists  in  following 
to  the'  letter  the  same  kind  of  obsolete 
Federal  laws. 

In  my  judgment,  no  legislation  at  all 
should  be  required  to  do  away  completely 
with  Federal  grants  for  discriminatory 
practices.  The  Constitution  is  part  of 
every  one  of  our  enactments.  A  Gov- 
ernment official  who  says  he  must  obey  a 
statute  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  is  ignoring,  not  enforcing, 
the  law.  There  are  no  exceptions  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  any 
other  Federal  agency. 

The  officials  of  these  agencies  can  no 
more  hide  behind  the  archaic  and  now 
unlawful  provisions  of  Federal  laws  than 
can  State  officials.  I  do  not  want  to 
charge  the  Federal  Govei-nment  with 
massive  resistance  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  has  been  massive  inertia  in  con- 
forming Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
to  the  requirements  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause. 

Recently,  former  Secretary  Ribicoff 
supported  legislation  to  strike  the  "sep- 
jirate  but  equal"'  provisions  from  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  His  support  for  such 
legislation  certainly  is  welcome;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he 
would  suppoi-t  the  amendment  which  we 
are  offering  now.  But  since  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  consider  the  Hill -Burton 
Act  during  this  session,  that  offers  no 
immediate  prospect  for  changing  the 
present  practices  of  the  Department. 
However,  it  does  serve  to  confirm  the 
view  which  I  entertain;  namely,  that  un- 
less we  approve  these  amendments,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  continue  to  follow  the  letter 
of  the  present  law-,  despite  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  separate  but  equal  doctrme  by 
the  Supreme  Court  more  than  8  yeais 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  has  con- 
tinued for  too  many  years.  This  is  no 
time  for  delay,  in  light  of  the  statements 
by  Secretary  Ribicoff  and  in  light  of  the 
decision,  8  years  ago.  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.    In  this  field  we  have  been 
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following  a  course  of  expediency  which 
has  no  support  whatever  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  which  should  be  repudiated. 

I  hope  very  much  this  amendment  will 
'  be  approved;  and  I  also  hope  very  much 
that  any  motion — whether  made  by  the 
majority  leader  or  by  any  other  Sen- 
ator— to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table 
will  also  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NetJberger  in  the  chair).  Thirteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI;  and  then  I 
shall  yield  2  minut^to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Har». 

The  PRESIDlWCr  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

First,  I  wish  to  congratulate  him,  not 
only  for  bringing  up  this  amendment  to- 
day, but  also  for  his  long,  arduous,  and 
faithful  sponsorship  of  amendments  of 
this  type.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  one 
of  the  milder  amendments  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  submitted  in  his  long 
career  in  behalf  of  civil  rights,  because 
this  amendment  is  confined  strictly  to 
hospitals  which  receive  Federal-aid 
funds.  The  amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  States  cannot  have  segre- 
gation in  their  hospitals.  The  amend- 
ment only  provides  that  if  Federal  funds 
are  used,  the  hospital  must  not  be  seg- 
regated. 

Madam  President,  what  could  be 
fairer  than  that?  Those  who  are  being 
deprived  of  hospitalization  because  of 
segregation  are  also  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Federal  funds 
which  go  into  the  hospitals  are  partly 
theirs;  their  salaries  are  docked  at  the 
factory  pay  windows.  But  that  money 
is  used  for  such  things  as  this.  Yet  they 
are  told,  "No,  you  cannot  come  in." 

So  I  certainly  think  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  a  broad,  sweeping  civil- 
rights  amendment.  Instead,  I  would 
say  it  is  a  mild  step  in  the  long  march 
toward  the  correction  of  this  glaring  evil, 
which  we  are  making  some  headway  in 
correcting,  year  by  year.  But  certainly 
the  step  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
asking  the  Senate  to  take  today  is  a  very 
mild  one. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  which  has  been  made 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  HART.    Madam  President 

Mr.  JaViTS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  described  as  a  civil  rights 
amendment.  However,  it  is  an  amend- 
ment to  right  a  wrong  which  has  existed 
far  too  long. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
these  funds,  taken  from  the  taxpayers, 
for  use  for  these  purposes,  are  con- 
tributed by  them.     Such  taxes  cannot 


properly  be  described  as  contributions. 
These  taxes  are  imposed  upon  all  Amer- 
icans; and  logic  requires  that  the  sa|ne 
facilities  be  made  available  to  all  Amer- 
icans. Anything  less  than  that  is  ftot 
proper. 

Madam  President,  does  that  descrip- 
tion of  this  situation  oversimplify  it:>  I 
do  not  think  so. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  Ijhc 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  NIew 
York,  and  I  would  oppose  any  motioni  to 
lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  these  distinguished  Senators  for 
their  comments,  and  particularly  for 
their  support. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Madam  President--, — 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  Khe 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ifhe 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  fol"  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  Presiderit, 
the  proceedings  which  have  occunfed 
this  afternoon  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  and  those  which  have  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  previous 
amendments  or  motions  of  a  similar  na- 
ture remind  me  very  strongly  of  fihe 
experience  which  John  Quincy  Adatns 
had  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Hoijse 
of  Representatives,  to  which  he  was 
elected  some  years  after  the  completipn 
of  his  service  as  President  of  the  Unitjed 
States.  For  years,  he  would"  pre.sent  pe- 
titions asking  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  but  eiuch 
time  he  was  shouted  down,  and  the  pe- 
tition would  not  be  received:  and  ail 
others  who  advocated  consti-uctive  steps 
to  deal  with  slavery,  prior  to  the  Ciyil 
War,  met  with  approximately  the  saaine 
treatment.  The  result  was  that  Conpre.ss 
was  unable  to  do  anything  constructive 
about  slavery,  and  the  Civil  War  follovix^d 
as  an  inevitable  result. 

Madam  President.  I  do  not  think  j^e 
are  going  to  have  another  Civil  War; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  justice  is  belji^ 
denied  to  well  over  20  million  of  Our 
citizens,  because  this  bad  treatment  is 
applied  not  only  to  Negroes,  but  also  in 
some  places  to  Latin  Americans,  and  to 
Indians,  as  well;  there  are  grave  injus- 
tices in  the  country.  But  every  time  We 
in  Congress  make  an  effort  to  deal  wi|th 
these  matters,  our  efforts  arc  deflected  by 
one  means  or  another.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  great  strengthening  of 
the  extremist  elements  among  the  Negro 
population;  and  black  nationalism  ahd 
the  black  Muslims  are  gaining  groujid 
very  rapidly. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Ne.£?ro  rajce 
that  it  has  been  able  to  follow  the  polilcy 
of  nonviolence  for  as  long  as  it  has; 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  presume  for- 
ever on  their  patience;  and  it  really  paiiis 
me  that  a  motion  is  being  made  to  sweep 
this  situation  under  the  rug,  by  means  of 
a  motion  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table — much  as  the  opponents  of  slaveiiy 
had  their  constructive  attempts  swept 
under  thetrug  in  the  years  prior  to  the 
terrible  Civil  War. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  ajn 
most  grateful  to  these  distinguished  Sen- 
ators for  their  support  in  connection 
with  the  struggle  to  deal  with  this  fidld. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.     Madam  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  2  minute.s. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Madam  Pre.sident,  the 
i.ssue  before  the  Senate  in  this  amend- 
ment IS  simple.  I  read  the  lanuuage  of 
the  amendment : 

Prondrd  furthr'-.  tmu-firr.  That  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  \ised  only  for 
ho.spltal.s  and  related  facilities  which  are 
made  available  to  all  persons  without  dis- 
crimination in  any  respect  whatever  on  ac- 
c<Hint  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Madam  President,  there  is,  regrettably, 
discrimination  in  America;  but  the  dis- 
crimination, which  has  been  continuinse. 
in  the  u.se  of  Federal  funds  in  supplying 
money  for  the  construction  of  hospitals 
is  an  unconstitutional,  indefensible  dis- 
crimination which  they  prevent  and 
eliminate  by  adoptinc  this  simple,  un- 
equivocal prop>osal. 

I  deeply  regret  that  a  motion  to  lay 
this  amendment  on  the  table  will  be 
made  by  the  Democratic  majority  lead- 
er.   His  motion  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Funds  come  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  from  all  taxpaying  citi- 
zen.s — from  whit«  citizens,  from  black 
citizens,  from  citizens  who  trace  their 
ancestry  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  And 
when  these  moneys  are  expended,  they 
ought  to  be  .spent  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  in 
our  land. 

How  IS  it.  then,  that  when  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  attempts  by 
this  amendment  to  assure  that  Federal 
moneys  will  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people,  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  some 
Member.s  of  this  body  cry  out  in  opposi- 
tion? 

Madam  President.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted.  I  hope  the  ma- 
jority leaders  motion  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table,  will  be  rejected.  We 
ought  to  write  this  provision  into  the  bill, 
and  can  make  progress  in  this  country 
with  "respect  to  equal  treatment  under 
the  law. 

Madam  President,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  these 
amendments  have  been  debated  here 
before.  However,  I  think  rarely  have 
we  previously  had  as  humanitarian  a  ' 
cause  as  this  hospital  cause,  which  I 
think  will  bear  on  the  conscience  of  our 
country. 

Madam  President,  in  these  fc>v  min- 
utes I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  ap- 
parent caiele.s.sness  with  which  we  begin 
to  regard  this  subject.  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  policy  not  to  ask  Congress  for 
legislation.  The  executive  department 
depends  upon  itself  because,  apparently, 
it  feels  it  cannot  get  anywhere  in  the 
Congress  without  invoking  sanctions 
upon  other  legislation. 
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When  a  question  of  this  character  is 
brought  up,  as  I  have  done  before,  the 
Chamber  clears  out.  Members  know  ex- 
actly what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  critical  matter 
with  them. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said, 
will  we  wake  up  only  when  the  tempers, 
the  minds,  and  the  souls  of  18  million 
Americans — which  "ain't  hay"  any- 
where— aie  so  driven  that  they  will  move 
more  forcibly  than  they  have?  Then 
will  Members  rise  on  the  floor  and  decry 
lawlessness,  as  they  have  done  with  ref- 
erence to  sit-ins  and  movements  of  re- 
sistance which  we  see  in  the  South? 

Congress  has  an  opportunity,  upon 
such  a  mild  matter  as  this,  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Cahfornia.  Connecticut, 
and  New  York  have  said,  to  give  some 
basis  of  elemental  justice  in  a  case  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  itself 
provides  the  money. 

If  the  Congress  disregards  that  oppor- 
tunity, if  the  Congress  averts  its  eye.  I 
fear  we  are  doing  nothing  but  encourag- 
ing a  situation  which  will  rise  to  harm 
our  Nation.  That  is  in  addition  to  the 
pow  erful  repercussioiis  all  over  the  world 
from  the  way  we  deal  with  our  racial 
problems.  With  the  whole  world  in 
ferment  and  revolt,  and  most  of  it  com- 
posed of  colored  people,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  stonebhnd  when  we  deny  satis- 
faction in  so  elemental  a  demand  for 
ju.stice  as  is  represented  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  all  conscience  and  respjonsibility, 
the  Senate  should  vote  down  the  mo- 
tion to  table  and  should  adopt  the  mild 
and  moderate  amendment,  which  will 
yet  be  a  small  measure  of  justice  in  the 
situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  the  other 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IVo 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  use  the  time?  I  would  like  to 
use  1  minute,  and  I  would  like  to  close 
the  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  back  29  minutes  of  my  time. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  his 
colleagues  have  previously  used  the  same 
argument  as  they  have  used  today  rela- 
tive to  facilities  for  airports.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it.  but  I  think 
this  is  not  the  place  for  this  type  of 
amendment.  I  hope  the  situation  will 
be  corrected  through  correction  of  the 
basic  law. 

Therefore,  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
has  been  yielded  back,  and  the  question 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  a 
parhamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
E>oddJ.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
GoREl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Oruening],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hayden  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carohna  I  Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long),  the 
S?nator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy I .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MonroneyJ.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
eon  I  Mr  MoRSEl,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie'.  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers  I  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  I ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbricht  I 
aro  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Byrd)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  E>oddJ. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Hayden  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  thi.s  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  Humphrey)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  LoncI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  MoNRONEY )  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy). If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  from  Indiana 
!Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  GoLDWATER).  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  IMr.  MurphyI.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  1  Mr.  Pearson  ] .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Pear- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Kansa.-^ 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  Vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BURDICK  (when  his  name  was 
called  I.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Jordan  I .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  lil)erty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  (when  his  name 
was  called  • .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathers).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37. 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

(No.  128  Leg  I 
YEAS— 37 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartle:t 

Bible 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cotton 

Cvirtls 

DworsHak 

Eastland 

Elender 

Ervin 

Hlckev 


Beall 

Boggs 

Bottum 

Bxisb 

Cannon 

Carlaon 

Carroll 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 


Allott 

Bennett 

BurdUk 

BuUer 

Byrd.  Va 

Capehart 

Chave;: 

Dodd 

Fulbriglit 

Goldwiitor 


Hill 

HoIlbDd 

Hnuka 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McNamara 

MetcaU 

NAYS— 33 

Douglas 

Engle 

Pong 

Hart 

Hartke 

Javits 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Moss 


Pastore 

PeU 

Robertson 

Ruaaell 

Sparkman 

Steunls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Duk. 


Mundt 

Neuberger 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Smltb,  Ma&<i. 

Smith.  Maine 

Symington 

Wiley 

Williams.  N.J. 

Toung.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Humphrey 

Jordan 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

Miller 


Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Pearson 

Saltonst«lI 

Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Javits.  Keating. 
Douglas,  and  Scott.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ments designated  "7-3-62 — A,"  and  ask 
that  they  be  stated. 


.m- 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  16, 
it  Is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  be- 
fore the  period  on  line  14 : 

Provided  further,  TTiat  no  part  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  In  this  paragraph  may 
be  uaed  for  payments  to  a  local  educational 
agency  which  operates  and  maintains  segre- 
gated public  schools. 

On  page  16,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  before  the  period  on  line  25: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  In  this  paragraph  may 
be  used  for  providing  school  facilities  or  for 
grants  to  a  local  educational  agency  which 
operates  and  maintains  segregated  public 
schools. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  has 
to  do  only  with  Federal  aid  to  schools 
In  impacted  areas.  For  the  most  part, 
the  impacted  areas  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  military  bases  or  of  plants 
that  are  making  defense  materials  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
These  establishments  of  the  defense  ef- 
fort bring  into  the  areas  in  which  they 
are.  located  people  from  miles  around — 
sometimes  from  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Many  such  people  come  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  settle  in  the  impacted  areas. 
The  children  must  go  to  school.  So  the 
schools  in  such  areas  have  been  over- 
whelmed in  many  cases. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  a  taxpayer.  So  special  payments  are 
made  under  two  separate  public  laws, 
one  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  schools,  and  another  for  the 
building  of  school  facilities. 

Many  of  the  families  that  come  into 
these  areas  are  colored  people.  They 
move  their  families  into  the  area,  but 
then  are  told  that  their  children  are 
denied  admission  to  local  public  schools 
because  the  schools  are  segregated. 

When  they  receive  their  paychecks  at 
the  factory  window,  they  are  docked  20 
percent  for  taxes  withheld  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  order  to  secure  that 
contribution  from  the  employees  in  the 
defense  plants  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  tuid  also  for  their  contri- 
butioh  to  schools  which  are  built  and 
operated  in  the  impacted  areas.  But  in 
many  cases  those  people  are  told,  "Your 
children  caimot  go  to  certain  cchools 
because  they  are  colored."  Therefore, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  their  chil- 
dren to  receive  a  good  education  in  such 
areas. 

Madam  President,  it  is  manifestly  un- 
fair to  tax  people  who  work  in  defense 
plants  to  make  defense  products  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  yet  say  to  them 
that  their  tax  money  can  go  to  schools 
which  forbid  the  enrollment  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  manifestly  unfair,  discrimi- 
natory, and,  in  my  view,  immoral.  My 
amendment  would  be  a  step  forward  in 
the  long  march  toward  the  abolition  of 
discrimination  of  that  kind. 

The  amendment  is  very  mild.  It  does 
not  provide  that  all  schools  in  the  United 
States  must  be  integrated.  It  provides 
only  that  Federal  funds  for  aid  to  schools 
in  the  impacted  areas  may  not  be  given 
any  •chools  which  practice  segregation, 
and  forbids  the  enrollment  of  children 
of  color.    As  I  termed  the  amendment 


of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  whith 
was  previously  acted  upon,  my  amend- 
ment is  also  a  very  mild  one.  It  is  not 
a  sweeping  amendment.  It  is  so  mild 
and  fair  that  I  think  the  Senate  should 
agree  to  it.  It  is  only  fair  to  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  whose  childrtn 
must  be  educated  to  see  that  they  cftn 
grow  up  and  be  decent  and  responsible 
citizens  and  take  their  places  in  making 
our  Republic  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
live. 

So,  Madam  Piesident,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  Piesident,  I  ii.se 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connectictflt. 
Generally,  my  argument  would  be  tbe 
same  as  the  one  I  made  previously,  eK- 
cept  for  a  peculiar  anomaly  in  the  Iflw 
with  respect  to  my  amendment  relatttiK 
to  hospitals.  People  come  into  an  area 
under  a  national  program.  Nonethele$s, 
we  deny  them  the  measure  of  ju.stlce 
to  which  every  citizen,  let  alone  eveiy 
patriotic  citizen,  is  entitled. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  two  point.s 
in  the  time  I  have  available.  First,  the 
administration  can  act.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  point.  As  my  colleague  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keating!  has  .said,  by 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  the  administration 
can  act  on  the  question  of  impactt-d 
schools  and  segregated  hospitals,  just  Bs 
the  administration  could  act  with  re- 
spect to  airline  terminals. 

There  is  nowhere  available  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  litigant  to  mandate  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  money  to  an  im- 
pacted school  or  to  a  segregated  hospital. 

Second,  there  is  always  a  reason. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] has  stated  the  reason,  namdty. 
that  we  cannot  hold  up  an  appropriatipn 
bill.  There  is  the  reason  that  wc  are 
approaching  the  end  of  the  session.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  session  there  is  the 
reason  that  we  have  not  yet  gotten 
started,  and  we  would  interfere  with  the 
whole  program.  There  is  always  a 
reason  to  deny  justice. 

Liet  those  who  have  studied  the  evi- 
dence know  that  had  it  not  been  for  cer- 
tain Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  some  on  my  side  who  normally 
would  vote  against  the  motion  to  tablp. 
the  motion  to  table  would  have  faile^l 

Let  that  serve  notice  that  discrimina- 
tion cannot  continue.  It  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  our  country  forever.  Theare 
will  be  a  day— and  it  will  come  soon— 
when  such  motions  will  fail  and  amend- 
ments of  the  kind  before  the  Senate  will 
be  agreed  to.  The  Congress  will  tafce 
the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  at  last  enfortje 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
whether  the  President  does  so  or  not. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  frotti 
Connecticut  for  yielding  to  me.      »         X 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  yield  4 
minute-s  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Netv" 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
there  are  two  laws  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Goveriunent  contributes  aid  directly 
to  State  public  schools:  Public  Law  874^ 


wliich  authorizes  dii-ect  assistance  for 
current  operating  expenses  in  so-called 
federally  impacted  area.s,  and  Public  Law 
815.  wiiich  provides  a.ssistance  for  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  in  the  same 
areas. 

Since  the  inception  of  these  programs 
in  1951,  almost  $2  billion  has  been  ap- 
piopriated  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
school  facilities  under  these  laws.  The 
present  bill  includes  $282,322,000  for 
maintenance  and  $63,686,000  for  school 
construction  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  I 
have  always  supported  Public  Laws  874 
and  815. 

I  do  object  most  .strongly,  however,  to 
the  use  of  1  cent  of  Fe«leral  tax  funds 
to  support  school  .systems  operating  in 
open  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
In  my  judement.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  no  more  participate  in  the  fi- 
nancing' of  segresaled  school  svstems 
than  can  the  States.  It  is  ridiculous  for 
one  agency  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment^the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare— to  be  engaged  in 
practice.s  which  another  a;;ency  of  the 
executive  department — the  Department 
of  Justice— is  called  upon  to  combat. 

This  is  not  justice  blindfolded,  but 
justice  bound  and  gagged.  It  is  a  classic 
case  of  the  right  hand  not  knowing 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  It  reveals 
either  an  incredible  lack  of  coordination 
within  the  executive  departments— or  a 
deliberate  lefusal  to  abide  by  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  contiolling  constitutional 
pi-inciples. 

Since  1954,  the  year  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  outlawed  segregation  in  the 
public  schools,  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  knowingly  paid  by  uncon- 
cerned administrative  officials  to  hun- 
dreds of  school  districts  maintaining 
completely  segregated  school  systems. 
Open  defiance  by  the  States  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  bad  enough.  The  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  Government  in 
such  schemes  is  unpardonable. 

It  destroys  respect  for  the  law.  It 
implies  an  unwarranted  double  stand - 
aid.  It  compounds  the  difficulties  of 
achieving  compliance  with  the  desegre- 
gation decisions.  It  makes  the  Federal 
Government  a  party  to  school  segrega- 
tion. It  demonstrates  a  lack  of  positive 
interest  in  desegregation  which  no 
amount  of  pious  declarations  can  re- 
deem. 

Administration  officials  have  spoken 
eloquently  on  many  occasions  about  the 
evils  of  .segregated  schools,  but  they  have 
shunned  many  measures  which  could 
alleviate  the  present  intoleiable  situa- 
tion.    This  is  an  excellent  case  in  point. 

The  Con-sUtution  of  the  United  States  for- 
bids governmental  action  that  discriminates 
against  any  person  by  reason  of  his  race, 
creed,  or  color.  This  i^  a  rule  of  law.  More 
than  that,  it  i.s  a  principle  of  moraUty. 

Those  are  the  words  of  former  Secre- 
taiy  of  HEW  Ribicoff  in  recent  com- 
mittee testimony  on  a  bill  similar  to 
this  amendment  The.se  woids  were  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  a  negation  of  any 
administrative  authority  "to  end  dis- 
criminations" and  a  rejection  of  riders 
and  amendments  to  existing  laws  to  bar 
Federal    funds   for   Jim   Crow   schools. 
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What  this  adds  up  to  is  a  hollow  plea 
for  principle  and  a  strong  caution 
against  action.  Later  even  Secretary 
Ribicoff  recanted  and  in  subsequent 
testimony  before  the  same  committee 
he  dramatically  announced  that  he  had 
found  a  way  to  deny  funds  to  segregated 
schools — but  a  years  after  the  Brown 
case  he  suggested  another  year's  delay 
before  putting  his  newly  discovered  au- 
thority into  effect. 

This  is  the  most  confused,  inconsistent 
and  unreasonable  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject I  can  imagine.  The  Suprifcme  Court 
may  have  intended  some  elasticity  in 
ordering  compliance  with  its  school 
desegregation  decree  'with  all  deliberate 
speed."  but  no  one  could  possibly  justify 
the  8-year  stretchout  which  resulted  a.s 
a  reflection  of  this  concept.  The  Secre- 
tai-ys  position  is  not  an  accommodation, 
but  a  surrender  to  the  forces  which  have 
been  defying  the  law  of  the  land  for  al- 
most a  decade.  I  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary's moral  principles,  but  I  most  em- 
phatically disagree  with  the  uncertain 
and  dilatory  reaction  to  proposals  to 
put  these  principles  into  practice. 

I  have  never  approached  civil  rights 
on  a  partisan  basis  and  1  am  frank  to  ad- 
mit that  the  problem  with  which  this 
amendment  deals  has  been  with  us  for 
many  years.  This  does  not.  however, 
minimize  my  keen  disappointment  with 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  on 
civil  rights  legislation.  I  remember  the 
hectic  days  of  the  1960  campaign  when 
promises  were  thrown  about  freely.  We 
weie  not  warned  of  halting  compromises 
then,  but  ^ere  treated  to  ringing 
promises  of  bold  strokes  of  the  pen  and 
strong  executive  action.  This  is  a 
problem  which  could  he  dealt  with  by 
executive  action,  but  none  has  been 
forthcoming.  It  could  be  dealt  with  by 
direct  legislation,  but  bills  for  this  pur- 
pose have  not  had  the  determined  sup- 
port needed  for  enactment.  We  are  left 
with  no  alternative  now  but  to  present 
these  riders  to  the  pending  appropi-iation 
bill.  We  can  expect  the  usual  com- 
plaints about  not  following  orderly  pro- 
cedures— complaints  which  serve  as  a 
coverup  for  inaction 

We  are  trying  to  redeem  the  pledges 
of  both  parties  to  the  American  people. 
More  than  that,  we  aie  trying  to  redeem 
the  promises  of  the  Constitution  and 
specifically  the  concept  of  equal  protec- 
tion. 

No  excuses,  no  oratory,  no  eloquent 
pleas  for  orderly  procedure  can  change 
this  fact:  unless  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved the  Federal  Government  will  con- 
tinue for  another  year  to  donate  Federal 
tax  moneys  collected  from  all  our  citi- 
zens of  every  color,  race  and  national 
origin  to  unlawfully  segregated  schools. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  permit  such 
practices  they  should  vote  against  this 
amendment.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  believes  with  me 
that  Federal  support  of  segregation  is 
unlawful  and  immoral,  then  a  vote 
should  be  cast  for  this  amendment  in 
order  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  this 
intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  me  1  minute  of  his  time  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Certainly. 


Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  that  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  KuchklI. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President, 
what  a  miserable  commentary  on  Amer- 
ican Government  does  this  good  amend- 
ment disclose.  Segregation  in  public 
schools  is  unconstitutional  in  our  coun- 
try. That  is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled.  How  cruel,  then,  to  continue 
the  practice  in  schools  built  by  America 
to  sei-ve  the  children  of  people  in  uni- 
form ordered  to  go  to  those  locations 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
performed  a  good  sei^vice  in  offering  his 
amendment  today.  This  amendment 
would  do  no  more  and  no  less  than  can-y 
out  the  law  of  the  land.  There  ought 
not  to  be  any  segi'egated  American  dol- 
lars going  into  any  ai-ea  of  this  country 
to  build  segregated  schools  for  children 
of  American  military  personnel. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  with  the  exception 
of  1  minute. 

This  is  in  effect  a  continuation  of  the 
proposals  which  had  been  made,  but 
which,  in  my  opinion,  belong  on  other 
bills  rather  than  on  appropriation  bills. 
This  proposal  and  the  proposal  previ- 
ously offeied  could  well  be  considered  to 
be  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
and,  theiefore.  subject  to  a  point  of  or- 
der.   No  point  of  order  hsis  been  raised. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Keating  1  pointed  out  that  former  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Mr.  Ribicoff.  had 
certain  things  to  say  at  a  hearing.  I  be- 
lieve if  the  Senator  will  go  back  to  the 
hearing  record,  he  will  find  that  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  HEW  announced  at 
that  time  that  the  Department  plans  to 
move  in  this  area  administratively. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfaie  and  the  Justice  Department 
are  coiisidering  legal  action  in  the  field. 
It  seems  far  wiser  to  await  the  result  of 
these  moves  in  the  executive  branch, 
than  to  proceed  to  legislate  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Madam  Pi-esident.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  (when  his  name 
was  called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SmathersI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  nay." 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called » .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
ByrdI.  If  he  were,  present  and  votmg. 
he  would  vote  "yea. "  If  I  were  i)ermit- 
ted  to  vote,  I  would  vote,  "nay."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia   I  Mr.  Byrd], 


the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DooDl .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore  J,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  HuMPiOEYl.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  JotOAMl.  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LoncI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy I,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  MoNRONBY],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  FitlbrightI 
aie  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Gore  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay. " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Jordan!.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay'  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  Long!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy I  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
Muskie  i  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Monroney  J  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett i.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Butler  I ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  GoLDWATERl.  the  Senators  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  1 .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  Murphy  J.  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Tower],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Salton- 
STALL I  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  1.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
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from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Bdr.  Murphy!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


(No.  129  Leg.] 

YEAS— 37 

Aiken 

Hlckey 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

HUl 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hruska 

Ruasell 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Church 

Kefauver 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Williama,  Del. 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

McGee 

Hayden 

McNamara 
NATS — 34 

Beall 

Dworshak 

N^uberger 

Boggs 

Engle 

Pell 

Bottum 

Fong 

Prouty 

Bur  dick 

Hart 

Proxraire 

Bush 

Hartke 

Smith.  Mass. 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Smith,  Maine 

CarroU 

Keating 

Symington 

Case 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Clark 

Lausche 

Williams.  N.J. 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Young,  Ohio 

Dlrksen  ' 

Moos 

Douglas 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

AUott 

GruenUig 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Bjrrd.  Va. 

Jordan 

Pearson 

Capehart 

Long,  Hawaii 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Long.  La. 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Smathers 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Tower 

Gore 

Morse 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Bush's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
•vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush1. 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[  Mr.  Phouty]  ,  I  offer  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  jiage  51, 
between  lines  18  and  19,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

TrrLi  X — Reduction   in    Apphopriations 

Ssc.  1001.  Each  appropriation  made  by 
this  Act  la  hereby  reduced  by  5  per  centum, 
except  the  sections — 

(1)  for  unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen; 

(2)  for  employees'  compensation  claims 
and  expenses;  and 

(3)  for  grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance under  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  Vill 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield?    i 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  disrusSed 
the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  with 
the  leadership  on  the  Republican  side, 
as  well  as  with  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment and  several  Senators  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  allotted  to  the  Coo|}>ei- 
amendment,  now  pending,  30  minutjcs. 
15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President*  I 
agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thfre 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  iuid 
it  is  so  ordered.  I 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  ion 
my  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  |ind 
nays.  | 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  i\\c 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  ^or 
myself  and  for  the  Senators  from  Kilew 
York,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  mnd 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  .speak.s  for 
itself. 

First,  its  piupose  is  to  reduce  e^ch 
appropriation  item  in  the  bill  by  5  per- 
cent, with  three  exclusions:  Uncinp^y- 
ment  compensation  for  Federal  epi- 
ployees  and  ex-service  men;  employees' 
compensation  claims  and  expenses;  $(nd 
grants  .to  States  for  public  assista t^c. 
These  three  items  are  excluded  becailiso 
Congress  is  bound  by  statute  to  provide 
for  these  claims. 

The  monetary  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  apply  a  5-percent  (e- 
duction  to  $2,603,713,000.  If  adopted. 
the  amendment  would  reduce  the  bill  a.^ 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  $130,185,6501. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  recomijiit 
appropriations  bills  to  committee  witli 
directions  to  report  to  the  Senate  either 
the  Hdlise  amount  of  the  bill,  or  the  to|taI 
of  the  budget  estimates.  Other  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  Senate  to  ameind 
appropriations  bills  to  reduce  certain 
items  to  the  House  amount,  or  to  tjho 
budget  estimate.  These  efforts  have 
been  defeated. 

I  believe  my  proposal  is  fair  to  ijhe 
Senate  because  it  does  not  deny  to  tjhe 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  tJho 
power  to  increase  appropriations  in  a<ny 
field  it  desires.  The  amendment  d<jcs 
not  eliminate  any  program;  but  it  pafo- 
vides  for  a  5-percent  reduction  in  etjch 
item. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  offered  tlhc 
amendment.  I  have  offered  it  because  I 
assume  that  many  Senators,  as  well  a.s 
people  throughout  the  country,  beliOve 
that  a  situation  obtains  today  in  the  |»d- 
ministration  and  in  the  Congress  under 
which  appropriations  are  running  muicli 
higher  than  they  should — and  they  are 
higher  than  they  ever  have  been.  I  htlve 
offered  the  amendment  becau.se  of  the 
economic  situation  today. 

A  widespread  movement  is  in  proeii^ss 
today  in  Congress  and  throughout  t^e 
country  for  a  tax  reduction.  While  I  do 
not  know  what  will  happen — I  am  not  jin 
expert  in  tax  matters — it  appears  likely 
that  within  2  or  3  weeks  the  administra- 
tion may  propose  a  tax  reduction.  If  it 
does,  such  a  reduction  might  involve  $5 
billion  or  more.     I  do  not  know  what  wtill 


be  proposed,  but  if  that  occurs,  certainly 
a  tax  reduction  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  re- 
duce appropriation  bills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  wc 
will  ever  agree  upon  reductions  is 
through  a  method  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, in  which  we  will  not  attempt  to 
strike  all  of  a  specific  item  or  a  great 
part  of  it.  or  an  item  in  which  some  Sen- 
ator may  l:;avc  an  interest — but  by  way 
of   a    general   5-percent   reduction. 

I  believe  in  all  conscience  and  judg- 
ment that  there  is  today  a  great  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  country 
to  reduce  Government  spending.  In  past 
years.  I  have  received  letters  urging  that 
spending  be  increased  for  specific  proj- 
ects. Today  I  am  receiving  none.  Peo- 
ple arc  a.- king  that  appropriations  be 
reduced. 

This  .small  reduction  could  not  serious- 
ly or  adver.'^ely  affect  any  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  wc  know  it.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment.  It 
would  simply  reduce  this  large  bill  of 
.S5,33.1  million  by  S130  million.  If  .such 
an  amendment  were  applied  to  every  ap- 
propriation bill,  several  billion  dollars 
would  be  saved  tills  year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  yield 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield, 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  $130  million  reduction  proposed 
by  the  Senators  amendment  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  cut  called  for  earlier  to- 
day by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin 

We  l:avc  pointed  out  that  the  bill_  a.; 
it  now  is  before  us  calls  for  appropria- 
tion;- of  $270  million  more  than  those  the 
admini.stration  requested  in  its  own 
budi^et.  So  even  after  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  appropriations  provided  by 
the  bill  would  still  exceed  the  budget 
requpsLs  of  this  administration. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  a  verj-  mod- 
est one.  Madam  President;  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  in  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Madam  President 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  accept  this  amendment.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  said,  the 
amendment  does  not  ?,o  nearly  as  far  as 
some  of  the  other  amendments  which 
have  propo.sed  cuts  in  these  funds. 

All  of  us  must  be  .worried  about  the 
tremendous  increases  in  appropriations. 
We  must  exercise  prudence  and  good 
judgment.  Wc  must  draw  the  line  some- 
where. We  must  avoid  spending  Federal 
fund^  except  in  tho.se  cases  in  which  ex- 
penditures are  absolutely  necessary. 

We  are  likely  to  be  confronted  shortly 
with  a  proposal  for  a  tax  cut;  and  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  justify  making  a  tax 
cut  and  yet  continue  to  approve  so  many 
extremely  large  appropriations. 

This  amendment  calls  for  a  very 
modest  cut  in  the  appropriations.  Even 
if  it  is  agreed  to,  we  shall  be  appropriat- 
ing far  more  than  the  amounts  requested 
by  the  President.  If  tax  cuts  are  to  be 
made,  we  must  be  willing  to  make  some 
reductions  in  expenditures  too. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.     Madam  President 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
favor  an  incentive  tax  cut,  and  that  Is 
why  I  favor  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  are  to  have  an  incentive 
tax  cut — and  we  have  already  looked  to- 
ward following  that  route — we  must  pro- 
ceed at  this  time  in  a  responsible  fashion 
to  lay  the  necessai-y  groundwork  for  the 
making  of  such  a  tax  cut.  Since  we  have 
already  anticipated  the  makina  of  a  tax 
cut  in  order  that  the  funds  thus  made 
available  will  be  fed  into  the  economy, 
therefore  we  must  make  .some  retrench- 
ment in  these  expenditures. 

I  voted  arainst  cuts  in  these  items, 
except  in  the  item  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  am  sure  that  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  when  it 
comes  from  conference  it  will  come  in 
such  a  form  that  the  Secretary  will  have 
power  to  exercise  discretion  in  applying 
this  reduction  as  between  the  various 
appropriation  it<ms.  Such  a  provision 
could  not  be  included  in  this  amendment, 
because  then  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  But  I  know  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  in  mind. 

If  we  believe  that  the  economy  needs 
the  incentive  of  a  tax  cut,  certainly  UiLs 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to;  and  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Madam  President,  if  this  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  perhaps  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  transfer  of  funds,  as  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI. 

I  repeat  tiiat  I  see  no  way  to  obtain 
the  necessarj-  reductions  in  these  appro- 
priations except  by  a  method  such  as 
this  one — because  otherwise  we  are  al- 
ways confronted  with  argtmients  against 
cutting  one  appropriation  item  or  an- 
other item,  or  against  making  sp>eciflc 
items  either  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
amounts  which  the  House  has  voted  or 
the  Senate  committee  has  recommended. 
Therefore.  I  certainly  think  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind  I  have  proposed  today 
should  be  adopted. 

Tlie  signs  indicate  that  in  a  few  weeks 
a  request  for  a  tax  cut  will  be  made. 
I  have  said  I  would  support  such  a  tax 
cut,  when  it  is  recommended,  if  an  effort 
is  made  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  Congress  to  reduce  spending.  I 
think  my  amendment  is  a  modest  step 
in  that  direction.  If  such  an  amend- 
ment were  applied  to  every  appropria- 
tion bill,  it  might  save  a  billion  dollars, 
and  yet  no  program  or  agency  of  the 
Government  would  be  hurt. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senators 
amendment  apply  to  the  appropriation 
for  manpower  development  and  training 
activities,  under  the  Manixiwer  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962?  That 
is  a  $50  million  item. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  apply  to  every 
item  except  the  three  specifically  ex- 
cluded, which  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  satisfied  that  even  though  5 
percent  were  deducted  from  the  $50  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  activities,  the 
remaining  appropriation — $48.500,000 — 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  possible 
to  carry  on  that  program  during  the 
coming  season? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes  I  think  any  agency 
could  get  by  with  5  percent  less. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  tlie  ap- 
propriations now  provided  by  this  bill 
are  less  than  those  called  for  by  the 
overall  budget,  and  less  than  those  called 
for  by  the  President  s  budget. 

With  all  respect  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper]. 
I  point  out  that  this  amendment  is  more 
of  a  meat-ax  approach  than  I  have  ever 
before  seen  in  connection  with  an  appro- 
priation bill.  The  amendment  just 
slashes,  right  and  left;  it  slashes  here 
and  there;  it  slashes  up  and  down;  it 
slashes  to  one  side;  it  slashes  to  the 
other  side:  it  slashes  everv-where — slash, 
slash,  slash — without  regard  to  what  is 
slashed.  It  slashes  without  any  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  various  items  which 
would  be  affected. 

It  would  slash  the  appropriations  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

It  would  slash  the  appropriation  for , 
the  vocational  educational  fund. 

It  would  slash  the  appropriation  for 
the  land -grant  colleges. 

It  would  slash  the  appropriation  for 
unemployment  compensation  for  vet- 
Lians. 

It  would  slash  the  funds  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  mentally  retarded. 

It  would  slash  the  funds  available  for 
the  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

It  would  slash  the  funds  for  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

It  would  slash  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice funds. 

It  would  slash  the  funds  for  the  activi- 
ties for  the  prevention  of  contagious  and 
communicable  diseases  of  all  kinds. 

It  would  slash  the  OASI  funds,  al- 
though those  funds  do  not  come  from  the 
Treasui-y,  but  come  from  the  tax  im- 
posed on  both  employers  and  employees. 

It  would  slash  the  funds  for  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital. 

It  would  slash  the  funds  for  Freed- 
men's  Hospital. 

It  would  slash  here,  slash  there,  slash 
everywhere — slash  all  of  them — slash," 
slash,  slash. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama said  that  the  funds  for  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  of  veterans 
woixld  be  slashed.  But  they  are  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  my  amendment.  All 
we  ask  is  a  little  5  percent  slash  offset- 
ting some  of  the  increases  which  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wants  to  slash  the  funds  avail- 
able for  vocational  education,  and  he 
wants  to  slash  the  funds  to  be  made 
available  for  the  Soldiei-s'  Home. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  the  amendment 
would  apply  to  every  item  except  the 
three  specifically  excluded,  which  repre- 
sent claims  we  are  bound  by  statute  to 
meet. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  slash  the  appropriation  for 
Gallaudet  College.  The  amendment 
would  slash  the  funds  for  all  these  items. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  jrield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  a  great  scholar,  but  he  is 
misusing  the  word  "slash."  This  amend- 
ment would  not  slash  anything  except 
the  big  amounts  Over  and  above  the 
budget  amounts.  It  is  simply  a  decrease 
in  the  increase.  Even  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  the  bill  would 
pro\ide  more  than  the  budget  amounts. 

Mr.  HILL.  Oh.  no;  not  at  all.  The 
bill  as  it  now  stands  is  already  under 
the  amounts  of  the  overall  budget.  But 
this  amendment  would  slash  the  appro- 
priations for  all  these  items. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  may  be  in  error,  because  pro- 
vision is  made  that  the  programs  consid- 
ered most  essential  could  be  assigned  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  amounts  stated  in 
the  bodj-  of  the  bill;  and  the  Secretary 
could  therefore  make  adjustments,  by 
making  comparable  reductions  in  the 
amoimts  of  the  items  which  he  consid- 
ered less  essential  at  the  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  Madam  President,  for 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  struck  out  that  provision, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  constitute  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  thus 
would  make  the  amendments  subject  to 
a  point  pf  order. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  the  amendment  as 
it  is  now  worded,  as  I  understand,  would 
leave  the  heads  of  the  divisions  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  ample  leeway,  and  still 
with  more  funds  than  they  requested  in 
their  budgets. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  provides  that  "each  appro- 
priation made  by  this  act  is  hereby  re- 
duced 5  percent."  So.  as  I  have  said,  the 
amendment  would  slash  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  hospitals,  and  would  slash 
the  appropriations  for  the  schools,  and 
would  slash  the  appropriations  for  pre- 
ventive medicine,  and  would  slash  the 
health  activity  appropriations,  and 
would  slash  the  appropriation  for  vo- 
cational education,  and  would  slash  the 
appropriation  for  Gallaudet  College  for 
the  deaf,  and  would  slash  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Soldiers'  Home — it  would 
slash  every  appropriation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  already  made  one  appeal 
for  the  full  amoimt  of  the  Item  for  the 
Soldiers'  Home.  I  ask  him  not  to  make 
two. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  cer- 
tainly the  old  soldiers  also  deserve  every 
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consideration,  and  I  do  not  want  them  to 
be  f(M^otten. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  amendment 
would  slash  the  appropriation  for  CHil- 
laudet  College  for  the  deaf,  and  it  would 
slash  the  appnH^rlation  of  f imds  for  the 
teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded,  and  it 
would  slash  the  appropriation  of  f imds 
for  activities  to  deal  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency. In  fact,  this  amendment 
would  slash  so  much  that.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  the  short  time  available  here, 
it  is  not  possible  to  list  all  the  agencies, 
divisions,  departments,  and  activities  of 
Grovemment  whose  activities  would  be 
seriously  curtailed  as  a  result  of  having 
their  appropriation  items  slashed  by  this 
amendment.  In  short,  the  amendment 
would  slash  all  the  appropriations,  right 
down  the  line. 

I  am  ^ulte  certain  that  the  Senate  will 
wish  to  reject  this  amendment. 

Several  Senators.    Vote !    Vote ! 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  available  to  me.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control,  after  saying  that  I 
certainly  think  this  little  bitty  old 
"slash"  of  5  percent  should  not  be  too 
disturbing  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
or  to  any  other  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruemimg],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHREYl,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  EMr.  McCarthy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Main>!  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monronet]  are  absent  xm.  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Oore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GRUENmc],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr, 
Chavez].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
SeTiator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frcMn 


Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "y^a. ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  ttiith 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fiiom 
Minnesota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea.'" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lqui- 
siana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oreijon 
(Mr.  Mo.iseJ  is  paired  with  the  Senj^tor 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oreijon 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mftine 
IMr.  MuskieJ  is  paired  with  the  Senijtor 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sentjtor 
from   Arizona   would   vote   "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Plo- 
rida  [Mr.  SmathersI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "ye^." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monronev]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frpm 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  3^n- 
ator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nto. ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott]  i.s 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  BBn- 
NETTl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  iftlr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater].  the  Senators  fa^m 
Iowa  (Mr.  HicKENLOOPER  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  New  Hanjp- 
shire  IMr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1,  and  the  Seiia- 
tor  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  SALxq.s- 
STALLl.  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  tthe 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Do»pj. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  fihe 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Mur- 
phy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  ajid 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sei^a- 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HumphrkvI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sei^a- 
tor  from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiajia 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Senja- 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersJ.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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Indiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieJ.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller  J  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  thi.s  vote  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Scott  (  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez! 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Texa.s 
I  Mr.  Tower  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oretxon  IMr.  Morse).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  43.   as  follows: 
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Capehart 
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Long.  La 
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Dodd 
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Scott 

Fulbright 

Miller 

Smather^ 

Goldwate; 

Monrouey 
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So  Mr.  Cooper  s  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
note  the  comments  in  the  report  on  the 
HEW  Appropriations  with  respect  to  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program.  Last  year. 
a  proposal  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  the  Congress  to  extend 


this  program  for  an  additional  period. 
There  was  much  discussion  with  regard 
to  subverting  the  initial  purpose  of  this 
program — that  of  supplementing  do- 
mestic farm  labor  sujHJlies  with  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  for  seasonal  activity. 

In  MichiBan,  in  our  fruit  industry  and 
our  pickle  industry  among  others,  an 
available  supply  of  Mexican  labor  for 
these  highly  seasonal  crops  is  extremely 
important.  I  am  convinced  that  with 
prop>er  supervision  of  the  program, 
proper  protection  to  domestic  and  for- 
eign labor  in  terms  of  wage  scales,  and 
continued  careful  super\'isi()n  by  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  to  see  that 
every  effort  is  made  to  seek  out  first 
sources  of  domestic  labor,  the  Mexican 
labor  program  has  a  place  in  the  imme- 
diate years  ahead  in  our  agriculture 
economy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Sen-ice  will  improve  its  techniques 
for  surveying  potential  supplies  of  do- 
mestic farm  labor  which  can  meet  these 
needs. 

The  comments  on  the  program,  in  the 
Senate  report,  urge  exten.sion  of  the 
Mexican  labor  program  for  certain  re- 
gions of  the  country  for  what  would  in 
effect  be  year-round  use  of  these  labor- 
ers. This  disturbs  me  because  I  believe 
that  if  this  practice  is  not  carefully 
pohced  and  limited,  the  overall  program 
will  not  long  survive:  it  will  be  termi- 
nated by  the  Congress.  This  would  be 
a  serious  blow  to  certain  commodity 
groups  In  Michigan,  since  our  State  uses 
the  third  largest  number  of  seasonal  la- 
borers in  the  United  States.  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall  for  the  Mexican  labor  program  if  it 
is  turned  into  a  year-round  farm  labor 
program.  Let  this  happen  and  the  en- 
tire program  will  collapse. 

Mr,  KUCHEL  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  those  Senators  who  have 
indicated  their  support  for  strengthening 
and  improving  the  Mnployment  service 
in  order  more  effectively  to  utilize  our 
manpower  resources  and  to  reduce  'un- 
employment. 

I  have  been  somewhat  concerned  with 
the  language  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  reads  as  follows: 

The  commltt<*  is  concerned  with  the 
mounting  oo«t  of  the  employment  security 
program,  and  In  the  Interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency  It  is  essential  that  administra- 
tion of  the  unemploj-ment  compensation  and 
employment  services  be  directed  and  co- 
ordinated, geared  to  local  conditions,  at  all 
leveLi.  Separation  of  the  services  would 
greatly  increase  administrative  costs  and 
should  under  no  conditions  be  thrust  upon 
State  officials.  Separation  would  result  In 
less  exposure  of  claimants  to  Job  openings, 
and  through  less  effective  application  of  the 
work  test  cause  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
claimants  neither  seeking  work  nor  willing  to 
work . 

I  completely  and  most  respectfully 
dissociate  myself  from  that  language  in 
the  committee  refKjrt.  I  am  proud  to 
.say  that  in  my  State.  California,  we  have 
made  very  considerable  progress  in  pro- 
viding more  effective  job  market  services 
to  both  employers  and  workers  through 
a  greatly  strengthened  public  employ- 


ment service  system.  In  each  of  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  of  our  State  we 
have  provided  through  the  organization 
of  the  employment  service  a  means  for 
concentrating  activity  on  the  job-finding 
process.  We  believe  that  in  this  way  the 
employment  oflBbes  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  certain  that  unemployment 
compensation  claimants  are  offered  job 
opportunities.  When  suitable  offers  of 
employment  are  provided  to  these  claim- 
ants and  they  refuse  to  accept  them,  they 
are  then  subject  to  disqualification  of  re- 
ceipt of  tmemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

In  my  view  the  separation  of  employ- 
ment ser\ice  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance operations  and  the  conduct  of  these 
operations  in  separate  physical  facilities 
is  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  the  employ- 
ment service.  It  must  be  obvious  to  any- 
one that  an  employment  oflace  which  is 
crowded  with  claimants  seeking  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  will  in- 
evitably be  identified  as  an  unemploy- 
ment office.  Employers  come  to  think 
of  sujh  offices  as  centers  for  processing 
unemployment  compensation  claims. 
They  aie  not  likely  to  pljice  orders  for 
job  openings  with  such  offices. 

As  a  consequence,  claimants  for  un- 
employment benefits  are  not  likely  to 
have  job  openings  made  available  to 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  em- 
ployment office  is  located  in  the  appro- 
priate section  of  the  labor  market  and 
its  staff  is  exclusively  engaged  in  job 
market  services,  employers  and  work- 
ers alike  recognize  it  as  a  commimity 
manpower  center.  It  is  then  possible 
lor  the  local  office  to  participate  to  a 
greater  degree  in  all  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket transactions.  Surely  we  are  all  con- 
\inced  that  wage  Income  derived  from 
employment  is  ppfferable  to  unemploy- 
ment benefits  resulting  from  involun- 
tary unemployment.  This  objective  is 
not  likely  to  be  achieved  when  the  em- 
plojTnent  ser\'ice  operations  in  the  ma- 
jor complex  labor  markets  are  sepa- 
rated from  unemployment  insurance 
activities. 

Madam  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  California  has  done  in  this  regard, 
administratively,  is  completely  in  the 
pubUc  interest.  Thus.  I  regret  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  which  indicates 
otherwise. 

In  that  connection,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Irving  H.  Perluss,  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  employment 
in  the  goveiTunent  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Perhfss  is  an  excellent  pub- 
lic servant.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  of  Caiotornia, 
Department  of  Employment. 
Sacramento.  Calif.,  July  10.  1962. 
Hon.  TnoM.\s  H.  Kuchel, 
Senator  from  California. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

DEAa  Senator  Kuchel:  On  Priday.  June 
29,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Conunltt«e 
reported  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  blU 
(H.R,  10904),  for  nscal  year  1963.     Their  re- 


port    (No.     1672)     contains    the    foUowing 
paragraph : 

•The  committee  Is  concerned  with  the 
mounting  cost  of  the  employment  security 
program,  and  In  the  Interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency  It  Is  essential  that  ftdmlnls- 
tration  of  the  unemplo3rment  compensa- 
tion and  emplojTnent  services  be  directed 
and  coordinated,  geared  to  local  conditions, 
at  all  levels.  Separation  of  the  services 
would  greatly  Increase  administrative  costs 
and  should  under  no  conditions  be  thrust 
upon  State  officials.  Separation  would  re- 
sult In  less  exposure  of  claimants  to  job 
openings,  and  through  less  effective  appU- 
cation  of  the  work  test  cause  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  claimants  neither  seeking 
work  nor  willing  to  work." 

I  share,  as  I  know  does  Govem6r  Brown, 
the  concern  of  the  committee  over  the 
mounting  costs  of  administration  In  em- 
ployment security.  Those  of  us  who  ar* 
administratively  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram are  constantly  seeking  newer,  better 
and  less  costly  means  of  achieving  any  econ 
omy  in  operation  which  is  compatible  wlttt 
the  public  interest. 

But  I  cannot  share  or  concur  In  the  posi- 
tion expressed  In  the  last  two  sentences  of 
the  quoted  paragraph,  those  relating  to  the 
separation  of  certain  employment  service 
operations  from  the  claims  paynaent  proc- 
esses. In  fact,  I  believe  the  opposite  re- 
sult— less  exposure  of  claimants  to  Job  op- 
portunities and  a  rise  in  improper  benefit 
p.Hyment6 — would  occur. 

The  overwhelming  consideration  in  ef- 
fective expostire  of  claimants  to  Job  oppor- 
tunities Is  the  building  of  a  strong  employ- 
ment service.  Unless  that  Is  done,  the  al- 
leged exposure  of  cl&lmantB  is  •  fUtUe 
gesture,  a  pro  forma  act  which  haa  little 
meaning  or  reality. 

In  the  larger  metropolitan  offices  where 
such  separation  Is  being  considered,  our 
analysis  and  operating  experience  has  led  us 
to  the  firm  conclusion  that  an  effective 
placement  service  cannot  be  conducted  un- 
der conditions  where  the  sheer  weight  of 
claimant  traffic  overwhelms  the  placement 
operation.  Employers  who  have  the  kinds 
of  jobs  characteristically  Involved  in  the 
placement  of  claimants  turn  their  backs  on 
us  when  they  see  our  placement  operation 
in  such  a  light. 

We  are  convinced  that  such  separation  of 
functions  In  our  major  metropolitan  offices 
will  substantially  improve  rather  than  de- 
tract from  our  services  to  the  claimant  popu- 
lation. We  base  our  selection  and  referral 
of  applicants  on  well  documented  records  of 
each  applicant's  experience  and  capabUity, 
not  upon  a  procession  of  claimants  at  the 
claims  counters  each  week.  The  mere 
presence  of  the  claimant  in  a  claims  office 
each  week  does  not  Improve  his  chance  for 
referral:  in  fact.  If  the  presence  of  hundreds 
or  thousands  in  an  office  Impedes  the  place- 
ment operation,   the  opposite  can  result. 

We  believe  that  millions  of  trust  fimd  dol- 
lars can  be  saved  here  in  California  If  we  can 
continue  to  Improve  the  operation  of  our 
placement  services  by  removing  some'  of  the 
obstacles  to  better  public  acceptance.  I 
tirge  you  to  accept  and  support  our  views. 
They  are,  we  submit,  in  the  best  Interests  of 
effective  service  to  the  people  of  California, 
and  will  best  insure  that  trust  funds  are  not 
dissipated. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Respectfully. 

IRUNG  H.  Perlttss. 

Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  ttie 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 
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The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  biU  (HH.  10904)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HTTiTi  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELL.  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
RusssLL,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Monkoney,  Mr.  Cotton. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Allott 
conferees  on  the  part. of  the  Senate. 


EMPLOYMENT     OP     B4EXICAN     NA- 
TIONALS ON  FARMS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President, 
since  the  committee  issued  its  June  29 
report  on  the  bill  just  passed,  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  have  com- 
municated with  me  regarding  the  lan- 
guage on  page  6  having  to  do  with  the 
210-day,  35-week  limitation  on  employ- 
ment of  Mexican  nationals  on  farms. 
This  langiiage  indicates  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  apply  the 
"seasonal  occupation"  requirement  of 
Public  Law  87-345  "to  the  growing 
season  for  a  single  crop  in  a  specific  lo- 
pale,  and  it  should  bear  a  definite  rela- 
tionship to  the  kgricultural  practices  of 
the  local  area  in  which  the  crop  is 
grown."  The  committee  report  further 
states: 

A  farmer  should  not  be  denied  needed 
'foreign  labor  if  the  VS.  Employment  Serv- 
ice certifies  that  domestic  labor  is  not  avail- 
able, that  the  crop  for  which  foreign  labor  is 
■ought  is  a  seasonal  one,  and  If  the  employer 
complies  with  all  legal  requirements. 

In  my  section  of  the  United  States  it 
is  not  unusual  for  a  single  farmer  to 
grow  crops  365  days  of  the  year.  How- 
ever, these  are  different  crops,  as  many 
as  four  a  year,  which  require  different 
farming  practices,  and  frequently  labor 
crews  with  differing  abilities. 

Even  with  a  yearlong  need  for  labor 
which  is  not  available  domestically,  a 
farmer  is  unable  to  employ  a  foreign 
labor  force  on  a  yearlong  basis.  Public 
Law  78  limits  the  period  an  individual 
bracero  can  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  to  6  months,  except  that  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  percent  can  have  their  con- 
tracts extended  for  a  period  of  3  months. 

Actually,  the  210-day  limitation  may 
have  little  practical  effect  this  year,  be- 
cause it  will  not  become  operative  until 
the  latter  part  of  October.  For  growers 
who  need  workers  beyond  that  date,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  stated  that  he 
can  provide  relHef  in  specific  cases  to 


avoid  undue  hardship  as  provided  in  last 
year's  amendment  to  Public  Law  78.  But 
next  year,  in  1963,  if  the  210-day  limita- 
tion is  apphed  in  accordance  with  Ithe 
present  departmental  interpretatiolt,  a 
farm  employer  might  be  without  a  ^nl- 
ficient  labor  force  for  5  months,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  recruit  workers  in  this 
country. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  there  isJ  no 
argument  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of 
farm  employers  in  my  State  that  all 
available  domestic  farmworkers  should 
be  employed  before  braceros  are  proviided 
to  a  farmer.  Even  those  unemployed 
who  are  not  farmworkers  but  who  are 
willing  to  take  jobs  in  agriculture  should 
be  hired  before  Mexican  nationals  are 
imported.  Past  experience,  in  my  part 
of  the  country,  however,  has  shown  that 
even  with  this  labor  possibility  there  is 
a  lack  of  workers  at  the  time  they  are 
needed.  Therefore,  the  Mexican  fftrm 
labor  program  is  a  real  necessity. 

Although  departmental  objection  has 
been  expressed  to  the  language  of  the 
committee  report,  I  do  think  that  the 
language  is  sound  for  the  reasons  ir^di- 
cated  in  the  report;  and  also  I  think  that 
when  the  210-day  limitation  was  placed 
into  effect,  definite  criteria  for  estabish- 
ing  a  hardship  situation  should  have 
been  announced.  As  it  is  now,  a  f|irm 
employer  who  has  had  Mexican  firm 
labor  for  a  period  of  210  days  but  Who 
still  needs  labor  and  is  unable  to  secure  it 
domestically,  does  not  know  what  he  ha.s 
to  do  or  how  he  has  to  prove  that  he  Suf- 
fers a  hardship.  1 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  liMr. 
Ellender],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  jand 
Forestry,  has  views  very  similar  to  tljiose 
contained  in  the  committee  report  |and 
those  which  I  have  expressed  today.  I 
ask  that  a  letter  written  by  the  Sen$tor 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  June  26, 
1962,  and  Secretary  Goldbergs  acknowl- 
edgment of  July  12.  1962,  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  PresideOit. 
strongly  urge  that  the  Department  tipide 
by  the  language  of  the  committee  report 
and  that  it  immediately  define  "undue 
hardship"  and  promulgate  criteria  for 
establishing  this  situation  so  that  f^rm 
employers  will  know  how  to  proceed!.  I 
can  see  no  objection  to  a  requirement 
that  farmers  exert  strong  efforts  to  se- 
cure necessary  farm  labor  domestically 
and  that  the  farm  employer  offer  the 
same  recruitment  incentives  to  domestic 
workers  that  he  makes  available  to  l«bor 
imported  from  Mexico.  These  criteria 
should  be  clear  and  reasonable  and  siuch 
that  an  employer  can  comply  with  them. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  incorporated  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article 
printed  in  the  Arizona  Farmer  Stock- 
man of  July  14,  1962.  entitled  'Convul- 
sion in  Arizona  Agriculture  Brought 
On  by  Labor  Department  Rules  on  Bra- 
cero Employment  and  Pay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.  > 
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us    Senate,  Committee  on 

Aghiculture  and  Po«estky, 

June  26,  1962. 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Golj>berg, 
T/ie  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  believe  that 
recent  rulings  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  "temporary 
or  seasonal  occupations"  evidence  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  intent  ol  Congress 
when  It  amended  and  extended  Public  Law 
78.  The  limitation  of  210  days  In  35  calen- 
dar weeks  on  the  employment  of  Mexic.ui 
farm  contract  workers  Is,  In  our  opinion,  e.-- 
roneous. 

We  therefore  thought  It  desirable  to  give 
you  our  views  concerning  the  express  mean- 
ing of  the  statvitory  language  and  of  the 
language  contained  in  Senate  Report  619. 
87th  Congress,  1st  session,  on  page  5. 

In  section  504(1)  it  was  provided  that  no 
Mexican  farm  contract  workers  should  be 
made  available  for  employment  in  other 
than  temporary  or  seasonal  occupations  " 
Sen.-tte  Report  619.  87th  Congress.  Ist  ses- 
sif)n.  un  page  5,  in  explanation  of  the  meari- 
ing  cif  this  provision,  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  supplement  the  domes- 
tic labor  f<jrce  in  peak  periods,  such  as  hai'- 
ve.siiime.  when  crops  may  be  lost  through  a 
lack  of  sufficient  workers.  It  Is  not  intended 
tf)  provide  Mexican  workers  for  year-round 
jobs  which  might  well  be  filled  by  domestic 
workers  Nor  is  It  intended  to  provide  Mex- 
ican workers  for  higher  skilled  Jobs  for  which 
domestic  workers  can  be  found." 

It  was  clear  to  us  during  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  2010  and  in  the  debates  on  that  meas- 
ure that  the  explicit  intention  of  this  tem- 
porary or  seasonal"  limitation  was  merely  to 
prevent  utilization  of  suppleme-ital  Mexican 
farm  contract  workers  in  full  year-round  or 
longer  employment  We  certainly  had  no 
idea  that  such  workers  would  be  denied  farm 
employers  for  a  period  of  less  than  1  year 
We  thought  then  and  still  are  of  the  view 
that  the  language  referred  to  above  In  the 
statute  and  on  page  5  of  our  report  would 
be  applied  by  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor 
on  a  crop  and  or  area  basis.  In  Other  words. 
our  intent  was  that  temporary  or  aeaaonal 
occupations  be  construed  as  any  occupation 
necessary  in  the  preparation,  cultivation. 
and  harvesting  of  particular  crope  or  of 
multicrops.  if  such  the  case  may  be,  in  any 
given  area. 

Certainly  there  are  variations  with  respect 
to  various  areas  and  with  respect  to  various 
crops  because  of  differences  in  weather  con- 
ditions, soil  conditions,  growth  rates,  crop 
practices,  and  other  natural  factors  which 
affect  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  the 
many  crops  produced  In  the  United  States. 
It  was  never  our  intention  to  frustrate 
the  basic  purpose  for  which  Public  Law 
78  was  first  enacted;  namely,  to  asstire  an 
adequate  supplemental  farm  latmr  supply 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  crops  by  the  growers 
of  such  crops.  In  our  opinion,  any  construc- 
tion of  the  statutory  language  contrary  to 
that  given  above  would  have  such  an  effect 

In  fact,  when  you  testified  before  the 
Congress  on  H.R  2010.  you  expressly  said 
in   relation   to   this  amendment: 

"We  are  not  now  even  considering  the 
question  of  sttxip  labor  but  of  employing 
braceros  to  operate  costly  machinery  and  In 
year-round  occupations.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  domestic  work- 
ers will  accept  such  employment  provided 
that  the  wages  and  conditions  of  work  are 
reasonable  Whenever  there  Is  a  need  for 
additional  workers  for  year-round  employ- 
ment which  cannot  be  met  from  our  domes- 
tic labor  force,  they  should  be  admitted  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  deals  with  the  per- 
manent   admission    of    workers    for   employ- 


ment in  the  United  States."    (Concressiokal 
Record,  vol.  107.  pt.  14,  p.  18786.) 

Yet  the  current  Interpretation  of  the  De- 
partment with  respect  to  seasonal  or  tem- 
porary employment  would  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  braceros  on  many  stoop  labor 
activities,  and  Is  therefore  In  conflict  with 
\our  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this 
term  U)  the  committee.  The  references  on 
page  5  of  Senate  Repxjrt  619  to  "peak  periods 
such  as  at  liarvesttime"  were  merely  illus- 
trative of  the  legislative  intent  that  supple- 
mental Mexican  contract  farmworkers  should 
not  be  utilized  as  permanent  or  year-round 
employees.  In  no  sonse  can  that  language 
be  construed  as  any  further  limitation  on 
the  right  of  farm  employers  to  obtain  sup- 
plemenf'al  Mi*xlcan  farm  contract  workers  for 
any  period  up  to  1  year. 

Where  a  farmer  raises  one  or  several  crops, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  each 
occvipatlon  jjerformed  in  the  preparation, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  such  crops 
woulG  be  temporary  or  seasonal.  Oper.itlons 
with  respect  to  each  separate  crop  are  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  activities  This  was  the 
Intent  of  secion  504 1  1  i.  There  Is  no  other 
valid  construction  of  the  amendment. 

The  construction  which  we  have  set  forth 
of  the  statutory  language  in  our  opinion  is 
not  only  the  correct  meaning  of  same,  but 
has  the  praclcal  effect  of  carrying  out  the 
basic  Intent  of  Public  Uiw  78 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  advise 
the  committee  of  any  change  you  may  make 
In  your  regulations  In  the  light  of  this  letter. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  J    Ellender. 

C'ia:rrria;i. 

JvLY   12.  1962 
Hon  Allen  J  Ellender. 
US    Senate. 
Wa.slnngton.  DC 

Dear  Senatoe  Ellender:  1  am  replying 
further  to  your  letter  of  June  26  regarding 
the  meaning  of  "temporary  or  seasonal  oc- 
cupations" as  that  phrase  is  employed  in  the 
recent    amendment    to   Public    L;iw   78. 

I  appreciate  very  much  receiving  your 
views  and  these  of  your  committee  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  statutory  language 
and  I  assure  you  of  my  serious  concern  with 
the  problem  involved.  I  am  likewise  mindful 
of  a  similar  expression  of  views  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  view  both  your  letter  and  the 
language  of  the  report  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  we  have  begun  an  Intensive 
review  of  th«;  matter  with  which  they  are 
concerned. 

I  shall  reply  further  when  our  review  has 
been  completed. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Arthi-r  J    Goldberg . 

Src-rtary  of  Labor. 

ExHisrr  2 
CoNM'L.sioN        IN        Arizona        Agriclttx^re 
Broight  o.n   by  Labor  Department  Rcles 
on  Bracero  Employment  and  Pat 

To  say  thtt  Arizona  horticulture  is  de- 
moralized by  the  US  Labor  Department  rule 
that  braceros  may  not  be  employed  by  one 
farm  operator  for  more  than  210  days"  in  a 
year,  is  putting  it  mildly. 

Every  employer  who  has  t.o  depend  on 
Mexlc.'.ns.  In  the  absence  i't  domestic  farm- 
workers that  grow  scarcer  and  less  reliable 
every  season,  is  in  a  quandary.  He  just 
doesn't  know  which  way  to  turn.  This  in- 
rlude.s  all  the  large  grower-shippers  of  veg- 
etables and  melons,  and  many  others  who 
grow  crops  that  cannot  be  fully  mechanized. 

A  typical  grower-shipper  produces  a  crop 
of  lettuce  In  the  spring,  cantaloups  in  .sum- 
mer, and  another  lettuce  crop  in  the  fall. 
Chances  are  he  also  grows  some  carrots, 
cabbage,  celery,  or  onions.  There  Is  not  a 
day   in   the   year   when   he   Is    not   plant intj. 


cultivating,  irrigating,  harvesting,  and  pack- 
ing. To  limit  him  to  210  days  forces  him 
to  cut  down  somewhere,  and  leave  expensive 
land  and  equipment  Idle  pert  of  the  year — 
or  else  make  some  other  shift  equally  un- 
profitable. 

Right  now  is  not  too  soon  to  start  pre- 
paring land  for  the  planting  of  fall  lettuce 
in  late  August.  But  why  should  anyone 
plant  if  he  Is  going  to  run  out  of  bracero 
time  before  the  lettuce  matures  in  Novem- 
ber? Of  course  he  Is  in  the  same  dilemma 
With  regard  to  other  vegetables  that  are 
planted  In  the  fall. 

He  must  remember  that  he  may  not  have 
any  braceros  this  year  after  November  24. 
He  must  rememt>er  that  in  all  of  1963  he 
will  not.  If  the  Labor  Department  continues 
Its  inflexible  stand,  have  braceros  more  than 
210  days  and  those  days  must  be  within  35 
weeks.  He  Is  remembering,  with  painful 
acuteness.  that  If  the  Labor  Department  at- 
tains its  avowed  objective,  there  will  be  no 
braceros  at   all  after  next  year. 

As  of  now.  some  growers  have  tentatively 
decided  to  reduce  their  lettuce  acreage  50 
percent.  One  told  this  paper  that  he  cus- 
tomarily plants  800  acres  but  this  time  he 
will  seed  something  between  400  and  500,  If 
the  labor  stringency  does  not  become  more 
severe  In  the  next  few  weeks.  Or.  If  there 
Is  any  indication  that  the  210-day  regulation 
may  be  mcxllfied  or  revoked,  he  may  take  a 
chance  and  carry  on  his  normal  program. 
'But  it  would  be  a  big  chance."  he  added. 

LEASES    LAPSING 

One  thing  sure,  few  vegetable  leases  are 
being  renewed  Few  of  the  growers  own  all 
the  land  they  farm,  and  they  Just  aren't 
interested  in  extending  leases  that  have  ex- 
pired or  are  close  to  expiration  date.  To  that 
extent,  a  heavy  curtailment  of  vegetable 
acreage  is  already  assured.  And  the  owners 
of  that  leased  ground  are  wondering  where 
they  are  going  to  find  the  labor  to  farm  it 
on  their  own  account. 

It  Isn't  any  use  to  ask  any  grower  what  he 
is  going  to  do  for  he's  In  a  very  uncharac- 
teristic state  of  Indecision.  Men  who  will 
t)et  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  a 
produce  market  6  months  In  the  future  are 
not  reckless  enough  to  bet  on  bureaucracy. 
Quite  a  few  are  returning  their  braceros  to 
Mexico  for  5  weeks  In  midsummer,  in  order  to 
have  a  stub  end  of  the  210-day  period  at 
shipping  time  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  fact  the  Yuma  Producers  Co-op  Associa- 
tion, which  contracts  braceros  for  Its  mem- 
bers, has  strongly  urged  this  course.  But 
that  will  leave  some  of  them  in  a  terrific 
summer  bind  for  Irrigators  and  other  help. 

It  takes  16,000  braceros  a  year  to  piece  out 
Arizona's  skimpy  supply  of  agricultural  labor. 
Most  of  them  are  employed  by  the  larger 
operators.  But  now,  with  the  210-day  limi- 
tation in  effect,  those  large  operators  will  be 
forced  to  compete  more  aggressively  than 
ever  for  what  local  labor  there  is.  Even  If 
the  "big  fellows  ■  swing  partly  to  cattle  feed- 
ing and  field  crops,  as  some  are  doing  already, 
they'll  need  the  domestics  that  the  smaller 
farmers  have  been  hiring. 

No  Arizona  farmer,  no  matter  how  small, 
win  be  unaffected  by  the  labor  difficulties  of 
the  large  operators.     Everybody's  in  trouble. 

TOVCHER    THAN     THAT 

The  days-weeks  limitation  on  bracero  em- 
ployment is  even  more  stringent  than  was 
outlined  in  Arizona  Farmer-Ranchman  for 
June  30.  Some  employers  told  this  paper 
that  they  could  get  by  all  right  in  1962  be- 
cau.se  the  rule  did  not  go  into  effect  until 
March  25  and  a  new  year  would  start  January 
1.  But  they  arc  in  more  of  a  bind  than  they 
supposed.  y 

After  several  trips  to  Washington,  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  rule  was  written  by  William 
Larson,  manager  of  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties. Inc  ,  principal  labor  recrxiitment  organ- 
ization   in    central    Arizona.     The    210    days. 


he  stated,  must  occur  within  not  more  than 
35  calendar  weeks.  And  35  consecutive 
weeks,  after  March  25,  will  expire  November 
24. 

'  "It  actually  means,"  Mr.  Larson  continued. 
"that  a  user  of  Mexican  nationals  would  have 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  all  such  workers  for 
5  weeks  Isetween  March  24  and  November  24 
so  he  would  be  eligible  to  have  nationals 
through  the  fall  lettuce  season.  These  5 
weeks  do  not  have  to  be  consecutive  but 
could  be  staggered. 

"Under  the  210-day  limitation  beginning 
March  25,  If  an  employer  used  nationals  for 
210  consecutive  days  from  that  date,  his 
limitation  would  be  reached  by  October  21, 
even  though  35  weeks  had  not  elapsed.  This 
Indicates  how  complicated  this  thing  Is. 

"The  Department  has  ruled  that  If  an  em- 
ployer has  even  one  national  assigned  to  him 
for  oTut  day  of  any  week.  It  will  count  as  a 
full  week  so  far  as  the  35-week  limitation  is 
concerned.  If  a  grower  uses  nationals  5 
days  a  week  for  35  weeks,  he  has  used  the 
men  only  175  days  but  that  wOuld  be  his 
limit  because  the  35  weeks  have  been  used 
up.  Sundays  and  holidays  count  as  work 
days  •  •  •  regardless  of  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  work  on  those  days." 

ONE  EMPLOYEE  OR  MANT? 

No  angle  of  the  210-day  controversy  has 
created  so  much  uncertainty  as  "multi-farm 
operations."  Is  an  employer  of  braceros  one 
employer  even  though  he  grow-packs  In 
Salinas.  Imperial.  Yuma  County,  Maricopa 
County  and  Cochise,  and  mayise  districts  be- 
tween? 

The  first  word  was  yes.  That  threw  con- 
sternation into  the  producers  who  pxirposely 
spread  themselves  as  widely  as  possible,  los- 
ing on  one  deal  here  but  hoping  to  make  It 
up  on  another  deal  there  that  hits  a  better 
market  spot. 

But  later  the  Labor  Department  supplied 
the  farm  labor  offices  with  amended  direc- 
tions that  are  still  not  too  clear.  It  says  that 
operations  under  the  same  ownership  In  dif- 
ferent "labor  markets"  are  different  farms 
and  therefore  each  one  Is  entiled  to  use  bra- 
ceros 210  days.  In  general,  one  country  seems 
to  be  a  labor  market.  A  Phoenix  grower  who 
has  another  unit  at  Agulla  is  one  employer. 
But  If  he  has  farms  in  two  counties,  more 
than  50  miles  apart,  he  Is  two  employers. 

This  gives  quite  an  advantage  to  the 
"spread -out '  ofjerator  and  handicaps  the 
man  who  confines  himself  to  one  locality. 
Nobody  defends  it  as  equitable.  Both  Agri- 
cultural Commodities,  at  Phoenix,  and  Yiuna 
Producers  Co-op  Association,  are  protesting. 
For  that  matter,  they  are  protesting  the 
whole  210-day  rule  and  the  minimum  wage 
scheduled  for  braceros,  as  usurpations  of 
power  that  Congress  never  granted  to  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  distinguished  dean 
of  the  Senate  speaks  precisely  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  California  and  this 
Senator  from  that  State.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  performed  a  service 
in  indicating  directly  what,  in  our  view, 
tlie  intention  of  the  Congress  was  in 
extending  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. I  am  glad  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues here  who  were  interested  in 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  appropri- 
ate sections  of  the  labor  appropriations 
bill  have  been  dissuaded  from  so  doing. 
The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
use  fewer  braceros  today  than  we  used 
to  do.  I  underline  the  importance  of  the 
comment  which  our  able  dean  of  the 
Senate  made.    We  want  American  labor 
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to  be  employed  upon  American  farms, 
but  when  American  labor  is  unavailable, 
then  the  provisions  of  the  law  come  into 
force  to  help  the  farm  economy  of  the 
coimtry.  How  else  would  crops  be 
harvested? 

Through  the  letter  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  wrote  to  the  able 
Secretary  of  Labor,  which  the  Senator 
has  placed  in  the  Record,  we  find  once 
again  another  distinguished  XJS.  Sena- 
tor indicating  specifically  the  intention 
by  which  we  passed  the  bill  last  year. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  the  service  which  he  has  performed. 
-"  I  urge  my  friend,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
our  views  and  our  reasons  for  those 
views. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURl^^dENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
unless  there  is  further  comment.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  order  for  tomorrow,  if  any, 
and  what  measure  wiU  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
in  response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  I 
ask  imanimoiis  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 
>  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAYMENT  OP  EXPENSES  OF  AT- 
TENDANCE OF  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES AT  CERTAIN  MEETINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1697. 
H.R.  6374. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill 
(H.R.  6374)  to  clarify  the  application 
of  Government  Elmployees  Training  Act 
with  respect  to  payment  of  expenses  of 
attendance  of  Goverrunent  employees  at 
certain  meetings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


STRIKES  IN  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
grave  and  imminent  peril  to  the  national 
security  arising  from  existing  and 
threatened  strikes  and  work  stoppages 
at  key  defense  plants  and  industries 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Even  as  I  warned  on  Wednesday  of  the 
grave  consequences  that  would  stem 
from  the  shutdowns  in  the  aircraft  and 
missiles  industry  scheduled  for  next 
Monday,  July  23.  some  8.700  production 
workers  at  General  Dynamics'  Electric 


Boat  Division  at  Groton,  Corm.,  were  pttle- 
paring  to  strike.  At  12:01  a.m.,  Thui^s- 
day,  they  did  so,  bringing  to  a  halt  wo|rk 
on  seven  Polaris  submarines,  one  of  the 
prime  weapons  in  our  strategic  deterrent 
arsenal. 

Mr.  Simken.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  bias 
announced  that  North  American,  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  and  Lockheed  are  dead- 
locked. There  is  no  likelihood  of  a 
settlement  or  an  extension  of  the  con- 
tracts. Picketing  is  expected  when  the 
strike  commences  on  Monday. 

Even  as  the  8.700  workers  went  out  ©n 
strike  the  country  had  hovering  over  it 
an  even  greater  threat  to  our  national 
security.  Because  of  a  still  unresolved 
labor  dispute  approximately  125,000 
workers  in  our  vital  aircraft  and  missilles 
industries  are  scheduled  to  stop  wo»k 
next  Monday.  I  am  convinced  that,  at 
this  critical  time,  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford such  a  disastrous  blow  to  our  no- 
tional defense  effort. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enumerate 
again  the  essential  weapons  which  will 
be  involved  in  the  work  stoppages.  Thpy 
include  the  most  powerful  and  devastat- 
ing weapons  in  our  armament  of  wa|r- 
fare.  I  need  mention  only  that  these 
strikes  would  halt  production  of  all  of 
our  strategic  ballistic  missiles — Atlaus, 
Titan,  Minuteman,  and  Polaris.  These 
are  the  weapons  that  make  Khrushchev 
shudder  when  he  contemplates  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  The  essentiality  of 
having  the  greatest  number  of  these  mijs- 
siles  operational  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by 
the  high-ranking  military  ofiBcers  ap- 
pearing before  the  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee  of  which  I  »im 
chairman. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  I  am  sufl'e, 
hope  and  pray  that  all  concernedh- 
unions,  workers,  management,  and  Gov- 
ernment oflBcials,  including  the  Presi- 
dent— will  exert  every  effort  to  achieve  a 
speedy  resolution  of  this  grave  crisis. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  delay.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  those  wjio 
have  the  responsibility  for  these  strilnes 
are  entirely  insensitive  to  the  chaos  ajfid 
the  danger  they  are  helping  to  foment 
and  create. 

Perhaps  the  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  for  legislative  action  in  the  neBr 
futui-e  to  avert  a  continuation  of  these 
strikes  and  prevent  the  calamitous  re- 
sults that  must  ensue.  At  best,  however, 
the  passage  of  a  law  is  a  time  consumtfig 
process.  In  the  meantime,  awaiting  the 
decisions  of  labor  and  management, 
awaiting  the  possible  invocation  of  e;|c- 
isting  legislation  to  end  one  strike  and 
avert  others,  it  behooves  the  Congress  to 
-express  its  apprehension  and  concern 
over  the  deplorable  events  of  the  pljst 
few  days.  T 

For  this  pmpose  I  am  introducing  Bt 
this  time  a  concurrent  resolution  whirth 
calls  upon  all  parties  concerned  to  act 
immediately  in  the  national  interest  to 
end  and  curtail  the  existing  and  threait- 
ened  strikes.  If  this  fails  the  propostd 
resolution  calls  upon  administration  offi- 
cials to  invoke  the  resources  of  exist  iij^' 
legislation  to  terminate  the  strikes,  aijd 
to  call  upon  us  in  Congress  for  addituMfi- 


al  legislation  if  the  laws  on  the  books 
are  not  adequate  to  insure  uninterrupted 
production  in  these  essential  industries. 
I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  be  speed- 
ily adopted. 

Madam  President,  I  feel  vei-y  strongly 
that  under  the  particular  facts  of  this 
case  there  should  be  a  strong,  affirma- 
tive, official  legislative  expression  of 
some  kind  upon  this  grave  subject.  We 
in  Congress  impose  the  taxes  to  bjing 
into  the  Treasury  the  necessary  mAney 
to  build  the  vast  system  that  we  think 
is  essential  for  our  protection  and  that 
of  the  free  world.  We  appropriate  the 
money,  once  it  is  in  the  Treasury,  to 
build,  create,  and  maintain  a  vast  and 
powerful  striking  power.  We  make  the 
decision  as  to  its  need,  and  we  realize 
the  peril  involved.  We  know  how  the 
vital  safety  of  our  Nation  can  and  will 
be  imperiled  unless  the  great  instru- 
ments which  we  pray  we  never  will  have 
to  use  are  brought  on  to  completion  and 
are  actually  in  operation.  These  items 
must  be  placed  where  they  can  be  op- 
erative as  necessary. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  BcsH  I  has  authorized  me  to  place 
his  name  on  the  resolution.  It  is  in  hLs 
State  that  we  have  now  the  strike  in- 
volving; 8,700  people.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI,  with 
whom  I  talked  about  this  subject  ^^arlier 
today,  is  deeply  concerned.  He  did  not 
authorize  me  to  place  his  name  on  the 
resolution.  The  point  was  not  discussed 
with  him.  I  thought  he  would  be  licre. 
but  he  was  compelled  to  leave  earlier. 

He  is  deeply  concerned,  and  I  am  sure 
he  shares  the  sentiments  that  I  am  ex- 
pressing here. 

The  vital  part  of  the  re.solution  is  as 
follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  yihc  Hcntxe  o/ 
Rt'pre'icntatiies  concurring) ,  Tliat  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  declares 
that  continued  and  uninterrupted  work  and 
production  In  vital  and  essential  defence  In- 
dus'rles  Is  essential  and  vital  to  the  welfare 
(if  the  country  and  that  strikes  and  work 
stoppages  In  such  Industries  cannot  be  tol- 
erated or  permitted. 

Sec  2  All  parties  concerned,  includim?  \v- 
bor,  management,  and  Government,  shnnl'l 
tiike  heed  of  the  threat  to  the  security  :u;«-i 
survival  of  this  country  which  Is  posed  b- 
the  existing  and  threatened  strikes  and 
shou'.d.  in  the  interest  of  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation,  act  Immediately  to  end 
the  strike  now  In  progress  at  the  General 
Dynamics'  plant  at  Grot«n,  Connectlc\it.  and 
to  avert  and  prevent  any  strike  or  work 
stoppages  at  other  essential  defen«;e  in- 
dustries. 

.Sec.  3.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  are  requested,  if  volunt.iry  acreemcnt 
Li  not  forthcoming  without  delay,  to  move 
%igorously  and  pr<jniptly.  under  e.vlsting  stat- 
utes, to  initiate  and  t.ike  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reopen  the  shipbuilding  plant 
at  Groton,  Connecticut,  and  forestall  even 
the  loss  of  one  day's  work  in  the  missile  and 
aircraft  Industry  and  to  call  upon  the 
Congress,  if  necessary,  to  enact  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  country's  welfare  In  this  vital  area. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cletl.\x1  has  introduced  a  bill  for  sup- 
plemental legislation  in  this  highly 
important  and  very  difficult  field.  He  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  it  yesterday,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  its  immediate 
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consideration  by  the  committee, 
.something  in  which  I  will  join 
A.ssuming  such  legislation  is  going  to  be 
passed,  nevertheless  I  think  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  occasion  is  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  express 
it.sclf  on  this  vital  and  essential  matter. 

Madam  President,  to  that  end  this 
resolution  is  submitted.  I  ask  that  I 
may  submit  it  out  of  order.  I  a.sk  that 
the  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  i  S.  Con  Fles. 
85 '  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  con- 
cerning strikes  affecting  essential  de- 
fcn.se  industries  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  this  country  Is  engaged  In  a 
struggle  for  natl(>nal  survival  which  requires 
the  maximum,  undivided  and  complete  sup- 
port of  all  citizens  to  bvUld  the  national 
strength  and  Defen.se  Establishment,  and  to 
resist  the  forces  that  would  destroy  our  sys- 
tem of  goverriment;  and 

Wherefus  our  national  survival  can  be  as- 
sured and  guaranteed  only  if  all  segments 
of  our  society,  including  labor  and  manage- 
ment, make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  commor.  effort  without  diminution 
thereof  by  strikes,  work  stoppages,  or  other 
actions  which  Interrupt  or  slow  production 
In  our  \ital  defense  industries;  and 

Whereas  a  strike  is  now  In  progress  at  the 
Klectric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics 
Corporation,  it  Groton.  Connecticut,  which 
has  idled  approximately  eight  thousand  and 
.seven  hundred  workers  and  has  resulted  In 
the  suspension  of  construction  on  eleven 
nuclear  submarines,  seven  of  which  are 
Polaris  submarines;  and 

Wlieroas  a  strike  has  been  scheduled  for 
July  23.  1962,  which  will  result  in  the  shut- 
ting down  of  ihe  bulk  of  the  Nation's  missile 
and  aircraft  industry  and  will  interrupt  and 
su.spend  the  production  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  aircraft,  and  other  vital 
and  essential  weapons  and  defense  programs: 
and 

Whereas 
strikes  pose 

.strategic  def.-nse  capabilities  and  to  our 
national  security  and  this  threat  and  peril 
will  increase  with  each  day  that  work  and 
production   is  suspended   or   curtailed:    and 

Whereas  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  Executive  Order  10946.  has  de- 
clared that  the  uninterrupted  and  econom- 
ical operation  of  missiles  and  space  pro- 
grams is  imperative*  and 

Whereas  the  Government  has  not  yet 
t.iken  action  under  existing  statutes  to  pre- 
vent or  avert  the  threatened  strikes  or  to 
insure  the  resumption  of  work  at  the  struck 
plant  of  General  Dynamics  Corporation,  at 
Groton.  Connecticut:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re<:ohed  by  the  Senate  {the  Hou.se  of 
Rr  pre  tentative.'^  concurring) .  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  declares 
that  continued  and  uninterrupted  work  and 
production  In  vital  dnd  essential  defense 
industries  Is  essential  and  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  that  strikes  and 
work  stoppages  in  such  Industries  cannot 
be  tolerated  or  permitted. 

Sec.  2.  All  parties  concerned.  Including 
labor,  management,  and  Government,  should 
take  heed  of  the  threat  to  the  security  and 
survival  of  this  country  which  Is  posed  by 
the  existing  and  threatened  strikes  and 
should,  in  the  Interest  of  seciority  and  wel- 
l-re of  the  Nation,  act  Immediately  to  end 
the  strike  now  in  progress  at  the  General 
Dynamics'  plant  at  Groton,  Connecticut,  and 


the     existing     and      threatened 
a  grave  threat  to  our  country's 


to  avert  and  prevent  any  strike  or  work  stop- 
pages at  other  essential  defense  Industries. 
Sec.  3.  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  are  requested,  if  voluntary  agree- 
ment is  not  forthcoming  without  delay,  to 
move  vigorously  and  promptly,  under  exist- 
ing statutes,  to  initiate  and  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reopen  the  shipbuild- 
ing plant  at  Groton,  Connecticut,  and  fore^ 
stall  even  the  loss  of  one  day's  work  in  the 
missile  and  aircraft  Industry  and  to  call 
upon  the  Congress,  if  necessary,  to  enact 
such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
s.-u-y  to  safeguard  the  country's  welfare  in 
this  vital  ju-ea. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
consider  the  resolution  at  the  earliest 
possible  tiihe.  I  pledge  a  continued  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  to  bring  this 
important  matter  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  as  the  facts  may  de- 
velop. I  wish  to  point  out  again,  as  I 
did  yesterday,  that  Secretary  Goldberg 
has  been  vei-y  prompt  in  acting  on  the 
emergency,  and  I  know  that  he  is  giving 
his  utmost  attention  to  it,  as  is  the 
President. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  have  existing  law 
that  will  go  to  the  vitals  of  the  question 
of  80  days'  time,  but  80  days  is  not 
enough.  We  will  have  to  have  addi- 
tional legislation  developed  on  the  books, 
anyway,  even  if  we  do  not  have  these 
strikes. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  deal  with  a  sit- 
uation like  this  and  avoid  strikes  in  these 
vital  areas  where  essential  weapons  that 
are  needed,  not  in  the  future,  but  now, 
are  being  made,  we  will  totally  fail  to 
meet  our  obligation  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and,  in  fact,  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  special  at- 
tention to  this  difficult  matter,  and  I 
trust  that  the  Senate  will  act  on  it  fa- 
vorably. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table 
for  5  days  so  that  other  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  join  as  cosponsors  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  it  is 
proper  that  we  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  the  month  during  which  we  ob- 
.serve  the  anniversary  of  our  national  in- 
dependence. 

Our  observance  helps  to  keep  the  light 
of  liberty  kindled — it  helps  to  regenerate 
mans  unquenchable  desire  to  live  in 
freedom,  in  dignity,  in  pursuit  of  his 
spiritual  needs. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  no 
walls  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to  prevent 
migration  to  the  East.  The  wall  of  Ber- 
lin exists  today  to  keep  i>eople  in  sub- 
jugation. They  have  no  freedom  of 
choice.  Escape  to  freedom  is  halted  by 
the  rattle  of  machineguns,  and  yet  many 
make  the  greatest  sacrifice  to  escape 
their  bondage. 

Civilization  has  been  turned  back  a 
thousand  years  by  the  Russian  imperial- 
ists. Their  cruel  oppression,  their  blan- 
dishments to  free  nations  fool  only  those 
who  want  to  be  beguiled.  -  There  is  no 
ground  on  which  to  compromise  with 
cruel,  godless  oppression. 

The  might  of  the  free  world  is  the  In- 
strument to  halt  aggression.    We  must 


never  compromise  our  strength.  We 
must  never  rely  on  others  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  free  people.  The  leader- 
ship assumed  by  this  Nation  was  not  ac- 
cepted lightly.  Nor  is  it  a  force  to  be 
dealt  away  casually,  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise with  folly. 

We  regret  this  terrible  imposition  of 
oppression.  We  regret  that  its  yoke  can- 
not be  lifted  today.  History  records 
many  periods  of  oppression.  They  were 
ended  by  freedom's  greater  force.  They 
will  be  again. 


BILLIE  SOL  ESTES  SCANDALS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President, 
apologists  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  have  the  Congress  and  the 
public  believe  that  the  fraudulent  trans- 
fers of  cotton  allotments  to  Billie  Sol 
Estes  were  unintentional  mistakes. 
They  would  have  us  believe  that  because 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  large, 
sprawling  department  with  many  agen- 
cies that  these  offenses  took  place,  and 
that  the  organizational  complexities 
grown  up  over  the  years  made  it  impos- 
sible to  prevent  such  happenings. 

Madam  President,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  transfers  of  the  cotton  allotments 
were  clearly  illegal  and  fraudulent. 
They  were  branded  as  such  by  dozens  of 
honest  citizens  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  out  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Estes  scandals  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  politics,  favoritism, 
and  action  in  high  places. 

Many  witnesses  have  presented  forth- 
right statements  and  have  been  helpful 
to  the  committee  mvestigating  these 
charges.  One  of  these  witnesses  was  the 
past- president  of  the  Oklahoma  Bar  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Walter  J.  Arnote.  of  Mc- 
Alester.  Okla.  I  wish  to  read  his  testi- 
mony : 

Mr.  O'DoN.vELL.  Mr.  Arnote. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  the 
evidence  you  shall  give  before  this  Senate 
subcommittee  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  God? 

Mr.  Arnote.  I  do. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WALTER  J.  ARNOTE,  SENIOR 
PARTNER.  ARNOTE,  BRATTON  4t  ALLFORD,  PAST 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  OKLAHOMA  STATE  BAB 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Chairman.  Identify  yourself  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  ARNOTE.  My  name  is  Walter  Arnote, 
610  East  South,  McAlester,  Okla. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  or 
profession? 

Mr.  Arnote.  I  am  a  lawyer  in  private  prac- 
tice. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Counsel,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name 
of  your  law  firm? 

Mr.  Arnote.  Arnote,  Bratton  &  AUford. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Where  Is  that  located? 

MK  Arnote.  303  Arnote  Building. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  city? 

Mr.  Arnote.  McAlester,  Okla. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Can  you  give  us  your 
street  siddress,  please? 

Mr.  Arnote.  610  East  South. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  Last  year,  were  you  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  Bar  Association? 

Mr.  Arnote.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  I  understand,  and  I  might 
be  a  little  wrong  in  what  I  am  going  to  state, 
that  you  are  deemed  to  be  an  authority  In 
the  field  of  cotton  allotment  transfers? 
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Mr.  Abnotx.  I  didn't  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  O'DoNNEUL.  You  did  not^ 

The  Chaisman.  Do  you  want  to  qualify  It? 

Mr.  Arkotx.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  O'DoNNZix.  Did  anything  oome  to 
your  attention  regarding  pool  cotton  allot- 
ment transfers? 

Mr.  Abnotz.  Yes,  sir.  I  represent  a  num- 
ber of  owners  of  land  that  are  being  con- 
demned by  the  Eufaula — for  the  Eufaula 
Reservoir.  A  number  of  my  clients  kept 
coming  to  my  office  and  said  there  was  a 
team  of  three  men  working  the  area  that 
had  contacted  them  to  purchase  their  cot- 
ton allotments  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  It 
was  legal. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  This  was  when? 

Mr.  AKHon.  This  was  along  the  latter 
part  of  January  and  the  first  part  of  Febru- 
ary 1961. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELi..  What  documents  were  ex- 
hibited to  you  by  these  displaced  farmers? 

Mr.  Ajinote.  They  didn't  exhibit  any  docu- 
ments to  me,  but  I  asked  them  to  bring 
these  men  to  my  office  with  the  documents 
that  they  purportedly  wanted  thera  to  sign, 
which  they  did. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  The  men  that  you  are 
stating  are  those  that  were  selling  land  or 
trying  to  sell  land  to  the  displaced  farmers? 

Mr.  Arnote.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CDonndj:..  What  then  happened  after 
they  were  brought  to  your  office? 

Mr.  Abnote.  I  took  the  contracts  and  the 
leases,  and  they  also  had  a  financial  state- 
ment from  the  man  that  was  buying  the 
land.  They  wanted  me  to  call  the  banker 
in  Pecos,  Tex.,  to  find  out  about  his  financial 
standing. 

I  told  them  that — as  I  remember,  it  was 
late  one  afternoon — and  I  told  them  I  wanted 
to  take  the  doctmients  home  with  me  and 
I  would  give  them  an  answer  the  next  day. 

So  I  did  go  over  the  docvunents  and  the 
next  day  they  came  back  and  I  told  them 
that  I  couldn't  recommend  that  any  of  my 
clients  sign  any  papers  that  were  as  blatantly 
fraudulent  as  those  were. 

The  Chairman.  As  what? 

Mr.  Abnote.  Fraudulent. 

The  Chahlman.  You  gave  some  kind  of  an 
adjective. 

Mr.  Arnoti.  Blatantly. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  What  were  some  of  the 
documents  that  wgre  presented  to  you  for 
study  in  connection  with  these  possible 
transfers? 

Mr.  Arnote.  There  was  a  contract  of  sale 
for   land,   there  was  a   lease    agreement. 

Mr.  O'DoNNEix.  I  show  you  a  document 
which  is  exhibit  3  in  the  hearings,  and  ask 
you  if  this  is  the  type  ol  contract  that  was 
presented  to  you? 

(Th^  document  referred  to  was  handed  to 
the  witness.) 

Mr.  Arnote.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  contract 
that  was  presented  to  me.  I  couldnt  say 
that  this  was  or  wasn't  without  further  study 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  CDoNNEtL.  The  contract  which  you 
have  in  your  possession,  I  believe,  is  slightly 
at  variance  with  the  exhibit  that  Is  in.  the 
record  because  it  mentions  different  dates  in- 
sofar as  the  time  of  payment. 

Instead  of  December  1,  1961.  I  believe  it 
is  January  1,  1961.    I  believe  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Arnote.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ODonnelL.  But  it  is  basically  the 
same  type  of  contract? 

Mr.  Arnote.  It  is  the  same  type  of  docu- 
ment, but  it  is  not  identical  with  the  one 
I  have  in  my  file. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  Did  you  have  In  your  pos- 
session at  the  time  you  studied  this  con- 
tract any  documents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  Arnots.  There  was  presented  to  me  a 
letter  that  they  allowed  me  to  keep  over- 
night. 


Mr.  O'DONNELL.  Let  me  show  you  tltls 
letter. 

The  Chaibman.  What  the  counsel  is  re- 
ferring to  la  exhibit  No.  1. 

Mr.  ODONNELL.  It  Is  the  Brldgforth  met|i- 
orandum. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  handed  to 
the  witness.) 

Mr.  Abnote.  Yes,  they  had  this  Brldgforth 
memorandum  with  them  and  allowed  Hie 
to  keep  it  and  examine  It. 

I  kept  It  overnight. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  I  show  you  another  ek- 
hibit,  exhibit  2  in  the  hearing,  the  Malii- 
warlng  memorandum.  Did  you  have  ta^it 
in  front  of  you? 

(The  document  referred  to  was  handtd 
to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Arnote.  I  did  not.  I  didn't  see  tljis 
letter  at  that  time. 

Mr.  0'DoNNEi.L.  Had  you  seen  the  Malti- 
waring  memo  up  to  the  time  you  talked  to 
me  In  my  office  about  3  days  ago? 

Mr.  Arnote.  No,  sir,  I  had  not,  until  Tuee- 
day. 

Mr.  ODoNNELL.  What  was  the  decishjin 
that  you  made,  based  on  these  documeolis 
that  you  had  studied? 

Mr.  Arnote.  It  was  that  ii  was  u  de-.ln  f 
to  sell  cotton  allotments. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  And  you  would  not  reotii- 
mend  that  any  of  your  client.s  who  were  di|.s- 
placed  farmers  should  participate  in  tt^is 
particular  transaction? 

Mr.  Arnote.  No,  sir.    I  did  not. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  And  you  were  runni|ig 
a  great  risk  insofar  as  losing  clients,  .insof^ir 
as  potential  money  that  might  come  inlto 
your  pocket  ? 

Mr.  Arnote.  Well,  of  course,  it  puts  7<t>u 
on  very  much  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  Me- 
cause  there  are  people  here  who  are  selllt>(; 
their  allotments.  They  say  they  have  let- 
ters that  say  It  is  all  right  and  you  are  tejl- 
Ing  your  clients  that  they  cant  take  $2  ji-r 
$3,000  which  their  neighbors  are  gettintr 

Senator  Cltitis.  Who  did  they  have  10*- 
ters  from  that  said  It  was  all  right? 

Mr.  Arnote.  The  letter  dldti't  say  it  wiis 
all  right.  They  were  exhibited  to  the  farir.- 
ers,  this  Brldgforth  letter,  which  is  marlctd 
"Committee  Exhibit  No.  1,"  and  they  wefe 
showing  this  to  the  farmers  as  authority 
for  what  they  were  doing. 

But  the  letter  does  not  carry  out  wUlit 
they  v.'ere  siiylng.  There  is  nothing  tlie  mjtt- 
tcr  with  the  letter. 

The  Ch.iirman.  The  letter  docsii'L  cjr.- 
form   lo  their  interpretation  of   It? 

Mr.  Arnote.  You  show  this  to  a  farxBer 
and  say,  "Now.  this  says  It  is  aU  right."  iijid 
he  thinks  he  ha.s  a  letter  that  s.ivs  It  Is  riU 
right.  But  he  didn't  rend  the  letter  intfll- 
ligenlly.  ! 

Senator  Ct'RTi.s.  Did  you  pot  the  Informa- 
tion that  tliese  farmers  were  led  to  beiiaVe 
that  the  transaction  to  which  they  were  lat- 
vited  to  participate  in  had  been  appro v»fi, 
then,  at  tlie  Washington  level? 

Mr.  Ar.not?:.  These  men  that  Cime  to  o)y 
office  told  me  that  this  matter  had  be«n 
going  on  in  several  other  places,  that  tlieff 
had  been  some  technical  difficulties,  biftt 
under  this  contract  and  lease  that  was  sult- 
mltted  to  me  they  said  this  conforms  wlHh 
the  Government  regulations  and  the  stat- 
utes. ' 

Senator  Curtis.  One  more  question  befdfe 
I  turn  this  back  to  the  staff.  ' f 

Did  these  clients  of  yours  recognize  th»t 
they^.,v.ere  being  approached  to  sell  the|ir 
cotton  allotment? 

Mr.  Arnote.  Certainly.  That  is  what  tlK^y 
were  doing.  They  came  in  and  said.  "^  I 
want  to  sell  my  cotton  allotment." 

Senator  Curtis.  They  weren't  fooled  into 
thinking  they  were  buying  some  land? 

Mr.  Arnote.  No. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  Is  all. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  Actually,  in  effect,  you  h«d 
In  front  of  you  the  Brldgforth  memoranduift, 


you  had  In  front  of  you  the  contract,  and 
the  decision  you  arrived  at.  after  a  study  of 
both,  is  actually  the  Mainwarlng  memo  which 
states  this  is  a  scheme  and  device? 

Mr.  Arnote.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  Can  you  Identify  the  In- 
dividual salesman  that  came  Into  your  of- 
fice with  the  displaced  farmers? 

Mr.  Arnote.  No,  I  cannot.  I  only  saw 
them  twice  for  about  15  or  20  minutes  at 
each  time.  During  the  hearing  this  morn- 
ing the  name  Blake  was  mentloiied  and  that 
kind  of  rings  a  bell,  but  I  wouldn't  say  yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  ODoN.NELL.  Did  you  know  whether  or 
not  In  fact  they  were  representing  BUlle  Sol 
Estes? 

Mr.  Ar.note.  Later  I  found  out  through 
the  newspapers  they  couldn't  have  been  rep- 
reaenting  anybody  else,  and  they  mentioned 
the  man's  name  in  my  office.  But  to  s;iy  I 
consciously  remenibc,-ed  the  n.Tme  BlHlc  Sol 
Estps.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  ODoNNti.L.  I  hnr.d  y,.u  a  letter  dated 
February  17,  1961.  which  is  directed  to  Carl 
Albert,  Congressman  of  the  United  States, 
signed  by  you.  and  ask  If  you  can  idcntlly 
tills  letter     That  is  a  copy  of  it. 

(The  ducument  relerrcd  to  was  handed  to 
the  witness  I 

Mr  .^KNOTE  Yc.=  .  This  is  a  letter  I  wrote 
: o  hun. 

Mr  O  Do.v:.rTL  What,  in  essence,  did  this 
hl'er  .st.ilo'^ 

Mr  Arnote.  It  rtatetl  that  there  were  peo- 
I)'.e  purclKU'ir.t^  cotton  allotments  in  Pitts- 
burg and  Mclntash  Counties,  and  that  I 
had  taken  it  up  with  the — I  don't  know 
whether  I  stated  In  this  I  did  or  not — I  had 
taken  it  up  with  the  a.>^oi.?t.int  U.S.  M- 
t orncy  that  was  in  charge  of  condemnation. 
He  reiencd  me  to  the  regional  auorney  at 
.Stillw.itcr,  Mr.  Turn  Smiih.  I  talked  to  hlni, 
h;.d  a  personal  conference  with  him.  I 
ciidu't  .seem  to  be  szettlin;  anywhere  on  a  rul- 
ing one  way  or  the  other  on  this  matter. 
So  I  decided  it  w.is  time  to  write  my  Con- 
gre'sman. 

Tile  Ch.\irm\n.  What  io  the  d.Ue  of  that 
letter? 

Mr.  Arnote  February  17.  1961.  Actually. 
.•    wa5  Ffhruary  16 

Tlie  Chair.man.  Did  you  enclose  copies  of 
(    ntr.iots^ 

Mr   ARNorr    No.  sir.  I  did  not. 

The  'Chair.m.an.  Later,  he  had  copies  of 
r  .ntrncts? 

Mr.  .^p..-.■OTE.  Tney  didn't  come  throUi:h  my 
r  ffice. 

Tlie  Chair.m.\n  This  Iclur  m^v  be  m.-dt- 
c  \hlbit  No.   59. 

(The  d>c  urn  flit  referred  to  was  in.:;.eti 
■  Exhibit  No.  59"  ior  reference  ) 

Mr.  O  DoNNEi.i,.  I  slu>w  you  a  letter  c!p.*.ed 
March  13.  19G1.  from  Carl  Albert  und  v.:g. 
you  If  you  will  IdentWy  it,  plea.«;e,  this 
photo.«tatic  copy? 

(Hie  document  referrc  I  to  w.is  handed 
to  the  wltne.<-s.)  '" 

Mr.  Arnote.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'DoNNEM.  Thi.s  is  n  letter  to  you 
'rvn\  liim. 

What  docs  this  letter  s'.ite.  In  e.-^^ence? 

Mr.  Arnote.  It  mainly  .states  that,  "I  a<?rce 
with  you  that  v.e  do  not  want  this  acreage 
lost  to  OkI.»'nuaia.  The  oi.Iy  way  to  prevent  it 
is  to  have  an  c;:LCtive  means  of  detecting 
schemes  wh;i.h  have  tins  purpose.  I  have 
written  the  Secretary  about  the  matter  and 
shall  let  you  know  when  I  hf.ve  had  his 
reply" 

Then  there  Is  a  note  on  here,  "I  h.ive 
talked  to  Howard  Rooiiey  in  the  Solicitors 
Office.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
thinks  their  new  regulations  will  take  care 
of  future  deals  If  really  devious.  He  does 
not  btllcve  we  can  do  anything  about  cases 
already  finished." 

The  Chairm.an.  'Why  couldn't  they?  I  Just 
don't  understand  that.  Why  couldn't  they 
cancel  them? 
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If  a  fellow  pot  an  illegal  allotment  over 
here,  planting  cotton  on  an  allotment  se- 
cured by  devious  means  and  the  transaction 
was  invalid  so  far  as  the  cotton  allotment 
w.ts  concer.ned.  If  it  constituted  a  scheme 
.iTid  dfViCp  o  pr.K  ure  iliat  Which  he  was  not 
legally  cniUled  lo  under  such  a  device,  why 

V  ulcin't  It  1??  canceled  ' 

Mr.   Arnote.  Are  you   asking  nic'' 

'I  he  Ch.\U(Man    Well,  1  am  asking  anybody 

tlKit  can  gl  e  an  intelligent  answer.     I  cant 

understand  why  it  couldnt  be. 
Senator  Curtis.  There  is  alw.iy^  a  remedy 

V  :ien  fraud  exists,  isn't  there? 
Mr    Arnote.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  menu  •  >  s.ay  fur  .'-ome- 
body  to  say.  "Well,  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  It  now."  I  don't  uiiderstand  that. 
Do  you? 

Mr.  Arnote.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  O  L)o>JNELL.  I  hand  yon  a  letter  dated 
Fibru.'iry  2H.  1961.  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Albert,  signed  by  Orville  L.  Free- 
man. Secre-.ary  ol  Agriculture,  and  ask  you 
i!  this  w:ts  an  enclosure  to  the  loiter  which, 
cone  to  your  attention? 

Mr    .\KNorE.   It  was. 

I  The  document  referred  t.)  was  handed  to 
tne  witness.) 

Mr.  ODoNNELL  i^escribc  what  is  in  that 
letter. 

Mr.  Arnote.  In  this  letter,  lie  sets  out  the 
statute  under  which  a  di.splaced  owner  may 
require  ether  property  or  move  his  cotton 
allotment  to  other  land.  He  also  sets  out 
the  regulat.ons. 

Briefly.  In  summary,  he  state.^  "L*pon  the 
idvirc  of  t:rc  Office  of  General  Counsel,  the 
l.iw  and  regulati(jns  permit  the  transfer  of 
p  'Oled  allotments  only  In  cases  where  there 
is  a  bona  fide  acquisiiion'of  a  farm  by  the 
displaced  o»ner.  either  before  or  after  emi- 
nent, domain. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  and  intent 
was  not  to  afford  a  convenient  means  of 
.selling  allo-ments.  It  Is  extremely  dlflirult 
to  detei-mine  at  what  point  the  di.splaced 
owner  who  has  pooled  allotment*  transferred 
to  iuiother  farm  should  be  considered  to  be 
merely  selling  his  pooled  allotment  to  an- 
other person." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  regulations 
have  been  recently  amended  where  It  Is 
nece;=sary  for  the  people  to  appear  before 
the  Board,  and  he  thinks  this  will  take  care 
of  the  sltua-.ion. 

Then  he  quotes.  I  believe,  this  form  178. 
in  which  the  people  certify  there  are  no  side 
agreements 

Then  he  states,  "If  a  county  committee 
were  to  approve  an  application  for  tran.sfer 
without  ha.ing  all  the  pertinent  facts  and 
it  is  detern-.ined  at  a  later  date  there  was  a 
side  agreement  which  had  the  effect  of  a 
purcha.se.  the  county  committee  would  then 
move  to  reolaim  the  allotment  and  return 
it  to  the  pocl.  " 

That  Is  mainly  the  context  of  the  letter, 
without  reading  It  in  detail. 

Mr.  ODovNEiL  I  ask  that  the  letter  of 
March  13.  t->gether  with  the  enclosure  from 
Freeman  to  Carl  Albert,  be  made  an  exhibit. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  made  exhi- 
bit No.  60,  the  March  13  letter  to  Mr.  Arnote 
being  made  No.  60  and  the  letter  of  February 
2S.  to  Mr.  Albert  from  the  Secretary,  to  be 
made  exhibit  No.  60-A. 

(The  documents  referred  to  were  marked 
ixhibius   Nos.  60  and  60  A  for  reference.) 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  About  a  week  after  your 
first  meeting  In  which  you  made  your  deci- 
sion, did  you.  In  fact,  meet  with  Tom  Smith, 
who  Is  the  regional  attorney  for  Agriculture 
in  Stillwater,  Okla.? 

Mr.  .Arnote.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Smith  once 
or  twice  on  the  phone  from  McAllister  and 
Stillwater  and  we  tried  to  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment. Finally  we  set  up  one  In  Oklahoma 
City  where  we  had  a  conference  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  ODoNNELL.  What  was  the  import  of 
your  discussion  with  him? 


Mr.  Arnote  I  exj)lained  to  him  what  had 
been  going  on  in  that  particular  area,  and 
he  said  this  was  nothing  new  particularly, 
that  he  had  had  It  up  in  New  Mexico,  and 
that  he  was  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  Let  me  show  you  two  let- 
ters, one  dated  March  23  and  or.e  dated  March 
22  and  ask  you  to  identify  them. 

(The  docuniciits  referred  to  were  handed 
to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  ODONNELL.  Look  at  the  one  dated 
March  23  first,  if  you  will. 

That  is  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

Mr.  Ar.note.  This  is  the  letter  I  received 
from  Congrc-sman  Alblrt. 

Mr.  ODoNNELT     What  does  It  say? 

Mr.  Arnote.  It  says,  "The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  replied  to  my  further  letter 
concerning  the  tr.-insffr  tf  cotton  allot- 
ments. It  appears  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  do  anything  at  this  time  in  llie  hope 
that  the  amended  regulations  will  take  care 
of  tl.e  problem.  Ii  u  develops  to  the  con- 
trary, lei  me  know  and  I  will  try  again  to 
pet  some  action." 

.Senat*  r  CfRTis  Wlint  Is  the  d.ac  oi  l!;at 
letter'' 

Mr.  ODoNNEi.L.  March  23,   1901. 

■i'ou  also  have  in  front  of  you  a  letter 
dated  Mi.roh  22.  lo  Congressman  .Albert. 
from  Secretary  Frcfm.tn.  which  was  an  en- 
closure to  the  IC'ter  y(  u  have  just  read, 
directed  to  you.  is  that  correcf 

Mr    Ap.note    That  Is  correct. 

Mr  O'DoNNTii  Will  you  tell  us  what  the 
import   of  that   letter  is? 

Mr.  Arnote.  They  acknowledge  receipt  of 
the  letter,  and  then  it  states.  "Your  letter  is 
appreciated.  Wc  feel  the  amended  regula- 
tions covering  this  subject  will  go  toward 
reducing  the  abuses " 

The   Chairman.  Go  far.   isn't   it? 

Mr.   .Arnote    Yes,  sir. 

"Go  far  in  reducing  the  abuses  complained 
of  by  Mr  Arnote  In  his  letter  to  you  with 
respect  to  transfer  of  pooled  cllotments.  We 
assure  you  that  we  shall  be  watchful  In  this 
area  and  If  need  be.  further  corrective  action 
will  be  taken." 

Mr.  O'DoNNEiL.  May  those  be  made  ex- 
hibits. Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  They  m;iy  \ie  made  exhibit 
No.  61.  the  letter  of  March  23  to  Mr.  Arnote 
to  be  made  exhibit  Gl  .nnd  tlie  letter  of 
March  22  from  the  Secretary  lo  Congressman 
A I  BERT  to  be  made  61-A. 

(The  documents  referred  to  were  marked 
exhibits  No.  61   and  61   A  lor  reference.) 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  I  show  you  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  May  31.  1961.  a  ihermofax 
copy,  to  you,  from  Congressman  Albert,  and 
ask  you  if  you  can  Identify  it? 

(The  document  referred  to  was  handed  to 
the  witness.) 

Mr.  Arnote    Yes.  I  received  the  letter. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  Will  you  please  tell  us 
what  it  states? 

Mr  Arnote  It  states.  "We  had  the  General 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
exaniine  the  copies  ol  the  contracts  between 
Billie  Sol  Elsies  and  Jimmy  Work  and  Estes 
and  Max  Brandt  They  are  going  to  check 
t<.)  see  if  these  transfers  were  approved  by 
the  Texas  committee  and  we  will  be  advised 
further.  Estes  is  well  known  to  the  De- 
liartmenl  of  Agriculture  He  evidently  has 
operated  a  variety  of  schemes  In  eminent 
domain  areas,  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  nailing 
these  things  down,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  involved 
is  subject  lo  penalties.  In  the  second,  there 
is  the  question  of  intent,  which  may  not  be 
clear  for  some  time  the  way  this  gimmick 
has  been  devised. 

However,  where  no  money  changes  hands, 
it  would  seem  lo  me  there  would  be  some 
question  immediately  whether  you  have  a 
bon^  fide  sale.  I  will  let  you  know  when 
the  Department  has  reported  further  on  this 
matter   ' 


The  Chairman.  This  letter  may  be  made 
exiiibit  No.  61-B.  ' 

(The  document  referred  was  mrj-ked  ex- 
hibit No.  61 -B  for  reference.) 

Mr.  OT>oNNELL.  You  did  not.  did  you.  fur- 
liish  to  Congressman  Albert  the  contracts 
reJerred  lo  in  that  letter? 

Mr.  Arnote.  No.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL.  Did  you  have  any  confer- 
ence with  the  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  Paxil 
Brewer? 

Mr.  Ar.note.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  O'DoNNELL.  Will  you  relate  when  that 
occurred  and  what  transpired? 

Mr.  Arnote.  TThat  occurred  along  In  the 
latter  part  of  January  and  February  when 
these  clients  were  coming  In  to  see^  me.  and 
I  went  over  in  detail  the  scheme  or  device. 
ihey  had  for  selling  these  cotton  allotments 
with  him.  He  told  me  that  he  would  look 
into  the  mailer  and  advise  me. 

Mr.  ODoNNELL.  In  other  words,  what  you 
bad  done  was  made  a  decision  to  your  clients. 
You  then  attempted  to  find  out  whether  it 
was  proper  operation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

You  talked  to  Tom  Smith,  who  was  the 
regional  attorney  from  Agriculture,  you 
talked  with  Paul  Brewer,  you  wrote  to  Con- 
gressman Carl  Albert.  a;id  you  did  every- 
thing conceivable  within  your  limits  lo  see 
and  find  out  what  the  situation  was.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr  Aunote.  Tlial  Is  cofrect. 

Mr  ODo.nnell.  Did  you  ever  find  out? 

Mr  Ar.note.  No. 

Mr  OTKdnnell.  No  further  questions. 

The  Chairman  Mr  Arnote.  did  you  ever 
receive  any  further  communication  from 
(oiigressnian  Albert  alter  this  last  letter  of 
MrtV  Jl  ? 

Mr.  .Aenote.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  learned,  then, 
w  hether  the  Department  was  able  to  find  out 
what  had  happened  to  these  particular  con- 
tracts down  in  Texas? 

Mr  Arnote.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  I  want  to  commend  you 
before  you  depart.  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  having  done  your  best  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  member  of  your  p^kjfesslon  when  you 
saw  a  scheme  like  this  m-as  being  practiced 
not  cnly  to  advise  your  clients  not  to  par- 
licipfcte  in  it.  but  you  even  went  further 
than  that  and  tried  to  alert  your  Govern- 
ment to  the  fact  that  such  a  scheme  was  In 
proces.s  and  give  them  the  information  on 
which  they  could  take  action  and  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr  Arnote.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  wish  to  share  In  the 
statement  of  the  chairman.  Your  action 
here  and  the  information  you  have  given 
us  is  most  commendable. 

Mr.  Arnote.  Thank  you. 

May  I  be  excused? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Cai:  the  next  witness.        ' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  Ije  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


II 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, I  have  the  honor  to  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 


n 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  Monday,  July  23, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  20, 1962 : 

In  the  Navy 

The  foUowlng-nsuned  officers  of  the  line  of 
the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided. by  law: 

Levering  Smith  William  F.  Petrovic 

David  ^mbert  Norvell  G.  Ward 

Horace  V.  Bird  Constantine  A.  Kara- 
Frank  L.  Plnney.  Jr.         beris 


Lester  R.  Schulz 
Lester  S.  Chambers 
Donald  G.  Irvine 
Marshall  W.  White 
Paul  S.  Savidge,  Jr. 
Francis  D.  Boyle 
John  H.  McQuilkin 
Mason  B.  Freemu^ 


William  S.  Guest 
Edward  C.  Outlaw 
Russell  Kefaliver 
James  A.  Brpwii 
Allan  P.  Fleming 
John  M.  Alford 
James  W.  O'Grady 
William 'F.  Bringie 


In  The  Marine  Corps 

The  followlng-Aamed  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law ; 

William  P.  Batten         Lewis  J.  Fields 
George  H.  Cloud  Raymond  L.  Murray 

Frank  C.  Tharin  Frederick  E.  Leek 

In  the  Navy 

William  R.  Walker  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Med- 
ical Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Walter  D.  Gable. 

Robert  E.  Grunawalt. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Fred  R.  Amsler.  Jr. 

Walter  F.  Miner. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Ernest  Atlas  Burton  A.  Sandok 

Edward  J.  Garvin  Wilbur  L.  Secrist 

Gerald  P.  Geiger  William  W.  Spore 

John  C.  Hall  Stanley  "J>"  Stier 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Zitsuo  Kawashima. 

James  F.  Kelly. 

The  following  named  (Navy  enlisted 
scientific  education  program)  to  be  perma- 
nent lieutenants  (Jiinlor  grade)  in  th^  line 
of  the  Navy  In  Ueu  of  ensigns  as  previously 
nominated  and  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  J.  Jones. 

Roger  A.  Nichols. 

John  C.  Reiche  (Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education  program)  to  be  a  permanent  en- 
sign in  the  restricted  line  of  the  Navy  (en- 
gineering duty)  In  lieu  of  ensign  In  the  line 
of   the  Navy  as  previously  nominated  and 


confirmed,    subject    to    the     qualific  it|i<inf^ 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  A.  Keeling  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program)  to  be  a  permattent 
ensign  In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  providc0|  by 
law. 

The  foUowlng-iiamed  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permaaent 
grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade i  imd  la 
the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant ; 

Jeremiah  Fraher 

Bernard  L.  Guss 

Anthony  E.  Hudalla.  U.S.  Navy,  fir  tiJ|ir.<:- 
fer  to  and  appointment  in  the  Supply  Ct)rps 
in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  ( jutiior 
grade i . 

David  A.  Gill,  U.S.  Navy,  for  tran.f«»-  to 
and  appointment  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Cprps 
in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  ( jufiior 
grade i . 

Warren  D.  J.  Hoppe,  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
U.S.  NAvy.  for  transfer  to  raid  apj>ointn>ent 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  permanent  graClle  o: 
ensign. 

The  following-named  Ur.e  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointmer.t  ini  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  pern5;iiient 
grade  of  ensign: 

Richard  C.  Antolini        Selwyn  S.  Paskowit^ 
Joseph  D.Jaap  Richard  J  Prvce     1 

William  D.  Kee.  Jr.  Bill  B.  Steven.-oii 

William  S.  Muenster 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  tli»- 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in 
the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the 
permanent  grade  of  ensign : 

Gerald  S.  Jackson  John  P.  Moraii 

Michael  J.  McShea  Jerry  C   Seyb 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Sonny  J.  Wachter.  U.S.  B<avy. 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  gradt  C)f 
lieutenant  in  the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  laW 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  iU  S 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4.  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Baker,  Encell  T.  Huddleston.  Louis  tH 

Barbarlck.    Lewis    V..  Hudson,  Gerald  W. 

Jr.  Jacovetti.  Raynoldlli 

Bateman.  William  L.      Jermier,  Jack  R 
Blanchard.  Ernest  J..  Johnson,  Charles 

III 
Buchanan.  Oscar  M 
Carlson,  John  A. 
Clemens,  Samuel 
Collins.  Paul  N. 
Cook.  William  E..  Jr. 
Creed,  Euly  C.  Jr. 
Cwikla.  Michael  W. 
Daniels,  Lowell  E. 
Fischer,  George  J. 
Hardison.  Jeffrey  J. 
Hewell.  Robert  A. 
Hlrte.  Richard  E. 
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Jones.  Vincent  Y 
McKinney,  Byron  ^. 
Parker,  Robert  L. 
Potter,  Albern  M..  Jr 
Prestwood,  Robert  M 

Jr. 
Reeder,  James  L 
Roy,  Clyde  R. 
Tibbs,  Robert  W 
Watson,  Roy  D. 
Wilson,  Raymond  M 

Jr. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  ic.S 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  g(rade 
Of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3.  subject!  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law) 


Adams,  George  C. 
Adkins.  Wilbur  L. 
Anderson.  Gene  A. 
Austin,  Ellis  E. 
Balllnger,  Robert  C. 
Berglund.  William  A. 
Bittle,  Opie  H. 
Carpenter,  Charles  P. 
Carruthers.  Morris  E. 
Carter.  Arthur  L. 
Carter.  Charles  S. 
Chastaln,  Curtis  L. 
Chastain,  George  V. 
Childers.  Virgil  R. 
Collier.  Burling  J. 
Conway,  Lonnie  E. 
Copeland,  Robert  L. 


Corsiglia.  Madeline) 
Coslett,  Audrey  G. 
Cox,  Harold  E.,  Jr 
Cutcomb,  Jack  E 
Davis.  George  R 
Dean,  Glenn  A. 
DeAngelo,  Alice  G. 
Dederlng,  Kenneth 
DeLea,  Frank  W 
Dlekmann.  Ken- 
neth W. 
Doherty,  Richard  ti 
Droddy,  Donald  F 
Planlgan,  Ellis  B 
Foust,  Prank  R 
Pranch.  Buster 
Gamble,  Billy  T. 


Gimmol.  Daniel  G 
Glover.  Fred  '  B" 
Goodson.  Raymond  T. 
Guthrie.  William  C 
Hansen.  Keith 
Hernandez.  John  B. 
Hogg.  Robert  N. 
Holland   Mu.sooe  C  . 

Jr 
House,  Tliomas  E 
Jablonske.  Donald  K 
Jill obs.  Diniuld  F 
Jeffra,  Arthur  J 
Jones.  John  C 
Jung.  M;irtln  L 
Kelm.  mrold  B 
Konopsr  Frank  J 
Lang.  Earl  W 
LeOrande.  Frederick  O 
Lef)ne.  Theresa 
Lorange.  Henry  G 
Lord.  Eugene  R 
Lyon, Jennings  L 
Martinez.  Norman  L 
Mason.  Paul  B. 
McLaughlin,  Robert  B 
Meeler.  William  F    Jr 
Mekula,  John 
Miner.  Harold  F 
Moore.  James  A. 
Murg.in.  Qt  tus  N 
ORliaro.  Ren/o  J 
Ralev.  CUfTord  N 


Reed   Abner  D. 
Riley,  Joseph  P 
Rouse.  Leo  G 
Scalise.  Raymond  A 
Schar.schan.  Stephen 

J 
Schiavone.  Anthony  J. 
Srhroeder.  Philip  W 
Shiirpe  Virgil  G 
Shaw.  Norman  R 
Shipman.  Dan  B  .  Jr 
Shish.  Julian 
Shuhart.  Charles 
Slaughter.  Arthur  R 
Sloan.  Wallace  V. 
.Spain.  John  H 
Staton,  Donald  T 
Stoughton.  Rich  M  .  Jr 
Tancredl.  Domenlc  N. 
Tarver.  Carroll  L. 
Uhlhorn.  Elmer  C 
V'anHorn.  Gerald  M 
Waller.  George  K 
Webster.  John  A 
Werts,  Glenn  E 
Whaley  William  A 
White.  James  A. 
White.  Theodore  L 
Whyte.  George  L 
Williams.  Richard  A 
Witherow.  Elmer  H 
Woodard.  George  R. 
Wooten  Hobart 


T\\e  following-named  officer.s  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer.  W  2  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  a.s  provided  by  law. 

E.sj)arza.  Raymond  F. 
Nelson.  Warren  K. 

The  foUowintJ-nanied  officers  of  the  U  -S 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corjjs.  .i.s  indicated,  subject  to  qualifici- 
tion  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Barnes.  John  O 
Blbler.  Douglas  R 
Blubaugh. John  G 
Fantasia.  Biaglo  E 
Gomez,  Alvaro  R. 
Israelson.  Leroy  D 
Jones,  George  B. 
Linslev   Richard  G 


LINL 

McOlynn.  Gerald  J. 
Patterson.  Larry  L, 
Phelps.  Byron  D. 
Rickover,  Robert  J 
Rottgering.  Charles  D 
Savio,  Leo  J. 
Stokoe.  James  H 
VanAllen. William  M  D 


SUPPLY    CORPS 

Ditniore,  Carl  A..  Jr. 
Murphy.  Henry  T  .  Jr 
Thlss.  Hoyt  B..  Jr. 

CIVIL  ENGINFFR  CORPS 

McGee,  George  D 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  C  ORPS 

Scott.  Jimmie  D. 

Lts.  (Jg  )  Harley  H  Hall  and  Preston  H. 
Lineberger,  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by   law. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corp>s  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

EMie  M.  Asanovich  Roger  E  Ferris 

Donald  W.  Dadlsman    Nelson  P.  Hendricks 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Roger  D.  Groot 

The  following-named  (Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided   by  law: 

John  G  Matlack 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  July  20,  1962: 

Assis-Tant  Secretary  or  Detensk 

Norman  S.  Paul,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

U.S.  Army 
The  f<jllowing-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade  Indicated, 
under    the    provisions    of    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  section  3962: 


017110. 
general. 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt     Gen.    David    William    Traub. 
Army   of   the   United   States    (major 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  Slates  Code. 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (ai  of 
section   3066.  in  the  grade  indicated: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Breckenridge  Duff. 
018438.    US     Army. 

To  be  Chief  of  Chaplaiv.  V  S  Army,  as  ma- 
jor general  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
I'Jiited  Statei.  and  a3  major  general  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States 

Chaplain  (Col  i  Charles  Edwin  Brown.  Jr  . 
025845.  U  .s.  Army,  for  appointment  as  indi- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
states  Cixlc.  sections  3036.  32&4.  3307.  3442 
and    3447. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  *he  retired  list,  in  the  grades  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To    be   general 

Gen  Clark  Louis  Ruffner.  015968.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt    Gen.  William  Pelrce  Knnls.  Jr  .  016436. 
Army  of  the  United  States    (major  general, 
US   Army). 

The  officers  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3384: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig  Gen.  Frederick  Henry  Garber.  0385526 
Brig.  Gen.  Beryel  Jacob  Pace,  0287041. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col  Edward  Ferdinand  Baumer.  0323662, 
Infantry. 

Col  Lowell  Joseph  Bradford,  0357923.  Army 
Intelligence. 

Col.  James  Rieser  Bright,  0376675,  Ord- 
nance Corps. 

Col.  Allan  Robert  Greene,  0294164. 
Artillery. 

Col     August 
Medical  Corps. 

C(il     Oscar    Perry 
Medical  Corps. 

Col.       Hatsel       Lester 
Infantry. 

Col.     David     Canfield 
Transportation  Corps. 

Col    Raymond  Edward  Mason.  Jr 
Artillery. 

Col.  Walter  Gordon  Moran.  0296649,  Corps 
ol  Engineers. 

Cnl    Edwin  fay  Smith,  0325548.  Infantry. 

Tlie  Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
Si.ii  i  officers  named  herein  tar  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 
under  the  provisions  of  Utle  10,  United 
Stat«s  Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3385: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig  C<vn  Clarence  Birnle  Johnson.  Jr. 
0268791. 


Herman   Groe.«ichel.   0345922. 


Hampton,   Jr  ,   0403301, 


Harris.      0306806. 


Hastings.    0352461. 


0409410, 


Brig.  Gen.  Wendell  Crahe  Phillippl, 
01288114. 

Brig.  Gen.  Everett  Selden  Simpson, 
0405521. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Robert  Maddock  Backes,  0374057. 
Artillery. 

Ool.  Marvin  Theron  Ball,  Jr  ,  0403935,  Ar- 
tillery. 

Col.  Robert  Aye  Ballard.  0342774.  Infantry. 

Col.  Harold  Raymond  Bauer,  0298149, 
Artillery. 

Col.  Robert  Clarke  Dunnington.  0300413. 
Artillery. 

Cul  Donald  Charles  Grant,  0360644.  Ar- 
tillery. 

Col.  Kermit  Lafayette  Guthrie,  0346619, 
Artillery. 

Col.  Ivan  Hardesty.  0399704.  Infantry. 

Col.  Ralph  Maurice  Krleger,  0405796.  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Edwin  Leroy  Shull.  0335061.  Infantry. 

Col.  Edwin  Anson  Simpson,  0358764,  In- 
fiintry. 

C  )1.  Thomas  Graham  Wells.  Jr.  0366471, 
Artillery. 

TTie  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3392: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig    Gen    Thomas  Sams  Bishop,  0403542. 
Col.  Junior  Franklin  Miller.  0385454,  In- 
fantry. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Bernard  Joseph  Kltt.  0330803,  In- 
fantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
states  oflBcer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and 
3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  David  McCain,  0288111.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Secretary  or  Health.  Education,  and 
Weuare 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  Hcnlth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Jilv  20,  19G2 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  oflfer^  the  following  prayer: 

n  Corinthians  13:  11:  Be  of  one  mind, 
live  in  peace  and  the  God  oj  love  and 
peace  shall  be  with  you. 

Almighty  God.  grant  that  through  the 
mediation  tmd  ministry  of  this  moment 
of  prayer  our  aspirations  and  ambitions 
shall  be  inspired  to  remain  elevated  and 
exalted  during  all  the  hours  of  this  new- 
day. 

We  beseech  Thee  that  the  lofty  con- 
ception of  our  high  vocation  may  never 
allow  us  to  shirk  our  responsibilities  or 
shrink  cowardly  from  any  appointed 
tasks  no  matter  how  difficult  and  dis- 
tasteful they  may  be. 

Wilt  Thou  graciously  widen  the  circle 
of  our  service  and  sympathies  and  may 
it  include  the  last  man  living  in  the 
veiT  farthest  comer  of  the  earth  who 
also  is  entitled  and  eager  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  tiie  more  abundant  life. 

Show  us  how  we  may  cooperate  with 
one  another  in  fulfilling  that  glorious 
promise   when  the  hearts  of   men  and 


nations  eveiywhere  shall  be  established 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  mOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  46.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  basic  public 
recreation  facilities  at  the  Elephant  Butte 
and   Caballo   Reservoir  Areas,  N.  Mex.,   and 

lor  other  purposes. 

The  raessffcge  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10606)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes." 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1963 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  11289) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
^-ith  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
Sheppard,  Cannon,  Pord,  and  Taber. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BUJl,.  1963 

Mr.  MAHON.  Nir.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  imtil  midnight 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  maJung  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Uie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


COMMriTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
CoDunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  ERNEST  TRUMAN 
HOWELL 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  much 
regret  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
death  of  Ernest  Truman  Howell,  the 
father  of  one  of  our  former  colleagues. 
Judge  Evan  Howell. 

Ernest  Howell  would  have  been  87  on 
August  25.  1962.  He  was  the  grand  old 
man  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
in  my  home  county  of  Champaign.  111. 

Ernest  was  born  in  Williamson 
County,  111.,  and  taught  school  there. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  and  married 
his  wife  in  1904. 

The  family  moved  to  Villa  Grove,  111., 
in  1911,  and  Ernest  Howell  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  Villa  Grove. 
111.,  for  many  years.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  there. 
He  was  an  organizer  and  served  many 
years  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Villa  Gr9ve  State  Bank. 

He  came  to  Champaign  in  1923  and 
has  lived  there  since.  He  was  a  long- 
time member  of  the  railway  mail  service 
and  retired  after  33  consecutive  years  of 
service. 

He  has  been  a  most  valuable  member 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cham- 
paign County  for  more  than  25  years, 
and  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  board 
at  the  time  of  his  death  this  week. 
Ernest  Howell  was  a  kindly  man  and 
there  was  never  too  much  that  could  be 
done  for  his  friends.  He  will  be  long 
remembered  in  Champaign  County  by 
those  who  have  known  him  for  his  good 
works  as  well  as  his  thoughtful  actions 
and  honest  public  service. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  also  by 
his  sons,  Evan  and  William  H.,  and  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Edward  Sanford.  of 
Champaign.  He  also  has  seven  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren. 

I  know  that  the  sympathy  of  all  peo- 
ple who  knew  Ernest  Howell  goes  out 
to  the  Howell  family. 

He  will  be  buried  in  Mt.  Hope  Ceme- 
tei-y,  in  the  shadow  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  stadium,  and  near  the  school  he 
loved  so  much. 


FELIPE  O.  PAGDILAO 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2147)  for 
the  relief  of  Felipe  O.  Pagdilao, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  ridhc  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentli?man 
briefly  explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALTER.  This  bill  will  enable 
a  discharged  American  veteran  tO  be- 
come eligible  for  citizenship.  He  is  a 
Filipino  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
honorably  and  was  decorated  for  brav- 
ery. At  the  end  of  6  years'  service  he 
was  discharged  as  a  staff  sergeantt.  If 
he  can  become  a  citizen  it  will  bei  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  are  now  in  the  Philippines. 
join  him  in  Hawaii,  where  he  was  taken 
after  the  completion  of  his  military  serv- 
ice and  discharged. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  havfl  that 
assurance  from  the  gentleman.  Ajs  tlie 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  knc^vs.  I 
joined  in  objecting  to  this  bill  on 
the  Private  Calendar.  One  of  thei  rea- 
sons for  the  objection,  and  the  principal 
reason  as  far  as  I  am  conceineq  and 
I  believe  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Anderson),  was  thai 
this  ex-serviceman's  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren were  in  the  Philippines.  W^  had 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  this  Iftmily 
would  be  reunited  by  the  granting  of 
citizenship  to  this  man.  In  other  Tford.s. 
we  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  thus 
man,  now  living  in  Hawaii,  had  de«crted 
his  family.  If  so.  this  seemed  to  us  to 
make  quite  a  difference  in  regard  tjo  the 
passage  of  this  bill  granting  this  man 
the  right  of  citizenship.  With  the  gen- 
tleman's assurance  that  this  family  will 
be  reunited,  I  withdraw  my  reser^lation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  thank  the  giintlc- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objectijon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  \{nu<e 
of  Representative!^  of  the  United  State':  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  fijr  Iho 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natio|iahty 
Act.  Felipe  O.  Pagdilao  shall  be  heli^  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  adtfiUted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permancnti  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  lit  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  iiWtruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  fo  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the   first  year  that  such  quota  is  available 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  Ithird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


POLARIS  SUBMARINES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectifl)n  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mi-. 
Speaker,  on  this  day,  2  years  ago,  ohe  of 
the  most  historic  feats  in  the  history  of 


the  world,  of  freemen,  and  the  history 
of  war,  was  performed.  A  submarine 
bearing  the  name  of  the  father  of  our 
country,  George  Washington, ^fircd  from 
beneath  the  surface  a  Polaris  ballistic 
missile.  This  was  the  greatest  act  in 
the  operation  of  warfare  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  or  of  any  nation,  or  in  the^ 
history  of  mankinds  fight  to  be  free.^ 
On  this  day,  today,  we  have  at  least  six 
of  these  submarines  on  station  or  patrol- 
ing  in  the  interest  of  deterring  warfare 
and  keeping  freemen  free. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1.  Public  Law  87- 
437,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration Commission  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Messrs. 
Whitener.  Rains.  Kitchin.  and  Jonas. 


CALL.  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr  Sppakir.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No    167] 

Alfoid  Flood  Miilter 

Alger  Frazler  Noibl.id 

Anfu.-  )  F\;!lon  N>^aa^d 

Ashbrook  Oarland  Peterson 

Ashley  Cilttimo  Pilcher 

Bas.s  N  H  C'ub.s«T  Powell 

B^ckir  HHllpck  Roberts  a:, I 

Bhtch  H-msen  Roudebxish 

BoKg.s  Hardy  Roush 

B<jlUni;  H;i;Tisor..  V.i  St.  Germ.un 

Bolton  Harshu  Sant.tiigelo 

BovkiM  Harvpv.Mich  Saund 

B:pertl.s:  Hays  Sjcherer 

BioniWf!.  Hfbeit  Scrunton 

Carey  HcjfTman   Mich    .'^hellev 

CpII't  Karth  Smith   M:.s.s 

Cramer  Kearns  bpence 

CiutiN,  M.is.«.       Kee  Stppd 

Dague  Kelly  Taber 

Davis.  J.inics  C   King.  Uiali  I  eague.  Tex 

Davis.  Tenn  Latta  rhomp.<ion.  La 

Dawsfiii  looser  Utt 

Devnie  Mc'dwcch  Vanik 

DiRgs  Macdonald  Van  Zandt 

Dole  Mail  Hard  Westland 

Dornmick  Mttrtln.  Ma.ss.  WUliB 

Dulski  May  Wlnstoad 

Ellaworth  Mi-rrow  Yate.s 

FarbstPiii  Moeller  Zelenko 

I-nidlfv  Montoya 

Fino  Moulder 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  341 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
As.sistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


TO  PERMIT  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  TO  ACCEPT  FEL- 
LOWSHIPS. SCHOLARSHIPS.  OR 
GRANTS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  7727)  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
peiTnit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  accept  fellowships,  scholarships,  or 
grants,  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  •Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "'Notwithstand- 
ing' and  Insert  "'(ai    Notwithstanding". 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  11,  12,  and  13  and 
insert : 

"  'However,  the  beneflta  of  such  a  fellow- 
ship, scholarship,  or  grant  may  be  accepted 
by  the  member  In  addition  to  his  pay  and  al- 
lowances only  to  the  extent  that  those  bene- 
fits would  be  conferred  upon  him  if  the 
education  or  training  contemplated  by  that 
fellowship,  scholarship,  or  grant  were  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  tJnited  States. 
In  addition,  if  such  a  benefit,  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  is  for  travel,  subsistence,  or  other 
expenses,  an  appropriate  reduction  shall  be 
made  from  any  payment  that  is  made  for  the 
same  purpose  to  the  member  by  the  United 
States  Incident  to  his  acceptance  of  the  fel- 
lowship, scholarship,  or  grant. 

■■■(b)  Eiich  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  accepts  a  fellowship,  scholarship,  or 
grant  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
shall,  before  he  is  permitted  to  undertake 
the  education  or  training  contemplated  by 
that  fellowship,  scholarship,  or  grant,  agree 
In  writing  tliat,  after  he  completes  the  edu- 
cation or  training,  he  will  serve  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  at  least  three  times  the 
length  of  the  period  of  the  education  or 
training  ':  and  ". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  this 
bill  will  increase  the  number  of  service- 
men or  tiiose  eligible  for  service  who 
may  accept  educational  grants,  grants 
by  foundations  of  one  kind  or  another? 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  It  may  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  not  very  much.  There  are  only 
a  very  small  number  of  these  men  being 
a.«y;igned  under  the  program  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  bill  will  not  increase  the 
number  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Specifically,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  authorize  members  of  the  armed 
.services  to  do  just  what  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  are  entitled 
to  do  now  by  law;  that  is.  take  higher 
training  in  universities,  here  and  abroad, 
under  various  programs,  foundation 
plans,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is.  to  accept 
Rhodes  scholarships.  Ford  Foundation 
grants  for  scholarships,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  gentleman  the  $64  question. 
Is  Pete  Dawkins  still  playing  rugby  over 
in  England  instead  of  doing  his  obligated 


service?  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Mihtary  Academy.  Is  he  still  over 
in  London,  living  high  on  the  hog,  imder 
one  of  these  scholarships?  Why  is  he 
not  down  at  Fort  Benning  doing  his  mili- 
tary service,  as  he  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  there  or  not;  I  think  he 
may  be  there.  He  is  a  very  fine  young 
man  and  is  serving  his  country  faith- 
fully and  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
is  a  fine  young  man.  But  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  well  for  these  graduates  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  or  any  other 
service  academy  to  get  busy  and  do  their 
service  and  then  go  to  these  foreign  edu- 
cational institutions  for  higher  learning. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bu.siness  of  Military 
Academy  graduates  spending  2  years  or  4 
years  at  Oxford  or  some  other  educa- 
tional institution  in  a  foreign  land  be- 
fore meeting  at  least  some  of  their  serv- 
ice obligation.  I  hope  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  give 
some  attention  to  this  matter.  There  is 
no  hesitancy  in  taking  the  18-  or  20-year- 
olds  who  graduate  from  high  schools 
and  universities  and  putting  them  in 
military  service.  Let  us  get  some  serv- 
ice from  these  people  before  sending 
them  to  institutions  of  high  learning,  or 
whatever  they  are. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.* 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY 
DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  347) 
tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Hottse  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  hereby  tendered  to  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  outstanding  devotion  to  the 
American  people,  his  brilliant  leadership  dur- 
ing and  following  World  War  II,  jaad  the 
unsurpassed  affection  held  for  Ivfmb^  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  the /Philippines 
which  has  done  so  much  to  strpngthen  \he 
ties  of  friendship  between  the 
nation  and  the  people  of  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  on  submitting  this 


resolution.  This  resolution  was  reported 
out  by  unanimous  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  I  think  this  is 
a  recognition  of  the  services  of  General 
MacArthur  that  is  long  overdue.  I  hope 
this  concurrent  resolution  will  be  agreed 
to  unanimously. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
this  resolution  will  be  adopted  unani- 
mously. Douglas  MacArthur  is  one  of 
the  greatest  military  captains  of  all  his- 
tory. His  superlative  strategy  during 
World  War  n  and  in  Korea  saved  this 
Nation  and  the  free  world  many  thou- 
sands of  lives. 

The  genius  of  a  truly  great  general  is 
marked  by  his  ability  to  accomplish  the 
objective  with  a  minimum  loss  of  lives 
and  resources — also  by  his  ability  to  pre- 
vent war  altogether.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur possessed  to  a  maximum  degree  this 
genius.  General  MacArthur  could  fore- 
see the  coming  of  World  War  II  and  des- 
perately, as  Chief  of  Staff,  provided  for  a 
bare  nucleus  around  which  our  magnif- 
icent armies  of  World  War  II  were  built. 

If  we  had  listened  to  MacArthur  in 
the  1930's  on  preparedness,  we  might 
have  prevented  war  through  strength. 
Had  we  listened  to  MacArthur's  warnings 
in  the  Pacific,  we  would  not  have  been 
caught  unprepared  and  might  have  pre- 
vented war  with  Japan  through  strength. 

General  MacArthur  could  see  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s  the  advantage  of  con- 
trolling the  air  in  the  next  war,  I  have 
always  believed  that  General  MacArthur 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Gen.  Billy 
Mitchell.  They  were  beneath  the  surface 
kindred  spirits  in  that  they  had  the  abil- 
ity to  look  ahead  and  the  courage  to 
point  the  way. 

If  General  MacArthur's  recommenda- 
tions had  been  followed  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  Korean  war,  the  world 
would  not  be  in  such  critical  condition 
today.  If  General  MacAi-thur  had  been 
p>ermitted  to  win  the  Korean  war  con- 
clusively. Red  China  would  have  been 
destroyed  in  a  matter  of  months  and 
the  balance  of  world  power  would  have 
been  tipped  heavily  today  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  freedom.  The  North  Korean 
attack  and  the  subsequent  entrance  of 
Red  China  into  the  war  was  a  God-given 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  cor- 
rect with  little  cost  the  tragic  mistakes 
of  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  Red  China's 
only  armies  were  ground  to  pieces  in 
North  Korea.  The  Russians  were  re- 
cuperating from  World  War  II  and  did 
not  have  nuclear  weapons  in  mass  pro- 
duction. 

MacArthur  noted  with  regret  and 
much  sadness  the  passing  of  this  imbe- 
lievable  opixirtunity. 

Someday  we  will  have  to  fight  Red 
China  on  her  terms  at  a  time  of  her 
choosing.  She  will  have  atomic  power 
backed  by  the  entire  Eurasian  land 
mass.  This  issue  could  have  been  re- 
solved forever  in  our  favor  in  1951  had 
those  of  us  in  Washington  had  the  fore- 
sight to  give  MacArthur  the  green  light 
in  Asia.  This  great  general  could  have 
secured  the  peace  and  could  have  as- 
sured  the   ascendancy  of  the  Western 
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democratic  world.  MacArthur  was  right 
and  many  of  us  here  in  Washington,  in 
London,  and  in  the  United  Nations  were 
wrong.        ' 

The  committee  report  speaks  elo- 
quently of  MacArthur's  magnificent 
career.  We  can  add  little  to  the  report. 
The  least  we  can  do  now  is  to  adopt  this 
resolution  imanimously  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conciurent  resolution  expressing  the 
thanks  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

General  MacArthur  has  devoted  a  life- 
time of  service  to  our  country.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  leader  of  three 
wars  and  in  the  intervening  years.  It  is 
very  appropriate  that  this  resolution  be 
adopted  in  recognition  of  a  lifetime  of 
devotion  and  brilliant  leadership  to  this 
country. 

His  honors  and  decorations  are  mani- 
fold and  In  each  instance,  greatly  de- 
served. His  military  achievements  are 
unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. His  qualities  of  leadership  are  of 
the  very  highest  order.  He  is  the  ex- 
emplar of  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
military  service  and  of  American  leader- 
ship. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  this  reso- 
lution will  be  vmanlmous  and  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  have  a  part  in  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  which  expresses  and  ten- 
ders the  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  to  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  Mac^thur. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concuiTcnt  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  regard  to  General  MacArthur. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1963 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12580)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  gentletpian 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioh  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  about  $140  million  above  the 
expenditures  for  much  the  same  purpose 
last  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  No;  the  gentlettian 
must  have  in  mind  the  $118,636,500  in- 
crease in  appropriations  for  the  Sftiall 
Business  Administration  and  $21,0621064 
in  other  items.  But  the  bill  itself  is 
$102,112,300  less  than  the  amounts  of 
the  fiscal  year  1963  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Another  facet  of  i)t  is 
that  there  is  well  above  SI  million  jjn  it 
for  enteitaiiunent.  We  will  discuss  Hhat 
later. 

Mr.  ROONEY.     I  expect  that  we  tvill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  in  the  short  period  of  2  hours 
we  will  have  ample  time  to  discuss  the 
entertainment  features  and  the  antics 
of  the  troupe  of  so-called  cntertattier.s 
that  has  been  touring  Asia,  and  a  ntim- 
ber  of  other  things? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  think  that  witili  2 
hours  of  general  debate  and  uzider  the 
5-minute  rule  there  will  be  ample  tiime 
for  discussion.  The^committee  expects 
to  be  unusually  liberal  with  regard  to 
time  on  this  bill.  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  cover  this  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
assurance  that  the  committee  is  quiiny; 
to  be  liberal  in  ihe  matter  of  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  entitled  to  speak  freely,  and  I  jhall 
cooperate.  |f 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  that  assurijnce 
and  that  comment  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  withdraw  my  re.serva- 
tion  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  IKcw 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itjsclf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hquse 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  Oon- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  H,R.  12580,  With 
Mr.  Thornberry  in  the  chair.  | 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  reiad- 
mg  of  the  bill  was  di.spensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  un4ni- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rodney  J  wiUj  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Bow  I  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gcntlcrhan 
from  New  York  tMr.  RooneyI. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  indicated  in  the  IJitle 
of  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  12580,  it  coters 
the  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  to  wit.  fiscal  year  1963,  which  be- 
gan on  July  1  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  and  for 


the  Federal  judiciary.  It  also  includes 
the  1963  appropriations  for  a  number  of 
related  agencies  as  follows:  The  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission,  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

The  total  carried  in  the  bill  is 
$1,902,065,700,  which  is  a  reduction  to 
the  extent  of  $102,112,300  below  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimates  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

I  should  at  the  outset  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee who  labored  assiduously  and  long  in 
connection  with  the  .mportant  bill  which 
IS  before  you.  The  amounts  included 
therein  represent  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  all  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  doubt  there  will  be  very  much 
controversy  with  recard  to  any  of  the 
items  in  this  bill  so  far  as  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  are  concerned.  I 
refer  to  the  distiimuished  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI,  the  distin- 
u:ui.shed  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  MAf.NUSONi,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Marshall  1. 
the  distincuished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bowl,  the  distineui.shed  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Lipsco.mbI.  and  the 
di.stinKUi.shed  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Cederberg  1. 

I  .should  al.<«  pay  our  .sincere  respects 
and  extend  our  thanks  to  the  hard-work- 
ing staff  assistant  to  our  subcommittee 
who  has  been  with  the  subcommittee  for 
the  past  15  years,  Mr,  Jay  B.  Howe,  who 
i.s  here  .seated  alongside  me, 

I  should  point  out  that  the  printed 
volumes  of  the  hearin«s  of  this  subcom- 
mittee constitute  over  4.400  pages  of  tes- 
timony. The  committee  heard  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  items  in  this  bill 
almost  300  witnesses.  We  feel  that  when 
we  recommend  the  amount  of  $284,330,- 
000  for  the  Department  of  State,  $305.- 
727,000  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 
$781,695,000  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. $60,270,700  for  the  Federal^  judi- 
ciary, and  S470.043.000  for  the  related 
agencies  that  I  previou.sly  mentioned  we 
have  allowed  sufficient  funds  to  support 
the  proper  and  lep;al  activities  of  all 
the.se  areas  of  Government  in  the  present. 

With  resard  to  the  Department  of 
State,  while  the  amount  is  a  $5,130,850 
increase  over  the  appropriation  in  the 
fiscal  year  1962  which  ended  just  this 
pa.st  June  30,  it  is  $50,734,000  below  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimates  pre- 
.sented  to  the  committee.  I  should  point 
out  that  there  was  not  reque.sted,  nor 
ha.s  there  been  allowed  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  positions  in  the  item  for 
salaries  and  expen.ses  of  the  Department 
of  State.  We  hope  and  trust  that  the  ex- 
ample and  policy  set  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  this  regard  will  be  followed 
by  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  in  the  future. 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the 
amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  in  com- 


parison with  the  corresponding  budget 
estimates  and  the  1962  appropriations: 
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With  regard  to  the  subject  of  State 
Department  representation  allowances, 
which  is  a  favorite  subject  of  discussion 
between  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
myself,  the  committee  has  included  a 
modest  increase  of  $25,000.  This  would 
cover  the  allowances  on  the  opening  of 
a  number  of  yw  posts,  including  three 
in  Africa.  It  vrould  provide  for  three  new 
consulates  in  the  Far  East  and  for  two 
new  consulates  in  the  European  area,  as 
well  as  necessary  price  increases.  The 
gentleman  understands  that  the  prices 
of  commodities  have  risen  in  practical- 
ly all  countries  as  the  years  have  rolled 
by. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First  of  all  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommlt^e  for  the  excel- 
lent hearings.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  as  far  as  the  operation  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  diplomatic 
service  over  the  world  is  concerned  I 
can  get  more  out  of  these  hearings  by 
accident  than  I  can  on  purpose  out  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  this  is  not  to  .speak  di.sparaging- 
ly  of  a  very  few  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committ-ee,  notably  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Church] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair  1 .  I  cannot,  however,  pay  the  same 
compliment  to  a  majority  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  am  speaking  of  in- 
formation that  gives  us  some  enlighten- 
ment as  to  what  is  going  on. 

I  would  like  to  r>oint  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues  botti  on  the  majority 
and  minority  sides  of  this  Appropriations 
subcommittee  have  done  an  excellent  job 
this  year  in  their  hearings.  However, 
they  d:d  not  cut  deep  enough.  I  will  go 
into  this  later  if  I  can  get  some  time. 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  emerging 
nation.5.  These  African  nations,  I  seem 
to  recall  from  reading  the  hearings  with 
re.spect  to  the  increased  need  for  money 
for  entertainment,  that  one  of  the  State 
Department  ofiBcials  testified  that  these 
emerging  African  nations  have  adopted 
our  habits  as  to  what  is  required  and 
expected  in  this  respect,  which,  of  course, 
includes  the  booze  fund.  We  have  helped 
them  develop  some  of  their  appetites  in 


certain   departments,   according   to   the 
hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  realizes,  of  course,  does  he  not, 
that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  cut  the 
amount  for  representation  allowances 
from  $1,100,000  to  $950,000?  I  might 
further  point  out  that  there  were  15  in- 
stances in  this  pending  bill  where  in- 
creases in  entertainment  and  repre- 
sentation were  requested.  In  only  one 
instance,  the  one  to  which  I  have  pres- 
ently referred,  was  an  increase  allowed. 
Of  the  other  14,  in  a  number  of  instances 
reductions  were  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
but  it  is  still  well  above  $1  million  in 
this  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  have  to  admit  that 
that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gished  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  remem- 
bers that  in  years  past  I  have  offered 
to  pour  lemonade  on  the  troubled  waters. 
If  it  is  thought  desirable  I  can  supply 
good  California  lemonade. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  contribution  but 
I  must  say  I  have  never  cared  for  lemon- 
ade. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  bill  includes  the  necessary 
fimds  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. The  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
allow  $130,700,000,  the  full  amount  re- 
quested. It  has  allowed  practically  the 
full  amount  requested  for  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  to  wit: 
$64,050,000.  ' 

The  committee  has  practically  gone 
along,  with  one  notable  exception,  a  new 
psychiatric  institution — and  the  present 
speaker  disagreed  with  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  with  regard 
thereto — concerning  the  Federal  prison 
system.  There  has  been  allowed  the 
amount  of  $55,109,000  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  prison  system  in  the  com,ing  fis- 
cal year. 

With  regard  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
committee  has  allowed  the  amount  of 


$21  million,  which  would  be  a  cut  of 
$1,444,000  in  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimates. 

The  committee  has  allowed  the 
amount  of  $35,900,000  for  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  which  is  merely  a  cut 
for  this  important  agency  of  $1,100,000. 

For  the  Maritime  Administration  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  allow  $298,- 
175,000.  Of  this,  $225  million  is  for  the 
operating  differential  subsidies  for  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Admit- 
tedly, the  committee  could  have  made 
this  bill  look  a  bit  better  by  reducing  the 
substantial  amount  included  for  these 
subsidies,  but  I  should  hke  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  fact  that  any 
such  redaction  would  be  spurious  and 
would  merely  defer  the  payment  of  these 
subsidies.  If  they  are  not  paid  promptly 
on  their  contracts  the  maritime  opera- 
tors can  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  and 
obtain  their  money,  possibly  with  in- 
terest. These  subsidies  are  provided  in 
order  to  maintain  a  U.S. -flag  merchant 
marine  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign  com- 
merce with  the  capacity  of  serving  as  a 
naval  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  To  be  eligible  for 
subsidy  an  operator  must  provide  regu- 
lar berth  services  on  an  essential  trade 
route,  show  that  Grovernment  aid  is 
necessary  to  place  the  operation  on  a 
paiity  with  its  foreign  competition,  and 
employ  vessels  constructed  in  the  United 
States  and  manned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

The  bill  includes  $3,550,000  for  "Re- 
search and  development."  which  is  a  re- 
duction of  $1,950,000  below  the  amount 
of  the  budget  estimate  and  $2,950,000 
below  the  appropriation  for  the  past  fis- 
cal year.  The  decrease  of  $1,950,000  iS 
due  to  the  elimination  of  the  funds  for 
studies  of  automation. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  a  total  of  $3,289.- 
700.000  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
of  which  $38,500,000  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and 
$3,251,200,000  from  the  highway  trust 
fund.  This  means  the  committee  was 
presented  with  a  check  for  the  amount 
requested,  and  merely  signed  it.  This 
is  what  the  action  of  the  committee 
amounted  to  insofar  as  appropriations 
for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  are 
concerned. 

For  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
there  is  included  $60,500,000,  which 
would  be  a  reduction  of  $9  million  below 
the  amounts  appropriated  in  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

For  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  there 
has  been  included  the  amount  of  $112.- 
250.000.  In  connection  with  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
committee  has  seen  fit,  if  the  Committee 
will  bear  with  me  for  a  second,  to  include 
funds  as  indicated  at  page  19  of  the  com- 
mittee report  for  additional  weather  in- 
formation for  the  extreme  nort;hwest 
part  of  Arkansas,  for  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  weather  services  to  south- 
east Georgia,  and  to  provide  24-hour 
weather  service  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Included  in  the  bill  are  fvmds,  as  I 
have  previously  mentioned,  for  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  in  the  amount  of  $60,270,- 
700,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $964,300  in 
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the    total    amount    requested    for    the 
courts. 

There  is  included  $1,523,000  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, which  maintains  the  cem.eteries  for 
our  war  dead  all  over  the  world  and 
$950,000  for  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  I  for  one  did  not  vote  to  reduce 
the  amount  requested,  to  wit,  $995,000 
for  the  latter  Commission.  There  is  also 
included  $2,100,000  for  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  which  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  over  the  amount  they 
had  lAst  year  because  of  certain  addi- 
tional activities  which  have  been  given 
to  them  as  the  result  of  legislative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  House. 

For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  the  committee  has  allowed 
$700,000.  and  a  transfer  in  the  amount  of 
$30,000  from  the  war  claims  fund. 

For  the  activities  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  committee  has 
allowed  $305,750,000,  of  which  $300  mil- 
lion is  for  the  revolving  fund. 

There  is  included  in  the  bill  $395,000 
for  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  $2,900,000  for  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, $6,500,000  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  full 
amount  requested,  and  $149,225,000  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  including 
$10,750,000  for  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  important  radio  facilities 
and  $1,500,000  for  the  informational 
media  guarantee  fund.  The  amount 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  a  re- 
duction of  $8,835,000  in  the  amount  of 
the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  First,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  commend  the  gentleman  and  his  sub- 
committee'for  the  excellent  job  they  did 
in  this  particular  field.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  however,  this  ques- 
tion. This  budget  is  approximately  $140 
million  above~the  1962  appropriation  for 
these  same  services,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  substantial  in- 
crease to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
and  as  I  have  previously  stated,  is  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  the  funds  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
There  is  included  in  this  bill  $118,636,500 
in  appropriations  for  that  Administration 
over  the  amount  in  fiscal  1962.  That  is 
the  reason  our  total  figures  do  not  look 
as  good  as  we  would  like  them  to  look. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  figures  look  very  well.  And,  again 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  and 
his  subcommittee  go  into  these  matters. 
I  think  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  because  by  his 
tiioroughness  and  willingness  to  do  the 
work  that  is  necessary  to  appropriate 
this  money  he  has  saved  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  millions  and  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  I  want 
to  compliment  you  on  the  fine  job  you 
have  done. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROONEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  .yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  |rom 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  looked  at  the  fig- 
ure with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  I  cannot  find  any  ei)ter- 
tainment  allowance  for  the  Attorney 
General.  I  find  $20,000  for  the  colllec- 
tion  of  evidence,  but  I  do  not  find  any 
representation  allowance. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  While  I,  £is  one  aiem- 
ber  of  the  committee,  favored  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  small  amount  for  that  purpose, 
the  majority  of  my  subcommittee  de- 
cided that  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  do  without  that  allowance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  There  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for 
the  Secret  Service,  is  there? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  There  is  no  money  i" 
it  for  the  Secret  Scrvico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  question  be- 
cause I  noted  in  the  paper  the  otheij  day 
that  the  Secret  Service  wa.s  operatltig  a 
jet  propelled  speedboat  for  the  Attor- 
ney General's  water  skiing.  In  another 
bill  Congress  added  more  Secret  Seivicc 
employees  and  provided  more  mQney, 
and  I  wonder  if  it  is  now  becoming'  flash - 
ionable  to  use  the  Secret  Service  to  tow 
bigwigs  of  Government  around  in  .speed- 
boats for  water  skiin;; . 

Mr.  ROONEY.  There  is  nothing  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  those  purpo.^ejs. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  glad  to  hear  biat. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  pali- 
fornia  [Mr.  Lipscomb  i . 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairmanj.  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  the  dij,- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  RooNEY],  has  done  his  usual  fine 
job  of  explaining  the  details  of  this  par- 
ticular bill.  I  consider  it  an  lienor  and 
a  privilege  to  serve  on  this  comtriiUee 
under  his  leadership  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  minority  member  od  the 
committee,  the  distin'Jiuished  penUumaii 
from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Bow  1 .  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now-  before 
the  House,  H.R.  12580.  proposes  ati  ap- 
propriation of  $1,902,065,000  for  fi^'Cal 
1963  for  the  Departments  of  State.  Jus- 
*lice,  including  the  FBI.  Commercel  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  a-zencies. 

The  related  agencies  include  tiie  U.S. 
Information  Aeency.  the  U.S.  Armo|con. 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  ISub- 
versivc  Activities  Control  Board,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
others. 

As  such,  the  funds  provided  undti^  thi.s 
bill  affect  many  vital  functions  and  pro- 
grams of  our  Government  involving  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations*  our 
economy,  and  Federal  judicial  ani^  in- 
vestigative activities.  How  the  money  is 
spent  and  for  what  purpo.ses  is  tjiere- 
fore  of  great  significance  to  all  of  jus. 

The  subcommittee,  as  in  the  past;.,  held 
detailed  and  comprehensive  hearings  on 
most  of  the  items  in  the  bill.  l|et,  I 
would  venture  to  guess  that  no  ape  of 
us  on  the  subcommittee  would  attempt 
to  completely  justify  each  item  of  at- 
tempt to  guarantee  that  the  money  that 
may  be  appropriated  imder  the  bil^  will 
necessarily  be  applied  in  the  fash,  ion  we 
imderstand  from  the  healings  holjd  on 
these  items. 


Most  of  us,  I  believe,  find  ourselves  in 
conflict  with  certain  of  the  budget  re- 
quests. Some  may  be  too  high,  some  too 
low.  We  may  not  agree  with  the  phi- 
losophy behind  a  program,  we  may  be- 
lieve a  particular  program  is  poorly  ad- 
ministered, or  we  may  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  that  we  must  support  an  ap- 
propriation which  we  may  not  agree 
with,  but  which  must  be  included  in  the 
bill  because  the  program  is  authorized 
by  a  law  voted  by  a  majority  of  the 
Congress. 

From  working  on  and  studying  this 
bill.  I  personally  have  serious  questions 
on  various  of  the  amounts  contamed  m 
the  bill,  and  certain  of  the  budgetary  and 
management  practices  and  procedures 
followed  by  the  agencies.  We  can  be 
thankful  Congress  does  pcs-sess  a  meas- 
ure of  control  through  its  power  over  the 
pur.se.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
thi.s  control  be  excrciccd  meaningfully 
and  effectively. 

The  amount  included  in  H.R.  12580 
for  the  Department  of  State  totals 
.S243.330.000.  Tlii?  is  an  increa.sc  of  $5.1 
million  over  fi.scal  year  19G2  thou.gh  it 
leprcsents  a  icduction  of  $50.7  million 
belov^  buduet  estimates.  Over  half  of 
the  1  eduction  of  S27.79  million  is  at- 
triLutable  to  a  rcciuest  for  funds  to 
acQune  and  mai:itain  buildings  abroad 
which  was  denied  since  there  is  no  legal 
autliorily  for  si:ch  appropriation. 

I  am  co!^.rid"nt  you  will  hear  cries  of 
anuuish  thai  $234  million  is  not  sufTicient 
for  the  .State  Department.  On  the  other 
hand,  undoubtedly  some  will  say,  and 
wi!  h  merit,  that  it  is  far  too  much. 

Certainly  no  Member  of  the  House  or 
citizen  of  the  United  States  has  any 
doubt  of  the  jmrpo.se,  need  for,  or  the 
requirement  for  an  adequately  financed 
Department  of  &tate. 

It  is  recom.:/rd  that  the  Depaitm<nt. 
thruugii  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  the 
chief  ad'.i.xr  to  the  President  on  foreign 
affairs  and  ha.^a\vesomere.sponsibilities 
fijr  initial inr;  aiT^-Hnf>k-menting  foreign 
pohcie."^.  It  is  reeot^ui/tHl  that  the  diffi- 
cult and  broad  areas  of  responsibility  of 
the  EK'paitmcnt  of  Slate  require  tools 
to  do  a  job. 

I  believe,  too.  that  there  arc  many 
dedicated  people  in  the  Department  of 
Stale  attcmptit^.g  to  do  a  job  in  the  bes: 
interests  of  our  Nauon  and  for  our  wel- 
fare and  .security.  It  is  known  ihat  un- 
provements  in  admmi.'^tralion  have  i.i  l1 
are  bein^;  made,  and  that  more  are  con- 
templated. 

At  the  same  time.  I  sincerely  believe 
there  arc  Grounds  fur  complaint  about 
tiie  job  bciUii  done  by  the  D  partment 
and  the  manner  in  w  hic)i  it  is  prrforming 
.some  of  its  tasks. 

Aside  from  .strictly  policy  matters, 
which  in  es.senec  may  fall  outside  the 
purview  of  budget  con.siderations,  there 
are  many  other  matters  closely  affecting 
policy  which  in  my  mcw  can  and  must 
come  under  strict  scrutiny.  Questions 
must  be  raised  on  ruch  matters  as  to  the 
emphasis  placed  by'  the  Department  on 
various  activities,  type  of  projects  under- 
taken with  the  money  provided,  theman- 
a'-L-ment  job  done  by  the  Department, 
and  others. 
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Apparently  there  is  also  a  belief  held  in 
certain  quarters  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  It  should  be  able  to  operate 
under  complete  flexibility.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  how  flexibility  can  be  accom- 
plished is  to  arbitrarily  classify  some- 
thing they  wish  to  do  as  an  emergency 
and  proceed  to  spend  funds  on  that  basis. 
This  approach  is  followed  for  many 
types  of  activities,  rangmg  from  far- 
reaching  matters  to  personal  brain- 
storms and  pet  Ideas. 

My  remarks  are  not.  of  course,  limited 
to  the  Department  of  State.  As  the 
House  knows,  large  amounts  are  mcluded 
in  the  bill  for  a  number  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Many  of  these 
comments  apply  equally  to  these  sections 
of  the  bill. 

As  the  committee  studies  these  budget 
requests  and  imearths  problems,  and 
these  problems  often  come  to  hght  onlj' 
after  persistent  questioning,  all-impor- 
tant considerations  arise. 

,Does  Congress  grant  complete  budget 
requests,  or  do  we  cut?  If  we  cut,  the 
cry  goes  up  that  we  are  adversely  affect- 
ing our  foreign  policy  or  necessary  do- 
mestic programs.  It  is  often  quite  difB- 
cult  to  know  whether  this  is  true,  so  in 
my  opirJon,  we  generally  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  appropriating  too  much. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  various  spe- 
cific examples  of  some  of  the  matters 
discussed  durmg  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings which  give  cause  for  concern. 

rNBXTDCETED     EXPENDITU«ES 

There  are  instances  of  wheie  funds 
budgeted  for  fiscal  1962  and  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  were  diverted  to 
other  nonbudgeted  purposes  by  the  State 
Department.  One  Item  affected  was  the 
State  I>epartment  OflBce  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  where  money  was 
budgeted  and  appropriated  for  new 
equipment.  The  equipment  was  not 
procured,  however.  Home  leave  was 
curtailed  because  the  funds  were  used 
for  other  purposes.  Of  the  unbudgeted 
items.  $600,000  was  spent  for  the  Under 
Secretary's  conferences,  the  conferences 
by  the  then  Under  Secretary  Bowles. 

Under  our  appropriation  process  sys- 
tem, and  particularly  in  the  bill  before 
us.  we  generally  do  not  delete  on  a  line 
item  ba.sis.  It  is  an  exception  when  our 
committee  feels  that  it  can  attempt  to 
direct  an  agency  specifically  to  do  or 
not  to  do  something.  It  should  be 
clearly  noted,  however,  that  the  amounts 
We  appropriate,  once  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  agency,  can  and  are  spent 
in  ways  not  justified  to  the  Congress. 

As  a  iiractical  matter  our  only  means 
of  control  is  to  review  such  expenditures 
the  next  time  the  Department  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress  with  a  request,  and 
then  sometimes  it  is  too  late.  Programs 
or  activities  are  started,  however,  and 
the  Department  is  in  then  up  to  its 
neck.  The  plea  then  is  that  if  we  do 
not  give  them  the  money  to  carry  on 
dire  results  will  follow,  with  of  course, 
grave  consequences  to  our  foreign 
relations. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  coimtingl.  One  hundred 
and  ten  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
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Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
use  of  unbudgeted  money  is  indeed  a 
poor  procedure  in  the  conduct  of  our 
busmess  and  the  committee  very  signifi- 
cantly took  note  of  this,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  admmistration 
takes  note  of  it,  also.  I  shall  read  from 
the  report  on  page  3 : 

The  use  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated 
for  specific  purposes  such  as  security  of  the 
Department  and  home  leave  and  transfer 
travel  to  finance  other  activities  for  which 
funds  had  not  even  been  budgeted  or  re- 
quested such  as  the  regional  conferences  last 
year  Is  Inexcusable.  The  Department  Is  ex- 
pected to  use  the  funds  provided  in  the 
bill  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
Justified  and  appropriated. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  What  are 
the  provisions  for  discipline  when  such 
a  thing  occurs,  does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  note  of  it.  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  chairman  and  others  on 
the  committee  have  properly  informed 
the  administrators.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State  does  not  appropriate  on  a  line 
item  basis.  The  committee  appropri- 
ates a  lump  sum  for  a  particular  classi- 
fication. We  do  not  administer  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Department.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  take  their  word  as  to  their  justifi- 
cation and  then  when  they  get  the 
money,  they  spend  it  in  any  way  they 
see  fit  within  that  particular  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  bespeak  the  thoughts  of  every 
member  of  this  subcommittee  when  I 
say  that  if  the  sort  of  thing  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred,  the  use  of 
funds  for  purposes  other  than  those 
justified,  is  continued,  this  subcommit- 
tee will  certainly  get  around  to  appro- 
priating on  a  line  item  basis,  and  we 
have  so  stated  to  officials  of  the  State 
Department.  We  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue with  this  sort  of  operation  be- 
cause it  is  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  funds. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  that  comment,  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  disci- 
pline that  Is  needed.  May  I  ask  one 
other  question?  Has  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  made  any  comments  on 
this,  or  has  the  matter  been  referred  to 
them? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which  is  a  fine  organization. 


generally  comes  along  after  this  subcom- 
mittee has  discovered  the  facts  and  re- 
ports to  a  certain  other  committee  of  the 
House.  They  could  read  the  testimony 
before  our  committee  long  before  and 
generally  find  it  all  there. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman;  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman,  too. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman  in- 
cluded In  this  Item  In  the  State  De- 
partment for  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
are  all  kinds  of  expenses  of  speakers 
traveling  across  the  Nation,  public  af- 
fairs ofScers  In  great  nimabers.  money  for 
pamphlets,  news  releases,  and  a  great 
many  other  things.  It  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  pull 
all  of  these  items  out  to  see  how  much 
these  activities  are  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers. But  there  is  one  thing  sure;  the 
public  is  paying  plenty  of  their  own 
money  to  be  propagandized.  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  to  you  just  one  of 
the  items  to  show  you  how  these  things 
grow  up  over  a  period  of  a  year. 

The  State  Department  in,  a  bulletin 
entitled  "Work  Improvement  Plans  for 
June  of  1961  "  had  a  little  item  contained 
in  it  which  said  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment planned  to  redesign  the  Foreign 
Ser\1ce  Newsletter  to  include  material 
covered  in  the  employee  bulletin  and 
the  communique. 

In  July  of  1961,  in  a  report  by  the 
State  I>epartment  of  actions  taken  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  administra- 
tion, they  came  out  with  an  item  en- 
titled "Internal  Communications."  and 
told  about  a  communication  entitled 
"The  State  Department  Newsletter* 
which  was  going  to  contain  60  or  70  pho- 
tographs and  30,000  words,  and  they 
were  gomg  to  send  it  to  approximately 
8,000  people. 

This  particular  bulletin  started  out  in 
rather  modest  size.  It  had  44  pages  and 
a  cover.  On  Jime  25  of  1962.  into  our 
offices  came  a  notice  from  the  Superm- 
tendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  It  said  that  they  wante<: 
to  notify  as  many  persons  as  possible  of 
the  availabihty  of  the  worthwhile  pub- 
lication mentioned  on  the  enclosed  an- 
nouncement. In  this  annoimcement  was 
an  advertisement  advertising  the  State 
Department  Newsletter  to  be  available 
to  the  pubUc.  This  State  Department 
Newsletter  was  originally  intended  to  be 
an  internal  document  to  bolster  the  mo- 
rale of  the  State  Department  and  was  to 
contain  items  to  help  them  administer 
their  affairs.  Now^  in  June  of  1962, 1  year 
later,  we  find  that  they  are  putting  the 
State  Department  publication  on  pubUc 
sale.  It  has  grown  now  from  a  small 
44-page-and-cover  article  to  a  slick- 
cover  magazine  containing  64  pages  and 
cover,  and  contains  all  kinds  of  articles. 

A  summary  of  progress  that  was  con- 
tained in  a  bulletin  put  out  by  the  De- 
partment states  that  the  newsletter  has 
been  very  successful,  that  they  are  send- 
ing it  now  to  college  students,  to  -help 
recruitment,  and  has  assisted  the  De- 
partment's public  relations  and  public 
affairs  programs  by  facilitating  an  un- 
derstanding of  foreign  policy. 

This  particular  bulletin  has  grown  In 
size  in  just  a  short  period  of  time  from 
a    $375-plus    mailing   charge    monthly 
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newsletter  to  employees,  of  3.800  em- 
ployees, to  an  annual  cost  now  of  $68,- 
845-plus,  with  a  mailing  list  of  10,000  a 
month,  a  cost  of  $5,700  per  month  or  ,57 
cents  per  copy.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  Government  Printing 
Office  has  placed  these  on  sale  at  40 
cents  a  copy.  In  other  words,  the  tax- 
payers are  subsidizing  the  public  sale  of 
this  bulletin. 

In   the   work-improvement   plan    for 
1962  they  have  done  it  again,  and  they 
are  beginning  a  new  project.    Now  they 
have  to  have  a  newsletter  for  the  ad- 
ministrators, and  have  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  developing  an 
administrative  publication  to  cover  the 
professional  aspects  of  the  administra- 
tive  fimctions   of   the   Department   of 
State.    So  they  are  on  their  way  again 
to  spend  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Over  and  above  this  they  have  an- 
other bulletin  which  they  are  issuing. 
This  particular  bulletin  should  receive 
plenty  of  attention  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   The  Department  of  State 
publishes  this  publication  which  is  en- 
titled "Bulletin,"  which  is  supposed  to 
provide  the  public  and  interested  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  with  information 
on  developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
This  publication  is  increasingly  car- 
rying articles  which  are  questionable  to 
the   intent   of   the   magazine.     At  the 
present  time  this  particular  bulletin  is 
sent  to  2,700  people,  and  is  also  on  public 
sale.    About  2,700  copies  are  distributed 
within  the  Department  of   State   and 
other  officials.     Their  cost  is  roughly 
$2.97  eadh.    The  Bulletin  is  supposed  to 
contain  speeches  by  administration  offi- 
cials, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretaries  and 
other    official    actions.      One    of    the 
speeches  which  was  given  recently  and  is 
now  carried  in  the  State  Department 
Bulletin  says  that  to  slash  the  budget 
is  an  item  which  indicates  that  cold  war 
battle  fatigue  is  setting  in  among  those 
who  are  active  anti-Communists. 

In  the  July  9  issue  of  this  particular 
bulletin,  which  costs  $2.97  each  to  send 
out,  there  are  at  least  nine  instances  by 
quick  count  where  the.  speakers  who 
nave'  been  out  on  the  road-  published 
speeches  in  this  bulletin  which  were 
critical  of  the  Congress  as  to  their  ac- 
tions regarding  the  cutoff  or  limiting  of 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Commu- 
nist countries.  I  would  like  to  read  you 
one  paragraph  to  show  you  exactly  what 
kind  of  material  is  getting  into  this  bul- 
letin: 

The  recent  vote  on  the  aid  bill  indicates 
to  me  that  a  President  or  a  Secretary  of 
State  can  hardly  be  expected  to  wage  a  war 
of  intellect  and  diplomacy  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  intellect  and  diplomatic  skills  of 
Congress  and  the  public.  But  this  is  democ- 
racy. And  this  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
our  country's  great  weakness.  The  Com- 
munists clearly — like  tyrants  of  past  eras — 
regard  it  as  our  weakness. 

This  was  a  speech  made  by  a  bureau- 
crat of  the  Department  of  State  at  a 
high  school  graduation  and  they  take 
the  time  to  publish  it  in  the  State  De- 
partment publicatiomit  $2.97  a  copy  to 
put  out  this  kind  of  information. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Aiizona.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. ' 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  Very 
fine  and  lucid  statement  he  is  maktinti. 
The  work  that  has  gone  into  it  certainly 
indicates  once  again  that  he  is  one  of 
the  more  able  and  industrious  Members 
of  the  House.     I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question.     As  he  knows  be- 
cause of  some  other  work  he  has  dpne. 
there  is  a  law  against  any  Department  of 
Government   using   appropriated   funds 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  Memlbers 
of  the  Congress.     I  do  not  know  wheither 
any  of  the  situations  the  c;entlemanj  has 
indicated  are  specifically  intended  tO  in- 
fluence Members  of  Congress — possibly 
to  influence  members  of  the  public  in- 
stead, but  does  the  gentleman  know  of 
any  law  which  would  prohibit  such  a 
thing?     I  think  he  would  agree  with  me 
that  there  should  be  such  a  law. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  itemize  for  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  many  items,  but  I  do  say.  ih  my 
own  opinion,  and  I  am  not  an  attorney, 
there  have  been  such  instances  that  have 
happened  and  which  should  be  looked 
into.     There  was  one  instance  in  par- 
ticular which  I  referred  to  the  Att<)rney 
General.    He  ruled  that  the  Constitution 
said    that    the    administration    oftcials 
below  the  Secretary  of  State  level  and 
others  had  the  right  to  lobby  Membf  rs  of 
the  House.    I  disagree  and  I  have  i|ntro- 
duced  a  bill  in  this  regard  which  is  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  solicit  a  report  from 
the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary.    I 
believe  this  must  be  looked  into,  -^here 
pressure  is  put  on  the  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  pa.ss  legislation. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentljeman 
and  of  the  Members  of  the  Ho«se  to 
section  701  of  the  bill  which  is  nolw  be- 
fore us  which  reads  thusly; 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contalfied'  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  prop- 
aganda purposes  not  authorized  by  tht  Coii- 
gress. 


I  would  assume,  if  the  bill  passe$  with 
this  provision  in  it,  that  the  type  a^  pub- 
lication the  gentleman  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  might  well  be 
prohibited. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  hope  you  are  ripht. 
I  believe  I  would  interpret  that  section 
as  strictly  as  the  gentleman  interprets 
it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  Bentle- 
man.  I 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Does  the  gentjleman 
have  the  name  of  the  author  qf  that 
speech  to  which  he  referred?  jl 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Yes,  the  author  of 
that  speech  was  the  Deputy  A.suistant 
Secretary  for  PubUc  Affairs,  G&rl  T. 
Rowan. 

Mr.  COLLIER.     Carl  T.  Rowan? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     That  is  correct:. 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  programs 
and  requests  contained  in  the  State  De- 
partment budget  which  is  before  us  is 
for  the  mutual  education  and  cultural 


exchange  activities.     The  request  prc- 
.sented  to   the  subcommittee   was  $56.7 
million,  an  Increase  of  over  $26  million. 
The  committee  reduced  the  amount  to 
S40  million.    It  may  seem  inconceivable 
to  Members  of  the  House,  but  the  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  the  needs  for  this 
program  arrived  at  after  a  survey  by  the 
agency   was  a  whopping  $142.6  million, 
which  the  aiicncy  felt  "was  well  in  ex- 
cess of  the  fea.sible  levels."     This  flguie 
wa.s  then   reviewed   by  the   agency   and 
was    submitted    to    the    Buicau    of    the 
Budget    in    the    amount    of    $91.7    mil- 
lion.    The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before 
submitting  it  to  the  Congress  reduced  it 
$56  7  million  and  we  have  now  reduced  it 
to  the  $40  million. 

Mr,  CAHILL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  me  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  how  the  Depait- 
ment  of  State  determines  the  eligibility 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  recipients 
of  this  aid.  I  note,  for  example,  that  the 
Joey  Adams  show  was  awarded.  I  be- 
lieve, about  $256,000  la.st  year  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  Near  East. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  in  my  dis- 
trict a  local  American  Legion  band 
which  has  won  a  national  contest  and 
was  asked  to  participate  in  a  world 
music  contest  in  Holland  representing 
the  United  States.  They  were  not  able 
to  get  any  money  whatsoever  to  aid 
them.  "l  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  qualifies  one  of  these  re- 
cipients and  I  have  been  told  that  ac- 
tually it  IS  not  the  State  Department 
that  determines  the  qualifications,  but 
some  organization  in  New  York  City.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell  us 
the  name  of  it. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  This  is  an  oiganiza- 
tion  in  New  York  City  entitled  "ANTA." 
This  organization.  ANTA.  is  on  a  con- 
tract basis.  There  is  $110,000  for  this 
in  this  budget.  This  as.sociation  has  a 
panel  of  so-called  experts  that  evaluate 
both  the  artistic  ability  and  the  quality 
of  the  perfoimance  of  these  people. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
distins/uished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  In  just  a  moment. 
It  IS  a  clo.sed  shop  and  I  feel  there 
should  be  .some  analysis  of  this  agency 
by  the  Government  to  find  out  how  they 
can  get  better  entf-rtainment,  more 
qualified  entertainment,  more  represent- 
ative people  to  send  ovei-.scas  if  we  are 
poinu  to  put  millions  into  this  program. 
The  committee  ha-s  taken  specific  no- 
tice of  It  in  the  report. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
aiid  agree  wholeheartedly  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  that  they  may  appear 
immediately  following  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Lipscomb  1. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Chiarman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    I  yield. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
organization,  the  American  National 
Theater  and  Academy  Is  a  congression- 
ally  chartered  organization.  It  has 
various  panels  made  up  of  persons  recog- 
nized as  expert  In  the  various  fields. 
They  have  had,  in  answer  to  a  reference 
by  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Cahili.1.  a  policy,  which  I  consider  to  be 
somewhat  questionable,  of  sending 
abroad  almost  exclusively  professionals 
rather  tlian  younger  people.  I  think 
they  should  reconsider  this  policy. 

The  Adams  thing  according  to  the 
newspaper  reports  was  something  of  a 
fiasco.  I  discussed  it  with  the  distin  ■ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York,  I 
think  perhaps  the  quality  of  selection  is 
excellent.  I  think  some  of  these  prob- 
lems are  overemphasized.  The  Adams 
Incident  was  an  Isolated  instance.  The 
others  have  been  notable  for  their  great 
success. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
a  bit  reluctant  to  get  into  this,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  always  have  a 
couple  of  deadheads  or  eggheads  over  in 
the  State  Department  to  handle  this 
program  who  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  Corse  Peyton  and  Joe  Cook,  as 
to  which  one  was  the  comedian,  and  put 
them  in  charge  of  negotiations  with 
ANTA.  Now,  most  everybody  in  show 
biisiness  knows  that  Joey  Adams  is  a  low- 
Riade  comedian  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  president  of  AGVA  which 
IS  the  union  of  which  we  have  been  hear- 
ing and  to  which  strippers  and  B-girls 
must  pay  substantial  dues,  instead  of 
•sending  a  real  comedian  of  A-1  quahty 
like  Buddy  Hackett  they  have  to  send 
Adams  at  $1,200  a  week  with  his  wife 
who  wrote  a  series  of  newspaper  articles 
which  knocked  the  block  off  the  foreign 
people  whose  friendship  we  were  trying 
to  court. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
items  I  have  mentioned  today  bear  on 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  programs 
represented  in  the  bill  before  the 
House. 

Appropriations  requests  are  constant- 
ly expanding,  which  in  turn  sets  the 
stage  for  still  larger  appropriations  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Though  in  large  part.  Congress  must 
rely  on  the  Integrity  and  best  judgment 
of  those  in  the  executive  branch  to 
operate  programs  and  carry  out  pohcy 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation  and 
its  citizens.  Congress  must  appraise 
these  requests  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  American  taxpayers  do  not  want,  nor 
can  our  Nation  afford,  unrestricted 
sp  ^nding,  whether  it  results  from  lack 
of  control  over  expenditures,  mis- 
management, overzealous  promotion  of 
activities  or  any  of  the  many  other 
factors  which  have  contributed  toward 
pushing  the  national  budget  to  its  pres- 
ent peacetime  high. 

My  support  of  this  bill  before  tis  is  a 
qualified  support.  I  do  not  think  the 
cuts  that  have  been  made  will  adversely 
affect  the  operations  of  these  agencies 
in  any  way  or  the  secui-ity  and  welfare  of 


our  Nation,  and  in  fact  believe  further 
reductions  may  have  been  made. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi'om  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MarshallI. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  our  subcommittee  brings  before 
the  House  an  appropriation  bill  that  in 
our  best  estimates  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Federal  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies.  We  have  tried  to 
bring  you  a  lean  bill  and  a  bill  that  is 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  programs 
and  services  involved. 

TRIDITZ     TO     CHAIRMAN 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  this  intention,  -much  credit  is  due  to 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  John  Rooney.  During  the  years 
of  my  service  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  work  with  chairmen  who  are  among 
the  ablest  men  in  the  House.  None  is 
more  capable  or  conscientious  than  John 
RooN'EY.  A  bill  that  involves  so  many 
controversial  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  cause  disagreements. 
With  great  diplomacy  and  tact,  our 
chairman  helps  to  iron  out  differences 
and  compronlise  varying  viewpoints  in 
order  to  bring  a  bill  before  the  House 
that  has  the  support  of  his  committee. 
Anyone  who  has  read  our  hearings  can- 
not help  but  respect  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  detailed  operations  of  these 
agencies  and  his  determination  to  have 
all  of  the  facts  on  the  record. 

Dui-ing  my  service  on  the  Con^mittee 
on  Appropriations,  I  have  found  all  of 
the  members  with  whom  I  have  served  to 
be  dedicated  and  hard-working  men  who 
placed  nothing  above  the  welfare  of 
their  country.  Although  we  have  had 
differences  of  opinion,  I  have  never  had 
cause  to  doubt  their  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose or  their  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice. This  subcommittee  is  no  exception 
to  this  experience.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  SncEsl,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  fMr.  Magntjson],  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Ijpscomb], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cederberg]  are  all  capable  and  conscien- 
tious members.  The  Congress  and  the 
country  are  fortunate  in  having  men  of 
their  ability  and  judgment  serving  on 
this  committee.  During  our  long  and 
tedious  heeirmgs,  I  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate each  of  them  and  I  hope  they 
are  awai-e  of  the  high  personal  regard 
in  v.hich  I  hold  them. 

PAST  CONTKIBITIONS 

Perhaps  I  might  be  excused  if  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  reminicce  a  bit  today. 
My  first  experience  on  this  subcommittee 
sat  me  next  to  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know, 
the  late  Prince  Preston,  of  Georgia.  His 
name  was  appropriate  since  he  was  in 
every  way  a  prince  among  men.  It 
means  a  great  deal  to  a  new  Member 
to  have  the  fi-iendship  and  help  of  an  ex- 
perienced Member.  I  wish  all  Members 
could  be  as  helpful  to  new  Members  as 
Prince  Preston  was  to  me. 

The  ranking  Republican  member  at 
that  time  was  Karl  Stefan,  of  Nebraska, 
who   was    detei-mined    that   the   United 


States  should  have  the  strongest  foreign 
service  possible.  At  that  time,  there  was 
a  tendency  among  some  groups  in  Oov- 
emment  to  bypass  otir  Ambassadors  in 
dealing  w^th  other  nations.  While  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  this  situation  was 
corrected  in  large  part  due  to  his  efforts, 
I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  instances 
we  still  find  ambitious  and  thoughtless 
people  making  the  ssune  mistake.  This 
must  not  be  permitted  to  hap];>en  again. 
The  Department  of  State  must  be  the 
strong  arm  of  Government  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  other  nations  of  the  world. 

DEBT  TO  STATE  DE7ASTMENT 

During  my  service  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
persons  of  real  ability  representing  us  in 
the  State  Department.  The  work  is  al- 
ways arduous  and  sometimes  thankless, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  these  dedi- 
cated people  feel  a  sense  of  frustration 
at  times.  But  in  my  opinion,  based  on 
observations  through  the  years.  I  think 
we  in  the  Congress  and  the  country  owe 
the  State  Department  an  immeasurable 
debt  of  gratitude.  In  the  main,  we  can 
well  be  proud  of  their  efforts.  I  say  to 
the  House  that  the  work  of  the  State  De- 
partment is  in  capable  hands. 

Allowing  for  an  adjustment  made  in 
the  bill  before  us  today  to  substitute  a 
direct  appropriation  for  back-door 
spending,  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee  is  $102,112,300' below  the 
budget  request.  The  reductions  were 
carefully  selected  and  will  not  impair 
vital  functions  of  the  Government. 
These  reductions  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  recommend  a  direct  appropriation 
of  $115,480,000  for  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  rather  than  au- 
thorizing Treasury  borrowing. 

TRIBUTE    TO    SECRETART 

This  bill  includes  funds  for  carrying 
out  some  of  the  most  important  activities 
of  our  Government.  The  Department  of 
State  is  charged  with  the  primary  role 
in  the  conduct  of  our  country's  foreign 
relations.  As  head  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
President  in  the  determination  and  exe- 
cution of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State  carries  a 
heavT  responsibility  not,  only  in  jsolicy- 
making  but  in  the  administration  of  his 
Department.  In  my  renlarks  last  year, 
I  complimented  the  Secretary  on  his 
genuine  interest  in  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  his  Department. 

Secretary  Rusk's  testimony  this  year 
is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Department  and  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken,  or  are  contem- 
plated, in  the  effort  to  find  workable  so- 
lutions. Our  report  on  this  bill  com- 
mends the  Secretary  and  the  other 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State  re- 
sponsible for  the  decision  not  to  request 
additional  personnel  in  their  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1963. 

NO    PERSONNEL    ASKEO 

To  the  bert  of  my  recollection,  this  is 
the  fii'st  time  that  a  Cabinet  member  has 
come  before  a  subcommittee  on  which  I 
have  served  and  did  not  ask  for  more 
personnel.   As  our  report  says : 

The  committee  recognizes  that  such  a 
stand  Is  highly  unpopular  especially  among 
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the  so-called  empire  builders.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  not  only  will  the  Department  of 
State  continue  to  advocate  such  a  policy 
but  that  the  officials  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  will  adopt  It  as   well. 

In  his  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, Secretary  Rusk  has  ably  high- 
lighted a  problem  all  too  prevalent 
throughout  the  Government : 

For  years  the  Department  has  allocated 
too  much  oX  its  available  funds  for  salaries 
of  people  and  too  little  for  their  support. 

In  th  s  new  budget  the  Department  pro- 
poses td  strike  down  this  imbalance  in  re- 
sources— to  have  enough  but  not  too  many 
people,  and  to  support  them  with  the  funds 
they  must  have  to  perform  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities. 

This  is  a  purpose  all  of  us  can  ap- 
plaud and  we  wish  the  Secretary  well 
in  the  worthwhile  efifort  he  has  under- 
taken to  reorganize  and  modernize  this 
Important  Department  of  Government. 
Although  we  realize  that  tradition  and 
custom  continue  to  play  an  importailt 
role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
we  cannot  expect  a  19th-century  State 
•Department  to  cope  with  complexities  of 
a  20th-century  world. 

RESPECT  rOE  FBI 

At  least  one  valid  measure  of  an  agen- 
cy's work  is  public  support  and  public 
approval.  An  immediate  example  of  this 
is  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
which  has  won  the  respect  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  efficient  and  dedi- 
cated service.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  the  Bureau  be  granted 
the  full  amount  of  its  budget  estimate, 
$130,700,000.  reflects  this  confidence  in 
the  Bureau  and  in  its  able  Director,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  amount  allowed  will 
provide  for  218  additional  employees.  145 
special  agents,  and  73  clerks,  all  of  whom 
will  be  assigned  to  the  field. 

Another  measure  of  an  agency's  ef- 
fectiveness is  its  ability  to  retain  expe- 
rienced employees.  The  record  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  this 
regard  is  an  enviable  one:  46  percent 
of  its  employees  have  served  for  more 
than  10  years  and  an  impressive  76  per- 
cent of  its  investigative  staff  has  served 
from  10  to  40  years.  The  turnover  rate 
of  the  special  agent  stafif  during  a  test 
month  was  three-tenths  of  1  percent, 
as  compared  to  2  percent  for  Govern- 
ment employees  as  a  whole. 

An  experienced  staff  has  enabled  the 
Bureau  to  absorb  many  of  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  upon  it  by  law. 
In  addition,  the  investigative  staff 
worked  a  total  of  3,668,416  hours  of  over- 
time. This  voluntary  overtime  sei-vice 
represents  the  equivalent  of  1,764  agents 
on  a  full-year  basis,  which  would  have 
cost  an  estimated  $18,702,387. 

Mr.  Hoover  requested  the  new  employ- 
ees for  next  year  to  meet  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Government's  stepped-up 
program  directed  against  organized 
crime  and  racketeering.  All  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  are  in  support  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's intention  to  press  a  coordinated 
drive  by  all  Federal  agencies  against  or- 
ganized crime  in  this  country.  I  rec- 
ormnend  that  Members  of  the  House 
read  Mr.  Hoover's  highly  informative 
testimony  on  this  subject.    Crime  con- 


tinues to  increase  rapidly  and  to  tise 
four  times  faster  than  the  population* 

CITIZEN  MUST  FIGHT  CRIME 

In  analyzing  this  trend,  Mr.  HoOver 
reminded  us  that  "the  ultimate  weapon 
in  the  fight  against  crime  is  the  Ameri- 
can citizen." 

He  said : 

The  overlords  of  organized  crime  o{)uld 
be  dealt,  I  believe,  a  death  blow  if  citlt:ens 
would  stop  trading  with  the  bookie,  the 
prostitute,  the  drugpusher.  and  other  adles- 
men  of  the  criminal  empire.  The  pcntiies. 
nickels,  dimes,  and  dollars  fvinneled  into  the 
underworld  bankrolls  provide  the  meanS  for 
the  hoodlums  and  racketeers  to  spread  graft 
and  corruption  throughout  the  Nation.  Too. 
the  customers  of  organized  crime,  desiierate 
for  funds,  often  turn  to  robbery,  burglary, 
or  other  such  crimes. 

One  of  the  most  disheartening  prob- 
lems is  the  great  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency and  viciousness  of  criminal  Bets 
by  young  people.  Mr.  Hoover  correctly 
characterizes  this  as  "a  damning  indict- 
ment of  some  parents."  Crime  by  ju- 
veniles has  increased  twice  as  fast  as 
the  adult  crime  rate  and  the  tread  is 
continuing.  Law  enforcement  officers 
alone,  at  whatever  level  of  government 
cannot  hope  to  solve  this  problem,  It 
is  clearly  the  most  important  challenge 
facing  parents  who  have  the  high  moral 
responsibility  of  guiding  their  children 
to  proper  development  as  good,  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

IMPORTANT  SECrRITY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Most  Americans  are  well  aware  oj  the 
important  work  of  the  FBI  in  investigat- 
ing communism,  espionage,  sabotage, 
treason,  and  subversion.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  FBI  continue  to  have  the 
best  possible  coverage  of  the  activities 
and  plans  of  individuals  and  grioups 
■v^ich  threaten  our  internal  secUiity. 
Although  much  of  our  discussion  in,  this 
area  was  necessarily  off  the  record^  the 
Director's  testimony  on  these  subjects 
will  give  Members  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  current  state  of  the  problem,  i 

BiniEAU    OF    PRISONS 

In  discussing  DepartAient  of  Jui-stice 
items,  I  again  want  to  compliment  the 
capable  and  experienced  director  ot  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  James  V.  BeQnett, 
for  the  efficient  and  determined  mjynner 
in  which  he  and  his  associates  are  cop- 
ing with  the  ever-increasing  problems 
of  our  Federal  prison  system.  The  in- 
crease in  prison  population  and  the 
longer  sentences  resulting  from  the  in- 
crease in  serious  crimes  continue  to  com- 
plicate these  problems.  To  help  meet  the 
need  for  buildings  and  facilities,  the  com- 
mittee included  funds  for  the  advance 
planning,  replacement  for  the  National 
Training  School;  chapel  facilities.  El 
Reno,  Okla.;  additional  facilities.  Tex- 
arkana,  Tex.;  an  open  youth  institution; 
general  repairs  and  improvements:  and 
$75,000  for  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  an  activities  building  at  Sand- 
stone, Minn. 

FEDERAL   PRISON   INDUSTRIES 

Members  will  also  be  interested  Ih  the 
state  of  the  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration.   A  board  of  six  directors  ap- 


pointed by  the  President  controls  its  poli- 
cies. Supervision  is  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  who  has  juris- 
diction over  all  industrial  enterprises  and 
vocational  training  programs  in  all  Fed- 
eral penal  and  correctional  institutions. 
Products  manufactured  by  inmates  are 
sold  only  to  penal  institutions  and  to 
other  Government  agencies.  Earnings. 
in  excess  of  operating  revenues,  are  paid 
as  dividends  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  corporation  is  authorized,  under 
the  Attorney  General,  to  establish  and 
operate  industries  in  Federal  penal  and 
correctional  institutions  and  disciplinary 
barracks.  Its  objectives  are  to  provide 
employment  for  physically  fit  inmates;  to 
provide  maximum  vocational  training 
for  qualified  inmates  in  connection  with 
regular  institutional  and  industrial  ac- 
tivities; and  to  operate  a  placement  serv- 
ice to  assist  released  inmates  to  secure 
jobs.  Earnintjs  from  the  sale  of  these 
products  pay  the  expenses  of  the  cor- 
poration and  have  peimitted  payment 
of  $43  million  in  dividends  into  the 
Tiea.sury  since  January  1.  1935.  Al- 
though no  dividend  was  paid  during  1961. 
it  is  anticipated  that  a  dividend  of  $4 
million  will  be  paid  both  in  1962  and 
1963. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded the  full  $300  million  requested  in 
the  budpet  for  the  revolving  fund  to 
carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  This  includes 
loans  to  small  businesses,  loans  to  dis- 
aster victims,  loans  to  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  for  organizational 
Mi'owth  and  operating  purposes,  and  to 
State  and  local  development  companies. 

Since  questions  sometimes  ari.se  in  this 
area.  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
repayment  record  of  this  agency. 
Thi-ough  the  close  of  business  on  De- 
cember 31.  1961.  the  agency  had  charged 
off  $4.8  million  on  396  loans.  In  addi- 
tion. 813  loans  were  in  liquidation  and 
were  handled  in  a  .special  manner  prior 
to  or  during  foreclosure  and  843  loans 
were  delinquent  over  60  days.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  probable  los.ses  on  these 
loans  will  amount  to  $7.1  million. 
Losses,  therefore,  will  probably  total 
$11.9,  which  is  only  1.3  percent  of  total 
disbursements  to  this  p>oint  of  $909  mil- 
lion. Considering  the  great  benefits  to 
many  communities  as  a  result  of  new 
and  expanded  business  activities,  this 
is  a  good  rccoid  of  repayment. 

US.     INFORMATION     ACFNCT 

Now.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  wish  to  discuss 
briefly  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  the  Voice  of  America  in  par- 
ticular. Last  year  we  wished  Mr.  Ed- 
ward R.  Munow.  its  Director,  well  in  his 
undertaking.  This  year  we  can  compli- 
ment him  on  an  excellent  job  and  offer 
him  continued  support  in  his  further  ef- 
forts to  make  this  Agency  an  efficient 
and  effective  arm  of  Government  in  our 
dealings  with  the  world.  Mr.  Murrow 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  improve  USIA's 
projection  to  the  world  of  a  strong, 
democratic,  and  dynamic  America  which 
is  serving  the  interests  of  all  free  peo- 
ples. He  assures  us  that  these' efforts 
will  continue  in  all  of  the  communica- 
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tions  techniques — personal  contacts,  li- 
braries, press,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
television,  book  publishing,  and  distri- 
bution. 

In  our  report  last  year,  we  urged 
i;rcater  emphasis  on  uiformation  pro- 
grams in  Latin  America  and  Africa.  Mr. 
Muirow  has  increased  oiu*  broadcasts  to 
Latin  America  from  a  total  of  3  hours 
in  Spanish  to  9  hours  in  Spanish  and 
3  hours  in  Portuguese.  The  placement 
of  package  programs  on  local  medium- 
wave  transmitters  has  increajied  .sub- 
•stantially. 

lATIN    AM*:RICAN    EMPH^SIS 

USIA  conducts  informational  and  cul- 
tural programs  in  eveiT  Latin  American 
country  except  Cuba,  and  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  Fiench  West  Indies,  and 
British  Guiana.  This  is  a  time  of  great 
change  in  Latin  America  and  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  to  promote  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  democratic 
processes  by  demonstrating  them  at 
work  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  year,  radio,  television, 
and  local  motion  picture  production  has 
been  expanded  in  order  to  reach  a  great- 
er audience  and  to  provide  programs  of 
special  interest  to  rural,  student,  and  la- 
bor group.s.  Included  in  the  9  hours  of 
Spanish  broadcast  daily  are  3  hours  of 
news,  commentaries,  and  features  espe- 
cially aimed  at  Cuba.  The  committee 
has  expressed  interest  in  increasing  the 
3  hours  of  PoitUKUese  broadcasts  for 
audiences  in  Brazil.  I  have  seen  pic- 
tures showing  antennas  on  the  houses 
in  the  low-income  sections  of  Brazil  and 
learned  that  our  programs  are  being  re- 
ceived and  welcomed. 

CONTRIBt-TIONS    TCI    Pf.ACE 

In  dealing  with  programs  of  this  kind, 
our  problem  is  always  one  of  making 
choices  in  the  use  of  limited  funds.  We 
can  point  to  many  accomplishments; 
we  also  know  that  there  have  been  fail- 
ures. For  the  greater  part,  however. 
it  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  getting  a 
real  return  on  our  investments  in  many 
of  these  piograms.  The  future  may  yet 
prove  to  us  that  the  pennies  we  have 
spent  on  some  of  these  efforts  may  well 
bring  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  peace  in 
the  world  than  the  dollars  spent  on  hy- 
drogen bombs  and  long-range  missiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  report  is  the  re- 
sult of  many  weeks  of  hearings  and 
deliberation  and  presents  our  best  esti- 
mate of  the  funds  needed  to  can-y  on  es- 
.'^ential  activities  in  the  departments 
concerned.  With  proper  husbanding 
and  better  utilization  of  men  and  ma- 
terials, these  amounts  should  be  ample 
for  efficient  and  effective  administration 
of  the  progiams  assigned  by  law. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chaiiman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  In  speaking  of  the 
rural  development  progranj.  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  referring  to  the 
funding  of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  funding  this  by  direct 


appropriation  instead  of  by  borrowing 
through  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  fine 
statement.  I  would  further  hke  to  make 
the  observation  that  it  is  my  understand- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Con- 
gressman Marshall,  intends  to  retire 
after  this  session.  He  being  my  neigh- 
t)or  for  a  long  time  and  having  been 
associated  with  the  work  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  and  observing  what 
the  gentleman  has  done.  I  want  to  say 
that  all  of  us  owe  a  vote  of  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  and  con- 
scientious work.  We  have  appreciated 
his  companionship  and  his  fine  attitude 
in  this  body  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
Certainly  I  must  say  that  has  been  true 
during  the  time  I  have  served  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
statement  today  has  been  one  that  shows 
a  profound  study  of  the  work  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  distinct  contribution  to  better  ex- 
ecution of  the  affairs  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  am  veiy  happy. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota  for 
that  purpose.  I  regret  that  I  am  re- 
tiring, because  I  could  use  the  gentle- 
man's comments  in  a  political  campaign 
if  I  were  to  run  again.  They  would  be. 
I  am  sure,  a  great  help  to  me.  I  do 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  statement. 
Although  the  gentleman  used  the  word 
"retiring"  I  do  not  feel  in  that  sense  of 
the  word  that  I  am  retiring.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  having  the  time  to  do  a 
lot  of  things  which  I  have  wanted  to  do 
for  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  most  certainly 
remiss  a  while  ago  in  not  reminding  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
of  the  voluntary  retirement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minneso^i 
I  Mr.  Marshall  ] .  I  do  want  to  say  th^it 
his  leaving  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  distinct  loss  to  this  subcommittee,  to 
the  full  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  to  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  the  years  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  served  on 
this  subcommittee,  for  a  man  who  is  not 
a  lawyer,  he  has  always  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  cross-examiner  on 
the  subcommittee.  The  gentleman  al- 
ways knows  exactly  what  he  starts  out 
to  prove  and  is  capable  of  proving  ex- 
actly what  he  has  in  mind.  I  say.  to 
repeat,  that  it  is  a  great  loss  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota is  leaving  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  express  the  hope  to  my 
colleague   that  his  promise  of  further 


hard  work  in  central  Minnesota  when  he 
leaves  this  body  will  not  bode  ill  for  the 
efforts  of  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  referred  to  the  help  given 
him  when  he  was  a  first-term  Mem.ber  of 
this  body.  I  should  like  at  this  time,  al- 
though we  are  of  differing  poUtical  par- 
ties, to  express  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Marshall],  and  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  might  know, 
my  appreciation  for  the  guidance  and 
counsel  given  to  this  first-term  Member 
from  Minnesota  by  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well.    I  appreciate  it  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
MeaoerI. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  who  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  congressional  career  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mar- 
shall 1.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress 
our  offices  were  adjacent.  I  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mmnesota  and  received  much  beneficial 
advice  and  assistance  from  the  gentle-' 
man. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  time  when  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  which  I  thought  was  a  very 
meritorious  one.  and  I  was  able  to  get 
only  one  on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle 
to  support  that  amendment;  that  was 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  have 
never  forgotten  his  kindness  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  com- 
pletes his  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Marshall]  and  to  the  service  he  has 
rendered  the  Congress  and  the  country. 
From  my  observation,  he  has  been  a  great 
statesman.  I  regret  very  much  that  he 
is  leaving  our  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  these  richly  deserved  com- 
pliments that  are  being  paid  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Marshall  ] .  When  we  came  to  Congress 
together,  in  the  81st  Congress,  our  offices 
were  across  the  hall  from  each  other.  I 
met  the  gentleman  immediately.  We 
had  many  conversations  at  tliat  time  and 
came  to  know  each  other  well.  I  have 
the  highest  resF>ect  for  the  gentleman; 
I  shall  miss  him  greatly,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  if  ever  this  Congress  adjourns 
in  reasonable  time,  say  in  August,  I  may 
join  the  gentleman  up  in  Minnesota  in 
something  we  both  like  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  get  out  in  a  boat  and  do  a  little 
fishing  in  the  lakes  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
bruig  any  of  the  tools  of  the  trade  with 
him? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  when  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  go  fishing,  we  do  not 
need  any  tools  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  srield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missoviri  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall!,  not  only  on 
the  floor  but  in  committee  and  at  close 
range.  He  is  and  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Members  of  the  House 
and  has  rendered  special  service  not  only 
on  this  committee,  but  particularly  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  on 
which  subject  he  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
foi-med  Members  in  Congress  today. 

His  decision  to  retire  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  Congress  and  the  country.  He  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  phase 
of  agriculture — both  as  a  prcwninent  ad- 
ministrator in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  as  the  owner  and  operator 
of  a  farm  where  he  has  engaged  in 
diverse  farming  and  put  into  practice  the 
various  improvements  of  agencies  of  the 
Department. 

He  is  a  scholarly  man  and  able  to  ap- 
praise and  report  on  the  research  studies 
and  specialization  activities  of  the  great- 
est decade  of  progress  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture  in  a  very  practical 
way.  Consequently  his  loss  to  the 
House  and  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  is 
far  greater  than  the  average  layman  can 
visualize. 

He  is  retiring  over  the  vigorous  pro- 
test of  the  Department  and  the  commit- 
tee but  he  is  entitled  to  this  weU-eamed 
vacation  and  we  trust  we  can  still  call 
on  him  in  time  of  special  need.  We  wish 
him  Godspeed  and  the  special  rewards 
which  come  to  the  man  engaged  in  the 
work  nearest  to  his  heart. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SikesJ. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
I  do  not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  expressing  my  great  personal 
admiration  for  the  outstanding  work 
which  has  been  done  in  the  Congress 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall]. 
I  deeply  regret  that  he  has  decided  to 
leave  the  House.  He  is  the  type  of 
sound,  sohd,  rugged  Amei'ican  that  thL-> 
Nation  needs  in  Government.  So  it  is 
with  genuine  sorrow  that  I  see  him  give 
up  his  work  here.  He  is  a  hard  worker, 
a  patient  and  careful  worker  who  has 
rendered  such  valuable  service  to  this 
committee  and  to  the  Congress.  We 
need  him  and  we  need  more  like  him. 
There  are  not  enough  Fred  Marshalls  in 
Government. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  along- 
side the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Makshall]  on  this  subcommittee  for  a 
number  of  years  now.  I  want  to  join  the 
chorus  of  admiration  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed here.     It  has  been   a   di.stinct 


pleasure  to  serve  with  him.  We  are  all 
sorry  to  see  him  go.  The  Congress  ftnd 
the  coimtry  are  going  to  be  the  losenj. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Denton]. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
the  other  Members  in  paying  my  trlbtute 
to  Fred  Marshall.  He  and  I  came  to  the 
Congress  at  the  same  time,  the  81st  Con- 
gress. I  served  with  him  on  the  Sub- 
committee of  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Btiu- 
cation,  and  Welfare.  I  was  imprcfised 
with  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
programs  in  that  Agency.  I  think  we  all 
remember  the  work  he  did  about  the 
health  of  the  Indians.  He  was  dedicated 
to  that  service.  The  Indians  had  had 
a  very,  very  high  mortality  rate.  ,He 
made  it  a  point  to  see  that  this  was 
corrected.  The  health  of  the  Indiians 
has  improved  tremendously  because  of 
his  effort,  especially  Insofar  as  tuber- 
culosis is  concerned.  I  think  we  tan 
all  be  proud  of  the  work  he  did  in  fihat 
respect.  I  am  ver>-,  very  sorry  h*  is 
leaving  Congress. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jteld 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albipt  1 . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  members  of  this 
great  committee  are  taking  the  time  to 
pay  deserved  tribute  to  a  great  Member 
of  this  House  and  a  great  Americaa.  I 
am  very  sad  that  this  distinguished  gen- 
tleman is  departing  from  the  Congjjess. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  watching  \\m\ 
on  the  floor  for  many  years.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  conscientious  Mem- 
bers that  I  have  known  dui'ing  my  afrv- 
ice  here  in  the  House.  His  attendance 
recoi'd,  I  am  sure,  is  one  of  the  finest.  He 
is  a  man  of  independent  judgment.  He 
makes  his  mind  up.  but  he  does  not  njake 
it  up  without  thoiight  and  consideration. 
He  is  fair.  He  can  disagree  without  ever 
being  disagreeable.  I  join  the  members 
of  this  great  and  distinguished  com- 
mittee in  wishing  him  many  happy  and 
useful  years  back  in  his  home  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ch|air- 
man,  Freo  Marshall  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time,  in  1949.  'this 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  khow 
him  and  his  attractive  wife  more  densely 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  I 
know  of  no  one  in  Congress  who  has  bet- 
ter expressed  in  our  deliberations  iJtde- 
pendence  of  thought,  careful  judgment 
and  a  feeling  of  good  wiU  toward  alli  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 
He  has  set  a  standard  of  excellence  in 
service  here  that  we  could  all  use  &s  a 
goal  toward  which  to  strive. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jicld 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  firom 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Marsh.'vllI  who  is  blUi'h- 
ing  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  very  ap- 
parent to  all  of  us,  because  he  hafl  al- 
ways been  a  really  modest  gentlematt. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
heai't  is  overfilling  with  gratitude  foB  the 
fine  things  the  Members  have  said  about 
me  today.  If  I  had  known  the  Menflbers 
would  have  had  these  fine  things  to  Say  I 
would  have  had  Mrs.  Marshall  sitting  in 
the  gallrry  so  that  I  could  convincfi  her 


that  my  work  and  effort  have  been  a  little 
worthwhile. 

It  has  been  a  privilefc  to  serve  as  a 
Member  of  thi.s  body.  TTic  people  of  the 
country  ou'^ht  to  appreciate  more  than 
they  do  the  fine  men  and  women  that 
are  representing  them  in  this  great  body. 
This  is  the  greatest  legislative  body  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  par- 
ticipar)t  in  the  activities  that  take  place. 
I  say  to  all  of  you  that  this  country  is  in 
u'ood  hands  in  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment, when  we  have  the  representatives 
that  come  from  all  over  the  country  and 
.'-ervc  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
world  as  well  as  they  do  here. 

Ins  a  wonderful  privilege  to  have  been 
with  you.  .1  am  going  to  take  witli  me 
many  line  memories  of  my  acquaintance- 
ihip  with  you.  I  am  sure  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  f  riend.s  that  I  have  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  If  any  of  you  at  any  time 
are  up  in  our  section  of  the  country,  we 
would  be  most  happy  to  have  you  stop  in 
and  vibit  some  of  our  10.000  lakes  in  or- 
der to  eirjoy  our  fine  State  and  if  you 
fish  I  hope  you  will  have  the  usual  pood 
luck  of  tho.se  who  fish  in  our  waters. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  fiom  Michi- 
gan IMr.  CedereergI. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.]  Eighty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quonmi. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 
names: 

[Ru:i  No    ]G81 

Alfoid 

Anfiiso 

Auchinclcss 

Ay  res 

Ba^^s   N  H 

Barker 

Blitch 

BOKgS 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Boy kin 

Breecli.'ig 

Brewster 

Brotn*oll 

BvicklfTT 

Caxey  Harvey.  M;ch.      Saund 

Cfller  Hays  Scherer 

Cramrr  Hpb«<rt  Scranton 

Curtis  Mar-.s.       Hoffman  Mich    Shelley 

Da«iie  Karth  Slack 

D-.ivis.  Kearr.s  Spence 

James  C  Kee  Tnber 

Davis.  Tenn  Kelly  Thompson  La 

Da-wson  Kcogh  Utt 

Dcvme  Kilburn  Vaiiik 

Diggs  King,  Uta)\  V:in  Z.indt 

Dole  Kirwan  WaBgoniier 

LVjmii.ick  Lane  Willis 

Dulaki  L.inkford  Wiiisvead 

Ell.sworth  Latta  Y.ites 

ParbRtPin  Lo.ser  Zfle^ko 

hindlty  Mcbween 

FUiU  Macdonald 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thornberrv.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  12580,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  336  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  Uie  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  it.s  sitting. 
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Flood 

Mi.illiard 

Flvnt 

Martin.  Ma.ss. 

FoKarty 

May 

F  razier 

Merrow 

FiiUon 

Mocller 

Garland 

Montoya 

Ouiimo 

Moulder 

Gilbert 

Multer 

Green.  Oreg 

Norblad 

Green,  Pa. 

Peterson 

Gubser 

Pilcher 

Halleclc 

Powell 

Hardy 

Roberts,  K\,\. 

Harrl-son.  V.i 

Ko\w\\ 

Harsha 

Uantani^Io 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time 
of  the  call  for  a  quorum  I  had  yielded 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  CederbergI. 

Mr.  CEDEHrBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  prior  to  the  quorum  call  my  colleague 
from  Minne.sota  fMr.  Marshall)  was 
explaining  the  bill  now  pending  before 
us  in  his  usual  able  manner.  We  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  also  want  to  extend  our 
regrets,  Fred,  that  you  are  going  to  be 
leaving  us.  We  are  going  to  miss  you  a 
Sieat  deal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  immediately  following  the 
passage  of  this  bill  we  are  going  to  have 
some  comments  for  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Hoff- 
man 1  who  is  also  going  to  retire  and  who 
is  going  to  be  honored  by  an  affair  in  his 
district  on  tomorrow,  which  affair  a  num- 
ber of  us  hope  to  be  able  to  attend. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self With  the  remarks  of  others  on  our 
subcommittee  who  have  sjx)ken  on  this 
legislation. 

This  is  a  bill  which  covers  very  many 
imporumt  agencies  of  our  Government. 
The  State  Department,  of  course,  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  car- 
rying on  foreign  affairs  for  our  Nation 
throufihout  the  world.  I  want  to  say 
this:  I  believe  that  there  are  many 
areas  in  this  bill  where  the  amounts  al- 
lowed are  too  high.  But  we  all  recog- 
nize, as  we  sit  down  and  discuss  these 
things,  that  we  have  to  reach  some  kind 
of  negotiation.  What  we  have  come  up 
with  is  this  as  the  best  negotiated  judg- 
ment of  the  entire  subcommittee.  We 
never  get  everythmg  we  want  one  way 
or  the  other.  As  has  been  stated  before, 
there  are  no  new  positions  for  the  State 
Department.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the 
fact  with  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa 
there  is  a  requirement  for  the  opening 
of  new  posts.  But  there  is  going  to  be  a 
shift  of  personnel  from  other  areas  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  take  up  this  require- 
ment for  new  personnel  for  these  new 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  per- 
sonally in  passing  that  I  thought  last 
year  the  State  Department  had  a  won- 
derful team — administrative  team — in 
A.ssistant  Secretary  Roger  Jones  and 
William  Crockett.  Mr.  Jones  has  left. 
I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  he 
is  going  to  be  missed  in  the  State  De- 
partment. I  trust  that  his  successor  will 
do  an  excellent  job.  In  my  opinion  the 
shoes  of  Roger  Jones  will  be  difficult  to 
fill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
state  that  we  recall  that  some  time  ago — 
and  while  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appropriation  itself,  it  does  have 
something  to  do  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment—we heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
appointment  of  noncareer  Ambas-sadors 
and  how  this  was  going  to  be  changed 
by  this  administration  Well.  I  have  a 
review  of  the  number  of  Ambassadors 
that  have  been  appointed  As  of  May  1 
there  were  72  new  appointments:  29  of 
the.se  are  noncareer  appointments.  I 
for  one  happen  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  real  place  for  noncareer  Ambassadors. 
I  think  it  is  excellent  that  they  are  ap- 
pointed. This  was  true  under  the  old 
administration.    It  was  my  understand- 


ing that  this  was  not  going  to  take  place 
under  the  new  administration.  There 
is  a  place  for  both  career  and  noncareer 
Ambassadors.  I  am  glad  the  administra- 
tion has  realized  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wMl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  has  happened  to  Ambassador 
Chester  Bowles? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  He  was  out  at  SAC  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  seldom  see  his  name 
in  the  newspapers  these  days. 

Mr.  CEHDERBERG.  Let  me  say  this: 
He,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  was  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Then,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  left  that  Job 
and  is  now  a  special  adviser  to  the 
President  on  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  this 
appears  from  the  record  to  be  rather 
expensive  advice,  because  if  one  will 
check  m  the  hearings  on  page  47  one 
will  find  that  these  conferences  which 
Mr.  Bowles  is  holding  around  the  world 
already  have  cost  us  something  like 
$600,000,  which  is  a  rather  large  and 
expensive  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  in  the  past  about  the  travels 
of  Secretary  Dulles  and  many  others, 
but  there  has  not  been  any  reduction 
in  travel  in  recent  years,  from  look- 
ing at  the  record.  Mr.  Bowles  is  still 
on.  he  is  still  advising  on  foreign  policy 
and.  in  my  opinion,  I  think  it  is  rather 
exp>ensive  advice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Making  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayers 
by  running  up  bills  of  S600.000  for  travel: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  leave  it  to  the 
gentleman's  own  conclusion  whether  or 
not  these  $600,000  of  conferences  were 
necessary. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  would  like  to  state  that  Am- 
bassador Bowles  was  out  at  the  Offutt 
Air  Force  Base  in  Omaha  this  last  week, 
being  briefed  on  the  strategic  strike  ca- 
pabilities of  SAC.  The  Ambassador  is 
trying  to  learn  what  hapr>ened  to  the 
missile  gap  which  he  talked  about  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  national 
platform  committee  in  1960.  I  think  it 
is  well  that  he  went  to  the  SAC  head- 
quarters So  that  he  could  see  that  the 
United  States  is  a  strong  Nation  and 
does  have  the  power  to  carry  out  a  posi- 
tive foreign  ix)licy.  It  is  too  bad  he  did 
not  make  this  visit  earlier. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  always  said 
that  this  was  more  of  a  yap-gap  than  a 
missile  gap.  because  we  just  did  not  have 
a  missile  gap. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  go  on 
and  discuss  the  Disarmament  Agency, 
which  is  an  agency  we  hope  will  suc- 


ceed, but  it  does  not  seem  that  we  are 
going  to  make  too  much  progress  with 
it  in  the  very  near  future.  This  is  an- 
other one  of  the  growing  agencies.    For 

1961  they  had  413  actual  posiUons:  in 

1962  897,  and  the  estimate  for  1963  is 
1699.  I  hope  that  we  will  get  some  re- 
sults, and  we  should  Uke  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  produce. 

Mr.  --Chairman.  I  should  like  to  say 
something  on  an  item  that  is  of  interest 
to  me  in  my  own  area.  We  have  had  re- 
ports of  the  great  success  with  the  lam- 
prey eel.  Many  of  the  Members  who 
have  been  here  for  some  years  recognize 
that  this  has  been  of  concern  to  many  of 
us  from  the  Great  Lakes  area.  We  are 
told  that  the  lampreycide  is  making  real 
progress  and  we  are  getting  results  from 
the  electric  weirs  and  that  the  lamprey- 
cide program  is  going  along  very  well. 
When  we  go  back  into  the  House  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  an  arti- 
cle from  my  .hometown  paper  on  that 
matter.  The  Bay  City  Times,  of  June 
1 7 .  1 962     The  article  follows : 

Lamprft   Control  Definite 
(By  Woodle  Jarvls) 

Detour  —Nearly  90  percent  of  all  sea 
lampreys  in  Lake  Superior  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  chemical  stream  treatment 
program  of  the  past  4  years,  according  to 
the  moet  recent  figures. 

The  lung-sought  turning  point  in  the 
struggle  against  the  vampires  was  reached 
this  spring  when  the  count  of  lampreys  cap- 
tured In  electric  weirs  dropped  to  one-tenth 
of  what  It  has  been  in   recent  years. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  destroying  9 
out  of  10  lampreys  already  is  showing  on 
Lake  Superior's  trout  population.  jCommer- 
clal  fishermen  in  recent  months  have  re- 
ported heavy  catches  of  4-year-old  trout  In 
perfect  condition,  unmarked  .  by  lamprey 
scars  In  past  seasons,  this  year  class  would 
have  been  virtually  wiped  out  by  lamprey 
attacks. 

Tlie  dramatic  destruction  of  adult  lam- 
preys, anticipated  by  both  United  States  and 
Canadian  authorities  for  this  year,  was  dis- 
closed by  the  count  of  spawning  lamj>reys 
taken  in  electric  weirs  on  29  Lake  Superior 
spawning  streams. 

On  June  1.  at  the  halfway  point  in  the 
spawning  season,  only  3.630  lampreys  had 
been  captured  as  compared  to  28,981  taken 
in  the  same  weirs  during  the  same  period 
liist  year. 

These  figures  are  for  the  United  States 
side  of  Lake  Superior,  ranging  from  the  Wals- 
ka  River  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Wiscon- 
sin's Amnicon  River  near  Duluth,  and  oflS- 
cials  say  the  Canadian  catch  has  shown  a 
similar  dramatic  drop. 

The  missing  lampreys  are  the  ones  that 
have  been  killed  as  larvae  In  the  stream- 
beds  during  the  past  4  years  and  never 
reached  the  point  where  they  could  mature 
and  enter  Lake  Superior  to  prey  on  fish. 

This  means  that  attacks  on  fish  have  been 
roduced  90  percent  during  the  past  year. 
This  reduced  predatlon  began  to  show  up 
last  fall,  when  the  scarring  rate  on  trout 
dropped  suddenly  toward  the  rero  point. 

With  continued  treatment  and  retreat - 
nient  of  Superior  streams  going  on  each  year. 
tlie  lamprey  population  is  expected  to  show 
a  further  decline  in  the  yecirs  ahead. 

Authorities  in  charge  of  the  program  cau- 
tiously refuse  to  predict  complete  victory  over 
the  vampires.  They  say  the  mcM^  they  hope 
ioT  is  to  reduce  attacks  to  theMevels  of  10 
years  ago. 

The  two  largest  lamprey  spawning  streams 
on  the  south  Superior  shore  continue  to  be 
tlie  Big  Two  Headed  River  In  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin's  Brul^-Rlver. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  they  requested 
sooaethinf  like  2J20tt  new  jobs.  I  be- 
Ueve  thai  this  biU  will  allow  them  about 
900  of  those.  I  do  not  think  we  can  state 
exactly  how  many,  but  I  will  say  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  I  be- 
lieve this  is  still  too  many  new  jobs.  It 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  kno^*' 
that  the  total  of  travel  exprase  for  the 
Department  of  CommCTce  is  reported  to 
be  about  $10  million  a  year.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  expense  of 
travel  of  Idembers  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  agencies  in  the 
executive  department  are  far  ahead  of 
us;  do  not  forget  that.  So  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  $10  million  is 
asked  for  traT^  expenses,  both  foreign 
and  domestic. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  statement  about  the  ship  construction 
subsidy  {vogram.  The  administration 
reduced  that  this  year  to  $50  million  from 
$98  million  last  year.  That  is  a  phc^y 
reduction.  Contracts  are  going  to  have 
to  be  made  next  year,  so  you  may  have 
to  look  fcH^ard  to  this  amount  being 
increased.  I  think  every  member  of  the 
subcoaunittee  is  in  agreement  that  this 
$50  million  figure  is  just  a  figure  that 
was  put  in  here  to  make  it  look  a  little 
better  in  the  budget.  Really  it  ought  to 
be  a  little  higher  than  that. 

Another  agency  that  you  are  going  to 
see  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  is  that 
of  the  Area  Redevelc^ment  Administra- 
ti(Hi.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
distressed  area  as  far  as  the  paper  in- 
dustry is  ecmcemed,  because  I  do  not 
know  an  agency — and  you  are  getting 
them  in  yottr  ofBce — that  can  issue  more 
press  releases  than  this  one.  Here  are 
press  releases  for  less  than  a  month. 
On  the  3d  of  July  they  issued  eight  in 
1  day.  On  the  7th  of  July  they  issued 
nine  in  1  day.  They  are  really  undis- 
tressing  the  paper  industry  if  it  is  dis- 
tressed. "Hiey  are  requesting  increases 
in  personnel  and  getting  into  the  very 
area  where  I  believe  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  doing  a  better  job 
than  the  Ai'ea  Redevelopment  people. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  authorized  by 
law,  and  we  have  to  do  what  we  can  to 
provide  the  appropriations,  although  in 
my  personal  opinion  they  are  not  dohig 
the  Job  that  they  arc  stating  in  their 
propaganda. 

They  have  a  formula  that  every  time 
they  make  a  loan  it  means  the  creation 
of  X  thousand  new  jobs.  You  will  find 
nothing  in  the  justifications  that  will 
bear  out  that  that  is  th?  case.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  more  disappointed 
group  of  Members  of  Congress  than 
those  from  say  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. When  the  hearings  were  held, 
not  cMie  loan  from  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administraticm  was  made  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia 
was  distressed,  and  I  think  one  loan 
had  been  made  there.  I  believe  they  are 
getting  ready  to  pour  out  more  money, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  record  indicates 
that  this  is  a  successful  operation.  We 
hope  that  it  will  be,  but  I  have  serious 
nusgivings  about  it. 

The  U.Sw  Information  Agency  I  be- 
lieve in  this  appropriation  is  adequately 
funded.      If   we   have   some  criticisms 


about  these  activities  here,  mine  wpuld 
be  this,  that  they  are  not  hard-hit)ting 
enough  in  their  propaganda,  they  are 
not  selling  the  American  way  the  way 
they  should.  I  hope  this  will  be  por- 
rected.  The  best  commodity  we  |ia\e 
to  export  is  the  free  enterprise  system. 
We  should  do  better  in  this  area.  3  re- 
gret the  lack  of  time  makes  it  impOi>- 
sible  to  go  more  into  detail  in  regard 
to  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  NJortli 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Bonner  I,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marinti  and 
Fisheries.  j 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  highest  regard  and  respect  for  this 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, led  hy  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  RooneyI  and  the  tank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleanan 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow  J . 

I  was  surprised  to  some  extent  vhen 
I  noticed  a  reduction  in  the  budgeted 
item  for  the  Federal  Maritime  Coraimis- 
sion  of  $800,000.  Reorganization  plan 
No.  7  provided  for  the  estabUshmeatit  of 
the  Fedeial  Maritime  Commission  as  a 
separate  agency  on  August  12,  1961..  Its 
primary  purpose  was  to  insure  a  tnorc 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  shipping 
statutes.  Immediately  following  the  re- 
organization, two  major  shippmg  bills 
were  enacted  after  intensive  coii$res- 
sional  investigation.  The  first  of  Hheso 
bills  related  to  the  dual-rate  contract 
structure  of  the  steamship  conferences 
and  foreign  carriers  in  commerce  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  second  pro- 
vided for  the  licensing  and  regul»ting 
of  foreign  freight  forwarders.  Bothi  en- 
acted after  intensive  and  exhaustive 
hearings,  represent  major  revisions  of 
statutes  and  require  the  Commission  to 
greatly  expand  its  activities  to  insure 
enforcement.  | 

In  addition,  the  Antitrust  Subcoiilmit- 
tee  completed  a  3-year  invesLigatioai  into 
the  shipping  laws,  conference  agree- 
ments, and  other  practices  detrin^tntal 
to  our  foreign  colnmerce.  Its  repoii  in- 
cluded numerous  recommendations  call- 
ing for  the  Commission  to  assume  new 
responsibilities  and  increase  its  enforce- 
ment to  more  effectively  admiiiiste»  the 
statute  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  against  unreasonable  tates 
and  shipping  practices. 

These  actions  by  this  Congress,  name- 
ly, establishing  a  new  agency  to  pii^vidc 
more  vigorous  enfoicement  of  the  law: 
enactment  of  new  legislation  placing 
greater  i-egulatory  authority  in  the  Com- 
mission; and  committee  recommehda- 
tions  for  the  Commission  to  expand  its 
activities  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can shipper,  exporter,  and  importer  u  ere 
made  in  fiscal  1962. 

This  was  the  first  year  of  operatiijn  of 
the  Commission  as  a  separate  agency. 
Funds  were  made  available  on  the  basis 
of  business  as  usual  under  conditions 
existing  prior  to  the  reorganization  and 
made  no  provision  for  a  staff  required  to 
accommodate   the   aforementioned  ac- 
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tions  by  this  Congress. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commissioii  has 
presented  a  budget  request  for  $2,900,000 


which  provides  for  a  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 300  employees  in  1963.  The  need 
for  a  staff  of  this  size  was  urged  as  far 
back  as  last  October  upon  enactment  of 
the  new  legislation.  Efforts  to  obtain  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  19«2 
were  unsuccessful,  and,  if  staffing  per- 
mitted in  1963  should  be  insufficient,  the 
years  of  ."^tudy.  investigation,  and  hear- 
ings in  Congress  will  have  resulted  in  es- 
tablishing .statutes  on  the  books  without 
providing  adequate  means  of  enforce- 
ment. 

The  appropriation  proposed  in  H  R. 
12580  in  the  amount  of  $2,100,000  which, 
I  understand,  covers  fvmds  for  all  ex- 
penses, including  the  additional  require- 
ment for  rental  of  commercial  office 
space  since  sufficient  Government-owned 
space  is  unavailable,  ^"ill  only  jjermii 
200  man-yeais  of  employment.  This  i.s 
approximately  100  less  than  the  num- 
l)er  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
ur  ;ed  as  the  minimum  necessary  to  meet 
its  rcspon-sibilities.  Congress  created 
this  new  atiency.  gave  it  additional  dutie.^^ 
and  recommended  expanded  regulatory 
effort.  The  degree  of  effectiveness  of  the 
Commi.'^sion  in  implementing  these  ac- 
tions i.s  largely  dependent  ujxwi  adequate 
staffing. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  noticed  thai 
the  budgeted  item  for  the  Pedeial  Man- 
time  Administration  to  cairy  out  the  en- 
forcement of  exi.^ting  laws  prior  to  the 
reortranization  and  thf  other  require- 
ment brought  on  them  by  the  i-eorgan- 
Ization  plan.  I  notice  the  item  of  $800- 
000.  a  reduction  from  the  recommended 
budget.  Naturally.  I  was  concerned  for 
from  time  to  time,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  ha.s  had  the  Maritime  Board 
and  the  new  Maritime  Commission  be- 
fore it  questioning  them  about  carr>-ing 
out  their  i-pspon.sibilities  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  importer  and 
exporter  and  particularly  vigorously 
with  respect  to  freight  forwarding  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  regulatory  laws 
applicable  the  stcam.ship  conferences. 
So  with  my  respect  for  this  subcommit- 
tee, naturally.  I  wanted  to  rise  here  to- 
day and  a.'^k  for  the  comments  of  this 
subcommittee,  for  I  am  certain  they  went 
into  this  matter  pretty  thoroughly  he- 
fore  they  reduced  this  amount  from  the 
budgeted  recommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
t;entlcman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  tientleman  from  NorUi 
Carolina  !  Mr.  Bonner '. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  would  like  for  the 
.vubcommitlfcc  to  explain  to  the  Houic 
why  this  tremendous  reduction  was 
made  m  this  budgeted  item  which  is 
for  tlie  protection  of  importers  and  ex- 
porters and  the  general  public  who  de- 
pend on  water  borne  commerce — not 
only  American  flag  vessels  but  foreign 
vessels  that  have  to  be  supervised  under 
the  laws  already  on  Li.e  books. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  committee  did  go  into 
thi.5  matter  very  thoroughly.  This 
agency  asked  for  a  100-percent  increase 
in  personnel  or  an  increase  of  133  new- 
positions.  The  committee  felt  that  was 
too  much  and  we  reduced  that  by  50 
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percent.  We  think  they  can  do  a  good 
job  and  do  what  they  are  required  to  do 
with  this  50-percent  increase  in  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  I  am  sm-e  that  the 
subcommittee  did  examine  the  situation 
fully  and  fairly.  I  am  sure  too  that  the 
gentleman  understands  my  concern  lest 
this  now  agency  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  its  fimctions  due  to  lack  of  adequate 
staffing.  As  I  explained,  the  work  of 
this  commission  was  the  subject  of  3 
years  of  intensive  study  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  others.  We  found  that  the  regula- 
tory responsibilities  of  the  old  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  and  the  predecessor 
Maritime  Commission,  had  not  been 
properly  carried  out  and  that  the  work 
of  the  regulatory  portion  of  the  agency 
suffered  from  neglect  in  relation  to  the 
overall  activities  of  the  agency  as  a 
whole.  Thus,  we  felt  and  could  under- 
stand that  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties under  previously  existing  law  the 
new  Commission  had  to  have  a  greatly 
enlarged  staff  over  that  previously  as- 
signed to  regulatory  work. 

Then,  of  course,  with  the  added  bur- 
dens of  new  responsibilities  stemming 
from  the  enactment  of  the  Steamship 
Confeience  and  freight  forwarder  legis- 
lation last  year  it  seemed  that  the  budget 
request  for  a  still  further  increase  in 
quaUfled  staff  was  not  imreasonable. 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  assurances  of 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
that  he  and  the  subcommittee  will  fol- 
low the  activities  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission closely.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  knows  the 
problenxs  of  the  American  shipping  in- 
dustry as  well  as  any  man  in  this  Hotisc 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  it  appears  that 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  cannot  be  carried  out 
tmder  the  appropriation  contained  in 
this  bill,  he  will  be  the  first  to  move  to 
remedy  the  situation. 
.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  is  adequately  staffed  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  7  and  under  the  im- 
portant regulatory  laws  dealing  with 
both  international  and  domestic  water- 
borne  transportation  which  it  is  obligated 
to  administer. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  think 
this  is  the  fii-st  time  I  will  have  only  one 
or  twc)  amendments  to  offer  to  this  bill. 
I  have  tried  repeatedly  in  the  past  to  cut 
the  li(iuor  and  entertainment  funds.  I 
think  I  will  let  someone  else  offer  the 
amendments  this  year,  if  they  so  desire. 
Nevenheless,  I  am  opposed  to  more  than 
a  million  dollars  being  appropriated  in 
this  b.U  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  assure  my  colleague 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  recompense  him 
for  the  time  I  now  take. 


My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter 
written  by  the  late  Abigail  Adams  to 
Mary  Cranch,  dated  September  5,  1784, 
on  this  very  subject.  Her  husband,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  was  then  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  France.    She  said: 

I  have  become  steward  and  bookkeeper  de- 
termining to  know  with  accuracy  what  our 
expenses  are,  and  to  prevail  with  Mr.  Adams 
to  return  to  America  If  he  finds  himself 
straitened  as  I  think  he  must  be.  Mr.  Jay 
went  home  because  he  could  not  support  his 
family  here,  with  the  whole  salary.  Mr. 
Adams  is  determined  to  keep  as  little  com- 
pany as  he  possibly  can.  but  some  entertain- 
menu  we  must  make  smd  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  them  To  wmoiint  from  50  to  60 
guineas  at  a  tlnip.  More  Is  to  be  performed 
by  way  of  negotiation  many  times  at  one  of 
these  entertainments,  than  at  20  serious  con- 
versations, but  the  policy  of  our  country  has 
been,  and  still  Is.  to  be  a  pennywlsc,  and  a 
pound  foolish. 

We  stand  on  suflRcient  need  of  economy, 
und  In  the  curtailment  of  salaries.  I  sup- 
pose they  thought  It  absolutely  necessary  to 
cut  off  their  foreign  ministers.  But  my  own 
Interest  apart,  the  system  is  bad.  for  that  na- 
tion which  degrades  their  own  ministers  by 
obliging  them  to  live  in  narrow  circum- 
stances cannot  expect  to  be  held  in  high 
estimation  themselves.  We  spend  no  eve- 
nings abroad,  make  no  suppers,  attend  very 
few  public  entertainments  or  spectacles  as 
they  are  called,  and  avoid  every  expense  that 
Is  not  held  indispensable.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
think  it  hard,  that  a  gentlemen  who  has  de- 
voted so  great  a  part  of  his  Ufe  to  the  public 
service,  who  has  been  the  means  In  a  great 
metisure.  of  procuring  such  extensive  terri- 
tories to  this  country,  who  saved  their  fish- 
eries, and  who  is  still  laboring  to  procure 
them  further  advantages,  should  find  It  nec- 
essary so  cautiously  to  calculate  his  pence 
1<jt  feur  of  overrunning  them. 

Do  we  not  have  just  about  the  same 
situation  today?  And  do  not  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
want  our  diplomats  to  have  sufficient 
funds?  We  want  them  to  have  enough, 
but  we  do  not  want  them  to  have  so 
much  that  they  become  wasteful,  in- 
temperate, and  extravagant.  That,  gen- 
erally, has  always  been  the  p>osition  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute,  was  there 
not  a  little  bargain  to  compensate  me 
for  time  you  have  taken? 

Mr.  ROONEnr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
protest. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  that  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  think  he  used  the  better  part  of 
3  or  4  minutes. 

I  suppose  the  problem  of  entertain- 
ment has  been  with  us  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic,  but  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  I 
live  in  a  place  where  I  can  see  the  New 
State  Department  Building,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  night  that  the  lights  do  not 
burn  brightly  at  the  "Top  of  the  Mark" 
on  that  building. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  it  has  come  to  my  attention, 
that  this  committee  should  inquire 
whether  the  taxpayers  are  being  reim- 


bursed for  the  electric  light.  Janitorial 
service,  wear  and  tear,  and  other  such 
tilings  at  the  new  btillding  when  used 
by  outsiders.  In  my  town  of  Brook- 
lyn when  an  affair  is  held  In  a  public 
school  or  other  public  btillding.  somebody 
must  pay  the  cost  of  the  electric  light, 
janitorial  and  cleaning  service,  and  so 
forth.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
State  Department  should  not  insist  upon 
the  same  thing  for  all  the  nonofficial 
functions  being  held  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  consumed  another  minute  of 
my  time  with  that  speech. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  State  E>e- 
partment  cflBcials  or  who  that  is  using 
it ,  but  the  fact  is  that  plush  setup  on  top 
of  the  State  Department  Building  is  be- 
ing operated  almost  every  night. 

There  are  a  great  many  questions  that 
ought  to  be  asked  about  this  bilL  Not 
so  long  ago  I  read  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  hiring  only  girls  five  feet  in 
height  to  go  down  to  Ecuador. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairmart,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  will  try  to  be 
very  brief. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield,  but  I  am  curious 
to  know  why  they  have  to  be  jtist  5  feet, 
and  not  5  feet  2  with  eyes  of  blue. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  in  the 
State  Department  here  in  Washington 
in  charge  of  personnel  thinks  that  be- 
cause a  girl  is  more  than  5  feet  tall  she 
should  not  be  assigned  to  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  because  she  cannot  get  male 
dates.  He  apparently  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  she  is  a  capable  code  clerk.  His 
paramount  criterion  is  whether  she  may 
be  invited  out  to  dinner. 

The  following  is  from  pages  571  and 
572  of  the  State  Department  hearings: 

Mr.  RooKKT.  My  attention  has  been  caUed 
t3  an  interesting  article  also  in  this  morn- 
ing's newspaper.  Mr.  Jerry  Kluttz  reports 
that : 

••Por  reasons  of  romance.  State  is  giving 
preference  for  its  Jobs  in  Ecuador  to  single 
girls  who  are  shorties,  no  more  than  5  feet 
tall. 

"The  Department  for  years  had  been  as- 
signing G-girls  tothat  country  routinely  and 
without  regard  to  their  height.  Many  were 
lonesome  and  dissatisfied  because  they  were 
rarely  asked  out  socially  by  Ecuadorian  men. 
A  diplomatic  sleuth  went  to  work  and  came 
up  with  this  happy  solution: 

"Send  short  girls  with  low  heels  to  the 
Soutli  American  country.  Ecuadorian  men 
are  small  and  short  by  our  standards  and 
they  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  taking  out 
girls  who  are  taller  than  they  are. 

"Preliminary  evidence  Indicates  tbe  plan 
is  a  success.  The  5 -foot  O -girls  are  break- 
ing Into  the  country's  social  life;  they're 
happier,  and  they  do  better  work." 

Is  that  accurate  reporting? 

Mr.  Pollack.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
permission  to  go  off  the  record  a  moment. 

Mr.  RooNiT.  No,  we  are  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Pollack.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is — ^let 
me  take  a  second  to  think  of  my  answer. 

Mr.  RooNET.  You  can  take  5  minutes  to 
figtire  out  the  answer  to  this.  If  you  need  to. 

Mr.  Pollack.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid 
I  am  the  "diplomatic  sleuth"  that  Is  referred 
to  in  that  article. 

Mr.  RooNST.  That  was  my  next  question. 

Mr.  Pollack.  That  Is  Mr.  Kluttz'  choice 
of  language,  not  mine.  I  was  in  Guayaquil 
for  a  very  brief  visit  last  fall  and  did  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  every  emplosree  at 
that  poet,  and  a  minor  point  was  made  of 
the   problem  in  Ecuador  posed   by  a  single 
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American  girl  of  unusual  height  finding 
suitable  male  companionship,  and  I  did 
bring  back  to  Washington,  among  many 
other  notes,  the  suggestion  that  this  be 
taken  Into  account  in  making  assignments  to 
a  post  like  Guayaquil.  I  think  this  Illus- 
trates the  variety  of  problems  we  are  con- 
fronted with  at  our  posts  abroad.  This  is 
Just  one  of  the  many  things  that  have  to 
be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  I  assume  the  article  Mr. 
Kluttz  wrote  is  correct,  then? 

Mr.  Pollack.  In  essence;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNET.  I  thought  you  were  too  busy. 
Mr.  Pollack,  to  be  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  love  life  of  your  people  in  any  post? 

Mr.  Pollack.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  to  keep  one 
of  our  valued  staff  employees  happy  and  con- 
tent it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  assign- 
ment according  to  height,  we  hope  to  do 
that;  If  it  means  providing  a  place  for  rest 
and  recuperation,  we  hope  to  do  that.  It  is 
Important  that  we  try  to  have  people  who 
stick  to  their  Jobs  instead  of  moving  them 
and  reassigning  them,  which  would  mean 
additional  costs. 

Mr.  Cedesberg.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  RooNET.  I  £issume  you  gave  that  to 
Mr.  Kluttz,  did  you,  Mr.  Pollack?t 

Mr.  Pollack.  Are  we  off  the  record,  sir? 

Mr.  RooNET.  No.  We  are  on  the  record. 
This  is  the  kind  of  nonsense  that  gets  your 
Department  in  trouble. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  an  absurdity. 
Screening  out  girls  over  5  feet  high.  In 
other  words,  the  State  Department  now 
attempts  to  regulate  the  love  life  of  its 
employees  in  terms  of  stature. 

There  are  many  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask. 

For  instance,  this  cultural  setup  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  reception  center  out 
there.  I  have  some  information  about 
that,  and  I  have  written  the  State  De- 
partment, but  I  am  having  a  tough  time 
getting  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  join 
with  others  who  have  paid  tribute  to  a 
great  Member  of  this  body,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Fred  Marshall]. 
We  shall  miss  him. 

I  would  like  to  incorporate  in  what  I 
have  to  say  all  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  about  him.  He  has  been  an 
excellent  Member  of  this  committee,  and 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  up  a  duty  for- 
merly taken  over  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  reference  to  discus- 
sions of  these  bills.  We  always  listened 
very  carefully  to  the  chairman  when  he 
would  get  into  the  question  of  the  judi- 
ciary, when  he  explained  to  the  commit- 
tee how  the  bankruptcies  were  increas- 
ing, when  he  would  point  out  they  are 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
and  tell  us  about  the  great  increase. 

But  strangely  enough,  during  this  ad- 
ministration he  has  been  silent. 

May  I  point  out  what  our  record  shows. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
bankruptcy  cases  filed  in  1962  will  ap- 
proach 170,000.  In  1963,  the  total  fil- 
ings will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  185,000,  or 
40,000  in  excess  of  the  number  of  cases 
filed  in  1961. 

So  the  bankruptcies  have  increased 
this  year,  they  increased  last  year,  and 


this  is  in  all  areas,  including  busijiess, 
individuals,  and  agriculture. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  in  se- 
quence year  after  year,  we  ought  to  point 
out  this  year's  figures  so  that  we  cait  see 
what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  is  the  wa^'  we 
are  getting  the  country  moving  alliead 
again. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sribuld 
like  to  discuss  several  othtr  matters. 
May  I  first  discuss  very  briefly  Home 
matters  in  Commerce.  The  gentletnan 
from  Iowa  has  been  pointing  to  the  rep- 
resentation allowances,  and  so  has  thi.s 
committee. 

You 'will  find  this  on  page  305  of  the 
hearings  of  the  committee.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  we  have  no^^•  in 
the  Commerce  Department  a  Travel 
Bureau.  We  voted  for  it.  I  did  not. 
-  We  have  a  Travel  Bureau  that  1«  all 
over  the  world  trying  to  induce  people 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  to  travel 
over  here.  They  had  some  pretty  feood 
gimmicks  in  this.  | 

You  will  find  in  here  one  of  the  gim- 
micks that  was  used  over  in  Looidon. 
There  was  a  double-decker  bus  with  a 
combo  band  and  Indians  on  it.  They 
drove  through  the  streets  of  Lonidon, 
England,  with  the  combo  band  and!  the 
Indians.  This  is  to  attract  people  to|\'isit 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  was  also  on 
that  double-decker  bus  a  port  recepqion- 
ist.  This  comes  up  in  another  bill  in- 
volving immigration  and  naturalization. 
But  it  is  very  interesting,  when  we  talk 
about  the  Indians,  when  we  talk  about 
the  cowboys  and  Indians  goin^  through 
the  streets  of  London  with  a  port  recep- 
tionist aboard  who  has  in  her  po-sse^sion 
letters  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  inviting  people  to  visit  our 
country. 

During  the  investigation  I  turned  lo 
my  chairman  and  I  said,  "Did  you  k)now 
about  this?"  The  gentleman  from  Mew 
York  I  Mr.  RooneyJ  i-eplied.  T  am  blush- 
ing. It  is  all  news  to  me."  But.  we  Were 
made  to  feel  much  better  about  it,  be- 
cause the  next  thing  that  the  head  of 
this  agency  told  us  was,  •Well,  they  are 
locked  up  every  night  at  7  o'clock.  The 
combo  band  and  the  Indians  and  the 
port  receptionists  are  locked  up  at  7 
o'clock.  They  cant  do  much  danfia'^e 
from  7  on." 

Now,  there  is  another  matter  I  wiah  to 
refer  to.  I  do  not  have  the  par^'e  nutiiber 
here,  but  I  can  point  out  to  you  ^hat 
they  had  to  say  about  it.  This  is  on  the 
question  of  the  representation  allow- 
ances. We  asked  them  why  they  net'ded 
as  much  money  as  they  had,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  again,  in  London,  the 
only  justification  for  the  thousands  of 
dollars  they  wanted  for  representation 
allowance  and  the  only  specific  case  they 
could  give  us  was  the  ca.se  of  where  one 
of  their  representatives  proceeded  to  a 
seashore  resort  in  England  and  took  six 
people — took  them  to  tea.  I  think;  v.e 
should  all  feel  vei-y  happy  that  at  IK  a.^t 
this  agency  is  now  taking  our  EiiHh-'^h 
cousins  to  tea  at  seashore  resort$  in 
Great  Britain.  But,  I  hope  that  the 
Members  will  read  the  statement  of 
this  travel  agency  and  then  deteiihine 


in  your  own  minds  whether  or  not  you 
feel  the.se  are  justifiable  expenditures. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  I  would  hke  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  the  director  of  this 
agency  has  been  speaking  across  the 
country  on  this  .subject,  and  I  notice  in 
the  Los  Anueles  Times  of  July  19  that 
he  was  telling  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  agency.  He  said  that  the 
statistics  prove  that  they  have  been 
doing  a  preat  good.     He  said: 

Already  Gilmore  emphasized,  with  the  16- 
pproent  Increase  experienced  in  the  first  4 
months  c)I  thi.s  year-  and  they  are  our  p>oor- 
est  for  tourists — we  ve  attracted  147.000  vLsi- 
tors  spending  an  average  of  $540  each. 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  course,  what  is  happen- 
ing is  that  the  economy  of  Europe  has 
increased  and  the  people  are  traveling, 
but  I  still  have  confidence  in  the  free 
entrrpri.sc  of  our  own  people,  the  air- 
lines, the  steamship  companies,  and  oth- 
ers, to  put  out  the  proper  travel  infor- 
mation. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  wanted  to  point  out.  Mr.  Gilmore  is 
taking  credit  for  this  accomplishment 
the  agency  had  nothing  to  do  with.  He 
said  in  the  hearings,  which  you  are  quot- 
ing from,  that  their  advertising  was  not 
even  going  to  start  until  February  or 
March  of  this  year,  and  they  were  not 
going  to  open  offices  until  June  or  July 
of  this  year.  They  have  not  even  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  take  credit  for 
the  first  4  months  of  this  year. 

Mr  BOW.  That  is  ncht."  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  should  like  now  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  State  Department.  I  join  in  what 
has  been  said  by  the  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me,  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Marshall!.  There 
are  some  fine  people  in  the  State  De- 
partment: many  of  them  fine,  dedicated 
Americans,  trying  to  do  a  pood  jol».  Too 
many  times.  I  think,  perhaps,  we  point 
at  the  ills  in  this  Department  rather  than 
some  of  the  good,  and  I  want  to  at  least 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  are  dedicated. 
But.  there  are  things  that  disturb  me. 
and  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  .something  that  disturbs 
me  and  I  think  will  disturb  you.  We 
have  a  Bureau  of  Re.search  and  Intelli- 
gence m  the  State  Department  headed  by 
a  gent'eman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  l{\\<- 
man.  When  he  was  before  the  commit- 
tee he  brought  with  him  some  secret  re- 
ports which  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
read.  And.  after  I  had  read  the.se  re- 
port,s  I  said  to  Mr.  Hil.sman,  'Do  these 
friL;hten  you  as  they  do  me?"  And  tlien 
we  di.scu.s.sed  some  thintrs  which  were  in 
them,  which  I  rannot  repeat  on  the  floor. 

But.  I  said.  "Who  gets  these  reports?" 
He  .said.  •Well,  the  President  gets  them, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State."  I  said,  I 
think  we  are  in  bad  shape."  He  said. 
•Well,  we  certainly  can  improve,  and  I 
think  we  are." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  followed  through  on 
these  documents.  When  he  started  talk- 
ing about  them  I  said,  "Are  we  off  the 
record  or  are  we  now  reading  from  a 
secret  document?    Arc  you  opening  this 
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document  up  so  I  may  xise  it  publicly?" 
He  said,  "May  I  supply  you  with  an  un- 
classified, sanitized  version  of  this?"  I 
asked  hipi.  "What  does  sanitized  mean? 
Do  you  have  one  that  is  sane,  and  this 
is  not  sane?"  He  said,  "Sanitary."  I 
said.  "Cleaned  up?"  I  said,  "You  have 
been  reading  from  these  documents 
which  are  presented  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  had  to  be 
cleaned  up?" 

Then,  listen  to  this:  I  shall  not  read 
all  of  this  because  time  will  not  permit 
He  said: 

Thi;  point  I  wanted  to  make  here  is  that 
there  La  some  utility  in  having  a  person 
write  documents  that  are  not  fully  cleared 
and  do  not  have  to  go  through  the  whole 
clearance  process.  Of  course,  some  of  these 
statements  you  have  read  arc  not  completely 
valid  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
half-truths  and  partial  truths  which  will 
make   people   sit    up   and   think. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  secret,  highly  in- 
formed, the  intelligence  reports  that  go 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Statt;  of  the  United  States  upon  which 
our  foreign  policy  Is  based,  by  the 
language  of  the  head  of  that  Depart- 
ment, on  the  one  hand  may  be  half- 
truths  here  and  partial  truths  which 
will  make  people  sit  up  and  think— to 
make  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State — to  make 
them  sit  up  and  think,  they  submit  par- 
tial truths  and  half-truths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  time 
we  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  situations 
of  this  kind.  I  regret  the  necessity  that 
I  feel  in  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress.  But  it  would  seem  to 
me  trtat  this  is  a  very  dangerous  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Department  many  things  being 
done  for  which  there  is  no  necessity. 
We  could  have  reduced  this  bill  last 
year  I  feel  by  more  than  $1  million  if  we 
had  'Aken  out  the  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda that  was  being  circulated  in  be- 
half of  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 
Why,  there  were  divisions  of  the  State 
Department  in  publication  after  publi- 
cation where  people  were  assigned  to  the 
•  White  House  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  the  sole  purpose  of  propa- 
gandizing for  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram. I  asked  the  Director  of  Public 
Afrai;-s  this:  "Now.  you  have  been  print- 
ing t:ie  speeches  made  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Ball.  Will  you  print  mine?"  I 
had  been  speaking  against  it.  Oh,  no; 
'we  will  only  print  the  one  side."  I 
pointed  out  and  I  said  'That  is  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  to  the  people  to  in- 
fluence the  Congress."  and  he  admitted 
it.  "i'ou  will  find  that  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings  of  the  Deficiencies  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  in  complete  violation  of  title 
218.  section  1913.  when  they  are  using 
public  funds  in  departments  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  propagandizing 
the  American  public  so  that  they  may 
make  their  wishes  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
fluence legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  something  has  been 
said  about  the  numbers  of  employees. 
I  might  say  with  reference  to  the  State 


Department  that  I  give  them  credit  for 
this:  Under  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
there  were  no  new  employees.  There 
were  12  in  their  entire  bill  and  they  were 
in  the  cultural  exchange  program.  How- 
ever, the  thing  that  concerned  me  was 
the  Commerce  Department.  The  De- 
part of  Commerce  was  asking  for  2,200 
new  employees.  They  had  built  it  up 
last  year.  We,  actually,  under  the  bill 
granted  appropriations  for  1,377  em- 
ployees, the  total  of  new  employees  un- 
der this  bill.  I  have  not  the  time  to 
list  them,  but  I  will  put  them  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  asked  for  2.200  jobs  in  ad- 
dition to  those  they  had  last  year? 

Mr.   BOW.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  2  or  3  weeks  ago  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  that 
all  agencies  and  departments  of  Govern- 
ment could  do  a  more  efficient  job  with 
a  substantial  reduction  in  emplo.Mnent. 
I  applauded  that  statement  and  thought 
he  should  be  commended  for  it.  I  had 
been  led  to  believe  from  that  statement 
that,  certainly,  substantial  reductions  in 
employees  would  be  recommended  by  the 
Department  in  this  bill  and  in  thf  esti- 
mate that  came  before  the  committee.  I 
am  amazed  at  the  statement  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  requested 
more  than  2.000  additional  employees 
above  the  number  they  had  last  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  committee  reduced 
that  number  by  896.  I  do  not  think 
we  went  far  enough.  I  think  we  could 
have  reduced  it  some  more.  But,  as  I 
say,  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
there  are  some  areas  where  he  wanted 
to  go  one  way  and  we  wanted  to  go 
another;  but  we  are  in  agreement  on  this 
bill.  I  believe  there  are  some  areas 
where  greater  reductions  could  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  on  the  reduc- 
tions. The  point  that  I  am  making  is 
that  the  Department  asked  an  increase 
of  2.200  jobs  above  those  they  had  last 
year. 

Mr.  BOW.  Tliat  is  correct,  I  will  say 
that  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  in  some  of  our  executive  sessions,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lips- 
comb] and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  CederbercI  raised  the  same 
question  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  now  raising.  That  is  the 
question  of  the  Secretary's  statement 
which  he  made  over  the  country  that 
they  would  be  more  efiBcient  with  far  less 
employees,  that  there  were  people  he 
would  like  to  get  rid  of.  We  thought 
that  it  was  an  excellent  time  and  place 
to  accommodate  the  gentleman.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  not  accommodated  to 
the  degree  that  I  felt  he  should  have 
been  accommodated. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  chairman,  m 
view  of  the  fact  we  are  discussing  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment of  the  departments  in  ques- 
tion, I  think  it  proper  to  note  here  that 
the  total  number  of  permanent  em- 
ployees on  the  Federal  payroll  as  of  May 
31.  1962.  was  2.478,791.    On  January  1. 

1961,  the  number  of  permanent  em- 
ployees on  the  Federal  payroll  was  2.372,- 
580.  In  other  words  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees increased  more  than  106,000  in 
the   17 -month   period,   ending  May   31. 

1962.  These  figures  were  given  to  me 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  made 
a  computation  of  the  increased  pajToll 
resulting  from  such  increased  number 
of  employees  some  time  ago.  Such  in- 
creased payroll  amounts  to  almost  $600 
milUon  per  year.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  considering  a  tax  reduction 
when  we  have  a  deficit  such  as  we  had 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  think  we 
should  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  al- 
leged justification  for  any  additional 
Fedeial  employees. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  that 
these  figures  I  am  giving  you  as  to  the 
number  of  employees  are  rounded  out 
by  the  committee  staff. 

They  are  not  exact  positions  but  are 
accurate  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to 
estimate.  The  increase  under  this  bill 
will  be  3,201  employees.  But  we  reduced 
the  number  from  the  request  that  was 
made  by  1.960.  I  should  also  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Jonas]  asked  some  questions  about 
the  bill  and  what  we  did  with  the  Marl- 
time  Commission.  I  think  we  were  very 
fair  to  the  Maritime  Commission.  We 
gave  them  76  new  employees.  This  is  an 
agency  just  getting  imderway.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  when  the  reorganization 
plan  was  on  the  floor  we  were  told  that 
this  was  going  to  save  us  money.  Like 
so  many  other  things,  when  you  separate 
an  organization  and  have  new  organiza- 
tions you  end  up  so  that  it  costs  more 
money  than  if  you  had  Just  not  bothered 
with  it  in  the  first  place.  I  think  we  were 
very  generous  in  providing  these  addi- 
tional employees  and  I  would  suggest  to 
that  Commission  that  they  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  their  budget  in  the  future. 
If  you  will  read  the  justifications  I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  any  justification  any- 
where for  any  additional  employees 
above  those  which  we  approved. 

Small  Business  had  an  increase  of  430. 
That  is  one  of  the  larger  ones.  They 
made  a  good  case  before  the  committee. 
But  I  think  that  was  a  proper  allowance, 
although  we  reduced  them  by  48  positions. 

Mr.  Chaii-raan.  I  think  this  bill  overall 
is  a  good  bill.  As  I  have  said,  there  are 
some  areas  in  which  I  would  have  favored 
further  reductions.  But  we  have  an 
agreement  and  I  should  hope  that  next 
year  these  agencies  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
McCullochJ  l^as  just  brought  out,  that 
we  are  in  a  serious  situation,  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  tax  reduction  to  prevent 
a  recession.  If  we- are  going  to  have  to 
reduce  taxes  we  are  going  to  have  to  re- 
duce costs,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
reduce  these  big  bills.    I  hope  when  they 
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bring  up  the  budgets  next  year  they  will 
keep  that  in  mind  because  I,  for  one,  will 
light  against  any  increase  in  these  budg- 
ets if  there  is  any  effort  to  reduce  taxes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  the  fine  presenta- 
tion he  has  made,  for  the  way  he  has 
thoroughly  gone  into  this  budget  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce. 

I  have  read  the  hearings.  He  has  con- 
tinually throughout  the  hearings  dug  in- 
to the  agency  budget  to  cut  out  every  bit 
of  waste  and  fat  in  these  agencies. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman: 
Several  years  ago,  in  fact,  in  September 
of  1960,  the  86th  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution. Public  Law  86-796.  At  that  time, 
I  was  joined  by  the  U.S.  Senator,  now 
President,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  getting  that 
resolution  through,  inviting  certain  for- 
eign countries  to  send  representatives  to 
the  United  States  this  summer  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  international  parachute 
jumping  contest.  It  will  take  place  in 
Massachusetts  next  month.  I  am  in- 
formed that  28  nations  have  accepted, 
including  Russia.  Italy,  Britain,  France, 
Yugoslavia,  Japan,  Korea,  and  many 
other  countries.  I  requested  under  Pub- 
lic Law  87-256.  the  Cultural  Exchange 
Act,  funds  to  finance  this  international 
contest.  I  was  turned  down  by  the  State 
Department  and  informed  that  this  par- 
ticular international  contest  did  not  have 
priority. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
all  the  parachute  jumpers  are  all  Com- 
munists? 

Mr.  CONTE.    No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  probably  the 
gentleman's  problem,  because  recently 
they  paid  the  expenses  of  a  Communist 
Soviet  Union  track  team  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia to  compete.  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  all  seriousness,  however, 
that  this  committee  does  not  allocate 
for  specific  projects.  In  other  words, 
they  do  not  come  before  us  and  ask  for 
specific  projects,  they  give  the  overall 
picture  of  what  they  expect  to  do.  But 
we  do  not  have  line  items.  I  hope  per- 
haps some  day  we  can  have  line  items 
in  this  bill  so  we  can  begin  to  do  some 
of  that. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  has 
called  our  attention  to  the  cultural  pro- 
gram. It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
th'fe  State  Department  brought  to  this 
country  at  considerable  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense from  Poland  a  hot  jazz  combina- 
tion without  knowing  that  they  were  a 
jazz  combination.  They  thought  they 
were  bringing  to  the  United  States  at 
Government  expense  four  separate  ex- 
changees. Lo  and  behold,  they  arrived 
in  Washington  and  participated  in  the 
Washington  Jazz  Festival,  then  went  up 
to  the  Newport  Jazz  Festival.  They  w^re 
on  television.  This  indicates  how  little 
the    people    in    the   State   Department 


know  about  the  background  of  ttoose 
they  bring  here  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  should  go  back  and 
point  out  to  the  people  from  all  these 
other  countries  coming  in  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachua^tts, 
now  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
one  of  those  who  helped  get  through  !this 
project  to  invite  these  people  here.  It 
seems  to  me  that  fact  should  have  some 
influence  on  getting  some  of  the.se  fund.s 
released  for  the  gentleman's  parachute 
exhibitions  up  there.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  experience  a  youns  lady  had 
the  other  day  of  jumping  2.000  feet  Into 
a  lake  has  dampened  their  spiriUs,  but 
this  committee  has  nothing  to  do  N^ith 
that.  If  it  did.  I  am  sure  many  of  these 
activities  would  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  ROONEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  j/ield 

9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flco  ida 

I  Mr.  SiKESl. 
Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  .should 

like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee an  exchange  which  appeai-s  on 
page  94  of  the  hearings  on  the  judiciary, 

in  which  the  gentleman  from  Minnetsota 

I  Mr.  Marshall  1  afeked  thi.s  que.stioni: 

What  is  the  reason  for  that  increase 
bankruptcy  cases? 


Ill  tlie 


This  of  course  has  to  do  with  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr 
Bowl  on  the  increase  in  bankruptcy 
cases.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  testif:fin^', 
said  this: 

Sir.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  tell  ymi  the;  rea- 
son for  it.  The  only  thing  I  can  tell  ytu  i.s 
the  character  and  kind  of  ca.=es  coming  be- 
fore the  courts.  The  majority  are  fileU  by 
salaried  people.  Tlie  proportion  run.s  iiow 
about  90  percent  employees  or  salaried  {peo- 
ple and  10  percent  bustne.'-s  firms.  I  t|hink 
Mr.  Covey  would  say.  if  he  were  here,  that 
primarily  the  reason  for  the  salaried  person 
going  Into  bankruptcy  is  overextended  credit 

Thus,  it  would  appear,  may  I  sajy  to 
the  Committee,  that  the  increa^sing  nium- 
ber  of  bankruptcies  is  pretty  largeily  a 
matter  of  people  who  are  in  debt  for 
something  they  should  not  have  bou.uht 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  covers  a  Ivide 
area  of  important  subjects.  Other  tjhan 
independent  offices,  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee  embraces  the  widest  field 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Our  work  extends 
from  the  complexities  of  the  State  De- 
partment which  through  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  which  to  all  intensive 
purposes  is  an  aim  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. From  theie.  however,  we  bi'onch 
out  to  completely  unrelated  activities. 
We  take  in  Justice  and  the  judiclaiy. 
This  brings  in  the  Supreme  Court  wjiich 
is  against  prayer  in  the  schoohs— ^and 
sometimes  I  think  is  against  the  United 
States.  It  also  takes  in  the  Civil  Rl|;hts 
Commission.  This  one.  I  shall  vote  to 
do  without  and  have  done  so  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  since  I  think  it  repre- 
sents a  waste  of  money  and  a  public 
nuisance.  Then  we  go  over  to  the  bifoad 
field  of  the  Department  of  Commprce 
which  includes  highways,  maritime,  Cen- 
sus. ARA,  Small  Business,  and  heaven 
knows  what  else.  And,  if  that  is  not 
enough,  we  throw  in  some  "related  agen- 


cies" which  extend  all  the  way  to  the 
Rama  Road  in  Nicaragua.  Altogether, 
this  bill  embraces  100  separate  appro- 
priations items.  Corralling  all  these 
under  one  heading  is  about  like  achiev- 
ing unification  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

These  are  highly  important  agencies 
of  Government.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
were  to  direct  much  more  time  to  dis- 
cussing them  here.  I  can  assure  you. 
howevt-r.  thai  considerable  time  was 
taken  in  the  considerations  of  the  Ap- 
propriation recommendations  which  are 
before  you  The  memlxns  of  this  sub- 
committee are  old  hands  at  their  job. 
I  believe  the  recommendations  that  ai'c 
made  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
.sound  ones  Aliich  merit  the  endorsement 
of  the  Hou.se. 

Initially  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
efforts  of  the  chairman  to  keep  nones- 
sential (xpenditures  to  a  minimum. 
With  him  the  work  of  tliis  subcommittee 
IS  J  U.St  about  a  full  time  enterprise.  He 
knows  more  about  the  work  of  the  agen- 
cies of  Government  represented  here 
than  does  any  other  person  in  Congres.s — 
and.  I  suspect,  more  than  any  other  per- 
.son  111  Government.  Because  he  tries  to 
hold  spending  down,  he  rubs  some  peo- 
ple the  wrong  way;  particularly  tho.sc 
people  who  do  not  want  spending  held 
down.  There  has  been  a  furor  in  .some 
quarters  about  criticisms  he  has  directed 
toward  .some  of  the  shows  which  arc 
hired  to  travel  abroad  at  ridiculous  prices 
to  represent  culture  in  America.  Much 
of  this  pros  ram  has  been  a  ridiculous 
wa.ste  of  money,  and  the  chairman  is 
ri'jht  in  what  he  has  done.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that  in 
the  CoiiKie.ss. 

Lot  u.s  talk  for  a  moment  about  ARA. 
It  is  a  new  agency.  It  is  just  getting  a 
feel  for  the  work  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  it.  It  enjoys  the  .services  of 
topflicht  personnel.  With  these  consid- 
erations in  mind.  I  feel  that  the  agency 
IS  doing  a  Rood  job  and.  that  it  will  make 
an  increa-singly  valuable  contribution  to 
the  economy  ol  the  Nation. 

There  have  been  delays  in  this  pro- 
gram which  are  regrettable.  Because  of 
the  delays  there  arc  .some  who  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  program.  I  do  not  fee! 
this  IS  a  fair  evaluation.  Ground  rules 
had  to  be  established  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  State  and  local  agen- 
cies had  to  be  achieved.  I  am  confident 
that  more  sub.stantial  progress  will  be 
made  in  the  future.  This  agency  fills 
a  long  existing  need.  There  are  areas  in 
our  country  whose  economy  is  stagnant. 
For  one  rea.son  or  another,  the  growth 
and  propre.ss  whicli  are  characteristic  of 
so  many  communities  have  passed  them 
by.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of 
the  people  in  tho.sc  area.s  who.se  economy 
is  standing  still.  But,  whether  or  not  it 
is  their  fault,  the  fresh  ideas  and  in- 
spiration and  the  monetary  wherewithal 
which  are  available  through  ARA  can 
trigger  new  activity,  new  growth,  and  a 
new  revitalization  of  the  economy  in 
many  such  areas. 

In  its  broader  field,  the  SBA  has  one 
of  the  ablest  administrators  in  Govern- 
ment in  John  Home.  This  agency  has 
rendered  very  material  service  nation- 
wide, and  my  contacts  indicate  this  serv- 
ice is  constantly  improving.     That  does 


not  mean  everyone  can  get  a  loan  who 
wants  it.  The  Government  must  have 
somt  rules  of  procedure  and  a  reason- 
able certainty  of  getting  its  money  back 
when  a  loan  is  made.  Even  so.  I  believe 
that  SBA  in  most  cases  makes  every 
effor',  within  reason  to  grant  loans  and 
that  the  agency  has  filled  a  very  definite 
Tieed — and  filled  it  successfully. 

Moving  to  another  area,  I  consider 
that  USIA  has  made  one  of  the  most 
Significant  improvements  that  has  been 
shown  by  any  agency  of  Government  in 
the  past  year.  Edward  R.  Murrow  as 
Administrator  has  obviously  devoted  his 
very  special  talents  to  the  fullest  in  be- 
half of  USIA.  He  has  accepted  his  ap- 
pointment as  Administrator  as  a  work- 
ing assignment  and  by  his  example,  he 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  person- 
nel of  this  important  Agency. 

It  is  an  extremely  important  Agency. 
We  have  not  been  too  successful  at  toot- 
ing our  own  horn.  As  propagandists,  we 
are  a  poor  second  to  the  Russians.  For 
instance,  we  seem  largely  unable  to 
convince  India  that  democracy  is  good 
for  the  world,  and  good  for  India.  We 
have  no  trouble  getting  that  nation  to 
take  our  money,  but  her  leaders  persist 
in  carrying  on  a  love  affair  with  Com- 
munist Russia.  We  pay  the  bills.  The 
Communists  enjoy  her  favors.  In  Latin 
America,  despite  all  our  efforts  and  all 
our  dollars,  the  Communists  have  made 
a  great  many  people  feel  that  the  United 
States  is  a  friend  of  the  ruling  elements 
and  not  a  friend  of  the  masses  which 
oftentimes  are  oppressed  by  those  same 
ruling  elements. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  approach  of  USIA  to  foreign  audi- 
ences. Under  the  present  administra- 
tion, a  tar^  greater  effort  is  made  to  talk 
to  people  in  their  own  language  and  in 
language  which  carries  a  meaning  we 
want  them  to  receive.  I  am  certain  we 
still  have  far  to  go,  but  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain progress  is  being  made — and  this  is 
the  important  thing, 

I  want  to  talk  principally  about  the 
State  Department.  I  speak  of  it  with 
disappointment  and  with  some  sense  of 
frustration.  Now.  let  me  hasten  to  say 
that  I  consider  there  has  been  improve- 
ment in  some  areas  of  foreign  policy. 
If  this  had  not  been  true,  we  would  have 
been  out  of  Berlin  and  out  of  southeast 
Asia  by  now.  In  these  instances,  the 
United  States  has  reacted  to  pressure  as 
a  proud  and  powerful  nation  should  re- 
act. We  have  lejected  efforts  to  push  us 
around.  This  is  not  the  picture  every- 
where. In  many  parts  of  the  world,  we 
still  are  looked  upon  as  a  pushover  in  a 
conference.  We  give  the  impression  of 
wanting  to  give  away  our  money,  asking 
nothing  in  return.  In  too  many  cases  we 
Hive  the  impression  that  we  are  trying  to 
net  along  with  everybody.  We  baby  the 
neutrals.  We  nurse  the  immature  found- 
ling nations  which  we  helped  bring  mto 
the  world  prematurely  and  for  which  we 
have  now  been  saddled  with  major  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  am  not  proud  of  the  State  Depart - 

•    ment.     I  know  that  it  includes  many 

dedicated  and  patriotic  individuals.    But 

there  is  still  too  much  of  business  as 

usual — not  enough  of  the  recognition  of 


the  sobering  responsibility  which  is  ours; 
a  responsibility  which  requires  realism 
and  toughness.  We  are  a  powerful  na- 
tion. We  have  the  power  to  enforce  a 
peaceful  world.  Failure  to  exert  that 
power  results  in  a  foreign  policy  which 
leads  nowhere.  Let  me  give  one  illus- 
tration. A  few  American  warships  in  the 
waters  off  New  Guinea  would  have  been 
enough  to  stop  any  talk  about  war  over 
that  territoi-y.  Instead,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  and  currently  we 
are  credited  with  negotiating  New- 
Guinea  away  from  the  Dutch  and  into 
Indonesian  hands.  The  Dutch  are  our 
friends.  The  Indonesians  are  Commu- 
nist dominated.  The  fallacy  of  our 
policy — or  the  weakness  of  our  efforts,  as 
the  case  may  be — is  clear  enough. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  State  Depart- 
ment infoi-med  Senate  investigators  that 
it  had  censored  the  word  "victory  "  from 
anti -Communist  speeches  of  Defense 
leaders  because  this  implies  an  all  or 
nothing  approach  leaving  no  rea-son  for 
accommodation.  To  me,  it  is  a  shocking 
thing  that  our  principal  agency  for  for- 
eign policy  can  consider  that  we  have 
any  pohcy  in  mind  but  victory.  When 
America  s  leaders  at  any  level  think  in 
terms  of  compromise,  we  have  entered 
upon  a  dangerous  stage  in  our  Nation's 
historj'.  When  victory  is  eliminated, 
only  compromise  or  defeat  is  left. 

A  short  time  ago.  I  saw  a  listing  of  aid 
to  the  nations  which  voted  agamst  the 
United  States  at  Punta  del  Este.  It 
was  twice  as  substantial  as  the  aid  given 
to  the  people  who  voted  with  us.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  the  United  States 
treats  its  enemies  better  than  its  friends. 
Certainly  the  neutrals  have  the  inside 
track  on  Americas  largesse,  and  nothing 
is  required  or  expected  in  return.  This 
makes  no  .sense  in  my  book.  I  learned  a 
long  time  ago  to  help  the  people  who 
help  me.  A  touch  of  realism  in  dealing 
with  the  nations  of  the  world  who  look 
to  us  for  help  will  bring  many  of  those 
who  now  work  both  sides  of  the  street 
around  to  evidence  of  support  for  democ- 
racy. 

It  is  easier  to  ti-y  to  get  along  with 
ever>'body  than  it  is  to  provide  vigorous 
and  positive  leadership,  but  we  cannot 
afford  that  kind  of  policy.  We  are  the 
prime  target  of  the  Communists.  We 
are  fighting  for  our  lives — for  the  life  of 
America.  But,  we  are  not  fighting  very 
hard.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  young 
man.  a  patriotic  young  American  only 
21  years  of  age  who  was  captured  behind 
enemy  lines  guring  the  American  Revo- 
lution. He  was  tried  as  a  spy  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  And  then,  with  a 
,  rope  already  knotted  around  his  bared 
throat,  he  broke  his  steadfast  silence 
with  words  which  echo  down  the  cor- 
ridoi-s  of  time.     He  said: 

I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country. 

Not  long  ago  another  young  American 
went  on  trial  for  his  life  in  Soviet  RUvSsia, 
Here  is  what  he  said: 

I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing — I  know 
now  I  was  risking  world  peace.  My  supe- 
riors were  responsible. 

I  hope  there  are  not  too  many  like  that. 
I  hope  there  are  not  too  many  who  are 
looking  for  an  easy  way  out.    Now.  I 


know  the  American  State  Department  is 
not  just  looking  for  an  easy  way  out  in 
its  dealmgs  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  but  I  do  not  think  the  world 
knows  it.  And  only  the  State  Depart- 
ment can  convince  the  world  this  Nation 
has  a  firm  foreign  poUcy;  that  we  intend 
to  lead  to  freedom  those  nations  which 
want  freedom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     All  tine  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    I — DEPARTMENT    Or    STATE 

AdmiUL^tration  of  foreign  affairs 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Department 
-)f  State,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  includ- 
ing   expenses    authorized    by    the    Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended   (22  U.S.C 
801-1158).  not  otherwise  provided    for;   ex- 
penses necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
and    obligations    of    the    United    States    In 
Germany  ( including  those  arising  under  the 
supreme   authority   assumed   by   the  United 
States  on  June  5.  1945,  and  under  contrac- 
tual arrangements  with  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  I ;  salary  of  the  United  SUtes 
member  of  the  Board  for  the  Validation  of 
German  bonds  m  the  United  States  at  the 
rate  of  »17.100  per  annum;   expenses  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Educational.  Scien- 
tific,  and   Cultural    Cooperation   as   author- 
ized by  sections  3.  5,  and  6  of  the    Act   of 
July   30,    1946    (22   U.S.C.   287o,   287q.   287r); 
purchase    (not   to   exceed   sixteen,   of   which 
four   are   for  replacement   only)    or   hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  printing  and  bind- 
ing  outside   the    continental  United   SUtes 
without  regard  to  section   11  of  the  Act  of 
March   1,   1919    (44  U.S.C.    Ill);    services   as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1946  (5  use.  55a) ;  purchase  of  uni- 
forms:  payment  of  tort  claims,  in  the  man- 
ner   authorized    in    the    first    paragraph    of 
section  2672.  as  nmended.  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  when  such  claims  arise  in 
foreign  countries;  dues  for  library  member- 
ship in  organizations   which   issue  publica- 
tions to  members  only,  or  to  members  at  a 
price  lower  than   to  others;   employment   of 
aliens  by  contract   for  services   abroad:    re- 
fund of  fees  erroneously  charged    and  paid 
for  passports;    radio  communications;    pay- 
ment In  advance  for  subscriptions  to  coin- 
mercial   information,   telephone   and  similar 
services  abroad;   care  and  transpwrtatlon  of 
prisoners  an*' persons  declared  Insane:   ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  law  (18  USC.  3192», 
of  brtnging  to  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  persons  charged  with   crime:   and 
procurement    by   contract   or   otherwise,    of 
services,  supplies,  and  facilities,  as  follows: 
(1)    translating.  (2)    analysis  and  tabulation 
of  technical   Information,  and    (3)    prepara- 
tion of  special  maps,  globes,  and  geographic 
aids;    $140,710,000.   of  which   not   less    than 
$12,000,000  shall  be  used  to  purchase  foreign 
currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
Treasury    of    the    United    States:    Provided. 
That  passenger  motor  vehicles  in  possession 
of   the   Foreign  Service  abroad  may   be  re- 
placed in  accordance  with  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  August  1.  1956  (70  Stat.  891 ) ,  and  the 
cost,   including   the  exchange  allowance,  of 
each     such    replacement    shall     not    exceed 
•3,800  in  the   case  of  the  chief  of  mission 
automobile  at  each  diplomatic  mission  (ex- 
cept  that  eight  such  vehicles  may  be  pur- 
chased  at   not  to   exceed  $7,800  each)    and 
$1,500  in  the  case  of  ^11  other  such  vehicles 
except  station  wagons. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  had  the  floor  he 
ran  out  of  time.    I  was  asking  certain 
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questions  about  Public  Law  87-256.  I 
would  like  to  pursue  this  subject  a  bit 
further.  As  I  understand  the  law — I  am 
reading  here,  it  says: 

TJ.S.  representation  In  international  artis- 
tic, dramatic,  musical,  sports,  and  other  cul- 
tural festivals,  competitions,  meetings  and 
like  exhibitions  and  assemblies. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  gentleman's 
mind  that  this  international  parachuting 
championship  is  included  within  this  law 
and  that  funds  could  be  provided  for  it 
by  the  State  Department  if  they  saw  fit? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  very  broad  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  takes  in  most  anything. 
We  have  included  the  World's  Fair  in 
New  York,  and  other  items  of  that  kind, 
and  I  think,  yes,  it  would  undoubtedly 
cover  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  must  say  I  regret,  and 
I  am  somewhat  distressed  to  learn  some 
of  the  things  that  have  happened  under 
this  law.  The  State  Department  brings 
a  jazz  band  from  Warsaw  to  the  United 
States  under  the  auspices  of  this  law. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  asked  the  State  De- 
partment to  bring  these  24  nations  here 
to  the  United  States  to  compete  in  this 
International  contest,  and  we  requested 
$100,000.  We  were  not  asking  the  De- 
partment to  pay  their  airplane  fare  over 
here.  We  were  only  asking  for  money 
to  conduct  this  meet  itself. 

This  is  ridiculous.  Very^  soon  the  rep- 
resentatives of  these  countries  are  com- 
ing over  here.  Let  me  read  some  of 
them:  Australia,  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Hungary,  India, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Russia,  South  Africa, 
Spain.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  United  States  will 
participate  in  this  meet. 

When  I  could  not  get  money  for  that, 
then  I  went  to  the  Defense  Department 
to  try  to  obtain  some  tents  and  bedding. 
I  was  promised  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment -  that  they  would  cooperate,  but 
only  yesterday  I  learned  we  cannot  get 
the  tents  and  cots  unless  we  get  en- 
abling legislation  through  the  Congress. 
Time  is  of  the  essence. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  think  of  all  these 
people  coming  over  here,  these  teams  of 
five  men  from  each  country  and  we  do 
not  have  tents  and  bedding  to  accom- 
modate them.  We  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  try  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  all  over  the  world,  yet  in  this 
case  we  are  asking  for  only  $100,000  from 
the  State  Department  and  they  will  not 
give  it  to  us.  The  Defense  Department 
will  not  give  us  even  tents  or  cots  or 
communications  systems  to  take  care 
of  this  important  world  competition. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  know  of  the  strenuous  efforts  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  made  in  trying  to  get  the 
State  Department  to  cooperate  insofar 
as  this  parachuting  contest  which  is  to 
take  place  up  at  Orange,  Mass.,  is  con- 
cerned. He  discussed  this  matter  with 
me  some  time  back.  The  State  Depart- 
ment or  those  in  control  did  not  see  fit 
to  send  a  budget  estimate  to  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  the  comihittee  is  now 


and  has  been  in  the  position  wherft  we 

do  not  have  a  budget  estimate  or  «  re- 
quest for  funds  for  this  parachute  ton- 
test.  Again  I  say  I  know  how  hard  and 
how  long  the  distinguished  gcntlojiian 
from  Massachusetts  worked  on  this 
project. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  certainly  appreciate  efiery- 
thing  the  gentleman  from  New  York  *nd 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tried  to  dt)  for 
me.  They  realize  the  predicamci^  we 
are  in. 
On  this  matter  there  ha."^.  been  a  «eso- 
lution  passed  by  the  U.S.  Cong|iess. 
signed  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
pushed  through  the  Senate  by  tlie  tiicn 
Senator  Kennedy,  inviting  the  naiion.s 
over  here.  It  is  ridiculous,  it  is  a  shame 
for  them  to  come  at  all  when  wc  do  noi 
have  a  tent  <jr  a  cot  for  the  participants 
to  use.  We  are  using  a  school  building. 
yet  we  do  not  have  cots  to  put  in  the 
school,  so  that  they  can  sleep  there,  At 
the  same  time  we  are  bringing  thesei  jazz 
bands  from  Warsaw  to  kick  up  their 
heels  and  spend  the  taxpayers"  hard- 
earned  money.  We  send  abroad  G<)me- 
dians,  who  put  on  a  disgraceful  perform- 
ance that  hurts  the  image  of  the  Ujiited 
States  with  other  countries — the  very 
countries  we  are  trying  to  win  ovfr  to 
our  side. 

I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  read  the  Record  tomoiirow 
morning  and  answer  my  appeal  for  help 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Jnove 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  I  should  fcring 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  fcome 
additional  information  on  the  subject 
discussed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bow]  a  little  while  ago,  with  refer- 
ence to  Roger  Hilsman.  I 

I  do  so  because  I  know  Mr.  Hilsinan. 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  him,  a^id  I 
know  that  he  is  making  a  .significant 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  an  im- 
portant area,  southeast  Asia.  I  wa$  not 
present  at  the  discussion  in  the  conimit- 
tee  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Bow]  referred,  and  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  what  happened  there 
with  authority.  But  I  do  feel  that  it 
will  be  well  if  I  read  into  the  RecOpd  a 
letter  which  Mr.  Hilsman  sent  to  me 
after  I  had  asked  him  for  some  explana- 
tion of  the  misunderstanding  betN\een 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow)  and 
himself,  both  of  whom  I  regard  j  very 
highly.  j| 

Here  is  what  he  said:  'I 

July  20,  1962 
Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  i 

House  of  Representatives:.  I 

Dear  Mr.  Sikes:  This  Is  in  response  u\  your 
request  for  an  explanation  of  the  mi.su|ncler- 
standing  between  Mr.  Bow  and  me. 

Mr.  Bow  and  I  were  discussing  thei  'e.\- 
ternal  research"  program.  In  this  program 
the  State  Department  signs  contracts  with 
experts  in  a  university  or  private  butiness 
to  do  a  study  that  the  State  Dcpa^ljment 
needs  but  cannot  do  itself,  usually  bticaus<? 
the  study  requires  Special  skills.  | 

Mr.  Bow  and  I  were  dlscus.sing  off  the 
record  one  particular  study,  on  the  Commu- 
nists" use  of  guerrilla  warfare  as  a  means  of 
aggression.  Mr.  Bow.  as  he  said  in  tHe  re- 
port, did  not  have  time  to  read  the  litudy, 
since  it  was  the  size  of  a  small  bonlc,  Hut  In 


glancing     at     it,     saw     one     statement     with 
which  he  did  not  agree. 

Tills  w.as  a  statement  of  Judgment  not  of 
facts  which  as  I  recall  characterized  a  for- 
eign government  as  '"highly  xjnstable"  and 
therefore  vulnerable  to  Communist  guer- 
rilla w.irfare. 

I  agreed  with  Mr.  E  jw  that  this  Judgment 
might  hive  gone  too  far.  He  asKcd  me  if 
the  .statement  was  iKjt  t.heref<jrc  a  'half- 
truth"  and  I  -Said  that  if  yiu  p.-cfer  that 
l.iiiguige  it  could  be  Ui-ctl. 

Our  further  di.^ctis.sion  on  the  recTd.  xi'.ed 
this  tinfortunnte  phrase  "half-truth."  But 
what  I  was  trying  to  say  is  as  follows: 

An  f>utfilde  coi^.iractor  otTer.<;  his  best  Jiidc- 
nuiUs.  ris  ho  is  hired  to  do,  and  this  is  good. 
I  might  not  agree  wiih  every  single  Judg- 
irfiit  that  every  one  of  our  coTitractors 
makes,  but  it  would  destroy  the  value  uf  get- 
ting outside  research  and  Judgments  if  we 
f'lrrtd  i/Utside  conlracti  r.-^  to  clear  their 
work  in  ;idv.T!ire  with  all  the  Bureaus  of  the 
.State  Dt'partmont  and  modify  them  accord- 
ingly belore  submitting  the  final  study. 

Tht^  particular  study,  in  fact,  h.^  been 
entirmously  useful.  It  .'^hows  how  the  C  un- 
nuiiu>'^,s  are  trying  to  use  gutrrilla  warfare 
to  conquer  iiations  friendly  to  the  United 
St.itcs.  It  ha5  helped  to  alert  our  Govern- 
ment to  a  Cunimuni.st  threat  ,il.  bas  fur- 
nished some  vrtltiablc  Ideas  on  hf<w  we  shmild 
mi  et  this  threat.  -  Some  of  the  suKKostlons 
in  this  study  arc  being  used  today  with  good 
effect  again.«t  the  Communists  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  .study  Is  used  today  by  our  Armed 
Forces  to  alert  our  stjldlers  to  the  Conunuiii.st 
threat  of  guerrilla  w.irfare  and  how  to  fight 
it. 

.\fter  the  nii!>under.st.inding  with  Mr  B'>w 
developed  I  tried  several  times  to  pet  to  see 
h'.m  to  expUiln  all  thi.";.  I  am  sure  that  once 
he  has  heard  the  full  rtory  he  would  agre« 
that  Ix  th  this  particular  study  and  the  ex- 
ternal research  prot,'ram  that  made  It  pos- 
sible are  valuable  aE.sets  m  tlie  struggle  our 
couiiiry  face.-i. 

Suiceieiy. 

ROCKR    HUSMAN 

Mr.  BOW.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  la.st  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  readms  that  letter  into 
the  Record,  and  I  am  glad-to  know  the 
extent  to  whicii  Mr.  Hilsman  has  gone 
to  ti->'  to  create  a  personal  feehny  on 
my  part  at-ainst  him  or  that  we  had  some 
ix)int  of  disameement.  That  is  as  far 
from  the  tioith  a.s  it  can  be.  I  was  ob- 
jectinu  because  he.  in  his  own  testimony. 
^a.\d  tliat  his  secret  rep>orts  to  the  Pres- 
ident^^and  the  Secretarv'  of  State  con- 
taint^  half-truths  and  partial  half- 
truth.s.  probably  from  people  who  said  it 
to  them.  There  is  no  disacreement  about 
whether  tliat  is  in  the  record  or  out  of 
the  record.  When  we  go  back  into  the 
House  I  am  t^oine  to  ask  permi.s.sion  to 
include  that  testimony  following  the  let- 
ter that  has  been  read  .so  that  you  can 
see  exactly  what  the  testimony  was  and 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  there  is  no  dis- 
aereement  on.  I  am  not  tryinc  to  attack 
Mr.  Hil.sman.  I  undersand  he  has  a 
ma'inificent  war  record.  He  was  a  guer- 
rilla fiehter  and  probably  a  great  pa- 
triot. My  objection  is  the  fact  that  he 
invited  the.se  people  in  from  the  outside. 
u.sincr  money  to  set  experts.  Why  do  they 
not  have  them  in  the  State  Department? 
That  is  where  they  are  supposed  to  have 
experts  on  intelligence,  on  things  of  this 
kind.  But  they  are  bringing  In  these 
people  from  the  outside  saying  they  do 
not  have  to  be  cleared  and  putting  In 
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half-truths  and  partial -truths  and  are 
not  vahd  in  some  respects.  If  that  is  the 
position  upon  which  our  foreign  pobcy 
is  decided,  no  wonder  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tion we  are  in  now  in  this  particular  area 
with  which  this  report  had  to  do,  south- 
east Asia.  What  is  the  situation  there 
today  as  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be? 
Are  we  In  worse  shap>e  now  because  of  the 
half-truths  and  partial-truths  and  in- 
valid statements  upon  which  our  policy 
has  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
State?  Now,  we  have  not  cleared  up  any 
situation  in  southeast  Asia,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  this  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  same  things  are  in  here.  Mr.  Hils- 
man has  tried  his  best.  He  has  had  dis- 
tinguished Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  distinguished  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  trying  to  arrange 
for  him  to  come  in  and  get  this  straight- 
ened up.  But  you  cannot  change  this 
record.  The  record  is  here,  and  I  ask 
every  Member  who  is  interested  in  the 
question  of  foreign  policy  to  read  the 
Record  tomorrow  with  this  testimony  in 
it  and  determine  for  himself  what  kind 
of  language  this  is  and  whether  this  is 
a  personal  feud  or  not. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  feel  that  I  must  com- 
ment on  the  gentleman'.s  reference  to 
conditions  in  southeast  A.sia.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  there  has  been  im- 
provement in  that  area,  that  for  the  first 
time  since  trouble  began  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  forces  of  that  country  are 
beginning  to  push  back  the  Viet  Cong. 
Over  a  period  of  years  the  Viet  Cong 
had  been  steadily  expanding  their  op- 
erations— and  their  control  of  territory. 
They  were  rapidly  increasing  their  num- 
bers, doubling  in  strength  al>out  every 
9  months.  Now  as  the  result  of  a 
stronger  policy  on  the  part  of  this  Na- 
tion in  foreign  affairs,  and  a  more  realis- 
tic policy  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government  that  picture  has  begun  to 
change.  For  the  first  time  the  Viet  Cong 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  are  being 
pushed  back.  They  are  finding  it  harder 
and  harder  to  obtain  supplies.  The 
villagers  are  being  encouraged  to  re- 
sist the  Viet  Cong,  and  they  are  doing 
so  in  more  and  more  instances. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
'gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Sikes  1 
now  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  last 
few  weeks  the  casualty  list  of  American 
boys  are  beginning  to  come  in  from 
southeast  Asia  and  that  there  is  a 
change.  There  is  a  change  in  casualty 
lists. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Because  the  Vietnamese 
forces  are  fighting  more  realistically  and 
more  aggressively  than  at  any  time  here- 
tofore. Our  forces  are  there  as  advisers. 
Their  presence  at  this  time  is  essential 
to  victory.  If  we  pull  them  out,  the 
Kentleman  knows  very  well  South  Viet- 
nam is  going  down  the  drain  and  that 
would  be  another  victoi-y  for  communism. 
Our  forces  are  exposed  to  danger,  and 
I  deplore  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  exposed  to  danger,  but  we 
are  now  beginning  to  win  that  conflict. 
There   is  no   other   course   for   victory. 


But  as  a  result  the  forces  of  democracy 
are  winning  in  the  world  for  a  change. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  establish  our  foreign  policy  on 
reports  of  half-truths  and  partial -truths 
and  some  which  cannot  be  valid. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  not  defending  the 
passage  in  tlie  hearings  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred.  I  simply  read  into 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from 
Mr.  Hilsman  which  showed  that  he  felt 
there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  and 
that  he  wanted  an  opportunity  to  trj-  to 
clear  up  that  misimderstanding. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
understanding because  of  the  language 
used,  and  it  can  be  read  in  the  Record. 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
interested : 

Policy    Research   Studies 
Mr    Bow    Who  reads  these  policy  researcli 
studies,  one  of  which  I  am  holding  In  my 
hand  marked    secret'"' 

Mr.  Hilsman.  That  particular  one  the 
President  has  .seen 

Mr.  Bow.  Did  It  frighten  him? 
Mr.   Hilsman.  I   am   not   guaranteeing    he 
read  it.     I  know  he  is  aware  of  the  contents 
Mr.    Bow    But    who    :n    your    Department 
reads  these '' 

Mr.  Hit  SM  A.N  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
read  it. 

Mr.  Bow  Was  he  frlght«ned  after  he  read 
if» 

Mr.  HiLS-MAN     In  what  way.  sir  ' 
Mr.  Bow.   The  way  I  ani  frightened  when  I 
read  it      We  are  in  awful  bad  shape 

Mr.  Hn.sMAN    Let  us  say  we  certainly  can 
improve,  sir.  and  I  think  we  are. 
I  Oft  the  record  » 

Mr.  Bow.  Hurriedly  going  through  the 
policy  research  study.  I  can  find  nothing  of 
any  real  substance  which  I  believe  con- 
tributes to  the  peace  of  the  world  or  to  a 
sound  foreign  p>olicy  for  this  country.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you.  if  we  can.  on  the  rec- 
ord. Just  how  much  good  this  has  done 

Mr  Hilsman.  Sir,  I  think  it  has  done  a  lot 
of  good. 

Mr.  Bow.  Where? 

Mr.  HILSMAN.  If  you  will  look  on  the  first 
page  past  the  letter  where  it  says.  'Major 
conclusions  and  fii^.dings."  the  first  one  is 
that  "the  key  to  fighting  guerrillas  is  to 
adopt  the  tactics  of  the  guerrillas  them- 
selves " 

Mr.  B<iw  Now  we  are  reading  from  a  secret 
document.  Are  you  opening  this  document 
up  so  I  may  use  it  publicly? 

Mr.  Hilsman.  May  I  supply  you  with  an 
unclassified,  sanitized  version  of  this^ 

Mr  Bow  What  does  snnitized  mean?  Do 
you  have  one  that  is  sane  and  this  is  not 
sane' 

Mr    Hilsman.  Sanitary. 
Mr.  Bow.  Cleaned  up? 

Mr  Hilsman  Cleaned  up.  meaning  remov- 
ing  

Mr  Bow  I  did  not  know  whether  you 
were   puting   sanity   or   sanitation   into   It. 

Mr.  Hilsman  Sanitation  in  the  sense  of 
Cleaning  it  up. 

Mr.  Bow.  It  is  a  rather  remarkable  thing 
that  you  want  to  submit  to  us  something 
which  has  been  cleaned  up.  You  mean  by 
that,  something  classified  should  be  taken 
out? 

Mr.  Hilsman.  Yes.  information  which  was 
acquired  through^  sensitive  sources. 

Mr.  Bow.  Were  the  things  I  Just  read  to 
you.  do  you  think,  classified? 

Mr.  Hilsman.  Some  of  them  may  have 
been.  sir.    I  would  have  to  check. 

Mr.  Bow.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hilsman.  Sir,  let  us  take  this  one.  the 
first  one.  "The  key  to  fighting  guerrlUas  is 
to  adopt  the  tactics  of  the  guerrilla*  them- 
selves." 


First  of  all.  I  think  this  Is  fundamenUUy 
true.  Perhaps  I  could  make  thU  point  by 
telling  you  an  anecdote.  I  was  in  B\»rma 
during  World  War  II.  and  a  guerrllU  my- 
self, operating  behind  the  enemy  lines.  At 
one  stage  we  had  blown  tip  bridges  and 
ambushed  trucks.  During  the  middle  of  a 
rather  large  battle,  the  Japanese  took  3,000 
men  out  of  the  line  of  combat  to  chase  this 
guerri  la  vinit. 

Mr.  Bow.  This  was  where? 

Mr.  Hilsman.  In  Burma,  in  World  War  II. 
an  OSS  guerrilla  unit  I  commanded.  The 
point  was  that  this  Japanese  unit  fought  as 
regiments  and  battalions  against  guerrillas 
They  were  the  trained  soldiers  and  we  were 
not.  I  remember  once  they  moved  their  bat- 
talions into  a  U-shaped  trap,  and  then  tried 
to  chivvy  niy  OSS  group  up  Into  this  trap 
We  just  went  off  Into  the  Jungle  and  faded 
away  They  closed  the  trap  on  air.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  of  thU.  the  Japanese  had 
suffered  over  100  casualtie*  and  the  OSS 
guerrilla  group  had  suffered  only  1.  It  was 
not  because  they  were  not  better  soldiers 
than  we  were.  They  were.  In  fact,  much 
better  soldiers  than  we  were.  But  they  did 
did  not  adopt  tactics  which  were  suitable  to 
fighting   guerrillas. 

Mr  Bow.  Do  you  think  this  document  has 
to  do  with  fighting  guerrillas? 

Mr    Hilsman.  Yes.  sir:  It  cerUlnly  does. 

Mr    Cederbehc.  Then  It  is  a  defense  paper. 

Mr  Hilsman.  It  is  not  a  defense  paper 
precisely  because  the  key  to  fighting  guer- 
rillas Is  basically  political.  If  you  do  not 
adapt  your  mlllUry  tactics  to  political  meas- 
ures or  measures  of  civic  action,  you  will  fall. 
In  this  particular  Instance,  for  example 
which  I  mentioned.  If  the  Japanese  had 
adopted  the  correct  military  tactics  and 
coupled  them  with  certain  civic  actions  thev 
would  not  have  failed.  This.  I  think.  Is  the 
fundamental  point  about  fighting  guerrillas, 
and  it  is  why  we  moved  into  this  field,  be- 
cause no  one  "that  we  could  t*ll,  and  we 
checked  this  out 

Mr  Bow.  With  your  experience  and  back- 
ground in  this,  why  did  you  not  write  the 
memorandum.  Instead  of  having  this  out- 
sider come  in  and  write  these  things  about 
our  country? 

Mr    Hilsman    I  helped  write  It.  sir. 
Mr.  Bow.  You  did  not  write  the  things  I 
read  to  you. 

Mr  Hilsman  No.  sir.  There  are  a  couple 
of  points  to  this.  One  Is  that  we  want  to 
do  this  as  a  supplement.  This  particular 
man  vised  some  expertise  inside  the  Depart- 
ment. Including  some  of  my  own  and  some 
of  my  own  experiences.     The  second   thing 

about  it 

Mr  RooNEY.  Expertise  Is  one  of  your  fa- 
vorite words,  is  It  not? 

Mr  Hilsman.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sorry  It  Is  a 
bad  word,  too.  I  agree  with  you,  I  cut  it 
out  of  all  the  written  things,  but  I  fell  into 
it.  here. 

Mr.  Rooney.  You  overlooked  one  here. 
Mr    Hilsman    I  apologize.     I  will  not  u.<ie 
It  any  more. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  here  was  that 
there  is  some  utility  in  having  a  person  write 
a  document  that  is  not  fully  cleared  and 
does  not  have  to  go  through  the  whole  clear- 
ance process.  Of  course,  some  of  the  state- 
ments you  have  read  are  not  completely 
valid.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  .\ 
half-truth  here  or  a  partial  truth  which  will 
make  i}eople  sit  up  and  think. 

Mr.  Bow.  If  I  am  sitting  down  in  the  Stale 
Department  and  this  is  given  to  me  as  a 
research  study  from  the  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research,  I  should  think  I  would 
have  a  right  to  believe  this  is  not  half-truth 
or  partial  truth  and  to  be  able  to  rely  upon 
it.  Is  our  foreign  policy  made  on  reports 
with  "half-truths"  or  "partial  truths';  that 
is  pretty  dangerous. 

Mr.  Hilsman,  It  should  make  you  think 
and  it  should  have  some  findings  which  are 
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usefiil  If,  In  your  Judgment  and  In  your  own 
experience 

Mr.  Bow.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  In  order 
to  get  the  people  In  tbe  State  Department 
to  tninJc.  we  have  to  feed  them  half-truth£? 
I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  would  hope  they 
are  much  nrare  intelligent  that  that  down 
there. 

Mr.  Hn^sMAK.  May  I  point  out  in  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  of  this,  I  stated  that  it  was 
done  by  a  consxiltant  working  full  time  with 
the  help  of  specialists  within  tbe  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research.  "Our  intention 
was  to  provide  research  that  would  be  a  use- 
ful input,"  but  it  was  net  necessarily  to  be 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Bow.  Where  does  It  say  that? 

Mr.-HiLSMAN.  I  am  sorry  sir,  in  the  letter 
of  transmittal. 

B4r.  Bow.  It  does  not  say  it  is  not  to  be 
the  lact  word. 

Mr.  HiLSUAN.  No. 

Mr.  Bow.  You  started  to  quote  from  the 
letter.  You  did  not  have  a  chance  to  put 
your  quotation  marks  where  they  should  be. 
Tou  read  some  pretty  good  language  but  it 
is  not  In  that  letter.  You  probably  should 
have  put  that  into  the  original  letter.  It  is 
not  there.  If  I  were  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  read  your  original  letter.  I  would 
take  it  this  is  something  I  could  rely  upon 
as  being  factual,  not  half-truth. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  during  the  general 
debate  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcwnmittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RooneyI  mentioned  and  read 
into  the  Record  a  letter  from  a  Mrs. 
Adams  which  was  dated  in  1784  describ- 
ing the  difficulties  of  John  Qulncy  Adams 
as  Ambassador  to  France.  In  that  reci- 
tation she  indicated  the  debt  that  this 
country  owed  to  him  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  saved  our  fisheries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  as  far 
as  I  know  he  is  the  only  Ambassador  or 
anyone  who  followed  the  policies  of  our 
State  Department  who  saved  any  of  our 
fisheries. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  myself, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macnuson]  ,  and  all  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  that  we  have  done  plenty 
to  save  the  fisheries.  There  is  plenty  of 
fish  money  right  now  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  was  referring  in  the 
policies  of  our  State  Department  and 
our  Ambassadors.  I  would  particularly 
refer  to  the  fact  that  no  Ambassador 
whff  ever  represented  this  coimtry  in 
Japan  was  able  to  save  our  fisheries, 
because  all  we  have  done  is  build  up 
and  help  the  fisheries  of  foreign  govern- 
ments while  these  foreign  nations,  in 
turn,  competed  with  us  and  through  im- 
ports ruined  our  own  industry  and  the 
fishermen  who  were  earning  a  liveli- 
hood through  that  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that  this 
year  in  Alaska  the  salmon  pack,  for  ex- 
ample, is  only  about  half  what  is  was 
last  year. 

All  during  recent  years  the  Japanese 
have  fished  in  the  North  Pacific  with 
nets,  taking  immature  salmon  while  our 


own  American  fishermen  could  nojt  use 
such  nets.  I  point  this  up  becauise  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  had  a  conserTiation 
bill  which  I  introduced  6  months  ago 
on  which  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee has  not  yet  had  reports  from 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  other 
agencies  concerned.  Thus  theiet  has 
been  a  delay  in  holding  a  hearing  and 
the  Congress  could  not  consider  a  means 
by  which  the  United  States  mi«ht|  pro- 
tect our  own  American  fishermen  and 
our  own  fishery  resources. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chaiirnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry has  come  in  for  some  adverse 
comment  today.  I  could  not  say  that 
thei'e  were  not  isolated  instances  Hherc 
it  was  justified. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  not  like  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  to  think  that  I 
have  any  animus  toward  the  enteftain- 
ment  industry.  I  am  one  who  has  known 
something  about  it  through  the  J-ears. 
I  worked  in  my  college  days  as  a  Mnion 
musician.  If  I  were  looking  for  tj  top- 
flight comedian,  as  I  mentioned  awhile 
ago.  I  would  pick  Buddy  Hackett.  In 
days  gone  by  we  had  Joe  Cook  and  his 
four  Hawaiians:  we  had  Fred  Allen :  we 
had  Joe  Penner  and  his  duck;  wp  had 
Eddie  Cantor;  we  had  many  really  top- 
notch  comedians.  If  we  must  hRve  a 
comedian  to  send  abroad  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  on  a  good  will  towr.  for 
goodness  sake,  let  us  get  a  good  onie  and 
not  a  ham  to  go  abroad  and  m^kc  a 
"damphool"  of  himself  and  all  of  us. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  in  what  the  gentlemiiin  has 
said.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  q\Uilified 
to  select  individual  performers  nor  com- 
ment on  the  specific  instances  critjicized 
here.  But  the  Record  should  show  that 
the  American  entertainment  indu.stry 
has  contributed  substantially  during 
both  the  hot  wars  of  yesterday  and  the 
cold  war  of  today  to  the  strength  Of  this 
Nation  and  to  an  understanding  Of  de- 
mocracy in  many  parts  of  the  wortd. 

The  selfless  contributions  over  the 
years  of  top  stars  such  as  Danny  iKaye. 
Bob  Hope.  Benny  Goodman.  Carole  Lom- 
bard, Ella  Fitzgerald.  Betty  Hutton,  and 
Glenn  Miller  should  be  remembered  by 
those  who  indict  the  professicni  as  Sf  Ifish. 

It  seems  elementary  to  me  that  Ajineri- 
can  artists  and  entertainers  provide  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  the  Ani^iican 
picture  we  are  intent  on  presenting  to 
the  developing  and  contested  patts  of 
the  world.  Our  form  of  government  and 
economy  is  well  knowTi  for  its  high  pro- 
ductivity and  high  Uving  standard^;  and 
is  sometimes  charged  with  being  to<l)  pre- 
occupied with  gadgetry  and  creature 
comforts.  Yet,  this  free  society  at  ours 
has  been  equally  productive  in  the  crea- 
tive arts,  the  theater,  and  music.  We 
can  be  proud  of  artists  of  the  caliber  of 
Isaac  Stem,  Igor  Stravinsky,  and  Helen 
Hayes,  and  groups  such  as  the  Ui^iver- 
sity  of  Michigan  Symphonic  Band  and 


the  Alvin  Ailey  Dance  Group  who  have 
let  millions  of  people  around  the  world 
see  this  side  of  our  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  words  of  critici.sm 
directed  on  this  floor  today  toward  many 
of  the  personalities  involved,  I  am  hope- 
ful my  colleagues  and  the  public  will 
read  the  comments  of  newspapers  around 
the  world  evidencing  the  goodwill  created 
by  this  i)rogram. 

The  atlUetic  feats  of  our  young  men 
and  women  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram are  a  forceful  answer  to  anti-Amer- 
ican pi-opa-;anda  abroad  that  we  are  a 
si)ft  people  living  in  a  decadent  society." 

It  has  been  implied  that  entertainers. 
unlike  all  other  professional  people  hired 
by  the  Government,  should  work  with- 
out compensation.  This  hardly  seems 
more  logical  than  to  contend  that  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  engineers  should  serve 
their  counti-y  without  compensation  be- 
cause they  are  professionals.  The  record 
discloses  that  in  most  instances  profes- 
sional artists,  like  all  other  professional 
people,  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  salary 
when  they  work  for  the  Government. 
Further,  I  doubt  Uiat  any  profession  has 
contiibuted  as  much  in  free  talent  over 
the  years  as  have  star  i)erformers. 

As  to  the  total  cost  of  the  program. 
$2*2  million  is  a  lot  of  money.  But  on 
a  comparative  basis,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  it  IS  about  as  much  as  tliis  Govern- 
ment spends  annually  on  maintenance 
of  the  .Senate  Office  Building  and  about 
one-fiftieth — not  fifth — of  the  cost  of 
mainlamin!^  one  B-52  bomber  wing  for 
1  year. 

I  re.spect fully  submit  that  we  would 
be  denying  ourselves  of  an  important 
weapon  in  this  ci-ucial  competition 
.should  we  neglect  this  program. 

I.  for  one.  salute  the  artists  who  have 
contributed  to  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  if  I  may  hfve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, with  respect  to  several  remarks  that 
have  been  made  on  the  tioor  this  after- 
noon relative  to  the  cultural  exchange 
activities.  About  a  year  ago  this  House 
and  the  Congress  rewrote  the  law  provid- 
ing for  cultural  exchange  programs.  It 
is  my  purpose  this  afternoon  to  try  to 
discover  a  little  more  specifically,  if  I  can. 
how  much  jnoney  is  in  this  bill  for  these 
cxchanqe  programs  and  for  what  pur- 
poses it  is  available. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  There  is  included  S40 
million.  That  is  the  exact  amount,  as  I 
recall,  and  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  in  this  Chamber  at 
the  time  that  tlie  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana a.s.^ured  the  Committee  of  th'^  Whole 
would  be  the  overall  cost  of  the  con- 
.solidatcd  cultural  exchange  programs. 

Mr.  ADAIR  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect: that  was  the  figure  that  was  given 
by  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wdl  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  further  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  familiar  wth  the  fact  that  at  the 
very  time  that  tliat  figure  of  S40  million 
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was  given  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the 
members  of  his  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee there  was  In  the  works,  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  a  request  that  would 
have  brought  the  program  up  to  about 
$91  million  a  year? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana is  now  familiar  with  that;  he  was 
not  at  the  time  the  hearings  were  being 
held.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  further  if  the  evidence 
before  his  subcommitLce  indicated  that 
this  sum  of  $40  million  would  do  an  ade- 
quate job  in  the  field  of  exchange  of  per- 
sons and  educational  and  cultural 
activities. 

.Mr  ROONEY.  I  should  fairly  say  in 
reply  that  when  it  came  to  the  markup 
with  regard  to  this  item  I  suggested  a  fig- 
ure in  excess  of  $40  million;  but  this 
figure  of  $40  million  represents  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  during  the  course  of 
the  markup,  during  which  all  the  pros 
and  cons  were  discussed.  In  other 
words,  representing  the  subcommittee, 
I  should  say  to  the  distingui.shed  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  the  committee 
feels  that  this  will  fuinish  an  ample  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  As  I  read  the  record  of 
the  hearings  and  the  report.  I  gather 
that  the  request  was  more  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $56  million. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  suie  the  gentle- 
man realizes  that,  as  pointed  out  at  page 
8  of  the  committee  rep>ort.  in  addition  to 
the  funds  that  are  in  this  item,  to  wit. 
S40  million,  the  Department  plans  to  uti- 
lize an  additional  $8,043,798,  which  Ls 
available  from  the  unexpended  balance 
of  prior-year  appropriations  for  "Inter- 
national Educational  Exchange  activi- 
ties— special  foreign  currency  program." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  So  there  is  in  effect  $48 
million-plus  available? 

Mr.  ROONEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  For  the  sake  of  the  rec- 
ord, what  was  the  budget  request  for 
this  item? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  budget  request 
was  in  the  amount  of  $56,657,000. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  s'rike  out  the  last  five  words. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  when  my  time  expired 
in  general  debate  I  had  started  to  ask  a 
question  concerning  the  cultural  setup 
in  v.  awaii.  I  should  like  to  know  from 
one  -.ide  of  the  aisle  or  the  other  whether 
we  arc  going  to  continue  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  out  there,  some  of  it  in  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  and  not  have 
title  to  the  buildings  or  to  the  land  on 
whic  h  the  buildings  are  erected.  Has  this 
sitiuition,  which  was  discu.ssed  to  some 
extent  last  year,  been  resolved? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  Lo  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  will  per- 
hapi.  recall  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  a  year  ago  raised  the  question 
about  the  lack  of  title.  The  grants  pro- 
vided that  we  could  be  put  out  within 
30  days.  This  has  now  been  changed. 
This  grant  has  been  entered  into  and 
the  ijtle  of  the  property  has  been  prop- 
erly researched,  and  we  have  an  unlim- 
cviir— •.)04 


ited  tenure  of  occupancy.  So  far  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  concerned,  the 
changes  were  made  tliat  now  give  us 
protection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman 
is  satisfied  now  that  whatever  expendi- 
tures are  made  there  the  U.S.  Grovem- 
ment  wiU  be  protected? 

Mr.  BOW.  We  will  be  protected,  I 
am  satisfied  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  understand  tlieic  is  a  reception  cen- 
U'r  in  Hawaii.  There  is  also  a  reception 
center  somewhere  in  California.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Los  Angeles.  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  understand  why  we  main- 
tain a  reception  center  m  California  and 
another  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  both  November  and  December  of 
last  year  I  inspected  that  reception 
center  in  Honolulu.  There  is  a  director, 
an  assistant  director,  and  just  a  few  em- 
ployees. The  space  used  for  the  center 
could  very  well  fit  into  just  a  corner  of 
this  Chamber.  They  were  busy  meet- 
ing foreign  students,  foreigners  coming 
to  Honolulu  and  the  mainland  under  the 
exchange  program,  putting  them  up  in 
private  homes  in  Honolulu,  and  generally 
seeing  that  they  were  properly  taken  care 
of  so  that  they  might  have  a  good  im- 
pre.ssion  of  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Recently  it  was  brought 
to  my  attention — and  I  cannot  pet  a  com- 
plete fill-in  on  this  for  some  reason  or 
another  from  the  State  Department — 
that  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Per- 
shing Boswell.  a  Negro,  was  sent  out  to 
Hawaii  as  diiector  of  the  reception  cen- 
ter. Boswell.  I  am  informed,  has  long 
ycais  of  experience.  He  is  a  career  offi- 
cer in  the  State  Depai-tment. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  A  fine  gentleman,  a 
good  Foreign  Service  officer,  who  has  a 
charming  wife.  I  have  known  him  for 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  I  understand  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Goemans  has 
been  sent  out  to  head  up  this  reception 
center. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  He  is  a  veiT  competent 
young  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  he  is  a  friend  of 
Teddy  Kennedy. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  And  he  is  a  friend  of 
mine.  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minvite  now. 
And  I  understand  he  has  displaced  Mr. 
Boswell  as  the  director  of  the  reception 
center,  but  both  are  paid  the  same 
salaries.  This  is  the  information  I  get. 
I  have  not  confirmed  it  yet.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  we  are  paying  two 
pei-sons  out  there  the  same  salaries  and 
whether  tliis  friend  of  Teddy  Kennedy 
has  displaced  this  career  officer  as  di- 
rector of  the  reception  center  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  believe  they  aie  not 
paying  salaries  as  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests. But,  having  been  there  both  in 
November  and  December,  and  having 
been  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Goemans 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  can  report 
to  you   that  everybody   seemed   happy. 


They  were  doing  a  good  job  insofar  as 
running  the  reception  center  is  con- 
cerned, and  there  was  no  apparent 
acrimony  or  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  an- 
swer the  question.  Why  did  Mr.  Goemans 
take  his  ova  seci-etai-y  out  there — if  he 
did? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Well,  that  is  a  prob- 
lem I  suppose  for  personnel  to  decide. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Aie  there  no  stenogra- 
phers in  Hawaii  instead  of  having  to 
ship  one  from  this  country?  And  does 
this  conform  to  civil  service  procedure? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Again  we  are  with  that 
gentleman  over  in  the  State  Department 
who  says  girls  shall  be  no  taller  than 
5  feet  for  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  This  is 
in  his  area.  This  is  a  personnel  mat- 
ter and  belongs  to  Mr.  Pollack  over  at 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  State  De- 
partment will  fill  me  in.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
about  these  cases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expued. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  I  would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  contributions 
to  international  organizations.  There 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  financial 
crisis,  you  know,  in  the  United  Nations 
beginning  last  November,  and  they  said 
they  had  to  have  a  bond  issue.  The  bond 
issue  still  has  not  been  approved. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  how  they  are 
financing  the  United  Nations  operation. 
if  there  was  a  deficit  of  $100  to 
$200  million  last  November.  Where  are 
they  getting  the..money  to  operate  with- 
out the  bond  issue? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  understand  they 
hop>e  to  obtain  in  this  bill  from  the 
United  States  $26,739,279.  This  sum  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  UNEF,  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  op- 
erations in  the  Congo  or  the  operation 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  $26,739,279  Is 
in  effect  to  pay  for  the  dues  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations.  I  might 
advise  the  distinguished  gentleman  and 
the  House  that  jUst  today,  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  announced  their 
decision  with  regard  to  the  United  Na- 
tions matter.  They  have  held  that  any 
nation  which  has  refused  to  pay  their 
assessments  with  cegard  to  the  Congo  is 
technically  in  arrears,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect that  our  American  representatives 
to  the  United  Nations  will  vei-y  shortly 
make  objection  that  unless  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Communist  satellites  and 
those  nations  which  have  refused  to  pay 
the  Congo  assessment  and  other  assess- 
ments pay  them  up,  they  must  be  dis- 
qualified when  it  comes  to  the  right  to 
any  vote  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  true  or  is  it  not  true 
that  they  have  been  raiding  other 
funds?  This  bill  today  makes  funds 
available  to  UNESCO,  to  UNICEF  and 
various  subsidiary  agencies. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Yes,  they  are  all  listed 
on  page  5  of  the  committee  report. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  Is  it 
true  that  they  have  been  raiding  other 
funds  to  keep  this  polyglot  organization 
going?  

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
agree  to  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
when  he  uses  the  word  "raiding." 

If  they  have  been  transferring  some 
funds  from  one  account  to  another  be- 
cause of  this  emergency  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  United  Nations'  activities  going, 
and  I  believe  everybody  is  interested  in 
keeping  the  United  Nations  and  its  ac- 
tivities going,  I  find  no  fault  with  the 
transfers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Call  it  raiding  or  what- 
ever you  want,  they  have  been  manip- 
ulating funds  as  when  they  took  $10 
million  from  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  that  if  they  did  I  would  not  object 
to  their  transfer. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Where  have  they  been 
getting  the  money  to  run  this  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount 
of  the  bonds  has  already  been  sold? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Already  sold?  There  are 
pledges  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
them.  We  have  agreed,  according  to 
Under  Secretary  Ball,  to  reimburse  the 
British  fdr  taking  $12  million  of  these 
bonds,  and  we  will  find  means  of  reim- 
bursing the  British.  But  I  still  do  not 
have  an  answer  to  the  question  of  where 
they  are  getting  the  money  to  run  this 
organization. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  shall  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  merely  paying  our 
dues  to  the  U.N.  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill — trying  to  do  it.  and  I  expect  we 
are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  by  keeping  our 
assessments  paid  to  all  these  various 
subsidiary  organizations  we  are  in  turn 
financing  the  deficit  if  the  U.N.  is  raid- 
ing these  funds  as  they  did  a  year  or  so 
ago  from  UNICEP,  the  U.N.  Children's 
Fund;  they  took  $10  million  out  of  that 
fund  to  keep  the  organization  going.  I 
hope  it  has  been  paid  back.  When  we 
pay  our  regular  assessments  and  they 
raid  these  funds  then  we  are  certainly 
putting  up  the  money  for  the  deficits, 
irrespective  of  the  bond  issues,  and  I  do 
not  like  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct  in  understanding  that  the  $10 
million  has  been  paid  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  hope  so. 

With  respect  to  the  pay  of  the  United 
Nations  employees,  do  I  understand  they 
are  paid  salaries  that  in  effect  reim- 
burse them  for  their  Federal  and  mu- 
nicipal taxes;  that  they  are  paid  salaries 
that  give  a  cost-of-living  differential,  in 
other  words,  a  hardship  differential  in 
the  city  of  New  York?  I  did  not  know 
until  recently  that  New  York  was  a  hard- 
ship post. 

.  Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  is  us- 
ing the  wrong  word.  It  is  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing differential  rather  than  hardship. 
We  generally  use  "hardship"  to  indicate 
a  place  like  Ouagadougou. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  are  reimbursed 
for  their  taxes  paid.    Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  my  ujftder- 
standing. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  comnoients 
I  am  about  to  make  will  not  be  construed 
as  being  critical  of  the  distingui$hed 
chairman  or  any  member  of  his  comhiit- 
tee.  Also  I  trust  they  may  not  be  Con- 
strued as  being  critical  of  the  enteii^in- 
ment  industry  in  general.  I  widfi  to 
continue  the  colloquy  I  had  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  liips- 
coMB )  in  regard  to  this  cultural  program 
that  is  being  administered  by  the  State 
Department.  I  therefore  hope  that  What 
I  am  about  to  say  will  be  considered  a.s 
being  extremely  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  cultural  program  by  the 
State  Department. 

Before  generalizing  and  making  my 
criticism  of  this  program  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  where  the  American  Le- 
gion band  was  the  State  champioh  of 
New  Jersey  for  9  consecutive  years,  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  American 
Legion  band  to  participate  in  the  VMoild 
music  cutest  in  Holland. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  .Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  kind  enough  to  ten  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  whether  it  wa.s 
a  band  in  the  true  sense  of  the  world  oi- 
a  fife,  drum,  and  bugle  corps? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  No,  it  was  a  banti  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  were  150 
bands  and  orchestras  invited  to  this 
forthcoming  music  festival. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
further  yield,  the  reason  I  asked  that 
question  is  because  of  my  havine  Ibeen 
an  oldtime  band  and  orchestra  musi- 
cian, and  a  member  of  the  musicians 
union  in  New  York.  I  have  an  averision 
to  fife,  drum,  and  bugle  corps,  which 
make  a  lot  of  noise. 

Strange  to  say.  being  Iri.sh  I  am  also 
against  the  bagpipe  bands.  They  tttako 
too  much  noise,  too. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, being  Irish  myself.  I  am  agreed  a.s 
far  as  the  Scotch  bands  are  concerjied. 
but  not  the  Irish  bugle  corps. 

Having  heard  this  band,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  assure  you  they  would  fcave 
made  America  proud.  However,  the 
point  is  not  quality  of  the  music.  The 
point  is  this  organization  had  to  raise 
some  $35,000  to  attend.  They  rilised 
$28,000.  Then  they  made  application, 
after  having  written  to  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Kennedy,  to  somebody  and  to  somebbdv. 
They  finally  got  to  the  Cultural  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department  there. 
They  asked  for  $15,000  in  order  to  let 
these  people  go  to  represent  the  United 
States  and  they  were  turned  down. 

Here  is  my  objection — not  to  their 
turn  down,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question:  Why  is  it  that 
in  addition  to  the  Joey  Adams  show, 
which  cost  us  $250,000,  why  do  we  pay 
professional  entertainers  who  o{)uld 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  book- 
ing agents  be  booked  in  the  finest  the- 


aters, the  finest  restaurants,  the  finest 
cafes  in  Europe,  and  make  money  out  of 
it?     Why  do  we  pay  these  people? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  My  answer  has  to  be, 
I  do  not  know,  to  be  honest  with  the 
gentleman  His  is  the  very  question  I 
have  been  asking  the  State  Department 
ever  since  they  started  this  program. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Let  me  say  to  the  chair- 
man, we  paid  Benny  Goodman's  Band 
$109,000.  we  paid  Louis  Armstrong 
$20,000,  we  paid  the  HoUday  on  Ice 
$53,000.  I  know  myself  that  every  one 
of  these  organizations  could  have  been 
booked  into  the  best  hotels  in  Europe  and 
could  have  gone  anywhere  and  been  paid 
for  it. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  have  perverted  the  ad- 
monition of  our  distinguished  President. 
They  have  said  in  effect,  it  is  not  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country  but  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you  that  counts. 

The  State  Department  should  listen 
more  to  the  admonitions  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  cut  out  this  non- 
sen.se. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Before  the  gentleman 
leaves  this  subject,  this  colloquy  reminds 
me  of  the  fact  that  Helen  Hayes  of  stage 
fame  made  a  great  sacrifice  by  playing 
at  the  rate  of  $1,500  a  week  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  as  did  June  Havoc  on  the 
.same  trip  at  $1,300  a  week.  When  the 
.stage  company  was  playing  in  English 
and  touring  in  Latin  America  Miss  June 
Havoc,  who  was  getting  $1,000  a  week, 
threaU?ned  to  quit  the  tour  unless  she 
was  raised  to  $1,300  a  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  of  iionsense.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Members,  if  they 
want  to  really  read  some  nonsense,  read 
Cindy  Adams"  articles  that  she  wrote  to 
the  newspapers  while  she  was  on  tour 
with  her  husband  in  this  Asian  territory. 
I  have  never  read  more  hogwash  than 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
fJi'iUlcman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  con.sent  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RooNEYi,  Mr.  Cahill  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. ' 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gfiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  ROONEY.  In  connection  with 
the  subject  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
Rui.shed  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross)  about  the  newspaper  articles 
written  by  Cindy  Adams,  there  will  be 
found  in  the  printed  hearinsis  every  arti- 
cle that  she  wroteVhich  wa.s  handed  to 
the  committee,  havintj  been  clipped  bv 
the  State  Department.  There  is  no  tes- 
timony in  the.se  printed  hearings  with 
retard  to  Joey  or  Cindy  Adams  which 
was  put  in  the  mouth  of  any  witness 
Everything  in  this  regard  was  read  di- 
rectly from  documents  produced  by  the 
State  Department  on  demand  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS  But  it  took  hours  and  I 
.su.spect  a  few  days. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  not  only  took  hours, 
but  the  committee  encountered   delib- 
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erata  lies.  We  were  first  told  there  were 
no  derogatoi-y  reports  made.  I  believe 
it  was  Dorothy  Kilgallen  who  wrote  a 
column  which  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Lipscomb]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  brought  up  the 
matlt  r  in  the  subcommittee.  When  we 
fust  inquired  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
were  any  troubles  on  the  trip,  we  were 
told  "Oh,  no."  Were  there  any  deroga- 
tory report.^  back  from  the  posts  that 
the  troupe  vi.«:ited?  "Oh.  no."  Then  we 
said,  "Please  brin?  all  the  wires  on  the 
troupe  up  here  at  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon and  we  shall  sec."  Well,  we  then 
wont  throuf-'h  them  and  they  were  full 
of  derogatory  reports  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  Adams  on  the  tour. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Could  I  a.sk  the  gen- 
tlemiui  where  in  Xhe  record  this  testi- 
mony occurs?    I  would  like  to  read  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  is  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  hearings. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  May  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying  there  is  one  other  mat- 
ter I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  that  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemt.n  from  California  I  Mr.  Lipscomb  1. 

Now,  we  have  all  of  these  professional 
organizations  who  are  being  paid  by  the 
State  Department  to  go  to  Europe  and 
yet.  according  to  the  information  given 
to  me  by  the  State  Department,  who- 
ever or  whatever  organization  is  to  go 
must  first  be  auditioned,  and  it  is  my 
undei'standing  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  paying  an  organization  in  New 
York,  ANTA.  over  $100,000  to  arrange 
the.se  tours.  It  seems  to  me  a  bit  ridicu- 
lous that  Benny  Goodman  and  Louis 
Armstrong  and  Helen  Hayes  have  to  be 
audit  .oned  beforp  they  can  be  sent  to 
Europe  at  American  expense. 

I  sincerely  trust.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  will  continue  your  vigilant  and  very 
effective  fight  to  straighten  out  the  State 
Department. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is 
the  Joey  Adams  tix>upe  testimony,  which 
I  shall  read  to  you.  beginning  at  page 
755  of  the  printed  hearings: 

Mr    RooNET.  Mr.  Bow? 

Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Chalrmiui.  Mr.  Lipscomb  will 
have  to  leave.     May  I  yield  to  him? 
Mr  Roowrr.  Surely. 
Mr.  Lir.««cnMB,  Th.inlc  yon,  Mr.  Bow, 

JOtT    ADA.MS    6HOW 

Could  you  tell  us  something  nbout  this 
Ji-ey  Adum.s  Bhow  listed  on  page  356  of  the 
ju.stifii-ati.jns? 

Mr.  Coombs.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Isen- 
borRh  to  reply  to  that.  I  can  only  say  per- 
sonal!" that  I  had  a  meeting  some  weeks  ago 
In  Bai  gkok  of  hU  our  Asi.^n  people  who  had 
experienced  the  Joey  Adams  show  and  ns  far 
as  the  public  reaction  was  concerned  it  w.is 
report<'d  uniformly  g;ooct.  The  show  went 
beyond  the  big  cities.  It  f;isclnated  people 
who  had  never  seen  anything  of  this  sort. 
It.  was  much  better  in  qviallty  than  the  kind 
of  vamlevtlle  and  trained  bear  acts  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  putting  on  In  this  area. 

Perhaps  Mr    Isenbergh  could  add  to  that 

Mr.    LirscOMB.   We   spent    $2Se  000    on    this 

Mr.  IsENBERcH.  Yes,  Mr.  Lu^cokb. 
Mr.  LirscoMB.  How  many  enterl  irfrs'' 


Mr.  IsENBEBCH.  There  were  25  in  the  com- 
pany. They  gave  97  performances  In  122 
days.  In  addition  to  that,  they  made  over 
40  6pcci;a  uppear;inces  at  hospitals,  orphan- 
ages, schools,  and  foreign  mllitary^lnstalla- 

ti.JllS. 

Miy  I  add  to  what  Mr.  Coombs  has  said 
that  bulh  the  Kus..ians  and  the  Chiuciie 
have  be<<n  sending  variety  shows  to  south 
A-el.i  aud  tlic  Near  East  with  a  great  deal 
of  stKces.s.  Our  poots  have  repeatedly  re- 
quested a  variety  show  and  it  was  in  re- 
.sj)C)n:.e  to  those  requests  and  the  Commu- 
nist conjpetiUon   that  we  started  o!i  this. 

Mr.  LiPscjMB.  Mrs.  Adanis  was  i3:e  mi..- 
::e.i£  of  cireniui.ies  of  this  show? 

Mr  IsE.NBERCH.  Mrs.  Adams  Was  along  and 
began  each  show  with  an  introduction  in 
the  language  of  e.ch  new  country.  She  w.vs 
I.aid  only  l^>r  Ijer  tran.-^portation. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Is  she  also  a  newspaper 
writer?  Did  she  send  columns  back  to  the 
United  Slates? 

Mr.  IsENBEaicH.  She  is  a  writer  and  I  be- 
lieve she  did  do  that.  sir. 

Mr.  Lh'scome.  Has  your  Department  had 
nn  opportunity  to  read  her  columns  or  see 
what  she  was  writing  and  sending  home? 

Mr  IsFNDFRCH.  Yes,  sir.  Tliey  have  come 
to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Do  you  have  them  available 
so  that   the  committee  could  look  at  them? 

Mr  ISENBFRGH.  I  do  not  have  them  here 
but  I  can  supp}y  a  file  of  thrse  columns  for 
you. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Was  she  Inclined  to  be  criti- 
c.Tl  of  the  presentation  or  the  problems  the 
grotip  encountered? 

Mr.  I.srN-BtRcii  On  the  contrary.  I  think 
her  columns  were  a  verification  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  show. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  I  do  not  mean  of  the  show, 
naturally.  ;vs  she  was  a  part  of  it.  but  of  the 
countries  and  some  of  the  things  that  were 
going  on? 

Mr.  IsENBEKCH.  I  do  not  recall  that  that 
was  the  general  tone  of  her  comment. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  I  understand  she  said  in  one 
column  they  had  been  playing  nothing  but 
palaces,  to  the  heads  of  state  of  the  elite  of 
various  foreign  lands  at  the  taxpayers*  ex- 
pense.    Do  you  recall  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  IsENBERCH.  No.  I  do  Dot.  The  experi- 
ence Is  very  much  to  the  contrary  and  I 
would  be  surprised  If  she  described  her  e.x- 
perlcnce  In  exactly  those  terms.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  pointed  out  that  the  total 
attendance  at  the  performances  of  the 
variety  show  was  222,400,  an  average  of  about 
2.500  per  performance.  I  also  pointed  out 
that  In  addition  to  this  there  were  special 
appearances  in  hospitals,  schools,  and  or- 
phanages, as  well  as  at  the  military  installa- 
ilon  of  the  countries.  This  would  hardly  be 
consistent  with  merely  playing  to  the  heads 
of  state,  although  they  did  that  as  well 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  How  much  wa«  Mr.  Joey 
Adams  paid? 

Mr.  IsrNBERCH.  The  whole  troupe  was  paid 
for  on  a  package  basis.  The  cost  was  $10,000 
per  week.  This  figure  was  arrived  at  as  a 
re>'.ilt  of  long  ncputi.ition. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Iscnbergh.  surely  you 
know  how  much  Adams  got  a  week,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  IsENBEKGH    No.  sir;   I  do  not. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Is  there  any  secret  alx)ut 
th*s?     Excuse  me.  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr    Lipscomb    Surely. 

Mr  RooNEY.  You  mean  in  the  negotiations 
yoti  did  not  learn  from  ANTA  how  much  he 
was  paid? 

Mr  ISFN-nERGii  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
how  the  negoti.itions  were  conducted? 

Mr  RooNET  I  do  not  care  how  the  nego- 
t in t ions  were  conducted.  Mr.  Adams  was 
pu:d  every  week  You  should  know  how 
much. 

Mr.  IsENBERGH.  Payment  was  made  as  a 
package  to  the  agent  for  the  company.  The 
show  was  full  of  headllners  who  had  played 


Las  Vegas  and  like  spoU  and  their  original 
demand  was  for  exactly  three  times  the  final 
figure.  The  average  pay  per  performer  comes 
out  at  $450  a  week,  out  of  which  they  had  to 
pay  all  their  food  and  lodging.  The  result 
is  that  the  total  cost  was  much  lower  than  a 
comparable  show  could  be  gotten  for  In  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
of  this  went  to  Joey  Adams. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Wiil  you  submit  for  the 
committee  to  observe  the  column*  that  Mrs. 
Adams  wrote  so  that  we  can  take  a  look  at 
them? 

Mr.  ISENEERCH.   Ycs,  I  will. 

Mr  Lii'scoME.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  last  Tues- 
day we  d.scus.scd  some  newspaper  columns 
which  were  written  during  thb  tour  of  Joey 
Adam-.  The  articles  have  been  submitted 
and  I  have  had  an  opportiinity  to  look  at 
some  of  tiicm  very  quickly.  These  articles 
were  written,  as  I  understand  It.  by  Mrs. 
Cindy  Adams,  who  is  Mr.  Joey  Adams'  wife 
and  who  was  on  the  tour.     Is  that  ccwrect? 

Mr.  Isenbeech.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  And  what  was  her  respon- 
.sitaiijty  on  the  tour? 

Mr.  Ist.N-aEHGH.  She  gave  an  introductory 
talk  at  every  performance  in  the  language 
of  the  particular  country. 

Mr  Lipscomb.  Did  she  speak  the  language 
of  all  these  countries? 

Mr.  Isenbeech.  She  learned  it  phonetically 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  this. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  And  she  was  briefed  on 
what  to  say  in  each  country  tiiey  visited 
and  eiven  the  phonetic  introduction  she 
would  give  at  each  performance? 

Mr.  IsENBERGH.  This  must  have  been  so, 
sir. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Is  this  the  way  it  was  done? 

Mr.  LsENBERGU.  I  do  not  know  but  I  as- 
sume that  she  had  competent  guidance. 

I  have  just  had  this  verified,  that  she  was 
briefed  on  what  should  t>e  said. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Is  this  an  accurate  quote 
from  an  article  written  by  Dorothy  Kilgallen 
and  appeared  in  the  press : 

"She  does  not  know  the  language  of  the 
countries  being  entertained. 

"I  ascertained  from  Mr.  Bowman  that 
somejne  in  the  State  Department  at  each 
.stop  along  the  line  whips  up  a  phonetic 
introduction  for  her  and  she  memorizes  it 
Mr.  Bowman  said  she  is  very  good  at  it." 

Mr.  ISENBERGH.  Mr.  Bowman  has  Just  con- 
.irmed  that  this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  In  my  questioning  I  do  not 
want  In  any  way  to  imply  that  these  people 
who  go  on  these  tours  are  not  doing  It  at 
some  personal  sacrifice.  Traveling  In  some 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries;  I  realize 
-t  is  difficult.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing a  unit  such  as  the  Joey  Adams  troupe  to 
these  countries  in  the  Far  East?  What  is  our 
objective  as  a  country? 

Mr.  IsENBERGH.  Our  objective  Is  to  have  an 
American  presence  there  that  reaches  the 
people  in  an  efifecti^'e,  affirmative  way,  which 
:s  precisely  what  this  tour  achieved. 

I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  10,  1961,  beaded  "U.S. 
Variety  Show  Is  Charming  India — Audiences 
iaid  Critics  Like  Joey  Adams  Troupe."  This 
Is  typical  of  the  reactions  throughout  his 
tour. 

I  also,  to  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday, 
point  out  that  this  particular  show  was  de- 
signed to  respond  to  the  heavy  saturation  in 
this  area  of  variety  shows  by  the  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Did  Mrs.  Adams  have  any 
arrangements  with  the  State  Department  In 
regard  to  sending  a  colimin  back  to  the  Town 
and  Village  newspaper  In  New  York? 

Mr.  IsEN'BERQH.  No,  slT.  We  were  not 
aware  of  these  columns  until  after  the  event. 
I'he  Town  and  Country  newspaper  Is.  as  you 
know,  a  community  newspaper  which  does 
not  come  to  the  attention  of  people  outside 
of  the  community.  It  did  not  come  to  our 
attention  until  after  the  columns  had  ap- 
peared. 
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Mr.  Lipscomb.  Did  the  columns  come  to 
your  attention  while  the  troupe  was  on  tour  ? 

Mr.  IsENBERGH.  MjT  recollectlon  \a  that  the 
first  that  I  heard  of  this  was  after  the  tour 
was  over,  but  I  am  not  absolutely  certain. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Has  there  been  any  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  evaluate  these  articles  that 
have  appeared  In  the  press  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  did  any  harm  to  the 
tour  or  to  our  relations  with  the  people  we 
were  trying  to  reach  in  an  effective  affirma- 
tive way? 

Mr.  IsENBERCH.  As  I  pointed  out,  the  audi- 
ence for  these  columns  is  a  very  limited 
audience. 

Mr.  RoONEY.  He  did  not  ask  you  that.  He 
asked  you  what  the  conjoquences  of  the  pub- 
lished articles  were. 

Mr.  IsENBZRCH.  I  feel  l,hey  did  not  do  any 
harm  to  the  purposes  of  the  tour.  In  any 
event,  what  we  know  about  the  reaction  is 
overwhelmingly  favorable. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  In  other  words,  you  feel  the 
contents  of  these  articles  have  not  in  any- 
way been  funneled  back  to  the  countries 
she  discussed  in  the  articles? 

Mr.  IsENBERGK.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
that,  but  I  would  be  surprised  if  they  have 
been  communicated  to  any  significant  extent 
to  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  There  was  a  young  lady  in 
the  Peace  Corps  who  dropped  a  post  card 
accidentally  before  it  was  mailed  and  it  cre- 
ated considerable  turmoil  because  she  spoke 
of  the  poverty  In  the  country  in  which  she 
was  stationed.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  How  do  you  think  Mrs. 
Adams  can  write  about  this  kind  of  thing 
in  this  country  and  not  have  any  objection 
from  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  ISENBERCH.  The  State  Department,  as 
I  said,  had  no  opportimity  to  object  because 
the  columns  did  not  come  to  our  attention 
until  after  they  had  appeared.  But  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  and  we  have 
had  no  indication  of  any  adverse  effects  in 
any  of  the  countries.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  letters  from  officials  of  the  other  coun- 
tries commenting  upon  the  success  of  the 
Joey  Adams  show  there. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Do  you  think  the  kind  of 
articles  written  by  Mrs.  Cindy  Adams  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  should  accompany  a  tour 
or  cultural  presentation?  Do  you  think 
that  this  was  a  good  thing? 

newspaper  articles  by   CINDY  ADAMS 

Mr.  RooNEY.  The  difficulty  with  this  in- 
terrogation, Mr.  Lipscomb,  is  that  we  do 
not  presently  have  in  the  record  the  articles 
to  which  you  are  making  reference,  so  I 
suggest  that  we  Insert  all  the  columns  in 
this  regard  in  the  record  and  then  the  read- 
er of  the  record  can  decide  for  himself 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad. 


Cindy  Say;  Kabul — A  City  of  Contrasts 
(By  Cindy  Adams) 
(Editor's  Note. — Cindy  Adams  is  currently 
on  a  good  will  tour  of  the  Near  and  Par  East 
with  her  comedian  husband,  Joey  Adams, 
and  a  troupe  of  entertainers.  The  tour  is 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  State  Department.) 

Kabul,  Afghanistan.— Well,  as  we  clever 
writers  say,  here  we  are  in  Afghanistan.  It's 
12,000  miles  away  from  the  United  States. 
It's  250  miles  away  from  the  U.S.S.R.  It's 
10  days  away  from  anything  by  airmail  and 
If  Rand  McNally  himself  quizzed  me.  I  still 
dont  know  where  we  are.  I  only  know  we 
had  breakfast  In  New  York,  lunch  in  London, 
a  snack  In  Paris,  tea  In  Geneva  and  heart- 
burn In  Cairo  before  changing  planes  In 
Bombay  and  Delhi  where  we  Inherited  a 
barefoot  pilot.  Nice  and  early  Friday  we 
grabbed  an  Air  India  Jet  and  nice  and  late 
Monday.  4  days  later,  we  landed  In  Kabul. 
So,  If  your  travel  agent  claims  it's  a  keen 
place  for  a  weekend — forget  it. 

Desert    area    surrounded    by   mountains, 
Kabul's  hot  and  dry  daytime,  cool  and  dusty 


come  night  and  the  altitude  is  very  high 
It's  the  home  of  karakul  or  what  iMe  call 
Persian  lamb.  It's  where  you  order  postage 
stamps  in  advance  'cause  they're  pointed 
as  needed.  It's  where  the  Army's  trali^ed  by 
Soviets  and  uniformed  by  Germans.  It's 
where  Moslem  ladies  in  modern  knee-lengtii 
skirts  trot  alongside  women  in  centurijes-old 
"Chadari"  which  means  •curtain"  and  is  the 
veil  which  covers  from  head  to  fcxiti  It  s 
where  transportation  is  divided  betwi.Kt 
American  made  autos  and  garden  Variety 
mules.  It's  where  main  boulevarcis  are 
shared  by  sheep,  oxen.  1961  Ford  6|tiiti<iu 
wagons,  bearded  men  in  turbaii.s,  liorse- 
drawn  carts,  and  high-heeled  womt-ii  in 
angle-length  veils.  And  it's  where  votIi  ha.'e 
to  guzzle  bottled  water  even  to  brush  vour 
teeth. 

Our  troupe  of  24.  traveling  on  bell  ilf  of 
President  Kennedy's  cultural  exch.'ingp  pro- 
gram, is  appearing  here  at  the  Je>hyJl  Fair 
This  is  their  annual  week-long  indepeilidence 
celebration  which  really  falls  in  May  bin  gets 
celebrated  come  Augxist  cause  the  WRather 
is  better.  It's  outdoors  with  bootbjs  and 
pavilions.  Sort  of  like  the  World's  Pa|r  only 
turban  style.  Every  country  is  reprtfeentcd 
by  an  exhibit. 

I  wouldn't  .say  the  admission  is  ci<t|inien- 
surate  with  Joey's  talent,  but  to  see  ^.^s  it's 
roughly  two  Afghanis  or.  when  you  $^iooth 
it  out,  a  hot  nickel  We  did  a  commaiid  per- 
formance for  the  royal  family  and  tiX  Kini; 
sent  us  his  compliments.  The  Crown  iPrince 
came  back  four  times  to  see  Buddy  RKh  and 
his  great  Jazz  group.  Aa  amateur  guit.inst. 
he's  asked  permission  to  sit  in  Jct^"  said 
"Sure"  if  His  Highness  could  arran<;e  f<t>r  him 
to  do  a  split  week  at  the  palace.  Pocir  Jnev  s 
always  wanted  to  work  at  the  palace 


Cindy   Says:    A   Re.sfo.nsiblf   Prk»^ 

(By    Cindy    Adams,    written    while    airborne 

from  Bangkok  to  Chiengmai.  Thailnndi 

"The  American  press  has  become  Buper- 
ficial,"  snapped  our  Ambassador  of  Alglhani.'-- 
tan.  Henry  A.  Byroade,  who  was  the  yotingest 
general  in  the  Army  and  a  once-upon-fi-tlnie 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  before  brighten- 
ing the  Foreign  Service.  He  told  this  to  me 
in  an  exclusive  interview  Just 'before  '*e  left 
Kabul.  "Their  anxiety  to  sell  new»bupcrs 
and  sensationalism  at  the  risk  of  inaccuracy 
and  misleading  statements  about  iVjrelgn 
relations  makes  our  Job  more  difncult. 

"Such  sloppy  reporting  is  particularly  irtic 
in  underdeveloped  areas  where  thcyitlgure 
nobody  reads  it  anyhow.  "  i 

Warming  to  his  pet  conversational  'peeve. 
His  Excellency  refuted  this  by  lUustffatln? 
that  President  Nasser  fatlioms  the  depih  of 
U.S.  sentiment  against  liim  by  dev<)urint; 
seven  major  U.S.  dailies  every  night. 

In  1955  Nasser  spoke  these  word»i  "No 
Arab  is  now  speaking  in  terms  of  the  fact 
that  Israel  should  be  destroyed."  Thrtie  days 
later  a  New  York  newspaper  featurtjd  the 
headline,  "Israel  should  be  destroyed,'  says 
Nasser.  > 

"He  was  furious."  related  the  Ambiiftsador. 
his  powder-blue  eyes  narrowing  with  disgust 
"As  Ambassador   to  Egypt.  I  could   oo|ly   try 
to  explain  how  America's  press  is  really  free 
How     there's     no     Government     contlpl.       I 
played  the  incident  down.     But  he's  iiO  fool 
This  worsened  our  relations.    Made  hlan  di.*-- 
trust  tis." 

Our  interview  has  been  staged  in  tli4  back 
of  the  busy  Ambassador's  official  Inikijusine 
as,  with  flags  flying,  he  whisked  aibout 
AfghaJiistan's  capital.  En  route  to  a  o^nfer- 
ence  with  the  Prime  Minister,  he  continued 
with  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  [world 
getting  underdeveloped  coverage  iti  the 
news.  "They  flgtire  nobody  else  knows  any- 
thing more  about  these  out-of-thf-w.tv 
places  than  they  do  anyhow.  But  whatj's  our 
of  the  way  today  isn't  out  of  the  way  6<)mor- 
row.    Take  Korea,  Laos,  the  Congo,  and  other 


spoi-s      Americans      knew      previously     only 
through   fiction" 

One  top  magazine  immortalized  Afghani- 
stan without  explaining  it's  but  260  miles 
from  Khrushchev's  boardinghouse  reach  or 
tliat  there's  400  miles  of  Russian  border  at 
that  point  or  that  Russia  has  a  greater  con- 
centrated effort  on  this  country  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  than  anyplace  in  the  world 
rnstead.  the  article  was  sexed  up  to  create 
the  impression  the  King  had  a  harem 
'Wasn't  true,  but  it  was  more  interesting." 
o.>mmentcd  the  Amlj:i.ssad<>r  dryly.  "Tlip 
Government  w.is  very  upset  and  protested 
officially  to  Washington  at  this  Vile  treat- 
ment <jf  their  country  riiis  particular  mag- 
a/me  was  barred  here,  wliich  in  turn  hurts 
our  spread  .if  dt-mocracy  ttifou^h  the  print- 
ed word." 

.Anotlier  newspaperman  wrote  that  the 
Paihan=;,  the  wariine  tribe  of  nomads  on 
bo'h  sides  of  the  Paki.stan-Afglianistan  \x>r- 
der  quote  -  Love  to  tight  even  more  that, 
they  love  to  lust."  "Just  so  happens  lusting 
Is  U'jt  an  outstanding  occupation  amona 
these  people.'  commented  Byroade.  "bu" 
what's  he  care?  It's  a  catchy  phrase  Any 
news  alx>ut  the  Khyber  Pass  is  exciting.  Sn 
what  if  he  doesn  t  know  the  people"*  S<. 
what  if  he's  never  seen  any  of  them''  TTu.-> 
IS  :n   unknown   part   ol   the  world  anyway 

The  chautTeur.  at  that  point,  had  swerved 
1. 1  avoid  an  unescorted  sheep  wlio  was  saun- 
teriui!;  down  the  dirt  road  which  is  to  Kabul 
what  the  Chamjifi  Elysees  is  to  gay  Paree 
Without  dropping  a  comma,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable  "Hank"    Byroade   continued 

•  These  !>eople  be^in  to  doubt  us  They 
feel  such  irre.'iponsibUity.  such  misinforma- 
tion, swnys  public  opinion  In  a  governmen' 
wliere  public  opinion  determines  the  govern- 
nienf 

"Wlien  I  was  Ambassador  to  South  Afiic.i 
2'..  years  ago.  one  reporter  spent  weeks  lixik- 
inp  for  a  sign  sayin;^.  "Natives  and  animals 
aren  t  allowed  '  I  roamed  the  whole  coun- 
try Never  saw  it.  He  claims  he  did  And 
th.it  was  the  story  he  sent  home.  Hell. 
there  s  no  problem  without  two  sides  But 
he  Uidn  t  want  to  study  the  l.isues.  He 
tr.iveled  5  000  miles  with  one  object  To  hnU 
a  dramatic  cxamjile  of  how  bad  S'^inethii.g 
is 

"Our  editors  mu.st  realize  this  fault  and 
redouble  efforts  to  insure  accurate  rep>jrtlng 
It  s  worth  any  cost  to  cover  the  world  more 
competently  than  we  do  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility as  leaders  of  the  free  world  that  our 
public  be  as  fully  and  accurately  Informed 
as  po.ssible  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  nysinlurmution  just  U>  sell  newspapers   ' 


Cindy  .Says    Rags  at  a  Premiim 
I  By  Cindy  Adams  i 

K.ATMANur.  Nepal —Beginning  of  our 
f(<urth  week — 80  miles  south  of  the  Red 
Chin  t  Ix.rder.  ringed  by  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  is  Nepal.  Considered  by  Govern- 
ment acadt-mician..?  to  be  the  mo^t  under- 
developed country  on  this  planet,  it's  the 
farthest  point  from  central  United  Staie.s 
of  America.  From  here  on  in.  wherever  you 
wander,  you're  nearer  home. 

A  country  of  9  million,  this  kingdom  has 
no  sanitation  whatever  but  zillions  of  gill 
encrusted  Buddhist  temples  ai:  over.  It  has 
but  80  miles  of  railroad  and  but  300  miles 
of  "navigable  '  dirt  road  Navigable,  meaning 
Ju.^t  barely  '  jeepable."  Barring  occasion.nl 
bicycles.  Jeeps  are  the  mode  of  transportation 
for   foreigners.     The   locals  make  It  on   foot 

The  primitive  Nepalese  live  in  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  1500s  There's  practically  no 
sign  of  the  wheel.  There  are  no  cars  except 
official  ones.  No  wheelb.irrows.  Brick  and 
W(X)d  are  toied  on  one's  back  with  tiie 
straps  around  the  forehead.  No  wagons. 
Water  is  carried  in  palls  connected  by  a  pole 
balanced  across  the  shoulders.  No  car- 
n.'ges.  babies  are  carried  either  papoose 
style   or  on    the   hip.     Not   even   a   revolving 
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wheel  in  the  wells.     Water  buckets  are  low- 
ered manually. 

The  tail  end  of  their  monsoon  season, 
Katmandu  is  steamy  afternoons  and  rainy 
come  night.  There's  only  one  road  out  of 
Nepal  und  come  monsoon  season  that's  erased 
off.  so  the  only  exit  and  entrance  la^iJy  air. 
And  ill  bad  weather,  the  DC  3 — clily  air- 
craft that  can  set  down  here— caft't  land, 
thereb;-  virtually  Isolating  Nepal.  There  are 
no  phones.  There  are  no  cable  offices  except 
one  ana  that's  in  the  Indian  Embassy.  Air- 
mail in  this  out-of-the-way  stop  is  slow, 
as  plar.es  do  not  arrive  or  leave  more  than  a 
few  times  a  week.  The  only  contact  you  feel 
clo.sely  in  this  part  of  the  World  is  the  hot 
breath  of  Red  China. 

To  describe  the  poverty  of  the  Nepalese  is 
u^  cite  what  happened  when  our  troupe 
did  an  outside  show.  Joey  wanted  to  scrape 
the  mud  from  his  shoes  and  asked  for  a  rag 
Answered  an  English-speaking  Nepalese. 
"Mr  Adams,  we  have  no  rags  m  Nepal.  Were 
all   wesring   them  here." 

Average  day  in  the  life  of  Joey  and  I.  as 
heads  of  President  Kennedy's  cultural  ex- 
change program,  was  one  day  last  week. 
Up  5  30  a.m.  In  Delhi.  India,  the  overnight 
stopover  from  Kabul  to  Katmandu.  As  us- 
ual, th;  8  am.  Indian  Airlines  flight  was 
hours  lite  taking  off.  After  sitting  around 
the  alrjKirt  like  displaced  persons,  all  24  of 
us  plus  3.000  pounds  of  equipment,  arrived 
in  Katmandu  midday.  Posed  for  pictures 
(Life  naga/inc  sent  a  crew  to  photograph 
the  troupe  during  our  5  days  here),  had  an 
official  lunch,  an  hour  brieflng  on  local  do's 
and  dot  "ts.  2  hours  with  our  Ambassador  in 
an  official  visit,  a  press  conference  with  the 
Mintstei  of  Public  Affairs,  then  rehearsal, 
then  an  Impromptu  appearance  at  a  hospital, 
then  finally  unpacking. 

Had  1  hour  to  press  clothes  and  bathe, 
before  trie  official  Embassy  reception,  where 
Joey  ana  I  stood  2  hours  on  the  receiving 
line  In  our  1  hour,  we  discovered  the  water 
Wiifi  off  (naturally I  so  no  bath,  and  the  elec- 
tricity suffered  a  power  failure  (figures)  so 
no  pres»ng  After  the  reception  came  the 
2-hour  show,  then  an  official  state  dinner 
with  thn  royal  family  to  welcome  us  on  be- 
half of  the  Royal  Nepalese  Government. 

Natch  lis  commoners  couldn't  amscray 
before  their  highnesses  and  their  fantastlc- 
nesses  were  having  a  ball  •  •  •  so-o-o,  with 
a  song  in  my  heart  and  a  pain  in  my  pass- 
port, 1  Anally  laid  me  down  to  sleep  at  2 
am — 21' J   hours  later 

Come  to  think  of  it.  this  was  an  easy  day — 
only  one  show. 

Cindy    Says:    "Prince— Anyone?" 
^(By  Cindy  Adams) 

Bangkok,  Thailand.— As  we  left  Kat- 
mandu, Nepal,  in  some  kind  of  twin-engine 
kit*  for  Calcutta.  India.  I  discovered  the 
Red  Chinese  Ambassador  was  aboard.  I 
mean.  I  had  no  choice  I  had  to  wish  the 
old  b<^y  Godspeed.  After  all.  we  were  on 
the  same  plane. 

Whilst  changing  for  a  Jet  to  Bangkok,  we 
experienced  a  great  kick.  In  a  window  was 
a  copy  ff  Joeys  1954  bestseller.  "Cindy  and 
I."  We  didnt  price  it  though  cause,  lefs 
face  it,  wed  both  read  it  before. 

Our  trjupe  had  been  briefed  that  in  Mos- 
Irm  and  Buddhist  countries,  we  shouldn't 
whack  anyone  on  the  back  Yankee-style  or 
in  any  w.iy  touch  them.  The  more  orthcxlox 
scrub  their  persons  and  houses  top  to  bot- 
tom if  a  westerner  even  crosses  their  thres- 
hold let  alone  has  physical  contact.  Un- 
fortunately, our  briefings  came  Just  a  couple 
of  physical  contacts  too  late. 

One  of  ovir  group  was  relating  a  pleasant 
lifle  joke  to  a  bunch  of  pleasant  little 
listeners.  One  of  them  didn't  laugh.  Our 
hero  thumped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
'  Doncha  get  it.  Mac?"  "Mac  "  turned  out 
to  be  the  Crown  Prince. 


In  India,  another  of  our  boys  was  standing 
behind  a  nice,  unassuming  seated  gentle- 
man. Our  boy  was  weary,  the  chair  was 
backless,  so  he  leaned  his  paws  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  nice,  unassuming  seated  gentle- 
man who  stiffened  slightly.  When  rigor 
mortis  set  in  everybody  wondered  why.  till 
we  found  out  he  was  the  Indian  Ambassador. 
Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  time  I  per- 
sonally kept  calling  a  certain  Prime  Minister 
"honey."  I  don't  know  what  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  a  Prime  Minister  is.  I  only  know 
that  whatever  he  ."-houki  look  like,  this  dear 
soul  didn't. 

In  Kabul,  .^fghani,sl.in.  one  of  us.  when 
introduced  to  another  Prince,  said,  "Pleasure 
to  meet  you.  Your  Highness.  I  hope  we  can 
play  your  country  sometime  "  Muttered 
Jt  ?y  quietly.    This  is  his  country." 

In  these  smaller  places,  there's  almost 
more  royalty  than  commoners.  Sometimes 
you  can't  tell  the  princess  from  the  peasants 
without  a  .scoreboard  •  •  •  In  one  country 
even  our  well-oriented  Amba.ssador  made  a 
cla.ss  A  goof.  Sitting  outdoors,  in  the  semi- 
darkness,  amongst  the  20.000  people  in  our 
audience,  our  Ambassador  saved  one  empty 
seat  for  his  wife.  Engrossed  in  conversation, 
he  barely  noticed  somebody  lowering  him- 
self into  the  seat.  He  only  said  quickly, 
"Sorry,  this  is  reserved."  Even  in  the  black- 
out he  thought  he  detected  a  surprised  look 
blanket  the  face  of  the  seat  stealer.  Some- 
thing made  him  do  a  double  take.  When 
he  did.  he  looked  smack  into  the  wounded 
eyes  of  the  King's  brother.  Many  apologies 
and  scrapings  and  bowing  later,  he  and  the 
King's  kin  were  gabbing  away  whilst  Mrs. 
Ambassador  was  craning  her  neck  from  be- 
hind the  SRO  sign 

Everywhere,  admissions  for  our  show 
equaled  admissions  to  a  show  their  country 
would  have.  In  Bangkok,  prices  are  5.  10, 
and  15  baht  A  baht's  5  cents.  In  Kabul 
we  worked  the  Jeshyn  Fair  It's  held  an- 
nually. Every  few  years  there's  the  Inter- 
national Jeshyn.  like  this  year,  where  all 
countries  participate  In  pavilions,  exhibits, 
and  or  shows.  I  wont  tell  you  what  it  cost 
to  see  us  I  can  only  tell  you  that  admis- 
sion to  the  whole  fair  was  the  equivalent  of 
2  cents 

I  don't  care  what  my  mother  says,  this  is 
an  underprivileged  area  and  it  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Joeys  talent. 


Cindy  Says:   US      Dont"  List   Is  Long 
(By  Cindy  Adams) 

Phnom  Penh.  Cambodla  —I'd  always  heard 
the  cheapest  commodity  in  Asia  was  human 
life.  However,  when  trouping  for  our  coun- 
try's cultural  exchange  program,  you  soon 
discover  that  even  more  plentiful  than  rice 
bowls  are  your  lists  of  do's  and  don'ts  Issued 
by  the  State  Department. 

For  females,  high  on  the  list  are  low  neck- 
lines. They  re  verboten,  forbidden,  and  you 
positively  dassn't  feature  them  in  Moslem 
countries  And  you  don't  wear  slacks  or 
shorts  And.  for  men,  you  don't  trot  about 
with  sportshirts.  no  jackets,  and  5  o'clock 
shadow. 

The  biggest  don't  is  don't  discuss  politics. 
Second,  dont  boast  how  wonderful  our  won- 
derful United  States  of  America  is.  Third, 
biggest  don't  being  dont  call  the  locals 
natives.  Do  call  them,  nationals.  (Anybody 
ever  hear  that  old  saw.  "The  nationals  are 
restless  tonight?") 

In  Afghanistan,  if  you  buy  karacul  hats, 
turbans,  their  embroidered  national  dress,  or 
other  indigenous  garb,  don't  wear  it  locally. 
It's  felt  you're  trying  too  hard.  In  Hindu 
India,  dont  whack  anybody  on  the  back  In 
palsy-wal.'y  Yankee  style.  And.  so's  we  don't 
look  too  openhanded.  don't  overtlp;  don't 
feed  the  beggars.  In  Buddhist  Nepal,  don't 
dare  touch  or  even  graze  a  lady.  Don't  even 
shake  hands  unless  she  offers  first.  It's  an 
unpardonable  offense  punishable  by  the  un- 


written law.  the  written  law,  and  any  other 
laws  the  menfolks  got  laying  around.  And 
dont  step  on  orange  or  yellow  rocks;  they're 
considered  gods. 

But,  like  the  gentleman  says,  you  ain't 
heard  nothin  yet  til  Bangkok.  Here,  they 
got  two  No  1  donts.  First  No,  1  don"t  con- 
cerns "The  King  and  I."'  Just  dont  mention  y 
it.  They  "re  sensitive  about  this,  deem  it  fie-  '' 
tion  not  truth,  consider  it  demeaned  he  who 
vas  Thailand's  father  of  education  and  re- 
c  uced  His  Majesty  to  an  ordinary  mortal 
r.ither  than  a  supreme  being. 

t^econd  No.  1  don't  regards  the  worst  word 
i  1  Thai  language  which  is  the  bottom  of  your 
f  X)t.  Because  of  this,  even  shoeshlne  "par- 
lors are  tat>oo  hereabouts.  So,  don't  point 
your  feet  at  anybody;  don't  sit  with  your 
I'gs  crossed:  don't  expose  the  soles  of  your 
siocs. 

Comes  next  the  bunch  of  make  sures. 
Make  sure  you  dont  mention  President  Ken- 
nedy more  than  once  In  your  official  speeches. 
Sounds  like  we're  pressing.  Make  sure  you 
throw  In  a  kind  word  for  our  ambassador 
but  make  sure  you  don't  lay  It  on  too  thick. 
Sounds  like  logrolling. 

Then  there's  the  second-string  don'ts: 
Don't  touch  Thai  on  the  head  or  shoulders. 
Thats  the  sacred  part  of  their  being.  Don"t 
P'jint  or  shake  your  finger.  In  Thailand  Its 
a  gesture  of  accusation.  Don't  stand  over  a 
seated  Thai  when  conversing.  Nobody 
knows  why.  unless  maybe  that  It's  Just 
plain  rude.  For  females,  don't  touch  orange- 
robed  monks.  For  everybody,  don't  raise 
yctir  voice  or  shout  to  anyone.  And  don't 
kiss  or  display  affection  publicly. 


Cindy  Says:   Tourist-Teachers  in  Laos 

(By  Cindy  Adams) 
Singapore — Teachers  who  teach  readin'. 
wTitin',  and  whateverltls  in  a  little  red 
schoolhouse  in  Maine  may  have  difficult  mo- 
ments, but  tourists  who  double  at  cramming 
it  into  700  Lao  in  a  little  bombed  school- 
hcuse  in  Vientiane  are  really  put  to  the  test. 
The  Lao-American  Association  opened  Its 
doors  September  1959,  They  nearly  shut 
them  August  1960.  State  Department  spon- 
sored, it  was  staffed  by  wives  of  the  menfolk 
stationed  hereabouts.  Come  August  19  all 
500  were  ordered  to  amscray  and  take  to  the 
high  ground  for  protection.  This  left  our 
American  men  femaleless,  our  Lao  pupils 
teacherless.  and  it's  a  draw  as  to  who  was 
hardest  hit. 

Anybody  who  spoke  English  was  pressed 
Into  service.  If  you  could  say,  "How  are 
you?"  without  faltering,  you  taught  advanced 
classes.  The  substitutes — Army  officers,  Em- 
ba.ssy  staffers,  an  odd  missionary  or  two — 
were  aided  by  shanghaiing  anybody  passing 
through.  Photographers  In  town  for  Na- 
tional Geographic  took  a  class,  some  Yale 
fellow  rattling  around  the  world  took  a  class 
and  though  today  tourist  rate  doesn't  reach 
that  of  Siberia,  anybody,  who  made  a  wrong 
left  .ind  landed  Just  long  enough  to  get  out — 
took  a  class. 

Joey  Adams'  show,  touring  for  President 
Kennedy's  cultural  exchange  program,  ar- 
rived on  a  Thursday.  Friday,  one  of  our 
dancers,  our  pantomimlst's  wife,  and  myself 
were  smoked  out.  given  ricksha  service  to 
the  school,  handed  the  lessons  and  pointed 
toward  a  blackboard.  Lao-American's  slogan 
Is.  "Have  books  will  travel."  This  was  2 
wet  ks  ago,  Tm  reminded  of  It  today  because 
a  thank  you  letter  from  the  school  Just 
reached  me  here  In  Singapore. 

Pupils,  age  10  to  50.  pay  600  kip  (»7.50) 
per  3-month  course.  They  have  8  class- 
rooms. Come  emergencies  the  auditorium 
Is  f^ctloned.  This  expedites  pandemonium 
since  their  method  Is  choral  mimicry.  The 
Instructor  recites;  the  class  repeats.  This 
having  been  French  Indochina,  many  speak 
French.  We  were  cautioned  to  employ 
"direct"  methods,  meaning  only  English. 
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My  class,  2-C.  had  180  hoxirs  of  English. 
At  times  It  felt  they'd  had  more  than  I. 
"Janet  Taylor  was  ready  10:30  on  the  dot," 
I  recited.  They  repeated  It  beautifully. 
Everything's  going  to  be  fine,  I  thought. 
"What  means  'on  the  dot'?"  somebody  asked. 
ITtllizlng  my  wrlstwatch  I  explained  it  meant 
"exactly."  Feeling  proud  of  myself  I  com- 
menced forging  onward  but  something 
stopped  me.  "How  would  you  use  'on  the 
dot?' "  I  asked.  Grinning,  one  lady  an- 
nounced brightly,  "I  want  a  dress  on  the  dot 
like  yours." 

I  continued,  but  with  less  bravado,  till 
Janet  Taylor,  my  nemesis,  opened  a  can  of 
fruit.  They  cduldn't  understand  "can."  I 
started  explaining  in  French.  Then  I  re- 
called that's  taboo.  Then  I  realized  I  could 
not  remember  the  French  word  for  "can" 
anyway.  Immediately  I  thought:  The  most 
Important  thing  is  not  to  panic.  I  clawed 
at  the  26  pictorial  charts  lining  the  wall. 
Nothing.  I  pantomimed.  Nothing.  I 
squawked,  "Tin — metal — ."  Nothing.  I  drew 
a  picture.  It  looked  like  a  square  with  a 
yo-yo  on  either  end.  Eventually  I  grabbed 
an  interpreter  who  announced  dolefully  that 
the  stupid  teacher  would  bring  one  next  day 
to  show  the  class. 

It  was  a  broiling  hot  day.  Drenched  with 
perspiration  and  failure,  I  emerged  a  sodden 
mass.  Before  I  killed  myself,  all  I  wanted 
out  of  life  was  an  iced  tea.  Nobody  under- 
stood. I  used  sign  language,  drew  sketches. 
Nothing. 

Frankly,  I'd  love  to  take  another  class.  If 
only  to  bring  them  a  can  and  teach  them 
two  words:  "iced  tea." 


CiNDT  S.^Ts;  Command  Performance 
Problem 

(By  Cindy  Adams) 
Djakarta.  Indonesia. — Since  the  Joey 
Adams  Variety  Show  amscrayed  New  York 
on  August  18  for  the  Java-Sumatra-Indo- 
nesia circuit,  which  is  the  southeast  Asian 
version  of  New  York,  New  Haven,  aad  Hart- 
ford, we've  played  the  Palace  more  times 
than  Nora  Bayes.  Traveling  as  good  will 
ambassadors  on  behalf  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's cultural  exchange  program,  our 
troupe  of  23  has  entertained  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Thailand,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Afghanistan,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Nepal, 
the  Queen  and  a  stray  princess  or  two  in 
Cambodia  and  one  of  those  three  cranky 
princes  from  Laos. 

So,  although  another  command  perform- 
ance was  routine,  sharing  a  rice  bowl  with 
Siikamo  wasn't.  To  do  it,  we  flew  in  from 
Laos  via  Bangkok  the  night  before  with  no 
sleep.  We'd  hoisted  ourselves  at  7  ajn.  to 
make  a  10  o'clock  Royal  Air  Lao  flight  to 
Bangkok  which  didn't  leave  until  noon.  For 
reasons,  known  to  absolutely  nobody,  we  al- 
\  ways  have  to  decorate  the  bloody  airports  an 
hour  and  a  half  ahead  of  even  the  pilot. 
"Hurry  up  and  wait"  is  our  slogan. 

In  Bangkok,  seems  our  3,800  pounds  of 
equipment  plus  hand  luggage  couldn't  fit  our 
Garuda  Indonesian  airplane.  They  removed 
some  seats.  Then  there  weren't  enough 
seats  so  they  replaced  them  and  removed 
the  luggage.  Finally  they  replaced  them  and 
bumped  some  extra  passenger.  We  left  3 
hours  late. 

Only  one  problem  upon  arrival.  Nothing 
serious.  Just  seems  someone  mislaid  17 
pieces  of  luggage.  "Don't  worry."  they 
chorused.  "Fear  not."  they  said.  "It'll 
come  manana."  So,  they  bowed,  we  bowed, 
and  next  day  there  was  only  one  problem. 
The  sole  plane  due  from  Thailand  arrived 
luggageless.  We  were  scheduled  for  Su- 
karno's country  palace  in  Bogor,  5  p.m. 
Djakarta's  6  hours  from  Bangkok.  Bogor's 
an  hour  drive  from  Djakarta.  Noontime 
everyone  was  in  a  funk.  Except  Joey.  He 
was  calm. and  cool  and  numb  from  panic. 
I  mean,  lets  face  it,  who  stands  up  a  presi- 


dent? We  could  find  our  next  stop  >-ould 
be  Loew's  firing  squad. 

A  priority  cable  was  sent  from  our  Indo- 
nesian Ambassador  to  our  Thailand  Astnbas- 
sador.  Couched  in  diplomatic  talk,  tbje  gist 
was  "H-E-L-P."  Sukarno  had  requested  an 
American  show  for  years.  He'd  lookai  for- 
ward to  this  for  months.  He'd  invltejd  500 
of  the  top  400  of  Indonesia.  And  we  h.''-dnt 
one  shred  of  stage  equipment  and  half  our 
girls  had   no  personal   luggage   whaiettr. 

The  Thailand  Embassy  chartered  a  jRoyal 
Th.al  Alrforce  plane  and  cabled  back  ""Keep 
your  tuxedo  on,  luggage  arriving  7  pm." 
The  plane  was  an  hour  late.  Presideoit  Su- 
karno stationed  his  army  nt  the  airp(J)rt  to 
unload,  had  his  aides  whisk  it  through  cus- 
toms and  Government  trucks  and  a  police 
escort  stood  by  to  careen  It  to  Bogor.  [ 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Palace,  th^  na- 
tives were  getting  restless.  It  was  9:30.  The 
calmest  and  most  gracious  of  everj-ont  was 
the  President,  himself.  Like  any  good  host, 
he  mixed,  mingled,  soothed,  joked,  even  sang 
songs  to  pass  the  hours  and  told  u.s  thkit  al- 
though his  Invitees  sported  silks,  satinj.  and 
brocades,  we  girls  looked  lovely  in  our  8|-day- 
old  crumpled,  perspired  drip-dry  flight  out- 
fits. 

The  show  was  a  big  hit.  the  President  was 
delighted  and  said  it  accomplished  nii(ch  In 
bringing  the  love,  friendship,  and  J^y  of 
America  to  Indonesia. 

But  there  was  just  one  thing.  1  stlU  think 
that  extra  delay  at  the  Palace  could'vti  been 
avoided  If  Joey  hadn't  asked  the  gu.-uld  for 
backstage. 

Cindy  Says:   RUrriage  in  Ca-mbodI^a 
(By  Cindy  Adams; 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia. — In  Cainboflia,  a 
gent  may  have  seven  wives.  And.  seeh^s  to 
me,  if  he  can  withstand  the  Cambiodlan 
courtship — which  is  like  an  endurance  test — 
he's  entitled. 

Firstly,  ladies  hereabout  never  go  out  alone 
even  in  daylight.  They're  always  chape»x)ned 
by  parents,  relatives,  or  someone  as  incor- 
ruptible as  a  Canadian  Mountie.  Instantly, 
this  lowers  the  odds  on  a  sneak  n^etlng 
betwixt  the  Cambodian  Romeo  aruj  his 
Juliet. 

If  a  boy  wants  to  set  his  beret  for  Q  girl, 
he  must  be  a  longtime  family  friend,  have 
attended  the  same  schools,  have  the  same 
type  home  and  background,  and  his  flather 
must  know  her  father. 

For  the  first  date,  he  needs  permission 
from  her  father.  Being  there's  no  tele- 
phones, a  week  ahead  he  makes  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  girl,  who  must  be  18.  fpr  an 
appointment  to  see  the  old  man.  She  gives 
him  the  address;  he  gives  her  the  time  and 
day  he'll  call.  This  whole  date  Is  mereily  an 
OK  for  the  date. 

Once  past  the  reviewing  stand,  they  mav 
got  out  the  first  time — but  only  to  a  public 
party — and  only  if  her  parents  knolf  the 
party  throwers.  And  there's  no  pulling  the 
wool  over  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cambodia  either. 
The  party  throwers  must  personally  ca\\  for 
you  and  your  shiek  in  their  own  car.  Its 
Ixnay  on  hand  holding  and  first  name  call- 
ing. Even  the  impersonal  French  prolnoun 
"vous"  instead  of  the- familiar  "tu  "  is  iused 

Date  No.  2  must  include  a  group  of  frltnds. 
all  known  to  mummy  and  daddy.  The 
friends  must  come  to  be  reviewed  persotnally 
and  officially  request  the  parents'  pflfmls- 
sion  and  guarantee  the  offspring's  wfety. 
The  witching  hour  is  midnight  or  CincMrella 
turns  Into  a  juvenile  delinquent  according 
to  local  standards.  With  afternoon  tjates. 
her  deadline  is  dusk. 

If  he's  this  far  through  the  obstacle  cpur.se. 
third  date  may  be  a  movie.  Even  at  that 
pop  might  drag  along.  But  no  dljiner. 
Dinner  and  movie  is  only  if  you're  eng^iged. 
Phnom  Penh  being  very  small,  she  tan't 
share  a  rice  bowl  with  a  man  without  the 
proper  jewelrj-  on  the  proper  finger. 


Later,  dinner's  permissible.  But  only  If 
their  kin  are  well  acquainted.  And  then 
no  movies.  For  some  reason,  the  eats  and 
picture   combination  spells  danger  In   these 

parts. 

Like  the  United  States  of  America,  boys 
play  the  field.  Unlike  it.  girls  can  only  date 
one  suitor  at  a  time.  And  only  If  there's 
some  intention  of  marriage.  If  there's  mu- 
tual affection  but  not  enough  for  marriage, 
he's  welcome  at  her  house  but  not  welcome 
to  take  her  out. 

With  French.  Chinese,  and  Vietnamese 
"strangers"  who've  lived  side  by  side  for 
centuries  here  In  what  was  French  Indo- 
china, there's  additional  preventives.  With 
Americans  it's  worse.  Wary,  their  main 
theme  regarding  us  is,  "You  take  the  high- 
road and  we'll  etc  ,  etc." 

No  matter  who  he  Is.  she  sees  him  only 
twice  a  week.  No  matter  what  it  is.  any 
gift  must  be  presented  In  front  of  mama. 
When  It's  getting  serious  and  his  mama's 
Icckir.g  to  give  her  the  onceover.  It's  at  her 
house.  Going  to  the  home  of  the  boy.  who 
mustn't  be  over  5  years  riper  than  tlie  girl, 
is  100  percent  disallowed. 

When  he's  ready  for  husbandhood.  he  pops 
the  question — but  to  his  parents.  Next 
her  parents.  Last,  the  lucky  girl.  She'll 
accept  because  Cambodian  daughters  obey 
Cambodian  mamns.  Then  his  parents  and 
the    soon-to-be    in-laws    arrange    details. 

C'lNTINrATION-     VT    He.^RINCS    O.V    JOEY    ADAMS 

TufR 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
State  Department  has  set  up  any  regulations 
that  this  type  of  thing  can  go  on  or  should 
not  go  on? 

Mr.  Ist.VDERCH.  We  always  try  to  profit 
from  experience,  sir,  and  we  in  the  future 
shall  attempt  to  make  It  cerUtln  that  no  un- 
favorable description  of  the  countries  in 
question  is  publicly  made  by  anybody  on  a 
luur  of  ours. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I,  out  of 
fairness  to  this  company,  ask  that  there  be 
inserted  In  the  Record  two  articles  from  the 
New  York  press,  one  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  one  from  the  New  York  World- 
Teicgram,  which  describe  the  toxu"  and  puts 
quite  the  contrary  stamp  on  It.  a  stiimp  ol 
complete  approval. 

I  offer  you  these.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  re- 
quest that  they  be  put  In  Uie  Record  as 
well. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee will  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  these 
articles. 

Mr.  I.sENBERCii.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rooney.  I  still  do  not  understand 
your  position.  At  the  outset  you  said  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  the  articles  by  Cindy 
Adams  and  now  It  appears  you  are  trying 
to  offset  such  unfavorable  effects  as  mav 
have  resulted  therefrom.  That  is  the  way 
1  s<im  it  up. 

I  Discussion  off  the  record.) 

COST  OF  JOEY  ADAMS  TOUR 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Is  the  cost  of  this  presenta- 
tion as  listed  on  your  JuBtification  sheets 
$256,000? 

Mr.  IsENCERCH.  That  is  correct,  sir;  $256.- 
000,  although  this  is  subject  to  final  ac- 
counting. 

Mr  Lipscomb  And  Mrs  Cindy  Adams  was 
a  member  of  the  troupe  and  participated  in 
tlie  cost? 

Mr.  Coo.MBs.  Her  travel  only  was  paid. 

Mr.  I.sENBERCH.  Only  her  travel. 

Mr  Rooney.  We  certainly  still  want  to 
know  what  he  got  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Islnberch.  As  I  explained,  this  is  not 
k!iown  to  the  Department. 

Mr  Rooney.  You  shall  find  out  about  it. 
There  are  a  number  of  Government  agencies 
that    would   have  this  information. 

Mr  Ise.nberch.  Yes.  sir. 
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JOEY    ADAMS    TROUPE 

Mr.  Rooney.  I  should  like  to  thank  Mr. 
l.^enbergh  for  calling  our  attention  to  these 
clips  from  the  New  York  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune  I  should  particularly  express  our 
thanks  for  bringing  to  our  attention  the 
f.llowing.  which  Is  In  the  Item  In  the  New 
Yiirk  Times  of  Sunday.  December  10.  1961  : 

Whatever        internal         wrangling        the 
troupe    -" 

Referring  to  the  Joey  Adams  troupe  of 
24   25— 

"Whatever  Internal  wrangling  the  troupe 
.suffered  earlier  in  the  tour  appears  to  have 
ended  It  culminated  in  the  dismissal  of  tlie 
lour  manager.  Harry  Hlrsch,  In  Bangkok  In 
September   " 

I  guess  you  forgot  to  tell  us  about  that,  did 
yiiu  not.  Mr  Isenbe'gh? 

Mr  Isenbergh.  This  was  an  Internal  mat- 
ter which  did  not  have  any  effects  on  the 
success  of  the  tour  with  Its  audiences. 

Mr    Rooney.  What  was  the  trouble? 

Mr  I^^ENBERGH  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  think 
It  was  a  personality  difference  within  the 
company. 

Mr.  Rooney  Did  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  Mr    Hlrsch  being  fired? 

IAt  Isenbergh,  No.  sir. 

Mr  Rooney.  How  much  did  Mr  Hlrsch  get 
out  of  it? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  As  I  told  you.  sir.  the  only 
arrangement  we  made  was  a  package  deal  for 
the    entire  show. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  find 
out  how  much  Mr.  Hlrsch  got  out  of  It? 

Mr  Isenbergh.  We  will  certainly  make 
every  effort  to  do  it. 

(The  following  mformatlon  was  supplied; ) 

"1.  Mr.  Adams  received  tl.200  a  week  for 
the  duration  of  the  tour. 

'2.  Mr.  Hlrsch  received  WOO  a  week  for  a 
total  of  6  weeks  (Including  a  period  of  serv- 
ices abroad  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the 
company  i . 

••3.  The  Buddy  Rich  Sextet  was  paid  $2,050 
a  week  as  a  unit  Neither  ANTA  nor  As- 
sociated Bookings  Corp.  can  advise  how  this 
sum  was  dlttrlbuted  among  the  six  members. 
Including  Mr  Rich  Final  payment  for  the 
entire  show  h.is  not  yet  been  made  by  ANTA 
to  Associated  Bookings  Corp.  In  the  final 
settlement  an  equitable  adjustment  will  be 
made  to  refiect  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rich  with- 
drew from   the  show  on  November   18  " 

Mr  Rooney.  If  you  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened, how  would  you  know  It  did  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  success  of  the  tours? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  Because  we  have  reports  on 
the  Impact  from  every  country. 

Mr  Rooney.  I  see  some  of  them.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  Mrs  Adams'  reports  on  the  Im- 
pact. I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  Item  of 
October  5.  1961.  from  the  paper  to  which 
reference   was  previoiisly   made.     She   says: 

"I  won't  tell  you  what  it  cost  to  see  us. 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  admission  to  the 
whole  fair  wiis  tlie  equivalent  of  2  cents." 

PERFORMANCES    IN    THAILAND 

This  is  from  Bangkok,  Thailand.  How 
much  did  it  cost  the  American  taxpayer  to 
put  on  this  troupe  in  Bangkok.  Thailand? 

First.  I  should  ask:  How  many  perform- 
ances did  they  give  in  Thailand?  ' 

Mr  Isenbergh.  This  company  gave  15  per- 
formances In  Thailand. 

Mr.  RooNET.  And  those  performances.  97 
at  a  cost  of  $256,000.  co.st  $2,742  for  each  per- 
formance;   is  that   right? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  I  think  this  Is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Just  make  sure  now.  Some- 
times my  arithmetic  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  I  will  have  to  do  the  arith- 
metic. Would  you  repeat  your  figure  again, 
sir? 

Mr.  RooNEY.  $2,742.  I  have  divided  97  per- 
formances Into  1256,000.  That  Is  the  net.  la 
it  not? 

Mr.  Isenbergh  Our  figure  is  $2h640  per  per- 
formance. 


Mr.  Rooney.  Let  us  say  it  is  |2,640.  Is  it 
the  fact  that  the  admission  to  the  whole  fair, 
of  which  this  was  just  a  part,  was  2  cents  a 
person? 

Mr  Isenbergh.  I  believe  this  is  so.  May  I 
add.  sir,  with  your  permission,  that  the  pur- 
pose was  to  reach  the  large  audience  that 
comes  to  the  fair,  which  is  a  great  event  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  Rooney  1  am  glad  you  told  us  that 
because  you  are  leading  me  Into  my  next 
question. 

It  appears  from  her  column  In  this  news- 
paper of  Thursday.  November  23.  1961,  that, 
quoting  her: 

■'Our  troupe  of  23  has  entertained  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Thailand,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Afghanlsuan.  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Nepal,  the  Queen  and  a  stray  princess 
or  two  in  Cambodia,  and  one  of  those  three 
cranky  princes  from  Laos." 

How  much  did  they  pay  to  see  this  extrav- 
aganza? 

Mr  Isenbergh  I  do  not  know.  I  believe. 
sir.  that  there  were  some  preview  perform- 
ances to  which  notables  were  Invited,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  counted  among 
the  total  of  performances  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  scheduled  performances,  there 
were  40  extra  ones  which  we  did  not  take  ac- 
count of  in  the  calculation  of  the  average 
price. 

PERFORMANCE  IN   K.^BVL.  AFGHANISTAN 

Mr  Rooney.  Can  you  tell  us  If  you  gave 
away  any  free  tickets  at  that  fair  to  which 
I  miide  reference  where  the  admission  fee 
w;is  2  cents'' 

Mr  Isenbergh  The  answer  Is  "No,  sir." 
May  I  say  that  a  hundred  thousand  Afghans 
from  every  social  class  and  practically  every 
region  of  the  country  did  visit  the  U  S.  ex- 
hibit at  the  fair  where  the  Adams  troui>e  was 
performing,  and  another  20.000  watched 
from  outside   the  fence. 

This  show  was  seen  by  more  peopje,  re- 
\islted  more  often,  left  a  more  memorable 
impression  than  any  other  single  attraction, 
Afghan  or  foreign.  The  Soviet  Union 
brought  in  a  variety  troupe  of  which  a  high 
ofUcial  said  that  the  American  troupe  beat 
it  all  hollow.  The  King  and  Queen,  Prime 
Minister,  and  Crown  Prince  and  several  min- 
isters who  had  seen 

Mr.  Rooney    What  are  you  reading  irom? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  I  am  reading  excerpts  from 
a  Post  report. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Is  there  anything  derogatory 
in  that  Post  report? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Is  there  anything  derogatory 
in  any  of  the  Post  reports  on  any  of  the 
performances? 

Mr.   Isenbergh    I  find   nothing,  sir. 

Mr.  Roonfy.  I  did  not  expect  that  you 
would. 

Mr.  Isenbergh  Except  an  indication 
that 

DOnCVLTlES   BETWEEN   PQIFORMERS 

Mr.  RooNEY.  By  the  way,  was  there  any 
trouble  between  some  other  performers  In 
this  entourage,  other  personnel  In  the  en- 
tourage. I  mean? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  I  think  there  was  some  dif- 
ficulty between  Mr.  Adams  and  one  uf  the 
other  performers. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Would  this  quotation  from 
a  column  of  Miss  Dorothy  Kilgallen  be  cor- 
rect: 

"Buddy  was  the  only  famous  name  In  the 
whole  Adams  safari.  He  quit  because  he 
couldn't  get  along  with  Joey.  The  State  De- 
partment might  elicit  quite  a  story  from 
him.  (The  same  Department  also  would  do 
well  to  read  Cindy  Adams'  columns  on  the 
tour.  She  makes  it  clear  that,  far  from  com- 
munication through  entertainment  to  the 
'little  people  of  the  faraway  nations.'  they 
have  been  playing  nothing  but  palaces, 
amusing  the   heads  of   State,   and   the  elite 


of  the  various  foreign  lands  {\the  UjS.  tax- 
payers'expense. ) " 

You  would  not  agree  to  that.Vould  you? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  I  certainly  wot>i<L  not. 
The  facts  are  wrong. 

PERFORMANCE  IN    INDONESIA 

Mr.  Rooney.  Did  they  play,  as  Cindy 
Adams  says  In  the  column  of  November  23. 
1961,  "before  Mr.  Sukarno  in  Indonesia  at 
his  place." 

Mr.  Isenbergh;  They  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Had  he  Invited,  as  she  says, 
"500  of  the  top  400  of  Indonesia"? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  That  Imaginative  language 
is  probably  a  good  Indication  of  the  kind  of 
audience  there  was. 

VERIFICATION   OF  REPORTS  OF  TEOUBLE  BETWEEN 
PERFORM  EKS 

Mr.  Rooney.  Did  you  get  in  touch  with 
Buddy  Rich  to  find  out,  when  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  what  trouble 
there  was,  so  that  in  the  future  you  might 
avoid  such  troubles?  If  so,  when  and  where 
did  you  speak  to  him  and  what  did  you  say 
to  him  and  what  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  I  have  not  personally 
talked  to  him. 

Mr  Rooney.  Do  you  not  think  you  should 
have? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  No;  I  am  informed  Mr. 
Bowman  did. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Mr.  Bowman,  what  did  you 
say  to  him  and  what  did  he  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Bowman.  I  did  not  personally  speak 
to  him. 

Mr  Rooney.  Who  did? 

Mr  Bowman.  The  people  up  at  ANTA. 
Miss  Macy  actually  spoke  to  him  after  h< 
came  back. 

Mr.  Rooney.  When   did  they  come   back? 

Mr  Bowman.  They  came  back  just  2  days 
before  Christmas.  I  believe,  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  This  column  was  written, 
the  one  to  which  1  referred,  before  they 
came  back;  is  that  right? 

Mr  Bowman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  What  was  the  trouble  be- 
tween Buddy  Rich  and  Joey  Adams? 

Mr.  Bowman.  I  think  It  was  a  clash  of 
personalities,  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  How  much  did  Buddy  Rich 
get  out  of  It? 

Mr.  Bowman.  Again,  sir.  It  is  the  same 
answer.  We  do  not  know.  We  bought  it  as 
a  package. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Evidently  you  do  not  know 
at  all  what  Is  going  on.  You  never  told  us 
here  during  this  presentation  about  trouble 
with  Buddy  Rich,  you  did  not  tell  us  about 
the  trouble  with  this  man  Hirsch.  the  stage 
manager  or  producer,  whatever  his  title 
was.  You  do  not  know  how  much  anyone 
got  out  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Do  you 
think  this  Is  a  good  way  to  run  this  pro- 
gram*' You  are  the  gentleman  who  said 
this  was  a  great  program,  according  to  one 
of  the  quotes  in  the  newspapers  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Bowman.  Yes,  sir,  we   believe  It  is. 

Mr.  RooNty.  Pretty  expensive  business,  is 
It  not? 

Mr  Bowman.  For  23  people  for  that  many 
weeks? 

Mr.  Rooney.  $2,640  a  performance.  Did 
you  notice  a  statement  in  another  of  these 
columns — I  think  It  was  one  of  those  that 
Mr.  Isenberijh  so  kindly  passed  across  the 
table: 

"The  tour  Is  sponsored  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's international  cultural  program  and 
administered  by  the  American  National 
Theatre  and  Academy." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Friday.  March  9.  1962. 
Mr     Rooney.  The    committee    will    please 
come  to  order. 

derogatory    reports   from    POSTS  recakotnc 
JOEY  ADAMS  TOUB 

On  yesterday  we  were  ttrid  that  there  were 
no  derogatory   reports  from  the  posts  with 
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regard  to  either  the  Joey  Adams  trip  or  any 
other  trip.  Since  then  we  have  asked  for 
certain  commTinlcatlona  from  the  posts  that 
were  visited  during  the  course  of  Joey  Adams' 
trip.  I  certainly  think  a  number  of  them 
are  derogatory. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Isenbergh,  whether  or 
not  you  are  familiar  with  these.  In  a  hasty 
run-through  I  do  not  find  your  name  on 
them  but  I  do  recall  yesterday  Mr.  Bowman 
sat  there  and  let  you  answer  certain  ques- 
tions and  I  find  his  name  on  practically  all 
of  these. 

Joey  Adams  advised  the  Department,  did 
be  not,  that  he  had  fired  Hirsch  for  causing 
dissension  and  trouble  and  that  Horner  was 
a  suitable  replacement  who  would  take  or- 
ders from  him,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  IsENBEKGH.  We  first  received 

Mr.  RooNET.  Is  what  J  read  rlglit?  Either 
it  Is  right  or  It  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Was  It  reported  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  post  was  neither  for  nor  against 
dismissal  of  Hirsch? 

Mr.  IsENBEBGH.  Thls  Is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNET.  And  that  If  Adams  decided 
It  was  impossible  to  work  with  any  member 
of  the  team,  the  Embassy  was  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  tell  him  otherwise? 

Mr.  IsxNBESGH.  This  Is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNiT.  And  that  neither  the  post  nor 
any  member  of  the  USIS  staff  has  agreed  that 
Adams  was  justified  In  dismissing  Hirsch. 
Was  that  reported? 

M.-.  Isenbergh.  I  believe  it  was,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  And  was  It  the  view  of  the 
post  that  this  Internal  matter  in  the  variety 
show  did  make  clear  that  Adams  and  Hirsch 
both  enlisted  the  Ambassador's  support  for 
their  positions? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  Is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Was  It  reported  that  the  Em- 
bassy had  considerable  difficulty  program- 
ing this  Joey  Adams  show  due  primarily  to 
the  demanding  personality  of  Adams  and  his 
open  feud  with  Manager  Hirsch? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  report  was  made,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  And  Is  It  a  fact  that  It  was 
reported  that  Adams  dismissed  Hirsch  for 
insubordination  and  intended  to  r\ui  the 
show  personally? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  was  rejKjrted,  sir. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  And  was  It  reported  that 
members  of  the  team  resented  $l,200-a-week 
Adams  speaking  for  the  group  on  matters 
they  were  not  consulted  on? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  was  reported. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  And  was  It  reported  that 
members  of  the  group  resented  the  attitude 
of  Adams'  wife,  particularly  her  role  in  the 
dismissal  of  Hirsch? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  was  reported. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  And  was  It  reported,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  trip,  September,  that  Adams 
maintained  close  ties  with  Buddy  Rich,  who 
controlled  the  hand,  thus  Insuring  Adams' 
control  of  the  show? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  was  reported. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  That  was  as  of  September. 
We  will  see  what  happened  later  on. 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  As  of  September  15. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  And  is  it  the  fact  that  Adams 
while  In  Bangkok  made  many  demands.  In- 
cluding a  personal  car.  a  photographer,  and 
special  treatment  from  the  Ambassador  on 
down?    Was  that  reported? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  Such  was  reported  to  us 
sir. 

Mr.  Rodney.  And  was  It  reported  he  usual- 
ly refused  any  commitments  before  noon,  es- 
pecially on  days  after  a  performance? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  also  was  reported. 

Mr.  RooNET.  And  was  It  reported  that 
members  of  the  team  resented  this  and  told 
Adams  so? 

Mr.   Isenbergh.  This  was  reported,  sir. 

Mr.    RooNEY.  And    then   subsequently   at 
another  post  on  this  trip,  to  wit.  in  Saigon 
WM  It  reported  that  In  the  final  minutes 


of  the  troupe's  stay  there  in  Saigon,  and 
Just  i>rior  to  departiu'e  for  Bangkok  eaj  route 
to  Bangalore,  the  much -heralded  fet^d  be- 
tween Adams  and  Buddy  Rich  broke  oiit  into 
a  near  fist  fight  at  the  airport? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  That  was  reported. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  And  was  it  reported  tto)iit  the 
Immediate  trigger  this  time,  though  by  no 
means  the  root  of  the  trouble,  was  the  un- 
paid hotel  bills  run  up  by  three  memljers  uf 
Rich's  band?  i 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  was  reported.      | 

Mr.  Rodney.  And  was  it  reported  tiat  al- 
though Adams  flashed  a  roll  of  bills  he  feigned 
an  I  O  U  and  authorized  Horner,  the  troupe 
manager,  to  withhold  certain  pay  ia  order 
to  defray  these  bills  amounting  to  *30860? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  That  was  reported,  isir 

Mr.  Rooney.  And  was  it  reported  tljis  was 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  public  emlj^rrass- 
ment  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  That   wns  reported   Jilso. 

Mr.  Rooney.  And  was  it  reported  that  H 
this  were  not  the  fact  with  regard  to  public 
embarrassment  in  the  United  States  that 
Joey  Adams  would  have  let  Rich  stew  in 
his  own  Juice  until  the  hotel  bills  were  dish- 
washed  away? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  rojxjrted. 

Mr.  Rooney.  And  was  it  reported  thftt  this 
last-minute  Incident,  which  I  assuihe  re- 
ferred to  the  near  fist  flght  at  the  tilrport. 
although  reflecting  basic  mismanagement  on 
Adams'  part  which  might  warrant  tJte  De- 
partment's consideration,  that  the  Incident 
did  not  really  mar  the  overall  effects  of  the 
show? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  was  reported. 

Mr.  Rooney.  But  was  it  reported,  how- 
ever, that  the  price  came  dangerously  cloee 
to  being  too  high? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  Yes.  sir;  it  was  so  reported. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Was  it  reported  subsequently 
from  Calcutta  that  when  the  Joey  Adams 
Variety  Show  passed  through  Calcutta  he 
told  the  cultural  affairs  officer  that  Band 
Leader  Rich  had  been  a  major  problpm  at 
virtually  all  functions  and  was  a  dfcjcredit 
to  the  U.S.  program,  and  he  was  requesting 
the  recall  of  Rich  by  ANTA?  Wari  that 
reported? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  That  was  reported. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Did  Adams  claim  thai)  Rich 
had  publicly  used  foul  and  abusive  larjguage 
at  Saigon  In  the  presence  of  the  Ambaflsador, 
the  press,  and  Embassy  staff? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  That  was  reported,  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  I  believe  that  the  Aral>as.sa- 
dor  subsequently  denied  that  the  fotil  and 
abusive  language  was  used  in  his  presence. 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  And  did  Adams  ask  thp  cul- 
tural affairs  officers  to  relay  a  message 
through  the  Department  to  ANTA  for  t^e  re- 
call of  Rich  but  for  the  remaining  band 
members  to  stay  with  the  show,  even  Raying 
Rich  the  full  amount  If  necessary? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  This  was  reported,  sit. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Did  the  Ambassador  refpr  the 
Department  to  the  cultural  affairs  bfflcer 
with  regard  to  the  behavior  at  the  airport 
which  we  previously  discussed? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Was  there  a  time  wh«h  the 
Department  advised  the  post  that  unjess  a 
lot  of  the  difficulties  were  overcome  that 
Adams  at  $1,200  a  week  must  be  waraed  by 
the  Embassy  that  he  must  control  the  situa- 
tion or  the  tour  would  have  to  be  canceled? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  There  was  such  a  waHiing 
from  the  Department. 

Mr.  Rooney.  And  did  the  Department  say 
he  had  caused  trouble  since  the  Incebtiou 
of  the  tour? 

Mr,  Isenbergh.  I  do  not  recall  th;;t  lan- 
guage, sir. 

Yes,  I  find  that  there  Is  an  IndiCRtion 
that  he  had  caused  trouble  since  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  tour,  although  the  post  still  re- 
ported excellent  reception  of  the  perHorm- 
ance. 


Mr.  Rooney  And  did  the  Department  re- 
port that  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  troupe. 
Including  Adams,  had   been   damaging? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  The  Department  did  make 
that  reference.  The  Department  referred 
to  reports  concerning  the  conduct  which  may 
have  been  damaging. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Do  you  want  to  change  your 
an.swer  given  yesterday  that  there  was  noth- 
ing derogatory  in  post  reports  with  regard 
to  the  Joey  Adams  show  and  the  tour  thev 
tuulC 

Mr.  Isenbergh  Sir.  I  was  talking  at  that 
time  of  the  audience  reactions.  May  I  say 
that  throughout  this  there  is  an  indication 
that  the  feuding  was  kept  offstage  and  thai 
the  audience  reaction  was  excellent  through- 
out. 

Mr  RooNKY.  Would  you  say  the  Incident 
at    the   airport   Just   before   leaving   for  Cal- 

culUi  was  olliituge'' 

Mr.  IiE.NBERC.H.  That  wus  the  only  Inci- 
dent. 

Mr.  Rooney  And  would  you  say  the  use 
of  the  foul  and  abusive  language  was  off- 
stage too? 

Mr.  IsE.SBERCH.  Tills  Is  not  clear,  sir.  be- 
ciuse  it  was  later  denied  by  the  Amiwissador 
but  I  wtnild  certainly  say  if  it  occurred  that 
it  was  offstage. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  There  were  some  indica- 
tions in  some  of  the  cities  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica -  I  cannot  recall  which— that  the  audi- 
ence was  lukewarm  to  "The  Skin  of  Our 
Teeth,"  although  in  the  same  citv  it  is  my 
recollection  they  were  enthusiastic  about 
■Gla.ss  Menagerie"  It  is  inevitable  in  this 
kind  of  program  that  not  every  attraction 
could  be  a  smash  hit  everywhere,  and  while 
I  cannr)t  cite  instances  to  you,  there  were 
some  reports  that  the  audiences  were  les.s 
than  ravingly*" enthusiastic  about  some  of 
the  shows.  I  do  not  recall  any  reported  in- 
cidents of  personal  mL^conduct 

Mr  Bowman.  Nor  can  I.  sir. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

PAUL   WINTER   SEXTET 

Mr.  Rooney.  At  page  355  of  your  JustiJica- 
tlons  you  set  forth  an  item  in  fiscal  year 
1962  of  $72,457  for  the  Paul  Winter  Sextet. 
They  are  on  the  road  right  now,  are  they? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  They  are.  sir. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Where  are  they? 

Mr  Isenbergh.  In  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Rodney.  What  are  the  details  witli 
regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  Tlie  Paul  Winter  Sextet  Is 
a  Jazz  group  which  won  a  national  com- 
pt'tuion  held  at  Georgetown  University  last 
year  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RooNET.  These  are  all  college  stu- 
dents, are  they? 

Mr.  Isenbergh.  They  are  not  now  college 
students.         * 

Mr.  RooNET.  Some  of  them  have  master's 
decrees,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  r.sENBERCH.  Tliat.  I  understand,  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.    Bowman.  They    are    all    working    for 
their  graduate  degrees;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Rooney.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.    Isenbergh.  As    I    have    said,    it   Is   a 
prize-winning  group. 
Mr.  Rooney.  Just  give  us  the  facts. 
Mr.  Isenbergh.  The  facts  are  it  is  on  a  tour 
in  Latin  America  and  Its  itinerary  Is  sched- 
uled as  follows: 

It  opened  at  Port  au  Prince  In  Haiti.  Feb- 
ruary 8  and  9.  It  proceeded  to  Mexico,  where 
it  played  In  four  cities  until  the  2l8t  of 
February.  It  then  went  to  El  Salvador  where 
It  played  in  two  cities  until  the  a7th  of 
February.  It  then  went  to  El  Salvador  where 
it  played  in  Siin  Salvador  on  March  1  and  2. 
It  then  went  to  Honduras  where  It  played 
In  two  cities  on  March  3  and  6. 

The  next  stop  is  Nicaragua  where  It  will 
play  in  one  further  city.  It  has  already 
played  In  Managua.     Thereafter  It  Is  ached- 
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uled  to  go  to  Panama  where  it  will  play  in 
two  cities. 

Mr.  Rooney  What  is  the  date  of  their 
I.ist  performance? 

Mr.  ISENBEacR.  The  date  of  the  last  per- 
formance is  July  8 

Mr.  Rooney.  It  will  be  on  the  road  from 
Febru;>.ry  8  to  July  8  and  then  return? 

Mr.  IsFNBShCH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rooney.  How  many  performances? 

Mr.  Isenbfich.  I  cannot  tell  from  this 
Itinerary.  The  niunber  of  performances 
8chedu:ed  and  the  dates  are  subject  t<i 
change  I  would  estimate  tliat  there  wcnild 
be  at  If  asi  60  i>erf ormances. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  probably  can  speak 
quite  authoritatively.  As  the  distin- 
guished chairman  knows,  and  also  the 
ranking  minority  member,  I  probably 
hold  the  only  degree  of  doctor  of  music 
in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Now. 
I  want  to  say  this:  I  think  we  can  criti- 
cize the  State  Department  in  many  ways, 
but  let  me  say  this,  that  the  few  dollars 
that  we  spend  on  cultural  relations  in 
countries  abroad  are  well  worth  it.  In 
1950,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Dulles  called 
me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  guest  con- 
ductor for  the  Air  Force  Band  and  go  to 
Iceland.  At  that  time  we  had  negoti- 
ated for  that  base  for  1  year.  Russia 
was  moving  in  there  with  their  sym- 
phonies, artists,  painters,  sculptors.  We 
were  considered  an  army  of  occupation 
there.  There  were  6,000  men  in  Iceland. 
We  were  a  military  force.  At  that  time 
the  Parliament  of  Iceland,  which  is  the 
oldest  parliament  in  the  world,  estab- 
lished in  the  year  930,  consisted  of  21 
Conservatives.  16  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Labor  group,  aiKi  14  members  of 
the  Communist  Party.  The  balance  of 
power  rested  with  the  Democratic  Labor 
group  who  voted  with  the  Conservatives. 

Now,  here  we  were.  Russia  could  not 
use  Iceland,  but  they  wanted  us  out. 
And  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this,  because  I  think  it  is 
very  important:  I  took  the  100-piece  Air 
Force  symphony  orchestra  over  tliere 
and  I  learned  one  thing.  I  lean:ied  that 
despite  all  that  Russia  had  done  they 
had  not  taken  a  harp  to  Iceland.  So,  on 
our  aiiialane.  with  that  complement  of 
114  men  tliat  we  took  out  of  Andrews 
Field,  we  put  two  harps,  so  that  if  one 
were  destroyed  we  would  still  have  one 
to  play  during  the  symphony  concerts. 

All  right,  what  happened?  We  had 
four  concerts  tliere.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  the  people  of  Iceland  are  highly  cul- 
tured people.  They  hold  culture  afcd 
tiie  arts  in  great  esteem.  They  go  to 
Ilieir  concerts  in  black  tie,  which  we  do 
iT^t  do  lots  of  times  for  sucli  events  in 
Wa.shington.  They  pet  dressed  and  they 
l..:>ten.  It  might  be  said  of  the  people  of 
Iceland  tiiat  U^ey  "know  the  score." 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  wai^t  to  say  this:  All 
over  the  continent  of  Euiope  and  the 
Far  East  people  pay  great  ti'ibutc  to  our 
service  bands.  The  few  dolUus  that  it 
co.sis  us  to  send  the  Air  Force  Baud,  the 
Navy  Band,  the  ^i-my  Band,  and  the  Ma- 
linc  Band,  all  aiound  the  world,  is  well 
worth  the  money  spent.  The  behavior 
of  our  boys  in  uniform  is  excellent.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  best  dollar  In- 
vestment we  make  Is  In  that  boy  Jn  uni- 
form Bolne;  abroad  In  our  irreat  service 


bands.  He  can  play  his  fiddle,  his  cor- 
net, or  anything  else.  At  the  same  time 
he  can  drop  a  bomb,  he  can  go  out  in  the 
field  and  fight.  But  we  can  win  victories 
with  music,  because  it  is  the  most  imi- 
versal  language  in  the  whole  world. 
Why  not  use  it  when  we  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  or  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  at- 
tempt to  get  information  in  connection 
with  the  appropriation  for  the  Anns 
Control  and  Disai-mament  Agency.  I 
misht  say  that  in  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Agency  and  voting  for 
the  original  appropi-iation.  my  position 
drew  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  from 
many  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know 
at  this  time  how  many  employees  arc 
presently  in  the  Agency.  I  would  like 
to  have  that  information  from  anyone 
who  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  record  that  I  have 
here  shows  tlxat  at  the  present  time 
there  are  126  employees  in  this  bill,  tak- 
ing round  flpuies.  Again  I  must  say 
that  these  are  round  figures  and  not 
fif^urcs  of  the  Department.  But  their 
best  estimate  would  be  an  increase  of  94 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Bringint  the  total  roll 
to  wliat  number? 

Mr.  BOW.  Well.  126  plus  94  would 
be  220. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Were  there  any  re- 
ports Riven  to  the  committee  on  the  work 
wliich  this  Auency  has  done  thus  far? 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  yes.  The  pentleman  will  find  in 
the  hearings  that  there  is  a  very  full 
repoi-t  by  the  Agency  of  not  only  what 
they  had  done  up  to  this  time  but  their 
anticipation  of  what  they  will  do  in  the 
following  year. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
based  upon  the  functions  which  are  out- 
lined here  and  which  were  presei\ted  to 
this  House  at  the  time  the  Agency  was 
established,  that  we  could  reach  a  satu- 
ration point  in  the  number  of  employees 
required  to  perform  these  fuiictions. 

Ls  this  going  to  be  another  one  of  those 
a:;encies  which  will  grow  and  v.xq\\  and 
grov  like  Topsy? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  further  to  Llic  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman,  perhaps. 
Is  statiiig  the  I  act  but  may  I  .say  to  the 
t-entleman  that  tlie  committee  allowed 
the  entire  amount  requested  in  this  ca.^e. 
I  might  also  say  to  the  tcmloman  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  effort  made  out- 
side this  Agency  by  people  throughout 
the  country  that  wc  increase  it  well  over 
the  budget.  But  in  the  budget  there  is  a 
justification,  although  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  tliat  this  may  be  an  crapliT- 
building  Agency  and  we  may  see  it  sky- 
i-ocketing  in  the  future. 

I  will  say  to  the  Rcntacman  as  one 
member  of  the  committor  I  shall  watch 


it  vei-j-  carefully,  but  I  would  feel  at  this 
time  that  they  did  present  justification 
for  their  full  budget  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  I  understand  it. 
originally  there  were  90  people  in  the 
State  Department  who.  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Agency,  performed 
what  are  basically  the  present  functions 
of  this  Agency.  But  they  did  so  as  a 
part  of  an  assignment  within  the  De- 
partment: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct.  Then 
when  the  separation  came  under  the  act 
of  Congress  setting  up  this  Agency,  many 
of  those  people  were  transferred  into 
the  new  function,  doing  the  same  work 
they  had  done  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Of  course.  I  presume 
this  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  nimi- 
ber  of,  employees  in  the  other  areas  of 
the  Department  of  State  by  reason  of 
the  transfer. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  might  say  there  is  no  in- 
crease in  employment  utuler  the  item. 
Salaries  and  expenses"  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  figure  of  $6,500.- 
000  for  this  appropriation  actually  is  in 
excess  of  what  »e  in  the  House  were 
told  the  annual  operating  expense  of 
this  Agency  would  be,  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  establishing 
the  Agency:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion: I  do  not  recall  what  the  amount 
was  that  was  mentioned  at  that  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  I  recall  it  is  some 
$2,200,000  more  than  ^  were  told  the 
annual  operating  cost  of  the  Agency 
would  be. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  the  budget  request  that 
is  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  days  ago  I  read 
w  ith  a  great  deal  of  interest  some  of  the 
newspaper  stories  my  fellow  newspaper- 
men had  wTitten  as  to  some  of  the  things 
which  had  been  found  and  learned  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  this  particular  legis- 
lation as  conducted  by  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  my  good  friend,  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rocket  1.  And  I  noticed  that  the  re- 
porters realized  the  gi-eat  news  value  of 
the  information  they  had  evidently  ob- 
tained from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  was  happy  to  see  that  they  did 
not  have  any  difficulty  in  spelling  his 
name  correctly,  with  the  two  "o's"  and 
the  ""ey." 

I  have  listened  witli  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  debate  and  the  discussion 
on  the  floor  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
these  various  fimds.  I  listened  a  mo- 
ment ago  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  I  Mi .  KlarnsI  discussing,  as  he 
did  in  his  wisdom  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  various  art.s  and  of  the  musical 
world,  and  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  great 
value  that  we  receive  from  the  visits  of 
some  of  the  Russian  musical  organiza- 
tions, symphony  oixhestias,  and  so  forth 
coming  to  the  United  States.  And  yet  I 
find  myself  unconvinced  that  any  of 
Diese    Ru.'j'i'ini     musical    organizations 
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ha>'«  been  able  to  convert  any  Americans 
to  communism,  or  that  when  we  sent  the 
famous  "Satchmo"  and  Benny  Qoodman 
to  Moscow,  and  his  fellow  Joer*  Adams 
down  into  southeast  Asia,  that  any  Com- 
munists were  converted  to  our  way  of 
life  or  to  our  belief  in  the  God  we  all 
worship. 

An^  then  I  began  to  thing  about  all 
th^'e  costly  things  that  we  have  been 
discussing,  and  have  been  doing,  all  over 
the  world  I  realize,  being  just  a  common, 
ordinary  newspaperman  from  Ohio,  that 
we  have  been  doing  all  these  things  on 
borrowed  money;  and  that  we  are  ask- 
ing our  children  and  our^grandchildren 
yet  unborn  to  pay  all  the  cost  for  send- 
ing a  lot  of  these  peculiar  people  all  over 
the  world.  supp>osedly  to  spread  Ameri- 
canism and  tell  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries as  to  the  values  of  our  way  of  life, 
without  any  really  beneficial  effect 
whatsoever. 

That  makes  me  wonder,  I  will  say  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
just  how  silly,  how  asinine,  and  how 
Stupid  our  Government  and  our  Congress 
can  get  at  times. 

The  day  will  come,  and  I  want  to  pre- 
dict it  as  I  stand  here  in  the  House  to- 
day, the  time  will  come,  and  not  too  far 
off,  when  the  force  of  circumstances  will 
compel  us  to  stop  a  lot  of  these  wild,  ex- 
travagant, silly,  and  stupid  expenditures 
that  do  no  one  any  good  except  a  few 
people  who  engage  in  them  more  or  less 
as  a  racket,  only  as  a  benefit  to  them- 
selves, and  not  as  a  benefit  either  to  this 
country,  this  Government,  or  the  peace 
of  the  world.  So  I  am  just  a  little  bit 
surprised,  and  just  a  little  bit  ashamed 
of  the  fact,  that  we  are  wasting  our  time 
and  wasting  the  substance  of  the  people 
we  represent  on  some  of  these  costly 
activities  that  have  been  discussed  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
complimenting  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rooney],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow],  for  their  most  excellent  presen- 
tation of  this  important  appropriation 
measure  before  the  House.  I  wish  also 
to  compliment  the  subcommittee  for  its 
wise  and  reasonable  handling  of  the  ap- 
propriations requested  by  the  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West.  May  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  this  money  will  be  wisely 
ahd  prudently  expended  by  the  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  visit  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
personally  inspect  the  facilities  and  op- 
eration of  the  Center.  I  am  certain  that 
my  colleagues  will  be  favorably  im- 
pressed. 

In  closing  may  I  expres.s  my  personal 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rodney  I  for  his 
great  and  abiding  interest  in  the  Center 
May  I,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
assure  Chairman  Rooney  and  his  sub- 
committee that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to 
live  up  to  the  confidence  the  subcommit- 
tee has  expressed  in  our  Eost-West 
Center. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chaua^an.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  pimply 
for  the  purpose  of  recounting  some 
statements  that  were  made  oji  the  floor 
of  the  House  10  years  ago,  rather  10 
B.S.  or  10  B.H.:  that  is.  before  3Chles- 
inger  or  before  Heller. 

If  the  Members  will  refer  to  volume 
96,  part  4.  page  5467  of  the  CoHcres- 
siONAL  Record,  there  is  this  very  Inter- 
esting colloquy  between  a  Congressman 
by  the  name  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Congressman  Rodney,  of  New  York. 
One  of  the  nice  things  about  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  that  althouflh  the 
views  of  the  Congressmen  may  cljanee. 
their  words  do  not  change. 

I  would  like  you  to  listen  and  think 
about  today's  events  and  where  vrip  find 
ourselves  as  far  as  financial  condition  us 
concerned,  and  the  concern  voided  at 
that  time  by  Congressman  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. There  was  a  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subconutnittee 
I  Mr.  Rooney  I.  wherein  Mr.  Kejinedy 
said  the  following: 

Mr.  Kennedy  I  would  like  Id  ask  ttje  gen- 
tleman whether  or  not  he  f^ehs  that  it  i.s 
more  dangerous  to  carry  a  deficit  of  ^6  bil- 
lion in  a  prosperous  year  like  today,  br  cut 
some  of  the.se  appropriations  by  10  pHrcent^ 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  ■m  CMrr(.Hig  a 
deficit  every  year? 

Imagine  that. 

I  should  think  it  wf)uld  be  mucin  more 
preferable  to  cut  some  of  these  ;»p{»}Mpr;,,- 
tions  by  that  figure. 

I  am  saying  this  is  the  exact  bill  12 
years  ago,  12  years  B.S..  before  a(hles- 
inger  and  Heller,  that  we  are  disci|issin:^ 
here. 

Mr.  Rooney.  I  do  iu)t  believe  in  lUrthfr 
cutting  this  appropriation,  which  Ig  for  ;i 
vital  service,  in  one  of  our  most  imp»>rt.in: 
departments,  the  Department  of  Stat^i 

Congre.ssman  Kennedy  went  On  to 
say: 

How  are  we  going  to  bring  that  deflut  of 
$6  billion  down  to  a  reasonable  figure  i.in;k-.NS 
we  make  some  of  these  cuts? 

He  went  on  later 
this: 

Does  not  the  gentleman  thii 
important  item  in  the  cold  wi 
nomlc  stability  of  our  country   so   tbfit    we 
will   have  resources  in  case  of  war? 

I  simply  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress.  It  Seem.s 
rather  strange  that  12  years  later  »fe  are 
discussing  the  same  bill.  The  mail  who 
was  Congressman  then  is  President  now. 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  concerned  about 
the  deficit  as  he  was  in  those  year$.  In 
fact,  he  would  make  the  deficit  10  years 
ago  of  $6  billion  seem  rather  triviftl. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  would  like  to  copipli- 
ment  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
calling  this  colloquy  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  guess  it  is  unfortunate  that 
I  am  still  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 12  years  later 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  certainly  did  not  mean  bo  in- 


on  page  5467,  ilo  say 

ink  that  |i  \ery 
war  is  ttt^  ed)- 


fer  thai    «.s   I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
realizes 

Mrs  CHURCH  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  this  moment  in  par- 
ticular I  would  be  the  last  to  admit  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr 
Rodney  1  has  been  in  the  House  too  loni; 
becau.se  on  the  subject  on  which  I  hope 
to  .>poak  briefly,  he  has  been  a  devoted 
fnend.  He  has  always  given  stronK 
support  to  our  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
lamprey  eel. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wa.shington  I  Mr.  Magnuson  i 
and  Dr.  Moffett  as  recounted  on  page.s 
1172  and  1173  of  the  hearings.  As  the 
gentleman  remembers,  the  interest  in  my 
di.strict  and  in  the  neighboring  districts 
of  Illinois  and  Michigan  in  this  subject 
has  been  almost  historic.  Prom  the 
very  begiiming.  we  hav?  aided  all  efforts 
and  .sought  help  to  eradicate  the  lam- 
prey eel  which  went  so  far  toward  de- 
stioying  the  great  fl.shing  industry  of 
Lake  Michii;an.  I  was  interested  in 
reading  and.  in  fact,  somewhat  disturbed 
to  read,  on  page  1172  of  the  hearings 
that  Dr  Moffett  now  claims  a  loss  of 
faith  in  the  method  of  eliminating  eels 
by  the  utilization  of  the  electrical  bar- 
rier: and  that,  apparently,  the  only  at- 
tempt that  will  be  made  to  obtain  ap- 
propriations in  the  future  along  such 
lines  will  be  for  the  maintenance  and 
oijeration  of  electrical  barriers  already 
in  being  The  good  doctor  is  willing  to 
rely  on  a  .substitute  or  alternate  method, 
namely  the  u.se  of  laivicide 

I  wondfT  if  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee could  assure  me  that  the  ap- 
parent loss  of  faith  in  the  electrical  bar- 
rier and  the  turn  lowaid  the  use  of 
larvicide  will  not  indicate  any  loss  of 
realization  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
problem  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Great 
Lakes? 

Mr  ROONEY  I  will  say  this,  in  an- 
swer to  the  distintjuished  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois,  that  the  experts  contend 
the  larvicide  method  is  far  superior  to 
the  electrical  barrier  method.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  eventually  all  be  done 
by  way  of  the  larvicide  method  and  we 
will  then  not  need  even  to  keep  in  repair 
the  electrical  barriers  pre.sently  erected 
up  there  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Would  the  gentleman 
a.ssure  me  that  there  is  in  this  bill,  de- 
spite the  reduction  in  the  appropriation 
for  fi.sheiies.  an  adequate  sum  to  give  a 
real  test  to  the  larvicide  method? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Most  certainly,  the  dis- 
tin;,'uished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Cfderberg!  saw  to  that. 

Mrs  CHURCH.  I  can  remember  even 
before  the  days  here  of  Mr.  Cederberg 
that  Michigan  was  a  great  help  to  Illinois 
in  this  matter,  and  I  am,  indeed,  very 
glad  to  have  hun  on  the  appropriations 
subcommittee,  to  protect  the  need  for 
continued  action. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  article  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg  1 
has  in.serted  in  the  Record. 
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I  was  In  Michigan  not  lot^  ago  check- 
ing on  this  same  thing.  The  article  says« 
"Nearly  90  percent  of  all  sea  lamprey  in 
Lake  Superior  ha\-e  been  destroyed  by 
the  chemical  stream  treatment  progiam 
of  tlie  past  4  yeaxs,  according  to  the  most 
recent  figures." 

This  is  by  the  experts.  With  this  new 
chemical  being  used  in  the  Lake  Superior 
rcpion.  about  90  percent  of  the  eels  have 
been  distroycd  and  people  are  back 
again  fishing  for  trout  in  Lake  Superior. 
I  believe  from  our  investigation,  this  is  a 
proper  method  and  we  will  eventually  win 
this  war  against  the  lamprey  eel. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gcnUe- 
man  very  much  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  Uiat  my 
interest  in  this  problem  has  been  greatly 
height<?ned  at  this  time  becau.se  there 
actually  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  fi.sh  in  Lake  Michigan  and  not 
an  increase  as  occurred  for  so  many 
years  daring  the  time  when  we  first 
started  i.he  use  of  the  electJ'ical  barrier. 

Will  tlie  gentleman  also  assure  me  that 
there  is  provision  In  the  bill  for  a  suffi- 
cient ai)propriation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  ? 

Mr.  BOW.  Certainly.  I  am  glad  to 
assure  tie  gentlewoman  and  the  people 
in  the  region  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  people 
around  :he  Great  Lakes  that  this  com- 
mittee is  very  much  concerned  about 
this  problem. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  centlc- 
man  ver:.'much. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INTEK.'IA'nONAL    FISHERIES    COMMU&IONS 

Fur  exi)en.ses,  not  otherwUe  provided  for. 
neces.sary  to  enable  tlie  United  States  to 
meet  obligations  In  connecUon  with  par- 
tlclpatlor  In  International  fisheries  commis- 
sions pursuant  to  treaties  or  convention.<:, 
and  lmpl?mentlng  Acts  of  Congress,  f  1.910. - 
000  Projidcd.  That  the  United  States  share 
of  such  expenses  may  be  advanced  to  the 
respective  commis-sinns. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  C:erk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams.  On 
p.ige  12.  line  3.  Inunedlately  before  the 
period.  Insert  the  following:  'Prorided  fur- 
tlirr,  Thi.t  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary,  or  to 
enter  in  o  any  contract  providing  for  the 
payment  there<rf,  to  any  individual  in  excess 
of  I22.50C  per  annum." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  section  under  which  funds  are 
made  available  for  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  these  entertainers. 

There  has  been  quit^  a  bit  of  dis- 
cu.ssion  today  about  our  having  paid 
Joey  Adams  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  a  week 
and  ha\ing  paid  Helen  Hayes  at  the 
rate  of  ;:ome  SI. 500  a  week  to  go  over- 
seas for  the  State  Department's  cultural 
exchant:?  program. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said  tha'.  he  could  not  understand  where 
there  was  any  justification  for  paying 
this  kind  of  money  to  these  people  for 
their  services.  I  cannot  either.  If 
these  people  are  sincere  in  theii-  desire 
to  make  a  contribution  to  international 
good  will  for  the  United  States,  surely 
they  shDuld  be  willing  to  serve  over 
there  at  lea.st  at  the  same  rate  of  pay 


tliat  a  U.S.  Senator  or  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  receives. 

This  amendment  speaks  for  itself.  I 
am  not  yet  ready  to  say  that  Joey  Adams 
or  Helen  Hayes  or  any  of  these  enter- 
tainers can  contribute  more  to  the  in- 
terest of  their  country  than  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  or  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body,  or  per- 
haps any  Member  of  this  body  or  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Chanman,  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Even  though  in  my  own  mind  I  may 
feel  tempted  to  accept  the  amendment  I 
am  afraid  of  its  consequences.  I  do  not 
want  to  pay  any  of  these  people  more 
than  $22,500,  but  they  do  not  go  away 
on  these  tours  on  an  annual  basis.  For 
instance,  Helen  Hays  might  be  away 
15  or  16  weeks  on  a  tour  entertaining 
our  diplomats  and  the  American  colonies 
abroad. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment  gets 
at  the  problem.  Like  the  amendment 
with  regard  to  the  United  Nations  which 
I  unsuccessfully  fought  here  many  years 
ago,  also  introduced  by  my  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  and 
when  I  said:  "What  j'ou  are  doing  here 
today  is  to  approve  the  United  States 
paying  one-third  of  the  U.N.  expenses," 
and  that  is  the  way  it  turned  out.  The 
State  Department  regarded  one-third  as 
the  authorized  amoimt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
note,  the  language  is  exactly  the  lan- 
gua^^e  of  the  bill.  I  took  it  from  the  next 
section  of  the  bill.  It  was  written  in 
there  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  know,  but  this  is  a 
different  sort  of  program.  The  pro- 
gram the  gentleman  picked  out  has  to 
do  with  an  annual  salary  for  the  Director 
of  the  East-West  Center. 

I  know  we  are  talking  about  people 
who  have  obtained  large  sums  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  judgment  to  adopt  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  negative 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Mississippi    I  Mr.  Wh-liamsI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Williams) 
there  were  ayes — 49,  noes  65. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Gross:      On 

page  11.  line  21.  strike  the  figtire  $40,000,000 
and  mscil  $34,000,000. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  we  have  already 
passed  that  and  are  over  on  page  12. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  still  on  the 
same  paragraph.  The  point  of  order  is 
ovenuled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  all  we  have  heard  about  the  alleged 
comedians   and   others  that   have  been 


running  around  over  the  world  and  how 
they  have  been  performing.  X  think  thia 
appropriation  ought  to  be  cut  aomewhat 
below  the  funds  for  last  year.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  figures  correctly,  and  I 
think  I  do,  the  $34  million  contained  in 
mj'  amendment  will  return  it  to  what  it 
was  last  year,  minus  |2  million.  That 
also  leaves  $8  million  in  foreign  curren- 
cies that  would  be  available,  or  a  total  of 
approximately  $42  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. Surely  that  is  enough  to  spend  on 
this  sort  of  nonsense.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  and  this  modest 
saving  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  ar- 
rived at  the  amount  $34  million.  He 
mi!;ht  as  well  make  it  $30  million  or,  if 
he  really  wants  to  thoroughly  wreck  the 
program,  make  it  $20  million. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  was 
$36,970,800.  When  this  committee  cut 
the  amount  $56,657,000  to  $40  million  it 
went  far  enough.  The  subcommittee 
found  itself  in  unanimous  agreement 
with  regard  to  this  reduced  amount.  It 
was  considered  and  discussed  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  between  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  was  not  that  fig- 
ure a  cut  from  the  budget  request? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Of  course  it  is  a  cut 
from  the  budget  request — from  $56,667,- 
000  to  $40  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  but  that  is  like 
the  horse  trader  who  is  trying  to  get  rid 
of  an  old  broken  down  spavin  horse. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  We  must  exercise  ma- 
ture judgment  here,  and  this  $40  millicHi 
is  the  judgment  of  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  both  majority  and 
minority.  We  are  not  in  the  business 
of  horse  trading. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  cut  of  only  $2 
million. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  No;  it  is  a  cut  of  $4 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.     No:  it  is  not. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  You  are  con-ect,  it  is 
not  $4  million:  it  is  a  cut  of  $2.9  million 
from  last  year.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  ask  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CENTER    FOR    CVLTVRAL    AND    TECHNICAL    INTER- 
CHANGE   BETWTEEN    EAST    AND    WEST 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pro- 
vide for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change Between  East  and  West  Act  of  1960. 
by  grant  to  any  appropriate  agency  of  the 
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state  of  Hawaii,  $8,340,000:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall 
be  vised  to  pay  the  salary,  or  to  enter  Into 
any  contract  providing  for  the  payment 
thereof,  to  any  Individual  In  excess  of  $20,000 
per  annum. 

RAMA    ROAD,    NICARAGUA 

For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary 
expenses  for  the  survey  and  construction  of 
the  Rama  Road,  Nicaragua,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  23.  United  States 
Codi;,  section  213.  and  the  Act  of  September 
2,  1&58  (72  Stat.  1709),  $2,350,000,  X)  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
transfer  of  funds  may  be  made  from  this  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  performance  of  worlc  for  which  the 
appropriation  Is  made. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point'of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage contained  on  lines  14  through  22 
of  page  12  of  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
the  appropriation  made  in  that  para- 
graph is  not  yet  authorized. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
constrained  to  concede  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order.  We  thought,  perhaps, 
we  could  save  some  money  for  the 
taxpayers.  But  in  view  of  this  point  of 
order  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  we  have  no  alter- 
native.    We  must  concede  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
td  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  lines 
14  through  22  on  page  12  relating  to  the 
Rama  Road,  Nicaragua.  This  item  is 
discussed  on^  page  8  of  the  committee 
report,  and  the  details  concerning  the 
Rama  Road  are  set  forth  commencing 
on  page  1232  of  the  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rama  Road  in 
Nicaragua  runs  155  miles  from  the  head 
of  the  Escondido  River  on  the  Atlantic 
side  to  a  point  on  the  Inter-American 
Highway  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Nicaragua. 

The  committee  report  refers  to  an 
agreement  to  construct  this  road.  Well, 
the  agreement  was  made  in  this  fashion : 

Dictator  Somoza,  of  Nicaragua,  came 
to  Washington  to  visit  President  Roose- 
velt in  1939  and  complained  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  recommended 
against  the  construction  of  a  canal  across 
Nicaragua.  In  the  most  offhand  way  the 
President,  to  mollify  Dictator  Somoza, 
said:  "I  will  give  you  $2  million  out  of 
my  emergency  fund  to  build  a  road  from 
one  side  of  Nicaragua  to  the  other.  " 
And,  that  was  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  /for  20 
years  cwnpleting  155  miles  of  road.  Now, 
the  appropriation  here  is  for  $2,350,000. 
Of  that  $2,350,000.  $1.5  mUlion  only  is 
authorized;  $850,000  has  not  yet  been 
authorized  by  the  Pubhc  Works  Com- 
mittee or  the  Congress,  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
this  language. 

Now.  they  will  say  this,  because  this 
road  has  been  built  piecemeal  and  the 
Senate  agreed  to  only  $1  million  out  of 
the  last  authorization,  leaving  $1.5  mil- 
lion authorized  but  imappropriated,  that 
it  has  been  more  costly  to  complete  this 
highway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  the  rec- 
ords here,  but  through  the  years  I  say 
to  you  that  they  have  come  in  time  after 


time  and  said:  "If  you  will  give  u$  the 
money,  we  will  finish  the  road,"  a  road 
which  was  supposed  to  have  cost  $2l  mil- 
lion over  20  years  ago  has  cost  $19  mil- 
lion already,  and  the  end  has  not  yet 
been  reached. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  the  Congress  should  look  into  this 
matter  and  find  out  what  is  goinig  on 
and  finally  get  this  road  finished  and  get 
it  off  the  books. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU|  f  _' 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  wondering  if  the  pen- 
tleman  is  not  referring  to  the  Ijiter- 
American  Highway,  where  we  cadie  in 
and  said  "If  you  will  give  us  the  mi<)ney. 
we  will  finish  the  road"?  Not  tij  my 
knowledge,  since  I  have  been  oUj  tie 
committee,  have  we  ever  come  in  an^  said 
that  the  amount  that  has  been  appro- 
priated would  finish  the  Rama  Road.  We 
did  at  one  time  come  in  and  a.sk  for 
enough  money  to  finish  the  In  tor - 
American  Highway. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  record  will  tpcak 
for  itself.  But  there  has  been  before 
this  House  authorization  bills  andl  ap- 
propriation bills  ever  since  I  have  been 
down  here.  I  rode  on  this  road  in  1946 
and  there  is  not  any  reason  why  they 
could  not  have  finished  a  decent  road 
based  upon  the  commitment  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  to  President  Soomoza 
long  before  this. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  pehtle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  that  our  fine  Michiganitcs  KBt  all 
mixed  up  with  regard  to  the  Rama  Head 
in  Nicaragua.  I  have  in  mind  the  di.s- 
tinguished  present  judge  who  foimerly 
was  a  Member  of  the  other  body  from 
the  State  of  Michigan  to  whom  this 
Rama  Road  was  a  favorite  whipping  boy. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Yes;  because  he  was 
down  there  at  the  same  time  I  was.  and 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  '  Would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  let  me  finish  my  re- 
marks? 

In  the  1960  fiscal  year  this  sub<{om- 
mittee — the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  my- 
self, and  the  rest  of  the  members  at  the 
committee — came  before  the  House  and 
recommended  that  the  House  vote  $4.5 
million  which  would  have  completed  the 
road;  would  have  finished  it  completelv. 
kaput.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Hpads 
definitely  assured  us  of  this.  So.  rhat 
happened?  The  House  approved  and  the 
bill  went  over  to  the  other  body  anid  in 
order  to  make  the  bill  look  good  thejr  cut 
the  $4.5  million  down  to  $1  million  and 
added  the  difference  elsewhere  in  the 
bill.  You  will  find  in  the  present  testi- 
mony, if  you  will  read  it.  that  that  reduc- 
tion by  the  other  body  has  cost  the  Aifier- 
ican  taxpayers  $850,000.  You  are  now 
going  to  do  about  the  same  here  iiM  the 
alleged  interest  of  economy.  I  ami  in- 
terested in  saving  taxpayeis"  money^  It 
is  my  judgment  and  the  judgment  oaj  the 
subcommittee  that  if  you  will  appro- 
priate this  $2,350,000  the  road  will  be 
finished,  kaput,  and  that  will  be  the  end 


of  it,  and  theie  will  not  have  to  be  further 
discussions  on  it  between  Michiganites 
and  New  Yorkers. 

Mr.  MEADER.  All  I  say  is  wait  until 
the  full  amount  has  been  studied  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  au- 
thorization made,  the  same  as  we  do 
with  public  woiks  projects  in  this  coun- 
try, and  then  appropriate  the  full 
amount  and  be  .sure  that  :s  going  to  be 
the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  not  the  gentleman 
realize  that  this  is  the  money  for  the 
completion  of  it? 

Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Annndment    offered    by    Mr    Rooney      Oh 

j)iiKC  12,  line  14.  insert: 

■  RAMA  RO.\D.    NICARAGUA 

■  For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary 
e.xpenses  lor  the  survey  and  construction 
of  the  Rama  Road.  Nicaragua,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  23.  United 
.States  C(xle.  section  213.  and  the  Act  of 
aeptcmber  2,  1958  (72  Stat  1709).  $1,500,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
ridrd.  That  transfer  of  funds  may  be  made 
from  this  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  the  performance  of  work 
for  which   ihe  appropriation   is  made  " 

Mr,  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  identical  language  which  appeared 
at  page  12  of  the  pending  bill,  from  lines 

14  through  22  inclusive,  e.xcept  for  the 
fact  that  the  amount  in  line  19  is  re- 
duced from  $2.35  million  to  $1.5  million. 
This  is  not  presently  subject  to  a  point 
of  ordfr.  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  as  one  step  in  order  to  get 
this  Rama  Road  completed  so  that  ve 
may  be  finished  talking  about  it. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  ui-ge  the  adoption  of 
my  pending  amendment, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  As  I  understood  the 
amendment  as  it  was  read,  the  use  of 
these  funds  would  be  limited  to  surveys, 

15  that  correct? 

Mr,  ROONEY,     No. 

Mr  WILLIAMS,  Surveys  and  plan- 
ning? 

Mr  ROONEY,  This  money  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  US,  Buieau  oi  Public 
Roads  and  it  would  do  all  the  construc- 
tion work  necessary  to  complete  the 
Rama  Road  if  we  appropriated  the 
amount  S2. 350.000.  We  had  had  the  as- 
surance, if  we  appropriated  that  amount, 
thit  this  long  project  would  be  com- 
pleted. This  will  now  cover  $1,5  million 
of  the  required  road  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  r4ue:,tion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  ;iontleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  acreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BOOKS    FOR    THK    SfPREME    COrRT 

F..r  books  :.nd  periodicals  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  be  purcha.sed  by  the  Librarian  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  Ju.siice.  835.000 

Mr    HALEY.    Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Haley:  On  page 
43.  line    11.   after   '•$35,000".  strike   out   the 
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period  anc  insert  a  comma  and  Uie  words 
■'of  which  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
may  be  uied  to  purchase,  for  the  personal 
vise  of  eacli  justice  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  " 

Mr.  HALEY.     Will  you  accept  it? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  debate  his  amendment.  I  am 
placed  ir  the  perplexing  situation  of 
having  to  oppKJse  it,  and  I  oppose  it  for 
the  reason  that  I  happen  to  quite  well 
know  one  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  who  was  a  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  continually  in  possession  of  his 
dear  motlier's  Bible.  I  think  he  would 
feel  this  fcx:tion  to  be  an  insult.  I  have 
already  and  succinctly  expressed  my  dis- 
pleasure v.ith  regard  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  regarding  the  New 
York  school  prayer,  but  I  think  this 
present  proposal  goes  a  bit  too  far.  I 
am  sure  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida  hf.s  made  his  pomt  and  that  he 
will  now  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  No.  I  do  not  withdraw 
the  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  this.  We  are  buying  $35,000 
worth  of  oooks  for  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  use  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  merely  want  to  buy  nine  Bibles, 
because  I  think  that  they  need  to  read 
the  Bible,  the  Holy  Bible,  over  there.  I 
certainly  will  not  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  a  vot€  on  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chf.irman.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  assi;rance  the  gentleman  would 
have  that  -he  nine  members  of  the  Court 
would  refd  it  if  they  were  provided 
with  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  At  least  they  will  be 
available  over  there  and  we  will  know 
that  they  could  if  they  wanted  to. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [  Mr.  Haley  1 . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  committee 
divided.  a.id  there  were — ayes  47,  noes 
66. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for 
tellei's. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ro^:M^ssION  on  civil  kichts 
Salarirs  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commission 
on  Ci\il  Rights.  Including  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  »950.000:  Provided.  That  the 
compensation  of  any  employee  paid  from 
funds  provided  under  this  head  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $20,50<:  per  annum 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
RooNEYl  if.  in  appropriating  $950,000  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  com- 
mittee too<  into  consideration  the  Equal 
Job  Oppo.-tunities  Commission  that  is 
also  costing  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money 
and.  perhaps., explain  why  there  is  need 
for  a  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  an 
Equal  Job  Opportunities  Commission. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  budget  in 
the  other  commissions  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers.     I  am  quite  familiar  with 
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the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  think 
that  the  Civil  Righti.  Commission  is 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, capable,  and  finest  men  in 
America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  know  about 
that,  but  I  do  know  that  we  ai-e  sup- 
porting two  organizations  which  must 
duplicate  functions. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  somewhat  at  a  disadvan- 
tage on  this  because  he  does  not  know 
too  much  about  the  details  of  this  other 
organization  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  icfers.  but  I  do  know  the  facts 
with  repard  to  the  operations  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Equal  Job  Oppor- 
tunities Commi.ssion  is  spending  at  least 
a  half  million  dollars  and,  perhaps, 
more  each  year. 

Mr,  ROONEY.  I  do  not  know  the  first 
tiling  about  the  details  of  the  budget 
item  to  which  tlie  gentleman  refers,  and 
I  am  to'ing  to  tell  him  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Chaii-man  of  this 
Commission  is  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  this  organization  is 
doing  among  other  things.  Last  year 
they  called  upon  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  run  a  nose  count  of  all  Negroes 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Applications  for  civil  service  employment 
carry  no  notation  as  to  race  or  color. 
So  tliis  Equal  Job  Opportunities  Com- 
mission told  the  Navy  Department — it 
started,  apparently,  with  the  Navy  De- 
partment— that  it  must  have  in  a  matter 
of  4  days  all  of  the  Negroes — not  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  not  Jews  and  not 
Caucasians — just  Negroes — all  the  Ne- 
groes in  every  military  installation  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
Of  course,  they  had  to  resort  to  the  most 
expensive  means  of  communication 
known  to  mankind  to  get  this  informa- 
tion in  4  days  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  you  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  bill  of  expense.  Now  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  just  this 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  the  difficulty— 
I  have  no  idea  of  the  bill  of  expense,  but 
I  am  familiar  with  the  bill  of  expense 
so  far  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  it  gets  $950,000  in 
this  bill.  So  they  made  this  nose  count 
or  this  line-of -sight  count — call  it  what- 
ever you  want — and  I  do  not  know  how 
they  could  tell  merely  by  looking  at  a 
person  just  what  the  individual's  racial 
antecedents  were.  But  the  count  was 
later  made  in  every  branch  of  the  military 
service  and  then  spread  out  over  the 
Government.  I  do  not  understand  why 
we  are  maintaining  both  these  organiza- 
tions and  spending  at  least  $1,500,000 
plus  all  of  the  expenses  that  go  with  this 
kind  of  nonsense  on  the  part  of  the  Equal 
Job  Opportunities  Commission  in  obtain- 
ing this  information  on  a  forced-draft 
basis. 

Mr,  ROONEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  kindly  take  off  after  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  leave  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  alone. 

I  am  primarily  concerned  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  If  he  wants 
to  express  his  ideas  as  to  the  organ- 


ization that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  heads,  that  is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Help  me  put  a  stop  to 
this  waste.  Let  us  have  the  Equal  Jobs 
Opportunity  Commission,  or  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  one  or  the  other,  but 
not  both. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  sure  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  former  Senator  from  Texas, 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  must  make 
good  sense. 

Mr,  GROSS.  It  must  what?  I  just 
said  he  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  authorized  this  expensive  line- 
of-si:;ht  nose  count  all  over  the  world, 
the  results  to  be  reported  back  in  4  days. 
If  this  kind  of  information  is  important 
let  it  be  put  on  form  57  when  applica- 
tion is  made  for  Goverrunent  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Has  the  gentleman 
not  inquired  as  to  the  Commission  the 
gentleman  refers  to? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Yes.  the  Appropriations 
Committee  appropiiates  money  for  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Which  subcommittee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  help  me  find  out. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  sure  if  you  turn 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Lipscomb]  he  will  find  out  for  you  by  just 
looking  up  the  budget. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  startmg  with  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations, 
the  Congress  has  adopted  a  number  of 
reorganization  plans.  As  I  understood  it, 
the  reorganization  plans  were  designated 
to  bring  about  more  efficient  admmistra- 
tion  of  Grovei-nment  in  the  various  agen- 
cies and  departments  at  less  cost  and 
with  fewer  employees.  I  am  sure  that 
under  the  reorganization  plans  that  have 
been  adopted  there  have  been  some  good 
results,  but  in  connection  with  some  I  am 
sure  the  revei-se  has  been  true. 

Last  year  Congress  approved  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  7  which  created  an  in- 
dependent agency  called  the  Maritime 
Commission.  Reading  the  report  and 
the  bill  I  find  that  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  requested  an  additional  153 
employees  over  what  the  committee  has 
approved  for  the  Commission.  This  is 
just  another  illusti-ation  of  what  often 
happens  under  reorganization  plans :  In- 
stead of  spending  less  money,  instead  of 
employing  fewer  people  we  are  going  to 
spend  more  money  than  ever  before,  at 
least  in  this  instance. 

I  \xas  one  of  those  who  opposed  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  7.  and  I  am  not 
taking  this  time  just  to  say  "I  told  you 
so."  I  just  want  some  assurance  from 
the  committee  with  respect  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  I  say  if  we  have 
adopted  the  reoi^anization  plan  let  us 
make  the  plan  work.  I  have  consider- 
able confidence  in  this  subcommittee.  I 
have  worked  with  it  with  respect  to  mari- 
time matters  over  the  years.  I  would 
like  some  assurance  from  the  committee 
that  they  have  supplied  adequate  money 
for  the  Maritime  Commission  to  func- 
tion under  the  reorganization  plan. 


II 
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Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  In  the  first  place  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
the  statement  he  made  about  reorgani- 
zation plans.  Unfortunately  that  seems 
to  be  the  thing  that  happens  as  far  as 
increased  expense  is  concerned  when  re- 
organization plans  have  been  approved. 

As  far  as  the  Maritime  Commission  is 
concerned,  we  went  into  it  very  carefully. 
They  aslced  for  306  personnel  for  1  year. 
We  cut  down  50  percent  of  the  increased 
personnel  becaiise  we  felt  that  gave  them 
all  the  personnel  they  could  use  to  do  a 
good  job  this  coming  year  out  of  the^ 
funds,  and  we  feel  the  amount  is  suflS- 
cient  to  do  the  Job. 

We  have  found  as  the  gentleman  said 
about,  these  reorganization  plans.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  when  you  start 
a  new  agency  like  this  imless  you  hold 
them  in  line  the  chances  are  they  will 
get  out  of  balance  and  employ  more  per- 
sonnel and  spend  more  money  than  they 
should.  Personally,  I  think  we  were 
overly  generous  in  giving  them  the  in- 
crease we  did.  We  will  watch  them  very 
closely,  I  am  sure,  and  see  just  how  well 
they  do  their  work,  and  see  that  they 
are  provided  with  ample  personnel. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  explanation.  From  what 
he  says  I  can  assume  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  watch  the  f  unctionings  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  staflBng  the  same  to 
make  sure  that  it  will  be  able  to  perform 
the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  law.  Th^ 
Commission,  as  I  understand  the  pres- 
ent, situation,  says  that  it  requires  more 
than  the  153  employees  approved  by  this 
bill.  Despite  my  opposition  to  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  7.  I  say  that  if 
more  employees  are  actually  needed  they 
should  be  approved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  position  taken  by  my  hon- 
orable colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson],  to  the  ef- 
fect that  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
insure  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission be  kept  at  maximimi  strength 
and  efficiency. 

Those  of  us  representing  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  know  how  im- 
portant a  progressive  and  effective  mer- 
chant marine  is.  Well  known  as  our 
fourth  arm  of  defense,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission's  long-range 
plans,  in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  the 
President's  message  on  transportation, 
are  such  that  it  must  be  allocated  the 
necessary  funds  to  do  the  proper  job. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  NITED     STATES    ARMS     CONTBOL    AND    DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCT 

Arms  control  and  disarmament  activities 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
activities  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26.  IMl  (75  Stat.  631).  16.600.000. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  piove 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Ask  a 
question  of  someone  concerning  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  new,  super -quper 
disarmament  setup  that  was  estab- 
lished last  year.  Can  anyone  on  the 
committee  give  me  any  information  as 
to  what  has  been  accomplished?  The 
spending  for  this  purpose  has  gone  ;f rem 
$1  million  last  year  to  $6  million  this 
year.  What  have  been  the  accomjilish- 
ments  of  this  new  and  plush  outfit? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  In  answer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  must 
say  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
a  plush  outfit.  I  know  it  is  being  very 
capably  handled  when  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  William  C.  Foster.  Bill  faster  is 
highly  respected,  he  is  the  former  head 
of  the  Olin-Mathiesen  Chemicali  Co. 
He  was  Under  Secretarj'  of  Comnierce 
under  Averell  Harriman;  he  was  onder 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  Presid^t 
Eisenhower.  We  all  have  great  tx)nn- 
dence  in  him.  But  when  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  pertinently  and  most 
properly  asks  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  agency  in  the  past  Jear, 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  ad- 
vise him  at  this  time.  The  agency  has 
barely  gotten  started.  The  money  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  this  proposed  budget 
of  $6.5  million,  will  carry  out  the  Junc- 
tions that  are  described,  beginnins  at 
page    1008   of   the   printed   heariiigs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  know  that.  La.st 
year,  when  the  bill  creating  this  new  out- 
fit came  before  the  House  I  oppostd  it 
and  asked  the  question  of  what  this 
super-duper  organization  could  do  that 
was  not  already  being  done  in  the  field 
of  disai-mament.  Who  is  disarming? 
Whom  do  they  expect  to  disarm? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Foster  advisafl  the 
cormnittee  that  having  been  in  the  busi- 
ness but  6  months  at  the  time  he  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee,  they 
were  building  and  staffing  a  committee, 
they  backstopped  the  United  Nations 
debates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Were  they  ver>-  hejpful 
in  backstopping  the  United  Nationfl? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  He  advised  that  they 
were  backstopping  the  nuclear  test 
meeting  at  Geneva,  prepared  for  the 
general  Disarmament  Conference  in  Ge- 
neva, and  were  presently  backstopping 
and  instructing  that  delegation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  have  t9  3i)end 
$5  million  more  for  someone  to  back- 
stop the  Tower  of  Babel  In  New  Ybrk? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  proposal  is  the 
judgment  of  a  unanimous  commijttee. 
The  committee  felt  that  if  the  exptjndi- 
ture  of  $6,500,000  would  help  prevent 
nuclear  war.  would  do  some  good,  that 
we  should  do  so,  that  it  is  worth  the 
chance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  know,  we  got  alon- 
pretty  well  this  afternoon  until  itight 
now  when  nuclear  testing  and  Iflhru- 
shchev  came  into  the  picture.  Khru- 
shchev did  not  come  up  in  connection 
with  consideration  of  the  farm  bill  yes- 
terday, and  I  do  not  know  how  that 
happened. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  did  not  mention 
Khrushchev.   I  was  about  to  get  to  him. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Wlio  is  going  to  start 
a  nuclear  war.  if  it  is  not  Khrushchev? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  hope  my  splendid  re- 
lationship with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
continues.  It  is  always  good  to  get  along 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
would  do  without  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  must  say  that  the 
di.^tinguishcd  gertleman  from  Iowa  is 
one  Member  of  this  House  who  reads 
eveiT  pafie  of  the  printed  hearings  on 
this  appropriation  bill,  and  when  this 
committee  gets  to  the  floor,  he  Is  one 
Member  who  knows  as  much,  if  not 
more,  in  regard  to  some  items,  than 
the  committee  itself.  However,  on  this 
one  I  believe  he  is  In  error. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  in  error  about,  because 
I  have  not  yet  gotten  very  much  infor- 
mation on  the  accomplishments  of 
this  plush  disarmament  setup. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
i^entleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  .Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thornberry,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  iHR.  12580'  makinrr  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departmcnt.s  of  State.  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  a<rencics  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  Hou.^e  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPE.^KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  question  is  on 
the  cntirossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  the  scntleman  op- 
po.sed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  \\  ill  report 
tlie  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill.  H.R. 
12580.  to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  que;ition  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  qut-stion  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yea6  266,  nays  56.  not  voting  113, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   169] 

YEAS— 266 


Adair 

Glenn 

Morse 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

Mosher 

Albert 

Goodllng 

Mcwis 

Alexander 

Granahan 

Murphy 

Are n da 

Gray      . 

Murra^ 

Ashley 

Green.  Oreg. 

Natcher 

Aspinall 

Oriflln 

Nedzl 

Auchlncloes 

Orlfflths 

Nelsen 

Avery 

Hanen.  Calif 

Nix 

Baker 

Halpern 

Norrell 

Baldwin 

Hansen 

Nygaard 

Baring 

Harding 

OBrien.  111. 

Barrett 

Harris 

OHara.  Ill 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

OHara,  Mich 

Bates 

Hechler 

Olsen 

Battln 

Henderson 

ONeill 

Beckworth 

Hoeven 

Osmens 

Bell 

Hollfleld 

Oetertag 

Bennett,  Mich 

Holland 

Passman 

Berry 

Horan 

Patman 

Belts 

Hosmer 

Pelly 

Blatnlk 

Hull 

Perkins 

Boland 

Inouye 

Peterson 

Bonner 

Jarman 

PfOPt 

Bow 

Jennin^is 

Philbln 

Boykln 

Jensen 

Pike 

Brademas 

Joelson 

Pillion 

Bray 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ptrnle 

Brewster 

Johnson.  Md 

Poage 

Brooks.  T?x. 

Johnson,  Wis 

Price 

Broyhlll 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pucinskl 

Burke.  Ky. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Quie 

Burke.  Mass. 

Judd 

Randall 

B\-rne.  Pa. 

Karsten 

Reece 

Cahlll 

Kaxtenmeler 

Reuss 

Cannon 

Kearns 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Chamberlain 

KUburn 

Riehlman 

Chelf 

Kllgore 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Chenoweth 

King,  Calif. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Ciilperfleld 

Kirwan 

Robison 

Church 

Kitchin 

Rodino 

Clancy 

Kluczynski 

Rogers.  Colo, 

Clark 

Knox 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Coad 

Kornegav 

Rooney 

Cohel.in 

Kowalskl 

Roosevelt 

Collier 

Kunkel 

Rosenthal 

Conte 

Kyi 

Rostenkowskl 

Cook 

Laird 

Roxidebush 

Cooley 

Lan^cn 

Rutherford 

Corbet t 

Lankford 

Rvan.  Mich. 

Corman 

Lennon 

Ryan.  NY. 

Cuiunngham 

Lesinski 

St  George 

Curt  In 

I.ibonatl 

St  Germain 

Daddario 

Lindsay 

Schenck 

Daniels 

Lipscomb 

Schneebell 

Dawson 

McCulloch 

Schweiker 

Delaney 

McDonough 

S<-hwengel 

Dent 

McDowell 

Scott 

Demon 

McFall 

Seely-Brown 

Deroxmian 

Mclntire 

Sheppard 

Dli;tis 

Macdonald 

Shipley 

Donoliue 

Mack 

Sh  river 

Doolcy 

MugnuBon 

Sibal 

Doyle 

Mahon 

.Sikes 

Diirno 

Marshall 

Sisk 

Dwver 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Edmondson 

Mathias 

Smith.  Va. 

Elliott 

Meader 

Springer 

Evlns 

Michel 

Stafford 

Fascell 

Miller.  Clem 

Staggers 

Fenton 

Miller, 

Stratton 

Flnnegan 

George  P. 

Stubblefleld 

Fisher 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Sullivan 

FoKarty 

MlUiken 

Taylor 

Ford 

Mills 

Teague.  Calif. 

Fountain 

Mlnshall 

Teague,  Tex. 

Frledel 

Monagan 

Thomas 

Garmatz 

Moore 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Gary 

Morgan 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Gavin 

Morris 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Wallhauser 

Wlckersham 

Toll           » 

Walter 

WidnaU 

Tollefson 

Watts 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Trimble 

Weaver 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Tupper 

Wels 

Wright 

Udall.  Morris  K  Whalley 

Young 

tJllman 

Wharton 

Younger 

Vln.so.i 

Whltener 
NAY.S— 56 

Zablockl 

Abbitt 

Forrester 

McVey 

Abernethy 

Garland 

Matthews 

Anderson.  Ill 

Gathlngs 

O  Konskl 

Andrews 

Goodell 

Poff 

Ashbrook 

Grant 

Ray 

Ashmore 

Gross 

Riley 

Beermann 

Hagan,  Ga 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bennett,  Fla 

Haley 

Rousselot 

Brown 

Hall 

Savior 

Bruce 

Harrison,  Wvo 

.Sciiadeberg 

Burleson 

HemphlU 

Selden 

Casey 

Herlong 

Short 

Colmer 

Hlestand 

Slier 

Curtis.  Mo 

Hoffman,  111, 

Smith.  Calif. 

Davis.  John  W 

Huddleston 

Stephens 

Derwlnskl 

Johansen 

Tuck 

Dorn 

King.  NY. 

Whitten 

Dowdy 

Landrum 

Williams 

Everett 

McMUlan 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Alford 

Fino 

Montoya 

Alger 

Flood 

Moorehead, 

Andersen, 

Flynt 

Ohio 

Minn. 

Frazier 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Anfuso 

Frellnghuysen 

Morrison 

Ay  res 

Fulton 

Moulder 

Bailey 

Gallagher 

Multer 

Barry- 

Glalmo 

Norblad  - 

Bass.  N  H 

Gilbert 

OBrien,  N  Y, 

Becker 

Green.  Pa. 

Pilcher 

Belcher 

Gubser 

Powell 

Blltch 

Halleck 

Purcell 

Boggs 

Hardy 

Rains 

Boiling 

Harrison.  Va 

Relfel 

Bolton 

Harsha 

Rivers.  SO. 

Breeding 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Bromwell 

Havs 

Roush 

Broomfield 

Healev 

Santangelo 

Buckley 

Hebert 

Saund 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

,  Scherer 

Carey 

Ichord.  Mo 

Scranton 

Celler 

Jonas 

Shelley 

Cmmer 

Karth 

Slack 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Kee 

Smith,  M1«B. 

Dague 

Kelly 

Spence 

Davis, 

Keogh 

Steed 

James  C. 

King.  Utah 

Taber 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lane 

Thompson,  La 

Devlne 

Latta 

Utt 

Dingell 

Loser 

Vanik 

Dole 

McSween 

Van  Pelt 

Dominlck 

MacGregor 

Van  Zandt 

Downing 

Madden 

Waggonner 

Dulskl 

Ma  11  Hard 

Westland 

Enisworth 

Martin.  Mass. 

WlllU 

Fallon 

M.a.son 

Wlnstead 

Farbstein 

May 

Yates 

Feighan 

Merrow 

Zelenko 

Fmdley 

Moeller 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Cramer   for,    with   Mr.    Alger  against. 

Mr,  Breeding  for.  with  Mr.  Alford  against, 

Mr,  Downing  for,  with  Mr.  Wlnstead 
ag.iinst 

Mr.  Giaimo  lor.  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Wag- 
gonner against . 

Mr.  Halleck  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  Prellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
of  Michigan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr  Scherer. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Martin  c^  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr,  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Westland. 


Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Etominick. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr   Healey  with  Mr  Ayres. 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Becker. 

Mr  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr,  Loser  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr  Spence  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Frazier  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Dole. 

Mr.    Gallagher    with    Mr.    Ellsworth. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr*.  MacGregor. 

Mr.    Feighan    with    Mr   Broomfield. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia,   with  Mr    Latia, 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Lane  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Mailllard. 

Mr.    Shelley   with   Mr     Harvey   of    Indiana. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr,  Devine. 

Mr,  Moulder  with  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  EVERETT  and  Mr.  SHORT 
changed  their  vote  from  '"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R.  12580. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  insists  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  <H.R.  10062) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa." 
disagreed  to  by  the  House :  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Gruening.  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Miller  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  rep)ort  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1962 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1962,  HJl.  11038,  and 
also  to  consider  on  Monday  next  a  con- 
current resolution  in  connection  with  the 
said  bill.  HJl.  11038. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  lof  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froBn  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


July  20 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OP  JULY  23 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  to  ask  the  majority  leader  to  ad- 
vise as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Monday  is  District 
day.  There  are  two  bills:  H.R.  6967. 
nonprofit  corporation — accept  Senate 
amendments — and  S.  2321,  develop  med- 
icine and  surgery. 

Also  on  Monday  there  will  be  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  H.R.  11038.  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill- 
and 

S.  476,  California,  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  S.  2996,  the  For- 
eign Aid  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

And  also  H.R.  12648.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1963  will  be  taken 
up. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week: 

H.R.  11677,  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962,  and 
H.R.  529.  construct  Mann  Creek  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  any  record  votes  ex- 
cept on  rules  or  procedural  matters  on 
Saturday  next,  if  the  House  is  in  session 
will  go  over  until  Wednesday  because  of 
the  Louisiana  primary. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TODAY 
UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOWER  BRULE  SIOUX  RESER- 
VATION, S.  DAK. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaketj.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill— H.R.  J|i44— to 
provide  for  the  payment  for  irwflividual 
Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  thei  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota,  required  by  the  United!  States 
for  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  on  the  Missouri  River,  ftnd  for 
the  rehabilitation,  social  and  e^nomic 
development  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disi^gree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  Senate.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objatlion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froth  Colo- 
rado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Ih.aley, 
EuMONDsoN,  Morris.  Berry,  and  JL.^ngen 


CROW  CREEK  SIOUX  RE!=^kR- 
VATION.  S.  DAK. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  frdm  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill— H.R.  sjes— to 
provide  for  the  payment  for  individual 
Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota,  required  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  for  the 
rehabilitation,  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  members  of  the  tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disaprce  {o  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  a.sk  for  n  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeolion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  anpoint.s 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  IIaley, 
Edmondson.  Morris.  Berry,  and  Lkngen 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION II 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  \  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  Commitllee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  perjjnitted 
to  sit  on  Tuesday.  July  24,  during  "en- 
eral  debate.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objertiion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection^ 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 


ASSESSMENTS  VOTED  BY  GENfcRAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  UKllT^D 
NATIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


Ihc    SPEAKER,    la    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  has  today 
affirmed  that  the  assessments  voted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  finance  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions of  the  organization  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East  are  legally  binding 
on  the  member  states.  This  historic 
opinion  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  international  law  and  to  the  present 
and  future  capacity  of  the  United 
Nations  to  maintain  peace. 

The  U  S.  Government  consistently  has 
been  of  the  view  that  the  assessments  in 
qucsUon  are  expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  thus  binding  upon 
the  members.  The  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State  so  argued  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  this  i.ssue. 

The  Court's  opinion  will  strengthen 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  to 
collect  aneaiages  on  as.se.ssments  to 
finance  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing mi.v,ions  in  tiie  Congo  and  Middle 
Ea.st.  Some  members  have  not  paid 
these  asse.s.sments,  claiming  that  they 
were  not  legally  binding.  In  view  of 
t}ie  Courts  opinion  tliis  claim  is  plainly 
not  tenable. 

Collection  of  out.standinu  arrearage.s 
on  these  two  accounts  would  help  the 
United  Sutes  to  pay  accumulated  bills 
for  these  two  mi.ssions  through  the  period 
ending  June  30  of  this  year.  Financing 
the  Congo  and  Middle  East  operations 
beyond  June  30,  however,  depends  upon 
the  succe.ss  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
posal to  borrow  $200  million.  No  assess- 
ments have  been  voted  for  the.se  opera- 
tions after  June  30.  Expenses  for  the 
Congo  and  Middle  East  missions  are  now 
running  at  approximately  $11,5  million 
per  month;  44  nations  have  purchased 
or  pledged  $72  4  milhon  toward  the  $200 
million  .so  far.  The  U.S.  Senate  has 
pa.sspd  a  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  lend  up  to  $100  million  to  the  U.N. 
and  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  currently  holding  hearings  on 
this  legi.slation.  This  action  further 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  our  im- 
mediate and  affirmative  action  on  this 
lei^Lslation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Sj)eaker,  v.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Can  the 
distiii'mi.shed  majority  leader  tell  us 
what  (ffect  this  decision  will  have  upon 
the  voting  riiiht,-;  of  the  members  of  the 
U  N.  if  they  do  not  pay  their  a.s.se.ssment? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
io  an.vAer  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  S{)eaker  will 
tlie  t'cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Very  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  question  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nationa  on  a  tele- 
vision program  on  this  point,  and  It  was 
the  position  of  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  that  a  ruling  to  this  ef- 
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feet  by  the  International  Court  would 
put  us  in  a  legal  position  to  press  for 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  for  all  member 
nations  who  have  not  pwiid  up  their  as- 
sessments. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
sontleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  can  give  a  specific 
answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Under  article  19  of 
the  charter,  when  a  country's  arrears 
equals  or  exceeds  the  amoimt  of  Its 
contributions  due  to  the  2  preceding 
years,  it  loses  its  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yieW  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  that  the  court  has 
ordered  these  deficiency  nations  to  pay 
up.  do  you  suppose  we  can  get  the  $82 
million  that  is  owed  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  for  the  airlift  and  various 
other  expenses  in  the  Congo  and  else- 
where, all  of  which  is  owed  to  us  by  the 
United  NaUons? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  make  progress  in  that  direction. 
The  opinicm  of  the  Court  is  not  yet  avail- 
able in  this  country,  and  I  would  want 
to  withhold  a  judgment  until  I  can  study 
it. 


VOTING  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
little  earlier  today  in  the  course  of  debate 
on  the  bill  Just  passed,  one  of  oiu-  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbsook]  quoted  from 
a  1950  statement  of  a  former  Member  of 
this  body  who  is  now  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  need  to 
cut  down  on  spending  and  to  get  our 
budget  in  balance  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  two  things  are 
interesting  in  connection  with  that 
statement  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  was  then  known  as  Congress- 
man Kennedy.  In  the  first  place,  he 
proceeded  in  the  course  of  that  bill,  dur- 
ing the  several  weeks  of  debate  which 
followed  the  colloquy  read  from  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  to  vote  for  amend- 
ments which  did  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing substantial  cuts,  where  cuts  were 
feasible  in  the  bill.  However,  when  he 
got  to  the  point  of  a  final  vote  on  this 
important  bill  at  that  time — and,  in- 
cidentally, this  was  the  $29  billion  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  at  that  time — he 
did  the  responsible  thing  which  most  of 
us  in  the  House  did  today,  and  voted  for 
the  final  approval  of  that  appropriation 
bill.  Thus  did  Congressman  Kennedy 
demonstrate  even  at  that  time  in  his 
career  in  public  service  that  he  was  being 
responsible  in  his  leadership  and  in  rec- 


ognition of  his  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple. Just  as  he  continues  to  demonstrate 
the  same  responsible  qualities  in  the  Na- 
tion's highest  office  today. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  FISHBATT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  Hoixse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  a  happy  birthday  to 
a  very  distinguished  employee  of  the 
House,  our  Doorkeeper.  Mr.  Flshbait  Mil- 
ler, who,  I  understand,  is  celebrating  his 
53d  anniversary  today.  I  want  to  Join 
other  Members  of  the  House  In  wishing 
Fishbait  a  happy  birthday. 


HOORAY!  HOORAY!  HOORAY! 

Mr.  -WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, $560,000  may  be  peanuts  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  it  is  big  money  to  the  rest 
of  us.  That  is  what  has  been  wasted  in 
the  past  by  the  purchase  of  just  one 
radar  set.  but  I  am  elated  to  report  to- 
day that  the  taxpayers  have  won  a  vic- 
tory in  this  case  and  will  soon  see  some 
money  saved. 

June  12.  1962,  I  detailed  eight  cases 
of  military  procurement  waste  for  the 
House  and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Case  No.  5  was  a  report  on  pur- 
chase of  a  radar  set  kno^tn  as  the  APS- 
88.  It  was  purchased  in  the  past  by 
sole  source  or  negotiated  bid  and  my 
study  showed  these  tactics  overcharged 
the  taxpayer  by  over  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. It  also  appeared  that  a  new 
planned  procurement,  in  which  only  two 
firms  were  asked  to  bid,  was  going  to 
result  in  a  higher  price  for  the  equip- 
ment. I  promised  to  study  the  new  ac- 
tion closely. 

Yesterday,  Comptroller  General  Joseph 
Campbell  advised  me  that  the  Navy  has 
now  delayed  this  procurement  and  will 
probably  buy  at  least  part  of  the  s6t 
through  open,  competitive  bidding.  The 
Navy  is  going  to  open  the  door.  Re- 
gardless of  how  it  rationalizes  this  action, 
here  is  what  happened.  When  bids  were 
opened,  they  were.  Indeed,  higher  and 
the  Navj'  had  to  get  off  the  spot  It 
will  do  so  shortly  by  buying  the  set 
competitively.  The  how  and  why  of  this 
are  not  really  as  important  as  the  fact 
that  much  money  will  now  be  saved. 
Just  how  much  will  be  saved  will  be 
known  when  a  contract  is  let  and  I  shall 
follow  this  procurement  closely  until  that 
time. 

Yesterday,  the  taxpayers  lost  a  battle 
when  the  Navy  awarded  a  contract  for 
production  of  the  PRC-41  radio  set  on 
a  sole  source  basis.  The  taxpayers  pock- 
ets were  picked  and  the  Navy  said,  in 


effect.  "Damn  the  dollars,  full  speed 
ahead."  even  though  a  subctunmittee  of 
the  House  said  the  radio  could  have  been 
bought  by  competitive  bidding. 

Good  news  about  the  APS-88  is  the  im- 
portant thing  today.  The  AFS-M,  the 
arrests  last  rreek  In  New  Jersey  and  the 
progress  of  the  amendment  which  will 
do  away  with  much  sole  source  buying 
by  the  military  are  all  evidences  of  prog- 
ress. If  American  industry  gets-a  fair 
chance,  the  taxpayers  will  get  a  break, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  fighting  for. 


STRATTON  COMPENSATORY  PAY- 
MENTS AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
FARM  BILL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  r«narks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered to  the  administration  farm  bill 
during  debate  in  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole,  an  amendment  to  provide  a  legal 
basis  for  the  compensatory  payments 
feature  of  the  New  Yoiic-New  Jersey 
milk-marketing  c»tler  which  was  invali- 
dated by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  June  4,  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Oommittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  the  gentleman  from  Pennojrl- 
vania  [Mr.  WALxnl.  A  point  ol  order 
was  made  against  my  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laiks] 
and  the  pertinent  discussion  appears  on 
page  14192  of  the  Concksssiohal  Rxcoks 
for  July  19.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  quoted  as  follows: 

The  gentleman'!  amendment  amend*  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1987.  The  legUlatkm  which  la  before  us 
does  not  emend  that  act  In  any  way  in  any 
section.  Thia  particular  amendment  amend- 
ing the  Agricultural  Uarkettng  Agreement 
Act  of  19S7  Is  not  germane  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  did  not  advise  me 
in  advance  of  his  intention  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  this  amendment, 
which,  of  coiu-se,  he  strongly  opposed. 
I  had  assumed  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  germaneness  of  the  amend- 
ment, since  it  had  been  offered  to  the 
previous  farm  bill  several  weeks  ago  with 
no  point  of  order  raised  against  It. 

While  I  pointed  out  in  speaking  to  the 
point  of  order  that  title  in  of  the  farm 
bill  dealt  with  dairying,  a  subject  also 
covered  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  I  neglected  to 
point  out  that  section  326  of  the  legis- 
lation, which  appears  on  page  36  begin- 
ning with  line  12,  specifically  does  refer 
to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  and  does,  in  fact,  undertake 
to  write  statutory  law  with  respect  to 
pricing  agreements  on  milk  "notwith- 
standing any  provision"  of  this  act.  In 
fact  the  whole  program  outlined  in  sub- 
title C  of  title  HI  of  the  bill,  relating  to 
dairy  pfoduets,  in  effect  establishes  a  new 
piicing  arrangement  for  milk,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  relates  directly  to  the 
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of  1937  in  areas  such  as  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area  where  the  price  of  milk 
is  fixed  by  milk  orders  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  directly  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
Therefore  substitle  C  of  title  III  is  in 
effect  an  amendment  to  this  act,  and 
this  fact  is  specifically  recognized  in  the 
provisions  of  section  326. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  ruling  on  the  point  of 
order  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird],  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walter] ,  said : 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  contains  a  matter  which  Is 
in  nowise  related  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  several  sections  under  consideration. 

Inasmuch  as  my  amendment  did  relate 
to  the  very  same  act  discussed  in  section 
326  of  the  bill,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  amendment  was  in  order  and 
that  the  Chair  should  have  overruled  the 
point  of  order. 


DONALD  WINE 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  < 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opposition  which  has  developed  to  the 
confirmation  of  my  constituent.  Attor- 
ney Donald  Wine,  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
who  has  been  appointed  UJS.  district  at- 
torney for  southern  Iowa  by  President 
Kennedy,  prompts  me  to  take  the  floor  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Wine.  I, realize  that  this 
has  been  an  intraparty  fight  where  one 
Democrat  opposed  another  but  since  Mr. 
Wine  has  no  one  to  come  to  his  defense 
at  this  level,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me 
as  his  Congressman,  to  step  across  party 
lines  and  rise  in  his  behalf.  I  do  this 
knowing  that  a  Democratic  Congress- 
man from  Iowa  has  withdrawn  his  ob- 
jections. I  am  dlsapp>ointed  that  he  has 
not  come  out  forthrightly  in  support  of 
Mr.  Wine. 

A  point  of  contention  has  been  raised 
about  Mr.  Wine's  competency  for  this 
position  on  the  basis  of  the  sp>eed  with 
which  he  handled  one  of  the  first  cases 
to  come  to  his  attention  right  after  he 
was  sworn  in.  It  happens  that  this  is 
one  of  those  smelly  grain  storage  cases 
with  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  plagued  and  where  dis- 
patch has  not  always  been  the  hallmark 
of  its  action. 

In  fact,  the  attention  which  District 
Attorney  Wine  gave  this  case  might  well 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  a  harried  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  an  uncertain 
Attorney  General  to  follow  in  dealing 
with  such  distinguished  members  of 
their  party  as  an  appointee  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  Billie 
Sol  Estes,  and  his  henchmen  when  such 
nefarious  machinations  as  theirs  are 
brought  to  light. 

U.S.  District  Attorney  Wine  has  vol- 
untarily docimiented  the  immediate  ac- 


Alex  Barbour  warehouse  and  take  coMit 
action  to  bar  any  further  illegal  dispo- 
sition of  grain.  This  is  in  strong  oon- 
trast  to  the  confusion,  the  whitewash 
jobs,  and  the  coverup  which  went  on  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  the 
Billie  Sol  Estes  stew  started  to  boil: 

I  have  p<?rsonally  known  Don  Wins  for 
a  long  time.  He  is  a  Democrat  and  I  am 
a  Republican  but  we  have  always  haid  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  honest  difference 
of  political  philosophy  which  puts  usi  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  political  fence  ♦.nd 
this  has  never  interfered  with  our  friend- 
ship and  our  cooperation  on  mattenj  of 
community  and  civic  interest. 

He  is  well  respected  not  only  in  Davlen- 
port  and  Scott  County  but  in  Iowa  |ind 
Illinois  where  he  is  widely  known  as  a 
rising  young  attorney  and  as  a  mena|ber 
of  his  political  party. 

He  has  earned  the  right  to  be  elevftted 
to  this  position  of  U.S.  district  attorfiey 
and  I  call  upon  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  judge  Donald  Wine  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
position.  He  has  been  tested  and  has 
already  shown  that  he  can  take  ovtf  a 
difficult  assignment  and  handle  it  Well. 
He  has  the  background;  he  has  the  ex- 
perience. 

There  should  be  no  question  about  his 
confirmation.  Personal  animosity,  p(tty 
likes  and  dislikes,  should  not  enter  Into 
this  picture.  Any  comparison  to  the 
speed  with  which  the  U.S.  district  attor- 
ney's office  in  Iowa  handles  a  grain  stor- 
age case  and  the  way  the  same  typ(  of 
case  is  handled  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  present  leader- 
ship is  so  farfetched  as  to  be  ridicult)us. 

Despite  the  manufactured  opposition, 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  dismissed  for  \ijhat 
it  is  and  that  Senate  confirmatiofl  of 
Donald  Wine  as  U.S.  district  attorney 
for  southern  Iowa  will  be  forthconjing 
just  as  confirmation  for  the  two  Jiew 
Federal  judges  in  Iowa  was  forthcoming 
in  spite  of  the  same  type  of  manuiac- 
tured  opposition. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
recorded  on  roUcall  No.  169,  which  has 
just  been  completed.  Had  I  been  hiere. 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  sp>€|cial 
order  be  temporarily  vacated  in  favotr  of 
the  special  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bennett!  and  that  I  anay 
succeed  him  in  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE: 
CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  matter  of 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  tomorrow,  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  is  having  an  all-day 
celebration  to  pay  special  tribute  to  our 
colleague,  Clare  Hoffman,  who  is  retir- 
ing from  the  House  of  Flepresentatives  at 
the  end  of  this  session  after  28  years  of 
continuous  service. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  so  his  col- 
leagues here  could  join  in  extending  their 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Clare 
simultaneously  with  the  people  of 
Michigan. 

Someone  recently  said  about  Clare 
that  he  is  one  of  the  last  of  a  breed  of 
men  that  "they  don't  hardly  make  them 
like  any  more.  '  Those  who  know  him 
will  well  recognize  how  perfectly  this 
comment  applies  to  Clare  and  gives  the 
reason  why  he  has  always  stood  apart 
as  a  Member  of  this  body.  His  limitless 
energy  and  vigor  at  80  years  plus  sur- 
passes that  of  many  men  35  years  his 
junior.  If  there  has  been  a  more  fearless 
and  courageous  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  Clare  Hoffman. 
I  have  never  seen  one  during  my  many 
years  of  service  here. 

There  are  many  who  disagree  with  his 
views  and  perhaps  his  philosophy  of 
government,  but  none  that  I  know  of 
have  ever  questioned  the  honesty  of  his 
motives  or  the  forthright  courage  with 
which  he  pursues  an  objective  which  he 
believes  to  be  right.  He  will  stand  alone 
against  tremendous  odds  as  he  has  done 
many  times  in  this  House  if  he  believes 
his  cau.se  to  be  just.  A  fighter  by  na- 
ture Clare  has  always  loved  to  partici- 
pate in  congressional  debates  and  he 
never  lacked  for  attention  once  he  took 
the  floor.  Most  Members  are  reluctant 
to  engage  him  in  an  argiunent  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  His  quick  mind  and 
his  subtle  wit  together  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  under  discussion 
along  with  unexcelled  parliamentary 
skill  have  always  made  him  a  feared 
adversaiT  in  House  debates. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  his  presence  here  during 
the  past  few  months  has  been  sincerely 
missed  by  all  Members  of  this  body  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
wishing  Clare  a  restoration  of  his  good 
health  and  a  welcome  return  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  befoi-e  his  tenn  ex- 
pii'cs  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  biograpliical 
sketch  of  Clare  Hoffman: 

Clare  E.  Hoffman 

Ci.ARF  E  Hoffman  was  born  at  Vlcksburg, 
Pa  .  on  September  10,  1875,  the  only  son  ol 
Samuel  D.  and  Mary  V,  (Rltter)  Hoffman. 
He  has  one  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  resides  at 
Terra  Bella.  Calif. 
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He  received  his  public  school  education  at 
Constantlne,  Mich.,  to  which  place  his  par- 
ents had  moved  when  he  was  1  year  old. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Constan- 
tlne High  School,  he  studtod  medldn*  for  a 
year,  then  transferred  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  wh«-e  he  received  his 
bachelor  of  law  degree.  During  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  attended  Valparaiso  University  at 
Valparaiso.  Ind 

He  then  went  to  Otsego.  Mich  .  where  he 
lived  a  short  time  and  then  moved  to  Allegan, 
where  he  was  employed  In  the  law  office  of 
Charles  WlUus. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Florence  M.  Wason, 
of  Otsego,  on  November  21.  1889.  They  have 
two  sons,  Carl  E.  and  Leo  W.— both  attorneys 
practicing  at  .\llegan,  Mich.;  five  grandchil- 
dren; nine  gr?at -grandchildren. 

He  remalncil  In  Allegan  6  years;  then  went 
to  Muskegon.  Mich.,  where  he  was  employed 
by  Clarence  iSesslons,  later  a  U.8.  district 
Judge  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Following  the  Muskegon  association,  he 
returned  to  Allegan,  set  up  his  own  law  office 
and  practiced  law  In  that  city  until  1985. 

During  tha:  period  he  was  elected  and 
served  as  pros<?cutlng  attorney  of  Allegan  for 
two  terms  of  2  years  each. 

He  was  always  Interested  In  the  betterment 
of  his  city.  Ke  handled  all  the  proceedings 
connected  w^lth  the  acquiring  of  the  munic- 
ipal dam  an«l  powerpiant  of  the  city  of 
Allegan.  Incluillng  all  court  proceedings,  In- 
volving land  condemnation  and  procuring 
rights-of-way  In  not  only  circuit  court,  but 
the  State  supreme  coxirt.  district  court,  and 
finally  the  clrcxUt  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States. 

In  November  1934,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  tTe  United  SUt««.  represenUng 
the  Fourth  Ccngresslonal  District  of  Michi- 
gan, and  has,  on  the  expiration  of  each  of 
his  terms,  bee  a  reelected  to  that  office,  the 
last  time  in  November  19«0.  He  Is  the  dean 
of  the  Michigan  delegation. 

During  his  Mrrlce  in  CongreM,  he  has  been 
a  member  erf  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture;  is  presenUy  second  ranking 
Republican  m?mber  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
eriunent  Operations  (the  latter  formerly 
having  been  kiiown  as  the  House  Committee 
on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
inenU) .  He  wtks  chairman  of  the  latter  com- 
mittee in  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses. 

He  also  servtd  as  a  member  of  a  number 
of  special  House  committees.  Including  the 
so-called  Town.^end  committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee To  Invettigate  Acts  of  Executive  Agen- 
cies Which  Exceed  Their  Authority,  gener- 
ally known  as  '-he  Smith  committee. 

He  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  fair 
treatment  of  tie  worklngman;  the  exposure 
of  racketeering  in  the  labor  movement;  effi- 
ciency and  economy  In  Government. 

A.S  long  ago  in  1947  and  1948  he  was  chalr- 
m:\n  of  8ut>commlttee8  Investigating  rack- 
eteering In  lab->r  unions  and  In  1953  super- 
vised and  directed  Investigations  of  the 
misuse  of  welfare  and  pension  funds  In  labor 
unions,  the  fields  lat^r  explored  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Racketeering  Investigating 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Clare  Hofthan's, 
district  adjoins  mine  to  the  south.  He 
has  most  ably  represented  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  for  14  terms. 
Clare  has  made  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
country. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Clare 
Hoffman,  had  a  most  successful  career 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for 


many,  many  years  prior  to  his  election 
to  the  Congress.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Clark 
HorncAK,  was  more  successful  before  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  than  any  law- 
yer in  the  history  of  the  legal  profession 
in  our  State.  Those  of  us  who  have 
seen  him  operate  so  eflfectively  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  well  ap- 
preciate how  Cuuts  could  have  been  so 
successful  as  a  lawyer  in  Michigan. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Clare 
HorpnAN's.  contributions  in  the  Con- 
gress are  almost  unlimited.  His  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  procedure,  his 
desire  to  see  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives proceeded  properly  was  a 
fetish;  and  his  contribution  in  making 
the  Members  of  the  House  proceed  in 
an  orderly  way  was  one  that  all  of  us 
should  seek  to  emulate  in  the  years 
ahead. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  his  very 
strong,  dedicated  views  on  such  matters 
as  economy  in  government,  constitu- 
tional government,  and  his  total  and 
complete  dedication  to  the  American  way 
of  Ufe. 

There  are  many  who  have  said  that 
Clark  was  disagreeable  and  difficult  to 
get  along  with,  but  may  I  say  from  my 
own  personal  experience  of  some  14  years 
in  the  House  that  I  have  never  found 
an  instance  where  you  could  not  go  to 
Clare  prior  to  the  discussion  of  a  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  reason 
with  him.  If  your  case  was  good,  if  you 
were  right  and  had  sound  reasons  for 
your  position,  he  would  be  as  helpful  and 
cooperative  as  possible. 

His  stanch  adherence  to  his  views 
was  something  that  we  all  might  follow. 
No  one  ever  fought  harder,  regardless 
of  the  odds  against  him.  I  never  saw, 
him  compromise  a  principle,  even  though 
on  some  occasions  he  has  stood  abso- 
lutely alone.  Of  course,  over  the  years, 
he  has  been  an  ardent,  adamant  Re- 
publican, but  aside  from  tliat  no  person 
who  knew  him  could  ever  say  that  he 
was  anything  but  a  great  American. 

We  all  hope  that  Clark  will  regain  his 
health  and  we  all  trust  he  will  return  to 
the  House  prior  to  our  adjournment. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Kflchigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan and  his  colleagues  have  taken  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. The  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Clare  Hoffmak,  is  a  man  whose  heart 
is  as  strong  as  steel  and  sharp  as  an 
arrow.  He  is  one  of  the  most  articulate 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  Is  one  of 
the  finest  parliamentarians  to  have 
served  in  this  House  In  this  generation. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  to  be  recognized 
by  all  who  know  him  among  other  men 
as  an  extraordinary  man.  I  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan  In 
hoping  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Clare  Hoffman,  may  be  back  with 
us  before  we  adjourn.  We  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  miss  him. 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  thany 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
Michigan  delegation  and  other  Members 
of  the  House  in  this  tribute  that  Is  being 
paid  to  a  truly  great  American,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Clare  Hoffmak. 
For  24  of  the  28  years  that  Clare 
Hoffman  has  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  we  have  been  compan- 
ions in  arms,  as  it  were,  and  have  served 
together  x)n  the  same  committees. 

When  the  good  Lord  made  Clare 
Hoffman  he  then  broke  the  mold,  be- 
cause there  has  only  been  one  individual, 
one  man  in  all  history,  like  Clark  Hoff- 
man. 

He  is  a  complex  man.  he  is  an  able 
man.  he  is  a  courageous  man.  Some- 
times there  were  those  who  thought  he 
had  a  gruff  and  a  rough  exterior,  but 
down  inside  he  lias  a  heart  of  gold.  He 
will  always  do  everything  that  he  can  to 
help  his  fellow  men  and  his  neighbors. 

As  has  been  said  on  this  floor,  Clare 
Hoffman  is  not  only  a  great  parliamen- 
tarian but  a  great  debater  as  well.  He  is 
the  tjrpe  of  debater,  as  many  Members  of 
the  House  learned  rather  quickly,  that 
we  in  southern  Ohio  describe  as  being 
hard  to  curry  around  the  hind  legs. 
You  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  dispute  or 
an  argument  with  Clark  unless  you  know 
whereof  you  speak,  because  he  will  cut 
the  sand  out  from  under  your  feet  so 
quickly  you  will  not  realize  you  are  sink- 
ing into  a  morass  vmtil  after  it  happens. 
Yet  he  is  a  kindly  man,  and  after  the  de- 
bate is  over  he  will  come  around  and  visit 
and  talk  with  you  and  explain  why  he 
takes  the  position  he  does. 

This  Congress,  this  country,  and  cer- 
tainly the  State  of  Michigan  are  all  bet- 
ter off  for  Clark  Hoffman's  haying 
served  so  long  in  this  great  Capitol  of 
ours.  We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  that  which  he  has  given  to  us, 
to  his  State,  and  to  his  Nation.  It  is 
my  hope  and  my  prayer  that  he  may 
soon  be  restored  to  health  and  that  he 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  come  back 
before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns 
and  take  his  place  here  in  this  House. 
But  if  not,  I  am  sure  that  when  he  comes 
later  he  will  find  a  warm  welcome  among 
friends  who  appreciate  the  many  good 
qualities  that  he  has. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  that  prayer  I  Join,  that  before  we 
adjourn  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Clare  Hoffman,  will  be  able  to  return  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  experience,  as 
we  gather  aroimd  to  greet  him,  the 
warmth  of  our  affection. 

Clare  Hoffman  represented  in  13  Con- 
gresses the  district  in  Michigan  where  I 
was  boiTi.  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
attending  the  high  school  at  Benton  Har- 
bor, the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  was  represented  by  Edward 
La  Rue  Hamilton,  of  Niles.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton served  in  the  House  from  March  4, 
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1897.  to  March  3,  1921,  a  Member  of  12 
Congresses.  Clare  Hoffman  on  his  re- 
tirement on  the  adjwxmment  of  the  87th 
Congress  will  have  served  the  Fourth 
Michigan  District  2  years  longer,  his 
tenure  in  the  congressional  oflBce  thus 
being  the  longest  in  its  history.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  these  two  men.  and  an  index 
of  their  popularity,  that  together  they 
represented  in  this  body  the  Fourth 
Michigan  District  a  total  o'  50  years  out 
of  the  last  86  years. 

There  is  not  a  warmer  personal  friend- 
ship in  this  Chamber  than  that  of  Clare 
Hoffman  and  Barratt  O'Hara.  We  are 
of  different  political  parties,  of  different 
philosophies,  but  on  the  personal  side  we 
had  so  much  in  common.  I  have  missed 
him  every  day  that  he  has  been  away 
since  illness  struck  one  whom  we  had 
come  to  think  of  as  impervious  to  age  and 
hiiman  frailties.  I  have  missed  the  drop- 
ping in  at  his  office,  his  cheery  words  of 
greetings,  and  so  much  I  have  missed  the 
life  and  labor  he  gave  to  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress.  Often  I  did  not 
agree  with  what  he  said,  but  I  know  that 
what  he  said  he  believed  and  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  silence  him  in  the 
expression  of  his  convictions. 

Certainly.  Clare  Hoffman  is  a  fighter, 
a  rough  and  tough  scrapper,  not  an  easy- 
going man  for  anyone  to  tangle  with. 
He  fights  with  wit  at  times,  humor  and 
sarcasm,  and  at  other  times  with  the 
rapier  of  acid  words.  But  even  if  he 
stands  alone,  he  never  retreats.  He  can 
be  outvoted,  but  never  does  he  admit  to 
being  vanquished. 

More  often  than  not  Clare  and  I  have 
been  on  different  sides  of  issues.  Our 
differences  on  partisan  and  philosophical 
approaches  he  did  not  hold  against  me, 
or  I  against  him.  His  personal  friend- 
ship, true  and  unwavering  during  all  the 
years  of  my  service  he»e,  has  been  one  of 
the  richest  experiences  of  my  life. 

I  have  never  known  a  kinder  heart. 
That  is  the  side  of  Clare  Hoffbian 
that  is  known  only  to  those  who  know 
him  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  veiT  happy  for  this 
opportimity  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  my  native  State  of  Michigan  in 
paying  -homage  to  Clare  Hoffman. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, my  colleague  [Mr.  Bennett],  for 
taking  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Clare  Hoff- 
man, just  prior  to  the  celebration  of 
Clare  Hoffman's  service  and  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  his  con- 
stituents back  home.  Some  of  us  hope 
to  bring  this  message  from  his  col- 
leagues to  Clare  at  that  celebration. 

I  should  like  to  refer  not  so  much  to 
his   work  on  the  floor   of   the  House. 


which  was  outstanding,  but  to  his  work 
on  the  committee  now  known  aQ  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operijtions 
of  which  he  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  on  which  I  have  served 
with  him  in  the  12  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress. 

We  all  know  of  Clare  Hoffman '$j  dili- 
gent attendance  in  this  Chamber  and 
his  active  participation  in  debate.  We 
know  of  his  mastery  of  parliamahtary 
procedure  and  his  willingness  to  eitploy 
that  knowledge  to  protect  the  rights  of 
his  colleagues  whenever  he  beljieved 
those  rights  were  being  infringed  upon. 

His  committee  achievements  maj'  not 
be  as  widely  known. 

There  are  three  particular  mft iters 
which  in  my  mind  were  outstanding  in 
Clare's  service  on  the  Committeie  on 
Government  Operations. 

First  of  all,  the  Hoover  Commission 
was  created  when  Congressman  HoitPMAN 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  then  known  Us  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Exec- 
utive Departments  in  the  80th  Congress; 
arrt  he  was  chairman  of  that  comthittee 
both  in  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  [point 
in  my  remarks  a  letter  written  to  aj  con- 
stituent of  Clare  Hoffman's  0ated 
August  26, 1950.  and  signed  by  our  farmer 
colleague,  Carte  Manasco,  then  a  ffliem- 
ber  of  the  Commission  on  Reorgiiniza- 
tion  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, testifying  to  Clares  actilvities 
as  chairman  of  the  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee— later  renamed  Government  Op- 
erations Committee — in  creatintt  the 
Hoover  Commission: 

August  26,  J1950 
Mr.  F.  L.  Granger. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Dear  Mk.  Granger:  Your  query  aa  toi  what 
part,  tf  any,  your  Congressman.  Cu|re  E. 
HoFTMAN,  had  In  the  attempt  to  reot|;anize 
and  bring  about  economy  and  efficiency  in 
executive   departments,   received. 

Prior  to  the  80th  Congress,  when  t[  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  oh  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Executive  Departftients, 
your  Congressman  was  for  several  y^^ars  a 
member  of  that  committee.  He  made  a  point 
of  being  present  at  and  participating  In  all 
meetings  of  the  committee.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  listened  to  him.  wHth  re- 
spect, for  he  not  only  was  capable,  pottessed 
of  ability,  but  we  all  knew  he  had  tJtie  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  his  first  objective. 

When  the  Republicans  took  over  in  tUfc  80th 
Congress,  he  became  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  then  became  the  ranking  lt>enio- 
cratlc  member  of  the  committee.  Your 
Congressman  not  only  continued  hl$|  con- 
structive service,  but  saw  to  it  that  thie  new 
members  took  an  active  part  in  comttilttee 
work.  In  fact,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
assist  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican  JTresh- 
men  Members  of  Congress  who  served  0n  his 
committee. 

Your  Congressman.  Clare  E.  Hoffmabi.  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  oh  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departtnents 
when  It  wrote  the  reorganization  bUpl  au- 
thorizing the  creation  and  activities  Of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

I  was  one  of  the  two  Members  of  the  Jlouse 
to  be  named  to  the  Hoover  Commission  by 
President  Truman.  The  recommencUtions 
of  that  Commission,  tending  to  give  ips  ef- 
ficiency and  economy,  have  been  consHtently 
and  with  ability  supported  by  your  Congress- 
man. 


Yovi  and  your  friends  will  make  no  mis- 
take in  returning  him  to  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cartf-h  Manasco, 
Member  of  the  Commission  o7i  Reorgani- 
cafion  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Goiernment 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  similar  trib- 
ute by  the  gentleman  fiom  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Brown]  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Clark  Hoff- 
man, in  connection  with  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  9.  1949: 

The  work  of  several  committees  of  the 
House  was  extremely  important  and  of  bene- 
ht  to  the  commission,  and  it  would  be  un- 
fair for  me  to  conclude  my  remarks  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  also — not  only  to  the  present 
comnuttee  but  to  the  former  committee  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchlsan  |  Mr  Hoffman  |  which  rep>orted 
unanimously  the  legislation  creating  the 
commission,  Ii  subsequently  passed  the 
Himse  of  Repre.sent.itives  I  think  full  credit 
IS  due  for  that  committee  oJ  the  80th  Con- 
gress for  Its  very  go<xi  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  aspect  of  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Clare  Hoffman,  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oi>erations  in  connection 
with  the  Hoover  Commission  was  his  ef- 
fort to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  and  its  task 
forces  in  brinping  about  greater  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Another  important  piece  of  legislation 
to  be  enacted  during  Clare  Hoftmans 
chairmanship  of  the  Exp)enditures  Com- 
mittee in  the  80th  Congress  was  the  act 
unifying  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  and  establishing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude an  excerpt  from  page  8261,  vol- 
ume 93.  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  3,  1947,  containing  a  tribute  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack  ! .  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  relating  to  the  armed 
services  unification  bill: 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  that  my  friend  Is 
chairman  of,  and  I  have  sat  through  all  of 
the  consideration  of  the  merger  or  unifica- 
tion legislation.  I  can  testify,  and  I  now 
testify  as  emphatically  as  it  Is  possible  for 
me  to  do  so.  that  at  no  time  has  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  HomcAN]  done 
anything  to  try  to  hinder  the  early  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  either  in  hearings  or 
in  executive  session.  I  say  that  as  one  who 
watched  closely  to  see.  because  I  wanted 
action  taken  on  the  bill  by  the  committee. 
I  state  to  the  House  now,  and  I  hereby  testi- 
fy, that  the  evidence  has  been  directly  to 
the  contrary.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, as  chairman  of  the  committee  and  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  has  done  every- 
thing he  pos.slblv  could  to  expedite  action  on 
the  bill. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
efforts  over  the  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  was 
Clares  opposition  to  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  I  think  from  the  very  begin- 
ning Clare  thought  that  that  legislation 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  granted 
our  legislative  power  and  authority  to 
the  President. 
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In  that  connection  there  was  an  in- 
teresting episode  when  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee in  the  83d  Congress.  President 
Eisenhower  had  just  taken  office  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1953  was 
sent  down  to  create  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Clare  showed  his  legal  skill  and  also 
his  parliamentary  ability  in  proving  that 
a  reorganization  plan  can  be  amended 
in  effect,  because  he  introduced  a  reso- 
lution not  to  disapprove  the  plan  but  to 
advance  its  effective  date.  We  passed 
it  and  it  was  approved  April  1.  1953,  a 
resolution  which  became  Public  Law  13 
of  the  83d  Congress.  It  can  thus  be  said 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  was  created  by  law, 
rather  than  reorganization  plan,  since 
the  effect  of  his  resolution,  adopted  by 
both  houses  and  signed  by  the  President 
was  to  incon>orate  the  provisions  of  the 
reorganization  plan  by  reference  and  ad- 
vance the  dEte  for  taking  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  South 
Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune  of  Monday. 
November  23,  1959,  which  is  a  profile 
sketch  of  Cure  Hoffman  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  his  oOth  wedding  anniversary. 

Hoffman  Leci:nd  Grows  Wrrw  60th  Anni- 
versary Fete 
Allegan.  November  22  ^November  has 
been  a  month  of  anniversaries  for  Clare 
E  Hoffman.  Just  turned  84  and  dean  of 
Michigan's  18-member  congre.ssional  delega- 
tion. 

It  was  Just  25  years  ago  last  week  that  vot- 
ers in  the  six  counties  In  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional DUij-ict  (Allegan,  Barry,  Berrien. 
Cass.  St.  Josepn,  and  Van  Buren)  gave  Horr- 
MAN  a  majority  of  13.000  votes  to  defeat  the 
Democratic  Incumbent.  George  Foulkes.  of 
Hartford,  and  send  him  to  Washington  for 
the  first  time. 

And  yesterday  four  generations  of  Hoffmans 
gathered  In  their  Washington  apartment  to 
observe  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  marriage 
of  a  Constantlne  blaclcsmlth's  son  and  an 
Otsego  hotelkeeper'B  daughter. 

They  were  wed  November  22.  1899.  In  the 
parlor  of  the  bride's  home  in  Otsego  where 
her  father,  LaPayette  Wasson.  operated  the 
town's  leading  hotel.  Whether  Hoffman 
realized  It  at  the  time  Is  not  known  but  his 
new  wife.  Florence,  had  an  invaluable  po- 
litical asset  •  •  •  she  was  born  in  a  Trow- 
bridge township  (Allegan  County)  log  cabin. 

But  that  was  about  the  only  asset  the 
newlyweds  did  have.  The  groom  had  gradu- 
ated from  Northwestern  University  Law 
School  3  years  before,  too  young  by  a  year  to 
take  his  bar  examination.  He  had  spent  the 
year  of  waiting  at  Valparaiso  University 
studying  shorthand  and  other  business  sub- 
jects. After  being  admitted  to  practice  law 
in  Michigan,  he  had  hoped  to  work  in  the 
offices  of  Charliis  Wilkes,  then  Allegan's  lead- 
ing attorney. 

Wilkes  had  no  vacancy  on  his  staff  at  the 
time,  so  Hoftman  decided  to  start  his  own 
practice  In  the  lawyerless  village  of  Otsego. 
But  business  was  none  too  good  and  when 
Wilkes  offered  him  a  post  as  clerk  at  §6  a 
week,  less  than  a  year  later,  Hoftman  didn't 
hesitate  to  accept.  He  was  working  as  a 
stenographer  at  $1  for  an  11-hour  work- 
day which  started  at  7  a.m.  when  he  arrived 
to  build  fires  .n  the  office's  heating  stoves, 
when  he  returned  to  Otsego  to  claim  Flor- 
ence Wasson  as  his  bride 

He  worked  for  Wilkes  for  4  years,  receiving 
pay  Increases  of  $2  a  week  each  year  until 
early  In  1903  when  he  was  made  a  partner 
in  the  firm.  The  next  year  he  left  Allegan 
to  gain   wider  experience   by   working  for  a 
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Muskegon  Arm  of  attorneys  for  a  year,  then 
returned  to  open  his  own  offices  In  Allegan. 
Although  he  had  been  unsuccessful  as  a 
candidate  for  prosecuting  attorney  In  1900 
(when  Michigan  was  holding  Its  first  pri- 
mary elections)  Allegan  County  voters  were 
more  kind  to  him  upon  his  return  here  In 
1904.  They  elected  him  to  the  first  of  two 
terms  as  prosecutor. 

BOLTED    PARTY 

Completing  his  second  term  In  1912.  the 
young  country  lawyer  was  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Michigan  Republicans  who  bolted 
the  party  to  follow  the  banner  of  ex-Presl- 
dent  T.  R.  Roosevelt's  Progressive  Party. 
Running  for  reelection  to  the  prosecutor's 
office  as  a  'Bull  Moose."  Hoffman's  candi- 
dacy suffered  the  same  fate  as  TJl.'s.  prob- 
ably marking  the  last  time  that  a  Hoffman 
and  a  Roosevelt  ever  had  an>-thlng  In 
common. 

HAND    IN    POT 

During  the  next  22  years.  Hoffman  kept 
his  hand  In  local  politics,  serving  many  times 
as  city  and  county  Republican  chairman, 
but  was  far  too  busy  building  a  statewide 
reputation  as  a  sharp-witted  and  sharp- 
tongued  trial  lawyer.  In  an  era  when  doc- 
tors were  without  X-ray  and  other  modern 
diagnostic  aids.  Hoffman  became  the  court- 
room nemesis  for  many  a  general  practitioner 
t>eing  sued  for  malpractice.  His  reputation 
for  winning  large  Judgments  In  such  cases 
extended  beyond  State  lines. 

But  the  period  also  saw  him  In  the  cus- 
tomary wide  variety  of  criminal  and  civil 
cases  that  make  up  a  country  lawyer's  prac- 
tice. By  1934.  he  had  defended  and  pros- 
ecuted murderers,  horsethleves,  wife  theaters, 
rapists,  bank  robbers  and  even  the  operator 
of  a  nudist  colony. 

Running  for  Congress  was  furthest  from 
his  mind  In  1934  although  he  had  been  a 
most  vocal  and  vituperative  critic  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  ever  since 
the  Democratic  landslide  of  1932.  He  was 
actually  drafted  as  a  candidate  and  was 
in  Muskegon  trying  a  malpractice  case  when 
his  nominating  petitions  were  circulated  and 
filed.  He  was  a  reluctant  but  hard-working 
candidate  and  Immediately  began  stumping 
the  district  to  defeat  two  State  senators. 
George  Barnhard  and  Earl  Burhans.  and  a 
widely  respected  Paw  Paw  physician.  Dr.  F.  A. 
■Racette,  In  the  Republican  primary  of  1934. 
In  other  primary  campaigns,  two  other 
State  senators,  Theodore  Harmons,  of  Hast- 
ings, and  O.  Elwood  Bonlne.  of  Vandalla, 
failed  to  unseat  the  hard-hitting  Hoffman 
who  learned  his  Infighting  techniques  from 
a  vanishing  generation  of  circult-rldlng  trial 
lawyers. 

defeated  incumbent 
But  after  he  defeated  the  Democratic  in- 
cumbent In  the  November  1934  election, 
Hoffman  was  not  so  sure  he  wanted  to  go 
to  Washington  after  all.  His  son.  Leo.  recalls 
the  consternation  shared  by  his  father's 
family  and  friends  as  the  day  for  his  swear- 
ing in  came  closer  and  closer  and  Hoffman 
seemed  to  be  making  no  preparations  to 
leave  for  Washington.  A  few  days  before 
the  74th  Congress  was  to  convene,  Leo  fi- 
nally asked  his  father  when  he  was  leaving 
and  the  elder  Hoffman  blurted  out  that  he 
wasn't  going.  It  took  the  combined  efforts 
of  his  family,  friends,  and  political  affiliates 
to  convince  him  he  had  to  go  to  Washington. 
That  probably  was  the  last  time  anyone 
had  the  least  difficulty  getting  him  to  the 
Capital.  It  has  been  his  favorite  battle- 
ground ever  since.  In  fact  plans  had  been 
made  for  a  family  celebration  In  Allegan 
to  mark  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman's  60th  wed- 
ding anniversary,  but  the  program  was  hast- 
ily switched  to  Washington  when  he  received 
a  call  to  attend  labor  subcommittee  ses- 
sions late  In  the  week. 

Although  he  relished  his  congrersional  role. 
Hoffman  never  was  afflicted  with  Potomac 
fever.     Old    acquaintances    In    the    District 


agree  that  Clare  Hoffman  has  gone  through 
25  years  In  Washington  without  changing 
his  habits  or  his  mind.  He's  never  at- 
tended a  Capital  cocktail  party  or  gone  off 
on  a  freeloading  congressional  tour  to  in- 
spect something  or  other  in  some  faroff 
country.  His  workday  still  starts  at  the  safne 
hour  that  he  used  to  build  the  fires  In  Charlie 
Wllke's  law  office  when  he  was  a  $6  a  week 
legal  stenographer. 

no  party  line 

Never  one  to  follow  a  party  line  or  go 
along  with  political  bossism,  Michigan's  sen- 
ior Congressman  hasn't  changed  much  from 
the  young  lawyer  who  bolted  the  Repub- 
lican Party  back  in  1912  to  cast  his  lot  with 
T.  R.  Roosevelt's  Ill-fated  "Bull  Moose" 
movement.  Friends  are  cerUin  that  he  en- 
Joys  being  in  the  minority  even  if  It  Is  often 
a  minority  of  one — himself. 

"I'm  proud  to  say  I'm  still  a  Taft  man. 
never  w;is  an  Elsenhower  man,"  he  said  the 
other  day.  Even  so,  he  takes  a  lot  of  pride 
from  the  fact  that  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration has  called  on  him  more  frequently 
than  any  other  Republican  in  the  House  to 
get  needed  legislation  through  the  legal 
entanglements  of  the  congressional  maze. 

Hoffman  has  made  a  career  of  turning 
political  liabilities  into  assets.  In  12  elec- 
tion campaigns  he  has  never  sought,  nor  had 
the  support  of  a  political  machine  or  organi- 
zation of  any  kind.  But  he  recalls  with 
pleasure  the  year  that  one  county  Repub- 
lican organization  passed  the  word  that  no 
one  should  either  support  Hoffman  or  con- 
tribute to  his  campaign.  It  was  the  year  he 
received  his  largest  majority  from  that  par- 
ticular county. 

In  an  era  when  school  pupils  are  graded  on 
their  ability  to  submerge  themselves  In  group 
activities,  and  "togetherness"  it  is  an  unof- 
ficial motto  and  millions  of  people  strive  for 
the  anonymity  and  security  of  "averageness" 
Hoffman  stands  out  like  an  eagle  in  a  tree 
full  of  starlings. 

INDniDUALXSM 

A  man  to  whom  rugged  individualism  Is 
almost  a  religion,  Hoffman  takes  pride  in 
such  things  as  having  the  briefest  (five 
lines)  biographical  sketch  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory:  wearing  suits  without 
pockets  (a  throwback  to  his  trial -lawyer  days 
when  he  had  his  suits  made  that  way  to  cure 
himself  of  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets)  ; 
and  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  big  labor  and 
leftist  organizations  to  defeat  him  at  the 
polls  (one  union  organization  spent  $40,000 
in  a  single  campaign  against  him). 

He  attributes  his  political  success  to  being 
a  "fundamental  Republican"  and  never 
Ignoring  an  Individual's  request  for  help,  re- 
gardless of  his  political  affiliations. 

But  he  admits  that  these  qualities  barred 
him  from  any  higher  office  or  position  of 
leadership  in  the  House. 

Hoffman  ranks  the  Armed  Forces  Unlfi-. 
cation  Act  and  Taft-Hartley  labor  laws  as' 
his  most  Important  accomplishments  In 
Congress,  although  he  admits  that  both  acte 
fell  short  of  what  was  needed.  He's  resigned 
to  the  fact  that,  because  of  his  role  as  a 
"lone  wolf,"  no  piece  of  Important  legisla- 
tion probably  will  ever  carry  his  name  as 
a  sponsor. 

Nor  Is  he  bitter  because  the  McClellan 
committee's  recent  investigations  Into  la- 
bor union  racketeers  ♦  •  •  covering  virtually 
the  same  ground  as  a  Hoffmam  chalrmaned 
subcommittee  did  in  1934-44  got  more  head- 
lines and  more  results  than  he  ^dld.  "The 
public  wasn't  ready  for  it  In  1944  *  •  ♦  not 
enough  individuals  had  been  hurf  by  union 
racketeering,"  he  said,  recalling  that  his  sub- 
committee's probing  had  been  halted  by  a 
coalition  of  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. 

The  Fourth  District's  "ornery  octogenar- 
ian "  has  had  his  share  of  criticism  front  the 
Nations    press,    but    the    two    accolades    he 
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prizes  most,  even  more  than  personal  trib- 
utes from  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Hoover, 
came  from  two  publications  which  represent- 
ed conservative  and  radical  extremes.  The 
leftist  weekly  PM.  now  defunct,  and  the 
ultraconservatlve  Detroit  Athletic  Club  News 
both  siunmed  up  stories  on  Hoftiiian  with 
virtually  the  same  comment:  "You  don't  hear 
Clarx  E.  Hoffman  when  he  speaks  in  Con- 
gress •  •  •  you  hear  the  voice  of  his  peo- 
ple." 

Before  returning  to  Washington  for  sub- 
committee sessions,  the  84-year-old  Congress- 
man kept  two  secretaries  busy  answering 
mall,  hunted  ducks  and  geese  in  the  bayous 
near  New  Richmond,  buzzed  stovewood  with 
a  chain  saw  for  his  hunting  cabin  and  got 
acquainted  with  his  first  g^^eat-grandson. 
9-month-old  John  William  Hoffman,  son  of 
Iff.  and  Mrs.  John  Hoffman.  The  senior 
HofTmans  also  have  two  sons,  five  grand- 
children and  five  great-grandchildren. 

But  he  wouldn't  give  a  yes  or  no  answer 
to  queries  on  whether  he  would  be  a  candi- 
date for  a  14th  term  In  Congress  in  the  1960 
elections. 

I  also  include  an  interesting  editorial 
entitled  "The  Splendid  Gadfly,"  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  which  was  reprint- 
ed in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February 
16,  1962. 

Ths  Spt-endid  Gadflt 

If  B^resentatlve  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  of  Al- 
legan, retires  from  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  as  he  is  expected  to  do,  he  will  have 
served  28  years.  No  man,  no  matter  how  un- 
obtrusive, can  serve  in  a  legislative  body  that 
long  without  having  made  his  presence  felt. 
And  Ci.AaE  Hoffman  has  been  anything  but 
unobtrusive. 

In  fact,  he  has  made  a  career  of  intruding 
on  the  rosy  dreams  of  many  a  fellow  Mem- 
ber. Spendthrifts  have  been  the  special  ob- 
jects of  his  scorn,  but  others  who,  in  his 
opinion,  have  sought  to  depart  from  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  Republic  also  have 
been  taking  verbal  lashings  from  him. 
Hoffman  has  feared  none,  and  least  of  all  has 
he  feared  speaking  his  mind. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  times  have  left 
HoiTMAN  behind,  but  we  should  dispute 
that.  The  impulsive.  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, need  the  corrective  influences  of  a 
Clake  Hoftman.  We  have  disagreed  with 
him  many  times,  but  always  have  been  ready 
to  concede  that  his  views  have  supplied  the 
counterweight  needed  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able balance  in  spending  and  other  govern- 
mental activities.  At  times,  too,  we  have 
felt  that  Hoffman  was  far  more  conservative 
than  the  Fourth  Michigan  District  he  repre- 
sented. But  every  3  years  a  handsome  ma- 
jority of  voters  returned  him  to  the  House. 
Part  of  this  support,  we  suspect,  was  in  the 
nature  of  personal  loyalty  to  a  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  row  against  the  current. 

Mr.  SjJeaker,  I  also  include  a  profile 
feature  article  from  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  of  Sunday,  March  18.  1962,  en- 
titled "Hoffman's  Career  Long  and 
Colorful": 

Hoffman's  Career  Long  and  Colorfui. 
(By  Joe  Arnfistrong) 

Ci^RE  E.  Hoffman,  Allegan  County's 
colorful  entry  in  the  field  of  national  politics, 
has  decided  to  retire. 

The  Republican  Congressman's  son,  Leo, 
made  the  announcement  to  the  press  last 
week.  In  Washington.  Saturday,  the  younger 
Hoffman  said  his  father  has  improved  after' 
having  suffered  a  second  stroke  in  his  Capi- 
tal city  home. 

Leo  Hoffman,  an  attorney,  plans  to  bring 
his  father  back  to  Allegan  after  he  recovers 
enough  to  leave  the  Bethesda,  Md.,  Naval 
Hospital. 

Representative  Hoffman,  86,  suffered  a 
stroke    last   November   while   driving   to    a 


favorite  duck-hunting  spot  near  Allegan. 
Since  then  he  has  been  unable  to  resume 
his  duties  in  the  House,  where  he  has  rep- 
resented the  Fourth  District  of  Allagau. 
Barry,  Berrien,  Cass.  St.  Joseph,  and  jvan 
Buren  Counties  since  1935. 

Hoffman  plans  to  go  fishing,  he  said.  «jhen 
he  gets  back  home  with  his  wife,  the  foiimer 
Florence  Wasson,  daughter  of  an  Otsego 
hoLelkeeper.  It's  a  cinch  hell  be  a  |iard 
man  to  keep  down — he  always  has  been. 

He  was  born  September  10.  1875.  In  Vlcks- 
burg.  Pa.,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saltiuel 
Hoffman.  Hla  father  was  a  wagoumaker  and 
blacksmith  and,  in  the  1880*8,  moved  his 
family  to  Constantine  in  St.  Joseph  Couinty. 

In  his  early  teens  Hoffman  was  appf en- 
ticed to  a  country  doctor  and  after  graduat- 
ing from  Constantine  High  School,  en- 
rolled in  Northwestern  University's  Me«Jical 
School.  He  soon  transferred  to  law  scltiool, 
but  neglected  to  tell  his  parents  about;  the 
change  until  he  returned  home  for  Cht^ibl- 
mas.  f 

He  was  20  when  he  was  graduated  irom 
Northwestern,  too  young  by  a  year  0$  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  to  practice  law.  He 
spent  the  year  at  Valparaiso  Univeitsity, 
studying  stiorthand  and  other  business  Sub- 
jects. 

After  being  admitted  to  practice  in  Michi- 
gan, Hoffman  opened  his  own  offices  iOi  Ot- 
sego, which  had  no  attorney.  His  lack  of 
success  in  Otsego  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  when  Charles  Wilkes.  Allegan's  lewaing 
attorney,  offered  him  a  job  as  clerk  Mt  16 
a  week,  Hoffman  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion. 

Hoffman  was  making  >12  a  week  in  1903 
when  he  was  Invited  to  Join  the  firm  as  a 
full  partner.  He  left  Allegan  a  year  later 
to  spend  a  year  with  a  Muskegon  firth  to 
gain  wider  experience  then  returned  to  tpei; 
his  own  ofl&ces. 

Hoffman  was  unsuccessful  In  his  first  bid 
for  political  office.  It  was  in  1900  ^hen 
Michigan  was  holding  its^flrst  primary  elec- 
tions and  he  was  defeated  in  the  primaty  as 
a  candidate  for  prosecuting  attorney.  He 
had  better  luck  on  his  return  in  1904  When 
county  voters  elected  him  to  the  first  of  two 
terms  as  prosecutor. 

In  1912  the  young  country  lawyer  was 
among  the  Republicans  who  left  the  party 
to  follow  the  banner  of  Teddy  RooseVelfs 
Progressives.  Running  as  a  '-Bull  Moose" 
candidate  for  reelection  as  prosecutor.  Hoff- 
man's candidacy  shared  the  same  fat*  as 
T.R.'s. 

In  the  next  22  years,  Hoffman  kep-J  his 
hand  in  local  politics  as  city  and  county  Re- 
publican chairman,  but  was  too  busy  IJtilld- 
ing  a  statewide  reputation  as  a  sharp-witted, 
sharp-tongued  trial  lawyer  to  seek  ^ffice 
again. 

His  legal  career  seemed  to  have  beeli  di- 
vided into  a  series  of  campaigns.  As  a  y«$ung 
lawyer,  he  won  a  name  for  himself  for  bring- 
ing fraud  cases  against  unethical  horse 
traders. 

The  young  attorney  next  concentrated  on 
local  real  estate  dealers,  then  busy  selling 
worthless  burned-over  timberland  wetfc  of 
Allegan  to  unwary  Chicagoans  who  thought 
they  were  buying  valuable  farmland.  Hoff- 
man once  recalled  that,  at  one  time  or;  an- 
other, he  had  sued  every  real  estate  dealer  in 
Allegan  County. 

Hoffman  became  a  specialist  in  malprac- 
tice suits  against  physicians.  Imperfectly 
set  fractures  were  common  in  those  days 
and  Hoffman's  practice  became  statewWe. 

Many  of  his  real  estate  and  medical  (tases 
were  appealed  to  the  State  supreme  cpurt 
and.  at  one  time,  Hoffman  was  consK^ered 
to  have  "made  as  much  law  as  any  latvyer 
in  Michigan,"  that  is  to  say  that  decisions 
in  his  cases  established  precedents  still  in 
use  today. 

The  Nation  first  heard  of  HoffmaW  in 
October  1933.  when  he  defended  Fred  and 
Ophelia  Ring,  Kalamazoo  dancing  teachers. 


.irrested  for  operating  one  of  the  country's 
first  nudist  colonies,  on  Swan  Creek,  west  of 
Allegan. 

An  outspoken  critic  of  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  ever  since  the  1932  landslide,  Hoff- 
man still  was  more  Interested  in  his  practice 
than  in  politics.  In  1934  he  was  actually 
drafted  as  a  Fourth  Diiirict  Republican  con- 
gressional candidate. 

He  was  in  Muskegon,  trying  a  malpractice 
case,  when  his  nomination  petitions  were 
circulated  and  filed.  He  was  a  reluctant, 
but  hard-working  candidate  and  he  defeated 
two  State  senators,  George  Barnhard  and 
Earl  Burhans,  and  a  widely  respected  Paw 
Paw  physician.  Dr.  F.  A.  Racette  of  Paw 
Paw,  to  win  the  GOP  nomination.  A  scan- 
dal over  solicitation  of  campaign  funds  from 
Federal  employees  in  the  district  helped 
Hoffman  defeat  the  Democratic  Incumbent 
in  November  1934. 

Even  after  his  election.  Hoffxian  wasn't 
so  sure  he  wanted  to  go  to  Washington.  His 
.sun.  Leo,  recalls  the  consternation  shared 
by  his  family  and  friends  as  the  day  for  his 
.•-•Aearing  in  came  closer  and  his  father 
showed  no  indication  that  he  would  be  In 
Washington  for  the  ceremony. 

A  few  days  before  the  74th  Congre««  was 
to  convene,  Leo  finally  asked  his  father  when 
he  was  leaving  and  tljie  elder  Hoffman  said 
flatly,  •  I  m  not  going."  It  took  the  combined 
efforts  of  his  family  and  political  supporters 
to  get  him  to  the  Capital  for  the  opening  of 
I  lie  session. 

Wa.«hingtnn  was  his  favorite  battlegrnur.fi 
from  then  on.  Even  so.  no  one  ever  accused 
him  if  contracting  "Potomac  fever  "  He 
never  attended  a  Capital  cocktail  party  or 
to<jk  advantage  of  congressi</nal  inspection 
lours  to  f<tr-C)fT  countries.  Friends  say  he 
spent  2a  years  in  Wiishington  without  chang- 
ing his  (.Id  habit.s  or  his  mind 

Until  he  suffered  his  first  stroke,  drn  Ing 
alone  to  a  favorite  duck  hunting  spot  near 
New  Richmond  last  November.  Hoffman's 
working  day  usually  started  at  about  the 
same  hour  he  used  to  start  the  fires  In  Ch.arlie 
Wilkes  law  offices  its  a  dollar-a-day  legal 
stenographer. 

On  Ills  arrival  In  Washington,  Hoffman  had 
announced  that  he  was  there  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  denouncing  the  New  Deal  and 
he  soon  found  an  effective  weapon  In  a  little- 
known  House  rule  which  permitted  Members 
to  talk  for  1  minute  on  any  subject,  before 
each  day's  session  'Virtually  every  day  that 
Congre.ss  was  In  ses.sion  during  the  Roosevelt 
era,  Hoffman  made  a  1 -minute  speech 
against  the  New  Deal. 

Within  5  years.  Hoffman  had  House  Dem- 
r.crats  so  mad  they  tried  to  link  him  with 
:in  alleged  home-grown  Fascist  conspiracy. 

Feuds  with  Walter  Wlnchell  and  Drew 
Pearson,  the  columnists,  and  the  Wa&hlngton 
Po.st  helped  to  make  him  famous  and,  at  one 
ti.*ne  or  another,  he  sued  all  three  for  libel. 

Without  question,  Hoffmam  was  a  Taft 
man.  is  proud  of  the  part  he  played  in  lielp- 
ing  draft  the  Taft-Hiu-tley  labor  law. 
Although  he  frequently  has  stated.  "I  never 
w.is  an  Elsenhower  man,"  he  put  m  some  of 
his  longest  hours  under  Eisenhower. 

In  1959  he  said.  I  do  not  have  so  much 
to  do  with  the  passage  of  legislation  desired 
by  the  administration  as  I  do  with  defend- 
ing some  of  those  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments who  are  put  on  the  hot  seat  by  Demo- 
cratic committees  and  subcommittees." 

Klected  to  14  terms  in  Congress  by  plurali- 
ties which  ran  as  high  .as  78  j>ercent  of  the 
total  vote.  Hoffman  had  a  knack  of  turning 
political  liabilities  into  assets.  Never  sup- 
ported by  a  machine  "  or  organization  of 
any  kind,  he  frequently  recalled  the  cam- 
paign year  m  which  a  county  GOP  organi- 
zation passed  the  word  forbidding  menabers 
to  either  supjjort  Hoffmax  or  contribute  to 
lii.s  campaign.  That  was  the  year  he  received 
his  largest  majority  from  that  particular 
county. 
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Rugged  individualism  is  Hoffman's  creed 
and  he  boasU-d  of  such  things  as  having  the 
shortest  blo|:raphlcRl  sketch  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory — just  five  lines — wearing 
suits  without  jacket  pockets,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  of  large  labor  organizations 
to  defeat  hlnr.  at  the  polls. 

As  a  "lone  wolf"  he  realized  no  important 
piece  of  legislation  would  ever  bear  his 
name  as  author,  but  he  played  a  large  part 
In  drafting  the  Armed  Forces  Unification  Act 
and  Taft-Hartley  labor  law,  tempering  his 
pride  In  those  accomplishments  with  the 
frequent  comment  that  "both  acts  fell  far 
short  of  what  was  needed." 

He  received  personal  citations  from  ex- 
Presidents  Elienhower  and  Herbert  Hoover 
for  his  work  in  drafting  and  supporting  gov- 
ernment reonjRnl7,atlon  bills  which  resulted 
from  the  work  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

In  1943-44  ija  chairman  of  a  labor  subcom- 
mittee, he  dup  into  labor  union  racketeering. 
He  was  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee — which 
he  headed  for  2  years  in  1952-53  when  it 
was  the  committee  on  expenditures  in  execu- 
tive departments — and  second-ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Unknown  to  anyone  but  his  Immediate 
family,  Hoffman  has  been  a  diabetic  most 
of  his  adult  ;ife.  But  no  one  ever  noticed 
that  the  disease  handicapped  lilm  in  any 
way. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
those  colleagues  who  expressed  the  hope 
that  we  can  have  him  back  here  before 
the  end  of  this  session,  for  I  am  sure 
he  would  receive  a  rousing  welcome. 

I  look  forwai'd  to  participating  tomor- 
row in  the  celebration  in  his  hometown 
of  Allegan,  honoring  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Clare  Hoffman,  for  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  great 
legislator. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  today  in  saying  to  Clare 
Hoffman  that  we  miss  him  and  that  we 
hope  he  will  be  back  with  us  before 
the  session  is  ended,  and  that  after  he 
retires  he  will  have  many  good  years  in 
which  to  enjoy  fishing,  which  he  loves 
Ro  well. 

When  Clare  was  able  to  be  with  us  he 
really  always  held  our  feet  right  up  close 
to  the  fire.  We  could  not  get  very  far 
away  because  he  would  call  a  quorum. 
If  I  were  to  give  him  a  nickname  I  would 
call  him  Quorum  Call  Hoffman. 

Clare  Hoffman  was  always  present 
and  followed  legislation  very  keenly.  He 
w  as  always  ready  with  a  motion  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause.  If  other  means 
failed  for  getting  time  he  was  always 
ready  with  his  motion  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause. 

We  of  the  Micliitian  delegation  always 
used  to  have  an  8:30  breakfast  once  a 
week.  It  ui.ed  to  be  8  o'clock  but  8 
o'clock  was  too  early  for  some  of  us 
young  fellows  like  myself,  so  we  made 
it  8:30.  but  Clare  was  always  there  at 
8  o'clock  and  sometimes  he  came  in  with 
a  catch  of  f.sh.  He  had  been  up  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  gone  fish- 
ihK — this  vigorous  young  man  of  85  years 
of  age. 

I  will  never  forget  the  first  speech  I 
made  in  the  House.  I  was  standing 
right  down  there  where  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  stand- 


ing at  the  present  time.  I  was  making 
a  great  speech— at  least  I  thought  it 
was  a  great  speech.  Clare  had  always 
said:  "You  young  men  get  up  there  and 
make  your  views  known."    So  I  did. 

So  I  took  his  advice.  I  stood  down 
there,  I  got  going  along  real  good,  when 
Clare  Hoffman  asked  me  to  yield  to  tell 
me  in  as  polite  a  way  as  I  ever  heard 
anyone  express  it  that  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  talking  about. 

We  all  accepted  Clark  and  enjoyed 
him.  We  miss  him  aroimd  here.  It 
has  not  been  the  same  since  Clare  left. 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  spent  over  10 
minutes  sitting  in  a  chair  unless  he 
was  working  on  something  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross].  He  was 
always  around  seeing  everybody.  He 
was  a  man  of  gj-eat  integrity  and  great 
abihty. 

One  of  the  stories  I  remember  he  al- 
ways told  us  in  the  lobby  or  in  the 
cloakroom,  and  I  am  going  to  remind 
him  if  I  see  him  tomorrow,  was  when 
he  was  a  young  lawyer.  One  of  his  first 
cases  was  to  defend  a  chicken  thief  down 
in  his  area.  Clare  said  he  got  as  far  as 
the  circuit  court  trial.  The  jury  was 
there.  Clare  was  there  making  a  real 
plea  for  the  jury,  working  real  hard, 
trying  to  do  his  best  to  defend  this 
chicken  thief.  He  said  he  was  a  young 
lawyer,  still  green  behind  the  ears,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  the  defendant 
leaned  over  and  said  to  him:  "Don't  get 
50  excited  young  man,  the  fellow  who 
stole  the  chicken  with  me  is  on  the  jury." 

These  are  the  kind  of  stories  Clare 
used  to  have.  We  miss  him  a  great  deal, 
and  we  are  going  to  tell  him  so  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  men 
come  and  go  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Some  are  soon  forgotten:  some  are  never 
foigotten.  Certainly  Clare  Hoffman 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

No  man  has  ever  served  in  either 
House  who  has  had  the  wit  and  ability  to 
use  words  more  effectively  than  Clare. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  informed  persons 
on  parliamentary  procedure  and  tactics 
in  the  Congress,  and  he  used  this  skill 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Clare  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  wlien  I  first  came  to  Congress 
16  years  ago.  Clare  played  an  important 
role  that  year  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

He  was  off  the  committee  for  4  years 
but  went  on  again  in  1953  and  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  for 
the  last  10  years.  His  long  experience, 
wise  counsel,  and  strong  support  have 
been  invaluable  to  me,  especially  in  my 
years  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

We  will  all  miss  Clake  and  the  great 
contribution  he  always  made,  not  only 
to  our  committee,  but  to  the  Congress 
as  a  whole.  We  wish  him  well  as  he 
retires  from  the  national  scene. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  tlie  citizens  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  Michigan  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
man,  one  of  the  greatest  I  have  ever 
known,  Clare  Hoffman. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  his  integrity,  to  his  keen  mind,  his 
fearlessness,  his  forthrightness  his 
ideals,  his  principles,  and.  above  ail,  his 
humor.  Sometimes  we  do  not  properly 
pay  tribute  to  those  qualities  which  make 
effective  these  other  quaUties.  A  never- 
falling  humor  was  a  quality  of  Clare 
Hoffman,  Clare  merits  respect  of  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

He  was  sharp  on  the  uptake,  he  always 
had  that  twinkle  in  his  eye.  and  you 
knew  that  he  saw  the  other  side  while 
he  was  espousing  his  own  side. 

To  me  he  is  and  will  always  be  an 
inspiration. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  a  sf>eedy  return. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Knox]. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  say  "Amen"  to  everything 
that  has  been  said  in  honoring  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Clare  Hoffman.  I  have  known  Clare 
Hoffman  for  many,  many  years.  Back 
in  his  early  days  in  the  Congress  he 
made  great  contributions  to  his  party 
and  to  his  fellow  man.  I  remember  the 
days  back  in  the  1930s  when  Clare 
Hoffman  toured  the  State  of  Michigan 
in  behalf  of  the  principles  which  he 
stood  for.  He  never  hesitated  when  he 
was  invited  to  come  into  a  congressional 
district  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  that 
district.  He  always  came  through  and 
left  the  people  with  a  message  that  gave 
them  words  of  wisdom;  at  least,  words 
that  they  could  weigh  very  easily  and 
gain  knowledge  therefrom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Clare  Hoffman,  of 
course,  spent  many  days  in  my  congres- 
sional district  because  he  had  a  summer 
home  at  Grand  Marais.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  CederbercI  referred 
to  the  fact  that  Clare  used  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  apd  go  fishing. 

That  is  true,  because  Clare  Hoffman 
is  an  aident  fisherman.  He  still  retains 
his  summer  home  at  Grand  Marais  and 
still  go<?s  up  there  to  enjoy  lake  fishing 
as  well  as  fishing  in  the  streams  in  that 
area. 

Clare  Hoffman's  contribution  to  the 
State  of  Michigan,  his  congressional  dis- 
trict especially,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  will  be  very  difficult  to  match. 
The  pathway  that  we  all  ti'avel  has 
alongside  of  it  many  pitfalls,  and  his 
objective  was  one  that  sought  to  guide 
those  that  travel  the  pathway  against 
pitfalls  which  they  might  fall  into.  His 
period  of  service  here  in  the  House  has 
alerted  many  Members  to  this  pathway 
with  its  pitfalls,  and  from  it  we  have  all 
gained  great  admiration  for  Clare  Hoff- 
man and  we  have  all  been  able  to  travel 
this  pathway  without  becoming  involved 
in  so-called  pitfalls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I  am  leaving 
to  go  to  Michigan  for  one  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  be  one  of  the  thousands  of 
people  that  will  gather  at  Allegan  to 
honor  this  great  statesman.    I  wish  the 
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entile  membersliip  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  be  present  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  commend  the  people  of  Allegan 
County  for  making  this  ox  roast  rally  an 
honor  dinner  to  Clare  Hoffman.  I  be- 
lieve it  speaks  for  itself,  because  if  he 
had  not  been  such  a  great,  outstanding 
citizen,  this  honor  tomorrow  possibly 
would  not  be  bestowed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
that  Clare  Hoffmak  will,  before  this 
session  ends,  when  his  name  is  called, 
vote  "present,"  and  if  he  does,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader] 
has  said,  I  believe  there  will  be  a  rous- 
ing welcome  for  this  man  who  has  made 
such  great  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  this  great  Nation  of  oiu  s. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recall  just  one 
experience  which  came  to  mind  when  I 
first  became  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
Clare,  I  suppose,  was  in  his  superprime 
at  that  time.  There  was  a  distinguished 
Member  here  from  Mississippi  by  the 
name  of  John  Rankin,  a  Democrat  from 
that  State,  who  was  in  many  respects  a 
good  deal  like  Clare.  He  was  keen 
minded.  He  was  a  sharp  parliamen- 
tarian. He  was  an  excellent  debater. 
He  was  always  well  informed  on  the  is- 
sues that  were  pending  before  the  House. 
He  was  like  our  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 
He  read  the  Record.  He  read  the  de- 
bates. He  read  the  hearings.  He  knew 
the  rules.  So  did  Clare.  It  was  a  sight 
to  behold,  at  least  for  me — and  I  think 
it  was  for  every  Member  of  the  House 
during  those  years — to  see  those  two — 
Clare  Hoffman  and  John  Rankin — 
skirmish  with  one  another,  whether  they 
were  on  the  same  side  of  the  issue  or/ 
whether  they  were  on  opposite  sides — 
you  could  always  depend  UE>on  an  inter- 
esting parliamentary  discussion  You 
could  always  be  sure  of  a  keen,  intelli- 
gent, interesting,  and  most  of  the  time 
fiery  discussion  of  the  issues  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  never  forget  those 
years.  I  think  Clare  himself,  if  he  reads 
this  Record — and  I  hope  he  will — will 
recall,  himself,  the  pleasure  of  the  years 
that  he  spent  here  trying  to  outmaneu- 
ver  his  good  friend,  John  Rankin,  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   I  Mr. 

JOHANSEN  1. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  join 
wholeheartedly  in  this  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoff- 
man 1.  I  will  say  that  I  share  the  hope 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman]  will  read  the  Record  of  this 
special  order.  I  am  glad  that  he  may 
not  be  able  to  read  it  before  tomorrow, 
because  some  of  us  expect  to  be  with 
him  on  this  occasion  tomorrow  and  I  am 
not  sure  as  to  the  nature  of  the  re- 
buttal that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman]  might  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  and  honored 
to  share  this  tribute,  both  as  a  colleague 
from  Michigan  and  as  a  neighbor,  in 
a  very   special  sense.     The   gentleman 


from  Michigan  IMr.  Ford1  mentioned 
that  his  district  is  bounded  by  |  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Congijess- 
man  Hoffman's  Fourth  District  on  the 
south.  My  Third  District  is  bounded 
by  the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  on  the  scjuth, 
the  west,  the  north,  and  the  northeast. 
Therefore,  I  consider  myself  to  haic  a 
particular  claim  as  a  neighbor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  questioh  in 
his  28  years  of  service  as  a  Membcir  of 
Congress  that  the  gentleman  Urom 
Michigan  IMr.  Hoffman]  has  proved 
•himself  a  rugged  individualist  ini|  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  a  courageous  and 
skillful  battler  for  his  convictionlR.  a 
devoted  servant  of  his  constitucnta.  an 
adherent  to  fiscal  prudence,  and  an  over- 
faithful  supporter  of  the  Constitution 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  sure,  his  comrncnts 
and  even  his  wit  have  sometimes  hfid  a 
bit  of  astringent  and  caustic  qualityj,  but 
I  wonder  if  there  is  any  one  of  ufi  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  who  will  djoubt 
the  need  for  this  sort  of  therapy  oil  the 
part  of  us  all  from  time  to  time.  I  fliall 
presume,  along  with  my  colleagues  from 
Michigan  and  with  the  special  re.solu|tion. 
to  ^onvey  the  greetings  of  the  Hout-e  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Congjess- 
man  Hoffman,  when  we  see  him  tomor- 
row. ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  announced  retire- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  ME.^DER]  has  mentiitjned, 
evoked  a  great  deal  of  new.spaper  and 
editorial  comment.  I  ask  unaniifnou.s 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  at)  this 
point  an  editorial  from  the  Jur»^  24, 
1962^  Kalamazoo  Gazette  in  my  own 
district  with  the  appropriate  title  ap- 
plied to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hoffman]:  •Political  CoujUer- 
weight." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  p«iuK- 
man  from  Michigan?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

The  editorial  referred  to   follows,: 

POLITIC.^L    COUNTFRWEICHT 

There's  going  to  be  nn  ox  ron.st  over  :it  the 
Allegan  County  Fairgrounds  July  2\. 

It's  billed  as  a  political  rally,  being  fjpon- 
sored  by  the  Allegan  County  Repul^Ucan 
Committee.  And  it  will  be  a  poUtic:ill  ra'ly 
because  the  principal  speaker  will  be  deor^e 
Romney.  the  Republican  candidaia  for 
Governor.  | 

But  we  suspect  there'll  be  some  Dcn-iii>rra',.s 
and  Independents  there,  too.  Of  Course 
they'll  be  wanting  to  hear  what  Mr  Rqmney 
has  to  say  about  the  way  he'll  ruali  the 
executive  branch  of  the  State  government 
if  he  is  elected  as  Governor.  But  the  Demo- 
crats and  independents,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  of  the  Republican.?,  will  be  th«re  for 
another  purpose,  also.  | 

That  v.'lll  be  to  pay  tribute  to  Represent n- 
tive  Clare  Hoffman  who  is  retiring  auer  28 
years  as  Representative  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict to  Congress.  | 

Representative  Hoffman  is  a  Republican 
Make  no  mistake  about  that.  He  is  AJs  Re- 
publican as  they  come. 

But  in  the  years  that  he  has  repre^er.ted 
the  fourth  District  in  Washington  he  has 
become  an  Institution;  A  man  who  htp  won 
the  respect  of  both  political  frien^  and 
political  foe  for  not  fearing  to  speak  hi»  mind 
when  he  thought  something  should  bfl  said. 
And  it  has  mattered  not  what  the  sajibject 
might  be  nor  what  individual  might  li^  con- 
cerned. 


One  of  our  editorial  colleagues  elsewhere 
in  Michigan  summed  it  up  well  some  time 
ago  when  the  venerable  Congressman  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  run  again. 

•  It  may  be  argued  that  the  times  have  left 
Hoffman  behind  but  we  should  dlspa.e 
that  The  impulsive,  in  and  out  of  Congres,?. 
need  the  corrective  Influences  of  a  CrArE 
Hoffman  We  have  disagreed  with  him 
many  times,  but  always  have  been  ready  to 
conrpde  that  his  views  have  supplied  the 
rounterweieht  needed  to  maintain  a  re.i- 
sonable  balance  in  .spending  and  other  gov- 
eriinient   artivities 

•  At  times,  to<J.  wo  have  felt  that  Hoffman 
wa.s  far  more  inn.servative  than  the  district 
he  represented  But  every  2  years  a  hand- 
.some  ni,iJonty  oi  vtjtors  returned  him  to  the 
House.  Part  of  the  .support,  we  suspect,  was 
in  the  nature  of  personal  loyalty  to  a  man 
who  had  the  rourage  to  row  against  the 
I'urrenr 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michit;an.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
:.;entl{'man  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Avery  i. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  .Speaker,  it  us  always 
a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  any- 
body from  Michiean.  and  it  i.s  a  particu- 
lar pk'a.sure  to  be  a.si,ocialed  with  my 
colleagues  thib  evening  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  our  mutual  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Kehlleman  from  Michigan.  Clare  Hoff- 
MA.N  Knowing  the  gentleman  from 
Michican  IMr.  Hoffman  i  as  well  as 
I  do.  I  think  he  would  want  me  to  do 
ihi.s.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  a.-^k 
unaniniou.s  con.sent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  j;entU  man  from  Michipan  1  Mr. 
Hoffman  i  be  granted  the  opportunity  to 
disavow  or  dusclaim  any  of  these  com- 
pliinont.s  that  have  been  paid  to  him  this 
afternoon.  Just  on  the  basis  of  my  per- 
.sonal  relation.ship  with  him  I  know  that 
he  i.s  .somewhat  reluctant  to  accept  with- 
out ch.allcn^c  any  compliment.  110  matter 
whence  it  miuht  come.  So,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michiuan  IMr.  Hoffm.an  !  may 
icply  to  us  m  any  way  he  care.s  to.  in 
the  Record,  as  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se, 
on  the  day  of  his  choosing,  to  this  tribute 
being  i)aid  to  him  here  this  afternoon 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  only  one  further  observa- 
tion. I  can  lemcmber  the  first  mornint; 
I  came  into  thi.s  Chamber  when  the 
Hou.se  was  about  to  convene.  I  sat  down 
bcsidc  a  .senior  Member  of  the  Hou.se 
from  Kansa.s  and  just  watched  as  the 
Mtmbers  came  onto  the  floor.  That 
spp.ior  Member  was  Clifford  Hope  and 
he  .said.  "Well,  there's  Clare  Hoffman." 
I  said.  "Who  is  Clare  Hoffman?"  And 
he  said,  "You  just  wait  a  while  and  you 
will  find  out."  And  I  did.  Although  I 
do  say  that  my  a.s.sociation  with  him 
was  always  very  pleasant.  I  was  not  so 
unfortunate  as  to  find  out  the  hard  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  other  observa- 
tion I  want  to  make  is  that  I  think  one 
of  the  most  delishtful  opportunities  I 
had.  serving  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michiean  I  Mr.  Hoffman  I ,  was  to  observe 
the  relationship  that  he  enjoyed, 
mutually  I  am  sure,  with  the  former 
beloved  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Rayburn.  It  always  fa.scinated  me  to 
watch  the  expression  that  appeared  on 
Mr.  Rayburn 's  face  when  the  gentleman 
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from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  asked 
to  be  recdoiized.  I  thought  there  was 
always  a  sense  of  apprehension  in  Mr. 
Raybum'8  countenance  about  some- 
thing that  was  going  to  be  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Hoff- 
man], or  that  he  was  going  to  make  a 
certain  point,  and  he  was  not  just  sure 
in  which  direction  the  point  was  going  to 
be  made.  It  may  have  been  my  imagina- 
tion, but  I  thought  I  saw  a  little  reflection 
of  relief  when  Speaker  Rayburn  finally 
dropped  the  gavel  and  said.  "The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
expired," 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  IMr.  BKNNrrr] 
yielding  to  me,  and  if  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  today  are  going  to  Michigan 
tomorrow  for  the  special  Clare  Hoffman 
Day.  I  sinwjrely  hope  they  will  convey 
my  personal  best  wishes  to  him. 

Mr.  BESKETT  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas.  At  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [  Mr.  GRirroi  1 . 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute  to  the 
dean  of  our  Michigan  delegation.  Clake 
Hoffman.  Ehiring  my  service  in  the 
Congress  I  have  enjoyed  the  rare  and 
unique  privilege  of  serving  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Claxx  Hotp- 
man,  on  both  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  liabor.  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Por  me,  as  a 
younger  student  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, this  has  been  a  great  experience, 
and  needless  to  say.  a  real  education. 

Certainly  no  one  would  deny,  and  least 
of  all  those  whom  he  often  criticized  In 
the  labor  movement,  such  as  Walter 
Reuther.  for  example,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Clark  Hoptman, 
has  attained  the  stature  of  a  giant  In  the 
field  of  labor-management  afTairs.  If 
he  were  here  today.  I  think  he  would 
probably  rist-  to  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege if  anyone  were  to  suggest  that  he 
is.  or  ever  lias  been  a  progressive  Re- 
publican— or.  Indeed,  progressive  tn  any 
way.  But  I  should  like  to  suggest,  that 
although  his  tactics  often  seemed  to  be 
those  of  obstructionism  and  reaction,  in 
many  interesting  ways  he  was  actually 
progressive,  in  the  field  of  labor  law.  for 
example. 

Incidentally,  those  of  his  colleagues 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  hts  biog- 
raphy, will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Clare  was  a  rugged  individualist  as  far 
back  as  1912.  when  he  broke  away  from 
the  regular  Republican  Party  and  ran 
for  reelection  as  county  prosecutor  on 
the  progressive  Bull  Moose  ticket  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt. 

As  early  as  1937,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Clare  Hoffman,  Introduced 
important  bills  In  the  field  of  labor  re- 
form in  the  Congress.  In  fact,  during  his 
28  years  of  service,  he  introduced  some 
135  different  legislative  proposals  in  this 
field.  He  has  been  consistently  ahead  of 
his  colleagues  in  their  thinking  on  this 
subject.  Throughout  his  career  he  has 
been  a  trail  blazer  for  labor-management 
reform  legislation.  In  that  sense,  sure- 
ly he  has  be«i.  and  is.  truly  progressive 
and  constructive  in  the  finest  sense  of 
those  words. 
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Although  he  has  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  high  seniority,  he  did  not  attach  his 
own  name  to  legislation.  When  his  pro- 
posals finally  became  law.  he  was  usually 
working  ahead  on  other  problems. 

Although  there  is  no  labor  law  that 
actually  bears  his  name,  he  has  made 
great,  monimiental  contributions  to  each 
and  every  piece  of  major  legislation  in 
this  field. 

Por  example,  his  work  on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  particularly  significant. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  a  letter  written  in  1948  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Clare  Hoffman. 
by  Pred  A.  Hartley.  Jr..  who  was  at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.    It  is  as  follows : 

ArcrsT  9.  1948. 
Hon  Clare  E  Hoftmai*, 
House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Clare:  As  the  80th  Congress  nears 
the  end.  I  deaire  to  express  my  beartXelt  ap- 
preciation for  the  cooperation  you  have  given 
me  during  this  Congress. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Congress  with 
greater  real.  Intelligence,  and  the  capacity 
for  work  than  yooi.  No  one  that  I  know  has 
made  a  greater  study  of  labor -management 
relations  than  you  have.  Your  counsel  and 
advice  In  our  committee's  deliberations  has 
been  most  vital. 

Because  we  happen  to  have  been  chairmen 
of  these  House  and  Senate  LalX)r  Committees, 
the  names  of  Taft  and  Hartley  have  been 
applied  to  the  new  Labor-Management  Re- 
UUons  Act.  The  name  of  Hoffman  might 
easily  have  been  applied  to  the  law  because 
much  of  yoiu-  thiiiking  on  this  subject  Is 
embodied  in  It, 

I  appreciate  the  spirit  In  which  you  have 
accepted  the  many  assignments  I  have  given 
you,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  cooperation 
you  have  given  to  the  problems  confronting 
the  committee  during  this  Congress. 

Thanking  you  again,  and  with  expressions 
of  highest  esteem.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Feed  A.  Hartley,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  Landrum- 
Griffln  Act  which  was  enacted  in  1959 
embodied  much  of  the  thinking  and 
many  of  the  ideas  which  were  advocated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Clare 
Hoffman,  many  years  earlier. 

Very  early  in  his  Service  in  the  Con- 
gress he  proposed  that  union  officials 
be  elected  by  a  secret  ballot  of  imion 
members.  He  strongly  advocated  that 
imion  finances  and  dues  be  accoimted 
for.  and  that  union  members  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  hapjjens 
to  their  union  funds.  So,  some  of  the 
most  important  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act  in  1959  were  not 
new  at  all  but  were  ideas  that  had  long 
been  advocated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Clare  Hoffman. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  salute  to 
a  great  champion  of  labor  reform — a 
great  and  distinguished  American — and 
to  wish  him  a  very  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Clare's  best 
friends  in  the  House,  particularly  in  re- 
cent years,  is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  ] .  I  know  that  there  is  a  mu- 
tual admiration  between  them,  a  feeling 
of  respect  and  of  mutual  interest  in  leg- 
islation before  the  House.  In  fact,  for 
several  years  Clark  and  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "minority  minority 
party  here.  I  must  say  that  in  my 
judgment  the  minority  minority  party 
has  been  right  more  often  than  It  has 
been  \^Tong. 

It  will  be  -a  pleasure  for  me,  and  I 
know  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  Clare  in 
reading  this  Record,  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  his  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross  1,  to  whom  I  now  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  for  his  kind  words. 

It  is  not  particularly  easy  for  me  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  but  I  do  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  the  Michi- 
gan delegation  and  others  in  this  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Clare 

HOFFM.AN. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have 
said  long  ago  and  that  is  to  thank  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  signed  the 
huge  card  that  was  presented  to  Clare 
earlier  this  year  at  the  time  he  was  in 
Washington  and  seriously  ill.  No  one 
will  know  how  much  he  appreciated  the 
thoughtfulness  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
sentiments  that  some  of  them  appended 
to  this  huge  card.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  said  some- 
thing that  I  would  like  to  say.  that  when 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Clare 
HoFFM.w.  was  made,  the  mold  was 
thrown  away.  He  has  no  peer  In  Con- 
gress for  ability  and  sheer  courage.  Our 
party,  the  party  of  Hoffman  and  Gross, 
will  never  be  the  same  as  long  as  he  Is 
absent  for  he  was  the  leader.  I  know  of 
no  man  I  hold  In  greater  esteem  or  deep- 
er affection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  in  yielding  to 
me.    I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the 
tributes  that  have  been  spoken  here  to- 
day   are    certainly    well    deserved.      I 
would  personally  like  to  express  my  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Clare  Hoitman.  for 
the  many  instances  of  friendliness  and 
instruction  that  he  gave  to  me  as  a  newer 
Member  of  the  House.    It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  a  committee  with  him. 
and  further  on  a  select  committee  with 
him.    There  were  occasions  when  I  was 
in  doubt  and  I  would  go  to  him,  and  he 
with  his  keen  mind  and  his  ready  wit 
and  his  stout  adherence  to  his  principles 
would  advise  me,     I  want  to  say  there 
is  no  one  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  I  ever  admired  to  a  higher  de- 
gree than  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Clare    Hoffman.     Just    this    afternoon 
as   the   gentleman   from   Iowa,   H.    R. 
Gross,  was  speaking.  I  turned  to  a  col- 
league sitting  next  to  me  and  suggested 
to  him  that  we  certainly  missed  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   [Mr.  Hoffman] 
and  how  well  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HoFFMAX]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  fMr,  Gross!  worked  together 
for  the  good  of  the  Congress  and  the 
good  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent when  I  conclude  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may 
have  his  remarks  inserted  in  the  Record 
directly  following  mine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Blatnik).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  it  is  our  hope  and  It  is 
my  hope  that  he  will  return  to  us.  He 
has  been  sorely  missed  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
member well  the  days  when  I  first  trod 
these  Halls,  taking  those  first,  imsure 
steps  as  a  freshman  Congressman.  Those 
steps,  however,  soon  became  much  more 
sure  through  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Clare  E.  Hoffman, 
who  extended  a  hand  not  only  as  a  fellow 
colleague  here  in  the  House  but  on  one 
of  my  committee  assignments  as  well.  I 
will  be  forever  grateful  for  his  help  and 
advice  that  will  benefit  me  throughout 
my  service  here. 

Certainly  I  know  of  no  man  who  pos- 
sesses to  a  greater  degree  the  rare  com- 
bination of  dedication,  alertness,  and 
sound  principle.  He  is  a  Member  who 
has  alwajrs  been  willing  to  express  him- 
self on  all  matters  at  any  time.  His  very 
example  has  been  an  inspiration  to  every 
new  man  who  has  entered  this  room. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Clark 
Hoffman's,  dedication  is  exemplified  by 
his  attendance  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
If  at  all  possible,  he  was  here,  carefully 
watching  the  details  of  every  matter  that 
came  before  this  body.  We  miss  that 
dedication  during  these  days  when  Illness 
keeps  him  away. 

We  also  miss  his  sense  of  humor.  Cer- 
tainly all  of  us  recall  fondly  the  spice 
he  regularly  added  to  business  that 
might  otherwise  have   been  routine. 

Men  may  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Clare  Hoffman,  but  all 
respect  him.  It  is  my  fond  hope  that  he 
will  find  his  way  back  to  these  hallowed 
Halls  before  this  session  of  Congress 
ends,  to  resvune  his  distinguished  role  of 
statesman,  friend,  and  national  de- 
fender. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  know 
many  Members,  and  the  freshman  class 
of  the  87th  Congress,  I  think,  would 
unanimously  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Clare  Hoffman,  for 
just  being  Clare  Hoffman.  I  think 
many  of  us  are  here  because  of  the  In- 
terest aroused  in  us  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Clare  Hoffman,  and 
men  like  him  who  stood  as  giants  in  the 
legislative  field  and  who  had  the  courage 
to  express  their  convictions  in  forth- 
right terms,  reaching  down  into  the 
grassroots  and  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  young  men  across  the  country 
inspiring  us  to  try  at  least  to  do  what 
we  could.  So  without  going  any  fur- 
ther on  behalf  of  myself  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  87  Club,  we  can  say  sin- 
cerely— thank  you.  Clake  HorrMAx.  for 
being  Clare  Hoffman. 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  tl(iank 
my  colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  HATJiECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Wish 
It  might  have  been  possible  for  me  to  at- 
tend the  event  at  Allegan,  Mich.,  Claee 
Hoffman's  friends  and  neighbors  have 
planned  in  tribute  to  this  stalwart 
American.  I  know  of  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  who  has  been  more  faithful 
to  his  convictions  than  my  collefigue 
from  Michigan. 

In  an  age  when  self  reliance  is  too  often 
downgraded  as  one  of  the  great  coiitrl- 
butions  to  our  success  as  a  nation, 
Clare  Hoffman  has  stood  like  a  ro«tk  in 
support  of  those  who  still  believe  that 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  i$  all 
imp>ortant. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  one  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  to  where  Clare  Hoff- 
man would  stand  when  the  chips  were 
down. 

Nobody  ever  pushed  Clare  HoFftiwAN. 
He  made  up  his  own  mind  as  to  inhat 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong  and  that 
was  as  it  should  be.  But  his  stern  dense 
of  personal  discipline  was  tempered  by 
a  wonderful  wit  that  all  of  us  enjoyed, 
especially  at  times  when  situations  Blight 
be  tense. 

Having  known  Clare  for  many  years, 
it  Is  not  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  people  who  sent  him  to  Congress 
stuck  with  him  time  after  time. 

His  is  the  type  of  indomitable  flpirit 
that  we  all  admire. 

There  could  only  be  one  Clare  Boff- 
man  and  I  am  proud  that  he  was  my 
friend. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  see  him  leav0  our 
ranks  and  wish  for  him  many  hBppy 
years  of  well  deserved  respite,  atjiong 
his  friends,  from  the  burdens  of  office 
that  he  carried  in  a  difficult  age  oA  our 
history. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  Clare  H(off- 
MAN.  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

While  he  and  I  did  not  often  agree  on 
many  things,  I  must  admit  that  he  1$  one 
of  those  rare  creatures  whose  outstand- 
ing feature  is  his  individualism.  Alnd  I 
must  concur  In  the  statement  that  some- 
one once  made,  "they  don't  hardly  thake 
'em  like  that  any  more." 

As  he  retires  at  the  end  of  this  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  after  28  yeai^  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatjives, 
I  want  to  wish  him  full  and  happy  Idays 
ahead,  and  lots  of  good  fishing. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Clare  HorriMAN, 
is  a  unique  individual.  By  "unique " 
I  mean  unequaled  and  matchless;  It 
has  been  my  rare  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  have  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Hoffman  throughout  my  service  in  Con- 
gress. We  acquired  a  warm  frien(J$hip. 
which  I  cherish  very  much. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Clare  HoFifMAN 
is  retiring  from  Congress.  He  has  been 
one  of  our  most  competent  Members,  al- 
ways alert  and  ever  active  in  the  service 
of  his  constituents  and  his  country.  A 
man  of  keen  mind  and  intellect,  he  had 
no  peer  in  debate  sind  his  knowledge  of 
parhamentary  procedure  in  the  House 


was  often  made  evident.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  is  a  more  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant than  is  Clare  Hoffman. 

Clare  Hoffman  is  a  great  American. 
Firm  in  his  convictions  he  has  no  fear  of 
man  or  devil.  He  stood  for  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  right,  honest,  and  just. 
What  moie  can  be  expected  of  any  man? 
Clare  Hoffman  has  well  served  his  day 
and  generation. 

I  wish  for  Clare  Hoffman  everything 
that  is  still  best  in  life  for  him — improved 
health  and  the  privilege  of  living  out  a 
well-rounded  life  with  his  loved  ones  and 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  with  pleasure  in  this  tribute 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Clare  Hoffman.  In  a  body 
of  this  size,  there  are  men  and  women 
from  all  walks  of  life,  many  with  tre- 
mendous ability,  and  talent.  Despite  this 
great  variety,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Clare  Hoffmak,  in  many 
ways  is  a  unique  individual.  He  has 
made  invaluable  contributions  over  the 
years  to  the  strengthening  of  this  body. 
Perhaps  even  more  important,  Clare  also 
has  injected  much  zest,  yes,  sometimes 
even  controversy,  into  matters  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  routine  and 
humdrum.  His  keen  mind,  his  sharp 
tongue  and  his  wit  have  been  coupled 
with  a  devotion  to  his  job  which  have 
made  him  a  truly  formidable  figure. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  almost  10 
years  now,  I  have  come  to  know  Clare 
Hoffman  well.  He  is  a  man  with  con- 
victions, and  an  ability  to  express  him- 
self which  commands  respect.  He  is. 
furthermore,  a  man  of  understanding 
and  humanity.  By  that  I  do  not  mean 
he  does  not  become  impatient  or  frus- 
trated, but  he  never  lets  these  feelings 
get  out  of  hand.  We  have  missed  him 
this  year  i/i  committee,  and  regret  that 
he  has  decided  not  to  run  for  reelection. 
This  body  will  be  the  poorer  next  year 
without  him.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
sending  him  my  warm  good  wishes. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Clare  Hoffman  is  one  of  Americas 
greats  in  the  annals  of  United  States  of 
America  legislative  hi.story.  Every  inch 
a  man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
always  be  a  Congress,  but  there  will  never 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  like  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Clare  Hoffman.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  us. 

He  and  I  entered  Congress  at  the  same 
time.  We  were  able  to  win  our  seats 
against  a  strong  political  tide.  On  our 
.side  of  the  aisle  we  were  little  more  than 
a  corporals  guard  in  number,  but  we 
were  an  entire  army  in  our  courage  of 
convictions.  And  Clare  was  then,  as  he 
was  throughout  his  entire  career  in  Con- 
gress, an  inspiration  to  all  associated 
with  him. 

Clare  was  an  individualist  but  he  was 
not  a  maverick.  He  was  a  born  leader, 
not  a  follower.  He  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  his  capacity  for  leader- 
ship. In  the  many  legislative  battles  he 
was  always  in  the  front  lines. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Clare  Hoffman,  are  in- 
numerable.    They    stand    £is   a    lasting 
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moniunent  to  him.  His  contribution  to 
the  deliberations  of  Congress  are  beyond 
measure. 

We  shall  miss  him  not  only  as  a  man  of 
great  ability.  We  shall  miss  him  as  a 
man  of  sterling  character.  I  shall  miss 
him  also  as  •\  very  fine  personal  friend. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  grateful  indeed  for  this  opportunity 
to  join  the  Michigan  delegation  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  In  rraying 
tribute  to  our  revered  colleague,  Clare 
Hoffman,  who  has  represented  Mich- 
igan's Fourth  District  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  ably  since  1935. 

As  the  citizens  of  his  district  are  gath- 
ering to  honor  Clare  Hoffman  as  his  28th 
and  final  year  in  the  Congress  draws  to  a 
close,  I  think  It  Is  well  that  we,  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  years  of  close  as- 
sociation with  him,  join  in  expressing  our 
respect  and  appreciation  for  his  devoted 
years  of  service  to  his  country'.  In  a 
.sense  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  Clare 
Hoffman  is  not  here  with  us  today  as  we 
.speak  these  words  of  appreciation,  ad- 
miration, and  above  all.  lamentation  at 
the  thought  that  he  will  not  be  returning 
to  the  88th  Congress,  for  his  avoidance 
of  such  demonstration  is  well  known,  his 
distaste  for  personal  publicity  is  long  ac- 
knowledged as  genuine.  While  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  attempt  to  sum  up  such  a 
long  and  colorful  career  as  h£is  been  his. 
I  do  hope  that  our  warm  words  of  praise 
and  affection  can  in  some  way  convey  to 
him  the  depth  of  our  actual  sentiments 
that  we  cherish  for  this  man. 

Clare  Hoffman  has  not  been  a  man  of 
gaudy  altruism,  but  a  man  of  deeply 
rooted  convictions,  passionately  held. 
His  congressional  life  has  been  a  relent- 
less effort  to  live  by  and  up  to  those  con- 
victions. The  tenacity  with  which  he  has 
adhered  to  his  beliefs  and  ptinciples  is 
legendary.  The  vigor  and  rigor  with 
which  he  carried  out  his  legislative  tasks, 
and  particularly  the  agility  of  his  leader- 
ship and  participation  in  floor  debate, 
will  be.  Indeed  has  been,  sorely  missed. 
The  pages  of  the  Record  will  be  less 
lively,  less  Interesting  for  his  departure. 

Having  served  In  the  Congress  with 
Clare  Hoftman  and  having  had  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  him  as  I  have  is  an 
experience  for  which  I  shall  always  be 
grateful.  I  join  his  legions  of  friends 
that  extend  their  warmest  wishes  for  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  join  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  show  my  respect  and 
appreciation  to  our  esteemed  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  who 
has  represented  the  Fourth  District  of 
Michigan  so  ably  since  the  74th  Congress 
and  during  each  succeeding-  Congress 
since  then. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
Clare  Hoffman  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  I  have 
never  known  a  more  devoted  or  conscien- 
tious public  servant.  He  has  always  dis- 
played great  courage  and  unquestioned 
integrity  and  his  colleagues  have  never 
been  doubtful  as  to  where  he  stood  on 
an  issue  when  it  was  presented  to  the 
House  for  consideration.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  retire,  thus 


ending  an  illustrious  career  as  an  out- 
standing legislator. 

It  is  fitting  that  his  neighbors  and 
friends  are  Joining  together  on  Saturday, 
July  21.  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
the  wonderful  contributions  he  has  made 
to  his  district,  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  our  Nation.  The  recognition  he  will 
receive  is  well  deserved,  and  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  showing  our  re- 
spect and  appreciation  as  his  28th  and 
final  year  in  the  Congress  draws  to  a 
close. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  substance  as  well  as  the  style  and 
flavor  of  the  Congress  is  accounted  for 
by  the  personality  and  character  of  its 
Members.  The  l^islative  process  is  not 
an  automatic  one.  It  is  shaped  and 
directed  by  people,  and  one  of  the  most 
vivid  and  colorful  and  imforgettable  of 
these  people  is  our  friend  and  colleague, 
the  distingiiished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Clare  E.  Hoffman. 

It  Is  especially  fitting  that  the  House 
should  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  leit  a  deep  imprmt  upon 
this  institution  during  his  14  terms  of 
service.  As  former  chairman  of  the 
Ctovemment  Operations  Committee,  and 
now  its  ranking  minority  member. 
Clare  Hoffman  has  influenced  an 
enormous  volume  of  important  legisla- 
tion— scxnetimes  as  a  proponent,  often 
as  the  skillful  and  determined  and  out- 
spoken opponent,  deeply  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  good  legislation  demands  that 
a  bill's  weaknesses  and  Inconsistencies 
be  revealed  and  revised. 

I  consider  myself  especially  fortunate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  served  on  this  cam.- 
mittee  under  his  leadership  throughout 
my  6  years  in  the  House,  and  to  have 
shared  some  of  the  memorable  moments 
he  brought  about  in  committeee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  To  me,  he  has 
been  an  unfailing  friend  and  counselor — 
helpful,  tolerant,  and  understanding. 

In  an  age  which  some  have  charac- 
terized as  conformist,  Clare  Hoffmam 
will  always  stand  apart,  firmly,  and  rug- 
gedly independent.  He  has  a  mind  of 
his  own  and  he  has  put  It  to  the  service 
of  an  active  conscience.  And  the  Na- 
tion has  been  the  beneficiary. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  join  in  this  tribute 
today  to  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Clare  Hoffman.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  that  we  are  paying  tribute  here  to 
the  gentleman's  many  years  of  devoted 
and  conscientious  service  just  as  his 
friends  and  admirers  back  in  Michigan 
will  honor  his  service  tomorrow. 

The  gentleman  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  when  I  came  to  the 
House  16  years  ago  and  I  have  worked 
with  him  on  that  committee  and  Its 
successor,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  ever  since.  It  is  with  regret, 
therefore,  that  I  note  his  decision  not  to 
seek  reelection.  Clare  Hoffman  is  a 
man  of  firm  convictions  and  his  pres- 
ence here  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  the 
gentleman  many,  many  years  of  eventful 
and  satisfying  retirement.  They  are 
richly  deserved. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
any  organization  or  group  of  people  who 


can  boast  that  Clare  Hoffman  Is  one  of 

its  members  is  bound  to  be  a  live  one. 
Here  is  a  man  fearless  jmd  consistent, 
never  a  demagog,  w,ho  says  what  he 
thinks  and  means  what  he  says.  With 
his  unusual  personahty  he  makes  friends 
of  those  who  disagree  with  him  and  com- 
nmnds  the  admiration  of  all  he  comes 
in  contact  with.  There  is  never  a  dull 
moment  when  he  is  around. 

Clare  Hoffman  has  no  sophisticated 
air,  nor  does  he  preach  his  philosophy. 
Like  the  able  lawyer  he  is,  he  argues  his 
case  with  facts  and  force  interspersed 
with  a  brand  of  keen  but  gentle  humor 
which  charms  his  hearers  and  convinces 
them  that  he  knows  what  he  is  taking 
about. 

Clare  Hoffman  is  missed  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  it  is  a  great  loss 
to  all  of  us  that  his  health  has  prevented 
his  attendance.  So  it  is  Indeed  a  privi- 
lege to  do  him  honor  and  together  with 
his  host  of  friends  I  wish  him  serenity 
and  contentment  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  worked  faithfully  and  well  for  the 
people  he  has  represented  for  such  a  long 
time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  al- 
though he  is  retiring  from  active  duty 
in  this  great  legislative  body,  his  capacity 
for  friendship  and  his  devotion  to  our 
country  will  always  be  an  inspiration. 

May  I  add  my  personal  good  wishes  to 
him  and  assurance  that  I  am  very  proud 
of  his  friendship,  and  hope  I  may  always 
be  worthy  of  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  parti- 
san of  long  standing,  Clare  Hoffman 
probably  had  little  sympathy  with  what 
I  was  doing,  but  as  a  partisan  he  under- 
stands why  I  could  not  be  here. 

We  shall  miss  Clare  Hoffman.  The 
number  of  times  Clare  Hoffman  and  I 
have  voted  together  probably  could  be 
enumerated  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
In  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  if  we  ever  cast  a  single  identical 
vote — ^unless  it  had  to  do  with  impacted - 
area  legislation — it  escapes  me. 

Although  we  differed — and  still  do- 
it was  comforting  to  see  him  around. 
You  knew  where  he  stood.  He  made  it 
clear  and  cwislstent.  He  has  not,  nor 
does  he  now,  talk  one  way  and  vote 
another. 

Clare  Hoffman  and  I  have  one  thing 
in  common.  We  love  to  fish.  Dipping 
a  line  in  a  clear  stream  provides  us  both 
with  relaxation  from  the  strains  of  leg- 
islation. His  forays  on  worms  on  the 
Capitol  grounds  have  been  nationally 
noted.  Fbr  my  part,  I  fish  in  West  Vir- 
ginia streams.  I  would  not  think  of  try- 
ing to  feed  those  fish  any  fiatland  for- 
eign worms. 

I  wish  Clare  many  days  of  good  fishing 
when  he  closes  his  office  for  the  last 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  16  years  which  I  have  served  in  the 
House,  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ob- 
serve the  many  contributions  made  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  B&ich- 
igan  [Mr.  Hoffman  J.  He  is  an  extremely 
valuable  Member  of  Congress;  and  it 
was  with  regret  that  I  learned  that  he 
will  not  be  with  us  after  this  session. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated patriot.  His  devotion  to  duty,  his 
courage,  and  his  energy  know  no  bounds, 
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and  they  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 

I  will  miss  Clark  Hoffman.  I  will  miss 
his  engaging  personality,  his  willingness 
to  debate  any  Monber  of  the  House. 
But,  above  all,  I  shall  miss  his  intense 
concern  for  the  future  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  my  hope  that  he  will  spend  many 
happy  years  in  retirement  from  the 
Washington  political  arena. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Clare  Hoffman,  for  nearly  20  years.  We 
were  both  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  back  in  the  old  days 
when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  being 
drafted.  I  have  had  many  pleasant  deal- 
ings with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hoffman]  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  him  and  his  activities 
throughout  the  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Clare 
Hoffman,  has  made  a  legislative  record 
which  reflects  untiring  energy,  imques- 
tioned  courage,  and  a  dedicated  desire 
to  serve  the  public  interest.  I  can  hardly 
think  of  a.  Member  I  have  known  since 
I  have  been  here  whose  conduct  has  been 
quite  as  free  of  demagoguery.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Clare  Hoff- 
man, asks  for  no  quarter  and  gives  none. 
He  is  in  every  sense  a  rugged  individual- 
ist. He  is  a  patriot  who  has  never  failed 
to  speak  up  in  behalf  of  what  he  con- 
sidered best  for  America. 

In  my  judgment,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Clare  Hoffman,  has  been 
a  valuable  balance  wheel,  a  most  useful 
advocate,  and  a  public  servant  who  has 
never  faltered  in  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  good  government. 


RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION 
ISTRATION 


ADMIN- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Blatndc)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  this  afternoon  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  one  of  the  amend- 
ments which  I  will  offer  to  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill  when  it  comes 
before  this  House  next  Tuesday. 

During  the  past  year  or  more  we  have 
seen  a  major  change  come  about  in 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
This  change  has  brought  concern  and 
uneasiness  from  all  sides.  Even  REA's 
most  devoted  defenders  have  wondered 
whether  that  program  is  perhaps  getting 
out  of  hand.  But  so  sacred  has  it  be- 
Qome  that  we  tend  to  let  it  get  by  with 
Just  about  anything  it  does.  That  is 
not  right  and  it  is  not  good. 

Today  that  agency  is  getting  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  for  a  program 
we  all  thought  was  completed.  It  has 
adopted  criteria  for  making  loans  which 
tell  the  Congress  nothing  except  that  the 
Administrator  can  interpret  loan  justifi- 
cations just  about  any  way  he  wants  to. 
And.  it  has  made  some  loans  which  give 
rise  to  the  most  serious  doubts  about  the 
intentions  and  plans  of  that  agency. 

The  situation  I  am  concerned  about  is 
clearly  demonstrated  this  year  in  the 


budget  requests  for  the  rural  electril^ca- 
tion  loan  program. 

When  the  President  submitted  his 
budget  for  fiscal  1963  in  January,  he  pro- 
posed a  loan  authorization  progratti  of 
$345  million.  This  was  $100  mitllon 
more  than  Congress  voted  in  new  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  We  were  given 
no  indication  of  why  this  tremendoix)  in- 
crease in  REA  funds  was  justified.  We 
never  are. 

Sure,  there  was  some  generalized  ejom- 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  recommended 
sum  includes  a  substantial  increase  in 
loan  funds  to  permit  financing  of  addi- 
tional generation  and  transmifision 
facilities,  but  this  is  not  adequate  jufltifi- 
cation.  And  the  President's  budget 
message  also  stated  that  the  adeqiviacy 
of  the  funds  would  depend  on  the  \,M\- 
ingness  of  other  power  suppliers  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion cooperatives  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

Then  late  last  June,  notwithstanding 
this  already  large  request  for  electrifica- 
tion loans,  the  administration  asked  us 
to  transfer  another  $55  million  to  this 
program  from  the  1963  telephone  pro- 
gram. Again,  this  request  is  merely  ac- 
companied by  generalities  such  as  that 
there  is  greatly  increasing  need  for  elec- 
tric loan  funds  over  previous  estimates. 
There  is  no  clue,  no  concrete  hint  fts  to 
why  what  was  adequate  in  January  Is  in- 
adequate in  Jime. 

This  situation  to  my  mind  borderjs  on 
the  ridiculous.    Why  stop  at  $400  mil- 
lion, I  say.    Why  do  we  not  just  taike  it, 
up  to  $1  billion.    After  all,  it  is  onl«  the 
taxpayer's  money.  \\ 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  we  itj  the 
Congress  do  not  know  and  cannot  find 
out  how  this  money  is  going  to  be  used. 
True,  we  know  it  is  going  to  be  for  rural 
electrification,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
The  United  States,  we  know  from  every 
available  record^  has  adequate  supplies 
of  power.  We  know  that  there  is  not  a 
single  rural  electric  cooperative  that 
does  not  have  adequate  supplies  of  power. 
Why  then.  I  ask.  is  there  need  for  this 
tremendous  increase  in  loan  funds? 
Ask  the  administrator  that  questiion, 
and  he  virtually  takes  the  5th  amend- 
ment. Try  and  get  any  details  whatso- 
ever out  of  him  and  it  is  a  lost  cause. 

I  say  again  that  this  program  is  chang- 
ing drastically  and  changing  right  uhder 
our  eyes.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  us 
here  in  Congress  to  stop  and  take  a  <:ood 
hard  look  at  what  is  happening.  Foar  too 
many  years  now  we  have  been  appro- 
priating blindly  for  this  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  in  the  belief  that  it  can  do 
no  wrong.  Here  is  how  it  is  changing 
and  why  it  is  changing.  And  it  ifi  for 
these  reasons  that  we  in  Congress  Jlieed 
to  know  in  advance  how,  why,  and  ffhen 
the  Administrator  plans  to  make  his 
loans. 

In  1936,  when  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was 
considering  the  original  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act.  the  first  Administrator  od  the 
program,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  told  that 
committee : 

In  99  instances  out  of  100  they  [the  JREA 
cooperatives]  are  going  to  buy  current  from 
existing  plants. 
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When  that  bill  was  before  the  House 
for  enactment  in  1936,  Representative 
Moran,  of  Maine,  told  the  House: 

with  probably  very  few  exceptions  power 
will  be  purchased  from  present  generating 
plants.  Increasing  the  revenues  of  the  utili- 
ties. 

Speaking  in  consideration  of  that  bill 
at  that  time  our  former  beloved  Speaker. 
Sam  Rayburn,  who  was  very  active,  had 
this  to  say: 

We  are  not.  in  this  bill,  intending  to  go  out 
and  compete  with  anybody.  By  this  bill  we 
hope  to  bring  electrification  to  people  who 
do  not  now  have  it.  This  bill  was  not  writ- 
ten on  the  theory  that  we  were  going  to 
punish  somebody  or  parallel  their  lines  and 
go  Into  competition  with  them. 

In  that  period  through  1941,  loans  for 
generation  and  transmission  purposes 
constituted  only  about  3  percent  of  all 
funds  loaned.  By  1950,  this  had  risen 
to  18  percent.  From  its  inception 
through  1961,  the  percentage  had  in- 
creased to  25  percent. 

Speaking  before  the  20th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  at  Atlantic  City  on 
March  6,  1962.  Norman  M.  Clapp,  the 
present  Administrator,  said : 

Calendar  year  1961  set  a  new  record  for 
REA  generation  and  transmission  loans, 
more  than  56  percent  of  all  REA  electric 
loans  for  the  year  was  approved  for  G.  it.  T. 
facilities. 

The  rural  electrification  program  was 
intended  to  bring  electricity  to  people  on 
farms  in  rural  areas  that  did  not  have 
central  station  service.  Now  It  is  becom- 
ing a  program  to  make  independent 
businesses  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
regardless  of  whether  they  serve  indus- 
try, city,  or  rural  customers. 

This  tremendous  rise  in  volume  of 
loans  for  generation  and  transmission 
purposes  is  spectacular.  But  even  more 
significant  is  the  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  REA  concerning  such  loans. 

Mr.  Claude  Wickard,  for  many  years 
Administrator  of  REA.  and  before  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  wrote  in  March 
1951  in  an  article  in  a  magazine  entitled. 
"The  Nation's  Agriculture": 

TTie  Congress,  by  expressing  endorsement 
of  the  REA  policy,  Indicated  that  G.  &  T. 
loans  shall  be  used  to  help  the  farmers  of 
America  get  electric  power  in  the  moet  re- 
liable manner  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
For  REA  to  deviate  from  this  policy — either 
by  refusing  to  make  loans  or  by  making  those 
that  do  not  meet  the  requirements — would 
obviously  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple as  expressed  through  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted  that  he  stressed  the 
purpose  of  generation  and  transmission 
loans  was  to  help  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica to  get  electric  power  in  the  most  re- 
liable manner  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  REA  policy  to 
make  generation  and  transmission  loans 
in  only  two  situations:  First,  where  the 
REA  borrower  did  not  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  electricity  available  from  ex- 
isting sources;  or  second,  where  the  price 
charged  by  existing  suppliers  would  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  electricity  from 
facilities  financed  by  an  REA  loan. 

On  May  31,  1961.  Administrator  Clapp 
stated  a  new  third  criterion  on  the  basis 
of  which  generation  and  transmission 
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loans  could  be  made.  This  new  third 
criterion  provides  that  In  addition  to  the 
other  two  criteria  previously  mentioned 
such  loans  can  be  made  to  protect  the 
security  and  eCTectiveness  of  REA-fl- 
nanced  systems. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Clapp  has  said  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  judge  the  desirability 
of  generating  and  transmitting  loans  in 
terms  of  adequacy.  dependabUlty,  and 
the  low  cost  of  the  source  of  available 
power. 

We  must  be  certain — 
He  has  said — 

that  cooperatives  enjoy  a  supply  of  power 
which  will  guarantee  the  cooperative  device 
a  permanent  place  In  the  American  power 
Industry.  (Speech  made  on  April  21.  1961. 
before  the  Louisiana  Electric  Cooperative 
AssoclatloE  at  Jennings.  La.) 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter  but  I  ask  in  all  seriousness 
whether  this  is  what  we  should  be  usmg 
Federal  f u  nds  for.  Is  this  what  the  Con- 
gress intended  in  1936  when  it  passed  the 
REA  Act? 

Under  this  new  philosophy,  this  new 
policy,  let's  look  at  some  of  the  recent 
loans  that  have  been  made. 

The  largest  loan  in  the  history  of  the 
REA  was  made  June  15.  1961,  to  the 
Hoosier  Cooperative  Energy,  Inc.,  in 
Indiana.  This  was  for  over  $60  million 
to  build  a  198,000-kilowatt  steamplant. 
All  the  cooperative  members  of  Hoosier 
are  now  receiving  adequate  supplies  of 
power  from  existing  sources  and  it  has 
been  clearly  mdicated  that  all  their  fu- 
ture need.s  can  be  met  from  the  same 
sources.  When  it  became  evident  that 
the  Indiana  Public  Service  Commission 
might  question  the  need  for  this  plant, 
the  cooperatives  switched  the  loan  to 
the  Indiana  Statewide  Cooperative  As- 
sociation in  a  clear  and  blatant  effort 
to  circum\ent  the  SUte  commission. 

Last  November  a  loan  of  over  $20  mil- 
lion was  made  to  the  Alabama  Electric 
Cooperative  to  build  a  660,000-kilowatt 
steamplant.  Agam.  this  co-op  has  ac- 
cess to  all  the  power  it  needs  now  or 
will  need  in  the  future.  Another  large 
loan — nearly  $20  million — was  made  to 
the  Arizona  Electric  Power  Cooperative. 
This  time  it  was  for  a  75.000-kilowatt 
steam-generating  plant,  which  is  not 
needed  by  the  co-op. 

Last  March  a  loan  of  over  $15  million 
was  approved  for  the  Colorado-Ute  Elec- 
tric Association  and  an  additional  $6 
million  was  switched  from  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Co-op  to  Colorado-Ute  to  start 
construction  of  a  150,000 -kilowatt  steam- 
generating  plant  which  is  plarmed  to  go 
to  600,000  kilowatts  ultimately.  This 
loan  is  one  of  the  most  questionable  the 
Administrator  has  made  to  date.  This 
borrower  had  contracted  to  sell  a  large 
portion  of  the  output  of  the  plant  to  the 
Salt  River  district  in  Arizona,  more 
than  600  miles  away.  The  power  will 
be  wheeled  to  Salt  River  over  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  transmission  facilities 
which  are  part  of  the  Colorado  River 
stoi-age  project.  The  power  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  Salt  River  district  by  dis- 
placement from  a  power  house  of  the 
Bureau. 

Equally  questionable  is  the  $36  milUon 
loan  made  in  May  to  the  Basin  Electric 


Power  Cooperative  in  South  Dakota. 
This  will  finance  a  200 ,000 -kilowatt 
steamplant  and  the  output  will  be  sold 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  firm 
up  the  hydropower  produced  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin.  This  loan  was  made 
in  the  face  of  an  offer  by  14  local  electric 
suppliers  in  the  area  to  supply  the  Bu- 
reau from  their  existing  facilities  with 
all  the  energy  the  Bureau  needed  to  firm 
up  the  Federal  hydropower. 

Finally,  last  month,  REA  loaned  $18 
miUion  to  the  Big  Rivers  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  in  Kentucky  to  build  a  66.- 
000-kilowatt  steamplant.  Again,  exist- 
ing suppUes  of  power  were  adequate. 

What  can  we  learn  from  these  six  large 
loans  totaling  over  $175  mUlion?  First, 
they  were  not  needed  because  of  any 
power  shortage.  In  other  words,  over 
$175  milUon  of  taxpayer  funds  was  loaned 
out  at  a  losing  interest  rate  which  need 
not  have  been  loaned  out.  Second,  there 
is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  in  the  rec- 
ord to  establish  that  the  loaning  of  this 
money  is  going  to  make  cheaper  power 
available  to  the  borrowers.  Third,  there 
is  emerging  a  most  dangerous  and  dis- 
turbing alliance  between  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  REA  which,  in 
effect,  is  circumventirig  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  never  authorized 
the  Federal  construction  of  steam  power- 
plants  except  in  the  case  of  TVA  which  is 
a  different  proposition.  Now,  through 
REA,  we  are  getting  what  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  Federal  steam  power- 
plants.  In  two  of  the  loans  I  mentioned 
previously — Colorado-Ute  and  Basin 
Electric — the  steamplants  are  going  to 
be  tied  in  with  Federal  hydrosystems. 

This  is  why  Congress  needs  to  have 
more  control  over  this  program.  We 
need  to  know  what  is  going  on — before 
it  happens,  not  after.  We  ijeed  to  get 
more  information  from  the  Administra- 
tor when  he  comes  to  ask  us  for  money. 
We  have  got  to  realiae  we  are  dealing 
with  a  changed  REA.  There  is  a  new 
philosophy  operating  in  that  agency  to- 
day and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  philosophy 
the  American  people  care  too  much 
about.  Our  responsibility  is  to  all  the 
people  but  as  long  as  we  appropriate 
blindly  for  this  REA  program  every  year 
we  are  not  exercising  that  responsibil- 
ity. 

When  some  of  us  here  in  Congress 
began  to  see  which  way  this  REA  pro- 
gram was  going  we  began  to  complain 
a  little.  And  then  some  of  our  constit- 
uents began  to  complam.  And  then  the 
papers  found  out  about  that  rural  elec- 
tric loan  for  a  ski  jump,  and  with  all 
of  this  the  Administrator  began  to  jump 
a  little.  So  m  April  he  made  a  big  an- 
nouncement and  issued  a  long  state- 
ment all  of  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a  new  policy  of  giving  out  information 
and  throwing  secrecy  out  the  window. 

After  I  took  a  good  hard  look  at  that 
policy  statement  I  realized  it  qualified 
for  the  neatest-trick-of-the-week  de- 
partment because  it  said  a  lot  but  gave 
away  very  little. 

At  that  time  I  requested  that  REA 
supply  informaion  to  me  on  pending 
generation  and  transmission  loans.  But 
the  list  they  gave  me  was  incomplete. 
It  contained  no  reference  to  an  appli- 
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cation  from  the  Associated  Electric  Co- 
operative of  Springfield,  Mo.  REA 
loaned  them  $8  million  in  July,  less  than 
3  months  after  I  received  the  list.  Also, 
it  did  not  contain  any  information  con- 
cerning the  loan  application  of  the  Big 
Rivers  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  of 
Kentucky.  This  co-op  was  given  $18 
million,  also  in  July. 

I  can  only  suppose  information  on 
these  loans  was  not  included  in  the  list 
because  these  borrowers  wanted  the  m- 
formation  on  their  applications  held  in 
confidence.  This  is  a  strange  situation 
where  a  borrower  can  restrict  a  lending 
agency  from  telling  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  bor- 
rower has  requested  an  $18  mUlion  loan 
This  is  not  defensible. 

Tills  refusal  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  to  tell  Congress 
about  such  loan  appUcations  means  that 
Con^rress  is  being  denied  the  information 
that  it  needs  m  order  to  act  intelli- 
gently upon  REA's  request  for  funds. 

It  cannot  even  act  intelligently  on  the 
test  set  forth  by  the  President  in  the 
budget  when  he  said: 

The  adequacy  of  the  recommended  funds 
wlU  depend  on  the  willingness  of  other  pow- 
er suppliers  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  on  a  reason- 
able basis.  , 

If  we  in  Conjrress  do  not  even  know 
what  loans  for  generation  purposes  the 
REA  is  contemplating,  we  certainly  are 
not  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
electric  power  suppliers  are  willing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  co-ops  on  a 
reasonable  basis.  To  apply  the  Presi- 
dents test.  Congress  must  know  which 
major  loans  the  REA  is  platming  to 
make. 

It  IS  quite  evident  that  the  Congress 
is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
change  in  REA  poUcy.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  action  taken  by  both 
bodies  in  coimection  wi^  farm  legisla- 
tion earlier  this  year.  There  was  a  pro- 
vision in  that  bill  to  establish  a  rural 
electrification  loan  account  under  the 
Electrification  Act.  When  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  reported  out  the 
bill,  they  had  this  to  say  in  part  about 
the  program: 

It  i«  evident  that  REA  borrowers  have 
done  a  good  Job;  but  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  widespread  controversy  has  been  evoked 
by  administrative  policy,  particularly  as  re- 
lates to  the  secrecy  surrounding  loan  ap- 
plications and  to  Industrial  loans. 

Testimony  revealed  a  growing  public  con- 
cern over  the  failure  of  the  REA  to  dUclose 
inform:ition  on  various  phases  of  its  opera- 
tion. The  public  is  entitled  to  know  how 
public  funds  are  being  used,  and  the  REA 
should  approach  the  consideration  of  loans 
for  generating  facilities  in  a  manner  de- 
signed  to  provide  as  fuU  public  information 
as  possible.  The  ultimate  consumer  is  en- 
titled to  the  most  advantageous  source  of 
power,  determined  by  bringing  together  all 
pertinent  facts  in  an  objective  manner. 
Public  hearings  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
means  of  accomplishing  that  end.  Co-taln- 
ly,  interested  parties  should  be  notified  and 
their  views  obtained  before  such  loans  are 
approved.  Secrecy  tends  to  kindle  doubt, 
whereas  public  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for 
and  Justification  of  loans  wotild  go  far  to- 
ward dispelling  criticism  which  threatens  to 
bring  the  program  Into  disrepute. 
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The  committee  heard  testimony  that  loans 
under  section  5  of  the  act,  which  was  in- 
tended to  help  farm  and  other  rural  people 
to  utilize  the  electricity  that  the  REA  pro- 
gram was  bringing  to  them,  are  now  iised 
to  finance  industry.  The  c<munlttee  feels 
that  REA's  present  Interpretation  of  section 
5  of  the  1936  act  1b  inconsistent  with  the 
original  intent  of  Congress. 

It  is  th^  opinion  of  the  conunittee  that 
loans  for  generation  and  transmission  facil- 
ities should  be  made  only  when  it  is  shown 
conclusively  that:  (1)  energy  is  not  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  from  any  existing 
source,  (2)  the  proposed  generating  plant 
can  produce  energy  at  a  lower  cost  than  it 
could  be  obtained  from  any  other  source,  and 
(3)  the  output  of  such  plant  will  be  used 
mainly  for  supplying  eneisgy  for  use  in  rural 
areas.  Decisions  on  all  generation  loan  ap- 
plications should  take  into  account  fully 
the  willingness  of  other  power  suppliers  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

Congress,  of  course,  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  assuring  that  public  funds 
are  handled  In  accordance  with  the  original 
intent  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
Since  it  appears  that  the  rural  electrification 
program  will  be  requiring  continuing  large 
amounts  of  Federal  funds,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  devote  careful  consideration  to  the 
need  for  such  funds. 

The  other  body  had  even  more  to  say 
about  the  REA  program.  Again.  I  would 
hke  to  quote  pertinent  sections  from  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 

It  is  evident  that  REA  borrowers  have  done 
a  tremendous  Job  in  providing  power  to 
rural  areas  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
outlined  in  the  act. 

However,  this  has  not  occurred  in  the  ab- 
sence of  controversy  between  private  power 
and  the  REA  system,  particularly  regarding 
loans  by  REA  for  the  construction  of  generat- 
ing and  transmitting  facilities  in  direct  com- 
petition with  private  power. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  these 
controversies  could  be  minimized  if  not  elim- 
inated entirely.  Clearly  the  REA  system, 
under  the  act,  has  the  authority  and  the 
responsibility  to  provide  power  to  its  users 
at  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  feels  a  responsibility 
that  the  operation  and  expansion  of  private 
power  utilities  not  be  impaired  by  arbitrary 
and  adverse  government  action.     *   •   • 

The  act  was  intended  not  only  as  a  direct 
means  of  bringing  service  to  rural  residents, 
but  also  as  a  lever  to  encourage  the  investor- 
owner  utilities  to  serve  all  prospective  cus- 
tomers within  their  service  areas.  REA 
financing  may  not  be  used  to  extend  service 
to  any  person  who  already  has  service  from 
an  investor-owned  company.  To  the  extent 
that  investor-owned  companies  provide  serv- 
ice to  all  who  desire  it  within  their  area,  the 
need  for  Government  loans  is  reduced.  And 
to  the  extent  that  investor-owned  companies 
make  power  available  to  REA  borxowers  at 
fair  and  reasonable  rates,  and  on  terms  which 
permit  them  to  serve  all  eligible  customers 
within  their  service  areas,  the  need  and  Jus- 
tification for  loans  for  generating  facilitiies 
disappears.  •    •   • 

Government  loans  should  not  be  made  un- 
necessarily. They  should  not  be  made  to 
give  cooperatives  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  Investor-owned  companies. 
REA  borrowers  should  restrict  themselves  to 
the  areas  they  were  intended  to  serve,  and 
should  seek  to  use  available  investor-owned 
power  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
rather  than  to  supplant  it  unnecessarily. 
On  the  other  hand,  investor-owned  com- 
panies should  seek  to  furnish  REA  borrowers 
with  power  on  a  completely  fair  and  equitable 
basis  without  delay  or  harassment  or  condi- 
tions which  will  force  the  cooperative  to  turn 


to  the  REA  for  loans  for  generating  facilities 
needed  not  because  of  a  lack  of  facilitiaf,  but 
because  of  a  lack  of  fairness  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  bargaining  table. 

The  REA  for  its  part  has  a  responsibility 
to  see  that  Government  funds  are  not  loaned 
unnecessarily.  In  making  a  loan  for  gen- 
erating facilities,  it  should  investigat«|  very 
carefully  the  need  therefor.  Public  hei|rlngs 
may  not  be  the  way  to  do  this,  but  Inter- 
ested parties  should  be  notified  and  their 
views  obtained  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Tlie  Rural  Electrification  AdminlstHation 
should  approach  the  consideration  of  siirh 
loans  in  a  manner  designed  to  provide  a^s  full 
public  information  as  possible.  Opetl  and 
aboveboartf  consideration  of  loans,  bringing 
together  ail  pertinent  facts  in  an  objtctive 
mannei-.  would  preclude  the  possibill|ty  of 
charges  that  such  oans  were  unjusiilied 
Secrecy,  on  the  other  hand,  might  weUl  tend 
to  induce  doubt  that  responsible  acticrti  wa.s 
taken.  Public  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for 
and  the  Justification  of  loans  might  well  go 
far  in  mitigating  unjust  criticism.  | 

I  think  the  concern  of  Congre.ss  i.s 
very  evident  in  the  report  languag©  just 
mentioned.  But  let  me  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  concern  does  noli  end 
with  us.  It  is  nretty  widespread 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  nu- 
merous newspaper  editorials  to  estujblish 
this  point.  For  example,  here  is  a 
quotation  from  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
October  13.  1961.  in  connection  with  the 
Hoosier  loan. 

Might  not  a  gcner.iiing  plant  m  soujilierii 
Indiana  be  the  opening  wedge  for  a  g;;iiu 
Government  authority  covering  both  the 
Tennessee  and   the  Ohio   River   valleyH'> 

The  point  Is  that  the  Federal  Govenimei.t 
wants  to  set  up  a  power  business  In  Indiana 
complete  with  its  own  generating  j^lants 
and  distribution  system.  :| 

On   November    6.    1961,    the    Chjcatio 
Sun-Times  in  my  home  State  hai 
following  to  say. 

What  has  happened  to  the  REA'' 
The  agency  has  moved  into  activinos  far 
removed  from  those  envisioned  when  Jk.  wa.s 
created. 

Another  paper  in  my  State,  the 
Gt-anite  City  Press-Record,  in  October 
1961,  editorialized  as  follows:  , 

Not  content  with  fulfilling  its  orisinaW  pur- 
pose, REA  In  some  areas  now  seeks  to  expand 
Its  role,  to  crawl  to  new  height.s  of]  sub- 
sidized expansion  over  the  bodies  it  the 
taxpayers. 

Over  in  Missouri  the  St.  Louis  alobt- 
Democrat  in  November  made  this  com- 
ment in  an  editorial : 

Obviously,  the  co-ops  havet>versteppea  the 
bounds  set  for  them  in  the  REA  Act.  B^aine- 
ly,  to  provide  electric  energy  to  persdhs  m 
rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving  it  from  pri- 
vate utilities.  ! 

In  South  Dakota,  the  Valley  Irrigator 
of  Newell,  also  in  November  1961,  had 
this  to  say  : 

The  questions  that  now  arise,  with  re»>peci 
to  reappraisal  of  REA  are  (1)  whethef  the 
program  is  going  beyond  its  purpose  of  fnak- 
Ing  power  and  telephone  services  available 
to  all  farms  and  ranches.  (2)  whether  the 
REA  cooperatives  are  no  longer  to  be  Oper- 
ated on  a  nonprofit  basis,  and  (3i  whether 
the  farm  and  ranch  priority  for  eWctric 
power  as  expressed  in  original  slgnujp  of 
members  is  to  be  subordinated  to^  f)ther 
uses. 
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These  are  just  a  few  comments  ttiken 
at  random.    But  they  are  indicative  of 


the  growing  concern  over  this  program. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  we  have  two  choices. 
First,  we  can  continue  as  we  have  in  the 
past  making  blind  appropriations,  giv- 
ing the  REA  the  increasing  amounts  of 
money  it  asks  for  each  year — and  I  am 
predicting  now  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  they  are  over  the  billion-doUar-a- 
year  figure  in  their  loan  requests — or; 
two.  we  can  take  such  action  as  will  re- 
turn to  the  Congress,  the  necessary  con- 
trol to  keep  this  program  in  line. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  close  by 
ii^foi  min;;  tiie  Members  of  the  House  that 
thi.s  morning,  when  our  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Appropriations  reported 
to  the  full  committee,  I  offered  an 
amendment  containing  some  strength- 
ening language,  which  was  nairowly  de- 
feated, by  three  votes.  But  I  should  hke 
at  this  point  to  have  included  in  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  that  amendment, 
wiiich  reads  as  follows; 

The  committee  desires  to  make  the  neces- 
sary funds  available  to  REA  for  pursuing  it.s 
program  with  the  utmost  expediency.  The 
ageiuy  justiiicatlons,  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Department  do  not  contain 
the  necessary  detail  to  maice  informed  deci- 
sions. The  committee,  therefore  instructs 
the  Department  in  presenting  REA's  program 
for  its  fiscal  year  1964  to  itemize  and  justify 
in  detail  all  projects  over  15  million  for  which 
funds  are  to  be  loaned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  was  good 
amending  language  to  the  bill,  because 
m  my  judgment  we  in  the  Congress  ought 
to  know  more  about  what  is  involved  in 
all  of  these  loans  of  $5  million.  There 
are  not  really  too  many.  As  a  matter  of 
fret,  I  asked  the  .specific  question  in  the 
hearings  as  to  what  the  10  largest  loan 
requests  were.  The  answer  came  back. 
ranging  from  some  $5  million  to  $34 
million.  Probably  all  we  would  have  to 
have  before  our  committee  then  would 
be  detailed  information  on  7  to  10  appli- 
cations a  year  that  are  in  that  magni- 
tude. But  I  think  it  would  be  certainly 
well  for  us  to  have  that  information. 
Finally,  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  I 
offered  another  amendment.  This  is  a 
limiting  amendment  which  would  limit 
the  $400  million  appropriation  for  rural 
electrification  to  no  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  purposes  of  generation  ard 
transmission  lines.  This  amendment 
v.as  likewi.se  defeated  by  a  narrow  vote 
in  the  committee.  But  I  intend  to  offer 
it  when  the  bill  is  considered  by  the 
House  on  next  Tuesday.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  would 
support  me  as  I  give  the  arguments  in 
.support  of  that  amendment  at  that  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Collier  I. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
and  would  like  to  be  associated  with  his 
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remarks  and  his  efforts  in  this  impor- 
tant matter.  '. 

It  seems  to  me  that  scrutiny  of  the 
activities  and  appropriation  of  the  REA 
is  long  overdue.  This  is  probably  be- 
cause the  REA  has  assumed  the  role  of 
a  sacred  cow  in  the  eyes  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  th;s  body,  particularly  from  the 
rural  areas.  Yet  going  back  to  the  origi- 
nal act  of  1936  which  created  the  REA 
and  reviewing  Its  action  over  the  years, 
one  can  hardly  recognize  it  for  its  origi- 
nal purpose.  I  hasten  to  say  at  this  time, 
should  there  be  any  doubts  regarding 
these  opening  statements,  that  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  original  purpose 
of  this  program  and  lauded  its  achieve- 
ments in  accomplishing  this  purpose,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  its  func- 
tions go  far  beyond  its  purposeful  in- 
tent— to  a  point  where  it  stands  to 
alienate  many  of  its  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  supported  REA 
appropriations  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading  through  the 
Departmen:  of  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions hearings  for  fiscal  1963  before  the 
House  sub<'.ommittee,  I  found  bits  of 
testimony  regarding  REA  which  were 
most  disturbing.  I  request  permission 
to  have  reprinted  at  this  point  the  line 
of  questioning  conducted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel]  begin- 
ning on  page  2040  of  part  4  of  the 
hearings: 

Mr  MicHix  Are  there  provisions  that 
would  preclude  one  from  doing  a  sizable 
business  wlt.i  the  co-op  while  serving  on 
the  board  of  directors  of   -hat   cooperative? 

Mr.  Dkll.  .Some  of  them  do 

Mr.   Miche:-    Has   there   bee.i   anv    general 
..   policy  by  REA  on  that? 

Mr.  Dell.  As  far  as  REA  is  concerned, 
our  policy  has  been  that  directors  and  offi- 
cers of  a  co-f  p  should  not  be  doing  business 
with  the  co-op.  I  believe  that  is  correct, 
is  It  not.  Mr.  Koet)el? 

Mr.  KOEBEL  I  believe  that  is  right.  There 
may  al.so  bt-  State  laws  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Dell.  Let  me  add  one  thing  which 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  here.  If 
they  come  t((  us  for  advice  on  malting  up 
their  bylaws,  we  have  a  standard  "provision 
which  prevents  that. 

Mr  MicHci  If  a  situation  existed  where 
a  member  ol  the  board  or  the  president 
of  the  co-op  is  doin„  better  than,  say 
f  60  000  a  year  business  with  the  co-op:  with 
that  cooperative  operating  under  your  set 
of  bylaws,  is  there  any  machinery  that  you 
have  at  all  to  bring  any  kind  of  pressure 
to  bear  upon  this  co-op  to  change  this 
hypothetical  situation? 

Mr  UrtL  I  do  not  know  that  we  would 
go  iM  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  or 
not  It  may  be  Mr.  Koebel  or  Mr.  Gorrln 
sh'.uld  answer  this  question  from  the  legal 
standpoint.  Adminls:ratlvelv,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  wou.d  do  It  When  charges  are 
made— I  suspf<:t  I  know  now  the  system  you 
.are  talking  about— If  it  Is  the  one  I  think  you 
-are  talking  about,  we  have  had  an  Investiga- 
tion down  thtj-e  We  sent  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  Agru\i;ture  Investigators  in  there. 
We  have  gone  into  it  thoroughly.  We  have 
ii'it  bc^n  able  to  find  anything  criminallv 
wrung. 

Mr  Michel.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
there  If.  but  I  f.m  suggesting  that  administra- 
tively there  should  be  some  tightening  within 
the  REA  to  prevent  a  situation  such  as  this 
from  developing. 

Mr  Dell.  I  am  not  sure  you  and  I  are 
t  liking  about  t  he  sjime  situation. 

Mr.  Michel.  It  may  not  be.  There  Is  really 
no  need  to  cite  a  specific  case  here.     Evi- 
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dently  these  figures  sUrt  falling  in  line  as 
far  as  you  folks  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KoEBEL.  I  think  I  could  make  this 
comment.  Mr.  Michel:  We  did  have  the  sit- 
uation of  a  cooperative  where  apparently 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  was  an 
officer  of  a  company  doing  business  with  the 
cooperative.  We  could  not  find  that  there 
had  been  any  collusion  or  chicanery.  Ap- 
parently even  the  ofBcer  was  at  some  time 
unaware  of  this  business.  It  apparently  was 
a  rouiinlzed  operation  and  the  company  of 
which  he  was  an  officer  was  a  large  supplier 
in  the  area.  So  it  was  a  logical  organiza- 
tion with  which  to  do  business. 

However,  after  consultation  with  the  board 
of  directors,  we  were  given  assurances  that 
the  cooperative  would  see  that  this  connec- 
tion was  dissolved.  We  would  certainly  have 
authority  under  the  loan  contract  to"  bring 
such  irregularities  to  the  attention  of  the 
board,  or  perhaps  what  type  of  practice  they 
have,  good  or  bad.  for  the  board  s  correction 
Normally,  we  get  good  cooperation  from  the 
boards. 

Mr.  Dell  If  this  is  the  same  case,  we  had 
our  people  meet  with  the  board 

Mr.  Koebel.  Yes  This  was  all  done  In 
complete  agreement. 

Mr.  Michel.  When  an  REA  co-op  has  some 
maintenance  work  to  be  performed,  it  Is 
not  unique  at  all  for  them  to  farm  out  that 
maintenance   work   to  a   contractor,   is   it? 

Mr   KoEBEL.  Sometimes  It  Is  done 

Mr.  Michel  Is  it  a  generally  accepted 
practice? 

Mr  Dell  No.  I  would  say  it  Is  not  a 
generally  accepted  practice  to  ^arm  it  out 
to  contractors.  Usually  the  cooperative  has 
Its  own  maintenance  crew. 

Mr.  Michel.  Is  there  a  case  where  an  REA 
co-op  ever  farmed  out  this  kind  of  work, 
without  a  contract,  at  cost-plus,  and  the 
"plus"  'vas  something  like  40  percent? 

Mr  Dell  If  I  may  interrupt  you  there 
that  statement  has  been  made  on  several 
o-raslons  We  did  not  find  the  plus  to  be 
40    percent 

Mr    Michel.  What  did  you  find  it   to  be? 

Mr  Dell  Con.sjderably  less  than  that.  In 
the  one  I  am  talking  about— and  I  am  sure 
now  it  is  the  same  one— that  system  has 
had  costwise  one  of  the  best  operating  con- 
ditions of  any  system  in  that  area,  and  has 
been  commended  in  a  letter  from  its  power 
supplier  on  its  good  op>eratlng  condition.  I 
am  willing  to  go  Into  that  system  to  any 
extent  that  you  want  to.  It  Is  the  cooper", 
ative  Bt  JefTerson  City.  Tenn,.  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  and  I  think  it  is  the  same  one  you 
are  talking  about 

Mr.    Michel.  Thank    you    for    that    infor- 
mation. Mr    Dell.     I  guess  tliat  is  about  all 
Mr    Chairman 

This  interrogation  and  replies  seems  to 
me.  substantiate  the  reason  for  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  appeared  in 
House  Report  1691.  and  I  quote: 

Testimony  revealed  a  growing  public  con- 
cern over  the  failure  of  the  REA  to  dlsclo.'e 
information  on  various  phases  of  its  opera- 
tion. The  public  is  entitled  to  know  how 
public  funds  are  being  used. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Chairman  Cooley.  and  the  Agriculture 
Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  forthright  statement.  The  time  has 
come  for  an  open  hearing,  for,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  once  stated: 

In  America,  the  people,  if  they  are  armed 
with  the  truth,  can  be  trusted  to  make  the 
right  decision. 

In  the  case  of  the  REA,  their  com- 
mercial activities  are  supported  by  the 
tax  payments  of  the  very,  private,  in- 
vestor-owned enterprises  with  which 
they  compete.     Mr.   Speaker,   if  there 


are  those  in  REA  who  think  that  the 
American  people  would  approve  the  na- 
tionalization of  electric  power,  let  them 
in  all  candor  submit  that  issue  to  a  clear- 
cut  choice  by  voters. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  his  contribution.  ! 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  comments  being  made  re- 
garding the  rural  electrification  program 
which  is  in  prospect  for  fiscal  year  1963, 
I  would  like  to  bring  some  special  em- 
phasis to  a  few  points  which  have 
troubled  me  considerably,  and  which 
were  explored  in  some  detail  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

Let  it  be  understood,  first  of  all,  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  REA  program 
in  principle  or  in  apphcation  where  it 
clearly  conforms  to  the  original  intent  of 
Congress.  In  fulfilling  its  assigned  Usk 
of  distributing  electric  power  to  resi- 
dents of  rural  areas  who  cannot  obtain 
power  from  commercial  sources,  the 
REA  has  clearly  met  a  well-defined  need 
and  has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
economic  upgrading  of  many  rural  areas. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  very  suc- 
cess of  an  enterprise  leads  to  complica- 
tions not  previously  foreseen.  In  the 
business  world  we  find  many  examples 
of  firms  which  have  reached  an  eco- 
nomic peak  in  certain  narrow  ranges  of 
manufacture,  and  nave  earned  large  sur- 
pluses; they  have  determined  that  the 
most  profitable  course  lay  in  diversifica- 
tion of  their  interests  by  investing  in 
other,  completely  different,  kinds  of  busi- 
nesses. 

This  discussion  today  arises  out  of  an 
apparent  tendency  for  REA  to  diversify 
and  to  thereby  begin  a  journey  down  a 
road  not  previously  mapped  out  by  the 
Congress.  The  REA  estimates  that  for 
fiscal  1963.  there  will  be  301  applica- 
tions fcr  a  total  of  $200  million  in  loans 
for  funds  to  be  used  for  distribution 
facilities. 

During  that  same  year,  the  REA  esti- 
mates there  will  be  50  applications  for 
a  total  of  $508  milhon  for  funds  to  be 
used  for  generation  and  transmission 
facilities. 

Out  of  these  loan  requests,  only  two 
will  be  requests  for  new  borrowers  in- 
terested in  distribution — less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Yet.  out  of  the  50  an- 
ticipated generation  and  transmission 
loan  reciuests,  10  will  be  new  borrowers, 
or  20  percent  of  the  total.  These  figures 
demonstrate  quite  clearly  that  the  em- 
phasis of  the  REA  program  is  ciianging 
drastically. 

It  has  been  established  that  REA, 
from  its  inception  up  to  January  31. 
1962,  has  approved  loans  totaling  over 
$1,180  million  for  generation  and  trans- 
mission purposes.  Present  trends  indi- 
cate that  cooperative  power  loads  are 
doubling     about     eveiy     s^\^i\     years. 
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While  h'Q  cannot  completely  anticipate 
the  future,  there  appears  to  be  every 
possibility  that  REA  will  require  for 
generation  and  transmission  loans  some 
$3  billion  within  the  next  10  years. 

The  most  disturbing  feature  of  this 
development  is  contained  in  the  newly 
established  criterion  for  REA  generation 
and  transmission  loans.  This  criterion 
states  that  REA  will  approve  loans  for 
generation  and  transmission  where  such 
REA-financed  facilities  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  and  effectiveness  of 
REA-financed  distribution  systems. 

When  REA  adopts  this  approach,  it  is 
treading  on  dangerous  ground.  This  is' 
the  philosophy  of  every  monop>olist  in  the 
history  of  American  industry,  and  these 
very  tactics — a  planned  program  to  con- 
trol more  than  one  level  of  an  industry 
in  a  particular  area  of  operations — have 
brought  congressional  criticism  and 
prosecution  to  the  oil,  aluminum,  rail- 
road, and  private  power  industries  in 
years  past. 

And  REA  is  given  two  gilt-edge  priv- 
ileges not  open  to  private  power  com- 
panies— the  , right  to  use  2-percent 
Federal  money,  and  immunity  from 
taxation. 

The  request  to  transfer  $55  million  in 
telephone  funds  to  increase  loan  capac- 
ity for  generation  and  transmission  sys- 
tems is  another  indication  of  the  same 
tendency.  Private  power  companies 
must  carry  on  many  activities  which  are 
not  of  themselves  profitable,  and  must 
often  sequester  funds  for  anticipated 
developments  which  have  not  yet  mate- 
rialized. But  REA.  since  the  demand 
for  telephone  funds  is  below  expecta- 
tions, does  not  choose  to  explore  what 
might  be  done  to  make  telephone  dis- 
tribution more  attractive.  Instead,  REA 
asks  for  the  right  to  transfer  the  tele- 
phone funds  into  a  loanj>rogram  which 
represents  diversification. 

If  this  process  continues  for  10  or  15 
years,  and  generation  and  transmission 
commitments  will  outstrip  both  trans- 
mission and  telephone  interests.  Under 
those  conditions,  there  would  simply  be 
no  incentive  for  REA  to  adhere  to  its 
original  mission  and  explore  means  and 
methods  of  seeking  the  best  possible  ar- 
rangements to  render  the  best  possible 
transmission  service. 

It  would  be  easier  to  simply  diversify, 
enter  heavily  into  another  level  of  the 
industry,  and  soon  monopolize,  since  no 
competitor  could  match  its  tax-free 
status  and  2-percent  fund  source. 

Since  the  issue  has  been  raised  by 
REA  through  the  medium  of  this  re- 
quest, it  seems  that  this  is  the  time  for 
us  to  make  a  decision  as  to  just  what 
mission  the  Congress  has  assigned  to 
this  agency.  If  we  are  to  approve  a 
program  which  will  result  in  a  basic 
change  in  the  scope  and  character  of 
REA,  then  let  us  do  so  with  our  eyes 
open,  and  understand  clearly  that  we 
are  so  doing,  with  full  realization  of  the 
consequences.  Those  of  us,  including 
myself,  who  support  the  original  mission 
of  REA,  and  who  feel  that  it  has  per- 
formed well  in  that  assignment,  should 
give  very  serious  thought  to  .the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  want  that 
mission  to  be  fundamentally  altered. 


That  is  the  real  question  bcfort  u.s 
today,  and  our  decision  will  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  the  cleptric 
power  industry  of  the  entire  coulntry 
during  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemian 
from  California  I  Mr.  TeagueI  majl  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  im  the 
Record.  i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tjlu  re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlc(niaii 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  listening  to  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Illiinois 
with  interest.  From  everythins  he  has 
said  I  can  see  that  there  would  be  ad!\  an- 
tages  in  treating  REA  loans  in  the  $amo 
manner  wc  now  treat  the  fund.s  sou.i^Jit  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corp.s 
of  Engineers. 

I  have  been  puzzled  by  the  comajionts 
that  I  have  seen  from  time  to  time  ih  the 
present  hcariniis  that  the  Admini-stlator 
cannot  provide  in  advance,  inform<»tion 
about  loans  he  might  be  planning'  to 
make  for  large  generating  plant.^.  The 
reason  I  am  puzzled  is  that  it  has  alK\  ays 
been  my  understanding  that  a  piiwer- 
plant  takes  considerable  advance  jplan- 
ning.  I  have  the  impression  thatj  any 
utility,  whether  it  is  a  cooperative  or 
investor  owned,  will  know  at  least  %  to  5 
years  in  advance  of  construction  wht-ihcr 
or  not  it  is  going  to  need  additional 
capacity.  I  have  been  informed  tligj'  the 
science  or  the  art  of  forecasting  power 
needs  is  perhaps  more  accurate  tjt)day 
than  any  other  type  of  forecasting. 

On  top  of  this,  it  takes  at  least  a  .viar 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  yea».s  to 
bu:ld  a  plant  and  obviously  under  those 
circiunstances  you  have  to  plan  in  ad- 
vance so  that  the  project  conie.s  o!)  the 
line  when  you  need  it. 

This  being  the  case.  I  fail  to  ui^dcr- 
stand  why  the  Administrator  cannot  tell 
the  Congre.ss  a  year  in  advance  What 
generating  plants  will  be  needed  for 
which  he  may  be  making  loan  api^lica- 
tions. 

Also,  in  this  connection  I  find  rBly.seif 
greatly  puzzled  by  REA's  un willing  ne.^^s 
to  di.sclose  plans  for  financing  penfrat- 
ing  plants.  The  argument  is  made  that 
the  release  of  such  information  ffould 
impair  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
person  requesting  the  loan.  And  3  a.sk 
what  possible  legitimate  interests  can 
be  impaired  in  a  powerplant.  This  i.s 
not  the  same  as  tlie  grocery  business,  or 
the  dry  cleaning  business,  or  the  cdrncr 
drugstore,  where  advance  information 
might  enable  a  competitor  to  iurDp  in 
and  grab  the  site.  A  cooperative,  lust 
as  a  municipality  or  an  investor  atoned 
electi-ic  utility,  is  tied  to  its  territorji  and 
nobody  is  going  to  come  in  and  buMd  a 
competing  powerplant.  It  just  is  not 
practical.  So  this  argument  of  irn<)air- 
ing  legitimate  interests  does  not  inijpi  es.s 
me  very  much. 

If  REA  is  afraid  that  by  di.sclosiag  its 
plans  to  finance  a  powerplant  it  wull  in- 
vite some  counteraction  by  an  existing 
pov.-er  supplier,  let  us  for  a  moment  be 
realistic  and  analyze  what  the  possible 
end  result  of  such  action  can  be.  The 
pov.-er  supplier  would  probably  do  odtie  of 


two  things,  lower  its  rates  to  the  coop- 
erative or  if  power  were  unavailable 
build  a  powerplant  it.self.  The  coopera- 
tive and  its  members  certainly  will  not 
loso  under  the  first  po.ssibility  and  under 
the  second  possibility  we  could  avoid  an 
unneccs.sary  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  And  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  REA  Act  wanted  it  this  way.  Up 
imtil  the  present  Administrator  changed 
the  CI  itci  ia  for  G.  L  T.  loans  it  was  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  the  intention  that 
cooperatives  should  only  build  their  own 
^;enerating  plants  when  existing  supplies 
of  power  were  not  adequate  or  available 
at  reasonable  prices. 

There  is  one  important  aspect  that 
none  of  us  should  lose  si^ht  of  and  that 
is  that  the  utility  business  whether  it  be 
cooperatively  owned,  publicly  owned, 
or  investor  owned  is  in  effect  a  public 
business  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
any  conccalniont  of  any  of  the  operations 
of  this  agency  that  relates  to  providinu 
people  with  an  cs.sential  .service.  The 
power  companies  have  to  operate  in  a 
Lioldfish  bowl  under  both.  State  and  Fed- 
eial  rr^ulation.'<.  Their  construction 
plans,  their  financing,  their  bookkeeping 
are  all  a  matter  of  open  record.  There 
i.s  no  rca.son  why  this  should  not  al.so  be 
po.ssible  for  rural  electric  co-ops.  Thry 
have  nothinii  to  hide.  So  why  all  this 
unnccf  .ssary  .s(  ciecy  from  RE.^. 
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FP:DERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES  ACT  OF 
1949 

Mr  GOODEIX  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  eon.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.souii  Mr  CvrtisI  may  extend 
his  rt'marks  at  this  j)oint  in  the  Recopd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  (^irnlleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.soun.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  introduced  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  broaden 
the  construction  of  the  word  educational, 
which  IS  otherwi.se  undelineated  in  the 
statute.  Under  the  present  title  dona- 
tions of  property  can  be  made  to  "States, 
territories,  and  other  po.ssessions  for  ed- 
ucational, public  health,  or  civil  defense 
purpo.ses." 

As  it  is,  many  programs  are  presently 
denied  land  becau.se  of  this  interpreta- 
tion that  are  in  a  broader  .sen.se  educa- 
tional This  seems  especially  pertinent 
in  those  areas  of  education  that  are  con- 
cerned with  handicapped  children.  In 
tliese  areas  there  are  programs  that 
greatly  augment  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  handicapped  children  that 
cannot  be  classified  as  educational  in 
the  strictest  sen.se  of  that  word.  There 
are  areas  of  experience  that  are  taken 
for  granted  by  the  unhandicapped  that 
are  a  rare  treat  and  delight  for  the  less 
fortunate.  Such  programs  do  not  fall 
into  the  cla.soroom  instruction  area.  Ex- 
periences such  as  hearing,  feeling,  see- 
ing, and  participating  in  an  outdoor  or 
rural  atmosphere  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  filling  in  the  educational  experi- 
ences of  people  who  cannot  enjoy  the 
benefits    of    normal    sight,    hearing,    or 


mental  faculties.  For  the  Congre.ss  to 
fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  educational 
changes  in  this  area  would  be  a  grave 
oversight. 

The  amendment  purpoits  to  broaden 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  educa- 
tional to  include  programs  designed  to 
provide  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped per.sons  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience and  develop  an  ability  to  par- 
ticipate in  outdoor  and  rural  activities. 
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INTEROCEANIC  CANALS 
COMMISSION 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  waj.  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
few  years  I  have  watched  with  consider- 
able concern  the  evolving  situation  at 
Panama,  wi.h  special  reference  to  the 
needs  for  a  steadily  increasing  volume  of 
interoceanic  commerce. 

It  is  pertir  ent  here  to  remark  that  the 
historic  policies  under  which  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  constructed  and  has 
since  been  maintained  and  operated  were 
evolved  by  such  eminent  statesmen  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  John  Hay,  John 
Bassett  Moo:e.  Elihu  Root,  and  Charles 
Evans  Hughes. 

Since  1957  it  has  indeed  been  refresh- 
ing to  hear  and  .study  many  scholarly 
addresses  on  interoceanic  canal  prob- 
lems by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  I ,  whose  nota- 
ble contiibutions  on  this  subject  are 
unique  in  t.ne  historv  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Isthmian  question  is  not  a  mere 
routine  matter  to  be  handled  by  har- 
as.sed  routine  administrators,  but  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Congress  that  transcends 
all  questions  of  party  or  professional 
considerations.  The  Congress  should 
have  the  benefit  of  information  that  can 
be  supplied  only  by  an  independent  body 
compo.sed  of  the  best  qualified  men 
available.  Toward  this  end,  I  wish  to 
a.ssociate  my.self  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  IMr.  Flood!  in  urging  the  cre- 
ation under  congressional  authorization 
of  the  Interoceanic  Canals  Commission 
to  delve  into  the  entire  canal  question. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  create  such 
a  Commi.ssior  and  include  it  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

HR    G296 

A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanic  Canals  Cum- 
mi.'ision,  and  for  other  purposes 
/?<•  1/  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  Hou.-c  of 
Hrprrfcntatim  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrua  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.^ct  may  be  ciud  as  the  "Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission  Act  of  1961". 

Src.  2.  (a)  A  commission  is  hereby  created, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Interocennlp  Canals 
CommlR.sion"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Commission"!,  and  to  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
(it  the  Senate,  us  follows:  One  member  shall 
be  a  commissioned  oiTJcer  of  the  line  (active 
<.r  retired)  of  the  United  States  Army:  one 
memb?r  shall  be  a  commissioned  oflScer  of 
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the  line  (active  or  retired)  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  one  member  shall  t)e  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  line  (active  or  retired) 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force:  and  eight 
members  from  civil  life,  four  of  whom  shall 
be  persons  learned  and  skilled  in  the  science 
of  engineering.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  from  civil  life  as 
Chairman,  and  ."^hall  nu  all  vacancies  on  the 
CommLsslon  in  the  same  manner  as  are  made 
the  original  appointments.  The  Commls- 
.sion  shall  cease  t«  exis.t  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  it.s  work  hereunder 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  recene  compensatmn  at  the  rate  of 
$20,000  per  annum,  and  the  other  members 
.>:hall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$18.(K)0  per  annum,  each:  but  the  mem- 
bers appointed  from  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  shall  receive  only  such  compensj.- 
tlon.  in  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowances, 
as  will  make  their  total  comp^n.-^atiun  fr,«m 
tiie   United   States   $18,000   each. 

Sec  3.  The  Commission  is  authori?ed  anci 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  and  study  of  all  problems 
involved  or  arising  in  connection  with  plans 
or  proposals  for — 

la)  an  Increase  in  the  capacity  and  op>era- 
tlonal  efficiency  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third  Locks 
Project  (53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a  summit- 
level  terminr,l  lake  anchorage  in  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with  that  in 
the  .Atlantic  end.  or  by  other  modification  or 
design  of  the  ext.<:tiiig  facilities: 

(b)  the  constrvictlon  of  a  new  Panam.a 
Canal  of  sea -level  design,  or  any  modifica- 
tion thereof: 

(c)  the  construction  and  ownership,  by 
the  United  States,  of  another  canal  or  ca- 
nals connecting  the  A^antic  and  Pacific 
Oceans, 

(d)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission: 

(ei  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which 
may  be  deemed  essential  hereunder:  and 

(f>  estimates  of  the  respective  costs  of 
the   underuikings  herein   enumerated. 

Sec  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
inquiries  and  investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commi.ssion  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  any  official  reports, 
documents,  data,  and  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Government  and 
its  officials;  and  the  Commission  is  given 
power  to  designate  and  authorized  any  mem- 
ber, or  other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  tiike  evidence,  procure  information 
and  data,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and  rec- 
ords which  f.he  Commission  may  deem  rele- 
vant or  materia]  for  the  purposes  herein 
named.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
may  be  reqxUred  from  any  place  In  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other  area 
imder  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Sutes,  including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  its  Investigations 
and  studies  hereunder,  with  recommenda- 
tions; and  may.  in  Its  discretion,  submit 
Interim  reports  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  concerning  the  progress  of  its  work. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain — 

(a)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
to  any  new  Interoceanic  canal  or  canals 
which  the  Commission  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own,  maintain,  and  operate; 

(b)  the  estimates  of  the  Commission  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying  out 


its  recommendations;  and  like  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  ^nd  plans 
considered  by  the  Commission  and  embraced 
in  its  final  report;  and 

(c)  such  information  as  the  Commission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new.  or  additional,  rights, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  nations. 
i>efore  -.here  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  ph.ns  or  projects  recommended  by  the 
Commi.sslon. 

Sex-  5.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a 
f^eoretary.  who  shall  receive  compensntion 
.'ixed  in  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Ac*  of  :949.  as  amended,  and  shall  ser\e  at 
the  plef.sure  of  the  Commission. 

Str  7.  The  Commission  is  herebv  .author- 
ized to  apppint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
Jtich  en,?;neers,  surveyors,  experts  or  advisers 
deemed  by  the  Commission  necessary  here- 
u-.der.  as  limited  by  the  provisions  in  title  5. 
United  itates  Code,  section  55a  ( 1946  edi- 
tion i:  fnd  may  make  such  expenditures — 
including  those  for  actual  travel  and  sub- 
sistence of  memt>ers  of  the  Commission  and 
its  employees — not  exceeding  tl3  for  subsist- 
ence exjen.se  for  any  one  person  for  any 
calendar  day;  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  se.it 
of  eovernment,  or  elsewhere;  for  personal 
services  at  the  seat  of  government,  or  else- 
where; and  for  printing  and  binding  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  and  adequate  function* 
of  the  Commission  hereunder.  All  expenses 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
upon  the  presentation  of  Itemized  vouchers 
therefor  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,'  or  such  other  official  of  the 
Commls.slon  as  the  Commission  may  desig- 
nate. 

Sbc.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  tie 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
fo  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  week 
I  had  the  privilege  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  number  of  articles  on  the  State 
Department  by  political  writer  Everett 
S.  Allen  All  but  the  first  of  these  eight 
articles  were  reprinted  in  the  body  of 
House  proceedings.  Now,  to  make  the 
entire  scries  a  rpatter  of  permanent  rec- 
ord. I  have  requested  unanimous  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
to  include  that  first  article,  which  was 
originally  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  .of 
the  daily  Record. 

The  article  by  Everett  S.  Allen  fol- 
lows : 

Washington.  June  25. — By  accident  oi*  de- 
sign, this  is  where  the  cold  war  is  being  lost. 
No  matter  how  fastidiously  the  State  De- 
partment may  censor  speeches  containing 
nasty  truths  about  the  Russians,  the  untidy 
fact  remains  that  in  the  last  43  years — dur- 
ing both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations— Soviet-led  Communists  have 
taken  control  of  one-third  of  the  world's 
population. 

Officially,  one  docs  not  talk  about  this 
Last  February  11,  Gen.  George  H.  Decker 
addressed  the  illth  Infantry  of  the  Penn- 
.sylvanla  National  Guard.  He  was  talking  to 
men  who  may  be  called  upon  to  fight  and 
die  for  this  Nation's  security. 
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General  Decker  wanted  to  say:  "Aggres- 
sion and  subversion  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  are  timely  examples  of  the  means 
used  to  pursue  their  (I.e.,  Conununlst)  alms 
of  world  domination." 

The  State  Department  forced  General 
Decker  to  say  Instead:  "Intervention  and 
subversion  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  timely  examples  of  the  means  used 
by  others  to  pursue  their  aim  of  world  dom- 
ination." 

Thus,  even  our  fighting  men  are  not  per- 
mitted to  know  the  enemy's  name,  presum 
ably  lest  the  latter  be  affronted 

In  "explaining"  to  Congress  this  and  other 
State  Department  censorship.  Under  Secre- 
tary George  Ball  referred  eloquently  but  not 
Informatively  to  "conditioning  factors"  and 
"the  kaleidoscopic  pattern"  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. There  were  those  who  came  away  feel- 
ing the  State  Department,  in  general,  be- 
lieves Congress  and  the  general  public  are 
too  dumb  to  understand  policy. 

This  Is  not  a  new  attitude. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  Impressive,  in  a  chilling 
sort  of  way,  that  the  Communist  conference 
In  December  1960  Included  representatives 
from  81  countries.  It  also  is  a  fact  that  al- 
though Presidents  of  both  parties  have  given 
periodic  peptalks,  the  United  States  world 
position  Is  each  year  less  enviable. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  reflection  upon  our 
fighting  strength  because  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  fight  much.  It  is  Instead  the 
direct  result  of  a  foreign  policy  so  Inadequate 
or  unrealistic,  or  anti-American  in  concept, 
as  to  permit  the  steady  crumbling  of  the 
free  world's  frontiers. 

Thus,  in  the  present  moment  of  history, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  question 
whether  the  State  Department,  charged  with 
the  shaping  of  this  policy,  is  performing  its 
Job  properly.  It  is  neither  pertinent  nor 
reasonable  for  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  In  an 
uncharacteristic  burst  of  petulance,  to  snarl 
at  his  critics:  "If  you  think  we're  losing, 
what  would  you  do?"  It  is  his  Job,  not 
theirs,  and  If  we  are  not,  in  fact,  off  the 
track  somewhere,  how  does  one  account  for 
the  following : 

In  the  summer  of  1961.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  wrote  to  Chairman  Howard  W.  SMrra 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  opposing  cre- 
ation of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  "at  this  time."  Rusk  expressed 
concern  that  Moscow  would  not  like  it.  and 
said  governmental  and  private  sources  long 
have  been  studying  this  subject   anyway. 

Have  they? 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University,  has  pub- 
licly challenged  Rusk  to  produce  any  com- 
prehensive study  dealing,  for  example,  with 
Soviet  Russian  economic  colonialism  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

NO    ANSWER    YET 

This  was  last  December,  and  Dobriansky 
hasn't  had  an  answer  yet. 

Rusk's  letter  to  Smith  said  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's position  Is  "weakened  by  any  ac- 
tion which  confuses  the  rights  of  formerly 
Independent  peoples  or  nations  with  the  sta- 
tus of  areas,  such  as  the  Ukraine,  Armenia, 
or  Georgia,  which  are  traditional  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Reference  to  these  latter 
areas  places  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  un- 
desirable position  of  seeming  to  advocate 
the   dismemberment   of   a   historical  state." 

This  Is  a  classic  of  how  to  lose  the  cold 
war. 

Each  of  the  countries  mentioned  was  inde- 
pendent in  the  post-World  War  I  period,  was 
recognized  by  Soviet  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries at  that  time  as  being  independent,  and 
has  fought  valiantly  to  this  day  to  regain 
its  independence. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  scarcely  been  in 
existence  45  years,  but  Rusk,  presumably 
reflecting  the  State  Etepartmenfs  policy, 
deems  this  "raditlonal  enough  to  seal  the 
fate  of  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  imperialism. 


FOB    TWO-CHINA    POLICY 

This  attitude.  Dr.  Dobriansky  comnifflpted 
with  considerable  restraint,  "suggests  a  t>oor 
state  of  knowledge,  interpretation,  and 
vision  which  Is  appalling  at  this  perilous 
Juncture  of  our  history." 

Or  consider  China. 

A  brandnew  286-page  State  Departctient 
document  entitled,  of  all  things.  "Basic  Na- 
tional Security  Policy."  recommends  thttl: 

The  United  States  adopt  a  "two  China  " 
policy  under  which  the  Chinese  Communist 
government  would  be  admitted  to  the  Uojited 
Nations. 

Pelplng  be  given  a  seat  in  the  U.N  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  while  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  on  Formosa  retains  its  seat  on 
the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

New  diplomatic  pressures  be  brouglm  on 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  take  their  trtiop.s 
off  the  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  smd 
Matsu. 

This  master  plan  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Walt  W.  Rostow.  counselor  and  Chairma^i  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Council  of  the  State 
Department;  it  now  is  being  reviewed  by 
the  National  Security  Council.  It  repre- 
sents a  complete  reversal  of  present  US 
policy,  certainly  would  be  strongly  opppsed 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (who  actiially 
are  responsible  for  our  national  secuifity) 
and  probably  would  mark  the  end  of  ^mi- 
cable  United  States-Nationalist  China  ]Jela- 
tlons. 

This  plan  is  hailed  as  something  new,  but 
it's  not  new  for  Rostow.  As  early  as  ]955 
in  his  book  "An  American  Policy  in  Afela." 
he  advocated  virtually  the  same  thing,  de- 
claring, "The  entrance  of  Pelplng  into  the 
U.N.  is  a  limited  political  movement,  the 
importance  of  which  can  be  easily  c(\er- 
estlmated  •  •  •  the  United  States  slit)iild 
sharply  reduce  its  exhortation  and  prcsiiures 
for  anti-Communist  action  in  soutfcjca.st 
Asia." 

U.S.  support  for  Peiping  in  the  U  N  cer- 
tainly would  reduce  such  action  in  soutWeast 
Asia:  it  probably  would  so  discourage  l^nti- 
Commtmist  Asians  that  they  would  dUfi^rd 
their  guns  and  throw  in  with  Mao  T.se-tUng 

Some  already  are  doing  it.  and  we  are  bjelp- 
Ing  them  along  the  Red  route:  consider  Chm- 
bodla,  where  the  U.S. -financed  commodities 
were  used  In  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Russian-sponsored 
hospital  in  Phnom  Penh,  the  capital 

SOVIETS    USE    r.S.    AID 

Jerry  Jackis,  a  former  ICA  "end-use  iaNes- 
tigator,"  in  June  1958  reported  to  his  superior 
In  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  mission  in  Cambtxlia 
that  he  had  observed  a  tractor  and  bagp  of 
cement,  both  with  ICA  markings,  being  ijsed 
on  the  Russian  project.  This  hospital,  it  is 
worth  remembering,  was  a  major  Rui^ian 
propaganda  showcase,  designed  to  seduce 
Cambodia  into  communism. 

Jackis  also  reported  he  observed  other  >na- 
terlals  being  used,  such  as  reinforcing  riteel 
and  barrels  of  asphalt,  which  probably  *ere 
ICA  financed.  According  to  Jackis.  he  made 
this  report  with  the  expectation  that  the 
matter  would  be  promptly  investigated. 

Instead,  his  superior.  Marlln  F.  Haas,  f.jr- 
mer  controller  of  the  Cambodia  mlstlion. 
reprimanded  him  and  within  hours  there- 
after Jackis  found  himself  relegated  tp  a 
Job  in  a  mission  storage  warehouse  with  the 
duties  of  a  caretaker  or  janitor.  Although 
Haas  has  testified  to  the  contrary,  the  pies 
of  his  agency  show  that  he  Instituted  this 
transfer  and  shortly  thereafter  approved)  an 
unsatisfactory  efficiency  rating  for  Jackis,  the 
only  such  Jackis  ever  received  either  before 
or  since. 

The  documents  in  Jackis'  personnel  file 
indicate  that  this  unsatisfactory  ratinp  eltilier 
caused  or  stimulated  a  series  of  actions  wljirh 
apparently  led  to  his  dismissal  from  Ithe 
agency  on  January  15.  1962.  It  might  be 
added  parenthetically  that  Haas  since  has 
been  promoted. 


UNITED  STATES  COT   NO  THANKS 

ICA.  now  called  AID  (Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development).  Is  basically  a  State 
Department  responsibility. 

The  latest  development  is  this:  I  sat  in 
on  a  recent  hearing  in  Washington  at  which 
it  was  revealed  that  when  the  Russian  hos- 
pital in  Phnom  Penh  wouldn't  work,  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  Soviet  electrical  equip- 
ment, U.S. -manufactured  items — a  trans- 
former and  cable — were  provided,  so  that  it 
now  operates.  By  way  of  thanks,  the  Minis- 
try of  Information  of  Camb<xlla  (this  coun- 
try is  leaning  to  the  left  a  little  more  each 
day)  publicly  denied  that  any  U.S.  help  was 
involved  in  creating  the  hospital. 

In  my  presence.  State  Department  officials 
concerned  with  AID  in  Cambodia  also  con- 
ceded, with  great  reluctance,  that  it  was 
"possible"  that  American-manufactured  ve- 
hicles made  available  to  Cambodia  could,  for 
all  they  knew,  be  in  use  by  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  transporting  troops  to  South 
Vietnam  to  fight  Vietnamese — and  Ameri- 
cans. 

Relate  this  sort  of  thing  to  one  more  item. 
an  address  before  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  York  City  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Harlan  Cleveland.  Cleveland 
attacked  the  "illusion  that  foreign  policy 
issues  are  comfortably  two  sided,  that  we're 
either  up  or  we're  down  and  that  something 
called  victory  can  be  sfjmethlng  called  total  ' 
Having  reiterated  therefore  his  well-worn 
theme  that  no  one  Is  going  to  win  and  no 
one  is  going  to  lose  this  cold  war — having 
implied.  In  essence,  that  we  should  forget 
the  idea  of  victory — he  declared,  "We  see  new 
leaders  of  communism  facing  with  realism 
the  fact  that  their  old  dream  of  a  Commu- 
nist one  world  is  an  obsolete  and  perilous 
delushm   " 

THrfJRV     IS     SIRPRISE 

This  theory  is  bound  to  surprise  a  lot  of 
people,  not  excluding  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Khrushchev  It  prompted  Senator  Mt/ndt 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  to  comment, 
"Unless  Mr  Cleveland  is  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Red  leaders.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
could  have  made  this  statement. 

"Everything  that  the  Communist  leaders 
ha\e  said  and  done  for  45  long  years  make 
clear  their  persistent  drive  to  complete  world 
revohulon. 

■  If  Mr.  Cleveland's  Is  the  sort  of  thinking 
that  Is  going  on  In  high  places  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  no  wonder  this  year  we  are 
defending  Thailand  Instead  of  holding  Laos, 
and  trying  to  meet  Communist  threats  In 
Latin  America  emanating  from  Cuba.  In- 
stead of  eliminating  communism  Inside 
Cuba  ■■ 

The  big  question  behind  all  of  this  State 
Department  policy,  which  seems  determined 
to  alienate  our  friends,  help  our  enemies, 
and  reduce  our  own  position,  is:  Why?  Who 
creates  US    foreign  policy? 

A  former  Assisiani  Secretary  of  State  said 
to  me  bluntly.  When  you  experience  failure 
after  failure  like  this.  It  has  to  be  the  result 
of  inefficiency  or  design  " 

This  series  of  articles  will  endeavor  to 
show  the  several  major  forces  that  Influence 
this  policy  and  the  weaknesses  within  the 
structure  of  the  State  Department  which 
foster  it 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS    WEEK 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  conclude  Captive  Nations  Week.  1962, 
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with  larger,  more  effective  nationwide 
observances  than  in  any  previous  year, 
I  deem  it  helpful  to  have  the  Record 
show  the  tremendous  interest  with  which 
this  issue  has  been  received  by  the 
American  public. 

As  a  sample  of  this  nationwide  grass- 
roots interest.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Cam- 
eron County  Press-Emporium  Independ- 
ent, of  Emporium,  Pa.,  on  July  12,  en- 
titled "Prayer  Can  Win  Cold  War."  This 
is  an  effective  commentary  reflecting 
yood,  sound  American  horsesense: 

Praydr  Can  Win  Coud  War 
Since  our  Nation  was  -founded  under  God  ' 
it  is  essential  that  Uie  first  thing  we  should 
do  when  in  t'ouble  is  to  Uke  our  problem 
to  GcKl.  Sure.y  we  have  not  forgotten  that 
during  times  when  our  Nation  was  in  most 
trouble  and  victory  seemed  Impossible  our 
leaders  went  to  God  in  prayer  and  we  won. 
If  you  doubt  this,  reread  the  stories  of  Frank- 
lin and  delega  es  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. WiisHngton  at  Vallev  Fbrge  and 
Lincoln  during;  the  CivU  War.  '  The  story  Is 
told.  Ua:,.  that  during  World  War  II,  at  the 
time  of  the  evacuation  of  Dunkirk,  the  Brit- 
ish people,  knowing  that  they  needed  more 
-strenmh  and  courage  than  they  alone  had. 
prayed  unceas.ngly  that  God  make  the  mis- 
sion successful  against  all  odds.  After  the 
war  was  over  German  officers  reported  that 
during  the  tine  of  Dunkirk  they  felt  that 
some  fctrange.  unexplalnable  power  beyond 
their  control  was  interfering  with  their  well 
made   plans 

Operation  Ficedom  Builders  have  organ- 
ized prayer  prcups  and  ask  all  of  vou  who 
will  to  join  them  or  organize  your  own 
groups  Each  group  has  selected  a  definite 
lime  when  each  {)erson.  in  her  or  his  own 
home  or  place  of  business,  will  pray  to  God 
the  prayer  which  we  wUl  print  in  this  paper 
for  you  Most  groups  have  their  prayer  time 
at  9  15  am  Just  after  the  religious  radio' 
time. 

What  must  the  prayer  be  is  the  question. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  Just  pray  for  peace. 
There  can  be  nc'  peace  as  long  as  900  million 
people  are  In  slavery.  Operation  Freedom 
Builders  believe  the  prayer  should  help  in 
depriving  the  slave  masters  of  their  power 
and  give  hope  end  courage  to  the  people  in 
blavery.  Dr.  Dobriansky.  professor  at  George- 
town Unlversitj  and  chairman  of  National 
Captive  Nations  Week,  tells  us  that  the  res- 
olution passed  by  Congress  3  years  ago  to  aid 
the  captive  nat.ons  hurt  Khrushchev  more 
than  anything  we  have  done.  It  was  the 
cause  of  Russla'fi  mistreatment  of  Nixon  and 
it  is  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic.  How  better  can  we  attack 
communism  than  to  play  up  the  captive 
nations?  Also  we  are  told  by  people  who 
defect  from  communism  that  the  thing  Ru."!- 
sia  would  hate  most  to  have  happen  would 
be  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  Stat««.  She  knows  how  many 
trained  enemy  we  could  boot  out  of  the 
country.  Also,  we  know  that  we  must  never 
try  to  make  Judgment,  but  leave  that  up  to 
God.  With  these  thoughts  In  mind  we  offer 
yr>u  the  followlnp  prayer: 

"Dear  God.  we  know  that  is  not  Thy  will 
that  900  million  of  Thy  people  be  held  In 
slavery  under  communism,  but  that  You 
want  them  to  be  free  even  as  we  are  free. 
We  believe  that  You  are  waiting  for  us  to  call 
upon  You  to  help  us.  Give  Judgment  lor  us. 
O  God.  and  decide  our  cause  against  an  un- 
holy people:  from  which  the  wisdom  to  know 
that  their  nations  cannot  live  in  peace  with 
communLsm.  and  the  courage  to  break  off 
diplomatic  relations  and  economic  exchange 
with  Russia  and  her  satellite  nations  until 
they  prove  by  word  and  deed  that  they  are 
willing  to  live  by  the  laws  of  God  and  free 
nations.     Give    all    enslaved    people    every- 
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where  the  powe«  to  break  their  chains  and 
help  them  to  establish  governments  that  will 
recognize  their  Inalienable  rights.  We  ask 
this  In  Christ's  name.     Amen." 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  groups  throughout 
the  country  have  expressed  their  basic 
interest  and  concern  with  this  issue,  in- 
cluding groups  representing  the  people 
of  Yugoslavia,  which  I  personally  feel  is 
as  much  a  captive  nation  as  any  other 
Communist  countrj-.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  issued 
by  the  United  American  Croats  on  the 
subject  of  relations  with  Yugoslavia's 
Red  dictator.  Tito: 

We  have  many  unsolved  problems  in  our 
own  countrj'.  which  should  be  helped: 

1.  Scientific  research  field  of  medicine, 
technology,  sociology,  etc. 

2.  Thousands  of  young  and  talented  Amer- 
icans, who  are  hungry  to  study  at  univer- 
sities, who  look  for  progress  in  education, 
but  who  are  sentenced  to  give  up  this  Idea  of 
higher  education  because  they  do  not  have 
financial  possibility.  This  youth  is  sent  all 
over  the  world  as  American  soldiers  to  pro-, 
tect  freedom  and  democracy,  and  they  were 
ready  to  make  any  contribution  to  protect 
the  freedom  and  libertv.  This  vouth  de- 
serves to  be  helped  by  all  of  us. 

3.  We  have  our  problem  in  securing  bet- 
ter relations  between  the  capital  and  the  la- 
bor, what  will  enable  us  to  promo-e  Amer- 
ican production  and  export,  too. 

What  Tito  has  contributed  to  or  lielpcd 
American  efforts  in  defending  freedom? 

1.  Tito  was  and  Is  still  now  the  purest 
Communist.  The  struggle  in  1948  between 
Tito  and  Russia  was  only  the  play,  well 
planned  by  the  Communists  who  are  doing 
everything  to  conquer  the  world.  Tito  was 
chosen  to  be  Trojan  horse  of  communism 
in  the  Western  World,  who  blindly  and 
naively  accepted  that  struggle  as  a  true  one. 

2  In  1946,  in  peacetime.  Tito  shot  down 
in  western  Yugoslavia  an  American  plane 
and  murdered  American  fliers.  He  has  not 
since  apologized  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  nor  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, nor  to  the  parent*  of  the  murdered 
fliers,  nor  to  the  American  Nation.  We  still 
train  his  pilots  in  this  free  cotmtrv.  and 
Tito  Is  training  the  pilots  of  Castro  In  Yugo- 
slavia. 

3.  The  arms  given  to  Tito  he  uses  for 
training  of  soldiers  and  agitators  and  sabo- 
teurs to  fight  against  freedom.  Partially  he 
has  sold  some  arms  to  the  countries  In  the 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

4.  The  help  Tito  received  in  cash  he  used 
partially  as  contributions  to  the  central  com- 
mittee of  Communist  party  in  Moscow,  which 
uses  that  money  for  Communist  propaganda 
in  free  countries,  including  America.  On 
the  end  It  looks  like  the  American  taxpavers 
pay  with  their  own  money  for  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  here. 

5.  No  one  ruler  in  Yugoslavia  l)efore  Tito 
has  traveled  so  extensively  as  Tito.  He  has 
traveled  and  made  many  trips  to  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  He  never 
files  He  sails  on  ships  and  usually  as  his 
escort  he  has  a  few  destroyers.  How  expen- 
sive is  traveling  with  destroyers,  our  Navv 
Department  knows.  During  such  trips  he  is 
making  propaganda— propaganda  for  Com- 
mimlsts  and  against  freedom  and  democracy. 
He  is  organizing  at  least  the  "neutralism" 
in  the  countries,  who  do  not  show  much  In- 
terest for  his  Red  system  of  government. 

6.  All  Information  over  the  world  confirms 
that  Tito  has  never  separated  himself  and 
Yugoslavia  from  communism  and  Russia. 
He  is  going  closer  and  closer  to  Russia,  tak- 
ing the  same  stand  as  Russia  more  openly 
today  than  ever. 

7.  At  the  Belgrade  Conference  he  has  not 
condemned  Russia's  breaking  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban,  because  he  is  a  Communist  and  a 


good  Commtmlst  wlU  never  make  any  gesture 
against  other  Commimists. 

In  the  U.N.  Tito  never  supported  any  U  S 
resolution  or  proposition.  All  the  time  he 
supported  Rtissla  in  one  way  or  another. 

8.  Tito  claims  economic  help  because  his 
economy  is  in  a  bad  situation;  hunger,  pov- 
erty, etc.  The  whole  economy  of  all  Com- 
munist-dominated lands  and  countries.  In- 
cluding Russia,  Is  In  collapse. 

Tito  and  his  Communist  dlplomau  com- 
plain that  failure  of  their  economy  Is  to  be 
blamed  on  a  bad  year,  drought,  flood,  free 
world,  and  on  God.  Let  us  tell  to  Tito  and 
other  of  his  comrades  that  we  believe  in  God. 
in  freedom.  In  free  enterprise,  and  that  our 
country  Is  based  on  those  fundamentals, 
and  because  of  that  otu:  economy  Is  highly 
developed  and  productive,  and  that  we  have 
enough  production  to  supply  the  world,  and 
that  we  are  ready  to  help  the  people  all"  over 
the  world— the  peoples— but  not  Commu- 
nist oppressors. 

I  ha\e  also  received  correspondence 
from  the  Supreme  Cossack  Representa- 
tion in  Exile,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  which  is  an  effective  state- 
ment on  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  I 
submit  It  for  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Mhaning  or  THE  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution 
The  passage  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  by  the  UjS.  Congress  and  the 
/*«JLj>sequent  proclamation  of  the  same  by  the 
{  President  of  the  United  States  have  evoked 
great  acclaim  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
freedom -loving  nations  and  individuals  the 
world  over.  They  also  made  a  powerful  im- 
pact upon  the  nations  enslaved  by  Com- 
munist Russia,  as  well  as  upon  political 
emigrees  hailing  from  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Both  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  and  the  Presidential  procla- 
mations have  confirmed  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  people  and  the  U.S. 
Government  In  expressing  support  and  sj-m- 
pathy  for  the  enslaved  nations. 

As  expected,  these  historical  acts  of  the 
US.  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  provoked  extremely  bitter  attacks 
against  the  United  States  and  its  Govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  Moscow  and  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  himself.  No  decision  or  move 
of  the  Congress  or  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  evoked  such  violent 
reactions  from  the  Kremlin  tyrants  as  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  and  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  the  same. 
These  reactions,  as  far  as  the  Soviet  press 
was  concerned,  lasted  for  over  17  weeks 
(from  July  22  to  November  29,  1959;  of 
Novoye  Vremia  Nr.  47,  Moscow). 

By  its  reactions  Moscow  openly  conceded 
that  the  resolution  and  the  proclamation 
touched  the  most  vulnerable  and  sorest  spot 
of  the  Russian  totalitarian  empire.  It  dem- 
onstrated beyond  any  doubt  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union  is  engendered  by 
the  enslaved  non-Russian  nations,  whose 
national  aspirations  provoke  constant  con- 
cern for  the  Kremlin  and  heighten  Its  fears 
as  to  the  Inevitable  fall  of  Communist 
tyranny  and  enslavement. 

During  the  visit  of  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  to  the  U.S.S.R.  both  Khrushchev  and 
the  Soviet  press  demonstrated  that  the  most 
dangerous  and  most  fearful  questions  for 
Soviet  Russia  are  above  all  the  enslaved 
nations,  while  the  American  mUltary  bases. 
which  the  United  States  is  mAlntalnlng  for 
the  purpose  of  deterring  further  aggressions 
on  the  part  of  Moscow,  are  relegated  to  sec- 
ond place. 

What  disturbed  the  Kremlin  most  is  the 
circumstance  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  a  congressional 
resolution  enumerated  among  the  victims  of 
Russian  communism  and  Russian  imperial- 
ism the  non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.SR  , 
such     as    Ukraine,     Byelorussia,    Cossackia. 
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Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Turkestan. 
Idel-Ural. 

Khrushchev  endeavored  in  vain  to  mis- 
lead the  world  by  his  article  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs (October  1959)  by  suggesting  a  false 
Interpretation  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  erroneously  comparing  the 
status  of  the  non-Russian  countries,  such  as 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  and  others,  to  the  sta- 
tus of  the  American  States  of  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  California.  By  such  a  comparison 
he  was  piirsulng  a  clearly  propagandist  line. 
In  spite  of  all  the  declarations  and  In  spite  of 
the  Soviet  Constitution  itself,  he  wanted  to 
strengthen  in  the  opinion  of  the  West  the 
old  Russian  propaganda  slogan  of  the  "one 
and  Indivisible  Russia."  Moscow  sought  the 
same  propaganda  objective  by  the  visit  of 
Soviet  Premiers,  who  arrived  In  the  United 
States  on  January  29,  1960,  to  repay  the  visit 
of  nine  U.S.  Governors,  who  toured  the  So- 
viet Union  In  June  and  July  1959. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev,  In  stubbornly  demand- 
ing a  simunlt  conference,  wants  to  compel 
the  West  to  grant  a  series  of  concessions  for 
Moscow,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  disarma- 
ment, Berlin,  and  other  matters,  but  also  In 
the  matter  of  liberation  of  the  nations  en- 
slaved by  Moscow,  and  in  trying  to  persuade 
the  West  to  discontinue' any  anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda,  while  maintaining  for  him- 
self freedom  in  spreading  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  subversion  In  the  countries  of 
the  free  world,  conditioning  them  for  even- 
tual conquest  by  Moscow. 

Khrushchev  wants  at  all  cost  to  prove  to 
the  enslaved  nations  that  their  hopes  for 
liberation  are  bsiseless  and  that  the  free 
world  will  not  support  them  In  the  struggle 
against  Moscow  and  that  they  must  become 
reconciled  to  their  present  fate  and  recog- 
nize the  Soviet  Russian  Communist  domi- 
nation over  them  as  final. 

It  Is  exactly  in  the  light  of  these  objec- 
tives of  Khrushchev  that  the  significance  of 
the  congressional  resolution  expressing  offi- 
cial sympathy  and  support  by  the  American 
people  to  the  enslaved  nations  Is  most  fully 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday  morning, 
the  Washington,  D.C..  Captive  Nations 
Committee  held  a  breakfast  in  the  Dodge 
House,  which  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  scores  of  civic,  patriotic, 
and  fraternal  organizations  in  the 
Washington  area.  At  that  breakfast  a 
song.  "The  Captive  People,"  which  was 
composed  by  Sgt.  Anthony  Lucarelli. 
U.S.  Army,  immediately  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Berlin  wall,  was  played  pub- 
licly and  dedicated  to  Captive  Nations 
Week.  I  submit  this  song  at  this  time 
for  the  Record  : 

The  Captive  People 

Oh  hear  those  captive  people! 

Cut  off  from  precious  freedom: 

They're  there   but  you  can't  see  them 

Behind  a  wall  so  high. 

Oh  hear  those  captive  people! 

Cut  off  from  friends  and  loved  ones; 

Oh  how  they  try  to  break  from 

The  chains  of  tyranny 

But  through  all  of  history 

Man  has  fought  this  tyranny, 

And  the  day  will  soon  be  here 

When  the  one  thing  man  holds  dear — 

Liberty !     Uberty ! 

Oh  hear  those  captive  people ! 

Oh  hear  their  cry  for  freedom ! 

They  are  there  but  you  can't  see  them. 

They  cry  for  liberty. 

Liberty!     Liberty! 


THE    MARKET    SPEAKS    ON    STEEL 
PRICES 

Mr.  OOObELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  may  expend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RaifoRD 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tjiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleiinan 
from  New  York?  |j 

There  was  no  objection.  I| 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  President  Kennedy  had  shpwn 
more  faith  in  our  marketplace  economy. 
much  of  the  unfortunate  repercussions 
which  resulted  from  his  use  of  govern- 
mental powers  in  clamping  down  on  the 
attempt  of  some  of  the  steel  compauiies 
to  raise  prices  in  order  to  maintain  pjof- 
its  they  deemed  necessary  to  run  an 
up-to-date  industry  might  have  ^een 
avoided. 

Although  the  bad  effects  resulting 
from  the  excessive  use  of  governmental 
power  would  have  been  avoided,  we  still 
would  have,  as  we  do  have,  the  sertious 
question  of  what  we  are  to  do  al)out 
diminishing  corporate  profits.  Corpot^ate 
profits  are  a  primary  source  of  economic 
growth  and  employment,  not  to  meaition 
a  major  som-ce  of  Federal  revenues.  [ 

I  include  an  editorial  from  the  jluly 

17,  1962,  New  York  Times,  commenlting 

upon  recent  events  in  steel  pricing : 

The  Market  Speaks 

Last  April's  much  controverted  prlctl  ri.ie 
in  steel  was  rescinded  before  there  w*^  an 
opportunity  for  the  marketplace  to  pro- 
nounce definitive  Judgment  on  whether 
higher  prices  were  supportable.  Now  the 
market  is  speaking,  softly  but  firmly.  Tlie 
nature  of  Its  conclusion  is  indicated  by 
United  States  Steel's  quiet  announcettient 
last  weelc  of  a  5-pcrcent  cut  in  line  pipe 
This  followed  an  even  more  circumspect 
downward  revision  on  prices  of  secodOary 
steel  sheet.  Meanwhile.  Allegheny  Lu^Jlum 
cut  the  price  of  stainless  steel  and  phate. 
and  Republic  Steel  reduced  charges  on  flome 
other  steel  products. 

No  sure  answer  can  t»e  given  on  what  wpuld 
have  happened  to  steel  prices  if  the  iBaJor 
producers  had  refused  to  back  down  After 
President  Kennedy's  intervention.  But  the 
verdict  now  rendered  by  the  most  neutral 
and  dispassionate  arbiter  of  all — the  indis- 
putable action  of  the  market  itself — Ifcnds 
support  to  those  who  felt  a  general  increase 
in  prices  could  not  have  been  sustained, 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpermII  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  I 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on*  of 
the  finest  examples  of  American  trade 
unionism  at  its  best  came  to  my  atten- 
tion recently.  I  am  so  impressed  by  this 
exemplary  action  that  I  would  like  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  American  public  thropRh 
this  great  forum  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  refer  to  the  significant  action  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butciher 
Workmen's  Union  of  North  Ameiica, 
AFL-CIO,  against  one  of  its  own  locals. 

This  350,000-member  organization, 
under  the  able  leac^ership  of  Jack  LlOyd, 
its  president,  Patrick  E.  Gorman,  its 
longtime  secretary-treasurer,  and  Jo- 
seph Belsky,  its  vice  president,  bojdly 
placed  one  of  its  locals,  namely  local  No. 
474   of   New   York,   in    trusteeship   4nd 


suspended  its  officers  for  instigating  and 
staging  a  wildcat  strike  against  First 
National  Safeway  Stores.  This  strike 
was  in  direct  violation  of  the  interna- 
tional union's  own  constitution. 

The  irresponsible  act  of  the  local  im- 
paired the  rights  and  security  of  its 
2,200  members.  The  failure  of  the  office 
of  this  local  to  hold  a  secret  ballot  .strike 
vote  was  contrary  to  the  true  democratic 
principles  of  trade  unionism  and  vio- 
lated other  procedures  consistent  with 
the  best  interests  of  organized  labor. 

The  forthright  and  courageous  action 
taken  by  the  international  union  is  most 
refre.shing  and  heartening  to  the  cau.se 
of  labor  everywhere  and  to  all  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Gorman,  Mr.  Belsky,  and  the  in- 
ternational are  to  be  commended  by  this 
House  for  their  action.  They  have 
demonstrated  organized  labors  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  industrial 
democracy  and  they  have  proved  that 
labor  is  responsible  and  reliable. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Shelley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day morning  I  was  busy  with  an  ap- 
pointment downtown  in  an  office  of 
one  of  the  Federal  agencies  on  busines.s 
concerning  my  district  and  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  My  office  notified  me 
that  a  rollcall  had  just  started  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H  R.  10606,  extending  the  public  assist- 
ance and  child  welfare  program.  By  the 
time  I  could  get  a  cab  and  get  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  the  rollcall  had  been 
completed.  If  I  had  been  present  at 
the  time  of  rolleall  No.  165, 1  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


FOREIGN  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  any  time  to  take  effec- 
tive action  to  moderate  the  rampant 
flood  of  foreign  oil  imports  and  provide 
for  our  domestic  oil  industry  the  room 
it  needs  to  breathe  and  survive. 

For  7  years  two  national  administra- 
tions have  etched  a  remarkable  record 
of  persistent  promises  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  but  of  effective  action  there 
has  been  none. 

While  this  procrastination  continues, 
the  curve  of  our  domestic  oil  exploration 
continues  Xo  swerve  ominously  down- 
ward.   Drilling  companies  are  going  out 


of  business ;  the  geology  schools  at  great 
State  universities  are  largely  empty;  the 
economy  of  many  States  is  stricken; 
thousands  of  workers  have  been  dis- 
placed from  their  jobs.  And  even  more 
important,  every  day  brings  closer  the 
time  when  we  will  be  dependent  in  the 
event  of  war  upon  foreign  oil  sources 
because  our  own  are  not  being  developed 
under  the  scourge  of  the  inflow  of 
cheap  supplies  from  abroad. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  minimum 
action  to  avert  this  catastrophe  is  the 
reorganization  of  our  oil  imports  pro- 
gram to  limit  the  imports  to  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  domestic  demand.  The  Pres- 
ident would,  as  long  as  the  national 
security  is  at  stake,  establish  the  base 
year.  Despite  claims  to  the  contrary, 
this  would  not  deprive  the  President  of 
flexibility.  He  would  have  the  power 
to  select  the  year  on  which  the  import 
quotas  would  be  based.  He  would  still 
have  the  power  to  kill  the  whole  pro- 
gram if  at  any  time  he  found  that  the 
national  security  is  not  threatened. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  spon- 
sored, together  with  47  other  Members 
of  the  Hoiise,  an  sunendment  to  the  trade 
agreements  bill  that  would  write  this 
guarantee  into  law.  This  effort  has 
failed  in  the  House.  But  the  White 
House  still  can  take  action  under  exist- 
ing law  that  would  mstitute  provisions 
to  keep  the  domestic  oil  industry  alive. 
Time  after  time  have  come  promises  to 
do  so.    Now  is  the  time  to  act. 

The  domestic  oil  industry,  particularly 
the  thousands  of  independent  producers 
who  have  historically  discovered  more 
than  75  percent  of  oui-  oil,  and  the  coal 
industry  whose  plight  is  so  well  known 
to  all  of  us,  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  oil  Impwrts 
was  imminent.  In  a  speech  to  oil  pro- 
ducers at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  30, 
1962,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Udall,  stated: 

I  am  hopeful  that  before  Congress  acts 
on  the  trade  bill,  that  we  can  announce  and 
will  announce  new  steps  have  been  taken 
to  provide  new  stability  and  to  provide  a 
larger  share— a  much  substantially  larger 
share — of  the  growth  market  In  this  coun- 
try for  th*  domestic  industry.  This  has  been 
an  objective  of  our  Department,  l^ecause  in 
terms  of  the  national  security — in  terms  of 
what  we  see  of  the  whole  broad  picture — it 
has  t)een  our  opinion  that  this  is  the  best 
stilutlon  for  the  country,  and  I  think  this 
must  be  the  final  test. 

This  promise  of  fairness  and  equity 
to  the  oil-producing  branch  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  raised  the  hopes  of  pro- 
ducers in  all  of  the  33  States  where  oil 
has  been  found.  The  promise  was  made 
in  good  faith  by  the  Secretary  in  charge 
of  tlie  Government  department  that  is 
the  most  informed  and  knowledgeable 
in  this  area.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior has  the  oil  specialists  including 
engineers,  geologists,  economists,  and 
statisticians  whose  function  it  is  to  keep 
informed  and  recommend  policies  in 
the  energy  field.  But  here  we  are  2*2 
months  later  and  nothing  has  hap- 
pened— nothing  except  the  oil  import 
quotas  for  the  second  half  of  1962  have 
been  announced,  and  they  are  found  to 
be  85.000  barrels  a  day  higher  than  for 
the  comparable  period  of  1961. 
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What  happened?  Why  this  inter- 
minable delay  in  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  excessive  oil  imports? 
We  are  told  that  it  is  because  a  com- 
mittee is  studying  the  matter.  The 
committee,  incidentally,  was  directed  by 
the  President  originally  to  finish  its  as- 
signment by  the  middle  of  1962.  But 
do  we  really  need  still  another  commit- 
tee poking  around  amid  the  long-estab- 
lished facts  in  this  matter?  Time  has 
moved  relentlessly  on  for  7  years  while 
the  problem  has  been  studied  and  re- 
studied  by  eminently  qualified  commit- 
tees. As  long  ago  as  1955  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  instituted  volun- 
tary import  controls.  For  3^^  years, 
various  voluntary  methods  were  tried 
while  time  moved  on  accompanied  by 
ever-increasing  oil  imports.  Special 
committees  composed  of  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  studied  the  pl-oblem 
and  reached  the  same  conclusions  as 
previous  committees — imports  of  oil 
must  be  controlled  or  our  security  would 
be  threatened.  Public  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. The  Director  of  ODM  in  April 
1957  certified  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  fact  that  oil  imports 
constituted  a  threat  to  our  national 
security.  On  July  11,  1957.  the  then 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  now  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  went  to  the  core  of  the 
question  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  when 
he  said: 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  vitally  necessary  that 
we  keep  the  American  oil  industry  healthy 
enough  to  meet  all  foreseeable  defense  needs, 
in  addition  to  our  normal  nondefense  needs. 
We  cannot  aCTord  to  run  out  of  oil — oil  pro- 
duced in  our  own  country. 

Crude-oil  imports  have  been  increasing 
ever  since  the  defense  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  was  ap- 
proved more  than  2  years  ago.  Up  to  now, 
action  by  the  administration  has  been  limit- 
ed to  study  and  consultation. 

The  time  for  study  has  passed.  Congress 
gave  the  administration  authority  to  curb 
excessive  imports  of  oil. 

Mr.  President,  that  authority  should  be 
exercised  now. 

Five  years  later,  with  imports  still 
mounting,  this  warning  is  more  valid 
than  ever. 

A  special  committee  was  appwinted  by 
the  President  to  study  the  matter  and 
report  to  him.  Their  conclusion  was  the 
same  as  the  ODM's.  Time  moved  on 
and  imports  rose.  A  mandatory  import 
program  was  instituted  in  April  1959. 
Within  a  month.  sE>ecial  exemptions 
were  made  to  overland  imports  that 
materially  reduced  the  effectivemess  of 
the  plan.  Time  moved  on,  the  vigor  of 
the  domestic  industry  continued  to  wane 
and  oil  imp>orts  continued  to  climb. 

Now  a  review^  of  the  supply  and  re- 
quirements made  by  the  Petroleum  Study 
Committee  established  by  the  President 
8  months  ago — December  2,  1961 — is  still 
underway.  Two  administrations  have 
apparently  followed  too  long  the  policy 
attributed  to  a  19th-century  Secretary  of 
State,  William  H.  Evarts: 

If  you  don't  do  anything  long  enough, 
you'll  t>e  surprised  at  how  many  of  these 
problems  will  go  away. 
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But  this  one  will  not  evaporate  It 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

July  1  has  come  and  gone  and  now  talk 
of  September  1  is  in  the  air.  As  Mr. 
Clyde  LaMotte,  Washington  editor  of  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  observed  in  the 
July  16  issue  of  that  pubUcation,  the 
administration  seems  to  have  no  clear- 
cut  oil  policy.    He  stated: 

The  administration  not  only  has  failed  to 
solve  any  of  the  major  oil  problems  during 
its  18  months  in  office,  but  has  managed  to 
create  some  new  ones  to  add  to  the  list. 

The  net  effect  has  been  to  leave  the  oil 
industry  up  In  the  air,  waiting  for  some  sem- 
blance of  a  recognizable  pattern  on  oil  policy 
to  emerge. 

This  uncertainty  was  understandable  at 
the  outset.  But  as  the  months  have  rolled 
by  with  no  break  In  the  fog,  many  have 
begun  to  wonder  If  there  Is  reason  to  hope 
the  situation  will  ever  Improve  •   •   •. 

As  the  administration  gets  bogged  down 
on  oil  problems.  Its  communication  with  In- 
dustry tends  to  worsen.  This  Intenslfles  the 
guessing-game  atmosphere  In  Washington 
and  leaves  the  door  open  to  rumor  peddling. 

The  snafu  on  communications  was  demon- 
strated at  the  time  the  trade  bill  was  near- 
Ing  a  showdown  vote  In  the  House  recently. 
The  official  White  House  position  on  the 
crude-oil  Impwrt-control  program  was  that 
this  issue  was  under  study  by  OEP  and  that 
a  White  House  stand  would  have  to  be  de- 
layed until  after  that  report  was  made — 
around  September  1. 

However,  White  House  aids  were  quietly 
circulating  a  memorandum  to  key  oU-pro- 
ducer-State  Congressmen.  The  Intent  was 
to  show  there  was  no  need  for  congressional 
action  on  oU  imports  l>ecau8e  the  a<lniinls- 
tration  was  planning  to  take  action  to  help 
producers.  Some  hints  were  dropped  as  to 
what  this  action  would  be. 

This  sort  of  procedure  indicates  the  ad- 
ministration has  already  decided  what  it 
plans  to  do  and  is  simply  using  the  OEP 
study  as  a  stalling  device.  Otherwise,  how 
could  the  administration  make  any  promises 
when  it  hadn't  yet  seen  a  report  from  OEP? 

At  this  stage,  the  administration  technique 
appears  to  be  to  try  to  placate  all  factions 
as  much  as  possible  until  the  time  arises 
when  it  is  ready  to  take  a  position  on  a  given 
oil  Issue — or  until  it  Is  forced  to  do  so  by 
political  or  other  considerations. 

This  is  a  sobering  and  accurate  picture 
of  the  oil  industry  and  Government  to- 
day. What  is  needed  is  foUowup  action 
in  the  spirit  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  as  a  candidate  for 
that  office,  he  told  the  people  of  the 
Southwest  at  Wichita  Palls,  Tex..  Novem- 
ber 3,  1960: 

They  [the  Eisenhower  administration] 
must  think  the  memories  of  the  people  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States  are  pretty  short. 
Here  In  this  old  community  Sam  Gray,  who 
sells  shoes,  in  I95€  to  1960  sold  60  pairs 
of  oil  safety  shoes  a  month.  Do  you  know 
how  many  he  sold  last  month?  Two.  Mr. 
Nixon  talks  about  unexampled  prosperity. 
I  want  him  to  tell  me  how  a  man  can  work 
8  days  a  month  and  have  unexampled  pros- 
perity? I  don't  want  that  example,  I  don't 
want  that  prosperity.  Eight  days  an  oil 
well  works  In  the  State  of  Texas.  Eight 
years  ago  it  worked  20  days.     (Applause.) 

What  kind  of  counsel  has  the  President 
been  getting  that  keeps  postponing  the 
implementation  of  these  intentions? 
The  President's  advisers  seem  to  be  play- 
ing a  form  of  Ivy  League  peekaboo  with 
the  future  of  the  oil-producing  States. 
Now  you  see  them;   now  you  do  not. 
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When  they  are  advising  the  President 
against  the  use  of  his  approixriate  pow- 
ers to  contribute  to  the  atdutlon  of  the 
oil  imports  mroUem.  for  example,  you  can 
see  them,  complete  with  cap,  gown,  horn 
rims,  pipe  and  tasseL  When  the  Con- 
gress Is  considering  legislation  which 
would  solre  the  problem,  they  are  behind 
the  barriers  and  out  at  sight,  but  their 
influence  is  there,  subtle  and  effective. 
One  sometimes  gets  an  in^iressicm  from 
them  of  government  by  Univac,  by 
group-think,  by  closeted  advisers  not 
representative  of  the  voter  and  never  re- 
sponsible directly  to  him. 

There  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
button-down  collar  and  the  tin  helmet 
of  the  oUfleld.  and  it  does  not  reflect,  I 
want  to  emphasize,  a  contrast  in  quality 
of  intellect.  I  would  like  to  persuade 
the  President's  advisers  to  Join  tn  saving 
the  life  of  a  vital  and  traditional  Amer- 
ican Industry.  This  life  is  well  worth 
saving.  It  may  be  our  own.  It  is  not  a 
frivolous  effort.  I  believe  that  soimd 
thinking  now  will  result  in  more  intelli- 
gent advice  to  the  President  and  the 
effective  use  of  his  power  to  solve  this 
problem. 

When  Mr.  Kennedy  became  President. 
Texas  was  operating  on  a  9-day-a-month 
basis,  and  he  said  that  was  too  small. 
Oklahoma  was  operating  on  a  13-barrel- 
a-day  basis  and  he  said  that  was  too 
small. 

More  than  a  yeaa  after  he  became 
President,  Texas  is  down  to  an  8-day-a- 
month  program  and  Oklah(»na  is  down 
to  an  8-barrel-a-day  program. 

Did  the  President  mean  what  he  said 
during  the  campaign?  Did  the  Vice 
President  mean  what  he  said  in  the 
UJS.  Senate?  If  they  did,  why  then  the 
delay  in  using  existhig  power  of  law  to 
improve  the  situation? 

Does  not  America's  domestic  oil  secu- 
rity command  any  TcgaitL  in  high  places? 


MEXICAN  FARM  CONTRACT 
WORKERS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolkt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  con- 
troversy has  arisen  over  the  ruling  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  "temporary  or  seasonal  oc- 
cupations" in  Public  Law  78,  relating  to 
the  emplojonent  of  Mexican  farm  con- 
tract workers  in  tills  country. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress,  when  it  amended  Public  Law 
78.  several  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mitters on  Agriculture  joined  with  me  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Ar- 
thur J.  Goldberg,  Secretary  of  Labor.  I 
desire  to  make  this  letter  a  matter  of 
record,  and  with  the  pennlsslon  of  the 
House  I  submit  the  letter  to  be  published 
in  the  Rscoto. 


July  20 


The  letter  follows: 

HOXTBS  or  RBPmXSKNTATIVXS. 

OoaClCRTKE  OK  AoUCDUrUKZ.    I 

WtuHington,  B.C..  June  25, 19p2. 
Ilie  Honorable  AsTBtTm  J.  Ooldbxbg, 
Secrttary  of  Labor, 
US.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dk&r  Skxktakt  Goldbzbg  :  We  believo  that 
recent  rulings  by  tbe  Department  of  l^abor 
with  respect  to  tbe  meaning  of  "tevapar%ty  or 
aeasonal  occupationB"  evidence  a  mltut^der- 
Btandlng  of  tbe  intent  of  Congreea  wlt^n  It 
amended  and  extended  Public  Law  78.  Tbe 
Umitatlon  of  310  days  In  35  calendar  weeks 
on  tbe  employment  of  Mexican  farm  con- 
tract workers  Is,  in  our  opinion,  erroofous. 
We  therefore  tbougbt  it  desirable  to  give 
you  our  views  concerning  tbe  ezpresa  isiean- 
Ing  of  tbe  statutory  language  and  of  I  tbe 
language  contained  in  section  3  of  tbe  state- 
ment of  tbe  managers  on  tbe  part  oC  tbe 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  section  504(1)  it  was  provided  that 
no  Mexican  farm  contract  workers  sbould 
be  made  available  "for  employment  In  pther 
tban  temporary  or  seasonal  occupetl<>na." 
Section  3  of  tbe  statement  of  tbe  managers 
on  tbe  part  of  the  House,  in  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  this  provision,  stated  that 
tbe  purpose  of  tbe  program  "is  to  8U]>ple- 
ment  tbe  dcnaestlc  labor  force  in  peak 
periods,  sucb  as  harvest  time,  wtxen  ((rojpe 
may  be  lost  tlirougb  a  lack  of  suflleient 
workers.  It  is  not  Intended  to  ppt)vlde 
Mexican  workers  for  year-round  Jobs  ifiblch 
might  well  be  filled  by  domestic  wortcers. 
Nor  is  it  Intended  to  provide  Mexican 
workers  for  higher  skilled  Jobs  for  ^hlch 
domestic  workers  can  be  found." 

It  was  clear  to  us  during  the  hearings  on 
HJl.  2010  and  In  the  debates  on  that  meas- 
ure that  the  explicit  Intention  bf  this  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  limitation  was  merely  to 
prevent  utilization  of  supplemental  l^exl- 
can  farm  contract  workers  in  ftill  year- 
round  or  longer  employment.  We  certainly 
had  no  idea  that  such  workers  wouli  be 
denied  farm  employers  for  a  period  of' less 
tlian  1  year.  We  thought  then  and  still  are 
of  the  view  that  the  language  referrtd  to 
above  In  the  statute  and  in  section  3  of!  our 
statement  would  be  applied  by  the  U.a  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  a  crop  and/or  area 
basis.  In  other  words,  our  Intent  was  that 
temporary  or  seasonal  occupations  be  Con- 
strued as  any  occupation  necessary  la'  the 
preparation,  cultivation,  and  barvestlat  of 
particular  crops  or  of  multlcrops,  if  sucn  the 
case  may  be,  in  any  given  area. 

Certainly  there  are  variations  with  reflpect 
to  various  areas  and  with  respect  to  vatjloiis 
crops  because  of  differences  in  weather  Con- 
ditions, soil  conditions,  growth  rates,  crop 
practices,  and  other  natural  factors  which 
affect  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  the 
many  crops  produced  In  the  United  States. 
It  was  never  our  intention  to  frustrate  the 
basic  purpose  for  which  Public  Law  73  was 
first  enacted;  namely,  to  assure  an  adequate 
supplemental  farm  labor  supply  to  prevent 
tbe  loss  of  crops  by  tbe  growers  of  nuch 
crops.  In  our  opinion,  any  constructioti  of 
the  statutory  language  contrary  to  that 
given  above  would  have  such  an  effect. 

In  fact,  when  you  testified  before  the  C'^n- 
gress  on  H.R.  2010,  you  expressly  said  in  tiela- 
tlon  to  this  amendment: 

"We  are  not  now  even  considering  the 
question  of  stoop  lal)or  but  of  employing 
braceros  to  operate  costly  machinery  aqj  in 
year-round  occupations,  in  my  opiijon, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  doiM^stic 
workers  will  accept  such  emplojrment  pro- 
vided that  the  wages  and  conditions  of  Work 
are  reasonable.  Whenever  there  la  a  need 
for  additional  workers  for  year-round  tm- 
ployment  which  cannot   be  met   from   our 


domestic  lalx>r  force,  they  could  be  admitted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  deals  with  the  per- 
manent admission  of  workers  for  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States."  (OoNcaxssioifAL 
Rkoobo,  vol.   107,  pt.  14,  p.  18785.) 

Yet  tbe  cxirrent  interpretation  of  tbe  De- 
partment with  respect  to  aeasonal  or  tem- 
porary employment  would  prohibit  tbe  em- 
ployment of  braceros  on  many  atoop  labor 
activities,  and  is,  therefore,  in  conflict  with 
your  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  term 
to  the  committee.  The  references  in  section 
3  of  the  statement  of  tbe  managers  on  tbe 
part  of  the  House  to  "peak  periods  sticb  as 
at  barvest  time"  were  merely  lllustratlre  of 
the  legislative  Intent  tiiat  supplemental 
Mexican  contract  farmworkers  should  not 
he  utilized  as  permanent  or  year-round  em- 
ployees. In  no  sense  can  that  language  be 
construed  as  any  further  limitation  on  tbe 
right  of  farm  employers  to  obtain  supple- 
mental Mexican  farm  contract  workers  for 
any  period  up  to  1  year. 

Where  a  farmer  raises  one  or  several  crops, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  each  oc- 
cupation performed  In  tbe  preparation,  cul- 
tivation, and  harvesting  of  such  crops  would 
be  temporary  or  seasonal.  Operations  with 
respect  to  each  separate  crop  are  temporary 
or  seasonal  activities.  This  was  the  intent 
of  section  504(1).  There  is  no  other  valid 
construction  of  tbe  amendment. 

The  construction  In  which  we  have  set 
forth  the  statutory  language  in  our  opinions 
is  not  only  the  correct  meaning  of  same,  but 
has  the  practical  effect  of  carr3rlng  out  tbe 
basic  Intent  of  Public  Law  78. 
Yoxirs  sincerely, 

Hakold  D.  Coolxt. 
Charlss  b.  Hokven. 

W.  B.  POACZ. 

E    C.  Gathincs. 
Page  Belchbi. 
Watkhcs  M.  AsBrrr. 
Chaki.es  M.  Teacve. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Shelliy  rat  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoRMAN  > ,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  ANFU.SO  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoDiNo),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBLS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  RooNEY,  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  Include  tables, 
testimony,  and  other  pertinent  matter. 

Mr.  Bow,  to  revise  and  extend  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cederberc  (&t  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bow ) .  to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  McCiTLLOCH  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bow  > ,  to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

<The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest to  Mr.  GooDELL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FtNo. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MuLTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  BoYKiN. 

Mr.  Henderson. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  1811  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  war 
orphans"  educational  assistance,  in  order  to 
permit  eligible  persons  thereunder  to  attend 
foreign  educational  Institutions  under  cer- 
tain circimistances: 

HR.3383  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Starker: 

HR  5061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
L    Merrill; 

H.R  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lecll  A. 
Sims; 

,  H.R.8282.  An  act  to  amend  section  3203 
(d)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  there  shaU  be  no  reduction  of 
pension  otherwise  payable  during  hospitali- 
zation of  certain  veterans  with  a  wife  or 
child; 

H.R.  8415.  An  act  to  change  the  classes  of 
persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  of  bene- 
hU  withheld  during  the  lifetime  of  deceased 
veterans  while  being  furnished  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care; 

HR.8484.  An  act  to  authorize  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Birthplace 
and  Sagamore  Hill  National  Historic  Sites, 
N  Y  .  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  9609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Annenberg; 

H.R.  9844.  An  act  to  waive  section  142.  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Con- 
necticut for  holding  court  at  Bridgeport; 

H  R  10012.  An  act  to  waive  section  142,  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  holding  court  at  Win- 
chester, Tenn.; 

H.R.  10016.  An  act  to  waive  sectjon  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  by  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Alabama; 

H.R.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  742 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
exchange  of  5-year  term  policies  of  U.S. 
Government  life  Insxirance  to  a  special  en- 
dowment at  age  96  plan; 

H  R.  10389.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Marshall  Division,  holding 
court  at  Marshall,  Tex. 

H.R.  10669.  An  act  to  Uberalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  assignment  of  nstional  service  life  in- 
surance; 


HJl.  11670.  An  act  to  postpone  by  3 
montiis  the  date  on  or  before  which  tbe 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlsslon  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its 
study  and  Investigation  pursuant  to  section 
19(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  714.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  acquisition  of  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Coltmibia  and  its  conveyance  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  on  a  full 
reimbursement  basis,  for  use  in  expansion 
of  its  headquarters. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  46.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  basic  public 
recreation  facilities  at  the  Elephant  Butte 
and  Caballo  Reservoir  Areas,  N.  Mex.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
<at  6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pm.i.  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  July  23,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2330.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled *A  bill  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  certain  officers  by  the  President,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2331.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  selected  aspects 
of  the  pricing  and  administration  of  certain 
Department  of  the  Navy  contracts  awarded 
to  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc..  El  Segundo. 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2332.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  certain 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  at  Cu(kle- 
back  Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif.,  for  de- 
fense purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2333.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  and  development 
of  a  program  for  the  public  lands  and  re- 
sources coming  under  the  care  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Btu-eau  of  Lajid  Man- 
agement; to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2334.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  extend  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  2996.  An  act  to  amend  further  tbe  For- 
eign Assisunce  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  2008).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  tbe  DUtrict 
erf  Columbia.  S.  3086.  An  act  to  provide  for 
reduction  In  the  workweek  of  tbe  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  3018) .  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  12648.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  2034).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  of  conference. 
HR.  11038.  A  bUl  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  2025).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Arm- 
strong, administrator  of  the  estate  of  EUa 
Armstrong:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2009).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Odella 
Campos;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2010). 
Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
HR.  2659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jane 
R.  Moore:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2011 ) . 
Referred  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  of  tbe  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3125.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Joao 
de  Freitas  Ferrelra  de  Vasconcelos;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2012).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houses. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Maurlzlo  Placldl:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2013 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7437.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stella  Rosa 
Merello;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2014). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  * 

Mr.  MCK>RE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  10796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazlmlerz 
Krupinski;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2015).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
S.  1174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kwan  Ho 
Lee;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2016). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1849.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Stephen  S. 
Chang:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2017). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8u-Fen 
Chen;    with   amendment    (Rept.    No.   2019). 
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Referrvd  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoxue. 

Mr.  WALTXR:  Coauukttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  3455.  An  act  tor  the  relief  at  Uxu,  Hlaa- 
beth  ZjotIo;  without  amendment  (B^t.  No. 
aoaO).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae. 

ICr.  WALTIR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  aei4.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  llr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfredo  Rua-81ng  Ang;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  Ma  aoai).  Refwred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae. 

Mr.  WALTBR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Oranduo  and  Oraala  Granduc;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  Mo.  2022).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WAZ.TBI:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senau  Coocurrent  Reaolutlon  76.  Concur- 
rent reaolutlon  wlthdrawtnc  auq)enalon  of 
deportation  of  loannla  Conatantellas;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  2023).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  reeolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HERLONC: 
HJl.  12032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
reform  of  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
rates  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BAKER : 
H.R.  12633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
reform  of  personal  and  corporate  ^Income 
tax  rates  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POGARTY: 
H.R.  12634.  A   bill  to  facUitate  the  entry 
of  aUen  skilled  specialists  and  certain  rela- 
tives of  UjS.  citizens,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  ttae  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
Hit.  12935.  A  bill  to  amend  section  311  of 
the  Tkrlil  Act  of  1930  to  permit  the  manu- 
facture In  banded  manufacturing  ware- 
houses of  cigars  made  of  tobacco  imported 
from  more  than  one  foreign  country;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wlsconsltt: 
H.R.  12638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tatiff  Act 
of   1930;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  W.ifk   and 
Means.  | 

By  Mr.  BARRT: 

H.R.  12637.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  bf  the 
United  States  Oode  to  prohibit  contingent 
fees  for  lobbying;  to  the  Committee  On  the 
Judiciary.  j 

By  Mr.  BOW:  I 

H.R.  12638  A  bill  to  create  the  ilnter- 
oceantc  Canals  Commission,  and  fo«  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Me«chnnt 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  l| 

By  Mr.  HALPERN :  | 

H  R.  12639.  A  bill  to  amend  thr  InuVilpm- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Co: 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  12640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  relatlzig  to  tobacco  to  permit  in- 
creased allotments  to  compensate  producers 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  production  losses 
sustained  through  natural  disaster!;;  \o  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD : 

H.R.  12641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarifT 
Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  W;4t.s  and 
Means.  ■ 

ByMr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  12642.  A  bill  to  authorize  tlMi  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  install  a  system  of 
small  and  Intermediate-size  reservoirs  In  the 
Cape  Fear  River  Basin,  N.C.;  to  the,, Com 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri 

H.R.  12643.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20.3 
(k)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad»>ilni.s- 
tratlve  Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  surplus  property  for  cerUMi  iise.s 
by  educational  institutions;  to  the  CaB|iimit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

H.R.  12644.  A  bill  to  amend  section  a04(a) 
(3)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  rfcspect 
to  the  marking  requirements  In  ttu)  case 
of  Imported  woven  labels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS : 

H  R.  12645.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, education,  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  to  persons  who  serted  in 
the    Armed    Forces  on   or   after   Janu^iry    1. 


1962,  In  combat  zones,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FISHXR: 
H  R.  12646.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
Sun  Angelo  Federal  reclamation  project. 
T^jx.is,  to  the  "M.  D.  Bryant  Federal  reclamu- 
tiun  project.  Texas";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  WHARTON: 
H  R.  12647.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  douii- 
tlon  by  Comniodlty  Credit  Corporation  oi 
surplus  feeds  to  State  agencies  tu  pru\ld<' 
feed  for  livestock  In  areas  determined  to  bo 
emergency  areas,  and  for  other  purpose. 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H  R.  12648    A   bill   maklnc   appropriations 
fur  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated   agencies    for    the    fiscal    year    endn^r 
June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNKR: 
H  J.  Res.  827.  Joint  resolution  reqaestiiiv' 
the  President  to  enter  Into  ne80tl.atlon9  wit  > 
Canada  with  respect  to  Imports  of  softwood 
and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  tem- 
porary import  quotas  for  softwood;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H  J.  Res.  828.  Joint  resolution  desit^natini? 
the  bridge  constructed  over  the  Washington 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla,  as  the  "Francis  Case  Me- 
morial Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Du- 
trlctof  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FULTON : 
H.  Res.  734.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  t. 
the  appointment  of  professional  and  clerical 
staffs  of  the  committees  of  the  House;  t  j 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION.S 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  OKONSKI: 
H  R.  12649.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Wltokl 
A.    Lanowski;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H  R   12650    A  bill   for  the  relief  cf  Luelta 
O.  Babb;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Jtidlciarv 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Speaker  Joka  W.  McCoraack  ReceiTes 
Award  for  EiForts  ia  Behalf  of  Cap- 
tiTC  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MA8SACBT7SZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  20,  1962 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mk 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  July  19,  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  the  Honorable  Johk  W. 
McCoRMACK,  was  presented  with  a  most 
significant  and  important  award.  The 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
presented  a  plaque  to  the  Speaker  which 
read: 

Presented  to  John  W.  McCokmack,  Speaker 
of  the  XJJB.  House  of  Representatives,  uncom- 
promising foe  of  totalitarianism,  faithful 
friend  of  the  captive  peoples,  in  grateful 
recognition  of  his  imdaunted  support  of  the 


Soviet-subjugated  nations  in  their  stijugg'^ 
for  liberty. 

Our  Speaker  rightly  deserves  this 
award  for  the  strong  support  that  he 
has  always  given  to  the  captive  nations. 
In  1959,  the  Speaker,  then  majority 
leader,  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Hou&e  of 
Representatives  the  resolution  loiown 
as  the  Captive  Nations  Week  rejsolu- 
tion.  This  resolution  was  very  signifi- 
cant and  gave  much  hope  to  the  tejis  of 
millions  of  people  residing  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  Albania,  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumiania. 
This  resolution  was  an  indication  to  these 
people  that  America  had  not  forgotten 
them  and  that  we  were  still  hopins 
and  working  for  their  emancipation 
from  Soviet  domination  and  thai}  we 
support  them  in  their  efforts  to  regain, 
as  soon  as  possible,  their  liberty  and 
independence. 

The  President  has  just  signed  a  reso- 
lution designating  this  w^eek  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.    It  is  well  and  good  that 


we  do  this.  In  marking  Captive  Nation.^ 
Week  we  bring  to  light  the  fact  that 
Communist  Soviet  dictatorship  has 
caused  more  suffering  to  more  millions 
of  innocent  and  helpless  peoples  than  all 
other  dictatorships  known  In  human 
history.  The  curse  of  Soviet  dictator- 
ship extends  today  from  the  Baltics  to 
Vladivostok,  to  the  isles  of  northern 
Japan  and  to  North  Korea. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  war  at  lea-st 
100  million  peoples  have  been  placed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  under  the  Soviet  dic- 
tatorship, the  preponderant  majority 
of  them  being  in  central,  eastern,  and 
southeastern  Europe.  The  industriou.«;. 
stouthearted  and  liberty-loving  peoples 
in  these  countries  were  relatively  fifv' 
from  dictatorships  in  their  homelands. 
Many  of  them  had  regained  their  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
and  they  all  were  content  with  their  lot 
And  then  came  the  war,  which  was  bad 
enough,  and  in  which  they  all  suffere-l 
immeasurably,  in  a  degree  beyond  our 
imasination.     But  what  followed  after 


tlie  war  proved  even  worse.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war  these  countries  have  been 
drawn  tishtly  within  the  Soviet  domain 
behind  a  veritable  Iron  Curtain,  and 
there  these  people,  in  tens  of  milUons, 
ai-e  captives  of  their  Communist  dicta- 
toi-ships.  Thus  all  of  them  con.stitute 
the  captive  nations. 

The  designation  of  this  week  as  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  the  wish  of  the 
people  of  this  countiy,  as  enacted  by 
ConRress  and  as  proclaimed  by  the 
Pi-esident.  We  shall  continue  to  observe 
the  third  week  of  July  each  year  until 
the  last  of  these  captive  nations  are  free 
and  aic  masteis  of  their  own  destiny.  I 
consider  it  both  an  honor  and  a  duty  to 
raise  my  voice  once  more  in  behalf  of 
these  capUve  nations,  lending  support  to 
their  strupwle  to  free  themselves  from 
Communist  totalitaiian  dictatoiship. 


Assistance  to  the  Captive  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  20.  1962 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  that  I  presented 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 
.Statement  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Mit-ter.  of 
New  York.  Before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Europe  in  Support 
OF   Assistance   to   Captive   Nations    July 
20.   1962 

Madam  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views  before  the  sub- 
committee on  this  vital  subject.  As  once 
again  we  commemorate  Captive  Nations 
Week  the  question  arises:  What  are  we  doing 
and  what  more  can  we  do  to  assist  the  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  CurUiln?  Are  our  ex- 
pressions of  hope  for  their  liberation  mean- 
mgless  cliches?  Have  we  In  reality  already 
written  off  Eastern  and  Central  Europe— the 
Baltic  States,  the  Balkans.  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  even  East  Germany— as 
irrevocably  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  our 
commemoration  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
.smiply  a  vacuous  attempt  to  convince  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  our  support  for  the 
liberation  of  Communist  countries,  and  does 
our  inaction  belie  our  intentions? 

if  liberation  is  interpreted  as  physical 
deliverance  tlirough  military  Intervention, 
then  surely  we  can  be  accused  of  inaction, 
for  direct  Interference  In  eastern  and  central 
Europe.  I  think  all  will  admit,  would  be  folly. 
Soviet  suppressions  of  the  revolts  in  East 
Germany  In  1953  and  in  Poland  in  1956.  the 
blood  bath  in  Hungary,  and  the  raising  of 
the  concrete  wall  in  East  Berlin  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1961  are  convincing  examples  of  the 
Soviet  determination  to  squelch  by  whatever 
means  necessary  any  attempts  to  shake  off 
Communist  rule  within  the  satellites.  Un- 
questionably, direct  military  attempts  by  the 
United  States  to  free  eastern  and  central 
Europe — .islde  from  the  fact  that  they  would 
be  severely  criticized  by  world  public  opinion 
as  Interference  In  domestic  affairs,  as  great 
power  meddling— would  bring  Into  play  the 
full  force  of  Soviet  recriminatory  power. 
Most  likely  such  action  not  only  would  ac- 
complish nothing  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  but 
might  even  provoke  Soviet  missiles  into 
zooming  toward  New  York  and  Washington. 


But  military  intervention  Is  not  the  only 
means  of  MslsUng  the  captive  nations.  In 
this  epoch  of  cold  war  there  are  subtler  and 
less  futile  methods.  For  the  current  battle 
between  the  Communist  and  the  Western 
World  Is  less  a  physical  war  oX  lerrltorlBl 
expansion  than  a  psychological  duel  for  the 
minds  of  men.  and  the  most  effective  weap- 
ons are  words  rather  than  guns.  Thus,  a 
very  ImporUnt  fnctor  in  the  mld-20th-cen- 
lury  labyrinth  of  International  politics  Is 
communication,  and  It  is  by  keeping  the 
channels  of  communication  open  between 
the  free  world  and  the  satelllie  states  of 
Eastern  and  central  Europe,  1  submit,  that 
we  can  best  assist  the  captive  nations  toward 
liberations.  For.  in  communicating  with 
them  we  can  remind  them  of  what  life  in 
the  free  world  is  hke  so  that  they  do  not 
forget  any  way  of  life  but  communism,  so 
they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  gt>al  of  eventual 
liberation  In  ci>mmunicating  with  them  we 
can  constantly  reassure  them  of  our  dedica- 
tion to  our  own  way  of  life,  of  our  humanl- 
TjiTlan  motives,  of  our  support  for  their  right 
to  ireedom. 

And  m  spite  of  Soviet  restrictions  on  rela- 
tions between  the  satellites  and  the  Western 
World,  there  is  one  thing  the  Iron  Curtain 
rannot  keep  out— a  radio  beam  The  Voice 
of  America  is  the  most  effective  single  weapon 
of  the  United  States  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
It£  efficacy  Is  twofold:  It  offers  contact  with 
the  outside  world  to  the  captive  nations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  It  reassures  them  that 
the  West  has  not  forgotten  them;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  presenting  an  undistorted  pic- 
ture of  how  the  West  lives  and  of  what  U.S. 
objectives  are.  It  is  a  most  effective  weapon 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  these  times  of 
cold  war  its  penetration  into  the  satellites 
has  become  such  a  piercing  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  It  has  been  esti- 
mated the  Kremlin  spends  more  money  in 
jamming  Voice  broadcasts  than  the  United 
States  spends  In  producing  them 

With  the  establishment  of  the  US  Infor- 
mation Agency  In  1953  as  an  Independent 
Agency  responsible  for  the  Government's 
oversea  Information  program  the  Voice  of 
America  became  the  radio  network  of  the 
USIA.  The  objectives  of  the  Agency  are: 
( 1 1  to  explain  U.S.  policy  and  goals;  (2)  to 
counter  hastile  propaganda;  (3)  to  demon- 
strate the  harmony  of  U.S.  policies  with  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  other  pyeoples;  and 
(4)  to  promote  understanding  of  the  life  and 
culture  of  the  United  States  Over  200  hours 
of  programs  weekly,  consisting  primarily  of 
factual  news  and  commentary,  are  directed 
toward  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  In  order 
to  overcome  Soviet  Jamming,  programs  orig- 
inating in  Washington  or  in  Munich.  Ger- 
many, are  recorded  at  oversea  relay  bases 
and  then  repeated  over  short,  medium,  and 
long  wave.  Many  programs  are  repeated  at 
peak  listening  periods  throughout  the  day  on 
various  wavelengths.  And  in  spite  of  ex- 
tensive Soviet  attempts  at  Jamming,  reports 
of  defectors  and  letters  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  Indicate  that  the  Voice  of  America 
does  nonetheless  get  through. 

But  are  we  doing  enough?  Could  our  pro- 
gram l>e  more  effective?  The  report  of  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  Information  Ac- 
tivities Abroad  contained  some  telling  con- 
clusions/ The  report  revealed  that  the  toUl 
of  US  information  activities  abroad  consti- 
tuted about  1  percent  of  the  approximate 
total  of  $50  billion  spent  annually  for  na- 
tional security.  The  committee,  not  sur- 
prisingly, recommended  that  our  oversea  in- 
formation efforts  be  increased.  It  pointed 
out  that  our  period  of  history  has  seen  a 
marked  shift  in  the  mission  and  style  of 
diplomacy,  resulting  from  technological  de- 
velopments in  transportation  and  communi- 
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cations,  the  growing  role  of  public  opinjun 
in  world  afTairs,  and  the  persistence  of  the 
ideological,  economic,  and  strategic  struggle 
wuh  the  Communist  world.  These  chances 
pose  a  challenge  we  must  meet 

How  do  our  eJIurts  compare  with  those  oi 
the  Soviet  Union?  it  u  here  that  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  challenge  comes  Into  sharpet-t 
focus.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
amount  spent  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites  In  1957  on  propaganda  lias  been 
listed  as  somewhere  between  »500  und  S750 
million— with  an  additional  1100  million  or 
so  devoted  to  Jamming  free  world  brosid- 
casts  The  USIA  appropriations  for  1962 
on  the  other  hand,  were  a  mere  till  5  mil- 
Mon.  and  the  requested  budget  for  1963  is 
slightly  over  $141,200,000  Obviouslv  in 
order  to  counter  Soviet  propaganda,  otir  ef- 
forts must  be  oj  commensurate  proportions 
In  the  war  of  ideas  we  m\»st  have  the 
nnanclal  resources  to  make  our  ideas  effec- 
tively heard. 

As  ju.st  one  instance  of  the  means  at  our 
disposal  for  countering  Soviet  propaganda 
or  for  presenting  information  withheld  from 
the  public  by  the  Kremlin,  In  November  1961 
the  Voice  of  America  broadcast  to  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  a  program  called  "Have 
You  Been  Told?"  Presented  in  Russian 
English.  Ukrainian.  Georgian,  Armenian  and 
the  Baltic  languages,  the  program  told  about 
the  Soviet  breach  of  the  nuclear  test  mora- 
toMum  while  negotiations  were  still  in  prog- 
ress, the  magnitude  of  the  tests,  the  possible 
con.sequences  of  fallout  for  future  genera- 
tions, and  the  worldwide  protests  against 
the  Soviet  breach  of  the  moratorium  ■ 
Fifty-two  transmitters  were  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  broadcast  was  carried  dur- 
ing 8  hours  of  prime  listening  time.  The 
program  was  repeated  later  to  the  satellite 
countries  on  regular  broadcast  hours.  USIA 
monitors  reported  that  in  spite  of  intense 
efforts,  the  Soviet  Union  was  unable  to  Jam 
the  broadcasts  adequately,  and  that  even  in 
some  areas  of  Moscow  itself,  which  is  heavily 
jammed,  the  broadcast  came  through. 

This  is  one  very  good  example  of  how  the 
United  States  can  seize  the  political  offen- 
sive in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  Our 
policy  must  adapt  Itself  to  the  reality  of 
political  conditions  and  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  new  means  of  direct  con- 
tact with  the  people  of  foreign  countries 
offered  by  modern  communications.  The 
reality  of  political  conditions  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain— the  firm  control  of  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism  over  the  populace  and 
the  determination  of  Moscow  to  hold  on  to 
Its  satellites — dictate  the  futility  and  rash- 
ness of  a  Western  military  offensive  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  possibility  of  direct  contact  with  the 
people  of  these  countries  offers  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  taking  the  political  offensive. 
Programs  such  as  "Have  You  Been  Told?" 
present  facts  about  Soviet  policy  and  Us  im- 
plications which  would  otherwise  never  have 
reached  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Regular  news  programs  keep  these  peoples 
informed  of  what  is  really  happening  in  the 
world  and  act  as  an  antidote  to  Soviet  dis- 
tortion. Explanations  of  our  policies  and 
Information  about  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
United  States  enhance  their  understanding 
of  our  country  and  uncover  the  falsity  of 
Soviet  propaganda. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  broadcasts  in 
themselves  are  a  means  of  communication 
inside  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  are  an  arm  of 
the  free  world  reaching  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  They  reassure  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  that  the  West  has  not  aban- 
doned them.     The  Voice  of  America  is  a  verv 


?    »' 
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■  See    the    Department    of    State    Bulletin, 
Feb  6.  1961,  pp.  185-194. 


■  George  V  Allen.  "Information  Is  a  Two- 
Way  Street."  "Challenge,"  February  1958,  p 
48. 

US    Infcrmation  Agency.  17th  Review  of 
Operations,  July  1  to  Dec.  31.  1961. 
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Important  weapon  "in  the  cold  war  of  words, 
and  It  Is  our  single  most  effective  means  of 
seizing  the  offensive  in  the  psychological  war 
over  eastern  and  central  Europe, 

But  any  weapon,  military  or  political,  ft 
expensive.  TO  be  more  effective,  to  counter 
more  completely  the  challenge  of  Soviet 
propaganda,  USIA's  budget  appropriation 
should  be  increased  so  that  the  Voice  of 
America  can  hammer  at  the  Iron  Curtain 
from  still  more  directions,  so  that  Its  broad- 
casting hours  can  be  extended,  and  so  that 
Its  power  can  be  intensified  in  order  better 
to  combat  Soviet  Jamming. 

In  conclusion,  the  importance  of  the  Voice 
of  America  for  the  captive  nations  of  East- 
ern and  central  Europe  cannot  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow : 

"The  truth  may  not  alone  make  us  free. 
But  we  shall  never  be  free  without  knowing 
the  truth."  ' 


Morf  aatown,  W.-  Va.,  Mnnicipal  Airport 
WiSa  Proyide  for  Modern  Facilities; 
AviatioB  and  Civic  Leaders  Gather 
To  Hear  FAA  OfBcial  Praise  Com- 
mnnity  Progressiveness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  20,  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  14,  1962,  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies were  held  at  the  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  Municipal  Airport,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  aviation  flight 
service  station,  a  new  terminal,  and  a 
West  Virginia  University  classroom - 
hangar  building.  The  construction  of 
these  spacious  and  modern  facilities  on 
the  historic  grounds  of  that  area  is  ample 
testimony  to  the  desire  and  determina- 
tion of  West  Virginians  to  keep  abreast 
of  latest  developments  in  aviation,  and 
to  secure  for  our  citizens  the  broadened 
blessings  which  air  travel  and  transport 
provide. 

In  1960,  progressive  leaders  and  city 
officials  in  Morgantown  sponsored  a 
$790,000  bond  issue,  which  when  com- 
bined with  Federal  matching  funds,  is 
being  used  to  finance  the  construction 
and  expansion  of  the  municipal  airport. 
In,  the  heaviest  turnout  in  their  history 
70  percent  of  these  responsive  West  Vir- 
ginians voted  in  favor  of  the  bond  issue, 
and  thereby  laid  the  groundwork  for 
modernization  now  being  carried  for- 
ward. 

A  new  runway  has  been  constructed 
increasing  the  field  capacity  from  3,600 
feet  to  5.400  feet,  and  opening  it  to  serv- 
ice from  an  increased  variety  of  larger 
aircraft.  A  longer  runway  coupled  with 
the  new  terminal,  flight  service  station; 
and  classroom-hangar  makes  the  Mor- 
gantown airport  among  the  most  mod- 

'  U.S.  Itiformation  Agency.  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, 20th  anniver.'^arv  commemoration,  Mon- 
day. Feb. 26,  1962. 


em  in  the  State,  aiid  certainly  prepages 
additional  expansion  in  the  futurQ. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  airpoi|t  for 
the  ground-breaking  ceremonies,  some 
200  officials  and  guests  gathered  sit  the 
Morgan  Hotel  for  a  congenial  lunnjheon 
presided  over  by  E.  C.  Arkwright.  Chair- 
man of  the  chamber  of  commerce  air- 
port committee. 

Moving  to  the  airfield  the  group  Jieard 
words  of  welcome  from  Dean  Cheater  A. 
Arents.  president  of  the  Morgantown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  presided  at 
the  groimd  breaking.  Also  addressing 
the  gathering  were:  U.S.  Representative 
Harley  O.  Staggers:  Hon.  William  More- 
land,  majority  leader  of  the  West!  Vir- 
ginia State  Senate;  S.  W.  Bobskill,  spe- 
cial assistant  for  community  relations 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  eaist- 
ern  region;  James  A.  Swadley.  preflident 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University;  the  newly  elected  Bdayor 
of  Morgantown,  Hon.  Charles  Bllf;.'=elt; 
and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  in  speaking  to  an  uttcn- 
tive  audience  of  500  civic-mindedi  citi- 
zens and  fiiends  of  West  Virginia  javia- 
tion,  including  the  radio  listeners,  $.  W. 
Bobskill,  an  expert  in  community  rela- 
tions, commented  on  the  progressive  at- 
titude and  high  degree  of  communliy  in- 
terest exhibited  in  support  of  the  new 
consti-uction.  He  likewise  pointed  out 
the  numerous  advantages  which  N^ould 
accrue  to  business  and  industry  in  the 
Morgantown  area  as  a  result  of  incrtased 
airport  capability.  Mr.  Bobskill  Stated 
that:  [ 

A  modern  airport  often  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  community-  that  winf  new 
industry  and  one  ttiat  loses  its  chan«fes  for 
attracting  industry.  [ 

I  am  certain  that  these  words  iia\  e 
real  meaning  for  the  Morgantown  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  for  its  man^f;ing 
director,  James  McCartney,  who  plftnncd 
the  recent  ceremonies. 

Also  representing  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  were:  Allen  Taylor,  Air  Tiaffic 
Control  Area  Supervisor.  WashinJRton. 
D.C.;  Laverne  Dettinger.  chief,  sygtcm.s 
maintenance  district  oflSce.  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.;  Timothy  Hartnett,  Assistant  Chief. 
Establishment  Branch,  and  A.  J.  Naiciso, 
chief,  communication  and  radar  unit. 
New  York,  N.Y.:  Don  Schoeder.  Estoi 
Gans,  Vincent  L.  Kish.  Fred  S.  Hin.son. 
Russell  Leeper.  and  John  E.  Jenning-s.  all 
of  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Air  carrier  service  into  Morgantown 
is  provided  by  the  well  regarded  Lake 
Central  Airlines,  an  organization  that 
has  enjoyed  steady  growth  in  rtcent 
years.  Representing  that  air  earner 
were:  James  W.  E.  Humphrey,  vice  presi- 
dent^or  merchandising;  M.  Blanejf.  di- 
rector of  State  and  community  nela- 
tions,  and  P.  Holliday.  district  maiifmer. 
Local  pei-sonnel  include  Resident  ijlan- 
ager  W.  Zablotsky.  A.  LaMarche,  M.  Cor- 
tez.  P.  Crotty.  and  M.  Balles. 

Immediately  following  the  groimd- 
breaking  a  Lake  Central  aircraft  was 
available  to  fly  interested  spectators 
aloft  for  a  scenic  aerial  view  of  airfield 
facilities  and  the  surrounding  area.  The 
plane  was  piloted  by  Capt.  Zander  Koop. 
with  Lee  Eckeid  acting  as  flight  ofticer, 


and    Miss    Marian    Makin    serving    as 
stewardess. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  truly  inspirmg 
to  witness  the  enthusiastic  cooperation 
that  was  so  evident  in  Morgantown. 
Leaders  in  industry,  community,  educa- 
tion, and  government  have  combined 
their  efforts,  and  are  significantly  con- 
tributing to  the  prosperity  and  promise 
of  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Bobskill's  address,  and  my  own 
remarks  at  these  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.ses 
wire  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.*^  follows: 

Remark.s  by  S  W  Bobskill.  Special  Assist- 
ant FOR  Community  Relations.  Fedesai 
Aviation  Agency.  Eastesn  Region,  at 
Morgantown  Municipal  Airport  Grouno- 

bREAKI.NC  CEREMONIE.S,  MORGANTOWN.  W    Va 

July  14.  1962 

Senator  Randolph.  Congressman  Staggers 
representatives  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia 
honored  guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  ol 
this  wonderful  city  of  Morgantown.  W.  Va  .  it 
is  a  great  pleasvire  for  me  to  appear  here  In 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
help  the  city  in  its  groundbreaking  ceremony 

I  lake  particular  pleasure  in  giving  you  a 
short  resume  about  tiie  new  flight  service  sta- 
tion which  we  are  breaking  ground  for  today 
It  IS  to  be  a  two-level  structure,  housing  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  pilot-brleflng  capabil- 
ities, and  will  provide  for  the  safe  and 
efTirient  conduct  of  flight  and  give  radio  cov- 
er.'iRe  within  an  area  of  400  .square  miles.  The 
building  and  its  equipment  will  be  manned 
Ijy  specialists  who  know  the  entire  area — its 
nnvigiition  aids,  its  airways.  Ita  routes,  and 
it>  weather  Tliere  were  three  local  bldder.s 
fur  the  cf-n-truct!on  of  this  new  buUdlnp 
and  award  was  made  to  the  low  bidder,  the 
Llston  Construction  Co  of  Morgantown 
The  cost  of  the  building  itself  is  $165,638  and 
of  the  electronic  equipment  about  $75,000 
It  will  cover  approximately  4.700  square  feet 
and  actual  construction  will  ,^ begin  rthl'' 
July  16.  with  completion  date  set  for'jan- 
nnry  16.  1963  Commissioning  Is  scheduled 
for  May  30.   1963 

.M  the  lime  the  flight  service  station  was 
established  here  in  January  1945.  seven  men 
were  employed  Today  there  are  22  em- 
ployees, which  clearly  shows  you  the  growth 
P'»entlal 

Senator  Randolph  has  aire  tdv  so  eloquentlv 
covered  the  respi>nsibilities  and  the  value  and 
importance  Of  thus  ground  breaking  that  I 
can  only  say.  "Me.  t(K>  "  But  I  would  like  to 
.say  that  we  pre  indeed  pleased  by  the  pro- 
gressive action  of  your  community  and  of 
your  leaders  You  have  been  striving  for  this 
goal  that  you  have  reached  today  Now,  with 
your  airport  s  further  development,  you  will 
be  able  to  reach  into  space  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  Nations  aviation  program  and  help  your 
community  toward  greater  economic  Ijenefits 

X  believe  you  have  sliown  clearly  your 
aw.irene.ss  of  the  fact  that  a  mtxlern  airport 
often  makes  the  difference  between  a  com- 
munity that  Wins  new  industry  and  one  thai 
loses  it,s  chances  for  attracting  industry 
Before  a  firm  will  plan  to  build  a  new  plant 
or  branch  office  within  an  area.  thi:s  bring- 
ing in  commercial  and  industrial  livelihood 
a  prime  consideration  i.s  that  the  area  must 
have  adequate  air  facilities  .Surveys  Indi- 
cnte  that  in  .Tbout  70  percent  of  the  ca^es 
lark  of  such  facilities  will  rule  out  anv  con- 
sideration. 

Aviation  has  improved  our  modern  way  of 
life.  Tlie  impact  of  the  Jet  age  has  l>een 
felt  in  all  area.-;,  public  and  private,  business 
and  pleasure     It  onte  took  80  days  to  travel 
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around  the  world:  now  it  can  take  i  day 
or  even  literally,  as  our  astronauts  have 
shown,  only  a  few  hours.  It  is  aviation  that 
Jias  profited  the  businessman  In  cutting 
time  and  travel  costs;  that  has  provided  in 
its  jetplanes  the  most  comfortable  mode 
of  travel  ever  developed;  that  enables  peo- 
ple to  see  loved  ones  whom,  only  50  years 
ago.  they  might  never  have  expected  to  see 
again  in  a  lifetime;  that  speeds  precious 
medicines  to  the  critically  ill,  or  the  sick 
to  healing  specialists  and  clinics;  and  that 
brings  previously  unobtainable  delicacies  to 
our  table.  The  progress  of  aviation  has  aided 
in  our  betterment  economically,  culturally 
and  physically. 

During  the  ride  from  the  hotel  to  the  air- 
port. Senator  Randolph  told  me  that  you 
people  have  not  only  contributed  money  and 
time  to  help  build  this  wonderful  airport, 
but  you  all  have  contributed  of  yourselves! 
He  feels  that  each  of  you  have  a  personal 
interest  of  participation  In  this  airport, 
which  I  think  is  a  highly  commendable 
situation.  You  people  have  opened  a  gate 
to  the  world  and  Joined  the  great  aviation 
community  of  the  world  —as  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  other  worlds  in  space. 

Your  wonderful  cooperation  and  great 
endeavor  enhances  the  nationwide  effort  in 
which  you  are  Joined  by  all  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  which  has  resulted  in 
the  Federal  airp<jrt  aid  program  It  is 
through  this  program  that  the  FAA  has  been 
able  to  Invest  over  »1. 700.000  In  helping  to 
develop  this  airport  TTils,  together  with  the 
considerable  moneys  your  community  has 
invested,  has  made  this  venture  an  outstand- 
ing success. 

The  future  offers  us  many  advantages 
Communities  must  strive  to  provide  better 
and  more  efficient  service.  And  this  will  be 
obtained  through  your  cooperation  and  the 
cooperaUon  of  State  officials  such  as  Senator 
Randolph  and  Congressman  Staggers  and 
of  your  local  government  officials  who  are 
willing  to  benefit  from  the  air  age. 

Again.  I  wish  to  compliment  and  congrat- 
ulate you  and  your  government  officials  on 
the  progressive  and  forward  thinking  of  your 
entire  community,  and  particularly  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  leaders  of  the 
University  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  action 
of  all  Of  you  in  the  establishment  of  this 
modern  facility  in  the  fine  citv  of  Morgan- 
town,  W.Va.    God  bless  you 


The  greatness  of  aviation,  however.  Is  not 
confined  to  the  spectacular  alone.  It  flour- 
ishes, rather,  on  it«  ability  to  satisfy  man's 
yearning  for  a  better  way  of  life,  and  ulti- 
mately as  an  instrumentality  for  world  un- 
derstanding among  nations  and  peoples. 

Thus,  we  have  in  America  today  a  vast 
national  air  carrier  system  that  this  year 
will  transport  some  60  million  passengers- 
men,  women,  teenagers,  small  children,  and 
babies— at  speeds  approaching  the  speed  of 
sound  How  fantastic  It  would  have  seemed 
Just  a  few  years  back  to  consider  3n  aged 
couple,  or  a  mother  with  babe  in  arms  trav- 
eling over  600  miles  an  hour.  5  to  6  miles 
atwve  the  earth's  surface  Today  It  is  not 
fajitasiic,  ii  is  commonplace  it  is  our  wav 
of  life. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


Remarks  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  at  Ground- 
breaking Ceremonies,  Municipal  Airport 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  July  14,  1962 

We  gather  today  in  recognition  of  another 
•significant  event  in  the  history  of  aviation  In 
West  Virginia.  I  recall  the  vision  and  vigor 
of  such  leaders  as  Elmer  Prince  and  Bill  Hart. 
lx>ih  of  whom  are  active  now  as  In  the  ear- 
lier days.  I  also  remember  the  effort  of  the 
late  Col.  W.  C.   Greer. 

As  we  break  ground  for  the  construction 
of  a  Federal  aviation  flight  service  sution 
structure,  a  new  terminal,  and  a  West  Vir- 
ginia University  classroom-hangar  buUdlng, 
we  realize  the  far-reaching  changes  which 
flight  has  brought  to  our  environment  and 
concept  of  living. 

Among  recent  developments,  the  most 
amazing  is  the  man-in-space  program  wliich 
has  captured  the  imagination  and  attention 
of  the  entire  world.  Our  astronauts  are 
traveling  over  5.000  miles  an  hour,  over  100 
miles  above  the  earth,  and  experiencing  the 
weird  sensation  of  weightlessness  as  the  fin- 
gers of  gravity  begrudgingly  loosen  their 
grip.  A  decade  ago  we  would  have  looked 
upon  these  feaU;  as  perhaps  the  supreme  ac- 
complishment. Today,  while  thrilled  and 
chiUlenged  with  each  new  achievement,  we 
nevertheless  regard  each  as  a  sort  of  proving 
run  for  something  even  more  .spectacular. 


West  Virginians  are  attuned  to  this  dy- 
namic force  which  has  so  altered  the  globe, 
and  which  holds  sway  over  its  commerce  its 
pleasures,  and  its  military  might. 

The  construction  of  fine  new  facilities  on 
these  historic  grounds  is  ample  testimony 
to  Morgantown  s  desire,  and  determina- 
tion to  keep  abreast  of  latest  developments 
in  aviation,  and  to  secure  for  her  citizens 
the  broadened  blessings  which  air  travel  and 
transport  provide. 

The  new  terminal  building  which  will 
soon  stand  on  this  landmark  of  progress 
will  do  much  to  encourage  and  promote 
air  travel  to  and  from  this  progressive  city 
and  area  and  will  facilitate  the  growth  of 
passenger  traffic.  I  predict  the  time,  not 
too  far  distant,  when  Morgantown  will  gen- 
erate a  daily  average  of  100  passengers,  and 
2,100    each    month. 

Traffic  increases  will  naturaUy  promote 
fa.ster  handling  of  the  malls  (1.800  pounds 
are  now  processed  monthly  i,  and  likewUe 
expand  all  commercial  shipping  of  air  freight 
(now  averaging  7  000  pounds  a  month) 
and  air  express  (at  the  rate  of  3.000  pounds  a 
month  I . 

In  providing  a  classroom-hangar  capa- 
bility under  the  auspices  of  our  fine  State 
university,  we  further  the  alms  of  educa- 
tion m  an  industry  where  constant  research 
and  change  are  the  only  insurances  against 
obsolescence.  Students  will  benefit  im- 
measurably from  the  opportunity  to  study 
and  work  ih  the  mcxlern  laboratory  situa- 
tion   which    is    physically    begun    today. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  flight  service 
station  which  is  to  be  constructed  here 
will  also  make  lasting  contributions  to  the 
convenience  and  safety  of  aircraft  opera- 
tion in  the  Morgantown  complex.  One  of 
over  400  such  stations  In  the  United  States, 
it  will  offer  a  full  range  of  aids  to  air  car- 
riers, private  aircraft,  and  military  planes. 
Among  these  will  be  briefing  and  flight 
planning  assistance,  weather  8ur%-eillance 
and  information  service,  orientation  of  lost 
aircraft,  and  search  and  rescue  operations 
in  the  event  that  such  become  necessary. 

Another  feature,  which  will  be  especially 
valuable  here  at  Morgantown,  is  the  aircraft 
advisory  service.  Acting  as  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  the  control  tower  at  smaller 
airfields,  the  aircraft  advisory  unit  provides 
pilots  with  local  runway,  weather,  and  traf- 
fic information,  and  contributes  to  the  over- 
all safety  of  airport  operations. 

In  their  new  facilities,  the  FAA  flight 
service  station  will  be  a  boon  to  air  travel 
at  Morgantown,  and  throughout  West  Vir- 
ginia and,  yes.  adjacent  States. 

It  Is  with  Justifiable  pride,  therefore,  that 
we  witness  and  participate  In  ceremonies  of 
progress.  We  know  that  this  growth  brings 
convenience,  knowledge,  and  safety  to  our 
citizens — and  more  than  that — it  is  tangible 
evidence  of  the  rapid  and  ever -increasing 
strides  which  man  is  making  In  his  quest 
for  peace. 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  20.  1962 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
big  tendency  is  to  forget  all  about  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  foreign  aid  once 
It  has  cleared  its  legislative  hurdles  and 
outside  of  a  reluctant  groan  here  and 
there,  we  settle  down  to  another  year 
of  complacency  while  the  bureaucratic 
spenders  bestow  our  largesse  all  over  the 
world.  A  close  study  of  the  operation 
of  this  program  gives  little  cause  for 
this  tranquil  attitude.  We  not  only 
waste  great  amounts  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  but  we  also  fail  in  our  effort  to 
promote  freedom  throughout  the  world 
in  all  too  many  cases. 

On  July  19.  1962.  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  three-column,  two-line  head- 
ing which  proclaimed  "Iran  Premier  Re- 
signs— Calling  United  States  Unfair  for 
Not  Giving  Enough  Aid."  Premier  Ali 
Amini  resigned  in  a  huff,  according  to  the 
article,  and  we  were  to  blame.  He  told  a 
news  conference  that  U.S.  aid  to  Iran 
was  far  less  than  that  given  other  coim- 
tiles  of  comparable  size  and  need.  No 
thanks  for  what  we  had  done— just 
blame  us  for  not  giving  enough.  By 
what  right  do  any  of  these  recipients 
Question  the  aid  we  give  to  them? 
What  has  happened  to  old-fashioned 
gratitude? 

Indon<jsia  shows  constantly  that  it 
does  not  deserve  our  foreign  aid  by  its 
actions  in  establishing  a  totalitarian  re- 
gime and  repression  of  free  thought. 
Recently,  President  Sukarno  announced 
the  outlawing  of  all  political  and  social 
organizations  which  refuse  to  accept  his 
•guided  democracy"  doctrine.  Included 
were  three  worldwide  organizations,  the 
Masonic  Lodge,  Rotary,  and  the  Rosi- 
crucians. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  how  well 
we  are  winning  friends  was  indicated  by 
an    announcement    which   the    Govern- 
ment made  on  the  day  after  the  $4.6  bil- 
lion  giveaway  program   was  passed  by 
the  Congress.     It  should  lead  the  avid 
foreign-aid  worshippers  to  wonder  a  lit- 
tle.    Some  backgroimd  is  necessary  to 
put  the  story  in  its  proper  perspective. 
Under  Public  Law  480  which  provides 
for  dispo.sal  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities abroad,  the  United  States  has 
accumulated  foreign  cunencies  through 
sales  of  these  products.     The  public  is 
lulled  into  undeserved  complacency  when 
it  reads  tiiat  we  sell  10  million  tons  of 
our  wheat  to  India  because  they  think 
of  this  in  the  normal  business  transac- 
tion sensf.    What  happens  is  something 
entirely  different.    We  accept  their  cur- 
rencies in  paj-ment  and  then  agree  not 
to  use  them  except  for  specific  purposes 
such  as  defraying  the  costs  of  U.S.  em- 
bassies in  their  cotm tries.    We  accumu- 
late these  currencies  and  do  not  con- 
vert them  to  dollars  which  could  case 
our  balance -of -payments  plight.     Thus. 


l: 
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a  country  gets  foreign  aid  by  the  front 
door  and  foreign  aid  by  the  back  door 
although  the  latter  transaction  is  car- 
ried on  the  "plus"  side  of  the  books  and 
counted  in  ovu-  "favorable"  balance  of 
trade. 

What  is  more,  a  major  portion  of  these 
local  currencies  thus  held  are  loaned  to 
the  purchasing  country  to  pay  local  costs 
of  development  projects.  No  matter  how 
hard  we  try  to  give  the  money  away  and 
spend  it  for  the  limited  legitimate  pur- 
poses, we  still  accumulate  these  foreign 
currencies  by  the  billions. 

Now  enters  the  picture  the  strange 
\  story  I  started  to  tell.  The  United  States 
is  in  more  trouble  than  its  leaders  will 
admit.  We  have  been  in  the  position  for 
several  months  of  literally  begging  on 
bended  knee  that  foreign  nations — past 
and  present  beneficiaries  of  our  larg- 
esse— help  us  out.  "Please  do  not  draw 
out  any  more  gold.  Please  repay  us 
somethUig  on  our  billion -dollar  loans. 
Please  help  us  get  over  our  gold,  dollar, 
and  balance-of-pasonents  crisis."  we 
plead.  One  such  request  was  a  trivial 
one  which  had  to  do  with  these  local  cur- 
rencies we  hold.  In  September  of  last 
year,  the  Congress  amended  the  law  to 
permit  the  sale  of  these  currencies  for 
dollars  to  the  American  tourists.  Thus 
we  would  stop  a  small,  minute  trickle  of 
our  dollars  overseas  and  their  resulting 
return  to  this  country  as  a  demand  for 
gold,  and  so  forth. 

In  nine  countries  we  have  built  up 
huge  holdings  of  currencies.  We  asked 
them  to  help  us  out  and  let  us  sell  a 
small  part  of  our  holdings  to  American 
nationals  who  will  be  traveling  to  their 
country.  What  was  the  answer?  You 
guessed  it,  a  resounding  "No."  The 
countries  refusing  were  Burma,  India, 
Indonesia,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Syria  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  "permitted"  the  favor.  The 
following  table  gives  the  value  in  dollars 
of  the  foreign  currency  of  the  nine  coun- 
tries held  by  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  given  up  to  June 
30. 1961 : 
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You  can  see  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  Inconsequential  amounts.  "These 
countries  will  continue  to  get  our  dollars 
by  new  foreign  aid  and  in  addition  will 
have  the  advantage  of  not  having  to  use 
any  dollars  to  purchase  the  agricultural 
commodities  since  we  accept  their  cur- 
rency and  then,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, take  It  out  of  circulation  and  give 
them  an  indirect  loan  for  that  exact 
amount.  Such  nonsense  as  this  must 
Stop.  We  hold  their  currencies  far  be- 
yond any  foreseeable  need  in  the  future. 
We  should  either  demand  they  allow  this 
convertibility  or  deduct  the  amount  from 
their  direct  dollar  aid. 


The  point  to  remember  is  that  we  art 
supposed  to  be  helping  them  and  theti 
we  get  little  reciprocity.  If  we  were  askj- 
ing  for  anything  that  seemed  unfair,  i|t 
would  be  one  thing,  but  this  is  not  thfe 
case.  Many  of  these  countries  think  theV 
have  us  where  they  want  us.  As  in  Latin 
America,  we  find  the  ironic  twist  that  the 
countries  who  receive  the  least  aid  are 
usually  the  most  willing  to  help  wha^ 
asked. 


Statement  of  Representative  A.  S.  Het]- 
lonf ,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  Upob 
Introduction  of  New  Bills  for  Reform 
of  Personal  and  Corporate  Income 
Tax  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    FLOaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  20,  1962 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  und^f 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  tO 
incorporate  in  the  Record  the  following 
statement  in  connection  with  my  bill, 
H.R.  12632,  for  the  reduction  of  corpoi- 
rate  and  individual  income  tax  rates 
which  I  introduced  today. 

Statement  of  Representative  A.  S  HeBi- 
LONC,  Jr.,  Demochat,  of  Florida,  TJpoV 
Introduction  of  New  Bills  for  Reform 
OF  Personal  and  Corporate  Income  TaK 
Rates 

Because  of  the  growing  belief  that  CoOh 
gress  should  enact  net  Income  tax  reductia<i 
this  year,  we  have  today  introduced  identic- 
cal  new  tax  rate  reform  bills,  H.R.  12636 
and  H.R.  12633.  These  are  confined  to  Tt<- 
form  of  individual  and  corporate  income  taX 
rates,  over  a  5-year  period  beginning  Janu*- 
ary  1,  1963.  These  bills  do  not  deal  witft 
depreciation  reform,  or  the  taxation  of  capl» 
tal  gains  and  estates  and  gifts,  as  provided  in 
our  bills  H.R.  2030  and  H.R.  2031,  Introduced 
in  January  1961.  If  tax  rate  reform  is  not 
enacted  during  this  session  of  Congress,  wt 
will  decide  In  January  1963  whether  to  con* 
nne  the  bills  we  would  expect  to  Introduce  at 
that  time  to  the  Income  tax  rate  area,  or  tx> 
reencompass  one  or  more  of  the  other  thre* 
areas. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  12632  and  H.R.  1263^ 
would  improve  the  business  climate  and  tli« 
public  psychology,  creating  optimism  for  tl^ 
future.  It  would  induce  forward  buslnes* 
planning  in  anticipation  of  the  reform  of 
growth-retarding  income  tax  rates  over  thrt 
5-year  period.  We  believe  enactment  of  th*» 
orderly  plan  would  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
well-being  for  the  American  people  and 
strength  for  our  Nation.  In  Improving  th^ 
hopes  and  attitudes  for  the  future,  we  b»* 
lieve  that  enactment  of  this  plan  would  hav0 
a  more  favorable  effect  on  the  economy  iq 
the  short-range  than  a  large,  immediate 
one-bite  tax  reduction. 

Our  economy  is  one  of  the  more  t;ix.i 
oppressed  among  major  producing  natioiiH 
of  the  world.  H.R.  12632  and  H  R.  12638 
would  establish  a  rule  of  reasonableness 
minimizing  the  Income  tax  factor  as  a  deter- 
rent to  Investing  in  our  Nation's  future. 

This  would  create  confidence  abroad,  afi 
well  as  at  home,  that  the  American  economy 
will  throw  off  its  indecision,  and  move  up- 
ward toward  strong,  sustained  economic 
growth.  Such  confidence,  and  improvement 
in  the  productivity  and  growth  oi  our  e.  o-i- 


omy.  mli^ht  go  a  long  way  toward  resolving 
the  twin  problems  of  the  balance  of  Interna- 
tional payments  and  the  gold  outflow. 

This  legislation  places  the  greatest  em- 
phasis on  stringent  compression  of  the 
steeply  graduated  rates  of  individual  tax 
These  rates,  which  go  to  a  top  of  91  percent, 
and  reach  50  percent  at  the  $16,000  bracket 
of  taxable  income,  choke  off  venture  capital 
at  Its  source,  retard  capital  mobility,  dis- 
courage risk  taking,  suppress  incentives,  limit 
the  starting  and  development  of  new  busi- 
nesses, and  thus  seriously  curtail  Job  crea- 
tion. Ruthless  graduation  is  the  bane  of 
small  business,  and  of  the  man  on  the  ladder 
In  placing  stiff  penalties  on  hard  work  and 
long  hours,  the  graduated  rates  are  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  universal  principle  of  more 
compensation  for  extra  effort  and  achieve- 
ment 

Over  a  5-year  period,  under  H.R.  12632  and 
H.R.  12633,  the  top  rate  of  individual  tax 
would  be  reduced  to  42  percent,  and  the  50- 
percent  rate  to  23  percent,  with  other  grad- 
uated rates  lowered  In  a  consistent  pattern 
(See  apps  A  and  B.i  In  addition,  the  first 
bracket  rate  of  20  percent  would  be  lowered 
to  15  percent,  assuring  a  minimum  reduction 
of  25  percent  to  every  personal  taxpayer. 

The  combined  top  rate  of  corporate  tax 
would  be  reduced  2  percentage  points  a  year, 
or  from  52  to  42  percent,  over  the  5-year  pe- 
riod. (See  app  C  )  The  new  top  rate  of 
42  percent  would  still  be  over  10  percent 
higher  than  the  38-percent  top  rate  of  cor- 
porate tax  between  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war. 

In  setting  the.se  rate  reductions,  we  have 
been  particularly  mindful  of  the  need  to  re- 
store to  our  economy  the  benefits  of  mobile 
venture  capital  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
The  top  individual  rate  is  set  at  the  same 
level  as  the  top  corporate  rate  because  there 
is  no  reason  why  an  unincorporated  business, 
a  professional  person  or  other  individual 
should  have  to  pay  a  higher  top  rate  of  tax 
than  a  corporate  taxpayer.  Furthermore,  the 
lower  the  top  rate  of  individual  tax,  the 
greater  will  be  the  protection  for  all  middle 
bracket  Uxpayers.  Proposals  for  higher  top 
rates  of  tax  inevitably  carry  with  them  higher 
rates  through  the  critical  middle  brackets. 

Ba.sed  on  current  income  levels,  and  for  a 
full  year  of  tax  liability,  the  revenue  effect 
of  each  years  reductions  under  our  legisla- 
tion would  be  approximately  $3.7  billion 
However,  the  revenue  effect  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  from  the  first  cuts  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1963.  would  be  only  somewhat  In  ex- 
cess of  $1  billion,  with  the  remainder  being 
carried  over  Into  fiscal  year  1964.  In  the 
1964  year,  the  revenue  effect  from  the  Jan- 
uary 1.  1963.  cute,  plus  6  months'  effect  of 
January  1.  1964,  cuts,  would  be  something 
over  $4  7  billion— not  taking  Into  account 
any  Influence  exerted  on  economic  activity 
and  hence  revenues. 

Of  the  annual  $3.7  billion  revenue  effect 
approximately  $2.7  billion  would  result  from 
reduction  in  the  individual  tax.  and  $1  bil- 
lion from  reduction  In  the  corporate  income 
tax  At  the  end  of  the  5-year  period,  the 
revenue  effect — or  tax  savings— computed 
from  current  income  levels,  would  be  ap- 
proximately $13  5  billion  from  the  Individual 
tax  cuts,  and  $5  billion  from  the  corporate 
tax  cuts  or  a  total  of  $18.5  billion. 

Of  the  Individual  tax  savings,  about  half, 
or  $6.7  billion,  would  come  from  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  first  rate  from  20  to  15  percent 
in  the  0  to  $2.0O0  taxable  income  bracket. 
with  the  remainder  resulting  from  the  com- 
pression of  the  graduated  rates;  about  40  per- 
cent, or  $54  billion,  from  reducing  the  mid- 
dle-bracket rates  from  their  current  range 
of  22  43  percent  to  a  new  range  of  16-21  per- 
cent: and  the  remainder,  or  a  little  over  10 
pjrcrnt.  or  $1.4  billion,  from  reducing  the 
high -bracket  rates  from  47  91  percent  to  a 
ncH    range  of  22  42  percent.     (See  app.  D) 
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A  valid  question  Is:  What  would  happen 
to  revenue-8  while  these  reductions  were 
being  put  Into  effect?  The  answer  is  that 
economic  growth  will  enlarge  the  tax  base 
and  thus  p.-ovlde  the  revenues  to  finance  the 
reductions.  However,  until  after  all  of  the 
reductions  have  been  put  into  effect,  the 
revenue  imrease  probably  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  finance  the  reductions,  and  provide 
margin  for  any  further  significant  Increase 
in  Federal  s[>ending.  More  specifically,  for 
each  1  percent  annual  lncrea,se  In  gross  na- 
tional product.  Federal  revenues  are  In- 
creased by  about  $1  billion.  Thus,  an  aver- 
age annual  Increase  In  GNP  of  approximately 
4  percent  would  reimburse  the  Treasury  for 
the  revenue'  effects  of  the  annual  rate  reduc- 
tions. Our  legislation  in  effect  gives  priority 
to  using  tills  revenue  Increase  for  tax  rate 
reform  lnst»?ad  of  for  Increased  spending.  As 
In  our  earlier  bills,  we  have  Included  a  pro- 
vii-ion  contemplating  the  poetponement  of 
rate  reductions,  aft«r  the  initial  cuts,  if  In- 
creased spending  threatens  budget  unbal- 
ance. This  provision  will  provide  the  public 
and  the  Government  a  clear  choice  each  year 
as  to  the  benefits  to  be  exp>ected  from  another 
step  In  tax  rate  reform,  as  compared  with 
greater  spending. 

The  objective  as  well  as  the  form  of  the 
legislation  we  offer  is  In  sharp  contrast  with 
other  proposals  calling  for  tax  reduction  as 
an  emergency  measure  to  improve  the  im- 
mediate economic  situation.  The  evidence 
does  seem  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  an 
economic  downturn  in  the  near  future. 
However,  when  our  economic  situation  Is 
viewed  in  longer  perspective,  we  find  that 
the  problem  is  not  one  of  ups  and  downs  in 
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the  business  cycle.  Instead,  it  Is  a  problem 
of  chronic  and  fundamental  inability  of  the 
economy  to  realize  its  full  potential  and  to 
move  ahead  at  a  satisfactory,  average  annual 
growth  rate.  The  sluggish  state  of  growth 
has  persisted  through  the  ups  as  well  as  the 
downs  going  back  to  the  mid-1950's.  Each 
upswing  seems  to  fall  a  little  bit  shorter  of 
getting  back  to  an  adequate  growth  trend. 
We  can  hardly  blame  this  on  the  absence  of 
Federal  deficits,  and  hence  it  does  not  seem 
that  a  one-shot  tax  cut  designed  to  Inject 
greater  demand  in  the  current  economy 
would  deal  with  the  fundamental  chronic 
problem. 

Growth  comes  from  capital  formation. 
The  greater  the  capital  supply,  the  greater 
will  be  the  growth  of  any  economy.  An  au- 
thoritative study  became  available  last  E>e- 
cember  which  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
Government  spending  and  taxing  policies  are 
a  basic  cause  of  our  inadequate  economic 
growth.  I>r.  Simon  Kuznets.  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  is  the  author 
of  this  study. 

Although  the  data  used  in  his  study  did 
not  extend  beyond  1955,  he  found  a  per- 
sistent trend  of  net  capital  formation  (new 
capital  Investment  over  and  above  that  re- 
quired for  replacement  of  preexisting  as- 
sets) as  a  consistenly  declining  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  It  is  clear  from  hU 
analysis  that  the  principal  cause  of  this 
trend  of  too  little  net  new  capital  formation 
is  the  combination  of  public  spending  and 
taxing  policies  which  takes  so  much  capital 
away  from  the  private  economy.  After  ex- 
tensive analysis.  Dr.  Kuznets  dismisses  the 
claim  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  In- 
vestment opportunities,  and  gives  support  to 
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the  opposite  theory  that  the  basic  problem 
Is  an  Inadequate  rate  of  new  savings.  While 
noting  the  contribution  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge And  technological  skill  to  Improvement 
of  our  economic  productivity.  Dr.  KuzneU 
corrolxjrates  the  view  that  training  and  tech- 
nological advance  create  the  need  for  more 
rather  than  less  capital,  stating:  "One  per- 
sistent bottleneck  in  the  use  of  knowledge 
in  economic  production  has  been  the  scarcity 
of  the  resources  for  the  production  of  capital 
goods  needed  for  the  application  of  new 
knowledge." 

As  we  look  abroad,  we  find  that  higher 
growth  rates  in  every  case  are  based  on  a 
higher  input  of  new  capital.  When  we  look 
back  on  the  development  of  our  own  tax 
system  over  the  past  30  years,  we  find  that 
there  has  been  but  limited  realization  of  the 
strangling  effects  of  excessive  tax  rates  on 
capital  formation,  economic  growth  and  Job 
creation.  These  effects  are  compounded  by 
the  Ir.tense  competitiveness  of  the  American 
economy.  The  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  current  situation  is  the  Increasing  rec- 
ognition of  the  tax  rate  drag  on  economic 
grow^th. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  a  much  higher  rate 
of  economic  growth  than  the  average  over 
recent  years,  we  believe  that  our  program  is 
a  moderate  one;  that,  while  the  projected 
totals  of  tax  savings  are  large  in  comparison 
with  proposals  for  immediate,  one-shot  re- 
ductions, the  total  is  not  large  in  relation  to 
the  great  need  for  more  capital  for  more 
growth;  and  that  spacing  out  the  tax  reduc- 
tions over  a  period  of  years  is  the  only  prac- 
tical approach  for  achieving  the  needed  rate 
reform  within  the  framework  of  a  balanced 
budget. 
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Appendix  C. — Corporate  tax  rate  rediictitfi^ 
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Statement  ia  Snmiort  of  Federal 
Employee  Salary  Increases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  20, 1962 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement'  I  presented  to 
the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  increased  salaries 
for  Federal  employees  on  June  28,  1962: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer,  a 
reprksxmtatrvk  in  congress  i^om  the 
State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MxTLTKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful 
to  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  of  pending  proposals 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees. 
In  those  Etiropean  countries  from  which  this 
country  derives  the  predominant  part  of  Its 
heritage,  as  well  as  In  most  countries 
throughout  the  world,  governnient  em- 
ployees from  upper  to  lower  echelons  are 
highly  respected  members  of  their  commu- 
nities simply  because  they  represent  the 
government.  In  some  countries,  to  repre- 
sent the  government  is  to  be  feared.  This 
latter  relationship,  of  course,  abominates  the 
raison  d'etre  of  government.  The  tendency 
in  this  country  has  been  toward  the  other 
extreme — to  underevaluate  the  importance 
and  worth  of  Government  service. 


Respect  for  a  given  profession  or  vocation 
is  expressed  In  terms  of  "public  image  "  alld 
financial  remuneration.  The  attitude  thfat 
less  ability  and  competence  is  required  ft>r 
Government  service  than  for  other  types  bf 
employment  has  been  a  regrettable  attribute 
of  the  received  notion  of  our  national  char- 
acter. The  levels  of  Income  of  governmental 
employees  have  not  consistently  reflected  tie 
extent  of  their  responsibilities  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  performance. 

That  these  observations  are  not  idle  aijd 
empty  generalizations  has  been  abundantly 
borne  out  by  such  studies  made  of  the  prob- 
lem by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Advisory  Panel 
on  Federal  Pay  Systems,  and  by  McKlnscy  & 
Co.,  Inc. — a  private  firm  retained  by  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  in  1961.  Last  year  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  extended  its  annufil 
survey  of  blue-collar  and  clerical  pay  rates 
in  private  enterprise  to  include  such  pro- 
fessional positions  as  chemists,  lawyers.  alJd 
such  administrative  positions  as  managers 
and  directors  up  to  grade  GS-15  equlvalen1|s. 
S(5on  after,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
made  case  studies  In  21  large  firms  of  salaries 
for  such  Job  categories  as  plant  manage- 
ment, personnel-industrial  relations,  flnane)e, 
law,  and  science-engineering  at  levels  equti- 
alent  to  Federal  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  afld 
GS-18.  The  results  of  both  these  studies 
provide  overwhelming  evidence  that  (Da 
discrepancy  exists  between  private  and  FeiJ- 
eral  pay  scales  above  the  first  four  Fedetftl 
grades,  and  (2)  that  the  higher  the  grades 
compared,  the  greater  that  discrepancy  be- 
comes. To  be  more  specific,  in  the  business 
firms  studied,  men  doing  work  equivalent  to 
GS-12  received  on  the  average  14  percent 
more  pay  than  Federal  employees;  to  GS-lp, 
18.  the  gap  Jumps  to  60,  90,  and  115  percent 


more;  to  GS-15,  37  percent  more.  At  levels 
of  work  corresponding  to  GS-16,  GS  17,  OS- 
18,  the  gap  Jumps  to  60,  90,  and  115  percent 
more  pay  on  the  average,  respectively.  The 
findings  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Pay 
Systems  confirmed  these  resiilts.  and  it  con- 
cluded from  them  that  the  Federal  pay  scales 
should  be  adjusted  upward  on  a  basis  of 
comparability  with  private  industry  and  that 
this  principle  should  be  applied  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  comparison  made 
by  McKlnsey  A:  Co.,  Inc  ,  of  the  pay  of  non- 
governmental employee.s  doing  work  and  as- 
suming responsibilities  similar  to  work  done 
and  responsibility  assumed  by  employees  of 
the  State  of  New  York  over  a  range  of  posi- 
tions and  levels  showed  essentially  the  same 
relationships  as  those  revealed  by  the  afore- 
mentioned studies  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  causes  producing  this  situation  are  not 
difficult  to  discover  and,  in  fact,  are  com- 
monly known.  By  law,  Congress  alone  bears 
the  power  and  responsibility  to  set  Federal 
pay  scales.  Traditionally.  Congress  has 
tended  to  set  them  below  comparable  pay 
levels  in  industry  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
and  beliefs  such  as:  lower  salaries  meet  with 
less  voter  resistance;  lower  salaries  mean 
lower  cost  of  Government,  hence  lower  Uixes; 
Government  employment  is  less  demanding 
of  skill  and  yields  greater  job  security  than 
private  employment. 

Each  of  the  Justifications  Is  invalid  in  tlie 
context  of  modern  developments  and  prob- 
lems. The  American  public  is  becoming 
Increa.slngly  better  Informed  of  the  need  for 
the  best  possible  Government  during  these 
times  of  unprecedented  peacetime  chal- 
lenges, crises,  and  competition,  and  expects 
and  demands  the  best  of  Government,  and 
rightly  so.     Not  only  are  exi>anded  Oovern- 
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ment  services  necessary  as  a  result  of  the 
postwar  population  explosion  and  defense  de- 
mands, but  higher  general  levels  of  In- 
come and  problems  of  increasingly  greater 
complexity  and  scope  have  exerted  strong 
pressures  for  expanded  and  improved  gov- 
ernmental services. 

The  prejudices  and  customs  that  created 
inequalities  In  pay  for  Federal  workers  rep- 
resent a  margin  of  error  In  our  actual  way 
of  life  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  toler- 
ate. The  pace  of  the  sixties  Is  such  that  the 
resultant  inefficiencies  and  losses  of  human 
talent  will  substantially  reduce  our  ability  to 
compete  successfully  with  friendly  nations, 
win  seriously  jeopardize  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain our  strength  in  relation  to  antagonistic 
nations,  and  will  dangerously  undermine  our 
chances  of  survival  In  time  of  war.  Current 
efforts  to  fulfill  these  obligations  are  con- 
tinually being  frustrated  because  of  existing 
Government  pay  scales.  Government  offi- 
cials who  are  respyonslble  for  recruiting 
highly  skilled  men  for  critical  Government 
posts  are  painfully  aware  of  the  truth  and 
Importance  of  that  fact.  To  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations, the  Government  today  needs  an 
amazing  range  and  variety  of  special  skills. 
The  men  possessing  these  skills  are  scarce, 
and  the  demand  both  In  Government  and 
private  Industry  is  very  great,  hence  the 
competition  Is  keen.  Under  existing  pay 
legislation,  the  Federal  Government  almost 
invariably  comes  out  second  best.  Thus,  the 
prospective  Federal  employee  far  too  com- 
monly is  making  personal  sacrifices,  some- 
times of  heroic  proportions.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  pay  less  than  the  going 
wage  is  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

The  result  is  that  Important  positions  re- 
main vacant  or  filled  for  a  very  short  time  as 
businesses  siphon  off  the  most  competent 
with  offers  the  Government  cannot  ap- 
proach. This  means  that  critical  problems 
remain  unsolved.  Government  employees 
must  work  extra  hours  without  comi>ensa- 
tlon.  or  crucial  assignments  are  contracted 
to  private  firms  at  high  fees,  decUlons  are 
made  on  less  than  expert  advice,  and  vast 
sums  of  money  are  spent  In  very  inefficient 
ways. 

The  plight  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  dramatically  illustrates  the  irony  and 
contradictions  that  result  from  the  Gov- 
ernments attempt  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands made  on  it  under  existing  pay  scales 
as  well  as  provides  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  serious  shortage  of  highly  skilled  per- 
sonnel, in  this  case  research  scientists.  In 
the  June  2.  1962,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  in  an  article  by  Don  Oberdorfer 
entitled  'Help  Wanted  in  Washington,"  Dr. 
James  A.  Shannon,  now  in  his  seventh  year 
;i-s  Dircctcir  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  is  cited  as  one  of  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral officials  who  are  having  great  difficulty 
in  recruiting  qualified  men  for  important 
governmental  posts.      (Reads:  ]     , 

■  Most  of  the  Institutes'  money  is  granted 
to  laboratories  and  investigators  outside  the 
Government.  But  Shannon  relies  on  a  staff 
corps  of  .some  130  top  professional  men  for 
leadership,  research  direction  and  technical 
advice  on  the  whole  program.  During  the 
past  2  years  Shannon  has  lost  one  in  every 
fi^  e  of  this  group  He  has  found  it  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  to  replace  them. 

"The  National  Cancer  Institute  carries 
with  it  the  hopes  and  fears  of  millions  of 
-Americans.  Yet  a  top  leadership  Job  In  can- 
cer research  was  vacant  for  more  than  a 
year  while  Shannon  sought  a  replacement. 
Eight  skilled  cancer  surgeons  are  needed; 
only  two  were  available  at  the  end  of  last 
year  Research  suffers.  The  quest  for  a 
qualified  research  pediatrician  has  con- 
tinued unsuccessfully  for  7  years.  A  senior 
scientific  post  in  the  Drug  Research  Section 
has  gone  begging  for  a  year:  10  qualified 
scientists  turned  it  down.     All  were  earning 


at  least  $5,000   a   year  more   than  Shannon 
could  pay. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Pay  is  Dr.  Shannons  greatest  problem. 
'The  men  we  want  are  often  fascinated  by 
the  program  and  say  they  want  to  come. 
Then  they  add  they  Just  can't  afford  It," 
he  reports. 

Sharply  in  contrast  to  this,  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  stated 
in  a  recent  report,  based  on  a  study  made  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee, that  Congress  has  been  overzealous  in 
appropriating  money  for  health  research, 
that  NIH.  in  effect.  Is  appropriating  more 
money  than  it  can  effectively  use.  Here 
then,  is  a  Government  agency  being  charged 
with  receiving  excessive  appropriations  that 
cannot  attract  the  men  It  needs  In  critical 
posu  because  of  existing  pay  legislation. 

Obviously,  the  situation  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue.  Legislation  must  be  enacted 
as  soon  as  possible  that  will  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  compete  reasonably  with 
business  and  State  and  local  governments 
for  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  talent.  It  Is 
both  logical  and  necessary  that  the  principle 
of  comparability  be  applied  to  both  pay 
scales  and  pay  policy  if  pay  legislation  Is  to 
be  truly  effective.  The  pay  scales  must  not 
only  be  adjusted  upward  to  more  nearly  ap- 
proximate salaries  for  corresponding  levels 
and  descriptions  of  work  in  private  Industry, 
but  Government  officials  should  also  be  au- 
thorized to  offer  appropriate  starting  salaries 
to  applicants  with  superior  training  and  ex- 
perience and  to  reward  exceptional  service 
and  performance  with  extraordinary  pay 
raises.  Both  these  policies  constitute  stand- 
ard practice  In  business. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Multer. 


Prop-am  for  Relief  of  Tobacco  Fanners 
Sostainiiif  Disaster  Losses  From  Nat- 
ural Causes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  20.  1962 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  12640) 
to  amend  the  provLsions  of  the  Agricul- 
tui-al  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  relating  to 
tobacco  to  permit  increased  allotments  to 
compensate  producers  of  flue-cured  to- 
bacco for  production  losses  sustained 
through  natural  disaster. 

This  bill  should  be  of  particular  inter- 
est to  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  represent  districts  in  which  flue- 
cured  tobacco  is  grown.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  take  this  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  regarding  the  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation,  the  basic  principle  of 
the  bill  and  my  views  in  regard  to  the 
stabilizing  influence  the  bill  would  have 
on  the  tobacco  program  if  enacted. 

NEED    FOR    THIS    TYPE    OF    LEGISLATION 

Many  tobacco  producers  throughout 
the  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Belt  are  "family 
farmers."  They  have  relatively  small 
allotments  of  5  acres  or  less.  Their 
tobacco  crop  is  their  chief  source  of  live- 
lihood. 

When  these  producers  incur  a  sizable 
crop  loss  due  to  natural  disaster,  they 


are  in  serious  financial  difficulty.  Such 
losses  often  occur  when  the  crop  is  ready 
for  harvesting  and  the  producer  already 
has  a  majtimum  investment  in  it. 

Certain  farms  are  located  in  such  ek>-  « 
sitions — along    river    bottoms,    and    so 
forth — that  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
the  same  farm  to  incur  a  severe  loss  for 
2 — or  even  more — successive  years. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  two 
Federal  programs  to  help  alleviate  these 
losses.  They  are  first.  Federal  all-risk 
crop  insurance;  and,  second,  emergency 
loan.s  made  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  counties  which  have 
been  declared  emergency  disaster  areas. 

All -risk  crop  insurance  on  tobacco  is 
limited  by  law  to  approximately  $375  to 
$710  per  acre.  Reliable  figures  show  that 
these  figures  will  not  even  cover  the 
farmer's  cash  investment  if  he  has  a 
severe  loss  late  in  the  crop  season. 

FHA  emergency  loans,  at  best,  only 
afford  the  fanner  an  opportunity  to 
spread  his  loss  over  a  longer  period,  leav- 
ing him  no  opportunity  to  recoup  any 
part  of  it. 

Commercial  insurance  on  unharvested 
tobacco  is  available  to  protect  the  pro- 
ducer only  against  loss  from  hail.  No 
commercial  insurance  is  available  to 
protect  him  against  loss  from  drought, 
wind,  flood,  fire,  or  any  natural  disaster 
other  thaa  hail. 

PRINCIPLE    or    THE    BILL 

HR.  12640  is  primarily  designed  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  help  himself.  It 
does  not  provide  for  any  new  Federal 
subsidy:  direct  or  indirect. 

Simply  stated,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  create  a  na- 
tional emergency  reserve  allotment 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  regular  national 
allotment.  A  producer  incurring  a  loss 
of  20  percent  or  more  from  natural  dis- 
aster can  apply  for  an  Mnergency  allot- 
ment for  the  next  ensuing  year. 

By  limiting  an  emergency  reserve  al- 
lotment to  those  farmers  who  incurred 
a  loss  of  20  percent  or  more  based  on 
their  average  production  for  the  preced- 
ing 5 -year  period,  we  will  prevent  abuses 
of  the  program  and  special  allotments 
based  on  normal  variations  and  fluctua- 
tions in  production. 

By  limiting  the  total  emergency  allot- 
ment reserve  to  5  jjercent  of  the  na- 
tional allotment,  we  are  assured  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  the  opera- 
tion of  this  bill  result  in  serious  over- 
production. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  extremely  ac- 
curate system  of  measuring  the  produc- 
er's loss,  as  it  uses  his  actual  proiduction 
based  on  sales  for  the  preceding  5-year 
period  as  the  basis  for  determining  his 
normal  production. 

STABILIZING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BILL 

All  agriculture  is  necessarily  a  hit-or- 
miss  proposition  and  the  farmer  recog- 
nizes that  he  must  asstune  a  certain 
amount  of  risk.  At  times,  he  may  be 
greatly  helped  by  natural  disaster  in  an- 
other area  which  results  in  a  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  a  particular  crop,  thus 
increasing  the  price. 

Flue-cured  tobacco,  however,  unlike 
many  other  crops,  can  only  be  produced 
in   a  limited  geographical  area  and   as 
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mentioned  above,  disaster  losses  in  to- 
bacco do  not  tend  to  balance  themselves 
with  gains  as  do  many  other  crops. 

While  this  bill  does  not  guarantee  a 
farmer  80  percent  of  his  normal  produc- 
tion, it  does  assure  him  that  if  his  pro- 
duction falls  below  80  percent  of  his 
5-year  average  because  of  natural  disas- 
ter that  he,  rather  than  someone  else 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  short 
crop  caused  by  his  loss  by  obtaining 
an  increase  the  following  year. 


SUtemcnt  in  Sapport  of  H.R.  11948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  20, 1962 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  I  presented  to 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Sub- 
committee on  General  Education  on 
June  29,  1962,  in  support  of  my  bill 
H.R.  11948  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  library  services: 

Statzment  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multes  in 
Support  op  H.R.  11948,  To  Expand  Libeabt 
Services  Through  an  Amendment  or  the 
Rtjral  Ijokast  Services  Act,  Betou  the 
House  Education  and  XjAbok  Bdbcommit- 
tkx  on  Gxnerai.  Education.  June  39.  1962 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  ap- 
pear before  this  subcominlttee  to  support 
a  legislative  measure  which  I  have  intro- 
duced to  further  extend  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral  financial    assistance    to   the  States   for 
library  servlcee.     My  bill,  H.B.  11948,  would 
amend  the  present  Library  Services  Act  to 
Include  areas  of  our  Nation  lacking  public 
libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public  libraries, 
and  to  htip  e^and  pubUc  elementary  and 
secondary  school  libraries  and  certain  col- 
lege   and     university    libraries.      The    bill 
would    also   stimulate    education    programs 
for  the  training  of  persons   In  the  field  of 
library  science. 

The  declaration  of  policy  as  stated  in  the 
bill  is  a  summation  of  my  feelings  about 
the  need  for  an  expanded  program  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  library  serv- 
ices. As  the  declaration  points  out  there 
is  a  growing  need  for  information  and  edu- 
cation for  all  our  people.  Today's  rapidly 
expanding  body  of  knowledge  makes  good 
libraries  essential  at  all  levels  ot  education 
from  elementary  school  through  adult  edu- 
cation In  order  to  provide  maximtun  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  research  and  to  pro; 
duce  well-informed  citizens  who  are  caftable 
of  exercising  sound  Judgment  and  engaging 
in  profitable  employment.  I  might  also  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  moderniza- 
tion ot  our  society  and  current  technological 
developments  have  reduced  the  work  hours 
of  the  day  and  week  and  given  the  average 
worker  considerable  leisure.  It  is  reason- 
able to  "a^ume  that  citizens  will  read  good 
books  as  an  Important  phase  of  wise  leisure 
and  recn^tion.  There  Is  evidence,  there- 
fore, ot^jgtix  increasing  demand  and  need  for 
adequate  library  services  for  the  public  and 
lor  our  schools. 

As  every  member  of  this  subconimittee 
knows  the  present  deficiencies  of  public 
libraries,  school  libraries,  and  college  and 
imiversity  libraries  are  critical.  In  my 
opinion  there  Is  an  undisputable  need  for 
a  coordinated  program  of  library  develop- 
ment to  help  bring  about  maximum  avail- 


ability  and   utilization   of   library   resources 
and  services.  ; 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  hejlp  the 
States  accomplish  this  purpose  tlirough 
several  programs  c^  financial  assistance. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  Is  concerned  with  [public 
Ubraries.  Under  this  title  an  appropf-lation 
of  120  million  would  be  authorized  f«ir  each 
of  5  years  l>eginning  with  the  ftscRl  year 
ending  June  30,  1963  to  be  used  for  pay- 
ments to  States  which  have  an  approved 
plan  for  the  further  extension  of  public 
library  services  to  areas  within  thei  State 
without  such  services,  or  with  inadjequate 
services.  The  title  authorizes  the  appfopria- 
tion  of  specific  sums  for  the  Virgin  Inlands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  CanAl  Zone 
and  provides  that  the  remainder  of  tjhe  ap- 
propriations for  the  title  to  be  divided  among 
the  States  according  to  the  ]X)pulal)iun  of 
the  State  to  the  ix>pulation  of  the  iJnited 
States.  A  provision  is  made  for  State  Qaatch- 
ing  funds  in  accordance  with  the  ability 
of  the  State  to  match  Federal  fuftds,  as 
determined  by  per  capita  Income  within  the 
State. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  assistance  to 
library  programs  in  public  elementsfy  and 
secondary  schools  through  an  autflfiorlzed 
appropriation  of  $30  million  for  6  years 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963.  Funds  under  this  title  anA  to  be 
allotted  to  the  States  according  ut  their 
ratio  of  the  State's  school-age  population — 
5  to  17 — to  the  school-age  population  of  all 
the  States.  The  title  also  contains  a  tnatch- 
Ing  provision  which  Is  based  upoai  State 
per  capita  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  appalling  to  me  to  note 
that  In  many  elementary  and  setpndary 
schools  the  "library"  is  only  a  table  in  the 
back  of  the  classroom  where  some  fe^'  chil- 
dren of  high  motivation  might  wishi  to  sit 
and  read.  All  too  often  the  classroom  teacher 
has  had  little  or  no  training  in  the  scjlection 
of  reading  materials  for  elementary  alid  sec- 
ondary age  children.  Thus  at  an  etfly  age 
when  they  are  developing  an  appreiciation 
for  books  and  the  world  of  knowledge  to  be 
found  therein,  many  of  our  schoolchildren 
are  left  out  of  this  important  adt^nture. 
Current  statistics  report  that  mor*  than 
10  million  children  go  to  public  school^  where 
there  are  no  school  libraries  and  motje  than 
40,000  or  nearly  half  of  all  our  public 
schools  have  no  libraries.  There  is  cefftainly 
a  need  few  a  forceful  echo  of  the  Meas  of 
Leslie  W.  Dunlap  who,  in  a  discussion  of  the 
history  of  libraries,  has  pointed  out: 

"•  •  'As  the  objectives  of  the  Schools 
broadened  to  Include  training  for  itting  in 
a  democracy  in  addition  to  instruotion  in 
traditional  subjects,  the  role  of  scDool  li- 
braries became  increasingly  more  important 
Libraries  now  are  widely  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  schools,  and  the  future  of 
school  library  services  depends  dlre<ttly  on 
the  place  of  the  school  in  contemporary  so- 
ciety." ' 

The  third  title  of  my  proposal  to 
the  Library  Services  Act  is  concernMd  with 
the  library  services  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Title  in  authorizes  library  grants  Ut  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  asslpt  and 
encourage  such  Institutions  In  the  ipqulsl- 
tlon  for  library  purposes  of  book»t-other 
than  textbooks — periodicals,  documents  and 
other  related  materials.  The  grants  nuthor- 
ized  under  this  title  are  graduated  in  amount 
according  to  the  level  of  higher  education 
offered  by  the  school.  For  example,  tttfe  grant 
would  be  91,000  for  schools  offering  s  2-year 
educational  program;  $2,500  for  an  Institu- 
tion offering  an  educational  program  for 
which    it    awards    a    bachelor's   degre^    or   a 
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more  advanced  degree  or  $5,000  if  the  insti- 
tution provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  both  bachelors'  and  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

I  hardly  need  mention  to  this  subcom- 
mittee the  importance  of  library  services  to 
our  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  education  and 
training  of  our  most  qualified  students.  To 
envision  higher  education  without  adequate 
accompanying  library  facilities  for  research 
and  study  is  to  propose  a  race  without  a 
course:  you  may  well  have  people  going 
somewhere  but  the  starting  place  would 
have  been  missed.  I  say  this  because  the 
thoughts  and  theories  of  past  scholars  as 
recorded  In  books  provides  a  starting  place 
for  newer  directions,  interpretations  and.  in 
fact,  contradictions  by  those  of  this  era  who 
would  seek  true  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge. It  has  been  said  by  many  people  in 
many  different  ways: 

"More  than  any  other  Instrument  of  so- 
ciety the  library  Is  custodian  and  dissemina- 
tor of  the  world's  knowledge.  Libraries  pre- 
serve and  make  available  the  results  of 
previous  human  experience;  they  are  the 
Instruments  which  make  possible  the  enrich- 
ment and  extension  of  that  experience." » 

The  challenges  to  higher  education  in  these 
special  times  are  tremendous;  they  relate  to 
the  basics  of  human  sufferings  and  hunger; 
of  freedom  and  self-government:  of  progress 
and  more  abundant  life:  of  free  thought  and 
expanding  horizons.  If  it  still  holds  that 
from  research  comes  the  truth  then  we  must 
be  concerned  Indeed  that  thoee  who  are 
true  seekers  of  the  truth  through  the  aca- 
demic disciplines  of  higher  education  have 
available  to  them  adequate  facilities  for  re- 
search of  which  the  library  is  a  fundamental 
part. 

A  fourth  title  of  the  bill  also  relates  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  It  would 
make  available  to  participating  institutions 
funds  for  the  operation  by  them  of  short- 
term  or  regular  session  Institutes  for  train- 
ing to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  librarians 
or  individuals  engaged  in  library  work.  ITie 
institute  participant  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  stipend  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15 
for  each  dependent  for  the  duration  of  the 
institute. 

I  believe  that  the  value  of  Institute  train- 
ing programs  has  been  firmly  established  as 
a  sound  educational  method.  The  institiite 
training  program  has  certainly  been  effec- 
tively promoted  by  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  was  enacted  by  the 
85th  Congress.  That  same  act.  as  you  per- 
haps know,  provided  some  assistance  to 
libraries.  However,  the  assistance  was  re- 
stricted to  an  emphasis  upon  books  and 
materials  related  to  the  study  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages. 
I  believe  that  the  current  Rural  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  is  the  appropriate  measure  to  In- 
corporate the  purjxwes  embraced  by  my  bill. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  these 
thoughts:  Ours  is  a  free  society.  Our  chil- 
dren may  read  according  to  their  own  dic- 
tates and  are  limited  only  by  their  abilities. 
We  hope  that  the  exposures  which  books  af- 
ford will  broaden  their  perspectives  and 
stimulate  thought.  We  hope  that  they  will 
read  even  those  works  with  which  we  are 
not  in  agreement,  for  this  is  a  part  of  the 
challenge  of  the  quest  for  truth. 

We  know  that  many  societies  are  not  free. 
The  youth  of  one,  generation  may  well  not 
know  the  events  of  yesterday  or  the  thoughts 
of  others  if  those  ideas  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  current  "party  line."  All  too  often 
the  records  of  the  past  are  closed — thereby 
offering  little  guidance  for  a  better  to- 
nwrrow. 
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Let  us  maintain  our  compassion  for  those 
who  are  not  free  and  encourage  them  to  seek 
liberty.  Let  us  take  care  to  guard  our  own 
freedoms  and  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
In  so  doing,  let  us  promote  the  expansloa  of 
those  institutions  which  are  important  parts 
of  our  free  society — let  us  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  scope  and  services  of  the 
library. 


RobiBSon  Versat  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    AUlBAMA 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  20.  1962 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
myself  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  concerning  a  certain  nar- 
cotic law  in  the  State  of  California. 

In  its  decision  of  June  25,  the  Court 
held  to  be  unconstitutional  section 
11721  of  the  California  Health  and 
Safety  Code  as  it  had  been  construed  by 
the  California  courts. 

Section  11721  provides  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  use,  cm*  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of,  or  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics, excepting  when  administered  by  or 
luider  the  direction  of  a  person  licensed  by 
the  State  to  prescribe  and  administer  nar- 
cotics. It  shall  be  the  biu-den  of  the  defense 
to  show  that  It  comes  within  the  exception. 
Any  person  convicted  of  violating  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  is  gruilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  shall  be  sentenced  to  serve  a 
term  of  not  less  thaii  90  days  nor  more  than 
1  year  in  the  county  Jail.  The  court  may 
place  a  person  convicted  hereunder  on 
probation  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  S  years 
and  shall  in  all  cases  in  which  probation  is 
granted  require  as  a  condition,  thereof  that 
such  person  be  confined  in  the  county  Jail 
for  at  least  90  days.  In  no  event  does  the 
court  have  the  power  to  alisolve  a  person 
who  violates  this  section  from  the  obligation 
of  spending  at  least  90  daj-s  in  confinement 
in  the  county  Jail. 

The  Court's  opinion,  as  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  was  directed  spe- 
cifically to  the  phrase : 

No  person  shall  •   •  •  be  addicted  to  the 

use  of  narcotics. 

The  Court  pointed  out  that — 

It  would  be  possible  to  construe  the  statute 
under  which  the  app>ellant  was  convicted 
as  one  which  is  operative  only  upon  proof  of 
the  actual  use  of  narcotics  within  the  State's 
Jurisdiction. 

But,  according  to  the  Court,  the  law 
has  not  been  so  construed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia courts.    Justice  Stewart  writes : 

Although  there  was  evidence  in  the  present 
c.-vse  that  the  appellant  (i.e..  Robinson)  had 
used  narcotics  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Jury  were 
Instructed  that  they  could  convict  him  even 
If  they  disbelieved  that  evidence.  The  ap- 
pellant could  be  convicted,  they  were  told,  if 
they  found  simply  that  the  appellant's 
"status"  or  "chronic  condition"  was  that  of 
being  "addicted  to  the  use  of  narcotics." 
And  It  Is  impossible  to  know  from  the  Jury's 
verdict  that  the  defendant  was  not  convicted 
xipon  precisely  such  a  finding. 

In  light  of  thia  construction  by  the 
California  courts  of  the  statute  In  ques- 
tion, the  majority  held,  a  constitutional 
question  arose,  stemming  from  the  8th 
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and  14th  amendments.    Their  summa- 
rizing opinion  was: 

A  State  law  which  imprisons  a  person  thus 
afflicted  (i.e.,  by  the  State  of  being  addlct«d  to 
narcotics  1  as  a  criminal,  even  though  he  has 
never  touched  any  narcotic  drug  mithin  the 
SUte  or  been  guilty  of  any  Irregular  behavior 
here,  inflicts  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court,  then,  has  handed 
down  a  ruling  which  apparently  has  a 
very  limited  effect.  The  right  of  Cali- 
fornia to  exercise  its  police  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  dangerous  and  habit- 
forming  drugs  was  not,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  pointed  out,  in  issue.  What  was 
in  issue — as  I  read  the  opinion — was 
the  right  of  California,  or  any  State,  to 
punish,  as  a  criminal  offense,  the  state 
of  being  addicted  to  narcotics,  whether 
or  not  the  actual  use  of  those  narcotics 
within  the  State  can  be  proved. 

Now.  theoretically.  I  take  it,  the  Cali- 
fornia law  does  not  have  to  be  changed ; 
it  merely  has  to  be  reinterpreted  by  the 
courts  as  operative  only  upon  proof  of 
the  actual  use  of  narcotics  within  the 
State  s  jurisdiction.  Thus,  a  man  who 
has  taken  narcotics  outside  the  State  and 
still  bears  evidence  of  such — for  exam- 
ple, hypodermic  marks — need  not  fear 
the  same  penalty  as  one  who  can  be 
proved  to  have  used  narcotics  within  the 
State.  Indeed,  the  California  law,  imder 
this  interpretation,  would  have  no  ap- 
plication to  him  whatsoever. 

Now,  this  appears  a  reasonable  deci- 
sion, Mr,  Speaker.  An  eminently  sane 
and  humane  opinion  rendered  by  the 
High  Court.  Who.  we  wonder,  could  be 
so  perverse  as  to  quarrel  with  this  mild 
and  limited  ruling? 

Of  course,  some  obstinate — and,  no 
doubt,  ornery — fellow  might  ask  if  It  is 
not  the  case  that  a  State  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  to  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  its  citizens.  "Why,  certainly,"  we 
would  answer  him. 

"In  that  event,"  our  inquisitor  might 
well  continue,  "should  not  the  State  take 
preventive  action,  as  well  as  ctirative  and 
retributive  action,  when  the  situation  so 
demands?" 

We  must  surely  all  agree  that  this  is 
a  rational  interpretation  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  State. 

"And  is  it  not  so,"  our  persistent  friend 
may  proceed,  "that  an  individual  in  the 
condition  of  narcotic  addiction  poses  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  community?" 

We  are  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  in  his  dissent  to 
the  decision  in  question,  has  so  stated. 
"But  why  is  this  so."  we  ask,  "if  the  ad- 
dict is  not  using  those  narcotics  in  the 
commimity?" 

"Because,"  answers  our  gadfly,  "once 
the  condition  of  addiction  is  attained, 
there  is  no  telling  when  the  individual 
will  give  in  to  his  habit,  within  the  com- 
munity in  question;  and  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  injurious  acts  he  will  then 
commit."  ♦ 

We  press  him:  "Eto  you  mean  that  we 
must  liken  the  addict  to  one  with  a  con- 
tagious disease,  to  one  who  carries  with- 
in him  the  seeds  of  a  pestilence  which 
can  contaminate  the  whole  of  the  com- 
munity?" 

Our  relentless  instructor  is  forced  to 
point  out  that  such  is  the  lesson  of  all 


our  experience  with  narcotic  addiction. 
Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  by  now 
familiar  pattern  which  sees  the  addict. 
pressed  for  funds  to  satisfy  his  habit, 
turn  to  the  actual  selling  of  dope  or  some 
other  lucrative  crime  to  procure  them? 

"But  what  is  your  point,  in  respect  to 
this  opinion  of  the  Court?  '  we  ask  this 
insistent  critic. 

"Just  this."  he  may  answer  us:  "If 
the  State  of  California,  in  the  discharge 
of  its  responsibilities  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  its  citizens,  sees  fit  to  discour- 
age the  entry  of  addicts  from  other 
States  by  maintaining  In  its  statute 
books  a  punitive  instrument  which 
wovild  prevent  their  corruptive  Influence 
from  Infecting  the  State,  how  could  the 
State  now  do  it?" 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  Is. 
of  course,  now  impossible.  The  State 
has  been  enjoined  by  the  Supreme  Court 
from  taking  such  preventive  action. 

Are  we  to  interpret  this  decision  to 
mean,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  State  caimot 
have  any  control  whatsoever  over  who 
shall  enter  within  its  borders? 

The  Court  has  already,  in  Edwards 
V.  California  (314  U.S.  1601.  denied 
the  States  the  right  to  refuse  entrance. 
Is  it  now  also  saying  that  a  State  cannot 
even  protect  itself  from  undesirables  by 
at  least  warning  them  that  their  condi- 
tion is  subject  to  control? 

That  is  exactly,  I  fear,  what  the  Court 
is  saying. 

California  had  a  law  which  said.  In 
effect,  to  outside  narcotic  addicts:  "We 
don't  want  you  here.  We  consider  your 
presence  here  a  hazard  to  the  health  and 
safety  to  our  citizens,  whom  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  protect.  We  cannot 
turn  you  back  at  our  borders,  but  be 
warned  that  we  have  means  by  which 
we  can  control  your  actions  here  and 
thus  insure  that  our  people  will  not  suf- 
fer by  your  presence." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  this  Nation  of 
sovereign  States  had  said  that  this  law 
is  unconstitutional.  It  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  allowing  the  State  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  the  advent  of  undesirables. 
California,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Alabama — 
all  must  stand  helplessly  by  in  watching 
the  good  Lord  knows  who  pour  into  their 
citadels.  They  must  stand  and  wait  until 
the  explosion  has  happened.  Then,  they 
can  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

Because  of  this  decision,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  State  cannot  take  stejjs  to  prevent  or 
discourage  the  entrance  of  a  man  with 
virulent  tuberculosis  within  its  borders. 
The  fact  that  he  may  initiate  a  raging 
epidemic  while  there  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

Such.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  seemingly 
mild  and  innocuous  ruling  which  the 
Court  served  up  on  June  25  of  this  186th 
year  of  our  Republic. 

We  must  congratulate  the  majority. 
By  the  time  the  bicentennial  rolls 
around,  they  should  have  effectively  re- 
worked the  Constitution  altogether. 
They  can  then  celebrate  their  success  in 
having  steadily  and  surely  chipped  away 
at  the  old,  "Imperfect"  document  forged 
by  our  Pounding  Fathers  until  it  has  been 
totally  replaced. 

But  let  us  not  anticipate  that  unhappy 
day.  We  are  witness  to  scandal  enough 
in  1962. 
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There  are  additional  aspects  of  the 
Court's  decision  in  this  instance  which 
bear  examination. 

The  statute  under  which  the  appellant 
was  convicted  by  the  California  court 
contaizus  a  criminal  provision;  that  is.  it 
makes  infraction  of  the  statute  a  crim- 
inal offense.  California  has  another 
statute — a  civil  one — enabling  it  to  deal 
with  narcotic  addiction,  in  its  welfare 
and  institutions  code — section  5355. 

According  to  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  these 
two  statutes  are  well-considered  parts  of 
a  program  resulting  from  long  study  and 
experience  in  the  problem  of  narcotic 
trafiSc  and  addiction  by  responsible  oflB- 
cials  of  the  State  of  California.  The 
division  of  labor  between  the  two  statutes 
reflects  a  desire  by  the  State  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  realistic  stages.  Justice 
Clark  describes  the  stages  as  follows: 

At  Ita  Incipiency  narcotic  addiction  is  han- 
dled under  section  11721  of  the  health  and 
safety  code  which  is  at  Issue  here.  •  •  • 
[This]  criminal  provision  applies  to  the  In- 
cipient narcotic  addict  who  retains  self- 
control,  requiring  conflnenient  of  3  months 
to  1  year  and  parole  with  frequent  tests  to 
detect  renewed  use  of  drugs.  Its  overriding 
purpose  is  to  cure  the  less  seriously  addicted 
person  by  preventing  further  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  civil  commitment  provision 
deals  with  addicts  who  have  lost  the  power  of 
self-control,  requiring  hospitalization  up  to 
2  years. 

As  Justice  Clark,  in  his  distinguished 
dissent,  pointed  out: 

The  majority  strikes  down  the  conviction 
[of  appellant]  primarily  on  the  grounds  that 
[he]  was  denied  due  process  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  criminal  penalties  for  nothing  more 
than  being  in  an  Involuntary  status. 

The  Justice  goes  on  to  say : 

The  viewpoint  is  premised  upon  the  theme 
that  section  11721  is  a  criminal  provision 
authorizing  a  punishment,  for  the  majority 
admits  that  a  State  might  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  compulsory  treatment  for  those 
addicted  to  narcotics  which  might  require 
periods  of  involuntary  confinement. 

Justice  Clark  comments — and  I  most 
certainly  agree — that  California  has 
done  exactly  that.  He  maintains  fur- 
ther: 

The  majority's  error  is  in  Instructing  the 
California  legislature  that  hospitalization  is 


the  only  treatment  for  narcotics  addiction — 
that  anything  less  Is  a  punishment  denying 
due  process.  California  has  found  otujerwlse 
after  a  study  which  I  suggest  was  mejre  ex- 
tensive than  that  conducted  by  the  Court. 
Even  in  California's  program  for  hospital 
commitment  of  nonvolltlonal  narcotic  ad- 
dicts— Which  the  majority  approves-t-lt  is 
recognized  that  some  addicts  will  not  respond 
to  or  do  not  need  hospital  treatment.  As  to 
these  persons  its  provisions  are  identical  to 
those  of  section  11721 — confinement  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  90  days.  •  •  ••  The 
fact  that  section  11721  might  be  labele<l  crim- 
inal seems  Irrelevant,  not  only  to  the  ma- 
jority's own  treatment  test  but  to  tOfc  con- 
cept of  ordered  liberty  to  which  the  States 
must  attain  under  the  14th  amendmatit. 

As   the  Justice  noted  in  an  il^cisive 
footnote : 


L 


Any  reliance  upon  the  stigma  of  a  misde- 
meanor conviction  in  this  context  1^  mis- 
placed, as  it  would  hardly  be  dlfTereat  from 
the  stigma  of  a  civil  commitment  far  nar- 
cotics addiction. 

The  Court,  as  Justice  Clark  has  Stated, 
deems  it  necessary  to  instruct  the  State 
of  California  on  the  nature  of  a  proper 
treatment  for  narcotic  addictionj.  We 
should  not  be  too  surprised,  howeier,  as 
we  do  not  have  to  stretch  our  metnories 
too  far  to  be  reminded  that  this  Court 
is  enamored  of  its  wisdom  in  regBid  to 
psychological  and  psychomedical  phe- 
nomena. They  are  only  too  anxious  to 
infuse  the  Constitution  with  the  fruits 
of  this  wisdom. 

The  State  of  California  thought  it  had 
not  only  taken  steps  to  discourage  the 
entrance  of  undesirables  into  the  State. 
but  also  that  it  had  developed  an|  intel- 
ligent and  sane  approach  to  the  ptoblem 
of  making  a  distinction  between  tihe  vo- 
litional and  nonvolitional  addict.  Now, 
the  Supreme  Court  tells  them,  iif  they 
wish  to  have  some  control  over  tjhe  in- 
dividual whose  addiction  is  proven  but 
whose  use  within  the  State  is  not.  they 
must  do  it  under  the  so-called  civil  code. 
Their  distinctions  between  volitional  and 
nonvolitional  addicts  must  be  tossed  out, 
in  this  caise,  and  they  must  revamp  their 
theories  of  proper  treatment. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  our  Jus- 
tices are  so  learned — not  only  iitt  legal 
matters,  but  in  medical  lore  as  w(ll. 


Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  must 
we  suffer  the  abridgment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  our  States?  Will  this 
erosion  never  be  stopped?  Must  the 
Congress  stand  helplessly  by  while  the 
Court — in  its  majority — makes  contin- 
ual mockery  of  the  word  "sovereign"  in 
respect  to  the  States? 

If  that  is  the  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
let  us  once  and  for  all  renounce  the  fic- 
tion of  division  of  powers.  Let  us  plainly 
state  that  it  is  the  Court  which  legis- 
lates as  well  as  adjudicates. 

And  let  us  also  renounce  the  fiction 
of  State  borders.  If  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama is  not  to  be  permitted  the  right  of 
protecting  her  citizens  from  the  evil  and 
pestilence  arising  from  societies  alien 
to  her,  then  the  intent  and  purjxjse  of 
the  framers  and  signers  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  Republic  have  been  repu- 
diated. 


National  Lottery  of  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIV•ES 

Friday,  July  20.  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  the  national  lottery  of  the 
Philippines. 

Last  year,  the  gro.ss  receipts  of  this 
lottery  amounted  to  over  $3  million.  The 
Government  profit  came  by  way  of  a 
stamp  tax  and  1.5  percent  tax  in  lieu  of 
income  tax.  The  net  income  of  over 
$1  million  was  alloted  to  a  special  char- 
ity fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Filipinos  are  not  the 
only  people  who  iiave  had  the  wisdom 
to  see  that  gambling  revenues  can  be 
used  to  further  charitable  and  other 
beneficial  endeavors.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  few  Western  nations 
that  has  yet  come  to  its  senses. 

A  national  lottery  in  this  country  can 
easily  produce  over  $10  billion  a  year  in 
new  income  which  can  be  used  to  cut 
taxes  and  reduce  our  national  debt. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  23, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Daniel  P.  Parker,  rabbi.  Temple 
Zion.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Sovereign  of  the  universe,  we  thank 
Thee  for  Thy  boimtiful  kindness  unto 
us.  for  life  and  its  blessings,  for  health 
of  body  and  happiness  of  home,  for  the 
welfare  of  our  people,  and  the  peace  of 
our  beloved  Nation. 

Even  in  thanksgiving,  though,  we  be- 
seech Thee  to  put  to  nought  thei  counsel 
of  those  that  devise  evil  against  us. 
Strengthen  our  cherished  land  of  free- 
dom, that  it  might  send  forth  the  light 
of  liberty  imto  those  who  still  struggle 
in  darkness. 

May  Thy  blessings  rest  upon  our  law- 
makers. Let  them  unite  in  concord  that 
the    commonweal    may    be    advanced. 


Guide  them  .to  work  with  the  rigjhteous 
of  all  nations  and  creeds,  so  that  hatred 
among  men  shall  cease,  the  walls  Of  prej- 
udice separating  peoples  shall  crumble 
and  fall,  and  men  and  states  will  dwell 
together  in  amity.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  Friday,  July  20,  1&62, 
waus  read  and  approved. 


The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Monro- 
NEY,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine, 
and  Mr.  Allott  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENAlTE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  annjounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  thei  House 
of  the  following  title:  j 

H.R.  10904.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  $0,  1963. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

July  20.  1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Wanhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
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the  Committee  on  Public  Worka  has  approved 
the   work  plans   transmitted   to   you  which 


were  referred  to  this  committee.    The  work 
plana  Involved  are: 


^tfttC 


Walfi-NluMl 


Miilmins 

\'iiiinu 

<  iiiiTKia 

•  ii-orKift 

Moiiiiin  » 
Noith  Uukuls 


Hurricane  Cn"<k 

Florenc*-  arc* '..."'.'..' 

Marbury  Owk... 
M1'1<11<»  Fork  Broad  RivtT 

Box  Kldi-r  {'rwk 'I 

North  Brani-li  Ktin-Jt  Klvcr  'mppV^nii-iitah 


Ex«!uUve 
communica- 
tion -No. 


rommlffrf 
approval 


2n«« 

JfWA 
■Jin,.-, 

iwrj 


July  lA.  lWi2 

July  lfi.lW2 

July  16, 1V)62 

July  16. 19U2 

July  1«.  IWJ 

July  1C,  l<»i.' 


Sincerely  yours. 


DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
greeting  our  esteemed  colleague,  who  has 
recovered  from  a  long  illness  and  has 
been  away  from  us  too  long.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman  Flood,  from  my 
State.  We  have  missed  his  great  con- 
tributions to  the  various  security  meas- 
ures brought  to  us.  I  am  sure  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  every  Member  of  this 
body  when  I  say  we  have  missed  him 
greatly  and  are  very  happy  because  of  his 
return. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  had 
the  privilege  this  morning  of  greeting  our 
fishting  comrade,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  beloved  Members  of  this  House,  when 
he  came  by  my  office.  Soldier  that  he  is. 
he  has  fought  his  way  back  to  us.  He  is 
here  in  full  armor,  ready  for  the  impend- 
ine  legislative  battles.    Welcome,  D.^n. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I,  too,  welcome 
back  to  the  Chamber  our  beloved, 
learned,  and  distinguished  friend,  the 
'.gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
js'ressman  Flood.  Congressman  Flood, 
we  have  said  some  prayers  for  you  and  it 
look.s  as  if  they  have  been  answered. 
You  look  grand.  You  have  a  wonderful 
color.  You  have  always  had  that  color. 
We  wish  you  a  speedy  and  more  and  more 
.•substantial  recovery.  I  repeat,  it  is 
really  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  see 
you  back  on  this  floor.  I  know  of  few 
men  that  have  as  many  friends  on  the 
rioor  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
'-icntleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
fiom  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
.join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  our 
cor.eak'ue  and  friend,  the  gentleman 
fiom  Pennsylvania.  Dan  Flood,  back  to 
the  House.  Dan.  we  have  missed  you  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  meetings. 


Charles  A.  Buckley. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


Wc  have  mi.ssed  that  fine  countenance  of 
yours.  At  times,  you  know,  you  give  us 
a  little  bad  time,  but  nevertheless  we  like 
it.  So  I  wish  you  every  bit  of  health  the 
good  Lord  may  shower  on  you.  May 
your  health  improve  each  day.  You  have 
lost  20  pounds,  you  told  me;  I  am  will- 
ing to  donate  10  of  my  pounds  to  you 
and  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  other 
Members  who  would  be  glad  to  donate 
10  of  their  pounds  to  you. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Dan  Flood, 
back  with  us  again.  He  has  been 
through  a  very  trying  ordeal.  Each  and 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  constantly  thinking  of 
him  during  his  days  of  pain.  We  are  so 
happy  to  see  him  back.  There  is  no 
Member  who  enjoys  the  respect,  friend- 
ship, and  affection  of  all  of  his  colleagues 
without  regard  to  party  more  than  our 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Dan  Flood. 

I  might  say  that  Dan  came  to  see  me 
this  morning — and  his  call  was  in  the 
line  of  duty,  showing  the  people  of  his 
district  how  well  he  represents  them. 
On  his  first  day  back  after  his  serious 
illness,  he  called  to  see  me  about  a  bill 
in  which  he  is  very  much  interested,  and 
I  might  say  I  am  supporting  him  very 
strongly  on  that  bill.  I  know  when  the 
bill  comes  up,  perhaps  next  week  or  at 
any  time  at  his  convenience,  his  person- 
ality, his  logic,  and  the  power  of  his 
eloquence  will  convince  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  that  the  bill  should 
pass. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  fjentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
indeed  a  pleasant  surprise  to  come  onto 
the  floor  and  see  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Daniel  J.  Flood,  in  attendance. 
Personally.  I  have  missed  Dan  very  much 
while  he  has  been  convalescing. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  him 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  done  well 
in  serving  his  constituents  and  his  con- 
stituents in  turn  have  rendered  a  real 
service  to  the  country  by  sending  Dan 
Flood  here  to  represent  them. 


He  is  a  great  American,  a  hard  work- 
er, and  a  fighter  for  those  things  in 
which  he  believes.  It  is  good  to  see  him 
looking  so  well  and  judging  by  his  ap- 
pearance he  will  soon  be  exhibiting  the 
fighting  spirit  for  which  he  is  noted. 

I  am  sure  I  join  with  all  his  colleagues 
in  wishing  him  happiness  and  good 
hetdth  and  all  of  the  good  things  for 
which  he  is  entitled  in  the  years  to  come. 


DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT    SAYS 

"DAMN   THE   DOLLARS;   FULL 

SPEED  AHEAD" 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, again.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  attitude  of  our  Defense 
Department  in  what  I  describe  as 
■  damn  the  dollars;  full  speed  ahead." 
Only  this  time,  it  is  of  such  urgent  na- 
ture that  his  expenditure  of  dollars  is 
via  airmail.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
point  where  the  squandering  of  the  tax- 
payers* dollars  seems  to  be  adequately 
justified  by  use  of  the  word  "emergency." 

I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  quantity  of 
material  addressed  to  the  Progress  Ex- 
aminer. Orleans.  Ind.,  and  sent  to  that 
paper  by  airmail.  It  cost  the  taxpayers 
$1.15  to  mail  it  airmail  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  to  Orleans,  Ind.  Upon  exam- 
ining the  contents  of  this  package  I 
find  it  contains  thiee  full-page  publicity 
reprints,  seven  large  newspaper  mats,  a 
reprint  from  the  Reader's  Digest,  re- 
prints from  the  Congressional  Record, 
two  press  releases,  a  fact  sheet,  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  National  Guard,  and  a  cov- 
ering letter. 

Although  it  deals  with  an  outstanding 
service,  the  National  Guard.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  discover  an  emergency 
which  would  justify  the  expense  of  send- 
ing this  boilerplate  or  filler  material  by 
way  of  air  mail  to  this  newspaper,  nor 
did  the  publisher  of  the  paper.  Mr. 
Busick,  of  the  Orleans  Progress  Examin- 
er, Orleans,  Ind.,  for  it  was  he  who 
alerted  me  to  this  and  mailed  me  the 
package. 

I  would  like  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  Congressman  Vin- 
son, chairman  of  the  Armed  Sen'ices 
Committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Mahon.  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  Armed  Services,  to  look  into  this 
matter.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
such  pieces  were  mailed  and  how  they 
ju.stified  the  expense  of  mailing  this  un- 
dated material  by  way  of  air  mail.  No 
doubt  many  thousands  of  pieces  were 
mailed  out  in  the  same  fashion,  and  al- 
though only  a  small  number  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  expended.  I  do  net 
accept  this  as  an  excuse  for  such  gross 
waste  of  the  taxpayers*  money. 


TREASURY-POST     OFFICE     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1963 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that   the  managers 
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on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow,  July  24,  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  H.R.  10526, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  OfHce  Departments,  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TRAF- 
FIC, STREETS,  AND  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Traffic,  Streets,  and 
Highways  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  legislative  deliberations  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(20)  Page  10,  line  14,  strike  out  'hnclud- 
Ing"  and  lines  15  and  16,  and  Insert 
"12,200,000". 

(21)  Page  10,  strike  out  lines  17  to  19, 
inclusive. 

(22)  Page  11,  strike  out  Unas  18  to  19. 
inclusive.  I 

(23)  Page  12,  line  2,  strike  out  '$4,880.- 
000"and  insert  "$4,690,000". 

(24)  Page  12,  strike  out  lines  iS  to  15. 
inclusive.  ! 

(25)  Page  12.  line  20.  strike  out  "|p30,000' 
and  insert  "$110,000".  , 

(26)  Page  13,  strike  out  lines  30  to  24. 
inclusive. 

(27)  Page  14.  strike  out  lines  tl  to  3. 
inclusive. 

(28)  Page  14,  strike  out  lines  4  to  7. 
inclusive. 

(29)  Page  14,  strike  out  lines  l*^  to  21, 
inclusive. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1962 
Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous  agreement  of  last 
Friday.  I  call  up  for  consideration   a 
House  concurrent  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  505 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  TTiat  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  be  authorized 
and  directed  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
Kit.  11038  to  make  the  following  changes 
la  the  engrossed  House  bill : 

(1)  Page  2.  strike  out  lines  13  to  16,  in- 
clusive. 

(2)  Page  2,  line  20.  strike  out  "$37,000,000" 
and  insert  "$34,500,000". 

(3)  Page  4.  line  12.  strike  out  "$134,000" 
and  insert  "$103,000". 

(4)  Page  5,  line  2.  strike  out  "$355,000" 
and  insert  "$310,000". 

(5)  Page  5.  line  5.  strike  out  "$225,000" 
and  all  that  follows  in  that  paragraph 
through  line  7  and  insert  "$94,000". 

(6)  Page  5,  strike  out  lines  11  to  16.  in- 
clusive. 

(7)  Page  6,  strike  out  lines  10  to  13,  In- 
clusive. 

(8)  Page  6.  line  16.  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  insert  "to  remain  available  un- 
til expended." 

(9)  Page  6.  strike  out  lines  18  to  20, 
inclvislve. 

(10)  Page  6,  strike  out  lines  21  to  24. 
inclusive. 

(11)  Page  7,  strike  out  lines  1  to  5, 
inclusive. 

(12)  Page  7.  line  10.  strike  out  "$40,000" 
and  insert  "$15,000". 

(13)  Page  7,  strike  out  lines  15  to  18, 
Inclusive. 

(14)  Page  7,  strike  out  lines  19  to  23,  In- 
clxisive,  and  page  8,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

(15)  Page  8,  line  9.  strike  out  "$2,250,000" 
and  insert  "$2,120,000". 

(16)  Page  8,  strike  out  lines  14  to  16. 
inclusive. 

(17)  Page  8,  strike  out  lines  19  and  20 
and  Insert  "In  addition  to  the  amount  here- 
tofore made  available  for  travel  expenses  of 
employees,  not  to  exceed  $70,000  shall  be 
available  for  such  expenses  from  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
'Salaries  and  expenses'." 

(18)  Page  9,  strike  out  lines  1  to  4, 
inclusive. 

(19)  Page  9,  strike  out  lines  12  to  19, 
inclusive. 


Mr.  THOMAS  (interrupting  teading 
of  the  House  concurrent  resoution). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  Consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
be  dispensed  with.  I  shall  attempt  to 
explain  what  it  is. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema||i  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  recalled  this  deals  with  what  we  call 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  1962.  When  the  supplemental 
left  the  House  it  had  55  items  qarrying 
about  $447  million,  which  was  ti  reduc- 
tion, in  round  figures,  of  $100  million 
under  the  budget,  a  reduction  otf  about 
20  percent. 

It  went  to  the  other  body  atid  that 
body  added  some  29  items,  increasing 
the  amoimt  over  the  House  by  $112  mil- 
lion, which  made  a  round  figure  0f  about 
$560  million. 

We  bring  to  you  two  items,  one  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  the  pther  a 
conference  report.  First,  why  the  con- 
current resolution?  We  put  in  ijhe  con- 
current resolution  some  29  items  which 
were  originally  in  the  supplemental ,  but 
those  29  items  are  a  reductior>^follow 
me  now — below  the  figure  that  was  in 
the  supplemental  when  it  left  th|e  House 
and  the  figure  when  it  left  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  complete  reduction  and  a 
change.  It  is  in  the  concurreni  resolu- 
tion because  it  could  not  be  in  tjhe  con- 
ference report,  and  the  reason  it  could 
not  be  in  the  conference  reportt  is  be- 
cause it  is  a  reduction  in  those  tjmounts. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  of  the  reduc- 
tion is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
fiscal  year  passed  several  days  making 
some  items  unnecessary,  and  hflw  much 
of  it  is  attributable  to  an  outraght  re- 
duction in  spending? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well,  let  me  answer 
the  gentleman  by  this  statement.  We 
had  a  continuing  resolution  that  left 
the  House.  That  continuing  resolution 
was,  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  It.  pretty 
rough  and  pretty  tough.  It  Only  in- 
cluded 22  items  at  a  total  cost  of  $133 
million.  The  other  body  for  the  first 
time — so  our  brain  trusters  (jell  us — 
amended  that  item.  A  continuing  reso- 
lution is  not  usually  amended,  but  they 


did  amend  it.  and  they  doubled  it  in 
numbers  and  amounts — not  quite  in 
numbers  but  some  12  or  15,  but  in  dol- 
lars, yes.  about  $144  million.  That  was 
never  enacted  into  law.  Does  that  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  had  not  intended  to 
interrupt  the  gentleman,  but  since  he 
has  been  interrupted,  perhaps  I  could 
propound  a  question  at  this  time.  Fur- 
ther it  is  in  context  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1  men- 
tioned I  was  interested,  and  I  am  sure 
many  other  Members  are,  in  the  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  815,  that  were 
slightly  deficient  in  fiscal  1962. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my 
genial  friend  from  Kansas,  he  put  his 
finger  on  perhaps  the  most  popular  item 
in  the  whole  thing.  What  we  did  was 
this.  Your  conferees  of  the  other  body 
and  the  House  left  the  operating  money 
of  $15  million  intact  and  your  construc- 
tion money.  $7  million,  so  I  am  advised. 
is  in  the  regular  Senate  bill,  and  you 
know  what  will  happen  to  that.  It  will 
be  approved. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  I  understand, 
but  to  make  sure  that  those  of  us  not 
on  the  committee  are  entirely  in  tune 
with  the  language  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  that  item  was  deleted  from  this 
supplemental  bill,  but  the  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  1963,  for  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  supple- 
mental money  has  been  included,  with 
authorizing  language,  whereby  this  de- 
ficiency, particularly  in  Public  Law  815. 
may  be  picked  up.  shall  we  say,  in  1963. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Well.  I  would  hope  that 
we  are  both  not  in  error. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well.  I  am  sure  we  are 
not. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  our  beloved 
friend  whom  we  lovingly  call  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  A  few  days  ago  I  raised 
a  question  that  I  thought  rather  a  se- 
rious one  at  the  time  when  we  had  be- 
fore us  a  resolution  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  providing  that  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  there  would  be 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  a  Senate 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  by  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  amendment  was  an 
entirely  different  bill  dealing  with  sugar 
which  had  been  attached  to  a  previously 
House-approved  honey  bee  bill  by  the 
Senate.  The  Rules  Committee  had  re- 
ported out  that  i-ule  or  resolution  with- 
out ever  seeing  this  so-called  sugar 
amendment.  It  was  brought  onto  the 
fioor  of  the  House  without  that  amend- 
ment being  available.  We  had  to  send 
and  get  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment from  the  Senate  in  order  to  try 
to  find  out  what  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice  today  we  are 
called  on  to  adopt  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution, agreeing  to  this  conference  re- 
port on  this  particular  bill,  and  the  only 
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bill  we  have  available  with  which  to 
check  these  amendments  is  House  Reso- 
lution 11038,  as  ordered  printed  on  April 
16.  1962.  Of  course,  none  of  the  amend- 
ments provided  for  In  the  House  concur- 
rent resolution  of  July  23  as  furnished  to 
us  here  fits  in  with  the  bill,  and  this 
resolution,  to  show  the  Members  of  the 
House  just  what  these  amendments  will 
do. 

I  want  to  say  this  is  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion as  to  why  the  House  is  so  often  con- 
fused, and  I  can  understand  why  the 
people  think  we  are  confused.  I  am  sure 
I  am  confused,  because  we  cannot  find 
out  around  here  what  is  going  on  in  the 
way  of  legislation  about  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
sooner  or  later  a  job  is  going  to  have  to 
be  done  here  on  correcting  the  rules  of 
the  House  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  that 
all  legislation  be  printed  before  it  is  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  order 
that  Members  may  at  least  have  the  op- 
portunity to  know  what  they  are  voting 
on.  I  know  the  gentleman  can  explain 
this  conference  report  because  the  gen- 
tleman sat  in  at  the  conference.  But  I 
doubt  If  any  of  the  rest  of  us  know  what 
is  in  It.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Thomas  1  but  I  am 
getting  tired  of  taking  everything  on 
faith. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  cannot  seriously  dis- 
agree with  what  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown  1  says. 

The  concurrent  resolution  carrying  the 
reduction  of  $117  million  of  the  $200 
million  as  handled  by  the  other  t>ody — 
perhaps  the  Committee  on  Printing,  of 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
not  involved,  could  perhaps  change  its 
rules.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  and  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  committee.  But 
there  is  a  copy  here  of  the  resolution 
11038  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  as 
far  as  the  concurrent  resolution  is  con- 
cerned it  is  available  and  you  can  call 
the  Document  Room  and  get  it  now. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Why  is  it  not  made 
available  to  Members  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  it  should  be,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man knows  it  should  be.  and  as  I  know 
it  should  be.  because  we  have  txjth  been 
here  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  available:  yes.  The  gentleman 
can  get  it  by  going  back  here  to  the  House 
Document  Room. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  by  gomg  back  to 
the  House  Document  Room  and  looking 
for  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  mean  it  is  available 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  tried  to  get  it  at  the 
usual  place  here  with  the  other  prints. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  available  now. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes:  it  is  here.  I 
think. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Then  we  must  get  some 
additional  assistance  around  here  in  or- 
der to  know  where  to  find  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  it  is  available. 
We  ha^'e  tried  to  do  everything  we  could 
to  make  it  available. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  say  one  other 
word,  please:  It  is  very  good  to  be  able 
to  say,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  that 
this  bill  carries  a  reduction  totaling  so 


much.  But  it  is  rather  good  to  be  able 
to  say  to  your  constituents  just  where 
and  what  this  reduction  Is.  That  is  the 
Information  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
the  Record  furnish. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  amendments  are 
here,  and  the  gentleman  can  see  them. 
We  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon  if  the 
gentleman  did  not  see  them. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  gentleman  would  go  to  the  Docu- 
ment Room  and  get  those  documents 
about  which  the  gentleman  talks. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
understand  the  position  of  some  of  the 
Members  with  reference  to  this  concur- 
rent resolution.  It  is  rather  an  unusual 
condition  under  which  we  were  called 
upon  to  operate.  We  had.  as  you  know, 
quite  a  hassle  with  the  other  body  on 
whether  or  not  Members  of  the  House 
should  chair  part  of  the  conference 
committee  meetings.  That  took  consid- 
erable time.  In  fact,  the  House  passed 
this  deficiency  bill  more  than  90  days 
ago  and  during  the  interim  we  had  this 
hassle  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  House  committee  has  worked 
diligently  in  an  effort  to  save  the  tax- 
payers some  money:  and  we  have  done 
that.  We  cut  below  the  budget  the  tidy 
sum  of  $193,318,240.  When  you  make  a 
reduction  such  as  that  you  may  imagine 
that  it  takes  long  hours  of  effort  to  find 
the  places  to  reduce  the  President's 
budget.  Most  of  the  items  in  this  bill 
are  emergency  items,  so  to  speak:  I 
should  say  they  come  in  the  category  of 
deficiencies.  There  are  a  few  on  which 
we  have  possibly  stretched  a  point  and 
allowed  some  funds  that  were  not 
strictly  deficiencies.  But  let  us  not  for- 
get that  we  appropriated  in  this  bill 
$2,750,000  for  pest  control.  There  is 
quite  a  problem  confronting  us  today 
in  the  eradication  of  the  screw-worm, 
for  instance,  and  many  other  p>ests.  We 
simply  have  to  take  hold  of  it  now  be- 
fore it  spreads  too  far. 

Then  there  is  a  $10  million  direct  loan 
for  farm  housing  which  we  consider 
quite  important. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  items  in 
here  such  $40  million  for  small  busi- 
ness loans.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  committed  itself  to  much 
more  than  that,  possibly  four  times 
more  than  $40  million;  but  we  decided 
that  they  should  have  some  money  to 
make  loans  to  business  concerns  that 
are  on  the  verge  of  collapse  unless  they 
get  some  help  and  get  it  now. 

There  are  other  items  in  here,  of 
course,  that  one  can  criticize.  But  we 
did  the  very  best  we  could  in  confer- 
ence. I  must  say  that  the  other  body 
was  quite  cooperative  in  doing,  I  think, 
the  best  job  I  have  seen  done  in  the 
many  years  I  have  been  on  the  Defi- 
ciency Subcommittee  with  reference  to 
a  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jen- 
sen  l  on  his  very  fine  statement.  I 
intend  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 


Tennessee  tMr.  EvinsI  and  then  more 
the  previous  question. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  put  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Explanation  of  Bnx 

There  are  a  number  of  Items  in  the  bill 
H.R.  11038  which  are  no  longer  necessary. 
The  House  concurrent  resolution  authorlSM 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvee 
in  the  enrollment  of  the  bUl  to  make  the 
following  changes  In  the  engrossed  House 
bill: 

1.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriatton  of 
$425,000  for  the  Department  of  Agrtcultuie. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  for  poultry 
inspection. 

2.  Reduces  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Forest  Service,  from 
•37  million  to  »34,500.000  for  ftreflghtlng 
costs. 

3.  Reduces  the  limitation  for  the  VS.  Sol- 
diers' Home  on  operation  and  maintenance 
and  capital  outlay  from  $134,000  to  $103,000. 

4.  Reduces  the  appropriation  from  District 
of  Columbia  funds  for  Public  Safety  from 
$355,000  to  $310,000. 

5.  Reduces  the  appropriation  from  District 
of  Columbia  funds  for  wage-board  employ- 
ees from  $225,000  to  $»4.000  and  deletes  lan- 
guage earmarking  funds  from  the  highway 
and  water  funds. 

6.  Deletes  language  earmarking  $80,000  of 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  "Capital 
outlay."  District  of  Columbia,  to  repidr  and 
reconstruct  the  laundry  at  the  Lorton  Re- 
formatory. 

7.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriation 
of  $16,155,000  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  contributions  to 
student  loan  funds. 

8.  Inserts  language  making  the  item  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  payments  to  school  districts 
available  until  expended. 

9.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Indian  health 
activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  for 
added  costs  of  wage-board  employees  pay 
increases. 

10.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriation 
of  $135,000  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  for  added  costs  of  wage  board  em- 
ployee pay  increases. 

11.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriation 
of  $80  million  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance. 

12.  Reduces  the  limitation  for  the  Civil 
Aerona\|i<ics  Board  on  travel  expenses  from 
$40,000  to  $15,000. 

13.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriation 
of  $18,000  for  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission for  expenses  of  the  tJ.S.  member  of 
the  commission. 

14.  Deletes  language  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  increase  the  limitation  on 
travel  expenses  by  $375,000. 

15.  Reduces  the  appropriation  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  operating 
expenses  of  the  "Public  buildings  service" 
from  $2,250,000  to  $2,120,000. 

16.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriation 
of  $350,000  for  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  supply  distribution  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Supply  Service. 

17.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  inserts  limitation  language 
to  authorize  $70,000  for  travel  ezpenoes. 
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la.  Deletes  languace  for  an  appr<^>riati<m 
of  950.000  for  the  NaUonal  Uerilatlan  Board. 

19.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriation 
of  « 13,000  for  the  Selective  Service  SjBtem 
and  an  Increase  of  96,600  for  expenses  of 
travel. 

20.  Reduces  the  appropriation  for  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration,  medical  care,  from  |4 
million  to  $3,300,000  for  added  costs  (rf  wage 
board  pay  Increases. 

21.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriation 
of  $15  million  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "Compensation  and  pensions." 

22.  Deletes  language  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion for  the  D^artment  of  the  Interior  on 
the  amount  at  annual  payments  that  the 
OoTemmcnt  shaU  be  obligated  to  make  un- 
der contracts  and  agreements  for  the  pur- 
cbaae  ot  beUum  from  $47,500,000  to  $63 
million. 

23.  Reduces  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  expenses  of  the 
lead  and  sine  stabUlaation  program  of  the 
Ofltee  of  Minerals  Exploration  from  $4,880,000 
to  $4,690,000. 

24.  Deletes  language  iar  an  appropriation 
of  $3,000  for  care  oi  the  building  and  grounds 
of  the  Suprnne  Court. 

25.  Reduces  the  appropriation  for  the 
Judiciary  for  travel  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses of  courts  of  l^>peal.  district  courts, 
and  other  Jtidlclal  services  from  $230,000  to 
$110,000. 

ae,  37,  and  38.  Delete  language  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  appropriate 
$7,600  for  Capitol  Buildings  and  Orounds, 
$7,600  for  House  office  buildings  and  $6,000 
for  Library  buildings  and  grounds  to  cover 
added  costs  of  wage  board  employee  pay  in* 
creases. 

39.  Deletes  language  for  an  appropriation 
of  $310,000  for  the  Treasury  Department  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  UJS.  Secret 
Service. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
that  in  my  colloquy  with  our  able  and 
distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  I  stated  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  available  and  had  been 
for  some  time.  I  understand  that  it  has 
just  been  brought  up  from  the  docu- 
ment room,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  right,  as  usual.  I  was  some- 
what premature.  But  it  is  now  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  BROWN. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS, 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  resolution  that 
was  available  was  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  which  did  not  fit  with  the  bill. 
The  resolution  to  which  the  gentleman 
had  reference  was  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 745.  which  was  brought  from  the 
Document  Room  and  delivered  to  me 
after  our  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  repeat,  the  gentle- 
man is  right,  as  he  always  is.     . 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  was  not  available 
before  our  discussion. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcnn  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  We  are  all  anxious  that 
this  appropriation  bill  be  passed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  as  it  has  been  somewhat 
delayed.  The  deficiency  appropriation 
has  been  the  concern  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  departments.  I  understand 
the  Deficiency  Subcommittee  approved 
earlier  for  the  small  business  revolving 
fund   the  sum  of  $85   million   and  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 


Senate  approved  $90  million.  M6w  we 
are  appropriating  in  this  bill  only  $40 
million  tor  the  SBA.  My  question  is. 
Why  the  reduction  beyond  the  amounts 
which  both  Houses  have  earlier  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  understand  that 
the  item  is  well  taken  care  of  in  the  reg- 
ular 1963  appropriation  bill.  MV  able 
friend  from  Tennessee  will  liket  what 
the  committee  has  done.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  for  this  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  SDeaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  my 'genial 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  May  1  ask  if 
there  is  an  appropriation  here  to  cover 
claims? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes,  that  is  taken 
care  of.  too.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  the  retirement  pay? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  No,  the  pay- 
ment of  recorded  claims. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Oh,  judgments?  Yes. 
I  thought  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about  the  Court  of  Claims.  Judgments. 
The  gentleman  is  right.  It  is  inj  there. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  wtant  to 
be  sure.  The  gentleman  knows  I  spoke 
to  him  sometime  ago  about  thU  item. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentlemtfi  may 
wire  or  write  his  people  and  teljl  them 
they  win  gfet  their  money. 

Bdr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman. I  understand,  has  already  spoken 
about  an  item  that  was  written  in  on 
the  fioor  when  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  was  approved.  I  refer 
to  what  is  generally  called  the  Fogarty 
amendment  to  Public  Laws  815  ahd  874. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  clarification  of 
what  happened,  and  whether  thfl  House 
conferees  made  any  concessions  what- 
ever in  this  matter. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  qur  able 
and  genial  friend  from  West  Virginia 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  bill  we 
are  bringing  here  today  is  just  iexactly 
like  it  was  when  it  left  the  Senate.  It 
is  agreed  that  the  other  body  tt-ill  put 
into  the  regular  1963  bill  the  item  in 
which  the  gentleman  is  interested; 
namely,  construction,  with  languatie  that 
will  make  the  fund  available  loi&til  ex- 
pended. That  takes  care  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Now.  what  abOut  the 
situation  where  they  paid  the  3,56rT  school 
boards  91  cents  on  the  dollar  insttead  of 
100  cents  on  the  dollar?  I  aal  being 
flooded  with  requests  about  thai 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  means 
under  operation?  The  full  budglet  esti- 
mate of  $15  million  is  in  this  ©ill  you 
are  about  to  vote  on. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  There  is  no  reduction 
in  the  amount  we  wrote  into  the  House 
biU? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   HALPERN.     Mr.  Speakef,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  crentleman 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MoiseI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Speaker,  since  com- 
ing to  Congress  I  have  fought  for  and 
supported  full   appropriations  to  meet 
our    Federal    obligation    under    Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  the  acts  which  pro- 
vide  for    an   in-lieu-of-taxes   type   ar- 
rangement with  public  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.    Until  a  year  ago 
there  was  virtually  no  controversy  over 
the   absolute  justice  of  this  program. 
wherein  the  Federal  Government  quite 
lightly  assumes  the  role  of   local  tax- 
payer and  bears   its  fair  share  of  the 
school  costs  to  which  it  has  added  a  bur- 
den.   Last  year  the  fate  of  these  funds 
was  in  jeopardy;  the  Congress  eventually 
righted   the  situation.     This   year  our 
school    officials   have    again   been   con- 
cerned lest  they  be  limited  to  only  92 
percent  of  their  rightful  Federal  con- 
tribution.   I  am  pleased  today  to  urge 
the  House  to  vote  for  the  full  Federal 
share   of  the   costs  of  running  schools 
which  have  had  a  substantial  increase 
in  enrollment   because   of   new  or  ex- 
panded Federal  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  recall,  this  bill 
originally  passed  the  House  on  April  4. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
mans  memory  is  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long, 
cold,  or  hot  day  before  we  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  sort  of  procedure  whereby 
the  House  passes  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  on  April  4  and  then  finally  gets 
around  to  final  consideration  of  it  in 
the  latter  part  of  July.  It  is  not  much 
tion  bill  on  April  4  and  then  finally  gets 
that  basis,  and  certainly  when  it  break.*; 
through  for  final  approval  in  a  new  fiscal 
year. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
*  question.     There  iS^  an   increase  in   the 
deficiency  appropriation  for  the  Secret 
Service:  is  there  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  out  altogether 
There  is  not  any  appropriation  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  because  of  the 
end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  absorbed  it  from 
other  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  absorbed  it  from 
other  funds?  Then  there  is  no  increased 
appropriation  to  take  care  of  the  Secret 
Service  men  who  are  operating  speed- 
boats to  tow  members  of  the  Kennedy 
family,  when  they  are  water  skiing? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  But  let  us  put  it  on  the  basis  that 
there  are  no  funds  here  for  that  puipose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  personnel  of  the 
Secret  Service  has  been  increased  and 
their  appropriations  increased  in  other 
bills,  if  not  in  this  biU;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  That  was  not  sent  to  this 
committee  but  I  think  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment and  I  am  not  trying  to  hedge. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  when  the  Secret 
Service  comes  in  for  additional  funds, 
would  find  out  whether  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Secret  Service  to  operate 
motorboats  to  tow  people  around  on 
water  f.kis. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well,  now  that  is  a 
matter  of  taste  and  Judgment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste; 
did  the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Some  people  like  to 
walk  and  some  people  like  to  swim — who 
am  I  tt)  criticize? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  suppose  I  could 
get  some  Secret  Service  men  to  tow  me 
around,  if  I  wanted  to  water  ski? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Jf  you  ever  get  your- 
self elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  say,  yes — and  I  might  be 
incline<l  to  vote  for  you  some  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  other  citi- 
zens now  get  the  same  treatment  who  are 
not  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Please,  now  you  are 
carrying  it  a  httle  too  far. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1962 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11038)  making  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  THOMAS  (during  the  reading  of 
the  sttitement.)  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCi:  REPORT  (H.  Rept.  No.  2025) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
11038)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  foUows: 

That  the  Senatef  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  3^.5,  8,  9,  14,  15,  18,  20,  27, 
30.  34.  40.  45,  50,  smd  52. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment tc  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  6.  11,  IS,  24,  26.  31,  33,  35,  37, 
38.  39,  41,  44,  46,  49,  and  51,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  nmnbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dUagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  '•$2,750,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$7,500,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numl>ered  19,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment  insert  "$1,000,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numl>ered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$82,500,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  Hoxise 
recede  from  Ita  dUagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment  Insert  "$1,250,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  32. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv 
said  amendment  Insert  "$1,800,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the 
House  recede  from  iu  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  niunbered  36.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment  insert  "$100,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  2  4  7  lO 
12.    16.   22.   23.   25,    28.   42.   43.   47.   48'  and"  Ss! 

Albert  Thomas, 

Michael  J.  Kuiwan. 

Clarence  Cannon. 

Ben  p.  Jensen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Spessaro  L.  Holland, 

Carl  Hatden. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Lister  Hill, 

Warren  O.  NtACNirsoN. 

Milton  R.  Youno, 

LiVEtrrT    H.    Saltonstall, 

Karl  E.  Mttndt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11038)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report  as  to  each  of 
such  amendments,  namely: 

DEPARTMENT    Or    AGRICULTURE 

Amendment  No.  1 — Appropriates  $2,750,000 
for  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  Instead 
of  $2,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2 — Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Amendment  No.  3 — Appropriates  $200,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $625,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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Amendment  No. 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  5 — Appropriates  $17,000,- 
000  for  participation  In  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

DEPARTUKNT   Or    OETENSE CIVIL 

Amendment  No.  6 — Approiulatee  $3,900.- 
000  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  civil,  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  general,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

DISTRICT   or    COLXTMrnUk 

Amendment  No.  7 — Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

EXZCDTTVB   OfTICK    OF  THE   PKZSIDEMT 

Amendment  No.  8 — ^Deletes  the  Senate  pro- 
vision relating  to  review  of  requests  for  addi- 
tional personnel  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Tlie  conferees  are  agreed  on  the  objectives  of 
the  language  and  that  its  purposes  can  be 
achieved  under  present  law. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WCLTARK 

Amendment  No.  9 — Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  for  an  appropriation  of 
$7,092,000  for  assistance  for  school  construc- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  10 — Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  11— Appropriates  $174,000 
for  hospitals  and  medical  care  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12 — Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

INDEPENDENT    OFFICES 

Amendment  No.  18— Appropriates  $30,000 
for  contribution  to  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14 — Deletes  appropriation 
of  $175,000  for  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15 — Deletes  appropriation 
of  $150,000  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16 — Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  17— Appropriates  $7,500,- 
000  for  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  mcrease  the  general  supply  fund  instead 
of  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18 — Appropriates  $350,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $488,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  expenses, 
supply  distribution. 

Amendment  No.  19 — Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
for  an  additional  amount  for  the  public 
works  planning  fund  instead  of  $2,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20 — Appropriates  $100,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $125,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission. 

Amendment  No.  21— Appropriates  $82,500,- 
000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment Instead  of  $80,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $85,000,000  as  prop>osed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22— Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  23 — Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  24 — Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  earmarking  $15,000,000 
for  disaster  loans  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

Amendment  No.  25 — Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  26 — Appropriates  9200,000 
for  the  Bvireau  of  Land  Management  for  con- 
struction as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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Amendment  Ko.  27 — Appropriates  $775,000 
for  the  National  Park  Service  for  manage- 
ment ftnd  protection  as  propoaed  by  the 
Hoose  instead  of  9875.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28 — ^Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  20 — Appropriates  $1,250,- 
000  i(x  the  National  Park  Service  for  con- 
struction instead  of  $1,850,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30 — Appropriates  $720,000 
for  the  Biireau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  resources 
management  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $820,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31— Appropriates  $220,000 
for  Menominee  educational  grants  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Development  and  operation  of  helium 
properties:  The  budget  request  for  an  in- 
crease of  $17,500,000  in  the  annual  limita- 
ti(m  on  the  amount  of  payments  that  the 
Oovemment  may  be  obligated  to  make  xinder 
contracts  executed  for  the  purchase  of  heli- 
lun  has  be^n  passed  over  without  pnejudice. 
The  existing  cantracts,  executed  under  the 
present  annual  obligation  limitation  of  $47,- 
500.000.  provide  for  the  procurement  of 
62.500.000/)00  cubic  feet  of  heliimi  over  a 
period  of  22  years  at  a  coat  of  about  $1,000.- 
000,000.  It  is  believed  desirable  to  postpone 
action  on  this  new  request,  which  would  au- 
thorize additional  heliimi  pvirchase  contracts 
at  a  cost  of  up  to  $300,000,000  over  the  next 
22  jtxn,  pending  completion  of  the  program 
review  being  conducted  by  the  General  Ac- 
coiintlng  Office. 

Amendment  No.  32 — Appropriates  $1,800,- 
000  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
construction  by  the  Bxireau  of  Sport  Pish- 
erlea  and  WUdlUe  instead  of  $300,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,990,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

THE   XUDICIAXT 

Amendment  No.  33 — Appropriates  $300,000 
for  the  courts  of  appeal,  district  courts,  and 
other  judicial  services  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34 — Deletes  appropriation 
of  $11,250  for  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

DXPARTMENT    OF   JUSTICE 

Amendment  No.  3&— Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  36 — Appropriates  $100,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  at- 
torneys and  marshals,  Instead  of  $200,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37 — Appropriates  $400,000 
for  fees  and  expenses  of  witikesses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38 — Appropriates  $300,000 
for  the  Federal  Prison  System  for  buildings 
and  facilities  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39 — Appropriates  $800,000 
for  support  of  United  States  prisoners  as  pro- 
poaed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $600,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

DEFASTMENT    OT   UIBOR 

Amendment  No.  40 — Deletes  $2350,000  ap- 
propriation proposed  by  the  Senate  for  man- 
power development  and  training  activities. 

LXGISI.ATIVE   BRANCH 

Amendment  No.  41 — Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42 — Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  43 — Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  44 — Inserts  heading  as 
propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  45 — Deletes  item  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  appropriating  $1,185  for 
the  Office  of  the  Vice  President. 

Amendment  No.  46 — Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Noe.  47  and  48 — Reported  in 
disagreement. 


Amendment  No.  49 — Inserts  heatBlng  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  50 — Deletes  item  pM>poeed 
by  the  Senate  appropriating  $20,000  flar  the 

Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Amendment  No.  51 — Appropriates  |!)86,000 
for  miscellaneous  items.  Senate,  as  pti>posed 
l>y  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52 — Deletes  Item  ptCposed 
by  the  Senate  appropriating  $15,000  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  the  Senatt  office 
buildings. 

Amendment  No.  58 — Reported  In  dl$agree- 
ment. 

The  conferees  note  that  since  the  bfU  was 
passed  by  both  bodies  the  fiscal  yenr  has 
ended  and  some  items  are  no  longer  jneces- 
sary.  The  managers  on  the  part  pf  the 
House  will  propose  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  change  the  engrossed  House  bill  to  elim- 
inate those  items  which  are  now  foiujd  un- 
necessary due  to  the  lapse  of  time. 
Albert  Thomas, 

MiCHAEI.   J.    KiRWAV, 

Clarence  Cannon, 
Ben  F.  Jensen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Htusr. 


te  Hbu! 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  w^  have 
discussed  virtually  everything  thati  is  in- 
volved here  in  answer  to  questions 
raised  by  our  coUeae^ues  and  in  tbe  ab- 
sence of  any  further  questions,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conltrence 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2.  line  17, 
Insert : 

"farmers  home  administratio| 
"Direct  loan  account  I 
"Direct  loans  and  advances  not  to  e.xceed 
$50,000,000  may  be  made  from  fundfl  avail- 
able in  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnl»|tratlon 
direct  loan  account  for  operating  losjns  un- 
der subtitle  B  and  section  335(a),  fori  which 
funds  are  not  otherwise  available,  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961." 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.   Speaker,  t   offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thoicas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend«ient  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  conctir  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  of  $50,000,000  named  thereioj,  insert 
••$10,000,000". 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreetnent. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  3,  (Ine  20. 
insert:  "including  compensation  of  •  United 
States  Conunlssloner,  who  shall  be  ap}>ointed 
by  the  President,  at  the  rate  of  $1»,&00  per 
annu.m,". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:    ^ 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendtiient  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreeinent. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  4.  line  22, 
strike   oat  nCS.OOO"  and  insert  "$77,500". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  tliat  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  th«  amendxxMnt 
of  the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  thMitt- 
In  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  amounts  stricken  out  and  inserted, 
insert:  "$60,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ROONEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished    gentleman    from    Texas 

yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City  delegation 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  1964- 
65  Corp.,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  House  conferees  for  their  action 
with  regard  to  amendments  toH.R.  11038 
numbered  4  and  5  which  have  Just  now 
been  resolved  by  the  House  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appropriation  to  commence 
Federal  participation  in  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  Amendment  No.  4  pro- 
vides compensation  of  a  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  while  amendment  No.  5  ap- 
propriates $17  million  toward  partici- 
pation in  the  New  York  World's  Fair  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $15 
million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  last,  shortly 
after  the  House-Senate  conferees  agreed 
on  the  conference  report  just  now 
adopted,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  was  not  a  member  of  that 
conference  or  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  released  to 
the  press  the  action  Just  now  taken  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  going  to  leave 
newspaper  reporting  to  the  accredited 
members  of  the  press  and  stick  to  my 
knitting  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  7,  line  2. 
insert: 

"grants    for    waste  treatment   works 
constrvction 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Grants  for 
waste  treatment  works  construction",  fiscal 
year  1961.  $5,000,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  n£uned  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  "$645,260,  to  remain  available 
until  expended". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree  - 
ment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  7,  line  14. 
Insert: 

"ccnxral   provibiom 

"The  amounts  made  available  for  fiscal 
year  1962,  for  planning  or  construction  of 
buUdlrigs  or  facilities  under  the  headings, 
ForelgQ  quarantine  acUvl  ties',  'NaUonal 
Cancer  Institute".  'National  Heart  Institute', 
and  'Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities"! 
shall  reipaln  available  until  June  30,  1963." 

Mr.  THOMAS 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  \zs  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The   Clerk   will  rc- 
-  port  the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f<illows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  10,  line  16 
insert: 

"AC^uismoN  or  land  and  buildings, 

CHICAGO,     ILLINOIS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  building,  Chicago  Illinois" 
$2,703,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein 
«.ith  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed.  Insert:  "$2,715,000. " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

•  Senate  amendment   No.  22:    Page   11     line 
19,  Insert: 

"CONSTRUCTION     OF    rAClLrriES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion of  facilities".  $71,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
this  paragraph  shall  l>e  effective  only  upon 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation  Into  law 
to  cover  such  amount." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  pending  an  explanation  of 
the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  reserves  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
stricken  from  the  original  bill,  as  you  re- 
call, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lative committee  had  not  approved  it.  I 
think  both  legislative  committees,  that 
of  the  other  body  and  that  of  the  House, 
aie  in  agreement  on  this  Item.  It  has 
not  been  signed  yet,  but  the  gentleman 
will  notice  the  language  reads:  "subject 
to  enactment  into  law." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain what  this  $71  million  is  for,  the 
purpose  of  it? 
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Mr.  THOMAS.    It  is  construction. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Of  what? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  For  facilities  for  the 
Space  Agency;  and  it  is  in  two  places: 
one  is  Florida  at  Canaveral,  the  test  cen- 
ter, and  the  other  is  in  Mississippi,  also 
a  test  center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mississippi  and  Florida. 
Could  not  this  have  waited  until  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  rather  than 
put  it  in  this  deficiency  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  claim  that  they 
would  like  to  have  it  to  get  started.  You 
will  recall  that  funds  are  available  vmtil 
expended;  therefore,  it  comes  out  of  the 
pot.  They  thought  they  needed  it,  and 
both  committees  concurred  in  their 
thinking  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
going  to  object  too  strongly  to  this,  but 
I  think  it  is  always  better  legislative 
procedure  to  provide  for  appropriations 
through  regular  bills  unless  there  is 
some  compelling  emergency. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  we  reduced  their  appropriations  by 
about  this  amount  of  money  last  year. 
They  complained  that  we  were  slowing 
them  down;  so,  after  they  enlarged  the 
program  we  put  it  in  the  deficiency  bill. 
It  was  stricken  out.  We  did  not  object 
to  that,  for  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
it  was  in  order,  but  now  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  not  object.  The  bill  will  be 
signed  by  the  President,  we  are  told,  in 
another  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  money  is  going  into 
two  States.  Florida  and  Mississippi.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  our  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  may  say  that  when 
the  committee  held  its  hearings  several 
months  ago,  it  came  to  our  attention  that 
the  Space  Administration  was  purchas- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  land  in 
Florida  and  Mississippi  and  perhaps  a 
httle  in  Louisiana  for  the  new  facilities 
for  the  Space  Administration  which  are 
to  be  established  there. 

During  the  Easter  recess  I,  with  one 
of  our  clerks,  went  down  to  take  a  look 
at  this  area.  The  Space  Administration 
had  $25  million  in  the  1962  appropriation 
bill  which  they  could  spend  at  will  for 
things  they  felt  were  necessary.  They 
had  spent  some  of  that  money  in  pur- 
chasing land  and  in  starting  the  rehabil- 
itation of  a  large  plant  that  we  built 
during  the  war  for  airplanes.  So  vie 
took  this  look  and  came  back  and  re- 
ported to  the  committe?  that  we  felt 
for  what  was  needed,  if  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Space  Administration  to  do  all 
these  things,  there  was  no  other  way  to 
handle  the  situation.  The  authorization 
bill  has  not  gone  through,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows.  We  recommend  this  ap- 
propriation contingent  on  the  passage  of 
the  authorization  bill.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  we  could  do.  But  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  this  matter  was  looked 
into  quite  thoroughly;  it  Is  justified  as 
much  as  we  can  justifr  appropriations 
for  the  Space  Administration. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman, 
and  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  12  line 
13,  strike  out  *"$85,000,000-  and  insert 
"$90,000,000-. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thobtas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  amounts  stricken  out  and  inserted  insert 
••$40,000,000'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  25: 

On  page  13.  line  13.  strike  out  -$1,250,000' 
and   Insert  '■$1,760,000^'. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  conciu-  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  amounts  stricken  out  and  Inserted,  Insert 
"$825,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  m  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  On  page  14. 
line  4,  strike  out  "$400,000"  and  insert 
••$455.000"'. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  28  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu 
of  the  amounts  stricken  out  and  inserted. 
Insert  •'$225,000^". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  42.  Page  18.  a^ter 
line  2.  Insert  the  following: 

■•For  payment  to  Dolorls  T.  Bridges,  widow 
of  Henry  Styles  Bridges,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  $22,500."' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  On  page  18, 
after  line  5,  Insert: 

"For  payment  to  Marie  T.  Schoeppel. 
widow  of  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  $22,500." 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  said  amendment,  add  the 
following : 

"For  payment  to  Mjrrle  G.  Case,  widow  of 
Francis  Case,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  $22,500." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  On  page  18, 
after  line  14,  insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Adminis- 
trative and  Clerical  Assistance  to  Senators', 
$118,250:  Provided,  That  the  basic  clerk  hire 
allowance  of  each  Senator  Is  Increased  by 
$3,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nimibered  47  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  eis  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted,  insert  the  following: 

"The  basic  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each 
Senator  Is  hereby  increased  by  $3,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  48:  Page  18,  line 
19.  Insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Adminis- 
trative and  Clerical  Assistance  to  Senators', 
$4,730:  Provided,  That  the  clerk  hire  allow- 
ances of  the  Senators  from  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Virginia  are  hereby  'ncreased 
BO  that  the  allowances  of  Senators  from  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  equal  to  that 
allowed  Senators  from  States  having  a 
population  of  over  seventeen  million,  the 
population  of  said  State  having  exceeded 
seventeen  million  Inhabitants,  and  so  that 
allowmnces  of  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  will  be  equal  to  that  allowed  Sen- 
ators from  States  having  a  population  of 
four  million,  the  population  of  said  State 
having  exceeded  four  million  Inhabitants. 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Adminis- 
trative and  Clerical  Assistance  to  Senators'. 
$4,730:  Provided,  That  the  clerk  hire  allow- 
ances of  the  Senators  from  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Virginia  are  hereby  increased 
so  that  the  allowances  of  Senators  from  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  equal  to  that 
allowed  Senators  from  States  having  a 
population  of  over  seventeen  million,  the 
population  of  said  State  having  exceeded 
seventeen  million  inhabitants,  and  so  that 
the  allowances  of  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Virginia  will  be  equal  to  that  allowed 
Senators  from  States  having  a  population 
of  four  million,  the  population  of  said  State 
having  exceeded   four  million   inhabitants." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur  therein 


With  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  inserted,  insert  the  following : 

"The  clerk  hire  allowances  of  the  Serjiators 
from  the  States  of  New  York  and  Virginia  are 
hereby  Increased  so  that  the  allowaates  of 
the  Senators  from  the  State  of  New  York 
will  be  equal  to  that  allowed  Senators  from 
States  having  a  population  of  over  seventeen 
million,  the  population  of  said  State  having 
exceeded  seventeen  million  inhabitant*,  and 
so  that  allowances  of  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Virginia  will  be  equal  to  that  allowed  Sen- 
ators from  States  having  a  population  of 
four  million,  the  population  of  said  State 
having  exceeded  four  million  inhabitants." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  ijeport 
the  next  amendment  in  disagieenn^nt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  Page  21. 1  ne  13. 
insert; 

"claims  and  judgments 

"For  payment  of  claims  as  settled  lUJiiJ  de- 
termined by  departments  in  accord  with  law 
and  Judgments  rendered  against  the  IJJnltccl 
States  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
and  United  States  district  courts,  as  sert  forth 
in  Senate  Document  Numbered  84.  IJighty- 
seventh  Congress,  $1,065,929.  togelheaf  with 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  IK)  pay 
interest  (as  and  when  specified  In  such,  Judg- 
ments or  provided  by  law)  and  such  addi- 
tional sums  due  to  increases  ii:i  rates  of  ex- 
change as  may  be  neces.=ary  to  pay  claims  in 
foreign  currency:  Provided.  That  no  Judg- 
ment herein  appropriated  for  shall  1>^  paid 
until  it  shall  have  become  final  and  ctmclu- 
sive  against  the  United  States  by  failure  of 
the  parties  to  appeal  or  otherwise:  Prfiiidrd 
further.  That,  unless  otherwise  speolfically 
required  by  law  or  by  the  judgment,  pavment 
of  interest  whenever  appropriated  for  herein 
shall  not  continue  for  more  than  thlrt|\-  day.s 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act."  ; 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Offer  a 
motion.  [ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  Hou.se  irecede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amcndmient  of 
the  Senate  numbered  53  and  concur  t3l(iprein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votjes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  sevcial 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTENID 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objccfcion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolinai  I  Mr. 
McMillan),  chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


AUTHORIZE  LICENSING  OP  TISSUE 
BANKS  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUlVlBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  S.  2321  and  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
give  us  just  a  few  words  of  explanation 
and  particulaily  if  this  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  anything? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  It  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayei-s  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  2321  is 
to  license  and  regulate  a  tissue  bank  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  would 
have  the  same  status  as  the  blood  bank. 

The  leading  physicians  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  advised  my  commit- 
tee that  a  bank  of  this  nature  would 
prove  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  research  work  in  the  hos- 
inlals  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  hnjic  there  will  be  no  opposition  to 
th.Ls  bill  as  no  opposition  developed  at 
the  hcarinLi.s  before  my  committee. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
i-'onlleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yioid  to  the  gentleman 
from  IllinoiF.. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  This  bill  is  .sub.^tan- 
tially  as  the  chairman  has  reported. 
There  is  no  money  involved.  There  is 
no  cost  to  the  Fedei-al  Government  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  view  of  the 
hearings  on  the  bill.  I  hope  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  aenlleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
BroyhillI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
noi.s? 

Thei'C  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  of  S.  2321.  and  to 
urge  its  passage.  The  purpose  of  this 
proposed  legislation  is  to  aid  the  Ccv:'  )p- 
ment  of  reconstructive  surgery  ;;nd 
medico-surgical  research  througii  ll.o 
licensing  and  regulation  of  human  t:  ue 
banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  My 
interest  in  this  matter  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  I  introduced  H.R.  8913.  a 
companion  bill  to  S.  2321,  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress. 

In  lecent  years,  progress  in  recon- 
structive surgery  involving  the  trans- 
plantation of  tissue  from  dead  human 
bodies  has  produced  dramatic,  even 
miraculous  results  in  many  cases  such  as 
accidental  injuries  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  crippling  or  disfiguring, 
blindness,  seveie  burns,  and  certain  ab- 
normalities of  the  bones  or  blood  ves- 
sels; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  great 
.science  will  develop  much  further  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  achieve  even  greater 
miracles  in  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 

At  present,  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  .seriously  inhibit  the  use  of 
such  human  tissue  even  when  the 
decedent,  while  still  alive,  wills  such  dis- 
position of  his  body  after  death.  For 
example,  it  is  forbidden  to  make  any 
disposition  whatever  of  any  part'  of  a 
dead  body  until  a  permit  has  been  issued 
by  the  Director  of  Public  Health,  or  to 
take  any  steps  to  preserve  any  portion 
of  a  body  until  4  hours  after  death  has 


occurred.  These  lapses  of  time  fre- 
quently preclude  the  utilization  of  the 
body  tissues  for  medical  purposes. 

Hence,  while  this  type  of  surgery  and 
surgical  research  is  being  performed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  seriously  handicapped  and 
limited  by  reason  of  such  statutory 
restrictions. 

S.  2321  will  greatly  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  this  vital  humanitarian 
work,  by  authorizing  the  licensing  of  hu- 
man tissue  banks  in  the  District,  and  by 
providing  for  practical  regulations  and 
procedures  regarding  the  obtaining  of 
proper  consent  and  authorization  for  the 
removal  of  tissue  after  death  and  for  its 
transportation  to  a  processing  center  or 
place  of  use.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rights  of  the  deceased  and  his  survivors 
in  this  regard  are  adequately  protected. 

Legislation  similar  to  this  has  been 
adopted  in  recent  years  in  many  States, 
and  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  it  is 
vitally  important  to  medical  progress  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •District  of  Colum- 
bia Tissue  Bank  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Statement  or  Policy  and  Ptm- 
posE. — Because  of  the  rapid  medical  progress 
in  the  field  of  tissvie  preservation,  tissue 
transplantation,  and  tissue  culture,  and  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  aid  the 
development  of  this  field  of  medicine,  it  is 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing this  Act  to  encourage  and  aid  the  devel- 
opment of  reconstructive  medicine  and  sur- 
gery and  the  development  of  medico-surgical 
research  by  providing  for  the  licensing  and 
regulation  of  tissue  banks,  and  by  facilitating 
aniemortem  and  poetmortcm  authorizations 
for  donations  of  tissue. 

Src.  3.  DKFiNmoNS. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  except  where  the  context  indicates 
a  different  meaning — 

"Commissioners"  means  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  their  desig- 
nated agent. 

"Donor"  means  any  person  who.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  be- 
queaths or  donates  his  tissue  for  removal 
after  death  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  and  also  means  any  deceased 
person  whose  tissue  is  donated  or  disposed  of 
lor  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

•Tissue"  means  any  portion  of  the  body  of 
a  dead  human. 

Tissue  bank"  means  a  facility  for  procur- 
i:ig.  removing,  and  disposing  of  portions  of 
bodies  of  dead  humans  for  the  purposes  of 
reconstructive  medicine  and  surgery,  and  re- 
search and  teaching  In  reconstructive  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  * 

Sec.  4.  Tisstrx  Bank  Licenses  and  Reci.t,a- 
TioNS. —  (a)  No  person  shall  operate  any 
tKssue  bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with- 
out a  valid  license  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  No  such  license  shall  be  Issued  except 
to  persons  duly  licensed  or  duly  registered 
as  physicians  under  the  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tice Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (45  Stat. 
1326;  title  2,  ch.  1,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.)  or  to 
ptrsons  holding  valid  licenses  to  operate  and 
maintain  hospitals  for  humans  pursuant  to 
the   Act   entitled  "An   Act   to  regulate   the 
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establishment  and  maintenance  of  private 
hospitals  and  asylums  in  the  District  Colum- 
bia", approved  April  20,  1908  (35  Stat.  64: 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed.,  title  32,  ch.  3). 

(b)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized, 
after  public  hearing,  to  adopt  and  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  prescribing,  without 
limitation,  (1)  the  terms  and  conditions  un- 
der which  a  tissue  bank  license  may  be  issued 
and  renewed;  (2)  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  the 
Issuance  and  renewal  of  such  licenses;  (3) 
the  diu-atlon  of  such  licenses;  (4)  the 
grounds  of  suspension  and  revocation  of 
such  licenses;  (ft)  the  operation  of  tissue 
banks;  (6)  the  conditions  under  which  tissue 
may  be  processed,  preserved,  stored,  and 
transported;  and  (7)  the  making,  keeping, 
and  disposition  of  records  by  tissue  banks  or 
by  other  persons  processing,  preserving,  stor- 
ing, or  transporting  tissue. 

(c)  The  Commissioners  may,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  deny,  suspend,  or  revoke  any 
tissue  bank  license  Issued  or  applied  for  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  final  de- 
cision or  final  order  of  the  Commissioners 
denying,  sus{>endlng,  or  revoking  any  tissue 
bank  license  or  renewal  thereof.  Issued  or 
applied  for  under  this  Act,  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  decision  or  order  In  th*  muni- 
cipal court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  may  seek  review  by  the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  any  Judgment  of  the  mumcipal 
court  of  appeals  entered  pursuant  to  Its  re- 
view of  any  such  decision  or  order,  all  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (f)  of  section  7 
of  the  Act  approved  April  1.  1942.  as  added 
by  the  Act  approved  August  31.  1954  (68  Stat. 
1048;   sec.   11-772.  DC.  Code.  1951   ed.). 

(ei  Except  with  resjject  to  the  provisions 
as  to  licensing,  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  the  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  apply  to  Federal  agencies  situated  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  District  of 
Columbia  agencies. 

Sec.  5.  Penalties — Any  person  violating 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $300.  or  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ninety  days.  Prosecution  for 
violations  of  this  Act  and  regulations  made 
pursuant  thereto  shall  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sic  6  Donation  or  Tissue. —  (a)  Any 
person  who.  under  the  law  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  has  capacity  to  make  a  valid 
will,  may  by  will,  codicil,  or  any  ^Tltten  state- 
ment donate  his  tissue  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Any  person  who.  In  accordance 
with  this  Act,  donates  his  tissue  may.  but 
shall  not  be  required  to.  designate  the  pur- 
poae  for  which  his  tissue  Is  to  be  used.  Any 
physician  or  hosplul  validly  operating  a 
tissue  bank  shall  have  full  authority  to  uke 
the  tissue  so  donated  and  use  the  same  for 
the  purposes  enumerated  In  this  Act. 

(b)  No  particular  words  shall  be  reqxilred 
for  such  person  to  donate  his  tissue,  but  any 
will,  codicil,  or  written  sUtement  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  person  desiring  to  donate 
his  tissue  for  any  purpose  authorized  by 
this  Act.  If,  pursuant  to  this  section  or  sec- 
tion a  person  donates  tissue  by  a  written 
statement  other  than  by  a  will'  or  codicil, 
such  statement  shall  be  signed  by  him  and 
be  witnessed  by  two  persons  of  legal  age. 

(c)  A  provision  in  any  will,  codicil,  or 
written  statement  which  donates  tissue  as 
provided  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
Immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  testator 
or  donor,  and  shall  constitute  the  authority 
for  any  physician  or  hospital  validly  oper- 
ating a  tissue  bank  to  remove  said  tissue. 

Sec.  7.  Tissl-e  Donations  by  Those  Having 
Right  to  Body  —Any  person  having  the  right 


to  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  burial  may  by 
a  written  statement  donate  any  Untie  from 
such  body  to  any  tissue  bank,  and  In  such 
written  statement  may  designate  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  such  tissue  la  to  be 
tised.  Such  writing  shall  constitute  fuU  au- 
thority for  the  tissue  bank  to  use  such  tissue 
for  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Pexsons  Entitlzd  to  the  Boot. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  order  of 
priority  In  which  persons  are  entitled  to  the 
body  for  burial  and  who  may  donate  tissue 
therefrom  shall  be  the  following: 

<a)    The  surviving  spouse. 

(b)  If  there  be  no  surviving  spouse,  or  If 
the  surviving  spouse  is  incompetent,  un- 
available, or  does  not  claim  the  body  for 
burial,  then  an  adult  child,  a  parent,  an  adult 
brother,  or  an  adult  sister  of  the  decedent. 
Any  one  of  such  persons  may  make  such  do- 
nation: Provided,  That  tissue  shall  not  be  re- 
moved pursuant  to  a  donation  made  by  any 
one  of  such  persons  designated  in  this  sub- 
section If,  before  such  tissue  is  removed,  any 
one  of  such  persons  shall,  in  writing,  notify 
the  tissue  bank  which  is  to  remove  the  tissue 
that  he  objects  to  such  removal. 

(c)  Any  person  whom  the  deceased  during 
his  lifetime  designated  by  written  instru- 
ment to  take  charge  of  his  body  for  burial. 

(d)  The  person  or  agency  who  or  which 
assumes  custody  of  the  body  for  burial,  in 
any  case  in  which  the  person  designated  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (c)  or  all  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  paragraph  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  have  failed  to  claim  the  body. 

SEC.  9.  OrricE  or  the  Corones. — (a)  The 
Commi£sioncrs  are  authorized  to  appoint 
such  number  of  licensed  physicians  as  they 
deem  appropriate  to  perform  such  of  the 
functions  of  the  Coroner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  Commissioners  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  physicians 
at  a  rate  or  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The 
Commissioners  are  further  authorized,  in 
their  discretion,  to  accept  the  services  of 
such  physicians  without  compensation. 

(b)  The  Coroner  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia may.  In  his  discretion,  allow  tissue  to  be 
removed  from  any  dead  human  body  In  his 
custody  or  under  his  Jurisdiction:  Provided, 
That  such  tissue  removal  shall  not  Interfere 
with  other  functions  of  the  OiBce  of  the 
Coroner:  Proridcd  further.  That  the  person 
who,  In  accordance  with  section  8  of  this  Act. 
Is  enUUed  to  the  body  for  burial,  shall  first 
authorise  such  tissue  removal. 

Sbc.  10.  Movement  and  DisposrrioN  or  Tis- 
sue BY  TtsstTE  Banks. — Sections  875  and  676 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  lo  esubllsh  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia", 
appro\'ed  March  3.  1901  (31  8Ut.  1296),  as 
amended  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved September  22.  1950  (64  SUt.  904; 
sec.  27-1 19a.  DC.  Code.  1951  ed),  are  amend- 
ed (a)  by  striking,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
such  sections,  the  words  "remove,  trans- 
port."; (b)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"designate."  in  such  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  to  remove  from  place  to  place, 
or  transport,  the  dead  body,  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  a  human  being,  except";  and  (c) 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  such  first 
sentence  of  such  sections  the  foUowing: 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Commissioners  may,  in 
their  discretion,  by  regulation  authorize  (a) 
tissue  banks  operating  ptirsuant  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act  or  (b) 
other  persons  subject  to  regulations  made 
pursuant  to  such  Act.  or  both,  to  remove, 
transport,  and  dispose  of  tissue  taken  from 
such  dead  body  without  such  permit." 


I 
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1962 


Ssc.  11.  RmovAL  or  Tissue  Immediately 
Aftkr  Death. — Section  683  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establisli  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  U.S.C.  1298;  sec.  27-125, 
D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  this  section,  when- 
ever any  person  is  pronounced  dead  by  a 
physician  duly  licensed  or  duly  registered 
under  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (45  Stat.  1326;  title  2, 
ch.  1,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.),  tissue  donated 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act  may 
be  removed  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
a  person  licensed  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 4  Of  such  Act  for  preservation  in  a  tissue 
bank  operating  pursuant  to  such  Act,  with- 
out regard  for  any  time  limitation,  or  for 
anji  permit  or  certificate  requirement,  es- 
tablished by  this  section:  Provided,  That 
with  respect  to  a  dead  human  body  in  the 
custody  of  the  Coroner  or  under  his  Juris- 
diction, no  tissue  shall  be  removed  there- 
from for  preservation  except  with  the  specific 
approval  of  the  Coroner  In  each  case." 

Sec.  12.  Exemption  of  Licensed  Undertak- 
ers From  Act. — Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  (1)  to  prohibit  undertakers 
licensed  pursuant  to  paragraph  44A  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  1, 
1902,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  711;  sec.  47- 
2344a,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.),  from  discharging 
their  duties,  or  (2)  to  prohibit  or  affect  in 
any  way  the  authority,  duties,  rights,  or  ob- 
ligations vested,  imposed,  or  granted  by  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  promotion  of 
anatomical  science  and  to  prevent  the  dese- 
cration of  graves  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", approved  April  29,  1902  (32  Stat.  173, 
D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.,  tiUe  2,  ch.  2). 

Sec.  13.  Coordination  of  Act  With  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  5. — Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66 
Stat.  824).  The  performance  of  any  func- 
tion vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners or  In  any  office  or  agency  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  said  Board 
of  Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  In  accordance  with 
section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  14.  Effective  Date. — This  Act.  except 
section  4,  shall  take  effect  upon  approval. 
Section  4  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after 
the  Conunissioners  have  Initially  promul- 
gated regulations  pursuant  to  such  section. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT      OP      COLUMBIA      NON- 
PROFIT CORPORATION  ACT 

Mr.  McMUjLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  6967)  to  provide  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  certain  nonprofit  corporations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows:  ij 

Page  3.  after  line  47,  Insert:  || 

"107.  Act    Not    To   Affect    Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954." 

Page  3,  strike  out  "107,  108.  109,  and  HO" 

and    renumber    as    follows:    '108,  109,    110, 

and  111". 

Page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  all  aftel*  "or" 
down  to  and  Including  "income"  in  UJne  18 
and  Insert  "officers;  except  nothing  Ii)l  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibitlog  the 
payment  of  reasonable  compensatloji  for 
services  rendered  and  the  making  of  distribu- 
tion upon  dissolution  of  final  liquidation  as 
permitted  in  this  Act". 

Page  27,  line  17,  strike  out  all  after  "Act  ' 
down  to  and  including  "income"  In  Uiie  19. 

Page  55.  line  18.  after  "registered"  insert 
"or  certified". 

Page  105,  after  line  5,  Insert: 

"ACT    not    to    affect    INTERNAL    REVENUB    CODE 
or    1954  ! 

"Sec  107.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  bt  con- 
strued as  repealing  or  affecting  any  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.'' 

Page  105,  line  7,  strike  out  "107"  a*d  in- 
sert "108". 

Page  105,  line  15,  strike  out  "108  '  ahd  in- 
sert "109". 

Page  105,  line  22,  strike  out  "109  '  a>id  in- 
sert "110". 

Page  106,  line  2,  strike  out  110"  ahd  in- 
sert "111". 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  6967  which 
my  committee  unanimously  approved  at 
our  regular  meeting  on  July  11  ap$  self- 
explanatory. 

All  the  Senate  amendments  are  clari- 
fying amendments  and  do  not  Vitally 
affect  the  original  bill  which  passed  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lalid  on 
the  table.  i 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOSB'ITAL 
CENTER  ! 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous  oij)nsent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  \>t  the 
bill  (H.R.  12547)  to  amend  the  &ct  of 
August  7,  1946,  relating  to  the  pistrict 
of  Columbia  Hospital  Center,  to  Extend 
the  time  during  which  appropiiiations 
may  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  thiat  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protjide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  modern,  adequate, 
and  efficient  hospital  center  in  the  J)lstrict 
of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  maHing  of 
grants  for  hospital  facilities  to  private  agen- 
cies In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 
a  basis  for  repayment  to  the  Governaient  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bia,  and  for  other  purposes",  approTpd  Au- 
gust 7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "on  the  last  day  of 
the    second    session    of    the    Elghty-fleventh 


Congress"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.   1963". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  732  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  TTiat  upon  tlie  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iS 
476)  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-mln- 
ule  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  lor  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee .shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervenlnw;  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and,  pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  732 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  S. 
476.  which  is  a  bill  to  establish  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  bill 
whichJias  come  before  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  making  in  order  the 
establishment  of  seashore  national  parks. 
We  have  in  this  country  over  60,000  miles 
of  seashore.  Yet  only  something  like 
one-third  of  it  is  suitable  for  public  use 
and  recreational  use.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  only  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the 
seashore  of  our  country  are  actually  to- 
day in  use  and  open  and  available  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  recent  poli- 
cies which  have  been  established  to  try 
to  preserve  and  to  conserve  these  areas 
for  the  American  people  of  today  as  well 
as  future  generations,  this  will  be  an- 
other step  in  preserving  a  great  area  for 
public  use,  and  make  it  possible  for  peo- 
ple not  only  in  the  area,  but  r)eople  from 
throughout  the  50  States  of  our  Union 
to  go  to  and  enjoy  the  scenic  wonders, 
the  beauties,  as  well  as  to  engage  in  rec- 
reation at  the  Point  Reyes.  Calif.,  sea- 
shore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  represent  the  first 
establishment  of  a  national  seashore  park 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  believe  this  is 
a  good  piece  of  legislation.  It  has  re- 
ceived much  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior   and  Insular  Affairs 


and  I  think  a  very  able  case  was  made 
for  the  legislation  at  the  time  it  was 
presented  before  our  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  732. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
ei .  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk).  House 
Resolution  732  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  476  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  and  an  open  rule. 

This  will  create  another  national  sea- 
shore. The  area  is  located  35  miles 
north  and  west  of  San  Francisco  on  the 
Marin  County  coast. 

The  national  seashore  park  that  this 
will  encompass  is  about  53.000  acres. 
Of  this  total,  at  least  26,000  acres  are 
now  in  dairy  and  beef  cattle  ranches 
and  it  could  not  be  acquired;  I  believe 
that  under  section  4  of  the  legislation 
it  could  not  be  acquired  for  public  use 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  used  for 
ranching  purposes,  its  present  purposes. 
If  some  time  subsequent  the  purpose 
for  which  that  land  is  being  used  is 
changed  so  as  to  upset  the  pastoral 
scenic  effect  of  this  particular  area, 
then  the  Government  will  have  the 
right  under  condemnation  to  proceed  to 
obtain  those  parcels  of  land  which  have 
changed  their  operation.  But  23.000 
acres,  including  some  of  the  peninsula's 
spectacular  shoreline  would  be  acquired 
for  public  recreational  use  as  .soon  as 
funds  are  appropriated. 

It  is  reported  that  subdivision  in- 
terests are  also  competing  for  this  par- 
ticular area  at  the  present  time.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Commissioner  saw  fit  to  start 
early  on  projects  like  this,  because  it 
may  be  less  costly  at  this  time  than  it 
would  be  in  the  future. 

About  $14  million  Is  the  estimate  for 
the  cost  of  the  land  that  they  anticipate 
acquiring  at  this  time.  The  National 
Park  Service  also  has  estimated  that 
development  of  this  land  over  the  next 
6  years  or  so  would  be  at  a  cost  of  about 
$8  5  million  additional.  Included  in  the 
development  cost  is  a  proposed  marina 
and  fishing  center  similar  to  that  al- 
ready in  operation  at  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  in  North  Carolina. 

The  attitude  of  the  House  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Point  Reyes  proposal  will 
probably  be  a  significant  step  as  to  what 
our  future  action  may  be.  We  liave  had 
Cape  Cod;  we  have  had  Cape  Hatteras, 
and  the  Senate  has  already  passed  a 
bill  which  is  now  pending  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  establish  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Island  Seashore  in  Texas.  There 
are  other  proposed  projects  which  are 
less  advanced,  but  they  are  under  con- 
sideration as  seashore  and  lakeshore  or 
recreational  area  proposals.  Some  of 
those  would  be  the  Oregon  Dunes  in 
Oregon,  the  Ozark  Rivers  in  Missouri. 
Pictured  Rocks  and  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
in  Michigan,  Allagash  River  in  Maine. 
Between-the-Lakes    in    Kentucky    and 
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Tennessee,   and   Tocks   Island  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  reastm  I  bring  those  to  your  atten- 
tion is  that  if  there  is  any  controversy 
on  this  particular  measure  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  may  arise  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  notice  the  gentleman 
mentioned  two  such  projects  in  Michi- 
gan. I  have  read  the  committee  report 
on  the  legislation  before  us  and  I  want 
it  on  record  today  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  comparison  between  this  pro- 
posed project  and  the  Sleeping  Bear 
project  in  Michigan.  They  should  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  The 
circumstances,  the  facts,  are  entirely 
different.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  if  the  Sleeping  Bear  legislation  as 
presently  proposed  by  Members  of  the 
other  body  should  come  to  the  House 
there  would  be  considerable — and  I  em- 
phasize considerable — opposition. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  simply  wanted  to 
mention  these  because  if  we  approve 
this,  we  may  start  a  pattern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  give  away  much  less  money  by  way  of 
foreign  aid  and  do  some  of  these  things 
such  as  this  project  will  call  for  for  our 
own  deserving  U.S.  citizens.  If  we  do  not 
preserve  some  of  these  areas,  as  time  goes 
on  our  citizens  are  going  to  be  compelled 
to  go  to  high-class  motels  or  hotels  or 
other  points  to  get  to  these  recreational 
areas  such  as  this  bill  will  establish. 

There  may  be  some  discussion  on  the 
matter  of  the  money.  In  my  own  opinion 
$14  million  probably  will  not  take  care 
of  the  entire  cost  of  acquiring  the  land. 
It  may  cost  more  than  that.  But  we  are 
not  talking  about  billions  of  dollars  in 
this  bill;  we  are  talking  about  millions 
of  dollars.  This  is  a  start.  It  may  cost 
more  than  $8.5  million  to  develop  the 
area  as  time  goes  on.  But  these  are  the 
best  estimates  the  committee  has  given 
us  at  this  particular  time.  Our  decision 
will  be  as  to  whether  to  proceed  with 
this  project  which  I  think  is  a  good  proj- 
ect and  then  from  that  point  determine 
what  we  want  to  do  with  subsequent 
projects  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Avery  I. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.    170] 
Alexander  Anfuso  Blltch 

Alford  Bass.  N.H.  Boggs 


Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Boykm 

Bradem&s  ' 

Brewster 

Buckley 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Coad 

Cook 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dent 
Diggs 
Etominick 
Edmondsou 
EUaworth 
Farbstelu 
Penton 
Flndley 
Flnnegan 
Flno 
Fogarty 
Prazler 
Gallagher 
Oar  land 
Glenn 


Granahan 

Gray 

Oubser 

HaUeck 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrison,  V«. 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hempmil 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Holland 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kllburn 

King,  Uteh 

Kluczynskl 

Leslnski 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

MoDowell 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Martin.  Mass. 

Merrow 

MlUer,  N.T. 

Mlnshall 

Montoya 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morse 
Moulder 


Multer 

Nedd 

Nix 

NorMad 

Osmers 

Pllcher 

PUllon 

Pow«ll 

PuroeU 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roblaon 

Rocers.  Tex. 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Scherer 

Scranton 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slack 

Spenoe 

8t«ed 

Stratton 

Taber 

Thompson,  La. 

Tliompaou.NJ. 

Weaver 

Wels 

WhaUey 

WUlls 

Winstead 

Yates 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  roUcall  323  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fmther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills  is  a 
veiT  important  bill.  It  will  cost  $14 
million.  In  addition  to  that,  it  dislo- 
cates a  substantial  number  of  people, 
and  whenever  there  is  a  dislocation  of 
a  number  of  people  and  land  and  prop- 
erty is  taken  from  them  against  their 
will,  it  always  is  extremely  important  to 
them  and  imp>ortant  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  But.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  most  important  issue  here 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  mostly  to 
reiterate  a  few  remarks  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Smith].  In  my  judgment.  Mr. 
Sijeaker.  the  issue  today  is  not  simply 
authorizing  Point  Reyes  as  such.  I  think 
actually  the  House  is  passing  judgment 
on  a  package  of  recreational  and  conser- 
vation areas  that  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  1  of  this  year  in  a 
Presidential  message.  You  will  recall 
that  message.  It  was  a  rather  lengthy 
one.  and  it  encompassed  quite  a  number 
of  different  points.  But,  the  cinix  of  it. 
in  my  judgment,  is  this:  There  are  nine 
national  park  areas  that  were  recom- 
mended in  this  Presidential  message.  By 
coincidence,  or  otherwise,  I  am  not  sure, 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  Park 
in  California  was  first  on  that  list.  There 
are  eight  other  park  areas  that  will 
follow. 

Now,  I  asked  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  if  the  list  submitted  by 
the  President  signified  any  particular 
list  of  priorities.    I  recall — and  I  do  not 
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want  to  misquote  him — I  think  he  re- 
plied that  it  did  not  necessarily  suggest 
priorities;  that  the  committee  ol  the 
House  would  consider  them;  there  were 
other  factors  that  would  be  considered 
by  the  ccnnmittee  but  that  ttie  committee, 
of  course,  would  take  into  consideratian 
the  reoGomiendatlon  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlanan  yield?  s 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  order  that  this  pctot  might  be  clari- 
fied. 

Ml*.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman's 
statement  is  substantially  correct.  The 
folks  downtown  recommended  to  the 
Congress  at  least  eight  new  additions  to 
the  national  park  system.  As  far  as  I 
know  they  did  not  attempt  to  establish 
any  priorities.  In  any  event,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will,  take  care  of  its  own  plans 
in  these  particulars  and  will  establish  the 
priorities  as  they  appetir  to  be  Justified. 
Congress  approved  the  Cape  Cod  instal- 
lation last  year.  Today  we  have  the  sec- 
ond authorization,  the  legislation  for 
Point  Reyes.  The  next  will  be — and  we 
hope  in  this  session — the  leflslation  for 
Padre  Island.  Others  will  follow  in  line 
with  the  wishes  of  Congress. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  by  and  large  we  are. 
in  effect,  passing  Judgment  on  this  con- 
cept of  preserving  these  areas  that  were 
designated  for  pubUc  use? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  are  following 
through  with  a  p<dicy  that  was  estab- 
Usfaed  several  years  ago  when  we  au- 
thorized the  inclusion  of  Cape  Hatteras 
as  a  national  park  unit,  and  then  we 
went  to  Cape  Cod,  and  now  we  are  at 
Point  Reyes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  other  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  this:  In  the  Presidential  mes- 
sage it  was  suggested  that  a  user  fee  be 
attached  for  the  use  of  these  public 
areas  and  that  the  fees,  in  turn,  should 
create  a  revolving  fund  which  could 
be  used  to  acquire  other  public  use 
areas.  Now,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
has  been  any  more  critical  of  the  fiscal 
policies  of  this  administration  than  I. 
but  I  want  to  stand  here  in  this  well 
today  and  say  that  I  certainly  endorse 
the  approach  on  financing  recreational 
areas.  I  think  it  is  entirely  sound  that 
a  user  fee  be  attached  for  the  use  of 
these  public  recreational  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  appropriate 
then  that  this  fee  should  go  into  a  fund 
which  would,  in  turn,  be  used  to  ac- 
quire such  additional  areas  as  Con- 
gress might  deem  in  the  public  interest 
and  for  the  upkeep  and  so-called 
"housekeeping  expenses"  of  the  areas 
that  are  now  under  custody.  I  might 
just  refresh  the  memory  of  the  House 
in  this  respect:  These  were  the  user  fees 
which  were  suggested  by  the  President. 
I  am  not  saying  that  these  are  the  right 
ones,  but  I  am  saying  that  I  think  the 
principle  is  right. 

Mr.  ^[leaker,  the  President  proposed 
that  the  proceeds  come  from  entrance. 


admission  and  user  fees  and  chargi^  for 
the  Federal  recreational  areas.  Tl|at  is 
categtMT  No.  1.  Category  No.  2— and 
this  Is  highly  controversial — annuafl  user 
charges  on  recreational  boats.  N«i  S,  a 
diversion  from  highway  trust  funds  of 
refundable  but  unclaimed  taxes  pa|d  on 
gasoline  used  in  motorboats.  Fourth, 
the  receipts  trora.  the  sale  of  surplus 
Federal  nonmilitary  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  that  is  the  right 
source  of  revenue.  I  do  not  know.  But 
certainly  I  do  endtM'se  the  principle  that 
the  persons  using  these  areas  shouW  pay 
for  their  upkeep  and  should  also  sub- 
stantially provide  the  funds  that  will,  in 
turn,  be  used  to  acquire  supplemental 
areas.  

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  Mr. 
l^peaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  thei  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYI*.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  res- 
olution and  this  bill  comes  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  principles,,  philoso- 
phies and  trends  in  our  national  park 
and  recreational  programs.  Thifl  is  a 
legitimate  subject  for  floor  discussion 
because  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  as  it 
might  seem  to  one  who  has  not  bad  to 
deal  intimately  with  the  problem,  nor 
Is  it  insignificant  financially,  because  we 
are  spending  much  money  and  We  are 
going  to  spend  more.  Philosophically, 
it  is  important  because  it  is  at  the  heart 
of  conservation,  not  only  conservation 
of  the  natural  wonders  and  historical 
items,  but  conservation  of  people  as  well. 
I  am  confident  that  every  Memljer  of 
this  House  will  be  directly  concerned 
in  the  near  future,  because  this  subject 
will  most  certainly  touch  on  his  own 
congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  national  Jparks 
were  created  mostly  through  the  pliiilan- 
thropies  of  individuals  and  from  areas 
of  public  domain.  The  purpose  of  these 
national  parks  was  to  preserve  forever 
some  archeological.  geographicull,  or 
other  natural  wonder  for  all  future  pen- 
erations  of  Americans.  This  desifinated 
use  was  very  restrictive. 

Then  came  the  addition  of  national 
monuments  and  historical  sites  to  be 
preserved  as  a  stimulus  for  national 
appreciation  and  for  education  iti.  his- 
tory. All  of  these  preserved  areafl  were 
of  national  significance.  They  weffe  na- 
tional in  character.  Their  administra- 
tion was  logically  national.  Now,  how-' 
ever,  we  enter  a  new  phase  in  which  we 
seek  to  preserve  areas  of  regional  Signif- 
icance and  areas  where  the  Natiori  can 
seek  recognition  of  a  more  active  kind. 
Included  now  are  areas  to  be  used  for 
mass  recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  outlook,  therefore,  is 
different.  Our  procedures  are  difljerent, 
and  there  are  new  and  different  prob- 
lems. I  think  we  should  be  awftre  of 
those  problems.  I 

This  problem  might  be  demonsljrated, 
I  believe,  by  a  comment  made  fcjy  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sirk],  a 
very  knowledgeable  individual  in  this 
field,  a  man  who  has  served  on  the  com- 
mittee, when  he  referred  to  thes*  sea- 
shore areas  as  seashore  national  parks. 
Actually,  because  we  are  embarking  up- 


on a  program  in  new  areas,  we  have  to 
designate  which  is  a  national  park  and 
which  is  a  seashore  area,  and  so  on. 
One  might  say,  "What's  in  a  name?" 
Legally,  there  is  a  very  great  difference. 

I  noted  that  most  of  the  early  parks 
were  created  out  of  public  domain  or  by 
private  philanthropy.  Today  most  of 
the  land  included  in  these  new  preserva- 
tions is  held  by  individuals  and  by  in- 
dustries. This  land  must  be  purchased. 
In  many  Instances  the  price  is  high  and 
in  some  instances  acquisition  of  the  land 
is  very  diflknilt  Always  there  must  be 
in  our  consideration  a  weighing  of  the 
public  good  and  individual  rights.  This 
becomes  a  serious  question  in  this  deUb- 
eration.  Today  we  are  discussing  a  SQt- 
ciflc  area.  Point  Reyea  It  is  an  untisual 
area.  It  is  beset  by  many  problems 
which  are  typical  in  these  new  concepts 
of  national  preservations.  The  land  here 
is  privately  held  in  large  measure.  The 
use  suggested  is  a  multiple  VKe.  A  major 
argument  in  favor  of  the  bill  is  that  this 
area  is  close  to  a  city  with  burgeoning 
population,  with  great  new  needs  for 
recreation  and  relief  from  the  carbon 
monoxide  canj'ons  of  the  metropolitan 
center.  However,  this  argument  also  in- 
dicates that  the  maximum  use  of  this 
area  will  be  by  the  region  rather  than  by 
the  Nation,  It  will,  of  course,  be  a  tourist 
attraction  for  all  Americans  to  a  degree, 
but  certainly  not  to  the  degree  demon- 
strated by  thousands  of  acres  in  other 
similar  reservations  in  the  same  State 
and  in  neighboring  States. 

This  is  not  Yosemitc;  it  is  not  the 
Grand  Canyon;  it  is  not  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns.  I  am  not  here  deprecating 
the  island.  I  am  merely  suggesting  that 
perhaps  this  preservation  might  be 
better  included  in  a  concept  of  regional 
preserves  with  more  local  contribution 
and  with  considerably  more  local 
administration. 

Now,  with  this  new  program,  this  new 
trend,  comes  the  problem  of  pr<H>erty 
acquisition.  In  the  first  place,  what  will 
this  cost?  Perhaps  it  is  worth  10  times 
what  it  is  going  to  cost.  The  figure  set 
here  is  $14  million.  I  personally  do  not 
think  that  this  land  can  be  bought  for 
double  or  triple  that  amount  and  thv.ic 
are  reasons,  valid  reasons  for  suggestui^ 
that  the  cost  might  be  greater.  Remem- 
ber. I  said  that  the  value  might  be  thre:; 
times  what  we  are  paying  for  it.  But  we 
have  to  be  a  little  honest  with  ourselves 
in  these  things.  I  do  not  intend  to  be- 
labor this  point.  But  I  do  think  it  is 
significant  that  we  heed  the  basic  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  new  concept  and 
problems  of  financing. 

There  is  another  matter  here  of  the  in- 
holdings.  In  many  national  parks  there 
are  areas  still  owned  privately.  These 
at  least  are  the  problem  for  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  Park  Service.  The  in- 
holdings  make  administration  more 
costly.  Furthermore,  the  inholding 
always  poses  the  threat  of  establishing 
commercial  developments  or  of  unsight- 
liness  which  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  preservation.  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal we  are  aware  of  the  problem  which 
exists    at   Gettysbui-g   where   inholdings 
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almost  destroy  the  value  of  the  area.  In 
this  bill  we  actually  create  more  of  these 
inholdings  which  we  admit  are  int>blems 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  apparently  of  the  Oongrees 
that  some  day  these  inholdings  will  be- 
come part  of  the  preservation. 

I  should  hke  to  point  out  that  the  C<Mn- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
has  been  miserly  in  providing  funds  for 
such  acquisitlMi  of  inholdings.     I  am 
not  arguing  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
their  decisions.     I  simply  point  to  this 
as  a  fact.     We  must  work  out  better 
methods  of  p\m;hase  than  we  now  have 
Section  4  of  this  bill  iUustrates  the  de- 
sire of  the  Interior  Committee  to  pro- 
tect individual  property  rights.    This  is 
actually  a  cwnpromise  of  convenience. 
We  say  here  that  we  are  restricting  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  in  section  4 
However,  we  imply  a  restriction  on  the 
landowner.    The  man  who  owns  one  of 
these  excepted  dairy  farms  can  hold  his 
land  so  long  as  he  uses  it  for  present 
purposes.    Oh.  yes.  he  can  subdivide  and 
build,  and  sell.    But  as  a  matter  of  hard 
cold  fact  how  free  is  he  to  do  this  when  he 
knows  that  the  moment  he  starts  to  sub- 
divide or  build  or  use  this  land  for  any 
other  purpose,  then  the  land   becomes 
subject  to  condemnation?    After  all.  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  prevent  con- 
struction of  any  residences  or  commer- 
cial development  which  will  detract  from 
the  area  to  be  owned  by  the  Government 
So  there  is  very  little  freedom  for  the 
landowner,  even  though   we  ostensibly 
write  in  a  restriction  on  the  Secretary. 
Mr.   Speaker,  we   might  turn  to   the 
experience  in  the  Cape  Cod  area  where 
there  are  people  who  own  property  who 
are  ready  to  sell  the  property.    The  Gov- 
ernment is  not  ready  to  buy.    The  prop- 
erty owner  must  continue  to  pay  local 
taxes  on   the  property,   but  he  cannot 
use  his  own  property  and  he  cannot  sell 
his  own  property.    I  suggest  that  this 
kind  of  arrangement,  if  it  does  not  vio- 
late    traditional     American     property 
rights,  is  at  least  grossly  unfair  to  the 
prof^rty  owners  in  these  areas. 

Tliese  are  the  factors  I  would  ask  you 
to  ponder,  because  I  think  this  is  the 
time  you  ought  to  think  about  these 
problems  you  are  going  to  face  in  this 
particular  area  on  bills  that  are  coming 
to  you. 

Tlie  Committee  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  ASPINALL  ] .  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Rutherford  I,  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SaylorI.  in  trying  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  and  Resources  Com- 
mission Report,  is  trying  to  coordinate 
this  effort  so  that  there  is  no  piecemeal 
plannmg,  so  that  we  can  have  an 
oi-derly  arrangement.  With  this  Com- 
mission report  as  a  background  there  is 
a  n(?w  stimulus  to  the  acquisition  of 
additional  land.  The  idea  is  good.  I 
think  the  process  is  a  necessity.  But  in 
our  enthusiasm  we  must  not  gloss  over 
the  intricate  difficulties  which  may  come 
back  to  haunt  us  when  general  pride  of 


accomplishment  wanes.  Indeed,  failure 
to  consider  the  problems  adequately  now 
might  soon  cause  the  entire  program  to 
slow  to  a  halt  before  the  worthwhile 
goals  are  accomplished. 

Mr.    CLEM   MILLER.    Mr.    Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  KYL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  working  since  the  very  be- 
ginning with  the  House  author  of  this 
legislation  have  certainly  tried  in  every 
way  possible  to  find  compromises  so  that 
it  would  be  satisfactory.  I  for  one  would 
certainly  like  to  see  the  ranchers  of  the 
area  be  paid  promptly  when  they  are 
prepared  to  sell.  We  have  tried  in  every 
way  possible  to  accommodate  the  ranch- 
ers so  that  when  they  are  ready  to  sell 
the  Government  will  buy.  We  ran  up 
against  the  objection  that  we  cannot 
make  prospective  appropriations.  Is 
there  any  possible  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion that  the  gentleman  will  regard  as 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  when  the  ap- 
propriate time  arrives  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  do  not  think  is 
an  answer  to  the  entire  problem,  but  I 
think  it  is  an  improvement  over  what 
we  have  and  should  serve  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  future  consideration. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  accept  that  proposal.  We  are 
very  earnestly  seeking  to  have  the  prob- 
lem solved. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  problem  we  have  here 
is  accommodating  those  with  property 
rights  and  yet  having  an  orderly  estab- 
lishment of  these  areas.  I  think  this 
entire  area  is  something  we  must  look 
into  now  because  of  the  vast  amount  of 
this  type  of  legislation  that  will  be 
coming  to  us  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordei-ed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (S.  476)  to  establish  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  476,  with  Mr. 
Watts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ruther- 
ford] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SaylorI  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rutherford]. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.*  Chairman,  I 
yield   5  minutes  to   the  able  and  dls- 
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tlnguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
genUeman  from  Colorado  [Mr 
AsphtallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  S.  476,  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  is  as  has  been  stated 
the  second  of  three  bills  to  establish  new 
major  units  of  the  national  park  system 
to  which  our  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  has  devoted  a  substantial  part  of 
its  time  during  the  present  87th  Congress. 

Taken  together,  these  three  bills,  one 
dealing  with  the  national  seashore,  as 
stated,  on  the  eastern  shore.  Cape  Cod- 
one  on  the  west  shore.  Point  Reyes;  and 
one  on  the  southern  shores.  Padre 
Island,  situated  in  Texas  on  the'  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  pretty  weU  reflect.  I  think,  the 
thinking  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  of  this  time  as  to  their  wishes 
where  recreational  faculties  shovdd  be 
placed  now.  Certainly,  they  reflect  the 
thinking  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

There  was  a  suggestion  made  a  while 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Avery]  as  to  the  amount  of  legislation 
that  is  before  our  committee.  May  I 
say  that  it  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
legislation  and  we  have  had  to  choose 
priorities.  We  have  chosen  priwlties  not 
only  because  of  the  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  we  have  chosen  priorities  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  getting  facilities 
near  those  areas  that  we  think  are  in 
need  of  attention  as  of  this  time. 

The  emphasis,  as  one  can  readily  see. 
has  been  threefold :  First,  these  additions 
should  be  readily  accessible  to  large 
population  centers;  second,  they  should 
provide  not  only  for  conservation  of  the 
resources  of  the  area  involved  but  also 
for  their  use  and  enjoyment  by  the  peo- 
ple; and,  third,  they  should  be  near  or 
on  the  water. 

To  none  of  these  elements  have  we 
paid  sufiBcient  attention  m  the  past. 
There  has  been  too  strong  a  tendency  to 
concentrate  attention  on  preservation 
rather  than  on  active  use  of  our  park 
resources.  There  Jias  been  too  strong  a 
tendency  to  keep  far  away  from  the 
population  centers.  And  there  has  been 
too  strong  a  tendency  to  let  shorelines  of 
our  coimtry  slip  into  almost  completely 
private  ownership. 

Enactment  of  S.  476  will,  in  a  small 
degree,  help  to  correct  this.  The  53,000 
acres  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  he  within  30  to 
35  miles  of  downtown  San  Francisco.  A 
population  of  5  million  people  already 
live  within  100  miles  of  this  seashore,  and 
population  experts  tell  us  that  this  fligure 
will  more  than  double  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  In  addition,  San  Francisco 
is  itself  a  tourist  mecca  which  attracts 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  of  these  will  undoubtedly  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  existence  of  the  national 
seashore  and  include  it  in  their  travels 
as  they  do  the  other  great  unite  of  the 
national  park  system  in  California  with 
which  we  are  blessed. 

Point  Reyes,   moreover,   gives   us   an 
almost  unparalleled  opportunity  to  save 
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a  long  and  unspoiled  stretch  of  our  sea- 
shore for  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
includes  2S  miles  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
25  miles  on  Drakes  Bay.  10  miles  on  To- 
males  Bay,  and  12  miles  on  Drakes  Es- 
tero— a  total  of  about  72  miles,  almost 
all  of  which  is  sUll  in  Its  original  ccmdl- 
tlon.  The  wonder  is  that  so  much  un- 
broken shordlne  could  still  exist  so  near 
the  great  metropolitan  area  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  the  subdlviders  have  not  gone 
a  lot  f urth^  than  they  hare.  That  is 
the  wonder.  The  challenge  is  to  provide 
a  means  of  keeping  It  this  way  for  the 
benefit  of  aU  the  people.  There  are  too 
few  oiKwrtunities  to  let  this  one  slip  by. 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  go  into 
any  more  details  on  the  subject  These 
will  be  handled  by  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rvthbr- 
ford],  and  by  the  Members  from  the 
area.  Let  me  merely  close  by  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  all  of  them  tox  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  and  my  hope 
that  the  House  will  see  fit  to  pass  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  today  has  be- 
fore it  a  bill  which  will  determine  in 
large  measure  whether  or  not  we  have' 
the  courage  and  the  foresight  to  attack 
a  problem  which  has  existed  for  many 
years  and  which  our  predecessors  have 
seen  fit  to  ignore;  that  is  the  problem  of 
providing  the  growing  American  public 
with  areas  of  our  national  seashore  to 
which  they  can  go. 

Of  the  60.000  miles  of  seashore  in  the 
United  States  approximately  2  percent 
or  2,100  usable  miles  are  suitable  for 
recreational  use.  Nearly  all  of  this  is  in 
private  ownershiPi  and  one  of  the  dif- 
ficult problems  the  families  of  America 
find  Is  that  they  cannot  take  their  chil- 
dren and  themselves  and  go  where  there 
is  water. 

In  California  at  a  place  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  every  history - 
loving  American  student,  the  place  where 
Sir  Francis  Drake  beached  his  boat  when 
he  was  making  his  trip  around  the  world, 
is  Point  Reyes.    It  is  a  beautiful  spot. 

The  beach  is  in  substantially  the  same 
condition  it  was  when  Sir  Francis  Drake 
first  saw  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  people  of  these  United 
States  can  have  this  seashore  area  for 
th^r  use  and  enj03nnent. 

One  of  the  growing  areas  of  the  United 
States  is  metropolitan  San  Francisco. 
There  are  about  4  million  in  that  area 
right  now.  It  has  only  been  because  the 
property  at  Point  Reyes  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  families  that  this  de- 
lightful area  has  not  fallen  imder  the 
rule  of  subdivisionists.  -Scwne  of  the 
property  owners  who  live  in  this  area 
are  descendants  of  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  generations.  They  are  interested 
in  the  dairy  business  and  interested  in 
carrying  on  their  own  business. 

The  committee  made  sure  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  business 
noay  be  permitted  to  carry  on. 


One  of  the  interesting  things  that  hap- 
pened in  the  history  of  this  bill  before 
our  committee  is  that  the  testimony  dis- 
clofled  that  these  peoirie  who  have  (been 
in  the  dairying  business  were  woitried. 
They  came  here  with  their  attorney. 
The  principal  thing  they  wanted  to  ituilce 
svire  of  was  that  they  could  continue  the 
same  kind  of  operation  they  haq  in- 
herited. When  they  received  the  a$8ur- 
ance  of  the  committee  we  would  take 
care  of  them  and  grant  them  this  per- 
misrion,  it  seems  that  the  attorney  lost 
his  case. 

Immediately  thereafter  we  began  to  be 
besieged  by  telegrams  and  letters  from 
the  owners  of  a  few  small  tracts  of  land 
telling  us  they  were  violently  opposed  to 
what  was  going  to  happen  at  Point  Beyes. 

One  of  the  newspapers  early  this 
spring — the  exact  date  was  the  l4th  of 
April — carried  an  advertisement  which 
stated  that  Congress  was  about  to  ad- 
journ, that  while  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  of  establishing  the  point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  in  all  probabil- 
ity Congress  would  not  do  it.  and  stBtinp; 
that  people  should  immediately  contact 
certain  developers. 

It  so  happens  I  have  a  relativei  who 
visited  California.  He  went  out  tp  this 
area.  He  saw  one  of  the  prospectors  and 
told  him  he  was  Interested.  The  man 
said,  "In  all  probability  you  will  njot  be 
able  to  keep  it,  but  if  you  want  to  piake 
a  fast  buck  here  Is  the  place  to  do  It. 
You  can  get  it,  I  know  it  sounds  llike  a 
high  price,  but  when  Uncle  Sam  con- 
demns it  you  will  be  able  to  double  your 
money." 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  Secretary  and 
those  whom  he  will  designate  appear  in 
the  area  to  make  an-angements  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  property,  a  lot  of  (these 
washout  sales  will  be  found  to  b^  fic- 
titious and  the  property  will  be  acQ|uired 
at  its  real  value. 

I  certainly  hope  that  with  the  c(stab- 
lishment  of  the  Point  Reyes  Naftional 
Seashore  this  will  t>e  but  the  beginnajng  of 
a  program  of  establishing  seashores  in 
other  areas  of  this  country. 

It  is  remarkable,  if  you  were  to  ask 
people  today  whether  or  not  they  con- 
sidered our  national  forests  an  attet  to 
our  country.  I  doubt  if  you  could  find 
one  p)erson  in  these  United  States  that 
would  challenge  that  statement,  aijd  yet 
it  was  only  because  of  the  foresi^t  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  andlGif- 
ford  Pinchot,  who  saw  what  certain  tim- 
ber barons  had  done  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  that  we  today  have 
our  national  forests.  They  were  about 
to  rape  the  West  of  its  timber  asi  they 
had  done  in  the  East.  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  by  Executive  order,  set 
aside  most  of  the  area  that  is  npw  in 
our  national  forests.  Unfortunateily,  we 
have  not  yet  had  anyone  who  ha*i  been 
foresighted  enough  up  to  now  to  set 
aside  sufficient  areas  for  recreation  of 
the  people  in  the  areas  where  people  are. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  a  grand  national 
park  system,  but  unfortunately  most  of 
our  national  paiks  are  in  areas  inhere 
we  have  very  few  people.    In  the  great 


metrop<^itan  areas  we  have  hardly  any 
national  parks  or  monuments.  So.  this, 
I  beheve.  is  the  beginning,  following  the 
establishment  of  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore in  Massachuaetts.  the  establish- 
ment ci  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  California,  aiKl  the  acquisition  of 
other  seashore  areas  where  people  may 
go  to  enjoy  the  leisure  time  that  they 
will  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  It  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  State  of  California.  Both 
Senators  introduced  legislation  that 
passed  over  there.  All  of  the  Cahfomia 
delegation  have  indicated  their  hearty 
support  to  owe  committee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  owortunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Clem  Mn.LXXl  in  whose  dis- 
trict this  area  is  situated.  The  gentle- 
man has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  this 
let^islation.  He  has  devoted  untold  hours 
in  the  hearings  to  work  out  many  of 
the  difficult  problems  that  exist,  and  it 
is  to  him  and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  California  delegation  from  that  area 
that  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  to  be  given. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Are  the  people,  generally, 
in  that  community  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Well,  I  might  say  that 
most  of  the  people  in  California  that 
have  appeared  before  our  committee  are 
in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Both  Senators  are  in  fa- 
vor of  it? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Both  Senators  are  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  BRAY.  And  the  members  of  the 
congres.sional  delegation? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  members  of  the 
congressional  delcsation  are  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  BRAY.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  that  and  the  attitude 
toward  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Park, 
then,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Well,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  is  fine.  You  are 
not  trying  to  force  that  upon  the  State 
of  California. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  We  are  not  tryin:  Id 
force  that  upon  the  State  of  Calirorn..T. 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  was  a  situation 
that  caused  us  to  bring  up  at  this  time 
this  particular  project,  along  with  some 
other  reasons,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correct. 

I  might  say  that  we  will  be  perfectly 
willing  to  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bray  J  when 
the  time  comes  and  we  receive  a  request 
from  downtown  for  the  creation  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Seashore,  I  am 
sure  we  will  consider  it  before  our  com- 
mittee and  we  will  give  the  Senators  and 
ail   the   Members  of   the   congressional 
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delegation  from  that  great  State  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  and  testify. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  The  gentleman  tAiVg 
about  "downtown."  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  when  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
wants  to  put  a  park  in  a  State  that  does 
not  want  it.  then  it  will  be  brought  up' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that 
at  alL  I  introduced  that,  bill  because  I 
have  been  to  the  Indiana  dunes.  I  think 
they  are  grand  enough  that  they  should 
be  preserved.  I  regret  a  great  deal  that 
the  people  of  Indiana  have  not  been 
farsighted  enough  to  set  this  unusual 
area  aside  themselves.  I  commend  them 
for  e.«!tablishing  the  park  which  they  did 
establish,  but  this  park  is  wholly  in- 
adequate. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I!^  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  Is  aware 
that  Indiana  is  the  only  one  of  the 
States  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes  which 
did  preserve  its  dunes? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  sir.  the  State  of 
Indiana  is  not  the  only  State  that  pre- 
served a  portion  of  it.  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Mirme- 
sota.  and  Illinois  have  all  helped,  too. 

Mr.  BRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  State  that  is  most  interested 
apparently  now  in  establishir^  a  park— 
a  Federal  dunes  park — in  Indiana,  is  the 
same  State  that  destroyed  their  dunes"' 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  right. 
Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  State  of  nUnois  has 
within  recent  years  established  a  State 
park  to  protect  for  public  use  that  part 
of  its  shoreline  which  was  still  available. 
We  only  wish  that  we  had  had  the  fore- 
sight to  preserve  more  of  such  area, 
as  many  wish  the  State  of  IiKiiana  to 
do  now. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  also  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  spealcing  for  some  of  us  from  south- 
ern California,  we  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  this  measure  and  we  want  to  commend 
the  committee,  its  chainnan.  and  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Rutherford  ].  for  its 
foresight  and  overall  policy  in  developing 
ami  preserving  this  fine  seashore  area. 
My  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Clex  Miller,  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  patient  and  con- 
structive efforts  he  has  exeited  resulting 
in  this  workable  compromise  measure. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 
'  Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  House 
wiU  recall  that  the  last  time  I  brought 
to  the  floor  a  bill  to  establish  a  new  and 
a  major  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem it  was  In  connection  with  the  Cape 
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Cod  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
Massachiisetts.  ThaX  was  on  July  10 
1961.  when  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  278  to  82.  Tbdajr  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  floor 
and  to  give  my  support  to  a  bOl  irtilch 
would  establish  another  national  sea- 
shore, this  time  at  the  opposite  end  of 
our  Nation,  the  Point  Reyes  Seashore  in 
California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  areas  are  simi- 
lar in  many  respects,  and  the  benefits 
which  the  Nation  win  derive  from  them 
are  quite  comparable.  Cape  Cod  lies 
near  the  Boston  metropohtan  area. 
Point  Reyes  lies  near  the  San  Francisco 
metropolitan  area.  Cape  Cod  will  serve 
not  only  the  population  of  2.5  million 
people  who  reside  in  the  Boston  area, 
but  the  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors 
w^ho  come  there  every  year  from  aH  parts 
of  the  country.  Point  Reyes  will  serve 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  of  2.8  mil- 
lion, plus  the  tens  of  thousands  of  tour- 
ists who  visit  the  area  every  year.  Cape 
Cod  gives  us  an  unspoiled  shoreline  of 
about  40  miles  on  the  Atlantic.  Point 
Reyes  will  give  us  an  unspoiled  shore- 
line of  about  25  miles  on  the  Pacific,  plus 
another  45  miles  of  the  Drake  bay  area. 
The  boundaries  of  Cape  Cod  include 
about  27,000  acres.  The  boxmdarles  of 
Point  Reyes  include  about  53,000  acres. 
The  public  investment  in  Cape  Cod  was 
estimated  at  $16  million.  The  public 
investment  at  Point  Reyes  would  be  ap- 
proximately $14  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Cape  Cod  proj- 
ect had  the  blessings  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  a  large  number 
of  the  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation. Point  Reyes  has  the  backing  of 
the  State  officials— I  might  say  a  great 
number  of  the  officials — as  well  as  the 
individual  people  of  California,  and  I 
am  told  a  major  portion  and  possibly 
all  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
that  SUte. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  differences,  of 
course,  between  the  two  area.s,  but  for 
the  most  part  these  go  toward  making 
the  Point  Reyes  proposition  a  much  sim- 
pler one  to  handle  than  was  Cape  Cod. 
Cape  Cod  has  long  been  a  settled  area; 
Point  Reyes  has  thus  far  largely,  though 
not  completely,  escaped  the  subdivider 
and  is  notable  for  its  open  space.  In 
Cape  Cod  there  were  many  hundreds. 
perhaps  thousands,  of  individual  owners 
to  be  considered;  in  Point  Reyes,  six 
parties  own  48  percent  of  the  land  and 
25  own  99  percent  of  it.  All  in  all,  I 
anticipate  far  fewer  problems  (Hi  Point 
Reyes  than  on  Cape  Cod. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  [Mr.  Saylor]  and 
I  visited  Point  Reyes  last  year  and  in- 
spected it.  Let  me  say  at  this  point  that 
I  extend  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.  this  being  his 
birthday ;  I  extend  to  him  my  congratu- 
lations. 

It  is  my  practice  to  make  such  a  visit 
before  I  bring  any  major  park  service 
proposal  to  the  floor.    I  can  report  vm- 


equivocally  that  I  consider  Point  Reyes 
a  worthy,  even  an  outstandbiff,  addition 
to  our  national  park  «ysteitt— one  that 
should  have  been  made  long  since.  I  can 
report  firsthand  that  Point  Reyes  has 
a  wide  variety  of  attractions  that  will 
make  It  enjoyable.  It  has  beaches,  it 
has  towering  bluffs  along  the  ocean  it 
has  mountains,  it  has  small  lakes.  It  has 
forests,  and  it  has  pastureland.  One 
would  have  to  go  far  before  he  found 
such  variety  in  so  small  a  compass  else- 
where. 

In  marking  up  the  bill  in  committee,  we 
tried  to  take  full  accomit  of  aU  reason- 
able requests.  The  Wg  ones  were  han- 
dled easily.  A.T.  t  T.  and  RCA  between 
them  own  about  4,000  acres  within  the 
boundary  of  the  national  seashore  which 
they  use  for  their  international  trans- 
mitting stations.  They  did  not  ask  to 
be  excluded  from  the  seashore  and  they 
have  not  been  excluded,  but  they  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  an 
understanding  that  their  ownership  will 
not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  their  lands 
continue  to  be  used  as  they  are  being 
used  at  present  and  that,  if  they  decide 
to  sell,  they  will  first  offer  them  to  the 
Government.  There  is  a  similar  under- 
standing between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Vedanta  Society,  a  re- 
ligious organization  which  has  a  large 
holding  on  Point  Reyes. 

Witnesses  appeared  before  oin-  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  certain  of  the  dairy 
ranchers  and  assiured  us  that  their  sole 
concern  is  with  being  able  to  e(»tinue 
their  ranching  operations.  The  bill,  as 
we  bring  it  to  you.  wiD  permit  them  to 
do  so.  All  of  these  ranches  are  upwards 
of  500  acres  in  size  and.  as  kmg  as  they 
are  maintained  as  ranches,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  the  area.  The 
proposal  in  the  origbial  bill  would  have 
permitted  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  these  ranches  immediately 
and.  in  effect,  to  lease  them  back  to  the 
ranchers.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
merit  to  this  provision  but  it  has  been 
changed,  out  of  deference  to  the  r^re- 
sentations  of  the  ranchers,  to  provide 
that  ranches  of  this  sire  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  condemnation  as  long  as  they  are 
used  for  ranching  purposes.  If  they 
wish  to  sell  at  a  fair  iHice,  of  course,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire,  but 
the  bill  specifically  prohibits  his  using 
the  Government's  eminent  domain  pow- 
ers in  this  connection. 

I  imderstand  that  a  few  of  the  ranch- 
ers are  not  yet  fully  satisfied,  that  they 
now  think  they  may  want  to  go  out  of  Xi\e 
dair3dng  business,  and  that  they  want 
assurance  that  the  cash  will  be  available 
when  they  decide  to  do  so. 

However,  this  is  not  on  the  record  as 
far  as  the  committee  or  the  subcom- 
mittee is  concerned. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  able  Chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINAIXk  The  goitleman  says 
that  this  is  not  on  the  record.  The  gen- 
tleman means  that  this  particular  evi- 
dence has  not  been  brought  before  our 
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committee  as  a  part  of  the  hearings ;  that 
to  which  the  gentleman  makes  reference 
is  information  that  supposedly  Is  coming 
to  us  since  ttie  hearings  were  closed;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
Is  correct.  The  statement  that  was  made 
on  ttie  record  as  far  as  the  testimony 
is  concerned  was  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pressions. These  are  statements  made 
outside  the  hearings  and  are  individual 
rather  than  organized  testimony. 

I  can  ssrmpathize  with  their  desires 
but  I  can  only  point  out  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  no  desire  to  trespass  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  therefore  has  not  attempted  to 
include  in  this  bill,  directly  or  indirectly, 
an  appropriation  to  take  care  of  such 
people  as  this.  We  have,  however,  in- 
cluded a  provision  stating  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  lands  included  in  the  na- 
tional seashore  shall  be  acquired  as  rap- 
idly as  funds  become  available  for  this 
purpose.  This  will  assure,  as  far  as  our 
committee  can  assiure,  against  undue  de- 
lay and,  with  good  will  on  Uie  part  of 
all  parties,  ought  to  satisfy  all  reason- 
able men  who  understand  our  govern- 
mental processes.  If  the  House  wishes 
to  go  further  than  this,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  free  to  do  so,  but  no  provision  along 
the  lines  proposed  is  before  you  in  the 
reports  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out,  also,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  the  bill  under 
which  the  owners  of  property  improved 
before  September  1,  1959,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  a  right  to  continue  to 
use  and  occupy  their  property  after  it  Is 
acquired  by  the  Oovemment.  the  right 
expiring  at  the  owner's  death  or  the 
death  of  his  spouse  or  on  the  date  his 
youngest  surviving  ctiild  reaches  the  age 
of  30.  This  is  very  similar  to,  but  some- 
what more  generous  than,  the  com- 
parable provisions  in  the  Cape  Cod  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  Cape  Cod  legislation  the  provi- 
sions are  the  same  except  that  when  the 
youngest  surviving  child  reaches  the  age 
of  45  the  rights  expire. 

Our  committee  amendments  include 
one  striking  from  the  bill  section  4(b) 
which  would  have  given  property  owners 
in  the  Duck  Cove  area  privileges  not 
enjoyed  by  property  owners  in  other 
parts  of  the  seashore.  If  we  had  ac- 
cepted this  subsection  we  would,  in  good 
conscience,  have  had  to  extend  it  to 
other  parts  of  the  seashore  and.  in  so 
doing,  we  would  have  multiplied  the  in- 
holding  problem  and  left  no  way  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  now  or  in  the 
futiure,  to  overcome  it  except  at  holdup 
prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  will 
give  the  House  an  outline  of  the  merits 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  more  controversial 
provisions  that  we  had  to  deal  with  in 
committee.  I  want,  however,  to  say  a 
word  about  the  $14  million  we  have  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  land  ac- 
quisition. This  is  the  best  reasonable 
estimate  we  could  find.  There  have 
been  more  recent  transactions,  I  realize, 


at  fantastically  high  prices  whkh,  if 
they  were  applied  across  the  board, 
would  result  in  a  much  higher  figure 
than  this.  But  these,  fortunatetf,  are 
isolated  cases  in  the  most  favored  areas 
and  involved  small  parcels  of  land. 
They  are  not,  I  believe  it  safe  t<>  say, 
representative  of  the  Point  Reyes  area, 
or  even  a  substantial  part  of  the  Point 
Reyes  area,  considered  as  a  whole. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
the  $14  million  may  turn  out  to  be  too 
conservative  a  figure  and  that  it  Will  so 
turn  out  if  the  assiunptions  on  wlijich  it 
is  based  fail.  If  they  do.  we  will  come 
back  to  the  House  and  ask  for  inore. 
This  is  substantially  the  way  it  should 
be.  We  in  the  Congress,  we  in  thei  Gov- 
ernment, deal  with  real  estate  in  a  fish 
bowl.  Everyone  knows  our  intentions  of 
taking  and  the  result  is  that  prices 
change. 

These  assumptions  are,  among  dther.s. 
that  the  land  that  is  acquired  \i|ill  be 
acquired  within  a  relatively  few  yeftrs  be- 
fore mounting  prices  destroy  present 
values,  that  a  substantial  portion  of  it 
can  be  acquired  by  exchange  for  other 
Federal  lands,  and  that  the  so-called 
ranching  area  will  continue  to  be  diftvoted 
to  this  purE>ose.  At  present,  all  of]  these 
appear  to  be  reasonable  assumptions, 
but  there  is  no  way  in  this  or  any  other 
bill  to  stop  the  clock  and  to  freeze  pres- 
ent conditions.  With  this  understand- 
ing. I  believe  the  amoimt  we  authojrize  is 
a  reasonable  figure  to  use  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  the  House  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  Members  will 
support  S.  476  and  I  urge  its  passtige. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman , 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  I  would  Uke  to 
say  to  the  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee that  the  conscientious  and  direful 
scrutiny  that  hsis  been  given  this  bill  is 
a  credit  to  the  committee  on  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority  sides. 

May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  gentle- 
man. Is  it  not  true  with  reference  to 
the  problems  raised  on  this  bill  tl^t  we 
have  sought  in  every  way  possible  to 
meet  the  natm-al  requirements  af  the 
homeowners  and  the  ranchers  ol!  that 
area?  Have  we  not  sought  in  every 
way  to  accommodate  to  the  deihands 
that  they  have  made  upon  us  in  order 
that  their  right  to  live  there  is  untram- 
meled?  Have  we  not  sought  to  mbke  it 
possible  to  enjoy  their  rights,  to  be  pre- 
served; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  We  have  done  everything  in 
the  world  to  agree  with  the  residents  on 
that  point.  I  would  say  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases;  and  sometimes  we  havie  ac- 
ceded to  their  poisition  in  toto  ahd  in 
other  cases  we  have  gone  more  t^an  a 
reasonable  distance  in  agreeing  to  what 
they  even  requested. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  big  prob- 
lems were  the  easiest  ones  to  rlesolve 
such  as  the  A.T.  &  T.,  the  Ve|danta 
Society,  the  RCA  who  own  the  largest 
area — some   4,000    acres.     But    we    did 


have  problems  sometimes  with  the  small 
half-acre  lot  owners  who  have  no  real 
investment  on  the  point,  but  even  on 
this  point  we  have  tried  to  be  more 
than  fair  and  reasonable  to  meet  ob- 
jections. I  will  say,  on  most  points. 
There  was  an  overwhelming  acceptance 
of  our  procedures  in  Point  Reyes  in  the 
taking  of  the  land. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  What  the  gen- 
tleman says  is  correct  and  is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  whatever  opposition 
there  was  in  the  begiiuiing.  and  there 
was  substantial  opposition,  in  every 
.single  instance  that  opposition  has 
swung  around  either  to  acceptance  or 
to  outright  approval.  I  might  say,  for 
example,  that  the  Marin  County  Farm 
Bureau  which  was  opposed  to  this  proj- 
ect in  its  present  form  2  years  ago.  now 
accepts  it  and  the  board  of  supervisors 
who  were  opposed  to  it.  4  to  1.  now  ac- 
cept it  and  approve  it.  The  four  school 
boards  in  the  area  that  believed  the 
local  tax  base  would  be  interfered  with 
now  accept  the  proposal  wholeheartedly 
because  they  realize  it  will  improve  their 
tax  base.  Therefore,  I  would  say  the 
effoi-ts  of  the  gentleman  and  the  other 
members  of  his  committee  in  making 
conciliations  have  made  this  bill  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Marin  County, 
and  of  California,  and  the  people  of  the 
entire  area.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  would  Uke  to 
clarify  one  thing.  While  there  have 
been  compromises,  and  that  is  the  basis 
of  any  legislation,  we  have  compro- 
mised and  I  think  we  have  received  the 
approval  not  only  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
in  Marin  County  and  the  ranchers  and 
farmers  as  well  as  the  local  governing 
bodies,  but  at  no  time  while  we  have 
acceded  to  their  requests  and  have  been 
fair  and  reasonable  with  them  have  we 
violated  the  basic  purpose  and  objective 
of  maintaining  this  as  a  national  sea- 
shore area.  This  is  no  new  concept. 
We  have  had  the  same  or  a  similar  con- 
cept called  the  hole-in-the-donut  con- 
cept in  the  Everglades  which  has  proved 
to  be  very  successful. 

We  feel  this  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compromise  to  the  extent  that  from  the 
very  real  opposition  which  existed  in 
the  beginning,  there  is  almost  whole- 
hearted acceptance  by  all  those  con- 
cerned. 

I  think  we  have  a  very  good  bill  and 
a  very  splendid  bill  for  the  people  of 
Marin  County  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  I  will  say  a  great  asset  to  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  WestlandI. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rutherford],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  his  diligence  in  pursu- 
ing this  legislation  and  actually  going 
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out  and  seeing  the  property  hlmaelf  and 
for  all  the  hearings  that  were  hdd 
before  the  cuboommittee.  I  thtnk  thi^ 
matter  was  gone  Into  Tery  thoitradily 
and,  perhaps,  they  hsre  come  up  with  a 
bill  that  Is  agreeable  to  most  people. 
But  just  so  that  the  House  does  not  get 
the  Idea  that  all  is  love  and  kisses  on  this 
matter,  I  think,  perhaps,  there  ought 
to  be  one  or  two  things  gone  inta  I 
would  be  the  first  one  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  frwn  California  tMr.  Clkm 
Mn,LFRl  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  RtTTHBRroRD]  have  done  their  best 
to  try  to  reatrfve  some  of  these  problems, 
and  there  have  been  quite  a  few.  But. 
first  of  all,  with  reference  to  this  little 
matter  of  Duck  Cove  which  has  been 
mentioned,  I  think  it  consists  of  about 
14  or  15  or  16  acres  or  something  like 
that.  It  abuts  on  a  presently  existing 
State  park.  Those  people  have  been 
going  out  there  for  quite  a  few  years. 
Some  of  them  are  veterans.  They  built 
some  homes  and  they  wanted  to  enjoy 
th:s  property. 

If  this  area  Is  included  in  the  park,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  said,  this 
would  create  an  Inholdlng  within  the 
park.  During  the  committee  sessions  I 
thought  it  was  rather  simple  to  eliminate 
that  problem  Just  by  excluding  Duck 
Cove  from  the  park  to  begin  with  so 
that  they  would  not  be  within  the  park 
boundary,  and  instead  of  the  park  area 
being  53,000  acres  it  would  be  52.984 
acres,  and  these  people  could  have  their 
way. 

When  I  first  heard  of  Duck  Cove  I 
thought  it  was  a  place  where  they  shot 
ducks,  but  that  is  not  so  at  aU;  it  is  a 
secluded  area.  So  In  that  resi>ect  I  am 
In  disagreement  with  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  I  am  certainly  In  dis- 
agreement with  the  way  the  Park  Service 
operates  on  some  of  these  propositions. 
They  want  to  take  the  whole  hog  and 
want  to  take  the  land  most  particularly 
where  some  individuals  are  concerned  in 
wanting  to  retain  their  property. 

One  other  matter,  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  mentioned  recent 
sales  of  property.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  law  firm  of  Freitas.  Allen,  McCarthy 
k  Bettini  from  San  Rafael.  Calif.,  dated 
March  31  of  this  year.  These  people  in- 
dicate that  if  the  prices  at  which  sales 
have  recently  been  made  are  continued 
this  park  will  cost  somewhere,  according 
to  their  figures,  between  $38  and  $78 
million.  That  is  quite  a  jump  from  $14 
million.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania indicated  that  these  were  phony 
sales.  I  think  these  people,  at  least  to 
my  satisfaction,  documented  the  sales. 
Waterfront  runs  any\^'here  from  $100  to 
SI  50  per  foot.  Prices  indicate  that 
beach  front  lots  cost  from  $7,500  to  a 
top  of  $15,000.  whereas  lots— and  there 
are  three  pages  of  documented  sales  for 
casli — not  a  $10  downpayment  and  catch 
me  if  you  can.  but  either  for  cash  or 
very  substantial  downpayments — three 
pages  of  these;  and  the  prices  range 
from  $3,500  to  a  high  of  $4,500. 

I  think  the  House  should  know  what 
at  least  some  pec^le  think  this  land  is 
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ffoinc  to  cost:  not  $14  million,  not  $20 
mimoa.  but  somewhere  between  $3$  and 
$78milUan. 

Maybe  peot^e  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  proposed  national 
seashore.  We  hi  the  committee  have 
tried — ^I  know  the  goitleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  BtrxHuroiDl  and  the  other  mem- 
bers— to  figure  out  how  this  could  be 
avoided:  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  and  I 
think  the  House  should  know  just  what 
this  situation  is  that  affects  the  property 
owners  of  West  Marin  County. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
genUeman       from       California       [Mr. 

COHELANl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  congratulate  my  friend  and 
able  colleague  from  the  First  Califomiii 
District  [Mr.  Clkm  MnjjER]  for  the  tre- 
mendous effort  he  has  put  in  on  this  bill. 
As  a  coauthor  it  has  been  a  great  privi- 
lege to  be  associated  with  him  on  this 
measure  which  is  of  such  great  impor- 
tance to  California  and  to  the  Nation. 
At  this  time  I  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  goitle- 
man  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  for 
his  many  courtesies,  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ruthkeford]. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorJ  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
constructive,  forward-looking  proposal 
to  create  a  national  seashore  on  the 
Point  Reyes  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  very  blunt  terms,  the 
problem  of  providing  an  adequate  re- 
source of  usable  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities for  the  people  of  this  country  is 
acute.  Supply  has  not  kept  pace  with 
demand  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us 
have  experienced  this  problem  in  a  very 
r>ersonal  sense. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission — a  Commission  cre- 
ated 4  years  ago  by  Congress — reported 
in  January  of  this  year  that  our  15- 
percent  increase  in  population  from  1951 
to  1959  was  accompanied  by  an  86-per- 
cent increase  in  the  nimiber  of  visits  to 
national  parks  and  a  143-percent  in- 
increase  in  the  number  of  visits  to  all 
State  and  Federal  recreation  centers 
combined.  The  Commission  further  re- 
ported that  this  is  only  a  foretaste  of 
things  to  come — that  by  the  year  2000 
our  population  is  expected  to  double  but 
the  demand  for  recreational  lands  is  ex- 
pected to  triple. 

In  its  comprehensive  report  the  Com- 
mission has  also  pointed  out  that  the 
most  pressing  aspect  of  the  supply  prob- 
lem is  acquiring  adequate  shoreline  for 
public  use.  Today  less  than  2  percent  of 
our  total  shoreline  is  in  public  owner- 
ship for  recreation — an  amount  v.-hich 
the  Commission  has  described  as  inade- 
quate and  which  must  be  increased. 

Despite  this  great  need,  adequate  re- 
sources are  not  always  available,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
shoreline  area.  A  Pacific  coast  survey, 
conducted   in   1957-58  by  the  National 


Park  Service,  revealed  that  of  the  1,700 
miles  of  shoreline  extending  from  Wash- 
ington to  southern  Calif onila.  four  areas 
possessed  scenic,  natural,  and  recrea- 
Uonal  attractions  of  p*»«~a*|^  nnMAnal 
significance.  Point  Reyes  was  one  of 
these  areas. 

Point  Reyes,  howerer,  is  unique.  It 
is  unique  for  its  outstanding  natural  at- 
teibutes  are  in  close  proximity  to  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  heavily  populated 
and  fastest  growing  areas.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  in  fact,  has  stated 
that  Point  Reyes  provides  a  ritmhina- 
tion  of  scenic,  recreation,  and  scientific 
interests  found  nowhere  else  in  tills 
country  so  near  a  large  center  of  popula- 
tion. 

According  to  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Interior  statistics  4V^  millkm 
people  Uve  within  a  100-mile  radliu  of 
this  proposed  national  seashore — a  fig- 
ure which  is  expected  to  increase  to  more 
than  7  miUion  by  19g0  and  to  nearly  12 
million  by  the  year  2000. 

This  immediate  population  center, 
however,  is  not  the  only  source  of  users 
tot  a  national  seashore  at  Point  Reyes. 
At  the  present  time  more  than  2  miUion. 
tourists  aiKl  visitors  come  to  the  Qan 
Francisco  Bay  region  annually,  and  with 
our-  rapidly  growing  population,  in- 
creased travel  and  leisure  time,  this 
figure  will  continue  to  grow. 

These  conditions,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  use  of  our  public  recreation 
areas  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  8 
to  10  percent  or  more  a  year,  clearly  in- 
dicate that  a  seashore  at  Point  Reyes 
would  receive  extensive  use.  and  that  it 
would  be  truly  national  in  nature.  The 
National  Park  Service,  fiuthermore.  has 
estimated  that  by  1980  Point  Reyes 
would  receive  at  least  2,350,X>00  visitors  a 
year — a  number  greater  than  recorded 
at  all  but  one  of  our  29  national  parks 
in  1961. 

This  proposed  national  seashore  has 
received  overwhelming  local  support, 
both  from  local  governments  and  from 
individual  citizens.  I  have  received  a 
steady  stream  of  correspondence  from 
the  residents  of  my  district — an  area  ap- 
proximately 40  miles  from  Point  Reyes — 
urging  its  creation,  and  more  than  64 
percent  of  my  constituents  who  re- 
sponded to  a  recent  questionnaire  ex- 
pressed approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Point  Reyes  offers  us 
an  opportunity  tojnove  ahead  in  one  of 
the  great  areas  of  our  Nation's  unmet 
needs — the  need  to  provide  adequate  rec- 
reational and  undisturbed  scenic  areas 
for  this  and  future  generations.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  investigated,  carefully  con- 
sidered plan  which  takes  into  account 
both  individual  and  personal  interests. 
It  is  a  plan  which  if  enacted  promptly 
will  enable  us  to  minimize  our  costs,  but 
which  if  further  delayed  would  add  ex- 
pense not  only  in  dollars,  but  even  more 
important,  in  opportunities  possibly  lost 
forever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  approve 
this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
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gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  sui^port  of  S.  476 
which  would  establish  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  In  so  doing.  I  would 
like  to  assure  you  that  I  am  personally 
quite  familiar  with  the  beauty  of  this 
area  and  its  suitability  for  national  pres- 
ervation as  a  vital  addition  to  our  park 
system. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  this  part  of 
the  Padflc  coast,  the  most  remarkable 
fact  about  Point  Reyes  is  that  it  is  still 
available  for  preservation  and  develop- 
ment for  public  use.  Because  of  a  series 
of  fortunate  historical  and  geographi- 
cal circumstances  the  tremendous  urban 
development  of  recent  years  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  has  bypassed  the 
Point  Reyes  Peninsula.  Although  the 
situation  today  Is  changing  rapidly,  it 
still  remains  today  much  as  it  did  before 
the  first  white  man  saw  it  345  years  ago. 
Only  about  160  people  live  within  the 
area  of  consideration  and  the  principal 
development  of  ranching  has  effectively 
preserved  the  natural  scene.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  has 
told  us  that  he  knows  of  "no  other  large 
area  in  the  United  States  near  population 
centers  that  has  been  left  so  unaltered 
by  the  hand  of  man." 

The  Park  Service  reports  tell  us  that 
the  recreational  potential  here  Is  of  the 
first  magnitude.  They  estimate  that  if 
the  national  seashore  is  established  as 
they  recommend,  it  will  attract  2.3  mil- 
lion visitors  a  year  by  1980.  This  is  more 
than  visited  all  but  one  of  our  national 
parks  last  year;  it  is  more  than  the  total 
number  who  visited  nine  of  our  national 
parks  last  year. 

The  variety  of  the  scenic,  recreational, 
and  scientific  resources  of  the  peninsula 
is  most  remarkable.  After  inventorsring 
the  remaining  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities along  the  entire  Pacific  coast 
the  Park  Service's  1959  "Pacific  Coast 
Recreation  Area  Survey"  report  found 
that  the  Point  Reyes  Peninsula  "pro- 
vides a  combination  of  scenic,  recreation, 
and  biologic  interests  which  can  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  this  country  as  near  to 
a  large  center  of  population." 

I  would  like  to  make  one  observation 
on  the  uniquely  national  quality  of  our 
ocean  shorelines.  Our  Pacific  Ocean 
shorelines  are  the  seashores  of  the  in- 
land States  of  our  continental  Nation 
Just  as  they  are  of  our  coastal  States. 
Our  Pacific  shoreline  is  the  seashore  of 
Idaho  and  Nevada,  of  Colorado  and 
Oklahoma.  Utah.  Nebraska.  Missouri, 
Wyoming.  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas.  Just 
aa  it  la  the  aeaahore  of  Alaaka  and  Ha- 
waii, Waahlngton.  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  same  holda  U'ue  for  our  in- 
land Statea  which  ai^  near  but  do  not 
touch  our  Atlantic  and  guU*  coaata.  Our 
ocean  ahorclinM  ai**  truly  national  aea- 
ahorea.  And.  aa  the  Park  Service  re- 
porta  thoroufhly  document,  they  ai^ 
Umited  naUonal  reeourcet  ih«t  today  ai^ 
vantahini  f«at  m  fir  m  iviUtblUty  for 
public  recreaUonal  ute  near  centera  of 
population  la  concerned. 


Now  I  would  like  to  t\im  to  the  tjues- 
tion  of  the  appropriate  unit  for  the  pro- 
posed national  seashore  at  Point  Reyes, 
30  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

To  understand  fully  why  the  bound- 
aries recommended  by  the  Committiee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  should  be 
preserved,  one  must  understand  the 
topography  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula.  The  area  involved  is  bounded 
by  the  Inverness  Ridge,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  peninsula;  Drake'i  Bay 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  one  stands 
at  Point  Reyes  itself  or  practically  on 
any  other  point  of  the  northern  penin- 
sula, the  eye  sweeps  across  the  Entire 
peninsula.  The  ridge  acts  as  a  Visual 
barrier,  the  eye  stops  there — just  as  it 
does  at  the  Tetons  when  one  looks 
across  Jackson  Lake.  If  Inverness  Ridge 
were  closer  to  the  coastline,  there  tvould 
be  no  need  to  control  the  use  of  $3,000 
acres. 

When  a  visitor  enters  a  unit  of  our 
national  park  system,  he  wants  (io  see 
and  enjoy  the  natural  scene.  He  dpesn't 
want  to  see  the  natural  scene  spoiled  by 
subdivisions  or  shopping  centers,  biotdog 
stands,  or  honky-tonks.  Certainly  I 
think  that  it  is  no  more  logical  to  spoil 
the  t}eauty  of  this  magnificent  setishore 
by  this  type  of  development  thian  it 
would  be  to  have  billboards  on  the  Wash- 
ington Monument. 

If  we  are  going  to  commit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  a  sizable  investment 
at  Point  Reyes,  for  the  benefit  of  flll  the 
people  of  this  coimtry.  we  should  insist 
that  the  national  seashore  there  b0  well 
planned.  We  want  to  be  proud  i^f  our 
national  park  system.  Visitors  bO  this 
national  seashore  should  have  an  Oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  natural  scene  rather 
than  the  asphalt  and  concrete  and  neon 
signs  they  came  to  Point  Reyes  to  escape. 
We  should  have  assurance  thai  the 
heartland  of  the  peninsula  will  remain 
about  as  it  is  today. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  thajt  the 
northern  portion  of  the  peninsula  Is  one 
visual,  scenic  unit.  There  is  no  logical 
way  to  cut  it  up  into  sectors.  Thit  only 
reasonable  boundary  is  the  natural  bar- 
rier formed  by  Inverness  Ridge.  A  na- 
tional seashore  should  be  more  than  a 
piece  of  beach  to  sit  on. 

The  natural  scenic  character  of  Point 
Reyes  is  made  up  of  many  elements; 
ocean,  beach,  cliff,  offshore  rocks,  marsh, 
ponds,  dunes,  rolling  grass-covered 
downs,  and  chaparral  and  forest  cif  sev- 
eral types.  The  unusual  geologlcajl  fea- 
tures and  the  plant  and  animal  life- 
including  a  wide  range  of  maritie  ani- 
mals, Including  sea  lions  and  seal<.  and 
waterfowl  and  upland  game — ai^  dif- 
ferent in  the  north  and  south.  Sptctec- 
ular  Point  Reyes  itself  la  in  the  noilthern 
portion. 

The  Indicated  natural-harbor  site— 
which  could  be  a  aport  flal\lng  Renter 
comparable  to  Oregon  Inlet  at  thi  Cape 
Natteraa  National  8eaal\ore  Recr^atloi^ 
Are«^a  In  the  lee  of  the  ahel^erlnu 
cllffa  at  the  weit  end  of  Drake'a  Bty,  netr 


the  exiatint  Coaat  Quai^  staUon 
noithern  poitlon. 


n  the 


To  this  variety  of  natural  features 
can  be  added  the  additional  feature  of 
historical  interest — the  probable  landing 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579  is  at  Drake's 
Cove — in  the  northern  portion.  This  was 
the  first  EInglish  landing  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States.  It  preceded  Roanoke, 
1585;  Jamestown,  1607;  and  Plymouth 
and  Provincetown.  1620.  This  circum- 
stance of  history  alone  makes  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  a  national 
historic  site  of  significance.  The  Indian 
villages  were  largely  in  the  north.  It  is 
this  rare  combination  of  natural  and  his- 
torical values  that  gives  iiational  signifi- 
cance to  Point  Reyes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  may  I 
say  that  Point  Reyes  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  seashore  areas  still  available  to 
us  for  preservation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
not  only  our  own  generation  but  of  the 
generations  to  come.  The  time  has  come 
to  act  since  if  we  do  not  preserve  the 
acreage  now  available  to  us  and  which 
we  can  obtain  at  a  minimum  cost,  this 
area  will  develop  rapidly  and  this  will  be 
lost  forever.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vital  legislation. 

May  I  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  the  balance  of  the  committee 
worked  very  hard  to  bring  about  a  very 
satisfactory  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  I  hope  today  the  House  sees  fit  to 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Clem  Miller  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  Representative  of  the  district  in 
which  Point  Reyes  is  located.  I  first  want 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  close 
and  thorough  consideration  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  have  given  to  this  bill. 

We  are  grateful,  particularly,  for  the 
work  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  As- 
piNALL],  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Rutherford],  and  tie 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor  ' 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  strons 
support  and  contribution  made  by  my 
colleague  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  The  Bentleman  fi-om  California 
(Mr.  CoHELANi  has  introduced  a  com* 
panlon  bill  on  which  he  has  worked  very 
hard,  demonatratlnu  hla  ureut  Interest 
for  the  legislation.  I  also  wl&h  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Bcnlleman  from  California. 
Conu)CHamai\  Hakold  Johnson,  mrmber 
of  the  committee,  who  haj»  helped  with 
the  bill. 

Durlnu  the  S  years  alnce  the  Point 
Reyea  national  aeaahoi^  bill  wm  flrat  In- 
t)t>duced,  the  committee  haa  given  every 
aapeot  of  thla  propoaal  the  moat  careful 
and  dlllHent  aerutlny— >from  the  atand- 
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points  of  both  the  local  and  the  national 
interests. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  vis- 
ited Port  Reyes  to  see  for  themselves 
this  magnificent  unspoiled  seashore  area 
and  to  talk  with  the  landowners  and  the 
other  keenly  Interested  local  citizens. 
The  committee's  hearings  were  exten- 
sive. The  committee's  amendments 
minimize  both  hardships  to  the  land- 
owners and  costs  to  the  Grovernment. 

The  committee's  own  penetrating 
studies,  coupled  with  the  comprehensive 
suiveys  and  reports  of  the  National 
Park  Service  over  the  years,  have  caused 
this  to  be  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
considered  proposed  additions  to  our  na- 
tional park  system  ever  to  come  before 
this  body  for  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  ocean  shorelines 
are  a  uniquely  national  recreational  re- 
source. They  are  the  seashores  of  the 
residents  of  our  landlocked  States  as  well 
as  of  our  coastal  States. 

TA^enty-seven  years  ago,  in  1935,  the 
National  Park  Service  first  identified  the 
Point  Reyes  Peninsula  as  a  national 
recreational  resource  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  recommended  that  53.000  acres 
of  the  peninsula  be  acquired  for  the 
inspiration,  education,  and  enjoyment  of 
all  Americans.  It  could  have  been  ac- 
quired for  $45  an  acre  at  that  time.  The 
1935  report  also  recommended  that  a 
dozen  other  outstanding  shoreline  areas 
be  acquired  for  public  use.  In  the  in- 
tervening years.  Congress  has  protected 
only  two  of  these  areas  by  authorizing 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
Recreation  Area  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  in 
Massachusetts. 

Today,  most  of  the  other  areas  recom- 
mended in  1935  as  national  seashores 
have  been,  in  effect,  declared  "off  limits" 
to  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 
These  areas  have  been  encroached  upon 
by  urban  or  industrial  development  and 
their  once  great  outdoor  recreation  value 
has  been  destroyed. 

Last  January,  in  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  reported  that  less 
than  2  percent  of  our  ocean  shoreline 
is  in  public  ownership  for  recreation  use. 
Looking  to  our  fast  growing  and  more 
mobile  population,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  we  acquire  as  soon 
as  possible  the  few  'remaining  magnifi- 
cent stretches  of  unspoiled  shoiellne" 
such  as  Point  Reyes. 

The  fact  that  Point  Reyes  today  Is 
still  In  a  relatively  unspoiled  natural 
condition  approaches  the  miraculous. 
But  since  IntroducUon  of  thla  leglalaUon. 
subdlvldera  and  land  speculators  have 
been  active  on  the  peninsula.  Aa  a  re- 
sult the  opportunity  now  before  ui  will 
Hoon  bo  lost  unless  pj>ompt  action  li 
taken, 

For  example,  theit  l«  now  pendlnu  be- 
rort>  the  Marin  County  Boaitl  of  8uper- 
viMU'H— the  local  governlna  body  of  the 
cuvuity  In  which  Point  Reyea  la  located— 
an  application  to  build  •  i^d  which 
wo\Ud  open  up  IS.OOO  aeiT*  of  the  penln- 
itula  to  aubdlvlalon.  The  county  auper* 
viKurx,  who  support  the  nat4o)^al  aea- 


shore  proposal,  have  postponed  action 
until  July  31— a  week  from  tomorrow— 
in  the  hope  that  this  body  will  have 
passed  this  bill  by  then.  Once  the  pro- 
posed road  is  built,  costs  of  acquiring  the 
affected  acreage  will  immediately  in- 
crease substantially. 

I  have  been  interested  to  note  that 
the  only  remaining  organized  opposition 
to  this  bill  is  coming  from  some  of  the 
subdividers  and  land  speculators  now  ac- 
tive in  the  area. 

In  fact,  some  of  their  representatives 
have  been  here  in  Washington  lobbying 
against  this  bill  right  up  to  these  last 
few  days.  They  have  been  calling  on 
Members  and  asking  that  passage  of  the 
bill  be  delayed  and  that  some  of  the 
recent  subdivisions  be  excluded  from  the 
national  seashore.  I  am  confident  that 
this  body  will  vote  for  the  interests  of 
all  our  people,  as  the  committee  recom- 
mends, and  not  for  the  self-interests  of 
a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  interest  and  efforts 
of  the  thousands  of  conservationists 
from  many  parts  of  the  Nation— both  in 
the  Congress  and  private  citizens — who 
have  played  key  roles  in  the  long  battle 
to  save  Point  Reyes. 

Many  have  been  members  of  such  pri- 
vate conservation  organizations  as  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Sport  Fishing  Institute.  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute.  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Sierra  Club. 

I  cannot  begin  to  mention  all  the  ded- 
icated citizens  of  Marin  County  who  have 
worked  so  long  and  so  hard  in  the  local 
area.  Members  of  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  Foundation — people  like 
Dr.  Joel  Gustafson.  Kenneth  Davis, 
George  L.  Collins.  Doris  Leonard,  Lothar 
Salin.  Margaret. Azevedo.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bertram  Dunshee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Eastman.  Harold  Gilliam,  Mrs.  Norman 
Livermore,  Donald  Patterson,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Newman.  Luella  Sawyer,  and  "Vera 
Schultz.  They  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  from  the  beginning. 

Members  of  the  Marin  County  Board 
of  Supervisors— the  Honorable  Walter 
Castro,  the  Honorable  William  Gnoss. 
and  the  Honorable  Peter  Behr — and  the 
Honorable  Edmund  G.  Brown,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  have  been  among  the 
bill's  most  effective  supporters. 

In  the  other  body,  the  strong  sup- 
porters of  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore have  Included  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  the 
senior  Senator ^om  Nevada  I  Mr,  Bxblx  1 . 
the  Junior  SWator  from  Utah  IMr 
Moaa  1 ,  and  of  course  the  Senators  from 
California— Senator  Enols,  with  whom 
I  lntit>duced  the  first  Point  Reyea  bill  In 
the  Congress  S  yeara  ago.  and  Senator 
Ki;cmil,  coaponaor  of  S,  476  In  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Point  Reyea  la  befoti» 
UB  today  aa  a  Pacific  coaat  counterpart 
to  the  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Hatteraa  na- 
tional aeaahoi^ea  on  our  Atlantic  coMt 
and.  pi>oapeeUvely.  the  pi^opoaed  Padi-e 
laland  National  Seaal^ore  on  the  gulf 
coaat. 
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At  a  time  when  so  much  of  the  Pacific 
coast  is  being  engulfed  by  urban  expan- 
sion. Point  Reyes  yet  has  unique  scenic 
beauty,  scientific  wonder  and  historical 
sigmficance  that  should  be  protected  for 
all  our  citizens  and  the  generaUons  to 
come. 

The  bill  before  us  is  sound.  It  is 
thoroughly  justified.  It  is  farsighted 
I  urge  its  approval. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  a  sum- 
mary of  facts  on  the  Point  Reyes  bUl: 

Fact  Sheet— Poikt  Retb  National  Sea- 
shore, S.  476 
Point  Reyes  is  a  triangular-shaped  penin- 
sula which  Juts  Into  the  Paciflc  30  miles 
northwest  of  San  Francisco.  The  peninsula 
Is  set  apart  from  the  mainland  by  a  forested 
ridge  and  bay. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  new  unit  of  the 
nationf.l  park  system  on  53,000  of  the  penln- 
sulas  64,000  acres.  The  blU  was  first  in- 
troduced in  July  1959,  passed  the  Senate 
without  opposition  last  September  and  was 
reported  by  the  House  Interior  Committee 
April  19.  1962  (H.  Rept.  1628) . 

Resources.     Point    Reyes    Is    one    of    the 
finest  remaining  natural  seashore  areas  In 
the  country.    The  National  Park  Service  has 
found   that    it   "provides   a    combination    of 
scenic,     recreation,     and     biologic    Interests 
which  can    be   found    nowhere  else   In   the 
country  near  a  large  center  of  population  " 
Point  Reyes  has  45  miles  of  beaches,  sand 
dunes,    sheltered    coves,    wind-swept    caves, 
ooastal  bluffs,  fresh-water  lakes  and  marshes! 
Upland,     there     are     rolling     grass-covered 
downs,  virgin  pine  and  fir  forest.     Th«-e  U 
an  extraordinary  diversity  of  fish  and  wUd- 
life,  including  herds  of  sea  lions  on  spectacu- 
lar offshore  rocks;  deer,  shore  birds  and  mi- 
gratory waterfowl.     One  of  the  worlds  major 
earthquake  faults,  which  has  caused  Point 
Reyes  to  be  nearly  separated  from  the  main- 
land, also  U  a  source  of  scientific  Interest. 
Bipartisan  support:   The  proposal  has  bi- 
partisan support  at  local.  State  and  National 
levels.     All    Members   of   Congress  from    the 
region    support    the    bill.      Both    California 
Senators — Senator       Engle       and       Senator 
KocHEL— are  the  Senate  sponsors.     Similar 
legislation  before  the  86th  Congress  was  en- 
dorsed by  former  Interior  Secretary  Sea  ton. 
Secretary  Udall  and  President  Kennedy  have 
requested  favorable  action  by  this  Congress. 
The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Marin  County 
Board  of  Sujjervlsors,  governing  body  of  the 
coMnty  In  which  Point  Reyes  Is  located,  and 
by  the  Governor  of  California.    House  spon- 
sors   are     Clem    MiLLza     (HH.    2776)     and 
jKfmiY  COKSLAN  (H.R.  3244). 

Present  use  and  ownership:  Urban  devel- 
opment of  the  San  Franclaco  Bay  area  has 
bypassed  Point  Reyes  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Presejit  use  la  largely  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
ranching,  About  ICO  persona  live  within  the 
proposed  national  seashore  boundarlM.  Two 
years  ago  25  parlies  owned  M  percent  of  the 
land  within  the  propoaed  boundarlM  The 
remaining  1  percent  w««  htld  by  87  parUM 
B\it  during  the  last  a  yeara,  and  parUcularly 
during  tht  last  year,  aubdlvldert  and  land 
•peculaiore  have  been  active  in  the  area  and 
the  number  of  ownerehlpa  haa  tripled. 

Prt^poted  development  and  use;  Baste  ob< 
jectlve  u  to  preeern  the  natural  eeene  fur 
publio  InaptraUon  and  eixjoyment.  r«rk 
Hervh'e  plana  eall  tor  «  marine  epuri  Ashing 
center,  hiking  Mnd  riding  iraUa,  acenle  roade 
«nd  uverluuka,  campground*,  plcnle  areas, 
and  «  nauire  ceaHr.  Hearby  communtllea 
Nt>o\ild  be  enco\tr«fed  lo  provide  overnight 
HtHH>nunt)*taU««na  and  related  eervioes, 
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Acreage  breakdown:  Of  the  total  63,000 
aferes.  23.000  would  be  acqiilred  and  devel- 
oped for  recreational  use  as  appropriations 
are  made  available.  The  remaining  80,000 
acres  could  not  be  acquired  without  owners' 
consent  so  long  as  the  present  compatible 
uses  continue.  At  least  26,000  acres  now  In 
ranches  could  not  be  acquired  while  they 
continue  to  be  used  for  ranching  purposes. 
This  "ranching  area"  provision  (sec.  4) 
means  that  all  18  dairy  ranches  on  the  pe- 
ninsula can  remain  in  operation  as  long  as 
present  or  future  owners  desire.  This  pro- 
vision la  modeled  after  a  similar  provision 
In  the  act  governing  Everglades  National 
Park.  Another  4,000  acres  could  not  be  ac- 
quired BO  long  as  present  uses — for  oversea 
radio  communications  and  for  a  religious 
retreat— continue.  This  4,000  acres,  like 
much  of  the  ranching  area,  may  never  need 
to  be  acquired. 

Residential  property:  Owners  of  residen- 
tial property  improved  prior  to  September 
1.  1959  (3  months  after  the  bill  was  first 
Introduced)  would  have  rights  of  continued 
use  and  occupancy.  This  section  (sec.  6) 
of  the  bill  is  patterned  after  a  similar  pro- 
vision In  the  act  authorizing  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore.  About  20  small  parcels  at 
Point  Reyes  are  eligible  under  this  provision. 

Costs:  The  bill  sets  a  $14-million  ceiling 
on  appropriations  for  land  acquisition.  This 
figure  is  based  on  a  National  Park  Service 
Aug\xst  1961  estimate  that  the  total  63.000 
acres  is  worth  $25  million.  It  ass\mies  that 
about  $9  million  worth  of  Point  Reyes  lands 
can  be  acquired  by  voluntary  exchange  for 
Federal  lands  elsewhere,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  need  to  acquire  the  communications 
and  rellgloiis  retreat  properties  valued  at  $2 
million.  Land  exchange  negotiations  are  un- 
derway. About  2  years  ago,  the  local  coimty 
assessor  estimated  market  value  of  lands  and 
improvements  within  the  proposed  bound- 
aries at  $10,300,000.  But  land  values  within 
the  area  have  been  increasing  and  must  be 
expected  to  continue  to  increase.  As  In  the 
case  of  Cape  Cod  (for  which  the  land-acqui- 
sition celling  was  $16  million),  the  appro- 
priation request  for  the  first  year  following 
authorization  is  expected  to  be  on  the  order 
of  $l>/a  to  $2  mUllon.  In  addition  to  land 
acquisition,  appropriations  would  be  re- 
quired for  development  of  the  area;  develop- 
ment costs  are  estimated  at  $8;  2  million, 
spread  over  at  least  6  years. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Commission  views: 
The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Conunisslon,  created  by  Congress  4  years  ago 
to  study  national  needs  and  resources  for 
outdoor  recreation,  reported  to  Congress  last 
January.  The  report  does  not  discuss  specific 
sites,  but  It  gives  the  Point  Reyes  proposal 
the  strongest  possible  endorsement.  The 
Commission  reconunended  that  "immediate 
action  should  be  taken  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  reserve  or  acquire 
additional  water,  beach  and  shoreline  areas." 
'  Highest  priority,  the  Commission  said, 
•'should  be  given  to  acquisition  of  areas  lo- 
cated closest   to  major   population  centers 

•  •  •  that  -  are  Immediately  threatened. 
The  need  is  critical — opportunity  to  place 
these  areas  in  public  ownership  Is  fading  each 
year  as  other  uses  encroach."  The  Conunis- 
slon also  recommended  that  top  priority  be 
given  to  ."the  remaining  magnificent 
stretches  of  unspoiled  shorelines."  Point 
Reyes  meets  each  of  these  criteria. 

Nearby  population:  Five  million  persons 
now  live  within  100  miles  of  Point  Reyes;  by 
the  year  2000  there  are  expected  to  be  12 
million.  More  than  2  million  out-of-State 
visitors  and  tourists  now  visit  the  nearby 
area  annually.  The  National  Park  Service 
estimates  that  a  national  seashore  park  at 
Point  Reyes  would  attract  2,350,000  visitors  a 
year. 


Subdivision  encroachment  problem:  Dur- 
ing tba  last  a  years  subdivision  m$ps 
(calling  for  666  lots)  have  been  apprayed 
within  the  proposed  boiuidarles.  During  the 
same  period,  135  subdivision  lots  have  b^n 
reported  sold  and  10  subdivision  houses  have 
been  built.  In  addition,  a  use  permit  yras 
approved  in  May  1962  for  a  24-vmit  apart- 
ment house  on  the  beach  at  Drakes  Bay,  in 
the  heart  of  the  proposed  public  use  afea. 
Subdivlders  recently  have  applied  to  the 
county  to  build  a  road  to  open  up  an  addi- 
tional 13,000  acres  of  the  peninsula  to  stib- 
dlvlslon  development.  Virtually  all  of  the 
13,000  acres  is  within  the  proposed  natiotial 
seashore  boundaries.  If  this  road  is  bUilt. 
costs  of  acquiring  this  area  will  immedlaltely 
Increase  substantially. 

Historical  significance:  Most  hlstorltins 
who  have  studied  the  subject  believe  that 
Drakes  Bay  at  Point  Reyes  is  the  site  of  the 
first  English  landing  in  what  Is  now  the 
United  States — by  Francis  Drake  In  15794 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  yileld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
IMr.  DuRNQ]. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  firsfc  of 
all  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  very  hard  work  and  the  conscien- 
tious effort  that  the  chairman  of  the  lull 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AspiNALL] ,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Tetcas 
[Mr.  Rutherford],  and  the  ranking  tni- 
nority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  have  put)  in 
on  this  bill. 

This  is  one  of  nine  proposals  that  Ithe 
administration  has  made  in  requests  for 
the  overall  acquisition  of  land  of  this 
character. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Cape  Cod  Ka- 
tional  Seashore  bill,  which  was  the  ftrst 
bill.  I  opposed  that  bill  because  it  did 
not  meet  the  criteria  which  I  had  estab- 
lished in  my  own  mind  for  propositijons 
of  this  kind.  I  opposed  the  Cape  Cod  bill 
because  I  felt  it  invaded  property  rights 
further  than  this  Congress  had  any  right 
to  go. 

Second.  I  felt  that  the  expected  <ost 
involved  far  outweighed  the  benefits  that 
would  be  received. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  consider  per- 
haps a  couple  of  other  measures.  One 
of  them  we  are  considering  today,  the 
Point  Reyes  seashore.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  this  measure.  I  think  everything 
that  has  been  humanly  possible  tO(  be 
done  has  been  done  to  treat  all  parities 
involved  fairly  and  squarely. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  in  con- 
trast with  the  Cape  Cod  bill  property 
rights  in  the  main  are  not  violated  in  this 
bill.  Second,  the  cost  Is  not  prohibit|ive. 
I  would  certainly  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington  that  this 
is  going  to  cost  much  more  than  the  $14 
million  that  is  now  considered  as  b^ing 
the  cost  of  acquisition.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  going  to  be  two  or  three  times  that. 
But  still  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill,  a  wofth- 
while  acquisition,  and  will  be  worth  What 
it  costs  many  times  over,  because  in  the 
final  analysis  it  will  provide  entertain- 
ment and  recreation  for  more  than  5 
million  people.  It  follows  the  recpm- 
mendations  of  our  committee. 


So  I  do  favor  it,  because  it  does  not 
violate  property  rights,  and  the  cost  I  do 
not  think  will  be  prohibitive.  , 

There  are  certain  salient  facts  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  Some  of 
them,  at  least,  have  not  been  brought  to 
your  attention  up  to  this  time. 

One  concerns  private  inholdings. 
Originally  this  started  out  as  a  54,000- 
acre  tract,  but  26.000  acres  were  per- 
mitted to  be  retained  as  inholdings. 

Now.  the  point  I  want  to  make  to  you 
is  that  it  is  economic  and  it  is  essential 
i*  this  is  to  be  a  worthwhile  park  that 
that  area  be  retained  as  inholdings.  be- 
cause, as  has  been  previously  mentioned 
here,  these  people  went  out  there  more 
than  100  years  ago  and  they  pulled  up, 
probably  with  their  own  hands,  the 
chaparral  and  the  weeds  and  the  grasses, 
and  they  planted  good  grass,  and  they 
put  dairy  herds  and  beef  cattle  on  that 
land.  The  end  re.sult  has  been  that  it 
has  been  kept  in  that  condition  by  fer- 
tilizing and  by  utilizing  and  by  cropping 
those  acres.  If  that  condition  did  not 
continue  to  exist  today,  we,  the  Congress 
and  your  Government,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  that  .same  rolling  green, 
verdant  area  which  makes  it  such  an 
attractive  place.  The  very  people  that 
own  the  inholdings  are  going  to  do  that 
free  of  charge,  and  on  top  of  that,  they 
can  retain  those  lands.  They  can  con- 
tinue to  own  those  lands  as  long  as  they 
are  used  for  dairying  and  cattle  raising. 
This  is  rightly  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  truck  for 
those  who  are  exploiting  or  promoting 
or  subdividing  this  land  after  this  area 
was  considered  for  a  national  park; 
such  a  position,  does  not  violate  private 
property  rights,  and  if  somebody  gets 
stuck  for  the  exces.sive  cost  of  this  acre- 
age, I  think  they  do  it  with  their  eyes 
open.  That  is  one  thing  that  I  do  not 
think  this  Congress  should  stand  for. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  conclude  my 
remarks  without  mentioning  one  other 
item  that  is  going  to  come  up.  I  will  not 
be  here  when  it  does  come  up;  the  Ore- 
gon dunes.  The  Oregon  dunes  project 
was  mysteriously  left  out  of  the  nine 
projects  as  ILsted  in  the  administration 
program  last  March.  I  want  you  to  know 
just  as  in  Indiana,  the  Oregon  dunes  is 
not  like  Point  Reyes  nor  is  it  like  Padre 
Island.  No.  1 :  The  State  of  Oregon  owns 
and  is  one  of  the  few  States  that  does 
own  all  of  its  seashore  acquired  some  30 
or  40  years  ago.  The  area  of  the  pro- 
pcsed  Oreeon  dunes  is  owned  basically 
by  the  National  Forest  Sei"v'ice  and  by 
our  most  handsome  and  most  used  State 
park.  Honeymoon  State  Park.  So.  the 
great  majority  of  the  land  which  would 
constitute  the  Oregon  dunes  is  already 
in  Fedrral  ownership  or  in  State  owner- 
ship. I  would  bring  to  your  attention 
that  tlie  two  candidates  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  aisle  who  opposed  each 
other  in  the  primaries  for  the  seat  which 
I  now  hold  have  finally  reached  an  agree- 
ment that  my  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Oregon  dunes  was  proper  and 
that  all  of  the  land  on  the  west  side  of 
Highway  101.  from  the  highway  to  the 


seashore,  and  the  lakes  west  of  the  high- 
way and  the  State  park  is  the  area  that 
should  comprise  the  Oregon  dunes.  And, 
I  would  want  my  committee  to  know 
that  as  I  go  back  to  my  State  as  a  citi- 
zen. I  shall  support  that  concept,  along 
with  the  candidates  who  will  be  seek- 
ing my  seat  in  Congress.  That  is  the 
way  the  Oregon  dunes  should  be  sup- 
ported. That  is  the  type  of  bill  which 
should  be  enacted,  and  I  hope  that  in 
following  the  concept  as  we  have  in  this 
bill  and  as  I  hope  we  will  in  the  Padre 
Island  area,  that  the  same  situation  will 
exist  with  respect  to  Oregon  dunes. 

Mr.  RUTHERFXDRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  few  moments  of  time 
during  this  general  debate  to  talk  about 
a  problem  which  is  with  us  in  this  bill  and 
which  will  be  with  us  in  any  similar  bill 
to  come  before  us  in  the  future.  I  would 
call  your  attention.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  this 
map  which  is  labeled  "A  Proposed  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  Possible  De- 
velopment Layout.  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Park  Service." 

On  this  map.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will 
notice  a  light  green  area  which  is  des- 
ignated on  the  map  as  "ranching  area." 
This  is  the  area  which  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  this  national  preservation. 

Now,  put  yourself  in  the  position  of 
one  of  the  ranchers  who  owns  a  500-acre 
tract  in  that  area.  You  are  a  dairy 
farmer.  You  sell  your  milk  to  the  San 
Francisco  milkshed. 

You  have  no  guaranteed  permanent 
market.  Perhaps  the  day  arrives  when 
that  market  is  taken  from  you.  Per- 
haps you  become  ill;  you  can  no  longer 
operate  your  ranch.  Perhaps  this  will 
be  a  matter  for  your  heirs  to  worry  about. 
At  any  rate,  you  are  a  landowner  op- 
erating a  dairy  farm  in  this  area  of  the 
park  development.  Under  section  4  of 
this  bill  you  are  permitted  to  retain  that 
land  and  use  it  in  its  present  uses  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  the  future.  How- 
ever, if  you  want  to  sell  it,  to  subdivide 
it,  to  build  homes  on  it.  to  put  a  com- 
mercial development  on  this  land,  then 
that  land  immediately  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  condemnation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  this  mat- 
ter in  this  light :  I  am  not  opposing  this 
bill  at  all,  or  any  similar  bill,  and  I  am 
not  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  or  the  general  philosophy — 
but  I  think  there  is  involved  here  the 
matter  of  property  rights,  of  individual 
rights,  which  we  have  to  consider.  Now, 
granted  these  people  on  the  committee 
have  worked  very  hard,  they  have  com- 
promised, they  have  developed  additional 
plans,  they  have  done  a  tremendous 
job — but  it  behooves  us  to  continue  to 
carry  on  to  find  what  is  right  now  and 
what  will  be  right  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  wrote 
into  this  bill  a  proposed  limitation  on  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  cannot  take 
this  land  so  long  as  it  is  used  for  its 


present  purposes.  But  there  is  implied 
here  a  very  strong  restriction  on  the  in- 
dividual property  owner.  Referring  to 
this  in  the  personal  sense  again,  suppose 
you  want  to  dispose  of  this  land  or  you 
want  to  sell  part  of  it  or  you  want  to  de- 
velop it?  What  chance  do  you  have  of 
doing  these  things  when  you  know,  and 
any  possible  purchaser  or  developers 
know,  that  the  moment  you  change  the 
character  of  the  land  it  becomes  sub- 
ject to  condemnation. 

Suppose  you  get  ready  to  sell  it  or  de- 
velop it.  Suppose  the  Government  does 
not  want  to  buy  it?  A  few  moments 
ago  I  referred  to  another  seashore  park 
area,  the  Cape  Cod  area.  I  have  had 
personal  correspondence  with  some  peo- 
ple there  who  bought  a  piece  of  property 
hoping  to  develop  it  for  residential  pur- 
poses. It  was  a  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty, very  desirable,  as  all  property  on 
Cape  Cod  is.  Now,  they  cannot  develop 
this  land.  The  individual  says,  'I  would 
like  to  build  a  home  sooner  or  later.  I 
have  taken  an  option  on  another  piece 
of  property.  But  I  will  have  to  have 
my  money  out  of  my  property  before  I 
can  proceed  with  those  plans.  I  have 
said  to  the  Federal  Government  that  I 
would  like  to  sell  it.  The  Government 
has  said.  If  you  will  talk  all  of  the  other 
property  owners  into  selling,  we  will  buy 
it.  but  we  are  not  going  to  buy  yours 
alone.'  "  So.  he  continues  to  pay  taxes 
without  use. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  he 
cannot  use  it  for  any  purpose  and  will 
have  to  sell  it  to  the  Government. 

In  a  few  minutes,  when  we  go  under 
the  5-minut^  rule,  it  is  my  purpose  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  the  best  answer,  but  I  think 
it  is  definitely  worth  considering. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Becker]. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BRUTAL   STABBING  OF  ADMINISTRATTVE   ASSISTANT 
WHILE    PRAYING    IN    CHURCH 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
one  of  the  most  horrifying  experiences  of 
my  life  within  the  past  hour.  I  have  had 
an  administrative  assistant  for  the  past 
10  years,  a  very  fine  lady  who  has  been 
dedicated  to  her  service  here  on  Capitol 

Hill.  About  2:45  p.m.  I  received  a  call 
from  the  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Roman 
Cathohc  Church,  located  Second  and  C 
Streets  SE.  He  informed  me  that  my 
administrative  assistant  was  in  the 
church  praying  when  a  man  walked  up 
behind  her,  attempted  to  seize  her 
pocketbook,  and  unconsciously  she  pulled 
away.  With  this  action  he  proceeded  to 
stab  her  in  the  back  some  10  or  11  times. 
I  immediately  went  to  the  church  and 
was  able  to  talk  to  the  detectives  and 
then  went  in  the  ambulance  to  Casualty 
Hospital.  The  doctors  took  charge  of  her 
immediately  and  at  this  time  all  I  can 


say  is  that  she  is  under  examination, 
both  physical  and  X-ray.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  an  hour  or  two  before  I'  will 
know  just  what  her  condition  will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs, indeed,  that  in  this  great  Capital 
City  of  ours,  Washington,  D.C.,  within 
three  blocks  of  the  Capitol  itself,  a  citi- 
zen cannot  even  go  into  a  church  and 
pray  in  safety. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  police  of  this 
city  because  I  firmly  believe  it  is  more 
the  fault  of  the  judicial  system  which 
permits  and  forces  the  release  of  crim- 
inal suspects  s«  soon  after  they  have 
been  arrested.  Even  if  they  are  con- 
victed, the  sentences  are  usually  too  len- 
ient and  many  times  sentence  is  sus- 
pended. It  is  my  humble  opmioii  that 
these  criminals  must  be  dealt  with  se- 
verely and  make  the  punishment  more 
nearly  fit  the  crime.  The  time  was  long 
since  past,  because  of  the  conditions  in 
Washington  that  presently  prevail,  that 
we  can  overlook  the  crimes  and  lay  the 
reason  to  other  causes.  Severe  punish- 
ment is  always  a  deterrent  to  crime. 

We  are  all  involved  here,  not  only  as 
citizens  but  as  Members  of  the  Congress, 
for  we  have  our  own  families  livmg  in 
this  Capital  City.  Conditions  such  as 
this  are  a  disgrace  to  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  this  young 
lady  will  recover.  I  do  not  know  at  this 
moment  what  her  condition  is  but  I 
am  in  constant  touch  with  the  hospital 
and  will  do  everything  humanly  possible 
to  assist  her  recovery.  I  certainly  hope 
and  pray,  and  I  am  sure  the  House  joins 
me  in  prayer,  for  her  recovery  of  this 
dastardly  attempt  on  her  life. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  S.  476,  creating  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  represent  during  the 
past  8  years  one  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts which  adjoins  the  district  in  which 
this  area  is  located. 

This  spring  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
every  family  of  registered  voters  in  my 
district  and  asked  them  the  question: 
••Would  you  be  in  favor  of  legislation  to 
establish  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  Marin  Coimty?" 

The  replies  to  this  questionnaire  indi- 
cated that  by  a  3  to  1  margin  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district  were  in  favor  of  this 
national  seashore.  ' 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI 
has  mentioned  that  one  of  the  sections 
in  the  bill  deals  with  the  acquisition  of 
property  owned  today  by  farmers,  by 
dairymen,  and  that  it  might  be  unfair  to 
them  in  its  present  form.  However, 
basically  the  way  the  bill  is  worded,  it  is 
worded  according  to  their  request.  One 
of  the  prop>osals  at  various  times  during 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  was  for  the 
absolute  acquisition  of  that  property. 
These  dairymen  were  the  ones  who  re- 
quested that  the  comm.ittee  give  them  the 
right  to  continue  to  utilize  this  property 
in  its  present  form  and  the  committee 
modified  the  bill  to  make  it  possible  for 
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them  to  do  this.  It  weis  the  committee's 
effort  to  satisfy  the  request  of  these 
dairymen  that  resulted  in  the  present 
wording  of  the  bill  deaUng  with  their 
property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  we  have  been  rather  slow  to  acquire 
national  seashore  areas.    I  think  this  is 
true.    At  the  time  the  national  park  sys- 
tem was  first  proposed  many  years  ago 
people  were  aware  that  if  we  did  not  ac- 
quire inland  areas  they  would  be  pre- 
vented from  seeing  those  areas  because 
of  fencing  and  cattle  grazing  and  things 
of  that  kind.    At  that  time  they  were  not 
aware  that  this  would  be  true  with  sea- 
shores.   At  that  time  most  of  the  sea- 
shores were  still  open  to  the  public  and 
almost  anyone  could  go  to  the  seashore 
and  explore  and  enjoy  it  and  have  a 
picnic  upon  it  without  too  much  inter- 
ference.   Today  this  has  been  changed. 
I  think  anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege 
of  going  to  the  seashore  anywhere  where 
it  is  still  open,  and  taking  small  children 
and  seeing  their  tremendous  interest  and 
excitement  in  watching  the  waves  come 
in  and  go  out  and  finding  all  of  those  in- 
teresting things  that  are  a  part  of  the 
seashore  area,  will  realize  the  great  at- 
traction this  kind  of  area  has  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  and  the  impMsrtance  of 
preserving  a  sufficient  part  of  these  areas 
for  use  by  the  general  public  so  that 
people  of  all  ages  can  continue  to  enjoy 
them  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  am  glad  Congress  is  now  realizing 
that  legislative  action  will  be  necessary 
to  preserve  certain  of  these  areas.  I  am 
glad  we  have  a  seashore  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  that  meets  the  qualifica- 
tions so  well.  I  hope  this  House  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  supports  and 
passes  this  bill  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order 
to  save  and  preserve,  for  purposes  of  pub- 
lic recreation,  benefit,  and  Inspiration,  a 
portion  of  the  diminishing  seashorp  of  the 
United  States  that  remains  undeveloped,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  take  appropriate  action  In  the 
public  Interest  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  national  seashore  set  forth  In  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  476,  a  bill  to  create  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore,  because  I  feel  that 
green  spaces  in  or  around  hu^  metro- 
politan areas  are  essential  for  me  future 
of  this  country. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  at  the 
request  of  the  Army  Engineers  in  1959 
and  1960  made  a  survey  of  the  potential 
growth  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  metro- 
politan area  based  on  a  projection  of  60 
years.  Marin  Coimty,  in  which  Point 
Reyes  is  located,  Is  in  this  area.  Where 
there  are  now  approximately  3,700,000 
people,  they  predict  there  will  be  14,- 


400,000  people  by  2020.  This  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  bay  area  alone.  It  metrely 
happens  that  this  was  the  first  metro- 
politan area  that  had  such  a  survey  n^ade 
for  it.  However,  it  indicates  the  pressure 
for  outdoor  recreational  facilities  and 
the  need  for  the  preservation  of  sonoe  of 
the  things  that  we  in  America  look  lipon 
as  part  of  our  national  heritage. 

There  have  been  songs  written  about 
the  Vienna  Woods.    They  have  the  Vi- 
enna Woods  because  some  man  with  vi- 
sion a  couple  of  hundred  years  agOi  de- 
creed that  a  band  of  green  about  5  ijiiles 
wide  be  kept  around  the  city  of  Vie^-na. 
not  denied  to  agriculture  but  denied  for 
industry    or    for    intensive    home^ites. 
These  woods  were  established,  and  they 
are  one  of  the  things  that  make  Vienna 
a  great  and  livable  city.    I  think  any  of 
you  who  have  had   the   opportunity  of 
going  there  and  seeing  the  recreational 
use  to  which  the  woods  are  put  will  rlead- 
ily  see  the  type  of  use  contemplated  in  a 
park  such  as  we  are  talking  about.    The 
word  "metropolis"  is  becoming  obsoles- 
cent; it  is  being  replaced  by  the  uord 
"megalopolis."    When  you  can  contem- 
plate strip  cities  and  intensive  concen- 
trations of  people,  then  surely  we  must 
act  if  we  are  going  to  provide  for  those 
who  come  after  us  the  light  of  the  open 
spaces  that  has  been  so  good,  so  benefi- 
cial, to  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  am  happy  to  have  voted  for  the  crea- 
tion of  other  national  parks  and  will 
continue  to  vote  for  open  spaces  iiti  our 
country  in  order  to  preserve  its  tiappy 
character. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
pleasure  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Clem  Miller  1,  tht  au- 
thor of  this  important  legisUtion. 
Also,  I  likewise  commend  comatiittce 
members  on  both  sides.  This  legisla- 
tion is  destinymaking  in  the  history  of 
this  Congress  on  this  subject.  Rity  in- 
terest in  it  dates  back  many  years  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  being 
chairman  of  the  Beach  Acquisition  pom- 
mittee  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.. 
the  program  of  which  committee  was  the 
acquirement  of  ocean  beach  frcnntage, 
to  be  kept  forever  open  and  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  pubhc  for  recreation. 
The  county  of  Los  Angeles  and  city  of 
Long  Beach  cooperated  financially  in 
this  program,  to  the  everlasting  good 
health  and  happiness,  not  only  t|o  the 
citizens  of  Long  Beach,  but  to  the  mil- 
lions of  residents  coming  to  Long  Beach 
expressly  to  use  that  free  and  open  pub- 
hc beach,  several  miles  in  length,  from 
areas  away  from  this  beach  and  from 
States  as  far  away  as  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  even  farther 
away. 

Increasingly,  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  modern  living  make  it  essential  that 
hvmiankind  have  adequate  opportuni- 
ties for  participating  in  recreational 
activities.  I  do  not  mean  entertaiuiment 
activities,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean 
amusement  as  such.  I  mean  creative 
gsunes,  hobbies,  crafts,  programs  which 
call  for  the  creative  resourcefulness 
of  participants.    Participation  is  what  is 


rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  essen- 
tial. The  bleacher  population  needs  to 
become  less  and  less.  Thus  will  tax 
money  spent  to  purchase  this,  or  any 
other  lands  and  facilities  have  the  most 
beneficial  and  enduring  results. 

I  cordially  adopt  as  and  for  my  own 
all  the  arguments  heretofore  made  on 
this  floor,  this  day.  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  these  few 
words  may  I  respectfully  state,  very 
briefly  so,  two  basic  propositions,  as  fol- 
lows : 

First,  that  what  a  man  does  when 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  contributes 
mightily  to  his  health  and  happiness, 
or  it  detracts  from  it. 

Secondly,  with  the  assured  lessening 
from  time  to  time  of  the  length  of  the 
work  hours,  and  even  days,  will  come 
more  and  more  leisure  time;  time  which 
will  either  become  an  asset  or  a  liability 
to  an  individual  and  the  community. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  this  cannot 
be  successfully  controverted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  oncoming  of 
this  additional  leisure  time  for  workers. 
craft.=;mcn,  professional  men  and  their 
families  along  with  them,  comes  an  in- 
crea.sing  necessity  for  such  open  spaces 
and  areas  as  this  beach  area  in  Cali- 
fornia and  for  other  similar  areas  in 
other  parts  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  too  stronjjly  urge  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  establi-sh  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  not  only  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  bay  area  and  the 
State  of  California,  but  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  entire  United  States. 

This  unbelievably  beautiful  area,  al- 
most redundantly  endowed  with  natural 
loveliness,  must  be  as.sured  of  protection 
a?:ainst  the  sterile  developments  that 
have  wasted  so  much  of  our  Nation's 
original  landscape. 

I  have  worked  for  the  preservation  of 
this  unspoiled  area  with  proposed  legis- 
lation of  my  own  since  1950.  But  I  am 
happy  to  salute  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Congressman 
Clem  Miller  who  made  the  project  one 
of  his  own  when  he  came  to  Congress 
in  1959  and  has  devoted  so  much  time 
and  energy  to  this  great  work  since  that 
time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Point  Reyrs 
Seashore  will  enrich  both  the  rapidly 
expanding  bay  area  population  and  the 
entire  State  of  California.  But  there  is 
more  meaning  to  this  legislation  than  the 
enrichment  of  a  single  area  or  a  single 
State. 

The  preservation  of  this  unspoiled 
coastal  area  will  be  a  guarantee  that  the 
encroachment  of  modern-day  life  will  be 
halted  at  the  boundaries  of  this  master- 
piece of  nature.  My  children  and  their 
children  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  what 
we  do  here  today.  And  so  will  future 
generations  of  all  America. 

Americans  will  applaud  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Point  Reyes  Seashore  for 
generations  to  come.  From  throughout 
thl5  wide  continent  and  the  entire 
world,  future  generations  of  visitors  to 
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the  Point  Reyes  Sea&hore  will  know  that 
this  Congress  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  recreation  and  conservation. 
The  creation  of  this  Federal  preserve 
will  make  one  of  America's  mo«t  beauti- 
ful areas  easily  accessible  to  all,  to  the 
Kreat  and  the  famous,  to  the  ordinary 
citizens  and  the  men  whose  lives  go 
unremarked.  This  beauty  is  yours  to 
bequeath  equally  to  the  wealthy  and  to 
the  millions  who  cannot  afford  country 
clubs  or  other  expensive  retreats  from 
the  growing  barrenness  of  many  cities. 
The  House  of  RepresenUtives  will  do 
a  great  thing  in  joining  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  authorizing  the  permanent  preserva- 
tion of  the  Idyllic  Point  Reyes  Seashore. 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
already  spoken  today  in  favor  of  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  increasing  urbanization  of 
our  population  is  a  well-known  fact,  and. 
in  years  to  come,  we  can  expect  this  trend 
to  continue.  What  is  less  known  to  many 
is  that  very  few  portions  of  land  border- 
ing the  ocean  have  been  set  aside  for 
enjo3maent  by  the  pubUc  at  large.  On 
the  west  coast,  for  example,  only  one 
such  tract — Olympic  National  Park  in 
Washington — is  presently  in  existence. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned that  the  longer  we  wait  to  estab- 
lish additional  park  areas,  the  more 
difficult  will  be  the  appropriation  of 
property,  and  the  more  severe  will  be  the 
hardships  worked  on  those  from  whom 
the  land  is  acquired. 

The  selection  of  Point  Reyes  is  a  par- 
ticularly happy  one,  situated  as  it  is  in 
scenic  country  just  30  miles  northwest 
of  downtown  San  Francisco.  Nor  is 
scenery  its  only  advantage:  excellent  op- 
portunities for  boating,  hiking,  and 
camping  abound.  Thus,  when  we  con- 
sider that  by  1980  San  Francisco  alone 
will  have  a  population  of  7'i  miUion 
people,  and  by  the  year  2000,  an  expected 
12  million,  the  proximity  of  Point  Reyes 
to  this  metropolitan  area  becomes  an  im- 
portant consideration. 

For  city  dwellers  across  the  Nation  have 
ari  urgent  need  to  escape,  from  time  to 
time,  the  tense,  quick  pace  of  city  life 
and  to  renew  their  energies  in  the  peace- 
ful and  leisurely  surroundings  of  the  sea. 
Finally,  on  the  matter  of  cost,  may  I 
say  that  the  sum  which  we  are  discussing 
today  will  appear  negligible  to  those  who, 
a  generation  from  now.  will  still  be  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  national  park. 
And  second,  the  sacrifice  made  by  the 
Nations  taxpayers,  among  whom  the 
financial  burden  will  be  spread,  is  also 
small  indeed  in  comparison  with  that 
made  by  those  property  holders  who 
must  relinquish  their  land  in  order  that 
the  project  may  go  forward.  Included 
in  this  group  are  personal  friends  of 
mine,  the  William  Tevises,  whose  ranch  is 


located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
park.  They  and  their  neighbors  in  par- 
ticular are  to  be  saluted  for  the  coopera- 
tion they  have  given  imder  what  must 
be  for  them  difficult  cimmistances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  bill  is  passed, 
and  I  look  forward  to  someday  visiting 
our  newest  national  seashore. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8ec.  2.  (a)  The  area  comprtelng  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  and  waters  located  on 
Point  Reyes  Peninsula,  Marin  County,  Cali- 
fornia, which  shall  be  luiown  as  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  Is  described  as  fol- 
lows by  reference  to  that  certain  boundary 
map,  designated  NS-PR-7001.  dated  June  1, 
I960,  on  flle  with  the  Director.  National  Park 
Service,  Washington,   Ehstrict  of  Columbia. 

Beginning  at  a  point,  not  monumented. 
where  the  boundary  line  common  to  Rancho 
Punta  de  los  Reyes  (Sobrante)  and  Rancho 
lAS  Baullnes  meets  the  average  high  tide 
line  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  shown  on  said 
boundary  map: 

Thence  sou th westerly  from  said  point  1.- 
320  feet  offshore  on  a  prolongation  of  said 
boundary  line  common  to  Rancho  Punta  de 
los  Reyes  (Sobrante)  and  R.incho  Las  Bau- 
llnes; 

Thence  In  a  northerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion paralleling  the  average  high  tide  line 
of  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean:  along 
Drakes  Bay,  and  around  Point  Reyes; 

Thence  generally  northerly  and  around 
Tomales  Point,  offshore  a  distance  of  1320 
feet  from  average  high  tide  line; 

Thence  southeasterly  along  a  line  1,320 
feet  offshore  and  parallel  to  the  average  high 
tide  line  along  the  west  shore  of  Bodega 
Bay  and  Tomales  Bay  to  the  intersection  of 
this  line  with  a  prolongation  of  the  most 
northerly  tangent  of  the  boundary  of  To- 
males Bay  State  Park; 

Thence  south  54  degrees  32  minutes  west 
1.320  feet  along  the  prolongation  of  said 
tangent  of  Tomales  Bay  State  Park  boundary 
to  the  average  high  tide  line  on  the  shore 
of  Tomales  Bay; 

Thence  following  the  boundary  of  Tomales 
Bay  State  Park  in  a  southerly  direction  to  a 
point  lying  105.4  feet  north  41  degrees  east 
of  an  unimproved  road  he.idfng  westerly  and 
northerly  from  Pierce  Point  Road: 

Thence  south  41  degrees  west  105.4  feet 
to  a  point  on  the  north  right-of-way  of  said 
unimproved  road; 

Thence  southeasterly  along  the  north 
right-of-way  of  said  unimproved  road  and 
Pierce  Point  Road  to  a  point  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Tomales  Bay  State  Park  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Pierce  Point  Road  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake  Boulevard: 

Thence  due  south  to  a  point  on  the  south 
right-of-way  of  said  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Boulevard; 

Thence  southeasterly  along  said  south 
right-of-way  approximately  3,100  feet  to  a 
point; 

Thence  approximately  south  19  degrees 
west  approximately  300  feet: 

Thence  south  approximately  400  feet; 

Thence  southwest  to  the  most  northerly 
corner  of  the  Inverness  watershed  area: 

Thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  the 
west  property  line  of  the  Inverness  water- 
shed area  approximately  9.040  feet  to  a  point 
near  the  Intersection  of  this  property  line 
with  an  uninmproved  road  as  shown  on  said 
boundary  map; 

Thence  southerly  along  existing  property 
lines  that  roughly  follow  said  unimproved 
road  to  Its  intersection  with  Drakes  Summit 
Road  and  to  a  point  on  the  north  right-of- 
way  of  E>rakes  Summit  Road; 

Thence  easterly  approximately  1,000  feet 
along  the  north  right-of-way  of'sald  Drakes 
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Summit  Road  to  a  point  which  is  a  property 
line  comer  at  the  IntersecUon  with  an 
unimproved  road  to  the  south; 

Thence  southerly  and  easterly  and  then 
northerly,  as  shown  approximately  on  said 
boundary  map.  along  exUtlng  property  lines 
to  a  point  on  the  south  right-of-way  of  the 
Bear  Valley  Road,  approximately  1.600  feet 
southeast  of  Its  intersection  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake  Boulevard; 

Thence  easterly  and  southerly  along  said 
south  right-of-way  of  Bear  Valley  Bo«d  to 
a  point  on  a  property  line  approximately 
1,000  feet  west  of  the  IntenecUon  of  Bear 
Valley  Road  and  Sir  Prancla  Drake  Boule- 
vard in  the  village  of  Olema; 

Thence  south  approximately  1.700  feet  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  property  now  owned 
by  Helen  U.  and  Mary  S.  Shafter; 

Thence  southwest  and  soutlieast  along  the 
west  boundary  of  s&ld  Shafter  property  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  said  Shafter  property: 

Thence  approximately  south  30  degrees 
east  on  a  course  approximately  1,700  feet  to 
a  point; 

Thence  approximately  south  10  degrees  east 
on  a  course  to  the  centerline  of  Olema 
Creek; 

Thence  generally  southeasterly  up  the 
centerline  of  Olema  Creek  to  a  point  on  the 
west  right-of-way  Une  of  State  Route  Num- 
bered 1; 

Thence  southeasterly  along  westerly  right- 
of-way  line  to  State  Highway  Numbered  1  to 
a  point  where  a  prolongation  of  the  boundary 
line  common  to  Rancho  Punt*  de  los  Reyes 
(Sobrante)  and  Rancho  Las  Baullnes  would 
Intersect  right-of-way  Une  of  State  Highway 
Numbered  1; 

Thence  southwesterly  to  and  along  said 
.^outh  boundary  line  of  Rancho  Punta  de  los 
Reyes  (Sobrante)  approximately  2,900  feet 
to  a  property  corner; 

Thence  approximately  south  38  degrees 
ea£t  approximately  1.500  feet  to  the  centerline 
of  Pine  Gulch  Creek; 

Thence  down  the  centerline  of  Pine  Oulch 
Creek  approximately  400  feet  to  the  Intersec- 
tion with  a  side  creek  flowing  from  the  west; 
Thence  up  said  side  creei  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  said  south  boundary  line  of  Rancho 
Punta  de  los  Reyes  (Sobrante); 

Thence  southwest  along  said  south  boimd- 
ary  line  of  Rancho  Punta  de  los  Reyes  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  containing  approxi- 
mately 53,000  acres.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  description,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  include  within  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  the  entire  tract  of  land 
owned  by  the  Vedanta  Society  of  Northern 
California  west  of  the  centerUne  of  Olema 
Creek,  in  order  to  avoid  a  severance  of  said 
tract. 

(b)  The  area  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  also  a  right-of-way,  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary,  of  not  more*  than 
400  feet  In  width  to  the  aforesaid  tract  from 
the  Intersection  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  Boule- 
vard and   Haggerty   Gulch. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
4,  the  Secretary  U  authorized  to  acquire  by 
donation,  pizrchaae  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  condemnation,  transfer  from 
any  Federal  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise, 
the  land,  waters,  and  other  property,  and 
Improvements  thereon  and  any  Interest 
therein,  within  the  areas  described  In  section 
2  of  this  Act  or  which  lie  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  seashore  as  established  under 
section  5  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "such  area").  Any  property,  or  Interest 
therein,  owned  by  a  State  or  pollUcal  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  owner.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
Federal  property  located  within  such  area 
may,   Axith    the   concurrence  of   the  agency 
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having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred  with- 
out consideration  to  the  administrative  Ju- 
rlsdletlon  of  the  Secretary  tat  \ise  by  him  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  for 
any  acquisitions  which  he  makes  by  purchase 
under  this  Act  their  far  market  value,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  who  may  in  his 
discretion  base  his  determination  on  an  in- 
dependent appraisal  obtained  by  nim. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  located 
within  such  area  and  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty imder  the  Jm-isdiction  of  the  Secretary 
within  Callfomia  and  adjacent  States,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
The  properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  approx- 
imately equal  in  fair  market  value,  provided 
that  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or 
pay  cash  to  the  grantor  in  such  an  exchange 
in  order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  prop- 
erties exchanged. 

Szc.  4.  Within  such  area  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  approximately  twenty-six 
thousand  acres  of  ranch  or  dairy  land  as  a 
pastoral  zone  in  which  the  existing  open 
space  and  pastoral  scene  shall  be  preserved, 
the  zone  l>eing  generally  depicted  on  map 
numbered  N8-PR-7002,  dated  August  15, 
1961,  on  file  with  the  Director,  National  Park 
Service.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
No  parcel  within  the  designated  pastoral 
zone,  exclusive  of  that  land  required  to  pro- 
vide access  for  pxuposes  of  the  national  sea- 
shore, shall  be  acquired  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  so  long  as  it  remains  in  its 
natural  state  or  is  used  exclusively  for 
ranching  and  dairying  purposes,  including 
housing  directly  incident  thereto. 

(a)  In  acquiring  access  roads  within  the 
pastoral  Bone,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  existing  ranching  and  dairy- 
ing uses  and  shall  not  unnecessarily  inter- 
fere with  or  damage  such  use. 

(b)  So  long  as  that  tract  of  land  gen- 
erally known  as  Duck  Cove,  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  Tomales  Bay  and  containing  ap- 
proximately sixteen  acres,  is  held  by  Duck 
Cove,  Incorporated,  and  is  devoted  to  the  sole 
purpose  of  noncommercial,  residential  uses, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  said  land  by 
condemnation. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acre- 
age in  the  area  described  in  section  2  of 
this  Act,  that  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary efficiently  adminlstrable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  by 
the  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Ped- 
-    era!  Register. 

(b)  Such  notice  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sea- 
shore which  shall  encompass  an  area  as 
nearly  as  practicable  identical  to  the  area 
described  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  forthwith  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  such  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  (1)  send  a  copy  of  such  notice,  to- 
gether with  a  map  showing  such  boundaries, 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  to  the  governing  body  of 
each  of  the  political  subdivisions  involved; 

(2)  cause  a  cc^y  of  such  notice  and  nuip  to 
ht  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers 
which  circulate  in  each  of  the  localities;  and 

(3)  cause  a  certified  copy  of  such  notice,  a 
copy  of  such  map,  and  a  copy  of  this  Act 
to  be  recorded  at  the  registry  of  deeds  for 
the  county  Involved. 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
"owner")  of  improved  property  on  the  date 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6.  strike  out 
all  of  lines  16.  17.  18,  and  19,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
4,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire,  and 
it  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  he  shall 
acquire  as  rapidly  as  appropriated  funds 
become  available  for  this  purpose  or  as  such 
acquisition  can  be  accomplished  by  dona- 
tion or  with  donated  funds  or  by  transfer, 
exchange,  or  otherwise,  the  lands." 

The  comm^ittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  8.  line  3, 
strike  out  everything  through  line  15.  and 
Insert  in   lieu  thereof   the   following: 

"Sec  4.  No  parcel  of  more  than  500  acres 
within  the  zone  of  approximately  26.000 
acres  depicted  on  map  numl>er  NS-PR- 
7002,  dated  August  15,  1961,  on  file  with  the 
Director,  National  Park  Service,  Washington, 
DC.  exclusive  of  that  land  required  to  pro- 
vide access  for  purposes  of  the  National 
Seashore,  shall  be  acquired  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  so  long  as  It  remains  In  Its 
natural  state,  or  Is  used  exclusively  for 
ranching  and  dairying  purposes  IncUidlng 
housing  directly  Incident  thereto." 


of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a 
condition  to  such  acquisition,  retain  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  im|«^ved 
property  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
such  owner,  the  death  of  his  spouse,  oil  the 
day  his  last  surviving  child  reaches  thf^  age 
of  thirty,  whichever  is  the  latest.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  <nar- 
ket  value  of  the  property  on  the  da<ie  of 
such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  shall  mean  a  private  hon- 
commercial  dwelling.  Including  the  land  on 
wliich  it  is  situated,  whose  construction 
was  begun  before  September  1.  1959,  and 
structures  accessory  thereto  (herelnaflfr  In 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  "dwelliJbg ') . 
together  with  such  amount  and  locus  01  the 
property  adjoining  and  In  the  same  owner- 
ship as  such  dwelling  as  the  Secretary 
designates  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  enjoyment  of  such  dwelling  for  thq  sole 
purpose  of  noncommercial  residentiaj  use 
and  occupmncy.  In  making  such  designa- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  aoOount 
the  manner  of  noncommercial  residential 
use  and  occupancy  In  which  the  dwelling 
and  such  adjoining  property  has  utfually 
been  enjoyed  by  Its  owner  or  occupant. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  the  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  othet  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat. 
535),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  In 
accordance  with  other  laws  of  genersfl  ap- 
plication relating  to  the  national  park  sys- 
tem as  defined  by  the  Act  of  August  8,  1953  -j-^g  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
(67  Stat.  496),  except  that  authority  other- 
wise available  to  the  Secretary  for  thei  con- 
servation and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extott  he 
finds  such  authority  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  hujnting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  seashore  in  such 
areas  and  under  such  regulations  as  lie  may 
prescribe  during  open  seasons  prescribed  by 
applicable  local.  State,  and  Federal  law. 
The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  offlcllals  of 
the  State  of  California  and  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  who  have  Jurisdiction 
of  hunting  and  fishing  prior  to  the  Issliance 
of  any  such  regulations,  and  the  Secj-etary 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with  such  officials  regarding  such 
hunting  and  fishing  as  he  may  deem  desir- 
able. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  Bppro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except 
that  no  more  than  $14,000,000  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  acquistion  of  lan^  and 
waters  and  Improvements  thereon,  and  in- 
terests therein,  and  Incidental  costs  relat- 
ing thereto.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  t>r  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  Is  held  Invalid,  tfie  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  applicatljon  of 
such  provision  to  person  or  clrcumspnces 
other  than  those  to  which  It  Is  hajd  in- 
valid, shall   not  be  affected   thereby. 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  9,  line  1, 
strike  out  the  subsection  designation  "(a)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ths  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  9.  lines  5 
through  10  Inclusive,  strike  out  all  of  sub- 
section (b) . 

The  committee  amendment  was  agi  cd 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  12.  lines  12 
through   16,  strike  out  all  of  section  9. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  be  open  for  amendment  atj  any 
point. 


to. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl:  Page  7, 
line  12,  Insert  "In  exercising  his  authority 
to  acquire  property  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  enter  Into  contracts  requiring  the  ex- 
penditure, when  appropriated,  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  section  8  of  this  Act,  but  the 
liability  of  the  United  States  under  any  such 
contract  shall  be  contingent  on  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligations thereby  Incurred;" 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  Is  intended 
to  amplify  the  authority  <rf  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  inholdings 
within  the  Point  Reyes  Naticxial  Sea- 
shore and  to  give  to  owners  of  stich  in- 
holdings  all  the  assurance  that  we  can 
give  them  that  the  Government  will  be 
ready  to  buy  whenever  they  are  ready  to 
.sell  at  a  just  and  reasonable  price. 

In  any  situation  like  this  one,  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  real  problems  that 
we  nm  into  is  the  Inability  of  any  Gov- 
ernment oflBcer  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  buy  In  advance  of  apprc^ria- 
tions.  Landowners  who  wish  to  sell — 
perhaps  because  of  death  in  the  family, 
perhaps  for  business  reasons,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  age,  or  for  any  nimiber  of  other 
good  reasons — can  neither  be  assured 
that  the  Government  will  buy  nor  find 
other  ready  buyers  because  of  the  over- 
hanging possibility  of  condemnation. 

My  amendment  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity for  appropriations — it  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  usual  appro- 
priaUon  process — but  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  commit  the 
Government  to  buy  if  and  when  appro- 
priations become  available.  It  is,  in 
short,  an  authorization  for  contracts 
with  a  "contingent  on  appropriations" 
clause  in  them.  Such  contracts  are  fa- 
miliar and  accepted  practice  with  our 
construction  agencies.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  for  instance,  under  section 
12  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939,  is  authorized  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  when  it  constructs  dams  and 
reservoirs. 

I  believe,  moreover.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  amendment  will  result  In  sav- 
ings to  the  Government.  We  all  know 
that  real  estate  prices  are  advancing:.  If 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
purchase  contracts  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations, he  may  well  be  able  to  acquire 
land  at  a  better  price  than  if  he  has  to 
wait  2.  3,  or  4  years.  The  amendment,  in 
other  words,  will  be  a  protection  both  to 
landowners  and  to  the  Government.  I 
urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  make  sure  that  we  are  in 
agreement  and  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  really  reinforces  the  first 
committee  amendment  which  has  just 
been  adopted,  which  includes  therein  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  shall  ac- 
quire the  lands  as  rapidly  as  appropri- 
ated fimds  become  available. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  think  that  intent  was  ex- 
plicit in  each  of  seashore  bills  that 
wc  have  considered  in  the  committee, 
and  it  is  certainly  stated  in  this  one. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  can  appreci- 
ate the  concern  of  the  gentleman  for 
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the  property  owners  who  remain  on  the 
national  seashore.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  proposes  is  In 
conflict  with  the  regular  procedures  of 
appropriations.  The  contract  authority 
the  gentleman  sets  forth  here  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  Congress  i^pnHsri- 
ating  the  funds  and  is  related  thereto. 

I  would,  therefore,  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  on  behalf  of  the  majority  side 
we  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  am  sure  he  realizes  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  never 
try  to  bypass  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BTYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  would  like  to  concur 
in  the  statement  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  We  on  the  minor- 
ity side  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  should  like  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Iowa  for  his 
excellent  forethought  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  situa- 
tion that  he  sets  forth  and  the  way  we 
handle  our  foreign  aid  authorizations 
and  appropriations.  There  we  provide 
for  a  long-range  program  that  can  be 
implemented  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  Is  a 
good  idea  in  this  case.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

I  do  not  want  to  overlook  the  men  who 
serve  as  counsel  to  these  committees, 
and  I  want  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Interior 
Committee  for  their  diligent  and  helpful 
work  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  his  work  on  this  bill  and  as  a  member 
of  the  committee.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  acutely  aware  of  the  difficult 
problems  with  which  a  property  owner  is 
confronted  under  this  legislation  if  his 
property  happens  to  be  within  the  area 
designated  for  a  national  park.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  diligent 
and  devoted  study  of  this  and  other  re- 
lated bills,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  the 
floor  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  l>y  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RnrHEiirou} ; 
Page  8,  line  25,  Insert  "the  term  'ranching 


and  dairying  purpo««\  m  used  herein,  means 
Buch  ranching  and  dairying.  prlmarUy  lor 
the  producUon  of  food,  as  la  preacntly  prac- 
ticed In  the  area." 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  an  amendment  that  was  worited 
out  and  agreed  to  by  the  subccmmlttee 
and  by  the  full  committee.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  strictly  one  of  clari- 
ficatk>n.    I  move  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  toice 
my  approval  of  this  bill  and  to  oompll- 
ment  the  gentleman  from  >  Calif omia 
(Mr.  Clkm  Miller  1  for  the  introduction 
of  the  bill,  also  compimient  the  com- 
mittee on  its  farsighted  view  in  the 
creati(xi  and  development  of  these  na- 
tional seashore  paries  for  the  pleasure 
of  generations  yet  to  come. 

I  think  passage  of  the  Cape  Ood  Sea- 
shore Park  bill,  and  evidently  the  pas- 
sage of  this  park  bill,  is  quite  a  compli- 
ment to  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina, 
for  it  was  there  the  first  national  sea- 
shore park  was  created.  Since  its  In- 
ception it  has  been  extremely  successful 
and  enjoyed  by  people  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  States,  and 
it  has  been  an  inspiration  and  an  ex- 
ample to  Members  having  coastlines  in 
other  States  to  create  such  parks  as  the 
Cape  Hatteras  Seashore  Park. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Congress,  wherever 
possible,  will  preserve  for  future  genera- 
tions, for  those  yet  unborn,  coastal  areas 
so  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
will  have  access  to  the  shore  and  not 
be  barred  by  high-priced  hotels  and  pri- 
vately owned  property. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill  and  hope 
the  membership  will  support  this  bill 
and  similar  bills  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10  beginning  on  line  13  after  the 
word  "term,"  strllce  the  remainder  of  line  13. 
all  of  line  14.  and  line  15  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  substitute  therefor  "of  fifty 
years." 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
quite  a  few  people  have  mentioned  the 
property  rights  that  are  involved  here, 
and  while  I  join  in  the  ccMnpliments  that 
have  been  paid  to  this  committee  for 
the  way  they  have  resolved  the  many 
problems  that  were  involved  in  trying  to 
acquire  this  property,  I  still  feel  that  we 
could  simplify  this  section  6(a) .  I  realize 
the  language  is  taken  from  the  Cape 
Cod  bill.  It  seems  administrators  find  it 
easier  to  administer  a  bill  that  copies 
the  language  that  is  already  on  the  books, 
but  I  submit  in  trying  to  establish  the 
procedures  for  acquisition  of  this  prop- 
erty, the  administration  of  language  in- 
volving the  day  that  a  last  sxurlvlng 
child  perhaps  yet  unborn,  acquires  a  cer- 
tain age,  makes  for  difficulty,  particular- 
ly in  view  of  the  final  language  of  the 
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paragraph  that  refers  to  the  setting  of 
a  fair  market  value,  when  the  owner 
may  have  a  child  that  is  not  bom  yet. 
which  would  extend  the  time  he  would 
be  permitted  to  occupy  the  property. 

I  sulxnlt  it  will  be  much  easier  to  ad- 
minister and  the  people  involved  in  these 
properties  will  know  what  their  rights 
are  Instead  of  this  vague  term.  We  give 
them  the  right  to  r^nain  in  residential 
occupation  for  a  i}eriod  of  50  years  rather 
than  s<xne  unknown  future  date. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTJiTARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  gan  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  position  on  this. 
I  do  not  just  see  what  the  gentleman's 
point  is.  He  may  be  reducing  the  owner- 
ship to  10  or  15  years,  but  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  understand  his  objec- 
tive. He  has  a  formula  that  I  do  not 
think  is  basically  any  difTerent  than  ours. 
We  are  not  wedded  particularly  to  ours. 
We  do  not  think  one  is  any  better  than 
the  other.  But  on  behalf  of  the  major- 
ity we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATTJiTARD.    I  appreciate  the 

gentleman's   remarks.     I    think    it   will 

simplify  the  administration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATT.T.TARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  say  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
In  some  cases  it  will  mean  the  property 
owner  will  have  a  few  years  longer,  in 
some  other  cases  it  will  be  shorter.  The 
only  thing  this  will  do  is  to  give  them  all 
the  same  terms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  MailliardI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    MAHJjIARD.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
ofler  another  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mailliard: 
Page  10,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  all  after  the 
word  "acquiescence"  and  substitute  a  period. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  find  the  word  "acquiescence"  in 
there. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
"acquisition." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  word  "acquiescence"  in  the 
amendment  I  offered  to  be  changed  to 
"acquisition". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATT.T.TARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  I  do  not  expect  quite  as  much 
acquiescence  in  this  amendment  as  I  re- 
ceived in  the  last  one,  but  I  still  think 
the  House  ought  to  pass  judgment  on 
this. 

We  have  heard  a  good  bit  in  the  dis- 
cussion here  that  sometimes  in  these 
areas  people  are  ready  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty but  the  Government  is  not  ready 
to  buy.    This  creates  sort  of  an  impasse. 


It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  more 
equitable  rather  than  the  formula!  In 
here  to  have  the  Secretary  determine  at 
what -time  he  has  the  money  availftble 
to  acquire  the  property  and  to  pay  its 
market  value. 

It  seems  to  me  when  you  try  to  as- 
sign a  value  to  future  occupation  of  a 
property  you  are  on  extremely  nebulbus 
ground.  Not  only  that,  but  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  deny  that  the  people 
who  have  their  property  acquired 
against  their  own  wishes  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  giving  up  a  future  propirty 
right  of  substantial  value. 

The  gentleman  from  California  I  (Mr. 
George  P.  Miller]  spoke  a  moment  ago 
saying  "that  he  anticipated  the  popula- 
tion in  this  area  is  going  to  go  fro^  4 
to  14  million,  in  the  matter  of  an- 
other 50  years.  So,  I  think  nobody 
can  question  it.  Anybody  that  owns 
property  in  this  area  and  has  owned  it 
has  a  real  future  appreciation  almost 
built  into  his  property,  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  you  take  it  from  him  willy- 
nilly  that  we  ought  not  to  completely 
deny  his  foresight  in  acquiring  this,  aiind 
you,  entirely  for  recreational  purposes. 
We  are  not  talking  about  commeKcial 
property;  we  are  talking  about  property 
used  for  recreational  purposes;  thut  it 
is  not  at  all  unfair  to  allow  him  to  use 
the  property  and  yet  to  let  him  have 
what  would  be  at  least  the  current  mar- 
ket price  of  the  property,  because  Ii  am 
sure  that  if  you  attempted  to  figure  the 
occupant  value  of  a  property  for  50  years 
hence  and  subtract  that  from  the  cur- 
rent market  value  of  the  property,  the 
chances  are  the  property  owner  would 
get  exactly  nothing  for  his  having  feeen 
willing  to  develop  the  property.  Hie  net 
would  be  nothing.  All  he  would  be  ac- 
quiring would  be  future  use;  no  money 
at  all.  I  submit  this  would  be  very  much 
fairer  to  these  relatively  few  people  W  ho 
have  gone  in  here  long  before  there  was 
any  talk  about  there  being  a  national 
park  or  seashore,  to  pay  him  a  fair  ifiar- 
ket  value  for  the  property  and  peimit 
him  tenancy  for  this  limited  period 
without  penalty. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chaiitnan, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  has 
stated,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  pos- 
sibly xan  in  satisfying  all  of  the  requests 
of  the  landowners.  I  want  the  Hpuse 
to  understand  and  the  Committee  to  un- 
derstand precisely  what  this  amendijient 
does.  This  amendment  directs  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  purchase  the  land  of  the 
landowners,  and  this  is  the  unimproved 
property.  They  would  then  hav^  50 
years  of  rent  free,  and  under  the  laws 
of  California,  they  are  also  tax  free  for 
50  years.  Now,  the  statement  was  aiiade 
that  this  is  fair  and  equitable.  Thiis  is 
the  point  where  I  think  the  committee 
has  certainly  been  fair  and  certainly  has 
been  reasonable,  but  I  think  this  is  a 
point  that  has  not  been  requested  by 
the  landowners.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  the  Federal  Government  nor  to  the 
other  property  owners,  and  I  must,  as 
strongly  as  I  possibly  can.   recommend 


that  the  Committee  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SAVIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  proposed  and  which  we  have 
before  us  is  completely  in  conflict  with 
the  amendment  which  we  just  adopted. 
We  have  changed  the  formula  to  allow 
the  property  owners  to  have  50  years 
occupancy  after  title  h£is  passed  to  the 
Federal  Government,  if  they  so  desire 
it.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  they 
will  have  over  50  years  free  of  charge, 
and  ceratinly  this  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  It 
is  inequitable  and  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  the  area  of 
discussion  on  which  the  committee  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  this  problem 
lesolved  it^lf  to  this,  that  we  either 
purchase  this  property  at  the  present 
time,  when  we  can  purchase  it  at  a 
known  reasonable  value  and  we  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  it.  or  we  permit  the 
increased  cost  of  the  establishment  of 
a  national  park  facility  in  this  area  and 
then  permit  the  owners  at  that  time, 
when  they  wish  to  give  it  up.  or  at  the 
end  of  50  years,  to  get  the  increased 
value  that  goes  with  the  area  itself;  is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offeied  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  MailliardI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mittee rose;  and  the  Speaker  having  re- 
sumed the  chair,  Mr.  Watts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (S.  476)  to  establish 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  732. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundi-y  amendments  adopted  b>  .  .  ^ 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  Ih- 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  rny 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agieed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 


Addabbo 

Alford 

Andersen, 
Minn. 

Anfuso 

Baile.v 

Barrett 

Ba&s.  N.H. 

Betts 

Blitch 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bow 

Boykin 

Buckley 

Ccller 

Chamberlain 

Chlperfleld 

Coad 

Cook 

Cramer 

Curtis.  Mass 

Curtis.  Mo 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis.  Tenn 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Oiggs 
Domlnlck 
Donohue 
Farbstein 
Fenton 
Find  ley 
Flnnegan 
Flno 
Flood 
Fog  arty 
Frazier 


[Roll  Ho.  171] 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Gubser 

Halleck 

Harrison,  Va. 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Holland 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

King.  Utah 

Kluczjnskl 

Lane 

Lesinskl 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McDowell 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Martin.  Mass. 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller.  NY 

Minshall 

Montoya 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moulder 


Multer 

Nedzl 

NU 

NorbUd 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Oetertag 

Pelly 

Phllbin 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rains 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBki 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Scherer 

Scranton 

Shriver 

Slack 

Smith.  Miss 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Taber 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

WeiB 

Whalley 

Willis 

Wlnstead 

Yates 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
thirteen  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE. 
CALIF. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPJIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  I  am  impelled  to  vote  against  two 
bills  that  have  been  considered  in  the 
House  today,  the  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill.  H.R.  11038,  and  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  bill,  S.  476,  now  under 
consideration. 

In  the  first  instance.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  cannot  approve  an  increase  of  $3,000 
in  the  basic  clerk  hire  allowance  for 
all  Members  of  the  Senate.  In  this  day 
of  huge  Federal  deficits,  and  with  the 
total  Federal  payroll  already  calling  for 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $1  billion 
per  month,  it  seems  to  me  that  Congress 
ought  to  practice  the  utmost  frugality 
in  its  own  housekeeping. 

As  for  the  establishment  of  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  area  in  the 
State  of  California,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  statement  of  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Kyl]  that  the  estimated  $14  mil- 
lion cost  for  land  acquisition  may  well 
be  doubled  or  tripled  before  the  area  is 
acquired.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  costs  of  development  will  be  at  least 


$7  million  in  the  next  5  years  and  there- 
after $1,500,000  per  year. 

Moreover,  this  bill,  if  approved,  sets 
the  stage  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
establishing  other  seashore  areas  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  borrowing  billions  of  dollars  each 
year.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  merit 
in  most  of  these  projects,  but  the  ques- 
tion that  confronts  all  of  us  is  how  much 
deeper  is  it  proposed  to  dig  the  grave  of 
debt  to  finance  projects  that  should  be 
delayed? 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  we 
give  attention  only  to  essentials;  balance 
the  budget  and  start  retiring  the  stagger- 
ing Federal  debt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  505.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  changes  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H  R.  11038.  an  engrossed  House  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11038)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


FELIPE  O.  PAGDILAO 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  when  the  bill — S. 
2147 — for  the  relief  of  Felipe  O.  Pag- 
dilao  was  called  for  immediate  consid- 
eration under  a  unanimous-consent 
request  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Walter]    on   Friday 
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last.  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time.  Had  I  been  here  I  would  have 
been  constrained  to  object.  I  realize 
this  is  not  a  bUl  of  weighty  general  pub- 
lic interest;  however,  it  does  Involve  the 
right  of  a  Philippine  citizen  to  remain 
as  a  permanent  resident  in  the  United 
States  while  he  has  a  wife  and  six  minor 
children  living  in  the  Philippines. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  advised  prior  to  the 
callmg  up  of  this  private  bill  so  that  I 
could  be  on  the  floor  to  state  my  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  unanimous-consent 
procedure  at  that  time. 

This  bill  which  was  introduced  m  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  was 
first  called  on  the  Private  Calendar  on 
June  5. 1962.  At  that  time  I  asked  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  Thereafter  I  was 
called  by  Mr.  Akinaka.  an  employee  in 
the  office  of  the  Senate  sponsor.  I  in- 
formed him  that  my  objections  to  the 
bill  were  predicated  on  the  fact  that  the 
report  which  accompanied  it  failed  to 
mdicate  the  manner  in  which  the  bene- 
ficiai-y  of  the  bill  was  discharging  his 
obligation  to  support  his  wife  and  six 
minor  children  in  the  Philippines. 

Since  the  beneficiary  of  the  bill  was 
seeking  the  right  to  remain  in  Hawaii 
I  thought  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
poitance  to  know  what  his  intentions 
were  with  respect  to  his  family,  and  also 
what  his  record  was  with  respect  to  their 
support.      Thereafter.   I   heard   nothing 
further  from  the  Senate  sponsor  of  this 
bill.     Accordingly,  on  June  19.  1962    on 
July  2,  1962.  and  on  July  17.  1962. 1  made 
the   same    unanimous-consent   request- 
namely,  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out  prejudice.      On    July    17.    1962,   the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     I  Mr. 
Walter  1  objected.     The  Chair  then  in- 
quired as  to  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  objections   to  the   immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.     The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross!  and  I  both  en- 
tered our  objections,  and  the  bill  was  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.    Thereafter,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  at  least  I  am  so  informed, 
went   to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
obtained   a  rule  to  make  in  order  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.     I  learned  of 
the  actions  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania   on    the    next    day    and    then 
made  a  request  that  the  bill  be  restored 
to    the    Private    Calendar    in    order    to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  its  discussion 
pursuant   to   a   rule.      Pursuant   to  the 
leave  granted  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial I  wish  to  set  forth  at  this  point  the 
letter  which  I  then  addressed  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  on  July  18. 
1962.    explaining    the    reason    for    my 
action. 

July   18,  1962. 
Hon.  Francis  Walter. 
Hoime  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  was  apprised  of  the  fact 
this  afternoon  that  you  had  obtained  a  rule 
yesterday  which  would  make  an  order  the 
further  consideration  of  S.  2147,  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Felipe  O.  Pagdllao."  The  minor- 
ity leader  and  House  Parliamentarian  came 
to  me  and  expressed  grave  concern  over  the 
establishment    of    a    precedent    of    granting 
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rules  for  the  consideration  of  this  kind  of 
legislation.  I  was,  therefore,  only  too  glad 
to  ask  for  and  obtain  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  restored  to  the  Private  Calendar 
notwithstanding  the  action  t4Jcen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  July  17,  1962. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  because  I 
wanted  to  assure  you  that  my  action  in  ask- 
ing that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice was  not  because  of  any  personal  animus 
toward  you  or  the.  Senate  sponsor.  Senator 
Long.  As  a  former  county  prosecutor  in  a 
metropolitan  area,  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  nonsupport. 
According  to  the  report  that  I  received  on 
this  bill  the  beneficiary  had  a  wife  and  five 
small  children  who  were  still  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  his  only  income  was  a  $103  pen- 
sion from  the  U.S.  Government.  I  was 
afraid  that  he  was  enjoying  the  balmy  cli- 
mate of  Hawaii  while  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren were  starving  in  the  Philippines. 
Therefore,  I  have  asked  Senator  Long's  of- 
fice to  ascertain  any  and  all  further  facts 
that  can  be  obtained  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  man  is  discharging 
his  obligation  to  care  for  his  family. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  all  of  this  infor- 
mation win  arrive  In  time  so  that  we  can 
make  an  intelligent  decision  prior  to  the 
next  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  now  that  I  am  aware 
of  your  deep  interest  in  this  matter  I  shall 
certainly  keep  you  advised  as  to  any  infor- 
mation that  I  receive  concerning  the  facts 
In  this  case. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  B.  Andebson. 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  the  same  day,  the  ofiflce  of  the 
minority  leader,  at  my  request,  called  the 
office  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
asked  for  the  following  information  with 
respect  to  the  beneficiary  of  this  bill. 

What  are  the  ages  of  his  five  children? 

Is  the  wife  employed  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
income? 

Is  this  man  estranged  from  his  family  or 
does  he  plan,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  Hawaii. 
to  promptly  petition  for  the  admission  of  his 
wife  and  five  children? 

Any  facts  relative  to  this  man's  record  or 
history  of  support  or  nonsupport  to  his 
family  in  the  Philippines  will  be  of  interest. 

It  was  then  on  July  20.  1962,  as  I  pre- 
viously stated,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  asked  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill,  S.  2147. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  did  not  notify  me  of 
his  intention  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  House  on  July  20,  1962.  Certainly  I 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  since  this 
matter  had  been  restored  to  the  Private 
Calendar  that  it  would  be  considered  in 
other  than  due  course.  I  am  also  par- 
ticularly sorry  for  the  reason  that  since 
the  passage  of  this  bill  the  office  of  the 
Senate  sponsor  has  furnished  me  with 
the  following  information: 

Following  information  regarding  Felipe 
Pagdllao  furnished  by  Bernaldo  Bicoy.  Wife 
Zolla  Rondan,  housewife,  age  33;  son,  Felipe 
R.,  Jr.,  12;  daughter,  Myrna  R.,  10;  son,  Dante 
R..  8;  daughters,  Armita  R.,  6;  Nana  Mer- 
lita  R.,  3;  Elmelina  R..  1.  Mr.  Pagdllao  de- 
pends on  $11134  monthly  Army  pension  aa 
World  War  II  veteran  and  also  partially  sup- 
ported by  brother-in-law,  Pantaleon  Oasay. 
Occasionally  sends  wife  $100. 


This  information  only  serves  to  rein- 
force my  fears  that  the  beneficiary  of 
this  bill  is  not  actually  maintaining  his 
family  in  an  adequate  manner.  $^d 
therefore  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  atte- 
cial  kind  of  consideration  afforded  kam 
by  this  bill.  I  would  further  point  outi  in 
answer  to  the  statement  in  the  Record 
that  this  man  was  brought  to  Hawaii 
after  the  completion  of  his  military  serv- 
ice and  discharged,  that  the  report  staites 
otherwise.  House  Report  No.  1734,  the 
report  accompanying  this  bill,  discloses 
that  the  beneficiary  was  last  admitted  to 
the  United  States  on  March  19,  1961,  tis  a 
visitor  for  pleasure  until  September  18, 
1961.  Deportation  proceedings  were  to 
be  instituted  because  of  his  violation  of 
the  terms  of  his  visitor's  visa.  I  wo^ild 
also  point  out  that  all  organized  forces  of 
the  Philippines  were  ordered  into  the 
services  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  by  an  Executive  order  of 
the  President  dated  July  26, 1941.  Thette- 
fore,  this  man's  status  was  no  different 
from  that  of  thousands  of  other  Philjip- 
pine  nationals  who  fought  in  defense  of 
their  own  homeland  as  well  as  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
present  the  record  in  this  case  not  be- 
cause It  is  a  matter  of  broad  public  in- 
terest, but  because  I  feel  that  under  the 
Circumstances  set  forth  this  bill  shoMld 
have  been  considered  at  the  next  regular 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


FRIENDSHIP   90 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speiik- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addvess 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re^i.se 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tbierc 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centletttan 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  SpcaJfet  i . 
a  project  international  in  scope  and  tn- 
tirely  local  in  origin.  Friendship  90,  (dis- 
plays such  community  spirit  and  Ameri- 
can good  will  that  I  would  like  to  tBke 
this  opportunity  to, call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  all 
those  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Friendship  90  is  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  90  young  people  from  the  Palm 
Beach  High  School  Choir  who  will  un- 
dertake a  visit  to  South  America  to 
entertain  the  peoples  of  our  sister  replib- 
lics.  The  itinerary  is  expected  to  in- 
clude Venezuela,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia. 

The  feature  that  makes  this  program 
different  from  many  others  is  that  ilt  is 
entirely  local  in  origin  and  financial  sup- 
port. 

The  trip  is  being  sponsored  by  a  Ujcal 
committee  of  civic  leaders,  who  hiave 
worked  long  hours  to  raise  enough  motiey 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  trip.  The  en|tire 
program  will  be  paid  for  through  kj>cal 
contributions,  without  any  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government. 

To  understand  the  scope  of  this  effbrt. 
the  committee  set  out  to  achieve  a  goal 


of  $50,000.  As  soon  as  this  was  reached, 
all  efforts  were  halted,  but  money  con- 
tinues to  come  in,  and  at  last  count  the 
community  had  supported  this  program 
by  giving  over  $56,000  to  pay  the  way  of 
the  choir. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  success  is 
of  course  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  who 
gave  so  freely  of  their  time,  efforts,  and 
money.  Another  is  certainly  the  high 
regard  the  community  holds  for  the 
Palm  Beach  High  School  Choir. 

The  choir  is  under  the  able  supervision 
of  Miss  Virginia  Carpenter.  She  has 
built  a  truly  outstanding  choral  group. 
Its  members  are  boys  and  girls  from 
Palm  Beach  High  School. 

The  trip  is  scheduled  in  August.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
these  young  people  well.  Their  trip  will 
build  good  will  for  our  country  and  reach 
the  young  people  of  the  lands  they  visit 
on  a  level  of  understanding  difficult  if 
not  impossible  at  other  levels.  The  fact 
that  this  program  is  being  sponsored 
and  paid  for  by  the  local  commimity 
adds  great  merit  to  their  efforts,  and 
should  indicate  to  the  people  they  visit 
the  real  interest  we  have  in  them,  and 
the  honest  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  better  know,  and  better 
understand,  all  the  other  citizens  of  the 
Americas. 

This  entire  undertaking  is  an  example 
of  the  people-to-people  program  that 
our  countiy  is  trying  to  promote.  It 
epitomizes  the  willnifrness  of  our  p>cople 
to  take  part  in  such  worthwhile  work 
in  bettering  understanding  between  all 
the  republics  in  this  hemi-spherr 
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CON.STITUTTONAL  AMENDMENT  RE- 
GARDING REPRESENTATION 

Mr,  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  in  the  House  a  joint 
resolution  calling  for  submission  to  the 
States  of  the  following  prof)osed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution: 
Article  — 

Nuthiii'.;  in  ihe  Constitution  (A  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  any  State 
from  establishing,  through  Its  own  constitu- 
tion, representation  in  one  house  of  Its  leg- 
l.-slature  based  on  f.Tci^.'-s  other  than  poptila- 
tion  exclusively. 

My  action  is  in  direct  response  to  a  4- 
to-3  decision  handed  down  last  Wednes- 
day by  the  Mjichigan  Supreme  Court. 

This  State  supreme  court  decision 
holds  unconstitutional  an  amendment  to 
the  Michigan  constitution,  establishing 
State  senatorial  districts,  adopted  in 
1952  by  initiatory  petition  and  referen- 
dum of  the  people. 

The  court  ruling,  which  holds  the 
Michi.c^'an  State  Senate  as  presently  con- 
stituted to  be  unconstitutional,  is  ac- 
companied  by   a  court   order  requiring 


the  Michigan  Legislature  to  reapportion 
the  State  senatorial  districts  by  August 
20  and.  failing  that,  to  nominate  the 
State  senators  at  large  in  a  special  pri- 
mary election  September  11. 

The  majority  members  of  the  State 
supreme  court  based  their  decision  on 
the  alleged  groimds  that  the  present  pro- 
vision of  the  Michigan  constitution,  and 
the  present  apportiormient  of  State  sen- 
atorial districts  provided  therein,  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  "equal  protec- 
tion "  provision  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

It  seems  entirely  obvious  to  me  that 
if  this  decision  of  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  is  permitted  to  stand,  the  only 
possible  recourse  for  its  correction  lies 
in  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  limiting  judicial  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  this  "equal 
protection"  clause  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  my  proposed  amendment. 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  constitutional 
issues  involved  in  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  greater  detail  at  a 
later  date.  However  I  do  wish  to  empha- 
size, at  this  time,  what  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
does  not  undertake  to  do. 

It  does  not  seek  to  prevent  or  in  any 
way  modify  the  right  of  a  State  to  es- 
tablish, through  its  own  constitution, 
representation  in  both  hou.ses  of  its 
legislature  based  on  the  factor  of  popula- 
tion exclusively. 

What  my  proposed  amendment  does 
seek  to  do  is  to  restore  to  the  States 
their  heretofore  well-establi.shed  right, 
through  their  own  constitutions,  to  base 
representation  in  one  house  of  the  State 
legislatures  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation exclusively. 

What  my  proposed  amendment  does 
seek  to  do  is  to  deny  the  judiciary— 
either  Federal  or  State — the  power  to 
veto  the  decision  and  authority  of  the 
sovereign  people  of  a  State  through  a 
tortured  invocation  of  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 
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TO  LOWER  OR  NOT  TO  LOWER 
TAXES 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  econ- 
omists appear  to  be  wearine  dark  glasses 
when  projecting  their  thinking  into  the 
months  ahead.  Economic  storm  clouds 
may  be  gathering.  To  lower  or  not  to 
lower  taxes  to  avoid  a  recession  is  today's 
$64  question.  Ideas  and  suggestions  are 
a  dime  a  dozen. 

This  speaker  lays  no  claims  to  being 
an  economist  or  financier.  One  thing, 
however,  appears  to  be  crystal  clear.  If 
we  continue  to  lose  contracts  to  foreign 
competition  our  taxing  power  diminishes. 
Legitimate  competition  creates  a  healthy 


economy.  What  we  are  experiencing 
today  is  unfair  competition.  Labor  and 
industry  cannot  compete  with  some  of 
our  foreign  competition. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  turbine 
division  of  Allis -Chalmers  has  lost  con- 
tracts totaling  more  than^^o  million. 
In  one  case  49  percent  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial was  foreign.  In  another  it  is  about 
to  lose,  100  percent  will  be  foreign  labor 
and  material.  When  Government  con- 
tracts are  involved,  it  would  appear  the 
logical  course  should  be  to  practice 
rather  than  preach  "Buy  American." 

What  the  potential  take  on  personal 
and  corporate  taxes  involvmg  a  $20  mil- 
lion contract  would  be,  I  do  not  know. 
This  I  do  know— wage  checks  stimulate 
our  economy  far  more  than  unemploy- 
ment compensation  checks. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  White  House 
recently: 

JfLY  18. 1962. 
The  President. 
The  White  Hoifc. 

Mr.  President:  It  would  be  safe  to  assume 
e.ich  of  us  h.is  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  our  neighbors, 
whether  separated  by  a  garden  fence  or  an 
ocean.  Neither  can  be  ignored,  but  our  first 
duty  Is  to  those  with  whom  we  have  dally 
contacts. 

This  Is  my  introduction  to  a  serious  prob- 
lem that  glve.s  me  great   concern. 

The  hydraulic  turbine  division  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  Corp.  Is  located  in  York.  Pa.  Just 
recently  this  division  lost  a  contract  to  a 
competitor  which  specified  49  percent  of  the 
labor  and  material  to  be  used  In  completing 
the  contract  would  be  forelen.  This  was  a 
project  amounting  to  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  hydraulic  divi.sion.  Allls-Chalmers 
Co  ,  states  the  company  will  probably  lose 
another  contract,  and  this  is  the  alarming 
factor— 100  percent  of  the  labor  and  mate- 
rials will  be  foreign  for  the  companies  repre- 
senting the  first  and  second  low  bidders  of 
the  contract.  This  Involves  turbines  for  the 
Yellowtail  Dam  in  Montana,  under  invi- 
tations DS  5783.  under  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  A 
check  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  indi- 
cates the  fears  of  the  company  are  well 
founded.  Tlie  amount  Involved  "is  approx- 
imately »1.5  million.  Additional  bids  are 
pending  and  unless  serious  consideration  is 
given  to  the  economic  impact  produced  by 
this  trend,  we  can  only  look  for  sl»illar 
results. 

The  people  in  my  area  want  work,  not  doles. 
Taxwlse  I  do  not  know  what  the  loss  of  a 
$20  million  contract  by  an  American  firm 
using  100  percent  American  labor  and  mate- 
rial might  be.  In  both  corporate  and  per- 
sonal taxes  it  would  be  sizable. 

I  pledge  my  assistance  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  "Get  America  moving  again."  In 
these  Instances  it  would  appear  we  are  mov- 
ing In  reverse  and  we  must  become  alert  lest 
this  reversal  crush  us  economically. 
Resi^ectfully. 


THE  IMPACT  UPON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  AND 
THE  CONDUCT  OP  TAX-EXEMPT 
FOUNDATIONS  AND  CHARITABLE 
TRUSTS 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentleman  from 


Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  which  I  am 
privileged  to  make  imder  special  order 
heretofore  entered,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  any  tables,  explanatory 
information,  and  columns  that  may  be 
necessary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  questions 
and  answers  commence  immediately 
after  my  prepared  stateitaent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
control  over  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  a  prepared 
statement,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  questions  and  answers  immediately 
follow  the  prepared  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AN  IMMEDIATE  MORATORIUM  ON 
FOUNDATION  TAX  EXEMPTION 
WOULD  SERVE  THE  BEST  INTER- 
ESTS  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  first  section  of  an  interim  report  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee's  study  of 
"the  impact  upon  small  business  of  the 
activities  and  conduct  of  tax  exempt 
foundations  and  charitable  trusts." 

This  part  of  our  study  establishes  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  an 
immediate  moratoriimi  on  the  granting 
of  tax  exemptions  to  foundations,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  Laxness  and  irresponsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Second.  Violations  of  law  and  Treas- 
ury regulations  by  far  too  many  of  the 
foundations  encompassed  in  our  study. 
Third.  The  withdrawal  of  ove»$7  bil- 
lion from  the  reach  of  the  tax  collectors 
for  taxable  years  1951  through  1960. 
This  amount  represents  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  only  522  out  of  an  estimated 
45.124  tax  exempt  foundations. 

Fourth.  The  rapidly  increasmg  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  foun- 
dations which — in  my  view — is  far  more 
dangerous  than  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  in  the  way  of  con- 
centration of  economic  p>ower. 

Fifth.  Foundation -controlled  enter- 
prises ix»ssess  the  money  and  competi- 
tive advantages  to  eliminate  the  small 
businessman. 

But  first,  I  should  like  to  detail  the 
background,  puiposes.  and  procedures  of 
our  study. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  number  and 
size  of  tax  exempt  foundations  has  been 
readily  apparent  for  some  years.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  reports  an  in- 
crease in  numbers  from  12,295  at  the 
close  of  1952  to  a  total  of  45,124  at  the 
end  of  1960 — nearly  a  fourfold  increase 
in  9  years.  These  figures  may  be  incom- 
plete. We  do  not  know  how  many  hun- 
dreds— or  thousands — of  foundations  are 
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in  operation  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Treasury — but  are  nevertheless  ex- 
empt from  Federal  Income  taxation  and 
significant  to  our  study. 

This  study  is  an  immediate  outgrowth 
of  a  special  survey  which  I  initiated  as 
an  individual  Member  in  August  1961 
when  I  directed  an  inquiry  to  over  500 
foundations  requesting  certain  informa- 
tion. Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  last  fall, 
the  Small  Business  Committee  agreed  to 
make  the  study  a  committee  function, 
and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee this  year  an  authorizing  resolution 
was  passed — full  text  of  the  committee 
resolution  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  January  22,  1962,  page  612. 

KASUZS  STUDIXS  AND  EFTOBTS 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  recall  that  when 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  was  passed  there 
were  high  hopes  that  it  would  prevent 
foimdation  abuses,  such  as  those  that 
took  place  in  the  1940 's.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  of  1948-49 
revealed  that  educational  institu- 
tions and  private  charitable  foundations 
had  moved  into  commercial  and  indus- 
trial fields.  Some  had  inherited  sub- 
stantial interests  in  business,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Ford  Foundation.  Others 
had  bought  control  of  businesses.  A  tax 
exempt  cancer  research  organization, 
for  example,  had  acquired  a  variety  of 
industrial  firms.  Mr.  Royal  Little  and 
the  operations  of  his  Textron  trusts  were 
given  due  attention.  In  fact,  the  record 
lists  about  40  different  types  of  busi- 
nesses controlled  by  educational  and 
charitable  organizations. 

President  Truman's  tax  message  to 
Congress  on  January  23, 1950,  was  highly 
critical  of  tax  exemption  for  charitable 
foundations  that  are  "used  as  a  cloak  for 
business  ventures." 

Many  of  you  will  also  recall  the  cou- 
rageous and  successful  fight  waged  in 
1958  by  Representative  John  E.  Moss,  of 
the  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee, to  open  up  exemption  applica- 
tions to  the  public.  According  to  press 
reports,  Mr.  Moss  asked  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Anderson  to  keep  the  subcom- 
mittee "informed,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
of  the  organizations  which  request  that 
their  applications  for  tax  exemption  be 
withheld  from  public  inspection." 

As  far  back  as  1916  we  were  amply 
warned  by  the  Walsh  committee  of  the 
abuses  which  might  well  flow  from  the 
creation  of  these  privileged,  tax  exempt 
entities,  and  the  record  over  the  years 
has  not  been  such  as  to  put  the  minds  of 
responsible  people  to  rest. 

THE    NATXniE    OF    THE    INVESTIGATION    EEQUIRED 

Any  adequate  study  of  the  impact  of 
tax  exempt  foundations  on  our  economy 
and  on  small  business  must  include  a 
study  of  their  income,  the  sources  of  that 
income,  and  trends;  it  must  include  a 
record  of  the  expenditures  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  made,  including 
a  record  of  stock  manipulations  and  in- 
tercorporate dealings  to  assiu-e  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  that  the  end  is 
charitable  and  not  mercenary;  it  must 


include  a  study  of  the  assets  of  these 
organizations  both  as  to  size  and  kind, 
including  the  holding  or  acquisition  of 
assets  for  other  than  charitable  pur- 
poses, not  excluding  the  temptation  to 
use  foundations  for  purposes  of  dorpo- 
rate  control,  securing  special  favors,  en- 
dowing relatives,  and  contriving  t)$  uti- 
lize economic  power  of  foundations  to 
create  imfair  copipetitive  conditions;  it 
must  include  a  study  of  the  exteint,  if 
any,  to  which  large  corporations  are 
using  foundations  to  evade  taxes,  how- 
ever legally,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
smaller  competitors;  and.  in  the  ptrocess 
of  securing  some  or  all  of  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  we  have  and  will  in- 
evitably reveal  the  gaps  in  laws  and  reg- 
ulations or  the  failure  to  enforce  the 
laws  or  regulations  which  have  cftused 
or  may  cause  damage  to  the  ecotjomy 
and  small  business. 

The  study  revolves  around  the  pcpsibic 
exploitation  of  the  people's  respect  and 
admiration  for  charitable  acts  and  gifts. 
Are  foundations  being  used  as  a  cloak 
and  a  vehicle  for  crippling  comptltition 
and  accelerating  concentration  ofi  eco- 
nomic power?  Are  foundations  Ibeing 
used  to  facilitate  the  use  of  ecoKiomlc 
power,  disgxiised  as  charity,  to  ^ttain 
ends  never  intended  by  the  people  Or  the 
Congress — ends  such  as  taking  control 
Of  commercial  enterprises? 

PTTRPOSE    or    THE     STUDY     AND     PERIOD     CSjVERED 

The  purpose  of  our  study  is  to  deter- 
mine what  the  facts  are.  and  to  ftscer- 
tain  whether  new  regulations,  or  legisla- 
tion, or  better  enforcement  are  needed 
to  protect  small  business  and  to  serve 
the  public  interest. 

The  period  covered  begins  with  tax- 
able year  1951  and  ends  with  taxable 
year  1960 — for  which  tax  returns  were 
filed  in  1952  and  1961,  respectively. 
However,  all  the  foundations  do  not  have 
a  10-year  history,  in  which  case  the 
period  covered  will  be  shorter.  Some 
foundations,  even  though  they  have  a 
history  of  10  years  or  longer,  failed  to 
furnish  complete  information  fort  the 
full  period. 

We  have  attempted  to  put  dowtt  ac- 
curately income  data  for  the  period  un- 
der study.  There  is  no  thought  of  par- 
tisanship. 

PROCEDURES  I 

We  ha,ve  secured  infonnation  from  522 
tax-exempt  foimdations.  Our  inquiries 
were  sent  to  a  cross  section  of  such  or- 
ganizations. They  are  not  the  522  larg- 
est foundations.  A  number  of  smaller 
ones  was  selected  for  sampling  pur|>oses. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  which 
are  the  500  largest  foundations  in  the 
country  without  examining  the  annual 
tax  reports  of  all  of  them. 

We  went  directly  to  the  foundaitions 
because  that  was  the  only  way  to  secure 
information  adequate  for  our  purposes. 
The  information  available  in  the  files 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  wa.s 
inadequate. 

So  we  directed  our  inquiries  to  tb^  re- 
cipients of  this  tax-exemption  privilege. 
We  asked  the  foundations  for  coplps  of 
exemption  applications,  Internal  Reve- 


nue Service  letters  granting  exemption, 
tax  returns — form  990-A  or  form  1041- 
A,  if  apphcable — accountants'  financial 
statements,  investment  portfoUos,  infor- 
mation on  directors,  trustees,  and  ofB- 
cers,  as  well  as  other  financial  and  legal 
information  for  the  years  1951  through 
1960.  After  several  months,  we  have 
most  of  the  material  on  522  organiza- 
tions for  this  10-year  period,  or  some 
portion  thereof,  if  the  foundation  was 
created  after  1951. 

The  income  report,  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting as  schedule  1,  contains  a  listing 
of  the  522  foundations  under  study  eind 
their  income  wherever  available.  We 
have  also  ranked  the  522  foundations 
based  on  their  total  receipts  for  the  10- 
year  period. 

The  income  report  was  compiled  from 
documents  gathered  from  those  organi- 
zations. The  material  was  gathered. 
recorded,  and  evaluated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  H.  A.  Olsher.  our  able  and 
tireless  director  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  Foundation  Study.  The 
data  were  recorded  by  professional 
men — attorneys  and  accountant* — and 
was  tabulated  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

We  shall  report  other  findings — asset-s. 
and  .so  forth — at  a  later  date. 

RELUCTANT    FOUNDATIONS 

Obtaining  the  information  from  the 
foundations  has  been  a  struggle.  In 
many  cases,  it  has  taken  four  or  five 
letters  and  a  reminder  of  the  commit- 
tees  subpena  power  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation needed  for  this  study.  Many 
foundations  have  taken  from  30  to  60 
days  to  reply  to  a  letter.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  issue  subpenas  to  17  of 
them  who  failed  to  furnish  information 
requested — a  list  of  the  17  appears  as 
schedule  4  attached  hereto.  These  17 
foundations  had  been  given  ample  op- 
portunity to  furnish  the  information  vol- 
untarily— in  many  instances,  several 
months.  In  the  case  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Ford  family  of  Detroit,  the  Pew 
Memorial  Trust  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Allen-Bradley  Foundation  of  Milwauk:e. 
the  committee  first  asked  for  the  infor- 
mation in  October  1961.  When  followui) 
letters  did  not  produce  the  documents 
and  data,  we  issued  subpenas  in  February 
and  March  of  this  year. 

The  attitudes  of  far  too  many  of  the 
foundations  under  study  suggest  an  un- 
matched arrogance  and  contempt  for  the 
Congress  and  the  people  whom  we  repre- 
sent. Tlicy  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
attitude  that  tax  exemption  is  their 
birthright — rather  than  a  privilege 
granted  to  them  by  the  people,  through 
the  Congress,  for  a  public  purpose. 

The  reluctance  to  cooperate  takes 
many  forms.  Some  only  furnished  In- 
formation under  subpena.  demonstrating 
something  less  than  a  charitable  atti- 
tude toward  public  knowledge  and  demo- 
cratic processes.  Others  have  sent  us 
incomplete,  or  partially,  or  wholly  illeg- 
ible documents.  Frequently,  principal 
officers  seemed  to  be  in  Europe  when  our 
letters  arrived,  leaving  no  one  in  the 
office  with  access  to  the  records. 
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Our  committee  has  produced  the  first 
penetrating,  meaningful  insight  into  the 
income  of  a  substantial  number  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations— 522  out  of  an  esti- 
mated 45.124.  Many  of  you  will  recall 
that  the  Reece  committee  found  it  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  accurate  esti- 
mate '  of  the  number  of  foundations, 
their  income,  expenditures,  and  assets. 
Foundations  give  wide  publicity  to 
their  disbursements — contributions,  gifts, 
grants,  and  so  forth— but  they  seem  re- 
luctant to  advertise  their  income. 

On  the  basis  of  our  discoveries  thus 
far.  and  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  tax-exempt  foundations 
I  strongly  urge  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  declare  an  immediate  mora- 
torium on  granting  exemptions  to 
foundations  and  charitable  trusts  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  has  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  and  develop  new 
laws  and  procedures  to  fit  present-day 
economic  circumstances  and  needs. 

This  recommendation  is  not  made 
lightly.  It  is  not  made  casually,  it  Is 
made  in  the  Interest  of  the  taxpaying 
public,  and  in  the  interest  of  good  ad- 
ministration and  orderly  procedures. 

It  is  also  made  in  the  interests  of 
equal  justice. 

How   can   the   Treasury   Department 
possibly    justify    continuing    to    wring 
heavy    taxes    out    of    the    farmer,    the 
worker,    and    the    small    businessman, 
knowirig  that  people  of  large  means  are 
building  one  foundation  after  another 
and— for   all   the   Treasury   knows — for 
the  purpose  of  decreasing  their  taxes, 
eliminat-ng  competition  and  small  busi- 
ness, subsidizing  antidemocratic  propa- 
ganda and  otherwise  working  a  hard- 
ship on  the  Nation.     This  "mess" — and 
It  is  a  mess — cannot  be  cleaned  up  over- 
night, and  many  of  the  people  who  are 
now  faced  with  the  cleaning  job  are  by 
no  mean:,  responsible  for  this  sorry  state 
of    affaiis--but.    in    the    interim,    good 
faith  requires  that  we  put  an  end  to  the 
spiraUng  number  of  these  tax-free  en- 
tities until  we  can  bring  some  degree 
of  order  into  these  matters — and  assure 
the    peoi)le    that    their    taxes    are    not 
higher  because  of  special  privileges  flow- 
ing  from   inadequate   laws.   Inadequate 
•^  regulations,  and  lax  administration. 

REASONS    rOK    THE    KECOMMENDED    MOKATOUUM 

Let  me  outline  five  of  the  many  justi- 
fications for  an  inmiediate  moratorium 
on  the  granting  of  exemptions: 

First,  there  is  every  indication  that 
there  have  been  laxness  and  irrespon- 
sibility in  the  supervision  of  foundations 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  with 
respect  tD  taxable  years  1951  through 
1960.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  foundations  has  outrun  the 
machinery  for  control.  Moreover,  a 
moratorium  would  give  the  Treasury 
Department  an  opportunity  to  tighten 
its  exemption  requirements,  its  super- 
visory procedure  and  control,  and  step 
up  Its  disciplinary  actions  for  violations 
of  its  regulations. 
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The     scarcity     of     information     on 
foundations  and  the  lack  of  supervision 
has  made  It  impossible  for  the  Treasury 
to  determine  the  extent  of  loss  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  on  foundation  opera- 
tions.   Commissioner  Mortimer  M.  Cap- 
lin  has  advised  me  that  he  recognizes 
that  his  department's  "audit  activity  in 
the  area  of  exempt  organizations  was 
inadequate  in  the  past.  '    Out  of  a  total 
of  570.000  exompt  organization  tax  re- 
turns of  all  types  filed  during  the  period 
of  January   1.   1958.  through  June  30 
I960.  13.024  were  classified  for  audit   of 
which  only  5,300  were  actually  audited 
Those  5.300  audits  resulted  "in  recom- 
mended additional  taxes  and  penalties 
of    $2.7    million   and   203    instances   in 
which  the  exempt  status  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  revocation." 

The  lack  of  statistics  is  appalling- 
Approximately  111.000  out  of  the  total 
of  570.000  returns  were  filed  on  form 
990-A  during  the  2»i-year  period  The 
balance  were  filed  on  other  exempt 
organization  return  forms  990,  990-C 
990-P,  990-T.  and  1041-A.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  no  separate 
figures  showing  the  number  of  form 
990-A  returns  which  were  classified  for 
audit  during  that  period ;  nor  can  it  sup- 
ply figures  on  how  many  of  this  group 
were  actually  audited. 

The  dearth  of  data  without  which 
neither  the  public  nor  the  Congress,  nor 
the  executive  branch  can  properly  evalu- 
ate the  impact  of  the  rapidly  growing 
foundation  mdustry  is  partially  due  to 
the  deficiencies  in  administrative  forms 
and  procedures. 

The  law  requires  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions to  make  a  report  of  their  opera- 
tions on  a  tax  return  known  as  form 
990-A.     This  return   is  composed   of  4 
pages.     It  gives  information  concernmg 
receipts,    disbursements,    and    balance 
sheets.    But  form  990-A  omits  vitally 
important  facts.    No  report  is  required 
as  to  the  date  of  contributions  received 
or  as  to  the  type  of  contributions  re- 
ceived—that is.  whether  it  is  cash,  secu- 
rities, real  estate,  and  so  forth.    No  in- 
formation is  required  as  to  selling  dates 
of  assets.     Notes  receivable  and  accounts 
receivable  are  not  separated.     Mortgage 
holdings — a   big   foundation   business- 
are  not  treated  separately.    Although  a 
foundation  is  ^quired  to  report  10  per- 
cent or  more  stock  ownership,  it  is  not 
required  to  report  the  date  or  maimer 
of  acquisiton   of   the  stock.     No  detail 
is  required  as  to  accounts  payable,  such 
as  the  nature  of  the  accounts  payable 
name    of    the    creditor,    and    so    forth 
Little  detail  is  required  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  items  making  up  miscella- 
neous expenses.    No  description  of  the 
foundation's  business   activities   is   re- 
quired.    Names  of  the  officers,  directors 
or  trustees  are  not  required. 

Certainly,  the  stockholders  of  any 
business  corporation  would  wish  to  have 
such  information.  And,  in  the  case  of 
tax-exempt  foundations,  the  taxpayers 
are  the  stockholders  since  they  provide 
the  subsidy. 

My  second  justification  for  urging  a 
moratorium  is  that  there  appears  to  have 
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been  widespread  disregard  of  Treasury 
regulations,  despite  penalties  provided  by 
law,  mcluding  fines  up  to  $10,000  and  jail 
terms.  Uneducated  sharecroppers  are 
presumed  to  know  the  law,  but  many  of 
the  foundations  under  study  and  their 
well-paid,  well-educated  advisers  are 
apparently  exempt  from  this  ancient 
piesumption,  in  practice,  if  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  strict  law.  Singhng  out  the  short- 
commgs  of  each  individual  foundaUon 
would  fill  coufttless  pages  so  I  shall  only 
recite  a  few: 

First.  The  Treasury  Department  re- 
quires every  foundation  to  file  the  fol- 
lowing mformation  if  it  owns  10  percent 
or  more  of  any  class  of  stock  of  any  cor- 
poration at  the  beginning  or  close  of  each 
rejDorting  period:  First,  name  of 
the  corporation;  second,  number  of 
shares  of  each  type  of  stock  owned,  in- 
cludmg  identification  as  to  votmg  or 
nonvoting;  and.  third,  the  value  of  the 
S^,?  as^^recorded  on  the  foundations 
books.  We  have  already  found  68  foun- 
dations, owning  10  percent  or  more  of 

fin  !fl^  *^^^  °^  ^^^  ^  1  or  more  of 
170  different  corporations  during  the 
years  1951  through  1960,  who  failed  to 
report  such  information  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  at  least  1  year  The 
foundations  that  faUed  to  file  such  data 
are  listed  in  schedule  2  which  I  am  sub- 
mittmg  with  this  statement. 

Second.  The  Loagwood  Foundation 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  had  total  receipts 
of  $32,952,885  for  the  years  1951  through 

1960.  This  foundation  faUed  to  file  its 
form   990-A  tax  returns  for  the  years 
1955     through     1958.      Mr.     Henry    B 
du  Pont,  president  of  the  foundation 
says  that  the  failure  to  file  was  brought 
to  light  by  my  inquiry  of  last  August 
and  that  the  tax  returns  for  the  4  years 
were  not  filed  imtil  September  7-8  1961 

Third.  The  Parsons  Blewett  Memo- 
rial Fund,  of  St.  Louis,  had  total  receipts 
of  $1,600,314  for  the  years  1951  through 

1961.  It  admits  that  no  requests  had 
been  received  for  submission  of  tax  re- 
turtis  prior  to  1961,  and  "consequently 
none  were  filed."  despite  the  fact  that 
the  organization  has  been  opera tmg  on 
an  exempt  basis  for  many  years  In 
fact,  this  fund  did  not  file  an  exemption 
application  until  October  1959,  al- 
though it  was  organized  in  1916. 

Fourth.  The     Rutherford     B.     Hayes 
and  Lucy  W.  Hayes  Foundation,  of  Spie- 

foL^'"°''^-  ^^^°'  ^^^  ^tal  receipts  of 
$336,445  for  the  years  1951  through 
1960.  Although  it  has  been  operating 
on  a  tax-exempt  basis  since  1926,  it  did 
not  file  an  application  for  tax  exemp- 
tion until  June  10.  1960.  and  filed  its 
first  form  990-A  in  1961— just  about  35 
years  after  it  started  operations. 

Fifth.  The  Isaac  W.  Bemheim  Foun- 
dation, of  Louisville,  had  total  receipts 
of  $1,205,108  for  the  years  1955  through 
1960.  It  failed  to  file  form  99a-A  for  all 
years  prior  to  1955.  despite  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  exempt  since  1930.  This 
foundation  also  contends  that  no  one 
had  ever  advised  it  that  form  990-A  was 
required.  Mr.  Robert  Paul,  executive 
director  of  the  foundation  says: 
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I  remember  making  inquiries  at  the  Fed- 
eral Building,  Department  of  Revenue, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  It  was  only  after  con- 
siderable difficulty  I  could  find  someone  who 
could  tell  me  in  what  manner  this  form 
should  be  made  out  to  meet  our  particular 
situation,  combining  the  two  entities:  I.  W. 
Bernheim  Trust  and  I.  W.  Bemhelm 
Foundation. 

Sixth.  The  Howard  Heinz  Endowment, 
of  Pittsburgh,  had  total  receipts  of 
$6,174,717  for  the  years  1951  through 
1960.  No  tax  return  was  filed  for  the 
year  1955  and  no  reason  given. 

Seventh.  The  Inland  Steel-Ryerson 
Foundation,  of  Chicago,  had  total  re- 
ceipts of  $10,189,864  for  the  years  1951 
through  1960.  It  is  among  a  number  of 
foundations  that  failed  to  file  form  990-A 
for  at  least  1  year.  For  the  years  1958 
through  1960,  it  filed  form  990  which  is 
closed  to  public  inspection. 

Eighth.  The  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds 
Trust,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  had  total 
receipts  of  $8,067,757  for  the  years  1951 
through  1960.  It  has  not  filed  a  proper 
information  return  since  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1936.  It  has  filed  a  form  1041 
instead  of  a  form  990-A,  the  former  being 
closed  to  public  inspection.  The  Mer- 
cantile-Safe Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Bal- 
timore, the  trustee,  says  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  never  requested 
that  it  file  a  form  990-A  for  the  Zachary 
Smith  Reynolds  Trust. 

Ninth.  Many  of  the  foundations  we 
have  examined  omit  important  informa- 
tion required  by  the  Treasvu-y  Depart- 
ment. Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
filing  the  portions  of  the  tax  return 
which  must  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  This  is  particularly  true  of  in- 
formation relating  to  disbursements 
made  by  the  foundation  such  as  contri- 
butions, gifts,  grants,  and  so  forth. 

The  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration Charitable  Trust,  of  East  Alton, 
111.,  had  total  receipts  of  $9,615,630  for 
the  years  1951  through  1960.  It  says 
that  schedules  itemizing  capital  gains — 
or  losses— "were  not  filed  for  any  year 
from  1951  through  1957,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  had  gains  or  losses  In  each  year. 

The  Donner  Foundation,  of  Philadel- 
phia— whose  financial  statements  are 
prepared  by  Price  Waterhouse  Co. — 
had  total  receipts  of  $24,760,043,  includ- 
ing capital  gains  of  $12,947,827,  for  the 
years  1951  through  1960.  This  founda- 
tion did  not  file  a  capital  gain  schedule 
showing  details  of  assets  sold  for  any  of 
those  years. 

The  Monarch  Machine  Tool  Company 
Foundation,  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  had  total 
receipts  of  $153,404  for  the  years  1953 
through  1960.  It  also  failed  to  file  capi- 
tal gain  schedules  for  1955  and  1957;  nor 
did  it  file  schedules  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses during  the  years  1954  and  1959. 

Any  Member  of  this  body  will  recog- 
nize that  infractions  such  as  these  by 
ordinary  citizens  would  have  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  pursuing  them  in 
force. 

The  third  Justification  for  urging  a 
moratorium  relates  to  that  provision  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  which  prohibits 


luireasonable  accumulations  of  ineome 
by  foundations.  The  group  of  foujnda- 
tions  we  examined  had  accumulated  in- 
come of  $884,841,049  at  the  close  of  the 
last  accounting  period  for  which  they 
submitted  data  to  the  committee — usual- 
ly 1960 — as  against  $262,310,396  ai  the 
close  of  the  first  accounting  period — 
usually  1951 — for  which  they  prorpided 
information.  The  reasons  for  this  huge 
increase  in  accumulated  income  will  re- 
quire further  study.  One  of  the  ttrob- 
lems  is  the  failure  of  many  foundajtions 
to  report  any  information  regarding 
their  txcumulated  income.  For  exattiple. 
the  Lillia  Babbitt  Hyde  Foundatioh.  of 
New  York  City,  had  aggregate  totill  re- 
ceipts of  $10,295,632,  including  capital 
gains,  contributions,  gifts,  grants,  aj&d  so 
forth,  for  the  years  1951  through  1960. 
Its  accumulation  of  income  at  the  ejid  of 
1960  was  $4,405,762.  The  foundaftions 
tax  returns  for  the  years  1951  through 
1958  offer  no  explanation  of  its  accatimu- 
lated  income;  its  returns  of  1959  and 
1960  hint  that  capital  gains  are  included 
in  accumulations  of  income  during  the 
earlier  years. 

The  fourth  justification  for  urging  a 
moratorium  is  that  tax  exemptioari  for 
foundations  needs  reassessment  in  the 
light  of  the  present  times.  Theire  is 
every  indication  that  many  tax  exempt, 
charitable  foundations  are  being  used 
for  purposes  not  related  to  charity.  The 
laws  of  the  past  are  no  longer  effective. 
Congress  could  not  envision  the  gigantic 
proportions  that  the  foundation  business 
would  reach.  During  the  last  accoUfiting 
period — usually  1960 — for  which  the 
foundations  submitted  data  to  the  com- 
mittee, they  had  total  receipts  of!  $1.- 
011,247,936.  as  against  total  receipts  of 
$533,022,823  during  the  first  accounting 
period — usually  1951. 

In  1960  there  were  7,213,000  fannilies. 
including  unattached  individuals,  Ih  the 
United  States  who  had  income  erf  less 
than  $2,000  before  taxes.  Their  aggre- 
gate income  was  $8,040  million.  Thus, 
the  $1,011,247,936  received  by  the  522 
tax  exempt  foundations  in  1960  was 
about  12 1,2  percent  of  the  income  <)f  7,- 
213.000  American  families.  In  other 
words,  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the^e  522 
foundations  were  equal  to  that  of  907,000 
American  families  in  1960. 

Moreover,  the  $1,011,247,936  received 
by  the  522  tax  exempt  foundations  in 
1960  was  substantially  more — in  fact.  16 
percent  more — than  the  $864,435,000 
combined  net  operating  earnings,  after 
taxes,  of  the  50  largest  banks  iiji  the 
United  States. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  qf  the 
receipts  of  the  522  foundations  from 
whom  we  gathered  data  for  the  tajxable 
years  1951  through  1960: 

Gross   sales   or   receipts    from 

business  activities $58,3(8,422 

Gross  profit  from  business  ac- 
tivities   19,406.469 

Interest  received 477,  4^5.  135 

Dividends  received 2,  161,  346,  458 

Rents  and  royalties  received..  241,  358.  058 

Total  gain  from  sale  of  assets.  1,  448.  5Cj9,  763 

Other  income 215.343,922 


Tot«l  gross  income,  exclud- 
ing contributions,  gifts, 
grants,  etc..  received $4,563,230,705 

Total      contributions,     gifts, 

grants,  etc.  received 2,451.837,219 


Total  receipts,  including  con- 
tribu'lons.  gifts,  grants, 
etc.    received 7.015,067.924 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  huge 
amounts  accruing  in  the  form  of  capital 
gains?  The  $1,448,529,763  income  fig- 
ure from  capital  gains  suggests  that 
many  foundations  have  become  a  vehicle 
for  trading  in  securities  and  dodging  the 
capital  gain  tax.  Foundation  capital 
gains  are  not  only  tax  exempt,  but  the 
foundations  are  permitted  to  place  them 
in  the  principal  account  instead  of  the 
income  account. 

Note  the  following  example  of  the  cap- 
ital gains  of  the  Lillia  Babbitt  Hyde 
Foundation,  of  New  York  City,  from  ac- 
tivity in  the  stock  market: 
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As  indicated  above,  proceeds  were  not 
shown  on  the  Hyde  Foundation's  tax  re- 
turns for  1951  and  1952.  Moreover,  its 
returns  for  the  years  1956  and  1960  do 
not  show  acquusition  dates,  although 
Treasury  regulations  require  such  infor- 
mation. Additionally,  Treasury  regula- 
tions require  a  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  securities  were  acquired  by 
the  foundation — by  gift  or  purchase,  and 
so  forth.  This  fnundation  did  not  file 
any  such  information  for  the  years  1951 
through  1960.  It  did.  however,  furnish 
both  dates  of  acquisition  and  dates  of 
sale  of  securities  for  the  years  1953,  1957. 
1958,  and  1959.  Examination  of  these 
returns  indicates  that  there  was  specu- 
lation in  securities — with  stocks  and 
bonds  being  bought  and  sold  during  the 
same  year  and  sometimes  within  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  days. 

This  type  of  activity  by  foundations — 
with  huge,  untaxed  funds  at  their  dis- 
po.sal — poses  some  big  questions  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  sharp  breaks  in  the 
market.  In  my  view,  tax  exempt 
foundations — all  of  whom  are  supported 
by  the  taxpayers — should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  use  public  funds  for  specula- 
tion in  the  stock  market.  Their  mis- 
takes or  misfortunes  are  too  likely  to 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  millions  of 
our  citizens. 

The  fifth  justification  for  urging  a 
moratorium  is  the  need  for  achieving  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden — one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  the  Congress.    In  fairness 


to  all  taxpayers,  the  Congress  should  ex- 
plore tl-ie  foundation  business  as  a  pos- 
sible new  source  of  revenue. 

Todaj-  funds  are  being  put  into 
f  oundat  ons  which  yield  no  taxable  in- 
come. Since  the  money  lost  to  the  Pub- 
he  Treasury  must  be  found  somewhere 
the  burden  is  shifted  to  people  who  are 
obliged  to  work  for  a  living— to  the  wid- 
ow with  a  cottage  Instead  of  a  palace 
to  businessmen,  and  to  the  farmer. 

In  my  view,  it  is  extremely  unfair  for 
the  taxpayers  of  the  First  District  of 
Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  country  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  tax  exempt  foundations.  They 
mainly  lighten  the  burden  of  wealthy 
people  who  do  not  require  Government 
subsidy.  This  is  not  backed  by  justice 
equity,  or  sound  American  principles. 

These  five  points  are  merely  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  justifications  for 
urging  an  immediate  moratorium  on  the 
creation  of  any  more  of  these  tax- 
exempt  foundations  until  the  Congress 
has  taken  appropriate  action;  but  let 
me  proceed  with  the  report  in  more  de- 
tail on  the  difficulties  we  have  encoun- 
tered, th(;  evidences  of  the  need  for 
changes  In  the  law.  in  the  regulations 
and  in  the  administration  of  these  or- 
ganizations. 

PROBIFMS     IlEST-LTING     FROM     THE     SHORTCOM- 
INGS    or     roUNDATIONS     IN     ACCOf.VTINO 

Now.  I  .should  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  committee's  problems  result- 
ing from  the  shortcomings  of  the  foun- 
dations in  their  accounting. 

The  accounting  data  furnished  by  far 
too  many  of  the  foundations  is  defective 
in  many  ways.  This  has  posed  problems 
in  the  prei>aration  of  our  report. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  accounting 
procedures,  and  the  accounting  practices 
generally    in   the   foundation   industry 
should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
certified  public  accountant  profession. 

There  are  far  too  many  departures 
from  recognized  bookkeeping  procedures. 
Some  annual  reports,  for  instance,  iden- 
tify the  source  of  certain  income  as 
"various  transactions.  " 

The  list  of  defects  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  The  biggest  problem  encoun- 
tered has  b(^n  the  illegible  copies  of  form 
990-A  furnished  by  certain  foundations. 
Some  copies,  though  adequately  repro- 
duced, are  prepared  with  such  poor  pen- 
manship that  they  are  still  unreadable. 
This  required  computation  of  numerous 
it?ms  manually. 

Second.  Far  too  many  foundations 
failed  to  furnish  annual  reports  finan- 
cial statements.  Many  of  those  that 
were  submitted  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
They  are  among  the  poorest  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  generally  say  nothing  about 
omcers.  dircjctors.  or  trustees.  Oddly 
enough,  a  few  individuals,  whose  names 
have  been  sabmitted  to  us  as  directors, 
•subsequently  denied  such  aflfihations. 

Many   of  the  statements   offer  httle 
detail  about  contributions  received,  and 
when   they  .show  their  portfolios,  they 
frequently   list   only   the    security,   the 
number  of  shares,  and  the  foundation's 
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carrying  values.  Others  simply  list  the 
securities  and  the  number  of  shares 
Market  values  are  omitted  more  often 
than  not.  Some  include  little  more  than 
a  brief  income  statement  and  balance 
^^^u  P^  ^^^°  accountant's  statement 
of  the  Richardson  Foundation,  of  New 
York  City  and  Greensboro,  NC  ore- 
pared  by  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  shows 
no  list  Of  securities,  although  the  foun- 

*fn    ".„^*^'^  securities  valued  at  about 
$50  million. 

Still  other  foundations  failed  to  show 
schedules  of  capital  gains. 

The  1960  statement  of  the  Buhl  Foun- 
dation of  Pittsburgh,  prepared  by  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Co..  failed  to  show  in- 
dividual securities  held.  Also,  this 
foujidation  deleted  certain  portions  of  its 
auditor's  statement  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1956.  The  foundation's  reasons 
for  Its  failure  to  submit  the  entire  state- 
ment to  us  were  as  follows : 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956,  the  audi- 
tors  submitted  as  a  supplement  to  their 
audit  report  certain  detailed  statistical  and 
financial  information  which  they  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  records  of  the  foundation 
at  our  request.  This  mat«rial  wa«  not  a 
part  of  the  audit  report.  These  attachmenta 
therefore,  were  not  Included  for  that  reason 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  substantially 
all  of  the  Information  contained  therein 
was  submitted  to  you  for  that  particular 
year  in  other  documents. 


The  following  foundations  were  among 
those  submitting  statements  that  did  not 
show  individual  securities  held  for  the 
year  1960: 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Fund,  Inc.,  of  Akron 
statement  prepared  by  Ernst  &  Ernst. 

The    Presser    Foundation,    of    Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 
of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  statements  pre- 
pared by  Lybrand.  Ross  Bros,  k  Mont- 
gomery. 

And  the  following  foundations  were 
among  those  that  showed  investment 
portfolios  but  failed  to  list  market  values 
of  individual  securities  held  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1960: 

WilUam  Volker  Fund,  of  BurUngame, 
Calif.,  statement  prepared  by  Arthur 
Young  &  Co. 

John  Simon  G-ggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation,  of  New  York  City,  statement 
prepared  by  Haskins  &  Sells. 

Third.  Many  of  the  foundations  under 
study  did  not  bother  to  use  the  official 
form  990-A.  They  adopted  their  own 
form  and  attached  a  schedule  with  their 
own  breakdowns  without  regard  for  even 
the  order  of  arrangement  on  form 
990-A.  This  has  made  our  task  of  com- 
pilation very  difficult. 

In  this  regard,  the  banks  and  trust 
companies  arc  the  worrt  offenders.  Many 
prepared  their  own  schedules,  which  were 
used  in  lieu  of  form  990-A.  on  a  day- 
to-day  journal  basis — so  much  received 
and  so  much  disbursed  without  regard 
to  classification.  Under  this  system  of 
reporting,  the  variance  is  so  great  that 
little  can  be  gleaned  from  the  infor- 
mation furnished.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
First  Trust  Co..  of  St.  Paul,  fiscal  agent 
for  the  Tozer  Foundation,  of  Stillwater, 
Minn.,  whose  total  receipts  were  $1,243,- 
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l!^J°L  ^^^  ^^-y^f^r  period.  Our  staff 
spent  many  man-hours  trying  to  make 
the  contents  of  the  bank's  annual  re- 
ports conform  with  the  information  re- 
quired m  form  990-A.  We  found  It  to  be 
an  impossible  task  and  therefore  requhS 
:^l  ^*  company  to  fill  out  the  income 
and  balance  sheets— pages  1  and  2— of 

S    ^^  ^?^J^^  P^^°^  °'  1951  through 
1960.    About  3  weeks  after  our  request 

uWhfAl^'  ^^}^^  ^°°^P^^  ^ised 
rptt^^c  V"^^  ^^  '^^  '^o^^^n^  on  these 
thi  ^  1°""  ^™^  *^™^  »n<J  'ound  that 
the  breaking  down  of  their  own  account- 
ng  statements  was  taking  a  somewhat 
longer  time  than  they  expected 

QQ^^A  ^^^-  ^"  ^^^  ^^s  outdated  forms 
990-A,  in  use  prior  to  1956,  were  used 
by  the  foundations  in  subsequent  years 
Fifth.  Certain  foundations  filed  their 

oon°'r^"°"  °"  ^°™  ^90  instead  of  form 
990-A,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter 
is  required  by  law.  Form  990  is  not  open 
to  public  inspection. 

Sixth.  Few  of  the  foundations  filed  all 
the  information  on  form  990-A  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  Treasury  regula- 
tions. Many  did  not  file  classifications 
or  the  disbursements  they  made  In  the 
form  of  contributions,  gifts,  and  so  forth 
buch  information  Is  open  to  pubUc  in- 
spection. 

Se^'enth.  In  some  instances,  current 
income  was  not  separated  from  princi- 

Eighth.  At  times,  figures  were  entered 
m  the  wrong  line. 

Ninth.  Sometimes,  supporting  sched- 
ules were  not  attached.  In  other  cases 
they  were  attached  but  did  not  always 
Jibe  with  the  parent  return. 

Tenth.  In  certain  instances,  photo- 
copies failed  to  difTerentiate  between  red 
ink  and  black  ink.  This  required  com- 
putation of  numerous  items. 

Eleventh.  Some  totals  were  omitted  or 
incorrectly  stated  and  required  time- 
consuming  calculation  by  us.  \ 

Twelfth.  In  some  cases,  identical  iterfis 
were  inserted  under  different  headings 
each  year. 

"Thiiteenth.  Another  problem  was  that 
certain  foundations  use  a  calendar  year 
for  the  tax  return  and  a  fiscal  year 
financial  statement.  For  example  the 
Benwood  Foundation,  of  Chattanooga 
filed  its  tax  return  for  1960  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  but  its  financial  statement 
was  prepared  by  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co 
using  a  fiscal  year  ending  April  30 

Fourteenth.  There  is  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  accounting  periods— some 
report  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  others  on  a 
calendar  year. 

Fifte<-nth.  Certain  foundations  switch 
from  one  accounting  year  end  to 
anothei . 

Sixteenth.  Information  furnished  on 
the  tax  returns  does  not  alwaj-s  agree 
with  the  data  in  the  foundation's  finan- 
cial statements. 

Seventeenth.  Other  foundations  re- 
ported capital  gains  on  their  tax  returns 
as  contributions  received  instead  of  as 
income  earned.  And,  in  some  instances, 
the  gain  was  not  reported  on  the  return 
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either  as  income  earned  or  as  a  contribu- 
ti(ni  because,  according  to  the  founda- 
tion, all  the  proceeds  were  reinvested. 

In  our  computations,  we  have  classified 
all  capital  gains — that  is,  all  we  could 
locate — as  income  earned. 

Eighteenth.  At  times,  detailed  state- 
ments with  respect  to  assets  sold  were 
not  filed.  Treasury  regulations  require 
that  the  following  information  be  filed 
on  form  990-A  respecting  assets  sold: 
First,  date  and  manner  of  acquisition; 
second,  gross  sales  price;  and  third,  cost 
or  other  basis — rvalue  at  time  of  acquisi- 
tion, if  donated.  However,  many  of  the 
foundations  under  study  failed  to  fur- 
nish all  of  this  information  on  their  tax 
returns. 

Nineteenth.  With  resi>ect  to  contribu- 
tions received,  instiniction  3,  page  4  of 
form  990-A,  requires  that,  where  a 
foundation  receives  money  or  property 
from  a  donor  in  the  amount  of  $100  or 
more,  it  must  attach  an  itemized  sched- 
ule showing  the  amount  received  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  donor.  When 
such  information  was  furnished,  many 
foimdations  showed  only  the  amount  re- 
ceived and  the  name  of  the  donor;  the 
address  was  omitted. 

Twentieth.  Incomplete  data  was  some- 
times submitted  respecting  accumula- 
tion of  income. 

Twenty-first.  Sometimes  items  of  an 
unusual  nature  were  not  explained  or 
clarified. 

Twenty-second.  Most  of  the  founda- 
tions maintain  their  financial  records  on 
the  basis  of  the  historic  cost  or  value  of 
securities  as  of  date  of  receipt. 

Twenty-third.  In  other  instances,  bal- 
ance sheets  on  the  form  990-A  frequently 
do  not  reconcile  the  ending  figures  for  1 
year  and  the  opening  figures  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  some  cases,  the  riders 
bearing  balance  sheet  information  do  not 
agree  with  the  balance  sheet  entries  on 
the  form.  In  still  other  cases,  the  bal- 
ance sheets  do  not  agree  with  the  ac- 
countant's annual  financial  statement. 

Twenty-fourth,  In  a  number  of  cases, 
investments  were  not  segregated  in  the 
manner  required  on  the  form — that  is, 
investments  were  grouped  under  cap- 
tions that  did  not  correspond  to  the 
form.  Some  foundations  failed  to  sep- 
arate their  assets  of  U.S.  obligations 
from  assets  of  non-U.S.  obligations. 

Twenty-fifth.  In  certain  cases,  capital 
assets  were  shown  as  net  without  indi- 
cating the  cost  and  the  amount  of  reserve 
for  depreciation,  and  in  some  cases,  land 
and  depreciable  assets  were  lumped 
together.  Also,  breakdowns  in  the  net 
worth  section  of  form  990-A  were  some- 
times not  submitted. 

Twenty-sixth.  Some  foundations  ap- 
praise valuable  assets  at  nominal 
amounts,  bearing  no  relationship  to 
financial  reality. 

Twenty-seventh.  In  some  cases,  stock 
is  valued  on  the  basis  of  the  founda- 
tion's equity  in  the  net  assets  of  the 
corporation,  whose  accoimting  yearend 
may  differ  from  the  foundation's  by 
months  or  as  much  as  a  year. 

Twenty-eighth.  Where  a  foundation 
reported  ownership  of  10  percent  or  more 


stock  of  a  corporation — beginning  with 
the  year  1956 — such  ownership  wa«j  usu- 
ally shown  as  of  the  beginning  or  as  of 
the  end  of  the  year,  whereas  the  relgula- 
tions  require  both  beginning  and  end  of 
the  year  figures  unless  there  wi^s  no 
change  in  such  holdings. 

OTHER    TYPES    OF    ABUSES 

Now,  I  should  like  to  deal  with'  some 
other  types  of  abuses. 

One  example  of  practices  that  require 
close  examination  involves  the  establish- 
ment— during  1961 — of  so-called  char- 
itable foundations  by  two  of  the  Nation's 
largest  banks:  Morgan  Guaranty  tTrust 
Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Chemical  Bank 
New  York  Trust  Co.  The  details  a^re  as 
follows : 

On  Axigust  31,  1961.  four  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  banks  sold  control — 60  per- 
cent— of  the  Discount  Corp.  of  New  York, 
a  primary  dealer  in  U.S.  Govern|ment 
securities,  bankers  acceptances,  and 
negotiable  time  certificates  of  deposit. 
The  banks  disposed  of  their  stoqk  by 
private  placement  to  institutional  inves- 
tors, including  a  number  of  foundations. 
The  number  of  shares  owned  and  sold  by 
each  selling  stockholder  was  as  foljlows: 

International      Banking      Corp.       (a 
wholly    owned    subsidiary    of    the  i 
First  National    City   Bank   of   New  a/!are<t 
York) 9.  998 

Bankers  Trust   Co 4.999 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 

York  Charitable  Trust 9,739 

The  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 

Foundation _     4.  998 


Total. 


.y 29, 734 


The  9,739  shares  owned  by  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Tiust  Co.  Charitable  tTrust 
and  the  4,998  shares  owned  by  the  Chem- 
ical Bank  New  York  Trust  Foundation 
had  been  acquired  by  the  present  M^Drgan 
Guaranty  Triist  Co.  of  New  York  aiaid  the 
present  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 
Co.,  respectively — through  mergers  and 
acquisitions — during  the  years  1918 
through  1959. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.s 
cost  basis  for  the  9,739  shares  wa$  $1,- 
548,179.12.  On  January  4.  1961,  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  9,739  shares  was  $2^493.- 
184;  so,  on  that  date,  the  bank  had  a 
gain  of  $945,005.  Whereupon,  the  same 
date,  January  4,  1961,  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  estab- 
lished the  Morgan  Guaranty  Truflt  Co. 
of  New  York  Charitable  Trust  and  con- 
tributed the  9.739  shares  of  Discount 
Corp.  to  said  trust.  Those  shares  were 
the  charitable  trust's  sole  assets  oni  Jan- 
uary 4.  1961.  Eight  months  later,  on 
August  31.  1961.  the  chaiitable  trust  sold 
the  9,739  shares  to  institutional  in- 
vestors, including  a  number  of  founda- 
tions. The  net  p-oceeds  to  the  charitable 
trust  was  $2,515,735.47.  On  Marijh  12, 
1962,  the  charitable  trust  filed  its  appli- 
cation for  Federal  income  tax  exeiTQ;)tion. 
Since  an  organization  must  be  in  Exist- 
ence for  at  least  12  months  before  apply- 
ing for  Federal  tax  exemption,  the 
charitable  trust  did  not  become  eligible 
for  exemption  vmtil  January  4,  196|2.  If 
the  charitable  trust  is  granted  Federal 


tax  exemption,  its  exemption  will,  of 
course,  be  retroactive. 

The  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 
Co.'s  adjusted  cost  basis  for  its  4,998 
shares  of  Discount  Corp.  was  $299,880. 
On  August  11.  1961.  the  market  value  of 
the  4,998  shares  was  $1,386,945.  As  of 
August  11,  1961,  the  bank  had  a  gain  of 
$1,087,065.  Whereupon,  on  the  same 
date,  August  11,  1961,  the  Chemical 
Bank  established  the  Chemical  Bank  New' 
York  Trust  Foundation  and  contributed 
its  4,998  shares  of  Discount  Corp.  to  said 
foundation.  Those  shares  were  the 
foundation's  sole  assets  on  August  11, 
1961.  On  August  31.  1961.  the  founda- 
tion sold  the  4.998  shares  to  the  same 
institutional  investors  who  had  pur- 
chased the  Morgan  Guaranty's  shares  of 
Discount  Corp.  The  net  price  received 
by  the  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 
Foundation  was  $1,291,061.31.  If  the 
foundation  is  granted  Federal  tax 
exemption  when  it  becomes  eligible  after 
August  11.  1962,  its  exemption  will  also 
be  retroactive. 

Thus,  if  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  and  the  Chemical  Bank  have  sold  the 
aforementioned  securities  on  January  4. 
1961,  and  August  11.  1961.  instead  of 
contributing  them  to  their  respective 
foundations,  the  two  banks  would  have 
had  to  pay  capital  gains  tax  on  gains  of 
over  $2  million. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  en- 
gagedyin  similar  transactions.  On  No- 
vember 14,  1958,  the  bank  established  a 
trust  known  as  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  Foundation.  Seven  months  later, 
on  May  6,  1959,  the  bank  contributed  the 
following  securities  to  its  foundation: 

Two  thousand  shares  Philip  Morris. 
Inc  .  common  $5  par — acquired  by  the 
bank  on  January  10.  1955,  upon  liquida- 
tion of  a  former  subsidiary. 

Five  thousand  shares  Imperial  Bank  of 
Canada  capital  stock — acquired  by  the 
bank  in  1930. 

Five  thousand  rights  Imperial  Bank  of 
Canada. 

The  bank's  cost  basis  on  these  securi- 
ties was  SI  16.292.  The  market  value  on 
May  5.  1959,  the  last  date  of  the  banks 
ownership,  was  $542,631.  As  of  May  5. 
1959,  the  bank's  gain  on  the  securities 
was  $426,339.     On  May  13.  14.  and  18. 

1959,  and  June  5,  1959,  shortly  after  the 
bank  contributed  the  stock  to  its  founda- 
tion, the  latter  sold  the  stock  for  a  total 
of  $542,817. 

Seven  months  later,  in  January  1960, 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Foundation 
filed  an  application  for  Federal  income 
tax  exemption.  A  few  months  there- 
after, on  April  12.  1960.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  granted  the  exemption, 
and  such  exemption  was  retroactive. 

On  March  31,  1960,  the  Chase  Bank 
had  contributed  another  6,776  shares  of 
Philip  Morris  common  $5  par  stock  to 
its  foundation.  These  shares  had  also 
been  acquired  by  the  bank  on  Janu- 
ai-y  10,  1955.  The  banks  cost  basis 
was  $32,125.  The  market  value  on  March 
30.  1960.  the  last  date  of  the  bank's  own- 
ership, was  $417,571,    As  of  March  30. 

1960,  the  bank  had  a  gain  on  this  stock 
of  $385,446.     On  April   11.   1960,   1   day 


prior  to  the  date  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  letter  granting  exempUon.  the 
Chase  Bank  Foundation  sold  the  stock 
for  a  total  of  $403,257. 

"Then,  on  May  2.  1961,  the  Chase  Bank 
contributed  207,753  shares  of  H    &  B 
American  Macliine  Co.,  Inc..  capital  stock 
which  it  had  acquired  on  May  2,  1954  as 
a  workout  of  a  bad  loan.     The  baxik's 
cost   basis   was   $348,440.     The   market 
value  on  May  1,  i960,  the  last  date  of 
the  bank's  ownership,  was  $947  873     As 
of  May  1,  1961.  the  bank  had  a  gain  on 
this  stock  of  $599,433.     On  May  9  and 
May  10  1961.  a  week  after  the  bank  con- 
tributed the  stock  to  the  foundation,  the 
$80^758°'^    ^e    stock    for   a    total   of 
Hence,  if  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
had  sold  the  aforementioned  securities 
on   May   5.    1959,  March   30.   1960    and 
May    1,    1961.    instead    of   contributing 
them  to  Its  foundation,  the  bank  would 
have  had  to  pay  capital   gain   tax  on 
gains  of  about  $1,400,000. 

"The  net  result  of  this  legalized  tax 
dodging  Is  that  the  pubUcs  Treasury 
suffers  and  the  bill  must  be  picked  up 
by  the  taxpayers,  including  smaU  busi- 
nessmen. 
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FOUNDATIONS     AS     AGENTS     OF     CONCENTRATION 

In    the   past   two   decades   numerous 
«/"^^     organizations    have     become 
affiliated  with  or  merged  into  so-called 
charitable  foundaUons.    As  we  all  know 
true    charity     has     always    been    most 
favored  in  this  great  land  of  ours,  and 
has    been   fostered    by   tax   exemptions 
freely  granted  by  our  NaUonal,  State 
and  local  governments.    However,  when 
business   orgiuiizatlons    operate   in    the 
guise  or  cloak  of  charity  primarily  to 
evade  taxes  and  to  gain  advantages  over 
other  business  enterprises,  it  is  time  to 
carefully  examine  this  field.     Each  tax 
exemption   naturally  increases   the  tax 
burden  of  the  remainder  of  our  citizens 
and  businesses.     If  the  burden  of  smaU 
business  becomes  too  great,  small  busi- 
nesses wUl  faU  and  disappear,  and  our 
economy  and  system  must  likewise  fail. 
To  date,  our  records  disclose  some  106 
foundations  that  owned   10  percent  or 
more  of  at  least   1  class  of  stock  in 
1  or  more  of  252  different  corporations 
on  December  31.  1960.     They  are  shown 
on  schedules  2  and  3  which  are  part  of 
this  statement.     The  companies  are  in 
a  wide  variety  of  industries:   rock  and 
gravel,  lime  and  cement,  aluminum,  tex- 
tiles, railroads,  broadcasting,  real  estate, 
retailing,  including  chainstores  and  de- 
partment   stores,    soft    drinks,    railway 
equipment,  chemicals,  paper  and  paper 
products,  stoves,  oil  and  minerals,  drugs, 
baking,     cereal     and     other     breakfast 
foods,   sugar,   banks,   theaters.    utiUties. 
film  and  TV  production,  dies.  arms,  ex- 
plosives, chemical  research,  ammunition, 
insurance,     perfumes     and     cosmetics, 
shoes,  refrigerators,  construction,  glass, 
tavern  leasing,  parking  lots,  heavy  ma- 
chinery, brewing,  lead,  coal,  meatpack- 
ing,   dress    manufacturing,    drugstores, 
hotels    and    motels,    shc^ping    centers, 
building   materials   and   lumber,   news- 
paper  and   other   publishing,   trucking, 
and  parcel  delivery,   wholesale  plumb- 


ing and  heating  services,  gasoline  en- 
gines, compressors,  refrlgeraUon  sys- 
tems, manufacturing  furriers,  fiber  cord 
wooden  barrels,  and  rulcanlsed  fiber' 
among  others. 

The  stockownership  of  certain  foun- 
dations under  study  ranges  from  10  to 
100  percent  and  includes  the  following 
weu-known  companies— among  others— 
Which  are  listed  in  my  schedules  2  and  3 
It  should  be  remembered  that  where  a 
foundation  does  not  own  51  percent  of  a 
corporation  s  common  voting  stock,  con- 
trol may  be  exercised  through  a  com- 
bination of  the  foundation's  holdings  and 
the  holdings  of  the  owner.    Also,  non- 
voting stock  may  sometimes  be  converted 
into   voting   shares.    For   example,   the 
class  A  nonvoting  stock  of  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.— which  is  held  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation— can  be  converted  or  exchanged 
on  a  share-for-share  basis  under  certain 
conditions  Into  the  company's  common 
voting  stock  with  the  same  dividend  rate 
Kaiser  Industries  Corp.— 15.4  percent 
of  the  common  nonvoting  stock  owned  by 
the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Family  Foundation 
Oakland,  CaLf . 

Callaway  Mills  Co.— 100  percent  of  the 
capital  common  voting  stock  owned  by 
the    Callaway    Community    Foundation 
La  Grange.  Ga. 

Coca-Cola  International- 15.21  percent 
of  the  common  voting  stock  owned  by 
Emily  and  Ernest  Woodruff  Foundation 
Atlanta. 

George  D.  Roper  Corp.— 11.77  percent 
of  the  common  voting  stock  owned  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation,  Chicago 

Midwest  Oil  Corp.— 18.34  percent  of 
the  common  voting  stock  owned  by 
Standard  Oil  Foundation,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Ell  Lilly  k  Co.— 45.26  percent  of  the 
common  class  A  voting  stock  and  10.40 
percent  of  the  class  B  common  nonvoting 
stock  owned  by  Lilly  Endowment.  Inc., 
Indianapolis. 

Kellogg  Co.— 58  percent  of  the  pre- 
ferred nonvoting  stock  owned  by  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation  and  51  percent  of 
the  common  votirfg  stock  owned  by  W.  K 
Kellogg  Foundation  Trust,  Battle  Creek 
Mich. 

S.  S.  Kresge  Co.— 34  percent  of  the 
capital  voting  stock  owned  by  Kresge 
Foundation,  Detroit. 

United  States  Sugar  Corp. — 48.2  per- 
cent of  the  common  stock  owned  by 
Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation.  Flint 
Mich. 

B.  Altman  k  Co..  New  York  City— 
84.59  percent  of  the  capital  voting  stock 
owned  by  Altman  Foundation,  New  York 
City. 

Connecticut  Railway  k  Lighting  Co.— 
99.25  percent  of  the  5-percent  cumula- 
tive preferred  voting  stock  and  51.07  per- 
cent of  the  common  voting  stock  owned 
by  Charles  Ulrick  &  Josephine  Bay 
Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Duke  Power  Co.— 57.24  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  and  82.02  percent 
of  the  7-percent  preferred  voting  stock 
owned  by  Duke  Endowment,  New  York 
City. 

Ford  Motor  Co.— 100  percent  of  the 
class  A  nonvoting  stock  owned  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  New  York  City 
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W  T.  Grant  Co.— 10.7  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  owned  by  the 
Grant  Foundation.  Inc..  New  York  City 
Great  AtlanUc  It  Pacific  Tea  Co' 
Inc.— 33.98  percent  of  the  common  vot'- 
tag  stock  owned  by  John  A.  Hartford 
Foundation.  Inc..  New  York  City. 

S.  H.  Kress  k  Co. — 41.9  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  owned  by  Samuel 
H.  Kress  Foundation.  New  York  City 

American  Chain  k  Cable  Co  Inc  — 
17.8  percent  of  the  capital  voting  stock 
owned  by  Wm.  T.  Morris  Foundation, 
New  lork  City. 

Federal  Cartridge  Corp.— 100  percent 
K  Hi^  Preferred  nonvoting  stock  owned 
by  Olm  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
and  Chicago.  ' 

Reinsurance  Corp.  of  New  York— 14 
percent  of  the  common  voting  stock 
owned  by  Richardson  FoundaUon  Inc 
New  York  City  and  Greensboro  NC  ' 
Faberge,  Inc.-^OO  percent  of  the  com- 
mon voUng  stock,  100  percent  of  the  first 
preferred  nonvoting  stock,  and  70  per- 
cent of  the  second  preferred  nonvoting 
stock  owned  by  Samuel  Rubin  F\)unda- 
tion.  New  York  City. 

Electrolux  Corp.— 24.2  percent  of  the 
capital  voting  stock  owned  by  Wezmer- 
Gren  FoundaUon  for  Anthropological 
Research,  New  York  City.  »~«*»»''" 

Bina  Jettick  Corp.— 100  percent  of  the 
capital  voting  stock  owned  by  Fred  L 
Emerson  Foundation.  Inc.,  Auburn  N  Y 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.— 10  percent  of 
the  5-percent  preferred  A  voting  stock 
owned  by  Donner  FoundaUon,  Inc 
Philadelphia. 

Sun  Oil  Co.— 21.29  percent  of  the  com- 
mon voting  stock  owned  by  the  Pew 
Memorial  Trust,  Philadelphia. 

NaUonal  Bank  of  Commerce.  Hous- 
ton—23.4  percent  of  the  common  voting 
stock  owned  by  Houston  Endowment  Inc 
Allen-Bradley  Co.— 64.62  percent  of 
the  nonvoting  participating  prior  pre- 
ferred stock  owned  by  Allen-Bradley 
FoundaUon,  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

Miller  Brewing  Co.— 29  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  owned  by  DeRance, 
Inc..  Milwaukee. 

NaUonal  Lead  Co.  of  South  America— 
100  percent  of  the  5-percent  cumulaUve 
preferred  nonvoting  stock  owned  by  Na- 
tional Lead  FoundaUon.  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

James  S.  Kemper  k  Co— 34.2  percent 
of  the  4  V2 -percent  cumulaUve  preferred 
nonvoting    stock    owned    by    James    S 
Kemper  Foundation,  Chicago. 

WIeboldt  Stores,  Inc. — 90.6  percent  of 
the  6-percent  cumulaUve  convertible 
preferred  voting  stock  owned  by  Wie- 
boldt  Foundation.  Chicago. 

Sahara  Coal  Co.,  Inc —20.7  percent  of 
the  preferred  nonvoting  stock  owned  by 
Woods  Charitable  Fund,  Inc.,  Chicago 
and  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Tecumseh  Products — 23  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  owned  by  Herrlck 
Foundation,  Detroit. 

Hormel,  Inc.— 11.69  percent  of  the 
common  voting  stock  owned  by  Hormel 
Foundation,  Austin.  Miim. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. — 23.4  percent  of 
the  common  stock  owned  by  the  Dan- 
forth  Foundation,  St.  Louis. 
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A«»«i4i.an    VftHnnal    Insurance   Co—     Uve  solicitation  of  business  by  use  of  cata-  malntAJning   equity   credit   are   of  little 

o^^SSSn?  S^^e^SmiS    stock     logs,  advertising  circulars,  sales  repre»enta.  concern  to  a  privately  controlled,  tax- 

^•^^^  ^^    iiSLf?  i*.?^SSl>  ^1       «^««  ^^"^  ««^*~=*  P"^"'^  *°**  parochial  whool  exempt  foundaUon. 
owned  by  the  Moody  Foundation,  Gal-     ,y,t«iui,  and  the  like.    Their  current  atinuai      ^e    Scholler    Foundation   of   Phila- 

veston.  report  shows  gross  revenues  in  excess  of  tlO  ^  ^^^    bcnoiier  ^unoAiuxi    oi    *-nua 

Beaunit  Mills.  Inc.— 24.5  percent  of     SSon  from  faieV.  delphia.  an  alleged  chantable  founda- 

the  common  voting  stock  owned  by  Ro-        m  recent  years  Educational  Testing  Sen,-  tion,  created  under  a  deed  oi  txust  in 

gosin  Foundation  New  York  City.  ice  reports  gross  sales  or  receipts  from  busi-  1939,  is  frequently  cited  as  an  example 

Jonathan  Logan    Inc 15  percent  of     ness  activities  (educational  test  activities)  as  of  a  foundation  being  used  to  perpetuate 

the  common  class  A  stock  owned  by  Da-     follows:  control  of  businesses  and  to  assure  that 

vid    Schwartz    Foundation,    Inc.,    New     igso-ei $io,a«)2.324  the  business  managements  get  substan- 

York  City  1959-60 8.^0,388  tial  private  benefits  out  of  the  companies. 

Patrick  Cudahy    Inc— 86  66   percent     1968-59 6.902,803  its  assets  consist  of  all  or  controlling 

of  the  common  B  nonvoting  stock  owned     1957-58 5,914, 127  shares  of  several  businesses— including  a 

by  Patrick  and  Anna  M.  Cudahy  Fund,        it  is  my  opinion  that  the  enigma  of  the  chemical  manulacturmg  company,  and  a 

Milwaukee.  "nonprofit"  or  "ux-exempf  label,  atid  Its  restaurant     and     bar-leasing     venture. 

Springmaid    of    the    West    Inc. 100     attendant  cloak  of  public  purpose  i3  being  The    foundation   is    also   a    substantial 

nercent   of   the    common   voting   stock     violated  as  to  original  purpose  and  Intent  stockholder  in  the  Atlantic  City  race- 

^Tl    c  -a  ...,.^»4^;^^  T»,«    T  a«        by  these  organizations  which  are  in  Reality  tnrk 

?S^  ^gySP'^"^^^  Foundation.  Inc..  Lan-     4,  |^,  ^,  ^^^  tra  k 

caster,  o.k^.  This  problem  poses  a  serious  threat  tb  this  _.      ,     ,      ,     ,  ^        .  ,    ,  .. 

xnfTAiR  coMPmnvE  advantages  country's  free  enterprise  system  whldft  pro-  tion  s  deed  of  trust,  as  amended,  permits 

Tn  r«.pnt  months  mv  mail  has  brought     vides  tax  support  for  our  Government.  the    foundation    to    make   loans    to    the 

In  recent  mor^.  my  maunasw^  ^  additional  serious  problem  presewed  by  business  corporations,  which  it  controls. 

renewed  criticism  of  the  commercial  a^-     ^^  Educational  Testing  service  operatjion.  is  at  such  rates  of  interest  as  the  trustees 

tlvltles  of  tax-exempt  foundations,     ine     ^^^^  ^^^  nonprofit  status  enables  them  to  see  fit.     This  permits  funds  earmarked 

American  Councu  of  Independent  Labo-     solicit  funds  from  tax-exempt  foun«ations  fQj.  charity  to  be  used  as  venture  capital. 

ratorles.  composed  of  about  150  Inde-     and  contributions  by  corporations  attd  in-  r^^    foundation's  business  corporations 
pendent,  taxpaylng  research  and  testing    dividuais  and  at  the  same  time  competje  with  advantaee  over 

laboratories,  states  that  «heir  com^ti-     taxpaylng  publishers.  other     pif^te  'bS^ess     corXt?ons 

tors— tax-exempt    research   institute^        rj^^  taxpaying  California  Test  BMrcau  by  being  able  to  make  tax-free  contribu- 

2?erate  multimillion-doUar  w>mmercial     ^^^  ^^  employees  at  the  end  of  itt,  fiscal  tions  to  the  foundation,  and  thus  build 

businesses  at  a  profit,  and  Uiat  they  have     ^^^  ^ggj     j^^  ^^^  ^j^^ome  was  $3,223,-  up  a  large  reserve  which  they  may  tap 

grown  tremendoiisly  at  the  expense  or     602  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  at    will.     How   can   private   business— 

the  taxpayer.    It  is  alleged  that  seven  of     compared  with  $2,386,318  during  1^60.  especially  small  busines.s— compete  with 

^^  t«-exempt  organizations  did  over        .^^  tax-exempt  Educational  testing  such  an  arrangement? 
H„^™^;;Sn?iQsT                                     service,  of  Princeton,  had  630  siilaried         Allegedly .  Uie  provisions  of  the  Schol- 

^iJ  womSJSiH  w   TTArmanson   nf  T.n<.     employees  at  June  30,  1961,  as  ^gainst  ler  Tiust  also  include  the  right  to  use 

A«^i^^?r?  ^.t  h!f  ^^v  t2     535  employees  at  July  1.  1960.     Irt  addi-  the     foundation     as     a     conduit     for 

5^n  ?^.^tw  SSiPr^Xm^^dif?^     ^ion.  it  employed  as  many  as  473  bourly  employee  benefits.    When  a  foundation- 

c'SlT  co^^eS^on^^'fth ''JkV^'^^^^       ?SdVo7STerr?96? '"''"" '^' ""  controlled  company  is  able  to  u^^  tax- 

rw^<>ii  rv»    «  nrVinii^  nnmAH  eiihci/i{at-.r     riods  offlscal  year  1961.  free     funds    for     the     benefit     of     its 

of  ^e  ^!e«mit   ^SSrS     Coi?        "  ^^  ^^"^^^  necessary  to  prove  fty  sta-  employees,  the  inherent  compeUtive  ad- 

ofNewYorTciW    £fr  aS^SnsaT     ^^^tical  facts  that  business  is  becoming  vantages  to  the  company  are  obvious. 

^^    »  r2:**    „  ^.T^:?^  more  and  more  concentrated-an*;  with-         Advantages  accrue  to  both  the  foun- 

inSnc^^w^fS^WnSs  at 'fb^S^     °^^  *  '*°^''^'  ^ax-exempt  foundations  are  dation  and  the  donor: 
l^°^*"'to2  S^f  wSS  IS  VoiSpJjSr;     helping  to  push  us  in  that  direction.  ^,,,^   ^he  foundation  pays  no  Federal 

cannot  po«iblym*tch.   Because  of  the  abii-        There  is  every  indication  that  foynda-  income  tax. 

ity  of  Researeh-Cottrell  to  price  their  equip-     tion-controlled  enterprises  have  Unfair         second    The  donor  neither  pays  gift' 

ment  at  or  below  cost.  compeUtion  has  been     competitive  advantages.     This  is  $o  de-  ^^^  ^^^  estate  tax  on  contributions  to 

effectively  forced  into  the  position  of  operat-     spite  provisions  of  the  present  ta»  laws  ^j^     foundation 

ing  at  a  loss.  This  is  true  of  ataiost  every  ^hich  deal  with  unrelated  business  in-  .^,  .  _,^^  ,nnnmA  to,  nnrrvicP^  an 
company  now  engaged  In  this  business.  „„_    .-je   -^d  leaseback   transattions  Third.  For   income   tax    purposes,   an 

<^**"?f  •  .^*i®  ^^°  leaseoacK  transactions,  individual  donor  is  granted  a  deduction 

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Clark,  president,  CaU-    prohibited  transactions,  and  so  fcirth.  ^^  ^  jo  percent  of  his  net  Income;  a 

fomia  Test  Bureau,  of  Monterey,  writes  Some  of  these  competitive  advantages  corporate  donor  is  allowed  to  deduct  up 
as  foUow;5:                                                       are  as  follows:  ^^  5  percent. 

As  iN-esident  of  one  of  the  oldest  nation-         First.  The   owner   of   the    foundation         Fourth.  The      donor's      contributions 

wide  educational  test  publishers  In  the  coun-     usually  controls  both  the  f oundatidn  and  constitute  capital  to  the  foundation 

^.'JJtSJ^^^^1l^i°.^^J^Tir.°L^    its  business  subsidiaries.  ^^^    income-so    they    need    not    be 

inweaslng  problem  tms  company  is  encoun-         Second.  Readily  available  cash.     It  is     distributed 

tering  and  to  solicit  your  aid  in  solving  this     ^„j«.„    „„    «.,«„„„♦„„«    ♦«    >,„„„    „    ,.ooh«     ui^i-riDutea. 

pro^m.  <1^^   an   advantage   to   have    a   ready        ^he  Internal  Revenue  Code  contains 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  great  source  for  cash  without  havmg  to  •issume  no  provision  to  prevent  large  funds  from 
growth  In  the  niunber  of  publicly  and  prl-  a  responsibility  to  banks  or  stockholders,  bejng  built  up  by  foundations  from  con- 
vately  supported  tax-exempt  organizations  On  May  12.  1954.  the  Sears.  Rijebuck  trlbutions  received  by  them  Since  a 
I?*H  ^hI!.*2f]n«?*^,iSf;^«°S^«lna  FoundaUon  made  a  short-term  iDan  in  corporation's  annual  contribution  to  Its 
with  those  who  still  survhw  as  taxpaylng  ^^e  amount  of  $1,200,000  at  3-perotnt  in-  foundation  is  caoital  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  oiir  Industry.    The  development      t.^^^t.  t.^  o»o,.o  -d^^^Kii^l-  1,  r-«  lounaanon  is  capiLai  111  ixic  iiaiius  01  uiic 

and  growth  of  a  conaideruble  number  of  or-     terest  to  Sears.  Roebuck  t  Co.  foundation  and  only  the  income  from 

ganixations  who  create  and  pubUsh  educa-  Third.  Foundation  control  of  busi-  these  contributions  need  be  distributed, 
tional  materlala  for  Boilcitation  of  and  sale  nesses  puts  taxpaying  businestpien —  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  cannot 
to  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  this  particularly  small  businessmen^ftt  the  prevent  large  funds  from  being  built  up 
S^M  •'•*°°f^Sfntiv  oMrSrin°X^  ^^^^^  °^  giants  with  tax  umbreDas.  A  by  corporation-created  foundaUons. 
con^ieUUon  with  taxpaylng  publishers  of  foimdation -controlled  business— With  no  And.  since  contributions  are  not  subject 
educational  books  and  tests.  stockholders  to  worry  about — could  con-     to   the  provisions  for  distribution  an- 

An  example  of  such  direct  competition  ceivably  operate  at  a  loss  for  some  time  in  nually.  the  prohibition  against  unrea- 
wlth  this  company  la  Educational  Testing  order  to  eliminate  a  competitor.  It  is  sonable  accumulations  does  not  apply. 
Service,  of  Princeton.  ^J  which  functions  suggested  that  in  periods  of  recesatjon  de-  Apparently,  private  individuals  may 
Tesing'^^^^'i^"  o^*r^  a°"divSfoTcan^  structive  compeUtion  could  result  from  even  receive  annuiUes  from  a  founda- 
eooperaUve  test  service  which  engages  in  foundation-controlled  enterprise!!  since  Uon's  income.  The  position  of  the  In- 
wbat  we  consider  commercial  activity  by  ac-     making  a  profit,  paying  dividends,  and     temal  Revenue  Service  is  that  private 
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trine  that  the  payment  of  annuities  from  <ai,^fK    -».,    I        ^VZ'  °^°^s  stock  in  a  corporation  are  rwinir*^ 

a  foundation's  income  doe^^ot  pScluX  tions           °''^^'  ''°'^'"^'  °^  ^°""'**-  ^^  *^^«*  "^  ^^  to^?"  ?f  fJfi^fi^A 

exemption— (FrancM  Edward  McGillick  eio«-«fv,    n       w,  showing,  first,  the  name  of  the  comora- 

Foundation   v.  Commissioner,  278  Fed  betS^n    tho   ^*?      conflict  of  interest  tion;   second,  the  number  of  shanM  of 

'  2d.  643  affirming  30  T.C.  1130:  Commis-  SfrSs  ^d  tr^.WZ.      AJ°'^'**^^°''*^  ^^  ^IF^  **'  "^^  °^  3d-including  in- 

sroner  of  Internal  Revenue  v.  Orton.  173  wT^ers    S/S^h^       **  **!f""  ^*f  ^^^  formation  indicating  whether  theTtock 

Fed.  (2d)  483.  affirming  9  T.C  533  Tt  K.7c?r  '  ^t^x^^^olders.  and  employees  is  voting  or  nonvoting;  and.  thlnl    the 

■^ ■-.-»u-=--»'  ~nss-rr''  p^^i^^"^-^t£z 

-rv,^  f^u^    ■  .    ^'^sntn.  Extent  of  foundation  favorit-     Treasury    Department   has   foiinwAH    . 

thit   nS  Tr^fn^  ^"'°"^  '^'  ^^"'^^^^  \'^  '"^  investments.    Common  action  on     Policy  of  nondSSS?e  oJ^uc^iiSSSia! 

elate  t??hpLon^iH.*n^^^^  ";'«  part  of  foundations  and  associates     tion.     Now  it  is  my  plSts^S^  to  aS^ 

iatl^n  fu^^^         ^'^  ^""^  """  °^  ^°""-  in,,  H^  P^^hase  and  sale  of  securities     the    Members    that,    in    kS^pii    wZ 

Pi^^f  T.7f^H  f        .V.  ""^    ^""''    opportunities    for    certain  President  Kennedy's  desire  for  fuUd^ 

Fiist.  Foundations' busmess  activities,  compames.      This    could    hinder    stock  closure    of    infoVmaUon     the    -S^aau^ 

becond.  Foundations  interlocked  with  financing  of  small  businesses  and  slow-  Department  has  inform^  me  that  o^ 

a  business  through  stockownership  and  ^°^^  their  .expansion  plans.  ership  of  corporate  stock  bv  exemnt^' 

common  control  by  the  donor.  Ninth.  The  use  of  foundation  money  ganizations  will  be  made  avXblTS  toi 

Third.  Foundations'        moneylending  ^^  other  assets  to  carry  on  proxy  fights  Public  on  future  annual  returns  filed  bv 

activities.     At  present,  the  only  restraint  There  were  a  number  of  such  cases  dur-  foundations. 

on    moneylending    of    foundations    ap-  mg  i960  and  1961.                                                 In  addition,  the  Treasury  Deoartment 

^nlhi        .  ^^V'  .^"l*"*  ™"*^  '^"^  *  ^e*-  u'^^"^^  Foundation  transactions  which  ^i"  amend  its  regulations  to  provWte  tor 

sonable  rate  of  interest.    Commissioner  channel  income  and  corpus  in  a  direc-  ^e  furnishing  of  photocooiM  of ^« 

Mortimer  Caplin  has  advised  me  that  a  "on  that  may  hurt  competitors  and  their  ^   and  2  of  form  99a-A.  includiniit- 

foundation  or  family  trust  may  make  a  investors.                                            °  ""^'"^  tachments  to  those  pages  ^STimd 

loan  of  corpus  or  income  to  the  follow-  Eleventh.  Availabihty    of    a    founda-  ^  and  attachments  have  not  previouslv 

ng  persons,  among  others:  "Its  creator,  tions  services,  such  as  research,  mar-  ^>^  open  to  public  inspecUon;   SSe 

<^'  his  family,  (3)  the  businesses  under  ket  studies,  and  so  forth,  to  businesses  P*«^    contain    itemization    of    certain 

nis  control,  or  <4)  a  donor  who  has  made  on  a  preferential  basis.  foundation  disbursements  and  other  in 

H Jl!.,f     o**'  contribution  to  the  foun-  Twelfth.  Contributions      to     founda-  formation  not  shown  on  pages  3  and  4 

wouTd  nnt^ilnliHJf,;  ^''*'?   *   transaction  tions  from  persons  or  organizations  that  ^^^^^L**  ownership  of  10  percent  or  mor^ 

ti^«    /        constitute  a  basis  for  revoca-  supply  goods  and  services  to  companies  ^^^^  ^"  a  corporation.    In  my  speech 

TnH    T'^^^^^K  interlocked  with  the  foundatiSr  ^^  August  7,  1961. 1  advised  theif^r? 

i.nJ?^  1^°°^^  *^®  *'!"  '"^^^^^  °'  ^^^  Thirteenth.  Excessive     payment     for  <^at    the    Treasury    Department    had 

Lansing  Foundation  of  New  York  City  assets  purchased  by  foundations  agreed  to  permit  photocopies  of  pages  3 

TfZ^i^ll  ;j;''°"'t  °'  J^°°°  ^^'""^  ^  Fourteenth.  Foundations'       sale       of  *"**  t  °'  ^°"°  ^®^^-    ^ow.  the  Treas- 

Pr«?   J^n?«  ^rJf*'"*  °^  ^^^  °'  °^^-  *^^  ^°^  inadequate  considerftion  i^  ^'^.  concluded  that,  on  future  re- 

fmmH»Hni     ""^   ^""^     '■^^^''^    ^^   ^^  Fifteenth.  Instances    where    foimda  hT^'  '^  "^  *^  "^""^^  ^y  recommen- 

foundation  as   a  premium   for  making  tion   moneys   are   l^kig   uS   to^fnt  ***i*°''  ^  ^"^^  Photocopies  of  pages  1 

ThlrP  i.  n'^'^^H^  .^   "?'   corporation,  benefits  to  a  ^mpaS^^s  e^Wes  *°^  ^*"**  attachments,  in  addi^iTto 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  amount  of  ^^ck  or  state  ^r^^L  ^""^^"^^^^  Pages  3  and  4.    To  this  end.  form  9»a-A 

the  loan,    in  another  year,  the  same  ,  JL   .  7       T  !^        ^^^-vision  wiU  be  redesigned  in  order  to  shed  more 

foundation  s  tax  return  shows  other  in-  ,,  ^  ^"^  mformed   that,  at  the  present  hght  on  foundaUon   transactions    and 

come  of  $55,500  which  is  described  as  ^^'  ^so-called   chariteble   foundations  thus  provide  a  measure  of  suuerviaion 

having  been  received  by  the  foundation  TJ^^}^^.^^}^^  ^^^  created  merely  by  comparable  to  that  which  exists  for  stock 

for  the  guarantee  of  bank  loans.  L  ♦           I^       '^^^^  ^^  ^^"^^  adequate  corporations  in  the  Securities  Exchange 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  notes  „Srt  2^  Federal  regulation  or  super-  Commission.    With    more    information 

receivable    appearing    on    the    balance  ^          ,      ^"^  creation  and  administra-  available  to  the  Members  as  weU  as  the 

sheet  of  the  Albert  A.  List  Foundation  a^ltj^  /"^^  organizations.     In   some  PUbUc.  a  more  inteUigent  appraisal  of 

Inc..  of  Byram,  Conn.,  as  of  June  30  °.^tes    foundations   operate    in    secret  foundation  operations  wiU  be  possible 

1961:                                                              •  srn^  they  do  not  register  as  nonprofit  The  foundation  device  has  bwn  the 

The  Crescent  Co                              « i  fi7  nnn  °'^^anizations  under   the   provisions  of  subject    of    many    articles    DamDh>t« 

Webb ^Knapp.  inc::::::::::::::  •iS.SSS  haSr^^^^^TvP^lf"*^  on  the  one  books,  and  newl^tte^r^o^dSeto 

Webb   &   Knapp,    Inc..   Flushing  ^*°'^•,  ®^^  autiiorities  rely  on  the  In-  read   part  of   one   to   you-an   exSrS 

^^°- 110.000  if™*^    ^'[^J?"^   S^^'^   ^    determine  from  an  article  in  the  Cl^^d-S?- 

^erfleid    As«x:iate8.   Inc loo.ooo  ^^°'^   entitled   to   tax-exempt   status.  shaU  Law  Review---wrltten  byBe^ 

15E  86th  St  Corp ,94.500  »"  the  Other  hand,  when  an  organiza-  ft   Berman.    tax    attomw      It^StoS 

Total  thTsSt  T.O   nonprofit  charter  from  up  tiie  refinements  of  controlling  prop- 

^°'*'-— 1.321.500  the  State  ,t  carries  considerable  weight  erty      without      ownership-T^ratoer 

On  October  1.   1957.  this  foundation     TreJSt    f?iXt  o^r^Ji'^Sn"'*^-     ^     r^^**".^  economic  theorr.     It  reads  and 
loaned  i?nn  nnn  at  a  t^^,^^^*      *        j.  \  rej»uit.  lounaations  are  seldom  prop-     I  quote: 

aS^SrS-F  B''^'''^^^^~^-^'^  ,i:S;%»4"J-r?»„_..„. 

17     Vqc?     ♦  ^  w         '^^'^  °"  December     been  unable  to  cope  with  »»"*«»  °^  ^'^^^  by  many  means: 

S2,07J.24''     ^''''^•"     ^'"^     ^"^^^^^'     °'  degJ'e^^'LTed^rV'"'   ^  L'^''  aglmen^rjlJlJuSfatr'""^'*''"  »'"' 

Fourth.  Instances    where    donors    or  ment^'  dS^i.in^  ^  J^^"^  ^^^'^'        <^>  ^°^»  °^'  »*•  investmenu. 

r^nTwteSr  leS^ei^^r^^^^^  ^^^^  onT^di?iora:aSre  T^l  ^0^..^!""-  -'--  "  —  - 

^q^ltyHlr^   ^^'^-'^^^^  ^oi^^^rlyc'Sed^as^rJ^dTntiS^:-  So-.-nr^y"rburoS.er^^^ 

Pavmente  "*''**™  **''^'  ^'^'^''''^    ""^^  ^"^^  obtainable,  is  now  being  maS    f^^iuaJt^?!^:^  ^  ^^P^'     '*"■• 

payments.  readily  available  roundation  funds  can  be  enhanced  from  the 

c«uiijr  a vaiiapie.  capitalization  of  Its  tax  exemption. 
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S.  The  foundation  can  Keep  Income  In  the 
family. 

4.  Runlly  foundations  can  aid  employees 
of  the  donor's  bxislness. 

5.  nmndatlons  may  be  the  method  of  In- 
eurtng  that  funds  will  be  aTBllable  for  uae 
In  new  ventures  In  business. 

6.  We  can  avoid  income  from  property 
while  It  is  slowly  being  given  to  a  founda- 
tion by  a  combination  of  a  trust  and  the 
charitable  foundation. 

7.  We  can  get  the  20-percent  charity  de- 
duction in  other  ways : 

(a)  By  giving  away  appreciated  property 
to  the  foundation,  we  escape  a  tax  on  the 
realization  of  a  gain. 

(b)  We  can  give  funds  to  a  foundation  to 
get  charitable  deduction  ciurently  in  our 
most  advantageous  tax  year. 

(c)  Tery  often  local,  personal,  and  real 
property  taxes  can  be  avoided. 

(d)  We  can  avoid  speculative  profits. 

(e)  We  can  give  away  valiiable  frozen  as- 
sets, white  elephant  estates,  residences,  val- 
uable works  of  art,  and  collections  of  all  arts. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  Judge  the  sound- 
ness of  this  tax  advice,  but,  judging  from 
the  enormous  increase  in  foundations, 
it  has  unquestionably  taken  hold. 

Apparently,  some  of  our  wealthier 
families  are  not  content  with  just  one 
tax  exempt  foundation,  and  hence  their 
foundations  proliferate.  So  the  owners 
have  their  main  foundations,  and  then 
they  have  their  subsidiary  foundations. 

For  example,  the  Ford  family  has  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  then  they  have 
subsidiary  foundations  which  include 
Benson  and  Edith  FOrd  Fund,  Eleanor 
Clay  Ford  Fund,  Henry  and  Anne  Ford 
Fund,  Walter  and  Jos^hine  Ford  Fund. 
William  and  Martha  Ford  Fund,  and  the 
Ford  ICotor  Co.  Fund.  The  total  receipts, 
including  contributions  received,  of  the 
seven  Pord  foundations  were  $1,737,216,- 
789  for  the  years  1951  through  1960; 
$1,670,207,470  of  this  amount. applies  to 
the  Ford  Foundation.  > 

The  Mellon  family  has  the  A.  W.  Mel- 
lon Educational  and  Charitable  Trust  as 
well  as  a  number  of  subsidiaries  which 
include  the  Richard  King  Mellon  Foun- 
dation, Avalon  Foundation,  Bollingen 
Foundation,  and  the  Old  Dominion 
Foundation.  The  total  receipts,  includ- 
ing contributions  received,  of  the  five 
Mellon  foundations  were  $178,584,954  for 
the  jrears  1951  through  1960. 

The  Rockefeller  family  has  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  as  well  as  a  number  of 
subsidiary  foundations  which  include 
China  Medical  Board  of  New  York.  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
American  International  Association  for 
Economic  and  Social  Development,  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Foundation  of  Albany, 
New  York.  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund, 
Esso  Education  Foundation,  General 
Education  Board,  Sealantlc  Fund.  Inc., 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  and  Sleepy  Hollow  Restora- 
tions, Inc.  The  total  receipts,  including 
contributions  received,  of  the  12  Rocke- 
feller foundations  were  $660,706,900  for 
the  years  1951  through  1960;  $238,688,318 
of  this  amount  applies  to  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

I  am  attaching  hereto — as  schedule  5 — 
an  interesting  compilation  of  the  annual 


receipts,  including  contributions,  gifts. 
grants,  and  so  forth,  received.  0f  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the  enti|re  pe- 
riod of  May  14.  1913,  through  December 
31.  I960.  This  compilation  includes  the 
receipts  of  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
feller Memorial  for  the  years  iai8-29. 
The  latter  was  merged  with  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  on  January  3,  1929. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation's  totfrl  re- 
ceipts for  these  48  years  were  $87$.243.- 
679.  The  foundation's  actual  net  ex- 
penditures after  refunds,  excluding 
appropriations  in  force  and  unpaid  at 
December  31,  1960.  were  $688,674,867  for 
the  years  1913  through  1960 — which  is 
$187,568,812  less  than  their  receipts  for 
the  same  years. 

Also,  there  are  a  number  of  Caffnegie 
foundations.  They  include  Cajrnegie 
Corp ,  of  New  York.  Carnegie  Btidow- 
ment  for  International  Peace.  NeW  York 
City,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  tfte  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  New  York  City, 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washingtojn,  and 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  total  receipts,  including  con- 
tributions received,  of  these  five  Car- 
negie foundations  were  $214,577,021  for 
the  years  1951  through  1960. 

Attached  hereto — as  schedule  0 — is  a 
compilation  of  the  annual  receslpts  of 
the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York  for  the 
period  of  September  30.  1912,  tfcrough 
September  30,  1960.  This  foundjation's 
total  receipts  for  these  49  years  were 
$400,673,832.  The  foundation's  actual 
net  expenditures  after  refunds,  exclud- 
ing appropriations  in  force  and  impaid 
at  September  30,  1960,  were  $283,014.- 
567  for  the  years  1912  through  1960 — 
which  is  $107,659,265  less  than  tUeir  re- 
ceipts for  the  ssune  years. 

Obviously,  tax  exempt  foun«flations 
have  been  and  are  being  used,  tt  part, 
to  avoid  Federal  estate  taxes.  Thus  huge 
fortunes  are  kept  from  being  returned  to 
pubUc  use  for  channeling  into  out  econ- 
omy without  limitations. 

The  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mellon  used  a  charitable  foundation  to 
avoid  estate  taxes  on  a  multi-niillion- 
dollar  estate.  Of  more  recent  diite.  the 
Ford  Foundation  was  used  to  reduce  the 
taxable  estates  of  Henry  and  Edt^l  Ford 
and  to  avoid  having  to  sell  Fordi  Motor 
Co.  stock  to  the  public  in  order  to  meet 
large  estate  taxes.  Thus  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation was  given  over  90  percent}  of  the 
equity  in  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

So  substantial  parts  of  the  great  for- 
tunes of  those  who  have  pi-ofited|  by  the 
enormous  expansion  of  American  indus- 
try have  foimd  their  way  into  tax-ex- 
empt foundations.  These  foundations 
have  already  passed  and  will  continue  to 
pass — by  right  of  inheritance-4-to  the 
control  of  heirs  or  their  trustees.  This 
enables  a  few  individuals  to  control  ever- 
increasing  tax-exempt  wealth. 

FOUNDATIONS  VEKSUS   HOLDING   COMPANIES 

Foundations  today  bear  a  frightening 
resemblance  to  the  bank  holdinig  com- 
panies that  were  invented  by  the  cham- 
pions of  monopoly  and  combinii^tion  in 
the    early    1900's.    They    characterized 


interlocking  directorates  and  consolida- 
tions as  cooperation.  At  that  time, 
some  of  our  national  banks  were  insep- 
arably tied  together  with  security  hold- 
ing companies  in  both  ownership  and 
management.  These  holding  companies 
had  unlimited  powers — just  as  founda- 
tions do — to  buy,  sell,  and  speculate  in 
stocks,  just  as  if  they  were  private  in- 
vestment corporations  of  boundless 
powers,  with  no  public  duties  or  respon- 
sibilities and  not  dependent  on  public 
confidence. 

Back  in  those  days,  the  whole  ar- 
rangement was  merely  a  pretext  behind 
which  the  bank's  ofBcers  were  merely 
shielding  themselves  in  making  money 
for  the  bank's  stockholders  through  the 
prestige,  resources,  and  organization  of 
the  bank — and  by  means  that  were  for- 
bidden to  the  bank. 

The  holding  companies  were  so  or- 
ganized that  their  stock  was  always 
owned  by  the  same  persons  who  owned 
the  stock  of  the  bank — and  in  the  same 
proportions — while  no  person  who  was 
not  a  director  of  the  bank  could  be  a 
director  of  the  holding  company  and, 
finally,  the  stock  of  the  holding  com- 
pany had  to  be  held  by  the  oflftcers  of 
the  bank  as  trustees.  The  bank  and 
the  holding  company  were  thus  one  with 
the  same  association  of  persons — just  as 
foundations  and  their  "owners"  and 
managers  are  one  and  inseparable. 

Are  we.  in  fact,  witnessing  today  de- 
velopments as  destructive  of  genuine, 
healthy  private  enterprise  as  our  pred- 
ecessors were  then? 

It  is  evident  that  control  of  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprises  is  to  an 
ever-increasing  degree  passmg  mto  the 
hands  of  tax-exempt  foundations 
through  stockownership.  In  my  view, 
this  is  a  dangerous  situation  with  its 
boundless  temptations  and  opportimities. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  cheerful  philos- 
ophy that  the  situation  will  right  itself. 
The  law  must  projjerly  safeguard  the 
community  against  possible  abuses  of  the 
tax  exemption  privilege  by  the  owners  of 
foundations  or  their  successors. 

Subpenas  were  issued  to  the  follow- 
ing foundations: 

SCHEDVLE    4 
ALABAMA 

S  H  Black,  secretary.  r>avld  Warner  Foun- 
dation, P(wt  Office  Box  3199.  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

MICHIGAN 

J.  H.  Besser.  president.  Besser  Foundcition. 
c.ire  of  Besser  Co  ,  Alpena.  Mich. 

Benson  Ford,  president.  Benson  and  Edith 
Ford  Fvind.  2600  Buhl  Building.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

EUeanor  Clay  Ford,  president.  Eleanor  Clay 
Ford  Fund.  2600  Buhl  Building.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

George  C.  Glbbs.  president.  Henry  and 
Anne  Ford  F\ind.  2600  Buhl  Building.  De- 
troit. Mich. 

Josephine  Ford,  president.  Walter  and 
Josephine  Ford  Fund,  2600  Buhl  Building. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

William  Clay  Ford,  president.  William  and 
Martha  Ford  Fund,  2600  Buhl  Building.  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Donald  S.  Castle,  ezecutlTC  director. 
Hudson-Webber  Foundation,  1206  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 


NEBRASKA 

Elton  C.  Loucks,  prealdent,  Eugene  C.  Epp- 
ley  Foundation.  Inc..  Klewlt  Plaza,  Omaha 
Nebr.  ' 

Krw   JDISET 

Theodore  D.  Carlson,  vice  president  Hel- 
riie  Fuld  Health  Foundation.  93  Fuld  Street 
Trenton,  NJ. 

Nrw   YORK 

Chauncy  Belknap,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, John  B.  Pierce  Foundation.  50  West 
44th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Helen  A.  Benedict,  president.  Surdna 
Foundation.  Inc.,  care  of  Kelley,  Drye  New- 
hall,  Maglnnes  &  Warren,  350  Park  AVenue. 

New  York.  NY. 

PENWSYLVANIA 

Charlotte  G.  Klsseleff.  secreUarv.  Addison 
H.  Gibson  Foundation.  1702  Commonwealth 
Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  R.  Bell.  Jr..  president,  the  Clenmede 
Trust  Co..  trustee  for  the  Pew  Memorial 
Trust  ( formerly  the  Pew  Memorial  Founda- 
tion), 1608  Walnut  .street.  Philadelphia    Pa 


14437 


SOT7TH  CAROLINA 

Andrew  J.  Cothran,  secretary,  Qregg 
Foundation  and  Oregg-Oranitevllle  Founda- 
tion. Inc..  Granltevllle,  S.C. 

WrsCONSIK 

Harry  L.  Bradley,  chairman.  Allen-Brad- 
ley Foundation,  Inc.,  136  West  Greenfield 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

M.  F.  Cudahy,  president,  Patrick  and  Anna 
M.  Cudahy  Foundation,  920  East  Mason 
Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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»'..  3.'.7 

.170 

fi.  4IS 

3VJ 

fi.  29i 

711 

fi.  29S 

2S>t 

fi.  2y.-. 

I>.«| 

fi.  4«vS 

437 

1..  9ly 

400 

17.  fiy4. 

'173 

fi.  741. 

<«iO 

fi.  7,14. 

U1I 

»..  7r.2. 

<«l 

H.  .3.sy. 

3ti.1 

20.  s<v',. 

942 

>>.  074. 

S0.1 

7.  3S4, 

1S4 

r..  fi.s2. 

S12 

2.  fi:c 

laio 

4.  711s. 

iiiai 

F\  Ota.  000 

«i.  Mfi.  000 

12.70.3. 

000 

Yt^ar 


193S  .. 
!««-.. 

19*1   .. 

r.Mi... 
iy42... 
iy4;j... 

l'M4... 

194.1... 
194fi_. 
l'.*47.  .  . 
iy4.s  . 
1949. .. 
iy.KI... 
19.11... 
191.12. . . 
19.1.3... 
19.14... 

iy.v,... 

I9,Vi 

19,17... 

I9.1X... 

19.19 

1960... 


Total. 


Annual 

income 

eiPludiiip 

Annual 

eontrlfputlons 

n(  I  r.i|iital 

nrcivt'd. 

pains  or 

f 

caf)lt;il 

( loss<-<; 

painf  ani 

1 

losses 

1 

$.\?n.  oi») 

$  "123.000 

4  win, 000 

2.014.000 

.1, 4s\n(«) 

446,  f»n 

4.  Si4.  oou 

.i;t(<IO 

4,  fiJS,  0(10 

(1    107.  (««)) 

4.  liV,,  (J(«l 

.<:•.<.  7x9 

7,  4.SS,  Ot« 

MS3.  H09 

2.  SI7  ««l 

1.347.09.3 

3.  4.'«.  000 

2.  4fi9.  924 

.1.  '£t2.  (Kai 

7iO.  4S2 

.1.  7111.  190 

.■*«,,  320 

7.1^1.  2.'i2 

lai.  fi40 

li.  .K;1.  S4*\ 

1.2S7.  0,19 

7.  2-4,  .'.11 

(349.  S24) 

7.210,71,1 

fi7s.  .17ti 

7.  .172.  173 

7.V..  («2 

7.  siv,.  AHf, 

S7fi.099 

>>.  319,  929 

."..  ntft,  23« 

9,  .3N),  221 

7.  ,Mi5,  249 

9,  r.9,  3S8 

7, 9fi2.  886 

9.  « ;i.  fi2X 

3,  (536,  7N8 

9,  H49,  MW 

4,  e01,7K4 

10,  64fi,  490 

11.451.049 

-Annual 

pontrihu- 

tions,  filtf, 

pnint.«,  etf., 

rfooivcd 


Tofji! 
annaal 

n«ipts 


$1 


11.  723.  (ion 
(i.914.  Oi«l 
.1.  «J4,  000 
4.>«i7,  000 

3.  Klfi.  000 
5.  («»S,  7H9 
Si.  371.  WW 

4.  191.  Oy.< 
.1.  UOZ  92". 
fi.  02.3.  4S-J 

fi.  IIMi.  .110 

7.  Vi7.  SW2 
7.  K.H.  i»i', 

fi.  SMI.  090 
7.  >•«.  293 
K.32>(.  21.1 
H.  7ir2.  .lK.i 

12.  119.  ICul 
Ifi.  94.1.  470 
I7.«W2.  274 
1.3,240.410 
14.451,592 
22. 097,  539 


324,  iCj.l.  040 


fkl,.141,325         10.33fl,8«» 


♦m,  673,  k;2 


\t     - 


1^- 


t 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — i  HOUSE 

Schedule   1. — Gross  receipts:  523  foufidcUions 
(Source:  Docuraents  submitted  to  the  Select  Comniittw  cat  .^mall  Biisinr<is| 


July  23 


Foundation 


0) 


Gross  sales  or 

reofiftts  Irom 

biMiness 

activities 


ALABAMA 

Avondale  Educational  k  Cliaritaldc  Fouwlation,  Inc. 

Care  of  Avondale  Mills,  Sylaonuga,  Ala. 
Ingalls  Foundation,  Ino - 

Exchange  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Birmingham  3,  Ala. 
Robert  I.  Ingalls,  Jr.,  Foundation 

Post  OflBce  Box  1004,  Birmingham,  .\la. 
Mever,  Robert  R.,  Foundation 

Care  of  First  National  Bank  of  Birmingham,  Birniint;- 
ham  2,  Ala. 
Warner,  David,  Foundation. _ 

I'ost  Office  Box  933,  Tu.scaloosii,  Ala. 

CAUFOBMA 

Bank  of  ,\merica-01annini  Foundation 

300  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisi'o  4,  Calif. 
Beehtel  Foundation 

220  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Blng  Fund,  Inc.. -- .- 

9700  West  rico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  3,">,  Calif. 
Boswell,  James  O.,  Foundation. 

510  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
Carnation  Foundation - 

S046  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 
Conni'll,  Michael  J.,  Charities,  Ltd 

33fl0  Wilshire  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 
Cowell,  S.  H.,  Foundation 

Ill  Suter  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Crown  Zellerbach  Foundation 

343  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco  19,  Calif. 
Fund  for  the  Re_public,  Inc 

Post  Office  Box  4068,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
(JoUlwj-n,  Samuel,  Foundation .- 

1041  North  Fomiosa  .\ve.,  Los  Angeles  46,  Calif, 
llavnes,  John  Randolph  and  Don,  Foundation. 

916  Consolidate<l  Uldg.,  607  South  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles 
14,  Calif. 
Hilton,  Conrad  N.,  Foundation i 

9890  Santa  Monii-a  Blvd.,  Bfvcrly  Hills,  Calif. 
Hunt  Foo<ls  Cliarltable  Foundation 

3440  Wilshin>  Blvd.,  suite  12<n,  Los  .\ngelcs  5,  Cahf. 
Hunt  Foo<ls  *  Industries  Foundation 

3440  Wilshire  Blvd.,  suite  1201,  Ix>s  AngoUs  5,  Calif, 
llenrv  J.  Kaiser  Family  Foundation 

Kaisi>r  Bldg.,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 
I-akeside  Foundat ion 

l.V)  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Locklife<l  Leadership  Funil . 

2.'v'>5  North  Holywoo<l  Way,  Burbank,  Calif. 
Maver,  Louis  B.,  Foundation . 

197  North  Canon  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Ma>T,  George  Henry,  Trust 

"Care  of  Beverlv  Hills  National  Bank  <t  Trust  Co.,  Tost 
Office  Box  7U,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Ohio  Match  Charitable  Foundation  . .   ...   . . 

3440  Wilshire  Blvd.,  suite  I'iOl,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 
R((Senl)erg  FoiUKlation .  .       - 

210  Post  St.,  San  Franeisc-o  8,  Calif. 
Simon,  Norton,  Foundation.. 

3440  Wilshire  Blvd..  suite  1201,  Los  Angeles  .i,  Calif. 
Smith,  Ralph  L.  and  Harriet  T.,  Foundation 

Ciire  of  Ralph  L.  Smith  Lumlx'r  Co.,  .\nderson,  Calif. 
Stein  A  Golden  Foundation .. 

Care  of  John  .\1.  Segal  &  Co.,  M.W  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Ix)S 
Angeles  36.  Calif. 
United  Can  &  Glass  Co.  Charitable  Foundation. 

3440  Wilshire  Blvd.,  suite  IJOl.  I>os  Angeles  5,  Calif. 
Volker.  William.  Fund  

I'ost  Office  Box  113,  Burliiipame,  Calif. 

COLORADO 

Bo«'t  t  (her  Foundat  ion 

818  17th  St.,  Denver  2,  Colo. 
E 1  Pomar  Foundat  ion 

Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

(  C)N"NE(  TiriT 

Dana,  Charles  .\.,  Foundation,  Inc 

Smith  Bldg.,  Greenwieh,  Conn. 
Albert  A.  Ll.st  Foundation .-. 

Byram  Shore  Rd.,  Byrara,  Conn. 
Noble,  Edward  John,  Foundation 

Round  Hill  Rd.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

DELAWARE 


Longwoo<l  Foundation,  Inc 

2024  Dupont  Bldg.,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 
Public  Welfare  Foundation,  Inc. 

100  West    10th    St.,  Wilmington.    Del.    See    District  of 
Columbia  listing  for  data.                     j 
Raskob  Foundation  for  Catholic  -Activities." 

120.")  Hotel  DuPonT,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 
Winterthur  Corp.   . .   --- 

1070  Duiwnt  Bldg.,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 


(2) 


Gross  profit 

from  business 

activities 


$4 


$1 


8) 


lilir.-l 
refiued 


13f,.  Tlx. 

34,  .Ml.-. 

691.322 

2117.  135 

•>. ''is 

63,157 

2V1,  'Jl3 


19.  ."Kh 

4.''>i ,  :ji 

4S^.  1  4^ 
222.  ti69 
I.2W,3l.S 
131,371 
242,863 


12.\ 

S95 

<l. 

''.C 

:ii. 

.'!'! 

9, 

797 

,Mh 

isti 

Ml 

87 

.noo 

IS 

32.^ 

12 

848 

1.201 

989 

1 

Wl 

7.294 

3.096 

3,  IfM.  966 

142,  347 
.'.."J,  li',0 

77,  118 
612.  177 
232,  'M"J 

2,0.-.7,  13'. 


2.  199.  71f. 
438.495 


(4) 


n  1 


1.1. n^U 


(5) 

Rents  and 
royalties 

niTivi  '1 


$<.  14,  ."■'<:( 
1,  .'■',<  41.1 

r7  :ni" 


MJ  ».44  '. 


1   .<nl 

.■i75 

V  IHl.', 

'.4'. 

J.',7. 

4:i» 

^l\'.t. 

,'.'i4 

1  ,V. 

7.(4 

'','.1. 

'..''»l  1 

.  -.1 

:t>ii 

'1  1, 

iHiJ 

t*i.(. 

T.'l 

'(,7 

"•40 

A'l 

4'>f 

1  -'.•■ 

IkM 

.'T,* 

■\( 

7   ''>Ci 
II.' 

4 '    '..»4 

I7ii  Cti 
1.7,  Sf,i) 
1  ■■••  •■..•7 


li»  ,  V,',) 
t    -".ti.  '1I17 

\  Ji.  <,  J7:( 

\i  'iHh,  7V. 

:t41,9.'.2 
2. ',<:i7,  774 

-'2,  lU,  Oil 

4,  71.2,  :*^'< 
4.  t.l2.  3r4 


(•■') 


»2 

3H7 

110 

714 

117 

!'> 

.'jlJ 

Tot. 

1  t;:liT 

(or 

lo*v.^  1 

from  sale 

of. 

.-;s<l. 

M9»i, 

^ay 

63, 

77'.* 

8.'. 

'<*3 

177, 

SJJ 

A'f;  96(1 

'«t4,  :tr.' 

4:ti.  ">4'. 

X..  4511 

4'<,  4''7 
,  21  4.  »92 

1:2.  "is 

32.  no 


167,  '.t6C) 
.  111'.".  Ml 

1(1.  f.1.3 


40'J,  216 

ri:«C..  .-I,",! 
.S,  905 


441,982 


3<">,  693 


330.535 


61.(wrj 


9»V  >>4i 


31 

;v'x. 

.'. 

14  HI 

'M. 

:iM 

1    .Vi2. 

s76 

2.  7t.J 

1MI| 

i:t«. 

..IJJ 

2:1 

11(7 

crj 

Itl 

24.*. 

2'.«1 

v«i 

'■"7 

'  1  "2 

.lC 

'.*. 

ll>. 

15 

119 

1 

u.l 

lis 

'C'> 

ll'«4 

•  '77 

('.»■ 

|t.> 

1.  If 

'24 

(is 

'.<^.'. 

(:.,  .'.1.1 


(t'l 

f)>l'. 

2   M  t 

til 

tWiJ 

'■^M 

l"v< 

137 

21.412 
21.6,  408 
397,  .'-79 


1.388.  101 
(97.  681) 


1962 
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1        '^^ 

Total  pros.* 

lnoorn<  rx.lud-  j   Total  contribu- 

mg  contril.u-  1       ti.m';  gifts 

tinns.  gifts,  I       f.-ruits  etc' 
l^nints.t.-.,  renived' 

rem-,  e.l 


Inc 


AI  ABAMA 

.\v,,Ti.!:.l,.  K.lii,i,tu,ii  ,'  \  (  ),.,nt  .M,    r,,i„.,i  , 

Pi-si  0(.  (p  Uox  10,11.  Hirir:ini:h:.in;  AI,;  

Mi'Ver.  RoNrt  R  .  Knnn.l  ,ti.,ri 

^'^f"  nVl^!.  ^  ""'"■''   ""'^'"'  "■^"""I't'.'n.Kinn 
W,.nier.  I):ivi.|,  K..iin.l:iti.,n 

i'.-I  ()!?:(.■  l;„v  ;<,:{,  Tu..   ,;«,x,.  a:.  '    ■ 

(  M  ir.-.KMA 


iin«- 


1!  >nV  of  AiiiiiirM-C;  iiiiiiiii  K..iiii.l:,tinn 

btrlil.-l  lni]n.|iiii,,n 

22fi  li'ivh  .<t..  .<,,„   Fn,:.,  is.,.  4  V\.li,' 

i'.ni:  1  III  'I.  U.,- 

!.:i«n\,-t  i-,„,nh.i.  i-..s.K.ij:,i,'.a-;r;:.ir 

l..'^»rll,  .   .Hi.-v  (i..  K,.uri.!,,ti,,ii 

.1"  ,-.  111!;  <yuni:  .-I  ,   I,.,s  Ai  ■•,.,^  i;i,  (  _.li,    

C,,ri,'!'i..i    l..iin!.. 1 

5(.4:  WiN!..,,    Jih.i..  I.„.  Ai,.:|,  .;«,;  \Ai\ 

I  3;0.  \,:W,.r.-  Jilx.l..  I...^  .\,.,.  l.^.^,  <  ;.  j 

'    ■"■II,  >     II  .  K.  liii-i  ;i„.n 

HI   -1  t.r  .-!  .  S;iri  Kr.ir  .V.,,  1    i    ,1,1       

I  rM«i,  /,    ,.  ri,.,  (.   K.iTil  iti..r.        ■      '     '■ 
I  .-Ml  ,-,Mv,,„„.  «.,     v.,,,  Jr..,,...,,,  1-1   (  .,,,,         

lull. I  f,.r  'I,,.  K,.|,„r.|,.     Ii,.-                    '           ■ 
:         .•''■^'  •'"■<■-■  »"V  ^x^N.-.ni,.  M..rU,r,,r.,l.r    

'■'M»M1,  S   iTMI.  \    ILlitl. lathi. 

I  1(41  Vr"i  K,.rm,...  \v-  .  1...  .Vn.- 1.^  «.,.  ,  .,,,,. 

,   H.>,,..J.,t,n  I   .„.:...,,»,  ..H  |.„^:,.  f„un    .,,..„ 

I      ••';'/ ;  ''"^'■'"■■■'  '*'•'-•  '*'■  ^■•"'1'  11...  >, .  I.,,.  Ahir^v: 

llilt'.n.  r,  nr  !.!  N.,  Ki.iir.'    ticn 

9'.f,«.  .-   i,ti,  M„niri  HU.l  ,  H.  \.rl\   llilirc,.;,, 

Hunt  I(HH.<C!,,.|iuMe  K.xin.!  ,ii,.t,  "  ' 

3441;  Uilsliire  10\.|..sii;!,-  ij..|,  l".,'.s' UiltI,  ,  ",    C.lif 

Miini  K,„>,  V  \  nrlii.i'i...  K,.„n.!  ,tl,.n 

3tWiUiM,in    ri\.|,,Mnir  K>  I.  I....  Ant.-i,  .  ".   ( ■","lif 

j  Kiiver  lil.U'..  (  i.iWl.,],,;  iJ,  (    ui'  '   

I   I.iikesi.lr  l.mn,|;,i j,,n 

ly. --^.i;  .s<.;'ie  .<t..  .-»:,n  K:.iiuiM-.i  \.  C.lif 

I    L.Mklier..l     .r  I'lrr-hip  Kii'i-l 

2.-^-  \  .rlh  Iln)!y«,»,.|  U,y,H,„|, :,■(>;  C..,!!    """ 

.'..i\(T,  I.oiii--  H..  K,,iiii.!  ,ii,,n 

1'.'7  N'l-lli  C:,n..n  Itr  .  H,  N,  r.\   liiij^    cV'ir 
-M  i\r.  <ii-i.rL'i'  lb  iirv.  'I  ru-t 

'oil"'   11' "'-i^   nill-N.itiotUiiM.nk  "rt.    ini-!  ( „     Po^I 
'"  1"  M.t.  -1  (  l,..ril  ,1  1..  rnur„l.,,i..n 

311(1  \\;M,,r,.  Hh.i.,  .<uit,   12>.l,  Los  All/,,,..-:   i  ■;;",/'""■ 
I...V nix  re  [-(uiri.l  ifion..      ' 

2!(i  I'o-t  .<f..  .v;  ,n  l-'riinciHo  s,  C.iiif ■" 

"i:n.>n.  .N'mton,  K.iiin.lution 

344(1  W  bt.irc  Hlvl..  Mute  l.iilVu*^'  \iil'.'Ii--  S    ('V.lif 
>.■...;»(,  K«I;.h  1,.  i„M  „arri..t  T..  K.-mvlaii'm         '        '"• 

'  "'•Vi'in'xf  r^''''i:^  '"."  ■  ''l'^";>'i''lc  Foundation 
\  "U  IT.  \\  ;  liaiii.  ^  iiinl 

J'<-1  'iiliiv  Hu\  Hi,  Huihiit-..ni.  ,  C.lif. 

„  ,  f  I'ldRAliO 

Uoi'tldi.T  lMiii:.l.i!u,n 

>>ls  17t!i  St.,  I),ii\,  r  J,  Cclo.  

>.I  I'diiiar  I  iiiiiiiliitiiin 

Broadij  our  Hut.  I.  (  ,,!,,iii.J,.  .-j.n,,;..^.  (  ,,1,, 


f.  INN  1  (TKIT 


D.<iii.  Cliiitl.  s  A.,  Fdun'li.tiiin    Ir.r 

Smitli  I;lrlp  .  (^ireeiiviKli,  c  (inn 

A.I"  rt  A.  I.  St  Founiliition 

Byriin  .-hore  Kd.  H\  ram.  Conn         " 

N-.I.lf.  K.lw  inl  Jnlin.  K()un.l;iti..n 

Kiund  JliU  Kd.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  

DKI  AWARK 

f.i.iipwofKl  Foiindution.  Inc 

T.    i?"^!  I>U|'Ont  Bldg,.  Wilininptou  98,  IVl. 

I  uMic  \\elf;.re  Foundation.  Inc 

KK)  West  10th  St..  Wilmington,    Del.     St-e   Dktrlct  of 
Cnluml.ia  listing  for  data. 
Jv:i-k..h  Foundation  for  Catholic  Actlvltleo 

lav,  I  lot. >1  DuPont,  Wilmington  98,  DeL  

\^  mterthiir  Coqi 

]<i70  Dujont  lIMp.,  wilViilnVton  98,  i>i." " 


^T  7s4 


625.  fi97 


',  378 

50 

,■-41 

.',M0 

217 
>,  Mc 

!''.  '^42 

1  -Vi,  .vm 

1.307 

147 


l.or,4 
4- 


VM.  10.-, 
In,  929 

Uil,,^.30 

3.954 

l>i,  135 

I.'iSa,  971 


1,072,003 


*'   2."s,  27v 

tkVl,  (LT7 

;C-,  .'jtxi 

2,  7:,4,  ?.,5'.« 

4  i  t   SC.5 

'.<4,3.  iV.K' 
W,  1:7 

I 

l.r,J4,,s<*4   i 

a.fxi'.i.oto 

314.  no 

.',  ::i,.3rA 

1.  71'..  'iv7 
!.  I.l.  1-1 
!  3(7.  171 
;\3i.|.  4<.7 

1,7''1,442 

70.  8l»9 

l.!2,  7.1,'. 
•'■.  i;*'.  8<'j; 

*4,97l 

1  NN.  ,VL' 

3v2.  411' 
1.  N.-.I.  r,,-,.-, 

(-':..TN    , 
I   1*14.  427    I 
,50,  ,'■45 
1  >,  *v"7 
6,  943 

Ki.'i,  .'■.7(1 
I...  Xky  Isi) 

12,  OH,  y.-.7 
1(1,  7111,  .'Hi 


.'.,839,918 
1.669,533 
3,  .586,  S.".!   ' 


2*.,  329,  841 

S,  350,442 
8,  K.-;,  716 


nxy  mm 


1 

072 

538 

- 

<»C1 

900 

'■-'.'■.. 

?.i3 

1--   451 

1 .  2tiO.  000 

7.^1  751 

25.000 

yr..  100 


13.71'.,  171 

12,  :('!,  .-.19 

!.  712  IVV) 

21  dlO 

4 In,  llU 
1.2ia,  ,',71 

17,12.3.587 
646. 152 

1.217.  ,-<)0 
3-'<i.  479 
1.'.9.  r,i5   I 

.'.N.-,,  "IN 


I 


827,  262 
723,  966 
14,-,  029 

4.".!(.  IKKI 
2(,.000 

('.  32.-,,  .>43 
N.  fi<.«,  911 

11.  136,  12,1 
5,  078.  371 
S,  033,  .839  I 

0,  ''.23, 044 

1.'7,  3<.3,  S28 
12,341,819 


(111 


Totiil  rci-eipts 

inclii.liiij;  contri- 

bi'.'ion.s,  gift', 

pr.int'i,  etr., ' 

rini\e.l 


*1.(;71,.'7S 

avi.  037 

1.  417,898 

5.  7;iK.  2.59 

1.  i'7i(.  1,".N 


l.f».'9  HI 

I 
1   323,  1 -.7   ' 

2,  3.VN.  04,-, 

3.(i;i4,0<jo 

1    l-Hi  ;i(i 

".  121..3<;n 

.  ■«' '.',  04.".   1 

r,  I'.' ,  !.•.>  ! 
I.I.  ."i;',,  m,! 
:;  117,1.  ;>>| 
;;  ;iN-.,  477 

2.  ll'.i,(-,iCI 

i,:i.i4,:w) 
1.12,71  5 

■-•",  2M.  4:kS  I 
7]  1 ,  1  SI  j 

1,  kn;,  (Ki2 

7.<2  8,(s  ' 
I 

2.  (IJI.  29(1   ' 

I 

.'.'•x.  170 
4  '((M.  427    ' 

877.  w;  ' 

1 

8n.'.  r,i>3  I 

1."  1.972  I 


.V.2,  570 

](l.  .I'/l,  1NX» 

l^,  9,'J(i,  ,'mo  j 

1".  44.-!.  1.'7   ' 

16.  976.  043 

6,  747,  90-4 

11,620,  190 


32,  9,-.2,  SS."; 

b-'..  714,?70 
yi.  fiCC.  OSS 


(11 

Inooir.o  rrink 
ba-sed  on 

tiit.il  rpeeipfs 

C'ol,  111) 
contribution^, 

gifts;  grants. 

etc.,  rei.t?ive(J 


(12.1 


J',  ri,..i 


Zf»  1951  ll.roiijrl.  VX<) 

«7  1051  through  I960 

379  1954  through  1960 

189  1951  tl  iron  pi.  i960 

i 

419  l'.'52t!iron.i;M..Kji 


41H 

39:. 

312 

279 

413 

2112 

179 

I 
8.1 

I 
.S9 

27I-, 

! 
2.'.N 

321 

3Vt2 

i 

.-.IK 

i 
456  i 

383 

I 
4,-.4 

I 

.331      ': 

I 

I 

47* 
21.-, 
441 
440 
.509 


19".1  thiougli  19'<1 
I  19,'v4  through  ly.X) 
1951  tl,n.ugh  1960 
IWl  ihroupli  19.0 
Hrj  tliroiiyh  I'.nO 
1951  thn^if;)!  ii«j) 
I  I'X'Alhniugh  I'.ii.l 
I!^','  Ihn>uj:h  i;.. ) 
19Mlhn>UFhl9>.) 
19.'1  through  l<«ai 

1951  lhn->U|;)i  l(k',i| 

1952  Ihroiiph  !9.<» 
19,54  through  19f,  I 

HC' through  i;«;) 
i;'51  ih.'-ough  IWH 
1954  through  liKiO 
1954  tlirouph  VMM 
1951  through  I<,(i-,il 
l:>51  l!ipiu>:h  \\t<M 

197>4  through  l'>j(i 
1951  through  1<«« 
19,53  throupli  19tiO 
19.52  Ihrough  lH'iO 
19.V,  through  191V) 


475  j  19,55  through  1960 
116      19.-1  Ihroupli  VMi\ 


69  ;   1951  through  1960 
ffi      1951  tlir.'usb  19,',f) 


78  1951  through  VmV) 
172  1954  through  196(1 
103  i  1951  through  1966 


31 

£ 
00 


1951  through  19<i0 

1951  throoch  19G0 
1951  through  i960 


w 


'1' 
•It  >"' 


I  -' 


n.     ^^^ 
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Schedule  1. — Gross  receipts:  522  foundations — Contiiiuod 
[Source:  Documenls  submitted  to  the  Select  fonmiittw  Oli  >maU  Businrs.-! 


Foun<liilion 


O) 


Oross  sales  or 

receipts  from 

business 

activities 


(:;) 


Oriis-i  priifil 
from  liiisiiirss     i 

!lCll\  llllS 


Inprlr-t 


DISTBICT  OF   (OLTMBIA 

Jirookinps  Institution 

1775Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.,  Wa'^tiinjjton,  D.C. 
rarnegic  Institution  of  Wsjsliington 

ISaO  P  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Public  Welfare  Foundation,  Iiic 

3242  Woodland  Dr.  NW.,  Washineton  X,  D.C. 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Ine 

1775  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.,  Wa.>iliinnton,  D.C. 
Stewart,  Alexander  and  Murfrarct,  Trust 

Care  of  I'nion  Trust   Co.  of  the  District  of   Cohimliia, 
Washington  \  D.C. 


Crane,  Raymond  F..  and  Ellen  F.,  Foimilalion .     . 

rjU.I  First  National  Hank  Hldg.,  .Miami,  Kla. 
rul)lic  Health  Foundation  for  Chancer  and  iilood  I'rtssure 
Research,  Inc 

3()S  Cardinal  Way,  R.R.  1,  H(>\  ITli-A,  Stuart,  Fla. 
Winn-l)i.\ie  Stores  Foundation   .. 

Ho.x  H,  West  Hay  Station,  Jacksoiu  illf.  Kl.i. 


i.Kdlti.lv 


ta:i.  <ia. 


Callaway  Community  Foundation        .. 

2Uy  Hr<x)me  St.,  La  (Irange,  <ia. 
Callaway,  Fuller  K..  Foundation   

I*ost  Odiee  Box  177,  La  (iran^ie,  (ia. 
Callaway,  Ilia  Cason,  Foundation   ._   .. 

Pine  Mountain,  <ia. 
Cainiibell,  John  Hulow,  Foimdation 

31.')  Tru<t  Co.  of  (ieorgia  HMk.,  .\Ihint; 
Colonial  Stores  Foundation  .     _   _     .  .     . 

I'ost  Otnce  Box  W.'ih,  Atlanta  >',  (ia. 
F.vans,  Ix'ttie  Pate,  Foundation,  Ine  .    ... 

2tK')  Whitellea.l  Bldj:.,  Atlanta  3,  (ia. 
Reynold-;,  Z.  Smith,  Foundation.  Ine. 

SaiM-lo  Island,  (ia.     See  Xortli  Carolina  li.-Iintr  for  dat.i. 
Joseph  B.  Wliitehead  Foundation   ..   .. 

Whitehead  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3,  (ia. 
WoodrulT,  Emily  and  Ernest,  Foundation 

Care  of  Trust  Co.  of  (ieoriria,  .\tlanta  ; 


-',  (la. 


MAW  \n 


C-aslle,  Samuel  \.  and  Nellii'.  Foiincjation        

Care  of  Hawaiian  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.,  I'ost  Ollice  Ho\  3I7'», 
Honolulu  ■-',  Hawaii. 

Wilcox,  (i.  N.,  Trust 

Care  of  Bishop  Trust   Co  .    Ltd.,    I'ost   Dflice    Ho\  .'3!i'i. 
Honolulu  4,  Hawaii. 


.M)l>ott  I<al>f)ratories  Fund 

H(»1  Sheridan  R<l.,  North  Cliieaco,  111. 
The  .VllsUite  Foundation   ...     .   . 

7447  Skokie  Blvd.,  Skokie.  III. 
Anisted  Industries  Foimdation 

I'rudential  Plaia,  Chicago  I.  III. 
Baumgart<'n,  Joseph  and  (iertrude.  Foundation , 

In  care  of   Katz,   Wagner  <V   Co.,   105  West  .Vdanis  St  , 
Chicago  3,  111. 
Beidler,  Francis,  Charitable  Trust 

140  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  3.  111. 
Bell  <^  Howell  Foundation..     .. 

7I(K)  MeCormick  Rd.,  Chicago  4:.,  111. 
Borg-Warner  F'oundat'on.  Inc      

2IKI  South  .Michigan  .\ve.,  Chicago  4,  lU. 
Binioughs  Foundation 

Care  of  .Northern  Trust  Co.,  ."lO  South  LaSalle  St  ,  Chi- 
cago «!,  III. 
Caterpillar  Foimdation     

UK)  West  Washineton  St.,  Ea<'   Peorii.  111. 
Concora  Foundation    .    . 

3X  South  Dearborn  St.    Chicago  3,  III. 
Cum  mints  Foundation    .      .. 

I.'ii  South  LaSalle  St.,  room  Ita.i,  Chicago  3,  III. 
DA  R  Fund.       

77  West  Washington  St.,  lUlh  fl(K>r,  Chicago  2,  111. 
Deere,  John,  Foundation..      

1323  3<l  Ave.,  .Moline,  111. 
Dick,  A.  B.,  Foundation . 

.■1700  West  Touhy  Ave.,  Chir.ipo  31,  III, 
Dickinson,  Theodore  (1.,  Foundation 

Care  of  Frank  Moyle,  Mar(iuelte  Cement  .Vlanufacturine 
Co.,  Oglesby,  III. 
1  )illon  Foundation _ 

.\ venue  B  and  Wallace  St.,  Sterling,  111. 
K  hlco  Foundation 

2U0  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111. 


$747.  Xis 


20 


i$4>'  .  JS'I) 


2<t 


14,  492 


52,271 


52.971     . 


|l.  192,(124 

H.  S!4.  K2^ 
24C..  4fi4 
1H3, 41S 
711.  1.S7 


3(>s.  413 


69,  <.).'>7 
192. -"SI. 


.'4«i 

74H 

Ml 

Ul 

ASA 

m7( 

I.OM 

..l.i 

S24 

*22.'» 

703 

I.  J 

.'lOti 

Jtt) 

393 

.'J1..VV1 
1 -'3.477 


4 

713 

H 

799 

49 

747 

20 

2<*f. 

1." 

018 

II 

474 

l.V. 

291 

91 

S72 

1(X>, 

14') 

IfiO. 

f^r, 

2, 

234 

61 

KH.S 

13»i. 

.'11 

33. 

441 

1,033 
17,664 


Ml 


I  h\  ideiek 

rrr,  i\,d 


1  (   7m,.  -ah 
.i7o,  -,'<J 


I  1    JC, 


3 

J.Vl 

.Ml 

l>J 

**  *  .'t 

\ 

(^'' 

'C  '• 

-i 

'''•7 

'*l(t 

.i 

■>,i7 

vo 

1" 

'J  '7 

^.1 

)    ■7.(  o.!', 


;i>.  iiiai 


9,  \t<H 

.'■t^l    7''s 
l>>    'KNI 

i.t.  :i»w. 

.n^   i:i7 


V,.  162 


XV2.  lov 

111,  KK. 
.'M.'.^l3 

1'.7  (<7'« 

.'1     HIil 


»8.  2«3   1. 


July  23 


(M 


K.lil>    ilid 
!(•>   iltle- 
I'  .^  i\id 


13 


\\>.  Jl. 


■Cd  7o;( 
:o>l.  .'•■'.C 
4.e<  ;<sj 

924 

'■  ^Jl 


67   1 1  f, 
6H7  w: 


Total  gain 
(or  loss  I 
from  sale 

of  JSSi'l^ 


1•77^  jj.t  %\,  -n:,  »24 

A^.  >,:•:■  l"*.  7111 1. 4 'J-.' 


2.  I'lJo  i<d 
'^.  )il7.  I". J 


107  .":( 

1    '.4-'. ',''<■. 
J    M'l   «)■. 

'  1  ",~ 


41 1*,  1«1 


3".',  N,J 


I'>7   .(.". 
01,  (as 


41.  190 


490 

-I' 

I'vi 

1".9 

113 

3S9 

100 

22 

r-^  \ 

1. 

.v<7  1 

{60,9031 


1962 


Foundation 
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[8o»ro:nocun.ents^bmltted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busf.>e.s.sl 


l)L>»TRU-T   or   (OI.lliUIA 


Brookings  In.stitution 

1775  .\Iassachu.s.>tts  Ave.  .NT  W.^  Wivshington    Uc" 

C  ameRlp  In.stitutlon  of  Washineton  '""»-'""•  '^  '  • 

I  ubiic  ^^  elfare  Foundation,  Inc 

3242  Woo<iland  Dr.  NW..  Washington  8,  DC       

Resource?  for  the  Future,  Inc  ' 

s..-^;^,^:j£:^l;n^l[:,^-'^p^-n^"'>:c^ 

'  «^d'mS:;r5?l?';V'""    '"  ""•  '"^'-^  of  rolum^a; 

rLORII>.\ 

*  '".'^V..'\'>'"."i!?'*  ''•'""•  '■'""'  *"  •  *"undation 

u- i  ^ Ji"",''''!""'  ^'^''*>-  **  "   ' •  '<oi  1  ■»  A ,  Stuart ' Kla 

y>  inn-Dliie  Stores  Fo4ind8tlon  ^'uari.  r  la. 

Boi  B ,  W  est  Bay  Station ,  J.k  k.>on  vilie.  Fia 

'.KORi.|\ 

I   '^'"i'i'^\?>  '"ommunity  Foundation 

209BroomeSt.,  Lb  Urange.  (Jl  

(  allaway.  Fuller  K,,  Foundation 

Fost  OtnoeBoi  477,  La  Orange,  (ia  

<  allaway,  Ida  C  iiflon,  Found. it  ion 

Pine  .MounUIn,  (la  

<  ampbell,  John  Biilow,  Fo  iiid.it, on 

CnioniZ^IT'  <'°  o' f^'-'^' '  »<ldg  ,  AlUnV»3:(lV. 

<  olonial  8t(M-p»   Foundation 

I'oet  Oflioe  Hoi  43.'i«,  .Mhiiita  2    Oa    "    "  

^^'.V\J-1"'"''  '''*"'•  Foundation,  Inc 

31)5  W  hit.ehead  Bldjf.,  Atlanta  .3,  <»;■ 

Reynolds,  Z   Smith.  Foundation   Inc   ' 

Ic^Xu    u  k'-'^'k '"^  ..*^'^"  ■'^■'""'h  Carolina  l.sl.ng  for  data 
Jos.ph  B.  \\  bitehead  Foun<lation 

\Shiteb.;ad  Bldg.,  Atlanta  3.  Oa       '    

"  .K>drufT.  Fmily  and  Ernest.  Foun.lallon 

CareofTru.st  Co  of  (ieorgia.  Att;uita2   (ia    


O) 


Other  iiuome 


I 


H.^WAIl 

CaMle,  l^aniiiel  N.  an.i  Nellie.  Foundili.,n 

'  m^o '^uTl?^w!:r'  '■"  ■  ''•"  •  •■•'^'  ^''"-  »-'"«• 
\\  ilcoi.  ((    V  ,  Tru^t 

II. I  [S.II< 

AI'iKitt  I-iiboratories  Fimd 

I  iJf  M  f '♦•"i.'""  l^''  •  ^""1'  riueago.  Ill  

I  be  AILKtate  Foundation 

.417  Skokie  Blvd  ,  Skokie.  iil.  

AiiiMed  Industries  Foundation 

i'rudential  Plaza,  Chicago  i    m' 

H.iinngarten,  Joseph  and  (>ertrude.  Foundation 

cCa,o3^?lV'   ''*^""  *   ''"■  '''  ^^''  AdaYnVs,-, 
Beidler.  Francis,  Charitable  Trii-I 

Bell'Al'i^-'^M'^*^''''^"^^''^''"'-^:"-'-'"       

iiell  &  JIowi  II  Foundation 

Horg. Warner  Foundation    Iik 

2U().-;ouIh  .Michigan  A\e  ,  ("•liu.igo  4   ill  

Burroughs  Foundation  ' 

♦'  'lerpilLir  loundatioii 

(■,„'■"*'  ^V"  ^■'^'^'''"PK'O  .<!  ,  Ka'^t  Peon.,.  Ill"  

(  on.r.ra  loundatiou 

3s  .^outh  DearlK.rn  sY.;'chY,ago3lYl 

'  iiniininL's  Foundation 

I'  a' K  Fund.':^''^"" ""  ■  ^"'•""'■'^•"'"•''i>'^'i«^3:Yn: 

77  \\.<t  "ashingt.m'.it;,  i.)th  noor. ChiYagoYYiil 

I  ''en  .  .lodii,  loiindation 

13:':)  .1,1  .\ve.  Moline.  Ill     ■   

"i>k.  A    B..  Foundation 

,(«)  \\e<t  Touhy  Ave. .Chicago  31,'ill, 

_   I'l'  kiiLv.n.   I  heodon.  (I.,  Foundation 

I  Z^I:^o^'i^  Mar„uetle  Cement Manufa^iur: 

D.llon  Foundation 

Avenue  B  ind  WuilJiYst.YsierlinfV UY"   

ibl.o  Koundation 

1        -fO  South  Miehigiin  .^ve'.i  C'hYciio'fm; 


»'.  70'.,  29g 
I  703,434 

we 

1.242 


242 

I.  I.V..  312 
."■41.  ■4tl 


'.,  046 

I.  ^a 

■::Vk  774 

l'"i,  3% 

,10.=i 


3:(.  iHi 
on.  070 

i.2:m 

2«.«,  477 


.'49.111 


(8) 

Total  gross 

income  eiclud- 

ln<:  oontribu- 

tJons,  gifts, 

grants,  etc., 

received 


(9) 


Total  contribu- 

tioas,  gifts, 

grants,  etc., 

received 


13,881 

449,  577 

995,  295 

4,080.666 

68,008 

826.400 

3.39,  S9I 

1.176,882 

1,254,235 
11,474 

249,431 

l."'"i.  291 

2,  780. 935 

1  7h,  .- J4 

4H8,  100 

v<{\v.;-< 

2, 900.  noo 

rci.  .VI7 

3, 19.-,.  020 

327,  1.-.3                       872,  074 

M.V.2H0                    1.219.  401 

326.904                    4,;«1.I04 

'''"■  '**  j                     6AS00 

52.  971 

2M).  607 

99.  '.eo 

064.  274 

(32,  471 ) 

670,000  : 

(10) 


Total  receipts 

including  contrl- 

buttons,  gifts, 

Krants,  etc., 

received 


$16,  553,  257 

43,  725, 605 

9, 674, 819 

7. 109,  458 

2, 895, 353 


4.  69.5,  188 

11.363.343 
1,797.67V 


21,  380.  171 
2. 024,  212 

8,  .')9S,  115 

7,  2S.I,  469 

88.5,303 

6,018  532 

4,  2Sfl,  897 
11,393,  168 

2,  04.^.,  7.-.2 
1 .  406,  850 


463.  458 
5,  075,  9C1 

894.408 
1.  516,  773 

1.2.M.235 
260,905 

2.  936,  226 
6«>6.  624 

■i.  000,  935 

3.  717,  .'•,27 

1.  IW,  527 

2,  071.6*1 

4.  6.W,  068 
825,  989 
2<t3.  57^; 

764,200 
637.  ,529 


14441 


(11) 

Income  rank 
baaed  on 

total  receipts 

(oolumn  10) 
oodtribottoos, 

gifts,  grants, 
etc..  received 


(12) 


Period 


81 

22 

128 

168 

287, 


223 

107 
353 


1951  through  1960 
1951  through  I960 
1951  through  1960 
1953  through  I960 
1951  through  I960 


1951  through  I960 

1951  through  l<i60 
1951  through  I9G0 


57  1951  through  1900 
332  1951  through  1960 
145     1951  through  1960 


162 
439 
184 

233 

106 

329 
382 


482 
204 
438 

375 

400 
SOO 
285 
463 


1951  through  1960 
1954  througli  1960 
1951  through  1960 

1951  through  1960 
1951  througli  1960 

1951  through  I<K'<> 
1951  through  19t'« 


I9.'a  through  1960 

953  through  1960 

1954  through  1960 

1953  through  19>"0 

1951  through  ]9i« 

1952  through  1960 

1954  through  19  0 
19,52  through  1960 


282 
248 
404 
326 
225 
447 
497 

452 
470 


1953  through  1960 
1953  through  I960 
19,'l  through  1960 
1951  through  IlHiO 
1951  through  I960 

1951  tlirough  1960 
19.52  through  1960 

1954  through  I960 

1952  ttiroufh  I960 


;i: 


4\ 


^ 


14442 
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July  23 


1962 


Foundation 


ILLINOIS — continued 


Ekco  Foundation,  Inc 

1949  North  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  HI. 
Field,  Marshall  &  Co.  Foundation 

24  East  Washington  St.,  Chicago  2,  lU. 
The  Forest  Fund 

135  South  La  Sallo  St.,  room  3400,  Chicago  3,  111. 
Gardner- Denver  Foundation 

South  Front  St.,  Quincy,  111. 
Illinois  Ilealth  Foundation,  Inc 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  room  131.5,  Chicago  2,  111. 
Illinois  Philanthropic  and  Educational  Foundation 

Elsah,  111. 
Illinois  Tool  Works  Foundation 

2501  North  Kwlor  Ave..  Chicago  3y,  111.             / 
Ingersoll  Foundation 

707  Fulton  Ave.,  Rockford,  111. 
Inland  Steel- Ryerson  Foundation,  Inc 

30  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
International  Harvester  Foundation 

180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Jewel  T.  Foundation 

1955  West  Nortli  .\.ve.,  .Melrose  Park,  111. 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  Trust. 

In  care  of  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  111  West  Monroe 
St.,  Chicago  90,  111.    St-e  Michigan  listing  for  data. 
Kemper,  James  S.,  Foundation _ 

Alutual  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago  40,  111. 
Kettering,  Charles  F.,  Foundation 

40  South  Clay  St.,  IIin.sdale,  Dl. 
McOraw  Foundation.. 

1200  St.  Charles  Hd.,  Elgin.  111. 
Maj-cr,  Oscar.  Foundation 

1241  N'orth  Se<lKwick  St.,  Chicago  10,  111. 
Meyer-Ceco  Foundation 

8601  West  2«th  St.,  Cicero  50,  111. 
The  William  H.  Miner  Foundation 

667  the  Rookery,  Chicago  4,  111. 
The  Morton  Fund. 

110  North  Wacker  Dr.,  room  510,  Chicago  6,  fu. 
Morton,  Mark,  Foundation 

110  North  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Corp... 

1580  Sherman  Ave,  Evanston,  111. 
Olln  Foundation,  Inc. 

333  North  Michigan  Ave,  Cldcago  1,  111.     (Sco  New  York 
City  listing  for  dataT) 
Olhi  Mathloson  Chemical  Corp.  CharltaMe  Trust    ..     . 

East  Alton,  111. 
Pullman,  Oeorge  M.,  Educational  Foundation 

168  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  lU. 
Pullman,  Inc.,  Foundation 

200  South  Michigan  Ave,  Ciiicago  4,  111. 
Pure  Oil  Foundation,  Inc  

35  Ea.st  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Quaker  Oats  Foundation 

Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  111. 
Kegensteln,  Joseph  and  Helen,  Foundation. 

330  East  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
The  Scabury  Foundation 

Care  of  Northern   Trust   Co.,   50   South   La.^allc   St. 
Chicago  90,  111. 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation. 

3333  Arthington  St.,  Chicago  7,  111. 
Stafcy,  A.  E.,  Jr.,  Foundation... 

Care  of  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Decatur,  Decatur,  111 
Standard  Oil  Foundation,  Inc 

910  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  80,  111. 
8wl/t&  Co.  Foundation... 

4114  South  Packers  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  111. 
Wleboldt  Foundation 

1580  Sherman  A%e.,  Evanston,  111. 
Wilkie  Foundation. 

2.'>4  North  I>aurel  A  ve. .  i)es  Plalnes,  Hi. 
Woods  Charitable  Fund.  Inc 

69  East  Van  Burin  St.,  Chicago  5,  ill.  


a) 


Gross  sales  or 

receipts  from 

buslne.ss 

activities 


(2) 


Gross  prcifit 
from  business 

activities 


IN"T>I.\XA 

The  Eril  Foundation. 

ICOl  Wall  St.,  Fort  WaJ^le,  Ind.    See  Michigan  listing  for 
data. 
Honeywell  Foundation,  Iiip 

119  Wcs-t  Canal  St.,  Wabasli,  Ind.      " 

Jordan,  Arthur,  Foundation 

1204  North  Delaware  St.,  ludianaiwlis  2,  liid " ' 

Lilly  Endowment,  Inc 

914  Merchants  Bank  Bid?.,  Indiauaijolis  4,  ini\. 

KENTICKT 

Bemheim,  Isaac  W.,  Foundation 

517  Sfarks  Bkl-r.,  LouLsville,  Ky. 


Bath  Iron  Works  Charitable  Tmst  .. 

700  Washington  St.,  Bath,  Maine. 
Davenport,  George  P.,  Trust  Fund. 

Post  Office  Box  284,  Bath,  .Maine. 


(3) 


Illt<Tf.-! 
|-|'C('ivr.| 


M) 


i>ivi.;,ii.is 

ri'l-rlM'l 


(5) 


Rent<  (iihl 
riiyiilties 
ri'irived 


:.o,  2f)r, 
4i:i 

41,711 

i:(.i.  >vV7 

i';f,  94."; 

4f>.  25*1 
445,  llf> 

.'-in,  S.V, 

<'.  lis 


3J\  T'.4 

f.ir,  '47 

!-7.  JI.T 

7s.  s3t 

'.IS.  'Ill 

'.'it.  m: 
'./I'.,  '11 

*>1X.  148 

.'.70.  :.4'J 

ll'.fi7l 

.V.I,  124 

1:7.  24! 


1'.*.  5i<7  j 
13.1.304*  I 


10.  3« 
269. 88C 

4<j.'>,  13<; 

K'..  i-W 

127, 2','y 


I 


577,  020 

l.OMi,  744 

71,&,';i 

572,  645 

38,185 
182,628 


$1'J'..  vy 

24,342  ' 
I 
144,  4s2 

I 

Jti4,  :,G7 
wi.oo:,  I 
4r.s,  v.-.s 

i 

C7,  139   I 
23,0<«  ' 


2S.-.  3.i 

I 

1",  22s.  Si'.<i  I 

I 

4'  ",  •'■.•! 


3'»2,  tXV 

2.  1.12.  ..Vi 

i7-   ii-J4 

'•111 


!o>7.  ,(.'4 

111 '.I.  722 

'■..  230.  •(,.; 
■iJ.  1.31 

.'..  v,:,.3',i7 


1,.".'.2,  747 

210   -'j: 

2,  7.3.'i.  179 


224,  M),', 
20,  C7.-,  .-,24 

C2<*.  0(J.3 

75 
189,959 


W52,r,l8 


7,126 


3,518 


100 


4,  102 


2.',  7'>: 

■J'j.'i  2^7 

."'>.  24'' 

iir-ioii 

1.75.r5!>2 

12-3.. '1^2 

14.  W« 

■MJ  7V.S 

2,  797   173 


2W,  117 
l,347,  1.^6 


2.792 


(<■) 


T<,lal  cm 
(i)r_los.^i 
Inifti  S'lli' 

of  ,iSS»t- 


$l()3,(i,33 

(517 

1.0i:t 

24.  Q2 

25.V;if-i 

1  S.3.  741. 

26,  3C.S 

II,  lis 

<:J.  74" 

2>.7,  7'A 

3,  3.V1, '47 

.M  -,  '1— 

77,  luT.' 

,'.,  1  '* 

'1  ,')7  I,  S4>< 

9  :,  '.7<< 

.131  ...11 


f3i').'-t.' 

1,  ISO.  0"2 

77.  '.*.7 

I  Wl 

12.'. 


t 


1 .  25.^,  2  VI 

I,R7-.,  Is3 

(270 

1.013.  ft  !«■> 

2.  r.i'j 

.'•91  S79 
l-.3,0i'-. 
1211  77'J 


fi33.  os'l 

570. 140 


601,67 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Schedule   I. —Gross  receipt,.   5SS  foundations-C<yn\inuod 
[Source:  Documents  .submitted  to  l\w  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busln..ssl 


14443 


FoundatHin 


iMiNni.s     nuitinued 

I  Itit  FinHi(hition,  Ine 

n<ly  .North  Ciiiero  .\ve..  rKieaVo' ;t».'lll 

I    I  1.  I'l.  Marshall  A  Co.  Foundation. 

2.-1  K:ist  WdsWngton  .<t.,  Chicaeo  2    MI 

I  hr  ^orest  Fund 

l.i.'i  .<outli  La  Salle  St.,  roonV34(Ni,  (  hi,  ,e,, ;, 
,  ' '.ii.lnerDenver  Foundation 

.<outh  Front  .•st.,  yiiinrv.  III 
Illinois  Ili-ajth  Foundation,' Inc 

,,,    •' .*^ ',"■,' ^!  ^'i''''"Paxi  -^\e..  riHtiii  l.(r.,  Chii  ,1-0  j    III 
Ilnnoi*  |'l,ilantliroi)lcatiil  K.li,, :,!  ,oo;.l  I- ouri.t'ii  lun 

Klsah,  111 
Illinois  Tool  .Works  Fonndaiion 
;  2-'.«l  North  K.vliT  .\\r  .  Chi.  .ifo  :f)    111 

'   Ineirsoll  Foundation 
1  7117  Fult<,n  .\ve  ,  Kockfor.l.  Ill 

I    Inl.iii'l  .^If<>l-l;yers<>n  Foiindal  i.,ii.  In.- 
•«•  Wi-.-it  .Monro<>  .'^t  ,  Clii.;u;o  3    III 
In;. -national  Harvester  Foiindaliort 
I  ISO  North  Mlchicwi    V\r  ,  Chi.-a^'o  1 

I    '.  »rl  'i'  Founil.itioii . 

I  IW' We^t  North  .\v,   .  M,  IriM-  I'.ik 

\\     K    K<.:i(>Kk.'  Foiin.latkiri  Tni^i 

In  itir.   of  Iliirns   I  ru.s|  A  .-^imul's  ll.ink    11 1  \\  ,.>t  Mnn 
r.x    M  ,  Chidic.iWl.  Ill      .<..    MiehiiMn  h-UHL'  f,«-.iata 
K.  'iiiM'! .  .1  mi.--  .N  .  Koun'hilion 

Muiu:!  Insiiniie.' HMir  .  Cli|,-:,j;o  40,  111 
I..  It.riiii.',  Cli  irli'S  F.,  Foun<l:iiiiiii 

40  .<oiiih  Ciiy  .^t  ,  liin.-l  .1...  Ill 
M.'irLiu   Foiiiiilaiioti 

l.Hxi.^l    Cli.rl.--  IM  .  Klu.,:,.  Ill  

M  tyir,  <)s,.!ir.  Koiiii.l;iiion. 

1241  Norlh  .'Nslewick  .-^I  ,  CIik-ico  |.i    ||| 
Meyer  ('('(ii  Foumlatioti . 


Ill 


I.    I; 


.'l!.lMe  Ttu- 


111 


Nf 


III. 


'*<    .■^oiilti     l.,i   .■S:i|l(i    St. 


II 


V-il  \\..st  if.th  .'St  ,  C|(tro  .So.  Ill 
I  he  Williiini  II.  .Miner  Foun.Ialion. 

i.<'p7  the  Uofikery,  Chiciivo  I,  III. 
'I  he  Morton  Fun. i 

no  .North  Wiwker  I  )r  .  n>om  .'i  10, Chi 
M.irlon.  .M  irk,  Foun.lation 

I  HI  North  W  :,.ker  Dr..  Chi.  ;a.'o.  Ill 
N  iliotial  Merit  .-^ehol  ir-hiii  C(ir|i 

I'^i  .<tierniari  .\ve  ,  Fx.uivion.  )i, 
I  >;  n   Foundation.  Inr. 

3.1.3   .N'orth    .Muhiir.m   \\r  .   1   l,u  it'.. 
N'ork  City  listin»!  for  <l.ii.,  • 
<'!;ri  Miitlii.-soii  C  heii.iial  Coi|.    CI 

K:ls|  .\lton.  Ill 
I'lillnian,  <i,-<>rt;e  .M  ,  F.lii(..tion..l  F..iin.i:il  101 

\r<t>  North  Mi<hii.'«ii  .\\e  ,  (  liK.a'o  1,  111 
I'ullinan,  Ip.e  ,  Foun.lation 

200.<oiith  .Mieiili:..,n  .\\p  .  Clii<.:it;,)  4. 
I'lire  Oil  Foun.lation.  Inc 

.Vi  F:i,st  «aek.r  Dr  ,  (  hi<;iL-o  1,  III 
(Quaker  Oats  Foundation.. 

.Mer(hrtii.liS4'  Mart  I'lara,  (  luciic.i  .M 
liegptLstein,  Joseph  and  Helen.  Found)iIi<'.n 

.VO  Fast  tirand  .^ve.,  Chinigo  1|,  111 
■|  lie  Sffihury  Foundation 

Care  of   Northern    I  ru-t    C 
Chicago  Wi).  111. 
.--<•. irsHoehuck  Found. ition 

MXi  .\rlhington  St..  Chicjur. 

••^1  iley,  ,\.  F,  Jr.,  Foundation 

Care  of  Citizen.*  National  Hank  of  l)e<-atur.  I>pr5itiir   ill 
M  indard  Oil  FoiHuialion.  Inr 

y  10  isoiilh  .Michigan  .\\e.  Chicjigo  Hn/lli, 
."^w  ifi  A  Co.  Foundation. 

4114  .<outh  I'wkers  .\\e.,  Chicago  U.lll. 

"  1.  Isil.lt  Koundrttion 

l,'««i  .Sherman  .\\e  .  F.\:in.Nl(in.  Ill,  ' 

W  llkie  Foiui.lation 

2'»4  North  Laurel  .\ve  ,  1  )e.N  n.iiii,-^,  III 
WikkIs  Ch:uitaMe  Fuml.  Inr 

.'■".t  F.^L^^i  Nan  Huren  St..  Chi.^ico  ,■..  HI. 

IMiIW  \ 
I  lie  FI'U  Ff)iindalion 

I'iiil  Wall  St.,  Kort  Wayne,  In. I       .-.s   MuIiil'  .u  li-liiicfor 
data. 
Honeywell  Foundation.  Inc 

119  West  Canal  .St..  Wat.;i.  h.  lii.l.  

.t.irdan,  .\rtliur.  Foundation 

12m  North  IVIaware  St..  lii.|iana|>oIis  2.  In. I 
Tilly  Endowment,  Inr. 

Mil  Merchants  Hank  HMp  .  ln.iiana[ioli.-  1.  In. I 

HfrntMini.  Isa.U' W  .  Foun.lation 
■'•17  Stalks  H'.lK..  Ix.uisMlIe,  K  .\ . 


H.itli  Iron  Works  Charitable  Trust 
700  Washington  St.,  Hath,  Maine. 

I'aven[>ort.  (ieorge  }'.,  Trust  Fund 
lost  onicc  Box  2M.  Halh,  .Maine. 


6.404 


12.  tot'. 


47,  1)7 


It..  \sl 


4.411 


«N 


«il    12." 

10,  75i 

.-..Wft 

37.  9S5 

1.132 

254 

,'..'.  .■{27 
3.UI2 
1,  147 


7» 


(8) 

Total  pro.s.:; 
innome  exclud- 
mg  contribu- 
tions, gifts, 
grants,  et.   , 
ri-.vi\e.l 


J70S.  u:i 

VI.  1*1 1 

1  4<i,  ,tON 
-■71    S47 

l,.'i.S2.  3»9 

7".'.'.  't'i3 

2:1.  •.<4.i 

137.:ai 

1    llii,  !7.( 

."21. 'I.-.  1 

,'.7.  47> 


I 


S,  s.  s  I.I 

li.  2<I7.IN,.-, 
1.  140.  2*»y 

47."..  ,-,."iU 

I 

402.  ;il7   < 

i".    411.   7.:|      ■ 

2S-2.  (IO.S 

3  ,"..•!,,  KM 
'.»2>v. '.iji 


''- 

.  !»S7 

.'i  7s< 

.332 

3t>.  mv: 

6K 

.'d.'. 

l."7 

36f, 

<.l^7 

324 

1 ,  s'.i.-, 

U^ 

s.  "11 

'«M 

M,  9 If, 

t..  ."is|. 

■.v.: 

272, 

«,..,  1 

"    ls4. 

w  ,' 

4.'.ii. 

72.3 

2.  '.»si;, 

"■11 

2.  0»V.I,  41f> 

3,  204,  7113 
-"•I.  74H,  (l.>2 


1.20,'..  niH 

38.2G0 
014,  IM 


i 


f5>. 

Total  contribu- 
tions, gifts, 
grants,  eh   . 

reiTi\  e.| 


ilO' 


'I  otal  receipts 
in.  luiiiiis  contri- 
butions, gifts, 
l-Tants,  etc., 
n^-eived 


I 

T 


J!    27t.i,|1 
7 1  o.  722 

i..">41.0\><  I 
S3o,oii0 
M4,.,7i 

2.  222.  7>i;(  1 
4<«i.  (KKl  j 

1.  tU".  112   ' 

*>.  77!t.  iX".  ' 

III.  mill.  1100  ' 

'.«2.  :«»ii 


1,  37' i.  .«»>.<  , 

1    f07,  771    I 

i    11t2,  712 
I 

3,  (»i.t.,  (.70  I 

1.24t.  Ill]  j 

1,324,05,'-,  1 

1,S32,  997  I 

4.  .3C.3.  .'79 
I'.i.  47'.i.  241  '_ 

''.  S(,J.  CIS 

2.  o.^3.  ;«»7 

1.071.  138 
!,7oO,000 

I 

2.309,045  I 
17.",,  012 

I,;  no.,,  lao 
2.".'<,  rfi2 

2'2,7.«  1.911 

2.  .i(«l.  000 


1.  022.  (KW, 

2.  OH  I.  7.39  ! 


lfK.,005 


.3.  723.  434 


(11) 

Income  rank 

based  on 
total  receipts 
(column  10), 
contributions, 
gifts,  grunts, 
etc.,  rec<> ivcd 


(12.) 


I'.rio.I 


47G,  .'.73 


$  I .  '.»>2.  7.',7 
7'JG.  7-23 
1 ,  t\S7.  59C 
I,  101.  M7 
1 ,  >«96.  7M 
3,  022,  746 
423,  94.', 
I    'Vt2,  413 

10.  ISO.  S^^4 

Hi.  .',2I.!t.'.4 
Its'.i.  7,s7 

2  2^.V2.i2i 

2'!,  i,n,  <•«;  i 

I 

3.  i:i2.  tf2i  i 

3,  .M2.  22^*  i 

l.*V47.  lOS  ! 

I  '■,,  7;»9,  4<Ki 

2.  Il.s.OO.-,  I 

7.  iiful.  4tsJ  I 

I 
2ii.  los,  li,i 

i 

9.  f,l, -,.(!.% 

3.  7.S0  3.32 

2,  421,  4.'19 

1.  139,  6.V3 
1,907,  .360 

3,  i9f,.  :m 

2,  070,  ,110 

21,  .".IS.  f.H 
31S.  478 
2".".  312.  2K1 
2,  772,  .'Kl;, 
.',.  4s4.  920 
2.  072,  7h» 
.'  *««;t.  2;'<1 


2,  234,  481 

1,  204,  7f>3 

.3  ',,  4r2,  0.'* 

1.  -■0'..  I  OS 

514.833 
914,164 


337  1951  througli  1900 

450  1956  through  1900 

358  1956  through  1960 

417  19,i2througl]1960 

345  1951  through  I960 

281  1961  through  1960 

4fvi  1956  through  1960 

363  1951  tlu-oilgh  1900 

120  Itt.'.l  through  15*10 

11.',  19.M  throiigli  HitiO 

I 

421.  19."ki  ihroii.li  I'.NiO 

i 

.■^14  ,   l9ol  Ibtough  I9tifl 
62  I  19.M  througli  19<« 

273  ,  19,M  through  l<)»« 

252  I  1951  through  IMXI 

3CI   I  I9S1  through  i960 

80  j  1951tlirou!:lil9fi»> 

323  i  1951  through  iHfio 

151  19.Mtlin.iij:h  I9l>0 

W  r.<.'i»,  thri)Ui;h  I'.ii'O 

i 
i 
j 

130  ;  19.'.l  Ihroupli  HtfiO 

245  19,M  througli  V.m 

310  .  19.'.3tlir<»UKh  1900 

411    ,  19,-3  through  I960 


343 

270 
327 


1951  Uirough  1960 
1951  through  liro 
I9,'>1  through  19'i0 


57,  19,"il  through  19t"<l 

495  1956  through  19iVt 

37  197i2  through  19i,ii 

291  1953  throinch  liulo 

19.3  j  1 9.'1  through  )tjf« 

32',  I  1951  tlirough  I960 

18<*  19.M  through  I9ii0 


315 
269 

29 


403 
479 


1953  through  1960 
1952  through  I960 
1951  through  19H0 

HC".  through  V.Wt) 

1954  through  1960 
1057  through  1960 


i  ■"-.; 


',    'I 


1 


.1^     y 


.It 
i:. 


I:  tl 


w 


-.1 

K~ 

t 

1 . 

.  If..; 

h 

•2 
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July  23 


Foondatlon 


MARYLAND 

Beynolds,  Zachary  Smith,  Trust. 

Care  of  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co..  13  South 
St..  Baltlmare2,  Md.  See  North  Carolina  IL^ting  for 
data. 

Straus,  Aaron  and  LflUo,  Foundation,  Ine 

1  South  Howard  St.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Toandat  ion - 

400  Commonwealth  .\ve.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hyams,  Godfrey  M.,  Trust 

294  Washlngt(m  St.,  room  1105,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
Hyams,  Sarah  A.,  Fond,  Inc 

294  Washington  St.,  room  1105,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
Bpauldlng-Potter  Cliaritable  Trusts. 
Spaulding,  Huntley  N.,  Charitable  Trust. 
Spaotding,  Harriet  M.,  Charitable  Tmst. 

Care  of  Fidudair  Trust  Co.,  10  Post  Office  Squarp,  Bos- 
ton 5,  Mass.    See  New  Hampshire  listing  for  data. 

MicincAS 

American  Box  Board  Co.  Foimdation 

Old  Kent  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Grand  Kapids  2,  Mich. 
Besser  Foimdation 

Care  of  Bejsser  Co.,  Alpena,  Mich. 
Breech,  Ernest  &  Thclma,  Foundation 

The  American  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
Burroughs  Foundation. 

6071  2d  Ave.,  Detroit  32,  Mich.    See  Illinois  listing  for 
data. 
Clirysler  Fond _ 

341  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Detroit  31,  Mich. 
The  Cranbrook  Foundation 

Lone  Pine  Kd.,  Bloomfleld  Hills,  Mich. 
Cunningham  Drug  Co.  Foundation, _ 

1927  12th  St.,  Detroit  16,  Mich. 
Detroit  Steel  Corp.  Charitable  Trust 

Care  of  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  660  Woodward  Ave, 
Detroit  2«,  Mich. 
Dow,  Herbert  H.  and  Grace  A.,  Foundation 

315  Post  St.,  Midland,  Mich. 
The  RPH  Foundation _.. 

6233  Concord  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Earhart  Foundation 

902  First  NatiOTial  Bldg..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Federal-Mogul-Bower  Bearings,  Inc.,  Charitable  Trust  Fund. 

Care  of  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 
Ferry,  D.  M.,  Jr.,  Trostee  Corp 

2124  Guardian  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Fink,  George  R.  and  Ellse  M.,  Foundation 

3045  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Fund 

The  American  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
Ford,  Benson  and  Edith,  Fund 

1400  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Ford,  Eleanor  Clay,  Fund 

1400  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ford,  Henry  and  Anne,  Fund 

1400  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Jford,  Walter  and  Josephine,  Fund 

1400  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Ford,  William  and  Martha,  Fund 

1400  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

Fruehauf,  Roy,  Foundation,  Inc.. 

lOMO  Harper  Ave.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 
Gcrber  Baby  Foods  Fund 

406  Stote  St.,  Fremont,  Mich. 
Gordon,  Josephine  E.,  Foundation 

IM  Taylor  Ave.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
Herrick  Foundation 

8456  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Hudson- Webber  Foundation... 

iaO«  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Joy,  Helen  Newberrv,  Fund 

25<)6  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  .Mich. 
The  Kanzlcr  Fund 

1700  United  Artists  Bldg.,  Detroit  2C,  .Mich. 
Kellogg,  W.  K.,  Foundation 

250  Champion  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
W.  K.  Kellofrg  Foundation  Trust 

250  Champion  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mieh. 
The  Kmge  Foundation 

2727  2d  Ave.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 
McCarthy,  ^rry,  Foundation 

6250  Woodward  jVve.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
McGregor  Fund 

2486  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Midi." 

Mott,  Charles  Stewart,  Foimdation 

1401  East  Court  St.,  Flint  2,  Mich. 

Mueller  Brass  Foundation 

1925  Lapeer  Ave.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
National  Foundation  of  Rochester,  Mich 

Care  of  National  Twist  Drill  A  Tool  Co.,  Adininistratiou 
Bldg.,  RocbCBter,  .Mich. 


(1) 


Gross  sales  or 

receipts  from 

business 

activities 


(2) 


Gross  profit 

from  business 

activities 


$.'>4r>,  138 


$21,540 


90,657 


51,718 


949,083 


(3) 


Il)t(  r<'st 

X'UC'l 


! 


I 

1.  101,  l-vJ  1 

1.  if.i.i>7;  I 

217  :\'j  , 


,983 


,  iiJl) 


2:.'.i,  yj:  j 

11.  l.V.)  , 

32.1.  2^t7  I 

I 

3.T 'j:..'.  j 
a.'i.  441    . 

2'./7,  ^U.^  i 

4. ''22  I 

.i.  l.'i.'..  7i;2  i 

9.',  8(ii)  , 

13f),  IX  I 

13,  f.22  , 

72.  133 

I 
21.  72(i 

4r,.072 

1.947 

147,  .VM 

I 
10.  Mi4 

6.217,164 

i 

3,2N.,asC  I 
.32.-,,  45f,  '. 

1,973,748  I 
I 
24.'.  ^Of) 

4.?,  S21 

M,(i6h  , 

i 


(4) 


Divi.ien.ls 
reci'iveii 


$;.  Jl.i.  71  rj 

.",1.47 
1.,  :>.'.5.  SAS 

s.i:.  711 


(5) 


Rents  an'l 
riiViiltie.s 
rcci'lveil 


$:.oii,.Tj2 

3.971,409 
1.370 


82. 062 

4.1.  2i.y 


3"Jh,  94«i 
23.'.,  390 


3.  y.'J,  3;.' 
.v..  3'J."   I . 

t 
■    I"!    773  ,. 

1!  ■  -IJ  ! 

1,  r.i  \.x;:>  !. 


243,  726 


1.012.737  ' 

I 

;  .'.<  i,  34'.< 
I 

M,.  4,Vi   , 

I 
.'I'.'.  IIU2  , 

I 
7JI,9<'tf^ 

IV..,  li.y  I 

1^2.  "21    I. 
I 
I 
7'.  .'«<» 

3liv,  2:11   I 

3.".4,  7.^.2  |. 

CO.'i.  (n*.!  I 

■  t  .•«>>. '-«!  '. 

1   fMfi,  693  I- 

.".46.529  |. 

lit.  ."-If. 

7,  938,  1S3 

4l,f.7r,.  (a; 

■>.".  24.  uf.<; 

J(i\  43s 

;i,IJi7,f.".2 

1 1.  420,  'J72 

311.  36.S 

2,nr>i 


1,320 
136 
136 
136 


51h 


Totul  Clin 
(<>r  I'ls-i  I 
from  s.il(' 

of  ;ISS»  I.s 


$l(r2,  72». 

V^,08h 
3. 802. 17t, 
1.143.0I"..'. 


I 


f4..-*il) 


97.". 

>r.,  4h.'.i 

11,441 

41,,'.3"-. 


I 


Ol«l.i..'7 

(4271 

780,  73v 

I 
13,297  I 

j:i8,  Mr.  j 

688,  (f42  I 

2,814,161  I 

26,  04.'. 

474.  '.'« 

«i.  r,2i 
83»;.  i.'t-' 


536,293 

1 

N943, 

'-17 

i         ^^- 

204 

1 

1 

7u 

1 

1       ].-M.', 

i 

720 

i 



751 

411  : 

10.-. 

!C3 

12.-. 

.'4."  i 

9,391 

'..44  [ 

i 

2,  682, 

t 

2"J«s 

342 

3,289 

21H  1 

<.m,7s.'. 

12,  73« 

318 


1962 


r 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

ScHKDCLE  l.~Gro9areccipU.  52i /oundationt-Con^nued 
[Source:  Documents  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  m  Siudl  Bostoeas] 


14445 


i-WUUd^lliitl 


II  -Mn  !  A  V  D 


C) 


Otii.  1 


(8) 

1  o  till  gros<i 
Income  exclud- 
ing oontribu- 
tioQs,  gif!,v, 
grant":,  et/-  , 
rtirlvi-il 


Ke>-n<.l.l-,  /,ui,.ir\  .^iiinti,  Tru<t 
("  ri     '  "■ 


r.  of  M,  rcaiitilc  S  ife  D.iM.sit  &  Tru^t  C,     n  Soii'h 
.■;t     lialtiiiion  2,  M  J.    .<oe  .\orih  Caroiii,,.  Iimiu*  for 


.'^tr.,ii~.  .\;»rf.r   ind  Lillie,  Foiiri.l  iii,>n   Inc 
1  -.<iilli  ll.iwar.i  Sf  .  lijlniiiure  1,  M.].  "" 


It'.vfrin  Fi.iin.l  ,|jon 

4011  (■onini..nw.:ilih  \\r.,  H.iston.  Maja" 

rr.varTi<.  (;(«jfri  y  .M,  Tru.st  .. 

2W  Wikshiii^ton  .<t.,  rcv.ni  lloV'B«rton  8""Miiss."' 
ir.vam^  c.ir;,h  \.,  Fun,!.  I„r_         '  ^^    '     '^^ 


^      2M4  W.isliiriKton  St.,  f'Kim'ifii.v  iioetun'hVrLss 

>paiil.!irie-I'otter  ClKiritaMe  Trusts. 
>l'aiil.!iiie.  IluntU-y  N..  CharitiiMe  Trucf 
-.■iiilliiU".  Iliirriel  .M  .  ("harilat  Ip  Tru«I 

(  ..'<  of  Ki.iiiciary  Trust  Co.,  10  post  omcr  .Squ.rp  Bos- 
ton  .'.,  M.i.sa.    See  .Vcw  Ilunii«hire  listing  fur  d.ti. 

Amervan  Box  BoMd  Co    Fotin.i  itioD 

OM  Kent  n.ink  A  Tru.^t  Co..  Or^n.l  HainaV..;  Mth"'" 
Bessir  loiin'iation 

("are  of  He<x>r  ('o  .  Alji.  na.' Mich'. 

I)r<<»ch.  FriK  .-t  <t  Tht'lma  Founlatton 

1  he  .Mnerican  IM  ,  I>o.irMri:,  Mich         

ilurTOUgli<  l-oundatiim 

''^'^iltV  '^"^■'  ^'*''"""''  ^-'  ^^'  ''•  ''^■*"  I'"""'-  l>--"ng  for 
("l.ry-il.r  Fiin-l 

., ,  ■*"  ^'"-"^^a.  has,  Us  .^vp^Vi)JtVoVt'3i,'^Y^c'h 

1  111'  (  rant.roolt  Koumiation... 

Ixine  Pine  Rd  ,  Bloomfleld  HilL*.  MUJi 

(  unniiighiun  Drug  Co..  Koun.lation 

1927  12th  .'Jt.  Detroit  16,  Mich.    

I>.  Iroit  .<t..,l  r„rp.,  CharlUihle  Trust 

(-  ar,'  of  .Vati(jnal  Bank  of  Detroit,  WO  Woo.iw  ard  Art ' 
I 'etroit  26,  -Mich.  "' 

I>ow.  H. tIm  rt  H.  and  (irare  A.,  Foundation 

.      31.',  I'nst  ,<t..  Midland,  Micii.     '"^'^■-   

Ihi'  FPU  Foundation 

8233  Concord  .\ve.,  Detroit,  .Mich. 

1  .irtiirt  Foiin.jatlon. 

I-    1*^-',  •■,'.' "  ^"'"ioMl  BWp  ,  .^nn".*i-"rKM-V.\Vlcii.  

'    ,'^'!:     )'v".':".^'",'"C.^''^'''".*?.'  '"<■••  <"harltaMe  Tnist  Fund 
F. 


*■  ■'^'^''i^""'^*'  ^^^  °'  Detroit,  Detrelt  32,  Mich. 


F.  rry.  D    M.,  Jr.,  Tnistee  Corp 

2124  (iii.inliiin  Blilg.,  D-troit  26, 
fink,  (.eorge  R.  and  Ellse  M  ,  Four 


Mich. 

_,     ,  Foim<latlon 

t-     ^':  l'<  noliscot  BMg..  Detroit  2H,  Mich. 
Ford  .M(.for  Co.  Finid 

,,     J^  American  Kd.,  Dearixirn,  Mich. 
J-or'l,  Benson  and  Edith,  Fund 

14<10  Buhl  Bldg.,  DeUoit  26,  .Ml"ch. 

for.l.  Kleanor  Clay,  Fund  .. 

1400  Huhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  .\ilch. 
I  orl,  Henry  and  Anne,  Fund 

1400  Huhl  Bldg.,  Detjoit  2. 

lor-l,  Wrtlter  and  Jo.ierhlne,  Fund 


lldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mieh. 


14110  Buhl  Bldf.,  Deu-olt  26,  .Mich.' 

Ford,  William  and  Martha,  Fund 

1400  Buhl  Bldg..  Detroit  2fi.  Midi.' 

Imehauf.  Koy.  Foundation,  Inc 

10940  Hari*r  Ave.  Detroit  32.  Micii.  

'>ert*r  Bal.y  Foods  Fund... 

^     405  folate  St.,  Fremont,  .\fuh.  

f'onlon,  Joso[)iiine  K.,  Foundation 

154  Taylor  Ave.,  Detroit  2,  .Mich. 
I  li  rr  i(  k  Foumiatlon . 

34.V,  renobs<«t  Blilc.  Detroit  26,  .Mich! 

lIu<l!«or-\\ebUr  Foun.lation 

120t.  W00.I  ward  Ave.  Detroit  20,  Mich.  

J"y.  11,  l.n  Xewljerry,  Fund 

.,.,    *'''*' l''""''«"ot  liklp,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
I  he  K.anrlcr  Fund 

!"<*'  'Ml!. il  Artists  liUlc,  Detroit  26,'. Vrich    " 

Keiiogp,  H.  K..  Foumlation 

...    *;'■<' 'li^'iiililion  St.,  Batiic  Crirli,  Mich. 
\\  .  k    KeU(i>.'p  Foimdation  Trust 

iVi  Chaiiii.ion  <t..  Battle  Cre,k,  Mkh. 
I  hi    Kn  <cc  Foundation 

2727  2<1  Ave.,  Detroit  ,32,  -Mull.    

-McCarthy,  Jtrry.  Foundation 

•''2.V)  Wmxlward  Ave,  Detroit  2.  .Mich. 
McOregor  Fund 

2486  National  Bank  Bldg.  D«>troitM.. Mieh. 

Mott,  Charles  Stewart,  Foimdation   . 

1401  East  Court  .'Jt  ,  Flint  2,  Mieh. 
Mueller  Hrits-s  Fouiidatkm 

1925  Lapeer  Ave..  Port  Huron.  Mich. 

National  Foundation  of  Rochester,  Mkh  _ 

Care  of  National  Tyrlst  DrfH  A  Tool  Co  .  Aiimlntetra-' 
tion  Bldg.,  Rochester.  Mich. 


CV'III- 


-4)10 


$\628 

83,987 

507,  .sro 

.5*.  vjV, 


3.oSl,G.".7 


49t'.  3-. 


f.T.  &.-k; 


9.'.n 

042,  074 


78 

5,  .33f, 

1.077,  .'^  I 

1,. Ml,  068 

1,  429,383 

152,  122 

121,r.,".5 

2,  llh 

•'.744 


I 


44,  442   , 

233.000   '• 

i 

3<'.,  532.  230  I 

2.'«.300  I 

cs  j 

I 
3.  2f«7,V'.h  I 

227,240  I 

29,115  i 

351 

1 


(5) 


Total  ooDtribu- 

UOBS,  gifts, 

crants,  etc., 

rec<'ivpd 


(101 


I     Tojal  retf  ipts 
j  including  contri- 
I     buttons,  gifts, 
j      gritnts,  etc., 
!  reci'ived 


(ii; 

Income  rank 

based  on 
total  receipts 
(column  10), 
contributlon.s, 
gifts,  grant* 
etc.,  received 


(12; 


I'eriod 


1951  through  luett 
1«51  throngb  1(*00 

lau  throi^  iseo 

1951  tbroQgh  1960 


1952  through  IWO 
1951  throogb  1960 
1951  through  1960 

1953  through  19i'.f> 
1951  through  i960 
1»S2  throogh  1900 

1954  throngh  l»<u 

1951  through  1900 
1052  through  19<>0 
1951  throng  h  1900 
1953  through  1960 
W5I  through  1900 
MSfi  through  1960 
1«51  through  1900 
1S51  throngh  I960 
IftSl  throocfa  1900 
1K3  through  1900 
1951  throagh  19i'i0 
1963  ttetMiirh  19«0 
IKI  throagb  neo 
1953  threoKli  l9iX) 
1951  through  1900 
I95lihroaghl9>i0 
1«51  throogh  I9G0 
1951  through  IMKi 
1951  through  1960 
1951  through  1900 
1951  through  15*60 
19S1  throuKli  1900 
lasi  Ihroufh  1960 
19S1  throttgli  1960 
1951  through  1960 
1864  throaKb  IMO 
1961  UuxKich  1910 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -^  HOUSE 

Schedule   1. — Gross  receipts:  522  foundaliot\s — Continued 
[Source:  Documents  submitted  to  tlie  Select  Comnilttee  rjn  Small  Business) 


FoundiUion 


MicuiG  AS— continued 


'iKl  Locust  J't.,  St. 


.   rariloo.  Elsa  V .,  Foundation 

\ra  West  Park  Dr.,  Midland,  Mich. 
Jlclm  Foundation 

9(»2  First  National  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor,  Micb. 
Sackner,  Wade  E.  and  Viola,  Foundation 

Care  of  Warner-Norcross  ft  J^dd,  300  Micliipan  Trust 
BldR.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich, 
rpjohn,  W.  E.,  Unemployment  Trustee  Curp 

301  Henrietta  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
W(l)l)i'r,  Eloiscand  Richard,  Foundation 

1206  Woodward  Ave.,  lltti  floor,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Whirlpool  Foundation.. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
The  Whiting  Foundation        

90«j  Citizens  Bank  BliI;;..  Flint  'J,  .Midi. 

MI.\Ni;.SOT.\ 

Hill.  I^ouis  W.  and  Maud,  Family  Foundation  ..   ..    

West  500  First  National  Bank  Bldp..  .«t.  I'aul  1,  .Minn. 
I  Formel  Foundation .        . 

.\ustin,  Minn. 
Ordean,  Albert  and  Ix)ui.';e,  Charity _ 

312  West  SuiHjrior  St.,  Duluth  2,  Minn. 
Tozer  Foundation 

Care  of  First  Trust  Co.  of  St.  I'aul,  St.  I'aul  1,  Miim. 
Walker,  T.  B.,  Foundation,  Inc 

1121  Hennepin  Ave.,  Miimeat>olis  3,  Minn. 
Weyerhaeuser  Foundation,  Inc 

W-2191,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  I'aul  1,  Minn. 
W  ildcr,  Amherst  If.,  Founilation .^     

S.'jo  Washington  St.,  St.  I'aul  2,  .Minn. 

MISSOIRI 

Jfilieus»T-BiLScli  Charitable  TriLst 

Care  of  St.  f^ouis  I'nion  Trust  Co.,  .MO  I.o(u.'~l  St.,  .-t. 
Ijouis  1,  Mo. 

Tlli'wett,  Parsons,  Memorial  Fund 

911  I>ocu.st  St..  St.  Louis  1.  Mo. 

Brown  Shoe  Co.,  Charitable  Trust 

Care  of  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  C' 
Louis  1,  Mo. 

1  )anforth  Foundation . . ,   

835  South  8th  .St.,  St.  Louis  2,  .Mo| 

FalstafT  Foundation 

."iOSO  Oakland  Ave.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 
Ciaylord,  Clifford  Willard,  l-jjundation 
111  North  4th  St.,  St.  I>ouis  2,  Mo. 

Hallmark  Educational  Foundation.. 

26th  and  McOee  Trallicway,  Kan.sas  City  i.  Mo. 

Loase,  CarricJ.,  Fund 

1002  Insuraiiee  Exchange  Hl<lp.,  Kansas  City  S.-Mo 

I-ooso,  Ella  C.,  Fund 

1002  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,  Kansas  City's,  .Vfo. 

IxHise,  Jacob  L.,  Million  Dollar  Charity  Fund  Tni.st 

1002  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 
-May  Stores  Foundation,  Inc 

fiOl  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  1.  .Mo.  

MiDonneli  Aircraft  Corp.,  Foundation 

Care  of  St.  Louis  L  nion  Trust  Co.,  510  Ixxust  St     St 
Louis  1,  Mo.  ■ 

McDomiell  Foundation,  Inc 

Post  OfflceBoxSlfi,  St.  Louis3,  .vio. 

Mon.santo  Cliarltable  Trast 

Care  of  MonsantoChcmieal  Co..  800  .North  Lindbergh 
Blvd.,  St.  Ix)uis6fi,  Mo. 
M  illi;un  Rockhill  Nelson  Trust .... 

1114  Bryant  Bldg.,  Kjui.sjis  City.  Mo.  

Olin.  John  .M,  Trust 

Care  of  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co 
IxMiisl,  .Mo. 
Olin.  Spencer  T.,  Trust 

Care  of  St.  I/Oiiis  Union  Trust  Co.,  .MO  Locust  St     St 
lyouis  1,  Mo. 
Ralston  Purina  Cliiiritable  Fund. 

Care  of  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co.,  alO  Lo<iist  St     .St 
I.,ouis  1,  Mo. 
Sjieas,  John  W.  and  Elfie,  .Memorial  Fund  Trust 

Care  of  First  .National  Bank  of  Kan.sjis  Citv    Mo     14 
West  10th  St.,  Kanss»s  City  6,  .Mo. 
SiH-as,  Victor  E.,  Foundation  Tnist 

Cure  of  First  National  Bank  of  Kan.siis  Cilv"  Vio"  14 
West  10th  St.,  Kansas  City  fi,  .Mo 

Swinney,  Edward  F.,  Fund 

10(t»  Insurance  E.xchange  Bldg.,  Kansiis  City  ,1   Mo 

V\  ohl  Foundation 

IGOI  Washington  .\vc.,  St.  Loui.sV,  .Mo! 

^  NEBR.V.-4K.\ 

Cooper  Foundation 

325  Stuart  Bldg.,  Lincoln  8,  Nebr. 
Eppley,  Eugene  C,  Foundation,  Inc 

•2635  West  2<1  St.,  Hastings,  Nebr.     

J.  M.  .McDonald  Foundation,  Inc 

2(*5  West  2d  St.,  Post  Oflice  Bo\  m,  Hastings,  .\ebr."' 


(1) 


Oross  Siiles  or 

receipts  from 

business 

activities 


510  Ixxiist  St.,  .St. 


$16,  714 


(2) 


(Jro.is  profit 

from  business 

activities 


(31 


Diten-st 
rttTUiil 


111,773 
98,274 


t 


t.3i.  17'.i 


(U 


T)ivi'icn'l> 

nn  l\i  li 


»- 

1  Xl 

.(HI, 

\x: 

*»2. 

::a 

;tn: 

Ills 

1- 

U'.i 

f.i 

-•21 

J-* 

:.!..-, 

1,  tOs    t'lx 

■n.  iM 

1.0^',),  .\t7 
298.  r.  17 
i.tHt,  ItiM 

:,s.,  vjo 

CM    jTi. 

I 

-'.■><.  2'M   I 
■  I 

li.7  mV4 

2..-'0'i,  Til 
2t.,  '.CO 

.■fO.'i,  (■,_>".» 
77 ».  V,i9 
■J-^,  :)77 
2U.  'Xi,- 
112.  Itu 
2fio.  V.'7 

10,  Hri 
221.  \M 

2,  IMI.  'Ms 

•'to  o,").' 

?^,  71 «) 
1  17.  ..'^1 
It'i,  ri'i 

ai.i.io 


2i'i<i, '.'•-' 1 

74,  :^3 

93,  .*i23 

4,636,247 

3,816 

$1  ^'.l, '..-.) 

'.<72,  r.iT^ 
\sl   "11 

1   (C'l  ii.v, 

J,  j.Vi,  r,s<', 
Uii  rs 

l'!l.  497 

r..  •.'4:f  .^x- 

I   0(7   V14 

SI 'I,  V(7 

:  :f)s  ."»» 

i.»i  :i>.j 

.'i.  Ml,2,Vi 

:un.  717 

1  1 1. -J.  ^\2 
17  nin 

■]  7.  \\i2,  (YM 


1    VV1,  7».>   ' 

i;v,.  ';4,'; 

.■<',».■<,  ■>2.'; 

1  1 7s.  :w. 

1 1  7  '.77 
,V,I.  ',ifi7 


7.  >7 
I'V.'.  iJil 

1  s  I ,  t>W 

117. '..•Wl 

9,  ISO 

:a.  >-..\H 
.v'.x,  :Vii 

917.  710 

1M,  123 
56,  607 

l.n.x",,  519 


I 


July  23 


f.M 


Rents  .iii'l 
roy;illles 
ri'Ci'ivr'l 


Total  E;vin 
(or  lossi 
Iroin  <vile 

of  :l,v<<(s 


$14'..  7.16 
44.741 


2f),  h,b 

Xi\  710 

7i'i,  s7.' 

71,  lOr. 

lat.  !.v, 
■201  im 


2s  1,027 
Xi2.  2.V1 


!5s,  117 

.'i.V  1  22 

2,  73X,  101 


4, 643, 049 


$.'i3.  44)9 

2711, 

n.T.< 

s<ri 

'•Kl 

MS 

29 

<«»H 

22  301 

r^ 

121 

1  i>  17S ; 

2.  2<>t 

i.a"fl.  700 

no9  I 

1  r(7s  .T9t". 

(23,312  \ 
j 
II,  s97 

I 

(.•.,a37i' 

i 

m,  w.-,,  71s  I 

H,  79.3  I 

31.  73.'.  \ 

(».  4f.I^ 

2V3.  »vi  i 

7'»<  ! 

I 

21  >4.  .V.7  ' 

I2\37,-. 

luw,  17.'.  ! 
I 
(9,  ,11  4 1 

i 
4s9.  ,v.>; 

I 

7s9  4<»l 

i 
To.-.,  :«►!  \ 

2,  s»<i 

(.'.,  .VI   ■ 

(I,23'.i 

176,  2M 
l,6.'vS,  193 

12,025 
143, 617 

r4,813 
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Foundation 


MI<  MIc.W 


iiufiniicd 


rar.l«>.  KUi  r..  Foiiri'latlnn 

92:M\>m   I'ark  Dr.  Mi  !!  i;..!.  .\|  k  h     " 

lirltn  I  i.un.l  itl(.n 

^      i«i2  l-irM  .\ali..ii,.l  lil.lK  ;  ,-Min  Arl..,rV.Mi,"h 

.''ackr.rt,  \V:„1,.  K,  .'in.!  \  lol,-,,  Kniii,.|:,ii,,M 

(aie  of  W,,rnir  \,.r.r.,s.  ,^   ,In,l,|.  :m  .\I :,  l,iL-:>n  Tru- 
Hl'k'  .  <,r.i!i<>  H  i|,i,N  J.  ,\l],.li. 
t  pjolin.  W    K  .  Ufieni|.l..viTi..|it    I'msi^..- C,yii 

3111  lliriri.  II..  .-^t  ,  K  fi  ,i;i  .71...    \1i.!i 
\\<'M..T,  Fli.i^.  .,11,]  Ki.  >i.r.|,  K..iin.i,I;,,n 

r2(M,  \\,./K|»Mr,|  .\v,   ,  nil,  ii,<,r,  1(, rn.it  liVXThh 

"  liirliMxil  I-  uiiD't  iti.iii 

SI    J<>s«-|.h.  Mi<!i  

Tl.i    \\  hiMriL-   Fii.iii  !  ,1  ,..i 

'.«"    (   ;1.7.  IIS  Itniik   H;.|l'  .   l-|]nt2.  .Mi.ti   


\!  I  \  M 


^T^ 


II.:;.  I. ,.!),-  W    ru  ■!  M  ,,i.;,  r,r' -Iv  K,,|.:i  i  ,1  ,,;i 
;  Uipi  .•-I..  Hr.l   N  .,,.,1,.;  l;„,k  HMf  ,  .-t.  r,.,./l,  Mmn. 

I  Austin,  Minn  '   ""  ' 

dr.,!.'  .n.  ,M(  .  rl    in  i  I.(.in>..,  Cli  ,r:iv 

312  \\.-'  ,-i|wfiorS!  ,  l)iil.ji|i2,  Minn 
Tuzi  r  III'  ri.|  iiir.ii 

,,.  .[  '"  •:'  ',"-■',  T--''^'  <"   '■'  •-'    Pan!.  St,  P..ui  i.  .Miim:" 

1121  II.  n I,.  |..n  Ave  ,  .Minn.  .|..lis  3.  Minn 

\^  t  Jcrt;  1.  -ivir  ^|)':I^!  itu.n.  Ini' 

,,-,.^  -''."•,'■ ''"^',>'  '','""  ■'  '*-"'^  Hldr„"Ht,r,,;,Vi,  Mton," 

N\  11. |.  r.     \lI,ti,'lM    II    .    1  ,)■    II. i   .t;,.n 

a'.''  \N   --f.  uriim  >f  ,  ^1    )-i„lJ,  \Unn. 


'.10    I,«-  I!.-!    ft.,    .'^t 


.\nl..  11^  r  Hii-i  h  C,  ,ri!,,l.l,'  Trii-t 

('.in    (if  .~t     l<Mii«   IriKrti    1  nisi   (\ 
I/oiji'-  I.  M.I, 
Bh-wi'lt.  I'ur-Jiii-..  .Meniiiri,)  Kuril 

911  Ixi<!i-t  St  .  St,  I/..uis  1,  Mo.      

Bruwii  SIkm'  Co,.  Clmril,'!!.!.'  Trust 

C  ir..  i.f  SI     ly>iiis  I   ril<.(i    Tiiist   Ci.      -.lu  i^n-u^i  .vf      ".it 
I>ini^  I.  .M.i,  ■' 

Danfr>rth  1- ..iiii<l,iti<iii 

S3.'.  .<.>ii!!i  Kl;:l.tli  St  ,  .-t     l.,,iii-  .'    \li,  ' 

Falrfaff  K.iuii.lation. 

iO.Vi  Oakl.tiHl  Av,',.  .-I     I.,iiii-  in    M,,       

Oaylonl,  ("Iitlorl  >MII:tr.!,  K..iir!  lat'ion 

lU  .\..rth  Ki.urth  St  ,  .--t    I.,,iji~  j,  \\,,  ' 

H.-illnifirk  K'liiiMtioMMl  K..iiii.|,ii..n 

2.MI1  ;in.|  Mc<  ii .'  'I  r,ii;ii  »  ,,\ .  K  ,,n~,iv  (•|l\  s    yV,i 

T,<v.s<-.  (•  irrii   J.,  Kiiri'l  .      .-       . 

10"2  IiiMinn...  K\,  ,i,.np'  HMt'^,  K  ,ViiV.iV  CiiV  >.""\iL 

l^nrrv,  y\:  1  (■  .  Kiui'l .     •  -      . 

I         I11112  Iii-ur.iHv  K,\'  !i.,i,',-,'  Hi.li.'  ,  k'.nvu.  (-[t'vy'Mo" 

Ix>ov.  Jrif-rih  1,.,  Mi||i,.ti  l>..|l(r  Chuntv  Kiiii.i   I  ru-^t 

ILI112  IiiMjraiU'.    Kx.  Iniii:.    HMt'  .  K,,ns.i,-.  Uitv  ,'    Mo" 

M.iy  .<t..r.  -  l'..un<lHlx>n,  lix- 

]  .  1.1  (liui-  >t  .  St    l.i.iiiv  I.  \;,.  

MeDoiineil  ,\irrraft  C..r[i,.  Koun.latli.n 
!  ('ire  (if  St     I»nlK  I  iii.ni    Irust  Co,,  510  l,,KU-t  St     St 

I  l^.ui-  1.  Ml.  .,       . 

I  Mc-I^onn.  II  Ki.un<ii>ti«>M,  Inc 

1  I'wM   Olli.r  Hn\,'.l.,,  St,  I„,iii-:i.  Mo. 

'  Nf.. II -1,11 1(1  Charitahl*'  Tnisf    . 

t'lir..  ..f  .MiMi-^iii.tii  Cli.niiral  U.i,,  s(K»  ,\..rth   LbKiljercli 
I  Hlvl  .  St ,  ly.iiisti*.,  .Mo, 

:  ^\  illi  nil  UiM'khill  Ni'1-.i.ii 'I'ru-t 
I  1114  Hr\  lilt  Hl'lif  ,  Kansas  Cilv.  Mo. 

1  ( iliii,  I.iliii  ,M  .  Ti  ii,-! 

('  ir«     if  ^t     I»ni>-  I  lu.m   liu.st  Co.,  .Ml)  I.i.i  u-t  St     8» 
l.'iui-  1,  .\|.i,  ■' 

I  •"'liii.  S|..'ii  ',  r  T  .  Tni'^t 

j  I     .1:.       ..f    .--I         IxiUl^      1      Il|l,n       I    r|,^l      (',,    ^     -|,,     I.,,,.,, ..J      v.(      "<'(" 

'  l/<iui^  1 ,  .Ml)  ■' 

j   l;.iKi..ii  I'l..  111,1  Clia,'!!.,!,:,   Villi. 1 

!  Ca-i    ,1'  M,   1.0I1LS  I  nil. II  Tiiisl   Co,,  .MO  l.nijst  Sl'si 

I.'.iii-  I .  M...  '       ' 

I  Si-ra.;.  .lolii  \V,  HM.l  Klli<-.  MeiiKirial  Fund  Trii~t 
I  (  .ir.'  of   Kir-;    Naiioiiil    Hank   of  Kail^.i-  Ci'v.   Mo      14 

'  \^i -I  iHih  St.  kansiks  Ciiv  fl.  Mo. 

Sjw  ',v    \i,  I,,,   K  .  K(.iii|.|,iti,,n  Trust      ,, 

I  ("ai..  o'  Kirsi   NrtiioiiHl  limik  of  Kan-as  <'n\,  Mo     i4 

\\.--l  luih  Sr  .  Kii'isa- Citx  f).  Mo. 

swinney.  IMwar.l  K  .  Kiind 

1IIU2  IiKiiriuii.   K,\i  han;.'!-  lillfr,,  Kansas  Ciiv  .'.Mo 
I  W  ohl  Kiiiii  il.iMon 
I  Hilil  \\    L-l;liiK!..ii    \v.    ,  St,   I.otiiv  3,  Mo. 


n 


Otlii  r  ici^jme 


NKHKA-RA 

Coop,  r  Koiinilal  ion . 

32.',  Stii.irt  liMir  .  I.inooln  s,  S.'t.r. 
'^'PPl'V,  Ki.^'ciie  (',,  FoutKlation,  Inc.. 

26;<5  W.st  2.1  St  ,  Hastliijrs,  Nebr. 
J.  M    Mil  tonaki  Kotin.iatlon.  Inc 

2i>3o  W  .St  21  St  ,  I'oNt  Offloe  Box  722,  Hastings,  Nebr. 


$1N  1U2 

rs 

S.'..  ,'.03 

4S.3,  KUt 

.3.'*fi.  953 

4.  >)'■. 

642.679 

779,  02<i 
1.3.  21»~ 
21,  19'   . 

2s.-.  44;. 

>I    I 

I 
s,  2.".s 

2.  .'.23 

3 

Is,  9112 

1X2.  49«-. 

23.  0711 

hA.\/M  j 

' I 

42,  070 


28,ft3S 
173,386 


.v..  217 

2,533 

269 


41.004 

7,583 

3Q2.390 


(8) 

Total  fross 

inionic  exclu.l- 

Inff  contribu- 

tion.«,  fifts, 

FTanls,  etc,, 

ri'.'ciTi'.l 


(9) 


Total  coBtnl.u- 

tionj,  gifts 

ftrants,  efi   , 

riT<.iT('d 


(Kii 


Total  recfiiits 

inchKlnip  (.i^)iitri- 

butions,  frifts, 

grants,  etc, 

rcifivi'.i 


Jl 

.■,lkS 

717 

1 

.'.13 

7(,)9 

723 

«N,'« 

7 

24.-.. 

.viO 

2 

7s,";. 

ir:i 

551. 

S5I 

9.  77.3.  '..50  . 
1 ,  9->.  057  j 
.3,  12.-.  1-1 
1.24.3,  ll'-i  L. 

7,  Ws,  49^  !' 

I 
K.4,  771    i 

I 

r,  i(*i,  V..J  .  . 


) ,  .'A«.  h23 
19>«.  739 

-".,  StCI.OTO 
368.013 
1.523.S:J  , 

774,  3tig 
1 .  32^  (w7  '; 

i,t>i<i.a*,i  I 

333,740  , 
SOS,  791  I 
.186,  3&9  ■ 

707, 2U1  ) 
278.678  I 

5,888.  r.f,l   I 
1,071.  S72 

91 j. 072 

:ui.:u\s 
i."-i.  itii  : 


S7.  .32S 

1,005,506 
2,060,510 

5, 275, 224 
4,744,0U 
I,607,S3S 


$.'..  89,\01C  I 
I 

1,46.'.,  2f.9  ' 

63,701  j 
2,  709.  251  t 
1,500,852 


11 

»>>- 

429 

1 

123.007 

113 

90f. 

72, 

ni7 

1. 

f.77, 

S2«i 

4  2K.,  529 

481 

i.r7.s.«)0 

I 

8,327,086  I 
1,166,455  I 
2,208,736 
1  490,  300 

3.265 


1,827,366 

2,868,000 

760, 675 
4,364,865 

4f.,  736 

I 

113,339  ! 
00,878 
1 , '^Ol .  .'•00  I 
575,055 
235,500 


6,601.4M 
4.074.833 


1 


Jl.  31^.747  I 

I 

:,4;is,72.j 

Is9,  .  127   j 

7.  24.'i,  .-iOQ  j 

2.849,104   ! 

I 

3.  2fi!.102   . 

! ,  7>.  1  49 


21.  inn,  37;. 
3,  05i,rH;4 
3,  2.39,  ns: 
1,24.3.  lie. 
7.  730.  .'jI.-i 
1.  M2.  .'.'.f.i 
7,  IfiO.  ftf^', 

i  9".'.',  Os7 

1.600,314 
1.873.739 

;JN2hh,  I.'jH 
1,534.468 
3.  732,  588 
.'k  2C4,  509 
1,328,657 
1,6M,34(1 
333,740 

2,  oao,  157 

3,  4.14,  389 

1.  £.27,  966 
4.643.543 

.V  935, 397 
1.18';,  211 

S*:2.550 

2.  11.'..  li-,8 

731.216 

322.828 

1,005.566 
2, 6h0. 516 

6,r^2^4 

10.34fi.K0 
5.682.  731 
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(ii; 

Income  rank 
l.a-sed  on 

total  rei-eipts 

(column  111  I 
contributions, 

pifts,  primts, 
ct<\,  received 


(12; 


P,  no 


3S6  1951  tlirouph  1960 

159  1951  through  1960 

317  195.3  throutrb  1960 

163  1951  throurh  1960 

288  1951  through  1960 

265  1953  throuph  I960 

355  19,'i2tlirouph  IfHii) 

58  19.'i2tlirouyli  I;«-,o» 

277  1951  through  liiOi) 

267  1951  throiigli  I'jcn 

401  1951  throuRli  19011 

154  1951  through  I!**) 

351  1951  throoich  l9)io 

166  1951  tbromrh  19«i 


20s  19.-.3tlirouj;1i  llh-Ki 

3«6  1951  throuRh  m,l 

349  1953  throufh  1960 

27  1951  through  19(i0 

373  1954  through  IMO 
a46  1951  through  1960 
199  1951  throusta  19r,<3 
383  1961  through  I9fi0 
357  1951  through  l9fHl 
*!ti  1951  through  lOlH) 
297  1951  tbrouph  19f,0 
256  1951  throupb  I960 

374  1951  through  1900 
22s  1»S1  through  1900 

186  19Slthrougli  lOfiO 

400  1951  through  19»i0 

427  1951  through  I*-) 

322  l»53throug1i  19<in 

456  1961  tlirough  Wa) 

494  1962  through  190U 


433 

298 


1951  through  I960 
1951  through  I9<M 


197      19S2  Ibroogh  1900 


117 
190 


1961  through  I960 
1 9S2  through  I960 


•i 
» 

I 
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Foundation 


MKBRAac  A— continued 

Swtuuon,  Carl  and  Caroline,  Foundation ,  Inc 

laoi  Douglas  i^t..  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 
Wooda  Charitable  Fund,  Inc. 

Telephone  Bide,  Lincoln  1,  Nohr.    i^^e  Illinois  listint  hx 
dAt«. 

NKVARV 


FK'isrhmann,  Max  C„  Fnundutton  »( N'i'\^ula 
15  Kast  bl  St..  Kwiu,  N»  v. 


StmuKUttK.  lH»tter,  riiarlti*!'!*'  Tmsl*  — 
M  North  Mattt  i^.,  (\tneord,  N .It. 

v«t|muMtt)t.  HunUey  N.,  rharttaMo  I'm:*! . 
Concord,  N.H.,  aiul  Hottton,  Mh!«. 

f^lMuMiait.  Harriet  M..  Charital>k>  Tni'«t  . 
CnncortI,  SMI.,  and  Dostoit,  Ma.^;*. 


NKW  «KR»KT 


Itorrlon,  Mary  Owth,  Momorlul  Fuiuidation     

Rumson,  N.J. 
Fuld,  Helene,  Health  Foundiktion 

S9  Fuld  St.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
I<add,  Kate  Macy,  Fund 

744  Broad  St.,  room  901,  Newark  2.  N.J. 
Kipple,  Fannie  E.,  Foundation 

744  Broad  St.,  Newark  2,  N.J. 
Turrell  Fund 

iOO  North  Arlington  Ave,  East  Oningp,  \.J. 
Victoria  Foundation,  Ino _.. 

2.'>3  Ridgewood  Ave,  tJlcn  Ridgf,  N'.J. 

NKW    YORK   CITV 

AUon,  Vivian  B.,  FouiKlution,  Inc 

680  .Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.V. 
Altman  Foundation.. _ 

361  5th  Ave.,  New  York  IH,  .\'.Y. 
American  Inteniatiouiil  Association  for  Economic  i  Social 
Development 

30  Rockefeller  I'laza,  .New  York  JH,  N.Y. 
Astor,  Vincent,  Foimdation 

405  Park  Ave.,  New  York  A',  .N.  Y. 
A  vak>n  Foundation _ _ 

713  Park  .\vc.,  New  York  21,  N.V. 
Baird,  David,  Josephine,  and  W infield,  Foundation,  Inc 

65  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 
Baird,  Winfleld,  Foundation 

65  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 
Baker,  Oeorge  F.,  Trust _ 

2  Wall  St..  New  York  5,  .N.Y. 
Bay,  Charles,  Ulrick,  and  Josephine,  Foundation,  Inc 

I  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 

Benenson,  Robert  and  Nettie,  Foundation 

II  West  42d  St.,  New  York  36.  N.Y. 

Tl»e  Bodman  Foundation 

In  care  of  Morris  &  McVeigh,  60  Wall  St.,  New  York  5, 
N.V. 
Bollingen  Foundation.  Inc 

140  Ea.st  52d  St.,  .New  York  21.  .N.Y. 
Booth  Ferris  Foundation.. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 
Borden  Co.  Foundation,  Inc 

a.'iO  Madison  Ave,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Brez  Foundation 

488  Madison  Ave.,  .New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Bronfman,  Samuel,  Foundation,  Inc.     

375  Park  Ave.,  .N'ew  York  22,  N.Y. 
The  Brookdale  Foundation 

30  East  40th  St.,  12th  floor.  .New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Calder,  Louis,  Foundation 

5H9  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17.  .N.Y. 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York... 

589  6th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  .N.Y. 
Cameele  Endowment  for  International  Peace 

United  Nations  Plaza  and  19th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching     . 

689  6th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Foundation 

1  Chase  Manhattan  Plata,  New  York  15,  N.Y. 
Cheatham,  Owen,  Foundation 

375  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
China  Medical  Board  of  New  York,  Inc 

30  East  60th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Clark  Foundation. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N . Y . 
Commonwealth  Fund 

1  F^t  75th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.*". 
Council  on  Economic  &  Cultural  Aflaln,  Inc 

630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  30,  N.Y. 
Dodge,  Cleveland  H.,  Foundation,  Inc 

300  Park  Ave.,  New  York  23,  N.Y,  ■ 
The  Duke  Endowment 

30  RockcfeUer  Ptora,  New  York  M^  N.Y. 


(1) 


Oross  sales  or 

receipts  from 

business 

activities 


(2) 


Gross  profit 

from  business 

activities 


138.128 


(»3a  74.^) 


70, 


32,868 


23,715 


(3) 


interest 
rati' 1  vol 


tl3»,  (VVl 


3.4I.V%9 

X  ll.s 

2,.'.1\  W9 
1.  -STM,  TV. 
1.  (M'.».  77,1 

1 1 1.  s(rj 


:* 

ir.t 

I'j-J 

'JH.i 

\i'j 

(■,17 

•Mt 

l.M 

2,KU, 

:i79 

1,012. 

:.9.-, 

2,VJ.\ 

1M9 

\.rm. 

190 

71. 

vjr> 

(4) 


nivliicnils 
rcwivfil 


W'.'.OIO 

2I>»..  204 
Itk!.  \S^ 

:rj.'.  .v,i 

1,  Kri,  S.-7  I 
J5,H>,i7,  Kh 

2.n.-.-,,  11.-,  I 

I 
l^.  "13 

•i.VM   j 

4,  77tl,  771   I 

I 

1,203,  S87   I 

U,  27.-i.  r,<'.9  ! 

I 

IW,  471 

397,270 

7,620,623 


$iV.. 'tl7 

:  vs.1  ."Mtf 

:»»».  st» 
t.v:.  Kvi 
:iM  vm 


.     .,Kll> 

-V  .'*•■>,  1  JO 
3.  '.t-M.  <*2a 
2.  <.>».>.  906 
.1,  H.V.,  ,V* 
2.  200,  H<*h 

1.  Jxl.ittti 
:i,  u,i.  120 

1,'»,  IfJO 

n,  21 II.  :> 

Tt'.l,  HI 

2,  17'',  (i-2y 
.!.  "J4.(I97 

2,  J »:..  .-{.v, 


(5) 


RenLs  and 
royalties 
received 


1.2(7.  r,7n 
tv'/,.  ii7:.i 

1 .  1  '.'.I,  >ls2 

Vdi.  413 
ll^.  lr2l"- 
2.  i'r2.  7'.M 
.VI,  .Vis,  \\i 

'''.  J""!.  7111 

3,  •..',;i.  7'22 
12.  :<) 

7   H'll.  S.HO 

2.  )12.  IM". 
27. '!.>.  2<«; 

31s.  03(1 

:i.  9a3,  32« 

7'.».  0,50,  413 


tist,  i44 


100 


200 
17,073 


(ft) 


Total  gain 
(or  loss) 

from  .<mle 
of  assets 


.'71.  211 

3K,  Kj3 

1".0,  L'-g 

2S|,17S 


33,  23f, 


1.W.V),  .-14 

:tf-'-.  7US 
.3.  ir,7.  itr, 


12,221 


t392.K3H 


Nftv.  :m 


M7 

Tia,  9,",t 
3.  RIO  av> 

Ifi.  27;« 


1.  t«V».  .107  ' 

3.77I.H.-.I  ! 

(."NO  J 


17 

(in;, 

164 

737 

»  » 

.^34 

(1 

0H6 

92M1 

1 

K',4 

aa. 

I 

124 

.W2 

1.', 

fM'J.  092 

M. 

711 

090 

V.r.,  4.V 

i 

4k'<.  h-27  ' 
I 

4.  2.i2.  2.'iy  ' 

I 
(•»ll. 

I 

,3<«V  Hl«s    : 

...17.  I 
122.  t'lM  ! 

2. 2»ii..  317 ; 

I 
40.  '.C7.  H.S7  I 

3.  v;7.  V.7  ; 

I 

1.  s«,2.  Itsii  j 

It.  127' 

I 

10.  HS.S 

,3.  X'it.  04(1  i 

I 

1.  1G«V.  S12  ! 

I 
K  'Jii':  4.VI  j 

I 
22C  r„V>  j 

084, 0K4  I 

(12,2771 
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(Source:  Dotumcnt.'s  .=ubiiiltt<  (fto  tli. 


K'niii'l.itinn 


.-V  l.ct  rommitteo  on  Small  Buslnf,<;s] 


M  liK.\-k  A       (iililllillnl 

>».iiiM.M      -.111  ,M,1  C.n.linr.  luiin.l  .t  i,,n    In, 

IJ<'I  I'oUklli.v  .-^l  ,  dnmliw  \  \,  I.,  

UixmIs  ("li  iriliil.j,   Kuiid,  III! 

T.l..|.l(.hr  HM^^  l.li.o.ln  i,  \,  »„      ., ,    lit,,,..,-  n.i(,,i. 

Kl.  iv,.|,,„„  in,  \|  ,v  (■  ,  I  „„M,|  ,t„,u  ,,|  \,  \  „|  , 

I"   I    |«    M  M  ,  li ,  \,v,  ....%...%.». 

^  •  «     II  \  VI«IIIK(. 

>i>.iil'tiiir.  Is.lt.t,  I  |i,i,t  .1.1,    I  ni>|x 

V    \>,l     h    \|  ,111  .»!   ,  r,.l„.,.(,|     \    II 

»|MiiMiiii;.  Iliinii,  \   N  ,  (  l,,i,i  ,M,.  |  mi>I 

I    ,>h,^H.   .    \    II    ,  „l„|    |«,,v|,,M.    \|  ,vv 
-I'lllMllllV   II  ,MI,I    \l    ,  (    li,,||  ,|,|,     I  ,,,,! 

t     ■■ll.l.l     I.     \     II     ,      tlld     H,.v|,„|,     \|    ,vv 


Ollli  r  111.  nllir 


Uni.l.n,  M  iM  (i^i.n.  M.iMuii.l  I  ,,iiii.|  ,ti,,n 

KiliiiMin.  \  .1 
KuM.  Il<  !r-i.  .  Il.iilili  K,,uri.|  iiiuii 

'.•3  Kill.    >l  .   Ill  tii,,ii,  \  J  

I  ;i.ld,  kjil,    M.,(\ .  h  iiri.l 

744  lir,,,.|  .>.t  ,  r.H.rn  m,|,  \,  «.,rl,  .'.  \  ,| 
Hip|)li'.  Lii  nil    y  .  l-niiii.|.iti,.n 

744  Htf,  I'l  >t  .  \i  w,.ik  2    \   I 
Tiiin  II  Fur  ■! 

IiKi  NoTlli  Arlini'tmi    \m   .  KiM  (ii.,n-r    \  ] 

\  U  !,,ri;i    Kri  lli'!.,t|..|i.   Inc 

2.'.3  Kid,  r«ix"l  A\,   .  (.Ill,  K|.li.'i'    \    I 


M  »      >  OllK    I  ITV 

\y-.'  n.  \  ;w  ,ti  M  .  K,,.ii;,l,,i„,,i.  In,. 

i.M'  M.. .!!•-, n  .\\,.  _\,  „   V,,tk  21     NY 

.MiMi.iii  i'ouinl  itioii 

:*'.l  .Ml,  .\\.    .  \,  «    -ii.rk   H.    \    ^-         

Ain.Tu-.n  Inlim..ii,.n:.i  A^^«i..ii,„i  f.,r  K„,ii,,mii,    ,<    .<<ku,1 
I  >i\  il.ijiin.  lit 

.311  K,«k.  f.  Ilir  I'l,i7.i.  N.  «    ^,,jk    11    \   ^- 
AMi.r.  Vim-,  jit,  K, , 1111. Ill  Inn 

411.'  I'. Ilk  Am   ,  \|.«   \,,,k  _-:.  \  V  

A  \  .iliiii  Ki,iii,.l  iiii.n 

713  I'.irk  A\.    .  \,  v»   'I  ,,rk  21.  \   >      

HMird.  I>:.\|.|.  J.,>,.|.tiiiH..  ;,n,|  W  mfi,  i,|,  Koiin.i  ,ti,,n    Inr 

'.'  Hri,.i'lw:iv.  \i  »   ^,,rk  '.    \   > 
n.iiril.  W  mli.  l.l!  Koiiii.lninn 

I  t..'.  Hn,,ii!«  ;iy.  \i  w   ^'nrk.i..  \   '^^       " 

H.ikrr.  ( iinrci    K  .  Tnivt 

2  W  ill  <•  .  \,  w  ^iirk  '.  \  ^ 
H..y    rti  irli     .  I   Irick.  iin.l  .In.o,,hinr.   K..iii,d;,l  l.,n    Iii<- 

I  W  iill  .<•  .  Nrw   ■^■,,rk  '.  \  > 
liinrn^iii.  I<.,l,-rt  ini.l  \itli,..   Ki.iin.l.il  ;i,ri 

II  U,.«t    |J,|   .<!    .    \rw    \n,\<.  :ii-,.    \    ^ 

I  1  I    IiiHlni.ii    l-i,iui.l  iti<,ii 

In^-iii-,,'  Mi.ni.  .V  MiArn.-!,,  mi  W  ..iV^l'.  Vr«   V„iV -., 

li.ii!inL-i  11   Ir.  iml  .tinii.  Inc 

14(1  K:,.I   -,211  >t  .  \c«    >  ,„k  21.  \    V 

Hi".tl,  Icrri-  Ki.nn.l.ilii.n 

14!'  lUi.i.lw.iy,   \c«    >,„kli,   \     >  

ll'inlin  C,    1  ound.itinn.  Inc 

3V,  \l,,i|  1^,11  Am   .  Ni  w  ^  1,1  k  17.  \   V     ' 

lire?   Koiin.l.ilioii 

4>o«  Mii'lisin  .\M.  ,  \i  «   'iiiik  22    \'  ^  ' 

Mri,iifiti:,n,  .<:,niijcl,  Ki,iiii.liiti(iii,  In,' 

37.'>  I'lirk   \vc  .  \,.w  ^'nrk  22    \  ^' 

Tlic  Hr.«,k.hili.  K,,un.|;it 

■•«l  K.ist  4(  111  St  .  12lli  fl.K.r.  \c»    ^-nrVl^'N   V 

<  .il'l.r.  Loiiis    K(,ini.l:iiion 

■".v.-.tli  A.-,.  \c»   -lork  17.  N  \- 
(  .,rn.  ^ii.  (  iir],.  i,r  \'c»   ^ork 

.^v  .'.111  Am   ,  N..W   Viirk  17.  .\  V.  

<  :.rnci.'ii-  Kii.l  iwmi-nt  for  Iiil.nKUi(,ii:il  IVaif 

I  'ii'cd  \.,t]i,ii,-  nii7:i:iti.|  4<*th  .<t..  Now   S'lirii   17     \V 
t  :iin.T!c  l-iiuiid:iti,,n  for  the  Aih  anivniciit  «l  Ti  Mchini; 

.W'.'.lh  A\c  ,  New  ^-..ik  '7.  N.N'. 
1  hi ClnLM'  \1  iiihiitt  III  H:mk  Kniiii,|  iti,,n 

1  CtlUM'  N!;inll:ltl:in   ]-\:i7.i.   \,  w  \ink  l.'i,  .\.V 
(  liiMtl,  itn.  Owen.  Kdundiition 

37."i  I'.irk  A\i.  ,  Nrw  ^drk  22    S  ^' 
("Inn  1  Ml, lie  . I  Hi,:ir,|  ,,[  \cw  V,',rk    Inc 

.311  KiisI  (null  .<t  ,  .\cw  ^drk  A",  N   V.    

("lark   Kiiiiinlii  Ion 

14''  Mr(,;Kl\.:iv.  N,w  '^ drk  (,,   \   ''i' 
("ninin<,ii«|.:ilih  Kiiml 

I  KiiM  7.",|1   t^l.,  .New  York  21,  .\  V. ' "" 

(  iiiincil  on  Kcitioiiiic  <t,  ("iiliural  AfTalf;   Inr 

I  ''•Ki  .Mil  Av'.,  Now  York  211,  NY.  ' 

;   Dodt'c,  ("I.  vcliiiid  H..  KduiKialion,  Inc 
I  ,       .3l«i  I'lirk  Ave  ,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
I  lie  I)uk(>  Knrowniciit 

3(1  Hockifc  Icr  I'liira,  New  York  2(1,  N'lV.  


^^  <'.i:.»cr 

im  i.>, 


.'iv  ■■ri 

:.sxi 

r<20h 

-f, 

M.uvs 

283 

I',  -u: 

3,  r.11  2711 

4'«l.  2"'.' 

(.,  I '.'3 

312.  S37 

2  d-,''. 


1    2"i".  1.4'. 

!'2li   I.<2 

12'.   4',«.( 

4(ll> 


'.'77,  :i.v< 

1.  137.  V,'. 

111.  2nl.  1.22 

14.  17>> 

2.  40.J 

1 2,  772 

84W.  441'. 


104,753 


'I'l.tnl  cro*;-^ 

lllcoiiic  ,X(  lu'l- 

int'  contrihu- 

tions,  pifts, 

priiiit^.  (.ti'  , 

rict'iMd 


^>T,t  I.'  I 


i:  42.1  'u: 

»4i.  .w'<l 

<>I7  i«ni 

1    ''I'l,  7l!t 
'    4".4,  4(". 

1.-  4'.2.  Nl7    : 

1 

'■  («'.'.,  11.'. 
V.  I.l'l,  S.'.,"i 

2  31.-..  I  <  13 

I    -404.  SM   I 

I 

3,  V23.  lo'i  . 

!s7  -j-iv 

4,  ''<i4.  V22 

1.  .  :i'.>'.<.  1.44 

3,  (I-.4.  ;'*i 

I 

21.  427.32.-    : 
•M»4i.,  .'.24 
3  ir2s.  07(1 

■*  '.''1,  7s2 

2  423.  ^27 
.■..  74.^  las 

1<.2.  ^^'7 

I 
'.m.  27v 

I.IK.W.  Mil    j 

2.  2^2. '■><.7 

I 
...  ..Ml.  (i7(.   . 

! 

12>>.  .3f.I.  23'.' 

14.:i^2  ;jlK,< 

211.  77,3.47.'. 

4.  7S<; 

7n.  M.-i 

K..  221.  ICKi 

.■..  1117.  ,',7>« 

*'■>.  02<*.  W.l 

»"i99.  WKI 

■M  79, 435 

87,  558.  769 


(W) 


'r(,I;il  COIltriliU- 

lions,  pifts, 

grunts,  etc., 

received 


$1    7I.V  vj<.i 


"   \JII  >K*I 


.1(1  I 

T(>l:il  reit  i|,l^ 

iliellidinp  eoiitri-  , 

Initlons,  pift-^,     | 

pnuits,  etc  , 

n-ciivc'l 


»2  1. 12  4vi 


(llj 

Income  rank 

liasc'l  on 
totiil  recelptis 
(column  10) 
<t)ntrlbutlon,'!, 
gift.s,  griu»t<!, 
(•I<'.,  rcs'ived 


334.  IV, 


C.  '.4KS.  2>>4 

3s.  lix;,  .isiks 
.Oi.  SThI.  3(fr> 

(..  !C3.  30! 

4.  l(t(».  34<. 


■ 

7  ~'*'i 

79V 

lai. 

2.'i<) 

7.  .Xs. 

l!f.'  ' 

'.<.  ^T'-. 

.'2<.i 

'   212. 

.',00 

7(i4,  000 


!,(»in,  000 

2,  32S.  40(1 
2''..  (',.>,  <»M3 

4,3yi.2(»',* 

1 ,  3.'>it,  96(1 
2li7.  iMti 

1 .  OW.  709 

22.  .'>78.  32S 

5,  57^  44.1 

2,025 

554,636 


.'41  Kll 


V<»|   '>v» 


1    lu'i  2.'.4 

1  't  1   '.v. 

,«i  '.>> 

l.tV    lli.it 

in  mill 

1    'I2>t  7I!< 

4  .3K4.  S81 

HI.  H3W.  237 

22.  l,.^2 

•  i.  4NV  4.".!' 

.11  (177.  <«',3 

3.  (I>v3.  (l7^ 

.»  li!'!,  V"..". 

'.'.  i«e,.  120 

12,  I'l. t   :2:< 

1. '..<■'«.  '22 
3.  S23.  KM) 

7.  17\  .•S2 
43.1111.  ::ill 
t'..  71.3.  !i,-.2 
Kl.  (I2>.  241 
2.-..  .-27.  f.71 

'.  Ii4'i.  .'.24 

1(1  7 '3.  v.'i 

I  Jii.  2.VI 

II,  ;'.'-i.  i3s 

(C'l.  vi'7- 

'■'.•\.  27s 

2.  (»■.'»,  Sdl 

4,'.ll.ii(.7 

32.  I'll'.  iit;y 

12s.  .■«,!.  2;iV 

is.  773.  .'.Is 

211.773.47- 

) .  :<''.4.  7.'.2 

277.  s<i| 

11.221.  11)3 

7  (174.  '>h7 

71   rtix.  ixy 

fi.  274.  50,1 

.M81,4a0 

88,  lis,  306 


(12) 


Period 


!W     lU.\3llHMm;lil«0l» 


4«>  ^  IMi  ihrtMitili  iwtit 


477 
.X.19 


ltk.\NniM>Mtfll  IWO 

I*"*.  Ihumph  imi 
It^VMIiixkUBli  IWrtn 


341  19.M  IhrouKl,  IMiW 

113  19.M  through  IMiO 

17.',  IWl  tlirouph  iwfl 

41  19,'mhroupli  IWfl 

144  .  19.1]  through  19(i0 

i 

1*^  i  ly.'.l  throupli  iH.-i(l 


3»>2  1  19.M  through  IWK) 
243  ,    19.'>1  through  lt«-.<i 

I'l'.  ly.'.I  throiiph  IHiKi 

23  19.'.]  through  19<i(l 

21  19.',1  through  11*10 

124  1M.M  through  Iwtit) 

43  19.51  through  19ti0 

20fi  19.',1  through  liKM) 

113   1  19.'.I  through  litHO 

■'.U   j  IM.V.thr.Mipli  iww 

10^  ,  iy.'>I  tltrou»rh  I9tii) 

'.'.'.      H'.'d  lliroui.h  I'nui 


111 
4;i3 
42.-1 
328 


1».')7  through  1!»>(I 
19.'il  throiifrh  IW^O 
I9.',l  through  1<»,(1 
I*',!  tlirotigh  IwiO 


229  j  la-il  through  19(W) 

32      I9.',2  through  lM»i(i 

7  ,  19.11  ihrotigh  19iiO 

70     iy,-,l  through  litiai 

.'«9     iy,',i  through  v.m 

387 

498 
82 

1G9 
10 

180 

301 
S 


ly-W  through  lyt'iO 
19.W  through  19ti0 
19.')1  through  IMfiO 
19.'>1  through  luiio 
1951  through  19H0 
1054  through  19)'i0 
1061  tlirough  1900 
1061  through  19(J0 


I 


♦     ' 


I    ft 

^  In 


-f 


i'«?i 


*  1 


'M 


:i,    .It  ~ 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -^  HOUSE 

ScHEDULS  1. — Gross  receipts:  5S2  foundatk^ns — Continued 

[Booroe:  Documents  submitted  to  the  Sclent  CommItt(«on  Small  nusinoas 


July  23 


1962 


Foundation 


0) 


Gross  sates  or 

receipts  from 

business 

activities 


(2) 


Gross  profit 

from  liusiness 

activitips 


(3) 


Inton-'St 


KEw  YORK  CITY— continoed 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratorlos,  Inc 

477  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  X.Y. 
Esse  Education  Foundation 

30  Rockefeller  I'laza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
Field  Foundation 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
The  Ford  Foundation _. 

477  Madison  Ave.,  New  Yorli  '2:1,  N.Y. 
FruoaufT,  CharU'S  A.,  Foumlalion,  Inc 

70  Pine  St.,  New  York  .S,  NY. 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Kilueatlon 

477  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  NY. 
General  Education  Boiird 

Ill  West  50th  .<t..  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
General  Foo«ls  Fuml.  Inc _ 

250  Park  Ave.,  -New  York  17.  X.Y. 
General  Telephone  i  Kleetrmiies  Foundation 

730  3d  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
The  (}rant  F'ounili\tion,  Iiie 

130  East  rm\\  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Guggenheim,  Daniel  ami  Florence,  Foundation 

120  Broadway,  New  York  ,S,  N.Y. 
GupKcnheim,  Miirryand  t.t'oiiio.  Foundation 

161  East  42(1  St..  New  York  17,  .N.Y. 
Guggenheim,  John  Simon,  Memorial  Foundation . 

551  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Guggenheim,  Solomon  R.,  Foundation 

120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 
IlapBin,  Margaret  Vof)rliies,  Trust 

Care  of  Bank   of  New   York,  4.s   \\  :ill  .-^t.,   .New    York- 
17,  N.Y. 
Ifartford,  John  K.,  Foundation.  Inc 

420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17,  .N'.Y. 
Ilayilen,  Charles,  Foundation 

25  Broad  St..  New  York  4.  N'.Y. 
lleyden  Newport  Chemical  Corp.  Foundation,  Tno       ...     . 

U2  Madison  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
ITyile,  I^Ulia  Bal.tiltt,  Foundation- 

535  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
IngersoU-Rand  Fund _ . 

Care  of  Morpan  (hiaranly  Tnist  Co.  of  New  York,  140 
Broadway,  New  York  Li,  NY. 
International  Paper  Co.  Fotmiiation 

220  Fast  42d  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

It  tleson  Family  Foimdution 

654  Madison  Ave..  New  York  21,  N'.Y. 
James  Foundation  of  New  York,  Inc.   

375  Park  Ave..  New  York  22.  N.Y 
Jones,  W.  Alton,  Foundation,  Inc 

70  Pine  St.,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 
Kafilan.  J.  M..  Fund,  Inc  

.55  5th  Ave..  New  York  3.  N.Y. 
Kaiifmann,  Tfenry,  Foundation 

300  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Kress,  Samuel  H.,  Foundation     

221  West  .57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

The  Ijsnsing  Foundation.  Inc     

H.T  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
Lew,  .\dele  R.,  Fund,  Inc  ..   . 

100  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N'.Y. 
Macy.  Josiah.  Jr..  Foundation 

16  West  4f)th  St..  New  York  3f..  N'.Y. 
Markle.  John  and  .\Iarv  R..  Fotmdatloii 

511  5th  Ave..  New  York  17,  .\'.Y. 
Merrill.  Charles  E.,  Truvt    

70  Pine  St. .  New  York  h,  S.\. 
Merrill  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Financial  Knowl- 
edge, Inc- 

70  Pine  St.,  room  3700,  .V.w  York  5,  N.Y. 
Partners  of  Merrill,  Ljiich,  Pierce,  Fenncr  A  Smith  Founda- 
tion, Inc 

70  Pine  St.,  New  York  5.  N.Y.  

Milhank,  Dunlcvy,  Foundation,  Inc.. 

41  East  42d  St.,  N'(  w  York  17,  N.Y. 
Milhank  Memorial  Fund 

41  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  .N.Y. 
Morehead,  John  Motley.  Foundation 

270  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  Foundation 

140  Broadway,  New  York  15,  N.Y. 
^^orris,  William  T.,  Foundation,  Inc 

230  Park  Avey^room  620,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
National  Biscuit  Co.  Foundation 

425  Park  Ave. ,  New  York  22,  N .  Y. 
National  Lead  Foundation,  Ine     

Ill  Broadway,  New  York  C,  N.Y. 
New  World  Foundation 

475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
New  York  Foundation 

61  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 
Nia.s,  Henry,  Foundation,  Inc. 

122  East  42d  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
IS'07  Foundation,  Inc 

331  East  38th  St..  room  400,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Nohle,  Edward  John,  Foundation. 

mi  5th  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y.    (See  Connecticot 
listing  for  data,). 


$lfi2.  .102 


37H,  \j(> 
2,  3<>.  72C 

->,  i-.Xi,  Ot-J 

I 
:iji.  It. 4 

1,  HC,  71 1   ' 

I 
1"-  ,  '''.I    ' 


71,    «1J      ! 

41'.  010 

::»■.,  248 

772.  1 1  .■ 
5.  73.'i.  2,77 
l,:i''..  '."« 

NT-:,  in  J 

12.  fHKI,  ■.si 


\.  in,  ion 

II-'.  324 

I' I,-.  -.:.' 
I'^N  i>-' 

I   'Vll.  100 
3.V'*.  10.-, 

1  2;u.  :i>, 

471.  r.i.- 

7.':,rii.-. 

i:i2. 1^1 

Jk',  lii> 
4,  S27.  i<OH 

3.  fi!.'.  r.Kt 
41.T>»'i2 

IT.  2111 

211,  ';-"^ 

42.317 

2.  jrc.ri: 

4.-..  W4 
1 7,  SiC) 
S/'  21.-. 

I'j;,  ii.,K 

.'•2,  SI  4 

wo,  Ml 

1,  i<00,  374 

8,231 

172,838 


(4) 


7  )i\  i'li'ii'ls 
ri  n  l\  (.'l 


(5) 


Rnils  ."^nd 
roy;iltle,^ 
re(vived 


$57,070 

50  J.  ,',77 
l\  'VI.-,.  1.'* 
?.  -T..  '.r,7 

■>:.  :i3 


4     ^J.•     129 

1,  ■.)•■.,  r,i4 

J.  vj-i,  l.fl 
'>,  '.'><>.  210 

t  •ot.rs^l 

1    ilJ.  .''>4 

!'•  '«i-',4yO 
1<|,W7, 161 

60.750 

2.  -ii^K  I  i.l 

r.i.'..  vj.', 

1.  \\X  'Vi 

•J,  ',:wi.  .vh". 

i:  :?7''.  xtr 

),'.*.!.  riOi, 

L.'K'!,  771 
I.  V.4, 4.9.-. 

:',  I  v.  vfi 

3'.d..'.HS 
47':,7I1 

I  "L'-j,  r,-.f. 

I.  i.l.',  t.37 
3.17.370 

.•>  2ii> 


l.i"'.-',  "■'.I'J 
.'..  27s,  ;jilO 

1 .  2f)2.  ti40 
f<.2,  214 

2.  7'.J.'i,  2S7 
I.-.-.  .314 

1..' 10,  .117 
4  IS,  27.1 

4,  .-.s2,  932 
324,001 
171,541 


T'O.  .II''..  12s 

36 

1    1"-.\  241 

15 


2' .7,  KiJ 


.1,  691 


210,  (»4 

a^3,  Ml  J 

34  4^.1 
232.  .'00 


I 


641 


R,  0R« 


49, 3U 
3»,500 


(*■.) 


Total  gidll 
(or  l().s^. 
from  sale 
of  a.'NStts 


12.3.  Ill 

( .1.  :rM) 

fc.N,  S*-^  1 1  s 

2. ''.'..l,.-ii7 

''■■VI.  22,3) 

711.  (-.7 

3,172 

1   69fi 

M2,  7H1 
6^331 

6,  ThJ,  ..fill 

742.043 
.'..>,  437 


H    Til  Hi 


.2 


.'..  7SX  377 
Wl.  '.HI'.* 


I 


I 
4.  4K3.  r« 

21,  30S.  41S 

.1,  oi>«,  lic  : 

11.  t(M   l«c.  i 

2.  .111,  21.'.  I 
iV2,  42.3. 
4,  2i.').  Mrj 
1..3v"   3.'(  , 

7.  U»»..  .3.": 

1 

7  .'■.OS,  3-4 
(3.3.2'.''.l' 


fill  .V.<. 

".17,  (i7ui 

(21, ','.■.21 

f.,  94s,  021 

1 1.  '*»■ 

1.312,704 

210.007 

4,  W7 

2.  6»'<) 

12^>,  m) 

S,  227,  .',34 


I 


150.802 


FoiiiKhilion 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

So«EDii.E    l.-Grossrrcfipts     5^'^  foundations-CouiinuiHi 

JSource:  iKKument,.  sulinutf.d  to  the  ^■U.t  Comn.itt.^  on  Small  Business, 


-vtw  10HK  m\     coiitiiiijt.d 

K.iiK-iilional  Kiwlllii.s  I,al.<,r:ilorl.-.^    Ine 

■I'7  M  ulL-on  .\\c  ,  N,  w  Vdrii   ►'    \v 

r.v-o  K.lucalion  Komid^itloii 

.30  K(Kk.f,.|l.r  l'l;i7,i.  .\^^^   V„rk  21'    \  Y 

rirlil  J-ourii|;ilion 

2'^il'.irl    Ave,  \,«    York  17.  Ny] 

1  0.    hiiri)  h  iiiii.l:iiii,;i 

477  M:i<  isori  Am    .  \,  w    Ymk    >->    \    %■    ' ' 

Kru.jaufT,  (■  ,,nl,..  .^.,  Kuiin.l.iiiur,    fnc         ' 

.0  I'm.,  ^t,  N,w  York  '.,  \   V  

J-umUor  ih.  Adv.iiiccitiml  ol  Kduciiion 

4,7  \l;iili><,n  \y,.  .  New   ^ drk  2'    \  Y 

Gctirr.il  K.|i.(-.iti(,n  Bo.ir.l  *'      '     ' 

111    \\.-l  .-.OIli   SI   .    \,  V.    \„rk  11     \    \      

<'iiiir!il  K(,...l>  Kiiii.l,  III, 

2.'<ll'irk   .\  V(    .  Nrw  >  i,rk   I7  \    ■^       

<"nrr:il  -IVl.  ;,tM.ti,  <v   Kl,.,.! , n,,,,-^'  K..ui..|,t,on 

■  «i.*.|  .\M.  ,  \,.w  >',,rk  1:    \  ^-  

I  !.!■  <ir:iiit  F  .im.liiiiiiii.  III,. 

\Mi  K.i.q    .'.Mh  .-i  ,  .\,.w   York  "'    \  Y   ' 

''ii.'»:wili,  un,  I ).,).,.  n.11,1  Klor.n,..'K.„„„l.,,jon 

12(1  Hum.  «:.\-.  N,  u    ^i.ik^    N>'  

•  ■un^.uh.nn.  .Mij,r>  ..,,,1  ]..,„, w.  K,.,iTi,l:.i,n,i 

I'l  KiiM  42.1  ,<t.  V.-w  York  17    \   Y  

'""T;;"!',','";-  '"hn  .-^nnoM,  M.„i.,r,,il  K,,,in.l..i„,„ 

I  i.m.-k.'1'Ol..  nil.  S,,l,,nioii  li  ,  Koiiii.);iii,,n 

1211  Hr.i.i.U^.iy,  \,.„    >-,„t  •,    \  .^      ■    - 

I    H.iBtwi,  \l,,u,,r,t  \  <H.riii,.<    'Iri'iM 

C.u.w.f  iwnk  of  N-,«   v,„k,  4s  u„ii  s,..  .\,.«   York  17; 

ll.>rtf,.r.i,  .)..!.  I  A  ,  K..i,M.l.,M,,n    Ir„. 

42<i  I^uniloi,  Am-.  \..«    V,„t  17    V  y" 

H.i\i|ili.  (    tiiir ;,-.;,  Koun.|;ill,.ii 

2.-  liro:i.l  .-I  ,  Nrw  York  4    NY      " 

"'■34."M'h'';"4'''""K"^^'"v"^''    ^'''''''l^'f'n.  me 

»42  .M  i.Ii~,ri    \M    .  N,  M    ^  ,,rk  1"    NY 
My. I,.,  I. ,11,,,  !■.,,(. 1. II!.  K..uii.lMli..n      •  ■    •     • 

,Vt,',  .Mh  A\.-  ,  \,  w  York  17.  N   ^ 

Im...  r-,,l|.Ii.,,|,     KiiTi.l 

Ci.r.'  of  \1  ,ri.-,,n  (iii.,,.,ni\    3,,j-l  C,    ,,f  N,  «    Yoik    liii 
Hro;,.|».,v.  \,«   York  1 -,   N  >'  " 

Int.  nut,,, ml  r.,],,  c,    KoiiM.i,,ti,.ii 

22''K...si  42  1  <t  .  N.u    Y,„k  17.  N   Y 

Iin.s<.ri  f..!!!!,!;.    I-",, nil. I,, I,,, I, 

i..''>4  .\l;i.iivi  II  A\i    .  N,  «    ■S,,ik    'I    N   -^^      

J;iinc,<  Finni.|.ili,.ii  ,.f  .N..»    \,,tk     lii.- 

37.-.  I'i.rk  A.r  ,  N,  »    I.Tk  jS  N    >      

Jones,  W    AIloi.  K,,iiiii|,iti,,ii    III, 

7(1  I'ln..  .St  ,  .N,  M  \,,,k  ;    \  \     

Kii|iliii,.  J    M  .  Kiiii.l,  III, 

.1.'.  .-.I  h  A  M.     N.  w  York  3.  N  Y 

K;iurm;inii.  II,   iry.  Koumhiti,,!, 

.3«0  I'urk  A    (■  ,  N,  w    ^  ,,rk  22    N'  Y  

Kn  s«.  .<..iiiii,.|     I  .  KoiHi.l;i!ioii 

221  \\,st  .yd  ,^1  ,  x,.„    ^-„rt;   ^^    ^^-  y       

I  III-  l.uii^mc  h.iimdiii  ion.  Inc 

6,^  Mro:i'l\v.iy.  N..«   Ylirk  Cilv       ' 

I>vy,  A. ill.    H     Fund,  Iik 

llNi  I'.irk  A^e  .  N,  w    York  17    N  Y 

-Micy.  .Io>i.ili,  Jr  .   Foiin,t.,ii,,ii 

16  WiM  4.,,|i  ,>;,  .  NVw  York  .36,  NY ' 

M.irkl.  .  J,,lin  ;,mI  .\l;,r\   H  ,  Fouii.laiiori' 

Ml  .Mh  Av,.  .  N,.w  >-,,rk  17    N  -i'  

■M< mil.  Ch:irl.>  K  .  TruM 

7(1  I'liic  St  ,  \,w  \drk  .1    N   ^^ 
Mir'.'lru""'"'"""  '"'  -^■'^■"-"'-"'  '•<  >-i"a,Kial  Knowl- 

70  I'iiir  .^1  .    (Kiiu  ;j7(i,,    \m    ■i„rk  5    N"  '\"  

P.irtn.rsof  .M..r,ill.  I.>„,.h.  fur,...  K..„ii,.r  ;^  .^i„iih  Founda- 

70  I'm,,  .-t  .  \,  «  ^-..rk  .-.,  N  -i' 

.Mot'Jink,  l>ii!il..vy,  Kouii.lilioii,  Inc 

1  y,  ,y  '■;■'■;'.■'••'''  "  • ""'"  ^'"'^  '■•  N  V. 

.Mill'Miik  .Mill, on, il  Fund 

41  \\,ill,'.;t.  \-,.»  ■\'.,rk  .■    N  >•  ' ■ 

I   Morrhiad.  .John  Moil,. v.  Foundation 

2,0  I'ark  .\v,.  .  Nrw   ^  ork  Citv  

!    ^'"'.'^''''■"■■'^^"".^  ■'.'■"'M  <■"   "f  N'W  York  Foun.l.ilion 

I  140  Hroadwa..  Nrw  York  1.1,  N  Y  

-Morris.  W  illj,,rii   1'  ,  Foundation,  In.- 

2.KI  Park  Av,'  ,  rixm,  620,  Niw  York  17    .\  Y "" 

N.iti'.nal  H,Miiit  C,i    Foiin.lalion  •  •    ■     • 

42.1  Park  Ave,  N,  w  >  ,.rk  22    N   Y       

National  l>..i.|  Konn.ialion.  Inr 

"1   Hroa.|»a\  .  .Ni  »   "i  (irk  6    NY       

N.  w  Worhl  Four  dalion 

47:.  Kivirsj,!,.  I  )r  .  New  ^Ork  27,  NY  

N'  »    1  or  k  Founi  at  ion 

61   Hroa.lway.  Niw  York  6,  \  Y  

Niit-^.  Henry.  Foundation,  ln<- 

122  K.i..t  42d  .M  .  New  York  17.  N.V; " 

190.  J-oumlHtion.  Inc 

X,   ,?'  i't"'  •***"'  ■^'  •  r'H.m  40oVNew  Yor'k'urN  y' 

Nnl'le,  Fdward  J(  hn,  Foun.lation  '     ' 

*1LtV,'lf^''V,^'''"   '^■"''^'    >».   ^'V.     (See  Connecticut 

li.'-tint;  lor  di.ta.j 


Other  III. mm 


tv.m.  i.iio 

."77.  SI  4 
(1.2i,7i 

17.  37.6 

37,  127 

.'.  3'<4,  779 

4.  llo.  s42 
13  (MO 

,3()>,.  r,<K) 

1'.  l*«l   >.s.< 

10.  \». 


2,942 


ti59 

M7.  (»s,3 

7,  163 

67.  S70 

13,  7S4 

'.«(.'.'.  02"j 

116,423 

4N3.  34<i   ! 

64,  361 

.  164,  .'.X9 


m 

2,30,  r^y2 
.'■69.  <<yl 


1 

.121.  h73 

1 .  4''.6 

1 
1.0><0   . 

1 

1,666   i 

301.399 


(8i 

Total  pross 
illclllllr  i-xclud- 

iiiK  contriliu- 

tion.-;,  gifts, 

grants,  it,', 

ri-(Ti\i..| 


J1S4.  9S4 

4.'.'*.  t.70  I 

."■3.  '.04.  322    I 

1.  '.'.7.  423,  1S7 

\  OSH,  342 

1.077,  4iJl 

3  'f.iX  s.'.3 

l.Vi,  s.M 

37.1.  e.71 

1",  iM.  '.'14 

.v  I. ■..'..  i.'ts 

7.  727.  41o 

21    !<ls.  r.;c 

'.,  '.I'M.  1.3', 
2.  7(l.-i.  ].•<.- 

41    737.  1-4 

31    IJ.:.  NS." 

•iO.  7.HI 

1"  I'l!'.  .',.•.« 

■■.'.'4,  I2S 

I.  '.«i7.  H.i2 
7   417.1,^1    \ 
47   2I..1,  932   I 
10.  .'i.1H,  003   I 
1 '.473,1, S3 
4.  '>.M,  660 
21.  .39«-,.  3,36. 
7.  3iiH.  9t'..s 
2  1H4.611 
17.  s3(i.  261 
17.  \s4.  (136 
7.  SSi  \'^, 

'.<'.>.  047 

1 4S,  399 
1.  Oho.  177  ; 
14,  700.  748  I 
l.Hi<3.  023 
1 .  992.  264 
3.  6-26,  412  ! 
3 is.  21.',  j 
I .  .''■..I.  991 

1.41S.  7%  I 

I 

9.271.506   I 
682.884 
930.060 


(9) 


Tot.il  contribu- 
tions, gifts, 
grants,  (.tc., 
reifived 


J4.  5o(l.  KHi 
10.717,330 
14,  ,1H2,  986, 
2,  784,  283 

*■  339,  221 

'•7.  847,  2r* 
9,  .'.03.  8.10 
4.  5«..'>,  000 
2.  1.34,00(1 
1.0.37,919 


11(11 


Toial  reit  i|its 
including  contri- 
butions, gift,s, 
grmts,  etc., 
recei\  c'l 


1.903,024 
200.  49fJ 
4.39.  .3.M 


l''i<l.  679.  O.V) 
1.671.8'*, 

27'..  073 
Win,  OtXi 

7,42y,(l2« 
.^12,  1.3S* 

20.  fM.  13,1   ' 

1 

3.  .5.10.  211    I 

1,026,986  ! 

6.  4.12.  .136  I 

If..  4.19,  793  I 

1.08H,  803  I 

3.  723.  190  ' 

1.1.031 

183.248 

13.822.894 

9»rtl.  644 

7.(110.  182 

4«V  .180 

627.861 

2.  tiOO.  897 


13.  .167,  209 
360,  000 
4.4.11.700 
8.  71 4.  996 
380,8,"* 
2.531.387 
2,416.070 


t4.iA,',  (|>,4 

11.  17.'..  9'.«l 
•'^.  i»>7,  3r». 

).'.7o.  207.  47(1 

12.  377,  .1.21 
.'■.»^.  924.  7.17 

13.  4!I7  Tlia 
4.  724.  8.M 
2.  rifr.4,  ,,71 

II  '.7l.'v33 
3. 1 .-,.-..  r,<« 

;'.  I..30  440 
.2.  im.  127 
7.  4.33.  4firi  [ 

2. 7o;i  i.r.  , 
( 

2112.  41i.,  204 
33.  ;<.39.  7:i.3   ! 
fiO.  7.KI  ' 
1'     -".'.1.  ,',.32   ! 
1    194    12>< 

0.  -i^iiK  !*t;i 

7  soy,  790 

67  9.'iO.  (»67 

13  H09.  2M 

17.  100.139 

11.  107,  196 

41..V,6,.  129 

8,  398.  831 

5.907.801 

1 7.  M5,  292 

18,  ■M'.7.  284 
21.  7(1.1.  4.V  I 

l.O'."..  6HI 

7.  198.  .181 
1..'.76.  7.17 
1.1.  328,  609 
4.  4J3.  920 
l.^'C  2M  i 
17.  1!«.  621 
67s.  21.1 
6.017.691 
10.  133.  792 
10.  102  acA 
3.214.271 
3.  34tl,  742 


14451 


(11) 

Initjme  rank 

based  on 
total  receipts 
(column  10) 
contributions, 
gifts,  grants, 
etc.,  received 


(12) 


Perioii 


224 

109 

11 

1 

94 
13 

91 
222 


1958  through  1960 
1955tlirough  I960 
I95I  tlirouph  I960 
1951  through  I960 
1951  through  i960 
1951  through  1960 
la'.l  throuph  19<K) 
1953  throupli  lyjio 
308  j  19.13  throupli  i960 
101   ,  1951  throupli  i..*« 
271    .   19.12  throuph  ]9«o 
129      1951  through  19tO 
M  I  1951  through  I9»i0 
100  I  1951  Ihrouph  liJOO 
296      1951  through  i960 


3 
30 

517 
118 


1951  through  i960 

1951  through  i960 

1952  through  19«i0 
1951  throuph  1960 

«^^  j  19.'i4  through  iwio 
I 

1.35  j   19.12  through  1960 

1.12      1951  throuph  19»in 
12     1951  through  1960 

88  I  1951  through  1960 

76 
110 

24 
147 
187 

73 

72 


1951  through  1960 
1951  through  1960 
1951  through  1960 
1951  through  I960 
1951  Ihrouph  1960 
1951  through  19ilO 
1951  through  I960 
54      1959  through  I960 


420 

164 
367 

84 
231 
336 

75 
461 
185 
121 
122 
268 
260 


I95I  throuph  HmM) 

1951  through  I9«» 
1951  through  1960 
1951  through  1960 
1961  through  I960 

19.54  through  1900 
1951  through  I960 
1954  through  1<«0 
19.53  throughl9t)0 

19.55  through  1960 

1951  throueh  1900 
1956  throuch  1900 

1952  through  I960 


r  ■* 

i'   I    f 


k 


h    I 


14452 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

ScHKDTTLE  1. — Gross  receipts:  522  foundaliont-^Coniinued 
[Soorce:  Documents  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Sfnall  RuMness] 


July  23 


1962 


Foimdiitiun 


(1) 


dross  sales  or 

receipts  from 

business 

activities 


(2) 


Gross  [irofit 

from  business 

activities 


KEW  TOEK  CITY— contUiued 

Norman  Aaron  E.,  Fimd,  Ine _,_ 

380  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Noyea,  Jessie  Smith,  Foundation,  Inc 

16  East  34th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc 

99  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Old  Dominion  Foundation i _ 

140  East  62d  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
Olln  Foundation,  Inc 

1  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
I'enney,  James  C,  Foundation 

330  West  34th  St..  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
I'feilTer,  Oustavus  and  Louise,  Ros<'arch  Foundation 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York  .1,  N.Y. 
Tlie  Pfizer  Foundation,  Ino   

Care  of  Charles  Pfl7er  Co.,  U  Bartlctt  St.,  Brooklyn  6, 
N.I. 
Pforzhcimer,  Ctirl  and  I.lllv,  Foundation,  Inc 

25  Broad  St..  New  York  4,  N.Y. 
I'holps  Dodge  Foimdation 

300  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund 

297  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
Pierce.  John  B.,  Foundation 

50  West  44th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
Plant,  Henry  R.,  Mpmorial  Fund.  Ine  . .    ,. 

Care  of  United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  45  Wall 
St.,New  YorkS,  N.Y. 
The  Population  'Jouncil,  Inc 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
The  Kavonier  Fotindation __ 

161  East  42d  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Jtcevps  Bros.  Foundation,  Inc _ 

54  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 
licsearch  Corp 

405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Richarilson  Foundation,  Inc.. _ 

122  East  42d  St..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund 

30  Roikefeller  Plaza,  Now  York  20,  N.V. 
Rockefeller  Foundation 

Ill  West  SOth  St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
The  Koeosin  Foundation 

261  5th  Ave..  New  York  16,  .N'.Y. 
Rosenstlel,  Dorothy  H.  and  Lewis,  Foundation 

350  5th  Ave.,  room  1820,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal,  Benjamin,  Foundation,  Inc 

350  5th  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
Rubicon  FoundatioQ,  Inc.. 

740  Park  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
Rubin.  Samuel,  Foundation.  Inc 

5  West  Mth  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Sage.  Rusaell,  Foundation ._ 

505  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Sams,  Earl  C,  Foundation,  Inc 

666  5th  Avenue,  23d  floor.  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
Scbcpp.  Leopold,  Foundation 

5.'J1  5th  Ave  ,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
S<beuer,  S.  II.  and  Helen  R.,  Faniilv  Foundation,  Inc 

39  Broadway,  room  2210  Now  York  6,  N.Y. 
Sihwartz  David,  Foundation,  Inc 

1407  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
Schwarzhaupt,  Eniil,  Foundation,  luc 

350  5th  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N  Y. 
Scriven,  Foundation,  Inc 

149  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 
Sinil-uitic  Fund,  Inc 

50  West  50th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
Shell  Companies  Foundation,  Inc    . 

50  West  50fh  St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
Shiil)ert,  Sam  8.,  Foundation,  Inc  ... 

■234  West  44th  St.,  New  York  »),  N.Y. 
Sloan,  Alfred  P.,  Foundation 

630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  20,  .N'.Y. 
Smithers,  Christopher  I).,  Foundation,  Inc 

60  East  42d  St.,  room  l'JI2,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Ppraeue,  Seth,  Educational  A  Charitable  Foundation.   . 

Care  of  Cnlterf  Stiites  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  45  Wall  St 
New  York  1.5,  N.Y. 
Standard  Brands  Charitable,  Scientific  &  Educational  Foun- 
dation  

Care  of  the  Hanover  Bunk,  70  Broadway,  New  York  15, 
N .  1 , 

Ptatlcr  Foundation 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
Pumnierfield,  Solon  E.,  Foundation,  Inc 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cireof  Mr.  Albert  B.  Mapinnes,  secretary,  3:>0  Park  Ave., 
r.,      ,  ^'^*  '^'°^^  22,  N.Y.  St'c  New  York  State  listing  for  data. 

leagle  Foundation,  Inc 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  room  1539,  New  York  20,  \  Y 

Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc 

41  East  70th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.  

Union  Bag  Charitable  Trust 

Care  of  Morpan  Ouarantv  Tni.^t  ("o.  of  Niw  York   140 
Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.^'. 
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"l 
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(193.66711 
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Found. itiiin 


Olli.  r  111',  (.nil 


M  «'  \nHK  I  nv      Cdll  till  lied 

\  .rii.    ■!,  A,irii  I  K  ,  Viui'l,  Inr  .     

:(>     .M;iili.s<  II  .\\i\.  New   YktV  17,  NY. 

\,,\.-    Ji  N..;l(    .""iiiHti,   Ki.uii'lulii.ii,  Iiic 

11    K.M  . 34111  .'^t,  Niw  Vnrk  ]f>,  .N.'^. 
.Niitriiii.n  Kouiidali'.ii.  Inc   ., 

iJ<i  I'.irlv  .\\.v.  Nl  w   \,,Tk  li  .  N.^'.  " 

OM  I  >.iMni.in   Kniiir!  iliMt! 

141'  K.i.vt  »?'i,'^t.,  .N.  »   \,„i,  21,  N.'i. 

Oliii  K'lUii'l.iiK.n.  III.'  _ 

1  I    i-^I  44lh  .-^l  ,  Ni'tt    >Crk  17,  .N.V.         " 

I'l  tiiii"' .  (.iriii"-  C..  Kiiiiiid'.illiiii     ., 
I  'XH    W.M  M!h  .'-t.,  N.'«    Vi.ik  1,  \.^'. 

rf.itTii.  <  iii-t.i..  11^  ;iu.l  I.iniiv.  Hrsj.ifcli  K..uii'l:itlim 
I  -JO  Hr..M'l  Si  ,  N,  «   \»k  .-,  NY.  | 

]    T' I    ri!7i  r    Kiimi.|,i(  ion.  Inr  _    _      _        I 

C,.ii' oM'h.irl.  -  l'fi7..r  Co.,  11  U.iMl.ti  .'-I  ,  br'Kiklyu  6.  i 

I  N  V  I 

■   I'f.uilh  ii:iiT,  fiu-l  nn.i  1  ,ili\ .  V' .iiinlallfiii,  Inr  I 

2.-   Uroml  .<!  .  N(  w  York  4,  N  Y.  I 

,    l'lii'li>^  |)o<U-i'  Konn'l.il  i..n  ..  i 

.'KKi  r.iik  .\vi'  .  Nl  H   York  22.  N  Y.  ! 

,   'Iriistc.  >;  of  thr  I'ln'liis-.<loki'«   fund ...    .    I 

2*17  I'lrk  \\v   .s.imh,  Ni.»  ■^..rk  10,  N.V. 
I'll n-e,  lot.n  H,.  Koun'kilion 

y)  \V.<\   44iri  .^i   .  Nl  «   Viitk  M.    N  Y 

I'i.i'  t.  Il.'iir.v  H.,  M.in..ri,il  Fiin.l.  In.         

I  C.i;.     'f  r;,;t,'!  .-I.,!,'..  Trni!  Co    o(  N.  «    V'.rk    4.''  Wall 

I  .-t  .  N.  w  York  .':.  N  Y. 

j    Tilt'  ropiiliilion  ('ouii.  il.  In.'  ..... 

I  ^.'l"  I'ark  .\vr  .  Nrw  ^■ork  17.  N   ^•. 

'    ill*.  K:i\<iiMrr  l-'oun.Liliori 

I  I'll  l-:,i.>!t  421  .'■■t  .  N".  w  Y..rk  17,  N  S'. 

I  Kifvi'«  hitfi.  Kiiiuid.iti.in.  In. 

.M  Wortli  .<t.,  Ni'W  'iork  1.1,  N.V. 

I    Hr-«':ir.  )l  (  "orp    . 

I  40.-.  I.. Mnutoii    \\i    .  Nl  w  YiTk  17,  N    S'. 

Kl'  h;ir.lsi,ii  Koiiii't.ilioii.  In.' 
I  122  F't-t  4Ji!  St  .  Nl  w  York  17,  N  ^■ 

lioi'krfrili  r  Uros.  Kun.l 
I  .3'i  Ho.  k.  f.  ll.r  I'l  17  I,  Nl  »   Y..rk  21',  NY. 

Ho.  ki'filli  r  Koun.latKHi 

111  Wi-(  Villi  -;t  .  N.w    ^iirk  2tl,  NY. 
'I  lie  Kofoviii   h  ..iiimI.iI  11. n 

2(;l  .Mil    \\.    ,  N.  u    \,.rW  in.  N.Y 
Kos<.nsti.l,  Ii.iioiliv  11    iiml  Ix'VMs,  Kounilallon 

:i■^^|  Mil  Av.'  ,  roi.ni  Ik.'O,  N.  »   Ymk  1.  NY. 
HoviTitli.'il,  Binjaiiiin.  ^olln.!:lIlon,In(■ 
3.Vl  .'.III  A\i'  ,  N.  w  York  1,  N.V. 
fJubiriin  I'niin.lalion.  Inc 

74<i  IViik  .\\i-  ,  .N.-w  ^  (,rk  .1.  N.V. 
Pnbin.  ."-Minii'l.  Kotin.hnion.  Inr 

.*.  U  I  M  .-■4tli  St  .  Ni'w  York  ]•.!.  N  ^  . 
'^ai-r,  Hiis<4  11,  K()mi.l,.iiion  

''■II.'.  I'mk  Ave  ,  Ni  w  >  oik  J.'.  N.'l'. 
.Sftni<    Karl  C  .  Kinindaik.ii.  Ini'     _ 

<;»■<.  Mil  A\i    ,  2.<(1  fl(>.ir.  N.'W   York  19,  .N.V. 
.'^rlieiip,  I.<-<i|ml.|,  Koiin.la'ion         ... 

.V'.I  .'.th  .Avr  ,  Ni'w  York  17,  .N.V. 
SdK'iicr.  S   }l    aii't  Hi  1.  n  K  .  haiiillv  Koiindailon,  Inr. 

.<9  Hroa.|»:iy,  ri»irii  2210,  Nrw  ^'ork  ».,  .N.V 
Sihwartr.  I>a\i'I.  toiin.lai  ion.  Inr 

14U7  Hrotnlway.  New  ^ork  is,  .N.V. 
S(  hwarrliaiiiii.  Finil,  Koun.la'ion.  Inr  

.•V'lO.'.lli  .\\>.  ,  N,'»   >,,rk  1,  N,>'. 
.Scnven.  Koiin.liition,  Inc 

149  Hro;i.|»:iy,  N.  »   \<nk  'i,  .N.^ 
Sj-iilanti.    1  iin.l.  Inc     

'.O  W.M  ,',<iil,  St  ,  N.w    'i  ork  211,  .N  ,^•. 
I  ■■'lirll  <  ■oin|,;inii-«  I'oiin.liii  ji.n.  In,. 

ri\  \\  rvi  .'.tnli  St  .  Ni'»  "H.irk  Ji,  NY. 
Mliiih«Tt.  S:iin  S  ,  Koun.liition,  Inc 

SM  WiM  44Ili  .--I  .  Niu   ^  ,,rk  ,'«i,  NY. 
Sl<i;in.  Alfrcl  1'.,  Koiin.lalion  

•  ..«i  .Mh  Ave  .  New  'Sork  'Ji'.  \  \ . 
Sni}ilicr>,  (   liri^tdiilii  r  I )  ,  Koiiii.latioii.  Inc    

iJi  Ka-il  4.'.|  St  ,  riKiin  IJirj.  New  '^'ork   17.  N   Y. 
.-|ii  i*.'iic.  Si'tti.  Kilut^iion  il  A.  Cli.iriljiblc  Kounlalion. .. 

Can  ..f  liorcl  Stalin  I  ru.-t  ("o  of  New  'iOrk.  4,'i  Wall  St.. 
New   York  1.'..  N  ^' 
St;indar.i  Uraie Is  ( "t,,r  liable,  Sen  iitlfic  .<.  K.lllcal  iollal  FoUIl- 
.1  itloD    . 

C.iri   of  tin    H.iiiovci  Hank,  7u  Bnxvlwuy,  New  '^  ork  15, 

Si.itk-r  Koiin.l.ii  inn         .  _  ,. 

23(1  r.irk  Ave  .  Ni  »   -^-ork  17.  NY. 
SuniirierfleM.  Solon  K  .  Koiiielal  ion,  Inc       

270  Ma.lison  .\ve  .  New    '^  ork  16,  N V^  . 
■^iii'lna  Koiindation,  Inc. 

Care  of  \lr.  AlUrt  H    \f  afinne^,  s<  crelary.  .3.Vi  I'ark  Ave  , 
New  ^  ork  22,  N.  ^'     Si-e  Ni  w  ^'ork  St.ile  ll^Uiij:  foriUita. 
I  vif\f  loll  11' I  at  ion,  Inc        

•«o  Ho.  kefellcr  ri a/a.  riH.iii  1^(9,  New   'i'ork  2o,  N.'^-. 
I  wcnlii  Ih  Century  Kumi,  Iin  

41   K.'-t  riitli  St  ,  New  York  21,  .NY. 
'   'ion  Hap  CtiaritaMe  Trii^t .  _ 

Care  of  .Morfan  <iuar:Uit\    I  ru."-t  Co.  of  Ni  »    \  ork,  140 
Hroa.iwa.\,  New   ^  ork  7.  NY. 
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90 
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$4.  mi..  237 

.'.OiH,  1.'4 

231".  140 

s,  .'Kn,ii7  I 
J.',  .•iifi,  t;29 

84,03.'.  ' 

:'.,  519.  .'..'2  ' 

7<»«.92.'.  ! 

I 

r.M.i'sii 

1,  2lN9(r2 
1,741,9.''7 

'■;.02s,  211  ; 

242,  74.- 
I 

.'.17,9("/1   • 
I 

I 

4*^,21.'.  j 

514,2112  ' 

JJ.  7.^.;i,  S30  ' 

:.S.36,r,l)>  I 

M,  ,'k.7,  24S 

-':r..  ir,.-,,  4,-3  j 

1 
:t,  i'*ji\^  91  If,  , 

4   7'.i.3.  S37   I 

7,lH4   I 

1,(10.  99.'i 

1,991.243   I 
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:t.  9Sf.,  997 

1,918,  ,'i06 

1.324.CI4 

.324.  742 

'■!.  471.101 

4,077,748 

2.  .'«8,  623 

00.'.,  046 

.'C4,  .M5 

7... '.<24,33.'. 

...  o«;;i,  (r27 

12.  iKVi,  612 


:i;ii..  '.12 


M  174,  191 

2.  370.  IIS.'. 


.(,  ."A.-,,  297 
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iiicluiliiig  (tiiitri- 

liulioiis.  pifts. 

prants,  ct.  , 


»l,24.'j.224 
4,  524,  404 

40,  633,  468 

.•.146,79.'. 

'i!^,  (i3.s 

6,  67.'.,  CI  4 

1 .  228,  893 

3,  135,  23f. 

2,  775, 000 


-,114,  177 

7,  174,67b 
1,OS4,000 

f.:t2,  050 

.3'.«7,  921 

1,937,420 

129,993,224 

3,  522,  805 

.'.,  Sf,2,  4«i.'5 

11.^,472 
2,008.083 

870.  723 
9.  4.'.0.  202 
10,000 
4,818,989 
1,005 
1.210,194 
2.  7.M,  806 


5,000 

31,473,050 

8.500,000 

2,  072,  459 

110,777,810 

4,  .380, 3M" 

165 


6.  ns.v  1 1 1 


1,211,837 


1,380,269 


f4.Mi.,237 


.3.  Sfi'.i.  SI  ,7 


.'•97, 004 


;06.  925 


1,797.  134 
Ti,  ,'A'i,  250 
1,713,274 


(11) 

Income  rank 

l):i.sed  on 

total  reci'lpts 

(eolunin  101 

contributions, 

pifls,  prants, 

etc.,  reivivcil 


227 

262 

221 

19 

3.^ 

445 

92 

330 

240 
238 
354 

2S0 
389 

15<1 

372 

410 

49 

rx 

6 

2 

1.32 

214 

333 

348 

105 

125 

142 

343 

307 

275 

VA 

237 

28 

139 

301 

4 

176 

96 

490 

03 

146 


219 
174 
356 


(12: 


J'erio 


1951  tlirout-b  1960 
1051  through  1900 
1051  through  1906 
1951  throufrblWiii 
1951  through  1960 
1955lhrouKh  I'.i^id 
1951  through  m6o 
1955  through  ]".H-i 

1951  tlirough  196(1 
1954  through  1960 
1951  through  im> 
1051  throupb  ]9<;<i 
19.'!  tlirouph  VM*} 

1953  through  1900 
1953  through  190) 
1951  through  19tiii 
1951  through  IMMi 

1951  through  I960 
1061  through  19>iil 
1951  through  l^Txi 
1^1  through  IWOii 
1051  through  1960 
19.11  Ihroupli  VMi 
lOSl  through  I'.Kiii 
1051  through  19*1(1 
1051  through  196(1 
1951  through  1060 
1961  through  1960 
1951  IbroHphl960 
1951  Ihroupb  1.96(1 
1051  through  I'.'CiO 
1051  through  lono 
1051  tlimugh  190(1 
10.5^  through  \V>*i 
1A5I  through  1»V 
1051  tbrougli  19(i(i 
I953thr(Migh  1<«'<i 
1051  through  19*1(1 

1951  ihnMigh  19611 

1051  through  I960 

1951  through  }'.»'*» 

1051  through  1060 
1051  tteongh  1060 
1053  through  1960 
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1962 


Foun'lution 


(X) 
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rec*ipts  from 

business 

uctivitios 


NEW  YORK  ciTV-  Continued 

I  nion  rarbide  Educational  Foundation 

aO  East  42d  St.,  New  Vork  17.  N'.V. 
I'liited  States  Steel  Foundation.  Inc 

71  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.V. 
\  ictoria  Foiindatlon,  Inc. 

90  John  St.,  New  York  38,  X.  Y.    Sec  New  Jcr.'^i  y  listing 
for  data. 
Warburg,  Felix  and  Frieda  A.  ScliilT,  Foundation   .     

30  Wivll  St..  New  York  5,  N.Y. 
Walson.  John  Jay  and  Eliza  Jane,  Foundation.. 

Hankers  Tnist  Co..  16  Wall  St..  New  York  r..  N.V. 
Wcnner-Gren  Foundation  for  Anthropological  Kisoarch,  Inc 

H  East  71st  St..  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
Wi'st  Virfrinla  Pulp  &  Pai)er  Foundation 

Care  of  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1  Wall  St.,  New  Vork  l.'>,  N.Y. 
Western  Electric  Fund . 

IH.'i  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.V. 
W  tiitehall  Foundation ..    , 

jn  E.tchange  PI..  -New  York  .">.  .N.V. 
Whitney.  Hek>n  Hay,  Foundation  .     _ 

■.-.'.",  E;ist  68th  St..  .New  York  '.'I,  .\.V. 
ANoodward  Foundation 

;:o  Broad  St.,  New  York  ♦,  .N.V. 
Wnrzweiler,  Otistav,  Foundatidn,  Itic     .     

l.t'.'J  Broailway,  .New  Vork  I,  N.\  . 


NKW    VOU'-'    STVTK 

\\  iiiifred  Masterson  Burke  Ui'licf 

White  Plains,  N.V. 
Burroughs  Wellcome  Fluid .'.- 

1  .Scarsdale  Rd..  Tuckaho»',  .N■.^■. 
Carrier  Foundation,  Inc..     , 

Carrier  Pkwj-..  Syracuse  I,  N.^'. 
Corning  Glass  W'orks  Foundation  .     ' ,.„ 

Corning.  N.Y.                                 '^ 
Dent,  Harrv,  Family  Foimdation,  Inc ..i •. 

(•0(5  Genesee  Bldg..  Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 
Emerson,  Fnnl  L..  Foundation,  Inc 

IX)  Oenesee  St..  .\ulmni,  N.Y. 
Fund  for  Adult  Education 

200  Bloomingdale  Rd.,  Wliite  Plains,  N.V. 
fJeneral  Electric  Foiuidation 

Crotonville,  Post  OlFicc  Box  791,  Ossinlnp,  N.Y. 
fJifTord.  Rosamond.  Charitable  Corp _ 

532  Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank  Itldg.,  Syracuse  2, 
NY. 
Cioveniinent  Affairs  Foundation,  Inc 

75  State  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Kno.vSeymour  II.,  Foundation,  Inc .   

1608  Marine  Trust  Bldg.,  Buffalo  3,  NY. 
Merrill,  Charles  E.,  Trust. 

Poet  Office  Box  392,  Ithaca,  N.Y.    (Sec  New  York  City 
listing  for  data.) 
Ogden,  Ralph  E.,  Foundation,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  108,  Mountainville,  N.Y. 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc 

11.16  North  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

NORTH  C.VROI.IN.V 

Babcock,  Mary  Reynolds,  Foundation,  Inc   .    

Post  Office  Box  199,  Reynolds  Station.  Winston-Salem. 

N.C. 
BiirllnRton  Industries  Foimdation 

301  North  Eugene  St.,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Cannon  Foundation,  Inc 

I'ost  Office  Box  1192,  Concord,  N.C. 
Cannon,  Martin,  Family  Foundation,  Inc 

220  West  4th  St.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
llanos,  John  Wesley  and  Anna  Hodgin.  Foundation     .  

Cams  oi  Wachovia  Bank  *  Triist  Co.,  Post  OfTice  Box 
3099,  Winston-Salcm,  N.C. 
Morehead,  John  Motley,  Foimdation. 

Post  Office  Box  1027.  Charlotte,  N.C.     (.^■<>  New  York 
City  listing  for  data.) 
Reynolds,  Kate  B.,  Charitable  Trust 

Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Post  Ollk-e  Box 
;«99,  \yiuston-Salem,  N.C. 
Reynolds,  Z.  Smith,  Foundation,  Inc.    .. 

1206  Reynolds  Bldg.,  Winston-Salcra,  N.C. 
ReynoHs,  Zachary  Smith,  Trust .     ^     

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
ReynoWs,  W.  N.,  Trust .      .      

Care  of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 
Richardson  Foundation,  Inc. 

Gre«'nsl)oro,  N.C.     (.><ec  New  ^'ork  City  lifting  for  data.) 

OHIO 

.Mlyn  Foundation 

.Main  and  K  Sts.,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 
AIni.s.  Eleanora  O.  U.,  Trust. _ 

Care  oftho  5th  Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  4th  and  Walnut 
Sts.,  Cindnnatl,  Ohio. 
llip  American  Foundation 

1104  lTnk>n  Commerce  Bldg.,  Cleveland  U,  Oliio. 


& 


Gross  profit 
from  biLsincss 

activities 


'11 


ij 


1  u.  ■{ 


$.31.  MC 


lOl.T.V) 

11  ;».■-",•: 
7',  fj; 
titi,  :m 
■JffX.  fi22 
Via.  780 
341 
tl.Ofil 

777,  127 

:<^.  192 

1 «:..  040 

.'■.23,  240 

90 

l,<>i^.  -t".4   I 

I 

1,17.'.  4H3  ! 

J,  742.  770 

:i07,  KM) 

4it.  fm 

II'J,  466 
1    I'*.',  GOO 

607.  235 

.'U.S.  472 
1,  "14.  .163 
II, .390 
l.i  ,112 


:*oi.5i3 

2(1171.349 
1, 1. "J.  I  or, 


10,279 
189, 246 


15,800 


(5) 


Uenis  iiii'l 
riivaltle^ 
ti'ceiN  e  1 


MUJ 

! 

''^7, 

J.-H1    ' 

1.1.17. 

1 
."*7 

K.. 

01.'  ■ 

1   !oi 

7f,n 

1, '.'••-■ 

11(1 

4.-.7 

117 

tc.m 

.V4 

-'  r:t;i,  rrj  ! 

1.  ■t.'O 
VO  -'17  ' 

3in,  SI.'  ! 

Vl.  TvtO 

1  '<.■..',  r:04 


2.  77-.'.  477 
1 .  (T.-O.  ri9 


yiio.  ii.12  I 

It   (71,  -.77  '< 

I ,  'J-Vi,  290 
:t,  7f.l.0f)0  ] 
164.568 
4*1.3,  2X2  ; 

■'!.  IMI.  'Jfii 

.1.  '.VJ,  408 
.1.  .'4r>.  r,:o 


27,  286 
14.1,746 

738,  .395 


($706 1 


!>.  4,'» 


1.30 


4.y) 


55>« 
744 


.36,  (175 


M7,  .'81 


111  014 


271,965  ' 

I 

1.  ■106.  220  ! 


v34 


6SI.0'J2 


14,732 


(«) 

Tilt  il  l:  I'll 
(or  I'lSM 
from  s.ilc 

l)(  .issil> 


(»».  7.J-'v 


3.' 4, 

.">.' 

WO, 

,Vtl   1 

(71, 

1 
4. '7; 

(11, 

i.7'ij 

].■ 

M'l 

c-v,.-. 

<'>!».'> 

1    T-x; 

KIM 

2«*>i 

_>!,.; 

4'.J 

ifMl 

2, '".n,  \-i  '' 

4  -«i  ' 

I 

4S.  tWw(  I 
1.217 


I 


0.  1  •< J,  sO» 


(401,  l-"i 
fil  I  Cv. 

(14,11111' 
1   07,-.    Lis 


f7.'4)l 
l,ri,-.(,  VIS 

2,0  4.'.  2711 

237,  ls,s 
374,312 
343.  K.I 

1 W  7',»0 

ST..  7Ss 


72S,  7SC, 


131,  190 

43,747 

922,  101 
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Foundation 


(7) 


Other  111.  ore 


Tot.il  pro.-^s 
Inc^oriie  eiclud- 
!     ing  contribu- 
tions, gifts, 
grants,  vU  ., 
rccei\ed 


MW  VnHK  riTY- (oDthiued 


1  nion  Ci.rl'i  li   Kiliifiiiion:i!  I'oiin'l  itkin 

H'l  K  i-t  42.1  St  .  N.  w  \i,tV.  17.  ,N,V, 
rniti'i!  ,~t..t<  ^  .^l.^-l  l-ouTi(l,.lk.ii.  li.c      .  . 

71   Urn  ..|»  ,y.  Ni  *  Vork  I.,  .N   ■^'. 
\'i(ioriH  Kiiim  Imion.  Inc. 

mi  Iiitin  Si  ,  Ni  w  '\'iirk  ,3s,  N  ,^'.     Sm' Ni  w  Ji t-j  \  li."-liiit' 
for  ii:ltll. 

W  irt'iirt".  Kili\anl  Tiji'Ih  A,  ^cliifl,  Fnuii'laiinn   .         .   . 

.«.  W  ;.ll  M  .  N.«   1  i.rk  .'.,  N.V, 
\\  .1I..1111,  JciliM  Jttv  aii.i  Kli/j  Jam-,  Ki.un. latum 

HuniMT-    I  nist  Co  ,  1',  WmUm   ,  New  Vnrk  ,'.,  N.V. 
Weiimr  linn  i'.iun.liilu.n  lor  AiiUifoi>ok,(iicnl  Keseari  h.  Inc. 

14  Ka>I  7IM  St  .  N.  w  ^'..rk  21.  N",^'. 
West  \i!t'iiiii  rul|i  <V   l'»|»'r  Koundstion   -.  

Ciri  i.f  IrMtig  'iriiM  Cii  ,  1  \\  iillSt,,  New  ^ork  15,  N.Y. 
Western  Klc  !nc  Kiiii.l 

101  Br'i:..iw..y.  New   Vork  7,  .NY. 
\\  liitehili  h  iiiiii'lHliiin     

30  K\(  'iirm-e  I'l  .  .New  Vi>rk  ,1,  .NY, 
Wl.itiiev.  Helen  llav,  K(iun<liilloti 

,"J,"  K-iM  i.^th  St  ,  New   ^'.irk  21,  N,V, 
Wi.o<l«  ir.l  Kimtidation      

:«i  Hriia.l  ,~t  .  New   ^nrk  4.  N   V. 
\\  iir7weiier.  *iiista\.  KoumlaUon.  llw 

12:(','  Hr..;..!w,i>,  New  Vurk  1,  N.'i'. 

M  \V    ViiKK    ST,\T1. 

Winifri.I  M  >-t.rs-.ii  Hurki   li.  h.  f   

\Mllle    I'UlIiS,   N  /i  , 

liiirrmn.'li'^  Wi  ll«iiiii    1  uii.l     ,      

1  S<-:<r-!  ill    K.|,.  Tuik-. !..«■.  N.V. 
( ".irrier  Ki'iin.|.iti<iii,  IiK      . 

Carrier  I'kwy  ,  Syia<iis<'  1.  N   V. 
("(irniiii'  <  il.k^~  W  III  k^  1  i.uiiil.ilioii 

Corn II If,  N  V. 
I  >i  lit,  ll.irr\  .  1-  ,iiiui\   Kiuiiiialuiii.  Iiir 

90«  (ieiiisi.    HUlg  ,  Buflitki  2.  NY. 
Kiiiersi.n.  Krei  I,.  1- nmi.hitn.n,  Iiie . 

»«•,  <i.  Ill  s.-.    ,<t,,  Aul.urii,  .N,^. 
Kuiiil  fur  ,\ilu!t  K.luc  it  11.11    . 

21K1  I'.li.oii.iiiii'l^.li    IM  .  \V  l.it.    I'liiiis.  N,'*'. 
(Jeiieral  Kleeliie  Kouiiil.ilii.n 

( 'ri.ti'iiv  lile.  I'l.st  tillii..    Hi.\  701,  Ossllilllg,  .N,V. 
filfTord,  l<ii*-.iiiii.nil.  (  luu  ilal.le  C  ori. , 

,^32  (iiii.ii.l.ica  (  i.mitv  S.iMiit:^  B.iiik  Hide  ,  S\r'.iou.»  2, 
.N  V 
(iovernini  lit  Adairs  Fuundatum.  Inc  _ , 

7,1  St,iti.  S:  .  A!'.,iny.  N.V, 
Knox.  S  \  till. iir  M,  louiiilulKin,  Inc 

ir<P,  '^Iirine  Iriist  lll.ig  ,  HulT.il..  3,  N  V. 
Merrill,  Charlis  K...   I  ru.*t. 

Po^-t  (illire  IW.i  ;(>r2,  Ithaea.  NY,    i  Si  i    N.  »  ■^Hrk  City 
listiiie  (iir  .lata,) 
Opiliii,  R,iliih  K,,  Ki.iinilitii.n.  Ine.  .  .    .    

I'ost  (itlin.  Hnx  lOH,  .Mount  iiii\  die,  N.Y. 
.'^uriili.i  Foiiielatidii.  Iiie  , 

11,".!'.  North  Hroii'lwjy,  'i  oiikers.  N.Y. 

.vdktu  (  .vrolin'a 

BalKviik,  Miry  Ri  yiioMs,  Kumidation,  liir 

I'osl    (Ml.ci    Hiix    IV.i,   Hi  \  liol'ls  Sl.ill.ili,  \\  lliStoIl-.-^lelll, 

N.C, 
BurlinL'toii  Tnd'istrir-  Ko'ind  ition 

301  Nnrlh  K'lfenr  St  .  <  ininslKjio.  .N.C. 
C.innon  Kovii.|;,ijoii.  Iiir 

Po-t  oirui-  Hot  ir/2.  Con  iir.|.  .N.C. 
Cinnoii.  .\l:irtiii.  F;iiiiilv  Ko-iii.l  it  ion.  Iii" 

2211  W.vt  4lti  St..  Cliarlntte.  N  (\ 
H  ini'^.  Joliii  \\  I'slcy  ;iii.|  ,\nii:i  lIiMlt'in.  Found. ition    

C.ire  of  W,i(ho\ri   H,iiik    A  Trust  Co,    Post  (llliix;   Hoi 
Sn*.',*.  W  Hilton  S.ilciii,  NM", 
Morehea.l.  .Idtiii  Motley.  Kii'inijiition. 

I'l).;!  (itliiT   Ho\    lir27,   Cli.ir.ot ti-,    N  C,      iSii    N.w  York 
Clt  V   l'..-tlIlL'  tor  .|,.I:i   1 

Hi  yiioMs,  K;ite  B.  Char  ita'le  Trust 

Can    of  \\Li<tio\ia   Hank  A    rnist  Co.,  Post  Olliee  Box 
'.MW,  Wiii.qoii-Siilrrn.  N.C, 
He\  no]. !>:,  Z.  Smith,  Koimiiation,  Ine  

I.lit.  Ue\rio|.i.K  HLU-..  ^\"ins^on■Sllll•nl,  N,C, 
KcynoM.;,  Z:iehury  Sinilh,  Trust -  - 

\S  in^toii-S:ilrm.  .N,C. 
Rrynt.l.lv,  \V     N  ,  Trust 

Care  of  W;ii  liox  ia  Hank  A  Trust   t"o  ,  Wiusl.iii-Saleni, 
N  (' 
Kuhar.isiin  Fotiinlat  ion,  Inr, 

(iri.eiisl.or.i,  N.C,     i--ee  .New  'i'ork  Cil\  li^lin^' for  data,  i 


OHM 
.Mlyn  Foiunialion.  - 

-Main  and  K  Sts,.  I  )a\  Ion  9,  Ohio. 
Alms.  Kleiuiora  C,  v..  Trust..  .   .  

Care  of  the  .llh  Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  4th  and  WataiDt 

Sts,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Till'  .\rni.rioan  Founiiation . .  .        .  

11''.4  Ciilon  Comniertf  Hlili-'.,  ClcTetand  14,  Ohio. 


J'.IO 

.41 

323 

iUj 

9 

451 

l,08f> 

S24 

1.303 

212 

Wll 

.3,  3.SI,  .'.'il. 


17,  04,1 


H,882 

7,621 

S2f..  92C 


31,. 170 
1*77 

>S4 

234.  17>> 
««,  471 

(22.  0^«  1 
4,  '>2 


13,17.1.(130 


1 .  22S,  ,120 


97 
342 


(o; 

I'otal  oontribu- 

tioos,  gifts, 

p^nt.«,  etc,. 

received 


$J23.  hi*, 
.3,  ISO,  &i" 

S-'iO,  201 

1.338,  MO 

:i.  005,  957 

8ti.214 

4ifi,'>:i 

3,  021,, 114 

4,  .172.  75^ 
756.534 

2.  119.65C 

■',  .VI7.  s37 

62.  ('12 

402,315 

S3.1,  260 

92,720 

12,744.134 

1.189.100 

;,  121. 711 

2,  770,  230 

(14,004. 
2,061,S.-.3 

643.  OOC 
17  02.1,  f/.l 

6,  420,  721 

3,  02.1, 093 

7,  222.6r.5 
497.  040 

•M2,  ^^' 


,3,  M-.!.  0,12 

13,  513,34(.i 
8, 067,  757 
9,  03V*,  020 


168,755 
an,  567 

1,876,638 


$4,  487,  222 
3s,  (100,000 

:,02f.,800 

0,401,172 

35.9C3 

873.1130 

5,900,000 

1(\,  502,  718 

7,041,053 

246.125 

4,028.029 


870.000 
2,  .151, 039 
8,481,781 
1,081,803 
4,314,061 
47,  400, 573 
18,094.040 
C.  910. 187 

818. 872 
2,  847. 771 

2,  788, 683 
11,32.1.967 

14,241,126 

3,  899. 305 
7, 02.1,  428 

677,466 
2.182,767 


(Ifli 

Total  reeeipts 
including  contri- 
butions, gifts, 
Friint"!,  ete,, 
received 


(11) 

ln<>ome  rank 

based  on 

total  receipts 

(column  10) 

contributions, 

gifts,  grants, 

etc,,  received 


431,505 


2,II3,7M 


J4.  811.1(i2 

41,1  s'.i,  s:,:, 

3,  780, 091 

7.800,012 

3,731,020 

9.19, 304 

f.,  3IS.  SM 

10.  .124,232 

11.0.13,811 

1,002,059 

r.,  147.  rjsrj 

0.  ,107,  837 

032,012 

2,  0,'.4,  2.14 

0,317,0.10 

1,174,523 

17,  0.1R,  195 

48.589.682 

23,  2i:.  751 

9,680.426 

804,868 
4,909.624 

3,401,689 
28,351,628 

20,661,847 

C.  924,  2% 
14,248,003 

1.174.  ,106 
2,  82.1,  633 


.3,  300, 052 

1.3,513,340 
8, 007,  757 
9,  030,  020 


600,260 
393,007 

3,800,342 


21S 
26 

244 

153 
247 
429 
178 
6.1 
104 
423 
182 

133 
431 
2S3 
137 
407 

n 

20 

48 

127 

449 
213 

257 
39 

61 

170 

86 

406 

2» 


203 

90 

148 
140 


472 
4S6 

241 


(12) 


I'eriod 


1052  throu^'h  I960 
1954  through  19»i0 

19.12  througli  19i'i0 
1951  tbrooKh  1960 

1951  through  1960 

1952  through  1960 
10&4  through  1900 

1951  through  19«1 

1952  through  1900 
1954  through  1960 
1951  through  19C0 

1951  through  lOtVi 
1956  through  lOOi  I 

1953  through  10)'ii  I 

1953  through  lOGi  I 
1965  throu^  1960 
1951  through  1900 

1954  through  1900 

1953  through  1960 

1955  through  1960 

1954  through  1900 
1951  through  1900 

1951  through  1960 
1951  through  1960 

1954  through  1960 

19U  through  19)10 
1951  through  1960 
1951  through  1900 
1951  throujrh  Wfl 


1951  tbroui^li  1'ti^i 

1951  tlirough  lv*io 
1951  throu^li  19<i0 
1951  ttirough  lOiiii 


1955  through  1900 
1051  through  19G0 

1951  through  1900 
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July  23 


1962 


Foundation 


OHIO — continued 


Armco  Foundation - , 

703  Curtis  St.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Austin  Co.  Foundation - , 

16112  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio. 

Bmumont,  Louis  D.,  Foundation,  Inc-  -   

WH)  National  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
BtoRhly,  Leon  A.,  Fund 

Ciiro  o(  Union  National  Bank  of  Youngstown,  6  West 
Federal  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Bi-ntz  Foundation - 

3M  Wrexhani  Ave.,  Columbus  4,  Ohio. 
Bingham,  William,  Foundation 

1280  Union  Commerce  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Bllffl,  W.  E.,  Foundation -T. 

Care  of  Union  National  Bank  of  Y'oungstown,  6  West 
Federal  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Chiimplon  ParH>r  Foundation 

601  North  B  St.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Charities  Foundation _ 

Owens-Illinois  Bldg.,   Post  OUice   Box  1035,  Toledo  1, 
Ohio. 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Foundation 

4701  Marburg  Ave.,  Cincinnati  9,  Ohio. 
Cleveland  Pneumatic  Foundation. 

37H1  East  77th  St.,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio. 
CUneland  Twist  Drill  Foundation _. _ 

1242  East  49th  St.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Cle vitc  Foundation 

17000  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleveland  10,  Ohio. 
Commercial  Shearing  &  Stamping  Foimdation 

1775  Logan  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
I  >iina  Corp.  Foundation 

4100  Bennett  Rd.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 
I>ayton  Malleable  Foundation 

I'ost  Office  Box  980,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Kiigle  I'icher  FouiKlation ._. 

The  American  Bldg.,  (Mncinnati  1,  Ohio. 
Emery,  Thoma.s  J.,  Memorial 

414  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 
F'rie  Railroad  Charitable  Ediiciitiun  &  Trust 

In  care  of  Union  Commerce  Bunk,  917  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land 1,  Ohio. 
Firestone  Foundation. 

1200  Firestone  Pkwy.,  Akron  17,  Ohio. 
Firestone  Trust  Fund 

In  care  of  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  916  Euclid  .Vve.,  Cleve- 
land 1,  Ohio. 
General  Tire  Foundation _ 

In  care  of  First  National  Bunk  of  .\kron,  .Vkron,  Oldo. 
Goodrich,  B.  F.,  Fund,  Inc 

500  South  Main  St..  Akron  18,  Oliio. 
Goodyear  Foundation,  Inc .   

1144  East  .Market  St.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 
Ilanna,  I.eonard  C,  Jr.,  Fund 

1300  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  an<l  Lucy  Webb,  Foimdation 

1337  Hayes  Ave.,  Spiegel  (irove,  Fremont,  Ohio. 
Hoover  Co.,  Charitable  Trust- 

101  East  Mapte  St.,  North  Canton,  Oliio. 
Humphrey,  George  M.  and  Pamela  8.,  Fimd 

1300  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Ingalls,  Louise  H.  and  David  S.,  Foundation,  Inc  .. 

1562  Union  Commerce  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Kroger  Co.  Charitable  Trust... 

35  East  7th  St.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 
Kulas  Found  at  Ion 

1780  Union  Commerce  Bldg..  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Llbbey,  Edmund  Drummond,  Trustees 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford  Philanthropic  Foundation 

Care  of  the  Toledo  Trust  Co.,  245  Summit  St.,  Toledo  3, 
Ohio. 
Lincoln  Electric  Foundation 

Care  of  Central  National  Bank  of  C'k'voland,  Post  Office 
Box  6179,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 
The  I.K)uisc  Foundation. 

i;«»  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
I.ubriiol  Founflation 

29400  I^akeland  Blvd.,  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 
^^ednsa  Foundation 

Post  Office  Box  5668,  Cleveland  1 ,  Ohio. 
Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co.  Foundation 

615  .North  Oak  St.,  Sidney,  Ohio. 
NCR  Foundation 

Care  of  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Main  and  K  Sts., 
l>ayton  9,  Ohio. 
N':itional  .\cme  Foundation 

170  East  131st  St.,  Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 
Xiitional  Machinwy  Foundation,  Inc 

Tiffin  15,  Ohio. 
OKPlhay  Norton  Foundation 

1200  Hanna  Bldg.,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 
Ohio  Matqh  Charitable  Foundation. 

W:idsworth,  Ohio.    See  California  listing  for  data. 
oiiii)  Oil  Co.  Foundation,  Inc 

-v<«  South  Main  St.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
<  >Mris-Illtnols  Paper  Products  Foundation 

Post  Oirii-o  Box  1035,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


m 


Gross  sales  or 

receipts  from 

business 

activities 


(2) 


Gross  profit 

from  business 

activities 


%\,  559, 669 


$3, 072, 719 


(») 


Intai(e,st 
rectilti'J 


1 .569,  921 

iHi,2r7 

l.:'.'7H,  311 

S,  liiH,  1)12 

83,136 

5,571 


---i 


292,092 
210.  .V31 

1  43.  2.^^ 
,\3,637 

20,  !>40 
47, 161 

16,  CW 

17,  932 
K.  112 
8,106 

117,700 

21,  .123 

307,220 
717,096 

77,863 
629.102 

51,534 
460. 732 

68,081 
lis. 774 


(41 


I>iviilcnd- 
ri'ceivoil 


(5) 


Rents  and 
royalties 
received 


177.000 

234.  177 

a,  •-'73,  aio 

230.  1  \r, 

10l,7:«i 


6R,  34,') 

32,  951 

1^.  .i88 

332,929 

4S.  .V_>7 

221,581 

2.000 

94,.'?80 
37,275 


$.".13,  ■.4H 

24,  113 

8,  024,  .S.M 

I.lMiH,  033 

:a>.  77.') 
467,  I,'-* 


7'.»2,  1 63 
492,759 


J,  (KXI 

I 
,'■.,1)90  I 

19,  I  ft.". 

3U9.  050 

6^1.  <V28 

22.-.,  014 
6.34.  ^.^7 


8.  S.'.*!,!". 
l>vs.r,04 

79.  1  4-' 
Iv..  SJO 
1',I0.  4.V) 


.T23,  222 

•'!, :;,"'..  .'1 4 
7.  .V>3 


1 H9.  792 


33,  »1 


22,  '",71 


377,410 


IS  J,  968 
17,728 


(6) 


Total  gain 
(or  kiss) 

from  sale 
of  assets 


$37,7  48 


7><n.  O'M 


54,414 


2.005 

50,(¥)0 

1,  l-W.  642 


32,  760 


1,88.1 

1.1,966 

1.060 


364. 169 


I 


$132,019 

78,  829 

4,  128,  2.12 

(H|,rx2' 

80,  188  j 
(113)^ 

1,  123,  87S  ' 
786,  .143 

2.154 


7>)| 

(.12,  SIS) 


40,  7.V> 

(2.W9) 

16.  419 

(461,0,17) 

377,  .Ml 

.177.  S74 
.^M,(»27 


21 .  699.  9.1J  j 

47.(««l  I 

1 
9,  ().-7 

9.006  j 
(66,070,! 
(.19.  6791 ! 

2.8.11   j 

(2.  IDs  I 

(3.  ir.li I. 

I 

Kl,  4-'.1  • 

(31  )j 

(.V,,1)i 

(7.  .3S.1) 


311.669 


70,  \X\ 
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Foundation 


(7) 


Ollitr  iiii-finio 


(.nil.    <i.iitiiiu<-d 

■Vnnri)  Foiiii  l.iii.m 

7(1.3  ('(Jills  .<!  ,  .Mlddlttiiun.  Ohio. 
AdsUii  Co    1  oiindatlori 

16112  K'jilld  Ave  ,  Cltviland  2.  Ohio. 
Hi  .(iiiK.nt,  Ix.uis  I)  ,  Founi|;ilion,  Inc         ..   . 

M«)  N.ili   nal  City  Bank  BLic  ,  Cleveland  M,  Ohio. 
it.  .,hly.  !>'.  n  A  ,  Fiiivi 

(".irr  of  iiiiiin  Niition:il  H.iik  of  ^  ounpstown,  6  West 
Kiijcr.l  .>t  .  ^'otinvstown,  Oliio. 
It.  III?  Koun-   iiiun 

.>4  Wn-  h.iii;  .\vr  ,  Cnluiiihus  4,  Ohio. 
Him;h:ini.  \S  il!;..i!i ,  l-'uiin'hiti..n    . 

l.'sii  fill  ,n  ("..iJiiiu  riT  llllf  ,  (1.  \.  l:inl  14,  Ohio. 

Hh--.  W.  K     K  .(inlitk.n  .  . 

(";iri-  of      iiion  N.ilioii.il  B.ink  of  Vouni'stown.  6  West 
Ke.lcn.l  St  .  ^'uiinL'sU.w  n,  Oliio 
(■|i;ini|iioii  1   .|.i  r  Koijnd:itlon.  ...         

f.dl  Norn  B  ,<i  ,  llaiiult'.ii.  otn... 
<   h.iritiis  K(p  iii'hilii.n 

(i».  tisl  hi.oiv   IIMf  .   l',,-t   Ollur   no.\    in;i.'.     Toleilo  1, 
Ohio 
(nil  iiiiciti  N'llliiii!  Maitiiiii   Fumi'lalioii  

4701  M,ii  !"irt'  A\(   ,  '   iiMiiiiUili  9,  Ohio. 
(  li  vi'Iiiiil  I' I,  liiii.iiK  Touii'lation  .__ 

37.S1  K:..-    77lti  .<t,.  ( ■l.v,lari.l  .1,  Ohio. 
(  lev.  laii.l  T.«  i.^l   Dull  K..un.|:itioti  .   . 

124:.'  r.i>    49lh  -^t  .  (   I.  V,  iai  il  14,  Oliio. 
•  "levile  Koui  million 

17<<«|  .<t    ("lair  Ave  .  t'Uv.l..ij.i  11.,  Ohio  ' 

CoM.iiiiTi  ihI  •'hi  armc  iV  Staini.inp  l-.iiinil.iiion    

1...1   \a,,'  .11    AVr  .  ^'olllcsliiv.  11,   Ohio 
Palia  ("i.rp    i- oiiii.i.iti'.ii  , 

4100  Hen  let!   Hil  ,    I  (.l..lo  1.  Ohio. 
Dayton  Mul  i  iMr  Koun.l.iijon        . 

I'o.st  oil  T  H.i\i)s<i.  Dnyt.in.  Ohio. 
K.ii-le  I'll  her  i'oiMl't  .lion    . 

The  AiiN  iiciii  Itl'h-  .  Ciin  um.ii;  1.  Ohio 
KlIl.I  y.  'rilmil.i-'  .1  .    \lrIIiori..l  

414  Wall  (11   Si  .  (    iiiciiio  ,!;  J.  (  ihlo 
Kiii    K.iilroa  I  ( 'h.ir  il.ihi.    K.iiii-.tioii  .^  Trust 

Inc.tr.  o    t   iii.iii  ( 'i.nnn.  rn   H  ink. ',<I7  Kiirii'l  \vi'     ("leve- 

l.ll.ll    I.      )hir. 

ill. -lolii    i  i  uml  i!  :..!i 

12i«i  ilM  -!..iir  l'k»  \    .    \kiMli   17.  Ohio. 
1  ;ri  -loll.    Ti  11-1    i  liinl 

In  r.ii.    I  M  'i.  M  ;  ,11.!    I  ui-l  Cm  .  '.lit,  Kill  !i'l  .\\.    .  Cleve- 
l..ii'l.   I    Ohm 
'  i.  Ill  nil  '1  II.    (  i.uhl  .11. .11 

In  f.ii.  of  I'i'vi  ,\  ,ti.,ii;,i  |;.,iik  .i(  Akron,  Akron.  Ohio. 
(;i«..irii  li.   H     K.  Kiin.i,  Inc  

.'.<«i  Si. 111!:  M.iin  St  ,  .\kron  Is.  Ohio. 
(ioo,t\,  ,r  !■  I  iin.l.ilion.  Inc  

1144  K,i-I  M  ak,  I  St  ,  \kii.ii  16,  Ohio. 
Il.inna.  !.<  c,i,,,i,|  C  .  .Ir  .  iHn.l  .   . 

i:v«i  1..  I.  ,  r  Hl.l*;  ,  (1.  V.  1. mil  14.  Ohio 
ll.iyis.  Huthi  ifonl  li    llayi^aml  l.ijcy  Wet.h.  Koundatton . -. 

i;«7  Ma\    ~  .\ve  ,  S|iiia:e!  (Irov..  Fremont,  Ohio. 
Hi-.v.  r  ("o  .  . 'h  .ritahle  1  nist  .      .        

im  K  isl    .lapli   St  ,  North  Canton,  Ohio 
lluiii|)h'.  y.  (..i.rL'c  \\    and  I'aiiii  la  S,.  Kond 

l.^Ki  1.1  .el    r    Hl.li;  .  CI.  v.  Liinl  14.  Ohio. 
IiiL-alls.  1,1. Ill-     II    and  Davul  S  ,  Koundalion,  Inc      

1.''.»'.2  I  iiii.:i  Coriirii.  ice  Hldf  ,  Cleveland  14,  (Jhio. 
Kiocer  Co.  C'larilal.l.'  Trust 

X,  K.isi  7' h  St  ,  Ciininnali  2.  I'liit). 
Kiila^  Ki.und  ilioii.. ...  

17.VI  I   111,  -1  Conimeic.    Hldi.-  ,  ("It  vel.iiiit  U.  Ohio 
I.il.|~\.  K.lii   in.l  Ditiniinon.j.   riii-ie.  ~  

.Nation.il  K.tiik  Hhli.'  .  Tole.i.,.  Ohio. 
I.il.l«  \-()wi  I  -  Koi.j  {'hilrtnthiopii    Koiiii.lation      ..      

("lie  of  t  11    'I  1,1.   lo  Triisi  Co  ,  .'4.'.  Suiimiil  Si,  lokMU.s, 
o|,i,,. 
I.iiH-oln  Kli  i-ric  Foun.lation  ...;, 

Caie  of  (   .iilial  National  H;ink  of  CI.  \  ilaii.l,  I'o-I   Oflice 
Ho\  l.r.l,  ("li  \,lan.|  I,  Ohio 
I  III     I.IKlls.'     1  oUII.ImIIoII  

i:-H«i  l.ia.  .-r  MMl'  .  Cli  \.  l.tii  i  14.  Ohio. 
I-iit.rlzol  Konielalion  

-"<4("i  I.alilan.l  Hl\.|  ,  UuklilTi  ,  Ohio. 
Mc'lilsa  Ki.ircla((on 

Tost  Olll   I    Uii\  .Vj.s.  CI, Mian. I  I.  Ohio. 
Moiitrch  M.i   hiiic  '!',.,.!(", I    ioun.lation        

til.'.  Noil  I    Oak  SI  .  Si,liic\,  Ohio. 
NCR   K,.uii,|  ill. ,11  

Care  of  .'^..ilioni!  C.,s|i  K,.i:imi  i  Co  .   Main  and  K  .''ts., 
Dayton  .',  Ohio 
N,iti..ii-il    \ci  1.    Koiiiiil.ilion  

17(1  Ka-I    ,3|s|   St  ,  Cleveland  s.  Ohio. 
N  ill. .rial   \!  1   liineiy  Koillid.il nni,  Inc 

Tllhii  I."..  ( Ihlo.' 
'ir.il.a\   .Noi   on  Koiiiidatioli 

l-XKi  Han  la  Hli4»:..  Clevelali.l  1.1,  Ohio. 
"hi..  Match     ■haiilaMe  Foundation. 

\\  adsw  I.I  I  h,  Ohio.     .See  Callfoi ma  lislinj.'  for  data. 
'  Mil.,  Oil  Co    Koundstion.  Ine   ..     ..   

■s<9  Soiiil    Main  St..  Kindby,  Ohio. 
o\i.  lis  iiijiio  s  I'aiKT  I'riH Juris  Foundation. 

I'o.st  oil.  I    Ht,\  l(ia.1,   Toldo,  Ohio. 


$4 


2 

1.  JOt",,  siiy 

l.sjl.  Ifj. 


100  000 

(3.  92".' 


21.t"k3ii 


•*?»('.  ( M 


3.172 


371 


C8) 

Total  pro.ss 

income  eielud 

nip  contritiu- 

tions,  gifts, 

grants,  etc  , 

revived 


$1.2.1:12411 

2M,  219 

I4.7;jl,  119 

s.(i2J.  J.St, 

1  9«".l .  07S 
.M2.  909 

7.1.  42t,l 

2  .V)><.  133 

1.  4(M.904 

1P9.  S2;< 
.^3.  637 
21.721 
( '..  ('..'.7 1 
If..  (>9>l 
62.  693 
fill.  2.'.3 
44,(l3<l 
4  IW.  tis4 
2t..  ;460 

2.  SHU.  ^Bs 
1 .  779,  264 

NSO.  7.'l    I 

I 

1.19*..  dlf.  I 

30..111.3.S9 
.336,44.1  ' 
2117,  \£i 

1H.\(,2(' 

!'.'9.  491 

11(1.9.3(1 

1,  21 S,  617 

.'■..  iAh.  961 

2.39  S.>.' 

9^.  17(1 

00.611 

341..V.i 

32.  920 

IS,  4(M 

aiS,  S3.1 

71,201 

963.  160 

2,0(X) 

589,017 
126,133 


(9 


Total  (.'Olitril.u- 

tions,  (rifts, 

pranfs.  etc  , 

retTlved 


Tot;:l  reetipts 

inelu<;inp  oorilri- 

hutlons,  pifts, 

prant.s.  ott   , 

ri  It  ived 


$7.  9.-K4.9CIO 
I.920,a»0 
.3.  s55.  95.1 

24,  U-.2,  ,353 

tiOs.311 

1,  4.1.3,  1J.3 
294.134 

2.  7s7.  SOfi 
6.  OOh.  905 


I 


903.  7.VI 
279.500  j 
83,1,000  ! 

1.  SM7,  ifJO   ' 
2*1.  (100 

s.s;4,  J"! 

.19.1.  191 
229.  000 

s.  :i4s 

:ai.  («xi 

.1,  9,12.  7.'.<t 
3.  i;r.>.  1*44 

2.  2.3(1.  34.'. 
5.  930,  000 

18R,  000 
89«. Sll 

1,975,000 

'  1.29.1,  S70 
1.  199,  l.'K, 
l.S4,1.  00(1 
,1.  22.1.  (17.1 

2.4S>«.  1,19 
1.  lfV.M10(l 

506.  7;i;. 

1 .  HOI,  Sh3 
350,000 
13.1,  00(1 

4, 050.  000 

410.000 

1.648,  130 

93.  ,139 

2,  221 .  570 
910.027 


$9 

21IS  14(1 

2 

2114.219 

1» 

.'.s7.  (rr4 

■'-' 

Is4.iai9 

J 

:if>  :i.sy 

) 

not;.  (i:V.> 

J09,  .ViO 

r 

09.1.  t',3,3 

7 

.•-"..3.  S09 

1 

1(1.3   .173 

3.^3   137 

s.Vi.  721 

1 

syj.  .1^3 

.Ml"..  099 

'.M.I.  .S<,i3 

f..1.1.  444 

273.  (1.311 

4 

211*.  !  132 

:<i,\  'Mii 

s.  s4:..  \»A 
4.  972.  2<^ 

.3.  Ill.iitui 
7.  ."iis,  Olti 

2.39,  .534 
:il.  41(1.  17(1 

336. 445 
2.  1S.M23 
1  4sl  (•.(«! 
1   .3!is.  i'.47 

1,  9.1.1.  9.40 
\\  443.  732 
.1.  Ii4s.  <*61 

2.  7J7,  9M 

1    .'I  ..3.  .170 

.'.1.7.346 

J.  147.44.1 

3S2,  !*30 

I. 'a.  404 

4.4(IK,  K,11 

4M,201 

2.611.290 

9.1.  .139 

2.810,587 
1,03.5,100 


(11) 

Income  rank 

based  on 

total  receipt.« 

(column  101 

contributions, 

pifts,  fmmts. 

etc..  ree<'ivetl 


138 

316 

71 

.34 

:403 
3.34 

488 

203 
1.17 

416 
493 
443 

346 
.101 
430 
4ri6 

499 
234 

476 

141 

209 

274 
158 
.W2 
36 
♦91 
318 
377 

;»v4 

X1S 
177 
192 

295 

.399 

474 

319 

487 
.1118 
232 

4M 
3IK) 
514 

290 


(12. 


I'erio! 


I952lhroiipli  me.M 
I 

,  19,12  throuph  1960 
I 

1951  throuph  ]9iKl 

1951  throuph  H«Kl 

19.11  throuph  Vni\ 
19,V,  throuph  19t<) 

19.15 throuph  I960 

i 
I 

;  1952  throuph  1961 
19.11  throuph  1960 

;  19M  throuph  19(i0 

!  1954  throuph  1960 

i 

■   1953  throuph  194.1 

19.11  throuph  I<.<tiO 
I 

19.14  throuph  196(1 

1956  throuph  I9t-.ii 

19.12  throuph  1900 
19.14  throuph  I960 
19,11  throuph  19611 
19,y  throuph  IHtiii 

19,11  throuph  hit'in 
19.14  throuph  mm 

19.11  throuph  19iiii 

19.12  through  19fi(i 
1964  throuph  I960 
1951  throuph  19G0 
1951  through  1960 
1951  thniuph  19(°<i 

19.12  Ihroviph  l>«Ki 
19,14  throuph  li«'.(i 

19.13  throupli  ^\»^*^ 
1951  throuph  I'.ttiii 
19,13  throuph  19011 
195J  throuph  19iill 

19.V3  iliroiipli  IWiO 


19.11  tlirouph  1960 
I 

19.12  throuph  19<i() 

19.54  t  hi  ouph  1960 

19.13  throuph  1960 
I9i14  throuph  l!»iU 

!    19,14  throuph  19(i<i 

1951  throuph  1909 
19.19  throuph  1960 

1952  throuph  I'.iiid 


421      19,16  throuph  1960 
I 
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Schedule  1. — Gross  receipts:  522  foundation^  -  ContimuHl 

[Source:  Documents  submit  te<i  to  t1io  S«lpct  roniniittoo  ant  Pinnll  Biipfnrss] 


Foundiitlou 


0) 


Gross  sales  or 

receipts  from 

business 

activities 


(2) 


Gross  profit 

from  husiiii'ss 

at'tivitios 


OHIO— continued 

Trentiss,  Elisabeth  Severance,  Foimdution - 

Care  of  National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland,  I'ost  Offii*  Box 
5756,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 
Troctor  A  Gamble  Fund - - 

301  East  6th  St..  Cinciimati  1.  Ohio. 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  Educational  <V  Charitable  Trust. 

Care  of  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  916  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 
1,  Ohio. 
Kittbie,  Charles  and  MaV>el  M,,  Memorial  Foiuidation 

Care  of  1st  National  Bank  of  Akron,  Akron  8,  Ohio. 
?(l)inidlupp,  Charlotte  R.,  Fund 

Care  of  the  5th  Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  4th  and  Walnut 
Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Sehmldlapp,  J.  G.,  Trust  No.  2 

Care  of  the  5th  Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  4lh  and  Walnut  , 
Sts.,  Cinciimati,  Ohio. 
Seliniidlapp,  Jacob  G.,  Trust ' 

Care  of  the  5th  Third  Union  'I'rusl  Co.,  4tli  and  Walnut  i 
Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
.■^ohio  Fourdation ' 

Care  of  Stand;\rd  Oil  Co.,  Midlaii.l  BUIl'.,  Cleveland  I'l,  i 
Ohio. 
S t ranaban  Foundat  ion .  _ _ . 

WW  Upton  Ave.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 
Thompson  l*ro<lucts  Foundation. 

23555  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland  17,  Ohio.  I 

TImken  Foundation  of  Canton 

1835  Oueber  Ave.  SW.,  Canton  6,  Ohio.  | 

Tlniken  Roller  Bearine  Co.  Charijahle  Trust. 

Care  of  1st  National  Bank  of  Canton,  Ohio,  loi  Market    | 
St.,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 
Warner  Swasey  Foundation .! 

5701  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio.  I 

Wean,  Raymond  John.  Foundat  ion I 

Care  of  2d  National  Bank  of  Warren,  Warren,  Ohio.  j 

White  Motor  Co.  Charitable  Trust.. ' 

842  Ea.st  7itth  St.T  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 


OKL.UIOMV 

Bartlett,  }f.  U.  and  Kva  >raud,  Foumlation 

Care  of  Bartlett-Collins  Co.,  Sapulpa,  Okia. 
Broadhurst  Foundation. ....   

1701  1st  National  Bldg.,  Tulsji  3,  Okla. 
Champlin,  11.  H.,  Foundation _._ 

302  1st  National  Bank  BIdg.,  Enid,  Okla. 
Klrkpatrick  Foundation,  Inc.. 

1300  North  Broadway,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Mal>ee,  J.  E.  and  L.  E.,  F'otindation,  Inc 

1916  1st  Natinnal  Bank  Bldg.,  'I  ulsa  3,  Okla. 
The  McMahon  Foundation 

714-716  C  Ave.,  Lawton,  Okla. 
Noble,  Samuel  Roberts,  Foundation,  Tnc 

Post  OfBoe  Box  870,  .\rdmore,  Okla. 
rhllipps,  Frank.  Foundation.  Inc 

208  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  BartlesviUe,  Okla. 
The  Pionei^r  Foundation _ 

I'ost  Office  Box  8518,  Oklahoma  City  14,  Okla. 
Young,  R.  A.,  Foumlation..... 

3815  North  Santa  Fe,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

PENSSVLVANIA 

'the  .Vlcoii  Frunidatioii    

Care  of  Mellon  .National  Hank  &.  TriLst  Co.,  Mellon  Sq., 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Allegheny  Foiuidation  

525  William  Penn  PL,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
American  Foimdation.  Inc 

1718  Philadeli.hia  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Philaileli.hia  7, 
Pa. 
Brne^inni.  Claude  Worthiiigton.  Foundation 

22:1  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
Bok,  Mary  Louise  C'urtis,  Foimdation 

172»)  U)cust  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  I'a. 
Buhl  Foundation.. 

1  Gateway  Center,  suite  373.  Pittsburgh  22.  Pa. 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commi.ssion... 

2307  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  22,  I'a. 
Davis,  Arthur  Vinhig,  Foimdation.  

Care  of  Mellon  National  Bank  A:  Trust  Co.,  [M(llon"s<i' 
Pittsburgh  30,  i'a. 
Donner  Foundation.  Inc 

2.100  Philadelphia  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pa. 
F:ilk,  Maurice  .and  Laura,  Foundation 

3315  Grant  Bldg..  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
Fids,  Samuel  S.,  Fund 

2  Penn  Center  Plaia,  Philadelphia^  i'a. 

loo<l  Fair  Stores  Foundation 

2223  East  Allegheny  Ave.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 
Friik.Childs,  Corp. 

In  care  of  Mellon  .National  Bank  <t  fni.st  Co.,  Mellon  Sn." 
Pittsburgh  3(),  Pa. 
Addison  II.  Gibson  Foundation 

17(12  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  22,  P».       i 

''ilciicairn  Foundation I 

2d  St.  Pike,  Bryn  .\thyn.  Pa.  I 


$85,748 


($4,967i 


1,717,871 
356,  910 


837,555 
a.  137.  .';20i 


'3) 


Iili-n  st 
r.<1r,.-.i 


$.'>'J7, 055 

548,984 
397,189 

6t),  989 
126,434 

44,  H77 

13.',  578 
S'.i,  JtJO 

W>J,  r,48 

57.  ,^33 

166,737 

29.1,  .W 


68,197 
55,075 


22.  138 

O.jO,  975 
68,376 

.yi,  f^4 

794.0'.'O 

199,427 

.'18,  255 

8,  .392 

7,493 

S4,3J8 

•'.-,.  .-.20 

36, 712 
M7.  731 

2tf).  KS 

939,  145 

1,837,217 

2.  ,321,207 

17K,  748 

!,7.'i9,  8.83 

232,  f«37 
1.  1H2,  916 

.•!29,  764 
3.-.  1,064 

274,. 342 
4,010 


(t' 


T  )ivi'!iii'l.i 

1'  irl\.     1 


(5) 


Kent's  and 
royaltii-s 
recived 


CO 


Tufa!  gain 
(or  loss* 

from  Side 
of  a'^^'.ls 


$.3.  r;j7,  7'.f2 


r  *'2  132 
4,  VJ 4,375 

l.i-'.  MVVt 
(■«,il,348 

1  J'V  <■<> 

7-f,,  1  '.17 

4.  f.N7 

'...•J,f.l9 


I 


.'.,  .''411,  fil3 


1.121,810 


13.  4.30 
4',  3.H) 


4-.  290 

11.3.  033 

710.234 

r,.  ,\s7. 155 

1,^M3.  082 

38.147 

47.  f.37 

10.036  j 
l,-.il.0ll  I 

,3,  '79,  •^13   ' 

i 

X  HO,  109  I 

I 

2. '■•m,  .ri7 

..«ls,  CJlll 

I 
4'-2,  ii)I    j. 

1(1.  ti.".2, 333  !. 


I'.  JM.  121) 
.3.  ^'...-..  2h.S 

l!i,  2M 
32 J,  816 

],l'■v^.  231 
1,3.'. I,  COO 


$4s9,  468 


21,688 


64.  4.34 


3,'.,  .'Ofi 


3.6'-.6 


r.,  .'>21 
C.  '"•42,  2S7 
1,82,'.,  554 
6,  702,  9^41 


f«,  ,'.51 


].3.';7 


10.059 

2.  7. '.7,  .Wl 


I 


82.  ,371 


1,. '.92,763 


$  3,  n,:\ . 


I 


65. 

.589 

1\ 

rc.0 

**', 

165 

11, 

7CVJ 

4, 

1.30 

6',. 

<?:< 

(-9 

spo 

r,n 

s2J 

(« 

VA>^ 

I'.J 

•>i 

(3M> 


372,469 

I 

i 
69.402  I 

138,772  I 

7(17.  .■.fi2 

2,  6M,200   ', 

1 .  VA,  r.2:,  [ 

12.0-29   ' 


427,  S.31 

76.  130 
1  '2!il.3-2'J 


1.414.510 

(T\4.  4371 

2  2<.3.  57 


'. 

2K.-.,  n.-7 

3 

:«jR.  .■■'..- 

(X  098;) 

(<V.7) 

7ai,700 

8,278 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

[Schedule  1, — Gro><s  ncdplf^:  52 J  foundations—  ConMnuvd 

ISouree:   I^ocument.s  sul.niitt.-.l  to  tin    .s,  l,-,  t  Coininitt*.*'  on  Small  Busint-ss 


Foundation 


(7) 


OtliiT  ill.-oinr 


cillK)    i-onlinued 

rrc^liss.  Kl:  <atHth  Severance,  Foun.lation  

("arrof  .'.alional  ("it  v  BiUik  of  Clrvilniil,  I'o-t  (•iTiccBox 
57.'.6.  (  k'veland  1.  Olno. 
Prcxtir  <^-  (firnble  Fun.i 

3«il   Ea.'^t  lith  St.,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 
H([nililic  St..»l  ("orp  K'iucationa!  A  Cliarilat.lr  TMi.;t 

Careof  Ckvelaml  Trust  Co  ,  OIC.  Eucll.l  \vr  ,  C'liviliui/l 
1,  Ohio. 

Kitchie,  ("liarli  <  liji.l  Malnl  M  ,  Memorial  Koiin.lalion  

(are  ol  1-t  Nation.il  Ikiiik  of  .Vkroii.  .\kron  ^,  Ohio. 
Si  tiinullapp,  Charlotti-  K  ,  Kuii.l 

Care  of  'he  5tli    Thir.i   Iiiion  Trust  (  (.  .  4Ili  aii.l  Wal- 
nut St    ,  Ciii(jiin;iti.  Olii'i. 
Schiiii.ilapii,  J.  fi.  Trust  -Nd    2  . 

Care  of  ihe  5th  Third   Union    \ni^t   ( d  ,  4tli  ami  Wal- 
nut St-  .,  ( 'Irii-innali.  ( )tiio 
Schinillapp.  Jacoh  (!  ,    Trust 

Care  of     he  5th    Thir.l   Union   Tru>I   Co,  411:  .in'l   Wal- 
nut St?  .  Cincinn;iti.  '  i|,ii., 
Sdliio  Koun.l  itioii ... 

1  an-  of  M:iii.l;,r.l  (111  I"  .  .Mi.lliii'i  Hl'li.-  ,  (  l.\i  l;.n.l  1" 

Ollio. 
-^lr,iii.iti;in  K  .un.l.ilion  

0<«i   1    pto  I    ,\Vr   ,  To|,.:,i   I,  Olii.i. 

Tli.iiiipMiii  1  r.MJin  ts  K(.un.l.itioM 

2.'i.'..V,  Kii    li.l  A\f  ,  ( 'Icvi  l.tirl  17.  Ohio. 
T:nik.n  Fi.ii  i.l;i!ion  of  l '.irit'.n   .  ..._ 

Is.-*,',  I  111.  '•.r  .\\..    SW,.  (-.mloii  (.,  oliii.. 
T  link  I -11  H..1I  r  HiMrinir  <  o,  (  Innt.iMi-  Tnisi 

C.ire  of  Is'  ,\ation,l  ll.ink  of  Canton,  oiu...  Mi   \f;,rki-t 
St,,  Canton  J.  '  lino. 
W.ii  nrr  ,-«  ,is  ■>    K.iiin.lal  ic.ii 

■'.701  Ciri  r(.'i<.  .\\c..  Clt'\il,in«l  .i.  Oliio. 
\\  .  111.  H.iyiii  mil  , John.  l-onndal|.in  

i'.iTi-  of  2':  Nalloiuil  Bank  of  \\  urr.n.  Wuir.  n.  (  Hm., 
\\  !.il.    .Mot.ir  C.)    CharilaMi    Tru-  

>»42  KaM  :oi'i  -t  .  Clr\.-I.iii  1  I,  Ohio, 

l.Kl.MI'  iM  \ 

H.iill.n,  II.   1'.  :in  1   K,\,i  M,iu.!.   Koiin.i;ili..!i      

Can-  t.f  M  irtlftt-ColUn-  Co  .  S;.piilp:i,  ( iki.i. 
Broa.ihiirst  Fuiinoation 

1701  1st  N.itional  Bl'ic  .  TuKi  .<,  okia. 

Ch.iniphn,  II    II  ,  Koiind.ilioii  

:«I2  1st  N',  i;on.il  Bank  BMir  ,  Kind.  Okla. 
K  irkp;ilri(k  1  (.iin.t:ition.  Inc  

i:«»i  Norl  1  Bro.iduay.  Okhihoina  City,  Okla, 
M.iUf.  J     K     md  I.    F  .  Ki.iindilion.  Inr  

lOP.  ixt  Ni,ii(,n;il  Hank  Hld^:  .  Tulsa  3,  Okla. 
Thf  Ml M  ili<  n  Koiiii.|:iii<.n  

714  7|(.  (■  .\\i    .  Lawton,  Okla. 
Voblr.  S.iiniii  I  KoUrls,  Koniidalion.  Inc  . 

I'o-t  oflii  '  Ho\  s7o.  .\r'iiii.iri',  Okla, 
I'Mllip^,  Knn  k,  Koiiinlalion,  Inc 

20H  I>t    N  .tinnal    Hank    Hl'lf  .    Hartlr-villi  .  okla. 

Till'  PioIii'iT  riiuii'lallon  

I'o^t  Oflici    H..\  K.MK,  oklahonia  Cily  14.  okla. 
^'ouiiL'.  K      \  ,  Kouii'lition 

'As\:.  Ni.ti  1  Siiii.i  Fr.  Oklahonia  City.  Okl.i. 

l'KNSSM,\  A\U 

Thi     Mr,. a  Ki.in.l.ilioit .    .    .    .    

(  .iriof  M  -lion  National  H.iiik  .V  Trust  Co  ,  Millon  Sij  . 
I'iltshircli  ;«1.  I'a. 
.Mliglirny  Ko  nidation  ..    

,'i2.'  Willjirii  Penn  I'l  .  I'ittst.urgli  19,  I'a. 
.\rinri(-in  Koiin.lation,  Inc  .   

171S  I'tid;  di'lphn  National  Hank  Hide  I'luladilphia  7, 
Pa, 
HiTii..|iiiii.  CI  .udr  Worthini^ton.  Kouii'laiion    

22;J4lh  .\'.i'  .  I'ittsl.urt:h  22.  I'a, 
Bok,  .Mary  L  lUisr  Curtis,  Foundation      

1726  Lixu^t  St  ,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
Buhl  Koiiiida- ion  .  . 

1  (iati-w.i,   CeiitiT.  siijti' 373.  Pittsburvrli  22.  Pa. 
("arni'gie  Her'.  Fun.l  Conimi'vsinn  

23(17  Oljvir  Hl'le  .  l'ittst>un;h  22,  Pa. 
I>a\is.  .\rtliii    Viiiing,  Koundrtlion   .. 

Can- of  .Millon  National  Bank  A    Trusl  Co,,  .Mellon  S<i., 
I'ittstmgii  ;ni,  I'a. 
i 'i.niier  Konn  lation,  Inc  .    .      ...    . 

2.VKI  I'hiliidelpliia  National  Bank  BMg  ,  I'hila.iclphia  7, 
Pa, 
Kalk.  Mauiican'i  Laura,  Foun.ialion        

Mir,  (irant  Bl.lg,,  I'ltlshiirKli  19,  Pa. 
Kl  1<.  ShiiukI  -=,.  Fiiii'l       .. - 

2  I'inn  CintiT  Plara,  I'luladilphia  2,  I'a.                               j 
KcKxl  Kair  Storf";  F'oundHtion.     .  

2223  Fast    \lli-glunv  Ave,,  Philadelphia  34,  I'a. 
Frii  k,  CInlds.  Corii 

In  (are  of  .Mellon  .National  Biuik  <V  Trust  Co  ,  .Mellon 
Si)  ,  I'it'shurEh  ,30,  Pa, 
.\dilis<)ii  II.  Cilison  Foundation    ,. 

1702  Conn  lonweulth  Hldg,  I'lltsburgh  22,  I'a,                  " 
'ileniaim  For.ndatlon 

2d  St,  Pik',  Hrvn  Athvn,  Pa, 


»<.l, '.'!«. 


664 


30 

477 

9,901 

4, 

870 

9 

••.24 

.31  is 


460,000 


28.965 


y»"..  200 

1,34,'. 
41.84'. 

3,212,367 


6,504 


237,  749 

).  W\  .'.72 
2,66ti 

(».S4,61f,) 
8.041 


38.83f. 
654 

2,991.  1.59 
9,866 


Total  ^.Toss 

inconic  I'Xrlu.l- 

ing  conlril.u- 

tions,  gifts, 

grants,  itr., 

nil  ivi-'l 


(»,) 


Total  fontrilm- 

tions,  gifts, 

grants,  eti,, 

n'tvived 


J4  77 


\ih 


1.  J.3<..  705 
',  237,  yfih 

3W.  (f9>> 
74S.  3!»2 


IHO, 


99>> 

n»vi 

14 

44'. 

2-  (177 

ir> 

I  NO 

.',  ■^2'l 

(i;(i 

.-(23 

iCs 

J...V 

107 

1,17'. 

'<il 

22 

04.'' 

'■.,  44.',  S*4I 

lt;3,  .'.74 
(i,  808,  750 

.'.,  :<ii.  4H« 
4,  149,  979 
8.  (.13.  '.24 
2.  943,  7M 


(10) 


Tol.il  rrnlpts 

inclU'ling  ctintri- 

butions,  gifts, 

grants,  eti-,, 

niiivcd 


$2M,  407 

13,  (l2.V'v32 
14,034,  .590 

1,060.494 


2.  29:5.  2<J.'. 

3.  1  NO.  472 
l,,'.6),.'i00 

1»,  .3M,  V»l 

'.'..  ('JNMIIKl 

1,  ."!,■..'.,  011(1 

:V  701, 112''. 

(.<(,  1 02 


■.ir.  .'-■« 

I    407   .3vS 

63,409 

W),  M7 

7,  M4.  912 

3,  4.'.3,  O'y 

7,  371,9.'.2 

.',294,  Mr. 

1 1  •>,  220 

:«i(i,  9X) 

K'l,  .'.,'.1,  73«i 


987,  976 


17.044,477 

1,227,713 

128,  535 


J..',  0."»..  94.'j 

1 4  3.2,  337 

Pi,  272,  .'.7K 

1,  4.'>9.  592 
74>>  3<.»2 

ISi.  .V^» 

W*,fi6«i 

2.307.74(1 

'•.2^*1.  M»< 

1,  ruA.  '■.^9 

J4   2<M,0I2 

3,923,  07>> 

1,  423,  P.I7 

4,  N77,  .'.27 

7(K..  047 


4i«i,  li«» 

4:i.'.,  7i.<. 

1.942, :« IS 

3,  349  IVM 

63,409 

247.  .'.76 

42»,  423 

62.  .'.19 

7,  H97,  431 

l»i.  162 

3,  4(19.  224 

8.  (■.43.  16h 

2'1,  01'..  120 

'.,  -294.  841-. 

.'^,4.  21 1 

6X2,  431 

9t'A.  979 

1 ,  21.9,  9.".9 

.  W7.  (177 


1.  l,M.,ViO 
ti.  80K,  7.')0 

22.  37s.  BtKl 
i.  377,  <>92 
v742,  LW 
.'.  943.  7h4 


14459 


/^ 


(11' 

Income  rank 

base il  on 

total  receipts 

(i-olumn  10) 

contributions, 

gifts,  gnmts, 

etc,  ren'ived 


(12) 


Period 


205      1961  through  IvtiiO 


67 


1953  through  19<W 
1951  tlirough  1W» 


378  j  1955  througn  19ii0 
4M  j  1952  through  19<iu 

.SOS      19,S2  through  liKO 


424 


19.52  through  IMHO 


313      .9.'>4  through  IWK) 


19fi  ,  1951  through  ]m) 

370  19.'>5  through  I'.«Vi 

46  I  19.'>1  through  19>'iii 
i 

239  {  lail  through  19tio 


3M  I  19.52  through  Pjtio 
216  !  1951  through  19»iO 
4.57   ,   19.V') through  1960 


4s3 
2.59 
516 
484 
l.'iO 
25.1 
42 
196 
460 


1951  through  Itolo 

1951  through  r9«l 

1952  through  19»i0 
1957  through  19ri(i 
1952  through  19liO 
1951  through  19(» 
1951  through  19»i(l 
1951  through  19t*i 
19,53  through  19t.l 


398      19,'>4  through  P»60 


50 


409 


1953  through  1>«<0 


19.53  through  1<«*I 


171      1951  through  1961 


51  1951  through  IMiO 

195  [  1951  through  P.NiO 

I 

143  1951  through  19fi<) 

284  j  1951  through  1960 

I 


2.  9.32.  405 

1.9-23.400 

1,  K.'v',,  SO.-. 

217 

m-a  through  19ti0 

11,>«12,  210 

12,947,827 

21.7(10,043 

44 

19.51  through  1960 

1 1 ,  840.  9.50 

74.663 

ll.91.'i.fd3 

99 

1951  through  1960 

S.  S.V.I.  779 

9. 061 .  874 

!-,(.21.6.'a 

74 

1951  through  1960 

345,  947 

2,414.000 

: .  7.59.  947 

292 

19.53  through  1960 

3.  6«9.  9S2 

27.265 

;•■  f'.97,  247 

249 

1951  through  1960 

3.  fiTO.  602 

ISO 

a.  070,  782 

280 

1U81  through  1960 

1,344,848 

6,046,202 

7.391,080 

161 

1981  through  1900 

14460 
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ScHSDULE  1. — Gross  receipts:  522  JoundulUitis     C'oiitirmcd 
[Soorcc:  Documents  submitte<l  to  the  Select  Commltteejon  SmiJl  Businessj 


Fonndatloo 


(i) 


Oross  ailes  or 

receipts  from 

business 

activities 


(-') 


(iross  profit 

from  tiusiiu'ss 

activities 


PE\NSYLVANi  A— continued 


The  PfanimermiU  Foundation 

Post  Ollice  Box  1440,  Erie  6,  P*. 
Helm,  Howard,  Endowment- 

Post  Office  Box  926,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
ireini,  H.  J.,  Co.  Foundation _ 

Post  Office  Box  57,  Plttstiurgli  30,  P«. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 

Post  OfTce  Box  926,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
JiK-kson,  William  R.  and  Luoilla  S.,  Charitable  Trust 

Care  of  Mellon  National  Biuik  &  Trust  Co.,  Mellon  t*q., 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
.Tans<5en,  Henry,  Foundation.  Inc _ 

I'ost  Oflice  Box  462,  Reading,  Pa. 
The  Koppws  Foumiation 

Care  of  Kopi>ers  Co.,  Inc.,  PittsburL'h  19,  I'u. 
Laurel  Foundation.. 

S25  WUliam  Penn  PI.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
Mack,  J.  S.,  Foundation 

.S31  5th  Ave.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Mellon,  A.  W.,  Educational  &.  Charitable  Trust 

.V25  WUliam  Penn  PI.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
Mellon,  Richard  King,  Foundation 

525  WUliam  Penn  PI.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
Moore,  Hugh,  Fimd 

24th  St.  and  Dixie  Ave.,  Eastoii,  Pa. 
Murphy.  O.  C,  Co.,  Foundation 

531  5th  Ave.,  McKee.'iport.  Pa. 
National  Forge  Co.,  Foundation ..   

Care  of  Pittsburgh  National  Bank,- 414  Wood  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 22,  Pa. 
National  Steel  Charitable  Tru.st 

Care  of  Pittsburgh  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Penn  Fruit  Foundation 

Post  OflTice  Bo.x  6122,  Grant  Ave.  and  Blueprass  Rd.. 
Philadelphia  15,  T*a. 
The  Pew  Memorial  Tru.st. _ 

Careof  Olenmeade  Trust  Co.,  ItJOs  Walnut  .<t.,  I'hiiadil- 
phla3.  Pa. 
I'itcairn,  Theodore,  Foundation 

Creek  Rd.,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Forgings  Co.  Foundation.. . 

Care  of  Mellon  National  Bank  <5i  Trust  Co..  717  liiioti 
Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Gla.ss  Foundation 

1  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh  22,  I'a. 
Presser  Fomidation 

1717  San.'son  St.,  Pitt-sburj-'li  3,  I'a. 
Publlcker,  Harry  and  Rose,  Trust    ... 

1400  South  Penn  Sq.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
Rittenliou.se  Foundation .   ._ 

l.WO  Spruce  St.,  Phil.idelphia  2,  Pa. 
Rockwell  CharitjibleTrust 

400  .North  I^\ington  Ave..  Pitlsburgli  8,  Pa. 
Pcaife,  Sarah  .Mellon,  Foimdation..     .  . 

sa.'S  William  Penn  PI.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Scholler  Foundation 

Collins  and  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philadelphia  34,  I'a. 
Smith  Kline  *  French  Foundation 

1500  Spring  Crarden  St.,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 
Thom.son,  John  Edgar,  Foundation...  . 

3»18  Chestnut  St.,  I'hiladelphia  4,  I'a. 
Trexler  Foundation 

1227  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  i'a.  

Waterman,  Phoelje.  Foundation,  Inc..  .. 

1702  Arch  St..  room  422,  Philadelphia  3,  I'a. 
Westinghouse  .\ir  Br;ike  Foundation 

Care  of  Mellon  National  Bank  &.  Tnist  Co.,  .Mellon  So., 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Westinghou.se  Educj*lional  Foimdation 

Post  Office  Box  2278,  401  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  30,  I'a. 
Westinghou.se  Kleclric  Fund 

P(»t  Offic-p  Box  2278,  3  Gateway  Center,  "Pitt.sburgh  30,  Pa." 
M  yomi.s,sing  Foundation,  Inc. 


W3,  703 


$.■«,  703 


10,003,  14fi 


Post  Ofnt-o  Box  1382,  Reading,  I'a. 


SOITII    CVRfH.INV 


Ark  Wright  Foundation _. 

Post  Offlw  Box  10H6,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Biirgi.ss,  W.  W.,  Charities,  Inc 

Care  of  The  1st   .Nationid  Bank,  102  South  Main  St.. 
(lre<-nvllle,  S.C. 
G  regg  Fotindaf  ion 

GranitevlUe,  S.C.  "" 

Gregg-Oranltev-ille  Foundation,  Inc  .   .. 

GranitevUle,  S.C.  " 

Self  Foundation 

tlreenwood,  S.C. 
The  Si)rings  Foun<lalion.  Inc.. 

Care  of  M'.  J.  C.  Hubbard,  Lancaster,  S.<". 

TENXKS.SK.E 

111  ii\v(x)d  Foimdation,  Inc.. 

.'>2I-,V23  Chattanooga  Bank  Bldg.,  Chattimooga,  Ttnn. 
Cariier,  Robert  M.  and  Lenorc  W.,  Foundation 

Care  of  Inlon  Planters  .National  Bank,  Memphis,  'Tenn. 


4,  024, 972 


(3) 


titiTe,-t 
p<-ei\i'l 


$i:!,  l.il 

l.Tf.,  340 

27.  ><2.'i 

Cii),  !(5<l 

1 .  '.'H2 

■JM.  :)'.!<) 

Iks,  131 

17.785 

23,369 

,  («K),  118 

77i',,  117 

4S,  1.'7 

r,,  S'ls 

111.,  ,jlll) 
3.  2CI1 

'3<i,  WJ 


:.-.  005 

I..V{K.  [VXA 

■Jl:<.  .-.l.' 
32.  .>! 

1.'I,.VJ," 

H,^J6 

1,112.'.,  .Vi8 

i:.,  7.71 

-<'*'■,  I ''J  4 

!.'»■>>».  7'iJ   i 

'It 

2,  L".*.'.  r.r,9  i 
23.01,'^  } 
'.te.,  iT,4 

! 

344,029 

:f,2.  v".4 


1711,  !)♦;»■. 

ir.4,  ::j\ 

1.  lO:.  KM 
.W7,  lui 

2<l,  -".' 


(4) 


m  1 i\i  .1 


(») 


I  Kelll-alpl 

rn\  (itie-. 
re<  eived 


u:  i.i'i 


.'1.  ^:^.  \<\:i 


M-:,  -.<0 


2."2. 076 


Juhj  23 


(fi) 


'i"ot;il  i;  lil 
(or  io.v" 
from  siilc 

O.'  iUS-H't^ 


I  I  I.  ■»!■ 


141 


(f..  6.S3 ' 


41.231 


117.  1821 
(24,  CIO  I 
391  2H) 


I 


34,(38 


1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

ScHMULM  1. — GrosM  receipU:  5tS  foundations— Continned 
I8»iiree:  X>ocamMits  mbmlttod  to  the  Select  Committe«  on  Small  BosIbmbI 


Found..llun 


w 


Otlirr  income 


rENNSTLVANiA-  continue*! 


ri,. 


I'lttsl.ur^'li  3(1,  i'a. 


Hainnierii  in  Foundation  . 

Pa'- 1  Oflice  Box  1440,  Erie  6,  Pa. 
Iliinr,  Howard    Endowiiiejit 

Post  Oflice  Box  926,  Pittsburgh  30,  I'li. 

lUiiir,  II.J.  Cn.  Foundation 

i'ost  OfTKV  Box  57,  I'itlsburgli  30,  I'x 

The  Hurt  Koui  datlon 

Post  Oflice  Box9"26,  J'iitsburgti  30,  Pa. 

J  irkson,  A\  illia  n  R.  and  I-ucllla  S..  Charitable  Tnist 

Care  of  M.  lion  .N.ttional  Bank  A  'J  rust  Co  ,  Mellon  S(j 
Pltt.'^burg  1  30,  I'a. 
J.iu«'^i  n,  Iliiiry    Foondalion,  Inr 

Post  Oflice  Box  4«2.  Reading,  Pa. 
Tlio  K<)pp<  rs  Fmuidatioii 

Care  of  Ko|  [x-rs  Co  ,  ln(  .  liiislmrgh  19,  Pa. 

laurel  Kouiiilal  Kin 

K26  William  Penn  PI  .  Pittsburgh  19,  P:». 
Mack.  J.  S,  Fo  mdation 

531  5tli  A\r  ,  McKeesjiorl.  I'a. 
.Mellon,  A.  W.,  Eduritioiial  A  CluiriUblr  Tru.'-f 

.1'25  William  I'enii  PI..  Pitt.'-burgh  19,  Pa. 
Mcllim.  liJchari    King,  Koniidatioii 

.'2.'.  WillJatTi  r.Mii  1')..  I'ltt.-burpli  ISJ,  I'.i. 
Moore,  HueIi,  >  uikI       

24lh  ."^I    ami   I)i\ir  .\yp.,  F.a.-non,  Pa. 
.Muriihy,  (i.  C  ,  Co.,  Kouiid.itiori     

531  5th  .\ve.    .M c K ei-sj >ort ,  Pa. 
N'alioiial  Forge  ("o.  Found  ition      

Careof  I'ltt^bnrgh  National  Bank,  414  W  ood  SI  rplVtsl 
burgh  22.  I'a. 
N.itional  Steel  Charitatile  Tni«t 

C  ire  of  I'itl.-I.urgh  N.itioiial  Bank 
I'liin  Fruit  Foundation     .    

Post  Oflice  »ox   6122.  (J.Miu  A\c'  and   Bhiegra.ss'Rd  , 
Pliiladelpl  ia  \\  Pa. 
Tlir  Pew  .Memotial  Tni^t  

Care  of  ( Jlenineade  Tru^t  <  o  .  mm  Wainiil  .-^t     niiljwlcl- 
pltia  3.  Pa. 
Pitcjiim.  Theodo'e.  Foundation, 

Cre<'k  Kd  .  F  r>  n  .\thvn,  I'a 
Pittsburgh  F'orgings  Co.  Foimdation 

Care  of  Mell'.n  National  Bank  A  Trust  Co  ,  747  I  uiou 
Tnjst  Bldg  ,  Pittslnirgh  19,  Pa. 
Pit !■; burgh  Plate  <ila,ss  Foundation 

1  <»ateway  Center,  Pittabargh  22,  Pa. 
I'res.'aer  Foundatii  ii. 

1717  Sanson  S.,  Pitlsbfirgh  3,  I'a.  ' 

Publiiker,  ll.arry  .uul  Rt>se.  Tmst. 

1400  .-^outh  Perm  Sq..  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  "'" 

Rittenhouse  Foundatir>n 

1.S30  Spruce  Hf  .  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
Rockwell  Charitable  Trust  

400  North  Lexngton  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 
"^r.iile.  Sarsh  .Mell.in.  F"ouiidation.. 

625  William  P.-nn  PI.,  Pitubarfh  30,  Pa. 
.Scboller  Foundatit  n 

Collins  and  Wwtmoreland  Sts.,  PWiadeiphia  34,  Pa. 
Smith  Kline  A  Fn  nch  Foundation 

l.VW  Spring  Of  rden  St..  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 
Thom.<son,  John  F.tlcar,  Foundation..  . 

3818  Chestnut  St.,  Pliiladelphi*  4,  Pa. 
Trexler  Foundation 

1227  Hamilton  St..  Allrntn»ii,  i'a. 
Waterman.  Phoeb-\  Foundation.  Inc 

1701  Arch  St..  room  422,  PhilaiVlphm  3,  Pa. 
\\  estinghoav  Air  Brake  Foundation. 

Care  of  Mellon  National  Bank  A  Trust  Co.,  Mellon  S'j., 
PitUsburghS),  Pa. 
Westinghoii.<ie  F:di.c8tlonal  Foundation 

Post  Oilier  Box  2278.  401  IJlK-rty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Westingliou.se  Kk>ctrlc  Ftmd 

Post  Otric«'  Box2'.'7S.  3  Gateway  (enter,  Pittsburgh  M,  I'a 
>N  yonii.s.sing  Foun  lation,  Inc 

Poft  Office  Bov  1382,  Reading,  !"». 

SOVTII  Cakouna 

Arkwriglit  Foundi^tion 

Post  Office  Box  1086,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Burrias,  W.  W.,  C hart tlea.  Inc 

Care  of  The  1st  National  Bank,  103  South  Main  St., 
Greenville,  f-C. 
Gregg  Foundation. 

OranltevUle,  SO. 
QrogK-OranltevUle  Foimdation,  Inc.: 

OranltevUle.  8  C. 
?«lf  Fotindatlon..  _ 

Oreenwood,  S.C. 
The  Springs  Foun  lation,  Inc 

Care  of  .Mr.  /.  C.  Hubbarti,  Lancaster,  S.C. 

TENXESSEC 

Bciiwood  Foumlalion,  Inc 

52l-,V.'3  ChatUnoora  Bank  Bldg^Chattanooga,  T 
<  amer,  Robert  M   and  Lenore  W    FoandaUon 

Care  of  Uoioo  i'lanters  NatiooalBaak,  MemphJa,  T 

cvin 911 


Total  gross 

inoonw  ezclud- 

taiK  contiibu- 

tiims,  KiTt.s, 

pant-s,  etc., 

received 


$113,  993 
142 

2,586 


24.138 

13,  27 .^  752 

49,44$ 


CJfi.  154) 


300 

2.  448.  822 

6 

11,448 

1.296 

13,535 

661 


90,116 
103.961 

361,254 


18 


(62,417) 
80 

3,922 

124 

64,303 

1,849 

9,667 


$354,264 

6.172,393 
00,140 

1,29,-,  990 
34,  103 

939,110 
206,803 
191,994 

1,  109,  496 
41.346.009 
10,  5^.9,  299 

362,  757 

478, 100 

63,906 

51,  454 
130,640 

21.913.  155 

2S1.  112 

86,898 

2,  887.  030 

3,  252,  763 
201,040  ' 

2,474.271 

221,427  ! 

10,  744.  937 

410,892 

266,024 

855,472 

9,  355,  461 

2,207,148 

99,822 

806,122 

319.419 

1.422.894 

654,337 
668,184 

108,689 

785,755 

1,738,626 

2,622.326 

m,  733, 107 

i8s,g<i 


(9) 


Total  contribu- 

tions,  gifts, 

gmots,  etc., 

received 


J9e4,  S95 
2,334 

1 .  1H3.  067 

2, 027.  053 

124.  ,'.64 

619,260 

1.  150.000 

1,378,124 

546,  804 

181.  719 

IS,  3C7,  234 

997,493 

1,005,000 

32,500 

1,06,^,237 
7S.-1,  279 

1.  623,  967 

1.8.-.1,  156 
228,176 

11,100,419 


102,932 


10,  671,  0S6 

884,  OEM 

4,  497, 000 


7, 119, 787 
1,850,000 

6.350,000 
9,751,000 
3, 490.  833 

672,043 


6,500 

787,  goi 

2,918,369 
413,792 

1,211 

ati.oa 


(K; 


Total  ntccipts 
Including  contri- 
butions, gifts, 
grants  etc., 
recei  red 


H. -'79, 158 
6,174,717  j 
2  103,  S07  I 
3,  :i23, 643 
158,667 

1,558,370 
1.356,908 
1,  570, 118 
1.656,300 
41.427,728 
28.926,538 
1,  360,  250 

1,  483,  100 

96.406 

1  -36.  691 
••i:,.919 

23.  ,-37,  122 

2, 132, 568 
315, 074 

13,  »7,  449 

3,252,763 

201,  M« 

2,  577, 3W 
221.427 

21,416,906 
1,294,916 
4, 763,  QM 
85.'>,472 
9, 355, 461 
9,326,«5 
1,M9,822 

7, 15<i,  122 

10.070,419 

4,913,727 


1.32(. 

380 

658,184 

lU, 

189 

1,573,666 

4,G5S, 

996 

3,03Cs 

118 

10,  734.  Slfl 
I.117,0M 


14461 


(11) 

Income  rank 

baaed  on 

total  reoelpta 

(column  10) 

contributions, 

gifts,  grants, 

etc.,  received 


(12) 


I'eriod 


S07  lftS6throuchl960 

ISl  1951  through  1960 

335  1951  through  1960 

261  :  1952  tlirongb  1980 

S07  1951  through  »M 


ri 

S90 

an 

960 
35 


376 
513 


1951  ttiroo^  1960 
1953  tfaroucJi  1960 
1051  throat  1960 
1951  throne)!  I960 
1951  throoeh  1960 
1051  tfaroofh  I960 
1956  throngh  1960 
1953  thnogh  1960 
1065  throogh  1960 


412  I  1953  through  1960 

435  1953  through  1960 

47  1951  throagh  1960 

320  1953  through  I960 

496  1952  throngh  1960 

87  1953  through  1900 

266  1051  thnn«b  1960 

504  1951  thnxvh  1960 

302,  1061  through  1960 

508  19S6  through  I960 

86  I05I  tlvoogh  1960 

396  19S2throa|^1060 

230  1053  throoiii  1060 

444  lOSl  throogh  1060 

134  1062  throogh  1060 

136  1051  throogh  1060 

340  1063  throogh  1960 

167  1051  throogh  I960 

123  1053  throogh  1060 

212  1951  tlirough  1960 

394  1951  through  1960 

466  lOSl  throogh  1900 

512  1961  through  19G0 

368  1063  thnat^  1960 

226  1061  thraogfa  1060 

278  lesi  through  1960 

114  1951  through  1900 

414  j  1953  through  1960 


^*i  v' 


..f 


:li 


Wt- 


i . 


14462 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -r  HOUSE 

Schedule  1. — Gross  receipts:  6ii  foundations— Coniinuod 
[Source:  Dociuiients  submitted  to  the  Select  Comiultteei  (m  Bniall  Business] 


July  23 


1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


Found  atl<»i 


TENNESSEE — oontlDued 

Evans  Foundation,  Inc - 

MO  McCallie  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Jarman  Foundation - 

119  7th  Ave.  North.  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 
Memorial  Welfare  Foundation,  Inc 

Care  of  American  Nationa.1  Bank  &.  Trust  Co.,  Chat- 
tanooga,, Tenn. 

'  TEXAS 

Anderson,  M.  D.,  Foundation 

Post  Office  Box  2557,  Houston  1,  Tex. 
Carter,  Amon  G.,  Foundation 

Post  Office  Box  1036,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Clayton  Foundation  for  Research... 

706  Bank  of  the  Southwest,  Houston  2,  Tex. 
The  CuUen  Foundation - 

1710  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Houston  2,  Tex. 
Hoblitxelle  Foundation , 

SOI  Majestic  Theatre  Bldg.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
Houston  Endowment,  Inc 

Post  OfBce  Box  1414,  Houston  1,  Tex. 
The  Moody  Foimdation 

Post  Office  Box  904,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Welch,  Robert  A.,  Foundation 

2010  Bank  of  the  Southwest  Bldg.,  Houston  2,  Tex. 

WASHlN'<^.TON 

Boeing  Airplane  Co.  Charitable  Trust - 

Post  Office  Box  3707,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Comstock  Foundation - 

Spokane  and  Eastern  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Med ina  Foiindat ion - 

2101  Exchange  Bldg.,  Seattle  4,  Wash. 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.  Foundation 

Tacoma  Bldg.,  Tacoma  1,  Wash. 

WLSCONSIK 

AUis  Chalmers  Foundation 

1126  South  70th  St.,  West  Allis  14,  Wis. 
BriggsA  Stratton  Corp.  Foundation,  Inc 

2711  North  13th  St.,  Milwaukee  6,  Wis. 
Bucyrus-Erie  Foundation,  Inc 

11th  and  Milwaukee  Aves.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wi.*. 
Chain  Belt  Foundation,  Inc 

4701  West  Greenfield  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cudahy,  Patrick  and  Anna  M.,  Fund 

990  East  Mason  St..  Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 
Cutler-Hammer  Foundation. 

315  North  12th  St.,  -Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
De  Ranee,  Inc 

735  North  Water  St.,  room  1225,  Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 
Froedtert  Foundation 1 , 

Post  Office  Box  712,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
Hamilton  Memorial  Foundation. 

Care  of  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 
Hamischferer  Foundation,  Inc 

4400  West  National  Ave.,  Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 
Johnson  Foundation,  Inc 

Racine,  Wis. 
Kimberly-Clark  Foundation,  Inc 

128  North  Commercial  St.,  Neenah,  Wis. 
Xekoosa-Edwards  Foundation,  Inc 

Port  Edwards,  Wis. 
Phillips,  L.  E.,  Charities,  Inc 

314  Grand  Ave.  East,  Eau  Claire,  WU. 
Rutledge,  Edward,  Charity 

404  Bridge  St.,  Chippewa  FaUs,  Wis. 
Schlitx  Foundation,  Inc 

235  Weflt  Galena  St.,  Milwaukee  1.  Wis. 
Smith,  A.  O.,  Foundation,  Inc 

Post  Office  Box  584,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
Troetel,  Albert  O.,  Foundation,  Inc 

1776  North  Commerce  St.,  Milwaukee  8,  Wis. 
Western  Printing  &  Lithographing  Co.  Foundation 

1220  Mound  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

WyOMINrt 

Whitney  Benefits. 

Bunk  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  room  218,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 


(1) 

Gross  sales  or 

receipts  from 

biuiness 

activitlw 


(2) 


Groi«  profit 

from  business 

activities 


(3) 

I»it<Test 
|^'eive<l 


($i9,3nr 


|37,  W«2 

(*".  1,'if. 

5, 1  :*''.  c.n' 
!<.'il,211 
\f*\,  HOO 
111.799  ' 
.'tt«7,  957 

90  I 
•M-l.  '21.') 

HV..,  4,V3 

103,  (»51 

M,  945 

)3Ci,  3C" 

■H2.  412 

17,224 

44.  Ml 

.'.,  454) 

:A.  248 

IW,  ir* 

1,631 

»4J.  418 

«».  764 

7,  1 4.5 


(.4) 


DIviilends 
recfivcil 


$4.'!,  2y7 
l.»'12,211 
I .  I  -.2.  ft*'. 

•'..  442.  ^'.'.2 

M".";,  712 

1,  >1.3I2 


Rents  ;inil 
royalties 
reoeivc<i 


Total  (rain 
(or  I0S.S) 

from  .^ile 
of  a.ssots 


2,  7s.'-,,  VA 

111,  <)l»fj,  li^'jh 

1.40:.,  77f, 

.',  .>7,  74'". 


57fi,  oe^ 
2*1.3,  272 

aif,,  ;i4s 


$1.  i>7,  ><.'*. 
!l,  fCV".,  UJII   i 

199,  7tHI 
9.  MX  ^:ii 

:«*,  109  I 

2:1  >••).'.,  29l(  ; 

101,  4* 
i:*.  17.'.,  1(17 


627 


($.',29) 
444,;i.'Vl 
I.trl'iS,  :>(ll 

2,301.199 
l,.':4n,(m;4 

1, .'«),  'm: 

14. 88S,  ;c:i 

2,  r.)  -, 

:<.  12>>,  2>»>« 


, 


iKh,  '.It'll 

212,  •',7(1 


i:i2,  .-,77 
9NI.2S2 
S97 
1 ,  4;t7.  (>4 
H'l*',,  444 
1(17.  30,5 
f.7.-,,  4If. 


13,  •■.■12 
isf,,  4X<( 
997.  171 


1..132 

lIUlM 

I 
M.  W24 


31,941 


19fi,  K3ti 

,-*.  r,7,3  ' 
2.'>.  »i<«i  ' 


Total. 


^  ADDENDA 

Total  brought  forward.  

Eutrene  Hig^rins  Trust 

United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  'Vork,  45  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
The  Rockefeller  Institute. 

York  Ave.  and  East  66th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations,  Inc 

42  Main  St.,  Irvington,  N.Y. 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc 

Williamsburg,  Va. 
Ro<kwell  Charitahle  Trust 

Plttsbtirgh  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
The  Moodv  Foundation 

I'ost  Office  Box  904,  Galveston,  Tex. 


Allen-Bradley  Foundation,  Inc 

136  West  Greenfield  Ave.,  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 


$71,  519 


."i4,  f,79 


2,  601 

21,  TV! 
'^.f^h 
yj!i,  H53 
319,319 
v.,  444 
■  4.  737 
2\  119 

439.  747 


~\  2»Vi 

,'.,.51.5 

1.. -,30,  713 

]  W.  .'1x0 


136,489 
13,767 


1,, •}*■>•, 


110.713 


l^l,  MI3 


20,  r,f,2 


3   li*3 


58.  318,  426  19,  406,  469 


44.5,528,867  |         2,096,79.3,038  i 


Zi9.  iV^.  '246 


.W,  318,  426 


19,  406,  4«-.9 


44.5,  .',28.  Uu 
h,  '2^2,  tM'.,5 


1.5,  ^3.'.,  442 

324,  9,^5 

7,  142,912 

12.  178 


2.  <K.(f,,7'i.3,  (l,3.H  I             2.39. 'i3.5,  24f>  1 
5,089,  l.'«    ? L 


IVi.  9a3 

661'. 

CW,  .v<r> 

8h,  .'vSti 

940 

<2.  OSI  I 

(446)1 

r„.s«7! 

22,  >>3h 
1,407,720,018  i 
1.4417.  7'31,  OIS  I 


41,. 308.  77.5 
1   .51*1.294 

jt'i.  l.'a,  09<< 
.5.012 


4.  (\:A 

l,9'i(  1.9-29 
27,479 


I 


1'2,  579,  .579 

44il ,  •i.57 

27,  7.52,  87H 

(4:<9l 


34^,716 


306,  10,5 


^^.2m 


Total. 


58. 318.  422 


19,  406, 469 


477,  425,  135 


2,161,246,458 


241.268,058 


16,070  i 


1,  448,  529,  7r,3 


Schedule  \.— Gross  receipts:  5ff /ounJ<i^iona~Continucd 
(Boom:  Docomenti  mbmitted  to  the  Select  Commlttoe  on  Sm&U  BnafaieH 


Foundation 


(7) 


Other  Ui(^oine 


TKMKKaaxE— contlD  ued 

F  vans  Foundation,  toe . 

MO  McCallie  Ave.,  ChsttMoogt,  Tenn. 

'  .irm an  Foundation 

119  7th  Ave.  .North,  Na.'ihville  3,  Teon. 

Memorial  Welfare  Kouniiation.  lur    

fare  c4  Anwrtmn   .Sstional  Hank  &  Trust  Co.,  C"b«l- 
lanooga,  Tenn. 

TEHS 

.\ndfrsnn.  ^f.  f)..  Foundation 

Post  Office  Box  2557,  Hoostou  1,  Tex. 

{'.irter.  Anion  <"«  .  Foundation 

I  lofit  office  Box  1036.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Cl«>ton  KoundatkMi  for  ReMrdt.. 

1  7(i>i  Bank  of  the  .Soullj»-Brt,  Houston  2.  Tex. 

1  Tlie  CiilUn  Foiiniialtan 

1         1710  1st  National  Bank  Bklit.,  Houston  2,  Tex, 

IIoMitzrlk-  Koundafion 

!         .Wl  .Majestic  Theatre  Hl.lp.,  l>alliis  1,  tei. 

IIoM.'iton  Endowment,  Inc 

Past  Office  Box  1414.  Houston  1,  Tex. 

rhe  Mofxiy  Koundatioo 

I'<«it  Ottice  Box  9114,  (iaUeston,  i'ex. 

\\el(h,  Robert  A  .  FomidatlOD 

j  21110  H;ink  of  tlic  ^oulhwe•^  BKlfr.,  lloii.>ton  2,  f  ci. 

WA.sniNCTO^ 

r.(i<-inc  .Airplane  Co   Ch.irltalilc  Tru^t 
I  Post  Ollice  Box  3707.  Seattle,  Wash. 

'  Conisto<'k  Foundation.. 

I  Spokane  and  Eastern  Bl<h;.,  Spekaae,  Wash. 

Medina  Foundation 

2101  Exchange  Hldjr..  Seallk  4,  Wash. 

Weyrrhaeuser  Co.  Foundation 

I  Tacoma  Blilf  ,  Tofvma  1,  Wasli. 

wncoxsw 

[  Allls  riia1n)er!i  Foundation . 

I  1126  .S>uth  70th  St..  Weot  Allta  14.  WI&. 

Briggs  <t  Stratton  Corp.  FoiMtUlloa.  Inc 

2711  .Nortli  I3th  St..  .Milwauki*  6,  Wis. 

!  niic>ravErle  Foundation.  Inc 

I         11th  .ind  Milwaukee  Atw.,  dooth  Mjjvkuki'c,  Wis. 

;  Chain  Belt  Foundation,  Inc.. 

4701  West  lirerafii'ld  Ave.,  JMiHtaukee,  Wi.s. 

i  Cudahy,  I'atrick  and  .\iina  .M.,  Fund    

I         9i)  K;i.<it  MasoD  St..  Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 

I  (~utl<T-Hammer  Foundation 

I  315  .North  l:ith  .<t  ,  .Mil»  auk.it  1,  Wjs. 

I   I>e  R.mce,  Inc ._ 

I         r.C  North  Wjt<r  .<i..  r(xmi  I:£i5,  Milwaukee  2.  M  is. 

Free^ltert  Knundatton.. 

I  I'osi  OITice  Box  712,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

I  Hamilton  Memorial  Fomdattaa 

I  Care  of  Hamilton  Manufeicturliig  Co.,  Two  Riven,  wi. 

\  HanilochfecrT  FoundaUon,  Inr . 

:  4400  W.«t  National  Ave,  MUn  uukee  14,  Wis. 

John.v)n  Foun'latioo,  Inc 

I{a'^ne.  Wi.' 

Klmherly-Clark  Foundation.  Ine ..., 

128  Nf>rth  ConinwT<ial  St..  Neenah,  Wis, 

Nekoosa-Kiiwards  FoundaXion,  lac    . . 

Port  F.iiWiu-ils,  WLs. 

Philliiis.  L.  T...  ChMitlee.  Inc..    

314  (irnnd  .\ve.  Fast.  Kau  CUurv,  \M.>.. 

KiitleiiRe.  Edward,  ('hunt V 

404  Bridgr  .>t.,  Chipiie«a  Kall.s  W  lx. 

Schllti  Foundation,  Inc 

235  West  Galena  St.,  .Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

Smith.  A.  ().,  Foondatiun.  Ine 

Post  Office  Box  684.  MOwauke*  1,  Wis. 

Tn>«tel.  Albert  O.,  Foundatkn.  Inc 

1776  North  Comnieroe  St.,  Milwaukee  8,  Wis. 

Western  Printing  A  Lithographing  Co.  FouBdation 

1720  .Mound  Ave..  Radoe,  Wis. 

V  VOMIN'i 

\S  hitniT  n«>neflt-« 

J  H.int  of  CoiiiniiTit;  HIU4:.,  nxjni  21S,  Slieridan,  W  \o. 


Tut.i 


ADDK.NDA 

Total  broucbt  forward 

r.upne  Hl^'diui  Trust.. 

Tiili.-d  .-^tati^s  Trast  Co.  of  New  York,  45  Wall  St.,  New 
York.  NY. 
1  lir  H(Kk"feller  Institute    .      .  .        

^  <irk  Kw.  and  Ejisl  66lb  St.,  New  York  2l,  N.Y. 
-!<-o|,y  Il(ili()w  Restorations.  Inp 

4J  Main  St.,  Irvington,  .N.Y. 
<'"!'«iiiiil  WiUtamsbnuT,  Inc..         

\\  iliiannMirg,  \'a. 
l:.'<k«..ll  Charitable  Tmsf..  .    ^    

1  iu-biirrli  .Nntional  Bant,  I'lllsburgh  30,  Pa. 
I  1h-  \1i«kIv  Kounilatiotj. ..    

To-l  offi*.*.  Box  904,  GalTCfton,  Tex. 

\!ViiHri.ll,.v  VonndatVin.  Inc ..        

1  w.  \\ .  -i  (ireenfield  Ave.,  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 


Total  gros 
income  exclud- 
ing oontribo- 
tioDS,  gifts, 
grant'!,  etc., 
received 


Total  contrlbu- 

tlona,  girts, 

grants,  etc., 

received 


1 


$194,  «8e 


4,214.901 

433.886 

1, 15^060 


53,340 

346,367 

896,217 

468 


ua 


•OtSOO 


104,  GM 


3.410 

6.  456 
IS 


rJT7,3» 
1,812.211 
2,  261,  422 

19,  171.011 

13.689.908 

4.633.124 

•,456,763 

5,166,406 

51,274.230 

22.235,824 

160, 176 

688,295 

474.898 

1,449,SS4 

431.407 

220, 8M 
45,843 

830,427 
1.098,454 

104.065 
1,&U,K3 

4aB,ca» 

266, 8U 
708,161 


656,169 


271 


204,  269,  444 


am,  391,444 

887,412 

298,316 

9,528,828 


Total. 


374,921 


173, 7W 

155,144 

l,549^00S 

641.445 

aao,«i 

54,728 
84.B63 

807,596 

702.  231 


4.412,953,082 


4,  412,  MS.  on 
13,  321,  200 


70,616,262 

2,676,221 

62,508,646 

44, 2M 


1,117,064 


00) 

Total  receipts 
Includlnc  contri- 
butions, gifts, 
grants,  etc., 
received 


$7J,7« 

73,745 

2,961,414 

100,006 

10. 672,  440 

336.759 

07,900 

484,301 

5,059,961 

63,054,974 


3,083.097 
1.849,177 
2.004,503 
2,647,437 

7, 476. 199 
001,372 
930,611 
775,900 

X  901, 601 

i.8oo,aw 
6,  no,  000 

«1,0M 

060.  IM 

100,500 

600,000 

1,257,076 

2, 406,  740 

1.102,706 


2,830.289 
2,086.617 


2,  KM,  .'>48 


.330,878 


2, 990, 330, 878 


26,331,370 

12, 176, 117 

21,044,981 

91,522 

134.000 

632.818 

(.^djnstments) 

^306,  ta 


1351,104 

1  885,956 

5,  22.5.  836 

19,271,010 

24. 36%  348 

4.909,883 

9,563,252 

5.650,707 

56,333,211 

5C^  360, 170 

22,  23.5,  824 

* 
3, 852,  273 
2,  537,  472 
2,  479.  401 
4,037,321 

7, 907, 606 
1.221,266 
976,454 
1,606,327 
4.090,145 
1. 004.065 
«,723.0BS 

an.  640 
1.1M.  us 

808,661 

600,000 

1,430.846 

2.500,802 

2.741.713 

641,445 

3,150^682 

2,  740, 345 

M,063 

2. 90S,  146 

702.231 


6,803,28M 


216,353.022 


4. 563, 230, 706 


S,4a.8S7,2U 


6, 808. 283, 080 
13,221,200 


00,046,632 

14,86I,»8 

80,  448, 627 

155,782 

134,000 
532,818 

6,413,Sr 


14463 


(11) 

Income  rank 

bused  on 

total  receipt! 

(ooliimn  10) 

contributions, 

gifts,  grants. 

etc.,  received 


(IT) 


Period 


480  1957  through  19G0 
347  I  1952  through  1060 
200      1951  through  1960 


66 
45 


19U  thrtragta  lOGO 
1051  tfarougta  1900 


10  I  1951  through  1960 


131 

101 

15 

14 

52 


1061  tbrouKfa  1961 
laU  ttiroo^  19G0 
1861  tiarooch  lOGO 
1061  tiiroach  I960 
1955  throng  1000 


242  1952  through  19G0 

106  I0I2tkioaghU60 

109  lOSl  through  19G0 

235  1951  through  1960 

149  1951  through  1960 

402  1064  throQgb  1060 

428  1051  throogh  1060 

364  IOCS  tbraogb  1060 

236  1051  throogfa  1960 
344  1052  through  1960 
173  1052  through  1960 
433  1051  through  1060 
416  1063  thrac^  1000 
4a  lOSZttaroi^lOOO 
473  1050  throotb  1060 
380  1953  through  1960 
304  ^  1951  through  1960 
293  1951  through  1961 
460  1061  through  19C0 
272  1061  tiinmiJi  1960 

aN  losatfanmgiiiaeo 

615  ion  Oavo^  1060 

286  '  1952  through  1060 


458 


7, 015, 087,  < 


lOSZthrough  1960 


1951  through  1900 

1951  through  1961 

1081  tkroQib  1080 

1051  through  1900 

lOa  thraagh  1055 

1064 
1960 

1051  through  1080 


1        V 


■■v. 

>■ 


i 


14464 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Schedule  2 


HOUSE 


July  23 


'H 


Subject:  Data  regarding  corporations  In  which  certain  foundations  failed  to  report  their  ownership  of  10  percent  or  more  of . 'k  b  rl..—  uf  tin  dn  ixir-iiiruiV  <u,i\. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  requireB  such  ownership  to  be  recorded  on  form  990-A  (per  Instruction  Tj  p.  *,  form  9«0-A^.     Tlif  folluwint:  fouiiiIuiiDiis  failcl  to  n  tx.i  t  -uili 
>'to<k  ownership  in  the  maimer  prMcnbed  by  Treasnry  Department  regulations  during  the  accounting  pedods  indicated  in  col.  3. 
Source :  Documents  sabmltted  to  the  Sdect  Committee  on  Small  Business  by  the  foundations. 


(1) 


yciundation 


CALIFORNIA 

James  O.  Boewell  Founda- 
tion. 510  South  Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


Ixtuis  B.  Mayer  Foundation, 
197  North  Canon  Dr., 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

COLORADO 

El  Pomar  Foundation,  Broad- 
moor, Colorado  Spring.s, 
Cok). 


CONNECTICUT 

Albert  A.  List  Foimdation, 
Inc.,  Bjrram  Shore  Kd., 
Bynun,  Conn. 


(2) 


Corporation  in  wliieh  the 
foundation  failed  to  report 
its  ownership  of  10  percent 
«■  more  stock 


(3) 


Accountinp  period  for  which 
the  foundation  failed  to 
report  such  o^»iiersliip, 
year  ending — 


4J 


(^) 


Koiiiidu- 

tion's  ixKlli 


N'uml)er  of  Miarr-s  of  each 
diiss  of  tbf  ciiriKiriit ion's  i     vultic  o( 

stock   wlifcjh   tlir   fimn'lrt-  \  tiie  sluircs 

tion  fiillc'l  (41  rr|>i)rt  '  j  of  tlie  cor- 

I  [wiralifn  1 


l«) 


-Mil  kcl  vilue,  if  ;jny, 

(>i  ihe  (■oriK)ration's 

■-liir'-;  ownrd  \<y  \\w 

loun'Liiiiin  ' 


II 


l*<Tlf  Ilt;it'i'  nf 

oiiutrm-hiij: 
sluires  of  iK' 
c*)ri)<>r:iti(>ii 

riwneil  liy 
tlie  foiiinl.i- 
tlon  n>ii.>^"l 

on  owiiiT- 
ship  show  n 

in  col.  4  I  ' 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Public  Welfare  Foundation, 
Inc..  3242  Woo<lland  Dr. 
N W.,  Washington  8,  D.C. 


Alexander  and  Margaret 
Stewart  Trust,  care  of  Union 
Tnut  Co.  of  District  of 
Cotaimbia,  Washington  5, 
D.C. 


J,Q.  Boswell  Co.,  510  South 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 
13,  Calif. 


San  Francisco  Holding  Co. 


El  I'omar  Investment  Co... 


Broadmoor  Drug  Co. 


Dec.  31,  19.51 :  10,000  capital  voting. 

Dec.  31,  1952,  through  Dec.  j  17,519  capital  voting 
31,  1964. 

Dec.  31,  1955.-- I   17,517  capital  \ollng. 

Dec.  31,  1956 |  17,519  capinj  voting- 
Dec.  31,  1957 ...' do ., 


Dec.  31,  1952,  through  Dec. 
31,  19«0. 


Dec.  31,  1957,  through  Dec. 

31,  1900. 
do .^ 


20^ «  wiinnioil  \iitint'- 


$3.  .'>T7.  442  '  rJ,f.9(l,nOI)  > 

3,;««I.lf,7   1  $*'i,U4,131  (Jan.  1, 

3.  :isl,  l(i7  ,  l»i,ti22,lH2>..    

'i.MsX.  Vh    !  P,49K,132' 

3,3M,  Hi7  !  $7,971, M.''." 

111.  s.'ii  ,  $111, ^.-^l  il>ec.  :<1, 
I        IWiO  .J 


100,000  comtton  \oiin>r-. 
45,100  prffiri|i<l  \otm>r- 


! 

.do ■  5,000  coiiimeii  \(»lint' 


8.  470, 

4.499, 

I'll 


Cleveland  Arcade  Co. 
Alberton  Corp 


Oera  Corp. 


I'ublic  Health  Foun<lation  for 
Cancer  and  Bloo<l  Pres.surc 
Research,  Inc.  30R  Cardinal 
Way,  Rural  Route  1,  Box 
170-A,  Stuiift,  Fla. 


GKORGIA 

Callaway  Commimlty  Foun- 
datioh.  La  (irauge,  (ia. 


Fuller  E.  Callaway  Fomida- 
tion.  La  (irange,  (la. 


Ida  Ca-son  Callaway  Fouiida- 
4iun,  I'iiM'  .Mountain,  (la. 


I>>ttie  I'ate  Evans  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  a»o  Whitehead 
Kldg.,  Atlanta  3,  Ua. 


General  .Vcw.siiaiH'rs,  Inc. 


Jamaica  Inn,  Ltd.,  Ocho 
Rios,  Jamaica,  Wi-st  In- 
dies. 

Oadaden  Building,  Inc., 
Oadsden,  Ala. 

Southgate  Shopping  Center, 
Inc.  (Ohio). 

Midland  Building  Indns- 
tries,  Inc.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Schultze  Lumber  Co.,  Inc., 

Evansville,  Ind. 
.\le.\and«'  Yawkey  Lumber 

Co.,  Wausau,  Wis. 
-Alexander  Stewart  Liim^r 

Co.,  Aurora,  111.     \, 

.Marnel,  Inc 


I.,eeford  .\dveitisin!i .\gencv. 
Inc. 

■|"u.«<-l)ay  Prop«'rties,  Inc- .  - . 


Callaway  Mills  Co.,  La 
Orange,  (la. 

Milstead  Raihoad  Co.,  Mil- 
stead,  Oa. 

Deep  South  Lumber  Co., 
I..a  Orange,  Qa. 

Midwest  Service,  Inc., 
(Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Tlsco,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio.... 


June  30,  1950. . 
June  30,  1961.. 

June  3:1,  I9,V).. 

Juno  .30,  19.17.. 
June  30,  195W.. 
June  30,  1«59.. 
June  30,  I960.. 
June  30,  1961.. 


SH."!  4-Iirrcmit  runiillalivt- 
preferred  aon voting. 

137  common  voiine 

976  tViHTCwiJt  noncuniula- 
tive  prefefti'l  nonvolln*:. 

4,12h  $«')  (.•yiiujl^iiivc  \Ti- 
ferrp<l  vnUiig. 


1. 


-do. 

.llO- 

-do- 
.do. 
-do. 


■\ 


Oct.  31,  195.1,  tlirough  Oct. 

31,  1956. 
Oct  31,  1957,  through  Oct. 

31,  1960. 
Oct.  31.  195.%  tlirough  Oct, 

31,  196(1. 

Oct.  31.  1957,  through  Oct, 

31,  1960. 
Oct.  31,  1959,  through  Oct. 

31,  1960. 
Dec.  31,  1951,  through  Dec. 

31,  1959, 
Dec.  31,  1960- 


Dec,  31,  1951,  through  Dec. 

31,  1960. 
Dec.  31,  1951 


Hutchinson-Traylor   In.sur- 
ance  .\gency. 


Hutchinsou-Traylor  In.sur- 
ance  Co.,  La  (Irange, 
Oa. 

^lanchester  Development 
Co.,  Mancliester,  Oa. 

Whitehead  Holding  Co.,  At- 
lanta, Oa. 

Whitehead  Realty  Co.,  Al- 
lan t«,  Oa. 


Dec,  31,  1952,  through  Dec, 
31,  1958. 


June  30,  1951,  tlirough  .Iiiiie 

30,  I9.'i3. 

June  30,  19.>4 

June  30,  19.Vi.- -.- 

June  30,  1951,  through  June 

30,  19.14. 
Juiiy  30    195fi 
June  3o'.  mi^  tlirouph  June 

30,  19,52. 


Sept,  30, 1951  through  Sept. 

30,1953. 
do 

do 


20(J,iiOO  pri-f«ri-il      

70.200  com  nitin.     

250  commoai  

20.<jno  6-i>«'re4nt  prrft  rr.d 
3,993  conimWi 


100  comnioili 

5oapital     .J 

6,512  comniWi  voting 
6,615  wnimWi  voting 

2,500  priferr^l 

1,250  commcfi  voting 
9,299  coniraMi  voting 
2,500  coiiiinWi  Voting 


]   1,020  com iiieii  voting'  

I 

;  l.HOO  ojiniiicOi  voting 

t  2,000  coil] iu0n  voting 

I  1,000  cf>iiiiiitOi  vol  ing 


An 
■  lo 


Sept.  30,  1951. 


Sept,  30,  1951  through  Sept. 

30  1952 

Dec!  31,  1951  through  Dec. 

31  1953 

Dec!  31,  i954  through  Dec. 

31    1960 
Dec!  31.  19,51,  through  Sej.f, 

30,  1960. 

do 


JsO,0(X)coiiiilMiii  voijiiL' 

120  common  "Voting 

10  common  Tntiii?  .. 
600  commonvoiinp... 
300  eonimoni  Voting... 

35  common  totinir 

do .1 

35  common  ioiint; 


Dec.  31,  195.5,  through  Dec. 

31    19^ 
Dec!  31,  1951,  through  Dec. 

31,  1960. 


100  comiiKjln  voting... 
125  commoBj  voting... 
2,500  coninvin  voting. 


S3'J      $3y.4S.>,370 

19»i<h, 
3M      $4..5 1(1,(100 

'        19tiO>. 
941       $<.l,'i4!    I>.-( 


'Dec,    31, 
Dec.     31, 


5^.  ,500      *.5*<,V)0  I , 


124 

97 

.434 

,171 
:t71 
A~\ 
371 
,i71 


396  i   Il24.3m'. '-.. 

(iOO  I   $97,(iOO' 

I 

:i»>  $:434,3t>h '... 

'i?'^  $371. .520    -.. 

.5JO  .   $;i71,.52(!  '... 

.'ijo  1  t;H7i,.',:^i  ■'-.. 

.520  $:<71„5J<I  J... 

".JO  $37l,.5J<i'.-. 


1.  ts; 


.  ■J«')-" 
.'Ml  : 


Oct,      31. 


<«>  (Vai 


14, 
2, 
7h7, 
M", 
2.50, 
12.5, 

92, 
2.V1. 


.S19 

000  ! 

475  I 

9M  ; 

000 

000 

I 
9'j3 

IJOO 


I$l,4s7.2t:.5 
$H,(Mi  'Oit.  31,  1960)   . 

$<«i,nno    Ort.31,  1960;  ' 

$20,000  (Oct.  31,  19601- 
$2,000  (Oct.  31,  1960)  ' 

$1.2^6.474  (Dec.  31, 

19.59). > 
$l.a5h.4n0  fDec.  31, 

19601.' 
$2.50,000  (D.'C,  31, 

19fi01.' 
$l.-.6,i'e  (Dfc.  31, 

19601. > 
fc!37,4fl3'. 


$1.19.5..5O0  (Oct.  31, 
19.>i,2 


141       $141    Jul>   1,  19.521  J     . 


•J97 
IDS 

IKHI 

litid 
(iliti 


I 


$297  ,Jiilv  I,  19.531  J  . 
$.5«l.l(»S  iJuly  1,  I9.V))  J 
$10,1100   July  1.  19.^)  J 

$10,000  iJulv  1,  l«.->.5i  J 
$10,1100  .July  I,  19,51  I  1 


KOOO, 

26, 

I. 

4, 

:t, 
:i. 

1", 
7,  2«iti, 

aeo. 


(Nld 

692 
OfKl 
l,i3 

1 12.5 

.■J  10 


$ls..Vii;,htlO      I  Oct,      1, 
19,52   .■i 

$:i,5,(i;)7  iO(t,  1, 19.52.  J 

$".0,5  M),.|.  1,  19.5J  .: 

$2,i:«  ;>ip1.  30,  1951,1 
$4,02.5.  Oct.  1,19,51.  1.   . 
$K,l'.is  ,J:iii.1,iy,-:ii  :. 
$10,,5,V,i  1  ).■(■.  31, 19,591  ;, 
$10, si.-     Dn.  31,  19,59J' 


I 
i««i  '  iM\\<:  il)ic.  31,  19.59)' 

920      $7,51,1.(ioO  (Dec.  31, 

j        IWKI). 
22,5  !  $^il4,l,•^^  (Dec,  31, 
19»jO). 


21.  S 
3>>  3 

.3S  3 
.■ttt.3 

;i,5  6 

10.  57 


100 
85.7 
100 

!(■) 

19  76 
23.77 

10  tW 

13.35 
13.  91 
14,24 
p..  H3 
ltJ.K9 

Kll 
1)11 
100 

imi 

Nil 

100 
20 
43  4 
44.1 
50 
50 

10.94 
25 

51 

90 
IKI 
1110 

Kill 
Imi 

1(H) 
1(N) 
IIMl 
100 
IIIO 
lo  •>( 

10 

10 

.Vl 

41.67 

33<« 


I 
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Tt'lmer^lar^^^^^  ^S^JJl^'ffu^o^'  ^^^^^^'1.'''  '^^  ^^T  "'  «"^  -r-'""''  ''-^■ 


0) 


riiiin'l;itiiin 


(21 


(  (>ri>i>r:ition  in  which  the 
foundation  (ailed  to  report 
it-^  ownership  of  10  percent 
or  mure  stock 


(3j 


.\ccounting  r>eriod  for  which 
the  founaation  failed  to 
report  such  ownership, 
year  ending— 


(i) 


NumlxT  of  sluu-es  of  each 
class  of  the  cor|>oratlon's 
stock  which  the  founda- 
tion failed  to  rejKirt  i 


Founda- 
tion's Ixmk 

value  of 
tlie  shares 
of  the  cor- 
I>or;ition  ' 


m 


Market  value,  If  anv, 

of  I  1k-  corporation's 

shares  owned  by  the 

foundation  ' 


I, K<iR<,iA— continued         [ 

.I..S.    H.    Wliitehe;i(l    Koundal  Wtijlrheaa  lloldinc  Co     M- 

lioTi,   20,5   Wliiteli.:i.l    MUlg..   I  lanta,  Oa 

All:iiila3,  Oa.                             j  Whit^'licad   Kcaltv  Co     At- 

I  lanta,  Oa. 

TLMVOIS 

Jo-<|ih  aiKl  Oertrude    Baimi-      TLiumrirtcn  Building  Corp 

B.irt.ii    Foundation,  c-.ire  of     Jof«-j.h  Hiiumgarten  &  Co 

HolKTt    I,.    Ballingarten.   11    ' 

South   I.uSulU-  .St.,  Cliic;ieo  i 

:(.  Ill  I 

Jiin.'.vS.  KitnixT  Koundallon,  ,  Juii,i-v  .-    KciiiIkt  .<  ("o 

Mutual     In.-uiMiic'c     Hl.lt; 

O'l-.UK  40,  111 


Dtx-.  31.  1951,  through   Dec,   \  Km  common  votmir 
31.  lytjO.  I 

...do 


.^Ug.  31.  19,5»3 

Aug,  31,  IWVy 

.\up.  31.  I960,  Ihrougii  .\ug. 
31,  1U61, 


2, .500  common  votint! 


S6  common  voting 
1,000  common  \oiinp 
2,(«l(i  comniun  voting. 


!  S.|.t,30,  1951 --..|  925  4',-iK>rcent  cumulative 

,  1>referred  nonvoting 

N'PI    Jti,  I9.V, I  l,9114>-»-percent  cumulative 

,         ,  I      lireferred  nonvoting. 

j  Nit.  Ai.  19.56 2,511  4.4-po-cwit  cumulative 

I    .     .   .„        ,       .  I      preferred  nonvoting. 

.>H"P...30.  195,,  through  .'Jept.      2,911  4' y-peroent  cumulative 
(•    V    1.-  ..  I  ,,■*'•  '•*"  ITcfcrreil  nonvotlne 

..Iwln'rT    l'     rri'      '**•'    ■^''  '^■''-  "'"'urh  THc.   ,  2.0.10  cipital  voting 

tile  \\  inters  .Nultonal  Bank   i       31    p.i,-,;)  "^ 

j  A    Trast    Co,.    40    .North  '          '                                   ' 

u   ,,          ,r     ,,           ,.               '  Main.>-;t.,  Dayton  2.  Ohio.  I 

"  illiam    11     MiM.r    I  oMri.l:i  \\     lI.Min.r   Inc                     '  H,^    ii    lor,!                                  ^,, 

tion.  urThoKook.tN.  Chi-  ,  •        ■ I     w   XI    .til  Vh.,;,,.h  .V         ^'-""mon  voting 

,;n;o  4,  111.                    .•            1  I   I  ><'c.  31^1952,  through  Di'c.  j  854  common  voting 

Kiiurpiis,.  Ry    K<iui|.ment      Dec!  3l'.  1951,  through  D.c.      2.00(1  common  vot in? 


(  li:ii  li's  K  Kctlirinc  Ki.iiiiil: 
Unn.  4o  .'v.iiih  ('::i\  .-I 
llin.«l.ilo,  lU. 


Co. 

imhird  Oil  Iciiiii.hiiion,  910      Midw.-^i  (»il  Corp    D.nvcr 
»>n{h  MKliig;iii  .\vi-  .  (hi.  Colo. 


■:i*ro  NO,  III 
\V  iiholilt    Koiindation,    3K 
South    Dc.u-l.orn    ,<t.,    Ctn- 
(■.u:o.  111. 


Wilkif  Bros  Kouii'l.ilioii,  2,51 
\oith  L.tunl  ,<!.,  ])»•< 
I'l.iin.s,  111. 


\\  ictxiMi  .<iorc--,  Inc 


Do  Ml  BMliiniorc  Co 


31,  19.53, 
Dec   31.  19,56 
l)e< ,  31,  19,57. 


290.00(1  common  voting 

3*1,000  twmmon  voting 


Nov   ,«i.  19,51,  through  Die       17,724  6  percent  cumulative 
■*'•  '•'■'^  I      «)nvertiblc  preferred  vot- 

,  ,      ing,  $50  par, 

•]^'  mL'  '"■''■*'  ''""""*■'''  "<f    I  '*'.('36  6  percent  cumulative 

convertible  i>referred  vot- 
ing, $.50  par, 
175  (-apilal.. , 


31,  19<KI. 
.d< 


>\i«»l>CI,:irit;ihli  Fund,  Iiir 
.59  E;t.>:t  Van  Burin  .-i 
«'til(:4!o5.  111. 


I    Do.\ll  .Syracu.s<-  Co 

,    Do.Ml  Toleilo  Co 

,    Do  Ml  Twin  Citie^  Co. 
.s.ih:ir:i  Co;il  Co.,  Inc 


'I  ill'  A  iron  Sir, HIS  A  l.illic 
•-tr:iu<  Koiind.ilion,  lin  , 
:«I02  Druid  Dr  ,  B:illiinorr 
15,  \M 

M  VSSACHl  .SKTTS 


.     -.lo 

-<lo           ... 
.     .do 

Dec.  31.   1953,  through  Dec. 

31.  1960. 
D(H,  31,  1966 .    -- 

Dec.  31,  1068 <  4,987  preferred  nonvoUng 

I>i><-   31.  1959 I  5.817  preferred  nonvoting 


do  - 

do 

do l[[["[]'. 

15,000  common  voting 

3, SOS  prr'ferred  nonvotiai; 

4,317  preferred  nonvoting 


It.  li  .1.1.  .-;i..M'-  c..t|. 


'Ih..  Fioston  Foundation.  (Mrc  i    K.lg<»  .it.i  Be.icti  Drug  Co 


of  Hotel  Corp.  {).'  America 
f't  Conimonwealtli  Ave 
Bo«t.iM  1.5,  .M  ,s.. 


Wl(lIIC^^ 

It. -Mr'  Foun.lntiin,  Post 
Odic*  Box  51.5,  .MiM>na, 
■'lich. 


Inc..  KM)  i^hendan  Rd., 
Cliii-ago,  111, 

Btrwyn  Bearh  Parking  Co  . 
.5300  Sheridan  Kd,,  Chi- 
(•Hdt.  111. 

."JdO  tiheri'hin  Roiid  Co, 
(formerlv  Ertgewater 
Beach  Hotel  Co),  Chi- 
cago, III. 


Dec   31,  19.V. 

Dec.  31,  19,57      

D<><-.  31,  19,5s,  through  Dw 
31.  1900. 


Aur.;.  31.  19.5t.,  through  Aug. 
31,  19<il. 

..lo  ...   


6,317  preferred  nonvoting. 


,  12.'1,(H2  common  voting. .. 
!  12»;, 042  common  voting... 


IOO  conimoii  voting 
1,000  i-omnion  votin.c 


$.5. 039,  (>62 
166,  7sti 


107,  170 
34,  3W 
77.422 


92.  .500 
191.100 
251,100 

2?ll,  100 
7V2,  231 

1 ,  772,  400 
1,  793,  400 

275,  000 

8,  798,  750 
12, 6Ml.  000 

886,200 

801.  WO 

4,066 


4,015 

4.667 

5,010 

2,628,000 

380.  SOO 
431,  7W) 
4*1.700 
581.700 
684,830 


1,710  037 
1,710.037 


$6,0in,«20  iIXp   31 

I9rti), 

$614,138  (I>ec.  31, 
1960), 

$107,170' 

$;*4,3H0' 

$77,422  I.Aug  31,  1961)». 

»2,.500^... 

$191,100' 

$251,100" 

$291,100      (.S-pt,      30. 

1960). 5 
$16.976,0(«1      (Jan.      1, 

1 9.^.3 1. - 

$1,772,400  » 

$1,793,400  (Jan.  i, 

19531.' 
$275,000  (Jan  1,  1953). > 

$9.425,000- 

$10,530,000 !" 

$886,300  (I>ee,  31 
1958;. » 

$801,800  (Dec.  31 
19601.! 

$4,066  (Dec.  31,19601  ' 

$4,015  (Dec,  31.1980)  « 
$4,667  (I>ec.  31,1880)  » 
»5,010(l)ec,  31,  I9eO)> 
•6,000,000  (estimated, 

Dec.  31,  1960). 
$380,5001.. 
$431,700'. 

$498,700  >..  .  

$581,700  >.. 

$696,700  (estimated).. 

('I - 

(•i... 

$2.01  (..f,7.'  (!>«•    31. 

i9»yi.. 


Aiic.  A].  V.i-^\,  Ihrounh  .^ug. 
31,  19.57. 


Bes.^r  Manufacturing  Co..    I    l>or.  31,  19.-s? 

I   IVr,  3l',  1954,  tlirough  Dei-'. 
31,  1960, 


<  !  .iil.r.K.k  Foiind.^t  on,  ."SOO 
Jon.  Iiiif.  Hti.,  Bl'iomfK'ld 
lliil-,  Mii-h, 


Light    Weight    .\ggregale 

Corp. 
El».<!ticretc  Construction  Co. 


Besser  Overseas  Corp. 


Oeocge  O.  Booth  Corp.,  618 
Lafayette,  Detroit  31, 
Mich. 


Dec.  31,  Ut54,  through  Dec, 

31,  19.57. 

De<'.31,  1955... 

De<'.  31,  1956 

Dec.  31,  1957 

Dec.  31,  1965,  through  Dec. 

31,  1960, 
June  30,  1951,  through  June 

30,  1900. 

...    .<lo     


$19..500  common  votinc: 
$1,200  iircrcrre<l  nonvoting 


Ct.OOO  common, . 
12,0(X)  common.. 

80,000  common.. 

100  common 

5(X1  common 

IfiOO  common... 
10  common 


See  foohtotes  at  end  of  table. 


^oe  footnotes  at  end  »f  table. 


2,900  class  A  no  par  noovot- 
uig. 

30,000  second  preferred  6-per- 
cent noncumulatire  $100 
par  noQvotinic. 

300  class  C  nonvoting 


JtmeSO,  1967 ,  „.„  vio«  v-  ijuuvuiuik 

June  30,  1958 400  class  C  nonvoting 

June  30,  I9S9 |  800  class  C  nonvoting 

June  30, 1960 1,112  tla.'ss  C  nonvothig' 


96,  437     $'J(".,437  (Aug  ."il 
i       1901). > 

Zi.  (M   ;   $23,064  (Aug.  ,SI, 
I       1961  >. a 

.5.KI.  iA,  [   $.5.W.4,56  (Aug,  3i. 
1957),' 


1 .  200, 00(1      $1 .  J(«,000 « 

2,  400, 000      $2,400,000  ( J  >ec,  31 ,   " " 

1960).' 
80,000     $80,000  ( Dec.  31 , 

1087).> 
10,000     $10,000'... 
50,000     $50,000'.. 
100. 00(1     $100,000  > 
1 ,  000     $1 ,000  ( Dec.  31 ,  1980) .» 

2,030,000     $2,030,000     (June    30, 

i9eo).» 

3,000,0a>     $3,000,000    (June    30, 
j       1900), • 

60,000      $80,000* 

80,000  I  $80,000  ». 

100,000  I  $100,000  ». 

222,  400     $222,400  • 


(7) 

Percentage  of 
outstanding 
shares  ol  tlM> 
corporation 

owned  hy 
the  fotmda- 
tion  (based 

onowner- 
ship  sliown 

in  col.  4)  I 


33ii 
33>« 


17,2 
.50 
100 


10.8 
22.5 

29.5 
M.2 
20 


»4.  8* 

85.4 


3f» 

-^36 

88.  C 


90.6 


43.75 


43.75 
43.75 
43.75 
24.5 

12.2 
13.4 
1.1. 5 
18.1 
20.7 


20.6 
21.4 
21   5 


1((0 

IOO 

100 
1(10 


20 
40 

SO.  4 

100 
100 

100 
100 

IOO 


100 


10.34 
13,  7» 
17.24 
38.34 


^i\:^ 


'».;■? 
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Subject:  Data  resardlnff  eorporatkna  in  which  certain  toundations  biled  to  report  their  ownership  of  lOfKrwit  or  more  of  mcli  cUihs  of  \\w  oori)onu<>ii"':  <\nrV 
The  Iitfmwl  ReTcone  Serrite raqaitet  sach  owBcsship  to  be recordiKl  «i  form  WO-A  (jwr  Jnstrurtion  7,  i.  4,  form  WO-A).    'I  he  follow  uip  ffjuii'liitioPi;  f;iil.'d  to  n  iwin  -u 
stock  ownenhip  In  the  manner  prescribed  Iw  Treasury  Departmeot  remilstions  darlnr  the  Moounting  p«'rial]s  indkate*!  In  cvl  3. 
Sourt-o:  Docunirnts  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  by  tlie  tenndatlons. 


H) 


Foun<Iatioa 


(2) 


Corporation  in  which  the 
foundation  biled  to  report 
its  ewnerab^  of  10  percent 
or  nofe  stock 


MHTRir.AK — continued 

Eerrick  Foundation.  34fi6 
Penobscot  BUlg.,  Di-troit 
26,  Mich. 


Hudson- Webl)er  Fouiulation, 
1206  Woodward  Ave,  l>v- 
tnit  20,  Mich. 

Wade  E.  &  Viola  Sjwkner 
Foundation,  care  of  Warner 
Norcross  &  judd,  Michigan 
TrJLSt  BUlg.,  Grand  Rapids 
2.  Mich. 

MIXNBSOTA 

ITormel  Foiutdation,  Austin, 
Minn. 

Ordean  Fotimlution,  312  West 
8ui>erlor  St.,  Dulutli  2, 
Minn. 

J  MissorRi 

Tha  Danforth  Foundation, 
885  South  8th  St.,  St.  Louis 
2,  Mo. 


NEBB.^.SK.l 

Coa|>er  Foundation,  325 
Stewart  Building,  Lincoln 
».  Xcbr. 


Teeomsch  Products  Co 


William  II.  Miller  A  Co., 
230  East  (iran.l  Klvcr, 
Detroit »,  Mich. 

Sackner  Products,  Inc.,  tOl 
Ottawa  NW.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 


IJormol,  Inc 

St.  Mary  Parlsli  Laud  Co. 

Ralston-Purina  Co 


J.  M.  McDonsUd  Foundation, 
Inc.,  2<i3.'i  West  Jd  ."^t., 
Hustings,  Xcbr. 


Cooper  Foundation  Thea- 
ters of  Colorado,  Inc. 

Cooper  Foundation  Thea- 
ters of  Colorado  Springs, 
Inc. 

Cooper  Foim<lation  Tliea- 
ters  of  Nebraska,  Inc. 

Cooper  Foandation  Tiiea- 
ters  of  Oklahoma,  Inc. 

Cooper  Foundation  Thea- 
ters of  Omaha,  Inc. 

Cooper  Foundation  Co., 
Inc. 

Cooi»er  Foundation  Co.  of 
Omaha,  Inc. 

J.  M.  .McDonald  Co 


NK.W  n.iMI'SHIKi; 

Marion  Siwuldlnc  Potter 
CharitalJe  Trust.  a'>  .\ortli 
Alain  St.,  Concord,  N.H. 

M.W  JERStY 

Vi<foria  Founilation,  Inc..  2.'>3 
KidKcwoo<l,  (llcii  Itidirc, 
>.  J. 

vKw  voR*  trrr 


.Ainerit-an  International  As.**)- 
ciati<m  for  Economic  and 
Social  Dewloplfm-nt,  30 
HockcdlUr  Plaza,  New 
York  21),  .\  .V. 

.Vvak>n  Kouixlalion,  713  Park 
.\Te.,  New  York  21,  .V.Y. 

Stf  footnott's  at  ewl  «f  table. 


SpauUling  A  Fro^l  Co 


Federal  Iiisuranw  r'o. .. 


Blade-Tribune  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  401-3  lyt  St., 
OceansWe,  Calif, 


1st  National  Banlc,  Ligeoier, 
Pa. 


(3) 


Aeeountinp period  frrrwhieh 
the  foundation  foiled  to 
report  Rucfa  ownership, 
year  ending — 


1 


N'timb<T  of  .sliliri'S  of  each 
cl.i.<s  of  the  (•"iriKiration's 
stoelE  whicti  ttie  foiin'la- 
tion  failed  tor'  |~'rt  ' 


(5) 


FdiinilM- 

'  t  ion 's  book 

j      valne  of     I 

the  stiar'S   I 

of  the  cor-  I 

'   I>or;itiiiu 


Sept.  30,  IftVS  . 

Sel)t.  30,  1057.. 

Sept.  30,  1958.. 
Sci)t.30, 1959.. 
Sept.  30,  19C0._ 


Dee.  31.  19.V.... 

Dec.  31,  195fi 

Dec.  31,  1857,  through  Dec. 

31,  1961). 
Nov.  30,  1954,  through  .Nov. 

39,  1«&). 
Not.  30,  1966,  tlirougU  .\«v. 

30,  1959. 
Nov.  30,  19C0 


Nov. 30,  19.-,l 

Nov.  ;iO.  1U.M',  tliroiis;li  .Ni.v. 

30,  two. 

Dec.  31.  1!«7,  throuph  Dec. 

31,  IWiO. 


Dtv.  31.  1951,  through  iKv.  •  292.1,71  .imiim* 
31,  l!t,\t. 


70,(100 ooliiiiioilll  parvotiiiK 
iyo,(«iO  eoninmi  $1   i,;ir  \(,i 
I      ing. 

■  24<),(KKI  coniiiiQit  t1   i,;ir  V(it- 
I       inp. 

2l'i5,0»K)  coiiiiiuiii  M  i,,,r  \nt 
I       in  P. 

'  4ti;j,.VlO  roniiiian  .«]  par  vot- 
I       in  p. 

4..V,()  (fininion  Votlni: 

.     .'i,4.'><)  oiiiwnoii  V"liiit'... 

1  .S.ViO  coiumon  ^oi inp 

■  2,4(>8  cf>iiimon  Voiin'j  .. 
0,011  common  to'iiit- 

I  r.,0<iO  eoiiinion  HlolinL' 


4t'i  ik'i  (Dtiinnjii  Vciilne. 
4('..7J  common  Vu'lnp 


CO  common  volliie 


IVe.  31,  lfl,M 

Dec.  31,  iwa... 

Dec.  31,  lO-W 

Dec.  31.  1957 

Dec.  31,  1958 

I)(y.  31,  1959,  throu;;)! 
31,  igfiO. 


_'  2!»2,711  conimott.  -. 

JM ,  J4ii  eomiiKiij 

;J04,2Vi  conmion, 

-i   1,521,430  I'oniiiWii 

do . 


\h<- 


"l 


Dee.  31.  l'J53,  throuph  Dec.  .   Itw  coninion  vol.ii.; 

31, 1'j;^;.  i 


do 

do       

do   

l>c<-.  31,  1958 

Dec.  31,  VMA,  tlirou:;h  Dec. 

31,  1957. 
Dec.  31,  1958 

Deo.  31,  l!*.-.3 
Dec.  31,  ISt'A   . 
Dee.  31,  19.V. 
IVc.  31,  l».">fi   . 
Dec.  31,  ia'>7 

IXc.  31,  VX<X... 

Dec.  31.  i;wt 

Dee.  31.  V.ifO   .   

-do 


.do 


...do.      ... 
--.-do     .... 
...do   4... 

-.do    

-..-do      .... 


I  7i'>,r,7.'.  common  "tLiinu'  Vi  i 
I  77.3;i3comnion  -^niinp  1st  ] 
'  SW,4'.(Hcoriinioii  ■^uliiii;  i'.  i 

I do  -    -         ., 

•  102,t>7V  comrnflrt    voting 
i      I>;ir. 
lOD.dOO  coinniqBl    voting 

I'Hr. 
17il,'J2.',    coniMion    voting 

par. 
IW.OdO    coiiunfiM    vu'iiiu 
I'ar. 


121-:j  coiniiiiiii  iliiin'.' 


J 


Pec.  31,  10.il , I 

Dec.  31,  1952,  Uirough  Dec.  i  4X,fKJ0  MpitaUtiinF  (Jan   1 

31,  1953.  I        lU.'Ol. 

Dec.  31,  l'»5 285,750  cnpKal  fOliii; 

Dec.  31,  19.V.,  through  Dec.  j  .M»   preferred   ffcpital,    »1(» 
31, 1U<X).                              j     par  DonvoUnr. 

Dec.  31,  IttSS '  21,';  common  voting. 


(fi) 


.Mark,  t  \  .linr.  if  aii\  , 
of  ihc  c<>i  iMiration's 
sli,ir<'«  (iw  iii'l  by  till 

fvuM'l.ili'ni  : 


t.\  42S.  000  '  ts.  4<in  non 

h.  .V.tl,  7110   ■  $2:i,75tl,llO<' 

i 

11,341,  TOO  '  $14,40(i,(ic»i 

l.'i,  I'jl,  7(111  Hl'.i,s.<?.-,,(i(in. 

13,  .Vt,^,  7(111  r?.',,sjl  (XIO 


I'lrcc  iil:ii.'(  ., 
o(it.«l  irrlnii.' 
<har"'S  (if  111,. 
ciirjxir  ilii.n 
owiiiij  Lv 

tllc  fnllll'!':i- 

tion  iha.^i  •! 

on  ow  iH  r- 
sliip  «li.A<  11 

in  (li),  4    ■ 


11  >t; 
15  S.1 


4    170      J.'.|,7y,)  '  |)rl-  •^^,  io,-<i,v 


(■♦1 


f*) 


4,  4.)4    4S.'  MJ, 1.011. (ltd 

4,  4:<4.  4V.  J.4I.S.10  W>', 

4.  i;<4    tV,  $7'.i,4'.M  7lH 

4,  (.it,  tV,  ,  $<,;(,2-J.',,0t>,-,    /lice. 


10,  noil  '  ini.iKKi   1 1, ,    '11 

iy.-7  .' 
i'\  niKi  ,|,,  ■ 


31. 


IM.OIKI  ,|„    ' 


ln,(i<KI  $l(i,(l«i     l),-c    :(l 
l'l.'.7     • 

_'',,ii<i(i  tj.-.imi  • 

'M>    17ii  t(.|'..17o  ■ 

'X.I.,  ijri  »,^i.-,.,,i<i'.i  1 

1.  .Ml.li.«i  $l.J4t,(i:4oi 

1.2'J><.  2m  $1,2**^,2IH  « 

1.3<V2,,'>.V1  $l,:jC,2..-,-K)  ' 

I 

i,3y),  aio  '  $1,3^0,000  •. 

2.  49V.  ic:  $2,t'»s,li-,7  «.  . 

2,  (11.  ''.(7  5;2,'-nn..ii<i 


191  jOl. 


(•1 


Dir        31, 


(♦) 


9,001.12.-j  ,  .tl0,2^7,12.^ 


•'■0,000     $.'iO,000»      (Dec.      Jl, 

19<iO,'. 


1       «1>. 


23 


l-'7.  I'.KI 

*l-'7.f.<0'   ..        .. 

4S 

14.1.  9<<i 

»143,*».  '. ... 

.'4  .". 

140,  7(V.' 

$14fi,7ti2  (Dec  31, 
l'.«41i.i 

.vv  -, 

■AKi.  <1 

$:v«,S7.'  1  D.I-,  1 
V>:A     ' 

t: 

l.dl.l,  7»J 

■*1.2.".."l.^7^  1  V.i\     ,«i 
la-,y 

70 

1,0J".  .'<.( 

J^l,.)Iii,42>. 

f.f..  fill 

Jl.dtW.'^.s:  ; 

11    1 

fM'.t.  I(i2 

$l.Mi;.(»»3      ,Nu\.     M, 

lib'! 

12   12 


23  S 

23.  S 

as 
a.  9 
as 
a.< 
a4 


101 
]()i» 

ion 
p.i 

imj 

im) 

r\  .\ 
x\  . 
.1.  .) 

23.  i> 

24.  '. 

23  •> 
3-   V 

•*'■  7 

40   ■.I, 


11    >« 
12 

1(1   .-.^ 

100 
21  : 


« 


1962 
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^^^up"^^  nX'^^'-^^'Zi^^i^Zn^^^^^^  TJT^ll'  'T^'^  «>' '»  ^^^'  '^  ">°^^  0' ^-^-^  clas.  of  the  cx.rporatlon'.  Mock 


<i) 


K'liiichition 


(2 1 


CoriMjrfition  in  wludi  the 
fotuidation  fall<Mi  tore|K)rt 
its  ownorsliip  of  to  |(<Te»'nt 
or  more  stwk 


(.'t. 


.\<-eoinitiiic  ii<ri(Ml  for  which 
the  foundation  fiiiUd  to 
rcj>ort  such  ownership, 
year  ending — 


(4; 


NimilMT  of  shares  of  each 
class  of  the  corporation's 
sto<k  which  tlie  founda- 
tion failed  torei»ort  ' 


(5 1 


Founda- 
tion's book 

value  of 
the  shares 
of  the  cor- 
IKJration'' 


(•J 


.Market  value.  If  any, 

of  tlie  corporation's 

shares  owned  by  the 

foundation  ■ 


Mw    iiiHKdTT — com  lined 

;ie    Duke    F.ndowir.ei  f.    .10 
Ko.  kefeller       Plaf.,1,       .New 


-  "■"  r    :i-    \  M    .  -N.  ••>    >     rk  17 


D(iV-e     Power     Cii  ,     Power       I  >ee    M     I'l"- 
Hldg  ,   ChHrloUc   1,   .\.C.  

Pi<'(lniont  A  Northern  Hail-  ''  .[o 

way  r,).,  422  South  Church  ,     

St.,  Charlotte  1    .V.C.  1 
Niirth    .\mcr1e:iti    .Ai,  idcnt       -;,  p'    '/m  l't,-,i    t1,niu-t'  <.i.t 

Insurin.r  Co.  a;'.  IRS.'i. 

Kiel. I  Kol(ri.iis<-.  Iiic '   .-^  [,(    lid.  i.|.-.« 


.'■•.4'^o,(J7Vi  ■xinittion  Miting     .  $s.-.  442,  109  \  $172 '".22  IRR 
2,179     7-i>cr(fnt     prefcrr.d  339.987  '  $359',53.V 

voting.  I  

H'.njl  coMinion  \otin!; 


('• 


$2,18S,,V,,-.. 


b.l'O   \    II  in,'..r'l  K.Miiil  .ii.'ii. 
I'"'  -,    420    lyc\,iii;li.n     \\. 
\eM    \\,TK    17,   .\.V. 

\''  .    .\ltr)n    Jone--     I'.KlIlil    I   ,.tl, 
ill.  .,    tin    Wall      I  ..wer      .\.  w 

■>  '.rk  -,  \  Y. 

N  .ii'illal     Lead     Ko(ii|.|,  lion 
I'!'..     Ill     Mnu.lwiv      \,  w' 


1  "i7  K. .1111'!.. lion.  IiK-  X'.X 
t  .-!  .<.Mh  SI  .  r.K.iii  4(111. 
\(»   ^..rk  It'i,  N  Y 

( '  !i  Ki.'iiel  illiin,  Iiii  .  1  K.'iM 
ll!t.  -:  ,  New  "lotk  17,  \  '»•. 

<■.■;  <V  I.ily  I'fi.r/h.  iin.T 
I  Miiii.l.iiion,  Inc  ,  ooin 
-"Old,  2.''.  Hro,..l  ,•>!  ,  .\c» 
Vurk  I,  X  1-. 

'i  lie  1; !,  h.iMlviii  Kouinl.jtinn, 

I'le  .    !.>.'   I    ,-:    l.'.l   Si   .    .\,  1, 

"I  u!k  17.  .\.^ . 


.^rinrii  an  lliiii-<  -,  1,1. 
.^outturn  K..riri(  r,  lie    

The  New  York  Oreat  .K\- 
l.iiitii   A  Paeiflo  Tea  Co., 
420  liCHitigton  .^ve,,  .New 
York  17,  NY. 
>(irf,i.f  ( 'onibii^t  ion  f.irp 


.    Heal   l'ri>|i«rly  ( >«  iiers.  IiK 


,<<iit  30,  in.-i>; 

,-M  pt.  .■«!,  1«.M<,  tiinmch  Si  i.t" 

311.  IWWi. 
Dei  .  'M,   PC.J,  throlich    Dei 

31,  19.-7. 


Dee.  ,-(1.  1',<,M.  ll,r..upl,   Dee 
A\.  IM.M. 


I  ><■<■.  M,   in,'.!,  Ihruiipli   1),T 
31.  I'lM, 
N.iIiwn.I  lead  (  I..,  ,s.A Dw.  31,  19>m 


I'.iiin.i'  C.iip 


\w 


.    I  iiKllii,,!  mil,    .li.    .'Ml 
Ne«    ^  o.-k   p.,  N    \  . 


I  eilel  il      Cirln.l.e      ("oip, 

l-osh,iy     Tower.     .Miiinc- 
ai>oli>,  .Minn, 
retroleiim    A     T  radio  p 
Corp..  2.'i  Hroad  St  ,  .New 
\M\i.  t,  NY 


Till  Relnsiiraiio  Cmp  of 
.New  York,  MV  John  St., 
.N.  w  York,  N.Y. 

The  Hichardson  Corp.  of 
(ire<-nshoro.  Piedmont 
Hldp  ,  (Ireen-borr.,  N.C. 

Il(-,.lllii!   .Mill.-,  llK       


Dee.  31.  I9.V1.  through  D.i 

31,  IVKill. 
De<    M.  IWi©      

Dec   31,  1900 

Dfv.  31.  19.V1,  thiouph  Dec. 
31,  19:>4. 

Dee    ,(1,  l(l.> 


Dee  31.  19.'>9 
Dec,  31,  19ti0. 
Dir   31,  m.W 


:-fi,oo(i  e,'pit  tl  w.lin; 

IM.Stm  .'■!.' 2-IxTe.nt  non- 
cuniu!ati\c  pn'fcrreil  noii- 
\otine. 

l!<;,(XKl  cla.-v'!  A  r2  noiii  iiniii- 
lative  non\otinp. 

37,170  common  votiiip 

l,-fvi$4nonvotiiiE  prel.  rr.    ! 

■i'Mt  common  votini,' 

U,l(id  7  iM-recnt  iirelerre.j 
nonvotini-. 


4d,9'.Kl  Ci.lTinH.tl    V'll  ll'j 


l,0(«i  cominon  .  _ 

127,000  5  iMTivnt  cumulative 
pn'ferr»'<l  nonvotinp. 

190,(100  .■■,  i»ercent  cumulative  . 

pnferred  nonvotinp, 
2.000    ,Vj>ercent    cumulative  i 

[ireferred  $100  nonvoting.  I 
'i.H*i  5-pe.reent  cumulative  ' 

preferred  $100  nonvolhig. 
10  «)mmon  voting 

1 .723  preferreil  nonvoting ' 

ll.ooh  cla-ss  K  $1  cumulative   ; 
part ici pat mg    preferred 
nonvoting.  | 

..   -   liO I 

I-        do 

1  iso.ot*)  common  voting 


7,Vf.  7:iO      !t7.Vi,7=.0  -Oct    1.  19->l  ' 
.  O.M,  7\i       $7.0,''i1,7k-|  ' 


•'.,  7,^5 


s-vi. 

(»1. 


l..il(i,(i«IO     $i,3i(i.i)t«r 
1957).! 


Dec.     "aV," 


2114.  am   ,   »2,3S7,fi«i7    Jan    1 
1954 1.: 

lOn.Otm       $l«(l,(Kk    rj;,n    i.lkVtiJ. 


3..'«<.275      $3,.\30.27.i  (Dc.     31 

'        I960).'  I 

200.000      $200,000'.. 

I  I 

3.¥),000     $350,000! 


Sanaii  Kii'  :n  ^le;I|.l  1  ion. 
Can  of  Lord,  Day  .V  I  onl. 
-"  Hro  id»  ,i\ ,  New  \o  k  4 

N  ^  ■ 

I '  W'l  Si  hw  ,irtz  Foiinil.i  ion. 
in'  .    '407   Hro,,.|v,  :\ ,    New 

"1  l"k     1».     N.'^'. 

M  W     ■*  ''Kh    .-TATl 

1.      KiMcr^iin     Ki.'i  el 


Kll'el;.'..  In. 
Hro.Hi  St 
N  .J . 


Hilp. 


iiiilli 
'.  I'i, 


Ion  it'i  ill  I.oc.iii,  In. 


Dec   31,  19.M 

D.t.  31,  1U.V 

Dec.  31,  ia'.ti,  throuph 
I       31,  \<iSK. 

I   Dec.  31,  19.')9       

I 

Dec.  31,19fiO       

De<'.  31.  1954 

Dee    31,  19.V. 


.M  .\  :n.  I'ltid  ' 


Dec. 


I,r.(i7  conimon  voiinp   ., 

l.'>>>.f>.'>2  common  voting . 
257,<vi7  common  voting. 
437,2t)y  common  voting. 

471.752  common  voting 

4140,252  common  voting. 

2.2.V)  preferred 

4..''i«i  i>referred 


^.■<i.d(K)  (tiiiinion  cla.t.-  A 


453,  77f.   '    J.-; 1 7,  (-.4 


3.  rM,,  7f!S 
.'1,  IfW.  570 
8,  002,  4U1 


t2.34fl,117. 
t9.14(i,H23 
$8,690,721 
I       195X1 
K  934,  229  ^  $9.9<tf.,T92 

I      lasyi. 

9,  ins.  241   ;  $S,704,508 

t<i  I   (<i 

(',        !  (• 


l,73.Vd(".s     i.i,7,'i.'.,(irA  3 


(D«<-. 

(D«>c. 


31, 
31. 


I...n. 


\MhliM!.     N     \ 


'      I''    1     '  i^'i'  II,  \"  iiel  I  mn. 

lie  ..     \u^'.     Oil,.,        |',,\      )|,v 

M'xiM    :!\  lil.  .  \   N  . 


"•'"'''■"'I'        '   Dr<    ;u.  I>(,'.2  '  ,Vidr;,pit:,I  volinP 

1><-C.  31.  iy,Vi,  ihioiiL'h  De<-.   ,   l.uoii  capital  \otinp 

31,  19.M.  j  

Knna  Jdtick  Coip  .         ..       1  )ee.  31,  19,M,  tbroiipli  Dw,      2,ii(K.i  c.pilal  votiiip 

I        31.  19.M. 

Sprin   f  Mill.s,  Inc  ,         .     ,io I   10,(10(1  common  \otinp 

Ma'  Kxiiansion  K\|iorls,Inc     Ih'c,  31,  195tL.  1  500  common  votine 

,,,„„.  21KI  preferred  nonvotinp 

.-Car       Kxpaiision       Realty       Dee.  31,  1956,  throuph  Dec.      5,(X)<i  conimon  votinp 

<"'>rii.  31,  1957.  I 

Star    Kvpm'-ion    Imli.s'ries       l>e<\  31,  195(1 
(  <irp. 

])(>(•,  31.  l(i.'7       


S,020  t-ominon  votinp 


43,ri(i0  (las';  .\  common  non- 

^otinp. 
4,.W.;  clas.-  n  common  votine 

Dec.  31,  l'...-.s       y(i,(K)(i  class  A  eoniimm  non- 

I      votinp. 

Dec.  31.  1959       1  9<),7M  ri;i,s.s  A  common  non- 

I      votinp. 
Dw.  31,  1960       S7,977  clii.is  A  common  non- 

'Star    K\pansion    Miilwent.      Dec.  31,  1966,  through  Dec.     1,2.50  wmiiion  votinp 
Inc.  31,1967. 

s. .  fi.otiiotes  at  end  of  table. 


r2.''>.ono    !H2,'.ntNi' 

27.'),  OW)  '   $27.5,000  (Jan.  1,  19.54  >  '   I 

i  I 

200. 000     sano.ooo  1 J  an .  1 . 1 9.M  ■  '  • 

•     I  "! 

300,000  I  .>v4oo,noo  {Jan.  1, 19.54) !  ; 

.'.9,  1(13      .'VH2.149 I 

2(1.(10(1       .S2(i.0(«l        I 

2.'>,(KKi      S15\y,'iMr>ec.3l,1967J.I 

.■W.7.  147   '   S4r*,ia2  I 

I 

.'iK,  WW  ,  .•;.V>4,4,',2 i 

i  I 

,"1,  71*".  ■   Ki)M.'  I 

l,(Ho.4K>>  '  $.1,139,4011 ' 

h21.29ti  '   H,042„'i2<l | 

74f),  ,M)s      JfJ60,532        j 

64 . 1  K\     $290,4.14  ( Dec.  31 ,  1967)  j 


(7) 

PercenUige  of 
outstanding 
shan-s  of  the 
corporation 
own«Ml  I>y 
the  founda- 
tion n>a.scd 
on  owner- 
ship shown 
in  col.  4(  ' 


.'■.7.  .v; 

7t.  XI 
2  17 

311 

100 


1.023.512  '<  $1,023,512  (Jan.  1,  ! 

I       1954).'  i 

172.  .300  i  $172,300  (Jan.  1,  19.M>  !  ' 

33^,  S33  i  $495,3»i0  (estimate^li  j)' 


338,  H33     $4fi2,33f>  (estiraatedl       I 
33)>,  S33     $445,824  (estimate*!)       '• 
1.2<I7,  (»4S      $2,299,320 


27.  f. 
1(U 

14  » 


20  4'.< 
I,-..  94 

100 

60.  ni 
60.34 
100 

ino 

13  92 

14  01 

14  .-.7 
14 


U 


12 

19 
22 

24 

24  5 
50 

urt 


15 


."iO 
100 

ion 

14  2S 

100 

2''.  7 
PHI 

17  4) 

17  44 
3(. 

2>»  H 

2;.,  4 

ItK) 


':'$ 


\m 
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SubJMt:  Data  R'ttariliiiK  coriwratioDs  in  uhkh  cfrtain  foimdalioBS  failed  to  report  their  ownership  of  lOpcrcrnt  or  niorr  of  r^v  h  .  im  (,(  (1m>  (xhikii  ukiii's  stock 
ThelntCTBal  MeyoHieServiwreijukesiwrt  owMfsMp^to  WO-A  (per  iastructiMi  7,  »i  4,  ferm  WO^A).    TIk-  HIovmus  foiin.l.Kions  nulcd  to  n-i-ori     i  'n 


Ft<K-k  owTiorshii)  in  the  matuwr  prescribed  by  Treasury  Departmont  r(>(nilatioa.s  dtving  the  accounting  itcriods  ladlcmtod  in  cvl.  'A. 
Soiiro«\-  Documents  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  business  by  the  founUatlon<i. 


U) 


FoiiDilution 


NEW   YORK   STATF.— C<>lUiulie<l 

Ralpli  E.  Ojrilen  I'ouiKhition — 
Contiiuieil 


onio 

Tlie  Bcnti  Koundation.  ."iKt 
Wrrxham  Ave.,  Colmiilitis 
23,  Oliio, 


(2) 


CorpOTUtion  in  wliii-li  th<' 
foundation  failed  to  report 
its  ownership  of  10  jicrccnt 
ur  niorc  stock 


C3) 


1 


Aeeoimlijip  period  for  which  ;  XuiiilHr  of  .shins  of  i  urh 
the  foundation  failed  to  '  cl.iss  oi  the  <JoriH)ratioirs 
retx>rt  such  ownership,  |  stock  which  iIk^  founda- 
jcarcnding—  ;      lion  fjiicd  tufcporl 


Star  K\i)ansioi\  New  Vork_ 
Ivibcrty-Cedar  Corji 

Xewliall  Estate  Corp 


Diiimond    Expansion    Bolt 
Co. 

Star  Boston  Corp 

Star  Seattle  Corp  

star  Chicago  Corp 

F-P  Trading  Corp 

?cl)CO  Mountuinville  Corp.. 

Engineers'  Oil  Shale  Co 

Sl;>r  Precision  Dc\  ices^  Iiic-. 

Integrity  "^iipiily,  Iiic 


D( 


Fixzit  System,  In' 


Dec.  31,  VXu    

l>ec.  31,  vm,  llirout 

31,  1957. 
Dec.  31,  l')56,  through  Dec. 

31,  1958. 
Dec.  31.  r»d<",,  tllrou^r1l  Dec 

31,  195M. 

Dee.  31,  l',':,: 

....do     . 

do 

Dec.  31,  l'J67,  tlirou;:li  Di  ( 

31,  IMS. 
Dec.  31,  1958  throupli   Di  r 

31,  IWiO. 
D«c  31,  19.T0  through  Dec. 

31,  I960. 
Dee.  31,  liiGO 


Oct.  31.   l!».Vi  tlirout-h   Oct 
31,  I'jtXl. 


4'l(i  |ireferM-'l  iiWn  ii'iiia 
1,'JIKJ  (.■oninmn  \|iiiiiij 


CS) 


Koiiii.li- 
tion's  Ixjoii 

value  of 
the  share.s 
of  the  cor- 
por.itidii 


(C) 


1  ,t"i.Vj  cormiion  \M 

!m>r   .. 

117  pr.fi  rii  '1  ii|i» 

■-  0'  .HL' 

5(J  common  vutii 

;: 

...     do 
ilo 

.        do 

Oct.  .11,  iy.-J  tIirou}.'h  Oct. 
1     31,  \m\ 

.Vationia   riuniUing   Stores  .  Oct.  31,  li*")3  through  Oct 
Corp.  •      .•ll,l<wo. 

Home  Essentials  Corp }  Oct.  31.  l'J53,  through  Utt. 

31,  1960. 

Standard  .\rt ware  Corp ' do 

N'atioDal     Plumbing     Fix- 
tures Corp. 
Merchandising      Trucking 
Service. 


-do. 


N'atiorud  Plumhini;  Pottery, 
Inc.  ; 

United  State.s  I'luuiblng 
Fixtures  Corp. 


Bcntz  E.state,  Inc. 


Tliomas  J.  Eraery  ^^eIllOIiul, 
31.")  .Mercantile  I.il.rary 
JUdp.,  (  iiicinnuli,  Ohio. 


Kroger  Co.  I 'li;ii  ilahle  Tni.st, 
( "are  of  tile  Kroger  Co.,  1014 
Vine  St.,  Cincinnati  1,  Oldo. 

E.stafe  of  K'lwanl  Druiimiond 
I.ihhey,  .National  Bank 
Bid;.'.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 


I'l  NNsyi.v.wrv 

Ad'Iiaon  U.  (iiKson  Founda- 
tion, 170J  Coiiinionwealth 
Bldit.,  I'ittshurith  22,  Pa. 


Oct.  31,  l'«3,  tlirough  Oct. 

31,  1958. 
Oct.  31,  l!i59,  thioiii;li  Oct. 

31,  PJC). 
Oct.  31,  1<»3,  throu;:h  Oct. 

31,  19«i">. 
Oct.  31.  1953,  Ihrou^'h  Oct. 

31,  1957. 
Oct.  31,  1958,  throu>:li  Oct. 

31,  1W». 
Oct.  31.  1U56,  throujih  Oct. 

31,  1959. 

Oct.  31,  IWjO 

Oct.  31.  IKV,,  tlinuj^ih  Oct. 

31,  19(it). 
do 


Westover  Coal  Co 


.\nieric;m    Plumbing    Fix 
tures  Corp. 

American  Home  Stores 

.Marlcmoni  Builders,  Inc....'  Dec.  31,  I'J.d 

;  Dec.  31,  19:>3 

...  Dec.  31,  la-.i 

Dec.  31,  19.>3,  through  D.  c 
31.  1«;J4. 

Queen    City     P'.imiliim;    A  Dec.  31,  Ifl.'I 

Heating  Co.  Dec.  31,  19.'>3 

I  Dec.  31,  19.'.4... 

Gromarco,  Inc..   1014   Vine  1  Dec.  31.  l«o6,  through  iKr 
St.,  Cincinn;ili,  Oliio.  31,  1960. 

Scott     Properties    Corp.,  Dee.  31,  l'.|-I,  thriiui.-li   D.  . 

Toledo,  Ohio.  '       :jl,  19.")". 

i  Dec   31    ly<«fl 

Ojai    Valley    Co.,    Toledo,  ;  Deo!  iSl',  19'il7''liniiii:h  Dr. 

Oliio.  '      :n,l!if).H. 

Ojai    -Mutual    Mater    Co.,   '  Dec.  :'d,  lO.W 


I  iioo  niniinon  \\<^  .ivj 


.',ii<ii)  common  imtmir. 
ISl  [(referred  \Mln?. . 
-•■J.'.  |irefrrred  nWi\  otii 


—  ,_'MI    |-<)ni!i,.r!l    I  ,  ,T  iiii."     _ 
i 

Jut.!  coinnioii  N  (jlj,  !:l'      

I  6,(XX)  coii'.iiioM  Tt)l;iiL.'   

,  2U  common  vtjtaiin.' 

KKi  conmiiiii  \  ijitiii-'      

I  10,01)0  c<jinmi.u  VHihl; 

I  lixj  common  vj^in.' 

.   l.j(J  common  \iji)intr.   

1,00(1  pomuion  T(ili Ml-   

J."4i  comiiKin  \  ofjiiL'    .   . 
L'."'7' :  ccinuii'iii  tliiiili'  ...  . 
,  JtX)  common  \ulln'j 


1.100  common  »^linj: 
10  common  \oiI(ij  .. 


51)  common  votJitL- 
300  ciniiiioii  \citlii 

do 

,")0  coninmii  voli(i|f . 

do. 


k'jviiiii 


1 -'-■  coMiiiion  \  olliic 

-  .'lo —  „    . ..:::; 

4'J.  loriiiiii'ii  \  olli".'       

l.'jO     6-|>ere»'nt      eoii.ulativt 
lit'  feire'l  VoIbIl'. 


I.IIOI)  . 


'II  li!..Il   VA'    II.- 


Ojai,  Calif. 


Galvez  Oil  Corp.,  First  >U\.U- 
Bank  Bldg.,  (jlailcwatir, 
rex. 


Tittshurph  Phite  Ola.s-s,  Foiin-     Cavanaii^di     Co  ,    "^'oiin-s 
dation,  1  Gateway  Center,  j      town,  Oliio 
I"ittshur).'h  ■22,  Px 


TE.WE.-^SEK 


Benwood    Foimdation,    Inc.,  j  Coca-Cola      Bolllin;;       Co 


.'i21  23   Chattan(K)j.'a,    Bank 
Bldg.,  Cliallaiioogu,  Tenn. 


Ti.v  v.s 


iTlioni!Ls\     Inc.,  Clialta- 
noo^a,  Tenn.  i 

Coca-Cola  Hollljiii;  Works  ' 
(Thom.-is).  Inc.,  Ciiatta-  i 
noopa.  Tenn.  I 

Coc:i-Cola   Botllinfr  Works. 
M,     Ind.,     Cluitt.mooga,  | 
Tenn.  ; 


Dec.  :;i,  1'.)-: 


Di-e.  .-',1.  lord.  lluou;;li   D.  e. 

;il.  I'.ie,!!. 

Deo.  31.  HVo.  Iliroii-li    1  >.  ( 

31,  196H. 
Dec.  31.  I9W,  thronjiii   1  >.  c. 

31,  PJtt). 


Dec.  31.  Hr,l.  tliroii^ii  I)t(. 
31,  I'.ii^i. 

_      dn    

..      do 


.V*i  I'oiniiion  vi4|n-'  

I .■i*\  ciiiniiinii  ViJiiinL' 

.',.i:i."i  |ir>  fr  rrf  1  ti.iin--'  ." 

1.111  e,,iiiii  ,,||   jf^tini' 

Llii"!  nii'.inun  v^iini.- 


t.r  I'   ro!;ii;:oii  v*')!:!)'.- 


T  l.e  .\[oody  Foundation,  N'a 
lional  Hotel  Bldg.,  lial- 
\esion,  Te\. 


American      National      Iii.s.  i  .July  31,  IWO 

Co.,  (ial\eston,  Tc.\.  '  .Inly  31,  I:*  1 

Ea.st   Houle%aril  Co.  ol  (lal-      ,lulv  M,  liciii    ll.rou;:ii  Ju'i- 
I       vcston.                                              3i.l!ii;i. 
I   Edpewalcr  Cal'ana.s ..do.... 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabic. 


.'I'.'  '.'-J  I  .iiniiion. 
41  .'..>>(  ef)ri:.'ii(,n  . 


1  .''*'  ( <i!i  iii'i'  \i;iirT.- 
20-'-i'  ,  ■o'l  p  ..J.  Vit'i'nj 


l^Md.OlH  ;-OII,IT»lJn  . 
Il,4in;.  "l.>>  con.itl,ii 
.'.•I  coiiiiiion „... 


$43.  Olio 
44,  7(.7 

20"  1,  IPtHJ 

11.  Too 

.'.,  IKIO 
'.  IDKI 

Ti.  omi 

."..IKIO 
|.>i    lam 


.\l.irke 

\alil( 

.  If  .,r.v, 
.iluins     1 

eorpoi 

sll  lies 

ownei 

h\ 

the   ; 

found. iiii 

111  ■ 

i 

J^J.oiiO 

.$124,01 

mDc, 

■il, 

19571 

$-JO<I.O(p( 

l>. . 

■!l, 

1 

SlI.'oO 

1>.  . 

il. 

■.-,>.,  1 

K-\l 

Vl.'ivl 

$.-.4-.>t. 

<'.:U'.  ' 

M-     ,( 

,   1' 

*l^) 

(7; 

I'l  reililu'i    .pf 

oiitslainlni  : 

slian-s  of  ih.' 

iiirtMiiai  mil 

owniil  t  y 

I  he  found  i 

lion  ihasi  .j 

on  owni  r 

ship  shii«  n 

in  11)1.  4,1  ' 


lu) 


■  U'l.  J«J 

S7,  M!>. 

I'.i'.l.liO.'t 

li7.  :il'7 

■-.(.  7'i.". 
-"  7.  71. i 

11.704 

I'i,  7id 

J(»i.  4.V1 

14''.,  9(>i 

147,  f).V, 

J.  .IK I 

2.  3« 

1,000 

5.  000 
3o.  UOU 
30,000 

.•).  OIK) 

■  .  IKK! 

IJ.   -.<HI 
IJ,  -.IMI 


I 


.?;(-•:(,. ''U  ■  1  I.  .    :ii ,  i'»ji 

II    Dii .  :  1,  i'».o 

.-    .   d.i  

t.'J, '■<«). _. 


31,  lit".''  _'- 

$:ci.-''.l  .(Jci   .il. 

pl.'.'.l'.- 
$td«.l.'.7    •>,  I.  :ii. 

I'.iVO.! 
»;107,3M    Oct.  ,'il.   l'.I.V.<  > 

-VC.i''-,      (ift.   Ml.    VX-'.i  «' 

».isi  ,.\'\i   ( i(  I ,  :ii.  r.i.-.',i)>' 

$2^,.V.J     Oct,  31,  V.rj-,  : 

$.r,7.'i    <  ii !    .;i,  I'lfiOj »! 

$-407, 7sl  ■(ict,  .'U.  l'i,-.yi» 
»227.r.47    0,t,,TI,r.i,'.7,;., 

»2.3<'.,ii.tfi(Oct  .'tl.lii.->8  ■ 

I 
JJi.c:)   Oil.  ;ii,  I'.i.-.'.).;  ; 

-- .  I 

I 
}..".,(*X1  "  '•  I    ,(1.  I'-'.'.i  » 

$.JO,fMlO 

$;io.iii>o 

*.".,(KKJ  ' 

f".,iitiO  '.I  .1).   1,  l'J.vi>  j.. 

■^IJ.MIO  ■ 


l.T/OO       $;.'J«I  ,.l)ec.-:41.  I'tOO 


I 


JiKi  coiniiion. 


.Ml. 'i.'.O 

I "  I 

.Vl,  -.s-t 


■;.'"  .'1! 

21.!,  41" 
213.  tl'i 

1.  Jvi.  41. s 
194,271 
y>,  437 


i'<.  7r.'.i,  :('.d 

I-',  s|s.  7'iJ 

V:  ■■■" 


t.-',.i'.'s..-, :;     .  I),-.      .11,  I 
$-',-20.'j  aj '■ i 


s.•.|^,^s|    

'''■'i.7iiJ  ■ 


sijn.:ti       DiT     :;|. 

I'H^I 

*J7:-:.-„V,    III,    :-,!, 

19.5Vi  - 
J.'U'i.'i.fit.l       1  li-c     il. 


K.M.'.v  '.  ~tini.,t,.(l 

1  '■    ■        ■■'],     I'KiOI. 

sl.Js'.'ci.i     .  ••;::    .;,    ] 
i  •'  ■     M.  \:i>"  . 

*   -"'.7'1-J    eslimatcil 
i'l c.  .(I.  I'.iiOi. 


*'",'.  ivf,  ■_'■,_ 
»14»i,117,l'.«.. 
ijMl.OO.'i  1 


>]<,- 


In    1 

nil 
UK) 

OKI 
llKI 

iml 

51.  d 
«V  .> 

22.  3 


62.0 

KKI 
UK) 

)1<1 

I'K) 
lIKI 
l'»l 
1(11) 

HO 

.'<) 

llKI 

liai 
Ii«i 
lim 

lIK) 

lik> 


llKI 


H") 
loO 

IlKI 
UK) 


4". 
4.-. 


29'  ; 


3) 
.■II 


1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

ScHEorLE  2— Continued 


r^'^i^^y^^ilS^^^^  [SrS^i'^I!;^^!^',"'^-^  -  —  °'-h  '"1-'  Of  the  corporation V  st^k 

SI...  k  ownership  in  the  -nanner  prwcribed  by  Ti  riMjinTli-  t-J!?^.!^^.!!^*.  j^^^^^*^^^^^^^  7^  p.  4.  torm  9g&-A).    The  tolloi^ToSdS^  f^l2?^n 

Source:  Document.^  submitted  to  the  Set<VcSif5^^a*llT^?!^4'S?^^  P**«»»  •«*»«»**<J  »»  «!•  3-  ^  foundations  faded  to 
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rejKiit  such 


(I) 


Foim  latioa 


(2 1 


(3y 


'"^.'j;'^*^  iTo.*:':!?!!.  Ji?!      Arccuntm^ .period  lor  which 


ii>uxad8tlon  failed  to  report 
It?  ownership  of  10  perwwt 
or  more  stork 


the  foundation  failed  to 
report  Miefa  owTier^ip, 
year  endtnp— 


W 


.Vamber  of  shares  of  ench 
dass  of  the  oorporatkai's 
rtock  which  the  totmda- 
tioD  failed  to  reiwrt  ' 


(5> 


(0 


I 


Founda- 
tion's book 

value  of 
the  shares 
of  the  ror- 
I><)rution  ' 


ii.\*.s — wntiDtied 
1   ,p  Mofvly  Foiindatloi.— 
(-■oiisimifd 


Gidvfston  Courts,  li.r. 


Gulf  Hotel  Corp 

W.  !„.  Moody  Cotton  Co. 

Inc. 
Hotel  Wade  Hampton 


l.-I.e,t  A.  Welcti  Founda- 
tion, li.uk  of  llie  SeMilliUwt 
lUdc  ,  JOt h  fl,x.r,  Housion2, 
Te\. 


I.lttle  Theatre  roiiip,anr 
Moody  Compress  it  Ware- 
house Co. 

Moody   Natlon.nl    Bank   of 
I      OalvfvtOD,  Tex. 

i  NatJanalUotel  Co.. 

I  9*n  .\n|;elo  Courtu,  Inc 

]  San  ,\ntonio  Courts,  Inc. 

i  Sealiord  Realty  Co 

SiUir  Lake  Hanche*,  Inc.. 

Sunset  Camp,  Inr 

Texiis  National  Jloiej  Co.... 

Teiv-ji.sh  Corp 

.Mmin'l  Co     . 


July 
I      31. 

Julv 
'  Julv 

Jnly 

Julv 
31. 

July 

July 
81. 

July 


31,  19ti0, 
1061. 
31,  lyfii 

31,  I960.. 
31.  IWtl 

M.  law), 
,  IKl 

3(1,  igm 

31.  IMO. 

raei. 

81,  MWO 


throufih  Ju!y  '  1,200  common $l.a,u: 


llirouKli  July 
throuj;li  Julv 


Julv  31,  1961 
July  31.  1960, 
31,  igei. 

.  .do  .     . 
Julv  31,  1961 
Julv  31,  I960 
July  31,   lyot), 

31,  19til. 
July  31,  1900. 

do 

July  31,  19«1. 
July  31,  IwtiO, 

SI.  IWl. 
Aug.  31,  195R. 

Auf.  31,  1«5«, 

*i,  ifoe. 


Ihroutth  July 

llirmjpli  July 

tUroiifh  July 
thri>ti>;h  Aiip 


1 7,'-i  common 

'  1..M0  common. .. 
I  Hti'^i  common  .. 
,   4,444'  2  coriunon. 

.'O  ciimmoTi 
.--.do  .     .. 

I 

1,930  common     . 

I 

19.300  common. 
I  7,075  common . 

I  250  common 

'    ....do 

I   100  common 

I  500  iDmmoii.  .. . 

.'.0  common  

'  250  common 
do 

5, (X)0  common... 


1 4«.  Rir: 

40»i,  750 

«i,no4 

252,  lift 

2.-.0 
caoou 


Mark(  t  Viilue,  if  any, 

of  the  («r|K>ratlon's 

shares  o»-ne<i  hy  the 

foundation  ' 


Jl^,112>... 

$1 46.S22  >  . 
J406.7.^)»... 
*61,fi04  "... 

»2.'-.:.:,i3>,  J... 

J2.V1  "       .. 
J«JO,000  • 


3w;,  115      $3S6,115»- 


VH'  IMA 

C  ■li.ni.i'.  \\iilianisl.iirjr.  Post 
<)tri«>  Box  5i.-,,  Willi  1,115- 
liirr,   \  a. 


Ciinstock  Fonndatlon,  care  of 
I'uine,  Ix)we,  Coffin,  Her- 
man A  OKelly,e02  .Spokane 

Hnd  Eastern  Bldp.,  SiK)kane 
1,  \Na.sh. 

"dertlTia  Foimdation,  Norton 
Bide  ,  StalUe  4,  Wa.sh. 


As!.!,<.;  Siiiitti  I,..txl  (  orii...  Atip.  31,  Ift.v, 

I                                                       I  An?.  Sl!  W6«,  Vhrwifh  Auir. 

i  ,.       ^     ,                        I  31.  i9eo. 

<.cK.se  Creek  Oil  t'o      Aup.  31,  19.V, 

I  A  Of.  31,  1»5«,  "through  A  ue. 

I    ,.    ,    ,                                                  I  31,  lyriO. 

,   lidelit\  OilA  I;o\s.,:i\  Co  ..  Aup   31    19,'v'; 


1,708  H  common  VDtlng. 

i  M«l  'i  preferred  votbig. 

1,70S  common  voting 

\  1,182  preferred  voting... 


'  26.3.1  common  votlnp. . 
'  29  common  voting 

'  109. *4  common  voting. 
I  129.22  common  voting. 

382'-i  c-onimon  volinp 


.     3sfi,  11,1 
3.  N'U,  TM 

32.225 
8-2.225  ' 
1.^7,447   I 
832,  2»() 

1,001 

1.12.S,015 

1,1S3,268 

77S, llh 

938, 6«6  I 

591.333  ; 

1,2-21,885   ' 

i 
M5,096  j 

18,445 
21.096 

13.  729  ' 
3,243 


$3,Sf>,115» 

*3,H33,739  ' .  .__ 

$32,225  ».... 

$.32.2-25  '.  . 
$157,447  »-. 
$n32,2»0> 

$1,001  '  ... 
$l,12.'i,015>... 

$l.lH3.2eS  ' 

$77h,llH 

$1,509,118'... 
$l,043,f.lS>... 
$2,W)3,e«6(Aup.31, 

1900).' 
$1,939,106  (Aug.  31, 

1960).> 

$r2,9M' 

$77,771  (Aug.  31, 

1«00)  .• 

$11.8J«> 

$13,979  i.i)<c.  31,  i»<-<)7» 


j   Wiljianisliurc     Hestora- 
tion.  Ine  ,   A\  illuim>hurg. 


Dec.  31,  1951,  throuph  IX-c 
31,  19,V4. 

Dec.  31,  19,V 
De*.  SI,  1956...  . 
I><'C.  31,  1967  .     .. 
Dec.  31,  195h  .     . 
Dec.  81.  1»S9,  through  l>ec. 
31,  1900. 


S[W)k;W)e    Dry    0<*>,ls    Co.,      Dec  31,  m-i.-; 
7U8  Kiverside  A\e.,  Spo-      I>ec.  31,  1956,  through  Dec 


1,. '.30. 000     $2.ii.-.9,999: 


100  common  voting 


1   1   $1  (Jan    1,  19,M'  \ 


Inne,  Waah. 

Dry  Goods  Realty,  Inc 

Wert  ward     Kealty     Corp. 
.\ncJiorage.  .Maska. 


WI<<0.\S1.N 

r.drlck  and  Anna  M.  Cud  ihy 
>iind,  9-20  East  Mason  St., 
Milwaukee  2,  WU. 

I  ■  K.  I'liilli|«s  Charities,  Inc 
Fail  Claire,  \\  i.s. 


:  Patrick    Cudahy,    Inc. 
I      Cudahy,  \S  ia. 

Kd.  Phillips  &  .Sons  Co.... 


SI,  19m. 

Dec.  31,  19.55 

Dec.  31,  1966,  through  Dec. 

31, 1960. 
Dec.  8J,  1982,  tliroagh  Dec 

81,1964. 
Dee.  SI,  1«W,  through  Dec 

31.  190O. 


Dec.  31,  195.";... 

Dec.  31.  1956,  through  Dec. 

31.  I960. 
Feb.  28,  1953,  through  Feb. 

»,  1957. 
Feb.  28,  1958,  throogh  Feb 

28,  1960. 


!  31,100  common  roling.. 
j  H0,000  common  votlnf... 
I  115,000  common  voting.. 

140,000  oorumon  voting.. 

166  060 common  voting.. 


2,000  common  voting... 
3,566  common  voting... 

1 ,000  common  voting 

2,169  common  voting... 

7,731  peefcnied  $1  par... 

12,731  prefprred  $1  par.. 


3. 100. 001 

7, 990. 001 

11. 49a  001 

13.gM.001 

16,500,000 


$3,100,001  3 
$7,990,001  ' 
$11,490,001  «.. 
$13,990,001  > 
$16.,'i00.000a>ee  31. 

imiO) » 


(7) 

Percent.ape  of 
outstanJinu- 
shares  of  the 
corporal  ion 
owned  by 
the  founda- 
tion (ba.>!eil 
on  owner- 
ship .shown 
in  col.  i,  ■■ 


.Ml.  X3 

."i<i  ;« 
44  44 

20 

ss  no 

38  60 

3.-38 

25 
2.5 
.V) 

:a 

100 

100 

50 

69  76 

63  .Iti 
69.  7S 

63  .VI 

12.  ,S5 
13.80 

10.98 
12  92 

63  75 


884, 7X 

(0 
.MB,  C35 

7,731 

12.731 


I 


30,.')09  common  B  nonvoting. 
aoo,016  comrion  B  nonvot- 
ing. 
58,500  common  voting 


'  117,000  common  voting. 


$1,390,740  (estimated 

Dec.  31,  1960;. 
(') 
$433,800  (estimated 

l>ec  31,  1960). 
$7,731  (Jan.  1,  1954)  ».. 

$12,731  (Dec.  31, 1900)  >. 


251,986     $a8e,g35  (estimated 
1,947,066      $2,000,160     (1H>C     3l' 

I960). 
1, 08:^  230  i  $1 ,082.2.'i0  ( Feb.  28, 

1»57).> 
1, 082.  230     $l,082,2.'i0  (Feb.  28, 
I      1960).* 


ADDE.NDA 


COLORADO 

J  i  rom:ir  Foimdation,  Broad- 
niiKM-,  Colorado  tspriags, 
<  I'lO. 

KKW  TOKK  CTTT 

I'r.K.kilnlc  Foundation,  89 
K-rt40t),  Pt.NV^YorkU, 


Broadmoor  Hotel,  Inc. 


Pantlae     Beflning     Corp., 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tei. 


Dec.  31.  ly,S7,  through  Dec 
31,19liU. 


Dec.  31,  1955,  through  I>ec. 
SI.  ISO*. 

Dw.  «,  Vaa,  throogL  Dec. 

Jl,  1««9. 
Dee.  81, 1955,  through  Dec. 

31, 1900. 


PontlacPlpe  Line  *  Fxport 
Co.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

(  21-10  49th  Ave.  Corp !  Dec!  31,  1957,  through  Dec 

I  I       31,  1960, 

•Sw  footnotes  at  end  of  t&ble. 


1,100  i>referre<l  nonvoting. . . 


440  S-peroent   Uk  preferred 

$100  par  nonvoting. 
£,450  frfMroBBt  ad  {vefamd 

UOO  PV  OODTOdDC. 

S4«  ^-percent    1st  preferred 

■OB  voting. 
1  commim  voting 


$82,.'i00      $^2,.■•«)'... 


41,800 

HMO 

52,060 
131,000 


$41,800.. 
«$4.N0.. 

$so.ai„ 

$131,000. 


100 


100 
Kk) 

100 
lim 

]l)0 


20 
3.V  GC 

12.5 
27.11 

l.'i.  46 

2^  46 


12  67 
H6.66 

23  49 

21  3,'i 


13  75 


44.90 
10.05 
44.55 

100 


i 

'4 
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ScHEuiLE  2 — Continued 


Subject    Data  regarding  corporations  in  which  wn^un  ibun.luiions  railed  to  repwrt  thoir  ownorship  of  10  (xrcvnt  or  luoro  of  oivli  (■l:i,'<-^  of  thr  coriH,!  iti.,n\  <u»V 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  requires  such  ownership  to  be  recorded  on  form  9eo-A  (p,^r  instruction  7.  iT.  4,  form  «M>-A).     1  li..  follow  mu'  fnu  ,  i       „"  fail.  ,1  to  n  ..on    „  h 
stock  ownership  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  Treasury  Department  regulations  during  the  acoountjnp  periois  Indicated  in  c«l  3  iotin.i,.iionv  fail.  ,|  lo  n  jort  -nvh 

bouroe:  Documents  submitted  to  the  Select  Committot^  on  Small  Business  by  the  foun.latlons. 


(1) 


Foundation 


KEW  TOBK  CITY — Continued 

J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund,  Inc.,  55 
5th  Ave.,  Xew  York  3,  N.V. 


Ricliardsoii  Foundation,  Inc., 
122  East  42d  St.,  New  York 
17.  N.Y. 

RoRosin  Foundation,  261  ."ith 
Ave.,  N\\v  York  Iti,  X.Y. 


David  Schwarti  Foundation, 
14<)7  Broadway,  Ni-w  York 
18,  N.Y. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cannon  Foundation,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Box  1192,  Con- 
cord, X.C. 


OHIO 

Leon  A.  Beeghly  Fund,  care 
of  Union  National  Biuik, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


TEXAfl 

Amon  O.  Carter  Foundation, 
Post  Office  Box  103C,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 


WISCONSIN' 

Allen-Bradley  Foundation. 
Inc.,  13«  West  (JreeJiliel.l 
Ave.,  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 


(Q 


Corj>oration  in  which  the 
foundation  failed  to  report 
its  ownership  ol  10  percent 
or  more  stock 


(8) 


(■'•.) 


Hi) 


Foiiinla- 

Acc<)uiUing  period  for  which  ,  Numixr  of  .shfu.s  of  ,Mh     lion's  l>ook  .\huk.i  ;uliir   if:iriv 

the   foundation   failed   to  1      i-la.-«  of  ih..  h„,K)ration's       value  of    ,  of  ih,  „„,K.ration \ ' 

report    such    ownership,  1      slock   which  tli,.   founda-  '  the  shares  sliar.s  owned  bv  the 

year  ending—                       j      iion  fail..l  to  nport  i            jofihomr-j  foiin.jalion  "■ 
I                                                    ■  p<iration 


Navajo  Corp.,  55  .'ilh  Avo.,      Dec.  31.  ly.M   Ihrouuh   I),  c 

New  York,  X.Y.  j      31,1957. 

Dec.  31,  19e0 ,     _ 

Okl  Welch  Co.,  Wostfield,      Dec.  31,  195.5 

N.Y. 
Muniseco  Corp I         do 

I  

Bcauuit  Mills,  Inc Doc.  31,1953 

Dec.  31,  1954 


JonalliiUi  Logan,  Inc..  39til 
Liberty  Ave.,  North  Ber- 
gen, N.J. 


Concord     Telephone     Co., 
Concord,  N.C. 

Albermarle  Telephone  Co... 

Albermarle.  N.C. 
Caimon  Mills  Co.,  k'annap- 

olis.  -N.C. 


Cold  Metal   I'nxlucts  Co. 
YoimKstowii,  Ohio. 


Basin  Brine  Co.,  care  of  Sid 
Kichard.son  Oiisolinc  Co.. 
Fort  Worth  National 
Bank  BIdg.,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Carter  Voting  Tru.st,  400 
West  Seventh  St.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Carter  Foundation  Produc- 
tion Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
1036,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Citizens  Hotel  Corp.,  Hotel 
Texas,  Main  at  8th  St., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth  Air  Terminal, 
Inc..  Commercial  Stand- 
ard Bldg.,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Tarrant  Land  Co.,  400  West 
7th  St..  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Texas  Bowl,  400  West  7th 
St..  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Winkler  Housing  Corp.. 
care  of  Sid  Richardson 
Carbon  &  Oasoline  Co.. 
Fort  Worth  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Sid  Richanlson  Carbon  Co.. 
Fort  Worth  Club  Bldg.. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Si<l  Ri.hardson  da-solinr 
Co.,  Fort  Worth  Club 
Hldg..  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


-Ml.n-Bradlcy  Co.,  136  We.st 
Ureonfield  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee 4,  Wi.s. 


Dee.  31,  1955.. 
.May  31.  1956.. 


'*>'•  .".1  i-oiijiiii.n  \  (.tiiii: 

do_  ., 

:i44.rJSl  c'liiiiiiiill  \i)\  \nf  ...  - 

l,2no  cla.s,s  .^  ttininion  iirm- 

votiiig. 
2.1^  cla.ss  B  rontniiiii  votiiur. 
3l>,(il)<)     .ViHTf.«itil     )iri'fiTriil 

nonvoting. 
2."i,.">.'..';     ."WiHTcmll     pr.fiTri-d 

iionvotiiig. 
15,795     ,')-(x>ri-rt]lit      pnfi  rr.  d 

nonvoting. 
GU)   cla.ss    .V    >H»  rc.iit    pri' 

fi-ire.l. 


*1  $1  'D.'C    .31,  19,"; 

1    i   $1  ".._    .    ..._ 

.'.,  i:i»,  4W  ;  t."i,i;j).,4A;j ' 

12tl,lll»i      $12<iiK«l 


I  f7) 

I 

I  I'lTrt'nlagi  of 

■    OUtSlOIlililj),' 

;  shares  of  the 
\  cori)oration 
i     owned  liy 
\  the  found a- 
i    lion  ib,i.si-,i 

on  owner- 
ship shown 

in  col.  41  ' 


lt« 

100 

r.i 

48 


22^  4>><i 
■J,  7im,  (iiKi 

■.'.  2v»n,  (««i 


$l,19<),i>4ti.. 
$2,7iili,ui«i.. 

$2,29'.VJ«if).. 


Sept.  30,  19.M,  through  Sept.      2,211      .Vixnvijt      (.pfcrre.l 
30,  \^X\  I      nonvoting. 


1.  4i:i.  74t(  j   $1,413,749. 
I'^l.  OKI       $6II,I)<11  J... 


Sept.  30,  1955... 


3,240     .VfjeroiBl     prefirn- 
I      nonvoting. 


21ti, 'm.s      $21t),'".7S' 


317.  , -,211  [   $317,.^20. 


sept.  30,  19.59 108,140  coninion  no  |..ir  vot-  '  r,.iK],\u>-  $«i  ,M2  470 

i  ing. 

S<ipt.  .Vi,  1960 121,204  coinnion  no  par  vof-  '  t'l.  l,i'.',  322  $»'.  7><7  424 

I  ing.  i  ■      -  ^       .       ,  -.    ... 


Dec.  31.  1951,  through  Dec.  '  694  (wiiinion  \otiiig 
31,  19.52. 


Dec.  31,  1953,  through  Dec. 
31,  1954. 


f).58  coininoii  \  0(1111'. 


2:«,  Kid      $23.3,Md  ■    .Ian.  1,  1952'. 
,  19.%4.. 


1M>>.  2.'J      $19S,2.'.3      .I.,n.  I. 


Dee.  M.  1958.  through  IVr.   :    l.i'.lO  i oiimM.n  tl,,iing 
31.  1960.  ' 


Dec.  31,  19«T0 , 

Dec.  31,  1954,  through  Dec. 
31,  1960. 

Dec.  31,  I960 

.lo 

do : 

..  .do 

Dec.  31,  19.58,  through  Dec. 
31,  19»j0. 


Dec.  31.  19.54.  through  Dec. 
31.1957. 


21,000.01 


I 
nnionl 


1.000  $100  |>ar  t|iiiii)ion  vot- 
ing. 

6,878  coinin. Ill  Tl.linp,. 

,500  (.oniiiion  coming 


324      $324  3. 


1,.32.'.,  r.p; 


$l,.T2.5.r,ii-,  1. 


1,32.5.000     $1,, 325,000' 

i 
I 
.Ml'.,  ICiK       $,'lf.,038»... 

I 
( 

2'i,  (»d      $2.5,0<d  ' 


60  cla.ss  B  com Blon  voting      'i        ^.    ^^      ^^ 

240  nonvoting  rWtirablT  /        *.,  000  .  $30,0f« '. . . . 

500  common  voUIng I  74.3  '  $743'... 


{ 


-do. 


July  31.  1951.  through  July 
31,  19.54. 


19.39  common  tt)iiiig 

l| 

73.8»;  coininoii  T(/!ing 
161.»'.1  coiiinion  Vo'inp. 


14,280     pari  i.ipni  ing     prior 
l>referre<J,  noBHoting. 


.3. 344      $3,34^ 


J 

7,  3W,  ;  $7,3«»5  ' 

i 
7,  .386     $7,386  • 


267,  750  I  $267,750  «... 


1  1  -L^iT  ^"'^i/l'*'"^;  "'?  Internal  Revenue  .S,>rvice  rcrjuln-d  foimdations  to  file 
buhoice  shees  which  set  forth  pertinent  information  as  of  the  beghining  of  the  year 
Begijinlng  with  1955,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  rules  were  chati^^  so  that  teK 
she,.i  reporting  was  required  as  of  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  The  jear  *howe^e? 

Is^.'f'o^nWe't^CnVoah'^K^."*^^'"'*'*"'''"  '^"•'""^^ '"  ^^^'  -'"  ^'«"-««- 
T  hus,  wherever  the  dates  in  col.  .3  pertain  solely  to  any  part  of  the  1951-55  neriod 

>\  hertver  there  is  a  grouping  of  atwounting  peri<»iJs  in  col.  3-for  eiatnple,  I«£l 


10  3 
33'i 

38>» 


11  in 
•.I  t2 

83  70 
10.  43 
)1  r.H 

34.7 
32.9 

16  16 

20 
100 
49.  4.5 
M 


12 

12 
60 

16. 61 


14.77 
10.61 

64  C2 


through  1964-the  figures  shown  in  coLs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  relate  to  the  last  year  (1954)  of 

tl^t  '^TsZf'^  |^^r/^V'Xr\^^AA'"  "^"^-^  ""'  ''''  '•"'  ^^"  It'^^o^lni 
I  ^foundation's  equity  in  the  net  asseU  of  tiie  corporation. 

4 1,./i,*'w ''?;"*"' l"?^""  ''^^^^  '*  "^  wherever  tfcere  is  no  stated  market  value 

*  Such  dau  has  not(  W-cn  submltt.'d  by  the  foundation.  »i»r»ei  vaiue. 
»  Carried  on  foundation 's  books  at  no  value 

•  D  fi^ 'r  '''^'"''''^  ^*^  ''^  ""'  "*  *"'■'  '^'*""  subniitted  by  Uie  foundation. 


/ 


1962 
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SCHEDULB   3 
M^.'nsru!  tJ.lr^"  Z^l^^''^  "--"^^P  -'  10  per^nt  cr  mcr.  Of  «y  cl«.  Of  .to*  Of 
_    .M,urcr:I>ocu,nei,ts«ibmltte<l  to  the  Select  f  omn.ittee  on  SmaU  Buslne-  by  th,  Ibnndatton,. 


•ny  corporation,  as  reported  on  tl*  Internal  Revenue  S<tvW  Form  MO 


A 


(1) 


Foundation 


(2) 


Corporation  in  »hlc^  foundation  re- 
ported 10  percent! or  mwe  stock- 
ownersMp  at  the  eVuae  of  calendar 
or  fiscal  vear  19C0 


(») 


(4) 

Percentage  of 
outstanding 

Number  of  shares  of  eaqh  (.lass  of  ilie  «,rp<:«-atlon 
torpwation-i  stock  owned  l.y  the  \  o»-ned  by 
foundation  at  the  close  of  calendar  i  th,e  founda- 
or  fiscal  year  19W  !    uon  at  the 

close  of 

cr.lendar  or 

fiscal  vear 

1960 


CALiroRyiA 


J  irrics  O.  BosweD  Fonndation,  .510  Soutli  .=DrInr 
St..  Los  Aiigrles.  Calif.  ^     ^ 


.«  ir  Cowrll  FouadalijB.  cart  of  T*elen.  MbtIb 
Jolmson  A  Bridges,  HI  Salter  St..  San  Fraa- 
ci.<i«)  4.  Caltf.  »u  rr™ 

"217  •'x  '^"'sw   Family   Foundation,    Kaber 

Bklg..  Oakland  11,  Calif 
Wimani  Volker  Ftmd,  Pa^t  Office  Box  II?  Bnr- 

]:n;;.ii:ir.<alif. 


(5) 


Foundation's 
book  value 
of  shares  of 
tlM  corpora- 
tion owned 
at  the  close  of 
calendar  or 
fiscal  vear 
I9W 


(6' 

Market  value, 

if  any.  of 
the  corpora- 
tion's snari-s 
owned  l.y 
the  foun. ra- 
tion at  tlie 

clo5«r  of 

calend.T  or 

fiscal  vc;ir 

1»G0 


J.  (5.  Bof^rUCo I  17 


.519  mpita]  voting. 


Roche  Harbor  Lime  A  Cement  Corp..'  SWoommoB.J."::!:::":: 


Knbcr  Industries  Corp 

Winism  Volker  A  Co  of  Colorado.  Inc. 

William  Volkw  &  Co.  of  Kl  P«so  Inc 
WHllwD  Volker  *  Co.  of  Kansas'  Inc" 


S, ,51 3, 663  common  Totlnj. 
857?  4  common  voHng 


234  common  voting 

wiiii.^  ,.  ,.       7  ,.-■  — , — .  '■"-.    fi61>i  common  voting 

In^  ^*  Angeles,  j  5,712  common  votta*.. 


^■^J^  Z^l"  ^:  ^°  '^'  Louisiana.  Inci  286  common  voting 
WlBlamVoIkfrACn.ofMl^ouri I  2  so  mmmnn^^ 


COI'.RM.O 


,,..,„        .       MbiKwri 

William  \olker  4  Co.  of  .\ebrm>ka. 

Inc.  ^ 

WUllam  Volker  &  Co.  of  Oklahoma 

lf»e. 
William  Volker  &  Co  of  Oregon.  Inc 

WIIMmb  Volk<r  A  Co.  of  San  Fran- 

ci.'«co.  Inc. 
>\  lUiam  Volker  <L  Co.  of  Texas^  Inc 

I>aBas.                                  ^         • 
William  Volker  A  Co.  of  Utah,  Inc 
Joanna  We^em  MiTJs  Co 


2,5ra  common  rottng... 
l,lUl<i  cuaunon  voting. 

343; i common  voting... 

I77!i  common  voting.... 

4, n??4  common  roting. 

3..V5C  oommon  voting 


2.3l9>s  common  voting. 
1 .904  }i  common 


"'rok.'"""'  ^•"""'•'''""    ^"'^  ''"'  ■'■'  .  '>«'"ver  2,  I  Cement  Investor^  Inc 
^      '  ....do... 

-MiKjt  A.  List  Found Uion,  Inr  ,  Rmjih  .-^lorr 
lid..   Hj  ram,  Coou. 

GIORi.IA 
Callaway  Conamnnity  Foundation,  La  C.nmye, 

Fuller  K.  Callaw«y  Fmindatlon.  Peet  Office  Box 
477,  La  dnir^te.  Oa. 

Ida  Cason  Callaway  Joundation.  Pine  Moon- 
tain,  (u>. 

F.mny  and  Ernest  Woo.'mff  Foundation,  rare  of 
Trust  t  0.  of  Ueorgla,  Atlanta  2,  Ga. 

(  )i  ir'..  <  F.  Kettering  Foun<lati..n.  «0.^uth  Chiy 
tit.,  lliii«diile,  IIL 

^\',"/."-  ^''n«"  Found  iti(.n  667  the  Rookerr 
<-  huTigo  4,  lU. 


674  common  voting 

4, 1*9  6-percmt  preferred  nonvoting... 


3S0 


Jt^ph   an.l  Helen  Regn.'teln  Foundation 
^  Last  Crand  Ave..  Chi^go  II,  111. 
■-eari.  Ro«dMick  Fmmdation,  333  West  Arthlnr- 
tuii  SI.,  Chi.-ago  24.  11..  * 

.<i-»ndard  Oil  Fouatlation ,  Inc..  SJOSouth  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  ChidtoSD.  III. 

»  Okie  Br<*  Found&tlni!  ((..rmerly  Wilkie  Feon- 
•taUon,.  2:,i  .North  Luur.  1  Ave.,  I><  s  Plutoea 


An.erton  Corp '  1.37  rommon  voting 

** - *7fi  •-pereent  noncumuiaOve  preferred 

nonvoting. 


Calhnray  KlOli  Co 
MiMesd  RR.  Co..!!";.    " 
L»  Orknge  BroMlcasthax  Co. 


12,000  capita!  eommoo  rutb^ 

I  120  capital  roramon  Tottm 

!  33!4  common  TOtfaif 11" 


The  Oardens  rndnrtrJes,  far I  2.n»»  common  rottnr 

(.ardensServioM.Inc 400  «>nun4m  votog-"" 

Coca  Cola  International t  tih,]  rommon  Todag '"" 


C.  r.  Ketifrias,  Inc., careof  thcWlBtem 
National  Bank  4  Tnnt  Co..  W 
North  Main  St.,  L>aytan  2.  Ohio 

W.  H.  MbMT,  Inc... ...... .?.„_... 


Knterprise  RalJwaj-  Equipment  Co 

Arvey  Corp 

Velaiool  Chemical  Corp 

Oeo.  D.  Rop«T  Corp .".'  ' 

De  Solo  Chemical  Coatings,  Inc 


3,000  capital  Totlnf 
K7  common  Todng. 


Do. 


lM>LvXA 


' 'J>,  '■■""^"" ""'"'.   Inc.,   914   M.rclKinN  Dunk 
«idr  .  Indi,.napolis  4.  lud. 

innii.-AX 

J"'epMne    K.    Cordon    Foundation.    2303   East 

M-    J""'^  "igbaay,  l>etn>lt  7.  Midi. 

"    K.  Kellogg  FoondatJon,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

^^,.*^,-  Kellogg  Foundati.m  Trii.«t,  ««re  of  W.  K 
Keito^  louwlatlon.  Bit  tie  Creek.  Mich 
M^  ^^^^™'  ^^  ^  liiytL.  Detroit  1. 

\lH!reror    Fuml,    2486    First    Naliona     Bklg.,  I 
IMroilia;.  Mich.  | 

s.e  footnotes  at  e«d  9t  tsblCL 


24K)0oaaunan  votlac. 

104.000  oonnnon  TC^Bg 

20a,.5OO  oommoo  Ttttrng."'...... 

31.400  commoM  voting '1.1  " 

9,000  i%  percent  camulatlre'preJerrea 

Midwest  (Ml  Corp.,  Denrer,  Colo 451,000  common  voting 

n2M!5Jr^*V**^<»  ■- '  *"  wmraon 

IJ^^H  ^i!5!?*>*-  <^»r»«>t»e.  N  C-    !  3«c«nTOOB ZZ 

DoAU  Clenriand  Co «nO  pf«lrrred 

DoAJl  Central  Co,  Inc.,  Indlanapoto,     TSOprefcrTed.'iriir 

nra.  I  *  — -- 

n^AJ!  rj?.n«<Wp^l»  f o !  800  preferred...  . 

DoA  11    Western    Co..    Lo«    AngeWs.  j  7tX)  preferri>d  

Cant  


Kli  Lilly  A  Co 
do 


Ciordon  Baking  Co. 


Kenorg  Co..  Battle  Creek 

Atlas  Properties.  Inc 

KelloBi  Co..  Battk  Ciw*,  Mich. 

S.  P.  Krcage  Co 

Krvsge-Kewark,  Inc 

La  .-.^lle  Land  <?o I 


I..3,55,.^l0  common  clas.'  .<  voting 
.177,175  common  clasi?  B  nonrottng. 


3B,499  capital  voting. 


77,028  piefetrwl  mnToting. 

500  capital  voting 

4,522,000  comiuoM  rating... 


1,900,000  capital  WO  par. 
I  90,000  wmimon  ToCiBg._ 
]  »S8  (onunon  ToUng 


30  3 
39 

1.5.4 

10  7 

II.  7 
16.  5 
ly.  7 

1!   9 

12  9 

11.4 
11.9 
17,1 
14.8 

33.1 

?J.» 

13 
24  2 

19.78 
23.77 


100 

ino 

33<i 

TOO 

1110 

1.5.  21 


30 


03  1 

100 

>  1.5.  U 

•  aae 

11.77 

17.66 
19.34 

a 

26.5 

in 

75 


v..  38 
10.40 


99  99 

m 

lUO 

51 

34 
lOU 
100 


»,  381, 167        '$3,3W,ir,7 


192.425 
77,250 

1  i,  376.  407 

&1.620 

1.5.  5N0 

51,517 

661,211 

16.242 
206,  89R 
130.  4t$9 

39,681 

54.  S64 

36^440 

300,147 

254.  »M 
l.«7,  TOT 

527.  7SJ 
420,  9M 


97,600 


12,000.000 

26.002 

3.333 

200,000 

441.000 

21,  ,573, 173 


1.173.317 


1,946,700 

275.000 
731.051 
1.750.061 
742,650 
900,000 

i-v  150.  sao 

10.7S7 
7,714 

ta.000 

75.000 


W.QiO 

76.000 


u.is».n2 

M.  310, 002 


9,034,183 

7,aM,aot 

(,000 

33,1Q^417 

58,545,976 
3. 000. 1  A) 


'  192.42.5 
'  77,  250 

31,183,493 

'  81,  620 

>1S.»« 

'S1.317 

'561.211 

'16.242 
'206, «« 
>  130,  4ii9 

'39.  6S1 

'  51.  V,4 

1  362,  440 

'303.147 

'2HMS 

'  I,  457,  701 

994,945 
416.900 


'  MH,  2.57 
'  97,  tiOO 


334. 156.SII0 
:  34.  400 

»  21,  456 

•200,000 

<  40.  nio 

42,073,419 


44,  640.  000 


M,  946, 700 

'275,000 

«■  1.873,040 

<  '  5,  317.  6.50 

525,950 

900,000 

17,  814,  .SOJ 

>10,7S7 
'7,714 

'ootoao 

>  73,000 

'W.00O 
'70,000 


90,819.170 
3S,3X).rj6 


<  II,  431. 115 

«,«78.>M 

>i,000 
208,014,7(iU 

53,200,000 

1  3,  OUO,  Ull 
».\I30 


iy' 


P 


*M^ 
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July  23 


Subject:  Data  regarding  fouiKlalions'  ownership  of  10  j^rrcvnt  or  more  of  any  class  of  stotk  of  any  (fjrirtrntion,  •)>  rijiorii 
(ijcr  instruction  7,  p.  4,  form  990-A). 

Source:  Documents  sul>mitte<l  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Biisines<!  l>y  the  foundation.". 


Ill  Mif  luii-in.il  l<'\  ■imr  ^r-r\  111   Fiinii  y*.«t  A' 


(1) 


Foimilation 


MiCHio  A  N— oon  t  in  ued 

Cliark'S  Stewart   ^rott   Foimdation,   r*M)  Mott 
founilation  Bldp.,  Flint  2,  Mi'.'h. 


MillRASKA 

Cooper  Fouiniation,  31'."  .•^tn.irt  Hl'l^v,  I,iiuo!n  *;. 
Nebr. 


(2; 


S 


1 — 
(3) 


forporalion  in  wliiili  fnuinlalion  re-      XijimImt  of  .'.l,.ire-t  "f  i''»i''  I'l---^  '''■  "^ 
porteti   10   fxTeent   or   nioro   .>;t<iek-  j      eoriK»rat ion's   jicnk   owiicm!    i.v    i 
ownership  at  the  close  of  c-alin'lar  |      loiinil.itinn  .il  tjlu    rlosc  of  (.il.  ii.|  ,r 


or  fiscal  year  IWiO 


or  fiscal  vivir  \%»'*\ 


D.  yX.  (^liri-tiin  ("o 

E  vrrelaf  les  Corp 

J.  W.  Knap)p  Co 

I..  W.  Robinson  Co 

Smith  Bri'iprnan  <t  Co... 

.\ni«ricaii  Imlustries  Corp 

Cnited  States  Silf^ar  Corp 

The  Waviif  Oakland  B.mk... 


S3'.'  roiiiim  I!  \o||||l'  .. 
'  .'^Hlcoinnioii  \otlllL'... 
WH)  (■(jiniiion  votliij  . 
1,000  i-onininn  voninp. 
'i.ll.'i  coninion  v(*fliiitr_ 

IH.iKMl  coniiiion.., 

737,317  i-OTiJiiion  .^  . .  _ 
V>,3U  i-<jiniPon   .^ 


!'■  Hi'lil  it'i    of 
oli;sla;|i||lr_' 
^li.irc-  of  I  111' 

iiirimr:i!ioii 
o«  ni'il  l.y 

1  hi'  foiirrl.i- 

llOll    .ll    till' 

rloM-  r,| 
I  :iliii'l  ir  or 
fis-i-ul  jiur 

itteo 


.M.llk.'t    \.,ll!, 

l-oiiipl  iiioii-.  if  any.  of 

i'i,ok  \  .iliji'  I  111'  corjHii.i- 

of  -li.iri-N  oi    ^  lion'^  ^h.ins 

1 1<   CO]  iwir  1-   ,  (iw  ne>l  \\\ 

lion  owni''l  Ilic  finniil,,- 

ll  till'  closi'  of  ;  Hon  ill   Illi' 

'    c.ili  ii'Lir  or    ■  ( iosi'  oi 

fw.'  li  \r.ir  Ciiliii'liir  or 


NEW    UAMPSIiniE 


Huntley   N.    Spauldin^c,    Charitable   Tiu.st,   '.»5 

North  Main  St.,  Concord,  NJI. 
Marion  Spauldtnn  Potter,  Charitable  Trust,  !*:> 

North  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.FI. 


NEW  YORK  CITT 


Altman  Foundation,  361  .5th  Ave.,  N'eu  York  Iti, 
N.Y. 

David,  Josephine  and  Winfield  Baird  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  66  Broa<l«ay,  .New  York,  N.Y. 


'WInflt'ld  Baini  Fuundkiioii,  W  Broa<Jwav,  Xcw 
York  fi,  NY. 


Cix>i)(^r  roiimlation   Theatres  of  Ne-  ■   lilo  loiiininii  ■.olii) 

hraska,  IiU'. 
CooiX'r  Foiuidation  Theatres  of  Colo-    iln 

rado,  Ijie.                                                  j 
Cooiier  Fouiulation  Tlieutre.s  of  Colo-  ' ilo. 

rado  Springs,  Inc.                                   I 
Cooiier  Foundation  Theatres  of  Okla-  I »ln 

homa,  Ine.                                                I 
Cooper      P'oundafion      Theatres     of  I ilo 

Omaha,  Ine.  | 

Coo|)er  Foimdation  Co..  Ine .    ' ilo 

CooiH'r  Foundation  Co.  of  Omaha,  Lnc, 


I 


Charles  Clrick  and  .losephine  Bav  Foundation, 
Inc.,  1  Wall  St.,  New  Vork  5,  N.Y. 

Louis  Calder  Foundation,  1  Roekeleller  Plaza, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Duke  Endowment,  30  Rockefeller  Plain,  New 

York  20,  N.Y. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  477  Madison  Ave,  New 

York  22,  N.Y. 
The  Grant  Foundation,  Inc.,  130  Ea-st  59th  St., 

New  York  22,  N.Y. 
John  A.  Hartford  Foundation,  Inc.,  420  I^xinp- 

ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  221  West  .17th  St., 

New  York  18,  N.Y. 
Wm.  T.  Morris  Foun<lation,  230  Park  Ave.,  New 

York  17.  N.Y. 


Jessie  Smith  .Voyes  Foundation,  Inc.,  42  Broad- 
way, New  York  4,  .N.Y. 

Olin   Foundation,   Inc.,   1   Fast  44th   St.,   New 
York  17,  .N.Y. 

John  B.  Pierce  Foundation,  .10  West  44tli  St., 

-New  York  36,  N.Y. 
Keaearch  Corp.,  405  Lexhigton  .Vvo.,  New  York 

17,  N.Y. 
Ric-hardson  Foundation,  Inc.,  122  Fast  42d  St  . 

New  York  K,  .N.Y. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Spauldin-i  Kibre  Co.,  lnc 

B.  .\ltni:in  &  Co... 

.^tlas    rtilities   i    Investments   Co. 
Ltd. 

Beeship  Corp 

Coordinated  Services,  lnc 

Hugh  Lyons  Co... J .   . 

Lansall  Corp _ 

Sebastian  Lathe  Co  

C  4  CPan  Atlantic  TV . 


ilo.      

S3,.'«2i-oiiiinnii  ,■!*-.   \ 
12.1,3;«'.  loiiinion  %  ..s^  A... 

HJI.iVki  ciiioi,.!  \  .jliiif; 

liXi  fommon  voting 


do..     I      

'J.')..'!*)*)  common   VVotini.'.. 
7,42fi  eoinmon  HVoiinp.. 

2<>4  1st  preferred 

1, 27,1  2-1  pri'f(Tre<L..    

4,500  common  vo||ii(f     

5.000  common  B  Voiinn    . 

100  c<immon  vot  iHt       

49  lomnion  vutiiifl ., 


C  &  C  International  Film  Corp 

Margate  Ctillties  Corp 

Lan.sall  Corp 

Skyline  Oil  Co 

O 'Henry  Pnxiuct ions  

Coordinated  Services,  Inc.. 

....do... 

...do 

....do 

Standard  Die  Set  M anufattiKing  Co., 

-M  ichtgim. 
Standard  Die  Set  Manuf:icturinp  Co., 

Rhode  Island.  . 

Standard   Die  Supply  Co.,  Penn»5l-  '  '.»40  I'oniiiion  votituc 
vanla.  j  ■ 

Connecticut  Railway  A  Liehtinp  Co..l  72,S4(i  .l-perocnt  etnoiilative  prcfirrr.! 

j       voting  par  valmj  ■f.'O 
45,84S  comnion  vOlins?  par  valiU'  $.'    .. 

'  2,043  eoninion  voljne 

I  2,5(K)  conimon  voljn^ 

6,30fi.991  comniorj  Voting 

2,327  7  percent  prMferred  voting 

I   19,031  common  voting 

31,910,1'W.  cla.ss  A  nonvoting 


124  foinnioii  voIiii(g 

50  common  votiiif^ 

5,fX)0  common  .\ 

246,037  common  vtitinc 

210  ofimmnn  vounjg 

225  1st  preferred  vpting 

9eo  2d  preferred  »()t!ne 

19,000  conimon  .^  Voting.  . 

5,355  coiniiion  B  \lotlng 

I,'7  coiiiir.on  voting'        ... 

280  con'iiion  votinb      


do 

Perfcins-(ioo<lwin  Co.. 

Top  Side  Realty  Co.,  lnc 

Duke  Power  Co 

....do 

Piedmont  &.  Northern  Railway 
Ford  Motor  Co 


W.  T.  Grant  Co 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  In 
S.  H.  Kress  A  Co 


016,768  conimon  Vtiting 

7, .172, 640  cOTiinioii  Voting 

991,064  coniTuon  v<iniiir  no  p;ir 

Sorinir    Petroleum    Corp.     230   Park  I  62,122  eainl.il  volliig 

Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y.  |  ' 

-American  Chain   A   Cable  To.,   Inc..  •203,740  caiiKal  voIIol'    . 

Bridgei>ort  2,  Conn.  ( 

16  East34tli  St.,  lnc .  '  10  comuion  voiiiifj. 


f[ 


Josmllh  Corp ' do ; 

Federal     Cartridge     Corp.,     Foshay  I  1,723  preferrcil  luiijvoting' 

Tower,  .MinneaiKili.s,  .Minn. 

<lo..   lOconinion  votinfi. 

International  Liquid  Heat,  Ltd 62,1  common  votinir 

Thermo  Chemicals  Co.,  lnc '  iflO  common  votlni' 

Research-Cottrell,  Inc.,  40,1  Lexington   ;  17,48,1  csipitjil 

.\ve.,  New  York  17,  X.^'. 

The  Kein.suraiice  Corj).  of  New  York  lOK.OOO  coninion  votlnjr 

The  Rlchard.son  Corp.  of  (Ireenslioro.  I,i'i07  common  voMhg 

( in  eiistioro.  N.C.  I 


VJfA) 


tisi-.il  \  I  ir 
ItO'iO 


I'Kl 

$441.  \'^: 

KKl 

3,  •.'>7 

IKI 

1 

'.(III 

,       \.vr.\..Vi\ 

11*1 

1 

i:<  .' 

'•I.IKMI 

•^^  2 

7. 'U.'.  1-12  j 

Ul   >.( 

'I.'',  >4A 

lINI 

100 

100 
100 
100 
Irtt 

KKl 

17  :-M'i 


10  lam 

111.  IUKI 
lO    lllll' 

jo  lam 

M'  I II  a  I 

ill.  laai 
J.'i,  i«ai 

2.  -fA.  2>.»4 
3,liH.'i.  4<»i 


'*;.  311.1 

'  4,411.1-1 

«  !«'*.  1.17 

•3, 3,14  y,r 

4.S  7>«> 
2<..  14.i,  4!2 

11,  ViV  'H7 


I'  i»«l 
H'.ian) 
111.  i««i 
lo.lliO 
,to.  i««) 


|o. laai 
J.'i.  ia«) 


'  2.  4.>,  ."^ 
'  3.  iiN'i.  4<I0 


i               '■I  ".'< 

'.1, 1'.M,  >>7li 

'  !',  1191.^70 

IIKI 

w>6,666 

■■  HOC,  666 

lim 

imi 

IIMI 

imi 

.VI 

lllll 

liai 

4'i 

3M 

2.  .V10 

742 

2'',  400 

171. S35 

7.1,  000 

,'„V..  flM) 

in.uio 

m 

■  2.  .ViO 

'  742 

•  '29.400 

171.Kd.S 

■  7,1,  <l()0 

1  .^i.^  (100 

i  10,000 

III 

J1I 
;iai 

24 

nai 
imi 

124 

7'i1.,\10 

1,  7tjO,  3-29 

210 

'  124 

'  .vj,  nou 

'  791,3,10 
2,  2I4,.^13 

'  210 

\*.i 

4.1   210 

'  4.J.  210 

'.f> 

'4t 

1, 170 

1  i..iro 

:*) 

290 

1  :h) 

VI 

9,  40<l 

!  9,  4.  a) 

\*.i  .'■, 

6,  920.  f,11 

<  1 4.  0.30  7f .  J 

i:  07 

ii«i 
:-  24 

."J  17 
100 

S9.  631 

3. 173,  581 

25,  000 

S.1.  rw„i,  40k 

;«'i2,  295 

1 '  1 

I.  499.  7S3.  912 

<9i.6;>ti 

1,  1(17,  ,tOO 
'  25,  000 

337,424.018 
.ill.  377 

2.  IKh,  .'.W 
2,  0,VI.  23fi.  5I(s 

-' 

9.  M1.2<.'1 

17.  .100.  7>'2 

:«  "IS 

i;*3.  47k,971 

2frf>.  S.N.  7.'0 

41   9 

4.  971.  320 

2»i.  493,  i4«l 

71    K 

9<l.  4'M 

!  90. 4y4 

17  >- 

"■■■■•■■■■• 

9.  Ii7>«,  070 

HJO 

1.  ■1(1.3.70.3 

:  1,. "103.  703 

iim 

lUO 

117.337 

172.  3WI  i 

■  1.17.  ;i37 
•  172,  300 

100 

;.(..  9 

l,fl'J3,  111! 

.3'.,  227 

1,000 

2.  919,  394 

Ml.  9.11.  4K3 

1  ■M\.  227 

1  1.  000 

'  2,  9,19.  394 

14 

1.297.  04S  1 
4.'.3.  7:», 

2,  XM^.  720 

1962 
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S<  HEDCLE  .1— Continued 


(1) 


Founil.iliim 


(2 1 


(  or|K)ration  in  whi.h  foundatmn  re- 
I>ort«<l  10  i>ercent  or  more  stoel- 
ou-nershlp  at  ttie  close  of  calendar 
or  fiscal  year  XWH 


(8) 


Number  of  shares  of  each  class  of  the 
corporation's  stock  owued  by  the 
foundation  at  the  close  of  calendar 
or  fiscal  year  1900 


•VEw  YORK  CITY    Continued 

.- iMiin  i    Kiibin    Foundation,    ,1    \\  c'^t    I41I1    -:t 
New    Viirk   19.   NY, 

Sciiven  Foundation,  U;i  Uro.nlwav  2.-tli  floor 
New   \,,rk  6.  N.^'.  ' 

Wenner-firen  Foundation  for  AnthroiKiloeieal 
Hc^  :ircti,  14  Kiust  7Ist  St..  New  Yoik  21,  N.Y. 


FalK-rgi'  lnc 
-do      .. 

.   do      ■■" 

IjPatlicrstocking  Corji 

F.li><trolii\  ('oi[i 


Of- 


NKV    YOr.K    .s-TMr 

Kri-ii    I,     Kiiicrvm    Konnilatioii.   lnc       F'o-I 
till    I'.ox  sr.  .\iitnirn.  .N.'^'. 

.VuBTU    (  \Rii|.lV\ 

'I  tic  Cannon  Foimdation,  Im   .  }„-t  niTicc  Box 
ll'.rj,  Coiicoiil.  .NC 


liKI   MliH!  \ 

'itii     ."^amiu:    lioliM-    Nolle    loi.ii'l  ilioli      i'o-I 
Oltiic  Bo\  v:ii    \r.|ri!ori',  ((ki| 


I)onner     ronnililion.     Inc.    LIVifi     Pliil.iilcliihi-i 

National   Hank    Bldg.,   i'Hiladcl|>liia  7.  Pa 
1  he  Peu  .Memorial  Tru.st.  care  of  tlie  (;ienme.ic 

Trust  C\,  .  ](¥»(  Walnut  St  .  I'hlla.ielptiia  3    P.i 
1  lie    I*ress«-r    Foundation,    1717    .San.sotn    St 

I'liiladelpliia  3.  I'm. 
Sclioller   Konmlallon,  Collin^  A.    W  i-tinni,  1  ,11,1 

St>  ,  Pliil:ulelf.hia34,  Pa. 


.""itrn  1  Mil 


Diinc:ir  Corp 

The  Kniia  Jciiick  Corp. 


.Amazon  Coltiin  MilN  Co 
Cannon  Insurano'  .Vgencv 
Concord  Telephone  Co. 

..do 

Irar>erlal  Cotton  .Mills 

.-^tKial  Circle  Cotton  Mills  Co ".  .;,\  . 

Saraedan  ^nl  Cort>.,  Ardnmre.  OkLi 
N:>ti|c  Drilling  Corp  ,  'I  ulxi.  Okla 
l#nox  Square,  Inc.,  .\tlanla.  Ga 
do 

Ixnox    Construction    Corp.,    .Mhuita 

fJa. 
B.  F,  Walker,  lnc  .  Denver.  Colo 
Advance  (ila.v>  Co  .  Atlanta,  (ia 
Chief  Motor  Co  .  Santa  l{os,i,  N.  .\Ic\ 

I'itf^i.urgh  Sin  I  Co  .. 

Sun  Oil  Co 

Minerals  Development  Co.. 

TiKtMiore  Pre.s,serCo  ,  Bryn  Maw  r,  Pa. 

SchoUer  Bros..  Ine 

Scholler  Bros  .  1.1,1 

IVck'.-.-H'afiK^i,  lnc    


4. .100  1st  preferrcfi  nonvoting 
21.02.1  2il  preferre<l  nonvoting 
2.,'iflO  common  votiiic 
20.000  eaiiil;il '.     W. 

300,000  c.ipital  voting 


!   1,000  C;ipilal  volini 
2,(X(0  capital  votinj;. 


24.169  crunmon  voting 

3  common  voting "' 

7.655  ,1-percent  preferrtvi  nonvoting 
4.979  common  class  B  nonvoting 
1, 172  common  votint 
421  pommon  voting  .       .  .1 


I 


970  (tmimon  voting 
46h.i«»(i  common  voting... 
I  5(iO(t)nimon  K  votini;   ..I 
i  7., son  pre ferreil  nonvoting 
j  1.(KX)  common  -^  voting  . 

1,667  common  voting. . 
700  common  voting 
2,0(10  eoniuioii  voliii'.: 


I 


4,.100  5-|KTcent  preferred  .\  voting 

2.782.6&4  common  voting 

124,000  capital  voting 

1,100 common  votlnp ]i. 


M'tiMf^  l-oimilalion, 
1.  ini  i-li  I.  .-  C. 


lnc,  I '0-1   otrii 


M    III.      Lanca,ster  Broailcastine  A  llilily  Co., 
I        I.:incaster.  S.C 

I  Springmaiil  of  itic   \\i  m,   Iik      T.aii- 
I      e:i.vtcr.S(" 


Ch.Mor 
til. 


1   Koiiiiilation  for   Itc,*-:ir(  )i,  ; 
ulliw,  -t  Mlilt;  ,  lIoiiMoii  _■.  i.  \ 


i»i  Hank  of 


Iloil.vtoT 
iloust 


1  Knilim  nicnt. 
on  1.  Tex. 


Iiu   ,  T'ost  Oilici  Box  1414, 


W1S<IINM\ 


\ 


1'  Hr, lllll  V     roimdation, 
'■'•■<nflclil  Ave.  .MlluMUk.-. 
I  '•  K  nice.  III 
W  IS. 


West 


Inc..     136 
4.  Wis. 
324  North  76lli  St.,  Milwaukee  13. 


Alabama-Shephenl  Co.    .. 

-Vrcadia  I'arkiiig,  lnc 

Ce<iar  Realty  Co... 

Clayton  Foiindafion  Co 

Dipartinent  R<'«l(y  Corp 

Diiarte  Corp 

FIrovia  Co 

.Main  A  Klgin  Corp W 

Milam  A  (iray  Corp 

Naomi  Really  Co 

Peek  Realty  Corj'    

Sartartia  Plantation.  Inc. 
Tyler  Proi>erty.  lnc 

Win  ton  Properti«>s,  lnc 

Wcingarten  .Markets  Realtv 
Weingarten  Main-Rosiilic  C 
Airline  State  Bank 
Belfort  Suite  Bank 
Block  Fifty  .s<.ven  Iiic 
Commercial  A  Iiiduslrial  I. 

ance  Co. 
Commerce  Co 

do !-"-'"["[]';'" 

National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Houston 
P,irk  Ave.-65tli  St.  Corii.. 
Reag.in  State  Bank. . 


Allcn-Bradlcy  Co.. 

Zita.  Ine 

.Miller  Bn«  ing  Co 


9,090  common. 
3,995  common . 
1.533  common . 


12. .100 common  voting 
l,.'ii«ifxitniiion  voting 


fi 
(•; 
CI 
f-i 
(■) 
('; 
(') 
(■) 
r» 
(•) 

Cl 

(■I 


(  o 


.ifc  Insur- 


37,.t07  cominon 

4 ,050  common 

7.730  common  voting... 
1,7.10  common  voting... 
2, ,100  common  voting... 
1,10,000  common  voting. 


29,900  common  x^oting 

27,660  preferred  nonvoting. 

135,2S5  common  voting 

10  common  voting 

4, 91h  common  voting 


14.2^0  prior  preferred  nonx-oting 

66  00m mon  voting    .   

2,iiOO  common  x-oting 


'  pit    f'xifid^il ion's  book  \-aluc  is  u.scd  wherever  there  is  no  slated  market  vmlue. 

I  """,  '<!,'""l*t»on  owne<l  37.77  percent  of  Arvey  Corp,  common  and  4S  23  i>ereent  of 
■ '  i^^icol  f  hcmical  Corp,  common  as  of  Dec.  31,  1961.  ' 

^olln,lal|on•s  eijulty  in  the  net  assets  of  the  cori»or»tion. 


(4) 

I'orw>ntai»  of 
outstanding 
shares  of  the 
coriwration 
owned  by 
the  founda- 
tion at  the 
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Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAK.  I  yi«ld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  a  very  miportant 
speech  to  make  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  afternoon.  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  so  that  I  might  ask  him. 
as  he  progresses  with  his  speech  would 
he  prefer  not  to  be  interrupted  until  his 
whole  speech  Is  completed,  or  would  he 
prefer  to  reply  to  certain  parts  of  it 
from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  pertinent  parts  of  the  speech 
from  time  to  time.  I  have  permission 
that  all  questions  and  answers  appear 
after  my  prepared  text  That  will  not 
interfere  at  all. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  understand  that,  but 
it  might  be  helpful  to  those  present  if 
we  could  discuss  some  of  these  various 
points  while  the  gentleman  is  touching 
upon  them  rather  than  having  to  refer 
back  to  them  after  the  gentleman  has 
completed  his  speech. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Brief  questions  in  par- 
ticular will  be  welcome. 

Mr.  McCTULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  speech  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  first  section  of  an  interim  report  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee's  study 
of  '•'nie  Impact  Upon  Small  Business  of 
the  Activities  and  the  Conduct  of  Tax- 
Exempt  Foundations  and  Charitable 
Trusts." 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  At  this  point  i 
should  like  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
interim  report  which  is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  an  interim  report  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  as  an  individual? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  an  interim  rep<M-t 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  as  an  in- 
dividual, but  I  do  not  want  to  deprive 
the  stafT  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  advice,  cooperation,  and 
help  that  they  have  given  to  me.  al- 
though I  must  confess  that  this  report  is 
my  own  personal  evaluation. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  may  say  prop- 
erly that  this  is  an  individual  report. 
It  is  not  a  staff  report  and  it  is  not  a 
committee  report  as  such? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Officially,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  Unofficially,  the  staff 
assisted,  and  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  one  further  ques- 
tion, so  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  your  report.  This  re- 
port was  not  officially  considered  by  the 


committee,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  not 
and  has  not  been  officially  authoijized 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  an  oljcial 
report  of  Uie  committee. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  At  this  point  I  wOuId 
like  to  submit  an  academic  question.  I 
have  been  asked  I  suppose  25  or  30  t&nes 
in  the  last  48  hours  UE>on  which  basis 
these  particular  500  trusts  and  fqnds 
were  selected  for  this  scrutiny  out  of 
the  45,124  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  explain  to  the  gentleman.  B^rst, 
there  was  an  effort  made  to  select  ateout 
500  just  across  the  board  for  a  samping. 
That  was  ascertained  first  by  detenjiin- 
ing  the  number  in  each  State  and  try- 
ing to  have  about  1  percent  in  each 
State  sampled.  Some  States  do  not 
have  any,  hardly,  and  I  think  a  few- 
States  none.  Naturally.  1  percent  would 
mean  a  large  number  in  some  States  and 
none  in  other  States,  and  a  small  num- 
ber in  others.  After  getting  approxi- 
mately 500  that  way,  we  found  they 
were  interlocking.  So  in  taking  up  one, 
you  necessarily  wanted  to  explore  the 
activities  of  the  other  one  that  was  con- 
nected with  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  interlocking  relationship  and  inter- 
locking directorships  and  in  other  wBys. 
In  that  way  the  number  ran  up  to  522, 
or  over  500.  which  was  really  the  oblject 
at  the  time.  ij 

Mr.    AVERY.     As    I    understand  'the 
gentleman,  then  he  reviewed  these,  or 
the  staff  reviewed  them  by  States? 
Mr.   PATMAN.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  AVERY.    And  an  effort  was  miade 
to  select  about  1  percent  of  those  trv-'^ts 
that    were   officially   identified    in    each 
of  the  50  States? 
Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  AVERY.     Then  that  would  really 
not  be  a  reflection,  would  it?  T 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  necessarily.  '' 
Mr.  AVERY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  this:  In  a  Midwestiern 
State  like  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  or 
a  similar  State.  1  percent  of  the  trusts 
there  might  be  as  many  as  you  cewld 
put  on  one  hand,  I  do  not  know,  but 
moving  over  into  a  State  like  New  Vbrk 
or  the  gentleman's  State  of  Texafl.  I 
would  assume  that  1  percent  of  the 
trusts  or  foundations  in  those  particu- 
lar States  would  not  even  encompass 
maybe  100  or  1  percent  of  the  trusts  that 
might  be  there? 

I  just  want  to  understand  it  from  tihis 
standpoint:  There  was  no  particMlai- 
effort  to  balance  this  up  geographicajjly? 
It  was  done  strictly  on  a  State-by-Stlate 
analysis? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  was  the  origi|ial 
puipose.  But  in  doing  that,  by  rea$on 
of  these  interlocking  directorships,  we 
had  to  bring  others  in  and  thus  enlamed 
the  number  of  them.  jT 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  understand  ttjat. 
But  permit  me  to  go  one  step  furtht?r: 
Was  there  any  effort  made  by  the  sliaff 
to  establish  categorically  the  size  or  value 
or  earnings  or  any  other  criteria  that 
would  denote  size  on  the  part  of  tht'se 
trusts? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  except  some  of 
the  large  ones  were  selected.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  the  larg- 
est ones.  We  are  not  at  all  sure.  That 
would  require  an  examination  of  all  the 
45.000  in  order  to  determine  that.  I  am 
sure  we  did  not  consider  all  the  large 
ones.  I  am  sure  of  that.  We  tried  to 
have  a  cross-section  across  the  board. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  view  of  the  gentleman's 
intense  interest  in  this  field  and  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  staff  people  that 
have  been  working  on  this  for  a  year,  if 
the  gentleman  attempted  to  identify  the 
larger  ones,  I  am  sui-e  the  gentleman 
was  rather  successful  in  that  particular 
effort,  even  though  it  might  not  be  a 
true  refiection  of  the  problem  as  related 
to  small  business. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  the  large  tioists  might  not  have 
the  adverse  effect  on  small  business, 
which  is  really  the  only  justification 
our  committee  has  for  getting  into  this 
investigation,  as  would  a  very  mode.st 
trust  that  might  be  more  directly  in 
competition  with  the  conventional  small 
businessman  as  we  identify  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Small  business  has 
another  reason  than  just  the  rea.son 
outlined  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kan.sas.  Even  a  large  busine.ss. 
if  it  is  allowed  to  escape  taxation,  then 
places  additional  burdens  upon  the  small 
businessman  and  to  that  extent  the 
small  businessman  is  concerned  and  the 
Small  Busine.ss  Committee  would  be 
concerned.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  the  Small  Business  Committee  is 
concerned  about  this.  The  principal 
ones  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  I  might  return  to 
that  just  briefly — and  I  do  not  want  to 
belabor  this  point— I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  establish  some  of  the 
ground  rules,  so  to  speak,  when  we  pro- 
ceed into  this,  becau.se  we  misht  be  here 
quite  a  while. 

The  1  percent,  as  I  say,  in  Kansas. 
1  percent  might  be  all  of  them.  I  do 
not  know.  One  percent  of  the  total 
amount  mifht  be  all  the  trusts  there 
are  in  Kansas.  But  in  such  a  State  as 
the  State  of  New  York,  could  the  gen- 
tleman enlighten  us  a  little  bit  as  to 
what  criteria  he  applied  in  selecting  the 
1  percent  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  1.  it  was  the 
decision  immediately  at  the  beginning 
that  we  could  not  consider  over  500; 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into 
45,000.  We  wanted  to  pick  out  about 
500.  or  about  1  percent.  In  doing  that, 
of  couise,  we  looked  over  the  States  and 
I  tried  to  have  a  latio  that  would  have 
some  connection  with  about  500.  I 
would  not  like  to  be  held  to  just  1  per- 
cent, because  it  would  not  work  in  some 
cases  at  all,  such  as,  for  instance,  in 
Arkansas,  where  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  sinKle  foundation  listed  in  the  books 
that  we  have. 

Some  States  do  not  have  any;  some 
none.  Theiefore  we  took  a  figure.  500. 
deciding  that  we  could  not  go  into  more 
than  500.  We  tried  to  take  them  acrots 
the  board  so  that  they  would  be  repre- 
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sentative  of  all  businesses,  all  classes 
and  all  groups,  big  and  small.  There 
are  many  small  ones  here 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  was  the  gentleman's 
judgment  as  to  what  would  be  repre- 
sentative? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  right;  it  was 
an  arbitrary  decision. 
Mr.  AVERY.     Yes;  it  is  important 
Mr.  PATMAN.     I  can  see  that 
Mr.  Mcculloch.    Mr.  speaker   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,    i  should  uke  to 

inquire  of  our  colleague  if  those  condi- 
tions have  been  in  existence,  has  there 
not  been  prostitution  of  the  spirit  if  not 
the  intent  and  letter  of  the  law?  And 
is  there  not  a  remedy  presently  available 
which  would  prevent  that  prostitution 
of  the  tax-exemption  laws  for  purposes 
not  contemplated  in  the  law  itself 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  we  had  adequate 
supervision  the  gentleman  would  be  cor- 
rect. But  that  is  one  of  the  points  that 
is  made  here,  that  there  has  not  been 
adequate  supervision:  in  fact,  very  very 
little  supervision  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  one  further  ques- 
tion: That  lack  of  supervision,  if  it  be 
in  existence,  has  been  there  for  three 
or  four  or  more  decades,  possibly  ever 
since  the  income  tax  and  the  Federal 
estate  tax  and  the  corporation  tax  be- 
came so  burdensome. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect—since 1951.  Mr.  Truman  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  com- 
plained in  1950  that  these  charitable 
foundations  "are  used  as  a  cloak  for 
business  ventures."  That  was  his  state- 
ment in  1950.  The  big  growth  in  foun- 
dations has  taken  place  since  1951 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  this  date  which.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Tax-Exempt  Foundations 
For  9  months,  a  House  commltt«e  has  been 
combing  the  records  of  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions and  the  first  results  of  this  tedious 
work  have  been  summed  up  by  the  commit- 
tee chairman.  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
M.^.N.  Of  Texas. 

The  Congressman  said  there  are  45,124 
5=uch  foundations— 4  times  as  many  as  there 
were  10  years  ago.  The  committee  so  far 
has  checked  the  records  of  only  522.  and  this 
fraction  of  the  total  had  receipts  of  r? 
billion  m  10  years  -all  out  of  reach  of  Fed- 
eral taxation. 

The  total  of  tax-exempt  funds  held  by  all 
40.124  obviously  would  be  enormous. 

Mr,  Patman  said  only  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Income  of  the  522  foundations 
c.^me  from  gifts— the  rest  from  dividends, 
ETle  of  assets,  interest,  rents  and  royalties, 
profits  from  business  activities. 

Foundations  are  big  business.  Their  In- 
fluence on  the  economy  Is  substantial.  They 
compete.  In  some  cases,  against  taxpaylng 
business. 


Mr.  Patman  said  the  information  dug  out 
by  his  committee  largely  was  gained  tTom 
tbe  foundations  themselves,  because  files  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  were  Inade- 
quate. He  said  only  6.300  of  570.000  foun- 
dation reports  filed  at  IRS  between  January 
1958  and  June  1960  had  been  audited. 

The  Congressman  has  asked  the  Treasury 
to  declare  a  "moratorium"  on  granting  more 
tax  exempUons  to  foundations  until  Con- 
gress can  overhaul  the  law.  Whether  there 
is  a  moratorium,  the  law  should  be  over- 
hauled. It  patently  is  loose  and  only  nomi- 
nally respected. 

Many  foundations  serve  useful  purposes 
Some  are  merely  frivolous  and  wasteful 
They  are  not  all  charitable  or  devoted  to 
research.  Tlie  size  of  some  of  them,  and 
their  heavy  engagements  in  business,  sug- 
gest a  basis  for  Mr.  Patman  s  charge  that 
many  "have  become  a  vehicle  for  trading  in 
securities  and  dodging  the  capital  gains 
tax." 

What  the  foundations — or  any  other  tax- 
exempt  groups — dont  pay  in  taxes,  the  pub- 
lic does.  Tax  exemption  Is  the  same  as  a 
subsidy.  Those  who  do  pay  taxes  have  a 
right  to  know,  in  detail,  why  others  dont. 
The  Patman  inquiry  is  Important  and 
timely,  and  it  should  have  the  lull  support 
of  Congress. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  points  out,  I 
think,  the  general  background  of  which 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiiT  which  he  has 
initiated.     It  concludes: 

The  Patman  inquiry  Is  Important  and 
timely,  and  It  should  have  the  full  support 
of  Congress. 


I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  any- 
one who  has  had  familiarity  with  the 
work  of  foundations  and  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations in  this  field  can  cite  maivy  ex- 
amples, perhaps  going  further  than  the 
inquiry-  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  already  gone. 

For  instance,  I  was  a  member  of  a  non- 
profit hospital  corporation  which  in- 
vested some  of  lis  funds  in  a  so-called 
supermarket  area  and  actually  owns  the 
area  where  that  supermarket  is  in 
operation  and  is  in  competition  with 
supermarkets  in  a  relatively  close  loca- 
tion. 

It  simply  happens  that  the  law  per- 
haps does  today  allow  this,  but  the  ques- 
tion must  arise.  Is  that  the  kind  of  com- 
petition, the  kind  of  investment,  which 
the  American  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  allow  nonprofit  corporations 
to  get  into?  Naturally,  being  a  non- 
profit corporation,  it  is  going  to  run  that 
business  on  a  shghtly  different  basis  than 
will  a  private  corporation  which  may  be 
in  competition  with  it. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous service  to  the  country,  to  small 
business,  and,  yes,  perhaps  to  big  busi- 
ness, too.  in  pointing  out  this  matter,  not 
only  in  areas  where  there  are  violations 
of  the  law  that  exist  today  but  where 
there  needs  to  be  a  study  of  exactly  the 
kind  of  operation  and  investment  which 
these  nonprofit  corporations  can 
properly  make.  I  certainly  would  like  to 
commend  my  chairman  for  a  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  statement. 

Mr.    AVERY.     Mr.   Speaker,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  was  going  to  make  this 
observation  just  a  little  bit  later,  but  in 


view  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  think  they  should  be 
made  at  this  point. 

The  minority  have  had  a  rather 
nebulous  position  on  this  subject  I 
thmk  it  should  be  spread  on  the  Record 
as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  minority  recognize 
the  desirabiUty  of  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  tax-exempt  institutions, 
these  foundations.  Very  seriously,  the 
minority,  if  we  include  ourselves  in  this 
investigation,  have  some  reservations 
very  serious  reservations,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
has  the  talent  on  the  committee  and  the 
men  on  the  staff  to  make  a  very  sensitive 
and  a  highly  specialized  investigation 
such  as  the  one  we  are  discussing  here 
this  afternoon. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Perhaps  he  will  recall  that 
last  August  or  September  I  had  a  con- 
ference with  him  on  this  very  matter. 
I  was  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  with  a  very  competent 
staff,  a  staff  that  has  spent  a  lifetime 
m  dealing  with  tax  matters,  would 
undertake  this.  Every  committee,  of 
course,  has  a  certain  amount  of  priae 
in  its  jurisdiction.  But,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  repeat  this  is  dealing  with  an  extremely 
sensitive  area.  Billions  of  dollars  are 
involved.  I  think  the  whole  investment 
community— it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  you  are  an  investor  or 
whether  you  are  paying  the  mvestors. 
but  every  interest  attached  to  the  in- 
vestment community  is  going  to  be  af- 
fected directly  or  indirectly  by  what  may 
come  out  of  this  investigation. 

This  is  just  the  beginning  today.  I 
mean  this  is  not  a  complete  investigation 
nor  a  complete  report.  This  is  just  an 
interim  or  preliminary  report.  So  I 
would  hope  that  if  this  exploration  goes 
to  considerably  greater  depths  at  least 
we  may  be  assisted  and  we  may  have  the 
counsel  not  only  of  our  very  capable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  but  also  of  his  very  capable  staff 
because  I  think  we  need  guidance. 
There  is  not  one  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     May  I  just  add  to 
what    our    fried,    the    gentleman    from 
Kansas,  just  said.    I  think,  perhaps  it    ' 
is  the  duty  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee,  particularly   in    relationship   to 
small  business,  to  develop  sufficient  facts 
that  can   be   presented   to   the   distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  who  is  already  over- 
burdened, for  him   to  decide  what  his 
committee  may   do.     Certainly,   we  are 
not  a  legislative  committee.     And  based 
upon  such  facts  as  our  committee  can 
develop.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  would  be  delighted  and  inter- 
ested in  receiving  such  information  as 
this  committee  may  develop,  as  he  al- 
ways has  been,  and  as  his  committee 
always  has  been  in  the  past,  in  proper 
matters   coming    from    our   committee. 
Similarly,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
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not  an  important  fact  here  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  itself,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  has  a  function  to  per- 
form here  and  it  is,  perhaps,  incumbent 
upon  them  to  make  certain  studies  and 
then.prc^Mse  some  recommendations  for 
action  in  this  area? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  was  overbur- 
dened, we  observed  that  the  other  body 
made  quite  a  contribution  toward  un- 
burdening the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  just  last  week. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  have  to 
say,  unfortimately  so. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EVINS.  The  gentleman  has  indi- 
cated that  the  522  foundations  which  the 
committee  has  studied  have  been  ranked 
according  to  income  received.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  gentleman's  schedule  1,  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred,  lists  as 
No.  1,  the  largest  foundation  studied,  the 
Pord  Foundation,  which,  for  the  10-year 
period  in  interest,  received  $88,633,063. 
Dividends  received  for  the  same  period 
were  $748,646,156. 

The  total  gross  income  for  this  one 
Ford  Foundation,  and  I  understand  there 
are  about  seven  or  more  of  them,  was 
$1,167,423,189. 

The  total  receipts,  including  contri- 
butions, gifts,  and  grants  for  this  one 
Ford  Foundation  for  the  10-year  period 
was  $1,670,207,497. 

Looking  further  on  the  schedule,  I 
notice  that  the  second  largest  foundation 
listed  in  order  of  rank  is  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  The  tabulations  will  show 
the  amounts  of  income.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  Ford  Foundations  and  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundations,  and  there  are  13  of 
them,  do  a  great  deal  of  charitable  work, 
make  wonderful  gifts  for  education  and 
other  charitable  purposes. 

The  gentleman's  inquiiy,  I  believe,  is 
properly  directed  to  the  matter  of  the 
escape  of  taxes  and  the  need  for  the 
plugging  of  loopholes  in  this  field.  ' 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I,  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  should  like  to 
say  again  that  the  unbearable  burden  of 
individual  income  taxes,  corporate  in- 
come taxes,  and  Federal  estate  taxes 
have  made  it  impossible  for  individuals 
or  families,  in  many  instances,  to  carry 
on  their  educational  and  their  charitable 
contributions,  without  the  use  of  tax 
exempt  foundations.  Until  there  is  evi- 
dence on'  the  record  that  the  income 
which  has  just  been  mentioned  by  my 
distingiiished  colleague  from  Tennessee 
is  improperly  escaping  taxation  or  that 
the  money  would  be  available  for  educa- 
tion if  it  came  into  the  till  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  where  we  have  been 
so  extravagant  all  through  the  last  20  or 
30  years — this  includes  all  administra- 
tions—Ahen  I  do  not  think  we  should 
come  to  any  final  conclusions  thereon. 


I  repeat,  the  trend  of  the  timesi  the 
insatiable  desire  for  tax  money,  paijticu- 
larly  at  the  national  level,  would,  "ivith- 
out  the  foundation,  leave  many  people 
who  have  been  public  benefactor*  for 
generations  without  the  money  with 
which  to  do  that  which  they  have  been 
doing  for  so  long. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  tfrom 
Texas  to  say  that  he  recommend!  the 
Congress  now  take  appropriate, legisla- 
tive action  to  prohibit  the  furthej  tax 
exemption  of  incomes  by  foundations 
that  are  now  organized  and  now  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  law? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  the  gentleman 
misunderstood  me.  I  am  personally  ad- 
vocating a  moratorium  to  give  us  an  op- 
portxmity  to  take  a  look  at  this  matter. 
We  have  already  discovered  enough 
things  to  indicate  that  there  is  3<)me- 
thing  wrong,  badly  wrong,  and  we  sl^ould 
not  permit  more  of  these  tax-free  fjoun- 
dations  at  this  time — not  to  int«t-ferc 
with  the  existing  ones  at  all,  but  ju«t  not 
to  grant  any  new  ones  until  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  to  look  into  It. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  that  explanation  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  it,  because  the  news  stoiT  viihich 
I  read  very  carefully  two  or  three  times 
in  the  Washington  Post  yesterday  m)orn- 
ing  left  the  impression  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  was  that  there  be  an  end  to 
exemptions  of  income  under  extjtins 
foundations.  Such  an  end  would  result 
in  a  shambles.  I  am  sure  the  gentlehian 
from  Texas  did  not  intend  the  stoity  to 
carry  that  implication,  and  I  am  now 
glad  to  hear  him  say  that  it  shouldl  not 
have  carried  that  implication. 

And,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  ifur- 
ther,  I  would  like  to  say  that  section  503 
of  title  26  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  the  conditions  under  whichi  ex- 
emptions of  newly  created  foundations 
may  be  granted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department.  If  the  foundation  doe$|  not 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  definite 
and  particular  descriptions  in  that  Bec- 
tion  of  the  code,  then  it  is  not  entitled 
to  exemption,  and  it  should  be  forth- 
with denied  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  As  I  recall,  there  are  at  least 
five  paragraphs  describing  the  orgaiifiza- 
tions  to  which  the  exemption  section 
applies,  and  there  are  some  .six  para- 
graphs which  describe  the  transactions 
which  are  prohibited.  So.  I  think  tllicrc 
is  a  present  duty  and  there  has  be«n  a 
past  duty  upon  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  implement  the  law  in  accord- 
ance with  this  very  language  of  the  Haw 
and  in  accordance  with  the  lei^islativc 
history  thereof. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  principal  roalson 
I  am  making  this  recommendation  isibe- 
cause  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
not  adequately  supervised  these  founda- 
tions. In  my  view  we  should  have  a 
moratorium  on  granting  any  more  until 
we  have  at  least  enough  supervision  to 
service  and  supervi.se  the  existing  ojips 
and  any  new  ones.  And.  we  should  not 
have  any  new  ones  until  we  can  supter- 
vise  the  present  ones.    That  is  the  basis 


for  the  recommendation  of  the  mora- 
torium; that  is  tiie  principal  basis  for 
the  recommendation  of  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  While  I  certains- 
concur  with  the  gentleman's  recommen- 
dation, would  it  not  also  be  in  line  to 
urge  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
redouble  its  efforts  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  law.  which  the  gentleman's  in- 
vestigation clearly  shows  has  in  many 
instances  been  ignored,  and  take  away, 
as  the  law  provides  and  as  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  has 
stated,  from  those  organizations  which 
do  not  comply  with  the  law  their  con- 
tinued exemption,  and  do  that  now  or. 
at  least,  give  them  reasonable  notice 
that  if  they  do  not  rectify  theii-  faults, 
that  that  will  be  done? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Why.  certainly.  The 
1950  act  gave  us  lots  of  hope.  We 
thought  that  was  the  answer.  But  with 
less  enforcement  and  no  enforcement  it 
has  been  almost  meaningless.  There- 
fore, we  should  not  continue  to  go  ahead 
and  charter  and  grant  more  and  more 
tax-exempt  foundations  every  day  when 
we  are  not  properly  supervising  under 
the  existing  law  the  foundations  already 
having  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  know  whether  or  not 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  asked 
for  additional  personnel  with  which  to 
cany  on  its  investigations  and  to  en- 
force compliance  with  the  laW 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  famUiar 
with  that.  I  do  not  know.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Sci-vice  will  have  to  speak  for 
itself  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Referring  to  the 
tientlcmans  .suggestion  for  a  moratorium 
on  exemptions,  does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  in  view  of  the  way  the  law 
is  written  there  is  any  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissio.ner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  deny  an  application 
for  exemption  if  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
application  are  in  accordance  with  tho 
law? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  there  is  not.  of 
cour.se,  the  Congress  could  correct  that 
very  easily  by  the  pa.ssa^e  of  a  resolution 
Besides,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Director 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  could 
be  derelict  in  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties were  he  to  say  "I  am  going  to  devote 
my  time  to  looking  over  all  these  tax-ex- 
tmpt  foundations  that  arc  now  in  ex- 
i.si ence  and  have  aLso  been  granted  pcr- 
miLs  before  I  will  have  time  to  take  on 
any  additional  applications.'  I  would 
not  want  him  to  violate  the  law.  and  I 
am  not  advocating  that.  But  I  think  the 
sui)crvi.sion  of  the  existing  ones  is  more 
important  now  than  authorizing  more 
to  eo  into  busine.ss  and  do  the  things 
which  we  know  are  in  violation  of  the 
spirit,  at  least,  of  the  law. 
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Mr.  Mcculloch.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  further  ccHxmient? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.   Mr.  speaker,  while 
I  would  be  the  last  to  condone  the  grant- 
ing of  an  exemption  to  an  applicant  that 
was  not  entitled  to  it,  I  would  be  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  urge  the  Commis- 
sioner to  refuse  an  application  by  an  or- 
ganization that  was  clearly  entitled  to 
the  exemption  under  the  law.     As  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  knows,  I  come 
from  a  small  community  and  there  we 
have  had  over  a  period  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, or  ever  since  this  law  was  passed 
public-spirited  citizens  who  have  from 
time  to  time  created  foundations.    The 
good  which  has  resulted  therefrom  has 
been  well  nigh  incalculable  in  that  small 
area   in   the  CJreat  Miami  VaUey      So 
I  would  not  ^ish  at  this  time  to  deny 
such  public-spirited  citizens   the  right 
to  make  an  application  for  and  be  grant- 
ed an  exemption  for  a  foundation  which 
was  conceived  and  organized  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.    EVINS.    Mr.    Speaker,   wiU    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  believe  the  genUeman 
would  also  agiee  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  as  would  I 
that  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  impede 
the  work  of  charitable  foundations  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  law 
as  intended.  However,  the  enormous 
growth  in  the  number  of  foundations  and 
the  tremendous  amounts  of  money  that 
have  been  put  into  them,  as  the  gentle- 
man's report  shows,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  engaged  in  business  operations. 
is  what  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
about  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  digging  into  all 
the  details  and  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  he  has  done  in  bringing  this  re- 
port to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  I 
certainly  concur  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment should  take  a  further  look  at  the 
gentleman's  report  and  give  us  some 
further  suggestions  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  action  he  has  taken 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  en- 
joyed a  great  deal  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  re- 
garding this  whole  problem  of  founda- 
tions and  his  statement  of  these  organ- 
izations that  are  unfairly  escaping  their 
just  share  of  the  tax  burden,  in  many 
cases.  I  should  like  to  say  this  on  be- 
half of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 
and  the  record  is  there  to  show  exactly 
what  their  requests  were  just  this  year. 
Because  of  my  own  particular  personal 
interest  in  this  situation  I  asked  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  at 
the  time  that  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  appropriation  bill  was  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  what  the  situation 
was.    The  Department  had  asked  for  a 
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substanUal  increase  in  personnel.     It  is 
my  belief  that  we  are  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish,  and  I  said  so  at  that 
tune,  in  cutUng  back  continually  on  ap- 
propriations to   the   Internal  Revenue 
Service  with  which  to  do  its  job  in  polic- 
ing such   organizations   as   the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  is  talking 
about  here.    I  certainly  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  in  the  Congress  have  an 
obhgation  and  a  responsibiUty,  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  permit  the  setting 
up  of  this  type  of  organization,  to  see  to 
it  that  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  are  given  suf- 
ficient people  and  money  to  do  the  polic- 
ing job  which  is  necessary,  which  is 
essential  in  this  field,  and  which,  unfor- 
tunately, they  have  been  unable  to  do 
not  because  they  have  not  requested  the 
people  to  do  it  and  the  money  to  do  it  in 
many  instances,  but  because  we  have 
denied  them  the  authority  to  hire  the 
personnel  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  the  outstand- 
ing work  he  has  done.   I  am  going  to  read 
with  considerable  interest  his  report  be- 
cause I  know  of  the  great  work  he  has 
done  in  this  field.     I  am  sympathetic 
with  it.    And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  close  with  this  one  further  comment, 
and  that  is  in  connection  with  the  com- 
ment  by    the    distinguished    gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCulloch  1  a  httle  bit 
ago.  that  high  taxes  had  caused  some  of 
these  families  and  groups  to  engage  in 
this  type  of  activity.    The  facts  are  that 
while  some  of  these  families  and  groupw 
who  are  ducking  in  many  cases,  and  in 
my  opinion  doing  it  illegally,  their  just 
share  of  the  tax  burden  continue  to  do 
so.  taxes  are  certainly  going  to  remain 
liigh.    Billions  upon  billions,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  unjustly  escaping  taxation  and 
continuing  to  flow  into  this  type  of  op- 
eration to  the  benefit  of  some  particular 
desire  of  some  of  these  groups  to  have 
other  people  beholden  to  them  because 
of  the  charity  and  other  work  which  they 
are  doing. 

I  am  not  against  the  charitable  work 
that  they  are  doing  but  when  they  begin 
to  carry  their  just  share  of  the  burden 
of  taxes,  then,  in  my  opinion,  we  might 
be  able  to  reduce  taxes  for  the  balance 
of  this  country.  We  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  there  would  not  be  a  neces- 
sity for  so  many  scholarships  and  so 
much  charitable  need. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.     Mr.  speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,   of  comse.  i  would 

be  forced  to  agree  with  the  comments 
of  my  good  friend  from  Cahfornia  where 
they  apply  to  people  who  improperly 
sought  to  create  a  great  public  image  or 
where  they  improperly  sought  to  evade 
taxes  or  where  they  were  remiss  in  their 
public  duties  or  responsibilities.  Since 
there  may  be  50,000  or  more  foundations 
in  this  country  I  run  the  risk  of  missing 
thousands  that  should  be  named.  I  am 
suie  those  who  read  know  the  great  good 
that  the  Sloan-Kettering  Foundation  has 
done  in  so  many  fields,  particularly  in 
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toe   field   of   cancer   research   and   its 
dreaded  effects. 

I  again  wish  to  refer  to  the  founda- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  my  home.    More 
Uian  half  a  century  a«o  the  Troy  Foun- 
dation was  cieated  in  Troy,  Ohio.   With- 
in a  year  or  two  a  citizen  of  Troy  left 
some  $300,000  to  that  foundaUon.    The 
foundation  is  administered  by  the  officials 
of  the  city  of  Troy.    Let  us  see  who  gets 
the  benefits  frMn  that  foundation-  Needy 
children  of  Troy;  the  Girl  Scouts;  the 
Boy  Scouts;  Lincoln  Community  Center- 
the  United  Givers  Fund;  the  Troy  Li- 
brary;  the  Stouder  Memorial  Hospital 
and  simUar  organizaUons  for  the  public 
good. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  of  us  who  have  spoken 
on  this  matter  be  clearly  placed  on  rec- 
ord as  understanding  the  excellent  pur- 
poses and  contributions  of  many  of  the 
foimdations  in  this  country  but  that,  I 
submit  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  is 
no  excuse  for  allowing  various  indiscre- 
tions and  violations  of  law  to  grow  up 
imder  the  protection  and  aura  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  good  which  has 
been  accomplished.  Unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, I  believe  the  inquiry  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  in  no  way  is  meant 
to  reflect  on  the  tremendous  good  which 
is  being  done  and  which  will  be  done  in 
the  future. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  really 
done  to  protect  their  good  name  for  fear 
that  the  whole  purpose  for  which  they 
are  established  will  be  tarnished  by  the 
few  who.  unfortunately,  take  advantage 
of  the  law  and  take  advantage  of  the 
laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  hke  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  particularly  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that 
I  am  not  against  these  foundations.  I 
agree  there  are  many  instances  where 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  am  cer- 
tainly one  who  is  favorably  impressed  by 
the  things  that  many  of  them  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  there  are  many  cases 
where  these  things  have  been  twisted 
and  distoi-ted  and  used  strictly  as  tax 
dodges,  and  this  is  one  that  I  am  so 
happy  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
digging  into  and  taking  this  opportunity 
to  spread  upon  the  Record  some  of  the 
problems  we  are  concerned  with  here. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  will  have  to  ask  my 
colleagues  not  to  ask  me  to  yield  for  the 
present  because  I  must  get  this  state- 
ment in  the  Record.    I  think  it  is  im- 
portant.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
special  order  following  my  special  order 
and  if  anyone  here  desires  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Speaker  to  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  after  I  have 
finished.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to 
him  for  that  purpose  because  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  deny  anj'body  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  anything  he  wants  to  re- 
garding this  subject. 
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Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Your  report  points  out 
that  the  amount  received  by  these  522 
tax  foundations  for  the  10-year  period 
was  16  percent  more  after  taxes  than  by 
50  of  the  largest  banks  In  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  statement  alone  is 
significant  of  the  growth  of  these 
foimdations. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
do  not  wish,  to  delay  the  gentleman  in 
his  excellent  report,  but  sometimes  a 
brief  discussion  points  up  the  facts.  As 
I  xmderstand  it,  form  990  is  not  open  to 
the  public,  and  form  990-A  is  open  to 
the  public.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  pointed  out,  could  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  require  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain form  or  is  the  foundatiod  given  the 
option  to  elect  which  one  it  wants  to  use? 
Certainly,  if  they  are  given  an  option 
they  are  going  to  file  the  form  that  is 
not  open  to  the  public  unless  there  is 
some  supervision  and  regulation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  not  given 
the  option.  They  just  assume  the  priv- 
ilege.          

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Does  tiie  Small 
Business  Committee  have  in  its  files  any 
information  on  the  charitable  and  edu- 
cational expenditures  of  those  founda- 
tions in  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  we  have.  It 
will  be  made  known  later,  any  informa- 
tion we  have  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  it  wlll  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  some  time  later? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  The  next  report 
we  will  have  is  on  the  assets  of  these 
foundations. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  The  reason  I  ask 
that  question  is  that  there  will  be  such 
great  interest  in  this  most  interesting 
report  of  the  chairman  that  the  public 
should  know  who  benefits  from  the  f  imds 
in  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  < 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  one 
of  the  examples  cited  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Paberge,  Inc.,  which  is  a  perfvune  im- 
porting concern.  This  perfume  com- 
pany owns  100  percent  of  the  stock  of 
the  foundation.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  or  has  his  committee  found  out 
what  charitable  activities  this  particular 
company  has  engaged  in? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  have  it  right 
here,  but  I  assure  the  gentleman  it  will 
be  placed  in  the  Record  in  the  future, 
if  we  have  it. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Wieboldt  Stores.  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  a  large  department  store 
and  they  own  96  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  the  Wieboldt  Foundation.    Has 


the  committee  found  out  what  chari- 
table activities  the  Wieboldt  Stores  )en- 
gage  in? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     That  will  be  placecji  in 

the  Record. 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  Ford  family  tpn- 
trols  both  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Of  course,  we  toUow 
that  the  Ford  Foundation  has  engiiged 
in  many  worthwhile  charitable  activities. 
but  the  fact  that  the  company  owns  100 
percent  of  the  foundation  certainly  is 
evidence  that  they  control  the  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir.  Iamnot$ure 
that  we  have  the  information,  but!  all 
the  information  we  have  will  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
information  about  the  Pew  Oil  Co.?  Bun 
Oil  Co.  owns  the  voting  stock  of  the  pew 
Memorial  Trust  of  Philadelphia.  What 
charitable  activities  have  they  engftged 
in? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Whatever  inforhia- 
tion  we  have  will  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  gentleman  wpuld 
agree  and,  I  assume,  the  gentleman's 
committee  would  agree  that  when  the 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment 
of  foundations,  it  did  not  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  these  tax-exempt 
foundations  to  go  into  the  lease-borrOwer 
venture  business. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  EVINS.    Or  racetrack  operations 
such  as  your  report  indicates  some  foun- 
dations are  presently  engaged  in. 
Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  right. 
Mr.    EVINS.      Mr.    Speaker,    will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVTNS.  it  is  well  known  and  rec- 
ognized that  some  utility  holding  Com- 
panies have  had  an  odious  image  iij  the 
minds  of  the  public,  but  are  we  devi^lop- 
ing  a  situation  now  where  foundations 
are  serving  the  same  purpose  asi  the 
previous  holding  companies?  In  Other 
words,  holding  companies  did  not  have 
a  good  image,  but  a  foundation  ifl  ac- 
cepted as  something  charitable  and  well 
worthwhile  when,  in  fact,  in  truth!  and 
in  reality  in  many  instances  theyt  are 
used  for  tax  avoidance  and  to  escape 
the  payment  of  taxes  into  the  Treasury. 
/  Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman's 
statement  is  certainly  worthy  of  icon- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  note  on  pafee  11 
of  the  statement  from  which  my  distin- 
guished colleague  is  reading  a  paragraph 
referring  to  the  Monarch  Tribune  Tool 
Foundation  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  Sidney  l(>eing 
located  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  I  know  the  Monarchi  Ma- 
chine Co.  and  most  of  the  officers  oif  the 
company  as  well.  I  have  talked  with 
one  on  the  phone  since  we  have  been 
discussing  this  matter  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon,  and  I  was  advised  that  total 
contributions  to  that  fimd  were  $1175- 


000.  In  1954  they  had  a  capital  loss  on 
their  transactions  of  $70.09.  In  1955 
they  had  a  capital  gain  of  $453.  In  1956 
they  had  a  minor  capital  loss.  In  1957 
they  had  a  capital  gain  of  $46.47.  All 
the  net  income  from  that  fund  goes 
for  public  charity,  and  if  there  be  no 
abuse  of  the  laws  by  foundations  any 
place  in  America  worse  than  in  Sidney, 
Ohio,  just  no  one  will  be  injured. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  record  clear  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  that  company  is 
located  and  operates  in  my  own  area. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  deny  the  statement  that  is  made 
here,  I  am  sure,  about  the  failure  to  file 
returns.  You  know,  the  law  requires 
these  things? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  That  statement  is 
true. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And.  we  are  just 
bringing  out  the  small  ones  as  well  as  the 
big  ones.  We  are  not  discriminating  be- 
tween the  two.  We  show  that  there  are 
violations  by  both  big  and  little.  On  bal- 
ance, it  seems  small. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  On  pages  12  and  13  of  the 
gentleman's  statement  he  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  Lillia  Babbitt  Hyde  Founda- 
tion and  indicates  a  tremendous  amount 
of  these  foundations  are  being  used  for 
trading  in  securities  and  dodging  the 
capital  gains  tax.  In  view  of  the  recent 
enormous  dis[>osal  qt  stocks  on  the  mar- 
ket in  blocks  and  the  heavy  trading  in 
stocks  in  the  securities  market.  I  would 
suggest  in  addition  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, that  the  gentleman's  report  should 
be  called  also  to  the  attention  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  This 
Commission  is  presently  investigating 
why  the  recent  break  in  the  stock  market 
and  what  effect  the  disposal  of  large 
blocks  of  shares  may  have  had  on  the 
market.  I  think  the  gentleman's  re- 
port may  well  be  of  interest  to  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Please  keep  in  mind 
that  this  report  involves  522  foundations 
out  of  over  45.000.  Even  the  Treasury 
Department  could  not  tell  us  how  many 
they  have.  We  just  do  not  know.  My 
guess  is  that  the  figure  is  jxjssibly  100.- 
000.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  we  had 
250,000.  and  I  doubt  that  the  Treasury 
Department  would.  I  do  not  know. 
They  do  not  know,  either.  It  just  shows 
that  it  has  been  handled  in  a  very  loose, 
careless  way,  and  something  should  be 
done  about  it.  This  involves  $7  billion 
when  only  1  percent  of  the  foundations 
have  been  scrutinized — $7  billion  tax 
exempt. 

Mr.  EVINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  view  of  the  needs  of  our 
Treasury  and  in  view  of  the  discussion 
of  possible  tax  legislation  at  this  time 
and  the  overall  conditions  of  the  econ- 
omy, I  think  the  gentleman  should  call 
his  report  to  the  attention  of  all  three 
of  the  enforcement  agencies  and  suggest 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
wo  have  heard  and  seen  repeated  attacks 
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upon  business.  These  attacks  have  not 
merely  taken  the  form  of  pointing  out 
abuses,  but  they  have  sought  to  chal- 
lenge the  very  existence  and  strength  of 
our  Nation's  free-enterprise  system.  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  these  attacks  and 
challenges  have  done  to  the  country's 
present-day  economic  climate. 

This  apparently  is  no  longer  adequate. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  a  condemnation 
of  the  many  TKorth  while  and  esteemed 
foundations  that  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country.  Admittedly, 
the  preliminary  report  that  has  been 
given  on  this  floor  speaks  in  terms  of 
questions  to  be  answered  and  issues  to 
be  resolved. 

Can  there  be  shown  where  one  word 
of  respect  or  appreciation  or  even  recog- 
nition of  an  honest  motive  has  been  ut- 
tered in  the  foimdations'  favor?  Tlie 
general  theme  of  the  report  was  in  an 
unfavorable  attitude  toward  the  many 
families  of  this  country  who  placed  their 
money  in  foundations  allegedly  in  order 
to  cheat  the  taxpayers,  avoid  taxes,  and 
retain  power.  Not  one  word  was  uttered 
concerning  the  humanitarian  interests 
and  charitable  intentions  of  these  fami- 
lies. Not  one  iota  of  recognition  has 
been  given  that  these  families,  having 
lived  well  by  this  country,  wished  to  con- 
tribute to  its  further  advancement. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  an  injustice. 

I.  for  one,  recognize  that  man  is  not 
infallible  nor  free  of  sin,  but  I  do  believe 
that  he  should  not  be  condemned  out  of 
hand.  In  the  case  of  the  foundations  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  majority  of 
them  have  been  established  by  men  and 
women  of  honor  in  order  to  render  hu- 
manitarian services  to  the  peoples  of  our 
Nation.  And,  until  the  record  has  been 
well  documented  otherwise,  I  consider  it 
a  great  disservice  to  present  the  unsup- 
portable  charges  being  made. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  all.  Not  only 
are  charges  made  without  support  and 
accusations  hurled  without  foundation, 
but  we  are  asked  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  the  tax-exempt  status  of  all  foimda- 
tions. The  imposition  of  a  moratorium 
is  the  harshest  sort  of  pimishment,  short 
of  total  prohibition,  that  could  be  recom- 
mended. When  it  is  realized  that  foun- 
dations attempt  to  support  and  advance 
every  type  of  worthwhile  human  en- 
deavor in  our  society — ^medicine,  sci- 
ence, the  arts,  economics,  social  reforms, 
and  many  others — a  curtailment  of  their 
tax-free  status  should  be  made  only  after 
the  most  exacting  deliberation.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  only  a  few 
short  years  ago,  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  led  the  way  in 
developing  a  vaccine  against  that  dread- 
ful disease.  The  F^rd  Foundation  has 
assisted  many  bright  but  needy  students 
to  engage  in  advanced  educational  stud- 
ies, including  Russian,  Chinese,  and 
Middle  Eastern,  which  are  vitally  re- 
quired today. 

It  seems  necessary  to  point  out  that 
there  are  over  45,000  foundations  operat- 
ing in  this  country  today.  This,  in  itself, 
seems  to  refute  the  notion  of  some  that 
power  is  being  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands.  The  total  receipts  of  the  522 
foundations  studied  thus  far  range  from 
a  few  himdred  thousand  dollars  to  a  few 
million  dollars,  with  the  average  falling 


somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  few 
million  dollars.  Certainly,  from  theae 
facts  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  undue 
concentration  exists. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  also  that 
the  number  of  foundations  in  existence 
has  risen  from  approximately  13,000  in 
1951  to  over  45.000  in  I960.  In  addiUon. 
the  aimual  receipts  have  increased  from 
$533  miUion  in  1951  to  $1  bilUon  in  1960. 
There  would  seem  ample  explanation, 
both  from  a  fiscal  and  monetary  stand- 
p>oint.  why  accumulations  have  increased 
over  this  10-year  period — explanations 
which  negate  a  theory  of  premeditated 
abuse  of  power. 

A  charge  has  been  made  that  106  of 
the  522  foundations  surveyed  owned  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  a  par- 
ticular corporation  and  that  this  con- 
clusively proves  that  concentration  is 
rampant.  I  am  compelled  to  express 
amazement,  not  at  the  large  number  of 
foundations  owning  these  percentages  of 
stock,  but  at  the  relatively  low  ratio  of 
those  who  do.  The  initial  financing  of 
a  foundation,  whether  done  by  an  in- 
dividual or  corporation,  is  generally  ac- 
complished through  the  donation  of 
stock,  usually  of  one  corporation.  There 
is  nothing  sinister  about  a  practice  of 
this  nature. 

Another  charge  has  been  made  that 
foundation  enterprises  purposefully  op- 
erate at  a  loss  in  order  to  drive  out  com- 
peting businesses.  There  is  no  e\idence 
of  this.  I  may  say,  however,  that  most 
foundations  do  not  own  sufficient  stock 
in  any  one  corporation  to  impose  such 
business  practices.  In  those  that  do, 
however,  such  as  the  Ford  Foundation, 
there  is  every  indication  that  the 
trustees  and  officers  would  last  but  a 
short  time  if  they  sought  to  compel  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  to  sell  automobiles  at  a 
loss. 

There  is  little  or  no  evidence  which 
has  been  offered  to  support  the  charges 
of  concentration  and  unfair  competition 
among  foundations.  The  tax  exemption 
granted  foundations  has  more  than  jus- 
tified itself  in  recent  years  through  the 
benefits  afforded  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try. If  large  business  is  continually  at- 
tacked and  harassed  today,  the  result 
will  be  Government  ownership  and  con- 
trol— certainly  no  benefit  to  the  small 
businessman.  And  if  foundations  are 
now  to  be  condemned  and  undermined, 
the  result  will  be  governmental  succes- 
sion— certainly  no  benefit  to  the  citizens 
of  the  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  investigation 
will  not  proceed  in  an  arbitrary  or  puni- 
tive fashion.  If  there  is  proven  wrong- 
doing, then  the  culprits  should  be  pun- 
ished. 


OUR  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM, HEADLINES  VERSUS  FACTS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Schwengel]  .  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing  our    consideration   of   Federal   aid 


highway  legislation,  my  attention  was 
called  to  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
June  issue  of  Right  of  Way  magazine. 
"Our  Interstate  Highway  Program, 
Headlines  Versus  Pacts." 

This  editorial  agrees  with  many  of  the 
same  things  which  I  have  been  saying 
as  a  member  of  the  Si>ecial  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram. In  fact,  I  emphasized  many  of 
these  same  points  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Honorable 
John  Blatnik.  before  the  Easter  recess. 
In  this  letter  I  reviewed  my  proposal  for 
an  on-the-spot  congressional  Inspection 
^team  which  would  travel  to  the  different 
States  and  make  firsthand  inspections 
of  the  many  interstate  highway  projects. 
These  inspections  would  not  only  help 
us  ferret  out  wrong-doing,  but  would  also 
permit  us  to  see  if  wrong-doing  which 
we  have  already  extx>sed  is  being  prop- 
erly corrected. 

In  my  letter  I  also  said : 

This  would  alao  serve  to  point  up  some  of 
the  outstanding  work  that  has  been  and  Is 
being  done  by  the  various  highway  depart- 
ments and  by  the  honest,  progressive,  and 
forward-looking  contractors.  We  may  find 
that  this  kind  of  policy  investigation  could 
save  many  millions.  If  not  bllUons.  of  dollars. 

It  Is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
until  we  follow  this  type  of  suggestion, 
we  will  not  be  serving  the  public  inter- 
est as  we  are  obligated  to  do.  I  urge  the 
chairman  of  the  special  subcommittee 
to  give  heed  to  this  editorial  and  to  also 
give  further  consideration  to  the  con- 
tents of  my  letter  so  that  we  will  not  only 
uncover  and  expose  graft  and  corruption 
more  effectively,  but  we  will  also  be  in  a 
position  to  recognize  and  appraise  the 
much  good  work  which  is  being  carried 
out  in  many  of  the  States  with  req^ect 
to  the  completion  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
the  editorial  follows: 

OuK  Interstate  Hichwat  Pbogbam:  Head- 
lines Versus  Facts 

We  have  waited  patiently  for  our  top  high- 
way administrators  and  the  civil  engineering 
profession  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
majority  of  SUte  highway  organizations 
within  the  United  States  which  have  main- 
tained and  established  professionally  com- 
petent, efficient,  and  ethical  organizations. 
Surely,  they  are  entitled  to  a  sound  defense. 

Unfortunately,  however,  and  with  rare 
exceptions,  cert&ln  of  the  exposures  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Program,  of  the  Houae  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik.  as  chair- 
man, have  brought  about  headlines  in  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  magazines  of  nation- 
wide circulation. 

We  do  not  for  I  minute  question  the  abil- 
ity and  integrity,  nor  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose of  this  special  investigating  committee. 
Their  desire  to  render  constructive  service 
to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  our  Hatlon 
is  conunendable  but  we  know  that  the  head- 
lines publicizing  what  are  purported  to  be 
quotes  from  the  members  of  the  Blatnik 
committee  and  their  staff  have  substan- 
tially lowered  the  morale  of  the  members  of 
the  majority  of  the  State  highway  right-of- 
way  organizations  who  are  competent,  effl- 
clent.  and  honest  workmen.  Perhaps  this 
condition  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
this  Important  congressional  comxoittec  has 
concentrated  on  those  several  States  where 
there  has  been  a  breakdown  in  malntraianee 
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of  tbe  ethics  of  the  engineering  or  right-of- 
way  prctfewlon.  cr  thoee  limited  cases  where 
there  has  heen  plain  dishonesty. 

jjtt  us  review  a  few  of  the  glaring  and 
sensational  headlines  that  have  appeared  in 
magazines  and  In  nationwide  news  service 
releases:  ^JF 

"OVM    CUAT    BIG    HIGHWAT    StTNGLB 

"Haste,  waste,  mismanagement  and  out- 
right graft  are  making  a  multlbllllon-dollar 
rathole  out  of  the  Federal  highway  program. 
K  you  want  honest  value  for  your  tax  dollars 
that  are  going  into  this  40,000  mile  muddle, 
now  is  the  time  to  make  yourself  heard." 

"THX  CBEAT   HIGHWAT   BOBBEBT 

"Graft  in  the  ntfw  road  program  is  steal- 
ing your  money,  and  may  endanger  your 
Ufe. 

"Investigators  are  finding  graft  and  fraud, 
thievery  and  bribery  around  every  curve. 
They  are  learning  that  the  broad  new  high- 
ways are  paved  with  waste,  inefficiency  and 
boondoggling. 

"More  pathetically,  they  are  discovering 
that  many  property  owners  have  been  cruelly 
victimized  and  virtually  robbed  of  their 
homes  by  ruthless  and  unfair  condemnation 
procedures." 

■y  A  House  investigator  claims:  "Half  the 
country's  State  highway  officials  ought  to 
be  in  jail.  They  have  pocketed  bribes, 
winked  at  shoddy  work  and  thiunbed  their 
noses  at  the  taxpayers  in  appalling  fashion." 

Counsel  for  the  Blatnlk  conunittee  adds: 
"Throw  a  dart  at  a  map  of  the  United 
States.  Wherever  it  sticks,  we  can  And 
something  wrong  with  the  new  hlghwa3r8." 

From  the  dally  press:  "Waste,  bribery 
probed";  "Scandals  Hit  U.S.  Road  Program": 
"U.8.  Highway  Program  Travels  Past  Ex- 
pressway to  Corruption." 

By  this  sort  of  innuendo,  the  public  can 
quite  well  assume  that  then  is  incom- 
petency, Inefficiency,  or  downright  dishon- 
esty which  has  been  uncovered  in  every 
State.  Possibly,  there  has  been,  and  perhaps 
Justifiably  so,  criticism  of  the  right-of-way 
valuation  procedures  carried  on  by  inde- 
pendent appraisers  and,  in  several  cases,  con- 
siderable criticism  of  the  competency  of 
rljght-of-way  personnel  over  tbe  dociunentary 
records  prepared  of  the  right-of-way  proceed- 
ings and  other  Important  papers  of  com- 
pleted transactions. 

We  find  that  the  hearings  of  this  con- 
gressional conunittee  have  expos^  broad 
violations  of  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  engi- 
neering profession  in  New  Mexico,  Oldahoma, 
and  Florida,  with  the  criminal  Indictment  of 
one  engineer  in  Oklahoma  and  serious  im- 
plications relative  to  one  or  two  In  New 
Mexico  and  several  engineers  In  Florida. 

With  regard  to  the  right-of-way  side  of  the 
picture,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  due 
to  very  low  salary  ranges,  thoroughly  trained, 
competent,  and  experienced  professional 
right-of-way  acquisition  specialists  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  in  some  States.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  right-of-way  per- 
sonnel in  some  of  the  States  have  been  em- 
ployed strictly  on  the  basis  of  political 
patronage  and  the  fulfillment  of  political  ob- 
ligations rather  than  having  been  employed 
on  the  basis  of  competence^  efficiency,  and 
experience. 

Certainly,  no  citizen  in  his  right  mind 
could  or  would  attempt  to  condone  some  of 
the  inefficient  right-of-way  operations  that 
were  exposed  In  connection  with  the  Florida 
investigation,  or  the  sickening  situation  that 
has  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  where  three  or  four 
of  the  right-of-way  employees,  notwithstand- 
ing a  merit  system  requiring  civil  service 
examinations  to  qualify  for  the  position  they 
have  filled,  have  been  carried  on  the  payroll 
of  the  State  for  9  to  13  years  on  consecutive, 
temporary  appointments.  These  are  the  in- 
dividuals from  within  the  Massachusetts 
State  Highway   Right   of   Way   Department, 


along  with  three  or  four  independeafc  ap- 
praisers, three  or  fovir  members  of  tlije  bar 
in  private  practice,  and  two  or  three  highway 
officials  who  stand  indicted  on  crlpiinal 
counts. 

We  firmly  believe  that  when  temptation 
is  permitted  to  fall  into  the  path  oj  em- 
ployees, beca\ise  of  weak  policies  and  pro- 
cedures within  a  State  organization,,  that 
Inadequate  training  and  experience  ptaas  the 
lack  of  proper  policies  and  procedures  treate 
the  underlying  reasons  for  these  irragular- 
itles.  The  blame  for  this  type  of  situation 
must  be  placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  top  administrative  officers  of  the|hlgh- 
way  department. 

It  is  equally  as  important  that  top  high- 
way administrative  officials  recognlz©  that 
"haste  makes  waste"  and  face  up  tjo  the 
fact  that,  in  fairness  to  affected  pt<)perty 
owners,  it  is  vitally  important  to  pffiperly 
coordinate  the  overall  highway  cottptruc- 
tion  program  to  the  end  that  adiiquate 
leadtime  is  allowed  for  the  right -<^f -way 
acquisition  function  so  that  proper  consid- 
eration is  afforded  every  tenant  in  i^osses- 
slon  of  affected  properties.  Our  chlel  high- 
way administrative  officers  must  quit  hiding 
l>ehind  their  "legal  rights"  to  dl^^sess 
tenants  in  possession  forthwith,  und^r  this 
legal  right  of  immediate  poesesslfjn  of 
required  right-of-way  so  that  constriction 
operations  may  be  carried  on.  The  taxpayers 
of  our  Nation  are  entitled  to  this  consid- 
eration. 

While  this  is  a  painful  situation  tbr  the 
honest,  competent,  and  efficient  emttloyees 
in  the  highway  engineering  and  ri^ht-of- 
way  professions,  and  while  not  one  of  us 
would  attempt  to  condone  this  situation,  we 
should  urge  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  to 
also  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  plctture: 

We  plead  with  the  members  of  the  Blatnlk 
committee  to  carry  on  investigations  In 
those  States  where  highway  departments 
are  operated  in  true  competency  and  effi- 
ciency, where  proper  consideration  ^n  the 
right-of-way  function  is  extended  to  cjlilzens 
of  our  country  who  are  affected  by  %\\e  Im- 
provement, and  where,  through  sound 
policies  and  procedures,  there  Is  no  shade  of 
suspicion  of  Incompetency,  inefficiency,  or 
dishonesty,  giving  equal  publicity  to  these 
findings. 

The  Federal  interstate  highway  coo&struc- 
tion  program  is  the  largest,  single  puUlic  Im- 
provement program  In  the  history  of  i^an. 

Immediately  upon  enactment  of  tlje  Fed- 
eral Interstate  Highway  Act  by  tljf  Con- 
gress in  1956,  maximum  pressure  Was  ex- 
erted on  the  State  highway  departjmcnts, 
from  all  political  and  civic  dlrectl<)ns,  to 
get  construction  moving  full  speed  ahead. 

Some  of  the  highway  departments  Old  not 
have  sufficient  trained  and  experlenctd  engi- 
neering and  right-of-way  personnel  ftnd  the 
required,  established  policies  and  procedures 
to  meet  the  impact  of  this  heavy  Increase 
In  workload. 

Legal  and  political  practices  in  som^  .Stales 
prevented  highway  administrative  officers 
from  recruiting  the  necessary  addltloh^l  <^^- 
gineering  and  right-of-way  personnel  1t>ecause 
of  their  inability  to  offer  salaries  comparable 
to  those  paid  In  other  States  and  In  private 
enterprise,  with  the  result  that  trained, 
experienced,  and  competent  professional  en- 
gineering and  right-of-way  personnel  could 
not  be  secured.  Therefore,  those  ai^minis- 
trators  had  to  accept  the  help  thert  could 
get.  (In  this  day  and  age,  yovi  do  pot  get 
anything  you  are  not  willing  to  pay  for.) 

The  Federal  Highway  Administrator  and 
his  aids  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  American  Association  of  Stat*  High- 
way Officials  and  the  American  Rightnof-Way 
Association  are  fully  cooperating  in  lan  all- 
out  program  to  assist  all  State  highway 
organizations  to  secure  trained,  experienced. 
and  competent  engineering  and  rlght+of-way 
manpower.  State  highway  administrators 
want  to  est.ibllsh   sound,  safe,   and   pjfactical 


policies  and  procedures  and  to  provide  for 
educational  intralning  programs  for  en- 
gineering and  right-of-way  personnel  to  the 
end  that  the  overall  highway  construction 
program  in  every  one  of  the  States  can  be 
carried  on  in  an  efficient  manner.  All  high- 
way construction  programs  should  allow  for 
ample  leadtime  for  the  right-of-way 
acquisition  function,  thereby  eliminating, 
insofar  as  possible,  any  lack  of  consideration 
or  Inconvenience  to  affected  tenants  in 
possession. 

We  concede  that  corrective  measures, 
competent  staffing  and  sound  pwlicles  and 
procedures  are  critically  needed  in  several 
of  the  State  highway  organizations.  We 
also  believe  that  the  law  of  averages  proves 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  Interstate  highway 
construction  program  is  being  carried  on 
by  honest  and  sincere  employees  of  the 
State  highway  departments,  the  highway 
construction  fraternity,  the  equipment  and 
the  material  people. 

We  respectfully  refer  to  the  statement  of 
the  Honorable  George  H.  Faijx)N,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"The  national  highway  program  is  being 
built  on  a  high  plane  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  of  shady  dealings,  shoddy  work- 
manship and  slipshod  inspection  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule." 

We  believe  that  with  the  assistance  of  the 
national  real  estate  appraisal  organizations. 
we  can  Improve  the  right-of-way  valuation 
functions  by  Independent  right-of-way  valu- 
ation experts  to  the  end  that  the  mo«t  com- 
petent Independent  appraisers  are  assigned 
this  function  in  all  of  the  States,  and  that 
the  practice  of  employing  real  estate  ap- 
praisers for  the  right-of-way  valuation  func- 
tion, on  a  political  patronage  basis,  can  be 
eliminated. 

Our  experience,  over  40  years  of  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  highway  engineering  frater- 
nity, convinces  us  that  our  highway  engineers 
and  our  professional  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion experts  are.  collectively,  as  sincere, 
honest,  and  conscientious  a  group  of  pro- 
fessional men  as  can  be  found  in  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  so  long  as  we  are  Involved 
with  the  competency,  efficiency,  and  integ- 
rity of  human  beings,  we  must  always  be  on 
our  guard  aigainst  the  weakling  who  suc- 
cumbs to  temptation.  We  must  take  every 
possible  step  available  to  us  to  control  dis- 
honesty and  be  ready  and  willing  to  expose 
the  offenders. 

We  should  remember  that  our  national 
banks  and  the  employees  of  these  insUtu- 
tlons  are  under  extremely  tight,  competent 
Federal  supervision  and  yet,  a  very  few  of 
the  over  2  million  human  beings  employed 
In  our  financial  Institutions  succumb  to 
temptation.  The  percentage  of  national 
bank  employees  who  are  accused  of  dishonest 
acts  Is  much  higher  than  the  percentage  of 
those  Involved  in  the  highway  construction 
program  who  have  been  accused.  We  do 
not  rush  down  to  the  bank  and  withdraw 
our  deposits  because  of  these  occasional 
dishonest   acts  of  bank  employees. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  approximately 
250.000  State  highway  employees  In  the  50 
States  and  that  there  are  close  to  a  total  of 
2 'a  million  people  employed  In  the  entire 
highway  construction  program:  that  there 
are  24  million  citizens  In  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon; that  the  State  of  Oregon  has  one  of 
the  lowest  crime  rates  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

There  are  1.876  convicted  felons  in  the 
two  Oregon  State  penitentiaries  at  Salem. 
From  Information  available  to  us,  some  24 
people  Involved  in  the  overall  highway  con- 
struction program  have  been  convicted  or 
stand  indicted  for  criminal  actions  since 
the  inception  of  the  expanded  Federal  high- 
way construction  program  in   1956. 

We  dare  not  stand  on  this  record.  We, 
In  the  right-of-way  profession,  must  fulfill 
our   obligations    to   our   profession    and    our 


country  by  taking  every  step  humanly  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  incompetency,  Inefllciency, 
and.  above  all,  even  a  shade  of  dishonesty 
in  the  nationwide  State  highway  right-of- 
way  acquisition  program. 

The  American  RIght-of-Way  Association, 
;ts  a  nonprofit  ;ind  nonpolltlcal.  professional, 
educational  orjjanlzatlon,  together  with  the 
many  other  honorable  attributes  of  Its  code 
of  ethljs,  continuously  seeks  to  render  con- 
structive public  service  at  local.  State,  or 
National  levels 

It  Is  on  this  tasls  that  the  American  RIght- 
of-Way  Association  pledges  Its  wholehearted 
support  to  asElst  State  highway  organiza- 
tions In  develof.lng  sound  and  practical  right- 
of-way  acqulslUon  procedures;  to  further 
assist  State  highway  right-of-way  organiza- 
tions in  deve: oping  a  sound  educational 
intralning  prof^am  for  the  benefit  of  the 
presently  employed  right-of-way  staff  and, 
equally  as  Imjwrtant.  to  properly  educate 
and  assist  In  guiding  the  training  of  new 
employees  who  are  brought  Into  the  right- 
of-way  organli-atlon,  providing  the  States 
that  need  help  will,  at  the  administrative 
level,  adopt  a  policy  of  employing  right-of- 
way  personnel  on  the  basis  of  competency, 
efficiency,  and  Integrity  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  political  patronage. 

We  cannot  end  will  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, attempt  to  condone  incompe- 
tency and  inefficiency  and  our  association, 
under  its  code  of  ethics,  must  condemn 
those  misguided  individuals  who  in  their 
highway  rJght-of-wuy  acquisition  functions 
have  committed  dishonest  acts  for  which 
they  have  been  indicted  and  wlU  be  tried 
under  the  laws  of  our  Nation.  While  otir 
symfiathles  go  to  the  families  of  these  indi- 
viduals, we  must  stand  on  the  principle  that 
the  moet  sacred  trust  that  can  be  Imposed 
upon  a  man  U  the  trust  of  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  that  such  individuals  will,  above 
all  other  factors,  operate  with  maximum  In- 
tegrity. We  cannot  too  strongly  condemn 
a  public  employee  who  has  accepted  this 
trust  and  has  been  found  wanting. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  the  haste  to 
get  the  huge  Federal  interstate  highway  con- 
BUuctlon  program  underway,  there  has  been 
some  incompetency  and  inefficiency.  There 
has  been  some  dishonesty.  AH  of  us  should 
remember  that  a  few  bad  apples  do  not 
destroy  the  entire  barrel. 


OUR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  jHX)  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
certainly  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
average  citizen  is  completely  confused 
over  the  inconsistent  and  weird  pwlicies 
which  seem  to  govern  our  foreign  affairs. 

For  example,  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
completely  disregarding  the  obvious  sen- 
timent in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
has  produced  a  weakened,  watered-down 
language  dealing  with  aid  to  Communist 
coimtries;  similarly  weak,  watered- 
down  language  in  dealing  with  expropri- 
ation, and  permits  unrestricted  aid  to 
India  and  other  neutrals  whose  position 
on  major  issues  Is  often  deliberately 
anti-United  States. 

Then  to  compound  the  inconsisten- 
cies, which  are  becoming  increasingly 
questioned  by  the  public,  we  find  in  the 


case  of  Peru  and  other  Latin  American 
countries,  immediate  violent  reaction 
from  our  SUte  Department  and  admin- 
istration officials,  and  the  President, 
whenever  an  internal  governmental 
crisis  develops.  This  interest  and 
eagerness  to  second  guess  and  criticize 
any  and  all  Latin  American  develop- 
ments is  not  the  policy  that  is  followed 
in  dealing  with  Eastern  European  lands 
which,  under  Communist  domination, 
have  perpetual  crises.  The  silence  over 
internal  problems  in  Albania,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  other  lands  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  our  untimely  meddling  in  Latin 
America. 

My  suggestion,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we 
reverse  these  contradictory  policies  and 
stress  all  Communist  internal  abuses 
that  the  Eastern  European  dictators 
perpetuate  upon  their  people  by  em- 
phasizing our  interest  in  the  restitution 
of  freedom  to  those  lands  and  to  the  peo- 
ples within  the  Soviet  Union  proper.  In 
turn,  we  ought  to  at  least  wait  for  de- 
velopments in  the  periodic  upheavals  in 
Latin  American  countries  until  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  clear,  and  our  com- 
ments could  not  be  interpreted  as  direct 
meddling  in  those  lands. 

The  inconsistencies  continue  when  we 
find  aid  to  Communist  countries  with- 
out any  strings  attached,  without  any 
suggestion  to  the  Communist  govern- 
ment that  it  abandon  its  tyrannical 
poUce-state  tactics,  and  restore  personal 
independence  and  liberties  to  its  people. 
However,  the  slightest  development  in 
Latin  American  countries  produces  an 
immediate  State  E>epartment  tirade, 
claiming  another  setback  for  democracy, 
along  with  an  immediate  threat  to  with- 
hold Alliance  for  Progress  funds. 

If  it  is  logical  to  demand  certain  pre- 
liminary conditions  before  the  granting 
of  aid  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
then  it  is  equally  consistent  to  demand 
certain  preliminary  conditions  from  all 
countries  receiving  aid,  including 
neutrals  and  Communists. 

In  dealing  with  left-leaning  neutral- 
ists and  outright  Communist  countries, 
the  preliminary  condition  should  consist 
of  their  abandoning  all  pro- Soviet  for- 
eign pobcy  position,  and  instituting  in- 
ternal reforms  that  will  bring  freedom  to 
the  citizens  in  those  countries,  rather 
than  to  blindly  perpetuate  their  socialis- 
tic or  totalitarian  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  public,  are 
a^ing  too  much  to  expect  logic  and  ele- 
mentary commonsense  from  our  State 
Department  policymakers,  but  we  have 
for  too  long  tolerated  these  unfortunate 
inconsistencies,  which  have  become 
greater  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is  crying  for 
political  leadership  and  only  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  provide  it.  This 
leadership  has  been  lacking  on  our  part, 
and  can  only  be  provided  with  a  basic 
about-face  in  the  administration's  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy. 


UNPAID    U.S.    ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  LIBONATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonaganI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker^my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  Thorhas  J.  Hamilton,  entitled  "U.N. 
Crisis  on  Debt  Hinges  on  Ruling  by 
World  Court,"  which  appeared  in  the 
July  16  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

To  an  extent.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  right. 
I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  the  World 
Court  last  Friday  handed  down  a  deci- 
sion which  should  be  of  considerable  help 
to  the  United  Nations  in  straightening 
out  its  financial  affairs.  By  stating  that 
special  U.N.  assessments  come  within  the 
penalty  provision  of  Article  19  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  the  World  Court  gave  the  United 
Nations  what  may  prove  to  be  an  effec- 
tive weapon  for  collecting  arrearages. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hamilton's 
story  contains  a  number  of  inaccuracies 
and.  judging  from  the  reaction  it  has 
produced,  it  has  left  many  readers  with 
erroneous  impressions  about  the  status 
of  unpaid  U.N.  assessments.  For  this 
reason,  under  permission  previously 
granted.  I  am  placing  Mr.  Hamilton's 
story  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  It. 

UK.  Ckisis  on  Debt  Hincks  on  Rm.ii«G  bt 
WoRLj>  Court — Decision  Due  This  Wkxk 
ON  WHirrHEs  Balking  Nations  Most  Pat 
Assessments 

(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

UNn-ED  Nations,  N.Y.,  July  16. — The  Inter- 
natlonfd  Court  of  Justice  is  expected  to 
hand  down  this  week  an  opinion  with  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  futtire  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  question  befcre  the  Court  is  a  tech- 
nical one — whether  the  assessmenu  for  the 
United  Nations  Congo  Force  and  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  in  Egypt  consti- 
tute "expenses  of  the  organization"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  charter. 

However,  the  decision  will  have  wider 
ramifications  in  view  of  the  financial  crisis 
produced  by  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
France  and  other  members  to  p*y  their  as- 
sessments for  the  Congo  force,  which  costs 
1120  million  a  year. 

This  crisis  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
accompan3ring  failure  of  many  memb«w.  In- 
cluding the  Arab  countries,  to  pay  for  their 
share  of  the  Emergency  F<M-ce,  the  annual 
cost  of  which  is  919,500,000. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  IN  QUESTION 

Under  the  charter,  a  member  nation  that 
is  more  than  2  years  in  arrears  on  its 
assessments  for  "the  expenses  of  the  organi- 
zation" loses  its  right  to  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly.  Expenses  of  both  tbe  Congo 
force  and  the  Emergency  Force,  however,  are 
met  from  special  accounts,  not  from  the 
regular  United  Nations  budget. 

Until  now  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
deny  voting  rights  to  those  who  have  failed 
to  pay  these  assessments. 

The  way  will  be  opened  for  such  action 
if  the  World  Court  agrees  with  the  United 
States  and  some  other  members  and  holds 
that  assessments  for  the  Congo  force  and 
the  Emergency  Force  are  on  the  same  man- 
datory basis  as  those  for  the  regular  budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Nations 
financial  position  will  become  very  difficult 
if  the  Court  agrees  with  the  Soviet  position 
that  payment  of  such  assessments  is  volun- 
tary. 

A  compilation  by  the  New  York  Times, 
based  on  United  Nations  reports  on  payments 
through  June  30,  show  that   18  of  the  104 
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members  have  jmld  all  their  assessments  for 
the  regular  budget,  the  Congo  force,  and  the 
BuMrgency  Foro. 

Tboae  are  BntSBa.  CamcfrooB,  Canada,  the 
Central  African  Republic,  Oeylon.  Cyprus, 
Denmark,  Finland.  Iceland.  Ireland.  iTory 
Coast,  Uberla.  the  NetherlazMia.  New  2Sea- 
land,  Norway.  Sweden.  Tunisia,  and  Turkey. 
Of  these,  only  Canada.  Sweden,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands are  assessed  as  much  as  1  percent  of 
United  Nations  exjMDdltures. 

The  Soviet  TTnlon,  together  with  the 
Ukraine  and  Byelomasia,  which  hare  srp- 
armte  membetahlp  although  they  are  p«rt  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  largest  debtor.  As 
of  June  30  the  three  owed  the  United  Na- 
tions a  total  of  $65,306,699  on  the  regular 
budget,  the  Congo  force,  and  the  Emergency 
Force. 

Since  then,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
paid  part  of  Its  assessments  for  the  1962 
budget,  reducing  total  indebtedness  to  about 
960  mnuon. 

The  United  States  is  the  second  largest 
debtor,  dnce  Congrear does  not  provide  the 
money  for  the  calenrtar  year  until  after  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  As  of  June  30, 
the  United  States  owed  952.356.279.  This 
was  reduced  a  few  days  ago  to  about  983 
minion  by  the  payment  of  an  installment  on 
the  regular  budget. 

The  next  htrgeat  debtors  are:  Nationalist 
China,  915,866,355;  France,  914,196,015;  Brit- 


ain, 95,459,877.50.  France,  however.  hKs  paid 
her  entire  assessments  for  the  regular  budget 
and  for  the  Emergency  Force.  Brltailn  has 
paid  her  mtlre  assessment  for  the  KmQrgency 
Force  and  owes  a  little  more  than  $1  tnllllon 
on  the  regular  budget. 

As  these  payments  indicate,  tbet0  have 
been  no  difficulties  about  collecting  iassess- 
ments  on  the  regular  budget.  The  United 
Nations  collected  99.99  percent  of  assess- 
ments for  the  1959  budget,  9958  percent  for 
I960,  and  92.68  for  1961. 

BONDS   TO  COVER   DEnCITS 

However,  arrears  on  the  Emergency  Force, 
which  was  established  in  1956,  now  total 
more  than  $25  million.  Arrears  on  the  Congo 
force,  which  is  2  years  old,  total  molte  than 
9116  mlUion. 

These  deficits  will  absorb  most  of  ft»e  $175 
million  in  bonds  that  the  United  Natit»n8  ex- 
pects to  sell  out  of  an  authorized  l^sue  of 
9200  million.  In  addition,  the  0«:n«ral  As- 
sembly still  has  to  vote  assessments  ITor  the 
Congo  force  and  the  Eimergency  Fofce  lor 
the  period  that  began  July  1. 

If  the  World  Court  put  assefi&ments  for  the 
two  forces  on  the  same  basis  as  thjose  for 
the  regular  budget,  a  further  complication 
would  ulse. 

The  United  States,  to  Induce  the  ^Jeneral 
Assembly  to  impose  Itsaesaments  l^or  the 
Congo  force  and  the  Emergency  Force^  agreed 
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last  year  to  pay  either  50  or  80  percent  (de- 
pending on  a  member's  financial  position)  of 
the  assessments  of  most  members. 

Thus  the  United  States,  In  addition  to  Its 
assessment  of  $25,616,000  for  this  yetir's  ex- 
penses of  the  Congo  force,  pledged  911.400,800 
to  reduce  payment  by  other  members. 

If  assessments  for  the  two  forces  are 
merged  with  those  for  the  regular  budget,  the 
question  will  arise  whether  the  United  States 
will  make  a  similar  extra  donation.  The 
same  problem  exists  with  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  principal  on  the  United  Nations 
bonds. 

Of  tlie  104  U 24^.  members,  the  following.  In 
addition  to  the  United  States,  have  not  bene- 
fited from  the  extra  U.S.  contributions  this 
year:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Byelorus- 
sia, Canada,  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark.  Fin- 
land. Prance,  Hungary,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Rumania.  South 
Africa.  Sweden,  the  Ukraine,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Britain. 


VttrAiD  U Jf.  AasBssMEirrs 

UNrrxD  Nations.  N.Y.,  July  IS. — ^The  fol- 
lowing table  shovrlng  the  extent  member  na- 
tions are  behind  In  paying  their  asaeesments 
for  the  regular  United  Nations  budget  and 
the  Congo  and  Middle  East  operations  was 
prepared  from  data  In  the  United  Nations 
statement  on  collection  of  contributions  as 
of  June  30: 
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14.321  00:  777.00)        49,  MX  00 

Ma,477.«M      auotiow  i.3«a,no.i>i 

nsz,  7f>2. 00  14. 218. 288.  m,56,  040. 226.  (O 
771.4H3.90       897, 164.  on  1.  638. 647.  00 
71,  ll&OOJ       154,307.42 


37, 5«5.  60 


Mi,  206.  ( 


2a.4Cu.0O 
l.S.  386.  50 


.04 
.11 

.K 

.3Hj 


1,  XV>,  928.  38   4, 237,  317.  OO    1,  700,  MM.  00" 

242,r>7L96|      266,119.00, 
*  23, 617. 329. 00  2.',  616, 000.  OO'  3, 


2.ft4a00,       li4,661.(0 
4, 983.  Oq!        20, 309.  .V) 


26,744.00 

126,665.00 

336,063.01) 

71.4.'i9(iO 

129, 846. 00 


M.  462. 60 

70. 333. 00 

302.91600 
33.  fim.  no 

290.366.00 


317.  400.  00 

121.960.00 

3. 745. 00 

24.983.00 

56. 104.  0(1 

34.  KM  m 

7.  •15.00 


7, 273,  349.  3S 

921.190.96 

52, 3M.  279. 0(1 

69, 041.  (10 

2aa97ao)) 

605. 063.  )K) 
19»,  2S1  no 
4M^  219.(10 


I  New  members  in  recent  yean  have  been  assicned  a  perrontafw  of  this  badtcf4  with- 
ont  modUytaff  tbe  petWBtases  prpTioosfy  Msigned  to  other  countries.  Thus,  the 
t(>t»l  peroentt^  is  now  more  than  100  percent. 

*  V'oinntarT  coattthntk—  by  variooa  nations,  ainlnly  the  United  StatM.  have 
reduced  tbe  aiaomUs  payable  to  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  operation  by  all  nations 
exrept  Aintrali^  Austria,  Bdglam,  Britain,  Byelorutsila,  Canada.  Ceecbodovakln. 
IVnmark,  Finland,  Tmce,  Hangar;'.  Italy,  Maarltanl.i,  Mongolia,  tbe  Netberlands, 
Ni'w  Zealand.  Norway,  Rumania.  Sierra  I>eone,  South  Africa,  the  Soylet  Union. 
SHL'dcn,  Syria,  Tanganyika,  Ukraine  and  the  United  States. 


>  TbeM  cooBttieK  were  a'lmittnl  to  the  Uiiitr<i  Nations  <lurii^  t>H>  last  arwioa  of 
the  Ue.nt:ral  .A.ss4iiibly  and  they  havi'  not  vit  Nvn  a.<sessed  for  the  United  Nations 
bodfRit. 

*  Since  this  ranort  wan  issued  tht-  SitvU-t.  X'nion  h.'u  paid  $a.041JilO0  and  the  United 
States  $19^217,3aa8  Installmpnt.^  to  the  Cnii.'.!  VatioiM  bivlippt. 

•  Thr  nrtoeathifi  between  .-Tria  ^o'l  the  United  Arab  RepiibHc  has  yrt  I*  be  deter- 
mined. 
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I  want  to  begin  by  addressing  myself 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  comments  about 
assessments  of  U.N.  members,  and 
arrearages. 

In  paragraph  9  of  his  article,  Mr. 
Hamilton  indicates  that  only  18  of  the 
104  members  have  paid  all  their  assess- 
ments on  the  3  U.N.  budgets.  Later 
he  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  of  June  30, 
1962.  the  United  States  alone  was  $52,- 
355.279  in  arrears.  The  pertinent  col- 
umn headings  in  his  table  refer  specifi- 
cally to  arrearages. 
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Now  these  statements  and  column 
headings  tend  to  create  a  very  strong  but 
decidedly  erroneous  impression;  namely, 
that  the  amounts  owed  by  the  86  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  should 
have  been  paid  by  now. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  confused  current  dues 
with  bona  fide  arrears.  Under  the  col- 
umn labeled  "Arrears.  UJJ.  Budget."  for 
instance,  he  has  included  1962  assess- 
ments as  well  as  prior  year  assessments. 
But  the  1962  assessments  will  not  become 


arrears  until  next  year.  They  can  be 
paid  any  time  during  the  current  calen- 
dar year — and  still  be  paid  on  time.  It 
is  not  only  misleading,  therefore,  but 
dow  aright  erroneous  to  refer  to  them  as 
"arrears." 

In  order  to  clarify  the  status  of  UJ*. 
assessments  and  arrearages  of  member 
states,  I  wish  to  place  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  containing  a  summary 
of  1961  and  prior  year  arrearages  owed 
the  United  Nations: 


Suiniuitrij  <ij  I'.iHl  and  prior  ijnir  nrrrartigf.<<  owxi  (ht    Inittd  Xatiuim 

lln  r.S.  .i.ill.jiisl 


1961  and  prior  vear  iirrearajn'S  owc»l 

ivc.  31.  lyei 


1961  anci  prior  yi'ur  arrraraci-.-  |Kiid 
J:ill.  1.  IV»i2-Junr  :«i,  IWVJ 


I'.oM  ;m.l  ITior  year  arrfur:iRe,<  owed 
June  30.  I»h2 


foiiiiiiunist  Mo  : 

Alhaiit.t 

Molcaria     

H  yeli>ru.<!siaii  .S.  ■"*.  R 

('urh<«liivakla 

Hunpary 

I'olanil  

Kiini.inia 

I  kraiiiian  S.i'J.R... 

U..>i..>J.R 

4 

SulitoUl 

("ulia 

Kr.inif 

Helgium     

.\rab  .'Jl.iile? 

China 

Allolhers 

'lotal  arrearap-^  . . .. 


Hemilar 
budjret 


14.635 

24.  9hfi 
290.  782 

"47«i.'i»3' 

618.560 

70,  .347 

1.1I3..M2 

1,568.843 

4. 177.  927 
271..WI 


INK  K 


33.  373 

1 2\  .SWi 

I  Toy.  01 « 
I  348.  wrj 
I  1.20K.  LVi 
344.414 
'  L.IOW.OK'i 
I   12,  774,  (MM 

i   IT 


I  Nor 


27  2W^ 

lou!  luo 

»i«i.  207 
1.2k:4.  171 

•>»1.  h24    ' 
1.342.0T0   ; 

.'i('l,4f>   I 
2.(kV»,K.Vl  I 
20,088,253 


I'xtal 


T.V  31* 

2.M».  7ti2 

1.37T.  5HII 

1.  WJ.  l«l) 

1.  111.  7(IW 

3.  liJ*.  T8V 

«l»i.  22W 

.".,  ■/::.  502 

34.431,180 


.ST.  212  ; 
437.238 
5.f..'4,4M  I 


446,104 

1M>.  Mti 

'   4.1.24.^ 

fi«.2,  103 

4.0-.-J.7<i3 

4.058.U61 


ai"..  »*■..  116 

48.610.  14T 

170.  fiftS* 

«2V.  I.S3 

t).  43V.  414 

9.  4;«.  414 

l.yiT.  3M 

2.01T.  83X 

.VVi,  .Mfi 

l.ft.VS.MT  i 

3.ir.'7.%9 

13.  .iT.'i.  1.S6  1 

11.3.S«..'»5 

lT.8hJ.iC4  1 



.   .      .   _ _ 

Kt'Kular 
budget 


11.000  '. 
24.  *6 

jyii.  th2  '. 

100.  («I0  . 

618,  .VW  . 

7«),34T  . 

l.liTo,  .'46  . 

l,56n,  M3  . 

3.  T.VS.OTS  !. 
T.S.0«JO  I. 


1  .VEF 


I'Nor 


SS.  680 
2.  5.M .  ,523 
1.092.378 


\  572 

SO. 000 

1,030.830 


17, 

.(v>. 


864 

82*i 


Total 


ii.orm 

24,986  '. 
■290,782    . 

I(j6.'66o"j 
618.  .Vjy    . 
70,347    . 
1,070..'>46 
1,568,843  '. 

3.755,073  I 
7.5,000  I 


7».  116 
2.601.. 523 
4,9h2.(«4 


Ki'puliir 
budp-t 


UNEF 


1  NOP 


Total 


I 


3.  Mf< 


376, -AS 


43.036 


422.  K.^ 
1«6.  551 

.'.7.212' 
3X1..V'* 
3. 072.  9».l 
1 .  373.  OW 


.1:<,  373 

12.5.  .Vrfi 

3U3,  SUl 

709,  01 H 

34\8ir2 

1,208,1,50 

344.414 

1.. 509,  085 

12,774,084 


27,2* 

lOU,  190 

693.307 

1,283,171 

*fi.624 

1.352.070 

.501.468 

2.  654.  835 

20,088,253 


64.206 

234,776 

1.086,7<« 

1.992.1W 

1.001. 709 

2,  5.50.  220 

84.5.882 

4,  206,  9.56 

32,  862, 337 


IT.  446, 104 
186.993 

43.'24.5" 
6.Vi.621 
3. 972.  703 
3.(r.T.231 


26,966.116 
1?0,609 
9,4.'t9,  414 
1.917,381 
.538.6.52 
3.927,960 
8.  .500.  460 


44,  855. 074 

5,54.  1.53 

9,  439,  414 

2.01T.  838 

l.,576.K<I 

10,973,633 

12.900,790 


13,033,880      26.419. 299     .54.3.57.300      93.810.479 


j     7,,5.'9,6.54         1.0h6,402        J.876.690      11.492.T4<i        .5..VM.226      2.5. 332.  M9T   ,  51,48(».610 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  three  other  issues  raised  in  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's article. 

First,  regarding  the  deficits  in  the 
financing  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  and  of  the  United  Nations 
Operation  in  the  Congo. 

Paragraph  17  of  the  story  states: 

These  deflclta  will  absorb  moat  of  the  9175 
million  in  bonds  that  the  United  Nations 
expects  to  sell  out  of  an  authorized  issue  of 
9200  million. 

I  am  advised  that  the  U.N.  has  not 
conceded  that  only  $175  million  of  bonds 
will  be  sold.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  U.N.  Is  aiming  at  raising  funds 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  authorization 
voted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  that 
it  expects  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Further,  the  deficit  is  not  expected  to 
absorb  most  of  the  $200  million  bond 
issue.  According  to  testimony  presented 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, only  about  25  percent  of  the  bond 
issue  is  expected  to  be  used  initially  to 
pay  back  debts. 

The  same  paragraph  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's story  states.  "In  addition,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  still  has  to  vote  assess- 
ments for  the  Congo  Force  and  the 
Emergency  Force  for  the  period  that  be- 
gan July  1."  This  is  not  true.  The 
bond  issue  proceeds  are  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  these  peacekeeping  operations 
beyond  July  1:  No  assessment  remains 
to  be  voted  for  1962. 

Second,  regarding  Mr.  Hamilton's 
statements  about  possible  effect  on  UJ5. 
contributions  to  the  U.N.  of  the  advisory 


opinion    handed    down    by    the    World 
Court: 

In  paragraph  18.  the  story  states: 

If  the  World  Court  put  assessments  for 
the  two  forces  [UNEF  and  U.N.  operation  in 
the  Congo]  on  the  same  basis  as  those  for 
the  regular  budget,  a  further  complication 
would  arise. 

Mr.  Hamilton  defines  this  "further 
complication"  as  involving  the  question 
of  special  U.S.  contributions  which,  in 
the  past,  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
U  JJ.  to  reduce  the  assessments  of  certain 
other  countries  for  the  financing  of  the 
two  peacekeeping  programs.  He  feels 
that  if  the  World  Court  hands  down  a 
favorable  decision — as  it  did  this  morn- 
ing— the  United  States  may  end  up  con- 
tinuing its  special  contribution. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
happen.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bond 
issue  resolution  adopted  by  the  TJ2i.  Gen- 
eraly  Assembly,  the  costs  of  the  two  pro- 
grams will  be  financed  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  bond  issues.  There  Is  to  be  no 
extra  donation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  this  purpose. 

Further  down,  the  article  states: 

The  same  problem  exists  with  tbe  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  on  the  U.N. 
bonds. 

Here  again  this  is  not  true:  the  U.S. 
percentage  is  to  be  32  percent  with 
no  extra  donation.  This  is  clearly 
specified  in  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion. 

The  third  and  final  point  relates  again 
to  UNEF  operations. 

Paragraph  4  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  story 
indicates  that  the  financial  crisis  of  the 


U.N.  has  been  aggravated  by  the  "ac- 
companying failure  of  many  countries. 
including  the  Arab  countries,  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  Emergency  Force."  While 
this  statement  Is  in  the  main  true,  the 
Arab  States  should  not  all  be  Ium];>ed 
together:  Tunisia  has  fully  paid  these 
assessments  through  1961  and  Iraq.  Leb- 
anon, and  Morocco  have  partially  paid 
their  1957-67  assessments. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Bolton  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Brrrs),  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr, 
George  P.  Miller  for  20  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concrsssional 
Rec(»d,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halpkrk)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiHO. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Jensen. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LooKATi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  AODABBO.         > 

Mr.  Clem  Miller,  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  his  remarks  made  diirlng 
consideration  of  the  Point  Reyes  Park 
blU  today. 

enrolCed  bills  signed 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Ckxnmittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJEt.  7727.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  accept  fellowships,  scholarships,  or 
grants; 

HJl.  8273.  An  act  to  repeal  obsolete  laws 
relating  to  military  bounty  land  warrants 
and  to  provide  for  cancellation  of  recorded 
warrants;  and 

H.R.  106ia.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Oongreu  to  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  for  related  pxurposes. 


SE3YATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIQNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  hla  slgna" 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
thefoUowingUUe: 

a  1147.  An  act  for  tbt  reUtt  of  FtUpt  O. 
PagdUao. 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Kir.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HJt.  1811.  An  act. to  amend  chapter  85  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance.  In  order  to 
permit  eligible  persons  thereunder  to  at- 
tend foreign  educational  Institutions  under 
certain  clrcumstaaoes; 

H.B.  3383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Starker; 

H.R.  SOei.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
L.lIeRlll; 

HJl.  6656.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LecU 
A.  Sims; 

HJl.  7727.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  p>ermlt  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  accept  feUowshlpe.  scholar- 
ships, or  grants; 

H.B.8a8a.  An  act  to  amend  section  3203 
(d)  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Ckxle.  to  pro- 
vide that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  of 
pension  otherwise  payable  during  hospital- 
isation of  certain  veterans  with  a  wife  or 
chUd: 

H.R.  8415.  An  act  to  change  the  classes  of 
persons  ellglMe  to  receive  payments  of  bene- 
fits withheld  during  the  lifetime  of  deceased 
veteraxks  while  being  furnished  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care; 

HJ1.84M.  An  act  to  authorise  establish- 
ment of  the  Theodore  Booeevelt  Birthplace 
and  Sagamore  Hin  National  Historic  Sites, 
N.Y.,  and  tat  other  purposes; 

H3.B37S.  Aa  act  to  repeal  obsolete  laws 
relating  to  military  bounty  land  wammts 
and  to  provide  for  canoeUatiom  of  recorded 
warrants; 

H.R.  9599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Annenberg; 

H.R.  9844.  An  act  to  waive  section  143, 
title  28,  United   States   Code,   with  respect 


to  the  UJB.  District  Court  for  the  Iblstrict 
of  Connecticut  tat  holding  court  at  3rldge- 
port; 

HJl.  10012.  An  act  to  waive  section  142. 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  Respect 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Jlastem 
District  of  Tennessee,  holding  court  ait  Win- 
chester, Tenn.; 

HJl.  10016.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  Respect 
to  the  holding  of  court  at  Decatur.  Ala.,  by 
the  UJ5.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Alabama; 

H.R.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  742 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pcrtiilt  the 
exchange  of  5 -year  term  policies  ^t  U.S. 
Government  life  Insurance  to  a  Bpeeial  en- 
dowment at  age  96  plan; 

HJl.  10389.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  tespect 
to  the  UJS.  District  Court  for  the  Bastern 
District  of  Texas,  Marshall  division,  holding 
court  at  Marshall.  Tex.; 

H.R.  10618.  An  act  granting  the  Consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Southern  Interstnite  Nu- 
clear compact,  and  for  related  purpoaOs; 

H.R.  10669.  An  act  to  Uberallze  tbe  pro- 
visions of  title  38.  United  States  CC^e.  re- 
lating to  the  assignment  of  national  service 
life  insurance: 

HJl.  11670.  An  act  to  postpone  by  3 
months  the  date  on  or  before  whfach  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  shall 
report  to  the  Coacreei  the  results  of  its 
study  And  investigation  pursuant  to  eecUon 
19 (dt  of  the  SecurlUea  Xxchanie  Act  of 
19S4.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  liM.  714.  Joint  reaolutlon  autfe^tslng 
the  scqutsltioa  o(  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Coiumbta  and  Its  conveyance  tn 
the  Intsrnatlo&al  Monetary  Fund,  on  »  ^In 
reimbursement  basis,  for  use  In  exi^nnslon 
of  its  headquarters. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accoifdingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.itti).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. July  24,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC.  j] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  texecu- 
tive  communications  were  tak^  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  las  fol- 
lows: 

2335.  A  communication  from  thei  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fis^  year 
1963  Involving  an  Increase  in  the  an|t>unt  of 
S198.000  for  the  Panama  Canal-Cai^l  Zone 
Government,  operating  expenses  (H.^oc.  No. 
486);  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2336.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tlte  Interior,  transmitting  a  reporij  on  the 
Bostwick  Park  project,  Colorado.  ptirfUant  to 
section  9(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Projiect  Act 
of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187)  (H.  Doc.  No.^87) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed  wlOi  Illus- 
trations. 

2337.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  o|  the  Air 
Force,  relative  to  the  number  of  otQ^ers  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  permanent  dutj(  In  the 
executive  element  of  the  Air  Force  at  the 
scat  of  goremment,  pursuant  to  secdto  8031 
(c) .  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  tli|e  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUi^  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmlttUig  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  actitltles  of 
the  Commanicable  IMsease  Center  ^(CDC) , 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW) ;  to  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

2339.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  exan^natlon  into  the  pricing  of 
a  subcontract  for  nuclear  components  award- 
ed by  the  Plant  Apparatus  Department  of 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  to  another  de- 
partment of  Westlnghouse  and  charged  to 
the  Navy  under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  con- 
tract: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2340.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  relative  to  an  application  for 
a  loan  of  $4,620,000  to  the  Roosevelt  Irriga- 
tion District  in  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.,  pur- 
suant to  71  Stat.  48;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2341.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  for  the  year  ended 
December  31.  1961,  pxirsuant  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  JONKS  of  Alabama ;  Committee  on  P\ib- 
Itc  Works.  H  R.  liwe.  A  bill  to  authorise 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services,  In 
cotuiectlon  with  the  construction  ai^  main- 
tenanre  of  a  Ftdersl  oBce  building,  to  use 
the  public  space  under  and  over  10th  Street 
8.W.  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Report 
No  2026) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DKROUmAN: 

H.R.  12651.  A  blU  to  amend  section  4142 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision components)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 

HJl.  12652.  A  biU  to  amend  ttie  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libarles  or  with  inadequate  pubUc 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  vml- 
verslty  libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  pinTXJses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wieoonsin: 

H.R.  12653.  A  Ull  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  In  order  to  Increase  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be  lns\ired 
under  subtitle  A  of  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  MONAGAN: 

HJl.  12654.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year, 
the  granting  of  national  service  life  Insurance 
to  veterans  heretofore  eUglble  for  such  insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois : 

H.R.  12655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Insure  tliat  the 
communications  taxes  will  not  apply  to  cer- 
tain private  communication  services  fur- 
nished to  common  carriers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  6CHWEIKKR: 

H.B.  12656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction   from  gross   income  for   expenses 
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incurred  for  the  higher  education  of  himself 
his  spouse,  and  hU  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr  SCOTT: 
H  R  12657  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  It  re- 
lates to  plckeUng:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN : 
H  R   12668.  A  bill  relating  to  the  marking 
requirements  for  Imported  cigar  labels  and 
bands  and  for  other  Imported  labels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H  R.  12659.   A   bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  In  the  individual  and  corpo- 
rate income  tax  for  the  taxable  year  1963;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H  R.  12660.  A  bill  to  extend   Uie   Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   ASHMORE: 
H.R.  12661.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9\tt)  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious 
political  activities'   (the  Hatch  Political  Ac- 
tivities  Act)    to  eliminate   the  requirement 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Impose  no 
penalty  less  ihan  90  days'  suspension  for  any 
violation  of  section  9  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hcxjse  Administration. 
ByMr  CELLER: 
H  R   12662    A  bill  to  ivmend  U>e  Immigra- 
iii'U  and  Nttiunality  Act  uf  June  27.  1952, 
regarding      iu»tionnl!i      born      iif      Americwn 
s<»moan  partnts;  to  the  iXm^mltit^  on  the 
JiidtciMry 

ByMr  JOHANSKN 
H  J  Res  829  Joint  re»t»hMlon  pr>|K»ln« 
an  amendment  !*>  the  Ctmst4tutl<vn  of  the 
United  sutet  guaranteeing  the  right  of  any 
state  to  e8tni>)tKh.  through  Its  own  conntitu- 
tion  represeiiiatlim  In  one  house  of  Its  leg- 
islature base<i  on  facUtrs  other  tiisn  p<»p\»- 
l.ition  exclus  \ely,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr     KEARNS: 
HJ.  Res.  833.  Joint    resolution   authorizing 
the    placing    jf    a   statue   to   I>.    Harvey    W. 
Wiley,  autho:-  and  champion  of  the  original 
pure  food  and  drug  law,  In  the  Statuary  Hall 
collection  In  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building,  and 
for    other    pvrposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Admlrlstratlon. 
By  Mr    PRIEDEL : 
H  Res.  735    Resolution  providing  an  addi- 
tional allowa  ice  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  for  certain  Members  of  the  Houi>€  of 
RpprcFentathes:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admini.stration. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  o  the  State  of  Mississippi,  me- 
murializlne  t  le  President  and  the  Congress 
(;f  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Federal 
Copyright  lav.s  (title  17.  USCA)  relative  to 
regulating  a:id  alleviating  certain  abtises 
being  practiced  by  certain  music  licensing 
as.soclations.  -vhich  was  rcfen-ed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tho  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOS8: 
H.R   12663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Mel 
I-ee  Wong;    tc    the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    GUBSER: 
H  R.  12664.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Surcnder 
Lai  Berry:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.R.  12665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Yang  (sertal  No.  US52522721);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  12666.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ugo 
Voce:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 
HR.  12667.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Peter 
Gerhard  KubetscheJc;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTBR   (by  request): 
H  R.  12668.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Jose 
Jesvis  Hernandez  Miramontes;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Monday.' Jn.v  2.\,  liK)2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  oclock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  kindly  light  of  our  pilgiim  way. 
New  mercies  each  returning  day. 
Hover  around  us  while  we  pray. 

We  come  confessinK  that  we  live  too 
much  in  the  shallowness  and  shabblness 
about  us.  and  that  in  the  rush  and  clash 
of  busy  hours,  too  often  we  forset  the 
heavenly  vision  that  lifts  us  abow  medi- 
ocrity and  lifts  our  eyes  to  tai*  hoitaoiis. 

Whatever  tills  new  day  or  the  days 
ahead  ma>'  hold  for  us  as  they  com- 
mandeer our  sli-cngth  of  mind  and  bodv 
and  heart,  may  their  appeals  lay  hold  of 
our  wider  sympathy  and  harness  our 
ability  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  Thy 
children,  our  brethren. 

Put  upon  the  lips  of  those  w^ho  here 
speak  for  a  free  people  the  promise  of  a 
brightening  future.  Send  us  forth 
girded  with  Thy  might,  until  by  patience, 
persistence,  and  enduiing  courage  we 
become  suIBcient  for  the  tasks  that  in 
Thy  name  and  in  Thy  strength  we  must 
accomplish  for  the  world's  redemption. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
July  20,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  19,  1962,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  2775)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  30.  1954,  provid- 
ing for  a  continuation  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 


Public  Law  87-437.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Whitenkr.  Mr.  Rains,  Mr. 
KiTCHiN.  and  Mr.  Jonas,  as  members  of 

the  North  Carolina  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  blU  (HJR.  12580) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
mwits  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 
the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution <H.  Con.  Res  347)  tendering  the 
thanks  of  Congress  to  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  2147  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Felipe  O 
PaitdUa«i; 

HJi.  7727.  An  act  to  aniMtd  UU*  10,  UiUt«d 
Stat»«  Cuds,  to  pvraUl  mMnb*ra  of  U»* 
Arm»d  Forces  u>  accept  rvUowthipa.  letaolar* 
uhljw,  or  arants; 

H  H  va73  An  act  to  r^pMl  obM)»tt  Umt 
r^latmit  to  militMry  bounty  land  warranu 
Hud  to  provt«i«  for  eanctUatlon  of  r«oord«d 
wnrmnts;  and 

H  R  loeiB.  An  act  granUng  th«  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Southern  Int*r«Ut»  Nucl««r 
Compact,  and  for  related  purpoaea. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (HJl.  12580)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  j'ear 
ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

CALL  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CAL- 
ENDAR DISPENSED  WITH 
On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 


II 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  HABT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Noel  P.  Pox.  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  western  district  of  Michi- 
gan. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Donald  A.  Wine,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Frank  E.  Smith,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  May  18, 
1963. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


COUNCIL  OP  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  H.  Gardner  Ackley,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
finned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 


cations and  letters,  which  were  rfjfencd 
as  indicated: 

Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Bt'DCBt.  1963. 

FOB    Department    of    Commerce    (fl     Doc 

No.  110) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amen(<>ment.«; 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1063.  in 
the  amount  of  $17,570,000.  for  the  Depart - 
ment  of  Commerce  (with  an  accomplanylnK 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Apph'prii' - 
tlons.  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Binc^t.  1963. 
FOR  THE  Judiciary  (S.  Dec  No  111  i 
A  communication  from  the  President  oi 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  yeflr  1963 
in  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  for  ttit  Judi- 
ciary (with  an  accompanying  paper i;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Extension  of  International  WHE.^T  .Agree- 
ment  Act   of    1949  11 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  AgrDquUure 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislatioii 
to  extend  the  International  Wheat  .Agree- 
ment Act  of  1949  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl)[ulture 
and  Forestry. 

Clarification  of  Reemployment  Prc^isio.ns 
OP  Universal  Military  Training  AMp  Serv- 
ice  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labori.  tran.s- 
mitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment^  provi- 
sions of  the  Universal  Military  Trainj|ng  and 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  p.Tpersi;  to  the  Commijttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Appointment  of  Certain  OFFirrRs  Jjy  thk 
President 
A- letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Stat«,  Tran.s- 
mittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsltticn  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  certain  officers 
by  the  President,  and  for  other  plirposes 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  tljt  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Review  op  Air  Travel  AltHorized 
BY  THE  Washington  Office,  BuHeac  of 
Public  Roads 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  purSliant  to 
law,  a  ref>ort  on  the  review  of  air  tr«j\el  au- 
thorized by  the  Washington  office,  Bujreau  of 
Public  Roads,  Department  of  Coi<imerce. 
June  1962  (with  an  accompanying  lieport  i : 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Selected  .^spects 

OF  Pricing  and  Administration  of  Certai.n 

Department  of  the  Navy  Contrac1[(s 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur$liant  to 

law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  Selected 

aspects  of  the  pricing  and  administrt^tion  of 

certain   Department   of    the   Navy   contract.'? 

awarded    to   Douglas    Aircraft    Co..    Jnc  .    El 

Segundo,    Calif.,   dated   July    1962    (With   an 

accompanying    report);     to    the    Coiiinlttee 

on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Program  for  the  Pili.K 
Lands  and  Resources         ' 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  a  program  for  the  publl(  lands 
and  resources,  dated  May  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying document);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  || 

Report  on  Application  for  Loan  '  Under 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  oDf  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Itiw,  an 
application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956.  to  the  [Roose- 
velt  Irrigation  District    in   Mnricc  i-.i   County, 


Ar/  .  In  tlie  iimount  of  $4,620,000  (with  ac- 
compinying  papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Bostwick  Park  Project, 
Colorado 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Bostwiclc  Park  project,  Colo- 
rado (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

Rfservation  of  Certain  Public  Lands  at 
CUDDKBACK  Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  tlie  with- 
draw, i.l  and  reservation  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  at  Cuddeback 
Lake  Air  Force  Range.  Calif.,  for  defense 
purposes  twith  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

AMfc:ND^•.^NT  of  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Rei  ating  to  Nationals  Born  of  Ameri- 
can Samoan  Parents 

.\  letter  from  the  A.sslsiant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Immigration  ana 
Nationality  Act  of  June  27.  1952,  regarding 
nationals  born  of  American  Samoan  parents 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the    Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

'Hou.sE  Concurrent  Resolution  102 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Cong.'ess  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Federal  copyright  laws  (title  17  of 
United  States  Code  Annotated)  relative  to 
regulating  and  alleviating  certain  abuses 
being  practiced  by  certain  music  licensing 
I'.jsoclations 

•Whereas  by  virtue  of  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Ttates,  the  regu- 
lation of  copyrights  is  in  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  Congres.s  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Spates  has  enacted  the  Federal  copyright 
laws  (title  17.  United  States  Code  Anno- 
tated), and  ha.s  thus  preempted  this  field; 
and 

"Where.us  certain  music  licen.sing  associa- 
tions are  in  the  nature  of  monopolies,  and 
are  using  the  Federal  copyright  laws  to  exact 
from  radio  and  television  stations  through- 
out the  United  States  exorbitant  fees  and 
charges  for  the  performance  of  copyrighted 
musical  compositions:  and 

"Wliereas  r.ndlo  and  television  stations  are 
dependent  upon  copyright  owners  and  their 
licensing  agenda's  for  licenses  to  the  per- 
formance ri-jhts,  of  music.il  compooitions, 
and 

•Where.is  radio  and  television  stations  de- 
sire to  pay  reasonable  fees  to  copyright 
owner.s  and  their  licensing  agents  for  all 
copyrighted  compos! tion.s  used  In  the  opera- 
tion of  their  businesses;  but  at  the  present 
time  certain  music  licensing  associations,  by 
virtue  of  their  monopolistic  character,  are 
able  to  exact  fees  based  on  the  gross  revenue 
of  r.tdio  and  television  stations,  when  a  large 
proportion  of  this  revenue  Is  derived  from 
programs  not  containing  copyrighted  musi- 
cal c :jn;poslt:ons,  such  as  religious  programs. 
farm  irports  and  news,  sporting  events,  news 
progr.una,  weather  reports,  interviews,  and 
im;-.y   other   nonmusic   programs;    and 
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"Whereas  the  radio  and  television  sUtions 
are  of  nec«;sity  compelled  to  contract  with 
these  monopolistic  music  licensing  associa- 
tions due  tnj  the  fact  that  said  commercial 
users  are.  Ui  many  instances,  unable  to  de- 
termine the  owners,  or  agents  of  the  owners, 
of  copyrighted  comp>o6iUonB.  and  should  said 
radio  and  television  stations  publicly  perform 
a  copy righ  tod  musical  compoaiUon  because 
they  are  unable  to  determine  the  owner  of 
Its  performance  rights  the  station  would  be 
liable  for  damages  under  the  Federal  copy- 
right law.  even  though  said  performance  was 
not  Intended  as  an  Infringement;  and 

"Whereas  some  copyright  owners,  authors, 
composers,  publishers,  and  licensing  agenu 
do  not  give  notice  of  ownership  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Copyright  Ijiws  (sees.  10  and  19.  title  17, 
USCA),  and  therefore  the  commercial  users 
are  unable  to  determine  the  ownership  of 
performing  rlghU:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Mississippi  State  House  of 
Representatives  {the  State  Senate  concurring 
therein  i .  that  we  respectfully  urge  and 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Federal  copyright  laws 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  following : 

"1.  A  provision  prohibiting  copyright  own- 
ers, authors,  composers,  publishers,  and  their 
licensing  associations  from  combining  in  re- 
straint of  trade  and  commerce  when  the  pur- 
pose of  such  combination  is  to  fix  fees  or 
charges. 

"2.  A  provision  requiring  the  copyright 
owners,  authors,  composers,  publishers,  and 
their  licensing  associations  to  clearly  identify 
ow^nership  of  the  performing  rights  of  all 
copjTlghted  musical  compositions  by  notice 
thereon,  and  providing  that  failure  to  com- 
ply would  extinguish  said  parties'  right  to 
recover  damages  for  infringements. 

"3.  A  prevision  requiring  music  licensing 
associations  to  publish  and  make  available 
to  commercial  users  a  continuously  current 
list  of  all  musical  compositions  in  their 
ref>ertories. 

"4.  A  pre  vision  prohibiting  any  copyright 
owner,  author,  composer,  publisher,  licensing 
asscKtation.  or  combination  thereof,  from 
charging  fees  not  based  upon  the  copyrighted 
musical  compositions  actually  performed  by 
a  commercial  user,  or  not  fixed  In  reasonable 
relationship  thereto. 

"5.  A  provision  allowing  commercial  radio 
and  television  users  a  recourse  and  relief  in 
addition  to  that  now  administered  by  the 
Federal  Di*trict  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York;  anui  be  it  further 

'•Resoli^ed.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  Oe  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
fctate  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  He  use  of  RepresentaUves,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  VB.  Senate,  and  to  each  Member 
of  the  US.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
May  16,  1962. 

"Speaker  of  the  Houxe  o]  Representatives. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  May  18.  1962. 

"Preitident  of  the  Senate.' 

A  petition  signed  by  35  Governors  in  at- 
tendance at  the  National  Governors'  Cemfer- 
ence  in  Hershey.  Pa.,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
the  continuance  of  recognition  to  an  abiding 
faith  in  God  in  the  public  schcxjls;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  ameiHlinent: 

S.  22se.  A  Mil  to  mmenel  section  S  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provlele  detention 


and  other  benefits  thereunder  to  cerUln 
Guamanians  killed  or  captured  by  the 
Japanese  at  Wake  Island  (Rept.  No.  1749). 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.2978.  A  bUl  to  authorixe  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  investigate  the  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  suffered  property 
damage  in  1951  and  1952  as  the  result  ol  the 
artificial  raising  of  the  water  level  of  Lake 
Ontario  (Rept.  No.  1750). 

By  Mr.  WILEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10184.  An  act  to  amend  section  130 
(a)  of  Utle  28,  UrUted  States  Cexle,  so  as  to 
reconstitute  the  Eastern  Judicial  District  of 
Wisconsin  to  Include  Menominee  County 
Wis.  (Rept.  No.  1751). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  ameivdment: 

S.  3295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mathew 
Lengyel  (also  known  as  Brother  Paul,  S.VJD.) 
(Rept.  No.  1754); 

HJl.  2129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Calvin  Taylor  (Rept.  No.  1758); 

H.R.2664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irena  RataJczak  ( Rept.  1759) : 

H.R.  3000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Min 
Wong    (Rept.  No.   1760); 

H.R.  3372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
W.  Trousll,  Edward  G.  Trousil.  and  Robert  E. 
Trousil   (Rept.  No.  1761); 

H.R.  3501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hasmlk  Arzoo  (Rept.  No.  1762); 

H.R.  3821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivy 
Gwendolyn   Myers    (Rept.    No.    1763): 

H.R.  3822  An  act  for  th^  relief  of  Ahsabet 
Oyunclyan   (Rept.  No.  1764); 

HJl.  4718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Kusulja    (Rept.   No.   1765); 

HM.  6833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frantisek 
Tisler   (R*pt.  No.  1766); 

H.R.  9186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eladlo 
Arls  (also  known  as  Eladio  Arts  Carvallo) 
(Rept.  No.   1767); 

H.R.  9522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
who  Incurred  losses  pursuant  to  the  cancel- 
lation of  a  permanent  change  of  station 
movement   (Rept.  No.   1768); 

H.R.  10525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
L.  Quinn  (Rept.  No.  1769);  and 

H.R.  11127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Haeusserman   (Rept.  No.  1770). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
Lt.  Col.  James  Murray  Bate  (de- 
ceased) and  MaJ.  BiUle  Harold  Lynch  (de- 
ceased)( Rept.  No.   1753 >; 

S.  3198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renata  Lat- 
tanzl   (Rept.  No.  1755): 

S.  3215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Chong 
Koo   (Rept.  No.   1756i/\nd 

S.  3228.  A  bill  ^^or  the  relief  of  Panagiota 
Makrls   (Rept.  NOSJ757). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,   without  amendment: 

S.  2546.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  naming  of 
the  Old  River.  La.,  structures  In  honor 
of  the  late  Capt.  A.  A.  Humphreys  and  Lt. 
H.   L.  Abbot    (Rept.   No.   1771); 

8.  2660.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the 
Clark  Canyon  Dam  in  the  State  of  Montana 
as  Hap   Hawkins  Lake   (Rept.  No.  1772); 

S.  2988.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Big  Bend  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
DakoU  to  Lake  Sharpe  (Rept.  No.  1773); 

S.  3441.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  in  square  758  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing (Rept.  No.  1774); 

S.  3476.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  FV)rt 
Randall  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota to  Lake  Francis  Case  (Bept.  Ko.  1775); 
S.  3528.  A  bill  to  authortae  the  Admin- 
istrator at  Oeneral  Services.  In  connecMon 
with  the  construction  and  maintenanoe  at  a 


Federal  office  building,  to  tise  the  public 
space  under  and  over  10th  Street  SW. 
In  the  District  of  Cedumbla,  and  for  other 
purpKJses  (Rept  No.  1776); 

8.  3544.  A  bill  authorizing  mexlificatlon  of 
the    project    for    Gloucester    Harbor,    Mass 
(Rept.  No.  1777); 

S  J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  across  the  Tennessee  River  on  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway  as  the  J<An  Coffee 
Memorial  Bridge  (Rept  No.  1778); 

H.R.  8214.  An  a<:t  to  permit  the  «se  of  cer- 
tain construction  texils  actuated  by  explosive 
charges  in  construction  activity  <ui  the  U.S. 
Capitol  grounds  (Rept.  No.  17W); 

B.R.  11735.  An  act  authorizing  the  change 
in  name  of  the  Beardstovn,  ni..  fiood  control 
project,  to  the  Sid  Simpson  flood  control 
project    (Rept.  No.  1781);   and 

H  J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  formed  by  Terminus  Dam  on  the 
Kaweah  River  in  California  as  Lake  Kkweah 
(Rept.  No.  1779). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlta,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  8181.  An  act  to  authorise  the  con- 
struction of  a  NaUonal  Fishertes  Center  and 
Aquarium  in  the  District  x>f  Ocdumbta  and 
to  provide  for  Its  operation  (Rept.  No.  17*2) 


SUSPENSION  OP  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS — REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  86  ^ 
and  submitted'a  report  (No.  1752)  there- 
on, which  concurrent  resolution  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows ; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  siispenaioa  of  deportation  In  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)  (4)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (68  Stat.  214-  8 
use.   1254)  : 

A-122e9388.  June.  Wong  Way;  » 

A-10758754.  Dal,  Chew  Sin; 

A-12586379,  Lum,  Bak-Mln; 

AA-28009,  Lee,  Kal  Suen; 

A-1 1925176.  Teng,  James  Wong; 

A-12261123,  Kwan,  Chan  Chew; 

A-l  1721429,  Fong.  Chin  Hoy; 

A-1 1948980,  Glnn,  Annie; 

A-7841723.  Nurmeta.  Nikolai; 

A-1 1596987.  Lee,  Oar  Way; 

A-1 1586986,  Lee.  Won  Wah; 

A-7876042.  Lee.  Sin  Ha; 

A-8027478,  Wlwczar,  Michael; 

A-8091415,  Soter,  Gus; 

A-11433474,  Gin,  Win  Gon; 

A-1 1 170722,  Huey,  Thick  Chu; 

A-12642507,  Jew.  Ming  Wal; 

A-12249576,  Kim,  Duck  Lee; 

A-7a98650,  Martino,  Vincenzo; 

A-1 1629250.  Quan  Bing  Kwong; 

A-1 1629274,  Quan.  Dong  Quay  Tou; 

A-1 1814222.  Wong,  Ngoon  Pow; 

A-12671644.  Yau.  Chong  Lew; 

A- 10767929.  Yee.  Yat  Hung; 

A-12648341.  Keong,  Leong; 

A-1159a045,  Moy,  Pay  Yen; 

A-12082442.  Youn.  Yin  Yu; 

A-1077a0C2,  Chlnn.  Gwal  Bun; 

A-1 1407947.  Tee.  Mlu  Lee; 

A-1 1407955,  Yee,  Moo  Tuk; 

A-1 1407951,  Yee.  Mun  Moy; 

A-120e6»07,  Chung,  Puk  Jow; 

A-1 2671 838,  Wong,  OiUn  Yuey: 

A-6017038.  Edwards.  George  Eugene; 

A-12682571.  Tom,  Wal  Yin; 

A-1 18060M,  Wong,  Dpo  Yen. 

Sk.  2.  That  the  Oongrea  favon  tlie  aua- 
penslon  of  deportation  la  tbc  eaea  of  each 
aM^n  bereintiftoer  named,  la  srlkleh  om*  tlw 
Attorney  Oeneral  has  suspended  deportation 
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pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a) 
(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(6«  Stat.  214:  8  UJS.C.  1254)  : 

A-11909555,  Marqutfz-Paez,  Raul; 

A-230S5S6.  Pond,  James  Leo; 

A-2302786,  Ochoa,  Gilbert; 

A-261075g,  Alvanoe,  Ellas; 

A-10728848,  Prleto-Ouzman,  Jesus; 

A-'4386589,  Contreras,  Domingo; 

A-12640925.  Wong,  Slk  Tong; 

A-2305713,  Norrlto,  Mario; 

A-5420979,  Oomez,  Margarito; 

A-4049513.  Jubera-Martinez,  Alvaro; 

A-1087969,  Tobar-Medina,  Manuel; 

A-3599256,  Mota.  Augustine; 

A-6782421.  Wedwlck,  William  Anton; 

A-2652878,  Gigllotti.  Emilio; 

A-12336155.  Hlnterberg.  Kurt; 

A-3820408,  Moequeda,  Rutllio; 

A-5616730,  Sestan,  Giordano  Bruno; 

A-2827998,  Wong,  Rose  Cban; 

A-1 1596573,  Yee.  Soon  Hing; 

A-12655608,  De  La  Cerda-Sarmento,  Man- 
uel: 

A-10940563,  Shen,  Shih  Pang; 

A-10135562,  Shen,  Wei  Fan; 

A-6479179.  Veloz-Reyes,  Ygnaclo: 

A-12652444.  Wong,  Pon; 

A-4329804,  Porras  Andres; 

A-12647207,  Lew,  Kim  Yee; 

A-2443221,  Romero-Madrigal.  Juan; 

A-8638601.  Wittenber,  Jan  Peter; 

A-12652388,  Won,  You  Hong. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Congress  favors  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  the  case  of  each 
alien  hereinafter  named,  in  which  case  the 
Attorney  General  has  suspended  deportation 
for  more  than  six  months : 

A- 8039129.  Tsangaris,  Constantinos; 

A-7189102,  Kee,  Mon. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOTTUM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MUNDT)  : 

S.  3564.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  resi- 
dential occupants  of  unpatented  mining 
claims  upon  which  valuable  improvements 
have  been  placed,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bottum  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SUSPENSION  OP  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN   ALIENS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judici&ry.  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  86) 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Eastland,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.'*) 


RELIEF  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  OCCU- 
PANTS OF  CERTAIN  UNPATENTED 
MINING  CLAIMS 

Mr.  BOTTUM.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  protect  certain  property  in- 
terests of  individuals  holding  unpatented 
mining  claims,  which  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  null 
and  void.       x 

In  cases  where  unpatented  mining 
claims  are  determined  to  be  invalid  this 


bill  proposes  to  empower  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  by  purchase  to 
the  holder  of  the  unpatented  claiip  land 
within  the  claim  upon  which  valuable 
improvements  have  been  made,  i^rovid- 
ing  that  the  area  of  the  parcel  dOes  not 
exceed  5  acres.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  only  claimants  who  are  seasonal  or 
year-round  residential  occupant -<>wners 
could  qualify  as  purchasers  of  tliflse  im- 
proved tracts.  The  bill  also  requires 
that  the  claimant  must*  have  bQen  an 
occupant-owner  as  of  January  Ifl.  1962. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  one 
of  the  final  legislative  endeavors  of  my 
long-time  friend  and  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor, Francis  Case.  This  bill  t^as  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Case  as  S.  3458  on 
June  21 — just  1  day  before  his  ^udden 
and  tragic  passing.  Senator  Ca$e  had 
introduced  this  measure  to  provide  an 
equitable  basis  for  dealing  with  Jniniug 
claimants,  who  have  lost  their  tnining 
claims  through  administrative  determi- 
nation and  who  stand  to  suffer  still 
greater  losses  by  reason  of  the  pjiysical 
impossibility  of  moving  valuable  im- 
provements which  they  have  plaped  on 
these  lands  during  the  years  they  have 
developed  their  claims.  Through<)ut  the 
Black  Hills  area  of  South  Dak<j)ta  we 
have  had  a  good  many  mining  claipis  de- 
clared null  and  void  during  the  pa$t  year 
or  so.  The  former  holders  of  these 
claims  stand  to  suffer  substantial  losses, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  moving 
cabins  and  other  valuable  improvements 
located  on  this  mining  property. 

I  feel  that  this  proposed  legislation 
developed  by  Senator  Case  proiiides  a 
reasonable  method  for  protecting  the 
very  legitimate  property  interests  of 
mining  claimants  when  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  determines  that  $|  claim 
is  no  longer  valid. 

Because  of  my  belief  in  the  soundness 
of  this  proposal  and  so  that  this  prpposed 
legislation  will  have  an  active  sponsor 
in  the  remaining  tenn  of  the  87tl|i  Con- 
gress I  am  reintroducing  the  Cf«se  bill 
with  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mxindt),  as  a 
cosponsor,  in  the  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  >^ffairs. 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serVe  as  a 
member,  will  take  action  prior  to  ad- 
journment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore^  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropiiiately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3564  >  to  provide  relief  for 
residential  occupants  of  unpiijtented 
mining  claims  upon  which  valuable  im- 
provements have  been  placed,  a^d  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bot- 
tum [for  himself  and  Mr.  Mundi}].  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  titk.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  jt^terior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


r 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  AK^T  OF 
1962— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Presicfent.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  House  bill  12391.  to  im- 
prove and  protect  fann  income,  to  re- 
duce costs  of  farm  programs  to  thie  Fed- 
eral Goverment,  to  reduce  the  ftederal 
Government's  excessive  slocks  o^  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  maintain  rea- 


sonable and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers, 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  eliminate  from 
the  permanent  law  the  requirement  for 
55  million  acres  of  wheat. 

We  have  a  normal  annual  need  of  600 
or  700  million  bushels.  We  now  have  in 
storage  1.090  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  cost  us  $2,146  million.  We  are 
spending  on  it  $147,200,000  a  year,  and  I 
say  we  cannot  go  before  the  taxpayers 
and  justify  that  kind  of  program  any 
longer.  So.  regardless  of  whether  the 
farm  bill  is  acted  on  immediately  here 
on  tlie  floor,  or  whether  it  is  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry — as  I  think  should  be  done — 
for  appropriate  amendment,  I  think  this 
amendment  should  be  included. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Foresti-y. 


PROMOTION  OF  FLOW  OF  DOMES- 
TICALLY PRODUCED  LUMBER  IN 
COMMERCE— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS    OF   BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  Church  and  Morse  may  be 
added  to  the  bill  iS.  3517  >  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  promote  the 
flow  of  domestically  produced  lumber  in 
commerce.  This  is  the  bill  which  would 
segregate  tariffs  and  duties  on  lumber 
imports  to  be  used  for  production  and 
marketing  research. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 


ENROLLED    BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  23.  1962.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2147)  for  the 
relief  of  Felipe  O.  Pagdilao. 


A  DDRESSES .  EDITORIALS .  ARTICLES . 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editoi-ials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  by  him  for 
delivery  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations  on 
July  21.  1962.  on  the  need  for  family  farm 
study 

Text  of  weekly  broadcast  over  Wisconsin 
radio  stations  oil  July  23.  1962,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  disarmament. 


REMARKS  MADE  AT  GOLDEN  ROSE 
AWARD  TO  SENATOR  MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH,   OF  MAINE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
19.  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  As- 
sociation presented  its  first  annual 
Golden  Rose  Award  to  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  of  Maine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  the  remarks  made 


on  that  occasion  by  the  majority  leader 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Mr.  Mans- 
field; the  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Dirksen;  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine;  and 
Mrs.  Dons  H.  Remis,  president  of  the 
Florists'  Delivery  AssociaUon  at  the 
time  when  she  presented  the  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comments  of  Senators  Made  at  Golden  Rose 
Award  Ceremonies  at  Capitol  on  Jult  19. 
1962.  IN  HoNOB  or  Senator  Mabcarft 
Chase  SMrrH 

SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S  COMMENTS 

I  can  think  of  no  person  more  deserving 
of  the  honor  accorded  her  today  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine.  I  have 
known  Margaret  for  over  20  years,  since  she 
first  served  in  the  House.  1  have  learned 
much  from  this  gracious  lady,  who  pos- 
sesses all  the  New  England  virtues  that  a 
lady  should  p>ossess. 

SENATOR    DIXKSEN'S   COMMENTS 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  culture.  The  essence  of  culture 
is  appreciation.  We  think  of  culture  in 
terms  of  the  dramatic  arts,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  so  forth.  Too  often  we  stop  there. 
I  like  to  Include  horticulture  and  floricul- 
txu-e.  Culture  is  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
there  is  nobody  who  has  excelled  Senator 
Smtth  in  that  field.  Ever  since  I  can  re- 
member, back  to  House  days.  Margaret  has 
always  exemplified  the  roee  and  given  it  a 
real  symbolism  in  our  national  life.  She 
always  wears  a  flower — a  rose — and  by  it, 
contributes  to  our  appreciation  of  beauty! 
Margaret.  I  salute  you. 

SENATOR    MARGARET    CHASE    SMrTH'S    COMMENTS 

I  am  indeed  honored  by  this  award  and 
deeply  appreclaUve  of  this  beautiful  golden 
flower.  Rives  have  always  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me.  This  beautiful  trophy  will  have 
a  very  special  place  in  my  office.  President 
Remis.  I  do  appreciate  this,  and  thank  you 
and  your   associates  for   your  generosity. 

Remarks  or  Mrs.  Doris  H.  Remis,  President, 
Florists  Telegraph  Delivery  Association 
ON  Presentation  or  Golden  Rose  Award 
TO  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of 
Maine 

Mr.  Vice  President,  distinguished  Senators 
and  Representatives,  honored  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  am  most  privileged  to  greet 
you  today  on  behalf  of  the  11,000  members 
of  Florists"  Telegraph  Delivery  AssociaUon 
and  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent women  in  the  United  SUte*.  the  Hon- 
orable Margaret  Chase  Smith,  VS.  Senator 
from  the  gieat  State  of  Maine. 

Senator  Smfth  has  been  Justly  lauded  for 
her  achievements  in  the  field  of  government 
by  great  leaders  and  renowned  organiza- 
tions. Her  brilliant  service  in  the  Congren 
has  gained  for  her  the  universal  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  colleagues,  as  shown  by 
the  tributes  tendered  to  her  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  by  no  less  than  10  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  and  by  the  respect  and 
devotion  or  the  people  of  her  State  who  have 
chosen  her  3  timea  to  represent  them  In  the 
Senate. 

We  as  Americans  appreciate  Senator 
Smiths  great  work  in  fashioning  the  laws 
of  the  Nation.  We  as  florists  have  long 
saluted  her  for  ornamenting  the  laws  of  the 
Nation  with  flowers.  The  quiet  beauty  of 
a  single  rc«e  has  been  her  graceful  symbol 
for  more  than  22  years.  The  simple  ele- 
gance of  tJiis  single  bloom  moved  one  of  the 
ctlstJnguished  Senators  present  to  say.  In 
response  t<>  my  invitation  for  todays  cere- 
mony, that  "through  her  tasteful  use  of 
flowers  to  complement  her  wardrobe.  Sen- 


ator Smith  dally  lends  a  touch  of  beauty  and 
cheer  to  Senate  deliberations." 

When  the  board  of  directors  of  FTD  con- 
sidered whom  to  publicly  acclaim  for  their 
tasteful  use  of  flowers,  the  charming  Sen- 
ator Smith  was,  of  course,  our  unanimous 
choice. 

TTiU  will  mark  the  first  award  of  the  FTD 
Golden  Rose,  a  trophy  designed  and  dedi- 
cated by  our  association  to  honor  a  citizen 
who  has  contributed  significantly  to  public 
understanding  of  flowers  as  objects  of  beauty, 
usefulness,  and  ornamentation  in  our  dailv 
lives.  ' 

Madam  Senator,  you  have  educated  the 
fashionable  women  of  America.  You  have 
inspired  the  florists  who  serve  her. 

This  award,  from  the  men  and  women 
who  devote  their  careers  to  arranging  flowers 
to  solemnize  and  beautify  life  s  great  and 
tender  occasions,  is  presented  with  sincerity, 
with  pride,  and  with  gladness. 

Senator  Smfth.  I  am  privileged  to  present 
to  you  the  beautiful  FTD  Golden  Roee  with 
our  sincere  good  wUhes. 
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THE   FREE   ENTERPRISE   SYSTEM- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TOWER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13.  Senator  John  Tower,  of  Texas 
addressed  the  National  Association  of 
Plumbing  Contractors,  assembled  for 
their  80th  annual  convention,  in  Kiel 
Auditorium,  in  St.  Louis.  On  that  oc- 
casion. Senator  Tower  discussed  the 
free  enterprise  system  under  which  the 
United  States  has  developed  and  pros- 
pered, the  fundamental  need  for  eco- 
nomic democracy  and  political  democ- 
racy to  go  hand  in  hand  in  our  great 
country,  and  the  duty  of  citizens  to  act 
responsibly  to  preserve  the  freedom  and 
opportunity  which  is  our  grand  heritage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Towebs  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  his 
introduction  by  O.  Allen  Briggs.  presi- 
dent of  the  host  association. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  : 

The  Free  Enterprise  System 

introduction     by     MR.     G      ALLEN     BRICGS 

Senator  John  G.  Tower  is  a  key  Republi- 
can member  of  the  two  most  influential  com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  In  addiUon.  Senator  Town  has 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  flrst  Sena- 
tor ever  to  be  named  in  the  powerful  Senate 
Republican  Policy  Committee  during  his 
flrst  term  of  office.  Those  of  vou  who  read 
your  dally  newspapers  know  that  his  name 
has  become  synonymous  with  good  govern- 
ment and  responsibility  in  fiscal  matters. 

Speaking  personally.  I  can  only  comment 
that,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  long  have  the  benefit*  which 
accrue  from  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
a  man  of  his  caliber. 

It  Is  therefore  a  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege for  me  to  present  the  Honwable  John 
G.  Towm,  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas. 

ADDRESS    BY     THE     HONORABLE    JOHN     6.     TOWER 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to 
address  this  great  association.  I  feel  I  am 
among  like-minded  people  because  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  the  free  enterprise  system, 
and  you  are  the  people  who  make  it  work. 

I  should  tell  you  that  I  am  standing  on  a 
box  and  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  Texas  wants  me  to  Inform  you 
that  I  am  precisely  one  foot  shorter  than 


the  legal  minimum  size  for  Texans  As  a 
maUer  of  fact  It  is  contended  by  some  that 
the  only  reason  I  was  elected  was  so  that 
they  could  get  me  out  of  the  State  before  the 
tourists  got  there  and  saw  me.  But  everv- 
nhlng  else  you  read  about  Texas  is  true. 

I  f«e  that  there  are  some  stares  of  dls- 
beller  as  lar  as  the  last  statement  is  con- 
cerned, but  we  Texans  are  great  believers  in 
individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  choice.  I 
don't  feel  that  we  are  alone  on  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  prefer  to  plot  their  own  lives 
and  destinies.  They  dont  want  to  be  told 
what  to  do. 

Now  this  Is  basic  to  the  American  tradi- 
tion. The  free  enterprise  economy  has  made 
us  the  most  comfortable  people  In  the  world 
the  most  productive  people  in  the  world,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  self-reliant  and 
resourceful  people  in  the  world.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  or  capitalism,  as  It  is  caUed.  or  the 
market-regulated  economy,  however  you 
want  to  call  It.  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  cold  war  and  the  space  age.  that  mod- 
ern times  demand  some  new  kind  of  sys- 
tem. But  I  would  challenge  those  people 
to  show  me  one  regimented  or  planned  econ- 
omy any  place  on  earth  that  has  provided  for 
Its  people  what  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system   has   provided  for   Its   people. 

We  could  cite  some  rather  dramatic  ex- 
amples of  what  our  system  has  done  for  our 
people.  For  example,  the  group  that  Is 
lowest  on  the  socioeconomic  scale  In  this 
country,  the  American  Negroes  who  haven't 
enjoyed  a  lot  of  the  economic  opportunities 
and  benefits  that  others  In  this  country  have 
enjoyed,  there  are  18  mUllon  of  them,  and 
yet  they  own  more  automobiles,  more  televi- 
sion sets,  more  refrigerators,  more  homes 
than  aU  of  the  200-mUllon-plus  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  put  together.  And  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
going  to  get  much  in  the  way  of  consumer 
goods  In  the  years  to  come. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  system  that  produces 
a  relatively  high  standard  of  living  even  for 
people  who  are  relatively  low  on  the  socio- 
economic scale? 

In  ir76  we  declared  our  Independence  from 
the  country  and  the  Government  that  was 
trying  to  subjugate  us  economically  and  we 
set  our  own  course.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion was  fought  primarily  against  the  mer- 
cantilism of  the  British  Government,  and 
we  established  the  capitalist  or  free  enter- 
prise system  in  this  country.  And  look  at 
the  great  progress  we  have  made. 

We  might  note  that  our  mother  country. 
Great  Britain,  decided  it  was  a  pretty  good 
idea,  and  they  became  a  capitalist  economy 
eventually.  Indeed,  all  of  the  great  powers 
In  this  world,  with  one  nouble  exception, 
are  capitalistic  In  their  economy. 

In  the  United  States  It  Is  my  belief  that 
economic  democracy  and  political  democ- 
racy go  hand  In  hand.  I  dont  believe  that 
you  can  divorce  economic  democracy  from 
political  democracy.  I  don't  think  you  can 
have  one  without  the  other.  There  U  no 
democracy  like  the  democracy  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  Just  as  a  vote  cast  In  an  elec- 
tion Influences  public  policy  decisions  so, 
too,  a  dollar  spent  In  the  marketplace  In- 
fluences economic  decisions.  When  you 
spend  a  dollar  you  are  casting  a  vote  to 
determine  what  goods  and  services  Ameri- 
can business  is  going  to  pxroduce. 

Actually  all  of  you  who  are  businessmen 
are  really  employees;  you  are  employees  of 
the  general  public.  You  do  the  business 
that  you  do  because  the  public  elects  to 
buy  goods  and  services  from  you. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  who  ad- 
vocate the  free  enterprise  eoonomy  thipfc 
more  In  terms  of  property  rights  than  in 
terms  of  human  rights.  But  Isn't  the  right 
to  own  and  to  exploit  property  for  personal 
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gain  a  basic  hiunan  right?  If  we  did  not 
possess  this  right  then  we  would  be  de- 
pendent on  somebody,  wouldn't  we?  We 
wouM  be  dependent  on  a  strong  national 
goTemment;  and  It  would  not  be  our  serv- 
ant, it  would  be  our  master.  So  the  main- 
tenance al  the  capitalist  system  is  vital  to 
the  operation  of  a  democracy.  It  Is  vital 
to  the  creation  of  a  climate  of  freedcxn.  A 
capltaQst  economy,  I  think,  makes  our  peo- 
ple laetter  and  strengthens  their  moral  fit>er 
because  It  challenges  them. 

In  our  Judeo-Christlan  system  of  ethics 
and  theology  we  have  always  recognized  the 
value  of  challenge.  Remember  that  St.  Paul 
said,  "We  glory  in  tribulation,  knowing  that 
tribulation  worketh  patience;  and  patience 
experience;  and  experience  hope."  llie  free 
enterprise  economy  makes  us  work.  It 
makes  ua  discipline  ourselves,  to  do  for  our- 
selves the  things  that  should  and  must  be 
done. 

We  have  no  class  structure  in  the  United 
States.  We  recognize  no  classes.  Any  man 
in  this  country  can  aspire  to  be  whatever 
his  intellect,  his  drive,  his  energy,  his  ability 
will  aDow  him  to  be,  and  can  reasonably 
hope  to  realize  that  aspiration.  I  always  get 
a  title  mad  when  I  hear  people  use  the  term 
"the  common  man."  I  dont  believe  there 
are  any  common  men  in  the  United  States. 
I  may  be  oonunon  but  at  least  I  like  to  think 
I  can  aspire  to  be,  and  hope  to  succeed  to 
be,  something  greater.  But  there  are  those 
in  this  country  who  would  like  to  foment 
class  war  for  political  purposes,  and  I  am 
not  doing  any  nanoe  calling  now  because 
such  people  exist  all  the  way  across  the 
political  spectrum. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  In  your 
poUtleal  and  eoon<»nlc  views  you  must  take 
MM  side  or  the  other:  You  must  either  be 
probusineas  and  antllabor.  or  prolabor  and 
antlbualneea.  Politicians,  I  think,  hava  done 
a  pretty  fair  Job  of  nrnvlncinc  a  lot  of  work- 
tngmen  In  this  country,  men  who  wox^  for 
wages,  who  work  with  their  hands,  that  what 
is  good  for  business  ts  bad  for  labor.  What 
sould  be  more  preposterous  than  that? 
When  does  the  working  man  earn  more  and 
enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  life?  It  Is 
when  business  Is  prosperous.  And  If  Gov- 
ernment creates  a  climate  that  Is  luofavor- 
able  to  the  conduct  of  business,  everybody 
siiffers  Including  the  workingman.  and  he 
usually  suffers  more  than  anybody  else. 

This  Is  a  lesson  In  economics  that  we, 
those  of  us  who  believe  In  this  capitalist 
system,  must  get  across.  I  can  assure  you 
that  In  the  socialistic  countries  the  work- 
ingman Is  certainly  not  nearly  as  well  off 
as  he  Is  In  the  United  States. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  only  system 
that  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  cold  war 
azid  the  space  age  Is  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. How  can  we  preeiune  to  be  leaders  of 
the  free  world  if  we  are  not  prepared  both 
to  preserve  and  to  expand  on  our  free  in- 
stitutions? I  think  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  has  proven  that  it  is  adequate 
in  any  crisis.  In  any  emergency,  just  like 
constitutional  means  have  always  been  ade- 
quate to  meet  crises.  We  have  never  had 
to  resort  to  dictatorship  In  this  covmtry. 
And  don't  let  anybody  kid  you  Into  thinking 
that  we  need  to  resort  to  dictatorship  now. 
The  ftree  enterprise  system  can  and  will  meet 
the  challenge. 

liet  us  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that 
the  Government  can  spend  \i&  Into  prosper- 
ity. Government  spending  is  so  often  static 
spending;  It  Is  not  dynamic  spending.  And 
let  us  reject  forcefully  the  notion  that  eco- 
nomic growth  is  something  to  be  regarded 
as  the  function  and  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  rather  than  some- 
thing to  be  achieved  by  a  free  people. 

Now,  what  happens  when  the  Government 
sfwnds  more  than  it  earns?  The  dollar  Is 
debased.  Interest  rates  go  up,  so  the  Gov- 
ernment is  competing  with  private  business 
for  capital  and  makes  capital  harder  to  get. 


What  happens  when  we  embark  ot»  profli- 
gate Government  spending  and  tsices  re- 
main high  and  taxation  takes  away  {sources 
<tf  capital?  Of  course  taxation  do^a  even 
more;  It  Is  an  encroachment  on  Ifliat  de- 
mocracy of  the  marketplace  we  bavei  talked 
about,  because  the  more  of  the  doUlar  that 
the  Government  takes  from  you,  tihe  less 
free  choice  you  have  in  determining  ht)w  that 
money  is  going  to  be  spent. 

There  are  those  who  come  back  wllth  the 
answer.  "Well,  the  Government  is  the  peo- 
ple." That  Is  not  true.  The  Govenlhient  Is 
responsible  to  the  people,  but  you  afl  an  in- 
dividual don't  make  a  decision  about  how  a 
government  dollar  is  going  to  be  Sjbent.  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  a  year  now  and 
I  have  found  that  I  don't  make  a  decision 
about  how  It  is  going  to  be  spent  either.  I 
am  always  voting  on  the  losing  sldei.  They 
are  up  there  now  trying  to  think  tip  new 
ways  to  spend  your  money.  I  thoumit  they 
had  thought  of  everything,  but  they  naven't, 
thejr'U  come  up  with  some  more  things  yet. 
I  know  you  are  overjoyed  to  hear  tsiiat. 

I  think,  too.  that  we  are  facing  £;  crisis 
today.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  be  partisan 
here.  I  am  trying  to  explain  a  political  and 
economic  philosophy  or  to  propound  it  and 
advocate  it,  but  I  must  be  critioiil  of  a 
political  proposal  that  is  current  th^t  taxes 
be  cut  without  a  commensurate  cut  in 
qjiendlng.  I  think  we  desperately  Qeed  tax 
relief,  and  I  might  sound  a  little  cohtradlc- 
tory  here  because  a  moment  ago  I  ws^  saying 
we  should  have  less  taxation,  but  We  must 
have  less  spending  to  go  along  with  H.  If  we 
are  going  to  spend  money  for  public  j^virposes 
we  must  have  the  revenues  to  oovsr  It.  If 
this  proposal,  cutting  taxes  without  cutting 
expenditures,  is  Implemented,  what  Is  goins 
to  happen?  Further  debasonent  of  the  dol- 
lar, yoiu'  dollar  will  not  go  as  far;  o<»ts  wlU 
continue  to  go  up;  It  is  going  to  b«  harder 
for  you  to  get  capital;  and.  too.  thetfe  Is  an- 
other ominous  threat  that  looms,  an4  that  is 
that  foreigners  heading  American  Currency 
will  lose  coofldence  in  the  American  dollar, 
and  there  might  be  a  run  on  our  qiu^ency 
which  would  resk  an  ecoiximic  havo$  in  this 
country  and  indeed  throughout  «he  free 
world  that  would  curl  your  hair.  So  *we  have 
got  to  Insist  on  responsibility. 

Of  course  cutting  taxes  is  popular.  I  think 
we  would  all  like  to  have  a  tax  cut;:  but  we 
must  never  be  Irresponsible.  I  submit  to 
you  that  it  is  not  only  econc«nlcally  olnsound. 
but  it  Is  Immoral  for  us  to  mort|||age  the 
future  of  generations  yet  unborn  tOj  finance 
some  cradle-to-the-grave  security  a^  public 
works  or  whatever  we  want  now  o\irs(lves  to- 
day. 

Do  you  realize  what  oinr  debt  lal  Some 
three  hundred  billions.  If  we  retired  that  at 
the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  |>ald  the 
principal  back  at  the  rate  of  a  blllloh  a  year 
it  would  take  us  only  300  years  to  g«t  rid  of 
the  debt,  and  I  dont  see  any  bllllmi  dollar 
siupluses  in  sight  that  we  can  use  \o  retire 
the  debt.  Is  it  right,  now,  for  us  tc  saddle 
our  grandchildren's  grandchildren's  grand- 
children with  this  massive  public  d^bt? 

If  the  free  enterprise  system  is  jjolng  to 
continue  then  we  as  citizens  mus|  be  re- 
si>onslble.  Because  what  does  the  fnje  enter- 
prise system  call  for?  It  calls  for  sejlf-dlscl- 
pline.  You  see.  In  a  planned  econolny,  or  a 
regimented  society  there  is  an  external  force 
that  disciplines  people,  but  in  a  syststn  where 
we  are  allowed  a  maximum  amount  of  In- 
dividual liberty  and  freedom  of  choice  we  are 
compelled  to  discipline  ourselves.  V^t  must 
have  due  regard  for  the  future. 

Traditionally  we  have  been  a  responsible 
people,  we  have  been  a  courageous  piople.  I 
think  resp>onalbillty  and  courage  go  band  in 
hand.  We  need  to  have  the  strengtaf  of  will 
and  the  courage  to  deny  ourselves  sotnething 
If  we  need  to  for  the  sake  of  pacing  on 
to  generations  yet  unborn  the  same  type  of 
wonderful  society  that  has  been  so  good  to 
us,  that  previous  generations  passed  on  to  us. 


We  must  have  the  courage  to  defend  this 
system  against  its  enemies,  both  Internal 
and  external.  We  are  Involved  In  a  cold  war, 
and  the  contemplation  of  a  thermonuclear 
holocaust  is  something  that  might  horrUy 
and  terrify  all  of  us.  Certainly  we  don't 
want  to  be  destroyed  by  a  nuclear  bomb,  but 
traditionally  Americans  have  been  willing  to 
shed  their  blood  and  their  treasure  In  de- 
fense of  their  liberties.  We  have  ne^er 
flinched. 

My  generation  left  the  classrooms  and 
went  to  war.  Probably  most  of  you  have 
been  to  war.  but  you  are  not  soldiers  pro- 
fessionally. But  we  can  be  pretty  belligerent 
when  our  liberties  are  threatened.  We  are 
not  basically  a  warlike  people  but  we  are  a 
people  who  are  not  afraid.  I  hope  that  we 
dont  lost  this  quality  because  this  threat  is 
so  ominous  and  horrible.  But  let's  retnember 
one  thing,  the  man  who  died  at  the  Alamo 
with  a  bayonet  wound  or  a  musket  tmll  in 
his  chest  was  Just  as  dead  as  those  people 
who  were  iLllled  by  the  atom  bomb — Just  as 
dead.  Like  one  old  fellow  said,  "It's  not 
dying  I  mind  so  much;  it  Is  just  staying 
dead  so  long." 

The  threat  of  death  has  never  caused  the 
American  people  to  flinch  in  a  crisis.  We 
must  possess  great  military  power.  We  must 
have  the  willingness  to  use  that  power  if  we 
have  to.  And  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  rattles 
the  saber  at  us  in  an  effort  to  shatter  our 
nerves,  we  must  have  the  coiuitge  to  rattle 
the  saber  right  back  at  him.  We  are  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth.  We  have  the 
greatest  military  capability.  But  it  will  not 
mean  a  thing  to  us  If  w«  don't  have  coiuage. 
We  must  draw  a  line  and  say.  "You  shall  not 
cross  this  line  or  we  will  fight  you."  We 
must  show  our  determination  to  fight  for 
the  right  of  men  to  determine  their  own 
destinies  to  all  the  world,  because  if  we  fail 
to  do  this  they  will  not  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  the  Communist  threat. 

The  free  enterprise  S3rstem  Is  not  just  an 
economic  way  of  life.  It  Is  a  concept  that  Is 
basic  to  our  belief  In  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual and  our  belief  that  man  Is  by  nature 
and  ought  to  be  free.  If  we  are  determined 
to  preserve  it.  Western  cirllizatlon  win  not 
just  survive.  It  will  prosper,  and  the  forces  of 
evil  atheistic  communism  will  ultimately  be 
overcome.  And  then  ws  will  be  free.  I  think, 
unto  the  thousandth  generation. 

I  thank  you  for  asking  me  to  cotne  to  St. 
Louis  to  talk  to  you. 
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PARTICIPATINO    IN    POLITICS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  to  those 
of  ua  who  hare  been  In  the  political  front 
lines  so  to  spealc,  it  is  always  gratifying 
to  note  an  effort  by  others  to  encoura^ 
political  interest  and  political  activity 
among  the  people. 

I  have  always  felt,  and  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me.  that 
good  goyemment  does  not  come  by  acci- 
dent but  through  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
many,  many  citizens  through  their  own 
activities  in  politics. 

And  it  is  through  the  extensive  par- 
ticipation of  many  people  that  our 
foundation  of  sound  government  is  fur- 
ther strengthened. 

So  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  William  C.  Stolk,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Can  Co.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  address  Mr.  Stolk  re- 
spKDnded  to  a  number  of  questions  and 
these  are  Included  with  the  remarks. 

Mr.  Stolk  details  the  effort  his  com- 
pany has  made  in  encouraging  its  em- 
ployees to  take  a  more  active  part  in 


community  affairs.  What  this  company 
is  doing  is  an  activity  which  I  would 
recommend  for  business  concerns 
throughout  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stolk's  excellent  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Neglected  Area  of  Management 

Responsibility 
(Remarica  by  William  C.  Stolk,  chairman, 
American  Can  Co.,  and  summary  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  general  management  course. 
American  Management  Association.  Hotel 
Sheraton-Astor,  New  York  City,  May  23, 
1962) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  as  any 
meeting  or  discussion  pertaining  to  man- 
agement is  one  in  which  I  am  tremendously 
Interested.  I  hope  that  the  few  remarks  I 
make  will  stimulate  your  thinking  about 
this  Important  subject  and  that  during  the 
question  and  answer  period  we  may  pursue 
It  further. 

Recently  I  read  the  synopsis  of  a  newly 
published  book  entitled  "What  Makes  a 
Good  Manager?"  (I  have  not  read  the 
book — the  synopsis  says  It  is  937  pages  long.) 
It  outlined  12  requisites  of  good  manage- 
ment— from  "the  art  of  delegation"  to 
"knowing  how  to  budget." 

But  missing  from  the  summary  of  937 
pages  on  how  to  be  a  good  manager  was  any 
reference  at  all  to  what  I  have  chosen  to 
call  "the  neglected  area  of  management 
responsibility." 

What  I  am  really  troubled  about  is  that 
too  many  managers  are  limiting  the  appli- 
cation of  the  basic  and  sound  principles  of 
leadership  to  their  own  business  operations. 

For  the  past  30  years  American  business 
has  been  on  the  defensive  and  biisiness 
management,  particularly  top  management, 
has  been  almost  apologetic  about  Its  per- 
formance and  leadership  in  helping  to  build 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world. 
I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  defen- 
sive attitude  has  been  the  aggressive  tactics 
of  the  Government.  The  results  Indicate 
very  clearly  that  while  we  have  been  "stick- 
ing to  our  knitting"  and  thinking  only  of 
our  own  business,  the  politicians  have  been 
wooing  and  winning  the  loyalty  of  the  man 
on  the  street — the  voters — many  of  whom. 
unfortunately.  stUl  look  on  bxislness  with 
suspicion  and  distrust. 

We  have  been  too  willing  to  believe  that 
politics  Is  for  the  politician,  which  is  almost 
as  naive  and  unrealistic  as  saying  that  our 
country  is  protected  from  enemy  attack  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Let's  face 
it;  the  politicians  and  the  union  bosses  have 
done  a  better  selling  job,  and  what  makes 
It  worse  Is  that  we  are  losing  the  sale  by 
default. 

A  PROBLEM   STILL   UNSOLVED 

I  do  not  want  to  get  Involved  In  the  steel 
Issue,  but.  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  first  paragraph 
of  an  editorial  entitled  "Steel:  A  Problem 
That  Is  Still  Unsolved."  which  appeared  In 
the  April  21  issue  of  Business  Week: 

"When  the  chairman  of  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  told  his  press  conference  last 
week.  "I  do  not  know  anything  about  poll- 
tics.'  he  made  one  of  the  classic  understate- 
ments of  all  time.  But  he  was  only  reflect- 
ing an  attitude  that  has  been  voiced,  often 
with  pride,  by  a  great  many  American  busi- 
nessmen." 

In  my  opinion,  this  attitude  has  to  change 
because  Industry's  only  hope  Is  to  educate 
the  voter  to  the  true  nature  of  our  free 
market  economy,  the  system  of  competitive 
enterprise.  We  cant  win  him  by  prinUng 
high-sounding  phrases  on  economics,  which 
even  some  economists  don't  understand. 


Nor  do  we  make  the  right  impression  by 
having  the  voter  believe  that  management  is 
selfish.  Is  only  Interested  in  personal  gain. 
Is  out  to  destroy  unionism,  and  lives  In  an 
ivory  tower  which  is  very  exclusive  and  ex- 
pensive. We  can  win  him  by  encouraging 
management  at  all  levels  to  become  inter- 
ested In  and  take  an  active  part  In  public 
affairs  at  the  community,  county,  and  State 
levels. 

In  the  past  several  years  hundreds  of  com- 
panies have  instituted  programs  In  public 
affairs;  our  company  is  one  of  those.  We 
have  clearly  stated  the  responsibility  for 
public  affairs  as  part  of  the  job  of  managers 
at  all  levels.  More  than  3.000  of  our  people 
have  taken  courses,  which  we  and  others 
have  made  available,  In  the  art  of  practical 
politics  and  many  of  them  are  now  working 
actively  in  the  parties  of  their  own  choice. 

needed:  creative  leadership 
These  things  are  necessary  and  good,  but 
the  job  cannot  stop  there.  In  discharging 
his  public  affairs  responsibility,  a  manager 
must  Initiate  constructive  change,  just  as 
he  must  In  managing  his  own  business  oper- 
ations. The  failure  has  been.  In  too  many 
cases,  reacting  to  events  Instead  of  exercis- 
ing creative  leadership  in  the  Improvement 
of  our  way  of  life.  By  reacting  Instead  of 
leading,  too  many  business  managers  have 
been  creating  a  negative  Image  of  business 
as  being  against  everything  except  the  status 
quo. 

I  would  not  want  to  give  you  the  impres- 
sion that  we  think  we  have  completely 
solved  this  problem  In  our  own  company. 
We  have  not.  and  we  know  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  both  learning  how  to  do 
It  and  then  motivating  all  managers  to  want 
to  do  It.  But  two  specific  examples  will 
help  demonstrate  the  opportunity  to  do  the 
job  better. 

A  communitt  success  stort 
We  are  proud  of  the  success  story  recently 
demonstrated  by  the  managers  and  em- 
ployees of  our  large  papermlll  in  Alabama. 
In  order  to  have  access  to  the  essential  raw 
materials — trees  and  water — it  was  necessary 
to  locate  this  mill  in  an  area  where  there 
were  not  any  large  modern  schools.  To  oper- 
ate the  mill,  it  was  necessary  to  transfer 
skUled  technicians  and  managers  to  the  Ala- 
bama woodlands  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  educational  opportunity  for 
their  children  was  severely  limited.  So,  on 
their  own  Initiative  they  joined  with  local 
people  In  a  political  campaign  which  won 
the  election  necessary  to  increase  their  own 
taxes  to  pay  for  better  school  facilities  and 
teachers.  Restilt:  all  local  people  benefited. 
To  get  such  problems  solved  requires  wUl- 
ingness  to  devote  time  and  leadership  in 
areas  outside  the  manager's  direct  business 
responsibility  both  at  the  local  and  national 
level. 

AN   INDUSTRY  SUCCESS  STOST 

TTie  story  of  "Keep  America  Beautiful"  is, 
I  believe,  an  example  of  how  businessmen 
can  take  constructive  action  in  these  areas 
when  it  Is  required. 

All  of  us  agree  that  litter  along  the  high- 
ways of  America  is  a  serious  problem  brought 
about,  of  course,  by  the  millions  of  cars 
carrjrlng  Americans  on  wheels  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  The  solution,  in  our  opinion, 
is  education  of  the  public.  To  this  end, 
industry  established  the  Keep  America  Beau- 
tiful organization,  financed  by  industry  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  public 
must  be  educated  not  to  throw  litter  and 
deface  our  beautiful  countryside. 

When  the  service  clubs  of  America  realized 
that  Industry  was  serious  about  their  wUl- 
Ingness  to  finance  this  venture,  they  under- 
took the  job  of  educating  the  communities 
and  were  instrumental  in  having  every  State 
in  the  Union  pass  laws  against  litter  and 
fine  people  who  get  caught  carelessly  dis- 
tributing It.     The  momentum  and  interest 


of  the  public  has  been  a  tribute  to  America. 
Walt  Disney  has  recently  prepared  a  film 
called  "The  Litterbug,"  which  wUl  be  shown 
in  theaters  throughout  the  United  States 
and,  beginning  with  the  fall  semester,  will  be 
shown,  I  hope,  in  all  the  schooU  in  America. 
Industry  will  finance  such  distribution. 

On  most  of  the  political  Issues  on  which 
Americans  are  divided  today,  the  difference 
of  opinion  concerns  not  the  goals,  but  the 
best  means  of  achieving  them. 

Business  and  industrial  managers  should 
be  qualified  by  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence  to  help   make   the  right  choice. 

LEABFROG  INTO  THE  rUTUSI 

The  technologies  develc^>ed  in  business  and 
Industry  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
leapfrog  into  the  future.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  solve  our  own  domestic  prob- 
lems and  to  assist  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world  in  all  of  the  essentials  of  mod- 
ern living. 

What  took  decades  to  accomplish  by  the 
pioneers  of  America  can  now  be  done  in  a 
matter  of  years.  In  place  of  covered  wagons 
and  railways  carved  through  the  wilderness, 
we  have  airplanes  and  soon  may  have  rockets. 
The  occasional  little  red  schoolhouse  has 
been  replaced  by  radio  and  television.  In- 
stead of  having  to  string  power  cables  over 
hundreds  of  miles  to  remote  areas,  we  can 
now  place  atomic  reactors  for  electric  power 
In  the  midst  of  jungles  and  deseru.  Instead 
of  the  letter  and  newspaper  by  packet  ship, 
we  will  soon  have  round-the-world  Instan- 
taneous communications  by  space  satellites 

Advances  in  agriculture,  food  process- 
ing, and  packaging  have  made  it  possible  to 
Insure  not  only  adequate  nutrition  but  a 
high  standard  of  living  all  over  the  world. 

I'hese  are  opportunities  on  a  national  and 
global  scale.  But  the  same  leadership 
qualities  are  requisite  in  every  community  in 
which  we  live  and  work.  Don't  you  agree 
this  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  manage- 
ment? I  hope  that  you  will  seriously  con- 
sider the  application  of  the  basic  principles 
of  management  to  this  so  far  neglected  area 
of  man^kg^ment  responsibility. 

ST7MMARY  or  DISCUSSION 

Question.  Mr.  Stolk,  you  stated  that 
participation  in  public  affairs  should  be  a 
part  of  management  responsibility  at  all 
levels.  How  much  time  can  your  executives 
take  away  from  their  direct  responsibilities 
to  spend  in  this  political  area? 

Answer.  Well,  our  plan  is  to  have  the  In- 
dividual make  that  decision  himself.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  the  time  an 
individual  spends  on  this  work  is  not  at 
cor[>orate  expense  or  sacrifice.  Ustially  the 
time  they  put  in  on  this  is  after  hotirs,  or 
weekends,  or  at  lunchtime.  I  doubt  very 
much  If  many  would  take  time  off  their 
Jobs.  Their  good  judgment  is  the  best  In- 
surance that  the  interest  of  the  company 
will  not  suffer. 

Question.  Mine  is  a  followup  question 
on  that.  Would  you  give  a  leave  of  absence 
if  B  man  were  elected  to  Congress? 

Answer.  I  sure  would.  We  couldn't  pay 
him,  but  he  would  not  lose  any  of  his  service 
years  if  he  did.  I  wouldn't  be  at  aU  sur- 
prised if  one  of  our  enthusiastic  young  men 
would  be  running  for  Congress  one  of  these 
days  and  we  would  welcome  the  fact.  Z  think 
it  would  be  proof  positive  that  our  pro- 
gram is  sound. 

Question.  I  luiderstand  that  you  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  Could  you  teU  me  what  kind 
of  acceptance  you  have  had  on  the  CED's 
school  education  program  and  what  are  your 
plans  for  the  futtire  with  respect  to  economic 
education? 

Answer.  Well,  the  acceptance  has  been,  in 
my  opinion,  very  favorable.  For  example, 
there  are  only  five  newspapers  across  the 
United  States  who  came  out  against  the  pro- 
gram.    I  believe  that  we  have  got   to  have 
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better  economic  education.  And  I  think  we 
will  have  to  start  In  the  high  achool.  We 
cannot  wait  and  start  In  college.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  we  have  a  tremendous 
need  to  educate  teachers  beeaiise  there  are 
not  enough  teachers  In  the  United  States  to 
do  the  kind  of  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 
It  is  sxirprlslng  to  me  how  many  schools  do 
not  have  any  semblance  of  economic  educa- 
tion in  their  curriculum.  Incidentally,  I 
heard  a  president  of  a  college  talk  on  this 
subject  last  week  and  he  said  that  trying  to 
change  the  curriculum  in  a  school  or  college 
was  about  as  practical  and  emotional  as  mov- 
ing a  cemetery. 

Question.  I  understand  the  point  that  you 
are  making  that  management  has  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community.  Tou  are 
saying  community  participation  is  In  reality 
part  of  their  job  and  you  encourage  them  in 
that  direction.  Do  you  provide  them  any 
recognition  if  they  do  that  portion  of  their 
job  well? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  consider  it  part 
of  their  Job.  If  they  do  that  portion  of  their 
Job  wril,  it  is  recognized.  In  one  case  I  am 
thinking  of,  it  gave  an  individual  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  how  good  he  was  outside  of 
the  plant.  He  moved  from  a  plant  manager- 
ship to  an  assistant  general  manager  of  his 
parUeular  division.  Nobody  in  the  company 
knew  that  he  had  the  talent  for  creating 
enthusiasm  in  people.  He  had  nevw  before 
had  the  opportunity.  This  fellow  had  been 
doing  an  excellent  Job  of  running  a  plant. 
Nobody  ever  dreamed  that  he  had  the  talent 
of  going  outside  of  the  i^ant  and  organising 
people  to  become  Interested  in  political 
campaigns. 

It  is  an  educational  Job.  I  know  some 
people  are  still  reluctant.  They  don't  un- 
derstand how  we  in  the  general  office  can  be 
quite  as  enthusiastic  as  we  appear  to  be. 
But  we  are  not  asking  them  to  follow  any 
aet  pattern.  We  Just  ask  that  they  take  an 
Interest  in  the  community  and  do  what  they 
think  Is  right  for  the  community.  We  will 
be  satisfied  with  that.  It  is  people  in  the 
field  who  have  demonstrated  how  effective 
this  can  be. 

Question.  Would  you  add  that  inemploy- 
ing  people  for  executive  positions  ^  would 
consider  an  aptitude  for  activities  poUtical 
and  otherwise  as  a  prereqiilslte? 

Answer.  I  um  going  to  have  to  answer  your 
question  in  two  ways.  First  of  aU  so  far  we 
have  not,  as  a  company,  gone  outside  for 
executive  talent.  We  have  been  very  for- 
tunate in  building  from  within  so  that  that 
question  has  not  been  asked  yet.  I  for  one 
would  be  in  favor  of  asking  such  a  person — 
especially  IX  he  were  going  to  be  a  top  execu- 
tive of  the  company — ^how  he  felt  about  this. 
I  think  it  U  very  impc»tant  that  the  Amer- 
ican Can  Co.  continue  this  policy. 

Question.  Should  there  not  be  more  effort 
in  each  of  our  respective  companies  to  edu- 
cate the  employees,  to  point  out  the  mu- 
tual Interests  that  management  and  labor 
have  in  their  particular  own  bailiwick?  The 
profit  motive— in  other  worda— when  the 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  earn  a  profit 
on  theU:  investment,  this  also  is  an  ad- 
Tanta«e  to  the  Individual  employees.  Isn't 
it  a  case  of  starting  the  Job  at  home? 

Answer.  You  have  to  start  It  at  home.  Of 
course.  I  am  assuming  that  the  Job  is  under- 
way. We  have  In  our  company,  for  example, 
a  very  serious  problem,  in  that  most  of  the 
can  factories  have  contracts  with  the  steel - 
workers  tmlon  which  is  the  same  imlon  the 
steel  industry  and  the  alimUnum  Industry 
have.  We  have  been  trying  for  the  last  3 
years  to  educate  all  employees  through  our 
supervisors,  and  In  group  meetings,  that  you 
can't  compare  the  steel  industry  with  the 
can  Industry.  That's  Uke  comparing  pine- 
apples with  bananas.  The  problems  of  the 
Industries  are  different.  The  competitive 
conditions  are  different.  We  have  been  con- 
ducting educational  programs  so  that  all  era- 
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ployees  can  understand  the  fcompetltive 
problems  that  we  are  facing.  B|ut  that's  a 
Job  that  has  to  be  going  on  at  (ill  times. 

Question.  In  line  with  your  policy  of  en- 
couraging management  to  take  l«jadershlp  In 
commimlty  and  political  affairs,  flo  you  also 
advocate  that  individual  compamies  take  a 
position  on  issues  as  a  companyf 

Answer.  We  do.  Of  covu-se,  wi^  point  out 
why  a  position  we  take  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try. And,  if  It  is  good  for  the  ct^intry,  it  Is 
good  for  the  company.  If  we  stick  to  the 
areas  of  public  welfare,  we  don't  think  we 
can  be  wrong.  If  we  get  people^  to  believe 
the  facts  that  are  In  the  public  Interest,  the 
American  Can  Co.s  Interests  wflll  be  taken 
care  of. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  an  lexample  of 
what  you  consider  a  noncontrovrirsial  prob- 
lem? ! 

Answer.  WeU,  the  cost  of  government.  We 
think  that  the  cost  of  governmen'^  Is  entirely 
too  high.  We  think  that  the  t^x  strucure 
U  too  high  as  a  result  of  the  high  cost  of 
government.  We  think  the  expansion  of 
business  is  retarded  by  the  high  oost  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  high  taxes.  Wt  also  think 
that  depreciation  policies  should  \x  changed 
because  this,  too,  would  be  in  th*  public  In- 
terest. 

Question.  Do  you  care  to  comaient  on  the 
present  method  of  reporting  proOts?  What 
can  we  do  so  that  the  unions  canOot  miscon- 
strue and  point  out  the  million*  of  dollars 
you  have  made? 

Answer.  I  think  the  area  that  needs  lots 
of  explaining  Is  the  amount  of  Investment 
that  is  needed  to  produce  a  proUt  Now  we 
have  been  talking  for  the  last  few  years 
about  the  tremendous  amount  of  money 
that  we  have  been  putting  into  orir  business 

^.^v\^  "^v.^  ^'*y  ^°  bu8lne«.  I  dont 
think  the  problem  Is  so  much  explaining  the 
profits  but  explaining  what  It  taflces  in  the 
way  of  investment  to  make  the  profits 


clently  and  economically  as  jsoeslble.  white 
still  upholding  the  high  standards  of  per- 
formance that  the  people  and  the  Stat*  of 
California  have  come  to  expect  from  their 
university.  Growth  in  itself  is  not  enough. 
Growth  In  quality  and  In  variety,  as  well  as 
In  size,  will  enable  the  university  to  make 
the  same  important  contribution  to  Cali- 
fornia's future  development  a*  It  has  made 
to  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  past 
94  years. 

I  congratulate  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  leadership  It  has  taken  in 
recognizing  that  the  university  cannot 
escape  change;  that  It  must  change  if 
it  is  to  meet  the  demands,  to  solve  the^ 
problems,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  ' 
opportunities  of  our  time. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
PLANS  ITS  PUTURB 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  master 
plans  for  higher  education  wa$  charted 
several  years  ago  by  the  Stat«  of  Cali- 
forrua.  I  want  to  commend  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  on  the  aggressive 
interest  It  has  taken  to  implement  the 
plan.  Recently  it  pubUshed  a  progress 
report,  entitled  "A  University  plans  Its 
Future  '•  In  its  report  it  outlines  the 
steps  it  has  taken  to  be  ready  for  the 
great  em-ollment  increases  anticipated 
in  the  years  ahead.  By  1975.  the  uni- 
versity expects  that  there  will  be  nine 
University  of  California  campubs  serv- 
ing the  varied  needs  of  the  larfiest  State 
in  the  Nation  for  teaching,  resetrch  and 
expert  public  service. 

The     university's     great     vi$ion     and 
drive  are  clearly  reflected  in  its  report 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  calling |the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues:  > 

A  great  university  has  a  duty  tb  the  fu- 
ture as  great  as  its  duty  to  the  pt^esent.    It 
must  do  more  than  serve  the  soitiety  that 
Is  Its  context  and  that  provides  IM  support 
It  must  maintain  the  heritage  of  the  past 
it  must  try  to  open  new  doors.     Ihtellectu- 
ally  it  must  be  l)oth  more  conservative  and 
more  innovative   than  may   be  fakhiouable 
at  any  given  moment.     It  mustlmaintain 
scholars  In  fields  a  layman  mlghfc  consider 
fossils.     It  must  support  novel  ej^loraUons 
that    most    people    would    call    s^culatlve 
In    the    interests    of   future    geneiitlons     It 
must  take  the  long  view  and  it  4ay  often 
have  to  defend  the  unpopular. 

The  imiversity,  in  planning  its  future,  has 
been  concerned   to  meet   the  nee<ft  as  effi- 


RESTORATION  OP  HISTORIC  BUILD- 
INGS  IN   THE  WEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  the  settling  of  the  West  Is  a 
fascinating  subject,  as  every  television 
fan  knows.  One  of  the  names  that  fre- 
quently pops  up  on  the  celluloid  dramas 
is  Fort  Laramie. 

I  would  like  to  assure  this  body  that 
this  is  a  real  location  with  a  real  and 
extremely  Interesting  history  that  can 
more  than  match  any  dreamed  up  by 
television  writers.  And  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  this  history,  of  old  Port 
Laramie,  will  be  preserved  for  the  future 
generations  as  an  example  of  "how  the 
West  was  won." 

Yesterday  ceremonies  were  held  at  the 
fort  for  the  opening  of  two  more  build- 
ings which  have  been  refurnished  and 
restored  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
These  buildings  bring  to  three  the  num- 
ber of  structures  that  have  been  restored 
at  the  national  historic  site.  And  I  \ 
should  especially  like  to  commend  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hill,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  who  very  generously  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  the  restoration. 

A  description  of  the  two  buildings  re- 
stored— the  officers'  quarters  and  sut- 
ler's store— was  printed  in  the  July  19 
edition  of  the  Llngle  (Wyo.)  Quide- 
Review.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  descriptions  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRs,  as  follows: 

RETtTRNISHED      BtHLDIKCS      AT     PORT      LaKAMIE 

National  Historic  Sms  Opewkd  Jitlt  22 
(By  Jack  McDermott) 

The  National  Park  Service  will  open  two 
more  refurnished  buildings  in  a  special  cere- 
mony at  Fort  Laramie  National  HUtorlc  Site 
on  July  22.  The  sutler's  store  and  officers' 
quarters  A  are  the  second  and  third  build- 
ings to  be  completely  refurnlabed  through 
funds  provided  by  Mrs.  Charles  8.  HIU  of 
Denver,  Colo. 

The  public  Is  invited  to  attend  formal 
ceremonies  which  wUl  begin  at  1:30  pjn. 
and  feature  an  address  by  Koy  E.  Appleman, 
National  Park  Service  Historian,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Mr.  Appleman  is  the  author  of  a 
book  on  the  Korean  war  recently  published. 

An  added  attraction  will  be  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  finest  military  bands  in 
the  United  States.  The  Strat^c  Air  Com- 
mand Band  of  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  wiU  fly 
out  from  Omaha  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
mony. The  60-plece  band  wUl  give  an 
abbreviated  concert  before  the  formal  pro- 
gram gets  underway  and  play  several  num- 
bers during  the  ceremony. 


Guest  of  honor  wUl  be  Mrs.  Charles  8  HW 
Fort  Lanunle'a  b«nefae«ar.  in  ltS9  Mrs 
HIU  endowed  tlM  National  Park  Snvlee  with 
funds  to  refumWi  nln*  raatond  htetoric 
building*.  Mrs.  HiUls  Intarwt  steiM  tron 
the  fact  that  her  grandmothar.  Mra.  8«ymour 
Ellia.  crossed  the  plaixM  m  18W-60.  stopped 
/  at  Fort  Laramie  and  enjoyed  the  protection 
and  comfort  the  port  offered  to  settlers  trav- 
eling westward.  Her  husband,  the  late 
Charles  8.  Rill,  was  prominent  in  early 
Wyoming  poUtlcal  life  and  had  extensive 
oil  interests  in  the  State. 

The  sutler's  atore  Is  divided  Into  five  main 
sections.    Visitors  will  ace  the  tnKUng  post, 
the  business  oflke.  the  poet  office,  the  oOcer's 
,a^  club,  and  the  enlisted  men'k  bar.    The  front 

'3"B>r  left   portion  of  the  store  appeared   on   the 

scene  in  late  1849  or  early  18S0  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  iMeet  baildtng  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming.    The  fumlshlnge  repreemt  the 
~     period  1878  to  1888. 

Oompicted  la  1870.  oOoars'  quarters  A 
was  orle:lnally  intended  for  the  post  com- 
mander but  always  uaed  as  a  duplex  for  lower 
rankinc  officoY.  Alter  the  Army  left  Port 
Laramie  In  18M>.  the  widow  of  a  former  post 
engineer.  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Sandereock.  moved 
ber  family  into  the  houae  and  occupied  It 
for  many  years.  Tom  and  Meade  Sandereock 
will  be  present  to  dedicate  their  former  home 
which   will  be  refumiebed  ae  of   U71. 

The  Bebekah  Lodge,  Platte  Valley,  No.  3 
will  serve  a  lunch  beginning  at  11:30  aon. 
The  lunch  will  cost  •!  per  plate  and  the 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  attend.  The 
ladles  win  also  serve  sandwiches  and  pop 
throughout  the  afternoon. 

Wtoming's  Oldest  BcmjsiNG  RErxjxNiSRCo 
(By  Donald  B.  Feser) 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  washboard? 
A  beartrapT  Some  castor  oil?  A  curry 
comb  or  a  parasol?  Tou  can  find  such  items 
In  John  Conins*  store  at  Fort  Laramie  on 
Sunday,  July  22.  For  the  first  time  since 
18M  the  atnoephere  wlU  be  Imnlnree  ui 
uanal  in  the  Axxny  paet-tradcr'a  catabtteh- 
ment  S  milee  CroBi  ttae  preeeai  town  of 
Fort  Laramie.  Wyo.  The  adobe  bvUding, 
poeaibly  the  oldest  structure  in  Wyoming. 
has  been  restored  by  the  National  Park 
Service  under  its  Miaalon  09  program.  Some 
of  the  original  equipment  le  stfll  in  evMenee. 
and  otber  f  umlriilnvi  have  been  purefaaaed 
with  funde  contributed  by  Mra.  r^wlee  8. 
HIU  U  Deover.  Colo. 

Although  the  store  was  the  center  of  inter- 
est at  Fort  Laramie  for  over  four  decades, 
the  middle  seventies  were  unusi^Ily  exciting 
3rears.  Discovery  of  gold  In  the  Black  wiu« 
In  1874  resulted  In  the  invasion  of  the  hnk 
by  g(dd  aeekere  the  followfng  year.  SoMlers 
at  Tort  Laramie  were  given  tbe  unpleasant 
and  dlflcnlt  task  of  cbaMng  them  out«  £q 
1876  Oencral  Crock  and  a  thousand  aaen 
left  the  fort  in  an  unsncoessfiU  attempt  to 
help  Custer  handle  the  Irate  ladlaiM.  Altcr- 
ward  the  fort  was  an  important  stop  on  the 
Cheyenne  and  Black  Hills  Stage  Line.  Kvery- 
one  wbo  paesed  by  the  fort,  toeluding  all 
the  famous  perKmanttoe.  stopped  at  John 
ColUns'  store,  and  many  tiecame  personal 
friends  of  hla. 

CoUins'  father  had  been  a  buslneaa  part- 
ner of  Jesae  R.  Grant,  the  father  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  In  1873.  CoUins  applied  to  Presi- 
dent Grant  for  the  ix»t  tradershlp  at  Port 
Laramie,  an  appointment  worth  $8,000  to 
815.000  a  year.  Grant  reeommended  CoOlna 
to  the  Secretary  of  War;  "Tbe  family  I  have 
known  from  my  infancy.  Tbey  have  always 
been  Democrats.  But  I  have  no  stronger 
supporter  than  E.  A.  Collins  and  his  two 
■vjns." 

Prom  the  beginning  John  Collins  was  ac- 
tive in  all  tbe  family  ventures.  With  his 
father's  backing  and  with  bis  own  consMcr- 
able  experience  be  «d  weH  financially.  At 
the  age  of  M  be  was  an  expert  in  Judging 
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tbe  value  at  gold  dust  taken  from  the  vari- 
ous gulches  around  Virglnbi  Cl^,  Moot. 
When  he  was  baying  fold  dvt  for'a  bank 
in  Helena,  be  was  paid  864M  a  month  In  gold 
(or  81.250  In  U.S.  euncncy).  His  father's 
fortune  came  from  the  marketing  of  pig 
lead  and  from  the  manufacture  of  leather 
goods  used  in  the  cattle  industry.  John 
proudly  stated  that  any  leather  products 
"with  the  name  'OoUtes'  from  Cheyenne. 
Omaha,  or  from  our  stores  along  tbe  North- 
ern Pa<:lflc.  In  Montana,  would  always  pass 
as  cuiieut  as  gold  coins  on  the  range  at 
more  than  their  cost."  Theodore  Rooeevelt 
was  one  of  bis  more  appreciative  and  valued 
customers. 

RxrvunsKB)  Pom-  Orm  am  Surtrn's  Sroxx 

Opkns  ST  Poar  IisasMTx   Jvlt   22 

(By  Jere  Krakow) 

One  of  tbe  most  Interesting  baildings  to 
be  rcfunlsbed  at  Fort  Laramie  Ifetlonal 
Historic  8tte  Is  the  suUer'k  store  conq^lex. 

Two  of  the  rooms  to  be  refumlsbed  in  the 
store  are  the  poet  ol&ce  and  the  anUer's 
oQIce.  The  two  rooms  are  in  the  stone  sec- 
tion ol  the  store  coostrocted  in  1852. 

In  these  two  rotuna.  Jim  Bridger  spent 
tbe  winter  of  1887-88.  TTpon  visiting  this 
■ectiom  one  can  always  aay  "Jim  Brldgo- 
slept  here." 

In  tbe  post  office,  refurnished  to  the  year 
1883.  one  will  see  an  old  desk,  postal  scales, 
guide,  salary  scliedule.  ledger.  cMinr»>HTig 
stamp  and  box.  Tbe  post  office  had  the  dis- 
tinction at  having  a  ntmiber  of  postmarks. 
At  various  times  theee  read  "Oregon  Route." 
"Idaho  Territory,-  Tkakota  Ttrrttory."  "Ne- 
braska Tenitory."  and  "Wyamii^  Iterttory." 

Tbe  meteoric  pony  express  and  Cbeycnne- 
Black  mils  stage  stopped  to  deliver  *t>/^ 
pick  up  mail  at  the  poet  office,  and  many  a 
letter  from  home  vras  received  by  soldier 
and  civilian  bare.  TTaelaimed  letters  and 
new^Bapere  were  advcrtlaed  by  placing  man- 
uscript Usts  at  tlM  names  of  persons,  ar- 
ranged alpbabetically.  in  the  eon^cuous 
places.  Hie  most  aoeeesible  location  for 
these  lists  was  tbe  lobby  of  tbe  post  office. 

Tbe  sutler's  office  contains  a  safe  that 
post  trader  Jobn  London  pmt^ased  In  1883 
from  Lieutenant  Ka ton.  The  safe  was  secure- 
ly fastened  to  tbe  wall  of  the  office  and  is  one 
of  the  original  ftmlshings  In  the  room.  It 
WM  tB  this  room  that  orderw  for  merefaen- 
diee  were  made  as  weU  as  posting  of  ledgers 
in  regard  to  the  many  bosAneee  transactions 
conducted  ta  the  store.  This  room  wUl  also 
reflect  tbe  year  of  1888  and  will  be  forraany 
opened  July  23  at  1 :80  pjn. 

Tri  Changutg  Paces  or  Stmja's  Stoei 
(By  Tom  White) 

The  sutler's  store,  one  of  tbe  most  hto- 
toric  structures  at  Fort  Laramie  Kational 
Blstoric  Site,  was  constantly  remodeled  and 
renovated  to  suit  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
antler  during  the  entire  41-ycar  military  his- 
tory of  Port  Laramie.  The  newly  refurnished 
sutler's  store  will  be  op«3ed  to  the  public 
during  dedication  cerenwnies  on  Sunday, 
July  22. 

As  this  building  stands  today,  it  is  an  arch- 
itectural conglomerate.  The  actual  details 
of  tbe  construction  of  tbe  various  parts 
of  this  building  are  quite  obsctue  because 
it  was  not  a  mnitary  bunding.  Althoiigb  it 
was  always  shown  on  official  and  semiofficial 
ground  plans,  tbe  official  military  corre- 
spoodence  and  reports  are  atmoet  completely 
void  of  any  detalL  We  depend,  therefore,  on 
eontemporary  diaries  keptt  by  those  who  were 
either  stationed  at  Fort  Laramie  or  were 
passing  through  on  one  of  tbe  numerous 
emigrant  routes. 

The  adobe  portion  of  this  structure,  which 
houses  the  trading  post,  has  a  very  valid 
daim  to  being  "one  of  the  three  oldest  stand- 
ing buildings  In  Wyoming."  This  section 
was  erected   in    1849   but   perhaps   was   not 


completed  vmtll  early  spring  of  1800.  Con- 
stnictiatt  was  under  tbe  dtrectkm  of  John 
&  Ttttt.  wbo  aioDff  wttb  Lewis  Dm^herty 
was  appointed  Port  I^ramie's  first  sutler 

As  the  activity  at  the  post  Inrmawa,  so 
did  the  acUvity  around  the  suUer-s  store. 
They  found  it  necessary  to  expand  »,tu\  about 
1863  a  'iandatone  addttion  «m  piaeed  on  the 
north  vdA  at  tbe  bnUding.  AppaienUy  tiM 
exterior  was  completely  oovered  with  adobe 
piaster  at  this  time. 

By  isas,  the  sutler  bad  added  enoogb 
abops  and  storage  rooms  to  give  the  sutler'a 
complex  a  U  shape  with  a  oour^ard  In  tbe 
center.  During  the  1880^  it  boiaed  tbe  post 
office  and  tbe  sutler's  residence  part  of  tbe 
time.  Altbougb  the  post  office  was  re- 
tained in  the  bnilding.  tbe  sutler  completed 
a  separate  reaidenoe  located  about  IM  feet 
north  of  tbe  store.  Beeauae  It  was  a  private 
building,  it  did  not  conform  to  tbe  usual 
military  architecture  and  tbeiefOre  was 
unique  among  the  buildings  at  Fort  Laramie. 
The  building  had  a  steep  gabled  roof  featur- 
ing three  ornate  docmen  and  an  abundance 
of  decorative  acroU-work  trim  which  gave  It 
tlie  appearance  of  a  fTlaa  dialeC 

During  tbe  IBSO'a  and  UnO's.  tbe  sutler's 

complex     malnt^lrt^    ^XM    ^»'»«««»«^r    "Q    sbS^M. 

At  first  the  secondary  buUdlnga  were  (^ 
rough  framing  and  alaha.  bat  late  In  tbe 
1870's  tbey  were  replaeed  by  more  substan- 
tial bulldlnca  of  loga  and  more  refined  Irame 
construction. 

The  main  section  of  adobe  and  stone  had 
a  sod  roof  during  thU  time;  however,  it  was 
replaced  witb  a  gable  roof  sometime  in  tbe 
1880's. 

Finally  sometime  between  1881  aafi  ISM, 
all  the  adjoining  temporary  buUdings  to  tbe 
adobe  and  stone  "^""i  disappeared  to  make 
room  for  tbe  erecting  of  a  new  one-iaaaily 
officer's  quarters  next  door  to  the  aovtlL  To 
acconunodate  such  tbincs  as  the  offlcera*  bU- 
liard  elub  and  storage  for  tbe  sutler,  a  new 
"grout**  or  lime-conereU  addition  was  con- 
structed on  the  west  side  of  the  original 
section  about  1883  by  sutler  John  LomSon. 
Theee  thrm  parts— tbe  1848  adobe,  the  1888 
stone,  and  tbe  1883  grout— are  thoae  wblcb 
a  visitor  win  see  today  at  Port  Laramie  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 


CVIII- 
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TXWAWANDA,    N.Y.,    MINISTER    TO 
HAVE  PUIPIT  IN  MOSCCm 

Mr.  KBATINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
yoimg  couple  from  uxistate  New  York  is 
embarking  on  a  mlaskm  which  I  brieve 
deserves  national  recognition  and  sup- 
port. 

At  the  present  time,  our  American 
colony  in  Moseow  numbers  280.  of  which 
235  are  with  the  ITjS.  Qnbassy.  About 
10.000  American  tourists  and  other  visi- 
tors pass  through  Moscow  annually.  In 
the  past,  the  only  Protestant  services 
held  In  Moscow  in  Trngiuh  have  be^i  at 
the  British  Embassy  under  the  mnnthTy 
leadership  of  a  visiting  Anglican  priest. 

The  Reverend  Donald  V.  Roberts, 
minister  of  Tonawanda's  Plrst  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  aniointed  on  Sun- 
day, July  15.  by  tbe  National  Ooonca 
of  Churches  to  fill  a  new  interdenomi- 
national post  in  Moscow  as  cfiapi^i^i  to 
American  residents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  win  leave  for  Moscow  In  Octo- 
ber. The  establishment  of  this  poet  has 
?reat  significance  for  the  worldwide 
Christian  community,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  and  ICrs.  Roberts  will  provide 
true  inspiration  and  gratifying  spiritual 
leader^ip  amidst  all  of  the  great  ten- 
sions aiKl  presstnrs  of  the  cold  war. 

I  ask  mismimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
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July  23 


on  Reverend  Roberts'  mission  to  Moscow 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkccko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pulpit  in  Moscow 

A  Bviflalo  area  clergyman,  the  Reverend 
iy>nald  V.  Roberts,  has  been  given  a  most, 
u|kii8ual  assignment  by  the  National  Council 
ot  Churches.  At  35,  he  has  been  named  the 
first  Protestant  chaplain  for  American  res- 
idents In  Moscow  since  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion In  1917. 

Since  1057  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  In  Tona- 
wanda.  He  and  his  family  deserve  good 
wishes  as  they  prepare  for  their  historic 
mission.  Being  a  clergyman  Is  a  challenging 
career  anywhere;  being  one  In  the  heart  of 
the  Communist  empire  must  surely  add  a 
special  dimension  to  that  challenge. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Butlett 

Be&U 

Bible 

Boggs 

Bottum 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Bytd,W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Bngle 

Brvln 
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Pong 

Ooldwater 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McNamars 

Metcalf 


Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith.  Maine 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams.  N.J. 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht],  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  MxtrphyI,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  present. 

Morning  business  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
quorum  present? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senate  in  the  morning  hoi^r? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 


CONGRATULATIONS.     LAB(i)|R     AND 
MANAGEME'NT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prttsident.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  Senate 
to  a  matter  of  grave  importancje  for  our 
national  defense.  For  the  pafit  several 
months,  labor  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  between  many  of  anftr  major 
manufacturers  in  the  aerospace)  industry 
and  the  principal  unions  in  this  industry. 
This  week,  I  am  happy  to  repoiti  a  settle- 
ment was  reached  between  the^  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.  and  the  two  uniotjiis,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machttiists  and 
the  United  Auto  Workers. 

This  agreement  at  Douglasi  demon- 
strates that  the  issues  in  dispU^  in  this 
vital  industry  are  not  insoltible.  It 
demonstrates  that  responsible  |ind  com- 
petent management  and  responsible  and 
competent  union  leadership  <3$xi.  arrive 
at  a  peaceful  settlement  of  differences 
without  interrupting  production  in  this 
all-important  industry. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldbergi  has  told 
us  that  this  settlement  is  nonin]|lationary 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

The  New  York  Times  has  commented 
editorially  on  the  Douglas  settlement, 
as  follows:  11 

Labor   Peace   in    Space! 

The  wage  agreement  reached  by  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  and  two  magor  unions 
should  help  set  a  nonlnflatlonally  pattern 
for  the  entire  missile,  plane,  and  [spacecraft 
industry.  This  is  a  welcome  dffelopment 
after  the  union  muscle  flexing,  m^hlch  had 
led  to  threats  of  a  strike  against  [the  major 
weapons  producers  next  Monday,  Of  spe- 
cial significance  was  the  unions'  decision  to 
be  content  with  pay  increases  f>f  slightly 
less  than  3  percent  a  year,  in  line  with 
President    Kennedy's    productivity!   formula. 

At  the  convention  of  Walter  P,  Reuther's 
United  Automobile  Workers  In  Atlantic  City 
last  May  there  had  been  mucflfi  talk  of 
catchup  increases  well  In  excess  of  the 
normal  annual  rise  in  industri^fl  produc- 
tivity. Apparently  the  auto  unloh  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  the 
other  principal  union  in  the  nfijisslle  and 
aerospace  field,  finally  recognized  the  truth 
of  the  President's  warning  that  "rt«)  financial 
slelght-of-hand  can  raise  real  Wages  and 
profits  faster  than  productivity  without  de- 
feating their  own  purpose  thronligh  infla- 
tion." This  maxim,  of  course,  h^d  double 
pertinency  In  an  industry  in  trhlch  the 
Government  purchases  90  perceftt  of  the 
product  and  thus  would  have  M>  pay  the 
lion's  share  of  t^e  bill  for  inflationary  wage 
Increases.  The  administration,  the  company 
and  the  unions  all  have  served  the  Nation 
well  by  the  moderation  of  the  setltlement. 

Also,  it  may  be  said  that  thtj  Douglas 
settlement  sets  no  new  precedents  or 
establishes  no  new  standards  that  have 
not  already  been  accorded  to  Wnployees 
of  other  major  industries. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  thflt  the  is- 
sues between  the  Douglas  Co.  atld  its  im- 
ions  are  virtually  identical  witfi  the  is- 
sues between  the  other  produjcers  and 
these  same  unions. 

There  is  no  valid  reason,  no  Excuse  at 
all,  why  responsible  and  competent  man- 
agement and  responsible  and  (»mpetent 


union  leadership  cannot  find  a  way  to 
avoid  interruption  of  the  production 
which  is  so  vital  to  this  Nation. 

May  I  point  out  that  it  takes  two  to 
keep  the  peace  in  labor  relations  just  as 
in  anything  else.  The  time  is  short;  the 
peril  is  great.  I  call  on  management  and 
labor  in  this  crucial  industry  to  be  real- 
istic and  to  And  some  way  to  settle  their 
differences  so  that  our  missile,  space, 
and  manned  aircraft  production  can 
continue. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  aware  that  proposed  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  in  this  body 
to  outlaw  strikes  in  the  defense  indus- 
try.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis]. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClellan]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
understands  enough  about  labor  law,  I 
am  sure,  to  know  that  the  measure  would 
require  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Compulsory  ar- 
bitration is  in  complete  contradiction  to 
what  the  leaders  of  labor  believe  in  and 
what  the  leadei-s  of  management  believe 
in.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  some 
comment  as  to  any  knowledge  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  relative  to  proposed 
legislation  of  a  type  which  would  call 
for  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  not.  I 
know  that  the  Secretary  has  been  very 
concerned  over  some  of  the  disputes  that 
have  taken  place,  particularly  in  the  mis- 
sile and  aircraft  industries,  because  of 
their  effect  upon  national  security.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  is  upon  the  trade 
unions  and  management  to  find  a  way  to 
settle  disputes  in  normal  negotiations. 
If  they  do  not,  they  will  have  to  face  up 
to  the  possibility  of  some  type  of  con- 
gressional action. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  processes  of 
free  collective  bargaining  followed. 
With  proper  encouragement  from  the 
Government  I  believe  it  can  be  done. 
But  the  public  becomes  a  little  short  tem- 
pered over  constant  interruptions  and 
disputes  between  labor  and  management 
in  the  vital  field  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  big  argu- 
ment in  the  aircraft  and  missile  indus- 
tries is  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Douglas,  I  believe,  which  has  now 
recognized  the  agency  shop,  the  major 
industries  do  not  have  the  union  shop. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  result  has 
been  achieved  by  proper  collective  bar- 
gaining between  labor  and  management. 
Down  through  the  years,  with  one  or  two 
minor  exceptions,  industries  on  the  west 
coast  have  done  remarkably  well  with- 
out interference  of  Government.  My 
concein  in  that  field  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  dissociate  himself  with 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  unions  to 
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hare  a  union  shop  installed  in  such  in- 
dustries by  compulsory  arbitration  I 
would  hope  that  the  ksdenhlp  on  the 
other  side  of  the  alale.  being  perfectly 
aware  of  the  ramifications  of  compul- 
sion, would  dissociate  thetnselTes  from 
any  attempt  to  create  c(»npuIsion  in  bar- 
gaining that  so  far  has  been  working 
very  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sympathetic 
toward  the  sUtement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  believe  he  knows  that 
from  our  previous  discussiwis.  In  the 
main  I  do  not  subscribe  to  compulsory 
arbitration  or  compulsion  in  any  fonn. 
The  Oovemment  ought  not  to  take  sides 
on  such  issues.  It  would  be  better  to 
try  to  encourage  a  pattern  sach  as  we  see 
in  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  which  I  have 
mentioned  today,  and  to  encourage  free 
collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  understand, 
the  Douglas  agreement  came  about  with 
the  agency  ^op. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  Senator 
is  correct.    "Hiere  Is  a  difference. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence. But  the  difference  is  that  an  em- 
ployee does  not  have  to  jotn  a  union. 
He  merely  must  pay  his  dues. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  that  is  freedom 
of  expression.  I  hope  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  will  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


DEGREE  OP  FREEDOM  IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  in 
todays  New  York  Times  there  was  pub- 
lished an  article  enUtled  "Yugoslav  Lib- 
erals Warned  To  Heed  Party  Une."  by 
Paul  Underwood.  During  our  recent  for- 
eign assistance  debate  those  who  opposed 
the  Proxmlre  amendment,  n^iich  would 
have  suspended  our  aid  to  Ytigoslavia  for 
1  year,  argued  that  Yugoslavia  now  en- 
joyed Uberaliation,  the  new  ouUook, 
more  freedoms  than  ever. 

If  there  was  such  a  tendency.  It  is  ob- 
viously being  reversed  very  rapidly  since 
the  S«iate  conferees  folded  and  acted 
to  permit  another  $10  million  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

In  the  course  of  the  article  Mr  Un- 
derwood stated: 

The  speech  was  part  of  a  drive  started  by 
the  leadership  3  months  ago  to  tighten  dis- 
cipline within  the  party's  ranks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  New  York  Times  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcora. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racon 
as  follows: 

YcGOSLAV   T.iBwir>Tg    Wakicb   Tt>   «««»  PiUrTT 

LiNI Trro  AlB  TSLXJB  Cokicttxbts  Dbvia- 

TioN    la  Bjudus;    Rankovk  T»»«Mg   Cam- 
paign To  BNroacE  Diacapum 

(By  Paul  Underwood) 
Belghaihc.  TuGoaiATiA.  July  22.— A  top 
Yugoslav  Communist  warned  today  UxKt  Ide- 
ological devlaUona  and  "Uberallrt  oooe^- 
t  ions  •  would  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  tbm 
ingoslar  party  organization. 


Speaking  at  the  opening  session  of  a  2- 
day  meeting  of  the  party's  execuUre  com- 
mlUee.  Aleksander  RazkkoTlc.  th«  party's 
■ecretary  and  one  of  Yugoslavta's  four  Tlce 
presidents,  emphasized  that  complete  ad- 
herence to  party  doctrine  would  bs  de- 
manded of  every  member. 

9vr  members  to  hare  '•dttrerent  concep- 
tions and  different  political  attitudes  on  a 
single  Important  field  of  activity  cr  on  a  big 
social  problem  and  to  put  them  forward 
and  defend  them  publicly  without  harmo- 
nizing them  In  the  forums  to  which  they 
belong-  is  absotntely  Impermissible  he 
declared. 

The  speech  was  part  of  a  drive  started  by 
the  leadership  3  months  ago  to  tighten  dis- 
cipline within  the  party's  ranks.  Today's 
session  was  called  to  analyse  the  results  of 
this  effort  and  to  study  what  could  be  done 
to  Inject  i»ew  vigor  In  the  nations  limping 
econotny. 

Three  reports  on  economic  questions,  rep- 
resenting the  most  Important  part  of  the 
committee's  work,  will  be  given  tocnorrow 
by  top  officials  of  the  regime  of  President 
Tito.  The  decisions  reached  wlU  determine 
the  line  the  party  and  the  Oo^'emment  will 
take  In  the  coming  mootha. 

M.  Rankovle's  report  was  concerned  solery 
with  party  matters.  In  addition  to  his  de- 
mand for  tight  discipline,  be  cocnplalned 
that  some  members  were  resisting  Imple- 
menUtion  of  the  idea  of  rotation  ot  Jot*. 

The  Tito  regime  recently  in  the  party 
and  Ooremment  adopted  the  idea  that  Jobs 
should  be  held  only  for  a  definite  term  ai>d 
then  passed  on  to  someone  else.  The  leaders 
new  this  as  a  way  to  give  younger  party 
members  a  chance  at  Jobs  and  adminlstn- 
tlve  training  while  at  the  same  time  keeping 
older  members  from  getting  In  a  rut. 

Asserting  that  the  principle  of  rotation 
must  be  adopted  "more  widely  and  In  all 
fields  of  our  social  life."  M.  Rankovle  said 
putting  older  oOclals  with  reronztKmary  ex- 
perience together  with  promising  yotmger 
men  wotild  insrzre  continuity  of  work  and 
would  rejuvenate  "the  leading  bodies  In  a 
democratic  way  from  top  to  bottom," 

He  also  declared  that  recent  discussions  In 
basic  party  organlzaUons  has  disclosed  many 
errors  by  n[iembers.  including  neglect  of 
criticism  and  ideological  orientation.  lack  of 
discipline  and  a  tolerant  attitude  toward  the 
faults  of  other  members. 

Misunderstanding  of  the  nature  ot  the 
party's  leading  role  had  been  r^lected  in 
"llberallst  conceptions  and  a  tolerant  at- 
titude toward  various  deviations."  he  added. 
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I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn may  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd 
at  this  point.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao 
as  follows: 

Ow  THx  Arrrui.  Tax-Doocb  ok  PauDnrr  Uan 
(By  Janoes  Reston) 

WAaHwoTOM.  July  21.— GenUe  leader  get 
the  prudence.  For  tbe  Senate  rinanee  Com- 
mittee has  Just  proclaimed  a  new  doctrine 
f«-  the  i»ew  expense  account  age.  It  Is  the 
doctrine  of  "the  prudent  man."  aad  It  lets 
you  deduct  from  your  inoooM  taxes  any  busi- 
ness or  entertainment  expense  that  might  be 
incurred  by  "a  prudent  man  in  the  owctsc 
ot  his  sound  Judgment." 

This  obviously  baa  poaslbiUtlss.  Suppose 
a  citizen  of  the  Great  BepubUc  *t»^^iy 
has  to  go  to  Paris  on  bwlBcaB.  or  to  Mew 
York,  or  anywhere  else  whete  the  women 
ere  recklessly  beautiful.  In  thte  situation 
a  prudent  man.  In  the  exercise  ol  his  sound 
Judgment,  would  obviously  take  along  his 
wife  and  write  her  off  as  a  prudent  deduc- 

Webster's  New  IntemaUonal  DlcUonary 
defines  prudence  as  'practical  wisdom  •  •  • 
the  wisdom  that  conduces  to  moral  virtue  " 
No  doubt  this  la  precisely  what  the  Senate 
nnanoe  Committee  had  to  mind,  for  nothing 
conduces  to  moral  Ttrtoe  to  a  traveling  sales- 
man more  thnn  havtog  his  wife  aiooc  on 
his  travela. 
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THE  PRUDENT  MAN  TEST  FOR  IN- 
COME TAX  DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  ajvears  a  de- 
lightful and  devastating  indictment  of 
the  amendment  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  on  business  ex- 
pense accounts.  The  article,  entitled 
"On  the  Artful  Tax  Ekxlger.  or  Prudent 
Man."  was  written  by  the  head  ol  the 
Times  bureau.  Mr.  James  Reston.  Mr. 
Reston  shows  how  the  prudent-man  doc- 
trine can  have  a  devastating  effect  in 
trying  to  collect  taxes.    He  said : 

This  obviously  has  possibtlltlee.  Suppose 
a  citiaen  of  the  Cbeat  Republic  abaolutcly 
has  to  go  to  Paris  on  business  or  to  New  Tcrk 
or  anywhere  else  where  the  women  are  reck- 
lessly beautifuL  In  the  situation  a  prudent 
man.  In  the  exercise  of  his  sound  Judgment, 
would  obviously  take  along  his  wife  and 
write  her  off  as  s  prudent  deduction. 

There  are  many  other  examples,  same 
of  them  frivolous,  but  many  of  them 
serious. 


The  same  dictionary  also  defines  prtadenee 
as  "skill  or  sagacity  to  the  man^smant  of 
pracUcal,  especially  business  affairs— eome- 
tlmes  with  an  Implication  of  seU-toterest." 
This  opens  up  to  the  artful  taxdodger 
golden  opportunities  for  legltlmaU  rM—nng 
r*  "^ft"  the  emphasis  from  the  tax  ooUactor'k 
Interest  to  the  taxpayer's  self-toterest.  and 
proTldes  a  means  of  solving  many  modem 
problems  heretofore  regarded  as  insoluble. 
Consider  the  agony  of  living  to  the  same 
world  with  both  Nlklto  Khnuhchcv  and 
Mortimer  M.  Caplln.  the  new  Commlmioner 
**  ^^°^  Revenue.  No  less  an  authority 
than  President  Kennedy  has  told  us  Uiat 
this  Is  a  dangerous  time.  Khrushchev  has 
said  that  tie  now  has  an  Interconttoental 
ballistic  missile  thst  can  hit  a  •'ffy  to  the 
Ay"  and  cannot  be  brought  down  by  any- 
thing In  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

In  such  a  world,  equipped  with  such  ghast- 
ly fljBwatters,  a  prudent  man  would  surely 
provide  some  means  of  escape  for  his  family^ 
say  a  yacht  well  stoclced  and  lubricated  with 
provisions  capable  of  matoUlntog  life  for  a 
c<MuideraMe  period  of  time.  Or  a  hideaway 
to  the  mountains  equipped  with  a  large 
deep  pool  of  water  for  protection  against 
radiation.  And  these  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  matotatoed  and  kept  to  running  order 
*>y  periodic  use,  say  on  the  weelunds. 

President  Kennedy  does  not  favor  the  pru- 
dent-man doctrine.  He  prefeis  the  doctrine 
of  the  iKmest  man.  His  tax  taUl  would  have 
ruled  oat  aU  general  bostaem  dMtuetlOQs  and 
tlien  permitted,  maybe,  some  spedfle  excep- 
tions. The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  Uttle 
more  lenient,  but  It  Insisted  that  deductions 
had  to  be  demonstrably  related  to  the  busi- 
ness activity  of  the  taxpayer.  It  was  then 
that  Ute  Senate  Finance  Ooramittee  came 
along  with  this  lovely  loophole  at  the  pru- 
dent man. 

Every  age  has  its  fashions  In  men.  Tliere 
WHS.  for  example,  the  forgotten  man  of  Her- 
bert Hoover'k  time,  whose  "chief  bustoess  to 
llle  Is  to  pay'  Then  there  was  the  common 
man.  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Franklto  Rooee- 
velt.  but  these  are  now  out  of  style,  and  the 
coming    thing  Is   clearly  the  prudent   man. 

AN    OUNCX    0»    PaUOXNCX 

If  hs  has  businees  associates  who  love 
good  wine  and  food  (and  who  doesnt),  he 
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will  be  prudent  about  having  an  adequate 
supply  of  same  always  on  band. 

If  he  has  a  lovely  wife,  and  especially  if 
he  doesn't,  he  will  certainly  be  prudent 
enough  to  see  that  she  does  not  go  out  with 
him  on  what  the  Finance  Committee  calls 
"business-oriented  occasions"  looking  as  if 
she  had  been  slipcovered,  but  will  instead 
fit  her  out  like  Jackie,  and  care  for  her 
gently  as  a  prudent  man  should,  and  see  that 
she  gets  a  good,  long,  business-oriented  rest 
both  winter  and  summer. 

Finally,  if  "an  ounce  of  prudence  is  worth 
a  pound  of  gold,"  no  prudent  man  will 
kill  himself  with  work  at  the  office  or  imagine 
that  the  country  has  a  brain  tumor  every 
time  the  stock  market  develops  a  little 
fever — not  when,  "in  the  exercise  of  his 
sound  judgment,"  he  can  take  a  good,  long, 
prudently  deductible  rest  with  a  couple  of 
agreeable  business  associates  and  their  wives. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  has  to  approve  the 
doctrine  and  somebody  has  to  make  the  pro- 
vision for  the  prudent  woman,  and  President 
Kennedy,  if  the  bill  passes,  must  not  veto  It. 
But  he  wouldn't  dare.  He's  in  enough 
trouble  already. 


THE  EASY  >IONEY  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Ber- 
nard D.  Nossiter,  the  staff  financial  ex- 
pert of  the  Washington  Post,  has  a  com- 
ment and  analysis  this  morning  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  tight  money 
policy.  I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  the 
four  arguments  which  he  makes  against 
the  tight  money  policy  at  this  time : 

Another  reason  for  the  tighter  money 
might  be  the  paradoxical  argument  that  easy 
money  will  discourage,  not  encourage  bor- 
rowers. This  odd  line  of  reasoning  runs 
that  if  money  were  easier,  potential  borrow- 
ers, seeing  Interest  rates  go  down,  would  ex- 
pect more  of  the  same  and  so  hold  oflf  a 
little. 

Few  economists  would  accept  this  reason- 
ing. They  would  argue  that  Europe's  cen- 
tral bankers  have  as  much  stake  in  the 
dollar  as  this  country  because  they  hold 
some  portion  of  their  reserves  in  the  very 
dollars  that  might  be  devalued. 

Secondly,  the  experts  would  point  to  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  this  year 
in  the  Nation's  balance  of  payments. 

Thirdly,  they  would  contend  that  private 
European  "bears"  should  not  be  an  over- 
whelming prey  for  the  consortium  of  Euro- 
pean central  banks,  if  the  consortium  wants 
.to  act. 

Fourthly,  there  Is  a  variety  of  ways  of 
shrinking  the  deficit  In  the  Nation's  balance 
of  payments  without  turning  the  credit 
screw. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent analysis  by  Mr.  Nossiter,  which  is 
one  of  the  first  that  I  have  seen  appear 
in  daily  newspapers  critical  of  this  para- 
doxical and  destructive  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RxsutvE  Soft-pedals  Easy  Monet  Policy 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  quietly 
shifted  its  emphasis  away  from  easy  money 
and  thereby  has  taken  a  calculated  economic 
and  political  risk. 

The  central  bank  has  moved  to  a  stance 
of  less  easy  credit  at  the  very  time  that  the 
economy  is  sluggish. 

The  monetary  authorities  can  make  out 
an  Ingenious  case  for  their  new  position. 
But  if  the  current  level  of  output  and  in- 
come persists  or  tails  off  into  a  decline  in 


the  next  6  months  the  Fed's  shift  cofuld  touch 
off  a  barrage  from  Democrats  and  proios- 
slonal  economists  that  might  draaiically  re- 
shape the  way  the  central  bank  i^oes  busi- 
ness. 

Chairman  William  McChesney  ]blartin  of 
the  Fed's  Board  is  a  man  of  deep  Oonvlction 
who  Is  not  unused  to  fire.  There  (s  no  sign 
that  he  is  flinching,  and  it  is  a  aeiif  bet  that 
he  fully  appreciates  the  risks  he  ttl  running. 

For  the  past  6  weeks  the  Fed  hM  let  the 
supply  of  money  decline  a  little.  Interest 
rates,  the  price  of  money,  have  becjn  moving 
up  slowly.  From  the  beginning  of  June  to 
mid-July,  the  price  that  the  Goveniment  has 
had  to  pay  for  90-day  loans  has  advanced 
from  2.656  to  2.974  percent;  the  yieW  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds  has  movoq  up  from 
3.89  to  4.02  percent. 

When  business  is  slow,  conveiitloilal  theory 
calls  for  increasing  the  money  supply  and 
pushing  interest  rates  down  to  prlng  out 
more  borrowing,  which  In  turn  mflans  more 
spending. 

The  monetary  authorities  can  ifgue  that 
they  are  doing  the  reverse  in  a  veWy  modest 
way  for  several  reasons. 

The  most  Important,  they  argiie.  is  the 
outflow  of  gold.  Some  qualified  persons  in- 
sist that  European  bankers  are  showing  in- 
creased fear  that  the  dollar  will  bij  devalued 
and  that  some  speculators  are  tnounting 
small  raids  In  an  effort  to  force  devaluation. 

The  Fed's  actions  could  be  tajcen  as  a 
warning  to  Europeans  that  the  central  bank 
here  will  resist  this  outflow  vigoroljsly.  Mar- 
tin's remarkable  public  threat  bo  prevent 
any  antirecession  tax  cut  from  enlirging  the 
money  supply  could  be  another  such  mes- 
sage to  EJurope. 

Another  reason  for  tighter  money  might 
be  the  paradoxical  argument  tjhat  easy 
money  will  discourage,  not  encoufage  bor- 
rowers. This  odd  line  of  reasotjing  runs 
that  if  money  were  easier,  potentiiijl  borrow- 
ers, seeing  Interest  rates  go  down,  tvould  ex- 
pect more  of  the  same  and  so  hold  Qff  a  little. 

Few  economists  would  accept  tljjs  reason- 
ing. They  would  argue  that  Eurdpes  cen- 
tral bankers  have  as  much  stake  lii  the  dol- 
lar as  this  country  because  they  J^old  some 
portion  of  their  reserves  in  the  Very  dol- 
lars that  might  be  devalued.  ] 

Secondly,  the  experts  would  pol|it  to  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  this  year 
In  the  Nation's  balance  of  payments. 

Thirdly,  they  would  contend  thi^t  private 
European  "bears"  should  not  be  an  over- 
whelming prey  for  the  consortium  of  Euro- 
pean central  banks,  if  the  consortlTJim  wants 
to  act. 

Fourthly,  there  is  a  variety  of  ways  of 
shrinking  the  deficit  in  the  Nation'fe  balance 
of  payments  without  turning  ta&e  credit 
screw. 

The  argument  that  easier  monpy  might 
postpone  borrowing  also  would  cllrry  little 
weight  with  economists.  They  Would  re- 
tort that  the  cheaper  the  price  C(f  money, 
the  more  of  it  will  be  "bought "  in  the  form 
of  loans.  , 

If  the  economy  turns  up  again  Jater  this 
year— and  apparently  the  Fed  Is  beljting  that 
it  will — the  central  bank  and  Mflrtln  will 
look  very  wise  indeed.  In  recent  years,  the 
Fed  has  batted  .500,  late  in  easing  tponey  for 
the  1957-58  recession  but  well  ioj  advance 
of  the  1960  downturn. 

If  the  Fed  Is  wrong  this  time,  lit  will  be 
blasted  not  only  by  such  perennltji  foes  as 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  Detiiocrat,  of 
Texas,  and  the  other  persistent,  che^p-money 
Democrats.  Many  economists  as  wftll  as  less 
dogmatic  politicians  will  raise  serli^us  ques- 
tions about  the  desirability  of  curbing  the 
central  bank's  powers. 
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THE  LATE  LLOYD  WHITEBiRCXDK 
Mr.     HARTKE.      Mr.    President, 


great  and  dedicated  leader  in    iie  field 


a 


of  political  communications  was  lost  to 
us  over  the  weekend.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  Whitebrook,  of  New  York,  who  is 
well  known  to  many  of  us  and  who  had 
worked  closely  with  several  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Whitebrook  had  only  recently  been 
retained  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  the  E>emocratic  Congression- 
al Campaign  Committee  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee, 
which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  chair,  for  the 
campaign  ahead.  Mr.  Whitebrook  had 
worked  with  the  candidates  from  our 
party  for  election  to  the  Senate  last  week 
and  collapsed  on  Friday  while  working 
at  this  task.  He  died  Saturday  night 
in  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital. 

Warm,  friendly,  competent,  dedicated, 
and  always  willing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  Lloyd  Whitebrook  won  allies 
wherever  he  went  and  wherever  he 
worked.  There  are  a  few  in  this  body 
whose  success  was  partly  due  to  Mr. 
Whitebrook.  Men  with  talent  are  rare. 
Those  who  use  their  talent  in  accord 
with  the  highest  ethics  and  for  noble 
purpose  are  even  more  rare.  Lloyd 
Whitebrook  was  such  a  man. 


THE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  a  group  of  Ohio  Members  of 
Congress  met  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  McNamara,  to  inquire  why  re- 
search and  development  contracts  are  all 
being  awarded  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts.  It  was  p>ointed  out  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  Ohio  is  receiving  2.3  percent 
of  the  defense  research  contracts. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  made  the  sweeping  indict- 
ment— and  I  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  from  the  Midwestern 
States — that  the  Defense  Department  is 
sending  its  contracts  to  the  States  where 
the  brains  are  located.  The  Midwest 
does  not  have  the  brains  to  do  the  job. 
and  therefore,  he  said,  the  assignments 
go  to  the  east  and  west  coasts.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  then  went  on  to  say 
to  the  Ohio  Members  of  Congress  that 
Ohio  stands  42d  among  the  States  in 
the  percentage  of  total  State  expendi- 
tures devoted  to  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

He  took  his  figures  from  a  statistical 
compilation  issued  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 

What  Mr.  McNamara  did  not  know 
when  he  made  that  statement  was  that 
Ohio  has  47  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing not  financed  by  the  State.  In  Ohio 
there  are  53  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Six  of  them  are  financed  by  the 
State  government,  and  47  by  private  en- 
dowments. Of  the  47.  3  are  financed 
by  municipal  governments. 

If  Mr.  McNamara  had  examined  the 
compilation  from  which  he  read,  he 
would  have  found  this  interesting  in- 
formation. Ohio  is  42d  on  the  basis  of 
the  money  that  it  spends  to  finance  col- 
leges and  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
but  private  contributions  and  municipal 
contributions  finance  47  colleges.  He 
did  not  look  into  that  report  very  care- 
fully. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    May  I  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  he  had  examined 
the  report  he  would  have  found  that 
New  York  is  last  on  the  list.  If  he 
had  looked  further,  he  would  have  found 
that  Massachusetts  is  second  to  last  on 
the  list.  The  question  might  be  asked 
why  is;  Massachusetts  second  to  last  and 
New  York  last  on  that  list.  The  answer 
is  that  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New 
York  there  are  similarly  privately  en- 
dowed institutions  not  financed  by  tax- 
payers' money.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senators  from  the  Midwest  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  statement  that  was 
made,  that  research  and  development 
contracts  are  not  going  to  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan. Indiana,  and  Ohio  and  other  States 
in  the  Midwest  becau.se  we  do  not  have 
the  bri»ins. 

The  Secretary  also  forgets  that  there 
has  been  a  migration  of  scientists  and  a 
pirating  of  them  from  the  Midwestern 
States  by  the  States  to  which  these 
grants  have  been  made,  and  that  with 
the  grants  they  have  the  money  and 
equipment,  and  with  that  start  on  the 
Midwestern  States  they  of  course  keep 
.•snowballing  along  at  the  expense  of  the 
Midwestern  States. 

I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  very  Inter- 
esting editorial  published  in  the  Post 
and  Times  Star  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  in 
its  issue  of  Wednesday,  July  18. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  I.iAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  was  looking  at  him 
and  speaking  to  him  while  I  was  making 
my  statement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
u.sed  words  like  "pirating."  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  ac- 
cusing ihe  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  any 
fraud  or  chicanery  or  favoritism  in  the 
awarding  of  research  and  development 
contracts  for  the  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  California  what  the  population  of 
his  State  is. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  may  an- 
swer thi?  question  or  not,  as  he  chooses. 

Mr.  IJVUSCHE.  I  submit  that  it  is 
piima  lacie  wrong  to  have  California, 
with  perhaps  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  getting  24  percent  of 
the  procurement  contracts.  I  say  those 
facts  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  may  an- 
swer the  question  or  not. 

Mr.  IJVUSCHE.  Perhaps  the  warm 
climate  is  some  inducement  or  a  partial 
explanation  of  why  the  contracts  are 
awarded  in  California.  However,  it  can- 
not be  the  basic  reason.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  explain  how  it  is  that  California 
gets  23  percent  of  the  contracts,  when  it 
has  a  population  of  only  10  percent  of  the 
entire  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  more  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  asked  the  Senator  a 
question,  and  he  has  not  answered  it.  He 
has  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer.  How- 
ever, let  the  Record  be  clear  and  let  it 
show  that  the  Senator  has  not  answered 
the  question.  I  will  repeat  the  question. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  accuse  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  any  fraud 
or  chicanery  or  favoritism  in  awarding 
research  and  development  contracts' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  take  the  position 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Etefense  Department  have  not 
utilized  to  the  fullest  advantage  the 
potentiality  by  way  of  the  brains  and 
equipment  which  exists  in  the  Midwest- 
ern States  of  our  country.  I  take  the 
position  that  the  matter  of  climate  has 
been  given  too  much  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  in 
my  attempting  to  make  further  com- 
ment on  what  has  been  uttered  on  the 
floor  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  We 
deal,  when  we  discuss  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts,  with  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  the  defense  and  security 
of  the  American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  2 '2  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  goes  through  par- 
oxysms of  great  fear.  He  has  a  duty  to 
defend  the  gallant  people  of  the  Stete  of 
Ohio  and  to  point  with  such  pride  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  his  State  in  the  processes  of 
education. 

He  speaks  glibly  of  piracy  taking  place. 
I  do  not  know  by  whom,  because  he  did 
not  say  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  pirating 
But  the  point  is  that  he  has  faUed  to 
answer  my  question  whether  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  in  the 
awarding  of  research  and  development 
contracts,  is  in  the  Senator's  opinion, 
guilty  of  any  fraud  or  chicanery.  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  he  is  not. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  an  able, 
patriotic  American.  I  have  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  when  other 
Senators  have  undermined  him  and  his 
integrity.  The  fact  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  doing  that  which  he 
ought  to  do  and  which,  in  his  own  best 
judgment,  he  has  determined  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  defense  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  any  comments 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  permitted  to  speak  for  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes,  if  he  wishes  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  Ohio  were  getting 
some  semblance  of  23  percent  of  the  as- 
signments  

Mr.     KUCHEL.     The    Senator    from 
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Ohio  cries  and  whines. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  would  be  here  de- 
fending Ohio,  just  as  the  Senator  from 


California  is  now  defending  his  State 
It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  fraud.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  chicanery. 
The  fact  is  that  contracts  began  going 
to  CaUfornia  early.  Money  and  equip- 
ment went  there  early.  The  Middle 
West  has  an  immense  background  which 
the  Far  West  is  taking  from  her.  Cali- 
fornia has  taken  scientists  trained  in  the 
Midwestern  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Certainly;  I  yield 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  quarrel  with?  Does  he 
quarrel  with  the  decisions  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  made  simply  because 
those  decisions  happen  to  result  in  re- 
search and  developments  contracts  be- 
ing awarded  to  a  part  of  the  country- 
other  than  Ohio?  Is  that  the  burden  of 
his  comment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     No.  that  is  not  the 
burden  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.    I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  it  is  rather  odd 
tliat.  allegedly,  as  stated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  all  the  brains  are  in 
California.     Massachusetts,     and    New 
York.    I  do  not  beheve  it.     [Laughter.] 
Mr.      HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  do  not  desire  to 
make  any  accusations;  but  some  2  or  3 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  on  this  subject  in  the 
Senate.    I  spoke  on  it  with  respect  to  my 
State  of  Minnesota.    I  said  I  believed 
the  Etepartment  of  Defense  had  not  uti- 
lized the  research  talent  of  the  country 
as  it  could  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 
I  am  not  complaining  because  the  East 
or  the  West  may  get  a  disproportionate 
share  of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts.   I  am  complaining,  however,  be- 
cause   there  has   been  such   a  paiicity. 

such  a  small  amount  of  research  and 
development  vork  done  in  the  Midwest 
particularly.  I  beUeve  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Senators  cannot 
tell  me  that  the  great  universities  and 
technical  laboratories  in  States  such  as 
Ohio,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  In- 
diana— ^we  could  name  them  all — have 
not  something  more  to  contribute  than 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  asked 
them  to  contribute  thus  far. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
this  discussion.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  using  the  table  of  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation to  justify  his  awarding  of 
contracts  to  Massachusetts  and  Califor- 
nia, then  certainly  his  position  should  be 
challenged. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  California  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor.  He 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  I  express  my  gratifi- 
cation to  the  number  of  supporters  who 
are  now  taking  up  a  question  which  I 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  3  years 
ago,  when  I  submitted  a  resolution  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
have  this  subject  looked  into.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  other  Senators  that  there  are 
some  brains  in  places  other  than  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  California.  I 
also  say,  from  the  standpoint  of  dis- 
persal alone,  that  something  should  be 
done  about  California. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  the  next  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  my  able  friend,  the  Democratic  whip. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  listening. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President,  no  one  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  great  American  more  than  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Bob  McNamara. 
I  might,  if  I  wished,  recall  that  he  is 
a  member  of  my  party;  but  that  is  ir- 
relevant to  these  comments.  We  are 
all  in  the  same  boat  together  so  far  as 
the  perpetuation  of  our  country  is  con- 
cerned. I  should  imagine,  however,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ought  to  look 
to  the  members  of  the  party  represented 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  defend  him  against  some 
of  the  rather  loose  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Here  are  the  facts:  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  TJS.  Senate  once  again,  as  it 
has  done  for  several  years,  passed  a 
defense  appropriation  bill  which  specifi- 
cally included  a  provision  against  using 
defense  moneys  to  cure  the  problem  of 
unemployment  which  has  regrettably 
plagued  some  of  the  depressed  areas  of 
our  land.  Why  did  the  Senate  do  that? 
It  did  so  because  the  defense  of  the 
country  is  paramount  to  any  other  prob- 
lem which  we  have.  It  did  so  because 
in  its  wisdom,  urged  to  do  so  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  himself,  it  refused 
to  saddle  upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
any  other  responsibility  than  to  deter- 
mine how  best  the  defense  moneys  may 
be  utilized,  most  efficiently  and  most 
economically,  for  the  defense  and  secu- 
rity of  the  American  people. 

What  are  the  results?  Every  time  any 
contract  is  awarded  anywhere  in  the 
country,  it  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  judgment  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  people  who  aid  him 
as  to  where  the  cheapest  and  most  ef- 
ficient hardware  and  weapons  systems 
may  be  purchased,  or  may  be  developed, 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  If,  in 
the  absence  of  fraud  or  favoritism  or 
political  chicanery  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense makes  his  decision  to  place  any- 
where in  the  United  States  research  and 
development  contracts  or  any  other  kind 
of  contracts,  no  Senator  ought  to  be- 
heard  In  the  Senate  to  denounce  it. 

I  said  some  time  ago  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense saw  fit  to  spend  every  single  nickel 
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with  people  living  in  Ohio,  and  if  he 
did  so  because  his  good  judgalent  dic- 
tated that,  that  was  what  he  ought  to  do 
in  the  defense  and  security  of  tJlie  Amer- 
ican people,  then  no  Membe»  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  heard  to  criticize  or 
to  carp  at  the  Secretary  of  Deffense. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  belicjves  that 
every  U.S.  Senator  ought  to  bp  guided 
by  one  basic  truth:  That  all  ijie  has  a 
right  to  ask  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic moneys  is  that  the  law  be  followed 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Pttesident's 
Cabinet,  in  awarding  contract$  of  any 
kind,  be  guided  in  their  judgmei]it  by  fair 
play  and  fair  treatment  of  whati  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  should  not  tUy  to  rule 
California  out  of  the  Union. 

I  salute  the  good  people  of  Ohio.  Ohio 
is  a  great  State.  So  is  Minne$ota.  So 
is  Maryland.  So  is  every  one  Of  the  50 
States.  But  the  Senator  fi-pm  Ohio 
should  not  denounce  my  Statej  because 
he  comes  perilously  close  to  abising  the 
very  rules  under  which  the  Seiiate  con- 
ducts its  business. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Calif omlia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIJR  (Mr 
Mttskie  in  the  chair> .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Sena|tor  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  ii 
is  very  rare  that  an  Arizonian  ri$es  to  de- 
fend California.  We,  ourselves,  have 
been  trying  for  many,  many  lyears  to 
abuse  California,  but  we  haj\e  been 
quite  unsuccessful  about  it. 

I  think  there  are  some  things  that 
Members  of  this  body  overlook  wjhen  they 
rise  to  complain  about  the  amount  of 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  which 
are  awarded  to  California  firm*.  After 
all,  California  has  been  outstanding  in 
its  work  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  aircraft.  That 
began  many  years  ago.  I  can  remember, 
for  example,  when  the  Douglas  Co.  had 
only  one  hangar  and  employed  just  a 
few  men.  Similarly,  I  can  n^member 
when  stock  in  the  Lockheed  Co.  could  be 
bought  for  15  cents  a  share.  Likewise,  I 
can  remember  when  Convair  wBs  in  its 
very  beginning. 

If  other  States  want  some  of  tfcat  busi- 
ness, let  them  find  men  with  the  courage 
and  the  foresight  to  invest  their  funds  in 
those  developments. 

The  only  other  place  in  thfi  United 
States  outside  of  California  where  air- 
craft were  manufactured  in  lai^e  quan- 
tities was  Maryland;  I  refer  t«|  the  old 
Martin  plant,  in  Baltimore. 

California's  outstanding  position  in 
connection  with  the  aircraft  Industry 
has  not  been  because  Califorfiia  was 
favored;  it  was  because  it  was  the  only 
place  in  the  United  States  where  men 
had  the  fortitude  and  the  coutjage  and 
the  foresight  to  invest  their  jjunds  in 
such  developments  at  a  time  wlien  most 
people  in  the  United  States  did  not  think 
there  was  any  particular  future  in  the 
airplane. 

The  development  of  that  indjustry  in 
California  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
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development  of  many  fine  institutions  of 
learning  there — some  of  them  outstand- 
ing among  all  such  institutions  in  this 
country.  Among  them  is  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  Also  located  in 
California  is  the  world's  largest  tele- 
scope, which  is  extremely  valuable  in 
connection  with  research  allied  with  the 
development  of  aircraft  and  in  connec- 
tion with  astronomical  observations, 
which  are  most  important  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  aircraft.  In  Cal- 
ifornia are  also  located  the  Air  Force 
Test  Center  and  the  Palmdale  Test 
Center. 

These  developments  have  occurred  in 
California  because  Califomians  had  the 
courage  and  the  fortitude  to  invest  their 
funds  in  the  construction  of  aircraft  and 
the  development  of  the  aircraft  industry 
at  a  time  when  no  one  else  in  the  coun- 
try seemed  very  much  interested  in  that 
field. 

So  I  ri.se  to  defend  California,  as  I  de- 
fend my  own  State  and  the  rest  of  the 
West,  when  representatives  of  other 
States  see  the  goose  laying  the  golden 
eggs  and  want  to  get  some  of  those  for 
their  own  States.  I  stress  the  point  that 
Californian.s  ventured  courageously  into 
that  field  at  a  time  when  no  one  else  m 
the  counti-y  had  the  foresightedness  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
his  comments,  because  they  represent  a 
complete  statement  of  the  truth  with 
respect  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  now  to  my  be- 
loved friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  did  not  intend  to  cast 
any  reflections  upon  California.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  meticulous 
m  his  observance  of  the  rule  that  he  does 
not  ask  for  Ohio  ajivthing  that  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  hUe  granted  to  another 
State.  The  fact  is  that  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  Senator  has  opposed  as- 
signments to  Ohio  when  he  beLeved  they 
were  economically  wrong. 

But  I  do  want  to  ask  for  Ohio  what 
Ohio  is  justly  entitled  to;  and  I  say  Ohio 
is  entitled  to  have  its  potentials  by  way 
of  brains  and  equipment  used  when  that 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  economy 
and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
and  will  be  in  furtherance  of  justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  3-minute  limitation,  the  time  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  California 
protest:  and,  in  the  words  which  Shake- 
speare put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
players,  the  Senator  from  California 
"doth  protest  too  much  "  about  the  injus- 
tice that  supposedly  is  done  to  his  State. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  aU  I 
wish  to  say  is  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  spends  the  funds  available  to 
it  under  standards  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  simply  dislikes  those  stand- 
ards and  the  honest  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  applying  those 
standards. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
how  h^  would  change  the  standards. 
Would  he  want  the  standards  changed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  people  of  Ohio  would 
participate  in  this  program,  if  that  cost 
the  people  of  the  United  States  more 
money? 

Mr.  loAUSCHE.  No.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  only  wants  the  abilities  and 
the  potentiahties  of  Midwest  to  be  rec- 
ognized. I  am  not  speaking  alone  of 
Ohio.  In  my  judgment  It  is  wrong  to 
say  that  sufficient  brains  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Midwest.  If  the  Senator 
from  California  wishes  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  vanity  that  California  alone 
has  the  brains  in  the  United  States,  I 
shall  not  object  to  his  taking  that 
position. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  close 
simply  by  Indicating  again  In  this  rec- 
ord that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
not — to  his  credit — charged  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  with  any  fraud  or  chi- 
canery or  favoritism.  All  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  doing  Is  crying  and 
whining  and  raising  cain  on  this  floor 
because  he  feels  that  the  people  of  his 
State  have  been  aggrieved. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  on  this  occasion. 
_  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  now  listened  to  one  of  the  series  of 
incidents  which  occur  periodically  in  this 
Chamber  in  regard  to  who  should  get 
what,  and  under  what  rule. 

I  hope  we  shall  always  follow  the 
rule  which  will  best  serve  our  country's 
cause  in  connection  with  the  various  de- 
velopments which  occur  under  the  stars. 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  that  all  of  us 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  give  serious  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  taking  action  on 
a  re.solution  which  I  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators  have  submitted.  I  refer 
to  a  resolution  which  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Senate  select  committee  to 
evaluate  the  economic  impact  of  defense 
procurement  and  to  ascertain  whether  in 
1962  the  guidelines  are  as  precise  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them  be. 

I  hope  this  situation  will  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that  whenever  a  particular  State 
fails  to  obtain  some  Department  of  De- 
fense contract  which  it  would  like  to 
have  obtained,  the  Senators  from  that 
State  often — out  of  a  spirit  of  sectional- 
ism and  political  survival — immediately 
use  and  make  speeches  about  the  mat- 
ter; but  thereafter  everything  is  for- 
fiotten  until  the  next  sorry  incident 
occurs. 

I  suggest  that  we  develop  a  series  of 
blueprints  which  will  enable  us  intelli- 
gently to  evaluate  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  beheve  that  the 
proposal  which  I  have  had  pending  for 
a  long,  long  time  might  be  the  answer. 
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RESEARCH  FOR  NEW  INDUSTRIAL 
USES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  few  minutes  so  much  attention 
has  been  focused  on  a  special  kind  of  re- 
search and  development,  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that  there 
is  another  kind  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  country.  I  speak  of  re- 
search and  development  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  new  industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  commodities. 

Yesterday  there  was  published  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  an  article,  written 
by  Dale  Ohrtman,  the  World-Herald 
farm  editor,  imder  the  caption  "USDA 
Dragging  Feet  on  Products  Research.'/ 
In  the  article,  Mr.  Ohrtman  recounts  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  J.  Leroy  Welsh, 
an  Omaha  grainman  who  served  on 
President  Eisenhower's  committee  to 
find  additional  uses  for  agricultural 
products.  Mr.  Welsh  makes  a  very 
strong  indictment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  failing  to  carry  out  the 
policies  which  he  says  Congress  has  long 
established  for  conducting  research  and 
development  to  find  new  industrial  uses 
for  agricultural  products;  and  Mr.  Welsh 
adds  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  congres- 
sional investigation,  to  find  out  who  is 
and  who  has  been  for  many  years  stop- 
ping agricultural  utilization  and  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  future  of  agricultural  surpluses 
can  be  decided  favorably  by  this  type  of 
program.  It  may  not  take  effect  im- 
mediately, but  in  the  long  run  the  find- 
ing of  additional  industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  commodities  may  be  the  best 
answer  to  the  agricultural -commodity- 
surplus  problem. 

Coming  from  Iowa,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  these  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Welsh;  and  although  at 
this  moment  I  am  not  calling  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation.  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  clear  just  what  its 
policies  and  programs  with  respect  to 
this  subject  have  been  and  are. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the    article    was    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
USDA  Dragging  Peet  on  Pkodttcts  Research 
(By  Dale  Ohrtman) 

S<imeone  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  dragging 
his  feet  in  seeking  new  uses  for  farm 
products. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  J.  Leroy  Welsh, 
Omaha  grainman  who  headed  President 
Eisenhower's  committee  to  And  additional 
uses  for  agricultural  products. 

"The  sltuaUon  is  getting  desperate  now," 
Mr.  Welsh  said. 

He  said  this  is  not  a  r>olitical  thing,  adding 
that  both  major  political  parties  are  equally 
guilty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
laboratory  at  Peoria.  111.,  Is  one  of  the  most 
serious  ofTenses  against  farmers  in  the  Na- 
tion, Mr.  Welsh  said. 


"That  laboratory  was  created  in  the  mld- 
1930'8  by  the  Ckjngress  of  the  United  States 
to.  and  I  quote  from  the  bUl  which  author- 
ized It.  'find  new  uses  for  farm  products.' 

Cn-ES     AN     EXAMPI.E 

*  Somebody  has  been  diverting  the  actions 
of  the  people  employed  there  to  other  pur- 
poses. They  have  not  spent  10  percent  of 
their  funds  on  finding  new  uses  for  farm 
products,"  Mr.  WeUh  charged. 

The  Omaha  grain  dealer  cited  an  example 
of  how  agricultural  utilization  research  has 
been  curbed. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Peoria  laboratory  In 
1956.  Mr.  Welsh  was  told  grain  starch  could 
be  added  to  paper  to  Improve  Its  quality. 

Mr.  Welsh  carried  the  idea  back  to  Wash- 
ington, got  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
*,gric«lture  to  go  ahead  with  the  research. 

committee  chairman  was  appointed  to  be 
in  cliarge  of  the  work  and  the  research  sup- 
posedly was  started,  the  Omahan  said. 

BIG     ANNOUNCEICSNT 

•They  told  me  at  the  lab  that  the  work 
could  be  completed  In  6  months  to  2  years 
at  a  maximum  cost  of  »2  million,"  he  said. 

"But  7  months  after  the  work  was  sup- 
posed to  have  started,  the  man  who  was 
supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  project  asked 
me  casually.  'Whatever  became  of  that  re- 
search'?" 

This  spring  the  EXepartment  of  Agriculture 
came  out  with  a  big  announcement  It  has 
found  a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of 
paper  by  adding  grain  starches  to  It  he 
added. 

"Ttiis  Is  the  same  process  thev  were  talk- 
ing aoout  back  in  1956,"  Mr.  Welsh  said. 

And  what  can  be  done  about  the  situ- 
ation ' 

THIRTT-TKAm     BrrUATION 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  congressional  Inves- 
tigation to  find  out  who  Is.  and  who  has  been 
for  many  years,  stopping  agricultural  utili- 
zation research."  Mr.  Welsh  said.  "I  would 
like  to  know  who  has  been  diverting  funds 
for  finding  new  uses  for  farm  products  from 
that  purpose  for  30  years." 

The  utilization  research  program  started 
in  Nebraska  Is  commendable  and  should 
have  some  Influence  on  the  national  re- 
search, Mr.  Welsh  said. 

But.  to  be  fuUy  effecUve,  such  research 
should  be  conducted  on  a  national  level  he 
said.  If  other  farm  SUtes  Join  and  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  with  those  of  Nebraska, 
a  great  deal  of  progress  can  be  made,  the 
grainman  added. 
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TAXPA"i:^2lS,  SWEAT  ON     ^ 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President. 
American  taxpayers  may  have  to  sweat 
considerably  more,  even  though  to  date 
the  summer  has  not  been  qiUte  as  hot  as 
usual.    The  reason  is  that  unless  we  in 
Congress  are  able  to  muster  enough  votes 
to  clobber  some  of  the  excessive  demands 
coming  upon  the  American  taxpayers, 
they  may  find  that  the  financial  de- 
mands made   upon  them   will   become 
much  heavier.    For  example,  unless  we 
are  careful,  the  taxpayers  will  find  that 
they  will  be  paying  $70,000  for  the  con- 
struction,  in  Kampala,   Uganda,   for  a 
house  for  the  U.S.   Ambassador.     Mr. 
President,  until  recently  I  had   never 
heard  of  Kampala.    I  have  never  been 
there,  and  I  never  expect  to  be  there. 
But  I  am  told  that  it  is  an  African  city 
with    a    population    of    approximately 
55,000;  and  I  am  told  that  the  UJ3.  Am- 
bassador there — the  personal  representa- 
tive  of   the   President   of   the   United 
States — should  have  a  handsome  resi- 
dence.   It  is  proposed  to  spend  $70,000, 
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to  be  taken  from  the  pockets  of  U.S. 
taxpayers,  for  the  initial  construction 
of  that  residence;  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  total  cost  will  be  much  more 
than  that. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  our  taxpayers  will 
be  expected  to  sweat  somewhat  more,  and 
they  will,  when  they  know  that  in  Oua- 
gadougou, capital  of  Upper  Volta,  in 
Africa,  it  is  proposed  that  30  relaxed 
Americans,  feeding  at  the  public  trough, 
and  living  "high  on  the  hog,"  as  we  say 
in  Ohio,  will  occupy  10  buildings  as 
offices  or  residences.  In  other  words,  10 
buildings  are  being  constructed  to  house 
all  of  30  Americans,  and  they  will  be  very 
relaxed  Americans,  because — dti,  yes — 
these  buiklings  will  be  air  conditioned. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  piece  of  infor- 
mation: an  appropriation  of  $622,000  is 
being  asked  to  house  and  "adequately" 
furnish  residences  for  10  Americans  in 
Libreville,  capital  of  Gabon  In  Africa— 
$62,200  for  each  American  is  proposed 
to  be  vent.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  more 
than  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses.  I 
assert  it  is  an  excellent  circumstance 
that  we  are  in  session,  and  will  probably 
contmue  to  be  in  session,  so  that  we  can 
scrutinize  with  great  care  such  requests 
as  this.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
xised  the  meat  cleaver  gd.  some  of  these 
matters. 


DEFEAT  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  medical  care  for 
the  elderly  under  social  security  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate,  and  that  this  meri- 
torious legislative  prc^iosal  is  on  the 
committee  shelf  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Years  ago  I  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  regret  very  much  indeed  that  this 
legislation  has  not  been  voted  out  of  that 
committee,  and  will  not  be  voted  out 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  the  other  body  may  have 
an  opportunity,  as  we  had  last  week,  to 
vote  upon  it. 

The  defeat  last  week  of  the  proposed 
hospital  care  for  the  elderly  amendments 
was  a  serious  defeat  for  every  American 
family.  There  are  nuwe  than  17  million 
Americans  over  65  years  of  age.  Of 
course,  of  these  millions,  there  are  many 
millions  who  are  less  able  to  pay  hospital 
bills  than  they  were  in  their  younger 
years,  when  they  had  higher  earnings,  or 
at  least  some  earnings. 

Furthermore,  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  age,  who  have  parents  likely  to  be 
al^T^  xaler-to  young.  Americans  who  have 
growing  children — suffered  a  serious  set- 
back when  these  amendments  were  de- 
feated. These  families  desire — in  fact, 
they  find  it  necessary — to  save  for  their 
children's  education  and  for  other  nec- 
essary future  expenditures.  If  prolonged 
illness  afflicts  a  parent,  father-in-law, 
mother-in-law,  or  other  elderly  rela- 
tive, average  American  families  should 
not  be  compelled  to  Incur  colossal  debt 
CM-  pay  out  from  savings  Accumulated  for 
other  purposes. 

The  vote  last  week  in  the  Senate,  to 
be  sure,  was  a  victory  for  the  American 
Medical  Association.  It  was  a  defeat  for 
many,  many  American  families.    The 


need  for  hospital  and  medic£ 
our  elderly  will  continue  to  es 

The     PRESIDING     OFPI( 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expi 

Mr.   YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  a  jfew  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  lione,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  need  for 
hospital  and  medical  care  is  Presently 
unsatisfactorily  met  witli,  and 'has  been 
over  the  past  few  years. 

Reference  has  been  made  recently  to 
the  Kerr-Mills  bill  which  was  *igned  by 
President  Eisenhower.  It  is  a  personal, 
happy  recollection  that  my  vote  was  cast 
against  the  enactment  of  thijt  bill  in 
1960.  The  fact  is  that  not  one  elderly 
individual  in  Ohio  has  been  aidjed  by  the 
operation  of  the  Kerr -Mills  Act. 

However,  under  that  law,  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  taxpayers  in  50  State$,  regard- 
less of  whether  any  elderjy  person 
within  a  State  is  aided,  must  bear  the 
total  cost.  The  administratioij  medical 
care  bill  on  which  we  voted  in  tJtie  Senate 
last  week  provided  that  the  opst  would 
be  paid  from  social  security  i^remiums. 
No  additional  tax  burden  woiuld  have 
been  imposed  had  the  administration's 
hospital  care  for  the  elderly  proposal 
been  enacted  into  law. 

Defeat  of  this  meritorious  legislative 
proposal,  I  assert,  Mr.  Presidenjt,  was  an 
affront  to  the  conscience  of  the  country. 
Unfortimately,  our  needy  eli^rly  now 
have  a  political  issue  instead  of  a  re- 
sponse— a  needed  response-nto  their 
legitimate  claims.  I  regret  this  vei-y 
much  indeed.  A  new  Congress  Mill  meet 
next  January,  for  the  welfane  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  hope  for  the  pea^ce  of  the 
world.  Powerful  though  the  American 
Medical  Association  lobby  is,  bas  been, 
and  will  be.  hospital  and  medjcal  care 
for  the  elderly  within  social  security  may 
be  a  reahty  by  July  1963.  at  tije  latest. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SAYs'  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BRIBERY  CHARGlES  ARE 
INACCURATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] wishes  to  speak  beyond  the  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  may  be  given  25  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair).  Is  theoTe  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senaitor  from 
Jktinnesota?  The  Chair  hears  «one.  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Vljginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
column  by  Drew  Pearson,  first  brought 
to  my  attention  by  newspaper  friends  In 
West  Virginia  last  Saturday,  appeared  in 
print  this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  and  othier  news- 
papers imder  the  headings,  'Medicare 
Versus  Windfall."  Mr.  Pearson  wrote  as 
follows : 

Medicare  Versus  Windfau 
A  smart  little  piece  of  legislative  I'tarlbery" 
was   what    really   caused   the    defeat   ol   the 
medicare  bill.    The  bribery  was  putlacross  by 


Bible-pounding  Senator  Bob  Kxsr,  the  Okla- 
homa oil  millionaire  and  the  richest  man  in 
the  Senate,  who  sits  on  the  strategic  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

Inside  that  committee  he  tried  to  put 
across  an  amendment  to  the  public  welfare 
bill  which  would  give  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia $1 1  million  and  might  eventually  add 
up  to  $21  million ,  due  to  the  fact  that  West 
Virginia  had  Illegally  used  Federal  funds  for 
dependent  children. 

Secretary  of  HEW  Rlblcoff  discovered  this 
illegal  expenditure  by  West  Virginia  and 
was  in  the  process  of  cracking  down  on  It. 
But  Bob  Kmi  came  to  the  rescue.  In  a 
secret  deal  with  West  Virginia's  Senator 
Jennings  Ranoolj>h,  he  agreed  to  get  the 
money  voted  for  West  Virginia  retroactively. 
all  the  way  back  to  July  1.  1961,  on  condition 
Randolph  would   vote  against  medicare. 

A  retroactive  vote  of  this  kind  Is  almost 
unheard  of,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee turned  it  down.  So  the  sly  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  waited  until  July  3,  when 
many  Senators  were  away  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  holiday,  then  took  the  amendment  up 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Describing  it  as  an  un- 
important little  amendment,  Kerr  slipped  it 
by  a  sleepy  Senate. 

Having  done  this  favor  for  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. Kerr  held  him  to  the  deal.  That  was 
why.  despite  phone  calls  from  President  Ken- 
nedy. Vice  President  Johnson.  Gov.  William 
Barron  of  West  Virginia,  Gov.  Dave  Lawrence 
of  Pemisylvania,  plus  various  others,  Ran- 
dolph stuck  to  his  deal.  His  vote  killed 
medicare;  for  Senator  Carl  Hatden,  of  Ari- 
zona, was  ready  to  vote  for  medicare  if  it 
had  a  chance  of  passing. 

Note. — Two  years  ago.  Senator  Kerr  per- 
suaded Senator  Allen  Frear.  of  Delaware,  to 
go  along  with  him  in  opposing  the  first 
medical  care  bill.  That  blind  act  of  friend- 
ship caused  Frears  defeat  at  the  following 
election,  and  the  politicians  are  watching  to 
see  whether  Senator  Randolph  also  commit- 
ted hara-kiri.  The  old  folks,  the  pollticlang 
-say.  never  forget  and  the  doctors  never  re- 
member. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Pearson's  refer- 
ences to  the  so-called  West  Virginia 
amendment  are  inaccurate  and  his  accu- 
sations against  both  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  now  speaking 
are  equally  inaccurate.  His  story  does 
not  square  with  the  facts. 

There  was  no  "legislative  bribery." 
The  amendment  to  which  Mr.  Pearson 
refers  originated  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare— not 
with  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, and  not  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  In  agreeing  to  offer  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Kerr  1  made  no  demands  on  me  and 
I  made  no  pledge  to  him  concerning  how 
I  would  vote  on  his  July  17  motion  to 
table  the  Anderson  health  care  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  10606,  a  general  welfare 
reform  measure. 

Mr.  Pearson  evidently  did  not  read, 
or  misread,  page  12668  of  the  Record 
for  July  3,  1962.  The  amendment  was 
not  rejected  in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  it  was  not  'slipped  by  a  sleepy  Sen- 
ate." It  was  cleared  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  with  the  majoiity 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
The  other  Democratic  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  also  cleared  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Kerr  1  reported. 
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As  will  be  pointed  out,  HEW  Secretary 
Ribicoff  had  approved  the  plan  under 
which  West  Virginia  administered  the 
ADCU  program  during  fiscal  year  1962 
It  was  HEW  auditors  who  fUed  a  so- 
called  "audit  exception"  against  the  Fed- 
eral fund  expenditures  hi  West  Virginia. 
In  essence,  the  exception  was  more  an 
intra-HEW  controversy  than  one  be- 
tween HEW  and  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

There  was  no  secret  deal  between  the 
Senator  from  CHdahoma  [Mr.  Ke«h]  and 
Senator  JxinfiifGS  RAifooLpH,  as  Mr. 
Pearson  inaccurately  wrote.  The  Semi- 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kctr J  agreed  to 
sponsor  the  amendment  at  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  both  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  company  with  the  welfare  com- 
missioner from  our  State,  W.  Bernard 
Smith.  Also  present  at  the  same  con- 
ference were  Dr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  HEW  for  Legialative 
Affairs,  and  Commissioner  Robert  M. 
Ball  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. Subsequently.  I  shall  discuss  this 
meeting  in  more  detail. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  Anderson 
amendment.  I  stated  In  this  forum  the 
reasons  why  I  voted  to  table  It.  Those 
reasons  are  printed  on  pages  1S871  and 
13872  of  the  Record  for  Tuesday,  July 
17.  1W2.  Drew  Pearson's  Inacciu^te 
column  will  not  change  them. 

Certainly  I  was  Interested  in  having 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  act  favorably 
on  the  amendment  to  which  Mr.  Pear- 
son referred.  I  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  State  I  represent  penalized  $11  mil- 
lion or  more  simply  because  auditors  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  seemed  to  be  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  then  Secretary  of  that 
Department  or  others  who  had  approved 
the  West  Virginia  AIX7U  program. 

But  I  did  not  vote  solely  to  settle  a 
controvert  within  HEW  and  a  poten- 
tial controversy  between  HEW  and  tbe 
State  of  West  Virginia — and  I  imder- 
score  the  word  "potential,-  because  no 
actual  claim  or  statement  of  exception 
had  been  filed  with  or  against  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  but  we  were  alerted 
that  it  was  in  the  ofBng. 

The  amendment  imder  discussion, 
which  made  the  community  work  pro- 
visions of  the  act  retroactive  to  Jtily  l, 
1961,  was  considered  to  be  a  technical 
corrective-type  amendment  because 
there  never  was  any  question  concerning 
the  eligibility  of  the  individuals  for  whom 
ADCU  benefit  payments  were  made  in 
West  Virginia. 

Acceptance  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  formal  action  on  HJl.  10606.  by 
the  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee, and  finally  by  each  House  of  the 
Congress  in  adopting  the  conference  re- 
port. Indicates  quite  clearly  that  It  did 
not  move  through  that  many  steps  of 
the  laborious  legislative  process  imder  a 
subterfuge.  Neither  was  It.  by  any 
stretch  of  one's  Imagination,  a  wind- 
lan  for  West  Virginia. 

I  repeat  that  I  did  wish  to  see  this 
amendment  become  a  part  of  public  law 
for  reasons  which  wiU  be  expanded  as  I 
discuss  its  history  and  its  background  in 
more  detail.    But  it  was  not  my  prin- 


cipal reason  for  voting  to  Ubie  the  An- 
derson amendment. 

It  was  my  consldo^d  <H>inion  that 
the  whole  group  of  welfare  amendments 
in  the  measure  faced  Indefinite  delay — 
reaUy,  In  my  judgment,  total  defeat— 
if  the  Anderson  health  care  amendment 
remained  a  bummg  controversy  In  the 
Congress  this  session.  I  felt  with  deep 
conviction  that  there  would  not  be  a  so- 
cial sectn-Ity  type  health  care  for  the 
aged  plan  adopted  by  the  87th  Congress 
because  of  known  powerful  opposition 
in  the  other  body.  Thus,  I  believed  a 
welfare  law  extending  ADCU,  and  pro- 
viding other  significant  Improvements 
in  the  pubUc  assistance  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  was  much  to  be 
preferred  and  much  more  In  the  public 
Interest  than  a  stalemate  under  which 
no  American  would  benefit.  I  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  a  believer  in  the  need 
for  a  program  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  within  the  framework  of  the  ao- 
cial  security  system.  But  I  am  a  real- 
ist. I  worked  for  an  attainable  law— not 
for  an  onpty  gesture  to  our  senior  citl- 
sens,  and  not  for  a  political  issue  while 
dependent  children  and  their  unem- 
ployed parents  suffer. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  turn 
again  to  the  subject  of  the  inaccurate 
charges  against  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kxbx]  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  who  now  speaks  in 
this  forum. 

A  staff  writer  for  the  Charleston,  W. 
Va..  Oaaette,  Thomas  F.  Stafford,  was 
in  Washington  last  week.  He  is  perhaps 
as  conversant  as  is  any  West  Virginia 
citizen  with  the  evtdution  of  the  ADCU 
program  In  our  State.  His  dispatch  from 
Washington  last  Wednesday  was  pub- 
lished in  the  July  19,  1962,  Issue  of  the 
Odette. 

Mr.  Presidrat,  I  quote  from  the  article 
and  request  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RxoOKS  as  part  of  my  remarki  per- 
tinent and  important  explanatory  parm- 
graphs  from  Mr.  Stafford's  dispatch,  as 
foDows: 

A  Senate-Houie  conference  committee 
«gre«<l  WednMday,  July  18,  on  a  report  that 
pronalaes  early  resumption  of  West  Virginia's 
emergency  puUie  works  program  and  solTes 
an  an  million  headache  tat  the  State.  This 
agreement  wiU  clear  the  way  tot  psMage  of 
the  program  of  aid  to  dependent  chUdren 
of  unemployed  parents  (ADCTJ).  Approxi- 
mately 12,500  have  been  employed  by  the 
State  tinder  ADCU. 

By  agreeing  to  an  amendment  In  the  con- 
ference report.  Oon^resa  wlU  further  make 
the  community  work  and  training  provlslonB 
of  the  blU  retroactive  to  July  1.  last  year, 
when  West  Virginia  turned  AE)CU  Into  a 
work  program  for  its  unemployed. 

This  clears  up  a  possible  confUct  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Ooverrunents  over  the 
legality  of  «ll  million  in  FMeral  ADCU 
matching  grants  that  were  spent  in  West 
Virginia  between  July  1  last  year  and  Jane 
30  this  year. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  ot  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
lowing background  explanation  Mr. 
Stafford  included  in  the  dispatch  to  his 
newqsaper — and  he  wrote  authMitatlve- 
ly  because  he  was  on  the  scene  when  the 
events  he  described  took  place: 

Tbe  public  works  plan  as  developed  in 
West  Virginia  was  approved  by  former  HKW 
Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff  and  had  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  Kennedy  administration.  But  in 
ifdlteoC  this  anthorintion,  tlie  Department's 
IHBWl  andltm  bdd  that  the  eipendltare 
was  Illegal. 

Rlblcog,  GoTemor  Barron  (of  West  Vir- 
ginia). Senate  R*t«<r>ipb  Senator  Robert  C 
Byrd.  SUte  Welfare  Director  W.  Bernard 
Smith,  and  House  Speaker  JuUus  Singleton 
(of  the  West  Virginia  Hoose  of  Delegates) 
came  to  an  agreement  on  the  works  program 
at  a  meeting  last  year  (1961)  at  Ifont 
Chateau  State  Park. 

The  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Stafford  re- 
ferred was  held  near  Morgantown 
W.  Va..  on  May  22.  l»«l.  when  former 
Secretary  Ribicoff  was  In  that  area  to  ad- 
dress the  Elklns  Chamber  of  Commerce 
annual  dinner  meeting.  I  verify  the  fact 
that  there  was  such  a  meeting  and  that 
I  attended  and  that  a  basic  understand - 
hig  was  reached  whereby  West  Virginia 
could  integrate  its  ADCU  puticlpatkm 
into  its  State  emergency  employment 
program  In  a  manner  within  the  spirit 
and  mtent  of  existing  law. 

Following  that  meeting  with  Secretary 
Ribicoff  these  developments  occurred,  as 
Mr.  Stafford  wrote  for  last  Thursday's 
Gazette: 

Ooremor  Barron  called  the  (West  Vir- 
ginia) legislature  Into  special  sessdon  and 
got  authority  for  matching  State  funds  with 
the  Federal  grants. 

ADCU  as  a  works  program  le  an  outgrowth 
ot  the  emergency  empk>yment  program, 
which  was  authorlasd  by  the  Isglatature  In 
January  19«1.  as  a  totaUy  Stote-flaanced 
makework  device.  By  mining  the  shift, 
and  getting  70  percent  Federal  financing! 
the  works  force  was  Increased  from  fewer 
than  2.000  to  12,500. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
ADCU  community  work  program  in 
West  Virginia  was  approved  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  was  likewise  helpful  in  a  very 
real  way  because  it  first,  provided  use- 
ful work  for  10,500  more  unemployed 
fathers  than  the  State  had  been  able  to 
take  care  of  under  its  prior  program ;  and 
second,  it  provided  a  pflot  i^an  experi- 
ence under  the  type  of  comnranity  work 
program  \i^iich  Congren  has  approved 
through  passage  of  HJl.  106M.  I  repeat: 
It  provides  ot^ul  work  on  eonstrucUve 
community  projects  for  unemployed  par- 
ents of  dependent  <dilkb«n— not  a  dole. 

Every  participant  In  the  ADCU  pro- 
gram in  West  Virginia  was  an  eliglMe 
participant  under  the  law.  Thus,  It  is 
wrong  to  charge  that  the  beneflU  were 
paid  illegally  by  the  State  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  the  participants  were  eligi- 
ble; and  second,  the  State  administrative 
plan  for  the  ADCU  proeram  had  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  within  a  frame- 
work which  I  am  informed  the  le«al  divi- 
sion of  HEW  must  have  considered  to  be 
a  grant  of  administrative  authority  to 
the  Secretary. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  West  Vhrinla  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  ADCU  under  a  subterfuge. 
The  program  authorized  by  the  State 
legislature  was  of  the  type  agreed  to  be- 
tween anx-opriate  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials. 

And  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia  was  not 
granted  a  "windfall."  The  amendment 
making  the  community  work  authorisa- 
tion retroactive  to  July  1,  1961,  did  not 
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award  an  extra  penny  to  West  Virg^inia 
beyond  that  for  which  the  State  qualified 
under  the  law  and  administrative  inter- 
pretation during  fiscal  year  1962.  The 
amendment,  in  fact,  said  that  community 
work  programs  since  July  1. 1961,  in  West 
Virginia  and  elsewhere,  including  parts 
of  California  and  New  York,  met  the 
basic  requirements  established  by  Con- 
gress in  H.R.  10606  for  community  work 
activities  in  the  future  under  the  ADCU 
provisions. 

Meanwhile,  I  believe  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  entitled  to  a  further  explana- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  the  so-called 
retroactive  community  work  authoriza- 
tion amendment.  In  reciting  these  facts 
I  invite  a  thorough  investigation  of  their 
validity  by  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  either  House  of  the  Congress  or  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  H.R,  10606— Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962 — was  ordered 
printed  June  14,  1962,  and  a  copy  of  the 
printed  report  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  day  later.  In  reading  the  report, 
I  was  disturbed  to  find  on  page  3,  sub- 
section C-4,  under  the  title  "Community 
Work  and  Training  Programs,"  the  inter- 
pretation that — 

The  bill  H.R.  10606  would  provide  that  be- 
ginning Oetober  1,  1962,  for  a  period  of  5 
years.  Federal  matching  funds  would  be 
available  in  cases  where  pa3rment8  are  made 
under  work  programa  which  are  a  part  of 
the  ADC  program  and  meet  certain 
standards. 

It  disturbed  me  especially  that  au- 
thority for  ADCU  work  programs  would 
not  be  effective  until  October  1, 1962,  and 
then  I  read  the  next  sentence  of  the 
report  which  declared: 

Under  interpretation  of  existing  law  there 
can  be  no  matching  as  to  payments  made  for 
work  by  a  welfare  agency. 

I  had  earlier  noted  that  the  ADCU  ex- 
tension for  5  years  was  to  be  effective 
July  1,  1962.  This  was  gratifying  be- 
cause I  had  visions  of  the  ADCU  work 
program  in  West  Virginia  being  continu- 
ous on  the  assumption  that  Congress 
would  consider  and  pass  HJl.  10606  be- 
fore the  June  30.  1962.  expiration  date  of 
the  original  temporary  ADCU  program. 
I  hoped  there  would  not  be  any  interrup- 
tion of  benefits  to  needy  unemployed 
families. 

But  I  could  not  understand  why  the 
work  program  authority  of  the  admin- 
istration bill  would  be  deferred  until 
October  1,  1962,  and  why  the  report 
should  state  that  under  existing  law 
there  can  be  no  matching  as  to  pay- 
ments made  for  work  in  connection  with 
the  ADCU  program.  This  was  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  approved  the  West  Vir- 
ginia ADCU  community  work  program 
and  that,  as  of  Jime  15,  1962,  it  had 
been  in  operation  successfully  and  help- 
fully for  11?4  months.  I  caused  these 
problems  to  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  West  Virginia  Commissioner  of 
Welfare,  W.  Bernard  Smith,  and  re- 
quested that  he  study  them  and  make 
a  report  of  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  me. 


Thereafter,  developments  began  oc- 
curring with  more  rapidity  ^ind  with 
obvious  overtones  of  urgency. 

At  9:20  a.m.,  Monday,  June  IJB,  1962.  I 
received  a  telephone  call  from  Dr.  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  Legislative  Affairs,  who  in- 
formed me  that  "an  audit  eKception" 
had  been  lodged  by  HEW  auditors 
against  fiscal  1962  payments  to  West 
Virginia  under  the  ADCU  progiram  of  its 
community  work  features. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presiqent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  pniiceed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague.  Senator  Robert  C.  Kyrd,  was 
apprised  and  we  agreed  to  a  conference 
in  my  office  at  4  p.m.  that  $|ame  day. 
Immediately,  we  contacted  Stafte  Welfare 
Commissioner  Smith  and  urg0d  him  to 
come  to  Washington  from  Charleston  in 
time  for  that  meeting.  It  wiils  held  as 
scheduled,  with  Senator  Byrd.  State  Wel- 
fare Commissioner  Smith,  ancj  I  repre- 
senting West  Virginia  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Cohen  and  Commissiontr  Ball  of 
the  Social  Security  Administi-fttion  rep- 
resenting the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  |J 

There  was  agreement  that  West  Vir- 
ginia had  conducted  its  program  under 
a  plan  of  administration  which  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  HEW  Departmient.  But 
it  was  recognized  that  the  auditors  had 
questioned  the  legal  status  of  the  HEW 
approval.  We  agreed,  too,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  bcf  passing 
H.R.  10606  with  its  community  work  au- 
thorizations and  provisions,  already  was 
on  record  approving  the  type  of  program 
which  HEW  auditors  questioned.  And 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  had  rec- 
ommended favorably  these  provisions  to 
the  Senate.  We  came  to  mutual  agree- 
ment that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  discuss  the  problem  with  the  Sen- 
ator who  had  reported  H.R.  10606  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Finance — 
namely,  Senator  Kerr — who  would  be 
manager  of  the  bill  in  its  cour»e  through 
the  Senate.  While  the  conference  group 
w£is  still  assembled  in  my  oflRee.  I  made 
an  engagement  with  Senator  ^err's  ap- 
pointment secretary  for  the  san^e  group — 
Dr.  Cohen  and  Commissioner  Ball  for 
HEW,  Senator  Byrd,  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner Smith,  and  I — to  meet  With  Sen- 
ator Kerr  in  his  office  the  following 
morning,  June  19.  for  a  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

The  conference  with  Senator  Kerr  was 
held  as  scheduled.  Dr.  Cohen  fend  Com- 
missioner Ball  presented  a  clopy  of  a 
proposed  amendment  to  H.JR.  10606 
which  they  believed  would  be  appropri- 
ate and  adequate.  This  amendment  did 
not  originate  with  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia.  After  much  discussion  of 
the  situation.  Senator  Kerh  said  he 
would  offer  the  amendment,  when  the 
measure  would  come  before  tbe  Senate 
for  action.  He  also  requested  tihat  HEW 
provide  a  more  detailed  explMiation  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  Oit  June  20 
or  21,  HEW  Assistant  Secrett|ry  Cohen 


sent  the  new  explanatory  memorandum 
to  Senator  Kerr  and  forwarded  a  copy  to 
my  oflBce  on  June  21. 

Subsequently.  Senator  Kerr  informed 
us  that  he  had  cleared  the  proposed  ret- 
roactive community  work  authorization 
amendment  with  the  chairman  and  most 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  it  being  considered  a  committee 
amendment. 

I  had  no  agreements  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  1  that  others 
in  the  conference  group  did  not  have. 
He  had  consented  to  handle  the  amend- 
ment because,  as  I  construed  his  views, 
he  believed  it  was  an  agreed  amend- 
ment between  the  administration  and 
the  Senators  from  West  Vir^;inia.  It 
was.  he  indicated,  a  proper  amendment 
because  of  prior -plan  approval  by  HEW, 
not  only  for  West  Virginia,  but  for  other 
localities  or  States,  as  well,  and  because 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee already  had  approved  the  com- 
munity work  concept  under  the  ADCU 
extension  provisions. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
KerrI  did  not,  as  Mr.  Pearson  inaccu- 
rately wrote,  extract  a  pledge  from  me. 
In  fact,  he  made  no  demands  on  me. 
and  I  made  no  promises  to  him.  He 
presented  the  amendment  under  dis- 
cussion on  July  3.  and  it  was  adopted 
without  any  opposition. 

There  followed  days  of  debate  on  the 
Anderson  health  care  amendment  and 
the  .substitutes  which  were  offered.  The 
debate  on  this  controversial  subject 
dominated  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10606,  and.  with  the  1-year  temporary 
ADCU  program  not  legally  extended  be- 
yond June  30,  it  was  a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  me  and  to  West  Virginia  of- 
ficials and  citizens  that  the  program  in 
our  State  had  to  be  permitted  to  lapse 
for  7.500  unemployed  fathers  on  July  1. 
and  for  the  other  5,000  participants  on 
July  9.  State  funds  were  inadequate 
without  Federal  matching. 

My  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
more  than  12.500  families  in  West  Vir- 
ginia— approximately  50,000  persons  re- 
lying on  the  ADCU  program — increased 
with  each  additional  day  that  H.R.  10606 
failed  to  make  any  substantial  progress 
toward  becoming  z.  public  law.  Distress 
was  deepening  among  our  dependent 
children  and  their  unemployed  parents. 

Yes.  I  discussed  these  problems  from 
time  to  time  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
KerrI  and.  I  should  add,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson] 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  health  care 
amendment.  Both  knew  of  my  concern. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  intro- 
duced a  bill  I S.  3521)  to  extend  for  an 
emergency  60 -day  period  the  ADCU  pro- 
gram and  others  covered  by  H.R.  10606 
which  had  expired  on  June  30.  I  co- 
sponsored  this  measure  with  my  West 
Virginia  colleague  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  the  senior  Senator  from  IlMnois 
I  Mr.  Douglas!  ,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  But  this 
temporary  extended  bill  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Finally,  when  the  hour  arrived  on  July 
17  to  vote  on  the  Kerr  motion  to  table 
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the  Anderson  health  care  amendment, 
I  recorded  my  vote  on  the  basis  of  my 
own  decision  as  to  the  proper  course 
for  me  to  take  In  the  light  of  all  facte  as 
I  understood  them.  I  had  made  the  per- 
sfxnal  evaluation  that  the  Anderson 
amendment  attached  to  H.R.  10600  would 
delay  or  defeat  the  whole  measure,  I 
chose  the  course  that  led  to  the  speedy 
passage  of  a  vlUlly  needed  bUl  rather 
than  the  course  that  seemed  to  me  to 
lead  only  to  stalemate  and  probably 
chaos  and  much  misery  In  the  State  I 
represent,  in  part,  in  this  body. 

I  repeat  in  conclusion.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  article  wrlten  by  Mr.  Pearson  is 
inaccurate  as  to  the  so-called  West  Vir- 
ginia amendment.  It  is  equally  inac- 
curate in  reference  to  a  "secret  deal" 
between  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KerrI  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate,  for 
a  second  reading,  the  bill  (HJl.  12391), 
the  so-called  farm  bill.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  Utle. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
12391)  to  improve  and  protect  farm 
income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agricultural  commodities, 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
of  agricultural  conunodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  iM-ovlde  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pmposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  any  further  proceedings  on  HJl. 
12391. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  It  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule  when  objection  has  been 
made  to  further  proceedings  on  the  bill 
now  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  on  which 
there  has  been  the  second  reading,  that 
the  Chair  refer  the  bill  to  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  It  is 
mandatory  under  rule  XTV  unless  a 
point  of  order  is  raised  on  the  effect  that 
that  has  in  this  particular  situation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  my  judgment,  the 
objection  that  has  been  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Eixender], 
does  not  require  a  imanlmous-consent 
request  to  make  It.  but  at  least  I  think 
I  should  ask  the  question  in  order  to 
round  out  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  not  required  to  make 
such  an  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Further  in  the  par- 
liamentary field,  has  the  Chair  actually, 
in  view  of  the  objection  by  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  made 
a  commitment  of  the  bill  to  the  calendar'' 
Hie  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  made  that  decision.  The 
Chair  is  awaiting  a  point  of  order  which 
woiild  delay  further  proceedings 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.VWhile  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  la^  paragraph  of  rule 
Xrv.  with  particular  reference  to  a 
House  bill  or  resolution  which  is  sent  to 
the  Senate,  and  on  which  there  has  been 
a  second  reading,  that  on  objection  to 
the  further  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure it  should  go  to  the  calendar  upon 
action  by  the  Chair.  But  I  direct  the 
Chair's  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
In  which  we  prescribed  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  set  forth  in 
great  detail  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
committees,  it  Is  also  recited  that  bills 
and  resolutions  shall  be  referred  or  com- 
mitted to  the  ctxnmittees  where  the 
jurisdiction  has  been  defined. 

In  my  judgment,  in  the  instant  case 
the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Purestry 
rather  than  to  have  it  placed  on  the 
calendar.  I  point  out  that  there  Is  a 
conflict  as  between  Rule  XIV  and  the 
jurisdictions  which  are  set  forth  In  rule 
XXV.  One  who  would  protest  is  at 
something  of  a  disadvantage  if  his  pro- 
test and  a  point  of  order  were  considered 
as  an  appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
I  wish  to  make  a  point  of  order,  and  I 
shall  make  it  after  the  Chair  has  made 
his  ruling,  which  I  think  that  would  be 
the  appropriate  time,  so  that  the  Senate 
itself  may  take  action  on  the  matter  and 
determine  whether  the  bill  should  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  or  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

I  make  one  other  point:  that  this 
question  is  debatable  and  that  a  point  of 
order  would  be  debatable  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  decisions  made  on  two 
separate  occasions,  one  in  1948  and  one 
in  1957,  and  following  that  precedent,  it 
would  be  the  Chair's  intention  to  submit 
the  point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  familiar,  of 
course,  with  the  proceedings  had  in  1948. 
That  was  the  celebrated  Oleomargarine 
case.  The  issue  there  was  simple.  I 
can  readily  understand  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion. 

The  1957  case  was  the  Civil  Rights  case. 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  measure 
in  that  case  was  the  civil  rights  bill, 
under  which  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  created.  The  Senate  also  considered 
other  matters. 

I  am  aware  also  that  awkward  and 
sometimes  embarrassing  moments  come. 
Butt  as  has  been  so  often  said,  a  foolish 
consistency  Is'the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds.  At  that  time  the  Senate  was 
confronted  with  an  emotional  issue;  and 
over  a  long  period  of  years  we  had  en- 
countered filibusters  or,  shall  I  say,  ex- 
tended periods  of  expression  which  some- 
how made  it  difficult  to  secure  action  op 
a  bill  in  the  civil  rights  field.  I  think  I 
can  comfort  myself  with  the  fact  that 
while  that  measure,  particularly,  was 
limited  in  scope,  the  measure  which  is 


now  before  us  actually  touches  and  vi- 
tally touches  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Ftor  that  reason,  it  ought  to  have  com- 
mittee consideration: 

Not  the  least  of  the  items  referred  to  in 
the  recent  debate  on  the  medicare  pro- 
posal was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  broad- 
gage  problem  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
tended would  cost  probably  $1,100  mil- 
lion, but  which  the  experts  contended 
would  cost  perhaps  twice  that  much,  and 
which  would  affect  millions  of  wage  earn- 
ers all  over  the  country. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
point  of  order  must  be  made  before  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  make 

the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  2  o'clock. 


PAYMENT  OP  EXPENSES  OF  AT- 
TENDANCE OF  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES AT  CERTAIN  MEETINaS 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clkrk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6374)  to  clarify  the  «)plication  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act 
with  respect  to  payment  of  expenses  of 
attendance  of  Government  employees  at 
certain  meetings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  Pt^sldent.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  be  suspended.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
reelect  to  the  question  that  was  before 
the  Senate  before  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum was  zK>ted.  I  had  lodged  a  point  of 
order  with  respect  to  procedure  after  the 
second  reading  of  the  farm  bllL  I  am 
now  prepared  to  withdraw  the  point  of 
order.  I  defer  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellewder],  for  a 
statement  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  many  Senators,  I  am 
now  prepared  to  move  that  HJl.  12391 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  with  instructions 
that  the  bill  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  Monday,  July  30. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  As  the 
Chair  understands,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  withdrawn  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
rule,  the  bill  would  then  go  to  the  calen- 
dar. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
moved  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  not  later  than  July  30. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  xmderstand, 
there  must  first  be  a  motion  to  consider 
the  bill  before  the  bill  can  actually  be 
referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  a  motion  to 
consider  were  made  and  agreed  to,  would 
not  such  action  set  a  precedent  by  by- 
passing a  committee? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian has  answered  that  inquiry  by 
saying  that  such  action  would  not  pre- 
vent the  making  of  a  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  question  is, 
Would  not  the  action  set  a  precedent  of 
bypassing  a  committee,  unless  a  motion 
were  made  to  refer  the  measure  to  a 
committee  and  that  motion  were  agreed 
to? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian has  informed  the  Chair  that 
in  his  opinion  the  inquiry  is  not  a  proper 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  to  understand  the  Chair  to  rule  that  it 
is  not  a  proper  parliamentary  inquiry 
for  me  to  ask  whether  a  motion  to  con- 
sider a  bill  that  is  In  the  status  of  the 
bill  about  which  we  are  speaking  at  pres- 
sent  would  not  be  tantamount  to  bypass- 
ing the  committee  to  which  the  bill  would 
normally  be  referred? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian has  informed  the  Chair  that 
the  question  is  one  of  interpretation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  asking  for  an 
interpretation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  one  that  the  Senate  has  reserved  to 
itself.  Normally  the  Presiding  OflBcer 
does  not  pass  on  such  questions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  preface  my  in- 
quiry by  making  the  statement  that  in 
agreeing  to  the  arrangement  which  I 
imderstand  has  been  arrived  at,  a  motion 
will  be  made  immediately  to  refer  the 
bill  to  a  committee,  to  which  I  have  no 
objection.  With  that  understanding  and 
with  that  arrangement,  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. But  I  want  the  Record  clearly  to 
show  that  in  agreeing  to  the  arrange- 
ment imder  these  circumstances,  I  am 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
agreeing  to  set  any  precedent  to  per- 
mit such  action  to  become  a  practice.  I 
would  not  agree  to  the  action  except  that 


I  understand  that  some  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement has  been  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  ijllinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  T%e  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  in  ordei*  to  move 
to  consider  and  at  the  same  tia&a  couple 
in  that  motion  a  second  provision  to 
refer  the  measure  to  committee?  Un- 
der the  rule,  then,  the  motion  Iwould  be 
in  the  first  part  a  motion  to  consider 
and,  in  the  second  part,  a  motion  to  re- 
fer to  a  committee.  Such  actlil>n  would 
be  on  the  basis,  of  course,  of  th(e  under- 
standing that  the  measure  woujld  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  correctly  stjated  the 
situation. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th^  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  beJjieve  that 
the  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  which,  as  I  understand,  he 
changed  slightly  before  the  Ohair  an- 
swered, was  as  follows:  Is  it  ttroper  to 
make  a  motion  consisting  of  two  pro- 
visions: First,  to  consider  and.  in  the 
same  motion  and  as  an  integral  part  of 
it,  to  refer  the  measure  to  a  commit- 
tee? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thp  Parlia- 
mentarian advises  the  Chair  that  un- 
der the  precedents  it  is  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   Prefeident, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  a  point  of 
order  is  withdrawn  after  th^  second 
reading  of  a  bill  has  taken  pl^ce,  does 
not  the  Chair  automatically  i^lace  the 
bill  on  the  calendar? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     T»ie  Sena- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  thei  bill  is  on 
the  calendar,  a  motion  to  coapider  the 
bill  is  then  in  order,  and  a  niotion  to 
refer  to  a  committee  with  instructions 
would  likewise  be  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Aft«r  the  bill 
is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  After  the  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  like  to  prolong  the  controversy,  but 
there  have  been  a  great  matoy  state- 
ments in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  by- 
passing committees.  In  my  tiewpoint 
the  present  action  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
bypassing  procedure. 

Rule  XIV,  subsection  (3),  wlhich  ap- 
pears on  page  14  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  specifically  provides  the 


procedure.  As  I  understand,  at  present 
the  bill  is  on  the  table.  It  has  been  read 
twice.  Objection  was  made  to  proceed- 
ing further  on  the  bill. 

Then  a  point  of  order  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  That  did  not 
put  the  bill  on  the  calendar.  I  under- 
stood that  the  bill  had  been  taken  off  the 
table  and  brought  before  the  Senate. 
Now  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  with- 
drawn his  point  of  order.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender]  then 
moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
instructions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
I  wish  to  read  the  portion  of  the  rule  to 
which  I  have  referred : 

No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall  be  com- 
mitted or  amended  until  It  shaU  have  been 
twice  read,  after  which  it  may  be  referred 
to  a  committee;  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
introduced  on  leave — 

I  interpolate  here  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  following 
language — 

and  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  introduced 
on  leave,  and  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be  read 
once,  and  may  be  read  twice,  on  the  same 
day,  if  not  objected  to,  for  reference — 

Objection  was  made  to  reference — 

but  shall  not  be  considered  on  that  day  nor 
debated,     except    for    reference,    unless    by 

unanimous  consent. 

I  insist  that  if  the  English  language 
means  anything,  the  motion  to  refer 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
would  be  in  order,  even  though  the 
had  not  gone  to  the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  th« 
jection  to  the  present  considerat 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
12391;  to  improve  and  protect  farm  in- 
come, to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 
to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.    ELLEH^DER.      Mr.   President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foresti-y  with  instructions  to  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  Mon- 
day. July  30. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderI. 

If  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  Monday,  July  30,  when 
does  the  Senator  contemplate  bringing 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  for  action? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  earlier  than 
Wednesday  of  next  week. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  earlier  than  Wednes- 
day of  next  week? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  bill  is  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  have  any  idea  when 
the  committee  would  consider  the  bill' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow, if  we  can.  since  that  is  our  reg- 
ular meeting  day. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  THE  AIR 
NATIONAL  GUARD  IN  THE  BER- 
LIN CALLUP 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  already  been  said  concerning  the 
Berlin  callup  and  especially  the  magnifi- 
cent achievements  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  last  October  in  deploying  over  200 
jet  aircraft  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
without  an  accident.  Two  squadrons, 
whose  aircraft,  the  F-104  Starflghter! 
had  to  be  dismantled  and  flown  across 
the  ocean  in  transport  planes  because  of 
its  short  range,  are  doing  a  magnificent 
job  for  the  86th  Air  Division  at  Ramstein 
Airbase.  Germany. 

Th(;se  men,  from  the  197th  Fighter 
Interceptor  Squadron,  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.. 
and  from  the  151st,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn., 
have  been  getting  their  aircraft  into  the 
air  and  blasting  their  way  to  the  Iroh 
Curtain  border  on  training  missions  so 
fast  that  Communist  jets  are  at  times 
bai-ely  off  the  ground  when  the  F-104's 
are  already  on  the  way  back  to  home 
bases 

Mai.  Gen.  H.  R.  Spicer,  commander  of 
the  17th  Air  Force,  has  said: 

The  197th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron 
from  Phoenix  and  the  151st  from  Knoxville 
have  strengthened  my  command  tremen- 
dously. They  are  not  only  well  trained  but 
they  have  a  wonderful  attitude  toward  being 
called  to  active  duty. 

I  am  confident  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI  joins  me  in 
this  tiibute.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  197th  from  Phoenix  is  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  H.  Barnard.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  151st  from  Knoxville  is  Lt 
Col.  Robert  W.  Akin. 

The  men  of  the  151st  from  Knoxville. 
Tenn.,  have  dramatically  demonstrated 
that  they  deserve  the  praise  given  them 
by  General  Spicer,  This  unit  has  only 
18  aircraft  compared  to  the  25  assigned 
to  mo,st  units  of  this  type.  Despite  this 
fact,  during  the  month  of  May.  these 
men  Hew  their  F-104s  more  than  836 
hours,  exceeding  the  Air  Force  record 
numb<?r  of  hours  for  1  month  flown  by 
the  temperamental  Starfighters  by  more 
than  1 00  hours,  and  also  that  of  all  types 
of  aircraft  in  the  86th  Air  Division.  This 
is  a  tremendous  achievement  of  mainte- 
nance and  operation.    Yet,  at  no  time 


did  they  forget  the  need  to  observe  all 
tjrpes  of  safety  precautions. 

The  greatest  danger  to  safety  was 
fatigue  and  hurry.  Starting  slowly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  squad- 
ron upped  the  number  of  missions  when 
it  was  discovered  that  its  morale  and 
maintenance  was  better  than  it  had  ever 
been.  Even  at  the  height  of  their  activ- 
ity they  permitted  their  pilots  to  make 
only  two  flights  per  day  and  mainte- 
nance and  support  personnel  agreed  that 
they  had  worked  less  during  this  record 
month  than  any  previous  month  since 
they  had  deployed  to  Europe.  The  easy 
success  of  this  record-breaking  achieve- 
ment is  attributed  to  the  excellent  quali- 
ty of  the  maintenance  performed  on  the 
Starfighters  and  the  extremely  high 
morale  of  the  men  of  the  squadron. 

On  May  31.  the  151st  was  released 
from  alert  in  order  that  they  might 
make  a  fiy  over  with  all  18  aircraft. 
And  to  show  how  well  pleased  the 
division  is  with  both  the  men  of  the 
151st  and  197th.  the  division  has  recom- 
mended both  squadrons  for  a  Distin- 
guished Unit  Citation.  I  hope  that  this 
well -deserved  recommendation  will  be 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hous^  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2321)  to  encourage  and  aid 
the  development  of  reconstructive  medi- 
cine and  surgery  and  the  development  of 
medico-surgical  research  by  authorizing 
the  licensing  of  tissue  banks  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  facilitating  ante- 
mortem  and  postmorten  donations  of 
human  tissue  for  tissue  bank  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6967)  to 
provide  for  the  incorporation  of  certain 
nonprofit  corporations  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11038*  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4,  12,  22.  42,  and  53 
to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  7,  10.  16,  23.  25,  28.  43,  47. 
and  48  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein, 
severally  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  505)  authorizing 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  make  changes  in  the  enrollment 
of  H.R.  11038.  an  engrossed  House  bill, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1962  —  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
Senators  leave  the  Chamber,  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  the  conference  re- 
port the  Senate  is  at)out  to  consider  in- 
volves some  very  unusual  procedures,  and 
perhaps  Senators  who  have  some  inter- 
est in  it  may  wish  to  remain,  because 
we  do  not  want  to  bring  up  anything 
ir  the  absence  of  a  Senator  who  has  an 
interest. 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this:  Because 
of  the  long  lapse  of  time,  there  were 
a  great  number  of  items  in  the  second 
supplemental  for  1962  which  are  now 
out  of  date,  because  fiscal  year  1962  has 
now  ceased  to  exist.  * 

Even  though  items  were  in  the  same 
amount  in  both  versions  of  the  bill,  a 
device  which  is  unusual  in  the  Senate 
had  to  be  used  to  eliminate  such  items. 
There  are  other  items  in  which  one 
House  allowed  a  certain  amount  and 
the  other  a  lesser  amount,  and  the  final 
amount  was  less  than  either. 

This  situation  called  for  unusual  treat- 
ment, which  will  be  described. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bilj 
'H.R.  11038  >  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  piirposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  rei^t 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  tlfe 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  Hou&e  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  rer>ort. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  is  present. 
He  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  also  on  the  con- 
ference committee.  After  making  a  pre- 
liminary statement  I  shall  yield  to  hfm. 
unless  he  wishes  to  have  me  yield  to  him 
now. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
merely  desire  to  say  that  the  report  was 
signed  by  all  the  conferees,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  and  the  agree- 
ments reached  were  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  if  I  make  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  with  respects  to  the 
procedure  that  will  be  followed  in  con- 
nection with  H.R.  11038,  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1962. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  April  16, 
and  the  committee  of  conference  did  not 
meet  imtil  July  20 — a  lapse  of  3  months. 
The  cause  of  this  delay  is  well  known 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  discussion 
of  that  matter  at  this  time. 
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However,  this  lapse  of  3  months  has 
resulted  in  a  situation  whereby  some  of 
the  funds  included  in  the  bill  are  no 
longer  required.  In  those  instances 
where  such  funds  were  included  in  a 
Senate  amendment,  the  matter  is  treated 
in  the  report  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee and  amendments  in  disagreement. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  usual  proce- 
dure of  conferences. 

However,  in  those  instances  where 
there  were  no  differences  In  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  and  there  is  no  longer  a 
requirement  for  such  funds  or  a  portion 
thereof,  the  committee  of  conference 
could  not  in  its  report  make  changes  in 
the  bill.  Therefore,  it  was  determined 
by  the  committee  of  conference  that  a 
concurrent  resolution  would  be  offered 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Cleik  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  such  a  resolution — ^House 
Conciirrent  Resolution  505 — a  copy  of 
Which  is  on  each  Member's  desk. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this  unique 
procedural  situation,  I  ask  imanimous 
ccmsent  that  when  the  report  of  the  con- 
ference committee  and  amendments  in 
disagreement  are  disposed  of  the  Senate 
immediately  proceed  with  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 505. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
turn  now  to  some  of  the  major  items 
in  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  first  amendment  was  $3  million 
recommended  by  the  Senate  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service,  including 
funds  for  the  screwwonn  eradication 
program  in  the  Southwest.  The  House 
had  recommended  $2 1,2  million  for  this 
purpose  and  the  conference  committee 
agreed  upon  a  figure  of  $2,750,000.  Al- 
though the  fiscal  year  expired  June  30. 
1962.  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  had  provided  for  these 
funds  to  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1963. 

In  the  heai'ing  it  was  shown  that  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  affected  areas 
had  put  up  matching  funds  in  a  very 
commendable  effort  to  come  to  grips 
with  that  problem. 

The  next  item  in  the  bill  was  $425,000 
for  marketing  research  and  service.  The 
House  and  Senate  had  each  allowed 
$425,000  for  this  purpose  and,  conse- 
quently, there  was  no  Senate  amend- 
ment under  this  heading.  However, 
since  the  fiscal  year  had  expired  and 
these  funds  were  for  use  during  fiscal 
year  1962,  there  was  absolutely  no  need 
to  appropriate  this  amount.  Conse- 
quently, this  entire  amendment  has  been 
included  in  the  concurrent  resolution  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred  and, 
accordingly,  no  funds  for  this  purpose 
will  be  included  in  the  bill  as  it  is  writ- 
ten into  law. 

I  believe  that  clearly  explains  the  dif- 
ficulties occiu-ring  in  this  particular  con- 
ference. Several  other  items  have  also 
been  dealt  with  in  this  manner. 

The  Senate  had  provided  $50  million 
for  the  direct  loan  account  of  the  Farm- 


ers Home  Administration.  The  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  that  $l|o  million 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  in- 
asmuch as  additional  funds  will  be  made 
available  in  the  vei-y  near  futiire  in  the 
regular  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  Senate  had  provided  $li5  million 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  New  York 
World's  Pair,  which  was  a  redjuction  of 
$2  million  imder  the  $17  milliojn  recom- 
mended by  the  House.  The  oOnference 
committee  agreed  on  the  figUi'e  of  $17 
million  recommended  by  the  jHouse  in 
the  first  instance.  The  conference 
committee  also  adopted  tlig  Senate 
amendment  providing  for  a  U.S.  Com- 
missioner for  the  fair  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  at  a  salai-y  Of  $19,500 
per  annum. 

The  pui'poses  of  having  such  a  Com- 
missioner, to  safeguard  the  Federal 
Government's  investment,  is  clfarly  evi- 
dent to  all. 

The  bill  includes  $20  million  for  oper- 
ating differential  subsidies  a^  in  the 
House-Senate  versions.  That  is  in  the 
maritime  field.  These  subsidies  were 
due  in  fiscal  1962,  and  they  are  still  due; 
so  the  amount  remains  in  the  bill. 

The  Senate  had  included  under  the 
appropriation  heading  "Corps  of  Engi- 
neers," $3.9  million,  an  increase  of  $2 
milUon  over  the  House  bill,  fifr  needed 
emergency  restoration  of  navigational 
facilities  damaged  by  the  storjns  which 
battered  the  Atlantic  coast  from  North 
Carolina  to  New  York  in  the  pel  lod  from 
March  6  through  March  10,  1962.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  borrowed  funds 
from  its  regular  maintenance  accounts 
to  proceed  with  this  work,  and  the  sums 
included  in  this  bill  will  enablei  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  repay  these  acpounts. 

The  conference  committee  approved 
the  $25  million  which  had  beejj  included 
in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  and  tjlie  Hou.sc 
for  disaster  relief. 

Incidentally,  we  were  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  PlanninK  that  some 
$16  million  of  that  amount  wijs  already 
allocated  to  the  storm-hit  States  along 
the  Atlantic.  I 

Tlie  conference  committee  likewise  ap- 
proved the  $15,707,000  for  payments  to 
school  districts.  However,  it  deleted  Uic 
sum  of  $7,092,000  for  school  iconstruc- 
tion,  since  this  amount  can  bf|  included 
in  the  regular  1963  appropriation  for  the 
Depai'tment  of  Health.  Eductjtion.  and 
"Welfare. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  ci)nly  a  few 
days  ago,  in  considering  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Depauftment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  both  of 
these  items  affecting  impacted  area 
schools  were  placed  in  that  bilL  The  op- 
erational item  was  past  due  pecause  it 
had  to  do  with  past  entitlements.  That 
is  included  in  this  bill;  whereas  the  fa- 
cilities item  will  appear,  as  ^e  under- 
stand, in  the  annual  appropiijation  bill 
soon  to  be  enacted. 

For  the  National  Aeronaijtics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  the  conference  committee 
approved  the  sum  of  $82,500,000.  These 
funds  are  to  remain  availaple  until 
expended. 

The  conference  committee  also  ap- 
proved  the    $71   million   previously   in- 


serted in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  Space 
Administration. 

For  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Senate  had  earlier  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $90  million,  an  increase 
of  $5  million  over  the  House  figure.  After 
considerable  discussion,  the  conference 
committee  agreed  upon  a  figure  of  $40 
million.  The  Senate  conferees  were  of 
the  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  backlog 
of  applications  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  sum  should  be  larger. 
However,  this  was  about  the  best  that 
we'  could  do  under  the  circimistances. 

Under  the  legislative  establishment, 
the  conference  committee  agreed  on  lan- 
guage providing  for  an  increase  in  the 
basic  clerk  hire  for  ewh  Senator  of 
$3,000.  On  the  date  that  this  bill  is 
signed  into  law.  this  basic  $3,000  increase 
will  be  available  to  all  Senators. 

This  item  called  for  some  change  in 
the  oriyinal  bill,  which  would  have 
called  for  payment  in  fiscal  1962:  but  the 
committee  has  adequately  provided  for 
the  future  by  this  needed  change. 

The  conference  committee  also  in- 
cluded the  necessary  funds  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  widows  of  Senators 
Bridges,  Schoeppel,  and  Case. 

The  bill  in  its  final  form  includes  $2'^ 
million  for  salaries  and  expenses.  De- 
partment of  State,  and  $25,616,000  for 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  assessment  for  the 
estimated  expense  of  the  U.N.  opera- 
tion in  the  Congo  through  June  30.  1962. 
as  in  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill. 

There  are  many  appropriation  item.'; 
in  this  bill  to  which  I  have  not  referred. 
I  have  complete  details  with  me.  and  it 
is  my  intention  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  table 
which  will  show  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  final  amounts 
agieed  upon,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  concurrent  resolution.  Should  any 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have  any 
desire  for  additional  infoimaUon.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  explain  any  of  the  items. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  the  provKslon 
for  funds  to  construct  a  Federal  bulldhiR 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  included 
in  the  supplemental  bill?  How  was  that 
item  handled? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  included.  The 
Senator  will  remember  that  the  House 
provided  $17  million.  The  Senate  re- 
duced that  amount  to  $15  million,  but 
added  a  provision  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  allow  the  appointment 
of  the  U.S.  Commissioner,  at  a  stated  sal- 
ary, to  supervise  the  use  of  the  Federal 
funds. 

In  conference  the  $17  million,  which 
was  in  the  House  bill,  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  provision  placed  in  the  Senate  bill 
with  reference  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
was  accepted.  So  those  two  provisions, 
from  the  two  bills,  are  included  in  the 
final  conference  agreements. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Obviously,  it  is  too 
impossible  to  amend  the  conference  re- 
port; and  there  are  provisions  in  the  re- 
l)ort  which  I  think  are  very  good.    But  1 
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simply  wish  to  register  my  emphatic  op- 
position to  anything  like  $15  million  for 
a  Federal  building  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pair,  let  alone  $17  million.  I 
think  it  is  already  obvious  in  the  Rscokd, 
to  those  who  opposed  this  provision, 
that  there  was  a  firm  commitment  on 
the  part  of  New  York  that  it  would  not 
ask  lor  this  sum.  But  to  increase  It  by 
$2  mdllon.  and  to  request  $17  million  for 
this  jjroject.  is  away  out  of  line. 

Milwaukee  has  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful athletic  stadiums  in  the  country, 
the  huge  County  Stadium.    It  is  a  per- 
manent stadium.     Its  cost  was  in  the 
neighborhood    of    $8    or    $10    million. 
I     understand     the     magnificent     sta- 
dium   recently    built     in    Washington. 
DC.  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $20 
milli<m.    It  is  a  permanent  stadium.  But 
the  P?quest  before  us  Is  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  construct  a  temporary 
build.ng.  which  can  last  for  only  2  years. 
Moreover,  as  I  understand,  its  use  will  be 
confined  to  the  New  York  World's  Pair, 
and  then  title  in  the  building  will  be 
given  up  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
New  York  City.   It  will  be  built  at  a  cost 
of  $17  milhon.    It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  an  extravagant  proposal.     I  deeply 
regrer   that  the  conference  committee 
had  to  go  as  high  as  the  House  figure. 
Mr     HOLLAND.      I    appreciate    the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
.sin.     He  will  recall  that  this  item  was 
debated  vigorously  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  agreed  upon  an  amount  of 
$15    million.      We    also    agreed    to    an 
amendment   with   respect   to   the   U.S. 
Commissioner,  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Nothing    will    preclude    the    Senator 
from  Wisconsin  or  any  other  Senator 
from  objecting  if  requests  are  made  for 
additional    funds,     as     was    indicated 
duriniT  the  debate.    My  understanding  is 
that  the  amount  provided  by  this  bill  is 
to  cover  not  only  the  construction  of  the 
building,  but  also  the  operation  of  the 
exhibit  for  2  years  by  our  Government. 
I  also  understand  that  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  building  seems 
to  be  less  than  that  which  some  other 
natior.s  have  provided,  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union.    So  It  seemed  to  the  con- 
ference committee  that  we  were  charged 
with    retaining    this   Item   In    the   bill. 
The    only    question    was    whether    $15 
or    $17    million    should    remain,    and 
also  \»hether  the  Senate  should  prevail 
on  th(  item  with  reference  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  supervise  the  building  and 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
operation   of    our   exhibit   during    the 
period  of  the  fair.    I  do  not  feel  that  the 
conf ei  ence  committee  went  astray  in  any 
particular;  but  I  fully  recognize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.     As  I  recall,  he  took  that 
positicin    rather    vigorously    when    this 
question  was  debated  by  the  Senate  at  an 
carliei   date. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  further  questions,  but  they  do  not 
relate  to  this  item. 

Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.     It  seems  to  me  that 
an  equitable  adjustment  was  made.    The 
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Senate  yielded  to  the  House  on  the 
amount  involved,  and  the  House  yielded 
to  the  Senate  on  the  provision  for  a 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Both  of  those  situa- 
tions are  not  disagreeable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  I  teke  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  I  find  them  both 
enUrely  acceptable.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  about  the  amount  provided,  but 
I  agree  that  both  items  constitute  a  real 
victory  for  commonsense. 

The  time  Is  already  late.     The  world's 
fair  authorities  indicated   to  me   some 
weeks  ago  that  they  would  have  to  get 
sUrted  with  their  work  on  a  U.S.  pavil- 
ion by  the  15  th  of  July  in  order  to  be 
ready  when  the  fair  opens.    We  all  know 
that  a  tremendous  Russian  pavilion  is 
planned  for  the  fair.    Many  other  coun- 
tries will  have  exhibits.     On  behalf  of 
the  fair  authorities,  other  persons  in- 
terested in  the  fair,  and  the  residents 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  I  wish  to 
express  our  deep  gratitude  for  the  in- 
defatigable effort  and  highly  construc- 
tive work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida to  see  to  it  that  the  United  States 
is  appropriately  represented  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  in  1964-65.     He  will 
be  enUtled  to  be  feted  at  the  fair  as  one 
who  has  made  a  distinct  and  definite 
contribution  to  what  we  all  hope  will  be 
a  truly  wonderful  exposition,  one  which 
will  show  the  United  States  in  its  proper 
light  to  visitors  from  all  over  the  world 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  disUn- 
gulshed  Senator  from  New  York.    I  be- 
Ueve  most  Members  of  the  Senate  agreed 
that  regardless  of  some  argument  as  to 
the  amount  Involved.  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  have  an  international  fair 
of  the  scale  proposed  to  be  held  at  our 
great  city,  which  is  the  site  of  the  United 
Nations,   without  participation   by  the 
United  States  in  a  formal  way.  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  fact,  as  I  recall,  that 
some  50  other  nations  will  participate, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  on 
a  very  ambitious  scale. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pill 
In  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator  fi'om 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
cot^n? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  say  Uiat 
this  Is  a  New  York  trade  fair,  which 
Is  quite  different  from  the  Century  of 
Progress  Fair  In  Chicago  or,  for  that 
matter,  quit*  different  from  the  fair  held 
in  New  York  City  in  1939-40. 

Tiade  fairs  ai-e  constantly  being  held 
in  this  country,  and  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment does  not  participate  in  them.  Of 
course  the  Soviet  Union  will,  as  a  gov- 
ernment, construct  the  building  referred 
to,  because  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
have  private  industry,  and  thus  there 
could  not  be  participation  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  any  other  way  in  a  trade  fair. 
Now  I  wish  to  ask  about  the  provision 
for  funds  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. As  I  understand,  there  was  an 
item  of  $20,000  for  a  study.  That  pro- 
vision was  knocked  out  in  conference. 
It  may  be  that  the  study  was  to  take 
place  in  the  fiscal  year  1962. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct;  and 
that  item  could  not  be  justified  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  in  the  fiscal  year  1963.  There  are 
a  number  of  Items  of  that  sort.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  present  the  difficulties 
that  some  other  items,  included  in  both 
the  House  version  and  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill,  presented. 

That  item  was  not  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  We 
mcluded  it  in  the  Senate  version.  It  was 
needed  in  the  fiscal  year  1962.  But,  as 
in  the  case  of  several  other  items  needed 
in  1962,  the  fiscal  year  1962  had  ended 
by  the  time  the  conference  committee 
met. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  referred  to  f\mds  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  large  is  that 
sum? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   Forty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out — the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  been  crippled  for  lack 
of  sufficient  funds. 

I  am  wondering  about  the  additional 
funds  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said  are  still  needed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Is  it  likely 
that  in  the  reasonably  near  future  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  on  further  appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that 
$300  million  is  proposed  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bill  for  this  year,  and  that 
it  will  soon  be  available,  and  that  it  will 
be  late  in  this  fiscal  year  before  a  need 
for  further  funds  will  arise,  if  Indeed 
such  a  need  arises.  My  own  feeling  was 
that  we  should  have  provided  entirely 
for  the  backlog  of  cases  which  developed 
In  1962,  and  the  Senate  conferees  very 
graciously  supported  that  point  of  view. 
But.  as  sometimes  happens  in  conhection 
with  such  mattei-s.  we  had  to  arrive  at  • 
settlement. 

We  believe  the  $40  million  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  care  for  the  most  serious  situ- 
ations in  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration until  the  funds  provided  In  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  become  avall- 
Rble.  at  which  time  the  Small  Business 
Admlnlstiatlon  can  become  current  in 
ics  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  not 
enough  Is  here  appropriated  to  provide 
for  taking  care  of  Its  backlog  of  cases 
from  1962;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  correct;  and 
tJiat  point  was  made  at  the  hearing  held 
this  morning  downstairs. 

However,  I  believe  I  am  correct  when 
I  say  that  the  testimony  is  that  the  $40 
million  cannot  be  spent  overnight,  and 
that  the  availability  of  the  $300  miUion 
in  the  annual  appropriation  bill  will  be 
in  time  to  piece  out  the  $40  million  and 
thus  permit  the  process  to  go  ahead 
regularly,  thus  postponing  until  later  in 
the  year,  or  perhaps  postponing  In- 
definitely, the  need  for  additional  funds. 

At  any  rate.  I  believe  the  critical 
nature  of  the  problem  has  been  largely 
met  by  providing  this  $40  million  Im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less^there  are  other  questions.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing:  to  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain amendments  were  reported  in  dis- 
agreement. I  aslc  that  they  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  an  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  11038,  which  was 
read  is  follows: 

In  thk  House  of  Rephesentatives,  U.S., 

July  23,  1962. 

Xeaolved,  That  the  Hovise  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4,  12,  23,  42  and  53  to  the 
blU  (HJl.  11038)  entitled  "An  Act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purpoees",   and  concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  >50,000,000  named 
therein,  insert:  "110,000.000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amounts  stricken  out  and 
Inserted,  insert:  "$60,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 10,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  named 
in  Mid  amendment.  Insert:  "$645,260,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended". 

That  tike  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed;  insert: 
"$2,715,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 23,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amounts  stricken  out  and 
inserted,  insert:  "$40,000,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 25,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amounts  stricken  out  and 
inserted,  insert:  "$825,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 28,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amounts  stricken  out  and 
inserted,  insert:   "$225,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagrce- 
BMni  to  the  amendment  <a  tbe  Sexukte  num- 
bered 43,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  said  amendment,  add  the 
following : 

"For  payment  to  Myrie  O.  Case,  widow  of 
Francis  Case,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  $22,500". 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 47,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted,  Insert  the 
following:  "The  basic  clerk  hire  allowance 
of  each  Senator  is  hereby  Increased  by  $3,- 
OOO". 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 


bered 48,  and  concur  thereij^  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted^  Insert  the 
following: 

"The  clerk  hire  allowances  of  t^e  Senators 
from  the  States  of  New  York  s^id  Virginia 
are  hereby  Increased  so  that  the  allowances 
of  the  Senators  from  the  State  6|(  New  York 
will  be  equal  to  that  allowed  S«hators  from 
States  having  a  population  of  ovijr  seventeen 
million,  the  population  of  said  sitate  having 
exceeded  seventeen  million  inhal^ltants,  and 
so  that  allowances  of  Senaton*  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  will  be  equal  to  that  al- 
lowed Senators  from  States  havlQg  a  popula- 
tion of  four  million,  the  pobulation  of 
said  State  having  exceeded  f^ur  million 
inhabitants". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  these  amendmenlis  be  con- 
curred in  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIfi^ER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  thet  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CHANGES  IN  ENROLLMENT  OF 
HOUSE  BILL  11 03^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  PresWent.  pur- 
suant to  the  action  previousli^  taken  by 
the  Senate.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  ConcTijrrent  Res- 
olution 905,  already  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  the  con- 
current resolution  is  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, it  will  regularize  this  entiJte  proceed- 
ing by  taking  care  of  the  ittms  which 
have  lapsed,  due  to  the  lapiie  of  fiscal 
year  1962  before  the  time  of  tihe  holding 
of  the  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFBlpER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  505,  whKth  will  be 
read. 

The  concurrent  resolutioni  <H.  Con. 
Res.  505)  authorizing  the  dferk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make 
changes  in  the  enrollment  of  House  bill 
11038,  an  engrossed  House  bill|.  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Hottxe  of  Repte.-!rntativex 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  bei  .-tuthorized 
and  directed  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
H.R.  11038  to  make  the  following  changes  in 
the  engrossed  House  bill : 

(1)  Page  2,  strike  out  llne«  13  to  16, 
inclusive. 

(2)  Page  2.  line  20.  strike  out  'ISaT.OOO.OOO" 
and  insert  '•$34,500,000". 

(3)  Page  4.  line  12,  strike  oat  '$134,000  ' 
and  insert  "$103,000". 

(4)  Page  5,  line  2,  strike  out  ■  $3 55, GOO" 
and  insert  "$310,000  ". 

(5)  Page  5.  line  5.  strike  oulj  ■•$225,000" 
and  all  that  follows  in  that  p.iragraph 
through  line -7  and  insert  "♦94,0$b". 

(6)  Page  5,  strike  out  lines  it  to  16,  in- 
clusive. 

(7)  Page  6,  strike  out  lines  1()  to  13,  in- 
clusive. 

(8)  Page  8,  line  16,  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  insert  to  remain  available 
until  exp>ended." 

(9)  Page  6,  strike  out  lines  1$  to  20.  In- 
clusive. 

flO)  Page  6,  strike  out  linefl  21  to  24. 
Inclusive. 

<11)  Page  7.  strike  out  lines.  1  to  5.  In- 
clusive. 

(12)  Page  7,  line  10,  strike  ot^t  "$40,000' 
and  insert  "$15,000  ". 

(13)  Page  7,  strike  out  linetj  15  to  18. 
inclusive. 


(14)  Page  7.  strike  out  lines  19  to  23,  in- 
clusive, and  page  8.  strike  out  lines  1  and  3. 

(15)  Page  8.  line  9.  atrtke  out  "$3,350,000" 
and  insert  "$2,120,000". 

( 16)  Page  8,  strike  out  lines  14  to  16,  In- 
clusive. 

( 17)  Page  8,  strike  out  lines  Id  and  20  and 
insert  "In  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore 
made  available  for  travel  expenses  of  em- 
ployees, not  to  exceed  $70,(XX)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  sxich  expenses  from  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  'Salaries  and 
expenses'." 

(18)  Page  9.  strike  out  lines  1  to  4,  in- 
clusive. 

(IS J  Page  9,  strike  out  lines  12  to  19, 
Inclusive. 

(20)  Page  10.  line  14.  strike  out  "includ- 
ing" and  lines  15  and  16,  and  insert 
•■$2,200,000". 

strike   out  lines    17    to 


10, 


19, 


strike    out    lines    13    to    19, 


(21)  Page 
Inclusive. 

(22)  Page    11, 
inclusive. 

(23)  Page  12.  line  2.  strike  out  "$4,880,000" 
and  insert  "$4,690,000". 

(24)  Page  12,  strike  out  lines  13  to  15. 
inclusive. 

(25)  Page  12,  line  20.  strike  out  "$230,000  ' 
and  insert  "$110,000". 

(26)  Page  13,  strike  out  lines  30  to  24, 
inclusive. 

(27)  Page  14,  strike  out  lines  1  to  3.  In- 
clusive. 

(28)  Page  14.  strike  out  lines  4  to  7.  In- 
clusive. 

(29)  Page    14,    strike   out   lines    17    to    21 
inclusive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad,  with  the  help  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young  ! ,  to  explain  any  feature  of  this 
unusual  concurrent  resolution;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  explained  adequately. 

So,  Mr.  President,  unless  further  In- 
formation is  desired.  I  sisk  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  tH.  Con. 
Res.  505)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed   to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  summary  tab- 
ulation showing  the  budget  estimates, 
the  amounts  carried  in  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  the  amounts  carried  In  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  and  the 
amounts  agreed  to  in  the  conference  on 
House  bill  11038.  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  for  1962 — in  other 
words,  the  amounts  finally  agreed  upon. 
having  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  just  now  adopted  has 
stricken  out  some  of  the  items  which  ap- 
peared in  both  the  House  version  and  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES  OF  AT- 
TENDANCE OF  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES AT  CERTAIN  MEETINGS 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 

.sume   the   consideration    of   House   bill 

6374. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<HR.  6374)  to  clarify  the  appHcation  of 
the  Government  Employees  Training  Act 
with  re.spect  to  payment  of  expenses  of 
attendance  of  Government  employees  at 
certain  meetings,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  FARM  BILL 


Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  veiy  glad  that  the  Senate  saw 
flit  to  refer  the  agricultural  bill,  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  for  its  consideration,  with  in- 
structions to  report  It  to  the  Senate  by 
next  Monday.  To  have  bypassed  the 
Senate  ccanmittee  would  have  been.  I 
feel,  rather  disastrous  to  our  legislative 
processes  and  also  to  our  emotions. 

The  agricultural  program,  existing  and 
proposed,  seems  to  have  become  an  emo- 
tional and  political  issue  rather  than  an 
economic  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
farm  situation  in  this  country  has 
changed  materially  since  the  Senate  con- 
sidered the  administration's  proposed 
farm  program  last  spring.  It  seems  per- 
tinent to  me  to  put  into  the  Record  some 
fact^s  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
farm  program  under  the  present  admin- 
istration and  the  changing  situation  as 
it  relates  to  certain  comtnodities. 

I  mention  first  the  commodity,  cotton. 
In  1958,  the  cotton  program  was 
dragging.  We  had  to  cut  acreage  allot- 
ments back,  and  it  seemed  essential  that 
we  enact  legislation.  We  did  so.  We 
enacted  legislation  in  1958  relating  to 
the  cotton  program  in  this  country. 

The  situation  began  to  improve  almost 
immediately.  In  1960  our  exports  were 
6'2  million  bales.  In  1961  our  exports 
lacked  only  17,000  bales  of  being  7  mil- 
lion. With  this  increase  in  exports  and 
in  domestic  use  of  cotton,  it  was  foimd 
possible  to  increase  acreage  allotments 
to  our  farmers. 

In  1960  the  acreage  allotments  were 
increased  to  17 '2  million  acres.  In  1961 
they  were  increased  still  further  by  Sec- 
retary Benson  to  18,456,000  acres. 

In  1962  Secretary  Freeman  cut  the 
acreage  allotments  back  about  345,000 
acres,  but  the  resulting  national  allot- 
ment of  18,101,000  acres  was  far  above 
the  minimum  allowed  by  law.  Thus  the 
cotton  industry  became  generally 
healthy,  both  domestically  and  in  rela- 
tion to  our  exports,  during  the  first  2 
years'  operation  under  the  1958  legisla- 
tion. 

In  1961,  however.  Secretary  Freeman 
increased  the  support  price  2'2  cents  a 
pound.  This  was  not  requested  by  the 
farmers,  so  far  as  I  know.  At  least,  I 
heard  from  none-of  them  requesting  an 
increase  in  the  support  price. 


After  increasing  the  support  price  for 
cotton  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  it 
was  necessary  to  increase  the  export 
subsidy  accordingly.  So  the  Secretary 
fixed  an  export  subsidy  of  8',i  cents  a 
pound,  or  about  $42.50  for  a  500-pound 
bale.  This  increase  in  the  export  sub- 
sidy, making  it  possible  to  sell  to  foreign 
users  at  far  less  than  cotton  was  sold  to 
domestic  users,  naturally  upset  the  do- 
mestic cotton  manufacturers.  It  did  not 
work  so  far  as  increasing  our  foreign 
trade  was  concerned,  because  exports 
this  year  have  fallen  off  approximately 
2  million  bales  from  last  year,  when  the 
lower  subsidy  for  exports  was  in  effect. 

The  effect  on  the  taxpayer  has  been 
that  in  1961,  with  the  export  subsidy  at 
6  cents  a  pound,  the  total  subsidy 
amounted  to  something  like  $210  mil- 
lion. That  was  at  approximately  $30  a 
bale.  In  1962.  with  export  subsidies  at 
S'a  cents  a  pound,  by  the  same  figuring, 
the  total  export  subsidy  or  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  came  to  $210  million  on  2  mil- 
lion fewer  bales  expwrted. 

So  the  result  of  the  cotton  program 
which  the  administration  has  imder- 
taken  to  establish  in  the  past  2  years 
has  been  a  loss  of  markets  to  U.S.  farm- 
ers, and  UJS.  textile  manufacturers  have 
been  placed  at  a  still  greater  disadvan- 
tage in  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  the 
New  Frontier  has  done  to  the  wheat  pro- 
gram during  the  past  2  years.  In  1961 
the  support  price  for  wheat  was  $1.79  a 
bushel,  or  75  percent  of  parity.  This 
was  announced  on  May  19,  1961,  by  the 
present  administration.  The  final  an- 
nouncement, as  it  was  called,  was  made 
on  July  6  in  the  same  year.  In  making 
the  final  announcement  the  Department 
said: 
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Legislation  requires  that  the  final  wheat 
support  rate  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  wheat  parity  price  as  ol  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  and  of  wheat  supply 
relationship  of  the  same  date. 

The  supply  relationship  estimated  for 
the  1961-62  year  at  that  time  was  196.2 
percent.  In  other  words,  there  was  al- 
most a  year's  supply  of  wheat  available 
in  excess  of  our  needs  for  domestic  use 
and  export. 

But  on  August  9  of  the  same  year, 
1961,  the  Secretary  announced  that 
wheat  supports  would  be  $2  a  bushel,  or 
84.5  percent  of  parity  for  the  1962  crop. 
But  the  supply  percentage  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  year  before,  192.2 
percent. 

On  June  26,  1962,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced that  wheat  support  prices 
would  have  to  be  set  at  75  percent  of 
parity  again,  because  of  the  supply  per- 
centage, which  had  been  reduced  to 
166.5  percent.  He  said  this  was  neces- 
saiy  because  action  had  to  be  taken  on 
pre-1961  legislation.  But  the  1961  act 
made  no  change  in  the  calculation  of 
the  wheat  support  price  level.  Congress 
provided,  in  section  123  of  the  1961  act, 
that— 

Price  support  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  made  available,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.    •    •    • 


Section  101  is  the  same  section  that 
the  Secretary  referred  to  as  pre-1961 
legislation,  which  he  again  says  requires 
wheat  price  supports  to  be  placed  at  the 
mmimum  of  75  percent  of  parity 

So  what  is  the  net  effect  of  the  han- 
dling, or  mishandling,  of  the  wheat 
program? 

A  year  ago  the  supply  percentage  for 
wheat  was  192.2  percent,  or  almost  a 
year's  supply  in  excess  of  our  require- 
ments. Today,  the  supply  percentage  is 
166.5  percent;  and  if  the  disappearance 
holds  up.  the  supply  percentage  will  drop 
much  lower  between  now  and  next 
spring. 

My  question  is,  "How  much  wheat  do 
we  need  to  carry  over  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,  maintaining  good  rela- 
tions and  farm  prosperity?" 

The  next  item  I  would  Uke  to  consider 
IS  soybeans.  On  June  15,  1961  a  year 
ago,  the  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers for  soybeans  was  $2.60  a  bushel  The 
support  price  at  that  time  was  $1.85  a 
bushel,  so  the  support  price  hardly  came 
into  play  at  all. 

Last  year.  1961,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced the  suwwrt  price  for  the  1961 
crop  year  as  $2.30  a  bushel.  The  farm 
price  for  the  1961  crop  of  soybeans  is 
now  $2.34  a  bushel,  with  the  support  at 
$2.30,  whereas  a  year  ago  it  was  $2.60  a 
bushel  with   the  support  at  $1.85. 

Production  has  also  gone  up.  This 
year  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
almost  29  million  acres  of  soybeans 
planted,  an  increase  of  2.4  percent  from 
1961.  But  the  big  increase  came  last 
year  under  higher  supports  when  693 
million  bushels  were  produced,  an  in- 
crease of  25  jjercent  over  1960. 

What  were  the  results?  On  June  31 
1961,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion inventory  of  soybeans  was  1.077.000 
bushels,  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $1  85  a 
bushel.  On  July  13.  1962,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  inventory  of  soy- 
beans amounted  to  44.7  million  bushels 
acquired  at  a  cost  of  $2.30  a  bushel. 

That  is  not  all  there  is  to  the  story. 
Not  only  was  there  an  encouragement 
of  production  of  a  large  surplus  of  soy- 
beans, but  also  there  now  Is  a  very  large 
surplus  of  soybean  oil,  an  embarrassing 
surplus  which  is  being  sold  at  very  low 
prices.    Some  attempt  has  been  made, 
according  to  the  news  reports,  to  convert 
much  of  this  surplus  into  salad  oil  for 
contribution  to  foreign  countries.    If  we 
are  to  believe  some  of  the  reports  which 
have  appeared  lately,  there  is  man-sized 
trouble  brewing  in  that  field,  with  salad 
oil    being    lost    through    contamination 
and  spoilage,  because  it  isn't  being  used. 
But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.    With 
the  price  of  soybean  oil  dropping  so  low. 
it     was    natural     that    the     processors 
wanted  to  recover  the  full  price  for  the 
beans,   so   soy   meal   prices   have   been 
raised  in  the  last  week  to  $70  per  ton 
f.o.b.,  Decatur,  III.,  which  brings  the  soy 
meal  to  well  over  $100  a  ton  in  the  cattle 
feeding  area  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     The  administration 
has  succeeded,  while  it  was  dropping  the 
price  of  soybeans  to  the  producers,  in 
increasing  the  price  of  soy  meal  to  the 
livestock  feeders  of  this  country.     The 
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price  of  soy  meal  now,  f.o.b.,  Decatur, 
111.,  is  40  percent  higher  than  it  was  2 
years  ago. 

Cattle  on  feed  this  month  is  4  percent 
more  than  the  number  on  feed  last  year 
but  this  increase  is  largely  in  the  Moun- 
tain States  of  the  West.  The  States 
which  are  most  affected  by  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  soy  meal,  which  provides 
the  protein  for  fattening  livestock,  are 
the  following: 

New  Mexico,  with  an  increase  of  142 
percent. 

Arizona,  with  an  increase  of  135  per- 
cent. 

California,  with  an  increase  of  123  E>er- 
cent. 

Oregon,  with  an  increase  of  114  per- 
cent. 

Idaho,  with  an  increase  of  109  percent. 

Colorado,  with  an  increase  of  108  per- 
cent. 

Texas,  with  an  increase  of  112  percent. 

Th^  situation  is  that  the  livestock 
feeders  of  this  country  are  being  called 
upon  to  pay  a  greatly  increased  price 
for  protein  feed  to  make  up  for  the  folly 
of  the  administration  in  raising  the  sup- 
port price  for  soybeans  from  $1.85  to 
$2.30  a  bushel  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
needed  and  not  requested  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves. 

MILK 

The  next  item  I  should  like  to  consider 
is  milk,  the  most  widely  produced  farm 
commodity,  being  produced  in  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

When  the  present  administration  took 
over  in  January  1961,  and  for  2  or  3 
months  thereafter,  the  production  of 
milk  had  been  in  balance  with  consump- 
tion for  at  least  a  year.  The  price  paid 
to  the  farmer  was  fair  but  not  exorbi- 
tant. It  probably  was  not  enough.  The 
price  of  milk  at  retail  to  consiuners  was 
reasonable.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  did  not  own  a  pound  of  but- 
ter or  a  pound  of  cheese.  The  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  was  not  buying 
any  cheese  or  butter,  and  it  was  not 
likely  it  would  have  had  to  do  so  if  the 
program  then  in  effect  had  been  con- 
tinued. 

However,  as  soon  as  he  took  office  the 
Secretary  began  to  talk  about  imposing 
quotas  on  the  dairy  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  requiring  them  to  cut  down  their 
production.  When  he  started  this  talk, 
every  substantial  dairyman  in  the  coun- 
try started  to  increase  his  production  so 
that  when  the  cut  came  he  would  not 
be  put  back  to  a  disastrous  level. 

To  further  encourage  this  overproduc- 
tion, on  March  10,.  1961,  the  Secretary 
raised  the  support  price  for  milk  from 
$3.22  to  $3.40  a  hundred  pounds.  Al- 
most immediately  thereafter  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  had  to  start 
buying  cheese  and  butter. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
started  falling  off.  Consumption  fell  for 
various  reasons.  There  was  great  prop- 
aganda. The  pacifists  felt  that  by  at- 
tacking milk  they  could  force  the  United 
States  to  become  a  pacifist  country. 
Some  people  felt  they  would  get  fat  if 
they  drank  milk.  Some  people  were  told 
they  would  die  if  they  drank  milk.  The 
faddists  worked  overtime.  So  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  fell  off  last 
year. 


The  administration  did  nothing  to 
counteract  this  false  propagaahda  about 
milk  until  February  of  1962,  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  advised  the  country  to 
drink  more  milk.  I  understand  that  the 
President  drinks  milk  every  day,  and  I 
presume  he  does  so  on  the  acj?ice  of  his 
physician — or  it  may  be  mer(»iy  because 
he  likes  milk.  At  any  rate,  fhe  situa- 
tion has  changed,  and  I  wish  tO  give  the 
President  full  credit  for  undertaking  to 
counteract  the  vicious  propaganda  which 
was  carried  on  against  the  dalfymen  for 
almost  a  year. 

The  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer 
last  year  went  up  about  six-t«nths  of  a 
cent  a  quart.  In  June  this  year  the  farm 
price  was  about  17  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  less  than  it  was  the  ytpr  before. 

The  Government  has  not  stobped  buy- 
ing cheese  and  has  not  stopped  buying 
butter,  but  is  buying  much  l8$s  than  it 
did  before.  Whereas  on  thp  1st  of 
April  1961,  the  Government  Owned  no 
cheese  and  no  butter,  by  Aprjl  1,  1962, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owned  271  million  pounds  of  fclutter  and 
67  million  pounds  of  cheese.  It  was  na- 
tural that  the  Government  shbuld  con- 
tinue to  buy  during  the  surplus  produc- 
ing season  of  April.  May  and  June;  so, 
on  July  18.  1962,  the  date  of  the  latest 
report  we  have,  the  Government  owned 
361  million  pounds  of  butter  and  101 
million  pounds  of  cheese. 

I  believe  the  situation  is  golfig  to  im- 
prove. The  Senate  committee  killed  the 
Secretary's  quota  plan  for  dairy  farm- 
ers, and  production  began  to  fall  off. 
The  House  refused  to  contlhue  high 
supports  for  manufacturing  Wilk.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Secretary  redi^ced  sup- 
port prices.  Farm  prices  have  dropped 
temporarily.  As  I  said,  the  farm  price 
is  17  cents  a  hundred  pound$  less  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  during  June  than 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

But  Government  purchases  have  also 
started  to  fall  off.  Producticai  of  milk 
has  start|#  down.  During  June  it 
showed  vimially  no  increase  over  a  year 
ago. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  has  gone  up  rather  markedly.  It 
has  increased  from  1  '^2  to  4  percent  each 
month  ever  since  last  winter. 

Farm  prices  are  slowly  recovering,  and 
Government  purchases  are  dedlining.  In 
July  1962  the  butter  production  of  this 
country  dropped  5  percent.  W  dropped 
5  percent  in  the  past  2  weeks. 

Cheese  production  is  down.  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  cheese  are  now  6  per- 
cent less  than  they  were  a  yeati  ago.  As 
I  have  said,  the  consumption]  of  milk 
has  risen  from  1  »/2  to  4  percent!  a  month 
and  is  still  rising.  If  the  admit^istration 
will  drop  its  almost  fanatical  grab  for 
controls,  the  milk  business  will  pet  much 
better. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  drolj  i"  but- 
ter production  in  July  compared  with 
July  1961  or  June  of  this  year? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  drop  has  beien  5  per- 
cent in  the  last  2  weeks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  question  is 
whether  it  is  a  seasonal  dro»  or  is  a 


drop  compared  with  the  production  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  the  July  20  re- 
port of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation.  In  the  week  ending  July  12 
the  production  of  butter  was  29,400,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  30,700,000 
pounds  last  year,  a  drop  of  about  1,300,- 
000  pounds. 

The  production  of  cheese  was  24,600.- 
000  pounds  as  compared  with  26.200.000 
pounds,  or  a  drop  of  about  1,600,000 
pounds. 

We  are  producing  less  milk.  That  is 
particularly  true  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  I  think 
it  is  also  true  in  the  North  Central 
States,  which  is  the  other  great  produc- 
ing area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  have  any  information 
with  respect  to  whether  part  of  that 
decrease  may  be  the  result  of  drought 
conditions? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Absolutely.  There  has 
been  a  severe  drought.  The  increase  in 
production  last  year  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  good  pastures  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  Secretary  is  to  blame  for  all  of 
what  happened,  and  neither  do  I  say 
that  his  increasing  the  support  price 
last  year  was  to  blame  for  all  of  that. 
It  was  contributory  in  the  areas  where 
there  was  production  for  manufacturing 
only.  But  in  the  fluid  milk  areas,  and 
particularly  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  the  threat  of 
quotas  that  prompted  dairymen  to  in- 
crease their  production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  recall,  the  in- 
crease in  Wisconsin,  where  we  produce  so 
much  milk,  was  about  1  percent,  or  less 
than  the  national  average,  whereas  the 
increase  in  New  York  was  4  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
New  York  was  an  offender.  My  State  of 
Vermont  was  an  offender  last  year.  We 
increased  production  more  than  was  con- 
templated. But  in  our  area  the  prin- 
cipal factor.  I  am  sure,  was  the  threat  of 
quotas  being  imposed.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  situation  was  true  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  It 
might  have  been  true  in  the  southern 
part.  I  realize  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  two  areas  with  which  to 
deal.  First,  there  is  the  manufactur- 
ing area  and.  second,  the  Chicago-Mil- 
waukee-Madison market. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  in  both  areas,  including  the  fluid 
milk  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  the  price  is  relatively  the  lowest 
price  in  the  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  industry  is  recover- 
ing in  part  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 
Normally,  the  price  for  class  I  milk 
would  have  increased  44  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  from  June  to  July.  Because 
of  unusual  conditions,  this  year  the  low- 
er production  and  higher  per  capita  sales 
will  result  in  July  in  an  increase  of  22 
cents  a  hundred,  in  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal seasonal  change,  which  will  provide 
a  bonus.  I  believe  the  prices  will  be 
about  where  they  were  last  year. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  blend  price  of 
milk  was  only  about  7  cents  less  than 


last  year,  which  indicates  that  we  are 
now  down. 

Another  point  which  I  believe  is  very 
interesting  is  that  the  milk  going  to 
market  this  year  contains  a  slightly  low- 
er percentage  of  butterfat.  which  indi- 
cates that  the  farmers  are  undertaking 
to  produce  milk  of  slightly  lower  butter- 
fat  content  than  they  have  been  pro- 
ducing up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  in  much 
of  our  area,  unfortunately,  the  price  is 
down  the  full  29  cents.  Since  the  price 
was  already  low.  the  proportionate  drop 
was  drastic,  the  present  situation  is  par- 
ticularly damaging  to  Wisconsin  farmers. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  average  for  the 
country  during  June  was  17  cents  below 
last  year.  I  doubt  that  the  average  for 
the  year  will  be  less  than  that,  because 
I  think  in  the  fluid  milk  area  in  which 
the  market  for  fluid  milk  exists  we  will 
see  prices  coming  up  to  where  they  were 
last  year.  They  probably  should  remain 
up  there  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

But  in  the  manufacturing  areas  we 
have  a  different  proposition.  I  think  we 
must  devise  some  different  marketing 
system  for  milk  before  we  recover. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 
that  a  live  hog  is  worth  around  18  cents 
a  pound.  He  also  knows  that  the  lard 
from  that  hog  will  sell  for  about  9  cents 
a  pound.  But  in  order  to  produce 
enough  pork  chops  and  ham,  the  farmer 
must  produce  an  excess  of  lard.  We  are 
not  as  badly  off  as  we  used  to  be  when 
fanners  raised  fat  hogs.  But  we  still 
produce  an  excess  of  lard,  and  the  loss 
on  the  lard  must  be  made  up  by  a  charge 
on  pork  chops. 

In  order  to  produce  enough  milk  to 
supply  the  coimtry  what  it  needs  to 
drink,  we  must  produce  a  surplus  of 
powdered  skim  milk.  During  the  last 
year  we  produced  a  surplus  of  butter,  too. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  continually  expect 
the  consumers  of  our  country  to  pay  70 
cents  a  pound  for  butter  at  retail.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  pay  the  full 
statistical  price  for  powdered  skim  milk. 
It  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  add  a  half 
a  cent  a  quart  to  the  price  of  fluid  milk 
and  let  butter  find  a  more  reasonable 
price  on  the  market.  That  would  com- 
pound the  problem  for  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  expect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     It  would. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  do  not  know  an  easy 
way  out  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  who  is  a  true  expert 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  understands 
our  great  difficulty  is  that,  with  a  na- 
tionally high  fiuid-milk  price  and  a 
relatively  high  national  blend  price,  there 
is  an  incentive  for  the  farmers  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  located  near  a  big 
fluid  market  to  continue  to  produce  quite 
heavily,  and  even  though  we  feel  that  our 
Wisconsin  farmers  are  extraordinarily 
efficient  and  able  to  get  along  with  the 
low  price,  the  competition  is  devastating 
for  Wisconsin  farmers.  I  feel  it  is  an 
unfair  kind  of  competition.  Our  farmers 
are  able  to  produce  low-cost  products 
and  do  a  fine  job.  But  they  are  unfairly 
disadvantaged  because  the  blend  price  is 
so  much  higher  now.  The  differential 
is  worse  now  than  it  was  a  year  or  2 
years  ago. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  The  dairy  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  who  produce  for  the  fluid 
milk  market  might  be  able  to  make  a 
recovery  and  get  along  very  well.  But  as 
that  happens,  the  problem  for  the  farm- 
ers producing  for  the  manufacturing 
plants  alone  is  likely  to  be  compounded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  surplus 
in  the  Federal  orders  that  causes  the 
problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  But  that  surplus 
is  dropping.  That  is  one  of  the  encour- 
aging signs.  It  is  something  that  has 
happened  since  we  considered  the  farm 
legislation  last  winter.  Now  nature  is 
helping.  Last  year  we  had  perhaps  the 
best  season  for  growing  hay  and  pasture 
that  we  have  ever  known.  This  year  we 
have  one  of  the  worst  all  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  including 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
New  England.  That  situation  is  materi- 
ally affecting  conditions.  Even  though 
the  price  rise  is  higher  from  now  imtil 
the  end  of  the  year  in  the  New  England- 
New  York-Pennsylvania  area.  I  doubt 
whether  the  income  to  the  dairyman  will 
be  as  much  because  of  the  decreased 
production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  that  empha- 
sizes is  the  fact  that  over  the  years  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  support  program  has 
been  really  very  modest  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  cotton  program  or 
the  wheat  program. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  In  fact,  our  statis- 
tics would  show  that  if  cost  is  related  to 
the  value  of  the  marketings,  the  cost  of 
dairy  products  is  about  half  the  cost  of 
wheat  during  the  1953-61  period,  and 
in  the  1959-61  period  it  was  half  the 
cost  of  wheat  and  far  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  cotton. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Furthermore,  dairy  products  are  by  far 
the  most  important  of  all  agricultural 
products  produced  in  the  United  States- 
just  imder  $5  billion  worth.  Dairying 
gives  employment  to  more  people  on  and 
off  the  farm  than  any  other  commodity 
or  any  two  other  commodities  combined. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yet  in  the  Senate 
bill  as  it  was  passed,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  very  difficult  situation 
that  confronts  dairy  farmers,  except  a 
provision  which  would  aggravate  that 
problem,  because  it  would  increase  the 
cost  of  feed  and  limit  the  amount  of 
feed  Wisconsin  farmers  could  grow  on 
their  farms. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  and  the  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  a  daii-y- 
man  must  have  a  large  capital  invest- 
ment today  in  comparison  with  what 
he  had  to  have  20  or  25  years  ago.  Also, 
a  dairyman  is  required  to  meet  public 
health  requirements  which  did  not  enter 
into  the  picture  20  or  25  years  ago.  A 
change  has  been  forced  in  the  dairy  sit- 
uation. I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  I  happen  to 
know  that  some  of  his  dairymen  have 
complained  that  they  are  being  taxed 
out  of  dairying  because  of  the  great 
industrial  expansion  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Their  land  has  become  so  val- 
uable that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep 
cows  on  it.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 


That  has  been  good  for  us  in  Ver- 
mont, because  the  source  of  supply  has 
been  moving  steadily  northward.  Not 
so  long  ago  Rhode  Island  produced  all 
the  milk  it  needed,  and  Connecticut  pro- 
duced all  the  milk  it  needed.  The  sit- 
uation is  changing.  Industrialization 
has  taken  over.  Area  competition  for 
dairy  products  and  other  farm  products 
has  changed  also. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  me  to  put  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  chart  bearing  on  cost  of  various 
commodity  programs  and  support  prices? 
I  can  do  so  later  if  the  Senator  prefers 
me  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  put 
the  chart  in  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
I  would  appreciate  it.  I  have  almost 
completed  my  statement. 

The  cost  of  dairy  rations  is  approxi- 
mately $20  less  in  the  Senator's  area 
than  it  is  in  the  Northeast.  So  Wiscon- 
sin gets  an  advantage  there. 

I  believe  it  has  been  said  by  Depart- 
ment officials  that  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
program  last  year  was  $400  million  or 
so.  These  figures,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
were  padded.  They  included  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  school  milk  program,  and 
$35  million  for  milk  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices ;  as  well  as  the  cost  of  dairy  products 
which  have  been  contributed  to  foreign 
relief  and  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 
So  the  price  support  program  did  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  $400  million. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
had  about  enough  experience  with  the 
t>-pe  of  recommended  program  which  the 
administration  is  trying  to  c>ersuade  us 
to  accept. 

I  have  one  further  item,  and  that  deals 
with  feed  grain.  I  will  not  say  much 
about  it,  because  Senators,  from  feed- 
grain-producing  States,  can  explain  the 
effect  of  this  program  better  than  I  can. 
So  far  as  com  is  concerned,  the  sup- 
port for  com  for  the  1960  crop  was  $1.06 
a  bushel.  The  takeover  and  reseal  of  the 
1960  crop  amounted  to  521.9  million 
bushels.  The  Secretary,  in  1961.  raised 
the  support  price  for  com  to  $1.20  cents 
a  bushel.  The  takeover  from  the  1961 
crop  is  now  estimated  at  592  million 
bushels,  or  70  million  bushels  more  than 
the  Government  had  to  buy  the  year  be- 
fore when  the  support  price  was  only 
$1.06. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
investment  in  the  1960  crop  was  $552.2 
million.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration investment  in  the  1961  crop  will 
be  $710.4  million,  or  roughly  $150  mil- 
lion  more  than  it  was  under  the  earlier 
program  which  the  administration  im- 
dertook  to  discard.  By  this  fall  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  United  SUtes  we 
shall  probably  have  approximately  a 
3-month  supply  of  feed  grains  carried 
over  to  the  next  marketing  year. 

In  my  opinion,  a  carryover  equal  to  3 
months'  supply  of  feed  grain  is  no  more 
excessive  than  it  is  to  have  a  6  months' 
supply  of  wheat  carried  over  to  the  next 
year. 

There  is  one  thing  more  about  the 
com  program  that  I  should  like  to  say. 
Senators  can  follow  this  if  they  can,  or 
explain  it  if  they  can.    In  March  of  1960 
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fmrmjen'  Intention  to  plant  was  85.7  mil- 
lion acres  of  com,  aceonling  to  the  De- 
partment of  AgxicaUan.  Tbey  actually 
planted  81.7  mfflten  acres,  or  a  redaction 
of  1  mfmon  acres  frote  ttie  year  before. 

In  ICarcb  IMl  the  fazmen'  intentkm 
to  plant  came  to  82.4  minion  acres  of 
com^  a  3.3HniIlkm  reduction  from  the 
year  before,  as  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiire.  A  few  days  later 
tbe  apeclal  1961  feed-grain  proKram  was 
^7proved  by  tbe  President,  Under  that 
law,  fanners  planted  67  mlUioxi  acres  of 
com  for  all  purposes,  and  were  paid  for 
not  planting  19.1  mlltton  acres.  This 
accounts  for  86.1  million  acres  of  com 
production,  either  actual  or  pot^itlal. 

Under  the  1962  feed-grain  program— 
and  I  find  these  figures  tot  interesting — 
the  Department  reports  65.9  million 
acres  planted,  and  it  is  paying  for  22.9 
minion  acres  not  planted,  to  com.  So 
ibe  tab  has  gone  up,  be(»use  this  year 
we  are  accounting  tor  88.8  million  acres 
of  com.  as  compared  with  86.1  million 
acres  of  com  last  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  about  the  most 
ridicaloas  statistic  that  I  have  read  for 
a  long  time.  While  trying  to  reduce  the 
planting  of  com.  we  are  actually  sup- 
porting the  price  and  paying  for  not 
planting  on  2,700.000  acres  more  of  com 
tZian  was  tbe  case  in  1961. 

Mi.  President.  I  Uumght  It  Important 
to  pat  these  figures  In  the  Rkcord  before 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  consider  the  farm 
legislation  next  week. 

While  we  are  complaining  about  our 
farm  programs  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  read  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  from  Moscow  under 
date  of  Sunday.  July  1,  1962.  In  which 
1ST.  Khrushchev  recommends  that  the 
formers  of  Russia  copy  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  He  said  ttiat  farmers 
in  America  have  learned,  because  of  stiff 
competition,  to  keep  trade  of  costs  and 
profits  and  use  good  management  prac- 
tices. 

I  conchide  by  saying  tbnt  whatever 
we  do,  I  hope  we  do  not  swap  pnigrtMWR 
with  Mr.  ESirushchev.  I  am  perfectly 
wllHng  to  let  them  learn  our  methods 
and  adopt  our  methods,  bat  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  keep  what  we  have  here. 

It  is  not  the  price  of  fertilizer,  or 
things  like  that,  which  has  made  Ameri- 
can farmers  the  best  fin  the  world.  It  Is 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  kept  free 
to  expand  and  to  run  their  own  business. 
So  long  as  American  agriculture  is  kept 
free  and  is  run  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  the  envy  of  the  whole 
world. 


PAYMENT    OF    EXPENSES    OP    AT- 
TENDANCE OP  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES AT  CERTAIN  MEEHTNGS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  6374) ,  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act  with  respect  to  payment  of 
expenses  of  attendance  of  Government 
employees  at  certain  meetings,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished ionlor  Senator  frwn  Texas 
[Mr.  Yauoroush],  I  should  like  to  make 
an  explanation  of  its  purposes. 


Section  19(b)  of  the  Govemment  Em- 
ployees Training  Act  provided  that  any 
an[ir(Hiriation  availalde  to  aoQ^  depart- 
xoent  for  expenses  of  travel  Should  be 
available  for  expenses  of  attendance  at 
meetings  concerned  with  fuaptions  or 
activities  for  which  the  appitopriation 
is  made  or  which  will  contrib^  to  im- 
I^oved  conduct,  supervlsicxi,  or  manage- 
ment of  those  functions  or  ac^vlties. 

Section  4  excludes  Foreign  Service 
employees,  Tennessee  Valley  J^uthority 
employees,  and  Presidential  appointees 
from  the  Govemment  Employtes  Train- 
ing Act.  After  the  Govemment  Em- 
ployees Training  Act  was  parsed,  the 
customary  appropriation  langi^ge  pro- 
viding travel  authority  for  th^  three 
groups  of  employees  to  attend  such 
meetings  was  deleted  from  existli^  laws. 
Therefore,  at  the  present  timt^  there  is 
no  clear  legal  basis  for  these  groups  of 
anployees  to  attend  such  m^tings  at 
Govemment  expense. 

The  bill,  as  approved  in  tlie  House, 
continues  the  present  excIusH^n  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from  all 
parts  of  the  Training  Act  siiMje  it  does 
not  need  and  does  not  desirf)  the  au- 
thority embodied  in  subsectiom^  (a)  .(b), 
and  (c)  of  sectioh  19  wh^  under 
the  bill  are  made  ai^licabl«|  to  For- 
eign Service  employees  and  Pi^identlal 
appointeea 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUI 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  thi^re  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  thi|  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  6374)  was  ordjered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HATCH  POMtICAL 
ACI'IVITIES  ACT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Prfjsident,  I 
ask  uiumimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1247,  Senate  biU  919. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LreistATiVB  Clerk.  AbfllfS.  919) 
to  amend  section  9(b)  of  the  a$  entitled 
"An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political 
activities"  (the  Hatch  Political  Activities 
Act)  to  eliminate  the  requirement  ttiat 
the  CSvil  Service  Commission  Impose  no 
penal^  less  than  90  days'  suspension 
for  any  violation  of  section  9  of  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  ■* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Hatch  Political  Activities 
Act  of  August  2,  1939,  as  amended,  pro- 
hibits, with  certain  exceptions,  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  from 
active  participation  in  election  Activities. 

Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  section  9  is  subject  to  immediate  re- 
moval from  office  except  that  Ithe  U.S. 
Civil  Service  C^ommissicoi,  by  unanimous 
vote,  may  impose  a  lesser  penal^. 

However,  in  ik)  case  may  the  penalty 


be  less  than  90  days'  suspensiof 
pay 


without 


The  minimum  penalty  has  caused  con- 
siderable hardship  and  injustice  In  many 
cases  involving  unintentional  or  minor 
infractions  of  the  act 

The  Civil  Service  Commiasian  has  sup- 
plied the  Senate  with  lists  of  such  minor 
cases  whereiq  employees  were  8UQ>eDded 
for  90  days  without  pay. 

The  cases  appear  in  Report  No.  1278 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  accompany  the  bill.  S.  919. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
by  striking  out  In  section  9(b)  of  the 
act  the  proviso  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
penalty  be  less  than  90  days'  snq;>ension 
without  pay. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  in  cases  in- 
volving minor  technicalities  and  viola- 
tions of  the  act  and  CSvil  Service  Rule 
IV,  to  lmi>ose  a  penalty  far  less  drastic 
than  the  existing  minimnm  penalty. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Ser\ice  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  bill  was  also  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  and  reported 
to  the  Senate  with  the  uiuinimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

It  does  not  affect  the  major  princi- 
ples and  objectives  of  the  Hatch  Act  and 
will  not.  if  enacted,  relieve  any  officers 
or  employees  from  the  pn^iifaltlons  of 
the  act,  but  it  will  prevent  an  unneces- 
sary and  excessive  hardship  caused  by 
a  heavy  penalty  for  inadvertent  and 
minor  infractioous. 

I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
S.  919  by  this  body  and  its  passage  so 
that  it  may  be  enacted  this  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  y^eld? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yieW  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  COTimend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  for  report- 
ing the  bill  from  his  committee  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  happy  to  have  been  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  It  was  in- 
troduced aa  a  result  of  having  had  called 
to  my  attention  by  a  number  of  Govem- 
ment employees  and  also  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  a  great  many 
real  injustices  and  Inequities  Involving 
far  too  severe  penalties  having  been  im- 
posed for  very  minor  violations  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  Hatch  Act.  I  think  Gov- 
emment employees,  by  and  large,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  civil  service, 
should  stay  out  of  partisan  pohtics.  But 
in  many  instances  minor  violations  have 
been  punished  in  the  past  within  penal- 
ties all  out  of  proportion  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  offense.  Therefore,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 
I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  the  action  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bai. 
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The  bill  (S.  919)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  thhrd  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUon 
9(b)  Of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent 
pernicious  political  activities",  approved  Au- 
giist  2.  1939.  a«  amended  (5  U.S.C.  llSi(b)), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  In  no  case  shall  the  penalty  be 
less  than  ninety  days'  suspension  without 
pay:". 


LABOR.    BUSINESS    VIEWS    ON    TAX 
REDUCTION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
proposals  for  immediate  tax  reductions 
have  been  advanced  by  our  Nation's 
leading  business  and  labor  organiza- 
tions— the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Although  expressing  somewhat  diver- 
gent \1ewpoints,  spokesmen  for  the  two 
groups  are  agreed  on  the  need  for  a  tax 
cut  as  a  stimulus  to  a  lagging  economy. 
They  raise  the  question:  Is  it  better  to 
forgo  some  Federal  revenue  temporarily 
and  have  a  moderate  increase  in  Treas- 
ury deficits  than  it  is  to  face  prospects 
of  miissive  Govemment  expenditures 
which  might  be  necessary  later  to  lift 
our  economy  out  of  deep  recession? 

I  am  neither  an  economist  nor  a  tax 
expert,  but  if  the  need  for  tax  reduction 
is  as  urgent  as  indicated  by  both  the 
AFL-CIO  and  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  question  should  be  decided  one  way 
or  the  other  before  the  adjournment  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  Indecision  on 
this  issue  can  only  have  further  un- 
settling and  disturbing  effect  on 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  statement  of  Ladd 
Plumley.  president.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Uruted  States,  at  a  news 
conference  in  his  oflBce  in  the  chamber 
building  on  June  29,  and  a  press  release 
from  the  AFL-CIO  based  on  remarks 
of  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  AFL-CIO,  delivered  July  17 
at  the  convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  press  release  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Stattment  bt  Mr.  Ladd 
Plumlet 

The  committee  on  taxation  recommends 
that  the  national  chamber  of  commerce 
announce  its  support  for  an  immediate  re- 
duction in  corporate  and  individual  income 
tax  rates.  Speciflcally.  the  conunittee  rec- 
ommends : 

(a)  That  the  top  bracket  rate  for  Indi- 
viduals be  reduced  from  91  percent  to  66 
percent. 

(b)  That  the  lowest  Individual  bracket 
be  split  and  a  15-percent  rate  imposed  on  the 
lower  portion. 

(c)  That  Individual  rates  between  the  66- 
percent  maximum  and  the  15-percent  mini- 
mum be  adjusted  proportionately. 

(d)  That  the  combined  corporate  tax  rate 
be  reduced  from  the  present  Sa-percent  r«t« 
to  47  percent. 


The  committee  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
immediate  impact  of  rate  reduction  on  the 
imbalance  In  the  budget:  but  the  commit- 
tee is  convinced  that  the  beat  hope  and 
prospect  for  future  balanced  budgeto  and 
fiscal  sanity  lies  in  removing  Immediately 
these  tax  rate  deterrents  to  economic  growth. 

Additionally,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  chamber  prepare  and  sponsor  a 
longer  range  tax  reform  program  designed  to 
remove  all  tax  barriers  to  economic  growth. 
Such  a  program  should  put  its  principal  em- 
phasis on  tax  rate  and  depreciation  rate  re- 
vision with  specific  attention  also  being 
given  to  other  areas  In  which  revision  is 
both  desirable  and  feasible. 

As  part  of  this  program  new  potential  tax 
sources  should  be  thoroughly  considered, 
with  the  utmost  care  being  exercised  to  make 
certain  ( 1 1  that  these  new  sources  would 
not  be  deterrents  to  Industrial  expansion  or 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  resources; 
•  2 1  that  their  availability  and  utilization 
would  not  furnish  any  basis  for  the  continua- 
tion of  excessive  Government  expenditures: 
and  (3)  the  chamber  has  previously  sub- 
mitted recommendations  of  cuts  of  over  $5 
billion  that  could  be  made  In  the  fiscal  1963 
budget  without  harm  to  any  essential  pro- 
gram or  service.  This  tax  revision  reempha- 
slzes  the  need  for  prudence  and  thrift  In 
Government. 


In  developing  these  recommendations  the 
UxaUon  committee  is  well  aware  that  the 
Job  of  tax  reform  Is  not  going  to  be  accom- 
plished In  one  all-encompassing,  perfectly 
written  tax  law.  Rather  this  complex  Job 
must  be  worked  at  in  manageable  and  polit- 
ically possible  portions  over  the  years. 

Right  now  certain  Important  proposals  for 
tax  reform  are  very  much  In  the  news  and 
another  more  fundamental  set  of  proposals 
Is  being  prepared  by  the  administration. 
Other  proposals  are  also  receiving  more  than 
usual  attention. 

Half  a  dozen  general  gtiidelines  could  be 
set  up; 

1 .  One  requirement  is  that  the  system  pro- 
duce the  necessary  revenue. 

2.  Equity  Is  unquestionably  another  prime 
requirement.  No  tax  system  can  succeed  11  It 
is  irrationally  discriminatory  or  offends  the 
taxpayers'  belief  that  they  are  twing  treated 
reasonably,  fairly,  and  equitably. 

3.  A  tbird  basic  objective  Is,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  simplicity.  Simplicity  In 
the  tax  system  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
With  tax  rates  as  high  as  they  are,  some  com- 
plexities are  Ineviuble  in  the  Interests  of 
equity.  But  the  high  rates  have  caused  so 
many  complexities  and  special  provisions  so 
many  inequities  that  the  adminlstraUon  of 
our  tax   laws  Is   becoming   too  burdensome. 

4.  Consistency  over  time  is  a  fourth  gen- 
eral objective  of  Importance.  Here  I  have 
In  mind  particularly  the  problems  In  business 
decisionmaking  which  may  be  posed  when- 
ever there  exists  a  situation  In  which  the 
tax  rules-of-the-game  are  susceptible  to 
change  from  year  to  year.  Both  business 
and  individuals  need  reasonably  stable  guide- 
posts  to  steer  by. 

5.  Fifth,  a  good  tax  system  should  be  gen- 
erally as  neutral  as  possible  in  Its  effects  on 
economic  decisionmaking.  This  Is  crucial 
in  an  economy  such  as  ours  which  is  gov- 
erned primarily  according  to  the  individual 
decisions  of  millions  of  separate  consumers 
and  producers,  operating  in  a  competitive 
market.  The  tax  system  should  be  so  de- 
vised as  to  allow  maximum  play  of  the  mar- 
ket In  allocating  resources.  When  btislness 
and  economic  decisions  are  based  on  narrow 
tax  calculations,  the  effective  functioning  of 
the  market  system  is  Impaired. 

6.  An  additional  objective  of  Ux  policy 
is  that  it  ought  to  support  the  general  fiscal 
requirements  of  the  OoTemment.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  tax 
Structure  should  be  constantly  revised  or 
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juggled  to  accompllRh  specific  short-term 
aims;  this  woiUd  do  obvious  violence  to 
several  other  objective*  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. But  it  is  important  that  the  tax 
system  generaUy  promote  long-range,  con- 
tlniUng  goals  such  as  economic  growth— or 
at  least  deter  growth  as  little  as  possible 
•  •  •  • 

The  issue  is  how  to  unleash  business  in- 
vestment so  as  to  modernize  generally  the 
industrial  plant  of  America. 

Rate  reduction  is  really  the  fundamental 
problem.  1  believe  there  U  nearly  universal 
agreement  on  this  point;  differences  arise 
only  on  questions  of  timing  and  eepecially 
on  whether  the  high  rates  should  be  attacked 
separately  or  in  combination  with  other  re- 
visions designed  to  broaden  the  tax  baae. 

The  high  and  continuing  necessary  Fed- 
eral spending  commitments,  many  of  them 
dictated  by  the  International  politics  of  our 
age,  make  a  continuing  flow  of  Federal  reve- 
nue absolutely  indispensable.  To  argue  that 
»e  should  lighten  the  Uxload  on  anyone 
regardless  of  revenue  effects  woiUd  be  irre- 
sponsible at  the  least. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  present 
steepness  of  personal  Income  tax  rates— up 
t-D  91  percent  and  reaching  50  percent  as  low 
as  $16,000  of  taxable  Income — ^has  very  little 
merit  In  a  revenue-raising  way.  Such  rates 
discourage  far  more  economic  activity  than 
the  revenue  they  raise  could  possibly  justify. 
I  believe  that  it  has  been  convincingly 
argued,  that  properly  directed,  reduction  of 
the  steep  progression  In  middle  and  upper 
brackeu  could  bring  about  an  Increase  in 
capiui  formation,  thus  enlarging  the  econ- 
omy and  providing  a  larger  tax  base  so 
tliat  any  short-run  revenue  loss  would  be 
promptly  made  up. 

Another  Implication  of  the  problem  of 
high  tax  rates  U  that  every  needless  pubUc 
expenditure  should  be  eliminated.  As  of 
now  approximately  20  percent  of  our  groas 
national  product  is  required  to  keep  the  Fed- 
eral Government  running.  Since  we  must 
ct>ntlnue  to  meet  every  demand  which  the 
cold  war  Imposes,  all  other  types  of  expendi- 
ture must  be  scrutinized  rigorously  to  meet 
the  highest  standards  of  the  public  Interest. 
•  •  •  •  • 

With  heavy  national  security  expenditures 
facing  us  Indefinitely  In  the  period  ahead,  the 
total  tax  load  will  Inevitably  continue  to  be 
heavy.  Whether  this  load  will  constitute  a 
continuing  drain  on  the  vitality  and  growth 
of  the  economy,  however,  depends  on  what 
kind  of  tax  system  raises  the  needed  revenue. 
The  challenge  which  this  kind  of  a  future 
poses  calls  for  an  Important  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  business  community 
and  the  Government.  Business  must  recog- 
nize the  revenue  demands  which  the  cold 
war  of  necessity  Imposes  on  Government. 
Government  must  recognize  that  how  the 
re\enue  is  raised  and  how  weU  iu  expendi- 
tures are  controlled  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  very  sources  of  economic 
grcwth  and  tax  resources  with  which  public 
policy  must  be  vitally  concerned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  recommendation,  which  has  a  solid 
backing  among  business  economists,  is  bas^ 
upon  these  premises,  among  others. 

1 .  The  cut  must  be  prompt.  A  delay  now 
not  only  courts  the  disaster  of  a  recession 
in  the  United  States  but  Its  spread  to  Canada. 
already  under  pressure  and  thence  to  Kurope. 
The  free  world  cannot  look  with  complacency 
upon  such  a  catastrophe. 

2.  The  cut  mtist  be  substantial.  Half- 
way measures  are  futile.  Further,  all  is  not 
lost,  for  with  higher  taxable  Income  much 
Is  recouped.  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that 
recossions  cost  money  too.  The  1957-5t  re- 
cession resulted  in  a  deficit  of  $13.5  billion. 
If  fucceasful  this  coiUd  be.  by  far,  the  least 
oosUy  way  to  combat  this  problem^ 
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3.  The  cut  aa  recommended  will  stim- 
ulate tnTMtment  ipendlng.  Thli  will  Im- 
prove oar  pnAt  plctoni,  make  oar  iwxtueto 
more  compettttwe  and  aceent  once  again  tbe 
growtli  element  in  otar  econamj. 

4.  BediHftloii  at  personal  income  taxes  wOl 
Increase  take-home  pay  and  hopefully  re- 
duce the  preaeure  for  wage  increases. 

6.  Patelgn  banken  reoognlslnff  tbe  ener- 
gising eflieets  at  this  program  will  be  Ie«  con- 
cerned about  the  stability  of  the  doDar  than 
they  are  at  present. 


NkWB  Faoit  TBS  An<-CIO 

The  chief  eeonoaitot  c^  the  An<-CIO  vig- 
onmsly  favors  a  tax  ent  "now — not  next  year" 
In  the  lowest  personal  Income  tax  brwHtet 
but  with  equal  fervor  opposes  tax  relief  for 
corporations  and  higher  bracket  Ineomes. 

Stanley  B.  Ruttenbcrg,  director  c<  the  AFL- 
CIO  department  of  research,  told  a  Los  An- 
geles avKilcnce  last  night  (Monday)  that 
only  a  tax  cut  coneentrated  tan  tbm  first  in- 
dlTldnal  Income  tax  bradt^t  wOl  provide  the 
Increased  consmner  buying  power  that  is  an 
urgent  need. 

"Talk  is  no  longer  cheap  in  America," 
BattcabcsY  a*id.  "The  failure  to  translate 
talk  into  positive  action  Is  a  most  expensive 
threat  to  America's  health.  Talk  wiU  not 
move  America  foiward.    Action  will." 

At  the  same  time,  Ruttenberg  assailed 
proposals  to  cut  corporation  taxes  and  to 
tedvea  the  ratca  on  hi^cr  Ineainss.  He  par- 
tleiiXarly  scorned  the  argument  that  the 
Praakjent  should  propose  such  cuts  to  pnyve 
he  is  not  antJImrtness. 

"The  Ifatkm  cannot  afford  a  tax  cut  to 
appease  some  soppooed  slights  to  American 
business  ftom  a  President  whose  record  to 
date  hM  been  one  that  business  should  sup- 
port, not  oppose,"  Ruttenberg  said. 

"We  cannot  as  a  nation  alTord  the  lux- 
vrj  at  talk  without  actl<m,  or  acttan  based 
on  the  silly  talk  of  many  Imsliii  wiiiiiin  that  a 
President  who  is  antibUBlnees  must  prove  his 
mettle  to  a  sullen  business  community  by 
recommending  the  wnmg  kind  o<  a  tax  cut, 
at  the  wrong  time,  for  the  baieftt  of  the 
wrong  group  at  taiqiayer*." 

BxczxpTS  or  Rekakks  bt  SrninxT  H.  Rttt- 
TKNBxao  BxroKE  National  Pedebation  or 
PaorasaiOMAi.  ajcd  Bosnfsas  Womxn's 
CLuas,  IMC. 

Bight  now  the  state  of  the  American  econ- 
omy is  one  of  the  most  overriding  domestic 
issues.  Ifo  kmger  are  people  talking  about 
whether  a  tax  cut  is  needed.  They  are  now 
dlscuasing  what  kind  of  tax  cut  is  needed 
and  when  It  diould  be  appUed. 

Talk  Is  no  longer  cheap  in  America.  The 
failure  to  translate  talk  into  positive  action 
is  a  most  expensive  threat  to  America's 
health.  Talk  will  not  move  America  for- 
ward.   Action  will. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Industry  has  been  operating  10  to  15  per- 
cent below  capacity,  retail  sales  have  fallen 
off  in  June.  Installment  credit  expansion  has 
slowed.  The  steel  industry's  operations  have 
gone  to  half  capacity — down  from  80  per- 
cent in  March. 

Por  the  past  few  months,  therefore,  there 
has  been  talk  of  tax  cuts.  Too  often  this 
talk  has  been  misdirected  away  traai  eco- 
nomic to  political  considerations.  Too  often 
the  question  is  raised.  "Will  the  President 
give  business  the  kind  of  tax  cut  It  wants 
In  onSer  to  prove  he  Is  not  antlbusiness?'' 

Action  responsive  to  such  talk  Is  as  bad 
as  no  action  at  all.  No  sensible  person  In 
tl^  country.  least  of  an  Its  President.  Is 
antibuslnesa.  H  business  needs  reassur- 
ance on  this  question,  it  should  reexamine 
American  history  and  American  thought — a 
history  of  diversity  and  variety  of  Ideas,  with 
no  one  set  view  as  the  only  possible  American 
way.  In  fact.  It  sometimes  has  been  a  series 
of  actions  falsely  dubbed  antlbusiness  which 


turned  out  to  be  the  salvation  of  American 
capitalism. 

America  needs  a  tax  cut  now  tct[  economic 
reasoos.  •  •  •  The  KatioD  camtot  afford 
a  tax  cut  to  ajqwase  some  suppoaed  slights 
to  American  bnsineaB  from  a  Pr«^aent  whose 
record  to  date  has  been  one  thai  business 
should  support,  not  appot». 

Why  cannot  we  afford  a  tax  mi  designed 
to  cut  taxes  for  high  and  upper  indonte  indi- 
viduals and  corx>orations?  The^gures  are 
very  simple  and  very  obvious,  "niis  Is  not 
the  kind  we  need.  American  business  cor- 
porations need  no  tax  cuts  to  expand.  They 
have  spent  almost  $150  billion  in  Iplant  susd 
equipment  over  the  past  S  years,  almost  all 
(^  which  was  avallal^  from  depredation 
allowances  and  retained  esmlngs.  They 
have  failed  to  use  the  capacity  uiey  have. 
They  will  not  expand  very  much  Brom  a  tax 
cut.  They  win  expand  on  the  basis  of  p>o- 
tentlal  markets  as  business  always  ftas. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  cannot  afford  an  aero8s-the|board  in- 
dividual income  tax  cut,  such  aaj  has  been 
proposed,  either,  for  essentially  thej  same  rea- 
sons. It  is  not  needed  nor  is  it  fiir.  What 
has  been  proposed  Is  to  reduce  all  individual 
income  taxes  from  the  current  20- to- 
91 -percent  ^range  to  a  proposed  15-to-65- 
percent  range.  That  is  pretty  fair,  ac- 
cording to  its  proponents.  But  is  It?  What 
it  means,  in  oversimplified  hjfpothetlcal 
terms  la  that  if  taxes  on  a  taxable  Income  of 
$5,000  were  reduced  5  percentag$l  points  or 
$250  and  a  taxable  income  of  $500,900,  26  per- 
centage points  or  a  $130,000  reduction  In 
taxes,  the  person  with  100  tlmeSj  as  much 
income  could  get  more  than  500  times  the 
decrease  in  taxes.  If  that  Is  consf^ent  with 
progressive  income  taxes,  based  ^n  ability 
to  pay.  the  wcH-Id  in  my  Judf^ent  has 
turned  completely  upside  down. 

But  even  if  it  were  conaldertid  fair  by 
those  who  believe  that  upper  indome  taxes 
should  really  be  reduced  it  Is  not  sensible 
from  an  economic  point  of  view.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  tax  cut  is  to  spur  the  American 
eccmomy — to  pxish  money  Into  the  spending 
stream.  The  low-  and  middle-income 
groups  can  be  counted  on  to  spend  the 
m<mey  from  a  tax  cut.  Spending  Is  an 
tirgent  need  in  a  slugglah  econafny,  where 
demand  Is  not  using  the  ability  ^f  the  na- 
ti<mal  cap>aeity  to  produce. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  tax  (cuts  alone 
are  enough.  I  am  not  suggesUnw  that  the 
Nation  docs  not  need  to  act  in  a]|  the  areas 
where  America's  needs  have  not  Ibeen  met. 
But  I  do  mean  to  say  quite  positively  that 
only  a  tax  cut  concentrated  in  toe  first  In- 
dividual Income  tax  lR«cket  will  Mach  those 
Americans  who  win  spend  it.  It  k  not  only 
reasonaUe  but  necessary  to  have  Such  a  tax 
cut  now — ^not  next  year.  Any  oth«r  kind 
will  not  meet  the  ptirpose  for  wljjich  it  was 
designed. 

We  cannot  as  a  nation  alXord  '(he  luzxiry 
of  talk  without  action  or  actloni  based  on 
the  silly  talk  of  m^ny  buslnessn^en  that  a 
President  who  is  antlbusiness  aiust  prove 
his  mettle  to  a  sullen  business  Cpmmunlty 
by  recommending  the  wrong  kli>«  of  a  tax 
cut,  at  the  wrong  time,  for  the  jbcnefit  of 
the  wrong  group  of  taxpayers. 


BE 


HOUSE     FARM     BILL     SHOtJLD 
MODIFIED  IN  COMMTT^TE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr«tident,  it 
was  wise  for  the  Senate  to  refer  the  House 
farm  bin  to  the  Senate  Coimiilttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  wliich  I  am 
a  member.  I  think  it  would  have  b^ei\ 
most  unfortunate  if  the  bill  ha^  not  been 
so  referred  but  had  to  be  con$idered  by 
the  Senate  vrithout  reference  to  commit- 
tee. ITie  committee  system  in  the 
Senate  seires  a  most  useful  puifpose.    In 


this  particular  kind  of  ease,  in  which  a 
bill  is  highly  eomidex.  has  come  OTer 
from  the  House  with  langniage  far,  far 
different  from  the  bill  which  left  the 
Senate  3  kmg  months  ago,  and  has  been 
drastically  modified  in  many  respects.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  most 
unfortunate  if  we  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  had 
not  been  afforded  a  chance  to  otmsider 
the  new  farm  bill  thoroughly  and  make 
our  views  known  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Senate  acted  wisely  in  referring 
the  farm  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  because  the  bin  can 
be  improved  in  certain  qtecific  ways.  I 
should  like  to  give  a  few  examples:  first, 
by  striking  the  last  sentence  in  title  II 
of  the  House  bill,  which  provides  that  the 
school  lunch  program  outside  the  United 
States  shall  no4  extend  beyond  June  30, 
1964.  The  school  lunch  program  outside 
the  United  States  has  been  an  excellent 
program.  It  makes  sense  in  terms  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  certainly  in  terms  of 
our  a^Tlcultural  policy  and  in  terms  of 
our  economic  policy,  since  we  produce 
more  than  enough  food,  and  hanger 
stalks  tbe  world.  The  program  has  been 
operated  by  the  food-for-peace  agency 
and  has  been  a  great  success. 

Second,  we  can  improve  the  House  bill 
by  changing  section  301(a)  of  title  m. 
which  provides  that  after  1963  the  Sec- 
retary will  have  no  discretioa  with 
respect  to  feed  grains  but  must  set  price 
suppOTts  at  80  percent  of  the  previous 
3-year  market  average.  Surely  this  pro- 
visioQ  can  be  improved  by  committee 
study  and  action.  Tbe  present  language 
is  unsatisfactory  because  it  fixes  the 
price  support  required  by  law,  and  gives 
the  Secretary  no  discretion.  Also,  it  Is 
an  imreasonable  law:  53  percent  of 
parity,  or  about  84  cents  a  biishd.  versus 
the  present  level  of  $1.20  of  the  price 
support  d(^ar.  market  price. 
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I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  Scxia- 
tors  about  this  matter  and  many  of 
them,  who  have  always  voted  for  farm 
legislation,  have  told  me  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  they  support  any 
bill  which  provided  this  kiixl  of  deep. 
drastic  cut  in  farm  Income.  Of  course. 
it  would  cut  the  income  of  those  farmers 
who  represent  the  backbone  of  agricul- 
ture, the  farmers  who  produce  feed 
grains.  In  doing  so,  it  will  also  cut 
sharply  and  drastically  the  inctxne  re- 
ceived by  farmers  who  produce  beef. 
milk,  and  hogs.  The  consequences  of 
the  House  bill,  if  it  became  effective, 
would  be  extremely  serious. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Secretary 
should  be  authorized  to  specify  condi- 
tions before  offering  any  price  support 
after  19«3,  since  acreage  adjustments 
will  be  diverse,  such  as  for  acreage  ad- 
justment or  diversion.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  does  not  authorize  this. 

Also.  I  feel  strongly  that  extension  of 
the  feed  grain  plan  can  be  strengthoied 
by  the  amendments  I  propose.  These 
amendments  provkie  that  if  farmers  do 
not  comply  with  the  feed  grain  plan  and 
If  they  do  not  agree  voluntarily  to  re- 
tire some  of  their  acreage,  they  shall  be 
deprived  of  some  of  the  subsidies  they 
now  receive. 
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In  talking  to  farmers,  I  find  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  provision  they  can 
understand.  Those  ammdments  would 
greatly  reduce  the  farm  surplus,  it  would 
increase  c<xnpliance,  and  it  would  reduce 
the  size  of  the  farm  program. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  Senators 
say  tliat  they  believe  the  conferees  will 
knock  out  the  section  which  provides 
for  voluntary  reduction  of  dairy  produc- 
tion. They  say  such  a  provision  is  xm- 
enforcible  in  the  absence  of  mandatory 
controls.  I  agree  that  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  administration  is  involved  here. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  handle  this  complex 
problem  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
logical  place  to  handle  it  is  m  the  com- 
mittee, where  we  can  obtain  expert  testi- 
mony and  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  way. 
We  now  have  a  week  to  act  on  the  bill, 
and  I  believe  we  can  improve  It  all  along 
the  line. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  we 
should  adopt  the  provision  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  recom- 
mended when  the  bill  was  reported  by 
it.  That  provision  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  but  was  adopted  by  the  House. 
I  refer  to  the  provision  to  renew  for  an- 
other year  the  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
visions which  now  are  in  the  law.  These 
have  worked  very,  very  well.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  farmers  find  them  practical. 
They  have  increased  farm  income  and 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  argued  that  this  provision  is  too 
expensive.  But  the  facts  show  that 
the  cost  of  the  farm  program  is  esti- 
mated at  $780  million  for  this  year. 
However,  that  estimate  is  based  on  total 
payments  In  kind,  out  of  the  surplus, 
with  feed  valued  at  $1.20  a  bushel— the 
bookkeeping  value.  In  fact,  much  of 
the  surplus  has  no  genuine  cash  value, 
and  would  be  given  away  if  it  were  not 
used  for  payments. 

Therefore,  the  real  new  cost  of  the 
program  is  far  less — being  the  cost  of 
taking  into  storage  the  196&-«1  crop,  or 
about  $550  million. 

Of  course,  the  saving  on  interest  and 
.storage  costs  is  also  significant. 

The  estimated  saving  over  the  Benson 
program,  the  1958  program,  is  $500  mil- 
lion, according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  the  emergency  bill 
which  I  think  we  should  recnact  has  in- 
creased farm  income  by  about  $450 
million. 

On  June  15.  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Francis  A.  Kutish.  a  distln- 
Ruished  economist  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
leRe.  In  the  letter  he  estimates  the 
effect  of  the  present  emergency  feed- 
grains  program  on  the  farmers  and  on 
costs. 

His  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Iowa  State  College. 
Ames.  loua.  June  15. 1962. 
Senator  Wiluam  Pboxmire. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sematoi  Pioxmire:  The  most  recent 
Government  figures  on  feed  disappearance 
indicate  tbat  we  will  reduce  feed  grain 
stoclcfi  about  10  million  tons  this  year. 
When  compared  with  what  we  probably 
would  have  produced  had  tbe  old  Benson 
program  been  in  effect,  this  represents  an 
estimated  36-mUllon-ton  reduction  from  the 
estimated  production  In  the  absence  of  the 
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1961  program.  That  is  the  equivalent  of 
832  million  bushels  of  corn.  If  you  ftgure 
tbe  eventual  recovery  value  of  corn  at 
$0,992  a  bushel,  this  results  in  a  net  savings 
to  the  Government  of  $241  million,  if  the 
eventual  recovery  value  is  $0.53  a  bushel 
(What  the  USDA  calculated),  the  eventual 
savings  is  $622  million.  If  you  use  no  re- 
covery value — 

Incidentally,  I  think  that  might  be 
the  most  realistic — 

the  eventual  savings  Is  $1,059  nnillion. 

This  has  been  a  successful  program.  It 
has  reduced  stoclts;  It  has  maintained  farm 
Income  and  it  has  not  raised  consumer 
prices.  When  measured  on  a  basis  of  net 
costs,  it  will  have  reduced  Government  ex- 
penditures. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  A.  KtrnsH. 
Extension  Economist. 

CmKENT  POOD  GKAIN  PaOGSAM  FAR  MORE  KCO- 
NOMXCAL  THAN  MANDATORY  WHEAT  AND  COT- 
TOM     PEOCRAMS 

Madam  President  (Mrs.  Neubekcek  in 
the  chair),  when  I  was  discussing  the 
farm  program  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aixen],  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  daii-y  price -support  program  has 
been  far  less  expensive  than  some  of  the 
other  programs.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  not  only  has  the  dairy  price-support 
program  been  relatively  low  in  cost,  but 
the  feed-grains  program  has  been  low  in 
cost.  too. 

The  big  objection  to  the  feed-grains 
program  is  t^at.  as  compared  with  the 
cotton  program  and  the  programs  for 
other  commodities,  there  has  been  no 
effective  limitation  on  production.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
called  corn  the  "little,  blue-eyed  sweet- 
heart of  the  Congress."  But  the  fact  is 
that  in  terms  of  cost,  the  program  for 
feed  grains  has  been  far  less  costly,  if 
we  relate  the  cost,  as  I  think  should  t>e 
done,  to  the  value  of  the  marketings.  On 
that  basis,  the  feed -grains  program  has 
been  far  less  costly  than  the  programs 
for  cotton  or  wheat ;  and  the  feed-grains 
program  has  been  about  as  economical 
as  the  program  for  daiiT  products. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  chart  which  shows 
the  losses  on  Government  price-support 
operations  for  cotton,  dairy  products, 
feed  grains,  and  wheat  for  the  fiscal 
years  1953-1961.  It  shows  that  whereas 
during  that  i>eriod  cotton  has  had  losses 
of  8  percent  on  its  marketings,  dairy 
products  have  had  losses  of  6  percent: 
feed  grains.  5  percent:  and  wheat.  12 
percent:  and  for  the  period  1950 
through  1961  cotton  has  had  losses  of 
12  percent:  wheat,  12  percent;  feed 
grains,  only  8  percent:  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 5  percent. 

I  think  the  chart  is  significant  in  sev- 
eral ways.  First,  it  shows  that  the  loss 
from  the  program  for  dairy  products  and 
the  loss  from  the  program  for  feed 
grrains  have  been  less  than  the  losses  on 
the  other  programs.  Second,  it  shows 
that  the  total  cost  to  the  farm  program 
has  been  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  marketings — for  feed 
grains,  8  percent.  F\irthermore,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  if  we  relate  the 
cost  of  the  feed  grains  price -support  pro- 


gram to  the  value  of  the  marketings  for 
beef  and  hogs  and  the  other  end  prod- 
ucts of  the  feed  grains,  the  cost  has  been 
only  2  percent  of  the  total,  ultimate  value 
of  marketings. 

Madam  President,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  food  is  an  excellent  bargain  m  this 
country— that  the  cost  of  food,  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  hours  of  work  neces- 
sary to  buy  food,  is  far  less  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  country  m  the  world, 
and  a  great  deal  less  thsm  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  far  less  than  it  has 
ever  before  been  in  this  country — we  can 
recognize  that  the  so-called  expensive 
farm  program  is  really  not  very  expen- 
sive, after  all.  The  fact  is  the  American 
consumer-taxpayer  Is  getting  a  first-class 
bargain  from  the  American  farmer  and 
we  ought  to  say  so. 

Even  if  we  add  the  full  cost  of  the  farm 
program  to  the  cost  of  food,  we  are  get- 
ting a  terrific  bargain. 

It  can  truly  be  said  the  fanner  is  sub- 
sidizing the  consumer.  This  is  a  fact. 
Our  legisation  should  reflect  it.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  took  12  minutes  of  work  for 
an  average  factory  worker  to  earn 
enough  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk.  Today, 
it  takes  6  minutes  of  work.  And  what  is 
true  of  milk  is  also  true  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  of  all  the  other  articles  of  food  that 
consumers  buy.  So.  although  it  is  true 
that  food  costs  have  risen  over  the 
years — as  have  all  other  costs — yet  they 
have  gone  up  far  less  than  have  other 
costs;  and  in  terms  of  real  income,  the 
cost  of  food  has  dropped. 

Last  year  the  cost  of  living  went  up 
but  only  slightly  why?  Because  the  cost 
of  food  went  down.  The  farmer  is  the 
real  hero  of  price  stability  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chart  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
shows  how  relatively  low  is  the  cost  of 
the  dairy  products  prtce-suppcMt  pro- 
gram, and  the  feed  grain  prlce-8upp5rt 
program,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  Mdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoaa, 
as  follows: 

Lotaes  on  Gorentmcnl  price  support  opera - 
tions  for  cotton,  dairy  product;  feed 
grains,  and  vcheat;  fiaoal  peart  1953-41  <  = 
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TAX  CUT  DOES  USE  UP  AMMUNITION 
AT  WRONG  TIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
yesterday,  an  ai-ticle  by  one  of  the  clear- 
est analysts  of  our  ti-oublesome  ec<Hiomic 
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problems.  Miss  Sylvia  Porter,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star.  Miss 
Porter  favors  a  tax  cut.  I  do  not.  In 
the  article  she  discussed  the  proposed 
tax  cut  and  some  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  against  making  a  tax 
cut  at  this  time.  However,  her  argu- 
ments and  particularly  her  final  conten- 
tion in  contradiction  of  what  some  of 
us  have  been  sajring  in  favor  of  malting 
such  a  tax  cut  really  do  not  add  up. 

She  says  this: 

The  argument  that  a  tax  cut  shovUd  be 
held  off  until  we're  In  a  recession  Invites 
the  retort.  "Why  wait  for  the  auffering? 
Why  not  try  to  prevent  It?"  There  Is  no 
stimulant  on  the  horizon  to  perk  up  the 
economy.  Business  spending  is  not  going 
to  rise  because  ol  the  new  depreciation 
schedules  or  the  tax  Incentive  In  the  present 
tax  bill;  consumer  spending  already  is  high 
and  is  unlikely  to  accelerate  much  without 
additional  help.  Between  higher  Govern- 
ment spending  and  a  tax  cut,  financial  con- 
servatives overwhelmingly  prefer  the  tax  cut, 
and  BO  do  most  liberals  at  this  stage. 

ECONOMIC    FORECASTING    UNRELIABLE 

The  difficulty  with  this  argument  is 
that  it  presupposes  that  we  are  able  to 
predict  the  economic  future,  that  the 
economists  can  look  forward  and  say: 
"If  we  have  a  tax  cut  now,  or  early  next 
year,  18  months  or  2  years  from  now, 
when  economists  tell  us  the  effects  of  this 
tax  cut  will  be  felt,  there  will  be  a 
deflationary  situation  or  unemployment 
situation  which  should  be  corrected." 

Unfortunately,  economists  cannot  look 
into  a  crystal  ball  and  predict  the  future. 
Before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
this  year  appeared  the  head  of  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers,  Walter  Heller. 
I  think  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  economists  in  the  country.  He 
certainly  has  impressed  me  as  being  a 
very  able  and  competent  economist.  Dr. 
Heller  predicted  at  that  time  that  we 
would  have  a  gross  national  product  of 
$570  billion  for  this  whole  year.  This 
was  only  5  months  ago.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  Dr.  Heller  is  going  to  be 
wrong.  We  shall  not  have  anjrwhere 
near  a  $570  billion  gross  national  product 
for  the  whole  year. 

This  prediction  was  made  by  Dr.  Heller 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  resources  avail- 
able to  our  Government.  It  was  made  by 
a  competent  economist.  He  looked  into 
the  crystal  ball  and  made  this  prediction. 
He  was  wrong.  But  his  prediction  was 
supported  by  other  competent  and  able 
economists  in  our  Government,  and  they 
were  wrong. 

Five  or  six  months  ago  every  invest- 
ment analyst  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
and  every  investment  analyst  who  had 
written  on  the  subject  predicted  that  the 
stock  market  would  go  up  during  the 
coming  year.  They  predicted  it  would 
continue  to  rise,  perhaps  at  an  iiregular 
rate,  but  that  there  was  very  little  like- 
lihood that  it  would  drop  very  much.  It 
was  diflflcult  to  find  any  economist,  in- 
vestment analyst,  or  stock  market  expert 
who  thought  the  market  would  drop. 
They  were  wrong.  The  stock  market 
went  down. 

We  can  wish  that  economics  were  an 
exact  science  and  that  we  could  consult 
a  person  who  had  an  extensive  education 
and  training  in  economics  and  had  had 


practice  in  working  on  economic  predic- 
tions, and  that  we  could  ask  such  an  elj- 
pert  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  fact  is  that,  while  we  migl^t 
wish  that  were  so,  economists  canni^t 
make  that  kind  of  prediction.  Economics 
do  not  permit  one  to  be  able  to  make  aij- 
curate  predictions. 

Therefore,  if  we  follow  the  advice  0f 
making  a  tax  cut,  when  the  gross  na- 
tional product  has  during  the  fiscal  ye^r 
ending  3  weeks  ago  risen  by  $40  billiooji, 
when  personal  income  is  at  a  recoijd 
high,  when  business  is  good  except  fpr 
certain  economic  forecasts,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  keep  on  reducing 
taxes. 

I  argue  that  the  only  time  a  tax  ci 
can  be  justified  is  when  there  is  a  si 
plus  and  taxes  can  be  reduced  withoi 
unbalancing  the  budget,  or  when  the  Ni 
tion  is  at  war  and  therefore  we  have 
spend  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
defend  our  country,  or  when  we  are  \n 
a  recession  or  depression  which  is  io 
severe  that  there  are  many  millions  oitit 
of  work,  businesses  are  failing,  aiid 
drastic  action  is  needed  to  right  title 
economy.  J 

We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  situation 
now. 

If  we  are  going  to  follow  a  policy  6f 
reducing  taxes  now,  on  the  basis  of  vety 
mixed  economic  predictions,  then  it  is 
hard  to  see  any  situation  in  which  a  t^x 
cut  cannot  be  justified.  What  is  moBe, 
the  argument  which  has  been  made  py 
those  of  us  who  oppose  a  tax  cut  thfit 
we  would  use  up  our  one-shot  ammuiii- 
tion,  is  a  perfectly  proper  and  vaJad 
argument.  A  tax  cut  should  be  made  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  serious  economic 
crisis,  because  it  is  a  one-shot  affair. 
Once  we  have  the  kind  of  tax  cut  tne 
Washington  Post  recommended,  $11.5 
billion,  it  is  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  sjee 
how  we  could  possibly  justify  having 
such  a  tax  cut,  or  a  bigger  one  in  t|ie 
future.  No  matter  what  would  happen, 
it  would  be  extraordinarily  hard  to  j^- 
tify.  Under  those  circumstances,  fe 
would  lie  in  a  situation  where,  if  "jve 
were  in  an  economic  crisis,  and  had  seri- 
ous unemployment,  we  would  be  unable 
to  cope  with  the  situation  because  t^e 
had  already  used  up  our  ammunition. 

PER    JACOBSON    ON    RECORD    AGAINST    A    TAX    pfTl 
THIS    YEAR 

The  second  argument  used  by  Sylvia 
Porter  against  the  opposition  to  the  tiax 
cut  is  that  the  international  banlo^rs 
argue  that  a  tax  cut  makes  sense  for  ttie 
American  Government;  that  under  thpse 
circumstances  we  should  increase  inter- 
est and  reduce  our  taxes  and  run  a 
deficit  and  stimulate  our  economy  byl  a 
tax  cut.  Mrs.  Porter  quotes  from  a  ije- 
port  of  the  International  Bank  for  Set- 
tlements at  Basel,  Switzerland.  It  has 
been  alleged,  and  has  not  been  denied, 
in  Business  Week,  that  this  report  by  t|ie 
International  Bank  for  Settlements  at 
Basel  was  a  plant;  that  it  was  a  sugges- 
tion by  U.S.  oflBcials  who  were  at  Ba$el 
and  who  recommended  that  the  inter- 
national bankers  recommend  a  tax  out 
in  the  United  States. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the  ajit- 
standing  international  banker,  the  gpftat 
Swedish  economist  who  is  head  of  tihe 


International  Monetary  Fund,  and  who 
certainly  is  a  world-renowned  economist, 
does  not  recommend  a  tax  cut.  He  ap- 
peared on  "Meet  the  Press"  some  2  weeks 
ago,  and  in  the  course  of  his  appearance 
he  was  asked  whether  he  would  recom- 
mend a  tax  cut  now.  He  said  no,  he 
would  not.  He  said  he  would  recom- 
mend a  tax  cut  next  year,  but  it  was 
clear  from  the  language  in  which  he 
phrased  his  recommendation  that  he 
would  recommend  a  tax  cut  only  if  it 
were  accomplished  without  a  deficit. 

There  are  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  also  of  the  pubhc,  who  would 
be  in  favor  of  a  tax  cut  if  it  could  be  done 
without  running  a  deficit;  but  the  fact 
is  that  this  year  we  have  had  a  deficit  of 
$6  billion.  Even  without  a  tax  cut,  we 
will  have  a  deficit  of  over  $4  billion  next 
year;  and  with  a  tax  cut  of  the  kind  rec- 
ommended by  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  we  would  probably  have  as 
heavily  unbalanced  a  budget  as  we  have 
had  in  our  entire  peacetime  history. 

TAX  CUT  COULD  BE  INTLATIONART 

The  final  argument  that  Miss  Porter 
makes  against  the  proposition  is  that  a 
tax  cut  would  result  in  an  inflationary 
spiral.  Of  course,  it  would  depend  upon 
the  nature  and  the  time  when  the  tax 
cut  would  be  set.  Professor  Friedman,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Professor 
Mayer,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  have  argued  that  flscal  policy 
has  its  full  consequential  effect  about  18 
months  after  action  is  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  if  we  should  have  a  tax  cut 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress  this  year, 
and  if  that  tax  cut  should  take  effect, 
as  is  recommended  by  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  on  January  1,  the  con- 
sequences of  that  tax  cut  would  not  be 
felt  until  2  years  from  now,  until  the 
summer  of  1964. 

No  economist  looking  into  a  crystal 
ball  can  tell  whether  in  the  sununer  of 
1964  we  will  have  an  inflationary  situa- 
tion or  a  deflationary  situation,  or  what 
kind  of  a  situation  we  will  have.  There- 
fore, the  argument  of  Miss  Porter  that 
such  a  tax  cut  would  not  result  in  an- 
other inflationary  round  overlooks  the 
lag  and  the  inability  of  economists  to 
predict  the  future.  So  that  under  those 
circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  none 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Miss 
Porter  stands  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Sylvia  Porter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Cut    Pleas  Get  Argument 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Opponents  of  a  tax  cut  for  Individuals  and 
corporations  this  fall  offer  three  major  argu- 
ments. 

The  tax  cut.  they  argue  first,  would  create 
a  huge  deficit  in  the  1963  Federal  budget  and 
immediately  revive  the  threat  of  another  in- 
flation spiral.  This  point  was  made  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  in  hla  letter 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  denouncing  the 
chamber's  call  for  a  tax  reduction  now. 

The  tax  cut,  they  argue  second,  would,  by 
swelling  the  budget  deflclt.  undermine  the 
budget  deficit,  undermine  the  confidence  of 
Europe's  bankers  In  the  U.S.  dollar  and  could 
set  off  a  disastrous  run  on  our  gold  reserves. 


This  was  another  point  made  by  Senator 
Byro. 

The  tax  cut,  they  so-gue  third,  would  be 
premature  now  and  we  should  have  this  great 
antislump  weapon  until  we  are  in  the  next 
recession  and  need  to  use  it.  This  Is  a  point 
made  by  Senator  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, who  is  also  an  economics  professor. 

What  is  the  validity  of  each  of  these  argu- 
ments? 

1 1 )  That  a  tax  cut  of  substantial  size — 
and  It  must  be  substantial  if  it  Is  to  give  the 
economy  the  spur  It  requires — would  swell 
tlie  deficit  In  the  1963  budget  Is  IndispuUble. 
But  this  tax  cut  would  set  off  another  infla- 
tion spiral  now  is  decidedly  disputable.  We 
are  in  a  slack  economy;  in  many  Industries 
there  is  excess  capacity,  supplies  of  most 
go<xlE  are  abundant;  the  unemployment  rate 
remains  high;  competition  at  home  and  from 
producers  abroad  Is  the  fiercest  In  decades. 

Against  this  type  of  background,  Inflation 
simply  does  not  thrive. 

(2)  The  argument  that  Europe's  bankers 
and  financiers  would  lose  confidence  In  the 
dollar  because  of  a  big  budget  deficit  caused 
by  a  tax  cut  Is  not  backed  by  the  facts.  Over 
and  over,  the  world's  central  bankers  have 
been  telling  U.S.  officials  that  we  should  cut 
taxes  now  to  stimulate  the  economy.  They 
ask  only  that  as  the  deficit  balloons,  we  follow 
orthodox  monetary  policies — specifically,  let 
interest  rates  rise  and  finance  the  budget 
deficit  primarily  In  noniuflationary  ways. 

The  headquarters  of  financial  conservatism 
In  Europe — the  International  Bank  for  Set- 
tlements at  Basel.  Switzerland — actually  put 
this  in  WTiting  a  few  weeks  ago.  Said  the  BIS: 
Unless  the  United  States  cuts  taxes  or  In- 
creases Government  spending,  "it  will  risk 
continuing  to  have  a  rate  of  growth  well 
below  that  of  Europe,  east  and  west." 

(3»  The  argument  that  a  tax  cut  should 
be  held  off  until  we're  in  a  recession  invites 
the  retort,  "Why  wait  for  the  suffering?  Why 
not  try  to  prevent  it?"  Ttiere  is  no  stimu- 
lant on  the  horizon  to  perk  up  the  economy. 
Business  spending  Is  not  going  to  rise  be- 
cause of  the  new  depreciation  schedules  or 
the  tax  incentive  in  the  present  tax  bill;  con- 
sumer spending  already  is  high  and  is  un- 
likely to  accelerate  much  without  additional 
help.  Between  higher  Government  spend- 
ing and  a  tax  cut,  financial  conservatives 
overwhelmingly  prefer  the  tax  cut,  and  so  do 
most  liberals  at  this  stage. 

On  the  basis  of  economics  and  finance,  a 
tfix  cut  this  fall  makes  sense.  If  the  political 
obstacles  can  be  cleared  away,  we  can  prove 
that  we've  finally  learned  that  we  don't  have 
to  wait  for  recessions  to  take  obviously  de- 
sirable steps  to  benefit  all  Americans. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post,  which  I  have  discussed 
in  some  detail,  and  the  proposals  of 
which  I  oppose  strongly,  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

For  a  Tax  Cut  Now 

When  the  postwar  record  of  the  economy 
is  viewed  in  retrospect  there  is  much  of 
which  to  be  proud.  It  has  conferred  upon 
the  American  people  the  highest  living 
standard  in  the  world  and  at  the  same  time 
it  has  provided  a  substantive  stimulus  to  the 
economic  recovery  and  growth  of  the  free 
world.  But  in  recent  years  our  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  has  been  declining  and  at  this 
time  the  economy  is  listlessly  balanced  on  a 
high  plateau.  A  stimulus  Is  required  to  re- 
store a  healthy  and  \'Igorous  rate  of  growth, 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
and  economlste  that  the  best  stimulus  avail- 
able is  a  tax  cut. 


The  compelling  argument  for  a  tax  cut 
rests  upon  sound  principles  of  economic 
analysis.  If  personal  income  taxes  are  cut 
while  the  current  level  of  Government  ex- 
penditures is  maintained,  the  economy  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  ensuing  Increase  In  the 
total  expanditures  for  goods  and  services. 
It  is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  the 
effects  of  a  tax  cut  will  be  multiplied  by  suc- 
cessive rounds  of  expenditures  so  that  a  tl 
tax  reduction  will,  after  about  6  months, 
result  In  a  $2.50  Increase  in  expenditures.  In 
addition  to  this  "multiplier"  effect  on  the 
consumption  side,  there  will  be  a  powerful 
but  not  readily  calculable  stimulus  to  in- 
vestment as  the  rising  volume  ol  sales  presses 
upon  productive  capacity. 

A  token  tax  cut  will  not  sulBclently  stim- 
ulate the  $550  billion  American  economy. 
What  Is  required  is  a  substantial  reduction. 
The  tax  rates  for  all  income  brackets  except 
the  highest  one  should  be  reduced  by  S  per- 
centage points  to  Increase  after-tax  income 
by  $10  billion.  The  nearly  confliscatory  81- 
percent  rate  for  the  highest  bracket  should 
be  reduced  to  65  percent,  thus  reducing  tax 
revenues  by  an  additional  $650  million.  This 
reduction  for  the  highest  income  bracket, 
which  has  long  been  recommended  by  pro- 
ponents of  tax  reform,  will  increase  invest- 
ment and  diminish  the  efforts  to  establish 
tax  shelters.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  in 
personal  income  taxes  an  across-the-board 
reduction  in  corporate  income  taxes  by  2  per- 
centage points  would  add  $1  billion  to  busi- 
ness Income  which  would  be  useful  In  financ- 
ing the  anticipated  rise  in  the  volume  of 
investment. 

In  total  these  tax  cuts  would  result  In  an 
$11.6  billion  loss  In  Treasury  revenues,  but 
the  personal  Income  tax  reduction  alone  will 
Increase  the  volume  of  total  expenditures  by 
$26.5  billion  and  the  dynamic  effects  of  these 
Increajses  upon  the  volume  of  Investment 
should  add  much  more  to  the  gross  national 
product.  Thus  the  fiscal  deficit  that  Is  in- 
curred win  be  sharply  reduced  as  a  rising 
level  of  economic  activity  generates  greater 
tax  revenues. 

The  administration.  It  will  be  recalled, 
planned  a  tax  reduction  for  1963  as  a  part  of 
a  broad  program  of  fiscal  reform.  But  It  is 
now  clearly  evident  that  the  stimulation  of 
the  economy  must  take  precedence  over  re- 
form. In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
proposal  that  should  preclude  tax  reform 
In  the  futtire. 

On  countless  occasions  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1960  President  Kennedy  reiterated 
the  necessity  for  "getting  America  moving 
again."  The  time  has  come  for  Injecting 
new  vigor  Into  the  economy.  The  admin- 
istration should  advocate,  with  all  the  force 
that  It  can  muster,  an  immediate  tax  cut. 


AMERICAN    AND    PHILIPPINE    WAR 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
while  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  given  in  the  press  and  through- 
out the  country  to  the  problem 
of  settling  the  Philippine  war  claims 
program,  virtually  no  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  abysmal  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  American  war 
claims  growing  out  of  World  War  II. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
these  claims.  Incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, we  have  not  yet  enacted  any  legis- 
lation to  compensate  American  citizens 
for  the  hundreds  of  millions  they  suf- 
fered in  war  losses  in  German.  Japan, 
and  other  major  battle  areas. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  proposals  to  pay 
the  balance  of  funds  for  Philippine  war 
claims.  But  the  clamor  for  immediate 
action   on   the   Philippine   bill  sharply 


contrasts  with  the  dead  silence  with 
which  the  public  has  reacted  to  the  17- 
year  delay  in  dealing  with  the  American 
war  claims  problnn. 

Let  it  be  recognized  that  approxi- 
mately $389  million  already  has  been 
paid  on  Philippine  war  claims,  that 
many  small  claims  have  been  paid  in  full 
and  that  a  substantial  percentage  has 
been  paid  on  all  the  others.  In  com- 
parison, nothing  at  all  has  been  paid  to 
Americans  who  suffered  war  losses  simi- 
lar to  those  covered  in  the  Philippine 
program  in  such  areas  as  Germany  and 
Japan.  There  have  been  some  World 
War  II  programs  for  Americans,  such  as 
the  payment  to  American  prisoners  of 
war.  but  the  total  of  all  sums  paid  under 
these  various  programs  does  not  begin 
to  approach  that  already  paid  out  under 
the  Philippine  program. 

The  situation  is  even  more  ironic  when 
we  consider  that  funds  for  the  payment 
of  the  American  claims  have  been  avail- 
able since  the  end  of  the  war,  while 
funds  for  the  Philippine  claims  must  be 
appropriated.  We  must,  of  course,  deal 
fairly  with  our  friends  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  favor  completing  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  the  Philippine  war 
claims,  but  in  any  list  of  priorities,  our 
fellow  Americans  must  stand  higl^ 
than  foreign  nationals. 

The  American  claimants  might  do* 
better  if  some  foreign  lobby  could  be  put 
to  work  in  their  interests.  The  effec-^ 
tiveness  of  these  lobbies  has  been  dem- 
onstrated more  than  once.  Perhaps  we 
need  an  American  lobby  to  make  sure 
that  the  interests  of  our  own  citizens  get 
at  least  equal  treatment  with  those  of 
foreign  nationals. 

The  longer  we  wait  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be  to  process  these  claims.  More- 
over, many  of  the  claimants  are  old  and 
sick  and  u-e  people  of  modest  means. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  so-called 
later  nationals,  who  frequently  had  to 
leave  their  former  countries  with  only 
the  clothing  on  their  backs  and  a  few 
meager  possessions.  I  have  heard  from 
many  of  these  poor  souls,  and  I  know 
that  everyone — every  Senator  and  every 
other  American — ^TKOuld  be  deeply  moved 
by  the  hardships  they  have  been  suffer- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  long  delay  in  acting 
on  an  American  claims  program. 

We  cannot  allow  this  situation  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  Legislation  must  be 
enacted  which  would  redeem  obligations 
we  have  to  our  own  people.  Then  we 
can  complete  the  Philippine  program 
not  as  a  payment  for  good  will,  but  in 
fulfillment  of  a  moral  obligation  to  all 
those  who  suffered  war  losses. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  Senate  Ccwnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  an  American  war 
claims  bill,  S.  2618,  but  this  bill  has 
languished  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  It 
is  inadequate  in  many  respects,  but 
amendments  already  have  been  pre- 
sented which,  if  adopted,  would  make  it 
a  fair  and  effective  measure.  The  bill 
says  nothing  about  paying  the  claims; 
only  that  they  shall  be  adjudicated. 
Briefly,  these  amendments  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI. 
by  me,  and  by  other  Senators,  would 
provide  for  the  payment  of  claims  out 
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of  vested  enemy  assets  which  are  now 
being  held  in  limlx);  would  permit  the 
sale  of  vested  assets,  such  as  the  Gen- 
eral Aniline  it  Film  Co.,  which  are 
still  being  run  by  the  Government;  would 
permit  the  lump-sum  settlement  of  heir- 
less property  claims;  and  would  allow 
claims  to  be  filed  by  all  per^ns  who 
are  nationals  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Attempts  to  bring  these  measures  to 
the  Senate  have  been  blocked  for  years 
by  a  few  diehard  opponents.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  it  is  much  easier  to  stop  a 
bill  in  this  Chamber  than  to  have  one 
passed.  But  last  week  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
te  reported  several  bills  incorporating 
most  of  these  amendments  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart  J,  by  me,  and  by  other  Senators, 
and  they  are  expected  to  be  approved  in 
the  House  without  difficulty.  It  should 
be  possible  to  bring  these  issues  to  a 
head  in  the  Senate  this  session  either 
by  eventual  action  on  the  House-passed 
bills  or  by  a  motion  to  consider  S.  2618. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
permit  this  subject  to  be  neglected  for 
another  year.  Under  no  circumstances, 
can  I  conceive  of  a  request  for  favor- 
able action  on  the  Philippine  war  claims 
bill  this  session  without  assurances  that 
the  American  war  claims  bill  will  be 
given  similar  consideration. 

If,  despite  these  considerations  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  push  the  Philippine 
claims  bill  through  the  Senate  without 
firm  assurances  that  the  American 
claims  bill  will  be  acted  upon,  simple 
justice  would  require  that  the  provisions 
of  the  American  claims  bill  be  offered  as 
amendments  to  the  Philippine  bill. 
This  would  permit  both  issues  to  be  re- 
solved at  the  same  time  and  assure  at 
least  equal  treatment  to  the  American 
claimants.  I  intend  to  watch  this  situa- 
tion very  closely,  and  want  to  serve  no- 
tice now  of  my  determination  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  achieve 
a  final  settlement  of  the  American  war 
claims  problem  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  Wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  fine 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  with  respect  to  the  Philippine  war 
claims  and  the  priorities  they  should 
have  with  respect  to  the  demands  and 
the  needs  of  American  citizerxs  who  feel 
that  they  are  entitled  to  consideration 
in  this  same  matter.  I  am  certain  there 
are  many  other  Senators  who  share  the 
sentiments  so  ably  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
know  of  the  longtime  interest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMATHERS  1  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  HartI  in  the  problem.  I  felt 
sure  that  he  would  share  with  me  the 
view  that  before  we  even  talk  about  con- 
sidering the  Philippine  war  claims,  we 
should  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
claims  of  American  citizens.  I  know 
that  the  powerful  support  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  Florida  will  be  very  helpful  in 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  at 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  commend  him 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President.  f|ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield.  j 

Mr.  HART.  I  heard  my  name  men- 
tioned as  I  came  into  the  Chamlci.  I 
had  previously  been  called  from  the  San- 
ate  on  other  necessary  business.  I  Un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  sccie- 
tary  of  the  majority  has  indicated  his 
willingness  to  assist. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  in  agreement  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  before  we  st^rt 
talking  about  the  Philippine  war  claians. 
we  should  talk  about  American  claimants 
who  have  been  waiting  for  17  yefers 
without  any  consideration  of  their  prob- 
lems! The  Senator  from  New  York  JiSvS 
indicated  that  their  claims  should  h$ive 
priority,  and  has  outlined  the  amea(id- 
ments  in  general  which  the  Seni(tor 
from  Michigan  and  he  have  offered  and 
which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  have  tlow 
been  incorporated,  all  but  one  of  th^m. 
in  a  House-reported  measure,  which  I 
understand  that  the  House  will  take  up 
shortly. 

Mr.  HART.  I  returned  to  the  Chujm- 
ber  at  the  happiest  moment  of  the  «&ay 
apparently,  because  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
ceive the  news  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  has  broken  that 
ground  for  us. 


STUDY  OF  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  FOR 
ALASKA 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  Madam  Presi(«nt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1332.  Senate  Joint  Resolutjion 
137. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  137 »  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  coopera'^ion 
with  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  undertiake 
studies  and  surveys  relative  to  a  hij^'h- 
way  construction  program  for  Alaika. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  re3<)lu- 
tion  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jflep- 
resentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  A-ifjer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  of  Alaska,  is  hereby  authorized  to  n\ake 
engineering  studies  and  estimates  and  pjlan- 
nlng  surveys  relative  to  a  highway  const^-uc- 
tlon  program  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  pnd. 
In  accordance  with  treaties  or  other  agiec- 
ments  to  be  negotiated  with  Canada  by|  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  consultation  witb  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  engineering  studies. 
estimates,  and  planning  surveys  relative  to 
roads  in  Canada  to  connect  with  Alaska; 

Sec.  2.  On  or  before  Mny  15,  1963,  thr> 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  submit  e|.  re- 
port to  the  Congress  which  shall  inclujdp 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  adequacy  cf  the 
Federal -aid     highway     prOf;r;i;n      i  .        »•« 


for  a  s.'.tisfactory  program  in  both  the  pop- 
ulated and  the  undeveloped  areas  In  Alaska; 

(2)  specific  recommendations  as  to  the 
construction  of  roads  through  undeveloped 
areas  of  Alaska  and  to  connect  them  with 
roads  in  Canada;  and 

(3)  a  feasible  program  for  implementing 
such  specific  lecommendatlons,  Including 
cost  estimates,  recommendations  as  to  the 
sharing  of  cost  responsibilities,  and  other 
pertinent  matters. 

Sf.c.  3.  From  lime  to  time,  either  before 
or  after  submission  of  the  report  provided 
fnr  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  submit  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tloi!  (jf  particvil.ir  highv.cys  to  carry  out  the 
purp.  ises  of  this  Act 

Sec.  4  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
nppropi  iated.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  the  sum  of  $800,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  studies,  surveys, 
and  report  authorized  by  sections  1  and  2 
hereof. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  P'loiida 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
line  22.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new- 
section  4.  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued .is  creating  any  obligation  In  the 
Congress,  express  or  implied,  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  referred  to  in  sections 
2  and  3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  change  the  date 
on  page  2.  line  3.  from  May  15,  1963.  tu 
1964,  which  would  defer  by  1  year  the 
date  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  I  consider  desirable  so  tha: 
the  study  of  these  much-needed  addi- 
tional highways  may  be  thorough  and 
sufficiently  detailed.  Considering  the 
seasonal  factors  in  Alaska,  the  date  orig- 
inally proposed — namely,  next  May  15 — 
is  too  close  at  hand.  Hence  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  paee  2. 
line  3.  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  date 
•1963"  to  ••1964". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  old  .section  4  will  be  re- 
numbered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  Picsident. 
I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  (Mr 
Gruening  1  for  having  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  137.  The  resolution 
will  provide  adequate  opportunity  to 
make  the  kind  of  study  of  the  road  sys- 
tem in  Alaska  and  determine  the  future 
road  needs  of  Ala.ska  that  long  ago 
should  have  been  made.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  joint  resolution  is 
similar  to  the  bill — S.  2976 — introduced 
by  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Gruening  1  in  the 
previous  Congre.ss.  The  bill  would  have 
made  an  outright  authorization,  begin- 
ning with  ♦'he  fiscal  year  1962  and  con- 
cluding with  the  fiscal  year  1976.  of  $20 


it- 
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million  in  each  fiscal  year  to  bring  about 
a  program  of  equalization.  The  study 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  an  ade- 
quate determination  of  what  the  road 
needs  of  Alaska  are.  We  know  that  they 
are  vast.  There  are  5,000  miles  of  road 
in  an  area  one-fifth  as  large  as  the 
earlier  48  States  put  together.  I  know 
that  the  people  of  Alaska  will  be  very 
appreciative  of  my  colleague  having 
brought  the  proposed  legislation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  from  Alaska. 

The  measure  is  a  highly  important 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  Alaska  entered  the  Union 
in  a  situation  unique  among  the  States. 
As  a  result  of  the  continual  exclusion  of 
Alaska  from  Federal  aid  to  highway  leg- 
islation from  the  time  such  legislation 
was  first  introduced  in  1916,  to  1956, 
Alaska  was  totally  denied  from  Federal 
hiRhway  aid  under  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act.  In  1956,  for  the  first  time, 
the  late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger,  un- 
derstanding the  plight  in  which  Alaska 
found  itself,  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Highway  Act  of  that  year. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neuberger  I  in  the  chair 
as  the  joint  resolution   is  considered. 

His  amendment  provided  that  Alaska 
be  included  in  the  previous  Federal  aid 
highway  program  from  which  it  had 
been  excluded  for  40  years.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  include  Alaska  in  the  new 
throughway  legislation  sponsored  that 
year  by  President  Eisenhower,  because 
he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  measure  would  not  pass.  Knowing 
the  mind  of  Congress  at  that  time — the 
bill  already  having  passed  the  House 
in  the  discriminatory  form  with  Alaska 
completely  omitted,  he  believed  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reduce  the  formula  so 
that,  instead  of  calculating  all  of  Alas- 
ka's area,  only  one-half  of  the  area 
would  be  calculated.  Even  at  that  time 
Alaska  was  still  treated  as  a  stepchild 
in  Washington,  and  the  measure  even 
in  its  reduced  form  was  considered  too 
generous.  So  Senator  Neuberger's 
amendment  was  further  amended  to 
provide  that  one-third  of  Alaska's  area 
should  be  used  in  calculating  the  amount 
Alaska  would  receive.  So  for  the  first 
time,  from  1956  imtil  statehood  In  1959, 
Alaska  received  a  small  amount  of  Fed- 
eral highway  aid.  The  result  of  that 
40-year  discrimination  is  that  Alaska 
has  entered  the  Union  in  the  unique  sit- 
uation of  having  not  merely  a  few  but 
a  majority  of  its  communities  uncon- 
nected with  each  other  by  highway  or 
railway.  Such  a  situation  would  be  un- 
thinkable in  the  other  48  States.  For 
example.  I  cannot  imagine  any  commu- 
nity in  the  State  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,,  including  its  cap- 
ital, into  which  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  enter  or  leave  by  highway  or  railway. 
Yet  such  is  the  situation  in  Alaska. 

During  the  2  years  that  I  was  In  the 
Senate  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration I  sought  to  obtain  support  for 
proposed  legislation  that  would  begin 
a  long-range  rectification  of  that  long- 
standing discrimination.    I  was  unable 


to  secure  that  aid  from  the  executive 
branch.  But  under  the  present  admin- 
istration, the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  come  up  with  a 
formula  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  make  actual  detailed 
-studies  of  roads  which  are  not  included  in 
the  present  State  road  program,  with  the 
understanding  that  when  the  study  is 
completed,  the  proposed  roads  will  be 
presented  to  Congress  for  authorization 
and  appropriation.     That  will  be  a  start. 

I  am  happy  that  the  bill  has  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  highly  commend 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  its  De- 
partment cf  Commerce  for  its  support  of 
the  measure  and  its  undcr.standing  of 
Alaska's  needs,  and  my  colleague.  Bob 
Bartlett  for  his  warm  support.  I  know 
that  the  measure  will  have  warm  sup- 
port in  the  House  by  Representative 
Ralph  Rivers. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
may  I  compliment  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening)  for  his 
energy  and  efforts  in  getting  the  joint 
resolution  before  the  Senate  and  ob- 
taining its  pas.sage  by  the  Senate.  That 
is  typical  of  his  exemplary  vigilant  work 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  new  State 
of  Alaska.  He  is  to  be  complimented 
and  congratulated  on  the  work  he  has 
done  in  connection  with  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
joint   re.solution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE  TO  SIT  DURING 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  .session  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  AUTHORS  OP 
ORIGINAL  ORNAMENTAL  DE- 
SIGNS  OF   USEFUL   AR-nCLES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1684,  S.  1884. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1884)  to  encourage  the  creation  of  orig- 
inal ornamental  designs  of  useful  ar- 
ticles by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  im- 
authorized  copying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "original", 
to  strike  out  "design"  and  Insert  "orna- 


mental design  of  a  useful  article";  after 
line  7,  to  strike  out: 

(bid)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  an 
original  "design  •  consisu  of  those  original 
elements  of  a  useful  article  that  are  in- 
tended to  give  the  article  an  ornamental  ap- 
pearance. Such  elements  may  be  two-di- 
mensional or  three-dimensional. 

(2)  A  useful  article,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  an  •"article",  is  an  article  normally 
having  an  intrinsic  utilitarian  function  and 
not  normally  having  an  intrinsic  function 
merely  to  portray  Its  own  appearance  or  to 
convey  information.  An  article  which  Is 
normally  a  part  of  a  useful  article  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  useful  article. 

DESIGNS     NOT     SUBJECT    TO     PROTECTION 

Sec.  2.  (a  I  Protection  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  available  for.  and  registration 
shall  not   be  made   with  respect  to — 

(1)  designs    lacking    originality; 

(2)  designs  that  are  staple  or  commonly 
known,  such  as  standard  geometric  figures, 
familiar  symbols,  emblems  and  motifs,  and 
other  shapes,  patterns,  and  configurations 
which  have  become  common,  prevalent,  or 
ordinary; 

(3)  designs  which  differ  from  a  design  ex- 
cluded from  protection  under  subparagraph 
(2(  above  only  in  immaterial  details  or  In 
features  which  are  variants  commonly  used 
In  the  trade: 

1 4 1  designs  copied  from  the  public  domain, 
or,  without  authority,  from  a  design  pro- 
tected by  the  conimon  law,  titles  17  or  35 
of  the  United   States  Code,  or  this  Act;    or 

( 5 1  designs  that  are  dictated  solely  by  the 
function  or  purposes  of  the  articles  embody- 
ing the  design. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  Act,  "originality" 
means  independent  creation  without  knowl- 
edge of.  and  copying  from,   another  source. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(b)  For  the  purjxjses  of  this  Act — 
(1 1  A  "useful  article"  Is  an  article  which 
in  normal  use  has  an  Intrinsic  utlUtarlan 
function  that  is  not  merely  to  portray  the 
appearance  of  the  article  or  to  convey  In- 
formation. An  article  which  normally  U  a 
part  of  a  useful  article  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  useful  article. 

(2)  The  "design  of  a  useful  article",  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  a  "design",  consists  of 
those  aspects  or  elements  of  the  article,  In- 
cluding Its  two-dimensional  or  three-dimen- 
sional features  of  shape  and  surface,  which 
make  up  the  appearance  of  the  article. 

(3)  A  design  Is  "ornamental"  if  it  tends 
to  make  the  article  attractive  or  distinctive 
in    appearance. 

(4)  A  design  is  "original"  if  it  is  the  in- 
dependent creation  of  an  author  who  did  not 
copy   It  from   another  source. 

DESIGNS  not  StTBJECT  TO  ntOTBCTION 

Sec.  2.  Protection  under  this  Act  shaU  not 
be  available  for  a  design  that  is — 

(a)  not  original; 

(b)  staple  or  commonplace,  such  as  a 
standard  geometric  figure,  familiar  symbol, 
emblem,  or  motif,  or  other  shape,  pattern, 
or  configuration  which  has  become  common, 
prevalent,  or  ordinary; 

(c)  different  from  a  design  excluded  from 
protection  luider  subparagraph  (b)  above 
only  in  insignificant  details  or  In  elements 
which  are  variants  commonly  used  in  the 
relevant  trade;   or 

(d)  dictated  solely  by  a  utilitarian  func- 
tion of  the  article  that  embodies  it. 

On  page  4,  line  17,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployment", to  insert  "in  the  design";  in 
line  22,  after  "titles  17",  to  strike  out 
"and"  and  insert  "or";  on  page  5,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "if",  to  strike  out  "pro- 
duced with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor 
of  such  protected  subject  matter '  and 
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Uisert  "such  protected  subject  matter  is 
employed  with  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor thereof";  in  line  12.  after  the 
word  "made",  to  strike  out  "known"  and 
insert  "pubUc":  in  line  13.  after  the 
wOTd  "made",  to  strike  out  "known"  and 
insert  "public":  in  line  14,  after  the 
word  "an",  to  Insert  "existing  useful"; 
on  page  6.  line  8.  after  "(c)".  to  strike 
out  "A  design  utilized  in  substantially 
identical  form  in  a  numer  of  different 
articles"  and  insert  "Where  the  distin- 
guishing etemmts  of  a  design  are  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  in  a  number  of 
different  useful  articles,  the  design";  in 
line  21.  after  the  word  "made",  to  strike 
out  "known"  and  insert  "public";  on 
page  7,  line  4,  after  the  word  "made",  to 
strike  out  "known"  and  insert  "public"; 
in  line  11,  after  the  word  "made",  to 
strike  out  "known"  and  insert  "public"; 
in  bne  15,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  "article"  and  insert  "useful  article 
embodying  the  design";  in  line  21,  after 
the  word  "at",  to  strike  out  "regular" 
and  insert  "reasonably  frequent";  in  line 

22,  after  the  word  "at",  to  strike  out 
"regular"  and  insert  "such";  on  page  8, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to  strike  out 
"of  the  design  notice  on  an  article  by 
others"  and  insert  "by  others  of  the  de- 
sign notice  on  an  article";  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "notice",  to  strike  out  "as  pro- 
vided" and  insert  "prescribed";  on  page 
9,  line  3,  after  the  word  "sell",  to  insert 
"or  distribute  for  sale  or  for  use  in 
trade";  at  the  beginning  of  line  21.  to 
strike  out  "sell,  or  import"  and  insert 
"import,  sell,  or  distribute.";  after  line 

23,  to  strike  out: 

(c)  A  nuuaufacttirer  who  tneorporates  in- 
to hla  own  product  an  Infringing  article 
acquired  from  othors  in  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  biMlneas  shall  not  be  deemed  an  infringer 
except  under  the  condlti(»8  of  clatwes  (i) 
and  (U)  of  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  section. 

(d)  An  "Infringing  article"  as  used  herein 
Is  any  article,  the  design  of  which  has  been 
copied  from  the  protected  deatgn,  without 
the  conaent  (rf  the  proprietor.  An  article 
embodying  only  a  feature  of  the  protected 
deaign  which  is  solely  dictated  by  the  func- 
tion or  purpose  of  the  article,  or  which  is  in 
Uie  pubUc  domain  la  not  an  infringing  ar- 
ticle. The  presence  of  an  iUustration  or 
pictiire  of  a  protected  design  in  a  book,  pe- 
riodical, newspaper,  photograph,  broadcast, 
motion  picture,  or  almllar  medium  does  not 
make  it  an  infringing  article. 

(e)  The  plaintiff  in  an  infringement  ac- 
tion shall  have  the  burden  of  afltanatlvely 
establishing  the  originality  of  the  registered 
design  whencTer  the  defendant  Introduces 
a  work  in  the  public  domain  which  is  identi- 
cal to  such  design  or  so  similar  as  to  make  a 
prima  facie  showing  that  the  plaintiff's  de- 
sign was  coined  from  such  work. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(c)  A  person  who  incorporates  into  his 
own  product  of  manufacture  an  infringing 
article  acquired  from  others  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  <x  who,  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  protected  design,  makes  or  proc- 
esses an  Infringing  article  for  the  account  of 
another  person  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  shall  not  be  deemed  an  infirlnger 
except  under  the  conditions  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (il)  of  psdragraph  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Accepting  an  order  or  reorder  from 
the  source  of  the  Infringing  article  shall  be 
deemed  ordering  or  reordering  withia  the 
meaning  of  clause  (U)  of  paragraph  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section. 

(d)  An  "infringing  article"  as  xised  herein 
is  any  article,  the  design  of  which  has  been 


copied  from  the  protected  design,  wlt^iout 
the  conaent  of  the  proprietor:  Provided,  note- 
ever.  That  an  lUlustration  or  picture  t>f  a 
protected  design  in  an  advertisement,  book. 
periodical,  newspaper,  photograph,  broad- 
cast, motion  picture,  or  similar  medium  ^hall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  an  Infringing  article. 
An  article  is  not  an  Infringing  article  IX  It 
embodies,  in  common  with  the  protftcted 
design,  only  elements  described  in  sul^sec- 
tlons  (a)  through  (d)  of  section  2. 

(e)  The  party  in  an  action  alleging  the 
validity  of  a  registered  design  shall  havi»  the 
burden  of  affirmatively  establishing  its 
originality  whenever  the  opposing  par^  ^^- 
troduces  an  earlier  work  which  is  identical 
to  such  design,  or  so  similar  as  to  msflce  a 
prima  facie  showing  that  the  registered  ae- 
sign  was  copied  from  such  work.  jl 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  lane  2. 
to  strike  out  "known"  and  insert  "pub- 
lic"; at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  stjrike 
out  "author  of  the  design,  the  legal  rep- 
resentative of  a  deceased  author  or  of 
one  under  legal  incapacity,  or  the  propri- 
etor   of   the   design   in   the   event  the 
rights  thereto  have   been   acquired   by 
such  proprietor"  and  insert  "proprietor 
of  the  design,  whether  the  author^  the 
legal  representative  of  a  deceased  aWthor 
or  of  one  under  legal  incapacity,  or  a 
person  to  whom  the  property  right  in 
the  design  has  been  transferred" ;  in  line 
16.  after  the  word  "made",  to  strik»  out 
"known"  and  insert  "pubUc";  in  line  25, 
after  the  word  "design",  to  inseit;  "is 
original  and";  on  page  13,  line  2,  ftfter 
the    word    "design",   to   strike    out    "is 
original,";    in    line    4,    after    the    word 
"made",  to  strike  out  "known"  and  in- 
sert "public";  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"made",  to  strike  out  "known"  and  in- 
sert "public";  in  the  same  Une.  after  the 
word  "notice",  to  strike  out  "provWed" 
and  insert  "prescribed" ;  in  line  25,  Jif ter 
the  word  "the",  to  insert  "useful";  on 
page  14,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Related", 
to  insert  "useful";  on  page  15,  liop  10. 
after  the  word  "whether",  to  strike  out 
"on  its  face,  the  application  relatesj  to  a 
design  subject  to  protection  under  this 
Act.    If,  in  his  judgment,  th^  desiaji  ap- 
pears on  its  face  to  be  subject  to  ptbtec- 
tion  under  this  Act,  the  Administrator" 
and  insert  "or  not  the  application  relates 
to  a  design  which  on  its  face  appears  to 
be  subject  to  protection  under  thia|  Act. 
and  if  so,  he";  in  line  19,  after  the  Iword 
"design",  to  insert  "which  on  its  face 
is";  in  line  25,  after  the  word  "either", 
to  strike  out  "proceed  as  provided  ini  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  shall"  and 
insert  "register  the  design  or";  on  page 
16,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out:  j 

(c)  Any  person  who  believes  he  Is  vf  will 
be  damaged  may,  upon  payment  of  ft  pre- 
scribed fee,  apply  to  the  Administrator  Bt  any 
time  to  cancel  any  registration  on  the  gtound 
that  the  ftesigfn  is  not  subject  to  protection 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  IjT  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  said 
applicant  has  established  that  the  design 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  thl^  Act, 
he  shall  order  the  registration  stricken  from 
the  rec(»^d.  Cancellation  under  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  announced  by  publleittlon. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(c)  Any  person  who  believes  he  is  of  will 
be  damaged  by  a  registration  under  this  Act 
may,  upon  payment  of  a  prescribed  fee,  ^pply 
to  the  Administrator  at  any  time  to  dancel 
any  registration  on  the  ground  that  tqe  de- 
sign is  not  subject  to  protection  undfir  the 


provisions  of   this  Act,   stating  the  reasons 
therefor.   Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for 
cancellation,   the   Administrator   stiall   send 
the  proprietor  of  the  design,  as  shown  In  the 
records  of  the  OfQce  of  the  Administrator, 
a   notice  of   said   application,    and   the   pro- 
prietor shall  have  a  period  of  three  nx>nth8 
from  the  date  such   notice  was  mailed   in 
which  to  present  arguments  in  support  of  the 
validity  of  the  registration.    It  shall  also  b^ 
within   the   authority   of   the   Administrator 
to  establish,  by  regulation,  conditions  under 
which  the  opposing  parties  may  apjsear  and 
be  heard  in  support  of  their  arguments.     If, 
after  the  periods  provided  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  .arguments  have  expired,  the  Admin- 
istrator  determines    that    the   applicant    for 
cancellation  has  established  that  the  design 
is  not  subject  to  protection  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  he  shall  order  the  regis- 
tration   stricken    from    the    record.      Can- 
cellation   under    this    subeection    shall    be 
announced  by  publication,  and  notice  of  the 
Administrator's  final  determination  with  re- 
spect   to    any    application    for    canceUation 
shall  be  sent  to   the  applicant   and  to  the 
proprietor  of  record.     Remedy  agalnt*.  such 
a  final  determination  naay  be  had  by  means 
of  a  civil  action  against  the  Administrator  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  if  commenced  within  such 
time  after  such  declslcm.  not  less  than  sixty 
days,  as  the  Administrator  appoints. 

On  page  17,  after  line  14.  to  insert: 

fd)  When  a  design  has  been  registered 
luider  this  section,  the  lack  of  utility  of  any 
article  in  which  It  has  been  embodied  shall 
be  no  defense  to  an  Infringement  action 
under  section  20,  and  no  ground  for  can- 
cellation under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  under  section  23. 

On  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
1.  to  insert  "useful";  In  line  25,  after 
the  word  "registration",  to  strike  out  "of 

a  design,  including  renewals,   $ ." 

and  insert  "or  for  renewal  of  registration 
of  a  design,  $15.";  in  line  4,  after  the  dol- 
lar sign,  to  insert  "10";  in  line  5,  after 
the  dollar  sign,  to  insert  "3  for  the  first 
six  pages,  and  for  each  additional  two 
pages  or  less,  $1";  in  hne  8,  after  the  dol- 
lar sign,  to  insert  "10";  in  line  9,  after 
the  dollar  sign,  to  insert  "1";  after  line 
9,  to  insert: 

(6)  For  cancellation,  $15. 

On  page  21,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"damages" '.  to  strike  out  "up  to  three 
times  the  amount  found  or  assessed"  and 
insert  "to  such  amount,  not  exceeding 
$5,000  or  $1  per  copy,  whichever  is 
greater,  as  to  the  court  shall  appear  to 
be  just";  in  Une  23,  after  "(c) ",  to  strike 
out  "In  exceptional  cases  the"  and  insert 
"The";  on  page  23,  line  21.  after  the 
word  "in",  to  strike  out  "the"  and  insert 
"an  original  ornamental";  in  line  23. 
after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "re- 
sulting ornamental  design  of  a  useful 
article"  and  insert  "design";  on  page  24. 
line  12,  after  the  word  "made",  to  strike 
out  "known"  and  insert  "pubUc";  on  page 
25,  line  8,  after  the  word  "title",  to  strike 
out  "a  useful  article  shall  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  deposit  in  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice" and  insert  "the  Copyright  Office 
shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  accept 
for  deposit  a  useful  article";  in  line  17. 
after  the  word  "in",  to  strike  out  "the" 
and  insert  "an  original  ornamental";  in 
line  20,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it 
appears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out  "re- 
sulting"; in  line  21,  after  the  word  "of", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to 
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strike  out  "1961"  and  insert  "1962";  on 
page  26,  Une  4,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "1961"  and  insert  "1962";  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
•1961"  and  insert  "1962";  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "article",  to  strike  out  "nor- 
mally having  an  intrinsic  utilitarian 
function  and  not  normally  having  an  in- 
trinsic function  merely  to  portray  its  own 
app>earance  or  to  convey  information" 
and  insert  "which  in  normal  use  has  an 
intrinsic  utilitarian  fimction  that  is  not 
merely  to  portray  the  appearance  of  the 
article  or  to  convey  information";  on 
page  27,  line  3.  after  the  numerals 
•1898".  U)  insert  "as  amended" :  after  line 
15.  to  strike  out: 

^^       (5)    bj  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1498  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"This  section  shall  also  apply  to  the  ease 
—  of  designs  registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

And.  :n  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(5)  by  revising  section  1498(a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  V^henever  a  registered  design  or  in- 
vention is  used  or  manufactured  by  or  for 
the  Unl-.ed  States  without  license  of  the 
owner  thereof  or  lawful  right  to  use  or  manu- 
facture ihe  same,  the  owner's  remedy  shall 
be  by  action  against  the  United  States  in 
the  Couit  of  Claims  for  the  recovery  of  his 
reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
use  and  manufacture. 

"For  tlie  purposes  of  this  section,  the  use 
or  manufacture  of  a  registered  design  or  an 
invention  described  in  and  covered  by  a  pat- 
ent of  the  United  States  by  a  contractor,  a 
subcontractor,  or  any  person,  firm,  or  corp>o- 
ratlon  f<ir  the  Government  and  with  the 
^^  authorlEfttlon  or  consent  of  the  Government, 
shall  be  construed  as  use  or  manufacture  for 
the  United   States. 

"The  court  shall  not  award  compensation 
under  this  section  If  the  claim  is  based  on 
the  use  or  manufacture  by  or  for  the  United 
States  of  any  article  owned,  leased,  used  by, 
or  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  July  1.  1918.  In  the  case  of  a  regis- 
tered design,  the  applicable  date  shall  be 
January  1,  19A4. 

"A  Government  employee  shall  have  the 
right  to  bring  suit  against  the  Government 
under  this  section  except  where  he  was  in  a 
position  to  order,  influence,  or  induce  use 
of  the  registered  design  or  invention  by  tht 
Government.  This  section  shall  not  confer 
a  right  of  action  on  any  registrant  or  pat- 
entee or  any  assignee  of  such  registrant  or 
patentee  with  respect  to  any  design  created 
by  or  ln^  ention  discovered  or  Invented  by  a 
person  while  in  the  employment  or  service  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  design  or  inven- 
tion was  related  to  the  official  functions  of 
the  employee,  in  cases  in  which  such  func- 
tions included  research  and  development,  or 
in  the  making  of  which  Government  time, 
material.'.,  or  facilities  were  used." 

On  page  29,  line  11.  after  the  word 
"made",  to  strike  out  "known"  and  in- 
sert "public";  and  in  line  15.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "1961"  and  in- 
sert "1962",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  (nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    m    Congress    assembled. 

DESIGNS     FROnXTTSO 

Section  1.  (a)  The  author  of  an  original 
ornamental  design  of  a  useful  article,  or  his 
legal  representatives  or  assigns,  may  secure 
the  protection  provided  by  this  Act  upon 
complying  with  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions hereof. 

(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
( 1 )  A    useful  article"  is  an  article  which 
In   normal   use  has  an  intrinsic  utlUtarian 


function  that  is  not  merely  to  portray  the 
appearance  of  the  article  or  to  convey  in- 
formation. An  article  which  normally  is  a 
part  of  a  useful  article  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  useful  article. 

(2)  The  "design  of  a  useful  article",  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  a  "design",  consists  of 
those  aspects  or  elements  of  the  article,  in- 
cluding its  two-dimensional  or  three-dimen- 
sional features  of  shape  and  surface,  which 
make  up  the  appearance  of  the  article. 

(3»  A  design  is  "ornamental"  if  it  tends 
to  make  the  article  attractive  or  distinctive 
In  appearance. 

(4)  A  design  is  "original"  if  it  is  the 
independent  creation  of  an  author  who  did 
not   copy  it   from  another  source. 

DESIGNS    NOT    SUBJECT    TO    PROTECTION 

Sec  2.  Protection  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  available  for  a  design  that  is — 

lai    not  original; 

lb)  staple  or  commonplace,  such  as 
a  standard  geometric  figure,  familiar  sym- 
bol, emblem,  or  motif,  or  other  shape,  pat- 
tern, or  configuration  which  has  become 
common,  prevalent,  or  ordinary; 

(c)  different  from  a  design  excluded  from 
protection  under  subparagraph  (b)  above 
only  in  insignificant  details  or  in  elements 
which  are  variants  commonly  used  in  the 
relevant  trade;  or 

(d)  dictated  solely  by  a  utilitarian  func- 
tion of  the  article  that  embodies  it. 

REVISIONS.    ADAPTATIONS.    AND    REARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Protection  for  a  design  under  this 
Act  shall  t>e  available  notwithstanding  the 
employment  in  the  design  of  subject  matter 
excluded  from  protection  under  section  2, 
if  the  design  is  a  substantial  revision, 
adaptation,  or  rearrangement  of  said  subject 
matter:  Proptded,  That  such  protection  shall 
be  available  to  a  design  employing  subject 
matter  protected  under  titles  17  or  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  under  this  Act.  only 
if  such  protected  subject  matter  is  employed 
with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  thereof. 
Such  protection  shall  be  Independent  of  any 
subsisting  protection  in  subject  matter  em- 
ployed in  the  design,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  securing  any  right  to  subject  mat- 
ter excluded  from  protection  or  as  extending 
any  subsisting  protection. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  PROTECTION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  protection  provided  for  a 
design  under  this  Act  shall  commence  upon 
the  date  when  the  design  is  first  made  public. 

(b>  A  design  is  made  public  when,  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  design  or  with  his  con- 
sent, an  existing  useful  article  embodying 
the  design  is  anywhere  publicly  exhibited, 
publicly  distributed,  or  offered  for  sale  or  sold 
to  the  public. 

TERM    or  PROTECTION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  protection  herein  provided  for 
a  design  shall  continue  for  a  term  of  Ave 
years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  protection  as  provided  in  section  4(a), 
but  if  an  application  for  renewal  is  received 
by  the  Administrator  during  the  year  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  term,  the 
protection  herein  provided  shall  be  extended 
for  an  additional  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  first  five  years. 

(b)  If  the  design  notice  actually  applied 
shows  a  date  earlier  than  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  protection  as  provided  in 
section  4(a),  protection  shall  terminate  as 
though  the  term  had  commenced  at  the 
earlier  date. 

(c)  Where  the  distinguishing  elements  of 
a  design  are  in  substantially  the  same  form 
in  a  number  of  different  useful  articles,  the 
design  shall  be  protected  as  to  all  such  arti- 
cles when  protected  as  to  one  of  them,  but 
no  more  than  one  registration  shall  be  re-, 
quired.  Upon  expiration  or  termination  of 
protection  in  a  particular  design  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  all  rights  under  this  Aot 


In  said  design  shaU  terminate,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  different  articles  in  which 
the  design  may  have  been  utilized  during  the 
term  of  its  protection. 

THE   DESIGN    NOTICE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  any  design  for  which 
protection  Is  sought  under  this  Act  is  made 
public  as  provided  In  section  4(b).  the  pro- 
prietor shall,  subject  to  ^e  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7,  mark  it  or  have  It  marked  legibly 
with  a  design  notice  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  elements: 

( 1 )  The  words  "Protected  Design",  the  ab- 
breviation "Prot'd  Des."  or  the  letter  "D" 
within  a  circle,  thus  ^i 

(2)  The  year  of  the  date  on  which  the 
design  was  first  made  pubUc;  and 

(3t  The  :^ame  of  the  proprietor,  an  ab- 
bre\iation  by  which  the  name  can  be  rec- 
ognized, or  a  generally  accepted  alternative 
designation  of  the  proprietor;  any  distinc- 
tive identification  of  the  proprietor  may  be 
used  if  it  has  been  t^jproved  and  recorded 
by  the  Administrator  before  the  design 
marked  with  such  Identification  is  made 
public. 

After   registration   the   registration   number  ■  , 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  elements  speci- 
fied in  (2)  and  (3)  hereof. 

(b)  The  notice  shall  be  so  located  and 
applied  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  de- 
sign protection  while  the  useful  article  em- 
bodying the  design  is  passing  through  its 
normal  channels  of  commerce.  This  re- 
quirement may  be  fulfilled,  in  the  case  of 
sheetlike  or  strip  materials  bearing  repeti- 
tive or  continuous  designs,  by  application 
of  the  notice  to  each  repetition,  or  to  the 
margin,  selvage,  or  reverse  side  of  the  mate- 
rial at  reasonably  frequent  Intervals,  or  to 
tags  or  labels  afflxed  to  the  material  at  such 
Intervals. 

(c)  When  the  proprietor  of  a  design  has 
compiled  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
protection  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  removal,  destruction,  or  ob- 
literation by  others  of  the  design  notice  on 
an  article. 

ZTFBCT  or  OMISSION  OT  NOTICI 

Sec.  7.  The  omission  of  the  notice  pre- 
scribed in  section  6  shall  not  cause  loss  of 
the  protection  or  prevent  recovery  for  in- 
fringement against  any  person  who,  after 
written  notice  of  the  design  protection,  be- 
gins an  undertaking  leading  to  infringe- 
ment: Provided,  That  such  omission  shall 
pre^ent  any  recovery  under  section  22 
against  a  person  who  began  an  undertaking 
leading  to  infringement  before  receiving 
written  notice  of  the  design  protection,  and 
no  injunction  shall  be  had  unless  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  design  shall  reimburse  said 
person  for  any  reasonable  expenditure  or 
contractual  obligation  in  connection  with 
such  undertaking  Inciured  before  written 
notice  of  design  protection,  as  the  court  in 
Its  discretion  shall  direct.  The  burden  of 
proving  written  notice  shall  be  on  the 
proprietor. 

INFRINGEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  infringement  of  a 
design  protected  under  this  Act  for  any 
person,  without  the  consent  of  the  prc^M-ietor 
of  the  design,  within  the  United  States  or 
itf-  territories  or  possessions  and  during  the 
term  of  such  protection,  to— 

( 1  I  make,  have  made,  or  Import,  for  sale 
or  for  use  in  trade,  any  infringing  article  as 
defined  in  subsection   (d)   hereof;  or 

(2)  sell  or  distribute  (or  sale  or  for  use 
in.  trade  any  such  Infringing  article:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  a  seller  or  distributor 
of  any  such  article  who  did  not  make  or 
import  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
infringer  only  if — 

(it  he  induced  or  acted  in  collusion  with 
a  manufacturer  to  make,  or  an  importer  to 
import  such  article  (merely  purchasing  or 
giving  an  order  to  purchase  in  the  ordinary 
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of  boriiMH  sban  not  of  itsrtf  con- 
stltate  wofit  iBdoccBMiit  or  eoUuskm),  or 

(li)  be  rrfuf  or  falls  upon  the  request 
of  tbe  proprietor  of  tbe  deidgn  to  make  a 
prompt  and  full  disckieure  of  his  soiirce  of 
such  article,  and  he  orders  or  reorders  such 
article  after  having  received  a  personal 
written  notice  of  tbe  protection  subsisting 
In  thededgTi. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  infringemmt  to  make, 
have  made.  Import,  sell,  or  distribute,  any 
article  embodying  a  design  created  without 
knowledge  of.  and  copying  from,  a  protected 
design. 

(c)  A  person  who  incorporates  into  bis 
own  prcduct  of  manufacture  an  infringing 
article  acquired  from  others  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  or  who,  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  protected  design,  makes  or  proc- 
esses an  Infringing  article  for  the  account 
of  another  person  in  the  ordinary  coxirse  of 
business,  shall  not  be  deemed  an  infringer 
except  under  the  conditions  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (II)  0*  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Accepting  an  order  or  reorder  from 
the  source  of  the  Infringing  article  shall  be 
deemed  ordering  or  reordering  within  the 
meaning  at  dause  (il)  of  paragraph  (a)  (2^ 
of  this  section. 

(d)  An  "infringing  article"  as  used  here- 
in is  any  article,  the  design  of  which  has 
been  eo^ted  from  the  protected  design, 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor:  Pro- 
videA.  htMDoter,  That  an  Illustration  or 
picture  of  a  protected  design  in  an  advertlse- 
ment.  book,  periodical,  newspaper,  i^oto- 
graph.  broadcast,  motion  picture,  or  similar 
medium  shall  not  be  deemed  to  l>e  an  in- 
fringing artlde.  An  article  is  not  an  in- 
fringing article  if  it  embodies,  in  cMnmon 
with  the  protected  design,  only  elements 
dcacrlbMl  in  subecctlons  (a)  through  (d)  of 
section  2. 

(e)  The  party  In  an  action  alleging  the 
vaUdlty  of  a  rei^tered  design  shall  have  the 
burden  of  aJBrmativcly  establishing  its 
originality  whenever  the  opposing  party  In- 
trodnoe*  an  earlier  work  which  is  Identical 
to  such  design,  or  so  similar  as  to  make  a 
prima  facie  showing  that  the  registered 
design  was  copied  from  such  work. 

AFTUCATION  FOR  RBGISnATION 

Sac.  ».  (a)  Protection  imder  this  Act  shall 
be  kMt  If  applleation  for  registeatlon  of  the 
Assign  Is  not  made  within  six  months  after 
tbe  date  on  which  the  design  was  first 
made  pobUe  as  provided  in  section  4(b). 

(b)  Application  for  registration  may  be 
■Mde  trf  the  proprietor  of  the  design, 
whether  the  author,  the  legal  representative 
of  a  fleeeased  atrthor  or  of  one  under  legal 
tneapaeity.  or  a  person  to  whom  the  property 
right  In  the  design  has  been  transferred. 

(e)  "me  application  for  registration  shall 
be  made  to  the  Administrator  and  shall 
state:  (1)  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author  of  the  design;  (2)  the  name  and  ad- 
drees  of  the  proprietor  if  dilferent  from  the 
author;  (3)  the  specific  name  of  the  article, 
indicating  its  utility:  (4)  the  date  when  the 
design  was  first  made  public  as  provided  in 
section  4(b);  and  (5)  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  the  Administra- 
tor. The  application  for  reglstraUon  may 
Indude  a  description  setting  forth  the  sa- 
lient features  of  the  design,  but  the  absence 
of  such  a  description  shall  not  prevent  regis- 
tration under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  application  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  under  oath  by  the  applicant 
or  his  duly  aiithorized  agent  or  representa- 
tive, setting  forth  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief:  (1)  the  design  is 
original  and  was  created  by  the  author 
named  in  the  application:  (2)  the  design 
has  not  previously  been  registered  on 
behalf  of  the  applicant  or  his  predecessor 
in  UUe:  (3)  the  dealgn  has  been  made  public 
as  provided  in  section  4(b):  and  (4)  the 
applicant  Is  the  person  entitled  to  protec- 


tion and  to  registration  under  thia  Act.  If 
the  design  has  been  made  public  iwith  the 
design  notice  prescribed  in  sectl(th  8,  the 
statement  shall  also  describe  the  Mact  form 
and  position  of  the  design  notice., 

(e)  Error  in  any  statement  or  Assertion 
as  to  the  utility  of  the  article  nanWd  in  the 
application,  the  design  of  which  is  fought  to 
be  registered,  shall  not  aifect  the  protection 
secTU-ed  luider  tills  Act. 

(f^i  Errors  in  omitting  a  joint  aJLithor  or 
in  naming  an  alleged  Joint  author  fhall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  regis tratioji.  or  the 
actual  ownership  or  the  protectiaji  of  the 
design:  Provided.  That  the  nam«|  of  one 
individual  who  was  in  fact  an  aiulhor  is 
stated  in  the  application.  Where  tlje  design 
was  made  for  hire  and  individual  authorship 
of  the  design  is  difficult  or  .mpo^lble  tu 
ascribe  and  tbe  application  so  stiites,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  employer  fbr  whom 
the  design  was  made  may  be  stated  instead 
of  that  of  the  individual  author. 

(g)  The  application  shall  be  accompanied 
by  two  copies  of  a  drawing  or  other  pictorial 
representation  of  the  useful  article  having 
one  ox  more  views  adequate  to  aftiow  the 
design,  in  a  prescribed  form  and  o^yle  suit- 
able tot  reproduction,  which  shall  bi  deemed 
a  part  of  the  application. 

(h)    Related  useful   articles  havltig  com- 
mon design  features  may  be  inclucMd  In  the 
same  application  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admlniaftrator. 
BXNErrr  or  EAauza  ra.iNc  datx  in  roK£icN 

COUMTHT  1 1 

Sac.  10.  An  application  for  registration  of 
a  des^n  filed  in  this  country  by  aapr  person 
who  has,  or  whose  legal  reprcseiMative  or 
predecessor  ch-  successor  in  title  h^s  previ- 
ously regularly  filed  an  appJlcatlon  for  reg- 
istration of  the  same  design  in  n  foreign 
country  which  affords  similar  privileges  in 
the  case  of  appttcatlons  filed  in  the  United 
States  OT  to  citlaens  of  the  Unit«|l  States 
ahall  have  the  same  effect  as  If  fllai|  in  this 
country  on  the  date  on  which  the  applica- 
tion was  first  filed  in  any  such  foreign 
country,  if  the  application  in  this  country 
Is  filed  within  six  months  from  the)  earliest 
date  on  which  any  such  foreign  8|k)llcatlon 
was  filed.  T 

OATHS    am)    ACKNOWLEDGMENtis 

Sac.  11.  Oaths  and  acknowledgis^nts  re- 
quired by  this  Act  may  be  made  l)e(rore  any 
penoo  In  the  United  States  authorized  by 
law  to  adnUnlster  oaths  or.  when  ni^e  In  a 
foreign  country,  before  any  diploUnatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States*  author- 
ised to  administer  oaths  or  before  atty  official 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  In  the  for- 
eign country  concerned  whose  authority  shall 
be  proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplopiatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  Stakes,  and 
shall  be  valid  if  they  comply  with  fhe  laws 
of  the  State  or  county  where  made,     i 

EXAMINATION     OF     APPLICATION     AND     issUE     OR 
REFUSAL  or  REGISTRATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion in  proper  form  as  provided  in  ipctlon  9. 
and  upon  payment  of  the  fee  provided  in 
section  15.  the  Administrator  shall  4ttermlne 
whether  or  not  the  application  relates  to  a 
design  which  on  its  face  appears  toi  be  sub- 
ject to  protecUon  imder  this  Act.  a)id  If  so. 
he  shaU  register  the  design  Registration 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  announced 
by  publication. 

(b)  If.  In  his  judgment,  the  application 
on  its  face  relates  to  a  design  whi^i  on  its 
face  U  not  subject  to  protection  uiKler  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  shall  send  the  ap- 
plicant a  notice  of  his  refusal  to  register  aiul 
the  groimds  therefor.  Within  thre«i  months 
from  the  date  the  notice  of  refusal  is  sent, 
the  ^}pUcant  may  request,  in  writing,  re- 
consideraUon  of  his  application.  Aftter  con- 
sideration ot  such  a  request,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  either  register  the  design  or  sand 


the  applicant  a  notice  of  his  final  refusal 
to  register. 

(c)  Any  person  who  believes  he  is  or  will 
be  danuiged  by  a  registration  under  this  Act 
may,  upon  payment  of  a  prescribed  fee,  apply 
to  the  Administrator  at  any  time  to  cancel 
any  registration  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
sign is  not  subject  to  protection  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  stating  the  reasons 
therefor.  Upon  receipt  of  an  application 
for  cancellation,  the  Administrator  shall  send 
the  proprietor  of  the  design,  as  shown  in 
the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Administrator, 
a  notice  of  said  application,  and  %***  pro- 
prietor shall  have  a  period  of  three  months 
from  the  date  such  notice  was  mailed  In 
which  to  present  arguments  in  support  of 
the  validity  of  the  registration.  It  shall  also 
be  within  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  establish,  by  regulation,  conditions 
under  which  the  opposing  parties  may  ap- 
pear and  be  heard  in  support  of  their  argu- 
ments. If,  after  the  periods  provided  for 
the  presentation  of  arguments  have  expired. 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant for  canceUatkm  has  estobllahed  that 
the  design  Is  not  subject  to  protection  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall  ordiM-  the 
registration  stricken  from  the  record.  Can- 
cellation \inder  this  subsection  shall  be  an- 
nounced by  publication,  and  iM>tlce  of  the 
Administrators  final  determination  with 
respect  to  any  application  for  cancellation 
shall  be  sent  to  the  applicant  and  to  the 
proprietor  of  record.  Remedy  against  such 
a  final  determination  may  be  had  by  means 
of  a  civil  action  against  the  Administrator 
in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Ck>Iumbia,  if  commenced  within 
such  time  after  such  decision,  not  leas  than 
sixty  days,  as  the  Administrator  appoints. 

(d)  When  a  design  has  been  registered 
under  this  section,  the  lack  of  utility  of  any 
article  In  which  it  has  been  embodied  shall 
be  no  defense  to  an  infringement  action  un- 
der section  20,  and  no  ground  for  cancella- 
tion under  subsection  (c)  of  thU  section  or 
luider  section  23. 

CEKTU'ICATK    OF    RXCIETIIAnOK 

Sec.  13.  Certificates  of  registration  shall  be 
Issued  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  seal  of  the  Office  of  the  Administra- 
tor and  shall  be  recorded  in  the  official 
records  of  that  Office.  The  certificate  shall 
state  the  name  of  the  useful  article,  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  initial  application,  the  date 
on  which  the  design  was  first  made  known 
as  provided  in  section  4(b)  or  any  earlier 
date  as  set  forth  in  section  5(b),  and  shall 
contain  a  reproduction  of  the  drawing  or 
other  plctorta:  representation  showing  the 
design.  Where  a  description  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  design  appears  in  the  appli- 
cation, this  description  shall  also  appear  In 
the  certificate.  A  renewal  certificate  shall 
contain  the  date  of  renewal  registration  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing.  A  certificate  of 
initial  or  renewal  registration  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  court  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  facts  stated  therein. 

PUBLICATION  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  INDEXES 

Sec  14.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish lists  and  indexes  of  registered  designs 
and  may  also  publish  the  drawings  or  other 
pictorial  represenutions  of  registered  designs 
for  sale  or  other  distribution. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  file  of  the  drawings  or  other  pic- 
torial representations  of  registered  designs, 
which  file  shall  be  available  for  use  by 
the  public  imder  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe. 
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Sec.  15.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Administrator  the  following  fees: 

( 1 )  On  filing  each  application  for  registra- 
tion or  for  renewal  of  registration  of  a  de- 
sign, $15. 

(2)  For  each  additional  related  article  in- 
cluded in  one  application.  |10. 


(3)  For  i«cording  assignments,  %3  for  the 
Urat  six  pa^s,  and  for  each  additional  two 
p  iges  or  le.'s,  $1. 

(4)  For  a  certificate  of  correction  of  an 
error  not  the  fault  of  the  Office,  $10. 

(5)  For  oertlflcatlon  of  copies  of  records, 
SI. 

(6)  For  (ancellatlon,  $15. 

(b(  The  Administrator  may  establish 
charges  for  materials  or  services  furnished  by 
the  Office,  not  specified  above,  reasonably 
rc'lrtted  to  the  cost  thereof. 

BXCCLATIONS 

Sec  16.  The  Administrator  may  establish 
rcpulations  not  Inconsistent  with  law  for  the 
:idralnlstratlon  of  this  Act. 

COPIES  OF  RECORDS 

arc.  17.  Upon  payment  of  the  prescribed 
fee.  any  {person  may  obtain  a  certified  copy 
of  any  official  record  of  the  Office  of  the  Ad- 
nuuistrator.  which  copy  shall  be  admissible 
in  evldenc-!  with  the  same  effect  as  the 
original. 

CORRECTION  or  ERRORS  IN  CERTIFICATES 

Sec  18.  The  Administrator  may  correct 
:tny  error  lu  a  registration  Incurred  tlirough 
the  fault  o:'  tbe  Office,  or,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  fee,  any  error  of  a  clerical  or 
typographical  natiuv  not  the  fault  of  the 
Office  occurring  In  good  faith,  by  a  certificate 
of  correction  under  seal.  Such  registration, 
together  wl:h  the  certificate,  shall  thereafter 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  same  had  been 
originally  l.'xued  in  such  corrected  form. 

TRANSFER   OF  OWNERSHIP 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  property  right  In  a  regis- 
tered design,  or  a  design  for  which  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  has  t)«en  or  may  be 
filed,  may  be  assigned,  granted,  or  mortgaged 
by  an  instiiunent  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
proprietor,  or  may  be  bequeathed  by  will. 

(b)  An  iicknowledgment  as  provided  In 
section  11  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  ol 
the  execution  of  an  assignment,  grant,  or 
conve3rance 

(c)  An  »88lgnment,  grant,  or  conveyance 
shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  pur- 
chaser or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion withojt  notice,  unless  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Office  of  tbe  Administrator  within 
three  months  from  Its  date  of  execution  or 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  subsequent  pur- 
chase or  mortgage. 

REMCDT    rOR    INFRINGEMENT 

Pre  20.  The  proprietor  of  a  design  regis- 
tered under  this  Act  shall  have  remedy  for 
infringement  by  civil  action  instituted  after 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  registration  of 
the  design. 

INJU.NCTION 

Sec  21.  The  several  courts  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  actions  under  this  Act  may  grant  in- 
junctions In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  eqtilty  to  prevent  Infringement,  including 
In  their  discretion,  prompt  relief  by  tempo- 
rury  restraining  orders  and  preliminary  in- 
junction. 

RECOVERY  J^JR   INFRINGEMENT.  AND  SO   FORTH 

Sec  22.  (a)  Upon  finding  for  the  claimant 
the  court  saall  award  him  damages  adequate 
to  compen»ite  for  the  infringement,  but  in 
no  event  loss  than  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  use  made  of  the  design  by  the  Infringer, 
and  the  cocts  of  the  action.  When  the  dam- 
ages are  net  found  by  a  Jury,  the  court  shall 
as.sess  them.  In  either  event  the  court  may 
Increase  the  damages  to  such  amount,  not 
exceeding  f.5,000  ch*  $1  per  copy,  whichever  is 
greater,  as  to  the  court  shall  appear  to  be 
just.  Such  sum  In  any  of  the  above  circum- 
stances shjili  constitute  compensation  and 
not  a  pennlty.  The  court  may  receive  ex- 
pert testimony  as  an  aid  to  the  determina- 
tion of  damages. 

(b)  No  recovery  under  paragraph  (a)  shall 
be    had    fcr    any    Infringement    committed 
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more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  filing  of 
the  complaint. 

(c)  The  court  may  award  reasonable  at- 
torney fees  to  the  prevailing  party. 

(d)  The  court  may  order  that  all  infring- 
ing articles,  and  any  plates,  molds,  patterns, 
models,  or  other  means  specifically  adapted- 
for  making  the  same  be  delivered  up  for  de- 
struction or  other  disposition  as  the  court 
may  direct. 

POWER  OF   COURT   OVER   REGISTRATION 

Sec.  23.  In  any  action  involving  a  regis- 
tered design  the  court  when  appropriate  may 
order  the  cancellation  of  the  registration. 
Any  such  order  shall  be  certified  by  the  court 
to  the  Administrator,  who  shall  make  appro- 
priate entry  upon  the  records  of  his  Office. 

LIABILITY    FOR    ACTION    ON    REGISTRATION 
FRAUDULENTLY    OBTAINED 

Sec.  24.  Any  person  who  shall  bring  an 
action  lor  infringement  knowing  that  regis- 
tration of  the  design  was  obtained  by  a  false 
or  fraudulent  representation  materially  af- 
fecting the  rights  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
liable  In  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  the  court  may  determine,  as  com- 
pensation to  the  defendant,  to  be  charged 
against  the  plaintiff  and  paid  to  the  defend- 
ant. In  addition  to  such  costs  Bi:d  attorney 
fees  of  the  defendant  as  may  be  assessed  by 
the  cjurt. 

PENALTY    FOR    FALSE    MARKING 

Sec.  25.  (ai  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  public,  marks  upon,  or  applies 
to,  or  uses  In  advertising  in  connection  with 
any  article  made,  used,  distributed,  or  sold 
by  him,  the  design  of  which  Is  not  protected 
under  this  Act,  a  design  notice  as  specified  In 
section  6  or  any  other  words  or  symbols  im- 
porting that  the  design  Is  protected  under 
this  Act.  knowing  that  tbe  design  is  not  so 
protected,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500 
for  every  such  offense. 

(b)  Any  p>erson  may  sue  for  the  penalty,  in 
which  event  one-half  shall  go  to  the  person 
suing  and  the  other  to  the  use  of  the  IJnlted 
States. 

PENALTY    FOR    FALSE    REPRESENTATION 

Sec.  28.  Whoever  knowingly  makes  a  false 
representation  materially  affecting  the  rights 
obtainable  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  or  preventing  registration  of  a 
design  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $500  and  not  more  than  $1,000,  and  any 
rights  or  privileges  he  may  have  in  the 
design  under  this  Act  shall  l>e  forfeited. 

RELATION    TO    COPYRIGHT    LAW 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  af- 
fect any  right  or  remedy  now  or  hereafter 
held  by  any  person  under  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  When  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculp- 
tural work  in  which  copyright  subsists  under 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  utilized 
in  an  original  ornamental  design  of  a  useful 
article,  by  the  cop>Tight  proprietor  or  under 
an  express  license  from  him.  the  design  shall 
be  eligible  lor  protection  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

RELATION    TO     PATENT    LAW 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  af- 
fect any  right  or  remedy  available  to  or  held 
by  any  person  under  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  Issuance  of  a  design  patent  for  an 
ornamental  design  under  said  title  35  shall 
terminate  any  protection  of  the  design  under 
this  Act. 

COMMON    LAW    AND    OTHER    RIGHTS    UNAFFECTED 

Sec.  29.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  annul 
or  limit  (1)  common  law  or  other  rights  or 
remedies,  if  any,  available  to  or  held  by  any 
person  with  respect  to  a  design  which  has 
not  been  made  public  as  provided  In  section 
4(b),  or  (2)  any  trademark  right  or  right 
to  be  protected  against  unfair  competition. 


AOM  INISTRATOa 

Sec.  30.  Tbe  Administrator  and  Office  of 
the  Administrator  referred  to  In  this  Act 
shall  be  such  officer  and  office  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate. 

SEVERABILITY   CLAUSE 

Sec.  31.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Act  or  the  application  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AMENDMENT     OF     COPYRIGHT     LAW 

Sec.  32.  Chapter  I  of  Utle  17,  United  States 
Ccxle,   is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

'J  33.  Ornamental  design  of  useful  article 
not  subject  to  deposit;  effect  of 
utilization  of  copyrighted  work  in 
design  of  useful  article 

"<a»  For  purpose  of  deposit  under  sec- 
tions 12  and  13  of  this  title,  the  Copyright 
Office  shall  In  no  case  be  required  to  accept 
for  deposit  a  useful  article  even  if  it  embod- 
ies a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptural  work, 
but  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  preclude 
dep>oslt  and  registration  of  pictorial,  graphic, 
or  sculptural  works  that  portray  useful  arti- 
cles or  that  are  intended  for  utilization  in 
the  designs  of  useful  articles. 

"(b)  When  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculp- 
tural work  in  wliich  copyright  subsists  under 
this  title  is  utilized  in  an  original  ornamen- 
tal design  of  a  useful  article,  by  the  copy- 
right proprietor  or  under  an  express  license 
from  him,  the  design  shall  be  eligible  for 
protection  under  the  provisions  of  the  Design 
Protection   Act   of   1962. 

■'(c)  Protection  under  this  title  of  a  work 
In  which  copyright  subsists  shall  terminate 
with  respect  to  Its  utilization  in  useful  ar- 
ticles whenever  the  copyright  proprietor  has 
obtained  registration  of  an  ornamental  de- 
sign of  a  useful  article  embodying  said  work 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Design  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1962.  Unless  and  until  the  copy- 
right proprietor  has  obtained  such  registra- 
tion, the  copyrighted  pictorial,  graphic,  or 
sculptural  work  shall  continue  in  all  re- 
spects to  be  covered  by  and  subject  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  copyright  subsist- 
ing under  this  title.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  create  any  additional 
rights  or  protection  under  this  title. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
any  right  c«'  remedy  held  by  any  person  under 
this  title  in  a  work  In  which  copyright  was 
subsisting  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Design 
Protection  Act  of  1962.  or  with  respect  to  any 
Utilization  of  a  copyrighted  work  other  than 
in  the  design  of  a  useful  article. 

•■(e)  A  'useful  article'  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  an  article  which  in  normal  use  has 
an  intrinsic  utilitarian  function  that  Is  not 
merely  to  portray  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
ticle or  to  convey  Information.  An  article 
which  Ls  ncamally  a  part  of  a  useful  article 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  useful  article." 

AMENDMENT  OF  OTHER  STATXTTES 

Sec.  33.  (a)  Subdivision  a (2)  of  section  70 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  July  1,  1808.  as 
amended  (11  VS.C.  110(a)).  is  amended  by 
inserting  "designs."  after  '■patent  rights," 
and  'design  registration,"  after  "application 
for  patent.". 

(b)  mtle  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  insertinp  "designs,"  after  "patents," 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  lS38(a) ; 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  design."  after  "patent" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  section  183A(a): 

(3)  by  inserting  "design,"  after  "copy- 
right," in  section  13S8(b)  : 

(4)  by  inserting  "and  registered  designs" 
after  "oopyrights"  in  section  1400;  and 

"(5)  by  revising  section  1496(a)  to  read 
as  follC'Ws : 

"(a)  Whenever  a  registered  design  or  In- 
vention is  used  or  manufactured  by  or  for 
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tht  United  SUtM  without  Ucente  or  the 
owner  thereof  or  l»wful  right  to  uae  or  man- 
ufacture the  atone,  the  owner'e  remedy  ahall 
be  by  action  agalntt  the  United  Stated  in 
th«  Court  of  Claims  for  the  recovery  of  his 
reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
use  and  manufacture. 

"FcNT  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  use 
or  manufacture  of  a  registered  design  or  an 
Invention  described  in  and  covered  by  a 
patent  of  the  United  States  by  a  contractor, 
a  subcontractor,  or  any  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  for  the  Oovernmeiit  and  with 
the  authorisation  or  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, shall  be  construed  as  use  or  manufac- 
ture for  the  United  States. 

"The  court  shall  not  award  compensation 
under  this  section  if  the  claim  is  based  on 
the  use  or  manufactvire  by  or  for  the  United 
States  of  any  article  owned,  leased,  used  by, 
or  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  July  1.  1918.  In  the  case  of  a  regis- 
tered design,  the  applicable  date  shall  be 
January  1,  1964. 

"A  Oovernment  employee  shall  have  the 
right  to  bring  suit  against  the  Oovernment 
under  this  section  except  where  he  was  in  a 
position  to  order,  influence,  or  Induce  use  of 
the  registered  design  or  Invention  by  the 
Government.  This  section  shall  not  confer 
a  right  of  action  on  any  registrant  or  patentee 
or  any  assignee  of  such  registrant  or  patentee 
with  respect  to  any  design  created  by  or 
invention  discovered  or  Invented  by  a  person 
while  in  the  employment  or  service  of  the 
United  States^  where  the  design  or  Invention 
was  related  to  the  official  functions  of  the 
employee.  In  cases  in  which  such  functions 
included  research  and  development,  or  in 
the  making  of  which  Government  time, 
miaterials,  or  facilities  were  used." 

TIME  OF  TAKING  EFFECT 

Sec.  34.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  its  enactment. 

NO  BETHO ACTIVE  EFFECT 

Sec.  35.  Protection  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  available  for  any  design  that  has  been 
made  public  as  provided  in  section  4(b)  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  36.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Design  Protection  Act  of  1962." 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  was  introduced 
by  me  for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge].  It  was 
the  subject  of  hearings  held  by  the  Pat- 
ent Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  3  days.  A  very  full 
record  was  made,  following  which,  as  is 
reflected  in  the  report  on  the  bill,  being 
Report  No.  1725,  certain  amendments 
were  suggested  and  agreed  to  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill — and  I  believe 
the  purpKJse  is  achieved  by  it — is  to  grant 
moderate  but  effective  protection  against 
the  copying  of  the  appearance  of  useful 
articles.  Certainly  the  need  for  this 
protection  was  well  established  by  the 
hearings  to  which  I  have  referred.  This 
confirmed  the  complaint  and  concern 
that  today  some  designs  are  potentially 
subject  to  protection  under  the  design 
patent  and  copyright  laws.  It  is  agreed, 
however,  by  those  who  have  worlced  in 
this  field  that  the  present  sources  of 
protection  leave  a  gap  which  can  be 
properly  filled  by  S.  1884.  This  was  the 
position  taken,  among  others,  by  the  Pat- 


ent Office  and  the  Copyright  Offlfle .  The 
reason  that  we  find  these  gaps  prevailing 
now  from  the  nature  of  existing  rcQulre- 
ments  with  respect  to  patents,  design 
patents,  and  copyrights. 

For  a  design  to  be  patented  it  tnust  be 
proved  that  the  presentation  tS  novel: 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  est(iblishcd 
that  it  is  something  that  the  w«>ild  has 
never  seeii.  Second,  it  mvist  show  "in- 
vention"; that  is,  it  cannot  be  obviou.s 
in  the  field.  Parenthetically  it)  should 
be  noted  that  this  is  a  standard  which  i.s 
both  too  high  and  too  subjective  for 
most  valuable  "appearance"  deaijins. 

It  is  also  required,  in  seeking  (i  dcsiMii 
patent  protection  that  a  search  be  made 
by  the  Patent  Office  for  novelty.  Thi.s 
can  take  months,  during  whith  time 
there  is  no  protection. 

Lastly,  among  the  principal  lijasons  is 
that  this  involves  expenses  whioji  can  be 
prohibitive  to  a  designer  or  manufac- 
turer who  must  protect  all  de$igns  in 
production,  because  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  any  designer  or  manufacttirer  will 
always  be  able  to  predict  whic^  of  the 
designs  in  production  or  development 
will  appeal  to  the  public. 

It  appears  that  design  patent$  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain.  Often  they 
are  too  slow  and  too  expensive  to  obtain 
When  the  question  is  presented  in  court 
with  respect  to  whether  there  is  novelty 
and  whether  there  is  invention,  the  en- 
forcement problem  is  a  serious  one. 

So  far  as  copyrights  are  cor«Jerned.  I 
believe  it  is  generally  true  that  tjhese  are 
easier  to  obtain  than  patents.  Jlowever. 
in  this  area,  too,  there  are  drawbacks. 

First,  at  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment, the  copyright  law  protects  only 
those  designs  which  can  be  separately 
identified  as  "works  of  art '  and  excludes 
many  esthetically  superior  designs  of 
useful  articles. 

The  second  limitation  or  dirawback 
results  from  the  formal  requirejnents  of 
the  copyright  law.  For  example,  the 
notice  provisions  create  inniimerable 
problems,  and  protection  ordinarily  is 
not  lost  even  if  there  has  beent^o  regis- 
tration in  the  copyright  office. 

The  third  effect  which  has  been  cited 
as  a  limitation  is  the  sweeping  inclusive 
protection  that  the  copyright  is  given 
when  it  is  obtained.  Ordinaiy  copy- 
right protection  is  too  broad  in  scope. 
An  innocent  nonmanufacturing  retail 
vendor  can  be  held  liable  for  Copyright 
infringement. 

The  last,  of  course,  is  the  jjact  that 
56  years'  protection  is  much  too  long 
for  designs  froni   all  points  of  view. 

Thus,  the  copyright  law  coveits  a  small 
and  somewhat  uncertain  area  <)f  indus- 
trial design,  and  it  covers  even  (this  lim- 
ited area  in  a  fashion  not  suited  to  the 
needs  of  this  type  of  design. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  this  experience, 
which  had  developed  over  a  period  of 
years,  that  S.  1884  was  introduced.  It  is 
to  resolve  in  part  some  of  these  problems 
that  we  now  recommend  the  adoption 
of  S.  1884. 

Very  briefly,  as  will  be  seen  in  detail 
from  a  reading  of  the  report,  thp  bill  un- 


derukes  to  protect  the  ornamental  de- 
sign of  a  useful  article,  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

A  design  can  be  protected  If  Its  au- 
tlior  created  it;  that  is,  if  the  design 
is  one  which  has  not  been  copied  from 
someone  else's  work  or  fi-om  a  design  in 
the  public  domain.  That  designer  can 
obtain  protection  under  this  bill.  It  Is 
not  required  that  this  design  meet  any 
le^t  of  novelty  or  inventiveness,  and  It 
IS  provided  that  there  must  be  an  ele- 
ment of  creativity  apparent.  However. 
any  design  that  is  staple  or  commonly 
known  and  which  lacks  a  minimum  of 
creativity  would  not  be  eligible  for  the 
protection  provided  by  the  bill. 

The  original  designer,  under  the  bill. 
IS  pi'otected  only  against  unauthorized 
copying  of  the  substance  of  his  protected 
design.  For  example,  if  the  author  of  a 
similar  design  proves  that  he  created  it 
independently,  rather  than  through 
copying,  no  infringement  has  taken 
place. 

The  question  can  be  asked,  what  about 
the  duration  of  the  protection  that  is  af- 
forded by  the  bill?  The  bill  provides  for 
a  5-year  period,  with  an  optional  .second 
5 -year  tenn. 

Protection  begins  upon  the  public  ex- 
hibition or  sale  or  offering  of  an  article 
embodying  the  design.  At  this  point  it 
IS  said  that  the  design  is  made  known. 

It  is  required  that  a  claim  to  protection 
must  be  registered  in  a  Government  of- 
fice within  6  months  after  the  design  is 
made.  There  is  no  requirement  of  a 
.search  or  comparison  with  earlier  de- 
sigas.  but  a  proper  party  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  petition  the  Administrator 
for  the  cancellation  or  registration  of  a 
design  not  subject  to  protection. 

A  provision  is  included  in  the  bill  with 
respect  to  notice  of  infringement,  and 
the  remedies  are  spelled  out. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  portions  of  the  commit- 
tee report  which  I  have  designated,  and 
which  explain  in  further  detail  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  or  Legislation 

An  .analysis  of  the  provisions  ot  S.  1884 
follows: 

Section  1(a)  provides  that  the  avithor  of 
an  original  ornamenlal  design  of  a  useful 
article  may  secure  the  protection  provided 
by  this  bill  upon  complying  with  certain 
provisions.  Section  Kb)  defines  the  terms 
Useful  article."  'design  of  a  useful  article." 
i>rnamental."  and  "original." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  specifies  that  protec- 
uon  under  this  bill  shall  not  be  available  for 
a  design  that  Is  not  original;  staple  or  com- 
monplace: different  from  a  design  that  is 
staple  or  commonplace  only  in  insignificant 
details;  or  dictated  solely  by  a  utilitarian 
function  of  the  article  that  embodies  it. 

Section  3  provides  that  protection  for  a 
design  shall  be  available  notwithstanding 
the  employment  in  the  design  of  subject 
matter  excluded  from  protection  under  sec- 
tion 2  if  the  design  Is  a  substantial  revision, 
adaptation,  or  rearrangement  of  said  subject 
matter  provided  that  such  protection  shall 
be  available  to  a  design  employing  subject 


mat  lor  protected  under  titles  17  or  3S  of  the 
t'nilcd  State:*  Code  or  under  this  lenlsUtlon 
i.uty  If  tuch  protected  eubject  mstter  U  em* 
ployed  with  the  conaent  of  the  proprietor 
thereof.  It  la  futher  provided  that  «uch 
protection  sball  be  independent  of  »ny 
^\lbsisting  protection  in  subject  matter  em- 
ployed In  thi!  design,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
Nirued  as  securing  any  right  to  subject  mat- 
irr  excluded  from  protection  or  as  extending 
.iDV  siibslstlriR  protection. 

Section  4<a)  provides  that  the  protection 
provided  for  a  design  aliall  conrmience  upon 
Uio  dnte  when  the  design  U  first  made  pub- 
lu-  11  is  provided  In  section  4(b)  thnt  a 
iii'slgii  Is  first  made  public  when  nn  article 
( inb<->dylnf  the  design  Is  anjnwhere  publicly 
exhibited,  publicly  distributed,  or  offered  for 
t.,\\e  to  the  public. 

Section  6(a)  provides  that  the  protection 
prr>\  ided  for  a  design  by  this  legislation  shall 
(  intinue  for  a  term  of  S  yean  from  the  date 
(T  the  commencement  of  protection  but  If 
un  application  for  renewal  U  received  dur- 
i:ig  the  year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
5-year  term,  the  protection  shall  be  extended 
i  V  an  additional  period  of  6  years  from  the 
(lite  of  expiration  of  the  first  5  years.  It  Is 
])rovlded  In  eectlon  5(b)  that  when  the  de- 
sign  notice  actuaUy  applied  shoe's  a  date 
earlier  than  the  date  of  commencement  of 
protection,  prot«ction  shall  terminate  as 
t  hi  ugh  the  term  bad  commenced  at  the  ear- 
lier date. 

Section  5(c)  declares  that  where  the  dis- 
tiT^cuishing  elements  of  a  design  are  not 
substantially  the  same  form  in  a  number  of 
useful  articles,  the  design  sliaU  be  protected 
;ts  to  all  such  articles  when  protected  as  to 
ine  of  them,  but  no  more  than  one  regis- 
tration will  be  required. 

Section  6(a)  provides  thnt  whenever  any 
design  for  which  protection  is  sought  Is  made 
)>ublic,  the  proprietor  shaU  mark  It  or  have 
K  marked  with  a  design  notice  consisting 
of  the  three  specified  elements. 

Section  6(b)  requires  that  the  notice  shall 
be  so  located  as  to  give  reasonable  notice 
of  design  protection  while  the  useful  article 
embodying  the  design  is  passing  through  its 
r.ormal  channels  of  conunerce. 

Section  6(c)  specifies  that  the  removal. 
ciostructlon.  or  obliteration  by  others  of  the 
des.gn  notice  shall  not  affect  protection  un- 
lier  this  bill  when  the  proprietor  of  a  design 
li.as  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  7  declares  that  the  omission  of  the 
notice  prescribed  In  section  6  shall  not  cause 
loss  of  the  protection  or  preventive  recovery 
fwr  inTringement  agalnat  persons  who,  after 
written  notice  of  the  design  protection,  bc- 
ti:is  an  undertaking  leading  to  Infringement. 
H  jwcvcr,  such  omission  shall  prevent  re- 
covery aealnst  a  person  who  began  an  under- 
taking lc-\dlng  to  Infringement  before  receiv- 
ing notice,  and  no  Injunction  shall  t>e  issued 
unless  the  proprietor  of  the  design  shall  re- 
iriiiHirse  for  any  reasonable  expenditure  or 
obligation  in  connection  with  undertakings 
i:.vurred  before  written  notice  of  design  pro- 
tection. 

Section  8(a)  provides  that  it  shall  be  In- 
fnnj^ement  of  a  design  for  any  person  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  a  design 
to  Hiuke.  have  made,  or  import,  for  sale  or 
for  use  In  trade,  any  Infringing  article  or  sell 
IT  distribute  for  sale  or  for  use  in  trade  any 
.-uch  infringing  article.  It  Is  provided  that 
a  seller  or  distributor  of  any  article  who  did 
not  make  or  Import  the  same  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  infringer  only  If  he  Induced  or  acted 
in  collusion  with  a  manufacturer  to  make  or 
.111  importer  to  Import  such  aJllcle  or  If  he 
refuses  or  falls  to  make  a  prompt  disclosure 
'  :  his  source  of  such  article,  and  he  oidera  or 
reorders  such  article  after  having  received 
a  personal  written  notice  of  the  protection 
subsisting  in  the  desl^ 


Section  8(b)  provides  that  It  shall  not  be 
Infringement  to  make,  liave  made,  Import, 
soil,  or  distribute  any  article  embotfylnc  a 
design  created  without  knowledf*  of,  and 
copying  from,  a  protected  detlgn. 

Section  8(c  j  specifies  that  a  person  who  In- 
corporates Into  his  own  product  of  manu- 
facture nn  Infringing  article  acquired  from 
others  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  or 
who,  without  knowletig*  of  the  protected  de- 
sign, makes  or  processes  nn  Infringing  article 
lor  the  account  of  another  per»<->n  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  lnfring«r  except  under  the  condi- 
Uons  set  forth  In  this  section. 

Section  8(d)  defines  what  constitutes  r.u 
'ln(rlngli\g  article." 

Section  8(e)  requires  thnt  the  party  In 
nn  action  alleging  the  validity  of  n  regintered 
design  shall  have  the  bvirden  of  afQrmatlvely 
establishing  Its  originality  whene\Tr  tlie 
cppasing  party  Introduces  sn  earlier  work 
uhlch  Is  identical  to  such  design  or  ho 
Eicnllar  as  to  make  a  prima  facie  showing 
that  the  registered  design  was  copied  from 
such   work. 

Section  e  provides  that  protection  shall  be 
lost  if  application  for  registration  of  the 
design  Is  not  made  within  6  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  design  was  first  made 
public. 

Section  B(b)  specifies  those  persons  who 
qualify  to  make  appUcation  for  registration. 

Section  fl(c)  requires  that  the  application 
fur  registration  shall  be  made  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  states  the  matters  which 
shall   be  Included  In   the  application. 

Section  9(d)  requires  that  the  application 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  under 
oath  and  sets  forth  the  matter  that  must  be 
£worn  to  by  the  applicant. 

Section  8(e)  guarantees  that  error  in  any 
statement  or  assertion  as  to  the  utUlty  of 
the  article  shall  not  affect  protection  under 
the  act. 

Section  9(f)  provides  tliat  errors  in  omit- 
ting a  Joint  author  or  In  naming  an  alleged 
joint  author  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of 
the  registration,  or  the  acttiai  ownership  for 
the  protection  of  the  design,  provided  that 
the  name  of  one  individual  who  was  in  fact 
an  author  Is  stated  In  the  application. 

Section  9(g)  provides  that  the  application 
shall  be  accompanied  by  two  copies  of  a 
drawing  or  other  pictorial  representation  of 
the  useful  article. 

Section  9(h)  permits  related  articles 
having  common  design  fleatures  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  application  under  pre- 
scribed conditions. 

Section  10  provides  that  an  application 
for  registration  of  a  design  In  this  country 
by  a  person  who  has  previously  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  registration  of  the  same  de- 
sign in  a  foreign  coimtry  which  affords 
similar  privileges  to  U.S.  citizens,  shaU  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  filed  In  this  country  on 
the  date  on  which  the  application  was  first 
filed  in  any  such  foreign  country,  if  the  ap- 
plication in  this  country  Is  filed  within  6 
months  from  the  earliest  date  on  which  any 
such  foreign  application   was  filed. 

Section  11  prescribes  the  procedures  for 
the  administering  of  the  oaths  and  acknowl- 
edgments required  by  this  act. 

Section  12(a)  provides  that  upon  the  filing 
of  an  appUactlon  and  UF>on  payment  of  the 
fee.  the  Administrator  shall  determme 
whether  or  not  the  application  relates  to  a 
design  which,  on  Its  face,  appears  to  be  sub- 
ject to  protection  and  If  so,  shall  register 
the  design.  It  Is  further  provided  In  sec- 
tion 12(b)  that  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  appUcation  on  its  face 
relates  to  a  design  which  la  not  subject  to 
protection,  the  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  applicant,  who  shall  have  8  months  In 
wlilch  to  request  reconsideration  of  hla  ap- 


plication. After  consideration  ot  tuch  a  re- 
queet.  the  Administrator  thall  tlth«r  reffteter 
the  design  or  aend  the  applicant  a  notice 
of  final  i-efueal  to  regtater. 

Section  13 (r)  provide*  that  any  p«raon  who 
believes  he  is  or  may  be  damaged  by  a  refla- 
tratlon  may.  upon  payment  of  a  fee,  apply 
to  the  Administrator  at  any  time  to  oaaeel 
any  registration  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
f^tgn  U  not  subject  to  protection.  ThU  mc> 
tum  further  provide*  for  the  procedure*  to 
be  followed  in  such  cancellation  proceeding*. 
Section  12(d)  provides  thnt  when  a  design 
has  been  registered,  the  lack  of  uUUty  of  any 
article  In  which  it  ha*  been  emlXKUad  ahall 
be  no  defense  to  an  Infringement  action  and 
no  ground  for  cancellation. 

Section  13  auUiorliie*  the  Issuance  of  cer- 
tlAcate*  of  reglstrstlon  and  provides  for  the 
contents  thereof. 

Section  14(a)  Instructs  the  Administrator 
to  publish  llsu  and  indexes  of  registered 
designs  and  authorise*  him  to  publish  the 
drawings  or  other  pictorial  representations 
of  registered  designs. 

Section  14(b)  Instructs  the  AdminLstrator 
to  establish  and  malntalntaln  a  file  of  the 
drawings  or  other  pictorial  representations 
of  registered  designs. 

Section  15  (a  >  specifies  the  fees  which  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Administrator. 

Section  15(b)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  establish  charges  for  materials  or  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Office. 

Section  16  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
establish  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  this  legislation. 

Section  17  provides  for  the  obtaining  of 
certified  copies  of  official  records  of  the  Office 
cf  the  Administrator. 

Section  18  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  correct  errors  In  registration  Incurred 
through  the  fault  of  the  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Section  19(a)  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
ownership  of  the  property  right  In  a  regis- 
tered design  or  a  design  for  which  an  ai^U- 
catlon  for  registration  has  been  or  may  be 
filed. 

Section  19(b)  specifies  that  an  acknowl- 
edgement, as  provided  In  section  11,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  execution  of  an 
assignment,  grant,  or  conveyance. 

Section  19(c)  provides  than  an  assign- 
ment, grant,  or  conveyance  shall  be  void  as 
against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mort- 
gagee for  a  valuable  consideration  without 
notice,  unless  It  Is  recorded  In  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator  within  3  months  from  Its 
date  of  execution  or  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  subsequent  purchase  or  mortgage. 

Section  20  pro\'ldes  for  civil  actions  for 
infringement  of  a  registered  design. 

Section  21  authorizes  the  granting  of  in- 
junctions for  the  prevention  of  infringe- 
ments. 

Section  22(a)  provides  that  the  coxirt. 
upon  finding  for  the  claimant,  shall  award 
damages  adequate  to  compensate  for  the  ln< 
frlngeraent,  but  in  no  event  less  than  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  use  made  of  the  de- 
sign by  the  Infringer,  and  the  costs  of  the 
action.  It  Is  further  provided  that  the  court 
may  Increase  the  damages  to  such  amount, 
not  exceeding  $5,000  or  $1  per  copy,  which- 
ever is  greater,  as  to  the  court  shall  appear 
to  be  Jtist. 

Section  22(b)  excludes  recovery  from  any 
infringement  committed  more  than  3  years 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

Section  22(c)  permlto  the  court  to  award 
reasonable  attorney  fees. 

Section  22(d)  authorizes  the  court  to 
order  the  destruction  or  other  disposition  of 
all  infringing  articles  and  devices  employed 
In  the  nuiklng  of  the  same. 

Section  23  authorizes  the  cotirt  to  order 
a  cancellation  of  a  registration. 
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Section  24  provides  a  penalty  for  any  per- 
son bringing  an  action  for  Infringement 
knowing  that  registration  of  tbe  design  was 
obtained  by  a  false  representation. 

Section  25(a)  provides  a  penalty  for  the 
false  marking  of  a  design  which  is  not  pro- 
tected under  this  legislation. 

Section  25(b)  specifies  as  to  who  shall  have 
a  right  of  action  to  sue  for  the  penalty. 

Section  26  provides  a  penalty  for  whoever 
knowingly  makes  a  false  representation  ma- 
terially affecting  rights  obtainable  under  this 
legislation. 

Section  27(a)  makes  clear  that  nothing  in 
this  legislation  shall  affect  any  right  or 
remedy  now  or  hereafter  held  by  any  person 
xmder  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  27(b)  specifies  that  when  a  work 
m  which  copyright  subsists  under  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  utilized  In  an 
original  ornamental  design  of  a  useful  article, 
the  design  shall  be  eligible  for  protection 
under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Section  28(a)  provides  that  nothing  in  this 
legislation  shall  affect  any  right  or  remedy 
available  to  any  person  under  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Section  28(b)  provides  that  the  Issuance 
of  a  design  patent  for  an  ornamental  design 
under  title  35  shall  terminate  any  protec- 
tion of  the  design  under  this  legislation. 

Section  29  specifies  that  nothing  In  this 
legislation  shall  restrict  (1)  common  law  or 
other  rights  or  remedies  available  with  re- 
spect to  a  design  which  has  not  been  made 
public  as  provided  in  section  4(b)  .or  (2)  any 
trademark  right  or  right  to  be  protected 
against  unfair  competition. 

Section  30  provides  that  the  Administrator 
and  Office  of  the  Administrator  shall  be 
such  officer  and  office  as  the  President  may 
designate. 

Section  31  guarantees  that  if  any  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  legislation  or  application  shall  not  be 
affected. 

Section  32  provides  that  chapter  I  of  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  a  .section  33  pertaining  to  the  "orna- 
mental design  of  useful  article  not  subject 
to  deposit;  effect  of  utilization  of  copyrighted 
work  In  design  of  useful  article." 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  the 
Copyright  Office  shall  In  no  case  be  required 
to  accept  for  deposit  a  useful  article  even 
If  it  embodies  a  pictorial,  graphic  or  sculp- 
tural work,  but  it  is  further  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  precUide 
deposit  and  registration  of  such  works  that 
portray  useful  articles  or  that  are  intended 
for  utilization  In  the  designs  of  useful  arti- 
cles. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  when  a 
work  in  which  copyright  subsists  under  this 
title   is   utilized   In   an   original   ornamental 
design  of  a  useful  article,  the  design  shall  be 
eligible  for  protection  under  this  legislation. 
Subsection    (c)    provides    that   protection 
under  this  title  of  a  work  in  which  copyright 
subsists  would  terminate  with  respect  to  the 
design  of  a  useful  article  in  which  the  work 
has   been  utilized   whenever   the   copyright 
proprietor   has   obtained   registration  of   an 
ornamental   design   of   a  useful   article   em- 
bodying such  works  under  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation.     It  is  further  provided  that 
unless  and  until  the  copyright  proprietor  has 
obtained  such  registration,  the  copyrighted 
work  shall  continue  in  all  respects  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  protection  afforded  by  the  copy- 
right subsisting  under  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  affect  any  right  or 
remedy  held  by  soiy  person  under  this  title 
In  a  work  In  which  copyright  was  subsisting 


on  the  effective  date  of  this  leglslallon,  or 
with  respect  to  any  utilization  of  A  copy- 
righted work  other  than  in  the  desl$n  of  a 
viseful  article.  , 

Subsection  (e)  would  define  useful 
article"  as  used  in  this  section. 

Section  33  makes  minor  amendmfnts  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  July  1.  1898  d J  U.S. C. 
110(a));  and  title  28  of  the  Unitedl  States 
Code. 

Section  34  specifies  that  this  legjislation 
shall  take  effect  1  year  after  its  enacMi^ent. 

Section  35  provides  that  this  legjislutlon 
shall  have  no  retroactive  effect. 

Section  36  states  that  this  legislatikni  m  ly 
be  cited  as  the  Design  Protection  Act  of  1962. 


Mr.  HART.  Madam  President^.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cooiimittee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bijoc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Without  objection,  the  cottimittee 
amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  what 
we  are  talking  about  relates  to  the  de- 
sign of  a  decorative  lamp  batje.  We 
are  talking  about  the  design  c4  furni- 
ture. We  are  talking  about  that  great 
variety  of  men  and  women  wKio  con- 
tribute beauty  to  useful  articles. 

I  think  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  Con- 
gress, as  it  was  the  sentiment  of  our 
predecessors,  that  when  a  persoaj  can  es- 
tablish that  it  was  his  mind,  hfis  time, 
and  his  talent  which  produced  the  arti- 
cle, that  man  or  woman  is  entitled  to  a 
measure  of  protection.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  committee  that  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  substantially  advance  the  interests 
of  the  designers  of  this  country-.  It  sure- 
ly is  a  safeguard  for  the  operfition  of 
smaller  entrepreneurs  and,  in  oijir  judg- 
ment, represents  a  significant  advance  in 
developing  further  patent  and  trade- 
mark protections  in  the  United  States. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I 
hope  the  bill  will  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  eiigitossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1884)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readinp.  Jead  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


between  the  people  of  that  nation  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  privileged,  while  acting  in  the 
absence  of  the  majority  leader,  to  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  I  know  it  will 
be  happily  given  by  every  Member  of 
the  Senate— that  the  Senate  immediately 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  347. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Chair  lavs  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from    the    Hou.se    of    Representatives. 
w  hich  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Hcsolii-d  by  the  House  of  Repre-ientatiKfi 
tthc   Senate   concurrtiig) ,   That   the   thanks 
and    appreciation    of   the    Congress   and    the 
.'Vnieriran  people  are  hereby  tendered  to  Gen- 
eral   of    the    Army    Douglas    MacArthur,    In 
recdgnitiun   of   his   outstanding   devotion   to 
the  Ameiican  people,  his  brilliant  leadership 
during  and  foilowing  World  War  II,  and  ti»e 
unsurpas.sed    affection    held    for   him   by   the 
people    of    the    Republic   of   the   Philippines 
which  hiw  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  friend.shlp  between  the  jjeople  of  that 
nation  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  347"  was 
con.sidered  and  agreed  to. 
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THE  THANKS  OF  CONGRESS  TO 

GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY  DOUGLAS 

MacARTHUR 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  president, 
on  July  20,  the  House  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  347.  The  con- 
current resolution  is  for  the  purpose 
of  tendering  the  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Americtin  people 
to  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
devotion  to  the  American  people. 

The  resolution  compliments  General 
MacArthur  for  his  brilliant  leadership 
during  and  following  World  War  II. 

The  resolution  comments  upoM  the  un- 
svupassed  affection  held  for  General 
MacArthur  by  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  which  hafi  done  so 
much  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship 


ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    DODD    AT 
GOVERNORS'      CONFERENCE      ON 

EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDOM 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very 
excellent  and  inspiring  speech  delivered 
by  our  colleague,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  at  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference on  Education  for  Freedom  held 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  on  July  18.  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut relate  to  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
.'vo  that  they  will  survive  and  triumph 
in  the  battle  in  w,hich  we  are  today  en- 
uaL'cd  against  the  Communist  forces  of 
tyranny  and  oppres.sion. 

Senator  Dodd  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected, knowledsieable,  and  outstand- 
ing authorities  on  this  subject.  He 
continually  renders  invaluable  public 
service  in  keeping  the  American  people 
and  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  alert  to 
the  dangers  of  atheistic  communism. 

I  hi-;hly  commend  the  reading  of  Sen- 
ator DoPDs  remarks  to  every  Member 
of  Congress. 

There  beinii  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senatoe  Thomas  J.  EKddd 
Governor  Bryant,  distinguished  guests,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  at  this  pioneer- 
ing conference  on  what  may  very  well  be  the 
most  critical  problem  that  confronts  our 
society — the  problem  of  how  we  can  educate 
our  young  p>eople  so  that  our  Nation  will 
survive  and  triumph  in  the  mortal  struggle 
with  world  communlBm. 

I  have  said  that  this  Is  a  pioneering  con- 
ference.   But  the  movement  which  this  con- 


ference represents  ifl  now  sweeping  irreslsti- 
b)y  across  the  Nation.  Among  veterans' 
groups  and  trade  unions  and  service  or- 
ganizations, among  business  leaden  and 
community  leaders  and  religious  leaders, 
there  Is  a  growing  awareness  that  our  edu- 
cational system  has  somehow  failed  to  Im- 
part to  our  young  jjeople  an  understanding 
oi  the  nature  of  communism,  of  the  meaning 
of  freedom  and  the  significance  of  the  Amer- 
ican heritage. 

The  evidence  of  this  failure  is  apparent  in 
i!ie  long  list  of  defeats  we  have  suffered  at 
the  hand  of  International  communism  since 
the  close  of  World  War  IT. 

It  is  evident  In  the  confused  and  divided 
slate  of  American  public  opinion  on  issues 
that  call  Imperatively  for  comprehension 
and  courage  and  unity. 

It  is  evident  in  the  continued  successes 
achieved  by  the  Communist  practitioners  oi 
p.sychologlcal  warfare.  In  the  ease  with  which 
they  bemuse  and  bewilder  us,  rob  us  of  our 
J\id6jment  and  of  our  ability  to  react  to  their 
aggressions. 

It  is  evident  In  the  weakening  of  the  fabric 
of  family  life  and  social  discipline.  In  the 
appalling  increases  In  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  In  the  ever-Increasing  em- 
ph.isi.s  on  material  comforts  as  the  prime  goal 
in  life 

But  the  Inadequacy  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem for  the  world  of  today  was  never  more 
apparent  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war — our  only  major  military  en- 
gai^pment  with  the  forces  of  world  cumnui- 
ni.'.m 

ITie  story  of  the  7.000  young  Americans 
who  became  prisoners  of  war  In  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  is  one  that  cannot  be 
told  without  a  deep  sense  of  shame.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  POW's  suc- 
cumbed to  Communist  pressures  and  be- 
came collaborators  In  one  degree  or  another 
So  general  were  the  phenomena  of  defeatism 
and  'glve-up-ltls."  that  we  cannot  write 
them  off  to  Individual  weakness.  The  fault 
lay  not  with  the  individual,  but  with  our 
si'Clety. 

A  survey  conducted  by  George  Washington 
University  in  collaboration  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  should  cause  all  of  us  to 
d :)  some  soul  searching. 

According  to  this  survey  70  percent  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  In  Korea  coUatxirated  in 
some  significant  degree  with  the  Commu- 
nlst.s:  39  percent  signed  fraudulent  Commu- 
nist i>etltions;  34  percent  showed  no  concern 
tiver  the  Illness  or  suffering  or  the  fate  of 
felKiw  prisoners,  and  only  13  percent  showed 
any  considerable  concern;  22  percent  made 
tape  recordings  which  were  used  for  Red 
pr<jpaganda  around  the  world:  15  percent  be- 
came full-time  propagandists  for  the  Com- 
munists; 10  percent  of  our  men  became  in- 
formers; 21  Americans  refused  repatriation: 
and.  of  the  4.000  who  came  back.  It  wsis  later 
di.scovered  that  some  75  had  agreed  to  serve 
as  Communist  agents. 

The  report  stated  that  one  out  of  every 
.'■ix  Americans  had  collaborated  with  the 
enemy  In  a  manner  so  shameful  that  gen- 
eral court-martial  was  recommended.  Only 
a  handful  were  ever  brought  before  military 
courts  because  of  the  obvious  p>olltlcal  reper- 
cusj.if)ns  that  a  mass  court-martial  would 
have  had. 

The  American  POW's  who  succumbed  did 
n<.t  succumb  because  of  physical  torture. 
While  the  physical  treatment  was  far  from 
g'XKi,  American  POW's  In  previous  wars  have 
survived  and  triumphed  over  much  harsher 
treatment.  And  while  things  were  made 
tough  for  those  American  POW's  who  re- 
sisted Indoctrination,  they  were  not  made 
unbearable.  The  reslstera  got  the  poorest 
food,  tbe  hardest  work,   the. worst  medical 


care,  the  most  abuse.    They  were  separated 
from  the  other  prisoners.    But  that  was  all. 

It  Is  an  interesting  conunentary  that,  while 
the  resisters,  on  their  release,  were  in  some- 
what poorer  physical  condition  than  the 
collaborators  who  had  received  preferred 
treatment,  the  resisters  were  In  far  better 
condition  mentally  and  emotionally. 

The  Communists  are  not  irresistible.  They 
do  not  have  magic  powers.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  the  many  Americans  who  did  re- 
sist—and resisted  successfully  until  the  end 
It  was  demonstrated  even  more  dramatically 
by  the  f.'^ct  that,  of  several  hundred  Turkish 
soldiers  who  became  prisoners  of  war  in 
Korea,  not  a  single  one  collaborated  with  the 
enemy. 

Wiiy  then  did  so  many  yo\ing  Americans 
ffuccumb  to  Communist  pressures?  Or.  to 
put  the  question  more  accurately,  why  did 
the  Communists  find  it  so  easy  to  break  so 
many  American  POWs  -to  twist  their  minds 
and  crush  their  spirits? 

If  these  Americans  in  captivity  abandoned 
their  American  heritage  readily.  It  was  be- 
cause they  never  really  understood  its  mean- 
ing. 

If  they  collaborated  with  the  Conununists, 
It  was  because  they  had  never  been  taught 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  commu- 
nism: they  had  not  been  prepared  to  endure 
the  systematic  assault  of  Communist  tech- 
nicians on  the  human  mind. 

If  they  took  orders  from  the  Communists 
more  readily  than  other  POWs,  it  was  be- 
cause the  slackening  discipline  of  our  society 
h's  inevitably  produced  a  slackening  disci- 
pline within  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  techniques  used  by  the  Communists 
In  breaking  the  spirits  of  ovir  POW's  were 
simple  enough. 

There  were  indoctrination  lectures,  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  periods. 

There  were  voluntary  athletics — preceded 
by  compulsory  partiplcatlon  in  a  Commvj- 
nlst  propaganda  parade. 

Our  men  were  encouraged  to  Inform  on 
each  other  about  little  things  like  stealing 
turnips.  And  the  act  of  informing  was 
made  easy  because  the  informer  was  always 
rewarded,  while  his  victim  received  no  pun- 
ishment more  severe  than  a  lecture  concern- 
ing his  "antisocial  activities." 

Family  ties  were  weakened  through  the 
censorship  of  mall.  Mail  was  censored  so 
that  the  good  news  and  the  warm  affection- 
ate letters  from  home  did  not  get  through. 
What  got  through  was  the  bad  news — the 
divorce  notices,  letters  from  bill  collectors, 
letters  of  complaint,  letters  reporting  on 
family  illnesses. 

Prisoners  who  showed  that  they  could  be 
easily  intimidated,  soon  found  themselves 
pressed  into  service  as  full-time  propagan- 
dists and  as  Informers  about  Important  mat- 
ters. 

One  group  cf  prisoners  was  encoiu-aged  to 
inform  on  another  group.  Among  1  group 
of  21  American  POW's,  there  were  at  least 
5  separate  subgroups  or  control  cells,  each 
of  which  contained  at  least  1  Informer 
from  2  other  groups,  and  each  of  which 
sent  out  at  least  2  other  men  to  infiltrate 
and  report  upon  the  other  groups.  But 
primarily  the  assault  was  on  the  human 
mind.  Prisoners  were  told  that  the  Ameri- 
can capitalists  and  munition  makers  were 
resjxjnsible  for  the  war  and  for  their  per- 
sonal plight.  The  Communist  Indoctrina- 
tors  pointed  up  all  the  real  weaknesses  of 
American  Institutions.  They  led  their  cap- 
tives to  doubt  the  values  and  traditions 
of  American  life — those  values  and  tradi- 
tions which  our  POW's  understood  only  im- 
perfectly.   They  eroded  their  national  pride. 

Between  the  brutality  of  oommimlBm  and 
the  brutality  of  nazlsm  there  is  nothing  to 


choose.  The  Nazis  practiced  physical  abuse 
on  their  prisoners  of  war;  to  such  abuse, 
our  men  demonstrated  that  they  were  able 
to  stand  up.  I  t>elleve  that  our  men  in 
Korea  would  not  have  cracked  had  they 
simply  been  subjected  to  the  kind  of  physi- 
cal maltreatment  that  characterized  the 
Nazi  POW  camps.  But  what  dUtlngulshes 
communism  and  makes  it  infinitely  more 
Insidious  is  the  fact  that  It  practices  total 
assault  on   the   human  mind. 

The  fact  is  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  all 
of  us  have  been  subject  to  this  total  assault 
on  the  human  mind,  and  none  of  us.  from 
ordinary  citizen  to  President,  is  completely 
impervious  to  it. 

Communist  propaganda,  when  It  Is  labeled 
Communist  propaganda,  has  no  Impact  on 
the  American  people.  But  the  Communists 
are  rarely  obliging  enough  to  thus  label  their 
propaganda.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  position  which  they  want  to 
get  across  is  conveyed  by  means  of  what 
the  Communists  call  "transmission  belts," 
that  is,  by  front  organizations,  or  non-Com- 
munist organizations  which  have  fallen 
under  Communist  Influence,  or  even  by 
people  of  anti-Communist  reputation  who 
have  had  their  thinking  befuddled  in  a 
manner  so  subtle  that  they  would  indig- 
nantly deny  their  views  were  anything  but 
personal. 

This  Commtmlst  assault  on  the  minds  of 
the  West  has  scored  many  notable  triumphs. 

Perhaps  their  greatest  psychological  war- 
fare success  was  when  they  succeeded  In 
persuading  so  many  Western  writers,  editors, 
and  political  leaders  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  not  Communists  at  all,  but 
simply  agrarian  reformers.  This  paved  the 
way  for  the  Communist  victory  in  China. 

Ten  years  later,  they  achieved  a  distress- 
ingly BlmUar  success  when  they  Induced  some 
of  our  most  re8i>ected  newspapers  and  cer- 
tain State  Department  experts  to  believe 
that  Castro  was  not  really  a  Communist,  but 
a  mixture  of  Robin  Hood  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  this  list.  But 
surely,  at  thi«  late  date,  no  one  can  deny 
that,  in  situation  after  situation,  the  Com- 
munists have  succeeded  In  decel7ing  us,  mis- 
leading VIS,  confusing  us.  inactivating  us. 

If  the  American  people,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  liberties,  can  thus  be  In- 
fluenced by  the  Communist  assault  on  the 
minds  of  men.  we  cannot  too  easily  condemn 
those  Americans,  who,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
deprived  of  their  freedoms  and  under  com- 
plete control  of  their  Conmiunist  captors, 
succumbed  abjectly  to  this  assault. 

I  believe  that  the  Commtmlst  assault  on 
our  minds  can  be  met.  I  believe  that  Amer- 
ican soldiers  can  stand  up  to  the  hardships 
of  Conununlst  captivity.  I  believe  that  free- 
men with  free  minds  can  triumph  over  Com- 
munist robots  Just  as  well  as  Turkish  sol- 
diers. But,  if  we  are  to  meet  this  aasault. 
and  If  we  are  to  prepare  our  young  people 
for  the  mortal  battle  which  confronts  our 
generation.  It  Is  essential  that  our  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  embark  on  a  program 
of  education  such  as  the  citizens  of  Florida 
are  now  In  the  process  of  establishing. 

Such  a  program  of  education  must  serve 
a  tlireefold  purpose.  First,  It  must  teach 
our  students  to  understand — far  better  than 
our  POW's  in  Korea  understood — the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  and  of  the  values  on  which 
otir  fociety  is  founded.  Second,  we  must 
teach  them  the  essential  facts  about  com- 
munism. And,  finally,  we  must  relnculcate 
In  them  the  sense  of  discipline  without 
which  no  ordered  society  can  exist.  We 
must  achieve  the  delicate  balance  of  teach- 
ing them  to  think  Independently,  while  we 
teach  them,  simultaneotisly,  the  virtue  of 
obedience  to  their  superiors,  to  their  olBoers, 
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to  their  flag,  to  their  nation:  of  ol>edieiice  to 
their  owa.  senM  of  right  and  wrong;  of  obedi- 
ence to  God. 

In  reality,  these  three  obJectlTes  really 
blend  into  one  tranaeendeat  objective:  the 
education  <A  our  people  for  freedom. 

Communlam  repreaents  the  total  n^atlon 
of  freedom.  It  cannot  be  understood  unless 
we  flrat  undovtand.  with  all  of  our  powers 
of  comprehension,  the  priceless  meaning  of 
freedom. 

Conversely,  freedom  can  best  be  under- 
stood and  best  apiireclated  if  we  talce  the 
time  to  study  what  the  total,  denial  of  free- 
dom does  to  human  beings  and  does  to 
society. 

And,  if  in  our  schools  our  young  people 
learn  the  meaning  of  communism  and  learn 
the  meaning  of  freedom,  this  knowledge,  in 
my  opinion,  will  of  itself  Inculcate  in  them 
a  greater  sense  of  discipline. 

This  process  of  education  must  start  with 
our  schools.  Primarily,  I  believe,  it  is  a 
task  that  can  most  effectively  be  performed 
by  the  secondary  schools  across  the  country. 
The  level  of  understanding  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  hardly  adequate  for  a  serious  pro- 
gram of  inatructlon.  The  universities  fre- 
quently tend  to  he  overspeclallzed.  But 
most  important,  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  ours  is  still  primarily  a  nation  of  high 
school  graduates  rather  than  university  grad- 
uates. It  is  our  high  school  graduates  who, 
by  and  large,  will  be  our  citizens,  our  soldiers 
and  freqtiently  our  community  leaders  of 
tomorrow. 

The  need  for  devoting  a  portion  of  the 
school  curriculum  to  the  comparative  study 
ol  cofnmunism  and  freedom,  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted.  Several  years  from  now,  I 
believe,  States  that  do  not  have  such  pro- 
grams will  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Tbit  problem  that  confronts  tis  now  is 
the  practical  problem  of  finding  the  most 
effective  methods  and  instruments  of  in- 
struction. 

There  are  some  educators  who  accept  the 
need  for  education  on  communism,  but  who 
argue  for  what  they  call  an  "objective"  pres- 
entation. They  say  that  we  must  present 
what  is  good  as  well  as  what  is  evil  about 
conununlam;  that  if  we  fall  to  do  so,  our 
teachers  win  he  contributing  to  the  warping 
of  young  Intellects  through  the  presenta- 
tion of  partial  truth;  that  we  shall,  in  effect. 
be  creating  a  "thought  directorate"  of  our 
own  in  attempting  to  combat  Uie  Commu- 
nist thought  directorate.  I  do  not  accept 
this  reasoning. 

Just  as  we  teach  our  children  that  mur- 
der and  theft  and  lying  are  evil  things,  we 
much  teach  them  that  communtsnt  is  evil, 
that  it  Is  all  evil,  and  that  it  has  no  re- 
deeming features. 

Hitler  eliminated  unemployment.  Musso- 
lini made  the  trains  run  on  time.  Both  dic- 
tatora  kept  their  streets  clean  and  boasted 
sundry  other  material  accomplishments.  But 
I  do  not  recall  that  those  who  today  argue 
that  we  must  look  at  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad  in  communism,  ever  made  the  argu- 
ment that  we  must  look  at  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad  in  nazism.  The  fact  is.  that  any 
material  benefits  which  the  Nazi  regime  of 
yesterday  or  the  Conununist  regimes  of  to- 
day have  achieved  few  their  peoples,  are 
intrinsically  evU  for  the  simple  reason  that 
these  benefits  have  been  used  to  bolster 
regimes  that  are  intrinsically  evil. 

Let  us  teach  our  young  people  the  facts 
about  communism.  Let  us  teach  them  about 
the  nuus  murders  and  mass  deportations,  the 
blood  purges,  the  ruthless  persecution  of 
religi<»  and  of  minorttlea.  Let  lu  teU  them 
the  story  at  the  Hungarian  Revolution  and 
of  Its  luntal  suppressloB  by  Soviet  tanks. 
Let  us  tdl  them  the  stories  of  Pocnan  and 
East  Berlin  and  Tibet. 


Let  us  alert  them  to  the  techniques  tihe 
Communist  «nploy  in  their  unceasing  ak- 
sault  on  human  minds  in  the  free  worljd. 
Let  us  set  forth  to  than  the  facts  about  ttjie 
Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  and  oth^r 
crypto-Communist  front  organizations  th^t 
aoUdt  the  support  of  American  youth.  Ut 
us  tell  them,  without  any  censorship  of  ca|i- 
tent.  the  shameful  story  of  our  POWs  in 
Korea,  of  the  techniques  the  Communists 
employed  ttiere,  and  of  how  so  many  of  (Jtir 
boys  succumbed  because  they  were  not  ade- 
quately   prepared. 

Having  thus  instructed  them  and  tlius  pre- 
pared them,  let  us  then  bring  them  baclc  \,o 
the  study  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  American  Constitution  and  of  ttbe 
hallowed  documents  and  statements  frotn 
which  we  derive  our  freedoms,  and  whinjh 
have  served,  and  I  am  conSdent  will  con- 
tinue to  serve,  as  a  torch  for  men  who  loye 
freedom  the  world  over.  1 


DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ALUMINA 
BAUXITE 


T 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sem- 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.    1677.   H.R.   9520. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttle 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title.  I 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iHil. 
9520)  to  continue  for  2  years  the  suspeili- 
sion  of  duty  on  certain  alumina  al^d 
bauxite. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thetc 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


RELIEF  OF  JAMIE  ABEJURO 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate tempoi'arily  lay  aside  the  considei^- 
tion  of  Calendar  No.  1677,  H.R.  9520.  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calend^ir 
No.  1433,  H.R.  1700. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tftc 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJtl. 
1700)  for  the  relief  of  Jamie  Abejuro, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thet  e 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  Of 
the  bill?  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  Piesidcnt. 
it  is  my  understandine  that  the  bill  h(is 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on  tfce 
other  side.     There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tllie 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  |)e 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1700)  was  ordered  to 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  tiiije. 
and  passed. 


AUGUSTIN  RAMIREZ-TREJO 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sm- 
ate  lay  aside  temporarily  H.R.  9520  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calentidr 
No.  1464.  HJl.  2187. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
2187)  for  the  relief  of  Augustin  Raml- 
rez-Trejo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  beirvg  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.R.  2187)  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  thii-d  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


CARLOS  SEPULVEDA  ABARCA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate tempoi-arily  lay  aside  H.R.  9520  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1465.  H.R.  2198. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    A  bill   (H.R 
21981   for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Sepulveda 
Abarca. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  be 
transacted.  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
July  24, 1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  23.  1962: 

Civil  Aeronaitics  Board 

Alan  S.  Boyd,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the  term 
of  6  years  expiring  December  31,  1968.  ( Re- 
appointment. ^ 

Department  or  AcRicrLTXRE 
Jolin  A.  Baker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist - 
am  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Joseph  L    Stewart         Hugh  M.  EH  wood 
John  P    Coursey  Raymond  G.  Davis 

Joseph  S   Reynaud       Edward  H.  Hvirst 
William  K    Jones 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations   confiimed  by 
the  Senate  July  23,  1962: 

Tennessee  Vallet  Ai-thoritt 
Frank    E.    Smith,    of    Mississippi,    to   be    a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  for  the  remninder  of 
the  term  expiring  May  18,  1963. 

CouNCn,  OF  Economic  Advisers 
H.   Gardner   Ackley.  of   Michigan,   to   be   a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN   1  HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

Monday.  July  23.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  current- 
ly, the  Disarmament  Conference  is 
underway  in  Geneva. 

Over  the  years,  the  Soviets  have  re- 
fused in  over  70  negotiations,  to  reach 
agreement  in  detail. 

Unfortunately,  the  Communists  still 
refuse  the  right  of  inspection,  to  assure 
that  nations  abide  by  agreements. 

Because  ol  the  dangers  of  a  continued 
arms  race — including,  now,  further  nu- 
clear testin;;  by  the  Soviets — I  again 
stress  that  it  is  important  not  only  for 
the  United  States  to  take  realistic  lead- 
ership, but  also  to  encourage,  as  possible, 
more  pressures  from  the  people  of  the 
world  upon  '.he  need  for  reahstic  agree- 
ments. 

Over  the  \\eekend,  I  was  privileged  to 
discuss  the  matter  further  in  a  broadcast 
over  Wisconsin  radio  stations.  The  ad- 
dress, I  believe,  included  some  recom- 
mendations which,  if  adopted,  would, 
first,  strengthen  the  U.S.  negotiators' 
hand  in  Geneva;  second,  encourage 
gieater  supitort  for  the  position  of  the 
West;  and  third,  draw  a  sharp  contrast 
between  United  States  and  Soviet  poli- 
cies on  disarmament. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
address  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Around  the  globe,  there  is  a  general  rec- 
ocnition  that  war  Is  a  tragic  waste,  and — 
iis  demonstrated  twice  in  our  lifetimes — it 
IS   no*  succesfiful  in  ending  all  wars. 

The  existence  of  nuclear  weapons — of  un- 
believable djstructive  power — makes  the 
threat  of  either  triggered  or  accidental  war 
even    more    dangerous — p>erhaps    suicidal. 

Despite  this  realization,  however,  hu- 
manity finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  find 
ways  to  stop  '.he  arms  race;  to  beat  our  con- 
ventional nuclear  weapons  into  plowshares, 
and  to  channel  more  of  our  great  resources — 
human  and  natural — away  from  weaponry 
.ind  toward  peaceful  purposes,  for  bettering. 
not  threatening  to  destroy,  human  life. 

As  of  now.  --he  nations  of  the  globe — Com- 
munist and  non-Communi.st — spend  roughly 
about  $120  billion  annually  for  armaments. 
For  comparison,  this  exceeds  the  combined 
s^ro^s  national  product,  that  is,  the  value  of 
all  goods  and  services,  of  over  79  lower 
income  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Communists — dedicated  to  conquest 
of  the  world — of  course,  constitute  the  ma- 
jor reason  for  the  threat  of  war,  and  the 
continued  arms  race. 

Despite  lipservice  to  disarmament  and 
I^eace,  the  Reds  have  stubbornly  refused — 
in  over  70  consultations  on  disarmament — 
to  accept  realistic   safeguarded  agreements. 

Now,  what  can  be  done?  Realistically,  we 
cannot    disarm    unilaterally — exposing    our- 


selves to  sneak  attack.  Dedicated  to  peace, 
then,  we  need  to  (1)  Maintain  an  ade- 
quately strong  Jet-mlssile-nuclear-space 
defense  force  to  discourage  aggression;  (2) 
provide  leadership  in  further  efforts  toward 
disarmament  and  peace;  (3)  mobilize  more 
people  and  nations  in  support  of  safe- 
gur.rded  proposals  on  disarmament — and  to 
put    more    pressure   on    the   Communists. 

In  the  past.  we.  as  a  nation,  have  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  utilize  our  manpow- 
er and  resources  not  only  in  protecting  free- 
dom, but  for  creating  an  Improved  climate 
for  peace. 

For  the  future.  I  believe  we  could  well 
restate  our  willingness  to  invest  in  peace — 
as  we  have  invested  in  military  forces  for 
protection  of  freedom. 

Specifically,  this  could  include  a  willing- 
ness to  dedicate  a  significant  percentage  of 
savings  from  disarmament  toward  creating  a 
better  economic  life  for  our  people — abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home — and  promoting  peace  in 
the  world. 

Would  this  be  a  practical  investment?  In 
my  judgment,  yes  Why?  For  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  (1)  If  this  served  to  further 
progress  on  arms  control,  the  threat  of  war — 
with  its  terrible  destruction  of  life,  property, 
or  i>erh3pE  civilization — would  be  dimin- 
ished; and  (2)  the  cost  of  armaments  for 
the  U.S.  taxpayer^now  at  about  $52  bil- 
lion a  year.  then,  could  be  substantially  re- 
duced; (3)  the  economic  machinery — now 
producing  defense  materials — rather  than 
grinding  to  a  standstill,  with  unpredictable 
impacts  on  the  economy — would  be  utilized 
for  consumer  goods. 

If  realistic  safeguarded  agreements  on 
arms  reduction  and  control  can  be  reached, 
and  If  weaponry  production  plants  can  be 
changed  over  to  turning  out  consumer  goods, 
this  pumping  of  economic  life  into  the 
world  would:  (1)  Eliminate  many  of  the 
breeding  grounds  of  strife,  controversy,  and 
war;  (2)  brighten  the  outlook  for  lasting 
peace;  (3)  Improve  the  standards  of  living 
for  more  people:  and  (4)  economically  pro- 
vide more  markets  for  U.S.  products,  for  in- 
dustrially advanced  nations — despite  the  fact 
that  they  compete  with  us  In  some  fields — 
also  are  the  best  markets  for  U.S.  products. 

A  redeclaration  of  our  willingness  to  invest 
in  jjeace  would,  I  believe,  create  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  constantly  war-threatening 
policies  of  the  Kremlin,  encourage  more  na- 
tions to  enthusiastically  support  progress  on 
reduction  of  armaments,  and  be  a  construc- 
tive step  toward  peace. 


The  50th  Anniver$ar]r  of  Radio  Station 
WHLI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  23,  1962 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
July  23,  1962,  is  the  15th  anniversary 
of  radio  station  WHLI,  located  in 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

WHLI  has  long  had  a  fine  record  of 
broadcasting  programs  of  community  in- 
terest  to   its    listeners.    An   Important 


program,  particularly  in  these  days  of 
international  tension,  is  the  weekly  "Re- 
port From  Washington,"  on  which  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  apE>earing  reg- 
ularly. This  public  service  of  WHLI 
gives  local  Representatives  an  opportu- 
nity to  report  directly  to  Long  Islanders 
on  the  issues  under  consideration  in  the 
Congress. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  congratulate 
WHLI  on  this  15th  anniversary'  and  to 
wish  for  this  enterprise  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful future. 


Requirinf  Feasible  Plans  for  Relocation 
of  Families  Displaced  hj  Highway 
Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  23,  1962 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  last  Wednesday  voted  236  to  159 
to  amend  the  Federal-aid  highway  bill 
to  water  down  a  provision  which  would 
have  required  that  the  States  furnish 
assurances  of  having  one  or  more  "fea- 
sible" plans  for  relocation  of  families  dis- 
placed by  acquisition  or  clearance  of 
rights-of-way.  As  amended,  the  biU  now 
merely  requires  in  this  connection  that 
the  States  provide  relocation  advisory 
assistance.  I  voted  against  the  change. 
even  though  the  only  correspondence  I 
received  on  this  consisted  of  pleas  from 
both  the  Missouri  Highway  Commission 
and  the  Missouri  Automobile  Associa- 
tion to  vote  the  other  way  and  support 
the  amendment. 

I  belong  to  the  automobile  association 
and  have  belonged  for  many  years  and  I 
have  always  tried  to  help  our  Missouri 
Highway  Commission  on  legislative  ob- 
jectives. Highways  for  fast  travel  and 
communication  are,  of  course,  essential, 
and  we  in  the  Congress  have  voted  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars  for  such  im- 
provements. But  people  coimt,  too — 
and  that  is  often  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  questions 
which  will  undoubtedly  arise  as  to  why 
we  had  a  roUcall  vote  over  what  appear 
to  be  minor  language  differences  in  the 
legislation,  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  I  have 
written  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Mis-^ 
souri  State  Highway  Commission,  Mr." 
J.  J.  Corbett,  as  follows: 

CONCBESS  OF  THE  UNITED  SXATIS, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  July  20,  1962. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Corbett. 

Chief  Engineer,  Missouri  State  Highway  Com- 

misf'ion,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Corbett:  I  received  your  letter 

urging  support  for  H.R.  131S5  except  for  one 

provision  you  wanted  changed — as  proposed 
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in  the  Baldwin  amendment.  I  read  the  ma- 
terial you  sent  me.  and  listened  to  the  debate 
but  could  not  vote  for  the  Baldwin  amend- 
ment. As  you  know,  It  passed  anyway.  But 
I  think  you  are  entitled  to  an  explanation 
for  my  vote,  since  you  indicated  that  ti&e 
Baidwia  amendment  was  important  to  the 
Miasoiui  highway  program. 

My  feeling  is  this :  we  are  dislocating  thou- 
sands of  settled  and  contented  prc^erty  own- 
ers and  tenants  and  businesses  all  over  this 
country  for  a  rariety  of  worthwhile  programs 
which  I  strongly  support — not  only  better 
highways,  but  urban  renewal  and  other  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  physical  plant  of 
America.  Under  urban  renewal  and  also  un- 
der the  interstate  highway  program,  we  re- 
quire effective  programs  for  the  relocation  of 
the  displaced  families  and  businesses.  Even 
so.  many  hardships  occur,  and  it  is  a  sad 
thing  when  a  family  is  forced  to  pull  up 
roots  extending  back  many  years  and  is  lit- 
erally pushed  out  to  find  another  place,  often 
on  very  little  notice.  In  other  cases  they  are 
told  it  will  be  years  before  they  can  sell  their 
properties. 

I  am  constantly  being  asked  by  constit- 
uents to  help  them  qualify  for  hardship 
treatment  so  that  they  can  obtain  a  prompt 
sale  of  their  property  in  order  to  purchase 
other  quarters.  Under  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. whk:l&  I  hav*  helped  to  write  as  a 
member  ot  th«  Housing  Subconunlttee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  have 
joined  in  increasing  the  relocation  allow- 
ances, in  lu-glng  better  procedures  for  ac- 
quiring the  prt^erty  to  be  cleared,  and  in 
assuring  the  former  owners  or  tenants  of 
comparable  quarters  elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  me  the  requirements  of  the 
bill  as  reported  wouM  not  have  provided  any 
aerious  hardslilpB  to  the  States  in  the  ex- 
peoditure  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  but 
the  people  affected — the  homeownen  and 
tenant*  and  the  businesses  forced  to  move — 
would  be  greatly  benefited.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  say  that  Missouri  already  does  a  good  Job 
in  tills  respect,  but  I  can  assure  you  the 
record  Is  full  of  instances  of  other  States  not 
dotng  a  good  job  and  of  aU  kinds  of  hard- 
ships oocurrlng  in  lAsaouri  too.  We  need 
feasible  plans  for  rdocation. 

This  Is  an  water  ovtx  the  dam.  perhaps, 
since  the  Baldwin  amendment  did  cairy  de- 
spite my  negative  vote,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  always  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Missouri  State  Highway  Commission  on 
legislation  here,  and  have  done  my  best  to 
support  you  where  I  thought  you  were 
right.  I  felt  I  shovild  make  it  very  clear  why 
I  voted  opposite  to  your  request  on  this 
matter. 

Building  roads  is  a  most  important  func- 
tion of  both  the  Federal  and  State  Ctovern- 
ments.  But  people  who  are  adversdy  af- 
fected— as  so  many  are — are  entitled  to  nxire 
than  a  su]>erflcial  "sorry"  for  the  Incon- 
venience and  often  hardship  to  wtal<^  they 
are  put.  That  is  why  I  voted  to  require 
feasible  plans  for  relocation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LeonobK.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Suluvak. 

Memher  of  Congress.  Third  District, 
Misftouri. 


The   National  Lottery  «(  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  BOURSE  OF  REPRESEaTTATIVES 

Monday.  July  23. 1962 

Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 


House  the  national  lottery  of  Polan(i. 
This  lottery  was  not  established  by  the 
Oommuntets,  foe  lotteries  in  Poland  age 
traditional — they  date  back  to  1808. 

llie  Communist  government  of  Po- 
land operates  the  national  lottery  :|n 
much  the  same  way  as  do  the  goven^- 
ments  of  other  nations.  In  1961.  grots 
receipts  came  to  almost  $53  million.  Hie 
government  profit  was  over  $18  millioti. 

Actually,  most  Communist  govern- 
ments are  not  prone  toward  lotteries . 
Only  a  few  of  the  Communist  natioi^s 
utilize  them.  Of  those  European  nations 
not  operating  lotteries,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  are  pommunist.  The  rea- 
son is  quite  simple — the  Communists 
frown  on  gambling  as  being  frivolous 
and  undesirable  in  what  they  call  tl^e 
new  socialist  man.  This  is  just  another 
manifestation  of  human  individualisfii 
that  the  Communists  refuse  to  recog- 
nize— we  are  in  rare  company. 

Mr.  Sf>eaker.  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States  could  pump  into  o>ir 
Treasui'y  over  $10  billion  which  can  lt>e 
used  for  tax  cuts  and  reduction  of  ovr 
national  debt. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

Of  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVE^3 
Mtmday.  July  23. 1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undtr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RXC- 
OKO.  I  inchKie  the  following  ncwsletkr 
of  Juiy21.194B: 

What   Is  ConsTrrrmoNAx.    Oovekn-ment 

TOOAT? 

(By  Congressman  Bkcce  Alger,  of  Texas) 

The  Constitution  has  been  reinterpreted 
in  intent  and  violated  in  practice  until  ilts 
use  today  resembles  little  Its  original  cor>- 
tent  and  ^>lrit.  Indeed.  It  is  appropriate  t> 
ask  of  what  significance  is  the  congressiooEU 
oatb  of  office,  to  swear  to  uphold  and  dje- 
lend  the  Constitution.  Yet  since  the  orig- 
inal underlying  concepts  are  so  sound  as  thfy 
relate  to  freedom  for  individuals  from  dooi- 
ination,  surely  it  is  not  old-fashioned  ajid 
foolish  to  ask  at  any  time,  including  todajs 
events,  is  this  the  constitutional  role  -ut 
Federal  Government,  remembering  that  tl"? 
Constitution  preserve*  freedom  by  a  form  "f 
limited  government  of  checks  and  b.iiaiicts 
a  republic  within   a  democracy'' 

"Tiie  destruction  of  a  mighty  i^ati'-n  ni('y 
well  be  Approaching  because  of  the  activiti|(■^ 
of  one  person.  He  has  encouraged  le.nders  :> 
tranquilize  the  populace  with  half -t rutins 
He  has  lured  tlie  press  into  inattention  ajid 
has  assisted  the  people  in  duping  themselves 
He  has  persuaded  his  fellow  citizens  to  co»i- 
centrate  on  life's  comic  strips  and  mlndlQss 
entertainmenu  and  to  avoid  the  bruises  of 
reality.  The  culprit  Is  the  person  wha.'^c 
eyes  scan  these  words,  and  whose  hands^iat 
this  moment — liold  Uiis  book.  The  countjry 
is  ttee  United  States  of  America"  ("A  Nation 
of  Sheep,"  by  WUliam  J.  Lederer) . 

Have  we  become  a  natiou  ot  sheep?  Of 
course  noL  Do  we  care  little  about  cousli- 
tutional  government,  a  tough  instrument  Jlor 
freedom-loving,  toiugh,  and  aelf-disclpllned 
people?  No,  we  do  care.  Then  why  doesa't 
our  Government  represent  us  as  we  are? 


NEW  FRONTIER  DEFEATS 

House  and  Senate  Members  are  rebelling. 
Americans  are  awakening  to  what  is  happen- 
ing under  the  New  Frontier  concepts  of 
"democratic  socialism."  Views  from  home 
are  influencing  Representatives  and  Senators. 
As  usual,  while  Members  reflect  gras.sroots 
sentiment  they  lag  considerably  behind  the 
people  The  arm  twisting  and  political 
bribery  by  President  Kennedy  and  his  aids 
are  being  overbalanced  by  prefigure  from 
liome  as  people  finally  recognize  the  fallaci- 
ous prfjgrams  and  fallacious  reasoning  of  the 
President  and  his  New  Frontier  architects 
including  as  right  hand  aids  36  members  of 
ADA.   the  American  Democratic   socialist."; 

Defeats  of  Kennedy  legislation  this  week 

I  1 )  The  tax  bill:  In  the  Senate  some  of  the 
■unconstitutional  carrot-and-stlck  punitive 
taxes  passed  by  the  House  have  been 
amended. 

(a)  Automatic  withholding  of  interest  and 
dividends  was  deleted,  thus  eliminating  over- 
withholding,  taxing  nontaxpayers,  and  ad- 
ministrative chaos. 

lb)  Investment  credit  was  reduced,  ap- 
proaching liberalized  depreciation  which  is 
what  is  really  needed. 

<c*  Foreign  tax  grossup  or  double  taxa- 
tion eliminated. 

(d)  Business  expense  deductions  made  le^s 
stringent. 

(2i  The  Hanford  atomic  public  power  de- 
velopment was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  232  to  163  (Government  power  de- 
velopment has  no  constitutional  basis). 

(3  I  An  antitru.st  civil  process  .unendment 
was  defeated,  202  to  200.  an  amendmeiu 
which  would  have  permitted  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Bobby  Kennedy  to  demand  and  get  the 
books  and  records  of  any  business  witl^onit 
due  process  i>C  law — uncoi\stitutlonal. 

(4)  A  transfer  of  States  rlghu  to  the  Sec- 
reuiry  of  Commerce  pertaining  to  reloca- 
tion of  displaced  families  because  jf  high- 
way right-of-way  was  defeated.  236  to  159. 
and  the  authority  left  in  the  States.  States 
rights  violation  and  Federal  dictation  U  un- 
constitutional. 

(5)  Farm  bill  rejected  earlier  by  the  House 
resulted  in  a  substitute,  reducing  regUnenta- 
tion  and  control  for  the  farmers  reluctantly 
passed  by  many,  229  to  163.  only  after  sol- 
emn warning  that  the  Kennedy-Freeman 
controls  will  not  be  tolerated  and  a  better 
bill  next  year  must  be  forthcoming.  Farm 
bills  as  now  constituted  are  totally  uncun- 
slitutional. 

i6i  Medicare:  Medical  care  for  the  :iged 
was  forced  to  a  vote  by  the  President  and 
defeated.  52  to  48.  This  compulsory  lax.  plus 
gratuitovis  coverage,  jeopardizing  our  fine 
medical  services,  is  a  part  of  socialism  and  is 
totally  unconstitutional.  Federal  Govern- 
ment IE  not  constitutionally  empowered  to 
permit  it  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  provide  jobr. 
medical  care  or  basic  necessities  of  our  peo- 
ple These  defeats  of  the  Kennedy  program 
each  in  turn  involve  unconstitutional  gram  s 
of  p>ower  and  were  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

OTHER    DEVIXOI  MENTS CHECK   CONSTFTt  TION - 

ALITY 

(li  Foreign  aid:  House-Senate  confer- 
ence; .IS  expected,  the  conferees  struck  out 
lai  House  dem.ind  that  no  U.S.  funds  be- 
yond our  percentage  assessment,  already 
paid,  go  to  suppurt  the  member  nations  of 
the  United  Nations  who  are  delinquent  un- 
til they  pay  up;  (b)  the  Senate  limitations 
on  aid  to  Communi.st  countries  were  re- 
placed by  the  House  revision  which  gives  the 
Presideiit  ;iuthority  to  give  money,  food,  and 
gifts  to  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Red  China. 
Cuba  or  whomever  he  wants.  Constitution 
calls  aid  to  enemies  treason,  and  no  one 
questions  that  Communists  are  our  enemies. 

(2)  Conference  report  on  social  security's 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  was 
passed.  357  to  34,  providing  (a)  $140  million 
of  unbudgcted  expenditures;    ibi    increased 
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authority  to  Secretary  of  HEW  to  determine 
on  repajrment  by  trainees.  Constitutional? 
No,  this  la  government  by  men.  not  law; 
I  c )  subsidizing  countless  chiselers  and  gold- 
bricks  who  are  freeloading  in  the  ADC  (aid 
to  dependent  children)  and  other  pro- 
grams.    Hardly  constitutional. 

DAI.LA.3  rSOniAL  BTTILOING 

An  Interesting  new  development  arose  as 
.1  group  of  Dallas  citizens  visited  the  Presl- 
(ient  requesting  money  for  the  Dallas  build- 
ing. Of  course.  It  Is  the  right  of  citizens 
to  petition  their  government,  the  elected 
'officials.  Some  Interesting  questions  now 
:irise; 

1.  Shovild  new  communication  lines  l>e 
^ci  up,  as  requested,  between  Dallas  and  the 
rrcsident  beyond  or  replacing  the  custom- 
,iry  government  legislative  procedures  all  of 
-.vhlrh  have  resulted  in  formal  approval  of 
the  building? 

2.  What  new  Information  is  needed  Inas- 
much as  complete  data  Lb  in  House  and 
.Senate  committ'*e  and  Government  agen- 
cies? 

3.  Should  Federal  buildings  be  built 
when  the  Government  is  deficit  financing, 
increasing  the  danger  of  inflation,  devaluat- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  money?  I  be- 
"leve  in  each  ciise  the  question  gives  the 
.inswer.  Now  try  the  Constitution  on  each 
"f  these. 

Back  to  the  bsslc  question:  why  not  con- 
Mitutional  government?  Why  are  we  not 
militant  coustitutlunalists?  Because  con- 
stituents have  grown  cureless  In  their  choice 
of  public  ofllclais  for  reasons  other  than 
constitutional,  many  times  a  selAsh  interest, 
or  Jtist  as  significant  a  failure  through  ig- 
n^r.ii'.ce.  not  ap\thy.  of  what  the  elected 
ofBciais  were  doing.  The  citlsen  voters  will 
.•=oon  have  a  chance  to  c<.>rrect  both,  Inas- 
m\ich  as  the  President  has  chosen  an  issue. 
7nedic;ire,  which  through  compulsory  tax  and 
bure;iucratlc  dtctAtion  Is  unconstitutional 
Obviously  those  who  expect  victory  for  this 
;ssue  are  assumirg  the  people's  Ignorance  of 
•he  facts.  So  the  liattle  Js  Joined;  Constltti- 
♦!on  and  facts  on  the  one  hand,  bureaurratlr 
'  ontrol  and  ignorance  on  the  other.  Which 
"in  It  be? 


Let's    Keep    the    Record    Straifht    on 
Haaford 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jul]/ 23.  1962 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  debate  on  the  Hanford  p>ower 
iToposal.  I  felt  obligated  to  speak  out 
aga:n.st  an  article  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  CoNGRKSsiON.\L  Record  of  July  16, 
1962.  which  purported  to  answer  the 
Fact  Sheets  on  Hanford  New  Pro- 
riuction  Reactor  Electric  Generating 
Plant"  which  I  had  inserted  in  the  Con- 
cessional Record  of  July  13,  1962.  The 
•^hort  time  at  my  disposal  limited  me  to 
l>ointing  out  just  a  few  of  the  question- 
able statements  made  in  the  so-called 
analysis  of  my  fact  sheets. 

Even  though  wc,  who  opposed  this 
project  last  year,  were  successful  in  de- 
feating this  latest  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  will  of  the  House,  the  record  should 
be  kept  straight.    I  am,  therefore,  pre- 


sentin«t  herewith  a  full  rebuttal  to  the 
attempt  to  cast  doubt  on  my  fact  sheets : 

I  said  in  that  fact  statement,  "objec- 
tive same  as  last  year."  The  proponents 
say  it  is  not  the  same.  Last  year's  ob- 
jective was  the  construction  of  electric 
generating  facilities  at  Hanford  and  the 
delivery  of  such  power  to  the  Bonneville 
system.  That  is  exactly  what  would 
happen  under  the  present  proposal  and 
nothing  can  change  it.  Even  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  admit- 
ted in  a  letter  to  AEC  and  Bonneville 
that  the  objective  was  the  same. 

I  said,  the  "Federal  Government  would 
be  de  facto  guarantor  for  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  revenue 
bonds." 

The  proponent."?  disagree.  I  said  black 
on  white  in  my  fact  sheets,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  an  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  freely  admitted 
that  Bonneville  would  deliver  power  of 
a  value  equal  to  all  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  costs  and  "in  that 
sense  the  terms  of  the  contract  would  be 
security  for  the  revenue  bonds  which 
would  be  issued  to  finance  the  plant." 

How  much  clearer  does  it  need  to  be 
.«;pelled  out? 

I  said  in  the  fact  sheet,  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  pro- 
posal provides  for  Federal  takeover  of 
new  production  reactor  powerplant." 

The  proponents  claim  that  this  take- 
over can  be  done  only  after  congres- 
siorial  authorization.  There  is  no  such 
provision  anj'where  in  the  proposed  con- 
tract on  which  facts  can  be  based. 
There  were  provisions  In  the  contract 
under  whidi  the  contract  could  l>e  termi- 
nated with  an  obligation  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  for  all  costs, 
bond  redemption,  and  so  forth. 

I  said,  "New  pixxluction  reactor  costs 
have  skyrocketed." 

The  proponents  said  I  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  every  nuclear  project  in 
the  United  States  has  exceeded  its  ori- 
ginal cost  estimate.  I  did  not  overlook 
this  failing  of  AEC  to  make  realistic 
cost  estimates.  It  is  something  the  Con- 
gress should  recognize  in  the  future  in 
evaluating  all  proposed  projects.  The 
public  power  pi-oponents  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  EInergy  who  in- 
sisted on  AEC  starting  out  on  a  con- 
vertible- type  production  reactor  before 
the  proper  research  and  designing  was 
completed  siiould  hereafter  think  twice 
before  making  such  a  rtxionimendation. 

The  fact  remains  Uiat  "new  production 
reactor  costs  have  skyrocketed."  How 
else  can  you  describe  a  $20-miUion  in- 
crease in  October  1961  and  a  $23  million 
additional  increase  in  March  1962?  No 
one  knows  just  what  the  actual  end  cost 
may  be.  This  in  the  face  of  assurances 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  AEC  in 
September  1960.  2  years  after  the  project 
was  started,  that  the  new  production  re- 
actor would  be  completed  within  the 
original  $145  million  cost  estimate  and 
on  time  as  scheduled. 

I  said:  "generating  plant  costs  have 
increased." 

The  proponents  claim  I  said  "generat- 
ing facilities  of  the  new  production  re- 
actor have  increased  in  cost  from  $95 


to  $130  million." 
said: 
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This  is  not  true.    I 


Last  year  the  estimated  cost  of  construct- 
ing generating  faciUtles  at  Hanford  new 
production  reactor  was  $95  mUlion.  Now 
we  are  told  that  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  will  have  to  issue  $130  mil- 
lion in  bonds  to  finance  the  project. 

My  statement  is  true.  Testimony  was 
given  before  our  subcommittee  earlier 
this  year  that  the  new  production  reac- 
tor generating  plant  construction  cost  in- 
crease was  $5  or  $10  million,  with  other 
items  accounting  for  the  balance  of  the 
increase  to  $130  million. 

I  said,  "new  production  reactor  power 
nonfirm."  The  proponents  have  to  ad- 
mit that  this  is  true,  but  attempt  to 
minimize  how  unreliable  such  power 
would  be.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
new  production  reactor  is  of  a  new  and 
untried  design.  Numerous  and  serious 
design  and  construction  problems  have 
developed,  the  cost  has  increased  by  $50 
million,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that 
operational  problems  may  well  prevent 
the  optimum  production  now  estimated. 

There  are  to  be  numerous  scheduled 
outages  during  dual-purpose  operation 
to  permit  refueling  in  connection  with 
Plutonium  production.  The  number  is 
apparently  classified,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  number  In  any  public  re- 
port. I  have  been  informed  that  other 
nuclear  expei-ts  feel  that  the  scheduled 
and  unscheduled  outages  of  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor  might  result  In  a  maxi- 
mum plant  factor  of  not  more  ttian 
one-half  that  estimated  by  AEC  and  its 
engineers. 

In  contrast,  hydroelectric  plants  with 
sufficient  water  supply  are  extremely  re- 
liable and  fossil-fueled  steam  electric 
generating  units  have  often  operated  a 
full  year  or  more  without  a  shutdown. 

I  said,  "new  production  reactor  iwwer 
would  be  costly."  The  proponents  at- 
tempt to  refute  this  by  breaking  the 
item  into  fi\'e  segments.  Their  first  seg- 
ment relates  to  two  of  the  six  items  I 
listed  as  being  necessary  to  a  proper 
evaluating  of  the  real  cost  of  new  pro- 
duction reactor  pwwer.  They  inferred 
that  I  had  a  "complete  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  proposed  arrangements." 

The  proponents  claim  that  the  pro- 
posed payments  for  steam  would  pro- 
^'ide  some  reimbursement  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  such  amount  could 
be  over  $125  million.  Actually,  the  pro- 
posed payments  for  steam  in  the  first 
4  years,  for  instance,  will  total  only 
S600.000  or  less  than  one-twelfth  the 
interest  cost  on  the  convertibility  feature 
alone.  It  is  also  possible  and  so  ad- 
mitted by  the  proponents  that  the  total 
payments  for  steam  over  the  life  of  the 
project  could  be  a  minimum  of  $3  million. 

I  indicated  that  a  "reasonable  portion 
of  the  fuel  co.<5ts  and  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  of  new  production  reactor" 
should  be  included  in  the  new  production 
reactor  power  costs,  "so  as  to  help  real- 
ize the  reduction  in  plutonlum  as  re- 
ported to  Congress."  The  proponents 
again  accuse  me  of  a  lack  of  vmderstand- 
ing  of  the  proposed  arrangemsnts.  I 
understand  full  well  the  intent  in  the 
proposed  arrangements  to  ignore  this 
proper  charge  against  new  production 
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reactor  power.  The  proponents  also 
claim  that  only  through  the  proposed 
contract  can  the  Government  reduce  the 
cost  of  Plutonium.  Actually,  the  con- 
trsict  would  result  in  increased  hidden 
costs  or  losses  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  said  there  should  be  a  charge  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  reserve 
capacity  that  must  be  provided,  in  order, 
to  back  up  the  new  production  reactor 
power  during  the  numerous  times  the 
new  production  reactor  will  be  out  of 
service.  The  proponents  infer  that  in 
the  early  years  of  new  production  reactor 
power  operations,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration would  have  a  surplus  of  re- 
serve electric  generating  capacity,  so  no 
charge  should  be  made  for  the  reserve 
capacity  necessary  to  back  up  new  pro- 
duction reactor  power.  This  is  a  proper 
charge  regardless  of  whether  Bonneville 
has  surplus  capacity  or  not. 

I  said  that  a  proper  charge  should 
be  made  for  transmission  costs.  Again, 
the  proiponents  claim  that  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  feasibility  studies 
made  a  proper  allowance  for  this.  Here, 
again,  there  is  no  assurance  that  a 
proper  charge  will  be  made,  as  the  $4 
per  kilowatt-year  mentioned  is  totally 
unrealistic. 

I  said  there  should  be  a  charge  against 
new  production  reactor  power  for  lost 
revenue  to  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration due  to  use  of  new  production 
reactor  powe."  when  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  had  surplus  power  going 
to  waste.  The  record  is  clear  and  Bon- 
neville has  testified  that  under  both 
median  and  adverse  streamflow  con- 
ditions there  will  be  a  varying  number 
of  months  of  each  year  for  many  years 
in  the  future  when  Bonneville  will  have 
up  to  3  million  or  more  kilowatts  of  con- 
tinuous pKJwer  going  to  waste  over  its 
hydroelectric  dams.  During  those  pe- 
riods, if  power  is  produced  at  new  pro- 
duction reactor,  it  can  only  replace  pow- 
er that  would  otherwise  be  generated  by 
these  hydroplants.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

I  said.  "Bonneville  to  exchange  low- 
priced  firm  power  for  high  cost  nonfirm 
power,"  and  that  "use  of  new  produc- 
tion reactor  power  would  require  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  to  waste  more 
hydropower  in  certain  months." 

The  proponents  did  not  make  specific 
reference  to  the  above  facts,  but  went 
into  a  long  dissertation  on  why  they 
claim  new  production  reactor  nonfirm 
power  will  be  turned  into  firm  power. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  Bonne- 
ville power  is  low-priced  power.  The 
Bonneville  estimate  of  a  $18  million 
deficit  for  this  year — fiscal  year  1962 — 
is  ample  testimony  to  that  fact.  With 
a  more  proper  interest  cost  in  keeping 
with  those  now  being  paid  on  long-tenn 
U.S.  bonds,  this  deficit  would  be  nearer 
$30  million  annually. 

That  new  production  reactor  power 
would  be  nonfirm  power  is  well  estab- 
lished. That  it  would  be  high  cost  is 
equally  easy  to  establish  by  taking  all 
the  proper  cost  that  should  be  charged 
up  to  such  power  production.  For  in- 
stance, under  power-only  operation,  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem debt  service,  the  fuel  cost,  and  the 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  total 


nearly  $25  million  annually.  This  doe$ 
not  include  any  charge  for  interest  or 
amortization  on  the  new  production  red- 
actor itself.  Using  the  Bonneville  firOi 
power  rate  of  $17.50  per  kilowatt-yeaH, 
Bonneville  would  have  to  furnish,  durinf 
the  power-only  period,  1,430,000  kilor 
watts  of  firm  power  and  in  return  wouM 
get  800,000  kilowatts  of  nonfirm  power. 
Even  if  we  concede — which  we  do  not— i- 
that  new  production  reactor  power  pro*- 
duction  would  permit  Bonneville  to  genf 
erate  905,000  kilowatts  of  firm  power,  it 
would  still  be  a  losing  proposition. 

With  respect  to  the  Bonneville  hydro-- 
power  that  would  have  to  be  wasted  iji 
certain  months  if  new  production  reac»- 
tor  power  is  to  be  utilized,  the  facts  are  SO 
irrefutable  as  to  make  the  proponents" 
arguments  fantastic. 

I  said:  "claim  of  enhancement  to  coii^l 
burning  steamplant  is  absurd."  and 
"coal  burning  steamplant  would  provide 
more  desirable  power  for  Pacific  Norths 
west." 

The  proponents  refer  to  the  argumenit 
that  "the  Washington  Public  PowW 
Supply  System  proposal  would  damagje 
the  coal  industry."  In  thus  paraphrati- 
ing  my  statements,  the  proponents  if- 
nore  the  reference  to  the  absurdity  of 
their  claims  that  new  production  reacted" 
would  enhance  future  coal  burning 
steamplants  in  the  region.  Nor  do  I 
understand  why  they  make  reference  to 
eastern  coal  interests  when  my  state- 
ment contained  no  such  reference. 

The  proponents  also  purposely  i|:|- 
nored  my  statement  that  a  coal-burning 
steamplant  would  provide  far  more  desir- 
able E>ower  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
There  can  be  no  question  on  that  scort. 
that  the  coal-burning  steamplant  would 
be  much  more  reliable  and  would  pro- 
duce more  energy  per  kilowatt  of  ioi- 
stalled  capacity.  Also,  it  could  be  shut 
down  or  power  production  curtailed 
when  excess  hydroenergy  was  availably. 

I  said:  "financial  infeasibility  alonje 
should  preclude  Bonneville  Power  Adl- 
ministration  from  executing  proposed 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem contract." 

The  proponents  say  that  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  Administra- 
tor testified  that  Bonneville  and  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  had 
found  the  proposed  arrangements  eco- 
nomically and  technically  feasible. 

My  answer  to  this  is  that  the  recofid 
is  clear  that  to  arrive  at  any  such  con- 
clusion there  had  to  be  highly  question- 
able assumptions  as  to  the  operating 
schedules  together  with  unwarranted 
writeoff  or  ignoring  of  proper  costs. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Bonneville 
stafT  made  a  50-year  operational  studly 
which  showed  a  deficit  of  over  $200  mil- 
lion with  new  production  reactor  power, 
as  compared  to  operation  over  the  same 
period  without  new  production  reactqr 
power.  When  questioned  on  this,  the 
Bonneville  Administrator  was  very  eva- 
sive and  never  gave  a  responsive  answer 
to  the  question,  but  he  did  not  deny  that 
such  a  study  had  been  made. 

Pacts  are  the  entire  proposal  was 
absurd  to  say  the  least,  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Members  couM 
plainly  see,  after  free  and  full  debate. 


Need  for   Family   Farm  Study 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  -SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  23,  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  di- 
minishing of  the  family  farm  in  U.S.  ag- 
riculture has  been  one  of  the  great  hu- 
man and  economic  changes  in  the  rural 
life  of  America. 

Unfortunately,  the  dim  outlook  for  a 
livelihood  on  the  farm  creates  serious 
far-reaching  challenges  and  problems  of 
the  15' 2  million  people  now  living  on 
U.S.  farms. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appointed  a  special  committee  for 
studying  the  impact  of  existing  policies 
and  programs  on  the  family  farm. 

The  study,  I  would  hope,  will  come 
up  with  some  worthwhile  recommenda- 
tions on  what  can  and  should  be  done 
to  better  enable  the  farm  family  to  ad- 
just to  these  changes  in  economic-agri- 
cultural life. 

Over  the  weekend.  I  was  privileged  to 
di.scuss  this  matter  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  my  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

III  our  fast  progressing,  technological  age. 
farming — as  other  major  segments  of  our 
economic  life — Is  undergoing  dramatic,  far- 
reaching  changes.  In  agriculture,  these  in- 
clude— • 

1.  A  tremendous  shift  in  population  from 
riiral  to  urban  living.  In  1850.  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  people  lived  in  urban  areas.  In 
1950—100  years  later— this  had  raised  to  65 
percent.  By  2000.  the  proportion.  It  is  pre- 
dicted, will  increase  to  73  percent. 

2  The  technological  revolution  also  has 
resulted  in  trends  toward  larger  farms,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  "corporation 
larmiiig." 

.3.  The  lack  of  barg.iinine  power — com- 
parable to  the  economic  influence  of  either 
big  business  or  labor — too.  has  not  provided 
the  farmer  a  strong  voice  in  determining 
prices  for  commodities. 

In  agriculture,  also,  there  is  a  whole  com- 
plex of  additional  problems,  including  hous- 
ing, health,  and  education;  opening, of  new 
opportunities  for  rural  Industries  and  on- 
furm  recreational  programs;  retirement  of 
low  productive  land;  and  broadening  of  I'at- 
ural   resources    conservation   prof;rams. 

All  of  these  and  other  trends  in  rsri- 
culture  are  having  a  far-reaching  effect 
upon,  and  creating  special  problems  for, 
the  Wisconsin  and  American  farms. 

Becau.se  of  the  changing  conditions,  I  pro- 
ix>sed  in  1961  legislation  for  establishing 
a  Country  Life  Commission.  The  purjxwes 
included  (  1 »  evaluating  the  long-range 
problems  in  agriculture;  (2)  developing 
recommendations  for  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges; for  adjusting  to  changing  condi- 
tions; for  Improving  the  economic  outlook; 
and  for  establishing  a  set  of  guidelines, 
particularly  in  production  and  consump- 
tion, for  a  more  favorable  long  range 
supply-demand    balance   in   agriculture. 

As  yet,  the  Congress,  regrettably,  has 
failed  to  take  action  for  establishing  such 
a  commission. 


Recently,  however,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— recognizing  the  need  for  action  In 
the  field — appointed  a  34-member  Public 
Advisory  Committee.  The  purpose:  To  make 
a  study  of  impacts  and  effects  of  existing 
i-oUcies  and  progress  on  the  family  farm. 

According  to  a  recent  analysis  by  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development,  the 
existing  policies,  ilrx:*  1947.  have  resulted 
in  the  following  consequences: 

1.  The  farm  policies  may  have  moderated 
n    decline    of    farm  -Income — more    than    If 
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TTie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  eternal  God,  before  whose 
face  the  generations  rise  and  pass  away, 
and  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but 
as  yesterday  when  It  Is  past:  As  we 
come  to  this  session,  our  hearts  again 
are  made  heavy  by  the  sudden  passing 
into  the  unseen  of  a  dedicated  public 
jorvant.  who  but  yesterday  was  a  part  of 
all  the  busy  affairs  of  the  Senate. 
Here,  across  the  years,  his  voice  was 
raised  in  passionate  defense  of  the  causes 
his  conscience  told  htm  were  right  and 
just.  Here,  in  all  his  concerns,  he  mani- 
ft  sted  loyalty  to  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  the  Republic  which  he  loved,  and  for 
whose  defense  in  his  young  manhood  he 
marched  with  the  battahons  of  freedom. 

And  now,  on  the  very  day  when  from 
a  manmade  star  out  in  space  the  views 
and  voices  from  this  planet  are  flung 
bac  k  to  all  the  earth,  as  untold  millions 
l'X)k  and  listen.  Heney  I>worsrax  has 
finished  his  course  here,  and  has  fared 
forth  beyond  this  bourne  of  time  and 
space,  to  know  the  mystery  which  one 
day  will  come  to  us  all  as  this  mortal 
ijuts  on  immortality. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  fluttering  flags  at 
half-mast,  we  pray  especially  for  Thy 
c  on.soling  grace  upon  the  companion  who 
.shared  the  dedication  of  his  life,  and 
upon  the  stalwart  sons  they  have  given 
to  the  world. 

In  Thy  mercy  we  pray  that  at  last 
Thou  wilt  bring  us  all  to  the  homeland 
of  Tliinc  eternal  love. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
i"^  the  resurrecUon  and  the  life.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
:  entatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
loading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  476)  to  es- 
tablish the  Point  Reyes  National  Sca- 
.'■hore  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
■•vhich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
Vac  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bUl  <H.R.  12547)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  7,  1946,  relat- 
ing to  the  District  of  Columbia  Hospital 
Center,  to  extend  the  time  during  which 


there  had  been  no  farm  program;  however. 
It  has  not  prevented  an  ever-widening  gap 
between   farmer   and   nonfarmer  earning. 

2.  The  programs  have  not  helped  most 
the  farmers  who  are  most  In  need  of  help; 
that  Is,  the  small  farmers  who  market  less; 
and  who  do  not  receive  large  amounts  from 
price  support  programs. 

3.  The  existing  program,  though  costly 
to  the  taxpayer,  has  rot  provided  a  per- 
manent solution  to  tlie  supply-demand  im- 
balance of  farm  commodities. 


Traditionally,  the  family  farm  has  served 
as  a  "way  of  life"  for  rural  America;  aa  a 
source  of  our  vital  food  supply;  and  as  a 
cornerstone  of  our  economy. 

The  fanUly  farm  study — covering,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  could,  and  should,  many  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  my  proposed  Country  Life  C!om- 
mlssion— can,  I  believe,  contribute  to  better 
iinderetandlng  of,  and  solutions  for,  the 
difficult,  complex  problems  confronting  us 
In  agriculture. 


appropriations  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  act,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  'H.R.  12547>  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946.  rclatmg  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Hospital  Center,  to  ex- 
tend the  time  during  which  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  purposes  of 
that  act.  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Maxsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  23,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
Statement  by  him  regarding  115th  anni- 
versary of  arrival  of  Mormon  pioneers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 


DEATH  OP  SENATOR  HENRY  C. 
DWORSHAK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  regret  to  inform  the  Senate  of 

the  sudden  death  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Henry  C. 
DwoRSH.\K.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Senator  Dworsh.^k  was  stricken  at  his 
home  last  cvenin.s.  He  was  taken,  un- 
conscious, to  the  Georgetown  Hospital, 
and  there  was  pronounced  dead. 

The  sad  news  is  a  shock  to  us  all. 
Only  yesterday  I  lunched  with  Senator 
Dworshak.  He  seemed  well  and  hearty 
and  in  fine  spirits.  His  unexpected 
death  is  a  most  unfortunate  loss  to  Idaho 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Born  in  Duluth.  Minn.,  nearly  68  years 
apo.  Senator  Dworshak  learned  the 
printing  trade.  He  interrupted  his  early 
career  as  a  journalist  to  serve  with  the 
American  Anny  in  Prance  during  World 
War  I.  Afterward,  from  1924  to  1944.  he 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Burley 
Bulletin,  and  Burley.  Idaho,  always  re- 
mained his  residence. 

Senator  Dworshak  was  widely  known 
among  the  newspaper  people  of  Idaho. 
As  a  newspaperman  himself,  he  appre- 
ciated their  problems  and  knew  what 


made  news.  He  was  always  welcome  in 
the  editorial  rooms,  and  often  wrote  his 
own  copy. 

■'You  just  write  the  lead."  he  once  said 
to  a  reporter.  "Find  me  a  typewriter, 
and  I'll  do  my  owii  quotes." 

Senator  Dworshak  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1938.  He 
came  to  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  in 
1946.  Altogether,  he  devoted  nearly  24 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Idaho 
in  the  Consiess  of  the  United  States. 

A  sincere  and  honest  man  who  never 
betrayed  his  convictions.  Henry  Dwor- 
shak ever  upheld  the  standard: 

This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  It  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Senator  Dworshaks  long  tenure  in 
Washington  is  a  fine  example  of  public 
service  honorably  rendered.  Few.  in- 
deed, are  the  men,  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  my  State,  who  have  dedicated 
so  many  years  to  so  faithful  a  discharge 
of  the  public  trust.  • 

Mrs.  Church  and  I  express  our  sorrow 
and  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mi's. 
Ehvorshak.  their  sons,  Henry.  Charles. 
Ward,  and  Calvin,  their  respective  wives, 
to  the  grandchildren,  and  to  all  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  arranged 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  to  set 
aside  a  time  at  a  later  date  when  Sena- 
tor may  deliver  their  eulogies  in  mem- 
ory of  our  late  colleague.  Senator  Henry 
Dworshak,  of  Idaho. 

At  this  time.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  reso- 
lution relatiiig  to  the  death  of  Senator 
Dworshak.  Inasmuch  as  both  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
desire  to  speak  at  this  time,  I  ask  that 
action  on  the  resolution  be  deferred  until 
they  have  spoken. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  ChcrchI  in  cxpressmg 
the  sincere  regret  and  the  deep  sadness 
of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  myself  at  the  pass- 
ing of  our  old  friend,  Henry  Dworshak. 

Within  a  matter  of  several  weeks,  two 
of  my  friends  from  neighboring  States — 
South  Dakota  and  Idaho — have  pa.ssed 
on.  I  served  with  these  two  men  in  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  and  I  considered  both  of  tiiem 
my  personal  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  hard  to  p\it  into 
words  my  feelings  about  Henry  Dwor- 
shak, because  in  1943,  when  I  first  oame 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  «ave 
me  freely  of  his  advice  and  his  counsel, 
even  though  I  represented  another  party. 
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He  was  to  me  always  a  good  friend,  a 
kind  friend,  and  a  patient  friend.  He 
was  always  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
others;  and  I  know  something  of  the 
handicap  under  which  he  suffered. 

One  of  the  finest  experiences  of  my 
life  was  the  trip  which  Mrs.  Mansfield 
and  I  took  with  the  Dworshaks,  the 
Hi-uskas.  the  McClellans,  the  Bibles,  Sen- 
ator Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine, 
and  others,  through  Latin  America,  last 
fall.  Although  I  had  known  Henry 
DwoRSHAK  intimately,  I  thought,  before 
that  trip.  I  got  to  know  him  better  dur- 
ing the  coursie  of  the  trip.  My  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  him  and  for  Mrs. 
Dworshak  grew,  and  we  returned  from 
Latin  America  with  a  feeling  of  closer 
friendship,  with  a  closer  bond  between 
us,  and  with  a  better  imderstanding  of 
the  problems  which  mutually  we  have 
had  to  confront  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Henry  Dworshak  was  a  dear  friend,  a 
personal  friend;  and  I  will  miss  him 
deeply. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Dworshak  and  her  family  our  deepest  re- 
grets and  our  most  sincere  condolences; 
and  we  know  that  the  Senate  will  be  far 
poorer  because  of  the  passing  of  Henry 
Dworshak. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
express,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Dwor- 
SHAK's  family,  profound  appreciation  for 
the  fine  and  fitting  tribute  which  has  just 
now  been  paid  to  him. 

I  know  that  the  majority  leader  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  whenever  Sen- 
ator Dworshak  spoke  of  him  to  me,  he 
invariably  did  so  in  terms  of  genuine 
friendship  and  affection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  have  been  troubled  in  spirit. 
The  moving  finger  has  written,  and 
written  heavily,  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Only  some  7  months  ago  we  lost  a  very 
distinguished  Member  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Styles 
Bridges.  There  followed  the  passing  of 
a  great  Senator  from  Kansas,  Andrew 
Schoeppel.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
passed  the  shy,  penetrating,  and  beloved 
Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota;  and  the 
word  which  came  this  morning 
brought  distress  to  my  spirit,  particu- 
larly so  because  I  served  for  8  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  Henry 
Dworshak,  and  served  with  him  for 
nearly  12  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  most  of  that  time  we  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
bodies.  I  came  to  know  him  well.  I 
thought  I  knew  what  made  him  "tick." 
And,  Mr.  President,  I  loved  him.  And 
so  it  is  not  another  Senator,  not  another 
colleague — it  is  a  friend,  a  close  friend, 
who  has  passed  away. 

I  thought  of  him  this  morning  early 
as  an  "old  frontiersman"  of  the  first 
magnitude.  His  character  was  like  the 
mineral-bearing  rocks  of  his  own  great 
State.  His  fidelity  to  his  country  was 
fairly  a  passion,  and  he  served  his  coun- 


try in  uniform,  and  sei-ved  also  as  tht 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  of 
his  State. 

There  was  something  gentle  about 
him,  despite  that  big  body  and  that  bluflf 
and  hearty  attitude,  a  gentility,  whicft, 
we  often  found,  was  as  soft  as  the  morn- 
ing breeze  that  caresses  the  pines  in  hifs 
own  great  State. 

He  was  uncompromising  toward  evijl 
wherever  he  found  it.  His  chuckling 
laugh  was  as  hearty  and  as  contagioufs 
as  that  of  an  Idaho  lumberjack  a.s  he 
was  coming  out  of  the  timber  after  ft 
long  stay  there.  He  had  the  courage  otf 
a  crusader  and  the  determination  of  a 
missionary. 

Of  such  men  as  Henry  Dworshak  arc 
nations  made  and  freedom  safeguarde<i 
and  morality  preserved. 

We  shall  all  miss  him.  Mrs.  Dirkseji 
joins  me  in  extending  our  sympathy  t<) 
his  family. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  moving  words  in  memory  of  our 
beloved  colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  thje 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  ex- 
pression of  shock  and  regret  at  the  passt- 
ing  of  our  distinguished  colleague.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  know  him  and  tO 
serve  with  him  in  both  Houses  and  on 
the  same  committees  in  both  Houses. 
Henry  Dworshak  was  a  man  of  honor, 
a  man  of  his  word.  He  was  a  friend— 
a  pereonal  friend  in  my  case. 

I  join  in  the  expression  of  deep  sorro^ 
at  his  passing. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I  now  call  up 
the  resolution  I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  364'  was  roa<fl 
by  the  legislative  clerk  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  atif- 
nouncement  of  the  death  of  Hon  Henry  0 
Dworshak.  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  off 
Idaho;  and  be  it  further 

RcHolved.  That  a  committee  of  Senators  ttt 
appointed  by  the  Vice  President  to  attenfi 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased;  and  be  ill 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communio.itt 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Reprel- 
sentatives  and  transmit  an  enrolled  coi 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  questic^ 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimousl|? 
agreed  to. 

The   Chair   will   later   announce   \.\ 
committee. 


9' 


EXPENSES      OF      COMMITTEE      AP 
POINTED    TO    ATTEND    FUNERAL 
OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  HENRY  C 
DWORSHAK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  pertaining  to 
funeral  arrangements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolUh 
tion  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 


The  resolution  'S.  Res.  365  >,  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  incvirred  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Henry 
C  DwoR.sHAK,  late  a  Senator  from  the  St^ite 
of  Idaho,  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the 
(  hnlrman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.^rlniiiiistration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


.Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  maik  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  Senator,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjoianment 
until  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

Tlie  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to:  and  lat  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.  I  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  July  25.  1962.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  i:si).\v,  Jri.Y  21,  1«M)2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  John  5:  4:  This  is  the  victory  Diat 
overcometh   the  world,  even  our  faith. 

Almighty  God,  grant  that,  as  we  daily 
prapple  with  the  perplexing  problems  of 
life,  we  may  lay  hold  of  those  spiritual 
resources  which  Thou  hast  placed  at 
our  disposal  and  appropriate  them  by 
faith. 

Enlarge  our  capacity  for  growth  in  a 
faith  which  can  never  be  eclipsed  or 
extinguished  by  those  dark  clouds  of 
atheism  and  agnosticism,  of  cynicism 
and  confusion,  which  .sometimes  hover 
over  us  and  haunt  us. 

May  the  solemn  oath  of  office,  which 
we  have  taken,  be  a  vow  of  dedication 
and  devotion,  inspiring  us  to  realize  that 
we  never  read  the  meaning  of  our  high 
calhng  aright  until  we  pur.sue  it  faith- 
fully and  without  fear. 

Hf  ar  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerk.s,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H  R  1700  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
.■\bejuro; 

H  R.  2187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augustin 
Ramirez-Trejo; 

H.R.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Sepulveda  Abarca: 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  Government  Employees  Training  Act 
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with  respect  to  payment  of  expenses  of  at- 
tendance of  Government  employees  at  cer- 
tain meetings,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  347.  Concurrent  resolution 
tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S  919.  An  act  to  amend  section  9(b)  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious 
polUlcnl  activities"  (the  Hatch  Political 
Activities  Act)  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Impose  no 
penalty  less  than  90  days'  suspension  for 
any  violation  of  section  9  of  the  act; 

S.  1884.  An  act  to  encourage  the  creation 
or  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor- 
ized copying;  and 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  underteke 
studies  and  surveys  relative  to  a  highway 
construction  program  for  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  BRYANT  THOMAS 
CASTELLOW 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  a  magnificent  American,  a  great 
constitutionalist,  a  rugged  individualist, 
and  a  most  respected  Member  of  this 
great  body,  dropE>ed  the  working  tools  of 
this  life  and  passed  on  to  meet  his  Maker. 

The  one  I  refer  to  was  Hon.  Bryant 
Thomas  Castellow.  Mr.  Castellow  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Quitman  County,  Ga.. 
July  29.  1876.  He  attended  the  local 
schools,  Mercer  University,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Law  School  of  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  Georgia  in  1897.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  that  year  in  Fort 
Gaines.  Ga.,  and,  endowed  with  a  splen- 
did mind  and  being  a  tireless  worker,  he 
met  with  one  success  after  another. 

Mr.  Castellow  was  solicitor  of  the  Clay 
County  court  in  1900  and  1901  and  judge 
of  that  court  from  1901  to  1905.  He 
was  solicitor  general  of  the  Pataula  cir- 
cuit from  January  1,  1913,  until  his  resig- 
nation on  October  7,  1932.  occasioned  by 
his  election  to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
that  distinguished  former  Congressman, 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Crisp. 

Congressman  Castellow  served  with 
distinction  until  January  3,  1937,  when 
he  voluntarily  retired  to  private  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Castellow 
was  one  of  the  great  men  of  this  age.  He 
was  far  ahead  of  his  time,  as  reference 
to  his  speeches  made  on  this  floor  will 
vividly  demonstrate.  Congressman  Cas- 
tellow eloquently  warned  against  many  of 
our  foreign  entanglements,  the  danger 
arising  from  a  centralized  government, 
and  particularly  he  warned  against  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending. 

All  the  predictions  that  were  made  by 
this  learned  and  devoted  man  have  cer- 


tainly come  to  pass.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remains  of  this  great  public  servant  are 
being  interred  in  his  hometown,  the  fine 
little  city  of  Cuthbert.  Ga.,  tomorrow. 

The  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia,  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  will  long  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  service  of  this  devoted  man  to 
mankind.  I  am  immensely  proud  of  his 
record.  I  grieve  with  his  devoted  wife 
and  splendid  daughter,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ford, 
over  the  loss  of  this  noble  husband  and 
father. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  this 
J  reat  legislative  body  has  been  enriched 
by  his  service  here,  and  I  want  his  fine 
wife  and  daughter,  to  know  that  his  name 
will  always  be  recalled  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  with  affection  and  pridQ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  life,  service,  and  character  of  our 
late  colleague,  Hon.  Bryant  Thomas 
Castellow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


were  among  those  who  voted  against  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Consistency  may  be  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds,  but  an  inconsistency  of  this 
magnitude  is  sheer  demsigoguery. 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  VETER- 
ANS OF  WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958, 
the  Congress  voted  to  approve  a  congres- 
sional charter  for  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  When  the  legislation  providing 
for  that  charter  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  representatives  of 
this  organization  testified  that  there  was 
a  need  for  a  veterans  organization  which 
would  be  more  sympathetic  to  the  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I, 

Over  4  years  have  gone  by  since  this 
organization  was  granted  a  charter.  Its 
one  apparent  act  of  understanding  for 
the  problems  of  the  World  War  I  veteran 
has  been  an  Intensive  campaign  of  po- 
litical intimidation  directed  at  obtain- 
ing a  pension  for  every  such  veteran. 

The  activities  of  this  organization  have 
not  been  limited  to  lobbying  for  a  pen- 
sion. It  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  officers  of  this  organization 
have,  in  fact,  gone  so  far  as  to  intervene 
in  political  campaigns  against  those 
Members  who  believe  that  an  across-the- 
board  veterans'  pension  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 
These  activities  are  directly  contrary  to 
section  11  of  the  organization's  charter 
which  prohibits  the  corporation  or  its 
officers  and  agents  from  supporting  or 
assisting  any  political  party  or  candidate 
for  public  office. 

Election  years  often  produce  an  Alice- 
in-Wonderland  atmosphere  but  I  fear 
that  the  acti&n  of  some  Members  of  this 
House  in  respect  to  the  World  War  I 
veterans'  pension  would  make  them  un- 
comfortable even  in  the  world  of  Alice- 
in-Wonderland.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  45  of  the  most  aggressive  propo- 
nents of  this  $11  billion  pension  grab 


POLITICAL  ASPECTS  OF  JUDGESHIP 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  there  was  quite  a  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  as  to  the  appoint- 
ments of  Federal  judges  made  by  the 
various  Presidents.  I  have  with  me  to- 
day a  list  of  the  appointments  made  by 
the  last  several  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  this  schedule  of  appointments 
with  the  percentages  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  made  by  the  various  Presi- 
dents, begirming  with  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

Patronage  Box  Scoke 

The  following  list  gives  the  number  of 
Federal  judges  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's six  immediate  predecessors  during 
their  entire  terms  of  office,  and  by  President 
Kennedy  as  of  July  5: 


I'tcsiliiil 


H:ir<liiip 

( 'oolxige 

Hoover 

Kooscvclt    . 

Truniiui 

Kisrnliower 
Kcnnp"ly__. 


IVro'iii- 

l>on>o- 

Itrpubli- 

apo  from 

cru(s 

rans 

own 

iMirl.v 

3 

h^ 

H 

112 

14 

67 

229 

12 

143 

14 

\h 

1M6 

1105 

110 

95  0 
92.0 
87.2 
9.'^  0 
91.0 
92.  .5 
91  3 


'■  1  I,il>er;il  ainl  1  unafTiliatod  not  incUi'lcil. 


THE  WEIRTON  VARSITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Weir 
Varsity  High  School  Band  from  Welrton, 
W.  Va.,  participating  in  the  Fourth 
World  Music  Festival  at  Kerkrade,  in  the 
Netherlands,  stole  the  show,  said  Dutch 
newspapers  today  at  the  opening  of  the 
music  festival. 

The  116-member  red-and-white-uni- 
formed  band  and  its  8  pretty  majorettes 
won  the  first  prize  when  21  bands 
marched  yesterday  into  Kerkrade  Sta- 
dium to  mark  the  opening  of  the  festival. 
More  than  20,000  fans  acclaimed  the 
show  by  the  young  American  band,  which 
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was  telecast  by  the  West  German  TV  net- 
work. 

The  Jury  awarded  the  Weir  High  Band 
the  day's  highest  score  of  100  points. 

I  am  Informed  that  a  Dutch  music 
critic,  D.  J.  Odijk,  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can teenagers  were  "outstanding,  charm- 
ing, and  glamorous,"  and  that  "the  band 
shewed  imaginative  rhythm  which  con- 
trasted with  the  conventional  sti'ong 
rhythms  of  the  European  bands. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  Americans 
are  residents  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. They  have  spread  their  musical 
reputation  from  the  Rose  Bowl  parade  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  to  the  Macy  Thanksgiv- 
ing parade  in  New  York,  and  now  to  the 
World  Music  Festival  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
young  people  put  together  the  necessary 
finances  to  make  this  trip  possible.  I 
know  that  their  accomplishments  have 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  to  their 
hometown  great  appreciation  for  their 
hard  work. 


THE    CRIME    SITUATION    IN    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

liiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  now  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  House,  because  of  the  great  concern 
they  have  evidenced  in  the  stabbing  of 
my  administrative  assistant  yesterday  in 
St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church  two 
blocks  from  the  Capitol. 

I  am  pleased,  after  my  visit  last  night 
and  this  morning,  to  tell  you  she  is  im- 
proving this  morning.  Of  the  nine  stab 
wounds  only  one  of  them  was  what  could 
be  called  a  critical  wound.  The  doctors 
tell  me  this  morning  her  condition  looks 
very  good  and  she  is  in  fair  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  when  I  spoke 
I  was  rather  emotional  i>erhaps  because 
this  good  lady  has  been  with  me  for  some 
10  years.  She  is  well  known  up  here  on 
the  Hill.  I  said  yestei'day,  and  I  repeat 
today,  it  is  time  we  do  something  with 
our  judicial  system  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  great  number  of  telephone  calls 
that  have  come  to  my  office  this  morning, 
taken  by  my  secretai-ies.  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  many  people  have  the  same 
identical  feeling.  The  penalties  are  not 
severe  enough,  the  sentences  are  not 
severe  enough,  the  fact  that  the  police 
are  not  able  to  hold  alleged  criminals  in 
order  to  investigate. 

These  and  many  other  things  could  be 
done  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

and  we  might  be  able  to  eliminate  a  dis- 

gi-ace  in  this  great  Capital  of  ours  that 
today  might  be  tenned  a  tragedy  in  our 
Nation. 

You  and  I,  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Members  of 
the  House,  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
make  this  Capital  of  ours  safe  for  the 
millions  of  tourists  who  come  hei-e  and 
the  people  who  live  here,  to  make  it  a 


place  where  they  would  not  only  te 
welcome  here,  as  they  are  in  their  o«in 
cities  and  towns,  and  villages,  but  wheit  e 
they  might  be  safe  when  walking  on  t4^e 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia  jas 
they  would  in  their  own  hometowns. 

I  beg  the  Members  of  Congress  to  take 
this  into  consideration,  assume  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  either  enact  legislation 
or  call  upon  our  judicial  system  throaih 
our  President  to  bring  this  about. 

One  final  remark,  Mr.  Speaker.  While 
this  sort  of  thing  has  been  happening  to 
citizens  in  Washington,  let  the  day  cothe 
that  it  should  happen.  Crod  forbid,  to  the 
wife  or  daughter  of  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  then  you  will  see  soihe 
fast  action  in  this  House.  But  why  wft,it 
for  that?  Let  us  take  the  necessary  |i|c- 
tion  now. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  Oct 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorWm 
is  not  present, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nlO^•e 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  tli^ir 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1721 


Alexander 

AJford 

Bass.  N.H. 

BUtch 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Chelf 

Coad 

Cramer 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Oominick 

Fiazier 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Gubser 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hebert 


HoflTman,  Mich. 

Holifleld 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Jennings 

Kllburn 

King.  UL-ih 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McSween 

McVey 

Merrow 

Moorchead . 

Ohio 
Moulder 
Nedzi 
Norblad 
Pilcher 
Powell 
Purcell 


Rogers.  Coif), 
Rogt•I^,.  Tex. 
St.  Germain 
Saund 
Scherer 
Scranton 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sibal 

Smith.  MibA 
Stratton         : 
Taber  ' 

Teagiie,  Cahfl 
Thompson.  L<i 
Thompson,  Ml. 
Willis 
Winstead 
Yates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  3|80 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pito- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispenspd 
with.  I 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  lfl62 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  e&ll 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  ahd 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  mt|n- 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  I  o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pci 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


I 


Conference  Report    (Rept.  No.   2008 » 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes    of    the    two    Houses   on  ^he 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2906) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 


of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
having  met.  after  full  and  fre«  conference. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  aa  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
a.«  the    Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962'. 

■■l'\RT    I        AC  r   Fr>R    I.NTEP.NAnO.N.\L   DEVELOPMENT 
OF   1  96  I 

Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 

"Sec  101  (a)  The  fifth,  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Porelfrn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of 
policy,  is  amended  by  inserting  In  the  fifth 
paragraph,  immediately  after  'religion  ',  the 
following:  'The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  distinction  made  by  foreign  nations 
between  American  citizens  because  of  race, 
color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of,  or  the 
exercise  of.  personal  or  other  rights  available 
to  American  citizens  Is  reptjgnant  to  our 
principles  ■ 

'(b>  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following: 

"  'It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
.idministration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not.  as  a  result  of  United  States  assist- 
ance, divert  their  own  economic  resources  to 
military  or  propaganda  eflforts.  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  ami 
directed  against  the  United  States  or  again."*: 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act  ' 

•  The  Congress  further  declares  that  in 
the  administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  this  Act.  the  highest  practicable  em- 
pha.sls  should  be  given  to:  programs  provid- 
ing for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  use  bv 
institutions  and  organizations  in  making 
re},ayiible  low-interest  rate  loans  to  individ- 
uals in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  <if 
homes,  the  establishment,  equipment  and 
strengthening  of  small  independent  busi- 
ness concerns,  purchase  cf  tools  or  equip- 
ment needed  by  individuals  for  carrying  on 
an  occupation  or  a  trade,  or  financing  the 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  obtain  prac- 
tical education  In  vocational  and  occupa- 
tional skills,  and  to  those  programs  of  tech- 
nical assisUnce  and  development  whicb. 
will  a.ssi.st  in  carrying  out  and  in  preparing  a 
favorable  environment  for  such  program.-; 
While  recognizing  that  special  requirements, 
cliffering  development  needs  and  political 
conditions  In  various  assisted  countries  will 
affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of 
each  country  s  relative  ability  to  implement 
tiiem,  it  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
fach  such  assisted  country  should  be  cn- 
cotiraged  to  give  adequate  recognition  to 
.«^^uch  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparatio:i 
of  national  de\el()pment  programs." 

"(CI  Such  section  Is  further  amended  bv 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  fiillrjwins:  new  sentence:  'It  is  the  sense 
of  Congre.ss  that,  where  fcrtsible.  the  United 
States  Government  invite  friendly  nations 
to  join  in  missions  to  consult  with  countries 
which  are  rccipient.s  of  assistance  under  this 
part  on  the  possibilities  for  Joint  action  to 
assure  the  efTective  development  of  plans 
for  the  economic  development  of  such  re- 
cipient countries  and  the  effective  use  of 
i;ssisLance  provided  them;  and  that  the 
President  may  request  the  assistance  of  in- 
ternational financial  institutions  in  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  such  missions  ' 
"Cliapter  2 — Development  assistance 
"Title  I— Development  Loan  Fund 

"Sec.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates  to    general    authority    with   respect   to 
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development   loans.    Is   amended   by    adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"•  "(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggre- 
gating In  excess  of  9100,000  for  use  In  any 
country  under  this  title  unless  (l)  an  ap- 
plication for  such  funds  has  been  received 
lor  use  in  such  country  together  with  suffi- 
cient Information  and  assurances  to  indicate 
reaponably  that  the  funds  will  be  used  In 
an  economically  and  technically  sound  man- 
ner, or  (21  the  President  determines  with 
res>i)ect  to  each  such  allocation,  reservation, 
earmarking,  commitment,  or  set-aside  that 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such 
funds   pursuant    to   multilateral   plans. ' 

•  Title    II — Development    Grants    and    Tech- 
nical   Cooperation 

"Sec  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"■(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  add  a  new  subsection  (o 
as  follows: 

"■•(C)  Not  to  exceed  tl,000,(X)0  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for 
programs  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United 
States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried 
out  only  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section.' 

"(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  "1962"  and  "»380.000.- 
000'  and  substitute  "1963"  and  "$300,000,000'. 
respectively. 

"(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace. 

"Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 

"Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties. Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  221(b)  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

'■(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  '$1,000- 
000.000'  In  the  proviso  and  substitute 
•$1,300,000,000'. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  the  words 
preceding  the  first  proviso  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "where  the  President 
determines  such  action  to  be  Important  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  Investment 
for  housing  projects  with  appropriate  par- 
ticipation by  the  private  Investor  in  the  loan 
risk  and  In  accordance  with  the  foreign  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  States,  or 
assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  any  other  Investment  due  to  such 
risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  determine". 

"(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  '$90.- 
000.000'  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
$180,000,000'.  and  after  the  word  "guaranty" 
insert  the  following:  'In  the  case  of  a  loan 
shall  exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such 
guaranty". 

"(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (d)  Insert  ".  and  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title"  before  the  period. 

"(2)   Add    the    following   new   subsection 

(f»  : 

"(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.' 

"(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  '110.- 
000,000'  In  the  second  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute '$60.000,000.' 


"(2)    In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  and  (e)' 
and  substitute  '(e),  and  (f)'. 

""Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 
"Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportuni- 
ties, is  amended  by  striking  out  '1962'  and 
'$5,000,000'  and  substituting  1963  and  $2  - 
000.000'.   respectively. 

"Alliance  for  Progress 
'Sec  106  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistatice.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI. 
as  follows: 

'■  'Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 
'  Sec.  251  General  Authoritv. —  (ai  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation- 
siiips  among  the  American  peoples  and  Re- 
publics are  unique  and  ol  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among 
them.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  vigorous  measures  by  the  countries  and 
areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their  own 
resources  for  economic  development  and  to 
adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  economic  progress  among  the  people  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  to  continued  significant  United 
States  assistance  thereunder.  The  President 
Is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
in  order  to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin 
America. 

"  (b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development 
of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  tAke  into  account  ( 1 )  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  and  in  particular 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
or  area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns 
of  Its  {>eople  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de- 
termination to  take  effective  self-help  meas- 
ures; (2)  the  economic  and  technical  sound- 
ness of  the  activity  to  be  financed:  (3)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  rela- 
tionship to,  other  development  activities  be- 
ing undertaken  or  planned,  and  Its  contribu- 
tion to  realizable  long-range  objectives;  and 
(4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United 
States  economy,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  p.s- 
slstance  Involved.  In  making  loans  under 
this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to 
be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  In  United  States  dollars,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  Into  account,  In  addition  to 
the  considerations  named  In  the  preceding 
sentence,  whether  financing  could  be  ob- 
tained In  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free 
world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  the 
efforts  made  by  recipient  nations  to  repa- 
triate capital  invested  in  other  countries  by 
their  own  citizens.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 201(d),  202(bi,  202(c),  and  204  shall 
be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall 
be  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable 
prospects  of  repayment. 

"'(C)    The  authority  of  section  614(8)  may 

not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  funds  made  available  for 
this  title  which  are  required  to  be  used  for 
loans  f>ayable  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
In  United  States  dollars,  and  the  authority 
of  section  610  may  be  used  to  transfer  such 
funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title 
I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

"•(d)   In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 


President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  In  fos- 
tering measures  of  agrarian  reform,  including 
colonization  and  redistribution  of  land,  with 
a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  ownership  of  land. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate, 
reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $100,000 
for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  unless 
( 1 )  an  application  for  such  funds  has  been 
received  for  use  lu  such  country  together  with 
sufficient  Information  and  assurances  to  in- 
dicate reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used 
in  an  economical  and  technically  sound  man- 
ner, or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  allocation,  reservation, 
earmarking,  connmltment.  or  set-aside  that  it 
IS  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such  funds 
pursuant  to  multilateral  plans. 

"(f)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
title,  consistently  with  and  for  the  piurposes 
of  section  601  (bi  (4)  of  this  Act,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  any  other 
departments  and  agencies  designated  by  the 
President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  In  order  to  make 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  estab- 
lished under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"  Sec.  252.  Atn-HORizAxiON. — There  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966.  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  interest  in  United  States  dollars.  In 
presenting  requests  to  the  Congress  for 
authorizations  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1964  through  1966  to  carry  out  other 
programs  under  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
also  present  the  program  proposed  to  be  car- 
ried out  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  contained  In  this  section 
for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 

"  'Sec  253.  Fiscal  Provtsions. — All  receipts 
in  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for 
the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act.  notwithstanding  section  203.  shall 
be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  In  United  States  dollars 
in  furtherance  of  the  purp>oses  of  this  title. 
Such  receipts  and  other  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  use  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  shall  remain  available  until 
expended." 

"Chapter  3 — Intc-iiatior.al  orgauizations  and 
programs 

"Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foroigi  As- 
sistance .\ct  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  international  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1962" 
and  "$153,500,000"  and  substituting  "19G3' 
and  '$148,900,000',  respectively. 

"Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
"Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  supporting  assistance.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1962'  and  '$465,000,000'  and 
substituting  '1963'  and  '$415,000,000',  respec- 
tively. 

"Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
"Sec   109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates   to    the   contingency   fund.   Is   amended 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking 
out   1962"  and  substituting  '1963'. 
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"(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking 
out  'keep'  sad  substituting  'provide  quar- 
terly reports  to'  and  by  striking  out  'cur- 
rently ini(»ined  oC  the  use'  and  substituting 
'on   the  programing  and   the  obligation'. 

"Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  agrarian 
econonies 
"Ssc  110.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  whlcb 
relates  to  assistance  to  countries  having 
agrarian  economies.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  'In  such 
country  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon 
programs  of  community  development  which 
will  promote  stable  and  responsible  govern- 
mental institutions  at  the  local  level." 

"PA«T   n INTniNATIONAL  PEACE   AND  SECtTRriY 

ACT  or  ItSl 
Chapter  1 — Military  assistance 

"Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  con- 
ditions of  eligibility,  add  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"  *(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce 
and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate  all  further  grants  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  hav- 
ing sufRcient  wealth  to  enable  it,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  Its  own  military  fcvces  at  adequate 
strength,  without  undue  burden  to  Its  econ- 
omy. 

"■(d)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  pred- 
ecessor foreign  assistance  Act,  In  substan- 
tial violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter or  any  agreements  entered  into  pursuant 
to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  Immediately  in- 
eligible for  further  assistance.' 

"(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales.  Insert  'not  less  than'  before  'the  value' 
in  the  first  sentence. 

"(c)  In  section  507(b),  add  a  new  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  'No  sales  of  un- 
classified defense  articles  shall  be  made  to 
the  government  of  any  economically  devel- 
oped nation  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  unless  such  articles  are  not  gen- 
erally available  for  purchase  by  such  nations 
from  commercial  sources  In  the  United 
States:  Proiided,  however.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  sentence  when  he  determines  that  the 
waiver  of  such  provisions  Is  in  the  national 
interest.' 

"(d)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  '1962'  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
'1963'. 

"PART  III 

"Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions.  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

"  ( a )  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers between  accounts,  designate  the  present 
language  as  subsection  <a)  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion and  In  sections  451,  510,  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  atigment  appropriations  made 
available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  (1>  and 
637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses.' 

"(b)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  'and  11'  and  sulxtitute  ',  n.  and  VI'. 


"(c)  Strike  out  section  618.  which  relatos 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and 
substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  618.  Use  op  Settlement  Receipts  -|- 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  thje 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Betweah 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  EcOi- 
nomic  Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  approprlh 
ated  or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Preei- 
ident  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within  thp 
limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act.  to  carry  owjt 
the  provisions  of  that  part.' 

"(d)  Amend  section  620,  which  relates  tu 
restrictions  on  assistance  to  certain  coun- 
tries, as  follows: 

"(1)  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows:  'No  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the  prea- 
cnt  government  of  Cuba;  nor  shall  any  such 
assistance  be  furnished  to  any  country  which 
furnishes  assistance  to  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  unless  the  President  deteaf- 
mines  that  such  assistance  is  in  the  natioruil 
interest  of  the  United  States." 

"(2)  Amend  subsection  (c»  to  read  n^ 
follows :         4 

"'(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  un- 
der this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try which  Is  Indebted  to  any  United  States 
citizen  or  person  for  goods  or  services  fur- 
nished or  ordered  where  (1)  such  citizen  <j)r 
person  has  exhausted  available  legal  renii^- 
dles,  which  shall  include  arbitration,  or  (lii 
the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested  by  sucjh 
government,  or  (ill)  such  indebtedness  arises 
under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of  payment 
given  by  such  government,  or  any  predece$- 
sor  government,  directly  or  indlrectl}.-. 
through  any  controlled  entity:  Provided. 
That  the  President  does  not  find  such  action 
contrary  to  the  national  security." 

"(3)   Add  the  following  new  subsections) 

"  '(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Att 
when  the  government  of  such  countrj^  or  ariy 
goTemmental  agency  or  subdivision  withjn 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1.  196*^ 

"'(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  <^t 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  i*4>t 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  own^d 
by  United  States  citizens,  or 

"  '(2)  has  Imposed  or  enforced  discriminji- 
tory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  condltlotn.-^. 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  eot- 
propriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  owr.erslilp 
or  control  of  property  so  owned, 

and  such  country,  government  agency  ^r 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rei- 
sonable  time  (not  more  than  six  raontltis 
after  such  action  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  whichever  Ss 
later)  to  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may 
include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obli^»- 
tions  under  international  law  toward  suCli 
citizen  or  entity,  including  equitable  and 
speedy  compensation  for  such  prop>erty  l:i 
convertible  foreign  exchange,  as  required  Wy 
international  law.  or  fails  to  take  steps  df- 
signed  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxp-. 
exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until  he 
is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  bcih^' 
taken  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  mid- 
section . 

"  '<f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act,  as  amended  (except  fjectinn 
214(b).  to  any  Communist  country.  This  re- 
striction may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  anv 
autlKjrity  contained  in  this  Act  unless  the 
President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Con- 
gress that:  (1)  such  assistance  is  vital  to 
the  security  of   the   United  States;    [2)    the 


recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy;  and 
(3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote  the 
Independence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
international  communism.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsectiou,  the  phrase  "Communist 
country"  shall  Include  specifically,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  the  following  countries: 
■■  Peoples  RepubUc  of  Albania, 
"  Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

•  Peoples  RepubUc  of  China, 

■■  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Reptiblic. 

•  German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger- 
many) . 

■    'Estonia. 

■  'Hm-sparian  Peoples  Republic,  * 

■  'Latvia, 

■'   Lithuania. 

■  'North   Korean   Peoples   Repiiblir. 

■  Nortli  'Vietnani, 

■  'Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Rc- 
pu'olic, 

'   'Pulifeh  Pe(jples  Republic, 

"  'Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

"  'Tibet. 

Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

"    Cuba,   and 

'     Union  of  Soviet   Socialist  Repviblic*. 

"  'ig)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
(jI  law.  no  monetary  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  to  any  government 
or  political  subdivision  or  agency  of  such 
government  which  will  be  used  to  compen- 
sate owners  for  expropriated  or  nationalized 
property  and,  upon  finding  by  the  President 
that  such  assistance  has  Ijeen  used  by  any 
government  for  such  purpose,  no  further  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 
such  government  until  appropriate  reim- 
bursement IS  made  to  the  United  States  f':>r 
sums  so  dl\erted 

'  '(hi  The  President  shall  adopt  reguln- 
11  ons  and  establish  procedures  to  Insure  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a 
manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  a-itsists  th" 
foreign  aid  pro)ects  or  activities  of  the  Coni- 
niunist-bloc  countries." 

' diuptrr  ? — Administrative  provision^ 

"Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the 
ForeiRii  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  smiended. 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows; 

"(a I  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exer- 
cise of  functions,  delete  '(a)'  and  strike  out 
subsections   (b»,   (c),   (d).und   (e). 

"(bi  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  ajid  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (dr.  inserting  in  paragraph  2(A)  of 
redesignated  subsection  (d)  '.  and  programs 
being  conducted  by  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies  under  Public  Law  86-735. 
after  Peace  Corps',  and  inserting  in  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsec- 
tion idi  ',  and  Public  Law  86  735'  after  'part 
II  r)f  tills  Act'. 

"ic)  Amend  seclii.n  625.  which  relates  to 
eniployment  c>f  personnel,  as  foUon-s; 

(  1 »  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  seventy- 
six'  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  X>v.c 
hvindred  and  ten'. 

(2 1  In  subsection  (d)  add  tiie  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2i  :  ':  Provided  further.  That,  when- 
e'er the  President  determines  it  to  be  impor- 
t  un  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  i>ersonnel 
under  this  paragraph  for  dvity  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  as- 
signment outside  the  United  States;  how- 
ever, the  authority  contained  in  this  proviso 
may  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more 
ttian  tiiiriy  persons  in  the  aggregate." 

(3)  Amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"(Il  Funds  pM-ovided  for  ii\  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  furnishing  of 
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services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
specific  projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obli- 
gated for  the  services  of  personnel  employed 
by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
( other  than  the  agencies  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  part  I  or  part  11  of 
this  Act)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government." 

••^d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out  '624 
lei'  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
024(di '. 

'  le)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to 
rept)rts  and  information.  Insert  the  following 
belore  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence:  "and  on  progress  under  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  contained   In  section  102". 

"if)  (1)  In  section  634(d),  which  relates 
to  rejwrts  and  information,  strike  out  "In 
January  (if  each  year"  and  "preceding  twelve 
months'  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
'At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year'  and  "fiscal 
year",  respectively. 

"1 2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 634fd)  Insert  the  following:  "There  shall 
also  be  included  In  the  presentation  material 
submitted  to  the  Congress  during  Its  consid- 
eration of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  of  any 
Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  author- 
izations contained  In  this  Act,  a  comparison 
of  the  current  fi.sciii  year  programs  and  ac- 
tivities with  those  presented  to  the  Congress 
in  the  previous  year  and  an  explanation  of 
any  substAntial  changes  ' 

"(g)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  'and  V  and 
substitute  '.  V.  and  VI'  and  strike  out  "made". 

■■(h)  Amend  section  637.  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  as  follows: 

"(l)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "1962"  and 
i50.000.00C"  and  substitute  '1963'  and  "153.- 
(X)0,(X)0",  respectively. 

'•i2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ■to  the 
Secretary  of  State'. 

"Chapter  3 — MisccUcncous  proiisions 

"'Sec  303  Chapter  3  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign AsslsUince  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows; 

"(a)  Section  643.  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
i^ection  (d). 

"(b)  Section  644(m),  which  relates  to  defi- 
nitions, is  amended  by  striking  out  'aa  grant 
assistance"  in  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

"kC)  Section  645.  wliich  relates  to  unex- 
!>ended  balances  is  amended  by  Inserting 
this  Act  or'  after    pursuant  to'. 

PART  IV AMENDME>fTS  TO  OTHER   LAWS 

"Sec.  401  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
atice  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  repealed, 
which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  In  such  part. 

"Srr  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1. 
1956  (70  Stat.  890).  as  amended,  U  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"''(bl  for  the  purp>ose  of  promoting  and 
m:iintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori- 
rius  claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign  coun- 
t:y  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal 
property  of.  or  personal  Injury  to  or  death 
f^f.  any  national  of  such  foreign  country: 
f'ro7-idrd,  That  such  claim  Is  not  cognizable 
u.nder  any  other  statute  or  InternatlDual 
agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be 
settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  for- 
eign currency  equivalent  thereof.' 

"Sec.  403.  Section  102 (^a)  (3)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  approved  Sep- 
tember 21,  1961)  Is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting the  word  "abroad'  after  the  word  ex- 
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positions'.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  fair  or  exposition  within  the  United 
States  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been 
provided. 

"Sec.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  au- 
thorl2ang  participation  in  the  Interparlia- 
menUry  Union  (22  U.S.C.  276)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

""  "An  appropriation  of  $48,000  annually  is 
authorized,  $21,000  of  which  shall  be  for  the 
annual  contributions  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  promo- 
tion of  international  arbitration;  and 
$27,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, to  assist  In  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  American  group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an 
appropriation  is  made,  such  appropriation  to 
be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by 
the  President  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  group"."' 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Watne  L  Hats, 

Robert  B    Chipfrfikld, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovsp. 

J.  W.  Fvlbright. 
JOHV  .Sparkman, 
h  h.  humphrev. 
Mike  Maksfield. 

B    B.  HiCKENLOOPER. 

George  Aiken, 
Homer  E.  Capehart, 
Managers  an  thr  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement  or  the  Manacebs  on  the  Part 

OP    THE   HODSK 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  of  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  ameadment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report; 

"The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 
Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary 
conforming  changes,  the  differences  are 
noted  below. 

introduction 

The  House  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2996) 
contained  an  authorization  of  $1,815,400,000 
for   fiscal    year    1963,   pltis  $600  million    for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1964,  1965,  and  1966  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

"The  Senate  bill  provided  an  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  of  $1,908,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  plus  $800  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1964.  1965,  and  1966  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  committee  of  conference  adjusted  the 
differences  in  amounts  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  and  agreed  on  a  total  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1963  of  $1318,900,000 
plus  $600  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1964.  1965,  and  1966  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 
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DISCRIMINATION      BASED     ON     RACE,     COLOR,     OR 

RELIGION      ISLC.     lOliail 

Section  101(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
contained  an  addition  to  the  fifth  paragraph 
of  the  statement  of  policy  in  section  102  of 
the  act  which  declared  that  any  attempt  by 
foreign  nations  to  make  distinctions  between 
American  citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or 
religion  in  the  granting  of  personal  or  com- 
mercial access  or  »n  the  exercise  of  any  other 
rights  available  to  American  citizens,  or  the 
use  by  any  such  nation  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
carry  out  any  program  or  activity  in  the 
course  of  which  discrimination  was  prac- 
ticed against  any  U.S.  citizen  by  reason  of  his 
race,  color,  or  religion,  was  repugnant  to  our 
principles,  it  also  provided  that  these  prin- 
ciples should  be  applied  In  all  negotiations 
with  any  foreign  nation  with  respect  to  any 
funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  the 
act  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 


report  annually  on  the  meastires  taken  to 
apply  these  principles. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  corresponding 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted a  revision  of  the  {x^vislon  of  the 
House  amendment  which  constitutes  a  clear 
and  strong  declaration  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  distinctions  made  by 
foreign  nation*  between  American  citizens 
t>ecause  of  race,  color,  or  religion  In  the 
granting  of  or  the  exercise  of  rights  to  which 
all  American  citizens  are  entitled. 

The  change  in  the  language  agreed  to 
should  not  be  interpreted  aa  an  indication 
that  the  Congress  is  reconciled  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  or  that  it  is  opposed  to 
the  administration  of  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  all  American  citi- 
zens.    Strong   and  continuous  action  must 
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be  taken  to  end  the  present  discriminations 
practiced  by  certain  countries  against  Amer- 
icans with  reepect  to  personal  and  commer- 
cial access,  and  the  availability  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance must  be  influenced  by  the  attitudes 
and  policies  of  its  recipients. 

Section  302(e)  of  the  bill  requires  an  an- 
nual report  from  the  President  on  progress 
In  the  elimination  of  such  discriminations. 

INTXRNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    AND    ASSISTANCE 
MISSIONS     (SEC.    101(C)  > 

Section  101(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  added 
a  new  provision  at  the  end  of  the  statement 
of  policy  in  section  102  of  the  act  which  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  where  feasible,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  invite  friendly  nations  to  Join  In  mis- 
sions to  consult  with  countries  which  were 
recipients  of  assistance  under  part  I  on  the 
possibilities  lor  Joint  action  to  assure  the 
effective  development  of  plans  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  such  recipient  coun- 
tries and  the  effective  use  of  assistance  pro- 
vided them,  and  that  the  President  might 
request  the  assistance  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(World  Bank)  in  bringing  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  missions. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
that  deleted  the  specific  reference  to  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  substituted  therefor  the 
reference  to  "international  financial  insti- 
tutions." This  phrase  is  not  Intended  to  be 
limited  solely  to  banking  type  instituUons. 
There  are  a  number  of  institutions  that 
may  be  equally  helpful  in  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  the  missions  envisioned  in 
the  new  language.  Included  among  these 
are  the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  the  Inter -American 
Development  Bank  and  the  panel  of  experts 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  working  In  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican area. 

RESERVATION  OF  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  AND  ALLI- 
ANCE FOR  PROGRESS  FUNDS  (SEC.  102  AND  SEC. 
106) 

Sections  102  and  105  of  the  House  amend- 
ment prohibited  committing  or  setting  aside 
more  than  $50,000  in  development  loan  or 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  for  use  in  any 
country  unless  an  application  for  such  funds 
had  been  received  with  sufficient  assurances 
to  indicate  that  the  funds  would  be  used  In 
a  sound  manner  or  the  President  deter- 
mined that  It  was  in  the  national  interest 
to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral 
plans. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
provision  contained  in  the  House  amend- 
ment, except  that  the  celling  limitation  on 
the  funds  which  might  be  allocated,  reserved, 
earmarked  or  committed  was  Increased  fron\ 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be- 
lieve that  this  increase  of  the  ceiling  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  diminish  the  effective- 
ness of  this  provision. 

HOUSING    CTJASANTIKS     (SXC.    104(A)  (2)) 

Section  103(a)  (2)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment authorised  extended  risk  guaranties 
against  low  "in  whole  or  in  part"  of  loan  in- 
vestmente  for  housing  projects. 

Section  103(a)  (2)  of  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorised extended  risk  guaranties  for  loan 
investment  for  housing  jurojects  "with  ap- 
propriate participation  by  the  private  inves- 
tor In  the  loan  rlak." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  In  the  belief 
that  the  requirement  of  "appropriate  par- 
ttclpatlon  by  the  private  Inveator"  provided 


a  desirable  safeguard  while  permitting  the 
loan  risk  insured  in  the  case  of  houa^ng 
projects  to  approach  100  percent  only  wl^en 
necessary. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Haiise 
concurred  in  the  view  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  it  should  be  jxjssible  In  nlbst 
Instances  to  attract  loan  Investment  in 
housing  projects  without  a  100-pero^nt 
guaranty,  while  recognizing  that  flexlbiltity 
was  necessary  to  deal  with  special  situatloitis. 
It  is  understood  that  the  investor  may  9*ek 
other  security  for  the  portion  of  his  Invest- 
ment not  guaranteed  under  the  programi 

CEILING  ON  EXTENDED  RISK  GUARANTIES   OF  LQaN 
INVESTMENTS     (SEC.    104(ai(3ii 

Section  103(a)  (3)  of  the  Senate  bill  raited 
the  present  $10  million  ceiling  on  the  Iftce 
valU'S  of  any  guaranty  on  a  loan  investment 
which  might  be  covered  by  extended  rilsk 
guaranties  to  $25  million. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cc«n- 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  HoUse 
accepted  the  Senate  provision.  They  wtre 
persuaded  that  the  limitation  of  $10  milljon 
on  individual  guaranties,  which  is  in  exist- 
ing law,  has  the  effect  of  retarding  privtite 
Investment   in  less  developed    countries. 

Since  the  Government  guaranties  ofily 
part  of  each  investment  and  the  prirtite 
investor  takes  the  risk  on  the  balance,  tihis 
amendment,  raising  the  ceiling  from  $10(  to 
$25  million  on  Individual  guaranties,  «an 
be  expected  to  promote  private  development 
loans  that  are  bigger  than  the  $25  milljon 
limit  now  set  on  the  amount  of  any  Gov- 
ernment guaranty. 

SURVEYS    OF    INVESTMENT    OPPORTUNITIES     ($EC. 
105) 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  bill  authorlt-ed 
an  appropriation  of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1963  for  investment  surveys. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  p.p- 
propriation  of  $1.5  million  for  this  purpxjise. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
an  authorization  of  $2  million. 

The  1961  act  authorized  the  PresidentI  to 
encourage  the  undertaking  by  private  enter- 
prise of  surveys  of  Investment  opportunities 
in  less  developed  friendly  countries  by  agree- 
ing to  share  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costj  of 
these  surveys.  While  the  establishment  of 
the  program  has  been  slow,  inquiries  alre$dy 
total  more  than  100.  The  first  contract  ^&s 
signed  recently.  Policy  guidance  for  the 
program  has  been  revised  and  simplified 
forms  have  been  developed.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  recognized  that  activities 
in  the  private  sector  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  are  difficult  to  establish.  The  rafen- 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  believe  that 
the  amount  authorized  will  be  adeqiiate 
to  move  this  program  forward. 

REPATRIATION    OF    CAPITAL    UNDER    ALLIANCE ,  L'OR 
PROGRESS     (SEC.    106)  .[ 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  required  the 
President.  In  making  loans  under  the  Allli- 
ance  for  Progress,  to  take  into  account  the 
efforts  made  by  recipient  countries  to  repa- 
triate capital  Invested  in  other  countries 
by  their  own  citizens. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cqni- 
parable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  {ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language.  In  self-tjelp 
measures  this  consideration  should  be  given 
a  high  priority. 

COMMERCE    COMMITTEE    FOR    ALLIANCE    F©R 
PROGRESS     (SEC.    106)  | 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  provltled 
that  In  furnishing  assistance  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  title,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  or  any  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  designated  by  the 
Prealdent.  shall  provide  such  a«slatnnc$  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Prealdent  to  be 


necessary  to  make  effective  the  efforts  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  House  version  contained  no  corre- 
sponding provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  version.  Within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  there  has  been 
established  a  Commerce  Committee  for  tiie 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Its  members  include 
prominent  citizens  in  the  business  commu- 
nity v,h.o  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
Latin  American  arei.  Their  functions  are 
advi-sory  in  cliaracter.  The  committee  of 
conference  commends  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  this  initiative.  The  Com- 
nierce  Committee  can  be  an  Important  cata- 
lyst in  stimulating  greater  efforts  by  private 
business  in  contrllaUlng  to  the  success  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

ALLIANCE     FOR     PROGRES.S     AUTHORIZATION      (SEC. 

106) 

Section  105  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $600  million  for  fiscal 
year  1963  and  $800  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1964  through  1966  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $600  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  figure  of  $600  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1964.  1965.  and  1966.  This  ac- 
tion by  the  committee  of  conference  does 
not  Indicate  any  lack  of  approval  of  or  sup- 
port for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  lower  figure  refiects  the  ab- 
sence of  factual  Justification  for  the  $800 
million  figure  for  future  years.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  Increasing  the  authori- 
zation when  there  Is  tangible  evidence  that 
progress  in  the  program  makes  additional 
funds  necessary. 

PROHIBITION    OF    SUPPORT    TO    UNITED    NATIONS 

Section  106(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
prohibited  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  International  Organizations 
chapter  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or 
pursuant  to  any  other  law  for  loans  or  grants 
to  the  United  Nations  or  to  purchase  United 
Nations  bonds  until  all  U.N.  members  had 
paid  In  full  tlieir  share  of  United  Nations 
expenses.  An  exception  to  this  limitation 
was  made,  permitting  U.S.  payment  of  its  as- 
sessed  share  of   United   Nations   expenses. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  the  House  provision.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  were 
convinced  that  this  provision  was  more  far 
reaching  in  its  effects  than  was  apparent  at 
the  time  of  its  consideration  by  the  House. 
Although  It  would  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  continiie  to  pay  its  regular  assess- 
ment to  meet  United  Nations  expenses,  the 
United  States,  under  the  language  approved 
by  the  House,  could  not  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  Children's  Fund,  the  UJf. 
technical  assistance  programs,  and  other 
U.N.  operations  which  are  entirely  dependent 
on  voluntary  contributions  from  U.N.  mem- 
bers, as  long  as  any  U.N.  member  was  in  ar- 
rears in  its  payments. 

Any  effectiveness  which  the  House  provi- 
sion might  have  had  in  encouraging  U.N. 
members  friendly  to  the  United  States  to 
meet  their  arrearages  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  incentive  which  the  provision 
would  give  to  Communist  countries  to  refuse 
to  meet  their  payments  in  order  to  prevent 
U.S.  participation  In  United  Nations  activi- 
ties of  which  the  Communist  nations  disap- 
prove. The  amendment  would  thus  have  the 
effect  of  enhancing  the  power  and  Influence 
of  obstructionist  Communist  countries  In 
the  United  Nations  and  correepondlngly 
weakening  the  InHuence  of  the  United  Statea. 
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The  five  permanent  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  have  the 
right  to  veto  a  proposed  Security  Council 
resolution. 

In  effect,  the  provision  of  the  House 
.iinendment  would  give  to  each  of  the  more 
than  100  U.N.  members  a  power  to  veto  the 
conduct  of  VJS.  foreign  policy  through   the 

United  Nations  and  its  agencies. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 
(SEC.  108)  AND  FOa  CONTINGENCY  FUND 
ISEC.    109) 

Section  107  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $400  million  for  sup- 
porting assistance  and  section  108  of  the 
Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$300  million  for  the  contingency  fund. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $440  million  for  supporting 
assistance  and  an  appropriation  of  $275  mil- 
lion for  the  contingency  fund. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
rather  than  splitting  the  difference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  figures  in  each 
case,  accepted  a  compromise  by  which  the 
authorization  for  8upF>ortlng  assistance  was 
reduced  by  $25  million  (from  $440  million 
in  the  House  amendment  to  $415  million) 
and  the  authorization  for  the  contingency 
fund  contained  in  the  House  amendment 
was  Increased  by  $25  million  ^fronl  $275 
million  to  $300  million). 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  argument  that  this  compro- 
mise, which  does  not  Increase  the  total  au- 
thorization approved  by  the  House,  by 
pl.icing  in  the  contingency  fund  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  total  funds  authorized, 
gives  greater  assurance  that  such  funds  will 
be  effectively  used  if  unforeseen  develop- 
ments occur. 

PROVISION    ON    GRANTS  OF    MILITARY    EQUIPMENT 
AND  SUPPLIES    (SEC.    201(a)) 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  required 
the  President  to  reduce  and  terminate  with 
deliberate  speed  grants  of  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  any  country  having 
."sufficient  wealth  to  enable  it  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  President  to  maintain  its  own  mili- 
tary forces  without  undue  burden  to  its 
economy. 

Tlie  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision.  They  con- 
curred in  the  position  taken  by  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  a  more 
Mgorous  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
those  foreign  governmenU  which  have  at- 
tained a  high  level  of  prosperity  to  assume 
larger  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
and  equipment  of  their  own  military  forces. 
Tliey  do  not  consider  the  provision  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  statement  of  policy  con- 
tained In  section  502  of  the  act.  which  urges 
the  expansion  of  multilateral  programs  of 
coordinated  procurement,  research,  produc- 
tion, and  development,  particularly  to  fvir- 
ther  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

CONDITIONS    OF    FLlCIBILrrY     (SIC.    201(a)) 

Section  201(8)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  any  country  which  hereinafter 
used  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
furnished  such  country  under  this  act,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
or  any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  act. 
where  ,<:uch  use  was  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  military  assistance  chapter  or 
any  agreements  entered  Into  pursuant  to  any 
of  such  acts,  should  be  immediately  ineligible 
lor  further  assistance. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  coufeience  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  In  order  for  the  section  to  be- 
c(-vne  o|>er«tlve  there  must  be  a  ••ubstnutlal' 


violation  of  tlie  provisions  of  the  military 
assistance  chapter  or  applicable  agreements. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  minor  instances  of  diversion  or  im- 
proper uses  would  not  work  to  make  countries 
ineligible  for  further  military  asslsUnce. 

PROHnmON     ON     INCREASING     FDNDS     FOR     AD- 
MINISTRATIVX    EXPENSES     (SEC.    301  (S)) 

Section  301(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  prohibit- 
ed the  use  of  the  President's  special  authori- 
ties to  increase  funds  made  available  for  ad- 
ministrative  expenses   under  the   act. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

SUirting  in  1955.  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  use  the  transfer  authority  to  increase 
administrative  funds.  In  1959  Congress 
adopted  a  prohibition  on  such  transfers. 
When  the  act  was  rewritten  last  year,  this 
p  ohibition  was  omitted  at  the  request  of 
the  executive  branch,  owing  to  the  extensive 
reorganization  that  was  in  process.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year,  the  transfer  and  special 
discretionary  authorities  of  the  act  (sees.  810 
and  614)  have  been  used  to  transfer  $5  mil- 
lion from  the  contingency  fund  to  the  ad- 
ministrative funds. 

The  committee  of  conference  regards  this 
transfer  authority  to  increase  administrative 
funds  as  no  longer  necessary.  Therefore,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted 
the  language  of  the  Senate  bill. 

At  the  same  time  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hovise  agreed  to  an  authorization  of 
$53  million  for  administrative  ex(>ense8,  an 
Increase  of  $3  million  over  that  contained  in 
the  House  amendment  and  $2  million  less 
than  that  in  the  House  bill. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES  ASSISTING  CVBA    (SEC. 

301 (d) ( 1 > ) 

Section  301(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
prohibited  assistance  under  the  act  to  any 
country  which  assisted  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  unless  the  President  deter- 
mined that  such  assistance  was  In  the  na- 
tional and  hemispheric  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  bill  rontaiJied  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  two  clarifying  amend- 
ments. The  first  makes  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  discretion  when  he  determines  it 
to  be  in  the  national  interest  to  give  assist- 
ance to  countries  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba  but  that  this  section  d(Des  not  grant 
such  discretion  wltli  respect  to  giving  aid  to 
Cuba. 

The  phrase  "and  hemispheric  interest"  was 
eliminated  because  the  President  might  find 
that  assistance  to  a  country  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  in  the  national  In- 
terest but  would  not  necessarily  affect  the 
hemispheric  interest  of  the  United  Stales. 

COLLECTION  OF  PRIVATE  DEBTS    (SEC.  301  (d)  (2)  ) 

Section  301ie)(l)  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  section  620(c)  of  the  act  to  prohibit 
assistance  to  any  country  which  was  in- 
debted to  a  U.S.  citiztn  for  goods  or  services 
furnished  or  ordered  where  d)  the  citizen 
had  exhausted  legal  remedies  including  ar- 
bitration, or  (2)  the  debt  was  not  denied  by 
the  government,  or  (3)  the  debt  arose  under 
an  unconditional  guaranty  of  pajrment  by  the 
government  or  any  predecessor  government, 
provided  the  President  did  not  find  such  ac- 
tion contrary  to  Uie  national  security. 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  301(d)  i 
amended  section  e20(c)  of  the  act  to  prohibit 
assistance  to  any  country  which  was  in- 
debted to  a  U.S,  citizen  for  goods  or  services 
furnished  or  ordered  where  the  cltlsen  had 
exhausted  legal  remedies  and  either  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  deny  the  debt  or  the  debt 
arose  under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of 
payment  by  the  guvernment  or  any  predeces- 
•or  government. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provision  with  a  clarifying 
amendment.  The  words  "or  person"  were 
added  to  the  words  "United  States  citizen" 
when  it  occurs  in  order  to  make  clear  that 
corporations  and  other  business  entitles  were 
included. 

The  Senate  language  included  a  reference 
to  arbitration  not  contained  In  the  House 
amendment  which  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  believe  will  give  added  protec- 
tion to  the  American  businessman. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    COUNTRIES    WHICH    EXPROPRIATE 
AMERICAN    PROPERTY     (SEC.    301(d)(3)) 

Section  301(e)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
hibited assistance  under  the  act  to  any 
country  which  expropriated  American  prop- 
erty after  January  1.  1962,  or  had  Imposed 
discriminatory  conditions  on  such  property 
and  had  failed  within  6  months  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  obligations 
under  International  law  to  the  owner  includ- 
ing payment  in  foreign  exchange.  No  waiver 
of  the  provision  was  permitted. 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  302(e))  pro- 
hibited assistance  under  the  act  to  any 
country  which  had  expropriated  American 
property  after  January  1.  1962,  <y  had  im- 
posed discriminatory  conditions  which  had 
the  effect  of  expropriating  such  property  and 
had  fiUled  within  6  months  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  discharge  its  obligations  as 
required  by  international  law.  No  waiver 
of  the  provision  was  permitted. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  House  language  with  two  minor 
amendments.  The  first  specifies  that  the 
appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  "may  include 
arbiiraiion".  The  second  qualifies  the 
"obligations"  of  the  expropriating  country 
toward  US.  citizens  or  entitles  as  obliga- 
tions   'umler  International  law." 

ASSISTANCE     TO     COMMUNIST    COUNTRIES 
(SEC.    301  (d)  (3)) 

The  Senate  bill  (sec.  301(e))  prohibited 
assistance  under  the  act  and  sale*  and 
gifts  of  commodities  under  Public  Law  480 
to  countries  known  to  be  dominated  by 
communism  and  Marxism,  and  denied  au- 
thority to  waive  this  prohibition.  It  fur- 
ther stated  that  this  prohibition  should 
not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  %tsslstance  under 
Public  Law  480  If  the  President  made  cer- 
tain enumerated  findings. 

The  House  amendment  prohibited  assist- 
ance under  the  act  to  Communist  countries 
and  provided  that  the  prohibition  might 
not  be  waived  unless  the  President  made 
certain  enumerated  findings.  It  also  In- 
cluded a  specific  listing  of  Communist 
countries. 

Tlie  committee  of  conferei.ce  agreed  to 
the  House  provision  with  an  amendment 
which  permits  the  continuation  of  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  to  assist  the  American 
Research  Hospital  for  Children  in  Krakow, 
Poland,  being  constructed  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  214(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

PROHIBITION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  PAT  COMPEN- 
SATION FOB  EXPROPllATED  PROPERTY  (SBC. 
301 (di (3) ) 

Section  301(e)  of  the  House  amendment 
prohibited  use  of  monetary  assistance  under 
the  act  to  compensate  owners  for  expro- 
priated or  nationalized  property,  and,  on  a 
finding  that  such  funds  had  been  diverted 
for  this  purpose,  prohibited  assistance  to 
the  country  until  reimbursement  was  made 
to  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  contained  no  correspond- 
ing provision. 

The  commlllee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  House  provision  with  a  clarifying 
amendment  which  subetltuted  "the  Preal- 
dent" for  "the  AdmlnUtrator."  which  made 
reference  to  "such  aasUtance"  rather  than 
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"such   funds"    and    substituted    the   word 
"used"  for  the  word  "diverted". 

KXnCTSD   POSmONS    (30X0(1)) 

SecUon  30a(c)(l)  of  the  Senate  bill  In- 
creased to  126  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed to  administer  part  I  or  coordinate 
p^  I  and  part  II  of  the  act.  who  might  be 
appointed  or  removed  without  regard  to  any 
law. 

The  House  amendment  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  such  persons  to  100. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  compromise  figure  of  110,  an 
increase  of  10  above  the  number  authorized 
by  the  House  amendment  and  a  decrease  of 
15  below  the  number  authorized  by  the 
Senate  bill. 

KEPOBTS     ON     DEPARTtTBES     FROM     ILLUSTRATIVE 
PROGRAMS     (SEC.     302(f)) 

Section  302(f)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  634(d)  of  the  act  in  two 
respects : 

(1)  It  changed  the  present  requirement 
of  that  section  for  a  report  to  Congress  in 
January  of  each  year  on  assistance  furnished 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months  whicli 
differed  substantially  from  the  presentation 
to  Congress  to  a  requirement  for  such  a  re- 
port at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  covering 
that  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  It  required  that  there  be  included  in 
the  annual  presentation  to  the  Congress  a 
comparison  of  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  In  the 
previous  year  and  an  explanation  of  any 
changes. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  with  one 
modification.  The  word  "substantial"  was 
inserted  before  "changes"  to  Indicate  that 
minor  adjustments  In  particular  programs 
need  not  be  reported.  It  Is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  committee  of  conference  that 
program  changes  in  excess  of  $50,000  are  to 
be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  new  language. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  AUTHORIZATION 
(SEC.  203(h)  ) 

Section  302(g)(1)  of  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $55  million  for 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
expenses  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  302(h))  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $50  million 
for  this  purpose. 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  an  avithorization  of  $53  million. 
The  increase  over  tlie  amount  contained  in 
the  House  amendment  must  be  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  prohibition  upon 
transfer  of  funds  from  other  sections  of  the 
law  into  the  administrative  funds  provided 
in  section  301(b)   of  the  bill. 

INTERNATIONAL    FAIRS    IN     THE     UNITED    STATES 
(SEC.   403) 

Section  403  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  so  as  to  confine  the  au- 
thority of  that  act  for  U.S.  participation  in 
international    fairs  to   those  held   abroad. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding language. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language.  This  makes 
clear  that  U.S.  participation  in  fairs  is 
limited  to  fairs  held  abroad.  This  conforms 
to  the  long-established  practice  by  which 
Congress  authorizes  on  an  individual  basis 
U.S.  participation  In  major  fairs  held  in  this 
country. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY    UNION     (404) 

Section  404  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
the  act  authorizing  UJS.  participation  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  to  increase  from 
$18,000  to  $21,000  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  contributions  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Union  and  to  decrease  correspondingly  the 


amount  available  for  expenses  of  the  Aii^erl- 
can  group  In  the  Union  from  t30,0<A  to 
♦27.000.  i 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision. 

For  the  past  3  yews  and  for  fiscal  Vear 
1963.  the  amount  required  for  contributions 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Interjiarllamenttary 
Union  has  been  $21,000.  not  $18,000.  The 
contribution  amount  is  raised  by  tliis 
amendment  to  the  amount  actually  required 
to  meet  the  U.S.  obligation. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Wayne  L.  Hays, 
Robert     B.     Chiperfield. 
Walter  H.  Judd. 
ManagcTs  on  the  Part  of  the  HoiMe. 


The  gentleman  from 
.    Morgan  I    is    rafog- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  jfieM 


The  SPEAKER. 
Pennsylvania    I  Mr 
nlzed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MORGAN, 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
which  I  bring  back  to  the  House  this 
morning  provides  ample  evidence  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  HOusc 
have  done  a  good  job  in  defending  the 
House  bill. 

The  total  authorization  in  the  Sefiate 
bill  was  $4,308,900,000.  The  total  au- 
thorization in  the  House  bill  was  $3,615,- 
400,000,  plus  a  continuing  authorizattion 
\\1thout  a  dollar  limit  for  an  appropiia- 
tion  for  the  reserve  for  investment  guar- 
antees. The  bill  we  bring  back  from  Con- 
ference authorizes  $3,618,900,000 — a 
figure  which  is  only  $3,500,000  higher 
than  the  authorization  approved  by  the 
House. 

The  table  on  page  12  of  the  conference 
report  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
figures  contained  in  the  bill  as  agfeed 
upon.  We  have  not  been  able  to  devise 
any  way  by  which  it  is  possible  to  get  an 
accurate  impression  without  reading  the 
footnotes  to  the  table.  The  problem 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Senate  bill 
included  an  authorization  for  an  apipro- 
priation  for  the  reserve  for  investttjent 
guarantees  of  $100  million.  The  H0usc 
bill  contained  a  continuing  authorization 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  The  Senate  receded 
and  accepted  the  House  provision.  For 
this  reason,  a  specific  authorization  of 
$100  million  has  been  eliminated  f^om 
the  Senate  bill.  It  is  not  correct,  how- 
ever, to  regard  this  elimination  of  the 
$100  million  figure  as  a  reduction  of  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  Sejiate 
bill  by  this  amount  since  the  bill  now 
authorizes  an  appropriation  which  (jculd 
substantially  exceed  the  $100  million 
figure. 

With  respect  to  the  funds  authoii^ed, 
the  House  made  only  two  concessionis  to 
the  Senate : 

The  House  approved  an  authorization 
of  $1,500,000  for  investment  suiiteys, 
while  the  Senate  approved  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $5  million  for  this  purpose.  The 
conference  agreed  to  a  figure  of  $2  mil- 
lion— an  increase  of  $500,000  above  the 
House  figure  and  a  decrease  of  $3  mil- 
lion below  the  Senate  figure. 

The  other  concession  made  by  the 
House  conferees  with  respect  to  money 
involved  administrative  expenses.  The 
House  bill  authorized  $50  million  for  ad- 
ministrative  expenses   and  the   Seijiate 


bill  authorized  $55  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  figure  finally  agreed  upon  was 
$53  million — an  increase  of  $3  million 
above  the  House  bill  and  a  decrease  of 
$2  million  from  the  Senate  bill. 

Let  me  call  your  attention,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  bill  contained 
language  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
transfer  authority  which  is  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  increase  the  funds 
available  for  administrative  expenses. 
The  House  bill  did  not  contain  such  a 
provision.  The  House  receded  and  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language.  The  result 
is  that  although  we  agreed  to  an  in- 
crease of  $3  million  in  the  funds  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses,  we 
eliminated  authority  contained  in  ex- 
isting law  to  increase  that  amount  by 
transf(>r.  This  transfer  authority  had 
been  u.scd  during  fiscal  1962  to  increase 
the  funds  available  for  administrative 
expenses  by  $5  million. 

The  managers  for  the  House  agreed  to 
a  shifting  of  funds  from  supp>orting  as- 
sistance to  the  contingency  fund  which 
did  not  affect  the  total  authorization 
contained  in  the  House  bill.  The  House 
had  approved  an  authorization  for  sup- 
porting; assistance  of  $440  million  while 
the  Senate  figure  was  $400  million. 
With  respect  to  the  contingency  fund, 
however,  the  House  had  approved  an 
authorization  of  $275  million  while  the 
Senate  figure  was  $300  million.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  increase  the  con- 
tingency fund  authorization  by  $25  mil- 
lion and  to  reduce  the  authorization  for 
supporting  assistance  contained  in  the 
House  bill  by  $25  million — an  equivalent 
amount.  The  result  was  that  supix)rting 
assistance  was  cut  from  $440  million  to 
S415  million  while  the  contingency  fund 
was  increased  from  $275  million  to  $300 
million.  There  was  no  difference  in  the 
total  authorization  of  the  House  bill, 
however. 

The  only  major  provision  of  the  House 
bill  on  which  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  receded  was  the  prohibi- 
tion of  support  to  the  United  Nation ; 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  offered  by  thi^ 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mi.  Gross!.  Th-^ 
Senate  conferees  stood  vei-y  firmly 
against  this  provision  and  were  less  in- 
sistent in  their  demands  for  modification 
of  the  Casey  amendment  relating  to  as- 
sistance to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  and 
for  modification  of  the  Hou.se  language 
relating  to  expropriation  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  House 
managers  not  made  this  conce.ssion. 

The  language  of  the  Ca.sey  amendment 
prohibiting  aid  to  Communist  countries 
has  been  brought  back  unchanged,  ex- 
cept for  authority  to  utilize  foreign  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  for 
hospitals  outside  the  United  States 
founded  or  sponsored  by  U.S.  citizens 
and  serving  as  centers  for  medical  treat- 
ment, education,  and  research.  This  ex- 
ception was  made  in  order  that  a  chil- 
dren's hospital  now  under  constniction 
in  Krakow,  Poland,  could  be  completed. 
The  United  States  has  a  substantial  sur- 
plus of  Polish  zlotys  which  it  is  unable 
to  use  under  present  conditions.  The 
United  States  has  already  contributed 
$1,550,000  worth  of  zlotys  for  this  hos- 
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pital,  and  the  steel  frame  for  the  build- 
ing has  already  been  erected.  A  fund  of 
$3  million  to  equip  the  hospital  is  being 
raised  by  private  contributions  In  the 
United  States.  There  is  strong  support 
for  this  hospital  in  the  Senate  as  there 
is  in  the  House.  I  believe  there  will  be 
general  agreement  that  it  would  hurt  the 
United  States  and  help  Khrushchev  if 
this  hospital  for  the  children  of  Poland 
is  left  unfinished. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  House 
bill  relating  to  expropriation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  conference  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  phrases.  The  first  includes 
the  words  "may  include  arbitration" 
among  the  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken, 
and  the  second  qualifies  the  "obliga- 
tions" of  the  expropriating  country  to- 
ward U.S.  citizens  or  entitles  as  obliga- 
tions "under  international  law."  The 
addition  of  these  phrases  was  suggested 
by  advocates  of  a  tough  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward expropriation  as  strengthening  the 
language  of  the  House  provision. 

An  examination  of  the  conference  re- 
port will  show  that  while  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  accept  compromises  in  a  num- 
ber of  positions,  these  compromises  have 
retained  the  spirit  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  language.  For  instance,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hardy  1.  which  was 
adopted  on  the  House  floor,  prohibiting 
the  committing  or  setting  aside  of  more 
than  550,000  of  Development  Loan  Fund 
or  AUiance  for  Progress  funds  unless  an 
application  for  such  funds  had  been  re- 
ceived, together  with  sufficient  assur- 
ances to  indicate  that  the  funds  would  be 
used  in  a  sound  manner,  was  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  although  the  ceiling  of 
$50,000  was  increased  to  $100,000.  Since 
most  loan  transactions  involve  magni- 
tudes of  more  than  $1  million  rather 
than  sums  of  $50,000.  this  modification 
accepted  by  the  House  conferees  should 
not  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
House  provision. 

It  is  neces.sary  in  any  conference  to 
make  concessions  and  to  compromise.  I 
am  sure  that  a  careful  examination  of 
the  conference  report  will  indicate  that 
the  manageis  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  effectively  defended  the  House  bill 
and  that  the  bill  we  have  brought  back 
preserves  in  most  instances  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  firm  did  the  House 
conferees  stand  on  this  matter  of  allow- 
ing the  Pre.sident  to  purchase  U.N. 
bonds? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  stood  very  firm 
on  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  conference  was 
over  in  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  It  was  a  long 
confcience.  The  conference  lasted  all 
day. 

Mr.  GROSS.     All  day? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  All  day,  until  7.30  in 
I  he  evening. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  House  conferees 
did  not  stand  fiim  enough;  the  Senate 
prevailed. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  The  House  conferees 
took  a  firm  stand  on  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  I  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Under  the  language  now 
contained  in  the  authorization  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  President  of  the  United  States 
to  purchase  $100  million  of  U.N.  bonds? 
Is  there  any  such  authority  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  there  is  no  such 
authority  in  this  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs is  now  holding  hearings  on  the  U.N. 
bond  purchase.  The  hearings  will  be 
completed  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  the 
committee  will  start  marking  up  the  bill. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  bring  up  separate 
legislation  on  the  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds. 

Mr.  HALEY. '  But  is  the  authority  in 
the  language  of  this  authorization  broad 
enough  to  permit  the  President  to  pur- 
chase $100  million  of  U.N.  bonds?  Is 
there  any  authority  in  this  bill  under 
which  the  President  could  do  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  stretch  the  aulliority  under  the 
contingency  fund,  but  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  operate  the  contin- 
gency fund  to  take  care  of  the  emergen- 
cies that  may  occur  all  around  the  world 
and  to  finance  the  U.N.  bond  issue. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  there  is  not.  The  House  should 
clearly  pass  on  that  kind  of  a  situation 
and  this  should  not  be  done  by  some 
back-door  method  of  approach. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chaninan  in  reference  to  page  16  of  the 
conference  report  where  it  speaks  of  the 
Senate  bill  containing  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  position  of  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations.    The  report  says: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  convinced  that  this  provision  was 
more  far  reaching  in  its  effects  than  was 
appareiU  at  the  time  of  its  consideration 
by  the  House. 

Am  I  correct  in  construing  that  to 
mean  that  the  conferees  felt  that  we  did 
not  know  what  we  were  doing  in  the 
House  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  will 
remember  that  during  the  debate  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  came  quick. 
Those  of  us  at  the  committee  table,  and 
I  am  including  myself,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  oppose  or  to  debate  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  what  we  had  in  mind  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  have  read  the  report, 
and  it  makes  me  feel  that  our  House 
conferees  have  no  defense  at  all  when 
the  House  yielded  in  conference.  I  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  shared  a  different 
viewpoint,  as  did  all  the  conferees,  yet 
the  House  vot-ed  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  incorrect.  One  of  the  conferees 
voted  for  the  amendment  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALGER.  One  of  our  conferees 
did? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALGER.    But  the  others  did  not. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  GROSS. 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MORGAN, 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  says  my  amendment  came 
quick.  Did  the  amendment  come  any 
quicker  than  any  other  amendment  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  vote  came  quicker 
than  on  some  of  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  by  the  statement  that  the 
amendment  came  too  quick?  I  am  sure 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
were  not  taken  off  their  feet  by  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  means  when  he 
says  the  amendment  came  quick. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

What  I  mean  is  this :  The  majority  did 
not  have  time  to  examine  the  amend- 
ment nor  to  speak  on  it  before  it  was 
called  to  a  vote.  That  is  why  I  used  the 
term  "quick." 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  do  not.  of  course,  un- 
derstand the  definition  of  "far  reach- 
ing." more  far  reaching  in  its  effect,  on 
page  16.  as  I  quoted  beforf .  Let  me  re- 
fer now  to  page  18  under  the  heading: 
'A.ssistance  to  Countries  Assisting  Cuba." 
In  the  last  paragraph  there  seems  to  be 
a  difference  in  language  in  that  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  to  Cuba  was  changed 
to  giviiag  aid  to  Cuba.  Can  the  gentle- 
man explain  the  difference?  What  are 
those  two  clarifying  amendments  that 
are  mentioned? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  amendment  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Rogers]  and  contained  the 
words  "and  hemispheric  interest."  The 
clarifying  amendment  eliminates  the 
words  "and  in  hemispheric  interest." 
That  strengthens  the  amendment,  in  the 
opinion  of   the   conferees. 

There  was  also  a  question  whether  the 
language  adopted  by  the  House  gave  the 
President  discretion  not  provided  under 
existing  law  to  give  aid  to  Cuba.  The 
conference  adopted  clarifying  language 
to  make  clear  that  the  existing  law.  de- 
nying aid  to  Cuba,  was  not  altered  by 
tlie  Rogers  amendment. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
you  have  strengthened  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  By  pennitting  the  Pres- 
ident to  go  outside  of  the  hemisphere 
and  permit  other  countries  to  trade  with 
Cuba.  I  cannot  see  that  that  strengthens 
it  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  like  it  is  broad- 
ening the  discretion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  has  to  be  a  Presidential 
determination.  We  feel  that  with  the 
Presidential  determination  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  words  "and  hemispheric  in- 
terest" would  strengthen  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
under  the  amendment  now  the  Presi- 
dent woxild  have  to  find  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  MORGAN.   Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  So  it  does  strengthen 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
necessary  In  any  conference  to  make 
concessions  and  compromises.  There 
were  46  points  of  difference  in  this  bill, 
even  though  the  bill  was  short,  the  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House  on  17  points 
and  the  House  receded  to  the  Senate  on 
11.  The  rest  werecompromised.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  good  conference  report,  and 
I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  It. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  made 
a  very  good  presentation  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  However,  one  thing  might 
be  spelled  out  a  little  more  definitely. 
He  gave  the  figure  that  the  conferees 
finally  came  out  with,  and  he  pointed  out 
it  was  $3.5  million  higher  than  the  House 
figure  but  also  $690  million  lower  than 
the  Senate  figure. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report  because 
I  believe  that  our  House  conferees  capit- 
ulated to  the  Senate  conferees  and  both 
bodies*  conferees  lost  to  the  President. 
The  President  succeeded  in  getting  just 
what  he  wanted  and  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate lost  out  In  the  conference.  The 
House  lost  the  prohibition  of  support  of 
U.N.  bonds.  The  Senate  lost  any  con- 
trol over  aid  to  Communist  countries  as 
the  House  amendment  was  taJ:en.  In 
like  manner  the  assistance  to  Cuba,  to 
countries  which  expropriate  American 
property,  the  assistance  to  Communist 
nations  Tinder  214(b),  counterpart 
money.  The  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees weakened  the  guidelines  on  spend- 
ing. For  these  reasons  I  am  opposed 
to  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan] says  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  subjected  to  some  kind  of  quick  ac- 
tion and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
FMr.  JuDD]  says  the  Members  were  un- 
der some  kind  of  misapprehension  or 
spell  when  my  amendment  dealing  with 
the  financing  of  the  United  Nations  was 
adopted. 

The  CoNGREssiowAL  RECORD  for  July  11, 
1962,  when  the  foreign  handout  bill  was 
before  the  House,  clearly  refutes  both 
these  statements.  The  Record  shows 
that  there  was  an  aye-and-nay  vote; 
then  a  division  vote  which  I  requested 
and  which  showed  the  amendment 
adopted  90  to  78.  Thereupon,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  demanded 
and  obtained  tellers  and  that  vote  was 
124  to  112,  again  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

These  three  votes  demonstrate  beyond 
the  slightest  doubt  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  present  were  neither  the 
victims  of  quick  action  nor  were  they 
under  any  misapprehension  about  what 


they  were  doing.  If  either  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Morgaw] 
or  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
JuDD]  was  convinced  this  was  the  cftse 
either  or  both  of  them  could  have  Je- 
quested  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. Neither  of  them  did.  What  they 
did  do  was  take  the  bill  to  conference 
and  there  they  joined  in  scuttling  jny 
amendment. 

The  parliamentary  situation  today  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  to  offer  tjhe 
amendment  to  this  conference  repOrt. 
But  I  can  assure  those  who  may  be  In- 
terested that  it  will  be  offered  when  tjhe 
United  Nations  bond  bill  comes  to  tjhe 
House  fioor  unless  that  measure  is  con- 
sidered under  a  gag  rule. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ylild 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  ChiperfieiIoI. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  SpcaUev, 
during  my  24  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress I  believe  the  most  notable  change 
in  our  Govei-nment  is  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  our  Federal  Government 
both  in  manpower  and  in  expenditu»e.s. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  forei'-^i 
field.  I 

In  the  73d  Congress — 1934-35— the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  HoU-se 
got  around  to  legislation  only  in  the 
second  session  when  it  passed  nine  miiitior 
public  bills.  None  of  these  even  rcmotiely 
resembled  a  controversial  issue.  TThe 
money  involved  was  a  mere  $102,000 

In  1938,  the  year  I  was  first  elected 
to  Congress,  the  personnel  strength  of 
the  State  Department  in  Washin^on 
was  963  and  the  appropriation  for  that 
Department  in  Washington,  for  the  Fbr- 
eign  Service,  and  for  international  or- 
ganizations in  which  the  United  Sttites 
participated  was  approximately  $20 
million.  Now  the  State  Department  em- 
ploys 21,800  people  and  the  appropitia- 
tion  request  for  fiscal  1963  is  $144.2I|0,- 
000.  This  does  not  include  12.350  AID 
employees,  or  the  request  this  year  for 
$4,800  million  for  foreign  aid.  The  total 
foreign  assistance  under  mutual  seciutity 
from  1946  to  1961  amounts  to  $90,610 
million. 

The  last  calendar  of  the  Foreiirn  Af- 
fairs Committee  required  199  pages  ju.st 
to  list  the  measures  pending  before  it. 
The  particular  reason  I  mention  tfliis 
,  gargantuan  increase  of  both  personlnel 
and  Federal  expenditures  in  the  foreign 
field  is  that  it  reflects  the  role  of  wortd- 
wide  leadership  upon  which  this  country 
has  embarked.  This  in  turn  points  out 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  which 
have  been  placed  not  only  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  but 
upon  the  Congress  as  well. 

While  under  the  Constitution  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Stftte 
have  the  authority  and  the  responsllt)il- 
ity  of  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy, 
the  Congress  has  had  a  corresponding 
responsibility  because  of  its  approprlfeit- 
ing  authority  and  providing  guidelines 
for  such  expenditures. 

If  I  were  to  commend  my  Foreign  J\f- 
fairs  Committee  it  would  be  for  its  bi- 
partisan or  nonpartisan  approach  in 
solving  our  international  problems.  It 
is  conceded  that  while  we  can  afford  to 
differ  on  our  domestic  problems,  when 


we  leave  our  shores  we  must  present  as 
unified  a  policy  as  possible.  While  indi- 
viduals in  the  committee  always  have 
the  right  to  their  individual  views.  I 
believe  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  been  particularly  successful  in  not 
allowing  partisan  politics  to  influence 
their  viewpoint.  While  at  times  the 
committee  may  have  seemed  to  go  off 
on  a  tanf^rcnt,  on  the  whole  I  believe  It 
has  kept  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy  predominant  and  free  from  prej- 
udice and  uninformed  propaganda  of 
the  moment. 

There  is  an  absolute  need  for  closer 
cooperation  and  liaison  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
During  Secretary  Achcson's  tenure  as 
occrctary  of  State  he  recognized  the 
need  and  formalized  a  closer  liaison 
which  was  followed  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  continues  under  the 
present  one. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  wc  have  cm- 
briikcd  upon  a  course  of  worldv-id:; 
Icadcnship  in  order  to  bring  about  peace 
and  security  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  for  the  free  world.  I  do  not 
believe  v.e  can  withdraw  from  this  pol- 
icy. It  is  for  that  reason  I  supported 
H.R.  11921  to  implement  our  foreign  as- 
.^istancc  program,  and  now  support  the 
conference  report. 

In  money  amounts  your  House  con- 
ferees were  able  to  reduce  the  Senate 
bill  by  $690  million  while  the  net  adjust- 
ment against  the  House  bill  was  an  ad- 
dition of  only  $3,500,000.  This  was 
accomplished  mainly  by  cutting  the 
Senate  figure  of  S800  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1964,  1965.  and  1966  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  $600  million 
for  each  of  these  years. 

One  of  the  main  issues  before  the  Con- 
gress was  the  question  of  assistance  to 
Communist  countries.  The  Senate  had  a 
flat  prohibition  against  such  aid.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  an  amendment 
which  only  permitted  such  aid  when  the 
President  made  certain  enumerated  find- 
ins  ;  namely,  first,  such  assistance  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, the  recipient  country  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy:  and  third,  such  assistance 
will  further  promote  the  independence  of 
the  recipient  country  from  international 
communism. 

Another  controversial  issue  was  pro- 
hibition of  support  to  the  United  Nations 
until  all  the  members  paid  in  full  their 
share  of  expenses.  Although  this  limita- 
tion pei-mitted  the  United  States  to  make 
payment  of  its  assessed  share  of  United 
Nations  expenses,  it  prevented  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  Children's  Fund,  the 
United  Nations  technical  assistance 
program  and  a  number  of  other  opera- 
tions as  long  as  any  United  Nations 
member  was  in  arrears  in  its  payments. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant 
against  this  provision  and  the  House 
conferees  felt  it  would  be  an  incentive  to 
the  Communist  countries  to  refuse  to 
meet  their  payments  in  order  to  prevent 
U.S.  participation  in  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities which  the  Communist  nations 
disapprove.  The  amendment  seemed  to 
go  too  far  and  to  tend  to  destroy  the  ef- 
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fectiveness  of  the  United  Nations,  so  the 
House  conferees  receded  on  this  point. 

The  House  conferees  did  insist  on  a 
strong  statement  of  policy  against  dis- 
crimination against  U.S.  citizens  because 
of  race,  color,  or  religion. 

I  believe  on  the  whole  the  conference 
report  strengthened  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  a  study  of  the  report  will 
indicate  the  House  receded  11  times  and 
the  Senate  receded  17  times.  Therefore, 
it  is  evident  the  House  substantially 
maintained  its  position  and  I  favor  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962. 

The  manafit  rs  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  worked  hard  to  bring  from  the  con- 
ference a  report  which  would  approxi- 
mate as  closely  as  po.ssible  the  House- 
approved  version  of  this  legislation.  I 
believe  that  we  have  succeeded  in  this 
task.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  take  this  op- 
ix)rtunity  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Morgan  1  and  the  other  House  conferees 
for  their  dedicated  and  effective  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  main  rea- 
.sons  why  I  believe  this  conference  re- 
port should  be  adopted  ovei-whelmingly 
by  the  House : 

Fu-st,  of  the  47  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation in  which  the  disagreements  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  was  resolved  by  the 
conference  committee,  the  version  sup- 
ported by  the  House  conferees  prevailed 
in  32  instances.  This  is  an  outstanding 
record.  The  conference  report  is  very 
close  to  the  contents  of  the  House-ap- 
proved bill. 

Second,  the  conference  report^ — insofar 
as  the  authorization  of  funds  is  con- 
cerned—is only  $3.5  million  higher  than 
the  House-approved  bill,  but  close  to  S700 
million  less  than  the  Senate  version  of 
this  legislation.  The  proposed  author- 
ization for  fiscal  1963,  and  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  through  fiscal  1966.  has 
been  cut  to  the  bone. 

And.  third,  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill,  placing  more  stringent  restrictions 
on  U.S.  assistance  to  Communist-domi- 
nated countries,  has  been  retained  in  the 
conference  report  in  its  entirety. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  last 
point.  Because  of  quite  a  few  inaccurate 
pre.ss  reports,  the  impression  seems  to 
have  been  created  that  the  House — and 
now  the  conference  committee — have 
weakened  existing  restrictions  on  aid  to 
Communist-dominated  countries.  To 
mention  but  one  example,  after  the 
House  voted  en  this  legislation,  one 
newspaper  ran  a  headline  which  stated 
■  House  Votes  Aid  for  Communist  Coun- 
I  tries." 

These  reports  are  simply  not  true.  On 
the  contrary,  the  amendment  approved 
on  the  floor  of  the  House — and  accepted 
by  the  conference  committee — tightened 
the  existing  law  dealing  with  U.S.  aid 
to  Communist-dominated  countries.  It 
provided  specifically  that  such  aid  can 
only  be  extended  if  the  President  finds 


that  three  carefully  spelled-out  require- 
ments are  met.  This  is  an  improvement 
over  the  existing  law.  It  strengthens  the 
law.  It  further  restricts  the  President's 
latitude  or  discretion  in  providing  any 
foreign  aid  to  Communist-dominated 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
does  not  close  the  door  entirely.  Under 
the  House  amendment — accepted  by  the 
conference — the  President  retains  some 
measure  of  authority  which  he  mu.st  have 
to  fulfill  his  constitutional  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  facts 
which  I  have  outlined,  I  again  wish  to 
urge  the  membership  of  the  House  to 
overwhelmingly  accept  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Alger!. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  conference  report,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  that  point  in  the  Record 
following  my  questioning  of  the  chair- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  IMr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Foreicn  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

The  conferees  have  worked  diligently 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  have  brought 
back  to  us  the  best  compromise  obtain- 
able with  the  other  body.  The  House 
conferee.s  should  be  commended  on  their 
talent  and  ability  in  holding  the  House 
position  on  the  authorization  amounts. 
Page  12  of  the  conference  report  shows 
in  tabular  form  that  the  conference 
agreement  is  within  $3,500,000  of 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  The 
House  having  originally  authorized  $3.- 
615.400.000  and  the  Senate  $4,308,900,000. 
The  adjustment  by  way  of  reduction  is 
in  the  amount  of  $690  million.  Holdmg 
of  this  reduction  on  the  part  of  the 
House  is  no  small  accomplishment,  and 
I  commend  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  conference  for 
their  efforts. 

I  join.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  declaration 
that  aid  under  this  act  to  any  Commu- 
nist country  should  be  terminated.  Al- 
though a  policy  of  assistance  has  lasted 
through  two  prior  administrations,  one 
Republican  and  one  Democratic.  I  have 
always  doubted  the  wisdom  and  the  al- 
leged benefits  of  this  aid.  I  am  pleased 
that  under  this  administration  the  aid 
has  been  tremendously  curtailed.  I  trust 
that  it  can  be  discontinued  completely. 
I  have  supported  amendments  to  this  act 
which  would  bar  all  aid  to  any  Commu- 
nist country. 

I  would  rather  see  it  that  way,  but  I 
must  say  in  all  fairness  that  the  present 
provisions  held  in  the  law  this  year  as  a 
criteria  for  Presidential  determination 
are  an  improvement  in  that  they  are 
more  definite  and  restrictive  than  the 
language  contained  in  the  present  law. 

However,  the  action  of  the  two  bodies 
of  the  Congress  in  the  consideration  of 


the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  to- 
gether with  the  voluminous  legislative 
history  m&de  on  this  subject  of  aid  to 
Communist  countries  in  my  judgment 
clearly  indicates  the  strong  opposition 
and  declaration  of  the  Congress  to  any 
further  assistance  under  this  act  to  any 
Communist  country. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa    [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  conference  report,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  following  the  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Morgan]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry  I. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  rep>ort.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  examined  every  point 
of  difference  that  occurred  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  versions,  and  I 
feel  that  the  conference  report  agrees 
substantially  with  the  House  version 
which  was  adopted  and  that  it  further 
strengthens  the  general  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  adopting  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  IMr.  Jones] . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  chair- 
man rclathe  to  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. You  will  recall  that  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  have  lim- 
ited the  amount  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  special  U.N.  programs  to  not 
more  than  60  percent.  This  amendment 
was  rejected  by  the  House  on  a  voice 
vote.  There  was  at  least  some  reason 
to  vote  for  ihe  Gross  amendment  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  which  went 
much  further  than  that.  I  talked  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, and  It  was  indicated  that  some- 
where in  this  report  there  would  be  some 
effort  made  or  some  indication  that  the 
United  States  would  try  to  get  other 
countries  to  make  greater  contributions 
and  not  leave  us  in  the  same  position 
that  we  have -been  in  of  contributing  70 
to  75  or  90  percent  to  a  fund  that  was 
administered  in  a  way  that  was  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Umted  States. 
Now.  I  cannot  find  that  in  the  report. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  wish  to  ajwlogize. 
I  was  not  in  the  city  over  the  weekend, 
and  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
reference  to  that  amendment  in  the  re- 
port as  I  promised  the  gentleman.  But  I 
wish  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  I  did  bring  up  his  suggestion, 
and  that  the  conferees  would  not  con- 
sider it  because  the  language  was  not 
contained  in  either  version.  But,  I  do 
apologize  because  this  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  report. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Will  you  not 
agree,  though,  that  the  amendment  that 
was  adopted  by  this  House  went  much 
further  than  that?  There  are  a  lot  of 
us  that  are  not  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  conference  report,  because  it  seems 
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to  me  like  the  conferees  abandoned  the 
instructions  that  were  given'  and  did  not 
bring  us  back  anything  to  retain  even  a 
part  of  what  we  were  trsrlng  to  obtain. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones] 
that  the  conferees  tried  to  save  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
but  the  Senate  conferees  were  adamant. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  under  the  circimistances  the  way 
they  exist,  I  am  Inclined  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report.  I  have  never 
voted  against  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  I 
can  state  at  this  time  that  I  am  strongly 
influenced  to  vote  against  it  and  try  to 
get  some  language  written  into  law  to 
bring  about  some  sanity  with  reference 
to  the  special  funds  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
next  year  during  the  markup  of  the  bill, 
I  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  U.S.  share  of  contributions  to  a  num- 
ber of  U.N.  organizations  should  be  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  this  assur- 
ance, and  under  the  circumstances  may 
reluctantly  vote  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr,  Speaker,  your  con- 
ferees have  come  back  with  a  bill  that 
has  all  of  the  essentials  of  the  House 
bill,  except  one,  the  Gross  amendment, 
which  placed  a  ban  on  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  XJ2J.  bonds  or  sup- 
port of  other  UJ?.  activities,  except  as- 
sessments for  our  share  of  regvilar  U.N. 
expenses,  vmtil  all  members  have  paid 
their  full  share  of  all  U.N.  expenses,  in- 
cluding operations  in  the  Congo  and  the 
Gaza  Strip.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  position  that  since  we  have  sepa- 
rate legislation  on  that  whole  subject 
before  the  Congress,  it  should  not  be 
dealt  with  in  this  bill  with  only  a  brief 
discussion  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  every  other  major 
point  the  Senate  yielded  to  the  House 
position.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  has 
suggested,  the  agreement  on  amounts 
authorized  was  one  horse,  one  rabbit,  so 
to  speak.  The  other  body  came  down 
$90  million  in  authorizations  for  this 
year's  appropriation;  down  $690  million 
in  authorizations  for  the  next  4  years. 
Whereas,  the  House  went  up  only  $3.5 
million  for  increases  in  administrative 
expenses  and  investment  surveys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  do  here  is  to  try  to  correct,  if 
possible,  an  impression  which  went  out 
all  over  the  country  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  we  considered  the 
bill  2  weeks  ago.  took  a  weaker  position 
than  previously  existed  on  the  question 
of  aid  to  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries. I  will  dare  to  say  there  was  not 
a  single  person  in  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  thought  that  we  were  re- 
laxing the  restrictions  on  the  President's 
authority  to  give  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries.    Every  Member  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  knew  we  were  tightening 
those  restrictions.  Yet  almost  all  of  ihe 
stories  and  headlines  that  I  saw  in  fche 
newspapers  or  reports  I  heard  over  the 
radio — were  to  the  effect  that  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  had  weakened  our 
position.  One  headline  read  "President 
Given  Power  To  Aid  Reds."  Another 
headline  read  "House  Grants  Option  To 
Aid  Reds,"  as  if  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives were  removing  or  relaxing  or  at 
least  reducing  the  restrictions  on  the 
President's  authority  to  give  aid  and 
assistance  to  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  completely  ^in- 
true.  The  President  has  had  the  optjon 
all  along;  the  House  tightened  the  re- 
strictions on  his  option.  The  result  of 
this  unfortunate  impression  could  be, 
and  I  fear  has  been,  damaging;  damag- 
ing, first,  to  our  country  because  that 
impression  spread  around  the  world  niay 
give  some  countries  the  notion  that  our 
Congress  and  the  country  are  softcrninpr 
up  on  aid  to  Communists,  and  they  Can 
therefore  play  footsie  with  Moscow  or 
Peiping  or  even  tie  up  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  still  get  aid  from  [the 
United  States,  when  the  facts  are  the 
very  opposite.  The  Impression  has  also 
been  damaging  to  congressional  support 
for  the  whole  foreign-aid  bill,  and  it 
needs  all  the  support  it  can  get,  millions 
of  Americans  are  properly  opposed  to  any 
increase  in  power  to  use  their  doflars 
for  aid  to  Communist  countries,  and  they 
react  strongly  against  anything  they 
think  might  do  that.  If  the  language 
adopted  had  actually  meant  a  relaxing  of 
existing  restrictions  on  such  assistai^ce, 
I,  too,  would  have  voted  against  the  tjor- 
eign-aid  bill. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  and  the  conference  report  has 
exactly  the  same  language,  does  hot 
reduce  or  loosen  or  relax  existing  restafic- 
tions  on  the  President's  authority  to 
waive  the  ban  on  aid.  It  tighteiis  the 
ban.  It  makes  it  more  restrictive.  It 
makes  it  tougher  and  more  difficult  than 
does  existing  law  for  him  to  justify  giv- 
ing such  aid. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  HoUse 
bill  was  not  as  restrictive  as  the  Senate 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  put  an  absolute 
ban  on  such  aid  with  no  waiver  possi- 
ble, except  for  surplus  agricultural 
products.  The  House  took  a  middle  po- 
sition between  existing  law  which  had 
a  moderately  stringent  prohibition  and 
the  Senate's  absolute  ban.  I  thought 
ours  was  the  right  and  sound  posi^on 
because,  as  I  said  during  the  debate.  I 
believe  in  the  division  of  powers  and 
functions  prescribed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  I  do  jjiot 
tliink  we  should  try  completely  to  con- 
trol the  President's  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs,  within  guidelines  wliich 
the  Congress  has  the  right  and  duty 
to  lay  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  clear  what 
we  actually  did.    Existing  law  reads: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  uatler 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that  sUch 
country  Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

That  Is  the  one  determination  tihe 
President  has  had  to  make  In  order  to 


waive  the  restrictions.  Tliese  are  the 
new  requirements: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act,  as  amended  (except  sec.  214(b)) 
to  any  Communist  country.  This  restric- 
tion may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  In  this  Act  unless  the 
President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Con- 
gress that — 

Which  he  did  not  have  to  do  before — 
il)  such  assistance  Is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States — 

Not  just  important  to  the  United 
Slates;  not  just  useful,  not  just  helpful, 
to  the  United  States.  Before  he  can 
waive  the  ban.  he  has  got  to  Tnd  and  re- 
port that  giving  aid  to  a  certain  Com- 
muni.st  country  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States;  not  to  our  com- 
merce or  trade;  not  to  our  exchange 
of  persons  prof^ram;  not  even  to  the 
benefit  of  people  in  that  countrj-;  but 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Also  that — 

(2»  the  recipient  coimtry  is  not  controlled 
by  the  internntional  Ct)mTnur.ist  conspir- 
acy— 

Which  is  .similar  to  the  language  in 
existing  law — 

and  (.'?)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from   international   communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  record  this 
time  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  incapable 
of  misunderstanding  by  anybody  in  our 
country,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  look  with  favor  upon  the 
kind  and  the  amount  of  aid  that  has 
t>cen  given  to  some  of  these  countries  in 
the  past,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
does  not  approve  such  aid  in  the  present 
or  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  think  the  Members  will  recall  that 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Casey 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Morgan 
amendment.  I  asked  for  a  divi.sion  and 
m.v  words  were: 

Mr  Speaker,  to  make  clear  to  everyone 
how  strong  Is  the  feeling  of  the  House  against 
aid  to  Communist  countries.  I  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion. 

And  the  Members  stood  up,  277  to  4. 
This  was  the  evidence  of  the  House's  op- 
position to  aid  to  Communist  countries. 
Adoption  of  the  Morgan  amendment  was 
evidence  of  our  desire  to  act  responsibly 
and  within  the  proper  division  of  powers 
pre.scribed  in  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
tressed indeed  that  the  conferees  on  the 
$4.6  billion  foreign  aid  bill  agreed  to  the 
watered -down  House  language  with  re- 
gard to  curbing  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. I  favored  the  Senate  language 
which  would  have  barred  all  aid  except 
agriculture  products  under  Public  Law 
480,  as  against  the  House  version  which 
gives  the  President  discretion  to  act  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  conference  report,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  dropping  the  bar  on 
aid  to  Red  countries.  Great  stress  was 
made  by  the  Senate  conferees  in  present- 
ing the  conference  report  that  the  vote 
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in  the  House  on  Uie  House  language  had 
been  277  to  4.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  ia  conference  the  House 
conferees  had  insisted  on  the  House  lan- 
guage and  had  used,  as  an  argument, 
this  vote  of  277  to  4,  whereas  when  the 
Senate  adopted  their  stronger  language 
the  vote  had  been  57  to  24. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  great  re- 
spect, individually  and  as  a  group,  for 
the  House  conferees  and  I  know  that 
they  would  not  intentionally  cite  figures 
which  were  not  quite  correct.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  more  properly  the  vote 
of  the  House  on  the  differences  between 
the  two  versions  came  on  earlier  votes. 
The  vot-e.  277  to  4.  was  a  vote  for  or 
against  language  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  put  any  restraint  at  all  on 
aid  to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  as 
I  recall  the  votes  in  the  House  were  as 
follows:  First,  there  was  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  CaseyJ.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  one  that  watered  down 
the  Casey  amendment;  it  was  the  one 
that  gave  the  Pi-esident  discretion  to  aid 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  particular 
amendment  there  was  no  count,  the 
Chair  announci.'d  that  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  Certainly,  the  vote  was 
close;  it  was  not  a  question  of  only  four 
Members  of  the  House  opposing  the 
amendment  to  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  aid  the  Communists. 

A  similar  vote  was  taken  on  the 
amendment  by  ihe  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  FRELrNCHUvsENl  to  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  FeichanI.  Here  again  there 
was  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
water  down  the  Feighan  amendment  and 
no  count  was  taken  as  to  the  number 
of  Members  who  voted  "no." 

Impression  has  been  given  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  that  only  four 
Members  of  the  House  were  opposed  to 
giving  the  President  authority  to  aid  the 
Communist  nations.  That  vote  of  277 
ayes  and  4  noes  was  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  as 
amended — in  o.her  words,  as  watered 
dORTj.  I  think  that  the  House  conferees 
in  citing  this  latter  vote  were  citing 
figures  to  back  up  their  argument  in 
favor  of  the  House  language  which  were 
not  representative  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  House.  I  base  this  on  the  statements 
made  last  week  in  the  other  body  by  a 
distinguished  Senator  which  is  on  page 
14093  of  the  Record,  -.md  I  quote: 

The  item  about  which  we  are  speaking  was 
one  of  the  very  isst  items  agreed  to.  As  each 
item  m-as  reached,  a  preliminary  statement 
was  made  by  each  side.  The  House  conferees 
gave  us  to  iinderttand  that  they  would  insist 
upon  the  provision.  The  conferees  said  that 
tiuy  had  most  cirefuUy  worked  it  out.  and 
'hat  the  vote  in  the  House  had  been  277  to  4. 
The  Members  of  the  Hotise  stood  tip  and 
were  counted  on  'he  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  from  the 
debate  Uiat  in  the  Senate  many  distin- 
guished Members  of  that  body  were  fa- 
vorable to  a  strong  provision  banning  aid 
to  Commimist  countries.     I  think  it  un- 


fortunate that  this  particular  vote  was 
cited  to  give  the  impression  that  only 
four  Members  of  the  House  agreed  with 
them. 

Furthermore.  I  think  that  the  word- 
ing agreed  to  in  the  conference  report, 
as  adopted  by  this  House,  is  not  imlike 
the  law  as  it  has  existed  in  the  past  and 
which  has  been  such  as  to  allow  aid 
which  to  me  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  It  is  worse  than  that  because  it 
has  strengthened  our  enemies.  Here  is 
the  grand  total  of  foreign  assistance  to 
Communist  countries  or  countries  with 
Communist  leaders  which  I  think  is 
woise  than  a  waste  of  money; 

I  In  millions  I 

Poland $514 

Yugoslavia 2,  279 

Indonesia 593 

Ceylon 74 

Cuba 51 

British  Guiana 2 

Ghana 26 

These  are  only  a  few:  there  are  many 
other  countries  with  Communist  lean- 
ings that  we  assist  which  should  be 
added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  oppose  aid  to  the  Communist 
countries.  I  have  strong  faith  in  our 
President  but  I  do  not  have  any  such 
faith  in  many  of  his  liberal  advisers  nor 
do  I  have  confidence  in  the  policies  of 
State  Department  ofiBcials  such  as  Dr. 
Rostow  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Ball. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  believed  that 
by  giving  aid  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  early  days  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  the  United  States  did 
much  to  make  communism  in  Russia 
succeed;  we  helped  it  to  succeed  by  feed- 
ing the  people  who  were  hungry  and 
suffering  because  of  the  very  failures  of 
communism  and  agricultural  col- 
lectivism. 

I  am  convinced  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  may  well  repeat  that  mistake  by  giv- 
ing grain  to  Red  China.  I  am  told  there 
ai-e  highly  placed  ofiBcials  in  this  adm^in- 
istmtion  who  favor  feeding  the  Red  Chi- 
nese and  that  thereby  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  will  be  help>ed  out  of  the 
tough  spot  in  which  they  may  well  be 
overthi'own.  As  American  grain  made 
the  Russian  revolution  succeed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  originally  I  do  not  want  to 
see  history  repeat  itself  and  our  aid  go 
to  Mao  and  the  Peiping  leadership  and 
thus  save  them  from  the  results  of  their 
Communist  collectivism.  Accordingly. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report. 

A  constituent  of  mine  has  tabulated 
pjolls  taken  by  Members  of  Congiess  and 
PT-inted  in  the  CoNCREssioifAL  Record 
during  the  period  Januaiy  through  June 
23,  1962.  having  to  do  with  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
at  this  point  a  tabulation  of  these  con- 
gi'^esslonal  polls: 

NOKTU      DAROTA,     SENATOB     Mn.TON     R.      TOXJNG 

{Answers  In  total  votes] 
Do    yoti    believe    the    foreign    aid    program 
sliould  be : 

Continued 842 

Abolished 893 

Less    and   limited   to   ant-Oomnraaist 

nations 5,  043 


WASHINGTON.     FOURTH     DISTRICT.     REPRESENTA- 
TIVE    CATHERINE    MAT 

Should  the  United  States  stop  shipping 
strategic  goods  to  Communist  countries? 

Pcrccv t 

Yes 90 

No 5 

No  opinion 5 

PCNNSTLVAirtA.    a»TH    DlSTHiCT,   RXFS£S£MTATIVE 
■OIUXT  J .  CORBS3T 

Do  you  favor  foreign  aid  for  ocomtries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  like  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia   that    show   some    independence    from 

Russia? 

Percent 
Yes    ._ 32 

No 68 

CALIFORNIA.      SIXTH      DISTRICT,     REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN    F.    BALDWIN 

Do  you  think  this  country  should  sell  sur- 
plus military  planes  to  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia? 

Percen t 

Yes   11.52 

No 80.51 

Undecided 7.97 

Do  you  think  that  US  foreign  aid  to  neu- 
tral countries  should  be  reduced  if  they  re- 
peatedly vote  against  us  in  the  United 
Nations'" 

Perce  71  ( 

Yes 75.46 

No 17.37 

Undecided 7.  17 

OHIO.     12TH     DISTRICT.    REPRESENTATIVE    SAMUEL 
L.    DmNK 

Foreign  aid  to  Communist  controlled  or 
siUellite    countries? 

Percen t 

Yes   3.0 

No 94.2 

Undecided 2  8 

Neutral  countries'" 

Perce  ji  t 

Yes    30  9 

No 5t  6 

Undecided 12  6 

NATO  countries? 

Percent 

Yes 62  5 

No 25.2 

Undecided 12.3 

Shipping  exports  such  as  surplus  foods, 
ball  bearings,  jet  aircraft,  looomotives.  etc  . 
to  Communist-controUed  or  satellite  coun- 
tries? 

Perc^:  11 1 

Yes 3   3 

No 94  7 

Undecided t  0 

^^RGINl.^,    ioth   district,    represent  a  nvE 

JOEL  T.  BBOTKIU. 

Do  TOu  favor  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia? 

Percent 

Favor 26.  2 

Oppose CI   3 

No  opinion It.  5 

To  so-called  neutralist  countries  such  as 
India  and  Indocieeia? 

Percent 

Favor 41  6 

Oppose 4£  9 

No  opinion 11.  4 

NATO.  SEATO  and  other  pro-Western  na- 
tions? 

Percev t 

Favor SI.  0 

Oppose a.  8 

No  opinion 7.  9 


WASHIJOCTOK.    riRST    BISTUCT.    rusbesktative 
THOMAS  IC.  PBXT 

Should  the  United  States  give  miUtary  aid 
to  Yugoslavia? 
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Percent 

Yes 11.9 

No 75.  1 

No  opinion 13.  0 

Should   the  United  States  give   economic 
aid  to  Poland? 

Percent 

Yes 20.9 

No 63.  8 

No  opinion 15.  3 

Should  the  United  States  sell  surplus  grain 
to  Red  China? 

Percent 

Yes 21.4 

No 72.4 

No  opinion 6.  2 

MICHIGAN,    SIXTH    DISTRICT,    REPRESENT.-VTIVE 
CHARLES    E.    CHAMBERLAIN 

Should  we  continue  foreign  aid  to  Titos 
Yugoslavia? 

Percent 
Yes 16 


No 

Not  sure. 


61 
23 


TEXAS,      21ST     DISTRICT,     REPRESENTATIVE     O.     C 
FISHER 

Should  foreign  aid  be  confined  to  friendlj' 
countries? 

Percent 

Yes... 85.76 

No 7.07 

No  opinion 7.16 

Should  foreign  aid  be  reduced? 

Percent 

Yes 78.59 

No 10.90 

No  opinion 10.50 

MARYLAND,    SENATOR    J.    GLENN    BEALL 

Do  you  think  we  should  give  aid  to  na- 
tions which  call  themselves  neutral  but  vote 
against  us  in  the  United  Nations? 

Percent 

Yes 9 

No.. 81 

Uncertain 10 

Do  you  think  this  country  should  give 
financial  aid  to  sell  surplus  military  planes 
to  Communist  Yugoslavia? 

Percent 

Yes 6 

No 84 

Uncertain lo 

ILLINOIS,    FOURTH    DISTRICT,    REPRESENTATIVE 
EDWARD     J.     DEKWINSKI 

Should  Communist  countries  receive  for- 
eign aid  funds? 

Percen t 
Yes 3 


No 

Not  sure. 


92 
5 


ILLINOIS,     13TH    DISTRICT,    REPRESENTATIVE 
MAKGXTERITE    STITT    CHURCH 

Do  you  favor  U.S.  aid  to  Commvmlst  sat- 
ellite countries? 

Percent 

Yes 7.8 

No 85.7 

No  opinion 6.5 

OHIO,  15TH  DISTRICT,  REPRESENTATIVE 
TOM  V.  MOOREHEAD 

Should  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds  and  surplus 
food  be  made  available  to  the  Communist 
governments  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia? 

Percent 

Yes H.5 

No 82.2 

No  opinion 6.3 

MASSACHUSETTS,     FIRST     DISTRICT,     REPRESENTA- 
TIVE SILVIO  O.  CONTI 

Continued  economic  aid  under  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  nations  committed  to  our 
allies? 


Yes 

No 

Undecided  . 
No  opinion. 


Ptfcent 

..,1-  75 


Continued   military   aid   to   nations 
mitted  as  our  allies? 


;3 


.  14 
6 
5 


i:om- 


Pi  ce 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 

No  opinion 

Economic  aid  to: 

Yugoslavia: 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

No  opinion__    

Poland: 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

No  opinion.. 

Egypt : 

Ves 

No 

Undecided 

No  opinion 

Indonesia: 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

No  opinion 

India: 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

No  opinion 

Newly  independent  but  neutral  nations 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

No  opinion 


MICHIGAN,    EIGHTH    DISTRICT.    REPRE.srN 
JAMES    HARVEY 


T^ri 


Cf^ntinulng  aid  to  Communist  Yugosl(ivia' 
Yes 


nt 
.  73 

-  11 
.  7 
.      9 


in 

50 
18 
1:3 

22 
48 
17 
13 

22 

4,5 
20 
i;3 


.    2fi 

.    33 

22 

-    19 


Percent 
8  9 


No ]  83   2 

No  response ;   8  0 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  filad 
the  gentleman  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
assemble  these  polls.  They  say  e$pen- 
tially  what  the  House  said  when  it  vi<)ted. 
No  matter  what  anyone  may  have  said 
in  the  Senate,  the  277  to  4  vote  meant 
the  House  is  ovenvhelmingly  for  tighlten. 
ing  the  restrictions  on  the  President's 
authority  to  give  assistance  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  The  misunderstanding 
or  misrepresentation  of  our  position 
which  has  gone  far  and  wide  has  been 
mischievous  from  the  standpoint  ot  the 
well-being  of  our  country.  It  did  not 
portray  to  the  people  and  to  the  World 
what  was  unquestionably  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  Members  oft  the 
House  against  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, reflecting  in  my  opinion  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  people  ot  our 
country. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentlefnan 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  while  I  do  not 
question  his  zeal  or  the  intent  of  the  firm 
langu£ige  he  has  used  today.  I  do  gravely 
question  the  interpretation  that  the 
gentleman  has  placed  on  what  sontje  of 
us  Members  thought  we  were  doing. 
The  difference   I   think   would   revolve 


around  the  fact  that  some  of  us  feel  that 
we  have  dignified  aid  to  communism  with 
a  formal  debate,  and  then  having  indeed 
voted  that  we  would  allow  the  President 
to  give  aid  to  Communist  countries,  that 
we  are  here  going  on  record  as  relaxing 
our  attitude,  which  traditionally  is 
asainst  international  communism.  I 
would  further  say  that  some  of  us  do  not 
feel  the  word  " international"  makes  the 
difference.  We  are  against  aid  to  Com- 
munists whether  they  are  international 
or  nol.  I  simply  wanted  the  Record 
to  note,  without  debating  with  the  gentle- 
man at  this  time,  because  of  the  limita- 
tion of  time,  that  this  Member  is  not 
amony  tho.se  the  gentleman  referred  to 
as  saying  that  he  thought  all  of  us  felt 
we  WvMe  streimthening  the  law.  This 
yciitleman  diri  not  and  does  not. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  ."^ee  how  we  can 
adopt  titihtvr  restrictions  than  are  in 
existing  law  and  then  .say  we  are  weaken- 
ing the  restrictions.  The  comparison  is 
bonv^-n  exi.sting  law  and  the  bill  we  are 
no.v  actin';  on.  The  language  in  this 
conference  report  is  stronger,  tougher, 
and  tichter  m  several  points  than  exist- 
ing law.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can 
inteiprct  that  as  weaker  or  as  loosening 
the  restrictions. 

Mr.  ALGER  I  do  not  question  the 
gentleman'.*:  in' '.'rinctation  as  he  sees  it. 
I  disagree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a.sked  peimission 
to  add  additional  remarks  since  time  was 
limited  for  debate  on  the  conference — yet 
I  must  repeat  my  adamant,  disapproval 
of  aid  to  communist  countries — whether 
part  of  the  inteinational  conspiracy  or 
not. 

The  people  of  the  satellite  countries 
did  not  accept  Communist  domination  by 
popular  vote  in  a  free  election  of  choice. 
They  are  not  free — they  are  not  in 
democi-atic  societies.  The  money  we  give 
them  is  us?d  by  their  Communist  gov- 
ernments to  tighten  the  noose  about  the 
necks  of  the  people — to  strengthen  the 
dictatorship,  respectively,  and  reduce  the 
people's  opportunity  or  possibility  to  re- 
volt and  thiow  out  the  oppressors — the 
Communist  Party  and  its  dictatorial 
leaders.  Shame  on  us  for  aiding  the  dic- 
tators and  communism — our  deadly 
enemies. 

It  has  been  said  that  constitutionally 
the  Congress  must  not  legislate  to  tie 
the  President's  hands  in  giving  aid  to 
whomever  he  chooses,  including  the 
Communist  countries.  I  say,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Constitution  is  the  reason  we 
must  deny  this  money  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  We,  in  Congress,  constitu- 
tionally authorize  and  appropriate  the 
money.  Further,  the  Constitution  de- 
f.nes  treason  as  aid  to  the  enemy  and 
prohibits  treason.  How  tragic  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  correctly 
construe  the  Constitution.  We  are  aid- 
ing the  enemy  in  giving  aid  to  Com- 
munists. 

Constitutionally  and  morally,  it  is 
wrong  to  give  one  penny  to  the  Com- 
munist dictators.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance, first,  that  the  people  will  benefit, 
second,  that  the  people  know  the  help 
came  from  the  United  States,  and  third, 
that  our  aid  will  not  be  transshipped  to 
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another  nation  in  barter.  Finally,  what 
right  have  we  to  borrow  in  order  to  give 
it  away.  Even  if  aid  to  the  enemy  were 
a  legitimate  expenditure  for  us,  it  should 
be  made  only  when  the  money  is  avail- 
able. We  are  mortgaging  the  future, 
undermining  our  economic  strength,  and 
.sabotaging  the  heritage  of  future  gener- 
ations, as  we  strengthen  the  alien  phi- 
losophy of  communism  and  the  enemy 
dictators  who  subjugate  human  beings 
with  our  monej'. 

The  House  was  v^Tong  to  vote  aid  to 
the  Communists  at  the  President's  dis- 
cretion, and  more  wrong  in  capitulating 
to  the  House -Senate  conferees  who  sub- 
stituted the  House  amendment  for  the 
Senate's:  the  latter  at  least  restricted 
aid  to  Communist  governments  to  sur- 
plu.<;  food.s.  No  aid  should  go  to  Com- 
munist dominated  countries,  whether 
international  communism  or  local  com- 
munism. 

Nor  should  the  confei-ees  have  high- 
handedly deleted  the  Hou.se  amendment 
prohibiting  support  of  the  U.N.  when 
member  nations  are  delinquent  in  pay- 
ment. 

Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  con- 
ference report  our  conferees  capitulated 
to  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  must  say 
I  agree  with  the  interpretation  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  of  this  pro- 
vision. What  disturbs  me  is  what  the 
gentleman  said  about  the  reporting  by 
the  press.  I  noticed  it  myself.  It  seems 
that  the  pi'ess  is  determined  to  make 
this  appear  as  a  Presidential  victory 
over  the  Congress  in  a  way  that  com- 
pletely disregards  what  I  regard  as  the 
actual  facts.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  that?  Also,  this  seems  to  be 
prevalent  these  days  with  the  press  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  comment  on  that  par- 
ticular thought. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  equally  disturbed. 
So  often  when  something  happens  here, 
the  interpreters  say  the  President  won  a 
victory  or  suffered  a  defeat.  My  sole 
concern  is  whether  the  country  wins  a 
victoiy  or  suffers  a  defeat.  It  is  not  a 
contest  between  Piesident  and  Congress. 
I  do  not  vote  for  or  against  a  bill  just 
because  President  Kennedy  is  for  or 
against  it.  or  President  Eisenhower.  I 
vote  for  or  against  it  on  the  basis  of 
whether  I  think  it  is  good  or  bad  for 
the  counti-y.  I  am  as  interested  in  the 
well-being  of  this  countiy  as  the  Presi- 
dent, or  anyone  else.  When  a  President 
.sends  up  his  suggestions.  I  pay  careful 
attention  to  them,  of  course.  If  I  think 
his  proposal  Ls  sound.  I  vote  for  it,  but 
not  because  I  am  trying  to  suppwrt  him. 
If  I  think  it  unsound.  I  oppose  it,  but  not 
because  I  am  trying  to  go  against  him. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  if,  in  our 
honest  judgment,  we  do  not  agree  with 
the  President,  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  team — the  American  team.  But 
we  have  our  responsibilities  just  as  he 
has  his.  He  was  not  elected  to  be  the 
Repre.sentative  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Minnesota :  I  was.  for  2  yeais  at  a  time. 
When   it  comes  to  dealing  with  other 


coimtries.  the  Piesident  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States;  not  I.  I 
do  not  think  any  President  ought  to  try 
to  control  what  we  do  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  constitutional  ixJwers  as- 
signed to  the  Congress.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  interfere  with  or  com- 
pletely control  what  he  does  within  the 
limitations  of  the  constitutional  powers 
clearly  assigned  to  him. 

Hence  I  support  this  language.  The 
key  thing  is  not  whether  it  is  stronger 
or  weaker,  but  whether  it  is  wiser  and 
better  for  om-  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonacahI. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  report  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  I  want  particularly  to  com- 
mend the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  led  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Morgan  1.  for  maintaining 
so  well  the  pasition  of  the  House  in  this 
conference. 

Although  the  prohibition  of  support 
to  the  United  Nations  does  not  apiiear 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence in  the  same  form  in  which  it  passed 
the  House.  I  believe  that  the  elimination 
of  this  prohibition  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  national  foreign  policy. 

We  shall  in  the  near  future  have  a 
separate  bill  on  the  question  of  financ- 
ing the  operation  of  the  United  Nations. 
There  will  be  full  and  ample  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  debate  this  whole  ques- 
tion and  the  House  will  then  be  able  to 
work  its  will  on  this  subject.  To  include 
this  matter  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  without  adequate  notice  and  with  no 
opportunity  for  debate  was  rwt  calcu- 
lated to  provide  the  House  with  an  op- 
portunity to  express  its  mature  judgment 
on  this  matter. 

In  other  piovisions.  the  position  of  the 
House  was  maintained  and  the  final  re- 
sult involved  a  reduction  of  $90  million 
under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House,  to  some  extent,  adopted  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  on  the  question 
of  long-term  financing  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  it  is  my  eainest  hope 
that  the  administrators  of  this  program 
and  of  the  foreign  assistance  program, 
generally,  will  take  cognizance  of  this 
attitude  and  make  every  effort  to  guar- 
antee that  personnel  and  administration 
under  this  law  will  conform  to  the  neces- 
sary standard  of  excellence. 

Certainly,  the  Congress  has  provided 
the  Executive  with  the  most  modern  and 
most  elaborate  legislative  machinery  for 
the  administration  of  this  great  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  necessary  progi-am  and  one 
which  provides  the  Executive  with  a  vital 
weapon  in  the  contest  with  the  Commu- 
nist world. 

Unless  the  administration  is  adequate, 
however,  the  objectives  of  this  program 
will  not  be  attained.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  efficient  and  sensible  operation  of 
this  program  will  be  forthcoming  so  that 
it  will  justify  the  support  which  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Illinois 
I  Mr.  PuciNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report. 


I  want  to  point  out  that  in  the  col- 
loquy that  just  preceded,  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  in  the  well,  a 
great  deal  was  said  about  the  interpreta- 
tions being  placed  on  the  recent  action 
by  this  Congress.  I  submit  that  a  vast 
area  of  our  information  media  for  years 
has  been  misinterpreting  the  facts  as 
they  actually  exist.  What  we  did  here 
in  this  Congress  in  approving  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  what  we  hopte  to  do  in  this 
conference  report  is  give  the  President 
a  free  hand  to  continue  giving  aid  to  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  whenever 
he  believes  it  will  help  strengthen  them 
in  their  desire  for  democracy  and  help 
restore  freedom  to  these  unfortunate 
victims  of  communism.  When  press 
headlines  stated  "Congress  Votes  Aid  to 
Reds."  it  was  apparent  to  me  that  the 
copyreader  who  w^rote  the  head  on  that 
stoi-y  did  not  know  the  facts.  No  one  in 
this  Congress  voted  any  aid  to  the  Com- 
munists. What  we  did  here  was  vote  aid 
to  the  victims  of  the  Reds.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  distinction.  This  provision 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  designed  to  help 
the  victims  of  communism  and  the  bill 
clearly  and  emphatically  provides  that 
the  President  may  give  these  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  commtmism  aid  only  if  he 
can  demonstrate  to  Congress  that  such 
aid  will  actually  help  these  people  free 
themselves  from  Communist  rule.  This 
certainly  is  a  far  cry  from  the  completely 
erroneous  press  reports  that  Congress 
voted  any  aid  to  the  Reds  themselves. 
Just  the  opposite  is  true  in  this  bill.  The 
victims  of  communism  are  the  people  we 
are  trjing  to  help  by  this  program.  No- 
body in  this  Congress  on  either  side 
wants  to  help  Gomulka  or  Tito  or  any 
of  the  other  Communist  rulers.  This 
whole  program  is  designed  to  help  free 
these  people  from  Communist  rule.  I 
hope  sooner  or  latei",  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  the  information  media  in  this 
country  will  start  drawing  distinctions 
between  Communist  countries  and  Com- 
munist-dominated countries.  Poland 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a  Com- 
munist country.  Those  30  million  pet^le 
in  Poland  would  never  accept  commu- 
nism voluntarily,  yet  day  after  day  I  read 
in  the  press  references  made  to  Poland 
as  a  Communist  country. 

Poland  is  a  Communist-dominated 
country,  and  the  same  holds  true  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe — ^Lith- 
uania. Estonia,  Latvia.  Czechoslovakia. 
the  Ukraine,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary. East  Germany,  and  others.  They 
are  being  illegally  dominated  by  Com- 
munist regimes  but  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations  are  not  Communists  and 
I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  press 
and  other  information  media  are  doing 
the  180  million  people  in  these  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries  a  U'agic  and 
brutal  injustice  by  constantly  referring 
to  their  nations  as  Conununist.  After 
17  years,  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  our  information  media  a  more 
accurate  description  of  these  Gommu- 
nist-dcMninated  natiCMis.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  refer  to 
these  captive  nations  as  Communist 
countries  instead  of  Communist-domi- 
nated countries  may.  inadvertently,  be 
doing  Mr.  Khrushchev  a  great  service. 
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Mr.  Khrushchev  would  want  the  free 
world  to  believe  that  the  Communists 
have  succeeded  in  converting  their  vic- 
tims to  communism.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  hope  hereafter  we  will  pror>erly 
refer  to  these  nations  as  Communist 
dominated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey  1. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rii;e  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  on  his 
clear  and  firm  statement.  That  point 
needs  to  be  stressed  and  underlined.  No 
Member  of  this  House  favors  aid  or 
comfort  to  Communist  leaders  or  com- 
munist government,  national  or  interna- 
tional. But  we  would  belie  our  great- 
ness as  a  nation  and  our  wisdom  as  a 
body  if  we  were  to  force  the  President  to 
say  to  those  living  under  domination  in 
Poland,  "We  leave  you  to  your  captors; 
we  close  the  hand  of  friendship;  we 
abandon  hope  for  your  survival;  we  ab- 
dicate our  responsibilities  as  leaders  and 
we  repudiate  our  old  alliance."  No  one 
who  recalls  that  alliance  could  question 
that  the  Polish  people  will  long  tolerate 
their  present  incapacity.  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  during  World  War  II  in  an 
infantry  division  which  had  a  unit  of  the 
Free  Polish  Legion  on  its  flank.  Our 
security  was  then  at  stake  and  I  well  re- 
member the  fire  of  their  fierce  courage 
and  the  valor  with  which  they  fought. 
I  am  sure  that  that  fire  and  valor  still 
lives  in  Poland  and  always  will.  It  is 
our  task  now  to  animate  and  encourage 
it. 

The  language  of  the  act  is  clear : 

No  assistance  shaU  be  fiirnlshed  under  the 

act  as  amended    (except  section  214(b)    to 

any  Communist  country) . 

This  last  section  is  subject  to  a  waiver 
only  for  our  own  benefit  to  promote  our 
vital  security.  Even  here  the  language 
clearly  specifies  that  the  President  must 
find  and  report  ta  the  Congress  that  the 
recipient  is  not  controlled  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  and 
affirmatively  that  our  assistance  pro- 
motes the  independence  of  the  bene- 
ficiary from  international  communism. 

I  fail  to  see  how  this  language  could 
be  any  more  stringent  and  binding  with- 
out handcuffing  and  hobbling  the  one 
who  can  do  more  to  advance  freedom 
and  repel  communism  than  any  other  in 
the  world — ^the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  will  be  contend- 
ing with  communism  around  the  world 
and  around  the  clock  long  after  we  have 
adjourned  and  gone  home.  We  have  to 
give  him  the  cards  to  deal  and  the  chips 
to  play  or  he  cannot  sit  in  the  same  game 
with  Khrushchev  who  has  no  Congress 
to  worry  about. 

There  is  no  better  informed,  more  ar- 
dent and  able  foe  of  communism  any- 
where than  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  JuddI.  I  hold  with 
him  in  his  previous  statement  that  un- 
der separation  and  delegation  of  powers 
in  the  Constitution  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  the  duty  and  responsi- 


bility of  the  President.  And  I  agret  with 
him  that  the  conference  report  is  clear 
and  unequivocal  enough  to  fulfil  our 
commitment  against  Commimist  $id  as 
a  body  and  still  leave  the  Presidefit  el- 
bowroom  to  lift  the  yoke  of  communism 
from  its  victims. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees stood  firm  for  the  provision  ivhich 
requires  the  adoption  of  such  reguUitions 
and  procedures  as  are-  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  foreign  aid  is  not  used]  in  a 
manner  which  promotes  or  assises  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  com- 
munist-bloc countries.  This  shoujtl  end 
the  practice  of  American-built  roftds  to 
Soviet-sponsored  stadiums  where  v\e  get 
the  bill  and  they  get  the  glorv. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   [Mr.  RoussblotI. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  confererwe  re- 
port on  S.  2996,  the  Foreign  Assisltance 
Act  of  1962.  I  am  not  able  to  support  the 
present  foreign  aid  programs  becfluse  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  carried  out  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  or  the  free  world. 

I  oppose  this  bill  for  the  foll<t)\ving 
reasons : 

First.  As  has  been  shown  in  testirnony 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Comtfiittee 
and  as  has  been  pointed  out  here  ©m  the 
floor  today,  much  of  our  foreign  ftid  is 
used  to  advance  socialistic  governments 
and  so-called  neutralist  govern«nents 
who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  free  world  nations. 
We  cannot  continue  to  give  outright 
gifts  and  loans  of  money  to  coujitries 
which  are  working  to  destroy  constitu- 
tional and  parliamentary  goverruhent,s 
around  the  world.  A  good  deal  at  this 
money  goes  for  that  purpose. 

Second.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
concerning  discretionary  power  for  the 
President  to  give  aid  to  Comra|uni.st 
countries.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to 
this  concept.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
buy  the  friendship  of  Communist  Coun- 
tries or  make  them  less  Communist  by 
giving  them  money.  The  argument}  that 
our  foreign  aid  dollars  will  help  the' peo- 
ple in  such  Communist  nations  as  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  is  absolutely  false.  This 
money  is  used  only  to  promote  the  poli- 
cies of  ruthless  Communist  t>osses.  Fur- 
thermore, all  the  foreign  aid  money  that 
we  have  poured  into  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  has  not  made  tho.^e  countries 
any  less  dependent  on  the  Communist 
motherland,  Ru.ssia.  or  drawn  therr(  any 
closer  to  the  free  world,  especialljf  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
by  the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair l  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  A.??ency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  already  anticipate 
giving  some  $10  million  to  Yue^oslpvia. 
Thus,  the  discretionary  power  that  S. 
2996  gives  to  the  executive  branch  will 
probably  be  misused. 

Third.  America  must  soon  learUi  the 
lesson  that  we  cannot  buy  pood  will. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  are  Bftanv 
ways  that  we  can  assist  our  friends,  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  ovcrinflatinti 
their       economies       with       tremendous 


amounts  of  dollars.  We  know  this  from 
past  experience.  I  believe  the  American 
taxpayers  have  a  right  to  demand  better 
use  of  the  some  $4.6  billion  ir  this  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  carefully  and  ade- 
quately planned,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  objectives  so  well  stated  in  this  bill 
will  be  properly  executed. 

Fourth.  Foreign  giveaway  programs 
are  absolutely  unnecessary.  There  are 
many  international  lending  organiza- 
tions which  can  make  funds  available  to 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  industries ; 
for  example,  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation. 

.At-  this  point  in  today  s  proceedings  I 
wish- to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  timely  remarks  relative 
to  foreign  aid  and  how  it  aids  the  Com- 
munist cause  made  by  Gen.  Bonner  Fel- 
lers on  the  July  15,  1962.  broadcast  of 
the  Manion  Forum,  a  weekly  radio  pro- 
gram.    He  said; 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Communist  plot 
for  world  domination  is  to  collapse  the  cap- 
italistic system.  Since  most  of  the  free 
world  economy  Is  tied  to  the  dollar,  to  wreck 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  has  long 
been    the   Kremlin's   primary   target. 

Should  the  Communists  succeed  in  col- 
lapsing our  economy  they  will  have  won 
their  struggle  without  dropping  a  single 
bomb.  Once  their  goal  is  achieved,  all  power 
will  be  centrally  concentrated  — far  more  so 
than  no\A.-. 

Price  fLxlng  of  goods  and  services.  Govern- 
ernment-owned  and  operated  Industries, 
businesses  and  farms,  will  be  the  Inevitable 
consequence.  Before  we  are  aware  of  what 
is  happening  we  will  find  ourselves  living 
under  a  dictat<)r.  This  would  be  the  end 
of  freemen  everywhere.  Our  very  destiny, 
therefore,  rests  on  the  survival  of  a  free 
economy. 

During  the  past  4  years,  representatives  of 
the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee  have 
made  51  appearances  before  the  fotir  con- 
gressional committees  which  act  on  foreign 
aid.  Frcjm  the  start,  our  representatives 
have  spelled  out  the  consequences  of  exces- 
sive oversea  spending,  principally  for  foreign 
aid   and   military  assistance. 

Despite  statesmanlike  opposition  of  a  mi- 
nority in  the  Congress,  that  body  continues 
to  vote  unwarranted  appropriations  In  ever- 
increasing  amounts.  And  this  foreign  hand- 
out habit  leads  to  vast  domestic  boon- 
doggling. Once  a  Congressman  votes  for 
foreign  aid  he  finds  it  difficult  not  to  vote 
for  domestic  welfare  and  various  other  un- 
necessary expenditures. 

Those  responsible  for  our  foreign  policy 
no  doubt  correctly  assess  the  CommunLst 
menace,  but  they  are  obsessed  with  a  delu- 
sion that  we  can  spend  our  way  out  of  the 
danger.  The  aid  program  already  has  cost 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $90  billion. 

Based  on  the  most  recent  assessed  value 
of  property,  $90  billion  in  foreign  aid  Is  the 
equivalent  of  giving  our  42  largest  cities  to 
foreign  governments.  Including  interest  on 
the  money  which  we  have  borrowed  to  give 
away,  the  total  aid  handout  is  on  the  or- 
der of  $110  billion.  This  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  national  debt.  Or.  to  relate 
foreign  aid  more  closely  to  each  of  us,  aid 
con.sumes  the  equivalent  of  22  percent  of 
our  per.sonal   income   tax  payments. 

Largely  because  of  multibilllon-dollar  gift.s 
and  equipment  from  U'ashington.  foreign 
countries  have  been  able  to  establish  Indus- 
tries which  undersell  our.s.  Our  Industry 
pay.s  high  wages  and  taxes:  industry  abroad 
pays  low  wages  and  enjoys  benefits  from  Its 
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government  subsidies  or  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment. We  have  given  most  of  the  world  our 
latest  technology.  Low  tarifTs  or  free  trade 
permit  dumping  of  low-cost  products  on  our 
market.  Depressed  areas  with  widespread 
unemployment  result. 

The  US  Government's  annual  net  oversea 
spending  is  in  excess  of  $6  billion.  By  far 
the  major  portion  of  this  amount  Is  for  for- 
eign aid  and  the  spending  by  and  for  our 
oversea  forces.  Our  exports  are  Insufficient 
to  pay  for  our  annual  $16  billion  worth  of 
imports  plus  our  $6  billion  oversea  spending. 

At  his  March  8  press  conference  the  Presi- 
dent has  frankly  conceded  the  cause  of  o\ir 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments:  "It  Is."  he 
said,  "the  combination  of  the  $3  billion  that 
we  spend  keeping  our  defense  forces  overseas, 
and  combined  with  assistance  we  give  in 
other  ways,  which  provides  for  our  dollar 
drain." 

This  unfavorable  balance  in  our  Interna- 
tional payments  has  enabled  foreign  central 
banks  to  amass  nearly  $23  billion  In  short- 
terni  credits.  By  Government  edict,  Amer- 
icans are  forbidden  either  to  buy  or  to  own 
gold  The  defeated  Germans  and  the  war- 
shattered  FYench  manage  better.  Any  Ger- 
man or  Frenchman  can  buy.  sell  or  hold 
gold.  Just  as  he  chooses.  We,  supposedly  the 
richest  people  In  the  world,  are  compelled 
t*)  do  business  in  Irredeemable  paper  dollars. 
But  dollars  held  by  foreign  central  banks  are 
redeemable  in  gold.  And  foreign  holders  of 
dollar  credits  have  been  busy  buying  our 
gold . 

When  foreign  aid  began,  {^ur  gold  reserve 
stood  at  $24  5  billion:  today  It  stands  at 
$16.4  billion.  Of  this  116.4  billion  gold  re- 
.serve.  $11  5  billion  must  be  reUilned  by  law 
Ui  back  up  our  currency.  Consequently,  less 
than  $5  billion  In  free  gold  Is  available  to 
meet  potential  foreign  demands  of  nearly 
$23  billion 

Thus  the  threat  to  our  dollar  arises  from 
this  sinister,  impending  overhang  of  nearly 
$23  billion  foreign-held  demand  claims  on 
our  gold,  amassed  principally  from  o\ir 
foreign  handouts.  Were  these  foreign  claims 
on  our  gold  pressed,  we  could  not  meet  the 
demand.  And  the  free  world  economy,  which 
rests  on  the  dollar,  would  be  wrecked. 

Gold  is  precious  because  there  Isnt  nearly 
enough  to  go  around.  Foreign  governments 
e.-igerly  seek  gold  to  harden  their  currencies. 
This  foreign  hunger  for  our  gold  will  cease 
only  when  our  dolliu-  Is  once  more  as  good  as 
gold  And  our  dollar  cannot  again  be  so 
considered  unless  and  until  we  put  otu- 
economy  In  order. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  broad.cast  I  men- 
tioned that  the  Kremlin's  primary  objective 
is  to  collapse  our  economy.  Let  us  suppose 
that  after  World  War  II,  the  Kremlin  had 
been  able  to  place  its  agents  in  our  Gov- 
ernment so  as  to  plan  our  economy.  These 
Rods  cotild  have  done  no  better  Job  of  de- 
l>leting  our  g(jld  and  undermining  our  econ- 
omy than  we  ourselves  have  been  doing. 

Foreigners  with  dollar  credits  hold  the 
.^niencan  economy  at  their  mercy.  Like  a 
■Shylock,  they  watch  our  economy.  At  Vi- 
enna last  year  and  In  Rome  this  year,  for- 
eign economists  warned  Treasury  Secretary 
Dillon  that  we  must  put  our  economy  In 
(  rder  without  delay. 

Despite  these  warnings,  our  economy  is 
worsening: 

Foreign  aid  threatens  our  dollar.  Is  an 
added  tax  to  our  producers,  subsidiircs  for- 
eign competition  that  Is  dally  growing  more 
formidable,  and  it  is  responsible  for  our  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments. 

Our  1962  gold  loss  already  totals  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

A  galaxy  of  stratagems,  employed  in  a  vain 
effort  to  hide  our  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments,  omits  entirely  the  only  sure  cure — 
drastic  cuts  in  foreign  aid  and  military  as- 
sistance. 


We  extend  50-year  loans  to  foreigners  at 
little  or  no  rate  of  Interest  and  borrow 
short-term  at  high  Interest  rates. 

Only  six  times  In  the  last  31  years  has  otir 
budget  been  balanced:  fiscal  1962  and  fiscal 
1963  budgets  will  be  deep  In  the  red. 

During  the  past  year  the  debt  limit  has 
been  raised  three  times  by  a  total  of  $16 
billion,  and  now  stands  at  $308  billion. 

The  administration  seeks  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  debt  limit  and  to  remove  the 
legal  requirement  for  a  gold  reserve. 

This  last  item  is  a  revealing  one. 

The  shape  of  things  to  come  In  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  program  Is  reflected  In  his 
January  1962  Economic  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress His  letter  of  transmittal  quotes  from 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit  ('Money  and  Credit"  pp. 
113.  234:  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.  1961)— a  non- 
governmental organization: 

"The  Commission  concludes  that  the  fol- 
lowing financial  restrictions  •  •  •  unneces- 
sarily complicate  or  obstruct  other  Govern- 
ment policies:  the  ceiling  on  the  public  debt 
•    •    •  and  the  required  gold  reserve." 

These  conclusions.  If  followed,  are  a  blue- 
print for  unbridled  spending  with  printing 
press  money. 

Meantime.  European  economists  eagerly 
await  the  trend  of  our  economy.  If  we 
return  to  a  sound  economy,  profitable  Euro- 
pean dollar  Investments  in  the  United  States 
will  preclude  the  drawing  down  of  our  gold. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  our  profligate  spend- 
ing continues  and  the  dollar  depreciates  ac- 
cordingly, the  best  bargain  In  the  world  will 
be  an  ounce  of  gold  for  35  paper  dollars. 
And  this  bargain  the  Europeans  will  not 
miss. 

In  view  of  our  obvious  economic  vulner- 
ability, one  has  the  right  to  assume  that 
remedial  action  would  be  an  Imperative. 
E%en  If  the  White  House  continues  Its  un- 
sound economic  policies,  the  Congress  should 
be  expected  to  save  the  situation.  But  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  has  so  far  failed 
to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  piece  of  sophistry  which  has  guided  .some 
Congressmen  is  that  foreign  aid  strengthens 
our  economy  and  that  some  two-thirds  of  aid 
dollars  are  allocated  to  our  Industry,  thereby 
creating  jobs  and  wealth.  However,  If  two- 
thirds  of  aid  funds  are  spent  In  the  United 
States,  then  one-third  must  be  spent  over- 
seas and  thereby  Increase  foreign  dollar 
holdings. 

It  is.  of  course,  trtie  that  foreign  aid 
contracts  have  brought  profit  to  some  fa- 
vored US  industries.  However,  when  any 
product  of  our  Industry  Is  given  away.  It 
siphons  off  U.S.  wealth.  Money  spent  for 
goods  and  services  to  be  given  a.way  creates 
consumer  buying  power  btit  not  consumer 
goods  for  Americans.  By  its  very  nature  such 
aid  Is  inflationary. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  If  we  do 
not  bankroll  the  world  the  Russians  will. 
Well,  the  answer  to  that  one  Is.  let  the 
Ru.ssians  do  It.  The  Kremlin  has  never  yet 
been  able  adequately  to  feed  or  clothe  or 
h(.)use  its  people.  The  more  the  Soviets  give 
away  the  more  internal  unrest  they  are  cer- 
tain to  rreat-e. 

Another  phony  argument  in  support  of 
foreign  aid  is  that  the  United  States  has  a 
moral,  economic  and  political  obligation 
to  strengthen  the  free  world  with  vast  hand- 
outs. 

This  giveaway  argument  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  primary  obligation  of  the  Con- 
gres.s  to  the  .American  people.  Taxpayers 
h:>ve  a  right  to  demand  by  what  constitu- 
tional authority  can  the  Congress  rob  Peter 
to  pay  Pa  til.  With  the  immediate  threat  to 
our  economy,  with  an  enemy  able  to  launch 
nuclear  strikes  against  our  heartland,  should 
not    the    Congress    primary    objective    be    a 


sound  economy  and  superior  aerospace  strik- 
ing power? 

Here,  however.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
it  is  a  well-known  American  trait  to  help 
others.  Former  President  Hoover  estimates 
that  during  and  following  World  Wars  1 
and  II  American  food,  clothes,  and  medical 
care  saved  the  lives  of  1,400  mUUon  war 
victims,  mostly  women  and  children.  0» 
this  all  Americans  are  proud. 

Possibly  the  emergence  of  the  Philippine 
Republic  Is  the  most  successful  foreign  aid 
achievement  of  all  time.  As  an  initial  step 
toward  independence  the  Philippines  asked 
lor  American  specialists — dietitians,  doctors, 
sanitary  engineers,  schoolteachers,  and  mis- 
sionaries. In  less  than  half  a  century,  the 
Philippines  emerged  as  a  republic  with  a 
stable  government  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  Filipino  people  asked  for 
this  assistance  and  they  themselves  paid 
lor  it. 

The  theory  of  our  present  foreign  aid  bears 
little  resemblance  to  that  followed  In  our 
aid  to  the  Philippines.  Today  our  aid  Is  so 
lavish  In  dollars  that  It  Ignores  the  hardship 
factor.  Among  human  beings  seldom  Is 
there  achievement  without  hardship.  The 
simie  IS  true  with  the  emerging  cotutries. 
Give  them  much  for  nothing,  and  corrup- 
tion, inflation,  lack  of  purpose,  and  Inade- 
quate leadership  result.  Help  peoples  to 
earn  that  which  they  seek  and  achievement 
rest!  Its, 

Then  there  is  the  argument  that  we  must 
continue  aid  so  that  in  war  we  shall  have 
allies  fighting  for  us.  Our  Korean  war  ex- 
peiience  exploded  this  assumption.  In  that 
war  we  contributed  450,000  troops  and  paid 
ail  the  bills  All  other  U.N.  forces  contri- 
buted a  total  of  45,000  troops — a  mere  10  per- 
cent of  the  American  strength.  If  the  next 
war  comes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
ourselves  alone. 

The  Presidency  is  surrounded  Ijy  intellec- 
tual elite  advisers.  Foreign  aid  Is  the  key- 
stone of  their  program.  On  this  they  are 
unyielding.  The  elite  dream  contemplates 
a  welfare  state  at  home  and  lavish  aid 
abroad.  To  effect  this  entails  enormous  ex- 
penditures which  result  In  deficit  spending. 
Through  foreign  aid.  international  socialism 
is  already  t>ecoming  a  reality. 

The  elite  will  readily  sacrifice  US  sover- 
eignty to  a  world  order.  Disarmament 
is  part  of  the  program.  The  cancellation  of 
the  RS-70— pleasing  to  Moscow — is  the  first 
major  step  In  disarmament. 

With  the  world  order  an  International 
police  force  Is  to  be  established.  This  would 
relegate  our  forces  to  those  necessary  for 
internal  security.  We  would  be  disarmed 
and  helpless  to  protect  any  Injustice  Imposed 
upon  us  by  the  world  order. 

The  American  people  have  never  accepted 
the  welfare  state,  or  deficit  spending,  or  for- 
eign handouts,  or  the  yielding  of  sovereignty. 
<jr  disarmament  or  a  world  order. 

Our  Constitvition  put  the  power  in  the 
people  Under  the  Constitution  government 
officials  are  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of 
the  people  But  unless  we  the  people  exer- 
cise the  power  the  Constitution  gives  us,  we 
shall  soon  cease  to  be  freemen. 

Make  your  will  known  to  your  Senators 
and  Representative  now.  If  they  do  not 
heed  your  voice,  defeat  them  in  the  No- 
vember election.  This  action  is  the  one  last 
hope  of  freemen. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Derou- 

NIAN  ] . 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
signing  of  the  Laos  Accord  is  a  black 
day  for  the  United  States.  It  is  one 
step  in  the  erosion  of  our  determination 
to  fight  international  tyranny. 
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I  think  history  u-ill  prove  President 
Kennedy  wrong  when  he  said,  yester- 
day: 

It  Is  a  heartenlog  Indication  that  dliScult, 
and  at  times  seemingly  insoluble.  Interna- 
tional problems  can  in  fact  be  solved  by 
patient  diplomacy. 

This  aRreement.  which  need  not  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is  the  work  of 
our  "Rover  Boy"  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  who  has  for 
some  time,  now,  been  pushing  for  this 
kind  of  abject  surrender.  The  most  dis- 
turbing part  of  the  accord  is  that  any 
member  of  the  Commission  can  veto  any 
action  the  United  States  may  find  it 
necessary  to  tafce.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  consists  of  Poland. 
India,  and  Canada,  vetoes  are  clearly 
indicated.  No  wonder  Khrushchev  de- 
scribed it  as  giving  international  recog- 
nition of  the  just  cause  fought  for  by 
the  national  patriotic  forces,  and  that  it 
represented  a  major  victory  for  the  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Are  we  to  assume,  now,  that  the  Ber- 
lin problem  Is  going  to  be  settled  in  this 
same  manner?  Have  we  succumbed  to 
the  Communist  program  of  neutralizing 
the  world?  What  encouragement  will 
this  defeatist  action  of  ours  give  to  those 
in  the  world  who  look  to  America  for 
leadership? 

The  sneaky  method  which  led  to  the 
signing  of  this  agreement,  which  can  be 
described  only  as  surrender  via  the  back 
door,  is  an  insult  to  every  patriotic 
American.  The  fruition  of  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Rostow,  who  feels  we  should 
abandon  the  concept  of  nationhood, 
has  hastened  the  time  when  the  Com- 
munists will  be  able  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam. 

With  the  signing  of  this  accord,  we 
have  agreed  to  remove  our  troops  and 
military  advisers  from  Laos.  Is  this  to 
be  the  pattern  for  Berlin? 

Another  item  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  while  not  seemingly  connected 
with  yesterday's  agreement,  is  neverthe- 
less one  more  step  in  our  progress  to- 
ward coexistence  with  communism.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report.  Dictator  Tito 
stated  that  his  "regime  has  gone  too  far 
in  allowing  writers  freedom  of  expres- 
sion." This  is  the  tyrant  to  whom  the 
President  will  give  American  taxpayers' 
money,  as  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  at  his  request,  under  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  Thus  the  Kennedy 
administration  puts  its  stamp  -of  ap- 
proval on  aid  to  international  com- 
munism which,  while  being  financed  by 
us,  kicks  in  the  teeth  our  anti-Com- 
munist friends  in  the  Congo. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  I  must  vote 
against  the  conference  report  on  the 
Foreign  Aid  Authorization  Act. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  I>evine1. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization is  a  far  cry  from  the  bill 
as  adopted  by  the  House.  The  chair- 
man states  the  Senate  conferees  yielded 
to  the  House  position  on  most  of  the 
items  of  contention,  but  't  appears  to 
me  the  major  concessions  made  gave  us 
a  much  weaker  bill. 


Although  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  JuDD]  claims  the  discretionary 
power  granted  to  the  President  reliJtive 
to  granting  aid  to  Communists  and  Cpm- 
munist -dominated  countries  is  strength- 
ened, I  am  sure  we  all  agree  this  bIDl  is 
much  weaker  than  the  original  Sejiate 
version  containing  the  so-called  Lau$che 
amendment,  as  modified. 

Many  people  in  my  district  just  itan- 
not  tolerate  or  justify  rendering  finan- 
cial, military,  economic,  technical,  or  any 
other  assistance  to  Red  or  Red-dOmi- 
nated  countries.  The  legislation  would 
get  more  support  if  this  policy  of  aid  to 
our  enemies  were  prohibited.  I,  there- 
fore, shall  vote  in  opposition  to  adbpt- 
ing  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  0hio 
I  Mr.  Peigh.^n]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  questions  pertaining  to  this 
conference  report  which  I  believe  re- 
quire clarification.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  in  order  that  I  may  propose  <j|iies- 
tions  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
My  simple  purpose  is  to  seek  clarity  and 
clarification  on  the  conference  reiport. 
I  do  this  because  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  the  duty  to  express  its  clear  intent 
with  respect  to  laws  authorized  by  this 
body. 

I  do  not  seek  to  cause  diflBculties  in 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. I  do  not  seek  to  further  encuinber 
the  already  complicated  record  of  de- 
bate on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Acjt  of 
1962.  I  seek  only  to  have  a  clear  state- 
ment of  congressional  intent  with  re- 
spect to  certain  provisions  of  the  laW  so 
that  the  administrators  thereof  will  ^ 
guided  as  to  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

My  first  question  refers  to  section  618, 
subsection  3(f) ,  which  establishes  special 
conditions  in  connection  with  e.xteafiing 
aid  to  any  Communist  country.  My  (spe- 
cific question  is.  "Are  the  three  condi- 
tions set  forth  to  govern  Presidential 
determination  on  such  aid  conjunctive, 
that  is,  must  all  three  conditions  a^  set 
forth  be  met  for  every  Conununist  coun- 
try before  aid  in  any  form  can  bei  ex- 
tended to  such  Communist  country?" 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  raise  tjhese 
questions,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  an- 
swer them.  My  answer  to  the  seifitle- 
man's  question  would  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

My  second  question  may  appear  repe- 
titious, but  I  assure  my  colleagues,  I  seek 
only  to  clear  the  record  of  doubts  that 
may  exist  on  this  important  question. 
Is  it  the  intent  of  Congress  that  any 
Commurjst  country  declared  by  the 
President  to  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection  must  be  entirely 
free  of  any  and  all  controls — econo»nic. 
ideological,  military,  or  diplomatic  by  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy!? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Again,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  answer  is  "Yes."' 

I  should  point  out  that  the  legislation 
refers  to  domination  rather  than  control 
and  that  the  test  is  whether  a  count  ly 
is  dominated  or  not.  The  fact  thtit  a 
country  has  officials  who  are  Commu- 


nists, or  that  it  has  collectivized  its  agri- 
culture or  has  followed  the  Communist 
line  in  some  respect  would  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  that  it  was  Communist 
dominated. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  significant  change  is 
made  in  the  basic  statutes  governing  the 
foreign  assistance  program  under  section 
618.  3t  f ) ,  in  the  conference  report  in  that 
the  term  "Communist  country"  is  specif- 
ically applied  to  a  number  of  known 
Communist  countries.  This  revision  is 
known  to  the  Members  as  the  Casey 
amendment.  I  note  that  the  require- 
ments of  Presidential  determination  ap- 
ply to  the  countries  enumerated,  but  are 
not  limited  to  the  countries  so  enumer- 
ated. 

My  question  is.  Is  it  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress by  so  enumerating  the  Communist 
countries,  that  such  countries  shall  be 
subject  to  automatic  Presidentisd  review 
under  the  throe  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  amendment,  imposing  upon  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  an  official  re- 
quirement which  hitherto  the  language 
of  the  law  has  not  required? 

Mr.  MORG.\N.  My  answer,  of  course, 
v.ould  bo  "No.  only  if  and  when  the  ques- 
tion of  aid  to  that  particular  country 
should  arise." 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  Red  China 
which  is  now  spelled  out  as  one  of  the 
Communist  countries  to  be  excluded  from 
receiving  U.S.  assistance  unless  the  Pres- 
ident makes  an  exception  under  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  conference 
report.  This  is  a  question  of  extreme  im- 
portance because  some  administrators  of 
the  law  may  feel  authorized  to  force  a 
Presidential  determination  on  the  ques- 
tion of  assistance  to  Red  China  because 
Red  China  is  not  specifically  set  forth 
as  one  of  the  Communist  countries  that 
may  receive  assistance  under  the  amend- 
ment if  the  President  makes  a  favorable 
determination. 

The  point  of  my  question  is:  What 
change,  if  any.  doe?  the  Casey  amend- 
ment make  or  anticipate  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  assistance  to  Red  China? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  makes  no  change. 
The  same  situation  applies  to  all  of  the 
Communist  countries  listed. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  My  final  question  is: 
Under  section  618,  3<h)  the  President  is 
required  to  adopt  regulations  and  estab- 
list  procedures  to  insure  that  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a  manner 
which,  "contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists 
the  foreign-aid  projects  or  activities  of 
the  Communist-bloc  countries." 

My  question  is  whether  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  can 
conceive  of  any  situation  in  which  the 
u.se  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  would  promote  or 
assist  the  foreign-aid  projects  or  activi- 
ties of  the  Communist-bloc  countries, 
and  which  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States? 

In  other  words,  do  the  members  feel 
that  it  is  possible  to  defend  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  by  lending  our 
support  and  assistance  to  Communist 
economic  warfare  programs? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  The  House  expressed 
itself  very  clearly  in  the  adoption  of 
the  language  appearing  in  section  (h) 
on  page  8  of  the  report: 

( h  )  The  President  shall  adopt  regulations 
and  estabUsh  procedures  to  Insure  that  U.S. 
foreign  aid  Is  not  used  In  a  manner  which. 
contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  promotes  or  assists  the  forelgn-ald 
projects  or  activities  of  the  Communist-bloc 
coiui  tries. 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  is  opposed  to  aiding  Commu- 
nist governments  to  conduct  economic 
warfare. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  C.^SEYl. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  say 
a  rose  by  any  other  name  smells  the 
same.  The  Casey  amendment  bears  my 
name,  but  I  do  not  care  for  the  odor. 
The  chairman,  as  you  well  recall,  very 
adroitly  modified  it.  I  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  we 
have  made  it  stronger.  If  you  recall, 
last  year  the  act  stated  that  no  assist- 
ance shall  be  furnished  under  this  act 
to  any  country  unless  the  President  de- 
tennines  that  such  country  is  not  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  movement.  The  languatie 
of  this  amendment  has  been  so  modified, 
however,  as  to  say  that  the  President 
must  find  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
stat^,  that  it  is  not  dominated  by  the 
Communist  international  movement,  but 
that  it  must  be  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

They  have  been  determining  that  for 
16  years.  The  conferees  claim  to  have 
gotten  together,  that  the  House  receded 
from  tho.se  that  the  Senate  did  not  like, 
and  vice  versa.  They  could  have  writ- 
ten this  report  last  week,  and  we  could 
have  stopped  the  debate,  or  all  the  time 
we  spent  in  debate,  because  they  got  ex- 
actly what  they  wanted.  They  talk 
about  a  free  conference.  Well,  they  got 
it.  They  have  a  blank  check.  As  to  the 
report  to  Congress  on  the  three  items  in 
the  so-called  Casey  amendment,  we 
miuht  have  gotten  that  yesterday  in  the 
President's  press  conference  when  one 
of  the  reporters  asked :  "What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  cuttinR  off  aid  to  Peru 
when  you  are  still  piving  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia?" If  you  saw  that  conference,  the 
an.swer  was  that  we  did  not  like  the  fact 
that  Peru  is  not  following  democratic 
ideals.  Yet  we  say  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
f.st  of  the  Nation  to  give  aid  to  Yugo- 
.slavia. 

The  conferees  put  in  here  another  little 
matter.  I  am  not  astute  enough  to  know 
whether  it  was  in  either  bill.  I  do  not 
recall  its  being  in  our  bill.  But  you  still 
can  Rive  aid  under  section  214  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  Communist  con- 
si)iracy.    That  is  what  the  conferees  say. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman.  Was 
It  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  this  provision 
making  specific  reference  to  section 
214-  b '  was  not  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  CASEY.     It  was  not  in  the  House 

bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  CASEY.  How  can  you  put  it  in 
this  conference  report  if  it  was  not  in 
either  bill? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  Senate  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill,  made  clear  its  in- 
tent that  the  prohibition  should  not  ap- 
ply to  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds 
for  projects  of  health  under  section  214. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Public  Law  480  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  It  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  use  funds  accrued 
from  sales  under  Public  Law  480  for 
health  and  other  projects  abroad. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Section  214  deals  with 
educational  institutions,  hospitals,  and  so 
forth.    At  least  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  tine.  Sec- 
tion 214ibi  authorizes  the  President  to 
use  foreign  currency  accruing  to  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  building 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Mr.  CASEY.     It  was  not  in  either  bill? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  Senate  intent 
to  establish  this  interpretation  was  made 
clear  during  the  debate  on  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  amendment.  The  use  of 
Public  Law  480  funds  was  clearly  covered 
by  the  Lausche  amendment  and  by  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendments  which 
were  included  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  find  it  for  me.  I  am  not  as 
well  versed  as  he  is.  and  I  would  appreci- 
ate his  help. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  against  the  con- 
ference reix)rt. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Adair  I. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  conferees  did  the  best  they 
could  to  bring  an  acceptable  conference 
report  to  us.  I  am  equally  certain  that 
what  they  have  brought  here  today  is 
an  unacceptable  conference  report. 

In  the  time  I  have  I  will  try  to  point 
out  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  report 
should  not  be  adopted  today. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  express 
appreciation  for  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  expropriation  amendment  was 
left  in  the  report  with  a  minimum  of 
change. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  about 
the  provisions  for  suspending  aid  in 
cases  of  expropriation  and  other  mis- 
treatment of  U.S.  investment  I  would 
like  to  clarify.  While  we  have  all 
worked  for  a  provision  that  would  have 
certain  flexibility,  I  would  not  want  the 
plain  language  of  the  provision  ignored 
or  misinterpreted  by  the  foreign  nations 
to  which  it  might  apply.  The  provision 
calls  on  these  nations  to  take  steps  to 
discharge  their  obligations  to  U.S.  in- 
vestors. I  can  conceive  that  a  good 
faith  willingness  to  negotiate  or  to  take 
other  preliminary  steps  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute could  for  a  time  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  provision.  But  these 
negotiations  must  not  be  indefinitely 
prolonged.  The  provision  calls  for  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  certain 
standards,  not  endless  talk.  And  if  the 
negotiations  must  be  with  a  govern- 
mental authority  that  has  admittedly  no 
means  to  compensate  as  is  true  in  one 
case  in  Latin  America  or  with  a  govern- 
ment whose  proposals  show  no  intent  to 
compensate  as  is  true  of  Cuba,  even  a 


willingness  to  negotiate  would  not,  in 
my  opinion,  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  statute.  I  suggest  that  the  provi- 
sion means  what  it  says:  the  obligation 
is  to  compensate  and  such  obligation 
carmot  be  long  deferred  without  risking 
the  suspension  of  aid.  One  further 
point :  In  the  conference  committee  pro- 
vision arbitration  is  included  as  one  way 
of  settling  a  compensation  dispute.  Of 
course,  this  requires  fair  and  expeditious 
£.rbitration  and  not  that  which  is  dila- 
tory or  capricious.  Rules  and  proce- 
dures comparable  to  those  of  the  Amer- 
ican Arbitration  Association  or  the  rules 
proposed  by  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission suggest  what  is  required. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  knows  I  supported  his  amend- 
ment and  I  supported  it  in  the  House. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  would 
expect  any  negotiations  to  be  reasonable 
and  not  dilatoiy,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty 
obvious  when  people  are  negotiating  in 
good  faith  and  when  they  are  just  stall- 
ing. We  would  expect  these  negotiations 
to  be  made  in  good  faith  and  I  might 
say  further  that  we  put  in  the  phase 
"under  international  law"  to  pin  down 
the  very  thing  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  now. 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  f>oints 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  in  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  as  we  vote 
on  this  conference  report.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  on  certain 
points  the  House  receded  and  on  othere 
the  Senate  receded,  but  let  me  point  out 
to  you  that  on  the  crucial,  on  the  critical 
points,  always,  it  seems  to  me.  there  was 
a  receding  which  would  make  the  bill 
weaker. 

For  example,  on  the  matter  of  aid  to 
Communist  countries,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  discussion  here  to- 
day, the  conferees  chose  the  weaker  of 
the  two  alternatives  they  had  before 
them.  In  other  words,  here  were  two 
choices.  The  conferees  chose  the  weaker 
one.  If  you  vote  for  this  conference  re- 
port, therefore,  you  are  to  that  extent 
voting  for  the  weaker  provision  with 
respect  to  aid  to  Communist  countries. 

Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  money  involved,  the  figure 
S69C  million  in  the  Senate  bill  was  men- 
tioned here.  It  ought  to  be  restated  and 
i-eclarifled  that  in  the  bill  for  this  fiscal 
year  the  Senate  bill  had  only  $90  million 
more  than  the  House  bill.  The  confer- 
ence report  contains  money  in  an  amount 
greater  than  the  House  originally  voted 
by  S3. 5  million.  And.  more  important 
than  that  is  the  fact  that  we  have  in- 
creased the  contingency  fund  from  the 
$275  million  voted  in  the  House  to  $300 
million.  This  is  money  which  can  be 
spent  almost  any  way  the  President  de- 
sires. 

It  can  be  spent  for  aid  to  the  United 
Nations,  it  can  be  spent  within  the  lim- 
itation of  existing  law  for  aid  to  Com- 
munist nations,  it  can  be  spent  almost 
without  limitation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Taking  this  year's  figure 
which  the  gentleman  is  talking  about, 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  when  you 
go  into  a  conference  you  have  got  to  have 
an  area  of  agreement  somewhere?  We 
went  up  $3.5  million  and  they  came  down 
$90  million.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
get  a  much  better  deal  than  that.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  likewise? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  with  respect 
to  the  figures  themselves  the  conferees 
did  very  well.  I  am  objecting  partic- 
ularly to  the  fact  that  $25  million  was 
added  to  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's objection,  but  taking  the  overall 
figure  of  $600  million  which  the  House 
cut  out  for  the  3 -year  appropriation  or 
authorization  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  we  actually  took  $690 
million  out  of  the  Senate  version.  In 
order  to  get  that  much  out  we  had  to  give 
something.  So  we  gave  an  additional 
$3.5  million  plus  an  additional  $25  mil- 
lion, which  was  a  transfer  around  into 
another  fund.  I  submit  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  that  any  time  you  can 
trade  $3.5  million  actually  for  $690  mil- 
lion you  have  made  a  pretty  good  deal. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  But.  as  the  gentleman 
has  implied,  $600  million  of  that  was  for 
subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  other 
points  in  which  the  conference  report 
now  pending  before  us  is  a  very  great 
deal  weaker  than  the  bill  which  we  sent 
to  conference.  One  is  upon  the  matter 
of  aid  to  India.  The  Senate  had  a  ceil- 
ing upon  such  aid.  We  did  not.  So  our 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  weaker, 
that  is.  the  House  version  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  fact  is  that  the 
House  conferees  had  to  support  the 
House  version. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  Senate  accepted  our 
version. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes;  which  was  the 
weaker  of  the  two  versions.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  to  the  House  is  that  on  these  cru- 
cial points  it  seems  that  the  conferees 
always  accepted  the  weaker. 

Mr.*  Speaker,  finally,  upon  the  so- 
called  Gross  amendment  the  conferees 
again  accepted  the  weaker  alternative. 
They  accepted  the  approach  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  did  not  have  such  a  pro- 
vision in  it.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
ferees on  this  point  did  not  take  the 
position  of  the  House  which  would  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
kept  In  mind  that  if  we  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report,  we  are  voting,  upon  most 
of  these  crucial  points,  for  a  report  which 
is  vastly  weaker  than  the  bill  which  we 
sent  to  conference. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Earlier  in  the  discussion 
on  this  conference  report  we  heard  some 
criticism  of  the  press  in  the  covea^age  of 
the  House  version  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
happen  to  share  this  criticism  that  was 
made  of  the  press,  because  I  do  believe 
that  the  House  action  on  the  Casey 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Morgan 
amendment,  was  a  victory  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  «nd  not 
a  victory  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ADAlR.  As  I  pointed  o\xi.  the 
conferees  accepted  the  weaker  of  the 
two  alternatives  which  they  had  before 
them. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  at  the  time  we  were  con- 
sidering this  amendment  there  was  the 
strong  language  of  the  Senate -pafl.'^ed  bill 
prohibiting  aid  to  Yusoslavia.  In  the 
House  action  we  freed  the  hands  of  the 
President  to  continue  to  pive  aid  to  this 
Communist-dominated  country,  The 
press  fairly  reported  this  House|action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  tjhat  the 
criticism  made  of  the  pres.s  earjlier  to- 
day was  justified. 


IS  LAOS  AGRFEMENT   \NOTiIF.R  Yiut^'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  ^ent  the 
following  letter  to  Secretary  RUsk.  .•\s 
a  member  of  the  Defen.sc  Appropriation.s 
Subcommittee  I  am  deeply  troubled  over 
the  present  Lao  situation  apd  be- 
lieve the  American  people  share  hiy  cuu- 
cern.     The  letter  follows: 

July    2 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk,  j 

Secretary  of  State,  Ij 

Washington.  D.C.  ' 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secrftary;    It  i.<; 


i&e; 


cnuri^P. 


no  secret  that  grave  doubts  and  deej)  concfTii 
are  being  expressed  In  many  quarter*  over  the 
present  Lao  situation.  I  too,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, am  deeply  troubled.  I  h.vi^  been  lor 
many,  many  months. 

On  the  basis  of  information  recetttly  r.\  x:\r- 
public  concerning  this  dPclaratSon  and 
protocol  on  neutrality  In  Laos,  the  only 
possible  conclusion  one  could  dray  is  that 
Laos  is  being  surrendered  to  the  Ontmuuis':-, 
as  Poland  was  at  Yalta  17  years  ^gu^ 

The  oft-expressed  fear,  now  apptircntly  a 
fact,  that  Communist  forces  are  being  re- 
leased In  Laos  to  carry  on  the  fight:  In  Soxith 
Vietnam  in  which  8.000  American  troops 
are  now  deeply  Involved  should  bt  sufficient 
to  shake  administration  complaceticy.  Ob- 
viously, it  Is  not. 

I  strongly  believe  tlu»t  the  net  ell(ct  of  this 
agreement  on  Laos  will  be  the  iittcnttfica- 
tion  of  war  in  southeast  Asia  and  ^  weaken- 
ing of  the  confidence  of  free  Aslejns  in  the 
value  of  close  cooperation  with  the  United 
States. 

The  provisions  of  article  14  of  th|e  declara- 
tion and  protocol  appear  to  contler  a  veto 
power  on  Communist  Poland  over  tjie  policies 
of  the  United  States  and  all  other  signatory 
powers  in  relation  to  Laos.  This  I  regard  as 
a  nullification  of  the  promises  ol  the  ngree- 
ment. 

I  gravely  disapprove  of  th'  procedure,  pres- 
ently being  followed,  which  fails  io  submit 
the  declaration  and  prot<3Col  to  the  US. 
Senate  for  ratification  as  a  treaty. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  deserve  a 
full  and  frank  report  from  you  on  future 
American  policy  toward  Laos.  Ytiu  will  re- 
call that  President  Kennedy,  on  [March  23, 
1961,  told  the  American  people^  "If  the 
Communists  were  to  move  in  and  dominate 
this  country,  it  would  endanger  the  security 
ol  all,  and  the  peace  of  all,  southeast  A.-la 
•  •  •  that  quite  obviously  affeois  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States." 


1  would  be  interested  in  receiving  from 
you  a  plausible  explanation  of  what  makes 
today  any  different  from  March  23,  1961. 

Other  specific  questions  to  which  I  would 
respectfully  request  detailed  replies  would 
include  the  following: 

1.  On  what  tangible  facts  do  you  base  the 
expectation,  expressed  in  the  declaraUon  and 
protocol,  that  this  agreement  will  "assist 
peaceful  democratic  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Laos"  and  "the  strengthening  of 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia"? 

2.  What  provisions,  contained  In  the  decla- 
ration, prevent  complete  domination  of  Laos 
by  the  Communists? 

3  Does  the  treaty  specially  prohibit 
Communist  troops  presently  in  Laos  from 
movins;  into  South  Vietnam? 

4  Hi'W  would  the  United  States  regard 
A  veto  by  Poland?  Would  It  be  looked  upon 
;«  a  barrier  to  action  by  the  non-Commu- 
iiist  t:_'natoriC5  of  the  declaration?  Would 
iL  be  a  barrier  to  action  in  the  event  of  a 
Comnmnist  takeover  in  Laos?  Would  it 
prevent  action  if  the  practice  of  dispatching 
Commtinlat  troops  through  Laos  to  Vietnam 
were  continued? 

.T,  What  action  would  the  Government  of 
the  Ui.ited  States  take  in  the  event  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  and  In  the  face  of  a 
Polish  veto  on  action? 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  you  will 
draft  an  early  reply  to  this  letter,  a  reply 
that  I  and  the  American  people  can  only 
hope  will  alliiy  our  fears  about  the  present 
direction  ot  administration  policy  in  south- 
east A=;ia. 

Sincerely  y  >urs. 

Melvin  R  Lahid. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  MaiT- 
land  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  con- 
ference report.  I  want  to  commend  the 
conferees  for  their  efforts  in  working 
out  an  acceptable  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill. 

Our  conferees  were  confronted  with 
the  U.N.  bond  issue  provision  which  had 
already  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  It 
appears  to  me  the  Senate  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  House  point  of  view  and  that 
our  conferees  acted  judiciously  in  reach- 
ing an  agreement  in  regard  to  this  part 
of  the  bill. 

I  also  feel  our  conferees  garnered  quite 
a  victory,  as  the  conference  report  con- 
tained $690  million  less  Uian  what  the 
Senate  had  voted.  The  cuts  included 
$600  million  in  future  authorization  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  aid  to  Latin 
America.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
the  final  restriction  on  aid  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  is  much  stronger  than 
the  present  law. 

In  the  measiue  before  us  we  have  $1.5 
billion  for  military  assistance,  $1.9  bil- 
lion for  economic  aid,  and  $600  million 
for  our  aid  program  in  Latin  America. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mern- 
bers  that  our  economic  aid  program  is 
less  thlin  the  amount  the  Soviets  are 
spending  for  propaganda.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  U.S.S.R.  spent 
more  tlian  S2  billion  last  year  in  propa- 
fiandizing  their  program  and  their  ide- 
ology. I  would  be  happy,  indeed,  if  we 
could  do  more  in  this  area  ourselves. 
Personally,  I  feel  we  should  explode  the 
Soviet  myth  that  their  people  are  living 
under  ideal  conditions.  I  feel  the 
American  public  should  know,  and  par- 
ticularly the  countries  we  term  as  un- 
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derdeveloped   countries,   that   living   in 
Soviet  Russia  is  not  good. 

We  are  constantly  fed  a  diet  about 
unity  and  Ideal  conditions  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Tills  is  an  illusion.  Their 
agricultural  i^stem  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Dissen- 
sion prevails  in  their  way  of  life.  We  do 
not  hear  of  work  stoppage  in  the  So-.net 
Union.  We  are  not  apprised  of  the 
fact  ll.at  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
c  nsumer  goods.  Their  people,  in 
I'-.aiiy  in.stances,  stand  in  the  queue 
complaining  and  demanding  food  and 
other  items  which  make  our  stand- 
ard   of   living   the    best    in   the   world. 

1  say  all  this  talk  of  unity  and  harmony 
::i  Rvissia  is  a  myth. 

I  believe  we  now  have  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  defensive  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  know  we  did  not  ob- 
tain all  the  things  we  wanted  in  the 
conference  report.  B»«t  I  do  wish  to 
ijraise  the  conferees  for  a  job  well  done 
and  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr.  H.^YSl. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  any- 
body who  voted  for  the  authorization  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  may  very  well  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  in  voting  for  the  con- 
ference report.  I  realize  that  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  bill  Itself, 
•  and  I  respect  them.  My  good  friend  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Adair! ,  who  serves  with 
me  on  my  subcommittee,  spoke  of  his 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  to  the  confer- 
ence report  and  I  respect  his  views.  But 
I  w  ant  you  to  know  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Dr.  Morgan,  stood  fast 
for  the  House  position  on  every  occasion. 
But  in  a  conference,  in  order  to  get 
omething  you  have  to  give  something. 
That  is  why  wi-  have  conferences.  And 
I  can  safely  say  to  you.  having  sat 
through  those  negotiations  from  10 
oclock  in  the  morning,  with  time  out 
for  lunch,  until  7:30  in  the  evening,  that 
tl.e  House  stood  firm  and  that  the  House 
L'ot  about  75  p>ercent  of  the  House  bill. 

You  talk  about  the  money  factor. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  Senate  bill 
authorized  $690  million  more  than  we 
finally  came  back  with.  We  csmie  back 
with  a  bill  %Z.b  million  above  what  we 
went  out  of  here  with,  and  they  went 
back  to  the  Senate  with  $680,500,000  less 
than  they  left  the  Senate  with.  I  sub- 
mit that  that  is  a  pretty  fair  trade. 

As  far  as  the  Gross  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  no  secret  that  I  voted  for  it. 
But  we  might  have  been  over  there  yet, 
because  the  Senate  was  not  going  to  ac- 
cept it.  We  had  to  give  ground  on  some 
amendments  in  order  to  get  ground  on 
.^ome  of  the  others. 

As  far  as  this  report  being  weaker  on 
communism,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  a 
weaker  version  of  aid  to  Communist 
countries  is  concerned,  I  do  not  buy  that 
at  all.  I  say  that  the  present  law  has 
Ijeen  tightened  and  restricted  a  great 
deal.  The  tiime  findings  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  make  are  very  restrictive,  in- 
deed. And  as  the  chairman  said  in  an 
~  answer  to  a  question  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  FezghanI,  he  must  make 
all  of  those  findings  in  any  case  where 
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aid  is  given  to  a  Communist -dominated 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  House  will  sup- 
port the  conference  report.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  one. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  221,  nays  162,  not  voting  52, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  173] 
YE-A-S— 221 


Addabbo 

Alben 

Ar.fuso 

Arend-s 

Ashley 

AspituU 

Auchinclos-s 

Avery 

Ayre* 

Baiiey 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Fl:\ 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boykln 

Brademas 

BreediRf 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex 

Broomheld 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  Mas':. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUi 

Carey 

Chelf 

Chlperfii-id 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbet  t 

Gorman 

Curtin 

Daddai'io 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Deiancy 

Dent 

Denton 

DlngeU 

DoDohue 

Dooley 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulakl 

Dwyer 

■dmondison 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Krlna 

Fallon 

Karbsteln 

Fancell 

Pelghan 

Flnnegan 

Fine 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Pord 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Garmatz 

Gary 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Ad»ir 
Alger 
Andersen, 
Minn. 


Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

GouKBiez 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Ore  g 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

H&lleck 

Haipern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Havs 

Healey 

Hcchler 

Holtfield 

Holland 

Huddles  ton 

Inouye 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  C»Itf . 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King.  CaUf 

Kirwsn 

Kluczynskt 

Kowalstcl 

Kunkel 

Lane 

LAiucford 

L,eslaski 

Libonati 

Lindwiy 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Magnuaon 

Mahon 

Mailltard 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mi\^s. 

Matbias 

Matthews 

Meader 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 
George  P. 

Miller.  N.y. 

MllUken 

Mills 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mpsher 

NAYS— 162 

Andrews 

Ashbrook 

Astamora 

Bakar 

Baring 

Battln 


,  111. 
N.Y. 


Anderson,  m,     Becker 


Moss 

Muiter 

Murphy 

Natchcr 

Nelscn 

NU 

OBrien, 

O  Hricn. 

O'Hara.  111. 

OHnra.  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONeill 

Os-mers 

OtertAg 

PaUr.an 

Perkins 

Philbiu 

Pike 

Plmie 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

RjUns 

Randall 

RevLss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosen  tlial 

Rostenkowski 

Rvan,  Mlrh. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

Santangelo 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Seel  y -Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slak 

Slack 

SmlUi.  Iowa 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stubbleneld 

SuUivan 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Sandt 

Vinson 

Wallbauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Wets 

WesUand 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wnght 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Beennann 

Belcber 

BeU 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Bertto 

Bonner 


Bow 

Bray 
Bromwell 

Brown 

Broyhill 

Bruoe 

Burleson 

Cannon 

Ca.><ey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cunnlnghatn 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dapue 

Davi>-. 

James  C. 
Da\iB.  John  W. 
Derouulaii 
Dcrw  ;nski 
Devlne 
Dole 
Do:n 
Dow  dy 
Durno 
Feu  ton 
Flndley 
Pl&her 
Plynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Garland 
Gathlngs 
Gavin 
Goodell 
Ooodling 
Grant 
Gross 
Hagan.  Ga. 
Haley 
Hall 
Harris 

Harrison.  Wyo. 
Hur&ha 


Harvey,  ind. 

Har\-ey.  Mich. 

Honpiilll 

Henderson 

HerloDE 

Ulestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  HI. 

Koran 

Hoamer 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kllgore 

King.  NY. 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Korr.egs.v 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landruni 

Langen 

Lntta 

Lennon 

Mcculloch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McMUlan 

Mack 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mason 

May 

Michel 

Mtnshall 

MoeUer 

Moore 

Morris 

Murray 

Norrell 

Nygaard 

O'Konski 

Paannan 

Pellv 

Pfost 

Pillion 


Poage 

Poff 

B»y 

Reeoe 

Belfel 

Rhodes.  Ar:z. 

Riley 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Roberta.  Tex. 

Racers,  Fla. 

Roudebu&h 

RoQsta 

Ronaaelot 

Rutherford 

St.  George       .. 

Savior 

Schadrberg 

Scbenck 

Sohneebell 

Scott 

Sh.plor 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SUer 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Teacue,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thomson.  Wi?. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Uti 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Weaver 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whit  ten 

Wickersham 

Williams 

WUaon,  Ind. 

Young 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING — Sa 


Alexander 

Alford 

Bass  NH 

Blatnik 

BUtcli 

BoggB 

Bolton 

Celler 

Coad 

Cramer 

Curtis.  Mass 

DaTls.  Tenn. 

niggs 

Domtnlck 
Prazter 
Gallagtier 
Gubaer 

Harrison.  Va. 


Hubert 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Kllbnm 

King.  Utah 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McSween 

McVey 

Merrow 

Moorehesd. 

Ohio 
Moulder 
Nedzl 
Norblad 
Peterson 
Pilcher 
Powell 


Purcell 
EbJceia.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
St.a«(inaUi 
Saand 
acherer 
Scran  ton 
Slbal 

SnUth.  Miss. 
Stratton 
Taber 

Tcague.  Calif. 
Thompson,  La. 
wnits 

Wilson.  Calir. 
Winstead 
Y^ates 


So  the  conference  report  was  screed  to. 
The   Clerk    annoimced    the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Rogers  ot  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  WllUs 
against. 

Mr.  FrREler  for.  with  Mr.  MoSween  against. 

Mr.  Nedzl  for.  with  Mr.  Alford  acnlnst. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Alexander  against. 

Mr.  KUbtu-n  for,  with  Mr.  ICcVey  asnlnst. 

Ur.  Baas  of  New  Hampshire  for.  with  Mr. 
Ltpscomb  against. 

Mr.  Scranton  for,  wlUi  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Merrow  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  agalnat. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  MassactausetU  for,  with  Mr. 
Wilson  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Oubser  against. 

M^.  Blatnik  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  egalnst. 

Mr.  BoecB  far.  with  Mr.  Barrlaan  of  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr.  stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Moulder  acalnst. 

Mr.  Peterson  for,  with  Mr.  Wtnstead 
against. 
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Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mrs.  Blitch 
ngainst. 

Mr.  Sibal  for.  with  Mr.  Pllcher  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Domlnick. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGrown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  364 

RcHolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  C.  Dworshak,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Ida.ho; 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  Senators  be 
appointed  by  the  Vice  President  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased; 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased; 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1963 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12648)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  not 
to  exceed  2  hours,  one-half  of  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Andersen  1  and  one -half 
by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12648) ,  with  Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  12th  or  13th 
time  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
bring  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  great 
pleasure  in  representing  the  American 
people,  I  might  say,  in  presenting  this 


bill  each  year,  because  whatever  we  may 
think,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  re- 
main basic.  They  are  Just  as  tjasic  to- 
day as  they  were  in  the  beginining  of 
time.  Not  only  that,  but  the  wciU-being 
of  those  that  provide  them  aiintinues 
essential  to  the  overall  welfare.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  many  or  how 
few  are  engaged  in  any  nation  in  the 
actual  production  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  the  well-being  of  thatj  nation 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  well-being 
of  the  group  which  has  that  as.sifcnmcnt. 

ONE   HUNDRED   YEARS    OF   ri'.rx.aifSS 

In  the  past  100  years,  since  ti^.e  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  waSi  created 
by  President  Lincoln  on  May  15.  1862. 
our  Nation  has  developed  the  hiuhest 
standard  of  living  of  any  nalioi>  in  hi.s- 
tory.  To  this  American  ai^ricullture  lias 
made  a  significant  contribuUon, 

As  we  observe  the  Departm'ijif  .s  cen- 
tennial anniversaiy  this  year  Jt  i.s  ap- 
propriate to  call  attention  to  Ithe  fact 
that  the  achievements  of  Ameijican  a'^;- 
riculture  are  the  envy  of  the  reist  of  the 
world.  American  agriculture  ihas  met 
every  need  for  food  and  fiber  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  war  or  in  peflce.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  jnan.  the 
terror  of  famine  has  been  redlaced  by 
the  problems  of  feast.  I 

It  is  well  to  compare  the  situation  in 
1862  with  1962. 

In  1862,  one  American  out  ofj  five  was 
working  directly  on  the   farm,   leaving 


only  four  persons  to  do  the  othpr  things 
essential  to  the  Nation's  economy.  In 
1962.  only  1  out  of  27  persons  i$  directly 
engaged  in  growing  our  food  and  fiber, 
leaving  the  other  26  available  to  produce 
and  provide  all  those  things  which  make 
for  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
enjoyed  by  any  nation. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  systea^  of  agri- 
culture built  up  in  this  count»y  during 
the  past  century  has  made  American 
farm  products  of  superior  qualitly.  Their 
wholesomeness  and  variety  an^  without 
limit.  In  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
what  we  consider  to  be  essential  foods 
are  not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Further,  the  past  100  years  of  agricul- 
tural advancement  has  made  food  the 
American  consumer's  best  bargain,  cost- 
ing only  one-fifthi  of  his  take-home  pay. 
One  hour  of  work  today  will  buy  from 
three  to  four  times  as  much  food  as  it 
would  only  half  a  centvry  agot.  During 
this  period,  consumer  incomq  has  in- 
creased elevenfold,  from  $33.7  billion  in 
1912  to  $416  billion  in  1S61.  while  the  cost 
of  food  has  gone  up  only  threpfold,  ap- 
proximately 200  percent. 

It  is  the  normal  thing  for  people  in 
most  areas  of  the  world  to  spenrf  one-half 
or  more  of  their  total  income  for  food. 
The  latest  United  Nations  fiiriires  show 
the  percentage  of  income  .spenjt  for  food 
in  certain  areas  as  follows:  Italy,  45  per- 
cent; Japan,  46  percent:  Ceylom,  52  per- 
cent; Nigeria,  70  percent.  In  tihe  United 
States,  food  costs  take  only  20  percent  or 
less  of  the  disposable  income,  as  com- 
pared to  over  50  percent  in  Riissia. 

This  is  the  success  story  of  ofjr  Nation. 

It  did  not  just  happen,  nor  was  it  an 

accident.     It  has  been  the  result  of  our 

various  agricultural  programs^-plus  the 


hard  work,  ingenuity,  and  ab 


ity  of  the 


American  farmer.  To  this  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  contributed  tre- 
mendously through  research,  education, 
technical  help,  economic  aid,  and  other 
services. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion durmg  the  past  century  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  creation  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  productive  agricultural  enter- 
prise ever  known  to  man. 

M^NV     ACRICl'LTURAL     PROBLEMS     I  ACE    THE 

NATION 

Despite  this  outstanding  record  of  per- 
formance, the  farmers  of  the  Nation  are 
still  faced  with  many  difficult  problems. 
These  problems  have  a  direct  effect  on 
all  of  the  American  people. 

The  cost -price  squeeze  is  becoming 
more  acute  year  after  year.  During  the 
past  10  years,  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
retail  food  dollar  declined  from  49  cents 
in  1951  to  38  cents  in  1961,  a  reduction 
of  nearly  one-fourth.  During  this  same 
period,  cash  receipts  from  farming  re- 
mained con.^^tant  while  production  costs 
went  up  each  year.  As  a  result,  net  in- 
come to  farmer.*^  decrea.sed  from  a  high 
of  .S15  3  billion  in  1951  to  S11.6  billion  in 

1960.  a  1  eduction  of  over  25  percent.  It 
recovered    slightly    to   $12.7   million    in 

1961.  This  reduction  in  rural  purchas- 
ing power  iias  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
industry  and  la'oor  durins  these  years. 

Also,  as  our  farm  population  has  de- 
clined and  the  number  of  farm  units  has 
decreased,  the  size  of  farms  and  finan- 
cial risk  has  increased  substantially. 
The  average  investment  required  to  farm 
increased  nearly  600  percent  in  20  years, 
from  S6,094  in  1949  to  $34,648  in  1960 
and  $35,425  in  1961.  During  this  .same 
period,  the  farm  debt  increa.sed  from 
S9.6  billion  in  1940  to  $22.9  billion  in 
1960  and  $24.1   billion  in   1961. 

Further,  tl.e  vagaries  of  weather  and 
the  threats  to  crops  and  livestock  from 
insects  and  diseases  continue  to  cost  the 
Nation  billions  of  dollars  annually  and 
continue  to  increase  the  financial  risk  to 
the  fai-mer.  Half  a  century  ago.  a 
farmer  could  survive  as  many  as  seven 
crop  failures  in  a  row.  With  the  tremen- 
dous financial  risks  involved  in  present- 
day  farming,  the  loss  of  a  crop  for  a  sin- 
gle year  can  result  in  bankruptcy  for 
many  farmers. 

Cash  returns  to  the  farmer  must  in- 
clude a  proper  return  for  first,  invest- 
ment: second,  management;  third,  labor: 
and  fourth,  risk.  Unless  cash  returns 
are  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  four,  the 
land  will  be  depleted,  farm  purchases 
will  decline,  and.  judging  by  history,  the 
ueneral  economy  will  suffer. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  fac- 
ing agriculture  today  is  the  failure  of 
the  American  consumer  to  fully  under- 
stand the  farmers  problems  and  to  real- 
ize that  the  economic  strength  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  is  dependent  upon  a  healthy 
aericulture,  with  its  tremendous  pur- 
chasing power,  constituting  by  far  the 
biggest  market  for  labor  and  industry. 

AGRICrLTUHE KEY  TO  HIGH  STANDARD 

OF  LIVING 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has 
been  spending  large  sums  of  money  to 
maintain  its  position  in  the  world  and 
support  its  defense  and  defense-related 
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f.ciiviiics  at  home  and  abroad.  For  the 
earning  fiscal  y^ar,  we  will  use  an  esti- 
mated 69  percent  of  our  Federal  budget 
lor  r.ational  defense,  international  pro- 
—  ams,  .';pacc  activities,  and  the  care  of 
wnr  veterans.  Some  4  million  persons 
V  111  be  in  active  or  reserve  militarj-  status. 
Ill  addilion.  milions  of  people  will  be  em- 
ployed in  cupporting  this  vast  army,  pro- 
(lucini;  planes,  submarines,  sliips.  mis- 
i-uC3.  and  other  defense  requirements. 

The  public  cebt^has  been  incroaoin.i 
year  by  year  £s  a  result  of  these  and 
ether  Frclcral  r\penditurf.s.  Tlie  public 
debt  of  5237  bi  Lon  in  1950  increased  to 
J2S3  billion  in  1960.  It  is  expected  to 
li-crcasc  further  to  $295  billion  by  Jtme 
3D.  1D"3.  A  total  debt  ceiling  of  $308 
billion  v.as  recently  adopted  by  the 
IIou:c. 

Though  wc  have  been  and  are  noT  suf- 
ferinr'  some  inf.ation  as  a  result  of  these 
jjrcssurcs  on  our  economy,  our  standard 
of  livin'.;  has  continued  to  be  tl:e  highest 
ever  enjoyed  fcj  the  people  of  any  nation 
in  hist;)r>'. 

We  have  br:n  able  to  carrj'  such  a 
l.'^avy  financial  burden  and  the  resulting 
mflaUon,  .without  decrcasinsr  our  stand- 
it:  d  of  li\:n^'.  because  fewer  and  fev.'er 
people  are  producing  more  and  more  food 
and  fiber,  which  releases  more  and  more 
01"  our  population  for  other  purposes. 

When  this  comitry  was  young,  90  per- 
r  nt  of  the  i>?ople  lived  on  the  farm. 
Most  of  them  had  to  produce  their  own 
food  and  fiber  with  the  plow  and  the  hoe. 
Today,  about  10  percent  of  our  people 
li\  e  on  the  farm,  with  less  thsm  4  p)ercent 
working  in  the  fields  to  produce  enough 
to  feed  our  entire  population. 

It  now  takes  so  few  of  us  to  produce 
iliL'  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the 
rest  of  us,  that  the  rest  of  us  can  provide 
the  highest  sta adard  of  living  ever  known 
for  all  of  us. 

HEALTHT    ACBICULTCRE    KBPENTIAL    TO 
EXTIKE    KCOMOICT 

The  economic  welfare  of  each  segment 
of  the  Nation's  economy  is  dependent  on 
the  economic  strength  of  each  of  the 
others.  Our  history  demonstrates  that 
labor  and  industry  are  prosperous  only 
when  the  agricultural  economy  is  strong 
and  healthy. 

Agriculture  .s  the  principal  source  of 
new  wealth.  It  is  the  main  provider  of 
baMc  raw  materials  which  support  all 
.setrments  of  business  and  industry.  Re- 
li.ible  estimates  indicate  that  each  dollar 
of  wealth  taken  from  the  soil  generates 
j-T  of  income  throughout  the  rest  of  our 
economy. 

A  Ticulture  is  our  largest  industry.  It 
employs  12  times  the  number  of  people 
ill  the  steel  industry.  9  times  the  number 
in  the  automobile  industry,  and  twice  the 
'.lumber  in  the  transportation  and  public 
Jtuity  industries.  In  addition,  it  sup- 
Ports  directly  another  10  percent  of  our 
aonfarm  population  which  supplies  the 
'armer  with  his  needs  and  processes 
und  markets  his  products. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major  mar- 
y-"'^  for  the  products  of  industry.  Agri- 
culture uses  more  steel  in  a  year  than  is 
used  for  a  year's  output  of  passenger 
ears.  It  uses  more  petroleum  products 
'hun  any  other  industry  in  the  country. 
It  uses  more  rubber  each  year  than  is  re- 
Quued  to  produce   tires  for  6  million 


automobiles.  Its  iuventor>-  of  macliineiy 
and  equipment  exceeds  the  assets  of  the 

steel  indusUy,  and  is  five  times  that  of 
the  automobile  indiLtry. 

Urban  workers  benefit  directly  from 
this  rural  demand  for  machinery,  eqtnp- 
mcnt.  supplies  and  the  other  items  used 
on  the  Nation's  farms.  Significant 
changes  in  tliis  demand,  therefore,  have 
a  direct  effect  on  business  and  employ- 
ment in  urban  areas.  Every  mnior  busi- 
ness recession  in  this  country  has  been 
preceded  by  the  loss  of  income  a;:d  i  ur- 
chrsing  power  at  the  farm  level. 

It  i3  e.'^timated  by  Uie  Deparuncut  cf 
A;;;i:u]ture  that,  while  over  73  percent 
of  the  farms  produce  only  28  percent  of 
the  farm  products,  such  farms  iriCur 
about  50  percent  of  the  total  production 
exixnscs.  Production  changes  on  this 
large  nur.ibcr  of  smaller  farms,  there- 
fore, can  affect  as  mucli  as  half  the  agri- 
c'^ilttu-al  market — with  major  coJise- 
quenccs  for  labor  and  industry  in  luban 
areas. 

This  important  rural  market  must  be 
protected  by  the  assurance  of  adequate 
income  to  the  producers  of  farm  com- 
modities and  maintenance  of  farm  pur- 
chasing power.  Business  prosperity  and 
full  employment  in  the  cities  is  depend- 
ent on  a  stronsr  and  dependable  agri- 
cultural market,  including  both  large  and 
small  farms. 

AGBICULTV&.VL   PBOCS.\MS  HAVE  ERO.M)  BENEFITS 

Critics  of  agriculture  who  are  not 
awaie  of  tlie  true  facts  frequently  charge 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  American  farmer. 

These  people  overlook  the  fact  that  re- 
searcli.  insect  and  pest  control,  meat  and 
poultry  inspection,  school  lunch  and 
special  milk  programs,  market  inspec- 
tion, fruit  and  vegetable  inspection,  soil 
conservation,  flood  prevention,  water- 
shed protection,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  have  direct 
l>en£fits  to  every  person  living  in  the 
United  States  and  to  future  generations. 
They  disregard  the  fact  that  many  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  other  than  the 
farmer  are  important  beneficiaries  of  our 
farm  programs — ^in  fact  they  receive 
more  than  50  percent  of  each  consumer 
dollar  spent  for  food. 

Several  years  ago,  in  cooperation  with 
officials  of  the  Department,  a  special 
analysis  was  made  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  general  public  from  Federal 
funds  spent  for  agriculture.  It  was  de- 
termined that,  of  the  funds  expended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal 
year  1960,  over  54  percent  had  benefits 
to  the  general  public  of  equal  importance 
to  those  for  the  farmer.  A  similar  study 
made  this  year  shows  the  same  to  be  true 
for  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1962. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  every- 
thing possible  be  done  during  this  cen- 
tennial year  for  agriculture  to  fully  in- 
form every  person  in  the  Nation  of  the 
problems  facing  the  American  farmer 
and  the  value  of  agricultural  programs  to 
all  Americans.  It  is  essential  that  every- 
one work  together  for  sound  legislation 
and  adequate  funds  to  conduct  oiu"  agri- 
cultural programs  for  the  maximum 
benefit  of  all  segments  of  our  population. 

In  no  other  nation  in  the  world's  his- 
tory have  less  than  10  percent  of  the 


people  been  able  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
entize  population.  In  no  other  nation 
have  the  consum.ers  enjoyed  such  a 
plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tiotis  food  at  such  a  low  cost.  In  few 
Oliver  nations  in  history  have  the  terrors 
cf  fam.ine  been  replaced  by  problems  of 
surplus. 

Unless  all  groups  interested  in  agricul- 
ture work  together  to  make  it  possible 
for  our  nu-al  population  to  earn  a  satis- 
factory living,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
time  could  com.e  when  some  of  the  SO 
percent  nenfarm  population  will  again 
have  to  return  to  the  soil  to  obtain  their 
food  iupply. 

THE   rURCPFAN    COMMON    MARKET 

Another  important  development  facing 
American  agriculture  in  the  coming 
years,  as  v.ell  as  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  is  the  growth  of  the  Ckxnmon 
Market  in  Europe.  The  Common  Mar- 
ket countiies — Prance.  Germany.  Italy, 
Belgium,  tlie  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg— with  a  population  of  170  to  180 
million  people,  represent  one  of  the 
world's  largest  trading  communities. 
In  1960.  tlie  Common  Market  share  of 
total  U.S.  farm  exports  amounted  to  $1.1 
billion,  about  22  percent  of  the  total. 

Consideiable  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  six  member  nations  in  removing 
tariffs  and  trade  restrictions  on  indus- 
trial goods  among  themselves.  Progress 
in  the  area  of  agricultural  trade  has 
been  slower,  however,  since  barriers  are 
much  greater  and  differences  are  much 
more  difficult  to  resolve.  This  holds 
some  hope  for  continued  markets  in 
Europe  for.  U.S.  agriculture. 

The  most  significant  recent  develop- 
ment has  been  the  application  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Denmark,  and  Ireland 
for  membership  in  the  Common  Market. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  long  been  the 
No.  1  foreign  market  for  UJ5.  agri- 
cultural commodities.  In  1960  U-S.  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom  totaled 
around  $500  million,  some  10  percent  of 
total  U.S.  agricultural  exports  that  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  Common  Market  on  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Its  importance  is  obvi- 
ous when  it  is  realized  that  about  32 
percent — $1.6  billion — of  all  U.S.  agri- 
cultiu-al  exports  in  1961  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom-Common  Market  area. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  the  production  from  1  out 
of  every  6  acres  harvested  in  the  United 
States  gofis  into  export  trade.  Tlie  pos- 
sible exclusion  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Etu-opean  market  for  certain  com- 
modities, or  even  a  decrease  in  U.S.  im- 
ports into  the  area,  could  force  a  serious 
reduction  in  U.S.  production,  with  its 
many  economic  problems  for  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  Amer- 
ican agriculture  be  kept  economically 
strong  during  this  period  when  it  must 
adjust  to  meet  developments  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.  It  is  important  that  our 
legislative  and  appropriation  bills  be  de- 
signed to  keep  our  farm  industry  In  a 
strong  economic  position.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  representatives  of  agricul- 
ture work  together  to  keep  U.S.  com- 
modities in  the  European  market  on  a 
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competitive  basis.  It  is  of  primary  im- 
portance that  U.S.  agricultural  interests 
be  actively  represented  in  Common  Mar- 
ket negotiations  and  that  they  continue 
their  market  development  and  sales  pro- 
motion activities  in  this  important  mar- 
ket. 

PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Average  annual  employment  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — exclusive 
of  the  Forest  Service  which  is  no  longer 
financed  from  funds  carried  in  this 
bill — has  increased  from  47.793  in  fiscal 
year  1954  to  an  estimated  63,428  in 
fiscal  year  1962.  This  is  a  total  increase 
of  15,635  full-time  positions,  nearly  33 
percent. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  limit  further 
personnel  expansion  in  the  Department, 
funds  recommended  in  the  bill  for  addi- 
tional employees  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
have  been  held  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
Further,  in  several  instances,  agencies 
are  being  required  to  provide  a  large  part 
of  the  funds  needed  to  finance  addi- 
tional personnel  by  making  offsetting 
reductions  in  other  expenditures. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  con- 
tinued personnel  expansion  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problems  facing  American 
agriculture.  It  feels  that  most  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  should  meet 
their  new  and  additional  program  re- 
quirements next  year  within  existing 
funds  and  personnel. 

The  1963  budget,  as  amended  by  esti- 
mates in  House  Document  No.  447  and 
screwworm  eradication  estimates,  would 
provide  a  net  increase  of  1,940  man-years 
of  employment  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  committee  has  reduced  that  num- 
ber by  826 — 43  percent — and  recom- 
mends funds  for  only  1,114  additional 
positions — some  of  which  will  be  only 
temporary — for  the  following  purposes 
deemed  to  be  most  essential  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people: 

Agricultural  Research  Service : 
To  staflf   new   research   laboratories 
previously  authorized  by  Congress 

and  now  ready  for  operation 215 

To  strengthen  the  control  of  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  Including  hog 
cholera  and  screwworm  eradica- 
tion       421 

To  increase  meat  inspection 113 
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Foreign      Agricultural      Service: 

strengthen  representation  on  trride 
groups  and  European  Common  Mar- 
ket-  


Total. 


Soil  Conservation  Service : 

To  provide  technical  assistance  to 
new  soil  conservation  districts — 

To  expand  the  small  watershed  pro- 
tection program  (Public  Law  566)  _ 

To  Increase  the  Great  Plains  conser- 
vation work 


Total. 


Statistical  reporting  service:  To  con- 
tinue the  long-range  program  for 
improvenaent  of  crop  and  livestock 
estimates 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service : 

To    extend    and    modernize    market 

news  service  and  studies 

To  strengthen  grain  grading 

To  Increase  poultry  inspection 

To     strengthen     administration     of 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

To  Increase  warehouse  inspection.. 


10 


General  administration : 

To  Increase  assistance  to  Secrete(ry, 
Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant 
Secretaries +- 

To  establish  new  audit  and  invaiti- 
gatlon  unit  and  increase  examina- 
tion and  control  of  budgets — ,.-. 


392 


29 


Total. 


:![:;.: 


Total    increase 

Less:    Personnel    reductions    proposed 
for  CCC  and  other  agencies , 


36 


404 


290 


749 


69 


299 


24 


108 


5 
18 
66 

15 
6 


Total 109 


Net    increase , 1,114 

These  figures  do  not  include  ian  addi- 
tional seven  positions  needed  for  rural 
areas  development  work. 

REQUESTS   FOR   ADDITIONAL   PROj^t  TS 

Numerous  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  appeared  before  the  cWmittee 
again  this  year  on  behalf  of  pro|jects  and 
programs  of  importance  to  th^ir  areas. 
Most  of  these  proposals  have  rtal  merit 
and  would  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  agriculture  and  the  Amerlpan  con- 
sumer. However,  they  would  iricrea-se 
the  budget  by  nearly  $300  Qlillion  in 
total. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  tjhe  needs 
represented  by  these  proposals  and  would 
like  to  be  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
necessary  additional  funds  requested. 
As  pointed  out  earlier,  however.,  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  this  yeaf  to  hold 
down  personnel  expansion  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Increases  have  been  allowed  only 
in  those  areas  where  additional  funds 
and  personnel  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  staff  new  laboratories  alreiady  con- 
structed and  meet  other  program  com- 
mitments which  cannot  be  deferred  or 
eliminated.  j 

The  Department  is  requested  I  to  review 
the  testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee and  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
need  for  and  importance  of  ttje  \  arious 
proposals  made.  To  tlie  maxiijnum  pos- 
sible extent  the  Department  should  give 
attention  to  these  needs  within  the  fimds 
and  personnel  allowed  for  the  next 
year.  In  most  of  these  areag^  the  De- 
partment is  already  spending  large  sums. 
The  committee  feels  that  redirection  and 
change  of  emphasis  would  meet  many  of 
these  additional  needs. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  should  take  tthe  addi- 
tional research  proposals  totalajng  nearly 
$5  million  into  consideration  \X\  allocat- 
ing funds  from  his  contingency  research 
fund,  which  is  authorized  ajgain  this 
year.  Also,  the  Department  should  con- 
sider these  various  projects  ill  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  Of  future 
budgets.  Most  of  these  proposals  are  the 
result  of  urgent  needs  felt  at  the  local 
level  and,  therefoi-e,  should  be  given 
high  priority  in  planning  and  conduct- 
ing future  operations.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  great  need  In  the  Southwest 
for  additional  research  on  the  recharg- 
ing of  underground  water  supplies. 
Other  examples  include  reseaidh  on  doK- 
fly  control  along  the  gulf  coast  and  tick 
eradication  in  Arkansas. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  was 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  November  2,  1953,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949 — 5  u.S.C.  133Z-15 — the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  and  other  author- 
ities. It  conducts  farm,  utilization,  nu- 
trition, and  consumer  use  research,  plant 
and  animal  disease  and  pest  control  and 
eradication  activities,  and  operates  the 
meat  inspection  service.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  this  Service  is  also  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  all  research  of  the 
Department. 

For  "Salaries  and  expenses."  the  com- 
mittee i-ecommends  $159,764,500  for  fis- 
cal year  1963.  an  increase  of  $3,250,000 
over  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1962 
and  a  reduction  of  $2,461,000  in  the 
budget  request. 

The  eommittee  approves  program  in- 
crea.ses  of  $6,500,000  for  the  coming  year, 
including  $900,000  for  staffing  and  oper- 
ating new  research  laboratories,  $100,000 
to  develop  a  process  for  removing  stron- 
tium 90  from  milk,  $4,500,000  for  various 
plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  con- 
trol pio^rams.  and  $1  million  for  meat 
in.speciion. 

The  committee  recommends,  however, 
that  half  of  these  increases  be  financed 
from  existing  funds.  Since  1954,  this 
appropriation  ha.s  increased  143  percent, 
while  expenditures  for  travel,  transpor- 
tation, communications,  rents,  supplies 
and  equipment  have  increased  an  aver- 
age of  210  percent.  A  reduction  of  these 
'Other  object "  expenses  to  bring  them 
in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  appropriation 
should  provide  the  balance  of  funds 
needed  to  finance  the  total  increases  ap- 
proved for  the  coming  year. 

The  additional  $4,500,000  for  animal 
disease  and  pest  control  programs  in- 
cludes S300.000  for  additional  plant  and 
animal  inspection  at  ports  of  entry  to 
prevent  introduction  of  diseases  and 
pests  from  abroad,  $200,000  to  increase 
registration  and  enforcement  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act;  81,500,000  for  hog  cholera 
eradication,  and  $2,500,000  for  screw- 
worm eradication  in  the  Southwest. 
Since  i-eporting  our  bill,  funds  for  screw- 
worm eradication  have  been  provided  in 
the  second  supplemental  adopted  yes- 
terday. Therefore,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  later  to  eliminate  these 
funds  from  this  bill. 

Of  the  amount  provided  for  hog 
cholera  eradication,  $100,000  should  be 
used  to  determine  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  identifying  and  combating  the 
disease.  In  can'ying  out  the  eradication 
woik.  the  Department  should  coordinate 
it  as  far  as  possible  with  similar  activi- 
ties for  control  of  brucellosis  and  tuber- 
culosis in  animals,  making  use  of  trained 
and  experienced  personnel.  The  De- 
pai'tment  is  urged  to  make  certain  that 
the  indemnities  are  paid  only  after  com- 
pliance with  all  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations of  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  again 
its  concern  that,  though  meat  has  al- 
ready been  officially  inspected  and 
passed  for  wholesomeness,  public  funds 
are  also  being  expended  for  inspecting 
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processed  food  products  which  contain 
portions  of  such  inspected  meat.  This 
inspection  d(?als  primarily  with  such 
Unngs  as  composition  and  ingredients  of 
inepared  meat  products  and  is  of  pri- 
mai-y  value  to  the  trade  In  the  form  of 
Government  inspected"  labels.  The 
committee  points  this  up  since  the  cost 
of  meat  inspection  has  increased  from 
S9  million  in  1947  to  over  $24  million  in 
1962,  an  increase  of  nearly  170  percent 
m  15  years.  Unless  some  changes  in  in- 
spection pro<;edures  and  coverage  are 
made,  the  potential  cost  of  meat  inspec- 
tion will  soon  expand  far  beyond  reason. 
In  this  connection,  the  Department  is 
requested  to  make  a  special  study  to  de- 
termine to  \^hat  extent  it  can  certify 
State  meat  inspection  services  and 
license  them  to  inspect  meat  which 
moves  in  interstate  commerce. 

For  the  "Special  foreign  cunency 
pro^^ram."  th?  full  budget  estimate  of 
S5. 265. 000  is  lecommended  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  same  amount  as  was  pro- 
vided for  fi.scal  year  1962.  No  additional 
cmi)loyces  arc  provided  for. 

Oversea  research  carried  out  under 
.sections  104' a »  and  104<k)  of  Public 
I  aw  480  is  financed  by  foreign  currencies 
in  amounts  authorized  in  this  bill.  It 
supplements  and  complements  that 
financed  by  regular  dollar  appropria- 
tions el.sewhcre.  It  is  not  intended  to 
duplicate  or  displace  other  research  con- 
ducted by  the  E>epartment  or  its 
cooper  atoi's. 

With  funds  available  for  this  program, 
particular  at;ention  should  be  given  to 
riutai-y  utilization  research  designed  to 
impiove-the  quality  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products  for  both  the  domestic  and 
t  xport  markets. 

For  'Construction  of  facilities,"  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $760,000  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
which  is  $40,000  less  than  was  provided 
for  1962  and  is  a  decrease  of  $920,000 
m  the  budget  request. 

The  amount  provided  includes  $450,- 
000  for  the  i-eplacement  of  outmoded 
linultry  research  facilities  at  East  Lan- 
^nvjL.  Mich.,  $150,000  for  modernization 
of  three  livestock  import  inspection  sta- 
tions along  the  Canadian  border,  and 
S160.000  for  renovation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  heating,  water,  and  electrical 
.sy.stems  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center  at  Beltsville. 

Due  to  the  need  to  curtail  appropria- 
tions and  pci-sonnel  in  this  bill,  no  funds 
have  been  included  for  the  planning  or 
con.struction  of  any  new  facilities  in  tlie 
luxt  year. 

Facilities  provided  in  1939  at  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  for  research  on  avian 
leukosis,  consisting  largely  of  temporary 
\\ooden  buildings,  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  effectively  investigate  the  disease  as 
It  is  known  today.  This  disorder  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  destructive  dis- 
f'.i.'-e  of  poultry  in  the  Nation.  Aiuiual 
Icsses  to  the  poultry  industry  approxi- 
mate $65  million. 

Bctv.ccn  July  and  December  1961, 408,- 
000  hoad  of  livestock  were  inspected  at 
ports  of  entry  along  the  Canadian  bor- 
der. A  major  problem  at  ports  of  entry 
is  the  provision  of  facilities  which  will 
peimit  adequate  inspection  despite  in- 
clement weather.     At  Portal,  N.  Dak.. 


where  a  greater  nimiber  of  animals  is 
being  inspected  than  at  any  other  sin- 
gle port  along  the  Canadian  border,  the 
facilities  consist  of  open,  unprotected 
stock  pens.  At  Blaine,  Wash,,  and  Houl- 
ton,  Maine,  the  present  facilities  are 
equally  inadequate  and  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  modern  facilities.  Blaine, 
Wash.,  is  expected  to  become  a  major 
terminal  point  for  traffic  along  the  Alcan 
Highway  as  it  becomes  more  frequently 
traveled. 

Most  of  the  facilities  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  were  provided  20 
or  more  years  ago.  The  staff  at  the 
Center  has  increased  considerably  since 
then.  More  and  moie  equipment  with 
greater  power,  water,  and  heating  de- 
mands has  been  installed.  Depreciation 
and  obsolescence  have  taken  their  toll. 
As  a  result  thei-e  is  critical  need  for  mod- 
ei-nization  and  improvement  of  facilities 
at  that  location. 

COOPERATIVE    STATE    EXPERIMENT    STATION 
SERVICE 

The  Cooperative  State  Experiment 
Station  Service  was  established  by  Sec- 
retary's Memorandum  No.  1462  dated 
July  19.  1961.  and  Supplement  1,  dated 
August  30.  1961.  under  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  Thy  Service  carries 
out  first,  administration  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  Act  of  August 
11.  1955— Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as 
amended.  7  U.S.C.  361a-361i;  second, 
payments  imder  section  204<b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 — 
7  use.  1623— to  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations;  and  third,  grants 
to  nonprofit  institutions  for  suppwrt  of 
basic  scientific  research  under  the  act 
approved  September  6.  1958 — 42  U.S.C. 
1891-1893. 

The  full  budget  estimate  of  $38,207.- 
000  is  provided  for  this  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1963.  The  increase  of  $2  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1962  is  approved  to 
meet  the  increasing  costs  of  the  research 
programs  of  the  State  institutions,  which 
are  going  up  at  a  rate  of  6  percent  per 
year.  Salaries  of  scientists  and  sup- 
porting personnel  aie  one  of  the  major 
items  of  increased  cost  which  must  be 
provided  for.  No  increase  in  Federal 
employment  is  involved. 

Through  the  years  the  land -grant  col- 
leges have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
Nation's  total  agricultural  research  ef- 
fort. The  tremendous  advances  in  agri- 
cultural technology  during  the  past  cen- 
tury are  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
outstanding  research  accomplishments 
of  this  program.  For  every  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral funds  appropriated.  States  and  local 
institutions  have  provided  between  $3 
and  $4  of  financial  support.  In  addi- 
tion the  land -grant  colleges  provide  the 
physical  plant  and  assume  the  major 
maintenance  and   administrative  costs. 

EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  was  established  by  the  act  of  May  8, 
1914,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  26, 
1953—7  U.S.C.  341-348— and  the  act  of 
August  11,  1955—7  U.S.C.  347a.  The 
legislation  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  give,  through  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  instruction  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  agriculture|^nd  home 
economics  and  related  subjects  and  to 


encourage  the  application  of  such  infor- 
mation by  means  of  demcHistrations, 
publications,  and  otherwise  to  p>ersons 
not  attending  or  resident  in  the  col- 
leges. Extension  educational  work  is 
also  authorized  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946—7  U.S.C.  1621- 
1627. 

Through  the  years,  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  in  cooperation  with 
the  land-grant  colleges,  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  county  extension  agent 
and  other  extension  personnel  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  primary  source 
of  information  and  assistance  to  the 
farmer  in  meeting  his  farm,  home,  and 
community  problems. 

State  and  county  extension  work  is 
financed  from  Federal,  State,  covmty. 
and  local  sources.  These  funds  are  used 
within  the  States  for  the  employment  of 
county  agents,  home  demonstration 
agents,  4-H  Club  agents.  State  specialists 
and  others  who  conduct  the  joint  edu- 
cational programs  adapted  to  local  prob- 
lems and  conditions. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  of  $60,590,000  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  for  payments  to 
States.  The  increase  of  $1  million  over 
the  1962  appropriation  will  be  allocated 
to  the  Slates  under  section  3(c)  of  the 
Smith-Lt?ver  Act  to  meet  Increased  sal- 
ary costs  of  personnel  engaged  in  the 
program.  No  increase  in  Federal  per- 
sonnel is  involved. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  committee 
recommends  that  these  funds  'be  used 
primarily  to  maintain  competitive  salary 
levels  for  county  extension  agents  and 
home  demonstration  workers.  The  in- 
creased complexities  of  present-day  agri- 
culture make  well-trained  and  highly 
qualified  extension  personnel  more  es- 
sential than  ever. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  pro- 
vides for  leadership  counsel  and  assist- 
ance to  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
As  of  May  31,  1962,  there  were  239  em- 
ployees in  this  organization,  230  of  whom 
were  headquartered  in  Washington. 

The  committee  recommends  the  1962 
appropriation  level  of  $2,464,500  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  a  reduction  of  $260,- 
000  in  the  budget  estimate.  This  will 
keep  Federal  employment  at  current 
levels.  The  committee  does  not  object 
to  the  employment  of  additional  experts 
to  provide  leadership  in  such  areas  as 
4-H  Club  programs,  farm  management, 
farm  housing,  and  marketing,  provided 
the  necessary  fimds  are  obtained  by  not 
filling  other  positions  as  they  become 
vacant. 

FARMEJI   COOPEKATIVE    SERVICE 

The  Parmer  Cooperative  Service  was 
established  following  the  enactment  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953 — Public  Law 
202,  August  6,  1953 — which  transferred 
the  research  and  technical  assistance 
work  for  farmers*  marketing,  purchasing 
and  service  cooperatives,  under  the  Co- 
operative Marketing  Act  of  1926  from 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Service  conducts  research,  ad- 
visory, and  educational  work  with  co- 
op)eratives  on  problems  of  organization. 
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financing,  management  policies,  mer- 
chandising, costs,  efficiency,  and  mem- 
bership to  help  farmers  who  are  mem- 
bers Of  such  organizations  improve  the 
operations  of  their  businesses.  It  co- 
operates with  the  extension  service,  land- 
grant  colleges,  banks  for  cooperatives, 
State  departments  of  agriculture,  and 
other  agencies  to  bring  about  better  un- 
derstanding and  application  of  sound  co- 
operative principles  and  practices.  It 
also  advises  other  Federal  agencies  on 
problems  relating  to  agricultural  coop- 
eratives. 

The  sum  of  $657,000  is  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  a  reduction  of  $100,000 
in  the  budget  estimate.  This  is  the  same 
amount  as  was  provided  for  1962,  which 
will  permit  no  increases  in  personnel. 
This  action  does  not  deny  funds  for  the 
additional  work  proposed  for  1963.  It 
merely  requires  that  new  positions  estab- 
lished for  these  purposes  be  financed  by 
not  filling  other  positions  as  they  be- 
come vacant  during  the  year. 

son.  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  es- 
tablished by  the  act  of  April  27,  1935 — 
16  U.S.C.  590a-590f.  It  assists  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  other  coopera- 
tors.  watershed  groups,  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies  having  related  responsi- 
bilities in  bringing  about  physical  ad- 
justments in  land  use  that  will  conserve 
soil  and  water  resources,  provide  for 
agricultural  production  on  a  sustained 
basis,  and  reduce  damage  by  floods  and 
sedimentation. 

Soil  conservation  assistance  has  been 
provided  for  20  new  districts  organized 
during  the  1962  fiscal  year.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  an  additional  23  districts  will 
be  created  during  fiscal  year  1963,  which 
will  bring  the  total  number  of  districts 
to  2.943  by  June  30,  1963. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $90,280,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  conservation  operations,  an  in- 
crease of  $644,000  over  the  1962  appro- 
priation, and  a  reduction  of  $445,000  in 
the  budget  request.  This  Increase  will 
provide  additional  technicians  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  23  new  districts  ex- 
pected to  be  organized  during  the  com- 
ing year.  The  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  feel  that  this  need  is 
much  more  urgent  than  those  proposed 
in  the  budget  request. 

The  bill  carries  the  full  budget  request 
of  $60,585,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
an  increase  of  $6,839,000  over  funds  pro- 
vided for  1962  for  watershed  protection. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ifiscal  year 
1963.  it  is  estimated  that  installation  of 
works  of  improvement  will  be  underway 
in  384  Public  Law  566  projects.  An- 
other 120  are  expected  to  be  approved 
for  operations  during  the  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  30  of  these  will 
not  require  funds  during  the  year  be- 
cause of  late  approval  or  having  no  work 
scheduled.  This  will  leave  a  total  of  474 
projects  requiring  funds.  About  198  of 
these  will  be  receiving  advance  engi- 
neering and  technical  assistance  only, 
at  a  cost  of  $5,260,000.  This  involves 
preparation  of  plans,  designs,  and  spec- 
ifications for  structural  measures  and 
the  installation  of  land  treatment  meas- 
ures required  before  construction  starts. 


The  remaining  276  projects  will  be  un- 
der construction.  An  estimatied  60  of 
these  will  be  new  construction  $tarts  re- 
quiring about  $18,200,000  d«ring  the 
year.  About  181  projects  begun  in  prior 
years  will  require  an  estimatedl  $23,342,- 
000.  All  work  will  be  completjed  on  an 
estimated  35  projects  during  ti^e  year  at 
a  cost  of  $2  million  in  1963,  tnaking  a 
total  of  83  projects  which  wiUI  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  amount  provided  includes  $5,500,- 
000  for  investigations  and  planning.  In 
view  of  the  many  requests  which  have 
been  received  for  planning  otf  specific 
watershed  projects,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  use  of  additional  funds  for 
these  purposes  if  necessary  to  meet  the 
urgent  demands  in  many  are^s. 

In  addition,  the  recommended  appro- 
priation includes  a  total  of  $2,2183,000  for 
surveys  and  investigations  of  Iwater  re- 
sources. This  amount  will  permit  the 
establishment  of  eight  additicMjial  survey 
parties  in  fiscal  year  1963  to  iftitiate  co- 
opei-ative  surveys  in  eight  rivjer  basin.'^. 
including  the  Genessee  River  in  New 
York;  the  Elkhorn  and  Big  Blue  Rivers 
in  Nebraska;  the  Meramec  River  in  Mis- 
souri; the  Poteau  River  in  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas;  the  Willamette  River  in 
Oregon;  Florida  west  coast  fciibutaries 
in  Florida;  the  Ohio  River  iai  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York.  West  Virgin  in,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Ohio.  Indiana,  and 
Illinois;  and  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana, 
Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

In  order  that  such  studies  may  serve 
their  maximum  usefulness,  the  resources 
and  talents  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Department,  including  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  Economic  Research 
Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Ai^ministra- 
tion,  and  the  Forest  Service  should  be 
utilized  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Federal-State 
Relations.  Further,  these  effoirts  should 
be  coordinated  fully  with  the  vrlork  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private  agencies  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  plan  *hich  will 
give  full  recognition  to  all  economic  po- 
tentialities as  well  as  economy  interests 
in  the  areas  concerned. 

For  "Flood  prevention,"  the  Committee 
recommends  an  appropriatioti  of  $25 
million  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  same 
amount  as  was  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1962.  The  personnel  requirements  will 
also  remain  the  same. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  ill  previous 
years,  the  progress  on  the  11  ana j or  wa- 
tersheds financed  by  this  appjopriation 
is  far  behind  the  program  authorized  in 
1944.  It  was  originally  estiniated  that 
these  projects  would  be  conipleted  in 
about  15  years.  The  overall  lirogram  is 
still  less  than  half  finished  some  18  years 
later.  Local  sponsors  of  the$|c  projects 
are  meeting  their  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility at  increasing  rates,  and  greater 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  future,  pro- 
vided adequate  Federal  appiiopriations 
are  available.  In  view  of  con«)tantly  ris- 
ing costs,  it  is  important  that  tihese  proj- 
ects be  completed  at  the  earliefet  possible 
date. 

The  bill  includes  $12  millioi^  for  fi.scal 
year  1963,  for  "Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program,"  a  decrease  of  i$l  million 
in  the  budget  request.    The  Increase  of 


$1,833,000  over  1962  will  provide  for  450 
cost-sharmg  contracts  in  addition  to  the 
approximately  1,900  covered  by  the  1962 
appropriation. 

By  December  31.  1960.  a  total  of  365 
counties  had  been  designated  for  assist- 
ance under  this  program.  There  are  57 
remaining  counties  which  may  be  pro- 
posed for  designation,  of  which  8  to  10 
are  expected  in  fiscal  year  1963, 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  BEIVICK 

The  Economic  Research  Service  wa.s 
established  by  Secretary's  Memorandum 
No.  1446,  Supplement  No.  1,  of  April  3, 
1961,  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1953,  and  other  authorities.  The  Sei-vice 
develops  and  carries  out  a  program  of 
economic  research  designed  to  benefit 
farmers  and  the  general  public.  The 
findings  of  this  research  are  made  avail- 
able to  fai-mers  and  others  through  re- 
search reports  and  through  economic 
outlook  and  situation  reports  on  major 
commodities,  the  national  economy,  and 
the  international  economy. 

An  appropriation  of  $9,410,000  i.s 
recommended  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
same  amount  as  was  provided  for  1962 
and  a  decrease  of  $1,030,000  in  the  budget 
estimate.  In  view  of  the  need  to  keep 
personnel  at  present  levels,  no  additional 
funds  or  personnel  are  recommended  foi- 
this  agency  at  the  present  time. 

STATISTICAL  REPORTING  SERVICE 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  wa.s 
established  by  Secretary's  Memorandum 
No.  1446.  Supplement  1.  of  April  3.  1961, 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953. 
and  other  authorities.  The  Sei-vice  was 
created  to  give  coordinated  leadership  to 
the  statistical  reporting  research  and 
service  programs  of  the  Department.  It 
provides  a  channel  for  the  orderly  flow  of 
statistical  intelligence  about  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  this  coimtry.  The 
primaiy  responsibilities  of  this  Service 
are  the  nationwide  crop  and  livestock 
estimates,  coordination  and  improve- 
ment in  the  Department's  statistical  re- 
quirements, and  special  surveys  of  market 
potentials  for  agricultural  products. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $9,518,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  a  reduction  of  $175,000  in  the 
budget  request.  The  increase  of  $760,000 
is  provided  to  continue  the  long-range 
program  for  improvement  of  crop  and 
livestock  estimates,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  quarterly  pig  crop  reports  in 
the  Midwest  and  including  forecasting 
services  for  grapes  and  lemons  in  Cali- 
fornia on  a  matching  basis. 

In  1961,  $750,000  was  provided  to  in- 
augurate a  3-  to  4 -year  program  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  crop  and  livestock 
estimates.  The  program  was  started  in 
15  Southern  and  North  Central  States 
that  year.  With  an  additional  $500,000 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1962,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  extended  to  five  addi- 
tional Corn  Belt  States— a  total  of  20 
States.  It  is  hoped  that  the  increase 
recommended  for  next  year  will  permit 
expansion  to  a  total  of  24  States,  cover- 
ing most  of  the  cotton  and  corn  pro- 
ducing areas. 

AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING    SERVICE        / 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
was  established  November  2,  1953,  under 
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authority  of  section  161,  Revised  Stat- 
utes— 5  U.S.C.  22 — Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953,  and  other  authorities. 

The  bill  for  fiscal  year  1963  Includes 
.S38,857.000  for  "Marketing  research  and 
service."  a  decrease  of  $1,628,000  in  the 
budget  estimate  and  an  increase  of  $587.- 
500  over  the  1962  appropriation. 

The  committee  approves  program  in- 
creases of  $1,175,000  for  the  coming  year, 
ii^cluding  $250,000  for  market  studies  and 
expansion  of  the  market  news  service. 
S165.000  to  strengthen  supervision  of 
!,rading  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act. 
S500.000  for  increased  poultry  inspection, 
$200,000  for  more  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
and  $60,000  for  increased  inspections  of 
licensed  warehouses. 

It  recommends,  however,  that  half  of 
this  increase  be  financed  within  existing 
funds.  Since  1954,  expenditures  for 
travel  have  increased  at  twice  the  rate  of 
other  items  covered  by  this  appropria- 
tion, from  $898,000  to  $2,633,000.  A  re- 
duction in  travel  expenses  to  bring  them 
in  line  with  other  expenditures  covered 
by  this  appropriation  should  provide  the 
additional  funds  needed  to  finance  the 
total  increases  approved  for  the  next 
year. 

The  increase  recommended  for  mar- 
ket studies  and  the  market  news  service 
includes  funds  for  food  marketing  im- 
Ijrovements,  modernization  ofthe  leased 
wire  service,  and  extension  of  market 
news  coverage  to  areas  where  States  will 
have  matching  funds  available  in  the 
coming  year.  Tlie  need  for  additional 
Liain  marketing  news  In  Illinois  and  the 
W(.«;tern  States,  for  an  additional  live- 
stock marketing  news  in  North  Dakota, 
and  for  a  study  of  food  marketing  facil- 
ities in  Chicago,  have  been  brought  to 
the  committee's  attention.  In  this  con- 
nection, attention  should  be  given  to  the 
po.vsible  need  to  change  the  reporting 
ba.sp  for  pork  products  from  Chicago  to 
a  point  farther  west  in  view  of  changes 
in  marketing  of  hogs  and  movement  of 
hot:  population. 

The  United  States  is  competing  in  a 

world  prrain  market  which  Is  becoming 
mnoasingly  quality  conscious.  U.S. 
competitors,  by  emphasizing  the  qual- 
11. V  of  grain  they  deliver,  are  steadily 
improving  their  relative  position.  In- 
creased surveillance  by  the  Department 
is  imperative  if  U.S.  grain  is  to  continue 
to  meet  competition  in  the  world  mar- 
k'M,s.  The  increase  of  $165,000  is  pro- 
vided to  assure  as  far  as  possible  that 
future  U.S.  grain  exports  are  of  the  qual- 
ity required  to  preserve  our  export  mar- 
kets. 

Based  on  trends  in  recent  years,  poul- 
try production  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  increase.  Present  estimates  are 
that  production  in  1963  will  be  about  17 
PiMcent  above  1961.  An  increase  of 
S300.000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  pro- 
vidrd  to  meet  this  additional  workload. 

The  additional  $200,000  recommended 
for  administration  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  is  provided  for  supervi- 
Mon  and  investigation  of  operations  and 
bu.siness  practices  of  the  meat  industry. 
In  the  use  of  these  funds  the  Department 
should  give  attention  to  differences  in 
operating  practices  of  markets  of  differ- 


ent types  and  sizes,  especially  the  small 
country  yards  which  must  have  the  right 
to  provide  a  market  for  their  suppliers  by 
buying  the  livestock  which  fails  to  sell 
through  the  regular  auction  procedures. 
This  and  other  differences  creates  spe- 
cial financial  and  operating  problems 
which  require  special  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. 

The  committee's  attention  has  been 
called  to  some  recent  instances  where 
convenience  of  the  private  business  op- 
erators is  ignored  in  the  simplest  investi- 
gation. On  one  occasion,  a  dealer  was 
required  to  travel  several  hundred  miles 
for  an  interview  which  could  have  been 
conducted  much  more  satisfactorily  at 
his  place  of  business.  While  close  super- 
Vision  of  operations  under  this  act  is 
necessary,  such  actions  can  result  in  un- 
necessary harassment  and  agitation  of 
livestock  dealers  and  others.  The  De- 
partment is  requested  to  insist  that  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  this  work  keep  in  mind 
at  all  times  that  they  are  public  servants 
as  well  as  enforcement  agents. 

The  increase  of  $60,000  for  warehouse 
inspections  will  be  applied  principally  to 
grain  storage  facilities.  It  would  make  it 
possible  to  examine  existing  licensed 
grain  warehouses  more  fiequently,  to  re- 
spond more  promptly  to  requests  for  ex- 
amination of  new  warehouses  coming 
into  the  program,  and  to  make  special 
examinations  which  require  immediate 
attention. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,600,000  was 
requested  for  the  construction  of  a  pea- 
nut marketing  research  facility  at  Daw- 
son. Ga.  Subsequent  to  the  submission 
of  the  budget  estimates  for  this  item, 
representatives  of  many  of  the  major 
peanut  production,  processing,  and  mar- 
keting organizations  in  the  country  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  Appar- 
ently wide  differences  of  opinion  have 
developed  within  the  industry  as  to  the 
need  for  a  centralized  research  facility 
and  where  it  should  be  located.  The 
committee  feels  that  further  action  on 
this  request  should  be  deferred  until 
leaders  of  the  peanut  industry  can  come 
to  some  agreement  on  the  type  of  re- 
search program  needed  and  the  proper 
location  for  additional  facilities  pro- 
posed. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  ap- 
proximately $806,000  is  now  bemg  spent 
each  year  for  research  on  peanuts  at  16 
Department  of  Agriculture  facilities  and 
7  State  experiment  stations.  Approxi- 
mately $300,000  of  this  amount  is  bemg 
used  for  utilization  and  marketing  re- 
search, the  same  general  area  of  research 
proposed  for  the  new  facility.  The  I>e- 
partment  should  make  certain  that 
existing  peanut  research  facilities  are 
being  used  full>  and  effectively  before 
funds  for  an  additional  research  lab- 
oratory are  requested. 

For  "Payments  to  States  and  posses- 
sions," the  budget  estimate  of  $1,325,000 
is  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1963.  the 
same  amoimt  as  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  No  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral personnel  is  provided  for.  Addi- 
tional fimds  provided  last  year  to  enable 
several  States  such  as  Missouri  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  on  a  matched - 


funds  basis  are  continued  available  in 
the  1963  biU. 

Federal  payments,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 204(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946,  are  made  under  coop- 
erative agreements  between  the  U.S. 
Depaiijnent  of  Agriculture.  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  bureau  of  markets, 
and  similar  State  agencies  for  the  con- 
duct of  eligible  marketing  service  activi- 
ties on  a  matching  fund  basis.  The 
States  contribute  at  least  half  of  the 
costs  and  perform  the  work  with  State 
personnel.  In  formulating  the  1963  pro- 
gram, consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  need  to  develop  grades  and  stand- 
ards for  Kona  coffee  in  Hawaii. 

For  the  "Special  milk  program."  the 
budget  estimate  of  $105  million  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
Since  its  inception  in  1955.  the  special 
milk  program  has  been  financed  through 
advances  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration funds.  During  this  time,  the 
authorization  has  been  amended  several 
times  to  extend  the  period,  broaden  the 
coverage,  and  increase  the  level  of  funds 
authorized.  Public  Law  87-67.  enacted 
Jtine  30. 1960,  authorized  $105  million  for 
fiscal  year  1962. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 — Public 
Law  87-128 — approved  August  8,  1961, 
changed  the  financing  of  the  program  to 
a  direct  appropriation  beginning  July  1. 
1962,  and  each  of  the  4  fiscal  years  there- 
after. This  appropriation,  which  is  in- 
cluded as  a  separate  item  under  this 
Service  for  the  first  time,  wUl  provide 
for  continuation  of  the  program  in  fis- 
cal year  1963  at  the  same  level  as  was 
authorized  for  1962.  There  will  be  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  budget  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
next  year.  No  additional  personnel  is 
required. 

For  "School  lunch  program."  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  full  budget  re- 
quest for  an  appropriation  of  $125  mil- 
lion, plus  a  transfer  of  $45  million  from 
section  32  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
meats  and  other  foods  needed  to  provide 
balanced  school  limches.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  amounts  approved  for  fis- 
cal year  1962.  No  change  in  employ- 
ment is  contemplated. 

The  sum  of  $10  million  has  been  ear- 
marked by  language  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide special  commodity  assistance  to 
schools  in  depressed  aretis  serving  meals 
to  needy  children.  The  language  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
standards  for  distribution  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  commodities. 

The  recent  change  in  the  formula 
which  bases  the  distribution  of  funds  to 
the  States  on  the  number  of  meals  served 
rather  than  schoolage  r>opulation,  should 
also  help  to  meet  the  needs  in  those 
areas  with  low  income  and  heavy  pro- 
gram participation. 

FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    SERVICE 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  pro- 
motes the  export  of  U.S.  farm  products 
and  represents  the  Department  and  U.S. 
agriculture  abroad.  It  conducts  foreign 
market  development  programs  and  col- 
lects and  disseminates  to  U.S.  agricul- 
ture the  basic  information  essential  to 
aggressive  foreign  marketing  of  U.S. 
agricultural    products    and    to    making 
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necessary  adjustments  to  meet  changing 
situations  abroad. 

The  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year  in- 
cludes a  total  of  $19,262,000  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses,"  $16,145,000  by  direct  ap- 
propriation and  $3,117,000  by  transfer 
from  section  32  funds.  This  is  a  net  de- 
crease of  $2,579,000  in  the  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1963,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $3,100,000  over  funds  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  increase  recommended  includes 
$100,000  to  strengthen  the  Department's 
representation  on  various  interdepart- 
mental trade  groups,  including  GATT — 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — and  the  European  Common 
Market.  It  also  includes  an  additional 
$3  million  to  finance  market  develop- 
ment programs  abroad. 

Continued  success  of  the  U.S.  program 
for  expanding  agricultural  exports  de- 
pends on  ability  to  cope  with  protec- 
tionist trade  pjolicies  of  other  countries. 
Each  year  sees  more  rapid  progress  in 
the  creation  of  numerous  foreign  trad- 
ing units  such  as  the  European  Common 
Market.  Expansion  of  U.S.  exports  re- 
qmres  increased  efforts  to  obtain  lib- 
eralization of  trade  in  foreign  markets 
and  to  keep  U.S.  agriculture  well  repre- 
sented in  other  countries. 

A  sizable  part  of  the  Public  Law  480 
market  development  work  abroad  is  car- 
ried out  in  countries  where  foreign  cur- 
rencies are  no  longer  available.  In 
these  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  finance 
market  development  work  through 
regular  funds  carried  in  this  appropria- 
tion. An  additional  $3  million  is  in- 
cluded here  for  next  year  to  keep  the 
market  development  program  at  the 
1962  level  of  operation.  This  is  neces- 
sary, since  an  unobligated  carryover  of 
$3,554,229  from  1961  into  1962  will  not 
be  available  in  1963. 

The  budget  estimate  of  $4  million  is 
proposed  for  next  year  for  market  de- 
velopment abroad  using  excess  local  cur- 
rencies, an  increase  of  $1,144,000  over 
the  1962  appropriation.  Dollar  funds 
provided  by  this  appropriation  are  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies generated  under  Public  Law  480 
in  countries  where  available  balances  are 
in  excess  of  normal  U.S.  requirements. 
The  projects  proposed  to  be  financed 
from  those  funds  in  fiscal  year  1963  will 
be  in  nine  countries,  including  Burma, 
India,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  Egypt.  Syria,  and  Yugoslavia. 
No  personnel  changes  are  contemplated. 

COMMODITT  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
administers  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  of  September  21,  1922,  as  amended. 
The  objectives  are  to  prevent  commodity 
price  manipulation  and  market  corners; 
prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  mis- 
leading crop  and  market  information  af- 
fecting commodity  prices;  protect  hedg- 
ers  and  other  users  of  the  commodity 
futures  markets  against  cheating,  fraud, 
and  manipulative  practices;  insure  the 
benefits  of  membership  privileges  and 
contract  markets  to  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  producers;  insure  trust  fund 
treatment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities 
of  hedgers  and  other  traders  and  pre- 
vent the  misuse  of  such  funds  by  brokers; 


and  provide  information  to  the  public 
regarding  trading  operations  aiid  con- 
tract markets. 

The  bill  carries  the  full  budget)  request 
of  $1,022,000  for  fiscal  year  1968,  an  in- 
crease of  $15,000  over  1962.  No  liiicrease 
in  personnel  is  provided  for. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Aluthority 
is  a  small  agency  with  an  average  of  only 
126  employees.  Because  of  the  low  per- 
sonnel turnover,  the  increase  o|  $15,000 
for  1963  is  required  for  mandatory  with- 
in-grade  salary  advancemcnta  which 
cannot  be  met  otherwise. 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  COrfl^F.RVATlON 
SERVICE 

The  Agricultural  Stabilizataion  and 
Consei-vation  Service  was  establjished  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  oni  June  5, 
1961,  under  the  authority  of  Reoipaniza- 
tion  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  in  accordance 
with  the  Reorganization  Act  of]  1949,  as 
amended — 5  U.S.C.  133z. 

For  "Acreage  allotments  and  merketin;; 
quotas,"  an  appropriation  of  $4^.098.000 
is  included  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  same  amount  as  was  provjided  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  Personnel  will  remain 
at  present  levels. 

Acreage  allotment  and  rttjarketins 
quota  programs  have  been  announced 
for  the  1962  crops  of  Flue-cured  tobacco, 
peanuts,  wheat,  upland  cotton,  extra  lonr.; 
staple  cotton,  and  rice.  Quotas  i^ere  pro- 
claimed on  February  1.  1962.  for  burley. 
Fire-cured,  Dark  Air  cured.  Virginia 
Sun-cured.  Cigar  binder.  Cigar  ftllcr  and 
binder,  and  Maryland  tobaccos. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  provides 
for  a  mandatory  reduction  of  Ifl  porceni 
in  individual  fai*m  allotmcnta  for  the 
1962  crop  of  wheat.  The  act  ^Iso  pro- 
vides for  payments  to  producerti  who  in- 
crease their  acreage  of  soil-cttnsorvinL; 
crops  by  a  definite  minimum  ami<)unt .  In 
addition  to  the  mandatory  lO-petci  nt  re- 
duction, producers  may  divert  artditional 
wheat  acreage  to  soil-conscrvii)R  uses. 

For  "Sugar  Act  program,"  th?  com- 
mittee recommends  the  full  bu4.i.'et  esti- 
mate of  $80  million  for  the  next  year. 
No  personnel  changes  arc  involtled.  The 
increase  of  $2  million  over  19al  is  ijro- 
vided  to  meet  increased  paymen|ts  to  do- 
mestic producers  due  to  an  estimated  in- 
creased production  in  1962.  Total  ."^ufrar 
production  from  the  1962  cropB  in  the 
domestic  areas  is  estimated  at  6.115.000 
short  tons,  an  increase  of  5(37.000  tons 
over  1961  production. 

Payments  are  made  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  sugarbeets  and  suRarciane  who 
comply  with  certain  special  require- 
ments. To  finance  these  payments,  a  tax 
of  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  i.s  im- 
posed on  all  beet  and  cane  sugar  proc- 
essed in  or  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  direct  consumption.  During 
the  period  1938-61.  coUections  «t)f  $2,226 
million  from  excise  taxes  and  imports 
have  exceeded  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram by  S448^  million. 

An  appropriation  of  $242  nJjillion  is 
recommended  for  fiscal  year  1963  to 
make  payments  earned  under  th(e  Agri- 
cultural conservation  program,"  author- 
ized in  the  1962  Appropriation  Act. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $4  million  bver  the 
funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  ycaar  1962  to 


finance  the  1961  program.    This  does  not 
provide  for  any  personnel  mcreascs. 

The  committee  also  restored  the  1963 
program  authorization  contained  in  this 
bill  to  the  usual  $250  million  operating 
level.  In  6  of  the  past  9  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  called  upon  to  restore 
budget  cuts  proposed  in  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

Through  the  years,  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  has  been  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  principal  economic 
stimulus  to  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
voluntarily  apply  needed  conservation 
measures.  It  has  stimulated  twice  as 
much  economic  activity  as  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  spent,  since  the  farmer 
puts  up  about  half  the  cost  of  practices, 
plus  his  labor. 

Con.servation  practices  were  carried 
out  under  this  program  in  1961  on  over 
a  million  farms  and  ranches,  covering 
nearly  400  million  acres.  The  program 
has  over  1  million  participants  each 
year,  which  represents  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  all  farming  units  in  the  United 
States  The  per  capita  annual  cost  is 
about  SI. 50  and  the  investment  per  acre 
of  farmland  is  54  cents. 

An  appropriation  of  $300  million  is 
proposed  for  next  year  to  pay  off  obli- 
gations incurred  under  1960  and  prior 
year  conspivation  reserve  contracts. 
This  is  S12  million  below  the  1962  ap- 
propriation and  S23  million  below  tlie 
budget  request.  A  small  decrease  in  em- 
ployment is  contemplated.     , 

Past  experience  indicates  that  actual 
fund  requirements  for  this  program  are 
usually  les.i  than  amounts  projected  in 
the  annual  budget  requests.  For  ex- 
ample, expenditures  for  1962  wer^  $13 
million  less  than  the  original  estimate^: 
FurUier.  lhi;»  pro*!iam  is  beginnrng  to 
decrease  in  size  assliorter  teitn  contracts 
expire. 

It  IS  IS  i-ecognized  tliat  the  Govern- 
ment is  obligated  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments under  these  contracts.  Addi- 
tional funds  can  be  provided  if  and 
when    they   become   necessary. 

Public  Law  87-5,  approved  Mturch  22. 
1961,  authorized  a  special  agricultural 
conservation  program  for  the  1961  crop 
of  corn  and  grain  sorghums.  The  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1961.  Public  Law  87-128. 
approved  August  8,  1961,  continued  the 
program  for  the  1962  crop  of  these 
commodities  and  broadened  the  program 
to  include  barley.  The  act  also  provided 
for  a  special  program  on  the  1962  crop 
of  wheat  contingent  upon  the  approval 
of  marketing  quotas^,  for  the  1962  crop 
of  wheat.  Marketing  quotas  were  ap- 
proved in  a  referendum  held  August  24, 
1961. 

This  appropriation  piovides  funds  for 
administering  the  program,  including 
performance  checking,  computing  ad- 
vance and  final  payments  to  producers, 
and  handling  violations  involving  fail- 
ure to  meet  conservation  requirements. 

Tlie  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$15  million  for  this  purpose  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $3,- 
500,000  in  the  budget  request  and  the 
1962  operating  level.  This  reduction,  to- 
gether with  discontinuance  of  CCC 
financing,  will  result  in  a  net  decrease 
of  226  positions.     Future  personnel  re- 
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quirements  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
legislation  in  effect  for  the  1963  cn^ 
year. 

OmCE    Or   THE   CENntAL    COT7NSZX. 

The  Oflffte  of  the  General  Covmsel, 
originally  known  as  the  Ofllce  of  the 
Solicitor,  was  established  in  1910 — 5 
U.S.C.  518 — as  the  law  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  performs 
all  of  the  legal  work  arising  from  the 
activities  of  the  Department.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  represents  the  Department 
m  administrative  proceedings  for  the 
promulgation  of  rules  having  the  force 
and  effect  of  law;  In  quasi- judicial  hear- 
ings held  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  various  programs  and  acts; 
and  in  proceedings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  involving  freight 
rates  and  practices  relating  to  farm  com- 
modities, including  appeals  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Commission  to  the  courts. 
He  serves  as  General  Counsel  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  committee  recommends  $3,645,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  decrease  of 
SI 55. 000  in  the  budget  request.  This 
amount  will  permit  continuation  of  the 
1962  level  of  operation  with  no  change 
.n  personnel  requirements. 

omcE  or  iNraaiCATiON 

The  Ofllce  of  Information  was  estab- 
lished under  its  present  name  in  1925  as 
a  consolidation  of  functions  formally  or- 
ganized as  early  as  1889.  to  coordinate 
in  the  Department  the  dissemination  of 
information  uKful  to  acriculture  as  di- 
rected by  the  act  establishing  the  De- 
partment of  Affricxilture  in  1862. 

The  Ofllce  has*ceneral  direction  and 
supervision  of  all  pubUcatlons  and  other 
information  policies  and  actlvlUes  of  the 
Department,  including  the  final  review, 
illustrating,  printing  and  distribution  of 
publications:  clearance  and  release  of 
press,  radio,  television,  and  magaalne 
materials;  maintenance  of  central  files 
of  news  and  general  illustratlon-t3rpe 
photographs:  and  the  preparation  and 
di.stribuUng  farmers  bulletins  alloted  to 
tu res.  The  Office  publishes  the  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  the  Annual  Refwrt  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment Directory,  and  the  Department  List 
of  Publications:  handles  the  details  of 
di.stributing  farmers'  bulletins  allotted  to 
Members  of  Congress;  and  services  letter 
and  telephone  requests  for  general  in- 
Tormation  received  in  the  Department. 

The  fuU  budget  estimate  of  $1,610,000 
is  included  in  the  bill  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  an  increase  of  $19,500  over  1962. 
The  increase  is  provided  for  two  nonre- 
curring items  of  equipment  needed  to 
modernize  the  filing  system  and  mailing 
lists  and  to  increase  radio  tape  duplica- 
tion to  meet  the  demand  from  radio  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country.  No  addi- 
tional personnel  is  involved. 

NATIONAL    AGRICULTtTHAL    LIBRARY 

The  library,  pursuant  to  the  Depart- 
ment's Organic  Act  of  1862  and  under 
delegation  from  the  Secretary,  procures 
and  preserves  all  information  concerning 
agriculture  which  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  books.  Under  the  act  estab- 
Hshing  the  Department,  the  library  also 


serves  as  the  National  Agricultm-al 
Library. 

The  library  makes  available  to  the 
research  workers  of  the  Department  and 
the  State  agricultural  colleges,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  public,  the  agricultural 
knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  contained 
in  published  literatm-e. 

The  1962  appropriation  of  $1,028,500 
is  proposed  again  for  fiscal  year  1963,  a 
decrease  of  $191,500  in  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  library  has  received  in- 
creases in  each  of  the  past  3  years,  which 
should  meet  its  needs  for  the  present. 
No  additional  personnel  is  provided  for. 

CEMEHAL    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  assisted 
by  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  members  of  their  im- 
mediate staff,  directs  and  coordinates  the 
work  of  the  Department:  formulates  and 
develops  policy:  maintains  relationships 
with  agricultural  organizations  and 
others  in  the  development  of  farm  pro- 
grams; and  maintains  liaison  with  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
Membei-s  of  Congress  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  legislation  and  policy  to  in- 
sure effective  performance  of  the  agri- 
cultural programs  of  the  Department 

The  committee  proposes  an  appropri- 
ation of  $3,506,000  for  fiscal  year  1963, 
an  increase  of  $410,000  over  1962  and  a 
reduction  of  $192,000  in  the  budget 
request. 

The  increase  will  provide  $110,000  for 
additional  assistance  to  the  Secretary, 
Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. The  committee  believes  that 
sufficient  skilled  personnel  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  top  level  to  manage  an  enter- 
prise with  the  scope  and  responsibility  of 
the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture.  An  in- 
ci'ease  of  $50,000  is  Included  to  perznit 
more  comprehensive  and  detailed  exami- 
nation and  control  of  budgets  and  finan- 
cial programs  and  an  additional  $250,000 
is  recommended  to  create  an  audit  unit 
directly  under  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
special  audits  and  investigations  of  all 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Area  redevelopment  is  a  major  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  budget.  While  the 
funds  are  not  provided  in  this  bill,  more 
than  $119  million  was  recently  approved 
for  loans  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
next  year  under  this  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  responsible 
for  the  program  as  it  affects  rural  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

The  committee  intends,  therefore,  that 
the  Department  use  $125,000  of  the 
funds  allowed  under  this  heading  for  the 
supervision  and  coordination  of  this  work 
in  the  coming  year,  $90,000  under  "Gen- 
eral administration"  and  $3&,000  under 
the  "Federal  Extension  Service."  The 
full  $250,000  can  be  provided  for  the 
audit  and  investigation  unit  by  the  trans- 
fer of  one-half  of  the  amount  needed 
from  the  agencies  from  which  the  work 
will  be  transferred,  as  suggested  by  the 
Department. 

BtlKAL   ELSCTUnCATION   ADMINISTRATION 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  established  by  Executive  Order 
No.  7037  of  May  11,  1935,  to  make  loans 
for  extension  of  central  station  electric 
service  to  unserved  rural  people.    It  was 


continued  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  May  20,  1936,  and  became  part  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  1. 
1939,  imder  ReorganiMtion  Plan  2.  On 
October  28,  1949,  Public  Law  423 
amended  the  act  to  authorize  loans  for 
furnishing  and  improving  rural  tele- 
phone service. 

The  original  1963  budget  proposed 
$345  million  for  electrification  loans  and 
$135  million  for  telephcme  loans.  This 
was  amended  by  House  Document  No. 
447,  dated  June  25,  1962.  to  increase 
electrification  loans  to  $400  million  and 
reduce  telephone  loans  to  $80  million  due 
to  a  change  in  volume  of  loan  applica- 
tions for  the  two  programs. 

The  committee  has  Included  these 
amended  amounts  in  the  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  However,  it  has  placed  $100 
million  of  the  amount  for  tiectriflcftion 
loans  in  a  contingency  reserve,  In  ac- 
cord with  the  practice  followed  for  a 
number  of  years,  for  the  use  of  both 
programs. 

The  repayment  record  of  REA  con- 
tinues to  be  excellent.  Since  the  incep- 
tioi\of  the  program  in  1935,  loans  ap- 
prove have  totaled  over  $4.5  billion  and 
loans  advancM  have  reached  nearly  $4 
billion.  As  of  last  June  30,  $875  million 
of  principal  and  $423  million  of  interest 
had  been  repaid  on  these  loans.  Over 
$176  million  had  been  repaid  ahead  of 
.schedule.  Only  one  out  of  1.081  REA 
borrowers  was  l>ehind  schedule  at  the 
end  of  1961  and  less  than  $85,000  of  re- 
payments was  overdue  more  than  30 
days. 

In  last  year's  report,  the  eommittee 
urged  the  Department  to  OBtablish 
standards  to  be  used  to  determine  what 
should  be  regarded  as  adequate  reserves 
in  considering  applications  for  addition- 
al loans.  This  request  was  made  In  re- 
^XNfiae  to  criticism  of  the  use  of  9uch 
financial  reserves  "by  RRA  cooperatives. 
In  response  a  bulletin  was  issued  on 
February  12.  1962.  defining  and  estab- 
lishing standards  and  criteria  for  this 
purpose.  The  committee  believes  this 
is  a  fine  step  forward  and  will  benefit 
REA  In  years  to  come. 

Testimony  presented  in  support  of  the 
1963  budget  request  indicates  that  a 
larger  part  Is  requested  for  generation 
and  transmission  loans  next  yesur.  In 
tills  connection,  the  committee  urges 
that  standards  and  criteria  be  devel- 
oped for  use  in  considering  and  ap- 
proving such  loans,  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  essential  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

For  "Salaries  and  expenses."  the  1962 
appropriation  of  $10,024,000  is  recom- 
mended again  for  fiscal  year  1963.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  $300,000  in  the  budget 
estimate. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  well- 
established  organisation  of  nearly  1,000 
people  should  be  able  to  meet  its  ex- 
pected workload  next  year  with  exist- 
ing funds  and  personnel. 

rARlCEKS    HOMK    ADMINISTItATION 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
established  November  1,  1946,  makes: 
First,  direct,  and  Insured  farm  ownership 
loans;  second,  direct  and  insured  soil 
and  water  conservation  loans;  third,  di- 
rect   operating    loans;    fourth,    direct 
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emergency  loans  in  designated  areas 
where  a  natural  disaster  has  caused  a 
general  need  for  agricultural  credit 
which  cannot  be  met  for  temporary 
periods  of  time  by  other  responsible 
sources;  fifth,  rural  housing  loans  and 
grants  for  building  purposes  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  and  sixth,  watershed  and  flood 
prevention  loans  from  funds  appropri- 
ated under  "Watershed  protection.  Soil 
Consei-vation  Service"  and  under  "Flood 
prevention.  Soil  Conservation  Service." 
The  1963  budget  proposed  a  total  pro- 
gram of  $85  million  for  "Rural  housing 
grants  and  loans"  next  year.  Of  this 
amount,  $75  million  for  building  loans 
is  to  be  financed  from  funds  made  avail- 
able— through  the  back  door — in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
balance  of  $10  million  was  requested  as  a 
direct  appropriation  to  finance  a  new 
program  approved  last  year,  including 
$9,500,000  for  enlargement  and  develop- 
ment loans,  and  $500,000  for  repair  and 
improvement  grants. 

At  the  time  of  his  appearance  before 
the  committee  on  the  1963  budget,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration stated  that  only  one  loan 
had  been  made  imder  this  new  loan  pro- 
gram. The  committee  has  eliminated 
the  appropriation  for  next  year,  since 
suflBcient  money  will  be  available  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  from  unused  1962 
funds. 

Pursuant  to  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  a  di- 
rect loan  accdunt  was  established  in  fiscal 
year  1962.  Collections  of  principal  and 
interest  on  loans  outstanding  were  de- 
posited in  the  direct  loan  account  and 
are  available  for  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  borrowings  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  for  making 
additional  loans  for:  First,  farm  owner- 
ship; second,  soil  and  water  conservation; 
and,  third,  operating  purposes.  Such 
loans  may  be  made  only  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  authorized  in  annual  appro- 
priation acts. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962,  the  ac- 
count had  a  balance  of  $245  million. 
Collections  during  the  next  year  of  $275 
million  will  make  a  total  of  $520  million 
available  for  the  year. 

The  bill  includes  authority  to  use  up 
to  $325  million  of  this  amount  for  loans. 
$40  million  for  farm  ownership  loans, 
$10  million  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion loans,  and  $275  million  for  operat- 
ing loans.  These  are  the  same  amounts 
as  provided  for  fiscal  year  1962  for  farm 
ownership  and  operating  loans.  The 
amount  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans  is  $1  million  less  than  1962. 

The  bill  for  the  next  year  includes  a 
total  of  $35,432,000  for  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  this  agency,  $34,382,000 
of  which  is  provided  by  direct  appro- 
priation and  $1,050,000  is  provided  as 
a  transfer  from  the  agricultural  credit 
insurance  fund.  This  is  the  same  amount 
as  was  provided  for  fiscal  year  1962  and 
is  a  reduction  of  $618,000  in  the  appro- 
priation request. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
1,475  county  offices  serving  all  agricul- 
tural counties.  As  of  May  1961  it  had 
4,987    full-time    employees,    plus   5,164 
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state  and  county  committeemeRi  on  a 
part-time  basis.  It  seems  reasoniable  to 
believe  that  this  large  agency  cah  meet 
its  responsibilities  in  the  next  yejir  with 
existing  funds  and  personnel. 

FEDERAL  CROP   INSURANCE  CORPORAl|lON 

The  Federal  Crop  In.surance  O<t>rpora- 
tion  is  a  wholly  owned  Governmmt  cor- 
poration created  February  16,  1938 — 7 
U.S.C.  1501 — to  carry  out  the  t'ederal 
Crop  Insurance  Act.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  the  national  welfare  by  improv- 
ing the  economic  stability  of  agriculture 
through  a  sound  system  of  cijop  in- 
surance and  providinR  the  moans  for  re- 
search and  experience  helpful  irl  dcvi.s- 
ing  and  establishing  such  insuraifice. 

Crop  insurance  offered  to  asrwtultural 
producers  by  the  Corporation  provides 
protection  from  losses  caused  by  un- 
avoidable natural  hazards,  such  ajs  insect 
and  wildlife  damaee,  plant  diseases,  lire, 
droucht,  flood,  wind,  and  other  -feather 
conditions.  It  does  not  indemnify  pro- 
ducers for  losses  resulting  front  netzli- 
gence  or  failure  to  ob:  erve  goo«fl  farm- 
ing practices. 

The  committee  recoinmends  a  total  of 
$9,879,000  for  the  operating  andiadmin- 
istrative  expenses  for  the  fisclal  year 
1963.  $6,549,000  by  direct  approi)riation 
and  $3,330,000  from  premium  income. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $500,000  ovfr  funds 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1962  and  is  a  net 
reduction  of  $451,000  in  the  budget  re- 
quest. No  additional  personpel  are 
allowed  since  it  is  expected  that  new 
contracts  will  be  written  by  |  private 
agencies  on  a  commission  basis; 

The  1963  appropriation  cont<<mplates 
the  continuation  of  the  Corporation's 
current  policy  of  more  rapid  e^jpansion 
of  the  crop  insurance  program.  Beiiin- 
ning  in  1962  the  rate  of  expansion  was 
accelerated.  One  hundred  ne^-  coun- 
ties were  included  in  the  proarim,  and 
insurance  was  offered  on  additional 
crops  in  many  old  counties.  Ppr  1963, 
insurance  will  again  be  offered  in  100 
new  counties,  the  maximum  permitted 
by  law.  and  insurance  on  additional 
crops  will  be  offered  in  100  to  iBO  of  the 
1962  insurance  counties. 

The  program  will  operate  in  9$9  coun- 
ties in  the  next  year,  furni.shinp  insur- 
ance coverage  of  approximately  S343 
million  on  barley,  beans,  citrlls.  com- 
bined crops,  corn,  cotton,  flajc.  grain 
sorghum,  oats,  peaches,  peanuts,  raisins, 
rice.  soylDeans,  tobacco,  and  wheat.  It 
is  estimated  that  370.000  crops  will  be 
insui-ed  for  the  1962  crop  year,  as  com- 
pared to  320,292  for  the  1961  crop  year. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATBJ.N 

The  Corporation  was  organized  Octo- 
ber 17.  1933,  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  managed  and  operated 
in  close  affiliation  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  On  July  1, 
1939.  it  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  dQ  July  1, 
1948,  it  was  established  as  an  agency  and 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  un- 
der a  permanent  Federal  charted  by  Pub- 
lic Law  80-806,  as  amended.  Its  oper- 
ations are  conducted  pursuanlj  to  this 
charter  and  other  specific  legislation. 


The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
engages  in  buying,  selling,  lending,  and 
other  activities  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural commodities,  their  products,  food, 
feeds,  and  fibers.  Its  purp>oses  include 
stabilizing,  supporting,  and  protecting 
farm  income  and  prices;  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  balanced  and  adequate 
supplies  of  such  commodities;  and  facil- 
itating their  orderly  distribution.  The 
Corporation  also  makes  available  ma- 
terials and  facilities  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  such  commodities. 

The  Corporation  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
dnection  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  is.  ex  officio,  a  Director  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  In  addition,  it  has 
a  bipartisan  Advisory  Board  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  to  survey 
the  re  neral  policies  of  the  Corporation 
and  ad\ise  the  Secretary  with  respect 
thereto. 

The  Corporation  has  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $100  million  held  by 
t}ie  United  States  and  authority  to  bor- 
row up  to  SI 4. 5  billion.  Funds  are  bor- 
rov.ed  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
may  also  be  borrowed  from  private 
lendmt:  af.-ncies.  In  connection  with 
loan  guarantees,  the  Corporation  reserves 
a  sufficient  amount  of  its  borrowing  au- 
thority to  purcha.se  at  any  time  all  notes 
and  other  obligations  evidencing  loans 
made  by  lending  agencies  or  certificates 
of  interest  issued  in  connection  with  the 
financing'  of  price-support  operations. 
All  b^nds.  notes,  debentures,  and  similar 
obligations  issued  by  the  Corporation  are 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  required  by  the  act  of 
March  8,  1939—15  U.S.C.  713a-4. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,278,455,000  is 
included  in  the  bill  to  restore  capital 
impairment  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961— through  June  30,  1961. 
This  amount  includes  $2,066,955,000  for 
net  realized  losses  on  price-support  ac- 
tivities in  1961,  plus  $211,500,000  to  re- 
imburse a  part  of  realized  losses  due  to 
revaluation  of  inventory  to  refiect  acqui- 
sition value. 

It  has  been  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration's practice  for  a  number  of  years 
to  treat  as  additions  to  the  book  value  of 
commodity  inventories  the  costs  incurred 
for  storage,  handling,  and  transportation 
of  such  inventories.  This  procedure  was 
designed  to  show  the  full  accumulated 
costs  of  the  commodity  inventories  held 
by  the  Corporation.  In  recent  years  the 
book  values  of  these  inventories  have  in- 
crea.sed  to  such  large  totals  that  there 
has  been  considerable  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  true  value  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  price-support  inventories. 
To  reflect  inventory  values  on  a  more 
realistic  basis  and  to  provide  for  current 
recognition  of  carrying  charges  as  pro- 
gram costs,  tiie  Corporation  adopted  last 
year  the  policy  of  recording  inventory 
carrying  charges  as  expenses.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  adjusted  the  book  values  of 
inventories  as  of  June  30.  1961,  to  the 
acquisition  cost  of  the  commodities  on 
hand. 

The  sum  of   $211,500,000   is  included 
in  the  1963  appropriation  to  restore  to 
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the  Corpci-atlon's  operating  funds  over 
a  6-year  period  the  $1,269  million  in- 
volved in  the  inventory  adjustment  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
budget  proposed  restoration  in  3  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1960 
over  58  percent  of  all  expenditures  un- 
f'f  :•  this  program  went  to  eroups  other 
fhnn  farm  producers — to  whom  the  full 
co.st  of  the  program  is  frequently  charged 
m  the  public  mind.  In  1961,  the  ratio 
w  as  approximately  50-50.  However,  ttie 
1961  figure  includes  $333  million  for  pay- 
ments under  the  1961  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, which  are  not  a  part  of  the  regular 
I)r:ce  support  program.  If  this  amount 
is  excluded  from  the  1961  fiprurcs.  pay- 
m  nts  to  nonfarm.  groups  also  exceeds 
58  percent  of  the  total  in  1961. 

Up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year 
1960  procram.  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  included  in  its  annual  ap- 
propriation for  reimbursement  of  net 
realized  los.ses  the  costs  of  the  special 
milk  program.  Public  Law  86-446.  ap- 
proved April  29.  1960.  provided  that  the 
Corporation  be  reimbursed  for  advances 
under  this  program  during  the  fiscal 
year  1961  by  an  appropriation  separate 
from  any  other  appropriation  or  fund 
available  to  the  Corporation.  This  sepa- 
rate appropriation  was  included  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
At;encics  Apjiropriation  Act.  1962.  in  the 
amount  of  $90  million. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1961— Public 
Law  87-128 — approved  August  8,  1961, 
provides  for  direct  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962,  and  for  each  of  the 
4  fiscal  years  thereafter.  To  reimburse 
the  Corporation  for  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1962,  the  bill  for 
next  year  cjirries  this  appropriation  of 
$105  million,  which  is  the  full  budget 
esti.nmte  and  is  an  increase  of  $15  mil- 
lion over  the  1962  appropriation. 

For  fiscal  year  1963  and  thereafter. 
It  is  proposed  to  appropriate  funds  in 
the  regular  manner  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  which  admin- 
isters this  program. 

The  committee  recommends  $47.- 
116.000  for  the  next  year  for  adminis- 
trative   expenses    of    the    Corporation. 


tivities  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  appro- 
priating for  estimated  costs  in  fiscal  year 
1962.  This  years  bill  Includes  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  Subsequent  bills  will 
include  funds  for  each  ensuing  fiscal 
year  on  the  same  basis  as  for  other  pro- 


grams of  the  Department.  No  personnel 
increases  are  included  in  any  of  these 
appropriations. 

The  appropriations  requested  and  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  next  year  are  as 
follows :  ~ 
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The  amounts  provided  for  the  Public 
Law  480  programs  are  believed  to  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1963.  The  $1.- 
080,632,000  recommended  for  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  is  the  exact  amount 
estimated  to  be  needed  for  next  year's 
operations.  The  $212,368,000  eliminated 
from  the  bill  is  the  amount  included  for 
prior  year  expenditures  which  the  com- 
mittee has  not  allowed.  As  pointed 
out  last  year  when  these  programs  were 
put  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  the 
amounts  appropriated  each  year  should 
sen'e  as  general  guides  in  the  conduct 
of  these  programs. 

The  appropriation  of  $81,218,000  for 
the  International  'Wheat  Agreement  will 
cover  estimated  costs  for  the  full  fiscal 
year  1963.  The  reduction  of  $15,650,000 
Is  based  on  the  same  factors  as  dlsctiased 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  for  Public 
Law  480  programs. 

For  the  bartered  materials  program, 
the  committee  recommends  the  same 
amount  as  was  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1962.  a  reduction  of  $218,067,000.  The 
need  for  the  materials  acquired  under 
this  program  is  diminishing.  Only  a  few 
of  the  items  acquired  in  1961  are  still 
needed  for  defense  stockpiling  purposes. 
The  committee  feels,  therefore,  that  this 
program  should  be  held  to  the  present 
lev'H  for  the  next  year  and  the  overall 

•rh,<c  ic  tannAAn  i^    vv,  j  j     program  should  be  thoroughly  renewed 

ihis  is  $800,000  less  than  was  provided    for  the  future 
for  fiscal  year  1962  and  is  $8841000  less 


than  the  budget  i-equest.  Of  this  re- 
duction, $8C0,000  is  due  to  transfer  of 
administrative  costs  of  the  special  milk 
progi-am  to  the  direct  appropriation  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1963  under  the 
A'.:ricultural  Marketing  Service.  A  re- 
duction of  31  positions  is  expected  dtir- 
:n?  Uie  next  year. 

rOREICV    ASBTSTANCS     FKO<JRAM8 

-•^  number  of  statutes  provide  for  the 
facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
I^oration  to  he  used  In  carrying  out  pro- 
;rams  for  the  exportation  of  surplus 
acricultural  commodities  and  authorize 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
poi-ation  for  costs  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  such  programs. 

Prior  to  fi?<5al  year  1962,  the  Corpora- 
tion was  rfimbursed  for  the  costs  of 
these  activities  by  appropriations  sub- 
.' equent  to  incurrence  of  the  costs.  Be- 
ginning in  the  fiscal  year  1962,  the 
Congress  added  funds  to  place  these  ac- 


FABM    CEEDrr    ADMINISTEATION 

The  Administration  supervises,  exam- 
ines, and  provides  facilities  and  sen'ices 
to  a  coordinated  system  of  farm  credit 
banks  and  associations  making  loans  to 
fanners  and  their  cooperatives.  Serv- 
ices and  facilities  furnished  by  the  Ad- 
ministration facilitate  the  operations  of 
the  several  agencies  and  their  progress 
toward  farmer  ownership.  All  expenses 
of  these  activities  are  paid  by  assess- 
ments collected  from  the  banks  and  as- 
sociations of  the  farm  credit  system. 

Since  December  4,  1953,  the  Admin- 
istration has  been  an  independent  agency 
under  the  direction  of  a  Federal  P^rm 
Credit  Board— 12  U.S.C.  636.  The  Ad- 
ministration, originally  created  by  ESc- 
ccutive  Order  No.  6084  on  May  27,  1933. 
was  transferred  to  the  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939,  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1. 

On  December  31,  1961,  the  Adminis- 
tration had  222  full-time  employees  of 


whom  105  were  in  'Washington.    The  117 
field  employees  are  farm  loan  registrars, 
reviewing   appraiser,  and  farm  credit 
examiners. 
The  full  budget  limitation  of  $2,5G5,- 

000  is  provided  for  fisqal  year  1963.  a 
reduction  of  $25,000  below  the  limita- 
tion established  for  1962.  A  decrease 
of  3  man-years  of  emplojTnent  is  pro- 
posed for  next  year. 

Ml-.  ANDERSEN  of  Mirmesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlcmah  from  Illinois  [Mr.  MichelI. 

Mr.  RnCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
arc  only  2  hours  of  general  debate  on  this 
bill  before  we  get  into  the  amending 
process,  which  does  not  give  us  a  lot  of 
time.  There  are  several  items  I  would 
like  to  spend  my  10  minutes  on.  If  I 
may.  principally  on  the  two  amendments 

1  will  be  offering,  but  before  getting 
specifically  to  that  subject,  there  arc 
several  other  items  here  which  might  be 
worthy  of  mention. 

The  chairman,  of  course,  has  made  a 
point  of  our  having  reduced  the  appro- 
priation under  the  budget  request  and 
I  would  simply  say  that  all  members 
of  the  committee  worked  diligently,  rec- 
ognizing full  well  that  this  was  a  sensitive 
aiea  this  year  and  that  we  wante;<a  to 
come  in  with  a  bill  i-educed  under  the 
budget  figure.  In  good  conscience,  I  can 
say»I  think  we  have  done  that. 

There  is  an  item,  however,  for  example, 
on  the  restoration  of  capital  impairment 
of  CCC  stocks  which,  in  effect,  is  some- 
what of  a  phony  figure  because  I  think 
the  testimony  will  show  actually  some  of 
the  commodities  stored  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  are  overvalued 
to  the  extent  of  $1.2  billion.  The  Depart- 
ment C£ane  up  and  said.  Since  this  is  a 
fact,  we  should  like  to  have  an  additional 
$411  million  this  year  and  the  same  fig- 
ure for  the  next  2  successive  years  to 
bring  this  value  of  CCC  stocks  more  m 
line.  Actiially,  the  committee  cut  that 
figure  do-vm  to  $211  million  and  we  feel 
it  may  be  that  over  6  years  that  this 
value  can  be  brotight  .more  Into  line. 
So,  In  effect,  we  have  here  a  kind  of 
phony  figure  of  what  is  really  Involved 
in  the  value  of  the  CCC  stocks. 

Then,  too.  since  we  considered  the 
trade  bill  some  time  ago  and  we  were 
talking  about  this  favorable  balance  of 
trade  of  exports  and  imports,  we  also 
have  a  matter  here  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  are  exported  abroad  and  sold 
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for  local  currencies,  for  which  we  do  not 
get  the  bill  until  we  consider  this  meas- 
ure here  for  the  restoration  of  the  capital 
impairment  of  the  CCC  of  something 
like  $1,293  million  reimbursement  for  for- 
eign sales.  That  is  found  on  page  44 
of  the  report. 

So  actually  when  we  talk  about  a  dol- 
lar sale  abroad,  this  is  not  a  dollar  sale 
at  all  but  one  for  local  currencies  and 
for  which  taxpayers  in  the  end  have  to 
ante  up  money  to  restore  the  CCC  capi- 
tal impairment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  Friday  I  an- 
nounced on  the  floor  that  I  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  today  to  the  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill  relative  to 
the  appropriations  requested  for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  understand 
very  clearly  what  the  purpose  is  for  this 
amendment  and  what  effect  it  would 
have. 

First  and  foremost,  let  me  state  cate- 
gorically that  this  amendment  will  not 
deprive  one  single  cooperative  of  any 
power.  It  will  not  create  a  pHDwer  short- 
age amongst  cooperatives. 

Second,  it  will  not  result  in  increased 
cost  of  power  to  cooperatives. 

Third,  it  does  not  in  any  way  reduce 
the  total  amount  of  loan  fimds  available 
to  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

Fourth,  it  will  not  impair  the  security 
of  one  single  cooperative. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  do  only 
one  thing,  and  that  is  to  bring  the  REA 
program  close  into  line  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  and  to  give  Congress  some  semblance 
of  control  over  this  agency. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  Friday,  this  REA 
program  has  changed  radically.  If  the 
Members  believe  they  are  still  providing 
Federal  funds  every  year  for  a  program 
that  is  helping  the  farmer  they  are  mis- 
taken— badly  mistaken.  Today  we  see 
the  good  name  of  the  old  REA  program 
being  used  to  underwrite  cheap,  sub- 
sidized electricity  for  people  who  have 
absolutely  no  claim  to  it,  nor  legitimate 
reason  for  expecting  it. 

We  are  providing  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  to  subsidize  the  electricity  of 
industrial  concerns,  of  businesses,  of 
suburban  residents — not  farmers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  six  out  of 
every  seven  of  the  new  customers  added 
by  the  electric  co-ops  are  not  farm  cus- 
tomers. They  are  those  industries,  busi- 
nesses, and  nonfarm  residential  cus- 
tomers I  mentioned  before.  They  are 
the  suburbs  pushing  out  into  the  country 
from  exploding  cities.  They  are  the 
businesses  and  industries  that  follow  the 
suburbs  or  the  businesses  and  industries 
that  are  trying  to  escape  city  taxes. 
These  are  the  majority  of  all  new  REA 
customers  and  these  are  the  people  whose 
power  we  are  subsidizing. 

Now,  on  top  of  this  there  is  something 
else  you  have  to  understand.  We  have 
in  the  office  of  the  Administrator  a  man 
who  wants  to  make  something  new  out  of 
the  REA  program.  He  wants  to,  as  he 
puis  it.  "guarantee  the  cooperative  device 
a  permanent  place  in  the  American 
ix)wer  industry."  Well,  I  never  suspected 
before  that  the  co-ops  were  not  pretty 
solid  and  permanent.    From  what  I  can 


find  out  they  are  doing  mighty  well  fi- 
nancially; they  should,  since  ve  only 
charge  them  2  percent  for  thei  money 
we  lend  them.  In  fact,  I  hear  it  has  been 
quite  a  problem  to  the  Administrator  to 
find  ways  of  making  the  co-ops  aftlt  their 
money  away  so  that  they  do  not  earn 
too  much  interest,  because  then,  heaven 
forbid,  the  question  of  taxing  thea(n  might 
be  raised. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOSMEH.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  it  is  his  intent  and 
purpose  to  offer  this  amendment  to  give 
Congress  some  semblance  of  control  over 
this  agency.  I  doubt  if  we  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation  and  how 
much  money  it  has  taken  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  amounts  tto  $3,419 
million,  upon  which  the  Government 
must  pay  interest,  because  it  Ijonowed 
that  money.  It  is  on  an  order  ot  magni- 
tude of  about  2  percent  of  the  entire  na- 
tional debt.  This  S3,419  millionj  exceeds 
the  $2  billion  that  has  been  invested  in 
TVA.  All  the  Corps  of  Engineers  dams 
amount  to  $1.9  billion,  and  all  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  work  amounts  to  $2.2 
billion,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

This  REA  is  one  of  the  large$t  drains 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  over  the  years 
that  we  have,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  enfofce  some 
of  the  discipline  that  long  ago  should 
have  been  enforced  upon  this  tjgency. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  thei  gentle- 
man. He  has  made  a  very  gcj(|>d  point. 
Time  and  time  again  we  heftr  what 
REA  is  doing  on  repaying  and  keeping 
current  with  their  repayments.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  repaying  some  interest  due. 
but  the  point  is  that  if  you  dreW  a  graph 
the  amount  of  repayments  would  follow 
a  line  of  that  inclination,  whereas  the 
additional  amounts  being  loaned  to  the 
agency  would  follow  a  line  of  thifl  inclina- 
tion. We  will  never  in  our  lifiitime  see 
a  point  where  repayments  exoeed  new 
funds  being  put  into  the  system  or  where 
it  reaches  a  plateau  and  the  program 
levels  out  financially. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairrtian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  As  a  mattelf  of  fact, 
if  the  program  had  been  kept  within 
the  limits  contemplated  by  the  legisla- 
tive intention  of  Congress  we  ivould  by 
now  have  reached  the  point  where  loans 
to  REA  would  be  diminishing  rather 
than,  as  the  gentleman  states,  constantly 
going  up  and  up  to  a  fantastic  astro- 
nomical figure. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  precisely  so. 
And  so,  we  find  Mr.  Clapp  trying  to 
give  every  co-op  he  can  its  own  generat- 
ing plant.  In  March  of  this  year  he 
boasted  that  for  1961  there  htjd  been  a 
new  record  established  in  G.  &  T.  loans: 
they  had  reached  56  percent  oil  all  REA 
loans  made,  the  highest  percentage  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  historiy  of  the 
program. 

And  let  me  tell  the  Members  this:  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  thati  has  been 
presented  to  us  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  1963  will  see  another  new 
record.    We  have  been  told  that  65  to  68 


percent  of  the  $400  million  the  REA 
wants  is  going  for  generating  and  trans- 
mission loans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clapp 
means  what  he  says.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  is  backing  up  what  he  says.  So, 
to  Mr.  Norman  Clapp,  we  may  someday 
be  indebted  for  a  new  economic  order  in 
the  power  business:  the  cooperative  de- 
vice. Farfetched?  Not  by  any  means. 
How  can  any  taxpaying  business  com- 
pete with  this  thing.  The  co-ops  can  use 
Federal  funds  to  subsidize  industry  on 
their  lines;  then  on  the  other  side,  they 
are  given  privileged  status  under  which 
they  get  first  call  on  all  federally  gen- 
iMated  power  which  in  practically  every 
instance  I  know  of  is  also  subsidized.  It 
is  a  mighty  powerful  combination  to 
fight. 

Back  in  1936  Congress  must  have 
known  that  this  could  happen  because 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  is  replete  with  statements 
fjuai  ding  against  exactly  the  kind  of  pic- 
ture I  have  just  drawn.  The  father  of 
the  REA,  our  former  respected  colleague 
Sam  Rayburn  said  it  best: 

We  are  not.  In  this  bill,  intending  to  go 
(.lit  and  compete  with  anybody.  By  this  bill 
we  hope  to  bring  electrification  to  people  who 
do  not  now  have  it.  This  bill  was  not  writ- 
ten on  the  theory  that  we  were  going  to  pun- 
ish somebody  or  parallel  their  lines  and  enter 
into  competition  with  them. 

That  is  what  our  former  Speaker,  Sam 
Rayburn,  had  to  say  when  this  bill  was 
originally  conceived.  My  point  is  we  are 
getting  far  afield  from  that  original  in- 
tent, now  getting  over  into  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission.  I  say  let  us  give 
the  REA  funds  for  distribution.  Give  it 
to  the  farmer.  I  am  not  against  that. 
We  are  giving  them  $155  million  more 
this  year  than  they  had  last  year.  My 
amendment  makes  only  a  difference  of 
$5  million  in  what  they  have  been 
spending  this  year  on  generation  and 
,  transmission  and  what  they  can  spend 
next  year  for  generation  and  trans- 
mission. 

I  am  only  trying  to  save  money  by  my 
amendment.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us 
get  back  to  the  original  intent.  Get  the 
electricity  to  the  farmers.  They  are 
using  more  electricity  for  milking  ma- 
chines, for  pumping,  for  everything  on 
the  farm.  They  need  the  lines  beefed 
up.  Give  it  to  them,  but  let  us  not  get 
the  Federal  Grovernment  with  both  feet, 
body,  and  everything  into  the  generating 
power  business. 

That  is  the  real  nub  of  the  amendment 
I  shall  offer  when  wc  consider  the  bill 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Coming  back  to  my  prepared  remarks, 
you  will  find  thai  quotation  in  the  debate 
on  the  REA  Act  in  1936. 

Here  we  have  two  diametrically  op- 
posed concepts.  There  is  the  concept 
expressed  in  the  original  act  as  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Rayburn.  and  the  concept  that  is 
now  quite  evident  in  what  Mr.  Clapp  is 
doing.  Using  the  REA  program,  Mr. 
Clapp  is  trying  to  make  an  independent. 
Federal-public  power  system  out  of  the 
cooperatives.  He  is  making  them  com- 
petitive with  existing  business.  He  is 
tying  them  into  Federal  systems  so  that 
co-op  steampower  can  supplement  Fed- 
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eral  hydropower.  And  worst  of  all.  Mr. 
Clapp  is  doing  this  behind  a  cloak  of 
secrecy  that  is  as  tight  as  anything  sur- 
rounding ai\y  of  our  defense  programs. 

There  is  no  need  for  secrecy  in  the 
power  business.  Nobody  is  going  to  steal 
an  idea  and  grab  the  market  with  an 
imitation  product.  This  simply  is  not 
in  the  natme  of  the  power  business.  Yet, 
Mr.  Clapp  handles  his  annual  REA  pro- 
gram as  if  it  would  be  the  worst  possible 
crime  against  the  Nation  to  disclose  in 
advance  for  what  powerplants  he  pro- 
poses to  lend  money  and  on  what  basis  he 
is  going  to  make  his  decisions. 

If  this  program  is  in  line  with  the  in- 
lent  of  the  original  REA  Act,  if  loans 
arc  being  made  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  for  which  this  program  was 
founded.  Mr.  Clapp  should  have  nothing 
to  hide  and  there  certainly  would  be  no 
ba.sis  for  criticizing  him. 

My  colleagues  here  today  might  think 
that  we  on  .he  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  all  the  answers  when  we  come  to 
you  and  say  REA  should  have  so  many 
millions  of  dollars.  We  have  approved 
it  in  the  committee,  we  are  .satisfied  that 
this  is  reasonable.  You  can  take  our 
word  for  it.  Well,  my  friends,  let  me  tell 
you  something.  We  on  the  committee 
'Jive  this  money  blindly.  We  do  not 
know  why  REA  asks  for  any  given  figure. 
We  do  not  know,  whether  REA  is  asking 
for  too  much  or  too  little.  We  do  not 
know  what  F.EA  is  going  to  do  with  it. 
We  do  not  know  because  we  cannot  find 
out.  When  we  try  to  find  out.  the  Ad- 
ministrator pleads  ignorance  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  business.  He  tells  us 
jt  IS  impossible  for  co-ops  to  know  in 
advance  when  they  might  need  a  loan, 
or  for  what  purpose  they  might  need  it. 
And  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  power 
business  where  advanced  planning  is  an 
ab,«;olute  prerequisite.  I  am  no  power 
engineer,  but  from  what  I  know  of  the 
business  I  would  say  that  if  any  utility, 
whether  it  is  investor -owned,  coopera- 
tive, or  a  puolic  body,  does  not  have  a 
putty  clear  idea  at  least  2  to  3  years  in 
advance  what  its  expansion  needs  are 
Koing  to  be,  then  that  utility  does  not 
de-'^ervc  to  be  in  business. 

Mr.  Clapp  last  April  issued  a  policy 
.statement  which  purported  to  be  a  new 
policy  with  lespect  to  disclosing  infor- 
mation. That  pohcy  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on  because  it  still 
protects  Mr.  Clapp's  actions  in  the  very 
area  where  this  program  has  gone  off 
the  rails. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Back 
in  March,  Mr.  Clapp  approved  a  loan  of 
over  $15  miUion  to  the  Colorado-Ute 
Electric  Association  in  Colorado.  This 
G.  &  T.  loan  is  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  a  generating  plant  which  will 
ultimately  be  150,000  kilowatts.  This 
entire  loan — and  there  have  been  some 
others  like  it — has  the  smell  of  public 
power  conspiracy  about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  to  make  it  economi- 
cally practical,  the  co-op  has  made  a  deal 
with  the  Salt  River  project,  800  miles 
away,  to  sell  them  one-third  the  output 
of  the  plant.  Next,  the  plant  will  be  tied 
into  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  tians- 
mission  system  for  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project.    Third,  the  Colo- 


rado-Ute co-op  members  have  available, 
or  have  access  to,  all  the  power  they  can 
use  now  or  in  the  future  from  existing 
suppliers. 

Now  Mr.  Clapp  has  been  so  secretive 
about  making  this  loan  and  about  how 
he  justified  it  that  an  electric  company 
which  is  concerned  about  what  it  will  do 
to  their  business  wanted  to  see  his  rec- 
ords. They  want  to  find  out  if  there  is 
any  justification  for  the  plant,  and  on 
what  basis  Mr.  Clapp  decided  to  lend  over 
$15  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  To 
do  this,  they  had  to  go  to  court  and  get 
a  subpena  on  Mr.  Clapp.  The  Adminis- 
trator attempted  to  quash  the  service  of 
summons,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  on 
July  19.  Judge  David  A.  Pine,  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ordered  Mr.  Clapp  to  submit  to 
examination  by  the  company  and  to 
produce  all  documents  related  to  the 
Colorado-Ute  loan. 

However,  here  comes  the  clincher.  On 
July  20,  when  the  Administrator  was 
questioned  by  cotmsel  for  the  company — 
the  Western  Colorado  Power  Co.— he  re- 
fused to  give  any  information.  I  would 
like  to  read  to  you  from  a  statement  is- 
sued by  the  law  firm  of  Reid  &•  Priest  here 
in  Washington  about  that  session  with 
Mr.  Clapp.  Talking  about  Mr.  Clapp 
they  .say: 

He  produced  for  examination  two  docu- 
ments, one  a  letter  from  the  REA  to  Colo- 
rado-Ute Electric  Association  acknowledging 
its  receipt  of  the  application  of  Colo- 
rado-Ute for  a  loan  and,  two.  a  telegram  to 
Colorado-Ute  announcing  the  granting  of 
the  loan.  Mr.  Clapp  refused  to  produce  any 
other  documents.  He  based  his  refusal  on 
a  letter  which  he  h.id  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  directing  him  not  to 
produce  any  documents  in  response  to  the 
court  s  order  and  the  subpena.  In  the  course 
of  his  answers  to  questions,  he  revealed  that 
much  of  the  information  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  give  was  in  the  hands  of  subordi- 
nates and  not  within  his  personal  knowledge. 

He  refused  to  an.swer  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  questions  and  further  refused  to 
make  the  documents  requested  available  for 
examination  following  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  advised  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  study  the 
documents  requested  and  the  questions 
which  he  had  refused  to  nnswer  and  would 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Administrator  should  later  furnish  the 
documents  and  answer  the  questions. 

Further  proceedings  under  the  depositions 
were  postponed  until  August  20.  1962,  at 
which  time  the  Administrator  advised  that 
he  would  either  answer  or  renew  his  refusal 
to  answer  the  questions  and  either  deliver 
or  continue  to  withhold  the  documents  de- 
pending upon  the  Instructions  that  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  Mr.  Clapp 
tells  you  there  is  no  secrecy  surrounding 
REA's  loan  operations,  just  remember 
the  Colorado-Ute  case.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance where  even  when  the  court  has 
ordered  the  REA  to  produce  its  records 
on  a  loan  case,  it  refuses  to  do  so.  And 
this  is  the  same  attitude  we  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  encounter  when 
we  try  to  find  out  what  the  justification 
might  be  behind  a  request  for  $300  mil- 
lion, or  $400  million — whatever  it  is  REA 
might  be  seeking. 

Well,  we  will  see  what  happens  August 
20.  But  I  think  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  take  this  situation  in 


hand.  If  the  court's  authority  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
information,  then  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
do  something  about  this  matter.  But 
we  have  to  do  it  so  that  we  know  in  ad- 
vance what  REA  is  planning,  not  after 
the  fact  as  in  this  Colorado-Ute  case. 

This  year  I  know  it  is  probably  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  it  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  proposed  my  amend- 
ment. I  know  of  no  other  way  of  curb- 
ing Mr.  Clapp 's  freewheeling  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  And  because  it  is  in  this 
area  of  making  loans  for  steamplants 
where  he  is  most  blatantly  perverting  the 
original  intent  of  the  REA  Act,  that  I 
have  proposed  my  amendment. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  limit  his 
G.  L  T.  loaning  authority  to  $150  million 
out  of  the  $400  million  he  wants  for  his 
program  this  year.  This  still  gives  Mr. 
Clapp  a  lot  of  latitude,  much  more  lati- 
tude than  I  like  to  see  him  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  amendment  in  no  way 
curtails  his  authority  to  grant  distribu-  / 
tion  loans,  which  type  of  loan  is  much 
closer  to  the  original  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Electrification  Act.  So  this  is  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment.  It  will.  I 
hope,  slow  Mr.  Clapp  down  before  he 
brings  the  whole  REA  program  into  dis- 
repute. It  will  give  my  colleagues  a  lit- 
tle more  time  to  realize  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  real 
purpose  of  this  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HosmerI  made  the 
statement,  and  correctly  so,  that  ap- 
proximately $3,400  million  of  REA  au- 
thorizations have  been  drawn  down  by 
the  approximately  1.000  REA  associa- 
tions nationwide.  I  think  the  House 
should  know  that  for  each  of  these  dol- 
lars placed  with  REA  $4  of  business  has 
been  generated  nationwide  because 
of  bringing  electrification  to  the  rural 
areas.  In  other  words,  $12  billion  of 
business  has  been  generated  for  private 
industry,  for  electric  appliance  manu- 
facturing of  every  type,  television,  every- 
thing of  that  nature.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment upon  that  $12  billion  of  business 
certainly  has  collected  in  income  tax 
at  least  a  billion  or  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  from  those  particular  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  REA  to  me  is  good  not 
only  for  the  farmers  of  America  but  for 
private  business  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Are  there  not  in- 
stances, however,  where  the  REA  is  in 
direct  competition  with  private  business, 
and  would  not  this  same  area  of  pros- 
perity in  dollar  turnover  be  available 
through  E>ermitting  some  of  these  oper- 
ations by  private  industry  with  which  the 
REA  was  never  intended  to  compete? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  In 
western  Minnesota,  which  I  have  repre- 
sented for  24  years,  we  have  working 
agreements  through  the  Northern  States 
Power,  Interstate  Power,  and  Ottertail 
Power,  three  great  private  utilities,  and 
12  or  14  REA  associations  under  which 
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no  duplication  of  lines  are  permitted. 
The  private  utilities  haVe  advanced  their 
interests,  the  REA  has  been  fully  satis- 
fied, and  in  my  mind  we  have  proven  in 
western  Minnesota  there  is  room  for 
both  private  and  public  power. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Outside  of  western 
Minnesota,  is  this  true? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky   [Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  once  again 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  your 
approval  the  annual  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  bill  provides  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's activities,  such  as  research, 
school-limch  program.  Extension  Serv- 
ice, meat  inspection.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  disease  and  pest  control. 
The  total  sum  of  $5,477,092,500  is  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1963.  The 
amount  requested  was  $6,354,783,000. 

The  reduction  amounts  to  nearly  14 
percent  and  this  action  is  unprece- 
dented. For  a  number  of  years  the 
amounts  requested  for  agriculture  have 
been  approved  with  only  minor  reduc- 
tions and  this  was  expected  by  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  This  is  not  the  situ- 
ation today. 

I  know  full  well  that  $5,477,092,500  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money  and  the 
amounts  expended  during  the  past  15 
years  for  agriculture  have  been  large 
amounts. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  in  a  race  with 
the  Soviet  tfnion  in  outer  space  and  in 
certain  other  fields,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  agriculture.  Our  country  today 
is  the  strongest,  most  productive,  and 
wealthiest  nation  on  earth,  and  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  we  have  unques- 
tioned superiority. 

The  amounts  expended  for  agriculture 
during  the  past  15  years  of  course,  have 
been  important  to  our  farmer  and  at 
the  same  time  have  produced  many  ben- 
efits to  the  consumer. 

A  centuiT  ago  President  Lincoln  de- 
scribed the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
"precisely  the  people's  Department." 
This  is  true  today,  and  no  other  depart- 
ment of  our  Federal  Government  has  an 
equal  number  of  consumer  protection 
activities. 

Some  people  think  of  the  present-day 
farm  problem  In  tei-ms  of  subsidy,  sur- 
plus, and  control.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  agriculture  is  at  the  crossroads, 
and  that  we  are  facing  a  choice  between 
a  sound  program  for  managed  abundance 
or  eventual  abandonment  of  all  farm 
programs. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  clear 
our  vision  and  to  get  matters  in  proper 
perspective.  We  must  not  forget  that 
American  agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  vitally  important 
to  every  American  every  day. 

As  the  direct  result  of  the  many  con- 
sumer services  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  can  buy  food  with  con- 
fidence, knowing  that  it  is  among  the 
safest,  cleanest,  and  most  wholesome  food 
in  the  world. 


Research  provided  by  the  Deoartment 
of  Agriculture  protects  crops  and  live- 
stock from  pests  and  diseases  th^t  could 
impair  food.  Food  safety  and]  whole- 
someness  begins  with  our  farmer.  As 
the  direct  result  of  research,  and  mar- 
keting research  in  particular,  focfd  safety 
continues  from  the  farm  throufh  mar- 
keting right  to  the  corner  grocery  and 
the  sujjermarket. 

The  meat  and  poultry  inspectlion  sys- 
tems of  the  Department  are  the  Qnvy  and 
models  of  nearly  every  counti"3-  in  the 
world.  Last  year  our  inspcctots  certi- 
fied as  wholesome  more  than  5|t>  billion 
pounds  of  poultry  and  25  billioii  pounds 
of  red  meat.  These  same  inspccliors  con- 
demn and  destroy  nearly  a  million 
pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  every 
working  day  because  of  disease,  Qoutami- 
nation,  and  spoilage. 

Food  graded  by  the  DepartmeJTit  or  ac- 
cording to  standards  developed  by  iU  d- 
ables  us  to  know  the  quality  of  ^he  food 
we  buy.  Meat,  poultry,  fresh  frUiUs.  vet:- 
etables,  eggs,  butter,  and  milk  larc  only 
a  few  of  the  foods  graded. 

Just  what  happens  to  the  hoti-scwifc's 
food  dollar?  Today  the  typical  market 
carries  5,000  items  from  which  t<)  choose. 
Twenty  years  ago  only  about  l.flOO  items 
were  carried.  The  4.000  new  Ones  are 
largely  specialty  goods  of  one  sort  or 
another,  or  out-of -season  items  Kvhich  at 
one  time  you  could  not  purchase. 

MUlions  of  dollars  in  food  Costs  are 
saved  due  to  improved  shipping;  storintr. 
and  processing  methods  developed  by  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

If  our  farmer  were  using  the  same 
methods  used  in  1940  his  production  of 
food,  fiber,  and  tobacco  would  cost  $15 
billion  more  a  year. 

We  are  healthier  because  of  the  work 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
is  brought  about  not  only  from  our  food 
inspection  processes  and  our  ability  to 
produce  wholesome  food,  but  jp  due  to 
the  results  of  our  scientists  *(ho  have 
determined  the  essentials  of  gbod  diet. 
It  is  due  also  to  research  whichi  has  dis- 
covered ways  of  keeping  esseijitial  nu- 
trients and  vitamms  in  food  Irom  the 
farm  to  the  retail  store.  In  sp^akins  of 
health  we  must  keep  in  mind  thflt  brucel- 
losis is  a  disease  that  attacks  bi^th  cattle 
and  people. 

A  wash-and-wear  cotton  shilt  and  a 
wool  suit  which  is  today  more  resistant 
to  wrinkle,  are  the  results  of  research  in 
the  Department. 

Water  is  one  of  our  greatest  jjesources. 
The  city  with  no  water  problem  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  nile.  Our 
program  in  the  Department  to  conserve 
and  improve  our  soil,  water,  a;rats,  forest. 
and  wildlife  resources,  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  urban  dwellers. 

From  our  abundance  we  an^  sharincj 
with  our  children  and  our  needj.  Funds 
are  provided  in  this  bill  for  our  .school 
lunch,  milk,  food  stamp,  and  direct  dis- 
tribution of  foods  to  the  needy  programs. 
The  school  lunch  program  noti-  reaches 
14  million  children  in  64,000  scShools.  In 
1961  some  7  million  needy  pefsons  re- 
ceived food  through  the  direct  food  dis- 
tribution program  of  the  Det?artment. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  jjeople  arc 
receiving  supplementary  food  purchas- 


ing power  through  the  pilot  food  stamp 
program. 

In  considering  the  amount  carried  in 
this  bill  we  must  remember  that  the 
consimier  benefits  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
We  must  remember  that  the  net  in- 
come of  the  American  farmer  was  $12.7 
billion  in  1961,  and  in  1950  it  was  $13.2 
billion.  Today  we  have  3,704,000  farms 
and  in  1954  we  had  4,782.000.  In  1961 
farm  operators  spent  $26,900  million  for 
ittms  associated  with  faim  production. 
most  of  which  came  from  nonf arm  econ- 
omy. The  farmer  today  receives  only  40 
percent  of  the  consiuners  dollar  for  food 
purchased.  In  1948  the  total  received 
was  51  percent. 

Critics  of  agriculture  are  not  aware  of 
the  true  facts  concerning  the  cost  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  just  how 
much  of  this  total  cost  applies  directly 
to  the  American  farmer. 

The  bill  contains  money  both  for  agri- 
culture ai^d  services  for  consumers.  It 
will  be  expended  by  the  people's  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  our  farmer  is 
prospering,  tractors,  automobiles,  milk- 
ing machines,  combines,  trucks,  and  me- 
chanical devices  of  every  description  are 
moving  from  the  factory  to  the  fai'm. 
Modern  farm  problems  aie  tremendously 
complex,  and  there  is  no  easy  answer. 

Our  committee  recommends  this  bill 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chanman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mmnesota  I  Mr.  Andersen  ] ,  one  of  the 
outstanding  members  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  the  fine  worjc  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher  1  has  done  during  the  time  he 
has  been  on  this  particular  subcommit- 
tee in  behalf  of  the  humanitarian  use 
of  our  surplus  food  for  groups  such  as 
those  participating  in  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  people  abroad  who  have 
been  hit  by  famine. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [  Mr.  Natcher  !  for  his 
humanitarian  approach  to  all  of  these 
problems. 

Mr.  NATCHER  I  thank  my  good 
fiiend. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  one  of  the  able 
members  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pres- 
entation of  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  for  1963  provides  occasion  for  me  to 
again  pay  public  tribute  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee— Chairman  WHrnrxN  and 
Representatives  Natcher,  Santangelo. 
Andersen,  Horan,  and  Michel.  As  a 
relatively  new  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  one  without  a  strong  back- 
ground in  agriculture,  I  have  been  in  a 
position  to  profit  from  the  diligent  and 
careful  attention  to  detail  which  has 
found  its  result  in  this  bill. 


The  bill  appropriates  $5,477,092,500.  a 
reduction  of  $877,690,500  from  total 
budget  requests  amounting  originally  to 
$6,354,783,000.  The  reductions  recom- 
mended, however,  are  not  just  the  result 
of  thoughtless  slashing  without  due  at- 
tention to  the  consequences.  It  can 
truthfully  be  .said  for  the  record  that 
every  item  requested  was  weighed  on  its 
merits,  very  carefully  measured  against 
the  public  need  as  indicated  by  the  best 
available  information  at  the  time.  The 
final  version  of  the  bill,  as  offered  today, 
represents  a  true  compromise  of  many 
conflicting  viewpoints. 

Of  all  of  the  bills  considered  by  this 
House  during  a  session,  this  is  one  of  the 
few  which  directly  affects  every  Ameri- 
can hou.sehold  because  of  its  relationship 
to  food  commodity  quantities,  quality, 
and  price.  This  factor  suggests  the 
.■=tronK  nccossity  for  us  to  pass  a  bill, 
theiffore,  in  which  the  sum  total  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  indi- 
vi'iu.il  parts. 

The  general  pattern  of  the  bill,  devel- 
oped after  extremely  careful  study  of  the 
many  individual  proposals,  merits  our 
support,  and  I  strongly  recommend  its 
passacie  as  an  endorsement  of  a  work- 
manlike approach  to  problems  facing  us 
today  in  apriculture. 

As  would  be  the  case  with  any  measure 
covenn.t:  such  a  broad  range  of  activity, 
tliere  are  elements  in  the  bill  which  will 
arouse  questions  in  the  minds  of  some 
Members.  I,  myself,  take  exception  to 
ihe  provisions  of  that  section  which  deals 
With  the  proix)sed  1963  program  for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  In 
that  connection  I  will  support  the  pro- 
po.-^od  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
qrntlcman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Michel  I. 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. From  previous  discussion  in 
tii:s  Chamber,  most  of  you  are  aware 
!hat  the  REA  is  requesting  funds  and  au- 
tlioiity  of  such  a  nature  as  to  represent 
a  t;cneral  change  in  emphasis  from  its 
jirevious  program,  away  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  powetand  toward  more  gen- 
eration and  transmission. 

In  1962.  REA  received  $245  million  and 
spent  $155  million  of  that  sum  on  gen- 
eration and  transmission.  The  present 
bill  appropriates  for  REA.  $300  million 
and  .sets  $100  million  In  reserve  for  use 
by  REA  if  substantiation  can  be  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budqct.  For  all  practical  purposes.  REA 
is  to  receive  $400  million  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Recent  activity  and  present  indica- 
tions of  programing  can  lead  to  only 
one  conclusion:  REA  will  spend  most  of 
that  $400  million  on  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  and  thereby  play 
a  stronger  role  in  areas  where  this  Gov- 
ernment agency  will  come  into  direct 
competition  with  commercial  power  pro- 
ducers. The  decliiiing  emphasis  on  dis- 
t  ribution  underlines  this  certainty.  Such 
being  the  case,  I  beheve  we  should  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  the  pro- 
iJosed  amendment  whereby  REA  would 
be  limited  to  the  use  of  a  maximum  of 
$150  million  during  1963  for  generation 
and  transmission  loans. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  City,  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  uttered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  which  very  few  peo- 
ple in  the  country  possess.  The  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  has  made 
shows  the  benefits  to  the  farmers  as 
well  as  to  consumers,  and  should  be  re- 
peated time  and  again.  This  tremen- 
dous budget  which  we  have  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  affects  not  only  the 
farmer  by  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
produce,  but  also  takes  care  of  the  con- 
sumers through  the  production  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  food  and  also  a  cheaper 
price  for  such  food  in  the  long  i-un. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  !Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Natcher]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Santangelo].  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  the  people  of 
the  country  know  how  much  the  con- 
sumer receives  under  this  agricultural 
appropriation.  There  are  many  items 
listed  in  this  bill  which  could  be  identi- 
fied as  a  benefit  to  the  city  dweller.  I 
want  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  has  recommended 
the  full  amount  which  was  authorized 
for  school  milk  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture a  year  ago.  which  was  signed 
into  law  August  8.  1961. 

Up  until  this  time  this  money  has  been 
coming  out  of  CCC  funds,  and  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  that  this  should 
be  in  a  separate  appropriation  where  it 
could  be  identified.  The  gentleman's 
committee  has  given  the  full  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Bailey). 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  excellent  statement.  As 
chairman  of  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education  I  am  very  much  concerned 
with  the  school  lunch  program.  Also. 
being  an  ardent  conservationist,  I  am 
concerned  with  what  the  committee  has 
done  on  soil  conservation.  I  believe  the 
budget  estimate  this  year  provided  for 
approximately  a  $100  million  reduction 
in  the  soil  conservation  program.  Can 
the  gentleman  inform  me  about  that? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  committee  re- 
stored that  amount.  It  is  in  the  agricul- 
tural   conservation    program    for    next 


year.  May  I  say  with  regard  to  the 
school  lunch  program,  that  we  went 
along  with  the  budget  estimate  with  one 
exception,  where  they  asked  $10  million 
in  cash  to  be  distributed  outside  of  the 
formula.  The  committee  felt  that  that 
would  in  effect  repeal  the  law,  so  we  went 
along  with  this  $10  million  in  commodi- 
ties, which  was  as  far  as  the  committee 
felt  we  had  authority  to  go. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  request  for  the 
additional  $10  million  was  made  think- 
ing that  we  would  create  a  new  hot 
lunch  school  program,  which  is  a  differ- 
ent approach  from  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  tho.se  funds.  Since  it  had  not 
cleared  the  Congress.  I  presume  the  com- 
mittee had  no  choice  than  to  proceed  the 
way  they  did. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  was  our  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kansas  IMr.  Breed- 
ing I ,  one  of  the  outstanding  Membei-s  of 
the  Hou.?e,  and  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher  1  on  his  excellent  state- 
ment here  today.  Having  watched  him 
over  the  years,  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  American  agriculture 
and  American  rural  Ufe.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  help  to 
American  agriculture  and  American 
rural  life. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  m.inutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana   IMr.  Harvey  1. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  first  of  all  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  yielded  me  this  brief 
time.  I  also  want  to  compliment  the 
entire  subcommittee.  I  know  that  their 
efforts  have  been  long,  laborious,  and 
painstaking,  and  require  a  good  deal  of 
background,  understanding,  and  pa- 
tience. I  believe  they  have  come  up  with 
a  good  bill  for  our  consideration. 

I  am  going  to  devote  just  a  little  bit 
of  time  to  one  phase  of  agriculture  that 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine 
has  received  very  little  attention  in  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We  all 
know  that  this  is  the  100th  anniversary 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  land-grant  colleges.  Through  their 
work  in  research  and  experimentation 
and  through  their  work  in  the  field  of 
extension,  including  the  4-H  Club  work. 
they  have  brought  great  benefits  not  only 
to  the  agricultural  people  themselves  but 
all  of  our  people.  Today  we  are  the 
best  and.  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  food  of 
the  average  man's  salary,  we  are  the 
cheapest  fed  people  in  the  world.  Not 
only  that  but  we  have  produced  consid- 
erable surplus;  and  this,  of  course,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  dealing  with  in  a  fairly  com- 
mendable fashion. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  >ield  if 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  HORAN.  I  should  like  to  go  back 
to  the  centennial  matter.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  investigate,  I  think  he  will 
find  that  in  the  period  of  3  weeks  in  1862 
we  created  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  a  Commissioner,  we  passed  the 
Homestead  Act.  and  we  also  established 
the  land-grant  colleges.  I  submit  in 
tei-ms  of  our  comfort  today  and  our 
abundance  of  food  that  that  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  auspicious  3  weeks  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  That  all  occurred 
during  the  period  of  a  very,  very  bloody 
Civil  War  in  the  history  of  this  society 
of  ours. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  want  to  touch  very  briefly  on  one 
phase  of  agriculture  that,  as  I  said,  has 
received  little  attention,  and  that  has  to 
do  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
A  few  years  ago  some  of  us,  at  least, 
realized  we  might  have  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  suiiiluses.  or  abundance, 
whichever  you  call  it,  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  realized  that  we  were  not 
really  trying  to  sell  our  products  abroad, 
that  we  had  here  a  great  many  fine  prod- 
ucts that  the  rest  of  the  world  could  have 
and  would  buy  if  we  would  really  get  out 
and  try  to  sell  them.  We  also  belatedly 
i-ealized  that  surplus  food  could  become  a 
most  effective  weapon  in  the  cold  war. 
So  we  set  up  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Attaches  as  a  division  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  enjoined  them  to 
prosecute  vigorously  the  sale  of  these 
commodities  abroad. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
our  discussion  that  about  $1,200  million 
of  surplus  products  are  sold  for  foreign 
currencies,  but  what  was  not  brought  out 
was  that  nearly  three  times  that  much 
today  is  being  sold  for  dollars  abroad. 
That  would  not  have  come  about  had  not 
this  very  fine  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice been  brought  into  being,  and  had 
they  not  been  given  every  encourage- 
ment. They  have  developed  mai'kets 
through  and  with  the  various  trade  asso- 
ciations, such  as  wheat  and  soybeans, 
just  to  mention  two  of  the  outstanding 
commodity  organizations  that  have  uti- 
lized our  f  oi-eign  services.  We  have  great 
progress  in  selling  commodities  abroad. 
We  can  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  this 
was  initiated  some  time  ago.  because  the 
Common  Market,  which  is  the  subject  of 
conversation  today  all  over  the  world, 
would  have  had  a  much  greater  and  less 
favorable  impact  upon  our  agricultural 
economy,  I  can  assure  you,  had  not  our 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  been  in  be- 
ing and  on  the  job.  providing  for  a  better 
market  in  the  rather  troublesome  days 
that  lie  ahead.  I  particularly  want  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  these  ofBcers.  these 
dedicated  people,  who  have  made  this 
great  service  to  agriculture  possible. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  senior  members  and  all  tkd  agricul- 
tural experts  who  have  given  an  urban 
dweller  like  me  an  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems on  the  farm  and  the  problems  of 
agriculture  generally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  bill  because  I  think  these  are 
appropriations  for  the  development  of 


the  resources  of  our  country.  Tfte  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  today  are  ni^t  prob- 
lems of  scarcity,  but  problems  0^  abun- 
dance. Our  Bible  teaches  us  thfet  there 
will  be  7  years  of  plenty  before  an  era 
of  scarcity,  but  we  have  been  blessed 
with  even  more  than  7  years  o|  plenty 
and  yet  with  this  great  abundante  there 
has  come  a  waste  and  a  corruption  that 
is  causing  the  American  people  pieat 
concern.  We  see  that  when  tliflrc  is  so 
much  money  and  so  many  subsiiiies  and 
supEKjrts  that  there  is  always  a  so-called 
wise  individual — a  man  who  trios  to  cut 
corners  and  get  benefits  which  thp  Amer- 
ican people  through  their  CongrCvSs  do 
not  intend  for  him  to  get.  So  we  find 
the  Billie  Sol  Estes  type  of  individual — 
people  buying  allotments  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  generosity  of  thf  Arner- 
ican  ijeople. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  have  cut  the  bucjcet  re- 
quest by  $877,690,500.  I  knotf  of  r.o 
other  appropriation  bill  where  t^o  great 
a  cut  has  been  made,  keeping  in  mind 
that  we  must  tiy  to  balance  oaf  budget 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  dleny  the 
farmers  of  America  the  supportt  which 
they,  as  Americans  and  producers,  are 
entitled  to  receive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  $lad  for 
the  opportunity  to  stand  in  this  l^ell  year 
after  year  for  the  last  5  years  lio  .speak 
in  support  of  an  agricultural  bill.  I  do 
so,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  belitve  that 
ours  is  a  country  where  fanaprs  and 
urban  dwellers  really  live  side  iby  side, 
working  together  and  with  mutual  re- 
spect one  for  the  other.  What  oUr  farm- 
ers produce,  our  people  in  the  allies  eat. 
What  we  in  the  cities  manuf  aciuj-e  either 
in  textiles  or  machinery  or  any  of  the 
hundred  and  one  appliances  tjhat  the 
American  worker  produces,  the  farmer 
by  reason  of  his  prosperity  Is  ablft  to  pur- 
chase. Thus,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  on  the  farms  keeps  the  wheels 
of  industiT  in  the  cities  tuiTiing.  Our 
interests  dovetail  and  we  must  v.ork  to- 
gether and  while  sometimes  we  see  the 
selfishness  of  the  big  farmer  «tho  docs 
not  want  to  try  to  eliminate  thefec  prob- 
lems of  control  and  surpluses.  %  recog- 
nize in  the  main  that  the  farmers 
constitute  one  of  the  strong  bultiarks  of 
this  country  and  without  them,  the 
United  States  could  not  succeep.  So  I 
supiJort  this  measure  because  I  think  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  our  countryL  But.  I 
do  not  want  to  spend  one  extra  dime — I 
do  not  want  to  spend  1  cent  for  (waste. 

During  the  committee  hearing^,  we  rec- 
ommended that  w^e  should  havei  at  least 
25  additional  auditors  who  wo\Hd  inves- 
tigate into  the  mechanics  of  thb  opera- 
tion of  the  farm  program  and  of  the 
agricultural  program  so  that  We  could 
have  sort  of  a  watchdog  checlt  on  the 
exE>enditui-es  of  the  funds.  We  lassigned 
these  auditoi-s  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture who  is  charged  with  thQ  admin- 
istration of  this  tremendous,  sprawling 
activity  in  agriculture.  The  Secjetai-y  of 
Agriculture  must  have  these  people  who 
ai-e  trained  to  do  this  kind  of  ifork  and 
who  will  go  into  these  matters  before  the 
fact  and  not  after  the  fact  of  some  mal- 
feasance or  wrongdoing.  So  wB  are  ap- 
propriating $250,000  for  25  auqitors.     I 


would. recommend,  too,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  that  has  juris- 
dict.'on  over  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration that  we  should  have  a  complete 
investigation  of  this  mammoth  corpora- 
tion which  has  the  authority  and  which 
could  possibly  borrow  to  the  extent  of 
$14 '2  billion.  This  agency  has  come  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  year  after  year  and 
has  received  funds  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  its 
expenditures. 

During  the  hearings,  wc  were  shocked 
to  find  out  that  the  actual  cost  of  com- 
modities in  our  bins  and  commercial 
warehouses  is  not  $14  billion  which  the 
CCC  is  authorized  to  borrow,  but  is  only 
about  S7.183  million,  consisting  of  actual 
acquisition  costs  and  loans  to  farmers 
who  do  not  pick  up  their  commodities 
and  convert  their  loan  into  a  purchase. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  fine  .statement.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  go  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  out  into  the  country  to 
see  some  of  the  work  that  was  being  done 
in  the  handling  of  these  commodities.  It 
is  a  great  thing  for  the  country  when  a 
Member  from  New  York  City  will  take 
the  interest  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  taken  in  agriculture.  The  gen- 
tleman has  brought  about  a  fine  feeling 
between  farm  people  and  city  people 
throughout  the  country  because  of  the 
efforts  he  has  put  forth.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  statesmanship  I  have 
ob.served  during  the  time  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  commend  again 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  for  his  gracious 
and  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   SANTANGELO.     I   yield. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  bor- 
rowing authority  to  finance  their  opera- 
tions? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  borrow  up  to  $14  billion  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  program  it  has 
embarked  upon  of  reimbursing  on  the 
foreign  sales  program  and  subsidies  in 
the  loan  program.  It  has  this  authority 
to  borrow  up  to  $14  billion. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  In  recent 
years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
back-door  financing  and  the  borrowing 
program  under  the  Housing  Act.  and 
other  programs.  This  seems  to  smack  of 
back-door  financing,  but  I  cannot  recall 
of  having  heard  any  complaints  about  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  statement  about 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion is  correct.  It  has  that  much  bor- 
rowing authority.     What  it  can  borrow 


is  limited  to  what  is  left  beyond  that 
which  it  has  either  invested  in  com- 
modities to  which  it  has  title,  or  com- 
modities on  which  it  has  loans.  So,  the 
remaining  borrowing  power  th-at  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  is  the  dif- 
ference between  what  it  has  outstanding 
and  $14 'z  billion. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.     I  yield 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
that  an  amount  had  been  allowed  in  this 
bill  to  investigate  the  activities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but  I 
wonder  how  many  investisators  would  be 
needed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  FBI 
has  a.ssigned  over  500  different  agents  to 
investigate  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case. 
How  many  would  be  needed  for  a  com- 
plete investigation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  a  special  matter.  What  we 
have  done  is  to  provide  auditors  to  check 
on  the  general  activities  of  the  Depait- 
ment.  It  was  on  Uiat  basis  that  the  25 
accountants  and  investigators  were 
authorized. 

Al.so.  if  tlic  gentleman  will  permit  a 
further  encroachment  on  his  time.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  anjonc  who 
has  contributed  more  to  the  welfare  of 
the  American  consumer  and  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  SantanceloI.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  worked  harder 
or  shown  a  greater  abilit*-  to  understand 
agriculture  and  its  operations  and  the 
necessity  to  maintain  a  supply  of  whole- 
some food  and  a  great  market  for  Amer- 
ican industrj'  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Not  only  has  he  brought  to 
the  subcommittee  and  to  the  whole  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  a  knowledge 
of  the  consumer  problems,  but  he  has 
al.so  contributed  greatly  to  worthwhile 
efforts  to  maintain  meat  inspection  and 
other  programs  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health. 

I  want  to  say.  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, that  I  never  worked  with 
anybody  who  devoted  himself  more  in- 
telligently and  assiduously  to  the  prob- 
lems at  hand  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  di- 
rect my  remarks  to  Members  from  the 
city  and  those  who  live  in  urban  areas. 

Wc  are  prone  to  consider  this  bill  as 
something  applying  only  to  the  farmers. 
There  are  so  many  facets  to  the  bill 
which  help  the  city  and  the  consumer, 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion one  phase  which  is  xTry  important 
to  the  youth  of  our  country. 

Our  President.  John  Kennedy,  has 
come  forward  with  a  program  involving 
the  fitness  of  youth.  Statistics  show- 
that  many  of  our  boys  who  tried  to  go 
into  service  wei-e  rejected  by  reason  of 
being  unfit.  The  school  lunch  program 
which  goes  not  only  to  the  cities  but  to 
the  nrral  areas  is  one  of  the  greatest 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  posterity 
of  our  country  and  for  the  children  of 
our  country.  Over  64,000  schools  par- 
ticipate today.  We  have  14  million  chil- 
dren throughout  the  United  States  who 
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paitake  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
We  are  donating  in  cash  $125  million 
this  year.  In  addition,  we  are  appro- 
priating $45  million  of  section  32  funds, 
which  are  the  funds  we  derive  from 
customs  receipts.  We  have  donated 
commodities  which  exceed  $168  million. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  several 
milk  programs  amounting  to  $100  mil- 
lion. It  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
declining  consumption  of  milk  through- 
out the  United  States,  which,  iu  my 
opinion,  is  not  brought  about  by  reason 
of  the  scare  involving  strontium  90  or 
to  the  fear  of  cholesterol  in  the  milk,  but 
because  of  some  of  the  high  prices  that 
are  charged.  Consequently,  we  are  giv- 
ing the  dairy  farmer  an  opportunity  to 
sell  his  milk  when  we  provide  this  special 
milk  program  to  the  children  of  our 
schools.  We  are  thereby  supporting  the 
daa-y  farmer,  we  are  supporting  the 
economy,  and  we  are  supporting  most  of 
all  the  health  of  the  children  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  the  fine  attitude  he  has 
shown  in  our  subcommittee  in  being  fair, 
as  he  has  always  been,  in  connection  with 
problems  relating  to  all  parts  of  agri- 
culture. The  gentleman  has  been  very 
fair,  he  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
us,  and  I  feel  from  the  consumer's  view- 
point and  from  the  general  overall  view- 
point, he  has  been  a  wonderful  help  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

For  those  who  eat  chops,  meat,  and 
hamburgers,  may  I  say  that  approxi- 
mately S25  million  is  provided  for  food 
and  meat  inspection.  Thirteen  and  a 
half  million  dollars  is  provided  for  poul- 
tiT  inspection.  We  safeguard  for  you 
IJcople  who  work  in  the  cities  through  re- 
search of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  examination  of  water 
supplj'.  food  supplies,  and  approving  the 
quality  of  food,  which  is  something  we 
.should  be  grateful  for  because  we  are 
being  protected. 

I  ask  the  people  from  the.  cities  when 
they  vote  for  this  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $5 '2  billion,  which  we  have  cut 
down  here  by  $877  million,  wc  are  doing 
this  not  for  the  farmer,  not  for  the  urban 
dweller,  but  we  are  doing  this  for  all 
Americans  who  deserve  our  whole- 
hearted concern  and  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSE3f  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Ny- 
caard]. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  from  a  State  in  which  the  economy 
of  the  State  is  agriculture  by  about  85 
percent.  We  are  dealing  today  with  a 
bill  that  involves  about  $5*2  billion.  In 
this  session  of  Congress  we  are  going  to 
be  dealing  with  about  $96  billion  plus  in 
appropriations.  We  have  just  heard  it 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  that 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  Is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. 


Therefore,  some  may  think  that  when 
you  are  speaking  of  $5.5  billion  In  an 
agricultural  program,  it  is  out  of  line. 
But,  it  is  not,  as  it  represents  far  less 
a  percentage  of  the  people  involved  In 
agriculture  as  compared  to  the  people 
employed  otherwise  in  this  country. 

Then  again,  when  we  look  at  this  mat- 
ter of  $5.5  bilhon,  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  that  there  are  a  tremendous  number 
of  items  involved  in  this  appropriation 
bill  that  do  not  relate  entirdy  to  agri- 
culture. We  also  find  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation  involved  in  this 
$5.5  billion  is  in  the  form  of  loans.  We 
have  the  faim  operation  loans,  we  have 
the  farm  disaster  loans,  we  have  the  REA 
loans;  we  have  all  of  those  that  are  re- 
paid to  the  General  Treasury  alter  the 
service  of  that  money  has  been  used  by 
the  various  functions  for  which  they 
w  ere  designed. 

We  have  Public  Law  480,  which,  of 
course,  in  a  sense,  does  serve  agriculture, 
but  it  also  serves  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  It  serves  in  the  disposal  of 
products  to  other  nations,  and  it  serves 
in  helping  the  general  welfare  of  this 
country  as  well  as  of  the  world.  We  also 
have  the  question  of  soil  conservation 
and  the  watershed  program.  There 
agam  some  people  will  consider  that  that 
is  something  of  a  direct  subsidy  to  the 
farmer.  But,  as  was  so  ably  stated  some 
time  ago  on  the  floor,  we  are  here  con- 
serving the  resources  of  this  country. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  working 
directly  and  entirely  in  that  field.  Your 
watershed  pix>gram  likewise  is  working  in 
that  direction.  Therefore,  the  money 
that  is  involved  in  these  two  programs 
is  not  a  subsidy  to  the  individual  farmei' 
that  is  tilling  the  particular  gi-ound  on 
which  this  project  is  being  produced;  it 
is  to  conserve  the  resources  of  this  Na- 
tions for  the  further  use  of  the  people  of 
this  country  so  tlfat  we  may  be  able  to 
assist  conservation  and  in  feeding  the 
hungry  populations  thix)Ughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mirmesota.  Ml". 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  IiAttaI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the 
distinguished  chaii-man  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten  ] . 

Last  year  after  the  Coagre&s  adjourned 
I  received  several  calls  from  meatpackers 
in  my  district  informing  me  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  withdraw- 
ing several  meat  mspectors  from  plants 
m  Ohio  and  that  the  Department  was 
blaming  this  subcommittee  that  now  has 
this  bill  before  the  House  for  reducing 
the  appropriations  for  meat  inspectors 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  no 
longer  keep  them  op  the  job. 

I  thereupon  called  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  drew 
his  attention  to  the  matter.  He  was 
aware  of  it,  as  this  was  apparently  being 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  was  making  attempts  to  right  the 
situation 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  whether  or 
not  the  113  additional  meat  inspectors 
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provided  for  In  this  bill  will  take  care 
of  this  need. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    About  all  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  can  say  is  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  should. 
The  amoimt  authorised  in  this  bill  for 
meat  inspection  is  $25,241,000.    Involved 
in  the  overall  situation  is  the  fact  that 
meat  plants,  slaughterhouses,  quite  fre- 
quently like  to  run  at  their  convenience. 
They  like  to  run  8  hours  a  day.  5  days 
a  week.    We  have  a  provision  to  the  ef- 
fect that  if  they  care  to  work  overtime, 
for  their  own  convenience,  that  is  billed 
back  to  the  plant,  with  proper  admin- 
istration.   It  is  the  belief  that  we  should 
have   adequate   inspectors   in   order   to 
meet  a  normal  workload  if  the  slaughter- 
ing plant  wishes  to  operate  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.     But  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  have  enough  inspectors  for 
them  to  run  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  plant.     We  have  gone  along  with 
the  requested  budget  increase.     It  is  my 
opinion,  based  upon  the  testimony  pre- 
sented   before    the    committee,    that    it 
should   take   care  of   the  situation  to 
which   the  gentleman  refers.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  way  for  the  com- 
mittee to  administer  this  program,  as 
the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  LATTA.  They  did  not  testify  or 
complain  before  the  committee  that  113 
inspectors  would  not  take  care  of  their 
needs,  did  they? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  recollection  is  that  the 
Department  witnesses  did  not.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  have  outside  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee from  time  to  time.  These  inspectors 
are  organized,  and  we  have  others  who 
are  organized.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to 
give  them  all  they  would  like  in  any  cate- 
gory. But  it  is  my  belief  that  we  have 
given  plenty  of  money  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem that  the  gentleman  describes. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Last  year  we  allowed 
the  full  budget  for  this  item.  We  recog- 
nized a  change  in  the  commercial  pat- 
tern of  America.  All  of  the  moneys  that 
we  allow  now  for  highways  has  changed 
the  whole  economic  pattern  of  America; 
the  time  was  when  meat  inspection  needs 
came  almost  exclusively  from  railroad 
centers.  Today  we  have  our  packing 
houses  located  all  over  the  landscape  and 
they  all  demand  meat  inspection,  which 
is  their  right. 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  this 
situation.  We  have  allowed  almost  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget.  But  we  have 
also  asked — if  the  gentleman  will  turn 
to  the  bottom  of  page  9  of  our  report, 
he  will  read  this : 

In  this  connection  the  Department  is  re- 
quested to  make  a  special  study  to  determine 
to  what  extent  it  can  certify  State  meat  In- 
spection services  and  license  them  to  inspect 
meat  which  moves  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  we 
have  evidence  that  while  this  is  a 
troublesome  problem  there  are  adequate 
and  able  meat  inspection  services  today 
supplied  by  the  States.    We  are  asking 


for  every  cooperation  in  order  to  meet 

When  i  first  went  on  this  Agricultural 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  the  cost  of  meat  Ihspec- 
tion  was  ix\  the  neighborhood  of,  I  be- 
heve,  $10  million.  Today  it  is  $2&  mil- 
lion, and  it  is  rising.  So  we  feel  tfcat  we 
can  use  the  abilities  of  everyone  ^o  can 
make  a  contribution  to  this  netpssaiy 
senice.  I  might  say,  for  one.  the  State 
of  California  has  an  excellent  meat  in- 
spection service  which  we  hope  ^^ill  be 
more  adequately  used  in  the  futuie.  The 
same  is  true  of  several  other  Staltes.  I 
might  say  further  that  I  have  attended 
conferences  looking  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  this  goal. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentlepian. 
I  notice  on  page  7  of  the  repoit  also 
that  only  1,114  additional  employees  are 
requested  for  the  Department  oj  Agri- 
culture. In  checking  back  to  January  1, 
1961,  when  this  administration  caltiie  into 
power,  I  notice  the  Department  had  in 
excess  of  87,000  employees.  I  just 
wonder  if  anyone  could  tell  us  how  many 
employees  they  now  have  in  the  Depart- 
ment? i 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairmah.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  glad  tjo  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  latest  dat|i(  I  have 
indicates  that  on  July  1  of  this  yfar  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  110.511 
employees.  I  think  it  would  be  of  inter- 
est in  this  centennial  year  to  kncjw  that 
when  the  Department  began  operation 
it  had  a  staff  of  10  people.  Thaf  is  an 
11,000-fold  increase,  I  believe,  if  my 
arithmetic  is  correct,  11.000  times  more 
employees  today  than  there  w^re  100 
years  ago.  At  that  rate  of  increase  we 
will  have  something  like  121  million  peo- 
ple on  the  Department  payroll  w|hen  we 
observe  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Department. 

I  want  to  add  that  since  Janjuary  1, 
1961,  the  payroll  of  the  Department  ha.s 
increased  22,641  which,  of  course, lis  quite 
a  sizable  increase. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  would  like  to  say  that  I  cannot 
quite  understand  how  this  administra- 
tion can  increase  the  size  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  22,641  employees  in  a.$pan  of 
17  or  18  months.  In  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year  they  call  for 
an  increase  of  only  1,114  emt)loyees. 
Additional  employees  over  and  above 
those  specifically  authorized  are  getting 
on  the  payroll  and  I  would  like  io  know 
how. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H  might 
say,  as  our  chairman  pointed  oUt,  that 
we  yielded  to  these  requests  wit]|i  reluc- 
tance. We  are  convinced  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  made  these  services 
necessary,  so  we  did  allow  an  Ihcrease. 
In  the  unabridged  budget  which  I  hold 
in  my  hands,  the  forepart  thereof,  there 
are  some  interesting  tables  and!  I  shall 
quote  the  personnel  for  the  Depjirtment 
of  Agriculture  as  found  on  page  41  of 
this   volume.     Department  of  Agricul- 


ture. 1961  actual.  102,557;  1962  estimated 
110.934;  1963  estimated  116,388. 

However,  I  should  inform  the  gentle- 
man that  these  figures  are  all  inclusive. 
They  include  those  temporarily  em- 
ployed for  fighting  forest  fires.  They 
Include  many  who  are  in  this  category 
of  people  who  are  not  under  civil  serv- 
ice and  are  employed  temporarily  for 
various  projects  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
interrupt  for  just  a  moment  to  inquire 
further,  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us 
without  too  much  trouble  how  many  ad- 
ditional employees  were  authorized  last 
year  for  this  Department? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  do  not  have  those 
figures. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Can  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  HORAN.  Those  figures  are  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  think  we 
specified  the  personnel  figures  for  last 
year.  We  tried  to  limit  the  funds.  This 
year,  we  tried  to  limit  both  to  those 
needs  which  are  most  essential.  For 
example,  the  law  provides  for  taking 
care  of  soil  conservation  districts.  We 
felt  we  had  to  provide  the  personnel. 
When  you  create  new  districts  you  have 
the  obligation  to  provide  personnel  for 
Ihem. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine   [Mr.  McIntireI. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate a  few  minutes*  time  during  this 
discussion  on  this  bill.  Each  year  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee handling  agriculture  appro- 
priations, and  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
courtesy  which  has  been  extended  to 
me.  I  am  sure  we  all  are  interested  in 
various  aspects  of  this  appropriation  bill. 
I  am  interested  in  a  number  of  areas. 
but  time  does  not  permit  going  into  each 
one  of  them.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  appropria- 
tions in  relation  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Service.  In  this  regard  the  amount  re- 
quested was  $2,724,000,  and  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  is  an  amount  which 
is  $260,000  below  that  figure.  In  regard 
to  payments  to  the  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,  I  did  certainly  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  the  request  here,  although 
there  is  an  increase  of  $1  million,  is  sub- 
stantially .short  of  that  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities.  I  point 
out  that  the  salary  level  of  the  folks 
employed  in  the  Extension  Service  is 
somewhat  lower  than  that  of  those  em- 
ployed in  comparable  classifications  of 
work. 

The  national  average  salary  level  is 
about  $6,393  per  year.  I  think  it  is  of 
interest  also  that  the  Record  show  that 
the  Federal  share  of  these  expenses  has 
declined  from  alwut  58  percent  about 
30  years  ago  to  the  present  participation 
on  the  Federal  level  at  39  percent.  This 
is  a  situation  I  know  the  committee  has 
given  real  study  to,  but  I  do  think  that 
we  should  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
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these  salary  levels  arc  certainly  not  com- 
petitive with  other  levels.  This  Is 
woi-thy  of  further  study  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.     1  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MimiesoU.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  the  re- 
marks he  is  making.  In  the  first  place, 
we  on  the  subcommittee  had  first  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  we  would 
permit  any  increase  in  the  budget  to  any 
extent.  We  came  to  tpe  decision  re- 
luctantly that  on  several  of  the  items 
here  lik<?  extension,  soil  conservation  op- 
eration, and  such,  for  the  good  of  agri- 
culture we  should  hold  this  bill  down  as 
far  as  we  reasonably  could  without  in- 
jurj-.  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  that  we  do  need  further  emphasis 
on  creating  a  kind  of  salary  level  for 
our  extension  workers  that  is  comparable 
with  that  in  industry.  The  gentleman 
might  recall  that  back  in  1946  this  sub- 
committee did  break  the  salary  ceiling 
on  exteision  workers.  I  should  like  to 
.see  that  continued  as  soon  as  we  possibly 
can  do  so  through  incentive  to  the  States 
in  helping  them  to  raise  the  salary  level 
for  extension  workers. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's; comments.  I  do  want  to  say 
that  I  am  sure  the  committee  gave  this 
their  very  careful  consideration.  The 
million-dollar  increase  is  of  course  a  step 
toward  ihis  objective. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
to  mention.  I  would  appreciate  directing 
this  to  the  committee  chaiiman,  if  I  may. 
When  I  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  in  the  subsequent  memorandum 
which  was  made  available  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee,  I  pointed  to 
some  work  we  were  doing  in  Maine  in 
connection  with  specific  pathogenic -free 
areas,  a  program  of  control  of  poultiy 
disea.scs  We  have  a  very  good  program 
which  is  at  an  experimental  stage  at 
this  time,  but  which  we  feel  offers  some 
real  possibilities  in  establishing  disease- 
free  poultiy.  not  only  for  the  develop- 
ment of  strains  of  disease -resistant  poul- 
try but  constantly  providing  disease-free 
eggs  for  laboratory  and  phkrmaceutical 
use.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man a  Question:  Could  I  be  assured  that 
the  committee  encourages  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  j)roposals  which  I  have  made  to 
the  committee,  with  the  idea  tliat  the 
Department  then  might  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  in 
connection  with  the  facilities  we  have  in 
mind? 

Mr.  "V^^HITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  would  certainly  urge  attention 
be  given  to  a  full  study  of  the  possibili- 
ties in  this  area.  There  is  such  a  great 
economic  loss  each  year  as  a  result  of 
poultry  diseases  that,  certainly,  if  prog- 
ress can  be  made  in  this  area,  it  would 
be  veiy  much  worthwhile.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  in  the  bill  we  do  have  $1 
million  available  to  the  Administrator 
for  use  in  special  research  projects, 
which  could  be  used  for  studies  in  this 
area. 
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Mr.  McINTIRE. 
man  very  much. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  speak  for  at  least  3  brief  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Whitten  1  constructively  concerning  the 
Federal  crop  Insurance  program.  I 
think  it  is  obvious,  though  the  report 
indicates  that  this  has  been  a  success- 
ful progiam,  that  there  have  been  man>- 
pi-oblems  inherent  in  the  Fedeml  crop  in- 
surance program. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the  law  it- 
self makes  it  impossible  for  the  ad- 
ministrator of  this  program  to  act  re- 
sponsibly. Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of 
illustrations.  Because  theie  is  a  date. 
after  which  you  cannot  negate  a  first 
application  for  insurance,  and  because 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  continuing  in- 
surance policy  which  you  have  to  cancel, 
there  is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  among 
farmers  concerning  the  insurance  policy 
itself.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion but  what  the  people  who  sold  this 
generally,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
the  program,  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  law  under  which  they  were 
operating.  Fuithennoi-e,  we  have  some 
instances  like  thi.s:  A  man  buys  Federal 
crop  insurance.  He  pays  his  premium. 
Then  he  receives  an  indemnity.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  case  where  the  indemnity 
paid  was  about  $1,700.  Then  2  years 
later  the  Federal  Government  writes  to 
this  man  and  says,  "We  are  sending  back 
your  premium  payment.  This  land 
should  not  have  been  insured.  You  owe 
us  $1,700."  The  man  refuses  to  pay  the 
money  back  so  they  simply  deduct  this 
amount  from  his  Federal  Government 
agricultural  program  checks.  In  other 
words,  the  question  I  would  direct  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  this:  Is 
there  some  way  that  we  can  write  into 
this  law  which  establishes,  and  under 
which  the  Federal  crop  insurance 
operates,  some  provision  which  would 
make  the  salesmen  of  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  as  responsible  for  his 
actions,  and  which  would  make  the  pro- 
gram itself  as  responsible  for  its  action, 
as  we  have  responsibility  in  a  private 
insurance  program? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  see  no  reason  why 
that  should  not  be  done.  Many  con- 
tracts contain  a  provision  that  after  a 
certain  length  of  time  the  validity  of  the 
contract  cannot  be  contested  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  contract  cannot  in 
any  way  be  contested.  We  have  on  this 
committee  tried  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  that  we  could  to  bring  about  the 
kind  of  protection  that  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about. 

This  crop  insurance  has  made  so  much 
more  progress  than  I  ever  had  any  idea 
that  it  would.  I  was  here  when  it  failed. 
And  it  started  out  again  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  may  I  say,  with  the  greatest 
of  misgivings.  It  reached  the  point  last 
year  that  we  said  that,  when  it  covers  900 
counties  it  has  gone  beyond  being  an  ex- 
perimental program  and  it  ought  t-o  be 
made  available  to  everybody.  Now  that 
it  has  become  big  enough  to  be  ^plied 


acntts  the  board,  we  ought  to  start  aeelng 
to  it  that  it  operatoe  on  the  order  of  a 
regxilar  Insurance  company.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  what  the  genOeman  has 
mentioned  would  probably  require  tesis- 
lation.  I  do  not  know  whether  thia  mat- 
ter of  deciding  after  2  years  or  after  1 
year  that  something  was  not  insurable 
can  be  cured  by  an  agency  regulation 
meroly  saying  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
tested. But,  certainly,  if  we  are  to  fix  it 
so  that  it  cannot  be  contested  after  a 
1  ea.sonable  length  of  time,  I  am  sure  that 
that  would  require  legislation. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  think  the  agent  of  a  Gov- 
ernment body  selling  crop  insurance 
should  be  responsible  and  the  agency 
should  be  responsible  for  the  salesman 
under  this  Government  program  to  the 
same  degi-ee  that  the  salesman  is  respon- 
sible in  a  private  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  so  too.  How- 
ever, most  private  contracts  provide  that 
a  salesman  cannot  waive  the  terms  of  a 
written  agreement,  and  if  you  read  the 
w  ritten  agreement,  it  may  be  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  it  was  construed.  It 
should  be  operated  on  the  same  basis  as 
a  private  insurance  contract. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Battim]. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
theise  few  minutes  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
question. 

In  this  agriculture  appropriation  bill 
there  was  originally  included  a  requcsst 
for  funds  for  a  soil  and  water  research 
center  at  Sidney.  Mont.,  which  Is.  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  district  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  represent.  In  the 
bill  before  us  now  this  has  been  elimi- 
nated, and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  tell  me  what  prospect  there  is  that 
it  might  be  restored  in  the  very  near 
future? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  can  appreciate  his  in- 
terest in  this  project  and  its  importance 
to  his  district.  The  gentleman  realizes 
the  committee  was  faced  with  many  re- 
quests for  new  projects.  The  commit- 
tee took  into  consideration  all  the  fac- 
tors concerned.  Since  there  were  $300 
million  in  projects  requested  over  and 
above  the  budget,  the  conmiittee  took  the 
position  that  at  this  time  we  were  not  in 
position  to  enter  into  the  construction  of 
new  projects.  We  felt  that  further 
study  should  be  made  to  see  how  urgently 
the  projects  were  required.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  gentleman's  project  fell  within 
the  rule  and  could  not  be  included  in 
the  bill  by  the  committee.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  among  those 
to  be  first  considered  by  the  Congress  as 
we  follow  up  the  subject  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  was  very  much  impressed  by  your 
opening  remark  about  the  necessity  of 
protecting  our  natural  resources,  includ- 
ing soil  and  water.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  find  that  this  is  a  project 
along  those  lines  and  that  its  construc- 
tion will  substantiate  what  the  gentle- 
man says. 

I  do  hope  that  should  the  other  body 
in  its  wisdom  seek  to  add  this  item  to  the 
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bill  that  the  conferees  of  the  House  will 
give  consideration  to  its  remaining  there. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  should  think  we 
must  stand  by  the  general  rules  of  the 
committee.  But  it  is  my  judgment  that 
budgeted  it^ns  usually  have  a  little  more 
standing  than  those  not  budgeted. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sincerely  want  to  thank  the  committee 
for  aiding  me  with  the  solution  of  a 
problem  that  has  confronted  me  in  my 
congressional  district.  We  have  in  my 
district  a  great  Naval  Stores  Research 
Center  at  Olustee,  Fla.,  that  for  years 
has  been  doing  excellent  work  in  the  field 
of  naval  stores  research.  This  station 
was  instituted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1931,  at  Olustee.  which  is 
in  Colimibia  County,  Fla.,  and  which  is 
located  adjacent  to  our  Forest  Research 
Laboratory.  This  location  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  because  the  research  work  of 
both  laboratories  complement  each  oth- 
er. The  structure  used  for  housing  the 
naval  stores  research  was  originally  de- 
signed for  use  as  a  warehouse  and  was 
not  fireproof.  Notwithstanding,  research 
of  immense  economic  value  to  our  State 
and  region  has  been  conducted  there. 

In  the  fall  of  1960,  a  fire  burned  the 
experimental  laboratory  to  the  ground, 
and  much  of  the  valuable  research  rec- 
ords w£is  destroyed. 

Naval  stores  operations  have  long  been 
regarded  as  basic  to  the  economy  of  a 
large  area  of  north  Florida.  Conse- 
quently, leading  citizens  of  Columbia 
County  contacted  me  when  the  building 
was  burned  to  ask  that  I  approach  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  an  early  replacement. 
This  was  done  early  in  January  1961, 
when  I  conferred  at  length  with  officials 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  thought  that  they  could  build 
a  substantial  concrete  block  building  to 
replace  the  old  building  burned  for  an 
amount  of  $30,000.  No  appropriation 
would  be  involved,  since  agricultural  re- 
search funds  were  available  in  fiscal  1962 
for  a  project  of  this  nature.  We  thought 
that  this  building  could  be  immediately 
replaced,  and  I  was  so  notified  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

They  had  hoped  to  start  construction 
in  July  of  1961,  so  the  building  would  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  January  1.  1962. 
However,  the  lowest  bid  for  the  building 
was  $49,000.  An  effort  was  made  to  keep 
the  building  within  the  $30,000  limit,  but 
the  specifications  would  not  meet  the 
$30,000  maximimi. 

I  requested  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee to  include  an  item  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  funds  appropriated  under 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1963,  for  re- 
search, which  would  be  available  until 
expended  for  construction  of  a  building 
for  naval  stores  research  at  Olustee. 
Fla..  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire. 


It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  lan- 
guage on  page  3.  lines  1  and  2,  "ahd  one 
building  to  be  constructed  at  a  cpst  not 
to -exceed  $50,000."  will  take  care  of  my 
request.  I  have  telephoned  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  they  h«ve  as- 
sured me  that  with  this  language  in  the 
bill,  they  can  proceed  to  replace  the 
building  at  Olustee,  which  was  deeitroyed 
by  fire.  I  am  also  pleased,  Mr.  Chair- 
man that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture plans  an  expansion  program  at  our 
Olustee  Naval  Stores  Research  Station. 
Many  people  have  looked  upon  naval 
stores  as  a  dying  industry,  but  thifl  is  not 
so.  Although  it  is  a  much  smaller  in- 
dustry in  my  section  of  Florida  tihan  it 
formerly  was,  it  is  still  a  most  valuable 
economic  asset,  and  has  made  tremen- 
dous gains.  I  am  hopeful  that  Shortly 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  >ill  be 
able  to  plan  many  improvements  for  this 
great  Olustee  Naval  Stores  Statioti.  and 
I  want  to  assure  them  of  my  desire  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible  in  order 
that  this  facility  might  better  serve  the 
needs  of  our  naval  stores  operat^is  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  growing  economy 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Mar- 
shall]. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  tl>t  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions for  8  years.  When  I  first  became 
a  member,  my  good  friend,  the  Jentle- 
*  man  from  Minnesota,  H.  Carl  AnOersen, 
was  chairman.  As  a  true  friend,  he  was 
considerate  of  me  in  every  way.  purinu 
the  next  6  years,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  Jamie  Whitten,  was  our 
chairman.  His  reputation  as  a  fiiiend  of 
agriculture  is  so  well  establishe^l  that 
nothing  I  could  say  would  add  to  his 
prestige.  However,  I  must  say  that  he 
is  a  real  student  of  agriculture  and  is. 
in  my  estimation,  the  best  informed  man 
in  the  agricultural  field  in  the  United 
States  today. 

During  my  sei-vice  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  was  associated  with  four  of  the 
present  members,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  William  Natcher;  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Alfred  Sant- 
angelo;  the  gentleman  from  Waishins- 
ton,  Walt  Horan;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Robert  Michel.  Bbch  of 
these  distinguished  Americans  shjares  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican farmers.  It  was  a  great  experience 
to  work  with  them  and  to  knoft^'  how 
well  informed  and  conscientious  they 
are  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Although  I  did  not  serve  with  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  John  SIack,  I 
do  know  that  he  is  a  valuable  addljion  to 
the  subcommittee. 

During  my  14  years  in  the  Coiigress, 
there  has  been  a  revolutionary  change  in 
the  pattern  of  agricultural  prodiiction. 
The  acreage  yields  of  some  of  our  major 
crops  have  approximately  doubled^  The 
consumers  of  this  country  buy  thefr  food 
at  a  remarkably  low  cost.  In  mcstj  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  people  spend  about 
one-'half  of  their  income  for  food.  In 
the  United  States,  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  family  income  is  spent  lot  food. 


Only  9  out  of  evei*y  100  pe<5t)le  in  our  la- 
bor force  are  farmworkers.  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  about  one-half  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  these  14 
years,  our  productive  capacity  has  played 
a  steadily  greater  role  in  strengthening 
the  free  world.  It  is  the  envy  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Our  agricultural  production 
is  clearly  a  victory  in  the  cold  war  and  a 
weapon  that  is  being  more  effectively 
used. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to 
speak  today  of  the  past,  but  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  expressed 
the  thought  that  what  we  call  the  farm 
problem  is  hopelessly  insolvable.  I  do 
not  share  this  view.  All  of  my  life,  I 
have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  defeatists, 
pessimists,  and  standpatters.  I  am  not 
a  blind  optimist  who  sees  no  clouds  on 
the  horizon,  but  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  American  agriculture.  To 
be  othei-wise  would  be  to  admit  that  the 
United  States  is  to  become  a  second-  or 
third-rate  nation.    This  I  will  not  admit. 

Farmers  and  farm  programs  need  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Farmers  have 
shown  a  readiness  to  respond  to  new 
ideas  and  to  adjust  their  farming  prac- 
tices to  meet  market  demands.  In  our 
economy,  however,  they  do  not  have  the 
tools  to  protect  their  income  and  security 
from  the  very  abundance  they  produce. 

What  does  the  future  hold?  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  discuss  this  first 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  national  ad- 
vantages of  a  productive  agriculture. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  need  not  fear  a 
shortage  of  food.  This  prospect,  how- 
ever, is  always  dependent  upon  weather 
conditions — unfavorable  weather  can  re- 
duce our  supplies  in  a  Comparatively 
short  time.  We  must  always  be  aware  of 
this  pos.sibility  and  gear  our  farm  pro- 
grams so  as  to  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  essential  foods  and  fibers. 

We  also  need  adequate  production  to 
protect  and  expand  our  foreign  export 
trade.  About  45  percent  of  our  agricul- 
tural export  trade  is  subsidized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  low-income  areas  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  cold  war  and  must  not  be  neglected. 
Even  more  important,  this  use  of  food 
is  a  great  humanitarian  contribution  to 
international  well-being.  If  we  are  to 
build  and  maintain  peace  in  the  world 
we  must  find  ways  to  eliminate  disease 
and  poverty.  Food  will  be  an  important 
part  of  that  worthwhile  effort. 

Programs  such  as  the  special  school- 
milk  and  the  school  lunch  programs  are 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  own  people. 
Our  welfare  costs  would  be  £onsiderably 
higher  if  it  were  not  for  our  bountiful 
food  supplies.  We  cannot  overlook  the' 
millions  who  find  employment  in  the 
handling  and  processing  of  food  com- 
modities. Our  abundance  has  made  it 
pos.sible  for  consumers  to  spend  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  dollars  for  products 
other  than  food.  From  the  national 
standpoint,  I  am  sure  there  Is  no  dis- 
agreement about  the  need  for  a  strong 
and  dynamic  agriculture. 

A  word  about  the  farmer.  His  costs  of 
production  are  great  and  the  financial 
risk    involved    in    producing    his    crops 
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places  him  in  an  insecure  position.  He 
is  haras.sed  by  rising  costs  and  worried 
over  the  lack  of  income.  The  years  im- 
mediately ahead  indicate  that  he  may 
continue  to  fall  behind  the  rest  of  our 
economic  groups.  He  will  receive  a 
smaller  and  smaller  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.  He  may  alleviate  some 
of  his  problems  by  efficient  management 
of  his  resources.  The  farmer  is  going 
to  continue  to  be  a  good  manager  and  is 
.coing  to  continue  to  produce  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  It  is  possible  that  labor 
and  industry  will  show  the  same  accom- 
plishment in  reducing  the  cost  per  unit 
of  capacity  and  will  assist  the  farmer  to 
expand  his  market,  especially  in  world 
trade.  1  fear  this  is  not  apt  to  happen, 
however  For  the  fanner  to  make  the 
adjustments  that  will  be  inevitable  if 
world  markets  are  to  be  maintained  will 
be  difficult  unless  other  segments  of  the 
economy  recognize  their  responsibilities 
in  this  regard. 

The  outlook  for  agriculture  will  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  upon  the  kind  of 
farm  legislation  we  enact.  We  in  the 
Congress  will  play  a  major  role  in  de- 
termining whether  the  farmer  will  ad- 
vance on  the  road  to  progress  or  be 
driven  to  disaster  by  chaotic  markets. 
Farm  legislation — or  the  lack  of  it — will 
be  most  important  to  him  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

The  administration  of  farm  programs 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  also  become  more  important. 

To  briefiy  sum  up  our  agricultural 
problem;;  from  a  national  viewpoint.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  will  have  agri- 
cultural abundance  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  oui-  consiuners  will  become  more 
aware  of  the  importance  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  better  informed  about  them. 
I  am  certain  that  if  they  are  so  in- 
formed, we  will  have  farm  legislation 
beneficial  not  only  to  American  agri- 
culture but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

The  appropriation  bill  before  us  meets 
the  yardstick  of  progress.  It  is  true  that 
more  could  be  done.  It  is  equally  true 
that  a  more  realistic  farm  program  from 
the  legislative  committees  would  bring 
about  considerable  monetai-y  savings. 
This  Nation  needs  a  realistic  farm  pro- 
gram badly. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot]. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  about 
a  statement  that  appears  on  page  29. 
paragraph  4.  of  the  report,  wherein  the 
•statement  is  made  that  insurance  will 
asain  be  offered  in  100  new  coimtries. 
Is  it  intended  that  crop  insurance  be 
offered  in  100  new  'countries"  or 
■■countie.*."? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  should  be 
■counties."  i  regret  the  typographical 
error. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  says  "countries" 
several  times.  I  was  a  little  bit  con- 
cerned that  this  was  also  a  foreign  aid 
prop  ram 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  out  the  error.  It  should 
be  corrected  to  read  'counties." 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  mjself  the  balance  of 
the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  taken  this  time  to  very 
briefly  refer  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall  that  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
bill  amending  the  formula  under  which 
school  lunch  funds  were  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  passed  the 
House.  That  bill  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate.  At  the  time  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  committee  was  of 
the  opinion,  after  carefully  studying 
lunch  program  needs  of  the  various 
school  systems  that,  depending  upon  the 
assistance  need  rate  of  the  particular 
State,  the  Federal  subsidy  should  vary 
between  5  and  9  cents  per  lunch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  may  very 
well  change  the  formula  adopted  by  the 
House  and  a  conference  committee  will 
be  necessary  to  resolve  the  differences 
and  arrive  at  a  final  apportionment  for- 
mula. For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
to  change  the  appropriation  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  supply  the  5  and  9 
cents  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

However,  I  do  hope  after  the  Senate 
has  finally  acted  upon  the  change  in  the 
school  lunch  formula  either  the  Senate 
or  the  conferees,  in  considering  this  bill, 
can  make  the  necessary  changes  to  pro- 
vide a  subsidy  of  5  to  9  cents  per  meal, 
depending  upon  the  Stat.es  assistance 
need  rate. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
there  are  a  few  items  in  this  bill  to 
which  I  cannot  agree.  I  must  say  this 
committee  is  in  mighty  good,  able, 
honest  hands.  They  have  a  difficult  as- 
signment. There  are  no  more  dedicated 
Members  of  Conpress  than  Whitten, 
Andersen.  Natcher,  Horan,  Santangelo, 
Michel  and  Siack.  Their  report  which 
accompanies  this  apriculture  bill,  should 
be  must  reading  for  every  American 
young  and  old.  Every  member  of  the 
committee  is  an  expert  on  soil  and 
moisture  conservation,  and  so  forth,  as 
this  bill  and  report  proves,  for  which 
every  American  "^should  be  proud  and 
grateful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control: 
For  operations  and  measures,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  to  control  and  eradicate  pests 
and  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  for  carry- 
ing out  assigned  Inspection,  quarantine,  and 
regulatory  activities,  as  authorized  by  law, 


Including  expenses  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
February  28.  1947,  as  amended  (21  XJS.C. 
114b-c),  $57,580,600,  of  which  »1,500,000 
shai:  be  apportioned  for  vise  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  for  the  control  of  outbreaks  of 
in.sects  and  plant  diseases  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  emergency  conditions: 
Provided,  That,  in  addition.  In  emergencies 
which  threaten  the  livestock  or  poultry  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  from  other  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  agencies  or  corporations  of 
the  Department  such  sums  as  he  may  deem  /* 
necessary,  to  be  available  only  in  such  emer- 
gencies for  the  arrest  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia,  or  other  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  or 
European  fowl  pest  and  -similar  diseases  in 
poultry,  and  for  expenses  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947.  as 
amended,  and  any  unexpended  balances  of 
funts  transferred  under  this  head  in  the 
next  preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  merged 
with    such    transferred    amounts; 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  •Whitten:  On 
page  3,  line  21.  strike  out  '•$57,580,500"  and 
in&ert     "$56,330,500". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  committee  acted  on  this  item  the 
supplemental  bill  was  still  tied  up  in  con- 
ference, so  our  conmiittee  made  provi- 
sion for  funds  for  the  eradication  of  the 
screwworm.  Subsequent  to  our  action 
the  supplemental  bill  was  agreed  on  in 
conference  and  this  problem  was  met  in 
that  bill.  We  are  reducing  here  the 
fimds  that  were  put  in  this  bill  for  the 
eradication  of  the  screwworm,  since  it 
was  taken  care  of  in  the  preceding  bill. 
I  hop>e  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  While  this  prob- 
ably does  not  pertain  to  this  particular 
amendment,  the  gentleman  will  recall  I 
discussed  with  him  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing eai-marked  in  this  bill  funds  for 
research  on  the  sugarbeet  problem.  I 
understand  the  cane  people  are  also  in- 
terested. Is  it  correct  that  there  is  in  the 
research  funds  in  this  legislation  $1  mil- 
lion that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  if 
the  Department  is  convinced  it  is  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Over  $1  million  is 
now  being  spent  each  year  on  research 
on  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.  The  mil- 
lion dollars  covers  research  generally, 
and  the  work  you  have  in  mind  could 
very  well  be  included  in  that.  It  is  an 
overall  figure.  The  gentleman  has  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  subcommittee.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  problems  that 
should  be  taken  care  of  when  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CoorERATn-E      State      Experiment      Station 
Sebvice 

payments  and  expenses 

For  payment*  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  other  expenses.  Including  $37.- 
113,000  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
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the  Hatch  Act,  approved  March  2,  1887.  aa 
amended  by  the  Act  approved  August  11, 
1965  (7  tT.S.C.  S61a-3«11).  including  admin- 
istration by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  $500,000  for  payments  au- 
tborlzed  imder  oectlon  204(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1»48  (7  U.S.C. 
1623);  $250,000  for  penalty  mall  costa  of  ag- 
ricultural experinient  stations  xinder  section 
6  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as  amended;  and 
$344,000  for  necessary  exjjenaes  of  the  Co- 
operative State  Experiment  Station  Service, 
including  administration  of  payments  to 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  of 
which  not  more  than  $25,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  employment  ptirauant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (5  U.S.C.  574),  as  amended  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5   U.3.C.   55a);    $38,207,000. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  inquire  of  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Akdersen], 
what  consideration  may  have  been  given 
by  the  committee  to  the  potato  research 
project  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn.,  that 
I  had  occasion  to  present  to  this 
committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
might  say  to  my  colleague  that  much 
consideration  was  given  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  the  proposal  for  this  research 
laboratory,  and  also  several  other  labo- 
ratories nationwide,  but  in  the  final 
analysis  the  subcommittee  decided,  as  I 
have  stated  before  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  that  we  must  hold  this  bill  down 
to  as  low  a  level  as  possible  for  the  good 
of  agriculture  and  everybody  else  con- 
cerned. I  do  hope  that  the  laboratory  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  will  receive 
proper  consideration  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  May  I  express  my  grat- 
itude to  the  committee  for  the  consider- 
ation given.  I  should  like  to  identify 
further  the  unique  manner  in  which  this 
research  project  was  presented  to  the 
committee.  First  of  all,  it  was  of  such 
significance  that  the  potato  industry, 
as  such,  saw  fit  to  appropriate  moneys 
with  which  to  provide  a  building.  Sec- 
ondly, the  States  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  had  both  already  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  a  partial  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  research  project  once  it  was 
started.  Consequently,  the  only  request 
that  was  being  made  here  was  one  of 
supplementing  these  funds  both  from 
the  industry  and  from  the  States  of 
Minnesota  and  ^rth  Dakota  to  the  de- 
gree that  the  research  project  might  have 
been  able  to  progress  in  the  interest 
particularly  of  the  consumer  in  provid- 
ing a  varieti>i  of  potato  that  would  be 
more  adaptable  to  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  the  marketing  of 
potatoes. 

Mr.  ANDEltSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  fropi  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen] 
made  a  very  splendid  effort  in  connec- 
tion with  this  new  laboratory 
establishment. 

What  the  gentleman  said  is  absolutely 
correct.  This  is  or  should  be  one  of  the 
very  first  to  be  agreed  to  at  this  time. 
But  again  I  say.  the  subcommittee  did 
not  want  to  even  open  the  door.    I  will 


say  this,  that  if  the  other  body  dcfes  put 
any  laboratory  whatsoever  into  this  bill 
in  conference,  I  will  do  my  very  liest  to 
take  care  of  the  situation  represented  so 
ably  by  my  polleague  from  Minneflota. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  y^eld  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
this  bill  has  been  held  $500  millioOj  below 
the  spending  of  1962.  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  how  many  projects  such  b-s  the 
grentleman  from  Minnesota  has  men- 
tioned went  into  the  foreign  giveaway 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners.  \Vould 
the  gentleman  have  any  idea  how  many 
research  projects  of  that  kind  weilit  into 
the  multibillion-dollar  giveaway  bill? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  should  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  has  gone  far  beyond 
my  ability  to  be  able  to  keep  tracl(  men- 
tally of  the  number  of  projects  tjjat  are 
involved  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  How- 
ever, in  this  instance,  this  was  B  very 
minor  amovmt  of  money  and  I  thtnk  it  is 
an  amount  of  money  that  woulJL  have 
served  the  citizenry  of  this  countafy  very 
well  and,  consequently,  might  wall  have 
been  considered  in  preference  to  tt  num- 
ber of  those  contained  in  the  ijoreign 
aid  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  and  I  compliment  him  for 
calling  our  attention  to   this  iaiequity. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairtiian.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Jlissis- 
sippi.  the  chairman  of  the  subcdmmit- 
tee,  I  notice  in  Document  No.  447  which 
was  sent  up  by  the  President,  there  was 
a  request  that  the  Committee  oii  Agri- 
culture should  set  aside  a  certain  nmount 
of  food  for  reserve  purposes  fflr  civil 
defense.  What  was  the  attituda  of  the 
committee  as  to  that  particular  request? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  The  attituda  of  the 
committee  was  that,  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  retail  and  wtiolesale 
outlets  in  every  section  of  the  tJnited 
States,  a  cataloging  of  what  was  already 
available  was  much  more  practical.  It 
was  thought  further  that,  with  all  the 
expense  in  relation  to  agricultui-e,  if  we 
added  to  that  expense  just  to  move 
things  from  one  section  of  the  qountry 
to  another,  we  just  could  not  a^e  that 
it  would  be  a  sound  investment.  For 
that  reason,  we  did  not  go  along  with 
the  recommendation.  We  simpfly  feel 
that,  with  the  normal  distribution  tliat 
we  have  under  present  conditioiis  cou- 
pled with  the  lack  of  knowledgs^  as  to 
where  we  might  suffer  from  any  attack, 
we  might  move  such  supplies  toj  where 
they  would  be  hit,  instead  of  jnoving 
them  away  from  where  they  miglit  be 
hit. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  life  have 
the  same  amount  of  retail  distribution 
in  the  area  of  the  school  lunch  program 
and,  yet,  we  do  set  aside  a  certain  limount 
of  surplus  foods  for  school  lunches  in 
the  understanding  that  that  is  one  of 
the  beneficial  ways  of  getting  ridi  of  our 
surpluses. 


As  I  understand.  It  was  a  request  to 
set  aside  some  of  the  surplus  foods  and, 
as  you  say,  to  move  some  around  to 
places  that  do  not  have  those  surpluses 
stored  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
on  the  United  Stages  those  foods  would 
be  available. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  under  existing  law  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  right  to  requi- 
sition, take  over,  and  pay  later. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  But  it  is  a  longtime 
position  that  I  personally  have  taken 
that  for  us  to  set  up  Government  stor- 
age with  civil  service  employees  taking 
care  of  these  foods,  so  that  they  will  be 
in  separate  places  in  sufQcient  quantities 
and  in  good  condition  is  such  a  big  pro- 
Kram  that  you  would  just  be  adding  ex- 
pense unnecessarily. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
not  against  the  proposition  of  having 
food  all  over  the  United  States  in  case 
of  attack,  is  he? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.     I  certainly  am  not. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  What  the  gentle- 
man really  objects  to  is  that  this  might 
take  some  of  the  appropriations  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Is  that  not 
the  real  reason? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  its 
storage  now  and  in  sufficient  quantities. 
I  think  distributing  it  around  the  United 
States,  as  it  would  have  to  be  in  a  pat- 
tern we  cannot  anticipate,  would  only 
lead  to  further  expense  of  building  ware- 
houses and  transporting  these  commodi- 
ties. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course  our  pres- 
ent distribution  of  food  is  not  adequate 
to  take  care  of  emergencies. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  a  constant  dis- 
tribution of  foodstuffs  as  they  are  proc- 
essed and  move  out  of  the  area  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  when  it  is 
processed  it  goes  into  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  trade.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  certainly, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  be  taken  care 
of.  but  I  do  not  know  tiiat  the  Sut>com- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  Appropriations  is 
the  proper  place  to  take  care  of  it  or  that 
it  should  be  charged  against  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  doing  here 
in  the  United  States  is  to  absolutely  ig- 
nore this  civil  defense  problem.  We  are 
spending  about  $50  billion  a  year  for  a 
military  program  which  cannot  defend 
the  United  States  against  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. We  are  not  yet  able  even  with 
the  Nike -Zeus  missile  and  that  sort  of 
thing  to  defend  this  country  against  in- 
coming missiles  with  nuclear  warheads, 
and  since  we  cannot  militarily  defend 
this  Nation  a.eainst  military  attack  it 
seems  only  prudent  that  we  sliould  be  ar- 
ranging our  recuperative  and  sustaining 
resources  to  take  care  of  an  attack  if  it 
should  occur.  If  it  does  not  occur  we 
liave  not  lost  anything.  If  it  does  not 
occur  neither  do  we  need  to  spend  $50 
billion  a  year  on  a  military  organization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
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'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. » 

Mr.  V/HITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr,  WRITTEN.  I  formerly  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  this 
matter.  I  felt  then  and  I  still  feel  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  catalog  of  what  is 
available  in  the  normal  everyday  life  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  Baltimore,  or 
any  other  large  city,  that  we  may  know 
about  the  turnover  and  the  quantity  of 
supplies  available  and  know  what  we  had 
to  work  with  in  case  we  should  need 
them.  We  should  know  what  we  have  to 
work  with.  That  is  something  to  be 
faced. 

That  :s  a  far  better  protection  under 
an  emergency  than  foi-  us  to  set  up  spe- 
cial programs,  build  new  warehouses, 
hire  more  civil  service  people.  The 
gentleman  is  an  expert  in  this  field:  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  one.  But  I  do  say. 
to  look  to  those  places  where  we  know 
the  supplies  are  normally  kept  and  where 
they  are  in  use  from  day  to  day.  and 
since  the  Government  has  the  right  to 
requisition  them  and  pay  later,  it  is 
much  better  and  much  more  of  a  safety 
factor.  It  provides  for  our  safety  far 
more  than  we  would  with  a  special  pro- 
gram, special  warehouses,  special  care- 
takers to  whom  we  have  to  give  orders  to 
move  it  out  and  move  something  else  in. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  We  have  special 
warehouses,  we  have  special  caretakers 
watching  them  all  over  the  United  Stat<»s 
to  provide  corn  for  hogs  and  wheat  and 
food  grains  for  chickens,  cattle,  and  so 
forth.  The  gentleman  is  for  that,  I  un- 
derstand that,  but  he  is  not  for  doing  the 
.-^ame  thing  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  enemy 
attack, 

Mr,  WHTTTEN,  The  gentleman  is 
carrying  me  along  a  little  too  fast.  I 
.^aid  we  have  these  warehouses.  I  said 
we  have  these  things  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  storage,  but  not  neces-sanly 
near  large  centers  of  population. 

Mr,  WRITTEN.  All  you  would  have  to 
do  IS  to  change  the  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  ebout,  I  have  not  asked  for 
additional  warehouses,  or  additional 
civil  service  people.  I  am  asking  if 
the  program  can  be  adapted — and  the 
President  thought  it  could  or  he  would 
not  have  .sent  up  the  request — some  way, 
if  it  could  be  adapted  to  take  care  of 
human  beings  as  well  as  hogs,  cattle,  and 
chickens. 

Mr.  WRITTEN,  Of  cour.se.  I  am  for 
liuman  beings  first. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  You  would  have  to 
keep  therr.  alive  so  they  can  keep  on  con- 
suming farm  production. 

Mr.  WRITTEN,  If  we  call  on  the 
l>'partment  as  it  moves  ahead  to  do 
lhe.se  things,  instead  of  going  back  and 
Picking  them  up,  it  would  be  much  more 
economical.  * 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  feel  as  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  some  concession.  He  is 
for  doing  the  same  as  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested. 


Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL,  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  a  great  student  of 
this  matter.  Does  he  know  of  any- 
where in  the  United  States  where  we 
do  not  have  these  commodities  dis- 
tributed? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr,  MARSHALL,     Where? 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Various  commodi- 
ties aie  not  close  to  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  one 
that  has  very  little  storage  in  the  city 
or  near  Los  Aniieles.  We  have  6'2  mil- 
lion people  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
There  may  be  some  storage.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  balanced  storage  program, 
not  just  one  item.  There  may  be  chicken 
feed  out  there,  and  probably  is  for  the 
chickens,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
processed  food  for  the  human  being  in 
case  of  an  attack  by  an  anemy, 

Mr.  MARSHALL  The  gentlemans 
statement  surprises  me  somewhat,  be- 
cause knowing  how  close  Los  Angeles  is 
to  a  highly  productive  area,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  there  would  not  be  any 
que.<^tion  thereat  all. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  We  do  not  raise 
much  wheat  or  corn  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  We  raise  tomatoes.  We  used 
to  rai.se  a  lot  of  oranges,  but  we  do  not 
raise  them  any  more.  We  raise  a  little 
cotton  up  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
and  a  little  garden  stuff  aroimd  Los  An- 
geles, but  we  do  not  raise  too  many  of 
the  basic  crops  arotmd  Los  Angeles,  We 
have  more  bungalows  and  people  out 
there  than  farms, 

Mr,  MARSHALL  Los  Angeles  has  a 
great  Representative  here;  Los  Angeles 
is  a  great  city;  and  certainly  he  would 
not  want  anything  to  happen  to  Los 
Angeles, 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  compliment.  I  have  heard 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  compli- 
ment each  other  all  afternoon  here  for 
doing  their  duty.  It  seems  to  me  when 
a  committee  comes  to  the  floor  and 
spends  most  of  its  time  complimenting 
its  members  rather  than  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  bill  under  consideration, 
it  seems  desirable  for  .some  of  us  to  in- 
quire why  this  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety goes  on.  You  gentlemen  are  only 
doing  your  duty  when  you  do  your  com- 
mittee work  on  this  bill,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  you  should  spend  so  many 
minutes  on  the  floor  complimenting  each 
other  for  doing  your  duty. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requLsite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  interested  in  this 
sudden  concern  as  to  what  will  happen  if 
there  is  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the  United 
States.  I  wonder  what  the  Government 
is  doing,  if  this  situation  is  becoming 
more  acute,  constructing  all  of  these  new 
Federal  office  buildings  in  Washington. 
There  are  .so  many  under  construction  it 
is  difficult  to  get  to  work  in  the  morning 
on  some  of  the  streets  near  the  Capitol 
because  of  the  equipment  and  workmen. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  these 
Government  facilities  were  to  be  dis- 
persed and  built  at  other  places  through- 


out the  country.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  help  me  out,  since  he 
has  been  taken  to  task  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  food?  Why  is  it  that  aU  these 
new  buildings  are  being  concenti-ated  in 
Wa.shington? 

Mr,  WRITTEN.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  knows,  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  I  do  not  know,  and  that  is  one  of 
them.  I  really  do  not  know  except  it  is 
generally  understood  we  should  proceed 
with  life  and  continue  to  hve  without 
being  afraid  of  what  will  happen  to  us. 
I  think  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
American  way  of  life  in  the  normal  order 
of  things  and  not  stick  our  heads  in  the 
sand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  essential  to  dis- 
perse food,  is  it  not  equally  essential  to 
disperse  Government  to  a  reasonable  ex- 
tent? Instead  of  that,  we  find  it  being 
massed  hei^  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr,  WRITTEN.    There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  will  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  time  ago  we  were 
interested  in  the  very  subject  that  is  now 
being  discussed.  We  had  people  from  the 
military  Defense  Department,  the  civil- 
ian Defense  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  before  our  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
very  subject  we  are  now  considering. 
And.  I  asked  questions  of  each  one  of 
the  witnesses  what  program  we  had  de- 
veloped for  the  civilian  population  in  the 
event  of  a  military  attack.  And.  after 
very  exhaustive  effort  on  our  part,  we 
were  told  'Operation  Grandma's  Pan- 
try." Now.  that  is  the  only  program  we 
have  to  protect  the  civilian  food  sup- 
ply: 'Grandma's  Pantry."  What  that 
means  I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  except 
to  fill  up  your  own  pantry  as  grandma 
did  in  years  gone  by. 

I  take  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  com- 
plain in  a  nice  way;  I  do  not  want  to  be 
mean  about  it,  but  here  is  an  appropria- 
tion bill  carrying  almost  $6  billion,  re- 
port<?d  on  Friday,  and  we  start  on  it  on 
Tuesday,  it  was  only  introdiiced  on 
Friday,  the  20th  of  July  1962.  The  3-day 
rule  is  complied  with  only  by  counting 
Saturday  and  Sunday  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  bill  was  riot  available 
until  yesterday  morning.  Mobody  has 
had  im  opportunity  to  study  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  have  gone  over  it  in  our 
committee  section  by  secti^p.  but  time 
did  not  pennit  us  to  do  so.  .T7his  pi"oce- 
dure  has  become  the  standard  practice 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  I 
can  conclude  only  that  it  is  done  in- 
tentionally. 

Consequently.  I  am  introducing  a  re.so- 
lutior.  providing  for  a  change  in  the  rules 
so  as  to  provide  that  reports  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  must  be  avail- 
able to  the  membership  5  legislative  days 
instead  of  the  3  calendar  days  now  in  the 
rules. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man ^vould  amend  that  rule  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  when  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture brings  in  a  bill  dealing  with  sugar 
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that  has  been  attached  to  a  honeybee 
bill  ova:  in  the  Senate,  that  the  rules 
provide  that  we  at  least  have  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  available  so  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  be  informed  as  to 
what  it  contains,  and  even  the  House 
membership  may  be  let  in  on  the  secret? 

Mr.  COOLEY,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  endorse  the  resolution. 

Mr,  BROWN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
amend  it  in  that  way,  I  might  support 
the  gentleman's  resolution. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. My  committee  as  well  as  the 
gentleman's  committee  was  handicapped 
by  not  having  printed  copies  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  We  had  to  make  our 
own.  It  is  bad  precedent,  and  I  hope  it 
does  not  happen  again,  that  another  dis- 
tinguished legislative  body  takes  up  a 
honeybee  bill  or  bumblebee  bill  and  at- 
taches something  of  great  importance  to 
it  as  it  did  the  150,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  serious  in  offering 
this  resolution,  and  I  hope  the  Rules 
Committee  will  consider  it  and  that  it 
will  be  adopted.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the 
5  legislative  days.  Perhaps  it  ought  to 
be  3  legislative  days.  But  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  legislative  days  instead  of 
coimting  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  complain 
about  certain  reductions  made  in  this 
appropriation  bin. 

Beginning  with  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  the  Appropriations 
Committee  put  Public  Law  480  opera- 
tions on  what  it  calls  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  Up  to  that  time,  operations  under 
Public  Law  480  had  been  carried  out  on 
the  same  basis  as  price  support  and 
other  operations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  viz:  Expenditures 
during  a  fiscal  year  were  made  out  of 
the  capital  funds  of  the  CCC  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  an  appropriation 
was  made  to  reimbiurse  the  Corporation. 
Beginning  with  1962.  however,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  included  in  the 
appropriation  bill  items  for  the  various 
operations  under  Public  Law  480  and 
stated  in  its  report  that — 

The  amounts  appropriated  each  year 
shovUd  servs  as  general  guides  in  the  conduct 
of  these  programs. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee 
this  year,  has  sharply  reduced  the  budg- 
et requests  for  the  various  types  of 
operations  under  Public  Law  480  and  the 
following  is  a  hurried  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  this  action  on  these  programs. 

TTTLE    I 

Public  Law  4^0 ,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  August  8.  1961,  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditiu^  of  $4.5  billion  in  the  3  calendar 
years  1962,  1963.  and  1964,  for  sales  un- 
der title  I  of  Public  Law  480  with  the 
provision  that  not  to  exceed  $2.5  billion 
may  be  expended  in  any  1  calendar 
year — thus  taking  into  account  the 
probability  that  there  will  be  more  op- 
portvuiity  for  sale  of  commodities  under 
this  title  in  some  years  than  in  other 
years. 

In  Its  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
vided $1,353  billion  for  title  I  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1962.    In  the  budget  request  for 


fiscal  year  1963,  the  Department  asked 
for  $1,293  billion  for  title  I.  which  in- 
cluded $212  million  by  which  actlial  title 
I  transactions  in  1962  had  exceeded  the 
limitation  set  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  its  bill. 

In  this  bin,  making  appropriatlbns  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  the  committee  has 
deducted  the  $212  million  fiotn  the 
budget  request  and  has  appropriated 
only  $1.08  billion  for  the  fiscal  yeflr  1963, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  legislative 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter  and  the  Congress  have  af^proved 
an  act  which  authorizes  the  commitment 
of  up  to  $2.5  billion  for  the  fisail  year 
1963.  I 

In  its  report  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations says : 

The  amounts  appropriated  eaili  y?ar 
should  serve  aa  general  guides  \\\  conduct  of 
these  programs.  i 

By  this  language  the  Commilltee  on 
Appropriations  adopts,  again,  the  device 
of  trying  to  make  law  by  a  coajimittee 
report,  instead  of  placing  the  pWovision 
in  its  bill,  where  it  could  be  challenged 
by  a  point  of  order,  and  overriding  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislative  committee  and 
the  Congress  by  attempting  to  limit 
operations  under  title  I  to  about  $1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1963,  when  the  act  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  provides  that 
operations  under  title  I  may  be  fjs  large 
as  $2.5  billion  in  1  yfear.  I 

I  am  informed  that,  since  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  reftised  to 
appropriate  the  $212  million  by  which 
title  I  operations  exceeded  the  budget 
established  by  the  Appropnation$  Com- 
mittee last  year,  this  amount  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  subtracted  from  the  $1 
billion  authorized  for  these  operations 
in  fiscal  year  1963,  and  that  this  Kill  re- 
duce the  available  funds  below  tltie  level 
of  the  agreements  which  are  no^i  in  ne- 
gotiation and  contemplated  for  execution 
during  fiscal  1963. 


TITLE     II 

The  bill  reduces  the  appropriation 
request  of  $364  milUon  by  $114  million 
to  $250  million  for  title  II  operatiojns  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1963.  This  is  in  contra- 
vention of  the  authority  contained  in 
Public  Law  480  as  the  result  of  action 
of  the  legislative  committee  and  tJlie  Con- 
gress which  authorizes  the  exp«hditure 
of  $300  miUion  per  year  for  programs 
under  this  title,  plus  any  unexjpended 
balance  up  to  this  amount  from  pievious 
years.  The  AID  agency  informs  ttie  that 
this  reduction  in  the  appropriation  and 
the  implied  limitation  on  expenditures 
and  programs  for  1963.  will  serioii|isly  in- 
terfere with  the  developing  protJram  to 
use  American  agricultural  surpluses  in 
beneficial  public  works  programs  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Under  these  pro- 
gi-ams,  public  works  such  as  roads, 
sewers,  water  systems,  and  so  foifth,  are 
imdertaken  with  part  of  the  payment  to 
the  workers  being  in  sui-plus  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  otlj^r  part 
of  the  payment  being  made  in  money  by 
the  local  government. 

In  Morocco,  for  example,  600  schools 
have  been  built  under  this  type  ofj  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States^  The 
workers  were  paid  partly  by  tiie  local 
government  and  partly  in  surpluis  com- 


modities made  available  under  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480. 

TITLE     lU 

Barter  is  the  one  part  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program  where  the  United 
States  is  assured  of  getting  full  value 
received  for  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  exported.  Under 
this  program,  materials — mostly  min- 
erals but  including  an  increasing  quan- 
tity of  offshore  procurement  for  the 
defense  agencies — are  acquired  from 
sellers  in  foreign  countries  in  exchange 
for  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
The  law  provides  the  criteria  that  the 
materials  obtained  must  not  be  pro- 
duced in  adequate  quantities  in  the 
United  States,  must  be  inexpensive  to 
store,  and  must  not  deteriorate  in  stor- 
age and  furthermore,  that  materials 
may  be  obtained  through  barter  only 
when  they  have  been  designated  by  the 
President.  This  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  avenues  to  the 
American  people  of  export  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Materials  which 
have  been  obtained  in  exchange  for  per- 
ishable agricultural  commodities  are 
worth  more  today  than  when  they  were 
obtained.  The  storage  costs  of  these 
materials  are  about  $2  milUon  per  year 
contrasted  to  more  than  $100  million  for 
the  agricultural  commodities.  Materials 
obtained  under  the  barter  program 
should  be  distinguished  from  materials 
which  are  obtained  for  the  national 
stockpile.  While  some  of  the  materials 
for  the  national  stockpile — which  was 
set  up  to  provide  a  reserve  of  strategic 
materials  in  the  event  of  war — ^have  been 
obtained  by  barter,  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  barter  program  is  to  dispose  profit- 
ably of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
and  to  obtain,  in  return,  materials,  not 
necessarily  of  wartime  or  strategic 
value,  but  which  are  essential  to  Ameri- 
can industry  and  not  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  the  United  States,  for 
a  permanent  addition  to  our  resources. 

These  go  into  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, which  was  established  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956.  The  only  materials 
eligible  for  this  program  are  those  which 
are  nondeteriorating  in  character,  cost 
very  little  to  store,  and  are  not  produced 
in  adequate  quantity  in  the  United 
States.  The  materials  involved  are  non- 
renewable natural  resoui'ces.  To  assume 
that  we  can  have  too  much  of  these 
essential  natural  resources  which  are  not 
produced  in  adequate  quantity  in  the 
United  States  is  to  assume  that  we  could 
have  too  much  of  any  natural  resource — 
such  as  oil.  iron  ore.  or  any  other  essen- 
tial mineral. 

The  appropriation  bill  reduces  the 
budget  request  for  this  program  from 
$343  to  $125  million,  a  reduction 
of  $218  million.  I  am  informed  that  this 
amount  is  barely  sufficient  to  provide  for 
tran.sfer  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 
during  the  fiscal  yeai*  1963  of  materials 
which  are  already  under  contract  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  view  of  the  legislative  language  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, this  bill  will  seriously 
handicap  efforts  ,to  exchange  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
materials  of  lasting  values. 
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X  ,ncn  ^  ^  ^"^^  .^  .  .  ^^  GROSS.  Ycs,  somcthlng  like  have  belong  to  CCC.  They  can  seU  them 
In  1959  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that.  all  under  Public  Law  480.  insofar  as  any 
reported  a  bill,  which  was  approved  by  Mr.  COOLEY.  In  this  bill-^and  the  UmitaUon  is  concerned.  The  money  in- 
the  Congress  and  the  President,  author-  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  probably  volved  here  will  go  back  to  the  Corpora- 
izing  the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses  has  an  explanation— I  think  they  made  tion  for  the  purpose  of  future  invest - 
for  long-term  doUar  credit — ^largely  as  some  very  drasUc  reductions  in  funds  ment  or  replacement  for  commodities 
a  replacement  for  sales  for  foreign  cur-  under  Pubhc  Law  480  through  which  we  that  may  be  sold  one  way  or  the  other 
rencies  under  title  I.  For  2  years  there  are  trying  to  dispose  of  these  enormous  Mr  COOLEY  Does  not  the  gentle- 
was  no  implementation  q}  this  title  by  surpluses  which  we  have  in  our  ware-  man  agree  that  this  appropriaUon  bill 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  houses  at  the  moment.  I  know  last  places  a  restriction  a  limitation  upon 
but  in  the  fall  of  1961  the  first  such  year  they  overspent  the  budget  by  the  the  activities  of  those  pi-osecuting  their 
agreement  was  entered  into.  Following  sum  of  $212  million.  This  year  the  ap-  programs  under  Public  Law  480' 
arc  the  title  IV  agreements  which  have  propriation  bill  fails  to  provide  that  $212  ^j.  WHITTEN  If  the  gentlemen  will 
been  made,  to  sell  our  agricultural  sur-  million,  other  than  to  deduct  it  from  the  yj^j^j  further  none  whatever  It  limits 
pluses  for  dollars  instead  of  for  foreign  appropriaUons  we  would  only  make  this  ^.^at  they  can  do  by  reason  of  the 
currencies:  yeai-                                             .  amount  of  dollars  they  have. 

MHltoiis  Mr.  WHITTEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  .,      r>/-vr-,T  c-u-      -rn,            *i              j 

A ugubt  1961.  El  Salvador »2. 8  the  gentleman  yield ">  ^'^    COOLEY.     The   gentleman   does 

No\tmb<r  19C1.  Portugal 21.0  Mr    COOLEY      I  yield  to  the  eentle-  ^^^^^   ^^'^^^   ^^^  gentleman's  committee 

M..rch  1962    Peru 2  0  ^.^^  f,.^^  Mississippi.  "^"^  ^^^^  '^^"^  ^212  million? 

Zi^^Z.un lit  Mr.  WHITTEN.    Last  year  we  tried  to  ^'^  ^TJ^,^- ,  ^  ^°-   Thecommittee 

M.vi96fvene"zue?a           i6 1  appropriate  in  advance.    The  funds  that  recommended  that  we  cut  the  amount 

-     "  "^  the  gentleman  sees  there  are  provided  °^  money  by  that  amount.     But  I  say 

It  is  obvious  that  under  the  concerted  in  advance.    It  does  not  restrict  the  basic  ^^sain.    any    commodities    CCC    has   on 

efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  law  in  any  way.    The  subcommittee  felt,  hand  that  are  eligible  for  Public  Law  480 

and  the  AID  agency,  these  title  IV  agree-  however,  that  imder  the  present  condi-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  under  the  law  and  there  is 

ments  have  begun  to  materialize  in  the  tions.  with  all  the  questions  about  the  nothing  to  restrict  that  operation. 

la.'it  few  months,  as  Congress  intended.  $6-billion  agricultural  bill,  and  with  ell  Mr.  COOLEY.     Of  course,  our  Com- 

Sincc    the    first    of    this    calendar   year  the  pressure  that  the  gentleman  and  the  mittee  on  Agriculture  wants  to  sell  these 

iigicements  for  dollar  credit  sales  of  our  Congress  has  had  on  existing  farm  laws,  commodities  for  dollars  first,  then  for 

.surpius.es  under  title  TV  have  amounted  it  should  hold  this  within  line  as  best  dollar  short-term  credit,  and  then  for 

to  $56  4  million.  it  could.    However,  may  I  say  again  that  dollar  long-tenn   credit,   and   then  for 

In  this  appropriation  bill  the  commit-  these  funds,  once  advanced  to  the  cor-  strategic  materials  and  barter  transac- 
teo  cuts  tJie  budget  request  for  title  IV  poration,  are  available  for  the  pui-poses  tions,  and  then  give  away  and  sell  for 
fiom  $90  to  $40  million.  This  appro-  of  the  corporation  without  restriction.  foreign  currencies  as  a  last  resort.  That 
priation  covers  only  the  difference  be-  May  I  say  the  language  quoted  by  the  is  the  way  it  should  be.  But  our  baiter 
tween  the  cost  of  the  conunoditics.  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  points  program  has  bogged  down,  it  amoimts 
plus  storage  and  handling  charges  to  up  the  problem  our  Committee  on  Ap-  to  that,  and  now  the  dollai-  sales  will  be 
CCC,  and  the  dollars  which  are  to  be  propriations  has  in  obtaining  adequate  handicapped  under  this  Umitation. 
received  in  payment  for  these  commod-  funds  for  agricultural  programs.  Be-  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Might  I  say  to  the 
ilies  under  the  long-term  contracts,  lieve  me  it  takes  some  doing.  gentleman  that  there  is  no  difference 
Nevertheless.  I  am  informed  that  this  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  between  us  on  this  bill.  Last  year  for 
limitation  of  S40  million  on  title  IV  in  gentleman  fix)m  North  Carolina  has  ex-  the  first  time  we  tried  to  provide  the 
fiscal  year  1963  wUl  limit  these  agree-  pired.  funds  for  these  purposes  in  advance, 
ments  during  that  year  to  approx-  Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  Because  of  the  tight  situation  this  year, 
imately  $125  million,  whereas  the  unanimous  consent  to  pix)ceed  for  an  ad-  we  elected  not  to  give  them  quite  as  much 
agencies  who  aie  working  on  these  ditional  5  minutes.  money  in  advance.  But  by  reason  of  that 
agi-eements  informed  me  that  they  have  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  fact.  It  does  not  keep  them  from  carrying 
in  prospect  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  title  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  out  every  law  that  the  gentleman  has 
IV  agreements  totaling  at  least  $290  mil-  North  Carolina?  mentioned,  having  to  do  with  the  opera- 
lion.  Most  of  these  agreements  will  be  There  was  no  objection.  tion  of  the  programs  under  Public  Law 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  our  commod-  Mr.  WHITTEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  480. 

ilies  for  dollars,  instead  of  for  local  cur-  the  gentleman  yield  further?  Mr.  COOLEY.     I  know,  but  they  must 

rencies.   and    there   could    be   no   more  Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentle-  have  the  money. 

shortsighted  position  taken  by  this  Con-  man  from  Mississippi.  j^j.    WHITTEN      We   figured   that   if 

gress  than  to  limit  the  amount  and  ex-  Mr.    WHITTEN.      Let    me    point    out  they  can  sell  commodities  they  can  get 

tent  by  which  oui-  exporUs  of  surpluses  this:   As  the  gentleman  further  knows,  the  money  to  carrv  out  fuither  loan  and 

may  be  shifted  from  local  currencies  to  if  they  sell  these  commodities  for  dol-  purchase  programs.    The  funds  were  put 

dollar  credits.  lars,  the  dollars  become  available  to  meet  in  for  future  operations 

This    action    by    the    Appropriations  the  needs  of  the  Corporation.     We  who  j^r   COOLEY     Then  it  is  not  the  in 

Mnn'lTf  Vr  '"  »*^^°  \"  l"r^  ?^''^''fT''  ^'"^  n^e«ibers  of  tins  subcommittee  have  ^^ti^n  of  the  gentlemen's  committer  to 

tio.   of  the  action  which  has  been  taken  a  constant  pi-obleni  in  trying  to  sell  as  farther  limit  operations  under  the  Pub- 

b>  the  legislative  committee  and  by  the  much  as  possible  for  dollars,  since  the  jj^  lj^^.  430  program? 

S°'r  TSof  ^^^TSfo}""  ^^  ^^'"^  ^'"^^  i°"^'"^   ^Z  ThS^I^  ^"   *^'^K   ^   "'T  Mr.  WHITTEN.     It  does  not  do  that. 

H..R.  12391  and  S.  3225 — provisions  sub-  Treasury,  but  help  the  Corporation  meet         .-,  r-r-^^r  tt^     t i«-i  .^  i,        »v, 

stantially     liberalizing     the     terms     of  its  needs.     We  are  constantly  tiding  to  „J^nlE,^l^:^  \  *".^^***  ^?  wf*"  '^^ 

agreements  under  tiUe  IV,  so  that  even  push,  and  I  think  rightly  so.  for  the  sale  £^""S^  ^    ntei pretation  of  his   own 

more  commodities  may  be  disposed  of  of  these  surplus  commodities  for  dollars.  °"„iy^r"™    V^  ♦    ^     i  «   TT   ,       ;  '1 

under  this  title,  instead  of  under  title  I.  But  I  can  assure   the  gentleman  that  ^^"^^^  ''^     %^^1^'kv    t     Vl            "^ 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  there  is  no  restriction  insofar  as  this  bill  °^f5*^i°'}!.lifll!5/".S^  ^*  *?°- 

gentleman  yield'  is  concerned.  '*'•  WHITTEN.  These  funds  aie  ad- 
Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentle-  Mr.  COOLEY.     But  the  point  is  this:  vanceti  to  the  CorporaUon  to  help  meet 

man  from  Iowa.  Our  committee  authorized  an  expendi-  ^^^  Corporation's  future  obhgations  un- 

Mr.  GROSS.    Would  that  be  designed  tuie  of  $2.5  billion  amiually  for  opera-  ^^^  <^"^  ^*^-    '^^  commodities  the  Cor- 

to  take  care  of  the  T.  L  T.  club?  tions  under  tiUe  I  of  Public  Law  480.  Poration  now  has  can  be  sold  under  any 

Mr.  COOLEY.     What  is  the  T.  L  T.  The  net  result  of  this  bill  will  be  to  re-  authority  it  now  has.    Once  it  sells  them. 

club?  duce  that  figure  to  $1  billion.  «e  would  be  faced  thereafter  with  re- 
Mr.  GROSS.    Out  on  Thui-sday.  back  Mr.  WHITTEN.    U  the  gentleman  will  storing  the  capital  investment. 

on  Tuesday.  yield  fuither.  any  bartering  of  what  they  Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  committee  ad- 
Mr.  COOLEY.    You  mean  the  I.T.O.T.  have  on  hand,  there  is  nothing  here  that  vised  as  to  why  the  barter  ti-ansactions 

club?    In  on  Tuesday,  out  on  Thursday?  limits  it.    Those  commodities  that  they  have  bogged  down? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  According  to  all  the 
testimony  we  had  before  the  committee 
it  was  that,  what  we  were  getting  in  re- 
turn in  these  barter  transactions,  very 
few  of  the  items  were  strategic,  vei-y  few 
were  needed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  law  does  not  limit 
it  to  strategic  materials.  It  is  just  ma- 
terials that  are  needed  in  our  own 
economy. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  testimony  we 
had  was  that  very  few  of  them  were 
really  needed  and  that  in  effect  the  pro- 
gram was  upsetting  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  really  might  be  doing 
more  injury  than  good. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  18,  line  23: 

"AGRICTTLTURAL  CONSERVATION   PROGRAM 

"For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect 
the  program  authorized  In  sections  7  to  15. 
16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February 
29,  1936,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590(o), 
590p(a),  and  &90q),  including  not  to  exceed 
$6,000  for    the    preparation    and   display   of 
exhibits,   including  such  displays   at  State, 
Interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the 
United  States,  $242,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  I>ecember  31  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing   fiscal    year    for    compliance    with    the 
programs    of    soil-building    and    soil-    and 
water-conserving  practices  authorized  under 
this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and    Related   Agencies   Appropriations    Acts. 
1961  and  1962,  carried  out  during  the  period 
July  1.  1960,  to  December  31,  1962.  inclusive: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $29,100,000  of 
the  total  sum  provided  under  this  head  shall 
be  available  during  t{Se  current  fiscal  year 
for  administrative  expenses  for  carrying  out 
such    program,    the    cost    of    aerial    photo- 
graphs, however,  not  to  be  charged  to  such 
limitation;    but    not    more    than    $5,750,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  ac- 
count "Administrative  expenses,  section  392. 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938":  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
or  expenses  of  any  regional  information  em- 
ployees or  any  State  information  employees, 
but  this  shall  not  preclude  the  answering  of 
inquiries  or  supplying  of  information  at  the 
county  level  to  individual  farmers:  Provided 
further.  That  such  amounts  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formulation  and  administra- 
tion  of   the   1963   program   of  ^oil-building 
and    soil-    and    water-conserving    practices, 
including   related    wildlife   conserving   prac- 
tices,   under   the   Act   of   February   29.    1936, 
as  amended   (amounting  to  $250,000,000.  in- 
cluding administration,  except  that  no  par- 
ticipant shall  receive  more  than  $2,500,  ex- 
cept   where    the    participants    from    two    or 
more    farms    or    ranches    Join    to    carry   out 
approved   practices  designed   to  conserve  or 
improve    the    agricultural   resources   of    the 
cunimiuiity)  :   Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed   5   per  centum  of   the  allocation   for 
the   1963  agricultural  conservation  program 
for  any  county  may,  on  the  recommendation 
of  such  county  committee  and  approval  of 
the  State  committee,   be  withheld   and   al- 
lotted to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
services    of    its    technicians    in    formulating 
and  carrying  out  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  in  the  participating  counties, 
and   sh.ill   not  be  utilized  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  for  any  purpose  other  than 
technical  and  other  assistance  in  such  coun- 
ties, and  in  addition,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  such  county  committee  and  approval 
of    the    State    committee,    not    to    exceed    1 
per  centum  may  be  made  available  to  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  public  agency 
for  the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same 
conditions:    Provided   further,  That  for  the 


1963  program  $2,500,000  shall  be  available 
for  technical  assistance  in  formulatdjng  and 
carrying  out  agricultural  conservation  prac- 
tices: Provided  further.  That  such  amounts 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  ojf  seeds, 
fertilizers,  lime,  trees,  or  any  other  Jjarming 
material,  or  any  soil-terracing  serviqes.  and 
naaking  grants  thereof  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers to  aid  them  In  carrying  out  ::^armlng 
practices  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
programs  provided  for  herein:  Proiiiied  fur- 
ther. That  no  part  of  any  funds  available  to 
the  Depeirtment,  or  any  bureau.  ofBCe.  cor- 
poration, or  other  agency  constltt^ting  a 
part  of  such  Department,  shall  be  lised  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  pajtticnt  of 
salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any  peri^n  who 
has  been  convicted  of  violating  tilie  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  pernicioijs  polit- 
ical activities'",  approved  August  t.  1939. 
as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  tjitle  18. 
United  States  Code,  section  1913.  to  have 
violated  or  attempted  to  violate  sucll;  seclUm 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  appro- 
priations for  the  payment  of  per.-onial  serv- 
ices or  other  expenses  designed  to  IJifliience 
in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Coai;ress  to 
favor  or  oppose  any  legislation  or  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  except  upon  requei^  of  any 
Member  or  through  the  proper  officii  chan- 
nels." 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rr.i.ss:  nn  page 
19.  line  25.  after  the  colon  insert  'provided 
further.  That  no  portion  of  the  funds  for 
the  1963  program  may  be  utilized  toi  provide 
financial  or  technical  assistance  fof  drain- 
age on  wetlands  now  designated  as  Wetland 
Types  3(111).  4 (IV),  and  5(V)  in  US.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Fish,  and  Wildlire 
Service  Circular  39.  Wetlands  of  lliri  United 
States.    1956:"  ] 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesotja.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jfield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  tanking 
minority  member  of  the  subconimittee. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman's  Amend- 
ment does  not  specifically  spell  Cut  any 
certain  areas  or  States.  ' 

Mr.  REUSS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
now  that  it  is  not  aimed  solely  at  my 
area.  Any  legislation  like  this  should 
apply  nationwide. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairmfm.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  discu6|sed  this 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wltconsin. 
We  are  familiar  with  it.  W(e  have 
worked  this  over  carefully.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment.  We  can  watch  it  and  see 
how  it  works  out. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  appreciate  the  expres- 
sions from  both  the  majority  find  mi- 
nority sides.  I  will  not  take  Jny  full 
time,  but  so  that  all  Members  mfty  know 
what  is  before  them,  let  me  Say  this 
amendment  would  eliminate  that  part 
of  the  subsidized  drainage  program 
which  is  particularly  harmful  to  our 
supply  of  American  waterfowl. 

As  we  all  know,  our  waterfoKl  pop- 
ulation is  now  at  an  11 -year  Jow.  It 
is  vitally  necesisary  to  save  the  few  re- 
maining nesting  places.  This  amend- 
ment will  not  do  the  entire  j|ob.      It 


merely  stops  the  draina^jc  of  those  pot- 
holes most  vital  to  wildlife. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  of  May  2,  1960.  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will,  after  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  still  remain  in  effect  and  en- 
able the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
register  objections  to  certain  wetland 
drainase  practices  not  covered  by  the 
present  amendment. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  merely  an  amendment  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  does  not  solve  the 
basic  question  of  authorization.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  other  body  will  shortly 
join  this  body  in  enacting  permanent 
legislation  curbing  wetland  drainage 
harmful  to  wildlife. 

I  thank  the  majority  and  minority 
Mr:iibers.  and  hope  the  House  will 
unanimously  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Michel      on 

page  21.  line  7.  after  the  colon  insert  the 
following:  'Provided  further,  that  no  part 
of  any  funds  provided  herein  may  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  materials  or  services  in- 
volved in  the  application  of  any  conserva- 
tion me.isures  on  acreage  which  Is  diverted 
from  production  of  agricultural  crops  for 
which  any  kind  of  payment  Is  made  under 
any  other  prog.ani  administered  by  the 
Department. " 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wonder  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  my  interpretation  of  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment.  The  funds  in  this 
bill  are  to  pay  for  prior  contracts  which 
were  entered  into,  the  Government  hav- 
ing contracted  to  pay  for  certain  things. 
I  just  wonder  if  the  gentleman  realizes 
that  his  amendment,  if  I  read  it  cor- 
rectly, will  be  askum  the  Government  to 
renege  on  contracts  already  entered  into 
and  on  which  money  is  due  in  this  bill. 
I  think  the  gentleman  means  to  addres.s 
himself  to  the  future. 

All  funds  provided  herein  are  to  pay 
for  last  years  program,  where  these 
things  were  permissible. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  probably  would 
be  an  area  of  doubt  here,  but  what  I 
propose  to  do  here  is  to  eliminate  a  prac- 
tice that  is  currently  going  on  at  least  in 
my  neck  of  the  woods,  and  I  am  not 
singling  out  any  other  .section  of  the 
country.  But  under  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram where  a  farmer  diverts  his  land 
from  growing  corn  or  feed  grains  and 
then  is  paid  an  arbitrary  figure,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  in  some  cases  up  to  $55 
an  acre,  he  turns  right  around  then, 
after  getting  that  payment,  and  puts 
it  in  a  consei-vation  practice  under  the 
ACP  program  and  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment again  pay  for  50  percent  of  his 
conserving  practices  on  land  on  which 
he  has  already  been  paid. 

Now,  to  me  this  is  just  pressing  the 
golden  goose  too  far.    The  budget  figure 
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was  $150  million.  The  committee  saw 
fit  to  raise  that  to  what  has  been  the 
level  for  the  past  several  years  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  again.  Through 
the  life  of  this  program,  for  example,  we 
have  had  the  Government  participating 
in  buying  422  million  tons  of  lime  alone 
to  put  on  land.  To  me  a  good  measure 
of  this  is  a  production  stimulant  rather 
than  long-range  conserving  practices. 

I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  run 
acro.ss  a  newspaper  advertisement  which 
reads  something  like  this: 

Attention  farmers.  Free  fertilizer  and 
lime.  Yes.  get  a  ton  free  for  every  ton  you 
buy  tlu-ough  your  local  ASCS  office  ACP 
Initial  signup  now  in  progress.  Will  rvm 
through  January  15. 

You  can  see,  of  course,  the  real  pitch, 
to  come  in  easy  at  so  many  dollars,  and 
if  you  do  not  get  it,  somebody  else  will. 
and  we  want  to  get  you  in  here. 

Then  you  read  further  down  on  this 
ASC  sheet;  this  is  from  down  South 
.someplace,  which  says: 

We  have  71  new  farms  that  have  piaiicl- 
pated  in  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram this  year.  Community  committeemen 
have  been  asked  to  find  farmers  that  are  not 
Hware  of  cost -share  assistance  on  practices 
and  send  them  to  the  ASCS  office. 

Community  committeemen  that  have  sent 
in  five  will  receive  a  citation  from  the  State 
ASC  con^mitree.  Those  that  have  sent  in 
10  or  more  will  receive  a  citation  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  outstanding 
service. 

Well.  now.  how  crazy  can  we  get?  You 
have  .some  good  farmers  who  know  con- 
servation practices  and  they  utilize  it  on 
their  own  land,  but  here  we  feel  that  the 
farmers  generally  do  not  know  this  and 
we  have  to  go  out  and  sell  them,  so  we 
pet  some  inefficient  farmer,  some  farmer 
who  has  no  good  land  whatsoever,  just 
begging  him  to  do  something  to  increase 
the  production  of  something  we  already 
have  too  much  of.  I  can  find  no  rhyme 
nor  reason  for  this  proposition. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  think  a  sad  commen- 
tary is  some  of  the  political  improve- 
ments we  have  made  on  some  of  our 
acres  now  seem  to  be  worth  more  than 
the  land  itself. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  good  point. 

The  Chaiiman  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  would  be  reneging 
on  our  contracts.  I  am  not  so  sure  we 
arc.  I  intend,  of  couise,  for  this  to  be 
a  practice  in  the  futuie  and  not  to  be 
retroactive  to  what  has  already  taken 
place.  But  it  seems  to  me,  luiless  we 
come  to  grips  with  it  one  day,  we  may 
never  be  able  to  come  to  grips  with  it. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  condone  a 
bad  practice  and  compound  the  felony 
by  saying,  "Let  us  go  on  with  it  £igain 
this  year."  Frankly,  I  think  we  have  a 
pood  ca.se  here.  It  is  not  easy  for  me 
to  go  to  my  farmers  and  say.  "Look  I  am 
voting  to  cut  $199  million  out  of  the  ACP 
participation."  That  is  what  the  na- 
tional average  is.  Many  of  the  folks  up 
in  the  New  England  area  tell  me  that 
using  lime  is  the  only  way  they  can  get 
themselves  into  the  agricultiual  program 
and  get  the  50-percent  contribution  on 


lime.  So  I  recognize  that  I  cannot  get 
the  support  of  the  folks  in  that  area,  but 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  support  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  to  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  my  genial  friend 
from  Illinois  and  fellow  member  on  the 
subcommittee,  but  l  do  believe  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  Under 
our  present  rules  and  regulations,  land 
that  has  been  withdrawn  from  cultiva- 
tion under  the  soil  bank  or  conservation 
program  cannot  be  used  to  raise  any 
marketable  crops.  Now  keep  that  in 
mind — no  marketable  crops  may  be  pro- 
duced or  sold  from  this  land  that  has 
been  placed  in  reserve.  What  does  the 
gentleman's  amendment  really  mean?  It 
means  this:  This  land  that  has  been 
withdrawn  from  cultivation  and  is  in  the 
conservation  reserve  can  receive  no  ACP 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  either  a  perma- 
nent or  a  temporary  cover  crop.  The 
farmer  pays  approximately  half  of  his 
own  money  for  such  conservation.  The 
farmer  pays  approximately  half  on  this 
land  that  has  been  withdrawn  and  the 
balance  comes  from  the  ACP. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  meant  that  crops 
could  not  be  marketed  and  .sold,  I  would 
be  in  agreement.  Under  present  law  no 
crops  can  be  produced  or  marketed  from 
this  land,  so  what  you  would  have  on 
acres  that  have  been  withdrawn  would 
be  that  they  would  go  up  in  weeds  and 
bushes  and  become  an  eyesore.  You 
would  not  only  disturb  yourself  but  your 
neighbor  a.s  well,  because  you  would 
have  no  marketable  crops  coming  from 
the  land. 

As  I  said,  the  money  that  is  used 
comes  half  from  the  farmer  and  half 
from  the  ACP  fund.  In  addition  to  that, 
of  course,  in  this  coimtry  today  we  have 
about  187  million  people.  We  must  pro- 
tect every  acre  of  good  cropland  that 
we  have,  especially  with  so  much  land 
being  removed  for  highways.  airp>orts. 
and  subdivisions.  This  land  should 
have  a  pood  cover  crop  on  it  to  protect  it 
so  it  can  be  placed  back  into  production 
should  it  be  required  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate indeed  to  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Just  recently  we  reenacted  the  volim- 
tary  feed  gi-ain  program.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  does  not.  I  am  sure, 
want  to  diminish  parti#pation  in  that 
particular  program.  This  amendment 
however,  will  decrease  participation. 
We  do  not  wish  to  give  an  incentive  to 
farmers  to  break  away  from  the  program 
and  increase  production.  We  must  have 
the  program  if  we  are  to  balance  produc- 
tion as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  voted  down. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us  are 
interested  in  some  of  the  things  that  our 


distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  is 
trying  to  do,  conservation,  saving  the 
taxpayers  money,  trying  to  balance  the 
budget.  But  there  is  something  much 
more  important  involved  in  this  case 
than  a  few  tax  dollars.  As  the  old 
Chinaman  said,  as  his  children  inherited 
the  acre  of  land :  Keep  it.  because  God  is 
not  going  to  make  any  more  of  it." 

We  must  continue  the  tree-planting 
program  that  was  entered  into  last  year. 
It  is  true  that  such  a  program  yields  no 
immediate  benefit,  but  it  is  a  program 
of  conservation.  Let  us  in  the  Govern- 
ment keep  faith  with  the  contract  we 
have  made.  These  people  who  are  re- 
foresting this  land  are  not  domg  it  for 
themselves,  they  are  not  doing  it  for 
their  personal  gain.  I  put  out  10,000 
trees  myself.  I  did  not  do  it  with  any 
thought  of  recapturing  any  money  from 
the  Government.  They  will  not  mature 
in  my  Ufetime.  I  bought  that  land  at  $10 
an  acre  and  replanted  it  in  poplar  and 
pine  to  pass  something  on  to  posterity 
and  to  help  conserve  this  soil,  to  create 
some  natural  resource,  timber.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  agricultural 
limestone  program.  This  program  is  for 
soil  that  i^  taken  out  of  grain  pi-oduc- 
tion.  It  is  a  measure  of  conservation. 
One  of  the  main  factors  is  to  get  a  good 
cover  crop  on  it  so  that  the  soil  will  not 
wash  away. 

I  w-ant  to  go  into  a  little  detail  about 
what  lime  does  to  the  soil.  Lime  acts 
as  a  catalytic  agent  in  the  soil.  It  sweet- 
ens sour  soil  neutralizing  acid.  If  the 
soil  is  sweet,  the  so-called  nitrogen-fix- 
ing bacteria  can  live  in  that  soil,  and 
if  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  can  live  in 
the  soil,  then  legiunes  can  grow  there. 
The  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  attaches  it- 
self to  the  roots,  takes  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air  and  places  it  in  the  soil.  It  is 
very  necessary  for  plants  to  grow  and 
produce  a  cover  crop. 

In  this  conservation  program  a  farmer 
is  advised  to  plant  fescue,  alfalfa,  clover, 
and  timothy.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  waste- 
land, badly  eroded.  The  first  year  he  will 
see  a  little  bit  of  grass,  not  much;  the 
second  year  it  will  begin  to  crowd  out 
the  weeds,  and  the  thiid  year  the  grass 
is  heavy  and  high.  I  can  show  you  land 
I  bought  for  $10  an  acre  that  you  can 
hardly  walk  through  because  it  is  noth- 
ing but  grass  and  clover.  You  can 
hardly  get  through  it,  and  I  doubt  if  a 
rabbit  could  get  through.  That  is  con- 
serving the  soil  for  posterity  use.  It  is 
preventing  the  eroding  of  the  land,  the 
clogging  up  of  streams,  the  silting  up  of 
reservoirs.  We  have  a  million  tons  a 
year  of  good  soil  going  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  each  year,  and  let 
me  tell  you,  it  will  take  many  years  to 
rebuild  that  soil  on  the  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
constant  support  of  soil  conservation. 
Ls  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  bill  less  than 
10  percent  is  for  the  purpose  of  conserv- 
ing our  soil,  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  operation  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  watershed  protection. 
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and  the  large  O.C.P.  item.  Can  we  af- 
ford not  to  expend  this  comparatively 
small  sum  of  money,  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars, in  conserving  soil  nationwide?  I 
think  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  in  this  direction.  Here  we 
deal  with  the  welfare  of  generations  im- 
born.  We  must  not  become  another 
China  with  our  topsoil  gone. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  We  cannot 
afford  not  to  do  this.  We  cannot  be 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

There  are  some  other  points  I  want 
to  bring  out.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
process  some  of  you  people  know  about 
called  the  photosynthesis  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  In  this 
photosynthesis  process  water  of  the 
ground  and  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air  is  brought  into  the  leaf  of  the  plant 
and  with  the  presence  of  sunligtit  and 
chlorophyll  starch  and  sugar  are  manu- 
factured. 

Nitro-fixing  bacteria  enables  nitiogen 
to  be  stored  in  the  ground  year  after 
year,  and  the  nitrogen  enables  this  bare 
wasteland  to  grow  plants.  Commer- 
cially manufactured  nitrogen  when  sup- 
plied, whether  it  is  liquid  or  whether  it 
is  in  the  solid  form,  only  lasts  a  few 
months  at  the  most.  But  nitrogen  put 
there  on  the  roots  of  plants  and  legumes 
by  the  process  of  the  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria  is  there  as  long  as  the  plant  is 
there.  It  enables  the  cover  crop  to  grow 
abundantly.  It  prevents  rapid  runoff 
of  water  and  floods,  it  prevents  erosion 
of  the  soil,  the  clogging  of  the  streams 
and  of  reservoirs. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  make. 
In  our  radiation  fallout  you  hear  a  lot 
about  strontium  90.  This  results  in  a 
lethal  sickness,  and  it  may  be  a  very 
serious  thing  to  our  habitat,  to  our  live- 
lihood. But  if  lime  is  present  in  the 
soil,  the  plant  will  absorb  the  lime  in 
lieu  of  the  strontium  90.  In  fact,  the 
lime  reduces  the  absorption  of  stron- 
tium 90  by  30  to  50  percent  and  provides 
calcium  that  we  need  for  healthy  bodies 
of  men  and  animals;  the  animals  that 
we  eat. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
keep  faith  with  our  farmers  and  provide 
this  lime  so  that  we  can  conserve  this 
good  earth  for  the  immense  population 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  supply  with 
food  in  the  next  40  or  50  years. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  original  amendment,  and 
in  the  interest  of  clarification,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  original 
amendment  be  again  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  again  reported. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  reported  the  Michel 
amendment. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  submit 
that  all  this  amendment  does  is  to  try 
to  put  a  limitation  on   the  amount  of 


different  types  of  benefits  that  dan  be 
had  out  of  Commodity  Credit  or  put  of 
agricultural  production  on  1  afire  of 
land.  We  found  considerable  contusion 
among  the  wise  men  down  at  the  E>epart- 
ment  when  we  interrogated  them  about 
these  dual  payments  on  1  acre  of!  land. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Actually,  what  Vfe  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  eliminate  double  pay- 
ment. When  the  Secretary  of  A|(ricul- 
ture  was  before  our  committee  I  laised 
this  question  and  I  said,  "Do  you  know 
that  this  can  happen?"  And  he  said. 
*'It  can  happen."  However,  on  pa^e  188 
of  the  hearings.  Secretary  Freematt  said. 
"I  know  of  no  circumstances  where  this 
would  occur."  And,  I  told  him  in  re- 
sponse that  it  can  happen  and  does 
happen.  Then  Mr.  Beach,  one  of  the 
underlings,  said:  | 

Where  the  man  who  participate.s  'In  the 
feed  grain  program  puts  the  cnnsertvmion 
practices  on  the  land  with  ACP  *  •  '  it  is 
certainly  all  right. 

So,  what  we  have  here  is  a  dual 
payment  on  the  same  land,  by  the  same 
Government,  and  to  me  it  is  ujicon- 
scionable  to  continue  that  kitid  of 
practice. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  J  feel 
that  this  amendment  has  great  merit. 
I  believe  it  clarifies  the  situation.  X  have 
listened  here  to  all  of  the  usual  angles 
and  speeches  on  soil  conservation  that  I 
believe  in  myself,  but  I  think  we  have 
something  here  that  this  body  of  men 
should  give  some  consideration  t<),  be- 
cause if  you  can  make  two  payments, 
why  not  three  or  four?  That  is  onie  way 
to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  earlier  tjhat  I 
thought  this  apphed  to  funds  in  the  bill 
and  already  committed.  I  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  that 
statement.  May  I  point  out  that.  Under 
the  bills  that  you  passed  here  the  other 
day,  the  purpose  announced  in  the  Jaw  in 
each  instance  was  to  get  the  farmers  to 
take  land  out  of  production  and  to  keep 
the  land  in  condition.  We  said  that  if 
the  farmer  will  reduce  his  production 
and  take  this  acreage  out,  payment  will 
be  due.  But,  in  the  same  act  one  pur- 
pose was  to  try  to  get  this  land  in  flhape. 
I  say  to  you  that  the  amendment  oRered 
is  very  unsound.  Those  that  felt}  that 
the  ACP  program  has  been  a  relietl  pro- 
gram or  a  payment  to  farmers'  back 
through  the  years  are  just  againflt  the 
program,  which  is  their  privilege.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  unsound  to  go 
back  on  this  legislation  I  am  talking 
about,  and  to  get  him  to  take  hi$|  land 
out  of  production  and  throughi  this 
amendment  say  we  are  not  going  tq  help 
him  protect  or  improve  this  land,  even 
though  he  cannot  get  anything  from  it 
in  the  way  of  crops.  I  say  again  thai. 
as  to  the  land  removed  from  production, 
there  is  more  reason  to  take  care  of  it 
and  have  it  under  the  agricultural!  con- 
servation program  than  land  that  is  in 
cultivation. 

I  think  in  each  instance  that  it  i.s  to 
the  national  interest  that,  throur-h  lond- 


ership  and  contributions  we  try  to  get 
the  farmers  to  put  up  their  money  and 
their  time  and  effort  in  trying  to  protect 
this  land  for  the  future.  I  think  that  is 
spelled  out  in  each  agricultural  act  be- 
ginning with  past  administrations  and  is 
true  under  contracts  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman   from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  .say 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
I  say  this:  If  there  is  any  part  of  tlie 
farm  program  which  helps  the  small 
farmers  of  America,  it  is  the  ACP  pro- 
uram  whicli  gets  down  to  the  little 
farmer^  who  need  help  and  not  to  the 
big  farmers  on  the  land  where  we  are 
spcndinu  all  of  the.se  tremendous  sums 
of  money  If  this  does  get  to  the  small 
farmer.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ;;cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yirld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  .say  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  tJiis  amendment.  I  think  this 
IS  a  soil-building  practice  which  we 
have  in  this  law.  I  think  it  preserves 
con-servation  and  the  fertility  of  our 
soil  for  future  generations.  I  think  this 
amendment  would  certainly  cripple  the 
program.  Therefore.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oHered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr,  Michel  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel)  there 
were — ayes  58.  noes  108. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Office  of  Information 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  th.>  Office  of  In- 
formation for  the  dissemination  of  agricul- 
tural information  and  the  coordination  of 
informational  work  and  programs  authorized 
by  Congress  in  the  Department.  $1,610,000.  of 
which  total  appropriation  not  to  exceed 
$537,000  may  be  used  for  farmers"  bulletins, 
which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  Interests  of 
the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  an  equal  proportion  of  four-fifths  of 
which  shall  be  delivered  to  or  sent  out  un- 
der the  addressed  franks  furnished  by  the 
Senators.  Repre.sentatlves.  and  Delegates  in 
Congress,  as  they  shall  direct  (7  U.S.C.  417|. 
and  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  and  fifty  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary (known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agricul- 
ture i  as  authorized  by  section  73  of  the 
Act  of  January  12.  1895  (44  US  C.  241)- 
Provided.  That  in  the  preparation  of  motion 
pictures  or  exhibits  by  the  Department,  not 
exceeding  a  total  of  $10,000  may  be  used 
for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (5  use.  574).  as  amended  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (6  U.S  C. 
55.!  I 

Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Ame.idment  offered  by  Mr.  Pelly:  On 
p.igc  24.  immediately  before  the  period  in 
line  7.  in.-^ert  the  following:  ■:  And  provided 
Un  titer  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
i>::iled  by  I'rs  p.ir.sjr.^ph  shall  be  used  for 
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the   printing   or  reprinting  of  any   bulletin 
or  other  publication  relating  to  sewing". 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  self-explanatory,  except  I 
think  that  a  word  or  two  as  to  its  pur- 
lio.'^e  is  in  order. 

As  the  Members  know,  it  is  customary 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  send  out  lists 
of  farm  bulletins  to  constituents  and  in 
turn  these  constituents  can  order  bul- 
letins on  subjects  that  are  of  interest  to 
them 

A  lis:  of  these  publications  that  are 
available,  as  of  March  1962,  showed  some 
.32  subjects  are  covered;  a  total  of  441 
different  bulletins  which  can  be  ordered. 

My  fjnendment  would  eliminate  the 
.•subject  of  sewing  and  prevent  the  re- 
printing of  nine  bulletins  only.  The  fact 
that  this  one  classification  has  nothing 
to  do  with  agriculture  or  farming  is  one 
rea-son  I  would  eliminate  these  nine  bul- 
letins f:-om  the  list.  But,  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  if  I  did  not  say  that  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  make  a 
start  tcward  the  eventual  elimination  of 
all  of  these  bulletins.  Looking  through 
the  list  of  titles  I  could  name  a  great 
many  more  which  seem  to  me  to  have  no 
Justificiition  and  I  certainly  think  that  in 
general  it  can  be  said  that  farm  bulletins 
are  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I 
favor  cutting  them  out  by  degrees  and 
especially  I  favor  deleting  titles  that 
have  no  relationship  to  agriculture.  As 
to  sewing  one  would  think  that  we  do  not 
have  schools  that  teach  home  economics 
or  one  would  think  we  do  not  have  rural 
libraries  with  books  on  such  subjects, 

I  will  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
saving  involved  in  this  amendment 
would  not  be  substantial  in  relation  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  appropriations 
bill  be.ng  considered.  However,  as  a 
matter  of  principle  I  offer  it  and  I  know 
there  are  many  citizens  who  object  to 
their  money  being  spent  for  purposes 
such  as  farm  bulletins  and  consider  it  an 
unwarranted  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. What  possible  use  to  agriculture 
is  a  bulletin  entitled.  "Mending  Men's 
Suits"  or  "Pattern  Alteration,"  Or.  here 
arc  the  other  titles  my  amendment  would 
cut  out:  "Fitting  Coats  and  Suits."  "How 
To  Tailor  a  Woman's  Suit."  'Buying 
Your  Home  Sewing  Machine. "  "Simph- 
fied  Clothing  Construction."  "Child's 
Self-Holp  Overall."  "Sewing  Machines, 
Cleaning  and  Adjusting."  and  "Fitting 
Dies.se5 ."  My  amendment  would  not  re- 
move sach  titles  as  "Eat  a  Good  Break- 
fast—To Start  a  Good  Day."  Or  'Men's 
Suits — How  To  Judge  Quality."  I  re- 
I)eat.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  I  under- 
.'^tand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  he  did 
not  send  out  requests  for  farm  bulletins? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  have  a  city  district 
w hicii  v.ould  probably  explain  one  of  the 
reasons  my  people  are  not  interes^ted. 
But  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  because  I  know  in  the 
years  gone  by  he  has  always  tried  to  cut 
down  tlie  printing  bill  to  the  taxpayers. 


and  I  am  sure  he  is  going  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Those  sewing 
bulletins  are  among  the  most  popular 
that  are  put  out.  I  think  they  do  prob- 
ably more  good  to  help  the  farm  wife 
who  is  trying  to  live  on  a  very  meager 
budget.  It  would  certainly  be  one  of  the 
last  thmgs  I  would  cut  out  if  I  were 
going  to  cut  anything  out;  and  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  cutting  anything  out. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man remembers  that  when  Members  of 
Congress  could  send  out  seeds  they  were 
very  popular,  too. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  defeated.  We  brag  about  our 
4-H  Clubs.  The  4-H  Clubs  make  use  of 
these  bulletins.  They  make  use  of  these 
bulletins  because  the  girls  taking  4-H 
training  and  they  learn  how  to  do  things 
from  these  bulletms.  I  know  in  my 
community  the  women  get  a  great  deal 
of  good  out  of  these  bulletins.  The 
home  demonstration  agents  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  make  a  lot  of  use  of 
these  bulletins. 

My  wife  has  made  use  of  these  bul- 
letins and  I  am  not  too  proud  to  say 
that  she  has  altered  my  clothes,  she  has 
made  my  clothes,  and  many  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  made  clothes  for  their  men- 
folk that  were  g(X)d  clothes.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  if  some  people  had  their 
way,  the  farmers  would  have  no  way  to 
replace  the  clothes  that  they  wore  out. 
They  want  to  do  away  with  these  farm 
programs  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Farm  wives  of  this  country  are  going 
to  be  in  a  position  of  making  a  lot  of 
clothes.  I  think  this  money  is  money 
well  spent.  I  hope  that  none  of  my  col- 
leagues have  to  go  home,  to  their  rural 
communities  particularly,  and  have  to 
say  to  their  people  that  we  have  denied 
them  the  information  that  they  always 
thought  was  so  valuable  in  trymg  to 
keep  their  homes  going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr,  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota,  Is  it 
not  true  we  have  about  $160  miUion  in 
this  bill  for  research?  Would  it  not  be 
rather  farcical  to  appropriate  that  money 
for  research  and  then  not  disseminate 
the  knoweldge  gained  thereby  to  the 
people  who  can  use  it  to  better  farm 
living? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league will  agree  with  me  we  are  carry- 
mg  on  very  valuable  research  on  apparel 
right  here  at  Greenbelt. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  sug- 
gest to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  that  he  go  out 
and  see  the  work  they  are  doing  out 
there.  He  woiild  not  offer  such  an 
amendment  as  this.  I  feel  sure  he  will 
not  push  this  to  adoption. 

Mr,  MARSHALL.  To  deny  the  people 
an  avenue  of  assistance  from  that  in- 
formation would  be  the  height  of  foolish- 
ness, in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  had  not  been  my 
thought  to  participate  in  this  debate. 
Uniformly  I  have  voted  for  farm  legis- 
lation. But  I  do  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  give  some  testimony  as  to 
the  reception  of  those  bulletins  m  my  dis- 
trict. There  are  no  farms  in  my  district, 
but  I  send  out  a  list  of  the  available 
publications,  and  the  response  has  been 
larger  among  the  people  in  my  district 
to  this  publication  than  to  any  other 
publication  offered.  So  as  a  city  fellow, 
I  want  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  pro- 
grams that  is  building  a  greater  under- 
standing and  community  of  interest  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  the  city  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington   [Mr.  Pelly]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LOAN    AUTHORIZATIONS 

For  loans  in  accordance  with  said  Act 
and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  thereof,  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Sec- 
retiu-y  of  the  Treasury  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a)  of  said  Act.  as 
follows:  Rural  electrification  program, 
$400,000,000,  of  which  $100,000,000  shall 
be  placed  In  reserve  to  be  borrowed  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  amount  Is  required  daring 
the  fiscal  year  1963  under  the  then  existing 
conditions  for  the  expeditious  and  orderly 
development  of  the  rural  electrification  and 
rural  telephone  programs;  and  piral  tele- 
phone program,  $80,000,000. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  Page 
25.  line  20.  before  the  period  insert  a  colon 
and  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  borrowed  herein  for  electrification 
loans,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  may  be 
used  for  generation  and  transmission  loans." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  that  I  offer  here  today  is  one 
which  all  of  you  can  support  regardless 
of  how  enthusiastic  a  supporter  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  you 
are  or  have  been  in  the  past.  The  only! 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  is  that 
we  turn  this  program  back  to  its  original 
purpose,  that  of  providing  electricity  for 
the  farmers  by  way  of  distribution. 
Wliat  we  have  seen  by  what  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  in  my  earlier  remarks  in 
general  debate  is  that  the  program  has 
taken  a  turn  from  distribution  and  got- 
ten more  and  more  mto  the  field  of 
generation  and  transmission. 

What  has  hapF>ened  in  the  last  few 
years?  This  is  not  a  sacrosanct  organi- 
zation. We  found  out  that  some  of  the 
REA's  were  borrowing  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  at  2  percent  and 
then  reinvesting  it  in  Govermnent  se- 
curities at  3  to  4  percent.  We  think  that 
is  wrong.  We  think  the  Government  has 
corrected  that  to  a  degree  by  some  of  the 
new  regulations. 

Then  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  that 
the  REA  loaned  some  $25,000  or  more  to 
a  snowmaking  operation  for  a  ski  resort 
in  Illinois,  which  to  my  mmd  is  stretch- 
ing the  REA  Act  pretty  far. 
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We  find  indications  and  I  have  several 
instances  brought  to  my  attention  where 
there  has  been  a  pirating  of  indiistry 
which  comes  into  play  where  an  industry 
will  locate  in  a  certain  area  because  if 
the  REA  is  granted  a  loan  it  can  provide 
cheaper  power  as  against  another  area 
across  the  river  where  they  cannot  get 
REA  power.  The  magnitude  of  the  G. 
&  T.  loans  have  gotten  to  this  point. 
In  1961,  30  percent  of  all  the  funds  that 
we  appropriated  for  the  REA  went  for 
one  generation  and  transmission  line. 
Indiana  received  $60  million.  In  1962, 
there  was  six  loans  which  aggregated 
over  40  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated here  for  the  whole  REA  program. 
Then  I  bring  to  your  attention  this  mat- 
ter of  the  failure  to  get  information. 

I  wanted  to  amend  this  report,  but  it 
v/as  ruled  out  by  a  three-vote  mai-gin  in 
our  committee,  to  require  every  loan  ap- 
plication in  excess  of  $5  million  to  come 
before  our  conunittee  so  that  we  could 
take  a  look  and  see  what  it  is  actually 
for.  That  would  have  involved  only 
seven  loans  that  we  would  have  taken  a 
look  at.  Look  at  the  Bvireau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Look  at 
what  justification  you  gentlemen  require 
before  your  committee  to  get  to  approve 
a  loan.  Do  you  think  we  got  that  kind 
of  information  in  oiu:  committee?  No. 
I  am  sorry  to  stand  up  here  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  tell  you  that  your  subcommittee  does 
not  have  that  information.  Just  the 
other  day  on  the  Colorado-Ute  loan 
that  came  Into  play  through  a  court 
process  where  the  Western  Colorado 
Power  Co.  went  into  coiirt  and  asked  Mr. 
Norman  Clapp,  the  administrator,  to 
bring  out  some  information  and  he  said. 
•No."  The  Department  of  Justice  en- 
tered a  motion  to  quash.  The  Western 
Colorado  Power  Co.  came  into  the  circuit 
court  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  asked  Mr.  Norman  Clapp  to  produce 
his  records  and  what  do  you  think  he 
said,  and  I  have  it  incorc>orated  in  my 
remarks  that  were  made  during  goieral 
debate.  Not  even  the  court  can  get  the 
information  out  of  the  administrator. 
He  said.  My  luiderlings  have  it.  I  do 
not  have  it.  I  have  to  come  back  in 
August  and  tell  you  whether  or  not  and 
this  and  that  in  answer  to  what  you 
asked  me  to  produce  here  in  court.  The 
court  does  not  get  the  information.  What 
am  I  actually  doing?  Last  year  we 
appropriated  $245  million  for  the  rural 
electrification  program.  This  year  they 
come  in  and  asked  for  a  $100  million 
increase  plus  a  $55  million  transfer  from 
the  telephone  account.  I  say.  We  raised 
that  figure  to  $400  million  this  year.  I 
am  not  quarreling  with  that  $400  million 
total  figure.  I  am  not  moving  to  make 
it  $100  or  $150  million.  I  am.  for  giving 
them  everything  they  want.  What  I 
am  doing  is  writing  in  a  limitation  that 
no  more  than  $150  million  can  be  used 
for  generation  and  transmission  pur- 
poses. What  did  they  use  last  year?  In 
this  last  year  $98  million  went  for  gen- 
eration. $56  million  for  transmission  and 
$103  million  for  distribution.  So  here 
is  the  total  of  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission. $155  million.  My  limitation 
says  $150  million.  Why?  Because  of  the 
total  $400  mUlion  that  we  are  going  to 


give  them  in  this  bill,  I  am  coofcerned 
that  we  get  over  into  this  area! where 
they  are  appropriating  nearly  6$|  to  65 
percent  for  generation  and  transniission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  Of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  j 

Mr.  AREINDS.  Mr.  ChairmanJ  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tliat  the  gcnileman 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentkmail  irom 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  ju.-t  sa:  11(;t,  and 
I  am  recognizing  full  v.ell  that  Members 
on  both  sides,  who  whenever  we  gt  i  into 
the  area  of  rural  electrification  have  a 
really  sensiti%'e  problem.  My  ot^n  po- 
sition is,  I  would  personally  like  to  cut 
$100  milUon  out  of  the  figure,  bUt  I  do 
not  v.ant  to  stand  up  here  only  tor  my 
ov.n  purpose  and  demagogue  thd  issue. 
I  want  to  win  on  this  one  because  I 
think  it  is  an  important  issue  jvtvl  one 
that  we  have  got  to  come  to  grips  with. 
I  say  to  get  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram back  on  the  original  traclc  which 
Sam  Raybum  said  was  never  t0  com- 
pete with  private  utilities  or  private  in- 
dustiT-  We  just  want  to  get  elettricity 
to  the  fanners  and  when  they  ate  using 
more  electricity  on  the  farms  anfl  need 
lines  beefed  up,  I  say  let  us  giWe  it  to 
them  in  distribution,  but  not  in  gf^era- 
tion  and  transmission. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment except  I  do  not  believe  it  fbes  far 
enough.  As  I  understand  the  situation. 
the  REA  now  borrows  money  at  2  per- 
cent and  if  they  have  a  surplijs  they 
buy  Government  bonds  that  yielfl  3  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  has  hapiiftned  in 
the  past,   and  even  in  cases   wti^re   the 

earnings  are  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Is  it  tr«e  that 
when  some  of  these  REA  cooperatives 
have  the  power — generate  and  transmit 
their  own  electricity — that  the  result  is 
that  through  this  operation  ratefl  in  the 
area  go  down  and  the  consumer  gets  a 
break? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  So  far  as  the  rural 
electrification  rates  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  No.  the  ^private 
power  company  rates  go  dowm  when  they 
see  the  threat  of  an  REA  cooperative 
coming  in  to  generate  and  transmit. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  say  fratkly  to 
the  gentleman  that  when  I  am  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  from  priva/^e  utili- 
ties I  take  the  position  of  the  REA ;  when 
I  am  on  the  REA  side  of  the  tabfe  I  take 
the    position    of    the    private    Utilities. 

What  I  am  saying,  however,  is  that 
here  is  $150  million  for  these  people 
downtown  to  use  as  a  threat  to  birfld  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities  to 
make  the  private  power  companies  come 
down  on  their  rates. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Is  it  nii|>t  true 
that  this  competition  is  taking  place  in 
the  suburban  areas  which  wert  farm 
areas  at  one  time  when  the  RBH  went 
in;  that  now  the  private  utllitieis  com- 


panies want  to  come  in  and  take  over  the 
REA  development? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  arc  some  who 
would  like  the  Federal  Government  to 
turn  it  over  to  them  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel. I  do  not  subscribe  to  that.  We 
are  not  going  to  say  that  we  will  turn 
these  REA  developments  over  to  private 
utilities  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  This 
i^  not  the  issue. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  If  the  gentleman 
V,  :'l  yield  further,  I  think  the  isr^ue  is 
whether  the  consumer  is  getting  an  o\{:n 
break  on  tlie  rates  from  tlie  private  sniall 
power  companies,  wlietlaer  the  consumer 
•jetii  tlie  benefit.  I  Uiink  the  REA  is  a 
great  influence  in  the  consumer  gtttin,,' 
■J.  bt'iler  rate. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  cite,  if  I  may, 
.soine  figures  from  both  the  private  utili- 
ties and  from  the  REA  operations.  Ac- 
corduig  to  the  NRECA  the  cost  of  power 
from  investor-owned  electric  companies 
decluud  from  1.24  cents  per  killowatt- 
hour  m  1940  to  0.80  cents  in  1958.  or  a  de- 
cline of  over  30  percent;  whereas  the 
cost  of  power  produced  by  REA's  from 
1940  to  1958  dropped  from  1.28  cents  to 
1.11,  or  a  decliue  of  a  little  over  9  percent 
for  tiie  users  of  the  REA. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  good  point.  I  tiiink 
it  requires  a  little  more  study.  I  do  not 
think  that  up  to  this  time  we  have  made 
sufficient  study  as  to  the  effect,  if  we 
.'should  approve  it  at  this  point.  I  tru&t 
the  gentleman  will  forgo  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time  so  that  next  year  the 
conunittee  can  go  further  into  Uie  mat- 
ter and  possibly  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  gentleman  must  admit  that  we  are 
being  asked  for  $155  million  more  this 
year  than  last  year,  and  we  do  not  have 
the  information  on  which  to  make  a  good 
sound  judgment.  Remember,  this  is  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  we  are  deaUng  with. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  went  into  the 
setup  of  REA  2  years  ago  and  they  sup- 
pUed  me  with  all  the  information  I  asked 
them  for,  all  the  cost  figures,  the  amount 
of  loans  and  liquid  assets.  Frankly,  I 
was  surprised  that  the  gentleman  could 
not  get  the  information  he  wanted  from 
the  REA. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  could 
get  all  that  information  it  seems  to  me 
strange  that  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  could 
not  get  the  same  information.  But  this 
is  not  the  information  we  are  talking 
about,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what 
\vc  are  being  denied  what  is  rightfully 
ours,  and  what  is  the  American  people's 
rij!ht  to  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  IlHnois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  LMr.  Michel]  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Michigan. 

Mr.  FOFID.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
pentlen.an  from  Illinois.  I  think  he  has 
done  a  flrst-class  job  in  raising  this  issue 
a.s  well  as  several  others,  not  only  in  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  but 
also  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  can  see 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  not  requiring 
the  REA  to  submit  to  the  gentleman's 
commitiee  or  any  other  legislative,  or 
executive,  or  judicial  branch  or  its  con- 
.stituents  the  information  which  is  es- 
.'jential  and  necessary  for  a  sound  judg- 
ment to  be  made. 

I  think  his  amendmerit  is  a  proper  ap- 
proach and  will  be  helpful  in  giving  the 
Congre-ss  the  kind  of  information  which 
i«;  e.ssenial  for  ourselves  in  making  such 
judgment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mici^gan  for  his  contribution.  I 
will  .say  thfet  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Cooley]  in 
one  of  the  bills  that  came  before  us  re- 
cently, the  one  that  was  defeated,  in 
an  official  report  of  that  committee 
there  was  expressed  some  concern  about 
our  right  to  know  and  make  an  evalued 
judgment.  I  hope  by  the  enactment  of 
this  limitation  we  can  keep  things  in 
proper  per.<:pective  until  next  year  when 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  can  legis- 
latively do  .something,  if  that  is  really 
what  is  required. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ^^CHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  mentioned  that  the  consum- 
er.s  wer.>  getting  a  break  under  certain 
conditions.  Actually,  we  are  talking 
about  a  given  number  of  consumers. 

Does  not  the  general  taxpaying  public 
pa.v  forHhis  so-called  proposition? 

Mr.  MICHpL.  You  can  say  that  again. 
Let  us  not  get  away  from  what  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  act  was.  It  was  to  get 
electricity  to  the  farms.  We  have  now 
97  or  98  percent  of  the  farms  electrified. 
That  is  good.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
private  companies  would  have  gotten  the 
job  doni?  as  quickly  as  we  have  done  it 
through  this  kind  of  a  program.  But  let 
u.s  keep  t  on  the  original  track. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
pontleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment  and  urge  its 
adoption  The  REA's  have  performed 
some  things  that  are  completely  out- 
standing and  startling.  For  example, 
there  is  an  REA  up  in  Plymouth,  N.H., 
that  use  j  the  money  given  to  them  by  the 
Fedeial  Government  to  go  right  across 
the  river  and  buy  all  of  the  stock  of  a 
r>rivate  power  company.  They  are  bor- 
rowing the  money  at  2  percent  from 
Uncle  Sam.  they  are  lending  their 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  this  money  and 
chartiint:  them  between  4  and  5  percent 
on  the  money.  They  are  under  abso- 
lutely no  control.  This  does  not  affect 
any  new  REA's.  All  the  gentleman's 
amendment  requires  is  that  the  REA's 
will  come  before  congressional  commit- 
tees and  give  to  these  committees  some 


kind  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
facilities  they  want  to  erect,  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  Army  En- 
gineers do  This  is  a  good  amendment 
and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr .  Chairman,  for  the  past  25  years 
or  more  we  have  been  giving  REA  a 
blank  check.  They  come  before  the 
Congress  every  year  asking  for  an 
authorization  to  call  upon  the  Treas- 
urer, which  means  the  taxpayers,  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  without 
one  scintilla  of  justification  or  explana- 
tion of  what  they  need  it  for. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  rea.sons  of 
why  I  think  they  should  be  required  to 
tell  the  Congress  in  detail  what  they 
need  these  loan  authorizations  for. 

The  REA  approved  a  loan  to  the  Colo- 
rado-Ute Co-op.  a  generating  and  trans- 
mission cooperative  in  Colorado,  in  an 
amount  of  $15,602,000  to  construct  the 
first  unit  of  a  steam  powerplant,  the 
ultimate  cost  of  which  is  to  be  about  $120 
million.  This  loan  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  co-ops  requirements.  In  fact, 
power  presently  available  to  the  co-op 
members  is  far  in  excess  of  their  require- 
ments for  the  foreseeable  future.  Tlie 
purpose  of  the  steamplant  is  to  supple- 
ment the  Bureau  of  Reclamations 
power.  It  would  have  been  just  as  well 
for  the  Government  to  have  permitted 
the  Bureau  to  build  the  steamplant.  in 
fact,  better,  because  the  Bureau  would 
have  been  required  to  return  interest  on 
the  investment  at  2^2  percent  or  better 
and  the  co-op  will  get  Federal  funds  at 
an  interest  of  2  percent. 

There  was  absolutely  no  necessity  for 
this  loan.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  and  if  it  had  been  in  the 
public  interest  for  them  to  have  a  steam 
plant  in  connection  with  their  hydro- 
electric developments  on  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  project,  the  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  is  the  proper  place  for  that 
decision  to  be  made.  But  they  would 
have  had  to  justify  it  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  seems  they  can  accomplish 
the  objective  without  the  Congress  hav- 
ing any  say  in  the  matter  by  using  the 
blank  check  we  give  REA. 

Another  example  is  the  Basin  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  loan  in  South  Dakota. 
Fourteen  electric  power  producers  in  the 
Missouri  River  basin  marketing  area, 
including  12  electric  companies,  offered 
to  supply  all  of  the  supplemental  power 
the  Bureau  might  require.  That  did  not 
suit  the  Bureau  and  the  public  power 
zealots,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Bureau. 
The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee was  not  consulted — it  might  have 
said  "no" — so  once  again  the  REA  with 
its  blank  check  was  used.  This  loan  was 
in  the  amount  of  S36  million. 

Once  before  I  called  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Medina,  a  generating 
and  transmission  co-op  in  southwest 
Texas,  obtained  an  REA  loan  to  build 
a  steamplant  in  an  area  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  low-cost  power 
available  to  its  members.  Medina  bor- 
rowed 2 -percent  money  from  REA  and 
then  loaned  $675,000  of  this  money  to  a 
privately  owned  gas  company.  Coastal 
States  Gas  Producing  Co..  at  5  percent 
interest  to  construct  a  gas  pipeline  to 


deliver  fuel  to  Medina's  generating  plant. 
The  Comptroller  General  questioned  this 
transaction  in  his  fiscal  year  1958  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received 
another  piece  of  startUng  information 
in  connection  with  REA  and  its  loan 
shenanigans.  Some  years  back.  New- 
Hampshire  Electric  Cooperative  of  Plym- 
outh, N.H.,  bought  the  stock  of  White 
Mountain  Power  Co.  in  New  Hampshire. 
That  transaction  alone  should  have  been 
subject  to  censorship  as  it  was  com- 
pletely outside  the  intended  sphere  of 
electric  cooperative  operations.  The 
White  Mountain  Power  Co..  a  private 
corporation,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  public  utility  com- 
mission even  though  it  was  an  entirely 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Electric  Cooperative.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Electric  Cooperative  has  been  bor- 
row ing  funds  from  REA  at  an  interest 
rate  of  2  percent  while  at  the  same  time 
lending  money  to  its  subsidiary,  a  private 
corpoiation,  at  4  percent  interest. 

The  cooperative  borrowed  $820,000 
from  REA  in  1955,  $100,000  in  1958,  and 
$1,8.54,000  in  1959.  During  this  time  in 
10  separate  transactions  it  loaned  a 
toUil  of  $1,024,013  to  the  White  Mountain 
Power  Co.  Is  the  Congress  so  disinter- 
ested in  the  mismanagement  of  public 
funds  that  it  is  willing  to  wink  its  eye 
at  such  transactions  as  this?  No  won- 
der we  are  unable  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  only  cited  a  few 
of  the  transgressions  of  REA  and  the 
cooperatives  to  which  it  so  freely  lends 
tax  funds.  With  a  little  investigation. 
I  am  sure  the  ones  I  have  mentioned 
would  only  scratch  the  surface.  The 
ones  to  which  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion are  disgraceful.  They  show  the 
abuses  we  can  expect  when  the  Con- 
gress is  so  negligent  in  supervising  the 
handling  of  Federal  funds.  I  was 
astounded  when  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Michel  1 ,  the  author  of  the 
pending  amendment,  told  us  that  the 
great  committee  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber refused  to  direct  the  REA  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  justifications  for  all  of 
its  contemplated  loans  in  excess  of  $5 
million.  It  should  be  required  to  jus- 
tify in  detail  every  loan  it  contemplates. 

The  pending  amendment,  which 
Umits  REA  loans  for  G.  k  T.'s  to  $150 
million,  is  just  $150  million  more  than 
it  has  justified.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  goes  nearly 
far  enough.  We  should  deny  all  funds 
for  REA  until  they  have  been  justified 
before  the  proper  eommittees  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  supporting  the  pending 
amendment  because  it  is  a  small  step  in 
the  right  direction  but  I  intend  to  vote 
against  all  funds  for  REA  until  we  re- 
ceive and  have  a  chance  to  examine 
detailed  justifications. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman.  Does  not  his  amendment 
limit  the  amount  that  can  be  loaned  for 
generating  facilities  in  a  rather  arbitrary 
way?  You  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  the  need  might  be. 

Mr.  MICHEL  When  the  REA  came 
belo.c    our  committee   the  first  of  the 
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year,  they  asked  for  an  increase  of  from 
245  to  345.  They  stated  Uiere  was  $700 
mOlkm  worth  (^  appUcations  on  fUe,  and 
they  a]ao  adced  for  an  additional  trans- 
fer of  $65  million  from  the  telei^one 
account.  "Hiey  did  say,  however,  that 
in  the  productive  year  ahead  they  would 
Uice  to  get  into  generation  and  trans- 
mission to  ttae  tune  of  60  or  65  iiereent 
of  what  we  appnvriated.  This  past  year 
it  was  59  percent.  What  I  am  sairin? 
is  that  this  is  too  great  a  percentage 
for  generation  and  transmission,  and 
we  are  actually  giving  them  within  $5 
milhon  of  what  they  had  last  year 
especially  for  transmission  and  genera- 
tion purposes. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  BAr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  REA  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  think 
the  proposal  is  eminently  reasonable 
and,  if  anything,  does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  reason  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  apply  some  restraint  to  this 
REA  program  was  brought  out  during 
the  appropriations  hearings  last  year 
when  Mr.  Clapp  was  questioned  about 
what  the  co-ops  are  doing  with  their  re- 
serve assets — and  that  is  just  another 
euphemism  for  profits.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  updated  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1962,  but  I  c^  tell  you  what  Mr.  Clapp 
told  ttie  Appropriations  Committee  the 
figures  were  as  of  the  end  of  December 
1969.  At  that  date.  nu"al  electric  coop- 
eratives had  reserve  assets  totaling  $485 
miUion.  That  is,  they  had  $485  million 
that  they  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do 
with.  And  so  the  committee  questioned 
Mr.  Clapp  about  this  money  and  it  foimd 
out  that  some  $250  million,  that  is.  about 
51.7  percent  of  this  total,  was  invested  in 
Government  bonds  which  are  paying 
considerably  more  interest  than  the  2 
percent  which  REA  now  charges  all  bor- 
rowers. In  other  woi-ds,  what  this 
means  is  that  we  Imd  i-ural  electric  co- 
ops money  at  2  percent  to  do  business 
with  and  then  n^en  they  accumulate 
some  reserve,  they  reinvest  it  in  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  make  a  profit  off  it. 

Last  year  Mr.  Clapp  was  asked  the  in- 
terest rate  on  these  Government  bonds. 
Mr.  Clapp  eventual^  presented  the  com- 
mittee with  a  table  showing  the  interest 
rates  on  the  different  types  of  bonds,  and 
the  table  showed  that  the  average  for  the 
Government's  marketable  obligations 
was  3.140  percent  for  1961  and  for  the 
nonmarketable  obligations,  the  average 
was  3.261  percent.  The  total  for  all  pub- 
lic issues  was  3.168  percent. 

Now.  the  Members  may  recall  that  in 
the  previous  administration  there  was 
some  concern  about  this  situation  where 
the  co-ops  were  making  a  profit  out  of 
the  Government  with  Government 
money.  And  so,  the  former  Adminis- 
tiator.  Mr.  David  Hamil.  introduced  the 
2-percent  Treasury  bonds  for  the  co-ops 
to  invest  in.  and  he  went  about  en- 
couraging them  to  do  so.  But  Mr.  Clapp 
informed  us  last  year  that  there  was 


only  some  $16  million  invested  in  thjese 
2-percent  Treasury  bonds  by  co-ops  And 
this  $16  million  is  not  included  in  ^e 
$250  million  I  mentioned  previously. 

Now,  to  me,  this  is  a  pretty  serfbus 
situation  and  I  think  it  indicates  tolus 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  mtich 
more  careful  about  lending  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  REA  in  the  future,  tpis 
is  the  kind  of  situation  the  pyblic  dpes 
not  like  and  which  will  have  them  dofcvn 
on  our  necks  the  moment  they  begin!  to 
grasp  just  exactly  what  is  happening 
here.  They  would  have  every  right  in 
the  world  to  ask  us  why  we  are  lending 
$400  million  when  the  co-ops  have  over 
$250  million  lying  around  invested  in 
Government  bonds  on  which  tl||?se 
co-oi>s  are  making  a  profit.  And  If  I 
were  asked  that  question,  I  dont  think 
I  would  know  how  to  answer  it. 

Last  February,  REA  issued  a  bulleitin 
on  the  control  of  general  funds,  but  the 
Deputy  Administrator  recently  admitted 
that  REA  actually  had  no  means  of 
enforcing  such  policy  unless  the  lK)r- 
rower  had  a  loan  application  before  the 
agency.     He  said : 

We  cannot  make  them  do  things  they  (are 
not  inclined  to  do,  which  are  not  within  khe 
requirements  of  the  loan  contract  and  nx^rt- 
gage,  unless  a  loan  application  is  before  Ithe 
agency. 

*  In  other  words,  nothing  can  be  dO(ne, 
according  to  REA,  about  requiring  bpr- 
rowers  to  dispose  of  their  high-intertist- 
paying  securities  unless  they  need  mpre 
money  from  the  Government. 

What  the  Deputy  Administrator  f  aijled 
to  tell  the  committee  is  that  in  casefi  of 
excesses  the  REA  standard  mortgage 
form  provides  that  REA  can  accelerate 
the  borrower's  loan  repayments.  In 
such  cases,  the  Administrator  should 
apply  this  provision  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  amoimt  of  2 -percent  moiaey 
that  borrowers  have  reinvested  in  Opv- 
emment  bonds  yielding  a  greater  interjest 
rate. 

As  some  of  the  other  speakers  h<ive 
already  noted  today,  this  REA  program 
is  getting  out  of  hand.  Some  of  thiese 
cooperatives  now  are  big  and  powerful. 
They  could  stand  on  their  own  Ifigs. 
But  as  long  as  they  have  the  law  on  their 
side,  and  as  long  as  there  is  an  Admin- 
istrator in  office  who  will  try  to  get  from 
the  Congress  ever-larger  amounts  of  Irtan 
funds  every  year,  you  cannot  blame  thiese 
co-ops  too  much.  They  will  keep  coming 
back  for  this  cheap  2-percent  money  as 
long  as  there  Is  any  left  in  the  kitty., 

So  the  burden  comes  back  to  the  Q^n- 
gress.  It  IS  our  responsibility  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  situation,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman's  proposed  amendment  if  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  hope  hiy 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting, 
amendment. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     niinois. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  ihe 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fpom 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  T^r. 
Chairman,  I  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 


ting  his 
3.      Mr. 


fered  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr.  MichklI. 
His  amendment  can  only  serve  to  shed 
.some  very  sorely  needed  light  on  what 
has  been  a  dark  comer  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  heard  much 
about  the  problem  of  secrecy  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Moss]  has  done  much  to 
eradicate  unnecessary  Government  se- 
crecy through  the  work  on  his  sut)com- 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  But  I  am  certain  he  wotild 
be  appalled  at  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  with  re- 
spect  to  a  recent  generation  and  trans- 
mission loan  granted  by  the  REA. 

An  electric  power  company  in  Colo- 
rado went  to  court  last  week  and  ob- 
tained an  order  directing  the  Rxiral 
Electrification  Administrator.  Mr.  Nor- 
man Clapp,  to  submit  to  the  taking  of  a 
deposition  and  to  produce  REA's  files  in 
the  matter  of  a  generation  and  trans- 
mission loan  granted  in  March  to  a  rural 
electric  cooperative  group  in  Colorado. 
In  response  to  the  Federal  court  order, 
Mr.  Clapp  made  himself  available  to 
counsel  for  the  company  in  his  own  office 
last  Friday,  July  20,  but  the  company 
attorneys  came  away  practically  empty- 
handed  because  of  the  attitude  taken  by 
Mr.  Clapp  at  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Orville  Freeman. 

In  the  court  earlier  last  week,  counsel 
for  the  REA  sought  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  a  dep>osition  from  Mr.  Clapp  and  the 
production  of  documents  by  claiming 
that  the  documents  in  this  Colorado  loan 
case  were  confidential  and  privileged. 
When  the  couit  issued  its  order  direct- 
ing Mr.  Clapp  to  appear  in  his  own  office 
for  the  taking  of  an  oral  deposition  and 
for  the  production  of  his  files,  it  obvi- 
ously felt  that  the  information  in  the 
case  was  not  confidential  and  privileged 
at  alL 

It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Clapp  gave 
counsel  for  the  company  nothing.  He 
did  give  them  two  documents.  One  was 
REA's  letter  to  the  cooperative  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  an  application  for  a 
loan  of  some  $15  million.  The  other  was 
REA's  telegram  to  the  cooperative  in- 
forming the  cooperative  that  the  loan 
had  been  granted.  Beyond  these  two 
documents  Mr.  Clapp  produced  nothing 
and  said  nothing,  except  to  note  that  he 
was  acting  in  accord  with  directions  re- 
ceived in  writing  from  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Clapp  did  agree  to  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  proceedings  imder  the  Fed- 
eral coiut  order  until  August  20.  at 
which  time  he  would  act  in  accord  with 
any  further  instructions  received  from 
Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  situation  we  see 
that  two  responsible  Government  offi- 
cials, appointed  by  this  administration, 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Clapp,  have  placed 
themselves  above  the  court  in  a  matter 
involving  use  of  Federal  funds  provided 
by  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  The 
loan  of  some  $15  million  was  made  with 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Congress  and 
the  REA  never  told  anyone  in  advance 
of  the  appropriation  that  it  contemplated 
loaning  this  much  money  for  generating 
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facilities  of  a  nu^  electric  cooperative 
in  Colorado.  Perhaps  I  should  quarrel 
with  this  approach,  but  I  will  not  at  this 

time. 

Subsequently,  the  REIA  never  justified 
for  the  public  record  the  grant  of  this 
loan  to  the  Colorado  cooperative.  It 
has  never  said  anything  more  than  that 
$15  million  was  loaned  to  the  coopera- 
tive for  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities. Yet  when  an  electric  power 
company  which  has  a  vital  interest  in 
this  matter  seeks  Information  from  the 
REA  and  comes  armed  with  a  court  or- 
der directing  the  Administrator  to  com- 
ply with  the  company's  reasonable  re- 
quest, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Riu-al  Electrification  Administrator 
simply  refuse  to  cooperate  at  all.  They 
take  the  position  that  they  know  more 
about  these  things  than  a  mere  Fed- 
eral court  and  they  assert  that  they  will 
make  available  whatever  information 
they  desire,  when  and  if  they  ever  de- 
cide, in  their  wisdom  and  judgment, 
that  it  is  proper  to  do  so. 

I  sincerely  question  whether  the  REA 
is  indeed  as  wise  and  as  all  knowing  as 
it  believes  Itself  to  be  or  as  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  Clapp  believe  themselves  to  be 
in  this  matter.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if 
the  REA  sincerely  believes  that  it  has 
acted  in  good  faith  in  making  this  locm 
to  the  Colorado  cooperative,  it  should 
have  no  objection  to  providing  facts  to 
the  company  for  use  in  a  contract  mat- 
ter with  the  rural  cooi>erative.  But  per- 
haps its  silence  means  that  it  realizes 
that  it  has  made  a  bad  loan,  one  that 
is  not  defensible  at  all. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  MichklI  as  one  step 
in  placing  the  REA  on  record  that  we 
in  the  Congress  intend  to  watch  its  a^~ 
orations  more  carefully  in  the  future 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress 
has  acquired  its  power  of  the  purse  with 
difficulty  and  by  trial  and  error  over  a 
preat  many  years.  In  this  process 
changes  have  been  made,  new  procedures 
have  been  adopted,  and  various  pro- 
Rrams  have  had  to  be  recast  in  terms 
that  would  permit  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  responsibihties  adequately. 

In  the  course  of  the  years,  as  the  pro- 
grams of  different  agencies  have  changed 
and  grown  larger.  Congress  has  had  to 
take  a  different  approach  so  that  it 
could  know  more  precisely  what  was 
happening  to  fimds  that  it  approved. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  were  required  to  present  a 
list  of  projects  showing  by  line  item  and 
amoimt  how  the  recommended  appro- 
priation was  to  be  used.  Prior  to  this, 
these  agencies  had  received  the  same 
type  of  liunp-simx  appropriations  which 
are  now  granted  to  the  REA.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  Memlier  of  Congress 
today  who  can  deny  that  the  detailed 
justification    submitted    by    these    two 


agencies  is  not  a  vast  improvement  over, 
the  old  procedure.  Furthermore,  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  harmed  the  work  of  those 
agencies  and  it  has  not  interfered  with 
their  programs.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Congress  can  say  that  it  has  com- 
plete control  over  the  expenditure  of 
fimds  by  these  agencies  and  that  it 
knows  precisely  where  every  dollar  is 
going. 

In  my  mind,  there  should  be  no  handi- 
cap to  the  REA  Administrator  in  pre- 
senting to  us  the  kind  of  detail  we  now 
receive  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  think  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  demand  this  kind 
of  detail.  More  and  more  this  REA  pro- 
gram is  being  criticized  and  that  criti- 
cism is  a  reflection  on  us,  because  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  see  that  the  pro- 
gram does  not  become  the  vehicle  for 
abuses.  Although  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
does  not  come  close  to  meeting  my  ob- 
jections to  the  present  procedure  involv- 
ing REA  fimds,  I  will  support  it,  because 
there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  I  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  congressional 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  appro- 
priated funds.  I  believe  my  analysis  may 
be  helpful  to  others. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, specifically  assigned  to  the  Congress 
responsibility  for  laying  and  collecting 
taxes  and  borrowing  and  coining  money. 
Article  I,  section  9,  clause  7,  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  "no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law." 
I  would  like  to  demonstrate  to  the  Con- 
gress, how,  with  respect  to  the  REA  pro- 
gram, we  can  and  should  exercise  this 
responsiblUty. 

The  courts  over  the  years  have  recog- 
nized that  the  Congress  has  wide  discre- 
tion as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  chooses 
to  prescribe  the  requirements  and  par- 
ticular purposes  for  which  expenditure 
of  appropriated  funds  can  be  made.  It 
has  in  a  number  of  cases  made  general 
appropriations  of  substantial  amounts 
to  be  allotted  and  expended  as  directed 
by  designated  Federal  agencies. 

Experience  has  demonstrated,  however, 
that  relaxation  of  controls  over  Federal 
expenditures  by  the  Congress  has  inevi- 
tably resulted  in  abuses.  Commenc- 
ing with  the  Treasury  Act  of  1789,  which 
provided  for  an  auditor  and  comptroller 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Congress  has  striven  to  provide  better 
control  and  review  of  Federal  exp>endi- 
tures.  For  the  next  142  years  various 
attempts  were  made  to  provide  for  the 
Congress  effective  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  Federal  purse.  In  1921.  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act  made  a  niunber 
of  significant  changes  in  the  financial 
management  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Many  are  still  in  existence.  The  most 
important  development  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  budget  system  by 
creation  of  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  admin- 
istered by  a  Director  responsible  only  to 
the  President,  and  secondly,  a  General 
Accounting  Office  under  the  administra- 
tive direction  of  a  Comptroller  General, 
responsible  only  to  the  Congress. 


The  purpose  of  the  budget  system  was 
to  provide  in  financial  terms  for  proper 
planning,  information,  and  control. 
With  the  objective  of  further  improving 
and  strengthening  fiscal  planning  and 
control,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  8248.  dated  Septem- 
ber 8.  1938,  was  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  greater 
attention  was  given  by  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  OfBce  to  budget  tech- 
niques and  procedures.  In  1946  the  Con- 
gress enacted  and  the  President  approved 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act — 
Pubhc  Law  79-601— which  had  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

First.  Stresonlining  and  slmplifsdng 
congressional  committee  structure; 

Second.  Improving  congressional  staff; 
and  most  important — 

Third.  Reinforcing  the  r>ower  of  the 
purse. 

Probably  in  no  field  of  Government  ac- 
tivity was  there  more  progress  in  budget 
reform  and  modernization  during  the 
next  few  years  thsui  in  the  field  of  Fed- 
eral public  works.  And.  there  were 
sound  reasons  for  this  to  happen.  The 
postwar  Federal  public  works  program 
not  only  was  being  rf«)idly  enlarged  but 
its  base  was  being  spread  to  unmanage- 
able proportions.  Up  to  the  early  1950's 
the  appropriations  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
were  largely  of  a  lump-sum  nature.  The 
justifications  included  lists  of  the  proj- 
ects from  which  selections  would  be 
made.  The  Budget  and  the  Congress  did 
not  restiict  the  appropriations  to  specific 
projects  and  the  allocations  of  funds 
were  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
construction  agencies. 

This  situation  permitted  these  pro- 
grams to  get  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress 
and  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  correct  the 
problem.  In  1951,  the  Federal  budget 
included  a  statement  indicating  the 
amount  of  fimds  to  be  used  for  continu- 
ing construction  of  projects  and  for 
completion  of  projects.  It  also  included 
some  financial  data  on  a  few  of  the 
larger  projects.  In  fiscal  year  1952  a 
new  policy  was  adopted.  For  the  first 
time  the  Federal  budget  presented  a  de- 
tailed list  of  projects  showing  by  hne 
item  and  amount  how  the  recommended 
appropriation  was  to  be  used.  In  this 
way,  the  Chief  Executive  regained  con- 
trol over  the  formulation  of  the  pro- 
grams as  contemplated  in  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

Concurrent  with  these  developments 
the  Congress  was  taking  steps  to  im- 
prove the  policies,  principles,  and  pro- 
cedures used  in  its  consideration  and 
action  on  budget  estimates.  The  special 
studies  by  the  House  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Public  Works  in  1951 
and  1952  highlighted  the  need  for  full 
program  disclosure  of  exactly  what  was 
proposed  in  budget  requests  in  order 
that  the  Congress,  in  the  appropriation 
process,  might  make  intelligent  and 
wise  decisions  as  to  how  and  where  Fed- 
eral funds  were  to  be  appUed.  As  a  re- 
sult of  all  of  these  things,  the  Congress 
now  determines  exactly  what  funds  are 
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to  be  used  in  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, survey,  and  investigation  of  each 
project.  The  agencies  are  limited  in  the 
use  of  their  funds  to  the  stated  amounts 
and  to  the  specific  purposes  and  proj- 
ects set  forth  by  the  Congress.  In  this 
way  Congress  assumes  the  responsibil- 
ity assigned  to  it  in  the  Constitution. 

Although  the  agencies  strenuously  op- 
posed these  changes  when  they  were 
originally  proposed,  they  now  prefer  the 
procedure  because  they  are  not  now  as 
exposed  to  pressures  for  projects  as 
when  they  had  the  prime  responsibility 
for  making  the  decisions  themselves. 

Corresponding  budget  progress,  mod- 
ernization, and  reform  has  not  taken 
place  with  respect  to  Federal  financing 
of  non-Federal  facilities  provided  by 
public  bodies.  The  projects  of  these 
agencies  are  often  similar  in  character 
and  scope  to  those  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  construction  agencies.  Yet,  at 
the  present  time,  their  proposals  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  scrutiny  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress 
as  that  to  which  Federal  projects  are 
exposed  in  traveling  through  the  tenuous 
authorization  route,  let  alone  the  com- 
petition and  review  with  which  they  are 
faced  in  securing  appropriations  for  con- 
struction. Certainly,  most  people  will 
agree  that  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  we  have  two 
of  the  most  outstanding,  respected,  and 
reputable  development  agencies  in  the 
world.  Yet,  our  Chief  Executives,  and 
the  Congress,  have  through  experience 
found  it  necessary  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  decisions  on  which  projects 
should  proceed  and  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  to  be  constructed. 

It  is  an  anomaly  when  we  arrogate 
to  non-Federal  entities  and  the  REA 
Administrator  greater  trust  and  respon- 
sibility than  we  are  willing  to  delegate 
to  our  own  progeny  over  which  we  have 
Inherent  control.  There  need  be  no 
greater  handicap  in  the  administration 
of  tiie  REA  program  under  congressional 
determinations  as  to  use  of  appropria- 
tions than  there  is  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
grams. These  programs  have  gained  In 
stature  and  acceptance  through  budget 
and  congressional  review  and  decision. 
Our  experience  has  been  the  reverse  with 
respect  to  REA  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  both  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Conunlttees  on  the  original  1962  farm 
bill.  Both  of  these  committees  criticized 
existing  procedures  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  improvements. 

Lastly,  there  are  no  legal  or  procedural 
impediments  or  barriers  to  adoption  of 
budget  procedures  for  the  REA  similar 
to  those  which  experience  proved  neces- 
sary for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bxireau  of  Reclamation.  The  Budget  and 
Accoimting  Act  of  1950 — Public  Law  81- 
784 — in  section  102(a)  makes  specific 
provision  for  the  Congress  to  secure  such 
information  as  it  needs  in  order  to  act 
upon  budget  requests.    It  states: 

That  nothing  In  this  act  shaU  be  construed 
to  limit  the  authority  of  conunlttees  of  Con- 
gress to  request  and  receive  such  Information 
In  such  form  as  they  may  desire  In  con- 
sideration of  an  action  upon  budget  esti- 
mates. 


Furthermore,  do  not  forget  that  pon- 
gress  has  the  basic  power  and  responsi- 
bility to  decide  how  Federal  funds  are  to 
be  used.  It  should  assert  itself  wit©  the 
REA  programs  as  it  has  wisely  done  with 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  construc- 
tion agencies. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  pro- 
posals I  have  presented  are  not  only 
consistent  with  but  would  advance  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Soint 
Budget-Treasury-GAO  accounting  team 
and  of  the  congressional  committees. 
They  also  ultimately  would  be  to  the  best 
long-range  interests  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  coauthor  of  this  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Slack]. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gcjntle- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel!. 

On  page  2038  of  the  subcommittee 
hearing,  the  REA  estimates  that  for 
fiscal  1963,  there  will  be  301  applic«(tions 
for  a  total  of  $200  million  in  loaE^  for 
funds  to  be  used  for  distribution  facil- 
ities. The  REA  also  estimates  thiit  for 
fiscal  1963,  there  will  be  50  applictitions 
for  a  total  of  $508  million  for  funds  to  be 
used  for  generation  and  transmission 
facilities.    ^ 

Of  these  loan  requests,  only  two  Will  be 
requests  for  new  borrowers  interested  in 
Distribution — less  than  1  percent  ctf  the 
total.  Yet,  out  of  the  50  anticipated 
generation  and  transmission  loatt  re- 
quests, 10  will  be  new  borrowers,  or  20 
percent  of  the  total.  These  figures 
demonstrate  quite  clearly  that  the  em- 
phasis of  the  REA  program  is  changing. 

This  amendment  simply  places  the  em- 
phasis on  distribution  rather  thijn  on 
generation  and  transmission,  which  was 
the  original  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  cftll  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  com- 
mendable or  not  commendable  afl  this 
amendment  may  be,  you  are  here  chang- 
ing the  intent  of  the  basic  law.  After 
all,  REA  is  an  independent  agency.  May 
I  ask  of  my  colleague  from  Minflesota 
[Mr.  Nelsen],  former  Administrator  of 
REA,  whether  I  am  not  correct  in  that, 
that  Mr.  Michel  is  trying  to  change  the 
intent  of  the  basic  law  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  effect  this  would  be 
a  limitation  by  appropriation,  but  I  Vould 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership here  to  the  fact  that  the  points 
that  have  been  brought  out  in  diebate 
are  not  corrected  by  the  amendment  as 
proposed.  I  would  like  to  read  tO  you 
from  the  committee  report  on  pa4;e  26, 
where  the  committee  makes  this  $tate- 
ment : 

Testimony  presented  in  support  of  the  1963 
budget  request  Indicates  that  a  larger  part 
is  requested  for  generation  and  trajismls- 
slon  loans  next  year.  In  this  connection, 
the    committee    urges    that    standards    and 


criteria  be  developed  for  use  in  considering 
and  approving  such  loans,  to  make  certain 
that  they  are  essential  under  the  require- 
ments of  the   law. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  in  my  judgment  this 
amendment  does  not  get  at  the  criticism 
that  has  been  submitted  in  the  debate, 
and  it  would  be  my  suggestion  that  the 
committee's  recommendation  be  gone 
into  more  carefully  to  determine  what 
the  criteria  should  be.  By  limiting  the 
amount  by  a  dollar  figure  we  do  not  cor- 
rect the  problem.  I  believe  there  should 
be  some  flexibility  in  the  dollar  amount, 
but  there  needs  to  be  some  consideration 
given  to  criteria,  and  I  intend  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee statement,  that  criteria  be  set 
up  to  make  certain  that  loans  approved 
are  in  fact  essential  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  contention  that  this 
is  a  matter  for  the  legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  to  take  up,  and  I  op- 
pose the  amendment.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  REA  program  in  Kansas 
for  many  years,  I  want  to  comment  on 
this  amendment.  Briefly.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  statements  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  fails  to 
recognize  the  consumer-memt>er  owner 
relationship  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives and  programs  for  their  customers. 
The  electric  cooperatives  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Kansas  are  cer- 
tainly seeking  the  best  rates,  terms,  and 
conditions  on  their  f>ower  supply,  and  I 
believe  this  is  true  of  rural  electrics  all 
across  the  country. 

In  my  view,  the  electric  cooperatives 
are  fully  justified  in  insisting  on  their 
right  to  decide  on  their  own  power  supply 
arrangements.  They,  more  than  any- 
one else,  know  what  is  best  for  them. 
They  rightly  object  to  being  deprived  of 
finances  and  loan  funds  for  their  cus- 
tomers. 

The  needs  of  rural  America  call  for  a 
vigorous  REA  program.  Let  us  deter- 
mine ways  in  which  to  help  it  do  a  better 
job,  providing  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives with  the  tools  to  serve  farmers  and 
rural  people  on  a  first-class  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  this  is  an 
amendment  to  tie  the  hands  of  REA.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  REA 
is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  our 
present-day  Government,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  we  permit  this  or- 
ganization to  be  destroyed.  This  pro- 
gram has  operated  successfully  for  27 
years.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  simply  mean  a  death  blow  against 
REA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings 
on  this  particular  bill  we  carefully  con- 
sidered this  matter.  REA  and  the  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture   believe    that, 
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where  power  is  available  from  commer- 
cial companies  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
rate  and  at  reasonable  terms,  then  the 
power  should  be  used  by  REA.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind 
that  our  REA  co-ops  today  only  have 
3  3  customers  per  mile.  The  public  util- 
ities have  40  customers  per  mile. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  re- 
minds me  a  whole  lot.  Mr.  Chairman. 
of  the  little  boy  who  went  fishing.  He 
said  to  the  little  fish.  "Little  fish.  Just 
hold  still.  I  am  just  going  to  gut  you. 
That  is  all  I  intend  to  do  to  you." 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administrator 
of  REA  hi  May  of  this  year  Issued  a  bul- 
letin, and  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

This  matter  has  been  called  up  on  a 
number  of  occasions  concerning  genera- 
lion  and  transmission  loans.  On  May 
31  the  Administrator  of  the  REA  issued 
a  bulletin,  and  I  quote: 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  U  to  set  forth 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  loan 
polity  concerning  generation  and  transmis- 
sion facilities.  The  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  will  make  loans  to  finance 
the  construction  of  generation  and  trans- 
nn.'ision  facilities  under  the  following  con- 
duiuns;  Where  no  adequate  or  dependable 
."^ource  of  power  is  available  to  meet  the  con- 
.sumer  needs  or  where  the  rates  offered  by 
existing  power  sources  would  result  in  a 
higher  cost  of  power  for  the  consumer  than 
the  co6t  of  facilities  financed  by  REA,  or 
where  generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties are  necessary  to  protect  the  security 
and  elTectlveness  of  R£A-&nanced  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  authoriz- 
iiie:  legislation  for  REA  grants  the  Ad- 
mimstrator  the  right  to  make  trans- 
mission loans.  What  does  this  mean? 
It  simply  means  if  you  adopt  this 
amendment  and  similar  amendments 
you  remove  the  protection  we  have  to  see 
that  our  REA  co-ops  can  continue  in 
existence  and  see  that  the  American 
farmer,  and  especially  his  farm  wife, 
will  be  benefited  by  this  program, 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  the  first  step  in  the  death  knell  of 
REA  if  we  adopt  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.     I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tin:?uished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  a  very  fine 
statement.  I  have  no  way  in  the  world 
of  knowing  what  the  intention  of  the 
sentlcman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
i.s  in  submitting  this  amendment.  But 
I  am  quite  certain  of  this:  It  is  the 
view  of  the  REA  in  Oklahoma  that  it 
would  cripple  them  severely  in  their  ef- 
fective operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  all  REA  administrators, 
regardless  of  political  party,  have  agreed 
that  REA  shall  always  have  the  right 
to  generate  power,  when  and  if  a  rea- 
sonable rate  cannot -be  secured  for  the 
energy  they  must  buy? 


Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  would  like  to  say 
at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  House  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Andersen!,  on  every  occasion,  has 
stood  up  and  fought  for  the  American 
farmer.  I  have  always  commended  my 
friend  on  this. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course.  I  would  ques- 
tion the  gentleman's  remark  that  this 
is  gutting  the  program,  because  we  are 
giving  them  a  $155  million  increase  over 
this  year  for  generation  and  transmis- 
sion. I  said  they  used  probably  $155 
million  this  last  year.  My  limit  is  $150 
million.  I  think  it  is  stretching  the  point 
a  bit  when  one  suggests  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  gut  the  program  when  I  am  not 
oppKJsmg   the   increase   of  $155   million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  doing  is 
simply  wanting  to  write  in  a  limitation 
on  generation  and  transmission.  That 
is  $150  million  worth  of  flexibility,  and 
that  is  pretty  much. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Michel  1,  that  in  the  full  commit- 
tee he  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  report  limiting  projects  to  $5 
million  or  more.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  he  is  wrong,  and  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  too  much  time  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  day.  but  I  want  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  whole  sub- 
committee was  troubled  with  this  entire 
subject  and  that  this  is  not  new.  The 
only  new  thing  that  has  been  injected 
here  is  a  money  limitation  about  which 
we  have  had  some  debate.  I  would  like 
to  read  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
a  paragraph  which  appears  on  page  26  of 
the  report: 

Testimony  presented  In  support  of  the  1963 
budget  request  Indicates  that  a  larger  part 
is  requested  for  generation  and  transmission 
loans  next  year.  In  this  connection,  the  com- 
mittee urges  that  standards  and  criteria  be 
develoi>ed  for  use  In  considering  and  approv- 
ing such  loans,  to  make  certain  that  they  are 
essential  under  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  other  words,  our  entire  subcommit- 
tee is  disturbed  about  this  matter.  We 
realize  that  it  is  26  years  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  REA.  We  can  all  review,  I 
think  with  pride,  its  record.  Today  we 
have  a  changing  world  here  in  America 
and  REA  is  serving  that  population. 

We  believe  a  complete  review  of  this 
matter  ought  to  be  had  at  this  time;  and 
that  is  the  position.  There  is  no  con- 
fusion in  the  sulx5ommittee  that  I  know 
of.  I  think  the  House  ought  to  realize 
that  an  important  issue  has  l)een  raised 
here  that  we  ought  to  clarify. 

Mr.  WHITIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
REA  Act  gives  the  Administrator  author- 
ity to  make  these  power  generation  loans. 
That  authority  is  much  more  vital  and  is 
much  more  important  than  actually 
making  the  loan.    Having  that  right  to 


make  power  generation  loans  enables  the 
REA's  to  get  reasonable  contracts  with 
the  private  companies.  If  we  strike  out 
or  limit  the  authority  to  lend  we  thereby 
weaken  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
REA  associations.  In  the  last  year,  be- 
cause of  this  right  to  make  these  loans, 
the  REA  associations  have  worked  out 
much  better  contracts  for  wholesale 
power  with  the  Central  Power  It  Ught 
Co.;  Chicago  Electric  Light  Co.;  Kansas 
Power  Light  Co.;  Northern  States  Pow- 
er Co.;  Southwest  Electric  Service  Co.; 
the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana;  and 
others. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  when 
we  limit  the  ability  to  make  these  loans 
we  thereby  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
private  companies  in  working  out  details 
of  the  contracts. 

Because  we  recognized  that  more  and 
more  loans  were  being  made  in  this  area, 
your  subcommittee  wrote  this  provision 
adopted  by  the  whole  committee  asking 
REA  to  set  up  certain  criteria  and  stand- 
ards in  connection  with  future  loans. 
But  the  act  does  not  provide  that  we 
should  pass  on  each  individual  applica- 
tion. We  should  not  and  are  not  qual- 
ified to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  defeat  the  amendment.  It  seriously 
jeoi>ardizes  the  ability  of  the  REA's  to 
get  reasonable  contracts  from  the  power 
companies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel!. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  the  Chairman  ap- 
pointed as  tellers  Mr.  Michel  and  Mr. 
Written. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  94, 
noes  133. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  606.  Not  less  than  •1.500.000  of  the 
appropriations  of  the  Department  for  re- 
search and  service  work  authorized  by  the 
Acts  of  August  14.  1946.  July  28.  1954,  and 
September  6,  1958  (7  U.S.C.'427.  1621-ie2»: 
42  U.S.C.  1891-1893),  shaU  be  STallable  for 
contracting    In    accordance    with    said   Acts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  rise? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  realize  the  gentle- 
man has  been  recognized  to  offer  his 
amendment.  I  have  been  asked  to  post- 
pone further  consideration  of  the  bill 
until  tomorrow,  and  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  consent  to  speak  on  his 
amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.     Yes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
that  case,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chali. 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
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the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, liavlng  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  12648)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 

TREASURY-POST     OFFICE     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.    1963 

Mr.  GARY  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10526)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  OflQce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
miiarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  BiEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday  six  Members  of  the  House 
Journeyed  to  Allegan,  Mich.,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  commimity  rally  commemo- 
rating 28  years  of  service  of  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  our  beloved  col- 
league. Clare  E.  Hoffman.  The  six 
Members  who  participated  in  that  cele- 
bration were  the  gentlemen  from  Mich- 
igan, Congressmen  Knox.  Griffin,  Ce- 
DERBBRG.  JoHANSEN,  and  Meaoer;  and  the 
other  member  of  the  independent  party, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  H.R.  Gross, 
also  attended  this  celebration;  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

Remarks  were  made  by  the  gentle- 
WMnan  from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths], 
bringing  the  good  wishes  of  her  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  to  our  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman], 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  HJl. 
Gross,  but  the  principal  remarks  were 
made  by  our  colleague  from  the  neigh- 
boring congressional  district,  the  Third 
District  of  Michigan.  Hon.  August  E. 
Johansen,  whose  remarks  I  will  include 
imder  permission  granted.  We  visited 
with  Clare  at  his  son's  home  on  the 
screened  porth.  While  he  was  somewhat 
feeble  and  thin,  his  spirit  was  certainly 
the  same  as  it  .always  was  and  his  wit 
was  even  sharper  than  I  recall  it  in  the 
House.  We  visited  a  couple  of  hours 
with  him  and  there  was  just  one  wise- 
crack after  the  other.  His  main  com- 
plaint seems  to  be  that  he  is  kept  in 
Allegan  and  is  not  permitted  to  come 
back  and  discharge  his  responsibilities 
here  among  his  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  remarks 
were  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. Congressman  August  E.  Johansen, 
at  the  Republican  rally  honoring  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Congressman 
Clare  E.  Hoffman,  at  Allegan,  Mich.,  on 
Saturday,  July  21, 1962: 

Madain  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  other 
distinguished    guests,    fellow    Bepublicaos, 


fellow  Americans,  the  Invitation  reqliested 
that  I  appear  on  the  program  with  a,  few 
kind  words  for  Mr.  Hoffman.  | 

I  am  honored  to  accept. 

But  let  us  be  sure,  at  the  outset,  that  we 
all  understand  each  other. 

Neither  Clare  Hoffman  nor  the  (rftlzens 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District^  have 
ever  needed  the  endorsement  of  an  "out- 
sider"— evRn  from  across  the  line  in  thtj  Third 
Congressional  District — for  Clare  HoUfman. 

We  who  are  here  from  the  U.S.  |Hause 
of  Representatives,  you  who  are  here  from 
throughout  the  State,  and  you  who  are  here 
from  Congressman  Hoffman's  own  district, 
regardless  of  political  aflaiiatlon,  are  here  to 
discharge  a  debt  we  all  owe. 

It  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  the  public  services — especially  during  28 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congress — of  th<  Hon- 
orable Clare  E.  Hoffman. 

And  we  who  are  from  outside  the  B'ourth 
District — particularly  we  who  are  prl4ileged 
to  be  colleagues  of  Clare  Hoffman  Itj  Con- 
gress— wish  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  the  voters  <)f  this 
congressional  district  who,  for  14  consecutive 
terms,  have  given  the  Nation,  the  Congress, 
and  his  colleagues  the  inspiration  and  benefit 
of  the  wisdom  and  wit,  the  courage  and 
parliamentary  skill,  the  fiscal  prudence,  the 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  the  astringent 
therapy,  the  stubborn  Independence,  the 
dedication  to  principle,  yes,  and  the  some- 
times seeming  cantankerousness  of  tills  ad- 
mirable American  patriot  and  statesman. 

It  has  been  good  for  America.  It  hnjs  been 
good  for  the  Congress.  And,  speaking  for  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  has 
been  good  for  our  souls. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  Hou»|b,  late 
yesterday  afternoon,  devoted  a  full  fclour  of 
Its  session  to  expressions  of  appreciation  and 
tribute  to  your  Representative  In  Congress. 
Thereby  his  colleagues  have  sought  |to  an- 
ticipate and  share  in  today's  tribute  here  in 
his  own  hometown.  j 

Before  I  go  fxorther,  let  me  say  that  I  wish 
also  to  speak  a  few  kind  words  for  some 
other  people. 

Heading  the  list,  of  course.  Is  that  grand 
and  gracious  lady — companion  of  more  than 
threescore  years — Mrs.  Clare  Hoffman.  Let 
no  one  underrate,  or  fall  to  recogntaje  and 
honor,  the  contribution,  and  sacrifice,  which 
she  has  made  incident  to  Congressman 
Hoffman's  28  years  of  service  in  the  Congress. 
We  salute  her. 

We  of  the  congressional  delegation  privi- 
leged to  be  here  today  bave  a  specia)  word 
of  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  hospital- 
ity and  courtesies  of  their  son.  Leo.  AM  our 
thanks,  as  well,  to  the  welcoming  cotaimlttee 
which  received  us  so  graciously. 

I  have  one  further  acknowledgment  which 
seems  to  me  particularly  worthy  of  eftipha- 
sls.  Perhaps  there  Is  an  element  of  personal 
bias,  based  on  my  own  service  of  4  j^ars  as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  my  distlnfjuished 
predecessor,  the  late  Congressman  Ptul  W. 
Shafer. 

I  hope  the  constituents  of  Congressman 
Hoffman  recognize — and,  I  am  surt  they 
do — the  devoted  service  and  Immense  con- 
tribution of  the  members  of  Congressman 
Hoffman's  staff.  And  I  single  out,  for  a  spe- 
cial word  of  appreciation,  the  loqgtlme. 
faithful  and  capable  member  of  his  odfce  and 
committee  staff,  Miss  Helen  Boyer. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  convey  a  fepecial 
greeting  and  "thank  you"  to  a  men6|ber  of 
the  House  majority  who  appears  hern  today 
as  a  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation  s 
minority.  We  are  honored  by  the  presence 
and  participation  in  this  program  o(  Con- 
gresswoman  Martha  Griffiths,  of  Miflhlgan. 
It  is  characteristic  alike  of  her  own  greclous- 
ness  and  of  the  respect  and  esteem  which 
Congressman  Hoffman  enjoys  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Bide  of  the  aisle  that  Mrs.  Griffiths  is 
with  us  today. 


Returning  to  our  principal  honoree,  I  have 
only  a  few  remaining  comments. 

And  I  shall  speak  bluntly. 

There  have  been  these  tributes,  editorial 
and  otherwise,  which  have  seemed  to  sug- 
gest that  Clare  Hoffman  is  an  interesting, 
and  even  admirable,  relic — but  a  relic  none- 
theless. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  he  Is,  Instead, 
a  prophet — a  prophet  ahead  of  his  times — 
and,  albeit,  one  prophet  with  honor  in  his 
own  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  punishment  of 
those  who  will  not  learn  and  benefit  from 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  Is  that  they  are 
doomed  to  repeat  the  same  tragic  mistakes. 

It  has  been  the  constant  effort  and  pur- 
pose of  Clare  Hoffman  to  persuade  his  fel- 
low Americans  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  and  thereby  avoid  their  needless 
repetition. 

It  is  a  tragic  fallacy  to  suggest  that  be- 
cause  we  have  Jet  airplanes  the  ancient  law 
of  gravity  no  longer  prevails. 

Clare  Hoffman  accepted  and  welcomed 
the  Jets. 

His  reactionary  views  consisted  merely  of 
the  heresy  of  believing  that  the  law  of  grav- 
ity still  operates. 

May  we  all  learn  to  be  equally  wise. 

The  last  time  he  spoke  on  Xhe  floor  of  the 
House  was,  appropriately,  the  final  day  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress — last 
September  26. 

With  typical  frankness  he  raised  the  ques- 
tion— prompted  by  what  he  regarded  (with 
good  cause,  I  would  add)  as  the  then  cur- 
rent legislative  follies — "whether  the  Con- 
gress Is  mentally  111  or  whether  we  are  only 
mentally  and  physically  exhausted." 

In  this  speech  he  questioned  the  fiscal  pol- 
icy of  mounting  deficits — citing  the  annual 
$9  billion  Interest  payment  on'the  national 
debt,  for  which  he  said,  "we  get  nothing  at 
all  except  a  postponement  of  the  payment 
date" — on  the  principal. 

He  cited  the  completely  unauthorized 
commitment  of  this  country  to  $20  billion 
of  foreign  aid  to  South  American  countries. 

And  then  he  posed  this  question: 

"Inasmuch  as  to  be  successful  in  war  a 
nation  must  be  economically,  financially 
sound,  and  highly  productive,  as  well  as 
being  able  to  produce  courageous,  skilled, 
fighting  men.  Is  It  not  a  sign  of  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  when  the  Congress,  know- 
ing however  distant  It  may  be,  there  is  a 
limit  to  our  natural  resources,  our  manpower 
and  our  {Koductlve  ability  continues  to  spend 
public  funds  on  enterprises  which,  however 
desirable  and  helpful,  do  not  contribute  to 
our  war  potential,  our  ability  to  make  our 
future  secure?" 

Let  those  who  seek  to  carry  on  be  wise 
enough,  courageous  enough,  to  face,  and  an- 
swer that  searching  question. 

As  for  Clare  Hoffman,  he  could  wish  for 
no  finer  valedictory. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  was  absent  from  the 
House  on  Friday  last  when  the  House 
was  paying  our  respects  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Congressman  Hoffman. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  me  at  this  time 
to  pay  my  respects  to  our  colleague? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  that  permission  was 
obtained  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Congressman  Bennett,  for  all 
Members  to  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  answers  my  ques- 
tion.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  took 
a  dozen  copies  of  Friday's  Congressional 
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Record  to  Clark  and  gave  them  to  him 
and  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  it, 
I  am  sure. 


CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  house 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
time  and  again  taken  the  floor  to  op- 
pose the  unnecessary  construction  of 
Dulles  Int<:mational  Airport  at  Chan- 
tilly,  Va..  as  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  I  have  cited  sta- 
tistics to  bear  this  out  and  have  shown 
how  the  yet  unfinished  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  cannot  adequately  serve 
the  Washington-Baltimore  area,  even 
though  the  cost  has  now  risen  from  the 
original  $14  million  requested  to  $102 
million  which  we  have  appropriated  so 
far. 

Evei-yone  from  Washington  who  has 
u.sed  the  modem  and  excellent  facilities 
of  Friend.ship  International  Airport 
knows  full  well  that  it  is  more  than  ade- 
quately sensing  the  passenger  and  cargo 
requirements  for  jetplane  transporta- 
tion of  those  in  the  Greater  Washington- 
Baltimore  area  and  it  is  easily  accessible. 
Not  only  tliat.  but  Friendship  Interna- 
tional Airport  has  all  the  space  and  fa- 
cilities needed  for  future  growth.  Quite 
often  when  New  York's  International 
Airpoi-t  and  air  terminals  are  closed  be- 
cause of  fog  or  other  adverse  weather 
conditions,  flights  have  been  diverted  to 
Friendship  with  excellent  results,  which 
prove  conclusively  that  Friendship  is 
more  than  capable  of  handUng  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore's  future  air  ter- 
minal needs. 

I  have  also  repeatedly  raised  my  voice 
in  protest  against  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  operating  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  and  the  IXiUes  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  competition  with  other 
air  terminals.  When  a  Government 
agency  acts  as  owner,  operator,  and  reg- 
ulator it  is  obvious  that  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest is  involved. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member,  has  held  hear- 
ings regarding  H.R.  10471.  a  bill  to  trans- 
fer adminisirative  responsibiUty  for  the 
operation  of  Washington  National  and 
Dulles  International  Airports  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  a  separate 
ail-port  board.  At  those  hearings  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  in  favor  of  such  a 
needed  measure  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have  heard  very 
much  about  conflict  of  interest  lately. 
Proposals  have  been  made  to  tighten 
the  rules  and  regulations  respecting  this 
matter  and  Executive  orders  were  issued 
which  have  been  implemented  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  raise  ethical 
standards. 

It  is  elementai-y  that  no  man  can 
properly  serve  two  masters.  Yet,  here  in 
the  Federal  Government  this  exact  situ- 


ation prevails  respecting  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  The  Business  Com- 
mercial Aviation,  a  trade  magazine, 
directs  attention  to  this  situation  which 
it  correctly  deplores.  For  a  regulatory 
agency  to  operate  a  facility  which  it 
controls,  when  such  facility  is  in  direct 
competition  with  others,  is  the  worst 
kind  of  conflict  of  interest. 

Does  this  square  with  the  Grovem- 
ment's  new  conflict-of-interest  policy 
and  with  its  attempt  to  elevate  ethical 
standards?  To  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  it.  It  states  what  I  have  long 
opposed. 

In  an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  of  July  22.  1962,  the  point 
is  made  that  the  administrative  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Federal  Anation  Agency 
should  be  separated  from  its  ix)llcing 
functions  as  soon  as  possible.  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  give  heed  to  this  advice 
and  I  hope  our  committee  will  approve 
H.R.  10471  to  create  a  separate  airport 
board  to  operate  Washington  National 
and  Ehilles  International  Airports.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  public  need  will  not 
be  the  ruling  factor  in  deciding  what 
service  will  be  available  from  which  air- 
port. The  decisions  will  continue  to  be 
based  on  getting  more  business  into  a 
Goverrunent  facility — and  not  on  what 
is  best  for  the  air  traveler. 

The  articles  from  the  Commercial 
Business  Aviation  and  the  Baltimore  Sun 
arc  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun) 
Airport  Odds 

Baltimoreans  are  not  the  only  people  to 
feel  that  the  odds  are  stacked  against  our 
airport.  As  things  are,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  two  Jobs.  It  Is  required  to  regu- 
late the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  airways, 
and  BO  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  Frlend- 
ahip  Airport.  It  Is  also  required  to  run  com- 
mercial airports.  National  and  DuUes,  which 
are  In  direct  competition  with  the  airports 
It  regulates,  and  with  Friendship  especially. 
This  situation,  long  deplored  by  everyone 
who  Is  concerned  with  Baltimore's  airport, 
has  once  again  been  deplored,  this  time  by 
Business  Commercial  Aviation,  a  trade 
magazine. 

The  publication  compares  the  situation 
with  that  which  would  prevail  if  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ran  a  television 
station  or  the  Coast  Guard  a  pleasure  boat 
marina.  Bther  would  be  unthinkable  but 
by  a  historical  accident  an  exactly  paraUel 
case  actually  exists  In  the  aviation  world. 
No  doubt  the  officials  of  the  PAA  try  to  be 
as  Impartial  as  possible  and  separate  the  two 
functions  as  widely  as  they  can.  But  they 
are  l>ound  to  meet  at  the  top.  and  in  fact 
some  recent  remarks  of  the  Agency's  head, 
Najeeb  Halaby,  were  generally  Interpreted  as 
a  threat  to  airlines  which  declined  to  move 
from  Friendship  and  take  up  space  at  Dulles. 
Mr.  Halaby  disclaimed  this  Interpretation, 
but  the  suspicion  remains,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  separating  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Agency  from  Its  policing 
functions  as  soon  as  possible. 

(From  Business  Commercial  Aviation, 
July  1962 1 
Dulles  Shows  FAA's  SPLrr  PERSONALrrT 
The  battle  over  airline  service  bemg  waged 
between  Baltimore's  Friendship  Airport  and 
Washington's  Dulles  International  has  seri- 
ous implications  for  all  of  us.    Not  that  it 
matters    to  any  but  residents   of  the  area 
which  airport  wins.     But  we're  confronted 
here  with  a  very  basic  iuue. 


Should  a  Goverrunent  agency — or  any 
agency — be  responsible  for  the  overall  policy 
guidance  of  an  entire  industry,  and  at  the 
same  time  operate  an  element  of  that  in- 
dustry? Should  the  FCC  run  a  TV  or  radio 
station?  Or  the  Coast  Guard,  a  pleasure 
boat  marina?  Is  It  right  for  the  FAA  U^ 
operate  two  airports.  Just  becauae  they  hap- 
pen to  serve  the  Nation's  Capital? 

The  PAA  is  the  agent  of  Congress,  to  de- 
velop our  national  airport  system,  with  funds 
voted  for  Federal  airport  aid.  How  then 
can  FAA  keep  Its  purely  local  interests — as 
landlord  of  Dulles,  for  example — from  in- 
fluencing its  national  interests,  which  alTect 
all  of  us. 

We  don't  think  FAA  can  avoid  this  influ- 
ence, no  matter  how  sincere  its  intentions, 
or  how  grebt  Its  efforts.  The  efficiency  and 
impartiality  of  the  FAA  must  ultimately  be 
eroded  by  such  a  split  personality.  An  air- 
port operated  by  the  PAA  has  a  privileged 
status.  Whenever  that  airport  is  in  trouble. 
Its  managers  are  t>ound  to  use  their  priv- 
ileged position,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
Agency.  To  expect  otherwise  is  wishful 
thinking. 

Speaking  bluntly,  no  agency — not  even  the 
FAA — ctui  be  expected  to  be  impartial  where 
its  own  airport  is  concerned.  For  the  FAA. 
both  the  temptations  and  the  pressures  are 
bound  to  be  greater.  As  landlord,  the  Agency 
has  all  the  power  over  airlines  that  any  other 
airport  landlord  does.  But  the  FAA  also 
monitors  the  alrime  operations  and  punishes 
the  carriers  for  safety  infractions.  And. 
there's  the  CAB — also  in  the  same  Govern- 
ment— v-ith  power  over  which  airport  the 
carrier  should  xise  to  serve  a  given  commu- 
nity. FAA  is  subject  to  pressures  ordmary 
airport  operators  don't  face.  The  fact  that 
the  Washington  area  airport  issue  involves 
the  congressional  delegations  of  the  affected 
States  makes  FAA's  position  unusually 
delicate. 

It's  high  time  this  absurd  situation  was 
corrected.  Let's  free  FAA  from  the  opera- 
tion of  airports:  let  the  Agency  spend  the 
time  and  energy  oh  t;he  problems  of  all  air- 
ports. FAA's  concern  must  be  for  the  na- 
tional system  of  airports.  The  Agency  has 
no  business — and  we  cannot  afford  the  diver- 
sion of  PAA  energies — in  the  operation  of  a 
local  aviation  enterprise. 

Logic  would  suggest  a  blstate  airport  au- 
thority combining  the  three  airports: 
Friendship.  Dulles,  and  National.  If  that's 
Impractical,  then  a  separate  Government 
corporation  or  agency  could  be  set  up  to  nu3 
these  airports.  If  FAA  experts  are  essential 
to  this  corporation's  success,  transfer  them. 
But  by  all  means  cut  this  agency  clean  away 
from  FAA. 

The  only  way  to  make  such  changes  is  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.     So,  It  looks 
like  the  next  move  Is  up  to  the  Congress. 
Well,  gentlemen,  .when  do  we  start? 

W.  G.  OSMUN. 


ECONOMIC  AID  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide 
repercussions  in  the  public  press,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  caused  by  the  debate 
which  occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  under  which  the  President  was 
given  the  authority  to  extend  economic 
aid  to  certain  Communist  countries,  un- 
der specified  conditions,  prompts  me. 
too. 
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jjjDidet  unanimouft  coxueni.  I  include  at 
this  point  In  the  BscoKD  the  text  of  a  let- 
ter I  sent  to  an  apparent^  w^^nean- 
ins  TugosIaT  refugee  nofw  in  this  coun- 
try.   My  letter  reads  as  foUows: 

Jxn.T  24.  1962. 
Dr.  Uasko  Ztnoc. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DsAB  Tim.  ZxiBc:  I  appreciate  having  your 
views  on  tlie  problem  of  economic  aid  to 
Tugoslavlm  and  I  note  tbat  you  bave  written 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  simi- 
Uurvdn. 

Tbe  question  you  propound,  sincerely,  I 
assume,  is:  "Can  a  Communist  dictatorship, 
ajwi  \x  SO  under  what  conditions,  evolve  in  a 
peaceful  vay  toward  a  parlladientary  democ- 
racy?" (If  eoonomlc  aid  Is  given  the  pec^le 
who  are  foroed  to  live  under  that  dictator- 
■h^).  Tlutt  question  mtist.  in  my  opinion, 
be  answered  In  emphatic  negative.  No  seri- 
ous student  of  the  basic  tenets  of  totalitarian 
rula  geadoally.  and  Communist  dictatorships. 
apeolflcally.  would  agree  that  outside  eco- 
nomie  aid  to  the  subjects  of  such  regimes 
could  in  Itself  cause  the  overthrow  of  a  dlc- 
tatocahlp  or  its  evolution  into  a  government 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

Communist  regimes  are  established  by  a 
forcible  takeover  from,  within,  or  by  outside 
Interrenilon.  as  Is  the  case  in  all  of  the 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thnsn  regimes  Tr*<nf.ftiw  themsleves  in  power 
by  the  application  of  sheer  force  and  by 
continuous  exercise  of  terror  designed  to 
suppress  any  expression  of  the  people's  will. 
There  Is  no  Instance  of  C<Himiunlst  dictator- 
ship being  volimtarOy  established  or  ac- 
cepted by  the  people.  No  Communist  regime 
was  ever  establii^ed  through  free  elections 
and  as  long  as  all  of  them  derive  their 
power  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  Com- 
munist centers  of  control — ^Moscow  or  Pel- 
ping — events  other  than  contribution  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  enslaved  peoples 
must  occur  before  a  Communist  dictatorship 
Is  overthrown. 

In  my  interventions  in  the  debate  held  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  connection  with 
aid  to  Tugoelavla,  I  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that,  in  addltltHi  to  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, the  principal  long-range  political  con- 
siderations for  o\ir  economic  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  is  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  have  not  been  written  off  by  the 
free  world,  and  to  maintain  their  courage 
and  their  sentiment  of  scHldarity  with  the 
free  peoples.  That,  in  effect,  was  the  gist 
of  my  speeches. 

To  go  further  than  that  and  to  assume 
that  ottr  economic  aid  would  do  what  you 
imply  In  your  question,  would  be  an  error 
based  on  a  wrong  evaluation  ot  the  true 
character  and  the  source  of  power  of  Com- 
munist dictatorships.  Mere  rise  of  economic 
levels  will  not  cause  the  evolution  of  Com- 
munist regimes  Into  democracies  (Lenin  is 
my  authority  for  that  statement) .  To  be- 
lieve BO  would  be  Just  as  fallacious  as  is  the 
opposite  theory  of  some  of  our  "softheads" 
who  maintain  that  low  standards  of  living 
"drive  people  to  communism." 
Sincerely  yours, 

PaANCis  E.  Waltbi, 
Member  o/  Congress. 


POREION     AID     AND     DEMOCRATIC 
IDEALS 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  omaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  My  Speaker,  in  read- 
ing the  debate  recorded  In  the  Congrss- 


szoHAi.  Rxcx>RD  Of  July  20  pertaiimg  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962,  I  noted  a  ]^ghly 
significant  comment  made  by  the  es- 
teemed majority  leader  of  the  3enate. 
Senator  Mahsttklo.  with  reference  Ito  the 
current  situation  in  Peru,  which  I  quote 
in  part:  jl 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  stop- 
ping aid  to  Peru  in  the  wake  of  the  military 
takeover  of  that  country,  has  in  effect  served 
notice  that  mere  lip  service  to  democratic 
Ideals  wUl  not  suffice  to  maintain  Ql-S-  aid 
and  support.  There  Is  too  much  wt  stake 
for  the  entire  hemisphere  for  this  tfjrpe  of 
subversion   to  be    ignored. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  iPresi- 
dent's  action  in  stopping  aid  to  Peru  and 
certainly  am  in  complete  accord  with 
the  statement  of  Senator  Mansk(eu). 

The  continuance  of  any  aid  and  b^sist- 
ance  to  Yugoslavia  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  aid  to  Peru  create  a  pijradox. 
Who  could  for  one  moment  hold  the 
view  that  Communist  Yugoslavia  has 
ever  rendered  even  Up  service  to  demo- 
cratic ideals? 

There  has  been  much  debate^— sup- 
ported by  sound  factual  data — f|n  this 
body  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  advocating 
complete  discontinuance  of  any  laid  to 
any  Communist  country,  includl|ig  the 
totalitarian  Communist  Governiaent  of 
Yugoslavia.  Some  have  conto^ded — 
without  sufficient  supporting  fa^ts,  in 
my  opinion — that  Yugoslavia  is  not  a 
part  of  the  international  Comtnunist 
conspiracy  and  is  not  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Moscow.  Personally  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  Yugoslavia's  loyalty  to  the 
Communist  cause — a  world  dou^ated 
by  International  communism. 

The  Casey  amendment  to  the  B'oreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  would  hate  pre- 
cluded extending  aid  to  any  Comtnunist 
country.  This  amendment  was  njodifled 
by  the  Morgan  amendment  whiefti  puts 
the  onus  on  the  President  in  extending 
aid  in  any  form  to  Yugoslavia  antjl  other 
Communist  countries.  This,  of  course, 
was  contrary  to  the  original  wishei  of  the 
Soiate  expressed  in  an  amendment  to 
extend  no  aid  to  Communist  countries 
and  later  changed  to  extend  rK>  aidj  except 
agricultural  products. 
""  -The  Morgan  amendment  to  thq  Casey 
.  amendment,  adopted  by  the  Hoii|se  and 
lata-  by  the  Senate,  expressly  provides: 

Unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that  ( 1 )  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  tbe  Unltedi  States: 
(2)  the  recipient  country  Is  not  coh trolled 
by  tile  International  Communist  coa^iracy: 
and  (S )  such  assistance  wUl  further  Jiromote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  International  cc»nmunlsm. 

It  is  crystal  clear  to  me  that  the 
Morgan  amendment  has  already  been 
implonented  and  there  is  an  estaplished 
pattern  for  a  continuation  of  tht)  policy 
of  aid  and  assistance  to  Yugoslavia — the 
cloth  has  already  been  cut. 

A  State  Department  official,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Yugoslav  Military  Purchas- 
ing Mission  Office  in  this  countryj  stated 
in  part: 

We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  in  our  best  in- 
terests to  permit  the  Yugoslavs  to  fjurchase 
vital  machine  parts  and  spare  parte  ft>r  mili- 
tary equipment  in  this  country. 


Our  policy  to  Yugoslavia  is  a  part  of  our 
ovorall  policy  to  weaken  the  Soviet  bloc.  On 
the  basis  of  all  of  the  information  available 
to  this  Government,  three  succesalve  admin- 
istrations have  found  that  Yugoslavia,  al- 
though governed  by  a  Communist  regime,  is 
an  Independent  country  which  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  international  Communist 
movement  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  our  aim  to  assist  the  Yxigoslavs  to  main- 
tain this  Independent  posltidn  by  making 
possible  a  broad  range  of  trade  and  contacts 
with  the  West  as  an  alternative  to  reliance  on 
the  Soviet  bloc.  In  this  connection  we  per- 
mit them  to  purchase  machinery  and  spare 
parts  tot  military  equipment  which  they 
have  purchased  from  us  or  received  under  aid 
programs  prior  to  1957.  If  we  were  to  deny 
them  all  machinery  and  spare  parts,  they 
might  have  no  alternative  but  to  rely  on  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  to  reequlp  their  armed  forces 
with  Soviet  arn^.  This  would,  in  our  view, 
seriously  endanger  their  Independent  posi- 
tion. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  permit  mUitary  pur- 
chases by  any  other  Communist  state.  More- 
over, we  would  not  continue  to  permit  Yugo- 
slavia to  make  such  purchases  If  we  obtained 
any  Evidence  that  these  goods  were  tteing 
transshipped  to  other  Communist  countries, 
or  if  the  President  determined  that  Yugo- 
slavia was  no  longer  Independent  of  the  In- 
ternational Conrununlst  movement. 

The  continuation  of  our  favored- 
nation  treatment  of  Yugoslavia  is  graph- 
ically illustrated  by  the  validation  of  li- 
censes during  the  recent  period  June  1. 
1962.  through  July  19.  1962.  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  the  export  of 
electronic  equipment,  copper  tubing, 
coaxial  cable,  construction  machinery 
and  parts,  processing  vessels,  petroleum 
drilling  and  production  equipment,  gen- 
erators, copper  wire  and  bars,  and  nu- 
merous other  items  with  a  total  value  of 
approximately  $1'/^  miUion. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  continuation 
of  this  pouring  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
and  the  approval  of  exports  of  strategic 
items  through  trade  and/or  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia or  any  other  Communist  country 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  our  national 
security  and  welfare. 


AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS  HAVE  PAID 
TO  DEVELOP  TELBTAR  AND  SPACE 
COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  I  rise  to  s[>eak  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  who  like  the  proverbial 
goose  has  laid  a  golden  egg — the  commu- 
nications satellite. 

Over  the  last  decade  the  American  tax- 
payer contributed  some  $25  billion  to 
the  space  research  and  development  that 
made  possible  launching  of  the  Telstar 
satellite,  forerunner  of  a  complete  com- 
munications system.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh.  Executive  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  the  taxpayer  has  financed 
in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  space  com- 
munications  competence. 

But  nobody,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  let 
the  American  taxpayer  in  on  the  se- 


cret. The  launching  of  the  Telstar  satel- 
lite was  his  achievement — he  paid  for 
the  golden  egg. 

According  to  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Di- 
rector of  the  U8IA,  the  American  tax- 
payer who  paid  for  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  developing  communications  satel- 
lites cannot  afford  to  use  it.  The  people 
he  gave  it  to  are  going  to  charge  him 
too  much. 

Last  night  Mr.  Murrow  noted  on  a 
CBS  program  that  the  Voice  of  America 
will  not  even  be  able  to  afford  to  use 
the  Telstar  satellite  to  carry  its  mes- 
sage on  behalf  of  the  free  world — Mr. 
Murrow  also  pointed  out  that  the  U.S. 
Government  cannot  afford  to  use  trans- 
atlantic cables  to  avoid  interference  in 
its  own  transmission  to  European  relay 
stations. 

Some  observers  call  the  projected  pri- 
vately owned  communications  satellite 
system  a  government-business  partner- 
ship, but  apparently  it  is  a  strange  part- 
nership. The  taxpayer  or  government — 
one  partner — pays  90  percent  of  the  cost. 
Business — the  other  partner — pays  10 
percent  of  the  cost,  takes  the  profit,  and 
sets  the  rates  so  high  that  the  first  part- 
ner cannot  even  be  a  consumer. 

Somebody  has  made  a  goose  out  of  one 
of  the  partners. 

As  I  am  sure  we  all  realize,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
communism.  Yet  now  we  learn  that  not 
even  a  small  part  of  the  Government-de- 
veloped satellite  system,  given  away  to 
free  enterprise,  can  be  used  to  carry 
messages  directly  selling  democracy  and 
f ! PC  enterpiise. 

The  Senate  is  still  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  who  shall  own  and  operate  the 
projected  communications  system.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  Senate  takes  care- 
ful note  of  Mr.  Murrow's  warning.  We 
can  only  hope  that  Americans  realize 
that  their  golden  egg  is  being  given 
away — the  golden  egg  that  every  Ameri- 
ran  has  paid  to  develop. 


NA- 


ITALO-AMERICANS      IN      THE 
TIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PogartyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  ancl  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kf-ntucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Italian  Echo  in  Providence.  R.I., 
in  the  Friday.  July  21,  1962,  issue: 

Ir.\L^-^M^  .iic.*>:s  in  the  National 
Government 

The  appo.atmcnt  this  past  week  of  An- 
thony J.  Celebrezze  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Kciucatlon.  and  Welfare  by  President  Ken- 
nedy has  been  most  favorably  received  In  all 
qiinrters.  The  first  Italo-Amerlcan  ever  ap- 
pointed to  the  Cabinet,  Cleveland's  popular 
mayor  is  admittedly  most  admirably  suited  to 
ciltcharge  the  duties  which  this  most  impor- 
tant positlor.  entails.  His  appointment  came 
as  a  blow  to  the  professional  bookmakers, 
who  had  several  other  more  widely  known 
rorsonalides  pegged  for  the  post.    It  came 


ae  a  most  pleasant  surprise  to  almost  every- 
one. Including  the  mayor  himBell. 

By  hlB  choice.  President  Kennedy  has  dem- 
onstrated that  for  this  Important  post  he 
wants  an  able  Administrator,  a  person  who 
la  famUlar  with  and  well-versed  In  dealing 
with  the  many  Issues  and  problems  which 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  area,  a  person 
who  has  proven  that  he  can  get  things  done 
with  the  people  who  work  with  him.  He 
wants  a  man  who  can  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion at  all  levels.  He  wants  a  mai\  who  can 
get  the  Job  done,  a  competent  and  indus- 
trious public  servant  who  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  his  constituents.  Such  a  man  he 
has  found  in  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze. 

We  are  confident  that  Mayor  Celebrezze 
win  Justify  the  faith  that  President  Kennedy 
has  placed  in  him.  The  experiences  that  be 
has  gained  as  mayor  of  Cleveland  for  five 
terms  will  suit  him  well  to  handle  his  new 
duties  with  tbe  same  vigor  and  thorough- 
ness so  characteristic  of  him.  Prom  his  rec- 
ord he  should  do  tremendously  well,  and  we 
wish  him  well  In  his  new  position. 

Mr.  Celebrezze  thus  heads  the  growing  list 
of  Italo-Americans  who  have  been  tabbed  by 
President  Kennedy  to  serve  our  country  in 
Important  Government  positions.  Much  was 
made  of  the  scarcity  of  Italo-Americans  In 
key  positions  at  the  beginning  of  this  admin- 
istration. Leading  organizations  and  per- 
sonalities decried  this  scarcity,  and  made 
their  feelings  known.  With  the  passing 
months,  however,  Italo-Americans  have  been 
recognized  for  their  ability  and  qualifica- 
tions. They  have  been  named  to  serve  in 
many  important  positions.  The  list  grows 
gradually. 

The  most  recent  of  these  appointments, 
prior  to  the  Celebrezze  selection,  was  that  of 
Henry  Giordano  as  Narcotics  Conunlssioner. 
Others  who  are  serving  with  distinction,  are: 
Dr.  Edward  Re,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission-  Carmine 
Bellino.  consultant  in  the  Budget  Bureau; 
Mario  Noto.  assistant  commissioner  pf  immi- 
gration; Salvatore  Andretla.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  and  Thomas  D'Alessandro,  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board.  In  our 
own  State  Raymond  J.  Pettine  is  distinguish- 
ing himself  as  US.  district  attorney.  In 
several  other  States.  Italo-Americans  have 
been  named  to  Federal  posts  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Including  district  judgeships. 

V.'e  are  naturally  extremely  pleased  at  this 
growing  list  of  public  servants  who  are  of 
Italian  lineage.  We  are  pleased  that  they 
have  been  recognized  for  their  ability  and 
backgroimd  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  proud  that  they  are  Justify- 
ing his  choices  by  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties.  They  are  an  answer  to  those 
who  would  characterize  all  Italo-Amerlcans 
by  the  types  glorified  in  Mr.  Ness'  dirt  pro- 
gram. 

MONTICELLO,  UTAH 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Peterson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  115 
years  ago  today  Brigham  Young  led  his 
sturdy  band  of  Mormon  pioneers  into 
the  valley  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  and  de- 
cided "This  is  the  place." 

With  his  chosen  group  of  147  leaders 
and  72  wagons,  Brigham  Young  had  set 
out  from  their  winter  quarters  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  on  April 
5  that  spring.  The  following  more  than 
3' 2  months  during  which  they  blazed 


the  westward  trail  wafif  crowded  witti  a 
succession  of  hardships  and  adversities 
which  bespeak  so  eloquently  their  deter- 
mination in  pursuit  of  freedcxn  and  op- 
portunity. 

The  estabUshment  of  Utah,  and  the 
civilization  of  that  vast  rugged  and 
deserted  territory  makes  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  chapters  in  Ameri- 
can history.  But  today  I  call  attention 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Monti - 
cello,  in  which  I  lived  and  practiced  law 
for  some  years,  and  the  citizens  of  which 
I  am  now  privileged  to  represent  here  in 
the  House  of  ReiK'esentatives.  today 
commemorates  its  75th  anniversary  and 
diamond  jubilee. 

Monticello.  Utah,  was  truly  a  part  of 
America  in  the  making.  The  coloniza- 
tion of  San  Juan  County,  of  which 
Monticello  is  the  county  seat.  Is  not  the 
least  impressive  of  the  Mormon  achieve- 
ments.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said: 

In  all  the  annals  of  the  West,  replete  with 
examples  of  courage,  tenacity  and  Ingenu- 
ity, there  Is  no  better  example  of  the  In- 
domitable pioneer  spirit  than  that  of  tbe 
Hole-in-the-Rock  expedition  of  the  San 
Juan  Mission.  Today  the  feat  seems  well- 
ulgh  impossible. 

Such  expeditions,  and  the  subsequent 
civilizations  which  grew  as  a  result  of 
them,  serve  to  point  up  the  fact  that  the 
Mormon  effort  in  Utah,  far  from  being 
an  unasual  phenomenon,  was  indeed  the 
archetypal  movement  to  the  West. 
What  all  the  pioneers  possessed — brav- 
ery, perseverance,  and  the  will  to  sur- 
vive and  to  succeed — was  possessed  by 
the  Mormons  to  the  fullest  degree.  They 
exemplify  "the  highest  typ)e  of  pioneer 
endeavor  that  broke  the  wilderness  and 
brought  civilization  to  the  West." 

The  San  Juan  County  area  is  addi- 
tionally famous  because  of  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers 
by  James  Wesley  Powell.  This  amazing 
man  sailed  into  the  gorges  and  shot  the 
rapids  of  these  wild  streams  before  any- 
one knew  what  lay  m  wait  in  their  can- 
yons. In  fact,  the  entire  area  is  mem- 
orable as  one  of  the  places  where  the 
American  spirit  established  America, 
where  nature  w^as  conquered  but  where 
her  great  beauty  remains. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  personal  mag- 
netism of  Brigham  Young,  and  typical  of 
his  success  as  a  colonist,  that  the  Hole- 
in-the-Rock  expedition  was  undertaken 
after  his  death.  The  Mormon  Church 
had  established  the  very  practical  cus- 
tom of  dispatching  colonization  missions 
to  territory  they  wished  to  be  occupied. 
There  w-ere  many  reasons  for  the  San 
Juan  area's  importance.  It  was  on  the 
fringe  of  Mormon  sovereignty,  and  oc- 
cupied by  Indians  and  outlaws.  In  the 
interests  of  buffering  themselves  as  well 
as  in  the  interests  of  expansion,  it  served 
them  well  to  colonize  the  wild  and  law- 
less frontier.  When  they  were  called. 
the  families  who  made  up  the  enterprise 
seemed  imconcerned  about  the  practical 
problems  of  leaving  established  homes 
and  finding  land  and  circumstances  ade- 
quate to  support  them  at  their  desti- 
nation. 

The  plan  wrs  to  move  east  to  the 
southeastern  portion  of  Utah,  and  the 
most  imposing  obstacle  in  their  path  was 
the  Colorado  River.    It  would  have  been 
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pofldble  to  reach  the  area  by  tortuous 
clrcuiufentions  of  the  river,  through 
Moab  In  the  north  at  from  the  sooth  or 
east.  But  the  pioneers  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  new  route,  a  shortcut  of  the  other 
paths,  by  crossing  the  mighty  Colorado 
and  proceeding  throog^  totally  unknown 
and  uneaqdored  country.  The  story  of 
their  tr^  is  much  too  lengthy  to  relate 
here,  but  it  includol  some  of  the  most 
astonishing  feats  in  the  settlemeat  of  the 
West. 

In  particular,  it  was  necessary  to 
transport  wagons,  provisions,  and  wives 
and  children  through  a  narrow  canyon 
in  the  cUlTs  above  the  river.  This  was 
the  Hole-in-the-Rock,  a  passageway 
whose  perils,  if  I  may  have  recourse  to  a 
cliche,  defy  description.  The  gap 
through  which  cumbersome  wagons  were 
sfjueexed — seemingly  by  reducing  them 
in  size — is  barely  wide  enough  for  a  man 
to  stretch  his  arms,  and  the  way  down 
the  other  side  is  little  more  ^an  a  jum- 
ble of  gigantic  boulders,  resting  one  on 
top  of  another  In  a  steep  ravine.  Down 
this  treacherous  scar  in  the  cliff  the  Mor- 
mons took  their  wagons;  they  ferried 
them  across  the  swirling  river  and  then 
lugged  them  up  the  other  side — scaling 
a  cliff  almost  as  imposing  as  the  path 
down  from  the  Hole-ln-the-Rock. 

The  crossing  of  the  Colorado,  however, 
while  it  is  the  single  most  important 
obstacle  encountered  by  the  pioneers, 
was  by  no  means  the  only  one ;  they  were 
also  faced  with  passageways  so  difficult 
and  so  dangerous  as  to  necessitate  the 
building  of  roads  which  were  "impossi- 
ble" until  the  engineering  advances 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  our  own  day. 
With  little  more  for  support  than  a 
groove  for  one  wagon  wheel  dug  out  of 
s(did  rock,  the  expedition  brought  its 
wagcms  across  traiL>  where  the  drop  on 
the  side  away  from  the  grooved  wheels 
was  50  vertical  feet.  The  preparation  of 
these  trails  and  the  coiirage  necessary 
to  n^oUate  them  are  quite  unbeUevable 
until  one  sees  the  remains  of  the  trek 
etched  in  the  rock  and  scattered  on  the 
ground  below. 

But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  be- 
ginning of  San  Juan  County.  The  other 
is  the  remarkable  trip  of  James  Wesley 
Powell  from  Green  River,  Wyo.,  down 
the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers  through 
the  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and 
the  Grand  Canyon.  The  story  of  Pow- 
ell's daring  is  as  astoimding  in  its  way 
as  the  Mormon  perseverance.  He  was 
an  extraordinary  man.  To  Powell  be- 
longs the  credit  for  first  exploring  the 
fiercest  river  in  America.  He  was  one 
of  the  big  men  of  the  West,  one  of  its 
foremost  explorers,  and  in  addition,  the 
father  of  half  the  scientific  Government 
bureaus.  He  fathered  the  Geological 
Survey  and  for  years  was  its  Director; 
he  founded  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
which  gave  us  our  soundest  studies  of 
the  western  Indians;  and  he  was  an  in- 
stigator of  the  Reclamation  Service,  to 
which  thousands  of  western  farmers  owe 
their  living.  Those  three  Government 
departments  have  had  an  incalculable 
influence  in  shaping  the  intermountain 
West,  and  through  his  sponsorship  of 
them,  Powell  affected  more  people's  lives 
than  all  but  our  greatest  Presidents 
have. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  time  blere  to 
detail  these  first  great  penetraticpis  of 
San  Juan  County,  but  In  this,  thft  75  th 
year  of  Monticello.  the  county  •(eat,  I 
want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Ho^se  as 
exemplary  of  the  tradition  of  our  i(^er- 
ican  West.  This  is  a  tradition  which  is 
aU  too  often  distorted  by  the  cllci^es  of 
mo^^e  westerns,  and  all  the  famlllij:  but 
inaccurate  and  superficial  exploitations 
of  our  history.  It  behooves  us,  I  think, 
to  assure  that  the  aspect  of  the  American 
spirit  which  is  represented  by  the  Hole- 
in-the-Rock  expedition  and  the  I*owell 
exploration  be  enshrined  in  the  hc|art  of 
every  American  for  all  time. 

It  is  this  teadition  which  has  ijhaped 
each  of  us,  and  upon  which  wei  must 
work  if  we  are  to  build  a  better  country. 
Consequently,  I  should  like  not  only 
to  congratulate  the  people  of  Monticello. 
but  remind  the  House  of  H.R.  8674  as 
well.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  CJanyon 
Lands  National  Park  bill  to  "prest^ve  an 
area  in  the  State  of  Utah  possesslhg  su- 
perlative scenic,  scientific,  and  afcheo- 
logic  features  for  the  inspiration,  benefit, 
and  use  of  the  public." 

In  the  words  of  Robert  Frost.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  gave  ourselves  to  this 
great  land:  "we  gave  ourselves  ouli-ight." 
If  we  now  refuse  to  preserve  the  lands  in 
which  that  gift  and  so  much  of  on(ir  his- 
tory grows  like  a  spreading  tree,  ».'e  re- 
tract our  most  important  gift,  aifid  we 
uproot  our  history.  The  citizflns  of 
Monticello  are  the  living  embodiment  of 
western  America,  living  on  the  land  that 
is  Anj/erica,  giving  themselves  to  the  land. 
Let  us  not  take  them  or  ourselves  back 
from  America.  Let  every  American  in 
the  future  give  himself  to  America.  Let 
us  msist  that  America  shall  endure  so 
that  other  Monticellos  may  exist  iij  other 
times. 


STUDYING  COMMUNISM  IN 
ANA  SCHOOLS 


)UISI- 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FloooI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objjection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemat|  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ts  with 
the  greatest  measure  of  satisfacti<|)n  that 
I  have  read  of  the  movement  in  the  high 
schools  of  Louisiana  for  teaching  stu- 
dents in  ti:iat  State  the  difference  between 
Americanism  and  communism. 

The  American  Legion  magatjine  of 
April  1962  contains  a  fine  article  on  this 
subject  by  Shelby  M.  Jackson,  aWperln- 
tendent  of  public  education  of  Louisiana, 
under  the  title  of  "Studying  Communism 
in  Louisiana  Schools." 

In  this  article,  which  is  a  first  year  re- 
port of  an  adventure  in  public  educa- 
tion, Superintendent  Jackson  describes 
the  evolutionary  processes  by  m^ans  of 
which  a  6-week  course,  designated  as 
"Americanism  Versus  Communisin."  was 
established,  including  the  many  difficul- 
ties that  had  to  be  overcome  in  Uaunch- 
ing  it. 


The  State  legislature  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion giving  its  approval  of  the  effort; 
the  Louisiana  Bar  Association  and  Amer- 
ican Lekion  supported  it;  and  school  au- 
thorities fell  in  line  and  have  given  it 
practical  effect.  The  results  so  far 
achieved  have  been  of  the  highest  order. 
Certainly  the  basic  differences  between 
constitutional  Americanism  and  revolu- 
tionary communism  should  be  taught  to 
the  youth  of  our  country.  Only  by  this 
meai^  can  our  people  hope  to  survive  the 
insidious  attacks  of  the  world  revolu- 
tionary movement  now  seeking  to  bring 
about  our  destruction  as  a  free  nation. 
In  Louisiana,  practical  recognition  of 
the  grave  menace  involved  has  been  fully 
realized  and  the  basic  steps  are  being 
taken  to  combat  it  through  c^jecUve  edu- 
cation. In  Communist  countries,  their 
youth  are  brainwashed  with  bolshevlst 
revolutionaiy  doctrine  and  hatred  of  all 
peoples  and  governments  that  are  not 
communistic. 

Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
adventure  in  Louisiana  marks  the  return 
in  public  schools  throughout  the  country 
to  the  teaching  of  basic  American  his- 
tory, and  especially  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  understanding 
and  enforcement  of  the  law,  as  already 
established,  supplies  the  only  key  for  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  communistic 
revolutionary  intrigue  to  overthrow  our 
form  of  constitutional  government. 

The  leaders  for  this  splendid  effort  in 
Louisiana  merit  our  highest  commenda- 
tion in  the  Congress  as  a  notable  exam- 
ple for  other  States  to  follow.  Moreover- 
what  is  being  accomplished  there  can  be 
done  elsewhere  if  the  proper  effort  is 
made  by  those  charged  with  authority 
and  responsibility  over  our  school  sys- 
tem. 

The  indicated  article  follows: 
Stvdyinc  Communism  in  Louisiana  Schcxx.s 
(By  Shelby  M.  Jackson) 
A  revolution  started  In  Louisiana  class- 
room.s  last  year,  moved  from  teenagers  to 
their  p.^rents  and  now  is  spreading  to  whole 
communities.  It  Is  not,  however,  the  kind 
of  revolution  which  Is  favored  by  the  Com- 
munists as  a  step  In  their  conquest  of  a  free 
ci>untry. 

This  amazing  chain  reaction  from  young- 
sters to  parents  to  the  rest  of  the  public 
is  the  result  of  the  very  successful  first 
year's  operation  of  the  Louisiana  public 
school  course  In  "Americanism  Versus  Com- 
iniin;sm." 

Although  such  Communist  doctrines  as 
dialecllcal  materialism  and  the  permaneii; 
revolution  are  knowingly  discussed,  there 
are  no  converts  to  Marxism. 

.So  far.  30.000  high  school  studenU  have 
taken  the  required  6-week  coxirse  and  we 
have  no  way  of  estimating  the  additional 
thousands  of  parents  and  others  who  have 
been  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by  the 
sch<x>l  program. 

Frankly,  I  and  others  who  .ire  professional 
ccUicators  have  been  surprised  at  the  im- 
mediate and  far-reaching  success  of  the 
course.  We  worked  under  the  pressure  of 
time  and  expected  it  would  take  at  least  1 
year's  operation  to  solve  the  problems  cf 
such  a  new  teaching  assignment.  The  fact 
is  that  the  students  took  to  the  course  with 
enthusiasm  and  the  teacher's  problems  were 
primarily  those  of  finding  the  information 
and  data  to  keep  up  with  the  students' 
questions  and  Interest. 

The  hope  expressed  by  Allen  W.  Dulles, 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,    that   we   have   mwc   education    on 


the  whole  history  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment  la   being  fulfUled   in  Louisiana. 

Our  youngsters  are  leamlxig  about  the 
Communist  blueprint  for  world  conquest, 
and  about  the  Oonununists'  Marxian  dream 
of  the  future  that  includes  all  of  us  living 
under  their  domination.  I  know  It  wUl  be 
difflcult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  bralnwa&h 
these  young  people. 

Such  protection  for  our  children  has  long 
been  a  personal  desire  of  mine  but  the  pro- 
posal of  such  a  coiuve  10  years  ago  would 
have  brought  down  an  avalanche  of  opposi- 
tion from  among  the  so-called  liberals  and 
parlor  pinks.  But  In  1962  the  course,  "Amer- 
icanism Versus  Communism. "  has  received 
praise  throughout  our  State  from  people 
In  every  walk  of  life. 

Our  biggest  problem  today  is  how  to  im- 
prove the  course  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
year's  experience. 

The  course  on  Americanism  versus  com- 
munism In  the  public  schools  resulted  from 
a  joint  resolution  of  both  houses  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  In  1960.  But  behind 
this  resolution  were  years  of  hard  work  by 
both  the  American  Legion  and  the  Louisiana 
Bar  Association. 

For  example,  Richard  Cadwallader.  Baton 
Rouge  attorney  and  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
icanism Committee  of  the  American  Legion, 
Nicholson  Post  No.  38.  had  worked  for  about 
5  years  trying  to  find  a  way  to  get  across  to 
his  fellow  citizens  a  truly  educated  grasp 
of  the  dangers  of  communism  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

In  the  mid-1950'8  he  developed  a  speak- 
er's bureau  on  communism,  but  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  enough  good  speakers  on  the 
subject.  People  at  that  time  were  also  a 
little  afraid  of  the  subject,  Eome  had  the 
notion  the  best  way  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem was  to  deny  that  It  existed.  When  the 
American  Legion  backed  the  Idea  of  teach- 
ing the  facts  about  communism  In  public 
schools.  Cadwallader  made  this  his  goal  for 
Louisiana. 

His  personal  Interest  In  educating  Amer- 
icans about  the  vrays  of  communism  had 
come  after  the  Korean  war,  when  revelations 
of  brainwashing  by  the  Chinese  Conununlsts 
showed  how  111  prepared  many  Americans 
were  when  It  came  to  understanding  the 
enemy  and  the  way  he  operates.  In  the  In- 
tellectual wonderland  of  Marxist  "philoso- 
phy" most  Americans  were  lost.  And  the 
saddest  part  of  all.  Cadwallader  thought,  was 
that  too  many  were  also  lost  when  It  came 
"*•      to  what  their  own  covmtry  stood  for. 

When  both  the  Louisiana  Bar  Association 
and  the  American  Legion  got  behind  the 
program  of  teaching  "Americanism  versus 
Communism,"  Cadwallader  found  many  who 
felt  Just  as  he  did.  After  this  came  several 
years  of  work  contacting  Individual  legis- 
lators. 

One  by  one.  support  was  Un#d  up  for  leg- 
islative action  which  culminated  In  the 
unanimously  approved  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  1960  This  resolution  stated  that  the 
course  was  to  develop  intelligent  and  ag- 
gressive opposition  to  communism  and  deep 
loyalty  to  our  American  political  and  eco- 
nomic system. 

Now  that  we  In  the  State  Department  of 
Education  had  been  given  the  green  light  by 
the  legislature,  we  worked  day  and  night  to 
get  the  program  underway. 

There  was  not  the  usual  time  available  to 
work  out  a  complete  prog^ram  for  the  course 
in  which  each  part  could  be  careftQly  tested 
and  tried  before  being  put  Into  general  class- 
room use.  A  comprehensive  and  detailed 
bulletin  was  developed  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers. It  thoroughly  outlined  the  objectives 
of  the  e-week  course  and  provided  teachers 
with  a  great  variety  of  ways  they  could  go 
about  accomplishing  these  goals. 

Our  bulletin  clearly  states  the  objective 

of  the  coxirse  and  the  philosophy  behind  It: 

The  central  purpose  of  this  unit  on  Araert- 

canism  versxis  communism  U  to  alert  the 


high  school  youth  of  Louisiana  to  the  dangers 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy.  If  these 
dangers  are  IdentlHed  and  explained.  It  Is 
believed  that  our  youth  will  aggressively  op- 
ixjse  aU  subversive  attempts  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican democracy." 

The  rest  was  up  to  the  teachers.  It  was 
felt  that  the  teachers  could  be  given  a  large 
degree  of  freedom  In  handling  the  course 
and  then  a  later  evaluation  of  their  efforts 
would  provide  a  good  basis  for  Improvements. 

We  hoped — and  it  proved  to  be  true — that 
a  great  number  of  teachers  would  come  up 
with  some  very  Ingenious  methods  of  getting 
the  material  across  to  the  students. 

Some  of  the  teachers  brought  In  outside 
speakers.  One  speaker  was  a  student's 
parent  who  was  a  refugee  from  Castro's  Cuba. 
He  was  able  to  give  the  students  an  on-the- 
spot,  eyewitness  account  of  the  revolution 
and  Communist  tactics  In  action.  In  an- 
other class,  a  student  was  himself  a  refugee 
from  Cuba  and  was  able  to  teU  bis  classmates 
how  the  revolution  looked  to  a  high  school 
student. 

iSssays,  group  research  projects,  debates, 
filmstrlps.  panel  discussions,  quiz  programs, 
recordings  of  radio  programs,  book  reports 
and  current  events  reporting  were  some  cf 
the  various  methods  used  by  teachers. 

I  told  the  teachers  that  they  must  each 
make  a  personal  study  of  communism  and  be 
prepared  to  answer  students'  questions.  For 
the  Instruction  of  teachers  In  the  history  cf 
communism  and  the  workings  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  we  suggested  "Communism," 
by  Alfred  G.  Meyer,  "Masters  of  Deceit,"  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  "A  Primer  on  Commu- 
nism." by  George  Cronyn. 

School  librarians  were  given  the  Job  of 
assembling  as  much  material  on  conununlsm 
as  possible.  This  Included  books,  magazine 
articles,  newspaper  clippings,  plcttires,  film- 
strips,  recordings,  and  films. 

The  list  of  suggested  materials  for  use  In 
the  course  Included  many  Government  pub- 
lications by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlc&n 
Activities  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  All 
classes  used  film  material  which  Included 
"Commtmlsm  on  the  Map,"  a  35-mllIlmeter 
filmstrlp  and  tape  recording  on  the  history  of 
communism,  obtained  from  the  national 
education  program  along  with  other  mate- 
rial. 

Though  much  material  to  help  in  teaching 
was  available,  the  need  for  even  more  was 
one  of  our  biggest  problems  In  the  cotu-se. 
One  source  of  information  on  communism 
we  used  extensively  was  a  series  of  speeches 
on  the  "Meaning  of  Communism"  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  American  CltlzeiAttvlp 
of  the  Florida  Bar  Association.  The  text  of 
these  speeches  got  to  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram by  asking  the  question,  "How  are  we 
going  to  defeat  communism  If  we  dont 
know  what  It  Is?" 

From  whatever  direction  our  teachers  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  communism  during 
the  6-week  course,  the  resxUt  was  a  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  the  students*  knowl- 
edge. Although  most  entered  the  course 
with  little  factual  knowledge,  the  subject 
matter  was  not  watered  down. 

Some  of  the  subjects  used  as  topics  for 
research  papers  by  students  were:  "How  To 
Recognise  a  Communist."  "Propaganda 
Techniques,"  "The  Hungarian  Revolution." 
"Brainwashing  of  American  MUitary  Prison- 
ers In  Red  China."  "Communist-Front 
Organizations  for  Youth."  "Infiltration  Tech- 
niques Used  by  Communists,"  "Soviet  Edu- 
cation." "The  Effect  of  Russia's  5-Year  Plans 
on  Individual  Preedom,"  etc. 

One  Of  the  first  hurdles  for  teachers  was 
terminology.  Words  such  as  "democracy  ' 
and  "freedom"  meant  one  thing  when  used 
by  the  Communists  and  meant  something 
entirely  different  when  vised  by  non-Com- 
munists. This  was  the  small  hole  through 
which  much  brainwashing  was  accomplished 


by  the  Communists.  The  students  learned 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  dialectical  and 
historical  materialism,  peaceftU  coezlstenoe, 
cold  war.  Browderlsm,  etc.  They  learned 
about  such  men  as  V.  I.  Molotov,  Marshal 
Tito,  Leon  Trotsky.  Frledrlch  Engels,  and 
Bfao  Tse-tung. 

Anyone  who  thinks  we  did  not  get  down 
to  the  bedrock  of  Comm\uil8t  doctrine  should 
ask  himself  If  he  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Comlnform  and  the  Comlnterm.  or 
can  handle  such  terms  as  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  utoplanlsm.  collectivism 
or  united  front.  It  waant  long  heton  we 
heard  rejwrts  of  students  surprising  their 
parents  with  their  knowledge  of  the  Intri- 
cacies and  traps  of  Communist  dogma. 

The  coiu3e  is  not  all  one-sided,  however. 
To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  commu- 
nistic conspiracy  for  world  domination  is 
only  one  of  the  three  objectives  In  the 
course.  Another  Is  to  compare  America's  form 
of  government  and  political  system  with  the 
communistic  system.  The  third  Is  to  com- 
pare the  free  capitalistic  economy  of  Amer- 
ica with  the  coUectlvlstlc  Communist  econ- 
omy. 

When  democracy  and  commtinism  are  com- 
pared, the  students  learn  that  political  de- 
mocracy has  duties  and  responslbiUties  as 
well  as  rights  and  privileges.  They  learn 
that  Ignorance,  selfishness,  and  complacency 
are  the  three  most  deadly  enemies  of  de- 
mocracy. 

By  contrasting  the  economic  life  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Communist  coiuitrles  students 
learn  that  the  basic  differences  of  America's 
free  capitalistic  economy  can  never  be  com- 
promised with  the  controlled  coUectlvlst 
economy  of  the  Communist  countries.  Amer- 
ica's economy  Is  characterized  by  personal 
liberty,  private  property,  and  free  enterprise. 
The  Communist  economy  Is  under  govern- 
ment control  and  management,  government 
ownership,  and  goverzunent  determination  of 
all  production.  Our  standard  of  living,  the 
highest  In  the  world.  Is  the  proof  given  for 
the  obvlotis  superiority  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  American  way. 

But  America's  economic  system  Is  not 
without  Its  duties.  Students  learn  that  they 
have  the  duties  of  citizenship  to  pay  taxes, 
support  charitable  Institutions  and 
churches,  and  also  help  the  very  needy. 

One  teacher  discovered  a  problem  she 
hadn't  anticipated.  Although  the  boys  In 
the  class  were  Interested  and  kept  up  with 
everything  In  the  course,  the  girls  were 
bored.  "They  didn't  care  about  theories  or 
revolutions,"  she  said.  This  problem  was 
discovered  early  and  solved  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively by  having  the  girls  study  the  Soviet 
marriage  and  divorce  laws,  living  standards, 
and  even  cooking. 

Another  teacher  said  they  could  have  used 
more  material  on  what  everyday  life  In 
Russia  is  like. 

Even  though  the  course  eventually  covered 
a  lot  of  complicated  Ideological  material, 
teachers  found  their  students  woefully  Ig- 
norant of  communism  when  they  started. 
"We  started  out  our  course  by  having  each 
of  the  students  vrrite  down  what  he  thought 
conununlsm  really  meant  suid  what  It  was 
like."  said  one  teacher.  "It  was  really  qiUte 
a  shock,  until  I  remembered  that  a  few 
months  previously,  I  had  known  practically 
nothing  myself." 

We  consider  teachers'  views  of  the  reaction 
of  students  one  of  the  most  reliable  indexes 
of  the  course's  effectiveness. 

"When  we  were  able  to  bring  communism 
down  to  earth  and  show  it  in  operation 
around  the  world  through  the  day-to-dtfy 
news  reports,  the  Interest  of  the  students 
climbed  fast,"  a  teacher  claimed.  "When 
we  used  some  of  Khrushchev's  statements 
from  the  front  pages  of  the  dally  paper  as 
Illustrations  of  points  in  the  course,  we 
could  be  almost  certain  that  classroom  dis- 
cussion would  continue  automatically  untU 
the  bell  rang." 
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Another  teacher  commented  that  her  stu- 
denta  fotind  It  was  the  "moat  Interesting  part 
of  the  year's  work." 

A  history  teacher  said  that  she  had  been 
teaching  a  long  time  hut  she  couldn't  "recall 
students  getting  In  such  heated  discussions 
over  anything  except  sports.  When  students 
get  excited,  you  know  you've  done  a  good 
Job." 

Some  of  the  soxirces  of  Information  on 
communism  that  we  checked  when  prepar- 
ing the  course  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
opposition  to  teaching  about  communism. 
The  text  of  the  Florida  Bar  Association 
speeches  warned  that  the  subject  was  con- 
troversial and  that  "many  people  are  afraid 
to  talk  about  it  publicly  for  fear  that  some- 
one In  the  audience  will  misunderstand 
what  they  say  and  spread  the  word  that 
they  are  Communists,  or  at  least  fellow 
travelers  with  the  Communists  because  they 
were  explaining  about  communism." 

We  in  the  department,  of  education  have 
been  aware  that  American  Communists 
might  devise  and  disseminate  plausible- 
sounding  objections  to  the  course  in  an 
attempt  to  Inflame  Louisiana  citizens  against 
it.  That  is  one  of  the  Communist  tactics. 
that  students  learn  about.  An  organized 
Communist  drive  against  this  kind  of  course 
may  almost  stirely  be  expected  to  develop, 
but  one  has  not  developed  yet. 

Instead,  the  course  was  so  successfully 
brought  into  the  schools  that  it  immediately 
found  organized  support  in  every  community. 
The  various  bar  associations,  veterans  orga- 
nizations, and  other  civic  groups  such  as  the 
chambers  of  commerce  all  backed  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  report  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's committee  on  the  need  for  such  an 
educational  program  said,  "This  committee 
is  aware  that  this  program  will  be  beset 
with  many  obstacles.  There  are  even  those 
who  deem  it  treasonable  to  mention  com- 
munism in  the  classroom."  This  same  re- 
port warned  of  "pressures  and,  emotions" 
which  will  be  brought  to  play  in  regard  to 
textbooks  and  other  educational  aids.  The 
possibility  that  such  a  program  could  Itself 
be  "infiltrated  and  perverted"  was  consid- 
ered. 

We  found  that  instead  of  opposition,  the 
course  stimulated  interest  m  learning  about 
communism  throughout  the  State  and,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  sparked  community 
campaigns  to  provide  parents  with  some  of 
the  same  Information  their  children  were 
getting  in  school. 

Backed  by  civic  groups,  students  who  were 
taking  the  course  spoke  publicly  on  com- 
munism and  on  the  course  and  received 
favorable  publicity  in  the  State's  press.  Dis- 
cussion groups  and  panels  on  Americanism 
versus  communism  were  started  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

One  parent  of  a  high  school  youngster  said 
that  she  had  never  thought  about  commu- 
nism much  until  their  16-year-old  son  told 
them  what  he  had  been  learning  in  the 
course.  "My  husband  and  I  thought  we 
were  fairly  well  educated,  yet  we  found  that 
we  knew  practically  nothing  about  com- 
munism or  the  Communist  Party.  Our  son 
shamed  us  into  taking  some  books  out  of 
the  library  and  making  our  own  study  of 
communism." 

Some  of  the  same  materials  used  In  the 
Americanism  versus  Communism  course 
were  used  for  adult  courses  sponsored  by 
various  civic  and  religious  groups. 

"These  courses  in  our  schools  have  resulted 
In  more  interest  In  Americanism  and  com- 
munism than  this  State  has  ever  seen  be- 
fore," conunented  a  member  of  a  religious 
group  which  sponsored  a  series  of  lectures  on 
conununism  for  adults. 

A  supervisor  on  the  staff  of  a  parish  (coun- 
ty) department  of  education  said  that  he 
had  heard  of  no  opposition  to  the  course. 
"The  only  complaints  are  from  the  teachers 
They  want  more  materials  to  teach  with  and 


would  like  to  have  more  time  to  learn  libout 
communism." 

We  have  made  a  thorough  study  ot  the 
course  which  shows  that  In  spite  of  atjveral 
areas  where  there  can  be  ImprovemenQ,  the 
course  has  been  a  surprising  succe«#  for 
something  so  new. 

Our  future  plans  Include  trying  to  provide 
teachers  with  more  of  the  tools  they  need 
to  t«ach  the  course  more  effectively  and 
doing  some  objective  testing  to  detel^lne 
precisely  what  the  average  student  getfe  out 
of  the  course. 

But  these  are  details.  What  counts  1^  that 
here  in  Louisiana  we  have  successfully  built 
a  bulwark  of  30,000  young  people  against 
the  Communist  conspiracy,  who  will  nflt  fall 
prey  to  the  masters  of  deceit. 


NEED  TO  SAVE  WASHINGTON'S 
THEATERS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KearnsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  il»  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  kivi- 
lized  nation  or  its  National  Capital  de- 
stroys its  cultural  facilities  eveti  in 
wartime  except  the  United  States  and 
Washington.  D.C.,  as  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  and  the  present 
shows. 

President  Kennedy  has  a  greai  re- 
sponsibility to  save  the  fast  disappear- 
ing theaters  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
This  responsibility  for  leading  the  way 
in  saving  our  own  cultural  facilities  is 
no  less  than  the  responsibility  hfl  as- 
sumed when  he  asked  the  Congrefcs  to 
appropriate  $10  million  to  save  the  an- 
cient artifacts  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The 
Congress  did  appropriate  this  sum  for 
this  purpose. 

Certainly,  if  the  President  were  to 
show  an  equal  interest  in  the  art  and 
culture  of  our  Nation's  Capital  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  would  support  him 
overwhelmingly.  Even  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  D.C.,  Whom 
he  appointed,  would  follow  his  leader- 
ship in  saving  the  city's  theaters. 

While  the  President  has  been  con- 
cerned with  saving  the  art  and  cultural 
treasures  of  other  nations,  while  our 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  helpful 
to  other  nations  in  keeping  and  even  re- 
building their  theaters  and  opera  lupuses 
and  in  supporting  their  art  progi^ms, 
the  picture  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is 
quite  different.  It  shows  an  almost  total 
lack  of  oflBcial  concern  with  the  arts 
which  make  our  civilization  endure  and 
flourish. 

Here,  because  of  a  seeming  lack  oif  in- 
terest by  President  Kennedy,  two  thea- 
ters, the  Shubert  and  the  Colitbibia 
Theaters,  have  already  been  torn  down 
for  parking  lots.  [j 

The  Belasco  Theater  on  Lafayette 
Square,  which  President  Kennedy  intro- 
duced legislation  to  save  in  1960,  is  to 
be  destroyed  now  that  he  occupied  the 
single  most  powerful  temporal  ofiflOe  in 
the  world,  and  is  in  a  position  to  aiit,  as 
well  as  make  speeches. 

Soon  the  Capitol  Theater,  and  the 
Keith's  Theater  will  be  torn  down  to 


make  way  for  other  far  less  nationally 
important  purposes. 

The  Nation's  Capital  must  be  encour- 
aged and  assisted  by  the  President  to 
become  a  great  cultural  center,  and  to 
save  and  use  its  theaters,  as  New  York 
City  saved  Carnegie  Hall. 

Piesident  Eisenhower  said  it  so  well, 
in  these  words : 

In  the  advancement  of  the  various  activi- 
ties which  will  make  our  civilization  endure 
and  flourish,  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  more  to  give  official  recognition  to  the 
importance  of  the  arts  and  other  cultural 
activities. 

If  this  simple  but  basic  message,  even 
though  by  a  Republican  President,  were 
to  get  through  to  President  Kennedy  a 
whole  new  era  of  constructive  works  in 
the  arts  in  our  own  country  could  be  in- 
augurated. :  , 
There  is  no  place  that  this  vital  effort      , 
could  be  launched  with  greater  chances 
of  successful  accomplishment  than  right      ' 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.     Let  President 
Kennedy  begin  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
President  Kennedy  could  begin  by  sav- 
ing  the   Capitol,   Keith's,    and   Belasco 
Theaters.    This  would  launch  a  real  cul- 
tural  boom. 

Let  the  good  work  begin,  and  let  it 
begin  now. 

We  have  had  enough  of  speeches,  press 
relea.ses.  and  handouts.  Please  note  that 
Governor  Rockefeller,  Mayor  Wagner. 
Isaac  Stern,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
saved  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City. 
Good  works  are  needed  a  great  deal 
more  than  good  speeches  to  give  heart  to 
the  p)oople  of  our  great  Nation;  though 
liood  speeches  about  saving  the  fine 
theaters  of  Washington  from  destruction 
would  certainly  help. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  re- 
cent broadcast  by  Patrick  Hayes,  the  na- 
tionally known  concert  manager  over 
radio  station  WGMS.  Washington.  D.C. 
I  include  also  my  legislation  to  save 
the  Belasco  Theater  and  the  Capitol 
Theater,  on  which  hearings  will  be  held 
soon  by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Members  of  this 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join 
me  in  the  introduction  of  legislation  to 
save  the  cultural  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tions  Capital. 

H.J.  Res.  826 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Act  of  April 
29.  1942.  establishing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Recreation  Board,  to  provide  for 
the  restoration  and  use  of  the  Belasco 
Theater  on  Lafayette  Square  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  a  municipal  theater  as 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy  in  1960,  to 
provide  that  such  theater  shall  be  used 
solely  as  a  children's  theater  and  art  cen- 
ter so  as  to  provide  cultural  fare  superior 
to  many  of  the  movies  and  television  pro- 
grams seen  by  millions  of  children  today, 
and  to  provide  that  such  theater  shall  be 
known  as  the  Caroline  Kennedy  Children's 
Theater  and  Art  Center 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  Introduced 
legislation  in  the  Senate  in  1960  to  restore 
and  use  the  Belasco  Theater  on  Lafayette 
Square  as  a  municipal  theater;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  movies  and  television 
programs  available  to  children  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  in  other  cities  have  been 
denounced  by  civic  and  religious  leaders, 
parents,  and  teachers  as  contributing  to  the 


growing  volume  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime:  and 

WhereM  all  cities  of  any  aiae  and  impor- 
tance in  Europ*  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
several  chlldr«n'a  theaters  to  present  the  bast 
of  classical  and  contemporary  fine  arta  for 
the  benefit  of  children  who  are  the  leader*  of 
tomorrow's  world:  and 

Whereas  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
publications  have  often  compared  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  cities  In  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  deplored  the  comparative 
backwardness  of  the  Nation's  Capital  In  the 
fine  arts:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rrxentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  a.^aembled.  That  article  II  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Recreation 
Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  define 
its  duties,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
Aprllr  29,  1942,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
lidding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  restore 
and  renovate  the  Belasco  Theater  to  a  con- 
dition at  least  equal  to  its  condition  at  the 
time  it  was  acquired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Department  shall  advise  and  assist  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  In  the 
restoration  and  renovation  of  the  Belasco 
Theater.  The  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Board  shall  manage  the  restored  and 
renovated  Belasco  Theater  as  a  children's 
theater  and  art  center,  and  shall  present  the 
best  of  classical  and  contemporary  fine  arts 
U->r  the  benefit  of  children  and,  in  so  doing. 
shall  follow  the  best  practices  of  children's 
theaters  and  art  centers  In  this  and  other 
ii.'itlons. 

"(b)  The  District  of  Colimibla  Recreation 
Board  shall  establUh  a  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, consisting  of  not  more  than  fifty  quali- 
fied persons  ot  whom  at  least  twenty-six 
shall  be  residents  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia, 
to  advise  with  regard  to  the  art  programs  and 
.-^LCtlvltles  carr.ed  out  pvu-suant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

■(c)  The  District  of  Coltmibla  Recreation 
B(jard  is  hereby  authorized  to  solicit  and  ac- 
cept contributions  from  whatever  source  to 
supplement  those  funds  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
iind,  when  deemed  necessary,  may  make 
nominal  charges  for  admission. 

'(d)  When  the  Belasco  Theater  Is  restored 
:»nd  renovated  as  a  municipal  theater  it  shall 
be  known  as  the  'Caroline  Kermedy  ChUdren's 
Theater  and  Art  Center',  and  shall  be  man- 
aged so  as  to  >ionor  and  uplift  all  American 
children— which  Is  definitely  not  the  case 
with  so  many  movies  and  television  programs 
^iewed  by  millions  of  children  today — In  or- 
der that  other  cities  may  be  encouraged  to 
ettatalish  children's  theaters  and  art  centers." 
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H.R.   12457 

A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Cultural  Af- 
fairs In  the  c  xecutlve  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  similar 
to  the  office  of  cultural  affairs  In  the  office 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
to  provide  lor  the  acquisition  of  Loew's 
Capitol  Theater  from  the  National  Press 
Club  In  the  District  of  Colimnbia  for  pur- 
poses of  a  much-needed  municipal  arts 
center,  such  as  most  other  cities  have 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

A^ncrica  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Slction   1.  T;ils  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Office  of  Cultural  Af- 

'.lirs  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Tliere  is  hereby  established  in 
the  executive  ofBce  of  the  Board  of  Commls- 


slonen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  Office 
of  Cultural  Affairs  (hereaftar  in  this  Act 
referred  to  aa  the  "0«c«-)  which  ahaU  be 
similar  but  not  Identical  to  the  oOm  of  cul- 
tural affairs  In  the  office  oif  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  n^e  head  of  the  Office 
shall  be  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  CommlBaloners.  The  OfBce 
shall  have  such  other  officers  and  clerical 
assistance  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
may.  determine. 

(b)  The  Office,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director,  shall  prepare  programs  to  recognize 
and  stimulate  the  arU  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; assist  nonprofit  professional  and 
amateur  associations,  societies.  instltuUons 
of  learning,  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions 
and  organizations  concerned  with  the  arts; 
encourage  the  exchange  of  performances  and 
of  loan  exhibitions  between  eastern  cities  of 
the  United  SUtes;  promote  utilization  of  the 
cultural  resources  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia; and  stimulate  travel  between  eastern 
cities  for  the  appreciation  of  education  and 
cultural  arts  programs  and  art  collections 
maintained  in  such  cities. 

CITIZENS    AD%-ISOXT    COMMrTTEE 

Sec  3.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  appoint  a  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  exceptionally  qualified  persons 
who  are  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Cul- 
tural Affairs  with  regard  to  his  functions 
under  this  Act.  Members  of  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  shall  serve  without 
compensation. 

ACQUlalTlON    OF    THEATER 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Office  provided  for  In 
section  2  of  this  Act  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  condem- 
nation, lease  or  other^'lse  (as  will  best  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act)  that  portion  of  the 
National  Press  Club  Building  which  Is  lo- 
cated at  1326  P  Street  Northwest.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  which  Is  now  known  as 
Loew's  Capitol  Theater.  The  programs  and 
activities  carried  on  In  such  theater  shall 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to  those  which 
are  similar  to  programs  and  activities  carried 
on  in  the  New  York  City  Center  of  Music 
and  Drama,  and  the  New  York  City  Center 
Art  GaUery.  The  Director  of  the  Office,  in 
making  the  Capitol  Theater  avaUable  to 
nonprofit  professional  and  amateur  associa- 
tions, societies,  institutions  of  learning,  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  arts,  shall  follow 
the  best  practices  of  other  cities  as  to  rental 
and  other  charges  and  conditions  of  use. 


Broadcast  by  Pathick  Hates.  WGMS,  Si-nday, 
July  22.  1962 

Good  afternoon.  It  was  less  than  2  years 
ago  that  plans  to  tear  down  most  of  the  old 
buildings  on  Lafayette  Square  were  an- 
nounced, to  make  way  en  the  one  side 
for  a  big  Federal  office  building,  and  on  the 
other  for  a  new  courthouse.  There  was  an 
outcry  from  the  citizenry  at  the  time,  ob- 
jecting to  the  destruction  of  historic  and 
lovely  old  buildings.  Including  the  Lafayette 
Square  Opera  Hoiase,  better  known  as  the 
Belafico  Theater.  A  protest  meeting  was 
called,  and  It  was  well  attended  by  leaders 
and  spokesmen  for  the  artistic  groups  in 
the  city,  and  at  that  one  and  only  meeting 
a  permanent  committee  was  brought  into 
being,  the  Committee  to  Save  Lafayette 
Square.  The  committee  did  Its  homework 
well.  The  members  were  kept  Informed. 
The  news  was  bad.  The  plans  were  very  far 
along,  the  case  for  historic  and  esthetic 
values  was  not  strong  enough  to  stop  them, 
and  politics  would  prevail.  Here  was  the 
Irony:  that  for  once  the  plans  to  destroy 
old  landmarks  were  not  In  the  hands  of 
private  real-estate  developers,  as  was  true 
with   the   Old   Garrlck  Theater  In   Chicago 


and  Carnegie  Hall  In  New  York  City,  but 
In  the  hands  of  otir  Government  itaelf. 
through  the  Government  *•  landlord  agency, 
the  General  Berrieee  Administration.  When 
we  were  told  that  poUtlca  would  prevail  it 
meant  Just  that,  that  since  theae  matters 
oome  before  the  Congress  for  approval  and  for 
appropriations  of  money  to  build  Pedoral 
office  buildings  and  courthouaea,  the  people 
in  favor  of  these  new  projects  on  Lafayette 
Square  and  nowhere  else  had  the  strength 
In  Congreaa  through  their  frlenda  which 
the  people,  like  thoae  on  the  Cltiaens  Com- 
mittee To  Save  Lafayette  Square,  did  not 
have.  The  old  buildings  on  Lafayette  Square 
were  to  come  down. 

Since  those  days  almoat  2  years  ago,  all 
of  us  have  been  waiting  off  and  on  to  see 
the  work  signs  go  up  on  Madison  Place 
and  Jackson  Place  and  the  wrecking  ma- 
chines move  in.  We  have  seen  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  move  from  Jackson  Place  to 
lU  new  building  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
We  have  observed  the  various  buildings  put 
to  temporary  use,  e6F>eclally  by  the  new  and 
burgeoning  agency  NASA,  which  is  now 
boused  on  the  corner  where  the  Cosmos  Club 
tised  to  be.  Early  In  1961.  soon  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  Inaugurated,  there  were 
stories  published  that  he  and  his  artistic  ad- 
viser William  Walton,  were  looking  Into  the 
whole  situation,  and  had  taken  several  walks 
around  Lafayette  Park  to  look  things  over. 

Then  for  almost  a  year,  all  was  silence. 
People  get  busy.  People  forget.  What's 
done  Is  done.  If  Lafayette  Square  is  doomed, 
doomed  It  Is.  I  was  away  for  6  days,  includ- 
ing last  weekend,  and  did  not  see  the  papers 
of  Saturday  July  14.  I  happened  to  see  an 
editorial  commenting  on  the  news  that  the 
old  Lafayette  Square  houses  were  not  going 
to  be  torn  down  after  all.  I  then  got  a  copy 
of  the  Saturday  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  and 
there  it  was  on  page  1.  upper  right-hand 
fold:  "Lafayette  Square  Houses  Escape  the 
Razing  Crane."  You  could  have  knocked  me 
over  with  something  much  less  than  a  bull- 
dozer. You  rarely  hope  to  win  a  victory  long 
after  the  fighting  has  stopped.  But  here 
It  Is — a  victory  for  historic  and  esthetic 
values,  for  tradition,  for  beauty. 

In  brief,  plans  drawn  by  two  architectural 
firms,  obviously  working  under  Instructions, 
have  been  scrapped,  and  their  services  termi- 
nated. A  new  firm  has  been  put  to  work, 
obviously  under  instructions.  The  new  ap- 
proach to  Lafayette  Square  calls  for  saving 
most  of  the  historic  houses  to  retain  the 
town -park  aura  across  from  the  White 
House.  The  two  new  buildings  are  still  go- 
ing up.  but  will  be  buUt  behind  the  rows  of 
hlstcH-lc  bouses.  The  large  Federal  office 
buUdlng  on  the  west  of  the  park  will  actually 
front  on  ITth  Street,  Just  up  from  the  Coint 
of  Claims  building  on  the  cwner  and  In  back 
of  Blair  House.  On  the  other  side,  the  east 
side,  the  new  courthotise  will  be  set  back 
from  the  park  side  and  rise  no  higher  than 
the  Treasury  Annex  Building.  To  make 
room  for  it,  the  old  Belasco  Theater  would 
4je  torn  down. 

And  here  We  come  to  the  sad  part  of  the 
story.  The  campaign  to  save  the  Beiasco 
Theater  is  what  led  to  the  larger  campaign 
to  save  Lafayette  Square,  Bill  after  bill  was 
Introduced  In  Congress  about  the  Belasco. 
Columns  were  written,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  words  broadcast.  Save  the 
Belasco,  was  the  cry.  And  now.  the  whole 
square  is  to  be  saved,  except  the  Belasco. 
Ah,  the  Irony  of  it. 

But  wait.  I  hear  another  shot  being  fired. 
Just  last  Wednesday.  July  18.  Congressman 
Cakbou.  Kearnb  put  in  a  bill  designed  to 
keep  the  Belasco  spirit  alive.  It  reads:  "To 
provide  for  the  restoration  and  vise  of  the 
Belasco  Theater  on  Lafayette  Square  in  the  ^ 
Nation's  Capital  as  a  municipal  theater  as 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy  In  1960.  to 
provide  that  such  theater  shall  be  used 
solely  as  a  children's  theater  and  art  center 
so  as   to  provide  cultural  fare  superior  to 
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many  of  the  movies  and  television  programs 
seen  by  millions  of  children  today,  and  to 
provide  that  such  theater  shall  be  known  as 
the  Caroline  Kennedy  Children's  Theater 
and  Art  Center."  Hearings  are  promised  on 
this  bill.  There  is  merit  in  it,  merit  as  solid 
as  existed  2  and  more  years  ago.  The 
Belasco  stands,  with  its  history  and  tradi- 
tion and  Its  architectural  suitability  of  the 
age  In  which  It  was  built.  The  Idea  of 
establishing  It  as  a  children's  theater  ex- 
clusively Is  novel,  and  worth  exploring.  It 
could  still  be  a  live  theater  for  general  use 
nightly,  with  children's  performances  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
question  to  be  asked  in  the  hearings,  and 
as  early  as  possible  before  the  new  architects 
get  too  far  along  in  plans  for  the  courthouse 
on  that  general  site,  is  why  It  must  be  the 
Belasco  property  that  must  disappear  In 
connection  with  the  new  addition. 

The  marked  photographs  In  the  Post  of 
Saturday  a  week  ago  showed  a  white  cross 
on  the  third  house  down  from  the  corner, 
now  occupied  by  NASA  temporarily,  and  one 
asks  if  this  opening  In  the  block  might  not 
serve  whatever  purpose  the  planners  have  in 
mind  in  tearing  down  the  Belasco.  I  would 
continue  to  ask,  as  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Save  Lafayette  Square,  why  the 
courthouse  has  to  be  built  In  that  location 
at  all.  Why  not  move  the  coxurthouse  else- 
where, as  President  Kennedy  proposed  2  and 
3  years  ago  In  his  bill.  S.  3280 — up  near  the 
Supreme  Court  or  over  into  the  southwest 
development?  Then  leave  Lafayette  Square 
alone,  refurbish  It  as  described  In  the  new 
plans  for  its  future,  and  restore  the  Belasco 
Theater  as  a  live  theater. 

Preservation  of  theaters  is  not  only  a 
theme  today,  it  Is  a  crescendo.  Turn  to  page 
E-12  In  the  Star,  and  read  Irving  Lowens 
article,  "New  Plan  To  Preserve  the  Capitol 
Theater,"  with  a  photo  of  the  Interior  of 
the  Capitol  at  the  top  of  the  column;  then 
turn  to  page  E-5  In  the  Post,  and  read  the 
whole  page  about  the  Keith-Albee  Building, 
and  the  probability  that  it  is  coming  down  to 
make  way  for  a  new  office  building.  The 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  Keith-Albee  story 
Is  by  Wolf  von  Eckardt,  a  Washington 
architectural  writer. 

Mr.  Lowens'  article  is  based  on  still  an- 
other bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Kkasns.  The  net  result  to  this  bill  would 
find  the  Capitol  Theater  taken  over  by  the 
city  of  Washington  and  used  as  a  city  center, 
like  the  New  York  City  Center  of  Music, 
Dance,  and  Drama.  A  citizen's  board  of  15 
qualified  people  would  assist  the  director 
of  the  center,  and  the  director  would  also 
become  the  head  of  a  new  office  in  the  city 
government.  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  serv- 
ing under  the  D.C.  Commissioners. 

As  Mr.  Lowens  says,  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  looms  for  the  Capitol;  Washington 
faces  a  genuine  crisis  in  the  performing  arts 
for  an  indefinite  period  if  the  Capitol  is 
allowed  to  disappear.  Mr.  Von  Eckardt  treats 
the  performing  arts  side  of  the  Keith  Albee 
story  more  lightly.  He  says  there  Is  much 
doubt  whether  Washington  could  support 
another  legitimate  theater  beyond  the  Na- 
tional, Arena  Stage,  and  the  proposed  NCC. 
I  am  Inclined  to  say,  "Whoa,  there,  Mr.  Von 
Eckardt.  let's  talk  that  one  over  a  little  bit." 
With  the  National  Cultvu-al  Center  still  5 
or  more  years  away,  and  no  program  yet  an- 
nounced for  it  once  open  except  that  It  will 
not  house  Washington  artistic  organizations, 
are  we  to  settle  down  and  be  confined  to 
the  National  Theater,  one  Arena  Stage,  and 
even  the  Capitol  with  its  occasional  stage 
presentations  of  ballet  and  opera?  As  for  the 
Keith's  Theater.  It  Is  true  that  It  has  been 
a  motion  picture  house  exclusively  for  over 
20  years  now,  but  it  is  a  theater  and  could 
be  used  for  theatrical  expansion  any  year 
now.  And  Mr.  Von  Eckardt  is  as  wrong  as 
he  can  be  In  declaring  that  the  Keith  stage 
Is  far  from  ideal.  He  doesn't  say  Ideal  for 
what. 


The  fact  Is,  that  for  dramatic  producjtions. 
musical  comedy,  light  opera,  small  scale 
grand  opera,  ballet,  such  as  American  pallet 
Theatre,  the  Keith's  Theater  has  a  stage 
with  a  45-foot  proscenium  opening,  Meas- 
ures 70  feet  wall  to  wall  backstage  in  vi'idth. 
45  feet  in  depth  from  footlight  to  badkwall 
and  has  40  dressing  rooms.  Backstage  peeds 
refurbishing,  and  the  orchestra  pit  fieeds 
restoring  and  enlarging.  But  in  outline  and 
construction,  the  Keith  stage  and  audit>ij)rium 
is  as  ideal  a  place  to  play  as  many  iji  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Europe.  If  it 
goes,  at  a  time  when  Washington  is  (ready 
to  expand  onto  such  a  stage  in  the  perturm- 
ing  arts,  it  will  be  a  crime. 

Lafayette  Square  is  saved:  long  live 
Lafayette.  Will  we  presently  be  able  tO  say: 
"The  Belasco  is  saved:  long  live  C*|rroll 
Kearns."  Will  we  presently  be  able  U)  say: 
"The  Capitol  Theater  Is  Saved:  long  llVe  the 
National  Press  Building  Corp.  and  the  city 
fathers."  Will  we  presently  be  able  tt>  say, 
"The  Keith  Theater  is  saved;  long  livfe  Morris 
Cafrltz."  Or  will  we  hear  the  roar  qf  the 
rhinoceroses  as  they  take  over  these  precious 
properties — I  refer  to  the  stirring  play  >t  the 
Olney  Theater  I  saw  Just  last  night.  The 
rhinoceroses  would,  of  course,  be  the  bull- 
dozers, the  wrecking  machinery,  the  welding 
machines. 


SMALL    BUSINESS    AND    THE    fcX- 
PORT    MARKET  || 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Kearns]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  iffi  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection.  jj 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mr. 
George  Burger,  vice  president  of!  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  recently  commented  on  the 
steps  being  taken  by  the  Depart^nent 
of  Commerce  to  expand  exports  and  to 
improve  services  to  American  expooters 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
on  the  basis  of  a  study  he  made  in  sev- 
eral m'ajor  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Burger  urged  that  emphasis  be 
put  on  a  real  "selling  job"  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  other  iFed- 
eral  departments  and  agencies,  and  that 
sufficient  manpower  be  provided  Ameri- 
can embassies  to  enable  them  to  Carry 
out  the  very  important  task  of  helping 
American  small  businessmen  enter  fully 
into  our  export  markets.  He  pointed 
out  that — 

The  giant  corporations  operating  on  the 
international  scene  are  well  able  to  cover 
the  waterfront  in  the  markets  throughout 
the  world. 

I  include  Mr.  Burger's  testimony  in 
my  remarks  for  the  information  at  my 
colleagues  from  both  major  parties  who 
are  naturally  concerned,  in  this  election 
year,  to  see  to  it  that  our  4'2  milllion 
small  businessmen  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  their  fair  share  oi  the 
developing  export  markets  of  the  wbrld. 

Statement  or  George  J,  Burger,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  Washington,  DC  ,  BatFORE 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  ApMl  4 
1962 

I  am  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president}  and 
in    charge   of   legislative   activities    through 


the  Washington  office  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business.  Our  head 
office  is  located  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and 
division  offices  located  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  New  York  City. 

Our  membership  in  the  50  States  totals 
177,051.  all  individual  members  comprised 
of  independent  business  in  the  production 
and  distribution  field,  and  also  professional 
men. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
be  invited  to  attend  and  give  my  views  on 
the  objectives  of  the  committee  hearings 
to  explore  step.s  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  expand  exports  and  improve 
services  to  American  exporters  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Tlie  committee  is  to  be  com- 
plimented on  this  important  undertaking, 
particularly  at  this  time  when  proposals  are 
pending  before  the  Congress  for  more  liberal 
trade  agreements,  etc..  and  the  pending  Com- 
mon Mirket  operations  in  the  many  Euro- 
pean nations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Independent 
business  in  the  50  States  has  a  vital  stake 
in  tills  tremendous  undertaking  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  furthermore,  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  exploring  the  overall. 

The  views  that  I  will  express  are  my  per- 
sonal views.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
views  I  express  may  meet  with  concurrence 
of  many  in  small  business,  particularly  in 
the  production  field  throughout  the  50 
States. 

I  need  not  tell  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  I  was  most  impressed 
at  the  time,  shortly  before  leaving  on  my 
annual  vacation  which  planning  was  for  a 
trip  to  certain  European  countries,  whlcJi 
included  visits  to  England,  Belgium.  Holland 
and  parts  of  Western  Germany,  to  receive 
the  copy  of  the  letter  that  the  chairman 
directed  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  under  date  of  September  11, 
1961.   in   wiilch   lie   advised    the  Secretary: 

"In  addition,  however,  we  have  tried  to 
enlist,  wherever  possible,  the  aid  and  support 
of  private  citizens.  When  U.S.  citizens  travel 
abroad  they  are  in  a  position  to  gather  much 
valuable  information  that  Is  not  always  read- 
ily accessible  to  officials  of  our  Government. 

"I  have,  therefore,  asked  Mr.  George  J. 
Burger  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  this  com- 
mittee while  he  Is  abroad. 

■I  have  asked  Mr.  Burger  to  confer  with 
busine.ssmen  in  Europe  on  problems  of  mu- 
tual Interest  and  concern," 

It  is  important  to  note  that  under  date  of 
September  19,  1961,  a  communication  was 
addres.sed  to  Embassy  officials  at  Bonn,  Brus- 
sels, Dusseldorf,  Frankfurt.  London,  Rot- 
terdam, and  The  Hague  by  Mr.  Bowles,  acting 
for  Secretary  Rusk.  A  summary  of  this  com- 
munication is  as  follows: 

"The  usual  courtesies  and  appropriate 
assistance  are  requested  for  Mr.  Burger  when 
he  calls  at  the  addressee  Foreign  Service 
posts." 

Believe  me  I  was  most  pleased  with  this 
signal  honor  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  visits  with  Embassy  officials 
In  London,  Brussels,  and  Amsterdam  will 
prove  of  value. 

In  my  visits  with  these  Embassy  officials. 
Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  these 
conferences  a  letter  was  directed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  giving  a  full  re- 
port of  each  visit.  In  this  I  had  the  ex- 
ceptional cooperation  of  Embassy  officials  in 
the  use  of  Embassy  clerical  personnel  for 
preparation  of  the  letter.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  at  the  time  such  action  was  taken 
there  was  no  attempt  at  censorship  on  the 
part  of  Embassy  officials.  They  immediately 
received  copies  of  my  letter  directed  to  the 
chairman,  for  their  files.  It  must  be  stated 
that  the  Embassy  officials  I  visited  with  in 
the  respective  countries  extended  to  me  all 
courtesies. 

My  first  visit  was  with  Mr.  Sam  Lincoln 
Yates,  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy, 
Grosvenor    Square,    London,    England,     The 


committee  chairman  has  a  report  of  that 
visit  and  IS  he  deems  it  advisable  such 
report  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
this  hearing. 

I  will  attempt  to  sxunmarize  the  high  spots 
of  that  visit  with  Mr.  Tates: 

'It  would  appear  that  In  the  commercial 
section  of  the  n.8.  Embassy  here  they  are  un- 
dermanned, and  it  is  believed  that  if  they 
liad  the  necessary  personnel  their  activities 
here  would  be  of  considerably  more  help  to 
small  business  in  increasing  its  share  of  the 
export  market. 

"One  other  important  development  that  I 
overlooked  In  the  forepart  of  this  letter  re- 
garding my  conference  with  Mr.  Yates  was 
tlie  trade  center,  recently  opened,  which 
displays  American-made  merchandise." 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  through  this 
conference  with  Mr.  Yates  he  gave  me  the 
lead  as  to  the  trade  center  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  St.  James  Street. 
London,  England,  in  which  he  recommended 
that  I  personally  visit  the  trade  center  and 
get  the  full  information  on  its  overall 
operations. 

I  followed  through  on  his  suggestion  and 
conferred  with  the  Government  official.  Mr, 
Clarence  C.  Pusey.  and  again  received  all 
courtesies,  with  full  information  extended  to 
me  as  to  the  purpose  of  my  visit. 

I  visited  the  Trade  Center  headquarters 
the  day  after  they  had  Just  closed  an  ex- 
hibit and  were  getting  ready  for  an  exhibit 
of  American  merchandise  of  another  product 
at  a  later  date.  A  siunmary  of  the  results 
of  that  conference  follows: 

Of  course,  Mr.  Pusey  is  very  optimistic 
about  this  venture  of  our  Government,  with 
the  hopes  that  it  will  encourage  foreign 
buyers  to  take  on  various  lines  of  American 
products. 

It  is  my  opinion  from  the  vlslu  today 
that  the  feeling  U  greater  publicity  should 
be  given  to  the  planning  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  this  Important  move  to  in- 
crease exporU.  It  would  be  my  belief  that 
extensive  publicity  should  l»  utilized  in  the 
foreign  press,  acquainting  them  with  the 
action  of  our  Government,  This  publicity 
should  be  consistent,  and  If  there  is  need 
for  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  this  phase  it  would  be  a  good  investment. 

•  It  would  appear  from  the  store  space  that 
v.uuld  be  available  to  exhibitors  there  might 
be  reasons  to  consider  the  space  allocation 
so  that  some  larger  institutions  would  not 
gobble  up  all  the  space  and  eliminate  the 
opportunities  for  efficient  smaller  producers 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

It  would  also  appear,  and  it  is  my  obser- 
v.Uion,  that  this  trade  center  activity 
should  be  amply  manned  with  competent 
help  so  It  in  turn  would  be  able  to  do  an 
fffective  Job  in  following  up  on  inquiries, 
etc. 

■  Finally,  It  looks  to  me  like  a  selling  Job, 
and  a  real  seUlng  Job  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  this  important  operation 
click- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  In  botli  of  these 
^  isits  in  the  London  area,  requests  were 
made  to  me  to  extend  my  stay  and  visit  with 
other  factors  In  that  area  on  increasing  im- 
|)'irts  of  American  merchandise,  Unfortu- 
n.Ttely  I  was  traveling  on  a  schedule  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  schedule  was  made  up  prior 
lo  the  appointment  by  the  committee  chair- 
man, so  I  had  no  Alternative  but  to  proceed 
a."niidlngly. 

I  did  note  in  some  spots  in  greater  London, 
plant  operation  of  one  of  Americas  big  in- 
dustries. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  as  to  the  small 
bu-slness  operations  in  many  of  the  greater 
London  areas — small  stores.  I  tound  no  evi- 
dence of  discount  houses  or  any  great  cor- 
por.ite  merchandising  chains.  I  did  note  In 
some  of  the  stores,  American  merchandise 
'•veil  displayed.  Nor  did  I  see  any  evidence  of 
the  trading  stamp  gimmick. 


At  the  same  lime  in  the  visit  in  London 
I  had  the  tnivUege  to  confer  with  a  repre- 
sentative oC  American  business  trade  press, 
namely  the  PalrchUd  PubUcatlonB.  The  con- 
ference was  very  interesting  and  most  help- 
ful Inaofar  as  the  overall  small  business  plc- 
tiire  was  concerned. 

My  next  visit  was  with  Embassy  officials 
at  Brussels,  Belgiimi,  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Schnei- 
der, Second  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  conference 
Mr.  Schneider  was  unaware  of  the  Trade 
Center  activity  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  London,  at  which  time  it  gave  me 
an  ample  opportunity  to  explain  its  opera- 
tions in  an  attempt  to  Increase  exports  for 
American  businesses.  A  summary  of  this 
visit  f  oUows : 

"Prom  this  point  on  it  is  my  view  that  the 
information  I  gathered  in  my  visit  with  the 
American  Embassy  in  London,  that  the 
Trade  Center  venture  now  taking  place  in 
London  in  cooperation  with  the  E>epartment 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  would  l>e  help- 
ful if  it  were  duplicated  in  other  important 
Embassy  locations,  or,  on  the  other  liand. 
that  these  various  Embassies  close  to  London 
could  be  placed  in  a  position  to  notify  inter- 
ested people  of  the  Trade  Center  activity  and 
if  necessary  send  on  representatives  from 
the  various  Embassies  to  review  the  exhibits. 
Such  action  being  taken  would  open  up  the 
door,  in  my  opinion,  for  small  business  in  the 
States  to  gain  a  greater  percentage  of  exports 
in  the  Continent.  For  example,  during  Oc- 
tober and  November,  the  Trade  Center  will 
feature  an  exhibition  for  adults'  and  chil- 
dren's clothing.  The  Embassies  in  various 
neighboring  countries  utilizing  existing 
trade  lists  which  they  have  prepared  could 
circularize  interested  firms  and  perhaps  en- 
close descriptive  material  about  the  Center's 
activities,  tliereby  giving  the  Center  wide 
coverage." 

Again,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman, 
he  may  desire  to  have  this  complete  report 
included  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

My  third  visit  was  with  Mr.  Frank  S.  Wile, 
Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
American  Consulate,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Wile  made  a 
splendid  observation  to  me  in  tliis  confer- 
ence as  to  the  advisability  of  American  pro- 
ducers desirous  of  increasing  their  business 
in  that  area  (Holland)  considering  "trial 
orders,"  as  he  stated,  due  to  the  slirewdness 
of  the  Hollander,  as  he  might  be  willing  to 
gamble  on  the  probability  of  the  sale  of 
American  merchandise  on  a  trial  order  of 
$1,000  which  would  look  small  to  an  Ameri- 
can producer  but  to  the  Hollander  that  rep- 
resented 3,000  or  more  guilders.  I  believe 
that  oljservation  is  one  that  should  be  con- 
sidered as  after  all,  In  substance.  It's  like 
the  saying  Mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns 
prow." 

A  further  summary  of  my  conference  with 
Mr.  Wile  Is  as  follows: 

"In  my  visit  with  Mr.  Wile  today,  my  ob- 
serv.-itlon  due  to  the  conference — again  I  re- 
peat my  observation — that  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  trade  center  in  London, 
sponsored  by  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  State  Department,  there  was  not  enough 
publicity  given  to  this  important  overall 
operation.  For  example,  the  exhibits  to  take 
place  in  the  trade  center,  that  began  in 
September  and  will  terminate  in  June  1962, 
there  should  l>e  more  information  of  the 
type  of  exhibitors  that  will  exlilbit  in  these 
coming  exhibits;  for  example,  the  names  of 
companies,  where  they  are  located.  If  such 
action  is  instituted  to  bring  about  more  in- 
formation, I  am  sure  that  the  embassies 
throughout  Europe,  through  the  commercial 
attaches,  will  be  able  to  bring  greater  in- 
terest of  potential  buyers  from  the  various 
companies  to  this  trade  center  in  London. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  opportunities 
abroad    for    small    buslncES    are    here,    pro- 


vided small  business  in  the  production  field 
could  oome  to  some  understanding  In  the 
selection  of  a  representative  to  represent 
them  abroad.  This  would  overcome  their 
having  a  personal  representative  by  getting 
together  with  other  smaller  producers'  oi 
different  lines  of  merchandise,  and  he  in 
turn  would  represent  that  group  and  woulu 
be  in  constant  contact  with  potential 
buyers." 

Again,  It  may  be  possible  the  chairman 
would  desire  to  have  this  entire  report  made 
a  part  of  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

Due  to  my  advance  planning,  traveling 
on  schedule,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
personally  confer  with  Embassy  officials  In 
Western  Germany.  I  regret  this  because  I 
believe  that  visit  would  have  proved  most 
Important  and  helpful. 

It  is  to  l>e  noted  on  my  return  trip  to 
the  States,  traveling  frc»n  Rotterdam  by 
steamer,  that  I  met  a  gentleman  from  the 
Northwest  who  stated,  in  criticism  of  our 
Ooveriunent,  their  failure  to  enter  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  more  Important,  to  get 
busy  on  the  common  cturency.  I  played 
mute  and  asked  him  the  reasons  for  his 
recommendations  on  common  currency.  He  ' 
stated  that  he  was  not  able  to  have  his  bills 
paid  in  some  foreign  countries  imless  he 
accepted  the  currency  of  that  country.  I 
merely  make  mention  of  this  due  to  the 
problem  now  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  my  return  to  the  States,  there  has 
been  a  constant  fiow  of  communications  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Embassy  officials,  keep- 
ing them  advised  of  developments  and  they 
in  turn  advising  me  of  developments  as  to 
trade  center  activities. 

It  is  to  be  noted  after  my  return  to  the 
States,  many  Members  of  Congress  or  con- 
gressional committees  who  were  aware  of 
my  assignment  during  my  European  visits 
have  expressed  great  interest  in  the  resulu 
of  those  visits.  Including  the  Small  Business 
Adminlstra  tion . 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  the  States,  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  more  detaUed  informa- 
tion on  the  operations  of  trade  center  activi- 
ties abroad.  I  contacted  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  more  detailed  information  as 
to  their  operations.  They  have  been  most 
cooperative  in  answering  all  requests. 

My  interest  was  as  to  the  knowledge  that 
small  business  throughout  the  Nation  had  on 
the  activities  of  this  trade  center  movement, 
and  the  reason  for  my  action  was  confirmed 
in  visits  in  Eastern  States,  Middle  West,  and 
the  Far  West  with  small  producers  who  were 
Interested  in  the  exjKjrt  field  but  who  were 
unaware  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
trade  center  activities  along  this  line. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  at  this  point.  In 
further  confirmation,  that  In  a  Joint  meeting 
with  Small  Business  Administration  officials 
covering  the  districts  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  such  meeting  being  held  at  the  St.  Louis 
Ordnance  Station  in  Novemt>er  1961  out  of 
a  clear  blue  sky  a  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion official  asked  me:  "In  what  way  could 
we  increase  the  activities  of  small  business  in 
the  export  market?"  He  stated  he  had  to  get 
any  and  all  information  from  outside  sources. 
I  was  amazed  at  this  because  of  my  recent 
visit  abroad,  under  instructions  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  as  well  as  the  coopera- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Commerce  upon 
my  return. 

It  so  happened  that  a  Commerce  official 
was  present  at  that  gathering,  at  which  time 
I  called  for  a  conference  of  ail  the  Inter- 
ested parties,  and  the  Commerce  Department 
official  explained  the  situation,  as  his  activity 
at  that  time  was  to  acquaint  small  toy  manu- 
facturers in  that  area  who  were  interested  In 
the  export  business,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem  Small  Business  Administration  officials 
were  not  aware  of  this. 

A  similar  Incident  happened  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where   the   top  staff  memliers  of  the 
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Small  BtulnaBS  AdmlnlBtration  were  present. 
X>ue  to  th«  Incident  in  St.  Loula,  I  mentioned 
my  findings  abroad.  At  that  p<^t  the  SBA 
offleial  preeented  to  me  an  advwttsement 
appearing  In  the  San  Franeleco  paper  of  a 
trade  center  that  was  to  be  opened  up  by 
Japanese  Indiutry,  and  they  had  already  re- 
quested a  Small  Business  Administration 
loan  to  finance  the  exhibit,  the  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  by  a  letter  of  credit,  as  it  was 
Impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  release  Amer- 
ican dollars  to  pay  for  the  expense,  but  they 
exi>ected  to  sell  enough  merchandise  to  cover 
thetr  obligation. 

80,  liCr.  Chairman,  if  this  was  happening 
at  that  time  in  thoee  areas,  would  it  be  pos- 
alble  that  a  repetition  Is  taking  place  in  other 
areas  throughout  the  Nation?  I  am  not 
making  any  charge  as  to  where  the  fault 
rests,  but  it  is  self-evident  that  real  publicity 
must  appear  in  the  press  of  a  nature  that 
industry  would  note. .  I  state  this  because  in 
my  visit  in  London  I  believe  the  question 
did  come  up  at  that  conference  as  to  the 
failure  to  get  the  proper  publicity  as  it  was  a 
dry  issue  for  the  average  reader.  80  this 
eould  be  overcome,  I  believe,  with  spot  ads 
that  surely  would  be  noted  in  the  press  by 
the  readers,  sbnllar  to  the  ads  being  run  by 
the  JiQHUiese. 

On  the  other  hand,  talking  to  representa- 
tives of  the  alcoholic  beverage.  Industry,  the 
larger  factors — ^they  were  well  aware  of  the 
exhibit  that  was  to  take  place  In  late  No- 
vember at  the  trade  center  in  London — very 
well  aware  of  it,  but  when  I  mentioned  this 
Information  to  Members  of  Congress  in  States 
where  small  producers  in  such  industry 
operated  they  lacked  the  knowledge  of  the 
trade  center  activity. 

Ify  action  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce after  the  visit  abroad  and  the  visits 
In  the  States  upon  my  return  was  with  ref- 
erence to  two  items — one,  the  allocation  of 
space  for  exhibitors,  and  two,  in  what  way. 
manner,  or  form  were  public  relations  funds 
put  together  and  expended?  I  believe  the 
latter  is  the  key  to  success  or  failiire  of  the 
expected  activities  of  these  trade  centers. 
It's  a  selling  ]ob,  requiring  real  salesman- 
ship approach  to  the  overall  proposition. 

It  was  common  knowledge  in  my  visits 
with  the  various  Embassy  officials  of  the  op- 
erations of  many  American  giant  industries 
abroad.  In  fact,  I  noted  some  of  these  in 
my  various  visits,  so  in  view  of  the  recent 
develofunents  on  the  Common  Market,  due 
to  a  speech  by  hU:  Peter  T.  Jones,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trade 
Policy,  I  wrote  Mr.  Jones  under  date  of 
January  30. 1B63,  for  full  information,  and  in 
part  I  said: 

"In  part  of  yoxir  remarks  you  state:  'In 
IMO,  Ftance  bought  about  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  American  tires.  West  Germany, 
too.  has  a  large  tire  industry.  At  present. 
American  tires  entering  France  are  dutiable 
at  IS  percent;  the  West  German  tires  about 
II  percent.  By  1970  no  duty  will  be  Imposed 
on  the  German  tires,  but  the  American  tires 
will  be  subject  to  a  duty  between  19  percent 
and  22  percent,  under  present  schedules.'  " 

"It  was  reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
January  29:  'With  20  tire  plants  in  foreign 
countries.  Firestone  is  capable  of  serving  the 
fastest  growing  tire  sales  areas  abroad.' " 

"Now,  will  those  plants  be  affected,  or  will 
they  be  participants  In  the  Common  Market 
In  Europe?" 

It  is  to  be  noted.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter 
that  I  received  in  answer: 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  30, 
1962,  concerning  your  interest  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  its  effects  upon  U.S.  busi- 
ness operation. 

"In  regard  to  your  question  about  U.S. 
firms  operating  abroad,  any  firm  established 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  a  member  state  of  the  Common  Market 
generally  becomes  a  national  of  the  country 
in  which  it  Is  located.     Regardless  of  owner- 


ship It  enjoys  the  same  legal  and  pradtlcal 
advantages  (including  the  reduction  of  tar- 
iffs and  other  trade  restrictions  within  the 
Common  Market)  as  any  other  firm  loqated 
within  that  country. 

"I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  the  For- 
eign Commerce  Weekly  on  U.S.  investment 
in  the  Common  Market  region  and  alsQ  the 
text  of  a  recent  speech  by  Under  Secrttary 
of  State  Ball  concerning  the  respranse  of  the 
United  States  to  the  challenge  of  new  eco- 
nomic organization  in  Europe. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Pma  T.  JoNKs. 
"Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trade 
Policy." 
Recently  a  conference  was  held  oQ  my 
office  with  a  representative  of  the  OSCe  of 
Small  Business,  AID  (State  Department). 
The  gentleman  seems  to  be  well  postcjd  on 
foreign  trade,  due  to  his  longtime  sttjr,  as 
he  advised,  in  the  Middle  East  and  th*  Far 
East.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  ©heck 
and  double  check,  due  to  his  experience  as 
he  claimed  with  commercial  attaches.  Now 
note,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  were  hla  view*  and 
not  mine,  but  I  am  merely  giving  the^  to 
the  committee  for  what  they  may  be  Vorth 
in  the  way  of  help.  The  report  of  this 
conference  discloses  in  part: 

"I  went  into  the  aspect  of  the  operations 
of  our  commercial  attaches — how  effective 
their  work  is  in  Increasing  Amerlcaab  ex- 
ports. He  was  very  definite  that  the  pres- 
ent operation  of  commercial  attachis  ©|r  our 
Government  is  merely  'statistical  collecting 
agencies,'  and  he  added  In  very  definite  terms 
that  we  should  take  a  page  from  the  book 
of  the  Canadian  commercial  attaches  who 
go  out  and  drum  up  business.  He  wa«  very 
definite  on  this  and  further  remarked!  that 
this  line  of  operation  Is  also  used,  particu- 
larly by  the  German  and  Italian  conimer- 
clal  attaches,  some  of  whom  even  go  Bo  far 
aj  to  carry  a  catalog.  He  was  veryi  em- 
phatic that  the  commercial  attaches  of  these 
countries  do  not  conduct  their  business  over 
a  cup  of  coffee  but  act  and  speak  most 
vehemently  In  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
"He  added  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
even  employ  Germans  and  others  Mnong 
our  own  commercial  attaches  due  %t>  the 
fact  that  they  are  raised  with  this  problem 
and  trained  from  early  childhood." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  both 
small  and  large  business  owe  you  and  the 
committee  a  vote  of  thanks  for  exploring 
the  overall  situation  that  I  have  covetfed  In 
my  statement.  It  is  self-apparent  thcit  the 
committee's  action  was  noted  and  has  been 
productive.  I  state  this  In  view  of  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Yates  of  the  Amflrlcan 
Embassy  in  London  under  date  of  March  6. 
1902.  I  must  say  this  much,  that  the  scene 
has  shifted  and  now  is  far  different  tl^an  it 
was  in  late  September  1961.  He  stages  In 
part  as  follows: 

"I  believe  it  will  be  useful  for  me  to  I  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  our  staff  situation  here 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  speak  froa^  cur- 
rent Information.  When  I  talked  to  jrctu  last 
fall,  we  had  4  officers  and  13  local  ass|$tants 
allocated  for  commercial  work.  We  were 
short  one  officer  of  that  allocation.  Since 
that  time,  our  allocation  has  been  chianged 
to  7  officers  and  18  local  assistants.  Wje  now 
have  five  of  the  seven  officers,  another  is  due 
this  spring,  and  the  seventh  will  pnjbably 
arrive  by  midsummer.  We  also  now  hfive  17 
of  the  18  local  assistants  allocated.  This 
provides  an  adequate  staff  to  suppoijt  our 
trade  center  operations,  and  to  provide  nilnl- 
mum  essential  services  for  other  asp«(cts  of 
commercial  work.  In  fact,  we  are  not  now 
requesting  additional  personnel,  although 
W3  could  put  them  to  good  and  profital^le  use 
If  they  were  available.  I  believe  that  ijf  con- 
gressional appropriations  for  comatierclal 
work  overseas  are  substantially  raised,  we 
may  review  our  staff  level  and  ask  f0r  an- 
other small   Increase.     However,  considering 


the  money  now  available,  we  believe  that  we 
have  our  share,  and  are,  of  course,  able  to 
do  a  much  better  Job  than  when  I  talked 
to  you.  We  shall  do  better  still  when  the 
other  officers  now  allocated  actually  arrive. 

"Our  experience  at  the  trade  center  so 
far  has  been  most  impressive.  Under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  the  trade  center  does 
a  Job  for  American  manufacturers  which 
could  not  be  done  In  any  other  practical  way 
In  placing  their  goods  before  the  British  dis- 
tributive trade.  Even  for  tne  trade  shows 
which  are  not  that  successful,  the  trade 
center  creates  substantial  American  exports. 
We  believe  that  the  trade  center  program 
will  prove  a  highly  profitable  one  for  Ameri- 
can business." 

It  is  possible  before  I  make  this  statement 
I  will  have  similar  views  from  other  Embascy 
officials. 

It  Is  my  honest  opinion  that  all  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  a  real  selling  Job  by  the 
departments  entrusted  with  these  activities, 
and  particularly  the  commercial  attach^ 
who  must  be  well  armed  with  the  facts  so 
that  they  can  go  out  and  do  a  real  selling 
Job.  and  that  they  have  sufficient  manpower 
In  these  embassies  to  carry  out  this  very  im- 
portant assignment  as  a  real  help  to  Amer- 
ican small  producers  because  it  was  stated 
in  one  of  my  visits,  and  in  fact  in  all  my 
visits  with  embassy  officials,  as  to  their  sin- 
cere interest  in  small  business  in  the  pro- 
duction field,  and  as  one  remarked:  "The 
giant  corporations  operating  on  the  inter- 
national scene  are  well  able  to  cover  the 
waterfront  in  the  markets  throughout  the 
world." 

The  responsibility  now  will  have  to  rest 
with  the  Congress  and  the  Government 
agencies  in  carrying  out  the  will  and  Intent 
of  Congress  to  see  that  we  follow  a  similar 
progressive  pattern  In  the  export  field  In 
which  Germany  and  various  other  foreign 
countries  have  been  most  successful. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  up  to  this  point, 
that  the  reported  progress  made  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  trade  center  in  London,  and 
the  optimism  prevailing  at  the  moment. 
that  If  the  same  situation  would  prevail 
where  additional  trade  centers  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government,  this  could 
go  a  long  way  to  Increase  exports  of  Amer- 
ican producers  on  a  strictly  business  basis, 
and  thus  reduce  the  giveaway  program. 

Further,  It  might  be  well  to  give  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  program  an  oppor- 
tunity for  development  before  taking  drastic 
action  as  It  relates  to  tariffs  and  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  my  hope.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  assignment  has  been  productive  in 
developing  the  needed  information  for  you 
and  vour  committee. 


PRESIDENT  NEGLECTS  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  RESPONSIBILmES 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Hosmek]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  law  the  US.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers. Since  the  first  day  of  this  month 
the  Commission  has  been  composed  of 
only  three  members  because  of  Presi- 
dential neglect.  The  foiiner  members 
of  the  Commission  who  left  ofiBce  on 
June  30  indicated  their  Intents  to  do  so 
well  in  advance.  There  was  no  time- 
bind  which  prevented   the  administra- 


tion from  selecting  replacements  and  ob- 
taining necessary  FBI  security  clearance 
in  ample  time  to  have  filled  these  vacan- 
cies promptly  by  new  appointments. 

True,  there  is  talk  of  abolishing  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  entirely  next 
year.  That  is  a  factor  in  obtaining  re- 
placement Commissioners.  But  it  is  not 
a  bar  to  obtaining  them.  There  are  over 
180  million  people  in  these  United  States. 
Amongst  them  surely  there  are  at  least 
two  persons  who  are  qualified,  loyal  and 
willing  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of 
Atomic  Energy  Commissioners,  even  if 
for  something  less  than  the  statutoi-y 
5-year  term. 

Until  such  time  as  the  Commission 
may  in  fact  be  abolished  and  the  Na- 
tion's atomic  energy  establishment  and 
efforts  placed  under  some  other  kind  of 
management  control,  it  is  still  the  AEC 
which  must  carry  on  this  important  and 
vital  function.  Decisions  which  affect 
the  entire  gamut  of  atomic  energy,  both 
it.s  peacetime  and  its  military  aspects, 
must  continue  to  be  made.  These  de- 
cisions must  continue  to  be  made  wisely 
and  according  to  the  law.  This  necessi- 
tates a  full  Commis.$ion  in  full  operation, 
calling  on  the  best  talents  of  five  men  of 
hJRhly  diversified  ex|>erience,  back- 
•^round  and  talents,  not  a  three-man 
Commission  which  is  qontrary  to  the  in- 
tent and  spirit  of  the  law  and  is  starved 
of  the  inputs  which  two  qualified  and 
outstanding  additional  Commissioners 
could  make  in  its  deliberations  and  de- 
cision.'?. 

In  failing  to  seek  out  and  appoint  these 
persons  the  President  is  failing  to  carry 
out  the  law  and  one  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  a  vital  duty  because  there  are  few 
matters  of  greater  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion than  the  operation  of  it.s  nuclear 
.'scientific  activities  which,  by  tradition, 
law  and  necessity,  are  heavily  in  the 
har.ds  of  Government  operatina  by  and 
through  the  AEC. 

The  present  situation  is  thjit  the 
three-man  Commission  consi.sts  of  two 
.''Cicntific  mf^mbcrs.  each  of  which  is  rela- 
lively  new  to  the  job  and  relatively  un- 
.^killed  in  the  politicul  nuances  of  AECs 
r.on.scicntific  policy  rcspcmibilitles.  and 
one  .<;easoned  member.  Dr.  Wil.'jon.  a 
fnnner  mdustr:ali<5t.  It  i.<:  quite  apparent 
tiint  the  Commis.-^ion  must  deal  not  only 
AiLh  matters  of  Fcicncc,  but  as  well  with 
mr.r.ers  of  high  policy  and  complicated 
administration  which  dcei)ly  affect  Uie 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  United  States 
?nd  Die  entire  free  world.  There  is  great 
n^^ed  that  the  Commi5^ion's  deliberations 
be  as.sisted  by  the  contribiUioivs  that  ad- 
nitional  nonscientiflc  members  skilled  in 
thie  re'-olution  of  political,  administraiive 
rnd  other  important  nonscientific  prob- 
h  ais.  can  ia?.kc.  The  legislati\c  history 
fif  the  /^EC  is  replete  with  the  necessity 
for  just  such  leavening  judgments  to  in- 
.^urc  that  the  Commission  carries  on  its 
Tunclions  in  the  wl'^est  ways  and  in  the 
i.;:-licst  public  interest. 

Mr.  Kennedy  ignores  these  considera- 
iions  and  irecessities  in  his  failure  to  fill 
ual  the  Commission  vacancies.  More- 
over, should  he  merely  appoint  nominal 
itplacements  to  fill  up  chairs  for  what- 
ever remaining  life  the  Commission  has. 
he  also  would  be  ignoring  them.    What 


the  Commission  requires  and  what  the 
Nation  needs  is  minds,  not  bodies  in  these 
positions.  And,  these  minds  must  be 
honed  by  education,  experience,  disci- 
pline and  skill  in  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority to  the  sharpness  required  to 
pierce  the  manifold  urgent  problems  yet 
remaining  for  the  Commission  while 
Congress  studies  and  resolves  the  prob- 
lem of  successor  management  machinery, 
if  any.  If  the  difficulties  involved  in 
originally  establishing  the  Commission 
concept  are  any  indication,  this  task 
well  may  be  a  lengthy  one  and  those  ap- 
tHJinted  to  the  Commission,  if  the  Presi- 
dent sees  fit  to  assume  his  responsibilities 
in  that  regard,  may  serve  much  longer 
than  the  brief  year  period  some  now 
predict. 


THE  BIG  EARACHE 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Moore  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  by  William  D.  Evans, 
.Jr.,  the  distinguished  ed  tor  of  the  Fair- 
mont Times.  Faumont,  W.  Va.,  entitled 
'The  Big  Earache.  " 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  last  para- 
graph of  this  editorial  Vvhercin  the  editor 
states: 

Pulling  the  best  possible  construction  on 
McNiimara's  decision.  West  Virginia  has  sul- 
Ic.ed  a  serious  ecoiioniic  blow.  Just  when 
things  appeared  to  be  as  bad  as  they  could 
;.ius.slbly  get.  the  siiu  ticm  took  ar.cthcr  turn 
for  the  worse. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Big  Earache 

Few  n»en.  in  or  out  of  the  Pedcr.^1  Govern- 
ment, are  qualified  to  pnss  Judgment  on 
whether  the  radio  telescope  at  Sugar  Grove 
would  have  been  renderel  obsolete  by  sophls- 
t  Idled  satellites  before  the  Navy  completed 
jis  construction  The  orduiary  layman  is 
certuinly  in  n<>  position  lo  second-guess  Dc- 
icnse  Secretary  Robert  McNamara's  decision 
to  suspend  work  on  the  1195  million  project, 
c'lnxnonly  known  as  tlic  Big  E\t. 

Here  IS  a  facility.  st:uted  uiKior  the  Repub- 
hc:-u  administrtttion.  which  was  orivinnlly 
scheduled  to  cost  on  the  i>rder  of  *79  million. 
Some  *42  million  ulrcady  h.^s  been  spent. 
Bnother  $00  nnlUon  hr.s  been  contracted,  and 
Cu.r.gress  hus  .■-.pproprli.ted  a  total  of 
S126j2:-7.0O0. 

»'cNair'.arr.  asterfs  tl.ai  it  will  cost  the  Gov- 
(rr.iv.cnt  bcuvc-en  f30  and  $40  million  to 
fcctlle  the  unfinished  contracts,  which  would 
bring  the  total  outlay  to  the  neighborhood 
of  &72  to  $32  milhon.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment Sccret.iry  contends,  however,  that  the 
Government  will  save  at  least  $115  to  $125 
niiliion  by  not  going  on  vith  the  job.  which 
the  best  estimates  now  indicate  will  cost 
$195  to  $200  milhon  or  more. 

These  figures,  every  one  of  them,  are  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  average  in- 
dividual, yet  they  represent  but  a  small  part 
of  the  Nation's  annual  bill  for  defense.  No 
one  has  explained  why  the  estimated  cost 
has  more  than  doubled  since  the  project 
w.,5  siartod  if.  at  the  .=anie  time,  improve- 
ments and  modifications  were  not  being  made 


in  the  plans  to  bring  the  intricate  device  up 
to  date. 

Discussing  the  situation  with  the  West 
Virginia  congressional  delegation.  McNamara 
said  that  the  decision  to  "phase  out"  the 
project  had  been  reached  a  month  ago.  Yet, 
as  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  pointed  out. 
not  one  of  them  was  given  the  courtesy  of 
more  than  a  few  hovirs'  advance  notice  of 
the   Secretary's  annouiitement. 

Moreover,  it  now  appears  that  the  Defense 
Department  already  had  reached  Its  decision 
to  close  down  the  Sugar  Grove  project  before 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  ap- 
proved a  grant  of  $1.7  million  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  tourist  center  around  the  "Big 
Ear."  McNamara  said  closing  down  the 
project  bad  been  under  discussion  since  last 
April  with  the  "appropriate  committees"  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  but  apparently  be- 
cause no  West  Virginians  were  members  of 
either,  they  were  not  advised. 

Last  November  and  again  along  about 
April,  flat  denials  were  made  that  the  Navy 
Intended  to  suspend  work  on  the  radio  tele- 
scope because  Its  financial  load  had  become 
too  big  for  the  Department  to  carry.  It  was 
on  this  premise  that  the  ARA  presumably 
went  ahead  with  its  approval  of  the  tourist 
center  plans. 

Much  will  be  made  of  the  "broken  prom- 
ises" of  President  Kennedy  to  do  something 
f'.bout  the  economy  of  West  Virginia.  Oddly 
enough,  a  great  deal  of  the  criticism  of  Mc- 
Kam:tra's  decision  will  come  from  the  iden- 
tic 1  !  ources  which  never  cease  prating  about 
cvrr.- pending  In  Government. 

In  the  light  of  McNamara 's  statement  that 
the  decision  was  reached  a  month  ago.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  that  the  action  was 
taken  on  orders  of  President  Kennedy  as 
retribution  for  Senator  Randolph's  antiad- 
minlstration  vote  on  the  medicare  amend- 
ment to  the  welfare  bill,  as  some  now  sug- 
gest There  Is  no  Indication  that  Kennedy 
has  ever  acted  in  this  fashion.  On  the  con- 
trary he  remains  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  such  lawmakers  as  Senator  Smatheks.  of 
Florida,  who  has  been  rather  consistently 
found  with  the  antladministratlon  side  on 
several  key  Issues  recently. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  belabor  a  point, 
we  must  again  express  the  opinion  that  the 
lack  of  communication  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  three 
separate  examples  of  which  have  directly  In- 
volved West  Virginia  within  a  week,  is  In- 
explicable. 

Why  ARA  would  approve  a  tourist  devei- 
opn\ent  without  first  obtaining  assurances 
that  its  center  of  attraction  was  going  to  be 
cojnpleted  Is  a  mystery  locked  somewhere  la 
the  unfathouiable  reaches  of  Government 
bure;nicracy. 

Pulling  the  besi  possible  construction  on 
McXamara's  decision.  West  Virginia  has  suf- 
fered a  serious  economic  blow.  Just  when 
thii;(;s  appeared  to  be  as  bttd  us  they  could 
possibly  get,  the  siiurtllcn  took  imolher  turn 
for  !ho  WL.r  e. 


CONFIRMATION  WITHOUT 
COMFORT 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  'Speaker,  all  West 
"Virginians  were  disappointed  Ly  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department  in  can- 
celing the  proposed  defense  installation 
at  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va.  The  "big  dish" 
held   promise   as   West   Virginia's   only 
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major  defense  installation,  that  while 
contributing  to  our  national  security, 
it  would  be  a  drawing  card  as  a  tom-ist 
center. 

Even  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration felt  this  was  so,  for  they  had 
approved  a  grant  of  $1,400,000  toward 
such  a  tourist  center  and  recreation 
project. 

Since  the  cancellation  of  the  defense 
project,  several  assurances  have  been 
given  by  various  individuals  high  in  the 
administration's  coimcils  that  better 
news  would  be  forthcoming  for  our  State. 
Tlie  latest  comment  upon  this  was  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges  at  a  press  conference  in  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

Under  imanlmous  consent.  I  include 
an  editorial  by  William  D.  Evans.  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Fairmont  Times  comment- 
ing on  that  press  conference,  and  may  I 
also  add  in  the  words  of  the  editorial 
"that  the  people  of  West  Virginia  are 
expecting  more  than  verbal  bouquets 
from  the  Kennedy  administration." 
This  is  a  unique  editorial.  Mr.  Evans  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration: 

CONFIBMATION   WITHOUT  COMFORT 

There  wu  some  satisfaction.  If  not  a  great 
deal  of  comfort,  In  the  remarks  of  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  at  a 
preaa  conference  In  Charleston  Saturday 
concerning  the  lack  of  liaison  between  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Fed^al  Government. 

Commenting  on  a  grant  made  by 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration — 
which  comes  under  his  Jurisdiction — for  a 
tourist  center  at  Sugar  Grove  after  the  Navy 
already  had  decided  to  abandon  the  radio 
telescope  project  there  as  obsolescent  and 
too  expensive,  Hodges  used  almost  exactly 
the  same  words  as  this  newspaper  had  em- 
ployed in  calling  attention  to  the  matter. 

"Too  often  this  bureaucracy  of  ours,"  he 
said,  "seems  to  make  It  a  practice  not  to 
let  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand 
Is  doing." 

He  made  It  plain  he  believed  ARA  should 
have  made  some  effort  to  find  out  what  the 
Defense  Department's  plans  were  relative  to 
the  "Big  Ear"  before  approving  the  tourist 
center  grant.  Hodges  shrugged  as  he  spoke 
of  the  bureaucracy,  which  a  dynamic  execu- 
tive like  himself  mvist  find  more  frustrating 
every  day. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
two  other  agencies  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  would  examine  the  possibili- 
ties of  taking  over  the  Sugar  Grove  project 
to  see  if  any  use  can  be  made  of  the  fa- 
cility. He  wasnt  too  hopeful  in  this  respect, 
however. 

Meanwhile,  an  effort  to  have  the  ARA 
grant  transferred  to  the  "Little  Ear"  at 
Greenbank  will  be  made  by  the  State.  The 
attraction  might  not  be  as  great,  but  from 
all  present  indications,  this  facility  is  going 
to  be  developed  without  a  hitch  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Even  knowing  that  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  is  in  accord  with  the  state- 
ments voiced  here  last  week  relative  to  the 
Inability  of  Government  agencies,  or  even 
various  levels  within  the  same  agency,  to 
communicate  with  each  other  does  not  take 
away  the   sting  of   the  cancellation. 

Some  hope  can  be  taken,  however,  from 
the  Secretary's  assertion  that  ARA  projects 
will  begin  rolling  six  times  faster  than  In 
recent  months.  It  has  taken  time  to  "get 
them  into  the  pipeline,"  as  he  put  It,  and 
now  they  will  begin  receiving  final  approval 
■  1-fire  fashion. 


Hodges  l8  well  acquainted  with  West 
Virginia  and  its  problems,  as  he  has  jdem- 
onstrated  on  many  occasions.  It  U|  our 
impression  that  he  is  going  to  malle  an 
extraordinary  effort  to  do  what  he  can  to 
overcome  the  blow  to  the  State's  general 
economy  siiffered  by  the  loss  of  tho  "Big 
Ear." 

Doubtless  he  heard  many  times  while  on 
his  trip  to  Charleston  that  the  peo|ile  of 
West  Virginia  are  expecting  something  more 
than  verbal  bouquets  from  the  Kennedfy  ad- 
ministration. We  have  a  feeling  that  The  la 
going  to  pass  that  worft  to  his  boss.  too. 

FR^LENTERPRISE   GOES   ALOFT 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  ini  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti(£)n  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  J 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  fl  was 
thrilled,  along  with  all  other  Americans, 
at  the  dramatic  success  of  the  comatuni- 
cations  satellite  Telstar.  This  \l1as  a 
demonstration  not  only  of  Amefican 
superiority  in  space  science  and  tech- 
nology, but  a  vivid  illustration  for  all  the 
world  to  see  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished under  our  system  of  free  ehter- 
prise.  Telstar  was  a  pioneering  space 
venture  and  one  that  was  achieved  by 
private  industry  and  government,  ifork- 
ing  hand  in  hand  for  a  common  goil. 

An  editorial  in  the  Standard-Tlme.s. 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass..  comments  oil  the 
impwrtance  of  allowing  this  developinent 
by  private  industry  to  continue.  I  Com- 
mend it  to  those  respected  Membeirs  of 
the  Senate  who  are  now  considering  leg- 
islation which  would  insure  a  construc- 
tive role  for  private  industry  la  the 
exploration  of  space  and  space  Com- 
munications. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tkww  Enterprise  Goes  Aloft 

The  successful  launching  of  the  comttiuni- 
cations  satellite  Telstar  was  a  soariojg  re- 
joinder to  Premier  Khrushchev,  who,  i^t  the 
time  it  went  aloft,  was  charging,  "nevtir  be- 
fore have  war  preparations  been  carried  out 
on  such  a  gigantic  scale."  I 

Telstar,  better  than  any  statement,  re- 
affirmed what  the  United  States  has  ftialn- 
tained.  that  its  exploration  of  space  and 
rocketry  has  peaceful  and  utilitarian  Objec- 
tives as  well  as  those  concerned  with  dei'ense. 

It  was  also  a  triumph  for  free  enteitprlse. 
the  system  that  the  Soviet  Premier  haS  pre- 
dicted will  be  engulfed  by  the  planned  econ- 
omy of  state-dictated  communism.  The  34- 
inch  ball  contains  some  16.000  partfl  and 
largely  was  assembled  by  engineers  Cf  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co."^  Bell 
Laboratories. 

The  cost  of  the  launching.  Includiap  the 
Tlior-Delta  rocket  propulsion,  came  from 
A.T.  &  T.'s  coffers.  And  the  satellite's  prin- 
cipal ground  relay  st.^tlon  is  a  $50  noflllion 
project  at  Andover,  Maine,  de%elope<i(  and 
built  by  the  huge  telephone  concern. 

Congress  Is  in  a  position  to  stamp  "well 
done"  on  this  first  venture  of  prlvatO  U.S. 
business  int6  the  space  field,  by  approving  a 
Kennedy  administration  bill  that  would  put 
further  development  of  communicatioap.  sat- 
ellites under  private  enterprise. 

The  legLslatlon  hns  been  overwllielm- 
ingly  approved  by  the  House,  but  hafi  lan- 
guished in  the  Senate  while  a  group  led  by 
Senators  Kefauver  and  Gore,  of  Tennessee, 


and  MoRSx,  of  Oregon,  all  Democrats,  have 
talked  against  it.  They  want  control  kept 
by  a  Federal  corporation,  such  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  claim  that  any 
other  course  would  be  a  giveaway  of  Federal 
funds  spent  so  far  in  development. 

If  the  jKJtentlallties  of  Telstar  are  realized, 
and  the  Government  maintained  control  of 
it  and  its  more  refined  successors,  Washing- 
ton would  be  competitively  occupied  in  the 
radio,  television,  and  telephone  business. 

The  legislation  carries  adequate  safeguards 
against  selfish  profiteering.  It  prohibits 
ownership  of  more  than  half  of  the  stock  of 
the  proposed  commercial  corporation  by  any 
one  company,  ard  a  single  individual  can 
own  no  more  than  10  percent.  Its  board 
of  directors  would  have  diversified  represen- 
tation. Including  members  named  by  the 
President. 

Telstar  is  a  glowing  achievement  of  a  part- 
nership of  business  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  The  wise 
course  now  is  to  let  private  enterprise  take 
over  from  here,  while  the  Government  con- 
centrates on  other  urgent  aspects  of  space 
exploration. 


VICTOR  MOORE 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Victor  Moore,  one  of 
the  preatcst  comedians  of  the  century, 
died  yesterday  at  the  age  of  86. 

Thousands  of  theatergoers  were  stirred 
for  over  65  years  to  his  inimitable 
comic  genius  in  such  alltime  hits  as 
Funny  Face,"  'Leave  It  to  Me,"  and 
"Louisiana  Purchase.  "  To  many  he  was 
"Shorty  the  Bootlegger  "  in  Grershwin's 
•Oh.  Kay"  and  "Public  Enemy  No.  13  " 
in  "Anything  Goes,"  but  to  most  of  us  he 
will  always  be  remembered  as  the  incar- 
nation of  Alexander  Throttlebottom,  the 
wistful  Vice  President  in  the  1932  Pul- 
itzer Prize  winning  musical  "Of  Thee  I 
Sing." 

As  the  forgotten  man  in  the  smoke- 
filled,  preconvention  hotel-room  negotia- 
tions, as  the  poor  "neb"  who  staggers  im- 
lecognized  behind  the  Capitol  tour,  and 
the  hapless  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  is  unable  to  complete  the  rollcall 
because  he  insists  upon  doing  it  in 
rhyme,  he  gladdened  the  hearts  of  all 
who  were  privileged  to  witness  his  mag- 
ninccnt  portrayal  and  shed  a  large 
amount  of  satiric  light  on  American 
politics. 

He  was  one  of  our  theater's  immortals 
and  left  an  imperishable  comic  legacy 
which  even  his  passing  cannot  take  from 
us. 


PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE  AWARDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  I  Mr.  George  P.  Miller  1  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER..  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  watched  with  consider- 
able interest  as  well  as  surprise  and  rc- 
eret  the  course  of  the  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  pajTuent  of  the  balance  of 
Philippine  war  damage  awards.    As  the 


Members  of  this  House  must  be  aware  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  this 
project  since  the  passage  of  the  Philip- 
pine Reliabilitation  Act  of  1946  and  And 
it  hard  to  believe  that  at  this  late  date 
a  supplemental  law  has  not  been  en- 
acted to  complete  the  objectives  of  the 
1946  act  as  all  of  us  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

I  fervently  hope  and  confidently  tiust 
that  the  present  Congress  will  witness 
the  enactment  of  the  long -deferred  legis- 
lation. I  wish  to  add  £.t  this  point  an 
observation  pertinent  to  occasional  sug- 
gestions that  the  balance  of  the  awards 
made  in  favor  of  individual  claimants  be 
paid  to  the  Philippine  Government. 
Such  an  idea  is  repugnant  to  history. 
illogical,  and  unworthy  of  seiious  con- 
sideration. Prior  to  and  during  the  war 
and  specifically  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  the  Phihppines  were  still  a  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  re- 
habilitating a  war-torn  portion  of  our 
national  association  was  orderly  and  in 
due  process.  The  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  as  an  independent  nation 
has  been  in  existence  for  16  years.  The 
individual  war  damage  claimants  vho 
have  durinj;  all  of  this  time  expected 
from  the  U.S.  Government  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  war  damage  awards 
made  respectively  in  their  favor  are  the 
ones  to  whom  the  remainder  of  the  obli- 
gations ma^t  be  discharged. 

In  this  connection  I  a^ain  call  your 
attention.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  sound  and 
well-compo:>cd  article  by  two  well-known 
lawyers  who  were  closely  associated  with 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
and  are  perhaps  as  knowledgeable  as  any 
expert  in  tliis  field.  It  is  entitled  "Un- 
paid Balance  of  Philippine  War  Damage 
A\vaid.s — Debt  or  Gift?"  These  gentle- 
men know  the  history  and  opei-ation  of 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
from  intimate  experience  with  it  and  I 
commend  Uieir  statement  to  you. 

The  article  follows: 

UN  PAH)    B.M-ANCT    or    PHILIPriNE    WaK    DaMACE 

Av.-AKos — Debt  oi  Girr? 
'Ey  John  A.  O'Donnell  and    Ernest  Schein) 

Widespread  attention  drawn  to  efforts  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Pbllipplnes  to  tap  sources 
of  additional  U.S.  economic  aid  has  obscured 
what  actual  y  amounts  to  an  asset  of  the 
Philippines  long  frozen  due  to  failure  of  Con- 
grpss  to  pro\lde  funds  necessary  to  iiqulda- 
t.ion.  The  credit  consists  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance <f  Ewards  made  by  the  U.S. 
Philippine  War  Damage  Coramissiion  nearly 
a  decade  ato  of  more  than  $100  million 
^^h!ch.  if  rcl'.i£cd,  would  liave  a  substantial 
hiabiiiz.nR  ef  ect  en  the  Philippine  economy. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pinrs  during  his  recent  state  visit  empha- 
sized his  pur.xjse  to  obtnin  help  which  would 
not  require  .mmediate  congressional  action. 
According  to  the  comniunique  m.".de  nubiic 
after  official  talks  in  Washlngtou.  "the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  informed  t!.c  Philippine 
Government  that  it  will  erUblish  a  new  line 
of  credit  of  i.75  million  for  financing  private 
and  public  development  projects  '  and  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  'would  examine 
specific  projects  submitted  to  it  to  determine 
whether  they  would  merit  •  •  •  financing 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50  million." 
U|X)n  analys  s,  it  becomes  clear  tiuu  th  ■  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  only  added  to  resources  in 
existence  which  had  not  yet  been  completely 
exhausted    lor    the    purpose    of    Importing 
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materials  from  the  United  States  to  maintain 
Philippine  industrial  projects  on  achedule. 
The  amount  which  the  Development  Laaa 
Fund  financing,  if  approved,  would  require 
depends  upon  congressional  action  in  the 
form  of  additional  appropriations  for  this 
P\ind. 

President  Garcia,  in  a  speech  before  the 
NaUonal  Press  Club  of  Washington  on  June 
IB,  1958,  mentioned  claims  among  the  ave- 
nues of  potential  financial  assistance  which 
he  would  explore,  stating  "we  hope  that  at 
a  propitious  time  a  careful  and  deflnlUve 
review  shall  be  undertaken  of  a  number  of 
outstanding  financial  claims  which  the 
PhUippine  Government  has  pressed  in  the 
past.  The  sums  involved  in  these  subsisting 
claims  are  rather  sub.-tantial  and.  If  con- 
sidered and  granted  In  a  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding  and  equal  Justice,  would  go  a 
long  way  In  strengthening  our  financial  and 
economic  position.  Among  these  are  our 
veterans'  claims,  and  It  Is  our  confident  hope 
that  they  can  t>e  met  In  a  manner  that  Is  not 
piecemeal,  but  that  a  policy  can  be  laid  down 
that  will  decide  once  and  for  all  this  problem, 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  is  so  vital 
to    PhlUpplne-Amerlcan    relations  " 

Presumably  an  undetermined  volume  of 
claims  of  almost  Infinite  variety  still  un- 
recognized and  undischarged  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  courts  of  the  United  States  will 
require  either  legislation.  Judicial  determi- 
nation or  the  settlement  of  new  pollry  by 
our  executive  agencies.  These  claims  in- 
clude not  only  thoee  of  veterans  and  their 
families  but  for  procurement  of  money  and 
supplies  from  I^lllplnos  by  the  guerrilla 
forces,  for  compensation  for  property  de- 
stroyed and  reimbursement  for  requisition 
and  confiscation.  Whatever  the  amount 
and  whatever  the  category  unpredictable 
complications  He  in  the  path  of  disposition 
or  these  items. 

On  the  other  hand,  payment  of  the  balance 
still  owing  up>on  the  war  damage  awards 
made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mliElon  involves  none  of  the  intricacies  im- 
plicit In  the  presentation  and  processing  of 
other  types  of  claims.  The  Commission,  a 
legally  constituted  body,  has  already  ex- 
amined and  finally  approved  claims  for  war 
loss  and  damage.  Allowances  up  to  tSOO  have 
been  paid.  Morftver,  approximately  $2S0 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
jxise  has  been  paid  upon  the  excess  over  $500 
of  larger  claims.  Remaining  now  are  rela- 
tively simple  procedures  once  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  funds  necessary  to  discharge 
the  unpaid  balances. 

This  article  Is  intended  to  throw  light  upon 
the  whole  Pliillpplne  war  damage  picture 
which  may  be  fading  in  the  memories  of 
our  citizens  and  public  ofBclals.  Bringing 
the  subject  Into  clearer  focus  may  assist  us 
In  reaching  an  answer  to  the  all-important 
question  of  whether  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  Philippine  war  damase  awards 
constitutes  an  Immediate  obligation  or  is 
simply  an  act  of  grace  dependent  for  execu- 
tion upon  discretion  and  political  determi- 
nation. 

I.    tARL.Y       PROPOSALS      FOB      COMf  ENSATION      OK 
WORLD   WAB  U    DAMACt3 

Congress  became  concerned  very  soon  after 
the  f  .■rvnicn''pmcnt  of  the  war  with  the  prob- 
lem of  compensating  its  victims.  On 
Mar^h  27.  1942.  Public  Law  506  of  the  77th 
Cfin^reE^  wis  enacted  authorizing  and  dl- 
reciing  tiic  War  DaUiage  Corporation,  then  In 
cMstence,  to  proviilc  premium  insurance  ef- 
fective as  of  July  1,  1942,  against  certain 
losres.  By  September  30.  1944,  the  War 
Dara.-xge  Corporation  under  these  provisions 
was  notified  cf  prospective  claims  for  losses 
alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the  Philippines 
agt,regatinp  more  than  $135  million.  Cov- 
erage had  not  been  extended  to  property  in 
th"Ee  far-off  islands  because  cf  lack  of  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  durlnp  the  period 


of  Japeneae  occupation.  No  payments,  there- 
fore, were  made  to  PhlllppLne  claimants.  An 
added  consideration  for  wlthboldlnc  war  loss 
compensation    In    the    PhUlpplnes    was   the 

general  sentiment  In  Congress  that  this  sub- 
ject should  be  dealt  with  on  s  special  basis 
when  the  occasion  should  arise. 

ri    PKOVI5IOH  FOB  WAS  DAICACE  PATMKIfTS  IM 
THZ  PHn.IPPINBS 

Early  In  1945.  It  was  proposed  to  amend 
Eection  .'><g)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act  relating  to  the  War  Dun- 
age  Corporation  by  ( 1 )  broadening  the  defi- 
nition of  war  damage:  (2)  extending  auto- 
matic free  Insurance  on  property  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  (with  designated  excep- 
tions) beyond  the  date  of  July  1,  1042.  In 
connection  with  this  proposal,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories  and  Tn«mw-  Affidrs 
read  the  following  from  a  letter  of  Jesse 
Jones.  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation: 

"To  summarize,  it  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress shoiild  enact  legislation  with  respect 
to  the  overall  Philippine  situation  and  should 
provide  for  the  payment  of  appropriate  com- 
pensation for  property  danutge  due  to  com- 
bat operations  in  the  Islands  throughout 
the  period  of  enemy  attack,  enemy  occupa- 
tion, and  otir  reoccupatlon.  Since  such  com- 
pensation will  have  close  connection  with 
general  relief  and  rehabilitation  In  the  PhU- 
lpplnes. It  may  be  that  Congress  would  want 
the  whole  Philippine  problem  handled  by  s 
Filipino  Rehabilitation  Commission,  the 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  approved  by  the  Senate."  (See  report 
of  procesdings,  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Conunittee  on  Territories  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  S.  104,  79th  Cong.,  ist  sees.,  1945.) 

Hearings  before  the  committee  disclosed 
that  the  War  Department  proposed  to  pay 
out  of  customary  appropriations  any  clalnas 
for  private  property  taken  for  military  uses 
in  the  Philippines  accordl^jg  to  common  war- 
time practice.  Such  claims  would  not  In- 
clude those  based  upon  property  destroyed 
to  prevent  capture  or  seized  or  destroyed 
through  enemy  action.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, the  settlement  of  losses  as  a  military 
measure  fell  short  of  what  was  proposed 
to  be  done  In  the  direction  of  compensation 
for  the  vast  war  damage  suffered  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Moreover,  the  psjrment 
of  claims  for  such  losses  on  the  basis  of  In- 
surance adjustments  appeared  to  be  woe- 
fully inadequate. 

The  Senate  committee  soon  recognized 
that  it  could  not  act  along  traditional  lines 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  fully  for  war 
damage  compensation  and  the  restoration 
of  property  under  circumstances  prevallins; 
diu-ing  the  battle  in  the  Philippines.  It  was 
decided  to  defer  action  on  S.  104,  the  bill 
contemplated  for  this  purpose,  pending  ex- 
amination In  detail  of  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Philippines  in  connection  with 
its  war  losses  in  the  effort  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram constituting  a  constructive  solution 
of  the  whole  complicated  problem. 

Early  in  1946  a  bill.  S.  1610,  was  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  for  the  ptirpose  of  Implement- 
ing the  proposals  emanating  from  many 
sources  not  only  to  compensate  war  victims 
for  spec.fic  losses  but  in  general  to  restore 
the  economy  and  rehabilitate  the  physical 
structure  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Prom 
this  bill  there  emerged  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946  (60  Stat    128). 

The  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission, 
consisting  of  three  members,  two  from  the 
United  States  and  one  from  the  Philippines, 
was  created  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  which  in  effect  had  the  following 
threefold  purpose:  (a)  to  restore  in  full  the 
property  of  the  very  humble  consisting  usu- 
ally of  a  nip»a  hut,  carabao,  and  the  simplest 
equipment:  (b)  to  adjust  more  substantial 
war  losses  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
p-^ymenf   of  insurance  benefits:    and   (cl    to 
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make  available  funds  for  the  purpose  of  fiir- 
therlng  the  program  of  physical  rehablllta- 
Uon  adopted  by  the  Bepublic  of  the  Phlllp- 
ptnes  which  came  into  existence  on  July 
4. 1946. 
m.  suMMAaT  or  th«  peovisions  of  the  PHnjp- 

PINX  EKHABILrrATION  ACT  OF  1946 

The  War  Damage  C<»nmis8ion.  under  the 
terms  of  the  law,  was  charged  with  the  func- 
tion Of  receiving,  Investigating,  approving, 
or  disapproving  war  damage  claims  covering 
property  lost,  destroyed,  or  damaged  during 
and  as  a  consequence  of  World  War  II  in  the 
PhiUpplnes.  and  make  payment,  replace- 
ment, or  restitution  for  such  losses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
time  limit  on  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  set  at  2  years  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  allowed  for  the  filing  of  claims, 
in  no  event  later  than  5  years  after  April 
30,  1946,  the  date  of  enactment. 

Losses  to  be  considered  by  the  Commission 
must  have  resulted  from  (1)  enemy  attack; 

(3)  action  by  or  at  the  request  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  property 
from  coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
enemy;  (3)  action  by  civilian  or  military 
representatives  of  enemy  or  governments  co- 
operating wj^th  It;  (4)  action  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  opposing,  re- 
sisting, or  expelling  the  enemy:  (5)  looting, 
pillage,  or  other  lawlessness  or  disorder  ac- 
companying the  collapse  of  civilian  authority 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  have  rie- 
sulted  from  any  of  the  other  perils  or  from 
control  by  enemy  forces. 

Qualified  claimants  were  (1)  those  who 
had  an  Insurable  Interest  In  the  property  al- 
leged to  be  lost,  as  owner,  mortgagee, 
pledge,  or  Uenholder;  (2)  any  heir,  de- 
vise, legatee,  or  distributee  of  a  deceased 
person's  interest;  (3)  executors  or  adminis- 
trators of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  for 
the  benefit  of  such  heir,  devises,  legatee,  or 
distributee. 

Furthermore,  the  claimants  had  to  ccme 
under  one  of  the  following  categories:  (1) 
Citizens,  of  the  Philippines  or  the  United 
States  on  December  7, 1941,  and  continuously 
to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  claim;  (2) 
citizens  of  a  nation  not  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  in  World  War  II,  if  he  had  been 
a  resident  of  the  Philippines  at  least  5  years 
prior  to  December  7.  1941,  provided  that  the 
country  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  granted 
reciprocal  war  damage  payments  to  the 
U.S.  citizens  resident  therein;  (3)  per- 
sons who  served  honorably  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  or  the  merchant  marine; 

(4)  churches  or  religious  organizations;  (5) 
unincorporated  associations,  triists,  or  cor- 
porations (or  their  successors  if  already  dis- 
solved) organized  pursuant  to  the  law  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  or  terri- 
tories or  possessions  including  those  organ- 
ized pursuant  to  the  law  in  effect  in  the 
Philippines  but  excluding  corporations 
wholly  owned  by  the  Philippines. 

Specifically  disqualified  from  receiving 
wr.r  damage  compensation  were  (1)  enemy 
aliens;  (2)  convicted  collaborators  and  dis- 
loyal persons;  (3)  any  unincorporated  asso- 
ciation, trust,  corporation,  or  socieUad  au- 
oninxa  owned  by  any  such  persons. 

Payment  was  barred  (1)  if  loss  or  damage 
to  the  property  was  insured  except  for  the 
excess  of  the  value  over  the  face  value  of  the 
insurance;  (2)  if  the  loss  or  damage  was  one 
for  which  the  War  Department  or  Navy  De- 
partment was  authorized  to  make  payment; 
( 3 )  if  the  loss  or  damage  was  payable  or  had 
been  paid  or  authorized  to  be  paid  by  the 
Go\^ernment  of  the  United  States  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  unless  such  pay- 
ment was  declined;  (4)  if  the  claimant  did 
not  file  a  claim  in  reasonable  conformity 
with  the  law  within  12  months  after  the 
opening  date  set  by  the  Commission  for 
filing. 


The  law  provided  for  compensation  Of  all 
property  lort  and  damaged  with  the  follow- 
ing general  exceptions:  , 

1.  Accoimts,  bills,  records,  films,  (fans. 
drawings,  formulas,  currency,  deeds,  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness,  securities,  m<>ney. 
bullion,  furs,  Jewelry,  stamps,  preciou*  and 
semiprecious  stones,  works  of  art.  antiques. 
stamp  and  coin  collections,  manusot^ipts. 
books  and  publications  more  than  50 -years 
old,  models,  curiosities,  objects  of  historical 
or  scientific  interest  and  pleasure  aiflcraft 
unless  such  were  Included  in  the  inventories, 
supplies,  or  equipment  of  a  regularly  con- 
ducted business  in  the  Philippines. 

2.  Vessels  and  watercraft.  their  cWgoes 
and  equipment  with  certain  designata^l  ex- 
ceptions. 11 

3.  Intangible  property.  11 

4.  Property  diverted  to  the  Phllippioes  by 
the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Governmetit  or 
otherwise  as  a  result  of  war  conditions 

5.  Property  in  transit  which  was  infcured 
against  war  perils  or  with  respect  to  \|ifhich 
insurance  was  available. 

The  amount  which  was  payable  in  com- 
pensation was  based  either  on  actual  cash 
value  at  the  time  of  loss,  destructlop,  or 
damage,  or  the  actual  cost  of  repalriag,  re- 
building, or  replacing  with  other  property 
of  like  quality,  whichever  was  less.  Uf  lieu 
of  cash  payments  the  Commission  codld  at 
its  option  make  payment  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  the  amount  payable  by  actually  re- 
placing lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed  prtiperty 
with  any  other  property  of  like  or  almllar 
kind;  and  the  Commission  was  avithw^rized 
to  acquire  such  property,  to  have  the  neces- 
sary work  done,  to  make  contracts  a^id  to 
take  such  bther  action  as  might  be  jjieces- 
sary  for  the  purpose;  and  surplus  prpperty 
of  the  United  States  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Commission  at  a  fair  valviatldn  for 
this  purpose. 

Before  payment  was  made  to  claicjiants. 
the  Commission  might  require  that  loflt.  de- 
stroyed, or  damaged  property  be  rebuilt,  re- 
placed or  repaired,  provided  that  Hi  the 
event  that  the  Commission  determined  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  do  this,  pajment 
might  be  made  subject  to  such  fiu-thpr  re- 
quirements as  the  Commission  might  im- 
pose to  insure  the  application  of  the  ajwards 
to  the  rehabilitation  and  economic  daVelop- 
ment  of  the  Philippines. 

Claims  up  to  $500  each,  which  would,  cover 
the  cases  of  the  great  mass  of  war  vlf;tims. 
were  to  be  paid  in  full  immediately  upon 
allowance.  On  larger  claims  the  iiJInjunt 
above  $500  was  arbitrarily  reduced  Kinder 
the  act  by  25  percent.  A  pro  rata.  nt>t  ex- 
ceeding 80  percent  applicable  to  ail  tlaims 
was  authorized  to  be  paid  immediately  upo;i 
allowance.  Whatever  funds  remained,  avail- 
able to  the  War  Damage  Commission  were 
to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  allowed 
claims.  Upon  notification  of  the  apJ)ro\al 
or  disapproval  of  claims  and  the  aman|:nt  of 
the  allowance,  the  claimants  were  giv^n  the 
oj:)portunity  to  appeal  decisions  and  U)  liave 
a  hearing,  but  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission after  the  claims  were-  iinally  refcolved 
were  final  and  not  reviewable  by  .iny  irourt. 

Penalties  were  provided  frr  finud  aq:!  a  5 

i: 

ici 

collection  of  cU-ims. 

Congress  authorized  the  ap}:rop  ritl  ii  of 
the  sum  of  $400  million  for  the  p.Tynjer.t  of 
claims  based  upon  property  lest  or  cUTii  ij,ed 
of  which  $12  miUion  va.s  eBrmarrtjjd  for 
administrative  expense?.  Ar,  a  matter  ii'  fact, 
all  of  the  administrative  expenses  0f  the 
Commission  were  defrayed  for  a  mutjii  less 
amount  and  ultimately  $2,500,000  wf"?  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  $;;tes. 

The  act  further  provided  for  the  payment 
into  the  Treasury  of  money  or  bulUt):i  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  from  Japf.n  for 
reimbursement  of  the  sums  appropriatjed  for 
the  payment  of  claims  first  to  satisfy  ij-ipaid 


p'-rcent  limit  was  placed  upon  fees  f't  serv- 
ices in  connection  wlt'a  the  pre.senl  ititn  rr.d 


balances,  then  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of 
25  percent  by  which  the  claims  were  arbi- 
trarily reduced.  Recovery  from  Japan  never 
took  place. 

There  were  provisions  in  the  act  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  surplus  property,  the  res- 
toration and  improvement  of  public  property 
and  essential  public  services  and  the  desig- 
nation of  appropriate  agencies  to  assist 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions  In  reach- 
ing the  goal  of  complete  physical  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Philippines.  All  of  these  items 
of  the  law  as  well  as  amendments  subse- 
quently adopted  in  furtherance  of  its  ob- 
jectives based  on  subsequent  practical  ex- 
perience will  be  omltt«d  from  the  present 
discussion  which  is  11m  .ted  to  the  disposition 
of  claims  for  loss  and  damage  of  private  prop- 
erty and  the  full  payment  of  the  awards 
made  by  tlie  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission. 

IV.  DISPOSITION  or  PRIVATE  PROPEXTT  CI^IMS 
U.VDER  THE  PHILIPPINE  REHABILITATION  ACT 
OF   1946 

The  War  Damage  Commission  immediately 
after  organization  adopted  rules  and  proce- 
dures for  the  filing  and  processing  of  private 
clalm.s.  The  period  from  March  1.  1947.  to 
February  29.  1948,  was  set  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  claims.  A  staff  of  personnel  re- 
cruited in  the  United  States  was  Installed 
in  Manila  early  in  1947  and  a  working  force 
of  several  hundred  Filipinos  and  some 
Americans  residing  in  the  Philippines  was 
added  to  the  organization  In  order  to  hand'c 
the  vast  workload  which  was  in  prospect 

fs.  claim  not  exceeding  $2,500  received  a 
thorough  office  examination  and  settlement 
was  based  on  standard  values  of  property 
lost  which  recurred  frequently  In  this  class 
of  claims.  When  data  in  support  of  a  claim 
was  insufficient  to  justify  determination  or 
there  was  any  indication  of  fraud  or  other 
irregularity,  the  claim  was  referred  to  a 
branch  office  in  the  locality  of  residence  of 
the  claimant  for  investigation.  Moreover. 
about  10  percent  of  claims  of  this  size  re- 
ceived a  field  investigation  or  spot  check  in 
order  to  furnish  an  occasional  reading  as  to 
overall  validity. 

Claims  between  tlie  amouiits  of  $2.5C0  and 
$25  000  were  invesiigatcd  by  branch  offices; 
and  all  claims  in  excess  of  $25,000  were 
checked  by  qualified  personnel  actually  in 
the  field.  Obviously,  in  postwar  Philippines 
the  difficulties  involved  in  considering  and 
settling  claims  were  many  and  complex.  No 
records  were  expected  from  the  vast  number 
of  claimants  for  small  amounts.  Industries 
with  l-irger  claims  had  lest  their  books  dur- 
ing the  fighting  and  occupation.  The  best 
that  cf'Uld  be  expected  was  an  estlmnt" 
of  damai:e  based  on  rcph'cement  char.^es 
wliioh  were  not  com;i*>nsable  in  full  under 
the  law.  E.Torts  to  make  a  fair  apprai.sal 
faced  such  obstacles  as  the  destruction  of 
maiiy  buildings  and  the  age  of  others  v/hich 
had  been  built  during  the  Spanish  occupr.- 
tlon.  Items  of  per.sonal  property  embraced 
an  assorlnie'U  much  of  which  was  foreign 
to  tlie  experience  of  the  appraisers  and  ab- 
sent from  r.ny  known  tables  of  valuatio'i 
sui^h  as  abaca.  C''pra.  j-nd  y.^utai.  an  indigo- 
noii;;  vegetable. 

Ii  a  project  of  tVie  ma3i!;tudo  of  w^ir  dr-m- 
ace  c'>'.'npers'>t  ion  triere  v.ts  bovnrt  to  be  n:'. 
incidence  oi  ignorance.  mist;ike  and  even 
fraud  which  accounted  for  subst.'iutial  dis- 
rllov.aiices.  Jinny  claim. m*s  who  felt  that 
they  were  entitled  to  recovery  weie  acti:ally 
ineligllJc  according  to  the  wording  of  the 
law;  Kome  property  forming  the  basis  of 
c!  uir.s  was  f'cquired  r.  fler  December  7.  1941, 
and,  tlierefc^e.  not  compensible.  In  many 
instances,  property  w.ts  overvalued  on  the 
basis  of  stand;. rds  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Ai  of  June  30,  1950.  tlie  disallowance 
rate  averaged  about  56  percent  and  this  pro- 
portion elid  not  decrea.se  substantially  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  opcratiODS  of  the 


CommlMlon.  Total  dlMUowanoet  of  about 
91,000  claims  irare  principally  on  the  b«aU  of 
the  ineligibility  at  Ui«  dalmanU  by  iMaon 
of  nationaUty.  It  va«  obaarred  with  Kxne 
satisfaction  that  tb«  caaea  of  ontrlcht  fraud 
were  negligible  In  proportioii  to  the  total 
volume  and  dollar  amount  of  dalma. 
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By  December  81.  1960.  the  War  Dunage 
CommlMion  bad  eubetaatlally  completed  its 
program.  The  following  figurac  a*  at  that 
date  with  respect  to  private  claims  were  in- 
cluded in  the  report  published  by  the  Cbm- 
ndssion  in  ICarcb  1061 : 
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The  final  computations  of  the  Commis- 
sion made  in  March  1961  do  not  vary  ap- 
preciably from  the  foregoing.  The  Com- 
mission received  in  all  1,248,901  private 
claims  Talued  at  approximately  91,360  mil- 
lion. Total  payments  aggregated  9868,150.- 
000. 

Complying  with  the  provlalons  of  the  law 
and  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  plan, 
the  Commisalon,  commencing  In  September 
1947.  paid  up  to  9600  on  all  claims  allowed. 
On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  Its  resources 
and  a  projection  of  prospective  claims  re- 
quirements, the  CocnmtssUm  began  in  May 
1948  to  pay  30  percent  of  the  amounts  of 
claims  in  excess  of  9500  each.  In  order  to 
maintain  a  margin  of  safety,  the  Commission 
continued  this  conservative  policy  until 
August  1960  when  it  determined  that  the 
9400  million  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
disposition  of  private  claims  would  permit 
a  second  and  flnaJ  payment  amounting  to 
an  additional  22£  percent  of  each  claim  la 
exceu  of  9500.  The  claimants,  therefore, 
received  payment  in  full  up  to  9600  on  each 
claim  and  62  .&  percent  of  ea<^  award  in 
excess  of  that  amount. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  act  provided 
that  "in  case  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
claims  which  would  be  payable  to  any- 
one ••  •  exceeds  9600,  the  aggregate 
amoimt  of  claims  approved  in  favor  of  such 
claimant  shall  be  reduced  by  26  percent  of 
the  excess  of  9500."  In  other  words,  each 
claimant  was  expected  to  receive  76  percent 
of  the  amount  oT  his  award  above  9600.  The 
proportion  of  62.6  percent  paid  by  the  Com- 
mission, therefore,  still  left  tmpald  tn 
amount  equal  to  22>4  percent. 

Even  Uking  into  account  the  considerable 
disbursement  and  unpaid  bftlance.  the  total 
does  not  measurably  represent  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  war  ravages  suffered  by 
the  people,  agriculture,  business,  physical 
structure,  and  iiulustrial  plant  of  the 
Philippines.  Such  damage  has  been  variously 
estimated  as  from  9800  million  to  91,250 
million  and  by  some  experts  at  92   blUlon. 

A  voluntary  report  by  1.828  of  the  larger 
claimants  of  the  use  of  their  war  damage 
paymenu  as  compared  with  overall  expen- 
ditures for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
indicates  that  although  the  Cexnmisslon  had 
paid  them  about  $137  mUlion,  they  had 
actually  expended  9513  million  for  necessary 
repairs  and  rt-oonstructlon. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  financial 
dislocation  represented  by  the  war  damage 
awards  as  compared  with  actual  losses  lies 
in  the  provision  of  the  Uw  to  the  effect  that 
no  claim  shsll  be  approved  in  an  aggregate 
amount  which  exceeds  whichever  of  the 
following  amounu,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  is  less  (a)  the  actual  cash  value, 
at  the  time  of  loss,  of  property  lost  or  de- 
stroyed and  tlie  amount  of  the  actual  dam- 
age to  other  property  of  the  claimant  which 
was  damaged  as  a  direct  result  of  the  causes 
enumerated  in  thU  section;  (b)  the  cost  of 
repairing  or  rebuilding  such  lost  or  damaged 
property,  or  replacing  the  same  with  other 
property  of  like  or  similar  quality." 


Obviously,  the  cash  value  at  the  time  of 
loss  was  always  less  than  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment at  postwar  jM-ices  in  the  PhiUpplnes. 
The  Commission  contributed  to  the  ftuther 
constriction  of  war  damage  payments  by  de- 
ciding that  the  value  of  a  piece  of  property 
at  the  time  of  loss  had  to  be  measured  in 
terms  of  age  and  depreciation  according  to 
tables  adopted  by  the  appraisal  experts  of  the 
agency. 

A  fair  analysis  of  the  awards  made  by  the 
Oommission  Including  both  payments  and 
the  unpaid  balances  reveals  that  the  total 
compensation  did  not  represent  much  more 
than  half  and  possibly  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  war 
in  the  Philippines. 

VI.      STATOB     or    XnrPKlD    BALANCE    OF    WA« 
DAMACX  AWAKOS 

The  complexity  of  the  subject  of  war  losses  > 
and  war  claims  necessarily  evokes  careful 
scrutiny  by  interested  governments  of  the 
method  and  amount  of  compensation.  There 
is  no  definable  rule  under  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  International  law  requiring  a  gov- 
ernment to  indemnify  even  its  own  nationals 
for  the  deprivations  incident  to  armed  con- 
flict. Irrespective  of  any  rigid  requirements 
of  foreign  or  domestic  law,  International 
agreements,  treaties  or  conventions,  the 
United  States  in  a  characteristic  attitude  of 
fair  dealing  has  always  studiously  observed 
Its  obligations,  moral  If  not  legal,  to  make 
whole  In  some  meastire  the  victims  of  war 
loae  and  damage.  In  connection  with  the 
devastation  of  the  Philippines  during  World 
War  n.  Congress  extended  its  solicitude  be- 
yond legal  and  historical  grounds  for  in- 
demnification because  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  our  relations  with 
the  distant  archipelago  which  not  only  had 
been  for  many  years  our  political  respon- 
sibility but  during  the  war  formed  a  glorious 
battlefield  In  the  conflict  with  a  common 
enemy. 

The  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1948. 
as  we  have  obsen-ed,  was  a  speedy  and 
expedient  answer  to  the  pressures  of  our 
sense  of  legal  obligation  as  well  as  a  mani- 
festation of  our  irrepressible  emotions.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  act  shows  unmis- 
takably that  the  Congress  contemplated 
further  action  permitting  greater  delibera- 
tion to  fulfill  the  undertakings  upon  which 
we  embarked  through  the  provisions  of  the 
initial  legislative  step.  The  report  (No. 
1921)  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  states: 
"While  the  committee  feels  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  provide  throtigh  this  legislation 
(S.  1610)  for  the  rebuilding  and  restoration 
of  the  physical  plant  of  the  Philippines,  it  is 
generally  realized  that  additional  legislation 
will  probably  be  necessary  in  the  future  to 
augment  and  supplement  the  benefits  which 
will  be  accomplished  through  S.  1010.  •  •  • 
It  is  expected  that  proposals  for  additional 
legislation  will  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  by 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines,  and  the 


nuplno  Rehabilitation  Commlnlan  to 
needs  for  legislation  as  tbcy  artee." 

Since  the  pnrpaae  was  clearly  «xpr . 

"to  augment  and  supplemsBt  the  benefits" 
to  be  accomplished  throt^h  the  act,  It  may 
fairly  be  assmned  that  OongrsM  Intended 
that  first  of  all.  the  beneflto  aetuaUy  pro- 
vided by  the  act  should  be  completely 
dispensed. 

Continuously  since  1949  the  subject  of  war 
claims  has  occupied  the  time  kA  our  law- 
makers. A  notable  report  wu  made  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
requlremenU  of  section  8  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  broadly  covering  m^hw  arising 
out  of  World  War  n.  Additional  laws  have 
from  time  to  time  been  «>n»i»t<»d  twHwg 
provision  for  prisoners  of  war.  internees  in 
the  Philippines  as  well  as  rellgloos  institu- 
tions not  adequately  compensated  n-n^n  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Plxllipplne  i»«»HfK|n^^fm 
Act.  While  activities  In  tbe  field  of  war 
claims  have  been  sustained  without  abate- 
ment  in  Interest,  the  operation  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  war  HaTri«g«  compensation 
acts  has  been  left  half  suspended. 

In  each  Congress  since  1953  bills  have  been 
introduced  seeking  to  provide  for  tbe  appro- 
priation of  sufficient  funds  to  discharge  the 
unpaid  balance  of  22>4  percent  of  tbe  awards 
in  excess  of  9600  each  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission.  In  tbe  ist 
session  of  the  current  86tb  Congress.  H.B. 
8791  was  submitted  by  Bepresentatlve 
Geokce  p.  Millex  of  California  providing  in 
effect  that  the  sum  of  9100  million  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  tbe  payment 
of  private  claims  shown  by  the  records  to 
have  been  approved  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  to  complete  the  pay- 
ment of  a  maximum  of  75  percent  of  the 
..full  awards  of  theae  claims.  No  action  has 
been  taken  upon  any  of  the  proposals. 

TO.    CONCLUSION 

Whether  or  not  there  was  any  legal  obli- 
gation for  the  reimbursement  of  World  War 
II  victims  in  the  Philippines  and  whatever 
the  motivation  behind  the  adoption  of  the 
-  Philippine  RehabUiUtion  Act  of  1M6,  It  U 
still  true  that  certain  forces  were  set  In 
motion  upon  its  enactment  which  may  not 
at  this  late  date  be  stemmed.  War  damage 
claimants  were  Invited  to  file  statements  of 
their  losses;  admlnistraUve  machinery  was 
set  up  for  the  examination  and  investigation 
of  their  claims;  funds  to  the  extent  of  9400 
million  were  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  claims  baaed 
upon  the  loss  of  private  property.  More 
than  an  implication  resulted  that  the  awards 
made  by  the  War  Damage  Commission  un- 
der the  act  would  be  paid  In  full. 

It  would  be  idle  for  our  purposes  to  ex- 
plore through  legal  reasoning  Just  what 
rights  arose  from  the  awards  of  the  War 
Damage  Commission.  It  may  be  asserted  on 
one  hand  that  the  whole  compensation  pro- 
gram being  in  the  nature  of  an  act  of  grace. 
whatever  was  paid  in  fact  under  this  pro- 
gram constituted  the  fulfillment  of  our  un- 
dertaking. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  an  award  granted  a  right  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant  which  was  measured 
by  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
amount  allowed  under  the  law  upon  tlae 
claim  by  the  Commission  so  that  the  pay- 
ment of  52  Vi  percent  of  the  claim  above  the 
initial  allowance  of  9500  comprised  satisfac- 
tion only  In  part.  Prom  this  viewpoint,  a 
claimant  stands  In  the  position  of  a  judg- 
ment creditor  against  the  United  States 
whose  Judgment  has  been  only  partially 
satisfied. 

Considering  the  intensity  of  the  Philippine 
war  damage  effort  at  its  inception  and  early 
Implementation  and  the  nature  of  tbe  in- 
dividuals and  corporate  organizations  re- 
ceiving the  awards.  It  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  second  aUitude  prevails 
among  them,  that  ^s  to  say,  the  holder  of 
an  award  which  has  not  been  paid  In  full 
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feeU  that  ha  poaMMes  a  valuable  plec«  of 
property  In  tbe  form  of  a  Judgment  against 
the  United  States  upon  which  a  aubatantlal 
portion  of  the  face  value  remains  owing  and 
unexecuted.  Under  such  an  IntCTpretatlon, 
Congress  may  well  wish  to  make  Inunedlate 
provision  for  the  full  payment  of  Philippine 
war  damage  awards  Just  as  It  never  falls  to 
appropriate  fvmds  for  the  satisfaction  of 
Judgments  entered  by  the  courts  against 
the  United  States. 

At  least  three  cogent  considerations  weigh 
In  favor  of  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  leg- 
islation necessary  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  the  awards  made  by 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  be- 
tween the  years  1948  and  1961 : 

1.  Hie  desire  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
aid  on  a  reasonable  and  Justifiable  basis  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  bolster  its 
faltering  economy; 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed In  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1946  and  In  the  legislative  record  behind 
its  enactment,  to  compensate  losses  and  dam- 
ages Incident  to  World  War  n  In  the  Philip- 
pines at  least  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
awards  made  under  that  act; 

3.  The  necessity  for  maintaining  the  credit 
of  the  United  States,  even  if  moral  rather 
than  legal  In  concept,  by  paying  in  full 
awards  of  a  Government  agency  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  holders  assume  the  character 
of  Judgments  against  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  has  been  observed  that  other  claims  of 
great  volume  and  variety  arising  from  the 
war  in  the  Philippines  still  remain  unsatis- 
fied. These,  however,  are  either  controver- 
sial in  nature,  questionable  as  to  validity 
against  the  United  States,  unliquidated  in 
amount  and  often  inestimable  because  of 
faulty  records  and  other  supporting  evi- 
dence. At  best,  they  require  further  legis- 
lation by  Congress  or  the  adoption  of  new 
administrative  procedures  for  adjudication 
and  settlement.  On  the  xsther  hand,  the  war 
damage  claims  contemplated  and  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  1946  have  been  presented. 
screened,  pared  down,  and  determined  as  to 
authenticity  and  amount.  Substantial  pay- 
ments on  account  had  been  made.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  the  appropriation  by 
Congress  of  further  funds  required  to  liqui- 
date the  awards  to  the  extent  provided  by 
law.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  balance  an 
account  which  according  to  a  respectable 
body  of  opinion  entertained  not  only  in  the 
Philippines  but  in  our  own  country  con- 
stitutes a  valid  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 


UNITED  NATIONS:  A  RACIST 
INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams!  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15  I  addressed  the  ^ouse,  at  which  time 
I  said  that  the  United  Nations  had  be- 
come a  racist  institution  and  that  its 
activities  constituted  a  liability  to  the 
United  States. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  speech  in 
London  on  July  13  by  Lord  Home,  British 
Foreign  Secretary.  The  British  Foreign 
Secretary  warned,  according  to  published 
reports,  that  "racialism  and  aggressive 
nationalism  can  kill  the  United  Nations." 

The  story  in  the  Washington  Post, 
which  relayed  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
opinion,  also  said  that  this  criticism  fol- 
lowed a  previous  attack  on  the  U.N.  by 
R.  A.  Butler,  British  Minister  for  Cen- 


tral African  Affairs,  who  assailed  |  the 
Intemperance  of  some  UH.  states. 

It  seems  apparent,  therefore,  thatl  un- 
less the  U.N.  changes  its  policies  land 
becomes  a  constructive  and  temp<jrate 
force  in  world  affairs,  it  is  doomed.  As 
matters  stand  today,  it  is  steadily  losing 
prestige  and  is  coming  to  be  regardeld  as 
a  mischievous  and  irresponsible  agency. 
I  said  in  my  previous  remarks  on  this 
question  that  the  United  States  Jnust 
bear  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  decline  of  the  U.N.  I  said  also-+and 
I  repeat — that  this  Government  seeBps  to 
be  backing  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  atl  the 
U.N.  with  an  eye  to  the  Negro  votie  at 
home.  American  Negroes  have  been  en- 
couraged by  inflammatory  propaganda 
to  back  the  racist  course  of  the  U.N,  and 
to  identify  themselves  with  ultrftna- 
tionalism  and  racism  in  Africa.  They 
are  urged  to  make  heroes  out  of  riacist 
leaders  like  Nkrumah  in  Ghana  and 
Mboya  in  Kenya. 

Our  American  Negroes  are  bein||  ex- 
ploited.    They  cannot  stand  for  equal- 
ity  at  home   while  insisting   on  Negro 
domination    of    whites    in    the    newly 
created  African  States. 
The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 
Home  Says  Racialism  May  Kill  U.N. 
(By  Arthur  Gavshon) 
London,  July   13. — Foreign  Secretary  Lord 
Home    warned    tonight    that    racialism    and 
aggressive   nationalism  can  kill   the   United 
Nations.  ! 

The  British  stateeman  left  no  doubt}  that 
he  was  addressing  his  warning  to  some  jiewly 
independent  African  and  Asian  statti,  al- 
though he  did  not  name  them. 

Home  accused  the  Communist  powers  of 
letting  loose  "a  tide  of  malice"  in  th©  U.N. 
As.?embly  with  the  sole  aim  of  wlnaling  a 
cheap  dividend  In  power.  Discussing  this 
tactic,  as  one  of  the  factors  that  coulq  rock 
and  maybe  wreck  the  world  body,  Home  told 
the  General  Council  of  the  U.N.  Association : 
"A  small  minority  in  the  Assembly  sub- 
scribe to  what  they  know  to  be  wrong  and 
dangerous  and  ally  themselves  with  ths  Com- 
munists to  do  us  maximum  harm,  while 
altogether  too  many  of  their  fellow  me^nbers 
allow  themselves  to  be  swept  along,  Reluc- 
tantly p>erhaps  and  somewhat  shamtfaced, 
on  this  tide  of  malice." 

The  Foreign  Secretary  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  the  British  Government  uixiwerv- 
ingly  supports  the  United  Nations  atid  its 
charter  and  he  said  he  had  assured  ftcting 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  this  prl(vately 
last  week. 

Home's  blast  was  the  second  by  a  Benior 
British  Minister  since  Tuesday.  On  that 
day  R.  A.  Butler,  Minister  for  Central  Afri- 
can Affairs,  assailed  what  be  called  the  in- 
temperance of  some  U.N.  states  which  have 
been  critical  of  Britain's  colonial  polictles. 

Home  cited  racialism  and  aggresslte  na- 
tionalism as  two  current  international,  tend- 
encies which,  if  imported  into  the  United 
Nations,  "will  kUl  it." 

Both  influences,  he  said,  are  being  ag- 
gravated by  Red  powers  and  both  are  be- 
ginning to  show  up  in  the  world  bc|tly. 

The  Foreign  Secretary's  prepared  ipeech 
was  circulated  widely  in  advance  bjf  aids. 
Asserting  peace  took  a  beating  la*|t  year 
when  the  Security  Council  went  some  tvay  to 
condone  India's  ventiu-e  against  Goa,  Home 
said  coldly : 

"The  fact  is  that  if  the  U.N.  Aajembly 
compromises  on  essential  principles  bnd  if 
it  allows  the  use  of  force  for  expaa^lonist 
national  ends  by  certain  nations  in  pertain 
circumstances  it  is  finished. 


"The  United  Nations  must  make  sure  that 
this  was  a  once-for-all  error:  for  there  are 
other  claims  which  are  backed  by  force. 

"Who  could  agree  to  put  an  international 
force  under  the  command  of  a  U.N.  Assembly 
inspired  by  bias  and  prejudice? 

"There  is  a  very  real  reason  why  member 
countries  should  ponder  and  take  care  the 
way  they  go." 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  African  racists  are 
undermining  the  United  Nations,  that 
organization  has  attempted  to  vmder- 
mine  the  one  stable  government  on  that 
continent. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  a  stanch 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  a  bul- 
wark against  communism.  It  is  tragic 
that  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  have  not  given  the  support  and 
understanding  to  our  ally  that  it  de- 
serves. 

Earlier  this  year  the  33d  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies  adopted  a  resolution 
commending  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
for  its  adamant  stand  against  commu- 
nism. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  Commending  Republic  or  Solth 
Atrica:  CrrADEL  or  Western  Defense 
Whereas  since  World  War  II  the  world 
revolutionary  movement  known  as  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy,  through 
expertly  conducted  operations  of  infiltration, 
corruption,  and  subversion,  has  aided  in 
wresting  control  of  many  areas  in  Africa 
from  Western  nations  and  In  perpetrating 
racist  atrocities  against  unoffending  Euro- 
peans, including  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren. In  anticipation  of  which  In  1950  the 
then  Union  of  South  Africa  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
prevent  a  similar  development  in  Its  own 
territory;   and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
settled  In  the  17th  century  by  able  Dutch 
and  English  pioneers,  has  established  the 
greatest  Industrial  civilization  that  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  has  known  and  has  become 
a  citadel  for  Western  defense  with  modern 
naval  bases  at  strategic  locations,  essential 
for  reforming  Western  forces  In  the  event 
tliat  Europe  should  be  overrun  by  Asiatic 
hordes:  and 

Whereas  the  key  to  South  Africa's  great- 
ness, evolved  after  three  centuries  of  experi- 
ence in  a  multiracial  country.  Is  Its  enlight- 
ened policy  of  recognizing  the  various  ethnic 
traditions  and  cultural  Interests  of  its  people 
and  in  providing  for  the  separate  constitu- 
tional development  for  the  white  and  non- 
white  races  residing  within  Its  territory:  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  In  reckless  disregard  of  real- 
ities, has  presumed  to  represent  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  United  States  In  criticizing  the 
far-vlsioned  South  African  racial  policy  of 
separate  constitutional  development,  thereby 
endangering  the  continued  existence  of  re- 
maining European  communities  and  Western 
civilization  itself  on  the  African  Continent: 

Resolved  by  the  American  Coalition  of  Pa- 
triotic  Societies: 

1.  That  the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies  deplores  the  presumptuous  crit- 
icism aimed  at  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
by  unrepresentative  United  States  officials 
for  the  legitimate  exercise  by  that  country 
of  its  police  powers  for  the  protection  of  the 
morals,  education,  health,  safety  and  general 
welfare  of  Its  racial  components  through  Its 
enlightened  policy  of  separate  constitutional 
development;  and 

2.  That  it  commends  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  for  adopting  its  well-reasoned  racial 
policy  and  for  its  heroic  stand  in  defending 
that  policy  against  subversive  attacks:   and 


3.  That  it  condemns  the  reprehensible 
failure  of  the  major  news  media  of  the 
United  States  and  their  publlclsu  to  present 
to  the  people  of  our  country  a  realistic  pic- 
ture of  the  racial  situation  in  South  Africa. 
ns  they  have  likewise  failed  to  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  racial  situation  In  our  own 
country:  and 

4  That  It  argcs  the  Congress  of  the  United 
i^ Kites  to  investigate  and  ferret  out  the  de- 
.■'truciive  or  iubverslve  forces  In  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  control  of  the  mass  news  media 
that  have  coiUrlbuted  toward  the  unauthor- 
ized meddling  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
South  Africa,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at 
their  due  and  proper  repudiation. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  St.  Germain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  FocARTY ) .  indefinitely,  on  account 
of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends'.  fcr  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, tomorrow. 

Mr.  DuLsxi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Natcher  ) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day. July  25 


EXTENSION    OP   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pelly  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  House  today 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  confer- 
ence report  and  include  a  recapitulation. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halpern)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr.   SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Jensen  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Laird  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
tor  in  the  remarks  he  made  today  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  conference  report. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  conference  report. 

•  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Natcher)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Macdokald. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the 
lule.  referred  as  follows: 

S  919.  An  act  to  amend  section  9(b)  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious 
ixjlltlcal  activities"  (the  Hatch  PollUcal 
Activities  Act)  to  eliminate  the  requirement 


that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  impose  no 
penalty  less  than  90  days'  suspension  for  any 
violation  of  section  9  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S.  1884.  An  act  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  unau- 
thorized copying:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  coop>era- 
tion  with  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  undertake 
studies  and  surveys  relative  to  a  highway 
construction  program  for  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  un  Public 
Works. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Abejuro: 

H  R.  2187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augustln 
Ramirez-Trejo: 

H.R.  2198  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Sepulveda  Abarca: 

H  R  6374.  An  act  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Government  Employees  Training 
Act  with  respect  to  payment  of  expenses  of 
attendance  of  Government  employees  at  cer- 
tain meetings,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10606.  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes:   and 

H.R.  11038  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  for  other  purjxjses. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  HENRY  C. 
DWORSHAK 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Idaho  and  the  Nation  are  today 
mourning  the  loss  of  Senator  Henry 
DwoRSHAK.  whose  unexpected  death  last 
night  at  the  age  of  67  came  as  a  shock 
to  us  all. 

Senator  Dworshak  passed  away  sud- 
denly last  evening,  July  23. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  Port  Myer 
Chapel,  Thursday,  July  26.  at  3  pjm. 

The  remains  may  be  viewed  at  the 
Chambers  Funeral  Parlor  in  George- 
town, 3072  M  Street  NW.,  up  until  10 
p.m.  this  evening,  and  from  8:45  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  tomorrow,  and  from  8:45  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

This  sp>eech  is  a  most  unhappy  occa- 
sion for  me.  It  was  just  yesterday  that 
Senator  Church,  Congressman  Ralph 
Harding,  and  I  had  lunch  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho.  He  was  in  a  spar- 
kling good  mood.  His  witty  and  jesting 
remarks  shone  with  the  light  of  his  years 
of  experience  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  recall 
telling  him  that  I  had  never  seen  him  in 
such  fine  fettle,  and  his  answer  was  a 
warm  and  friendly  laugh  that  I  shall 
never  forget.  It  was,  in  essence,  the 
man — human,  friendly,  and  charming, 
so  much  alive,  with  depth  mellowed  by 
the  years. 


I  had  known  Senator  Dworshak  for 
many  years.  While  we  sat  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  political  aisle,  and  we 
disagreed  on  many  policies  and  issues,  I 
always  had  the  greatest  resj)ect  for  his 
integrity  and  energy  as  a  legislator  on 
the  national  scene. 

He  was  a  kind  man,  a  dedicated  man. 
As  a  newcomer  to  Washington,  it  re- 
mains a  warm  memory  with  me  that  the 
Senator  extended  the  helpful  hand  of 
friendsliip  from  my  first  days  in  the 
House.  There  were  times  when  I  needed 
the  advice  of  an  old  and  experienced 
veteran  on  Capitol  Hill,  particularly 
when  it  came  to  helping  a  constituent 
through  an  unusually  irksome  problem, 
and  I  knew  that  I  could  always  count  on 
the  Senator  for  a  helping  hand.  In  this 
respect,  I  came  to  appreciate  his  great 
gift  in  dealing  with  people.  Always, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  toes  to  the  top 
of  his  silver  mane,  he  was  every  inch  a 
distinguished  Senator,  ever  looking  and 
acting  the  part.  His  was  a  friendly, 
humble,  homey  manner,  yet  always  dig- 
nified, courteous  and  always  businesslike. 

His  life,  in  more  ways  than  one,  spelled 
the  American  success  story.  He  was  a 
printer,  a  sergeant  in  a  machincgim 
battalion  in  World  War  I,  a  newspaper 
editor  and  legislator.  He  served  4  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
the  people  of  Idaho  elevated  him  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  a  few  years  later. 

The  Senator  was  a  dedicated  budget 
balancer,  a  lifelong  opponent  of  Federal 
Government  spending  in  all  forms.  As 
a  member  of  three  important  Senate 
committees  and  nine  subccxnmittees,  his 
influence  was  felt  in  a  profound  way  in 
every  part  of  Washington.  He  always 
showed  a  genuine  interest  in  all  issues 
affecting  his  home  State  of  Idaho.  Dur- 
ing all  of  his  22  years  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  he  remained  a  devoted  public 
servant  who  voted  his  conscience  and  his 
duty,  as  he  saw  it,  for  the  American 
people. 

To  his  wife,  and  to  his  four  san§,  I 
extend  my  sincere  condolences.  His  sud- 
den loss  has  touched  us  all.  The  people 
of  Idaho  and  of  the  Nation  mourn  his 
passing. 

Let  me.  in  conclusion,  read  a  brief 
quotation  from  one  of  the  Senator's  last 
public  statements.  He  had  joined  other 
Senators  in  sponsoring  a  constitutional 
amendment  aimed  at  the  Supreme 
Court  s  recent  ruling  on  prayer  in  the 
public  schools,  and  he  observed : 

Our  forefathers  founded  this  Government 
and  drafted  a  Constitution  to  safeguard  re- 
ligious freedom.  We  must  protect  this 
heritage  and  amend  our  Constitution  so 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  separating 
church  and  state  we  are  not  separating  ovir- 
selves  from  God.  All  of  the  great  traditions 
established  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence have  been  developed  and  susUlned 
by  great  Americans  who  t>elieved  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  prayer. 

That  was  the  voice  of  Swiator  Dwor- 
shak. His  words  reflected  his  deep  un- 
derstanding of  America  and  her  history. 
While  his  voice  has  been  stilled  forever, 
his  words  on  this  and  many  other  issues 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten  here  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
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Mrs.  PPOST.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HallxckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Hnrav  Dworshak  the  Nation 
has  lost  another  fine  piiblic  servant  and 
we  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  have  lost  a 
truly  stalwart  champion  of  Republican 
principles  of  government. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  come  to  know 
Henbt  Dwobshak  as  a  freshman  in  our 
ranks  who  won  the  admiration  of  all  his 
colleagues  for  his  diligence  as  a  member 
of  three  committees — Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation, Pensions,  4ind  Public  Lands. 

His  fine  abilities  were  soon  recognized 
and  he  came  to  be  a  valued  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  before 
he  moved  to  the  other  body. 

Prom  time  to  time  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  take  part  in  occasions  out  in  Idaho  at 
which  HXHBT  Dworshak  was  also  pres- 
ent, and  it  was  at  these  affairs,  meeting 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  that  I  came 
to  appreciate  the  high  esteem  and  deep 
affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people  he  so  ably  represented  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Henrt  Dworshak  was  a  strong, 
cotirageous  exponent  of  those  things  in 
which  he  believed. 

But  as  firm  as  he  was  in  his  convic- 
tions, I  never  knew  Henry  Dworshak  to 
be  anything  but  completely  fair  toward 
those  with  whom  he  differed  on  principle. 
And  above  all,  may  I  say  that  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  did  anyone  ever  question 
his  sincerity  i>r  his  honesty. 

HiKRT  Dworshak  was  my  good  friend, 
as  I  was  his.  and  the  word  of  his  death 
came  as  a  shock  to  me. 

I  offer  my  deep  sympathy  to  his  fine 
family  In  their  untimely  bereavement. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PPOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho.       ' 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  last  night  to  receive  a  telephone 
call  at  11  p.m.  informing  me  of  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend  and  beloved 
colleague.  Senator  Henry  Dworshak. 

This  came  as  a  great  shock.  Only  a 
few  hours  before,  the  entire  Idaho  con- 
gressional delegation  had  lunch  with 
our  two  represoitatives  to  Boy's  Nation. 
Senator  Dworshak  was  in  extremely 
good  spirits  and  was  the  very  picture  of 
health. 

I  first  met  Henry  Dworshak  some  24 
years  ago  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  It 
was  on  a  Priday  afternoon  after  a  high 
school  football  game.  Henry  Dworshak, 
who  was  then  representing  the  Second 
District  of  Idaho  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  was  being  honored  at 
a  reception  at  the  home  of  Marvin 
Briggs,  the  publisher  of  the  local  news- 
paper. I  was  about  the  same  age  as  Billy 
and  Jimmy  Briggs,  the  two  sons  of  the 
publisher,  and  they  invited  me  into  the 
home  to  meet  Congressman  Dworshak. 
I  am  sure  that  we  presented  some 
sight — three  little  levi-clad  boys,  who 
had  been  playing  and  roughhousing  at 
the  football  game,  interjecting  ourselves 
into  a  reception  line  with  the  community 
leaders.  But  when  Congressman  Henry 
DvroRSHAK  found  out  that  I  was  the 
grttldson  of  Senator  Ralph  J.  Harding, 


of  Oneida  County,  he  told  me  of  hii 
friendship  for  my  grandfather,  and  I  left 
the  reception  with  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  man  who  was  to  btcome 
Idaho's  senior  Senator. 

Henry  Dworshak  was  a  hard-working 
Member  of  the  Congress.  He  ptrided 
himself  on  an  outstanding  attendance 
record  in  attending  over  97  perctpt  of 
all  rollcalls  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  He 
was  well  respected  and  beloved  by  Ithose 
Members  of  both  parties  who  iferved 
with  him.  both  in  the  House  and  Ih  the 
Senate.  He  was  an  intelligent,  honest, 
and  considerate  legislator. 

Henry  Dworshak  wsls  born  in  Di|iluth, 
Minn.,  on  August  29,  1894.  He  wafl  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Minnesota 
and  there  he  also  learned  the  priinting 
trade  and  entered  newspaper  ^ork. 
Senator  Dwoeshak  served  in  France 
during  the  Pirst  World  War  witilji  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  and  was 
long  a  leader  of  veterans  groups  in 
Idaho,  including  service  as  Department 
Commander  of  the  American  Legilon  in 
1932.  He  also  served  as  governor  i>t  the 
Idaho-Utah  district  of  Rotary  Inljerna- 
tional  in  1937.  was  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
and  Shriner  and  a  member  of  the  :^POE 
andlOOP. 

In  1917  Senator  Dworshak  was  mar- 
ried to  a  lovely  and  charming  lady  by 
the  name  of  Miss  Georgia  B.  iLowe. 
Their  marriage  was  blessed  with  four 
fine  sons  and  several  grandchildren. 
The  Senator  was  telling  us  at  lunpheon 
yesterday  about  having  the  grandchil- 
dren over  to  dinner  Sunday  night  jand  a 
prouder  grandfather  could  not  possibly 
have  lived. 

In  addition  to  having  30  years'  ejcperi- 
ence  in  the  newspaper  business,  during 
which  time  he  was  publisher  of  thQ  Bur- 
ley  Bulletin,  in  Burley.  Idaho,  fronji  1924 
to  1934.  Senator  Dworshak  sp«)it  22 
years  on  Capitol  Hill — 8  years  tis  the 
Congressman  from  the  Second  O^trict 
of  Idaho  and  14  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

His  passing  represents  a  great  lioss  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  am  griateful 
for  the  privilege  I  have  had  of  knowing 
and  associating  with  this  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PPOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentjleman 
from  Colorado.  | 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  this 
morning  when  I  learned  of  the  ^dden 
and  imtimely  passing  of  our  colleague 
Henry  Dworshak.  I  want  to  extehd  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  my  colleaguQ$  from 
the  State  of  Idaho  in  this  greijt  loss 
which  they  have  sustained.  This  loss 
is  not  confined  to  the  State  of  Idaho 
but  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  met  Senator  Dworshak  before  I 
came  to  the  House  and  formed  ^  very 
favorable  opinion  of  him.  He  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  upon  every- 
one he  met.  He  looked  and  acted  like 
a  statesman.  When  I  came  to  the  House 
we  became  close  friends.  I  admired  and 
respected  him  for  his  sterling  qualities. 
Just  last  Friday  I  met  Senator  pwoR- 
shak  in  the  corridor  and  we  enjl)yed  a 
brief  visit.     We  talked  about  gettjcig  to- 


gether some  evening  with  our  families 
for  a  visit,  which  we  had  planned  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  distinct  privi- 
lege to  have  Senator  Dworshak  as  a 
friend.  He  was  truly  a  great  American. 
He  was  a  man  who  believed  In  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  was  willing  to  fight  for  them. 
I  never  heard  anyone  question  his  sin- 
cerity or  his  motives. 

He  was  conscientious  in  everything  he 
did.  He  was  a  diligent  worker  and  was 
anxious  to  serve  the  F>eople  of  his  State. 
I  greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  House.  I  was  in- 
deed pleased  when  the  people  of  Idaho 
rewarded  his  faithful  service  l^y  sending 
him  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Henry  Dworshak  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  He  never  faltered  or 
wavered  after  he  took  a  stand.  He  never 
hesitated  to  express  his  opinion  on 
pending  Issues,  even  though  he  knew  he 
was  on  the  losing  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  utterly  inade- 
quate to  express  my  feelings  on  this  sad 
occasion.  Truly  in  this  critical  period 
in  world  history  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
men  of  the  stature  of  Henry  Dworshak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Chenoweth  Joins 
me  in  extending  our  deep  personal  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Dworshak  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  4  years  that  Senator  Dworshak 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  here  with 
him.  It  was  during  those  4  years  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  him  and  learned 
to  respect  and  like  him  as  a  friend.  It 
was.  therefore,  a  great  pleasme  to  me 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  on  the  Senate 
side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  several  years 
we  worked  together  on  matters  that  arc 
of  great  importance  to  our  Nation. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  anyone 
doubted  where  Senator  Dworshak  stood 
on  these  vital  questions  that  affect  our 
Nation.  Never  to  my  knowledge  did  he 
take  a  position  that  was  not  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  greatest  principles  of 
Americanism.  There  were  times,  of 
course,  when  we  disagreed  on  some  legis- 
lative provision,  but  there  was  never  any 
bitterness  to  the  disagreement.  There 
was  a  full  and  complete  appreciation  of 
the  viewpoint  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Dworshak  was 
good  in  his  attendance  at  the  hearings  of 
the  committee.  The  life  of  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  is,  if  anything,  more  try- 
ing than  the  life  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  they 
have  to  ."serve  on  so  many  other  commit- 
tees and  have  so  many  other  duties  in 
order  to  represent  the  people  of  their 
States.  However.  Senator  Dworshak 
was  good  in  his  attendance  at  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  It  was  a 
matter  with  which  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned. He  was  a  man  who  was  dedi- 
cated to  doing  that  which  was  necessary 
to  preserve  our  Nation.    But,  at  the  same 


time,  he  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  keep 
the  spread  of  these  atomic  weapons 
throughout  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  controlled.  I  certainly  stood  with 
him  and  he  stood  with  me  on  that  issue 
because,  while  we  realized  the  necessity 
of  creating  these  weapons  in  order  to 
maintain  the  security  of  our  own  Na- 
tion and  other  nations  of  the  free  world, 
we  were  very  fearful,  let  us  say,  of 
spreading  these  weapons  to  nations  that 
might  not  have  the  same  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility that  we  have.  We  fought 
this  battle  together.  We  fought  many 
other  battles  together  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  In  my  opinion, 
he  was  a  wonderful  friend,  he  was  a 
great  representative  of  the  people  of  his 
State.  I  want  to  express  my  own  per- 
sonal sorrow  at  his  passing  and  join  with 
my  colleagues  from  Idaho  in  their 
thought  that,  indeed,  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  the  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
valuable  sons. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Dworshak.  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  in  my  first  term  in 
Congress.  I  really  did  not  get  to  know 
Senator  Dworshak  until  our  association 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  convic- 
tion. He  fought  vigorously  in  support  of 
the  principles  in  which  he  believed  and 
in  his  philosophy  of  government.  I  was 
shocked  at  hearing  the  word  this  morn- 
ing of  his  death.  Yesterday  I  talked  to 
him  in  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  to  his  family  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Senator  Dworshak.  a 
man  who  engendered  a  great  deal  of  in- 
.spiration  in  everybody  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him.  Although  I  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  long  association 
that  ma^iy  others  had  had  with  him. 
during  the  few  years  I  did  serve  with 
him  on  this  committee  I  grew  to  know 
and  respect  him  and  do,  therefore,  share 
In  the  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
has  been  expressed  by  the  gentlelady 
from  Idaho  and  the  others  who  have 
spoken  today. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  beloved  Senator  Henry  Dwor- 
shak. 

While  he  was  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  were  closely  asso- 
ciated as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations — and  later  as  conferees 
between  the  House  and  Senate.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  fine  gentleman — industrious 
and  fair.  I  am  happy  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  so  closely  with  him. 
His  handclasp  was  warm  and  friendly. 

Henry  Dworshak  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can.   His  life  was  dedicated  to  the  pres- 


ervation of  our  country  and  its  resources. 
He  served  his  State  and  Nation  with  dis- 
tinction. 

To  his  good  wife  and  fine  sons.  I  ex- 
tend my  deep  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their 
sad  bereavement. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  deeply  saddened  when  I 
learned  of  the  sudden  passing  last  night 
of  my  dear  friend,  the  Honorable 
Henry  C.  Dworshak.  of  Idaho. 

Senator  Dworshak  first  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1938  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  my  initial 
Appropriations  Committee  assignment 
in  January  1945  was  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  of  which  he  was 
then  a  member.  I  came  to  know  Henry 
quite  well  while  servmg  with  him  on  this 
subcommittee  and  our  friendship  became 
greater  durmg  the  course  of  a  lengthy 
committee  trip  through  the  then  terri- 
tory of  Alaska  in  the  summer  of  1945. 
Although  we  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
aisle,  I  always  admired  his  ability,  cour- 
age, and  integrity. 

Henry  Dworshak's  length  of  service  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  clear  evidence  of 
the  confidence  and  respect  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  had  in  his  abiUty  to 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  his  unexpected  death  is  a 
great  loss  not  only  to  rae  as  a  friend 
but  to  his  constituents  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

To  his  dear  wife,  their  sons,  and  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life  and  public 
service  of  the  late  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho,  Senator  Dworshak. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  PPOST.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  737 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable HENmT  C.  Dwoeshak,  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  Members 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mrs.  Pfost.  Mr.  Harding,  Mr. 
Halleck.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Horan,  and  Mr. 
Chenoweth. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  23  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjoiimed  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  July  25,  1962,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2342.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  use  of  proceeds 
from  scrap,  salvage,  and  surplus  property 
sales  for  construction  purposes  by  the  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command  (ATLC),  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
each  of  the  following:  (1)  list  of  units  of 
property  for  use  In  connection  with  uniform 
system  of  accounts  prescribed  for  public 
utilities  and  licensees,  and  (2)  list  of  units 
of  property  for  use  In  connection  with  uni- 
form system  of  accounts  prescribed  for  nat- 
ural gas  companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MACK:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  HJEl.  5028.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  certain  pay- 
ments for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
needy  victims  of  Nazi  persecution,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2027) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
WThole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARY :  Committee  of  conference.  H.R. 
10526.  A  bin  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments. 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  2028).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas: 

BLR.  12669.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  hurricane  flood  protection  Im- 
provements at  and  in  the  rlclnlty  of  Port 
Arthur.  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  12670.  A  bill   to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  rela- 
tives of  US.  citizens,  and  for  otber  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALFERN: 

HJl.  12671.  A  bin  to  provide  a  program  of 
grants  and  scholarships  to  encourage  educa- 
tion and  training  In  the  field  of  nursing,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 

H.R.  12672.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
to  States  for  the  financial  suppco-t  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

HJt.  12673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  highway  use  Uuc  for  certain 
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vehicles  which  are  used  dviring  only  part  of 
the  year:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ifir.  BODINO: 

Hit.  13674.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Lthrary 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  librariee,  and  certain  college  and  iml- 
verslty  libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WUl'ilSNER : 

HJl.  12676.  A  bill  to  provide  few  the  forma- 
tion of  partnerships  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  make  tinif  orm  the  law  with 
respect  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.B.  12676.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  without  requiring  the 
owners  or  operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  extra  compensation  paid 
customs  oOicers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 

BH,  12677.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  in- 
ventory of  unpatented  mining  claims  on 
lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  for  the  removal  of  un- 
authorized occupancies  of  unpatented  min- 
ing claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MACDONAU):  | 

HJl.  12678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  th#|  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  hcxiior  of 
the  memory  of  Amelia  Earhart;  to  tho  'Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  12679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tari|ff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Way$  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  12680.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Ifnitcd 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
lug  of  national  service  life  Insurance  1^  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  fo«l  such 
insurance;  to  the  committee  on  Vetjerans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HJl.  12681.  A   bill    to   amend    the    library- 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public   libraries   or  with   Inadequate    public 
libraries,  public  elementary   and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  aati  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible   for  benefits  under 
that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  th0  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.J.  Res.  831.  Joint     resolution     proboilng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   of   the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  t^r  men 
and  women;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 1 
By  Mr.  COOLET:  | 
H.  Res.  736.  Resolution  to  amend  tlu^  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  increase 


the  period  for  which  printed  committee 
hearings  and  reporU  on  general  appropri- 
ation bills  must  be  available  before  such  bills 
may  be  considered  In  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bill-s  and  rcsoluLioiis  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  12682    A    blil    for    the    relief   of   Sane 
Ovizabai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H  R   12683.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Ilcghiiie  Tcmasslar.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J;dlc1ary 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

390.  Mr.  SHRIVER  presented  a  petition  of 
I  he  Kansas  Department  of  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Kansas  Senators 
and  Congressmen  that  no  reduction  be  made 
In  the  strength  of  the  Reserve  Forces  and 
the  National  Guard,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


i 


Amelia  Earhart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or   MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  24,  1962 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  64th  anniversary  of 
Amelia  Earhart,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing woman  aviators  of  all  time. 
Although  Kansas  is  the  legal  birthplace 
of  Miss  Earhart,  we  in  Massachusetts 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  Med- 
ford  is  her  hometown.  Members  of  the 
Earhart  family  are  among  Medford's 
most  respected  citizens.  Amelia  Ear- 
hart also  spent  a  number  of  years  work- 
ing in  Boston  settlement  houses  and  con- 
ducting English  extension  courses  for  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

During  the  1920's,  few  would  have  be- 
lieved that  a  woman  might  fly  the  ex- 
panses of  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific, reach  the  height  of  14,000  feet,  or 
make  a  transcontinental  nonstop  flight. 
Yet  Amelia  Earhart  did  this  and  much 
more.  She  pioneered  the  autogiro,  tested 
experimental  planes  and  engines,  gave 
hundreds  of  young  enthusiasts  their  air 
instructions,  boosted  air  travel  with 
learned  articles  and  thousands  of  lec- 
tures. 

A  commemorative  stamp  would  be  a 
highly  appropriate  memorial  to  Miss 
Earhart  and  to  the  pioneering  spirit 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  making 
our  Nation  great.  The  spirit,  the  per- 
sonality, and  the  coiurage  of  Miss  Ear- 
hart should  be  singled  out  as  a  model 
for  future  generations  of  Americans.   It 


seems  especially  fitting  in  this  age  of 
space  that  we  pay  tribute  to  and  renew 
in  our  national  memory  the  courage  and 
daring  of  the  celebrated  "Lady  lindy." 


Remarks  by  Hon.  John  V.  Lindiay  at 
Stanley  Isaacs  Funeral,  Jaly  13, 1962 

EXTENSION  OF  RZMARI 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPEI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AljlVES 

Tuesday,  July  24,  1962 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I,  like  countless  others,  wtjs  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Stanley  Isajacs — a 
great  friend,  a  dedicated  humanitarian, 
and  a  matchless  public  servant. 

Stanley  Isaacs  was  an  inspirati|on  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  the  legions  whp  have 
benefited  by  his  wisdom,  his  counsel,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  principle  that  the  best 
politics  is  good  government. 

Stanley  Isaacs  was  truly  thi^  con- 
science of  good  government. 

I  first  met  him  in  1933,  when  I  was  a 
20-year-old  recruit  in  the  Fusion  reform 
movement  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  that  historiri  cause 
to  bring  good  government  and  genuine 
reform  to  the  city.  As  a  civic  criisader, 
as  borough  president  of  Manhattan,  as 
city  councilman,  as  minority  leader  of 
the  city  council,  he  admiringly  fjulfilled 
the  highest  objectives  of  that  cau^. 

Through  all  these  years  I  maiiitained 
a  cherished  association  with  hlhi  and 
was  privileged  to  support  many  of  the 
causes  he  championed  in  my  own  {service 


in  city  yovernment.  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Stanley  Isaacs  was  a  man  of  genuine 
warmth,  humility,  perseverance,  and 
loyalty.  His  ability  was  unparalleled — 
his  contribution  unequaled. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  or  elo- 
quent tribute  to  this  great  American 
than  the  deeply  moving  eulogy  delivered 
at  Stanley's  funeral  service,  delivered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  John  Lindsay.  I  commend  his 
words,  which  come  directly  from  the 
heart,  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues— many  of  whom  have  led  far 
more  meaningful  and  enriched  lives  by 
having  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the 
late,  beloved  Stanley  Isaacs. 

Remarks  Delivesed  Bt  Hon.  John  V.  Lind- 
say AT  Stanley  Isaacs  Pvnisal  July  13. 
1962 

This  Is  the  moment  when  we  take  our 
leave  of  Stanley  for  a  little  while.  For  sure- 
ly we'll  be  with  him  again,  and  he  with  us, 
as  It  Is  ordained  and  governed. 

And  even  In  that  brief  time  of  physical 
separation  Is  there  any  of  us  who  walks 
alone  when  Stanley  has  been  at  his  side? 

He  walked,  he  ran,  and  he  climbed  and 
he  held  all  of  us  by  the  hand  and  showed 
us  the  way.  He  saw  the  North  Star  when 
the  rest  of  us  couldn't  find  It.  and  he  fol- 
lowed it. 

His  love  wp.s  so  deep  and  so  wide  and  so 
true  that  It  left  Its  Imprint  on  every  person, 
on  every  child,  every  man  and  every  woman 
of  our  city.  His  legatees  and  beneficiaries 
are  all  the  people  of  New  York;  and  most 
of  all  the  oppressed,  the  forgotten  and  ttie 
lonely. 

Stanley  was  the  happiest  and  the  youngest 
man  that  I  ever  knew.  He  had  Edith  by  his 
side  and  she  smiled  and  walked  with  blm 
and  shared  him  with  us. 

A  great  newspaper  today  called  him  a 
"gentleman."  Aye,  that  he  waa.  in  the  true 
meaning  of  that  word.     He  was  gentle — hia 


hand  and  his  heart  was  offered  to  every  hu- 
man being.  Their  misfortune  waa  his  mis- 
fortune. And  he  was  a  nuui — as  straight  and 
as  tall  and  as  strong  as  every  father  would 
want  hlB  son  to  grow  to  be.  There  waa  In 
him  a  toughness  and  a  tensile  strength  and 
resiliency  that  swept  away  the  roadblocks 
to  progress  and  petty  tyranny. 

He  fought  for  better  schools,  better  hous- 
ing, better  playgrounds,  better  government — 
for  day  care  centers  and  fair  wages — and 
above  all  for  basic  freedoms,  too  often  In 
need  of  champions  like  him — the  right  of 
every  person  to  speak  freely,  to  be  defended 
and  to  have  equal  opportunity  under  law. 

He  gave  of  himself  totally,  unsparingly,  to 
his  city  and  his  country.     Self  came  last. 

He  was  the  conscience  of  his  party,  and 
he  lifted  and  bettered  that  party  and  gave 
it  standards. 

Stanley  Isaacs'  contribution  to  our  city 
and  our  country  cannot  be  measured  by 
words,  but  only  by  time  and  history,  and 
the  quiet  thanks  of  millions  and  genera- 
tions of  New  Yorkers  who  will  not  forget. 

Our  country  and  our  city  cannot  long  en- 
dure without  men  like  Stanley  Isaacs. 
There  are  very,  very  few  of  them. 

We  thank  EMlth  for  sharing  him  with  us. 
And  to  Edith,  to  her  children  and  to  their 
cluldren,  we  give  our  love  and  our  conifort 
as  they  give  theirs  to  us. 

And  we  thank  God  he  was  among  us.  .ind 
will  be  among  us  always. 


Tribute  to  tlkc  Mormoa  Pioaeers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   IBAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  24.  1962 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  people  of  my  State  join  with  those 
of  our  sister  State  to  the  south.  Utah, 
to  pay  tiibute  to  the  Mormon  pioneers 
on  the  occasion  of  the  1 15th  anniversary 
of  their  arrival  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

One  h'lndred  and  fifteen  years  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  lifetime  of  our  Re- 
public, but  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
example  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  and 
their  descendants  are  still  relevant  to- 
day. In  the  beginning,  the  Mormons 
did  not  nnd  the  going  easy;  they  suf- 
fered much  for  having  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  They  were  the  vic- 
tims of  much  unjust  persecution  which 
forced  them  from  one  city  to  another  on 
the  American  frontier.  Finally,  after 
the  tragic  martyrdom  of  their  prophet, 
Jo.'ieph  Smith,  they  packed  their  wagons 
for  the  Ions  trip  across  the  desolate 
Great  Plains  and  imposing  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  uninhabited  intemountain 
West. 

Although  they  sought  only  the  privacy 
to  pract-ce  their  beliefs,  the  Mormons 
were  not  left  alone  for  long.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  in  Utah,  a  swarm  of  men 
passed  tJirough  on  their  way  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Rush.  But  the  Mormons 
did  not  succumb  to  the  temptation  to 
pet  rich  quick,  and  stayed  to  found  their 
own  emi)ire  in  the  mountain  fastness. 
Ten  years  after  the  Mormons*  arrival. 
the  U.S  Government  began  its  first 
major  effort  to  punish  the  Mormons  by 
sending  Johnston's  army  to  Utah.     This 


tragic  passage  of  persecution  continued 
throughout  most  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century;  it  is  a  sad  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  our  history. 

Despite  these  persecutions,  the  Mor- 
mons managed  to  perform  two  highly 
impressive  accomplishments  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  They  arranged 
to  bring  thousands  of  converts  from  vari- 
ous European  countries  to  their  inter- 
mountain  empire.  Some  of  these  immi- 
grants formed  the  valorous  handcart 
cwnpanies,  which,  without  the  aid  of 
horses  or  oxen,  pulled  their  possessions 
across  the  plains.  Many  of  these  immi- 
grants were  Scandinavian;  they  qviickly 
learned  English  and  were  assimilated  in- 
to the  axnmunity  without  the  hardships 
endured  by  many  non-English-speaking 
immigrants  to  other  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. No  immigration  to  America  was 
better  organized  than  that  of  these  Mor- 
mon converts  coming  to  their  mountain 
Zion. 

In  addition  to  assimilating  and  ar- 
ranging transportation  for  these  immi- 
grants, the  Mormon  Church  directed  one 
of  the  greatest  colonizing  efforts  In  Amer- 
ican liLstorj-.  The  Mormons  settled 
much  of  the  mountain  West,  bringing 
civilization  to  some  places  where  few  oth- 
er men  would  have  had  the  wiU  to  go. 
The  Mormons  were  the  first  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  to  practice  extensive  irriga- 
tion; they  made  many  semiarid  regions 
of  the  West  preen  and  lush  with  irri- 
gated crops.  The  Mormons  were  the  first 
settlers  in  my  own  State  of  Idaho;  they 
founded  Fort  Lemhi  in  1855.  They 
founded  the  first  permanent  town  in 
Idaho,  Franklin,  in  1860;  there  they 
also  established  the  first  school.  The 
Mormons  founded  their  second  Idaho 
town,  Weston,  exactly  100  years  ago. 

Today,  the  position  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  is  one  of  great  prestige.  One  of 
their  members  is  considered  a  possible 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  our 
country.  Other  Mormons  have  achieved 
titles  in  many  different  fields — from 
Miss  America,  to  middleweight  boxing 
champion  of  the  world.  In  public  life. 
Mormons  have  played  a  prominent  role 
in  Congress,  and  have  held  such  im- 
portant executive  positions  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents 
alike.  On  the  artistic  side,  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir  is  known  and  loved  by 
people  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and, 
indeed,  the  v.hole  world. 

Why  have  the  Mormons  attained  this 
po.'>ition  of  recognition?  The  primary 
rea.son  is,  I  think,  that  they  have  set 
such  a  pcod  example  of  Christianity  in 
action.  The  Mormons  do  not  have  a 
paid  clergy,  but  rather,  the  members  fill 
all  the  church  positions  themselves, 
without  financial  remuneration.  And 
their  church  activities  are  grand  in 
scale:  their  youth  groups  are  the  envj- 
of  all  who  know  them;  their  charitable 
activities  reach  to  every  sector  of  their 
communities.  No  Mormon  in  need  will 
suffer,  either  for  material  goods  or  for 
brotherly  companionship. 

Not  only  do  Mormons  give  generously 
of  their  time  to  church  activities,  in- 


cluding working  on  church  farms,  but 
also  they  give  generously  of  their 
money.  Like  the  early  "liristians.  every 
Mormon  tithes,  giving  a  tenth  of  his 
income  before  taxes  to  hla  church. 
Mormon  families  help  maintain  mis- 
sionaries throughout  the  world;  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  gives  a  fine  example  of  mission- 
ary activity  to  the  other  Christian 
churches.  Many  yoimg  Mormon  men 
and  women  give  several  years  of  their 
lives  as  missionaries  for  their  church, 
both  overseas  and  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  ia  their  worthwhile  reli- 
gious and  social  activities,  the  Mormons 
have  gained  the  resF>ect  of  the  country 
by  their  extensive  educational  actiyitles. 
Utah,  the  most  Mormon  State  in  the 
country,  is  also,  on  average,  the  most 
highly  educated;  the  average  citizen 
there  has  completed  12  years  of  school- 
ing. The  Mormon  Church  runs  several 
excellent  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, including  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity, and  in  my  own  State.  Ricks  College 
at  Rexburg.  Mormons  believe  whole- 
heartedly in  the  worth  of  education  and 
devote  a  large  portion  of  their  resources 
to  it. 

Today,  the  p>eople  of  my  State  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Mormon  pioneers. 
We  admire  their  valor  and  the  example 
of  Christian  community  that  they  and 
their  descendants  have  given  us.  In  this 
troubled  age.  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
how  well  these  good  Christian  people 
have  ordered  their  lives. 


A  Novel  Program  for  the  DevelopmeBt  of 
Yoonf  People  for  Careers  in  Sdeiice 
and  EB^Bcerinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORHIAN 

or  cAUromMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  24,  1962 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion has  seen  in  the  last  two  decades  a 
period  of  truly  remarkable  advances  In 
human  accomplishmeat.  We  have 
reached  the  point  in  our  development 
where  many  of  the  basic  needs  of  human 
society  no  longer  give  us  serious  con- 
cern. In  his  pursuit  of  a  better,  more 
comfortable  life,  man  has  broken 
through  traditional  barriers.  And  the 
road  ahead  looks  bright  indeed. 

Wliom  may  we  thank  for  the  strides 
we  have  made  to  date?  I  believe  the 
major  share  of  credit  must  go  to  our 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians, 
who  have  given  us  the  Aladdin's  lamp  of 
atomic  energy,  of  faster,  more  reliable 
communication,  of  a  capability  to  reach 
the  stars  and  planets.  If  the  gains  made 
to  date  are  to  be  exploited  fully,  we 
must  again  look  to  that  area  of  society — 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  develop- 
ment of  young  people  to  carry  on  this 
great  work  is  perhaps  our  greatest  chal- 
lenge. It  is  being  met  in  a  number  of 
ways. 
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I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
method  that  was  initiated  with  the  help 
of  an  industry  In  my  district.  The  firm 
is  the  Litton  Systems  Corp.,  with  facil- 
ities in  Woodland  Hills  and  headquarters 
in  Beverly  Hills.  In  the  spring  of  last 
year,  in  cooperation  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education  and  the  California 
Department  of  Employment,  Litton 
helped  launch  a  program  which  is  al- 
ready pasring  substantial  dividends  In 
terms  of  scientific  and  technical  growth. 

I  should  like,  at  this  time,  to  recount 
some  of  the  background  on  this  pilot 
program.  For  the  details,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  George  T.  Scharffenberger,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Litton,  who  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  his  corpora- 
tion's role  in  the  project. 

On  May  1.  1961,  the  Reseda,  Calif., 
Adult  School  opened  a  course  known  as 
No.  590:  Electronic  Production  Tech- 
niques. While  the  course  was  not  new 
to  the  school  or  to  the  school  system, 
it  ordinarily  was  scheduled  on  a  limited 
basis  of  6  hours  a  week  for  10  weeks. 
Electronics  industries  in  the  area,  as  well 
as  the  department  of  employment,  called 
attention  to  the  need  for  an  accelerated 
program.   Hence,  No.  590. 

The  first  major  problem  in  the  way  of 
the  acceleration  was  the  lack  of  housing 
to  provide  around-the-clock  training. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  Litton,  a 
store  building  was  located  at  7215  Tampa 
Avenue.  Reseda,  and  turned  over  to  the 
adult  school  for  use  as  a  branch  location. 
The  building  was  equipped  with  salvage 
work  benches  and  tables,  with  some  new 
tablet  armchairs,  blackboards,  storage 
cabinets,  and  so  forth. 

Because  of  some  dexterities  required 
for  aspects  of  the  work  in  the  program, 
the  department  of  employment  provided 
a  team  of  test  technicians  to  screen  ap- 
plicants for  training,  to  determine  their 
chances  of  success.  Since  the  program 
began,  all  candidates  for  the  class  have 
taken  a  battery  of  tests  desilned  by  the 
employment  office.  Fifty  percent  of 
those  taking  the  tests  have  been  rejected. 
With  the  remaining  students,  the 
"cream,"  so  to  speak,  of  the  crop  of  ap- 
plicants, it  was  possible  to  move  ahead 
much  faster  on  all  aspects  of  the  train- 
ing program.  Teachers  familiar  with 
electronic  theory  and  who  had  practical 
experience  in  the  industry  were  recruited. 
Finally,  a  compressed  schedule  of 
classes  -was  organized.  In  which  four 
different  groups  could  be  run  through 
the  course  at  one  time.  The  prevailing 
pattern  consisted  of  four  classes  a  day, 
for  5  days  a  week,  from  9  to  12  in  the 
morning,  from  noon  to  3  p.m.,  from  4 
p.m.  to  7  pm.,  and  from  7  p.m.  to  10 
p.m.  Starting  dates  were  staggered  so 
that  only  one  class  was  completed  during 
any  1  week,  enabling  the  employment 
office  and  industry  to  make  interviewing 
an  almost  continual  process.  The 
classes  ran  on  through  the  summer. 

After  graduation,  students  were  sent 
out  on  employment  interviews,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Employment  and  the  personnel  depart- 
ments of  Valley  electronics  firms.  Many 
employeers  found  that  the  graduates 
were   actually  preferable   in   many   in- 


stances to  employees  who  had  been  ^ired 
with  as  much  as  6  months'  on-th^-job 
experience.  Records  show  that  98  [per- 
cent of  the  graduates  have  been  placed. 

Through  the  early  part  of  1962,  ^hese 
were  the  estimated  costs  of  the  cltisses: 

Teacher   salaries    paid $10.l|56  18 

Reimbursement    from    State    to 

school    district 11.889.60 

Building    rental 2.Jf60.  00 

.4 

Total     cost 23.8(95.78 

Equipment  and  supplies  not  provided 
by  the  Board  of  Education  have  been 
purchased  from  a  class  fee  of  $3  paid 
by  each  student. 

By  early  this  year,  518  student-irad- 
uates  had  already  been  hired  by  industry. 
Computing  the  combined  earnings  of 
these  students  at  the  most  conservative 
hourly  rate,  it  is  estimated  that  thev  will 
earn  in  the  current  year  $1,616,160 — or 
more  than  6,000  percent  more  thaji  the 
cost  of  the  class  to  early  this  yeaj. 

The  department  of  employment  indi- 
cates that  the  majority  of  students  had 
no  previous  employment,  or  had  wbrked 
in  nondemand  occupations  before  tak- 
ing the  class.  Most  of  the  students  were 
women,  and  a  majority  were  ovtr  40 
years  of  age.  Many  of  them  now  ^re  in 
the  process  of  taking  additional  elec- 
tronics courses  in  order  to  switch  tjo  the 
next  grade  of  skill. 

I  call  attention  to  this  brilliant  rpcord 
because  I  think  it  exemplifies  manifesta- 
tion of  American  enterprise — a  ieam- 
work  operation  between  our  schools, 
our  Government,  and  private  industry. 
Projects  like  this  one  spell  even  gj^ea.tev 
advances  for  America  in  the  yetlrs  to 
come.  More  clearly  than  all  the 
speeches  that  could  be  delivered,  the 
record  of  this  course  demonstrates  what 
is  meant  when  funds  spent  for  scht>oling 
are  called  investments,  not  spending. 

I  wiU  close  this  with  a  few  line$  from 
a  letter  I  received  last  week  from  Sflharf- 
f enberger  at  Litton.     He  says : 

From  Lltton's  viewpoint,  we  have  btien  de- 
lighted with  [the  class).  We  havs  hired 
all  of  those  from  the  school  who  wanted  to 
come  to  us.  This  has  varied  from  class  to 
class,  but  I  believe  it  may  be  up  Jn  the 
90  percent  category.  In  any  event,  uric  have 
found  that  all  of  these  people  from  many 
walks  of  life  have  turned  out  to  be  cspellcnt 
employees  in  our  ever-grov.ing  elca<ronics 
activities. 
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The  Lincoln  Concert  at  Watergate 


EXXr^ JSION  OF  REM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlK"E.i 

Tuesday,  July  24,  1962 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Spf  aljr.  be- 
cause of  my  deep  interest  in  Abraham 
Lincoln,  I  have  the  privilege  of  ijjirtlci- 
pating  in  many  worthwhile  evajits  in 
his  honor.  One  of  the  most  rewtirdin^- 
this  year  was  the  second  annual  Uncoln 
concert  by  the  U.S.  Marine  Baltrl  led 
by  the  distinguished   and  able   Lt-   Col. 


Albert  Schocpper  at  Watergate  on  Sun- 
day, July  8. 

Because  of  the  significant  remarks 
which  were  made  there,  and  the  mag- 
nificent music  played  there  in  tribute  to 
Lincoln,  I  feel  that  this  program  of  words 
and  music  should  l)ecome  a  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  our  times.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  the 
program  in  the  Record: 

Lincoln  Concert,  the  U.S.  Marine  Band, 
Lt.  Col.  Albert  Schoepper,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Director,  Watergate.  Washington, 
DC,  Sunday.  July  8.  1962 

Capt.  Dale  Harpham  (concert  moderator*. 
Ladles  and  gentleman,  the  U.S.  Marine  Band 
concert  this  evening  is  dedicated  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  is  the  second  In  a  series  of  what 
we  hope  will  be  annual  concerts  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  16th  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  country,  and  especially  those 
who  are  here  tonight,  owe  the  Idea  for  these 
concerts.  In  memory  of  Lincoln,  to  Congress- 
man Fred  Schwencel.  of  Iowa.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Lincoln  group  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  carried  Represent- 
ative SCHWENGEL 's  idea  into  effect.  This  con- 
cert is  being  given  under  their  auspices. 

Tonight  this  second  annual  Lincoln  con- 
cert was  to  have  as  Its  guest  the  dlstin- 
gui.shed  Carl  Sandburg,  poet,  biographer,  and 
writer  extraordinary.  Mr.  Sandburg  Is  re- 
garded the  world  over  as  the  foremost  Amer- 
ican literary  notable  of  our  time.  But  this 
great  American  who  is  now  84  years  of  age. 
was  unable  to  come  himself.  In  his  place  the 
guesl  of  honor  tonight  Is  his  daughter.  Miss 
Helga  Sandburg.  She  Ls  an  authoress  and 
lecturer  of  note  in  her  own  right.  Later  in 
this  program  she  will  be  introduced  to  you 
for  a  brief  talk  by  Congressman  Schwenc;  i. 
who  is  responsible  for  her  being  with  us  to- 
night. Miss  Helga  Sandburg's  presence,  i-.s 
the  star  of  this  program,  representing  her 
father,  intensifies  the  Lincoln  quality  of  this 
event  because,  as  you  all  know.  Mr.  Sandburj^ 
Is  the  greatest  of  all  Lincoln  biographers. 
Miss  Helga  Sandburg  inherited  many  of  his 
gifts  as  we  shall  see  when  she  speaks  to 
us  tonight. 

This  Lincoln  concert  is  not  related  to  any 
special  event  in  Lincoln's  life — it  Is  Jutt  a 
tribute  to  our  greate.'=t  American.  But  It  is 
part  of  the  general  national  observance  of 
the  Civil  War  Centennial.  Our  concert  Is 
patriotic.  It  is  almost  all  American.  It  Is 
aimed  to  reflect  largely  the  spirit  of  Lincoln's 
time  botii  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

Under  the  baton  of  Col.  Albert  Schcepper. 
the  U.S.  Marine  Band  opens  this  concert 
With  t'ne  "Lincoln  Centennial  March  "  by 
L'-''  Sanford. 

(Music:   "Lircoln  Centennin!  March.") 

C  pciin  Harpham.  Now  let  us  go  ir.ove 
cieoply  into  the  Lincoln  story. 

Dennis  Hanks  was  a  cousin  of  Lliiro'n's 
mother.  Nancy  Hanks.  Dennis  was  rcperted 
t'l  iiavc  said  this  of  Abe's  childhood.  I 
quote:  "It  didn't  seem  no  time  till  Abe  w.-'s 
rurnin'  round  in  buckskin  moccasins  an' 
breeches,  a  tow-linen  phirt  r-.n'  coonskiii 
cap  *  •  *  Abe  never  give  Nancy  no  trouble 
aftrr  he  r.juld  walk  except  to  keep  him  in 
clothes.  Most  o'  the  l;me  we  wcU  b'arfoot. 
*  *  *  An"  Abe  was  right  out  in  the  v.oods, 
Rbouv  as  soon's  he  \va';  weaned,  fi-^hin"  in  i\? 
crick  •  *  <^  goin'  en  coon  hu:.to  with  Tom 
an"  rae  an'  tl  p  dogs.;  follcrin'  up  bees  to  find 
bc-e-trces.  an"  drappin'  crn  fur  his  pappy. 
Mii?hiy  Inter-^stln'  life  fur  a  hoy.  but  thar  was 
gofxl  many  chances  le  woiildn't  live  to  grow 
un." 

Ti.e  Nation  w:i£  beginning  to  come  Into 
its  own  In  the  times  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
Siur.'l'',  rugged,  self-reliant.  The  people's 
iiflepti.dor.f'c  cxprcs-^ed  Itself  In  their  demo- 
cratic beliefs. 


Today  w  are  the  greatest  HaUon  of  til 
time — and  still  growing,  mis  |jmm  ukI 
vigor  \a  told  brilliantly  In  the  eantemporary 
composition  by  Joseph  WUoob  Jenkins: 

(Mtialc:  "TTie  American  Orerture  for 
Band.-) 

(Murtc  •T»rarrte  Legend";  1.  -BuHwhack- 
eri  Dancw";  2.  "Harvest  Evening";  3.  "County 
Fslr."  '' 

(Music:   "Echoes  of  the  ISOO's.") 
Captain  Hasphaic: 

"If  Nancy  Hanks 

Ctune  back  as  a  Ghost, 
Seeking  news 

Qf  what  she  loved  most. 
She'd  ssk  first 

W here's  my  son? 
'What's  happened  to  Abe? 

What's  he  done? 

"Poor  little  Abe. 

Lrft  all  alone 
bccpt  for  Tom 

Who's  a  roIUng  stone: 
He  was  only  nine 

Tlie  year  I  died 
I  remember  still 

Btjw  hard  he  cried. 

"Scraping  along 

In  a  Uttlc  lAiack. 
With  hardly  a  shirt 

To  eorer  his  back. 
And  a  prairie  wind 

To  blow  him  down. 
Or  pinching  times 

If  he  went  to  town. 

"You  wouldn't  know  about  my  son' 

Dll  he  grow  taU? 
Did  he  have  fun? 

Dll  he  learn  to  read? 
Did  he  get  to  town? 

Do  you  know  his  name? 
Did  lie  get  on?" 

"Nancy  Hanks,"  by  Roskmast  Bekkt. 

We  now  hear.  In  an  arrangement  by  Luii 
Guzman,  a  retired  member  of  the  Marine 
Band,  the  music  that  Lincoln  often  heard, 
asked  for,  and  loved.  Probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  Lincoln  quality  in  American 
music  Is  the  Itteratxire  of  song  left  us  by 
Stephen  foster.  Lincoln  could  never  really 
decide  Just  which  of  Foster's  songs  he  really 
loved  moB'. — but  his  dearest  favorites  are  in- 
cluded In  this  medley  presented  now  by 
Colonel  Schcepper  and  the  band— Stephen 
Poeter  Melodies. 

(Music:  "Stephen  Poster  Melodies.") 

INrMMLSmOK 

JtLiAN  Barber.  Good  evening  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  this  is  Julian  Barber.  Tbnight, 
I  not  only  have  the  honor  of  participating  in 
this  concert,  but  also  the  honor  of  present- 
ing to  you  the  father  of  these  annual  Lin- 
coln concerts.  Representative  Preb  Schwen- 
cel. of  Iowa.  The  music  you  hear  tonight, 
keeps  all\e  the  Lincoln  tradition  in  the 
language  .)f  sound.  Congressman  Schwen- 
CET.  keeps  alive  the  Lincoln  trsdltlon  In  his 
speeches  en  the  fioor  (rf  the  House,  and  his 
resolution;!  calllnR  for  national  observance 
of  our  debt  to  Lincoln  and  rededlcatlon  to 
our  prlce:.-ss  title-deeds  of  freedom. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Honorable  Fred 
Schwencel,  of  Iowa. 

Representative  Fred  Schwencel.  Thank 
y  'u,  Jullaa.  I  have  been  stirred  as  I  know 
all  of  you  have,  by  the  vivid  recall,  thU 
music  has  given  us.  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Colonel  Schoepper.  this 
K  >  far  hat  been  an  Incomparable  perform- 
ance and  I  look  forward— as  we  sll  do— to 
the  performance  yet  to  come.  I  am  proud 
of  these  concerts,  and  thankful  especially 
for  the  support  and  sponscvshlp  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Lincoln  Group 
of    the    Dhtrlct    of    Columbia.      Indirectly.   I 


like  to  think  of  these  Lincoln  observances 
■s  bearing  the  Imprint  of  the  CongtMs  of 
the  Dnlt4sd  Sutes.  who  make  possible  both 
the  faculties  and  talent  for  this  program. 

In  fact  I  should  like  to  see  Congress  give 
some  further  public  affirmation  to  the  value 
of    the    humanities— reflected    in   programs 
like  this— the  learning,  writing,  and  teach- 
ing of  history,  the  appreciation  of  literature, 
art,  music,  and  phUosophy  of  America  and 
the   interpretation    of    the   American   ideals 
through  these  arU  are  so  worth  while  and 
need  more  attention  today  for  It  is  In  the 
understanding  and  the  living  of  the  phUoso- 
phy of  our  forebears  which  make  us  dif- 
ferent   and    great.      Maybe    this   should    be 
done  in  the  form  of  a  congressional  medal 
of  merit,  given  by  the  Congress  periodically 
to  an  outstanding  American  for  his  contri- 
bution  in   one   or   several   of   these   fields. 
Right    now    if    such    a    medal    were    to    be 
awarded    by    the    Congress,    my    candidate 
would   be   the   eminent  American    who  was 
to  have   been    with    us   tonight.     But  Carl 
Sandburg,  who  we  salute  tonight.  Is  xinable 
to  be  here.     It  is  typical  of  this  American 
poet  and  biographer,  that  the  human  touch 
which  Invests  the  nobility  of  his  character 
should  manifest  Itself,  in  this  situation  to- 
night, which  has  deprived  us  of  his  presence. 
For  he  has  done  the  next  best  thing.     In 
place  of  himself,  he  has  sent  us.  to  repreeent 
him.  his  daughter,  Helga  Bandbxirg.    This  Is 
good,  for  she.  too.  is  a  person  of  wntn^triCT 
and   distinction    in    the    same    field — litera- 
ture— in  which  her  father  is  so  outstanding. 
She  is  the  authoress  of  several  excellent  nov- 
els and   is   about   to  publish   another  very 
soon.    She  Is.  of  course,  very  close  to  her  fa- 
ther. Carl  Sandburg — who  has  done  so  much 
to  help  us  understand  Lincoln  better.    Helga. 
at  one  time,  was  associated  with  the  Manu- 
script Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
made  her  talenU  useful  in  the  Office  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Osllectiops.     Washington   is 
proud  to  have  her  as  one  of  its  permanent 
residents.     Thus  our  program  tonight,  even 
to  this  generaUon.  U  kept  well  within  the 
meaning  and  significance   of   the   life   and 
times  of  Abraham  Lincoln.   This  Is  especially 
pertinent  because  we  are  close  to  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
another   historical   milestone   we   sliaU   soon 
appropriately  commemorate. 

Ladies  snd  gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  you  the  charming  daughter  of 
Carl  Sandburg,  Miss  Uelga  Sandburg. 

Helga  Sandberg.  I  Introduced  one  of  my 
novels  with  a  quote  from  Proverbs:  "Wisdom 
la  the  principal  thing:  therefore  get  wis- 
dom: and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  under- 
standing." And  Job  asks.  "Where  may  wis- 
dom be  found  and  where  is  the  place  of 
understanding?" 

For  one  is  always  looking.  Since  a  boy 
Lincoln  turned  over  the  pages  of  his  Bible; 
snd  when  a  man  quoted  freely  from  It.  He 
spoke  with  Old  Testament  talk  when  he 
said,  "Four  score  and  seven  veara.  ago."  All 
his  public  utterance  was  colored  and  had  the 
rhythm  of  Holy  Wrtt.  And  his  letters  too: 
"I  pray  our  Heavenly  Father,"  he  wrote  in 
the  famous  one  to  Mrs.  Blxby  who  had  lost 
so  many  sons  in  the  confUct. 

Lincoln  was  a  man  who  knew  sorrow;  in 
his  intimate  family  was  death  and  illness 
and  near  Insanity;  In  his  public  life  came 
the  first  shot,  and  then  the  second,  and 
then  the  carnage  of  that  old  war.  He  en- 
dured the  hurt  of  signing  a  declaration  of 
war  and  an  Emancipation  Proclamation; 
and  took  the  consequences  as  long  as  breath 
renudned.  He  told  a  woman  formerly  a  slave 
who  had  come  to  him  for  help.  "Tou  may  see 
days  when  all  the  food  in  the  house  is  a 
single  loaf  of  bread.  E^ven  so.  you  must  give 
each  child  a  slice  and  you  must  send  him 
off  to  school."  That  Is  prophetic  and  hss 
the  sound  of  a  Biblical  proverb. 
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Lincoln  was  the  people  and  they  ««re 
Lincoln. 

It  is  the  same  wlthjny  father.  Be  Is  the 
people  and  they  are  he.  How  he  li  M  and 
he  dldnt  come  today  because  he  Is  deep  In 
a  piece  of  writing.  And  this  Is  appropriate. 
If  someone  were  to  set  ott  that  m^i«tir«v»«' 
clotid.  Bs  some  say  will  be  done,  he  win  }obk 
off  through  his  window  at  It  and  then  turn 
back  to  the  paper  on  which  his  pencil  Is 
set.  "There  is  something  here  I  have  to 
finish." 

Sandburg  is  always  going  on  about  the 
people.  In  one  of  his  poems  they  spoke: 
"I  am  the  people  •  <k  •  do  you  know  that 
all  the  great  work  of  the  world  la  done 
through  me?  I  am  the  audience  that  wit- 
nesses history.  The  Napoleons  come  from 
me  and  the  Lincolns.  They  die.  And  then 
I  send  forth  more  Napoleons  and  T.fw/v>ins 
I  am  the  seed  ground." 

In  another  poem  he  told  of  »>it«  seed 
ground,  of  the  woman  who  was  the  mother: 
"Nancy  Hanks  dreams  by  the  fire  •  •  •  ^nr^ 
the  logs  sputter  and  the  yeZlow  tongues 
climb.  Red  lines  lick  their  way  In  filckeis. 
Oh.  dream.  Nancy.  Time  now  for  a  beautiful 
child.     Time  now  for  a  tall  nnati  to  come." 

Well,  he  came,  duly,  and  his  statue  Is  over 
there;  and  this  evening  honoring  Sandburg 
is  really  directed  to  him. 

(Music:  "National  Emblem  March.**) 

Captain  Hasfkaic.  Robert  Whitaker  wrote 
a  poem  he  called:  "Lincoln."  Perhaps  If  I 
read  It  now  it  may  set  the  mood  for  the 
music  about  to  be  played.  The  poem  goes 
like  this: 

"There  is  no  name  in  all  our  country's  story 
so  loved  as  his  today; 
No  name  that  so  unites  the  things  of  ^ory 
with  life's  plain  coounon  way." 

Just  four  lines — like  an  epitaph.    Colonel 
Schoepper  and  the  band  present  next  Mor- 
ton Gould's   "American  Salute  "-—a  modem 
treatment  of  a  CivU  War  tune  that,  in  iU 
way,   too.  ••unites  the  things  of  glory  with 
life's  plain  common  wsy." 
(Music:  "ADMrtcan  Salute.-) 
Captain   Hakfhaic.  Our  next  selection  Is 
composed  of  an  authentic  medley  of  South- 
em    songs    that    the    armies   of    the   South 
loved  and  enjoyed  and  that  the  soldleta  of 
the  North  learned  to  cherish.     This  is  the 
music  that  was  in  the  background  of  the  war 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  often  above 
It.    It  is  now  and  will  be  forever  an  integral 
part    of    American    folklore    and    tradition. 
Abraham  Lincoln — during  a  gathering  at  the 
White  House  following  the  surrender  of  the 
southern  forces — said.  "I  propose  now  clos- 
ing up  by  requesting  you  play  a  certain  piece 
of  music.    I  thought  'Dixie'  one  of  the  best 
tunes  I  ever  heard."    The  Marine  Band  then 
played    "Dixie"  for   the  President.     "Dixie.' 
as  well   as   many  other  southern  songs  are 
presented  now  In  Luclxu  Hosmer's  "Southern 
Rhapsody. " 

(Music:  '>Southern  Rhapsody.") 
Captain  Harpham.  What  comes  now  may 
be  called  the  essence  of  this  concert's  musi- 
cal tribute  to  Lincoln:  a  dramatic  presenta- 
tion uniting  words  and  music  to  give  us  the 
"Lincoln  Portrait"  by  Aaron  Copland.  The 
spoken  portion  of  this  portrait  wUl  be  done 
by  Julian  Barber  of  WTOP's  Broadcast 
House. 

(Music:  "Lincoln  Portrait.") 
Julian  Bammol.  "Fellow  cltlaens  •  •  •  we 
cannot  escape  history."  That  is  what  he 
said.  That  is  what  Abraham  Uncoln  said. 
"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  of  this  Congress  snd  this  sdmlnlstratlon 
wUI  be  remembered  In  spite  of  ourselvee.  No 
personal  slgnlflcanoe,  or  Inslgnlllcanoe  can 
spare  one  or  another  of  vm.  Ttut  flery  trial 
through  which  we  pass  will  light  w  down 
in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  guMra- 
tlon.  We,  even  we  here,  bold  the  power  and 
bear  the  responsibility." 
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He  wu  bom  In  Kentucky,  raised  In  In- 
diana, and  lived  in  Illinois.  And  this  is  what 
he  said:  This  Is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said:  "The 
dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to 
the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled 
high  with  difflciilty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  disen- 
thrall ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our 
country." 

When  standing  erect  he  was  6  feet  4 
inches  tall.  And  this  is  what  he  said.  He 
said:  "It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  two 
principles,  right  and  wrong,  throughout  the 
w<»rld."  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says: 
"You  toil  and  work  and  earn  bread,  and  111 
eat  it  no  matter  In  what  shape  it  comes. 
Whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who 
seeks  to  bestride  the  people  of  his  own 
nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor, 
or  f^m  one  race  of  men,  as  an  apology 
for  enslaving  another  race,  it  is  the  same 
tyrannical  principle." 

Uncoln  was  a  quiet  man.  Abe  Lincoln 
was  a  quiet  and  a  melancholy  man.  But 
when  he  spoke  of  democracy,  this  Is  what 
he  said:  He  said:  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave, 
so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses 
my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs 
from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is 
no  democracy." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  16th  President  of  these 
United  States,  is  everlasting  in  the  memory 
of  his  co\uitrymen.  For  on  the  battleground 
at  Gettysburg,  this  is  what  he  said.  He  said. 
"That  from  these  honored  dead,  we  take  in- 
creased devotion,  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion: 
That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain.  And  that  this 
Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom:  And  that  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Captain  Haspham.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  have  reached  our  finale.  But  we  have  a 
last  word  for  this  Lincoln  tribute.  The 
Lincoln  group  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
believe  this  should  be  the  words  of  Lincoln 
himself.  They  are  the  words  Lincoln  used 
In  referring  to  a  beloved  friend  of  his — ^Rep- 
resentative Owen  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois — who 
had  just  died.  Lincoln's  tragic  concern  with 
the  Civil  War  kept  him  from  Joining  in  ef- 
forts for  a  marble  moniunent  to  this  friend. 
The  last  sentence  of  a  letter  he  wrote  ex- 
plaining the  situation,  are  words  we  can  use 
today  about  Lincoln  himself.  Lincoln  wrote : 
"Let  him  have  the  marble  monument  along 
with  the  well-assured  and  more  endvirlng 
one  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  liberty, 
unselfishly,  for  all  men." 

And  now,  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." 

(Music:  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic") 


A  Government  of  Law  or  of  Men? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or   NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Juty  24, 1962 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  develop- 
ments in  the  past  few  days  concerning 
strikes  which  were  threatened,  and 
strikes  now  taking  place  in  our  defense 
effort  prompted  me  to  issue  a  special 
report  relative  to  my  bill,  H.R.  9555.  to 
prohibit  strikes  by  employees  employed 
in  certain  strategic  defense  industries. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nay  bill 
provides  a  method  similar  to  thtf  just 
used  by  President  Keimedy.  My  Mil  was 
introduced  on  January  10,  1963,  the 
opening  day  of  Congress,  and  identical 
to  one  introduced  the  previous  tkll  by 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  of  ifrkan- 
sas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
lease of  yesterday,  July  23.  be  iniluded 
with  my  remarks  today,  togethecf  with 
editorials  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  23.  1962,  enUtledj  "New 
Labor  Law  Needed,"  and  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  July  24,  1962,  alititled 
"Emergency  Strike  Formula." 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
these  editorials  call  attention  to  thie  need 
for  legislation,  in  spite  of  the  faOt  that 
in  this  instance  most  of  the  striking 
workers  have  complied  with  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  request. 

President  Truman  found,  wHen  he 
seized  the  steel  mills  to  end  a  wtilkout, 
that  the  President  cannot  go  too  far  in 
impi"Ovising  when  he  does  not  hftve — to 
back  up  his  action — the  authority  of  law. 
We  hope  President  Kennedy  does  not 
have  to  learn  the  same  lesson  at  the 
expense  of  our  country's  defense  flffort — 
and  at  the  expense  of  our  public  safety. 
Obviously  public  attention  is  Hocused 
increasingly  on  the  subject  of  l^eeping 
our  defense  effort  "moving  ahettd" — to 
borrow  a  now -famous  phrase  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  th^t  it  is 
imperative  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
and  pass  legislation — not  as  a  pfunitive 
measure  for  labor  unions — but  providing 
proper  legal  means  to  bring  abdut  fair 
and  equitable  agreements  and  settle- 
ments of  all  disputes  between  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  Government  which 
hamper  the  defense  program  of  our 
country. 

I  believe  my  bill.  H.R.  9555.  p(rovidcs 

this  legal  method,  and  I  commend  it  to 

your   attention. 

The  articles  follow: 

A  Government  of  Laws  or  or  RIen' 

I  am  gratified  to  note  President  l|ennecly, 
In  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settUfnent  of 
the  labor  dispute  taking  place  in  tlie  aero- 
space industry,  has  used  essentially  the  pro- 
cedure provided  for  in  my  bill.  H.R.  9555. 
introduced  by  me  on  the  opening  day' of  Con- 
gress this  year.  This  bill  would  prohibit 
strikes  by  employees  employed  la  certain 
strategic  defense  industries,  and  provide  a 
method  for  settling  disputes  between  labor 
and  management,  whenever  they  ocouned. 

The  two  unions  involved  in  the  aerospace 
Industry  dispute,  as  well  as  the  Industries  In- 
volved, have  now  yielded  to  the  personal 
request  of  President  Kennedy  to  observe  a 
60-day  "peace  period,"  during  whid^  time  a 
three-man  board,  appointed  by  the  President, 
is  to  hold  hearings  and  present  to  him  its 
recommendation  for  settlement  of  fthe  dis- 
pute. 

Along  with  every  loyal  U.S.  citizen,  I  am 
relieved  that  our  defense  effort  will  not  be 
delayed  at  least  In  this  specific  arts.  I  am 
reminded  of  my  comment  concerning  the 
triple  responsibility  of  labor,  manigement, 
and  mUltary  government,  before  tl^e  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  17: 

"If  labor,  management,  and  govjernment 
could   forget   their   natural   suspidons    and 


work  out  equitable  and  fair  arrangements 
with  regard  to  our  defense  effort,  that  would 
be  the  perfect  solution." 

However — and  this  is  a  big  however — it  be- 
hooves the  Congress  to  keep  in  mind  that 
this  is  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
Tlie  President's  act  In  setting  up  his  board 
for  the  60-day  period  (after  which  pre- 
sumably he  could  Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley 
80-day  "cooling  off"  injunction  provision), 
hiis  been  carried  out  without  any  real  au- 
thority of  law. 

Let  me  point  out  that  had  my  bill.  H.R. 
9555,  been  enacted  into  law.  the  building  of 
the  11  nviclear  submarines — so  vital  a  part  of 
our  country's  defense  effort — would  not  now 
be  halted  by  the  strike  of  8,000  shipyard 
workers  In  Groton.  Conn.  Nor  would  we 
have  experienced  the  frightening  possibility 
of  150,000  aerospace  workers  walking  out  at 
noon  today.  Our  country  would  have  rested 
easier.  Our  allies  for  peace  around  the  world 
vvould  have  rested  easier.  I  am  convinced 
our  labor  union  workers  also  would  have 
rested  easier — to  say  nothing  of  tne  indus- 
try iiivolved — because  the  lawful  means  of 
settling  disputes  would  have  been  provided. 
leaving  no  illusion  in  anyone's  mind  that  a 
strike  in  our  defense  establishments  would 
be  allowed  to  disrupt  our  defense  effort. 

The  President  jumped  into  this  labor- 
management  dispute  with  all  four  feet  at  the 
psychological  moment — Just  when  his  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  had 
thrown  up  its  hands  In  despair,  and  when 
his  Secretary  of  Labor  had  indicated  his 
frustration.  While  the  President's  un- 
doubted genius  for  public  relatior^s  may  have 
enjoyed  a  lift  In  the  minds  of  many  people 
( who  perhaps  do  not  fully  realize  all  that  Is 
involved),  the  black  eye  given  our  defense 
effort  will  not  so  easily  be  overcome  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

My  bill  would  make  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  labor  union  or  unions  Involved, 
and  management  equally  responsible  for  ap- 
pointing the  board  members,  In  contrast  to 
the  Presidents  personally  appointed  board. 
It  would  have  the  added  advantage  and  im- 
petus of  being  U.S.  law.  If  enacted.  This 
means  the  emergency  board's  recommenda- 
tion would  be  binding,  not  optional,  as  Is  the 
case  with  the  President's  board. 

I  believe  that  labor,  management,  and  mili- 
tary government  can  reach  fair  and  equita- 
ble agreements  in  such  disputes — particu- 
larly If  the  proper  motivation  and  necessary 
means  is  present  The  best  motivation 
possible  is  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  and 
the  defen.se  of  each  and  every  citizen.  The 
necessary  means  will  be  present  if  my  bill 
is  enacted  into  law. 

Is  Congress  to  allow  its  legislative  responsi- 
bilities, which  we  have  sworn  to  uphold,  to 
be  assumed  by  the  executive  branch?  What 
are  we  Members  elected  for?  Certainly  not 
to  be  merely  a  soundlngboard  or  rubber- 
stamp  for  the  President  and  his  advisers. 

The  White  House,  for  more  than  a  year 
now,  indicated  it  intended  to  transmit  to 
Congress  recommendations  for  a  more  flexi- 
ble approach  to  the  settlement  of  emergency 
disputes.  The  President's  Advisory  Council 
on  Labor-Management  Policy  presented  its 
recommendations  to  him  nearly  3  month.s 
ago.  It  now  appears  there  should  be  no 
further  question  concerning  the  need  for 
passage  of  legislation  to  protect  our  -  Na- 
tion's defense  effort. 

It  is  now  an  undeniable  fact  that  President 
Kennedy  himself  has  not  been  averse  to 
using  essentially  the  same  method  outlined 
In  my  proposed  legislation. 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port my  effort  to  bring  about  Immediate  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  a  fair,  workable, 
and  equitable  law  dealing  with  strikes  In 
our  missile  and  defense  Industry. 


(Prom  The  New  York  Times.  July  23,  1962] 
New  Labok  Law  Needed 

The  6(i-day  delay  President  Kennedy  has 
effected  in  strike  threats  against  five  pro- 
ducers ol  missiles,  planes,  and  spacecraft  pre- 
vents wl.at  would  have  been  an  Inexcusable 
dlsruptlc  n  of  vital  national  [x-ograms.  A 
settlemeit  pattern  had  been  provided  In 
the  non  Inflationary  agreement  negotiated 
last  wee«  by  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  and 
the  two  unions  Involved  In  the  present  con- 
flict Tlie  other  manufacturers'  refusal  to 
go  along  with  the  Douglas  clauses  on  union 
and  Job  secxirlty  were  the  bars  to  full  peace. 

Gratifying  as  is  the  administration's  suc- 
cess In  postponing  the  showdown,  the  entire 
Incident  focuses  sharp  new  attention  on  the 
need  for  Improved  legal  machinery  to  deal 
with  emergency  labor  disputes.  The  Presi- 
dent haji  again  felt  obliged  to  Improvise  a 
formula  outside  the  one  prescribed  by  the 
Taft-HaJtley  Act.  In  the  transportation 
field,  where  some  labor  relations  are  under 
the  Rai;way  Labor  Act  and  others  under 
Taft-Hartley,  the  improvisation  method  has 
been  wcrklng  spottily.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldber(^  Is  embroiled  In  Intraunlon  and 
Interunlon  politics  In  his  efforts  to  unravel 
the  row  between  the  flight  engineers  and  the 
airline  pilots.  The  railroads  and  east  coast 
docks  face  new  crises. 

The  V/hlte  House  has  indicated  for  more 
than  a  year  that  it  Intended  to  transmit  to 
Congres,s  recommendations  for  a  more  flexible 


approach  to  the  settlement  of  emergency  dis- 
putes. It  has  had  tor  nearly  3  months  the 
ideas  on  this  subject  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Labor-Management  Policy. 
The  time  to  get  measured  congressional  con- 
sideration of  any  program  probably  has 
passed.  But  the  worst  time  Is  to  wait  until 
a  major  breakdown  In  a  key  Industry  neces- 
siutes  panicky  action  on  Capitol  Hill.  If 
employers  and  unions  are  to  respect  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  In  protecting  the  national  in- 
terest it  ought  to  have  a  solid  underpinning 
In  law. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  24,  1962) 
Emergency  Strike  Formula 

President  Kennedy  has  Inaugurated  a  new 
technique  in  dealing  with  strike  threats  that 
might  cause  a  national  emergency.  Instead 
of  Invoking  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent requested  a  60-day  delay  in  the  walk- 
outs scheduled  for  Monday  by  the  employees 
of  several  producers  of  missiles,  planes,  and 
spacecraft.  Both  the  United  Auto  Workers 
and  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists responded  In  a  spirit  ol  accommodation 
and  proper  regard  for  the  national  Interest. 
During  the  60-day  period  a  three-man  Presi- 
dential board  will  try  to  settle  the  disputes, 
by  mediation  if  possible,  and  by  making 
findings  and  recommendations  if  necessary. 

In  some  respects  the  special  Presidential 
board  will  have  an  advantage  over  any  fact- 
finding board  that  might  have  been  named 


under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  law 
specifically  denies  Taft-Hartley  boards  au- 
thority to  make  recommendations.  Conse- 
quently. Taft-Hartley  factfinders  may  be 
handicapped  in  bringing  about  a  settlement. 
They  cannot  focus  public  opinion  on  fair 
terms  that  ought  to  be  accepted  In  the  public 
Interest.  By  contrast,  the  Presidential  board 
in  the  present  disputes  is  specifically  author- 
ized to  hold  hearings  and  to  make  findings 
and  recommendations  for  a  settlement. 

The  weakness  of  the  new  technique,  of 
course,  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  is  wholly 
vohmtary.  It  will  break  down  any  time  a 
union  may  refuse  to  cooperate  by  postponing 
a  schedule  strike,  and  the  President  then 
wovxld  have  no  alternative  to  falling  back 
upon  Taft-Hartley.  President  Truman  dis- 
covered, when  he  seized  the  steel  mills  to 
end  a  walkout  that  was  threatening  the  na- 
tional safety,  that  the  White  House  cannot 
Improvise  to  the  point  of  using  torSe  in  pref- 
erence to  using  law  already  on  the  books. 

The  need  for  additional  law  in  this  field 
is  clear  and  unmistakable,  and  it  is  not 
minimized  by  the  union's  wise  compliance 
with  the  President's  current  requests. 
Probably  l^  Is  too  late  for  any  comprehensive 
bill  to  be  passed  by  the  present  Congress,  but 
recommendations  ought  to  be  forthcoming  on 
the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Labor-Management 
Policy  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  an  area  in 
which  strong  leadership  from  the  White 
House  will  be  needed. 


SENATE 

\\'i:i)M:sn.\Y,  Ji  ly  2\  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Our  fathers'  God.  and  ours,  in  all 
the  whelming  waters  of  tribulation 
which  this  day  flood  the  earth.  Thou 
art  for  us  as  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  a 
covert  from  the  wind,  and  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

But  (frant  us  to  realize  that  Thou  art 
our  challenge,  as  well  as  our  shelter  and 
refuge;  and  that  in  the  crises  of  these 
days.  Thy  voice  to  us  is  calling,  in  all 
the  want  and  woe.  in  all  the  hunger  and 
misery  of  our  fellows  under  all  skies. 
Make  us  the  dedicated  heralds  of  Thy 
healinj,';  teach  us  to  toil  and  serve,  that 
we  may  so  play  our  part  in  this  age  on 
ages  telling,  that  we  may  face  with  clear 
conscic  nee  the  gaze  of  our  contemp)orar- 
ies  and  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  at 
the  end  hear  Thy  "Well  done,  thou  hast 
been  faithful. '     Amen. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Dworshak.  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S. 
2996 )  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oiserations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today.- 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
July  24.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. • 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  1700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Abejuro: 

H.R.  2187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augustln 
Ramlrez-Trejo; 

H.R.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Sepulveda  Abarca: 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Government  Employees  Training 
Act  with  respect  to  payment  of  expenses  of 
attendance  of  Government  employees  at 
certain  meetings,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10606.  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  11038.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur{>oses. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  and  with- 
drawing the  nomination  of  John  L.  Di 
Benedetto,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  statements  during 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

John  A.  Baker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  C«m- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation;  and 
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John  A.  Baker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agricultiire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


UJ5.   DISTRICT   JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Noel  P.  Fox.  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


UJ3.  ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Donald  A.  Wine,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESHMINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


A.  S.  MKi  MoNRONiY,  Oklahoma;  Sena- 
tor Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  California;!  Sen- 
ator NoRRis  COTTON.  New  Hamp^lilre: 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  NeUfaska; 
Senator  Alan  Bible.  Nevada;  Stpiator 
Gordon  Allott,  Colorado;  SenatoH  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  West  Virginia;  Senator 
Gale  W.  McGee,  Wyoming:;  Senator 
Jack  Miller,  Iowa. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resiuned  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  TO  ATTEND  FUNERAL 
OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  HENRY  C. 
DWORSHAK.  OF  IDAHO 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  annoimces  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  fimeral  of  the  late  Senator 
Henry  C.  Dworshak.  of  Idaho,  which  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  conunittee  is  as  follows:  Senator 
Frank  Church,  Idaho,  chairman;  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield,  Montana,  majority 
leader;  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
DiRKSEN,  Illinois,  minority  leader;  Sena- 
tor Carl  Hayden,  Arizona ;  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell,  Georgia;  Senator  Den- 
nis Chavez,  New  Mexico;  Senator  Allen 
J..ELLENDER.  Louisiana;  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  Alabama;  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken,  Vermont;  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan.  Arkansas;  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magnuson,  Washington;  Senator  Bourke 
B.  HicKENLOOPER,  lowa;  Senator  Lever- 
ETT  Saltonstall.  Massachusetts ;  Senator 
Milton  R.  Young,  North  Dakota;  Sena- 
tor Spessard  L.  Holland,  Florida ;  Sena- 
tor A.  Willis  Robertson,  Virginia;  Sena- 
tor John  Stennis,  Mississippi;  Senator 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  South  Dakota;  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Minnesota ;  Sena- 
tor Estes  Kefauver,  Tennessee ;  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Maine;  Senator 
JoRH  O.  Pastore,  Rhode  Island;  Senator 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempos  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Ori-icMs  Assigned  to  Per>|anent 
Duty  in  the  Air  Porci  at  the  S^at  or 
GovxamczNT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  thljt  as  of 
June  30,  1962,  there  was  an  aggregate  of 
2.292  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  In  the  executive  element  of  the 
Air  Force  at  the  £eat  of  government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal  Deposit  iNsuRitNCE 

COEPO  RATION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  Waslijlngton, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  lawi  a  re- 
port of  that  Corporation,  for  the  calendar 
year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  currency. 

Report  on  Review  of  Selected  AcrivtriES  op 
Communicable  Disease  Center,  Public 
Health  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Getleral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  purstiant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selecte<^  activi- 
ties of  the  Communicable  Disease  iCenter, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  [Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  July  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  Lite  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  oh  Examination  Into  the  PiUcinc  of 

a  Subcontract  Awarded  to  Westinghouse 

Electwc  Corp.  and  Charged  to  t^e  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gatieral  of 

the    United    States,    transmitting,    pursuant 

to   law,    a   report   on   the  examlnatltm    into 

the    pricing    of    a    subcontract    for    nuclear 

components  awarded  by  the  Plant  Apparatus 

Department  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

to  another  department  of  Westinghfluse  and 

charged   to  the   Navy   under  a   costtplus-a- 

flxed-fee  contract,  dated  July  1962  (kvith  an 

accompanying  report);  to  the  ComDOJittee  on 

Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Proceeds  From  Certmn 
Surplus  Property  by  thc  Air  FC^ce  Lo- 
gistics Command 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  put^u.-int  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  thi^  ase  of 
proceeds  from  scnip,  salvage,  and  surplus 
property  sales  for  construction  purposes  by 
the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  dated  July  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Co^nmittee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Title  13,  United  StaHes  Code. 
Relating  to  Preservation  of  thiJ  Confi- 
dential Nature  of   Certain  REPOfiTs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  CO|mmerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   amend   title    13,   United   States  Code,    to 
preserve  the  confidential  nature  of  Copies  of 
reports  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Vn^  Census 
on  a  confidential  basis  (with  an  acO<>mpany- 
Ing  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  P(jist  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


EXEMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  CARRIERS 
FROM  MINIMUM  RATE  REGULA- 
TION—RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  resolutions  from  the  Concordia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Independ- 
ence Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Abilene 
Chamber  of  Conmierce,  the  Newton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Ottawa 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  all  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  regarding  S.  3243  which  is 
pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  exempt  certain  carriers 
from  the  minimum  rate  regulation. 

Transportation  is  vital  to  our  State  and 
I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  these  reso- 
lutions be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolltion  by  Concordia  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Whereas  the  shippers  of  the  city  of  Con- 
cordia are  desirous  of  having  a  dependable 
and  a  financially  sound  and  growing  rail- 
road Industry;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  thc 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  measiires 
which  will  partially  restore  competitive 
equality  among  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States;  to  wit:  S 
3243  and  its  counterpart  H.R.  11583,  and  S. 
3242  and  Us  counterpart  H.R.  11584;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  universally  acknowledged 
that  there  are  inequities  and  Injustices  in 
the  making  of  rates  under  present  Federal 
law.  and  that  the  Nation's  railroads  are  be- 
ing prevented  from  fairly  competing  for 
available  truffle  and  said  railroads  are  being 
wrongfully  penalized  thereby  to  their  great 
detriment:   Now.  therefore,  tie  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  Concordia,  Kans.rdoes  by  these 
presents  hereby  endorse  and  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  3243,  HJl.  11583,  S.  3242,  and  HJl. 
11584  into  law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  organ- 
ization furnish  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
Senators  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Prank  Carl- 
so>f,  James  Pearson,  and  Congressmen  Oren 
Harris  and  Robert  J.  Dole. 

Dale  Nelson. 
President.  Chamber  of  Commerce .  Con- 
cordia. Kans 


Resoli'txon  by  Independence  Chambes  of 
Commerce 

Whereas  the  Nation's  regulated  carriers 
arc  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and 
a  necessity  In  the  time  of  war;   and 

Wliereas  the  shippers  of  the  city  of  In- 
depeiidepce  are  desirous  of  having  a  depend- 
able and  a  financially  sound  and  growing 
tr:insportuti  )n  Industry;  and 

Whereas  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  there  are  inequities  and  injustices  in 
the  making  of  rates  under  present  Federal 
lav.-,  and  that  the  Nation's  regulated  carriers 
are  being  prevented  from  fairly  competing 
for  available  traffic  and  said  carriers  are  be- 
ing wrongfully  penalized  thereby  to  their 
great  detriment;  and 

Wliere.is  the  members  of  our  community 
are  most  concerned  that  the  carriers  shall 
continue  to  be  owned  and  operated  as  a  part 
of  our  free  enterprise  system,  and  abhor  the 
distinct  possibility  of  governmental  owner- 
ship If  the  Nation  does  not  come  to  grips 
with   the   present  transportation  crisis;   and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  measures 


which  win  partially  restore  competitive 
equality  among  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation In  the  United  States,  to  wit: 
S.  3243  and  Its  counterpart  HJl.  11683,  and 
S  3242  iind  its  counterpart  H.R.  11584  with 
the  exp<!Ctation  upon  enactment  Into  law 
that  thf  Nation  and  our  community  will 
once  again  be  favored  with  a  fair  and  equit- 
able system  of  regulation:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  Independence,  Kans.,  does  by 
these  presents  hereby  endorse  and  favor  the 
enactment  of  S.  3243,  H.R.  11583.  S.  3242, 
and  H.R.    11584   into   law;    and  be  it  further 

Renolved.  That  the  secretary  of  this  or- 
ganization furnish  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Senators  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chair- 
man. Senate  Committee  on  Commerce; 
James  K.  Pearson;  Frank  Carlson;  and 
Congresf men  Oren  Harris,  chairman,  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce; end  Walter  Lewis  McVet. 

Ralph  E.  Cox,  Manager. 
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RESOLtrriON  by'  Abilene  Chamber  or 
Commerce 

Whereas  the  shippers  of  the  city  of  Abilene 
are  desirous  of  having  a  dependable  and  a 
financially  sound  and  growing  railroad  in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  the  Nation  s  railroads  are  being 
prevented  from  fairly  competing  for  available 
traffic  and  said  railroads  are  being  wrong- 
fully penalized  thereby  to  their  great  detri- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  members  of  our  community 
are  most  concerned  that  the  railroads  shall 
continue  to  be  owned  and  operated  na  a  part 
of  our  free  enterprise  system,  and  abhor  the 
distinct  possibility  of  governmental  owner- 
ship If  the  Nation  does  not  come  to  grips 
with   the  present  transportation  crisis;    and 

Wheretis  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  measures 
which  will  partially  restore  competitive 
equality  among  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States,  to  wit:  S. 
3243  and  Its  counterpart  H.R.  11583,  and 
S.  3242  and  its  counterpart  H.R.  11584  with 
the  expectation  upon  enactment  into  law 
that  the  Nation  and  our  community  will  once 
again  be  favored  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
system  of  regulation  and  the  railroads  will 
be  restored  to  financial  health:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  Abilene,  Kans..  does  by  these 
presents  hereby  endorse  and  favor  the  en- 
actment of  S.  3243,  H.R.  11583,  S.  3242,  and 
H.R.  11584  Into  law;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  this  or- 
ganization fiu-nlsh  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Senators  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Frank 
Carlson,  James  B.  Pearson,  and  Congress- 
men Oren  Harris  and  Garner  e.  Shrtver. 

N.  C.  LouK, 
President,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Abi- 
lene, Kan3. 


Resolution   by   Newton   Chamber   or 
Commerce 

Whereas  the  Nation's  railroads  are  vital 
to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  a  neces- 
sity in  time  of  war  and  therefore,  the  shippers 
of  the  city  of  Newton  are  desirous  of  having 
a  dependable  and  a  financially  sound  and 
growing  railroad  Industry;   and 

Whereas  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  there  are  Inequities  and  Injustices  In 
the  making  of  rates  under  present  Federal 
law.  and  that  the  Nation's  railroads  are  being 
prevented  from  fairly  competing  for  avail- 
able traffic  and  said  railroads  are  being 
wrongfully  penalized  thereby  to  their  great 
detriment;    and 

Whereas  the  members  of  our  commimlty 
are  most  concerned  that  the  railroads  shall 
continue  to  be  owned  and  operated  as  a  part 
of  our  free  enterprise  system,  and  abhor  the 


distinct  possibility  of  governmental  owner- 
ship If  the  Nation  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  present  transportation  crisis;   and 

Whereas  there  is  now  p>endlng  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  measures 
which  will  partially  restore  competitive 
equality  among  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation In  the  United  SUtes,  to  wit:  8. 
3243  and  Its  counterpart  H.R.  11583.  and 
S.  3242  and  Its  counterpart  H.R.  11584  with 
the  expectation  upon  enactment  into  law 
that  the  Nation  and  our  community  wUl  once 
again  be  favored  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
system  of  regulation  and  the  railroads  will 
be  restored  to  financial  health:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  Newton,  Kans.,  does  by  these 
presents  hereby  endorse  and  favor  the  en- 
actment of  S.  3243,  H.R.  11583.  S.  3242.  and 
H.R.   11584  into  law;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  or- 
ganization furnish  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Senators  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Prank 
Carlson,  James  B.  Pearson,  and  Congressmen 
Oren  Harris  and  Garner  E.  Shrtver. 

Henry  Toevs. 
Treasurer  and   Acting  Chairman. 

Resolution  by  Ottawa  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Whereas  various  national  study  groups 
have  made  certain  recommendations  con- 
cerning   transport    policies;    and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  in  his  trans- 
portation message  made  the  same  recom- 
mendations to  Cong;ress;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  measxires 
which  embody  these  recommendations,  to 
wit:  S.  3243  and  Its  counterpart  H.R.  11583, 
and  S.  3242  and  its  counterpart  H.R.  11584: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  Kans  ,  does  by  these  presents  hereby 
endorse  and  favor  the  enactment  of  S.  3243, 
HR.  11583,  S.  3242,  and  H.R.  11584  into  law; 
and  be  it  further 

Re.solved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  organ- 
ization furnish  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
Senators  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Frank  Carl- 
son. James  Pearson,  and  Congressmen  Oren 
H.\RRis  and  Robert  F.  Ellsworth. 

Pec  Car^, 
Secretary-Manager . 


REa>ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Res.  361.  Resolution  to  authorize  study 
of  the  equity  Involved  in  the  90-percent 
royalty  on  mineral  production  on  federally 
owned  lands  (Rept.  No.  1783). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  with   an  amendment: 

HR.  10661.  An  act  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  fees  of 
U.S.  marshals,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1785). 

By  Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  594.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the  Snettlsham 
project,  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1786). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3340.  A  bUl  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1943,  approved  October  96, 
1942  (56  Stat.  990,  909),  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1788). 


By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultvire  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  12391.  An  act  to  improve  and  protect 
farm  Income,  to  reduce  ooeU  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Goveriunent's  excessive  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  prices  of  agrictUtural 
commodltleB  and  products  to  consumers  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1787). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "JAMES  R. 
HOFFA  AND  CONTINUED  UNDER- 
WORLD CONTROL  OF  NEW  YORK 
TEAMSTER  LOCAL  239"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT  NO 
1784) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Govermnent 
Operations  I  submit  a  report  made  to 
it  by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on' 
Investigations  entitled  "James  R.  Hoffa 
and  Continued  Underworld  Control  of 
the  New  York  Teamsters  Locsd  239." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  unanimously 
coasented  to  a  delay  in  filing  this  re- 
port, which  is  based  on  a  series  of  hear- 
ings held  by  the  subcommittee  m  Jan- 
uary 1981.  The  Justice  Department 
requested  that  the  committee  postpone 
the  filing  of  this  report  in  order  that 
certain  Federal  criminal  proceedings 
then  pendmg  m  the  UJS.  District  Court 
Eastern  District  of  New  York,  could 
proceed  without  the  possibility  of  being 
prejudiced  by  any  publicity  that  might 
be  given  to  the  contents  hereof.  One  of 
the  defendants  m  those  proceedings, 
namely.  Antonio  Corallo,  was  one  of  the 
key  subjects  of  the  subcommittee's  m- 
vestigation.  Having  now  been  advised 
that  the  trial  in  New  York  has  been 
completed — resulting  m  the  conviction 
of  Corallo — the  committee  is  now  free 
to  submit  the  report. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  in  March 
1960  the  authority  granted  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field  was  transferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  This  au- 
thor ty  is  currently  reposed  m  the  latter 
committee.  I  submit  that  the  disclo- 
sures during  the  subcommittee  heanngs 
relating  to  James  R.  Hoffa,  president  of 
Teamster  International  and  Local  239 
attest  to  the  wisdom  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  m  continuing  and  trans- 
ferrmg  the  authority  of  the  select  com- 
mittee to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  study  and  investigate 
criminal  or  improper  activities  in  the 
labor-manag«nent  field. 

In  1957  during  hearings  before  the  se- 
lect committee  it  was  disclosed  that  some 
seven  local  unions  of  the  New  York  area, 
five  of  which  were  afllUated  with  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
were  controlled  by  the  powerful  New 
York  underworld  figure  Antonio — Tony 
Ducks — Corallo.  At  that  time  Corallo 
was  vice  president  of  one  of  the  locals; 
namely,  local  239.  As  might  be  expected. 
the  common  denominator  to  all  of  those 
locals  WAS  corruption. 
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In  1958,  clearly  because  of  the  dis- 
closures before  the  select  committee, 
Corallo  subtnltted  his  resignation  as  vice 
president  oi  local  239.  We  were  to  learn 
later,  however,  that  this  resignation  was 
merely  a  subterfuge. 

In  this  rei^}ect,  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing was  established  during  the  course 
of  the  subcommittee  hearings  In  1961. 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  report  I 
now  submit: 

First.  Despite  his  resignation  as  vice 
president,  Corallo  continued  to  exercise 
a  behind  the  scenes -control  and  domina- 
tion over  the  elected  officials  of  local  239. 

Second.  Immediately  upon  his  resig- 
nation, two  criminal  associates  of  Coral- 
lo. who  were  complete  strangers  to  the 
labor  movement,  were  placed  on  the 
local's  pa3rroU  ostensibly  as  organizers. 
Their  combined  salaries  exactly  equaled 
that  of  Corallo  at  the  time  of  his  resig- 
nation. Thereafter  a  third  Corallo  as- 
sociate appeared  on  the  payroll.  The 
evidence  before  the  subcommittee  per- 
mits no  conclusion  other  than  that  these 
individuals  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  dummies  providing  a  means  of  si- 
phoning ofT  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  of  the  local  union  funds. 

Third.  At  the  direction  of  Corallo,  the 
officers  of  the  union  planned  additional 
raids  on  the  union  treasury  in  June  1959 
in  order  to  pay  off  one  Sam  Goldstein 
and  secure  his  resignation  as  president 
of  the  local.  Goldstein,  a  convicted  ex- 
tortionist, was  receiving  his  full  salary 
as  president  while  in  jail  on  the  ex- 
tortion charge.  The  select  committee's 
exposure  of  this  unbelievable  situation 
was  of  extreme  embarrassment  to  James 
R.  Hoffa. 

Fourth.  In  anticipation  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  select  committee  in  July  1959, 
the  officials  of  local  239,  under  Corallo's 
direction  and  evidently  with  Teamster 
General  President  Hoffa's  acquiescence, 
planned  to  bring  Goldstein  back  on  the 
union  payroll  upon  his  release  from 
prison  In  November  1959  and  within  6 
months  to  permit  him  to  resume  his  office 
as  president. 

There  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  plan  has  been  thwarted  by  the 
extension  of  the  select  committee  to 
March  1960  and  thereafter  the  continua- 
tion of  its  powers  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  President,  these  revelations  were 
Indeed  disturbing.  Most  disturbing, 
however,  was  the  defiant  and  callous  at- 
titude of  James  R.  Hoffa,  the  interna- 
tional general  president,  and  his  refusal 
to  take  corrective  action  in  the  face  of 
conclusive  evidence  concerning  under- 
world control  of  a  Teamster  local  and 
the  corruption  flowing  therefrom  at  the 
expense  of  the  dues-paying  membership. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
Hoffa  has  rewarded  certain  Teamster  of- 
ficials who  were  involved  in  criminal  or 
improper  activities  by  promoting  them 
to  high  international  positions. 

For  example,  Hoffa  elevated  one 
Frank  Matula  after  the  latter's  convic- 
tion for  the  crime  of  perjvuy.  to  inter- 
national trustee,  a  position  Involving 
fiduciary  duties  and  requiring  the  high- 
est integrity. 


He  promoted  one  Anthony  ProVenzano 
to  the  position  of  international  viqe  pres- 
ident subsequent  to  revelations  before 
the  select  committee  that  Protijenzano 
had  demanded  and  received  pa^Tnents 
from  employers  to  insiire  lalxir  peace. 
In  this  connection  Provenzano  1^  pres- 
ently under  indictment  for  vioimtion  of 
the  Hobbs  Anti-Racketeering  Adt. 

Furthermore,  Hoffa  has  refused  to 
take  action  against  William  Preaier  who 
holds  important  Teamster  positions  in 
Ohio,  despite  Presser's  convictjon  on 
charges  of  contempt  of  the  Senate  and 
obstruction  of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  disclos- 
ures before  the  subcommittee  and  with 
a  view  of  taking  corrective  measures,  I 
introduced  on  March  21,  1961,  B.  1395 
which  would  amend  section  504  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  ajid  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959.  As  you  know,  sec- 
tion 504  bars  individuals  convicted  or 
imprisoned  as  a  result  of  their  conviction 
of  certain  designated  crimes  from  hold- 
ing union  office.  S.  1395  would  broaden 
section  504  by  the  addition  of  the  crimes 
of  kidnaping,  jjerjury,  violation  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947,  contempt  Of  Con- 
gress, and  obsti-uction  of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fore- 
going disclosures  and  findings  by  the 
committee,  I  most  respectfully  urfge  fav- 
orable consideration  to  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printjed. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURKS — FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  April  1962.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PFDrRAL   Stockpile  iNvrNTomna,   Apkil    1962 

INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  29th  in  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  inventories.  It  Is 
for  the  month  of  April  1962. 

The  report  Is  compiled  from  offlcinl  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
In  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Defense,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  General  Ser\-lces  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  April  1.  1962. 
totaled  $13,469,479,879,  and  as  of  April  30. 
1962.  they  totaled  •13.697.640.459.  a  net  In- 
crease of  $228,160,580  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  but  the  cost  value  fig- 
ures are  summarized  by  major  category,  as 
follows: 
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Detailed  tables  In  this  report  slit)w  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above,  In  terms  of  quantity  fend  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  afld  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  t»e  com- 
modities delivered  to  permanent  storage  lo- 
cations, together  with  certain  ptlckaglng, 
processing,  upgrading,  etc.,  costs  a^  carried 
in  agency  inventory  accounts.  Quantities 
are  stated  in  the  designated  stockpile  unit 
of  measure. 

The  appendix  to  this  report  includes  pro- 
gram descriptions  and  statutory  Citations 
pertinent  to  each  stockpile  Inventont  vFithln 
the  major  categories. 
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The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1 :  Strategic  and  critical  materials  in- 
ventories (all  grades),  April  1962  (showing 
by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  ex- 
cesses over  maximum  objsctives  in  terms  of 
quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month). 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  In  price- 
support  inventory,  April  1962  (showing  by 
commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
In  terms  of  cost  value  and  qiiantlty) . 

Table  3;  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment Inventories.  April  1962  (showing  by 
item  net  chang.:s  during  the  month  In  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  inventories,  April 
1962  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during 
the  month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity). 


1962 
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^"Jio^t'tl^^  TrlZ^^  t»rfnfori.,  (aU  grades^,  AprU  1962  {.hotrim,  hy  commodiiy  net  chan^t*  during  ih,  month  in 
term*  of  eo,t  value  and  quantUy,  and  excesses  over  maj^mum  objectives,  in  term,  of  quaniity  Jl  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Coiunio<lily 

Cost  value 

Quantity  (all  pradt«) 



BcFinning  of 

month, 
Apr.  1,  IWU 

Knd  of 

month, 

Apr.  30,  1962 

Npf  chanpe 
durlnR 
iiioiitb 

T'nit  of 
measure 

Short  tun 
-io 

.   ....lo    

.'Short  dry  ton 
<lo 

do 

.^Lorl  ton 

.io 

.lo. 

....  <1o      . 
....  -io....      .. 

....    'In 

Sliort  drv  ton 

<io..: 

do 

<ln 

.«:iiorl  ton . .  . 
do- 

do 

Ixiiip  ilry  ton 

.lo.      ..  . 

.lo      ..   .._ 

<;o 

.lo.      

<lo.   

.K> 

L'.nr  (^ileiiied 
ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do     

do 

rotiml 

do 

<lo 

.!.. 

...  .lo       

..    ..Io 

do 

do 

..do 
Short  dry  ton. 

(lo 

.....do 

.U) 

do 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Aj.r.  1,  1982 

End  of 

month. 

Apr.  30,  19C2 

Net  chanpe 
during 
month 

'+3."«)i" 

Maximum 
obje<tivc  ' 

F.ic«as  ovi>r 

maximum 

obJwUve 

AUiHiiniim,  metal: 

\:iti(>n»l  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

$4X7.  fi«(l.  000 
41  ,V  t<7«,  aw 

$4X7.  690.  OtK) 
417.  7HZ5O0 

-fii.Mta.'ano 

-i-i.H(i3.  ;v«i 

1.129.011 

f*2a  61 7 

1.129.011 
824.278 



Tot..l 

.^Iiiniiiiiini  o^iiie,  fu.scil,  crude: 

\alKmal  Mcxkpllr 

903.  (m.  aoo 

21.735,100 
22,7411,300 

905.  472,  .VW 

21.73,M00 
22.  746.  300 

1.949.628 

200.093 
178.206 

1,«3.  a9 

200,093 

J  7S.  2ti6 

+3,661 

1,200,000 

75.3,  289 

::::::::::::: 

."^11  pplemeiilal— barter 

Tof.il -- 

44.4K1,400 

44.4.S1.  400  1 

378,359 

37S.350 



2l«.000 

17K359 

.National  stCKkjiile 

a».4.ss,nno 

8.fi21,T07 

30.  4SK.(«) 
K.94K.4^6 

'"  +326.' 779" 
+326.  779 

30.3(11 
15.36S 

30.  .301 
15.906 



>npplt.'iin  iit;il  —  barter 

+541 
+  .141 



li.t.J 

29.  UW.  7tl7 

2.  r,37.  fOO 

3.  607,  169 

29.  43&4X6 

2.  637.  600 

3.  799,  7s3 

45.6*6 

46.207 

11.705 
15,306 

7a  000 

(*) 

A-leytns.  amosite: 

Nat.iiiial  <tockpile < 

'     +i92.'6i4 

11.705 
14.  4.19 

+M7 

----- 

. 

.•Supplemental-  btirler 



Total 

«.  244.  709 

6.  437.  .Vi3 

3.237.400 

2.  102.  (iOO 

3.  9K.1.  2(« 

+  192.614 

26.164 

27,011 

+M7 

4.1.000 

0 

A>l>e^to<,  rhryv)lite: 

.N-.iI.oiial  stockpile 

3.  ITO.  200 
2,  102.  tiOO 
3,9W,200 

+38,200 
+38.300 

6.  0.11 
2.340 
5,532 

6.092 
Z34S 
5.532 

+  41 

.•"iippleniental — barter 



Total i 

9.  277.  000 

702.  100 
3,465.546 

9.31,1.200 

702.100 
3.  405.  ,M6 

13.931 

n.  972 

+41 

11.000 

2.972 

.\-U"^los.  crncidolite- 

National  stockpile    

1.  .167 
12.417 

1..167 

f  iipplomental— balliT 

12.  417 

^l 



Total 

4. 167.  646 

4.  167.  646 



I3.9S4 

13.984 

879.  710 
1 . 370, 077 
4,  790,  MS 

13,  9M 

l.;.':\iir.  niefal  crnde,  Jamaica  tyj*: 

Nilional  stockpile 

l>>fiiis»'  Production  .\ct ._ 

.■siipplemenLal  -bru-liT 

13.  w.'i.nnn 

1*1.  lI'iK.  (IIIO 

69,  h»i9.  21N 

13.92.1.000 

m.  itA.  (100 

711.  4.S0.  717 

"""+611.199 

X79.740 
1.370.077 
4,  7lK.  340 



+92,  .165 



Total. ..> _.. 

1(I1,9C2,2I8 

IW.  .173. 71 7 

1 

+611,499 

6.954.157 

7. 04«i.  6«2 

+92.505 

2.600,000 

4,44«.«i2 

|.  .u\itr,  metal  (rra'lc,  Surinam  tyiie: 

National  stockpile ", 

Siippleinenlal— l.arttT 

7S.  rM.  200 
41.  ■.'.'..'..'«) 

7X.  f.-'W.  W10 
43.  M^.  iW 

-3.400 

+2.  .Vvl.  939 

4.f«',4.9.17 
2.  .137. 161 

4,904.^72 
2.  tV40.  9IS7 

-8.1 
+  103.«26 

Total 

I19.f«95,730 
11.347,  VK 

1.'2.  4*^.  I't* 

11.347,800 

+  2.  ,V,2.539 

7,.Kr2.n8 
■J'M.  279 

23.233 

2.379 

11,310 

7.  60,1.  S.19 
299.279 

+  1(0.741 

6,400,000 
137,000 

1,2^5.859 

i;.in\ite.  refmetory  emde: 

.National  .stockpile 

162. 2?J 

!-rvl- 

National  stockpile 

9.  770.  200 

1.,S.W.*I0 

22,  743,  000 

9.  770. 200 

1..VJ0.300 

22,  743,  OnO 

.............. 

23.233 

2,379 

11.319 

Defense  I'rorluction  Act 

Mipplenieiital— barter 

...."""".". 

"'.'.'.'...'.'.'.'."'. 



Total.. 

33.  S43.  WO 
373.  RR4 

2,  674.  .wo 

52.4<I0 

4.  iXi,  049 

33.  m,\  SOO 
S73.  04.1 

2,  674,  300 

.12.  400 

4.  433,  049 

3fi,93I 

36.931 

7 

1,342.402 

22.901 

2,  001,  545 

23.100 

13.831 

I-(r>  ilium,  metal: 

.•^iipl>leinpntal^barter..    

+  499.161 

S 

+4 

(») 

7 

I'i'-rinitb: 

National  stockpile 

I,34Z402 

22,901 

2,001,546 

Defen.v  I'roduition  Act 

.•^iippleinpntal— liarter . 

Total. 

7.  1 .19.  749 

6.3.400 

21 .  .WI .  400 
11.924,  171 

7.  1 .19.  749 
63.400 

-34.900 

+61.169 

'      +26.2W9 
+69.  :n(/ 

3.  366.  848 

3.  366.  MS 

3.000,000 

366.848 

.. 

I'ri'-tle*,  hoe; 

.N:itional  stixkpile 

8.217 

10.971.029 
7.  234.  332 

8.217 

In.  9.12. 219 
7.274,312 

8.217 

C.ehiiiiiin: 

National  stn<kpile           ... 

21..V16..100 
11.  MM.  340 

-18,810 
+39,980 

1 

.-iippleineiital  -l.arter 



Total... 

SS..'.!.-;.  .171 
,V1.  1 1 .'..  KOO 

83.  .141,  MO 
.•)fi.IS,1.000 

18.2ai.361 

221.889.349 

28,816 

18.22fi,.131 

221.284.663 

28. 816 

+  21.170 

P.  .100,  000 

68,  000.  000 

22,000 

11.726.531 
I53.284.».3 

<    .-ii.r  oil- 

.N;it;(.n,il  stockpile 

<  ele.xtile: 

.Naii(iii;il  stiH'kpile. . 

1,412,300 

1.412.300 

6.  M6 

<  liroit.jte.  clieniical  praile: 

NilKiiial  stockiiile 

12.2S6.  sno 

17.S4.1,."H0 
30,132.310 

264.  «*7.V  900 

3.S.  X79,  900 

22f).979,968 

12.2S6.  FOO 
17.  H4.1.  ,110 

!K9.  452 

468,604 

.1.19.  4.12 
468,  r<M 

' 

^npiilenirnlal  -  barter 

Total ? 

30.132.310 

264,  875,  900 

35,  S79.  900 

220.  979. 96S 

l,028.tt16 

l,02.Nl«6 

3,  800,  052 

985,646 

1,444,167 

475.000  1 

553.  (uk; 

ftiromite.  nielallurplcal  grade: 
National  sto<'k|  lie 

3,  800,  052 

985.646 

1,444.168 

1 

I'tfinse  Pro<luction  Art 

do 

do 

do 

1 

1                              ( 

•"Supplemental-  barter.... 

-1  1 1 

Total 

B21.  73,1.768 

.121.73.1,768  I 

e.  299.846 

6,  229.  865 

-1 

2.700.000 

3.  529.  865 

."^ee  footnotef:  at  end  of  table. 
CVm 921 
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Table  \ —Sirateqic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  AprU  1962  (showing  by  commodity  nd  chnrw.^  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  vdue  and  qvuintity,  and  excesses  over  majcimum  objectives  in  terms  \of  quantity  ns  of  thr  end  of  the  month) ^(^nUnuvd 


Commodity 


Chromite,  refractory  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. .- 


Total. 


Cobalt: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile. 


Colemanlte: 

Supplemental— barter. 


Columbium: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 
Supplemental — barter 


Total - 

Copper: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 

National  stockpile 


Cordage  fibers,  sisal: 
National  stockpile. 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile. 

Cotton: 

National  stockpile. 


Cryolite: 

Defense  Production  Act. 


Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile. 


Diamond,  industrial,  crushing  bort: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental- barter 


Total 

Diamond,  Industrial  stones: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 

Total 


Diamond  tools: 

National  stockpile. 

Feathers  and  down: 
National  stockpile. 


Fluorspar,  acid  grade: 

National  stockpile... 

Defense  Procluction  Act.. 
Supplemental — barter 

Total 


Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Cost  value 


Quant  it  y  uill  ttradcs) 


Beginning  of 

montlu 
Apr.  1, 1962 


$25,  149.  300 
5, 034,  600 


30,183.900 


End  of  Net  chaiigr 

month,  during 

Apr.  30,  1962  i        month 


I'liit  uf         ;  lirKiniiiiig  of  Kii-l  oT       i    N'ft  ili;iin;i'    |     Maximum 

measure         i        inoiith,  immtli.        !        .Iiinnt;        |    oiijiTlive  ' 

^\>T.  1,  19tJ2   I  .^pr.  :sii,  ly.J  j        nioiilli 


$25,149,300  1 '   Short  dry  ton. 

5,034,600  i ' 'lo ' 


Kxocss  ovi-r 
inaxiniutii 
objective 


1,(M7.  l.W 
179,  775 


1,047,  1."!' 
17'.'.  77.'. 


30,  183, 900 


168,  612,  400 

52.  109,  500 

2,169,000 


222, 890, 900 


168.612,400 

52,  109,  500 

2, 169, 000 


222,  890. 900 


■1 


1.226.934 


1.22»i.934 


1 .  30(1.  ()()() 


(') 


Pound. . 

do... 

tlo... 


7fi.  17>.  24S  I       7''i.  17V.  24S 

2"i.  212.  009  2.1.212.  INK) 

1.077.01H    !  1.077.01s 


'-t 


10.'.  4r.7.275       102,467,275 


26. 197. 000 


24.  979,  300 


2, 636,  100  2. 636, 400 


-$1,217,700  : do -I  I  17J.  >'7J.f.',«i        ir.l,  mis.  290 

'   Lont;  di-\  ton.!  ,  r.7,i.3r,  ;  i,7.tV36 


-8.064.400 


23,  858, 100 

51,729.600 

798.700 


76. 386. 400 


521.936.  ,V)0 

67. 298. 800 

7,  466.  700 


23.  858. 100 

51,729. -200 

798.  700 


Pound. 

-4(KI    I clo. 

! do- 


76.  38»).  000 


521.936.000 

67.093,  7IMJ 

7,618.731 


-40(1 


-,V10      Short  ton   .. 

-20.'i.  1110    do 

-fl.';2,U31    ! do 


.596,702.000        ,596,648.431 


-  53.  .liW 


38.808,600  I       38,574.300  |         -234.300      I'oun^ 


44,08.5,600  I       44,094.500 
393. 100  393. 100 


+8,900  L. 


128,416,300        128,412,000 


9,430,100  I        9,  219.(XK) 


-4,300 
-211,000 


432.400 


433.000 


+«KI 


.-^llOlt    tnll 


Pound . 


Miorl  ton 


61,609,500 
13,  993,  500 


61.609.500    

15,372,449       +1,378.949 


Pieee.. 

{":ir;it  . 


7,5,  603,  000 


76.981,949        +1,378,949 


99.443.400 
175. 148,  665 


99.  443.  400   '■ 

ISO,  110,  714        +4.  Wi2,  U5U 


do. 


do 

do 


274,592,055  |     279,554,114  |     +4,962.0,59 
1,015,400  1.01.5,400     


Oraphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 

National  stwkpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Graphite,  natural,  Madaga.scar,  crystal 
line: 

National  stockpile 


(iraphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 


41,630,100 


40,758,  .500  -871,600 


26, 167,  500 

1,394,400 

32,491,091 


60, 052,  991 


7,  488.  795  7.  488,  795 

lo.C.14,f..'.4   I       in.  1,14,  112 

:W>s,!d,5   I  H>nS.  <d.5 


19.000.000  I     W.  4fi7.275 

164.  WIS,  ."in 

67.  <M 


o 


(') 


is,  4'.i2.:<64  is,  t',d,sJJ 


109,603.213 

109.  (lOl.  K!4 

+WI 

m 

I09.'X4.1"1 

34.150 

33.3M 

-764 

m 

,'i3.  .'<s.. 

14.040 

14,  o.%s 

+18 

1&000 

m 

;il.li:i,  411    !      :il.  li;i.  (11   ' I ' 

.5,li2;<,  749   i         .■■..  .^2:^.  74s   ]         +499.9'.*9 ' 

36.137,160  I      36.1^(7,1.59  ;         -^  Ml. 'Af.t  j      30,000.000  |       6. 637.  1.5U 


'.I.  UVl.  f44    I  U.  \>A.  1.44 

14,  2t*.,  24,5    j        14.  7,'x..  '.2,5 

23,  4.'iO,  SS<(   ;        'S.i.'.O.  JIM 


round. 


\ 


-4'.I0,  -Vso     .-- 

-I'.Ki.  .(so|       IS,  000,  000  ;       5,  921.Jt''.t 


64,178 


10, 048. 769 


64,178 


m 


64, 17!» 


26, 107,  ,500  : Short  drv  ton.'!  4fi3,  041,1 

1,.394,4(KI  ' ' do i|  l<i,7iMi 

32,719,112!         +22»,021     do 1  (^57, 3.52 


60.281,012  i         +228.021 


17. 332, 400 
1,508. 1(X) 


17.332,400 
1,, 508,  KM  I 


18,  840.  ,500   I        1,S,  S4(),  ,5<H) 


.do. 
.do. 


do. 


Hydrochloride  of  quinine: 
National  stockpile 


Ilyosclne: 

National  stockpile 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


P37 
341 

900 
2(H) 

1 

279 

100 

1 

124 

100 

1 

896 

400 

1 

400 

57.400 


937, 900 
341,200 

1.279,  KK) 

7, 124, 100 

1,  896,  400 

1,400 

67,400 

do  . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Ounir 
do. 


1, 140.  mi 


369.  4 13 
42,  s»Ki 

412,243 


9.838.298 


41  a.  (  I'.t 

I'l.  700 

iiiu.t.ji 

1,  It'., :ro 


3tW.  143 
42.  MOO 


-216.47! 


8.800,000         1,o:k.«.s 


+6.280 


+6.280 


280.000 


S6»"..  .To 


412.243 


I 


4.  4.-..- 
1 .  42S 


31.  .•711 
5,  487 


1,  l,-.."i 
1.  U*- 


375.  (XX) 


37,243 


5.  S83 


.■^..■.7o 


3,  600 


17.200 


5.487 


1.474 


3.935 


1,474 


3, 93.5 


2,100 


O 


2,100 


2.  2>vl 


17.  .370 


3,387 


1,474 


1,83.5 
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Table  \. -Strategic  anderiiicalmnterial,  invenioric  (afl  grades),  AprU  196S  (Bhomng  by  commodUy  nei  change*  durina  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  t<alue  and  guantUy,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objee^ive.  in  term,  of  iLrUity  as  of  the  ^^^hen^^Ln^ 


rommoility 

Coct  value 

-y 

QoMitity  (aU  gndim) 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Apr.  1,  1962 

End  of 

month, 

Apr.  30,  1962 

Net  change 
during 
month 

T'nlt  of 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Apr.  1,  1962 

End  of 

month. 

Apr.  30,  1962 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 

Iodine: 

N  .ii(>i^:d  stockpile.  . ._ _ 

$4.c>82,(inn 

$4.  082.  000 

-    Pounil 

2,  977,  648 

2.  977.  648 
917,656 

.       1 

!          -*-$l»s.l>t, 

1 do 

1 

1            900. 167 

+  17,489  ( 1 

'1  '  i,il      .    

4,997.143  1         ,5,01,5.3.30 

i           +18,187 

' do...   .... 

3,877,815 

1        3,895,304  1          +17,480 

4.300.000 

(») 

IridoiMi 

V  ^!  ;on  il  stockpile 

2.  .525.  «r  ) 

2..525.800 

1 

i  Trny  oimce   ., 

Piece      

13.937 

1             13.937  ! 

4.t5) 

9,937 

,(.  \*  t  !  '  !■  ,r  io'.'<' 

.\  .lioii.i!  ■.!,,(. kjiili 

3,  410, 900 
872  400 

3.410,900 

t-1     AtVi 

.'A  472.191          ,50.472,191 

57,  ,500, 000 

(*) 

K\irdt"-niiil'it'  • 

.\.lIlotl,il  M'.i  kplli        

-1,000 

1   Short  dry  ton. 

10.090 

4.800 

10.078  1                  -12 

5.278 

l.<-id 

.\    1  nil  d  ^tofkpile 

I>  >  !  ^1    I'rixiiK  tion  .Kcl .    

■-'M.]>iiini-ntal  — Iwrter . 

W9.  299.  800 

3.  035,  KIO 

68.  ,522,  0;*2 

319.  299.  1(X) 

3.  03.5.  NOO 

72.289.817 

-700 
1     -t-3,  767.  7,s5 

Short  ton 

!...   .do 

! do    .  .    . 

I,  050.  375 

8,014 

277,263 

1,050,373 

8.014 

298.  175 

-2 

+26.'9i2' 

;::::::::: 

Total 

390.  8.S7.  632  j     394.624.717  i     +3,  767,  0K5 

-  -'1"       

1,  335,  6.52            1.  3.56.  562 

+  2a910 

286.000 

1.070,562 

M.il'th -!uni- 

.\  il  Min  ii  sliH-kpile .' 

132.381.800 

132.  117.400 

-364.400 

1 

1 

I 

<lo         .... 

Short  dry  ton . 
do 

.   .do    

do 

i do 

182,486 

182,  121 

-365 

107.000 

75,  121 

Mincnnese,  Imttery  rmde.  natural  ore: 

N.it  looil  Stix'kpile _ 

."^iilipliineiitiil  —  l»irt«T. 

21.02.5.  ,500 
13.  7.SH.  348 

21.02.5.  .500 
13.  7.5h,  M8 

144.485 

134.032 

1 

144,485     

134.032  |. 

.>_.. 

Tmi  ,L            

34.  7k:i.  848 

1       34.  7S3.  N4«  1 

278.517  1            27S.  517  1 |              60,000 

228.617 

M  i?ii.',.ni"-<',     I'ultery     grade,     .<;\nthitic 
.|i..\idi-; 

\  dtoii  il  stof'kpilo 

1  '■  f'  ns<.  I'rodufliiin  .\et 

3.  (>«5.  .5<«t 

J,  r,si.i*<u 

3,  095,  .VIO 
2,  5j;<.  WO 

21.272 

1                 3, 779 

1 

':i.  779 



-"'.-.-....'. 

Tot  il 

5.619.100 

2,133,300 
6,(»#).  49H 

.5.  619.  100 

1 

' d" 

1 

1              25, 051 

25. 051 

20.000 

5.a5i 

M    ii/ini'*',  elieniical  grade,  type  A: 
\  iiional  .stiK-kpile 

>n I  pleiiienlal— darter . . 

2,  i:y. :««! 

.5.  M5.  067 

-22i.4:"ii 

do 

i do 

do 

do 

' do 

do 

.   .do         .   . 

do . 

do 

..   .do       ..... 

FUsk 

,    .do        

do..,  

Pound 

do       .     . 

do 

.     .do       ..... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

29,307 
88.709 

29.307 
85.310 

-3,399' 

•Iot.iI.. 

1          K.  199.  798 

7,  y7K,  367   I          -221.4:11 

118,016 

114.617 

-3,399 

30.000 

84.617 

M    tifiiiiise,  fhemlcal  erade,  t\|K'  I!; 
N  i^  lonii  stork  pile 

.■~i;]  iileniciital-liarler 

1.32.600 

.5.  6j<2.  376 

132,600    

.5,6KJ.376  ' 

1,822 
81,387 

1.822 

81.387 

:::::::::::::: 

"y//-v/......K....\."'.v. 

Total 

,5,  M  4,  976 

248.  462.  300 
iNO.  ,TJ«..  WIO 
207,  3n;1,  9,53 



5.814.976 

248.  462.  3««i 
IhO.  .T26.  9(«l 
ai9.515.632 

: 

83,  209                  83.  209 

53.000 

30.  209 

N.  .oriiiHW.  melalltirpl(id  grade: 

Nrilioiiul  siockplk 

1  >.  f'tise  Prixluetion  .\ct 

>\i\  pleiiieiital— liarter 

+2.131.679 

6.  8.53.  630 
3.  124,  892 
2.882.706 

6.8.53.638 
3,  124.  892 
2.036.062 

+  53,263 

Tnt.ll 

6:16,  173.  1,'.3 

6;iS.  304.  i^i  :     4-2.  131.679 

11,861,330 

11.914.  ,593 

+  53,263 

6  800.000 

.5,114.593 

^.    '•''  r^  nrv 

•r^          S  .linnal^KK-kpile 

an.  a-w.  .vio 

3,  44«i.  200 

20.  (.as.  .V» 
3.  446.  2(W 

129,  .525 
16.000 

128,  526 
16,  000 

.•-Ill  pl<Ilieiit;il  —  l>Hrt<T 

1 

Total... .._ 

a.  4>«,5.  700 

27.  694.  I(« 

39.  205,  400 

3,  2«i6.  .560 

2:1.  485.  700  ; 

145.625               146.526  \ ..|             110.000               35,525 

>d.i-i.  Tiiusoovitehlfxk: 

•Niii  iiinal  st<x-kpile          

27.  694.  100 

39,  .^W.  300 

3.  3,50,  480 

+  3,''iO.  9(«) 
+83,  920 

11,625,983 
6,  347,  742 
1.  036.  489 

11.62.5.9R3 
6,  3«i9.  S08 
1,  060,  840 

1  >'  (.'nsi.  I'riMlurtlon  .\c't  

Mil  plenieiilal— iKirter 

+  22.006 
+24,351 

Total 

70.  16«i.  060 
9.  o.w.  ino 

ta-l.  900 
657.  778 

7(1.  6(11.  8WI  ;         +434.  h20 

19.010.214 



19,056,631   1 

+46,417 

a  300, 000 

10.756.631 

-di.  1.  imisitivite  film: 

.N  .li.in  d  stiM-kpile    

1  ii'li  use  i'rodui  tion  .\et 

.-U|  [lii'imiital- l):.rter  .  ..     I 

9,  0,'A,  100, 

(.;«. '.•K) 

67S.  053 

+  -20,'27.5" 

+an,  275 
"l 

1.733,081 

102,  638 

70. 010 

1,733,081    

102,638  1 

71.665                 +1.GS5 

1                     " 

T.it.il 

10.  349.  778 

10.370.0,53 

1. 905.  729 

1.907.384              +1.6.55 

1.300,000  1 

n0(,384 

>!:.  I.  r:iisiii\it4'  splittings: 
N  ilion  il  <itoek|M',e 
.-U|  pleniental-  barUr  .'"   \[[\[.\[[ 

40.  .597,  9iT0 
C.  22.5,  SHO 

4ft  823  7(tO 

40.  .597.900 
(i,  225,  WXi 

«f.  HO.T  ri¥l 

40. 037,  405 
4.  826,  257 

40.037.405 ' 

4.  82»i,  257  !_ ' 1 

'Int.d 

1                     ,lo                                 1 

"""'          ■"          '           ' 

206. 126 

Mill,  phlo'.'opit,.  hloik: 

N.iiioti.il  st<xkiiUe 

3(13.  600 

30.3.  6O0 

i 

do          ....1 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

2-2.3.  126 

223.126    17,000 

■Mii'i.  iililopopite  sJiilittinps: 

N'  itional  stock|)ilc 

.-upplemeiitid— barter 1 

2.  .580,  .500 
1 .  479,  996 

2,  .580,  ,500 
1,.52((,613  1 

+40;'6i8"' 

3.081.491 
1 ,  436. 688 

3,081.491     

1.4«>4,339   1            +27,a51    ' ' 

T  .t:d 

4,060.495 
88.671,000 

4.101,113  1 

+40,618 

4,  ,51 8, 179  1 

4,  .545,  830  1           +27,  6.51             1 .  700, 000  | 

2. 84.5. 830 

■^I"'.\l'i:i'ntim: 

-N^ilioiial  stockpile 

88.  7S7.  400 

+  116.400 

r 

84,06,3,912 

84, 063.  .530 

-382          .59.000.000 

25, 063.  ,530 

\..1m'1: 

N  oion:d  stockpile     . 

182.107,000 
87,840,400 

182. 107, 000 
(I0.8M,SOO 

"'+3,"oi4,"i6o" 

334.537.583 
06.608,113 

334,537,.5S3    . 
100,904,051 

« 

1 

^.illonal  Production  Ael 

+2.206,938    . 

-iii.iiiiiij:::::::::::: 

T.t.d 

260.047,400 


372,061.500 

+3,014,100 

4S3. 146  606       '-^  ^f  <^^  i 

+2,  20,5,  938 

. 

'1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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I.— Strategic  and  aitical  materials  invenlories  {all  grades),  April  1962  {shpwing  hy  couiuioditij  nd  changes  during  the  month  in 
of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  icDus  (»/  quantity  as  of  the  cud  of  the  7/io»//i)— Contiinicd 


Cost  value 

(quantity    ;ill  prri'Irs) 

Commodity 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Apr.  1,  1062 

End  of 

month, 

Apr.  30.  mi2 

Net  change 
during 
niontii 

T'nit  of            1 
niea.-iure 

Pound 
....do 

Trov  oiince.. . 

...do.     

....do 

...do... 

rouml 

Trov  ounce 

..   .."do... 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

I'li'ce  

OoiKf 

JfL'ininii^;  of  j 

month,        1 

Apr.  1.  lij>'.2   1 

196,  757 

Knd  of        1 
nioiUli,        i 
Aiir.  30,  1>*.2 

195,  7.57 

\'(t  rlmnt'c 
duniii: 
iiioni  il 

Maximum 
(d'J  cctive  ' 

K\<-i'Ss  ovir 
inaximuni 
ohjeclivi' 

Opium: 

National  stockpile 

$13,661,700 

$13,661,700 

1 

1 
172.800 

22,  957 

Palladium: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter -  -  - 

2,  079,  000 

177,300 

12, 127,  700 

2.079.0tW  ' 

177,300  1 

12. 127,  700  1 

S<(.  sit 

7.  hM 
648,  124 

7,>^4 
(.18,  124  1 

745.819 



Total 

14,384,000 

14.384,000 

745, 819 

340.000 

40.-.  si 9 

Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

5,  829,  7f»0 

5,  244, 100 

-$5W.fi00  I 

32. 393, 680 

29,058.356 
?20, 81.1 

-3.335,324 

O 

29.  <v'..*.  :i.'j'. 

riatlnum: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter -  - . 

57,234,700 
3,  987,  400 

57, 234,  700 
3,987,400 

! 
I 

720,813 

»       49,999 

Total - 

61,222,100          61,222,100  | 

770, 812 

770,812  j 

ii'tS.ouo 

605,  812 

Pyrethrum: 

National  stockpile 

415,000 

415,000 

66,188 

66.188 

66,000 

188 

Quartz  crystals: 

National  stockpile  

70, 109,  800 
3,  128,  684 

70,  109,  800 
3,  128,  684 

1 
1 

1 

5,  CAf"..  '70 
232,  252 

.        1 
5.  r.Kt;,>7(i 

2;j2,  2.V2 

Supplemental— barter 

1                        _   ,               _ 

Total 

73,  2:J8.  484 

73,238.484  1 ' 

6,918.822 

,5.918.822  j.. 

650,  000  1        5,  2«8,  'M'2 

Quart!  processed: 

National  stockpile 

1,000 

1,0«)    

12.100 

12.100 

(») 

12. 100 

Quinldine: 

National  stockpile 

1 

2.218,400 

2.218,4(10  L.. 

1  923  377 

1  093  xn 

1,600,000               323.  :C7 

do 

Sliort  drv  ton. 

do. ; 

do 

TcHind..    .   .   _ 

Troy  ounce.  , . 

Lont!  Ion    

'I'ro;,  ounce   . . 

Sliorl  drv  Ion. 

d(j..'. 

do 

.....do... 

(■;.!  it 

Poilllil        

...      do 

ilo.             



Quinine: 

National  stockpile 

6.  022.  7iX) 

5,  32(\,  4(Kl " 

—  Ct\*t\.  3<M) 

9.  524.  947 

s  4.':t,  I'M.       -1.  loi.rr.i  1        (1) 

'-.423,  1^'. 

Rare  earths: 

^fttlonAl  stooknilo 

6,  83,5.  100 
5,  758, 000 

6,  S.35,  100 
5,  Sirj,  028 

-f  44,  fi2?S 

10.042 
4,431 

10,042 
4.733 

14,778 

Riinnlpmpntj\I — hytrtfr 

+302 

Total 

12,  593,  100 

12, 637,  728 

14,473 

+302 

8.700 

9.  ii7'i 



Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

057,  800 

a57,  800 
78.100 

6.  o\',  :"o 

r..  Oy,'.  .'7" 

!') 

6.  (IS.'..  '70 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile 

78.100 

« 

621 

621 

00 

621 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile 

835,811.400 

832,  790,  600 

—  3  020  HOO 

1,081,014 

1.077,107 

-3.907 

750,000 

327. 1(17 

,         1 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental — barter 

559, 5f»0 

559,500 

1.5,001 

1».  .VK) 
1  7.  .•..'.2 
1 1 .  1^2 

l.-.IKll 

(*) 

15.  (Kd 

.. 

Rutile: 

National  stockpile _  _ 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental — barter 

2.  070. 100 
2,72.'i.  100 
1,093.700 

2,070,100 
2,  ?25,  \m 
1 ,  093,  700 

1 :.  .■..'2 
1 1 .  t.:i2 

Total 

5,  8H8,  900 

190,000 

757,  \m 
1.(70,500 

5,  888,  900 
190,  (KK) 

! .^.. 

47,783 

47.  :<i 

t'..5,  (IIMI 

18,  («io.  n(»i 

(-- 

Sapphire  and  ruby: 
National  stockpile 

16. 187,  .500 

16. 187.  500 

r-\ 

Selenium: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental- barter. 

7.'7,  lOO 
1,070,  .500 

j  

97.100 
l.T<l.  ,'^^1» 

rc,  inn 

I.V..  .Ms 

i 

l"            '                   ---- 

Total.            .  ..      _ 

1,827,  6<K) 

1 .  827.  600 

1 

2r.:it.i-> 

1            253.618 

400,  000 

f-  ( 

9.  0.5.^1.  000 

' 

'-...    do    .         . 

Sliort  ton 

__. 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile 

9.  fi55.  000 

1 

-l(X) 

t 

IvfX'.l.  l.V,           iv.  i»-l.  9hl 

—  17'. 

7  400.  ono 

10.  ("^.n.  wsi 



Silicon  carbide,  crude: 
National  stockpile.. 

11.3<V!.5()0 
26,  ;.'J7.  8(K) 

11.39-1,  .500 

2ti.  .'.97.  HilO 

1 - 

64,897 
131,804 

64.C97 

m.KH 

Supplemental— barter 

1 

Total... 

37.  Wt2.  '.iW 

1      ;i7. 9«.i2.  :«P0 

1 

1 iln. 

I'omid .... 
do 

196,501 

196,  501 

100.  noo  1           !»v  ■"1 

1       2.1  IS'", ''."I 

Silk  noils  and  \va«to:  _ 

National  stockpile 

4.  t;62.  7(10 

4.  .M  3.  200 

-149,  .VKI 

."1.  ir,I.  ]SJ,\ 

ti 

ri.ji.'.'.i.  V2I) 

-10!,  'Mi> 

970.  OOO 

Silk,  raw: 

National  stockpile 

1             4s«i.  riK) 

1 

'         4.  T7.\  liH) 

48t).  fifH) 

s 

1 

lI           !  1.3.  .11.") 

113.515 

12<l.  (KM)              O 

.';i>erm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

4.77,5.100     

(!o 

Short  ton    

do      

Pound 

do 

1 (io 

do 

2.T442.  ]->K 

2.3.  1(2.1.58 

23.000.000 

4t2.  158 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 

National  stockiiile 

i02.  .'iOO                ,502. 'lOO       ... 

1 

1.289 

1.289 

3(Xl 

9S!i 

1 

3.'.*<ll 

Talc,  steatite  f round: 

National  stockpile 

.'            223. 4f)0               223. 40(J    

3,  <K»1                    3  901 

1') 

• 

Timtalum: 

N at ional  stockpile 

10,  905,  9(K) 
!         9,  734.  4(KI 
i               21.  KM) 

10,  905,  900 
9,  734,  400 

3,423,412 

1,. 531,  366 

8,036 

3.  423.  412 

l..VJ1.3«i». 

8.  (j36 

\ 

Defense  Production  .\ct.- ... 

i 

1               •               1            . 

Supplement al—harter 

21,  100  1 

i                1 

Total 

!       20.  Ii6 1,400 

1       2O,(i61,400  L.. 

4,  962,  814 

4,962,814 

'        2,420.000  ;       2. '.42.  >-n 

z:^zrz~^r= 

.■ 

rt — 

— ^ .  -.    - 

1962 
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roniniodify 

Cost  value 

1 

(iuaiitity  (all  g»ades) 

Beginning  of 

month, 
.\l'r.  1.  19f.2 

$42, 00(1 
10,552,617 

Knd  of 
month, 

.\pr.  30,  1962 

i 

$42,000 
1(1.  8;'>3.  0.56 

1 
Net  change 
<luring 
1        niontli 

1        •+$300,439^ 
1          +300.  4.% 

Init  of 
niea«ure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Apr.  I,  1962 

Knd  of 

month, 

Apr.  30,  1962 

Net  change 
during 

1        month 

1 

Maximum 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 

'1  horiiKii: 

Deln.se  Production  Act.. 

.•^lil  pleinental-b:»rter 

T.ita! 

Pound 

do      

' do 

I^ong  Ion  .  ,. 
do   

(In    .    

Short  ton 
...   .do. 

""     - 

OniKi-     

Pound..     ... 
.do     . 
.do     

.do     .... 

do      

do     

l.Duv  ton 

do 

do 

Short  ton    

-..•..io 

..     .rlo.         

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

'",' 1 

848,  574 
4,  344.  202 

848,  574 
4,505,902 

i       +ioi."76o" 



10,  591,  f.  1 7 

82H,  (k>.  :**> 
16,404,000 

1        1(1.  895.  0,5<) 

1         5,  192,  776 

5,  354,  476 

i        +161,700 

1            (') 

5, 3,54.  476 

.\;i;ioiial  .•stockpile 

,^u|  I'll  mental  — l)art<'r.     

T..|;il    

828,  6,>,  ,500 
16,  4(>».llU) 

1 

1            ;i4(l,  791 

1                7,  .VIS 

340,  791 
7.  .'■■05 

K45.  042,  ,5(X) 

845,  042,  .500 

348.296 

348,286 

?J.  1.57 
9.  021 

18.5,000 

ItH,  296 

i  .1  iiiiuni' 

I)if  ii.M^  Proiltiction  Act . 

.-iilpleiiienlrtl— barter 

172,820,00(1 
31,6.31,300 

176,301,100 
31,840.9.58 

-f  3.  481,100 
+  209.6.58 

-'•-•,  4.'7 

9.  (ny 

T  .tal 

1  1  !  I'liiine: 

.\  it  Kinjl  stockpile 

204.451,300 

4,  8.54.  000 

368.  834. 000 

323.  442.  .500 

1.5.  626,  500 

208,142,0.58 
4,  8.54,  000 

368.868,900 

323,  232.  600 

15,626.500 

+3,  69Ct,  7.58 

31,478 
7,6.54.416 

120.014,268 

79.  309,  475 

4,  492,  136 

31,478 

7,054,416 

120,029,228 

79,  263.  8,53 

4.  492.  136 

t't 

31.478 

(") 

7. 6.54,  416 

N:itioiial  sto<kplle 

l>(f.nsp  Pro<luction  Act 

Siippleiiirnfal— b:irter 

+  34.900 
-209,900 

-          - -- 

+  14,960 
-45,622 

'I  it.il... 

■|  iiiif-t'  n  carbide  powder: 

.-111  pl'iiiental— iKirtir 

707,  903,  000 

707,  728,  0(10 

-175,000 
+  328,584 

203.  81.5,  879 

203.785.217 

-30.  662 

50,000,000 

153,  785,  217 

2.3<IK,827            2,r^.  411 
31.907.firo          31.907,  (K*) 
11,967.7(«|       11,967,700 

893,595 

1.017.392 

+  123,797 

(') 

\  i.'^oliuni ■ 

.Viitioual  stockpile 

1,017,302 

16,  105.  366 

16.  105.  366 
42.893 
199.  .5.57 

2,000,000 

— f 

\    u.  i.il  !>■  tannin  eitrac-t,  elH-sUiut 
.N'ltional  stockpile . 

14,  10.5,  306 

42.895 

-  -_    -     -  _^ 

30.000 

12.  M>5 

\    -■■  t  ftile  tanidn  ritract, quebracho: 
.\.it  onal  sKx-kplle 

\  '  '.'.  t  il  le  tannin  eitracf ,  wattle; 

-V  It  oiial  stockpile 

/;■,. 

N  It  on.d  stt)cki>lle 

Siipjili'nienlal- UirUT 

49.  r4.  900 

9.  992.  4(»i 

364.  176.  300 
79.  .5»1.4<IO 

49.  374.  900 

199.  6,57 

INC.  000 

19.  5.57 

9.  902.  400 

364.173,900 
79,591,400 

-2,  4tl0 

39.618 

1.2.56,162 
323.895 

39. 618 

39.000 

618 

1.2.56.1.54 
323,  895 

.  - 

T  't.il 

/;r.  i.iuum  ore,  baddeleyitc: 

-Vat  onal  stockpile 

443,  767.  700  \     443.  765,  300 

-2.400 

1.  .580,  a57 

1.  .580. 049 

-8 

ITSwOOO 

1.402.049 

710,600 
.592.800 

6,  OOfl.  095.  200 
1.478,639,900 

l,201,29h.9<l9  1 

8,  749,  i<U.  (109 

710.  600 

574. 000 

6.  062.  257.  100 
1.4«.662.900 
1.218,991,472 

-18,800 
-6,838,100 

+8. 023,  aw 

+  17,t-)92,,5G3 
+  18,877,463 

1 

16,  .533 
10,021 

16.  .533 

(') 

/;r'  oiijiim  ore.  lircon: 

.\,it  ofial  stmkpile 

16.533 

9,703 

-318 

(») 

9,703 

Total: 

National  stockpile ' 

I  )efen9e  Production  Act .      

Supplemental— barter 

_. 1 

.-       ..       .... 

~~~*-----4-— 

1 1  U«I,   strategic  and   critical   nia- 
leriuLs ' 

1 

8,767,911,472 

i ' 1 



1 . 

. L 

Maximum  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  det<'rmine,j  pursuant  «  No  present  obiective 

to  the  btrategic  and  Critical  .Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C   98-98hi      'Iih' pre.-  "I"^^*"'  onjeciive. 

I  til  objectives  represent  quantities  of  materials  estimated  to  he  necess:irv  in  the  event  Source:  Coinpfle<i  from  report.'  subniitte.l  bv  the  Oenern!  .S-rvia-s  NdminUfrif  ion 

of.i.i-yetf  warm  which  oversea  sourw^woul.l  not  t>e  available  and  tlK>  Department  of  Agriculture.                   "                                     '           "".iraiion 

'  Not  in  excess  of  niaiinium  objective 


1  \Hii:   ■2.~Agriculli,ral  commodUiiH  in  price  support   inrrntnr,/.   April  im2   (shoiHng  hy  con  mo.lily  ,ul  changes  during  the   month 

terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


in 


C'oniiiKKlit  V 


f'.i'-i'  coiimodities: 

Cort    

•  oiton,  extra-long  staple. 

'  otir>n,  upland 

IViii  uls.  shelled 

Hice.  milled 

iiuf  rough 

\vh,.,u... ..::::: 

IWilgur  . 

Wheat,  TolUd." '..'.'." '.','„ 


Total,  basic  commodltiH. 


Ctist  Value 


tiiUintlty 


Beginning  of 

month. 
Apr.  1,  1962 


$1,166,647, 

4, 127. 

245, 273, 

653, 

1.978. 

4,682, 

2, 123, 669, 


.564 
249 
034 
133 
664 
786 
545 


920 


S,  647, 022,  S04 


End  of  month, 
Aim-.  30,  1962 


$9.53.  366.  896 

4.127,249 

245, 273, 638 

474,983 

2. 328, 667 

2.132.236 

2.  312,  079, 184 

51,634 


3,519,834,487 


Net  cltiupe 
diirint'  month 


Cnit  of  mea.^urc 


-r2l3,280,668 


+604 

-178,150 

+350.003 

-2.  550.  .549 

+  188.419,639 

+51,634 

-920 


-27, 188,  407 


Husliel 

Bale 

do 

Pound 

Hundredweight. 
do 

Bushel 

Pound 

do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Apr.  I,  1962 


Knd  of  mouth, 
Ar>r.  30,  1962 


981 , 2.59, 260 

14,868 

1.448,627 

5.  .597.  496 

200,043 

1,013.234 

.  070,  745,  688 


9,360 


1,  1 


825.094.904 

14,W>8 

1.448,031 

4.031.893 

236.170 

460,962 

4.331.721 

918,400 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-156,164,3.56 


+4 

-1,565,603 

+36, 127 

-852,272 

+97,886,033 

+918.,  400 

-0,160 


■■^   .J.'  m 


►  ftStnot.'s  at  ontl  of  table. 


-  I, 


m 


«» 
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Table  2. — Agricv^wral  commodities  in  price  support  inventory,  AprH  1962  (shairing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in 

terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) — Cohtinued 


Commodity 


Dc.'lgnatcd  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley 

Grain  sorghum < 

Milk  an<i  buttrrfat: 

ButU>r 

Cheese 

Milk,  driod 

Oata 

Kye 


Total,  designated  nonbasic  commoditic:. 


Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Bean^  dry,  edible 

Flaxseed 

Soybeans 

Turpentine 

Vef  etable  oil  products. 


Total,  othef  nonbasic  commodities 


Cost  Tah« 


Quantity 


Befdnnine  of    |  End  of  month, 
month.         I    Apr.  3(),  l'J6^ 
Apr.  1,  1061'    I 


Net  chant'* 
durin',;  iiioiiib  '  Cnit  of  iMivsure 


nctrinTiiiitr  of      Knd  of  month, 
iiidiith.         i    Apr.  0(1,  ly6'J 
Apr    1.  1'jC2 


$27.  122.  64".  I         $22.  294.  7:i^  I       -$.".  127.  MB  1   P'i~l..  !. 

5Wi,  f>ii;i,  7ft>»  7M,12;j.H2*i  I     +r44.  , •.::!.  S»v  I   HuH'ln-lwriplit 


163.  KiA.  i.^ 

2.=l.  fi38.  R2'J 

71.2.".*t.  4f;,^, 

4.  7(12.  7'J7 

A.  1V«.355 


I 

191.1.-.3.  747  I  +27.  olO.  2»t  I   I'ouii  ! 

:(2,  iM.  :^.'^  i  +f..  4: 

Nl. -"Jll.  f)2'l   I  -ri'.  iiHi.  Ifl" 

4,250,36<i  I  -4.V2.4ffi   i   l'.u<li.  1. 

3.  18S.30S  I  -r2.0Ki  ' 'H 


882.  t;3S370  j      1.114.417.  75<'.  j     -f  2;il.  77?>. : 


l,'Jti2,277 


2.09H 
9(17.  63U  I 
3.414.04X 


240.  1  SI 
1,31.S 

1.2.'iil 
9(J7.  f.3« 
S,  711.!i78 


.12.  (»"2,  INt  I 
31i',  M2,  111.'.  I 

271.ii4<i.  li7M  i 

<i7  '  i;, !'«; 

4-J."..  ii'.il.M'. 
7.  .M.i. -Slid  . 
3.  ZiJ.  i*o 


36.  87n.  268 
40.J.  724.  486 

31>,.  74';.  743 

s.f,  7'is.  ^:v 

477. 4:'.'.  :v.i. 

t..  S()7.  fl9 
3.  227.  772 


Net  cyiuni'e 
during 
inontli 


-5. 1.11.!.l.' 

4  S'i.  881 .  S7 1 

4  4S.  7u-.  :r,i 

-t  111,  7^7,  t;."»2 

■i  .■i2.  Hr7..VJIi 

-7^»^.  Jll 

-f-*.:o. 


-1.7.'2.(lBr,  i  lIuiiilrcilweiKht 
-<-  l.ail.'^  ■    Hiishrl 

+ft!  ; do ; 

.    ...J   (iallon I 

-f.').2<.'7.  4lf  <   I'nund .J 


Xa>.914 


*'.<4 
1 .  7ai.  744   ( 
l'^.  iil2.  iiJ'i 


44.  107 

440  I 

Wi4  '. 

1.72«.  744  I. 

47.  2f.W.  7lo  I 


-2S.'^.  vi; 


+iS.  *V'.7.  I3'» 


Total,  agricultural  commodities 4,  435, 947. 3o»  ^     4.G4»,ll.Mt«       +2iiMi;7,74* 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  3. — Ciri7  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inicnlorim.  April  106?  {.sliouing  hij  lUin  n<l  chuu-ji.i  •luiirni  On    monlh  in  ti  rm.s  tif  C'isl 

value  (I  HI  I  quantity] 


Item 


Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  stockpile    (enKiiic   generators,   pumps, 
chlorlnators  purifiers,  pipe  and  fittings). 

Chemical  and  biolofncal  equipment 

Radiological  ecjuipmcnt , . 

Total -. 

ClvU  defense  medkal  stockpile,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
Mc^dical  bulk  stocks  and  associated  items  at  civil 
defense  mobilication  wareliouscs. 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  manafacturer  locations 

Civil  defense  emergency  hospital.'?. .  

Replenishment   unit.s  (fanctional   assemblies   other 
boqpitais). 

Tot4d-.- 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 


Cost  value 


I 


QU:intity 


t 


Ueginninsiof   !  End  of  month.        Ntt  r  hinL'f     ,  Urginniii!?  of    '  Fti'!  of  month, 

month,         I    Ai>r.  30,  lt«)2      iliirini;  inontli  i  rnit  i.[  mt-asiirp  >        month.         i    .\i>r.  *>,  1962 
Al>r,  1,  1962     I  I  '  '      A|'r    1,  l'J<i2     1 


$10,  OSO,  177 

2. 038.87.') 
9,  550.  S08 


$1U.  (I'JO,  .■VJ7 

2. 019. 223 
9,571,057 


-f  $10,  UVj  ,  lo  null;  units. 
n^ 


-19. «: 
+20. 54; 


45 


45 


21.0f.9.S60 


21.680.617 


-n.«)7 


113,81,7,174 

.S.  S-W.  114 
38.  47fi.  739 
14,172,225 


110,  339,921'. 

5.  5.V,.  114 
38.  47f..  739 
12,018,885 


+ 


2,472,12 
-2, 153,3^0 


i'} 


n).... 

Kach. 


172,072,252 


172,391,664 


193,  741. 812 


194,072,281   I 


t 


+319,  It2 
+330.  M9 


1,930 


1,930 


Nrt  rhinci' 
durinir 

HKHlUl 


I  Composite  group  of  many  dlSerent  Items. 

Sooroe:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defrnw  and  Department  of  Iloaltul  Kducatlon,  and  Wtlfarc. 

Table  4. — Machine  tools  inventories,  April  1962  {showing  by  ilrui  nrt  changes  during  ike  monlh  in  lirnis  of  coU  value  and  quantity) 


Item 


Defense  Production  Act: 

On  lease 

On  loan 

ToUI 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

.  -    In  storace 

On  lease 

On  loan  to  otlier  agcnacs 

On  loan  to  setiool  programs. . 

Total 

Total,  machine  tools 


-- 1- 


Cost  valiK' 


Beginning  of     End  of  month . 
month.  Apr.  30,  1962 

Apr.  1,  1962     I 


Quantity 


Xi't  chanOT 

during  inoiil|j 


t'ni!  (if  nii-a.'iurc 


$3, 9<Vi,  100  : 
40,100  ' 


$3,  mx  KXI 


Tool.... 


40.100  ' ^.. (1, 


Beginninit  oi 

month, 
Apr.  1,  lyti2 


4.ou6.aoo 


4.006.200 


82,  7,''.4.  600 

27.  ."iOO 

724.900 

3.243.500 


^ 


83.  639.  ,500 

27.  .500 

724,900 

3. 243.  500 


80,  750.  900 


90,  756.  7W) 


87. 635, 400 


91,541.600 


+  $7M.9()o 


+784.  »»0 

-(-784. 5o 


-do... 

.do.. 

.do... 

.do... 


1.82 
7 

189 


,709 

I 

33 

820 


End  of  month, 

Apr.  30,  1962 


182 


Net  clianre 

during 
month 


189 


7.838 

1 

33 

820 


-do., 
.do.. 


8.752 


8,602 


8.881 


+  129 


+  129 


+ 129 


Source:  Compiled  from  reiJorts  suhuiittid  by  the  Cancral  Services  Administration. 


Appendix 

strategic  and  critic ai.  materials 
National  stockpile 


the  eBtablishment  and  maintenance  of  a  These  functions  are  performed  In  accord- 
national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ance  with  directives  Issued  by  the  Director 
materials.  The  General  Services  Adminlstra-  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  The 
Th*  «*trat«.H«  „„^  r.,i+.„»i  Mo*^  .  1  o»  V  *i°"  ^*  responsible  for  making  purchases  of  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from  other 
^^l  An*  !?«  TT  «?..  ii  ai>ff  ^  ."^  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  providing  Government  agencies  of  strategic  and  critical 
PlUng   Act    (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)    provides  for     for  their  storage,  security,  and  maintenance,  materials  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of 
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such  other  agencies  and  are  required  to  meet 
the  stxikpile  objectives  established  by  OEP. 
In  addition,  the  General  Services  Admlnis. 
tratioii  Is  responsible  for  dlBposing  of  tboae 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  Oia» 
determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
mttterials  stockpiling  are  conuined  In  DMO 
V  7.  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  publislied  in  the 
Federhl  Register  of  December  19.  1959  (34 
FR.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  rehte 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  inventories. 

Defense  Producfion  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2093) 
and  Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  au- 
thorlzf.'d  to  make  purchases  of  or  commit- 
ments to  purchase  mettils.  minerals,  and 
other  materials,  for  Government  use  or  re- 
.sa!e,  in  order  to  expand  productive  capctcity 
and  supply,  and  also  to  store  the  materials 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  purchases  or 
commitments.  Such  functions  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  programs  certified 
tjy  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

Supplemental — barter 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CJ.R.,  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  is  respon- 
sible lor  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  in  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile Section  206  of  the  A^igrlcultural  Act  of 
1956  (7  use.  1856)  provides  that  strategic 
.md  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  CorjKJration  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  products. 
ur.le.ss  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
or  for  Dther  purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  SI  pplemental  stockpile  established  by 
.■^ectior.  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
r.SC  1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  mate- 
rials v/hich  have  been  or  may  be  so  ac- 
ci Hired  the  materials  obtained  under  the 
progra.ns  established  pursuant  to  the  Do- 
mestic Timgsten.  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
CoUimolum-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195). 
which  terminated  December  31,  1958.  have 
been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, a.'  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said 
Production  and  Purchase  Act. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program 

Pric  -support  operations  are  carried  out 
lauier  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Ccmmodlty  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C,  1421),  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741), 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S,C, 
1442)  .  the  Agrlcullura;  Act  of  1958  and  with 
! '  sped  certain  typ>es  of  tobacco.  In  confor- 
mity   with    the    act    of    July    28.     1945,    as 

•mended  (7  U.SC.  1312).  Under  the  Agrl- 
'ultural  Act  of  1949.  price  support  is  man- 
datory for  the  basic  commodities — corn, 
roiton  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — 
•  nd  sj-eclfic  nonbasic  commodities;  namely. 
tung  ruts,  honey,  milk,  butterfnt.  and  the 
products  of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the 
A'Tricultural  Act  of  1958.  as  producers  of  corn 
^"ted  :n  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
tram  lor  corn  authorized  by  that  act.  price 

uppott  is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats.  rye. 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
■  nd  mohair  is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  .\ct  of  1954,  through  the  marketing 
.vear  ending  March  31.  1962.  Price  support 
f'^r  other  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities 
IS  discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the 
[jrire  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  sup- 
ported, the  price  of  the  other  must  be  sup- 
[>orted  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal 
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terms  on  the  market.  ThU  program  may 
also  Include  operations  to  remove  and  dU- 
pose  of  or  aid  in  the  removal  or  dUposltion 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  in 
excess  of  permissible  price -support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  incentive  paymenU 
based  on  marketings.  The  producers'  com- 
modities serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Cor- 
poration looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mort- 
gage collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan. 
Purchase  agreements  generally  are  available 
during  the  same  period  that  loans  are  avail- 
able. By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a 
producer  receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the 
Corporation  any  quantity  of  the  commodity 
which  he  may  elect  within  the  maximum 
specified  in  the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  exp)endi- 
tures  is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
gram result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodi- 
ties pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 
expenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  its  price-support  opera- , 
tlons  are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
202.  407.  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.SC.  1691), 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  title 
II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958.  the  act  of  August  19, 
1958,  in  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21.  1959, 
with  regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in 
emergency  areas, 

CIVIL     DEFENSE      SUPPLIES     AND     EQUIPMENT 

Cirii  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  Slst  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  in 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  in 


a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting  of 
general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
As  authorized  under  Public  Law  920,  Slst 
Congress,  and  following  the  Intent  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  1968.  the  Director. 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  has  delegated 
responsibility  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan  and  direct 
operation  of  the  medical  supply  portira  of 
the  OEP  stockpile.  The  warehousing  of  the 
medical  stockpile  is  prlncipaUy  within  the 
OEP  warehcHise  system;  in  addition,  the  med- 
ical stockpile  includes  a  program  designed  to 
preposition  emergency  hospitals  and  other 
treatment  units  in  communities  throughout 
the  Nation. 

MACHINE     TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  VS.C.  App.  3093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  expansion  of 
productive  capacity,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
grams certified  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  esteblished  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
General  Services  Administration  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair, 
restoration,  and  renovation  of  national  In- 
dustrial reserve  equipment  transferred  to 
GSA  under  the  National  Industrial  .Reserve 
Act  of   1948   (50  use.   451-462). 


Statement  by  Senator  Byro  of  Virginia 

STRATEGIC   AND    CRITICAL    MATERIALS 

The  cost  value  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  increased  by  $18,877,463  during 
April  1962,  from  »8, 749 ,03 4, 009  to  $8,767,911  - 
472. 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  the  Defense  Production  Act 
inventory,  and  the  supplemental-barter 
stockpile. 

The  President,  on  January  31,  1962,  said 
excesses  in  the  inventories  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  should  be  reduced.  Net 
changes  in  these  inventories  during  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April,  as  officially  reported 
in  terms  of  cost  value,  are  summarized  as 
follows: 


Cost  value 
I  In  thousand."!) 
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-21.225  I            -1.634 

+6.643 

+42,  4S1           +26. 165 

There  has  been  a  net  Increase  of  $26.2 
million  in  the  cost  value  of  materials  in 
strategic  and  critical  inventories  since  Jan- 
uary 31.  when  the  President  said  it  should 
be  reduced.  This  increase  has  resulted 
largely  from  net  additions  under  the  sup- 
plemental-barter   program. 

The  supplemental-barter  program  had  net 
Increases  in  February.  March,  and  April  for 
a  total  of  $42,5  million.  There  was  a  net 
increase  of  $6.5  million  in  the  DPA  program 
which  showed  Increases  In  March  and  April 
partially  offset  by  a  small  decrease  In 
February. 

Increases  in  the  supplemental-barter  In- 
ventories have  far  more  than  offset  substan- 


tial net  decreases  during  February,  March, 
and  April  in  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
Federal  Facilities  tin  Inventory  (which  was 
reduced  to  zero  in  March ) . 

MAXIMUM    OBJECTIVES 

Overall  there  are  98  materials  stockpiled 
in  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 
Maximum  objectives — in  terms  of  volume — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  98  mate- 
rials. Of  these  76  materials.  66  were  stock- 
piled In  excess  of  maximum  objectives,  as  of 
February  1;  65  were  stockpiled  In  excess  of 
maximum  objectives,  as  of  March  1;  66  were 
stockpiled  In  excess  of  maximum  objectives, 
as  of  April  1;  and  65  were  stockpiled  In  ex- 
cess of  maximum  objectives,  as  of  April  30. 
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During  the  3 -month  period  (February- 
April)  excesses  over  the  objectives  have  been 
Increased  in  23  materials,  and  decreased  in 
27  materUla;  and  they  have  remained  un- 
changed In  IS  materlalB. 

liatertal*  in  which  excesses  over  objec- 
tives haTe  been  Increased  substantially  In 
volume  since  Febniary  Include  various 
forma  of  bauxite,  manganese,  chrome  and 
mloL  Industrial  diamonds,  lead  and  bis- 
muth. Materials  in  which  excesses  over  ob- 
jectives have  been  substantially  reduced 
since  February  Include  rubber,  cordage 
flbers.  castor  oil.  cobalt,  and  feathers  and 
down.  Only  one  material — cordage  flbers 
(sisal) — which  exceeded  the  objective  on 
February  1.  has  been  brought  within  its 
objective. 

OTHER     ITOEllAL     STOCKPILES 

In  addition  to  so-called  strategic  and 
critical  items,  the  Federal  Government 
stockpiles  other  materials,  including  agri- 
cultural surpluses  under  the  price  support 
program,  machine  tools,  and  civil  defense 
supplies  and  equipment. 

The  cost  value  of  materisds  stockpiled  in 
these  Inventories  on  April  30  totaled 
$4,929,728,987.  On  April  1,  they  totaled 
$4,720,445370.  The  increase  during  April 
was  $209,283,117. 

The  total  cost  value  of  all  materials  in 
all  of  these  stockpiles.  Including  the  stra- 
tegic and  critical  inventories,  on  April  30 
was  $13,697,640,459,  as  compared  with  a  total 
of  $13,469,479,879  on  AprU  1.  The  overall 
net  Increase  during  April  was  $228,160,580. 

Increases  and  decreases  In  the  cost  value 
of  Federal  stockpile  inventories  during  April, 
as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures from  official  reports,  are  summarized 
as  follows: 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs)  : 

S.  3565.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  for 
hospital  services,  skilled  iiursing  facility 
services,  and  home  health  services  furnished 
to  aged  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, end  disability  Insurance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Andeeson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  3566.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument  to  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  whlcli  app>ears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  ENGLE: 

S.  3567.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Fedem 
mission    on     the     Disposition     of 
Island;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jil^ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Enclk  whel 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tmder  a 
separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   ( by  request  i  : 

S.  3568.  A  bill  to  authorize  reiltburse- 
msnt  to  appropriations  of  the  U.S^  Secret 
Service  of  moneys  expended  for  the  piirciia&e 
of  counterfeits,  to  the  Committee  [en  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Ma.ssachuscMs: 

S.  3569.  A  bill  to  amend  section  414^  <  relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  radio  and  tajeMslon 
components)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  |C' ode  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CARROLL : 

S.  3570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlujmus  B. 
Boilers  and  Eaxleue  Boilers;  to  the  Coninuttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 

SJ.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  provkjing  fcr 
the  establlslunent  of  an  annual  Mational 
School  Lunch  Week;  to  the  Committed  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HuMPHRijr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  reS<)Iution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  licaditig  ) 


T 


RESOLUTIONS 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESSES  ON  THE 
LIFE.  CHARACTER.  AND  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  OP  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
FRANCIS  CASE.  OF  SOU!  I?  DA- 
KOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  a  rcitlution 
iS.  Res.  366  J  for  memorial  addresses  on 
the  life,  ciiaracter,  and  public  setfvice  of 
the  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  oil  South 
Dakota,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  J^Iundt, 
which  appears  under  a  separatei  head- 
ing.; 

Jl 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  STUDY  ENTITLED  "TRIAt  PRO- 
GRAM OF  PUBLIC  LAND  RANGE 
APPRAISAL"  j 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  iS.  Res.  367';  wlujch  wa.s 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration:  j 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  4  Senate 
document  a  study  entitled  "Trial  J'rogram 
of  Public  Land  Range  .^pprai.sal."  prepared 
at  the  request  of  tiie  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  by  the  Department  (if  Agn- 
culttire  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


HEALTH 


INSURANCE 
ACT.  1962 


BENEtlTS 


and  his  modifying  amendment,  which  I 
accepted,  was  not  printed.  Additionally, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Carroll  1.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  1  proposed  modifying  language  which 
was  accepted;  and  I  made  two  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  amendment. 

Smce  the  welfare  bill  is  no  longer 
Senate  business,  it  is  impossible  under 
the  rules  of  this  body  to  order  printed 
the  so-called  Anderson  amendment  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  before  us  on 
July  17.  I  am.  therefore,  introducing; 
today  a  bill  which  is  the  final  form 
taken  by  the  health  care  for  the  aged 
amendment  to  H.R.  10606.  I  do  this  so 
that  Senators  and  other  interested  per- 
.sons  will  have  available  the  exact  lang- 
uage which  was  the  subject  of  the  vote 
last  week. 

I  have  not  asked  the  25  cosponsors. 
including  5  Members  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  join  in  introducing 
this  bill  or  the  22  other  Senators  who 
voted  auainst  tabling  to  join  in  spon- 
soring the  bill  I  introduce  today.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  I  am  taking  this 
step  simply  as  a  way  to  have  this  pro- 
po.sal  printed.  Their  support  for  the 
social  security  approach  to  the  pioblem 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  is  already 
a  matter  of  record 

Mr  President,  I  send  my  bill  to  the 
desk  and  a.sk  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
proper  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3565)  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment for  hospital  services,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  services,  and  home  health 
services  furnished  to  aged  beneficiaries 
under  the  old-age  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson  1  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  represented  what  the  Senate 
voted  on  in  respect  to  tlie  so-called 
health-care-for-the-aging  bill.  I  have 
just  talked  with  him  and  it  is  agreeable 
with  him  if  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
be  made  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  made  a  co.sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presid(ent,  in 
the  days  preceding  the  vote  last  Tues- 
day to  table  the  so-called  Al&derson 
amendment  to  H.R.  10606.  the  fw  elf  a  re 
bill,  a  number  of  changes  wert  made 
in  the  amendment  as  originally  intro- 
duced on  June  29.  This  amendment, 
you  will  recall,  would  have  established 
a  health  insurance  program  far  some 
17^2  million  Americans  age  65  aild  over. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Ne^v  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsI  proposed  a  final  major 
modification  in  his  original  amendment 
to  the  so-called  Anderson   amendment, 


HARPERS  FERRY  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT AREA  DEVELOPS  INTO  AT- 
TRACTIVE TOURIST  MECCA— SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH  OFFERS  BILL  TO 
CHANGE  NAME  TO  HISTORICAL 
PARK 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
West  Virginians  talce  justifiable  pride  in 
the  fact  that  every  year  thousands  of 
Americans  travel  to  our  State  to  glory 
in  the  beauty  of  its  natural  wonders,  and 
to  visit  historic  points  of  interest.  In 
fact,  so  many  of  our  neighbors  come  to 
West  Virginia  that  tourism  has  become 
the  States  third  leading  industry,  smd 
increased   emphasis   is  being  placed  on 


the  development  of  these  scenic  and  his- 
torical treasiires. 

Among  the  most  significant  attractions 
is  the  quaint  town  of  Harpers  Ferry, 
which  is  not  only  famous  for  its  part  in 
American  history,  but  is  also  widely 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  rustic  moim- 
tain  setting  between  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah  Rivers.  Harpers  Ferry  is 
best  known,  however,  as  the  site  of  John 
Brown  s  raid  in  the  pre-Civil  War  days, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  time -honored 
and  appeahng  attractions  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

In  June  of  1944,  an  act  of  Congress 
established  the  Harpers  Feiry  National 
Monument  on  500  acres  donated  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  since  that  time  the  park 
has  drawn  increasing  interest  from  trav- 
elers and  historians.  It  Is  my  purpose 
today,  however,  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  change  the  name  of  this 
meaningful  shrine  from  Harpers  Perry 
National  Monument  to  Harpers  Ferry 
National  Historical  Park. 

Consultations  with  representatives  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  with 
civic  and  governmental  leaders  of  West 
Virginia  reveal  the  commonly  held  be- 
lief that  the  word  'monimient"  is  often 
misleading.  It  does  not  fully  convey  the 
vast  scope  of  history  and  natural  gran- 
deur which  are  to  be  found  at  Harpers 
Ferry. 

It  is  felt  that  such  a  rich  reminder  of 
our  American  heritage  might  better  be 
called  "Historical  Park."  The  proposed 
measure  would  rectify  this  shortcoming, 
and  would  provide  in  the  new  words. 
'Harpers  Perry  National  Historical 
Park,"  the  connotation  of  traditional  sig- 
nificance and  beauty  suited  to  a  resource 
of  such  magnitude  and  fame. 

The  true  worth  of  Harpers' Ferry  as 
a  national  shrine  can  be  more  fully  un- 
derstood after  reviewing  briefly  the  role 
history  has  assigned  it. 

The  ground  on  which  the  town  now 
stands  was  originally  part  of  the  hold- 
ings of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  was  surveyed 
by  the  young  George  Washington.  In 
later  years,  during  his  term  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  Washington  se- 
lected Harpers  Ferry  as  an  ideal  site 
for  a  Federal  arsenal  and  armory.  He 
recalled  that  the  location  made  it  safe 
from  attack  from  hostile  ships,  and  yet 
near  enough  so  as  to  float  supplies  down- 
river to  the  coast  in  1  day. 

In  1810,  the  Hall  Rifle  Works  were 
constructed  in  the  Harpers  Ferry  area. 
It  was  this  firm  that  first  manufactured 
rifles  with  interchangeable  parts,  a 
theoi-y  that  later  led  to  assembly-line 
inoduction  and  the  indtistrial  revolution. 

The  1830's  saw  Harpers  Ferry  become 
involved  in  the  spirited  competition  be- 
tween railroad  and  canal  interests  to  see 
which  woirld  first  reach  the  strategic  city 
of  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  then  extend 
beyond,  to  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Harpers  Perry  bieneflfed  and 
grew  as  this  competition  brought  in- 
creased population,  travel,  and  com- 
merce. 

In  1859  Harpers  Ferry  became  the  site 
of  one  of  the  most  dramtic  and  inflam- 
matory events  of  the  Civil  War  period. 
John  Brown's  raid.  We  all  know  well 
the  story  of  Brown's  sudden  seizure  of 


the  Federal  arms  and  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities in  this  arsenal  town  in  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  free  and  arm  the  slaves. 
The  national  Interest  and  notoriety 
which  followed  this  daring  maneuver 
was  to  have  lasting  effect  in  the  lives  of 
all  Americans. 

During  the  Civil  War  itself  Harpers 
Ferry  was  often  the  object  of  fierce 
fighting.  As  a  result,  the  city  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
moved  to  a  less  dangerous  locale. 

Shortly  after  the  war  the  town  was 
chosen  as  the  location  for  Storer  Col- 
lege, the  first  Negro  institution  of 
higher  learning  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  Today,  after  some  years  of 
disuse,  the  Storer  facilities  are  now- 
being  acquired  and  renovated  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  utilization  as  a 
training  school  for  personnel  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Harpers  Ferry  is  located  60  miles 
northwest  of  Washington.  D.C.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Shenandoah  and 
Potomac  Rivers.  There  at  the  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  the  coun- 
tryside is  rolling  and  green,  and  com- 
bines with  the  two  streams  to  provide 
scenic  beauty  equaled  in  few  other  areas. 

Looking  down  at  the  verdant  hills  and 
shining  rivers.  Thomas  Jefferson  once 
wrote : 

This  scene  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

The  spot  from  which  Jefferson  viewed 
this  panorama  has  become  known  as 
Jefferson's  Rock,  and  is  a  favorite  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  observe  the 
surrounding  hills  and  valleys. 

In  his  informative  article  of  July  22. 
1962,  the  respected  travel  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
Kenneth  Weiss,  paid  high  tribute  to 
Harpers  Ferry's  picturesque  setting.  He 
said: 

I  can  Imagine  no  more  beautlftd  setting 
for  a  town  than  at  the  Juncture  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  wooded  hUls  and 
shale  clUfs  rising  In  every  direction  from 
the  valley.  The  air  Is  bright,  the  rivers 
sparkle  over  the  rock  shoals,  the  trees  shim- 
mer in  the  wind. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Weiss  pointed  out 
that  Harpers  Ferry  offers  the  Civil  War 
Showcase,  a  worthwhile  commercial  ex- 
hibit which  has  become  extremely  popu- 
lar with  visitors  to  the  area.  Describing 
the  showcase  Mr.  Weiss  commented: 

This  Is  an  extremely  Interesting  commer- 
cial enterprise,  filling  the  lacks  of  the  Park 
Service's  static  display  vrlth  a  talking  scale 
model  reconstruction  of  the  Civil  War  battle- 
fields found  among  these  hlUs,  an  oldtlme 
general  store  that  combines  a  number  of 
Items  of  genuine  Interest  with  the  usual 
glmracks.  a  movie  that  is  extremely  realistic 
about  the  action  of  the  war.  and  a  parade 
ground  on  which  uniformed  ClvU  War  buffs 
march,  fight  and  shoot  off  authentic  pieces. 

Visitors  to  the  park  proper  will  be  at- 
tracted to  Civil  War  museums,  the  old 
armory  site,  the  Hall  Rifie  Works,  John 
Brown's  Fort,  and  other  original  build- 
ings of  the  time  which  have  been  au- 
thentically restored  to  their  original 
condition. 

Mr.  President,  much  thought,  effort, 
and  expense  have  gone  into  the  recon- 
sti-uction  of  Harpers  Ferry.    It  is  heart- 


ening to  note,  however,  that  Americans 
are  aware  of  the  rich  heritage  which  is 
theirs,  and  which  is  so  evident  in  this  ap- 
pealing West  Virginia  town  in  the  State's 
eastern  panhandle. 

Joseph  R.  Prentice,  superintendent  of 
the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument. 
informs  me  that  attendance  at  the  park 
has  been  most  gratifying,  and  that  the 
number  of  visitors  is  steadily  increasing. 
For  example,  in  1957  the  area  was  visited 
by  177,240  persons,  but  by  1961  the  total 
attendance  figures  leaped  to  612,900.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Prentice  mdicated  that  the 
number  of  visitors  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1962  showed  an  increase  of  10  percent 
over  last  year. 

Americans  are  taking  an  interest  in 
the  natiu-al  charm  and  meaningful  his- 
tory of  their  country.  They  are  making 
increased  use  of  the  facilities  provided  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  authorities. 
West  Virginians  will  continue  to  expend 
intelligent  effort  to  develop  and  make 
available  the  many  and  varied  natural 
and  historic  assets  of  the  Moimtain 
State  Uirough  well -operated  forests  and 
parks. 

We  feel  that  a  useful  step  in  the  right 
direction  would  be  to  change  the  name 
of  Harpers  Ferry  National  Moniunent  to 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park, 
and  thus  to  more  correctly  convey  the 
wide  range  of  events  stnd  tradition  found 
there.  As  the  legislative  author  of  the 
original  act  authorizing  the  monument. 
I  reconmiend  that  the  measure  I  present 
today  be  given  prompt  approval. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3566)  to  change  the  name 
of  Harpers  Ferry  National  Moniunent  to 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


FEDERAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
DISPOSITION  OF  ALCATRAZ  IS- 
LAND 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Ijill  to 
establish  a  Federal  Commission  on  the 
Disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island.  This  bill 
is  a  companion  to  the  bill  introduced  in 
the  House  on  July  13.  1962,  by  Repre- 
sentative John  F.  Shelley. 

In  testimony  recently  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Attorney 
General  recommended  the  abandonment 
of  Alcatraz  Prison — such  abandonment 
to  take  place  gradually  over  a  period  of 
2  years  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  its 
prisoners  to  other  Federal  penitentiaries. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  At- 
torney General's  proposal.  We  are  long 
overdue  in  scrapping  this  institution.  It 
has  been  a  costly,  impractical  and  in- 
efficient operation.  Because  of  its  loca- 
tion in  San  Francisco  Bay.  it  costs  the 
Federal  Government  $13  a  day  per 
prisoner  to  maintain  the  establishment, 
as  compared  with  an  average  $5  a  day 
for  other  Federal  prisons.  One  of  Its 
biggest  headaches  is  the  salt  air  that 
causes  deterioration  of  the  buildings. 
This  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors 
in  prisoner  escapes.    To  put  the  prison 
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in  shape  for  total  security,  it  would  cost 
up  to  $5  million. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  rea- 
sons for  abandoning  the  prison.  An 
equally  important  reason  is  the  fact  that 
Alcatraz  Prison,  standing  as  it  does  at 
the  gateway  to  the  Orient,  is  an  affront 
to  us  as  a  great  democracy. 

Now  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
prison  is  in  prospect,  a  number  of  pro- 
p>osals  have  been  made  for  putting  the 
island  to  more  constructive  use.  Among 
them  is  a  recommendation  to  set  up  a 
monument  of  international  signifi- 
cance— one  to  s3rmbolize  the  growth  of 
the  West.  As  the  door  to  the  Far  East 
this  would  be  a  fitting  counterpart  to 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York. 

In  any  event,  this  is  a  matter  that  is 
deserving  of  careful  and  thorough  study. 
That  is  why  I  have  joined  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Congressman 
Shillet,  in  a  bill  to  set  up  a  Commission 
for  this  purpose.  The  Commission  would 
consist  of  five  members — one  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  one  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  one  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California,  and  one  by 
the  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  charged  with  submit- 
ting to  Congress  no  later  than  December 
31,  1963,  its  recommendations  on  the  use 
to  which  the  island  should  be  put,  its 
estimated  cost,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  cost  would   be  borne. 

I  look  forward  in  the  near  future  to 
the  replacement  of  the  grim  walls  of 
Alcatraz  Prison  with  a  symbol  of  Western 
democracy  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3567)  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Commission  on  the  Disposition  of 
Alcatraz  Island,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Engle.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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matlon  calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  apptjoprlate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF     AN     ANNUAL 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  annual  National  School 
Lunch  Week.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  211) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  National  School  Limch  Week,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives o/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  seven -day 
period  beginning  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
October  In  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as 
National  School  Lunch  Week,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  B»ROP- 
ERTY  in  SAN  DIEGO  TO  THjE  RE- 
GENTS OF  THE  UNTVERSITY  OF 
CALIFORNIA— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendhients. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1108)  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  in  the  city  <)f  San 
Diego  to  the  regents  of  the  Univeijsity  of 
California,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed.         | 


NOTICE  OF  RESUMPTION  OF  KEAR- 
ING  ON  NOMINATION  OF  iRVING 
BEN  COOPER  TO  BE  U.S.  DI3tRICT 
JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Prcsirtent,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearing  will  be  resumed  on  Tuesday, 
July  31.  1962.  at  2  p.m..  in  rooliin  2228 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Irving  Ben  Cooper.  0f  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  di.strict  judge,  (or  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ONi  THE 
JUDICIARY  I 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  th^  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

James  R.  Berry,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of|  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  giveOj  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomint(tion  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday.  August  1.  19162,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may'be  scheduled. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FILM  DEPICTING 
VISIT  BY  WIFE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR$  OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  19.  1962.  the  napies  of 
Senators  Morse,  Randolph.  KiFauver. 
Clark,  Neuberger,  Muskie,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Smith  of  Massachusetts. 
Gruening,  Pastore,  Mansfield,  Engle, 
Humphrey,  Hart,  Douglas,  Long  ©f  Mis- 
souri. Long  of  Hawaii.  Anderson,  McGee, 
Moss,  Chavez.  Burdick,  Hartke,  Dodd. 
Yarborough,  Carroll,  and  Wili^ams  of 
New  Jersey  were  added  as  additio|naI  co- 
sponsors  of  the  concurrent  resjolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  84)  expressing  th^  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  viewing  within  the  United 
States  of  certain  films  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Gore  on  July  19,  1962. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addfesses.  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH: 
Speech  delivered  by  him  at  the  welcoming 
luncheon    of    the    National    Junior    Bowling 
Championships,    sponsored    by   the    Bowling 
Proprietors'  Association  of  America. 
By  Mr.  CARROLL; 
Statement  prepared  by  himself  on  the  Hos- 
pital Modernization  Act  of  1962. 
By  Mr  SCOTT: 
Sundry    editorials    and    an    article   dealing 
with   the   political    Implications   behind    the 
Kennedy  administration's  pressure  for  le^is- 
lution  dealing  with  health  care  for  the  aged 
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THE      NEW      YORK -CALIFORNIA 
ECONOMIC   DEBATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
debate  which  occurred  on  Monday,  in 
regard  to  the  assignment  of  defense 
contracts,  as  that  concerns  the  situation 
in  certain  of  the  Midwestern  States;  and 
I  v.ish  to  apply  it  to  the  situation  in  New 
York,  e.specially  with  resjject  to  the 
channeling  of  defense  contracts  to  the 
State  of  California. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
hke  to  make  the  following  four  points: 

First,  that  New  York  is  doing  well 
economically,  based  on  a  good  State  ad- 
ministration and  self-help. 

Second,  that  New  York  needs  help  in 
labor-surplus  areas,  and  could  get  such 
help  from  more  defense  business,  which 
I  think  is  not  being  administered  in  suph 
a  way  as  to  give  a  fair  share  to  States 
which  ought  to  have  it. 

Third,  that  these  labor-surplus  areas 
in  New  York,  especially  the  Buffalo  area 
and  the  Utica-Rome  area,  deserve  such 
help. 

Fourth,  that  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, and  which  are  backed  by  the  en- 
tire New  York  congressional  delegation, 
would  give  gieater  competition  in  pro- 
curement, especially  in  connection  with 
negotiated  contracts;  and  this  is  de- 
manded by  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  making  ac- 
cusations as  to  what  the  administration 
is  doing  or  is  not  doing;  but  it  seems  very 
clear  to  me.  based  upon  the  facts  and 
figures,  that  a  definite  change  in  this 
situation  is  required. 

The  lecent  letteiwriting  debate  be- 
tween Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  and  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  of  California, 
reflects  a  healthy  rivalry  and  spirit  of 
competition  existing  between  two  great 
States.  But,  more  important,  it  should 
focus  public  attention  on  State  economic 
and  fiscal  policies,  the  role  of  local  ini- 
tiative, and  the  importance  of  business 
confidence  and  how  it  can  be  earned — 
showing  that  New  York  has  pulled 
ahead,  even  though  the  administration 
has  given  California  the  benefit  of  chan- 
neling an  unusual  and  undue  amount  of 
defense  order  business  into  California. 
New  York's  growth  in  population  may 
have  slowed  considerably,  but  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  the  more  important 
areas  of  economic  maturity  and  political 
wisdom.      In    economic    maturity.   New 


York  State's  growth.  In  comparison  with 
California's,  Is  reflected  In  its  lower  in- 
sured unemployment  flgrures — 5.7  per- 
cent in  1961,  as  compared  to  California's 
6.4  percent — in  its  widening  lead  in  per- 
capita  income,  and  in  its  position  of  na- 
tional leadership  in  the  critical  sector  of 
new  plant  investment.  In  political  wis- 
dom, New  York's  growth  is  reflected  in 
the  sound  fiscal  policies  that  have  proved 
so  important  to  businessmen  seeking 
plant  locations. 

New  York  has  maintained  this  sound 
economic  record  despite  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  administration  defense-procure- 
ment policies.  New  York's  outstanding 
economic  performance,  however,  has  not 
been  able  to  pull  all  of  its  areas  of  long- 
standing labor  surplus  into  prosperity. 
And  it  is  here  where  the  failure  to  give 
New  York  its  fair  share  of  defense  pro- 
curement has  done  the  most  positive 
harm. 

The  concentration  of  defense  produc- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast  has  concerned 
me  for  a  long  time.  A  very  important 
Defense  Department  study  in  this  area 
compares  the  1961  fiscal  year  with  the 
Korean  war  period,  and  in  doing  so  re- 
veals that  New  York's  share  of  prime 
contract  awards  dropped  from  15.3  to  12 
percent,  while  California's  share  climbed 
from  13.6  to  23.9  percent.  In  selecting 
these  two  periods  for  comparison,  the 
study  even  understates  the  effects  of 
changing  procurement  patterns  on  New 
York.  It  also  makes  the  quite  erroneous 
implication  that  the  decline  Is  a  con- 
tinuous pattern  that  proceeded  at  simi- 
lar rate  during  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations. 

In  fact.  New  York's  share  of  defense 
contracts  has  declined  sharply  during 
the  present  administration.  In  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
New  York's  share  was  cut  another  2  per- 
cent, to  10  percent.  In  the  January- 
March  quarter  of  1962,  prime  defense 
contracts  awarded  in  New  York  State 
accounted  for  only  9.7  percent  of  total 
defense  procurement — a  5 -year  low.  and 
a  sharp  decline  from  the  15.8  percent 
awarded  in  the  same  quarter  of  1960. 
This  means  that  of  every  dollar  spent 
on  defense  throughout  the  Nation.  New 
York  now  gets  6  cents  less  than  it  did 
just  2  years  ago. 

In  contrast,  California  has  main- 
tained its  lead  over  other  States  in  de- 
fense-contract awards.  A  small  rise 
was  even  recorded— from  23.6  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  24.6  percent 
m  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  In  the 
critical  area  of  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  contracts,  Cali- 
fornia received  41.3  percent  of  all 
awards  in  the  fiscal  year  1961.  There  is 
virtually  no  scope  for  price  competition 
in  contracts  of  this  type,  and  thus  there 
are  few  restraints  on  administrative  de- 
cisions that  determine  the  geographical 
allocation  of  such  contracts.  And  as 
the  Defense  Department  aptly  points  out 
in  its  recent  study,  "productioi)  contracts 
for  the  newer,  sophisticated  items,  which 
\^ill  figure  heavily  in  future  procure- 
ment, may  tend  to  be  placed  in  areas 
where  R.D.T.  &  E.  effort  has  been  cen- 
tered." 

These  self-defeating  trends  in  defense 
contract  allocation  are  even  more  strik- 


ing in  labor-surplus  areas  where  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  promised 
to  channel  more  defense  orders.  I  quote 
from  the  President's  economic  message 
to  the  Congress  on  February  2,  1962: 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  •  •  • 
are  directed  to  give  every  reasonable 
preference  to  labor-surplus  areas. 

At  the  same  time  he  directed  "prompt 
steps  to  improve  the  machinery  by  which 
Federal  contracts  can  be  channeled  to 
firms  located  in  labor-surplus  areas." 
But  the  latest  figures  indicate  anew  the 
failure  of  administration  defense -pro- 
curement policies  to  provide  the  prom- 
ised aid  to  these  areas  in  New  York 
State.  There  are  nine  areas  in  New 
York  which  have  been  on  the  high  unem- 
ployment list  since  1958.  Awards  to 
these  areas  dropped  more  than  20  per- 
cent in  the  July-December  1961  period, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  half 
year  in  1960.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1962, 
the  two  major  New  York  State  labor- 
surplus  areas  suffered  continued  declines. 
Buffalo's  contract  awards  dropped  30 
percent  from  the  same  quarter  of  1961, 
and  28  percent  from  the  average  of  that 
quarter  over  the  last  4  years.  Likewise, 
Utica-Rome  dropped  12  percent  from 
last  year's  level,  and  13  percent  from 
the  average  of  the  last  4  years. 

These  figures  are  particularly  dis- 
tressing in  light  of  the  opposite  trends 
manifest  in  California's  most  important 
lat>or-surplus  areas.  Administration  ac- 
tion was  quickly  forthcoming  when  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  ap- 
peared on  the  surplus  labor  list,  in  glaring 
contrast  to  the  case  in  New  York's  high 
imemployment  areas.  During  San 
Diego's  first  complete  quarter  of  high  un- 
employment, the  October-December  1960 
period,  its  defense  contracts  totaled 
$58,879,000.  By  the  same  quarter  of 
1961,  contract  awards  had  almost 
tripled,  rising  to  $151,530,000.  This 
process  was  accelerated  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1962,  when  procurement  con- 
tracts soared  to  $281,057,000. 

The  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  history 
is  much  the  same.  During  its  first  com- 
plete quarter  on  the  list,  January-March 
1961,  awards  totaled  $287,894,000.  By 
the  corresjxjnding  quarter  of  1962,  de- 
fense contracts  in  this  area  had  more 
than  doubled,  rising  to  $737,539,000. 
This  $450  million  increment  sparked  an 
economic  revival  that  removed  the  area 
from  the  labor-surplus  list  in  March  of 
this  year.  The  addition  gave  this  single 
area  more  defense  contracts  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1962  than  those  the  en- 
tire State  of  New  York  received — $670,- 
031,000. 

Thus,  defense  contracts  have  not  been 
used  effectively  to  benefit  surplus  em- 
ployment areas  in  New  York  State.  This 
trend  has  continued  during  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

I  am  puzzled  about  why  these  trends 
should  exist  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not 
hold  that  there  have  been  irregularities 
in  the  awarding  of  defense  contracts. 
But  I  do  ask  whether  administrative  in- 
ertia has  denied  business  enterprises 
in  many  highly  industrialized  States 
throughout  the  Nation  a  fair  opportunity 
to  present  their  qualifications  and  make 
their   offeus.    In   negotiated   contracts. 
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which  account  for  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  total  defense  procurement, 
the  Department  of  Defense  asks  several 
firms  to  submit  bids,  and  these  firms 
tend  to  be  concentrated  on  the  west 
coast — particularly  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, This  is  grossly  unfair  to  the 
other  States. 

I  believe  in  the  widest  possible  use  of 
formally  advertised,  open  bidding,  and  I 
believe  there  is  need  for  a  much  more 
conscientious  search  for  qualified  firms 
when  only  negotiated  contracts  are  fea- 
sible. The  result  will  be  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  defense  contracts, 
and  will  further  the  national  interest  by 
procuring  the  best  quality  defense  equip- 
ment at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In 
addition.  It  will  strengthen  the  national 
economy,  by  sustaining  the  private  sec- 
tor in  areas  of  the  country  now  ham- 
pered by  unemployed  men  and  idle  plant 
capacity.  ^ 

I  have  Introduced  an  armed  services 
competitive  procurement  bill,  S.  1178, 
specifically  designed  to  provide  congres- 
sional direction  for  increased  competi- 
tiveness in  defense  procurement,  and  for 
preferential  treatment  for  small  business 
and  depressed  areas.  This  measure  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  to  the  national 
defense  of  a  strong  economy  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
of  a  vigorous  small-business  sector. 

In  addition  to  the  positive  economic 
impact  of  this  propc^ed  legislation,  I 
beUeve  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
people  of  New  York.  This  Is  because  of 
the  dynamic  and  competitive  economic 
climate  that  prevails  there — a  climate 
recently  reflected  in  the  achievement  of 
an  all-time  high  in  business  activity,  this 
April.  These  gains  have  been  achieved 
in  spite  of  the  adverse  effects  of  defense 
procurement  policies  favoring  California, 
at  New  York's  expense. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  under  the  limitation  of  time  in  the 
morning  hour,  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered;  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  may  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  en- 
couraging testimonial  to  the  great  and 
increasing  productivity  of  New  York  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  4  years  between 
1958  and  1961,  New  York  widened  its 
lead  over  California  in  per-capita  income 
by  45  percent — from  $38  to  $55  per  per- 
son per  year.  The  steadily  increasing 
personal  income  in  New  York  is  due  in 
part  to  the  skill  and  vigor  of  our  people 
and  in  part  to  the  decisions  of  business- 
men to  invest  in  oiu:  State — both  of  which 
have  been  fostered  by  the  policies  of  our 
State  administration. 

Investments  in  the  critical  sector  of 
manufacturing  plant  and  equipment  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  our  workers 
and  make  p>ossible  more  emplojrment, 
ifther  wages,  and  a  better  standard  of 
living.  In  1961,  the  number  of  new 
plants  or  plant  expansions  reported  in 
New  York  State  increased  60  percent 
over  the  number  in  the  preceding  year. 


il 
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A  survey  by  the  independent  magazine, 
Industrial  Development  and  Manufac- 
turers Record,  indicates  that  since  the 
beginning  of  1961,  521  new  plants  were 
reported  in  the  Statfr— more  than  the 
next  two  States  combined,  and  far  more 
than  California's  159. 

The  story  behind  these  expansions  of 
existing  plants  or  the^  location  of  new 
ones  in  the  State  can  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  Federal  administration  on  the  im- 
portance of  business  confidence  and  how 
it  can  be  earned.  Courageous  policies 
by  the  State  government  under  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  in  New  York  eliminated 
the  budget  deficit  and  restored  the 
State's  fiscal  integrity.  A  basis  was  pro- 
vided for  progressive  steps  toward  a  bet- 
ter business  climate ;  and  last  year,  when 
more  than  30  States  were  increasing 
their  tax  rates,  imposing  new  taxes,  or 
broadening  the  tax  base,  New  York  was 
able  to  effect  a  tax  rebate.  We  have 
found  that  the  stability  of  the  State's 
fiscal  position  has  been  a  key  factor  to 
those  seeking  industrial  locations.  This 
stability,  coupled  with  our  deep  respect 
for  the  forces  of  private  initiative  and 
imagination,  has  led  to  the  dynamic  ex- 
pansion of  business  and  industry  within 
our  State.  Then,  as  employment  in- 
creased. State  revenue,  within  a  stable 
tax  structure,  went  up,  and  made  pos- 
sible State  investment  in  the  schools, 
highways,  and  public  works  so  vital  for 
renewed  private  investment  and  long- 
rim  economic  growth. 

Another  indication  of  New  York's 
energy  and  enterprise  is  its  tontribution 
of  $18.2  billion  to  Federal  revenue  in  fis- 
cal 1961 — seven  times  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  State  in  defense  contracts. 
By  way  of  comparison.  California  re- 
ceived back,  in  defense  contracts,  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  $8.5  billion  it 
paid  in  taxes  in  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

Not  only  has  New  York  demonstrated 
industrial  and  business  growth,  but  it 
has  increased  its  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capacity,  as  well.  Approximately 
1,100  private  research  and  testing  labo- 
ratories are  located  in  New  York — by 
far  the  greatest  concentration  of  labora- 
tory facilities  in  the  country.  This  num- 
ber is  greater  than  the  combinefd  totals 
of  California  and  Massachusetts.  In  ad- 
dition, the  16.2  percent  growth  in  the 
nvunber  of  such  laboratories  over  the 
past  4  years  compares  favorably  with 
the  15  percent  growth  rate  in  California 
and  the  12.3  percent  rate  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

One  example  of  creative  State  action 
to  further  our  capacity  in  highly  tech- 
nical fields  is  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  State  Atomic  Research  and 
Development  Authority.  This  is  the 
first  State  agency  of  its  kind,  and  has 
tremendous  long-range  significance,  for 
its  mission  is  to  make  New  York  the  Na- 
tion's center  of  the  atomic  industry  for 
industrial  purposes. 

Thus.  New  York  State  enjoys  a  high 
level  of  scientific  and  technological  com- 
petence. Its  excellent  business  climate 
has  led  to  an  interdependent  cycle  of 
private  investment,  increased  economic 
activity  and  State  revenues,  and  in- 
creased State  expenditures  on  the  roads, 
schools,  and  public  works  essential  to 


continued  growth.  These  factors  lead 
me  to  feel  that  New  York's  share  of  de- 
fense procurement  contracts  would  rise 
sharply  if  its  businessmen  were  giTpn 
their  fair  and  well-deserved  chance  to 
compete. 

In  summary,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  conviction  that  the  anned  services 
competitive  procurement  bill,  sponsoiled 
by  the  entire  New  York  State  congres- 
sional delegation,  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
defense  procurement,  lessen  the  strategic 
dangers  of  excessive  concentration  of 
defense-production  facilities,  and  invig- 
orate small  business  and  areas  througjh- 
out  the  Nation  now  burdened  by  surpjus 
labor.  It  will  be  of  particular  benefit 
to  States,  such  as  New  York,  that  hftve 
taken  constructive  steps  to  provide  bn 
economic  climate  in  which  business  en- 
terprise and  private  initiative  can  flour- 
ish. 

This  bill  will  certainly  increase  tjhe 
competition  in  the  area  of  negotialied 
defense  contracts,  which  seem  to  us  to  be 
subject,  in  regard  to  certain  areas,  to  a 
cozy  relationship.  Again,  I  do  not 
charge  that  anything  improper  is  beijng 
done ;  but  certainly  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  pattern  of  channeling  th0se 
large  amounts  of  business  to  California 
firms.  Certainly,  the  figures  themselves 
present  the  best  argument  which  can  be 
made  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator  fii0m 
California  [Mr.  EngleI  on  the  floor.  I 
sent  him  a  copy  of  my  speech,  as  I  did 
his  colleague  [Mr.  KuchelI.  This  id  a 
very  friendly  debate,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  very  warm  and  spirited.  As  I  h^ve 
said,  the  figures  speak  for  themselves: 
and  they  show  that  New  York  is  bejjng 
put  to  a  very  serious  disadvantage,  both 
as  regards  the  overall  total  figure  for 
defense-contract  awards — and  that  situ- 
ation is  even  worse  now  than  it  was  be- 
fore— and  as  regards  providing  benefits 
and  giving  assistance  to  labor-surpjus 
areas. 

This  serious  situation  continues  to  ex- 
ist, notwithstanding  President  Kennedy's 
economic     message     to     Congress.     Ion 


Febi-uary   2   of    this    year, 
said: 


in  which 


he 


Agencies   of   the   Federal   Government    fere 


directed  to  give  every  reasonable  prefer 
to  labor-surplus  areas. 


ce 


Mt.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  get  his  own  time.  Perhaps  tjhe 
Chair  will  recognize  him  now. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  will  get  the  floor  later. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  notifying  mei 


SECRETARY  McNAMARA  OUT  TO 
MAKE  OUR  DEFENSE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT LEAN  AND  STRONG 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagves 
an  excellent  article  by  Joseph  Alsop  in 
the  July  18  issue  of  the  Washin&ion 
Post,  entitled  "Old  Maid's  Cacti." 

The  article  deals  with  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  to  streamline  our  armed  services 
to  meet  the  needs  of  present-day  war- 
fare.    Mr.  Alsop  does  a  penetrating  Job 


of  explaining  why  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment has  grown  into  its  present  un- 
wieldy and  wasteful  state. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  pressing 
for  reform  of  our  armed  services  along 
functional  lines.  A  number  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  felt  the  same 
way,  and  I  am  confident  that  Secretary 
McNamaras  courage  in  daring  to  over- 
turn some  old  military  traditions  will 
get  the  support  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Al- 
sop's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July   18,   19621 

Old  Maid's  Cacti 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Amont;  the  new  men  In  the  Kennedy 
Cabinet,  none  has  won  more  applause  than 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
Nonethele.ss.  McNamara  is  now  the  target 
of  what  looks  very  like  the  first  ranging 
shots  in  a  major  barrage. 

The  ranqin^  shots  are  being  fired  from 
Uncle  Carl  Vinson's  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  where  resentment  still  smolders 
becau.'^e  of  McNamara 's  sturdy  refusal  to  in- 
crease spending  on  the  RS-70  long-range 
bomber.  But  there  are  plenty  of  other 
people,  all  the  way  from  the  National  Guard 
to  the  Navy,  who  may  be  tempted  to  join 
the  attack  on  McNamara  later  on. 

In  these  circumstances.  It  Is  worth  trying 
to  understand  what  McNamara  Is  trying  to 
do  in  the  Defense  Department,  and  to  see 
why  this  effort  is  bound  to  make  great  num- 
bers ol  hietily  placed  enemies  for  the  for- 
midable Defense  Secretary. 

What  McNamara  is  trying  to  do  has  been 
attempted  only  twice  before.  In  the  whole 
course  of  modern  history.  After  the  Boer 
War.  Lord  Haldanc  reformed  the  British 
Army  .\t  about  the  same  time,  Elihu  Root 
reformed  the  U.S.  .Army. 

Without  the  Haldane  and  Root  reforms, 
the  British  and  American  Armies  would 
never  have  survived  the  test  of  World  W»r  I. 
But  both  Armies  were  then  mlnlscule,  easily 
manageable  organizations,  by  modern  stand- 
ards These,  moreover,  are  the  only  armed 
forces  that  have  ever  been  reformed  In  mod- 
ern times,  except  by  that  great  root-and- 
branch  reformer,  defeat  in  war. 

Yet  McNamara  has  now  set  out  to  reform 
all  three  of  the  U.S.  armed  services  at  once. 
The  nature  of  the  task,  as  well  as  Its  magni- 
tude, is  best  conveyed  by  an  Image. 

The  armed  services  have  their  own  habits 
of  growth,  like  plants.  The  history  of  the 
American  armed  services  long  ago  imposed 
on  them  the  habit  of  growth  of  desert  plants, 
which  die  down  to  dry  roots  for  years  on  end, 
and  then  put  forth  enormously  lush  growth 
when   the  rains  come. 

For  desert  plants,  this  lushness  Is  a  neces- 
sity. The  survival  of  their  race  depends  on 
making  as  many  seeds  as  possible,  so  that  a 
few  at  least  will  germinate. 

For  the  US.  armed  services  In  the  old 
days  the  same  rule  held  true.  A  service  can- 
not grow,  almost  overnight,  from  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  men  to  several  mil- 
lion, without  growing  lushly  and  even  in 
some  measure  wastefully.  And  this  was 
what  the  U.S.  services  were  traditionally 
required  to  do  in  wartime. 

This  formerly  useful  lush  habit  of  growth 
Is  highly  unsuitable,  however,  for  a  cold 
war,  in  which  large  forces  In  being  must  be 
permanently  maintained.  As  a  result,  the 
American  services  today  rather  resemble  an 
old  maid's  cacti,  which  always  tend  to  be 
pvifTy  and  off-color  because  they  are  over- 
watered.  McNamara  Is  out  to  banish  lush- 
ness. and  to  impose  a  new  habit  of  growth 
that  will  be  more  spare,  tough,  and  wiry. 
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As  no  bureaucratic  organism  can  ever  re- 
form Itself,  the  Job  must  be  done.  If  at  all, 
without  a  sharp  centralization  of  authority 
m  the  Secretary's  own  hands,  which  is  one 
thing  McNamara's  critics  are  complaining 
about.  Three  huge  problems  have  to  be 
.-^olved  if  the  job  is  to  be  done  successfully, 

first,  the  Pentagon  machinery  must  be 
ti^-iucned  up  and  forced  to  do  its  work,  in 
tlie  sense  of  producing  clear  decisions.  This 
.Mt  Namara   has   accomplished. 

Second,  the  armed  services'  ingrained 
habit  of  adding  new  weapons  systems,  with- 
out ever  junking  old  weapons  systems,  has 
got  to  be  broken  at  all  cost.  In  order  to  pay 
for  the  best  new  weapons  system,  the  older 
.systems  replaced  simply  have  to  be  aban- 
doned, thereby  causing  all  the  pangs  among 
big-bomber  generals,  for  Instance,  that  were 
formerly  felt  by  battleship  admirals  and 
cavalry  generals.  McNamara  has  made  a 
bold  start  here,  and  this  has  largely  sparked 
the  present  attack. 

Third,  superfluous  elements,  like  the  more 
pohtical  elements  of  the  National  Guard, 
have  got  to  be  sacrified.  And  more  difficult 
still.  It  Is  urgent  to  correct  the  clvllianiza- 
tion  of  the  permanent  armed  services,  by  the 
proliferation  of  huge  headquarters,  by  the 
PX  life,  and  by  other  such  postwar  phe- 
nomena McNamara  Is  only  beginning  to 
tackle    these   culminating   tasks. 

The  Job  he  has  undertaken  to  do  appeared 
to  be  utterly  Impossible  to  do,  vintll  Mc- 
Namara suddenly  emerged  from  the  depths 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  He  has  gone  far 
further  forward  with  the  Job  already  than 
anyone  could  have  imagined  possible.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  t>e  allowed  to 
finish  the  job,  despite  the  bitter  opposition 
that    he    must    increasingly    expxect. 


Mr^  Hood's  career  In  the  lumber  Industry     aged  men  and  women,  to  whom  he  gave  In- 


DE.ATH  OP  ARTHUR  BRISTOW  HOOD 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Bristow  Hood,  a  Shasta  County 
lumberman  of  great  distinction,  who 
died  on  July  20. 

Mr.  Hood  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine,  a  valuable  civic  servant  m  the 
area  in  which  he  lived,  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  the  lumber  industry 
of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  a  statement  regard- 
ing his  passing,  issued  by  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  and 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hood  which  was  carried 
in  the  Lumber  Letter  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, signed  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Doyle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A    B    Hood.  Leadimo  Lumber  Pigvke,  Dies  in 
San  Fbancisco 

Arthur  Bristow  Hood.  68.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  and  an  active  member  of  the 
lumber   Industry   for   50    years,    died    today 


began  as  a  carloader  for  the  Warren-Lamb 
Lumber  Co..  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.  He  sub- 
sequently worked  his  way  up  through  yard 
foreman,  mill  sui>erlntcndent,  logging  super- 
intendent, sales  manager,  to  the  post  of  gen- 
eral manager. 

In  1943  the  Ralph  L.  Smith  Lumber  Co. 
selected  him  to  head  its  western  operations. 
With  the  evolution  of  the  Smith  Co.'s  An- 
derson operation,  Mr.  Hood  was  commis- 
sioned tc  head  It  and  remained  as  resident 
manager  after  Its  acquisition  by  the  Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corp.,  of  Neenah,  Wis. 

Mr.  Hood  was  a  leader  In  the  Western  Pine 
Association  since  the  early  thirties  and  was 
a  director  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  In 
1953  he  was  elected  vice  president  and  in 
1957,  president  of  that  association. 

In  1959,  Mr.  Hood  was  unanimously  elected 
chairman  of  the  newly  formed  national  wood 
promotion  committee  of  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Association,  a  post  he 
held  for  2  consecutive  years. 

In  1960  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  following  year,  chairman  of  the 
board.  His  other  associations  with  NLMA 
have  been  as  a  director,  policy  committee 
member,  and  a  member  of  the  Economic 
Council  of  the  Lumber  Industry. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters;  Forest  Products  Research 
Society;  U.S  Forest  Service  Region  Five 
Advisory  Council;  International  Order  of 
Hoo-Hoo;  and  region  12  executive  committee 
of  the  Boys  Scouts  of  America. 

Mr.  Hood  also  held  membership  In  the 
Redding,  Calif.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
was  a  director  of  the  natural  resources  com- 
mittee, Sacramento  councU,  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  other  director- 
ships included  the  Shasta  County  Economic 
Commission,  the  Shasta  County  Fair  Board, 
and   the  Keep  California  Green  AESoclatlon. 

Mr.  Hood  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Vera  Marie  Utter,  a  daughter,  and  a  son. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tuesday,  July 
24,  In  Redding.  The  remains  will  be  at  Mc- 
Donalds  Chapel,  1300  Pine  Street,  Redding, 
prior  to  interment. 


'July  20)  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  following     virtue, 
a  cancer  operation,  ~  ' 

Mr  Hood,  a  leading  figure  in  the  lumber 
Industry  for  many  years,  had  retired  last  faU 
as  resident  manager.  Ralph  L.  Smith  Liunber 
Co  ,  division  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  An- 
derson, Calif.  Since  his  retirement,  he  had 
been  serving  as  a  consultant  to  the  firm. 

As  the  flrst  chairman  of  the  national  wood 
promoUon  committee  of  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Association.  Mr.  Hood 
\v.,s  largely  responsible  for  organizing  the  dl- 
\f rse  elemenu  of  his  Industry  into  a  single. 
cohesive  force  capable  of  combating  the 
market  Inroads  of  such  competitive  ma- 
terials as  steel,  brick,  aluminum,  and  plas- 
tics. 


Arthur  Bristow  Hood 

We  learned  today  that  Bristow  Hood  had 
passed  away  at  4:30  ajn..  Pacific  daylight 
time  at  St.  Francis  Memorial  Hospital  In 
San  Francisco  following  surgery  for  cancer. 

Like  all  of  you  In  the  lumber  industry, 
we  could  scarcely  credit  this  sad  news — but 
it  is  true. 

Bristow  Hood,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, who  typified  to  all  of  us  the  man  of 
character  and  integrity  and  wisdom  and 
Judgment  each  of  us  should  like  to  be.  is 
dead. 

That  this  good  man's  soul  has  gone  to  its 
higher  reward  there  Is  no  doubt.  The  son 
of  a  minister,  he  lived  his  life  In  sanctity 
and  wholesome  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
morality  be  learned  in  a  Christian  home. 
He  exemplified  the  true  Christian  gentleman, 
dedicating  his  life  to  service  and  achievement 
for     truth.     Justice,     accomplishment,     and 


Bristow  Hood  was  the  first  man  in  the 
lumber  industry  with  whom  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  his  plant  and  woods  opera- 
tions and  to  learn  at  first  hand  about  the 
many  complexities  of  the  Industry.  To  me 
he  was  more  than  a  leader,  he  was  as  my 
father!  considerate,  responsive  and  kind  be- 
yond a  normal  business  relationship.  I  have 
lost  a  friend. 

Bristow  Hood  has  breathed  his  last  on 
this  earth,  but  the  breath  of  kindness  and 
responsibility  that  he  brought  into  the  hearts 
of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated  will 
perpetuate  his  life  for  generations  to  come. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land  are  young  men  and  women,  and  mldd!e- 


spiration  through  bis  lifelong  devotion  to 
religion,  education,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Among  those  reading  this  brief  tribute 
there  are  many  who  are  better,  more  con- 
tributlve  humans,  for  having  known,  re- 
spected and  loved  this  man.  Each  of  us  is 
the  poorer  for  his  passing. 

And  yet,  the  riches  he  has  left  us  will  per- 
sist. He  has  left  us  the  legacy  of  determina- 
tion und  of  understanding,  of  Integrity  and 
righteotisness.  of  triumph  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  good  works  well  done. 

This  association  is  a  monument  to  his 
labors.  The  national  wood  promotion  pro- 
gram is  his  memorial.  The  tomorrows  we 
shall  know  together  in  the  lumber  industry 
have  been  fashioned  In  many  ways  by  his 
steady  hand. 

Bristow  Hood  Is  dead.  bu\  his  memory 
and  his  character  and  his  example  of  leader- 
ship in  times  of  crisis  wiU  live  with  us  aU 
forever. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HRUSKA  BY 
WILLARD   EDWARDS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent conversation  with  Willard  Edwards, 
the  capable  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  I  was  discussing 
the  brilliance  and  leadership  capabilities 
of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  particular  I  mentioned  Rohan 
Hruska. 

This  conversation  led  to  an  interview 
by  Mr.  Edwards  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  which  was  published  in 
Sundays  Chicago  Tribune.  It  was  car- 
ried by  the  wires  of  the  Tribune  press 
service  and  appeared  in  other  news- 
papers as  well. 

Mr.  Edwards'  remarks  on  what  he  calls 
the  phenomenon  of  some  of  tiie  most 
efiBcient  and  hardest  working  lawmakers 
rarely  seeing  their  names  in  the  news- 
papers. They  are  so  busy  doing  what 
they  were  sent  to  Washington  to  do  that 
they  have  no  time  for  spectacular  floor 
speeches,  for  publicity  gimmicks,  for 
press  releases  airing  their  opinions  on 
every  issue  imder  the  sun. 

Senator  Hruska,  Mr.  Edwards  found,  is 
one  of  these. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  22.  1962 1 
Senator  Can't  Take  TiifE.  To  Be  Important — 

Hruska 's  Just  a  Work  Nag,  Not  a  Show 

Horse 

(By  WlUard  Edwards) 

Washington. — The  freshman  Senator  made 
a  challenging  statement.  He  had  encoun- 
tered, he  said,  men  of  great  talent  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  since  coming  to  Washing- 
ton a  year  ago. 

On  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  alone, 
he  observed,  there  were  more  than  a  dozen 
statesmen  with  brilliant  minds  and  leader- 
ship qualities. 

"Name  just  one,"  demanded  a  cynical 
listener. 

"I'll  name  you  one."  said  the  new  Senator. 
"I'd  never  heard  of  him  before  I  came  here. 
At  the  flrst  conference  of  Republican  Sena- 
tors, I  heard  him  speak  on  several  legisla- 
tive topics. 

cRmc  A   national   nCXTKE 
"He  had  complete  command  of  each  sub- 
ject.    He  was  lucid  and  well  balanced.     His 
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opinions  were  sound  and  I  found  myself 
lining  up  with  them.  I  iave  the  greatest 
admiration  for  hla  capacities.  I'm  talking 
about  Roman  Hbuska,  of  Nebraska." 

The  tribute  had  unusual  aspects  because  It 
came  from  Senator  Johw  Tower,  RepubUcan. 
of  Texas,  who  has  achieved  more  publicity  In 
1  year  In  the  Senate  than  Hruska  has  In  the 
9  years  he  has  served  In  Congress.  Towib  Is 
a  national  figure.  Hrxtska  Is  not  too  well 
known  outside  his  own  State. 

Tower's  questioner  was  so  confounded 
that  he  did  not  demand  a  further  listing 
of  outstanding  Senators— a  task  which 
might  have  embarrassed  the  Texan  before 
he  had  reached  his  total  of  a  dozen. 

The  discussion  turned  Instead  to  a  phe- 
nomenon oft  noted  by  veteran  Capitol  Hill 
observers:  Some  of  the  most  efficient  and 
hardest  working  lawmakers  rarely  see  their 
names  In  the  newspapers.  They  are  so  busy 
doing  what  they  were  sent  to  Washington 
to  do  that  they  have  no  time  for  spectac- 
ular floor  speeches,  for  publicity  gimmicks, 
for  press  releases  airing  their  opinions  on 
every  Issue  under  the  sun. 

THxnt  urrLuxNCK  counts 

Hritska  Is  one  of  these.  He  spends  most 
of  his  time  on  committee  work  where  leg- 
islation la  drafted,  where  defects  are  cor- 
rected and  Improvements  worked  out.  Bad 
bills  are  killed  In  committee  and  good  bills 
are  made  better.  When  legislation  reaches 
the  floor,  it  U  rarely  altered,  although  some 
Senators,  seeking  publicity,  specialise  In  of- 
fering amendments  which  are  sure  to  be 
defeated. 

The  rewards  enjoyed  by  Senators  such  as 
Hkosxa  are  substantial  even  though  they  do 
not  Include  magazine  "proflles"  or  newspa- 
per feature  stories.  Because  they  under- 
stand complicated  Issues,  they  are  consulted 
by  their  colleagues.  Their  advice  is  heeded 
and  they  wield  much  Influence. 

Hrxtska's  secretary  could  not  dig  up  a  sin- 
gle clipping  providing  any  colorful  back- 
groxind  on  the  Senator's  career  but  a  num- 
ber of  his  fellow  members  agreed  with  Towxr 
that  they  pay  close  attention  to  Hruska's 
opinions.  They  like  his  way  of  probing  a 
tough  problem  and  coming  up  with  clear 
answers.  Borrowing  a  phrase  from  the  sport- 
ing world,  he  Is  "a  Senator's  Senator." 

I.XADni  or  TBUTH  SQUAO 

One  result  Is  that  he  gets  soUd  backing 
when  he  seeks  legislation  benefiting  bis 
constituents  and  his  State.  His  name  would 
appear  on  a  list  of  triily  influential  Sena- 
tOTS  which  would  omit  many  who  are  fre- 
quently glorified  In  the  public  prints. 

Party  chiefs  soon  discovered  that,  despite 
a  lack  of  what  might  be  called  sho^hian- 
shlp  on  the  Senate  floor,  Hbuska  was  a  high- 
ly successful  speaker  on  the  campaign  trail. 
He  proved  to  be  devastating  as  a  member 
of  the  "truth  squad"  which  followed  the 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate  in  1953 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  squad  In 
1960. 

The  purpose  of  a  truth  squad  Is  to  nail 
a  falsity  in  a  campaign  speech  and  explain 
It  to  the  same  audience,  if  possible,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Hruska.  legally  trained, 
and  possessing  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
legislative  Issues,  proved  adept  at  detecting 
errors  and  misstatements  and  producing  doc- 
umentation to  expose  them  as  such. 

HAS  TRUMAN  ON  ROPES 

Hruska  particularly  enjoyed  following 
former  President  Truman  on  one  speaking 
tour.  The  man  from  Independence.  Mo., 
is  celebrated  for  carelessness  with  the  facts 
and  he  started  out  by  throwing  away  the 
texts  prepared  for  him  and  engaging  In  the 
"give  'em  hell"  oratory  for  which  his  audi- 
ences clamor. 

"We  caught  him  in  so  many  wild  and 
unsupported  statements  that  we  stopped 
him  In  his  tracks."  recalled  Hruska.  hap- 
pily.   "Sometimes,  not  an  hour  after  he  had 


spoken,  we  were  citing  the  record  to  Aow 
an  untruth,  an  exaggeration,  a  distortiol^  of 
the  facts. 

"At  the  end  of  2  days,  we  had  Harrj<  on 
the  ropes.  He  was  sticking  to  his  text,  not 
daring  to  invent  any  more  fiction.  'Let  the 
truth  squad  answer  that  one.'  he  would  yell, 
after  making  a  statement.  And  we  wnjuld 
be  there  to  answer  it.  I  never  knew  a  Jnan 
who  was  wider  open  to  rebuttal.  It  niust 
have  been  a  very  frvstratlng  experlenc©  for 
him." 

work  horse  or  show  horse 

Senator  Barry  Goldwateh,  Republican,  of 
Arizona,  a  noted  speaker  always  In  demftncl, 
has  not  hesitated  to  ask  the  NebraskaJi  to 
substitute  for  him  on  occasion,  knowing  that 
audiences  will  not  be  disappointed.  Hruska 
has  done  more  than  his  share  of  speeches 
for  the  Republican  national  committee  and 
the   Senate   campaign   committee. 

It  is  evident  that  Hruska,  If  he  so  de- 
sired could  become  known  ns  one  of  the 
Senate's  leading  orators.  Ho  could  takti  the 
floor  frequently,  as  do  Senator  Hosert 
Humphrey.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  or  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  OrcgiiBi.  to 
air  his  views  on  any  topic  which  may  ba  the 
center  of  public  attention. 

Instead,  he  confines  his  discussions 
to  pending  legislation.     Why? 

"There's  not  enough  time."  he  told  al»  in- 
terviewer. "You  have  to  make  the  d^oice 
between  being  a  work  horse  and  a  4how 
horse.  Take  a  look  at  my  committee 
assignments." 


Mllitantly  antl- Communist.  Hruska  Is 
deeply  concerned  about  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram which  drains  the  American  economy 
and.  In  his  opinion,  does  more  harm  than 
good.  He  can't  understand  a  policy  which 
persists  in  extending  financial  assistance  to 
certain  Communist  governments.  He  senses 
the  perils  of  constant  deficit  spending. 

He  betrayed  a  faint  astonishment  when 
sought  out  for  an  Interview  in  which  these 
.nnd  other  opinions  were  elicited  from  him. 
He  almost  blushed  when  informed  of 
Tower's  high  tribute.  In  a  chamber  where 
inflated  egos  are  the  rule,  It  obviously  had 
never  occurred  t<j  Hrvska  to  yield  to  a  sense 
of  self-importance.     He  was  too  busy. 
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ON    MANY   COMMITTEES 

It  was  a  list  staggering  in  its  length.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Hruska  serves  on  five  subcommittees 
dealing  with  the  following  subjects: 

Allotment  of  funds  for  the  Agrlcultture. 
State.  Justice.  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  Post 
Office  Departments;  for  all  the  Indepecident 
agencies,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  White  House; 
and  for  public  works. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judlfclary 
Committee  and  serves  on  six  subconimtttees 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  antitrust  and 
monopoly,  constitutional  rights.  Improve- 
ments in  judicial  machinery,  national  peni- 
tentiaries. Improvements  in  the  Federal 
criminal  code  and  Juvenile  delinquency*. 

Finally,  he  is  the  ranking  minority  them- 
ber  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Senate's  chief  investigative  arm 
In  the  field  of  communism,  esplonagfl  and 
subversion. 

LFTTLE  TIME  FOR  THE  WHIRL 

Many  Senators  take  subcommittee  assign- 
ments lightly,  concentrating  on  one  or  two. 
Hruska,  who  would  be  chairman  of  fiix  of 
these  subcommittees  under  Republican  con- 
trol, keeps  a  grasp  on  all  the  legislation  em- 
braced In  their  wide-ranging  jurlsdWtion. 
He  customarily  works  10  to  12  hours  «i  day 
and  takes  home  papers  for  study  at  nigfjit. 

He  is  left  little  time  for  the  Washh&gton 
cocktail  and  dinner  circuit.  PracticaDjy  his 
only  relaxation  Is  some  hunting  and  flphlng 
in  the  fall  after  congressional  adjouriijnent. 

Now  57,  Hruska  was  Interested  in  ptjlitlcs 
from  youth  but  did  not  hold  national  office 
until  he  was  48.  He  was  rounding  oUt  his 
23d  year  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Olnaha 
back  In  1952  when*  he  ran  for  Congress  and 
won  a  seat  in  the  House. 

He  served  less  than  2  years  before  leaping 
into  a  seat  In  the  more  exclusive  Senate, 
winning  election  to  the  unexpired  te»m  of 
the  late  Senator  Hugh  Butler  in  1954J.  He 
was  reelected  to  the  full  6-year  term  In 
November,   1958,  by   a  substantial  majority. 

TOO  BUSY  TO   BE  IMPORTANT 

He  can  claim  to  be  the  son  of  an  immigrant 
(equivalent  in  political  value  to  the  19th 
century  boast  of  being  bom  in  a  log  cftbin), 
although  his  father  was  only  an  infant  when 
brought  to  the  United  States  from  w]|iat  Is 
now  known  as   Czechoslovakia. 


PROPOSED  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  conGcnt  that  an  article 
printed  in  this  mornlnR's  Washington 
Post,  entitled  'Democrats  Vow  They'll 
Stay  on  Job."  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  bcinj;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

DfMOrRATS      Vow      THEY'LL     STAY     ON     JOB 

I  EADFRS     To      PT'SH      NEW     FRONTIXR      BILLS 

BnoRE  Quitting 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 

Demccrutic  congressional  leaders  yesterday 
opened  a  push  for  completion  of  the  big. 
vinenacted  New  Frontier  bills  and  decided  to 
nght  it  out  on  this  line  If  it  takes  all  summer. 

The  big  unanswered  question,  following  a 
White  House  leadership  breakfast,  w.is 
whether  the  campaign  on  the  Potomac  will 
also  run  into  tlie  fall. 

■"We  Intend  to  stay  in  session  as  long  as 
necessary  to  pass  as  much  of  the  program 
as  we  can,"  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Montanta.  told 
newsmen. 

The  other  top  Democrats  agreed. 

Assistant  Senate  Majority  Leader  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  said 
he  hopes  Congress  can  adjourn  by  the  middle 
of  September,  "but  If  we  don't  get  the  Job 
done  we  may  have  to  stay  until  October  1." 

UP  TO   SENATE 

Speaker  Joh.v  W.  McCormack,  Democrat, 
Massachusetts,  said  he  thought  the  problem 
was  pretty  much  up  to  the  Senate — "we've 
passed  most  of  the  big  ones."  McCormack 
and  House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert, 
Democrat,  Oklahoma,  agreed,  however,  that 
there  is  no  thought  of  closing  shop  "until 
we  get  the  Job  done." 

Republican  gibes  that  Congress  ought  to 
fold  up  and  go  home  because  "nothing  good 
can  come  of  this  Congress,"  touched  off  the 
unanimous  Democratic  leadership  response. 
Leaders  also  reviewed  with  the  President  the 
status  of  the  major  unenacted  Kennedy  bills. 

They  came  out  of  the  White  House  saying 
that  Senate  prospects  still  look  good  for 
the  administration's  House-approved  trade 
bill.  But  they  noted  dourly  that  this  key 
Kennedy  bill  still  faces  nearly  a  month  of 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Here  is  the  outlook  for  some  of  the  other 
New  Frontier  "musts." 

United  Nations  bond  issue:  The  Senate 
long  since  passed  this  controversial  bill. 
Leaders  said  its  House  prospects  are  looking 
up  since  the  International  Court  held  that 
the  U.N.  Charter  requires  member  natloite 
to  pay  the  cost  of  peacekeeping  machinery. 

Stand-by  public  works.  The  Senate  has 
passed  legislation  authorizing  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar public  works  program  to  give  the 
economy  a  shot  In  the  arm  but  the  House 
bill  is  tied  up  in  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Leaders  hope  to  get  action  following 
hearings  this  week. 
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Aid  to  higher  education:  Leaders  said 
propects  of  breaking  the  long  House-Senate 
conference  tie-up  are  looking  up. 

Communications  satellite:  The  House 
passed  the  bill  to  create  a  corporation  to  own 
and  operate  a  satellite  communications  %jt- 
tem  but  13  or  more  Senate  liberals  may  try 
to  talk  It  to  death.  Mansficlo  said  he  will 
call  it  up  again  next  week,  and  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  meet  early  and  sit  late  In  an 
effort  to  pass  it. 

Tax  revision :  This  House-approved  bill  has 
been   whittled   to  little  more   than    its  91. 1 
billion  Investment  credit  provision  In  the  , 
Senate  Finance  Committee.     The  President 
told  his  leaders  he  still  wants  it  passed. 

Farm:  The  Senate  will  attempt  to  salvage 
this  House-riddled  Kennedy  bill  next  week. 

other  bills 

In  addition  to  these  key  measures  which 
liave  cleared  one  House  or  the  other.  Assist- 
ant Senate  Majority  Leader  Humphrey  said 
the  administration  hopes  to  pass  these  other 
"important"  measures:  The  youth  employ- 
ment opportunities  bill,  still  pending  on  the 
Senate  calendar;  the  mass  transit  bill,  fa- 
vorably reported  In  the  House:  and  temporary 
iinemployment  compensation,  not  yet  acted 
iin  in  cither  body. 

l.,caders  reported  that  Mr.  Kennedy  con- 
tinues to  withhold  Judgment  on  an  economy- 
prtmlng  tax  cut  this  year,  pending  analysis 
of  all  data  fur  the  month  of  July.  Hum- 
phrey, who  has  been  advocating  such  a  cut. 
told  newsmen  that  sentiment  is  so  closely 
divided  at  the  Capitol  that  In  no  case  could 
it  be  passed  without  the  active  support  of 
the  President. 

Surveying    the    workload.    Mansfield    ad- 

monlsheid  colleagues  that,  after  all,  Congress 

is   paid   to   work   365   days   a   year  and   that 

as  working  stiffs  we  had  better  stick  to  our 

last" 

Senate  GOP  Leader  EvEarrr  M.  Dducsen. 
Illinois,  singled  out  Mr.  Kennedy's  press  con- 
ference statement  that  the  American  people 
will  have  a  choice  in  November  as  to  whether 
they  want  "to  anchor  down  or  sail."  as 
Repibllcans  resumed  their  needling  attack. 

Commented  Dirksen.  "You  could  drift 
into  the  doldrums  ^here  there  was  no  power 
for  your  sail,  and  then  maybe  nothing  could 
get  ,ou  out  of  it." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  article  does  not  violate 
H  rule  XIX.  and  I  will  do  my  best  in  my 
comments  not  to  violate  rule  XIX.  I 
only  want  to  say  I  completely  dissociate 
myself  with  the  Democratic  leaders  who 
have  taken  the  position  stated  in  the 
article.  They  do  not  speak  for  me.  In 
my  judgment,  they  do  not  speak  for  a 
number  of  other  Democrats.  My  own 
evaluation  is  that  they  do  not  speak 
for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
leadership  of  this  body  and  of  this  ad- 
ministration has  a  clear  duty  to  see  to 
it  that  this  Congress  is  out  before  Sep- 
tember 1.  and  if  business  is  unfinished, 
brought  back  after  the  November  elec- 
tion. The  American  ijeople  are  entitled 
to  a  campaign  on  the  issues,  and  there 
cannol  be  an  adequate  campaign  on  the 
issues  unless  this  administration  permits 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  go  home  by 
September  1.  We  can  return  shortly 
after  the  election — I  would  suggest  2 
days  thereafter. 

The  American  people  have  no  check 
on  this  Congress  at  this  time,  prior  to 
the  election,  except  in  the  campaign 
itself.  Members  of  Congress  ought  to 
"^0  home,  to  permit  the  people  to  talk 
to  them  about  all  the  substantive  is- 
sues which  are  discussed  in  this  article. 


I  think  what  we  owe  to  the  American 
people  is  that  we  pass  the  appropriation 
bills  and  then  go  home,  and  take  the 
issues  to  the  hustings.  In  my  judgment, 
the  votes  in  the  Congress  will  be  entirely 
different  in  November,  after  the  elec- 
tion, after  the  people  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress about  these  issues. 

So  my  first  reason  for  opposing  the 
leadership  of  my  party,  as  represented 
by  this  article,  is  that  I  do  not  think 
the  decision  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  is  in  the  public  interest 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  right  which  the  people  have, 
in  view  of  the  sorry  record  of  this  Con- 
gress to  date,  to  make  perfectly  clear  to 
the  Congress  their  reaction  to  the  poli- 
cies Congress  has  followed.  We  have 
dilly-dallied  and  wasted  weeks  in  this 
session.  The  time  has  come  to  pass  the 
appropriation  bills  and  go  home  for  the 
election.    The  people  have  that  right. 

Second,  those  who  are  running  for  re- 
election in  Uie  Congress  have  that  right. 
It  is  exceedingly  unfair  to  the  candidates 
for  reelection  to  talk  about  holding  Con- 
gress in  session  until  it  finishes  with  all 
the  substantive  legislation  listed  in  the 
article  this  morning.  If  that  is  the  will 
of  the  Democratic  leadership,  it  no  doubt 
will  have  its  way,  but  not  very  much 
legislation  will  be  passed,  in  my  judg- 
ment, nor  will  it  be  passed  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  public,  if  this  course  of 
action  is  followed. 

Certainly  there  is  a  satellite  giveaway 
bill  which  ought  to  be  postponed  until 
the  Members  of  Congress  can  hear  from 
the  people  in  the  coming  campaign.  If 
ever  there  was  an  issue  which  ought  to 
be  taken  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  people  before  there  is 
a  vote  in  the  Senate,  it  is  the  issue  of 
the  satellite  giveaway  bill.  I  plead  with 
the  leadership  and  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  make  a  decision  to 
let  that  bill  go  over  until  the  people  hear 
about  it  in  the  campaign. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  other  things  to  put  into  the  Record, 
but  I  shall  await  my  turn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  not  intended  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  shall  make  a  brief  comment 
since  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
spoken.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  running  for  reelection  this  year 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  not.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  subscribe 
fully  to  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
going  home  September  1  and  returning 
after  the  election. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  diflficul- 
ties  with  regard  to  "lame  duck"  Con- 
gresses, and  many  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  cutting  off  a  session  before  an 
election,  but  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  completely  correct.  There  is 
nothing  more  important  than  letting  the 
American  people  hear  a  real  debate  in 
the  campaign  on  the  issues,  and  then 
make  their  decision. 

The  arguments  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  are  unanswerable.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  our  leadership  and  the  ad- 


ministration will  reconsider,  and  will 
consider  the  possibility  of  bringing  Con- 
gress back  into  session  2  days  after  the 
election. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  Congress  to  complete  its 
business  by  the  middle  of  September  if 
we  give  the  proper  kind  of  consideration 
to  tax  proposals  and  other  proposals. 
The  proposal  that  the  Congress  should 
return  after  election,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
only  would  permit  an  effective  and  vig- 
orous campaign  but  also  would  enable 
the  Congress  to  act  with  deliberation  and 
in  proper  order  on  the  extremely  im- 
portant measures  which  are  before  it. 

I  hope  the  leadership  will  consider  the 
unprecedented  and  very  unusual  action 
of  having  Congress  come  back  into  ses- 
sion after  the  election  to  act  on  un- 
finished business. 


I 


DEFEAT  OF  MEDICARE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  18  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  the  lead  editorial  was  entitled 
"The  Defeat  of  Medicare." 

Also,  in  the  July  20  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  the  lead  editorial 
was  entitled  "The  Election  Campaign 
Has  Begun." 

These  two  editorials  give  an  excellent 
analysis  from  a  vei-y  objective  standpoint 
of  the  medicare  issue.  I  recommend  the 
reading  of  these  splendid  editorials  by 
all  interested  parties,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bttroick  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July 
18,  1962] 

The  Defeat  or  Mkdicabe 

Even  after  an  Important  compromise,  the 
Senate  did  not  like  the  administration's 
medicare  bill.  Notwithstanding  the  White 
House's  reputed  sensitivity  to  public  opinion. 
It  should  be  asstimed  that  Members  of  the 
upper  legislative  chamber  also  are  well  In- 
formed as  to  what  the  people  of  their  States 
are  thinking. 

Hence,  even  President  Kennedy's  threat 
to  take  this  Issue  to  the  voters  In  Novem- 
ber's elections  does  not  carry  very  serious 
Implications.  Backed  by  many  a  quiet  can- 
vass of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Senators, 
the  rollcall  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Issue 
is  already  well  understood  throughout  most 
of  the  United  States  and  that  a  majority 
judgment  is  against  the  proposal. 

In  essence,  the  defeated  bill  would  have 
saddled  the  social  security  system  with  re- 
sponsibility for  hospital  care  for  the  aged. 
This,  like  many  of  the  less  meritorious  plans 
for  aid  to  education,  highway  construction, 
and  the  like,  was  a  broadside  or  blanket  ap- 
proach to  a  relatively  narrow  and  specialized 
need.  It  would  have  created  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  do  what  private  Insurance  and 
the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  of  1960  are  beginning  to 
do  with  more  ffexiblllty  and  perceptiveness. 

Acceptance  of  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Republican  Senator  Javits,  of  New  York, 
removed  one  of  the  worst  objections  to  the 
measure.  This  change  would  have  permitted 
a  beneficiary  to  buy  private  Insurance,  under 
which  he  might  have  a  wider  choice  of  treat- 
ment, but  the  tax  for  support  of  the  sys- 
tem— one-half  of   1  percent  on   top  of  the 
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prewnt  9-p«reent  social  aecuiity  payroll 
tazM — would  still  be  compulsory. 

Money  thus  taken  out  of  the  national 
economy  would  go  to  pay  hospital  bills  "as 
a  zxuitter  of  right"  for  thousands  of  persons 
perfectly  able  to  meet  these  bills  out  of  tbeir 
own  resources.  It  would  do  this  In  order  to 
reach  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
17  million  over  65  years  of  age  to  whom  long 
Illness  is  a  financial  disaster.  Such  a  need 
can  be  and  Is  Increasingly  being  served 
tbrougli  voluntary  Insurance,  conununity 
services,  and  federally  aided  State  relief  pro- 
grams. 

With  the  Increase  of  longevity,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  is  in  the  higher 
age  brackets.  If  it  be  assumed  tbat  all  these 
people  are  helpless,  the  burden  on  the 
younger  members  of  the  labor  force  becomes 
increasingly  heavy.  Besides  an  instinct 
against  socialization,  the  defeat  of  the  hos- 
pital care  bill  suggests  a  reluctance  to  make 
that  burden  unnecessarily  heavier. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 

20,  1962] 

Thx    EixcnoN     Campaign    Has    Begun 

President  Kennedy  Is  going  to  take  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  makeup  of  Congress 
to  the  people.  It  will  be  the  national  elec- 
tion issue,  over  and  above  local  contests,  In 
November. 

Just  what  is  this  issue? 

The  President  was  widely  described  as 
angry  at  the  defeat  of  the  medicare  bill. 
Maybe  so.  Anger  is  an  emotion  most  readily 
identified  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  the  color 
of  the  neck.  It  Is  seen  and  heard — or 
imagined — ^by  those  who  are  present  and  Is 
not  unknown  to  Presidents.  What  we  read 
in  the  text  of  the  President's  conunent,  how- 
ever, and  what  Mr.  Kennedy  has  several  times 
described  in  public  recently,  was  something 
different. 

It  was  a  sense  of  deep  frustration.  Mr. 
Kennedy  thinks  It  is  not  right  that  a  Presi- 
dent, elected  by  all  the  people,  should  be 
blocked  from  carrying  out  his  program.  The 
key  comes  in  his  use  of  the  word  "controver- 
sial" at  a  recent  press  conference.  A  non- 
controversial  bill  gets  through,  he  said.  But 
one  which  is  frankly  partisan  and  subject 
to  Intense  national  debate  does  not. 

We  should  like  to  put  It  a  little  differently. 

There  Is  a  neat  dividing  line  between  those 
Kennedy  bills  which  pass  and  those  which  do 
not.  It  separates  bills  which  seek  to  accom- 
pllsn  a  useful  purpose  but  are  drafted  with 
a  political  eye  to  enlarging  the  partisan 
power  of  the  President,  from  those  which  lack 
the  second  characteristic.  The  defeated 
farm  bill  was  not  an  honest  choice — it  was 
stacked  in  favor  of  a  vote  for  Federal  pro- 
duction controls.  The  defeated  Urban  Af- 
fairs Department  bill  had  a  high  content  of 
ptditical  maneuver.  The  medicare  bill  forced 
a  solution  on  the  doctors  without  taking 
careful  account  of  their  valid  (as  distinct 
from  their  partisan)  concerns.  The  Ken- 
nedy victories  now  emerging  in  the  fields  of 
tariffs  and  foreign  aid  do  not  have  this 
weakness. 

In  our  judgment  the  mood  of  the  American 
people  today  supports  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress more  nearly  than  the  sense  of  parti- 
san frustration  of  the  President.  It  is  a 
mood  of  cautloxia,  not  radical  reform,  dubi- 
o\is  about  the  exercise  of  political  power  for 
its  own  sake  independently  of  the  merits  of 
a  given  issue.  The  defeated  bills  Jiist 
weren't  good,  enough.  And  the  way  they 
were  conceived  was  a  little  too  political. 

If  this  is  so,  what  will  happen  if  the 
President  takes  his  defeats  to  the  country? 
The  results  may  surprise  him.  We  sympa- 
thize with  his  problem.  We  do  not  enjoy 
deadlock  between  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  We  support  two-party  government 
and  understand  what  that  means  in  terms 
of  partisan  programs.  We  do  not  wish  to 
denature  the  political  process. 


We  want  vigorous  and  original  solutions 
to  dUBctilt  national  problems.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  this  is  a  period  when  phe 
American  people  want  broadly  natlot^al 
solutions. 

This  could  be  a  discipline  and  not  a  fHus- 
tration.  When  the  President  has  follo<^ed 
this  pattern  he  has  won.  and  earned,  notable 
support  from  Congress.  j 


i 


REQUEST  FOR  AID  TO  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  23  issue  of  the  Washington  pjost 
and  Times  Herald  there  was  published 
an  article  entitled  "Argentine  Minisjter 
Seeks  U.S.  Funds  To  Meet  Threat  of 
Economic  Chaos."  This  article  prompts 
me  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  during 
the  debate  on  the  United  Nations  bond 
issue  I  pointed  out  that  as  of  February 
28  of  this  year  the  Government  of  Ar- 
gentina was  delinquent  in  its  payments 
to  the  United  Nations  in  the  amount  of 
$268,797  for  1960  and  $219,911  for  1061. 

I  express  the  hope  that  these  ddpn- 
quencies  will  be  taken  into  account  by 
our  Government  when  it  considers  the 
extending  of  foreign  aid  to  Argentint^. 

I  ask  tinanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rebellious  Factions  in  Stalemate  —  .^rcEn- 
TiNE  Minister  Seeks  U.S.  Funds  To  M|eet 
Threat  of  Economic  CH.^os 

(By  Dan  Kurzman) 

The  mission  to  Washington  of  Argenftine 
Economy  Minister  Alvaro  Alsogaray  under- 
scores the  threat  of  economic  chaos  and 
political  extremism  hovering  over  Argenlina 
today. 

Alsogaray  is  here  to  seek  financial  aid  In 
an  urgent  effort  to  halt  his  country's  Eco- 
nomic recession  that  some  diplomatic  ob- 
servers believe  could  soon  lead  to  a  rigbjtlst 
or  possibly  radical  nationalist  coup. 

The  present  Argentine  Governmenti  Is 
dominated  by  the  military,  which  depdsed 
President  Arturo  Frondlzl  last  March  fend 
annulled  national  elections  after  patfties 
supporting  former  Dictator  Juan  Peron  Von 
about  one-third  of  the  vote.  But  this  Qov- 
ernment  nevertheless  maintains  a  constitu- 
tional facade,  with  civilian  President  Joso 
Maria  Guldo  performing  a  front  role. 

Argentine  officials  say  they  need  aljout 
$100  million  In  aid  simply  to  permit  the 
Government  to  meet  its  debt  obligation*  in 
the  next  few  months.  Symptomatic  of  the 
financial  crisis  is  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  month  and  a  half  behind  In  pay- 
ment of  salaries  and  pensions.  With  lining 
costs  having  risen  23  percent  since  January, 
I  O  U's  are  now  a  common  means  of  exchange. 

One  report  told  of  the  arrest  of  four  usur- 
ers for  lending  money  at  an  Interest  ratt  of 
10  percent  a  day.  In  1961.  Argentina  regis- 
tered an  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  ^bOQ 
million  and  a  budgetary  deficit  of  ?70  ^ill- 
llon. 

The  United  States  has  committed  $150  3511!- 
Uon  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  of  which 
$20  million  will  be  disbursed  soon  to  ease  the 
balance-of -payments  problems.  Further 
funds  for  the  same  purpose — $100  million 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund  land 
$50  million  from  the  U.S.  Treasury — may  hlso 
be  granted. 

Moreover,  the  Government  hopes  to  oljtain 
additional  revenue  with  new  measures  to  en- 
force tax  collection  and  the  floating  tjf  a 
gold-backed  bond  Issue.  Also,  the  Govtrn- 
meht's  large  Investment  In  Industry,  which 
has  reduced  the  funds  available  for  noSnal 
state  expenditures,  has  been  cut  somewhat. 


But  whether  such  actions  can  prevent  a 
coup  is  problematical. 

Many  Argentine  oflicers  are  not  at  all  satis- 
fied with  limited  miUtary  rule,  and  may  take 
advantage  of  the  economic  difficulties. 

Washington's  prompt  siispension  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Peru,  accompanied  by  a 
cessation  of  economic  aid,  when  the  Peruvian 
military  took  over  the  Government  uncondi- 
tionally last  week,  has  probably  given  pause 
to  the  Argentine  hotheads. 

But.  according  to  some  diplomatic  sources, 
chances  are  still  considerable  for  a  rightist 
coup  In  Argentina  within  the  next  few 
months  unless  the  economic  tide  shifts  di- 
rections soon. 

The  best  safeguard  against  such  a  possi- 
bility may  be  not  the  lack  of  conspirators, 
but  the  abundance  of  them.  Many  ambi- 
tious generals  and  colonels,  backed  by  small 
cliques  of  officers,  are  believed  awaiting  the 
propitious  moment  to  strike,  and  each  views 
himself  as  the  new  Argentine  Napoleon. 
This  situation  has  to  some  extent  produced 
a  balance  of  stalemated   rebellious  factions. 

Most  of  these  factions  are  of  the  tradi- 
tional military  rightist  stripe.  However, 
there  Is  one  growing.  If  rather  amorphous, 
group  that  tends  toward  leftist  ultranatlon- 
alism.  Appropriately,  this  group  Is  usually 
referred  to  as  the  Nasserlte  movement  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  similarity  of  Its  views 
with  those  of  Egyptian  President  Gamal 
Abdel   Nasser. 

Gen.  Carlos  J.  Rosas,  military  commander 
of  Entre  Rios  Province,  Is  believed  the  chief 
Nasserlte,  and  Gen.  Osiris  Vlllegas.  military 
commander  of  Neuquen  Province,  Is  also  con- 
sidered a  leader. 

SDme  diplomatic  observers  see  this  mili- 
tary faction  as  a  potentially  powerful  In- 
fluence In  Argentina.  For  it  combines  mili- 
tary authority  with  the  popular  platforms 
of  rabid  nationalism  and  social  reform  that, 
in  a  fasclsilc  form,  accounted  for  the  wide- 
spread popularity  of  Peron,  who  was  driven 
from  office  In  a  1955  coup. 

This  group,  according  to  Informed  sources, 
win  not  attempt  a  coup  Immediately.  In- 
stend.  it  calculates  that  economic  chaos  will 
STon  produce  a  rightist  military  putsch, 
which  will  prove  so  unpopular  that  the  Nas- 
serites  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
overthrow  it  with  mass  support. 

Like  Nasser  himself,  Argentine  Nasserltes 
would  probably  prove  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  In  view  of  their  obses- 
sion   with    "Yankee    imperialism." 

The  pfjtentlal  strength  of  this  group  lies 
partly  in  the  likelihood  that  many  follow- 
ers of  Peron  would  support  It.  Significant- 
ly, General  Rosas  has  been  consulting  with 
Peronist  labor  unions  In  Entre  Rlos  Prov- 
ince. An  understanding  Is  believed  to  have 
been  reached  whereby  the  Peronlsts  would 
support,  or  at  least  not  oppose,  the  Nas- 
serlte movement. 

But  the  Peronlsts  have  been  trying  to  in- 
filtrate other  fronts,  too.  Including  rightist 
military  factions,  church  groups,  Prandlzl's 
supporters,  the  leftwlng  socialists,  and  the 
Communists.  Peron.  who  Is  now  living  In 
exile  in  Spain,  sent  a  delegation  to  the  re- 
cent Moscow  World  Peace  Congress,  report- 
edly including  the  Catholic  priest  who  Is 
believed  to  have  spirited  the  body  of  Peron's 
wife,    Evita,    out    of    Argentina. 

The  Peronlsts  are  apparently  trying  to  win 
American  support  by  threatening  to  back 
Moscow  policy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  is  attempting  to  win  middle- 
class  Peronist  factions,  which  have  long  vied 
with  the  Peronist  laborltes  for  control  of 
the  Peronist  movement,  over  to  democracy. 
Ambassador  Robert  McClintock  has  held  a 
number  of  meetings  with  such  Peronlsts. 

Meanwhile,  the  official  Peronist  policy  is 
to  boycott  the  elections  scheduled  by  the 
Government  for  next  summer.  Organized 
Peronist  groups  will  be  banned  In  any  case, 
but  PeronlsU  will  be  free  to  vote  for  other 
parties. 
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GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  POLICIES 

Mr.  MILLER.'  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  18  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  there  was  an  excellent  article 
written  by  the  distinguished  columnist 
David  Lawrence  entitled  "Spend  Our 
Way  to  Pro.=;perity?"  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  may  be  printed 
in  the  REcorD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oj  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.Spend  Our  Way  to  Prosperity? — Deei'est 
Dfpr  ;ss!o.n  Fe.\red  tor  United  States  if 
U.Ns<  i-ND  CiaNSEL  Prevails 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Everybody,  Irrespective  of  party  or  faction, 
wants  America  to  enjoy  an  era  of  prosperity. 
bin  if  unsound  counsel  prevails  at  the  White 
House  and  in  Congress,  the  United  States 
may  experience  In  the  next  few  yars  Its 
deepest   depression  of  this  century 

K  dmgerous  doctrine  has  lately  been 
w.irmed  up  from  New  Deal  days  and  has 
been  pi,\cn  respoct.ibility  by  advisers  to 
Presidmt  Kennedy.  It  is  that  spending 
by  tlie  Federal  Government,  even  if  It  pro- 
duces deficits,  will  somehow,  by  some  magic 
of  us  own,  produce  an  economic  Utopia. 

If  spending  were  the  solution  to  economic 
Ills,  then  the  United  States  should  still  be 
going  through  the  most  prosperous  45-year 
period  in  Its  history.  The  World  War  I 
spending  reach'^d  a  peak  of  nearly  (20  bil- 
lion in  1919.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
spending  reached  another  peak — nearly  tlOO 
billion— in  1945.  But  the  big  war  was  over 
only  5  years  when  the  Korean  conflict  sent 
Federal  spending  upward  to  around  »75  bil- 
lion In  195-3.  Instead  of  tapering  off  &ub- 
s.;.intiiny  after  the  Korean  war.  the  spend- 
ing during  the  cold  war  has  kept  on  climbing 
and  this  year  Is  back  up  to  around  $90 
billion. 

The  Idea  that  mere  si^endlng  of  money 
produces  prosperity  Is  fallacious.  It  Is  the 
way  the  money  Is  spent  which  counts — 
especially  whether  the  funds  are  used  In  prl- 
v.i'e  investment  for  productive  purposes  that 
last   l)cyond   Just  a  short-term   period. 

The  key  Is  not  how  much  Is  spent,  but 
what  the  money  is  spent  for.  Defense 
money  expended  on  weapons  does  not  de- 
velop a  high  volume  of  transactions  that 
jjercolate  through  the  whole  economy.  Pri- 
vate spending,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  usually 
for  goods  that  have  a  long-term  value  and 
that  multiply  the  number  of  transactions 
In  the  business  world. 

A  devastating  rebuttal  of  the  spending 
theory  was  made  recently  by  Dr.  Raymond 
J  S.TUlnicr.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from 
1957  through  1960,  but  his  advice  wasn't 
.'tlways  followed.  In  a  speech  on  June  18 
before  the  Babson  Institute  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, he  said  In  part: 

"What  recent  history  tells  us  about  the 
edect  of  increa.ses  In  Federal  spending  Is  not 
very  favorable  to  the  view  that  an  economy 
such  as  ours  can  spend  itself  Into  prosperity 
via  the  Federal  budget. 

"What  this  experience  tells  us  is  that.  If 
the  environment  is  not  favorable  to  an  in- 
crca.sc  in  private  spending,  an  Increase  In 
Federal  spending,  even  a  large  Increase,  Is 
;.  v.eli-nigh  futile  exercise. 

"In  the  first  4  months  of  this  calendar 
year,  the  cash  budget  of  the  United  States 
ran  a  deficit  of  close  to  $10  billion,  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual-rate  basis.  In 
the  comparable  4  months  of  the  1958-59  re- 
covery, the  Federal  cash  budget  showed  a 
surplus   of    $4.6    billion,   on   an    annual-rate 

b;isi8. 

"Yet  the  unemployment  rate  has  actually 
been  somewhat  higher  under  the  recent  def- 
icit than  it  was  under  the  earlier  surplus. 
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There  were  clouds  on  the  economic  horizon 
in  those  months  of  surplus  in  19flO,  but  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  economic  sky  in 
1962,  vmder  very  large  deficits,  is  far  from 
entirely  clear." 

Dr.  Saulnler  said  pointedly  that  to  those 
who  regard  budgetary  deficits  as  a  more  or 
less  guaranteed  formula  for  producing  a 
brisk  recovery,  the  present  cycle  must  be  a 
veritable  nightmare.  He  argued  bluntly  that 
tax  reductions  will  not  by  themselves  fur- 
nish a  remedy.    He  added: 

"If  there  is  a  need  to  cut  taxes  In  the 
expansion  phase  of  a  cycle,  when  we  already 
have  a  large  deficit,  then  there  Is  equally  a 
need  to  consider  whether  we  are  now  spend- 
ing too  much  money  on  programs  that  make 
no  contribution  whatever  to  our  capacity  for 
growth  and  to  consider  whether  we  are  doing 
other  things,  entirely  outside  of  the  tax  field, 
that  are  tending  to  suppress  private  Invest- 
ment spending. 

"If  this  is  what  we  are  doing,  and  I  think 
it  Is.  then  we  cannot  retrieve  the  situation 
with  governmental  red  ink,  and  very  few 
really  sophisticated  people  will  believe  that 
we  can." 

This  is  a  period  of  self-examination,  and 
It  is  becoming  cle.irer  every  day  that  across- 
the-bt>ard  tax  cuts  or  simplified  tax  rules 
on  depreciation  or  other  artificial  measures 
will  not  and  cannot  of  themselves  do  as 
much  good  for  the  economy  as  can  a  healthy 
reduction  in  unproductive  expenditures  for 
armament  and  an  avoidance  of  excessive 
spending  for  social-welfare  programs  that 
the  national  economy  at  this  time  cannot 
reallv  afford. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Des  Moines  Tribune  for  June  19  there 
was  published  another  article  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  which  pointed  out  that  the 
idea  of  an  administrative  budget  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  conventional  budget 
was  discarded  and  rejected  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  30  years  ago.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lawrfnce-  Kennedy  Idea  Rejected  30  Years 

Ago 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington,  DC. — President  Kennedy  is 
advocating  a  change  In  the  system  of  audit- 
ing the  Government's  expense  and  Income 
which  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
his  brain  trust  sponsored.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  back  In  the  19303. 

The  scheme  Is  to  list  only  a  part  of  the 
Government's  annual  outlay  as  expenses  and 
to  set  up  a  lot  of  inventories  and  properties 
as  investments  or  capital  assets.  The  pur- 
pose, of  course.  Is  to  show  less  of  a  deficit, 
if  not  a  surplus,  in  the  principal  statement 
of  finances  that  gets  public  attention.  Such 
a  change,  It  Is  argued,  would  be  more  like 
the  methods  of  private  business. 

OPPOSED     BY     BELL 

Daniel  W.  Bell,  who  was  Director  of  the 
Budget  for  several  years,  beginning  in  1935. 
and  who  now  Is  head  of  the  American 
Security  &  Trust  Co.  here,  fought  vigorously 
against  the  idea  as  unsound,  and  Congress 
didn't  warm  up  to  It  either. 

Again,  In  the  early  days  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  plan  received  a  big  boost 
from  Beardsley  Ruml,  finance  chairman  of 
Adlai  Stevenson's  presidential  campaign  in 
1952.  Ruml  had  gained  fame  in  championing 
the  present  pay-as-you-go  system  of  pay- 
ing income  taxes.  Even  Ruml  didn't  claim 
that  the  "capital  budget"  idea  was  original. 


SEES  >tTDCET  AS  ABSUU 

President  Kennedy  in  his  speech  at  Tale 
denounced  the  present  method  of  presenting 
the  annual  budget  to  the  country  as  a  myth. 
Kennedy  said: 

"We  persist  In  measuring  our  Federal 
fiscal  Integrity  today  by  the  conventional,  or 
administrative,  budget  with  results  which 
would  be  regarded  as  absurd  in  any  busi- 
ness firm,  in  any  country  of  Europe,  or  in 
any  careful  aiasessmeut  of  Uie  reaUty  of  our 
national  finances. 

"It  omits  our  special  trust  funds  and  the 
effect  they  have  on  our  economy.  It  cannot 
tell  a  loan  from  a  straight  expenditiu*e.  And 
worst  of  all  It  cannot  distinguish  between 
operating  expenditures  and  long-term  invest- 
ments." 

Sometimes  the  capital  assets  on  the  books 
pnjve  to  be^a  myth.  Thus,  the  true  deficit 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation — 
an  independent  agency  founded  in  1932 — was 
not  generally  known  for  many  years,  but 
finally  $2.8  biUlon  had  to  be  added  to  the 
public  debt. 

CRITICIZED    BT    BYRO 

This  writer  the  other  day  asked  Senator 
Harry  Byrd,  Democrat  of  Virginia,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee,  what  he 
thought  of  the  capital  budget  scheme.  Btrd 
suid : 

"I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  think  it's  fantastic 
to  try  to  take  all  the  capital  outlay  and  out- 
right investments  by  the  Government  in 
buildings  and  construction  and  appropria- 
tions for  defense  equipment  and  not  charge 
them  to  regular  expenditures.  Tou  would 
never  know  where  you  stood.  It's  Just  a  way 
to  cover  up  real  deficits." 

It  would  be  hard,  for  Instance,  the  Senator 
added,  to  classify  a  Polaris-bearing  sub- 
marine or  a  missile  base  as  an  investment 
and  to  figure  out  what  the  depreciation 
would  be,  especially  since  the  Government 
spends  so  much  on  a  big  military  machine 
that  Isn't  comparable  to  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment of  private  business  which  yields  an 
annual  earning.  Also,  the  Treasury  has  a 
host  of  contingent  liabilities  and  guarantees 
running  into  the  billions.  Trust  funds  would 
be  subjected  constantly  to  the  temptations 
of  "back  door"  borrowing  and  spending  for 
'  unrelated  purposes. 

The  President  and  three  high  administra- 
tion ofBclals  nevertheless  delivered  last  week 
a  total  of  four  public  speeches  designed,  to 
prepare  the  country  to  accept  the  theory  of 
a  capital  budget. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
July  18  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter there  was  published  an  article  en- 
titled "Is  the  Federal  Budget  Obsolete?" 
written  by  the  outstanding  economist, 
Mr.  Maurice  Stans.  This  article  add."; 
weight  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence to  a  change  in  the  budget  system. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is   THE  Federal   Budget   Obsolete? 
(By  Maurice  Stans) 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Is  the  Federal  budget 
outmoded  as  a  measure  of  the  activities  of 
the  Government?  Or  is  the  argument  for 
change  merely  another  play,  as  some  say, 
to  Justify  a  high  level  of  spending? 

Despite  some  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
this  Is  not  a  new  controversy.  It  arose  in 
the  1930's  when  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion was  hard  put  to  rationalize  large  defi- 
cits, year  after  year,  after  It  had  been 
elected  on  a  promise  to  contain  spending. 
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The  pxtyblem  was  resolved  that  time  by 
leaving  the  form  of  the  budget  alone.  In- 
stead, the  resulting  deficits  in  the  decade 
were  Justified  on  econcnnic  grounds  as 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  economy  (al- 
though history  shows  that  they  failed  to 
accompllBh  this) . 

WHAT   IT  SHOWS 

The  poasibillty  of  fundamental  change  in 
the  budget  structure  has  been  considered 
many  times.  But  always  the  argiiments 
against  revision  have  outweighed  those  for 
it.  What  Is  this  new  debate  about?  And 
how  shotdd  it  be  resolved? 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  budget  (some- 
times called  the  administrative  budget )  is  to 
show  the  revenues  and  the  expenditures  of 
running  the  Government.  It  is  on  a  cash 
basis;  that  is,  it  records  the  flow  of  money 
as  it  actually  occurs.  Taxes  are  counted  in 
the  year  in  which  the  Government  receives 
them.  And  Government  costs  are  recorded 
when  the  bills  are  paid. 

For  example,  suppose  goods  are  delivered 
to  the  Army  by  a  contractor  in  1962,  but  the 
bill  is  not  cleared  and  paid  until  1963.  The 
cost  wouldn't  enter  the  cash  figures  in  the 
budget  until  1963,  even  though  the  goods 
may  have  been  consiuned  in  1962. 

Critics  charge  that  our  present  form  of 
budget  has  three  major  faults:  It  is: 

Incomplete  because  large  svuns  of  money 
received  and  paid  by  the  Government  are  left 
out.  These  omitted  amounts  are  classed  as 
trust-fund  transactions.  Thus,  the  budget 
totals  are  understated. 

Misleading  in  timing  because  it  is  based  on 
cash  receipts  and  payments  rather  than  on 
accrued  income  and  expenses.  The  Army 
item,  for  example,  should  appear  in  the 
budget  in  1962  when  the  goods  are  received 
and  vised,  not  in  1963  when  the  bill  is  paid. 

Old  fashioned  because  It  lumps  capital 
and  current  outlays  without  distinction. 
The  expenditures  for  a  year  may  Include,  for 
example,  money  loaned  by  the  Government 
to  REA  cooperatives  and  others  which  will 
be  repaid  some  day.  It  also  Includes  the 
cost  of  new  buildings  at  time  of  construc- 
tion, even  though  they  may  have  a  life  of 
50  years. 

TRUST     FUNDS 

The  first  objection  has  some  merit.  The 
administrative  budget  leaves  out  such  items 
as  social  security  taxes  collected  and  bene- 
fits paid,  gasoline  taxes  collected  and  used  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  and  unem- 
ployment taxes  collected  and  paid  to  the 
States  to  administer  the  unemployment  sys- 
tem. These  are  excluded,  because  they  are 
designated  by  law  as  trust  funds,  which  are 
financed  by  specific  taxes  earmarked  for  a 
particular  use. 

1963  Federal  Budget 

[Tn  billinn.s] 
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But  this  distinction  does  not  alwajfe  pre- 
vail in  the  budget.  The  Government  receives 
many  other  kinds  of  taxes  and  revenuep  that 
are  earmarked  for  specific  uses  that,  never- 
theless, go  through  the  budget  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  called  trust  funds.  Much 
of  the  Income  received  on  public  lan4s  and 
forests,  for  example,  is  divided  up  auWmati- 
cally  with  local  public  bodies,  and  thjs  goes 
through  the  budget. 

The  amounts,  of  earmarked  money  <j|nttted 
from  the  budget  are  substantial.  Trus^-fund 
taxes  and  payments  in  fiscal  1963  M-e  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $27  billion.  If  tti(ey  are 
added  to  the  administrative  budget,  and 
transactions  between  Government  agencies 
are  canceled  out,  they  raise  it  from  |^3  bil- 
lion to  about  $117  billion. 

To  remedy  this  Incompleteness  In  tpe  ad- 
ministrative budget,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et during  the  early  1940's  began  publishing 
a  cash  consolidated  statement  comblaling  all 
the  figures.  It  shows  the  $117  bllUoo  figure 
of  tax  take  by  the  Federal  Govemnrvfint  for 
1963.  I 

HAS     MOST     MEANING  || 

This  cash  consolidated  statement  fc|as  the 
most  meaning  to  you  and  me,  because  it 
accounts  for  the  total  of  the  taxes  >^e  pay 
to  Uncle  Sam.  ' 

The  trust  funds  are  largely  a  legal  fiction. 
Congress  created  them  to  assure  that  taxes 
paid  for  one  purpose  are  separately  account- 
ed for  and  not  diverted  to  another  ute. 

In  this  sense  there  is  good  rea«On  for 
keeping  them  separate.  To  do  otherwise 
would  require  changes  in  many  laws.  There 
is,  all  considered,  substantial  logic  in  saying 
that  the  consolidated  cash  budget,  which 
sums  up  all  the  income  and  outgo,  tells  a 
better  story  than  the  administrative  Dudget. 

If  the  trust  funds  received  and  pftid  out 
are  clearly  identified  in  the  consolidated 
cash  budget,  then  all  reasonable  purposes  of 
disclosure  of  the  budget  are  accomplished. 

The  other  two  criticisms,  however.  »re  not 
so  easily  resolved.  They  will  be  contidered 
in  other  articles. 
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UeRular 
bu<lpet 

Con.<!oIi- 
dated 
budget 

Kc«>i|.ts: 

Buditet  rewipt.s. . . 

Trust  fund  receipts . 

I>rj«  transactions  within  the 
(Jovcmment 

$93.0 

tax  0 
■27.  r< 

-3.9 

Total 

03.0 

92.  .'■. 

11  <>  0 

rayinents: 

Through  budget . 

From  trust  funds 

92.  .'■. 
27  0 

Less  transactions  within  tlic 
(iovemment 

—3  9 

Interest  oocruod,  not  yet  pay- 
able  _ 

-.S 

Total 

92.  ,1 

114.8 

1.8 

Surplus' 

.5 

'  Tliese  arc  amount.s  in  tlie  oripiiiiil  binlKcl.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  the  outcome  will  be  a  .<iil>,tanti;il 
deficit. 


GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION  WITH 
PRIVATE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
the  dialog  taking  place  over  the  state 
of  our  economy,  one  important  factor 
in  the  relationship  between  the  fjederal 
Government  and  business  has  been 
largely  overlooked.  This  is  the  Jnatter 
of  Government  competition  with  private 
business. 

This  subject  has  been  aired  froih  time 
to  time  since  the  problem  burgeoped  in 
the  wake  of  World  War  II.  But  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  characterized  by  more 
heat  than  light. 

Now,  however,  the  extent  to  which 
Government  is  in  direct  competition 
with  private  business  can  be  stuqied  in 
concrete  rather  than  abstract  terms, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Ben  Cole,  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star. 

In  the  final  article  of  a  series  of  eight 
on  the  Federal  Government's  use  of  tax 
money,  Mr.  Cole  sets  forth  his  findings 
in  an  original  and  exhaustive  refeearch 
of  instances  where  the  Government  is  in 
direct  competition  with  private  business. 
He  found  that  the  Federal  Government 
owns  corporations  or  agencies  of  a  type 
subject  to  the  Corporation  Contijol  Act 
with  equity  totaling  $32,100  million  in 
activities  which  are  said  to  compelte  with 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Cole's  findings  relate  to  Senate 
Resolution  303.  submitted  on  last  March 


1  by  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  , 
to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  investigate  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  business 
and  to  determine  means  and  methods  by 
which  such  functions  can  be  transferred 
to  private  enterprise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Cole's  excellent  article  from  the  May  20, 
1962.  issue  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Where  Your  Tax  Money  Goes — U.S. -Owned 
Corporations  Get  Breaks  in  Private  Com- 
petition 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington. — The  Federal  Government 
owns  corporations  or  agencies  of  a  type  sub- 
ject to  the  Corporation  Control  Act  with 
equity  totaling  $32,100  mUlion  in  activities 
which  are  said  to  compete  with  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  corporations  represent  $17,642,633,000 
of  equity. 

The  agencies.  37  in  all,  are  operated  with 
appropriated  funds,  representing  $11,118,- 
050,000   In   Government-owned  equity. 

Federal  electric  utility  facUties  exclusive 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  is 
counted  as  a  corporation,  represent  $3,200 
million  of  allocated  investment  value. 

The  worldwide  Inventory  of  the  armed 
services  post  exchange  system  is  $314,220,000, 
Including  the  motion  picture  service.  This 
included  on  January  24,  1961,  cash  amount- 
ing to  $47  million.  Accounts  payable  were 
$48  million,  leaving  a  net  value  of  the  post 
exchange    system    of    $266,220,000. 

Added  together,  these  four  categories  of 
Federal  equity  malce  In  excess  of  $32,226 
million. 

That  figure  is  apparently  the  only  one 
ever  compiled  that  In  any  way  suggests  the 
total  Federal  equity  In  activities  which 
might  be  said  in  part  or  whole  to  compete 
with  private  business. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  former 
Director  Maurice  H.  Stans  once  attempted  to 
determine  how  many  commerclal-industrlal- 
type  activities  the  Government  operated. 
stans,  however,  never  attempted  to  estab- 
lish what  the  equity  value  of  these  might 
be.  Nor  did  anybody  else,  insofar  as  Is 
known. 

The  Goverment-owned  corporations  or 
corporate  agencies  and  their  equity  value 
as   set  out  in  the   1963  Federal  budget  are; 

Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion  

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration   

Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion     

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Cor- 
poration  '. . 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation- 
Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc 

Development  Loan  Fund 

Office  of  Defense  Lending'. 

Export-Import  Banlc  of 
Washington 3,  306,000,  000 

Banks  for  Cooperatives  (U.S. 
part) 

Banks  for  Cooperatives  In- 
vestment Fund 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration Fund- 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit 

Banks 144,917,000 

'  Includes  old  RFC  assets,  old  Defense  Plant 
Corporation,  etc.  Figure  from  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

-'  In  liquidation  several  years. 


$4,  522,  524,  000 

45,210,000 

11,033,  000 

127,532,000 
15,  860,  000 

31.631,000 
354. 930, 000 
125,  000,  000 


118.287,000 
185,918,000 

2,  384,  000 
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[160.000] 
8,  687,  000 
915.822,000 
4,271,000 


102.  642,  000 

467,  228.  000 

2,  Ab.  075,  000 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board ' 

Federal  Facilities  Corpora- 
tion ♦ 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance   Corporation ''-_ 

Rccnns'ruction  Finance 
Corporation" 

Federal  Housing.  Adminis- 
tration       1.  160,  107.  000 

Federal        National        Mort- 

gape  Association 1,477,434,000 

Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion  

P.in.'ma  Canal  Company — 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority- 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Curpciration  • 2,  290,000,000 

=  Brackets  Indicate  negative  figure. 

•  Dissolved  June  30.  1961. 

=  Retained  earnings. 

•Dissolved:  In  liquidation.  Some  assets 
transferred  to  other  agencies  for  liquidation. 

"Not  tax  funds:  $3,000,000,000  borrowing 
authority  never  used. 

The  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
provides  that  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tions subject  to  it  be  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral -Accounting  Office,  which  is  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  Congress. 

The  37  other  activities  with  Government- 
owned  equity,  some  of  tliem  classifiable  as 
commercial-Industrial  and  others  strictly  of 
a  go. en. mental  nature,  are  as  follows: 

Air    Force    Industrial    fund--       $61,668,000 

Alaska  Railroad 122.823,000 

Allen  property  fund,  Phil- 
ippines, World  War  II. 
revolving    

Army  Indurtrlal  fund 

Avi.ation  war  risk  Insur- 
ance   fund 

Central  American  abaca  fiber 
fund'    

Capehart  housing  ^^ 

Check  forgery  insurance 
fund    (Treasury) 

Civil  defense  loans 

College  housing  loans 

Community  disposal  opera- 
tion     

Contingency  fund  for  emer- 
gency expenses.  Fort  Peck 
project,    Montana 

Defense  production  guaran- 
tees '    

Development  and  operation 
of  helium  properties 

Direct  loans  to  veterans 1.733.347.000 

Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion    

Federal  ship  mortgage  insur- 
ance   fund 

Foreign  Investment  guaran- 
tee fund 

General  Services  Administra- 
tion building  management 
fund 

Government  Printing  Office  *_ 

Hoonah  Indian  housing  proj- 
ect revolving  fund* 

Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  revolving  fund, 
liquidation  programs 

Housing  for  the  elderly 
loans   

Indian  loan  revolving 
fund    

Informational  media  guaran- 
tee fund 

Narcotics  hospitals  commis- 
saries   

Naval  Academy  laundry 

'  Abolished. 

*  Represents  amount  of  mortgage  reduc- 
tion. 

'  Retained  earnings.  » 

*  An  agency  of  the  Congress, 
'•  In  liquidation. 


1.  511.000 
121.330.000 

23.000 

101.000 
25.636,000 

40.000 

587.000 

1.602,077,000 

1   5,000 


17,625,000 


6,350,000 
81,986,000 


27.  522.  000 
12.729,000 
42,  827,  000 


440.  000 
43,724,000 

171,000 


21.762,000 

12,729,000 

16.  805.  000 

145,000 

63.000 
234,000 


Navy  Industrial  fimd 

Public   facility    loans 

Public  works  planning  fund- 
Rural    Electrification   AdiHln- 

Istratlon    

Small    Business    Administra- 
tion     

Upper   Colorado   River    Basin 

fund    

U.S.  prison  commissaries 

Veterans'  Administration  can- 
teen service 

Veterans'  Administration  loan 

guarantee  revolving  fund-- 

Wherry    Act   housing    


275.140,000 

147,  566.  000 

45,052,000 

3.949,021.000 

1,199,602,000 

437,  058.  000 
692, 000 

11.786,000 

702,  372.  000 
423,276,000 

During  former  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration, determined  efforts  were  made 
to  reduce  the  number  of  commercial  in- 
dustrial activities  of  the  Federal  Goverh- 
ment. 

Eisenhower's  tough-minded  Budget  Di- 
rector Stans  reported  January  13.  1961.  on 
the  status  of  comnierclal-i.ndustrlal  activity. 
Here  is  a  table  from  his  report: 


!  CivlHin  I)cp:irt- 

Total   I  api  iicics    m*-!!!  of 

I  |L>efen.«« 


iilorulfiiMl  cx)mmiTcial-iiidus- 
liul  ailivilii'S ... 

.\C'"iuy  fvaliiations  not  yet 
(i)iii|)k'l.-<l. "  ,. 

.\(iipt«'ii  aC<'Iu>  rv;illiatl<)lis 
jii~uf>inj:        (inviTnuit-ni 

«l'i  r.iti  )ii-. 

Total      .       ... 

.\;:riiry  i'\.iluaiions  iiiidiT 
ri'VU'W 


21.100 
2.100 


19.100 


2-j.OOO  '    ly.ooo 

17,000     117,000 


'  2.100 
2.  'MV 


2.  avi  I 

I 


2.  lUU  {       '2,900 
.VIO  '     '  2.  .V40 


I  To  \<f  ev;»liiatiMl  by  Mnr.  31.  IW.l. 

5  Of  wliirli  400  havr  f>c«'n  or  will  be  curtailetl. 

-  i>f  wtiK-li  l.."<)0  Will  Ik  <uil.iil.J. 

Placing  a  value  on  the  business-type  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  apparently  de- 
fied Stans.  The  Budget  Bureau  cannot 
supply  such  a  figure. 

The  reason  for  the  difficulty  is  easily  seen. 
First,  identifying  a  commercial-industrial 
activity  is  hard  enough;  next,  finding  out 
what  part  of  the  investment  in  it  is  charge- 
able to  such  activity  is  still  harder. 

Stans  told  the  President,  "About  17.500  of 
the  (civilian)  installations  are  determined, 
by  the  agencies,  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  do  not  represent  substantial  or  signifi- 
cant competition  with  free  enterprise.  In 
these  cases,  compelling  reasons  were  found 
for  not  procuring  the  goods  or  services 
through  ordinary  channels.  For  example, 
about  8,000  of  these  were  custodial  and  Jani- 
torial activities  carried  on  in  post  offices  and 
another  3,900  installations  were  bins  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  (Corporation  for  the 
storage  of  grain. 

"Of  the  approximately  2.100  installations 
In  which  compelling  reasons  for  continued 
Government  oF>eratlons  have  not  been  es- 
tablished, some  1.600  have  been  or  are  sched- 
uled to  be  discontinued  or  will  t)e  curtailed. 
Installations  discontinued  or  curtailed  in- 
clude such  activities  as  general  and  livestock 
farms,  road  construction  work,  production  of 
bakery  items,  operation  of  gasoline  service 
stations,  and  operation  of  local  trucking  and 
draying  services. 

"Because  of  the  large  concentration  of 
commercial-industrial  InstallationB  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  its  evaluating  and  re- 
porting. 

"Of  the  2,900  evaluations  completed,  some 
450  were  decisions  to  discontinue  the  In- 
stallations; and  some  2,450  were  determina- 
tions to  continue  the  installation  for  com- 
jjelllng  reasons.  Of  those  to  be  continued, 
over  160  are  to  be  curtailed. 

"Among  installations  discontinued  there 
are  automobile  repair  shops,  bread  and 
bakery  shops,  horticultural  services  and  spe- 


cialties, printing  plants,  ice  plants,  sawmills, 
shoe  repair  shops,  laundries,  ice  cream  plants, 
etc." 

Stans  concluded,  "It  is  significant  that  a 
large  number  of  the  activities  that  were 
identified  in  the  Inventory  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  there  appear  to  be  compelling 
reasons  why  the  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  carry  them  on.  The  activities  that 
are  questionable  have  been  isolated  for  de- 
tailed study.  The  program  has  demon- 
strated that  unjustified  activities  can  be  ef- 
fectively deterred." 


TRIBUTE   TO    THE    LATE   BRYANT 
THOMAS   CASTELLOW 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss  that  I  inform  the  Senate  of 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  of  this  century,  the  Honorable 
Bryant  Thomas  Castellow,  of  Cuthbert, 
Ga.,  former  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Third  District  of  Georgia. 
A  Representative  Castellow  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  an  attorney 
in  private  practice,  as  solicitor  general 
and  judge  of  the  Pataula  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit and  as  Congressman  from  his  ^- 
trict.  He  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  October  7, 1932,  upon  his 
election  to  succeed  to  the  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Charles 
R.  Crisp,  until  his  voluntary  retirement 
to  private  life  on  January  3. 1937. 

Of  all  his  many  contributions  to  the 
public  life  of  his  State  and  Nation,  this 
respected  Georgian  is  perhaps  best  re- 
membered for  his  eloquent  speeches  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
warning  the  Nation  of  the  consequences 
of  foreign  entanglements,  centralized 
Government,  and  fiscal  Irresponsibility. 
Subsequent  events  have  proved  him  to 
have  been  a  prophet. 

Although  in  retirement  during  his  last 
years.  Representative  Castellow  main- 
tained an  active  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  his  wise  counsel  was  valued 
and  often  sought.  He  was  truly  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  the  people  he 
served  so  long  and  so  well,  and  had  he 
lived  until  next  Sunday,  he  would  have 
celebrated  his  85th  birthday. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  his 
friends,  and  I  am  deeply  grieved  at  his 
passing.  His  many  contributions  to  his 
State  and  Nation  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. Mrs.  Talmadge  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  daughter. 


STRIKES  AT  DEFENSE  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  July  19,  I  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  need  for  immediate  legislation 
to  deal  with  strikes  and  work  stoppages 
in  our  defense  establishments  and  re- 
lated industries — strikes  or  stoppages 
that  would  produce  a  national  emergen- 
cy, or  at  least,  have  a  most  serious  ad- 
verse impact  on  national  defense  and  se- 
curity. 

In  those  remarks,  I  made  reference  to 
S.  2631,  a  bill  introduced  by  me  with  a 
number  of  cosEKjnsors,  on  September  23, 
1961.  This  bill  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. It  is  designed  to,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  enacted  into  law,  will  prevent 
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strikes  and  work  stoppages  which,  if  en- 
gaged and  permitted  to  occur,  would 
greatly  impede,  hamper,  and  obstruct  our 
vital  missile,  space,  and  other  programs, 
the  success  of  which  are  indispensable 
to  national  prestige,  security,  and  well- 
being. 

When  I  spoke  last  Thursday,  a  serious 
strike  was  in  progress  in  one  plant  and 
another  strike  was  threatened  by  two  in- 
ternational unions  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. It  was  scheduled  to  begin  on 
Monday  of  this  week. 

These  strikes  would  have  been  tragic 
and  possibly  disastrous  had  they  oc- 
curred as  annoimced  and  planned  and 
had  they  continued  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time.  Fort\inately,  however, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  inter- 
vened, and  by  persuasion  induced  these 
unions  to  voluntarily  agree  to  withhold 
such  strike  action  for  a  period  of  60  days. 
This  procedure — this  method  success- 
fully employed  by  the  President  in  this 
instance — is  clearly  outside  of  the  antl- 
strike  and  injunction  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  and  is  wholly  unrelated 
thereto.  The  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  unions  to  comply  with  th^.  Presi- 
dent's request  is  a  completely  voluntary 
action  and  is  an  agreement  that  we  are 
devoutly  hoping  will  be  kept  and  ful- 
filled. 

It  is  quite  significant  to  note,  however, 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  President 
in  appointing  a  3-man  special  Presiden- 
tial Board  follows  generally  the  ap- 
proach provided  in  S.  2631.  The  Presi- 
dent's Board,  however,  has  no  legal 
status;  it  has  no  power  or  authority 
other  than  to  attempt  mediation,  use 
persuasion,  and  make  recommendations. 
It  has  no  power  or  authority  to  decide 
any  issue  or  to  take  affirmative  or  ef- 
fective legal  action  to  require  or  compel 
either  labor  or  management  to  do  any- 
thing to  resolve  the  issues  involved  or  to 
prevent  a  paralyzing  walkout  and  work 
stoppage  in  the  industry. 

S.  2631  would  prohibit  strikes  and 
work  stoppages  by  persons  employed  at 
strategic  facilities.  Under  Its  provisions, 
when  there  is  a  serious  and  vital  work 
stoppage,  or  when  one  is  seriously 
threatened,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  appoint  an  impartial  emergency 
board — but  of  course,  it  might  very  well 
be  changed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  such  a  board,  if  that  is  desir- 
able— comprised  of  three  members  who 
would  have  the  power  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  make  written  findings  of  fact 
and  determinations  within  60  days  after 
its  appointment:  and  its  actions,  its 
findings  and  orders  would  be  binding  on 
all  the  parties  involved,  both  labor  and 
management,  for  a  period  of  1  year  and 
thus  a  strike  and  injurious  work  stop- 
page will  be  averted. 

So  it  is  readily  observed  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  President  in  the  proce- 
dure which  he  has  adopted  outside  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  objectives  of 
S.  2631  substantially  have  the  same  pur- 
pose and  seek  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  ends. 

Mr.  President,  these  volimtary  ar- 
rangements are  good  so  long  as  they 
work,  and  let  us  hope  that  so  long  as 
they  are  entered  into,  they  will  work. 


But,  I  ask,  in  a  matter  of  such  magni- 
tude where  the  importance  is  so  great 
and  the  consequences  could  be  so  qisas- 
trous.  is  it  wise  to  leave  this  issue  and 
this  problem  unsettled  and  unresolved? 
Is  it  prudent  to  leave  it  to  the  hajiards 
of  chance  and  simply  hope,  and  po$sibly 
hope  in  vain,  that  voluntary  agreeihents 
can  be  safely  relied  upon  and  will  always 
be  obtained  and  that  nothing  harmful 
will  happen,  rather  than  for  the  Con- 
gress to  do  that  which  prudence,  coMrage. 
and  statesmanship  dictates  should  be 
done  to  protect  our  country  against  this 
potential  and  highly  probable  danger. 

We  pass  laws  to  deal  with  other  stirious 
problems  of  government  and  to  protect 
our  country  against  injury.  Why  do  we 
hesitate  on  this  question?  Is  there  good 
reason  for  our  failure  to  act?  C«|n  we 
justify  inertia  and  inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  in  view  of  the  realities  of 
this  danger?  I  do  not  think  we  can. 
I  am  not  the  only  one  who  thinkjs  the 
Congress  should  legislate  in  this  fldjd.  It 
is  heartening  to  note  that  impflrtant 
segments  of  the  press  recognize  the  dan- 
ger and  are  beginning  to  emphasize  edi- 
torially the  urgent  need  for  the  ejiact- 
ment  of  legislation.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  p*rt  of 
my  remarks,  three  editorials:  one  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  23.  1962. 
entitled  "New  Labor  Law  Needed"!;  one 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  24. 
1962,  entitled  "Emergency  Strike  For- 
mula" ;  and  the  third  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  July  24,  1963,  en- 
titled "Breathing  Spell,  at  Least." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  i|n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  23,  1962] 
New  Labok   Law   Needed 

The  60-day  delay  President  Kennedy  has 
effected  in  strike  threats  against  flv*  pro- 
ducers of  missiles,  planes,  and  spacecraft  pre- 
vents what  would  have  been  an  Inexcusable 
disruption  of  vital  national  prograots.  A 
settlement  pattern  had  been  provided  In  the 
noninflatlonary  agreement  negotiated  last 
week  by  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  atjd  the 
two  unions  Involved  In  the  present  cQnfllct. 
The  other  manufacturers'  refusal  to  go  along 
with  the  Douglas  clauses  on  union  and  Job 
security  were  the  bars  to  full  peace. 

Gratifying  as  Is  the  administration^  suc- 
cess in  postponing  a  showdown,  the  entire 
Incident  focuses  sharp  new  attention  <)n  the 
need  for  Improved  legal  machinery  tp  deal 
with  emergency  labor  disputes.  The  Presi- 
dent has  again  felt  obliged  to  improvise  a 
formula  outside  the  one  prescribed  liy  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  the  transporitatlon 
field,  where  some  labor  relations  are  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  others  under 
Taft-Hartley,  the  Improvisation  method  has 
been  working  spottlly.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  Is  embroiled  In  intraunlott  and 
Interunlon  politics  In  his  efforts  to  uhravel 
the  row  between  the  flight  engineers  aaiid  the 
airline  pilots.  The  railroads  and  east  coast 
docks  face  new  crises. 

The  White  House  has  indicated  for  more 
than  a  year  that  It  Intended  to  tranaitnlt  to 
Congress  recommendations  for  a  mor«  flex- 
ible approach  to  the  settlement  of  emoofgency 
disputes.  It  has  had  for  nearly  3  olonths 
the  ideas  on  this  subject  of  the  Preaaident's 
Advisory  Council  on  Labor-Management 
Policy.  The  time  to  get  measured'  con- 
gressional consideration  of  any  prbgram 
probably  has  passed.     But  the  woral?  tlm» 


is  to  wait  until  a  major  breakdown  in  a  key 
industry  necessitates  panicky  action  on 
Capitol  Hill.  If  employers  and  unions  are 
to  respect  the  Government's  role  In  protect- 
ing the  national  Interest,  It  ought  to  have  a 
solid  underpinning  in  law. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  24.   1962] 
Emergency  Strike  Formula 

President  Kennedy  has  inaugurated  a  new 
technique  In  dealing  with  strike  threats 
that  might  cause  a  national  emergency.  In- 
stead of  Invoking  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the 
President  requested  a  60-day  delay  In  the 
walkouts  scheduled  for  Monday  by  the  em- 
ployees of  several  producers  of  missiles, 
planes,  and  Fpacecraft.  Both  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  the  International  Asso- 
CKition  of  Machinists  responded  In  a  spirit 
of  acconiniodatlon  and  proi>er  regard  for 
the  national  interest.  During  the  60-day 
period  a  three-man  Presidential  Board  will 
try  t)  settle  the  disputes,  by  mediation  If 
possible  and  by  making  findings  and  rec- 
omme;id.Ttions  if  necessary. 

Ill  some  respects  the  special  Presidential 
board  will  have  an  advantage  over  any  fact- 
finding board  that  might  have  been  named 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  law  spe- 
cifically denies  Taft-Hartley  boards  authority 
to  make  recommendations.  Consequently. 
Taft-Hartley  fact  finders  may  be  handi- 
capped In  bringing  about  a  settlement. 
They  cannot  focus  public  opinion  on  fair 
terms  that  ought  to  be  accepted  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  By  contrast,  the  Presidential 
Board  in  the  present  disputes  Is  specifically 
authorized  to  hold  hearings  and  to  make 
findings  and  recommendations  for  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  weakness  of  the  new  technique,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  Is  wholly  vol- 
untary. It  will  break  down  any  time  a 
union  may  refuse  to  cooperate  by  postpon- 
ing a  scheduled  strike,  and  the  President 
then  would  have  no  alternative  to  falling 
back  upon  Taft-Hartley.  President  Truman 
discovered,  when  he  seized  the  steel  mills  to 
end  a  walkout  that  was  threatening  the 
national  safety,  that  the  White  House  can- 
not Improvise  to  the  point  of  using  forro 
in  preference  to  using  law  already  on  the 
books. 

The  need  for  additional  law  in  this  fi.^:  1 
is  clear  and  unmistakable,  and  it  Is  not  min- 
imized by  the  unions'  wise  compliance  with 
the  President's  current  requests.  Probably 
it  Is  too  late  for  any  comprehensive  bill  to 
be  passed  by  the  present  Congress,  but  rec- 
ommendations ought  to  be  forthcoming  on 
the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Presidents 
Advisory  Council  on  Labor-Management  Pol- 
icy a  few  months  ago.  It  Is  an  area  In  which 
strong  leadership  from  the  White  House 
will  be  needed. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  July 

24,  19621 

Breathing  Spell,  at  Least 

Union  members  in  the  aerospace  Industry 
have  displayed  a  commendable  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  national  Interest  In 
agreeing  to  President  Kennedy's  appeal  for  a 
postponement  of  their  threatened  strike 
action  against  producers  of  missiles  and 
spacecraft.  A  decision  to  the  contrary  in- 
evitably would  have  been  gravely  damaging 
to  a  vital  part  of  our  defense  and  security 
program,  and,   therefore,   inexcusable. 

The  60-day  deferment  now  agreed  upon  will 
permit  the  special  Presidential  Board  named 
last  week  to  seek  a  resolution  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  producers  and  the  two 
unions  involved,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  in  some  cases  and  the 
United  Aerospace  Workers,  affiliated  with  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  In  others.  Basis  for  a 
settlement  may  be  found  in  a  formula,  first 
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accepted  by  the  unions  and  the  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co.,  providing  average  wage  and  fringe 
benefits  amounting  to  about  25  cents  per 
hour  over  a  3-year  period  and  setting  up  a 
so-called  agency  shop  which  requires  non- 
union workers  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  unions 
acting  as  bargaining  agents.  Most  of  the  In- 
dustry has  balked  at  this  latter  provision. 
iind  It  is  on  this  issue  that  the  emergency 
board  undoubtedly  must  concentrate  Its 
greatest  attention  In  the  60-day  period.  In 
event  of  failure  In  this  Instance,  the  Presi- 
dent could  still  turn  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
ask  for  an  Injunction  against  strike  action 
fi.r  an  additional  80  days  and  make  another 
effort  to  work  out  a  settlement. 

All  of  this  gives  time,  at  leust.  Even  so. 
It  IS  evident  that  the  legal  machinery  appli- 
cable to  labor  disputes  in  Industries  vital  to 
the  national  security,  for  exannple.  Is  Inade- 
quate. The  Kennedy  administration  has 
placed  considerable  reliance  thus  far.  and 
with  some  success,  on  Intervention  outside 
the  Taft-Hartley  formula,  and  it  still  may 
turn  to  that  law  when  necessary.  Neither 
recourse,  however,  guarantees  anything  more 
than  the  so-called  cooling-off  periods  and 
opportunity  for  further  Improvisations  and 
nep<niation.  There  Is  need  for  a  more  assur- 
edly effective  approach  by  law.  It  should  be 
a  high  priority  objective  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  Congress,  at  least  during  the  next 
session,  to  find  this  better  approach. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  we 
need  more  than  a  breathing  spell.  We 
need  assurance.  We  need  protection. 
We  need  security.  We  need  a  law.  Con- 
gress, in  my  opinion,  will  fail  to  meet 
Its  responsibility  if  it  adjourns  without 
taking  appropriate  action. 


A  GOD-FEARING  NATION— FARE- 
WELL FROM  GEN.  CARLOS 
ROMULO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  decade  there  has  t)een  a  great 
deal  of  heated  discussion  over  just  how 
strong  the  United  States  is  in  various 
fields  of  endeavor — always  with  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  our  relative  military 
.strength. 

Certainly  in  the  world  in  which  we 
live  our  national  security  requires  prog- 
ress in  the  fields  of  national  defense  and 
weaponry,  but  there  is  definitely  some- 
thing wrong  when  people  begin  to  meas- 
ure the  strength  of  our  Nation  in  only 
military  terms.  There  are  many  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  real  strength 
or  power  of  a  nation,  and  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  the  thesis  that  the  most 
powerful  element  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  is  a  strong  belief  in  God 
and  deep  reverence  for  the  Almighty  in 
all  the  different  forms  through  which 
Amciicans  worship  Him. 

National  power  should  be  measured. 
not  only  in  terms  of  missiles,  but  also 
and  more  important  in  terms  of  beliefs. 
ideals,  and  goals.  These  are  the  things 
which  make  a  nation  deeply  and  genu- 
inely strong.  There  are  many  people 
who  realize  this  fact,  and  they  should 
be  heard  more  often.  One  of  these  is 
Philippine  Ambassador  and  General 
Carlos  Romulo  who  is  returning  to  his 
country  to  become  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines.  His  words 
of  farewell  deserve  the  attention  of  all 


Americans  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rkjord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SOMrTHING  To  Remembex 
(By  Carlos  P.  Romulo) 

I  am  going  home.  America — farewell. 

For  17  years  I  have  enjoyed  your  hospi- 
tality, visited  every  one  of  your  50  States.  I 
can  say  I  know  you  well. 

I  admire  and  love  America.  It  Is  my  sec- 
ond home. 

What  1  have  to  say  now  in  parting  is  both 
a  tribute  and  a  warning:  Never  forget. 
Americans,  that  yours  is  a  spiritual  country. 

Yes,  I  know  that  you  are  a  practical  peo- 
ple. Like  others.  I  have  marveled  at  your 
factories,  your  skyscrapers,  and  your  arsenals. 

But  underlying  everything  else  Is  the  fact 
that  America  began  as  a  God-loving.  God- 
fearing, God-worshlplng  people,  knowing 
that  there  is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  in  each 
one  of  us.  It  is  this  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  the  human  spirit  which  makes  America 
Invincible      May  it  always  endure. 

And  so  I  say  again  in  parting,  thank  j'ou. 
America,  and  farewell.  May  God  keep  you 
always — and  may  you  always  keep  God. 


A  PLEBISCITE  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  flexi- 
bility and  full  respect  for  the  wishes  of 
the  governed  should  be  the  hallmark  of 
Federal  relationships  with  Puerto  Rico. 
President  Kennedy  has  suggested  the 
calling  of  a  plebiscite  or  a  referendum  to 
guarantee  to  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico 
the  opportunity  to  choose  the  exact 
form  of  government  they  prefer,  whether 
continued  association,  statehood  or  any 
other  suitable  arrangement.  That  would 
provide  a  further  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  exercise  a  free 
choice  as  to  the  kind  of  government  they 
want. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  was  Captive 
Nations  Week  when  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica joined  to  express  once  again  to  the 
world  their  dismay  and  horror  at  Soviet 
imperialism  and  to  pray  for  the  ulti- 
mate redemption  and  liberation  of  the 
millions  of  people  held  slaves  under  the 
Communist  yoke.  What  could  present 
a  clearer  and  more  dramatic  contrast 
of  the  true  difference  between  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  communism  than 
our  relationship  with  Puerto  Rico?  The 
plebiscite  and  the  free  choice  that  would 
l>e  offered  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  be  dramatic  evidence  to  the  whole 
world  that  the  American  people  dare  to 
practice  what  they  preach.  It  is  some- 
thing that  the  Communists  have  never 
dared  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  fail  to 
make  this  point  clear  not  only  through- 
out the  United  States  but  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  where  Soviet  lies 
and  propaganda  may  be  t>eclouding  the 
true  image  of  American  representative 
government. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  continued  af- 
firmation of  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  determine  their  own  form 
of  government  and  to  practice  the  ideals 
of  liberty  and  responsible  government 
according  to  their  own  preference. 


TAX-EXEMPT  FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Tax-Exempt  Founda- 
tions" was  published  in  this  morning's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  which  I 
wish  particularly  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax-Exempt  Foundations 

The  preliminary  findings  of  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman's  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee Indicate  that  the  laws  regulating 
tax-exempt  foundations  should  be  broad- 
ened and  their  administration  tightened. 

There  are  now  more  than  45.000  tax- 
exempt  foundations  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  conunlttee's  survey,  based  on  a 
sample  of  522.  Indicates  that  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  have  been  violated. 
Many  of  the  foundations  which  were  sur- 
veyed failed  to  provide  Information  relating 
to  major  shareholdings  in  public  corpora- 
tions as  required  under  the  law.  But  the 
acts  of  commission  were  far  more  serious. 
Two  foundations  were  apparently  estab- 
lished by  large  New  York  banks  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  f2  mil- 
lion In  capital-gains  taxes.  And  there  Is 
evidence  that  a  number  of  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  educational  testing 
and  scientific  research  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  their  avowedly  commercial 
competitors. 

Abuses  such  as  these,  which  result  In  un- 
desirable accumulations  of  untaxed  wealth, 
an  inequitable  distribution  of  the  tax  bur<- 
den,  and  unfair  competitive  advantages 
should  be  eliminated  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Mr.  Patman  has  proposed  that  the  Treasury 
declare  an  immediate  moratorium  on  the 
granting  of  tax  exemptions  to  foundations. 
But  such  drastic  action,  even  if  legally  feas- 
ible, might  prevent  the  establishment  of 
legitimate  foundations  which  constitute  the 
very  heart  of  the  American  sjrstem  of  phi- 
lanthropy. The  clear  violations  of  tax  stat- 
utes which  Mr.  Patman's  Investigators  un- 
cover can  be  swiftly  prosecuted,  and  new 
legislation  should  be  drafted  to  eliminate 
those  abuses  which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of 
existing  laws. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  editorial  started  by 
stating : 

The  preliminary  findings  of  Representative 
Wright  Patman's  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee Indicate  that  the  laws  regulating  tax- 
exempt  foundations  should  be  broadened 
and  their  administration  tightened. 

There  are  now  more  than  45.000  tax- 
exempt  foundations  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  committee's  survey,  based  on  a  sam- 
ple of  522,  Indicates  that  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  law  have  been  violated. 

I  congratulate  the  Washington  Post 
for  that  editorial.  I  commend  the  edi- 
torial to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Another  facet  of  the  general  problem 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  included  m 
the  Finance  Committee's  consideration 
of  tax  loopholes  and  tax  exemptions  is 
the  charitable  trust.  A  tax  evasion  tac- 
tic and  loophole  known  as  a  charitable 
trust  has  grown  up  in  our  country  to  an 
alarming  degree. 
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What  It  me«na.  in  essence.  Is  that  re- 
UglouB  organlntions  and  oharltat^  or- 
ganliatlona  and  lodges  and  other  orga- 
nliatlona  of  that  worthwhile  type  are 
moving  Into  business  and  operating  In 
competition  with  private  enterprise  In 
this  country,  and  are  doing  so  In  a  tax 
exempt  status. 

Some  of  these  church  and  charitable 
trusts  are  operating  factories  and  mills 
and  plants.  Including  lumber  mills  In  my 
State,  for  example. 

That  was  never  Intended  when  we  set 
up  tax  exemptions  for  churches.  I  am 
In  favor  of  tax  exemption  for  churches 
in  connection  with  their  religious  activi- 
ties and  their  sanctuaries,  but  I  am  not 
In  favor  of  tax  exemption  for  churches 
when  churches  proceed  to  operate  busi- 
ness. This  kind  of  tax  escape  must 
stop,  and  stop  now.  We  owe  it  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  this  country  to  pro- 
tect the  competitive  system.  We  do  not 
have  a  competitive  system  in  this  coun- 
try if  private  enterprise  must  compete 
against  charitable  trusts  operating  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Oh,  I  know  how  politically  touchy  this 
subject  is.  However,  that  has  never 
bothered  me,  and  it  does  not  bother  me 
now.  I  say  to  these  charitable  trusts: 
"The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
against  tax  exemption  for  yoiir  business 
operations.  If  that  means  loss  of  votes, 
I  would  rather  not  sit  in  the  Senate  with 
your  support." 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  our  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  the  legitimate  best  interests 
of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  covmtry  be 
protected.  They  are  not  being  protected 
by  having  this  form  of  escape  for  a 
charitable  trust,  imder  which  it  can  es- 
cape paying  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
owed  to  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try, in  reality.  A  charitable  institution 
or  lodge  or  fraternal  organization  or 
some  other  organization  of  that  nature 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  by  with- 
out paying  taxes  by  putting  themselves 
In  a  position  of  competitive  tax  advan- 
tage over  true  enterprise  in  this  covm- 
try. I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  I  suggest  that  It  do  something  about 
It.  

LEAKS  ON  PROCEEDINGS  IN  COM- 
MITTEE   EXECUTIVE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee 
on  higher  education  legislation.  We 
have  had  two  recent  meetings  of  the 
committee,  and  mention  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  hearings  has  appeared  in 
two  Drew  Pearson  colimins.  We  dis- 
cussed the  matter  briefly  at  our  last 
meeting.  I  should  like  to  say,  on  the 
basis  of  what  appears  in  the  newspaper 
this  morning,  that  Drew  Pearson  must 
have  clairvoyant  power.  There  is  pne 
true  statement  in  the  column,  and  that 
is  when  It  states: 

Before  the  session  was  over.  Senator  Gold- 
watkb  excused  himself.  He  said  he  had  to 
leave  but  expected  to  read  Drew  Pearson's 
column  to  see  what  happened  after  he  left. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  in  his  Jocu- 
lar remark  was  more  right  than  he  prob- 
ably thought  he  would  be.  although  he 
was  not  completely  right.  The  only  thing 


that  Is  accurate  in  the  column  is  jwhat 
Mr.  Pearson  or  his  representative  learned 
from  the  press  conference  that  f oUjowed 
the  meeting.  At  the  press  conf«tence 
following  the  committee  conferenofe  the 
motions  which  are  referred  to  Hi  the 
column  were  described  to  the  prciss  in 
open  press  coniference.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  PROirrYl  and  II  con- 
ducted the  press  conference  with  the  full 
understanding  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. We  set  forth  in  the  press  con- 
ference the  motions  that  had  been  made 
in  the  conference  committee. 

I  have  given  up  thinking  that  anyjlhing 
can  be  or  will  be  done  with  regard  to 
leaks.  When  it  was  suggested  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  it  was  pcjinted 
out  that  that  was  almost  a  hopelessi  task, 
on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  thOse  of 
us  who  have  been  around  here  for  some 
time. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  Mr.  pear- 
son  is  personally  opposed  to  grai^ts  to 
private  colleges.  We  do  not  question  his 
Journalistic  right  to  use  his  column  to 
present  his  point  of  view  on  thisi  sub- 
ject. However,  I  do  think  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  journaliists  to 
respect  the  legislative  process,  as  we 
hammer  out  a  reasonable  compiDmise 
on  this  issue.  The  column  is  no  service 
to  those  of  us  who  have  a  very  dljfficult 
time  in  the  conference  this  year  i^  try- 
ing to  get  a  higher  education  bill  en- 
acted. 

I  jokingly  said  that  apparently  the 
walls  are  clairvoyant.  I  hope  we  qan  go 
into  conference  on  higher  education 
without  having  a  repetition  of  thl$  per- 
formance, but  I  know  of  no  safegjuards 
that  we  can  use  in  the  conferencei. 

Drew  Pearson  makes  another  refer- 
ence to  what  occurred  in  the  conference, 
when  he  speaks  about  the  suggestion 
that  only  the  conferees  should  m0et.  I 
suggested  if  that  were  to  be  our  policy, 
and  if  that  were  going  to  be  necess&ry  in 
order  to  prevent  leaks,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  no  conference  at  all,  because  I 
did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  put  t&e  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  members  df  the 
staff.  ' 

I  assume  that  out  of  press  reports  this 
very  able  journalist,  in  mixing  the  pieces 
of  a  puzzle  together  with  his  personal 
opinions,  did  a  considerable  amotint  of 
speculating,  and  came  out  with  a  story 
which  in  my  judgment  is  very  embalrrass- 


ing  to  our  committee. 


THE    PROPOSED    INDIAN    MEIJiCAL 
CENTER  IN  PHOENIX,  ARlfc. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  I  exchanged  corretpond- 
ence  with  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educ^ation, 
and  Welfare  with  regard  to  a  proposed 
Indian  Medical  Center  in  Phoenix.  This 
is  planned  as  a  fuUy  federally  con- 
structed and  operated  center  for  service 
to  Indians  in  a  four-State  area  ©f  the 
Southwest. 

I  had  requested  an  opinion  fro|n  the 
Surgeon  General  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice as  to  why  these  plans  could  aot  be 
incorporated  with  existing  comsdunity 
facilities,  thus  making  use  of  h(i$pitals 
and  staffs  already  in  Phoenix.    The  re- 


ply from  PHS  in  support  of  a  segregated 
hospital  Is  such  an  astounding  conglom- 
eration of  bureaucratic  doubletalk  that 
I  am  compelled  to  bring  this  document 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  but 
mainly  because  Its  underlying  theme  is 
this  agency's  classlflcation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  as  a  second-class  cltiaen. 

In  order  to  comment  on  the  various 
points  of  this  letter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ricoko 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows : 

dxpartment  ov  rxaltm, 
Education,  ano  Weltass, 
Public  Rsaltk  dnytci. 
Washington.  DC.  July  18. 1992 
Hon.  Barrt  Oolowatck^ 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ooldwater:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  letter 
to  you  from  Mr.  Emmett  McLoughlln,  super- 
intendent of  the  Memorial  Hospital,  Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

As  you  know,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Is  charged  with  the 
"conservation  of  the  health  of  Indians"  and 
that  the  objective  is  to  raise  the  health 
status  of  Indians  to  a  level  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  working  toward  this  objective  It  has 
been  the  accompanying  policy  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Indian  Health  to  use  methods  and 
develop  procedures  that  after  an  adequate 
transition  stage  will  promote  and  encourage 
the  transfer  of  Indian  health  care  from  the 
Division  to  those  facilities  and  agencies  pro- 
viding local  health  services  to  non-Indian 
groups.  That  this  policy  has  been  followed 
is  evidenced  by  the  closure  of  eight  hos- 
pitals with  utilization  of  local  community 
facilities  since  1955  and  the  increase  In  nxun- 
bers  of  patients  treated  In  non-Federal  fa- 
cilities since  that  time.  (Patients  per  an- 
num:  1954,  5.835;   1961.  21.500.) 

After  considerable  study  over  a  period  of 
years  we  have  concluded  that  the  most  de- 
sirable and  effective  method  for  providing 
the  health  services  needed  by  the  Indians 
in  the  Southwest  requires  a  medical  center 
In  Phoenix,  staffed  and  operated  by  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  proposal 
Is  to  provide  an  Indian  medical  center  serv- 
ing the  entire  four-State  area  with  provi- 
sions not  only  for  referral,  diagnostic,  and 
therapeutic  service  for  175  to  200  patients 
(only  10  percent  of  whom  orglnate  or  reside 
in  the  Phoenix  service  area)  but  as  a  means 
of  supplying  these  same  services  to  the  nu- 
merous scattered  field  facilities.  It  would 
provide  as  well  local  outpatient  and  emer- 
gency services  and  serve  as  a  training,  re- 
fresher, and  research  center  for  the  many 
public  health  and  preventive  medical  activi- 
ties Including  public  health  laboratory,  mass 
X-ray  and  central  pharmacy  facilities  not 
provided  In  community  hopsltals. 

The  advantages  may  be  summau-lzed  as 
follows: 

1.  It  will  provide  hospitalization  and  med- 
ical care  for  many  Indians  who.  for  cultural 
reasons  described  below,  are  not  ready  to 
accept  services  in  community  hospitals.  In 
emergencies,  the  Indian  (or  his  family) 
either  must  agree  to  being  admitted  to  the 
available  hospital  or,  because  of  cultural  and 
language  problems,  he  may  refuse  and  ac- 
cept his  chances  of  death  or  permanent  dis- 
ability. It  is  vital  to  the  success  of  otu'  pro- 
gram that  Indians  with  subacute  and 
chronic  conditions  be  admitted  for  treat- 
ment and  preventive  services  before  the  con- 
ditions become  acute.  Experience,  particu- 
larly In  the  Southwest,  has  repeatedly  shown 
that  Indians  prefer  and  will  enter  "Indian" 
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hospitals  where  they  can  feel  more  com- 
lortable  In  a  familiar  and  understanding 
atmosphere. 

We  do  not  consider  It  the  optimum  time  or 
place  to  Introddce  or  force  the  •Mlmllatlon 
or  integration  program  when  a  beneflolary 
IS  .Ko  acutely  ill  that  the  services  of  special- 
ists nre  needed  and  at  a  location  far  re- 
iiiovrd  from  hta  home  reservation,  rather 
thin  In  a  nearby  familiar  community. 

i  The  staff  of  the  medical  center,  trained 
and  experienced  both  in  medical  speclnltlea 
and  In  understanding  of  Indians,  will  be 
aviiiluble  for  on-site  consultation  with  the 
local  staff  In  all  the  Indian  hospiuls  and 
health  centers  In  the  area.  This  will  result 
in  the  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  medical 
rare  in  the  smaller  reservation  hospitals. 

3  It  will  be  a  training  and  refresher  cen- 
trr  for  the  medical  and  other  staff  members 
or  the  Indian  hospitals  and  health  centers 
on  the  reservation  In  the  four  States. 

4  It  will  be  the  center  to  which  all  cases 
requiring  additional  diagnostic  techniques  or 
si)eciall7.ed  treatment  will  be  referred  and 
from  which  they  will  return  for  continued 
care  As  In  other  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals, we  expect  as  at  present  to  arrange  for 
consultation  and  specialist  services  as  needed 
by  contracting  with  the  best  qualified  spe- 
cialists m  the  city,  and  these  consultants 
may  be  members  of  any  hospital  staff. 

5  All  of  the  services  of  the  Phoenix  Health 
Center  will  be  available  to  every  beneficiary 
on  the  scattered  reservations  through  a  re- 
ferral and  followup  system,  with  continuity 
of  care  and  administration  being  assured. 

6  It  will  make  it  possible  to  develop  and 
teach  preventive  health  practices  in  conjunc- 
tion with  medical  care  in  an  organized 
fashion  at  every  Public  Health  Service  facil- 
ity In  tlie  area  with  the  Phoenix  Health 
Center  correlating  each  activity.  Prevention 
l.s  even  less  understood  by  most  Indians  than 
medical  care.  Outpatient  services  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  the  Indian  health  pro- 
gram and  are  encouraged  not  only  for  acute 
conditions  or  emergencies  but  for  the  entire 
gamut  of  preventive  services  and  follow-up 
treatment  In  addition  to  physicians  hold- 
ing specialized  clinics,  there  are  public 
health  nurses,  health  educators,  medical 
social  workers,  dentists,  and  dental  hygien- 
ists.  nutritionists,  and  sanitarians  who  work 
with  individuals,  families,  and  groups  in  the 
outpatient  department.  It  is  difficult  to 
visualize  the.se  activities  being  conducted  on 
an  organized  and  coordinated  basis  In  a  hos- 
pital primarily  organized  and  administered 
for  the  acute  care  on  non-Indian  patients  in 
a  large  metropolitan  setting. 

7  It  will  provide  the  necessary  facilities 
and  staff  for  research  into  those  problems 
common  among  Indians  but  rare  in  the  gen- 
eral population.  The  products  of  such  re- 
search may  well  be  applicable  throughout 
the  division 

8  It  win  better  enable  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  recruit,  train,  and  retain  qualified 
medical  personnel  for  the  Indian  program. 

9  It  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  consulting 
the  Indians  from  every  reservation  about  the 
construction  of  beds  in  a  nearby  community 
hospital.  This  consultation,  required  by  law, 
could  not  help  but  arouse  suspicions  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  considering 
abandonment  of  direct  services  In  the 
Phf>enix  area.  Indians  from  some  30  reser- 
vations or  tribal  groups  In  4  States  would 
be  Involved  since  they  have  utilized  the  pres- 
ent Improvised  facility  to  some  extent  in  the 
past  The  relationships  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Indians  which  are  good  and 
constantly  Improving  could  be  seriously 
damaged.  The  medical  care  and  preventive 
health  programs  which  depend  heavily  on 
grnxl  relationships  and  mutual  trust  may  be 
given  a  very  serious  setback. 

Before  arriving  at  the  conclusion  to  build 
a  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center  we  con- 
sulted many  Individuals,  organizations,  and 


Institutions  In  an  effort  to  determine  the 
consensus  of  experu  on  Indian  affaire. 
Among  them  wm  the  Bureau  of  Ethnic  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Arlaona.  lu 
Second  Annual  Report.  1054,  chapter  II, 
Cross  Cultural  Factors  In  Health  Adminis- 
tration contains  the  following:  "Among  the 
Pima.  Papago.  and  San  Carlos  Apache  Indian 
Tribes,  the  groups  dealt  with  in  this  chapter, 
asaiBtance  and  development  programs  are 
enormously  complicated  by  cultural  differ- 
ences and  resistance  to  change.  Programs 
directed  toward  Improving  health  standards 
and  the  economic  level  In  these  Indian  com- 
niunltles  have  been  less  succeuful  than 
those  used  elsewhere  In  the  United  Slates 
where  people  of  similar  cultural  background 
were  ln\olved.  The  material  that  follows 
will  indicate  the  chlel  cultural  factors  con- 
cerned." 

Among  the  cultural  factors  described  In 
the  report  are  the  language  barrier,  (about 
40  percent  of  the  Papago  speak  no  English ) , 
Illiteracy  (50  percent  of  the  adults  on  the 
Papago  Reservation  do  not  read ) ,  misunder- 
standings because  the  white  doctor  does  not 
respond  like  the  curers  operating  within  the 
native  culture,  and  because  the  Indian  be- 
havior does  not  coincide  with  that  of  white 
patients.  White  and  Indian  groups  are  de- 
scribed as  having  totally  different  concepts 
of  the  importance  of  time.  Native  Papago 
and  Apache  medicine  is  described  as  a  blend- 
ing of  concepts  of  clinical  medicine,  folk 
cures,  faith  healings,  bound  together  by 
native  concepts  concerning  disease  causation 
and  treatment. 

The  report  further  points  out  that  curing 
disease,  which  Is  stressed  the  most  by  white 
medical  personnel,  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
fight  against  poor  health.  There  is  also 
preventive  medicine.  Limited  as  has  been 
the  general  acceptance  of  curative  medicine 
by  Indians,  It  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
the  preventive  medicine  program. 

These  are  some  of  the  cultural  differences 
which  influenced  our  decision  to  continue 
direct  and  coordinated  services  to  these 
groups  for  the  present  and  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

We  find  ovirselves  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  recognizing  the 
need  for  continuation  for  a  time  of  special 
services  to  Indians.  The  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Indian  Affairs,  July  1961,  emphasizes  devel- 
opment of  resources  on  the  reservations^  co- 
operation  with  Indians,  and  education,  ^he 
task  force  expressed  approval  that  the  Santa 
Fe  Boarding  High  School  with  a  capacity  of 
500  students  will  become  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Arts.  This  is  an  example 
not  only  of  the  Federal  Governments  recog- 
nition of  certain  cultural  differences  but  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  them. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  budgeted 
nearly  »100  million  in  1961-62.  and  1963  for 
construction — primarily  of  school  facilities 
for  Indians.  Included  in  their  1963  con- 
gressional budget  is  a  request  for  $1,667,000 
for  a  new  classroom  building  and  a  new 
girls'  dormitory  to  replace  buildings  at  the 
Indian  school   in  Phoenix. 

It  is  not  believed  Mr.  McLoughlln  would 
have  thought  that  representatives  of  the 
Division  of  Indian  Health  were  opposed  to 
integrating  medical  care  into  the  com- 
munity if  he  were  more  familiar  with  the 
division's  operations.  Although  he  states, 
"after  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Indian  hos- 
pital program,  we  feel  that  not  only  would 
the  Indian  get  poorer  care,  but  he  would  be. 
placed  In  a  position  of  being  unable  to  se- 
ctire  better  care,"  we  are  unable,  upon  In- 
quiry, to  learn  of  any  key  Phoenix  program 
staff  members,  or  Washington  staff  members, 
from  whom  information  has  been  requested 
or  secured,  upon  which  an  Informed  con- 
clusion could  be  based. 

The  Indian  Construction  Act  (Public  Law 
85-151),  which  the  Division  of  Indian  Health 


helped  to  develop,  and  which  It  endorsed,  and 
Implemented,  provides  specincally  for  flnan- 
clal  asslBUnce  In  the  construction  of  com- 
munity hospiuls.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  appears  to  be  the  program  under  which 
Mr.  McLoughlln  announces  his  wtUlngnees  to 
partlclpau.  To  date,  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  of  the  Public  Heath  Service  has  par- 
Uclpated  in  la  projecu.  providing  875  beds 
of  which  88  have  been  funded  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  appropriations  under  Public 
Law  85-151.  Currently,  other  projecu  are 
pending.  It  would  appear  that  there  la  no 
doubt  that  the  Public  Health  Service  ad- 
vocates and  supporu  the  use  of  community 
facUitlee  where  such  faclUtlee  are  believed 
better  able  to  meet  Indian  health  needs  and 
will  be  more  effective  than  dleect  Federal 
construction.  » 

However,  for  all  the  Indians,  Including  the 
urbanised  small  number  requiring  hospl- 
tallEatlon  from  the  Phoenix  service  unit, 
scattered  on  the  reservations  of  the  South- 
west, the  Division  Is  convinced  that  better 
toul  care  (preventive,  therapeutic,  and  reha- 
bilitative) can  be  provided  through  the 
Phoenix  medical  center  program,  than  by 
separating  from  the  rest  of  the  program  the 
hospitalization  of  those  from  the  Phoenix 
service  unit,  and  those  requiring  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  care. 

There  is  little  point  in  attempting  to  com- 
pare the  cost  of  construction  of  an  Indian 
medical  center  with  the  cost  of  adding  beds 
to  an  existing  facility,  since  the  benefits  are 
not  comparable. 

However.  It  might  be  noted  that  based 
upon  the  current  charges  mad^  by  the 
Phoenix  community  hospitals.  Including 
Memorial  Hospital,  to  the  Division  of  Indian 
HcaUh  for  the  care  of  Indian  beneficiaries, 
the  operating  cost  is  conservatively  estimated 
as  exceeding  the  direct  operation  of  the 
Phoenix  medical  center  to  be  over  S900,- 
000  per  annum.  This  would  rapidly  offset 
even  the  questionable  estimate  of  saving 
in  the  construction  costs. 

The  present  Phoenix  Indian  Hospital  oper- 
ating in  an  old  converted  school  and  tul>er- 
culosls  sanltorium  facility  is  staffed  with 
full-time  qualified  specialists  in  preventive 
medicine,  pediatrics,  surgery,  urology,  dent- 
istry, ophthalmology.  Internal  medicine,  ra- 
diology, pharmacy,  and  clinical  social  service. 
This  staff  is  supplemented  by  part-time  con- 
sultants available  in  the  city  of  Phoenix  who 
are  outstanding  specialists  In  orthopedics; 
obstetrics  and  gynecology;  ear,  nose,  and 
throat;  ophthalmology,  pathology,  radiology, 
psychiatry,  cardiology,  neurology,  plastic 
surgery,  general  surgery,  pediatrics,  anesthe- 
siology, and  internal  medicine. 

In  the  city  of  Phoenix  there  has  never  been 
a  problem  of  securing  highly  competent  con- 
sultants to  assist  in  the  care  of  Indian  bene- 
ficiaries, and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  in  the  future,  particularly  with  the 
development  of  the  proposed  Phoenix  Medical 
Center.  Indian  patients  are  referred  to  other 
Phoenix  community  hospitals,  primarily 
when  bed  space  has  been  lacking,  or  the 
present  facilities  were  Inadequate  or  unsuit- 
able for  the  procedures  required.  Referrals 
are  not  made  because  of  the  unavailability 
of  medical  staff  or  staff  consultants,  and  with 
full  realization  that  the  educational  and 
training  experiences  for  patients  and  staff 
will  be  lost  because  of  such  referrals. 

There  is  nothing  morally,  socially,  or  cul- 
turally wrong  with  providing  medical  and 
preventive  health  services,  tailored  to  fit 
specific  needs.  In  favorable  surroundings 
which  are  acceptable  to  and  preferred  by 
our  beneficiaries.  Until  such  time  as  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  there  Is  no  distinc- 
tion between  Indians  and  the  general  jxjp- 
tilatlon  in  health  needs  and  In  availability 
and  utilisation  of  health  services,  a  good 
case  to  the  contrary  can  be  made.  In  fact, 
we  3ktt  convinced  that  It  Is  the  way  to  meet 
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the  objectives  of  the  Indian  health  program 
In  the  Phoenix  area  for  the  foreseeable 
fyture. 

It  remains  the  opinion  and  Judgment  of 
the  DlTlalon  of  Indian  Health  that  the  tran- 
sition and  change  from  Federally  operated 
Indian  health  facilities  to  community  or 
non-Indian  public  facilities  Is  best  made  at 
the  local  level  near  the  home  reservations 
In  a  commtinlty  health  facility,  located  in 
a  conununlty  wltn  which  the  Indians  are 
familiar,  by  reason  of  its  use  for  educational, 
trading,  and  social  purposes;  where  it  is 
near  enough  to  permit  easy  visiting  by  fam- 
ily and  neighbors,  and  where  other  Indians 
are  more  than  likely  to  be  employed.  The 
use  of  the  medical  facility  to  which  acutely 
111  patients  are  referred  for  specialized  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  services  is  not  the 
best  or  even  desirable  place  to  introduce  a 
transitional  accult\irating  procedure.  The 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  clinical 
care  of  these  acutely  ill  i>atlents  In  the  most 
easily  accepted  and  compatible  surroundings  . 
provided. 

It  has  not  been  planned  to  provide  care 
for  patients  with  tuberculosis  at  the  Phoenix 
Medical  Center,  other  than  diagnostic  and 
case  findings  procedures.  The  specialized 
program  of  treatment  for  this  disease  will 
be  provided  at  the  San  Xavier  Indian  Hos- 
pital, and  In  nearby  community  tuberculosis 
faculties. 

Tour  continuing  Interest  in  the  Indian 
health  program  Is  appreciated. 

Sincerely  youn, 

Huston  K.  Spancux, 
(For    James    R.    Shaw,    MJ>.,    Assistant 

Surgeon    General,    Chief,    Division    of 

Indian  Health). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Public  Health  Service  makes  evident 
its  paternalistic  attitude  toward  Indians 
in  the  first  "advantage"  of  a  segregated 
hospital.    Point  1.  it  will  be  noted,  says: 

It  will  provide  hospitalization  and  medical 
care  for  nuuay  Indians  who.  for  cultural  rea- 
sons described  below,  are  not  ready  to  ac- 
cept services  in  community  hospitals.  In 
emergencies,  the  Indian — or  his  family — 
must  agree  to  being  admitted  to  the  avail- 
able hospital,  or,  becaxise  of  cultural  and 
language  problems,  he  may  refuse  and  accept 
his  chances  of  death  or  permanent  disabil- 
ity. 

This  is  the  cold  appraisal  of  the  In- 
dian's health  and  welfare  held,  I  remind 
you,  by  those  great  humanitarians 
charged  with  the  "conservation  of  In- 
dian health." 
The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that: 
Experience,  particularly  in  the  Southwest, 
has  repeatedly  shown  that  Indians  pre- 
fer and  will  enter  "Indian"  hospitals  where 
they  can  feel  more  comfortable  in  a  familiar 
and  understanding  atmosphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  lived  in  the 
Southwest  all  my  life.  I  have  traveled 
by  foot  every  Indian  reservation  in  Ari- 
zona and  I  would  venture  to  say  I  have 
Spent  more  time  visiting  Indian  commu- 
nities and  tribal  coimcils  than  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Surgeon  General  combined, 
and  I  challenge  them  to  supply  support- 
ing evidence  to  their  contention.  Noth- 
ing in  my  exp>erience  would  indicate  any 
truth  to  that  assertion.  In  fact,  the  sit- 
uation is  Just  the  contrary.  Indians 
prefer  treatment  on  an  equal  basis  with 
their  white  neighbors.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  those  among  the  traditionalists 
in  the  Hopi  Tribe  who  prefer  to  go  their 
way  without  the  interference  of  the 
white    man.    But    their    children    and 


grandchildren  and  the  younger  genera- 
tions of  all  the  tribes  of  Arizona  iwant 
their  constitutional  right  to  equal  op- 
portunity. What  we  have  here  ilji  the 
statement  from  the  Surgeon  General  is 
a  denial  of  this  right  by  a  governmjental 
agency  which  would  force  segregjation 
upon  a  segment  of  our  American  i^pu- 
lation  and  compel  them  to  a  stat|Lis  of 
second-class  citizenship. 

Let  us  consider  a  further  point  0f  the 
letter.  It  states  that  the  staff  iould 
be  "trained  and  experienced  both  in 
medical  specialties  and  in  understand- 
ing of  Indians."  Ttxls  ties  in  \»tith  a 
statement  further  down  that  "it  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  facilities  and  staff  for 
research  into  those  problems  col^amon 
among  Indians  but  rare  in  the  general 
population." 

Mr.  President,  are  these  Americans  to 
be  the  guinea  pigs  of  the  Public  Health 
Service?  Exactly  what  problera$  are 
common  among  Indians,  but  rare  in  the 
general  population? 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Jan- 
uary 1961  Program  for  Indian  Citizens 
prepared  by  the  Commission  cMfi  the 
Rights,  Liberties,  and  Responsibililiies  of 
the  American  Indian. 

Under  the  section  on  Health,  the  re- 
port states: 

The  poor  health  of  the  Indians  stem^  from 
substandard  housing,  inadequate  sunltary 
facilities,  contaminated  water,  ignorahce  as 
to  when  and  how  to  obtain  professlonHl  care, 
and  the  uneven  provision  of  medlcaj  serv- 
ices. In  large  degree  this  condition  pk-evalls 
among  all  impoverished  rural  folk  .jn  the 
Nation. 

And: 

Among  certain  tribes  illnesses  due  to  mi- 
crobes predominate;  among  others,  Obesity, 
diabetes,  and  hypertension.  Dental  djlseases 
also  abound,  and  alcohoUsmi  is  common. 

Mr.  President,  are  these  the  "rare 
problems"  of  which  the  Surgeon  General 
speaks?  I  suggest  we  can  look  gjround 
us  and  find  these  to  be  the  problems  of 
Americans  whether  they  are  whlt^,  red, 
brown,  yellow,  or  polka  dot. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  medical 
man.  but  I  know  Indians  and  I  suggest 
the  medical  problems  of  the  Indian  are 
no  more  peculiar  than  those  of  any  other 
American.  In  combat  hospitals  we 
found  that  the  blood  of  the  Indian 
flowed  just  as  easily  when  transfused 
into  non-Indian  veins.  I  regard  it  as 
Immoral  to  isolate  Indians  an  the 
premise  that  they  are  some  sort  of  taedi- 
cal  freaks. 

The  letter  from  the  Surgeon  General 
further  states: 

Among  the  cultural  factors  are  mi«^nder- 
standings  because  the  white  doctor  diOes  not 
respond  like  the  curers  operating  within  the 
native  culture,  and  because  the  Indum  be- 
havior does  not  coincide  with  that  ofl  white 
patients.  White  and  Indian  groups  are  de- 
scribed as  having  totally  dlflferent  concepts 
of  the  Importance  of  time.  Native  t>apago 
and  Apache  medicine  is  described  as  a 
blending  of  concepts  of  clinical  mcjdicine, 
folk  cures,  faith  healings,  bound  together 
by  native  concepts  concerning  disease 
causation  and  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  to  assume  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  will  assemble 
a  team  of  witch  doctors  because  lihat  is 
what  they  believe   the  Indian  wants? 


To  regard  the  Indian  in  this  light  is  a 
base  insult  to  his  intelligence  and  evi- 
dence of  the  high  order  of  disdain  with 
which  this  governmental  agency  views 
this  segment  of  Americans. 

I  believe  I  know  a  little  about  Indian 
culture.  Over  the  years  I  have  acquired 
probably  the  most  complete  collection 
of  kachina  dolls  in  existence.  There  is 
not  a  single  tribe  in  Arizona  with  whose 
culture  I  am  not  acquainted  and  I  would 
never  want  to  see  this  culture  destroyed 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
aspects  of  our  Nation's  heritage. 

But  to  imply  that  because  of  this  cul- 
tural background,  the  Indian  is  vmable 
to  live  in  general  society  is  pure  non- 
sense. I  do  not  regard  the  Indian  as 
childish,  needing  the  constant  paternal 
indulgence  of  a  staff  of  bureaucrats.  I 
respect  the  intelligence  and  maturity  of 
the  Indian  and  view  him  as  the  child  of 
God,  as  are  all  men. 

The  Surgeon  General's  letter  goes  on 
to  cite  the  "need  for  continuation  for  a 
time  of  special  services  to  Indians,"  and 
refers  to  the  task  force  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  also  would 
like  to  refer  to  this  task  force  report. 
Under  the  section  on  health  and  sanita- 
tion, the  report  states: 

Furthermore,  it  (the  task  force)  feels  that 
the  Division  of  Indian  Health  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  should  work  together 
to  urge  cities,  counties,  and  State  to  accept 
their  responsibility  for  supplying  health 
services  to  off-reservation  Indians  on  the 
same  basis  they  provide  them  for  other 
residents. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  phrase,  "on  the 
same  basis  they  provide  them  for  other 
residents."  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this 
statement  of  purpose  runs  counter  to  the 
entire  theme  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
letter  which  would  enforce  segregation 
of  the  Indian. 

Mr.  President,  departing  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  moral  arguments,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  is  adequate 
law  under  which  community  hospitals 
can  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  patients. 
I  refer  to  Public  Law  85-151.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  law  is  to  "authorize  funds 
available  for  construction  of  Indian 
health  facilities  to  be  used  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  community  hospitals 
which  will  serve  Indians  and  non- 
Indians." 

In  reporting  on  this  legislation,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  declared: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  believes  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  Indian  health  facilities 
as  a  contrlbutldn  to  the  construction  of 
conununlty  hospitals  which  would  serve 
both  Indians  and  non-Indians,  as  an  alter- 
nate to  direct  Federal  construction.  Many 
of  the  Federal  hospitals  operated  for  Indians 
are  in  need  of  replacement,  or  renovation, 
and  this  office  believes  that  It  is  desirable, 
wherever  feasible,  for  this  need  to  be  met 
through  the  construction  of  additional  com- 
munity facilities,  as  a  step  toward  the  goal 
of  the  Indian  health  program  which  is  the 
furnishing  of  health  services  to  Indians  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  provided  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

The  Pubhc  Health  Service  bUthely  ig- 
nores this  and  dismisses  Phoenix,  a  met- 
ropolitan city  of  half  a  million,  as  being 
incapable  of  assuming  the  responsibility 
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of  meeting  the  health  needs  of  the  In- 
dians in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  this  let- 
ter from  the  Public  Health  Service.  It 
can  only  be  concluded  that  the  purpose 
of  the  agency  with  respect  to  Indians  is 
one  of  empiie  building  at  the  expense  of 
a  segment  of  our  American  population 
and  to  enforce  a  status  of  obligation  of 
the  Indian  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PHS  makes  this  perfectly  clear 
by  stating: 

Until  such  time  as  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  Indians 
and  the  general  population  in  health  needs 
and  in  availability  and  utilization  of  health 
servlceF,  a  good  case  can  be  made  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment canying  out  its  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  Indian  health.  So  long  as 
this  legal  responsibility  exists,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  obligated  to  perform  a  service. 

But  I  am  against  the  fragmenting  and 
demeaning  of  Americans  under  the  puise 
of  welfare.  I  am  against  pigeonholing 
and  hyphenating  American  racial  and 
ethnic  f^roups  in  an  effort  to  perpetuate 
a  governmental  bureaucracy.  I  am 
against  governmental  participation  in  a 
prograaii  of  compelling  any  group  of 
Americans  to  a  status  of  second-class 
citizenship  to  satisfy  the  existence  and 
the  ego  of  a  bureaucracy. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  GUINEA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  in  the  developing  na- 
tions of  Africa  is  for  trained  skilled 
technic.ans  who  can  handle  the  com- 
plex m.ichinery  and  tools  of  our  mod- 
em civ.lizatioh.  In  this  effort  an  or- 
panizat.on  which  has  had  more  than 
80  years  experience  in  training  un- 
skilled hands  has  been  enlisted  by  AID 
for  a  2 -year  program  in  Guinea.  The 
American  Organization  for  Rehabilita- 
tion through  Training — ORT — has  had 
a  highly  successful  history  in  this  work, 
at  first  with  immigrants  to  this  country 
in  the  last  century  and  smce  then  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  including 
Europe  north  Africa,  and,  the  Near 
East  in  the  resettlement  of  Israel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  AID  announcement  of 
its  contract  signed  with  ORT  on  July 
3.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  prmted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

U  ^     AID   Project   To    Establtph    Twhn-ic.^i. 
School  in  Gtjtnea 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
\  'I'Pment  today  announced  signing  of  a 
coiitract  with  the  American  Organization  for 
Rehabilitation  through  Training  (ORT) 
Ft  deration,  of  New  Yoric  City,  to  establish 
a  technical  vocational  training  program  In 
Guinea  to  assist  development  of  industry  In 
this  wes:  African  nation. 

The  contract  with  AID  was  signed  by  the 
American  ORT  president.  Dr.  William  Haber. 
'  f  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  contract, 
which  \vas  Initiated  upon  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea. 
■will  beome  effective  immediately. 

Under  the  2-year  $1.1  million  contract,  the 
Ainerirtm  ORT  will  establish  a  technical  ▼<>- 
rational    school   for  training  of  skilled  me- 


ehanlct.  a&d  technicians.  Including  special 
training  for  selected  students  who  then  wUl 
carry  on  such  Instruction  in  this  and  other 
BThools. 

Tbe  school,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Guinea, 
will  be  located  in  the  capital  city  of  Con- 
akry. The  school  will  eventually  have  a 
capacity  of  200  students  and,  once  it  is  oper- 
ational, will  furnish  approximately  20  in- 
structors or  foremen  each  year  for  Industry. 

Among  courses  to  be  Included  In  the 
school's  program  are  precision  mechanics, 
technical  drawing,  maintenance  mechanics, 
refrigeration  and  dlesel  mechanics. 

TTve  contract  amount  will  cover  such  ma- 
jor Items  as  salaries  for  approximately  14 
Instructors  in  the  Guinea  school  and  pro- 
c\u:emcnt  of  equipment  for  vocational  train- 
ing. It  is  expected  that  the  new  school  will 
be  opened  for  the  start  of  the  fall  school 
year. 


THE    GROWING   PAINS   OF   PUBUC 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
formative brief  account  of  the  evaluation 
and  growth  of  public  relations  in  this 
country  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  "Golden  Salute  to  Advertising,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York  Foundation. 

Written  by  Denny  Griswold,  editor 
and  pubUsher  of  Public  Relations 
News,  the  article  provides  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  strides  made  by  this  emerg- 
ing profession  and  its  role  in  relation- 
ship to  advertising. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  article  entitled  "The 
Growing  Pains  of  Public  Relations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Growing    Pains    or    Ptblic    Relations 

I  By   Donny   Griswold.   editor  and    publisher. 
Public  Relations  News) 

As  cofounder  of  the  first  weekly  publici.- 
tion  In  the  public  relations  field,  Public  Re- 
lations News.  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
With  the  growing  pains  of  this  emerging  pro- 
fession. And  truly  painful  they  have  been. 
Wlule  It's  a  fact  that  the  practice  of  public 
relations  by  enlightened  rulers  and  manage- 
ments dates  back  to  the  beglnnUig  of  clvUl- 
zation.  it  was  not  until  this  century  that 
professional  pvibllc  relations  advisers  began 
to  appear.  Even  two  decades  ago,  when  we 
began  publishing,  there  was  virtually  no- 
where a  person  or  organization  could  turn 
to  to  learn  what  was  going  on  in  the  field, 
what  new  techniques  there  were,  or  what 
public   relations   actually    was. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  capsulizc  how  the 
field  has  developed  Is  to  contrast  the  prob- 
lems we  faced,  as  embryonic  publishers, 
with  conditions  which  exist  today. 

Most  of  the  public  relations  practitioners 
of  1944  Jealovisly  guarded  their  'secrets.' 
Managiements  for  the  most  part  had  a  guilt 
complex  about  seeking  public  relaUons  ad- 
vice or  setting  up  public  relations  programs. 
Most  did  so  only  because  they  faced  grave 
difficulties  and  really  only  wanted  "fumigat- 
tng"  or  "whitewashing  •'  News  of  public  re- 
lations was  difficult  to  come  by:  we  had  to 
work  around  the  clock  and  persuade  news- 
worthy people  that  it  would  not  Irflure  their 
reputations  to  have  their  names  linked  with 
the  practice  of  public  relations.  This  paucity 
of  nems  was  further  aggravated  by  a  fear,  on 
the  part  of  public  relations  counsel,  that 
Public  Relations  News  was  Just  a  step  toward 
setting  up  a  counseling  business  ourselves 
(a  natural  reaction  because  we  had  been  pub- 
lic relations  counselors  before  deciding  that 


there  was  an  acute  need  for  a  public  rela- 
tions publication ) . 

Today,  our  publishing  problems,  while  per- 
haps even  more  trying,  are  of  a  Tastly  dif- 
ferent sort.  Instead  of  scratching  for  copy, 
we  wade  through  bushels  of  potential  edi- 
torial material  in  search  of  tbe  new  Ideas 
and  techniques,  and  truly  significant  case 
studies  which  our  readers  so  eagerly  seek. 
That  interest  in  public  relations  Information 
Is  very  real  and  very  wide.  We  won't  pretend 
that  all  tbe  world  beats  a  path  to  our  door. 
but  our  editorial  efforts  have  produced  a 
cor])s  of  subscribers  who  Include,  not  only 
pubUc  relations  directors  and  oounsels.  but 
executl%-e6  engaged  In  hundreds  of  different 
kinds  cf  business  and  activities.  These  read- 
ers are  located  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Ir.  61  other  countries. 

Her."  are  some  other  Indications  of  how  the 
field  has  evolved  In  this  brief  period:  Career 
aspirants  can  now  choose  frocn  among  more 
than  200  public  relations  courses  and  find 
degrees  in  pubUc  relations  offered  by  18  col- 
leges and  luiiversities.  (In  1944,  only  a  few 
Journalism  schools  gave  public  relations 
cou.'ses  and  a  major  was  unheard  of.)  Or- 
ganizations in  almost  every  field  of  en- 
deavor— business,  education,  government, 
religion,  and  welfare — maintain  formal  pub- 
lic relations  departments  and  coUectively  al- 
locate billions  of  dollars  annually  to  such 
work.  According  to  PubUc  Relations  News' 
latest  estimate,  tliere  are  some  110,000  people 
employed  in  some  manner  In  the  public  rela- 
tions field  and  such  employment  is  Increas- 
ing steadily.  Salaries  of  top-level  public  re- 
lations executives  have  quadrupled.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  conference  or  convention 
program  which  does  not  devote  some  part  of 
its  agenda — and  frequently  a  majcx'  one — 
to  consideration  of  public  relations.  The 
liurnbcr  of  public  relations  counsels  has 
mushroomed  to  more  than  1,800.  Public  re- 
l.Ttlons  techniques  developed  in  the  United 
Stages  ha\-e  been  imported  by  scores  of  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  and  In  dozens  of  them 
public  relations  associations  have  been 
formed  or  are  about  to  be  organised.  Codes 
of  ethics  have  been  established. 

Each  of  these  important  accompUshments 
has  been  accompanied  by  its  own  set  of  prob- 
lems; many  of  them  regrettably  remain  to 
be  solved. 

No  discussion  of  public  relations  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  important 
contribution  which  the  advertising  profes- 
sion has  made  to  it.  Most  of  the  animosity 
which  once  existed  between  the  two  fields 
has  disappeared.  Many  an  advertising  man 
of  20  years  ago  was  afraid  that  public  rela- 
tions might  usurp  bis  cloae-to-management 
position  or  ttiat  advertising  budget  might 
be  diverted  in  part  to  public  relations. 
Otliers  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  public  rela- 
tions on  the  theory  that  It  was  "Just  a 
glamour  girl"  whose  popularity  would  quickly 
fade. 

Today  however,  many  advertising  men  and 
women  can  be  counted  among  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  public  relations.  They 
see  it  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  their 
work.  Advertising  and  pubUc  relations  ex- 
ecutives are  frequently  called  In  for  Joint 
conferences  at  the  poitcynvaklng  level.  In 
many  organisations,  advertising  and  public 
relations  are  headed  and  coordinated  by  a 
single  high-level  executive.  Hundreds  of  ad 
agencies  have  public  relations  directors  and 
maintain  public  relations  departments  to 
sen'e  clients  Ad  budgets  have  not  been  cut 
by  public  relations;  on  the  contrary,  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  appropriated,  at  the 
suggestion  of  public  relations  professionals. 
for  Institutional  or  public  relations  adver- 
tising campaigns.  Perhaps  most  significant 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  advertising  field, 
concerned  about  its  public  reputation,  re- 
cently turned  to  the  public  relations  field  for 
a.'^slstance  in  solving  its  own  public  relations 
problems. 
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Tes,  public  relations  is  here  to  stay.  In- 
telligently and  soundly  used,  its  practices  and 
techniques  can  be  invaluable  to  any  kind  of 
organl2»tlon.  What's  more,  if  sound  public 
relations  principles  are  followed  throughout 
the  world,  they  can  prove  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  for  the  development  of  understanding 
between  peoples,  advancing  humanity,  and 
achieving  peace. 


DR.  PRANCES  KELSEY'S  REFUSAL  TO 

APPROVE  uct:  of  thalidomide 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Post,  in  an  excellent 
editorial  on  July  24,  1962,  commented 
upon  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey's  refusal  to 
grant  FDA  approval  to  the  use  of 
thalidomide,  a  drug  which  has  caused 
tragic  side  effects  in  Europe.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  editorial  emphasized  the 
need  for  passage  of  the  Kefauver  drug 
bill  in  the  form  this  legislation  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Antiti'ust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee.  As  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee  who  voted  for  S.  1552  in 
this  form,  I  believe  that  the  Post's  edi- 
torial is  particularly  significant  and  un- 
derscores the  need  for  restoration  of 
vital  portions  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  and  call  particular 
attention  to  it  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  its  insight  during  de- 
bate on  S.  1552. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BCTTEB     Safe 

One  can  imagine  the  annoyance,  and  even 
indignation,  of  the  manufacturec|  of  thali- 
domide when  an  obscure  Government  bu- 
reaucrat decided  that  the  new  sleeping 
compound  was  not  proved  to  be  safe.  It 
Is  even  conceivable  that  Dr.  Frances  O.  Kel- 
sey's superiors  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration felt  that  she  was  being  a  little 
sticky  about  a  new  drug  that  was  widely 
marketed  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  V^est 
Germany.  After  all,  thalidomide  was 
cheap,  would  not  kill  humans;  and  was 
apparently  harmless  to  laboratory  animals. 

But  If  ever  we  needed  a  drug  to  prove 
that  the  most  scrupulous  standards  must 
be  enforced  for  the  use  of  new  compounds, 
it  Is  thalidomide.  The  drug  may  be  out- 
wardly harmless  to  humans,  but  it  has  a 
deadly  effect  on  the  human  fetus.  It  is 
calculated  that  by  the  end  of  next  month 
the  total  of  armless  and  legless  children 
born  In  West  Germany  will  be  between  3,500 
and  6,000;  In  Great  Britain,  a  total  of  800 
deformed  children  are  expected  to  be  born 
in  August. 

These  are  horrifying  statl.stics,  and  It 
could  have  happened  here  but  for  the  stub- 
born caution  of  a  Government  official.  Dr. 
Kelsey's  resistance  to  pressure  is  of  a  kind 
thai  usually  goes  uncelebrated  because  the 
results  of  capitulation  are  seldom  so  graphic 
and  grisly.  But  the  publicity  she  Is  receiv- 
ing ought  to  quicken  popular  appreciation 
of  the  quiet  service  performed  by  thousands 
of  Food  and  Drug  officials  whose  reward, 
more  often  than  not.  Is  grumbling  about 
"bureaucracy"  by  bitter  applicants. 

It  ought  also  to  Intensify  interest  in  stud- 
ies of  the  prenatal  effect  of  other  substances 
Ingested  by  expectant  mothers.  It  is  bad 
enough  when  Impure  food  and  drug  harm 
humans;  it  is  unconscionable  when  the  vic- 
tim is  the  unborn.  One  hopeful  eflfect  of 
the  belated  praise  for  Dr.  Kelsey  might  also 
be  to  lend  more  urgency  to  the  passage  of 
new  drug  legislation,  preferably  in  the  un- 
diluted form  urged  by  Sehiicnr  Kefauver. 


One  provision  of  Mr.  KEyArvER's  proposed 
law  would  .empower  the  Food  and  Dri|g  Ad- 
ministration to  test  the  efficacy  as  ifell  as 
the  safety  of  new  drugs.  The  case  of  thali- 
domide demonstrates  the  value  of  retponsi- 
ble  public  control  as  the  surest  preventive 
medicine.  i 


ROBERT  STROUD— "BTRDMAlM 
ALCATRAZ" 


OF 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  presi- 
dent, during  the  week  of  July  15,  1962, 
the  Washington  Post  carried  a  sdfies  of 
seven  articles  dealing  with  Robert 
Stroud — better  known  perhaps  t|s  the 
"Birdman  of  Alcatraz."  A  movie  with 
the  "Birdman"  title  is  currently  being 
shown  throughout  the  country. 

These  articles,  appearing  in  serial 
form,  were  written  by  Eve  Edstroiti,  na- 
tionally known,  award-winning  writer. 

With  the  movie  being  shown  pcross 
the  country,  undoubtedly  we  vijill  be 
asked  time  and  again  why  this  prjisoner 
is  still  in  custody. 

In  order  for  the  entire  Nation  to  know 
of  heretofore  unpublished  facts  camicern- 
ing  this  convict,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ijiticles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

That  Birdman  of  Alcatraz  Really  Fe*[thfred 
His  Nest 

(Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  as  chairman  of  a  Senate  Judiciary 
subcommittee  concerned  with  FedertJ  peni- 
tentiaries, has  Interested  himself  In  the  case 
of  Robert  F.  Stroud,  the  "Birdman  of  Alca- 
traz." The  following  is  based  on  official  rec- 
ords, court  proceedings  and  other  data  known 
to  Senator  Long.  Much  of  it  was  neirr  be- 
fore available  to  other  writers  on  the  siibject  ) 

(First  of  a  series) 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

Robert  Franklin  Stroud  got  12  ytiirs  for 
shooting  the  bartender  who  welched  on  the 
$10  price  that  prostitute  Kitty  <)Brlen 
usually  received. 

That  happened  In  1909  In  Ala.ska.  From 
that  day  to  this,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, Stroud  has  been  in  Federal  cutilody. 

His  life  behind  bars  spans  the  erblution 
of  the  Nation's  prison  system.  When  he  was 
convicted  at  the  age  of  19,  prison  guards 
carried  clubs  and  prisoners  wore  strtpes,  ate 
In  silence,  and  were  shackled  to  cell  pars  as 
punishment. 

Federal  Prison  Director  James  V.  ftennett 
succeeded  In  changing  all  that — •i)\it  he 
never  has  succeeded  in  changing  Strolid,  now 
72  and  still  at  war  with  his  keepers 

To  Federal  authorities,  Stroud  is  known 
as  the  most  cunning  and  cantankerontis  pris- 
oner ever  to  be  their  guest.  To  tha  public, 
Stroud  is  known  as  the  "Birdsban  of 
Alcatraz,"  a  self-educated  sclentUrt  who 
achieved  a  worldwide  reputation  Jor  his 
painstaking  research  on  the  disease  ejf  birds. 

two  views  of  killing 

For  decades  now,  bird  lovers  have  insisted 
that  Stroud  should  be  freed  from  his  own 
caged  existence.  Currently,  a  new  nffort  is 
underway  timed  to  coincide  with  the  release 
of  a  motion  picture  purportedly  b^sed  on 
Stroud's  life. 

In  the  public  mind,  Stroud's  work  (s  proof 
of  his  rehabilitation.  6e  has  won  a  sym- 
pathetic following  because  of  his  a|>parent 
concern  over  the  welfare  of  birds.  In  his 
book,  "Stroud's  Digest  of  the  Diseases  of 
Birds,"  he  wrote: 

"The  Uvea  of  literally  thousands  oif  birds, 
the  heartbreak  of  hundreds  of  blasted  hopes 


have  gone  Into  these  pages.  For  every  truth 
I  have  blundered  through  a  hundred  errors. 
I  have  killed  birds  when  it  was  almost  as 
hard  as  killing  one's  children.  I  have  dedi- 
cated my  book  to  the  proposition  that  fewer 
birds  shall  suffer  because  their  diseases  are 
not  understood." 

But  Stroud — after  plunging  a  knife 
through  the  heart  of  a  prison  guard — also 
is  the  author  of  this  passage : 

"The  guard  took  sick  and  died  all  of  a 
sudden.  He  died  of  heart  trouble.  I  guess 
you  would  call  it  a  puncture  of  the  heart. 
Anyhow  tliere  was  a  knife  hole  in  it.  I  have 
never  given  any  reason  for  doing  it,  so  they 
won't  have  much  to  work  on,  only  that  I 
killed  him,  and  that  won't  do  much  good, 
for  I  will  admit  that." 

WELCOME     ISOLATION 

For  that  murder — the  killing  of  Guard 
Andrew  F.  Turner  before  1,200  Inmates  at 
the  Leavenworth  Penitentiary,  March  26, 
1916 — Stroud  went  on  trial  for  his  life.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  the  gallows 
were  being  built  when  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  commuted  his  sentence  to  life. 

Considered  too  dangerous  to  be  mixed 
with  the  general  prison  population,  Stroud 
was  placed  in  segregated  quarters,  where  he 
was  to  remain  for  most  of  his  adult  life. 
Subsequently  Stroud's  supp>orters  viewed 
tills  as  cruel  and  inhumane  punishment. 
Actually,  segregation  was  tailor  made  for 
Stroud's  purposes.  ^ 

Back  in  the  1920's  it  was  not  unusual  for* 
a  prisoner,  especially  a  life  termer,  to  keep 
one  or  two  canaries  in  his  cell.  Prison  In- 
dustries were  not  organized  then  and  there 
was  no  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  through 
academic  learning.  Wardens  welcomed  any 
diversion  to  keep  inmates  from  going  "stir 
crazy  " 

However,  It  was  highly  unusual  for  a  pris- 
oner to  raise  as  many  as  300  canaries  at  one 
time,  to  be  given  a  second  connecting  cell 
for  an  aviary,  to  accumulate  one-half  ton 
of  equipment,  to  operate  a  canary-breeding 
business  for  the  sale  of  birds  to  the  general 
public,  and  to  correspond  with  2,000  b^rd 
owners  and  breeders. 

Stroud  did  all  these  things.  In  addition, 
he  used  scraps  of  glass  and  metal  to  make 
scientific  equipment  such  as  a  microtome  ca- 
pable of  slicing  tissue  to  one  twelve-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch. 

DISTILLERY      AS      A      SIDELINE 

>But  Stroud's  work  was  not  Just  for  birds 
and  bird  lovers.  When  his  cell  finally  wa.s 
shaken  down  by  experts,  it  was  disco;  ere  1 
that  his  bird  paraphernalia  hid  a  homemad'? 
still  which  was  turning  out  188  proof  alcohi'. 

In  addition  to  moonshlnlng.  a  lette.- 
smuggling  operation  was  conducted  from  his 
cell.     Letters  were  shipped  out  in  birdcages 

It   was   for   violations    such   as   these — In 
addition    to   espousing    homosexuality — that 
Stroud  earned  the  reputation  as  a  prisoner- 
who  could  not  be  trusted,  who  was  not  re-" 
habilitated  even  though  he  had  some  scien- 
tific accomplishments  to  his  credit. 

Long  before  prison  gates  shut  on  Stroud. 
he  was  a  nonconformist.  He  quit  school  at 
the  end  of  the  third  grade  "because  I  was 
learning  nothing."  He  fled  his  Seattle  home 
at  age  of  13  because  "home  life  was  an  awful 
pain  in  the  neck." 

During  his  childhood,  his  personality  was 
a  paradox.  •  He  was  "considered  very  timid," 
a  child  who  "hated  trouble."  one  who  "would 
walk  blocks  to  keep  from  having  to  offend 
anybody."  Yet  he  was  "continually  having 
trouble  and  serious  trouble.  Somebody  was 
always  getting  hurt." 

On  one  occasion  when  his  father  knocked 
him  down,  he  reportedly  "came  up  dut  of  the 
dirt  with  a  rock  in  each  hand.  The  first  one 
hit  him  in  the  chest  hard  enough  to  break 
two  ribs.  He  treated  me  with  respect  after 
that." 
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PRECOCIOUS  MISANTHHOPE 

He  hated  his  father  before  he  ^-as  2 
und  considered  his  mother  a  "veritable  Agrlp- 
pina."  the  mother  of  Nero  who  was  so  pos- 
sessive that  Nero  finally  arranged  for  her 
murder. 

He  nevtr  had  a  meaningful,  lasting  rela- 
tionship v.ith  any  Individual.  Although  he 
outc  was  close  to  his  your.ger  brother  Marc, 
he  ultimntely  turned  on  him  for  bungling 
his  affairs  and  berated  Marc  for  being  on  the 
outside  during  "the  10  most  prosperous  years 
this  Nation  has  ever  had.  yet  yuu  are  not  a 
niilUonairi.'." 

Stroud  "mar.led"  as  he  did  everything 
eliC — if^  guini'»er.>='jnal  publ'clty  and  to  show 
his  superiority  over  others  by  finding  a  way 
to  do  sonething  that  could  not  be  done. 

"Cant  is  a  strange  little  word,"  he  once 
wrote.  "Many  persons  fall  on  their  faces 
in  orient;  1  obeisance  at  its  merest  men- 
tion. To  some,  it  Is  a  refuge  from  the  fu- 
tility of  their  existence;  to  others,  it  Is  an 
alibi,  a  so;)  to  their  conscience. 

■  To  me,  it  has  always  been  like  the  flag  Is 
supposed  U>  react  on  a  bull;  whenever  any- 
one sayi  'cant'  U)  me,  I  ask  myself:  Why  and 
why  not?  For  regardless  of  the  proposi- 
tion, one  asually  can  if  one  wants  to." 

And  so  when  it  looked  as  if  prison  officials 
were  going  to  put  a  halt  to  Stroud's  bird 
business  and  transfer  him  from  Leavenworth 
to  Alcairas,  Stroud  took  himself  a  "bride." 

After  d'Hcrmluing  that  Leavenworth  was 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Territory  and 
that  Congress  had  enacted  no  marriage  laws 
for  the  re8er\ation,  Stroud  maintained  that 
the  1803  Treaty  of  Paris,  recognizing  mar- 
ilages  entered  into  by  the  signing  of  a  sim- 
ple contract,  was  still  in  effect.  He  drew  up 
a  contract  which  was  signed  by  himself  and 
his  busin<;s6  partner  on  the  ouUlde,  Delia 
Mae  Jones.  She  filed  It  with  the  probate 
court  in  leavenworth  and  the  Federal  court 
in  Topeka. 

The  Justice  Department  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  marriage  and  Delia's 
name  was  removed  from  the  list  of  Stroud's 
approved  correspondents.  But  she  visited 
enough  n<;wspaper  offices  with  the  marriage 
contract  m  start  a  new  public  clamor  for 
Stroud's  release  and  to  gain  him  permission 
to  oonduc  t  his  businees  as  usual. 

Stroud  always  had  a  compulsive  need  to  do 
the  big  tiling.  He  could  never  achieve  this 
on  the  outside.  Although  he  went  to  Alaska 
to  participate  In  the  railroad-building  boom, 
he  wound  up  as  a  peanut  vendor,  cook,  and 
pimp. 

But  in  p<rlaon  Stroud  flourished.  Although 
he  had  only  a  third -grade  education  when 
he  entered  prison,  he  took  courses  which 
showed  he  was  operating  at  a  college  level. 
He  had  a  verbal  Intelligence  qix>tlent  of  13d 
and  an  overall  rating  of  130. 

Appalled  by  his  own  lack  of  knowledge,  he 
took  courses  in  English  and  taught  himself 
to  use  an  old  typewriter  which  he  had  ac- 
quired. He  studied  astronomy,  bacteriology. 
biology,  chemistry,  the  clanica.  the  French, 
Italian.  La '.in.  and  Spanish  languages,  mathe- 
matics, on  itlvology,  and  pharmacology. 

BDtDSCEO,  ETC 

As  he  began  raising  birds,  his  demands 
upon  prison  officials  were  endless.  The  pub- 
lic thought  that  all  Stroud  wanted  was  "a 
little  bit  of  birdseed."  Actually,  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  partial  list  of  his  "requirements" 
included: 

Seed — rope,  hemp,  canary,  and  tonic — In 
100-pound  lots;  mineral  food,  cuttle  bone, 
disinfectant,  insecticides,  louse  powder,  so- 
dium fluoride,  sodium  perborate;  cotton, 
cups,  wire,  sheet  steel,  glue,  nails,  paint; 
typewriter  supplies;  green  food  for  birds  In 
winter;  fresh  eggs  for  them  the  year  around 
but  especially  during  the  breeding  season: 
new  stock:  meal  worms;  bacteriological  glass- 
ware, Including  test  tubes,  baker's  funnels 
and  thermometers,  and  materials  lor  making 
and  testing  cultures. 


Whenever  Stroud  dldnt  get  his  way  he 
complained  to  Washington.  One  complaint, 
forwarded  to  the  Attorney  General,  accused 
the  prison  administration  of  refusing  him  an 

adequate  supply  of  mouthwash  and  adhesive 
tape.  Questioned  about  this,  Leavenworth's 
warden  replied: 

"He  wants  Che  [mouthwash )  solution  by 
the  gallon.  In  fact,  he  has  been  using  It  In 
connection  with  his  bird  raising.  He  wants 
adhesive  tape  by  the  roll,  which  he  has  been 
using  to  paste  boxes  together. 

"He  has  been  furnished  a  reasonable 
amount  of  adhesive  tape  to  be  used  In  case 
of  skin  abrasions  but  not  sufTiclent  to  make 
boxes.  He  has  been  furnished  a  6-ounce 
bottle  of  •  •  •  solution  as  a  mouthwash 
but  not  sufficient  to  disinfect  Ids  birdcages." 

A  ROMANTIC  CONCEIT 

As  Stroud  began  to  conduct  research  Into 
the  cau.-cs  of  bird  dircutes  and  to  publish 
hl5  findings  In  bird  Journals,  his  ego  knew  no 
bounds.  He  likened  himfeU  to  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo.  declaring  that  his  "trials,  tri- 
umphs, and  unbelievable  accomplishments" 
outstripped  those  of  the  fictional  hero.  On 
other  occasions,  he  likened  himself  to  Co- 
lumbus and  to  Louis  Pasteur  in  suggesting 
that  his  original  discoveries  matched  theirs. 

Stroud  went  so  far  as  to  demand  that 
prison  clBclals  s:;rn  an  agreement  governing 
his  activities  and  living  arrangements  while 
in  custody.  He  wanted  500  square  feet  of 
floor  {pace  'divorced  from  the  regular  prison 
routine"  but  preferably  "on  our  side  of  the 
walls"  and  a  special  mailbox  number  "to 
be  paid  for  by  me  and  to  appear  on  my 
stationery  and  in  my  advertising." 

Stroud  also  wanted  a  prison  employee — 
college  educated,  not  lazy,  of  pleasant  dis- 
position and  inquiring  mind — to  be  as- 
signed to  him  to  conduct  his  business  affairs. 
In  explaining  this  request.  Stroud  noted 
that  many  excellent  men  were  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  prison  system  but  were  wasting 
their  talents  "on  Jobs  fit  for  morons." 

"Why  not  give  one  of  them  a  break?"  he 
asked.  "Put  him  In  complete  charge  of  me 
and  my  affairs  •  •  •  raising  his  pay  to 
•2,000  a  year.  I  will  pay  his  wages  and  raise 
them  some  more  the  minute  the  business 
Justifies  It.  •  •  •  ni  admit  that  this  has 
never  been  done.  That  is  why  it  Is  good. 
Big  men  do  not  follow  precedents;  they 
create  them." 

Needless  to  say,  Stroud's  scheme  was  not 
adopted.  He  proposed  It  Just  after  he  had 
become  eligible  for  parole  in  1B37  but  was 
turned  down.  Each  year  since  then,  his  case 
has  been  reviewed  and  parole  has  been  de- 
nied. 

OWN    PAROLE    terms 

Stroud's  supporters  Insist  that  the  Bird- 
man's  failure  to  win  his  freedom  Is  the  re- 
sult of  a  personal  vendetta  against  him  by 
Federal  prison  officials.  Actually,  Stroud 
is  a  problem  inherited  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  when  It  was  organized  In  1030. 

Its  mandate  from  Congress  was  clear.  It 
was  to  end  prison  abuses  and  begin  a  pioneer- 
ing effort  to  rehabilitate  prisoners.  But 
Stroud  has  consistently  resisted  every  at- 
tempt to  return  him  to  the  general  prison 
population  as  the  first  step  toward  giving 
him  his  release.  He  fights  any  change  that 
would  deprive  him  of  his  bird  empire. 

And  Just  as  he  has  wanted  prison  on  his 
own  terms,  he  wants  to  set  the  conditions  of 
his  parole.  He  does  not  believe,  for  example, 
that  traveling  restrictions  should  be  placed 
■upon  him.  And  in  recent  years  he  has 
expressed  unwillingness  to  accept  an  offer 
of  a  home  and  a  Job  caring  for  birds  If 
parole  were  granted. 

"I  have  spent  years  of  my  life  with  birds 
and  this  man  imagines  that  I  would  enjoy 
taking  care  of  a  flock  of  birds — which  at  my 
age  Is  not  the  caae."  he  has  written,  "lliat. 
to  me.  was  alwava  the  moat  drudging  cbore, 
one  that  I  was  filing  to  undertake  only  be- 


cause it  was  one  avenue  open  to  me,  and  tbej 
were  my  birds. 

"  •  •  •  I  nxxt  certainly  would  never  ac- 
cept such  emploj-ment  from  anyone  elae. 
•  •  •  If  that  U  the  kind  of  strings  they  are 
trying  to  tie  on  me,  I  think  the  wise  thing 
to  do  wlU  be  to  keep  on  fighting  right  from 
where  we  are  rather  than  try  to  make  pleas- 
ing concessions  •   •   •  to  appease  others." 

If  there  is  one  consistent  factor  about 
Stroud's  life,  it  is  that  he  always  has  refused 
to  make  any  concessions. 

"I  have  never  been  conquered.  I  nerer 
will  be  conquered."  he  has  said. 

So  prison  has  been  his  home  for  S3  years. 

SrnovD    Says   Mother    Rdined  Life 

She  Hin-PED  Save 

(Second  in  a  series) 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

It  was  largely  through  the  efforts,  of  his 
mother  that  Robert  Franklin  Stroud,  now 
known  as  the  Birdman  of  Alcatraz,  didn't 
hang  on  April  23,  1920.  for  killing  a  Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary  guard. 

But  to  this  day  the  72-year-old  Stroud 
expresses  extreme  bitterness  against  his 
mother,  blaming  her  for  the  events  which 
have  caused  him  to  be  a  Federal  prisoner  for 
53  years. 

"My  every  thought  was  tempered  by  her 
teachings  and  prejudices  and  my  life  was  a 
series  of  disasters,"  he  once  said.  "I  was 
taught  to  hate  my  father  before  I  was  2 
yeau-s  old." 

Stroud  was  born  January  28.  1890.  in  a 
middle-class  residential  neighborhood  In 
Seattle.  i 

DEPARTUaZ  FROM  HOMX 

Constant  bickering  between  hla  parents, 
he  has  said,  kept  tiim  in  "such  a  Btate"  that 
he  was  unable  to  t  make  any  progreas  in 
school.  His  mother's  "continual  domina- 
tion" made  It  "impoasible  for  me  to~ develop 
the  spirit  of  give  and  take  bo  neceaaary  for 
success  in  later  life." 

Stroud  has  given  various  accounts  of  the 
events  which  triggered  his  departure  from 
home  at  age  IS.  He  related,  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  in  his  I3th  year  he  "attempted  to 
murder  my  father  and  declared  my  complete 
emancipation  from  parentai  authority  of 
any  kind." 

At  another  time  he  said  his  parents  had 
separated,  leaving  him  with  his  mother. 
two  older  stepsisters  and  a  younger  brother. 

"I  was  at  an  age  when  a  boy  most  needs 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  a  wise  father 
and  I  found  myself  dominated  by  three 
women  In  a  household  where  petty  bickering 
had  become  a  habit.  Naturally  I  cut  from 
under  as  soon  as  I  was  big  enough." 

Always  good  with  his  hands,  particularly 
around  machinery,  he  pldted  up  odd  jobs 
as  he  hoboed  about  the  United  iBtates. 
Finally,  in  1907  when  he  was  17,  he  went  to 
Alaska  to  take  pert  In  the  railroad  building 
boom 

MSTOBTTD    AOOOTTMTS 

Stroud's  record  shows  he  worked  as  a  real 
estate  salesman,  peanut  vendor,  and  cook, 
was  convicted  of  larceny  In  Katalla,  Alaska, 
and  tlien  went  to  Juneau.  Tliere,  on  August 
23,  1909.  he  was  sentenced  In  the  US.  dis- 
trict court  to  a  term  of  12  years  for  man- 
slaughter. 

Over  the  years  flagrantly  distorted  m- 
counts  of  Stroud's  offense  have  been  churned 
out  by  those  who  have  sought  to  free  him. 
Stroud's  victim  has  been  pictured  as  a 
"burly  Ytikon  miner"  wh^  violated  Stroud's 
"first,  last,  and  only  love." 

Another  version,  attributed  to  Stroud's 
mother  during  her  etrorta  to  free  him,  sug- 
gests that  Stroud  "Just  away  from  a  shel- 
tered home"  was  the  victim  of  a  "bad  woman 
of  the  dance  halls." 

"My  poor  boy.  Infatuated  with  her,  under 
her    influence    but    chlvalrotu    and    brave. 
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pleaded  guilty  to  sav*  her,"  Stroud's  mother 
was  quoted  In  a  widely  reprinted  article. 

But  official  repOTts  of  Stroud's  offense 
state: 

"This  man  (Stroud]  •  *  *  started  pimping 
for  a  woman  of  the  streets  who  was  addicted 
to  the  tue  of  dope.  This  woman  was  much 
older  than  Stroud  and  of  a  very  low  type, 
even  tat  that  sort  of  woman." 

The  woman,  Kitty  O'Brien,  had  reportedly 
told  Stroud  she  had  been  abused  by  a  local 
bartender  who  "only  paid  her  $2  whereas 
the  usual  and  customary  fee  was  910." 
Stroud  then  went  to  the  bartender's  home 
and  shot  him.  When  found,  the  bartender's 
"pantaloon  pockets  were  turned  inside  out 
and  what  money  he  was  supposed  to  have 
bad  was  gone." 

NO    SIGN    or   STRUGGLE 

"Nothing  about  the  room  would  indicate 
that  there  had  been  any  struggle,"  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  reported.  "*  •  •  It  is  quite 
likely  that  Stroud  would  never  have  sur- 
rendered himself  •  •  •  had  he  not  known 
he  was  recognized  when  coming  out  of  (the) 
house." 

On  August  Sd,  1909,  Stroud  arrived  at  the 
Federal  penitentiary  at  McNeil  Island,  Wash. 
McNeil  was  typical  of  the  prisons  of  its  day. 
Convicts  wore  stripes,  were  served  meals 
from  food-splattered  buckets  and  were  sent 
to  the  "hole"  If  they  got  out  of  line. 

But  it  was  at  McNeil,  tough  as  it  was,  that 
Stroud  embarked  on  his  long  career  of  at- 
tempting to  break  prison  rules.  Re  wanted 
a  fellow  Inmate,  who  worked  as  a  hospital 
orderly,  to  obtain  drugs  for  him.  The  or- 
derly told  prison  oflBclals  and  Stroud 
"carved"  him  up  for  "snitching." 

Just  before  the  noon  meal  on  November  1. 
1911.  Stroud  attacked  the  orderly  "without 
warning  •  •  •  striking  him  In  the  back  with 
a  knife."  As  the  victim  attempted  to  run 
the  length  of  the  dining  room  aisle,  Stroud 
gave  chase  and  Inflicted  seven  stab  wounds 
before  guards  disarmed  him.  Subsequently, 
the  warden  reported  that  Stroud  regretted 
that  he  had  been  "unsuccessful"  in  the  ef- 
fort to  kill  the  stool  pigeon. 

Stroud  was  tried  for  the  assault  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  0-month  term  consecutive  to  the 
12-year  sentence  imposed  in  Alaska.  Federal 
authorities  decided  to  take  no  more  chances 
with  Stroud.  On  September  5,  1912.  he  was 
shipped  to  one  of  the  "hard  Joints."  the  U.S. 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth.  Kans. 


Convicts  Carhixd  Homemade  Arms  When 

Stboud  Killed  Prison  Guard 

(Third  in  a  series) 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

When  James  V.  Bennett  became  Federal 
Prison  Director,  he  ordered  that  all  prison 
guards  stop  carrying  clubs. 

That  was  In  1937 — a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  Robert  Franklin  Stroud  arrived  at  the 
Leavenworth,  Kans..  Penitentiary  to  nnish 
serving  a  IS-year  sentence  for  manslaughter. 

Back  In  World  War  I  days  no  prison  guard 
was  dressed  for  duty  without  a  club.  And 
inmates  with  bandages  wrapped  around  split 
skulls  were  not  an  unusual  sight. 

Prisoners  had  their  weapons,  too.  They 
carried  homemade  "shlvs."  Stroud,  the  72- 
year-old  Federal  prisoner  who  now  is  known 
as  the  Birdman  of  Alcatraz,  had  concealed 
a  double-edged  dagger  in  a  leather  sheath 
sewn  in  his  Sunday  dresscoat. 

That  dagger  was  drawn  by  Stroud  on  Sun- 
day. March  26,  1916,  when  he  knifed  guard 
Andrew  F.  Turner  before  1,2(X)  convicts 
gathered  for  the  noon  meal  in  Leavenworth's 
mess  hall. 

Over  the  years  several  reasons  have  been 
given  for  the  killing.  The  guard  has  been 
pictured  as  a  typical  sadist  of  his  day.  Tbls 
story,  thoroughly  discredited  by  prison  offi- 
cials, has  caused  great  anguish  to  Turner's 
widow,  who  still  is  alive  and  who  was  left 
without  funds  to  raise  two  children. 


Stroud  has  stated  he  wanted  to  put  ^n  end 
to  the  split  heads  at  Leavenworth — ^]'when 
they  start  a  little  of  that,  Just  grind  i  out  a 
good  blade  and  shove  it  through  a  ]ew  of 
them." 

On  another  occasion  Stroud  said  he  jCeared 
that  Turner  was  going  to  report  hUn  Jor 
violating  a  prison  rule.  If  that  hapt>ened. 
Stroud  believed  he  would  be  unable  tto  see 
his  younger  brother  who  unexpectedly  had 
arrived  to  visit  him.  (This  version  Of  the 
motive  for  the  killing  is  romanticized  In  the 
moving  picture.  "Birdman  of  Alcatraa."  by 
substituting  Stroud's  mother  fop  the 
brother.) 

Stroud,  it  was  said,  decided  to  ask  Turner 
if  the  disciplinary  report  had  been  filed. 
When  Stroud  asked  the  question  durlhg  the 
Sunday  noon  meal.  Turner  told  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  seat. 

"Stroud  turned  •  •  •  and  at  the  same 
^ime  pivoted  and  doubled  back  on  Turner 
and  shoved  the  knife  through  his  heart," 
an  official  report  states.  "He  (Stroudj)  said 
Turner  was  dead  before  he  fell  to  the  floor 
and  it  could  have  been  avoided  If  the  officer 
had  answered  his  question  becaupe  he 
found  out  later  that  Turner  had  n0t  re- 
ported him." 

Fred  Robertson,  the  U.S.  attornaj  who 
handled  the  case,  declared  the  killing  was 
"the  most  cruel.  Inexcusable,  delibfrately 
planned,  and  cunningly  executed  itiurder 
ever  committed  anywhere." 

"The  taking  of  the  life  of  this  guarfi  rep- 
resented the  protest  of  Stroud  and  his  rebel- 
lious associates  against  the  discipline  of  the 
Leavenworth  prison,"  Robertson  said.  "*•  •  • 
Stroud  has  for  years  been  their  leader.  He  is 
in  a  sense  a  superior  Individual,  having 
unusual  mental  capabilities  and  attain- 
ments. 

"•  •  'It  has  been  proven — in  fadit,  ad- 
mitted by  Stroud  himself  in  my  pretence — 
that  he  was  the  maker  of  five  other  Similar 
daggers,  one  of  which  was  used  to  i^urder 
another  convict.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  then  and  is  yet  Stroud's  ambi- 
tion to  bring  about  an  organized  ttiutlny 
in  the  Leavenworth  prison,  which  wo^ld  re- 
sult In  killing  the  officers  and  guartjs  and 
a  complete  escape  of  all  the  inmatep  who 
desired  to  go." 

Stroud  was  tried  three  times  far  the 
crime.  At  all  three  trials  he  was  convl<tted  of 
first  degree  murder.  But  reversals  wa»e  won 
on  two  occasions  because  of  errors,  ajich  as 
excluding  the  testimony  of  convicts  pflor  to 
a  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  this  issue, 

During  this  litigation  Stroud  was  ufiman- 
ageable.  He  bragged  about  the  murdtr  and 
kicked,  cursed,  and  threatened  to  kjn  an- 
other guard.  He  tried  to  escape  by  cutting 
his  way  through  a  wall  of  his  cell.  And 
for  trying  to  stop  a  guard  from  qijielling 
a  flght.  he  was  cuffed  to  his  cell  d^r  as 
punishment. 

But  when  he  wasn't  in  trouble,  he  Jtudied 
music,  mathema^tics,  engineering,  chMjilstry, 
biology,  and  physics. 

His  third  conviction  was  upheld  Ity  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Stroud  was  seajbenced 
to  be  hanged  April  23.  1920.  Stroud's  ijiother 
came  to  Washington  and  was  successful  in 
her  efforts  to  stay  the  execution.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  commuted  Stroud'^  sen- 
tence to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Then  as  now  there  were  strong  feelings 
against  capital  punishment,  particulftrly  in 
Kansas,  where  State  law  forbade  it,  But 
also  then  as  now  there  was  widespread  senti- 
ment that  no  convict  should  get  awa)r  with 
killing  a  law  enforcement  official. 

Prison  discipline  demanded  that  $troud 
not  be  housed  with  other  inmates  noi*  given 
the  opportunity  to  get  possession  of  weap- 
ons. So  he  was  confined  by  himself  In  an 
open-front  cell  in  an  Isolation  bulldlttg  He 
was  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  aoj  ordi- 
nary prisoner  except  the  right  to  movei  nbout 
the  prison  without  close   supervisiooi 


Stroud's  mother  wanted  him  removed 
from  Leavenworth  because  she  feared  for  his 
safety,  but  he  wanted  to  remain. 

"•  •  'I  knew  it  is  always  easier  to  make 
a  friend  of  an  enemy  who  knows  and  re- 
spects you  personally  than  of  one  who  only 
knows  you  as  a  paper  record,"  he  said. 

Stroud  agreed  to  remain  In  Isolation  and 
to  cause  no  trouble  within  the  prison  in 
return  for  a  number  of  special  privileges 
such  as  being  allowed  to  pursue  academic 
studies  which  he  had  begun  when  he  was 
under  sentence  of  death. 

"The  special  privileges  I  wanted  were  not 
defined  or  limited,"  he  once  wrote.  "I  in- 
sisted on  this  point,  for  I  knew  what  I  was 
going  to  do  and  I  did  not  want  the  matter 
fixed  and  closed." 

Deputy  Warden  Also  Liked  Pets 
(Fourth  in  a  series) 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

Prison  guard  killer  Robert  Franklin  Stroud 
knew  that  Leavenworth  Penitentiary's  dep- 
uty warden,  L,  F.  Fletcher,  was  a  "pet  lover." 

And  back  in  the  1920's  it  was  the  deputy 
warden  who  ran  the  "inside"  of  a  prison. 
The  warden  occupied  the  front  office  while 
his  deputy  dispensed  discipline,  decided 
whore  Inmates  wovild  live  and  work,  and 
granted  special  privileges. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  happy  set  of  clrciim- 
st.mces  for  Stroud,  now  72  and  still  a  Fed- 
eral prisoner,  that  Fletcher  was  the  deputy 
when  Stroud  found  a  broken  nest  of  young 
sp.nrrows  in  an  exercise  yard  near  his  cell. 

According  to  Thomas  E.  Gaddls,  Stroud's 
biographer  and  author  of  the  "Birdman  of 
Alcatraz,  ■  Stroud's  Interest  in  birds  devel- 
oped as  he  nursed  the  sparrows  back  to 
health.  To  warm  the  birds,  Stroud  impro- 
vised an  incubator  consisting  of  a  sock  hung 
near  a  25-watt  bulb.  To  aid  a  sparrow  with 
a  broken  leg,  Stroud  made  a  splint  from  a 
match  and  a  bit  of  thread. 

Stroud,  in  his  prolific  outpouring  of  writ- 
ing, states  he  taught  the  sparrows  to  do 
tricks,  then  called  Fletcher  to  the  door  of 
his  cell  to  watch. 

"I  would  not  ask  you  for  myself  but  these 
little  fellows  would  appreciate  some  bird 
seed,  "  Stroud  said  he  told  Fletcher. 

"They  deserve  it  and  they  could  sure  have 
it  if  I  had  any,  "  Fletcher  Is  quoted  as  re- 
plying. 

Thereupon,  Stroud  told  Fletcher: 

"I  was  so  sure  that  that  Is  what  you  would 
say  that  I  have  already  had  some  sent  here. 
It  is  now  Impounded  In  the  storeroom  and 
I  would  like  an  order  from  you  permitting 
me  to  get  it." 

Stroud  got  his  bird  seed.  Subsequently 
three  canaries,  which  were  presents  to  other 
prisoners,  drifted  into  his  hands.  By  the 
following  year,  Stroud  had  60  birds  and. 
with  his  mother's  aid  on  the  outside,  began 
selling  the  birds,  sending  them  out  of  prison 
disguised  as  gifts. 

Using  only  a  "razor  blade  and  nail  for 
tools. "  Stroud-  states  he  made  his  first  bird 
cage  out  of  wooden  crates.  Later,  he  built 
cages  from  sUced-up  cigar  boxes. 

He  obtained  Government  bulletins  f.nd 
books  on  birds,  zoology,  bacteriology,  phar- 
macology, chemistry,  and  medicine.  He  ob- 
tained a  magnifying  glass  and  cultured  mi- 
cro-organisms. When  one  of  his  birds  died 
he  studied  it  by  dissecting  it  with  his  finger- 
nails. 

Then  In  the  early  1920's  Stroud's  flock  was 
struck  down  by  a  highly  contagious  disease, 
avian  septicemia,  which  until  then  was  con- 
sidered fatal. 

Through  a  long  series  of  experiments, 
Stroud  developed  a  treatment  for  the  disease 
based  on  two  of  his  findings:  The  tolerance 
of  birds  for  oxygen-liberating  compounds  is 
greater  than  that  of  mammals,  and  chemi- 
cals of  the  citrocarbonate  type  to  restore 
the  balance  lost  in  avian  septicemia. 

Stroud  went  on  to  discover  control  meth- 
ods fur  secondary  diseases  affecting  canaries 
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and  also  Isolated  the  source  of  an  infection 
which  sickened  poultry  as  well  as  canaries, 
thus  receiving  the  gratitude  of  poultry 
breeders. 

Soon  Stroud  was  publishing  his  findings  In 
bird  Journals.  With  increasing  frequency, 
such  articles  as  "My  Bird  Is  Dead"  (some 
advice  on  diagnosing  bird  diseases)  or  "As- 
pergillosis in  Canaries"  (a  highly  fatal  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  use  of  moldy  food)  were 
appearing  in  the  Roller  Canary  Journal 
and    Bird     World     under     Stroud's    bylines. 

Bird  fanciers  throughout  the  country — as 
many  as  2,000  at  the  peak  of  Stroud's  career — 
wrote  to  him.  seeking  advice.  They 
didn't  know  he  was  a  Federal  prisoner, 
merely  wrote  to  Robert  Stroud,  Box  7. 
Leavenworth.  Kans. 

Meanwhile,  Stroud  reported  he  had  reached 
a  perfect  understanding  with  Leaven- 
worth's warden  at  that  time. 

"Every  Important  man  and  woman  who 
came  to  Leavenworth  during  his  tenure  was 
brought  to  my  cell,"  Stroud  once  wrote.  "We 
had  as  much  love  for  each  other  as  two 
strange  bulldogs  yet  we  put  on  an  act  for 
visitors  that  was  a  masterpiece. 

.••  •  "He  would  certainly  lay  it  on.  tell- 
ing them  how  many  people  I  had  killed. 
Why.  when  I  came  here,  he  would  say.  'this 
man  was  so  dangerous  that  they  were  afraid 
to  open  his  door  to  give  him  food.' 

"I Then]  I  would  show  off  the  birds  •  •  • 
and  he  would  praise  me  to  the  skies.  We 
went  through  this  little  scene  as  often  as 
eight  times  In  a  single  day  •  •  •  without 
ever  deviating  one  syllable  from  bur  script. 
Onlookers  went  away  saying  to  themselves: 
Mv.  what  a  fine  courageous,  human  warden.' 

'■Me— I  •  •  •  established  my  bird  busi- 
ness. If  I  really  had  a  squawk  to  make  it 
was  written  out  and  handed  to  him.  Never 
was  one  word  said  to  indicate  that  life  was 
not  all  love  and  roses." 

Business   Booms  From    Prison 

(Fifth  of  a  series) 

(By  Eve   Edstrom) 

Delia  Mae  Jones,  widow  or  divorcee  from 
Shelbyville.  Ind  .  was  one  of  the  numerous 
bird  fanciers  who  corresponded  with  the 
Leavenworth  Penitentiary  prisoner  and 
c.Hnary  breeder.  Robert  Franklin  Stroud. 

Ip  December  1930.  she  arrived  In  Kansas 
City  with  »1.200  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
property.  She  wanted  to  help  Stroud  ad- 
vertise and  market  the  bird  medicines  he 
had  developed  while  treating  sick  canaries 
in  his  prison  cell. 

Until  then.  Stroud's  mother  had  con- 
ducted his  outside  activities.  But  the  two 
broke  with  each  other  about  this  time. 
Stroud  was  Incensed  over  an  interview  his 
mother  gave  the  press.  For  the  first  time 
he  learned  that  she  had  argued  that  "I  was 
a  mental  incompetent "  when  seeking  the 
commutation  of  his  death  sentence  for 
killing  a  Leavenworth  guard. 

feared    insanity    stigma 

"I  would  rather  be  dead  than  to  have 
the  stigma  of  a  madman."  he  said  In  de- 
claring that  his  mother  was  "thwarting 
my  efforts  because  she  had  some  morbid 
fear  that  someone  would  find  out  that  I  was 
not    a   madman." 

Stroud's  mother  came  to  believe  that  her 
son  was  where  he  belonged  and  a  move  to  win 
Stroud  a  pardon  collapsed  when  she  re- 
fiiscci  to  take  part  in  it. 

And  so  it  was  through  Delia  that  Stroud 

begiin  to  market  his  remedies  for  poultry  and 

■  bird     diseases — Stroud's     Effervescent     Bird 

Salts,  Stroud's  Special  Prescription.  Stroud's 

Sails  No.  1,  and  Stroud's  Specific. 

The  sale  of  his  birds  continued  and  he 
also  operated  a  brokerage  business  in  seeds. 
Seed  companies  paid  him  a  commission  for 
orders  sent  to  him  by  bird  breeders. 

By  1931.  Stroud  reported  his  bird  busi- 
ness was  going  so  well  that  he  had  ordered 


500  envelopes  with  his  name  and  box  num- 
ber imprinted  on  them  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness with  the  general  public.  Prison  offi- 
cials ordered  that  the  personal  printing 
be  blacked  out. 

Then  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
complained  that  the  labels  on  the  bird  medi- 
cines claimed  to  cure  a  disease  for  which 
veterinary  science  knew  no  cures.  Stroud 
and  Delia  were  unable  to  finance  new  labels. 

(Much  later,  a  staff  member  for  Scientific 
American  reported  he  had  checked  several 
scientists  who  said  "Stroud  had  put  out  a 
number  of  medicines  that  were  of  absolutely 
no  value  "  but  there  were  "five  or  six  areas 
where  he  had  made  real  contributions") 

NEW  RULE  ISSUED 

And  finally,  the  fledgling  Federal  Bureau 
of  Priso.is,  organized  in  May  1930,  issued 
a  new  rule.  To  correct  abuses  and  to  set  the 
stage  for  organizing  the  prison  industries 
system,  prisoners  were  prohibited  from  con- 
ducting outside  businesses. 

"I  can  say  sincerely  that  nobody  in  this 
Bureau  thought  of  what  enforcement  of  this 
rule  would  mean  to  Stroud,"  the  then  Assist- 
ant Federal  Prison  Director  A.  H.  MacCor- 
mlck  said.  "His  bird  business  had  grown 
so  gradually  •  •  •  that  we  were  not  aware 
of  Its  extent.  We  had  always  thought  of  It 
as  a  form  of  mental  therapy  and  not  as  a 
business." 

But  Stroud  viewed  the  new  rule  as  the 
result  of  "lltile-mindedness"  on  the  part  of 
prison  personnel  who  resented  his  ambition 
and  originality.  The  rule  triggered  Stroud's 
war  with  the  Prison  Bureau — a  war  still 
l)elng  fought  by  Stroud  who  remains  a  Fed- 
eral prisoner  at  age  72, 

Declaring  it  was  a  "damn  poor  man  who 
will  not  flght  with  every  legitimate  means  at 
his  dispiosal  to  protect  the  things  he  has  cre- 
ated," Stroud  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter. 

He  revealed  how  he  was  "a  bird  in  a  cage," 
a  convict  serving  a  life  sentence  In  solitary 
confinement,  and  how  the  heartless  Bureau 
of  Prisons  was  bent  on  depriving  him  of  his 
canaries. 

SMUGGLED     LETTER  ' 

Delia  smuggled  the  letter  out  of  prison. 
It  was  reproduced  and  mailed  to  thousands 
of  bird  breeders  who  were  told  to  Inform 
their  Congressman  of  Stroud's  plight. 

The  Prison  Bureau  was  so  deluged  with 
letters  concerning  Stroud  that  the  then 
Prison  Director  Sanford  Bates  told  the  U.S. 
pardon  attorney  that  "the  President  and 
yourself  may  have  to  decide  whether  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  canaries  is  more  Im- 
portant than  an  attempt  to  keep  human 
beings  from  being  murdered." 

Stroud's  supporters  insist  that  the  letter- 
writing  campaign  forced  the  Prison  Bureau 
into  making  such  concessions  as  providing 
Stroud  with  an  additional  cell  for  his  birds, 
new  laboratory  equipment,  and  eyeglasses  to 
correct  his  poor  vision. 

But  prior  to  the  publicity  over  the  Stroud 
case.  Assistant  Federal  Prison  Director  Mac- 
Cormick  had  visited  Leavenworth  and  had 
expressed  concern  over  the  fact  that  Stroud's 
cell  lacked  sufficient  natural  daylight  and 
that  he  was  working  by  the  light  of  a  25- 
watt  bulb.  MacCormick  suggested  to 
Leavenworth's  warden  that  a  window  be  cut 
in  Stroud's  cell  and  that  Stroud  be  given 
a  second  connecting  cell  for  his  aviary. 

OmCIALS   AT   WORK 

Furthermore,  prison  officials  already  were 
at  work  trying  to  modify  their  rules  so  that 
SUoud  would  not  be  deprived  of  his  birds. 
If  they  did  not  do  this,  they  firmly  believed 
that  "we  would  very  soon  have  an  Insane 
man  on  our  hands." 

At  first,  it  was  suggested  to  Stroud  that 
he  continue  to  raise  his  birds  but  not  as  a 
private  business.  Instead,  any  earnings 
would  be  turned  into  the  welfare  fund  for 
all  prisoners  and  he  would  keep  a  small 
amount  as  wages. 


But  this  was  vetoed  because  prison  offi- 
cials visualized  the  plan  as  permitting  him 
to  go  into  the  bird  business  as  extensively 
as  he  saw  fit.  foreseeing  earnings  of  $1,500 
a  year  for  himself  and  a  chance  to  employ 
one  or  two   inmates  to  assist  him. 

Finally,  by  January  1932.  prison  officials 
had  arrived  at  this  solution: 

Stroud  could  continue  to  raise  birds  in 
the  same  numbers  he  had  been  doing,  he 
could  sell  his  surplus  birds  and  the  money 
realized  would  be  credited  to  him.  From 
these  funds,  he  could  purchase  feeds,  medi- 
cines and  other  equipment  for  his  birds  if 
approved  by  Leavenworth's  warden. 

PURCHASE  LIMIT 

But  like  oth«>r  prisoners,  he  could  purchase 
only  $10  worth  of  supplies  for  his  personal 
use  from  the  commissary  each  month.  And 
his  correspondence  was  subject  fco  the  same 
limitations  as  that  of  other  Inmates. 

At  that   time,  prison   officials  said: 

"We  hope  that  the  public  will  believe  that 
Stroud  is  not  being  harassed  and  hampered 
needlessly  in  his  desire  to  carry  on  le^timate 
activities,  that  he  is  not  the  victim  of  re- 
vengeful punishment  carried  on  year  after 
year  but  that  on  the  contrary  an  intelligent, 
conscientious  and  sympathetic  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  provide  for  him  a  mode  of  llv- 
ine:  that  Is  consistent  with  the  conflicting 
demands  of  humanity  to  the  man  himself 
and  the  safety  of  his  f«low  men. 

"The  factor  of  punishment  for  his  of- 
fenses has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  prob- 
lem." 


Research  bt  Stroud  Results  in  New  Book 
( Sixth  of  a  series ) 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

Until  Robert  Franklin  Stroud  was  shfpP^d 
off  to  Alcatraz  in  1942,  he  spent  endless  hours 
conducting  the  research  which  resulted  in 
his  book.  "Stroud's  Digest  of  the  Diseases 
of  Birds" 

To  aid  him  with  his  experiments,  prison 
officials  assigned  to  him  a  second  cell  at 
Leavenworth  Penitentiary  and  provided  new 
laboratory  equipment.  He  obtained  a  micro- 
scope, a  gift  from  Wesleyan  University. 

After  he  got  the  microscope  he  com- 
plained that  he  was  not  getting  the  re- 
agents he  wanted.  His  list  of  needed  sup- 
plies that  time  included: 

Alum  haematoxylin.  alum  carmine,  carbol- 
fuchsin,  eosln.  methylene  blue,  eoslnate 
methylene  blue,  indigo  carmine,  neutral 
red.  denatured  alcohol,  methyl  wood  alcohol, 
glycerin.  Canadian  balsam,  xylene,  paraf- 
fin, cedar-wood  oil.  collodion,  formalin,  tar- 
taric acid,  citric  acid,  sodium  perborate,  oph- 
thalmic ointment,  iodine,  potassium  Iodine, 
and  potassum  permanganate. 

LAVENDER    CANARIES 

He  experimented  with  feeding  anthra- 
qulnone  dyes  to  canaries,  with  the  result 
that  he  not  only  had  lavender  and  pink 
canaries  but  a  treatment  for  a  fungus  dis- 
ease of  birds. 

When  he  obtained  a  gift  of  some  old  slides 
of  tissue  sections,  he  tried  to  make  slides 
of  his  own  but  had  difficulty  in  making 
tissue  sections  thin  enough  to  see  through. 
He  finally  built  a  microtome  capable  of  slic- 
ing tissue  to  one  twelve-thousandth  of  an 
Inch 

To  produce  his  book,  he  studied  20.000 
tissue  sections,  cut  and  mounted  by  him- 
self. He  spent  more  than  3,000  hours  over 
the  microscope.  He  illustrated  it  with  more 
than  200  pathological  drawings.  When  pub- 
lished in  1943,  the  book  was  considered  the 
most  authoritative  source  on  the  methods 
to  treat  bird  diseases.  Since  then  antibiotics 
have  antiquated  it. 

During  this  time.  Stroud  consistently  re- 
fused all  efforts  to  return  him  to  the  prison 
population.  When  on  occasion  he  was  with 
other  inmates — during  exercise  periods,   for 
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example — guard*  reported  tbat  be  was  "an 
agitator,  tricky  and  boastful." 

And  Stroud  never  expreaaed  any  remorse 
for  his  czlmee.  the  killing  of  the  bartender 
In  Alaska'  and  the  prison  guard  at  Leaven- 
worth. Just  before  he  became  eligible  for 
parole  In  1937,  he  said: 

"Twice  I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  be- 
ing placed  In  situations  where  I  believed  the 
tftfciTig  of  life  was  necessary  In  the  defense 
of  my  own  body.  I  so  believed  then  and  I 
so  believe  now." 

Stroud's  plea  for  freedom  was  based  solely 
on  his  belief  that  "continued  Imprisonment 
Is  rcbblng  me  of  the  frulcs  of  my  years  of 
labor  and  It  Is  robbing  the  bird  and  poultry 
Industries  of  the  benefits  of  my  special 
knowledge." 

He  made  clear  that  he  would  accept  none 
of  the  usual  conditions  of  parole.  He 
wanted  unlimited  traveling  privileges, 
wanted  to  decide  where  he  would  live,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  him  and  what 
requirements  would  govern  his  activities. 

COMPLAINTS    MOUNT 

When  parole  was  denied,  he  renewed  his 
demands  on  prison  officials  "to  permit  me  to 
create  a  routine  to  fit  myself." 

By  1942,  prison  officials  found  Stroud's 
activities  Intolerable.  Beset  with  problems 
arising  from  the  Incarceration  of  draft  dodg- 
ers, conscientious  objectors  and  other  World 
War  n  prisoners,  Leavenworth's  staff  found 
that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  was 
being  spent  to  supervise  Stroud. 

In  addition,  the  conunlttee  reviewing 
Stroud's  Institutional  progress  deplored  the 
"unsanitary  conditions"  resulting  from  his 
bird-breeding  activities.  Piwthermore,  the 
dozens  of  cages,  books,  magazines  and  test 
tubes  that  cluttered  Stroud's  cell  made  ef- 
fective Inspection  Impossible. 

About  this  time  prison  officials  became 
aware  that  Stroud  had  flagrantly  violated 
their  trtist.  By  reading  incoming  corre- 
spondence to  other  prisoners,  officials  be- 
came aware  that  letters  were  being  smuggled 
out  of  Leavenworth  and  that  this  "letter- 
kiting"  operation  coincided  with  Stroud's 
shipments  of  birds. 

It  also  was  suspected  that  Stroud's  cell 
was  the  center  of  moonsl\lnlng  activities. 
Much  of  the  feed  ordered  by  Stroud  was 
suitable  for  fermentation  and  his  bird  medi- 
cines Included  many  with  an  alcoholic  base. 
The  odor  from  his  birds  could  provide  cover 
for  this  operation. 

_  CEIX   ACCESSOKCCS 

When  his  cell  finally  was  "shaken  down," 
It  was  found  that  Stroud  had: 

An  Improvised  still  heated  by  a  homemade 
electric  hotplate  and  made  from  an  old  pipe, 
glass  and  rubber  tubing  and  electric  light 
bulbs  converted  into  flasks. 

Three  one-half  gallons  of  mash  and  vari- 
ous quantities  of  alcohol  concealed  in  sealed 
glass  tubes,  pint  bottles,  one  quart  bottle 
and  gallon  Jugs. 

Other  contraband  In  his  cell  Included  a 
stlletto-llke  dagger  hidden  In  a  hollowed-out 
niche  under  a  table.  It  could  be  taken  out 
and  used  instantly. 

At  8  ajn.  December  16,  1942,  Stroud  ended 
his  30-year  residence  at  Leavenworth  Peni- 
tentiary. In  handcuffs  and  leg  irons,  he  was 
transported  to  the  Nation's  top  security  in- 
stitution. Alcatraz.  En  route,  he  boasted 
about  how  he  had  been  "cooking"  188  proof 
grain  alcohol  continuoiisly  for  12  years  and 
how  he  once  had  more  than  60  pounds  of 
sugar  In  his  cell  without  the  "dumb  bunch" 
at  Leavenworth  knowing  it. 

St«oud  Tries  Raw  Meat,  French  Books 

(Seventh  of  a  series) 

(By  Eye  Edstrom) 

Even  without  his  birds,  Robert  Prankllu 

Stroud  did  little  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
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he  was  a  difficult  prisoner  after  he  tfrrived 
at  Alcatraz  from  Leavenworth. 

Placed  In  an  open-front  cell  1^  the 
"D-block"  treatment  unit,  the  "Bijfoman" 
established  leadership  over  the  40  or  oO  in- 
mates confined  there  and  "incited"  ttiem  to 
"create  disturbances"  and  "destroy  OjDvern- 
ment  property." 

Federal  officials  reported  that  StroUd  was 
a  "self-professed  homosexual."  His  "con- 
stant counseling"  concerning  adoption  of 
his  homosexual  ideas  and  "his  insolent,  con- 
temptuous attitude  toward  officers  taused 
the  general  behavior  of  other  Inmates  to 
degenerate." 

Stroud  also  was  contemptuous  <)f  his 
fellow  inmates,  declaring  that  they  Vere  a 
"bunch  of  crybabies"  and  not  "like  tl»e  con- 
victs who  were  in  Leavenworth  in  t^ie  old 
days." 

SOMETHING  TO  HIS  CREDIT 

During  this  time,  Stroud  had  on*  thing 
to  his  credit.  He  was  not  Implicated  In  the 
May  1948  riot  at  Alcatraz.  Nor  wa«  he  a 
hero  In  trying  to  break  up  the  riot  as  the 
motion  picture  "Birdman  of  Alcatrart"  sug- 
gests. However,  he  did  offer  to  precede  any 
guard  in  a  search  of  D-block's  cells  fc>  prove 
no  guns  were  in  the  block. 

By  1948,  Stroud  was  reported  for  Influ- 
encing other  inmates  to  Join  in  a  hunger 
strike,  for  smuggling  a  letter  out  of  AJcatraz 
and  for  circulating  an  obscene  story  he  had 
written. 

Alcatraz  officials  decided  to  remote  him 
from  D-block,  vacating  a  hospital  i^ard  to 
house  him.  It  was  reported  the  latitude 
of  D-block's  prisoners  "Improved  perceptibly 
and  Immediately." 

But  Stroud  didn't  change.  InltlaMy.  the 
door  to  his  hospital  ward  was  left  op^n  and 
he  was  permitted  to  talk  with  other  it^mates. 
But  after  he  obtained  contraband  Items, 
such  as  drugs  and  razor  blades,  frqm  the 
inmates,  his  door  was  locked. 

The  locked  door  and  the  lack  of  Individual 
toilet  facilities  in  the  ward  until  1965  have 
been  cited  by  Stroud's  defenders  as  eljamples 
of  how  Stroud  has  been  treated  inhuijianely. 

Throughout  his  Alcatraz  stay,  Strcjud  in- 
itiated numerous  court  suits  to  win  his  free- 
dom or  to  win  special  privileges,  fjanglng 
from  changes  in  diet  to  a  renewal  of  his 
bird -breeding  business. 

At  one  point  he  wanted  to  eat  cuily  raw 
meat  and  raw  vegetables.  He  went  through 
a  French  phase,  insisting  upon  the  WOrks  of 
Hugo.  Dumas,  MoUere  and  Voltaire  in 
French.  He  requested  so  much  reseatth  ma- 
terial that  it  was  reported  his  quartets  soon 
would  be  in  the  same  condition  which  neces- 
sitated his  transfer  from  Leavenworth. 

He  also  was  at  work  on  a  history  of  the 
Federal  prison  system  as  he  had  kODwn  it 
since  he  first  became  a  prisoner  In  I9b9  and 
as  it  should  be. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  work  for  me  to  «|o,  "  he 
once  said.  "But  dammit  •  •  •  tha  flood- 
light outside  my  window  has  been  |)urned 
out  for  several  nights  and  I  can't  get  any 
work  done.  I've  sent  word  up  front  telling 
them  to  get  it  flxed  but  it  takes  fottver  to 
get  anything  done  around  one  o|  these 
places." 

On  two  occasions.  Stroud  attemptj^d  sui- 
cide. He  consumed  large  quantities  dl  medi- 
cines he  had  secreted  and  subsequently 
slashed  himself  in  the  groin  after  cooaplain- 
ing  that  he  did  not  have  enough  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

But  then  he  became  embroiled  in  bis  out- 
side business  affairs.  Thomas  E.  «5addls. 
who  had  never  met  Stroud  and  who  did  not 
have  access  to  his  prison  records,  w*s  pre- 
paring the  story  of  Stroud's  life.  "Bfiirdman 
of  Alcatraz,"  published  in  1955.  Prelljninary 
negotiations  also  were  underway  for  filming 
Stroud's  story. 

Stroud  was  certain  he  would  win  hSJr,  free- 
dom and  he  told  his  younger  brothet  Marc 
to  "go  direct  to  Eisenhower,  get  on  the  ball 
and  get  something  done  for  me." 


"Elsenhower  Is  a  poUtldan,"  Stroud  said. 
"and  with  the  Oaddls  book  at  the  top  of  the 
best-seller  list,  he  won't  dare  buck  public 
opinion  by  tiu-ning  me  down.  Hell  have  to 
turn  me  out." 

By  1958,  Stroud's  progress  reports  finally 
took  a  turn  for  the  better.  It  was  noted 
that  "oddly  enough  for  him"  Stroud  had  no 
complaints;  In  fact,  he  was  complimentary 
about  Alcatraz'  staff  and  food. 

Stroud  was  assigned  to  part-time  work  as 
a  yard  orderly  and  did  well.  By  mid- 1959, 
prison  officials  believed  Stroud's  medical' 
problems — arthritis,  chronic  nephritis  and 
chronic  gastritis — could  be  managed  better 
at  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  Medical  Center. 

At  Springfield,  Stroud  Is  considered  ex- 
ceptionally skillful  as  a  bookbinder  but 
it  still  is  noted  that  he  has  a  "strong  propen- 
sity to  try  and  circumvent  ward  rules."  He 
was  disciplined  there  after  he  was  caught 
in  an  attempted  homosexual  act  with  a 
young  Springfield  patient.  He  admitted  the 
offense. 

During  the  last  year,  he  has  been  Involved 
in  new  litigation^  against  Federal  prison  offi- 
cials. The  suit  now  centers  on  the  release 
for  possible  publication  of  his  prison  history 
and  other  manuscripts  confiscated  from  him. 
Prison  rules  forbid  a  prisoner  to  write  about 
his  own  case  or  to  write  material  considered 
to  be  subversive  or  obscene. 

Meanwhile,  author  Gaddls  and  Stroud's 
attorney,  Stanley  A.  Furman,  have  been  ac- 
tive in  directing  efforts  of  the  Conunlttee  for 
the  Release  of  Robert  F.  Stroud.  They  de- 
clare a  "full-scale  public  investigation"  Is 
needed  to  determine  why  Stroud,  "world- 
renowned  scientist,"  has  remained  In  prison 
so  long. 

But  Justice  Department  officials  state  that 
accounts  of  Stroud's  life,  as  published  In  the 
Gaddls  book  and  as  filmed  in  the  current 
"Birdman  of  Alcatraz"  movie,  are  sensa- 
tionalized and  not  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  complete  record  which  was  not  available 
to  them. 

They  point  out  that  every  Attorney  Gen- 
eral since  1920  has  familiarized  himself  with 
the  Stroud  case,  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is 
the  most  recent  one  to  conclude  that  the  72- 
year-old  Stroud  Is  where  he  belongs,  In  the 
only  home  he  has  known  for  more  than  a 
half -century — a  U.S.  prison. 


NEW  DAY  IN  SUBURBIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  last  10  years  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  patch  up  past  mis- 
takes and  reshape  the  centers  of  19th 
century  cities  to  meet  20th  century  needs, 
we  have  put  more  than  half  as  much 
new  and  unspoiled  land  to  urban  use  as 
we  did  in  all  the  pre\'ious  years  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

This  is  the  suburban  explosion  we  have 
heard  so  much  about,  which  has  pro- 
vided us  with  unparalleled  opportunities 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  old  cities  and 
create  a  genuinely  new  and  better  en- 
vironment for  the  American  people. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
not  quite  measured  up  to  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

No  doubt  our  suburbs  represent  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  to  the  family  who  has 
just  moved  out  of  the  vast  gray  areas 
that  are  engulfing  our  established  cities. 
But  is  this  anywhere  near  as  good  as  we 
could  have  done? 

Our  suburban  subdivisions  have 
sprawled  and  leapfiogged  over  the  coun- 
tryside, devouring  the  loveliness  of  the 
landscape  and  pushing  up  to  extravagant 
suid  unnecessary  heights  the  expendi- 
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tures    needed    for    residential    develop- 
ment, from  schools  to  sewers  to  roads. 

Who  has  not  shuddered  at  one  time  or 
another  at  the  sterile  sight  of  huge,  tree- 
less suburban  tracts  with  row  upon  row 
of  identical,  mass-produced,  one-family 
houses? 

Those  who  have  wondered  whether 
there  is  not  a  better  way,  a  new  approach 
to  suburban  development  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  interested  to  know  of  the  exciting 
and  imaginative  effort  that  is  being  sug- 
gested for  a  development  here  in  the 
Washington  area. 

The  new  approach,  which  seeks  to 
break  the  pattern  of  the  old  stereotyped 
suburb  in  favor  of  a  new  residential 
planned  community,  is  exemplified  by 
the  projected  Reston  development  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.  Reston,  a  6.750- 
acre  community,  eventually  will  house 
75.000  persons,  of  which  about  one-sixth 
will  be  employed  within  the  community, 
thus  lessening  the  need  for  transpwrta- 
tion  facilities.  Sites  for  a  Government 
installation,  and  commercial,  medical. 
and  educational  facilities  are  included 
in  the  plan. 

Nearly  half  of  the  community  will  be 
living  in  apartments,  a  large  share  in 
town  houses,  and  fewer  than  1.000  in  the 
conventional  single-family  homes  of  tra- 
ditional suburbia.  This  type  of  suburban 
community  provides  a  greater  variety 
of  housing  and  much  greater  convenience 
for  residents,  plus  better  and  cheaper 
public  services.  Careful  site  planning 
pre.serves  as  much  as  pKjssible  of  the  nat- 
ural scenery  of  the  area,  a  beautifully 
wooded  section  of  northern  Virginia. 

While  the  overall  population  for  the 
area  will  be  the  same  as  under  present 
zoning,  vai-iations  in  density  will  permit 
a  large  open  recreational  area,  two  large 
lakes,  and  757  acres  in  golf  courses  and 
parks.  Higher  density  development  of 
the  residential  areas  makes  these  facil- 
ities possible. 

Sites  have  been  provided  for  15  schools 
and.  with  safe  walking  and  bicycle  ways 
provided,  children  will  be  able  to  walk 
to  .school — a  situation  which  now  exists 
in  many  suburbs  only  in  the  fevered 
imaginations  of  their  harried  chauffeur- 
mothers. 

Instead  of  the  giant  shopping  centers 
with  vast  parking  lots  which  now  domi- 
nate the  suburban  scene,  there  will  be 
village-type  civic  centers  with  stores, 
churches,  and  offices. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  preserve  open  spaces  in  our  urban 
areas.  I  am  delighted  to  see  an  effort 
being  made^  to  improve  the  quality  of 
urban  living,  and.  of  course,  any  attempt 
to  economize  on  the  cost  of  public  serv- 
ices is  always  good  news. 

And  there  is  no  question  that  better 
public  services  can  be  provided  for  less 
money  in  an  area  where  water,  sewers, 
and  drainage  are  planned  in  advance, 
where  school  sites  are  planned  in  ad- 
vance, where  there  is  sufficient  density 
for  optimum  school  size  and  minimum 
transportation  cost,  and  for  more  eco- 
nomical fire  and  police  protection. 

As  for  the  quality  of  suburban  living, 
it  seems  to  me  that  planned  variations 
in  density  will  offer  real  variety  instead 
of  the  homogeneity  of  "look-alike  houses 
and  look-alike  families."    Making  indus- 


try and  commercial  development  a  part 
of  the  plan  will  mean  that  many  resi- 
dents will  be  able  to  live  near  their  jobs. 
Not  only  will  these  residents  find  extra 
hours  in  the  day,  but  also,  some  of  the 
intense  pressure  on  highway  facilities 
can  be  lessened,  even  if  only  slightly. 
Furthermore,  this  type  of  community 
lends  itself  perfectly  to  providing  ade- 
quate transit  service. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  this  kind  of  planning  that  is  needed 
if  we  are  going  to  keep  up  with  our  hous- 
ing needs  and  still  preserve  the  beauty 
of  open  spaces.  Employment  of  the  best 
available  architects  and  sii,e  planners 
ought  to  i-esult  in  a  community  which 
will  please  the  eye  instead  of  assault- 
ing it. 

I  was  delighted  to  note  a  recent  an- 
nouncement that  the  city  of  Tenafly, 
N.J.,  IS  also  contemplating  a  somewhat 
similar,  though  smaller  scale,  cluster 
development,  which  would  house  300 
families  on  a  275-acre  tract.  The  houses 
would  occupy  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  land,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
devoted  to  recreational  facilities  and 
open  space.  Site  plans  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  public  hearing  some  time  this 
fall. 

While  no  one  action  is  going  to  solve 
the  problem  of  suburban  sprawl,  it  is 
heartening  to  learn  that  these  new  ap- 
proaches are  being  explored,  and  that 
truly  promising  .solutions  are  not  only 
being  discussed:  they  are  being  tried. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  all  the  public 
officials  and  private  individuals  who  are 
advancing  these  two  programs  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  farsightedness  and 
leader.ship  in  attempting  to  solve  one  of 
the  most  difficult  urban  land  develop- 
ment problems  of  our  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
and  editorials  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Star  commenting 
on  the  Reston  project,  and  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  commenting 
on  the  Tenafly  program,  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  July   11,  1962] 
Fairfax     Project     Wotn-o     HotJSE     75.000 — 

Reston   Community  Decision   Mat   Alter 

Suburban  Growth 

(By  Fredrick  Gutheim) 

(Architectural  critic  Gutheim  is  president 
of  the  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies.) 

Fairfax  County  officials  are  nearing  a  deci- 
sion on  Reston,  the  beautifully  wooded  10- 
square-mile  tract  where  New  York  Developer 
Robert  Simon  has  projected  a  diversified, 
compact  community  of  75,000  people. 

The  principal  point  of  decision  involves 
adoption  of  a  new  section  of  the  county's 
zoning  code  providing  for  a  residential 
planned  community. 

-But  more  fundamental  still  will  be  a  de- 
velopment policy  implied  in  this  decision 
that  may  change  profoundly  the  pattern  of 
suburban  growth.  Not  only  Fairfax — Wash- 
ington's fastest  growing  county — but  the 
rest  of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
win  be  influenced  by  this  decision,  and  so 
will  the  2  million  new  residents  expected  to 
swell  Washington's  population  in  the  next 
20  years. 

On  Thursday  the  Fairfax  County  Planning 
Commission  meete   to   take  final   action   on 


the  proposal.  Next  Wednesday  the  county 
supervisors  have  scheduled  a  public  hearing 
on  it. 

Suburban  builders  used  to  build  houses  a 
few  at  a  time.  Now  the  average  develop- 
ment is  likely  to  produce  200  or  more 
houses.  Washington  has  also  seen  home- 
builders  like  the  Broyhlils,  whose  Sterling 
Park  project  near  Dulles  Airport  proposes 
3.500  houses  and  3,000  apartments  on  its 
1,800  acres,  or  Levitt  tt  Sons  whose  Belalr 
project  envisions  4,500  houses  on  2,250  acres. 
These  residential  communities  have  com- 
prised single  family  houses,  usually  with 
several  sizes  and  styles,  shopping  centers, 
and  commercial  recreation  like  swinuning 
pools  and  bowling  alleys,  and  sites  for 
schools  and  churches. 

Large  lots,  low  densities,  the  long  com- 
muting, and  the  homogeneous  community  of 
look-alike  families  has  been  the  result. 
Even  progressive  local  builders  like  Caxl 
Freeman,  who  are  building  apartments  Into 
general  community  design,  have  hesitated 
before  the  nonresidential  features. 

Reston  seeks  to  break  with  this  pattern 
and  meet  many  of  the  criticlsnu  of  low- 
density  "Elurbs"  and  the  headaches  local 
governments  have  found  in  providing  com- 
munity services.  About  one-sixth  of  Its 
population  will  be  employed  In  the  new 
community,  where  584  acres  of  Industrial 
land,  a  site  for  an  important  Government 
Installation,  and  commercial,  medical,  and 
educational   facilities  are  planned. 

Nearly  half  of  the  community  will  be 
living  in  apartments,  another  very  large 
share  in  grouped  houses  (like  the  town 
houses  in  Southwest  Washington),  and 
only  some  8.500  In  the  conventional  single 
family  homes  of  traditional  suburbia.  It  is 
even  proposed  that  some  families  will  be 
living  over  shops  in  the  business  centers,  and 
thus  contribute  to  their  day-and-night 
vitality. 

This  sort  of  suburban  community  offers 
a  new  kind  of  out-of-town  living.  Skillful 
site  planning  preserves  much  of  the  natural 
grandeur.  While  maintaining  the  same 
overall  population  that  would  be  allowed 
under  the  present  zoning,  and  that  would  be 
yielded  by  conventional  suburban  home- 
building,  a  large  open  recreational  area  is 
provided  for  the  use  of  its  residents.  Two 
large  lakes  totaling  83  acres  will  be  made. 
Golf  courses  will  take  another  253  acres, 
and   paries  504. 

These  facilities  r.re  possible  only  because 
of  the  intensive  development  of  the  resi- 
dential areas.  While  they  are  prlmar^y  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  immediate  conununlty,^ 
they  help  assvire  that  this  new  population 
will  not  further  congest  the  county's  other 
parlc   lands   and   recreation   areas. 

The  provision  of  15  school  sites,  coupled 
with  pedestrian  and  bicycle  ways,  will  make 
it  possible  for  children  to  walk  to  school — 
less  than  a  mile — with  a  great  saving  of 
schoolbus  time  and  costs.  Village  centers 
will  provide  stores,  churches,  and  other  civic 
facilities.  More  intimate  in  scale,  they  will 
be  a  refreshing  change  from  the  auto-domi- 
nant shopping  centers,  with  their  huge  park- 
ing lots,  now  rising  throughout  Fairfax. 

By  planning  a  relatively  self-contained 
community.  Whittlesey  &  Conklln,  the  de- 
signers, offer  a  new  kind  of  convenience 
in  the  daily  living  routine  of  suburban 
families.  Starting  with  earlier  land  devel- 
opment plans  prepared  Dy  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew &  Associates,  they  have  reflected  the 
firm's  experience  in  such  new  towns  as 
Kittimat.  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada's 
community  in  British  Columbia,  Chandrl- 
garh.  the  new  capital  city  of  East  Punjab, 
and  many  other  developments  In  the  United 
States  running  back  to  the  Greenbelt  towns 
of  the  Roosevelt  years. 

In  first  villages,  as  the  Initial  develop- 
ment unit  is  called,  the  apartmenU  are  ar- 
ranged to  form  a  continuous  belt  developed 
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tl  irountf  Uvfl  in  »  PAv«tf  prom«n««t  m 
\irb»a  la  ohMTMUr  m  »  boardwtlk. 

Thf  iBltlftl  itetehM  ihow  what  poMlbUltlM 
«r«  efl*r««  by  %h«  dtiftlopmant  to  wtU- 
known  loo«l  arehitMta  iMCh  m  Oh»rlM  M. 
Ooodman  Md  OhlMthltl  WoodMrd  Bmlth, 
who  win  b«  tht  dMlintn  of  further  dt vtlop- 
m*nt  uniu.  A  blu«-rlbbon  Mltotlon  of  other 
Rrehttteti  will  detlfn  tho  Indlvldunl  pMrtt 
of  RMton.  _ 

Two  faeton  Mtm  to  vxpUIn  RMton.  On* 
li  Robwrt  1.  atmon,  whow  InttUU  form  th* 
townl  ftrtt  lyUftbi*;  tht  other  U  the 
uniquely  Urge  ere*  of  livnd  in  h  elnile  own* 
erthlp, 

Simon  la  e  ellm  New  York  executive  with 
»n  outdoore  tan  and  rtn  IntellectUMra  mnn* 
ner  of  iiteeoh.  He  hende  k  fRmlly  bulldlni 
und  re«l  eetete  nrm  now  in  ite  third  ten- 
er«lloa.  Ne  la  widely  experienced  In  udlce 
bulldlni  »nd  other  eentr«l  city  uperetlonK 
«nd  hM  been  operAtlni  uv\talde  New  YurK 
Olty  only  in  recent  yeere, 

llMton't  elte  wm  Innn  known  na  avtnaet 
Mllla,  where  the  Bowman  BroUteta  dlntiUed 
the  WMhtnitou  nrvn'a  h»«i  hourbnn  wlvtRklM. 
"Vlrilnt*  Ovntlemnn"  nnd  "Pnlrfax  Ontnty." 
The  builnMi  ittll  eontlnuea,  but  loenl  inter* 
eate  \Mn  eUlmed  mU  but  «  amaU  Aren  of  the 
oH|ln»l  hoMlnie. 

Thla  atnfle  piece  of  «.TM  kcfm  of  rugged 
P»lrf«K  l«ndeo«pe  allowe  In  the  name  of  "a 
realdentlAl  planned  community"  what  Prince 
OeorfM  Oounty'a  more  fragmented  building 
operatora  have  been  unable  to  achieve  under 
atmllar  aoalng  leglalatlon, 

Xf  Uw  Fairfax  aupervlaora  amend  thvir 
■onlBg  Qtdlnaaoe  It  wlU  not  uncork  a  flood 
of  ilmllar  communttlea.  Much  elae  muat  be 
doBO  batof*  new  community  building  be* 
cornea  %ht  pattern  for  auburban  Waahlngton 
counttea, 


mined  number  of  puplla  aaaurlng  adiituaiely 
alMd  aa  well  aa  properly  planned  4m«.  A 
major  queatlon  before  the  aupervlaora  next 
week  wUl  be  whet)»r  the  builder  *\\ii\.\\^  be 
required  to  donate  free  achool  alt**. 

Moat  of  Ita  more  thnn  500  acrea  Uf  light 
Induatry  la  expected  to  Rccommodnto  r**- 
aearrh  and  development,  plcotronlt*  «hd 
other  nrma  typlcnl  of  the  coimty'a  fvirrent 
growth.  The  covinty  thvu  wUl  refrivo  n 
•ubatnnlltU  nUdlllon  to  lu  Ux  l)««e.  Hivr* 
wllhln  ft  planned  community  nlao  ulrl^nuihrn 
the  ouunty'a  ntirtxctlan  U>  induatry, 

Aa  a  relntlvvly  freoatnndlng  romnuinlty, 
neatttn  wmUd  (ifTor  muny  ciin»pi\rlinjf>«  with 
n  Inru*  urbnn  rodcvelopmenl  oprrntJt^n,  UX*" 
JIdUthWMl  W(«»hlnBton-on>y  U  wnvjj|(l  >>««  'Ji> 
time*  Urgt»r  und  involve  three  Wwwn  ||r  intvny 
people, 

Mke  the  aouihwrnt,  too,  ii\nny  d<">'Kin^rii 
nnU  bwlUlem  would  rxprv\te  U\e  7  rrafiUiMUlnl 
•ectiu'n,  enph  o(  wiaoh  would  r*M>ltMi»  •"i«»«» 
lO.OtH)  prraun«,  mul  the  apeolnl  »rei\|  for  In- 
du«try,  ihopplng  nnU  rrrrmtlon  Ill«»  louu* 
riMvjie  plnn  would  c«>ver  nenrty  an  yrtir«,  with 
n«vn\»  aotKK)  I'oople  Uvum  \\\  the  diwrlop- 
ntent  by  lOTO 

In  theae  demua  lie*  per)M«)M  the  Mint  iiu- 
porinnt  aapect  of  the  Heitton  plnl)  It  l>« 
one  thing  tu  ndopt  n  genrrut  «tnit«>){y  ot 
c<mc*ntrMtlon  nt  »uburb«n  dev«4|opin«M\t 
The  year  itOOO  plnn  d^iea  thnt,  niut  »Mop  oub- 
vtrban  planning  ngenclea  like  the  Mtxrylnntt 
National  Capital  Pnrk  and  IMunnlng  «tomnU!«- 
•Ion  hitN'e  followed  *\nt. 

But  It  la  another  thing  to  brlitx  nai^t  pluno 
to  fruition.  Once  they  have  en^hrnolU  rudlnl 
corridor  tw  aatelllt*  pinna,  eubvirbwu  tountle« 
mviat  ftnd  out  how  to  mwk  with  «lnvrloprr« 
and  community  bulldera  to  bring  theln  nbout 
Beyond  the  public  ronln>l  ivf  the  devrioper, 
na  provided  In  the  npprovnl  of  tho  phyalciU 


I  Prom  the  Waahlngton  Poat,  July  la,  IM'J| 

Rkxton  To  Bs  CoMrtxTi  Community 
(By  Frederick  Outl^elm) 

The  mention  of  Y&.OOO  new  realdent*  to 
FHlrfax  County  oAclala  la  nut  likely  tu  drnw 
the  cheera  la  d«>e«  rroM\  the  chnmber  of 
commerce. 

To  the  officlftla,  growth  la  an  ugonlalntt 
problem.  It  mcAna  new  need  fv>r  achooU, 
water,  aewara.  ro*da,  tire  and  police  pn>tec* 
tlon.  parka  and  recreittlon,  nil  with  coata 
that  aeem  to  exceed  local  capacity  to  pay. 

Fairfax  County  bupervlsora  ntxt  Wednea- 
d»y  will  be  looking  at  a  new  Approach — 1\ 
large  planned  conununlty  U\At  propoaes  to 
meet  moat  of  theae  problems  at  the  Bt^rt. 

The  propoaed  Reaton  development,  on  the 
old  Sunaet  HlUa  tract  near  Herndon,  would 
be  Waahlngton'a  flrat  «ubur)>an  community 
of  Its  kind.  It  haa  been  widely  balled  as  the 
outatandtng  example  of  Its  kind  In  the  archi- 
tectural press  and  In  a  recent  Harvard  Uni- 
versity metropolitan  community  '  design 
conference. 

It  Is  the  American  version  of  the  16  Brit- 
ish "new  towns,"  or  Scandinavian  examples 
like  Stockholm's  three  suburban  communi- 
ties and  Helsinki's  Taptola. 

Apart  from  the  advantages  to  Its  residents 
from  living  in  a  compact,  relatively  self-con- 
tained, diversified  community,  as  reviewed 
yesterday,  what  does  Reston  offer  to  Fairfax 
County  and  its  people?  How  might  it  affect 
the  future  suburban  development  of  Wash- 
ington, the  fastest  growing  large  metropoli- 
tan area  in  Eastern  United  States? 

In  this  compact  large-scale  development 
the  ordinary  public  services,  like  water  sup- 
ply, sanitary  sewers  and  drainage  are 
planned,  provided  and  financed  lu  a  single 
process.  Timing  of  such  improvements 
would  avoid  the  costly  and  incunvenlent 
later  installations,  often  tearing  up  freshly 
laid  paving,  with  frequent  delays  in  the 
availability  of  service. 

School  building,  always  an  activity  of 
prime  Importance,   would  benefit  from   the 

advance  location  of  schools,  and  a  predeter- 


plan,  and  detailed  provUlona  to  aecujf  »oh(K>l 
altea  and  rlghta*of*w«y  for  public  i>riiuiri<, 
the  )>nce  of  developntent  must  bo  ai'vu-ed 

A  unique  ci^nblnntton'  of  riro\i^\»uncrii 
hoa  brtuight  Reaton  to  the  point  lit  olhcuxl 
approval,  Thla  ewallow  doesn't  nmkt»  n 
Bummer.  The  developer  may  be  nblk>  to  pro- 
ceed  with  the  single  aonlng  chaaitfc  hr  ix 
asking.  ' 

But  If  auburban  governing  btxlws  are  tv) 
see  In  Reaton,  na  they  should,  a  wri)i  of  denl- 
ing  with  their  growth  prrjblema,  Ihey  will 
have  to  adopt  mora  atllrmntlve  M»rtlr«  to 
encourage  mure  bulldera  to  plan  aintl  bvilUl 
lurge  self-contained  communlllM 


I  Prom  the  Wwshltyiton  Slur,  Jvily  la.  106J 

PAiar.NX  CaKATts  Zoning-  REsruif  Plan 

Appsovkd 

(By  Walter  Wvirfel) 

"What  we're  really  selling  Is  a  Wf«y  of  liv- 
ing," aald  a  tired  and  happy  real  Qstate  de- 
veloper yesterday  outside  the  coua|ty  super- 
visors' board  room  in  Fairfax. 

The  developer,  48-year-old  RobOrt  D.  Si- 
mon, Jr.,  had  Just  sold  the  boarq  on  that 
way  of  living — residential  planned!  cummu- 
nltles: 

By  a  7-to-O  vote  the  board  approved 
amendments  to  the  county  statues  creat- 
ing a  new  Bone  called  RPO  tu  allow 
planned  satellite  developments. 

Mr.  Simon  plans  to  build  the  first  one  — 
a  6,750-acre  community  called  Heston— In 
the  western  part  of  the  countyi  Reston 
eventually  will  have  75,000  persoap,  accord- 
ing to  his  plan. 

The  RPC  zone  Is  a  new  concept  in  the 
county's  zoning  plans.  Although  tfie  co'inty 
will  keep  control  over  develc^meiit  of 
planned  communities,  the  custo«(nary  set- 
back and  lot-size  restrictions  will  tiot  apply. 

CONTROLLED   DENSITY 

Instead,  the  average  density  per  flcre  in  the 
entire  development  will  be  contro.led.  The 
decision  on  type  and  placement  c| !  dwelling 
units  is  left  up  to  the  developer. 


The  county  will  keep  control  of  how  the 
areaa  are  developed  by  requiring  approval  ot 
alts  plana  ot  at  leoat  100  aorea  at  a  time. 

No  RPO  development  amaller  than  760 
acroa  la  allowed,  and  the  appUeanta  will  be 
required  to  preaent  their  preliminary  plana 
bcftno  ;<!onlnn  la  granted.  After  that  the 
ijulklor  n\i\y  develop  the  area  100  acrea  nt  a 

tln>e. 

The  n>lnlnu»m  of  750  acrea  required  by  the 
liounl  wia  Kimrply  reduced  from  tha  plan* 
olog  i-onunlHslon'a  recomn^endatlon  o(  ll.OOO 

Chivlrman  William  U.  Moaa  agreed  with 
other  bo(\ra  n^embera  and  aeveral  cltlaena 
who  teatined  thnt  similar  aonlng  ahould  be 
ntiolp  nvtulithle  to  ownera  of  tracta  smaller 
\\\M\  thr  7,^0  itcrea  retiulred  in  t)\e  RFC'  aoue 

(•At.ia  roa  att'DV 

lie  (Uirrtett  thnt  the  county  planning  ainIT 
fchuviUl  aturty  w«ya  and  njeana  to  develop 
munller  tract*  on  a  reaUltnilal  bnala  allow* 
lUR  UeiiRlty  aonlng  " 

YeatPiday  a  action  endeU  a  ctninty  l«Hlla* 
luilve  prtH>»<d\ue  Ihat  began  l«»l  deplember 
when  Mr  8in\on'i»  plan  waa  ftral  preaento^l 
111  the  nupoixinoin  Mr  Mlmon  e«tlmated 
i.xliu'  i>\t\»  It  ht\a  o(»#it  him  H.OOO  each  work* 
loit  ilay  to  tinnnce  the  niite*man  working 
HiaiT  he  hi\M  in  Fairfax 

riie  New  York-ba«e<t  b\illder  aald  bulldoa* 
inn  will  tirain  ofxi  numih  for  an  arttnclal 
lake  and  Kolf  covune  on  the  northern  pari 
111  ihv  Renlon  li.ul*  next  to  the  UvUle*  Tree- 

W((\ 

He  aaUl  hU  sti>tT  \'t>vild  have  n  ftnil  plut\ 
t>r  the  nrnt  UM)-ai>r»  unit  ready  to  present 
to  county  planner*  by  Srpiember  or  October 

The  nr»l  uiui  will  Include  threa  clualer 
oomnutnltlea.  One  will  be  mnda  of  up  tu  100 
viitita  of  hit(h-dei\Blty  aiMrtmenu  with  w 
inaxtmvun  jaipvilatlou  per  acre  uf  W,  The 
other  J  win  Include  100  uitlta  each  ot 
nieUUin>-Uvn.Nlty  ni)artmei\t«.  These  will 
hiwe  i»o  loiae  thun  M  |>er»on«  ai\  acre 

l;t.KVI,N-rt.N<toN  tlMlr 

t.t>w-dntKlty  reatdentlal  areas  to  be  built 
Uter  wttl  have  fewer  than  four  peretma  an 
aoie  Thla  will  keep  the  nveraae  denalty  ot 
Hrntott  w*  n  whole  wllhlit  the  ll*|>ertnn  limit 
allowed  In  tut  RPC  none. 

Two  Wa«hln«toi\-area  archlterla,  Chk>e* 
thiel  Sjuuh  and  Chnrlca  OiKxlman,  hsN-e  been 
choaeit  to  denlgn  the  two  medlum-denaliN 
cUiRtera,  Mr  Sunoitaald, 

Whlltlesry  and  ConWlin,  a  New  York  p'a»\- 
nlng  ilrm.  will  be  the  archuecis  foj  the  h'V'»- 
dcuMly  vmlta. 

The  first  apurUncnts  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy before  the  fall  of  1063.  Mr.  Slmt^^ 
sHld  He  added  thnt  a  community  rldlnu 
stable  on  the  sottthcrn  jvutlon  of  the  Reeton 
tract  may  be  opened  sooner. 

Individual  loU  bordering  on  the  lake  and 
golf  course  will  be  put  up  for  sale,  the  de- 
veloper said.  Control  of  all  conatructloit 
will  be  retained  by  his  company.  Simon 
Enterprises.  Mr.  Simon  said,  lu  keeping  with 
a  requirement  of  the  new  zoning  law. 

The  ordinance  requires  that  all  RFC-zoned 
areas  be  developed  under  one  ownership  or 
control. 

As  part  of  his  agreement  with  the  county. 
Mr.  Simon  will  donate  land  for  all  elemen- 
tary and  intermediate  schools  needed  to  ac- 
commodate the  children  of  Reston. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  18,  19621 
ruANNED  City 
The  Washington  area  may  soon  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  kind  of  modern  satel- 
lite community  that  the  planners  have  been 
dreaming  about.  Developer  Robert  E.  Simon 
Jr.  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Fairfax 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  for  permission 
to  build,  over  the  next  few  decades,  a 
planned  town  for  75,000  inhabitants  on  a 
6.750-acre  tract  near  Herndon.  Since  the 
town  would  be  located  on  the  highway  to 
DulKs  Airport  and  on  the  proposed  outer 
circumferential,     it     would     presumably    be 
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rmnpatlble  with  tlte  year  8000  plan  and  with 
the  general  trend  of  thinking  ner«abouU  m 
to  how  the  metropollUn  area  ahould  grow  In 
nu  urderly  manner. 

The  anormoua  advantage  of  thla  kind  of 
development  U  that  It  provtdee  for  eohoota. 
»t recta,  aewera,  water,  Induatrlal  and  com* 
lornMal  areaa,  and  parka  and  open  apace  with 
itdvnnce  knowledge  of  what  the  completed 
(oinmvinlty  will  be  like.  The  plan  alao  In* 
« uiUea  a  lake,  golf  eouree.  convention  center, 
tiienter,  and  other  reoreatlonal  facllltlea. 
Many  of  the  InhablUnta  would  be  employed 
In  the  town,  chiefly  In  Indiutrlal  parka  da* 
»iK)ied  to  attract  light  Induatry  of  a  modern 

I  viie.  If  the  dealgn  la  carried  out  aa  planned, 
the  community  altould  offer  a  high  degree  of 
pleaaunt  living. 

'l\i  aay  the  leaat,  thla  attempt  to  create  an 
riittreiy  new  town  with  apartmenta  (oluatere 
o(  Mteditim  denalty  adjacent  to  wooda  and 
open  a|Moei  aloi\g  with  private  homee  la  a 
vvelooine  relief  from  the  urban  iprawl  that 
hiia  ( huracteriaed  eo  much  of  thg  auburban 
(irvrinpment  <4  recent  yeart,  Tl\e  net  reeult 
will  not  be  overcrowding  but  rather  the  eon* 
»<>rM\Uon  i^  apace  ao  aa  to  make  It  moat  uae* 
tvii  to  the  people  ot  Um  area. 

All  theee  notable  advantafea  ot  the  plan 
lue  obviuualy  contingent,  howevar,  upon  Ita 
evecutioit  in  accord  with  the  ambltioua  blue* 
piiitta  how  uirered.  The  Immediate  queatlon 
before  the  Buard  ot  Bviparviaora  In  Ita  meet* 
luK  today  will  be  the  adoption  of  a  new  son* 
ihK  orttinanca  that  would  give  a  green  light 
tn  ihu  planned  city  of  Beaton  Borne  of  the 
•iu|>er\t»ora  are  apparently  concerned  over 
>k.. ether  Ute  mi^e  flexible  atandarda  tor 
pi.ooieU  citiea  uf'U\la  kind  will  be  open  to 
itboae  Wa  ahare  their  feeling  that  aafe* 
K  tard«  are  vital.  Even  developere  who  en* 
\  i!>i>itt  a  grand  new  dealgn  tor  an  undeveloped 
lOTu  cannot  be  given  a  blank  check, 

it  \ktuiid  be  Uaglo,  however,  it  planning 
<  r  tJte  type  which  thla  NaUoual  Capital  area 
no  tirttviitly  needa  ahould  be  diaoovtraged  by 
loei^  >tand-p«ttlam  In  county  halla.  If  the 
new  aonlng  pmpoaal  la  adopted,  Mm  develop- 
er Will  be  required  to  aubmlt  deUlled  alia 
phuta  Um  each  phaae  of  hla  project.  It 
kUoold  be  poaaible  for  the  county  to  deviae 
n>eai\a  of  compelling  adherence  to  the  plana 
>Miho\it  throwing  cold  waUr  on  the  prumlae 
or  a  new  Uck  In  city  development. 

(From  U»e  Washington  SUr,  July  17,  10e;2| 
8.^TrLt.r^«  Town 

Tlie  massive  nature  of  the  proposed  Rea- 
t.>n  project  -a  development  for  79,000  per- 
^'iis  spread  over  C.750  acrea  In  weatern 
F.urfax  County— la  ot  Itaelf  aufflclent  to 
command  unusual  attention.  Its  major 
Bignmcnnce.  however,  ilea  In  the  new  eon- 
cepu  of  suburban  development  It  envisions; 
A  completely  planned  and  largely  aelf-autB- 
rlent  community  containing  a  sharp  diver- 
sity of  housing  types,  indmtry,  and  bualneea 
t )  provide  employment  for  many  of  Its  real- 
drnia,  and  a  wide  range  of  recreational  and 
sprvlce  faclUtlee. 

This  pattern,  according  to  Its  entrepre- 
neurs, strives  for  a  greater  mixture  of  the 
major  advantage*  of  both  city  and  suburban 
hving.  somewhat  In  the  theory  of  the  "new 
t  )wns'  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  It  Is 
Rcncr.aliy  in  line  with  the  goals  of  the  year 
:iwo  plan,  which  suggests  such  concentra- 
tions in  the  Washington  suburbs  as  a  means 
uf  reducing  the  public  costs  of  handling  sub- 
srantial  population  increases  with  maximum 
efficiency,  while  at  the  same  time  preeerv- 

II  ;'  open  spaces  through  a  break  In  the 
sprawl  of  the  more  traditional  types  of  sin- 
Rle-family  housing  projects  which  now 
d.omlnate  suburban  areas. 

Inimediatcly  at  issue  Is  a  new  Fairfax 
zonlnf?  category  designed  to  accommodate 
such  large  projects.  It  would  eatobllsh  a 
specific  population  density  for  the  project 
as  a  whole  (in  the  case  of  Reston.  13  per- 
sjns   per    acre),    but    permit    wide   latitude 


within  the  project  to  concentrate  or  to 
apread  out  housing  In  accordance  with  a 
maatar  plan,  and  without  regard  to  lot  alae 
or  to  Bome  ot  the  other  reatrictiona  which 
cuatomarlly  prevail.  The  County  Board  of 
BupervlBore,  under  the  propoeal,  would  re* 


County  were  tt  nood  with  geholtrly  rt&ng- 
ment. 

Aa  WM  pointed  out  by  Dr,  Blonaktr  at 
tht  oonolualon  of  hla  I'omarkt,  ihtrt  ig 
muoh  to  b«  gftinod  by  rwalUns  our 


tain  powera  of  approval  at  pruKreulva  Btagea     ploneor  tpirit— the  aplrlt  M)  nobly  tX* 

ot  the  plan'a  development.    Thu  la  an  ap*     ^'^'-^-  -      -    ■ 

proaoh  which  makea  aanae  fur  auch  large 
developmenu  in  the  auburba,  juat  aa,  in 
olUea,  apeolal  ounceaelona  are  made  to  large 


urban  renewal  prujacu  which  are  baaed  on 
approved  maatar  plana. 

While  tha  aponaura  of  the  Reatun  project 
have  been  working  with  ouunty  utAolala  tor 
aaveral  moo  tha.  however,  the  developmeitt 
llaelt  haa  received  lltUe  attention  beyond 
proteaaional  circles.  It  la  well,  therefore, 
that  Uta  buard  of  au)>ervlaora  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  tumurruw,  both  on  the  pro* 
puaed  aonlng  change  and  on  a  requeat  fur 
endoraement  of  the  master  plan  itaelf.  The 
aaiiiug  revialon  wai  recuininended  last  week 
by  Uie  Ouunty  )*laniklng  Cttmntiaaiun.  In 
addtthtn.  and  underaundably  ao,  Uie  tteattm 
plan  haa  aroused  conalderable  enthuaiaam 
among  city  plannera  aitd  archltecu.  Never* 
theleaa,  betikre  Ukliig  nnal  acuon  ot  Utelr 
own,  U\e  au)>erviaora  ahould  make  certain 
Utat  there  la  full  underetandlng  not  9aly 
uf  tha  dvUils  of  Ui*  Reatun  project,  but  ot 
tu  Impact  on  oonu«uovkB  land  areaa  and  on 
highway,  waver,  eewage,  and  other  public 
programa  ot  tlie  county. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea,  July  SO.  IMg) 

CLvariaio  HoMia  Askkd  in  TkNAixT— 
BviLDca  rtANa  gOO  llNrra  on  Onlt  10  Pa* 
CKNT  or  87S  Aoaia 

TcNAFLT,  N  J  -  An  unuaual  concept  In 
houaiivg.  In  which  900  alngle*tamlly  homea 
would  be  built  In  Ave  oluatera  oh  a  a7ft*aore 
tract,  haa  been  preaented  to  tlte  plannlivg 
board  here. 

The  houaea  would  occupy  leaa  than  10  per* 
cent  ot  the  land.  The  remainder  would  be 
devoted  to  a  a7*hole  golt  oourae  and  other 
recreatloi\kl  facllltlea 

(lite  plana  aubmltted  by  the  developer, 
Norman  B.  Blankman  ot  New  York,  went  on 
dlaplay  In  the  Municipal  Building  heri  to* 
day.  A  public  hearing  on  the  propoaal  will 
be  held  after  Labor  Day,  according  to  Walter 
Hartung.  chairman  ot  the  planning  board. 

Bach  circular  cluater  would  have  60 
houaea  of  contemporary  dealgn.  Mr.  Blank- 
man  aald.  An  Inner  court,  iftO  feet  In  di- 
ameter, would  provide  acceaa  to  each  houae 
and  have  la  the  middle  a  O0*foot  aquare 
swimming  pool.  All  five  cluatera  would 
emanate  from  a  alngle  private  road  about 
4.000  feet  long. 

Tha  tract  U  t>ounded  on  the  east  by  Route 
OW;  on  the  aouth  by  Clinton  Avenue,  a  main 
eaat-waat  thoroughfare;  on  the  weat  by 
Sunderland  Road  and  on  the  north  by  Hud- 
son Avenue.  Acceaa  would  be  from  SW  and 
from  Clinton  Avenue.  There  virould  be  no 
public  roads,  sidewalks,  or  street  lighting. 


HISTORICAL    HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY 
AND  ROMNEY,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  it  was  my  recent  pleasure  to 
attend  a  dinner  which  launched  the  bi- 
centennial celebration  of  Romney.  W.  Va. 
Romney  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  town  in  the  Mountain  State. 
Moreover,  it  is  located  in  the  oldest 
county  in  the  State — ^Hampshire  County, 
a  county  rich  in  the  history  of  colonial 
America. 

The  highlight  of  this  celebration  din- 
ner was  an  excellent  address  by  Dr.  A.  G. 
Slonaker,  dean  of  Shepherd  College. 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  in  which  the 
histories    of    Romney    and    Hampshire 


hlbltod  by  our  (orefathtra^ 

There  are  aome  indtcatlona— 

He  aald— 

that  we  have  grown  eoft  and  have  been 
apolled  by  eaay  and  luiurlotia  llvlivg.  Be- 
curlty  aeema  more  important  than  Inde- 
pendence. 

However,  Di*.  Slonaker  added: 

It  nothing  elae  growe  from  thla  bicen- 
tennial eelebraUon  (of  Bomney  and  Kamp- 
ahlre  Oountyi,  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  we 
will  gain  a  greater  appreciation  of  our  herl* 
tag*  and  a  determlnaUon  that  we  will  fuard 
our  liberty  and  our  way  ot  Ufa  afalnat  all 
threata.  both  from  within  and  from  without, 

Z  aak  unanlmoua  ooi>aent  to  have  the 
text  of  Dr.  Slonaker's  addraaa  piliited  In 
Uio  CoNOkiaaioMAi  Rgcoaa, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreat 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoaa, 
aa  foUowa: 

HniToatcAL  MAMPeittaa  Covnty  anb  Bomnkt, 
W.  Va. 

On  this  ooeaalon  of  the  bicentennial  cele- 
brauon  of  Momney,  W.  Va„  it  U  dtfltoult  to 
know  where  to  begin  and  what  to  omit. 
There  la  eo  much  to  cover.  Bo  much  haa 
taken  place  In  thla  100  yaar  period  that  It  la 
a  real  challenge  to  decide  what  la  partlnenl 
and  what  ahould  be  mentioned  here  thla 
evening.  I  would  Uke  to  review  eome  ot  the 
hlaiorioal  hlghllghu  that  I  am  aure  concern 
the  people  ot  Kampahlre  County  today. 

The  early  outpoata  ot  olvlllaatlon  moved 
vk-eatward  at  a  yearly  rate  ot  17  mllea.  In 
1970  the  Oo>-ernor  of  VUf  Inla  aent  an  explor- 
ing party  acroaa  the  mountalna  to  the  weet 
to  search  fur  allver  and  gold  and  try  to  die- 
cover  a  river  flowing  into  the  Padflc  Ocean, 
What  thla  expediuon  dlacovered  waa  New 
River  In  what  la  now  aoutheaatern  Weet 
Virginia.  In  17lg  Oovernor  Bpotawood  led 
an  exploring  party  over  the  Blue  Rldga 
acroea  the  Shenandoah  to  the  aummlt  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountalna.  He  ran  Into  what  la 
now  Pendleton  County.  The  Gap  In  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountalna  waa  aoon  dlacovered  at 
Harpera  Parry  which  beoame  the  gateway  to 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  to  the  Weat.* 

Lord  Palrfax  claimed  the  greater  part  of 
what  la  now  the  eastern  panhandle  of  Weat 
Virginia,  Hla  grant  called  for  a  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  the  PotomAc  to  the  head 
of  the  Rappahannock.  In  1744  the  Palrfax 
Stone  waa  planted  to  mark  the  apot  where 
the  rainfall  dlvtdea  the  part  flowing  Into  Uie 
Potomac  and  the  part  flowing  to  the  Cheat. 

The  name  of  Oeorge  Washington  flgtu-ea 
prominently  in  the  early  history  of  Hamp- 
shire County  as  he  spent  the  summers  of  3 
years  beginning  In  1748  surveying  the  eaUte 
of  Lord  Palrfax.  The  aplrlt  of  adventure 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  en- 
couraged pioneers  to  move  into  the  unset- 
tled counties.  In  175S,  at  the  time  the 
Prench  and  Indian  War  broke  out.  there 
were  settlements  all  along  the  Potomac  River 
in  what  is  now  Hampshire.  Hardy,  and  Pen- 
dleton 'Counties.  Land  was  abundant  and 
cheap  in  the  early  days  of  West  Virginia 
settlements  and  the  State  waa  generoua  in 
granting  land  to  settlers.  Ploneera  usually 
located  on  such  vacant  lands  that  suited 
them.  Tomahawk  rights  consisted  in  dead- 
ening trees  near  a  stream  or  a  brook  aiul  cut- 
ting the  claimant's  name  on  the  bark  of  the 
tree.    It  usually  helped  to  build  a  cabin  and 


•  Maxwell  and  Swisher,  "History  of  Hamp- 
shire County,"  p.  15. 
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to  grow  a  crop  of  corn.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  (r<xn  time  to  time  to  visit  settle- 
ments and  gave  certificates  to  those  who  pre- 
sented satisfactory  proof  that  they  had 
compiled  with  the  law.  The  good  locations 
were  taken  first.  Sitrveys  were  made  In  the 
crudest  manner  often  overlapping,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  future  lawsuits. 

ON    THZ    nXNCB    AND    INDIAN    WAB   PBUOD 

No  State  was  more  deeply  concerned  than 
Virginia.  Had  the  plan  outlined  by  the 
French  been  successful  what  Is  now  West 
Virginia  woxild  have  been  French  Instead  of 
English  and  the  settlements  by  the  Virgin- 
ians would  not  have  been  carried  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  One  Indian  chief 
was  supposed  to  have  remarked.  "If  the 
French  claim  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
river  and  the  English  claim  all  of  the  land  on 
the  other  side,  where  is  the  Indian  land?" 

Again  the  name  of  George  Washington 
figures  prominently.  Washington  built  Fort 
Necessity,  about  50  miles  west  of  Cumberland, 
Md.  He  fought  a  battle  there  In  July  1754, 
and  capitulated  to  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  French  on  July  4,  1754.  Just  22 
years  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  General  Braddock  arrived  in 
America  and  prepared  foiu'  separate  expedi- 
tions against  the  French,  one  of  which  was  In 
the  direction  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  led  by  Brad- 
dock,  himself.'  Braddock  expressed  no  con- 
cern for  Indian  attacks  and  showed  only 
contempt  for  the  American  soldiers  in  his 
ranks.  Never  had  a  general  gone  Into  the 
field  with  BO  little  imderstandlng  of  what 
he  was  imdertaklng.  He  paid  for  this  with 
his  life.  The  battle  was  short.  One-half  of 
the  army  was  killed  or  wounded.  The  best 
showing,  however,  was  made  by  the  troops 
from  Virginia  under  the  command  of  Wash- 
ington, some  of  whom  were  from  Hampshire 
County.  With  the  repulse  of  Braddock  there 
was  no  protection  for  the  frontiers  of  Virginia 
except  such  as  the  settlers  themselves  could 
IMTOvlde.  One  of  the  first  settlements  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  the  savages  after  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  was  In  Hampshire  County. 
Braddock's  defeated  army  had  scarcely  with- 
drawn when  the  savages  appeared  near  the 
sight  of  Romney  and  fired  at  some  of  the 
men  near  the  fort.  Early  the  next  spring  the 
party  of  60  Indians  under  French  leadership 
again  Invaded  the  settlements  on  the  Poto- 
mac. These  depredations  continued  with 
the  Indians  returning  frequently  and  causing 
great  concern  and  evacuation,  of  many  set- 
tlers who  had  located  in  Hampshire  County. 
After  Braddock's  defeat,  when  the  frontier 
was  exposed  to  danger,  the  State  of  Virginia 
appointed  George  Washington  commander  in 
chief  of  all  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  In 
that  State.  He  traveled  along  the  whole 
frontier  Inspecting  the  forts  and  trying  to 
establish  seciirity  measures.  The  pict\u-e  of 
the  distress  of  the  people  and  the  horrors  of 
the  Indian  warfare  summed  up  in  these 
words  by  Washington  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia. 

"The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women  and 
the  moving  petitions  of  the  men  melt  me 
with  such  deadly  sorrow  that  I  solemnly  de- 
clare that  If  I  know  my  own  mind  I  would 
offer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butch- 
ering enemy,  provided  that  would  contribute 
to  the  people's  ease."  Indians  butchered  the 
people  and  fled.  Pursuit  was  nearly  always 
futile.  The  only  solution  seemed  to  be  the 
capture  and  reduction  of  Port  Duquesne,  the 
headquarters  of  the  French  In  the  Ohio 
Valley.  This  was  accomplished  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1768,  when  the  French  gave  up  their 
forts,  and  fifed  down  the  Ohio,  breaking  the 
power  of  thp  French  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The 
gateway  to  the  great  West  was  secure  to  the 
English  race. 

West  Virginia's  fate  held  In  the  balance 
until  Fort  Duquesne  fell.    Had  this  territory 


■  Ibid.,  p.  35. 


fallen  Into  the  hands  of  France  th«|  charac- 
ter and  culture  of  the  inhabitant^  would 
have  been  different.  The  history  od  Hamp- 
shire County  would  have  been  ccMnpletely 
changed.  Fort  Duquesne  became  Ifort  Pitt 
with  Anglo-Saxon  Instead  of  French  influ- 
ence. 

ROMNET    AND    HAMPSHIRE    COUHtY 

The  first  families  to  establish  rtteldences 
In  the  county  were  the  Cobin,  Howard, 
Walker,  Rutledge,  and  Forman  families,  who 
settled  near  the  present  town  of  Springfield 
in  Hampshire  County.  These  first  five  fam- 
ilies to  establish  residence  were  jfollowed 
3  years  later  by  two  brothers,  job  and 
John  Plersall,  who  built  their  ho«ies  near 
the  present  site  of  Romney  and  wl)ilch  was 
to  be  known  for  a  time  as  Plersall's  Flats. 
Up  until  this  time  all  of  the  south  branch 
region  was  a  part  of  Frederick  Couniy  which 
had  been  formed  from  Orange  Cdunty  in 
1738.  The  courthouse  was  at  Wlnch/^ster  and 
this  section  was  so  far  removed  from  the  seat 
of  Justice  that  agitation  for  the  formation 
of  a  separate  county  had  begun  scjon  after 
the  first  settlements  were  made.  This  to- 
gether with  Fairfax's  desire  for  a  Complete 
segregation  of  his  lands  lying  within  the 
bounds  of  the  northern  neck  cal^sed  the 
general  assembly  to  partition  the  counties 
of  Frederick  and  Augusta  to  form  the  county 
of  Hampshire,  and  In  November  17B3  an  act 
was  passed  creating  the  new  coualty.  The 
boundaries  of  Hampshire  included  ^11  of  the 
present  counties  of  Mineral,  Haifdy.  and 
Grant,  and  portions  of  Morgan  anfl  Pendle- 
ton, with  an  area  of  2,800  square  miles,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  'between  3.000 
and  4,000  persons.  I  need  not  renjilnd  you 
that  it  Is  the  oldest  now  within  th^  bound- 
aries of  West  Virginia. 

With  the  Braddock  defeat  Hfimpshire 
County  became  somewhat  of  a  lio  mans 
land.  The  countryside  between  Winchester 
and  Cumberland  was  pretty  muiih  aban- 
doned. The  men,  however,  from  tjie  South 
Branch  Valley  refused  to  be  beaten  and  held 
out  at  Fort  Plersall  and  at  Fort  [Edwards, 
at  Capon  Bridge.  There  were  however  few 
Indian  depredations  after  1761,  and  no  war- 
riors invaded  Hampshire  County  after  1765. 
With  the  restoration  of  peace  after  1761,  the 
settlers  turned  to  the  task  of  ttbullding 
their  homes.  The  rapid  settlemeait  of  this 
territory  whiph  the  war  had  halted  quickly 
revived.  Surveyors  were  sent  into  tjhe  coun- 
ty with  Plersall's  Flats  being  selected  as  the 
most  suitable  location.  A  10-acre  plat  was 
surveyed  and  laid  off  into  lots  of  one-half 
acre  and  the  town  named  Roo)iney  for 
one  of  the  ports  on  the  English  channel 
famous  for  its  fine  hogs.  On  Iffovember 
18,  1762,  a  bill  for  establishing  the  town 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
On  December  17  the  bill  was  approved  and 
on  December  23,  1762,  the  Governor's  sig- 
nattire  was  affixed  to  the  act,  thtis  estab- 
lishing the  first  recorded  act  cReatlng  a 
town  within  the  present  State  of  "^est  Vir- 
ginia. I  win  have  to  admit  thajt  this  is 
Just  a  bit  confusing  for  me  since  each  morn- 
ing when  I  go  to  work  I  drive  by  a  sign 
which  says  "Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  the 
oldest  town  In  the  State."  Romhey  grew 
rapidly  and  within  a  few  years  mQst  of  the 
lots  were  sold.  The  populatiottj  of  the 
county  had  grown  to  more  than  t.OOO  and 
the  county  and  the  town  led  a  rather  peace- 
ful existence  until  the  coming  of  the 
American  Revolution  which  again  brought 
the  steirk  horrors  of  war  to  tfte  South 
Branch  region. 

Early  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  when 
a  call  went  out  for  volunteers,  Hampshire 
County  furnished  a  company  of  men  which 
arrived  at  Fort  Henry,  now  Wheeling,  on 
September  15,  1777,  to  engage  Ih  Indian 
warfare  which  had  been  provoked  tthis  time 
by  the  British.  At  the  beginnlolg  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  Hampshire  Cojonty  was 
torn  by  Internal  strife  because  of  the  large 


percentage  of  Its  Inhabitants  who  were  of 
English  descent,  many  direct  from  the 
mother  country  who  found  It  hard  to  turn 
their  backs  on  His  Majesty,  George  III.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  rather  strong  nest 
of  Tories  in  Hampshire  County. 

To  deal  with  this  group  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan 
in  Frederick  County  collected  400  troops, 
marched  across  the  mountains  and  success- 
fully defeated  the  insurgents.'  The  ring- 
leaders were  tried  and  convicted.  The  sen- 
tence was  light  because  many  of  this  group 
agreed  to  volunteer  for  duty  with  the  Con- 
tinental Army  and  some  subsequently  gave 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  national  liberty. 
The  British  Army  never  invaded  Hampshire 
County  during  ihe  Revolution.  However,  it 
is  said  that  there  was  not  a  battle  in  this 
entire  conflict  in  which  some  of  our  men 
were  not  engaged.  The  county  furnished  her 
full  quota  of  men  and  did  her  part  in  help- 
ing to  establish  independence.  At  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  the  State  of  Virginia  con- 
fiscated the  Fairfax  estate  because  it  was 
owned   by   a  Tory. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  activities  in  Hampshire  County  began  to 
boom.  The  influx  of  settlers  resulted  in  a 
rapid  development  of  transportation  facil- 
ities and  by  1786  a  State  road  was  operated 
from  Winchester  by  Capon  Bridge  and  Hang- 
ing Rock  Gap  to  Romney  where  stagelines 
from  Green  Spring  on  the  north  and  Moore- 
fleld  on  the  south  made  connections  with  a 
line  going  west  by  Mechanicsburg  and  Bur- 
lington to  Cumberland.  Settlers  poured  into 
the  South  Branch  Valley  by  the  hundreds 
and  the  price  of  land  went  up.  I  presume 
from  reading  about  recent  real  estate  trans- 
actions in  the  Hampshire  Review  that  It  is 
still  going  up. 

In  Romney  new  homes  were  erected,  stores 
and  warehouses  were  built  and  a  monthly 
trading  affair  brought  traders  and  specula- 
tors from  all  sections  of  the  county.  On 
December  4.  1789.  the  general  assembly 
passed  an  act  appointing  trustees  for  the 
town  of  Romney,  giving  any  five  of  them 
power  and  authority  to  settle  all  disputes 
relative  to  lots  in  the  said  town,  also  to  open 
and  clear  the  streets  and  lafies  in  the  said 
town  agreeable  to  the  original  plan  and 
survey  thereof. 

Another  landmark  In  the  history  of 
Romney  was  the  establishing  of  a  post  office. 
In  1796  a  redletter  day  for  the  community 
occurred  when  John  Jack,  the  first  post- 
master opened  the  letter  office,  for  up  to  this 
time  the  letters  posted  had  to  be  sent  by 
stage  to  Winchester. 

Another  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Romney  and  Hampshire  County  was  the 
construction  of  the  Northwestern  Turnpike 
^  from  Winchester  to  Parkersburg  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Tills  westward  road  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan  and  other 
gentlemen  from  Virginia  as  early  as  1748. 
Col.  Clark  Crozet,  French  officer  and  engi- 
neer, who  built  the  road  over  which  Napoleon 
led  his  troops  into  Italy,  was  the  principal 
engineer  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  set  to 
worlt  immediately  on  the  original  survey  of 
the  road,  following  what  was  considered  the 
most  desirable  and  easy  grade  through 
Hampshire  County  by  way  of  Capon  Bridge, 
Hanging  Rock.  Pleasant  Dale  and  Augusta 
to  Romney.  By  1830  the  road  had  reached 
Romney  and  in  1838  was  opened  to  Parkers- 
burg where  a  line  of  fast  triweekly  stages  ran 
from  Romney  to  Parkersburg  and  by  1845 
a  daily  line  of  stages  and  regular  mail  serv- 
ice had  been  established. 

Romneys  location  together  with  Its 
natural  advantages  as  a  Junction  point  made 
it  one  of  the  most  f>opular  stopping  places 
for  travelers.  There  was  a  great  demand  for 
accommodations  and  the  citizens  of  the  town 
were  quick  to  realize  that  the  road  waa 
bringing  to  them  a  lucrative  business.     An 
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uld  tavern  license  book  found  among  the 
court  records  shows  that  at  least  six  hoetel- 
ries  were  eetabllshed  here  in  a  period  at  5 
years.  Among  the  more  famous  of  these  old 
hotels  was  the  old  Virginia  House  which 
sttxxl  on  the  intersection  of  Court  House 
Lane  and  Marsham  Street,  and  the  Keller 
House  at  the  Intersection  of  Court  House 
Land  and  Grafton  Street  on  the  present 
site  of  the  New  Century  Hotel.  Many  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  listed  among  those 
who  stopped  in  Romney.  Among  them  were 
George  Washington,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
Henry  Clay.  It  might  be  of  interest  that 
W.ishlngton's  last  visit  to  Romney  was  made 
im  Octoljer  9.  1770. 

TTiere  are  indications  that  Romney  turned 
uut  With  more  enthusiasm  for  the  visit  of 
Henry  Clay  In  1832,  during  his  campaign  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States  against 
Jackson  than  for  any  other  Individual.  It  Is 
said  that  the  people  of  Hampshire  County 
and  Romney  polished  their  stoves  and  pots 
and  pans  and  even  painted  their  stones  In 
their  fireplaces  on  this  occasion  as  if  he  were 
to  be  a  guest  In  every  home. 

THE  CIVIL  WAS    ISCl 

Time  does  not  permit  a  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  War  Between  the  States  and  the 
56  times  which  the  county  seat  changed 
hands  We  will  need  to  confine  our  discus- 
siun  to  the  principal  acts  of  the  drama.  Of 
course  the  county  furnished  men  for  both 
sides.  Families  were  sometimes  divided. 
The  bushwhacker  or  hidden  guerrilla  who 
fired  and  vanished  played  an  active  role  in 
the  sparsely  populated  areas  of  the  county. 
The  entire  State  of  West  Virginia  furnished 
36.500  troops  for  the  Union  Army  and  7,000 
troops  for  the  Confederates.  This  propor- 
tion was  not  nearly  so  great  in  the  direction 
of  the  Union  Army  ln80fa^  as  Hampshire 
was  concerned. 

R<jmney  and  Hampshire  County  could  not 
escape  a  prominent  role  in  the  War  Between 
the  States  by  the  very  nature  of  Its  location 
and  the  proximity  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.iilroad.  and  the  supply  of  grain  and  live- 
stock available  In  the  South  Branch  Valley. 
It  was  true  that  there  had  been  long  a  smol- 
deriiig  resentment  of  the  tidewater  region 
of  Virginia.  The  ordinance  of  secession  was 
pa.«;sed  over  the  opposition  of  the  western 
cuiMiUes.  Mass  meetings  sprang  up  In  west- 
ern Virginia.  Hampshire  County  sent  five 
delegates  to  both  Wheeling  conventions  in 
IbCl.  The  majority  of  members  of  these  con- 
ventions looked  forward  to  forming  a  new 
Slate  west  of  the  mountains.  The  details  of 
forming  this  SUte  on  June  20,  1863,  Is  a 
story  within  itself.  Hampshire  Coimty 
played  its  full  part  In  bringing  this  about. 

Ihe  total  population  of  Hampshire  and 
H.irdy  Counties  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
was  a  white  population  of  23.777,  with  2.286 
Negro  slaves  and  492  free  Negroes.  Early  in 
the  WuT  the  Hampshire  guards  and  Potomac 
guards  were  largely  recruited  from  Hamp- 
sh:.'e  County,  and  both  of  these  outfits  re- 
ported to  Col.  Thomas  J.  Jackson  at  Harpers 
Ferry  in  May  1861.  It  Is  difficult  to  list  all  of 
the  prominent  people  who  figured  In  this 
conflict  and  certainly  we  cannot  do  them 
nil  Justice.  In  reading  the  literature  In  the 
field  it  seems  to  me  that  Col.  Angus  Mc- 
Donald. Sr.,  deserves  some  special  mention 
sinre  he  was  a  very  prominent  figure  In  the 
early  war  years  and  In  the  defense  of  Rom- 
ney. but  he  later  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his 
eommand  and  he  died  in  Ciunbcrland  In 
18C4. 

Col.  Lew  Wallace  of  Ben-Hur  fame  oc- 
cv.pied  Romney  on  the  night  of  June  12, 
lUf.'l.  hav:ng  come  from  Cumberland  by  way 
of  New  Creek  how  Kcyser  and  returned  to 
Cumberland  on  the  next  day,  June  13.  Col. 
A  P.  Hill  was  dispatched  by  Joseph  E.  John- 
son as  a  result  of  this  threat  by  Lew  Wallace. 
Col  Turrer  Ashby  had  his  headquarters  In 
Romney  during  the  early  days  of  the  war 
and  Ir.ter  moved  Into  what  is  now  the  Wash- 


ington farm.  His  brother  Richard  A^by 
wss  killed  in  a  skirmish  along  the  South 
Branch  River  and  is,  of  course,  buried  In 
the  Indian  Mound  Cemetery. 

Hampshire  was  subjected  to  northern  In- 
roads In  that  the  Northern  armies  were  in- 
terested livthelr  livestock  and  actually  drove 
a  good  deal  of  It  off  and  went  so  far  as  to 
thresh  the  grain  In  the  fields.  The  South 
Branch  Intelligencer,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  newspapers  In  the  States  was 
destroyed  by  Federal  troops  In  1881.  It 
was  during  this  year  that  General  Kelly 
occupied  Romney  with  a  sizable  force  of 
some  9,000  men  which  even  today  might 
tax  the  housing  facilities  of  the  local  In- 
habitants. His  forces  proceeded  to  destroy 
most  of  the  houses  between  Blues  Gap  and 
Romney  and  after  the  occupation  by  General 
Kelly  there  wasn't  much  recognizable  but 
the  hills. 

The  year  1862  features  the  campaign  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  In  the  relief  and  occupa- 
tion of  Romney.  Jackson  felt  that  Romney 
was  the  key  to  holding  Winchester,  and  he 
considered  the  South  Branch  Valley  second 
only  to  the  Shenandoah  as  a  granary  for  the 
Confederacy,  consequently,  he  proceeded  to 
Romney  from  Winchester  by  way  of  Bath, 
now  Berkeley  Springs. 

THE  ci\iL  WAX  I  sea 

Jackson's  occupation  at  Romney  did  much 
to  reassure  the  people  of  the  South  Branch 
Valley  that  the  Confederacy  had  not  forgot- 
ten them.  The  resulting  conflict  between 
General  Lorlng  and  General  Jackson  was 
most  unfortunate  and  almost  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  Stonewall  Jackson  to  the  Confederacy 
as  he  submitted  his  resignation  to  Secretary 
of  War  Benjamin,  because  of  the  Interference 
with  his  policies  and  with  what  appeared 
to  be  Intervention  in  behalf  of  Lorlng  in  the 
Lorlng-Jackson  controversy.  Jackson  recon- 
sidered and  withdrew  his  resignation  after 
talking  with  his  old  friend,  the  former  Quar- 
termaster General  of  the  Army,  Joseph  E. 
Johnson. 

An  Incident  which  has  drawn  considerable 
attention  occurred  In  Romney  dtulng  April 
1862 — the  escape  of  Lt.  John  Blue  from  the 
hands  of  the  Federals.  The  escspe  attracted 
considerable  attention  since  It  took  place 
In  the  early  morning  hours  and  was  accom- 
plished under  the  eyes  of  approximately 
100  Yankee  soldiers.  After  the  evacuation 
of  General  Lorlng's  Army  until  the  end  of 
the  war  Romney  was  held  for  the  most  part 
by  Federal  forces.  It  Is  chiefly  mentioned 
In  the  official  records  not  as  a  battleground 
but  as  a  communication  center  for  Federals. 

Other  names  that  figure  prominently  dur- 
ing this  ijcrlod  were  that  of  Col.  John  H. 
McNeil  who  was  given  permission  to  organize 
a  troop  to  defend  the  South  Branch  Valley 
and  that  of  Col.  John  D.  Imboden  under 
whose  command  many  Hampshire  Countlans 
were  privileged  to  serve.  General  Imboden 
occupied  Romney  for  a  2-day  period  dmrlng 
September  1862.  Imboden  kept  up  a  running 
battle  with  General  Kelly,  who  was  based  In 
Cumberland  and  whose  mission  was  to  de- 
fend the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Confederate  raids  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Into  the  South  Branch  valleys  for  stores 
and  provisions  with  Federal  attempts  to  de- 
fend these  points  constitute  the  chief  Items 
of  Interest  for  Romney  during  1863.  Diu-- 
ing  the  winter  of  1862-63  the  people  of 
Hampshire  and  Hardy  Counties  were  afflicted 
by  considerable  hardship.  Among  other 
things  General  Milroy,  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  In  Winchester,  levied  taxes  against 
Southern  sympathizers.  There  were  also 
many  arrests  and  many  people  fied  from  the 
South  Branch  Valley;  nor  did  the  frequent 
raids  of  the  bushwhackers  add  to  the  security 
of  the  people  In  and  about  Romney. 

The  year  1864  saw  the  raid  in  the  early  days 
of  January  of  Gen.  Fltzhugh  Lee.  assisted  by 
Thomas  L.  Rosscr  across  the  mountains  for 


the  i»-imary  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  for 
the  army  of  northern  Virginia  and  to  damage 
the  Paltlmore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Lee's  and 
Roeser's  forces  spent  the  night  of  January  5, 
1864.  In  Romney.  Fltzhugh  Lee  left  Romney 
hurriedly  by  way  of  Grassy  Uck  Road,  Brocks 
Gap.  and  Harrisonburg  after  capturing  some 
27  wagons  and  destroying  considerable  sup- 
plies. Lee  reported  that  this  region  of  the 
South  Branch  could  not  be  counted  upon 
to  furnish  supplies  in  quantity  since  enemy 
occupation  over  a  long  period  had  exhaiisted 
Its  resources.  Colonel  McNeil  spent  a  good 
portion  of  1864  harassing  the  forces  of  Gen- 
eral Kelly  In  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland  and 
was  often  in  and  about  Hampshire  County 
during  this  period.  The  career  of  John  H. 
McNeil,  of  course,  was  ended  near  Mount 
Jackson  on  October  7,  1864.  where  he  waa 
mortally  woxinded  by  a  party  of  Federal 
cavalry.  His  son,  Jessie  C.  McNeil,  a  no  less 
daring  individual,  carried  on  after  the  death 
of  his  father.  General  Kelly  threatened  to 
lay  waste  the  entire  South  Branch  Valley  Just 
as  the  Shenandoah  Valley  had  been  dev- 
astated by  Sheridan  11  the  people  continued 
to  harbor  and  feed  McNeil. 

The  year  1865  brought  no  outstanding 
military  event  to  Romney.  There  were, 
however,  several  operations  with  which  Rom- 
ney was  concerned.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  operations  was  the  capture  of 
Generals  Crook  and  Kelly  in  Cumberland  by 
McNeil's  soldiers.  From  the  time  of  Kelly^ 
capture  there  seemed  to  have  been  no  ezten-* 
slve  body  of  troops  in  Hampshire  County 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Even  Lee's  surrender  did  not  entirely  end 
the  Civil  War  In  Hampshire  County.  Two 
Hampshire  companies  which  had  escaped 
from  Appommattox,  it  was  reported,  made 
their  way  back  to  Romney  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  courthouse  trying  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  to  surrender  or  attempt  to 
Join  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  North  Carolina. 
While  there  the  news  reached  them  that 
Johnston  had  surrendered,  after  which  they 
marched  to  Winchester  and  laid  down  their 
arms. 

It  might  be  superfluous  to  remark  at  this 
point  that  Hampshire  County  was  taken  Into 
the  newly  formed  State  of  West  Virginia 
against  its  will.  Technically,  however,  it 
had  been  a  part  of  the  new  State  from  the 
outset  of  statehood.  Its  citizens  were  disen- 
franchised except  for  a  few  who  called  them- 
selves loyal;  therefore,  Hampshire  County 
gave  its  consent  without  a  full  poll  but  the 
cause  was  lost  and  nothing  remained  for 
the  people  at  the  end  of  the  war  but  to  ad- 
Just  themselves  to  stem  and  bitter  reality. 

In  1883  an  organization  known  as  Society 
of  Ex-Confederate  Soldiers  In  Hampshire 
County  was  formed.  The  support  and  re- 
spect which  this  group  enjoyed  In  the  minds 
of  Hampshire  people  Indicates  the  esteem 
with  which  the  Confederates  and  the  cause 
they  represented  were  held.  The  monument 
In  Indian  Mound  Cemetery  to  Confederate 
veterans  erected  In  1667  was  one  of  the  first 
of  Its  kind  in  the  Nation. 

I  will  not  spend  much  time  on  historical 
details  which  took  place  after  the  Civil 
War.  Some  of  the  city  fathers  here  tonight 
Including  R.  L.  Sumner  and  others  are  per- 
haps old  enough  to  remember  quite  vividly 
major  events  since  that  time.  Therefore,  X 
win  gradually  draw  my  remarks  to  a  close 
with  some  observations  concerning  the  past 
and  some  hopes  for  the  future. 

At  this  time  I  think  it  would  be  fitting 
and  proper  to  pay  tribute  to  the  three  Gov- 
ernors furnished  by  Hampshire  County  to 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  I  of  course  re- 
fer to  John  J.  Jacobs,  John  J.  Cornwell,  and 
H.  G.  Kump.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that 
both  Governor  Cornwell  and  Governor  Jacobs 
were  school  principals  at  one  time  In  their 
careers  within  the  town  of  Romney.  I  also 
feel  that  it  is  Important  to  note  the  educa- 
tional  efforts   that   took   place  In   the  early 
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days  of  Romney.  The  Romney  Academy, 
Romney  Claulcal  Institute,  Potomac  Sem- 
inary were  three  quite  noteworthy  institu- 
tions. The  present  deaf  and  blind  school 
where  we  are  this  evening  was  the  old  site 
of  the  Romney  Classical  Institute.  At  one 
time  the  Romney  Literary  Society  was  a  very 
potent  force  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
Regular  meetings  were  held  In  what  was 
known  as  Literary  Hall  which  is  now  the 
regular  meeting  place  of  the  Masonic  Lodge. 
It  was  at  Literary  Hall  that  the  Intellectual 
life  of  the  community  had  Its  center. 

In  going  through  the  historical  literature 
concerning  Romney  and  Hampshire  County 
one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
unusual  natiire  of  some  of  the  old  laws  that 
appUed  to  the  county.    Per  example — for  be- 
ing Intoxicated  the  fine  should  be  83  cents, 
and  If  not  paid  the  offender  should  have  10 
lashes  on  the  bare  back.     For  working  on 
Sunday  the  line  was  $1.67.     For  steallhg   a 
cask  of  tobacco  found  lying  by  the  public 
highway,  the  punishment  was  death.*    These 
were  laws  passed  In  1792.     During  the  same 
year  a  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  pro- 
viding that  any  person  found  guilty  of  for- 
gery must  be  put  to  death,  but  for  the  man 
who   had   in   possession   counterfeit  money 
the  penalty  of  death  was  not  enough.     He 
was  not  only  to  be  put  to  death  but  was 
forbidden  the  attendance  of  a  minister  and 
must  go  to  execution  in  the  blossom  of  his 
sin.     Since  Hampshire  County  was  named 
because  of  its  famous  hogs  and  their  sleek 
and  healthy  appearance,  It  mlght_be  of  In- 
terest to  mention  a  law  that  applied  con- 
cerning  hog    stealing.     It    is    not   apparent 
Just   why  stealing  a  hog   was   worse   than 
stealing    other    animals   but   apparently    It 
must  have  been  so  considered.    A  law  passed 
in  1792  declared  that  any  person  not  a  slave 
who   steals   a   hog,   a   shoat,    or  a   pig   shall 
receive  35  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  or  if  he 
preferred  to  do  so,  he  might  escape  the  lash- 
ing by  paying  a  fine  of  $30,  but  whether  he 
paid  the  fine  or  submitted  to  the  lashes  he 
must  still  pay  98  to  the  owner  for  each  hog 
stolen  by  him.     For   the   second  offense  In 
hog  stealing,  the  law  provided  that  the  per- 
son convicted  if  not  a  slave  should  stand  2 
hours  in  a  pillory  on  a  public  court  day  at 
the   courthouse   and   have  both  ears  nailed 
to  the  pillory  and  at  the  end  of  the  2  hours 
should    have   his   ears   cut    loose    from    the 
nails.     It  is  expressly  provided  that  no  ex- 
ception   should    be    made    in    the    case    of 
women,  and  If  hog  stealing  persisted  for  the 
third  time  the  accused  was  effectively  cured 
of  his  desire  concerning  hog  stealing  by  be- 
ing put  to  death.     As  you  can  see  the  ex- 
cellent hogs  from  which  Hampshire  derived 
its  name  were  given  full  protection  by  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  body. 

I  would  like  to  switch  from  the  1790's  to 
the  1960's  and  quote  to  you  a  paragraph 
from  a  recent  best  seller  "The  Making  of  a 
President  1960."  This  paragraph  has  to  do 
with  all  West  Virginia.  I  am  sure  it  applies 
to  the  people  of  Hampshire.  I  quote: 
"That  these  are  handsome  people  and  be- 
yond doubt  the  best  mannered  and  most 
courteous  in  the  Nation.  These  people  who 
teach  their  children  to  say  sir  and  thank  you 
to  their  elders.  They  speak  in  soft  gentle 
tones;  their  relations  with  their  Negroes  are 
best  of  any  State  with  any  significant  Negro 
population  North  or  South.  The  Negroes 
are  treated  with  great  respect  and  good  man- 
ners, reciprocate  with  a  bearing  of  good 
manners  and  respect.  Whether  on  a  West 
Virginia  bxis  or  in  a  crowded  West  Virginia 
store,  men  and  women  are  well  behaved  and 
friendly.  Moreover,  these  are  brilliant  peo- 
ple. No  State  of  the' Union  contributed  more 
heavily  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  proportion  to  population  than  did 
this   State    of   mountainmen,    nor   did    any 


State  suffer  more  casualties  in  proportion  to 
its  population."  I  will  stop  there  l>jBcause 
he  says  some  other  things  that  are  noH)  quite 
so  complimentary.  I  recommend  tht$  book 
especially  to  our  toastmaster  becali^  of 
its  democratic  flavor.  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
be  of  Interest  to  him  provided  he  rftads  it 
carefully  and  absorbs  what  he  reads.  I  sus- 
pect he  has  already  read  it.  ^ 

NOTES  AND  INCIDENTALS 

The  progress  of  Romney  and  vlcitlity  In 
200  years  has  been  amazing  and  sj  little 
short  of  astounding.  However,  it  would 
seem  as  though  we  might  well  recapture 
some  of  the  pioneer  spirit  exhibited  by  our 
forefathers.  We  have  retained  the  n|ime  of 
Romney  Pioneers  for  our  athletic  teams. 
Perhaps  we  should  go  further.  Thflre  are 
some  indications  that  we  have  grol^n  soft 
and  have  been  spoiled  by  easy  and  lu)(urlous 
living.  Security  seems  more  important  than 
independence.  History  has  demoattrated 
that  when  this  occurs  among  natlojis  and 
peoples  that  serious  consequences  aiay  re- 
sult. If  nothing  else  grows  from  tbls  bi- 
centennial celebration,  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  will  gain  a  greater  appreclat.ion  of 
our  heritage  and  a  determination  that  we 
win  guard  our  liberty  and  our  way  of  life 
against  all  threats,  both  from  within  and 
from  without.  It  is  certainly  something  on 
which  we  can  unite  In  a  bipartisan]  spirit. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  been  here  and  to 
have  participated  in  a  small  way  In  the 
klckoff  banquet  for  the  blcentennlRl  cele- 
bration in  the  oldest  county  in  Wi^t  Vir- 
ginia and  the  oldest  town  in  the  State. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  303. 


REVISION  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sefnate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relative  to  H.R.  8141,  a  bill  to  re- 
vise the  laws  relating  to  depository 
libraries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  frojm  the 
House  of  Representatives  announnjing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  8141,  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  U.p  . 

July  18,  1962. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numl^ered  1 
through  25,  inclusive,  and  amehdment 
numbered  27  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8141)  entitled 
"An  Act  to  revise  the  laws  relating]  to  de- 
pository libraries." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  26  to 
said  bin  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  saldiamend- 
ment.  Insert: 

"Sec.  10.  The  Public  Printer,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ffoint  Committee  on  f^rintlng, 
as  provided  for  by  section  2  of  the  B'rinting 
Act  of  1895  (ch.  23,  sec.  2,  28  Stat,  fed ) .  as 
amended,  shall  adopt  and  employ  such  meas- 
ures as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical and  practical  lmplementatloK»  of  this 
Act." 
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Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  1  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
gratified  to  state  that  on  July  li,  1962, 
the  House  of  Representatives  ag>eed  to 
all  but  one  of  the  27  Senate  amendments 
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to  H.R.  8141,  an  act  to  revise  the  laws 
relating  to  depository  libraries.  In  its 
wisdom  the  House  has  amended  Senate 
amendment  No.  26  and  returned  the  bill 
to  the  Senate.  Approval  by  the  Senate 
of  this  one  change  completes  legislative 
action  on  the  bill  and  sends  it  to  the 
President  for  Executive  decision.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration was  advised  in  advance  of  the 
House  action,  and  has  no  serious  objec- 
tion thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  afSk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanatory  statement  on 
the  amendment  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation     of     House     Amendment     to 

Senate  Amendment  No.  26  to  H.R.  8141 

H.R.  8141,  an  act  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  depository  libraries,  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  on  June  15,  1962,  with  amend- 
ments recommended  by  its  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  On  July  18, 
1962,  the  House  of  Representatives  agreed 
to  all  of  those  amendments  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Senate  amendment  No.  26,  which 
added   the   following  new  provision: 

"Sec.  10.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  and  em- 
ploy such  measures  as.  In  Its  discretion. 
may  be  deemed  necessary  and  practical  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." 

The  House  has  amended  the  above  pro- 
vision to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  The  Public  Printer,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
as  provided  for  by  section  2  of  the  Printing 
Act  of  1895  (ch.  23,  sec.  2.  28  Stat.  601),  as 
amended,  shall  adopt  and  employ  such 
measures  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
economical  and  practical  implementation 
of  this  Act." 

And  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  therein. 

The  original  section  10  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
because  the  transition  from  the  present 
depository-library  system  to  the  expanded 
program  authorized  by  H.R.  8141  would  pose 
certain  problems,  solutions  for  which  could 
be  determined  satisfactorily  only  upon  the 
basis  of  actual  experience.  Of  special  con- 
sideration to  the  committee  and  all  con- 
cerned was  the  provision  permitting  deposi- 
tories for  the  first  time  to  receive  certain 
categories  of  publications  produced  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  In  their  departmental 
and  field  printing  plants.  (Under  present 
law  depository  libraries  may  receive  only 
publications  actually  printed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.)  While  the  princi- 
ple Involved  was  fully  subscribed  to  by  the 
committee,  it  was  realized  that  the  objec- 
tive could  not  be  Immediately  achieved 
without  placing  an  onerous  and  Impractical 
burden  upon  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  who  would 
administer  the  enlarged  system,  and  upon 
the  agencies  of  Government  which  would 
be  required  to  supply  the  additional  publi- 
cations. 

Senate  amendment  No.  26  would  have 
granted  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
discretionary  authority  to  Issue  regulations 
providing  for  a  reasonable  Implementation 
of  the  act,  based  upon  the  practical  consid- 
erations involved  and  consistent  with  the 
Joint  Committee's  general  authority  under 
another  statute  to  remedy  any  waste  In 
public  printing  and  the  distribution  of  Gov- 
ernment publications.  Such  regulations 
would  have  been  binding  upon  the  Public 
Printer    (or    the    Superintendent    of    Docu- 
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ments)     Jvnd    the    agencies    of    Government 
which  issue  printed  materials. 

The  House  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment 26  would  grant  the  discretionary  au- 
thority directly  to  the  Public  Printer,  rather 
than  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
Thereunder,  he  could  adopt  and  employ 
svich  measures  as  he  deemed  necessary  for 
the  economical  and  practical  implementa- 
tion of  ttie  act.  Such  measures,  however, 
would  still  require  approval  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 


DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  not  to  exceed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  (hat  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia follow  the  usual  procedure  and  then 
ask  for  an  extension  of  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  deal  with  de- 
fense appropriations,  we  deal  with  the 
security  of  the  American  people.  The 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  purchase  all 
the  military  hardware  and  all  the  awe- 
some and  powerful  weapons  systems,  and 
engage  in  the  awarding  of  contracts  for 
research  and  development,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  remain 
strong  militarily;  and  so  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  deter  a  poten- 
tial Communist  aggression  and,  if  un- 
happily necessary,  successfully  to  com- 
bat it.    We  intend  to  remain  free. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  President  Kennedy  is  an  able  and 
distinguished  American.  He  is  a  suc- 
cessful businessman.  He  has  prodigious 
responsibilities.  He  and  his  associates 
and  his  predecessors  have  discharged 
those  responsibilities  in  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  Government. 

From  time  to  time  Senators  rise  in 
the  Chamber  to  denounce  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  other  day  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Lausche]  denounced  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  said  it  was  unrea- 
sonable that  a  certain  percentage  of  de- 
fense contracts  should  be  awarded  to  the 
State  from  which  I  come.  Earlier  today 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  likewise  objected  to 
the  defense  procurement  policy.  While 
to  the  credit  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  it  should  be  said  that  he  does  not 
hold  that  there  have  been  "irregulari- 
ties" in  awarding  of  defense  contracts,  he 
suggests  that  "administrative  inertia" 
might  be  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  defense  contracts  are  allocated. 
Those  ar<3  his  words,  not  mine. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara,  for  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  stUection  of  contractors  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  He  replied,  in 
part: 

Our  fint  and  paramount  objective  is  to 
atqiiire  weapons  and  materiel  which  fully 
meet  our  qualitative,  authoritative,  and  de- 
livery  requirements — at    the    lowest    overall 

cost. 

Does  any  Senator  disagree  with  that 
standard  ?  Do  my  Democratic  colleagues 
disagree  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
defense  procurement  contracts  of  the 
country  are  allocated? 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  disUn- 
guished  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  agree 
100  percent  that  defense  contracts  should 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  who  can  pro- 
duce the  best  item  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  and  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
We  do  not  complain  because  most  of 
the  automobiles  are  built  in  Michigan. 
We  did  not  complain  during  the  war  be- 
cause locomotives  were  built  in  one  place 
and  tanks  were  built  in  another,  because 
ttie  builders  of  such  equipment  had  de- 
veloped among  themselves  a  special  ca- 
pability to  do  that  kind  of  work. 

We  in  California  have  developed  a 
special  capability  in  the  area  of  missiles, 
space,  and  aircraft.  We  have  developed 
a  special  technical  competence  to  do  that 
kind  of  work.  All  we  ask  is  that  the 
hands  of  politics  be  kept  off  the  alloca- 
tion of  contracts  and  that  the  American 
comp>etitive,  free  enterprise  system  be 
allowed  to  operate.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct  in  his  belief  that  the 
business  climate  of  New  York  is  improv- 
ing, we  are  happy.  If  the  ccxnpetence 
of  New  York  manufacturers  is  higher, 
we  are  happy.  If  New  Yorkers  are  will- 
ing to  sharpen  their  pencils  and  compete 
with  us  on  the  basis  of  the  merit  of  their 
products,  the  cost  of  their  products,  and 
the  time  in  which  they  can  produce 
them,  we  in  California  will  be  happy  to 
sharpen  our  pencils  and  to  compete  with 
them.  We  support  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense 100  percent  in  his  effort  to  make 
certain  that  contracts  are  awarded  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  California.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pages  9,  10,  and 
11  in  the  brochure  published  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  entitled 
"Changing  Patterns  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement," be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNivzRsrrT  and  Nonproftt  Reseakch  was 
HEAvn-T  Centered  in  Fiscal  Year  1961  in 
A   Pew  Major   Areas 

Although  the  dollars  devoted  to  basic  re- 
search amount  to  only  2V2  percent  of  the 
total  defense  research,  development,  testing 
and  evaluation  purposes  program,  its  long 
range  importance  far  exceeds  its  dollar  al- 
location. National  security  In  the  1970'8,  as 
well  as  procurement  patterns  In  that  decade, 
may  well  depend  upon  the  creativity  of  our 
basic  research,  whether  conducted  within 
Government  laboratories  or  through  con- 
tract operations. 

Most  basic  research  contracts  are  awarded 
to  universities  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Separate  statistics  on  basic  research  awards 
are  not  available.  However,  in  fiscal  year 
1961  the  total  of  prime  awards  to  these  in- 
stitutions, including  many  which  would  not 
qualify  as  "basic  research,"  was  $431  million. 
This  Includes  management  support  or  oper- 
ation of  military  development  programs,  by 
such  nonprofit  contractors  as  MIT  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Aerospace  Corp.  and  Rand  Corp.  In 
California,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Maryland.  Although  concentrated  in  a  few 
States,  the  pattern  differed  from  that  of  re- 
search and  development  awards  to  business 
firms. 
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The  fact  that  half  these  dollar  awards 
went  to  Massachusetts  and  California  has 
attracted  considerable  attention.  To  quote 
from  a  brochure  entitled  "Charter  of 
Progress."  published  by  the  newly  estab- 
lished Graduate  Research  Center  of  the 
Southwest,  at  Dallas,  Tex. — 

"Management  planners,  in  considering 
sites  for  new  or  expanded  facilities,  have 
found  that  the  aTailabillty  of  trained  minds 
overshadows  even  such  factors  as  the  labor 
market,  water  supply,  and  power  sources. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming:  Route  128 
encircling  Boston,  the  industrial  complex 
around  San  Francisco  Bay,  that  related  to 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
UCLA  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  other 
similar  situations  are  cogent  examples  of 
the  clustering  of  Industry  around  centers  of 
learning.  Such  a  migration  arises  from  the 
need  by  industry  for  access  to  persons  with 
advanced  training  who  can  translate  the 
new  science  into  vastly  Improved  or  wholly 
new  products." 

Even  among  those  who  consider  this  to 
be  overstatement,  the  basic  idea  appears  to 
be  gaining  currency.  The  cases  cited  carry 
weight,  regardless  of  doubts  concerning  the 
relative  significance  of  defense  research  in 
the  development  of  these  industrial-univer- 
sity complexes. 

It  IS  axiomatic  that  the  mere  fact  that 
certain  phenomena  are  frequently  found  in 
association  with  each  other  does  not  estab- 
lish any  cause-and-effect  relationship.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  Midwest,  with 
its  great  university  resources,  and  with  its 
heavy  annual  production  of  Ph.  D's  and  other 
professionals,  did  not  in  fiscal  year  1961  ob- 
tain a  share  of  defense  prime  contract 
awards,  either  for  production,  for  general 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion, or  for  nonprofit  research  proportional 
to  Its  share  of  the  Nation's  scientific  and 
technical  skills.  ^Conversely,  considerable 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion and  some  basic  research,  is  being  con- 
ducted in  areas  where  local  institutions  of 
higher  learning  fall  far  short  of  producing 
a  comparable  fiow  of  trained  professional 
and  scientific  manpower. 

The  primary  conclusion  to  be  drawn  ap- 
pears to  be  self-evident  Certain  institu- 
tions, certain  companies,  and  certain  com- 
munities have  been  far  more  alert,  more 
active,  and  more  effective  in  their  quest  for 
defense  research,  development,  training,  and 
education  contracts  than  others  have  been. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment— through  Its  procurement 
mechanisms — has  been  to  find  and  to  use 
the  strongest  capabLHles  for  each  essential 
requiiement,  whether  for  research  and  de- 
velopment or  for  production.  ' 

Defense  policy  stresses  awards  on  merit. 
Local  initiative  seeking  defense  business 
must  direct  Itself  to  the  creation  of  capa- 
bility responsive  to  the  exacting  needs  of 
modern  warfare.    Communities  which  fall  to 
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recognize  this  fact,  »nd  which  fall  to  ener- 
gize and  mobilise  their  Institutions  to  ad- 
just to  it,  cannot  reasonably  anticipate  a 
major  role  in  future  defense   procurement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  read  a  part  of  the  statement  contained 
in  the  brochure : 

Certain  Institutions,  certain  companies, 
and  certain  communities  have  been  far  more 
alert,  more  active,  and  more  effective  In 
their  quest  for  defense  R.D.T.  &  E.  contracts 
than  others  have  been.  The  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  Military  Establishment — 
through  Its  procurement  mechaalsms — has 
been  to  find  and  to  use  the  strongest  capa- 
bilities for  each  essential  requirement, 
n^ether  for  R.  &  D.  or  for  production. 

Defense  policy  stresses  awards  on  merit. 
Local  initiative  seeking  defense  business 
must  direct  itself  to  the  creation  of  capa- 
bility responsive  to  the  exacting  needs  of 
modem  warfare.  Communities  which  fail 
to  recognize  this  fact,  and  which  fall  to 
energize  and  mobilize  their  institutions  to 
adjust  to  It,  cannot  reasonably  anticipate' 
a  major  role  In  future  defense  jHrocurement. 

If  some  people,  some  concerns,  some 
business  enterprises  are  more  alert,  more 
active  and  more  effective  in  their  quest 
for  RJD.T.  &  E.  contracts.  It  does  not  do 
for  others  to  criticize.  Competition  is 
the  backbone  of  our  system.  Let  others 
in  the  Nation  assimie  an  alertness  and 
an  activity,  and  a  zeal,  which,  i4>parently 
they  do  not  now  have.  That  is  the  pre- 
scription for  progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
letter  dated  July  25,  1962,  from  Mr. 
Oraeme  C.  Bannerman.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Procure- 
ment, speaking  for  Secretary  McNamara, 
enclosing  a  statement  describing  how  the 
Department  of  Defense  selects  its  con- 
tractors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Ricoao,  as  follows: 

Ofticte  of  thk 
ASSISTAItT  Skcretaxt  OF  Defknse, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  July  25. 1962. 

Daat  Sewatob  Kvchtl:  In  response  to 
your  request  to  Secretary  McNamara,  at- 
tached is  a  statement  which  briefly  describes 
how  the  Department  of  Defense  selects  its 
contractors. 

Sincerely. 

OKAEMK  C.  BAITNEKUAir, 

Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    of    De- 
fense (Procurement) . 


SeLBCTIOM'   of  CoWTRACrOKS   BY   THE 

Depastmzmt  or  Defknsz 

With  respect  to  selection  of  contractors  for 
defense  weapons,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  restated  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  within  Uie  last  few  montlis.  A 
memorandum  on  defense  procurement  pol- 
icies, addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  and  the  Director,  Defense 
Supply  Agency,   included  the  following: 

"I  would  like  to  reemphaslze  the  im- 
portance of  close  and  continuing  surveillance 
by  each  of  you  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
following  basic  policies  govern  defense  pro- 
curement: 

"1.  Our  first  and  paramount  objective  is  to 
acquire  weapons  and  materiel  which  fully 
meet  oxir  qualitative,  quantitative,  and  de- 
livery requirements — at  the  lowest  overall 
cost.  • 

••a.  To  this  end  we  must  stress  full  and 
free  competition,  with  equal  opportunity  to 
all    interested    qualified    suppliers,    and    we 


must  continuously  seek  to  minimise  sole- 
source  procurements  for  end  ItemtL  major 
subsystems,  spare  parts,  and  supplies. 
Whenever  our  specifications  are  siilpclently 
precise,  we  must  obtain  competition  through 
formal  advertised  bidding  procedur«p  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

"3.  To  the  maximum  extent  consisttint  with 
the  above  objectives,  we  will  give  [positive 
assistance  to  small  business  concerns^  and  to 
firms  in  sxirplus  labor  areas,  to  conlpete  for 
for  defense  procurements,  and  we  shflll  make 
full  use  of  set-asides  for  these  pur|)oses  as 
provided  in  the  Armed  Services  Proctjirement 
Regulations.  We  must,  however,  assure  that 
no  premium  is  paid  for  tha  relief  of  eco- 
nomic dislocation  which  Is  prohibited  by 
law." 

In  selecting  contractors  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons,  it  Is  nornjilly  not 
possible  to  make  the  selection  on  the  basis 
of  price  competition  since  major  develop- 
ment work  normally  cannot  be  p«|rformed 
on  a.  fixed-price  basis.  However,  tfce  Gov- 
ernment's requirements  for  such  ffork  are 
given  the  widest  p>osslble  circulatloBl  so  that 
any  qualified  company  nuiy  submit  a  tech- 
nical proposal.  These  technical  pft-oposals 
are  fully  evaluated  and  contract  a«)ards  for 
such  development  work  are  made  to  that 
contractor  whose  technical  propoe^al,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  management  capabU- 
ity  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  is  likflly  to  be 
able  to  perform  the  contract  in  the  Cfptimum 
manner,  considering  quality  of  develiopment, 
time  of  completion  and  cost.  All  Qualified 
companies  are  able  to  compete  in  these  de- 
sign competitions. 

Quite  recently  we  have  added  a  ntw  tech- 
nique to  these  procedures,  under  which  the 
Government  states  its  requirements  and  ob- 
jectives in  terms  of  weapon  83rBtem  reliability 
and  performance  and  desired  delivery  dates. 
Prospective  contractors  submit,  with  their 
proposals,  their  commitments  as  to  these  re- 
quirements and  objectives.  The  selection  of 
the  successful  contractor  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  these  commitments,  and  ihey  are 
then  Incorporated  in  the  contract,  (is  nego- 
tiated, with  substantial  penalties  fc^  failure 
to  meet  the  commitments  or  premiums  for 
superior  contract  performance  in  «icceeding 
these  conunltments. 

When  our  weapons  have  passed  tl^e  devel- 
opment stage,  every  effort  is  made  to  sub- 
ject further  production  to  price  competition. 
As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  reported  publicly 
within  the  last  3  weeks,  the  extent  of  price 
competition  in  Defense  procurement  is  in- 
creasing. His  statement  of  the  eir^onomies 
which  have  been  achieved  in  this  a^id  other 
fields  was  printed  in  the  CoNctessioNAL 
Record  at  the  request  of  Senator  MKnsfield 
on  July  13,  1962. 

Defense  Department  procuremenJB  policies 
and  procedures  are  under  constant  critical 
examination  at  all  levels  of  management 
within  the  Departnient  as  well  afl  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  toftterested 
committees  of  the  Congress.  We  believe  that 
they  are  entirely  consistent  with  thet  statutes 
which  govern  all  our  procuremajits,  and 
offer  fair  and  equitable  opportiuiities  to 
qualified  companies  in  American  industry 
to  compete  for  Defense  contracts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  what 
I  have  submitted  is  the  answesf  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  There  is  the 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  If 
people  in  any  area  of  this  counti-y  are  in- 


terested in  competing  in  free  and  open 
competition  for  contracts  from  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  let  them  set  about 
doing  so,  because  in  the  statement  I  have 
received  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara he  outlines  precisely  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Defense  Department 
awards  procurement  contracts.  . 

There  is  a  set-aside  for  purposes  of 
labor  surplus  areas,  and  it  works  like 
this:  If  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
sires to  procure  a  given  piece  of  military 
equipment,  whether  it  be  radios,  rifles, 
or  what-not,  it  advertises  for  bids  on  the 
basis  of  exact  specifications.  When  the 
lowest  bid  has  been  received,  bidders 
from  labor  surplus  areas  who  have  not 
bid  as  low  as  the  successful  bidder,  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  lower  their  bids, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  Government's  pro- 
curement is  s^t  aiside  to  go  into  the  labor 
surplus  areas.  But  the  point  is  that 
there  is  no  price  differential.  There 
ought  not  to  be  any  price  differential. 
That  is  not  simply  my  view.  That  is  the 
determined  judgment  of  Congress.  In 
the  largest  defense  appropriation 
sp>ending  bill  which  Congress  has  ever 
passed,  we  wrote  into  the  bill — as  we 
have  done  over  the  years — one  single 
specific  prohibition  against  a  price  dif- 
ferential being  paid  to  labor  surplus 
areas. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  now,  that 
we  cannot  make  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  program  a  gigantic 
WPA.  Congress  appropriates  money  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  one  sin- 
gle purpose;  namely,  the  security  of  the 
American  people.  We  ought  to  salute 
the  painstaking  manner  in  which  the 
dedicated  people  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  discharging  this  immense 
responsibiUty,  rather  than  to  make  veiled 
insinuations,  as  some  Senators  regret- 
tably have  done,  that  there  Is  an  un- 
reasonableness or  an  administrative 
inertia  in  what,  in  my  mind,  represents  a 
great  and  gallant  Defense  Department 
dedicated  to  the  primary  responsibility 
to  all  180  million  Americans — their 
security  and  their  freedom. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  more  than  my  allotted  3  mm- 
utes.  I  have  listened  with  great  respect 
and  interest  to  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. He  leaves  unsaid  and  undone  the 
very  things  which  are  of  the  most 
moment  to  us.  We  agree  upon  security  ; 
we  agree  upon  the  responsibility  and 
duties  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  do  not  agree  that  when  it  is  desired 
to  help  the  labor  surplus  areas,  as  the 
President  has  promised,  we  are  helping 
them  when,  in  the  case  of  two  principal 
labor  surplus  areas  in  New  York,  ttie  rate 
of  the  defense  program  is  sliced  by  one- 
third,  in  one  case,  and  by  roughly  13 
percent  in  another,  in  the  space  of  1961. 
as  compared  with  1962;  when,  as  a  labor 
surplus  situation  occurs  in  the  San  Diego 
area  or  the  Long  Beach-Los  Angeles 
area,  we  find,  in  the  space  of  2  years, 
defense  contracts  doubling  and  trebling, 
and  they  are  going  right  off  the  list. 
That  is  point  number  one. 

So  we  say  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  administration  of  sur- 
plus labor  efforts,  if  that  is  the  end  re- 
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suit,  as  the  figures  show  that,  without 
making  any  accusations  about  it. 

Second,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  with 
respect  to  the  making  of  competitive 
ne^jotiated  defense  contracts.  The  rea- 
son for  that  bill  is  that  there  has  come 
to  be  a  very  convenient  and  comfortable 
arrangement  by  which  the  procurement 
authorities,  knowing  certain  suppliers  as 
they  do.  they  being  so  heavily  California 
suppliers,  find  it  easy  and  comfortable 
to  do  basiness  with  them.  They  know 
all  the  answers  and  they  have  happy 
relationships.  My  bill  would  open  such 
business  to  competition,  even  as  to  nego- 
tiated contracts. 

Finally,  we  point  out  that  with  the 
accelerating  rate  of  procurement  in 
California,  which  even  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1962  has  already  risen  to  almost 
25  percent — 24.6  percent — of  the  total 
procurement,  as  against  23.6  percent  last 
year,  we  are  rapidly  developing  a  ques- 
tion of  strategy  in  this  field,  because  the 
promise  is,  as  I  stated  in  my  speech  this 
morning,  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  load  even  more  business  into 
California,  because  the  Department  Is 
awarding  California  41  r>ercent  of  all  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  and 
they  themselves  say  that  the  business 
will  follow  the  research  and  development 
contracts. 

This  is  becoming  rather  serious  in 
tciTOs  of  the  national  welfare.  With 
the  bulk  of  the  defense  work  concen- 
trated on  the  Pacific  coast,  this  situa- 
tion makes  us  even  strategically  vulner- 
able. 

So.  M.-.  President,  without  calling 
Califoinia  any  names,  but  admiring  the 
^ireat  job  California  has  done,  we  raise 
certain  fundamental  questions  which  we 
believe  we  have  a  right  to  have  answered. 
That  is  all  I  have  attempted  to  do 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from 
California  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  whether  it  is  his  contention 
that  the  Government  should  pay  a  higher 
price  for  a  given  item,  in  order  to  favor 
a  labor-surplus  area? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  from 
California  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "leading  question."  for  he.  him- 
self, is  a  good  lawyer.  Of  course,  that 
is  not  my  intention  at  all.  I  would 
not  favor  it.  and  it  would  not  be  done. 

All  of  us  understand  that  an  award 
to  a  labor-surplus  area  involves  the 
same  price  for  the  article  being  ob- 
tained. That  is  also  the  case  in  regard  to 
small  business.  But  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  a  set-aside  of  a  certain 
percentage  for  either  labor-surplus  areas 
or  small  business;  and  we  have  a  right 
to  point  out  that  the  set-aside  for  the 
labor-surplus  areas  is  not  adequate  and 
is  not  working  well,  and  should  be  re- 
viewed an"a  improved.  That  is  one  of 
the  points  I  made. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  York  contending  that  firms  in  a 


labor-surplus  area  in  New  York  have 
not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  match 
the  lowest  bid  made  by  other  firms  in  a 
labor-surplus  set-aside  situation? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  New  York  firms 
simply  have  not  had  the  business  allo- 
cated— at  the  same  price,  although  not 
necessarily  the  lowest  bid.  So  our  firms 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  participate. 
Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  set-aside 
is  not  adequate  and  is  not  working  well. 
So  it  is  obvious  that  a  change  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  E.'UCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  contend  that  the  awards  made 
to  San  Diego  firms  several  years  ago — 
he  referred  to  the  situation  in  1960 — 
were  labor-surplus  set-aside  contracts? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  No.  I  did  not  specify 
what  kind  of  contracts  they  were.  But  I 
point  out  that  not  only  does  California  do 
better  than  many  other  States,  including 
New  York,  in  connection  with  such  con- 
tract awards,  but  also  whenever  there  is 
in  California  a  labor-surplus  situation,  it 
is  taken  care  of  immediately,  whereas  a 
labor-surplus  situation  existing  in  New 
York  not  only  is  not  taken  care  of,  but 
actually  becomes  worse  and  worse  and 
worse.  I  say  the  figures  present  a  chal- 
lenge to  review  this  situation.  That  is 
all  I  have  said. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  once  again  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  has  demonstrated  great 
and  commendable  zeal  on  behalf  of  his 
people.  However,  I  suggest  that  it  is  his 
people  who  should  match  that  zeal  in 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

In  that  connection,  I  reread  the  fol- 
lowing few  hnes  which  come  from  the 
Defense  Department: 

Local  initiative  seeking  defense  business 
must  direct  itself  to  the  creation  of  capa- 
bility responsive  to  the  exacting  needs  of 
modern  warfare.  Communities  which  fail  to 
recognize  this  fact,  and  which  fall  to  energize 
and  mobilize  their  institutions  to  adjust  to 
It,  cannot  reasonably  anticipate  a  major  role 
in  future  Defense  procurement. 

That  is  the  t)est  advice  I  can  give  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Let 
them    get  on  the  ball." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  available  to  the  Senator 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  that 
I  may  proceed  for  an  additonal  minute, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  CaUfornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  know  exactly  how  to 
"get  on  the  ball."  I  pointed  that  out  in 
my  speech,  which  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  read  in  detail.  The  people  of 
New  York  have  greatly  expanded  their 
plants  and  research  and  development, 
and  so  forth.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  "get  on  the  ball"  unless  the 
ground  rules  permit  them  to  do  so. 

So  we  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
California  that  a  few  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  groimd  rules,  which  thus 
far  have  kept  New  York  firms  from  "get- 
ting on  the  ball."  If  such  changes  are 
made,  then  New  York  firms  will  be  glad 
to  play  the  game  and  to  compete.    The 


ground  rules  must  be  wrong;  the  figures 
speak  eloquently  as  to  that. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  statements  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  regard  to  the  allocation  of 
defense  contracts  to  labor-surplus  areas, 
I  point  out  that  the  President  clearly  in- 
tended to  give  areas  of  imemployment 
special  consideration,  but  only  when  a 
contract  could  be  distributed  to  one  place 
as  well  as  to  another  without  endanger- 
ing tlie  national  defense — In  short,,  when 
all  other  factors  are  equal.  "Hie  Presi- 
dent does  not  intend  this  directive  to 
open  up  the  matter  of  Federal  contract- 
ing to  political  persuasion. 

Let  me  say  that  if,  xmder  the  criteria 
laid  down  by  the  President,  areas  in  New 
York  which  have  surpluses  of  labor  are 
not  getting  their  share,  that  is  because 
they  have  not  met  the  price  criterion. 
But  if  such  an  area  can  compete  and  if 
it  can  provide  the  item  at  the  same  price 
and  with  the  same  quality  and  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  it  can  obtain  the 
allocation  of  a  contract. 

We  in  California  have- worked  hard  on 
this  matter;  some  problems  exist  in  our 
State — as  my  colleague  [Bffr.  KuchklI 
has  ix)inted  out — for  instance,  in  San 
Diego,  Long  Beach,  and  elsewhere. 

The  reason  why  the  pteople  of  Califor- 
nia have  gotten  this  action  is  that  they 
could  meet  the  price,  the  quality  specifi- 
cations, and  the  time  requirements. 

The  President  of  the  Umted  States 
never  intended  that  the  Nation's  con- 
tracts would  be  a  national  soup  kitchen 
or  that  the  defense  procurement  trf  the 
Nation  would  be  handled  on  a  WPA 
basis. 

What  he  intended  to  say  was  that  if 
there  is  a  labor-surplus  area  and  if  the 
firms  there  are  competing  for  such  con- 
tracts, and  if  the  bid  of  a  firm  in  the 
labor-surplus  area  can  equal  all  others, 
then  the  Federal  Government  will  try  to 
help  manage  that  unemployment  prob- 
lem. But  that  must  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  a  program  which  puts  the 
national  defense  firjst.  Certainly  the 
national  defense  comes  before  all  other 
considerations — before  political  consid- 
erations, before  sectional  considerations, 
before  all  other  considerations.  And  I 
hope  that  will  remain  the  case. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  WiU  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  briefiy  to 
me? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  hke  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  question  about  the 
price.  The  question  is  as  to  the  amount 
available  at  a  given  price.  Obviously, 
not  enough  is  being  made  available. 
That  is  our  argument.  There  simply  is 
not  enough  available  at  those  prices  to 
help  the  labor-surplus  areas;  and,  hence, 
the  situation  in  those  labor -surplus  areas 
is  deteriorating  further.  So  it  is  clearly 
our  duty  to  see  whether  we  can  succeed 
in  having  this  situation  changed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
somewhat  risky  suggestion— namely, 
that  the  award  should  not  always  be 
made  to  the  firm  which  enters  the  low- 
est bid,  I  realize  that  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  suggestion  to  make,  in  that 
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it  could  easily  be  "played  back."  How- 
ever, I  know  the  Government  under- 
stands fully  the  economic  impact  of  de- 
fense procurement  upon  our  national 
strength.  I  su;q;>ect  that  even  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  will  agree  that  if 
it  happened  that  California  firms  made 
the  lowest  bids  for  all  such  hardware, 
and  if,  in  that  situation,  all  the  contracts 
were  awarded  to  the  firms  which  made 
the  lowest  bids.  then,  if  all  the  defense 
woric  were  being  done  by  California 
firms,  and  if  an  earthquake  occurred  in 
California,  everyone  would  say,  "In  heav- 
en's name,  what  was  the  Department  of 
Defense  thinking  about?" 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  this  matter 
involves  very  much  that  is  not  under- 
stood. Certainly  we  Would  imderstand 
more  about  it  if  we  were  to  create  a  spe- 
cial committee  or  a  select  committee  to 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  economic  impact  on 
all  facets  of  this  matter,  including  dis- 
armament. 

I  have  submitted  a  resolution  in  which 
that  is  proposed.  I  hope  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
will  give  the  resolution  careful  attention. 
It  is  supported  by  men  in  this  body 
from  many  areas,  but  it  goes  to  what  is 
perhm>s  as  basic  an  economic  question 
as  any  that  confronts  us  domestically, 
and  It  has  world  overtones,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute  in  order  to  answer  the 
comments  of  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  did  not  say  price 
should  be  ttie  sole  consideration.  I  said 
price,  quality,  and  time. 

Mr.  HART.  And  I  say  that  if  all  those 
conditions  were  met  best  by  California 
In  every  case  and  the  contracts  all  went 
to  Oalifomia.  this  Nation  would  be  fac- 
ing a  disaster. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  be  a  geographic  distribution 
of  dtf ense  contracts.  If  California  were 
laid  along  the  east  coast,  it  would  stretch 
from  Maine  to  North  Carolina.  We  in 
California  actually  are  spread  out  that 
far.  That,  is  how  large  the  State  is. 
The  Idea  that  we  ought  to  let  contracts 
out  on  the  east  coast  on  a  geographic 
basis  does  not  make  sense,  because,  as  I 
have  said,  if  California  were  laid  out 
along  the  east  coast,  it  would  stretch 
from  Maine  to  North  Carolina.  There 
has  been  a  geographic  distribution. 

If  we  ever  get  away  from  the  proposi- 
tion that  procurement  of  defense  con- 
tracts should  be  based  on  the  lowest 
price,  highest  quality,  and  the  quickest 
period  of  time  to  perform  the  contracts, 
then  we  shall  be  sacrificing  the  defense 
of  the  Cbuntry  to  other  considerations 
that  ought  not  to  be  primary. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLK    I  yield. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.  ^  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  ezpireid. 

Mr.  Kwt'.HVA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  1  more  minute. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  1^  right 
Any  Senator  on  this  floor  has  a  raiponsl- 
bility  to  ask  for  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment for  his  people.  Every  Senator  on 
this  floor  has  a  duty  to  refraili  from 
asking  more.  In  my  judgmeojt,  the 
Defense  Department  in  this  admijnistra- 
tion,  in  the  award  of  defense  contracts, 
is  giving  fair  and  equal  treatment  to  all 
Americans,  no  matter  in  what  State  they 
may  reside. 

Whenever  I  ask  Senators  who  djisagree 
with  me  whether  they  charge  special 
treatment  on  favoritism  or  chltanery, 
they  answer  in  the  negative.  Wot  one 
single  specific  instance  has  ever  devel- 
oped where  a  Senator  has  risen  on  the 
floor  to  say,  "Look  what  happened  here." 
No;  let  the  Secretary  of  Defense  go  for- 
ward, in  the  terrible  responsibiUties  he 
has,  without  being  abused  in  Uie  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  might  add  to  that 
statement — and  giving  California  25  per- 
cent of  the  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presidentt  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  one-half  minute  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Vithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  say  that  if  the  De- 
fense Department  honorably,  fairly,  and 
after  careful  study  of  the  situation,  de- 
termined that  every  single  dollar  of  pro- 
curement should  go  into  New  Vork,  or 
any  other  place,  and  if  that  ^as  the 
judgment  of  the  civihan  leaders  ftnd  the 
military  commanders  charged  nfith  our 
Nation's  defense,  then  no  man  on  thiis 
floor  ought  to  be  heard  to  quarrel  with 
the  decision  by  demanding  that  tihe  pro- 
curement be  channeled  into  his  own 
State. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  t^e  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  would  the  Senatjor  sup- 
port such  a  position  with  respect  to  any 
State?  This  is  a  clear  demonstration,  as 
occurs  at  times,  that  we  really  do  not 
know  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  can- 
not conceive  that  it  would  be  |i  sound 
course  for  America. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
and  Senators  from  other  Sta^s  who 
spoke  here  Monday  have  performed  a 
great  service,  as  has  my  colleague  from 
New  York  today,  in  returning  to  the 
question  of  the  concentration  of  defense 
contracts  in  one  State  of  our  Uhion. 

California  now  has  over  24  pt)-cent  of 
defense  procurement.  California  does 
not  make  a  24-percent  contrilmtion  to 
the  running  of  the  Federal  structure.  It 
does  not  have  24  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  It  certainly  aoes  not 
have  24  percent  of  the  brains  of  this 
coxmtry. 

There  is  a  common  theme  Irunning 
through  the  remarks  of  our  coilleagues 
from  Califoi:nia  in  trying  to  defend  this 
inequitable  arrangement.  The  common 
theme  is,  first,  unlimited  and  u^lloyed 
praise  of  those  who  run  the  Defense 
Department;  second,  implications  that 
those  who  oppose  their  position  are  de- 


nouncing the  Defense  Department; 
third,  hints  that  those  who  oppose  the 
present  concentration  of  defense  work 
want  a  distribution  of  defense  contracts 
throughout  this  country  based  on  purely 
geographic  considerations. 

All  of  those  assumptions  are  false. 
"Nobody  is  denouncing  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Many  of  us  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  the  Defense  Secretary,  as  does 
the  senior  Senator  from  California,  who 
praises  him  so  eloquently'. 

What  we  are  saying,  as  my  colleague 
from  New  York  has  said,  is  that  we 
should  make  an  effort  to  change  some 
of  the  rules  under  which  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  of  the  concentration  of 
defense  contracts  in  California  has  been 
brought  about. 

One  of  those  changes  the  Senator  has 
referred  to;  namely,  to  have  greater  com- 
petition in  procurement.  Most  of  these 
items  cannot  be  procured  on  competi- 
tive bidding,  but  there  can  be  much 
greater  competition  in  negotiated  con- 
tracts. That  is  one  change  we  are  ask- 
ing for  in  this  legislation  which  was 
prepared  and  drafted  by  the  steering 
committee  of  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation. 

Another  is  ttiis — and  I  am  now  pre- 
paring legislation  on  this  subject — it  ap- 
pears that  procurement  offices  being  lo- 
cated in  California  find  it  much  more 
convenient  to  deal  with  California  con- 
ceiTis.  As  a  result,  firms  east  of  the 
Rockies  are  neglected.  I  have  been  told, 
for  instance,  of  a  situation  in  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  where  those  who  were  seeking  to 
compete  could  not  even  get  full  speci- 
fications and  necessary  drawings  from 
the  procurement  offices  in  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  1  more  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  Is  a  need  for 
additional  language  In  the  present  legis- 
lation to  require  that  procurement  ofll- 
cers  provide  full  information  so  that  any 
authorized  and  qualified  contractors 
have  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  the  Items 
which  the  Defense  Department  Is  seek- 
ing to  procure.  New  York  firms  have 
not  had  much  success,  particularly  in 
Air  Force  procurement.  The  Navy  has. 
generally  speaking,  done  much  better  in 
spreading  its  work  and  keeping  firms 
throughout  the  country  Informed.  All 
of  us  who  are  now  alert  to  this  situation 
can  perform  a  service  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion by  bringing  about  an  end  to  this 
type  of  limited  and  unfair  competition, 
which  appears  to  be  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing. 
Mr.  ENGLE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  we  have 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  num- 
ber of  speeches  dealing  with  the  pohtics 
of  defense  contracting — or,  to  use  pre- 
cise terms,  dealing  with  the  absence  of 
politics  in  defense  contracting.  On 
Monday  of  this  week  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  commented  on  the 
subject,  and  was  Joined  by  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphbky 
and  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland    [Mr.    ButlkhI,    and    others. 
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Today,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl  is  mtddng  some  additional  com- 
ment. 

The  Record  will  show  that  occasional 
remarks  on  the  same  subject  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  over  the  past 
months  and  over  the  past  years.  As 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  fMr.  But- 
ler 1  said  on  Monday,  the  question  was 
raised  as  long  as  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  what  is  iiappening  here:  namely, 
that  these  Senators  are  attempting  to 
make  a  legislative  record — or,  to  be 
precise,  a  record  of  comment — support- 
ing the  theory  that  defense  contracts 
should  be  distributed  like  porridge  from 
a  soup  kitchen — a  ladle  to  this  State,  a 
ladle  to  that  State,  and  so  on  down  the 
hnc,  until  everyone  has  been  fed. 

These  words  are  not  used ;  no  one  says 
in  so  many  words  that  defense  contracts 
should  be  distributed  in  "soup  kitchen" 
fashion.  No  one  says  we  should  make 
a  WPA  project  out  of  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. But  this  is  the  import  of  these 
many,  many  speeches. 

The  comments  of  our  colleagues  have 
to  do  with  statistics.  They  talk  about 
percentages,  and  argue  that  in  this 
month  or  this  year,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  received  several  percentage 
points  more  or  less  of  the  national- 
defense  dollar.  They  talk  about  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  pobcy. 
They  talk  about  competitive  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  On  Monday,  the 
di.scussion  was  centered  on  questions  of 
which  State  has  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical know-how. 

Whatever  the  terms,  however,  the  re- 
curring theme  is  that,  somehow,  defense 
contracts  should  be  doled  out,  one  to  a 
customer,  presumably  throughout  the  50 
States. 

On  Monday,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
pan  stated  the  case  well.    He  said: 

I  hop«  this  situation  will  serve  to  remind 
us  that  whenever  a  particular  State  falls  to 
obtHln  some  Department  of  Defence  contract 
which  it  would  like  to  have  obtained,  the 
Senators  from  that  State  often — out  of  a 
f'plrlt  of  sectionalism  and  political  survival — 
Immcdlitely  rise  and  make  epeeches  about 
the  matter;  but  thereafter  everything  Is  for- 
gotten until  the  next  sorry  incident  occurs. 

What  the  Senator  from  Michigan  does 
not  go  on  to  say,  although  it  is  Implied  in 
his  remarks,  is  that  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  Is  not  and  cannot  be  best  served 
by  "sectional"  attitudes  and  "political" 
considerations.  As  I  have  often  reit- 
erated in  previous  remarks  on  this 
subject,  the  Nation  must  have  the  best 
defense  it  can  get  for  its  dollars.  The 
Nation  must  buy  its  defense  needs  where 
it  can  get  them  quickest,  best,  and  at  the 
best  price.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  knows  this.  It  is  clear  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  is  now  keeping  this 
standard  paramount,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  people  of  our  country  want  it  this 
way.  We  all  want  the  best  national 
defense  we  can  buy  for  our  tax  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  of  California. 
which  I  represent,  happens  to  have  a 
remarkable  concentration  of  defense 
contractors.  Those  contractors  are 
doing  a  large  share  of  the  Nation's  work 
on  missiles  and  missile  fuels,  electronic 


devices,    and    the    full    range    of    new 
weapons. 

What  is  not  true  is  that  these  contracts 
are  In  California  because  of  some  kind  d 
special  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Quite  obviously, 
these  contracts  are  not  in  California  be- 
cause of  the  political  influence  of  its 
Senators,  who  number  only  two  against 
the  brilliant,  respected,  and  influential 
multitude  who  represent  the  Eastern 
and,  now,  the  Midwestern  States  who  are 
engaging  in  this  continuing  debate  on  the 
other  side. 

We  must  say.  again  and  again,  that 
California's  defense  contractors  know 
their  business,  have  developed  both  plant 
and  productive  capability,  and  go  into 
contract  negotiations  and  bidding  situa- 
tions with  sharp  pencils.  Let  me  say. 
also,  that  these  companies  have  exhibited 
an  exceptional  amount  of  courage  and 
imagination  in  working  in  an  area  that 
is  as  competitive — if  not  more  competi- 
tive— as  any  other  segment  of  our 
business. 

From  listening  to  these  discussions, 
one  might  get  the  impression  that  Cali- 
fornia defense  contractors  are  fat,  and 
opulent,  that  they  are  having  an  etisy 
time  of  it,  catching  the  juicy  plums  as 
they  drop  from  the  tree.  In  fact,  they 
are  lean  and  trim.  They  lose  contracts 
and  they  lose  money,  and  some  fall  by 
the  wayside.  They  are  pioneers,  and 
they  bear  the  scars  of  pioneering. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday,  the  Sfenator 
from  Ohio  mentioned  the  fact  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  pointed  out  that 
defense  contracts  are  going  to  areas  in 
which  are  located  a  concentration  of 
"brains" — to  the  States  with  great  scien- 
tific and  technical  institutions.  I  believe 
he  misinterpreted  the  Secretary's  re- 
marks when  he  suggested  that  any  slur 
on  the.  educational  institutions  of  the 
great  State  of  Ohio  was  intended. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  what  Secretaiy 
McNamara  did  have  in  mind  was  that 
there  are  unusual  concentrations  of 
scientists  and  technicians  at  universities 
in  Massachusetts.  New  York,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  these  particular  uni- 
versities are  working  in  unique  ways  with 
industry  research  and  development 
teams.  It  follows  that  defense  contracts 
will  go  to  places  where  the  research 
and  development  are  done. 

Because  I  know  the  situation  In  Cali- 
fornia. I  can  use  my  own  State  as  an 
example.  We  have  in  our  State  seven 
Nobel  Prize-winning  physicists,  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  Owen  Chamberlain  and  Dr. 
Emilio  Segre,  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Dr.  Rdbert  Ilofstadter  and  Dr. 
Felix  Bloch,  at  Stanford  University;  Dr. 
Rudolph  L.  Mossebauer  and  Dr.  Carl  D. 
Anderson,  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology;  and  Dr.  WilUam  B.  Shock- 
ley,  with  the  Clerite  Corp..  at  Palo  Alto, 
near  Stanford  University. 

We  have  in  Callifomia  seven  Nobel 
Prize-winning  chemists  as  follows:  Dr. 
Willard  F.  Libby.  Dr.  Edwin  M.  McMil- 
lan. Dr.  Wendell  M.  Stanley.  Dr.  Harold 
C.  Urey,  Dr.  Melvin  Calvin,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Giauque — all  at  the  University 
of  Califomiar— and  Dr.  Linus  Pauling, 
at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 


These  eminent  scientists  are  not 
necessarily  involved  in  work  that  has 
any  direct  reference  to  defense  con- 
tracting, of  course.  The  point  is  that 
they  attract  a  community  of  scientists 
and  help  to  create  the  climate  neces- 
sary to  research  and  development  which 
are,  in  turn,  necessary  to  our  ci4>acity 
as  a  nation  to  match  and  siupass  com- 
petition from  other  nations. 

These  men,  of  course,  are  not  Cali- 
fomians,  in  any  special  sense.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  they  belong  to  mankind. 
Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
them  in  terms  of  politics  or  sectionalism. 
We  are  honored  and  proud  to  have  them 
in  California,  but  their  presence  there 
cannot  conceivably  be  attributed  to 
skulduggery.     The  suggestion  is  absurd. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javtts]  again 
touched  on  the  theme  that  recurs 
throughout  this  continuing  debate.  He 
talked  about  "the  adverse  impact  of  ad- 
ministration defense  procurement  poli- 
cies." He  talked  about  "administrative 
inertia,"  and  suggested  that  this  phenom- 
enon has  resulted  in  inequity  in  the 
distribution  of  defense  contracts. 

Again,  the  implication  is  that  some- 
where, somehow,  someone  is  seeing  to 
it  that  California  gets  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  contracts.  And  here  Is  the 
heart  of  the  matter:  He  suggests  that 
defense  contracts  should  be  distributed 
on  a  "fair  share"  basis.  It  is  "back  to 
the  soup  kitohen." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  refers 
specifically  to  the  fact  that  important 
defense  contracts  have  recently  gone  to 
two  key  labor  surplus  areas  in  Cali- 
fornia— San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach.  He  then  goes  on  to  infer  that 
these  areas  were  given  unusually  quick 
attention  by  the  administration,  in  con- 
trast to  labor  surplus  areas  in  his  own 
State. 

What  he  has  chosen  to  ignore  is  that 
the  capability  to  produce  those  contracts 
existed  in  the  California  areas  cited. 
The  fact  is  that  those  contracts  were 
awarded  for  the  reason  cited  previously, 
because  the  companies  involved  had  the 
capability,  the  experience,  the  plant,  the 
skilled  manpower — and  the  sharp 
pencils. 

In  directing  that  Federal  contracts  go 
to  labor  surplus  areas  whenever  possible, 
the  President  clearly  intended  to  give 
areas  of  unemployment  special  con- 
sideration, but  only  when  a  contract 
could  be  distributed  one  place  or  another 
without  endangering  the  national  de- 
fense— in  short,  when  all  other  factors 
are  equal.  The  President  did  not  Intend 
this  directive  to  open  up  the  matter  of 
Federal  contracting  to  piolitical  per- 
suasion. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  from  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  that  the  State  of  New 
York  has  demonstrated  industrial  and 
business  growth  and  has  also  increased 
its  scientific  and  technological  capacity 
as  well.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  because 
it  bodes  well  for  that  great  and  impor- 
tant State,  and,  in  turn,  for  th^ Nation. 

I  am  also  glad  to  hear  the  Senator 
underscore  the  fact  that  defense  con- 
tracts will  go  where  the  scientific  and 
technological  capacity  exists  and  where 
the  business  climate  is  healthy. 
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Mskj  I  take  the  occasion  to  say  that  the 
State  of  California  under  Gtov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown  is  moving  in  the  same  direction 
and  has  in  recent  years  proven  itself  to 
be  a  good  home  for  business  and  indus- 
try. Governor  Brown's  policies  are  a 
major  factor  in  the  economic  health  of 
our  State.  We  have  been  moving  for- 
ward at  a  great  rate. 

The  State  of  California  will  be  de- 
lighted to  continue  to  compete  with  New 
York  and  all  other  States  on  the  basis  of 
who  can  do  the  best  job  at  the  lowest 
cor.t  to  the  Nation.  That  Is  the  proper 
basis  for  competition.  The  Nation  can 
only  benefit  from  such  competition. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted thift  he  is  in  the  Chamber.  I 
would  have  notified  him  had  he  not  been 
present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
very  generous,  and  the  Senator  knows 
I  did  the  same  with  him. 

All  of  us  admire  the  spirit  with  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  his  colleague  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
have  come  to  the  defense  of  their  own 
State  and  their  own  defense  industries. 
I  would  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  debate 
running  down  the  resources  or  capabili- 
ties of  the  State  of  California.  We  are 
proud  California  is  in  the  Union.  We 
hope  it  is  as  proud  of  New  York  as  we 
are  of  California. 

But  in  order  that  the  record  may  be 
complete  in  connection  with  the  Sena- 
tor's statement,  the  points  we  have  made 
have  been  essentially  th#ee : 

First,  we  have  felt  that  the  surplus 
worker  question  in  various  areas  of  the 
States  has  not  been  sufficiently  consid- 
ered in  the  overall  policy.  It  has  been 
considered  to  some  extent,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  has  been  considered  enough.  It 
is  imiMjrtant  because  those  set-asides 
are,  in  essence,  pretty  arbitrary,  with- 
out any  effort  to  change  the  lowest  price 
criterion,  and  so  forth,  but  are  small  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  contracts 
allocated. 

The  second  point,  which  we'  think  is 
of  importance,  is  the  geniality  which  de- 
velops in  defense  contract  awards,  with- 
out charging  anybody  with  impropriety, 
and  therefore  our  desire  to  open  up  de- 
fense contracts  to  more  open  competi- 
tion. 

Third,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
TMr.  Hart]  raised  the  question — and  in 
it  we  join — as  to  whether  the  percentage 
of  defense  contracts  allocated  to  the 
west  coast  is  getting  so  high  as  to  raise 
serious  strategic  considerations. 

We  have  gone  over  that  ground.  We 
had  a  debate  on  it  this  morning.  I  em- 
phasize these  three  points: 

No  one  is  trying  to  run  down  Cali- 
fornia or  depreciate  its  capability  in  this 
field,  or  the  job  which  the  manufacturers 
in  that  State  have  done  in  fighting  for 
business  for  that  State.  We  think  cer- 
tain ground  rules  need  to  be  changed 
which  will  give  us  a  better  opportunity 
to  obtain  contracts 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Will  the  Senator  state 
precisely  which  ground  rules  he  thinks 
should  be  changed? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  stated  theii».  One 
is  the  ground  rule  for  set-asides  fcjr  large 
surplus  employment  areas. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  thinks  they 
should  be  larger? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  they  should  be 
larger. 

Second,  and  very  importantly,  we 
think  there  should  be  a  better  technique 
of  competition  with  respect  to  negotiated 
contracts,  which  represent  the  ftulk  of 
big-money  defense  procurement. 

The  third  point  which  hasi  been 
brought  out  by  the  Senator  from  JMichi- 
gan  [Mr.  Hart],  as  to  whether  jor  not 
the  concentration  of  defense  cootitracts 
on  the  west  coast  is  not  reaching  the 
point  where  strategic  considerations 
would  dictate  some  different  marshal- 
ing of  defense  procurement. 

That  is  the  summary  of  the  case.  I 
wanted  to  emphasize  to  the  Senatbr  that 
none  of  us  wants  to  run  down  Calijfornia, 
any  more  than  any  one  of  us  wants  to 
run  down  any  other  State,  so  we  are 
making  an  affirmative  rather  llhan  a 
negative  case. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yieldttig. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  In  reply, 
we  have  no  intention  of  running  do\Mi 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  either.  In 
the  remarks  I  have  made  I  haVe  paid 
tribute  to  the  progress  being  nOiade  in 
New  York. 

Let  me  make  only  one  further  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  a  greater  sJtjt -aside 
for  large  surplus  employment  ar^as.  It 
will  not  do  New  York  or  any  other  State 
any  good  unless  it  can  cortipete  on  the 
basis  of  the  criteria  of  best  price,  high- 
est quality,  and  appropriate  tijne  for 
fulfillment  of  contract.  It  seemS  to  me 
those  criteria  must  necessarily  be  con- 
tinued. There  is  no  substitute  for  a 
sharp  pencil  and  good  bidding. 

We  will  welcome  such  competitilon  and 
will  challenge  any  area  in  the  Country 
to  compete  with  us  on  a  fair  basils.  But 
we  do  not  want  the  defense  contracting 
of  the  Nation  ever  to  get  into  a  position 
of  being  a  sort  of  political  gfabbag, 
where  contracts  are  allocated  on  a  basis 
wholly  unassociat'ed  with  the  defense 
needs  of  the  Nation,  which  is  tjie  first 
obligation  of  our  Government. 

Within  those  limitations,  wherever  we 
can  help  surplus  employment  areas,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  do  it,  because  nfe  have 
surplus  employment  areas  of  our  own. 

I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  saW:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consetit  that 
my  remarks  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Senator  from  ^California  IMr.  tENCLEl 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC IMPACT  OF  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE    PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  vejy  little 
could  be  said  now  which  has  ni0t  been 
said  many  times  on  this  flooir  with 
respect    to    the    economic    impact    of 


defense  procurement.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  all  of  us  should  be  reminded  of 
some  things  said  earlier. 

I  do  this  by  way  of  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  certain  remarks  made  by 
me  on  May  3, 1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  some  rather  acrimonious 
words  have  been  exchanged  of  late  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the 
location  of  defense  contracts.  Let  me  make 
it  clear  at  the  outset  that  Michigan  has  no 
quarrel  with  either  New  York  or  California. 
Let  me  make  clear  also  that  I  do  not  advo- 
cate that  defense  procurement  should  be- 
come a  tool  for  economic  planning,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  should  be  used  for  political  reward 
or  reprisal. 

What  I  do  contend  Is  that  defense  pro- 
curement has  an  enormous  Impact  on  our 
economy.  I  am  satisfied  this  can  be  proved; 
defense  procurement  undertakings  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  their  very  magni- 
tude, cannot  escape  having  such  an  impact. 
The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems,  in  its  report  of  March 
30,  1960,  expressed  it  this  way: 

"The  impact  of  defense  spending  on  the 
Nation's  economy  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  single  item  in  the  Federal  budget. 
Any  study  of  unemployment  would  be  In- 
complete without  consideration  of  this  fac- 
tor, because  the  magnitude  of  the  defense 
budget  and  the  rate  at  which  large  sums  are 
spent  affect  not  only  the  armament  indus- 
tries, but  nearly  every  other  Industry  In  the 
country. 

"The  magnitude  of  our  commitments  is 
unprecedented.  For  the  past  8  years  national 
security  expenditures  have  amounted  to 
more  th.-in  $40  billion  a  year — almost  10  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product — and  are 
likely  to  continue  at  this  or  a  higher  level. 
Expenditures  of  this  dimension  have  an  ob- 
vious impact  on  such  diverse  aspects  of  our 
economy  as  tax  and  monetary  policy,  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  allocations 
for  domestic  needs  within  the  Federal 
budget,  and  the  development  of  new  pat- 
terns of  International  trade.  Nowhere,  how- 
ever, is  fhe  impact  more  apparent  to  the 
average  citizen  thaii  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment,  as  industrial  pro- 
ducers shift  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing 
needs  of  our  military  planners." 

All  agree  that  these  Defense  sums  are  not 
spent  in  a  vacuum.  <  The  next  question  is. 
"How  many  factors  is  it  reasonable  to 
require  officials  of  the  Defense  Establishment 
to  have  in  mind  when  their  primary  con- 
cern is  with  essential  military  reqviire- 
ments?"  We  know  that  tliey  consider  price; 
they  consider  speed;  they  consider  quality: 
they  consider  transportation;  sometimes 
they  consider  climate.  Countless  subjective 
evaluations  are  made  on  technical  qualifi- 
cations and  corporate  and  financial  capabili- 
ties before  these  contracts  are  let.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  they  may  consider  the 
effects  of  procurement  on  business  competi- 
tion and  monopoly.  Where  we  bog  down  is 
on  whether  they  should  also  consider  idle 
human  beings  and  idle  plants. 

This  question  Is  too  basic  to  be  dismissed 
as  a  battle  between  politicians  for  the  spoils. 
No  responsible  person  is  asking  that  the 
defense  procurement  be  divided  into  50 
equal  parts,  or  Into  50  parts  based  on  taxa- 
tion or  on  population  or  on  any  other  such 
factor.  The  point  those  of  us  who  have 
raised  our  voices  are  trying  to  get  across  Is 
that  the  strength  of  our  economy  and  there- 
fore  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  requires  a  con- 
certed effort  to  gear  this  enormous  amount 
'of  Federal  spending  to  the  we&k  spots  In 
our  economy. 
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Essentially,  our  concern  lies  In  three 
areas:  Insufficient  use  of  competitive  bid- 
ding; InsufBclent  \is«  of  smaU  biislness; 
and  insufficient  use  of  labor  surplus  areas. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  are  easy 
answers.  What  I  do  want  to  suggest  Is  that 
this  is  a  matter  so  fundamental  to  our 
strength  as  a  nation,  so  essential  Indeed  to 
our  long-term  military  ]x>Bitlon,  that  the 
Congress  should  no  longer  postpone  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  Impact  of  defense  on 
(  ur  economy.  We  should  recall  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Unemplo>'ment  Problems — "study  by  an 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Impact  of 
military  procurement  and  deployment  poU- 
rics  upon  employment  stability  and  unem- 
ployment, and  consideration  of  measures  to 
rn.<ic  resulting  dislocations." 

Mr.  HART.  Additionally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, encouraged  by  the  interest  indi- 
cated today  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  subject  at  some  length.  I  urge 
that  consideration  now  be  given  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  135.  which  was  submitted 
by  me  at  the  time  of  my  previous  re- 
marks and  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Proxmire],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
ihrey],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrveningI,  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
iiinia  [Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith!,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Inland  [Mr.  PellI. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  show  my 
concern  is  to  suggest  not  that  anyone 
in  the  legislative  or  executive  branches 
is  doing  other  than  his  best  wisely  to 
spend  research  and  procurement  dollars, 
but  that  none  of  us  may  know  or  fully 
appreciate  all  that  which  is  now  in- 
volved in  this  enormous  field.  I  believe 
the  Congress,  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment— indeed.  NASA  and  others — would 
benefit  from  a  careful  legislative  study, 
which  could  comment  o;i  existing  guide- 
lines and  perhaps  develop  new  and  ap- 
proved guidelines  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
i^ent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  strong' economy  is  essential  to 
tlie  continued  welfare  of  the  Nation,  to  Its 
agricultural  and  Industrial  development,  and 
to  the  national  security;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  recognized  the  need 
for  controlling  inflation  and  providing  max- 
imum production  and  employment:  and 

Where.as  the  spending  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  U  the  largest  single  item  In  the 
national  budget  at  the  present  time;  and 

Whereas  the  world  situation  Indicates  that 
this  situation  will  continue  Into  the  fore- 
soe:»ble  future;  and 

Whereas  the  Impact  of  this  spending  has 
n  direct  relationship  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
n  mic  well-being;   and 

Whereas  the  defeiue  expenditure  policy 
could  have  significant  bearing  on  business 
compettion  and  monopoly;  and 

Whereas  the  termination,  modification,  or 
l:icreas<!  of  the  major  defense  undertakings 
•frequently  result  In  serious  dislocation  of  the 
N.ition'5  labor  force;  and 

Whereas  an  International  disarmament 
r'tTreemont  would  Involve  readjustments  In 
our  Nation's  defense  policies;  and 

Whereas  maximum  return  for  defense  ex- 
penditures Is  essential  to  our  continued  pros- 
perity; and 


Whereas  the  Senate,  In  connection  with 
provision  of  funds  adequate  for  national  de- 
fense and  maintenance  of  a  sound  economy, 
desires  to  have  recommendations  relative  to 
methods  to  achieve  these  essential  goals: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  established 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
shall  make  exhaustive  studies  of  the  extent 
to  which  defense  procurement  policies  In  the 
United  States  are  related  to  the  national 
economy,  and  the  extent  and  character  of 
defense  procurement  policies  that  can  be 
expected  to  be  required  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense  and  maintain  the  Nation's 
economic  strength  to  the  end  that  such 
studies  and  the  recommendations  based 
thereon  may  be  available  to  the  Senate  In 
considering  defense  procurement  policies  for 
the  future.  The  committee  shall  be  desig- 
nated "The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Impact  of  National  Defense", 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  comnUttee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  memberts  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  three 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  three  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business; 
all  said  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  respective  committees,  at 
least  one  member  designated  from  each  of 
the  above  committees  being  selected  from  the 
minority  membership  thereof.  In  addition, 
there  shall  be  three  Members  of  the  Senate 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
at  least  one  being  from  the  minority  mem- 
bership thereof.  The  committee  shall  cease 
to  exist  as  the  close  of  business  on  January 
31,  1963. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  its  i>owers, 
and  any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  provided  for  determining  the  original 
membership. 

(c)  Nine  members  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  chairman  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
members  at  the  first  meeting. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  with 
respect  to  the  following  matters: 

(a)  The  Impact  of  defense  proctu-ement 
spending  on  the  national  economy  from 
1946  to  the  present  time; 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  this  spending  Is 
currently  affecting  our  economy; 

(c)  Estimate  of  future  trends  In  defense 
spending  and   their  effect  on  tiie  economy; 

( d )  Steps  which  could  be  taken  consistent 
with  the  defense  effort  to  minimize  the  In- 
flationary and  deflationary  effects  of  defense 
spending; 

(e)  The  character  of  legislation  that  may 
encourage  the  adoption  of  new  methods  and 
Improved  processes  of  defense  procurement 
which  will  result  in  the  least  depletion  of 
our  national  strength;  and 

(f)  Such  other  factors  it  may  consider 
necessary  to  attain  a  full  and  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  Impact  of  defense  spend- 
ing and  defense  procurement  policies  upon 
our  national  economy,  our  foreign  policy, 
and  tlie  national  defense. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures;  (2)  hold  such  hear- 
ings; (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment p>eriods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents: 
(5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take  such 
testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (7) 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  it  deems  advisable,  except 
that    the   compensation   so    fixed    shall    not 


exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
for  comparable  duties. 

<b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  committee  shall  appoint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  groBs  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  $1,300  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  Individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
committee  may  (1)  utilize  the  serrlcea.  In- 
formation, and  facilities  .pf  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  such  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  as  It  deems 
advisable.  With  the  consent  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  the  committee  may  utUlze  the 
facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  such 
other  committee  or  subcommittee  whenever 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  determines 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Six;.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•  175,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor.  if  the  Senator  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  that. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  135. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIRLINE  STRIKES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  successful  ef- 
forts of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ending 
the  crisis  in  airline  transportation,  I 
want  to  move  as  rapidly  as  ipossible  so 
that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the 
memorial  services  for  our  beloved  late 
colleague.  Senator  Case,  of  South  Dakota, 
but.  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
which  I  wish  to  speak  about  in  the  morn- 
ing hour.  I  shall  ask  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  a  press  release  which  I 
issued  from  my  office  yesterday,  and 
which  I  would  have  delivered  on  the 
floor  at  that  time  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  of  the  tragic  loss  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  late  Senator  Henry  Du'or- 
shak. 

At  an  early  hour  this  morning,  after 
an  all-night  negotiation.  Pan  American 
World  Airways  and  the  Pan  Am  chapter 
of  the  Flight  Engineers'  International 
Association  concluded  a  full  and  com- 
plete settlement  of  all  issues  in  their 
long  and  difficult  strike. 
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This  morning's  agreement  is  the  cul- 
mination of  months  and  months  of  ex-- 
ceedlngly  difficult  and  painstaking  work 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, Under  Secretary  WUlard  W.  Wirtz, 
Dr.  Nathan  Feinsinger,  and  by  the  par- 
ties themselves,  and  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  all  of  them  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion, acceptable  to  all  of  the  parties. 
There  is  now  peace  on  all  of  the  air- 
lines except  EEistem  and  the  emergency 
on  the  airways  which  so  deeply  troubled 
us  over  the  past  month  has  now  passed. 
Eastern  alone  is  the  holdout.     The 
terms  of  the  settlement  which  Pan  Am 
and  the  Flight  Engineers  accepted  this 
morning   are   identical   to    those   which 
Eastern  rejected  yesterday.    The  Flight 
Engineers'     International     Association 
stands  ready  to  sign  an  agreement  with 
Eastern    upon    precisely    these    terms. 
Only  Eastern's  approval  is  needed  to  re- 
store peace  throughout  the  entire  in- 
dustry. 

I  join  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  urging 
Eastern  to  reconsider  its  action  yester- 
day and  to  accept  the  fair  and  reason- 
able terms  offered  to  it  by  the  Secre- 
tary's proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  this  morning  an- 
nouncing the  settlement  of  the  Pan 
American  dispute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Secrxtary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
ON  THE  Pan  American  Settlement 
X  am  glad  to  announce  that  Pan  American 
World  Airways  and  the  Pan  Am  chapter  of 
the  Flight  Engineer's  International  Associa- 
tion have  accepted  my  proposal  for  settle- 
ment of  their  long  pending  labor  dispute. 
The  proposal  accepted  by  the  company  and 
the  union  Is  the  same  proposal  I  made  July 
23  to  Eastern  Airlines  and  the  Eastern  chap- 
ter of  the  FEIA. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposal  accepted 
by  Pan  American  World-  Airways  and  the 
flight  engineers,  the  parties  agreed  to  final 
and  binding  arbitration  of  all  unresolved 
economic  Issues.  The  company  and  the 
union  also  agreed  upon  the  principles  of  the 
crew  complement  issue  and  will  undertake 
to  reach  agreement  thereon  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Pan  Am  pilots  with  the 
assistance  of  the  good  oflBces  of  myself.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Labor  WiUard  W.  Wlrtz. 
National  Mediation  Board  member  Francis 
O'Neil,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Nathan  Feinsinger.  Any 
crew  complement  issue  not  resolved  Is  to  be 
finally  settled  by  such  procedures  as  the 
last-named  persons  shall  prescribe.  The 
settlement  further  provides  that  the  FEIA 
shall  cancel  its  strike  notice. 

I  want  to  thank  the  parties  for  their  ac- 
ceptance of  my  proposal  and  I  particularly 
want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  Willard 
Wlrtz,  Dr.  Nathan  Feinsinger,  and  National 
Mediation  Board  member  Francis  O'Neil  for 
their  able  and  dedicated  work  throughout 
many  months  in  helping  resolve  this  most 
difficult  and  protracted  dispute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
ifight  engineers'  decision  to  reach  an 
agreement  was  made  in  my  office  some 
days  ago,  because  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
asked  me  to  hold  a  series  of  conferences 
with  the  representatives  of  the  flight 
engineers.    This  I  did,  and  the  confer- 


ences were  helpful  in  regard  to  si^gges- 
tions  which  led  to  the  acceptance  Hy  the 
flight  engineers  of  the  proposal  1»^  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Up  until  that  time 
we  had  every  reason  to  believe  thatJEast- 
ern  would  go  along,  because  the  agree- 
ment is  based  primarily  upon  the  TWA 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  indeed.  Eastern  Air 
Lines  at  an  earlier  point  clearly  indi- 
cated that  it  would  accept  final  and 
binding  arbitration  along  the  line^  con- 
tained in  the  Pan  Am  agreement.  These 
identical  terms  were  offered  to  it  on 
Monday.  But  on  Tuesday,  Eastern  re- 
jected the  proposal. 

It  changed  its  mind  at  the  eiitical 
point  in  the  strike.  In  its  release.  East- 
ern attempted  to  justify  its  acUbn  on 
the  ground  that  the  basic  crew  comple- 
ment issue  could  not  be  settled  )»1ithout 
agreement  of  the  Eastern  pilots.  But  I 
say  to  Eastern  that  the  Secretaryls  pro- 
posal on  the  crew  complement  issifle  was 
made  expressly  subject  to  the  (incur- 
rence of  the  pilots.  Furthermore,  in  its 
ultimatum  to  the  Flight  Engineers 
which  expired  last  night.  Eastern  <)ffered 
job  protection  along  lines  simijar  to 
those  included  in  the  Secretary's 
proposal. 

As  a  fmther  justification  of  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  Secretary's  proposal  Eastern 
Air  Lines  stated  that  the  proposal  is  un- 
acceptable because  it  includes  arbitra- 
tion of  the  issue  of  retroactive  pay  along 
with  other  pay  issues  such  as  afnount. 
effective  date,  and  severance  pay.  East- 
ern states  that  it  is  not  willing  to  in- 
clude retroactivity  as  an  issue  to  be  arbi- 
trated in  view  of  the  Flight  Engineers' 
strike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  a 
few  more  minutes,  to  finish  this 
announcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hean?  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  in  his  statement  yester- 
day, pointed  out  that  he,  too,  h*s  been 
critical  of  the  Engineers'  strike  a^  being 
against  the  public  interest.  He  Stressed 
that  his  "proposal  of  yesterday  takes 
specific  note  of  this  as  a  factoit  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  this  case." 

I  say,  as  an  old  arbitrator,  nt>  arbi- 
trator could  EKJssibly  ignore  thp  posi- 
tion the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  |)ointed 
out. 

But  the  important  point,  Sepretary 
Goldberg  said,  was  that  "if  the  interrup- 
tion of  this  service  was  against  the  pub- 
lic interest,  so  is  the  continuaiion  of 
this  interruption." 

The  Secretary's  proposal  is  a|n  emi- 
nently fair  one  and  paves  the  wtiy  for  a 
reasonable  and  voluntary  termination  of 
the  strike  at  Eastern  which  has  caused 
such  deep  concern  to  all  of  us  who  have 
been  following  it. 

The  airlines  dispute  has  been  partic- 
ularly troublesome  since  its  inception 
because  it  involves  complicated  find  ex- 


ceedingly difficult  issues  which  have  been 
slowly  developing  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  which  finally  came  to  a  head 
at  the  time  that  the  airlines  began  ne- 
gotiations with  the  flight  engineers  in 
1960.     We   should   underscore  that  the 
negotiations,  which  were  capped  by  the 
Pan     American     settlement,     began     in 
March   of    1960.   and   have  occupied    28 
months  of  time-consuming  work  by  the 
parties,     by     the     National    Mediation 
Board,      by      Presidential      emergency 
boards,  by  special  Presidential  commis- 
.sions.  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Under  Secretary  and  other  top  officials 
on  his  staff.     There  were  many  questions 
to  be  resolved  in  the  course  of  these  ne- 
gotiations, but  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
was  the  question  as  to  whether  the  flight 
engineers  could  continue  to  survive  as  a 
Foparate   identifiable  group  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  separate  represen- 
tational rights.     It  was  this  point  which 
complicated  the  other  issues  and  which 
created  such  great  difficulties  in  develop- 
ing satisfactory  voluntary  procedures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  aided  by  his 
Under  Secretary,  Willard  Wirtz,  after 
long  and  arduous  hours  of  negotiation, 
developed  proposals  which  overcame  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  negotiations 
and  which  have  now  terminated  the 
emergency. 

In  announcing  this  proposal  to  East- 
ern Airlines  on  Monday  the  Secretary 
noted,  first,  that  the  crew  complement 
and'  job  protection  issues  have  been 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parties,  paralleling  the  TWA  settlement; 
second,  that  Eastern  Air  Lines  and  the 
Fli'ght  Engineers  are  in  agreement  to  ac- 
cept the  report  of  emergency  board  No. 
144  on  all  economic  issues  other  than 
rates  of  pay.  retroactivity,  effective  dates, 
and  severance  pay;  and,  third,  that  both 
Eastern  and  the  Flight  Engineers  at  one 
time  or  another  in  the  course  of  media- 
tion have  agreed  to  final  and  binding 
arbitration  of  all  economic  issues. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
Secretary  on  Monday  recommended  to 
Eastern  Air  Lines  and  to  the  Flight  Engi- 
neers— 

First.  That  the  parties  arbitrate  the 
rates  of  pay.  including  retroactivity,  ef- 
fective  dates,   and   severance  pay; 

Second.  That  the  parties  work  out  the 
crew  complement  issue  within  the 
framework  of  the  principles  already 
agreed  upon  subject  to  concurrence  by 
the  Eastern  pilots;  and 

Third.  That  the  Flight  Engineers  im- 
mediately call  off  their  strike. 

The  Flight  Engineers  have  accepted 
this  proposal. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  has  now 
accepted  this  proposal. 
Eastern  has  rejected  it. 
The  hard,  basic  problems  that  infiu- 
enced  the  course  originally  followed  by 
the  Flight  Engineers  were  ones  that 
were  understandable.  The  Flight  Engi- 
neers, however,  have  accepted  the  Sec- 
re  taiys  formula  for  the  resolution  of 
these  problems  and  have  now  settled  the 
entire  matter  with  Pan  American  on  a 
fair  and  honorable  basis,  as  proposed  by 
the  Secretary. 

They  stand  ready  to  sign  with  Eastern 
on  identical  terms. 
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Eastern  Air  Lines  at  one  time  or  an- 
other agreed  to  the  very  proposal  which 
the  Secretary  now  makes.  J  cannot  un- 
derstand why  Eastern,  at  this  critical 
point,  should  change  its  mind,  should  re- 
\ise  its  position,  and  should  now  insist 
upon  a  course  which  will  prolong  Its 
sti  ike  and  create  a  climate  of  increasing 
tension  and  animosity. 

Perhaps  it  was  awaiting  the  result  of 
its  back-to-work  ultimatum  which  ex- 
pired la.st  night.  We  now  know  that  this 
effoit  tC'  break  the  strike  failed,  and  the 
Flight  Engineers  are  united  in  their 
readiness  to  return  to  work  on  the  fair 
toims  which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
settlement  at  Pan  American,  arranged 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  join  the  Secretary  in  urging  Eastern 
to  leconsider  its  action  of  yesterday  in 
rejecting    the  Secretary's  proposal. 

I  think  that  the  cooperation  which  this 
administration  has  given  to  Eastern  Air 
Lines  on  the  jurisdictional  dispute  fea- 
ture of  the  strike  entitles  it  to  the  coop- 
eration of  Eastern  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sciit  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  my  press  release  dated  July 
24. 1962 ;  and  the  press  releases  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Goldberg  dated  July  23, 
1962.   and   July   24,    1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
leases were  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the 
Record,  us  follows: 

Proposal  by  the  SECRtXARY  or  Labor  To 
StTTLE  THE  Eastern  Air  Lines  Strike 

.Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  an- 
nounced .oday  that  lie  had  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing stitement  for  delivery  In  the  Senate 
in  this  n  ornlng's  session  but  had  withheld 
m.iking  t  le  statement  out  of  respect  for  the 
late  Sen. Iter  Henry  Dworshak,  of  Idaho, 
whose  irajlc  death  occurred  last  night: 

■  Secret-iry  of  Labor  Goldberg  yesterday  de- 
veloped a  proposal  which  offered  a  sound  and 
reasonablj  basis  for  the  voluntary  settlement 
of  the  m^nth-old  Eastern  Air  Lines  strike. 
We  have  been  told  this  morning  that  the 
Fliglu  Enjflneers  have  accepted  this  proposal 
\mconditlonally  and  would  be  ready  and 
willing  to  return  to  work  Immediately  upon 
the  basis  of  the  terms  suggested  by  the  Sec- 
ret.try. 

■  Eihtcni  Air  Lines  has  rejected  the  pro- 
posal although  they  previously  had  accepted 
rtii  iciontical  formula. 

•  Eastern  changed  iU  mind  at  tiie  critical 
point  in  the  strike.  In  Its  release  this 
morning  I'.astern  claimed  that  they  were  re- 
quired to  decline  the  proposal  because  the 
basic  crev.'  complement  Issue  could  not  be 
settled  wthout  agreement  of  the  Eastern 
pilots.  But  I  say  to  Eastern  that  the  Secre- 
i.irys  proposal  on  the  crew  complement  Issue 
w;i.s  made  expressly  subject  to  the  concur- 
rence of  the  plloU.  Ftirthermore.  In  Its  ultl- 
n^.atum  to  the  Plight  Engineers  which  expires 
at  niidnlgiu  tonight,  Eastern  has  offered  Job 
protection  along  lines  similar  to  those  In^ 
(hided   In  the  Secretary's  proposal 

As  a  further  justification  of  Its  rejection 
of  the  Secretary 's  proposal  Eastern  Air  Lines 
has  stated  that  the  arbitration  proposal  Is 
unacceptable  because  It  Includes  arbitration 
"f  the  iss  le  of  retroactive  pay  along  with 
"tiier  pay  issues  such  as  amount,  effective 
date  and  severance  pay.  Eastern  states  that 
it  does  net  appear  to  be  reasonable  to  In- 
clude retroactivity  as  an  issue  to  be  arbi- 
trated in  view  of  the  Flight  Engineers  earlier, 
:hnrt-lived  strike  of  February  1961  and  of 
t'leir  actloa  In  calling  the  present  strike  with 
loss  to  company,  to  the  other  employees,  to 
the  stockholders  and  to  the  public. 

"The  Secretary  of  Lal>or.  In  his  statement 
this  mornng,  pointed  out  that  he,  too,  has 


been  strongly  critical  of  the  Engineers'  strike 
as  being  against  the  public  Interest.  He 
stressed  that  his  'proposal  of  yesterday  takes 
specific  note  of  this  as  a  factor  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  final  settlement  of  this 
case,'  but  the  Important  point,  be  said,  was 
that  "If  the  interruption  of  this  service  was 
against  the  public  interest,  so  U  the  contin- 
uation of  this  interruption.' 

"The  SecreUry's  proposal  is  an  eminently 
fair  one  and  paves  the  way  for  a  reasonable 
and  voluntary  termination  of  tie  strike 
which  has  caused  and  continues  to  cause 
such  deep  concern  to  all  of  us  who  have  been 
following  It.  The  serious  implications  of  the 
strike  and  of  Its  continuation  have  been 
reviewed  by  a  number  of  us  in  statements 
made  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  administration  is  no  less  con- 
cerned than  we  are  and  has  spent  countless 
hours  and  most  painstaking  work  in  attempt- 
ing to  develop  a  satisfactory  basis  for  ending 
the  deadlock 

"The  dispute  has  been  particularly  trouble- 
some since  inception  t^ecause  it  involves 
complicated  and  exceedingly  difficult  issues 
which  have  been  slowly  developing  over  a 
long  i>eriod  of  time  and  which  finally  came 
to  a  head  at  the  time  that  the  airlines  began 
negotiations  with  the  Flight  Engineers  in 
1960.  We  should  underscore  that  the  nego- 
tiations which  were  capped  this  morning  by 
the  Flight  Engineers'  acceptance  of  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal  to  arbitrate,  began  In 
March  of  1960  and  have  occupied  28  months 
of  time-consuming  work  by  parties,  the 
National  Mediation  Board,  by  Presidential 
emergency  boards,  by  special  Presidential 
commissions  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Under  Secretary  and  other  top  officials 
on  his  staff.  There  were  many  questions 
to  be  resolved  in  the  course  of  these  negotia- 
tions but  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  was  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Flight  Engineers 
could  continue  to  survive  as  a  separate 
Identifiable  group  for  collective  bargaining 
with  separate  representational  rights.  It  was 
this  point  which  complicated  the  other 
Issues  and  which  created  such  great  dlfBcul- 
tles  In  developing  satisfactory  voluntary  pro- 
cedures for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

'But  I  say  now  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
the  parties  have  the  obligation  to  exert 
every  possible  effort  to  avoid  extending  dis- 
putes of  this  natvire  Into  an  area  which 
would  cause  Irreparable  loss  to  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor,  brilliantly  aided 
by  his  Under  Secretary,  WUlard  Wlrtz,  after 
tireless  and  unending  hours,  has  developed 
a  proposal  which  has  broken  through  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  negotiations  (that 
of  separate  representation)  and  which  has 
been  unconditionally  accepted  by  the  en- 
gineers as  a  complete  settlement  of  the 
strike. 

"In  announcing  this  proposal,  the  Secre- 
tary noted  (1)  that  the  crew  complement 
and  job  protection  issues  have  been  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jmrties,  paral- 
leling the  TWA  settlement;  (2)  that  Eastern 
Airlines  and  the  Flight  Engineers  are  In 
agreement  to  accept  the  report  of  Emergency 
Board  No.  144  on  all  economic  Issues  other 
than  rates  of  pay.  retroactivity,  effective  dates 
and  severance  pay:  and  (3)  that  both  East- 
ern and  the  Flight  Engineers  at  one  time 
or  another  In  the  course  of  mediation  have 
agreed  to  final  and  binding  arbitration  of  all 
economic  Issues. 

"It  was  In  these  circumstances  that  the 
Secretary  yesterday  morning  recommended — 

"1.  That  the  parties  arbitrate  the  rates 
of  pay.  including  retroactivity,  effective  dates 
and  severance  pay; 

"2  That  the  parties  work  out  the  crew 
complement  issue  within  the  framework  of 
the  principles  already  agreed  upon  subject  to 
concurrence  by  the  Eastern  pilots;  and 

"3  That  the  Flight  Eagineers  immediately 
cnl!  off  their  strike. 


"The  Plight  Engineers  have  accepted  this 
proposal. 

"Eastern  has  rejected  It. 

"Like  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  have  been 
strongly  critical  of  the  engineers'  strike  over 
the  past  month  and  have  been  doing  all  in 
my  power  to  bring  thU  strike  to  a  success- 
ful and  peaceful  termination.  Like  the  Sec- 
retary I  stated  that  any  interruption  of  serv- 
ice by  the  strike  action  of  the  engineers 
was  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  public. 
The  continuation  of  this  interruption  by  the 
course  which  Eastern  Airlines  has  chosen  to 
follow  this  morning  is  likewise  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest. 

"The  hard  basic  problems  that  impelled 
the  course  originally  followed  by  the  Flight 
EInglneers  were  ones  that  could  be  under- 
stocKi.  Ttie  engineers  have  now  accepted 
the  Secretary's  formula  for  the  resolution 
Of  these  problems  and  have  now  offered  to 
settle  the  entire  matter  on  a  fair  and  honor- 
able basis,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary. 

"Eastern  Airlines  at  one  time  or  another 
agreed  to  the  very  proposal  which  the  Secre- 
tary now  makes.  I  cannot  understand  why 
Eastern,  at  this  critical  point,  should  change 
its  mind,  should  reverse  Its  poeltlon  and 
should  now  Insist  upon  a  course  which  will 
prolong  the  strike  and  create  a  climate  of 
increasing  tension  and  animosity. 

"Like  the  Secretary  of  Labor  I  call  upon 
EasttTn  to  reconsider  Its  action  of  this  morn- 
ing in   rejecting   the  Secretary's  proposal' 


Proposal  by  the  Secretary  or  Labor  roa 
Sfttlement  or  the  Disputi  BxTWEur  East- 
iXK  Am  Links  and  Eastekn  Am  Links  Chap- 
ter    OF     THE     PUCHT     ENCINEEBS     INTZSNA- 

TiONAL  Association 

Prior  to  the  Flight  Engineers'  strike 
against  Eastern  Air  Lines,  the  carrier  had 
agreed  to  accept  the  Government's  proposal 
for  settlement  of  the  crew  complement  Issue 
paralleling  the  TWA  settlement.  The  com- 
pany also  agreed  to  arbitrate  all  issues,  in- 
cluding the  unresolved  economic  issues. 

The  Flight  Engineers,  before  the  strike, 
had  rejected  the  crew  complement  settlement 
proposed  by  the  Government  and  had  first 
accepted  and  then  withdrawn  acceptance  of 
the  Government's  proposal  to  arbitrate  the 
economic  Issues. 

Currently,  the  Flight  Engineers  are  will- 
ing to  accept  In  principle  the  crew  comple- 
ment settlement  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  company  currently  has  offered  the 
Flight  Engineers  who  will  return  to  work 
job  protection  paralleling  the  TWA  settle- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  the  economic  Issues,  the 
current  status  Is:  the  company  and  the 
Flight  Engineers  are  In  agreement  to  accept 
the  report  of  the  Emergency  Board  No.  144 
on  all  economic  issues  other  than  rates  of 
pay,  retroactivity,  effective  dates,  and  sever- 
ance pay.  These  economic  Issues  remain  In  ' 
dispute. 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  Eastern  Air 
Lines  and  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  chapter  of 
the  Flight  Engineers  International  Associ- 
ation have,  at  one  time  or  another,  agreed 
to  settlement  in  principle  of  the  crew  com- 
plement Issues  and  have  also  agreed  to  f^nal 
and  binding  arbitration  of  the  economic 
Issues. 

Of  course  a  strike  has  supervened  and  this 
is  a  factor  which  obviously  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  overriding  public  Interest  In  the  settle- 
ment of  this  dispute,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  parties  would  still  be  I>e8t  served  by 
a  defl:iltlve  and  mutually  agreeable  settle- 
ment 'vhich  gives  effect  to  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment Ixjth  in  substance  and  procedure  which 
the  parties  themselves  have  heretofore  found 
acc;j:table.     I,  accordingly,  recommend — 

A.  That  the  parties  agree  to  final  and 
binding  arbitration  of  the  rates  of  pay  Is- 
sues, Including  retroactivity,  effective  dates. 
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and  feverance  pay.  In  resolving  these  Issues 
the  arbitrator  shall  consider  all  relevant 
facts,  including  the  background  factors  and 
the  history  and  circunistancefl  of  this  dis- 
pute. If  the  parties  cannot  agree  upcm  an 
arbitrator,  he  shall  be  selected  by  them  from 
a  panel  nominated  by  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association,  in  accordance  with  its  usual 
procedures. 

B.  That  the  parties  agree  that,  uix>n  receipt 
of  the  arbitration  award  of  the  unresolved 
economic  issues,  they  will  complete  agree- 
ment regarding  the  crew  complement  issue 
within  the  framework  of  the  heretofore 
agreed  upon  basic  principles  and  subject  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  Eastern  Air  Lines 
pilots.    In  completing  agreement  on  the  crew 

.  ccnnplement  issue,  the  pcuiiies  will  have  the 
assistance  of  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
and  Dr.  Nathan  P.  Felnsinger.  Any  crew 
complement  issue  not  resolved  is  to  be  finally 
settled  by  such  procedures  as  they  shall 
prescribe. 

C.  That  the  Plight  Engineers  Interna- 
tional Association  shall  immediately  cancel 
all  strike  action  and  Eastern  Air  Lines  shall 
inunediately  resume  operations. 

Skutait  Goldbcic's  Statemknt  Announc- 
nfG  That  Eastdim  An  Linzs  Rejected  Set- 
•nxMxtrt  Pkoposai. 

The  Plight  Engineers  have  accepted  my 
proposal  to  return  to  work.  They  have 
agreed  to  the  principles  of  the  crew  comple- 
ment settlement  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment   and    ^    arbitration   of    all    unsettled 


Eastern  Air  Lines  has  now  rejected  this  pro- 
posal, although  they  had  previously  accepted 
it. 

Sastern  representatives  based  their  action 
on  the  fact  of  the  intervening  strike.  I  have 
myself  been  strongly  critical  of  tnat  strike 
as  being  against  the  public  interest.  My  pro- 
posal of  yesterday  takes  spedflc  note  of  this 
as  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  In  the 
final  settlement  of  this  case.  But  if  the 
interruption  of  this  service  was  against  the 
public  interest,  so  is  the  continuation  of  tbls 
interruption. 

An  opportunity  has  finally  been  afforded 
here  for  constructive  settlement — on  the 
basis  of  reason  and  fairness,  and  without 
further  economic  loss  to  the  pcuties  or  in- 
Jury  to  the  public — of  this  long-festering 
problem.  It  is  an  extremely  serious  matter 
for  this  opportunity  to  be  rejected. 

I  urge  strongly  that  the  company  recon- 
sider its  action. 


DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  connection  with  the  earlier 
discussion  between  the  representatives  of 
our  two  great  States  of  New  York  and 
California,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  Defense  Department 
is  not  now  intended  to  be.  nor  was  it  ever 
intended  to  be,  operated  as  a  relief 
acrency. 

The  duties  of  the  procurement  officers 
of  the  Defense  Department  include  the 
buying  of  necessary  equipment  and  hard- 
ware to  maintain  the  defenses  of  this 
country.  In  making  those  purchases,  I 
think  they  ought  to  stop  negotiating  the 
contracts  in  California  or  any  other 
State  when  those  contracts  could  very 
properly  be  awarded  on  competitive  bids. 
They  should  solicit  competiflve  bids  in 
all  cases  where  feasible  and  should  award 
contracts  only  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

If  in  that  process  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, the  State  of  New  York,  or  the  State 


of  California  should  lose  a  contract,  let 
the  taxpayers  get  the  benefit  thereof. 

I  will  extend  that  thought  furth|er  and 
say  that  I  hope  my  good  friends  fn^m  the 
west  coast,  who  will  no  doubt  underwrite 
Uiis  part  of  my  statement,  will  al$o  un- 
derwrite and  support  another  proposal, 
which  will  be  made  at  a  later  date; 
namely,  to  repeal  the  present  6-percent 
differential  whereby  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  ships  the  west  coast  hianu- 
facturers  can  bid  as  much  as  6  jjercent 
higher  than  the  east  coast  manufacturers 
and  still  get  the  contract.  I  think,  not 
only  in  regard  to  procurement  tJtirough 
the  Defense  Department,  but  ala>  as  to 
the  construction  of  ships,  the  Aojerican 
taxpayer  should  have  the  benefit  Of  buy- 
ing these  items  at  the  lowest  responsible 
price. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  try  to 
have  repealed  this  6-percent  diffefential 
which  is  allowed  under  present  liiw  and 
which  is  costing  the  taxpayers  unneces- 
sarily millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  repeal  of  this  differential  Will  be 
in  line  with  the  strong  argumenjts  just 
made  by  my  friends  from  California. 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  NORMAN   F. 
WEATHERLY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
touched  to  receive  from  Dr.  Nort|nan  F. 
Weatherly  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  hftd  dis- 
patched to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  date  of  July  13,  1962.  Dr. 
Weatherly  has  just  received  his  doctorate 
in  zoology  from  Kansas  State  University. 
As  a  former  Oregonian  he  brought  to  my 
attention  his  personal  thanks  tor  the 
help  the  Federal  Government  hfts  been 
to  him  in  achieving  his  educational  dis- 
tinctions. 

It  is  letters  such  as  this  which  reflect, 
in  my  judgment,  the  feeling  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  young  Aatierlcan 
men  and  women  who  through  thQ  aid  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  b^n  en- 
abled to  achieve  their  academio  objec- 
tives. At  a  time  when  most  of  ufl  are  in 
receipt  of  much  mail  and  correspolndence 
concerning  the  pressing  problems  which 
affect  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  our 
States,  it  is  most  welcome  and  most 
heartening  to  receive  from  a  fine  young 
man  an  expression  of  thanks  faf  legis- 
lation in  the  education  field  which  has 
been  of  material  assistance  to  stiwents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimo«|is  con- 
sent that  the  correspondence  to  ^hich  I 
have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  thi^  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  |Iecord, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Zoology, 
Kansas  State  UNivERsitlr, 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  July  ij^  1962. 
John  P.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

IDear  PREsroENT  Kennedy  :  A  W^ek  ago 
Thursday,  I  received  my  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  In  zoology  from  Kansas  Sti^te  Uni- 
versity. Less  tlian  a  month  ago.  I  k'ecelved 
my  last  educational  payment  (cotnmonly 
called  the  GI  bUl)  from  the  U.S.  povern- 
ment.  I  was  entitled  to  these  benAfits  be- 
cause I  had  served  in  the  U.S.  Armtt  during 
the  Korean  crisis. 


My  wife,  two  children,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you.  Mr.  President,  as  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  the  money 
received  during  the  past  few  years.  This 
monthly  payment  helped  provide  a  sense  of 
security  which  is  so  necessary  to  a  family 
man  seeking  an  advanced  degree. 

I  have  elected  to  teach  in  a  land-grant 
university  and  by  this,  I  hope  to  repay,  in 
some  small  way,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  their  monetary  trvist  In  me. 

I  was  born  In  Oregon  and  therefore,  I  am 
sending    a    copy    of   this   letter    to   Senator 
Watxe  Morse. 
Sincerely. 

Norman  P.  Weatherly. 


FEDERAL  FINANCES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Eastern  Oregon  Review,  of  La 
Grande,  Greg.,  dated  June  21,  relating 
to  a  capital  budget  for  the  United  States, 
and  its  impact  upon  our  economy. 

There  being  m  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Finances 

Senator  Watne  L.  Morse,  of  Oregon,  has 
a  bill  In  the  U.S.  Congress  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  set  up  a 
capital  budget  as  a  different  entity  from  the 
ordinary  budget.  Under  a  capital  budget 
would  set  up  those  functions  of  Government 
which  would  deal  with  capital  galna  In  Oov- 
ernment.  or  Investments  of  the  Government 
In  things  that  will  add.  for  years  to  the 
national  gains  such  as  highways,  dams, 
bridges,  airports,  educational  institutions, 
and  so  forth.  These  things  not  only  give 
long-term  service  to  the  Nation  but  also 
malice  possible  a  more  rapid  development  of 
the  national  resources. 

Matters  that  come  under  this  category 
might  be  expanded  Into  many  fields  not  now 
apparent.  A  considerable  amount  of  money 
is  spent  by  the  Government  in  scientific 
research.  These  research  projects  Include 
developments  in  the  matters  of  disease  con- 
trol, expansion  of  fish  and  forest  resources 
which  in  turn  tend  to  expand  our  private 
business  and  Increase  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation. 

It  seems  very  logical  that  should  such 
developments  that  are  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment be  set  apart  from  the  usual  ap- 
propriations of  the  Government  then  the 
taxpayer's  representative  as  well  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  could,  when 
necessity  demanded,  make  cuts  in  the  less 
Important  expenses  of  Government  without 
Jeopardizing  the  features  In  Government 
which  adds  to  our  wealth  rather  than  to 
detract  from  it. 

Presently  much  of  the  Government  ex- 
pense Is  tied  Into  defense  and  outer  space 
projections.  These  are  Important  matters 
to  all  our  people  but  judging  from  the  many 
citations  of  mismanagement  and  rank  ex- 
travagances it  might  indicate  that  incom- 
petents have  been  placed  on  Jobs  they  should 
not  have  been  given  or  that  undue  pressure 
has  been  brought  upon  Government  pur- 
chasing departments  by  overly  avid  salesmen. 

We  hear  much  about  the  gross  national 
product  growing  when  the  economy  is  lag- 
ging. This  might  very  well  be.  and  many 
things  indicate  that  the  gross  product  is  so 
dependent  upon  Government  spending  that 
It  is  throwing  our  economy  into  Imbalance 
which  is  detrimental  to  many  sections  of  the 
Nation.  Huge  payrolls  are  built  in  areas 
which  are  neither  able  to  care  for  the  traffic 
or  the  proper  living  conditions  of  the  people 
drawn  there,  while  other  areas  are  starving 
because  no  governmental  plums  are  thrown 
their  way. 
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It  is  very  likely  that,  should  the  people 
of  this  country  quit  worrying  about  compe- 
tition so  much,  and  start  operating  our 
industry,  our  Government  and  our  foreign 
spending  n  a  way  that  is  more  orderly  and 
sensible,  everyone  would  be  better  off. 

The  mlision  of  the  National  Government 
is  not  to  support  the  people  in  luxury  either 
here  at  home  or  abroad.  The  mission  of 
the  goverr.ment,  in  a  democracy,  is  to  make 
tt  possible  for  the  people  to  make  a  living. 
When  the  possibUity  Is  there  it  should  be 
up  to  them  to  make  the  most  of  it.  That 
possibility  should  not  be  tied  In  with  the 
subsldizlnf?  of  huge  Industries  and  financial 
Institutlors  in  a  few  widely  separated  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation. 

Should  the  Oovernment  provide  the  in- 
centive and  help  in  overall  development  of 
the  resour:es  of  this  Nation  then  the  people 
should  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  the 
sections  ol  the  Nation  they  prefer  to  reside. 
The  same  should  be  applied  to  the  foreign 
nations  into  which  we  are  pouring  the  life 
blood  of  our  taxpayers.  The  money  so  dis- 
tributed should  not  be  dispensed  upon  the 
basis  of  M^hether  Russia,  China,  or  some 
other  nation  will  give  these  nations  money 
if  we  don't.  It  should  be  given,  if  at  all, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  help  these 
people  glV'j  themselves.  If  the  people  who 
benefit  from  oxir  aid  are  not  wUling  to  help 
themselves  then  we  should  not  be  too  In- 
terested in  looking  for  an  excuse  to  help 
them. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  quit  spending  bil- 
lions In  wbr  aid  and  munitions  to  the  foreign 
countries  \nd  get  back  in  helping  with  es- 
.seiitlals  ol  making  a  living  and  of  helping 
tliem  tow\rd  education,  in  health,  sanita- 
tion, modern  methods  of  commerce  and  other 
things  that  will  build  up  a  better  race  and 
a  better  standard  of  living  rather  than  a 
st.-onger  neans  of  destruction. 

I(  the  U  ilted  States  sets  aside  their  budget 
so  that  tie  self-liquidating  and  develop- 
ment projects  may  be  sustained  rather  than 
being  the  victims  of  change  with  every  new 
tidministratlon  our  internal  problems  would 
be  more  nearly  solved.  Then  if  we  would  set 
up  a  board  of  Inquiry  in  the  Nation,  founded 
upon  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  employing  the 
aid  of  peo]>le  from  all  walks  of  life,  to  study 
our  foreign  aid  problems  as  well  as  our  eco- 
nomic pro  >lems  here  at  home,  we  might  be 
able  to  bring  our  national  affairs  out  of  the 
ch.-ios  we  are  in. 

Pollticiaas  are  too  susceptible  to  pressure 
and  the  ^rPatest  pressures  are  applied  by 
those  savi  ig  the  money  and  numbers  with 
which  to  apply  the  pressures.  Politicians  are 
:ilso  susceptible  to  money.  Campaigns  for 
political  ofice,  in  even  the  lesser  offices,  are 
so  costly  that  money  can  be  made  to  be  so 
important  that  the  value  of  the  men  who 
go  into  public  office  might  well  be  con- 
trolled before  they  get  to  the  place  where 
I  hey  can  lo  anything  for  the  people  who 
cast  the  votes  and  pay  the  taxes.  That  sit- 
uation  is  getting  worse  rather  than  better. 

Our  pecple  must  reform  themselves  be- 
fore it  is  loo  late.  A  study  of  history  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  find  that  almost  every 
great  natkn  i>erlshed  when  the  governments 
became  ccrrupt  and  the  governments  be- 
came corrupt  when  money  was  able  to  buy 
those  who  presided  at  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment. 


ALLIANCE     FOR     PROGRESS     PRO- 
GRAM IN  LATIN  AMEaiICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Brciadcasting  Co.  in  its  nationwide 
News  in  Depth"  program  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. July  24,  1962.  emanating  from 
WRc  in  Washington.  D.C,  discussed  the 
question  laised  a  few  days  earlier  by  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
\^  ho  had  asked  why  the  United  States  did 


not  adhere  to  self-help  provisions  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  in  Latin 
America. 

When  Senator  Gruening  suggested 
that  aid  to  Argentina  and  Brazil,  as  well 
as  Peru,  under  the  Alliance  program  be 
suspended.  I  applauded  his  suggestion  at 
the  time,  because  in  my  judgment  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  had  then  cut  down 
to  the  essence  of  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
whole  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  that  my  col- 
league's observation  that  continuance  of 
aid  to  unstable  governments  could  en- 
courage those  who  resist  reform  has 
received  nationwide  dissemination  on  the 
NBC  program  which  wsis  presented  by 
Mr.  Elie  Abel,  Department  of  State  cor- 
respondent for  NBC  news. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Abel's  remarks  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  Nationwide 
"News  in  Depth"  Pbocram 

Senator  Ernest  Gkxjening,  the  Alaska 
Democrat,  raised  a  question  last  week  that 
seems  to  puzzle  and  perplex  a  great  many 
Americans:  Why  does  the  United  States  go 
on  giving  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Liatin  American  governments  which  are 
unwilling — or  unable — to  put  their  own 
houses  in  order?  Why — in  short — do  we  go 
on  helping  countries  which  refuse  to  help 
themselves?  The  Alliance  for  Progress, 
proudly  proclaimed  by  President  Kennedy 
himself  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  term, 
was  supposed  to  be  something  new  and  revo- 
lutionary— there  wonid  be  no  more  balling 
out  of  corrupt  oligarchies,  no  winking  at  the 
systematic  suppression  of  human  rights. 
American  aid  would  go  in  the  first  instance 
to  stable  governments,  which  could  claim 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  rule  by  con- 
sent of  the  people,  governments  which  would 
undertake  the  social,  economic  and  political 
reforms  without  which  forward  progress  was 
impossible.  Implicit — but  never  spelled  out 
by  the  President — was  an  undertaking  that 
the  United  States  would  help  generously 
those  countries  which  qualified  for  help;  and 
cut  off  those  which  disqualified  themselves. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Alliance. 
President  Kennedy  invited  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican ambassadors  to  the  White  House.  He 
said  to  them:  "Those  who  make  peaceful 
revolution  impossible  will  make  violent  rev- 
olution inevitable.  These  social  reforms  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
They  are  the  preconditions  to  economic  mod- 
ernization.' 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United 
States  has  found  it  difficult — in  some  cases 
impossible — to  carry  out  the  President's  pol- 
icy. Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
gone  to  unstable  governments  which  were 
doing  little  or  nothing  to  correct  the  inequi- 
ties between  rich  and  poor,  countries  in 
which  a  handful  of  generals  and  admirals 
could  make  or  break  Presidents  and  set 
aside  the  results  of  popular  elections  when 
they  didn't  like  or  trust  the  people's  choice. 

Senator  GKtJiNiNC  served  as  one  of  the 
midwlves  at  the  inter-American  conference 
in  Montevideo  which  gave  birth  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  good  neight>or  policy.  Twenty- 
nine  years  later,  the  Senator  thinks  the  time 
has  come  to  translate  policy  into  action. 
He  believes  the  example  we  set  now  will  be 
contagious. 

"Other  nations  in  Latin  America,"  says 
GatTKNiNG,  "seeing  the  unstable  governments 
of  Peru,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  receive  United 
States    dollars — purportedly   under   the   Al- 


llanct;  for  Progress — can  only  conclude  that 
the  United  States  does  not  really  mean  what 
it  says.  We  play  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  resist  reform  if  we  continue  the 
inconsistent  policy  under  which  we  grant 
funds  to  governments  so  mutable  that  there 
is  little  hope  of  their  having  the  power  to 
institute  reforms  or,  in  fact,  of  being  in 
power  tomorrow." 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  President  Kennedy  had  suspended 
diplomatic  relations  with  Peru — and  cut  off 
economic  as  well  as  military  assistance — fol- 
lowing the  general's  coup  d'etat  in  Lima  a 
week  ago.  Peru,  admittedly,  was  a  clear- 
cut  case  of  the  military  trsurping  civilian 
authority,  arresting  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  wiping  out  the  resulU  of  a  free 
election.  Why— asks  Senator  GairEinifo — 
did  the  United  States  not  act  as  vigorously 
a  few  months  back  when  the  chiefs  of  the 
Argentine  armed  forces  overthrew  President 
Frond  izi  or  when  the  Brazilian  generals  tried 
to  bl>3ck  President  Ooulart's  accesaion  to 
power. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  lack  of  con- 
sistency— and  tbey  are  somewliat  com- 
plicated— the  crackdown  in  Peru  is  widely 
regarded  as  a  case  of  better  late  than  never. 

In  one  clear-cut  instance  of  military  In- 
tervention, the  United  States  has  come  down 
hard  on  the  side  of  constitutional  process. 
Teodoro  Moscoeo,  the  fiery,  outspoken  chief 
of  our  aid  program  for  Latin  America,  is 
convinced  that  the  action  came  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  If  we  had  passively  accepted 
the  rule  of  force  in  Peru,  Moacoeo  says,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  woiUd — to  all  intents — 
have  i>ecome  null  and  void.  Late  reports 
from  Peru  make  clear  that  the  generals  and 
admirals — even  though  their  physical  power 
is  unchallenged— have  been  shaken  by  the 
vigor  of  Washington's  response.  The  coun- 
try can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  some  (81  million 
in  XJJB.  aid.  And  the  generals  are  now  talk- 
ing of  a  new  civilian  regime  which  they  hope 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  recognize. 
Would-be  dictators  in  other  Latin  countries 
m.ay  now  think  twice  about  supplanting 
elected  governments  they  hapi>en  to  dislike. 

Elle  Abel.  State  Department  correspondent 
of  NBC  News. 


NO  "LEGISLATIVE  BRIBERY'  IN 
RANDOLPH'S  VOTE  —  PEARSON 
COLUMN  "PURE  DISTORTION." 
CHARLESTON  GAZETTE  DECLARES 
EDITORIALLY;  RIBICOFP  AND 
HEW   OFFICIALS   ARE    PRAISED 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  July  23,  1962,  I  spoke  in  detail 
in  this  forum  concerning:  inaccurate  al- 
legations by  coluninist  Drew  Pearson  on 
the  subject  of  an  amendment  included 
among  provisions  of  H.R.  10606.  the  Wel- 
fare Amendments  of  1962. 

Mr.  Pearson  had  charged  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  en- 
tered into  what  he  called  a  secret  deal 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  KerrI  to  have  an  amendment  ac- 
cepte<l  to  make  community  work  authori- 
zation provision  of  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents  pro- 
gram retroactive  to  July  1.  1961.  Mr. 
Pearson  wrote  that  the  amendment  was 
a  "piece  of  legislative  bribery." 

In  my  remarks  on  July  23.  I  pointed 
out  that  a  "secret  deal"  did  not  exist 
because  the  amendment  which  Mr.  Pear- 
son inaccurately  referred  to  as  a  "wind- 
fall for  West  Virginia,"  was  not  a  sub- 
ject of  negotiation  solely  between  the 
senior    Senator   from   Oklahoma    [Mr. 
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KxRRl  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia who  now  ^eaks.  I  termed  the 
"legislative  bribery"  allegation  equally 
iniMMSurate.  The  fact  is,  as  previously 
stated  for  the  Rbcord,  that  the  amend- 
ment was  one  which  originated  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  was  agreed  to  in  turn  by 
both  Senators  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate,  the  U^S.  Sen- 
ate in  formal  action,  the  House-Senate 
conference,  and  finally  by  each  House  of 
the  Congress  in  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

In  prior  discussions  of  this  topic.  I 
confined  my  comments  to  pertinent  facts 
involved,  but  I  should  also  have  ex- 
pressed deserved  tribute  to  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Abraham  Riblcoff  and  to  the  Assistant 
HEW  Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
Dr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  as  well  as  Com- 
missioner Robert  M.  Ball,  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Ribicoff .  as  Secretary  of  HEW,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Cohen  and  Commis- 
sioner Ball  have  been  diligent,  honest, 
and  intelligent  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  Among  their  most  dlfiScult 
problems,  no  doubt,  were  those  which 
had  to  do  with  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram relationships  between  HEW  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  These  prob- 
lems were  not  only  difficult — they  also 
were  peculiar  in  many  respects — because 
of  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  distress 
in  our  State.  Their  solutions  called  for 
patience,  tolerance,  and  the  attention 
of  executives  and  administrators  able 
to  cope  with  unusual  conditions  in  a 
very  real  and  a  very  practical  way. 

It  was  because  Secretary  Ribicoff  was 
both  understanding  and  practical  that 
West  Virginians  have  a  high  regard  for 
him  and  recognize  his  superlative  serv- 
ice. Throughout  the  18  months  of  his 
tenure.  Mr.  Ribicoff  was  most  capably 
assisted  administratively  and  in  the 
legislative  liaison  field  by  Dr.  Cohen. 
We  tiave  had  the  Invaluable  assistance  of 
these  diligent  public  officials  in  the  solu- 
tion of  critical  problems  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  convinced  that  their  cooper- 
ation and  their  actions  were  totally 
within  the  framework  of  the  national 
interest.  It  is  decidedly  to  their  credit — 
and  very  properly  so — that  in  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  10606.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  approved  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  RibicoCT.  Dr.  Cohen,  Com- 
missioner Ball  and  the  personnel  of  HEW 
have  administered  the  relatively  new 
ADCU  program  and  other  public  as- 
sistance plans.  It  is  to  their  credit,  too, 
that  Congress  accepted  their  recom- 
mended provisions  for  the  future,  insofar 
as  child  welfare  and  other  vital  elements 
of  the  public  assistance  programs  are 
concerned. 

When  I  spoke-in  the  Senate  on  July  23 
concerning  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Pear- 
son's column,  I  was  aware  that  the 
Charlest<»i  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  among 
other  newspapers,  has  published  the 
Pearson  comments  In  the  morning  edi- 
tions. But  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
Gazette  had  published  an  editorial  under 


the  title  "There  was  No  'Bribery'  in  Rah- 
dolph's  Vote — ^Pearson  Column  Puire 
Distortion." 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Gazette  pub- 
lished the  refutation  of  the  Pearson 
comments  in  the  same  edition.  The 
editor  of  the  Gazette  was  accurate  (in 
his  evaluation  of  the  amendment  Hn 
question  and  Mr.  Pearson's  inaccurate 
accusations.  I  acknowledge  that  the 
Gazette  disapproved  my  position  on  the 
vote  by  which  the  health  care  amend- 
ment to  the  welfare  reform  measure  wBs 
tabled  on  July  17.  It  was  an  honest 
difference. 

In  addition  to  the  July  23  editorial 
in  which  the  Gazette  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Pearson,  its  capable  editor,  Harry  Hoff- 
mann, devoted  his  special  column  of 
July  24,  1962,  to  a  detailed  and,  in  my 
view,  an  accurate  discussion  of  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  dependent  children  of 
unemployed  parents  in  West  Virginia. 
As  the  headline  over  his  column  states, 
the  "ADCU  Program  Was  Far  From 
Shady."  I  believe  Editor  Hoffmann  bjas 
performed  a  valuable  service  by  settihg 
forth  facts  of  a  very  significant  nature 
in  clear  and  concise  language.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  tribute  to  fornaer 
Secretary  Ribicoff,  and  I  speak  in  the 
same  terms  with  respect  to  Assistant 
Secretary  Cohen  and  Commissioner  Ball 
of  HEW. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coh- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
July  23,  1962,  editorial  from  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette  to  which  I  referred  and  the 
"Politics"  column  by  Harry  Hoffmajin 
in  the  July  24,  1962,  issue  of  the  saijie 
newspaper  concerning  which  I 
commented.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  colimin  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Charleston  Gazette,  July  23,  19C|21 
These    Was    No    "Bkibesy"    in    RANDO>LFtt's 

Vote — Pearson  Column  Pure  Distoetiom 

Today.  Columnist  Drew  Pearson  discusses 
what  he  calls  a  smart  little  piece  of  legisla- 
tive bribery,  which  he  says  is  what  really 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  medicare  bill. 

What  Pearson  has  done  Is  to  take  a  teclxjii- 
cality,  some  half-truths,  some  rubbish,  afid 
some  careless  Imagination,  mix  in  a  desire  to 
sensationalize,  and  distort  the  whole  con- 
glomeration to  the  appearance  of  an  inaWe 
report. 

The  facts,  as  we  understand  them,  are 
these: 

There  was  no  "bribery"  involved,  although 
Senator  Randolph  probably  felt  indebted  to 
Senator  Kerr,  who  was  handling  the  welfare 
reform  bill  in  the  Senate,  for  his  assistance 
in  clearing  up  a  situation  that  could  have 
been  costly  to  West  Virginia. 

The  so-called  Illegal  expenditure  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  the  unemployed 
(ADCtJ)  funds  by  West  Virginia  was  nothltng 
more  than  a  technicality. 

Secretary  Ribicoff,  rather  than  "discover- 
ing" this  discrepency  and  being  in  the  act 
Of  "cracking  down"  on  it.  actually  had  ap- 
proved it  along  with  other  top  offlclals  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  New  York  and  California  had  sltpl- 
lar  programs  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  question  about  using  ADCU  funds  in 
support  of  work  relief  was  raised  only  be- 
caTise  the  1962  act  specifically  authorties 
it  *  •  •  and  someone  raised  the  point  tljat 
If  it  was  not  "legal"  until  1962  It  must  hflve 
been  "Ulegal"  prior  to  that.  To  compen- 
sate for  this  technicality,  the  provision  Was 


made  retroactive  to  July  1.  1961 — thus  clari- 
fying the  intent  of  Congress. 

Tlie  amendment  In  question  was  not 
turned  down  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee; it  did  not  com.e  up  untU  after  the 
committee  had  approved  the  bill.  The 
amendment  was  added  on  the  floor  after 
Kerr  had  polled  the  committee  members 
individually  and  was  advised  that  none 
would  object. 

This  newspaf>er  did  not  agree  with  Senator 
Randolph's  vote  to  kill  medicare  because 
we  feel  Its  rejection  at  this  time  probably 
will  delay  for  years  enactment  of  legislation 
to  put  health  care  for  the  aged  on  a  sound 
foundation  of  social  security  financing. 
But  we  feel  he  was  sincere  in  his  fears  that 
incorporation  of  the  medicare  plan  In  the 
welfare  reform  bill  might  have  killed  it  all 
in  the  House.  Including  the  ADCU  feature 
so  Impcjrtant  to  West  Virginia. 

We  consider  the  Pearson  report  a  distor- 
tion, but  publish  it  only  because  we  feel 
suppression  would  be  misunderstood  and 
more  harmful.  We  herewith  set  the  record 
straight. 


(From  the  Charleston  Gazette.  July  24,  1962] 

Politics:    ADCU   Program   Far   From  Shady 

(  By  Harry  Hoffmann  ) 

From  ;dl  the  hull.ibaloo  being  raised  over 
the  way  the  Federal  program  on  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  of  the  unemployed 
(ADCU)  was  coordinated  with  West  Vir- 
ginia's emergency  employment  program 
(EEP),  one  would  think  it  was  something 
that  was  slipped  through  in  the  dark  of 
night  or  t>ehind  the  drawn  shades  of  a 
locked  r(x>m. 

The  truth  is  that  this  plan  was  conceived, 
discxissed  and  put  into  effect  in  the  full  light 
of  day  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  made  a 
special  trip  to  West  Virginia  to  discuss  It  with 
Governor  Barron.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, and  other  State  and  Federal  officials 

It  was  the  subject  of  front  page  news 
stories,  columns  and  editorials  in  West  Vir- 
ginia newspapers  for  days.  The  news  was 
carried  by  the  wire  services,  and  the  plan 
even  was  the  subject  of  a  special  session  of 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature,  also  fully  re- 
ported. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  withheld  a  decision  on 
whether  the  plan  could  be  Implemented  un- 
til afifr  it  had  been  studied  by  his  legal 
sta^.  In  the  end  the  detailed  plan  had  to 
be  submitted  to  HEW  for  approval  before 
it  covild  be  put  into  effect. 

This  is  what  makes  it  so  ridiculous  when 
Washington  columnists — Drew  Pearson  for 
one-  Imply  that  West  Virginia  made  off  with 
$11  million  in  Federal  funds  and  report  that 
Secretary  Ribicoff  "discovered  this  illegal  ex- 
penditure by  West  Virginia  and  was  In  the 
process  of   cracking  down  on   it." 

Aside  from  their  anxiety  to  dredge  up  some 
inside  story  on  why  the  President's  medicare 
plan  was  defeated,  such  coliunnlsts  allowed 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  West 
Virginia  was  the  only  State  with  a  full-scale 
work  relief  program  under  ADCU  last  year. 

They  misinterpreted  this  as  a  fast  draw  on 
the  Federal  Treasury,  overlooking  the  fact 
West  Virginia  provided  a  testing  grotuid  for 
a  progritm  that  proved  so  successful  that 
Congress  h;is  now  made  it  available  to  all 
States. 

Some  background  may  be  enlightening. 
Prior  to  1961.  aid  to  dependent  children  was 
available  only  to  families  In  which  the 
breadwinner  was  physically  unable  to  work. 
Congress  In  1961  extended  this  to  cover  chil- 
dren of  the  chronically  unemployed,  thus 
taking  care  of  situations  where  families  were 
denied  relief  Just  because  the  father  was 
able  to  work. 

West  Virginia  ofHcials  got  the  Idea  that 
if  they  could  use  the  funds  of  the  emergency 
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employment  program  to  match  ADCU  money. 
It  would  tK  possible  to  give  relief  work  to 
12.500  unemployed  family  beads  instead  of 
Just  5.000.  This  Is  the  plan  that  Secretary 
Ribicoff  cane  into  the  State  to  discuss. 

One  draxrback  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  wcrk  could  be  required  for  funds 
designed  primarily  as  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. This  caused  concern  for  Ribicoff  and 
his  legal  staff  and  led  to  several  days  of  study. 

Ribicoff  agreed  with  State  offlclals  that  it 
would  be  b<  tter  for  all  concerned  if  the  un- 
employed cc  uld  have  the  dignity  of  perform- 
ing beneficliU  work,  such  as  improvements  In 
State  parka  and  forests  and  along  highways 
and  streams.  Instead  of  accepting  relief 
checks  in  idleness.  The  only  question  was 
compliance  vlth  the  law. 

Finally,  t  le  program  was  Interpreted  as 
feasible  uncier  a  Federal  clause  permitting 
termination  of  ADCU  funds  If  the  bread- 
winner refused  a  bona  fide  offer  of  a  job. 
The  State  was  to  be  the  Judge  of  what  con- 
stituted a  bona  fide  job  offer. 

This  led  1o  a  proposal  by  the  State  that 
an  offer  of  a  Job  on  the  State  emergency  em- 
ployment program  be  considered  bona  fide. 
Federal  officials  approved  it.  and  it  was  on 
tills  basis  taat  ADCU  funds  were  used  for 
gainful  emp  oyment  in  West  Virginia  instead 
of  going  for  out-and-out  relief. 

The  ADCU  bill  passed  by  Congress  last 
week  make;  such  a  plan  possible  In  all 
States.  But,  because  the  1962  bill  specifi- 
cally makes  work  relief  legal  under  ADCU. 
the  questlor  w.x8  raised  over  the  [possibility 
that  It  miglit  be  construed  to  be  "illegal" 
prior  to  that  time. 

Was  West  Virginia  to  be  penalized  for 
initiating  and  providing  the  testing  ground 
for  a  plan  jiro\ed  to  be  good?  This  was  a 
technical  q  lestlon  at  best,  but  one  that 
needed  to  b<f  cleared  up. 

That  is  wliy  the  bill  was  made  retro.tctive 
to  July  1.  1961 — to  clear  up  this  techni- 
cality and  tt  demonstrate  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress In  authorizing  work  relief  under  ADCU. 

There  was  nothing  shady  or  underhanded 
about  it.  And  the  word  from  Washington 
Is  that  Secietary  Ribicoff  considers  It  the 
most  progrefslve  advance  In  the  welfare  field 
during  his  administration. 

He  deserv<;a  a  lot  of  credit  for  seeing  It 
through  In  cooperation  with  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, Govtrnor  Barron.  Welfare  Director 
Bernard  Smith,  and  the  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral o:Ilclals  Involved. 


PROPOSED  PREELECTION  TAX 
REDUCTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Virginia 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  met  at 
Skyland.  Vs.,  last  Thursday  and  Friday, 
July  19  and  20. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  recommendmg  an  immediate 
tax  reduction  regardless  of  exp)enditure 
reduction,  was  among  the  subjects  on 
the  State  board's  agenda. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks,  a  newspaper  ac- 
count of  action  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
/  merce  as  dLssemmated  by  the  Associated 
Press  on  July  21. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  the 
account  of  the  action  at  Skyland,  be 
followed  by  an  editorial,  on  the  same 
subject,  which  was  published  by  the 
Richmond  Times -Dispatch  on  Saturday, 
July  21.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "A 
Preelection  Tax  Cut?" 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Virginia  Chamber  or  Commerce  Opposes 
National  Group  on  Tax  Cut 

Skyland. — The  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  stood  up  In  opposition  to  the 
national  chamber  yesterday  in  the  how  and 
when  of  tax  cuts. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  State  chamber's  40 
directors  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
putting  the  Virginia  organization  on  the  side 
of  its  senior  U.S.  Senator,  Harry  F.  Btrd. 
Twelve  directors  were  absent  from  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Federal  Government,  the  chamber 
said,  should  take  prompt  measures  to  "sub- 
stantially reduce  the  present  level  of  Federal 
expenditures,  together  with  an  Immediate 
reduction  of  business  taxes  by  an  equivalent 
amount." 

The  U.S.  chamber  has  urged  an  across- 
the-lx)ard  tax  cut  with  major  reductions 
for  corporations  and  high  Income  personal 
brackets.  The  national  group  figured  the 
cuts  would  mean  a  loss  of  $7.5  billion  a  year 
in  Federal  revenue  but  Byrd  said  the  loss 
would  be  «2  billion  more. 

Byrd  said  the  national  chamber  was  "fis- 
cally irresponsible  in  the  highest  degree"  by 
urging  a  tax  cut  without  any  reduction  in 
spending. 

Verbon  E  Kemp,  executive  director  of  the 
Virginia  chamber.  e.xplaln*d  that  his  group 
favors  tax  cuts.  But,  he  said,  unlike  the 
national  chamber  it  thinks  they  should  come 
at  the  same  time  as  cuts  In  expenditures. 
If  one  move  must  come  first,  he  said,  that 
move  should  be  to  cut  spending. 

Kemp  said  most  of  the  local  chambers  of 
commerce  In  Virginia  side  with  Byrd  and 
not  with  the  national  chamber  on  when  tax 
cuts  should  come. 

He  said  a  poll  of  37  local  chaml>ers  with 
full-time  executives  showed  25  In  complete. 
Irrevocable  agreement  with  Btrd,  3  in  com- 
plete fupport  of  the  national  chamber,  2 
leaning  toward  the  national  body,  2  with  no 
position,  and  5  with  no  response.' 

The  directors  also  agreed  to  launch  a  new 
study  aimed  at  defining  the  educational 
needs  of  Virginia  business  and  Industrv. 


[From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 
July  21.  1962) 

A  Preelection  Tax  Cut? 

On  Thursday  the  U.S.  Treasury  reported 
that  It  had  spent  $6.3  billion  more  than  it 
had  taken  In  during  the  1962  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30. 

On  the  same  day  word  came  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  President  expects  to  decide. 
on  or  about  August  10.  whether  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  sizable,  across-the-board  tax  cut. 

August  10  is  the  date  on  which  economic 
indicators  f emplojinent.  production,  retail 
sales,  etc.)  will  be  available.  If  these  are 
Interpreted  aa  pointing  toward  a  recession- 
ary trend,  or  even  a  leveling  off.  Mr.  Kennedy 
may  ask  for  a  cut. 

Whether  he  will,  and  if  so,  how  deep  a 
cut  he  will  ask.  may  depend  on  whether  he 
can  persuade  Representative  WrL»u«  D. 
MiLi-s.  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Meajis  Committee,  to  sponsor  the  bUI.  Mr. 
MIXX.S  has  shown  no  signs  of  favoring  a 
deficit-financed  tax  cut. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  putting 
the  heat  on  Mr.  Kennedy  In  hopes  of  a 
windfall  which,  they  claim,  wiU  stlxnulstte 
Investment.  But  unless  the  tax  cut  ia 
deep  enough.  Its  diffusion  will  have  little  If 
any  effect  In  that  direction.  If  it  is  deep 
enough,  the  subsequent  budget  deficit  la  cer- 
tain to  trigger  a  sudden  demand  for  mone- 
tary gold  by  foreign  dollar  holders  fearing 
further  depreciation  of  our  monetary  unit. 
Measured  by  its  1939  purchasing  power,  the 
dollar  is  now  worth  46  cents. 


It  Is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Virginia 
State  Chamber  board  of  directors,  meeting 
at  Skyland.  refused  to  go  along  with  the  na- 
tional organization.  The  chamt>er  board 
unanimously  voted  In  favor  of  sutMtantial 
reduction  In  the  level  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures a  prerequisite  to  a  tax  cut.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  Is  virtually  no  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  heed  such  "appeals  to  reason." 
In  fact  It  Is  considered  certain  that  the  1963 
fiscal  year  will  end  with  another  sizable 
deficit — even  If  taxes  are  not  cut. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  national 
debt  soared  from  $255  billion  to  $300  billion. 
During  the  same  decade  interest  payments 
on  the  debt  tcrtaled  $78  billion.  (The  In- 
terest for  fiscal  1963  will  be  $9.4  bUllon.) 
The  Nation's  gold  reserves  has  dropped  from 
$21.7  billion  In  1951  to  $16.4  bUllon  (as  of 
July  6).  If  leaders  of  the  X53.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  remain  blind  to  these  danger 
signals  they  deserve  Senator  Btsd's  charge 
of    "fiscal    irresponsibility." 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr .  BYRD  of  Virginia .  Mr.  President. 
I  offer  for  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau,  Gannett  News  Service. 

I  regard  John  Edgar  Hoover  as  one  of 
the  greatest  officials  this  Government  has 
ever  had. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  President 
will  grant  a  sp>ecial  exemption  for  his 
continuance  in  the  position  he  now  holds, 
if  such  be  necessary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

(By  Paul  Martin) 

Washington,  July  23. — John  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  first  and  only  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  will  be  68  years  old 
on  New  Year's  Day. 

The  mandatory  retirement  age  under  the 
law,  unless  a  special  exemption  is  granted 
by  President  Kennedy  or  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Is  70. 

However,  Congress  passed  a  special  act  In 
1960  which  permits  anyone  who  has  served 
as  head  of  the  FBI  for  30  years  to  retire  at 
any  time,  on  full  pay  of  $22,000  a  year  for 
life. 

Hoover  has  been  the  FBI  Director  for  38 
years,  or  since  the  Federal  Investigatory 
Agency  was  created  In  Its  present  status  in 
1924.  His  name  has  become  synonymouB 
with  the  FBI. 

AssocLites  claim  that  Hoover  is  In  the 
best  of  health  and  that  be  has  no  intention 
of  retiring  In  the  forseeable  future. 

There  have  been  recurrent  reports,  how- 
ever, that  the  Kennedy  administration  might 
like  to  replace  him  with  an  appointee  of  its 
own  choosing. 

Two  niunes  mentioned  in  tbls  connection 
are  those  of  Walter  Sheridan,  36.  of  Utlca, 
N.Y..  and  Carmine  BelUno,  67,  of  Elisabeth, 
NJ. 

Both  are  former  FBI  agents  who  worked 
under  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
when  Kennedy  was  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Senate  Rackets  Investigating  Coounlttee 
1957-60. 

Sheridan  presently  Is  aerrlng  as  one  of  Bob 
Kennedy  t  confidential  Mslsf  ntt  in  charge 
of  a  special  unit  at  tb«  Justice  Department. 

Bellino,  an  investigative  accountant.  Is 
serving  as  a  special  consultant  to  the  White 
House  and  Budget  Bureau.  His  sister-ln-law, 
Angela  M.  Novello,  is  Bob  Kennedy's  private 
aecretary. 

One  of  the  first  announcements  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made,  after  bla  election  and 
before  taking  ofllce,  was  that  be  Intended 
to  retain  the  two  top  men  In  the  vital  Gov- 
ernment Investigatory  Agencies — ^Hoover  at 
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the  FBI,  Allen  W.  Dulles  at  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Within  leas  than  a  year,  Dulles — brother 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster 
Dulles — was  dismissed  as  C7IA  Director, 
blamed  by  White  House  aids  for  the  Cuban 
Invasion  fiasco. 

Dulles  retired  November  29,  1961,  when  he 
Wis  08  years  old.  He  has  been  retained  as  a 
consultant  to  the  CIA  on  %  950  per  diem  pay 
status. 

Hoover  is  credited  with  molding  the  char- 
acter and  protecting  the  Integrity  of  the 
FBI.  He  has  refused  to  allow  its  files  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes.  He  has  resisted 
all  efforts  to  turn  the  FBI  into  a  national 
police  force. 

Despite  his  enormous  personal  prestige, 
however,  the  little  known  fact  about  his 
position  in  this: 

It  is  not  a  Presidential  appointment,  and 
It  is  not  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  Hoover  is  Just  another  bureau 
chief  in  the  Justice  Department,  serving  at 
the  pleasiu«  of  the  Attorney  General. 

In  view  of  the  recent  uae  of  FBI  agents  in 
the  steel  price  controversy,  the  eventual  de- 
parture of  Hoover  as  FBI  Director  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  unusual  interest  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  FBI  has  approximately  14,000  em- 
ployees, including  6,000  special  agents.  Its 
files  are  filled  with  "unevaluated  informa- 
tion" about  many  citisens. 

Its  central  repository  of  identification 
data  contaifiing  more  than  163  million  sets 
of  fingerprints  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  FBI  laboratory  conducts  more  than 
100,000  separate  analyses  of  evidence  each 
year  for  local  law-enforcement  officials. 

The  FBI  has  primary  Jurisdiction  over 
approximately  175  investigative  areas,  rang- 
ing from  kidnaping  and  bank  robbery, 
through  antlsubversive  and  antlracketeer- 
ing  activities,  to  lobbying  and  civil  rights. 

A  spokesman  said  the  agency  recently  em- 
ployed upwards  of  500  special  agents  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  Blllie  Sol  Estes  farm  scan- 
dal in  Texas. 

He  said  the  FBI  Is  maintaining  more  than 
85  wiretaps  at  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  although  evidence  obtained  by  wire- 
tapping is  not  admissible  in  Federal  courts. 


AWARD  TO  STANLEY  BROOKS  FOR 
SERVICE  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  image 
of  the  "Ugly  American"  has  been  so 
widely  disseminated  that  many  Ameri- 
cans have  become  extremely  hesitant  and 
selfconsctous  about  our  assistance  efforts 
overseas. 

Assuredly  we  have  made  mistakes  but 
I  am  sure  that  on  the  whole  our  pro- 
grams have  been  effective  and  those 
who  carry  them  out  have  been  dedicated 
and  eflScient  in  their  duties. 

As  an  example  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
case  of  a  fine  American,  a  Wyoming  man, 
a  former  student  of  mine,  who  served 
his  country  well  in  Laos  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer.  He  is  Stanley  Brooks, 
formerly  of  Rawlins.  Wyo.,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Wyoming.  An 
account  of  his  service  overseas  appeared 
recently  In  the  Rawlins  Daily  Times  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Rawlins     (Wyo.)     Dally    Times, 
July  18.  1962] 

FoaMxa  Rawlins  RxsntENT  Is  Given  Federal 

AWABO    rOR    ACTION    IN    LAOS 


Washinqton. — Dtplomacy  in  Asia  works  in 
bare  feet,  not  striped  pants. 


At  least  that's  the  experience  of  Stahley 
Brooks,  a  young  Rawlins  native  and  Fof^lgn 
Service  officer,  interviewed  here  after  his 
recent  return  from  serving  in  crlsls-rl^den 
Laos. 

While  serving  as  an  economic  officer  iO,  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Vientiane,  Brooks  htlped  to 
increase  the  impact  of  U.S.  aid  to  Laof  by 
visiting  remote  villages  in  the  back  coutttry, 
by  helicoptur,  boat,  or  on  foo-.  Brooks  fre- 
quently traveled  on  foot,  and  went  Ware- 
foot  much  of  the  time,  since  the  trails  often 
led  through  flooded  paddy  fields.  Jven 
where  the  trails  were  dry,  shoes  were  atfays 
removed  on  entering  a  Laotian  villagers 
house. 

Meeting  with  village  leaders  involved  blours 
of  either  "hunkering"  or  sitting  cross-ltgged 
on  the  floor.  Brooks  found  that  he  coulq  not 
maintain  either  of  these  compressed  posi- 
tions for  very  long  at  a  time. 

"My  uncomfortable  shifts  of  position  H^ere 
often  a  source  of  friendly  humor  to  the  <nore 
supple-legged  villagers,"  Brooks  said. 

The  etiquette-  of  the  meetings  also  In- 
volved the  sampling  of  local  delicacies  and 
the  downing  of  at  least  one  glass  of  a  pejtent 
rice  alcohol  called  "shoum,"  comparable  in 
taste  and  effect  to  the  "white  lightnln|"  of 
the  Appalachian  hill  country. 

Some  of  the  dishes — cooked  chicken  en- 
trails, for  example,  or  a  half  fermented  paste 
of  raw  fish — would  not  commend  themflelves 
to  the  American  table.  But  some  ojthers 
would — in  particvilar,  a  dessert  of  ste|imed 
pumpkin  with  a  coconut  milk  cuptard 
Inside. 

The  rural  people  expressed  to  Brooks  their 
discontent  over  Inadequate  roads  and  poor 
medical  and  educational  facilities  in  the 
countryside.  Like  parents  everywhere,  they 
want  their  children  to  enjoy  a  bett«J-  life 
than  they  themselves  have  known. 

"But  In  the  existing  state  of  tunpoil," 
Brooks  said,  "most  village  people  would  have 
asked  nothing  more  than  to  be  left  Blone 
in  peace.  Many  had  only  the  vaguest  idea  of 
what  the  fighting  In  their  country  w>s  all 
about." 

Tlie  present  troubles  of  Laos  are  dut  pri- 
marily to  the  small  kingdom's  geognaphic 
situation,  bordering  both  Communist  China 
and  Communist  North  Vietnam,  according 
to  Brooks.  This  has  made  it  easy  fOr  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese  to  interfere 
in  Laos'  Internal  affairs. 

The  situation  is  further  complicatecl  be- 
cause Laos  has  not  been  a  nation,  as  Amer- 
icans think  of  one,  for  centuries,  having 
been  parceled  among  various  foreign  pow- 
ers. Independent  only  !='nce  1954,  Its  ethni- 
cally mixed  population  has  in  genersj  very 
little  understanding  of  nationality,  cljtizen- 
ship,  or  political  party. 

Typically,  Brooks  found  In  his  travels,  an 
individual's  highest  loyalty  Is  to  his  |nmily 
or  clan,  or  to  his  personal  chief,  which  fnakes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  run  a  national  or 
even  provincial  government,  or  to  organize 
an  effective  national  defense,  since  the  troops 
feel  little  personal  bond  with  the  Ration 
they  are  expected  to  defend. 

Brooks  and  his  wife  each  witnessed  at 
firsthand  the  December  1960  battle  in  Vien- 
tiane between  the  forces  of  Gen.  Phoumi 
Noeavan  and  those  of  rebel  Capt.  Kotig  Le 
Mrs.  Brooks,  at  that  time  Miss  Clalite  Ste- 
venson, of  Maiden,  Mass.,  was  In  a  group 
of  Americans  held  captive  by  Koag  Le's 
troops  for  24  hours  in  a  part  of  the  city  that 
took  some  of  the  heaviest  shelling,  ffor  her 
conduct  and  leadership,  she  recelted  an 
award  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  for  which  she  was  ^rking 
in  Laos  at  the  time. 

Most  of  the  embassy  staff,  incfludlng 
Brooks,  was  pinned  down  at  the  B^ibassy 
office  building  at  the  start  of  the  battle. 
They  had  a  ringside  seat  as  the  area  ground 
the   building  changed   hands  several  times. 


Brooks  later  helped  to  free  the  group  of 
cr\ptive  Americans  and  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing an  emergency  food  supply  for  the  Vien- 
tiane population.  On  his  recent  return  to 
Washington,  he  was  given  a  Meritorious 
Service  Award  by  the  Department  of  State 
for  his  efforts  during  this  period. 

He  Is  currently  assigned  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  In  Wauhington  for  Chlne?e 
language  training  and  expects  to  continue 
this  training  next  year  at  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute  branch  school  in  Talchung. 
Taiwan. 

Brooks  was  raised  In  Rawlins  and  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Wyoming  in 
1954  with  a  B.A.  degree.  His  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Brooks  now  live  In  Saratoga. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  STAINED  GLASS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  enters  into  its  agreement 
relative  to  the  passing  of  our  late  beloved 
colleague,  Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota, 
because  of  unusual  circumstances,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senate  consider 
two  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1657.  H.R.  7431. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7431)  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
certain  stained  glass  for  the  Saint  Jo- 
seph's Cathedral,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  for  the  Church  of  Saint  Fi-ancls 
Xavier.  of  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  passage  of  this  bill  because 
in  my  opinion  it  would  establish  a  prec- 
edent which  would  be  likely  to  haunt  us 
in  the  future.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  especial  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  purchasers  of  foreign 
.stained  glass  windows,  allowing  these 
beneficiaries  to  import  those  products 
without  the  payment  of  duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill  because  domestic  companies 
producing  the  same  item  pay  duty  on 
many  imported  items  similar  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  bill.    If  certain  organi- 
zations can  gain  a  special  privilege  of 
having  duty  waived,  manifestly.  It  is  dis- 
crimination against  domestic  industry. 
In  this  country,  there  are  a  number  of 
firms  producing  the  same  item  that  is 
souRht  to  be  exempt  from  duty  in  this 
proposed    legislation.      These    domestic 
firms  employ  highly  skilled  and  talented 
craftsmen   and   artists.     The    domestic 
firms  themselves  pay  income  tax,  corpo- 
ration tax,  and  their  employees'  personal 
income  tax.    It  is  the  contention  of  these 
domestic  firms  that  competition  coming 
from  forelRU  shores  should  pay  the  same 
a."^  an  American  producer  for  having  the 
opportunity  to  do  business  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  item  sought  to  be  exempted  by 
thi:;  bill  is  one  that  is  largely  produced 
by  hand.     Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
work  is  hand  labor,  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  to  improve  production  through 
tho  use  of  newer  technical  machinery  or 
speedup  methods  to  compensate  for  the 
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fact  that  the  average  hourly  wage  of  the 
competing  foreign  firms  is  20  to  30  per- 
cent lower  than  the  domestic  rate.  Al- 
lowing organizations  the  special  privilege 
of  not  paying  duty  for  dutiable  items  en- 
courges  them  to  go  directly  to  a  foreign 
country  to  have  the  work  performed  and 
further  encourages  them  to  circumvent 
and  not  deal  with  legitimate  American 
business  firms. 

The  bill  would  give  special  considera- 
tion to  buyers  who  knew,  when  they 
bought  their  product,  a  duty  would 
have  to  be  paid. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill,  because 
the  importation  of  the  product  will  deny 
work  to  Americans  who  wish  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  field.  My  principal  ob- 
jection is  that  the  bill  would  establish 
a  precedent  that  will  haunt  us  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastose],  I  offer  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
after  Une  5.  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the 
following: 

Sxc.  3.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  any 
stained  glass  or  any  prefabricated  panels 
consisting  of  stained  glass  set  in  reinforced 
concrete  with  fastening  devices  which  may 
have  been  imported  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  which  may  be 
Imported  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  prior  to  January  1,  1964, 
for  use  in  the  corutruction  of  a  new  syna- 
gogue and  auxiliary  buildings  for  the  Con- 
gregation B'nal  Israel  of  Woonsocket.  Rhode 
Island. 

On  page  2,  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  ■'Sec.  3."  and  insert   'Sec.  5." 

On  page  2,  Une  8.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "of  the  first  section  or  section 
2". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
after  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  it  is  proposed  to 
insert: 

Sic.  4.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorised  and  directed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  one  set  of  musical  handbells  Imported 
for  presentation  to.  ahd  for  use  by,  the 
Court  Street  Methodist  Church,  Rockford, 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  provide 
for  the  entry,  free  of  duty,  of  one  set  of 
English  musical  handbells  imported  for 
use  in  the  Court  Street  Methodist  Church 
at  Rockford.  111. 

The  Choir  Mothers  Guild,  a  service 
organization  within  the  framework  of  the 
church,  had  raised  funds  for  the  pur- 


chase of  these  handbells  that  are  to  be 
utilized  by  the  children's  choirs  for  en- 
hancement of  church  worship.  They  had 
undertaken  to  make  this  purchase  for 
the  church  with  a  limited  budget,  and  in 
the  belief  that  these  items  were  exempt 
from  duty  since  they  are  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  religious  services  at  the 
church.  Now  they  are  advised  by  the 
import  broker  that  an  import  fee  will  be 
levied  in  the  amount  of  $85. 

This  amendment  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasxiry  to  admit  these 
English  musical  handbells  free  of  duty. 

Section  2  provides  if  there  is  a  liqui- 
dation of  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  of  the  arti- 
cles subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
and  this  has  become  final,  such  entry  or 
withdrawal  may  be  relinquished  and  the 
appropriate  refund  of  duty  may  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  the  bill  before 
us,  H.R.  7431.  which  will  permit  the  duty- 
free importation  of  stained  glass  win- 
dows for  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Last  year  I  introduced  S.  2100.  which 
applies  only  to  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral. 
My  colleague  in  the  House,  Congressman 
Emilio  Daddario,  introduced  an  identical 
bill  In  the  House,  and  it  is  an  amended 
version  of  this  bill  which  is  presently 
before  us. 

We  did  not  sponsor  legislation  imtil 
all  administrative  means  of  providing 
duty-free  entry  for  these  stained  glass 
windows  were  thoroughly  explored. 

An  administrative  exemption  on  be- 
half of  St.  Joseph's  was  requested  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  on  the  basis 
that  these  windows  are,  in  fact,  "stained 
glass"  within  the  scope  of  paragraph 
810of  the  Tariff  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment denied  this  exemption,  on  the 
grounds  that  these  windows  are  not 
stained  glass  works  of  art  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

This  adverse  decision  seems  to  be  based 
on  the  traditional  concept  of  stained 
glass  windows  as  flat,  thin  pieces  of 
colored  glass,  held  together  by  channels 
of  lead. 

This  is  a  narrow  view  and  does  not  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  art  forms  and 
art  conceptions  change  as  do  church  de- 
signs and  church  construction. 

The  St.  Joseph's  windows  are  thick 
pieces  of  colored  glass,  cemented  to- 
gether. I  think  they  are  stained  glass 
works  of  art  w^ithln  the  meaning  of  the 
Tariff  Act. 

These  windows  do  not  fit  a  literal  In- 
terpretation of  the  Tariff  Act,  since  they 
are  the  modem  products  of  an  ancient 
craft. 

But  their  structure  is  possible  due  to 
contemporary  advances  in  architecture 
and  ecclesiastical  construction. 

I  believe  that  this  section  of  the  Tariff 
Act  should  be  construed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  take  account  of  progress  In  the 
making  of  stained  glass  windows. 

Since  this  has  not  been  done  in  this 
case.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  take  the 


necessary  action  to  allow  the  importation 
of  these  windows  free  of  duty. 

There  is  Judicial  and  legislative  prece- 
dent for  exemptions  such  as  those  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  7431.  The  Mission  of 
San  Gabriel,  in  California,  successfully 
appealed  a  similar  Treasury  Department 
ruUng  t)efore  the  customs  court  in  Los 
Angeles.  And  Public  Law  1001,  passed 
on  August  6.  1956,  granted  relief  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Stamford. 
Stamford,  Conn.,  despite  Treasury  De- 
partment opposition. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  these  stained  glass 
windows,  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
precedent  for  this  kind  of  relief  from  the 
payment  of  duty,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  minute  exactly  what  I  said 
would  happen  has  hapi>ened.  A  prece- 
dent was  established.  The  precedent 
having  been  established,  we  see  an  in- 
flux of  new  requests  that  parties  be 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  will  vote  against  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R  7431)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
certain  stained  glass  for  St  Joseph's 
Cathedral,  Hartford.  Connecticut,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  aas 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  ENSLAVED   MILLIONS— DR. 
FREDERICK  BROWN  HARRIS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  July  22 
the  Washington  Star  carried  another 
memorable  column  by  our  revered  Sen- 
ate Chaplain.  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris. 

In  It.  Dr.  Harris  forcefully  portrays 
the  plight  of  the  millions  enslaved  in 
the  captive  nations,  and  eloquenUy 
states  the  position  which  freemen  must 
take  in  the  face  of  this  enslavement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Undkx  the  Rtto 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 
The  so-called  Russian  revolution  is  a  red 
rug  woven  of  terror  and  violence.  Under 
that  rug  are  abominations,  deceptions  and 
coercions  such  as  history  has  never  before 
seen.     Like  all  rugs  which  hide  that  which 
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U  beneath  them  It  clings  to  the  floor.  It 
has  no  kinship  *wlth  spires  which  point 
from  the  ground  to  spiritual  verities.  The 
design  of  this  ooTerlng  Is  gaudy  and  flam- 
boyant. In  the  center,  dyed  with  the  blood 
or  liquidated  mllUona.  Is  a  hammer  and 
sickle.  Across  Its  expanse  In  huge  letters 
la  the  legend — "peace  and  liberty  for  all  peo- 
ple In  a  classless  society."  and  "world  domi- 
nation by  communism  Is  Inevitable." 
'  For  more  than  two  score  yean  It  has  been 
the  determined  purpose  of  the  Kremlin  ma- 
nipulators to  make  sure  that  the  rug  Is  not 
lifted.  To  a  world  deluged  with  their  spe- 
cious propaganda  they  fear  the  revelation  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs  ba(^  of  the  knavish 
facade  which  hides  the  hideous  truth.  Un- 
derneath the  red  rug  are  precious  things. 
mowed  down  by  the  sickle  and  smashed  by 
the  hammer. 

Conscience  stricken  by  an  all  too  nega- 
tive attitude,  and  repenting  of  sins  of  omis- 
sion, a  years  ago  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  unanimous- 
ly an  epochal  resolution.  The  purport  was 
that  it  la  high  time  for  this  land  of  the 
free  to  lay  strong  hands  on  this  concealing 
rug,  pull  It  up,  and  let  the  world  gaze  at 
the  Iniquitous  fakery  which  the  hypocritical 
covering  hides.  So,  by  act  of  Congress,  for 
7  Intense  days  each  year — Captive  Nations 
Week — this  land  the  people  rule  are  called 
to  look  at  the  area  under  the  rug  with  a 
high-powered  searchlight  and  td  publish  to 
the  world  the  hidden  facts  of  this  refuge  of 
lies. 

Two  Presidents  have  Issued  the  requested 
July  sununons.  The  last  one,  by  President 
Kennedy,  declares,  "we  must  never  forget 
our  hopes  for  the  ultimate  freedom  and 
welfare  of  «ie  eastern  Euroi>ean  people." 
From  sea  to  sea  In  this  Republic,  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  now  enthusiastically  ob- 
served as  the  plight  of  the  captives  Is  lifted 
before  our  free  land.  The  resolution  declares 
this  is  to  continue  "until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  coerced  nations  of  the 
world." 

This  has  proved  an  alarm  clock  for  those 
Khrushchev  and  company  are  doing  their 
best  to  lull  to,  sleep'  The  enraged  protests 
of  the  Kremlin  boss  were  heard  around  the 
world.  It  Is  evident  we  bad  struck  a  sensi- 
tive nerve.  As  the  Soviet  press  and  radio 
told  the  "Empire"  of  the  American  audacity 
In  talking  about  captive  nations,  the  cap- 
tives themselves,  in  more  than  20  enslaved 
nations,  heard  the  news  with  Joy  and  were 
stirred  with  a  new  hope. 

Now  what  Is  it  under  that  rug  the  Soviets 
are  afraid  to  let  the  world  see?  There  are 
loathsome  things  there  that  creep  and 
crawl — look,  there  Is  fear.  As  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  declared,  "among 
Khrushchev's  troubles,  in  his  world  of 
coercion,  are  dissensions  within  its  ranks, 
national  resistance  to  this  modern  Imperial- 
ism and  a  growing  demand  for  freedom." 
Beneath  the  rug  Is  smoldering  hatred  where 
grapes  of  wrath  are  stored.  Some  day  from 
the  volcanic  depths  of  captive  people  the 
hot  lava  will  flow  again  as  it  did  in  Hungary 
when  those  Indoctrinated  for  years,  mostly 
youth,  turned  with  bare  hands  against  the 
aggressors.  Here  is  the  West's  essential  asset. 
Then,  under  the  rug,  are  the  octopvisUke 
tentacles  of  the  most  greedy  and  ruthless 
colonialism  on  this  terrestrial  ball  so 
thorough  and  cruel  as  to  make  the  ancient 
Romans  seem  like  benefactors.  And  as  we 
call  the  roll  of  the  captive  nations,  outside 
Russia,  let  us  not  forget  that  115  million 
people,  in  what  is* labeled  "U.S.S.R.,"  are  cap- 
tive non-Russians.  No  wonder  that  to  the 
United  Nations  President  Kennedy  said,  in  a 
■  straight-from-the-shoulder  address,  "Let  us 
debate  colonialism  in  full  and  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  choice  in  every  part  of  the  globe." 
In  the  UJJ.  think  of  the  irony  of  the  United 
States  being  asked  to  Join  Moscow,  including 


the  Red  representative  from  Hungary,  th  an 
investigation  of  colonial  policies  of  our  jally, 
Portugal — thus  alienating  friends  andj  be- 
coming colleagues  with  the  greatest  colonial 
tyranny  In  the  world  whose  colossal  sliDf  are 
Ignored. 

The  captive  peoples.  In  and  out  of  Russia 
with  Its  Iron  grasp,  must  be  encourag«d  to 
keep  alive  In  their  hearts  tlie  hope  that  9ome 
day  the  type  of  tyranny  they  now  endur*  will 
be  thrown  Into  the  ashcan  of  history. 

Long  ago  the  people  of  Cornwall,  England, 
marched  In  angry  protest  when  their  belpved 
Bishop  Trelawny  was  a  captive  of  desptitism 
and  condemned  to  die.  Across  the  centuries 
comes  the  sound  of  their  hot  wrath.  •'  •  ♦ 
"And  shall  Trelawny  die.  and  shall  Trel»wny 
die.  then  30.000  Cornlshmen  will  knoYt  the 
reason  why." 

As  the  hammer  and  sickle  even  nQw  is 
reaping  its  deadly  harvest  of  genocide,  a  hor- 
rible word  which  the  dictionary  says  (s  "a 
deliberate  systematic  extermination  0f  a 
racial,  political,  or  cultural  group."  llsUii  to 
the  solemn  vow  of  the  free  world — 

And  shall  captive  natloiis  die. 
Shall  captive  nations  die? 
Then  millions  of  Americans 
Will  know  the  reason  why. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  VICTflMS 
OP  FUTURE  FLOOD  DISASTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  lo  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1706,  Senate 
biU  3066. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ThC  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
3066)  to  authorize  a  study  of  methoids  of 
helping  to  provide  financial  assistaBce  to 
victims  of  future  flood  disasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Settiator 
from  Montana. 

Tha»  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  10.  Wter 
the  word  "than",  to  strike  out  "January 
30,  1963"  and  insert  "nine  months  iafter 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  this  study,  which- 
ever is  later" ;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  ^■ead : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  |/om«p 
o/  Representatiires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
shall  undertake  an  Immediate  study  of  jalter- 
natlve  programs  which  could  be  estattjished 
to  help  provide  financial  assistance  to  those 
suffering  property  losses  In  flood  disasters, 
including  alternative  methods  of  Federal 
flood  Insiuance,  as  well  as  the  existing  flood 
insurance  program,  and  shall  report  hlfi  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  not  lataj  than 
nine  months  after  the  enactment  of  tbiis  Act 
or  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  ^tudy, 
whichever  is  later.  The  report  shall  include, 
among  other  things,  an  indication  Qf  the 
feasibility  of  each  program  studied,  atl  esti- 
mate of  its  cost  to  the  Federal  Govenlment 
and  to  property  owners  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
sonable assumptions,  and  the  legal  author- 
ity for  State  financial  participation.  With 
respect  to  each  method  of  flood  insijrance 
considered,  the  report  shall  include  ao  indi- 
cation of  the  schedule  of  estimated  rates 
adequate  to  pay  all  claims  for  probable  losses 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years,  the  feasi- 
bility of  Federal  flood  plain  zoning  fpr  the 
purpose  of  selecting  areas  which  m«iy  be 
excluded  from  Insurance  coverage,  aad  the 


feasibility  of  initiating  a  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram on  an  experimental  basis  in  designated 
pilot  areas.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1747).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  . 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or   BILL 

S.  3066  would  direct  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  to  undertake  a  study 
of  alternative  programs  to  help  provide 
financial  assistance  to  victims  of  future  flood 
disasters.  Including  the  present  and  other 
possible  Federal  flood  Insurance  programs. 
and  related  matters.  A  report  would  be  made 
to  the  Congress  within  9  months  from  the 
enactment  of  the  act  or  the  appropriation 
of  funds,  whichever  might  be  later. 
B.^CKGROU^^D  or  the  bh-l 

S  3066  was  introduced  on  March  26.  1962. 
Favorable  reports  were  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  June  1,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  on  June  7, 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  on 
June  13.  On  July  12,  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  testified  before  the 
committee  in  support  of  the  bill. 

On  May  31,  1962,  the  President  issued  a 
statenr.ent  expressing  his  support  for  the  bill 
and  Indicating  that  a  supplemental  request 
for  appropriations  of  approximately  one-half 
million  dollars  to  finance  the  study  would 
be  submitted  at  the  appropriate  time. 

PREVIOUS    LEGISLATION 

Fl(^ods  and  other  disasters  have  called  for 
Federal  action  for  many  generations.  Some- 
times tills  action  has  taken  the  form  of 
preventive  public  works  along  the  coasts  and 
rivers  of  the  United  States,  sometimes  it  has 
taken  the  form  of  relief  to  tiie  victims  of 
thrse  disasters. 

Following  the  disastrous  floods  of  1955 
and  1956,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problem  of  floods  and  other  disasters  and 
of  Federal  assistance  to  the  victims  of  such 
disasters.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  by 
the  committee  in  those  years,  both  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  many  of  the 
affected  areas.  In  addition,  the  committee 
Issued  u  staff  study  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
disaster  Insurance  (S.  Rept.  1313,  84th 
Cong  ) .  This  study  contained  an  extensive 
collection  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
floods  and  other  disasters  and  the  domages 
resulting  therefrom.  It  also  contained  a 
survey  of  the  relief  provided  by  the*  Federal 
Government  and  by  State,  local,  and  private 
organizations  to  the  victims  of  disasters. 
Following  tlie  committee's  investigation  of 
the  matter,  a  bill  was  reported  out  by  the 
committee  (S  Rept.  1864,  84th  Cong.),  which 
became  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1956    (Public    Law    1016,    84th    Cong.). 

This  act  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  tliree  programs,  a  Federal  flood  insurance 
program,  a  Federal  flood  reinsurance  pro- 
gram, and  a  Federal  loan  contract  program 
covering  flood  losses.  Upon  the  enactment 
of  this  act.  the  Federal  Flood  Indemnity 
Administration  was  created  as  a  constituent 
unit  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Extensive  discussions  were  held 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and 
local  governments,  and  with  the  Insurance 
industry.  However,  no  satisfactory  program 
was  developed,  and  following  the  refusal  of 
the  Congress  to  grant  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  flood  indemnity  program, 
the  Federal  Flood  Indemnity  Administration 
was  abolished  and  a  final  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
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the  President  on  July  28,  1958  (H.  Doc.  426. 
85th  Cong.) .  A  copy  of  this  report  is  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  committee's  hearings  on 
S.  3066. 

THE  PROPOSED  STUDY 

S  3066  would  authorize  and  require 
•••  •  'an  immediate  study  of  alternative 
program  which  could  be  established  to 
help  provide  financial  assistance  to  those 
sutrerlng  property  losses  in  flood  dlsosterB, 
iiuiudlng  aUernatlve  methods  of  Federal 
tliHKl  insurance,  as  well  as  the  existing  flood 
msuriince  program" 

The  bill  provides  that  the  report  to  be 
nied  must  Inclvjde  •■•  •  •  an  indic«ition 
of  the  feasibility  of  each  program  studied, 
an  estimate  of  Its  cost  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
erimient  snd  to  property  owners  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  assumptions,  and  the 
leu'al  authority  for  Stale  financial  partici- 
pation." 

In  addition  the  bill  requires  the  report 
to  include,  with  respect  to  each  method  of 
flood  insurance  considered  "•  •  'an  lndl<. 
cation  of  the  schedule  of  estimated  rates 
adequate  to  pay  all  claims  for  probable 
losses  over  a  reasonable  period  of  years, 
the  feasibility  of  Federal  flood  plain  zoning 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  areas  which 
may  be  excluded  from  insurance  coverage 
and  the  feasibility  of  initiating  a  flood  In- 
surance program  on  an  experimental  basis 
in   designated  pilot   areas.  " 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admln- 
Lstrator  testified  at  the  hearing  that  the 
agency  had  consulted  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Weath- 
er Bureau,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the  type 
of  study  which  might  be  understood  under 
the  resolution.  These  agencies  concluded 
that  It  would  be  desirable  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  seven  or  eight  selected  areas  for 
which  hydrologlcal  data  and  contour  maps 
are  available. 

The  Administrator  testified  that— 

'The  areas  selected  would  provide  appro- 
priate geographical  representation  and  In- 
clude coastal  as  well  as  Inland  flood  plain 
areas  and  would  vary  in  size  and  include 
residential,  industrial,  and  commercial  de- 
velopments. The  hydrologlcal  data  relating 
to  these  areas  could  then  be  studied  to  de- 
velop estimates  of  the  probability  of  occur- 
rence of  floods.  These  could  be  delineated 
on  contour  maps  so  as  to  Indicate  the  sec- 
tions of  the  areas  which  would  be  inundated 
by  floods  of  various  probabilities  of  occur- 
rence. In  addition,  a  study  could  be  made 
of  the  value  of  the  properties  subject  to 
flooding,  the  estimated  damages  to  these 
properties  when  floods  do  occur,  and  the 
estimated  average  annual  damage.  With 
this  Information  estimated  insurance  pre- 
mium rates  could  be  developed  which  would 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  average  annual  loss 
in  these  particular  areas  and  a  determination 
would  be  made  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
feasible  to  initiate  a  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram on   an  experimental   basis. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"If  this  study  is  authorized  we  would  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  partic- 
ularly the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  TVA,  which 
have  accumulated  a  wealth  of  data  and 
knowledge  pertaining  to  floods  and  flood 
plains,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  administers  the  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance program,  through  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer.s  would  conduct  the  studies  in  the  pilot 
areas  and  an  analysis  of  these  studies  would 
be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  corps, 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau Both  the  TVA  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  developed  programs  of  assistance 
;'nd  information  In  the  field  of  flood  plain 
zoning.  We  would  look  to  these  agencies 
for  advice  on   problems  that  relate  to  zon- 
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ing.  We  would  also  consult  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  which,  for  many 
years,  has  expressed  keen  interest  in  flood 
plain  zoning  and  flood  insurance.  Represent- 
atives of  the  Insurance  Industry  who  we  un- 
derstand were  most  cooperative  In  the  plan- 
ning of  the  flood  indemnity  program  under 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956 
would  be  consulted  with  reference  to  the 
studies  on  the  feasibility  of  flood  Insurance 
programs." 

Since  S.  3066  only  avithorizes  approprla* 
tions,  the  committee  expected  that  any  ap- 
propriate  further  deuills  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  study,  and  «  detailed  JustiftcaUon 
of  every  aspect  of  it,  would  be  presented 
to  the  Appruprlatloiu  Conunittees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agieed 
to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senate  leader- 
ship for  scheduUng  such  prompt  con- 
sideration of  S.  3066,  the  flood  relief 
study  bill  I  introduced  which  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  July  20. 

I  am  sure  my  sentiments  are  shared 
by  all  those  who  were  stricken  by  the 
storm  that  ripped  the  east  coast  earlier 
this  year,  and  who  suffered  enormous 
loss.  In  New  Jersey  alone  the  losses 
amounted  to  over  $80  million. 

We  all  know  that  in  1956  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  Federal  flood  insurance 
program,  providing  an  insurance,  rein- 
surance, and  loan  program  to  compen- 
sate persons  against  losses  by  flood.  But 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1957 
refused  to  appropriate  any  funds  to  im- 
plement the  program  and  since  then  the 
program  has  been  a  dead  letter. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  floods  do  not  pose  an  equal 
threat  to  every  person  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  as  would  be  the  case  in 
automobile  accidents  for  example. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I 
believe  some  kind  of  Federal  assistance 
is  essential,  in  order  to  spread  the  risk 
and  the  financial  burden,  just  as  they 
are  naturally  spread  in  other  kinds  of 
losses. 

However.  I  can  understand  the  con- 
cern of  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
fear  that  the  general  taxpayer  not  sub- 
ject to  flooding  may  be  called  upon  to 
share  what  clearly  may  be  too  excessive 
a  risk  by  a  person  who  may  wish  to 
build,  from  the  standpoint  of  floods, 
where  nature  clearly  intended  that  man 
should  not  trespass. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  one  must  say  either  you  do 
not  build  or  you  build  at  your  own  risk. 
The  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  delin- 
eate that  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  for  surely  there  can 
be  no  question  that  we  have  some 
responsibility. 

If  we  can  share  the  misfortunes  of 
people  all  over  the  world,  we  can  cer- 
tainly come  to  the  aid  of  those  stricken 
by  flood  disasters  here  at  home. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  un- 
dertake an  immediate  study  of  alterna- 
tive programs  which  could  be  established 
to  help  provide  financial  assistance  to 


those  suffering  property  losses  in  flood 
disasters. 

It  would  permit  the  study  of  new  and 
fresh  approaches  to  the  problem,  which 
I  believe  would  offer  the  best  hope  for  al- 
lowing positive  and  constructive  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  reasonably  near  future. 

While  It  Is  true  memories  of  the  last 
disaster  fade  with  time,  we  all  know 
that  the  whims  of  nature  will  sooner  or 
later  face  us  with  the  same  problem 
again,  and  we  must  not  be  unpi-epai-ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  DELAY  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
traordinai-y  delay  in  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  in  New  York  is  fast  be- 
coming outrageous.  As  a  result  of  the 
unjust  manner  in  which  the  process  of 
confirmation  would  be  abused  if  the  end 
of  the  session  should  come  without  action 
on  the  nomination,  the  time  is  coming 
soon  when  the  Senate  will  have  to  meet 
its  responsibilities,  even  if  one  of  its  sub- 
committees should  not. 

No  really  good  reason  has  been  put 
forward  to  justify  the  unwarranted  de- 
lay in  confirmation  of  this  nomination. 
I  urge  the  full  membership  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  insist  on  full  com- 
mittee action  to  discharge  the  subcom- 
mittee from  consideration  of  Judge 
Marshall's  nomination.  If  that  is  not 
forthcoming,  the  Senate  as  a  whole  will 
be  called  on  to  face  the  issue  squarely. 
If  this  is  not  otherwise  moved,  I  will  my- 
self make  the  motion. 

The  facts  concerning  this  delay  have 
been  laid  before  the  Senate  and  the 
country  again  and  again.  But  they  bear 
repeating.  Thui-good  Marshall  was  orig- 
inally nominated  on  September  23,  1961, 
4  days  before  Congress  adjourned.  He 
was  given  a  recess  appointment  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  1961.  On  January  15.  1962,  his 
nomination  was  resubmitted,  and  the 
first  hearing  was  not  held  until  May 
1,  1962.  and  then  recessed.  The  second 
hearing  was  held  on  July  12.  1962.  and  at 
that  time  the  introduction  of  new  coun- 
sel and  other  developments  gave  every 
evidence  of  a  long  drawn-out  attempt  to 
inject  irrelevant  material  not  bearing  on 
Judge  Marshall's  confirmation.  Today, 
a  third  hearing  is  being  scheduled  for 
August  1.  This  could  delay  matters  un- 
til adjournment  time  and  bring  about  a 
disgraceful  situation  whereby  Judge 
Marshall  would  be  forced  off  the  bench 
because  the  Senate  did  not  act.  The 
justice,  the  wisdom,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  are  on  trial  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

No  one  can  objectively  look  at  the 
record  of  the  hearings  so  far  and  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  there 
hsis  been  intolerable  delay  on  the  ques- 
tion. 
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Hitirgood  Marshall's  abilities,  qualifi- 
cations, and  experience  are  beyond  ques- 
tion. His  character  is  outstanding;  his 
record.  Including  his  service  on  the  bench 
since  last  October  under  a  recess  ap- 
pointment, has  been  impeccable.  He 
deserves  confirmation,  and  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate should  not  tolerate  any  further  delay. 

I  repeat  that  it  would  be  outrageous 
if,  ccrfnlng  to  the  end  of  the  session, 
Thurgood  Marshall  should  have  to  leave 
the  bench  beca\ise  the  Senate  has  not 
acted  to  confirm  his  nomination.  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  help  to  see  that  the 
proper  procedures  are  gone  through  so 
that  the  Senate  may  act. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr. ,  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  10526)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10904) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Fogarty,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.  Camnon,  Mr.  Laird,  and  Mr.  Taber 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BHJ.S  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Si>eaker  had  affixed  his  sig^nature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

8.  2996.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6967.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Incor- 
poration of  certain  nonprofit  corporations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MEMORIAL    SERVICES    FOR    SENA- 
TOR FRANCIS  CASE 

Mr.  MXJNDT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  1  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  lor  its 
present  consideration.       

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  366)  was  read 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  business  of 
the  Senate  be  now  suspended  in  ordflr  that 
memorial  addresses  may  be  delivered  tn  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  tbf  Hon- 
orable PaANCis  Case,  late  a  Senator  frqm  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  conWnuni- 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  oj  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enroUa^  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  business  to- 
day, do  adjourn.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resollution. 

The  resolution  was  unanioftously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  X  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  memorial  addres^s  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today, 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  miay  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  insert  in  the 
Record  their  remarks  in  testimonial  to 
my  late  departed  colleague,  and  that 
those  remarks,  to  be  inserted  lately,  may 
be  printed  in  7 '/is -point  type  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  land 
of  the  prairies  and  of  the  mountai)|is  and 
of  the  towering  pines  from  whence  he 
came  has  reclaimed  a  loyal  son. 

Our  colleague,  Francis  Case,  hati  made 
the  long  journey  home,  to  the  beauty  and 
the  solitude  of  the  Black  Hills  he  so 
deeply  loved. 

Today,  as  we  pay  homage  to  this  fine 
citizen  from  my  home  State  of  jSouth 
Dakota,  the  recollection  of  many  .'many 
"yesterdays"  floods  across  my  mind  as 
I  look  back  upon  the  near  quartet  of  a 
century  of  close  association  I  had  ii^  serv- 
ing with  Francis  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

My  first  recollection  of  Francis  Case 
goes  back  a  long  time  before  he  or  I  gave 
much  thought  to  serving  here  \r\  the 
National  Legislature. 

I  had  met  Francis  when  he  was  %  pub- 
lisher and  editor  in  the  Black  HiU^,  and 
I  was  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
eastern  South  Dakota. 

I  came  to  know  him  during  his  Service 
on  the  State  Board  of  Regents  oi  Edu- 
cation of  South  Dakota,  when,  ift  fact. 
he  was  actually  one  of  my  employers, 
since  I  was.  at  that  time,  a  memjber  of 
the  faculty  of  the  General  Beadle]  State 
Teachers  College  in  my  hometown  of 
Madison,  which  came  under  the  juiisdic- 
tion  of  the  State  board  of  regehts  of 
education. 

Later  we  were  to  be  a  part  of  th^  same 
campaign  team,  he  running  far  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District,  and  %  from 
the  First  Congressional  District. 

He  was  elected  in  1938.  I  wfts  de- 
feated. In  1938  we  both  were  the  Candi- 
dates, he  was  reelected  for  his  ^econd 
term,  and  I  was  elected  for  my  first  terr 
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So  as  that  76th  Congress  opened  in 
1939,  and  I  arrived  for  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  Piamcis 
Case  who  was  there  to  welcome  me  to  the 
National  Legislature,  to  introduce  me  to 
our  colleagues  and  to  take  me  by  the  arm 
to  the  well  of  the  House  where  the  oath 
of  office  was  administered. 

Many  the  time  I  have  since  stood  in 
the  House — and  in  this  chamber — vir- 
tually side  by  side  with  P^ancis  Case, 
as  we  pledged  anew  our  allegiance  to 
God  and  country,  swearing  upon  this 
sacred  oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  was  in  January  1951.  when  I 
accompanied  him  down  the  aisle  of  this 
chamber,  as  he  began  his  own  service  to 
the  State  and  Nation  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  as  he  took  his  oath  as  a  Senator; 

And  now,  25  years  and  a  few  months 
later,  we  are  here  today  to  pay  our  final 
respects  to  a  fallen  comrade,  a  valiant 
warrior,  a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  and,  truly,  a  veteran  of  the  legis- 
lative battles  that  have  been  playing,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  such  a  vital  role 
in  the  progress  and  prosperity  achieved 
in  the  country. 

The  bridge  that  spans  that  quarter  of 
a  century  of  service  seems  short,  in- 
deed, in  the  measure  of  time  as  we  look 
back  over  these  years. 

But  by  another  measure,  the  record 
that  is  one  of  vast  achievement  by  Sen- 
ator Francis  Case,  that  bridge  seems 
virtually  endless  as  we  look  back  over  the 
accomplishments  of  a  diligent,  devoted 
public  sei-vant. 

How  does  one  review  such  service? 

Well,  how  is  it  recognized  by  those  one 
serves,  by  those  who  have  entrusted  the 
responsibilities  of  high  office  upon  the 
shoulders  of  one  individual? 

To  me,  this  is  the  recognition  that 
counts,  the  confidence  of  a  trust  well 
placed. 

And  it  was  an  enduring  trust  that 
the  people  of  South  Dakota  had  in  the 
qualities  of  Francis  Case,  for  he  was 
called  to  serve  on  nine  consecutive  oc- 
casions, seven  times  to  terms  in  the 
House,  and  twice  to  terms  in  the  Senate. 

So  it  is  an  honorable  record  of  dis- 
tinguished service  that  Francis  Case 
leaves  with  us. 

It  is  a  record  of  such  nature  that  I 
can  stand  here  today  without  fear  of 
challenge  and  declare  that  not  only  our 
State — the  State  which  sent  Francis 
Case  to  the  National  Capital — but  our 
Nation  as  well,  is  proud  of  the  mark 
on  history  that  Francis  Case  has  left. 

It  is  such  a  record  that  it  prompted 
the  Reverend  Robert  Wagner,  the  Meth- 
odist pastor,  in  his  very  moving  sermon 
at  the  funeral  services  in  Rapid  City, 
which  were  attended  by  many  Members 
of  this  body,  to  point  out  that  Senator 
Case's  service  firmly  engraved  upon  the 
office  of  U.S.  Senator  those  three  hal- 
lowed words,  "duty,  honor,  country," 
which  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  in  his 
address  at  West  Point  recently,  said, 
"reverently  dictate  what  you  ought  to  be. 
what  you  can  be,  what  you  will  be." 

Few  men  have  achieved  the  deep  re- 
spect that  was  accorded  Francis  Case 
by  his  colleagues  here  i©  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  other  body.    It  is  a  respect 
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which  I  think  is  personified  in  the  tribute 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  1,  who  referred  to 
Francis  as  "a  legislator's  legislator." 

What  better  mark  of  the  affection  and 
the  esteem  by  which  a  man  is  held  can 
there  be  than  that  accorded  Francis 
Case  by  our  good  friend  from  Vermont? 

A  legislator's  legislator. 

Or  a  man's  man. 

They  mean  relatively  the  same  thing. 

And  they  are  meant  sincerely. 

And  they  encompass  a  whole  diction- 
ary of  descriptive  definitions  one  might 
study  in  search  of  a  word  of  tribute,  a 
phrase  of  commendation  that  is  so  de- 
%  serving  for  a  brilliant  record  and  the 
man  that  compiled  that  record. 

Francis  Case  was  a  legislator's  legis- 
lator in  all  respects. 

That  he  was  such  a  man  was  earlier 
attested  to  by  another  of  our  colleagues, 
also  a  wann  friend  of  Francis,  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  from  Illinois.  It  was  on  the  public 
platform  m  Mitchell.  S.  Dak.,  at  a  din- 
ner at  whic  h  tribute  was  paid  to  him  by 
close  associates  in  our  area,  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  spoke  in  praise  of 
Senator  Case. 

He,  of  course,  spoke  more  than  a  word 
of  praise.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
recall  all  that  he  said  that  evening,  for 
it  was  a  memorable  address  of  salute  to 
a  man  for  not  only  what  he  had  accom- 
plished but  for  what  he  was.  All  of  what 
he  said  is  pertinent  today.  But  if  I  were 
asked  to  select  only  one  sentence  of  that 
eventful  address  delivered  by  Senator 
DiRKSEN  in  Mitchell.  S.  Dak.,  where 
Francis  was  graduated  from  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University,  and  if  I  had  the 
choice  of  only  a  few  words.  I  would  then 
select  these  quoted  by  Senator  Dirksen 
in  tribute  to  Senator  Case: 

He  gave  mDre  than  he  got. 

How  much  is  said  in  those  words  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

If  one  sentence  were  to  sum  up  a  life- 
time of  act  ivity.  I  think  it  is  this  one — 
"he  gave  more  than  he  got" — for  cer- 
tainly the  life  of  Francis  Case  was  one 
of  giving  pnd  contributing  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  man. 

There  are  many  achievements  which 
will  remain  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  our  late  colleague. 

His  dedication  to  and  love  of  country 
is  captured  in  the  vital  work  he  per- 
formed as  a  key  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

There  he  labored  long  and  hard  to 
satisfy  himself  to  the  utmost  that  no 
stone  was  left  unturned,  no  task  re- 
mained incomplete,  and  no  dollar  was 
unwisely  used  so  that  the  strength  of 
our  Nation  was  such  as  to  keep  our  cher- 
ished freedoms. 

His  fond  regard  for  his  fellow  citi- 
zens— particularly  those  who  were  less 
fortunate  than  others — found  emphasis 
and  action  in  his  legislative  proposals  and 
his  personal  activities  to  assist  our  fine 
American  Indian  citizens  in  South  Da- 
kota. 

His  pridt;  in  our  home  State  of  South 
Dakota  and  his  love  for  the  people  of  the 
upper  Great  Plains  prompted  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  assist  economic  growth 


and  to  achieve  greater  prosperity 
through  installation  of  projects  and  im- 
plementation of  programs  vitally  needed. 

But  if  one  were  to  search  for  the  most 
significant  and  lasting  contribution  that 
FR^NCIS  Case  made,  it  would  be  in  the 
field  of  water  resources,  in  his  persistent 
drive  and  devoted  determination  to 
achieve  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
wise  use  and  preservation  of  this  precious 
lifeblood  of  humanity. 

Francis  and  I  visited  on  many  occa- 
sions about  the  problems  of  water  con- 
servation and  utilization.  , 

Never  have  I  come  across  a  man  more 
dedicated  than  Francis  Case  to  the  noble 
work  of  turning  arid  lands  into  green 
fields  and  changing  sometimes-fiooding 
and  oftentimes  polluted  streams  and 
rivers  into  controlled,  fresh,  clean  water 
supplies  for  drinking  and  for  a  dozen 
other  purposes. 

Today,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  is 
divided  by  a  huge  manmade  series  of 
lakes,  second  only  in  size  of  impounded 
water  to  the  vast  expanses  of  the  Great 
Lakes  themselves. 

The  once  uncontrolled  savage  Missouri 
River  is  now  a  docile  beneficent  creature, 
churning  out  electric  power,  holding  back 
the  fioods  and  soon  spreading  out  its 
sweetness  in  a  myriad  of  tentacle-like 
irrigation  projects. 

Francis  Case  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  development  of  this  vast  system 
of  reservoirs. 

And  when  the  day  comes,  as  come  it 
will,  that  sweet  water  flows  from  the 
brackish  wells  and  is  converted  from  the 
sea,  and  when  the  skies  can  almost  be 
commanded  to  bring  forth  the  precious 
raindrops,  these  achievements  also  can 
include  on  their  honors  of  credit  the 
name  of  Francis  Case. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  miss  the  fine 
association  of  a  man  whom  I  felt  was 
firmly  and  thoroughly  dedicated  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
concept. 

In  the  memorial  services  held  here  in 
Washington  for  Senator  Case  before  his 
final  journey  back  to  South  Dakota  was 
begun,  we  heard  these  words  said  of 
Francis  Case  : 

"He  was  a  fine  Christian  gentleman." 

I  think  that  speaks  volumes  for  the 
type  of  citizen  Francis  Case  was  and  for 
the  wonderful  infiuence  for  good  that  he 
brought  to  bear  in  the  arena  of  public 
affairs. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  State 
and  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  truly  warm 
friendships  that  existed  was  that  between 
Francis  Case  and  Badger  Clark,  late  poet 
laureate  of  South  Dakota. 

Perhaps  Senator  Case  frequently 
quoted  Badger  Clark's  works,  and  I  know 
he  received  on  many  occasions  inspira- 
tion from  the  words  of  this  great  western 
poet. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  favorite  poems  of 
Senator  Case,  from  which  he  received 
inspiration,  and  which  is  meaningful  for 
all  of  us,  a  poem  written  by  Badger  Clark. 
is  the  one  entitled  "The  Job."  It  is  a 
fitting  memorial  to  the  type  of  devotion 
Senator  Case  gave  to  all  of  his  tasks,  both 
those  assumed  by  him  and  those  assigned 
to  him. 


In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  read  this  poem  by  Senator  Case's 
friend,  Badger  Clark. 

Thk   Job 
But,  God,  the  thought  was  great. 
The  scheme,  the  dream — why,  till  the  first 

charm  broke 
The  thing  Just  built  itself  while  I  eUte, 
Laughed  and  admired  it.    Then  it  stuck. 
Half  done,  the  lesser  half,  worse  luck! 
You  see,  it's  dead  as  yet.  a  frame,  a  body — 

and  the  heart, 
'  The  soul,  the  fiery  vital  part 
To  give  it  life,  is  what  I  cannot  get.     I've 

tried— 
You  know  it — tried  to  ca*tch  live  fire 
And  pawed  cold  ashes.    Every  spark  has  dl^. 
It   wont   come   right!     I'd   drop   the  thing 

entire. 
Only— I  can't!    I  love  my  Job. 

You,  who  ride  the  thunder. 

Do  you  know  what  it  Is  to  dream  and  drudge 

and  throb? 
I  wonder. 
Did  It  come  at  you  with  a  rush,  your  dream, 

your  plan? 
Yes.  with  rapt  face  and  sparkling  eyes. 
If  so.  I  know  how  you  began.  ' 

Swinging    the    hot    glove    out    t>etween    the 

skies, 
Marking  the  new  seas  with  their  white  beach 

lines. 
Sketching  in  sun  and  moon,  the  lightning 

and  the  rains, 
Sowing  the  hills  with  pines. 
Wreathing  a  rim  of  purple  rotind  the  plains. 
I  know  you  laughed  then,  while  you  caught 

and  wrought 
The    big,    swift   rapturous   outline   of   your 

thought. 
And  then — 
Men. 

I  see  It  now. 

0  God.  lorgive  my  pettish  row! 

1  see  your  Job.     While  ages  crawl 

Your  lips  taking  laboring  lines,  your  eyes  a 

sadder  light. 
For  man,  the  fire  and  flower  and  center  of  it 

all — 
Man  wont  come  out  right! 
After  your  patient  centuries 
Fresh  starts,  recastlngs,  tired  Gethsemanes 
And  tense  Golgothas,  he,  your  central  theme. 
Is  Just  a  Jangling  echo  of  your  dream. 
Grand  as  the  rest  may  be,  he  ruins  it. 

Why  don't  you  quit? 

Crumple  it  all  and  dream  againi    But  no; 

Flaw    after    flaw,    you    work    it    out,    revise. 

refine — 
Bondage,  brutality,  and  war,  and  woe. 
The  sot,  the  fool,  the  tyrant  and  the  mob — 
Dear  God.  how  you  must  love  your  Job! 
Help  me.  as  I  love  mine. 

Mr.  President.  Francis  Case  included  in 
his  vast  catalog  of  endeavors  activities 
as  a  newspaper  publisher  and  editor.  In 
keeping  with  the  warm  association 
Francis  had  with  his  brothers  in  the 
profession  of  journalism.  I  feel  it  would 
be  particularly  appropriate  if  there  could 
be  included  in  the  Record,  immediately 
following  the  eulogies  by  my  colleagues, 
a  few  representative  editorials  written  in 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator.  I  request 
permission  that  such  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  as  designated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BOTTUM.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
newest  Member  of  the  Senate,  ai^Minted 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasi(Nied  by  the 
untimely  death  of  our  beloved  Francis 
Case,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak 
upon   this   occasion.     Fellow   Members 
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of  long  years  association  have  told  more 
eloquently  than  I  can  the  story  of  his 
tremendous  accomplishments  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  august  body.  You  who  have 
worked  with  Senator  Fiancxs  Case  have 
seen  firsthand  his  dedication  to  duty,  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  the  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  all  the  other  virtues  which 
made  up  his  character. 

My  association  with  Senator  Case  be- 
gan many  long  years  ago.  Feancis  Case 
entered  the  race  for  Congress  in  days 
of  drought  and  economic  disaster;  and 
in  that  first  race  for  Congress,  he 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  his 
ability  to  work,  to  think,  and  to  follow 
a  course  which  convinced  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  that  here  was  a  man 
worthy  of  their  trust.  In  every  cam- 
paign from  that  date  to  the  day  of  his 
imtimely  demise,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
work  with  him  and  for  him,  traveling 
back  and  forth  across  the  prairies  of 
South  Dakota  in  what  Senator  Case  be- 
lieved was  a  fight  for  freedom. 

A  graduate  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Senator  Case  was  an  active,  de- 
vout member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
a  man  whose  religion  and  religious  be- 
liefs were  a  part  of  his  everyday  life, 
a  Christian  gentleman  who  was  moti- 
vated at  all  times  by  his  belief  in  God. 
Fortunately,  through  a  great  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Friends  of  the  Middle 
Border,  the  written  record  of  his 
achievements  and  his  life,  his  papers, 
and  his  files,  representing  a  lifetime  of 
service,  will  be  deposited  at  Dakota  Wes- 
leyan University,  at  Mitchell,  S.  Dak., 
where  students  of  government  will  have 
a  source  for  study  in  a  special  shrine 
established  and  maintained  to  keep 
alive  his  memory,  his  ideals,  his  prin- 
ciples, and  the  great  contributions 
which  he  made  to  his  State  and  to  his 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  sit  in  his  office,  dis- 
cussing problems  of  Government  with 
his  wonderful  staff,  observing  the  volu- 
minous files,  correspondence,  research, 
and  bills  which  he  introduced,  and  which 
were  passed  by  this  Congress,  I  am  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  tremendous  ca- 
pacity of  this  fine  friend. 

But  to  turn  back  to  the  South  Dakota 
scene,  there  can  be  seen  the  tangible  re- 
sults of  a  lifetime  of  labor.  Modern 
highways  stretching  across  the  Great 
Plains,  built  under  rules  and  laws  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Case,  under  contracts 
and  regulations  designed  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  taxpayer's  dollar;  great 
military  installations,  public  housing, 
national  defense,  all  a  part  of  his  plan 
and  concern  for  America;  the  great  Mis- 
souri River,  bisecting  South  Dakota,  with 
dams  and  lakes  designed  to  conserve  one 
of  our  greatest  assets — the  water  flow- 
ing through  our  State,  with  power- 
plants  producing  energy  to  light  the 
farms,  to  power  industries,  to  provide 
Jobs,  and,  eventvially,  if  his  dreams  come 
true,  with  10,000  farms — yes,  more — ^re- 
ceiving the  lifegiving  water  of  the  Mis- 
souri through  irrigation,  will  biiild  and 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  great 
Midwest  and  of  our  Nation. 

Francis  Case  did  not  think  just  about 
big  things.  One  of  the  last  bills  he  in- 
troduced was  one  to  give  rehef  to  little 
pecqple  who  for  many  years  have  lived 


and  struggled  on  small  mining  claims  in 
the  Black  Hills.  This  bill,  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  these  citizens  to  Sfcure 
homestead  status  on  these  small  rajnlng 
claims,  gives  further  proof  of  his  con- 
cern for  all  his  people. 

Mr.  President,  let  this  not  be  a  time  of 
sadness;  let  this  not  be  a  time  of  i-^gret. 
Rather,  let  this  be  a  tin:.e  of  rejcjicing 
and  remembrance  of  his  Christian  life. 
of  his  dedicated  life,  of  the  life  of  a  man 
placed  on  this  earth  with  a  purpose  Which 
benefited  all  mankind. 

There  were  many  sides  and  facets  to 
the  character  of  Senator  Francis  Case. 
His  love  of  the  outdoors,  his  loVe  of 
country,  his  love  of  beauty,  all  "went 
together  to  make  the  composite  leader. 
Many  times  when  the  Senator  wHs  in 
his  office  late  at  night,  or  when  he  tould 
not  sleep,  he  used  to  express  his  thoiiights 
in  the  form  of  short  poems.  Let  mei  read 
to  you  one  of  those  poems,  which  he 
wrote  one  night.  It  is  entitled  ''New 
Year  Ahead": 

The  world's  in  a  snarl  at  this  year'fc  end 
Few  pundits  find  a  favoring  wind.  ' 

Times  go  by  turns,  someone  has  said 
When   darkest   comes,   the   dawn   mulst   be 

ahead; 
But  each  day,  each  year,  each  life  mi|st  be 

lived 
As  men  with  choice  are  not  by  chana^  pos- 
sessed. 

Pair  Freedom's  rule  is  not  a  thing  assured 
Far  stars  are  not  to  fainting  hearts  att^uned 
Real  strength  Is  not  by  sitting  still  acquired 
Nor  duty's  call  by  wishing  words  aWolved 
High  goals  are  not  by  downcast  eyes  attained 
Nor  wanted  ports  by  drifting  craft  acb|ieved. 

Man's  mountain  climb  by  scars  is  marked 
The    trail,    the   trudge    by    steady   steps    are 

made 
The  dally  gain  may  go  unnoticed 
But  time  attests  this  truth  as  stated 
Pursuing  the  best  to  us  entrusted 
We  reach  the  paths  that  lead  to  Ood. 

And  SO,  my  fellow  Senators,  l^t  us 
with  regret  pause  on  this  occasion  in 
remembrance  of  one  of  our  greati  citi- 
zens. But,  more  important,  let  u«  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  future,  and  remember 
that  the  results  of  his  life,  the  resu|lts  of 
his  work,  the  results  of  his  persoiiality 
and  his  character  will  be  felt  by  gchera- 
tions  to  come;  and  those  who  wljl  but 
pause  and  reflect  and  look  back  upQn  the 
life  of  Senator  ^^rancis  Case  will  cajl  him 
blessed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  $tate- 
ment  containing  biographical  reference 
to  the  late  Senator  Case  be  printjed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  ifi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Francis  H.  Case 

Francis  H.  Case,  Republican,  of  cjjuster, 
S.  Dak.,  WM  born  In  Everly,  Iowa,  December 
9,  1896,  and  moved  with  his  parmts  to 
Sturgls,  8.  Dak.,  In  1909. 

He  attended  high  school  at  Sturgjs  and 
Hot  Springs.  He  held  B.A.  and  LL.D.  degrees 
from  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  liOtchell, 
an  M.A.  degree  from  Northwestern  univer- 
sity, and  an  honorary  LH.D.  degre«(  from 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Tech- 
nology, Rapid  City.  He  attended  College 
for  a  time  at  Spearfish,  S.  Dak. 

During  World  War  I,  Senator  Case  [served 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

He  married  Myrle  Graves,  of  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak.,  In  1926.     The  couple  had  tw»  chil- 


dren. Jane  Commander,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Francis  H.,  Jr.  (died  1945). 

BUSINESS   and    COMMXTNITT   LITE 

Mr.  Case  edited  newspapers  in  Rapid  City, 
Hot  Springs,  and  Cxister  from  1922  to  1942. 

Active  in  promoting  development  In  South 
Dakota  as  a  newspaper  editor,  he  prop>ose<l 
the  Black  Hills  Summer  White  House  for 
President  Coolidge  (1926-27):  edited  the 
JeHerson  number  of  the  Mount  Rushmore 
booklet  for  Gutzon  Borglum  (1931);  and 
actively  promoted  the  development  of  high- 
way and  natural  resource  potential  of  South 
Dakota. 

As  a  rancher.  Senator  Case  raised  Here- 
fords  and  saddle  horses  on  his  ranch  near 
Cvister. 

PL'BLIC   LUX 

Mr  Case  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
regents  of  education  In  South  Dakota  from 
1931  to  1933.  In  1936,  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Second  District  and  served 
seven  terms.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1950,  reelected  In  1956,  and  was 
serving  his  second  term. 

LEGISLATIVE  RECORD 

Mr.  Case's  legislative  record  during  his 
25  years  in  Congress  has  been  identified  wltlj 
water  conservation,  economies  in  Govern- 
ment, and  highway  legislation.  He  has 
striven  for  an  effective  national  defense  sys- 
tem with  economy. 

His  resolution  adopted  In  1939-40  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Flood  Control  pro- 
diiced  the  studies  Which  led  to  the  author- 
ization of  the  Missouri  River  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944.  His  efforts  obtained  Initial 
funds  for  Sheridan  Lake,  Deerfleld,  Shade- 
hill.  Angostura,  Pactola.  Fort  RandaU.  and 
Oahe  Reservoirs,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake. 

He  authored  the  provision  to  reserve  half 
of  Big  Bends  power  for  use  In  the  State 
of  South  Dakota. 

In  1949.  while  still  In  the  House,  he 
opened  the  battle  against  back-door  spend- 
ing, a  form  of  Government  flnanclng 
through  Treasury  borrowing  rather  than 
through  direct  congressional  appropriations, 
with  a  point  of  order  during  debate  on  a 
hoxislng  bill. 

Other  projects  which  reflect  his  efforts  In- 
clude: Sioux  River.  Vermillion,  and  Fall 
River  flood  control  project;  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base  (Rapid  City);  Ordnance  Depot 
(Provo);  McNenny  Unit  Hatchery  (Spear- 
fish); conversion  of  Fort  Meade  to  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  (Sturgls):  and  establishment 
of  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery;  de- 
salinlzatlon  plant  at  Webster;  Missouri  River 
bridge  near  Platte;  Grand  River  bridge  near 
Mobrldge;  post  offices  at  Slsseton,  Pierre. 
Sioux  Falls.  Mitchell,  and  other  South  Da- 
kota conununitles;  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  armories  throughout  the  State  in- 
cluding Woonsocket,  Aberdeen,  Salem,  Mil- 
ler. S-oux  Falls.  Hot  Springs,  Phillip,  Clear 
Lake,  and  Wagner. 

vs.  senate  ( 1 9  5 1 -present  > 
Other  accomplishments  include: 
Pioneered  legislation  setting  up  Saline 
Water  Acts  of  1952,  1B55,  and  1958  which 
initiated  research  into  ways  of  converting 
inland  brackish  water  and  sea  water  Into 
fresh  water.  The  Webster.  S.  Dak.,  desallni- 
zation  plant  resulted  from  his  1958  bill. 

Legislation  creating  the  President's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Weather  Control  which 
compiled  the  most  comprehensive  set  of 
data  available  on  the  subject;  placement  of 
weather  research  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (1958);  and  a 
program  for  cloud  seeding  studies  under  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  water  supply  re- 
search In  Vj62. 

First  legislative  proposal  for  selling  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  to  foreign  countries 
in  exchange  for  foreign  currency,  the  fore- 
runner to  the  present  Public  Law  480  or 
food  for-ppr.ce    surplus-disposal    program. 
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Legislatjon  honoring  the  rights  of  DUtrict 
c-f  Columtla  voters  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  Pres  dent  to  end  Communist  taunts 
that  cltlftms  in  our  National  Capital  were 
d'viled  any  form  of  suffrage. 

ExtenalciQ  of  the  Interstate  Defense  High- 
way System  to  provide  needed  links  Including 
a  north-south  route  In  South  Dakota. 

Numerous  provisions  In  bills  and  amend- 
ments clarifying  legislative  language  or  trlm- 
u-.ing  out  unnecessary  Federal  spending. 

Senate  committee  assignment:  Mr.  Case 
was  rankl:ig  Republican  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  having  served 
as  Roads  Subcommittee  chairman  In  1953- 
54.  and  was  third  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
where  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Military 
Construct  .on  Subconunlttee  In  1953-54.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  national  defense  and  rivers 
and  harbtr  bills.  In  1961  he  concluded  serv- 
ice on  the  Select  Committee  for  National 
Water  Resources,  set  up  In  1958  to  study  the 
Nation's  vrater  needs,  after  the  committee 
disbanded  following  completion  of  its  work. 
Early  In  :  962.  he  was  named  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Preparedness. 

V.S.    HOUSE   or   representatives     11937-511 

Accomplishments  Include: 

Initiate!  legislation  for  renegotiation  of 
excess  war  profits  (1942).  credited  with  sav- 
ing the  U.S.  Treasury  $12  billion  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
hundreds  ot  millions  of  dollars  since. 

Joint  Bp3nsor  of  Government  Corporations 
Control  A(  t  of  1945. 

Joint  sponsor  of  Case- Wheeler  Water  Con- 
servation Acta  of   1937  and   1940. 

Inltlateil  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1946. 
later  vetoed  by  President  Truman,  which  was 
the  foreru-iner  of  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Synthetic  Fuels  Act  of  1948. 

Authorei  a  phrase  change  In  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  distinguishing  between 
CommunUt  "front"  organization  and  Com- 
munist "action"  organization  which  has  been 
credited  w:th  protecting  the  constitutionality 
of  that  att  by  Supreme  Court  review  last 
May. 

House  onunittee  assignments:  Irrigation. 
Mines  and  Indian  Affairs  Committees.  1937- 
39;  Approp>riatlons.  1939-50;  Select  Commit- 
tees on  Phosphate  Investigations.  Foreign 
Aid.  and  Joint  Congressional  Aviation  Policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
loss  to  the  Senate,  to  South  DaJcota  and 
to  the  Na';ion  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Francis  Case  was  particularly  saddening 
to  me.  Senator  Case  and  I  had  served 
together  for  many  years,  both  In  this 
body  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Wliile  we  had  political  differences 
at  times,  they  were  subordinated  to  our 
friendship.  He  had  the  capacity,  too,  of 
subordinating  p>olitlcal  considerations  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation.  This 
capacity  is  testimony  to  his  great  in- 
tegrity. 

During  his  long  career  as  a  public 
servant,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
had  wide  legislative  interests.  He  was 
an  outstanding  authority  on  constitu- 
tional and  procedural  questions  and  was 
a  knowledgeable  lawmaker  in  many 
fields.  His  great  range  of  interests  was 
bom  of  a  rich  and  varied  youth  which 
included  experience  as  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor and  publisher,  cattleman,  sporting 
enthusiast ,  state  regent  of  education,  en- 
listed mar-  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  later 
an  officer  in  both  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserves. 

When  he  came  to  Congress  nearly 
three  decades  ago.  his  interest  continued 
to  range  over  Uie  whole  spectrum  of  leg- 
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islation.  It  was  in  militaiy- connected 
fields,  however,  that  he  performed  his 
greatest  service.  Perhaps  the  best  testi- 
mony to  his  dedication  to  the  pubUc  in- 
terest was  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1942. 
which  he  initiated,  and  which  is  credited 
with  the  recovery  of  over  $11  billion  in 
excessive  war  profits  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

Twice  elected  to  tlie  Senate  by  the 
people  of  South  Dakota,  his  was  a  dis- 
tinctive style  of  lawmaking  in  this  body, 
characterized  at  all  times  by  the  highest 
degree  of  integrity.  Nowhere  was  this 
integrity  better  demonstrated  than  in 
the  celebrated  attempt  some  years  ago 
to  influence  Senator  Case  with  a  sizable 
campaign  contribution.  The  modest, 
quiet  man  made  clear  in  a  most  forceful 
way  that  his  public  trust  as  a  Senator 
was  not  for  sale. 

It  is  because  of  these  many  qualities 
that  Senator  Case  made  so  many  friends, 
all  of  whom  now  mourn  his  passing.  We 
shall  miss  him  sorely  in  this  body.  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  extend  again  my  own 
and  Mrs.  Mansfield's  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  his  family,  who  bear 
the  greatest  loss. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
area  of  Chicago  which  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Midway  stands  a  great 
marble  statue  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
Lorado  Taft.  one  the  greatest  sculptors 
of  our  generation,  if  not  the  greatest.  It 
is  of  interest  to  me  because  Lorado  Taft 
was  born  in  a  small  country  town  in  my 
old  congressional  district.  He  has  styled 
the  statue  "The  Fountain  of  Time."  and 
on  it.  with  a  broad  face,  he  has  limned 
the  countenances  of  all  manner  of  peo- 
ple who  would  be  symbolic  of  any  gen- 
eration. It  stands  clearly  as  a  rebuttal 
to  the  old  and  popular  cUche  that  "Time 
flies. "  Times  does  not  fly.  Mankind 
marches  and  flies  through  the  stationary 
corridor  of  time,  and  as  we  do  we  make 
history. 

Not  many  people  identify  themselves 
too  readily  with  the  march  of  the  gen- 
erations through  history,  so  that  it  can 
be  said  that  they  adequately  identify 
themselves  with  the  present  as  it  is 
coupled  to  the  past  and  the  present  as 
it  is  coupled  to  the  future.  But  Phancis 
Case  was  a  man  who  fully  achieved  that 
distinction,  and  I  have  often  marveled 
how  it  somehow  marked  his  conduct  and 
particularly  his  legislative  interest. 

He  had  a  Uvely  awareness  of  the  pres- 
ent with  its  challenging  problems,  and 
it  siuzunoned  up  in  him  a  rare  determi- 
nation to  make  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
the  people  in  his  own  time  and  genera- 
tion, and  leave  a  durable  bequest  to  those 
who  were  to  come  after  him  and  become 
the  custodians  and  trustees  of  America  in 
another  day.  And  thus  did  he  display 
his  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  of  the 
past  and  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
present. 

With  it  all,  he  had  a  sharp  sense  of 
mission  and  responsibility  to  the  future, 
and  in  his  years  of  legislative  conduct 
it  may  have  escaped  the  casual  obsei-ver, 
but  it  made  a  very  deep  impression  on 
me. 

Fii'st  was  his  deep  interest,  and  con- 
tinuing interest,  in  Uie  distilling  of  salt 
water  to  make  it  potable  and  usable 


for  human  purposes.  I  examined  a  good 
many  of  the  treatises  that  he  prepared 
on  the  subject.  Why  should  this  experi- 
mental activity  command  much  of  his 
time,  his  energy,  and  his  study?  He 
might  not  Uve  to  see  the  day  when  this 
process  would  come  into  widespread  and 
practical  use  in  all  the  comers  of  the 
earth,  but  there  was  a  clear  reason,  and 
his  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
MuNDT,  has  referred  to  it.  It  was  his  in- 
terest in  water  resources,  which  one  day 
may  yet  become  theNnost  acute  chal- 
lenge before  all  mankind.  He  was  sensi- 
tive to  this  challenge  in  his  own  time  and 
for  the  future.  So  he  wanted  to  advance 
the  matter  in  his  own  time  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  well-being  not  merely 
of  his  own  country  but  of  people  everj'- 
where. 

There  was  one  other  activity  in  which 
he  was  deeply  interested,  and  that  was 
the  attention  he  gave  to  the  work  and 
to  the  business  of  seeding  clouds  with 
chemicals  or  some  other  divisive  force 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  rain. 

In  a  way,  I  suppose  it  was  quite 
natural  that  he  should  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  that,  because  he  lived  a  life- 
time on  the  prairies  of  South  Dakota, 
and  there  he  had  not  only  with  his  own 
eyes  .seen,  but  had  experienced,  the  rav- 
ages of  drought  and  what  It  could  do  to 
the  lives  and  Uvelihood  of  the  people. 

"Surely,"  he  must  have  said  to  himself, 
"even  as  nature  causes  the  cool  winds 
to  caress  a  cloud  and  let  the  water  fall 
upon  thirsting  acres,  within  the  ingenu- 
ity of  man  there  must  be  a  process,  there 
must  be  a  way,  of  bringing  that  moisture 
from  above  so  that  It  may  be  earth- 
bome  and  fall  on  the  thirsting  acres 
where  it  is  needed." 

He  was  again  in  an  experimental  fltld. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  would  be  con- 
summated in  his  lifetime.  He  did  not 
know  whether  seeding  clouds  with  silver 
iodide  would  one  day  be  practical.  But 
he  worked  at  it  because  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  it,  and  he  had  a  great  and  con-  ♦ 
summate  faith  that,  somehow,  in  the 
talent,  in  the  faith,  and  in  the  Ingenu- 
ity of  man,  that  process  would  yet  be 
foimd. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  give  a  reverent 
salute  to  a  former  colleague — a  quiet, 
shy.  industrious,  hard-working  public 
servant — whose  labors  perhaps  were  not 
always  fully  appreciated.  There  was 
upon  him  the  mark  of  greatness,  because 
he  felt  his  debt  to  the  past,  because  he 
so  fully  discharged  his  obligation  to  the 
present,  and  because  he  had  a  deep  sense 
of  trusteeship  to  the  future.  Truly  these 
are  the  quahties  which  exalt  a  man  and 
give  him  the  stature  of  statesmanship. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  a  sad  heart  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
a  highly  respected  and  esteemed  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  our  friend  and  col- 
league, Frahcis  Case.  His  death  has  been 
a  great  loss  to  the  Nation,  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  Republican  Party. 

We  all  admire  ability.  We  aU  respect 
conviction.  We  all  pay  homage  to 
honesty.  Francis  Case  had  all  of  these. 
Feancis  Case's  record  of  public  Bervioe 
is  a  long  one.  A  former  newspaperman 
and  part-time  rancher,  be  served  In  the 
House  for  almost  14  years.  This  year, 
he  would  have  completed  his  second 
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Senate  term,  and  he  had  already  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  run  for  an- 
other term. 

Francis  Case  has  served  his  party  and 
his  Nation  well.  His  contributions  were 
many.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  where  I  had 
the  privil^e  in  years  gone  by  of  work- 
ing with  him.  There  I  was  able  to  ob- 
serve him  more  closely  at  work.  He  was 
always  constructive,  prudent,  and  per- 
ceptive In  all  phases  of  his  work.  He 
was  a  member  also  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

A  onetime  chairman  of  the  District 
Committee,  Prahcis  Case  was  a  fast 
friend  of  the  District.  We  recall  how 
vigorously  he  fought  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  District  residents 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
He  brought  the  issue  to  its  first  vote  in 
the  Senate,  and  later  cosponsored  the 
proposal  which  has  become  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  guar- 
anteeing the  presidential  vote  to  District 
citizens. 

He  had  become  convinced  in  his  last 
years  of  service  that  the  next  step  toward 
full  suffrage  for  District  citizens  should 
be  Representatives  for  the  District  in  the 
House.  In  his  usual  spirited  manner, 
he  was  prepared  to  fight  for  this  goal. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  a  public  servant 
of  the  liighest  caliber  and  the  deepest 
convictions.  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  were  proud  to  call 
him  a  friend.  I  deeply  regiet  his  passing 
and  I  know  that  all  of  us  here  will  miss 
him. 

Mrs.  Case,  her  daughter  and  her 
granddaughter  have  my  family's  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  wish  to  see  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out making  some  expression  of  my  af- 
fection and  respect  for  our  departed  col- 
league from  South  Dakota,  Francis 
Case. 

I  well  remember  my  first  legislative 
contact  with  Francis  Case.  It  was  when 
he  was  serving  in  the  other  body,  and 
I  met  him  on  a  conference  committee 
on  appropriations  for  public  works.  I 
marveled  at  that  time  at  his  detailed 
knowledge  of  every  item  which  came  be- 
fore that  conference  committee  for  con- 
sideration. I  saw  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  turn  to  him  time  and  again 
for  information  as  to  the  various  items 
in  the  bill. 

He  later  came  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  here  with  him  during  his  entire 
tenure  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Case  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  over  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  preside.  I  learned  to  rely  on 
him  as  I  have  on  few  men  for  careful 
and  objective  consideration  of  issues 
which  are  vital  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Institutions  of  government. 

I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my 
adult  life  in  legislative  work — 10  years 
m  the  general  assembly  of  my  own 
State  and  30  years  in  this  body— and 
>ver  that  span  of  time  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  many  legislators,  some  who 
have  been  able  and  some  who  have  been 
jreat,  but  in  all  that  period  and  among 


all  those  acquaintances  I  hrave  ikver 
known  a  more  conscientious,  a  BJiore 
thorough,  or  a  more  courageous  lejgis- 
lator  than  Francis  Case. 

He  was  not.  a  lawyer,  in  that  he  had 
never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
but  there  were  few  keener  students  of 
constitutional  law  in  this  body  tjhan 
Francis  Case.  All  of  us  have  seen  Ihim 
time  and  again  rise,  when  constitutional 
questions  were  under  discussion,  to  q^ote 
from  some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
past,  from  some  of  the  great  scholars  or 
jurists  of  our  Nation's  history,  thus  re- 
flecting a  much  broader  knowledge  of 
our  constitutional  system  than  ever  posv^ 
sessed  by  many  lawyers  who  have  held 
licenses  to  practice  law  for  many  dec- 
ades. 

Senator  Case  knew  the  rules  of  this 
body.  We  all  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  rulebook  itself  does  not  contain  half 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Over  haU  of 
our  rules  and  procedures  depend  upon 
precedents  which  are  not  written  into 
the  rulebook  itself.  But  he  knew  the 
rules  and  he  knew  the  precedents.  All 
of  us  have  seen  him  time  and  again  rise, 
when  some  complicated  parliamentary 
question  was  before  the  Senate,  to  Qiake 
a  real  contribution  to  its  solution. 

Senator  Case  believed  in  the  Senate 
as  an  institution  of  Government,  and  he 
was  very  jealous  to  protect  the  preroga- 
tives of  individual  Senators  and  to  de- 
fend this  institution  as  a  valuable  com- 
ponent of  our  Government. 

Above  all  that,  Mr.  President,  through 
close  association  we  became  intiijiato 
personal  friends.  So  long  as  I  shall  live, 
I  shall  have  many  sweet  recollections  of 
the  kindnesses  he  has  done  me  and  of 
our  intimate  association  together. 

We  are  all  saddened  that  he  has  gone 
'  from  this  Chamber  never  to  returh  in 
the  flesh,  but,  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  and  who  loved  him  will 
long  be  inspired  by  our  memories  ot  his 
capacity,  of  his  patriotism,  of  his  un- 
shakable integrity.  The  fact  that  he  has 
served  in  this  body  and  that  his  services 
have  contributed  to  what  we  might  call 
the  spirit  and  the  soul  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  be  a  salutary  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  great  privilege  for  more  than  10  jfears 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Aitmed 
Services  with  our  late  friend  Fruncis 
Case.  During  that  time  we  served  to- 
gether on  many  major  subcommittees  of 
that  parent  committee  as  well  as  acme 
under  special  appointment  by  the  feen- 
ate.  I  also  served  with  him  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  since  he  was 
an  ex  ofiQcio  member  when  we  were  wjork- 
ing  on  the  military  construction  apjpro- 
priation  bill.  More  recently,  he  \fBs  a 
member  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  have  the  honor  bo  be 
the  chairman. 

I  learned  to  know  him  and  to  truly 
love  him  as  a  friend  and  a  companion. 
as  well  as  to  respect  and  to  highly  Value 
his  services  to  this  body  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I  learned  to  know  with  great  admir.^- 
tion  his  wonderful  wife,  Mrs.  Ca.'s^.  as 
well  as  his  lovely  daughter,  Mrs.  Jr.ne 
Case  Commander.   Also,  I  kno.v  rn-i  very 


much  admire  his  brother,  Mr.  Leland  D. 
Case. 

Mrs.  Stennis  joins  with  me  in  making 
known  to  them  our  great  appreciation 
for  their  late  husband,  father,  and 
brother.  We  certainly  wish  them  well 
as  they  continue  to  carry  on  and  con- 
tinue to  reflect  the  fine  spirit  of  our  late 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  attended  the  funeral 
services  for  Francis.  I  thought  the  min- 
ister preached  a  marvelous  sermon — one 
more  fitting  I  have  never  heard — in 
which  he  took  for  his  text  the  story 
which  Jesus  told  about  the  man  with  five 
talents,  the  man  with  two  talents,  and 
the  man  with  one  talent.  I  said,  as  we 
came  out  of  that  church,  that  Francis 
Case  was  certainly  a  five-talent  man, 
and  he  returned  even  more  than  five 
talents  to  be  passed  on  to  humanity.  He 
had  a  fine,  penetrating  mind,  a  marvel- 
ous memory,  and  tremendous  energy,  all 
combined  with  his  fine  character.  He 
always  took  the  consti-uctive,  helpful 
approach. 

If  I  may.  I  wish  to  relate  one  incident 
which  occurred  in  1953.  Senator  Case. 
former  Senator  Duff  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  were  members  of  a  subcommittee 
which  went  to  visit  military  installations 
in  Western  Europe  and  northern  Africa. 
Senator  Case  was  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

The  year  was  1953.  We  were  in 
French  Morocco.  Senator  Case's  pene- 
trating mind  and  ability  to  sense  things 
that  were  not  on  the  surface  convinced 
him  that  the  future  for  the  bases  we 
were  building  in  French  Morocco  was 
uncertain  and  not  secure.  We  had'  no 
such  information  in  the  United  States. 
After  Senator  Case  had  reached  that 
conclusion,  he  went  to  work  on  it  and 
further  developed  it. 

To  shorten  the  story,  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  the  three 
of  us  went  to  the  White  House  to  visit 
with  the  then  President  Eisenhower. 
The  substance  of  Senator  Case's  report 
at  that  time  was  that  our  tenure  in 
French  Morocco  was  not  secure,  and  we 
would  not  be  privileged  to  use  the  bases 
which  were  being  constructed  for  a  very 
long  time.  I  do  not  disclose  any  execu- 
tive privilege  in  stating  that  I  remember 
that  President  Eisenhower  whirled  in  his 
chair,  picked  up  a  telephone,  called  for 
Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson,  and  told 
him  not  to  proceed  one  step  further  with 
the  building  of  the  last  base  there  until 
the  military  had  conferred  with  him 
personally.  I  am  certain  that  it  was  the 
insistence,  persistence,  and  clear  think- 
ing and  the  penetrating  analysis  of  that 
situation  by  Senator  Case  that  went  a 
long  way  in  formulating  the  decision  in 
the  President's  mind  not  to  build  that 
base.  It  never  was  built.  It  is  history 
to  note  that  within  a  few  years  we  va- 
cated the  bases  we  had  already  built. 

I  mention  that  story  with  emphasis 
because  it  illustrates  the  repeated  in- 
stances in  which  that  fine  public  servant 
worked.  He  was  always  at  work.  I 
never  heard  of  him  taking  much  exer- 
ci.sc  or  engaging  in  other  activities.  His 
mind  worked  all  the  time.  In  analyzing 
a  situation  he  demonstrated  complete- 
ness, thoroughness,  impartiality,  and 
constructiveness,  with  results    such  as 
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those  I  have  enumerated.  That  one 
action  of  Ills  was  a  major  factor  in  sav- 
ing $50.  $60.  or  $70  milUon.  and 
was  t3T>ical  of  him  in  all  the  10 
years  that  I  served  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  When 
the  Republican  Party  was  the  majority 
party.  Senator  Case  was  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  When  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  the  majority  party,  I 
was  chairman.  But  one  of  the  fond 
memories  I  have  of  him  is  that  in  our 
service  on  that  committee  there  was  no 
difference.  So  far  as  our  relations  on 
the  committee  were  concerned,  people 
hardly  knc-w  which  party  was  in  power, 
because  we  did  not  treat  matters  that 
came  befoie  the  subcommittee  in  a  par- 
tisan way.  We  approached  questions 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  security. 
Senator  Case  set  the  pace  for  that  ap- 
proach. He  was  ever  interested  and  ever 
cooperative?. 

^Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  briefly 
Tny  remarks  at  the  first  meetmg  of  the 
Preparedmss  Subcommittee  after  Sena- 
tor Case  had  passed  on.  His  chair  in 
the  committee  room  was  vacant.  My 
remarks  were  not  prepared.  I  opened 
the  meeting  with  the  following  words ; 

Senator  Stknnis.  Since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Senate  l^'reparednecs  Subcommittee,  we 
have  lost  through  death  an  esteemed,  re- 
spected and  valuable  Member  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  of 
this  subcommittee.  It  la  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  pause  today  in  respect  to  his 
memory.  The  late  Senator  Pkamcis  Case  was 
to  me.  and.  I  am  sure,  to  all  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  much  more  than  a  fel- 
low Senator  and  a  fellow  committee  mem- 
ber. He  was  above  all  a  stanch  personal 
friend — as  he  proved  so  many  times  during 
our  long  association. 

Senator  Case  left  behind  him  a  heritage  of 
dedication  to  his  beloved  country.  Through- 
out his  career,  from  his  enlistment  In  the 
Marine  Corps  tlirough  his  long  and  notable 
service  In  the  Congress,  he  was  Inspired  by 
unquenchable  patriotism  and  a  determina- 
tion to  serve  his  country.  Dedication  to 
and  love  of  the  Nation  guided  his  every 
action.  He  gave  unsUntlngly  of  himself,  his 
time,  his  energy,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
public  welfare. 

All  of  us  who  had  the  {^portunlty  to 
observe  and  the  capacity  to  understand 
knew  that  Kramcis  Cask  was  a  man  of  high 
purpose,  of  strong  character,  and  of  selfless 
motivation.  He  was  dedicated  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word;  dedicated  to  his  country, 
to  the  public  service,  and  to  his  flag — a  flag 
which  he  served  so  well  as  a  fighting  marine 
In  World  War  I. 

When  he  was  so  suddenly  called  from  this 
life  he  was  completing  his  26th  year  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  having  served  14 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  prior 
to  bis  12  years  of  faithful  service  In  the 
Senate.  The  Intimate  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  Government  and  Its 
complex  affairs  which  Francis  Casz  pos- 
sessed has  not  been  exceeded  by  any  in- 
dividual I  have  ever  known.  He  was  not  a 
man  who  was  satisfied  by  half  an  answer; 
he  wanted  all  of  the  facts  to  insure  that 
the  Information  upon  which  he  based  his 
Judgment  was  as  complete  as  possible.  He 
searched  for  the  truth  with  unwavering  per- 
severance and  unflagging  energy. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  were  the  fruits  of 
his  diligence  and  devotion.  He  acquired 
detailed  knowledge  not  only  of  those  bills 
which  passed  the  Congress  but  of  those  that 
failed  of  passage.  He  knew  and  understood 
the  Intricate  programs  of  the  mUltary  and 


other  departments  of  the  Government  and 
the  congressional  debates  concerning  them. 
His  acquisitive  and  retentive  mind  served 
both  the  Nation  and  the  Congress  well. 

On  yesterday  the  Vice  President  and  12 
Members  of  the  Senate  Jotirneyed  sorrow- 
fully to  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  our  departed  friend.  It  was  Im- 
mediately apparent  to  all  of  us  that  P»ancib 
Case  was  a  man  who  was  appreciated,  re- 
si)ected  and  revered  by  all  of  the  citizens 
of  his  home  State.  His  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  his  own  pastor  who  used,  as 
his  theme,  the  story  told  by  Jesus  of  the 
three  men  and  the  talents  entrusted  to 
them. 

As  I  listened  to  the  service  and  the  elo- 
quent words  of  the  pastor  I  was  impressed 
by  the  parallel.  Fkancis  Case.  I  realised, 
was  a  man  of  many  fine  talents.  Of  equal 
Importance,  he  put  all  of  his  talents  to  work 
and  kept  them  working  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  The  pastor's  selection  of  a  text 
could  not  have  been  more  appropriate.  The 
theme  and  the  analogy  fitted  the  man  per- 
fectly. 

When  the  services  were  over  and  we  sped 
through  the  clouds  on  the  return  trip  to 
Washington,  I  am  sure  that  we  all  shared  a 
sense  of  pride  in  Senator  Case's  record  and 
a  deep  appreciation  for  the  contributions 
of  this  distinguished  man.  He  left  this 
country  stronger  because  of  his  dedicated 
service,  his  untiring  efforts,  and  his  unrelent- 
ing devotion  to  the  public  good. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  must  say. 
Senator  Case,  with  all  of  hts  ability  and 
talent,  was  one  of  the  most  modest  men  I 
have  ever  known.  While  his  unusual  abUlty 
commanded  respect,  his  exceptional  modesty 
had  a  great  and  warm  appeal  to  those  who 
knew  him  well. 

I  am  personally  Indebted  to  him  in  many 
ways.  For  10  consecutive  years  we  served 
together  as  members  of  the  Sul>commlttee 
on  Military  Construction.  He  was  the  chair- 
man when  the  Republicans  were  In  the 
majority  and  I  was  chairman  when  the 
Democrats  had  control.  We  worked  In  such 
harmony  that  I  doubt  that  anyone  could  tell 
the  difference.  1  hope  that  I  gave  him  the 
same  unqualified  support  that  he  gave  me. 

Senator  Saltonstau..  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  Just  echo  your  sentiments  In  full. 

Senator  Case  was  not  only  a  fine  colleague 
but  a  very  beloved  friend  of  mine  and  I 
know  we  will  miss  him. 

Senator  Stennds.  I  thank  you.  Senator 
SALTOifSTAix.  I  am  sure  that  those  of  the 
military  who  are  here  share  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  expressed  for  this  fine  man 
and  his  great  public  service.  I  know  that  the 
members  of  the  staff  share  them. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  when  I  had 
finished  my  statement,  the  official  re- 
porter who  had  been  reporting  the  hear- 
ings all  those  years  held  up  his  hand. 
It  wsis  a  very  unusual  thing  to  do.  He 
held  up  his  hand  and  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  Included  among 
those  who  appreciated  him' 

The  tribute  of  that  reporter  who  knew 
him  and  had  watched  him  as  he  passed 
in  and  out  of  the  committee  rooms  all 
during  the  years  and  had  expressed  an 
earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  be  included 
among  those  who  loved  Francis  Case  is  a 
tribute  that  could  not  possibly  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

Francis  Case  was  the  soul  of  modesty, 
and  he  was  very  considerate  of  everj-- 
one. 

I  added  further: 

I  would  like  to  add  that  when  there  was  a 
vacancy  on  this  subconunlttee  earlier  this 
year.    I   urged   Senator   Case   to   accept   the 
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appointment  and  Join  us.  I  did  this  because 
I  knew  his  ability,  his  background,  and  his 
sterling  worth. 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  said: 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  conunlt- 
tee  In  paying  respect  to  our  very  dedicated 
and  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  Francis 
Case.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us 
and  I  know  of  uo  one  who  wiU  miss  him  more 
than  the  chairman  who  worked  so  closely 
with  him. 

Senator  Symington  said: 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  already 
stated  on  the  floor  my  deep  sadness  at  the 
loss  of  Senator  Case.  who.  in  my  opinion, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  Senators  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  from  every  stand- 
point. Including  ability  ami  character. 

Thus  ended  that  small  tribute  coming 
from  the  heart  and  mind  of  those  who 
were  close  to  him. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  God  he  served 
so  faithfully  affords  his  soul  a  lastmg 
resting  place ;  and  I  know  that  there  is  a 
lasting  benefit  and  strength  to  our 
Nation  because  Francis  Case  lived. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  21  that  our 
late  beloved  colleague,  Francis  Cask, 
stood  at  this  very  seat  I  am  speaking 
from  and  made  his  last  speech  to  Mem-  ^ 
bers  of  this  body.  As  I  listened  to  that 
speech,  little  did  I  realize  that  It  would 
be  his  last,{|pr  the  following  morning  we 
received  the  almost  unbelievable  news 
that  he  was  taken  in  death. 

We  were  again  reminded  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  this  life. 

Francis  Case  was  completing  his  26th 
year  of  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  began  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  January 
1937.  My  service  in  that  body  preceded 
his  by  2  years;  therefore,  when  Francis 
and  Myrle  Case  of  South  Dakota  arrived 
in  Washington,  it  was  natural — coming 
from  the  same  section  of  our  Nation — 
that  the  Cases  and  Carlsons  should  be 
drawn  close  together. 

Fkancis  and  I  had  many  jdeafant  as- 
sociations, not  only  in  our  work  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  as  col- 
leagues in  the  V&.  Senate.  In  our  earlier 
associations,  we  had  many  enjoyable 
hours  together  in  early  morning  golf 
games  that  started  at  6  am.  It  was 
occasions  such  as  this  that  drew  us  close 
together.  We  not  only  knew  each  other, 
but  we  understood  each  other. 

Others  today  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
out'standing  services  that  Francis  ren- 
dered his  State  and  Nation.  I  want  to 
talk  about  Francis  Cask  the  man — his 
smcerity.  hfe  integrity,  his  courage,  and 
his  ability  to  analyze  complex  legislative 
problems. 

One  of  his  outstanding  characteristics 
was  that  once  he  determined  what  was 
right — as  he  saw  the  right — he  was  fear- 
less in  fighting  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion. Never  once  did  he  retract  from  a 
position  that  he  thought  was  right.  He 
not  only  voted  for  it,  but  stood  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  fouc^ht  for  it. 
There  may  have  been  occasions  when  it 
was  not  politically  expedient  for  him  to 
take  a  firm  position,  but  he  never  de- 
viated from  his  course. 
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Francis  Casb  had  integrity.  Integrity 
goes  hand  In  hand  with  high  moral  pur- 
l>ose.  lofty  idealism,  and  a  love  of  hu- 
manity. We  associate  integrity  with 
trustworthiness,  dependability,  and  hon- 
esty.   FRANCIS  had  those  qualities. 

Another  outstanding  characteristic  of 
Francis  Casi  was  his  great  capacity  for 
work.  It  was  only  natural  for  him  as  a 
former  editor  and  newspaper  publisher 
to  study  legislative  proposals  that  were 
pending  in  this  bo<^.  He  studied  the 
merits  of  the  legislation,  he  did  not  hes- 
itate to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
errors  or  flaws  in  the  legislalign,  and 
time  and  time  again,  he  offered  amend- 
ments to  correct  errors  and  Inequities. 
As  we  say,  "He  did  his  homework." 

Tjrpical  of  his  interest  and  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  he  analyzed  legis- 
lation are  his  last  words  in  discussing  our 
military  defense  on  the  floor  of  this  Sen- 
ate. In  a  coUoqxiy  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] he  stated — and  these  are  his  last 
words: 

But  by  and  large,  the  world  is  less  likely 
to  become  involved  in  a  nuclear  war  through 
accident  If  those  who  might  Initiate  it, 
through  Ignorance,  are  not  kept  In  ignorance. 
If  they  know  we  have  strength,  if  they  know 
we  have  a  real  deterrent  capability,  if  they 
know  we  have  the  food  to  carry  us  through  a 
conflict,  If  they  know  we  have  the  necessary 
mineral  resources  and  Industrial  processes, 
and  If  they  know  we  have  a  capable  defense 
In  being,  I  think  there  Is  less  likely  to  be  a 
war  by  accident.  That  Is,  perhaps,  a  general 
principle.  Some  persons  may  not  believe  It 
has  application  in  this  instance;  but  I  think 
It  does.  In  the  light  of  the  discussion  this 
afternoon. 

As  a  third  characteristic,  I  want  to 
mention  his  deep  love  and  affection  for 
his  family.  Despite  his  devotion  to  his 
work,  he  always  had  time  for  a  happy 
family  life  with  his  wife  Myrle  and  his 
daughter,  Jane. 

Personally,  I  shall  remember  Francis 
Case  as  a  good  friend  and  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman at  all  times.  I  know  of  no  greater 
tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  a  man. 

Henry  Dmmmond's  book,  entitled 
"The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World," 
mentions  nine  virtues  that  make  up  the 
stature  of  a  perfect  man,  or  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

The  first  of  these  nine  virtues  is  pa- 
tience, and  those  of  us  who  hkve  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  and  working 
with  Francis  Case  know  that  he  had  un- 
.  limited  patience. 

In  addition  to  patience,  kindness  is 
another  virtue  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Generosity  and  humility  are  additional 
virtues,  and  I  believe  Senators  will  agree 
with  me  that  Francis  Case  had  these 
virtues. 

Courtesy  is  another  requisite  of  a  per- 
fect gentleman.  To  this  we  add  unself- 
ishness. Good  temper  is  another  attri- 
bute, and  certainly  those  of  us  who  knew 
Francis  Case  can  honestly  state  he  was 
not  easily  provoked  to  anger. 

Gullelessness  is  another  virtue,  and  we 
can  go  back  to  the  Scripture  for  a  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  this  requisite. 
The  Master,  in  selecting  one  of  the  12 
selected  one  by  the  name  of  Nathaniel. 
In  describing  him.  He  used  these 
words — "Behold,  an  Israelite  in  whom 
there  Is  no  guile." 


And  then  the  ninth  or  last  of  [these 
virtues  is  sincerity.    Francis  CasB  was 
a  man  that  rejoiced  not  in  unrlghtpous- 
ness,  but  rejoiced  in  the  truth. 
V  Francis  Case  is  truly  missed  in  this 

Mrs.  Carlson  and  I  extend  our  sin- 
cerest  and  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Case,  Jane  and  Catherine. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  J  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  Francis  Case 
during  all  but  4  years  of  his  long  career 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

We  all  try  to  make  a  certain  contri- 
bution in  this  body.  We  all  endeavor  to 
play  an  effective  role.  To  enumeraije  the 
many  great  accomplishments  for  which 
.  Francis  Case  is  responsible  would  take 
a  long  time.  I  can  say  that  his  contri- 
butions, especially  to  the  legislative  proc-  ' 
ess,  were  legion.  I  would  like  to  single 
out  what  I  think  was  his  unique  role  in 
this  body  and  in  the  House  of  Rlepre- 
sentatives. 

He  had  a  thoroughness  in  his  ap- 
proach to  all  problems  which  ovw  the 
years  has  earned  dividends  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  pur  country.  To  stfete  it 
simply,  he  "did  his  homework."  He 
mastered  the  facts.  I  am  sure  that  many 
in  this  body  and  elsewhere,  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  Sefiator 
Case  in  action,  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  been  in  the  practice 
of  law  for  a  long  time.  If  there  eve|i-  was 
an  expert  at  the  art  of  cross-exaihina- 
tion,  it  was  Senator  Case.  Yet  hfe  was 
not  schooled  in  the  law.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  good  newspaperman  prior  to  his 
coming  to  Congress.  He  understood  how- 
to  get  at  the  tiiith. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  known  no  one  who  has  had  a  more 
unlimited  thirst  for  the  truth.  £ii  this 
pursuit,  as  in  all  others,  he  was  Itena- 
cious.  His  was,  indeed,  the  inquisitive 
and  inquiring  mind,  modest,  kind, 
thoughtful,  and  understanding. 

To  his  wonderful  family,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presideht.  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  in  Cottgress 
for  24  years  with  Francis  Case.  He  en- 
joyed 2  years  of  seniority  over  me  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  ^  en- 
tered that  body  in  1938.  As  a  freshman 
Representative,  I  learned  of  the  great 
qualities  of  Francis  Case. 

Dui-ing  World  War  II,  I  observed  him 
as  he  fought  diligently,  often  against 
great  odds,  to  secure  the  protection  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation  and  our  troops 
in  the  field,  and,  above  all,  the  integrity 
of  our  purchasing  and  procurement  sys- 
tem, the  cost  of  which  ran  into  the  ijun- 
dreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Francis  Case  was  the  moving  spirit 
behind  the  Renegotiation  Act,  whlph  re- 
sulted in  the  recovery  of  large  sUms  of 
money  by  the  Government  andj  pre- 
vented many  of  the  excess  charges  and 
inaccurate  or  yinsatisf  actory  goods  which 
had  marked  many  of  the  procuttment 
programs  in  other  wars. 

Francis  Case  and  I  were  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  the  same  year  He  brought  his 
vast  experience  to  the  Senate  andco  the 
committees  on  which  he  served. 

I  know  of  no  man  with  whom  I  liave 
sei-ved  in  24  years  in  Congress  wjiom  I 
would  rate  as  having  a  higher  dejiiee  of 


dedication  to  patriotic  duty  than  F'rancis 
Case.  I  know  of  no  man  who  could  excel 
him  in  his  incorruptibility  and  his  deter- 
mination that  the  duties  of  the  high 
office  which  he  filled  as  a  representative 
of  his  State  be  carried  out  with  the  same 
impeccable  conscientiousness,  honor,  and 
honesty  as  Francis  Case  insisted  upon  in 
all  the  dealings  which  industry  and  peo- 
ple in  general  had  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  knew  of  his  courage  to  stand  alone 
on  the  floor,  if  alone  he  be.  to  fight  for 
the  cause  which  he  believed  was  right. 
If  all  the  Senate  were  against  him,  he 
would  still  be  presenting  his  opinion,  in 
an  able,  competent,  forceful  way. 

Francis  Cask  could  argue  hard  and 
debate  strongly,  but  never  offensively. 

I  have  never  known  him  to  offend  a 
colleague,  no  matter  how  violent  the  dis- 
agreement might  have  been  over  the  sub- 
ject which  was  under  discussion. 

Francis  Case  excelled  in  his  industry, 
because  the  day  was  never  too  long,  nor 
the  problem  too  difficult  or  complicated, 
for  him  to  devote  his  time,  his  energy, 
and  his  competence  to  seek  his  way 
through  a  difficult  maze  which  beset  the 
finding  of  a  true  solution  of  the  problem. 
I  think  some  of  the  great  suggestions  I 
have  heard  made  when  the  Senate  was 
closely  divided  and  was  unable  to  reach 
a  solution  came  from  Senator  Case,  be- 
cause of  his  understanding  and  his  will- 
ingness to  make  adjustments,  when  the 
subject  which  he  had  studied  and  the 
case  he  had  heard  from  the  other  side 
warranted  the  abandonment  of  a  defi- 
nite, fixed  position,  and  a  movement  to-v 
ward  a  solution,  so  that  the  Senate  could 
legLslate  in  that  field. 

I  believe  his  past  experience  as  a  news- 
paperman gave  him  the  inquiring  and 
searching  mind  that  marked  him  apart 
from  many  persons  who  were  often  con- 
fused by  the  large  amount  of  detail  or 
the  technicalities  of  a  problem.  He  could 
cut  directly  through  complicated  prob- 
lems and  find  the  truth. 

I  enjoyed  my  friendship  with  Francis 
Case,  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  also  as 
a  valued  member  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  in  which  he  displayed  great 
ability  and  exemplified  the  highest  type 
of  American  statesmanship  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  70  other  nations  of  the 
world  whose  parliaments  were  then  rep- 
resented in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

In  his  friendly  way,  and  with  his  abil- 
ity to  present  America's  viewpwint  most 
accurately  and  favorably  to  other  nations 
of  the  world,  Francis  Case  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  America's  prestige 
abroad,  because  of  his  statesmanship, 
personality,  and  ability. 

We  shall  sorely  miss  Francis  Case  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  debate 
waxes  hot,  and  as  we  search  for  the 
middle  ground  on  which  all  honorable 
men  can  agree,  because  he  had  a  way  of 
seeing  clearly  that  open  area  which 
somehow  had  been  overlooked  by  others. 

I  express  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 
wonderful  family,  who  always  partici- 
pated with  him,  and  with  whom  he  al- 
ways participated,  in  sharing  the  prob- 
lems and  the  triumphs  he  had  in  this 
body. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
hour  such  as  this,  words  fail  to  express 
one's  inner  feelings  when  he  speaks 
about  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  a  colleague 
in  the  Senate.  Yet  one  could  not  sit  in 
this  body,  as  I  have  this  afternoon,  and 
listen  to  the  eloquence  of  his  colleagues 
as  they  have  paid  their  deserved  tributes 
to  Francis  Case,  without  realizing  that 
the  record  which  is  made  this  afternoon 
is  an  indelible  monument  in  the  printed 
word  which  I  think  depicts  remarkably 
well  the  statesmanship  of  Francis  Case. 

I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  about  his 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  a  better  city  in  which 
to  live  because  Francis  Case  lived. 
The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  the  Nation  are  highly  indebted 
to  him  for  his  record  as  mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  the  pKJsition  of 
chairman  is  frequently  referred  to. 
When  Francis  Case  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, he  performed  many  of  the  duties 
which  are  performed  by  the  mayor  -in 
most  cities  of  our  country. 

He  was  so  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
seeking  to  make  Washington  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  that  after  he  had 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  he  returned  to 
the  committee  after  accepting  for  a  time 
an  assignment  on  another  committee. 
Again,  he  rendered  eloquent  service  in 
behalf  of  the  city  and  the  country. 

I  need  only  mention  his  authorship  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
voting  rights  to  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  Federal  elections  to  prove 
my  point  concerning  the  great  service 
which  Francis  Case  rendered  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  But  he  rendered 
many  other  services,  as  well.  How  well 
I  recall  our  debates  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  we  sought  to 
bring  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule  which  would  really 
provide  them  with  flrst-class  citizenship. 

I  well  remember  when  I  flrst  offered 
to  the  home-rule  bill  my  amendment  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  a  mayor  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  At  flrst.  Sen- 
ator Case  thought  he  would  oppose  that 
amendment,  and  in  the  committee  he 
voted  against  it.  But  by  the  time  the 
bill  with  that  amendment  attached  to 
it  reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  had 
completed  his  analysis;  and  the  record 
will  show  that  not  only  did  he  vote  for 
the  provision  for  the  election  of  a  mayor, 
but  he  also  spoke  in  support  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  p>eople  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia owe  a  great  debt  to  Francis  Case 
for  the  very  active  part  he  played,  year 
in  and  year  out,  as  he  sought  to  bring 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  one  of 
the  finest  monuments  which  could  be 
built  to  Francis  Case  would  be  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  a  home-rule  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia — legislation  for 
which  he  fought  so  valiantly  for  so  many 
years. 

He  was  also  very  much  concerned 
about  the  social  problems  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  including  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  crime,  about  which  so  much  is 
being  written  these  days  in  the  press. 


On  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
Francis  Case  was  one  of  our  stanchest 
advocates  of  the  provision  of  the  appro- 
priations necessary  in  order  to  give 
greater  law -enforcement  protection  to 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  was  also  very  much  concerned  about 
the  educational  needs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  the  record  will  show  that 
in  that  connection,  too,  time  and  time 
again  he  bespoke  his  support  for  great- 
er support  of  the  schools  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

How  well  I  remember  when  a  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  chairman,  con- 
ducted hearings  in  1957  into  the  problem 
of  hungi-y  children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  situation  ;touched 
Francis  Case  to  the  heart.  When  he 
recognized  that  the  evidence  showed  that 
a  large  number  of  children  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  lived  almost  entirely 
out  of  garbage  cans,  that  their  food  sup- 
ply was  largely  made  up  of  what  they 
could  scavenge  from  the  alleys  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  was  deeply 
shocked.  And  when  Francis  Case  went 
to  work  on  such  an  issue,  we  could  be 
sure  that  results  would  be  obtained.  Cer- 
tainly all  of  us  are  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  the  support  he  gave  my  subcom- 
mittee— support  which  resulted  in  the 
making  of  the  necessary  appropriations 
in  order  to  alleviate  that  problem. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  could  mention 
issue  after  issue  involving  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  which  Francis  Case  di- 
rected his  attention,  and  in  regard  to 
which  his  support  resulted  in.  having 
Washington  become  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  because  Francis  Case  lived. 

This  afternoon  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI,  and 
other  Senators  have  referred  to  the  work 
of  Senator  Francis  Case  in  connection 
with  water  problems.  I  believe  it  most 
fitting  that  those  references  were  made, 
because  the  problem  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water  was  one  of  the  issues  to 
which  Senator  Case  devoted  a  very  great 
deal  of  his  time,  during  his  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate. 

He  recognized  that  a  civilization  does 
not  climb  on  a  falling  water  table.  He 
recognized  that  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
civilization,  we  must  give  heed  to  the  les- 
son of  history  that  the  water  supply  must 
t>e  protected.  So  Francis  Case  was  al- 
ways a  leader  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  regard  to  all  phases  of  the  water- 
supply  problem.  He  was  also  a  leader  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  the  con- 
trol of  water  pollution.  In  his  service  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  he 
sought  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  solve 
the  national  shame  that  flows  through 
the  Capital  City  of  the  United  States — 
the  Potomac  River.  He  used  to  recog- 
nize, and  used  to  speak  about  it  in  the 
committee,  that  one  of  the  filthiest  rivers 
in  all  the  world  is  the  one  which  fiows 
through  the  Capital  of  the  United  States; 
and  he  was  always  among  those  who 
sought  to  obtain  the  provision  of  at  least 
sufficient  funds  to  reduce  the  pollution 
of  the  Potomac  River.  So.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, another  of  the  finest  tributes  which 
we  could  pay  to  Francis  Case  would  be 
social  action  to  see  to  it  that,  as  soon  as 


ix>ssible,  sufficient  funds  were  provided 
to  make  it  possible  to  work  out  with 
Maryland  and  Virginia  a  compact  which 
would  make  the  Potomac  River  a  river 
in  which  people  could  swim,  rather  than 
the  dirty  cesspool  it  really  is.  What  a 
great  tribute  it  would  be  to  Francis  Case 
if  the  day  could  come  when,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  River,  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  and  their  mothers  and 
fathers  would  enjoy  clean  boating  suid 
swimming.  He  used  to  pKJint  out  that 
this  should  be  possible  and  that  it  could 
be  if  we  had  the  foresight  and  if  we 
were  willing  to  practice  the  statesman- 
ship that  such  a  reform  requires. 

During  the  tributes  this  afternoon, 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  Francis  Case  in  roads — another 
of  his  specialties  in  the  legislative  field. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  westerner,  let  me  say 
that  in  this  connection,  too,  all  of  us  in 
the  West  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Francis  Case.  I  served  for  a  time  with 
him  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  he  was  our  leader  in  connection  with 
all  road  legislation.  He  deserves  a  great 
share  of  the  approval  which  Congress 
deserves  for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. All  the  Western  States  are  in- 
debted to  Francis  Case  for  what  was 
known,  at  the  time  when  I  served  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  as  the  Case 
formula  in  connection  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  our  road 
system. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  spoke  about  the  great  interest  of 
Senator  Case  in  weather.  Those  of  us 
who  were  close  to  Senator  Case  used  to 
josh  him.  in  the  lighter  moments  of  our 
relationships  here  in  the  Senate,  about 
being  a  rainmaker.  We  used  to  say  to 
him,  "You  brought  with  you  to  the  Sen- 
ate some  of  the  Indian  lore  of  South 
Dakota — with  your  knowledge  of  the 
rainmaking  methods  and  traditions  of 
the  Indians."  He  always  enjoyed  the 
fun  we  had  with  him  regarding  his  inter- 
est in  weather.  But  how  correct  he  was : 
He  made  some  very  worthwhile  contri- 
butions— as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  has  said — in  regard  to 
cloudseeding.  What  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  those 
techniques  and  the  changes  in  the 
weather  which  can  he  brought  about  by 
man  by  making  use  of  those  techniques 
in  the  arid  areas  of  our  country — tech- 
niques which,  in  fact,  do  time  and  time 
again  produce  the  needed  rain. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  a  personal 
reference  to  Francis  Case,  because  the 
Cases  and  the  Morses  are  very  close 
personal  friends  of  the  Owen  Scotts,  and 
have  been  for  years.  The  Owen  Scotts 
own  a  farm  at  Dickerson,  Md.;  and  over 
the  years  our  families  have  spent  many 
happy  hours  on  the  Scott  farm,  either 
on  Saturday  afternoons  or  Simday  after- 
noons. There  we  enjoyed  our  mutual 
interest  in  livestock  and  in  farming. 

Francis  Case  was  a  good  example  of 
the  old  adage  that  the  outside  of  a  horse 
is  good  for  the  inside  of  a  boy  or  a  man. 
Francis  Case  was  a  splendid  horseman. 
He  loved  to  ride ;  and  I  have  ridden  many 
a  mile  with  him,  over  the  years,  along 
with  the  members  of  the  Scott  family 
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and  the  Caae  family  and  the  Morse 
family.  Although  we  had  many  differ- 
ences in  political  philosophy,  although 
we  voted  difTerently  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  ttie  Senate,  and  although  he.  ac> 
cording  to  the  political  label — although 
I  am  never  sure  what  the  labels  mean — 
was  labeled  a  conservative,  and  I  a 
liberal.  I  wish  to  say  that  on  those 
weekends  we  simply  did  not  bring  our 
political  life  into  our  recreational  asso- 
ciations. Instead,  we  enjoyed  each  other 
as  friends. 

But  in  a  hobby.  Mr.  President,  you 
really  come  to  know  a  man.  My  experi- 
ences with  Francis  Casi  in  connection 
with  our  hobby  of  horses  and  cattle  gave 
me  perhaps  a  better  insight  of  the  inside 
of  that  man  than  I  would  ever  have  had 
if  I  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him  so  intimately  as  a  friend  in  this 
association. 

Mrs.  Morse  and  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  Caae  family,  as  they  well  know,  our 
sincerest  thanks  for  the  privilege  that 
we  had  of  being  friends  of  Francis  Casi 
and  of  coming  to  know  him  as  we  had 
over  the  years,  and  to  his  family  we  ex- 
,tend  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
meeting  between  the  late  Francis  Cask 
and  me  occurred  in  an  unusual  and  a 
very  personal  way.  It  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  personal  friendship  that  lasted 
until  his  passing.  As  a  young  Member 
of  Congress,  I  obtained  an  apartment  In 
the  same  building  in  which  the  then 
Representative  Casi  and  his  charming 
wife  and  little  daughter  lived.  Air  con- 
ditioning was  not  then  customary,  so  on 
a  warm  evening  the  door  of  one's  apart- 
ment was  frequently  left  open  to  facili- 
tate circulation. 

On  such  an  evening  Mrs.  Oore  was 
preparing  a  meal.  I  was  perusing  the 
evening  paper.  Our  little  daughter, 
who  had  then  Just  learned  to  walk,  was 
in  my  care.  Perhaps  because  of  en- 
grossment in  a  liews  article.  I  did  not 
notice  Uiat  she  had  toddled  out  the  door, 
but  upon  noticing  her  absence,  of  coxirse 
I  went  scurrying  in  all  directions  for  fear 
that  harm  might  come  to  the  little  one. 
I  found  her  in  the  lap  of  Francis  Case. 
As  I  said,  this  was  our  first  acquain- 
tance. I  learned  to  know  then  his  little 
daughter,  Jane,  who  has  since  grown 
into  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young 
lady. 

This  friendship,  which  started  on  a 
personal  basis,  grew  into  a  relationship 
of  confidence  and  cooperation  in  an 
official  way. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Rep- 
resentative Case  and  I  served  on  the 
same  committee.  There  I  saw  his  great 
work  as  a  committeeman.  I  think  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  here  today  al- 
ready have  attested  to  the  fact  thai"  his 
work  as  a  committeeman  was  truly  Illus- 
trious— not  only  illustrious,  but  entirely 
constructive. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Case  and  I 
served  on  the  Pubbc  Works  Committee. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Highway  Subcommittee  and  to 
be  the  author  of  the  highway  bills  of 
1956  and  1958.  Except  for  his  aid.  I 
doubt  if  those  bills  could  have  been  writ- 
ten and  enacted. 


He  was  always  a  pillar  of  strength  and 
a  source  of  detailed  knowledge  aafl  com- 
petent analysis.  In  addition,  he  Vas  the 
embodiment  of  integrity.  Senators  will 
recall  the  time  when  he  was  untier  se- 
vere attack  for  having  disclosed  what 
he  regarded,  and  what  many  othfer  per- 
sons regarded,  as  an  impropriety.  I 
was  the  first  Senator  to  rise  in  his  de- 
fense. I  did  so  gladly.  I  confidently 
did  so,  without  fxoll  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances,  but  with  full  knowledge 
of  and  confidence  in  the  integtrity  of 
Francis  Case.  I  remember  rea^arking 
at  that  time  that  I  regarded  hltn  as  a 
gentleman  of  perfect  integrity^  This 
was  his  life.  This  was  his  staturtj.  This 
was  a  goal  which  he  achieved,  a  goal 
which  only  a  few  may  achieve. 

His  personal  qualities  of  tenderness, 
regard,  and  tolerance  toward  his  friends 
must  have  been  reflected  a  hundredfold 
in  his  regard  of  his  family. 

His  passing  is  a  source  of  deep  per- 
sonal regret  and  sorrow  to  me*  That 
he  has  departed  this  Chamber  and  our 
comradeship,  never  to  return,  is  A  source 
of  sadness,  but  also  a  reminder  of  the 
inexorable  march  of  time,  and  that,  with 
the  march  of  time,  men  must  travel  that 
path. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  my  friend  Francis 
Case.  I  served  with  him  on  thel  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  and  hlso  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committeti  of  the 
Senate.  On  both  of  those  committees 
he  rendered  to  his  country  outfitandlnR 
service,  and  certainly  would  have  been 
a  great  asset  serving  as  a  mentiibcr  of 
any  committee. 

When  I  think  of  Francis  Casb,  I  think 
of  the  motto  of  the  U.S.  MUitarjr  Acad- 
emy, "Duty.  Honor,  Country."  I  think 
those  words  characterized  the  life  of 
this  great  American.  He  was  a  aiian  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  do  his  duty. 
He  arrived  at  his  duty  himself,  It  was 
not  pointed  out  to  him  by  any  nian.  He 
had  the  courage  to  fulfill  his  obijigations 
to  his  country  as  he  saw  them.  To  him 
his  country  came  first  and  foremost  in 
his  obligations  as  a  public  servant . 

He  was  an  honorable  man.  When  a 
question  came  up  with  regard  to  being 
offered  a  donation  by  certain  inti^rests,  as 
to  whether  that  was  proper  or  not.  he 
made  the  matter  public.  He  did  not  do 
that  with  the  intention  of  hurting  any- 
one, I  am  sure.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  because  he  was  so  high,  so 
noble,  and  so  honorable  that  he  oould  not 
in  any  way  compromise  with  What  he 
conceived  might  be  evil  intentiohs. 

He  loved  his  country.  He  ^crved  it 
well.  The  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Senate  are  better  off  became  of  the 
service  in  the  Senate  of  that  gresit  Amer- 
ican, Francis  Case  of  South  DaJfota. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  his 
devoted  and  faithful  wife  and  hiis  pretty 
and  talented  daughter.  I  extend  to  them 
my  deepest  regret  on  the  loss  pf  a  de- 
voted father  and  a  faithful  husband.  It 
is  with  regret  that  we  see  such  a  man 
pass  from  the  scene — young  i|ti  years, 
who  has  rendered  such  a  ma{,'nificent 
duty. 


Only  the  day  before  he  had  his  at- 
tack I  talked  with  him.  I  always  en- 
joyed conversations  with  him  because  he 
was  a  wise  and  understanding  man.  I 
thought  I  saw  then  that  he  did  not  look 
as  well  as  usual.  I  believe  he  possibly  did 
not  feel  well,  but  he  would  not  give  up, 
because  he  was  so  devoted  to  performing 
his  duty  as  a  Senator,  as  a  representative 
of  the  people  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

Our  country  has  lost  a  noble  man,  an 
able  Senator  and  a  great  American. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  with 
the  late  Francis  Case.  I  know  that 
everyone  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
was  never  a  more  sincere,  dedicated  and 
painstaking  person  than  the  late  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  He  did  his 
homework.  Consequently,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  thorough  statesmen  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

I  knew  this  not  only  because  wc  served 
together  in  both  Houses  of  Congress — 
but  because  we  served  together  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
where  he  sat  next  to  me — and  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Defense,  on  which  he  served  as  an  ex 
officio  member  representing  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  was  proud  to  have  campaigned  for 
his  reelection  in  1956  aiid  he  was  always 
very  generous  In  the  credit  that  he  gave 
my  efforts  in  helping  him  gain  the  neces- 
sary margin  in  a  very  close  election — so 
close  that  not  until  after  the  last  returns 
came  In  did  he  pull  ahead  to  vlctoi7. 

This  year  I  had  looked  forward  to  re- 
turning to  South  Dakota  to  campaign  for 
him  and  for  his  reelection  to  a  third  term 
in  the  Senate.  He  prevailed  upon  a 
South  Dakota  college  to  award  me  an 
honorary  degree  in  June  as  its  com- 
mencement speaker  but  unfortunately 
I  had  made  a  prior  commitment  to  be 
the  commencement  speaker  on  that  date 
at  Albright  College  in  Reading,  Pa. 

Most  of  as  are  convinced  that  Francis 
Case  literally  worked  himself  to  death — 
that  had  he  been  less  conscientious — 
had  he  paid  a  little  more  attention  to 
getting  needed  rest  instead  of  sacrificing 
his  health  in  his  dedication  to  serving 
the  people  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Na- 
tion he  would  be  here  today  with  us. 

What  more  could  be  said  in  tribute 
to  a  public  servant  than  that  he  gave 
his  life  to  his  country  and  to  the  people 
that  he  represented? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  for  12 
years  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
the  late  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota in  this  body,  and  I  always  found 
him  to  be  a  friendly,  cooperative,  and 
extremely  able  colleague. 

His  integrity,  his  courage,  and  his 
ceaseless  care  with  seemingly  small  but 
very  important  legislative  details  marked 
him  as  a  man  of  stature  and  importance. 
His  comments  carried  weight  because  he 
had  given  careful  study  to  the  subject  at 
hand  before  he  spcke. 

Perhap.s  the  greatest  monument  to 
Francis  Case  is  the  new  Defense  High- 
way System  that  is  being  built  from  coast 
to  coast  throuph  every  State  in  our 
Union.  As  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  he  per- 
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formed  much  of  the  difficult  work  of 
preparing  the  way  for  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1956,  which  provides  the  stat- 
utory groundwork  for  this  new  highway 
system.  In  the  years  since  that  time, 
he  continued  to  watch  over  the  construc- 
tion of  the  highway  with  that  thorough 
attention  to  details  that  is  Imperative 
if  a  big  job  Is  to  be  well  done. 

I  shall  miss  Francis  Case  In  the  Senate. 
His  place  will  not  easily  be  filled,  if  in- 
deed it  is  ever  filled,  for  his  was  a  serv- 
ice that  was  both  unique  and  Invaluable. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  If 
one  word  could  summarize  the  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service  of 
Francis  Case,  It  would  have  to  be  "dedi- 
cation." 

During  the  few  years  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  in  this  body  with  Senator 
Case.  I  was  impressed  time  and  again 
by  the  diligence  with  which  he  pursued 
his  duties.  He  was  constant  in  his  at- 
tention to  all  legislation,  whether  of 
particular  Interest  to  his  State  of  South 
Dakota  or  not,  and  repeatedly  demon- 
strated a  breadth  of  knowledge  and 
versatility  of  Interest  which  earned  him 
the  admiration  of  all  his  colleagues. 

Francis  Case  was  parUcularly  skilled 
in  the  art  of  legislative  draftsmanship. 
He  was  expert  In  detecting  the  flaws  and 
inconsistencies  of  complicated  measures. 
He  perhaps  uncovered  and  brought 
about  the  correction  of  more  legislative 
errors  Uian  any  other  single  Member  of 
Congres,s. 

The  entire  Nation  is  In  the  debt  of 
Senator  Case  for  his  indefatigable  and 
effective  efforts  in  behalf  of  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  And  the 
example  he  set  In  personal  Integrity  will 
long  be  cited  as  a  new  high  standard  of 
public  service. 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  Francis  Case. 
Mr.  Pre.ildent.  that  he  had  the  faith  of 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke — faith  in 
the  right  which  dares  one  to  do  his  duty 
as  he  understands  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  hls'vory  of  our  young  country,  a 
great  many  dedicated,  patriotic  citizens 
have  marched  In  and  out  of  the  doors  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  annals  of  the  Senate,  our  coun- 
try, and  of  life  Itself— Is  written  the 
record  of  these  men's  contributions  to 
humanity. 

After  the  passing  of  our  good  friend, 
Francis  Case,  there  lingers  a  mixture  of 
sorrow  that  he  Is  no  longer  with  us;  and 
yet  deep  gratitude  that  he  has  been 
here. 

For  his  life,  his  dedication  to  his  coun- 
try, his  contribution  to  progress,  and  his 
outstanding  service  to  his  beloved  State, 
South  Dakota,  we  are  a  richer,  better 
nation. 

In  his  life,  Francis  lived  nobly.  In  the 
Senate.  Francis  epitomized — in  char- 
acter and  integrity — a  man  who  spoke 
softly;  but  his  words  reflected  his  sound, 
analytical,  learned  mind.  Too,  he  was 
a  thouglitful  friend. 

Regrettably,  Francis  did  not  live  to 
see — as  I  know  he  would  have  taken 
great  pride  in — the  Inclusion  of  South 
Dakota'^.  Mount  Rushmore,  highlighting 
the  magnificent,  sculptured,  mountain - 
top  features  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
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Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in 
early,  historic,  intercontinental  ex- 
changes of  Telstar  vision. 

We  all  have  a  rendezvous  with  fare- 
well to  mortality.  To  those  Francis  left 
behind,  I  would  like  to  leave  the  thought 
of  this  farewell  as  Nancy  Turner  so 
gently  wrote; 

Death  Is  only  an  old  door 

Set  In  a  garden  wall. 
On  gentle  hinges  It  gives 

At  dusk  when  the  thrushes  call. 

Along  the  lintel  are  green  leaves. 

Beyond  the  light  lies  still. 
Very  willing  and  weary  feet 

Go  over  that  sill. 

There  Is  nothing  to  trouble  any  heart. 

Nothing  to  hurt  at  all. 
Death  Is  only  a  quiet  door 

In  an  old  waU. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President, 
neither  I  nor  any  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  would  venture  to  ques- 
tion the  infinite  wisdom  of  Him  in  whose 
judgment  rests  our  destiny.  Accepting 
that  fact  and  not  doubting  that  Judg- 
ment, yet  all  of  us  will  agree  that  occa- 
sions for  tributes  such  as  these  paid  to- 
day to  the  memory  of  one  of  us  who 
has  been  called  to  his  reward  are  recur- 
ring with  ever-increasing  frequency. 

Words  are  always  weak  when  one  at- 
tempts to  pay  proper  homage  to  one  who 
has  served  his  country  In  various  capac- 
itie-  in  such  an  eminent  manner  as  did 
Senator  Francis  Case.  There  were  few 
niches  in  which  Senator  Case  had  not 
served  his  community.  State,  and  Nation 
In' a  most  estimable  and  able  manner. 
Educator,  soldier,  newspaperman,  states- 
man, and  family  man— in  all  these  levels 
of  service  our  late  colleague  was  known 
to  his  acquaintances,  neighbors,  and 
friends  as  a  man  of  unquestioned  integ- 
rity, unbounded  patriotism,  and  unyield- 
ing loyalty. 

As  we  contemplate  his  passing  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  the  Supreme 
One  has  seen  fit  to  take  from  us  In  the 
past  8  months  four  of  our  most  distin- 
guished Members.  And,  In  that  con- 
templation, never  can  we  repeat  our 
country's  motto  with  more  solemn  rever- 
ence and  in  that  same  spirit  say  again, 
"In  God  we  trust." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  has  lost  one  of 
Its  most  diligent  and  respected  Members, 
the  people  of  South  Dakota  have  lost  a 
public  servant  who  represented  them  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  In  the 
Senate  with  courage,  energy,  and  dig- 
nity, and  the  country  Itself  has  suffered 
by  the  ending  of  this  great  American's 
service  to  It.  I  have  lost  a  friend  with 
whom  I  served  14  years  in  this  and  the 
other  body. 

The  New  York  Times  in  its  obituary 
notice  of  Senator  Case's  death  referred 
to  his  fearlessness  and  Integrity,  observ- 
ing that — 

He  was  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  un- 
obtrusive men  In  Washington  politics.  But 
when  his  sense  of  values  was  offended  or  his 
personal  honesty  was  impugned  In  any  way 
he  became  a  tough,  stubborn,  and  fearless 
fighter. 

The  Washington  Post  noted  that  his 
"earnest  sincerity  was  a  credit  to  Mid- 
west Republicanism."    He  had  a  genius 


for  finding  the  fiaws  in  legislation  and 
perfecting  the  bills  he  touched. 

He  first  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  Member  of  the  75th  Con- 
gress In  1936  and  won  reelection  consist- 
ently thereafter.  Prior  to  coming  to  the 
House  he  had  had  a  distinguished  news- 
paper career  and  had  been  a  regent  of 
the  South  Dakota  school  system.  He 
served  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  where  he  was  once  described 
as  "a  quiet,  hard  worker,  with  a  bent  for 
questioning  administration  appropria- 
tion figures."  He  served  seven  terms  in 
the  House  and  was  completing  his  sec- 
ond term  in  the  Senate,  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  diligent  and  conscientious  service 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  his  country.  He 
had  received  his  party's  nomination  for 
a  third  term  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Case  was  long  known  for  his 
concern  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Its  citizens.  He  served  on  the  District 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee  in  1953  and  1954,  and 
in  1959  returned  to  that  committee  de- 
spite his  Increased  responsibilities  as  a 
senior  Senator.  He  cosponsored  the 
proposal  that  became  the  23d  amend- 
ment by  which  District  citizens  now  may 
vote  In  presidential  elections.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  District  Committee 
he  was  responsible  for  legislation  estab- 
lishing District  elections  of  party  officers 
and  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tions. On  May  25  of  this  year  he  said 
on  the  floor ; 

I  have  been  friendly  to  voting  rights  for 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
I  do  believe  there  should  be  representation 
for  them. 

When  he  left  the  District  Committee 
last  January  he  said  then: 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  Dls- 
trlct  matters  because  I  am  Interested  In  the 
problems  of  the  Capital. 

The  Washington  Star  said  of  him : 
Perhaps  more  than  any  one  other  man.  he 
was  responsible  for  construction  of  both  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Constitution  Ave- 
nue Bridges. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  will  miss 
Francis  Case's  quiet  competence,  and  his 
unobtrusive  dedication.  We  shall  revere 
his  memory. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  the  passing  of  Senator  Fran- 
cis Case  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and 
the  entire  Nation.  Francis  Case  was  a 
fine  Senator  and  served  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  known, 
respected,  and  admired  by  i>eople  every- 
where. Francis  was  a  very  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  and  one  whom  I 
always  appreciated.  He  helped  me 
many,  many  times. 

Francis  Case  was  so  typical  of  the 
area  he  represented — able,  resourceful, 
and  very  Independent  in  his  thinking. 
He  was  a  great  student  of  all  legislative 
matters  and  arrived  at  his  decisions 
purely  on  the  basis  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  totally  disregarding  pres- 
sures* from  any  powerful  groups  who 
might  oppose  his  F>oint  of  view. 

He  had  a  great  record  of  accomplish- 
ment during  his  many  years  of  s^^oe. 
His  name  is  attached  to  much  important 
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,,,  legislation.    He  was  always  meticulously 

■9  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  completed 

legislation  be  In  the  best  possible  form 
to  accomplish  the  objective  for  which  It 
was  designed.  The  n.S.  Senate,  can  Ul 
afford  to  lose  great  men  like  Francis 
Cask. 

Many  of  us  will  always  believe  that 
Francis  Cass  could  well  have  been  alive 
today  had  it  not  been  for  his  great  devo- 
tion to  his  duties  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  refused  to  take  time  off  for  rest  even 
though  I  am  sure  he  knew  that  it  was 
necessary  and  in  accord  with  his  doctor's 
instructions.  He  continued  to  work  al- 
most as  hard  as  ever  even  though  he 
knew  he  was  endangering  his  life  to  do 
so.  What  greater  devotion  to  service  to 
one's  country  could  there  be  than  this? 

I  Join  with  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  expressing  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  Myrle,  and  his  daughter, 
Jane.  

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  South 
Dakota  has  lost  a  champion;  the  United 
States  a  great  patriot;  the  Senate  an  in- 
defatigable worker;  and  the  Republican 
Party  a  constructive  member.  I  have 
lost  a  friend. 

It  was  my  privilege,  upon  entering 
the  Senate  in  1959rto  have  been  assigned 
to  service  on  the  Public  Works  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committees  of  the 
Senate.  On  Public  Works,  Frahcts 
Cask  was  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. On  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, I  sat  next  to  him  on  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

It  was  thus  I  learned  to  know  Francis 
Cask  quite  well  as  a  man  devoted  to  his 
work,  considerate  of  the  views  of  his 
colleagues  and  determined  to  produce 
legislation  for  the  good  of  this  Nation. 

To  my  good  fortune  he  was  always 
more  thsm  generous  with  his  time. 

On  the  floor  as  well  as  in  committee, 
Francis  Case  deserved  and  received,  in 
return  as  he  gave,  the  respect,  the  ad- 
miration and  the  friendship  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

He  was,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  good 
man. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Case's  duties  to  this  Nation,  to  South 
Dakota,  and  to  the  Senate  are  ended. 
To  strive  constantly  to  execute  these 
duties  was  his  life. 

His  was  a  public  life.  He  sensed  suc- 
cessively as  a  U.S.  marine  and  Reserve 
military  officer,  newspaper  editor  and 
publisher.  State  ofBcial,  and  Member  of 
Congress  in  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate. 

I  respected  his  judgment.  I  felt  it 
was  deliberately  arrived  at  undistorted 
by  dogma  or  whim. 

Although  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  him  as  long  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  I  shall  never  recall  his 
service  here  without  remembering  the 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  Interest  which  he 
demonstrated  in  1956.  In  that  year  he 
came  to  the  public  defense  of  high 
ethics  in  public  life  by  exposing  an  in- 
stance of  misbehavior  by  a  private  citi- 
zen. This  event  established  indelibly 
throughout  the  Nation  his  concern  for 
Integrity  in  public  life.  It  was  illustra- 
tive of  the  personal  code  of  honesty  he 
practiced  and  his  pervasive  sense  of  re- 


sponsibility for  what  he  conceivted  to  be 
the  public  Interest.  Both  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  fundamental  guidelines  for 
those  who  seek  the  truth.  In  acting  on 
these  principles  he  strengthenijd  them, 
the  Senate,  and  the  cause  of  &>od  gov- 
ernment everywhere. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  thus  saddest  occa- 
sion of  all  to  pay  tribute  to  Francis  Case. 
The  grief  of  this  moment  is  joined  by 
many;  those^of  us  who  worked  \|i'ith  him 
and  loved  him  in  the  Senate:  those  who 
were  members  of  his  staff  and  wtorked  so 
closely  with  him ;  those  of  his  chiirch  who 
knew  him  so  intimately ;  those  thousands 
of  friends  in  South  Dakota  who  loved 
him;  and  lastly,  and  most  important  of 
all,  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  whom  he 
was  completely  and  entirely  devoted. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  wtill  never 
forget  his  mild  manners  and  his  Chris- 
tian attitude  toward  all — an  attujude  that 
could  be  as  strong  as  steel  whet)  dealing 
with  an  older  opponent  and  as  kindly  as 
an  indulgent  father  when  guidi«ig  a  new 
Senator. 

For  those  of  us  who  tend  to  become 
cynical,  Francis  Case  had  these  qualities : 
A  humbleness  and  charity,  coupled  with 
a  professional  brilliance  and  dexterity 
that  was  unequaled  and  no  ohe  could 
ever  doubt  his  courage,  either,  ffor  when 
his  heart  and  clear  mind  hadi  decided 
upon  a  course  of  action,  a  will  afid  cour- 
age shown  through  both  of  thean  to  up- 
hold the  right,  as  he  saw  it. 

To  his  State,  his  church,  land  his 
family  he  was  kindly  and  honorlable. 

Mrs.  Allott  and  I  have  both  had  an 
opportunity  to  know  his  familfi  and  his 
deep  sense  of  family  love  is  rai"ely  sur- 
passed in  this  world.  Here  in  fftct  was  a 
gentleman,  and  here  are  none  o|f  us  who 
have  touched  his  life  who  will  not  be 
better  for  having  done  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Presidlent.  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Francis  Case 
brought  shock  and  sadness  to  this  body 
which  he  so  honored  with  his  presence 
and  so  warmed  with  his  friendship. 
Senator  Case  was  a  public  servaht  in  the 
truest  and  loftiest  sense  of  the  term.  His 
life  was  a  story  of  complete  and  selfless 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  Nation, 
the  State,  and  the  citizens  Of  South 
Dakota  whom  he  so  ably  sei-Vcd.  His 
seven  consecutive  terms  in  the  House 
and  his  election  and  reelectionti  to  the 
Senate  are  clear  testimonials!  to  the 
qualities  he  possessed  and  to  the  con- 
fidence those  qualities  inspire<9  in  the 
citizens  of  his  beloved  State  <tf  South 
Dakota. 

The  important  House  and  Senjate  com- 
mittees on  which  Francis  CAte  served 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  his  hftgh  gifts 
of  mind,  of  energy  and  of  devotion,  and 
his  name  is  linked  with  many  t'ieces  of 
constructive  and  forward-looklhg  legis- 
lation in  the  fields  in  which  he  worked. 
Senator  Case  also  contributed!  notably 
to  the  appropriate  and  effective  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  Senate  by  his 
unique  and  detailed  knowledgcj  of  par- 
liamentary proccdui'e.  " 

Francis- Case  has  left  our  presence, 
but  not  our  hearts  or  our  memories. 
Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  oiit  to  his 
bereaved  wife  and  family,  to  tiie  great 
State  that  was  so  justly  proudi  of  him. 


and  to  the  Nation  that  today  mourns 
one  of  her  distinguished  sons. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  Pramcis 
Case  has  sat  immediately  at  my  right  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
and  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  of  Pub- 
lic Works  for  the  past  7  yeans.  He  and 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  out 
many  complicated  and  controversial 
measures  before  they  were  submitted  to 
the  committee  and  the  Senate.  His 
foresight  and  experience  as  a  legislator 
has  provided  an  asset  of  keen  value  to 
this  Nation  in  connection  with  resource 
legislation,  which  has  molded  policy  for 
future  generations. 

We  also  served  together  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources. 
His  interests  in  weather  modification, 
water  quality  control,  irrigation,  and  re- 
lated water  developments  made  his  serv- 
ices to  the  committee  outstanding. 

Francis  Case,  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
preacher,  practiced  a  code  of  moral  and 
.spiritual  ethics  based  on  the  Golden 
Rule.  Although  he  was  not  physically  a 
larere  man,  he  was  a  giant  of  integrity. 

I  shall  miss  Francis  Case.  He  W8«  a 
cherished  friend,  a  valued  teammate, 
and  a  dependable  adviser. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  brlngeth  good  tidings,  that 
piibllsheth  peace. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues,  without  regard  to  parti- 
sanship, in  expressing  my  deep  sense  of 
lo.ss,  personally  and  for  the  Nation,  in 
the  death  of  Francis  Cask,  of  South  Da- 
kota. Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  beginning  in  1945,  I 
have  served  with  him  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

Francis  Case  was  a  fine  person,  a  fine 
Senator,  a  fine  American.  He  gave 
everjthing  he  had  to  his  job.  His  ener- 
gy was  unflagging.  Nothing  was  too 
small  or  too  great  for  him  to  tackle,  and 
he  never  left  anything  unfinished.  His 
conscientiousness  and  his  courage  were, 
I  think,  his  outstanding  characteristics. 
He  was  one  of  those  Senators  on  whom 
other  Senators  learned  to  rely,  and  none 
of  us  ever  found  his  confidence  in 
Fr.\ncis  Case  misplaced. 

We  shall  miss  him  deeply  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  Mrs.  Case  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
devoted  wife  and  daughter  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  colleague, 
the  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South 
Dakota. 

'It  was  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
and  harmoniously  many  years  with  Sen- 
ator Case,  who  was  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican Senator  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Senator  Case  possessed  a  very  keen 
and  exploratory  mind.  As  one  of  the 
hifhly  valued  leaders,  he  used  his  mind 
in  developing,  perfecting,  and  clarifying 
legislation  for  the  national  highway  sys- 
tem, water  resources  development,  water- 
shed protection,  pollution  control,  and 
in  many  other  areas  of  significance  to 
the  country. 

The  11  years  of  dedicated,  tireless,  and 
effective  work  in  the  Senate  which  Sen- 
ator C.\sE  contributed  to  the  benefit  of 
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the  Nation  was  preceded  by  seven  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
he  demonstrated  the  same  qualities  and 
abilities  and  provided  similar  benefits 
to  the  Nation  and  his  State. 

South  Dakota  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
an  able  and  distinguished  statesman. 

Mrs.  Chavez  joins  mc  in  extending 
sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Case,  and  her 
daughter,    Mrs.    Allen    Commander. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
shock  to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing  of 
a  friend  with  whom  one  has  been  as- 
sociated daily. 

Francis  Case  and  I  served  together, 
first  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  then  here  in  the  Senate.  We  were 
both  members  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  His  approach  to  the 
problems  of  our  Nation  had  my  greatest 
resiJect.  and  I  have  observed  no  one  in 
the  Congress  who  served  with  more  dedi- 
cation and  industry. 

I  admired  him  as  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant  in  his  work  and  I  admired 
him  as  a  man.  To  his  family  and 
friends,  I  extend  my  sincere  personal 
sympathy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  great  honor  to  8er\e  with  Francis 
Case  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committ<*,  and  I  was  able  to  observe 
closely  the  special  quahties  which  made 
him  such  a  respected  and  effective  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  He  was  always 
thoroughly  prepared  on  matters  coming 
before  tlie  committee.  Because  of  his 
great  ability  and  because  of  the  respect 
and  confidence  in  which  he  was  held. 
he  was  able  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
great  deal  of  important  legislation — leg- 
islation ^^  hich  helped  his  State,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  While  he  was  not  one 
to  seek  jiublicity  or  recognition,  those 
who  served  with  him  knew  the  extent 
of  his  ability  and  infiuence.  He  was  able 
to  get  the  job  done. 

Senator  Case  was  a  man  of  great  char- 
acter and  conviction,  as  he  proved  time 
and  again  in  standing  up  for  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  beUeved.  His  record 
will  long  serve  as  an  example  of  states- 
manship for  those  of  us  in  public  life. 

He  was  a  truly  good  man,  and  we  are 
.saddened  by  his  loss.  I  know  that  our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Case  and  to 
his  daughter  who  were  so  close  to  his 
heart,  to  other  members  of  his  family, 
and  to  countless  friends  in  South  Dakota 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  death  of  our  colleague  Francis  Case, 
thousands  of  befitting  words  have  been 
written  and  spoke  of  him.  Throughout 
the  editorials  in  his  home  State,  which 
he  represented  so  well,  and  throughout 
the  remarks  of  Members  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  where  he  served  for 
nearly  26  years,  there  consistently  ap- 
pears the  appropriate  description  of 
Senator  Case  as  quiet,  unassuming,  self- 
effacing.    The  Rapid  City  Journal  said: 

Senator  Case  never  was  one  to  be  spectac- 
ular. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  in  a  real  sense 
he  was  spectacular.  Not  in  appear- 
ance. Not  in  manner.  Not  in  speech. 
He  was  spf<:tacular  in  the  creative  char- 
acter of  his  career  as  a  national  leg- 
islator. 


Upon  entering  the  Senate,  my  first 
assignment  was  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  Senator  Case  was  then  the 
second  ranking  Republican  member. 
We  found  an  immediate  working  rela- 
tionship and  soon  develop>ed  a  close 
personal  friendship  which  was  sustained 
until  his  death. 

Each  of  us  is  a  better  man  for  having 
known  Francis  Case.  I  found  my  load 
lightened  by  his  steadying  support.  He 
was  always  willing  to  advise,  to  guide, 
to  counsel.  He  displayed  great  courage 
and  possessed  deep  convictions  which 
.served  to  inspire  me  in  the  work  which 
was  laid  before  us. 

How  spectacularly  creative  he  was  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  for  seven  terms 
and  the  Senate  for  nearly  two  terms  will 
become  increasingly  clear  in  the  years 
ahead.  His  leadership  in  resource  de- 
velopment stands  as  a  monument  to  his 
.•service  and  bespeaks  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  lifelong  dedication  to  this  cause. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  as  important  and 
lasting  as  are  these  legacies  of  his  serv- 
ice, Francis  Case  will  be  remembered 
by  those  of  us  who  worked  with  him — 
his  colleagues,  his  staff,  and  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate — perhaps  hesi  of  all 
for  his  kindness  and  his  profound  re- 
spect for  his  associates  and  coworkers. 

This  endearing  and  rare  quality  will 
be  sorely  missed.  Other  men  wise  in 
the  ways  of  government  will  move  among 
us.  but  we  shall  not  again  see  a  man 
with  his  gift  for  kindness,  a  man  so 
quiet  but  so  creative. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  first  become  acquainted 
with  Francis  Case  early  in  1939  during 
his  second  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  was  a  student  here  in 
Washington  at  the  time,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  government,  and  Senator  Case 
was  understanding  and  encouraging  in 
pointing  me  toward  Government  serv- 
ice. Little  did  I  realize  then  that  some 
21  years  later  I  would  be  Joining  him  as 
a  colleague  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  our  ac- 
quaintanceship, which  had  been  main- 
tained during  the  intervening  years, 
ripened  into  the  comradeship  which  a 
congressional  veteran  like  Francis  Case 
would  naturally  extend  to  one  whom 
he  had  encouraged  many  years  before. 
He  was  warmly  friendly,  understanding, 
patient,  and  always  helpful  to  me  as  a 
very  junior  colleague.  I  learned  much 
from  him — not  only  from  a  technical  and 
procedural  standpoint,  in  which  areas 
he  was  truly  expert,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  human  relationships  which  are 
so  important  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  What 
little  measure  of  success  I  may  reach  as 
a  Member  of  this  great  body  will  be 
traceable  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
thoughtful  guidance  Senator  Case  gave 
me. 

He  had  many  qualities  for  which  he 
will  be  remembered,  but  the  one  which 
meant  most  to  me — and  this  was  pro- 
nounced from  the  time  of  our  first  meet- 
ing through  our  last — was  his  kindness, 
a  quality  which  springs  from  love  and 
understanding  of  one's  fellow  men  in  a 
setting  of  unselfish  dedication  to  noble 
goals  and  ideals.  It  is  a  quality  which 
too  few  of  us  possess  and  one  which  the 


memory  of  Francis  Case  will  inspire 
more  of  us  to  try  to  achieve  in  our  ef- 
forts to  find  peace  of  mind  in  a  world 
where  there  is  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  I  Join  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  gracious 
wife  and  family,  to  his  many  friends,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  South 
Dakota  in  the  loss  of  our  great  and  truly 
beloved  colleague. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
junior  Senator  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Senator  Francis  Case,  late  of 
this  body. 

Many  senior  Members  of  this  body 
have  more  eloquently  eulogized  his 
capable  service  to  his  State  and  to  this 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  have  eulogized  him  and  recall  the 
deep  impression  his  diligence  and  sin- 
cerity first  made  upon  me. 

During  this  session  a  matter  involv- 
ing both  of  our  States  was  directed  to 
us  by  our  respective  State  agencies 
which  involved  our  mutually  great  re- 
source of  water.  I  appreciated  his  great 
knowledge  and  concern  regarding  our 
resource.  We  worked  together  to  effect 
the  passage  of  this  piece  of  legislation 
which  extended  the  opportunity  of  our 
States  to  work  out  a  compact  affecting 
the  waters  which  traversed  our  State 
and  emptied  into  his  State. 

The  impression  made  by  Senator  Case 
in  this  body  on  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  be  lasting  and  fondly 
remembered. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  most  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Mrs.  Case  and  her 
bereaved  family. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  late  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  Senator  Case.  I 
first  met  Senator  Case  when  I  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1947  and 
had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship  and 
his  counsel  for  4  of  the  6  years  I  served 
in  that  body. 

In  1961,  when  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  renew  that 
friendship  with  Senator  Cask.  I  was 
equally  fortunate,  Mr.  President,  in  being 
given  a  committee  assignment  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  where  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  was  the  ranking 
minority  member.  As  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor, I  shall  be  forever  grateful  for  the 
counsel  and  the  guidance  that  Senator 
Case  gave  to  me.  not  only  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  which  came 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee,  but 
his  willingness  to  be  of  assistance  and 
help  on  all  matters  which  were  pending 
in  this  great  body. 

As  the  State  of  South  Dakota  smd  our 
coxmtry  have  lost  a  great  statesman.  I. 
Mr.  President,  have  lost  a  friend.  His 
many  accomplisliments  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  country  have 
already  been  told  more  eloquently  than 
I  could  tell  them.  He  has  left  his  mark 
on  this  country  by  the  contributions 
which  he  has  made.  As  the  minority 
leader  pointed  out,  there  are  very  few 
who  have  the  brilliance  of  mind  for  detail 
and  the  analytical  ability  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  possessed. 
He  was  devoted  to  freedom  and  he  had 
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the  true  courage  of  his  convictions.    He 
shall  be  sorely  missed  by  us  all. 

Mrs.  Boggs  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Case  and  the  family  our  deepest 
feeling  of  sympathy. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
Senator  Francis  Case. 

Over  the  past  10  years  my  friendship 
with  Senator  Case  had  improved  rapidly 
and  at  the  time  of  his  untimely  death,  I 
counted  him  one  of  the  warmest  friends 
I  had  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

For  the  past  6  years  I  served  with  him 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and, 
recently,  on  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee. 
I  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious men  with  whom  I  have  ever 
come  in  contact.  Nothing  careless  about 
Francis  Case.  He  was  meticulous  in 
analyzing  any  situation  and,  for  that 
reason,  when  he  took  a  position  on  any 
matter,  we  could  all  be  sure  he  had  given 
it  the  most  thorough  consideration. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  Senator  in 
the  body  today  has  the  reputation  for 
being  so  careful  and  conscientious  in  ar- 
riving at  his  decisions. 

In  this  past  decade  of  large  military 
budgets.  Senator  Case's  knowledge  of  the 
Armed  Forces  has  been  invaluable  to  our 
committee  and  the  country. 

Finally,  may  I  say  with  deepest  regret 
that  if  ever  a  Senator  worked  himself  to 
death,  it  was  Francis  Case.  Despite 
warnings  he  would  not  let  up.  He  kept 
on  driving  himself  hard  in  pursuance  of 
his  duties  to  the  point  where  even  his 
strong  body  and  heart  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

Mrs.  Bush  joins  me  in  expressing  warm 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Case  and  the  family. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  service  to  his  country  of  Sen- 
ator Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota.  I 
resp«>cted  him  as  a  man  and  enjoyed  his 
friendship. 

AS  one  who  served  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  with  him  over  the  years, 
I  know  of  his  conscientiousness  to  duty, 
his  careful  attention  not  only  to  the 
principles  involved  in  the  measures 
brought  before  us,  but  also  to  the  details 
involved  in  those  bills.  In  this  way,  he 
helped  lis  to  work  out  the  final  draft  of 
measiu-es  approved  by  our  committee. 
But  I  knew  Francis  Case  also  as  a 
friend.  We  sat  beside  each  other  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  consulted  each 
other  on  legislative  matters.  I  valued 
his  advice,  because  I  knew  how  thor- 
oughly he  studied  every  bill  that  the 
Senate  considered.  I  valued  his  judg- 
ment too  because  I  knew  he  had  innate 
commonsense,  much  practical  experi- 
ence and  a  shrewd  native  intellect. 

So  I  miss  him  as  a  wise  colleague,  as  a 
thoughtful  friend,  and  as  an  American 
citizen  who  loved  his  country  and  wanted 
to  serve  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  I 
shall  always  remember  him  as  one  who 
by  his  presence  and  by  his  work  en- 
hanced the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mrs.  Saltonstall  joins  me  in  giving  to 
Mrs.  Case  and  her  daughter  our  heart- 
felt love  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  watched  Francis  Case  work  mar- 
veled at  his  accomplishments.  He  was 
always  well  prepared  and  was  tireless  in 


his  efforts.  He  left  a  significant  ^nd  im- 
portant imprint  upon  legislation 
throughout  all  the  years  he  served  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

His  rugged  honesty,  like  his  perse- 
verance in  his  work,  caused  him  tO  stand 
out  as  a  man  among  men.  Shakespeare's 
words  "perseverance  keeps  honor  Ibright" 
seem  to  have  referred  to  Francjis  Case, 
as  did  Alexander  Pope's  when  Y^g  said. 
"An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  ivork  of 
God." 

A  long  list  of  legislative  accohiplish- 
ments  can  truly  be  credited  to  Senator 
Case.  These  include  the  development  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  the  Wheeler- 
Case  Water  Projects  Act,  mineral  de- 
velopment, soil  conservation.  Indian 
legislation,  the  Case  Labor  Act  pi  1946, 
and  the  renegotiation  of  Government 
contracts,  which  program  was  started 
by  reason  of  an  amendment  introduced 
by  Senator  Case  to  an  appropftiations 
bill.  I  could  go  on  with  a  long  list  of 
legislative  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  good  jeovern- 
ment. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  faith.  While  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  we  know  that  he  [lias  en- 
tered a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  fat  several 
years,  until  his  untimely  death,  jSenator 
Francis  Case  and  I  had  neighbotiing  offi- 
ces, and  I  always  thought  that  tjiis  situ- 
ation was  particularly  appropriate. 

When  I  initially  came  to  Washington 
as  a  Member  of  the  78th  Cbngres.s, 
Francis  Case  was  among  the  finjt  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
welcome  me  and  offer  assistiince.  I 
soon  learned  that  Francis  was  ftn  ideal 
model  for  those  who  wished  to  learn  how 
to  better  serve  their  constituents  and 
their  Nation.  South  Dakota  elected 
Francis  Case  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1950. 
and  after  I  joined  him  in  thisi  body  2 
years  later,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Senate  District  of  Columfclia  Com- 
mittee while  he  was  its  chairman.  I 
later  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Senat»  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

In  all  of  his  activities,  Francis  Case 
proved  himself  to  be  a  hard,  conscien- 
tious worker  whose  courage  an^  ability 
earned  him  the  friendship  andl  respect 
of  everyone  who  had  the  privilege  of 
coming  into  contact  with  him. 

As  I  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  we 
were  neighbors  in  the  Senatp  Office 
Building,  and  I  have  outlined  the  rea- 
sons why  this  seemed  to  be  so  apt.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  through  his 
death  I  have  suffered  a  deep  personal 
loss.  I  know  that  a  grateful  nation  joins 
those  of  us  who  had  the  honor  <)f  work- 
ing closely  with  Francis  Case  iuj  mourn- 
ing the  passing  of  such  a  dedicated 
patriot  and  statesman.  ] 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Francis  Case  and  I  had  in  conUnon  the 
fact  that  we  were  both  raised  ili  Metho- 
dist parsonages,  and  we  once  Attended 
church  together,  while  I  was  on  |a  speak- 
ing trip  to  South  Dakota.  He  wfts  a  true, 
kind,  and  warmhearted  friend.  In  the 
year  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  here  in  the  Senate.  I  have  come 


to  know  his  integrity  of  character,  his 
devotion  to  principles,  and  his  degree  of 
dedication  to  cau.ses  he  espoused.  Our 
Nation  loses,  with  his  passing,  a  public 
servant  who  contributed  much  in  more 
than  a  quarter  century  of  distinguished 
service.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  constitutional 
values  and  the  fundamental  freedoms 
that  are  inherent  in  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  22,  1962,  Senator  Francis  Case  laid 
aside  the  burdens  of  public  service  which 
he  had  so  faithfully  borne,  and  passed 
on  into  the  eternal  life.  The  death  of 
this  dear  friend  and  respected  steward 
has  brought  to  each  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
and  grief. 

However.  Francis  Case  has  left  to  us 
an  example  of  patient  and  conscientious 
devotion  which  provides  both  challenge 
and  inspiration  for  the  days  ahead.  We 
will  remember  the  painstaking  care  w.ith 
which  he  studied  the  provisions  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  we  will  recall  the 
penetrating  qualities  of  mind  which  en- 
abled him  to  focus  on  the  very  heart  of  a 
problem.  And  he  was  ever  a  loving  hus- 
band and  father,  whose  fondest  pleasures 
were  found  in  the  warm  and  simple 
atmosphere  of  the  home. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Sen- 
ator Case  on  the  old  House  of  Represent- 
atives Committee  on  Roads,  and  we  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  a  warm  and  lasting 
friendship  while  serving  together  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  on  the  Hill. 

Mrs.  Randolph  joins  in  offering  our 
sincere  sympathy  in  this  time  of  bereave- 
ment to  Mrs.  Case,  and  to  their  daughter 
and  granddaughter. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Senator  Francis  Case  last  month 
took  from  the  Senate  a  legislator  of  the 
highest  principles  and  a  distinguished 
public  servant. 

Francis  Case  was  a  man  who  was  more 
interested  in  his  committee  responsibili- 
ties and  the  problems  of  his  constituents 
than  in  seeking  publicity.  This  is  a 
quality  unique  among  men  in  public  life. 
It  is  this  quality  that  endeared  him  so 
much  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota  who 
sent  him  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  seven  consecutive  terms  and  to  the 
Senate  for  two  terms  before  he  passed 
away. 

Senator  Case  was  my  colleague  in  the 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate.  Some  of 
my  most  rewarding  experiences  in  the 
Hou.se  I  associate  with  Francis  Case.  We 
collaborated  on  the  original  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act.  The  modest  proposal 
that  we  launched  has  since  grown  into  a 
program  that  will  one  day  bring  about 
a  technique  for  water  conversion  to  take 
care  of  all  the  parched  centers  of  the 
globe. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Francis  Case  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  expert  on  mili- 
tary affairs.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch 
him  work  in  committee  and  to  listen  to 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Of  one 
thing  his  colleagues  could  always  be 
sure — that  when  Francis  Case  took  the 
floor  he  had  studied  his  subject  thor- 
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oughly  and  was  in  complete  command  of 
his  facts. 

Frakcis  Cas«  was  a  highly  conscien- 
tious and  honorable  public  servant  and 
a  gentle  and  genuine  human  being.  We 
will  miss  liim  very  much  In  the  Senate. 

My  deeiaest  sympathies  to  his  family 
and  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  GOl jDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  sustained  a 
serious  lof  s  in  the  death  of  our  esteemed 
colleague.  Senator  Francis  Case.  Sena- 
tor Casx  was  not  only  a  Republican  and 
a  conservative  but  he  was  an  outstand- 
ing and  courageous  statesman  as  well. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  and  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  profoimd  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  sudden  passing  of  my  friend  and 
coUesigue  Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
one  of  the  Senate's  ablest  legislators  and 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  dedicated  citi- 
zens. 

Our  acquaintanceship  and  waim 
comradeship  dated  from  the  earliest 
days  of  my  tenure  here  nearly  3 
years  ago.  when  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  on  which 
Francis  Case  was  already  serving  as  top- 
ranking  minority  member. 

I  deem  it  a  signal  honor  and  a  stroke 
of  good  fortune  as  well  to  have  had  as 
my  mentor  on  this  very  important  com- 
mittee a  man  of  his  wide-ranging  and 
solid  experience.  And  now  I  have  lost 
a  faithful  counselor  on  whose  sound 
advice  and  enlightened  leadership  I 
leaned  so  heavily. 

In  committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor, 
I  soon  came  to  appreciate  the  many 
sterling  qualities  distinguishing  Francis 
Case:  his  imjjeccable  Integrity,  his  ob- 
jectivity, h:s  sincerity,  his  conscientious- 
ness, his  diligence,  his  thoroughness,  his 
consideration  for  others,  his  kindness, 
and  his  coui  age. 

He  was  truly  worthy  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  constituents  who 
elected  him  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  our 
statute  book.s  are  numerous  laws  bearing 
the  imprint  of  Francis  Cask. 

Only  a  few  days  before  his  passing,  he 
had  won  nomination  for  yet  another 
term  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Francis  Case 
to  shun  the  Lmelight,  preferring  instead 
to  labor  quietly  day  after  day  in  behalf 
of  his  fellow  South  Dakotans  and  his 
fellow  Americrans.  We  number  millions 
who  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
effective  service. 

A  stanch  Republican,  Francis  Case 
never  allowed  partisanship  to  override 
his  fundamental  principles.  All  of  us 
knew  the  very  high  standards  which  he 
set  for  himself  and  to  which  he  stead- 
fastly adhered.  His  family  may  take  a 
full  measure  of  pride  in  his  exemplary 
conduct,  which  won  him  the  deep  re- 
spect of  all. 

My  wife  Ellyn  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Case  and  to  all  his  other  loved  ones  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
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with  Francis  Case  for  16  years.  When  I 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives  he 
had  already  made  his  mark.  A  bill  he 
had  authored  and  which  bore  his  name 
laid  out  careful  new  concepts  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  and  furnished 
the  foundation  for  the  Labor  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  It  is  impossible  to  enu- 
merate in  the  years  since  the  instances 
in  which  his  skilled  craftsmanship  was 
imprinted  upon  legislation.  He  was  one 
of  the  artisans  who  created  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  Those  of  us  who 
served  with  him  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  Senate  can  testify 
that  this  legislation  will  ever  remain 
a  monument  to  him. 

Francis  Case  was  fundamentally  a 
lawmaker.  No  Senator  has  ever  ex- 
celled him  in  his  conscientious,  pains- 
taking care  with  which  he  studied,  cor- 
rected and  molded  every  section  and 
every  paragraph  and  every  line  of  bills 
both  in  his  committees  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Francis  Case  was  an  honest,  just  and 
upright  man  who  kept  inviolate  until  the 
last  day  of  his  life  the  precepts  he  learned 
as  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  intense  man  yet  he 
was  possessed  of  a  quiet,  subtle  sense  of 
humor  which  saved  him  from  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  fanaticism. 

Francis  Case  was  utterly  unable  to 
spare  himself.  After  he  had  sustained 
his  first  heart  attack  we.  who  served  with 
him  and  loved  him.  watched  him  strug- 
gle to  carry  the  heavy  load  of  work  he 
had  always  borne  and  were  powerless  to 
dissuade  him.  Like  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, he  wore  himself  out  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  people  and  his  country  and 
died  before  his  appointed  time. 

And  yet  why  pity  them?    FuU  weU  they  Uved 
Their  God-appointed  plan,  died  Joyously, 

And  left  a  golden  memory !    Pray  who 
Could  ask  a  fairer  Iat«  for  them,  or  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  the  colleagues  and  friends  of  the 
late  Senator  Case  who  have  six>ken  so 
eloquently  in  expressing  their  sincere 
regret  over  his  untimely  passing. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
Nation  could  ill  afford  the  loss  of  a  man 
like  Senator  Case  whose  whole  life  was 
dedicated  to  public  service  and  duty  to 
country. 

I  particularly  recall  the  warmth  of 
his  friendship  and  the  grasp  of  his  in- 
tellect on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
where  he  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  Nation's 
MiUtary  Establishment. 

His  career  as  a  distinguished  newspa- 
perman in  his  native  State  served  him 
admirably  in  the  contribution  he  was  to 
make  beginning  in  1934  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Senator  Case  brought  with  him  a  wealth 
of  experience  and  an  amazing  back- 
ground in  legislation  when  he  came  to 
this  body  in  1950.  He  earned  his  way 
to  an  important  position  of  esteem  in  the 
Senate  by  hard  work,  devotion  to  duty, 
loyalty  to  friends,  and  an  abiding  belief 
in  the  high  principles  which  guided  him 
throughout  his  public  life. 

His  loss  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  and  has  left  a  void  in 
the  highest  councils  of  our  Government. 


SXKIBXT    1 

[From  the  Webster  Reporter  U  Fanner,  Jtine 
27.  1982] 
OOTSTAWDarO  Seiticb 
With  deep  regret.  South  Dakotans  received 
the  news  last  Friday  of  the  death  of  Senator 
Francis  Casb  from  a  heart  attack  at  Wash- 
ington. During  his  long  pubUc  career  of 
seven  terms  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  two  Xerms  In  the  Senate.  Case  compUed 
a  record  W  brilliant  service  to  his  State  and 
Nation.  To  a  keen,  analytical  mind,  he 
added  strict  integrity,  boxindless  energy  and 
dedication  to  his  constant  aim  of  being  a 
conscientious  public  servant.  Indeed,  his 
devotion  to  the  tasks  entrusted  to  him  was 
so  Intensive  that  It  contributed  to  his  un- 
timely death.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  rec- 
ord of  many  accomplishments  for  his  State 
and  Nation  which  wlU  endure  through  many 
years. 

To  this  writer,  the  news  of  Cask's  passing 
brought  a  personal  sorrow  as  well.  We  were 
coUege  classmates  and  college  roommates. 
Later,  we  were  business  associates.  Though 
our  paths  divided  since  1938,  we  have  been 
close  friends  throughout  the  years. 

Day  County,  along  with  the  entire  State, 
has  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  Cask. 
He  was  Instrumental  In  securing  Indian 
Bureau  funds  to  surface  the  highway  from 
Waubay  north  to  the  lakes  area.  He  had  an 
lm]X)rtant  role  In  getting  the  saline  water 
conversion  plant  for  South  Dakota  and  Web- 
ster. He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  spon- 
soring a  wetlands  blU  through  Oongress 
which  would  provide  funds  in  lieu  of  taxes 
for  wetlands  sought  to  be  purchased  In  the 
lake  region  and  other  areas  of  South  Dakota 
by  the  U-8.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
which  during  war  days  saved  the  Govern- 
ment several  million  dollars  In  war  contracts. 
He  was  also  active  In  securing  development 
of  the  Missouri  River  Dam  projects. 

And  we  could  go  on  and  on.  His  Influence 
throughout  has  been  one  of  alert,  painstak- 
ing, devoted  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

(From  the  Custer  County  Chronicle,  June  28. 
1962] 

Nor  Long  Remekbei 

Thousands  of  words  of  eulogy  have  been, 
and  will  be,  written  and  spoken  about  Sen- 
ator Peakcis  Case.  Those  words  wlU  In  all 
likelihood  fit  Into  the  category  of  which 
Lincoln  had  In  mind  when  he  said  at  Oettya- 
burg  "The  world  wlU  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  It  will 
never  forget  what  they  did  here." 

Lincoln  erred  In  his  prediction,  what  he 
said  U  remembered,  but  what  "they  did"  is, 
to  most  people,  very  vague. 

It  WlU  not  be  so  with  Feancis  Cask.  What 
Is  said  about  him  wUl  be  soon  forgotten,  but 
what  he  did  will  be  long  remembered.  Stand 
anywhere  In  South  Dakota  and  you  wUl  see 
evidence  of  his  work — water  conservation; 
the  dams  from  Angostura  to  Big  Bend; 
Mount  Rushmore,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  original  boosters  and  served  on  the 
national  commlsElon  for  many  years  untU 
his  death;  national  park  and  national  forest 
Improvements;  Black  Hills  Ordnance  Depot; 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base;  the  Titan  and 
Mlnuteman  complexes;  public  buildings; 
hospitals;  veterans  facilities;  rural  electrifi- 
cation; airports;  the  list  of  major  projects 
In  which  he  had  a  hand  is  endless. 

But  It  was  the  "little"  things  that  he  did 
for  the  people  he  represented  that  probably 
most  endeared  Senator  Cask  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people — the  little  personal  matters  such 
as  a  draft  hardship  case,  a  dispute  with 
some  Government  agency,  the  encourage- 
ment of  some  young  man  or  woman  in  a 
difficult  time,  help  in  securing  a  pension  for 
fomeone,  assistance  in  clearing  an  Indian 
claim — It    was    these    "little"    unpubllclsed 
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•etfl  for  which  he  will  be  most  remembered 
by  his  fellow  South  Dakotans. 

Although  the  Interests  of  his  State  were 
always  uppermost.  Cask  made  hisaself  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  legislators  In  the 
Oovemment,  authoring  many  important 
bills  of  national  and  international  signlfl- 
cance  and  his  sound  reasoning  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  commanded  the  respect  of 
members  of  both  political  parties. 

Custer  Is  proud  to  have  been  the  home 
of  Francis  Case  and  is  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  share  his  abilities  with  the  State  and 
the  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

We  regMt  that  his  most  cherished  ambition 
was  left  unrealized — his  desire  to  retire  from 
public  life  to  his  ranch  and  the  outdoor  life 
In  the  Black  Hills  he  loved. 

Bismarck  said:  "A  really  great  man  Is 
known  by  three  signs — generosity  in  the 
design,  liumanity  in  tlie  execution,  and 
moderation  in  success." 

Fkamcis  Case  was  a  "really  great  man"  by 
that  definition. 


(Prom  the  Lead  Daily  Call,  June  25,  1962] 

The  Backlog 

(By  Camllle  Yulll) 

Many  persons  will  remember  Senator  Fran- 
cis Case  for  his  accomplishments  in  water 
conservation,  weather  study,  appropriations, 
and  military  affairs,  but  many  others  will 
recall  all  the  little  things  he  has  done.  They 
will  remember  his  help  in  a  purely,  personal, 
and  individual  problem,  his  thoughtfvilness 
in  sending  or  telling  them  this  or  that  bit  of 
information  especially  helpful  and  applicable 
to  them,  and  his  courtesy  and  graciousness 
whenever  they  made  demands. 

Black  Hills  and  West  River  folk  will  always 
remember  his  part  in  Mount  Rushmore  de- 
velopment, the  Badlands  National  Monu- 
ment, the  flight,  his  untiring  promotion  of 
the  travel  industry,  his  p>ersistent  efforts 
toward  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
region  he  loved. 

Pkancis  Case  was  never  too  busy  to  answer 
an  inquiry,  regardless  of  its  triviality  for  he 
had  a  great  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
small  matters  to  the  questioner.  He  found 
the  time  to  trace  a  missing  military  man  to 
relieve  a  worried  family's  fear,  to  fly  hundreds 
of  miles  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  employee, 
to  answer  a  schoolchild's  letter,  to  stop  to 
explain  a  particular  piece  of  legislation.  He 
kept  the  common  touch. 

In  all  his  activities  he  remained  funda- 
mentally true  to  his  Ideals  and  convictions, 
regardless  of  criticism  or  pressure.  He  be- 
lieved in  his  country  and  its  Government 
and  gave  it  unselfish  and  dedicated  service 
throughout  his  entire  life. 

His  family  has  lost  a  devoted  husband, 
father,  and  brother.  We,  like  many  others, 
have  lost  a  personal  friend  of  many  years' 
standing.  And  the  Nation  and  the  State 
have  lost  a  brilliant  and  great  statesman. 


Case  always  found  time  to  listen  to  Another 
individual  problem. 

We  have  known  him  to  call  frora  Wash- 
ington at  midnight  in  regard  to  what  seemed 
to  US  to  be  a  minor  inquiry  by  a  loijal  resi- 
dent. We  knew  he  had  had  a  gruelling  day 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Yet,  long  aftenl  others 
were  home  and  In  bed,  the  Senatcnt  sat  in 
his  office  making  certain  that  every  Inqviiry 
received  proper  attention. 

Francis  Case,  of  course,  had  a  remarkable 
mind.  It  was  a  tremendous  mind,  but  an 
orderly  one.  Vast  quantities  of  pertinent 
facts  were  cataloged  in  that  mind. 
Whether  it  was  the  cost  ol  a  B-521  or  the 
question  of  an  emergency  leave  for  a  soldier. 
the  Senator  made  certain  he  had  a  cpmpleie 
understanding  of  the  matter.  i 

Ordinary  South  Dakotans  knew  t^ey  had 
an  understanding  representative  in  Wash- 
ington. They  knew  that  when  soJnething 
had  to  be  done,  "Francis"  would  do  it. 

It  was  this  determination  to  see  tbfit  every 
person  in  South  Dakota  had  a  representa- 
tive in  Washington  that  endeared  Francis 
Case  to  South  Dakotans.  If  ever  a  l^an  was 
held  In  universal  respect,  that  man  was 
Senator  Case.  Little  wonder  thai  South 
Dakota  and  the  Nation  will  miss  hlin. 

M.  LfccA. 


[From  the  Dally  Belle  Pourche  Post] 

EVERTBODY'S    SENATOR  ' 

Thousands  of  words  of  tribute  are  being 
written  and  spoken  today  about  Senator 
Francis  Case,  whose  unexpected  death  has 
left  South  Dakota,  and  the  Nation,  reeling. 

To  the  tributes  which  the  Nation's  leaders 
are  playing  the  South  Dakota  Senator,  we 
can  add  but  one  important  point. 

Senator  Francis  Case  was  a  man  of 
stature  among  men  of  stature,  but  he  never 
lost  the  ability  to  communicate  with  and 
earn  the  respect  and  understanding  of  the 
little  man. 

*  We  believe  that  much  of  the  Senator's 
strength  was  due  to  the  fact  that  through 
25  years  of  public  life  he  never  forgot  the 
little  man  back  home. 

No  matter  how  long  he  had  been  on  the 
job  that  day,  no  matter  how  many  miles  he 
had  traveled,  no  matter  how  many  burdens 
he  already  carried  on  his  shoulders,  Fr.\ncis 


[From  the  Daily  Belle  Fourche  Ppst) 
Now,  Oxrn  Own  || 

The  newspaperman  knows  that  (the  day 
will  come  when  the  obituary  and  ti|bute  he 
writes  will  be  for  one  of  his  own.  Rut  that 
does  not  prepare  him  for  it  when  it  ]jiappens. 

So  it  is  today  that  I  write  of  Francis  Case, 
brother-in-law,  by  relationship,  br^pt  more 
than  that — brother  and  friend,  a  aian  with 
an  expansible  heart  to  whom  loving  more 
persons  meant  deepening  the  reltjtionship 
with  those  he  already  loved.  Tlie  smallest 
in-law  cousin  was  as  close  as  tlje  blood 
niece  and  nephew.  But  his  wif^  Myrle, 
daughter  Jane,  and  little  granddaughter 
Catherine,  held  the  pinnacle  of  his  l^eart. 

It  was  not  surface  affection  with  any  of 
us — the  generalities  that  would  fit  Anybody. 
The  mind  that  held  the  concerns  of  his  State 
and  Nation  held  the  identity  of  eacih  of  the 
family  and  of  friends — without  crowding,  or 
regarding  it  as  anything  out  of  the  Ordinary. 
The  little  things  that  were  important  t<3 
those  he  loved  became  Important  to  him. 
For  instance,  the  bicolor  Huntsma:^  rose  1 
was  planting  when  he  stopped  by  0ne  May 
day  brought  the  Inquiry  that  fall  when  I 
saw  him  again:  "Was  that  Huntatnan  the 
true  red  and  gold  you  hoped  for?'*  Yet  he 
had  been  in  Washington,  and  farthier.  since 
that  May  day. 

Frequently,  people  would  ask  ut:  'What 
does  Francis  think  about — ?"  (SC|me  con- 
troversial issue.) 

Whatever  we  knew  was  safe  to  tel^  Never 
did  Francis  Case  burden  his  fi^nilly  or 
friends  with  things  that  should  noi  be  dis- 
cussed. Never  were  we  told  off  tfc(e  record 
material  and  then  have  to  worry  for  fear 
we  had  Inadvertently  told  something  that 
should  not  be  told.  Not  once  hfr  his  25 
years  of  public  life  was  there  any!  friction 
over  somebody  in  the  family's  tellUtig  some- 
thing that  embarrassed  him.  Ht  sorted 
what  he  told  without  being  conscl|ous  that 
he  was  sorting.  It  was  part  of  ]t>is  Inate 
thoughtfulness. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  faoiUy  lined 
up  for  favors  Francis  could  give  afi  a  result 
of  his  position.  The  very  opposite  was  the 
case.  We  have  never  known  his  ffrmlly  to 
ask  favors  through  his  office.  Theji'd  ask  to 
borrow  his  horse  trailer,  perhaps,  bijt  ask  for 
a  political  favor — never. 

Whenever  he  could,  Francis  and  ihis  fam- 
ily dropped  in.  And  if  It  were  t©|  be  long 
enough,  all  the  family  close  would  Ibe  called 
to  come:  It  was:  "Myrle,  Francis,  «ind  Jane 

ust  arrived." 


And  they  came.  It  meant  interesting 
things  to  tell,  laughter — led  by  Francis' 
resonant  laugh. 

How  could  so  many  be  so  close  to  him? 

We  And  this  week  as  the  messages  and 
calls  roll  in  how  many  more  there  were  who 
shared  this  closeness,  how  many  there  are 
who  mourn  with  us.  And  almost  everyone 
asks:  "Do  you  suppose  he  knew  how  much 
he  meant  to  us?" 

And  I  find  myself  comforting  them  with 
the  words.  "I  know  he  did.  I've  seen  his  face 
when  he  told  of  offers  of  help  for  the  coming 
campaign  he  had  received  from  more  than 
we  can  ever  count." 

The  public  tributes  have  been  spoken  and 
published.  Now  all  of  us  have  to  find  out 
how  we  ciui  get  along  without  him. 

Irma  G.  Weyler. 


(From  the  De  Smet  News.  June  28,  1962) 

Fra.ncis  Case,  a  Man  or  Honor,  Service  to 

People  of  His  State  and  the  Nation 

South  Dakota  mourns,  in  the  death  of 
Senator  Francis  Case,  the  loss  more  per- 
sonally felt  in  the  West  River  and  Black 
Hills  areas  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  flrst 
publishing  a  newspaper,  however  as  a  grad- 
uate of  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  at 
Mitchell  and  In  more  recent  years  a  Senator- 
at-large  from  the  State,  also  well  known  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State. 

Francis  Case  was  a  dedicated  man — dedi- 
cated to  facts,  honesty,  and  service.  No 
political  opponent  is  recalled  as  questioning 
any  of  these  attributes.  His  services  to  the 
State  were  many,  and  in  a  few  instances  he 
performed  outstanding  service  nationally 
and  internationally.  Recalled  is  his  pro- 
posal that  In  gifts  to  other  nations  there 
be  a  minor  percentage  of  contingent  con- 
tribution— a  point  that  brought  some  light 
rebuttal  at  the  time  but  proved  to  save  the 
Nation  huge  sums  when  some  nations  de- 
cided the  gift  was  not  so  desirable  If  they 
had  to  match  It  with  a  small  percentage. 
Then  there  was  the  time  a  large  donation 
was  made  to  him  by  someone  interested 
in  a  bill  passage  It  seems  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  did  not  know  what  to  do  In 
such  an  instance,  but  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  did  not  hestltate:  He  told  on 
the  Senate  floor  of  receiving  the  money  and 
returning  it.  It  was  the  kind  of  response 
his  friends  would  expect  of  him. 

The  death  of  Senator  Case  leaves  a  va- 
cancy not  easily  filled,  for  while  he  was  a 
Senator-at-large  and  a  Republican,  to  the 
West  River  he  was  its  representative  In  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  State  he  was 
respected  and  appreciated. 

South  Dakota  will  long  benefit  from  the 
service  Francis  Case  gave  It,  as  an  editor 
when  he  invited  President  Coolldge  to  estab- 
lish a  summer  White  House  in  the  Black 
Hills,  as  member  of  the  State  board  of 
regents,  in  Congress.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  water  control  and  water  re- 
sources, a  key  figure  in  the  Missouri  River 
development,  had  a  part  In  bringing  Ells- 
worth Air  base  to  the  State,  the  radar  bare 
to  Gettysburg. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is 
credited  with  having  saved  the  Nation  mil- 
lions In  reviewing  military  contracts,  and  he 
visited  posts  around  the  world  to  check  on 
facilities  provided  for  the  men  in  service. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  did  not  know  Senator  Francis 
Case  well.  I  did  admire  his  tireless  ef- 
forts. His  deeds  were  always  in  the  best 
interest  of  his  State  and  of  our  Nation. 
His  understanding  of  the  parliamentary 
procedure  of  the  U.S.  Senate  was  always 
a  source  of  amazement  to  me. 

The  courage  which  Francis  Case 
showed  over  the  years,  both  a^  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  a  great 
State,  will  long  be  remembered  by  his 
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family  and  friends.  The  U.S.  Senate  has 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  Members. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to- 
day to  our  departed  colleague  Senator 
Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota. 

During  the  2  years  in  which  we  served 
together  on  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  acquired  great  respect  for 
my  colleaguf  from  South  Dakota.  No 
man  had  more  integrity.  No  man  had  a 
keener  mind  for  detail.  No  man  was 
more  dedicated  to  seeing  that  the  public 
money  was  wisely  spent. 

The  Senator  made  great  contributions 
in  the  field  of  water  conservation  and 
desalinization.  He  also  initiated  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1942,  to  improve 
efficiency  in  defense  spending.  As  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  I  was  particularly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  efforts  which  Senator  Case, 
a  former  chairman  of  the  committee, 
had  made  to  secure  for  District  residents 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  a  right  which  became  a 
law  through  the  23d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Senator  Case  was  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned talent  and  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try. This  devotion  was  reflected  first  in 
his  service  as  a  marine  in  World  War  I. 
then  in  26  years  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  He  carried  out  his  duties  in 
the  Senate  with  the  utmost  conscien- 
tiousness and  honesty.  We  have  lost  a 
man  of  strong  character  and  high  pur- 
pose, and  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  extending  our  fullest 
.sympathies  to  Mrs.  Case  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Mrs,  Jane  Commander. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  paid  my  tribute  to  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  South  Dakota.  I 
aissume  now  that  eulogies  have  been 
completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  Are  there  fur- 
ther tributes?  If  not,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  may  proceed. 


DREW  PEARSON  AND  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  carries  a  column  by  Drew  Pear- 
son which  the  author  suggests  is  an 
account  of  what  took  place  at  the  last 
executive  session  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  on  the  higher  education 
bill.  There  are  a  number  of  inaccu- 
racies in  this  column,  and  I  think  It 
would  be  well  to  set  the  record  straight 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  principal 
ones. 

First,  in  this  column  and  in  a  pre- 
vious column,  Mr.  Pearson  attempts  to 
create  the  distinct  impression  that  Cath- 
olic colleges  may  be  afforded  some  type 
of  preferred  treatment  in  the  way  of 
grants.  He  fails  to  mention  the  fact 
that  both  the  House  and  Senate  higher 
education  bills  have  grant  provisions 
which  would  be  of  assistance  to  all  aca- 
demically qualified  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, both  public  and  private,  including 
308  Catholic  Church-related  colleges,  475 
Protestant  Church-related  colleges,  and 
numerous  Jewish  institutions. 


The  Senate  bill  as  it  now  stands 
would  give  to  any  college,  church  related 
or  otherwise,  a  $350  grant  for  each  Fed- 
eral scholarship  holder  it  has  in  attend- 
ance. The  House  bill  has  no  such  fea- 
ture, but  provides  instead  for  grants 
and  loans  to  all  colleges  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  Both 
bills  would  limit  the  use  of  construc- 
tion money  to  facilities  not  used  for 
sectarian  instruction. 

The  issue  then  before  the  conference 
is  not  whether  there  should  be  grants  to 
church  related  as  well  as  public  colleges 
but  rather,  with  respect  to  construction, 
whether  there  should  be  a  grant  and  loan 
program  or  simply  a  loan  program. 

Under  the  t«nns  of  the  Senate  bill  the 
money  granted  to  private  institutions 
could  be  used  for  virtually  any  purpose, 
while  in  contrast  under  the  House  bill 
grant  money  could  be  used  by  public  and 
private  colleges  only  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  within  my 
province,  to  engage  in  speculation  as  to 
why  Mr.  Pearson  has  taken  this  ap- 
proach, since  copies  of  the  bill  under 
discussion  are  available  to  the  general 
public,  including  the  press,  and  even  the 
novice  could  soon  discover  that  the  grant 
featm-es  in  both  bills  would  apply  to  all 
academically  qualified  institutions. 

With  this  as  a  preface,  I  would  now 
like  to  deal  specifically  with  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Pearson  in  his 
July  25  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times -Her  a  Id.  In  this  column  he 
states: 

And  since  the  majority  of  the  Institutions 
wanting  grante  are  Catholic,  and  since  Cath- 
olic leaders  have  been  advocating  outright 
grants,  the  debate  has  boiled  down  to  one 
of  grants   to   Catholic  colleges. 

This  remark  is  misleading,  to  say  the 
least.  Grants  to  both  public  and  private 
colleges  have  been  urged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  State  Universities.  They  know  that 
the  future  of  higher  education  and  the 
future  of  this  coimtry  depend  upon  both 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  because  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities do  not  have  adequate  facilities 
and  personnel  to  educate  all  qualified 
college  students.  In  fact,  of  the  2,040 
colleges  and  universities  in  this  country 
only  721  are  publicly  supported. 

To  proceed  further,  Mr.  Pearson  also 
states:  "that  the  Senate  conferees,  by  a 
margin  of  one,  voted  to  pass  the  buck  to 
the  courts  to  see  if  grants  to  Catholic 
and  other  religious  colleges  arc  legal." 

The  Senate  conferees  did  make  a  for- 
mal request  that  conferees  of  the  other 
body  check  with  the  House  leadership 
and  the  House  Parliamentarian  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  the  addition 
of  a  judicial  review  section  by  the  con- 
ference would  be  subject  to  a  p)oint  of 
order  in  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  the  judicial  review 
section  would  be  to  make  possible  a  court 
test  of  the  constitutionality  of  aid  to 
private  church-related  colleges. 

Some  of  the  Senate  conferees  made  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  their  support  of 
the  motion  urging  the  House  to  explore 
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the  matter  in  no  way  constituted  a  com- 
mitment on  their  part  to  go  along  with 
grants  to  all  schools  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  conference  I  was 
present  when  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  before  several  reporters, 
outlined  point  by  point  the  actions  taken 
in  executive  session.  His  account  was 
completely  accurate  and  was  carried  by 
the  wire  services,  whose  communications 
I  assume  are  available  to  Mr.  Pearson. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Pearson 
column  makes  reference  to  a  meeting 
that  allegedly  took  place  between  the 
President  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregan  during  which  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  supposedly  requested  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  "to  favor  outright 
grants  to  Catholic  colleges." 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  confer- 
ence took  place  or,  if  so,  wheUier  the 
President  insisted  on  grants  to  church 
related  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Pearson  report  has  had  nationwide  dis- 
tribution, I  think  it  wotild  be  helpful 
to  all  concerned  if  the  President  woxild 
make  his  position  clear. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  can 
associate  myself  with  the  Senator's 
speech  up  to  this  point.  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  I  caimot  associate  myself  with 
the  entire  speech. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  President  to  make  clear  his  position 
on  this  question.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
no  such  statement  was  made  to  him  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  that 
point.     It  is  very  helpful. 

I  have  made  no  secret  about  my  views. 
I  feel  Congress  should  enact  a  grant 
program  which  would  benefit  all  quali- 
fied colleges  and  universities  in  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  I  made 
a  motion  to  this  effect  in  conference,  but 
I  regret  to  say  the  motion  was  defeated. . 

I  then  moved  that  the  conferees  ap- 
prove a  grant  and  loan  construction  pro- 
gram which  would  aid  both  public  and 
private  institutions.  In  this  motion  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  judicial  review  of 
assistance  to  private  church  related  col- 
leges to  determine  Its  constitutionality. 
This  motion  was  also  rejected. 

I  then  requested  the  Senate  conferees 
to  make  a  formal  request  that  House  con-  . 
ferees  check  with  the  House  leadership 
and  House  Parliamentarian  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Insertion  of  a  Judicial  re- 
view section  In  the  higher  education 
bill  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  motion  was  adopted  by  a  narrow 
margin  and  I  assume  that  House  con- 
ferees are  now  exploring  the  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  make  a  statement  at  this  point  in 
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order  to  kew  the  record  dear.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  performing  a 
valuable  service  In  the  discussion. 

I  know  what  the  columnist  said  about 
the  iMMltlon  taken  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  shall  leave  to  Journalists 
who  wish  to  engase  In  speculation  and 
surmise  that  subjective  pleasure,  if  they 
wish  to  encage  In  It  But  I  point  out  that 
only  the  Senator  from  Oregon  cnn  speak 
for  his  own  motivations  and  hts  own 
Uitentions.  The  Senator  fitan  Vennont 
knows  that  in  S.  14S3,  the  loan  bill  for 
elemenUry  schools  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IKtr.  Clark  1  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  intro- 
duced last  year,  a  section  providing  for 
Judicial  review,  was  Inserted. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  heard 
me  say.  since  wc  discussed  the  subject  at 
the  conference  the  other  day.  that  the 
Judicial  review  section  was  arrived  at 
after  consultation  with  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cox, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

The  other  day  when  we  were  In  con- 
ference trying  to  hammer  out,  as  we 
must  in  conference,  on  the  anvil  of  rea- 
sonable compromise  some  solution  to  our 
impasse  and  exploring  every  possibility, 
the  question  of  judicial  review  arose. 
The  House  conferees  raised  some  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  under  the  House 
rules  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  have 
a  judicial  review  section  written  into  the 
bilL  We  agreed  that  we  would  try  to  do 
so.  We  agreed  that  we  could,  at  least 
by  a  motion  which  would  provide  for  a 
judicial  review  section,  open  the  matter 
to  let  the  House  conferees  explore  the 
question  on  the  House  side. 

When  the  motion  was  put,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  voted  for  it,  and 
he  cast  the  proxy  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania had  given  him  a  general  proxy, 
which  meant  that  he  was  free  to  vote 
the  proxy  on  any  issue  in  accordance 
with  his  desire  at  that  meeting,  although 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  would  be  perfectly 
free  at  the  next  meeting  to  reverse  that 
action  if  the  question  arose  or  if  he 
wished  to,  vote  contrary  to  the  way 
his  proxy  was  exercised.  I  was  satisfied, 
however,  that  he  would  want  me  to  vote 
that  way  for  the  second  reason:  We  were 
joint  authors  of  the  judicial  review  sec- 
tion. If  anyone  thinks  that  the  vote  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon — and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  can  speak  for  himself — means  a 
commitment  to  grants  for  private  insti- 
tutions, he  has  another  thought  com- 
ing. So  far  as  my  vote  on  that  occasion 
is  concerned,  it  meant  that  I  voted  for 
the  motion  because  it  was  the  best 
vehicle  to  bring  the  whole  issue  of  judi- 
cial review  before  the  House  committee 
and,  through  the  House  committee,  to 
the  Parllamentfirian  of  the  House,  and 
to  the  House  leadership  for  exploration. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  given  me  the  opportimity  to 
make  that  brief  statement  of  explana- 
tion. 


Mr.  PROUTY,  The  Senator  has 
stated  exactly  what  took  place.  I  tried 
to  make  that  clear  in  my  statement, 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  did  so, 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Purthermore,  I  xv-ould 
Mke  to  explain  that  the  provlsla«(\  for  Ju- 
dicial review  which  I  IneonnnnUld  In  any 
amendment  was  the  one  draflttt  by  the 
dlsUnsulslicd  senior  Senrttor  tfim  Oiv- 
fon  I  Mr.  MoRsti  and  the  rtlst«\K'Uished 
senior  Senator  from  lVnnsyhs»\h\  I  Mr, 

Clakk  1 . 

Mr.  P»t>sident.  it  is  hn\!oitrtat  ti>  note 
that  theiT  are  some  40-odrt  IVtler;vl 
educational  programs  involvinji  mwus 
and  loans.  In  every  oi>e  of  the  liiuhor 
education  pitwrams  private  ciwleRe.s  «io 
afforded  the  same  ti-entment  ♦s  pviblio 
institutions. 

Indeed,  the  FedovRl  Government  Is 
presently  and  has  been  for  ycari^  makiiiK 
available  substantial  gvanU?  run-ins  Into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollatti  to  both 
public  and  private  nonprofit  int^titulions 
of  higher  education. 

One  hundred  years  ago  wh|en  land- 
grant  colleges  were  established  as  the 
result  of  the  legislative  efforts  of  Justin 
Morrill,  a  Vermont  Senator,  many  of 
them  were  dominated  by  a  particular 
religious  sect.  Some  of  these  Still  have 
a  church  relationship.  If  the  tnere  fact 
of  a  church  tie  of  some  kil^d  makes 
prohibitive  the  rendering  of  any  Federal 
aid,  land-grant  colleges  will  certainly  be 
affected. 

It  is  disturbing  to  think  thjat  if  the 
views  of  some  should  prevail  we  may 
even  have  to  withdraw  support  from 
public  colleges  because  many  offer  an 
opportunity  for  religious  instruction 
and  make  available  facilities  fot  worship. 

For  my  own  part.  I  believe  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  a  good  higher 
education  bill  is  to  aid  all  acajdemlcally 
qualified  colleges  in  order  that  we  might 
promote  maximum  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

To  deny  aid  to  more  than  8()0  private 
colleges  and  numerous  land-grant  col- 
leges because  they  have  some  church  re- 
lationship is  to  roadblock  educational 
progress  and  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hostile  to  both  privafte  educa- 
tion and  religion,  a  situation  tfiat  would 
be  deplored  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Drew  Pearson  which  appeared 
in  today's  issue  of  the  Washiapton  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  tftie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Leaks  Iok  College.  Aid  Co^O'EREES 
( By  Drew  Pearson ) 

The  dynamite-laden  question  of  Federal 
tax  money  for  Catholic  colleges  <ame  up  In 
a  closed-door  session  of  the  Houfle  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  last  week  with  a  vcdjtey  of  com- 
plaints from  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the 
Democratic  Congre6£m.an  from  Harlem,  and 
Edith  Green,  the  lady  Democrat  ifrom  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  over  leaks  to  this  cqlumn. 

The  Irate  Powell  requested  that  every 
staff  member  in  the  room  be  ptjUed  to  see 
which  of  them  leaked  Information  to  Drew 
Pearson.  Mrs.  Grekn  suggested  that  every- 
one with  no  official  connections  l&e  excluded 
from  the  deliberations. 

Senator  Waynb  Mohse,  Democafat,  of  Ore- 
gon, who  was  presiding,  said  he  Nvas  willing 
to   do   this,   but  added   that  h«|  had  been 


around  «  long  time  and  his  experience  was 
thftt  to  prevent  leaks  one  would  hnve  to  ex- 
clude from  the  coufereaee  every  member  i>f 
U»e  conference. 

The  dcUbertktious  got  undcrw.ky  with  h 
million  by  Chulimau  Mt^a>x  th.a  the  Stivitc 
bill  lulv.uu'ljii:  ♦)  a  bUUon  for  Rid  to  higher 
ishKwtlon  ^enernUy  be  ndopted.  Thv  Senntt' 
hiU  p«M\ld<»!«  f  >r  Umuii  «mly  to  relitUous  nnd 
pri\.iit>  u\!«tnvui<u\!i  u\\  the  |r^tund  U>At  since 
Uto  1  ^«n«  uvtuUt  \c  \M\hi  b»ok  ihU  U  not  uu 
r\iKM>u.u>iv  »>t«ti>*  t.»xp\yr!»'  looiuy  Uvr  ,» 
r»  ui;.  uuH  |uiip,-.r  :>n\l  \h«rtlx>re  «^^  1  lu  \lv»»,i- 
\in\  \^  the  cvi;i,sllMHli>u,>l  pr\»\l»h»n  l>>r  ^rjw 

•l'h«>  ll-vi'O  hr,l  lu  rv>nlr«i»t,  pn>\M.^5  fi»r 
nvMriu'M  Kr;U\t>«  t«»  rfU|?UAW  ««»d  prUiUr  c<>!« 
\(-\'r*  And  !»uuT  the  m.>Jorl<y  \4  tho  U>^^l• 
tvill  n.t  »;>ntmK  i;rant»  hit  CAt!>>>ho.  nnd 
Mn>>o  (.'.vthoUr  U\«dr;.'<  have  In-cn  «vl\<Hmu»« 
iniir.pht  k:r.(a'.s.  ihc  debute  h.>i>  bo.lod  {X^'^n 
to  unc  of  pi.int  to  Cilhollc  Ciillct;<^: 

IIIV    IIOV.SS    STAN't»S    TAT 

T\-ic  Hou.'^c  conferers  are,  liefrldes  Powkil. 
ii  Dajitjit.  wild  Mrs.  ORfKN.  a  mtUibcr  of  the 
Cl;ristl;>u  Church;  John  Brade.mas,  a  Meth- 
odist who  rcprc.^cnu  South  Bend  and  Notre 
Damp  University;  Robext  Giaimo  of  Connect - 
Irut.  a  Catholic;  all  Democrats,  with  Car- 
roll Kearns.  of  Pennsylvania.  Albert  Quik. 
of  Mir.iioscta.  and  Charles  Goodkll.  of  New 
York,  all  Protestants  and  all  Republican.-; 
They  voted,  either  In  perfon  or  by  proxy, 
unanimously  against  Morse's  resolution  to 
adopt  the  Senate  bill. 

In  other  words,  they  favored  outright 
grnnU':.  not  loans. 

"This  motion  having  failed,"  said  Senator 
Morse,   reading   from   a   memo   he   had   pre- 
pared m  advance,  "I  now  move  that  title  I  ' 
of  the  Senate  bill  be  adopted." 

Title  I  is  the  part  of  the  Senate  bill  that 
provides  for  loans  to  colleges,  but  excludes 
fccholarships  and  other  aid  to  education. 

The  House  conferees  voted  against  this 
unanimously. 

"Now  that  my  second  motion  has  failed," 
continued  Morse,  reading  again  from  his 
prepared  memo,  "I  offer  a  third." 

But  Representative  Powell  interrupted 
him.  asking  incredulously  whether  Morse 
wrote  down  before  he  came  how  the  con- 
ference would  vote. 

Certainly.  Morse  replied.  He  said  he  knew 
In  advance  what  the  conferees  were  going 
to  do.  but  he  wanted  to  give  them  all  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  record. 

At  one  point  when  Morse  asked  the  clerk 
to  poll  the  committee,  the  clerk  forgot  to 
poll  the  Republicans. 

"Don't  we  count?"  piped  up  Senator  Win- 
ston Proutt,  of  Vermont. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  count,"  replied  Morsz,  "but 
not  in  the  majority."  He  said  he  assumed 
that's  why  the  clerk  didn't  call  the  roll  of 
the  Republicans.  He  then  told  him  to  take 
the  tally. 

When  the  Republican  Senators  were 
polled,  all  of  them  voted  with  the  House 
conferees  for  outright  gifts,  not  loans  to 
Catholic  colleges.  The  Senate  conferees  are: 
Jacob  Javits,  New  York,  who  is  Jewish; 
Barry  Golowater.  Arizona,  whose  father  is 
Jewish;  Prolty,  who  is  a  Congregatlonalist. 
Before  the  session  was  over  Senator  Gold- 
water  excused  himself. 

He  said  he  had  to  leave  but  expected  to 
read  Drew  Pearson's  column  to  see  what 
happened  after  he  left. 

The  most  important  thing  that  happened 
after  that  was  that  the  Senate  conferees,  by 
a  margin  of  one,  voted  to  pass  the  buck  to 
the  courts  to  see  if  grants  to  Catholic  and 
other  religious  colleges  are  legal. 

This  is  called  Judicial  review,  and  pro- 
vides that  outright-  grants  can  be  given  to 
Catholic  colleges,  if  the  coxirts  do  not  later 
rule  that  such  grants  are  unconstitutional. 
Morse's  Democratic  colleagues  were  sur- 
prised   when   he   cast   his   own   ▼cte,    plus 
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CLA«K'a  proxy,  for  outright  granU  to  Cath- 
olic ooUet«»— subject  to  review  by  the  8u- 
prem*  Court.  Thta  mMI*  th«  voU  on  the 
senate  alatt  ft  to  «  tor  Judto4al  review. 

They  attrtbuiMi  MomcIi  oomproaUs*  to 
the  fact  that  he  haU  been  ealled  to  the  White 
Hvmee  and  aaked  pereonally  by  the  President 
to  favor  ouuight  granu  to  Catholic  oolletes, 
rhe  Oregon  Senator  argued  with  ktr,  Ken< 
»e<iy  against  this  position,  malnuined  that 
.>M'.rlght  grants  were  unconstnutloi^al. 

In  deference  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  Moaaa  now 
jVHtpitaea  to  let  the  Suprente  Court  decide, 

Mr.  MORSS.  Mr,  President,  will  U)e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.   I  yield. 

Mr,  MORSfi.  X  observe  that  U)e  Sen> 
aior  from  Coh>rado  IMr.  Allott]  Ib  pre- 
pit  red  to  speak.  I  dislike  to  Interrupt, 
I  wish  mei^ly  to  add  a  point.  The  Sen> 
a  tor  from  Vermont  has  raised  the  entire 
quesUon  today.  I  am  glad  he  did.  Very 
forcefully  he  has  raised  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  grants  versus  loans  in  connec- 
tion with  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  for  a  number  of 
years  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  by  way  of 
grants  to  private  institutions,  including 
institutions  maintained  by  religious  de- 
nominations. 

My  colleague  on  the  House  side.  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Green,  has  been  at 
work  for  some  time  on  a  special  study 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  through  so- 
called  special  programs  such  as  NDEIA. 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
others.  She  has  been  ably  assisted  by  a 
keen  scholar — one  who  is  no  relation  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  but  who 
bears  the  same  name — Dr.  Morse.  As 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  verify. 
Dr.  Morse  was  present  all  one  morning 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
He  presented  to  the  conference  the  rec- 
oid  of  Federal  grants  to  private  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  our  country 
totaling  many  millions  of  dollars  over 
the  past  several  years.  In  some  in- 
stances denominational  universities 
.such  as  Notre  Dame  or  Linfield  College 
in  Oregon  may  have  been  the  recipients 
of  very  large  grants  in  connection  with 
science  laboratories  or  buildings  related 
to  nuclear  atomic  studies. 

Catholic  University  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  George  Washington  University 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  other 
private  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States  have  been  the  recipients  of  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  mention  this  today  to  buttress  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said  to 
the  Senate.  Senators  must  do  some 
ihiniting  on  this  question.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  we  in  the  conference  may 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  where  we 
may  wish  to  come  back  to  the  Senate 
for  instructions.  There  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  the  Senate  conferees  may 
feel  that  we  owe  it  to  the  Senate,  in  view 
of  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
Senate  when  the  higher  education  bill 
was  passed,  to  come  back  to  tell  the 
Senate  what  some  of  our  problems  are 
in  the  conference,  and  to  ask  for  the 
instructions  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  grants  versus  loans  to  pri- 
vate colleges. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  are 
those  in  the  conference  who  are  ada- 
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mantly  opposed  to  vranta  who  take  the 
poBlUon  that  the  type  of  grant  we  m« 
talking  about  in  coixferenee  la  a  general 
aid  grant  proposal,  whloh  U  believed  to 
be  quite  different  from  a  grant  for  a 
categorical  use  based  upon  a  speclflcally 
approved  luxiject, 

It  Is  polntwjl  out  that  the  moi^ey  Is 
for  apeclfte  uaea.  It  to  argued  that  In 
sueh  oaaea.  there  to  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  contractual  relaUoivshlp 
Involved  In  InsUtuUonal  giiinls  given  by 
the  Federal  Qovernment  to,  foi-  example. 
Nou-e  Dame,  or  Catholic  X.n\lvei^ty,  o»> 
aity  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  oi-  other 
denominational  college.  In  their  cases 
the  Federal  Qovernment  says,  tn  effect, 
only.  "We  want  thto  parUcular  service 
rendered.  If  you  ai-e  willing  to  peiform 
this  particular  service,  an'e  ai-e  wllUng  to 
give  you  the  money  to  perform  such 
service. ■ 

It  is  further  argued  that  there  is  a 
distinction  which  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween that  kind  of  specific  grant  and  a 
general  grant  whereby  we  approve  Fed- 
eral aid  for  colleges  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  so-called 
general  construction  grants  which  are 
used  by  the  colleges  with  few  restrictions. 

I  point  this  out  because  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  in  the 
conference  for  Senators  to  give  us  the 
t)enefit  of  their  views. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  stated  the  question  very  ac- 
curately. I  believe  the  suggestion  is  a 
good  one.  We  might  wish  to  return  to 
ascertain  the  wish  of  the  Senate.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  is  true 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  is  desirous 
of  bringing  about  a  completion  of  our 
work  on  legislation  to  assist  higher 
education.  It  is  an  important  question 
for  us  to  decide  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope  by  one  means  or  another 
we  may  bring  forth  an  acceptable  bill 
which  will  be  of  such  great  service  to 
the  youngsters  of  our  country  and  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion.  I  point  out  that  I  tried 
to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Pearson  by 
telephone,  but  was  informed  that  he  had 
left  for  Europe.  I  also  tried  to  get  in 
touch  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Jack 
Anderson,  but  was  informed  that  he  was 
not  in  the  office  at  the  time,  but  would 
call  me  back.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him.  In  fairness  to  both  these  gentle- 
men I  felt  they  should  be  notified  in 
advance  that  I  intended  to  make  my 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 


'MR.  CONSERVATIVE" 
REVIEW 


-A  BOOK 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  a  book  review  written  by  Mr. 
Roscoe  Fleming,  one  of  the  deans  of  the 
Colorado  press.  This  is  a  very  excellent 
review  of  the  book  "Mr.  Conservative," 
written  by  Mr.  Jack  Bell,  one  of  the 
outstanding  press  men  in  the  Senate 
Press  Gallery.  The  book  itself  describes 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goi.DWATER  I  and  some  of  his  political 
ideas. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the 
black-and-white  approach  to  this  ques- 


Uon.  as  described  in  the  review.  With 
aU  due  deference  to  the  review  ItMlf .  I 
do  not  conceive  that.  beeauM  imyone 
says  something  to  blMk  and  whlW.  he  to 
not  able  to  reason  In  depth. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonaani  that  the  book 
i^vlew.  which  to  very  irtll  vrttien.  bt 
included  in  the  Ricoaa  at  thto  point  lu 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  book 
i^vlew  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKtx>ao.  as  follows: 

I  Prom  Ute  Den\-«r  Poet,  Jxu^e  a,  ltM| 
Ahmona^  Pax-oarri  Bon  im  a  ran  AvMkaiaM. 

U  IX  poeaible  that  "Mr,  Coneerv«Uve"  eoxiM 
be  the  Republloan  candidate  tot  Prestdtnt  tn 
laei.  and  a  formidable  onet 

Jack  Bell,  the  able  and  veteran  WMhing* 
ton  correepondent  who  wrot*  this  aaalytloal 
book  about  Senator  Baut  OouwaTma.  points 
out  that  OoLDWATot  now  la  in  a  position 
about  like  that  or  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy 
of  Masaachuaetta  In  1968,  when  no  political 
pundit  thought  the  Maasachuaetta  Senator 
had  any  real  chance  In  1980. 

The  OoLDWATxa  portrayed  tn  thla  well- 
documented  book  InsUts  he  lant  a  candi- 
date— save  for  reelection  to  the  Senate  In 
1964— but  he  certainly  wouldn't  run  from 
the  task  of  carrying  his  party's  l>anner  for 
the  presidency  that  year.  Nobody  haa  ever 
questioned  his  political  courage. 

He  has  the  great  asset  of  aaylng  thlnga  In 
a  simple,  black-or-whlte  way  that  has  much 
appeal  for  many  people  who  think  thla  is 
still  a  simple,  black-or-whlte  world.  Is  Gov- 
ernment getting  too  big  and  complex,  men- 
acing the  liberties  of  the  people?  Then  dis- 
mantle it.  Are  taxes  too  high?  Why.  cut 
them. 

I>oes  communism  threaten  to  spread  fur- 
ther? Why.  kill  CommunUts  If  necessary. 
until  It  stops.  Only  Oolowateb  doesn't 
think  It  would  really  l>e  necessary  to  kill 
Communists.  Let  them  know  we're  ready 
to  do  it.  he  says,  and  they'll  shrink  back. 
A  few  "low-yield"  atomic  bombs  would  do 
the  trick. 

Bell  describes  the  Senator's  foreign  policy — 
which  the  latter  undoubtedly  would  try  to 
implement  if  President — as  one  that  "advo- 
cated use  of  power  to  preserve  freedom,  that 
said  to  hell  with  'world  opinion,'  that  down- 
graded the  United  Nations,  that  would  equip 
freedom  fighters  and  support  them  mUltc^ly 
In  rebellion  In  the  satellites,  that  would 
wipe  out  Castro,  and  that  demanded  'total 
victory"  over  communism." 

This  is  a  simple-minded  policy  rather  than 
a  simple  one.  It  is  wholly  unworkable,  for 
one  thing.  It  would  leave  us.  If  not  totally 
devastated  by  nuclear  war,  feared  and  ab- 
horred by  a  world  that  would  unite  against 
us  as  against  a  sort  of  Hitlerite  pan-Oei- 
many,  to  be  conquered  at  all  costs  to  avert 
its  domination  of  the  planet.  ', 

But  GoLDWATEH,  says  Bell,  has  a  power  tc 
appeal  to  people  unmatched  in  some  respects 
since  Theodore  Roosevelt,  which  got  him 
where  he  is,  and  may  get  him  a  lot  further. 

Bell  compares  the  appeal  of  Nixon.  Rocke- 
feller and  GoLDWATEa  as  prospective  candi- 
dates, and  seems  to  think  Golowateb  as  of 
now  has  the  best  of  It — so  much  so  that 
Rockefeller  has  softly  Indicated  he'd  con- 
sider Goldwater — as  a  1964  vlce-presldentlal 
candidate.  Goldwateb  is  not  on  record  as  to 
how  he'd  regard  Rockefeller  as  his  own  vlce- 
presldentlal  candidate. 

But  there's  a  lot  more  to  this  very  objec- 
tive book  than  that.  It  leaves  you  Uklng 
the  man.  even  if  you  dislike  his  poUtlca. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  FOR  EVERYONE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
24,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sharing  a 
speaker's  platform  in  Chicago  with  Dr. 
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Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  president  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  and  chancellor 
of  the  Unified  Church  School  System  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  (A  Latter-day 
Saints. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Wilkinson  for  a  long 
time.  We  do  not  alwa^  agree  on  some 
of  our  political  points  of  view.  He  points 
out  in  his  address  that  he  began  life  as  a 
Democrat,  and  at  one  time  even  ran  for 
office  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  What 
he  spoke  about  in  his  address  is  the  real, 
unshackled  concept  of  free  enterprise, 
and  what  it  means.  I  had  some  trouble 
procuring  the  text  of  the  address  from 
him.  because  of  his  modesty. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  within  the  concept  of  all 
American  tradition  and  history,  which  I 
believe  Is  worthy  of  everyone's  time. 
Anyone  who  reads  it  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ceive some  benefit  from  having  a  clearer 
concept  of  what  free  enterprise  is  and 
what  it  is  not  and  what  it  can  mean  to 
the  greatness  of  this  coimtry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that  the 
text  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fxxz  Entekpetse  tor  Evzkyone 
(An  addreu  by  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson, 
president  of  Brlgbam  Toiing  University 
and  chancellor  of  the  Unified  Church 
School  System  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  SalnU,  to  th«  confer- 
ence of  presidents  and  other  offlcers  of 
State  medical  associations  at  their  18th 
annual  meeting,  June  24.  19(13,  at  the  Pal- 
mer House,  Chicago,  Bl.) 
Z  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  today 
for  a  number  of  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repay  a  debt  I  owe  to  Dr.  Oeorge 
Plster,  who,  as  my  mathematics  teacher  years 
ago,  before  he  embarked  on  a  medical  career, 
obllgingiy  and  generously  failed  to  flunk  me 
in  geometry. 

Second,  It  affords  me  the  privilege  to  pub- 
licly acknowledge  the  skUl  of  America's  great 
medical  {wofession,  so  far  unfettered  by  Oov- 
emment  control.  In  so  carefully  administer- 
ing to  my  critical  needs  when  some  8  years 
ago  I  was  stricken  with  a  coronary  occlu- 
sion. Hence  today  I  again  enjoy  tbe  tbriU 
and  exhilaration  of  working  12  hours  per 
day  even  though  most  of  the  frxilts  of  my 
labors  are  transfused  into  taxes.  Every  time 
I  think  I  have  just  about  conquered  my 
habit  of  swearing,  I  have  to  fill  out  another 
Income  tax  return. 

I  want  the  medical  profession,  which  pre- 
served my  life,  to  remain  free  in  desire, 
spirit  and  performance  to  so  minister  to  the 
health  of  my  country,  that  my  children  and 
my  children's  children  will  be  the  recipients, 
as  was  I,  of  the  best  medical  care  In  the 
world,  unimpeded  and  unshackled  by  the 
overpowering  and  often  unwise  hand  of 
government. 

In  saying  this,  I  have  not  forgotten  that, 
as  a  teenager,  a  young  doctor  who  had  just 
graduated  from  a  medical  school  not  far  dis- 
tant obligingly  relieved  me  of  my  uvula  In 
lieu  of  my  tonsils.  I  am  not,  therefore,  un- 
aware of  mistakes  being  made  by  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  But  I  still  have 
faith  that  fewer  mistakes,  both  in  diagnosis 
and  In  prescription,  will  be  made  by  doctors 
Who  are  free  to  do  their  best  and  who  will 
receive  commensurate  recomi>ense  therefor, 
than  the  best  program  of  health  Insurance 
regulated  and  administered  by  any  govern- 
Bient  anywhere. 


There  Is  also  this  added  dlfferea$e;  if  an 
individual  doctor  is  guilty  of  malprli|ctlce,  he 
himself  Is  personally  liable  therefc^r,  as  be 
should  be.  If  however,  under  socialized 
medicine,  a  mistake  is  made,  we  wE(l  all  pay 
In  taxes,  even  though  we  are  not  in-folved. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  aware  that  t3Jie  King- 
Anderson  bill  is  not,  in  itself,  a  bill  for 
socialized  medicine.  But  what  I  ajn  arraid 
of,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justio*  Frank- 
fxirter  Is  "the  disintegrating  erosiot^  of  par- 
ticular exceptions."  The  King-Andflrson  bill 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  soclaliafcd  medi- 
cine. Once  the  Government  marches  into  a 
new  field  of  legislation  it  seldom  retreats, 
'but  soon  occupies  the  whole  field. 

My  third  pleasure  at  receiving  thl(s  invita- 
tion is  that  I  will  now  be  able  to  boost  to  my 
medical  son,  who  Is  a  cardiologist,  land  who 
constantly  gives  me  advice  which  I  seldom 
follow,  that  at  long  last  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  saying  the  last  word  to  a  group  otfj  doctors. 
That  opportunity  never  presents  itiself  to  a 
layman  like  me,  either  when  he  is  itj  the  hos- 
pital or  when  he  receives  a  doctor's  bill. 

Finally,  I  am  happy  to  be  on  a  program 
with  "Bud"  Wilkinson.  A  few  ytars  ago, 
when  I  was  recruiting  a  football  coach  at 
my  Institution,  I  phoned  the  director  of 
athletics  at  West  Point  for  appraisal  of  a 
prospective  coach.  I  began  the  cooftersation 
by  saying  that  my  name  was  Wilkinson;  I 
was  president  of  Brlgham  Young  University, 
was  looking  for  a  football  coach,  aajd  wanted 
his  appraisal  of  a  certain  prospect.  He  again 
asked  me  what  my  name  was  and  I  told  him 
it  was  "Wilkinson."  He  answered:  "Hell, 
with  that  name,  why  don't  you  take  the  Job 
yourself?" 

Your  president  has  asked  me  ito  speak 
tcxiay  on  the  subject  of  free  enterpriise,  which 
is  vital  to  our  American  way  of  llfQ.  I  shall 
do  so  In  the  belief  that  unless  wt^  preserve 
tills  system  for  all  segments  of  ottjr  society, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  preserve  it|  even  for 
doctors.  Too  often,  medical  men  laj  the  past, 
as  is  true  with  other  groups,  havfl  thought 
in  terms  of  their  own  professlonfl  without 
realizing  that  unless  all  of  our  ptfofessions 
remain  free,  none  will  remain  frefl.  In  the 
light  of  the  present  threat  to  our  t^adltiunal 
practice  of  medicine,  the  time  is  opportune 
for  doctors,  like  others,  to'  examine  the  whole 
structure  of  our  Government  philosophy. 

What  I  have  to  say  today.  I  do  apt  Intend 
to  be  politically  partisan:  for  most  t>f  my  life 
I  was  a  Democrat  and  once  ran  fdf  office  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  Even  now  I  classify 
myself  as  a  follower  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
whom  the  Democratic  Party  profesies  to  fol- 
low, but  whose  principles  it  has  prostituted 
and  abandoned.  I  shall,  therefore,  quote 
freely  from  Democratic  as  well  as  Btepublican 
Presidents.  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  la  rallying 
cry  for  Americans  of  all  parties  wto  believe 
in  liberty  and  otir  American  way  of  life, 
and  who  are  willing  to  step  forwatd  to  pre- 
serve that  liberty  and  life  before  it  Js  too  late. 
Each  generation  of  freemen  has  its  rendez- 
vous with  destiny,  for  freedom  call  never  be 
vouchsafed  from  one  generation  teJi  another. 
One  generation,  as  did  our  Rev<t)lutlonary 
Fathers,  may  win  it  on  the  battleajield.  An- 
other generation,  as  we  are  now  dtiing,  may 
allow  their  Government  to  wrest  lihelr  free- 
dom from  them. 

Our  rendezvous  today  will  determine 
whether  we  shall  continue  to  live  \x\  a  "land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,"  or 
whether  we  shall  so  worship  the  false  god 
of  paternalistic  government,  tha|t.  In  due 
time,  we  shall  join  20  recorded  civiliza- 
tions which  have  come  and  have  gone— not 
by  conquest  from  without,  but  because  of 
the  surrender  of  individual  freedotn  and  re- 
spyonsibiUty  to  a  central,  all-powttrful  gov- 
ernment. 

To  face  the  external  challenge  of  tthe  Soviet 
Union,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  In 
his    inaugural    address,    with    stafiesmanUke 


vision,    Bximmoned   us   to   duty  with   these 
words : 

"And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  oountry." 

This  had  the  ring  of  our  Revolutionary 
Fathers  who  pledged,  on  the  altar  of  freedom, 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  President,  in 
derogation  of  his  1961  inaugural  address,  has 
now  proposed  an  ambitious  series  of  govern- 
mental programs,  ranging  from  medical  care 
at  birth  to  landing  on  the  moon,  many  of 
which  confer  special  privileges  or  grant  large 
bounties  to  various  segments  of  our  society. 
Among  these  generous  proposals  are  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
to  colleges  for  both  salaries  of  school  teach- 
ers and  school  buildings:  medical  care  for  the 
aged  under  social  security;  an  augmented 
sciiool  lunch  program;  a  permanent  (not 
emergency  I  system  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment l)enefits:  an  expanded  food-stamp  plan; 
iin  expansion  of  the  area -redevelopment  pro- 
gram to  more  than  250  areas  with  more  than 
18  million  people  Involved;  extended  aid  for 
children  of  the  unemployed:  authorization 
for  5  new  public  power  projects  under  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Increased  grants  for 
urban  renewal;  Federal  aid  for  urban  mass 
transportation:  more  Federal  housing  units 
for  the  elderly:  Increased  subsidies  for  ocean 
shipping;  a  greatly  extended  subsidy  and 
control  program  for  agriculture;  a  new  Secre- 
tary for  Urban  Affairs  so  that  we  can  now 
subsidize  city  dwellers  as  well  as  farmers;  in 
short,  a  staggering  "give-away"  list  goes  on 
und  on  and  on! 

In  which  of  these  two  directions  shall  we 
go— down  the  socialistic  and  subsidized  road 
proposed  by  the  President  in  his  legislative 
program,  or  in  the  lofty  direction  proposed 
by  him  in  his  inaugural  address?  Shall  we 
proceed  In  the  direction  of  Soviet  Russia, 
where  all  i>ower  and  one's  position,  statiu, 
and  support  emanate  from  the  state?  Or 
shall  we  revert  to  the  philosophy  of  oiu' 
Founding  Fathers  who  believed  that  while  it 
la  our  duty  to  support  our  country,  it  is 
never  the  duty  of  our  country  to  support  us? 
In  the  few  moments  I  have.  I  propose  to 
analyze  these  alternatives  by  briefly  tracing 
tlie  history  and  benefits  of  free  enterprise  In 
this  country.  In  contrast  to  a  regimented  or 
collectivlst  economy. 

The  essence  of  the  free-enterprise  system 
is  first,  the  freedom  to  initiate,  venture,  de- 
velop, and  produce  without  Interference  or 
restraint,  except  for  safeguards  to  protect 
similar  rights  of  others;  and  second,  the  In- 
centives which  come  from  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  one's  own  labor. 

I.    THE   FOtTNDINC   OF  FREE  ENTEKPRISE 

Free  enterprise  In  this  country  began  with 
Jamestown.  Originally  plagued  by  commu- 
nal ownership  of  property,  and  by  a  stronger 
desire  to  demand  equal  shares  than  to  con- 
tribute equal  labor,  this  colonizing  effort 
almost  ended  in  disaster.  It  was  saved  only 
by  new  pioneers  who  were  willing  to  labor 
long  and  hard,  with  the  realization  that 
they  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Individual 
ownership  of  their  lands  and  crops. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. Originally  agreeing  that  they  would 
own  everything  in  common,  they  so  lost 
their  initiative  that  they  nearly  died  of 
starvation.  As  Governor  Bradford  wrote  In 
his  diary,  they  had  thought  they  were 
"wiser  than  God,"  who  gave  every  man  his 
freedom.  And  so  they  turned  away  from 
communal  ownership  and  gave  each  family 
a  parcel  of  land.  And  when  the  harvest  was 
gathered,  instead  of  famine,  they  had  plenty. 

This  experience  was  repeated  150  years 
later.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  Continental  Congress 
took  over  the  economic  control  of  all  13 
Colonies    and    its  people.     However,   so   dls- 
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astrous  were  the  consequences  that  1  year 
before  Comwallis'  surrender  to  Washington. 
Congress,  in  a  fortlirlght  reversal  of  poUcy, 
repealed  all  economic  control.  Freed  of  this 
restraint  our  forefathers  proceeded  to  win 
their  freedom. 

Then,  under  the  Inspiration  of  God,  otir 
Founding  Fathers  gave  birth  to  our  Con- 
stitution, described  by  Gladstone  as  "The 
greatest  document  ever  struck  off  by  the 
hands  of  men."  In  this  document  they 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  nation,  conceived 
in  Uberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  hope  that 
all  succeeding  generations  by  following  its 
God-given  precepts  would  remain  forever/ 
free. 

Their  dkillke  of  government  domination 
was  expressed  by  none  other  than  George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  our  Country,  in 
these  wanXs: 

"Government  Is  not  reason,  it  is  not  elo- 
quence— It  is  a  force. 

"Uke  flro.  It  is  a  dangerous  servant  and 
a  fearful  master," 

James  Madison,  oft  referred  to  as  the 
father  of  our  Constitution,  in  explaining 
its  safeguards  against  the  loss  of  liberty, 
warned  us  of  the  perils  of  our  own  time, 
in  these  words: 

"I  believe  there  are  more  Instances  of  the 
abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  people 
by  gradual  .ind  silent  encroachment  of  those 
In  power  than  by  violent  and  sudden  usur- 
pations." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  the  Democratic 
Party  looks  upon  as  Its  founder,  advised  vis 
not  only  that  the  Government  governs  best 
which  governs  least,  but  warned  against  the 
dangerous  eltuatlon  which  haunts  us  todav 
Said  he: 

"I  place  eionomy  among  the  first  and  most 
Important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  •  •  •  To 
preserve  our  Independence,  we  must  not  let 

our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt we 

must  makij  our  choice  between  economy 
and  liberty  or  profusion  and  servitude.  U 
we  can  prevent  the  Government  from  wast- 
ing the  labors  of  the  people,  under  the  pre- 
tense  of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be 
happy." 

Jefferson  went  on  to  state  that  if  we  did 
permit  the  Oovernment  to  load  us  with  per- 
petual debt  we  would  be  texed  in  our  meat, 
our  drink,  cur  necesslUes  and  comforu,  our 
labors  and  cur  amusements,  such  as  the  peo- 
ple Of  England  were  when  we  declared  our 
independence  from  the  onerous  government 
of  that  tlmi;.  How  much  of  a  prophet  was 
Jefferson?  Well,  today  32  percent  of  the 
gross  national  Income  Is  consimied  in  taxes: 
The  average  person  works  the  better  part  of 
2  out  of  every  6  days  for  the  Government. 
And  some  will  work  4Vi  days  out  of  every  5 
before  he  cin  retain  any  Income  for  lilm- 
self. 

In  line  with  the  utterances  of  Washington, 
Madison,  and  Jefferson,  none  of  our  early 
Presidents  cer  proposes,  any  governmental 
policy  which  would  Interfere  with  or  regu- 
late private  control  of  agriculture,  Industry, 
or  the  professions. 

Grover  Cleveland,  a  Democratic  President, 
When  he  was  presented  with  a  legislative  bill 
providing  for  a  very  modest  Federal  gift  of 
seeds  to  farmers,  vetoed  It  on  the  ground 
"that  though  the  people  should  support  the 
Government,  the  Government  should  not 
support  the  ;jeople." 

Woodrow  Wilson,  the  last  great  Democrat 
to  follow  the  traditions  of  Jefferson  and  our 
Constitution.!!  Fathers,  warned  us  that  "The 
history  of  lloerty  is  the  history  of  limita- 
tions of  go\ernmental  power,  not  the  In- 
creases of  It  "  He,  therefore,  never  wanted 
to  see  the  little  red  schoolhouse  subordi- 
nated to  the  political  thinking  of  Washing- 
ton; nor  did  he.  In  his  own  language,  "want 
a  group  of  experts  sitting  behind  closed 
doors  in  Wa.'ihington,  trying  to  pray  Provi- 
dence to"  the  American  people. 
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The  same  philosophy  was  expressed  by 
Herbert  Hoover  when  he  said: 

"Freedom  conceives  that  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man  can  be  free  only  if  he  be  free 
to  pattern  his  own  life,  to  develop  his  own 
talents,  free  to  earn,  to  spend,  to  save,  to 
acquire  property  as  the  security  of  his  old 
age  and  his  family." 

And  more  recently.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
In  somewhat  the  same  language  as  George 
Washington,  concluded: 

"Every  step  we  take  toward  making  the 
State  the  caretaker  of  our  lives,  by  that  much 
we  move  toward  making  the  State  our  mas- 
ter." 

Even  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  before  he 
became  President,  recognized  and  applauded 
the  limitations  on  our  Federal  Government 
that  our  Constitutional  Fathers  Intended. 
As  Governor  of  New  York  he  publicly  de- 
clared: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  Congress  no  power  to  legislate  in  the 
matter  of  a  great  number  of  vital  problems 
of  Government,  such  as  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  of  banks,  of  Insurance,  of  busi- 
ness, of  agriculture,  of  education,  of  social 
welfare,  and  of  a  dozen  other  Important  fea- 
tures. Washington  must  never  be  permitted 
to  Interfere  in  these  avenues  of  our  affairs." 

Finally,  as  late  as  1950,  a  young  Congress- 
man from  Massachusetts  by  the  name  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  (Boston  Post,  Apr.  23, 
1950) .  expressed  the  American  Ideal  in  these 
words : 

"The  scarlet  thread  running  through  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  is  the  delegation  of  great  problems 
to  the  all-absorbing  leviathan — the  States. 
Every  time  that  we  try  to  lift  a  problem  to 
the  Government  to  the  same  extent  we  are 
sacrificing  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

As  to  the  actions  of  both  President  Roose- 
velt and  Kennedy  in  violating  their  own 
expressed  political  philosophy.  I  merely  read 
the  profound  utterance  made  by  Oeorge 
Washington  to  the  ConstltuUon&l  Conven- 
tion: "If  to  please  the  jieople,  we  offer  what 
we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  after- 
wards defend  our  work?"  Rather,  he  urged 
that  we  "raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair."  That  "event,"  he 
said,  "is  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  in  1032, 
the  political  philosophy  of  free  enterprise 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  was  uniformly  fol- 
lowed by  all  Presidents  regardless  of  party. 
The  one  great  exception  was  the  enactment 
of  the  graduated  Income  tax  law  in  1913, 
which  is  the  most  significant  legislation  of 
this  century.  It  came  into  being  only  by 
virtue  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  the 
Supreme  Court  having  held  that  such  a  con- 
cept was  alien  to  the  organic  law  as  framed 
by  our  Constitutional  Fathers.  And  even 
then  the  proponents  of  the  measure  were 
laboring  under  the  honest  delusion  that  in 
peacetime  the  tax  would  not  exceed  2  per- 
cent, but  in  times  of  war  it  might  soar  to 
5  percent.  Instead.  It  has  now  pyramided  to 
extremes  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  ever 
envisioned  by  Karl  Marx  In  his  Communist 
Manifesto,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
a  graduated  income  tax  was  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  that  pernicious  proclamation. 
While  the  constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting this  tax  did  not  In  Itself  change  the 
functions  and  scope  of  our  Government,  It 
nevertheless  gave  Congress  a  new  vast  and 
dangerous  taxing  power,  under  which  Con- 
gress now  finances  programs  which  have 
changed  the  original  scof>e  and  purposes  of 
our  Government.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not 
entering  Into  the  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  Income  tax  can  or  should  be  repealed. 
But  I  am  sure  it  must  be  drastically  revised 
if  free  enterprise  Is  to  continue. 

n.  THE  FRurrioN  or  free  enterprise 
With  the  American  philosophy  of  free  en- 
terprise as  the  basis  of  our  economic  system, 
until  the  1930's,  America  pliuiged  ahead  into 


her  dynamic  futtire.  By  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century,  she  had  become  a  tremendous 
and  colorful  example  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  at  work,  and  had  attained  pre- 
eminence in  the  entire  world.  The  steel 
furnaces  in  Pittsburgh  alone  outproduced 
those  In  England  and  Germany  combined. 
New  manufacturing  marvels  of  every  sort 
had  been  Invented  and  were  already  in  pro- 
duction. These  were  giving  Americans  the 
highest  standard  of  living  known  to  the  en- 
tire world.  By  the  1920's  our  country  was 
recognized  as  the  world  s  greatest  economic 
power. 

With  the  advent,  however,  of  the  New 
Deal  (and  that  is  what  it  was,  for  It  con- 
stituted a  rejection  of  the  American  phi- 
losophy  of  government  on  which  our  consti- 
tutional fathers  relied)  we  began  to  proceed 
on  the  theory  that  we  could  no  longer  rely 
on  the  sweat  of  our  own  brows,  on  oiir  own 
Ingenuity  and  resotu-cefulness  as  Cod's  chil- 
dren, but  that  instead,  we  had  to  rely  upon 
the  paternalism  and  largess  of  government. 
In  the  intervening  30  years  we  have  fast 
lapsed  into  a  welfare  state  (more  correctly, 
the  "lllfare  state") ,  for  It  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  as  a  people  we  are  seriously  ill 
and  have  to  call  in  the  Government  as  our 
physician. 

Up  until  that  time  we  had  been  protected 
from  the  evils  of  socialism  in  this  country  by 
the  uniform  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  consistently  followed  the  political  and 
economic  philosophy  of  our  constitutional 
fathers,  and  forbade  the  Government  from 
unduly  regulating  our  lives.  But  this  judi- 
cial protection  of  150  years  was  ended  by  the 
appointment  of  new  Justices  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  who,  right  or  wrong,  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  interpreting  the  Constitution 
in  the  light  of  Its  history  and  language  but 
imported  into  the  Constitution  external  so- 
cial concepts,  which  were  theretofore  alien 
to  oxu  philosophy  of  government.  With  this 
change  of  constitutional  philosophy  Con- 
gress became  the  last  bastion  for  the  defense 
of  freedom  against  governmental  encroach- 
ment. But  instead  of  adhering  to  the  politi- 
cal faith  of  our  constitutional  fathers.  Con- 
gress seized  upon  the  relaxations  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  field  day  for  curtailment 
of  free  enterprise,  and  the  enlargement  of 
governmeutal  powers.  As  a  result,  we  now 
have,  among  others,  the  following  practices: 

1.  Annual  Federal  aid  to  States,  localities, 
and  Individuals,  which  amounted  to  less 
than  9150  million  in  1930,  has  now  soared  to 
around  $10  billion — more  than  the  total 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government  in  any 
one  year  prior  to  World  War  n.  This  has 
to  a  large  extent  undermined  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States. 

2.  Whereas  in  1920  Government-owned 
electric  utilities  accounted  for  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  electric  power  generated  in  this 
country,  they  now  account  for  25  percent, 
and  these  Government-owned  utilities  in- 
stead of  paying  taxes  actually  consume  them. 

3.  One  in  every  six  employed  Americans  is 
now  on  a  Government  payroll  (national. 
State,  or  local) .  Today  over  17  million  peo- 
ple are  receiving  checks  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

4.  Since  our  entry  in  World  War  n  our 
economy  has  t>een  under  some  form  of  price 
or  wage  controls  for  8  different  years.  Agri- 
cultural price-supporting  programs  actually 
commenced  with  the  New  Deal  and  it  is  now 
proposed  they  be  extended. 

The  housing  industry  is  financed  or  guar- 
anteed largely  with  Government  money. 

6.  The  shipping  industry  is  heavily  subsi- 
dized by  the  Government. 

7.  Through  TVA  and  similar  huge  Oov- 
ernment projects  whole  areas  of  the  Nation 
are  In  large  part  dependent  upon  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

8.  In  actual  practice  the  Government  now 
fixes  hoiuv  and  conditions  of  employment, 
and  is  Intimately  Involved  In  wage  bargain- 
ing, as  witness  Its  approval  of  wage  Increases. 
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but  Its  denial  of  price  Increases  In  the  steel 
Indiistry. 

0.  Old  and  disabled  people  have  become 
wards  <A  Oovemment.  Congress  last  year 
made  It  possible  for  "young  men"  ol  62  to 
retire  and  live  off  the  Federal  Treasury,  for 
they  will  not  be  drawing  our  money  paid  In 
for  social  security.  That  money  was  never 
set  aside  for  its  intended  use,  and  has  long 
since  been  spent  on  •  Innumerable  Govern- 
ment projects,  and  current  social  security 
payments  already  exceed  social  security  tax 
collections  (1958.  1959.  and  1960). 

10.  In  1932,  the  year  before  FDR  came 
to  power,  the  Government  annually  collected 
t2.634  million  in  revenues.  In  1960,  it 
amounted  to  $93  billion.  This  is  an  increase 
In  30  years  of  over  3,500  percent;  or  an  in- 
crease of  100  percent  for  each  of  the  inter- 
vening 30  years.  The  first  real  Kennedy 
budget,  i.e.,  the  first  full  budget  for  which 
he  win  be  responsible,  we  are  informed,  will 
total  nearly  $100  billion. 

11.  The  Federal  debt  when  FDR  came  to 
power  was  $22.5  billion.  It  is  now  around 
$300  billion.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  When  you  add  to  the  present  indebt- 
edness accrued  liabUities,  for  services  already 
rendered  or  goods  already  delivered,  the 
total  Federal  debt  is  over  $750  billion,  a  sum 
which  represents  an  indebtedness  of  $4,100 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
United  States.  The  interest  we  pay  on  our 
national  debt  alone  is  now  twice  the  amount 
of  the  entire  Federal  budget  when  FDR  came 
to  power,  and  no  substantial  effort  is  being 
made  to  pay  it  off.  On  the  contrary,  many 
of  o\ur  Representatives  In  Congress  are  using 
every  excuse  to  spend  more  money.  For 
example,  on  March  26  of  last  year  a  tornado 
hit  the  town  of  Italy,  Tex.  Consistent  with 
the  prevailing  practice,  the  area's  Congress- 
man Immediately  sent  a  telegram  suggesting 
Italy  could  qualify  for  Federal  disaster  re- 
lief. But  instead  of  meekly  abdicating  Its 
own  responsibilities  by  getting  on  its  knees 
and  supplicating  Washington,  Italy  fired  back 
this  answer : 

"City  council  feels  Federal  Treasury  in 
worse  shape  than  Italy  and  suggest  any  allo- 
cation set  up  for  Italy  be  applied  to  national 
debt."  (Arthur  H.  Motley,  keynote  address, 
49th  annual  meeting,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, May  1,  1961,  Washington,  D.C.) 

With  the  situations  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded in  mind,  one  speaker,  in  addressing 
a  farm  audience,  referred  to  this  as  the  status 
quo  of  our  times.  One  of  his  listeners 
promptly  quipped  that  that  was  Latin  for 
"the  hell  of  a  mess  we  are  in." 

in.    THE    FXJTUKE   OF    FREE    ENTERPRISE 

And  now  with  the  New  Frontier  proposals 
which  profanely  invoke  the  name  of  Jefferson 
(he  would  turn  over  in  his  grave  if  he  ever 
heard  them  attributed  to  his  party) ,  and  the 
tendency  of  many  so-called  conservatives,  not 
to  oppose,  but  to  merely  offer  milder  social- 
istic alternatives,  it  is  proposed  that  we  be 
launched  on  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  ex- 
tension of  Crovernment  paternalism. 

We  are  now  to  be  given  medical  care  by 
the  Federal  Government  while  we  are  yet 
unborn. 

We  are  to  be  educated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regardless  of  whether  our  local  or 
State  governments  are  able  to  pay  the  bill. 

If  in  agriculture,  we  are  to  be  further 
seduced  and  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

If  in  industry,  we  are  to  be  paid  a  sub- 
sistence out  of  the  taxes  of  our  employers 
while  in  some  cases  we  strike  against  them. 

Older  people  are  promised  a  low-cost  hos- 
pital insurance. 

Millions  on  relief  are  to  get  more  attention. 

Unions,  despite  their  monopolistic  tend- 
encies, are  to  be  given  more  privileges. 

College-age  youths -are  offered  the  hope  of 
Federal  scholarships. 

These  plans,  according  to  KlpUnger,  are 
based  not  on  the  merits  but  on  political  con- 
siderations.   The  White  House  is  aware  that 


12  SUtes,  dominated  politically  by  bi||cities, 
have  260  out  of  268  electoral  votes  newled  to 
elect  a  President.  Union  members,  old  peo- 
ple, those  on  relief,  schoolteachers,  apvern- 
ment  workers,  Negro  voters  hold  the  fthlance 
of  power  in  big  cities.  Therefore.  In  the 
view  of  the  administration,  the  party  that 
wins  support  of  these  big  groups  cau|go  far 
to  dominate  national  politics. 

Our  constitutional  fathers  thought  they 
had  set  up  a  government  under  whlcjh  this 
socialistic  participation  in  and  dictatiion  of 
our  personal  lives  were  impossible  Byt  they 
reckoned  without  the  decisions  of  a  Stipreme 
Court  more  interested  in  establishing  social 
reforms  than  in  Interpreting  the  CoKistltu- 
tion. 

The  great  French  philosopher,  AlHxis  de 
TocquevUle,  from  whom  we  derived  ^  great 
deal  of  otir  political  beliefs,  warned  u»  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country  that  if  ttje  time 
should  ever  come  when  people  discover  they 
can  vote  themselves  benefits  out  <)i  the 
public  treasury,  self-government  by  pespon- 
sible  men  will  be  an  impossibility.' 

That  time,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  lis  now 
upon  us,  and  it  raises  the  crucial  que6|tion  of 
whether  under  this  governmental  paternal- 
ism Americans  can  long  remain  fearWss  and 
free;  whether  we  really  believe  that  to  meet 
the  Communist  challenge  we  must  continue 
to  more  and  moi'e  adopt  the  regimentjed  and 
hand-out  economy  of  the  Soviet  stRte;  or 
whether  we  want  again  to  rely  upon  the 
voluntary  action  and  free  economy  of  a  God- 
fearing people,  Woodrow  Wilson  onte  gave 
utterance  to  the  last  alternative  wOjien  he 
said  the  thing  that  has  made  AmeriCR  great 
Is  not  what  it  has  done  under  comnulsion 
of  law  but  what  it  has  done  of  lis  own 
volition. 

The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that  during  the 
last  30  years,  we  have  fast  adopted  the  orna- 
ments and  shackles  of  an  ilUare  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  hfls  been 
adopting  certain  practices  of  free  enterprise. 
Thus,  in  one  of  his  recent  conferences,  Khru- 
shchev ridiculed  the  confiscatory  nature  of 
our  taxes  which  ascend  to  91  percent  of  a 
man's  Income,  pointing  out  that  in  Russia 
the  limit  is  16  percent.  In  recent}  years, 
Khrushchev  has  also  .introduced  wage  in- 
centives and  other  capitalistic  reforjtis. 

If  we  accept  the  alternative  of  tlie  free 
historical  American  economy,  the  question 
then  becomes  that  of  how  our  country  can 
be  cured  from  its  present  malady— Ifest  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world  will  conduct 
a  funeral  for  free  enterprise,  which  means 
to  bury  Itself. 

In    my    humble    Judgment,    there    |are    six 
ways  or  programs  by  which  if  we  rict   res- 
olutely   and    quickly    otir    country    can    be 
■  brought  back  to  normal  health  and  such  a 
funeral  avoided. 

The  first  way  is  that  of  acceptllng  the 
philosophy  of  the  President's  inaugural  ad- 
dress rather  than  his  legislative  ptogram. 
We  can  have  no  double  standard  Hn  this 
country  of  stating  at  one  time  that  flur  sur- 


'  In  specific  language,  Mr.  de  Tocftueville 
said: 

"The  disastrous  Influence  which  Jiopular 
authority  may  sometimes  exercise  ujKjn  the 
finances  of  a  state  was  very  clearly  |seen  in 
some  of  the  democratic  republics  of  an- 
tiquity, in  which  the  public  treasijry  was 
exhausted  in  order  to  relieve  indige>it  citi- 
zens, or  to  supply  the  games  and  tJajeatrical 
amusements  of  the  popurffce."  ("Deifciocracy 
in  America,"  vol.  1,  p.  217.1 

This  reminds  me  that  there  are  sofne  who 
now  propose  we  subsidize  opera  In  this 
country  from  the  public  purse. 

De  TocquevUle  further  said: 

"But  to  pillage  the  public  purse,  and  to 
vend  the  favors  of  the  state,  are  art*  which 
the  meanest  villain  may  compreheatid ,  and 
hope  to  practice  in  his  tiu-n."  ("Aftierlcan 
Institutions  and  Their  Infiuence,"  p.  827.) 


vival  as  a  free  nation  depends  on  what  we 
can  do  for  our  country  and  at  the  same  time 
proposing  a  legislative  program  founded  pri- 
marily on  governmental  handouts  to  its  peo- 
ple. 

The  only  way  to  compete  with  the  zeal  of 
the  Russians  for  their  system  Is  to  reacquire 
the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  our  fathers 
and  to  rely  upon  the  sweat  of  our  own  brows. 
If  we  abandon  the  false  god  of  governmental 
paternalism  and  reenthrone  individual  in- 
tegrity, genius,  responsibility,  and  economic 
rewards,  we  will  widen,  and  not  narrow,  the 
gap  between  our  prodvictive  capacity  and 
that  produced  by  Soviet  slave  labor.  At  the 
sume  time,  we  will  start  paying  off  our  na- 
tional debt  and  not  continue,  as  Lenin  said 
we  would  do,  to  spend  ourselves  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  second  method  by  which  we  can  avoid 
tlie  funeral  of  free  America  is  by  a  revived 
and  rededicated  devotion  of  our  own  to  the 
cavise  of  freedom  and  our  system  of  free 
enterprise.  If  we  really  believe  in  it,  we 
must  ourselves  practice  It.  We  must  not  be 
guilty  of  any  double  standards  ourselves.  We 
must  not  ourselves  give  llpservlce  to  com- 
petition and  at  the  same  time  violate  the 
antitrust  laws  which  are  designed  to  foster 
free  enterprise  by  competition. 

If  we  are  going  to  criticize  Government 
handouts  for  the  other  fellow,  we  must  not 
ourselves  sup  at  the  public  trough.  If  the 
payment  of  subsidies  to  farmers  is  morally 
and  economically  wrong,  by  what  right  does 
the  Government  subsidize  the  shipping  In- 
dustry? If  the  guarantee  of  loans  to  vet- 
eran.s  and  others  for  housing  Is  wrong,  by 
what  right  are  businessmen  entitled  to  loans 
on  preferred  terms  to  keep  their  businesses 
going?  If  the  educator  Is  right  in  deploring 
the  lowering  of  the  moral  standards  of  the 
Nation  from  Government  handouts,  by  what 
right  does  he  ask  the  Government  to  subsi- 
dize his  university? 

Ninety  miles  off  the  shore  of  Florida  is  a 
tragic  example  of  a  people  whose  freedoms 
have  been  lost  because  the  business  and 
professional  leadership  of  the  country  per- 
mitted their  government  to  take  their  free- 
doms from  them  step  by  step.  Castro  first 
began  with  socialistic  programs,  then  the 
scizint;  of  property,  and  has  now  openly  pro- 
claimed communism  in  Cuba.  The  flirst  of 
these  was  the  forerunner  of  the  latter.  The 
business  and  professional  men  of  Cuba  now 
know  that  only  If  all  were  free  could  they 
themselves  maintain  their  freedom.  And  so 
I  say,  that  only  if  others  are  free  will  the 
medical  profession  remain  free.  Some  of 
the  voices  now  so  loud  in  exile  were  silent 
when  the  freedoms  of  others  in  their  coun- 
try were  being  destroyed,  hoping,  I  suppose, 
that  they  would  be  "let  alone."  But  when 
business  and  professional  men  abdicate 
their  duty  to  protect  freedom  for  everyone. 
a  Castro,  a  Peron,  a  Mussolini,  or  a  Hitler 
always  appears  to  take  over.  A  Methodist 
minister  in  Winston-Salem  put  it  plainly 
when  he  said,  "Silence  is  not  always  golden. 
Sometimes  it's  Just  yellow." 

My  third  program  for  the  preservation  of 
our  free  enterprise  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  its  preservation 
by  properly  financing  those  who  fight  Its 
battles.  American  business  is  often  penny- 
wise  and  poundfoolish  In  Its  expenditure  of 
both  time  and  funds  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  upon  which  its  sur- 
vival depends.  For  the  most  part,  chambers 
of  commerce,  taxpayer,  and  citizen  research 
asencles.  even  trade  or  professional  organi- 
zations (such  as  your.=,  perhaps)  are  starved 
for  funds.  Particularly  is  this  apparent 
when  comparisons  are  made  with  the  mil- 
lions poured  by  labor  into  union  and  political 
action  treasuries,  much  of  which  is  spent 
for  promoting  the  regimentation  of  our 
economy. 

Even  more  basic  is  the  unwillingness  of 
t  jp-fli^'ht  businessmen  to  accept  or,  If  they 
do  accept,  to  devote  the  necessary  time  and 
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energy  to  civic  and  trade  group  appoint- 
menta.  which  are  established  to  atudy  and 
to  formulai*  poUclea  and  procedures  per- 
taining to  l(x:al.  Bute,  or  national  problems 
If  businessmen  refuse  to  take  any  leadership 
in  local  civic  affairs,  by  what  right  can  they 
blame  local  citizens  for  seeking  Oovemment 
counsel  and  leadership  in  local  affairs? 

My  fourth  program  for  preventing  the 
liquidation  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
is  that  the  Government  be  fair  and  consist- 
ent In  its  dealing  with  all  segments  of  our 
economy— It  must  observe  the  golden  rule 
of  doing  unto  one  group  what  it  does  unto 
another.  It  must  not  have  a  double 
standard  whereby  it  imprisons  businessmen 
for  consplrhig  to  fix  prices  and  at  the  same 
time  encourages  unions  to  conspire  to  fix 
wages. 

It  mtist  not  dictate  a  wage  settlement  be- 
tween the  steel  industry  and  labor  whereby 
labor,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year.  Is 
given  a  wage  Increase,  and  then  prevent  steel 
companies  fiom  raising  their  prices  to  meet 
tneir  pyramiding  costs.  For  while  over  a  4- 
year  period,  labor  costs  to  the  steel  Industry 
have  gone  up  15  percent,  there  has  been  no 
increase  In  steel  prices  and  the  profits  of  the 
company  have  declined  nearly  40  percent, 
and  have  fal  en  to  a  new  low  of  only  4.6  per- 
cent. To  pinpoint  this  problem  in  more  de- 
tail for  all  Industry,  an  examination  of  recent 
history  would  be  helpful.  Since  1950,  wages 
have  increasi-d  over  40  percent  on  a  constant 
dollar  basis.  In  that  same  period,  and  on  the 
same  constant  dollar  basis,  corporate  earn- 
ings (before  taxes)  actually  decreased  by 
19  percent.  With  continually  decreasing 
profits,  how  fire  we  going  to  continue  to  pay 
continually  Increasing  taxes? 

This  Gove:-nment  by  Intimidation.  If  not 
curbed,  could  be  recorded  in  history  as  the 
"Pearl  Harbcr"  of  American  free  enterprise, 
for  if  the  President  by  Goverrmaent  intimida- 
tion and  coercion  can  do  this  to  steel,  he  can 
do  it  to  everj-  industry  in  the  country  and  to 
you  and  to  me.  The  only  happy  feature  is 
that  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  American  people 
rallied,  thre\v  off  oiu  enemy,  and  reasserted 
their  freedora.  ' 

As  a  result  of  the  many  spending  propKJsals 
of  the  administration  and  the  Presidential 
coercion  in  the  steel  crisis,  our  national 
economy  has  suffered  grievous  Injury.  At 
the  very  time  when  the  administration  Itself 
was  counting  and  planning  upon  a  decided 
advance  in  our  economy,  business  cohfidence. 
the  most  essential  ingredient  for  prosperity, 
has  been  badly  shaken  and  the  plummeting 
"Kennedy  stock  market"  has  caused  a  total 
loss  in  securi-.y  values  of  around  $100  billion. 
Think  of  this  staggering  fact  for  Just  a 
moment,  and  then  ponder  on  the  uncertain 
future  of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth.  This 
loss  if  spread  over  our  population  would 
mean  a  loss  of  nearly  $560  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
tually, it  means  ruin  for  thousands  of  people. 
If  our  Goverr  ment,  in  the  words  of  Washing- 
ton. continu'?8  to  fan  the  fire  of  a  fesuful 
master,  or.  in  the  words  of  Madison,  further 
abridges  our  freedom  by  "violent  and  sudden 
usurpations,"  as  In  the  steel  episode,  all  of 
our  economic   liberties  may  be   lost. 

Only  by  a  firm  arrest  of  this  naked  govern- 
mental power  can  we  hope  to  preserve  our 
liberties  in  tl  Is  country.  And  If  you  think  it 
Is  impossible  to  correct  the  present  double 
standard  of  f  ivorlng  labor  and  crucifying  In- 
dustry, let  ire  quote  from  none  other  than 
Franklin  Dehjio  Roosevelt: 

"It  Will  ne^er  be  possible  for  any  length  of 
time  for  any  group  of  the  American  people, 
either  by  rea.-K)n  of  wealth  or  learning  or  In- 
heritance or  economic  power,  to  retain  any 
mandate,  any  permanent  authority  to  ar- 
rogate to  Itse  f  the  political  control  of  Ameri- 
can public  llf'j." 

This  truism  was  demonstrated  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  Congress  was  considering  labor 
racketeering.  Since  most  of  the  Members  of 
hoth  the  Senate  and  House  owed  their  elec- 


tion, they  thought,  to  strong  labor  support, 
they  did  not  want  to  offend  labor.  The  Sen- 
ate, therefore,  passed  an  Innocuous  bill  which 
really  failed  to  grapple  with  the  racketeering 
problem.  Only  one  man  In  the  Senate  voted 
against  it — Senator  Baxkt  GoLOWAm.  He 
was  willing  to  stand  for  principle  rather  than 
succumb  to  an  overwhelming  timid  political 
majority. 

By  the  time  the  bill  got  to  the  House, 
however,  the  country  became  aroused  and 
demanded  sterner  action.  And  under  the 
impulse  of  the  ground  swell,  the  House  failed 
to  accept  the  weak  Senate  bill  and,  instead 
passed  the  Landr  tun -Griffin  blU  which  had 
some  teeth  In  it.  And  when  the  stronger  bill 
went  to  the  Senate,  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  who  previously  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  vote  for  a  strong  bill,  had  now 
had  their  backs  stiffened  by  the  voices  from 
back  home  and  voted  for  the  House  bill. 

You  probably  noticed  the  same  experience 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
when,  contrary  to  political  expectations,  the 
Houfe  refused  to  rubberstamp  the  adminis- 
tration's farm  subsidy  crop  control  bill.  Suf- 
ficient Democrats,  having  heard  from  home 
bolted  their  party,  and  saved  agriculture 
from  fiu-ther  dictatorial  communized  control. 

Whether  you  as  medical  doctors,  and  other 
loyal  Americans,  will  defeat  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  will  depend  upon  whether  you  will 
be  able  to  generate  political  support  In  your 
various  States  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  let 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen  know  that 
such  a  bill  must  not  pass.  You  cannot  rely 
upon  defeating  it  in  the  House  committee. 
If  it  is  defeated  there.  It  wUl  raise  its  ugly 
head  elsewhere.  Nowhere  Is  It  as  true  as  with 
legislation  that  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the 
price  of  liberty."  To  defeat  the  present  bill, 
or  its  counterpart,  will  require  continuous 
political  action  on  yoiu'  part.  You  cannot 
return  to  your  homes  and  practice  and  forget 
about  the  destiny  of  your  profession  and 
country. 

You  may  not  be  willing  to  rely  on  "nosol- 
ogy" In  your  medical  practice,  but  in  your 
lifetime  and  mine,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  practice  it  in  your  governmental  relations, 
for  you're  going  to  have  to  constently  smell 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington. 

I  know  there  are  some  well-intentioned 
individuals  who  do  not  quite  see  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  curtailment  by  Gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand  of  the  right  to 
make  profits,  as  for  Instance  In  the  steel 
industry,  and  the  curtaUment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand  of  what  we  call 
our  liberties.  Even  President  Eisenhower 
made  the  mistake  of  distinguishing  between 
what  he  called  property  rights  (the  right 
to  make  a  profit )  as  to  which  he  claimed  to 
be  a  conservative,  and  human  rights  (the 
right  to  our  liberty)  as  to  which  he  called 
himself  a  liberal.  Tlie  fallacy  of  this  dis- 
tinction was  illustrated  by  the  late  Hon. 
George  Sutherland  (a  former  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court)  when  as 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
he  said: 

"Pro|>erty.  per  se.  has  no  rights;  but  the 
Individual — the  man — has  three  great  rights, 
equally  sacred  from  arbitrary  Interference: 
the  right  to  his  life,  the  right  to  his  liberty, 
the  right  to  his  property.  •  •  •  To  give  a 
man  his  life  but  deny  him  his  liberty,  is  to 
take  from  him  all  that  makes  his  life  worth 
living.  To  give  him  his  liberty  but  take 
from  him  the  property  which  is  the  fruit 
and  badge  of  his  liberty.  Is  to  still  leave  him 
a  slave." 

My  fifth  proposal  deals  with  legislation 
needed  for  the  immediate  present — all  of 
which  is  designed  for  America  to  make  prog- 
ress through  voluntary  action  and  to  achieve 
better  Jobs  for  more  people.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  in  the  direction  of  stifilng  but 
of  freeing  the  economy. 

First  of  all  we  must  increase  our  rate  of 
new  Investment.  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion. Russia  at  the  present  time  is  putting 
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25  percent  of  Its  productive  capacity  into 
capiui  goods.  In  our  country  we  are  putting 
only  10  percent  Into  capital  goods.  We  can 
Increase  the  percentage  If  we  have  InteUl- 
gent  tax  reforms,  promote  Judicious  uttllsa- 
tion  of  savings,  promote  the  avallabUity  of 
credit  for  plant  Investment,  and  obtain  the 
right  to  faster  and  more  realistic  deprecia- 
tion writeoffs.  Programs  of  this  kind  will 
do  more  to  alleviate  the  anxiety  and  misery 
of  those  who  are  out  of  work  than  any 
amount  of  Government  subsidies.  I  con- 
grattilate  the  President  on  making  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind  in  his  tax  message  to  the 
Congress.  But  It  Is  stlU  only  a  small  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Next,  there  must  be  Increased  mobility  of 
labor  and  resources.  This  can  be  best 
achieved  by  more  widespread  information 
regarding  Job  opportunities  and  by  breaking 
down  local  and  State  barriers  to  the  free 
movement  of  persons  and  goods.  Further- 
more, we  must  rid  ourselves  of  un-Ameri- 
can union  restrictions  on  freedom  of  occu- 
pation and  vigorously  oppose  all  forms  of 
pa3anents  for  work  not  actually  performed. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  an  increase  In 
the  flexibility  In  both  directions  of  wages 
and  prices.  In  the  Interest  of  further  op- 
portunity for  the  free  American  workman 
we  must  not  put  men  In  straitjackets  by 
adopting  rigid  wage  rates  and  prices.  For 
similar  reasons  we  must  question  Industry- 
wide collective  bargaining  and  long-term 
contracts  which  provide  for  annual  wage 
cost  increases,  regardless  of  productivity  or 
prosperity. 

Next,  legislation  should  Increase  the  flow 
of  invention  and  innovation.  This  Is  one  of 
the  unique  advantages  of  the  American  sys- 
tem— it  permits  genius  and  labor  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  talenU  and  every  laborer 
to  climb  as  high  as  he  can  on  the  ladder  of 
economic  success.  To  that  end  we  must  op- 
pose any  Increase  in  Government -held  or 
controlled  patents.  Furthermore,  we  must 
always  seek  better  means  of  Increasing  ef- 
fective and  legitimate  competition.  Monop- 
oly stultifies,  but  competition  energizes  our 
economy. 

Finally,  we  must  increase  our  exports  In  In- 
ternational trade.  On  this  score  I  generally 
agree  with  the  administration,  although  its 
other  domestic  policies  militate  against  a 
healthy  International  trade.  Brisk  trade  In 
great  volume  is  important  to  our  economic 
health  and  welfare.  American  know-how 
Is  still  a  very  precious  Ingredient  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  We  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  It  with  great  vigor  and  great  purpose. 
My  sixth  and  last  proposal  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  economic  freedom  is  to  Insist 
that  our  schools  educate  our  students  in  the 
gospel  of  free  enterprise.  Here  again  we 
must  do  away  with  our  double  standard  of 
glvlnj:  llpservlce  to  and  living  off  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  enterprise  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  either  fall  to  teach  Its  prin- 
ciples, or,  in  many  cases,  teach  concepts 
which  would  destroy  It.  The  reason  for  thia 
is  not  hard  to  find. 

The  best  estimate  evallable  Is  that  fewer 
than  one-tenth  of  all  elementary  and  fewer 
than  one-fourth  of  all  secondary  school 
teachers  (majoring  In  toclal  sciences)  take 
even  one  course  in  econoinics  while  at  col- 
lege. In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  0  out 
of  every  10  teacher  colleges  fall  to  have  a 
single  economist  on  their  faculties.  Over 
three-fourths  of  our  States  do  not  demand  a 
course  in  economics  as  a  requirement  for 
certification.  The  result  Is  that  fewer  than 
1  out  of  every  20  of  all  high  school 
students  even  take  1  course  In  economics 
and  only  about  one-fifth  of  all  college  stu- 
dents. And  much  of  what  is  taught  is  weak, 
misleading  or  even  wrong — in  many  caaes  It 
does  more  to  prejudice  students  against  than 
to  convert  them  to  free  enterprise. 

Lest  you  think  there  la  no  local  danger 
from  this,  let  me  tell  you  of  our  experience 
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at  Brigham  Young  University.  Nearly  6 
yean  ago,  an  accreditation  team  of  the 
Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Schools  visited  our  university  to 
evaluate  our  11  colleges.  The  committee 
assigned  to  study  our  college  of  business  crit- 
icized it  on  the  ground  that  "capitalism  and 
the  free  enterprise  philosophy  appear  to  be 
given  strong  preference  at  the  administra- 
tive level." 

This  criticism  led  me  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  our  college  of  business  to  see 
if  there  were  any  who  did  not  believe  in  free 
enterprise;  and  I  can  tell  you  now  that,  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  no  one  on  that 
faculty  who  doesn't  believe  in  free  enterprise. 
While  this  accreditation  report  was  supposed 
to  be  confidential,  I  have  waived  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  the  report  in  going  up  and 
down  the  State  of  Utah  and  throughout  the 
country  proclaiming  that  at  Brlgham  Young 
University  we  still  believe  in  free  enterprise. 

I  submit  that  businessmen  themselves  are 
largely  to  blame  for  the  dearth  of  economic 
literacy  in  this  country.  The  boards  of 
trustees  of  most  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  the  bofirds  of  education  of  most 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  are  largely 
officered  by  businessmen.  What  have  they 
done  to  make  sure  that  teachers  basically 
trained  in  the  principles  of  free  enterprise 
are  employed?  In  many  cases,  not  only  have 
they  done  nothing  but  they  have  recom- 
mended to  their  various  business  corpora- 
tions that  they  contribute  to  educational 
institutions  whose  economic  philosophy  is 
alien  to  free  enterprise.  In  these  days  In 
which  business  is  asked  to  and  should  make 
substantial  contributions  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  I  submit  there  is  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  donors  to  see  that  the 
recipients  of  their  gifts  not  betray  the  hand 
which  feeds  them. 

In  summary,  my  six  proposals  merely  en- 
visage that  we  shall  do  away  wjth  the 
hjrpocrlsy  of  our  civilization.  There  must  be 
no  double  standard  for  the  President,  for 
government,  for  business,  for  education,  for 
the  professions,  or  for  individuals.  We  must 
renew  and  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  which  Is  more  Important  than  life 
itself.  If  we  achieve  that  goal  and  shoulder 
our  own  responsibility,  we  need  not  worry 
about  our  economic  growth,  or  our  profes- 
sional competence.  We  need  to  worry  about 
our  economic  growth  only  when  we  have  a 
regimented  and  controlled  economy.  That  is 
the  reason  we  are  worrying  now.  Should  we 
engage  in  further  regimentation,  we  will  have 
grave  cause  to  worry  about  the  continuation 
of  our  Republic,  for  in  the  wise  and  pro- 
phetic words  of  Somerset  Maugham: 

"A  nation  that  wants  an3rthlng  more  than 
freedom  will  lose  Its  freedom,  and  the  irony 
of  it  Is,  if  it  Is  comfort  and  security  it  wants, 
it  will  lose  them  too." 

Now  I  am  aware  of  President  Kennedy's 
declaration  in  his  recent  address  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, that  our  present-day  problems  re- 
quire that  "we  must  move  on  from  the  reas- 
suring repetition  of  stale  phrases,"  and  not 
"hold  fait  to  cliches  of  our  forebears";  that 
"if  there  is  any  current  trend  toward  meet- 
ing present  problems  with  old  cliches,  this 
is  the  moment  to  stop";  that  the  problems 
we  are  facing  today  "cannot  be  solved  by 
incantations  from  the  forgotten  past." 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  all  the  lessons 
of  the  past  cannot  be  dismissed  that  easily 
as  cliches.  In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  essential 
that  we  always  maintain  strong  faith  in  and 
allegiance  to  certain  rocklike  principles  amid 
the  swirling  and  treacherous  tides  of  change. 
For  example,  the  parables  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  have  long  stood 
as  standards  of  universal  truth,  and  they  will 
continue  to  stand  as  long  as  this  world  en- 
dures. It  Is  also  no  cliche  to  say  that  the 
moment  the  Government  steps  in  and  takes 
over  the  responsibilities  of  individuals,  those 
Individuals  become  weak  and  soft,  and  lack- 


ing in  character.  History  is  rife  witK  hard, 
bitter  examples  of  this  truism. 

Rather  than  dismissing  past  clvillWationa 
as  "the  forgotten  past"  we  should  recall  that 
~some  20  cultures  have  perished  ot  stag- 
nated— a  disaster  with  a  common  cauHe:  the 
people  rejected  their  own  individual  Initia- 
tive and  Industry,  and  began  t<5  look  [to  the 
false  god  of  the  State  for  their  sustenance 
and  security.  The  illustrations  u$ed  by 
President  Kennedy,  to  prove  the  contrWy,  are 
of  t<x)  recent  a  vintage  to  obtain  th0  true 
sanction  of  history. 

I  close  with  words  claimed  by  som(e.  but 
denied  by  others,  to  have  been  written  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  But  regardless  ^l  the 
authorship,  they  represent  a  phiWisophy 
which  can  never  be  dismissed  as  bting  a 
repetition  of  stale  phrases,  cliches  <)f  our 
forebears,  or  Incantations  from  the  fotlgotten 
past.  They  are  the  simple  truths  which 
govern  all  individuals  and  all  civillipiions. 
now  and  In  the  future: 

1.  You  cannot  bring  abotit  prosperity  by 
discovu-aging  thrift. 

2.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

3.  You  cannot  help  small  men  ta^  tear- 
ing down  big  men. 

4.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroy- 
ing the  rich.  i 

5.  You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  bjy  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer. 

6.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  your  income. 

7.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherfcjood  of 
man  by  inciting  class  hatred. 

8.  You  cannot  establish  sound  secufity  on 
borrowed  money. 

9.  You  cannot  build  character  anfl  cour- 
age by  taking  away  man's  initiative. 

10.  You  cannot  really  help  men  bj'  hav- 
ing government  tax  them  to  do  foij  them 
what  they  can  and  should  do  for  themselves. 

In  closing,  I  Join  with  you  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  all  remember  these  iiti|mortal 
phrases  and  that  by  recalling  them  We  our- 
selves    shall     remain     freemen      an<$     free- 


women. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  returned  from  yet  another 
Pacific  conference,  and  said  he  is  eajicour- 
aged  over  progress  of  affairs  in  South 
Vietnam.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  just 
what  Mr.  McNamara  means  by  prepress. 
We  are  all  deeply  appreciative  Of  the 
concern  of  Mr.  McNamara  with  respect 
to  the  South  Vietnam  picture  fi|s  evi- 
denced by  his  trips  to  the  Pacific  but  I 
wonder  if  the  Secretary  really  knows 
what  is  going  on.  The  conflictijig  re- 
ports about  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam are,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  con- 
fusing. Secretary  McNamara  says 
things  are  "going  well"  there.  Yef.  news 
dispatches  from  qualified  and  able  ob- 
servers in  that  area  report  an  altCBether 
different  story.  Granted,  such  Sources 
are  not  infallible  in  their  observations, 
but  neither  are  the  sources  from  whom 
Mr.  McNamara  received  his  inforitation. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  the  question  1$:  Just 
who  is  being  misled?  Is  it  Mj.  Mc- 
Namara; or  is  it  the  news  observeis  wlio 
obviously  get  their  information  Urom  a 
completely  different  source  thaki  Mr. 
McNamara?  Or  are  the  Americaji  peo- 
ple being  misled  by  the  administration? 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  on 
Monday,  July  16.  1962,  reports  tliat  re- 
cent dispatches  by  the  Associated  Press 
raise   grave  doubts  about  the  pjogress 


of  the  guerrilla  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
One  such  report  was  written  from  Sai- 
gon, the  other  was  based  on  anonymous 
interviews  with  Army  oflBcers  returned 
to  the  United  States.  The  Monitor  fur- 
ther states  that  these  reports  are  sup- 
ported by  the  general  tenor  of  other 
American  newspaper  reports  from  the 
battle  area.  The  Monitor  respects  the 
denials  of  these  charges  that  have  been 
issued  by  Secretary  McNamara  but  goes 
on  to  say  that  Mr.  McNamara  is  new  at 
running  a  war. 

Seasoned  news  correspondents  know 
that  in  time  of  stress  the  top  brass  often 
does  not  get  the  facts  straight,  especially 
where  political  maladjustments  are  in- 
volved. And  there  are  also  times  when 
the  high  command  knows  things  are 
wrong  but  cannot  speak  out.  In  this 
case  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
failed  to  persuade  President  Diem  to 
make  needed  political  changes  and  con- 
siders itself  bound  to  support  him 
nevertheless.  Criticism  of  the  Diem  re- 
gime is  not  peiTTiitted,  either  from  State 
Depai-tment  or  military  sources.  Com- 
plaints are  bottled  up. 

So.  if  the  new  military  tactics  are  not 
doing  well,  and  they  have  to  carry  a 
heavy  political  handicap,  in  addition, 
the  situation  is  not  as  promising  as  Mr. 
McNamara  thinks,  or  says. 

Mr.  Piesident.  the  Monitor  goes  on  to 
ask: 

Does  the  Secretary  really  know?  Does 
he  really  get  the  facts?  This  particular 
guerrilla  war  is  far  too  important  to  rest 
on  misunderstandinRs.  There  is  a  real  ques- 
tion whether  it  can  be  won  under  President 
Diem  in  the  first  place  Everything  depends. 
since  he  declines  to  change  his  policies,  on 
whether  the  special  guerrilla  forces  arc  equal 
to  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  appeals  to  doubt  that  they  are 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 
16.   1962) 

Does    McNamara    Hear? 

Warning  flags  are  flying  in  South  Vietnam. 
Two  recent  dispatches  by  the  Associated 
Press  raise  grave  doubts  about  the  progress 
of  the  guerrilla  war  in  that  country.  One 
was  written  from  Saigon,  the  other  was  based 
on  anonymous  interviews  with  Army  officers 
returned  to  the  United  States.  They  are 
supported  by  the  general  tenor  of  other 
American  newspaper  reports  from  the  battle 
area. 

The  most  important  charges  are  two.  It 
is  said  that  the  new  techniques  and  weap- 
ons devised  by  the  US.  Army  for  its  special 
new  guerrilla  forces  are  not  working  out 
well.  It  Is  also  said  that  President  Diem's 
government  Is  not  giving  essential  political 
support  to  the  campaign. 

The  military  charges  are  officially  denied. 
Both  Secretary  McNamara  and  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  Gen.  George  H.  Decker  insist  the 
campaign  is  going  well,  considering  that  it  is 
just  getting  started  and  is  bound  to  last  a 
long  time. 

We  respect  these  denials.  No  doubt  they 
are  sincere.  Furthermore  top  officials  have 
to  be  tough  minded  about  complaints.  They 
often  turn  out  to  be  gripes  from  lower  levels 
where  impatient  or  biased  offlcers  dont  see 
the  whole  picture.  Newspapermen  often 
pick  up  these  gripes  and  overrate  them. 
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But  Mr.  McNamara  Is  new  at  running  a 
war.  Seasoned  news  correspondents  know 
that  in  time  of  stress  the  top  brass  often 
does  not  get  the  facts  straight,  especially 
where  poUtical  maladjustments  are  Involved. 
And  there  are  also  times  when  the  high  com- 
mand knows  things  are  wrong  but  cannot 
speak  out.  Iq  this  case  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration haf.  failed  to  persuade  President 
Diem  to  make  needed  political  changes  and 
considers  its<  If  bound  to  support  him  never- 
theless.  Criticism  of  the  Diem  regime  is 
not  permitted,  either  from  State  Department 
or  military  sources.  Complaints  are  bottled 
up. 

So  the  dis-.ress  signals  coming  from  news- 
paper corres{KDndentB  ought  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Thes<  men  could  be  wrong  especially 
m  details.  It  Is  often  too  easy  for  lower 
echelons  to  refute  particular  statements  and 
miss,  deliberately  or  unwittingly,  the  main 
point  of  the  oharge. 

President  l>lem.  says  one  officer  quoted  by 
tlie  Associated  Press,  is  "creating  a  vast 
reservoir  of  discontent"  by  not  explaining 
the  need  for  moving  villages  into  fortified 
aieas.  The  Diem  regime  is  said  to  be  steeped 
in  a  defensive  mentality  which  is  inadequate 
to  the  task.  Meanwhile,  another  dispatch 
says  the  special  new  American  guerrilla 
forces,  on  which  President  Kennedy  has 
suiked  so  much,  cannot  move  Into  the  Jungle 
and  stay  i.here  for  long.  They  "tend 
to  fight  from  the  roads  and  rivers  as  the 
French  did  l^efore  losing  the  Indochina  war. 
Some  American  advisers  who  try  to  live  like 
the  Vletnam<!8e  find  they  can  last  3  or  4  days 
before  a  reti;rn  to  civilization  is  necessary." 
Armored  amphibious  personnel  carriers  are 
said  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  American 
weapons  still,  after  redesigning,  too  heavy  for 
jungle  warfare.     These  are  only  samples. 

The  point  Is  that  President  Kennedy  has 
suked  all  on  a  military  success  by  his  new 
guerrilla  foroes.  because  his  efforts  to  obtain 
political  reform — which  is  of  cardinal  Impor- 
lance  to  guerrilla  operations — were  unsuc- 
cessful. So  if  the  new  military  tactics  are 
not  doing  well,  and  they  have  to  carry  a 
heavy  political  handicap.  In  addition,  the 
situation  it.  not  as  promising  as  Mr. 
McNamara  thinks,  or  sr.ys. 

Does  he  reiilly  know?  A  good  reporte-  can- 
not accept  an  official  line:  he  has  to  talk  to 
the  men  dolog  the  Job  out  on  location — lots 
of  them.  Especially  when  higher  authority 
Is  not  around.  Mr.  McNamara  has  made 
some  flying  trlpw  but  does  he  really  get  the 
facts? 

This  parti  rular  gxierrilla  war  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  rest  on  misunderstandings.  There 
is  a  real  question  whether  it  can  l»e  won 
under  President  Diem  In  the  first  place. 
Everything  depends,  since  he  declines  to 
change  his  policies,  on  whether  the  special 
guerrUla  forces  are  equal  to  the  task.  The 
reporters  appear  to  doubt  It.  This  Is  the 
lime  to  llst<  n  and  find  out  what  lies  behind 
their  reportj . 
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DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ALUMINA  AND 
BAUXITE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title.  , 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9520)  to  continue  for  2  years  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  alumina  and 
bauxite. 


OIIDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  calendar  are  several  legislative  items 
which  hav9  been  cleared  by  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senate  consider  some  of  those  meas- 


ures at  this  time.  In  the  meantime,  I 
ask  that  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
Calender  No.  1677.  H.R.  9520.  the  alu- 
mina and  bauxite  bill,  be  notified. 


EASTERN  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1710,  H.R. 
10184;  and  I  ask  that  following  the  dis- 
position of  H.R.  10184,  the  bills  on  the 
calendar  be  considered  in  sequence.        ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
unfinished  business  is  Calendar  No.  1677. 
H.R.  9520,  to  continue  for  2  years  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite.  If  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  interested  in  the  satellite  com- 
mimication  bill,  that  is  not  yet  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  imagine 
anything  in  which  I  would  be  less  inter- 
ested. I  am  only  trying  to  ascertain 
what  was  requested.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  to  take  up 
measures  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
is  no  objection.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams)  will  come  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  request.     I  merely  asked  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10184)  to  amend  section  130(a)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  reconsti- 
tute the  eastern  judicial  district  of  Wis- 
consin to  include  Menominee  County, 
Wis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10184)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  measures  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  following 
the  bill  just  passed,  may  be  considered 
in  sequence.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 

CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The    concurrent    resolution    <S.    Con. 
Res.    86)    favoring    the    suspension    of 


deportation  of  certain  aliens  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuirinu) ,  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(4)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  214-  8 
U.S.C.   1254)  : 

A-12269388,  June,  Wong  Way: 

A-10758754.  Dai.  Chew  Sin; 

A-12586379.  Lum.  Bak-Mln; 

AA-28009.  Lee,  Kal  Suen; 

A-1 1925176.  Teng.  James  Wong: 

A-12261123,  Kwan,  Chan  Chew; 

A-11721429,  Pong,  Chin  Hoy: 

A-1 1948980.  Olnn,  Annie; 

A-7841723.  Nurmeta,  Nikolai; 

A -11596987  Lee,  Gar  Way; 

A-1 1596986,  Lee,  Won  Wah; 

A-7876042,  Lee,  Sin  Ha; 

A-8027478,  Wlwczar,  Michael; 

A-8091415,  Soter.  Gus; 

A-1 1433474,  Gin,  Win  Gon; 

A-11170722.  Huey,  Thick  Chu; 

A-12642507.  Jew,  Ming  Wal; 

A-12249576.  Kim,  Duck  Lee; 

A-7898650.  Martlno,  Vlncenzo; 

A-11629250,  Quan,  Blng  Kwong; 

A-1 1629274,  Quan,  Dong  Quay  You; 

A-1 1814222.  Wong,  Ngoon  Pow; 

A-12671644,  Yau.  Chong  Lew; 

A- 10767929.  Yee,  Yat  Hung; 

A- 12648341,  Keong,  Leong; 

A-11598045,  Moy,  Pay  Yen; 

A-12082442,  Youn,  Yin  Yu; 

A-10772062,  Chlnn,  Gwal  Bun; 

A-1 1407947,  Yee,  Mlu  Lee; 

A-1 1407955,  Yee,  Moo  Tuk; 

A-11407951,  Yee,  Mun  Hoy; 

A- 12036307,  Chung.  Pak  Jow: 

A-12671828.  Wong.  Gain  Yuey; 

A-6017938.  Edwards,  George  Eugene; 

A-12682571,  Tom,  Wal  Yin; 

A-1 1805098,  Wong,  Doo  Yen. 

Sec.  2  That  the  (Congress  favors  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  the  case  of  each 
alien  hereinafter  named,  in  which  case  the 
Attorney  General  has  suspended  deporta- 
tion pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
244(a)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (66  Stat.  214;  8  U.S.C.  1254) : 

A-11900555,  Marques-Paez,  Raul; 

A-2395556,  Pond,  James  Leo; 

A-2302786,  Ochoa,  QUbert; 

A-2610759,  Alvanoe,  Ellas; 

A-10728848,  Prleto-Ouzman,  Jesus; 

A-4386589,  Contreras.  Domingo; 

A- 12640925.  Wong,  Slk  Tong; 

A-2305713;  Norrlto,  Mario; 

A-6420979,  Gomez,  Margarlto; 

A-4049513,  Jubera-Martinez,  Alvaro; 

A-1087969,  TObar-Medina,  Manuel; 

A-3590256,  Mota,  Augustine; 

A-5782421.  Wedwick.  WUliam  Anton; 

A-2652678,  Glgliottl,  EmUlo; 

A-12336155.  Hlnterberg.  Ktirt; 

A-3820408,  Mosqueda,  Rutillo; 

A-561673P,  Sestan,  Giordano  Bruno; 

A-262799§,  Wong,  Rose  Chan; 

A-1 1596573,  Yee.  Soon  Hlng; 

A-12655608,  De  La  Cerda-Sarmento, 
Manuel: 

A-10940563,  Shen,  Shih  Fang; 

A-10135562.  Shen,  Wei  Fan; 

A-5479179,  VeloJE-Reyes,  Ygnaclo; 

A-12652444.  Wong.  Pon; 

A-4329804.  Porras  Andres: 

A-12647207,  Lew,  Kim  Yee; 

A-2443221,  Romero-Madrlgal.  Juan; 

A-8S3$601,  Wlttenber,  Jan  Peter; 

A-12652388,  Won,  You  Hong. 

ScC.S.'Tbat  the  Congress  favors  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  the  caoe  of  each 
alien  hereinafter  named,  in  which  case  the 
Attorney  General  hu  suspended  deportation 
Jfor  more  than  six  months: 

A-8039129.    Tsangarls,   Constantinos; 

A-7189102,  Kee,  Men. 
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July  25 


HEIRS  OF  LT.  COL.  JAMES  MURRAY 
BATE  (DECEASED)  AND  MAJ. 
BILLIE  HAROLD  LYNCH  (DE- 
CEASED) 

The  biU  (S.  1781)  for  the  relief  of  the 
heirs  of  Lt.  Col.  James  Murray  Bate  (de- 
ceased) and  Maj.  Billie  Harold  Lynch 
(deceased)  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  section  3  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  Civil  Air  Patrol 
as  a  civilian  auxiliary  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  extend  aid  to  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol In  the  fulfillment  of  Its  objectives,  and 
for  other  pvirposes",  approved  May  26,  1948, 
as  amended,  the  deaths  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  James  Murray  Bate  and  Major  BlUie 
Harold  Lynch,  which  occurred  on  April  4, 
1959,  as  a  result  of  the  crash  of  a  Civil  Air 
Patrol  airplane  In  which  they  were  flying  a 
reconnaissance  mission  over  a  flooded  disaster 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockford,  Illinois, 
shall  be  considered  to  have  occurred  while 
in  the  "performance  of  duty"  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  such  section. 

Sec.  2.  Any  limitations  upon  the  time  for 
filing  claims  ujider  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  shall  not 
apply  to  any  claims  under  such  Act  filed 
by  the  heirs  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  James 
Murray  Bate  (deceased)  and  Major  Billie 
Harold  Lynch  (deceased),  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
for  compensation  for  the  deaths  of  the  said 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Murray  Bate  and 
Major  Billie  Harold  Lynch  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  described  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 


MATHEW  LENGYEL 

The  bill  (S.  3295)  for  the  relief  of 
Mathew  Lengyel  (also  known  as  Brother 
Paul,  S.VD.)  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sent^te  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  liCatliew  Lengyel  (also  known  as 
Brother  Paul,  8.VJ>.)  shall  be  held  .and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  ofBcer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


RENATA  LATTANZI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3198)  for  the  relief  of  Renata 
Lattanzi  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  jieith 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Renata  Lat- 
tanzi may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  ibe  said  Act  and  a  petition  may  be  filed 
by  Mrs.  Mary  DiLoreto,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  Renata 
Lattanzi  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  subject  to 


all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relatio^  to 
eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroijsed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tJine, 
and  passed. 


KIM  CHONG  KOO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ithe 
bill  (S.  3215)  for  the  relief  of  Kim  ChOnc: 
Koo  which  had  been  reported  from  tthe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  cut  all  after  ithe 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Irrlmi- 
gration  and  Nntionality  Act,  Kim  Chong  ^oo 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(PJ  <if 
the  said  Act  and  a  petition  may  be  file<l  by 
the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Mitcjiiell. 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  ofT the 
said  Kim  Chong  Koo  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonOUty 
Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  <hat 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.      I 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enc;roa£ed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tijtne. 

and  passed. 


PANAGIOTA  MAKRIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3228)  for  the  rehef  of  Panagjota 
Makris  which  had  been  reported  firom 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  tUn- 
migratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  PanaMota 
Makris  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition  may  be  filed 
by  Mrs.  Yianoula  Makris,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  In  behalf  of  the  paid 
Panagiota  Makris  pursuant  to  section  201)  ( b ) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  In  that  seotion 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was   agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tl^ird 
time,  and  passed. 


JOHN  CALVIN  TAYLOR 

The  bill  (H.R.  2129)  for  the  relief  of 
John  Calvin  Taylor  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  ti>ird 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  IRENA  RATAJCZAK 

The  bill  (HJl.  2664)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Irena  Ratajczak  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LEA  MIN  WONG 

The  bill  (H.R.  3000)  for  the  reliet  of 
Lea  Min  Wong  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Uhie, 
and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  3372)  for  the  relief  of 
Barbara  W.  Trousil  and  others  was  An- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


MRS.  HASMIK  ARZOO 

The  bill  (H.R.  350n  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Hasmik  Arzoo  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


IVY  GWENDOLYN  MYERS 

The  bill  <H.R.  3821'  for  the  relief  of 
Ivy  Gwor.dolyn  Myers  was  considered, 
oi'dered    to    a    third   reading,    read    the 

tliiid  time,  o.nd  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

Th2  bill  (H.R.  3822*  for  the  relief  of 
Ahsabet  Oyunciyan  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mv.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  w;ll  be  passed  over. 


BOGDAN  KUSULJA 

The  bill  (H.R.  4718)  for  the  relief  of 
Bogdan  Kusulja  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 


FRANTISEK  TISLER 

The  bill  (H.R.  6833)  for  the  relief  of 
Frantisek  Tisler  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

ELADIO  ARIS 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  91861  for  the  rehef  of 
Eladio  Aris  <also  known  as  Eladio  Aris 
Cai-vallo>  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


MARINE  CORPS  MEMBERS  WHO  IN- 
CURRED LOSSES  PURSUANT  TO 
THE  CANCELLATION  OF  A  PER- 
MANENT CHANGE  OF  STATION 
MOVEMENT 

The  biU  (H.R.  9522)  for  the  reUef  of 
certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  who   incurred  losses  pursant  to 

the  cancellation  of  a  permanent  change 
of  station  movement  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  ^ 


FRANCIS  L.  QUINN 

The  bill  (H.R.  10525)  for  the  rehef  of 
Francis  L.  Quinn  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ERNST    HAEUSSERMAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  11127)  for  the  relief  of 
Ernst  Haeusserman  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


NAMING  OP  OLD  RIVER,  LA., 
STRUCrrURES 

The  bill    (S.   2546)    to   authorize   the 
naming  of  the  Old  River,  La.,  structures 
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in  honor  of  the  late  Capt.  A.  A.  Hum- 
phreys and  Lt.  H.  L.  Abbot  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  tliird 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ayncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Old  River.  Louisiana,  low-sill  and  overbank 
structures,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  September  3,  1954  (Public  Law  780, 
Eighty-third  Congress),  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys 
.«paiway  and  that  the  Old  River.  Louisiana, 
navigation  lock,  also  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  September  3,  1954  (Pub- 
lic Law  780,  Eighty-third  Congress),  shall 
be  Icnown  and  designated  as  the  Lieutenant 
H  L.  Abbot  lock.  Any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  projects  are  designated  or  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  Old  River,  Louisiana,  low- 
siu  and  overbank  structures,  and  Old  River, 
Louisiana,  navigation  lock  shall  be  held  to  re- 
ler  to  such  projects  under  and  by  the  name.s 
of  the  Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys  spillway  and 
the  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Abbot  lock,  respectively. 
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HAP  HAWKINS  LAKE,  MONT. 

The  bill  (S.  2660)  to  designate  the  lake 
to  be  formed  by  the  waters  impoimded 
by  the  Clark  Canyon  Dam  in  the  State  of 
Montana  as  Hap  Hawkins  Lake  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
I)as3ed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
liike  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  impounded 
by  the  Clark  Canyon  Dam.  constructed  In 
the  State  of  Montana  on  the  Beaverl^ad 
River  (East  Bench  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project),  shall,  hereafter  be  known  as  Hap 
Hawkins  Lake,  and  any  law.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  lake  is  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  lake  under  and  bv  the 
name  of  Hap  Hawkins  Lake. 


CHANGING  NAME  OF  BIG  BEND 
RESERVOIR  TO  LAKE  SHARPE. 
S.  DAK. 

The  bill  (S.  2988)  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Big  Bend  Reservoir  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  to  Lake  Sharpe  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Big 
Bend  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
shall  be  known  and  designated  hereafter 
as  Lake  Sharpe  in  honor  of  M.  Q.  Sharpe.  the 
late  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  who  was  so 
very  Instrumental  in  the  development  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  program.  Any  law, 
regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  reservoir  is 
referred  to  by  any  other  name  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  such  reservoir  by 
the  name  of  Lake  Sharpe. 


ADDITION  OP  GROUNDS  OF  THE 
U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  BUILDING 
The  bill  (S.  3441)  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  certain  prop>erty  in  square 
758  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  an 
addition  to  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Building  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 


ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  issembled.  That  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  authorized  to 
acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
purchase,  condemnation,  transfer,  c«-  other- 
wise, as  an  addition  to  the  grounds  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Building,  all 
privately  owned  real  property  contained  in 
lote  2,  3,  800.  801,  and  802  In  square  758  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  such  lots  ap- 
pear on  the  records  in  the  OfRce  of  the  Sur- 
veyor of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  proceeding  for  condemnation 
brought  under  section  l  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States",  approved  March  l,  1929  (16 
D.C.  Code.  sees.  619-644).  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  condemnation. 

Sec.  3.  Up>on  acquisition  of  such  real 
property  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  such  property 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  grounds  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Building  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  May  7,  1934  (40  U.S.C  13a  and  13b). 
and  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August 
18.  1949  (40  use.  13f  to  13p.  both  In- 
clusive), and  such  Acts  arc  amended  accord- 
ingly. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  acquisition  of  the  real  prop- 
erty herein  authorized  to  be  acquired,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  demolition  and  removal,  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  of  any  buildings  or 
other  structiu-es  on.  or  constituting  a  part 
of.  such  property,  and  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  protection  of  such  prop- 
erty pending  demolition. 

Sec.  5.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  and  to 
make  expenditures  for  grading  and  paving 
and  such  other  expenditures.  Including  ex- 
penditures for  personal  and  other  services, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  is  hereby  authorized. 


CHANGING  NAME  OP  FORT  RAN- 
DALL RESERVOIR  TO  LAKE  FRAN- 
CIS CASE.  S.  DAK. 

The  bill  (S.  3476)  to  change  the  name 
of  Fort  Randall  Reservoir  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  to  Lake  Francis  Case 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Fort  Randall  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  shall  be  known  and  designated  here- 
after as  Lake  Francis  Case  in  honor  of  Fran- 
cis Case,  the  late  Senator  of  South  Dakota, 
who  was  so  very  instrumental  te  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  pro- 
gram. Any  law.  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
reservoir  is  referred  to  by  any  other  name 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to 
such  reservoir  by  the  name  of  Lake  Francis 
Cafe. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3525)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  Federal  oflflce  building, 


to  use  the  public  space  imder  and  over 
10th  Street  SW.,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  3544)   authorizing  modi- 
fication  of  the    project  for   Gloucester 
Harbor,  Mass.,  was  annoimced  as  next 
in  order. 
,     Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


JOHN  COFFEE  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE 
ACROSS  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  169) 
designating  the  bridge  across  the  Ten- 
nessee River  on  the  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way as  the  John  Coffee  Memorial  Bridge 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  bridge  across 
the  Tennessee  River  on  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  John  Coffee  Memorial  Bridge.  Any  law. 
rule,  regulation,  document,  w  record  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  bridge  ia  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  bridge 
under  and  by  the  name  of  the  John  Coflee 
Memorial  Bridge. 


LAKE  KAWEAH,  CALIF. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  417>  to 
designate  the  lake  formed  by  Terminus 
Dam  on  the  Kaweah  River  in  California 
as  Lake  Kaweah  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EXPLOSIVE    CHARGES   ON    U.S. 
CAPITOL    GROUNDS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8214)  to  permit  the  use 
of  certain  construction  tools  actuated  by 
explosive  charges  in  construction  activ- 
ity on  the  UJS.  Capitol  Grounds  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CHANGING  NAME  OF  BEARDSTOWN. 
ILL.,  FIXXDD  CONTROL  PROJECT 
TO  SID  SIMPSON  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL PROJECTT 

The  bill  (H.R.  11735)  authorizing  the 
change  in  name  of  the  Beardstown,  111., 
flood  control  project  to  the  Sid  Simpson 
flood  control  project  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  as  far  on  the  Legislative  Calen- 
dar as  the  leadership  desires  to  go. 


DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ALUMINA  AND 
BAUXITE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  9520)  to  continue 
for  2  years  the  suspension  of  cuty  on 
certain  alumina  and  bauxite. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senate  now  returned  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1677,  House  bill 
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9520,  to  continue  for  2  years  the  eus- 
penslon  of  duty  on  certain  ahimina  and 

bauxite?  

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pkll 
in  the  chair) .    That  is  correct. 


WORK  HOURS  ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1681,  House  bill 
10786. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  10786)  to  establish  standards 
for  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on 
work  done  under  contract  for,  or  with 
the  financial  aid  of,  the  United  States, 
for  any  territory,  or  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  pass  in 
so  expeditioiis  a  manner  other  important 
bills.  However,  I  move  that  the  vote  by 
whichi  Calendar  No.  1681,  House  bill 
10786^  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr!  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
at  this  point  was  an  inadvertence;  and 
I  believe  it  only  courteous  to  Senators 
who  were  not  aware  of  the  action  taken 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
understand  that  situation.  I  withdraw 
my  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  moved  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  HJl. 
10786  is  one  of  the  most  justifiable  bills 
that  has  come  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  since  I  have  been  its 
chairman.    It  has  three  major  purposes. 

First,  it  codifies  a  series  of  laws  that 
were  passed  between  1892  and  1940. 

These  laws  have  sought  to  establish  an 
8-hour  day  for  work  done  under  contract 
directly  for  the  U.S.  Government  or  un- 
der contracts  to  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  a  partner. 

Second,  it  requires  that,  in  addition  to 
an  8-hour  day  on  such  contracts,  em- 
ployers must  also  limit  their  workers  to 
a  40-hour  week,  after  which  overtime 
must  be  paid. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  revealed  all  too  many  in- 
stances In  which  contractors  would  ob- 
serve an  8-hour  day  for  their  employees, 
but  kept  those  workers  on  the  job  7  days 
a  week. 

The  40-hour  week  standard  is  of  such 
obvious  merit  that  we  have  incorporated 
it  into  virtually  all  interstate  commerce 
activities.  I  find  it  inconceivable  that 
it  is  not  now  the  standard  for  work  done 
under  Government  auspices. 


Third,  the  bill  brings  under  the  oov- 
erage  of  Federal  work  standards  legisla- 
tion a  large  number  of  activities  wh^ch 
have  been  heretofore  exempt.  Th^se 
newly  covered  activities  are  those  whjch 
are  financed  by  Federal  loans  and  grattts. 
Without  the  participation  of  the  I^- 
eral  Government  in  these  prograJJis, 
many  of  them  would  not  be  in  existejjicc 
today.  It  is  Federal  leadership  8|nd 
financing  which  give  each  of  them  tbjeir 
major  thrust.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  8-hour-day  and  40-hotir- 
week  provisions  that  mark  other  tjf^es 
of  Federal  Government  activity. 

FediraUy  a^.sL<Uil  co/i.-^tiaciioti 


At  this  point  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  those  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  involve  only  loan  giiaran- 
tees  or  insurance  are  not  covered  by  HJl. 
10786. 

Thus,  such  loan  guarantee  programs 
as  FHA  housing  and  GI  housing  are  not 
covered. 

At  this  point  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  Federal  programs  which 
would  be  brought  under  the  coverage  of 
work  hours  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

protjrainn  with  wn-je  nOinilar.h 


Tnigrani 


DHvis-  ;  8- 
IliH-on  I  pr 


!5" 


Hospital  sarvcy  and  const ructmn |  X 

i'eileral  uirport j   X 

ScliooUimiJacU.'U  :Lreii*) .\ 

l^efcnw    IJoujing   anj    Community  ' 

F;irilitk«i  and  Servipo?  Afl.  1%1.    "    i 

Fwloral  l^fenae  Act  of  195U ( 

Ari-u  K^Mlcvelupiueiit  Acfol  ls*il I 

IH'luwarc  River  Hasin  rompncf '_   .. 


X 


Fc»li>ral-ai«i  highway,  ItjU-r^-latf  Sys- 
tem oiily. 

AVatiT  Pollution  Pdntrol  Art ...'  X 

Housing  Act  of  194'.t,  slum  de.iruni-f 

and  urhan  renewal. 
UousitiK  Act  of  lUfiO,  cwlli'Re  housing. 

Ilousiug  Aft  of  laSU.  for  iMirly 

r.?.  llou.^inp  Act  of  VXS7,  luw-rciit 
public  housing. 


.\ 


iir  40-hour  s-  and  40-, 
i-  '  provi-    hour  i>ro- 
sion     I     virion 


Type  of  flnancbig 


X 


X 
X 

X 


CJraiits  !i  to    i  of  crist. 
r.runts  to  50  ihtci'IiI  of  (fist. 
Ffrrinuln  erjintt. 
Litjiis  ^iiil  i;r.iiit.«. 

5<)-|v>rc<*n  t  granta. 

I.r>:in«  tn  M  prrri'iit  nl  ro^f  of  priij"  <t 
Rrant.>  iKoe-SKiry  to  compel v  projii-t. 

rommi^vidii  :iiith'iri70cl  to  ncjrotnilp 
for  av:iilabl('  finnncinr. 

jO-  U)  au-ptTwiit  gruits. 

3ri-|KT(ipnf  er»nt«. 

Ixnuis  uf  lUOjiiTivnt  of  iti^t.  nr.iiit.s  U|' 

to  -i'/o.-t. 
I/Wlis  nf  100  p«Trvnt  of  orwf. 
I.<>aiis  uf  'IS  [vrivut  of  cost. 
I><>;ins  of  not  iiutT\;    tti.ill    Kfl  IHTiilii   i>r 

CilFt. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing our  consideration  of  this  bill  some 
questions  were  asked  as  to  the  application 
of  the  bill  to  Federal  highway  constfUc- 
tion  assistance.  I 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  only  i>ne 
phase  of  Federal  highway  sictivity  is 
covered  by  H.R.  10786,  and  that  is  the 
program  best  known  as  the  Federal  in- 
terstate program. 

There  is  no  coverage  of  the  so-caJIled 
ABC  program  or  other  secondary  as- 
sistance activities. 

The  support  for  this  bill,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  hearings  conducted  by  bpth 
Houses  of  Congress,  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  overwhelming.  The  mftjor 
employer  and  employee  organizations  in 
the  construction  industry  supported  the 
measure.  It  was  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  former  President  Eisenhow- 
er, just  as  it  is  part  of  the  legislaCive 
program  of  President  Kennedy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evidence  of  the 
bill's  merit  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  rare  pieces  of  legislation 
that  passed  the  House  of  Represcntatjf\c.s 
under  a  suspension  of  rules. 

HJl.  10786  is  a  counterpart  to  S.  1394, 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader  and  the  assistant  minoifity 
leader,  Senators  Humphrey  and  Kuchel. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  quickly  eniact 
this  measure  and  send  it  to  the  Pi'^si- 
dent  fon^his  signatui'e. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Some  of  my  constitueints 
have  asked  me  whether  or  not  H.R.  10t786 
would,  in  any  way,  change  the  present 


policies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  they  relate  to  the  contracts 
which  they  make  In  several  of  their 
major  programs. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  the  present  arrangements  made 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  storage  of  commodities  would 
be  affected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  policies  which 
guide  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  the  writing  of  contracts  for  the  stor- 
age of  agricultural  commodities  will  not 
be  changed  by  H.R.  10786. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  pages 
4  through  6  of  Senate  Report  No.  1722. 
On  those  pages  are  contained  two  let- 
ters which  fully  explain  this  problem  and 
the  proposed  actions  which  will  solve  the 
problem.  One  is  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman,  which  states 
that  they  have  regarded  such  contracts 
as  being  outside  of  present  work  stand- 
ards legislation,  and  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  if  H.R.  10786  is  enacted.  They 
will,  however,  ask  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor for  an  ex&mption  under  section  105 
of  H.R.  10786. 

The  letter  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  states  the  Department  of  La- 
bors agreement  with  Secretary  Free- 
man's position,  and  states  that  the 
Department  will  grant  an  exemption  as 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  should  like  to  add  this.  The 
means  by  which  these  commodities  are 
stored  justifies  such  an  exemption. 

At  the  outset  of  any  commodities  stor- 
age agreement,  title  to  the  commodity 
rests  with  the  grower.  It  is  the  grower 
who  makes  the  original  contract  with  the 
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warehouse.  It  is  not  until  the  farmer 
places  his  crop  under  a  loan  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Agricxilttu-e  and 
elects  to  keep  his  loan  and  turn  over  title 
to  the  Department  that  the  Department 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  commodity. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  only  participation 
which  the  Department  has  had  in  the 
.storage  process  has  been  to  certify  the 
warehouse. 

For  that  reason,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  clearly  in- 
tends that  H.R.  10786  shall  not  affect 
the  present  storage  arrangements  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  carries  on  a 
large  number  of  other  activities  which 
involve  the  writing  of  contracts.  These 
involve  research,  loans,  and  grants  to 
some  types  of  fann  construction,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  programs.  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  would  make  clear  the 
relationship  between  these  programs  and 
H.R.  10786. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  would  first  call 
the  Senator  s  attention  to  the  last  two 
paragraphs  on  page  6  of  the  committee 
report. 

I  know  of  no  programs  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
contain  wage  standards.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  would  be  no  way  in  which 
they  would  be  covered  by  H.R.  10786. 

I  might  add  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  agrees  with  this  conclusion,  as  he 
has  pointed  out  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  his  letter. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  should  like  to  further 
inquire  of  the  Senator  what  the  new 
language  in  section  103 tb)  means  as  it 
relates  to  purchases,  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  first  paragraph  on  page 
7  of  the  Senate  report. 

There  is  no  intent  that  the  purchase 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  they  are  enumerated  on  page  7. 
be  changed  by  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
10786.  So  long  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  these  prod- 
ucts are  ordinarily  available  on  the  open 
market,  they  will  not  be  affected  by  H.R: 
10786,  even  though  they  must  conform 
to  general  standards  or  characteristics. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  well  aware 
that  H.R.  10786  authorizes  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  make  direct  payments 
to  wage  claimants. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a 
Federal  corix)ration.  is  responsible  for 
the  disbursement  of  its  own  funds.  It 
does  not  rely  upon  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
ual  for  its  fiscal  authority.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  assumption  that  H.R.  10786 
would  not  affect  this  procedure  and  that 
TV  A  would  continue  its  present  disburse- 
ment procedures? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  H.R.  10786  would  not 
change  that  procedure  and  the  TVA 
would  continue  to  reimburse  claimants 
under  the  wage  standards  law  without 
recourse  to  the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  another  question 
relating  to  H.R.  10786  and  its  application 
to  the  court  in  which  claims  will  be 
brought  involving  TVA.  H.R.  10786 
vests  jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
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However,  the  TVA  is  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  under  28  US.C.  1491.  Claims 
may  be  brought  against  the  TVA  only  in 
the  Federal  district  court.  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  enactment  of  H.R. 
10786  would  contmue  TVA's  exemption 
from  Court  of  Claims  jiu-isdiction. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  again 
i3  quite  correct.  This  bill  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  jurisdictional  exemption 
accorded  TVA.  Suits  under  this  act  in- 
volving the  TVA  will  not  be  brought  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  but  rather  in  the 
appropriate  Federal  district  court 

Mr.  TOWER  rose. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  now  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
10786  is  one  more  piece  of  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  further  intrude  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations,  to  the  extent  that 
an  important  issue  in  the  field  of  col- 
lective bargaining  would  be  removed 
from  the  area  of  collective  bargaining. 
I  believe  the  bill  to  be  unnecessai-y,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
defeated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
minority  views,  as  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  subscribed  to  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater] 
and  myself,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minority    Views    of    Sknators   B.\rrt    Gold- 
WATCT  AND  John  G.  Towe« 

Since  1935  it  has  been  the  continuous  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government  to  encourage 
free  collective  bargaining  where  the  major- 
ity of  employees  voluntarily  express  their 
preference  for  this  means  of  establishing 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  employ- 
ment. During  the  severe  economic  emer- 
gency which  prevailed  prior  to  World  War  II 
in  the  1930's.  a  number  of  laws  were  enacted 
establl£hmg  certain  specified  minimum  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment,  particularly 
minimum  wage  rates  and  overtime  restric- 
tions. The  most  Important  of  these  were 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  the  Walsh-Healey  Act, 
and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

These  statutes.  Imposing  certain  specified 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  by  gov- 
ernmental fiat,  effectively  removed  these  Is- 
sues from  the  area  of  collective  bargaining 
and  thereby  ran  counter  to  the  national 
policy  of  encouraging  such  bargaining.  The 
justification  for  this  deviation  from  national 
policy  was  alleged  to  be  the  severe  economic 
depression  and  the  smallness  and  weakness 
of  the  labor  union  movement,  as  well  as  the 
complete  helplessness  of  the  vast  unorgan- 
ized majority  of  wage  workers  and  unem- 
ployed to  improve  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions by  their  own  efforts. 

Despite  their  origin  as  emergency  meas- 
ures, and  their  inconsistency  with  national 
policy,  the  coverage  of  these  laws  has  con- 
tinuously down  through  the  years,  been 
broadened  far  beyond  their  original  scope 
by  new  legislative  enactments.  Moreover. 
their  emergency  character  has  been  disre- 
garded by  treating  them  as  permanent  legis- 
lation and  some  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  first  adopted  have  been  trans- 
formed Into  their  exact  opposites.  Thus,  the 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
requi/ing   premium    pay    for   overtime   work 
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were  Intended,  when  the  law  wu  enacted  to 
1938,  to  diminish  the  prevailing  widespread 
imemployment  by  spreading  the  available 
work  through  penalizing,  thereby  dtacour- 
fging.  overtime  employment.  Today,  pre- 
mium wage  paymenu  for  overtime  work  are 
regarded  as  a  natural  right  and  such  work, 
instead  of  being  dlacouraged  is  eagerlv 
sought  after  because  of  the  Increaaed  wage 
income  It  produces.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
workers.  In  some  Instances  have  gone  on 
strike  to  compel  their  employers  to  provide 
overtime  work  or  to  refrain  from  discon- 
tinuing it. 

The  committee  bill  constitutes  a  further 
step  in  this  development.  It  eliminates  an 
additional  item  which  has  hitherto  been  a 
subject  of  free,  coUective  bargaining.  It  ig- 
nores the  special  circumstances  which  ex- 
ist in  some  areas  and  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully accommodated  through  voluntary 
agreement  between  labor  and  management. 
If  enacted,  the  committee  bill  would  Impose 
a  further  mechanical  and  rigid  uniformity 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  diverse  condi- 
tions which  exist  In  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Examples  are  to  be  found  In  tes- 
timony submitted  to  the  committee. 

Labor  unions  are  no  longer  the  small, 
weak  organizations  of  the  depression  and 
predepression  eras.  They  have  grown  enor- 
mously both  in  size  and  strength  and  are 
fully  capable  of  protecting  the  standards 
and  working  conditions  4(  employees.  It  Is 
our  view  that  Instead  of  narrowing  the  area 
of  collective  bargaining  as  the  committee 
seeks  to  do  by  this  bill,  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  radically  different  condi- 
tions which  prevail  today  for  the  conunlttec 
to  approve  legislation  resttxlng  to  the  proc- 
esses of  free  collective  bargaining,  many  of 
the  Issues  removed  from  these  processes  dur- 
ing the  years  of  depression. 

Procedurally,  the  committee  bill  will  result 
in  costly  confusion.  The  1961  amendments 
to  the  Pair  Lat>or  Standards  Act  subjected 
much  of  the  construction  Industry  to  the 
40-hour  week  overtime  provisions  of  that 
law.  The  committee  bill  does  the  same. 
Hence,  many  contractors  may  well  find  them- 
selves governed  by  several  different  legis- 
lative standards  and  enforcement  procedures 
applicable  to  the  same  conduct. 

Similarly,  the  committee  bill  result*  In  a 
double  standard  of  enforcement  of  the  S- 
hour  overtime  pay  requirement  as  well,  by 
imposing  an  enforcement  procedure  differ- 
ent from  that  presently  applicable  to  the 
prevailing  straight-time  wage  requirements. 
Hence,  contractors  will  face  one  type  of  en- 
forcement procedure  on  straight-time  re- 
quirements, quite  a  different  type  on  over- 
time after  8  hours,  and  stlU  quite  a  different 
type  of  enforcement  procedure  on  overtime 
after  40  hours.  If  the  Congress  really  in- 
tended to  simplify  and  clarify  Federal  wage 
and  overtime  standards,  the  committee  bill 
is  a  signal  failure. 

The  bill  fails  to  provide  any  reasonably 
ascertainable  standard  of  conduct  but  nev- 
ertheless Imposes  criminal  and  ee\'ere  civil 
penalties  for  violations.  A  glaring  example 
is  the  failure  to  define  the  "basic  rate"  whicli 
is  the  key  term  In  the  proposed  measure. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  inconsistency  involved  In  the  support 
of  this  bill  by  an  administration  which 
professes  to  be  seriously  concerned  to  hold 
the  line  on  both  costs  and  prices.  A  rise 
in  the  former  almost  inevitably  causes  the 
latter  to  move  up  as  well.  The  committee 
bill  will  Inevitably  increase  costs  in  the 
building  construction  Industry,  particularly 
among  the  smaller  enterprises  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  These  increases  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  public — both  as  consumen 
and  taxpayers— and  thus  provide  additional 
fuel  to  stoke  the  fires  of  inflation.  For  these 
reasons  we  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
the  committee  bill. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  "Work  Hours  Act  of 
1962"  will  soon  be  enacted  into  law.  I 
was  proud  to  be  the  sponsor,  along  with 
Senator  Kuchel,  of  Califomla.  of  the 
companion  Senate  measure,  S.  1394. 

This  legislation  is  a  long-needed  re- 
vision and  unification  of  the  various  8- 
hour  day  laws,  some  of  which  go  back 
as  far  as  1892  and  have  not  been  revised 
or  unified  since  1940. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  single  general 
hours  act  establishing  standards  for 
hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  for 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  un- 
der U.S.  Qovemment  contracts  or  under 
federally  assisted  programs. 

The  major  provision  of  the  pending 
bill  would  be  to  plug  a  glaring  loophole 
In  the  present  8-hour  laws  which  re- 
quire the  payment  of  time  and  a  half  to 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  on  Federal  Government  con- 
struction projects  for  all  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day.  Most  con- 
tractors who  perform  Government  con- 
tract work  have  adopted  the  40 -hour 
workweek  standard  similar  to  that 
established  by  the  Congress  for  Federal 
employment.  There  are,  however,  some 
contractors  performing  Federal  work 
who  require  their  employees  to  work  8 
hoiu-s  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  and  under 
present  law  are  not  required  to  pay 
them  any  overtime  compensation.  In 
other  words,  employees  on  such  proj- 
ects can  be  working  up  to  56  hours  a 
week  with  no  overtime  compensation. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  closes 
this  loophole  by  requiring  the  payment 
of  overtime  at  the  minimum  rate  of  time 
and  a  half  for  all  hours  worked  over  40 
hours  a  week. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill 
is  to  make  the  present  8-hour  laws' 
standards  applicable  to  those  federally 
financed  and  assisted  contracts  with  re- 
spect to  which  Federal  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  prevailing  or 
minimum  wages.  The  present  8-hour 
laws  only  cover  work  contracted  on  di- 
rectly by  the  Government.  Today, 
however,  many  non-Federai  agencies 
now  do  the  actual  contracting  for  work 
which  Is  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  are  most  moderate  and  sensible. 
What  they  do  Is  simply  bring  the  8-hour 
work  laws  up  to  date.  As  a  sponsor  of 
this  measure  it  is  indeed  heartening  to 
see  this  bill  passed  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  fi-om  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll  1  regrets  that  he  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  the  Senate  fioor 
today  for  the  consideration  of  HH,  10786, 
the  Work  Hours  Standai*d  Act.  He  had 
prepared  a  statement  on  this  bill  which 
he  had  intended  to  present  at  the  time 
this  bill  was  considered  by  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  Senator  Carroll's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

9TATK1CKNT  BT  SENATOK  CakrOLL 
A    STEP    FORWARD    FOE    THE    WORKINGMAN 

H.R.  10786  l8  a  bill  which  I  am  pleased  to 
support.    Ita  passage  into  law  will  mark  an 


Important  step  forward  in  the  contimking 
efforts  to  insure  that  U.S.  Government 
moneys  will  not  be  used  to  perpetuate  Bub- 
standard  wages  or  working  conditions. 

This  measure  has  received  wide  bipartisan 
support  and  rightly  so.  It  was  rec6m- 
mended  to  the  Congress  by  Presidents  Eli^n- 
hower  and  Kennedy  and  was  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  Secretaries  of  Labor  Mitchell  ftnd 
Goldberg.  This  bill  has  received  the  full  ftnd 
careful  attention  of  both  the  House  Edi^ca- 
tion  and  Labor  Conunittee  and  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  lEx- 
tensive  hearings  have  been  held.  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  April  16.  1962.  and  lam 
hopeful  that  Senators  will  pass  it  today  with- 
out amendment  so  that  it  will  shortly  be 
signed  into  law. 

Colorado  has  many  Federal  installations 
within  its  borders.  The  Federal  Government 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  economy  of  my 
State. 

The  nerve  center  of  the  North  Amert|can 
Air  Defense  Command  is  located  at  Ent  Air 
Force  Base.  Camp  Carson  and  the  Air  F<>rce 
Academy  are  located  in  Colorado  Sprlhgs 
There  are  missile  bases  in  my  State,  and  tbere 
are  missile  factories.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  extensive  operations,  fed- 
eral programs  of  aid  for  housing,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  public  works  are  importaalt  to 
the  community  life  of  Colorado.  Huge  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  works  are  a  vital  part 
of  our  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  much  of  benefit  in  and  for  Colorado.  It 
is  equally  clear,  I  believe,  that  Federal  em- 
ployment work  standards  must  not  be 
allowed  to  depress  or  cause  detrimental  e^Tect 
to  the  standards  prevailing  In  the  State. 

For  many  years  law  has  required  an  8-hour 
day  for  work  done  under  Government  con- 
tract. There  has  been  no  corresponding]  re- 
quirement concerning  workweek  Umltatlpns 
This  lack  will  be  met  by  H.R.  10786  whiclj  we 
are  considering  today. 

This  bill  provides  a  straight- time  w{)rk- 
week  of  40  hours  for  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  in  work  done  under  Con- 
tract for.  or  with,  the  financial  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  overtime  is  required,  this  bill  proTldes 
that  not  less  than  time  and  a  half  shall  be 
paid. 

This  bill  also"  codifies  within  a  stOgle 
statute  the  many  confusing,  sometimes  over- 
lapping Federal  laws  which  now  exist  In  this 
area.  Its  provisions  are  simple  and  o^ear. 
They  apply  In  the  same  way  to  all  conitac- 
tors  and  subcontractors  who  come  within  the 
cov«rag«  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  gives  this  bin 
his  c»r«ful  thought  and  attention  will,  in 
simple  Justice,  support  Its  provisions.  I  >|irRe 
pi-ompt  possage  of  H.R.  10786. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  i-ead  the  thli-d  time 
and  passed.  [ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  thei-Q  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passiage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10786)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  thiid  tikne. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motioij  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Was 
agreed  to. 


STUDY  OF  EQUITY  INVOLVED  IN 
ROYALTY  ON  MINERAL  PRODUC- 
TION ON  FEDERALLY  OWNED 
LANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams],  who  is  wait- 
ing patiently.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  361. 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Rcxolvcd,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
luid  Insular  AHalrs,  or  any  duly  authorised 
subcomnUttee  thereof,  is  authorlaed  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorgiinlzfttlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
in  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  make  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  (Including  the  holding  of 
public  hearings  in  appropriate  parts  of  the 
Nation)  of  (1)  past  and  expected  future 
revenues  from  the  public  lands,  including 
natural  resources,  and  the  use  of  such  rev- 
enues, and  (2)  the  use  of  money  in  the 
Reclamation  Fund  and  plans  for  such  use  in 
the  future  and  the  amounts  of  money  which 
will  be  needed  to  carry  out  such  plans,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  changes.  If 
any,  should  be  made  In  the  use  of  such 
revenues,  Including  changes  in  the  portion.s 
of  such  revenues  which  are  paid  to  State  or 
local  governments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  Is  authorized  through 
January  31,  1963,  ( 1 )  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  advisable:  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  ol 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  iU  find- 
ing, together  with  lu  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  commUtoe 
under  this  resolution,  from  the  date  of  Its 
agreement  through  January  31.  1963.  shall 
not  exceed  $10,000  and  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Senate 
Piooeeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  361  •  was  agreed 
to. 


DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  ALUMINA  AND 
BAUXITE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9520)  to  continue  for 
2  years  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
alumina  and  bauxite. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  H.R.  9520,  relating 
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to  the  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  alumina  and  bauxite. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  the 
bill  woulc  provide  for  the  temporary 
free  impoi  tation  of  alumina  and  bauxite. 

The  production  of  aluminum  involves 
two  main  operations — the  production  of 
alumina  fiom  the  crude  ore.  called  baux- 
ite, and  i.hc  production  of  aluminum 
from  the  alumina. 

Tlicre  b  a  uront  and  growing  need  in 
the  UnitccJ  States  for  ahimina  and  baux- 
ite to  sustain  our  expanding  aluminum 
industry.  Our  domestic  output  is  far 
.Mioit  of  ojr  needs  in  this  raw  material. 
If  wc  rcstnct  Uic  importation  of  the  ore 
\vc  piomo^  the  importation  of  finished 
l)ioducts  and  reduce  our  cmjiloymeiu 
and  production  here. 

The  committee.  Ijowcver.  has  planted 
this  free  enti-y  privilege  for  only  2  years 
at  n  time  so  that  a  close  watch  could  be 
kept  on  d.n'elopments.  Free  cntr>'  was 
accorded  this  raw  material  for  the  first 
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time  in  1956,  and.  by  successive  actions 
It  has  been  entering  free  since  that  time' 

Without  passage  of  this  bill  the  price 
of  aluminum  would  probably  increase 
and  the  shipment  of  aluminum  to  the 
United  States  would  likely  be  more  in 
the  form  of  finished  products. 

The  Government  departments  favor 
the  continuation  of  the  free  entry  priv- 
ilege and  no  industry  objections  have 
been  made  known  to  the  committee.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  v.  lien  the  exemption  was  first 
authorized  I  supported  it  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Sen.Tt.\  Th.e  need  for  the  .suspension 
of  duty  1:.''.«;  Ion-:  sinre  passed. 

Today  the  U.S.  Government  owns 
about  t4C0  million  worth  of  aluminum 
for  which  it  has  httle  use.  This  alumi- 
num is  in  the  stockpile.  At  the  moment 
another  Senate  committee  is  considcr- 
inn  a  bill  to  determine  how  we  can  get 
rid  of  the  excels  ."^lockpile.    The  pending 
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proposal  is  in  direct  contradicUon  to  the 
other  proposed  action. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  stated 
that  tlie  price  of  alimiinimi  would  prob- 
ably increase  if  the  bill  were  defeated 

There  is  approximately  $400  million 
worth  of  aluminum  in  the  stockpile.  We 
do  not  need  this  much.  I  think  we 
ou?3:ht  to  be  selling  some  of  it.  We  could 
maintain  the  market  better  in  that  way. 

The  present  proposal  is  in  direct  con- 
iradiciion  to  what  is  sought  to  be  done 
at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  stockpile. 

I  a:ik  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pr.nted  in  the  Record,  two  tables  which 
sliow  the  manner  in  which  imports  have 
increa.ied  rapidly  in  the  past  2  or  3  years 
I  invite  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  11  months  of  calendar 
year  1961,  the  Imports  were  more  than 
double  those  for  the  full  calendar  year 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  would  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  administration's 
program  to  liquidate  the  stockpUe.  It 
should  b^  rejected. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.   I  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 

request  a  vote  on  the  biU  to  continue  is  on  the  third  reading  and  paasan  of 

the    suspension    of    duty    on    certain  the  bill 

^^^^  ^J^^^'  ■"»«  ^^  ^HB.  9530)  was  ordered  to 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.   The  hUl  a  third  reading .  read  the  third  time  and 

is  open  to  amendment.    If  there  be  no  passed. 


i 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  funeral  for 
the  late  Senator  Dworshak  will  be  to- 
morrow afternoon,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
deliberations  tonight  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ANDERSON-JAVITS  AMEND- 
MENT RELATING  TO  MEDICAL 
CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  practice  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed In  respect  to  major  legislative  pro- 
posals, I  make  this  statement  concerning 
my  vote  on  the  Anderson-Javlts  amend- 
ment relating  to  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  This  amendment  was  substituted 
for  the  King-Anderson  bill,  and  con- 
tained some  provisions  which  have  never 
been  considered  by  any  congressional 
committee,  and  which  were  inserted  in 
the  amendment  in  order  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
four  of  his  associates. 

The  question  of  tying  the  program  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged  to  social  secu- 
rity was  thoroughly  debated  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1960.  At  that  time  the  Senate 
refused  to  tie  this  program  to  the  social 
security  system,  and  adopted  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  which,  in  my  judgment,  af- 
fords a  far  better  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Even  if  the  Senate  had  reversed  the 
action  taken  by  it  after  much  delibera- 
tion in  1960  and  adopted  the  Anderson- 
Javlts  amendment,  such  amendment 
would  not  have  become  law  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  This  is  true  because 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  not 
have  concurred  in  this  amendment  at 
this  time.  As  a  consequence,  the  insist- 
ence that  a  vote  be  taken  in  the  Senate 
on  this  proposition  at  this  time  was  well 
characterized  by  one  Senator  as  "an  ex- 
ercise in  legislative  futility." 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act,  which  bears  the 
names  of  Senator  Kerr,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Congressman  Mn-Ls, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  has  been  the  law 
of  the  land  since  September  13,  1960.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  imceasing  agita- 
tion that  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  should  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  social  security  approach,  and 
the  resultant  hope  of  State  officials  that 
the  Federal  Government  might  relieve 
them  entirely  of  their  responsibilities 
in  this  field,  virtually  every  State  would 
already  have  an  adequate  program  for 


furnishing  medical  care  to  the  agedl  un- 
der the  soimd  method  established  b^  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Circumstances  indicate  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  made  no  reasonable  efifoBt  to 
induce  the  States  to  put  into  effect!  the 
salutary  provisions  of  the  Kerr-J^ills 
Act.  This  action  on  the  part  of  this 
vast  Department  has  undoubtedly  aTisen 
out  of  its  desire  to  obtain  and  e.xelcife 
the  tremendous  power  over  medical  care 
in  all  areas  of  the  Nation  which  v»iould 
be  vested  in  it  by  the  social  security  ap- 
proach. It  is  characteristic  of  bureBuc- 
racies  that  their  thirst  for  additi|onal 
power  is  never  satisfied.  Despite  this 
disfavor  with  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  looks 
upon  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  which  vnould 
put  the  administration  of  a  prograoft  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged  in  the  h&nds 
of  the  States  rather  than  its  hands,  24 
States  have  actually  passed  legislation 
to  establish  a  medical  care  program  for 
the  aged  under  the  terms  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act. 

I  have  always  entertained  the  opalnion 
that  it  is  the  proper  function  of  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  obtaining  adequate 
medical  care  for  aging  persons  whosp  in- 
come and  resources  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  such  care.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  supported  the  Kerr-Millfl  Act 
in  1960.  I  did  so  at  that  time  because 
I  thought  it  afforded  the  soundest  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
In  giving  my  reasons  for  voting  to  table 
the  Anderson-Javits  amendment,  I  will 
contrast  the  salient  features  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  with  the  salient  features  of  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment. 

Incidentally,  the  motion  to  table  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment  was  made 
by  Senator  Kerr,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa, one  of  the  authors  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act.  and  was  supported  by  21  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  from  12  States. 

My  reasons  for  voting  to  table  the  An- 
derson-Javits amendment  are  enutner- 
ated  below : 

First.  The  effort  to  attach  the  Aoder- 
son-Javits  amendment  to  a  nongerii(iane 
House  bill  constituted  a  disorderly  and 
unwise  legislative  procedure. 

The  Constitution  requires  all  legisla- 
tion imposing  taxes  to  originate  inj  the 
House  .of  Representatives.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate,  It  is 
contemplated  that  all  legislation  «hall 
be  first  considered  by  appropriate  qom- 
mittees,  which  will  hear  testimony  jjrom 
interested  parties  and  report  the  pliob- 
able  impact  of  such  legislation  upon  the 
country. 

The  Anderson-Javits  amendment  un- 
dertook to  impose  increased  social 
security  taxes  and  should  have  origi- 
nated in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Instead,  it  was  offered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Senate  when  there  had  been  no 
committee  hearings  and  no  committee 
reports  concerning  the  additional  provi- 
sions added  to  the  Bling-Anderson  bill 
to  convert  it  into  the  Anderson -Jflv its 
amendment. 

The  experience  of  all  legislative  bodies 
has  shown  that  the  observance  of  sound 
legislative  procedures  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  sound  legislation  becaiuse 
it  affords  a  means  for  determining  tho 


probable  impact  of  the  legislation  upon 
the  country. 

Since  the  customary  method  of  con- 
sidering legislation  through  the  agency 
of  committees  was  ignored  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  was  compelled  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  without  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  probable  impact  which 
the  additional  provisions  would  have 
upon  the  countiy. 

Second.  It  is  highly  desirable,  in  my 
judgment,  to  keep  as  much  government 
as  near  home  as  possible.  Conse- 
quently, I  preferred  the  Kerr -Mills  Act 
to  the  Anderson-Javits  amendment  be- 
cause it  places  the  administration  of  the 
medical  care  program  in  the  hands  of 
the  States  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
a  centralized  government  in  Washington. 

The  program  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged  authorized  by  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
contemplates  a  program  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  and  to  be 
administered  on  State  and  local  levels 
rather  than  by  a  distant  bureaucracy  in 
Washington.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  as  much  of  our  gov- 
ernment at  home  as  is  reasonably  pos- 
sible. This  is  true  because  persons  ui>on 
the  State  and  local  levels  are  familiar 
with  local  conditions  and  are  more  re- 
sponsive to  local  demands  and  needs. 
Moreover,  it  is  comparatively  simple  to 
fix  responsibility  for  mismanagement 
originating  upon  a  State  or  local  level 
while  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  fix 
responsibility  for  mismanagement  in  a 
vast  Federal  agency  or  department  far 
removed  from  the  people. 

Third.  The  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ment would  set  up  a  totally  inadequate 
program  for  medical  care  for  the  aged. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Kerr-MiUs  Act 
would  authorize  the  States  to  establish 
a  virtually  unlimited  program. 

Prior  to  the  change  made  for  the 
first  time  in  the  social  security  approach 
when  the  Anderson-Javits  amendment 
was  offered,  no  provision  whatever  was 
made  by  the  advocates  of  the  social  se- 
curity approach  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  persons  not  covered  by  so- 
cial security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits. Prom  the  time  of  its  original  en- 
actment in  1960.  however,  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  has  authorized  the  States  to  make 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  any  per- 
sons 65  or  over  "whose  income  and  re- 
sources are  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost 
of  necessary  medical  services"  accord- 
ing to  standards  of  eligibility  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  States.  De.spite  assertions 
of  the  opponents  of  this  approach  to  the 
problem,  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  does  not  re- 
quire anyone  to  undergo  any  degrading 
"means  test"  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
receiving  medical  aid.  It  empowers  each 
State  to  set  up  any  reasonable  standard 
for  determining  whether  the  income  and 
resources  of  particular  persons  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  cost  of  necessary 
medical  services.  Consequently,  a  State 
could  declare  that  all  persons  85  and  over 
resident  within  the  State  are  eligible  to 
receive  medical  care  if  their  income  or 
resources  do  not  exceed  specified 
amounts— tests  which  would  not  Involve 
any  complicated  or  degrading  "means 
test."     Likewise,     the     Kerr-Mills     Act 
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would  permit  a  State  to  determine  eli- 
gibility for  benefits  according  to  the  du- 
ration of  an  illness  if  the  State  saw  fit 
to  do  so,  thus  making  it  possible  for  all 
pei-sons  sulTering  from  serious  and  pro- 
tracted illness  to  receive  appropriate  aid. 
Under  tne  Anderson-Javlts  amend- 
ment, no  a.ssistance  is  to  be  given  to  any 
person  in  paying  the  bills  of  physicians, 
.surgeons,  or  private  nurses,  or  in  paying 
bills  for  medicines  outside  of  hospitals. 
Indeed,  benefits  under  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment  would  be  restricted  to 
these  four  thmgs:  First,  inpatient  hos- 
pital care  for  not  exceeding  90  days  out 
of  any  consecutive  period  of  180  days, 
with  the  patient  paying  $10  a  day  for  the 
first  9  days  of  such  hospital  care;  second, 
nursing  home  care  in  a  nursing  home 
affiliated  with  a  hospital  after  transfer 
from  a  hospital  for  a  minimum  period  of 
120  days  and  a  maximum  period  of  180 
days  subject  to  the  limitation  that  a  pa- 
tient becomes  ineligible  to  receive  such 
nursing  home  care  during  the  90  days 
next  following  the  expiration  of  such 
period;  third,  home  nursing  care,  physi- 
cal and  occupational  therapy,  dietary 
counseling,  and  the  like,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 240  vjsits  per  calendar  year  to  be 
furnished  by  a  home  health  agency, 
which  muit  be  a  public  agency  or  a 
private  nonprofit  agency  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation  under  section  501  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 
which  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing 
skilled  nur.sing  services  or  other  thera- 
peutic services;  fourth,  outpatient  diag- 
nostic service  to  be  furnished  an  out- 
patient by  a  hospital  with  the  patient 
paying  $20  during  each  30-day  period  in 
which  such  services  are  received. 

Under  a  change  made  in  the  Ander- 
.son-Javits  amendment  at  the  last  mo- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor,  a  patient  was 
granted  an  option  of  accepting  inpatient 
hospital  care  for  not  exceeding  45  days 
without  any  payment  by  him  in  lieu  of 
the  90  day.s  maximum  with  payment  of 
SIO  a  day  for  the  first  9  days. 

Space  precludes  me  from  elaborating 
upon  all  the  limitations  in  the  four  re- 
stricted sei-vices  made  available  by  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment.  The  most 
slaring  of  these  limitations  is  found  in 
the  provision  which  renders  a  patient  in- 
eligible to  receive  further  hospital  care 
under  the  amendment  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  maximu^n  period  even  though 
his  further  hospitalization  may  be  essen- 
tial to  the  {'reservation  of  his  life. 

There  are  two  drastic  limitations  upon 
the  provision  of  the  bill  relating  to  nurs- 
ing home  care.  The  first  is  that  which 
restricts  nursing  home  care  to  patients 
first  admitted  to  hospitals  and  thereafter 
transfpi-rcd  from  such  hospitals  to  nurs- 
ins  homes.  Since  the  amendment  does 
not  permit  direct  admissions  to  nursing 
homes  of  hose  needing  nursing  home 
care  rathei  than  hospitalization,  it  bars 
from  the  benefits  of  the  amendment 
multitudes  of  our  aging  citizens.  The 
second  limitation  on  nursing  home  care 
is  even  more  serious  insofar  as  North 
Carolina  is  concerned.  It  arises  out  of 
the  provisjon  of  the  amendment  that 
nursing  home  care  is  only  available  in 
nursing  homes  affiliated  with  hospitals. 
According  to  reliable  information,  only 
500  of  the  20.000  nursing  homes  in  the 
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United  States  are  afflUated  with  hospitals 
and  none  of  such  nursing  homes  is  lo- 
cated in  North  CaroUna. 

If  this  information  is  accurate,  the 
benefits  of  nursing  home  care  under  the 
amendment  would  be  denied  to  aU  North 
Carolinians  needing  such  care,  and  would 
be  restricted  to  a  comparatively  few  of 
the  persons  needing  such  care  residing 
in  other  States. 

While  the  proponents  of  the  Ander- 
son-Javits amendment  lay  much  stress 
in  their  arguments  for  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  upon  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  services  to  be  rendered  to  pa- 
tients in  their  homes,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  provisions  would  benefit  compara- 
tively few  of  our  aging  citizens  in  North 
Carolina  and  most  other  areas  of  the 
Nation.  This  is  true  simply  because  such 
services  are  covered  by  the  amendment 
If  and  only  if  they  are  furnished  to 
patients  by  a  home  health  agency,  which 
is  defined  by  the  amendment  itself  to  be 
"a  public  agency  or  a  private  nonprofit 
agency  exempt  from  Federal  taxation 
under  section  501  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  primarily  engaged  in 
providing  skilled  nursing  services  or 
other  therapeutic  services."  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  are  only  three  such 
agencies  operating  within  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  permits  any  State 
to  set  up  a  system  providing  medical 
services  unlimited  in  extent  and  dura- 
tion in  any  or  all  of  the  following  re- 
spects: First,  inpatient  hospital  services: 
second,  skilled  nursing  home  services; 
third,  physicians"  services;  fourth,  out- 
patient hospital  or  clinic  services;  fifth, 
home  health  care  services;  sixth,  private 
duty  nursing  services;  seventh,  physical 
therapy  and  related  services;  eighth, 
dental  services;  ninth,  laboratory  and 
X-ray  services;  tenth,  prescribed  drugs, 
eyeglasses,  dentures,  and  prosthetic  de- 
vices; eleventh,  diagnostic,  screening, 
and  preventive  services;  and.  twelfth, 
any  other  medical  care  or  remedial  care 
recognized  under  State  law. 

Fourth.  The  method  of  financing  pro- 
grams for  medical  assistance  to  the  aged 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  is  far  superior 
to  that  proposed  by  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment. 

Under  the  Ken-Mills  Act.  the  Federal 
Government  will  furnish  to  the  States 
Federal  financial  grants  out  of  general 
Federal  revenues  according  to  a  formula 
which  is  based  upon  State  per  capita 
income  and  which  runs  from  50  to  80 
percent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. There  are  no  dollar  limits  what- 
soever beyond  which  Federal  matching 
will  not  apply. 

Under  the  formula  established  bV  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  the  Federal  Government 
will  fui-nish  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina out  of  Federal  revenues  77.47  per- 
cent of  the  entire  cost  of  any  program 
however  unlimited  in  extent  or  duration 
which  North  Carolina  may  establish  for 
providing  medical  care  and  medical 
services  to  North  Carolina  citizens  65  or 
over  possessing  eligibility  standards  to 
be  established  by  North  Carolina  itself. 
Consequently,  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  will 
enable  North  Carolina  to  establish  a 
medical  care  program  for  her  aged  citi- 


zens to  be  administered  on  the  State 
level  by  North  Carolina  citizens  instead 
of  Washington  bureaucrats  at  any  time 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  sets  up  a 
State  system  of  medical  care  for  our 
aging  citizens  according  to  standards  of 
eligibility  prescribed  by  it  and  makes 
provision  for  payment  by  State  or  local 
taxation,  or  both,  of  22.53  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  program. 

On  the  contrary,  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  could  not  have  received  imder 
the  Anderson-Javits  amendment  any 
services  whatsoever  save  the  inadequate 
and  limited  services  in  the  four  re- 
stricted areas  specified  in  that  amend- 
ment. 

While  the  proponents  of  the  social  se- 
curity approach  claim  that  the  cost  of 
benefits  under  it  will  be  paid  by  re- 
cipients during  the  days  preceding  their 
65th  birthday,  this  statement  will  not 
bear  analyiss  when  form  is  disregarded 
in  favor  of  substance.  If  the  Ander- 
son-Javits amendment  were  to  become 
law,  social  security  taxes  upon  employ- 
ers and  employees  would  total  9%  per- 
cent of  all  payrolls  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $5,200  beginning  on  January  1.  1968, 
and  social  security  taxes  on  self-em- 
ployed persons  would  total  7.275  percent 
of  all  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment beginning  on  January  1, 1968.  The 
facts  of  economic  life  make  it  obvious 
that  no  industry  and  no  self-employed 
person  can  pay  such  social  security  taxes 
and  not  become  bankrupt  tmless  such 
social  security  taxes  are  passed  on  in  the 
form  of  increased  costs  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  be- 
ing true,  the  general  pubhc  really  pays 
social  security  taxes  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased costs  of  goods  or  services  and  it 
is  far  wiser  to  make  the  cost  of  any  med- 
ical caie  program  for  the  aged  the  bur- 
den of  the  general  public  in  the  form  of 
taxes  assessed  alike  on  all  taxpaying 
citizens,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
eligible  for  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits. 

Fifth.  Placing  the  cost  of  a  medical 
care  progrsun  for  the  aged  upon  employ- 
ers, employees,  and  self-employed  per- 
sons is  unfair  to  them.  Moreover,  such 
a  system  for  financing  such  program  has 
a  tendency  to  disable  American  industry 
to  meet  foreign  competition,  and  imperils 
the  existence  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem itself.  For  these  reasons,  the  cost 
of  such  a  program  ought  to  be  spread 
througliout  the  entire  economy  through 
general  taxation. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  imposed  upon  American  in- 
dustry are  payable  by  such  industry  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  operating  at  a 
loss  or  a  profit.  In  this  respect,  such 
taxes  are  unlike  income  taxes,  which  are 
payable  only  out  of  net  profits.  Social 
security  taxes  payable  by  employer  and 
employee  are  imposed  upon  payrolls  and 
are  not  subject  to  any  deductions  what- 
soever. Moreover,  social  security  taxes 
imposed  upon  self-employed  persons  are 
imposed  upon  their  net  earnings  and  are 
not  subject  to  any  deductions  for  de- 
pendents and  the  like. 

The  Anderson-Javits  amendment 
would  increase  social  security  taxes  upon 
employer  and  employee  by  one-half  of  1 
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percent,  and  upon  self-employed  persons 
by  three-eighths  of  1  percent.  More- 
over, they  would  increase  the  amoimt  of 
wages  and  earnings  subject  to  such  taxes 
trom  a  maximum  of  $4,800  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $5,200. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  im- 
pact of  social  security  taxes  upon  the 
earnings  of  an  individual  totaling  $5,200. 
If  the  Anderson -Javits  amendment 
were  to  become  law,  the  combined  social 
security  taxes  of  an  employer  and  em- 
ployee would  amoimt  to  9%  percent  of 
the  covered  payroll  begrinning  on  January^. 
1,  1968,  and  the  social  security  taxes  of 
a  self-employed  person  would  amount  to 
7.275  percent  of  his  net  earnings  begin- 
ning on  that  date.  While  the  combined 
social  security  tax  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees is  paid  by  them  on  a  50-50  basis, 
a  self-employed  iserson  pays  his  social 
security  taxes  alone.  If  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment  were  enacted,  an  em- 
ployer and  employee  would  have  ta  pay 
$507  annually  in  social  security  taxes 
upon  compensation  for  work  totaling 
$5,200  beginning  on  January  1, 1968,  and 
a  self-employed  person  would  have  to  pay 
social  security  taxes  totaling  $378.30  an- 
nually upon  net  earnings  totaling  $5,200 
beginning  on  that  date.  Such  payments 
would  have  to  be  made  each  and  every 
year  until  the  employee  or  self-employed 
person  attained  the  age  of  65  years  be- 
fore such  employee  or  self-employed  per- 
son would  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
medical  old  whatsoever  under  the  Ander- 
son-Javlts  amendment.  The  injustice  of 
financing  a  medical  care  program  for  the 
aged  by  social  security  taxes  is  made 
manifest  by  the  fact  that  an  employee  or 
a  self-employed  person  with  a  wife  and 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  children  who 
earned  as  much  as  the  maxlmimi  of 
$5,200  would  pay  exactly  the  same 
amount  in  social  security  taxes  as  a 
bachelor  with  an  income  of  $10,000  or 
$100,000,  or  $1,000,000. 

•niere  is  such  a  thing  as  killing  the 
goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  we 
are  endangering  the  entire  social  secu- 
rity system  by  piling  one  tax  after  an- 
other upon  earnings  and  payrolls.  The 
social  security  taxes  of  an  employee  and 
a  self-employed  person  are  only  a  part  of 
the  taxes  which  such  persons  pay  upon 
their  earnings.  In  addition  to  social 
security  taxes,  they  pay  income  taxes 
which  take  20  percent  and  upward  of 
all  their  net  earnings  above  exceedingly 
small  exemptions.  In  addition  to  paying 
social  security  taxes  upon  the  payrolls 
of  their  employees,  employers  pay  xmem- 
ployment  compensation  taxes  upon  such 
payrolls  for  the  benefit  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  income  taxes  which,  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  amount  to  52 
percent  of  all  their  profits. 

All  of  these  taxes  are  imposed  essen- 
tially upon  the  same  sources  of  taxation; 
namely,  payrolls  and  earnings. 

At  the  present  time.  American  indus- 
try is  finding  it  extremely  hard  both  at 
home  and  abroad  to  compete  with  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  foreign  countries 
where  labor  and  other  production  costs 
are  comparatively  small.  While  the 
boast  is  often  made  that  American  ex- 
ports of  tangible  goods  exceed  imports, 


this  is  in  reality  true  only  because  the 
United  States  is  exporting  several  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  American  prodii|cts  as 
virtual  gifts  under  its  foreign  aid  Pi'o- 
gram  and  under  Public  Law  480. 

Increases  in  social  security  taxi^s  in- 
evitably increase  the  cost  of  production 
of  American  goods  and  further  Iftipair 
the  capacity  of  American  industries  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers 
causing  the  loss  of  American  jobs  atihome 
and  the  loss  of  American  market*  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  statement  that  financing  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  the  aged  by 
social  security  taxes  threatens  thje  so- 
cial security  system  itself  Is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  former  Secretary  iRibi- 
cofif  has  admitted  that  he  thinks  the 
maximiun  social  security  tax  whioh  can 
be  imposed  upon  payrolls  is  a  lO-pdrcent 
tax.  If  the  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ment were  enacted,  we  would  be  i^ithin 
only  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  this 
maximiun. 

Competent  students  of  the  pnj>blem 
are  convinced  that  the  Increase  in  Social 
security  taxes  specified  in  the  Ander- 
son-Javits amendment  are  grossly  In- 
adequate even  to  finance  the  Ignited 
program  which  the  amendment  en- 
visions,  and  that  the  enactment  of  such 
amendment  by  Congress  would  neces- 
sitate a  vast  increase  in  such  taxes. 

Sixth.  The  Anderson-Javits  aajiend- 
ment  proposes  a  drastic  change  in  the 
concept  which  underlies  the  entitle  so- 
cial security  system. 

The  social  security  system  was 
founded  upon  the  concept  that  twhen 
they  become  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits,  the  persons  paying  Social 
security  taxes  should  be  permitted  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  system  in  leash, 
and  use  such  cash  for  their  own  purposes 
uncontrolled  in  any  way  by  any  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  The  Anderson-Javits 
amendment  would  change  this  concept 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Vould 
manage  and  disburse  a  portion  of  social 
security  taxes  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
program  in  which  t^ose  paying  Social 
security  taxes  would  have  no  voice.  It 
would  thus  set  a  precedent  for  further 
inroads  upon  social  security  taxQs  by 
those  bent  upon  making  the  Federal 
Government  the  master  of  the  American 
people. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

SATELLITE  SYSTEM 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1544.  H  R 
11040. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tb|e  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  a  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishinent. 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  SeOator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  MORSE.   Is  the  motion  debatable' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  mo- 
tion is  debatable. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  FARM  BILL 
POINTS  WAY  TO  REASONABLE 
FARM  SOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  acted  on  the  farm 
bill  which  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
earlier  this  week.  In  doing  so.  I  thought 
the  committee  acted  very  wisely. 

First,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  did  not  substitute 
the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  on  May 
25,  before  the  House  bill  was  acted  upon. 
Instead,  the  committee  approved  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, last  April  providing  for  a  volun- 
tary retirement  program  for  feed  grains. 
So  the  biU  provides  for  voluntary  feed 
grain  retirements,  but  the  Senate  com- 
mittee modified  the  bill  to  insert  the 
permanent  wheat  program  which  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  This  is  the  bill 
that  will  be  before  the  Senate  next  week : 
voluntary  feed  grains  program  plus  per- 
manent wheat  legislation. 

KEY    TACT    is    LOW   TASK    INCOME 

I  fervently  hope  that  Senators  will  give 
the  measure  as  it  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  very  careful  consideration.  I 
make  that  statement  because  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  No.  1  economic  prob- 
lem facing  America  today — certainly  the 
No.  1  economic  injustice  in  America 
today — is  low  farm  income.  Farm  in- 
come is  much  too  low^  by  any  reckoning. 
All  Senators  should  know  and  recognize 
that  fact.  It  should  be  reflected  in  the 
fai-m  legislation  that  we  pass. 

The  fact  is — and  it  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  of  ten— that  farm  income  in 
America  per  capita  is  less  than  half  of 
the  income  off  the  farm.  Farmers  work 
long  hours,  have  a  large  mvestment  in 
their  farm,  and  take  a  very  substantial 
risk.  While  farmers  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  efficiency— in  fact,  farmers 
have  increased  their  efficiency  three 
times  as  rapidly  in  the  last  15  years  as 
people  off  the  farm  have— nevertheless, 
their  income  is  substantially  less,  as  I 
have  said,  than  those  off  the  farm. 

The  most  graphic  statistic  is  the  fact 
that  in  Wisconsin,  where  we  are  proud 
of  the  efficiency  of  our  dairy  industry, 
the  average  farmer— not  on  the  mar- 
ginal farm — has  an  investment  of  $40,000 
in  his  farm.  He  has  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. This  farmer  has  an  income  that 
averages  approximately  60  cents  an  hour. 
That  is  a  disgrace,  but  it  is  typical. 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  statistics  on  dairy  farmers  not 
only  in  Wisconsin,  but  in  Vermont.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  and  Illinois,  and  I  showed 
that  that  figure  of  income,  which  is  far 
less  than  the  minlmmn  wage  for  oui* 
farmers,  is  standard  throughout  the 
north  and  northeastern  part  of  our 
country. 
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SENATE     COMMITTEE    RIGHT    TO     REJECT     MANDA- 
TORY  rXED  GRAINS  PLAN 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake  for  the  Senate  to 
reverse  the  action  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  by  going 
back  to  the  administration  provision  for 
feed  grains.  Last  spring,  when  the  bill 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  with  a  voluntary  provision 
in  it.  the  .Senate  reversed  the  committee 
at  the  urging  of  the  administration  and 
provided  :or  a  mandatory  program. 

The  mandatory  program  \nould  be  a 
very  serious  mistake,  for  many  reasons. 
I  .should  like  to  state  three  very  quicky. 
Tlie  first  reason  why  it  would  be  a 
serious  en  or  is  that  the  administration's 
program  v.ould  require  a  referendum  be- 
fore it  would  go  into  effect.  If  the  refer- 
endum should  pass,  the  program  would 
no  into  effect.  If  the  referendum  should 
fail,  price  supports  would  be  extremely 
low  or  nonexistent  and  there  would  be 
no  limitat.ons  whatsoever  on  production. 
There  would  be  no  voluntary  retirement 
i>rogram.  production  would  be  very  high, 
and  the  surplus  appalling. 

Under  those  circumstances  every  farm 
economist  that  I  know  and  every  farm 
organization,  including  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, the  Farmers  Union,  and  the 
Grance.  all  agree  that  we  would  have  a 
disastrous  farm  situation.  We  would 
have  a.situation  in  which  we  would  have 
ureat  overoroduction  of  feed  grains.  We 
would  ha\e  a  situation  in  which  there 
would  be  very  low  farm  income.  We 
would  ha\e  9-cent-a-pound  hogs.  We 
would  have  very  low  prices  for  beef,  and 
a  greater- than-ever  dairy  surplus.  We 
would  ha\e  excessively  low  prices  for 
what  the  feed  grain  farmer  himself  sells. 
Farm  income  would  drop  far  lower  than 
it  i.s  today.  Everyone  recognizes  that  the 
situation  w  ould  be  bad. 

NO     EVIDENCE     THAT     REFERENDUM     WOULD     WIN 

Although  those  of  us  who  opposed  the 
admini-strrtions  feed  grain  program  per- 
sistently asked  the  administration  to 
indicate  why  they  thought  the  referen- 
dum shoud  pass,  they  have  failed  to 
come  forth  with  the  data  or  documen- 
tat  on  to  indicate  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  feed  grain  producers  would  vote 
for  such  a  program.  All  the  evidence  is 
to  the  contrary.  Every  pollster,  every 
economist,  every  farm  expert  who  has 
commented  on  the  situation  agreed  that 
farmers  would  vote  overwhelmingly 
asainst  the  referendum. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  Senators  and 
others  that,  if  farmers  voted  "no  "  in  the 
referendum,  they  would  desei-ve  to  have 
their  income  drop  sharply,  and  that 
their  income  should  drop  sharply;  that 
farmers  who  are  unwilling  to  submit  to 
controls  should  not  get  any  price  sup- 
ports. 

This  is  a  very  shortsighted  and  unfair 
view.  The  farmers  who  would  be  voting 
in  the  referendum  would  be  in  very  large 
number  farmers  who  have  nothmg  to 
gain  from  the  program.  The  majority 
of  the  farmers  who  grow  feed  grain  do 
not  sell  a  nickel's  worth  of  the  feed  grain 
off  the  farm.  They  feed  it  on  the  farms 
to  hogs,  to  cattle,  and  to  cows.  Under 
those  circumstances  many  of  those 
farmers  would  have  no  incentive  what- 
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n  «.«^^/k^^  ^°''  ^^'^  ^"^  of  program. 
It  \*ou  d  be  exceedingly  unfair  to  com- 
mercial feed  grain  farmers  to  say  that 
r  the  referendum  does  not  carry  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  they  will  not  have  a  pro- 
gram, because  the  commercial  feed  grain 
farmers  will  be  heavily  outnumbered  by 
farmers  who  are  very  likely  to  vote  "no." 
I  said  this  last  spring.     On  May  17  I 
made  a  long  speech  on  this  point  in  the 
Senate.      Many    Senators    said    it    last 
spring.    It  was  reiterated  by  responsible 
and    competent    professional    pollsters 
among    them    Sam    Lubell.    who    con- 
ducted a  very  careful  survey  in  many 
btates  in  the  farm  areas,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not  a 
chance   that  the  program  would   pass- 
and  the  great  hkelihood  is  that  it  would 
not  even   receive   a   majority   vote    let 
alone  a  two-thirds  vote. 

POSSIBLE  FARM -LED  DEPRESSION 

Therefore,  the  first  great  difficulty  in 
the  administration's  feed  grain  program 
is  that  there  is  a  very  strong  likelihood 
that  the  referendum  will  not  pass;  that 
not  even  a  majority  of  farmers— let 
alone  two-thirds  of  them— would  vote 
"aye"  in  the  referendum.  The  result 
would  be  that  there  would  be  no  pro- 
gram, and  with  the  further  result  that 
there  would  be  huge  over-production; 
in  short,  we  would  have  a  situation 
which  would  be  chaotic  for  farmers  and 
exceedingly  costly  over  the  long  run  for 
the  Government,  and  which  would  be 
most  unfortunate  for  people  off  the 
farm,  because  of  the  fact  that  our  de- 
pressions in  the  past  have  often  been 
farm  led  and  farm  fed. 

If  we  have  this  kind  of  disastrous 
situation  it  will  mean  that  those  who 
work  in  factories — whether  steel  fac- 
tories or  farm  implement  factories,  auto- 
mobile factories  or  any  other  kind  of 
plants— will  find  their  jobs  dwindle  and 
disappear,  and  they  will  be  adversely 
affected. 

Therefore,  the  referendum  provision 
in  the  administration  feed  grain  bill  is 
the  No.  1  barrier  to  the  achievement  of 
higher  farm  income.  I  hope  that  when 
the  vote  comes  on  this  issue  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  week  from  today,  or  shortly  after 
that.  Senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  the 
administration's  feed-grain  program  last 
time  will  satisfy  themselves  on  this  par- 
ticular issue.  I  am  sure  that  no  Senator 
will  want  to  risk  the  chance  of  having  no 
program,  and  having  chaos  on  the  fanns, 
and,  in  addition,  a  mess  that  will  take 
years  to  clear  up.  not  to  mention  the  tor- 
pedoing of  our  whole  economic  outlook. 

Whatever  benefits  we  might  achieve 
from  a  tax  cut,  assuming  there  is  a  tax 
cut.  would  be  more  than  wiped  out  if 
this  kind  of  proposal  should  pass  the 
Senate;  and  if  one-third  plus  one  of  the 
farmers  should  vote  against  the  refer- 
endum, we  would  have  no  feed  grain 
program  at  all. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    NO    CONFERENCE 

In  the  second  place,  I  hope  Senators 
will  reconsider  the  action  they  took  last 
sprmg  in  voting  for  the  administration's 
feed  grain  proposal,  because  the  agri- 
cultural leaders  in  the  House  who  ap- 
proved the  House  bill  have  stated  that 
they  will  not  go  to  conference  if  the 
Senate  bill  is  attached  to  the  House  bill 
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and  sent  over  to  them.  They  have  in- 
dicated that  in  that  case  there  wUl  be  no 
bill. 

I  am  not  one  who  thinks  we  should 
bow  to  the  House.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  recognize  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  real  sufferers  would  not  be 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  but  the  Ameri- 
can farmers.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  would  not  have  a  farm  pro- 
gram, and  we  would  go  back  to  the  1958 
program,  which,  virtually  everyone 
agrees,  was  disastrous.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  effect  on  the  farmer 
would  be  adverse,  it  would  cause  his  in- 
come to  drop,  and  the  effect  on  the  tax- 
payers would  be  extremely  bad.  Every- 
one agrees  that  this  would  be  worse  than 
the  administration  program  of  last  year, 
that  it  would  cost  from  a  half  billion 
dollars  to  a  billion  dollars  more  than 
the  program  of  last  year,  and  that  it 
would  be  most  unfair. 

This  is  a  new  situation  that  we  did 
not  have  last  spring  when  we  voted  on 
the  admmistration's  bill.  We  now  have 
a  situation  in  which  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  in  this  vote  whether  we 
will  have  any  kind  of  farm  program  )r 
whether  we  will  have  nothing. 

COULD  MEAN  MO  FARM  BILL 

If  the  Senate  approves  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  bill  to  insert  a 
mandatory  feed  grains  program  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  we  will  not  have 
a  farm  program.  To  prevent  this,  the 
Senate  should  approve  the  voluntary  feed 
grains  program,  which  Secretary  Free- 
man recommended  last  year  and  which 
the  Senate  passed  last  year.  It  is  a  pro- 
pram  which.  I  will  point  out,  has  many 
advantages. 

The  third  reason  why  we  should  sus- 
tain the  Senate  committee  is  that  the 
voluntaiT  retirement  program  which  is  in 
the  Senate  bill  does  work.  First,  it  has 
cut  Government  costs.  It  has  cut  them 
substantially.  The  fact  is  that  pay- 
ments are  in  kind  out  of  the  surplus.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  program  has  cost 
a  substantial  amount  of  money.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  those 
are  not  the  real  costs,  but  merely  book- 
keeping costs.  The  real  costs  are  far 
less,  as  we  pay  farmers  not  in  cash  but 
in  kmd  out  of  surpluses  for  reducing  their 
acreage. 

DOES  REDUCE  COSTS 

Of  course,  in  doing  this  we  reduce  the 
size  of  the  surplus  and  we  reduce  the  in- 
terest costs  and  we  reduce  the  storage 
costs  of  the  surplus,  and  we  also  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayers. 
This  makes  sense. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  is  going  to 
be  made  that  we  cannot  continue  to  per- 
mit com  to  remain  alone,  among  the 
basic  commodities,  as  a  commodity, 
which  has  no  controls  but  does  have 
price  supports.  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  com  has  been  in  this  situation 
traditionally,  and  for  a  good  reason.  The 
reason  is  that  the  farmers  who  produce 
feed  grain  do  not  sell  their  feed  grain,  but 
feed  it  on  the  farm.  Only  40  percent  of 
our  feed  grains  crop  is  sold  in  a  market- 
place. 

Furthermore,  the  facts  show,  and  show 
very  clearly,  that  the  cost  of  the  feed 
grains  program  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
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marketings  has  been  far  less  than  the 
cotton  program  and  has  been  substan- 
tially less  than  the  wheat  program,  and 
has  been  an  economical  program  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  farm  programs 
as  a  whole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost 
of  the  feed  grains  program  has  been  5 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  marketings  in 
the  past  8  years;  whereas  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  program  has  been  12  percent,  and 
the  cost  of  the  cotton  program  8  percent. 

This  is  an  economical  program.  It  is 
working.  I  can  see  no  reason,  under 
these  circumstances,  for  our  eliminating 
the  program  and  walking  a\wiy  from  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  program  has 
not  only  reduced  the  costs,  but  it  has 
also  increased  farm  income.  This  must 
be  the  essence  of  smy  farm  program,  and 
it  must  be  the  No.  1  test.  This  must  be 
95  percent  of  the  criterion  of  any  farm 
program  which  Is  passed,  namely,  that 
it  increases  farm  income.  That  is  the 
question,  Mr.  President:  Does  it  increase 
farm  income?    That  is  the  criterion. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  cost 
of  the  farm  program  has  become  too  ex- 
cessive. Let  us  relate  that  argument  to 
the  real  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer - 
consumer.  If  we  do  that.  I  believe  we 
can  show  that  the  cost  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram has  not  been  excessive  at  all.  It 
has  not  been  excessive  by  any  measiire- 
ment.  As  I  have  said,  the  cost  of  the 
feed  grain  program  is  5  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  marketings.  Therefore,  if 
we  add  5  percent  to  the  price  that  peo- 
ple pay  for  the  products  of  feed  grain,  we 
can  get  some  conception  of  what  the 
cost  of  this  program  has  really  been  to 
the  taxpayer-consumer  of  America. 

ran)    GRAIN    STTPPORTS    COST    2    PERCENT    OF 
PRODUCTS     VALUE 

Experts  say  that  if  we  relate  the  cost 
of  the  feed  grain  program,  not  simply  to 
the  value  of  the  marketings,  but  to  the 
value  of  the  marketings  of  the  final  feed 
grain  product — that  is,  the  hogs,  or  the 
pork,  and  the  beef  or  the  milk — we  can 
see  that  the  cost  of  this  program  has 
been  only  about  2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  No.  1  bargain  in 
America  is  food.  Every  other  element  in 
the  cost  of  living  went  up  last  year,  ex- 
cept food.  Pood  went  down.  It  is  true 
that  over  the  past  20  or  25  years  the  cost 
of  food,  like  the  cost  of  everything  else, 
has  gone  up,  but  food  has  gone  up  far 
less  than  other  elements  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  farmer  Is.  in  fact,  subsidizing 
the  consumer  in  America.  He  is  getting 
far  less  in  return  for  his  work  than  do 
people  ofT  the  farm.  He  has  Increased 
his  efficiency.  On  the  basis  of  any  kind 
of  economic  analysis,  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  clear  that  the  fanner  is  producing 
more  than  he  is  receiving. 

Under  those  circumstances,  to  argue 
that  the  farmer  is  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer, or  that  the  whole  farm  program, 
when  It  is  related  to  the  tremendous 
advantages  which  American  consumers 
get  from  low-cost  food,  is  a  burden  on 
the  taxpayer,  does  not  make  sense  and 
does  not  add  up. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  add 
one  more  element.  The  best  way  to  as- 
sess the  value  of  food  is  to  relate  it  to 
real  costs,  because  the  dollar  Is  dimin- 
ishing in  value.    Wages  are  rising  rapld- 
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ly.  and  it  is  hard  to  get  a  proper  evalua- 
tion of  the  cost  of  food  simply  by  using 
the  dollar  cost  I  think  It  Is  much  better 
to  relate  it  to  the  hours  of  work  Ithat 
it  takes  to  buy  a  particular  farm  (Com- 
modity— to  buy  a  quart  of  milk,  toi  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread,  to  buy  vegetables,  i^r  to 
buy  meat.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  find 
that  in  the  past  30  years  the  real  coBt  of 
food  has  dropped  to  less  than  half  of 
what  it  was  30  years  ago  in  this  coun- 
try. That  is  another  way  in  which  the 
farmer  is  providing  a  subsidy  to  people 
off  the  farm. 

FOOD  IS  A  BARGAIN 

Furthermore,  if  we  realize  tthat 
America  offers  the  best  bargain  foi*  the 
consumer  of  any  country  in  the  wbrld. 
I  think  we  can  see  another  way  in  which 
farm  production  and  farm  efiBciency  are 
benefiting  the  consumer. 

The  fact  is  that  in  terms  of  the  hiours 
of  work  required  to  buy  a  loaf  of  Mead, 
a  glass  of  milk,  or  a  pound  of  beef- 
steak, the  American  consumer  is  far 
ahead  of  the  consumers  in  Engl&nd, 
France,  or  West  Germany,  and  four 
times  as  far  ahead  as  the  consumets  in 
Russia. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  cost 
of  the  farm  program,  if  we  include  both 
the  cost  of  food  and  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer for  providing  tax  supports,  is  ivery 
moderate  and  is  distinctly  limited ;  and 
in  view  of  the  great  value  which  Con- 
sumers are  receiving,  it  is  a  real  bargain. 

VOLUNTARY    PROGRAM    GREATLY   REDUCED  SURPLUS 
DESPITE  EXCELLENT   WEATHER 

As  I  say,  the  voluntary  progfam. 
which  will  be  an  option  available  to  $en- 
ators  when  they  vote  next  week  oft  the 
farm  bill,  has  increased  farm  inoome. 
It  has  also  resulted  in  a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  feed  grain  carryover  stocks.  Ac- 
tually, the  statistics  show  that  the  cjjrry- 
over  of  surpluses  was  reduced  13  per- 
cent. That  is  a  very  sharp  reductiom  It 
was  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  surplus. 

The  miracle  is  that  that  redu^ion 
took  place  in  an  excellent  year,  one  of 
the  best  growing  years  the  country  has 
ever  had.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
voluntary  retirement  program,  tjiere 
would  have  been  a  perfectly  enormous 
increase  in  the  feed  grain  surplus.  But 
in  spite  of  the  fine  growing  weather,  in 
spite  of  the  large  increase  in  produiitiv- 
ity  per  acre — in  spite  of  all  that — the 
surplus  was  reduced  sharply.  The  sta- 
tistics show  It  was  reduced  by  13  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  record  shows  that 
nonparticipators.  those  who  did  not  take 
part  in  the  program,  did  not,  as  it  was 
predicted  by  those  who  opposed  the  pro- 
gram, increase  their  production.  What 
is  even  more  significant,  there  is  more 
compliance  in  1962  than  there  wa$  in 
1961.  Those  who  oppose  the  prog)-am 
say  it  might  be  all  right  as  a  one-$hot 
program;  that  it  might  work  for  a  tear 
or  two;  but  that  then  we  would  find 
compliance  drifting  off  and  diminishing; 
and  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  program 
would  not  work  so  well.  The  statistics 
show  the  opposite.  They  show  that  far 
from  less  compliance,  there  has  been 
more  compliance  in  1962  than  there  Was 
In  1961,    On  the  basis  of  experience.  I 


think  we  may  look  forward  to  more  com- 
pliance in  1963  than  in  1962. 

This  is  a  program  that  is  working. 
It  is  a  program  which  has  the  support 
of  farmers.  It  is  a  volimtary  program. 
not  a  mandatory  one.  It  is  increasing 
farm  income  while  reducing  costs.  It  is 
an  administration  program,  a  Kennedy 
program.  It  is  not  a  Benson  program. 
It  is  a  Kennedy  program.  It  is  a  Free- 
man program.  I  carmot  understand 
why  the  administration  wants  to  walk 
away  from  it,  wants  to  reject  it,  and  ad- 
vocate a  program  which  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  an  exceedingly  unpopular  pro- 
gram with  farmers  because  it  would  be 
mandatory  and  would  require  controls. 
It  would  limit  every  one  of  the  2.6  mil- 
lion farmers  who  grow  feed  grains.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  have  such  a  program.  It 
would  be  a  terrible  risk,  and  would  very 
likely  be  rejected.  I  should  think  the 
administration  would  want  to  continue  a 
program  which  is  working. 

LESSON   OF    DEFEATED    TURKEY    REFERENDUM 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken),  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  repcH-ted  to  the  Senate  the 
result  of  the  turkey  referendum.  This 
was  a  referendum  which  the  adminis- 
tration expected  to  win.  I  am  sure  it 
would  not  have  been  called  if  it  was 
not  expected  to  be  approved.  The  ref- 
erendum asked  turkey  growers  whether 
they  would  agree  to  mandatory  controls 
and  higher  price  supports.  The  vote  in 
that  referendum  was  extremely  reveal- 
ing. Out  of  all  the  States,  in  only  one 
State  in  the  entire  Union  did  two  thirds 
of  the  farmers  vote  for  controls.  That 
State  was  Wisconsin.  In  every  one  of 
the  other  States,  the  farmers  voted 
"No."  The  administration  had  ex- 
pected two-thirds  of  the  farmers  in  all 
the  States  to  vote  for  this  program. 
They  did  not  do  so.  They  voted  against 
the  program.  The  fact  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration underestimated— seriously 
underestimated— the  opposition  by 
farmers  to  a  mandatory  control  pro- 
gram. The  strong  preference  by  farm- 
ers is  a  voluntary  program,  if  they  can 
possibly  get  one. 

SMALL    FARMS    ARE    NOT    EXEMPT 

There  is  one  additional  point  I  should 
like  to  make  in  connection  with  this 
program,  because  it  is  vitally  important. 
It  has  been  overlooked.  It  has  not  been 
adequately  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  the  way 
the  program  has  worked  with  respect 
to  small  farmers  is  fully  understood  by 
all  Senators.  I  have  before  me  a  table 
which  shows  for  each  State,  the  number 
of  farms  which  have  a  base  of  25  acres 
or  less  for  feed  grains.  These  are  the 
small  farms.  These  are  the  dairy  farms, 
the  hog  farms,  and  the  other  farms 
throughout  the  country  which  would 
be  affected  by  this  program,  but  which 
some  newspapers,  unfortunately,  have 
given  the  impression  would  be  exempted 
from  the  administration's  mandatory 
program.  What  the  administration  bill 
provides  is  that  every  feed  grain  farm- 
er, without  exception,  would  have  a  base. 
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That  base  would  be  the  amount  of  acre- 
age planted  In  1959-80.  He  would  be 
limited  to  that  base. 

Since  1959-60.  in  Wisconsin  and 
other  States,  the  farms  have  grown 
bigger.  There  are  fewer  farms  but 
bigger  farm.-?.  This  means  that  farmers 
even  though  they  produce  on  less  than 
25  aci-es,  will  have  to  cut  back  produc- 
iioims  the  1959-60  base.  Every  farm- 
er woiild  be  affected.  There  would  be  no 
exceptions  and  no  exemptions. 

It  It  true  that  farmers  who  produce 
on  le.-=s  than  25  acres  would  not  suffer 
a  cutback  in  their  production  below  their 
1959-eo  base,  unless  they  choose  to 
take  part  in  the  referendum. 

If  they  chose  to  take  part  in  the  refer- 
endum, however,  they  would  have  to  suf- 
fer a  10-,  20-.  or  30-percent  further 
cutback.  Probably  there  would  be  a  20- 
pei-cent  cutback. 

INJUSTICE    FOR    SMALL    FARMS 

The  great  inequity  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  there  would  be  a  disfran- 
chisement of  more  than  half  the  farmers 
affected  by  the  bill,  because  there  would 
be  an  economic  penalty  if  they  took  part 
m  the  referendum.  For  example.  Joe 
Smith,  a  typical  dairy  farmer  or  hog 
farmer,  would  be  told,  "You  have  a  base 
of  20  acres,  because  that  is  the  number 
of  acres  you  had  planted  in  feed  grain 
in  1959-60.  If  you  take  part  in  this 
program,  to  the  extent  of  voting  for 
the  referendum,  you  will  have  to  Uke 
a  20-percent  cutback— a  cutback  to  16 
acres.  If  you  do  not  vote  in  the  referen- 
dum, you  can  plant  20  acres." 

However,  20  acres  was  the  acreage 
he  planted  to  feed  grain  in  1959-60 
and  if  he  is  a  typical  farmer,  his  acreage 
in  1962  is  probably  23  or  24  acres. 
Therefore,  his  alternative  is  as  follows: 
If  lie  votes  in  the  referendum,  he  will 
have  to  accept  a  cutback  all  the  way  to 
16  acres,  under  these  circumstances.  If 
ho  does  not  vote  in  the  referendum,  he 
will  also  have  to  take  a  cutback— but  in 
that  case,  to  20  acres.  However,  not 
only  wiU  he  be  limited  in  that  way.  but 
in  that  case  he  will  lose  his  franchise- 
he  will  not  be  able  to  vote  in  the  refer- 
endum. 

Farmers  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  attempting  to  imderstand  this  matter. 
This  may  not  amount  to  taxation  with- 
out representation,  but  certainly  it  is 
suppression  and  UmitaUon  without 
ri  presentation. 

The  chart  to  which  I  have  referred 
shows  that  in  the  United  States  there 
are— according  to  estimates  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — approximately 
1.204.000  fai-ms  which  have  bases  of  25 
acres  or  less.  Those  are  54  percent  of 
all  the  farms.  Under  this  bill,  every  one 
of  the.>;e  more  than  1.200.000  of  them— 
would  be  limited  in  production,  would 
be  subject  to  an  economic  penalty  if  the 
farmers  voted  in  the  referendum,  and. 
in  the  overwhehning  majority  of  cases, 
these  farmers  would  not  get  1  nickel 
more,  if  this  program  went  through 
than  they  would  if  it  failed  to  go 
through,  because  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  these  farmers  do  not  seM  a 
bushel  of  grain  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
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Rkcord  the  Uble  enUUed  "Feed  Grains- 
Estimated  ApplicabUity  of  25-Acre  Exl 
empUon  Under  the  Provisions  of  Admin- 
istration Feed  Grain  Program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Table  7 —Feed  grains:  Estimated  applicabil- 
ity  of  25-acTe  exemption  under  the  pro- 
vision-^ of  administration  feed  grain  vro- 
gram  '  '^ 
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the  House  by  adding  the  text  of  the 
amendment  previously  adopted  by  the 
Senate — which  is  what  we  would  be  do- 
ing—we would  not  have  any  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  the  alternative  offered  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee a  vol- 
untary' retirement  program— is  working 
is  raising  farm  Income,  and  is  reducing 
cost. 

So    I    hope    all    Senators    Tiill    very 
thoughtfully  consider  the  situation;  and 

I  also  hope— for  whatever  it  is  worth 

that  the  administration  will  consider 
what  it  is  asking  Senators  to  do  and 
what  it  is  risking  for  the  American  farm- 
ers. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  say  that  I  hope  all  Senators  will  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  reconsider  their 
positions  on  the  farm  bill  before  they 
vote,  next  week,  to  determine  whether 
we  are  to  have  mandatory  controls. 

To  sum  up,  I  reiterate  that  there  is 
every  possibility  that  if  Senators  were 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  administration's 
program,  we  would  not  have  a  farm  pro- 
gram at  all — if  the  House  were  to  agree 
to  such  a  Senate  amendment,  and  if  the 
President  were  to  sign  the  bill,  as  thus 
amended,  but  if  two-thirds  of  the  farm- 
ers did  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
gram— and  I  think  there  is  every  possi- 
bihty  that  that  might  happen. 

However,  if  the  House  adheres  to  its 
position,  and  refuses  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence on  that  measure,  if  the  Senate  were 
simply  to  amend  the  bill  as  passed  by 


PRESIDENT  DESERVES  CREDIT  FOR 
RESISTING  TAX  CUT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  at  his  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  discussed  the  possibihty 
of  a  tax  cut.  I  think  he  showed  great 
fortitude  and  wisdom  when  he  said  he 
would  postpone  his  decision  in  regaid 
to  recommending  the  making  of  a  tax 
cut  until  the  July  statistics  are  available, 
so  that  he  can  arrive  at  as  thoughtful 
a  decision  as  possible. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake  to  have  a  tax  cut  under  these 
circumstances;  and  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent, in  standing  up  to  the  immense 
amount  of  pressure  placed  upon  him. 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  great  labor  organizations, 
the  great  husiness  organizations,  and 
outstanding  economists  have  all  been 
working  hard  on  the  administration,  in 
an  attempt  to  persuade  the  President 
to  request  Congress  to  pass  a  tax  cut. 
But  the  President  has  been  standing 
firm  in  resisting  such  requests. 

Certainly  it  is  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom, before  so  serious  a  decision  is  made, 
for  the  President  thoughtfully  to  con- 
sider all  the  available  elements,  and  to 
postpone  his  decision  as  long  as  he  pos- 
sibly can  and  still  get  such  action  from 
Congress,  if  the  President  decides  that 
he  should  request  a  tax  cut. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  dis- 
cussing this  situation,  the  President  in- 
dicated that  not  only  are  there  some 
strong  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
experts  about  where  the  economy  is 
going,  but  there  are  also  in  the  economy 
some  very  good  signs  that  we  do  rwt 
need  a  tax  cut  and  that  the  economy 
may  be  expanding.  He  pointed  out  ttiat 
some  corporations — and  he  mentioned 
General  Motors  and  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America — are  making  some  of  the 
largest  profits  they  have  ever  enjoyed  in 
all  their  history,  and  he  also  indicated 
that  automobile  buying  and  consumer 
purchases  generally  have  increased.  Of 
course,  he  acknowledged  that  invest- 
ments in  housing  have  declined. 

HIGH    IKTEREST    RATES    SLOW    DOWK     HOME- 
BimjIINC 

I  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
home  building  has  declined  Is  that  In- 
terest rates  are  high  and  rising.  I  have 
been  pounding  at  this  retarding  drag  on 
our  economy  day  after  day  in  the  Sen- 
ate— and  I  shall  continue  to  pound  at 
it. 
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A  recent  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
reports  that: 

Foreign  gOTernments  have  been  pressing 
the  United  States  to  approve  higher  Interest 
rates  as  one  means  of  discouraging  the  out- 
flow of  gold  and.  the  Inflow  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment money  here.  There  are  Indications 
that  the  rise  In  rates  will  not  be  limited 
to  the  short  term,  but  will  spread  to  long- 
term  investments  too. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  we  have  a 
tax  cut  and  have  higher  interest  rates, 
the  tendency  of  the  higher  interest  rates 
in  braking  the  economy  is  going  to  be 
to  cancel  out  the  effects  of  the  tax  cut 
in  expanding  the  economy.  The  whole 
history  of  economic  policy  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  to  employ  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  together  not  in  antagonism. 
This  would  be  the  first  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  we  followed  a  policy  of 
having  a  contracting  monetary  policy,  a 
contracting  interest  rate  policy,  by  rais- 
ing interest  rates,  so  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  credit  and  expand  business,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  tax  cut  so  people 
would  spend  more  money. 

There  is  no  question  that  pressures 
are  being  put  on  our  monetary  authori- 
ties by  the  bankers  to  shove  up  interest 
rates.  There  is  no  question  that  some 
of  our  monetary  authorities  welcome 
that  pressure  of  following  a  policy  of  in- 
creasing interest  rates. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  history  of 
what  Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  testified  recently,  in  say- 
ing that  if  there  is  a  tax  cut  at  all.  he 
would  follow  a  policy  of  selling  Govern- 
ment bonds  to  absorb  the  additional 
money  in  the  economy  and  counteract 
the  tax  reduction.  The  effect  would  be 
to  cancel  out  much  of  the  effect  of  a  tax 
cut. 

INTERNATIONAL    PAYMENTS    BALANCE    NO    ALIBI 

I  want  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  a  remarkable  analysis  which  appeared 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  recently, 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  alibi 
for  higher  interest  rates.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  running  that  we  must 
have  higher  interest  rates  because  of 
our  Nation's  adverse  international  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  argument  is  that 
we  are  losing  our  gold  and  we  are  getting 
into  a  difficult  financial  position  through- 
out the  world,  so  that,  unless  we  raise 
interest  rates  so  we  can  attract  capital 
to  be  spent  in  this  country  and  dis- 
courage it  from  going  abroad,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  a  very  adverse  economic 
and  financial  position. 

The  article  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port is  a  superb  answer  to  this  conten- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  argvunent 
has  been  made  that  we  are  in  dire  straits 
because  of  our  loss  of  gold.  How  much 
gold  do  we  have?  We  have  $16.3  billion 
worth  of  gold.  What  other  countries 
have  as  much  gold  as  we  have'  The 
answer  is  "None."  What  other  coun- 
tries have  half  as  much  gold  as  we  have? 
The  answer  is  "No  country."  The  Soviet 
Union  has  about  40  percent  as  much 
gold  as  we  have.  West  Germany  has 
about  20  percent  as  much  gold  as  we 
have.  Great  Britain  also  has  about  20 
percent  as  much  gold  as  we  have.  We 
stiU  have  34  percent  of  all  the  gold  in 
the  world. 
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Then  the  article  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  states: 

The  dollar  basically  Is  strong,  not  ^eak. 
The  United  States  is  selling  abroad,  Ui  the 
form  of  goods  and  services,  far  more^than 
it  is  buying  from  abroad.  So  long  as  Ajnerl- 
can  industry  is  able  successfully  to  icom- 
pete  in  foreign  markets,  as  It  is  doing  now, 
there  Is  no  reasonable  basis  for  devaluing 
the  dollar — 

Or  for  questioning  the  dollar  or  being 
concerned  about  the  weakness  of  the 
dollar. 

The  last  part  of  that  statement  i%  mv 
own. 

Furthermore,  the  article,  as  reported 
from  Washington,  London,  Paris,  Bionn 
and  Zuridh.  states: 

Dollar  troubles,  so  far  as  they  exist,,  are 
the  resvilt  of  spending  abroad  by  U.S.  Afmed 
Forces  for  the  defense  of  other  countries  and 
of  spending  on  foreign  aid.  •  j 

The  fact  is  that  any  time  we  are  really 
concerned  about  this  situation,  in  is 
within  the  control  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  President  to  Immediately  stop  it. 
If  we  wish  to  do  so,  we  can  reduce  our 
foreign-aid  program  and  cut  back  our 
commitment  of  troops  abroad,  or  per- 
suade our  allies  to  get  into  the  act  tpore 
than  they  have  been.  This  is  an  extileme 
way  to  do  it.  It  is  a  way  I  hope  we  can 
avoid.  But  the  important  point  to  stress 
is  that  this  situation  is  within  our 
control. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that: 

Although  more  than  $6  billion  In  gold  has 
flowed  out  of  the  United  States  In  rtfcent 
years,  gold  held  by  the  United  States  Is  Biany 
times  the. total  held  by  any  other  WeBtern 
country. 

SWISS  AUTHORITY  CALLS  UNITED  STATES  WORLDS 
GREATEST  FINANCIAL  POWER 

International  authorities,  and  paiticu- 
larly  the  Swiss  authorities,  have  been 
quoted  and  used  as  support  for  the  Crit- 
icism of  our  economic  position,  the  aitgu- 
ment  that  we  have  to  follow  a  policy  of 
tight  money,  high  interest  rates,  in  oitder 
to  protect  our  dollar  and  international 
balance-of-payments  position. 

What  do  the  authorities  really  stay? 
Let  us  take  the  position  of  the  outstand- 
ing Max  Ikle,  who  is  head  of  the  banking 
and  currency  division  of  the  Swiss  Na- 
tional Bank.  Dr.  Ikle  was  asked  the 
question,  "Do  the  Swiss  authorities  con- 
sider the  dollar  overvalued?"    He  saSd: 

In  only  1  year — 1959 — has  there  been  a  def- 
icit in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade.  Using  3Wiss 
accounting  methods,  the  VS.  surplus— tak- 
ing into  account  trade  and  invisibles  alone- 
amounted  to  about  $5  billion  In  1961.  Ifhat 
did  not  suggest  any  overvaluation  of 
U.S.   dollar. 
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He  was  asked  if  the  United  Stated  is 
a  bad  risk.    He  said: 

The  U.S.  problem  rose  not  from  trade,  but 
from  heavy  Investment  of  capital  abroad  by 
American  firms.  This  actually  represented 
an  increase  in  a.ssets,  not  any  loss  in  real 
w,'alth.  |] 

How  do  our  balances  really  comppre 
abroad?  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  tqtal 
picture.  Is  it  true  that  we  are  working 
ourselves  into  a  position  where  we  &re 
becoming  a  debtor  nation?  Is  it  true 
that  we  are  weak  financially?  Is  it  tine 
that  we  do  not  have  a  substantial  net 
worth?     Let  us  see  what  the  statistics 


show.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  balance 
sheet.  It  shows  U.S.  assets  and  invest- 
ments abroad  are  $77.7  billion. 

Private  investments:  long  term,  $49.3 
billion;  short  term,  $6.4  billion. 

Government  credits  and  claims:  $22.0 
billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  liabilities,  for- 
eign investments  in  the  United  States, 
arc  .$46.7  billion.  Long-term  investments 
ai-e  SI 8.8  billion,  and  short-term  invest- 
ments and  assets  are  $27.9  billion. 

This  means  that  we  have  a  net  bal- 
ance— a  net  worth,  if  one  wishes  to  put  it 
that  way — of  U.S.  assets  over  liabilities 
abroad  of  $31  billion. 

On  the  contrary,  this  also  shows  that 
other  countries  have  a  net  deficit  of  $31 
billion,  or  are  in  the  red  by  $31  billion 
to  us. 

These  arguments  which  contend  that 
we  are  in  a  weak  balance-of-payments 
position  and  that  our  only  recourse  is  to 
increase  interest  rates  to  bail  us  out  and 
to  stop  the  gold  outflow  are  nonsense. 
The  facts  show  overwhelmingly  that  the 
United  States  is  the  sti-ongest  flnaiicial 
and  economic  power  in  the  world. 


NO     CHANCE     FRIENDLY     COUNTRIES    WILL      'RUN' 
OL'R  COLD 

Mr.  President,  those  who  say  that  our 
gold  is  in  a  serious  position  like  to  argue 
that  we  have  $16  billion  worth  of  gold 
and  that  there  are  something  like  %2Q 
billion  worth  of  claims  against  that  gold. 

Mr.  President,  who  holds  those  claims? 
Those  claims  are  held  overwhelmingly 
by  friendly  countries — by  countries 
which,  by  and  large,  either  are  getting 
the  benefits  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
or  ai-e  getting  the  benefits  of  having 
American  troops  stationed  in  those  coun- 
tries or  near  those  counti-ies  protecting 
them  against  a  Communist  invasion. 
Would  there  be  any  incentive  for  any  of 
those  countries  to  pi-esent  claims,  to  try 
to  create  a  run  on  the  dollar,  to  try  to 
weaken  our  economy? 

Would  anything  be  more  insane  than 
for  the  nations  we  support  to  try  to  de- 
4ti-oy  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
of  America?  The  governments  of  those 
countries  know  what  would  happen  if 
they  tried.  The  first  thing  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  cut  back  the  aid  to 
those  countries,  to  cut  back  our  military 
commitments  to  those  countries. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  we  are  not 
in  any  danger.  This  problem  is  within 
our  control.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to 
protect  our  international  position. 

Therefore,  the  argument  which  is 
made  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  higher 
intei-est  rates,  not  only  short-term  in- 
terest rates  but  also  long-term  interest 
rates,  does  not  add  up. 

CH.\LLEN:CE    ANY    SENATOR   TO    DEFEND    HIGH 
INTEREST    RATES 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  speaking  in 
this  manner  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
for  weeks,  in  the  hope  that  I  could  get 
an  argument  from  somebody.  I  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  bankers  dis- 
agree with  this  position.  In  the  news- 
papers I  read  that  interest  rates  are 
rising.  Yesterday  that  was  reported. 
Last  week  the  same  was  reported. 
Interest  rates  are  going  up  all  the  time. 
The  long-term  interest  rates  are  going 
up,  as  are  the  short-term  interest  rates. 
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I  cannot  get  any  argument,  yet  the 
policy  of  this  country  seems  to  be  to 
put  on  the  credit  screws,  to  increase  in- 
terest rates,  to  slow  down  the  economy 
in  this  particular  way. 

I  earnestly  entreat— I  challenpc— any 
Senator  who  feels  that  the  solution  to 
this  problem  to  any  extent,  or  the  solu- 
tion to  any  of  our  present  problems  is 
to  be  found  in  higher  interest  rates  to 
come  on  the  fioor  and  to  defend  that 
l)D.-ilion. 

The  Prc.'^ident  of  the  United  States 
.<;pcaking  at  Yale  earlier  this  year' 
pkadcd  for  an  economic  dialoi^.  for 
a  discussion  of  economic  problems'  He 
pointed  out.  and  quite  rightly  that  the 
only  way  we  can  get  economic  under- 
."^tandins  or  education,  which  all  of  us 
need,  is  to  have  a  discussion.  I  know 
of  no  better  place  than  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  This  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  great  forums  for  discussion  in 
the  world.  Probably  it  is  the  only  forum 
in  this  counti-y  which  can  command  na- 
tional attention. 

Tliose  who  support  the  position  which 
we  read  about  over  and  over  again  in 
the  great  publications— the  position 
taken  by  the  great  monetary  authori- 
ties; the  po.<;ition  taken  by  the  interna- 
tional bankers— should  come  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  defend  that  posi- 
tion. In  so  doing,  they  can  enlighten 
us  by  pointing  out  where  we  are  wrong 
and  where  the  policy  we  propose  is 
mistaken. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  U  S 
News  k  World  Report  to  which  I  have 
referred.  enUtled  "Is  the  Dollar  Really 
Weak?"  may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Is  THE  Dollar  Really  Weak? 

In  financUl  capltaU  of  Western  Europe 
attacks  on  the  U.S.  dollar  appear  to  be  reach- 
ing the  proportions  of  a  ciunpalgn. 

The  dollar  Is  pictured  as  "weak,"  Writers 
speakers,  "experts"  of  one  kind  or  another 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  before  long 
the  dollar  will  be  devalued.  The  price  of  gold, 
now  $35  an  ounce,  is  supposed  to  be  raiaed 
to  a  level  an}-where  from  $50  to  $70. 

Speculators  recently  have  bid  up  the  price 
of  gold-mining  stocks.  Demand  for  gold  it- 
self on  the  London  market  has  pushed  the 
price  to  $35  12  an  ounce,  despite  efforts  of 
monetary  authorities  to  hold  the  price  l>elow 
$35  08. 

A  false  scare.  What  are  the  facts?  Is  the 
dollar  really  weak?  What  about  all  the  talk 
of  devaluing  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold? 

Answers  from  the  best  possible  sources, 
based  on  facts,  are  the  ones  that  follow: 

1.  The  dollar  basically  is  strong,  not  weak. 
The  United  States  is  selling  abroad.  In  the 
form  of  goods  and  services,  far  more  than 
It  is  buying  from  abroad.  So  long  as  Amer- 
ican industry  is  able  successfully  to  com- 
pete in  foreign  markets,  as  it  is  doing  now. 
there  is  no  reasonable  basis  for  devaluing 
the  dollar. 

2  Dollar  trouble.*;,  so  far  as  thev  exist, 
are  the  result  of  spending  abroad  bv  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  for  the  defense  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  of  spending  on  foreign  aid.  Much 
of  the  attack  on  the  dollar  is  being  made 
by  interests  in  countries  that  are  benefiting 
from  U.S.  defense  spending.  In  Washington, 
moves  now  are  being  made  to  cut  dollar 
spending  by  American  Armed  Forces  abroad. 
Pressure  also  is  being  brought  on  other  na- 
tions to  provide  more  help  with  the  burden 
of  foreign  aid. 
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„  ?H  ^'^^°"«h  inore  than  $6  bUllon  in 
gold  has  flowed  out  of  tlie  United  States  in 
recent  years,  gold  held  by  the  Umted  States 
IS  m.iny  times  the  total  held  by  any  other 
Western  country.  At  the  same  time  assets 
owned  abroad  by  Americans  far  exceed  11a- 
bUuies  owed  to  foreigners.  The  financUl 
strcn^tli  of  the  United  States,  in  other  words 
is  very  great. 

Who  ouns  the  world's  gold? -Reserves  held 
by  govcrnnunts  and  central   banks 


Uiii'-id  st.-it<-s 

Soviet   Union 

Wet    Germany... 

Britain !_._ 

•Switzerlaiid  _ 

Italy 

Fr.iiice 

Nctiicrlands_ 


Billions 

-  $16  3 

6.5 
3   7 

-  3  5 
2.4 
2  2 
2.2 
16 


Belgium .  '  "'"  ,„ 

CiLada ::::::::         \l 

Portugal "  \^ 

Source:  For  free  world.  Federal  Reserve 
Boiml;  Soviet  gold  is  estimated  on  the  basis 
cf  latest  available  data. 

Moves  are  beuig  made,  even  s^i  to  reduce 
soniewlDt  the  burden  the  dollar  is  asked  to 
c.^r.T  m   the  world. 

BVY     AMERIC,\N 

On  July  16.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S 
McNamnra  announced  a  program"  designed  to 
cut  to  half  dollar  spending  abroad  by  US 
Armed  Forces.  That  spending  has  totaled 
about  $3  billion  a  year.  On  July  17.  It  was 
announced  that  p;ift  of  this  plan  would  call 
for  a  buy  American  program  on  the  part  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Military  officials  were  told, 
in  effect,  to  buy  U.S  goods  even  if  they  cost 
50  percent  more  than  foreign  goods. 

More  effort  is  to  be  made  to  float  bond 
Issues  of  world  organizations  In  financial 
markets  of  Europe  rather  than  in  the  United 
States.  European  business  firms  also  have 
been  advised  to  tap  their  own  markets  for 
capital  Instead  of  coming  to  New  York.  For- 
eign Industries  are  being  encouraged  to  m- 
vest  in  the  United  States  to  offset  in  part 
the  heavy  Investment  abroad  by  American 
companies.  And  other  nations  that  owe 
debts  to  the  United  States  are  being  en- 
couraged to  pay  off  those  debts  in  advance 
of  the  due  dates. 

A  SWISS   BANKER  S   VIEW 


Even  before  the  United  States  made  these 
and  other  moves  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  dollar.  Dr.  Max  Ikl*.  a  world  authority 
on  money  and  head  of  the  banking  and 
currency  division  of  the  Swiss  National 
Bank,  gave  a  lecture  In  which  he  outlined 
his  views  on  American  currency. 

The  following  points  were  treated  by  this 
Swiss  authority: 

Do  the  Swiss  authorities  consider  the  dol- 
lar overvalued? 

Dr.  Ikle  pointed  out  that  in  only  1  year — 
1969— has  there  been  a  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade.  He  said  that,  using  Swiss 
accounting  methods,  the  U.S.  surplus — tak- 
ing into  account  trade  and  "invisibles" 
alone —  amounted  to  about  $5  billion  in  1961. 
That  did  not  suggest  any  overvaluation  of 
the  U.S.  dollar. 

Then  is  the  United  States  a  bad  risk? 

Here  the  Swiss  authority  pointed  out  that 
the  U.S.  problem  rose  not  from  trade  but 
from  heavy  investment  of  capital  abroad  by 
American  firms.  Tliis  actually  represented 
an  increase  in  assets,  not  any  loss  in  real 
^wealth. 

He  added  that  a  balance  sheet  for  1959 
showed  the  United  States  with  assets  of  $65 
bllUon  against  liabilities  of  only  $41  billion. 
Dr.  Ikl^  described  the  United  States  as  the 
strongest  fln&ncial  power  in  the  world. 

But  what  about  the  price  ot  gold?  Must 
the  gold  price  be  raised? 

Dr.  Ikle  replied  that  at  no  time  in  recent 
years  has  there  been  a  lack  of  llqiUdity 
in  the  WeEtem  World,  regwdlew  ot  vbat 
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economists  might  say.  In  other  words,  he 
finds  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  In  the 
world  to  provide  lor  internaUonal  trade 

How  about  reaiming  the  gold  value  of 
various  currencies? 

Revaluations  were  described  as  justified 
only  when  there  are  major  differences  in  cosU 
between  countries.  The  Swiss  expert  felt 
that  recent  revaluations  did  more  harm  than 
£orjd. 

What  is  needed  to  repair  the  present 
monetary  f-  stem? 

Dr.  Iki^  aaid  that  nothing  need  be  done 
except  to  establish  a  period  of  calm  and 
stability.  He  added  that  other  countries 
besides  the  United  States  and  Switzerland 
also  misht  allow  their  currencies  to  be  con- 
verted into  goM  at  the  request  of  other  cen- 
tral banks.  That  would  allow  other  currcn- 
c.es  besides  the  U.S.  dollar  and  the  Swiss 
franc  to  become  reserve  currencies 

It  often  has  been  said  that  Swiss  bankers 
have  felt  that  devaluation  of  the  American 
dollar  was  going  to  be  necessary.  This  view- 
point definitely  was  rejected  by  the  c\n-- 
rency  authority  of  the  Swiss  National  Bank 
backed  up  by  Dr.  Walter  Schwegler  chair-' 
man  of  the  national  bank. 

Devaluation  also  was  rejected  firmlv  by 
Robert  V.  Roosa,  Under  Secretarv  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  He  toid 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  July  10  that  the  VS.  balance 
of  payments  had  shown  decided  Improve- 
ment. New  estimates  put  the  overall  deficit 
at  between  $1  and  $1.5  biUion  for  19G2 

Chief  reason  for  this  deficit  is  the  outflow 
of  short-term  money,  seeking  higher  Interest 
rates  abroad.  Sp  far  as  the  •o-c&lled  "b$«lc 
payments"  are  concerned— trade  and  long- 
term  Investments— Mr.  Roosa  said  a  balance 
will  be  reached  at  the  end  of  l»a3. 

Noting  that  rumors  abroad  of  possible 
dollar  devaluation  had  become  "almoGt  stri- 
dent," Mr.  Roosa  explained:  "I  think  It  Is 
because  they  see  there  U  not  a  chance  that  we 
will  do  it."  Mr.  Roosa  added  that  Soviet 
Russia  and  South  Africa,  as  major  gold  prxj- 
ducers,  stood  to  profit  most  from  any  rlae  In 
the  dollar  price  of  gold.  He  said "  further 
that  stockholders  in  South  African  gold 
mines  had  a  keen  interest  in  dollar  deralua- 
tlon.  and  observed: 

"In  the  past  it  has  been  raid  there  waa  a 
connection  between  such  interests  and  the 
people  making  the  most  fuss  orer  deTsIu- 
ation." 

Reports  from  Switserland  indicate  that 
Britain  might  be  leaning  toward  sterling 
devaluation  or  a  change  in  the  gold  price  as 
a  way  of  gaining  an  advantage  when  Jom- 
Ing  Europe's  Common  Market.  Some  Swiss 
observers  suspect  that  riimors  about  the  dol- 
lar may  be  inspired  in  part  by  British  dis- 
cussions about  the  dollar's  weakness. 

Five  years  ago.  the  United  States  had  62 
percent  of  the  world  s  gold.  Since  then,  the 
U.S.  reserve  has  shrunk  by  $0.8  billion.  Tb- 
day.  this  country  holds  34  percent  of  world 
gold  reserves. 

BilUons 

Venezuela «q  4 

South  Africa TrriT """        4 

Spain l.y.l/'   ~         4 

Austria    IIIIIII  4 

India   "-'"1  2 

InternaUonal  Monetary  Fund.  BanV  fOT 

International  Settlements 2.3 

Rest  of  the  world 22 

IN  BRITAIN;    PESSnCISM 

A  dispatch  to  U,S.  News  &  World  Report 
from  London  makes  these  points: 

Heart  of  the  UJS.  problem,  as  seen  by  the 
"Financial  Times,"  Is:  "ho*  to  combine  ex- 
pansion with  a  sound  currency." 

British  economists  say  that  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  stagnant.  They  say  the  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem  Is  to  use  tax  relief,  deficit 
spending,  low  interest  rates. 

But  these  same  economists  add  that  the 
United  Stotes  hai  a  persistent  deficit  in  the 
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balance  of  payments.    The  way  to  deal  with  Foreign  claims  against  U.S.  gold:   Boten-  economic  adviser  to  the  Pre«;idPnt  nf  tho 

thl8.  they  say.  Is  to  raise  Interest  rates,  bal-  tlally  $20.3  billion,  up  $5.4  billion  In  5>ears.  TTnit^H   ^tt?l    iv;rl    tx?  if      i?  n          ^^^ 

•nee  the  budget,  take  other  anti-lnflatlon  Gold  reserve  required  as  backing  fof  US  ^''i^!?  ^v?^^^^•  Mr    Walter   Heller,  sug- 

■teps.  dollar:  $11.9  billion.  gested  what  would  be  the  ingredients  of 

As  a  result,  these  British  analysts  fear  that  Potential  shortage  of  U.S.  gold:  $15.0  bil-  ^  ^^^^^  policy  which  would  provide  for 

the  remedies  for  the  two  problems — expan-  lion — but  only  in   the   unlikely  event   that  ^^^  multiple   objectives  of  full  employ- 

Blon  and  currency— are  contradictory.  all  foreign  claims  were  presented  for  pay-  ment,     growth,     and     stability.     Among 

The  latest  rash  of  speculation  in  London  ment  in  gold.  other  things  he  suggested" 

s?rtS"£SX"^ri5rat£r^re"ni'  r.7:s^i.^irr.jT-  ^°^^'-  ''^—  or^Se'inrinrorwirorerT"^^^ 

fSS^^J^tSfrUaJ^"'  ^""'"^  *°  "°^''*  P'^^-  ^*««T  ^''  ''''""'  ^^^^  abroad-b,  gov-  m  o;dTto'mrk"ro;rrunl''a;:firble'^?r 

Ano^ienS^Jn  being  raised  in  I.ndon  ^"^^ ^^11^ ^^^.T^'S^l^l^  r^J^t'Jo^rnrnr'rgr^^.^s^cirnn; 

to:   How  long  will  European   central   banks  Germany.  $2.4  billion;  other  European  <oun-  the  formation  of  human  capital)  or  as  called 

cooperate  In  supporting  the  American  dollar?  tries.  $4.2  billion.  for  by  stabilization  pollcy.^through  the  re^ 

At  present,  through  a  series  of  informal  Price   of   gold:    $35   an   ounce   in   TJ^nited  tirement  of  debt  and  consequent  channellne 

arrangements,    central     banks    in    Western  States,  unchanged  since   1934.  of  funds  Into  the  hands  of  private  Investors 

Europe  and  London  are  holding  dollars  in-  Prices  of  other  commodities:   Up  14»  per-  ^     .v,                   v. 

stead  of  turning  them  into  gold.    They  have  cent,  on  the  average   in  the  same  pertod  Furthermore,  he  said  that  this  would 

**!^?"^-"**»*  *X°^**  P°°^"  °' "*^®'*^  ^"'"'^^  World  production' of  gold    Estimated  at  "  "^ake  possible  a  reduction  of  interest 

™,?,^*?      ."      \J^^  to  discourage  private  $1.7  billion  in  1961.    Largest  producer:  South  ^ates  and  monetary  tightness." 

^ui^erarL°ervelciSl^"or?,n-  ^/nca.  $803  million.    Second^argest:  »ovlet  The      theme     has     run     consistently 

2?;tiSg\?SrrS?rgl?e°:Sig^^°nlo/4"n  ^u^nsa'SXn"^^**'''"""^"     "-^l^"^-  y--^h  the  advice  which   the  senate 

currencies.                     o              o               b  pul.  *oj  muuon.  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  received 

British  observers  say  further  that   if  Mr  ^"  ^°^^''  ^°*'°^^^  eeport  favored  i^jocET  from    top   economists   and   Government 

Rossa's  analysis  of  the  U.S.  payments  balance  surpluses,  low  interest  rates  policymakers     that     we     should     work 

Is  correct,  the  threat  to  the  dollar  may  soon  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President  be-  toward  a  position  of  monetary  ease;  not 

pass.    If  the  payments  deficit  becomes  man-  fore  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  go  back  tp  my  higher  interest  rates  but  easier  interest 

ageable.  the  administration  can  try  to  expand  principal  point  in  discussing  the  wl$dom  '"ates.    In  a  period  of  prosperity  or  rela- 

SnceTb^SSlVXdoUai"''**'™*''*''*   '°''°"  °^   ^   ^^^    ^"^    ^"^    ^-hy    I    think    that  tive    prosperity    we    should    be    going 

The  London  Tim«.  «n«'i„,«=  t>,«  c.f,.«^.  ^°"^^  ^  ^  mistaken  approach  to  our  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  from 

asIJuo^                          ^^"  '''*'  '""^"""^  problem.    I  think  it  would  fly  in  the  face  that  in  which  we  have  been  going.     We 

"These  operations  (by  central  banks)  sim-  °^.  ?^^^   ^^^^^^   conclusions   of    eflono-  should   be   working   not   toward   deficits 

ply  buy  time.     Unless  governments  pursue  "^^^s  concerning  proper  fiscal  and  Knon-  l>ut  toward  surpluses. 

individual  policies  that  fit  into  a  general  ^^ary  policy  for  growth,  full  employment.  The  current  issue   of   the  U.S.   News 

pattern,  unless  the  United  States  faces  Its  ^"^  stable  prices.  &  World  Report  has  a  very  fascinating 

short-term   currency   crisis   decisively,   and  The  last  comprehensive  study  orf  the  table  in  regard  to  something  which  has 

unless  Europe  faces  up  to  the  problem  of  economy  was  made  by   the  committee  ^1°^  been  brought  to  my  attention  be- 

luIi",'cuTeL°y  confiSrwii? continues  ^"'^^^  ^"^  ^^'  ^°"^^^^  ^°  ^^^^^  the  ^oro.  in  which  I  am  sure  Senators  will  be 

be  undermln^^-  ''°°"***"*'*  ^'"  continue  to  Congress  on  economic  policy,  which  Com-  mterested. 

*,T  Tw  T,  ^^^ir,^,,  mittee  is  dominated  by  a  liberal  D^mo-  previous  tax  errs -poor  record  for 

ALL  IN  IT  together  cratic    majority— a    majority,    incklen-  economic  expansion 

Economists  in  the  United  States  point  out  tally   with  which  T  rii<!<!Pnfor»  in  tu^  lo^f  t-v,        v,         w                  ^ 

that  other  countries  actually  have  a  selfish  repok  which    gave   advt^e  f^^hl  V.^  t.  V"^?  ^^''^  ^^^"  "V"^  ^^'^  "^"^  ^^  °"'" 

interest  in  supporting  the  US.  dollar.    The  gress      WhTt   frivfr^  hTh  t>,?         S^J"'  ^^^^'^'^l    Government    in    the    past    43 

dollar  is  used  along  with  gold  as  a  reserve  fS'    xf  ?olt°i         ^»«*  the  comn^ttee  years.     It    is    very    interesting    to    note 

by  most  countries.    Devaluation  thus  would  f            -ii,  gave  aavice  on  the  subject  of  a  what  have  been  the  effects  of  these  tax 

cause  other  countries'  reserves  to  shrink.   So  .       ^"t.  by  inference.    The  report  paid,  cuts  on  the  economy 

""^  fS''*'l'if?°°,*'  *^"*  ^^^  ^•^-  Tr«a«"ry  in  part:  -j-wo  of  the  tax  cuts— one  in  Novem- 

!??»,*  £.®?*L     Reserve  Board,  cooperating  Greater  reliance  on  fiscal  policy  caUfe  for  ber  of   1921   and  one   in  May  of  1928— 

It  also  Is  pointed  out  that  formal  devalua-  recovery  and  prosperity  *"eauy  riMiig.  was  already   increasing, 
tlon  of  the  dollar  requires  an  act  of  Congress  ^       w  Business   continued   to  go   up.     There- 
The  dollars  strenatmn  todavs  morUl  L  i"°™lt    that    although    we    are i  not  fore,    if   we   leave   those   two   out   of   ac- 
me do/Z«r  s  strenpf/i  m  today  s  u^orW  satisfied  with  all  the  indexes,  not  by  a  count,    we    find    that    in    regard   to   the 

U.S.  assets-investments  abroad             $T7''7  ^^^^*  ^®^^'  ^^'^  ^  generally  a  period  of  others  there  was  almost  a  precise  bal- 

u.o.assew-investments  abroad ill.  7  recovery  and  prosperity.     All  the  30na-  ance    in   the   consequences   of   the   tax 

Private  Investments:  ^^^  whom  I  have  heard  speak  on  rtadio  cuts.    That  is.  about  half  of  the  time 

Long- term 49.3  °r  television  have  talked  about  how  the  business  declined  after  the  tax  cut  and 

Short-term 6.4  economy   has  expanded,  how  the  gross  about  half  the  time  business  improved 

.  national  product  has  increased,  how  re-  after  the  tax  cut. 

Government  credits  and  claims 22.0  tail  sales  have  increased,  how  auto  gales  There  is  no  empirical  record  no  very 

unftii^q^^"*^"^''''*'*™*"**^"  have  increased.  compelling  record  on  the  basi^  of  ex- 

unuea  states _^^46J7  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  fcays  Peiience  which  would  show  us  that  the 

Long-term   investments                      .18  8  ♦^l*'  "^^er  these  circumstances  we  otight  ^ay  to  stimulate  the  economy  is  to  have 

Short-term  investments  and'^'ete"     27  9  }°  ^^^^  ^  bigger  surplus.     The  conitnit-  a  tax  cut. 

_____  tee  report  also  says :  For    example,    in   February    of    19:?6 

Net   balance:   U.S.   assets  over  Second,    there  should    be   more    prompt  there   was   a   major   tax    cut   for   indi- 

liabilities   31.0  budget  deficits  when  recession  condltloat  are  viduals.     Following  that  there  was  a  mi- 

Thua:  For  every  91  of  international  llabUi-  ?eUan.^'^iVi  hl« 'f  "il"""?  ^^J°^^°'^^^'  i^^s  nor  recession  which  started  in  November 

ties,  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  hold  restralntraL^nlt  .nfl^.  ^'^'^^^  °"  moni^tary  of  1926. 

$1.66   in  assets.     It  is  only  in  short-term  expaS?ortf  Sad  off  Tm^^'lr^^^^  In  December  of  1929-how  many  peo- 

ceidlrH^'n''^.^'  '^''.^^-  ^^^  ^"  •''^-  Bio'^^Jnter'est  rates  fn  gen'^rT  ^''  remember?-there  was  a  major  tax 

EurlS  call  inSsLea  thftoHH  "^t^    '"  ^^^'^   ^^^^  -°"'^  othefX  ie     Mori^vTr  ^,"t     for     individuals.       The     recession 

fsTfinlncial  t^wS                             "*'"°°^'  "^^"^  ''^^'■^^^  ^''^^  ^°^id  ^tiii  be  fle^bie'  deepened   into   the   greatest   depression 

Note— FlBures  are   estlm«t^H   >,^  ttqw   .  w^*?!  ^T^"^**  fluctuate  within  a  much  more  that  this  country  has  ever  had. 

WR  e^onomrunirfor     h^'l^S  of  19?f  oS  S?l^*f  therXe  wm*"'.  "'/"r    °"    i^^^'  .   ^"  ''''''^  °^  ^^^^   ^^^'^  ^^  ^  sizable 

the  basis  Of  Official  date        '          °    '"''  °°  tiv"  inTorSikrstJbnit^'ln  ^;^°'^  f'':  ^^'^  '"^  ^°''  individuals,  and  a  moderate 

SO«  ,ACTS  ABOUT  COLO                       .  ^l^IT^d' O^^^'LIP  i^l^^t^cl  ^ZVuZ  l'^'^''    1"    "'^^"^^'^^   ^^     ^^'^• 

world  gold  reserves:  $47.9  bimon  '«^f^'   ^"*   '^^   '^^'^   contribute   to   grfcS  ^  months  afterward 

U.S.  reserve:  $16.3  billion  or  34  oircent  of  ^'^^'""y  ^^  *^e  Nation's  financial  mai5et.s  ^r   President,  after  the  1954  tax  cut 

world  total.                                       i^        «.  "  PrPRirf«»,f   i„  hi.  ♦     *<_         u.  *  ^"°    the    1945    tax  cut.   as   weU   as   the 
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I  think  on  the  basis  of  the  record  it 
is  hard  to  conclude  that  a  sure  way  to 
solve  an  economic  recession  is  to  cut 
taxes.  The  evidence  indicates  this  does 
not  necessarily  work. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor 
I  have  one  other  subject  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss very  briefly. 
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TITO  CRACKS  DOWN  ON  FREEDOM 
AGAIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
protested  vigorously  against  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  conference  report  I 
did  so  because  I  thought  it  was  a  great 
tragedy  that  our  conferees  collapsed  on 
the  posit-ion  that  the  Senate  had  taken 
on  the  question  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
Vesterday  the  New  York  Times  reported 
in  a  byline  story  of  Paul  Underwood  the 
following' : 

Preslde.it  Tito  said  today  that  the  new  re- 
treat from  liberalism  In  Yugoslavia  would 
;it!ect  cultural  life  as  well  as  politics. 

Spenkir  g  at  the  close  of  a  2-day  meeting 
■  f  the  Yi  goslav  Community  Party's  central 
cmmltteo.  Marshal  Tito  declared  that  his 
regime  hid  gone  too  far  In  allowing  writers 
freedom  of  expression. 

Althouf^^h  observers  generally  agree  that 
Yugoslav  writers  actually  have  had  less  free- 
U..m  of  eypression  than,  for  Instance,  Polish 
uvithors.  the  Yugoslav  President  asserted: 

■  We  have  had  a  very  liberal  attitude.  We 
shrugged  our  shoulders,  thinking  nobody 
would  be  harmed  If  we  allowed  people  to  say 
and  write  what  they  wanted. 

That  ij  always  the  pulsation.  As  soon 
as  we  give  Yugoslavia  any  assistance, 
they  go  over  the  other  way.  It  seems 
to  me  thnt  has  been  true  of  every  com- 
mitment in  every  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  the  Congre.ss  has  made.  I 
suppose  we  could  do  something  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  bill.  It  is 
always  possible,  but  I  think  a  point  of 
order  could  probably  stop  the  attempt. 
At  any  nite,  once  again  the  position  of 
those  who  insist  that  we  su.spend  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  for  1  year,  and  that  we 
.should  blx:k  the  proposed  loan  of  $10 
million  to  Yugoslavia  because  of  the 
conduct  of  Tito  at  Belgrade,  is  being 
vindicated  again.  Here  is  a  Communist 
dictator  who  is  suppressing  freedom 
more  and  more  in  his  own  country.  He 
i.s  lining  up  behind  Khrushchev. "  Fur- 
thermore, he  is  tiTing  to  aline  other 
countries  behind  Khrushchev  on  one  is- 
sue after  another.  Yet  we  insist  upon 
providing  aid  for  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  entitled  "Tito  Backs  Curbs  on 
Liberal  Trend,"  by  Paul  Underwood, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.s  follows 

Tito  Back.s  Ci  rbs  on  Liberal  Trend — Tells 
Party  Meeting  Regime  Has  Been  Too 
LrNiENT  ON  Yugoslavia's  Authors 

iBy   Paul   Underwood) 
Belgrade.  Yugoslavia.  July  23.— Pre.^ident 
rit<>  said  today   that   the   new   retreat   from 
liberalism  l.i  Yugoslavia  would  affect  cultu- 
ral life  as  -veil   as   politics. 

Speaklnt;  at  the  close  of  a  2-day  meeting 
of  the  Yugislav  Communist  Partv's  Central 
Committee,  Marshal   Tito  declared  that  hla 


regime  had  gone  too  far  In  allowing  writers 
freedom  of  expression.  ""vers 

Although  observers  generally  agree  that 
Yugoslav  writers  actually  have  had  less  free- 
dom of  expresslon^than.  for  Instance,  Polish 
''".^^""v  *^^  Yugoslav  President  asserted- 

we  have  had  a  very  liberal  atUtude.  We 
shrugged  our  shoulders,  thinking  nobody 
would  be  harmed  If  we  allowed  people  to  say 
and  write  what  they  wanted. 

"In  this  we  have  gone  too  far.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  teach  writers  and  tell 
them  what  they  must  write,  but  we  will  not 
allow  anyone  to  write  nonsense  and  carica- 
ture and  distort  our  social  life." 

TTTO   CRITICIZES    AIDS 

Marshal  Tito  also  criticized  subordinates 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nist Party  for  havmg  failed  to  produce  con- 
crete solutions  to  the  nations  economic 
crisis. 

He  complained  that  only  5  members  of  the 
135-man  central  committee  took  part  In  dis- 
cussions on  reports  presented  today  on  as- 
pects of  the  economy  and  plans  for  the 
future. 

In  the  reports,  officials  of  the  regime  pro- 
posed cutbacks  In  Imports  and  Investments 
a  new  and  more  realistic  development  plan 
and  higher  prices  for  farm  products  to  help 
surmount  Yugoslavia's  economic  difficulties 

Objecting  to  the  reports  as  too  general 
Marshal  Tito  said: 

•Although  we  have  established  that  faults 
exist,  I  do  not  find  in  the  reports  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  how  we  get  out  of 
the  present  troubles— that  is.  how  our 
Yugoslav  economy  should  develop  in  the 
future." 

The  Central  Committee  meeting  was 
called  to  approve  a  program  for  dealing  with 
the  economic  slowdown  that  has  gripped 
the  country  since  early  last  year.  Although 
all  the  sp>eeches  made  at  the  session  were 
published  tonight,  there  was  no  announce- 
ment of  decisions  approved  by  the  committee. 

The  three  reports  had  been  prepared  by 
Slavko  Komar.  Milos  Mlnic,  and  Boris  KraJ- 
ger,  the  Governments  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture, Foreign  Trade,  and  General  Economic 
Affairs,  respectively.  Copies  were  circulated 
among  committee  members  yesterday.  To 
speed  the  discussions,  the  reports  were  not 
read  today. 

Mr.  Krajger  reviewed  the  unfavorable 
trends  in  the  economy  Two  years  ago  in- 
dustrial production  was  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  15  percent  a  year;  now  it  is  increasing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  only  4  percent. 

Farm  output  will  be  poor  again  this  year. 
Inflation  has  resulted  in  a  steep  rise  in 
prices  and  living  costs.  Exports  are  down, 
increasing  Yugoslavia's  already  dangerously 
large  deficit  in  her  balance  of  payments — 
the  relationship  between  outlays  abroad  and 
receipts  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Krajger.  offering  no  hope  of  an  early 
economic  upturn,  said  that  some  planned 
investment  would  have  to  be  postponed  to 
concentrate  available  funds  on  projects  with 
the  greatest  export  possibilities.  He  added 
that  cutbacks  would  have  to  be  made  in  con- 
struction programs  for  homes,  schools,  and 
hospitals. 

Mr  Minlc  told  the  committee  members 
that  estimates  indicated  that  the  national 
income  this  year  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
nearly  $500  million  le.ss  than  had  been 
planned.  He  said  setbacks  in  agriculture 
alone  would  account  for  nearly  $300  million 
of  that  total. 

REVISION    OPPOSED 

Referring  to  earlier  offlcial  statements  that 
Yugoslavia's  current  5-j-ear  plan  would  have 
to  be  revised  to  more  realistic  levels,  Mr. 
Mlnic  said  this  could  not  be  done  properly 
in  so  short  a  time. 

Instead,  he  proposed  that  the  plan,  sched- 
uled to  run  through  1965.  be  scrapped  and 
a  new  7-year  plan  be  drawn  up  for  the  years 
1964  to  1970.     This,  he  said,  would  give  the 
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planners  time  to  coordinate  their  views  on 
development  needs  and  achieve  a  unified 
policy.  • 

Mr.  Mlnic  warned  that  Imports  of  food 
probably  would  have  to  be  Increased  next 
year.  He  declared  that  Imports  of  raw  mate- 
rials, Industrial  components  and  consumer 
goo<ls  would  be  held  below  this  year's  level 
If  the  economic  situation  does  not  Improve 
he  warned.  Imports  from  Western  Europe 
might  have  to  be  cut  back  to  save  money  to 
pay  Yugoslavia's  debts  abroad. 

Ml.  Komar  declared  that  farm-producUon 
costs  had  risen  so  sharply  in  the  last  2  years 
that  they  had  canceled  the  benefits  to  farm- 
ers ol  Increased  purchase  prices  and  other  aid 

As  a  result,  he  asserted.  It  Is  now  Impos- 
sible for  the  average  farm  organization  to 
make  a  profit  on  some  basic  crops. 

He  recommended  further  Increases  In 
prlce.s  paid  farms  for  ceruin  commodities 
including  a  14-percent  rise  In  the  price  for 
livestock.  18  percent  more  for  grain.  19  per- 
cent more  for  industrial  crops,  and  43  percent 
more  for  milk. 

To  avoid  passing  the  burden  of  these  In- 
creased paymenu  on  the  already  hard- 
pressed  consumers,  he  said,  they  should  be 
granted  largely  In  the  form  of  higher  direct 
premiums  to  producers.  Nevertheless,  he  de- 
clared that  a  further  Increase  of  4  to  5  percent 
in  consumer  food  prices  was  unavoidable. 
These  prices  have  already  risen  about  27  per- 
cent over  last  year. 

»^ Komar  said  the  most  Important  task 
of  fhe  Yugoslav  economy  was  to  raise  the 
output  of  wheat  and  thus  eliminate  the  need 
for  imports  of  grain. 

Asserting  that  extension  of  the  socialist 
sector  of  agriculture  was  a  precondition  for 
increasing  output,  he  urged  that  socialist 
units  be  given  more  funds  to  buy  or  lease 
land  from  peasants  farming  private  plots. 

Such  peasants  have  owned  and  farmed 
about  90  percent  of  the  nation's  arable  land 
since  the  Yugoslav  Communists  abandoned 
attempts  at  forcible  collectivization  In  1952 
The  Tito  regime  now  relies  on  a  policy  of 
waiting  for  the  pressure  of  the  market  to 
force  peasants  to  give  up  farming  and  sell 
their  land  to  the  big  socialized  units. 


GEORGE  ROSS  HUTCHINS 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  regard  to  Senate  bill  2339. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2339)  for  the  relief  of  George  Ross 
Hutchins,  which  was.  on  line  10,  after 
"Act"  insert:  'Provided  further.  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be 
deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  said  Act ". 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.      Mr.    President     on 
March  29.   1962,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2339.  to  grant,  in  behalf  of  the  husband 
of   a   U.S.   citizen,  a  waiver  of  the  ex- 
cluding provision  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  has  suffered  a  previous  attack 
of  insanity.    On  June  19.  1962.  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  S.  2339.  with 
an  amendment  to  provide  for  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond.    Although  the  Senate  felt 
this  provision  to  be  unnecessary,  inas- 
much as  the  beneficiary  is  independently 
wealthy,  the  amendment  is  acceptable; 
and  I  have  been  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendment. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  so  move. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  bill  1074. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1074)  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Yao  Koh, 
which  were,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "Sep- 
tember 5,  1952"  and  insert  "the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act",  and  in  line 
7,  strike  out  "head  tax  and". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
17,  1962,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1074.  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
to  the  beneficiary  as  of  the  date  of  a  pre- 
vious admission  to  the  United  States.  On 
July  2,  1962.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  S.  1074.  with  an  amend- 
ment to  grant  the  status  of  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  This  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments 
of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MRS.  GEOHAR  OGASSIAN 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  bill  1889. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1889)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Geohar 
Ogassian,  which  was.  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportaUon,  warrants  of  ar- 
rest, and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Geohar  Ogassian.  Prom 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Geohar  Ogassian  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason 
of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deporta- 
tion proceedings  were  commenced  or  any 
such  warrants  and  orders  have  issued. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17.  1962,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1889, 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  to  the  bene- 
ficiary. On  July  2,  1962.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  1889,  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  only  for  cancella- 
tion of  deportation  proceedings.  Al- 
though the  Senate  language  is  preferred 
the  amendment  is  acceptable. 

Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


in- 


HEARINGS  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
JUDGE  THURGOOD  MARSHALL 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  last  hearings  our  subcommit- 
tee held  on  the  ncxnination  of  Judge 
Thurgood  Marshall,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  hearings  will  be  resumed  on 
next  Wednesday. 

Last  week,  or  the  week  before,  when 
the  subcommittee  supposedly  had  com- 
pleted its  hearings,  it  was  our  under- 
standing that  counsel  had  perhaps  an- 
other 2  hours  of  interrogation.  I  hope 
that  at  the  end  of  the  interrogation  the 


nomination  can  be  reported  by  th«|  sub- 
committee to  the  full  committee;!  that 
there  can  be  concurrence  by  tw  full 
committee,  and  that  the  nominatioh  can 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  good  new$,  ... 
deed,  that  the  hearings  will  resume  on 
next  Wednesday.  I  wish  to  expra$s  my 
gratitude — because  of  my  deep  interest 
in  this  matter— to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  the  great  help  he  has 
extended  in  urging  that  the  hearings  be 
completed  and  for  the  very  vigorous  way 
he  has  supported  the  confirmation  of 
this  fine  lawyer  for  the  Federal  bpnch. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  shdwn  a 
magnificent  understanding  of  this  entire 
problem;  and  I  am  very  grateful  tp  him 
for  his  assistance. 

I  express  the  hope  also  that  there  will 
not  be  further  delay  beyond  next 
Wednesday.  There  has  already  bpen  a 
hearing  in  which  some  very  trenflhant 
inquiries  were  made  by  the  Senator  if  rom 
Illinois,  indicating  that  there  was  very 
little  merit  in  the  interrogation^  It 
seemed  it  went  not  to  the  qualifictjtions 
of  the  nominee  but,  rather,  to  the  ac- 
tions of  an  organization  for  which  he 
had  appeared  as  counsel. 

I  beUeve  in  the  committee  system^  and 
I  believe  that  the  subcommittee  should 
have  a  fair  opportimity  to  finish  its  [work 
on  this  nomination.  However,  this  ^s  no 
excuse  for  the  long  delay  which  ha<s  oc- 
curred. I  have  stated  before  that,  un- 
less the  subcommittee  proceeded  by  Au- 
gust 1, 1  would  consider  it  my  duty  tji  the 
full  committee  to  move  to  discharge  the 
subcommittee  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination.  If  we  can  get 
action  on  next  Wednesday,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  take  such  action, 
which  I  would  regret  to  take.  ] 

I  must  say,  however,  that  if  thefe  is 
further  imreasonable  delay,  I  shall  feel 
compelled  to  pursue  such  a  course  and 
bring  the  matter  to  a  head  in  the  full 
committee,  where  I  feel  certain  the  Totes 
exist  for  the  confirmation  of  this  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  jurist  to  the  Federal 
court  of  appeals.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  we  permit  this  nomination 
to  be  stalled  until  it  is  too  late  for  action 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Again  I  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said.  A  good  n^any 
questions  cropped  VP  in  that  healring 
that  had  no  bearing  on  the  judicial 
temperament,  ability,  or  competenqe  of 
the  nominee  before  us.  I  share  the  &ope 
that  action  on  the  nomination  caiii  be 
expedited  and  that  the  nomination  can 
be  called  to  a  vote. 


FOOD-FOR -PEACE  PROGRAMi 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President^  on 
the  date  of  July  18,  1962.  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Govem  resigned  as  director  of  the  tood 
for  peace  program  and  as  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  resignation.  Mr.  McGovern  seiit  a 
letter  to  President  Kennedy  outlining  the 


work  of  his  ofllce  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  food-for-i>eace  program  dur- 
ing the  past  18  months. 

I  wish  to  read  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  the  letter  of  Mr.  McGovern  to 
President  Kennedy.     He  said: 

Pood  for  peace  is  not  only  an  outlet  for 
costly  farm  storages,  not  only  a  device  to  sup- 
port farm  Income,  not  only  a  valuable  com- 
mercial market  development  tool;  it  is  also  a 
useful  ingredient  of  economic  development, 
an  invaluable  aid  to  world  health,  and  a 
powerful  corrective  to  the  misery  on  which 
tyranny  thrives.  Food  for  peace — an  indis- 
pensable foundation  stone  in  the  building  of 
a  free  and  peaceful  world — has  given  the 
American  farmer  a  vital  role  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

During  the  past  18  months.  93  billion 
pounds  of  food  have  been  committed  for 
shipment  to  over  100  countries.  This  ac- 
complishment is  brought  Into  even  clearer 
perspective  when  compared  with  the  80  bil- 
lion pounds  of  food  to  23  countries  shipped 
during  the  American  relief  operations  under 
Herbert  Hoover  during  the  World  War  I 
decade.  It  represents  a  75  percent  gain  over 
commitments  for  any  previous  18-month 
period. 

The  President  responded  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern's  communication  in  a  very  warm 
and  personal  letter  that  will  serve  as  a 
source  of  gratification  and  inspiration 
to  Mr.  McGovern  for  years  to  come. 
The  Piesident  stated,  in  part: 

Yours  was  an  exacting  assignment,  re- 
quiring vigor,  intelligence,  and  undersUnd- 
ing  of  farm  problems  and  a  sympathy  for 
the  underprivileged  of  the  world. 

You  were  the  first  food-for-peace  director. 
It  was  a  new  office  with  new  horizons.  The 
objectives  of  the  program  and  the  urgency 
were  clear;  but  there  were  problems  of  or- 
ganization, expansion  of  existing  facilities, 
encouragement  of  new  techniques,  and  de- 
velopment of  new  ideas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
letters  to  which  I  have  referred,  one 
from  Mr.  McGovern  to  the  President, 
and  the  response  of  the  President  to  Mr. 
McGovern,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  WHrri  House. 

July  IB.  1692. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  For  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  I  have  had  the  high  privilege 
of  serving  as  a  member  of  your  staff  in  di- 
recting the  food-for-peace  program.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  you  for  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  service  to  the  Nation  and  the  cause 
of  peace. 

I  have  decided  after  months  of  cnreful 
thought  to  resign  my  present  post  and  ask 
the  people  of  South  Dakota  to  permit  me 
to  continue  public  service  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, where  I  believe  I  am  best  able  to  make 
a  distinct  contribution  at  this  time.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  the  youthful,  progres- 
sive leadership  which  you  have  brought  to 
the  Nation  is  needed  in  the  public  life  of 
my  home  Kt.ite.  I  should  like  trvthlnk  that 
If  the  people  of  South  Dakota  give  me  their 
approval.  I  can  return  to  Washington  next 
year  to  work  with  your  administration  for 
a  greater  South  Dakota,  a  better  America, 
and  a  more  peaceful  world. 

In  creating  the  White  House  office  on  food 
for  peace,  you  said  on  January  24.  1961,  that 
•American  agricultural  abundance  offers  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
p;rjmote  the  Interests  of  peace  in  a  significant 
wav." 
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Your  words  seem  all  the  more  appropriate 
today. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  globe  are  en- 
gaged in  tilling  the  soil;  yet.  hunger  afflicts 
two-thirds  of  humanity,  rooa  for  peace 
represenu  a  mighty  bridge  between  an  abmi- 
dant  American  agriculture  and  a  hunerv 
world.  "  ' 

This  program  has  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan 
support  from  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  slrce  the  passage  of  Public  Law  480 
in  1954.  Under  your  leadership,  however  it 
has  taken  on  a  dynamic  new  dimension 

Food  for  peace  is  not  only  an  outlet  for 
costly  far.n  storages,  not  only  a  device  to 
support  furm  income,  not  only  a  valuable 
commercial  market  development  tool-  it  is 
also  a  useful  ingredient  of  economic  develop- 
ment, an  l.ivaluable  aid  to  world  health  and 
a  powerful  corrective  to  the  misery  on  which 
tyranny  thrives.  Pood  for  peace— an  indis- 
pensable foundation  stone  in  the  building  of 
a  free  and  peaceful  world— has  given  the 
American  farmer  a  vital  role  in  U  s  foreign 
policy. 

During  the  past  18  months.  9.3  billion 
pounds  of  food  have  been  committed  for 
shipment  to  over  100  countries  This  ac- 
complishmint  is  brought  into  even  clearer 
perspective  when  compared  with  the  80  bll- 
hon  pound;,  of  focxl  Ui  23  countries  shipped 
during  the  Ainerican  relief  operations  under 
Herbert  H.over  during  the  World  War  I 
decade  It  lepresents  a  75-percent  gain  over 
commitments  for  any  previous  18-month 
period. 

The  largest  share  of  food-for-peace  com- 
mitments are  sales  for  foreign  currencie'*, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  currency  earmarked  for 
development  grants  or  loans.  We  have  made 
more  effective  use  of  foreign  currency  sales 
by  coordinating  them  with  other  forms  of 
US  aid  and  by  planning  them  on  a  multi- 
year  basis. 

Since  Janjary  1961.  we  have  Increased  by 
eightfold  the  number  of  countries  directly 
utilizing  U.S.  food  grants  for  economic  and 
social  development  capital.  Today,  in  12 
Countries  Ajnerican  grain  is  being  used  to 
finance  part  of  the  wage  cost  involved  in 
building  roads,  wells,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  project.s.  In  four  other  countries  we 
have  for  the  first  time  offered  grain  to  self- 
help  groups  ?ngaged  in  poultry  and  livestock 
pr..Kluction,  thereby  converting  low-protein 
surplus  grali.s  into  desperately  needed  high- 
protein  meat,  poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Religious  .md  humanitarian  agencies  in 
the  United  States  have  greatly  expanded 
their  role,  d.stributing  4  billion  pounds  of 
fwd  to  neaily  70  million  persons— an  In- 
crea.sc  of  34  percent  over  the  preceding  18 
months  Th'j  voluntary  agencies  have  been 
e.'ipecially  eff"ctive  in  strengthening  the  Al- 
liance for  P-ogress.  Food  grants  to  Latin 
America  have  Increased  100  percent  since 
early  1961. 

Perhaps  ti  e  most  dramatic  development 
in  food  for  ;)eace  has  been  the  sharp  new 
impetus  to  the  oversea  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. Th(se  programs  offer  a  double 
thrust  because  they  contribute  first  to  the 
health  of  the  child  and  then  to  Improved 
education.  We  have  noted  a  striking  rela- 
tionship between  school  lunch  programs  and 
academic  performance. 

In  Peru,  for  example,  attendance  has  gone 
up  40'  percent  since  we  started  the  first 
.school  lunch  program  for  30.000  children  in 
early  1961.  We  are  now  cooperating  with 
the  Peruvian  Government  to  feed  1  million 
schoolchildren  by  1965,  A  similar  program 
IS  underway  in  the  chronically  hungry  area 
of  northeast  nrazll. 

The  numbej-  of  children  receiving  food-for- 
peace  school  lunches  has  climbed  from  25 
million  to  35  .million  In  the  past  year.  Plans 
are  in  motion  for  a  much  larger  program, 
especially  in  Latin  America  as  a  vital  part  of 
the    Alliance    for    Progress.     In    India    it    is 
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expected  that  18  million  schoolchildren  will 
t>e  participating  in  such  programs  within  5 
years. 

For  the  first  time,  six  countries  have  signed 
agreements  for  the  purchase  of  food  under 
long-term  deferred  dollar  arrangements  We 
have  also  broadened  our  food-for-peace  pack- 
ape  by  making  available  bulgur  wheat,  rolled 
wheat  edible  oil.  shortening,  butter,  beans 
and  cheese— In  addition  to  cereals  and  milk 
which  were  available  prior  to  1961 

Other  notable  steps  of  the  past  18  months 
nclude:  (1 )  The  completion  of  a  commod- 
Ity-by-commodity,  country-bv-country  sur- 
vey of  food  -eserves  and  deficits  The  World 
Food  Budge.,  1962  «6.-  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  (2(  the  establish- 
ment of  an  effective  citizens'  food-for-peace 
council,  which  has  tapped  the  advice  of 
private  citizens  and  organizations  and  en- 
listed better  public  understanding  of  the 
program;  and  i3)  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
agency group  to  review  new  food  processes 
and  proposals  that  mav  add  to  the  nutri- 
tional value  and  effectiveness  of  our  food 
assistance. 

Finally,  we  have  given  force  to  U.S  par- 
ticipation in  multinational  food  programs  in 
two  ways.  Through  U.S.  Initiative,  a  world 
food  program  of  $100  million  in  commodities 
services,  and  cash  has  been  approved  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
Kanization  within  the  United  Nations  system 
Secondly,  a  Freedom  from  Hunger  Founda- 
tion has  been  established  to  permit  U  S 
citizen  participation  in  the  U.N -FAO  free- 
dom from  hunger  campaign.  This  repre- 
sents a  global  effort  to  enlist  the  support  of 
private  citizens  and  organizations  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  reduce  world   hunger. 

Thus,  we  have  moved  forward  on  the  food- 
for-peace  front  in  many  ways. 

Tlie  progress  of  the"  program  cannot  and 
should  not  be  measured  merelv  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  tons  of  food  programed  for 
shipment  abroad.  An  emergency  famine  re- 
lief grant  or  an  economic  development  plan 
utilizing  American  food  in  small  countries 
such  as  Dahomey,  Ecuador,  Tanganyika  or 
Togo  may  be  Just  as  significant  in  the  long- 
run  as  the  shipment  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  to  larger  nations. 

While  continuing  to  donate  food  to  those 
who  cannot  help  themi^elves.  to  drought- 
and  flood-stricken  areas,  to  refugees,  to  hun- 
gry schoolchildren  throughout  the  world. 
we  have  emphasized  the  use  of  our  agricul- 
tural abundance  to  initiate  self-help  proj- 
ects for  long-range  social  and  economic 
development. 

The  food  for  peace  program  manifests  the 
practical    humanitarian    convictions   of    the 
American  people.    We  have  made  food  dona- 
tions to  those  in  need  under  programs  that 
dignify,  not  demean,  the  individual  recipient. 
We    have    sold    our   agricultural    abundance 
for  foreign  currency  or  dollars  to  those  coun- 
tries that  could  afford  to  pav.     We  have  bar- 
tered,   extended    credit,    loaned    or    granted 
back    currencies    under    generous    terms    to 
achieve  social  and  economic  development  ob- 
jectives.    The  program   is  a   powerful  long- 
term  market  development  Instrument.     For 
example.  Japanese  children  learned  to  enjoy 
American  milk  and  bread  flour  through  food 
for  peace;  today,  Japan  Is  our  best  commer- 
cial customer  for  farm  commodities. 

If  I  were  to  single  out  one  priority  rec- 
ommendation, I  would  strongly  urge  that 
the  United  States  take  an  even  more  active 
lead  In  providing  a  dally  school  lunch  for 
every  needy  child  in  the  world.  No  form 
of  oversea  assistance  could  return  greater 
dividends  for  so  little  cost.  We  should  un- 
dertake this  t.ask  with  renewed  energv  be- 
cause it  is  right. 

I  would  emph.asize  also  that  additional 
food  for  peace  program  officers  be  placed 
in  selected  regions  throughout  the  world. 

The  food  for  peace  program,  as  conceived 
and  conducted  under  your  leadership,  will 
continue  to  improve.    The  direction  in  which 
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it  is  moving  is  most  hopeful  for  the  Amer- 
ican  farmer,   churchman,   and   citizen,   and 
for  the  Inhabitants  of  a  developing  world 
Sincerely, 

Geokge  McGovEaN. 

„        ^  JtJLT  18.  1962. 

Hon.  George  McGovern, 
Special  Assi.stant  to  the  President 
D'.rectoT,  Food  for  Peace. 

Dear  George:  I  accept  with  deep  regret 
your  resignation  as  Director  of  the  food  for 
peace  program. 

Yours  was  an  exacting  assignment,  requir- 
ing vigor,  intelligence,  understanding  of  farm 
problems,  and  a  sympathy  for  the  under- 
privileged of  the  world.  You  were  the  first 
food  f  jr  peace  Director.  It  was  a  new  office 
with  new  horizons.  The  objectives  of  the 
progra.m  and  the  urgency  were  clear  but 
there  were  problems  of  organization  ex- 
pansion of  existing  facilities,  encouragement 
of  new  techniques,  and  development  of  new 
ideas.  To  implement  the  legislation  which 
led  to  xhe  creation  of  the  office  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment and  an  ability  to  weld  together  dlver-e 
efforts.  You  met  each  of  the  challenges  and 
resolved  each  of  the  problems  in  such  a 
way  that  the  food  for  peace  program  has  be- 
come a  vital  force  in  the  worlc*. 

It  hf.s  channeled  our  agriculture  abund- 
ance toward  relief  of  hunger  and  misery  mi- 
provement  of  living  conditions,  improved 
educational  opportunity,  and  strengthening 
of  the  economies  of  our  friends.  The  pro- 
gram you  headed  constituted  a  powerful  bar- 
rier to  the  spread  of  communism  and  utilized 
the  technology  of  American  agriculture  in  a 
very  effective  manner.  Under  vour  guidance 
sales  of  food  for  foreign  currencies  were  al-' 
most  doubled:  six  times  as  many  countries 
are  using  the  food-for-wages  formula  to  em- 
ploy  wcrkers  to  construct  hospitals,  schools 
roads,  f.nd  wells  in  developing  nations  and 
the  first  World  Pood  Bank  was  created. 

We  will  miss  your  advice  and  coun.'^el 
However,  I  am  glad  you  have  decided  to  seek 
continuance  of  your  distinguished  career  of 
public  service.  Your  experience,  courago 
dedication,  training,  and  understanding  wlU 
be  especially  valuable  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate  your  voice  and  vote 
can.  I  know,  make  an  immense  contribution 
to  the  economic  progress  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  Nation. 

I  am  looking  forward   to  working  closely 
with  you  in  the  future  as  I  have  In  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


w-^     ' 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  work  of  Mr. 
McGovc  rn  as  the  food  for  peace  Director 
has  wanned  my  heart  and  given  me 
reason  to  feel  that  my  efforts  in  the 
Senate  have  not  been  in  vain.  For  years 
I  have  attempted  to  iyh)mote  the  concept 
of  food  for  peace.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  I  have  conducted 
hearing.s. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  to  pay  my  high 
compliments  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey]  for  his  leaderstiip 
in  the  food  for  peace  program.  No  Sen- 
ator has  been  more  determined  than  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  regard  to  the 
food  for  peace  program.  I  remember 
that  in  one  of  the  eloquent  speeches  he 
made  he  pointed  out— and  I  paraphrase 
but  the  meaning  I  know  is  accurate— 
that  our  country  is  a  great  religious  Na- 
tion. We  could  not  very  well  justify  a 
failure  to  put  into  practice  our  great 
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spiritual  beliefs.  The  food  for  peace 
program  Is,  after  all.  a  great  humani- 
tarian program,  consonant  with  all  the 
spiritual  concepts  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Senator  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  the  people  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  where  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  food.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  him  in  his  high 
commendation  of  Mr.  McGovem.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I  are  both 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  We  know  whereof  we  speak 
when  we  say  that  Mr.  McGovem  has  car- 
ried on  within  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
program,  designed  to  bring  food  to  the 
underprivileged  of  the  world.  I  think  he 
is  deserving  of  every  tribute  and  every 
word  of  praise  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  speaking  in  respect  to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senators  who 
are  present  in  the  Chamber — including 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mwe]  ,  and  myself — ^have  been  very  active 
in  the  effort.  As  I  have  indicated,  it  has 
been  one  that  has  borne  virtue — the  vir- 
tue of  accomplishment,  of  good  will. 
and  of  strengthening  the  nations  to 
which  the  food  and  fiber  were  directed. 


RICHARD  REUTER  —  EXCELLENT 
CHOICE  FOR  FOOD  FOR  PEACE 
ADMINSTRATOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  say 
how  pleased  I  am  at  the  recent  appoint- 
ment by  President  Kennedy  of  Richard 
W.  Reuter  to  serve  as  the  new  Director 
of  oxir  food  for  peace  program. 

I  can  think  of  no  person  more  emi- 
nently qualified  for  this  important  posi- 
tion. Richard  W.  Reuter  has  been  as- 
sociated with  CARE  since  1946  and  has 
been  the  executive  director  of  CARE  for 
the  past  7  years. 

Throughout  these  years  Mr.  Reuter 
has  worked  on  a  day  to  day  basis  with 
the  various  voluntary  agencies  in  our 
country  which  are  doing  such  an  im- 
portant job  in  helping  to  feed  the 
world's  hungry  people.  He  has  traveled 
coimtless  miles  throughout  the  world  to 
see  at  first  hand  CARE's  operations  in 
the  many  coimtries  which  it  serves.  In 
short.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Reuter  brings 
to  his  new  position  a  wealth  of  expe- 
rience such  as  could  be  attained  only 
through  working  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  CARE. 

I  afm  confident  that  Mr.  Reuter  will 
be  a  jcnowledgeable,  hardworking,  imag- 
inati^  and  dedicated  director  of  our 
food  fipr  peace  program.  He  will  main- 
tain libe  high  standards  of  excellence 
in  cocbdinating  this  program  that  we 
witnessed  under  the  able  direction  of 
George  McGovem. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  entire 
Senate  in  wishing  Mr.  Reuter  well  in 
his  new  position.  Our  food  for  peace 
program  is  in  the  best  of  American  tradi- 
tions. It  has  done  much  to  relieve 
human  misery  throughout  the  world. 


It  has  brought  to  the  peoples  of  |many 
lands  a  clearer  and  truer  pictujre  of 
our  country  and  what  we  stand  10r. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prinljed  in 
the  Record  a  biographical  sketch  t^t  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Reuter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ^etch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRo, 
as  follows : 
Biographical  Sketch:     Richard  W.   Reuter 

Richard  W.  Reuter,  executive  dlrecitor  of 
CARE,  has  had  a  firsthand  view  of  ia|tern:\- 
tional  problems  and  crises  for  the  ptist  16 
years.  To  gain  Insight  Into  local  Condi- 
tions, relate  CARE's  programs  to  the  terms 
of  world  jieed,  he  has  traveled  more  tjhan  a 
million  miles  abroad;  met  with  heftds  of 
state  and  private  citizens;  surveyed  CARE 
operations  in  every  country  It  servtis.  He 
has  also  traveled  extensively  throughojut  the 
United  States  to  report  to  the  Amerlcap  peo- 
ple on  what  CARE  is  doing.  In  their  name, 
to  help  feed  hungry  peoples  and  glvei  them 
the  means  to  help   themselves. 

Mr.  Reuter  jointed  CARE's  staff  In  the 
faU  of  1946,  when  the  International  Volun- 
tary-aid agency  was  less  than  a  year  old.  He 
served  as  assistant  executive  director  and 
then  as  deputy  director  before  beit^g  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  post  In  Jul*  1955. 
Under  his  direction,  CARE  has  plaCfd  In- 
creasing stress  upon  combining  foou  and 
self-help  supplies  for  maximum  benffit  In 
the  developing  countries.  Most  recently.  It 
opened  service  to  new  nations  in  .^frlca; 
added  a  professional  arm  by  Joining  forces 
with  Medico,  which  now  operates  as  a  serv- 
ice of  CARE,  to  help  provide  medical  treat- 
ment, training,  and  facilities  In  Critical 
health  areas. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  In  1918,  Mr  Jleuter 
now  lives  In  East  Setauket,  Long  ^sland, 
N.Y.)  with  his  wife  and  four  chlldra^.  He 
took  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  wltJl  high 
honors  in  economics,  at  Amherst  CoUlege  in 
1938,  and  studied  business  administration  at 
Columbia  University.  Before  Joining  CARE. 
he  was  with  Abraham  &  Straus  depaiftment 
store  and  served  for  almost  2  years  wlfcli  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  He  Is 
also  a  former  assistant  editor  of  Tovtn  and 
Country  magazine. 

Mr.  Reuter  is  a  vice  chairman  0f  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
Foreign  Service;  a  director  of  the  U.3.|  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees,  the  Consumers  Union 
and  the  Philippine  American  Science  iFoun- 
dation;  a  member  of  the  Americaili  Food 
for  Peace  Council  and  the  U.S.  Comfnlttee 
of  the  International  Conference  on  Social 
Work;  a  director  and  past  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Citizens  Council,  and  past 
president  of  the  Setauket  Civic  Assotjation. 

In  recognition  of  CARE's  service  to  their 
people,  Mr.  Reuter  has  been  decoraljed  by 
the  Governments  of  Iran,  Italy.  Bolltla  and 
the  Philippines.  He  has  also  been  awarded 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merl'?.  rank 
of  Commander,  by  the  West  German  ftedcral 
Republic;  the  Order  of  George  I.  rflnk  of 
Commander,  by  the  Government  of  Greece, 
the  Order  of  Quetzel,  by  the  Governnftjent  of 
Guatemala;  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  COnfed- 
erazlone  Cooperatlva  Itallana;  the  Order  of 
Francisco  Morazan,  by  Honduras;  the  Gold 
Medal,  Red  Crescent  Society  of  Turkey. 
With  the  approval  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
was  appointed  an  A.ssoclate  Coma^andcr 
(Brother)    in  the  Order  of  St.  John,     i 

Mat  1962.  j 

TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.   MELVTIN  J. 
MAAS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend^  is  a 
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man  who  is  an  Inspiration  to  everyone 
who  knows  him.  I  refer  to  MaJ.  Gen. 
Melvin  J.  Maas,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, retired.  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  General  Maas  has  in- 
spired literally  thousands  of  people  to 
overcome  their  handicaps  and  he  also 
has  lent  his  illustrious  name  and  his 
great  energies  to  such  programs  as  the 
people-to-people  program,  with  signifi- 
cant effect. 

Mr.  President,  Major  General  Maas  is 
also  a  perceptive  student  of  world  affairs, 
and  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  magazine,  he  has  writ- 
ten a  trenchant  expose  of  the  Commu- 
nist distortion  of  some  of  our  "good" 
words.     I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  retired,  en- 
titled "Dictionary  in  Double-talk." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dictionary  in  Doubletalk 

(By  MaJ.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  U.S.  Marine 

Corps  Reserve,  retired) 

(Edftor's  Note — Fighting  marine,  distin- 
guished former  Congressman,  and  now  an 
outstanding  business  executive.  General 
Maas  Is  also  an  author  of  note.  The  general 
consistently  demonstrates  that  blindness  is 
but  a  small  handicap  for  him.  Since  1954 
he  has  served  a.s  Chairman  of  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
H.T.ndlcapped.  And  In  this  witty  and  per- 
tinent article  he  tells  how  easy  it  is  to  see 
through  all  those  lies  the  Communists  tell.) 

Its  lucky  Gertrude  Stein,  the  American- 
born  poet  who  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
Paris,  never  decided  to  move  to  Moscow. 

If  she  had,  her  famous  line,  "a  rose  is  a 
rose  is  a  rose"  might  never  have  been  wrlt- 
t«n. 

For.  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, a  rose  isn't  always  a  rose  isn't  al- 
ways a  roF.e.  Neither  is  democracy  Is  de- 
mocracy is  democracy.  Neither  is  freedom 
is  freedom  Is  freedom. 

The  Russians  have  developed  a  vocabularly 
all  their  own.  Only  when  you  find  the  key 
can  you  make  much  sense  out  of  what  you 
read  and  hear  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
If  you  don't  have  the  key,  you  had  better 
watch  out;  you  will  drown  In  a  sea  of 
doubletalk.     Or  even  trlpletalk. 

To  help  you  out  In  such  Instances,  here  Is 
a  brief  guide  to  what  means  what  In  the  land 
of  the  Soviets — or,  more  accurately,  what 
does  not  mean  what.  Or.  to  put  It  differ- 
ently, here  are  Instances  when  a  word  Is  not 
a  word  Is  not  a  word. 

Agerresslon.  A  nation  shows  the  spunk  to 
defend  It.^elf  against  Communist  invasion. 
This  defense.  In  Communist  talk,  is  termed 
"aggression." 

Capitalism.  Mr.  Khrushchev  shakes  his 
finger  r.nd  warns  the  uncommitted  nations 
of  the  world  that  capitnllst  countries  like 
the  United  States  will  get  them  If  they  don't 
watch  out.  But  look  who  Is  calling  who 
"crtpltallst." 

Actually,  the  only  true  "capitalist"  nations 
on  the  globe  today  (using  that  word  as  de- 
fined by  Karl  Marx,  and  Frederick  Engels, 
the  granddaddles  of  commimlsm)  are  Red 
Ru.-^sia  and  Red  China. 

Tlie  test  of  "capitalism,"  according  to 
M.\r.x  and  Engel.s.  is  who's  the  "Mr.  Big"  of  In- 
dustry. Is  there  one  person,  or  one  smaU 
coterie,  who  controls  employment,  controls 
production,     controls    sales,    controls    dls- 
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tributlon,  oontrola  profits?    In  a  word,  are 
there  profiteRTS? 

In  Bed  BuaaU  and  Red  China  there  are 
profiteers.  Tbejr  are  the  party  offldala — the 
big  wheels  of  the  Communist  bureaucnicy 
They  are  the  ones  who  ride  around  In  sleek 
black  cars  and  live  In  luah  mansions  Prof- 
iteering? They  could  teach  the  rest  of  the 
world  some  tricks. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand  has 
tip\iated  quite  far  from  the  old  tin-type  of 
•  cripitalism'  :is  defined  by  Marx,  Engels,  and 
company.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  term 
iiur  economic  system  "social  or  people's 
c.tpitaUsm." 

For  in  Ame.'ica  today,  ownership  of  indus- 
try and  business  Is  not  In  the  hands  of  the 
Itw   but  in  the  hands  of  the  many. 

The  people  who  run  American  biislness  and 
industry  actually  are  the  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  stockholders  and  shareholders.  They 
may  elect  boards  of  directors  to  speak  for 
ihpm.  but  they  don't  often  let  loose  of  the 
reins. 

Profiteering'  It  doesn't  happen  verv  often 
jiiiy  more.  The  fruits  of  business  enter- 
prise are  sliced  so  many  ways — the  sliare- 
l.olders.  the  employees.  Uncle  Sam  himself— 
that  there  is  not  much  left  for  profiteering. 

Democracy:  A  system,  as  the  Communists 
have  it,  where  everybody  Is  equal,  onlv  some 
;ire  more  equal  than  others. 

Diplomatic  hnmunity:  Spying  license. 

Disarmament,:  This  means  the  other  lellow 
throws  away  h.s  arms  while  the  Communist 
nation  goes  full  speed  ahead  with  Its  own 
nulitary  bulld-up.  Sometimes  this  sort  of 
•  disarmament"  also  is  known  as  a  "peace 
cir.ve  ■' 

Discrimination:  It  is  l>ad  wherever  it  exists 
ii:  the  world— In  America,  In  Ru.ssla.  else- 
uhere. 

Tlie  Russians  yell  discrimination"  at 
America — and.  true  enough,  they  put  their 
fmper  on  a  stre  spot  of  democracy.  But 
tli.n  they  keep  perfectly  mum  about — 

1  The  great  progress  we  have  been  mak- 
ing in  America  in  wiping  out  discrimina- 
tion and  broadening  equality  for  all. 

2  Vicious  discriminatory-  practices  that 
go  on   right  In  Russia's  own  backyard. 

Ves  Russians  discriminate — not  agiUnst 
Negroes  (their  numbers  are  insignificant) 
but  against  Asiatics.  In  fact,  they  could 
o;j«>:;*the  eyes  of  the  worst  of  bigots. 

In  Asiatic  Russia,  with  Its  millions  and 
nir.Uons  of  people,  here  is  what  you  find:  A 
requirement  th&t  top  government  careers  go 
only  to  college  gradtiates.  But  higher  edu- 
cation is  conducted  only  in  the  Russian 
l.iiiguage  (spoken  by  European  Russians). 
Asiatic  Russian?  as  a  rule  don't  speak  or  un- 
derstand the  language  of  the  colleges.  So. 
how  can  they  go?  Not  being  able  to  go.  how 
can  they  qtiallfy  for  government  Jobs? 

They  can't. 

Easing  tensions:  World  tensions  can  be 
ciused.  argue  the  Russians,  11  the  United 
States  gets  rid  of  all  oversea  bases  and  with- 
draws all  troops  from  wherever  tiiey  might 
be  stationed  In  the  world. 

The  whole  point  is  whose  tensions  Is 
Rns.sia  Interested   In   easing— hers  or   ours? 

Elections:  In  America,  when  we  say  we  will 
nnirder  the  opposition  political  candidate,  we 
flu -at  Uie  polls.  In  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, when  the  say  they'll  murder  the  oppo- 
sition candidate,  they  do— period,  exclama- 
tion point. 

Freedom:  It  all  depends  on  whom  you're 
talking  alwut.  For  the  Communist  party 
official.  It  meatu  freedom  to  live  high  oCf  the 
hog  For  the  rest  of  the  residents  of  Iron 
Curtain  lands.  It  means  freedom  to  think 
about  living  high  off  tive  hog— as  long  as 
you  keep  yoxu-  thoughts  to  yourseU. 

ImperiaUst:  What  the  Communists  call 
the  United  States,  usually  preceded  by 
dirty." 
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ActuaUy.  If  they  took  time  to  read  recent 
history  they  would  discover,  to  their  chagrin 
that  the  United  States  imdoubtodly  has  been 
one  of  the  least  imperialistic  nations  in  aU 
of  history. 

There  was  a  time,  a  generaUon  or  so  ago 
when  the  United  States  could  have  followed 
the  sweep  of  I9th  Century  expansionUm  and 
carved  out  a  huge  empire,  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  in  Asia.  Yet  imperialism 
even  then,  was  farthest  from  America's  mind 

Even  when  the  United  States  occupied 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  the  aim  was  not 
exploitation;  it  was  to  help  them  learn  to 
help  themselves.  When  thev  were  ready  lor 
independence.  America  granted  it  willimflv 
with  Its  blessing.  The  United  States  vieWs 
mdependence  the  way  newlvweds  view 
marriage.  We  want  to  see  all  other  nations 
tree  and  independent,  like  ourselves  the 
newlyweds  want  to  see  all  their  single  friends 
hitched  m  matrimony,   like  themselves 

If  there's  any  old-fashioned  rlp-roarin' 
imperialism  left  in  the  world  today  you  can 
find  It  on  the  Communist  side  of  the  world 
Russia  holds  tightly  a  great  colonial  empire 
consisting  of  satellite  nations.  And  Red 
China  is  making  ugly  noises  with  an  'moe- 
riallst  ring  to  them. 

Uberation:  Liberating  people  from  their 
liberty. 

Masses  and  classes:  The  Communists  would 
have  you  believe  that  in  America  the  upper 
classes  exploit  the  lower  classes. 

The  trouble  is,  it  is  getting  more  and  more 
difficult  to  tell  one  class  from  another  They 
wear  the  same  suits,  drive  the  same  car. 
shop  at  the  same  supermarkets,  attend  the 
same  movies,  use  the  same  power  mowers 
on  Saturday  mornings,  visit  the  same  bar- 
bers, read  the  same  books  and  magazines 
and  send  their  kids  to  the  same  schools.  If 
there's  any  difference,  its  that  members  of 
the  upper  classes  seem  a  bit  more  harassed 
than  members  of  the  lower  classes. 

In  case  you  really  want  to  see  class  dis- 
tinctions that  are  class  distlncUons,  look 
inside  Russia.  There,  the  party  bosses  sop 
up  the  gravy,  and  the  masses  of  factory  work- 
ers and  peasants  live  off  the  end  of  the 
pumpernickel 

Negotiation:  You  accept  mv  point  of  view: 
I  accept  my  point  of  view.  In  Uils  wav  we 
negotiate  an  agreement. 

Neutrality:  Neutrality  means  being  pro- 
Russian  and  antl-Amerlcan.     What  else? 

Peace:  An  absence  of  shooUng,  giving  the 
democracies  an  opportunity  to  go  to  sleep 
in  the  quiet  and  giving  the  Communists' 
countries  an  opportunity  to  build  up  for 
war. 

Republic:  A  system  consisting  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  which  does  not  legislate,  a  Presi- 
dent who  doesn't  preside,  elections  which 
don't  elect,  and  a  voice  of  the  people  which 
had  better  not  speak — or  else. 

Treaty:  A  handsome  hand-lettered  parch- 
ment document  which  everybody  signs  amid 
popping  nashbullM  and  cries  of  "Just  one 
more  picture,  please."  Tteatles.  like  chil- 
dren, believe  the  Communists  are  to  be  seen 
and  not  heeded. 

Wage  slave:  A  typical  employee  in  the 
United  States  who.  after  deciding' which  suit 
to  wear  and  after  downing  a  hearty  break- 
fast of  bacon  and  eggs,  drives  to  work  in 
his  new  car,  cursing  all  the  other  new  cars 
on  the  highway  for  causing  unnecessary 
traffic  tieups. 

"When  I  use  a  word."  said  Humpty  Dump- 
ty  in  Lewis  Carroll's  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
"it  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean — 
neither  more  nor  less." 

The  Red  Humpty  Dumptles  follow  the 
same  rule.  Their  words  mean  Just  what  they 
choose  them  to  mean.  And  if  perchance 
black  means  white,  and  a  rose  means  sour 
cream,  and  freedom  means  tyranny,  and  hap- 
piness means  misery— well,  that's  Just  the 
way  Red  Humpty  wants  it. 
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Only  for  our  own  protection  and  our  own 
defease,  we  had  better  keep  ouraelvea  la- 
formed  of  the  vague  meanings  of  Commu- 
nist words. 

If  we  dont,  we  might  find  ourselves  em- 
broiled In  a  hot  peace  with  their  disarms - 
menu  blasting  away  at  our  shores. 


PASS  THE  YOUTH  CORPS  LEGISLA- 
TION NOW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  recent  National  Convention  of  Juve- 
nile Court  Judges,  the  judges  took  of- 
ficial action  to  endorse  the  concept  of 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  incor- 
porated in  H.R.  10682  and  S.  404. 

In  the  letter  of  transmission  from 
Judge  Benjamin  S.  Schwartz  informing 
me  of  this  fine  action  by  the  national 
convention,  the  Judge  commented  as 
follows: 

We  Judges  continually  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  dropouts,  unemployment,  keeping 
Juveniles  off  of  the  street,  lack  of  moUvatlon, 
and  wasting  of  our  youth.  Here  is  a  great 
opportunky  to  help  provide  an  answer  to 
these  calamities. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  at  an  early  date  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  to  act  upon  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senators 
to  an  article  in  this  week's  Life  magasine 
dealing  with  what  are  called  opportunity 
camps.  These  opportunity  camps  for 
yoimg  people  are  similar  to  the  Youth 
Consei-vation  Corps  program  which  I 
advanced  in  S.  404  and  which  has  been 
proposed  in  HJl.  10682. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  with 
more  than  800.000  young  people  every 
year  falling  into  the  category  of  school 
dropouts,  this  Nation  hesitates  to  un- 
dertake action  to  do  something  about 
this  great  social  problem. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  con- 
cept or  the  opportunity  camps  as  out- 
lined in  Life  magazine  of  this  week,  or 
the  youth  employment  programs  out- 
lined in  the  administration's  bill  offer 
some  means  of  providing  constructive 
employment  and  constructive  use  of  the 
vast  storeliouse  of  energy  in  young  peo- 
ple. It  is  beyond  me  how  Congi-ess  can 
delay  'taking  action  in  this  field. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  once  before, 
only  to  find  it  going  without  action  in 
the  other  body. 

This  year  we  have  waited  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  take  action  first, 
with  the  feehng  that  there  was  support 
in  the  Senate,  as  there  was  once  before, 
for  this  legislation.  I  have  met  recently 
with  representatives  of  school  systems  of 
our  country  and  with  representatives  of 
groups  working  with  young  people  on 
the  whole  subject  of  school  dropouts 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Every  one  of  the  responsible  leaders 
of  young  people  and  every  responsible 
educator  endorse  enthusiastically  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  proposal.  It 
is  a  moderate  proposal  in  size  and  cost: 
yet  we  go  year  after  s^ar,  and  month 
after  month,  shedding  crocodile  tears  on 
juvenile  delinquency  and  doing  very  lit- 
tle about  it.  There  is  not  one  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  proposed  youth  camps 
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cotUd  be  a  wonderful  source  of  gainful 
employment  for  young  people,  education, 
the  strengthening  of  bodies,  and  the  re- 
freshing of  hearts  and  minds.  I  am 
hopefifl  that  before  the  end  of  the 
month  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  will  give  a  rule  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  and  that  the  bill  will  be 
called  up  for  action  in  the  Senate. 

The  policy  committee  of  the  Senate 
has  approved  S.  404  for  action,  but.  as 
I  have  said,  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
this  time  we  are  going  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  body  that  the  bill 
will  become  law,  and  that  we  will  not  be 
engaged  in  a  mere  exercise  in  legislative 
processing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
work  camps  for  youth,  recently  made  at 
the  national  convention  of  juvenile 
court  judges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Work  Camps 

roR  Youths 
Your  chairman  initially  sent  question- 
nalree  to  the  members  of  the  work  camp 
Committee  due  to  the  handicap  of  distance 
preventing  a  personal  meeting.  Prom  re- 
plies received,  it  was  evident  that  this  com- 
mittee could  move  best  in  the  direction  of 
national  work  camps.  Pending  In  Congress 
were  bills  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Your 
chairman  corresponded  with  Senator  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  and  Representative  Carl 
D.  Perkins,  who  were  the  chief  advocates 
of  this  project  in  their  respective  legislative 
bodies.  It  was  recommended  by  these 
gentlemen  that  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors should  be  solicited  by  the  judges  in 
their  States  to  support  this  legislation. 

"Hiereupon  your  chairman  selected  names 
of  outstanding  Juvenile  court  judges  in  the 
50  States,  and  requested  them  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Congressmen  In  their  States 
and  Inform  them  of  our  position  in  favor 
of  such  bUls.  Practically  all  did  a  thorough 
job.  and  at  this  time  we  want  to  acknowl- 
edge and  thank  them  for  their  invaluable 
help,    A  list  of  these  judges  is  attached. 

This  had  a  very  good  and  profound  effect 
and  many  at  the  judges  received  a  favorable 
acknowledgment  from  their  Congressmen. 
BUI  No.  10682  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  is  now  In  the  lap 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  Thereupon  judges 
were  contacted  In  the  States  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  resided,  who 
again  sought  the  support  of  the  committee- 
men. The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
hangs  in  the  balance.  Mr.  Perkins  wrote  to 
your  chairman  as  follows: 

"The  Youth  Employment  Opportunities 
Act  of  1962,  H.R.  10682,  which  includes  pro- 
visions for  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  title  I,  was  reported  by  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  favorably  on 
March  29.  1962.  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  On  the  16th  day  of 
May,  I  appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee 
to  request  granting  of  an  open  rule  with 
3  hours'  debate  limitation.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  not  concluded  or  rescheduled 
hearings  on  the  matter.  I  am  hopeful  that 
further  and  more  favorable  information  will 
be  available  as  to  the  progress  of  the  legis- 
lation In  the  near  future." 

Only  today  (June  27.  1962)  your  chairman 
spoke  long  distance  to  Mr.  Perkins  in  Wash- 
Ingfton  and  he  stated  that  If  this  conven- 
Uon  would  give  their  important  support  to 
this  bill  it  would  have  an  excellent  chance 
of  being  enacted. 
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Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  wrote: 
"We  are  hopeful  that  the  House  Rules 
Committee  will  soon  grant  a  rule  c|o  that 
it  can  come  before  the  House.  TWe  vote 
in  the  House  will  be  extremely  clo»)e.  We 
are  waiting  here  in  the  Senate  to  sat  what 
action  Is  taken  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  are  still  hopeful  for  action  \n  this 
session." 

It  would  be  like  "carrying  coals  ijo  New 
Castle"  for  this  committee  to  tell  tbie  con- 
vention of  the  tremendous  need  tcxf  work 
camps.  Many  of  us  have  been  wortaUng  for 
years  to  accomplish  this.  We  Judgep  con- 
tinually discuss  the  problems  of  dropouts. 
unempl03mient,  keeping  Juveniles  off  lof  the 
streets,  lack  of  motivation,  and  wasting  of 
our  youth.  Here  is  a  great  opportuttity  to 
help  provide  an  answer  to  these  calatnities. 

Also  in  this  bill  is  a  separate  provision  for 
a  council  for  developing  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  youth,  both  male  ^nd  fe- 
male, in  States  and  local  service  programs. 
This  also  is  a  tremendous  help  witjh  our 
problems  and  should  be  an  additional  rea- 
son for  our  support. 

Therefore,  this  committee  recommerids  to 
ithls  convention: 

1.  Enactment  of  a  resolution  approving 
this  Federal  legislation  for  youth  work 
camps  and  giving  wide  publicity  t}o  our 
endorsement. 

2.  Each  judge  constitute  himself  «  com- 
mittee of  one  to  communicate  properlv  with 
his  Congressman  on  behalf  of  these  bl(ls  and 
strongly  urge  their  adoption.  This  mMst  be 
done  immediately.  Then  too  we  must  (irouse 
interest  back  home  and  urge  your  com- 
munity's Interest  and  support.  Who  knows. 
our  organized  effort  could  tip  the  scales  in 
favor  of  the  success  of  this  needed  legis- 
lation. 

America  looks  to  the  Juvenile  court  ludges 
for  leadership  in  dealing  with  youth.  This 
is  a  chance  to  assert  it. 

Since    time   is   of    the    essence,    this    com- 
mittee passes  on  to  you  Judges,  indlviaually 
and    collectively,    your    immediate    cot)pera- 
tlon  in  this  worthy  cause. 
Appreciatively  submitted. 
Benjamin      S.      Schwartz.       Chal^-man; 
Archie  Gingold,  George  Edwards,  Rob- 
ert   Baird,    C.    M.    Barnhart.    Prances 
Sleep,  Russell    Brumfield,    Fernlty   W 
Long,  Judges;   William  G.  Long.  Asso- 
ciate   Chairman;     Stanley    A.    $taidl. 
County  Judge;   Thomas  Tallakai)n. 

Alabama:  Hon.  Herndon  Inge.  Jr  ,  Mobile 
Alaska:  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Connelly.  FairlJ)ariks. 
Arizona:  Hon.  Paul  H.  Castro,  Tucson, 
Arkansas:     Hon.    R.    A.    Campbell     Little 
Rock. 

California:  Hon.  Melvyn  I.  Cronld,  San 
Francisco. 

Colorado:   Hon.  PhlUp  B.  Gilliam.  Denver. 

Connecticut:  Hon.  Stanley  P.  Mead  Bridge- 
port. 

Delaware:  Hon.  Marlon  Stevenson,  Dofer. 

District  of  Columbia:  Hon.  Orman  W,  Ket- 
cham,  Washington. 

Florida:  Hon.  Walter  Scott  Crlswell,  Jack- 
sonville. 

Georgia:  Hon.  L.  Olln  Price.  Athens. 

Hawaii:  Hon.  Gerald  R.  Corbett,  Honolulu 

Idaho:  Hon.  Prances  Sleep,  Sand  J-oint. 
member  of  Work  Camp  Committee. 

Illinois:  Hon.  Michael  Kinney,  EdWards- 
vllle. 

Indiana:  Hon.  Harold  N.  Fields,  IndUnap- 
olls. 

Iowa:  Hon.  Donald  P.  Barnes,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids. 

Kansas:  Hon.  Charles  Rankin.  Lawrence. 
Kentucky:  Hon.  Russell  Brumfleld,  mcho- 
lasvllle. 

Louisiana:  Hon.  Leo  B.  Blessing,  NeU'  Or- 
leans. 

Maine :  Hon.  Hilary  P.  Mahoney,  Saco. 
Maryland:  Hon.  Alfred  D.  Noyes  RocktUle 
Massachusett* :     Hon.    Paul    K.    Connolly 
Waltham.  ' 


Michigan:  Hon.  Robert  Balrd,  Cheboygan 
member  of  Work  Camp  Committee. 

Michigan:  Hon.  George  Edwards,  Lansing 
member  of  Work  Camp  Committee. 

Minnesota:  Hon.  Thomas  Tallakson,  Min- 
neapolis, member  of  Work  Camp  Committee. 

Minnesota:  Hon.  Archie  Gingold.  St.  Paul 
member  of  Work  Camp  Committee. 

Mississippi:  Hon.  Carl  Guerftsey,  Jackson 

Missouri:  Hon.  Henry  Rlederer,  Kansas 
City. 

Montana:  Hon   Sid  G.  Stewart,  Anaconda. 

Nebraska:  Hon   Lyle  E  Jackson,  Nellgh. 

Nevada  :  Hon  John  Mowbray,  Las  Vegas 

New  Hampshire:  Hon.  John  W.  Dole  Bris- 
tol. 

New  Jersey:  Hon.  Horace  S.  Bellfatto,  New- 
ark. 

New  Mexico  Hon.  Edwin  L.  Swope.  Al- 
buquerque 

New  York :  Hon  Leo  J.  Yehle,  Syracuse. 

North  Carolina;  Hon.  W.  I.  Gatllng,  Char- 
lotte 

North  Dakota;  Hon  W.  C.  Lynch,  Bis- 
marck. 

Ohio:  Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Schwartz.  Cin- 
cinnati, chairman.  Work  Camp  Committee. 

Oklahoma;  Hon.  Mildred  I.  Patterson 
Guthrie. 

Oregon:  Hon.  C.  M  Barnhart,  Dallas,  mem- 
ber of   Work  Camp  Committee. 

Oregon  ;  Hon.  Fernley  W.  Long,  Gold  Beach, 
member  of  Work  Camp  Committee. 

Pennsylvania:  Hon.  Edward  Dumbauld. 
Uniontown. 

Rhode  Island;  Hon  Francis  J.  McCabe, 
Providence. 

South  CaroHna;  Hon.  J.  Wilbur  Hicks. 
Greenville 

South  Dakota;  Hon.  Mose  S  Landau.  Aber- 
deen. 

Tennessee;  Hon.  Richard  F  Etouglass. 
KnoxviUe. 

Texas;  Hon.  J.  W.  Mills.  Houston, 

Utah;  Hon.  Monroe  J.  Paxman.  Prc^•o. 

Vermont;  Hon.  Carl  S.  Gregg,  St   Albans 

Virginia;  Hon.  William  T.  Flnley  Falls 
Church. 

Washington:  Hon  W.  G  Long.  Seattle,  as- 
sociate chairman.  Work  Camp  Committee. 

West  Virginia;  Hon.  Arlos  J.  Harbert 
Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin;  Hon.  Stanley  A  Staldi,  Apple- 
ton,  member  of  Work  Camp  Committee 

Wyoming;  Hon  Sam  M.  Thompson,  Chey- 
enne. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
appeal  to  the  media  of  press,  radio,  and 
television  to  give  us  support  on  this 
worthy  legislation.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  we  needed  to  mobilize  public 
opini9n  in  favor  of  a  program  in  Con- 
gress, which  will  work  with  the  States 
and  localities  to  meet  social  problems  at 
home,  that  time  is  now  at  hand.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  arouse  public  opin- 
ion, which  will  result  in  something  being 
done  about  this  problem. 


LATIN  AMERICA— TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  in 
the  prolonged  and  drawn  out  world 
struggle  in  which  we  are  presently  en- 
gaged, the  crucial  role  of  Latin  America 
is  apparent  to  all.  We  are  also  well 
aware  of  the  conditions  of  grinding  pov- 
erty facing  the  bulk  of  the  population  in 
many  of  these  Nations,  conditions  that 
provide  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for 
communism.  If  no  constructive  alterna- 
tive, such  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
is  undertaken  to  alleviate  these  condi- 
tions through  timely  action,  the  pros- 
pects for  peaceful  reform  will  be  dashed 
by  the  hammer  blows  of  anarchical  rev- 
olution. 
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It  is  equally  important,  however,  that 
the  Latin  American  nations  themselves 
take  steps  to  reform  their  economic  and 
social  structure.    Otheriiise  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  can  hardly  succeed  in  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  and 
thus    providing    a    base    for    sustained 
growth  and  development.    One  of  the 
most  serious  problems  in  many  of  these 
coimtries.  as  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]  has 
.so  ably  pointed  out.  is  that  much  of  the 
i-evenue  already  earned  by  these  coun- 
tries is  not  being  utilized  for  the  ber>efit 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.    Instead 
it  is  being  hoarded  or  sent  out  of  the 
country  by  the  elite  upper  crust,  which 
in  so  doing  is  only  serving  to  seal  its 
own  doom  as  well  as  to  sabotage  our 
efforts  to  help. 

One  crucial  source  of  this  problem  is 
the  thoroughly  inadequate  and  anach- 
ronistic system  of  taxation  and  tax 
collection  employed  in  these  countries. 
The  Vision  newsletter,  in  its  July  3  issue, 
contained  a  supplement  which,  utilizing 
."-ludies  made  by  the  Harvard  Law  School 
International  Program  in  Taxation,  and 
other  such  reliable  sources,  presents  an 
excellent  penetrating  survey  of  this  whole 
problem.  I  therefore  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  this  supplement,  en- 
titled "More  From  Those  Who  Have 
Most.  Tax  Reform  in  Latin  America.'" 
pl.-^ced  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.';  follows: 

Moa«  Fkom   Thosb  Who  Havk  Most 
By    William    H.    MacLelsh.    special    reports 

editor) 
iT.ixation.  well  conceived  and  in  capable 
h:^nds.  Is  one  of  democracy's  most  potent 
to<3ls  for  progress  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  It  keeps  the  pumps  of  public 
spending  running  smoothly.  It  stimulates 
private  savings  and  channels  private  in- 
vestment into  areas  where  it  is  most 
leeded  It  relieves  explosive  social  pres- 
sures by  narrowing  the  gap  between  rich 
id  poor.    In  Latin  America,  these  aspects 
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Uixatlon  are  orUy  now  beginning  to  be 
c  >n8idered.  The  following  article,  adapted 
from  a  report  published  recently  in  Vision, 
ex.imincs  what  Is  being  done  and  what 
remains  to  be  done  to  give  taxes  the  bit* 
:iiid  balance  they  must  have  to  do  the 
jobs  assigned  them  under  the  Alliance  for 
f'rogress  i 

Whritever  else  It  may  be  called,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Is  essentially  an  alliance  of 
taxpayers  Or  rather.  It  must  develop  Into 
one  if  It  is  going  to  work.  Technicians  can 
draw  up  plans  by  the  flleful.  Politicians 
<~r\n  define  and  redefine  objectives.  But  noth- 
ing is  going  to  happen  unless  U.S.  taxpavers 
.tjree  to  increase  their  already  considerable 
^take  in  Latin  American  development  And 
nothing  whatsoever  is  going  to  happen  un- 
less l.atin  American  taxpayers  and.  more  im- 
foruintly.  those  who  should  pay  taxes  but 
dont.  submit  to  the  logic  of  Investing  beavllv 
m  their  own  future. 

No  one  knows  how  much  the  Alliance  will 
fost  though  preliminary  estimates  run  to  at 
ean  $100  billion  for  the  10-year  span  ($80 
ty'.lwn  to  be  raised  in  LaUn  America  and 
the  rest  suppUed  by  Washington.  Interna- 
iiuu.il  lending  agencies,  and  private  United 
bUtes  and  European  Investors).  But  there 
'■;  r.o  doubt  whatsoever  about  the  role  tax 
re\cnues  will  play.  They  will  be  outweighed 
''7  pnvate  funds  in  the  end,  true,  but  only 
IT  they  are  well  utilized  in  the  beginning. 
>Mthout  prudent  public  spending  for  roads. 


schools,  housing,  and  other  baalcs  the 
^rvl'^L  *^*«P™neur  wiU  be  at  a  lis.  to 
^.'V*,^»  goods,  much  les.  to  round  up 
and  train  the  people  he  needs  to  turn  them 

wen^uMJf,!!^''  ^  ^^  taxauon  is  not  being 
well  utUlzed.    Every  Latin  American  repub- 

of  ^^\?u''^  ^  '^^'^  ^^"  t^«  terms 
?;»...!.  ^^^^^^  'o'-  Progress  to  "reform  tax 
ml;  '**°^'^<4^  more  from  those  who  have 

^l^.fl^,!:^*  national  income  in  order  to 
benefit  those  who  are  most  in  need,  at  the 
same  t  me  promoting  savings  and  Investment 
and  reinvestment  of  capital."  Some  govern- 
K^t  rt','?^r  ^^  ^^'•^asl'^Kly  inflationary 
ml^f  L^  '''^'  ^^'•'^  ^'^'^  «teps  to  imple- 
ment the  agreement,  both  on  their  own  and 
with  assistance  from  international  Inter- 
Amerlcan,  and  private  sources.  But  liiost  tax 
systems  remain  as  they  were,  geared  to 
the  status  quo,  complex  and  unjust,  weigh- 
ing heavily  on  the  middle  and  lower  clarees 

hoKKr^'"  ^  "^^"y  °°  ^'^  "PP"-  Change  Is 
hobbled  by  bureaucratic  Inertia,  by  public 
Igrtorance  and— perhaps  most  of  all-by  the 
number  of  Issues  Involved. 

^JI^^J^^°"^    ^f"^"    ^""^    ground,    more 
sensitive  areas,  than  any  other  reform  in  the 
Alliance   charter.     It   Is   Indlssolubly  linked 
with  reform  of  public  spending.    It  envelops 
the  entire  field  of  capital  accumulation    so 
important  In  a  developing  economy.    It  bears 
directly    on    the    explosive    question    of    in- 
come  distribution.     It   sets  the   boundaries 
•T^'^"  '"'hat  is  public  and  what  is  private 
This  regulatory  concept  of  taxation  is  as 
recent  as  it  is  revoluntlonarv.  and  there  are 
lew  signposts  to  follow.     Small  wonder  that 
there   should    be   considerable   pushing  and 
shoving  over  what  path  to  take  in  developed 
as  wen  as  underdeveloped  countries      Con- 
sider the  conflict  among  the  goals  specified 
in  the  Alliance  charter.    For  example,  a  tax 
that  "demands  more  from  those  who  have 
most"   may   discourage   savings   and    Invest- 
ment.     Redistribution    of    the    national    In- 
come,  if  carried  to  extremes    would  do  the 
same. 

With  19  Latin  American  countries  In- 
volved, there  obviously  cannot  be  one  set 
of  solutions.  But  solutions  must  be  found 
quickly  There  are  too  many  new  mouths 
to  feed,  too  many  schools  to  build,  too  much 
Inflation  to  curb  to  permit  the  luxurv  of  de- 
lay. 

THE  ANTITAX  MENTALrTY 

In  the  casual  observer's  notebook.  "Latins" 
are    warmblooded,   tempestuous   people   who 
like    making    love    and    hate    paying    taxes. 
This  Is  true.    But  It  in  no  v^•ay  distinguishes 
the  "Latin"  from  any  other  human  being  in 
his  right  mind.    The  United  States,  rated  by 
most  Latin  Americans  as  the  Inner  sanctum 
of  coldblooded  purttanlsm.  has  seen  its  full 
share  of  scuffles  over  taxes — from  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  to  a  revenuers'  raid  on  a  moun- 
tain   still.      U.S.    taxpayers    make    use    of    a 
small  army  of  la^Ters  and  accountants  spe- 
cially trained   to  find   loopholes  In  the  law 
Thanks  to  legal  avoidance  or  Just  plain  eva- 
sion, some  $25  billion  of  taxable  Income  go 
unreported  annually — enough  to  provide  the 
hard-pressed  Treasury  E>epartment  with  M 
billion  in  additional  revenues. 

Yet  almost  all  of  what  Is  owed  Is  paid,  'the 
US  Internal  Revenue  Service  gets  somewhere 
around  95  percent  of  what  It  should,  most  of 
it  sent  In  voluntarily — if  ruefully. 

In  Latin  America,  the  situation,  is  some- 
thing else  again.  Because  there  are  no  com- 
prehensive statistics,  no  one  knows  Just  how 
much  that  should  be  taxed  remains  untaxed. 
"If  we  knew  that."  Argentina's  crack  tax 
administrator.  Manuel  Rapoport,  told  Vision, 
"there  wouldn't  be  any  evasion."  But  the 
experts  do  know  where  evasion  is  practiced 
most  commonly — among  the  merchants  and 
traders,  big  and  small,  and  among  profes- 
sional men  ar>d  landowners.  And  they  know 
how  It  Is  practiced — through  double  "sets  of 
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business  books,  falsified  invoice.,  contraband 
brtb«7.  delaying  tactic.  (repeat«l  petitions' 
for  change  or  extension  of  payment  sched- 
ules) .  and  through  manipulation  of  the  ubio- 
ultou*  bearer  share  or  bond  (payable  to  the 

^.^;lT'  '"*"  "^ "  '^'^'  ^''^ 

Rough  eetimates  can  be  made  from  these 
blU  and  pieces;  In  Ecuador,  only  50  to  70 
percent  of  taxable  income  is  reported  and 
contraband  reduces  the  cigarette  tax  yield 
^JrJ^>^^J°,  P«-«°t:  ^  Mexico,  revenue. 
fl?^  ""^  busaie.!  oommtmlty  are  about  one- 
thU-d  what  they  should  be;  in  Argentina  in- 
come tax  evasion  runs  close  to  40  percent 
In  many  other  countries,  the  figure  ao- 
proaches  50  percent. 

.fHli,f"",^1™*°^*"*y  <»<«•« 't  expuin  this 
striking    lack    of    oomplianoe.    what    does? 

Here,  in  the  opinion  of  most  knowledgeable 
Ux  men,  are  the  major  factors: 

LAck  of  faith  in  government:  Throughout 
most  of  Latin  America  there  U  an  IngniUMd 
suspicion  of  the  nwUvee  and  morals  of  those 
in  authority,  a  suspicion  baaed  all  too  often 
on  hUtorlcal  If  not  contemporary  fact  De- 
spite the  Increase  in  numbers  and  influence 
of  well -trained  and  dedicated  administra- 
tors in  the  last  decade  or  two.  the  feeUng 
persists  that  governmenU  and  all  their  works 
are  riddled  with  corruption. 

From  Mexico  City  to  Buenos  Aires,  taxpay- 
ers can  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  Incred- 
ible sprawl  of  biu-eaucracy.  They  can  esU- 
mate  its  cost  (Of  the  $10  blUlonor  so  which 
Latin  American  governmenU  spend  annually 
almost  two-thirds  go  to  pay  government  sal- 
aries; the  figure  in  ArgenUna  is  about  W 
percent.)  And  they  can  feel  its  bungling 
hand  on  the  economy  in  the  enormous  defi- 
cits built  up  by  most  sUte-operated  enter- 
prises. Why.  says  taxpayer  GonzAlee,  should 
I  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  treasury  man  when 
it's  pesos  to  tamales  that  I'll  never  get  1 
cent  back  In  benefits? 

Inflation:  Even  in  the  best  of  times,  a  man 
will  defend  his  Income  as  best  he  can  But 
when  inflation  gnaws  a  hole  in  his  purse  he 
becomes  desperate.  Pew  LaUn  Ameri'can 
countries  have  experienced  the  inflationary 
horrors  of  Bolivia,  where  the  cost-of-living 
index  has  rocketed  more  than  3.000  percent 
since  1953  and  where  the  catchword  is 
"there's  no  money  for  anything,  least  of  all 
for  paying  taxes."  But  In  almost  every  re- 
public. Inflation  is  making  a  mockery  of 
firm  prices  on  everything  from  land  to 
toothbrushes.  One  result:  the  incentive  to 
save  and  Invest  productively  has  gone  by  the 
board,  replaced  by  the  incenUve  to  evade 
taxation  at  all  costs. 

The  dual  society;  "No  one  believes  in  any- 
body" Is  a  phrase  often  used  to  describe  the 
social  atmosphere  in  Latin  America  And 
with  good  reason.  Cohesive  national  soci- 
eties of  a  sort  that  Inspires  loyalty  and  a 
sense  of  Identity  simply  don't  exist  in  many 
l^tln  American  countries.  There  is  the  soci- 
ety of  the  rich  and  the  society  of  the  poor 
and.  until  such  time  as  the  middle  classes 
are  strong  enough  to  bridge  the  gap  never 
the  twain  shall  meet. 

A    glance     at    the     Income     distribution 
tables— the   few   that   have   been   made   In 
Latin  America— tells  the  story.     In  Mexico 
for  example.  46.1  percent  of  the  family  units 
received    13  8   percent   of   total   personal   In- 
come in  1967.    At  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 
2.3  percent  of  the  families  raked  in  24  per- 
cent of  the  Income.     In  Venezuela.  In  the 
same  year,   12  percent  of  the  families  ac- 
counted for  50  jjercent  of  personal  income 
while  45   percent  received   only   10  percent. 
The  wealthiest  3  percent  get  one-quarter  of 
all  personal  Income  in  Chile,  and  the  top  8 
percent  get  over  one-half  In  El  Salvador     In 
theUnited  States,  the  top  10  percent  get  31 
percent,  and  the  bottom  «0  percent  receive 
about  3a  percent. 

No    one    but    the    Communists    advocates 
equal  Incomes  for  everyone   (though  It  hss 
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been   reported  that  some  Red   Incomes   are 
getting  more  equal  than  others  these  days) . 
If  there  Is  to  be  accumulation  of  capital, 
there  must   obviously  be   accumulation  of 
wealth.    But  In  most  instances,  wealth  in 
LAtin  America  Is  idle.     A  World  Bank  study 
m  Nicaragua  revealed  that  if  the  wealthiest 
1  percent  of  the  coimtry  would  invest  Just 
10  percent  of  its  annual  income  In  worth- 
while ventures,  the  rate  of  productive  in- 
vestment would  shoot  up  50  percent.     One 
qualified  observer  believes  that  In  the  last 
15  years,  the  Chilean  rich  have  spent  well 
over   60   percent   of  their  incomes   on   con- 
spicuoxis    consumption.^  Another    estimates 
that    "In   more   than    one    Latin   American 
country  that  is  reputedly  'short  of  capital' 
the  stuns  that  have  been  spent  in  Paris  in 
the    last    half    century    by    wealthy    natives 
would    have    endowed    the   country   with    a 
modern  transportation  system  and  a  well- 
equipped  industrial  plant."     It  is  anyone's 
gruess  how  much  homegrown  wealth  Is  salted 
away  in  the  bank  vaults  of  New  York,  Geneva, 
and  London.     But  a  conservative  estimate  of 
Latin  American  flight  capital  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  would  be  on  the  order  of 
$16  billion. 

Taxation  isn't  much  of  a  bother  for  the 
well  to  do.  The  uppercrust  in  Chile  pays 
15  percent  or  less  of  its  income  to  the  Treas- 
tu-y.  The  continent-wide  average  of  top  in- 
come tax  rates  Is  a  bit  under  40  percent,  as 
against  almost  90  percent  in  the  United 
States.  Says  taxpayer  Gonz&Iez :  why  should 
1  put  my  money  to  work  for  the  good  of 
society  when  others  are  leaving  theirs  Idle? 
Why  should  I  pay  the  tax  collector  when 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  so  much  more 
than  I  get  off  so  lightly? 

The  tax  system :  A  good  deal  more  than  50 
percent  of  Latin  America's  tax  revenues  come 
from  Indirect  taxes — so-called  because  they 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Among 
these  are  excise  taxes  (covering  particular 
commodities),  sales  taxes  (covering  a  broad 
range  of  goods) ,  stamp  taxes,  and  import 
duties.  The  direct  tax,  aimed  directly  at 
income  earned  or  unearned,  plays  a  relatively 
minor  role  except  in  Colombia  and  Peru.  It 
also  has  significance  in  countries  with  well- 
developed  extractive  export  industries. 
Venezuela,  for  example,  gets  about  66  per- 
cent of  its  tax  revenues  from  oil  and  Chile 
picks  up  a  substantial  amount  from  copper. 
This  situation  seems  to  satisfy  both  extremes 
of  the  political  spectrum.  Since  most  ex- 
tractive industries  are  foreign-owned,  left- 
ists can  say  with  at  least  some  degree  of 
accuracy  that  they  are  soaking  the  Yankee 
imperialists  while  waiting  to  nationalize 
Yankee  assets.  At  the  same  time,  wealthy 
rightists  can  relax  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
tax  man  won't  knock  at  their  door  so  long  as 
the  extractive,  industries  remain  solvent. 
Whatever  its,  political  advantages,  the  prac- 
tice does  nothing  for  Latin  America's  eco- 
nomic development. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  sheer  numbers, 
the  taxes  on  the  books  in  most  of  the  re- 
publics stagger  the  imagination.  In  Bolivia, 
specialists  have  tallied  over  2,000,  most  of 
them  long  forgotten.  One  reason  for  the 
proliferation:  Latin  American  governments 
have  a  peculiar  penchant  for  fitting  specific 
taxes  to  specific  projects.  Earmarking  of 
tax  funds  not  only  makes  for  confusion  but 
for  dangeroiis  economic  rigidity  as  well.  With 
so  much  of  its  spending  money  tied  down 
(the  figure  runs  over  40  percent  in  Peru),  a 
government  cannot  have  the  fiexlbility  '  it 
needs  to  head  off  slumps  and  bumps  In  the 
economy. 

Latin  America  has  no  monopoly  on  fiscal 
confusion.  The  United  States  Is  saddled 
with  a  tax  code  1,148  bewildering  pages  long. 
In  spite  of — or  perhaps  because  of — 50  years' 
experimentation  with  the  income  tax,  there 
are  so  nuuiy  complexities  to  contend  with 
that  even  the  experts  give  up  in  disgust. 
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Even  this  degree  of  confusion  is  e>a}us.ible 
if  taxes  do  approximately  what  thley  are 
designed  to  do  without  hurting  tooi  many 
people  in  the  process.  This  is  not  tt\e  case 
in  Latin  America.  Sometimes  the  m8|iufac- 
turer  or  Importer  cannot  pass  the  entire 
Indirect  tax  on  to  the  consumer  la  other 
insta'nces,  price  pyramids — increases  jftir  in 
excess  of  actual  tax  costs — build  up  on  goods 
as  they  move  along  the  various  charvdcls  of 
distribution.  As  Argentine  tax  expefrt  Al- 
berto T.  L6pez  puts  it:  "A  glass  of  1t)cer  is 
half  full  of  taxes  and  the  rest,  includlhg  the 
head,  is  the  beer  you're  paying  for  " 

Indirect  taxes  are  the  same  for  everj-  con- 
sumer, rich  or  poor.  This  may  souttd  like 
the  essence  of  equity,  but  in  practice  it 
isn't.  Paying  the  tax  on  a  liter  of  kero- 
sene Is  no  trouble  for  the  middle  or  upper 
class  consumer,  but  it  is  a  heavy  butdinn  for 
the  average  campesino.     Only  in  the  upper 


range  of  consumption — automobiles,  appli- 
ances, jewelry,  and  the  like— are  ther^  taxes 
liable  to  be  equitable  in  that  they  apply 
to  those  consumers  best  able  to  pay^ 

Income  taxes  have  been  around  Latiia 
America  for  some  time.  Mexico  first  levied 
one  in  1921.  Chile  In  1924.  With  few  Excep- 
tions, they  are  antiquated  in  conceprtj,  rep- 
licas of  early  French  and  Italian  ^peri- 
ments.  They  are  schedular  rather  than 
unitary — i.e.,  they  divide  income  into  cate- 
gories (salaries,  business  profits.  profeSsion.il 
fees,  etc.)  and  tax  each  category  at  dfajferent 
rates  rather  than  treating  income  us  a  single 
unit.  The  resulting  confusion  is  enoUgli  to 
give  even  the  most  meticulous  taxpajpr  the 
blind  staggers. 

Corporations  and  individuals  lend  \.o  get 
identical  tax  treatment.  This  mlghtj  have 
been  advisable  years  ago  when  businesfc  \en- 
tures  were  family  owned  and  when  bvi|siness 
profits  were  indistinguishable  from  indi- 
vidual Income.  But  now  that  the  modern 
corporation  has  come  on  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can scene,  the  practice  is  obsolete.  Unfair. 
and  encourages  inefficiency  in  busineai.  An 
individual  may  split  up  his  income  tolavoid 
placing  himself  in  a  higher  tax  bracHtt  A 
corporation,  faced  with  the  same  diletmnia 
will  split  itself. 

Very  little  research  has  been  done  ©in  the 
tax  burden  In  the  various  Republics,  Bui 
enough  Is  known  to  indicate  that  nv>st  of 
the  load  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  atjddle 
classes,  particularly  the  salarierl  man.  ibote 
Income  is  usually  taxed  at  the  source  through 
a  withholding  system.  Business  laxfls  are 
relatively  high,  but  taxes  on  wealth  and 
real  estate  are  usually  inconsequential.  The 
tendency  Is  to  favor  income  trom  capital 
as  against  income  from  work. 

Tax  administration:  Since  colonial  days, 
when  a  high  tax  post  ranked  with  th«  best 
patronage  had  to  offer,  tax  adminlstratton  in 
Latin  America  has  suffered  from  an  over- 
dose of  politics.  A  change  of  governmflnt  in 
many  a  country  throws  job  security  ow(i  the 
window,  as  friends  are  rewarded  and  enemies 
punished. 

The  administrative  structure  itself  1b  lia- 
ble to  be  rigid  and  overly  centralized  nt  the 
top  level,  with  too  much  responsibility 
placed  in  too  few  hands.  By  coaltrast. 
operations  are  apt  to  be  split  every  w^hich 
way.  In  Peru,  for  example,  tax  collection  is 
divided  among  the  tax  superintendeapy  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Commercfl,  the 
customhouse,  and  a  private  corpotfition 
formed  by  a  bank  consortium.  In  aflveral 
countries,  things  have  reached  such  a  point 
that  the  central  government  has  liltlei  idea 
of  what  tax  revenues  are  going  where.  In 
one  small  republic  a  recent  survey  sh(owed 
some  800  entities  active  in  tax  colleqtion, 
most  of  them  privately  operated.  Only 
about  35  percent  of  tax  revenues  was  Joing 
to  the  national  treasury.  In  at  leasti  one 
other,  town  governments  are  still  practicing 
the  ancient  custom  of  selling  or  auctioning 


off    the    right    to    collect    and    keep    certain 

taxes. 

The  majority  of  Latin  American  tax  ad- 
ministrators and  agents  are  not  the  corrupt 
ogres  they  are  made  out  to  be  in  the  public 
mind  However,  because  pay  is  low  and  Job 
insecurity  high,  the  urye  to  turn  a  dishonest 
peso  is  constant,  heightened  by  the  lack  in 
most  tax  systems  of  adequate  internal 
Inspection. 

Training  is  apt  to  be  rudimentary.  Many 
an  agent,  confused  as  any  taxpayer  by  the 
intricacies  of  the  tax  structure,  has  no  real 
idea  of  what  the  litniiations  or  the  scope  of 
his  job  are.  In  many  iiiStances.  tliere  Is  no 
operating  manual  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Even  the  best  trained  administrators  are 
frustr.Ued  by  strictures  on  their  powers  of 
investigation.  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  tax  inspectors  can  go  to  a  tax- 
payers bank  or  to  his  friends  if  they  suspect 
illegal  doing.s.  In  most  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can republics,  they  cannot.  Those  sources 
that  j^re  open  to  them— customs  records, 
public  land  deals,  government  contract 
papens  dunt  yield  the  information  thev 
should,  owing  to  a  lark  of  cooperation  among 
government  offices  and  to  an  even  greater 
lack  of  personnel  and  machines  to  process 
data.  All  of  which  tends  to  force  both  in- 
vestigative and  normal  administrative  work 
into  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  In  the 
btislness  field,  for  example,  tax  men  concen- 
trate on  large  corporations,  whose  records 
are  normally  in  good  shape.  The  smaller 
companies,  whose  bookkeeping  is  usually 
substandard  (and  where  evasion  through  the 
keeping  of  double  sets  of  records  is  common  i , 
are  free  to  operate  as  they  please.  Similarly, 
taxes  that  are  difficult  lo  enforce,  such  as 
the  Inheritance  lax  (rendered  Impotent  by 
the  u,se  of  bearer  securities  to  mask  the 
transfer  of  property)  are  either  neglected  or. 
in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  federal  tax  sys- 
tem, dropped  entirely. 

When  tax  officials  are  lucky  enough  to 
land  a  delinquent,  chances  are  that  he  will 
esca^^e  with  little  more  than  a  nominal  fine 
and  a  stern  talking  to.  Penal  sanctions  are 
on  most  legislative  books,  but  they  are  rarely 
invoked  Moreover,  the  penalties  that  do 
exist  are  often  unjust.  In  Argentina,  failure 
to  file  an  income  tax  return  is  considered  a 
misdemeanor.  If  a  taxpayer  does  file  but 
reix>rts  only  part  of  his  Income,  he  is  guilty 
of  fraud 

Commenting  on  the  overall  administrative 
picture,  one  well-known  expert  had  this  to 
•say:  -I  venture  to  assert  that  If  the  limited 
enforcement  powers,  the  operational  ob- 
stacles, the  administrative  handicaps  preva- 
lent in  Latin  America  were  present  in  the 
countries  of  North  America  and  Europe 
*  *  •  the  relatively  high  degree  of  volun- 
tary compliance  that  vigorous  enforcement 
has  slowly  built  up  in  them  over  the  years 
would  gradually  sink  to  very  low  levels," 

In  Latin  America,  evasion  is  popularly  re- 
garded as  a  sport  and  the  successful  evader 
as  something  of  a  hero.  In  fact,  of  course, 
tax  dodging  produces  a  set  of  circumstances 
that  are  anything  but  sportsmanlike.  As 
revenues  drop  (and  as  inflationary  deficit 
spending  rises),  the  government  is  forced 
to  impose  new  taxes  and  surcharges,  thus 
encouraging  further  evasion.  The  man  in 
the  middle  Is  the  honest  taxpayer.  The 
businessman  who  pays  his  taxes  simply  can- 
not stay  in  the  running  with  competitors 
who  dont — not  unless  he.  too,  climbs  on  the 
evasion  bandwagon. 

THE     ROAD    TO     REFORM 

Pressures  to  eliminate  tax  inequities  and 
inadequacies  have  been  growing  for  several 
years,  both  on  inter-American  and  national 
levels.  The  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS),  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (IDB),  the  U.N.'s  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Latin  America   (ECLA).  and  Wash- 
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ington's  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  have  undertaken  programs 
ranging  from  research  to  technical  assist- 
ance. The  UJ3.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  agreed  to  show  Latin  American  tax  offl- 
ruils  how  it  makes  life  miserable  for  the 
would-be  evader.  Study  missions  by  the 
boatload  have  put  in  appearances  up  and 
down  the  continent.  Says  William  Dobrovir 
himself  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
lK)rt  on  Latin  American  tax  habits  "Tax 
reform  in  Latin  America  practically  has  been 
.studied  to  death.  •  '     «  "«wn 

7lie  most  thoroughgoing  project  to  date  is 
the  joint  program  in  taxation  being  carried 
out  by  an  OAS-IDB-ECLA  group  with  the 
c^iperation  of  Harvard  Law  School's  inter- 
national program  In  taxation.  Last  October 
the  group  rounded  up  representatives  of  17 
republics  In  Buenos  Aires  to  discuss  problems 
el  tax  administration.  Another  confer- 
eiice— this  one  on  tax  policy— is  slated  for 
Santiago  at  the  end  of  tills  year.  In  the 
interim,  a  number  of  country  studies  are  to 
be  completed. 

Colombia  is  generally  considered   to  have 
developed  Latin  America  s  most  sophisticated 
tax  system.     Income  and  wealth  taxes  have 
become   increasingly   important,    accountinR 
for  40  percent  of  total  tax  revenues  in  the 
eariy  fifties  and  50  percent  today.     Much  of 
the  direct  tax  structure  was  improved  late  in 
I960,  after  2  years  of  consultation  and  study 
by    a    group    headed    by    Hernando    Agudelo 
\illa  (then  Finance  Minister,  now  a  member 
ol  the  Alliance's  top  economic  advisory  com- 
mittee..    For  one   thing,  direct  taxes  were 
codified,    bringing   at    least   some    degree    of 
org.iiuzation     to     a     welter     of     legislation 
stretching  back  30  years.     For  another    In- 
come was  redefined  as  enrichment  from  all 
sources  except  those  specifically  designated 
in   the  law    (breaking   awav   from  the   out- 
dated   method    of    listing    separate    income 
sources   ad   infinitum*.     Capital   gains   were 
thu.s   br.raght  within   the  scope  of  taxation 
though  at  present  only  gains  from  the  sale 
o.   real   estate   are  affected.     The   maximum 
rate   on   individual   Income   was  raised   from 
48  percent  to  51  percent  and  the  floor  of  the 
top    income    bracket    lowered    from    5    mil- 
ion   to  2  million  pesos.     More  Importantly 
inrsmess  ux  brackets  were  boiled  down  from' 
4.   to  3   to  reduce  corporate  fragmentation 
J!ul  the  maximum  rate  raised  from  31  7  per- 
cent   to   36   percent,    while   the    top    bracket 
w,is    dropped    from    5   million    to    1    million 
pe&^.v      Tax    admiialstration    and    collection 
were    strengthened    through    provisions    for 
more  intensive  training,  a  better  organized 
civil  service,  and  the  use  of  up-to-date  data 
processing  equipment. 

Argentina  has  also  been  making  headway 
particularly  in  the  administrative  field     Dls- 
nu.yed    by    a    backlog   of    uncollected    taxes 
imnuntlng  to  over  12  billion  pesos  (around 
>i-)U  million),   the  Government   brought  in 
M.iiuiel  Rapoport  and  his  advlsorv  commit- 
tee took  a  swing  through  the  United  States 
■'.la  Canada  to  study  administrative  proce- 
H,;'''^L'''",*^  ^'^  ''^""^    improving   their   own. 
n,Pn  OH    °"^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^'^^  ^f  Harvard  Tax- 
men  Oliver  Oldman  and  Stanley  Surrey  (now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
p..rtment),    Rapoport    tightened   up   install- 
r!t      P'*^"^^"ts  and  decentralized  admlnls- 
u,l\T  °    f^^     Buenos  Aires,  which  had  been 
mping  along  with   1   tax  office,  had   11  by 
IrLlI'^  °l  '^'*  y'^^'"-     Collections  began   to 
h.T      ^5'°^'*'""'^**'^*    budget   experts,    who 
Mid  predicted  that  tax  receipts  for   1960-61 
*^nlr1  come  to  82.7  billion  pesos,  were  hap- 

■ST^bUhor  "'''"  '^'  ''^""  ^"'"'^^  '° 
S>me  progress  has  been  made  in  reform- 
ing the  tax  structure  itself.  A  number  of 
rv'n, .  '°"*  taxes  have  been  eliminated  and 
n.H^  w*  ""^"^^  *°  °^^''^  the  effects  of  in- 
lation  by  increasing  personal  exemptions 
■ina  permitting  reevaluatlon  of  assets  A 
number  of  loopholes  were  plugged  by  a  re- 
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form  bill  passed  early  this  year.    But  no  t«« 
structure,  reformed  or  not.  can  survive  the 

.?r2!!!r!^°'P**"'^*^«^»°»-  The  overthrow 
or  Freeldent  Arturo  P^ndiai  last  March  and 
the  oonunuing  battle  for  power  in  Argentina 
have  dealt  a  blow  to  the  fiscal  system  that 
only  a  lengthy  period  of  stability  can  coun- 
teract, 

Chile  is  another  country  in  a  hurry  to  re- 
^«'?  ?*•  -"  administration.  Working  with 
offlcials  of  the  Internal  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration (now  part  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
^^^'^^P^^^iopment).  Internal  revenue 
director  Eduardo  Ursvia  Merino  and  his  dep- 
uty. Enrique  Piedrabuena  Richard,  visited 
the  United  States  and  returned  to  set  up  a 
tax  administration  school.  So  successful  has 
the  school  become  that  Alliance  offlcials  are 
holding  it  up  as  a  model  of  what  can  be 
done. 

There  is  little  outsUndlng  about  Chilean 
taxes  themselves  Some  efforts  have  been 
made  at  codification,  and  the  Income  tax  Is 
gaining  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Reform  of 
customs  Is  almost  complete  But  revenues 
from  real  estate  are  too  low  and  the  tax 
burden  on  salaried  workers  and  corporations 
too  high.  Foreign-owned  copper  companies 
have  been  particularly  hard  hit  in  recent 
years  as  an  easy  source  of  revenue  to  offset 
wage  boosts. 

Mexico,   whose   ratio  of   taxation   to   gross 
national    product    Is    one    of    the    lowest    in 
Latin   America,   took   some    Important    step.s 
toward  reform  last  December.     For  the  first 
time,  a  Ux  was  levied  on  capital  gains  from 
the  sale  of  real  estate  (though  the  effect  is 
limited  since  gain   is  to  be  computed    from 
the  date  the  tax  becomes  effective) .    A  grad- 
uated surtax  was  Imposed  on  income  In  ex- 
cess   of     18D.000    pesos     ($14,400)     received 
under  more  than  one  of  nine  schedules.    The 
rates   are   relatively   low.   however,   and    the 
total  complementary  tax,  added  to  the  regu- 
lar schedular    taxes,   cannot   exceed   30  per- 
cent of  taxable  Income.     Other  innovations 
a  withholding  tax  on  Interest  from  formerly 
exempted      securities — including      mortgage 
bonds  and  other  paper  issued  by  credit  in- 
stitutions;  and   the  replacement  of  a  stamp 
tax  on  rentals  with  an  Income   tax.     These 
measures  are  relatively  modest,  but  at  least 
a  start  has  been  made  toward  a  modern  in- 
come tax  system. 

This  is  the   tax   reform   picture  elsewhere 
in  Latin  America : 

Bolivia   has  essentially   the  same  tax  sys- 
tem  it   had  two  decades  ago      However,  re- 
organization of  the  finance  ministry,  stream- 
lined administrative  techniques,  and  the  use 
of  electronic  data  processing  machinery  have 
Improved  collections — by  30  percent  in  1960 
and  17  percent  in  1961.     Customs  procedures 
have    been    thoroughly    overhauled,    and    a 
ratlier  high  rate  on  real  estate  sales  reduced 
to  cut   down  on  evasion    (significantly,  col- 
lections  remained   level   despite   the   reduc- 
tion )       In   a   move  which   the  rest   of  Latin 
America   should   watch   closely,   the  Govern- 
ment has  approved  a  tax  on  rural  property 
which  may  become  one  of  its  most  Important 
producers    of   revenue.     Oddly    enough,    the 
politically  powerful  campesinos  have  raised 
much    less    of    a    ruckus    than    was    Initially 
expected.     One   important   reason   why:    the 
peasants,    only    recently    freed   from    feudal 
•servitude  by  Bolivia's  agrarian  reform,  still 
have  doubts  about  their  status  as  landown- 
ers.    Now  they  are  being  asked  to  pay  some- 
thing for  property  which  most  of  them  re- 
ceived   to   all    Intents    and    purposes   as    an 
outright  gift,  and  their  innate  sense  of  dig- 
nity tells  them  that  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
Brazil  has  made  some  effort  to  adjust  tax- 
ation  to  its  galloping  inflation,   principally 
by   basing    income    tax   rates    on    minimum 
wages    and.    like    Argentina,    permitting    re- 
evaluatlon of  assets.     Legislation  Introduced 
last  year  that  would  have  hiked  tax  rates  on 
dividends  and   restricted   profit    remittances 
(the  latter  caused  a  near  crisis  in  Biazillan- 
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U.S.  relations)  has  been  stalled.  On  Ifoy 
pay.  President  Jofto  Goulart  came  out  In 
favor  of  taring  "those  who  have  obtained 
excess  profits  from  the  Inflationary  process" 
and  "applying  these  revenues  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation."  But  this  is  an  election  year 
in  Brazil  and  any  meaningful  reform  is 
clMc^  postponed  at  least  until  the  polls 

.,«^K  **!°'"  **  .^y*"«  *'*'■'*  ^  Pl*ce  greater 
emphasis  on  income  and  inherlUnce  Uxes 
(particularly  since  the  previous  government 
learned  to  iu  sorrow  that  increaMng  the  al- 
ready heavy  indirect  tax  burdeJwas  one  of 
the  quickest  ways  to  get  overthrown) 
Congress  has  approved  a  law  cracking  down 
on  Income  from  bearer  shares,  and  U  con- 
sidering replacing  the  many  controversial 
and  complex  sales  taxes  with  a  single,  more 
equitable  one. 

Paraguay  has  limited  tax  reform  so  far  to 
the  reduction  of  export  duties  on  meat  im- 
provement of  customs  collections,  and  a  small 
Increase  In  the  top  Income  tax  rate 

Peru  collects  a   large  and  Increasing  ner- 

sfnc^^^^  "tr^i!.^^  '^'■^"K^  ^^^  income  tax. 
aince  1958,  the  Goverrunent  has  raised  the 
rates  on  business  profits  and  on  Income  from 
bearer  shares,  extended  thp  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  tax  infractions,  introduced  self- 
assessment  and  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  It  has  promised  to  complete 
reform  of  tax  collection  by  1964.  and  of  the 
complex  tax  structure  by  1968.  Whether  the 
p.euge  will  be  redeemed  depends  on  the  out- 
come of  this  month's  presidential  elections 
,  Ji'"'^^"^^'  approved  its  first  income  tax  In 
I960— a  schedular  device  with  a  10  percent 
basic  rate  and  progressive  rates  running  from 
5  percent  to  30  percent— and  then  weakened 
It  by  raising  personal  allowances  and  in- 
creasing deductions  However,  the  law  does 
give  tax  inspectors  more  muscle  than  Is  cus- 
tomary in  Latin  America;  they  are  em- 
powered to  quiz  a  suspected  tax  delinquent's 
friends  and  contacts  about  his  activities  it 
also  reaches  farther  Into  the  countryside  by 
taxing  agricultural  Income  on  the  basis  of 
presumed  production  per  hectare 

loXf'if^'i''^^  soothed  taxpayer  tempers  in 
1958  by  dropping  the  hated  -cinco  por  mil  ' 
gross  receipts  tax  and  raised  hair  in  Inter- 
national oil  circles  by  Increasing  Its  bite 
on  petroleum  from  50  percent  to  60  percent 
Last  year,  the  Government  extended  the  pay- 
as-you-go  principle  (taxation  on  a  current 
basis)  to  most  industrial  and  commercial 
ventures  and  raised  business  and  inherlUnce 
taxes. 

Panama,  which  has  one  of  the  few  unitary 
income  taxes  in  Latin  America,  has  Jumped 
rates  twice  In  the  past  2  years  and  improved 
Its  land  tenure  tax.  Early  this  year,  divi- 
dends and  Interest  were  brought  under  taxa- 
tion and  a  punitive  rate  Imposed  on  liearer 
shares. 

Central     America        In     Costa     Rica,     the 
brandnew  Orllch  administration  is  planning 
reforms  In  income  and  property  taxation.    El 
Salvador    raised    its    top    Income    rate    to   a 
spanking  76.5  percent  last  year,  then  took  a 
step    backward    by   turning   from   a   imitary 
to  a  schedular  tax.     Guatemala,  which  has 
been    playing    with    Income    tax    legislation 
since    1948.    accepted    It    "In   principle"    last 
year.     In  Honduras,  where  falling  world  ba- 
nana prices  have  shriveled  revenues  from  the 
foreign-owned  fruit  companies,  the  Govern- 
ment has  called  in  experts  from  the  OAS  to 
help   reform   its  tax   structure.     Collections 
have  reportedly  been  Increased  60  percent  by 
allowing    administration    people    to    choose 
their   working   companions   and   elect   their 
own  supervisors.     Nicaragua  has  done  well 
by  its  customs  collections  and  made  some 
headway  in  modernizing  lu  Income  tax.  but 
no   real    change   for   the   better   Is   expected 
until  after  the  elections  next  year. 

Averaged  out,  tax  reform  measures  in 
Latin  America  are  mildly  encouraging  from 
the  standpoint  of  bringing  existing  ma- 
chinery up  to  date.     But  progress  in  linking 
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that  ma^laery  to  eetmomle  and  aoelal  de- 
Telopment  Is  something  tiae  again.  Land 
taxation,  partteularly  aa  It  appllea  to  agrarian 
Kfonn.  has  been  almost  entlrtiy  Ifno^- 
owing  chiefly  to  the  r«caleltnmee  of  power- 
ful landowners.  Colombia's  tax  (m  idle  land 
has  improved  farming  eflleieney  and  en- 
couraged the  breakup  of  some  underutUlaed 
estates.  The  Ueraa  govenunent  has  also 
tied  land  evaluaton  to  the  capital  gains  tax. 
thus  forclnff  a  landowner  who  keeps  his 
property  aasswments  arUflelally  low  to  pay 
the  piper  when  he  seUs.  OhUe  has  started  a 
land  survey.  parUally  for  tax  purpoaes.  using 
aerial  photography.  But  in  most  republics 
the  cutUng  edge  of  leglsIaUon  and  enforce- 
ment  is  still  missing.  Veneauela.  which  made 
land  taxation  an  integral  part  of  its  1900 
agrarian  reform  law.  has  yet  to  get  cracking 
on  meaningful  implementation. 

Tax  incentives  are  being  used  to  some  ad- 
vantage in  other  sectors.  Argentina,  for  ex- 
ample, offers  special  tax  benefits  to  investors 
in  steel,  petrochemicals,  and  to  new  Indus- 
tries in  the  country's  less  developed  areas. 
Venesuela.  Peru,  Colombia.  Mexico,  and 
others  offer  much  the  same  thing  on  ven- 
tures ranging  from  roadbuildlng  to  low- 
cost  housing.  But  tax  relief  can  have  little 
value  until  taxes  themselves  attain  their 
proper  status  and  strength. 

THX  CKNTRAI.   DKdSIONS 

The  complaint  has  often  been  made  that 
Latin  American  tax  reform  has  no  model  to 
follow.  There  may  be  some  truth  to  this 
though  no  one  i>attem  could  possibly  serve 
19  disparate  republics  (the  20th,  Cuba,  has 
already  picked  its  model— straight  from  the 
Kremlin's  catalog).  What  Is  needed  more 
than  perfection  on  paper  is  a  series  of  de- 
cisions as  tough  to  make  as  they  are  cen- 
tral to  the  Issue  of  tax  reform  In  the 
Americas. 

First  and  foremost,  a  balance  must  be 
struck  between  public  and  private  sectors. 
Whatever  economic  conservatives  may  say 
against  It  or  liberals  for  it.  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment In  Latin  American  development  is 
large  and  getting  larger.  If  limits  are  to  be 
set  on  centralization,  then  they  m\ist  be  ac- 
curately reflected  In  tox  legislation.  If  pri- 
vate Investment  is  to  be  as  Important  as 
Alliance  planners  hope,  then  private  saving 
wUl  be  Important.  The  problem  is  not  only 
to  give  tax  preference  to  savings  that  will  be 
used  productively,  but  to  give  the  entire  sav- 
ing process  political  Justification.  Even 
when  employed  strictly  in  the  national  inter- 
est, invested  capital  wUl  add  to  the  wealth 
of  those  who  have  It  and  thereby  to  the  re- 
sentment of  those  who  do  not. 

Western  expats,  particularly  those  In  the 
United  States,  lean  toward  the  unitary,  pro- 
gressive Income  tax  as  the  best  way  to 
achieve  eqiilUbrlmn  among  the  conflicting 
tax  goals  of  revenue,  equity,  and  Investment 
incentives.-  Only  a  short  while  ago,  they 
say,  the  United  States  was  a  developing  coun- 
try relying  principally  on  Its  customhouse 
for  its  revenue.  Now,  more  than  62  percent 
of  Washington's  tax  Income  Is  collected 
through  the  Income  tax  (at  a  cost  of  only 
half  a  cent  per  dollar) .  No  other  tax  could 
produce  so  much  revenue  with  such  little 
pain. 

Many  Latin  American  tax  officials  agree 
with  one  major  reservation.  To  work  well, 
the  Income  tax  requires  highly  literate  tax- 
payers capable  of  keeping  records  and  re- 
membering payment  dates  and  an  exception- 
ally well-trained  administrative  staff  with 
enough  enforcement  power  to  see  that  they 
do  remember.  To  work  as  a  mass  tax,  It 
requires  a  reasonably  broad  distribution  of 
Income.  In  most  of  Latin  America,  this 
happy  combination  of  circumstances  Just 
doesn't  exist.  After  all.  the  United  States 
took  at  least  three  decades  to  develop  Its 
Income    tax   into   an   Important  fiscal    and 


social  force.     How  then,  can  ito  allies  for 
progress  do  it  in  onet  ' 

Most  of  them  cant.  But  all  caaj  make 
consldwable  improvements  in  direct  lax  col- 
lection (through  extension  of  the  wli)ihold- 
Ing  and  pay-as-you-go  systems)  atid  tax 
coverage — particularly  in  the  areas  ot  divi- 
dends, capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  (ecurl- 
ties,  real  estate,  inheritance,  and  invsat- 
ments  abroad.  Few  countries  besides  Mexico 
tax  rtaldenft  inoome  o^  a  worldwidti  basis, 
and  until  they  do.  the  lure  of  Flortita  real 
estate  and  Wall  Street  securlUes  wUft  con- 
tinue to  attract  LaUn  America  monev.  to 
the  deuiment  of  investmenu  at  hatxt 

Special  attenUon  should  be  given  jto  In- 
direct taxes  since  they  are  going  to  Urovtde 
the  lion's  share  of  public  revenues  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Most  government^  have 
set  up  their  sales  taxes  without  proper  study 
of  their  sales  structure.  The  retail  tax  Is 
considered  the  fairest  of  all  consuifiptlon 
taxes  and  the  easiest  to  administer,  But 
It  won't  work  properly  in  areas  where  mod- 
ern retail  ouUets  with  modern  bookkeeping 
methods  are  far  outnumbered  by  cubbyhole 
grocery  stores  and  artisans'  booths. 

Other  tasks  for  the  tax  reformers  l^room : 
(1)  excise  taxes  should  be  brought  late  line 
with  development  plans  by  more  «areful 
selection  of  the  items  to  be  taxed:  (2)  most 
of  the  anachronistic  and  Irritating  stamp 
and  stamped-paper  taxes  should  t)^  dis- 
carded; (3)  the  entire  field  of  customs  duties 
should  be  rehauled  In  many  republicfl.  Im- 
port duties  are  apt  to  protect  the  inetocient 
and  unnecessary  domestic  industry  as  well  as 
the  efficient  and  essential.  They  arei  often 
applied  to  capital  goods,  thus  increasing  the 
cost  of  Investment  and.  eventually,  th^  price 
of  the  goods  produced.  And  they  often  hit 
food,  medicine,  and  other  items  desperately 
needed  by  the  lower  classes,  further  pauper- 
izing the  poor. 

In  all  of  this,  students  of  taxation  have 
one  word  of  warning:  no  country  ihould 
work  In  isolation.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
wreck  the  scaffolding  of  economic  integra- 
tion now  being  raised  in  Central  andlsouth 
America.  One  unilateral  decision  tfl  raise 
import  duties  or  sales  taxes  could  ea.sily 
wreck  years  of  painstaking  negotiaticpis. 

Just  as  much  if  not  more  can  bei  done 
to  improve  tax  administration.  Thei  need 
for  accurate  data— tax  and  land  registers. 
Income  patterns,  etc.— is  enormous  and  grow- 
ing as  the  population  grows.  Some  tiix  of- 
fices have  ordered  and  installed  automatic 
data-processing  equipment  and  local  Statis- 
ticians are  already  saying  the  computefs  will 
soon  bear  the  same  relationship  to  their 
profession  as  the  airplane  does  to  Latin 
American  transportation.  The  U.S.  Inter- 
nal Revenue  people,  who  have  Just  opened 
the  Nation's  first  ADP  tax  center  (at;  .Mar- 
tinsburg.  W.  Va.)    heartily  concur. 

The  greater  problem  Is  how  to  use  fltatis- 
tics  in  tax  work.  There  Is  unlimited  room 
for  training  administrators  in  businetfi  and 
farming  practice  (so  that  they  can  detstmlne 
the  most  equitable  time  to  send  along  their 
friendly  notices)  and  in  the  best  w«ys  of 
cross-checking  suspected  tax  dodger*.  To 
Improve  honesty  within  the  tax  office.  Wages 
should  be  raised  and  the  practice  of  grs^tlng 
agents  a  percentage  of  collected  fines  Elimi- 
nated. To  Improve  honesty  without,  two 
things  are  needed: 

Tougher  penalties:    Several  Latin  Afnerl- 
can  tax  experts  oppose  U.S.-style  prison  sen- 
tences for  the  more   flagrant  breed   of   tax 
evader,  fearing  that  penal  sanctions  mlgfat  be 
used   for   purposes   of   political    persecution 
Nevertheless,  experience  in  Israel  and  Other 
developing  countries  shows  that  a  combina- 
tion of   fair   taxes,  strict   enforcement,,  and 
the  threat  of  being  put  away  for  a  ysjir  or 
two  do  wonders  for  the  public  purse. 
Greater   investigatory  powers. 
A     well-planned     Information     campaign 
The  lack  of  simple  pamphlets  explaining  the 
tax  system    and   the   taxpayers'   obligations 
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under  It  Is  disturbing.  No  country  has  yet 
brought  Its  development  plans  down  to  the 
level  where  the  average  taxpayer  can  see  what 
Is  being  done  with  his  money. 

The  concept  of  local  self-help  is  almost 
entirely  lacking  from  LaUn  American  tax 
reform  programs.  States  have  considerable 
taxing  authority  In  several  countries  (Ar- 
gentina, Brasil.  Colombia.  Mexico).  But 
municipalities  in  most  countrlea  do  not 
With  help  and  direction  from  the  naUonai 
government,  the  long-neglected  grassroots 
township  could  begin  collecting  eommunUy 
taxes  tor  community  de\-elopment. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  no  stranger  to  tax 
controversy  Congress  and  the  country  are 
studying  and  arguing  bitterly  over  Kennedy 
admtnlstrntlon  proposals  which.  If  passed, 
will  have  both  domestic  and  International 
repercussions 

The  domestic  Issue:  a  withholding  tax  on 
dividends  The  International:  taxation  of 
the  e.nrnlngs  of  a  U.S.  subsidiary  operating 
abroad,  whether  these  earnings  are  remitted 
to  the  parent  company  or  not.  Present  U.S. 
law  taxes  corporate  earnings  only  when  they 
:ire  returned  to  the  United  SUtes,  thus  giv- 
ing companies  considerable,  and  some  say. 
essential  freedom  to  transfer  profits  as  they 
see  fit.  so  long  as  those  profits  remain  out- 
side the  country.  It  Is  unlikely  that  Ken- 
nedys oversea  tax  proposals  will  go  through, 
given  the  current  congressional  reaction 
against  them.  However,  if  they  do.  tax- 
haven  countries,  which  offer  a  tax-free  base 
from  which  to  direct  subsidiary  operations 
around  the  world,  are  going  to  have  a  rough 
time  of  It.  In  Latin  America,  that  means 
Panama  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  Venezuela 
Other  casualties  may  be  certain  aspects  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit  principle  under  which 
a  US.  company  can  subtract  taxes  paid  to 
its  host  country  from  Us  US.  tax  bill. 

The  administration  says  these  measures 
are  necessary  to  correct  flagrant  tax  abuses 
(paper  companies,  etc  )  and  to  set  Its  ad- 
verse baJance-of-payments  position  to  rights. 
Many  US.  businessmen  with  foreign  opera- 
tions to  worry  about  say  legislation  based 
on  the  proposals  would  chop  deeply  into 
investment  overseas. 

Everyone  has  his  tax  problems,  even  the 
Alliance  administrators.  Critics  claims  t:i.->.t 
there  is  too  much  rivalry,  too  much  dujia- 
cation  of  effort  going  on  in  the  OAS-IDB- 
ECLA  circuit,  and  not  enough  single-minded 
planning  about  who  will  offer  what  assist- 
ance to  which  tax  reform  program.  But 
even  if  the  bugs  are  removed  from  Alliance 
machinery,  the  burden  of  tax  reform  will 
still  lie  heaviest  at  the  local  level.  Liitln 
American  governments  will  still  have  to 
improve  their  fiscal  procedures,  and  give 
their  people  a  good  reason  for  paying  taxes. 
And  the  rich  will  still  have  to  be  convinced 
that  the  descent  from  their  economic  Olym- 
pus is  long  overdue. 

Patience  is  called  for,  but  Impatience 
exists.  Impatience  in  the  United  States  is 
Joe  Smith  angry  because  the  tax  dollars  he 
sends  to  Latm  America  are  not  being 
matched  by  local  taxpayers.  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso.  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance, 
summed  it  up  in  a  recent  speech:  "You 
can  hardly  expect  U.S.  taxpayers,  already 
heavily  burdened,  to  help  underwrite  de- 
velopment programs  in  countries  where  a 
few  privileged  people,  far  richer  than  the 
average  U.S.  taxpayer,  arc  virtually  free  from 
taxation." 

Impatience  in  Latin  America  is  Juan 
Gonzalez,  bitter  because  he  feels  he  is  be- 
ing cheated  by  his  government,  savagely 
angry  because  he  can  see  no  signs  of  progress 
in  his  daUy  life  and  no  hope  of  moving  up- 
ward to  the  things  he  wants.  This  kind  of 
impatience  is  critical.  It  must  be  relieved 
or  it  will  explode.  And  in  that  explosion 
the  entire  concept  of  rapid,  peaceful 
change— the  heart  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress—will perish. 
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np  antU  noiw  to  nuke  »  major  commit- 
ment over  a  broad  area  In  this  field 
which  Ifi  so  troublesome.  We  cannot 
yet  rely  upon  these  instruments. 

Mr.  HUIIPHBET.  More  research  will 
be  required  to  accomplish  our  objective. 
I  should  also  say  that  with  laopex  spac- 
ing of  contnd  posts,  in  which  are  situ- 
ated the  seismic  machines,  we  could, 
with  the  addiU(Hi  of  onsite  Inspection, 
be  able  to  go  to  the  area  where  we 
suspect  an  explosion  has  taken  place  and 
have  a  reasonable  degree  of  ^certainty 
that  our  national  seciunty  would  be  pro- 
tected. However,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  knows,  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
-  tested  vigorously  any  suggestion  of  on- 
site  inspection,  calling  it  espionage,  when 
we  know  that  our  purpose  would  be 
merely  to  ascertaio  what  had  actually 
happened,  since  we  cannot  rely  upon 
the  WOTd  of  the  Soviet  officials. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  his  perceptive 
questioning. 

Mr.  President,  our  negotiators  at  the 
Geneva  disarmament  talks  have  three 
Imperative,  feasible  goals  which  should 
be  pursued  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
diligence. 

First,  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement 
signed  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  agreement  should 
cover  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  and  luiderwater  at  least,  but  if 
possible  should  also  Include  a  2-or-3- 
year  trial  ban  on  underground  tests. 

Second,  there  should  be  an  airtight 
agreement  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  today's  unstable 
world.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  three  nego- 
tiating powers,  one  of  whom  has  given 
little  evidence  of  restraint  in  the  pro- 
duction and  testing  of  them.  Actually, 
nuclear  weapons  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  four  great  powers:  The  United  States. 
the  United  Kingdom.  France,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  would  be  an  unparalleled  disaster 
If  nuclear  weapons  were  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  smaller  powers  pursuing  their 
parochial  national  quarrels  with  other 
small  nations  in  sensitive  regions  of  the 
globe.  Two  great  powers  can  take  steps 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  nuclear  escala- 
tion; but  the  great  powers  could  hardly 
control  the  escalation  of  a  small  nuclear 
war  begun  by  powers  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Israel.  Imagine  the  effect  in  that  area, 
particularly  with  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  would  pose  a  problem  for 
the  entire  world  and  might  engulf  all  the 
nations.  I  mention  these  states  only  be- 
cause each  has  developed  a  rocket  capa- 
bility— ostensibly  for  peaceful,  scientific 
purposes  but  clearly  adaptable  to  mili- 
tary purposes.  Israel,  moreover,  is  con- 
structing a  large  atomic  reactor — again 
for  "peaceftil  piuposes" — which  is  easily 
capable  of  shifting  to  nuclear  weapons 
production.  TWnk  of  the  Incalculable 
consequences  if  the  Middle  East  should 
become  the  site  of  an  uncontrolled  race 
for  the  developm^it  of  nuclear  wemxins 
and  delivery  systons. 

Imagme  how  we  would  feel  if  Castro's 
Cuba  should  develop  the  capacity  for 


building  a  nuclear  reactor  and  suljse- 
quently  the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, with  the  Soviet  Union  fiunismng 
the  rockets  and  Castro's  Cuba  develpp- 
ing  rocket  heads — that  is,  the  miskle 
heads  or  the  warheads  themselves.  "llhis 
Nation  would  indeed  have  good  rea$on 
to  be  deeply  concerned.  In  other  woifds, 
the  dispersal  and  proliferation  of  itiu- 
clear  weapons  and  the  technology  |for 
making  nuclear  weapons  is  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  today. 

I  am  keenly  gratified,  therefore,  that 
the  Indian  delegate  at  the  18-nation  dis- 
armament conference  should  have  tiec- 
ognized  the  danger  of  nuclear  weap<)ns 
proliferation  and  should  have  called  for 
effective  means  of  ending  this  danger. 

Many  times  I  have  not  agreed  With 
Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  the  delegate  from 
India.  He  has  been  anything  but  [re- 
spectful of  the  United  States,  and  all  ttoo 
often  he  has  been  our  severest  critic.  To 
my  mind,  he  has  been  unfairly  critical  of 
us.  Yet  in  meetings  of  the  18-natlion 
conference  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Menon  has 
severely  criticized  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  renewal  of  nuclear  tests  and  has 
called  for  a  cessation  of  such  tests  and 
for  a  limitation  on  further  nuclear 
testing. 

The  Soviet  Union,  embarrassed  and 
discomfited  by  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Chinese  Communist  hands, 
has  every  reason  to  join  the  West,  in 
common  steps  to  keep  existing  nuclear 
weapons  under  great-F>ower  control. 

Third,  and  just  as  important,  we  noiust 
strive  with  every  available  diplomatic 
means  to  remove  the  danger  of  war  by 
accident  or  miscalculation.  Reliable 
procedures  should  be  developed,  in- 
cluding instant  United  States-Soylet 
commimications  at  the  highest  leveL  to 
remove  any  basis  for  misunderstanding 
one  another's  actions.  I  have  urged  this 
many  times  before,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  need  for  such  procedure  grows 
with  every  passing  day. 

All  American  statesmen — Senators, 
Congressmen,  and  adn:iinistration  offi- 
cials— should  realize  that  an  unoi&n- 
troUed  arms  race  threatens  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  human  race.  They  should 
perceive  the  urgency  of  fixing  boundaifies 
where  none  exist  at  the  present  time.  As 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said  yesterday 
at  Geneva,  the  United  States  will  take 
reasonable  risks  to  achieve  disaraoa- 
ment — of  which  a  nuclear  test  ban  is  an 
indispensable  feature — for  there  are  un- 
limited risks  in  an  unlimited  arms  race. 

It  always  disturbs  me  when  I  hear 
people  talk  about  how  we  can  more  ade- 
quately insure  our  security  by  engaging 
in  an  uncontrolled,  unlimited  anns 
race  in  which  there  is  no  way  to  know 
who  is  ahead.  Mr.  President,  an  artns 
race  is  no  guarantee  at  all  that  the  Se- 
curity of  the  United  States  will  be  sus- 
tained. As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  arms 
race  is  a  risk — and  a  costly  risk.  There- 
fore, we  must  ascertain  whether  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  some  type  of  effective 
and  enforceable  disarmament  involve  a 
risk  which  we  are  willing  to  take.  In 
other  words,  we  are  faced  with  a  choice 
of  risks. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  rally  to  the  support  of  our 
disarmament  efforts.    This  has  been  dur 


position  in  the  past,  and  it  should  be  our 
position  today.  Most  Members  of  this 
body  are  generally  aware  of  the  major 
policy  initiative  of  the  President  in  the 
disarmament  field  since  he  came  to  of- 
fice IV2  years  ago.  President  Kennedy 
has  adhered  to,  but  at  an  accelerated 
and  more  intensive  pace,  many  of  the 
guidelines  established  by  the  previous 
administration. 

For  example,  both  the  Eisenhower  and 
the  Truman  administrations  insisted 
that  any  disarmament  agreement  must 
include  the  principle  of  adequate  veri- 
fication. This  is  what  we  mean  by 
inspection  and  control.  All  three  ad- 
ministrations since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  have  declared  that,  given  Com- 
munist tactics  and  given  the  closed  so- 
ciety of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  caiuiot  rely 
upon  the  verbal  dedication  of  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  to  the  slogan  of  "general  and 
complete  disarmament."  To  back  up 
the  word  of  the  contracting  parties,  any 
agreement  must  include  a  detailed  pre- 
scription of  appropriate  inspection  and 
verification  procedures. 

Another  principle  followed  by  all  ad- 
ministrations is  that  a  disarmament 
agreement  might  be  comprehensive  in 
the  sense  that  it  covers  many  different 
kinds  of  armaments,  or  that  it  might  be 
limited  to  partial  measures,  or  even  to 
one  measure.  Other  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  U.S.  disarmament  policy  have 
remained  constant  over  the  past  dozen 
or  so  years.  It  is  important  to  stress 
that  the  Kennedy  administration,  with 
the  help  of  many  officials  of  the  previous 
Elsenhower  administration,  has  given  an 
intensified  effort  to  the  disarmament 
problem — particularly  through  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  this  Agency 
is  doing  the  job  it  was  intended  to  per- 
form under  the  law  setting  up  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  It 
serves  as  the  coordinator  of  all  our  dis- 
armament efforts — both  scientific  and 
diplomatic — and  acts  as  the  principal 
advi-ser  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  complex  and  very  sensitive 
subject. 

I  commend  the  Director.  Mr.  Foster, 
and  his  able  staff  for  the  work  they  have 
performed  thus  far  and  for  the  prepara- 
tions which  have  been  made  for  our 
negotiators  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference.  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
repeat  now.  that  at  this  conference, 
which  recently  reconvened,  we  are  better 
prepared  than  ever  before  to  present  a 
U.S.  position  and  policy.  That  position 
and  that  policy  have  also  been  fully  co- 
ordinated with  the  policies  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  major  allies.  In  other 
words,  we  work  in  concert  for  common 
objectives. 

Ccxicem  for  a  properly  safeguarded, 
comprehensive  disarmament  treaty  has 
not.  of  course,  been  the  monopoly  of  the 
executive  branch.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions the  Senate  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions which  called  for  a  disarmament 
treaty  binding  on  all  nations  and  guar- 
anteed by  adequato  enforcement 
machinery. 

Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  the  res- 
olutions favoring  disarmament  which 
this  body   has   adopted.     In  1948.   the 
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Senate  adopted  the  famous  Vandenberg 
resolutioii,  which,  among  other  things, 
called  for  universal  regulatkn  and  re- 
duction of  armaments.  In  1953.  we 
adopted  Senate  Resohition  150.  which 
said  that  it  continues  to  be  the  declared 
purpose  of  tiie  United  States  to  obtam. 
within  the  United  Nations,  agreements 
by  all  nations  for  enforced  world  dis- 
armament and  for  transfer  to  construc- 
tive ends  of  resources  and  manpower 
now  being  used  for  arms.  In  1955.  we 
adopted  Seriate  Resolution  93.  to  create 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  studying  pro- 
posals for  disarmament  and  control  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  1955, 
also,  we  adopted  Senate  Resolution  71, 
which  proposed  to  decrease  proportion- 
ately the  amounts  of  money  which  na- 
tions were  spending  for  armaments,  and 
to  increase,  by  similar  proportions,  ex- 
penditures aimed  at  increasing  world 
living  standards.  In  1957,  we  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  15.  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  United  Nations 
police  force.  In  1959.  we  adopted  Sen- 
ate Resolution  96,  expressing  our  sup- 
port of  the  Eisenhower  administration  s 
efforts,  at  C]reneva.  to  negotiate  a  ban 
on  nuclear  \veapons  testing.  In  1959  we 
also  adopted  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 48,  which  reasserted  our  desire 
to  achieve  a  disarmament  treaty,  and 
reasserted  cur  interest  in  turning  over 
to  the  expansion  of  works  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  a  portion  of  the 
resources  which  would  be  saved  by 
disarmament.  In  1960.  we  ratified 
the  Antaictica  treaty,  which  con- 
tained a  prohibition  against  all  military 
operations  and  explosions  in  Antarctica. 
In  1961.  we  passed  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act.  after  thorough  hear- 
ings and  full  debate.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  this  is  a  commendable  record 
of  effort  tovard  a  workable,  enforceable 
disai-mament  program. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  this 
history  of  consistent  support  for  dis- 
armament closes  the  question  for  all 
time  to  come.  But  I  do  feel  that  this 
bit  of  history  makes  clear  that  the  dis- 
armament g<>al  is  a  well-established  one. 
to  which  the  Senate  has  given  consider- 
able attention  over  the  years.  I  think 
the  Senate  should  again  go  on  record 
in  support  of  our  intention  to  achieve  a 
workable  and  enforceable  disarmament 
program.  Ic  is  not  an  unfamiliar  idea 
or  a  novel  proposition. 

When  we  have  endorsed  the  goal  of 
safeguarded  disarmament,  we  have 
espoused  a  i:,'eneral  but  important  prin- 
ciple. As  we  grow  more  suid  more  spe- 
cific, we  shall  certainly  have  many  diffi- 
cult technicalities  to  master  and  many 
close  questions  to  evaluate.  We  shall 
question  whether  a  given  disarmament 
pattern  will,  in  fact,  produce  security 
and  stability,  or  whether  it  will  not.  We 
shall  question  whether  an  uncontrolled 
arms  race  is  more  risky  or  less  risky 
than  a  particular  arms-control  program. 

Each  of  these  protriems  has  been  met 
head  on.  in  general  and  ia  detail,  by  the 
"Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty 
on  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 
in  a  Peaceful  World."  submitted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Umted  States  the 
past  April  18  to  the  18-n*tlon  disanna- 


ment  conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
This  draft  disarmament  treaty  was  pre- 
pared by  the  US.  Arms  Control  Agency, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  program  submitted  last 
September  by  the  President  to  the  United 
Nations  in  the  speech  now  entitled  "The 
Peace  Race."  This  outline  is  without 
doubt  the  most  detailed  presentation  of 
a  comprehensive  disarmament  plan  ever 
presented  to  an  international  disarma- 
ment conference  by  any  nation.  Still, 
it  is  what  its  title  says  it  is,  that  is.  an 
outline.  The  amount  of  specific  provi- 
sions that  would  have  to  be  negotiated 
before  a  comprehensive  treaty  could  be 
agreed  to  is  considerable.  For  example, 
if  this  outline  is  compared  with  the  XJJS. 
draft  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  it  is  clear  that  the  test  ban  treaty, 
which  covefs  only  one  part  of  the  total 
disarmament  question,  is  far  more  de- 
tailed than  the  present  outline  of  basic 
provisions  for  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

The  United  States  is  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  discussing  its  disarmament  pro- 
gram with  the  other  nations  at  the 
disarmament  conference.  The  Soviet 
Union,  too.  has  submitted  some  provi- 
sions for  a  comprehensive  disarmament 
treaty.  There  is  taking  place  at  Geneva 
again  an  exchange  of  views  among  all 
the  nations  present  there  regarding  what 
areas  of  agreement,  if  any,  might  be 
reached. 

As  the  United  States  explores  with  the 
Soviets  and  other  nations  the  possibility 
of  reaching  some  measure  of  agreement 
on  disarmaiment,  the  administration  at 
the  same  time  has  been  endeavoring  to 
keep  Members  of  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  public  at  large,  informed  as  to 
what  its  disarmament  policy  is.  The 
President,  as  much  as  any  man,  knows 
that  without  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — iuid.  I  may  add.  without 
the  Congress — which  must  manifest  it- 
self in  the  approval  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  no  disarma- 
ment plan  could  take  effect.  I  know- 
that  President  Kennedj-.  the  Secretarj- 
of  State,  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  as 
well  as  many  other  high  officials  of  the 
administration,  welcome  any  opportunity 
to  discuss  our  disannament  policy  with 
Members  of  Congress.  One  might  even 
say  that  the  Congress  has  been  some- 
what derelict  in  its  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  this  subject.  Members  of 
the  administration  have  stood  in  the 
wings  ready  to  come  out  on  the  stage  to 
explain  their  propossds.  but  often  the 
audience  has  not  been  Interested.  Many 
times  w^e  in  the  Congress  are  so  caught 
up  in  carrying  out  the  day-by-day  legis- 
lative matters  and  important  matters 
affecting  our  constituents  back  home 
that  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  suffi- 
cient time  to  study  what  might  appear 
to  be  less  pressing  matters  such  as 'dis- 
armament. 

I  only  wish  we  would  give  one-half  the 
attention  to  the  cause  of  disarmament 
and  the  many  problems  associated  with 
the  subject  that  we  give  to  the  matter  of 
defense  and  the  procurement  of  defense 
objects  or  materials.    We  ought  to  have 


recognized  by  now  that  defense  and 
disarmament  are  ointosite  sides  of  the 
coin  of  natkmal  securi^.  They  are  not 
in  contradiction  Both  of  them  relate  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  my  colleagues 
presented  the  Senate  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  disarmament  on  its 
merits.  An  important  speech  was  de- 
livered on  this  subject  and  inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record.  It  ques- 
tioned the  very  bases  of  our  disarma- 
ment policy.  It  made  some  mistakes  of 
fact  about  our  disarmament  program 
which  ought  to  be  corrected.  Most  im- 
portant, however,  this  speech  showed 
there  is  at  least  one  person  m  the  Senate 
who  does  not  believe  the  United  States 
should  be  attempting  to  reach  a  disar- 
mament agreement  at  this  time  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Having  raised  such  an  issue,  the  Sen- 
ator in  effect  invited  discussion  on  the 
subject.  The  debate  has  been  too  long 
delayed,  but  I  am  happy,  even  at  tliis 
late  hour,  to  comply.  I  mtist  ask  my 
colleagues.  Is  it  bad  policy  that  the 
United  States  is  actively  pursuing  dis- 
armament agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries?  Is  our  na- 
tional security  adversely  affected  by 
these  di.sannament  proposals? 

I  add.  Can  we  actually  engage  in  dis- 
armament discussions  with  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  a  solution?  These  questions 
are  related  to  the  problem. 

Before  giving  some  of  the  specific  com- 
ments and  criticisms  which  have  been 
directed  at  our  disannament  policy,  it  is 
important  to  state  that  the  executive 
branch  would  have  been  seriously  dere- 
lict in  its  duty  and  its  mandate  from  the 
Congress  had  it  failed  to  develop  a  dis- 
armament program.  When  the  Con- 
gress last  year  passed  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  it  stated: 

An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States  la  a 
world  which  Is  free  from  the  acourge  of  w«r 
and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  armaments; 
in  which  the  use  of  force  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  rule  of  law:  and  In  which  inte^i^ 
national  adjustments  to  a  changing  world 
are  achieved  peacefully. 

The  Congress  furtiier  declared: 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide 
impetus  toward  this  goal  by  creating  a  new 
agency  of  peace  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
reduction  and  control  of  armaments,  looking 
toward  ultimate  world  disarmament. 

This  is  the  expressed  will  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  a  will  which  was  expressed  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses — a  majority  which 
exceeds  by  a  consideraMe  amount  the 
two-thirds  necessary  to  ratify  any  treaty. 
In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  73  to  14; 
in  the  House  it  was  280  to  54.  TTiere- 
fore,  as  I  have  stated,  if  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States,  enoMnpass- 
ing  the  President,  the  SecreUuy  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  IMrector  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  other  interested  (Petals  and 
agencies,  did  not  seek  to  work  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  free  the  world  from 
the  scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and 
burdens  of  armaments,  they  would  be 
rmeging  on  thetr  responslbilftieB  and 
would  be  virtually  in  eontempt  of  Con- 
gress owing  to  their  refusal  to  carry  out 
the  law  of  the  land. 
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Of  course,  other  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  Director  of  the  CIA, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Director  of  USIA,  are 
likewise  important  figures  and  person- 
ages in  the  disarmament  question. 
Their  viewpoints  and  advice  are  instru- 
mental in  working  out  a  coordinated  dis- 
armament posture  for  the  United  States. 

The  President  is  criticized  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  press  and  in  public  for 
attempting  to  work  out  disarmament 
agreements.  Yet  one  Member  of  this 
body  was  a  member  of  the  minority 
which  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  He 
was  in  a  minority  then,  and  I  believe  he 
is  in  a  minority  now  when  he  declares 
that  "disarmament  means  only  weak- 
ness in  a  world  which  contains  power- 
hungry  men  with  dictatorial  powers"  and 
when  he  declares  that  we  should  see  "the 
futility  of  charting  a  course  for  the  re- 
duction of  defense  forces  in  a  time  of 
world  conflict."  As  a  member  of  a  small 
minority,  he  has  every  right  under  our 
system  to  try  to  persuade  the  members 
of  the  majority  that  they  are  wrong  and 
that  he  is  right.  At  the  same  time,  he 
must  prepare  himself  for  a  critical  re- 
sponse; the  majority,  as  far  as  I  can  as- 
certain, is  still  convinced  that  the  United 
States  is  eminently  correct  when  it  seeks, 
with  all  the  v^or  and  power  at  its  com- 
mand, to  enter  into  safe,  secure,  and 
balanced  disarmament  agreements  with 
enemies  and  friends  alike. 

The  arguments  of  the  minority  dis- 
play a  certain  lack  of  consistency. 
When  I  speak  of  the  minority,  I  mean 
those  who  oppose  disarmament  discus- 
sions and  negotiations. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  spoke  op>ehly 
and  forcefully  on  this  subject,  as  have 
certain  other  Senators.  I  respect  the 
right  of  every  Senator  to  speak  out.  I 
encourage  it.  because  I  believe  it  is  a 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  this 
Nation  that  we  should  have  frank  and 
open  discussion  of  a  subject  as  delicate 
and  serious  as  the  subject  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament. 

We  were  told  that  conditions  are  not 
conducive  to  disarmament  because  "in- 
ternational communism  is  pushing  a 
relentless,  never-ending  drive  to  bury 
us  and  dominate  the  entire  world."  So 
it  is  the  nature  of  communism,  then, 
that  really  precludes  any  disarmament 
agreement  at  this  time,  according  to 
this  type  of  thinking. 

Yet  elsewhere  in  the  same  speech  we 
are  told  that  "the  basic  problems  of  our 
times  are  no  different  than  they  were 
in  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  time."  I 
do  not  know  whether  to  argue  with  the 
statement  that  we  cannot  have  disarma- 
ment because  of  the  inherent  charac- 
teristics of  international  communism,  or 
to  quarrel  with  the  statement  that 
nothing  has  changed  since  Washing- 
tons  and  Lincoln's  day.  In  any  event, 
the  two  assertions  are  incompatible. 

In  order  to  straighten  out  this  in- 
consistency as  best  I  can,  I  submit  that 
the  basic  problem,  which  has  been 
recognized  by  philosophers  and  states- 
men ever  since  the  birth  of  the  nation 
state.  Is  that  we  must  find  a  way  to 
square  the  requirements  of  nationalism 


with  mankind's  imperative  need  fot 
peace.  If  communism  did  not  exist  to- 
day. I  believe  that  the  problem  of  war 
and  the  question  of  disarmament  would 
still  both  be  with  us. 

These  questions  were  with  us  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Marx  or  Stalin  or 
Lenin.  The  problem  may  be  intensified 
because  of  the  totalitarian  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  the  issue  t\as  existed 
throughout  recorded  history. 

An  imperialist  Russia  urder  either 
Khrushchev  or  the  czars  would  repre- 
sent an  equal  menace  to  world  peace. 
Communism  intensifies  the  problem;  it 
does  not  make  the  problem.  The  prob- 
lem of  arms  arose  before  communism 
was  even  heard  of.  The  problem  is  in- 
tensified now  because  of  the  overween- 
ing power  ambitions  of  the  totalitarian! 
dictator. 

The  existence  of  communism  does  not 
remove  either  of  these  conditions — the 
problem  of  war  or  the  need  for  disann- 
ament.  It  has  only  made  the  effort  tOi 
achieve  success  more  difficult,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  necessary.  There  i$ 
no  question  in  regard  to  whether  the 
Communists  would  use  force  to  achievei 
their  goals  if  they  thought  this  could  be 
done  without  paying  too  high  a  price. 
For  the  foreseeable  future  the  menace 
of  the  Communist  empire  seeking  to  ex- 
pand its  influence  and  domination  will 
be  with  us  as  one  of  the  ugly,  hard  fact* 
of  our  times.  The  nub  of  our  problem  isi 
how  best  to  deal  with  this  threat  to  our 
security  and  the  security  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

The  problem  of  war  has  been  a  prob- 
lem ever  since  nations  decided  that  thi$ 
was  a  reasonably  safe  technique  by  which 
to  achieve  their  objectives.  So  long  as 
war  could  be  fought  and  won  at  not  too 
great  a  price,  nations  indeed  waged  it 
when  all  other  means  to  reach  their  ob- 
jectives failed.  Today  war  is  no  longer  a 
reliable  means  of  achieving  national  ob- 
jectives. At  least,  an  all-out  nuclear 
war  is  no  longer  a  reliable  means  of 
achieving  national  objectives.  The  per- 
fection of  modem  weapons  has  lowered 
the  value  of  war  to  aggressor  and  victim 
alike.  Nuclear  power,  rockets,  missiles— «J 
bacteriological  warfare  and  chemical 
warfare,  about  both  of  which  we  hear  so 
little — and  the  space  age  compel  man- 
kind either  to  search  for  arms  control  or 
to  face  the  prospect  of  annihilation. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  any  serious  discus- 
sion as  to  what  is  being  done  by  the 
great  powers  in  the  field  of  bacteriologi- 
cal warfare  or  chemical  warfare.  We 
have  had  our  eyes  fixed  on  nuclear  war- 
fare. In  so  doing  we  run  the  danger  ol 
neglecting  a  very  serious  destructive 
force.  I  ask  Senators  not  to  misunder- 
stand me.  Nuclear  warfare  is  an  ever 
present  danger.  But  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  expended 
throughout  the  world  today  by  great  and 
powerful  nations  to  develop  the  most 
hideous  forms  of  bacteriological  warfare, 
for  the  killing  of  millions  of  people  with- 
out the  destruction  of  property,  and 
chemical  warfare  of  unbelievable  propor- 
tions. All  this  goes  on  almost  un- 
noticed. 

One  of  the  real  dangers  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live  is  the  constant  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  .«;ecrecy  in  the  art 


of  weaponry.  Secrecy  is  an  enemy  of 
democracy.  To  be  sure,  we  need  a  de- 
gree of  secrecy  to  protect  certain  scien- 
tific developments  and  breakthroughs. 
The  trouble  with  secrecy  is  that  it  begets 
more  secrecy.  Those  who  live  in  the  en- 
vironment of  secrecy  become  almost 
omnipotent  powers  themselves.  When- 
ever they  wish  to  keep  others  from  find- 
ing out  what  they  are  doing  they  merely 
extend  the  area  of  secrecy.  I  have  seen 
this  occur  in  our  own  Government.  We 
see  it  in  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  uses  secrecy  as  a 
mantle  to  cover  up  a  multitude  of  sins. 
It  uses  secrecy  as  a  means  of  denying 
honest  information  to  its  own  people  and 
to  the  outside  world.  It  uses  secrecy  as 
a  weapon,  in  that  uncertainty  and  fear 
result  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
is  really  going  on.  It  becomes  a  psycho- 
logical weapon  in  the  so-called  cold  war. 

I  sense  in  the  Congress,  as  I  do  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government — 
both  in  this  administration  and  in  pre- 
vious administration.s,  whether  Republi- 
can or  Democrat — that  more  and  more 
officials  wish  ,to  cloak  their  activities,  as 
they  relate  to  defense,  in  the  garment  of 
secrecy.  This  leaves  the  American  pub- 
lic without  control  over  its  own  destiny. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  a  represent- 
ative government.  Indeed  we  do.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  can  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities  demand  that  the  executive 
officials  tell  us  the  whole  truth,  but  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  get  only 
a  part  of  it. 

Vei-y  few  Members  of  this  body  realize 
the  full  extent  of  nuclear  weapon  power. 
We  are  told  we  ought  not  to  know  it.  be- 
cause we  might  let  the  information  slip 
out. 

Very  few  Members  of  this  body  know 
what  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  bac- 
teriological warfare,  or  what  is  being 
done  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 

I  am  not  being  particularly  critical  of 
any  individual.  I  merely  say  that  a 
modern  weapons  system  or  structure, 
with  all  its  science  and  technology,  has 
as  one  of  its  requirements  the  element 
of  secrecy,  and  that  secrecy  when  abused 
is  the  enemy  of  freedom.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it. 

I  am  not  a  philosopher,  but  I  intend 
during  my  time  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
dedicate  some  of  my  limited  ability  to  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  weapon  structures 
and  systems,  and  the  technology  and 
science  which  produce  those  systems  of 
weapons,  on  the  institutions  of  society 
and  government,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  weaponry  itself,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  weapons  are  devel- 
oped, has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
fashioning  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Government  itself. 

Too  often  in  the  years  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress  we  have  entered  into  heated 
discussions  on  subjects  and  someone  has 
risen  to  say,  "This  question  cannot  be 
discussed  in  its  totality,  in  its  fullness, 
because  some  of  these  things  are  so  se- 
cret and  so  privileged  that  we  cannot 
answer  the  questions." 

Mr.  President,  that  all  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  but  I 
say  that  it  is  a  potential  threat  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  human  liberty,  individual 
freedom  and  representative  government 
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as  we  know  them.  This  is  a  subject 
which  will  engage  my  attention  in  the 
years  ahead,  as  I  become  a  little  more 
pensive  and  meditative,  because  I  feel 
that  possibly  we  are  going  through  a 
period  now  in  which,  without  realising 
it,  the  very  basic  structure  of  our  coun- 
try is  being  modified  and  altered  not  by 
a  "hot  war"  but  by  the  requirements  of 
defense  in  a  cold  war  and  the  fantastic 
developments  today  in  power  and  weap- 
ons which  are  a  part  of  the  national 
security  structure. 

The  critics  of  disarmament  evidently 
think  that  the  existence  of  the  modem 
weapons  of  warfare  has  altered  nothing 
in  the  techniques  of  international  rela- 
tions, that  war  today,  as  it  wais  in  Clause- 
witz'  time.  Is  but  an  extension  of  politics 
by  other  means. 

What  a  comfortable  phrase  that  is. 
How  It  deceives  the  people.  War,  it  is 
said,  ts  but  an  extension  of  politics  by 
other  means.  What  kind  of  war?  What 
kind  of  politics  are  we  talking  about? 
Is  it  the  war  of  the  crossbow?  Is  it  the 
war  of  the  sword  and  arrow?  Is  it  the 
war  of  six-shooters  or  of  rifles?  Even 
that  would  be  a  rather  unusual  exten- 
sion of  pohtics  by  other  means. 

I  think  Mr.  Clausewltz  might  wish  to 
rewrite  his  dictum  if  he  could  have  seen 
the  nuclear  explosions  which  took  place 
m  the  Soviet  Union  last  fall,  or  if  he 
could  see  the  nuclear  explosions  which 
took  place  in  the  Pacific  this  spring  and 
summer.  War  is  not  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  politics  by  other  means.  War,  as 
it  Is  possible  in  this  day  and  age.  is  the 
end  of  politics,  because  it  is  the  end  of 
people. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  When 
giant.s  go  to  war  they  go  for  the  kill, 
and  they  have  the  instruments  avail- 
able now  for  the  total  kill. 

Some  critics  of  our  disarmament  pol- 
icy evidently  cannot  agree  with  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  as  stated  In  the 
preamble  to  its  disarmament  program, 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  should  be 
"conscious  of  the  crisis  in  himian  history' 
produced  by  the  revolutionary  develop- 
ments of  modern  weapons  within  a  world 
divided  by  serious  ideological  differ- 
ences." Some  do  not  think  that  the 
existence  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
delivery  vehicles  which  accompany  them 
and  enable  them  to  be  placed  on  target 
have  changed  anything  in  the  world. 
They  are  so  wrong. 

This  world  is  quite  different  from  what 
it  was  20  years  ago.  To  be  sure,  the 
world  is  still  round  and  that  it  is  in- 
habited by  people. 

Other  than  that,  social  institutions, 
economic  institutions,  military  institu- 
tions, and  political  institutions  have 
changed  unbelievably.  People  who  do 
not  understand  are  incapable  of  discuss- 
ing serious  questions  of  national  policy 
in  a  responsible  manner. 

We  can  only  be  grateful  that  the  peo- 
ple i-unning  our  Government  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  do  not 
have  such  a  misconception  of  the  pres- 
ent world  situation  at  this  point  in  the 
mid-20th  century.  Most  of  our  people 
have  the  good  sense  to  realize  that  the 
horse  and  buggy  in  many  respects  have 
been   replaced  by   intercontinental   air- 


craft. They  understand  that  technology 
and  science  have  brought  the  world  so 
close  together  that  one  missile  can  in  15 
minutes  span  continents  and  land  more 
explosive  power  on  a  target  than  all  of 
the  weapons  used  in  World  War  n.  In- 
chiding  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  They  also  imderstand 
that  the  interdependence  of  the  world, 
created  again  by  science  and  technology, 
can  make  it  possible  for  an  epidemic, 
started  in  the  interioi-s  of  the  countries 
in  Asia,  to  be  transmitted  within  days 
and  weeks  to  our  own  communities  and 
into  the  homes  of  our  own  families  and 
friends. 

I  have,  during  the  last  few  days,  been 
reading  "The  Guns  of  August."  a  bril- 
liant history  of  the  first  month  of  the 
First  World  War  by  Barbara  W.  Tuch- 
man.  I  was  struck  by  the  differences  be- 
tween that  situation  and  our  own.  In 
the  days  before  the  First  World  War, 
Anglo-French  military  staff  officers  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  getting  an  army 
ready  for  action  by  "M  13."  that  is,  mo- 
bilization day  plus  13  days.  Today,  in 
both  Moscow  and  Washington,  military 
planners  can  contemplate,  not  the 
mounting  of  an  attack,  but  the  actual 
obliteration  of  enemy  cities  by  "B  35" — 
35  minutes  after  the  button  is  pressed. 
Thirty-flve  minutes  after  the  button  Is 
pressed,  whole  nations  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

I  am  not  trying  to  frighten.  In  fact. 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  emphasized  ade- 
quately what  the  time  factor  is  in  modem 
warfare.  I  am  not  particularly  fright- 
ened by  the  calculations.  I  do  not  expect 
a  nuclear  attack.  tUKl  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  F>olicies  be  concocted  out  of 
fear.  Our  opponents  have  more  to  fear 
than  we  do. 

However,  I  am  saying  that  while  the 
major  powers  may  not  be  contemplating 
any  direct  attack  upon  one  another,  it 
is  po.ssible  in  the  E>eripheral  areas  of  the 
world,  in  the  areas  where  nations  are 
divided,  such  as  Korea.  Vietnam. 
Germany,  the  Middle  East,  or  somewhere 
else,  for  a  conflict  to  start  that  might  ap- 
pear to  be  a  brush  flre.  and  it  could  flame 
up  into  a  major  war  l)ecause  of  the  com- 
mitments of  the  NATO  powers,  the  War- 
saw Pact  powers,  and  the  support  and 
defense  of  particular  countries  in  those 
areas. 

The  real  danger  of  war  today  comes 
from  miscalculation,  accident,  or  the 
spreading  of  a  small  war  into  the  con- 
flagration of  a  major  war.  All  this,  one 
might  say,  is  a  possibility  that  is  remote, 
but  with  the  acceleration  of  weapons, 
with  the  proliferation  of  rockets  and 
nuclear  weapons,  or  the  possibility  of 
such,  the  risk  and  the  possibility  of  a 
major  war  grows  everj'  day. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  and  to  our  country 
that  every  day  that  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  Is  put  off  is  another  day  in  which 
some  other  nation  might  become  an 
active  participating  member  of  the 
nuclear-power  club.  The  day  when 
countries  in  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
Eiast,  and  north  Africa  receive  nuclear 
weapons  with  rockets  and  the  means  of 
deUvery.  which  means  of  delivery  are  be- 
coming more  advanced  and  larger  in 
numbers  every  year,  that  particular  de- 


velopment supphes  the  possibility  of  total 
disaster  more  and  more. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  we  do  not 
give  a  UUle  more  thought  to  this  subject, 
rather  than  figuring  out  ooly  how  we 
can  build  a  bigger  bomb  and  a  faster 
means  of  its  deUvery.  We  must  con- 
template at  all  times  the  human  factor. 
Everyone  will  not  be  as  responsible  a 
world  leader  or  a  world  citizen  as  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  a  gov- 
ernment such  as  ours,  that  is  controlled 
by  the  people. 

The  tjrpe  of  situation  which  would  in- 
volve governments  in  which  the  people 
have  Uttle  or  no  voice,  whose  leaders 
are  emotional  and  unpredictable,  and 
where  hatred  is  the  pattern  of  the  day 
and  animosity  is  concocted  and  Is  de- 
veloped as  a  system  of  social  attitudes, 
could  leave  the  world  ever  more  in  un- 
certainty as  to  its  future.  The  possi- 
bility of  war  is  intensified  every  day 
that  a  treaty  on  disarmament  is  post- 
poned. 

I  am  merely  suggesting  that  the  world 
today  is  different:  military  systems  are 
different,  diplomacy  surely  is  different, 
international  communications  are  dif- 
ferent, and  technology  is  different.  And 
in  this  new  situation  anyone  who  fails 
to  think  of  disarmament,  arms  control, 
and  strengthened  internatioaal  author- 
ity, is  living  in  a  dreamworld.  He  is 
collecting  toy  soldiers  in  a  political  glass 
menagerie. 

If  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  with  the  co(H>eration  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  can 
place  into  orbit  a  Telstar  satellite  that 
can  beam  television  i»x>grams  on  tar- 
get, a  satellite  can  also  be  placed  in 
orbit  that  can  release  nuclear  warheads 
on  target  by  electronic  impulse.  That  is 
no  longer  fiction.  It  is  very  close  to  real- 
ity. A  nation  could  place  in  outer  space 
a  vehicle  which  travels  at  17.000  miles 
an  hour  in  orbit,  loaded  with  nuclear 
warheads.  When  the  time  comes  for 
the  ofiBcer  in  charge  at  the  ground  sta- 
tion to  push  the  button  which  would 
send  the  electronic  impulse  or  electiical 
wave  to  the  satellite  in  orbit,  the  nuclear 
warhead  could  be  released  with  the  same 
precision  that  a  Polaris  missile  is  re- 
leased from  a  Polaris  submarine.  That 
is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  are 
talking  about  a  vastly  different  world. 
We  are  talking  about  one  in  which  man's 
science  has  outrun  his  sense  of  good 
judgment  and  moi-ality. 

Now  we  are  told  that  any  reference  to 
this  technological  weapons'  revolution  is 
misleading.  We  are  told  that  reference 
to  "the  revolutionary  development  of 
modein  weapons"  implies  "that  weapons 
alone  are  the  cause  of  today's  crisis.  It 
absolves,  therefore,  the  Communists  and 
the  other  men  of  ill  will."  I  would  cer- 
tainly deny  any  such  implications.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  men.  not 
conditions  or  things,  cause  human  crises. 
But  human  crises  are  different  in  today's 
world  than  they  were  in  yesterday's 
world.  They  can  be  far  more  destruc- 
tive, and  they  involve  the  use  of  com- 
pletely different  weapons.  Their  effects 
can  be  both  unpredictable  and  indis- 
criminate. Ciood  men  who  act  through 
ignorance  can  today  be  as  destructive  as 
the  most  malign  devils. 
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If  we  are  threatened  by  archers,  we 
prepare  one  kind  of  defense;  if  we  are 
threatened  by  tanks,  we  prepare  an- 
other. The  response  we  make  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  threat.  Today's 
threat  requires  that  we  prepare  many 
kinds  of  response,  strategic,  tactical,  nu- 
clear, conventional,  diplomatic,  psycho- 
logical, and  economic,  as  well  as  efforts 
to  identify  mutual  interests  and  to 
search  for  methods  of  arms  control 
which  will  reduce  the  threat  of  war. 

There  are  those  in  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  country  who  would  have 
us  think  that  the  United  States,  its  Gov- 
ernment today — the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration— considers  there  is  only  one 
crisis.  No  matter  how  hard  anyone  tries 
to  distort,  he  cannot  sustain  this  con- 
clusion that  we  think  there  is  only  one 
crisis  existing  in  the  world.  When  we 
face  the  problem  of  disarmament,  the 
crisis  brought  about  by  the  development 
of  modern  weapons  is  one  that  must  be 
kept  before  us.  That  is  why  the  problems 
created  by  modern  weapons  are  stressed 
in  a  document  dealing  with  disarmament. 
But  only  part  of  our  troubles  are  caused 
by  the  growth  of  international  commu- 
nism. Others  are  caused  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  earth  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  peoples  are  brought  together 
in  travel  and  instant  communication; 
and  still  others  are  caused  by  the  rising 
expectations  of  millions  of  people  who 
see  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  of  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  prog- 
eny. And  as  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
go  either  together  or  in  competition  with 
each  other  into  the  vastness  of  outer 
space,  we  can  look  forward  to  new  and 
more  devilish  troubles  in  these  unknown 
realms. 

The  crisis  brought  about  by  interna- 
tional communism,  as  I  have  said,  in  it- 
self produces  a  need  for  disarmament. 
It  used  to  be  possible  to  say  that  disarm- 
ament must  await  the  solution  of  all 
major  f>olitical  problems  existing  between 
nations.  Now,  precisely  because  of  the 
kind  of  problem  raised  by  the  existence 
of  international  communism,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  these  problems 
can  be  solved  over  a  short  period  of  time. 
If  they  are  solved  at  all  it  will  only  be 
after  many  years  in  which  the  forces 
of  liberty  and  freedom  will  cause  a 
change  in  those  societies  now  governed 
by  communism,  tyranny,  and  oppression. 
It  is  in  order  to  have  time  to  move  to- 
ward greater  degrees  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty in  the  world  that  it  is  necessary. 
to  the  greatest  extent  ix)ssible,  to  remove 
the  threat  of  and  the  means  to  wage 
instantaneous  and  catastrophic  nuclear 
war. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  address 
delivered  by  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  critical  of  our  disarma- 
ment policy.  This  Senator  contends 
'That  we  can  do  nothing  but  play  the 
enemy's  game"  or  the  alternative  is  to 
develop  "an  official  guilt  complex."  I  say 
it  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  only  choices 
facing  American  policy  today  are  to  play 
the  game  of  the  Communists  or  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  guilt.  But.  these  are  not 
the  only  choices.  We  often  complain 
because  some  of  the  neutral  countries 


judge  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  by  a  double  standard.  It  mighi 
be  the  way  an  ordinary  citizen  would 
judge  the  town  preacher  and  the  townis 
most  flagrant  violator  of  the  law.  Somen 
how  one  expects  more  of  the  preacher; 
The  United  States  does  not  choose.  how«4 
ever,  to  accept  this  double  standard.  We 
made  this  clear  in  talking  with  the  lead-t 
ers  of  many  countries  about  our  need  to 
resume  nuclear  weaixins  tests.  Judg- 
ing from  the  reaction  to  our  test  resump- 
tion, I  believe  our  points  were  under-] 
stood. 

What  is  necessary  is  not  that  we  play 
the  Communists'  game.  Our  standards 
must  not  be  lowered  to  their  level. 
Through  patience,  diplomacy,  and 
strength  their  behavior  must  be  changed. 
There  is  some  movement  here.  We  are 
being  copied  by  the  Soviets  in  some  ai 
our  economic  activities.  Let  us  be 
pleased  by  this  and  encourage  it  so  thai 
the  Soviets  might  copy  noteworthy  fea- 
tures of  our  society — and  I  am  thinking 
here  of  our  concepts  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  the  desire  for  which  cannot  be 
stifled  in  the  human  breast. 

It  is  hard  to  flnd  in  the  many  general- 
izations exactly  what  specific  criticism* 
exist  of  the  substance  of  the  U.S.  dis+ 
armament  policy.  But  in  probing  deeply 
I  have  found  two.  One  criticism  is  di-» 
rected  at  the  suggestion  by  the  United 
States  that  verification  of  disarmament 
procedures  might  possibly  begin  on  A 
zonal  basis  and  progress  gradually  so 
that  at  the  time  major  disarmament  i$ 
taking  place,  the  major  area  of  the  terri+ 
tory  would  be  subject  to  inspection. 

Last  year  the  President's  adviser,  th^ 
Honorable  John  J.  McCloy,  and  the  Sor 
viet  disarmament  delegate.  Mr.  Vladimir 
Zorin,  agreed  on  a  set  of  disarmament 
principles.  This  came  after  several 
months  of  very  hard  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  both  sides.  Mr.  McCloy  does  not 
have  the  reputation  of  being  soft.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  so  upset  when 
he  heard  Mr.  McCloy  was  the  President's 
disarmament  adviser  that  he  grumbled 
sourly  this  was  like  sending  a  goat  to 
guard  the  cabbage  patch.  Mr.  McCloy 
worked  out  a  Statement  of  Prmcipla$ 
which  was  agreed  to  and  made  public  on 
September  20,  1961.  One  of  these  prii> 
ciples  states: 

AU  disarmament  measures  should  be  inji- 
plemented  from  beginning  to  end  under 
such  strict  and  effective  international  coiif 
trol  as  would  provide  firm  assurance  that  all 
parties  are  honoring  their  obligations.  Burn- 
ing and  after  the  Implementation  of  geur 
eral  and  complete  disarmament,  the  most 
thorough  control  should  be  exercised,  th* 
nature  and  extent  of  such  control  depend* 
Ing  on  the  requirements  for  verification  of 
the  disarmament  measures  being  carried  out 
in  each  stage.  To  Implement  control  ov«r 
and  Inspection  of  disarmament,  an  interna*- 
tlonal  disarmament  organization,  including 
all  parties  to  the  agreement,  should  be  crem- 
ated within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  international  dlsarmamenf; 
organization  and  its  inspectors  should  Uf 
assured  unrestricted  access  without  veto  t^ 
all  places  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  ot 
effective  verification. 

It  is  important  in  this  principle  til> 
point  out  that  there  is  a  relationship  be^ 
tween  the  disarmament  measures  being 


carried  out  and  the  amount  of  control 
needed  for  verification.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  United  States  in 
its  present  disarmament  progrram  is 
abiding  by  this  principle.  When  the 
United  States  suggests  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  start  disarmament  by  taking 
a  percentage  of  major  armaments  and 
reducing  and  desti'oying  them  in  a  given 
sequence  and  to  verify  such  a  measure 
according  to  zones,  it  is  following  the 
principle  quoted  above.  The  question 
really  is  not  whether  or  not  we  are  fol- 
lowing the  principle  of  control  but  rather 
how  much  control  is  necessary  for  any 
given  disarmament  measure.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  proposal  that  involves 
in  any  way  accepting  the  Soviets'  word. 
The  whole  concept  stated  in  the  U.S.  plan 
is  for  adequate  verification. 

Anyone  who  a.s.serts  that  the  United 
States  is  advocating  control  measures 
v.hich  are  not  adequate  to  verify  a  dis- 
armament agreement  either  has  not  read 
the  U.S.  plan  carefully  enough  or  has 
a  misconception  of  why  control  and  in- 
spection are  needed  in  the  first  place. 

The  U.S.  disarmament  plan  encom- 
passes three  types  of  verification: 

First.  Measures  providing  for  reduc- 
tion of  armament  would  be  verified  at 
a.c;recd  depots  and  would  include  verifi- 
cation of  the  destruction  of  armaments 
and.  where  appropriate,  verification  of 
the  convcr.sion  of  armaments  to  peace- 
ful uses. 

Second.  Measures  halting  or  limiting 
production,  testing,  and  other  specified 
activities  would  involve  the  international 
disarmament  organization  having  ac- 
cess tfl  the  relevant  facilities  and  activi- 
ties, that  is.  plants,  airfields,  ports, 
wherever  located  in  the  territory  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty. 

Third.  Assurance  that  agreed  levels 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces  were 
not  exceeded  and  that  activities  limited 
or  prohibited  were  not  being  conducted 
clandestinely  might  be  accomplished 
through  a  .system  of  zonal  inspection 
with  the  number  of  zones  to  be  inspected 
incrrasins  as  the  amount  of  reduction 
of  armaments  increases. 

One  other  matter  of  substance  regard- 
ing our  disarmament  policy  has  been 
criticized,  and  that  is  the  assertion  that 
the  U.S.  disarmament  plan  encom- 
passes a  time  limit  whereby  all  of  the 
annaments  and  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  would  be  abolished  and 
demobilized  within  a  period  of  9  years. 
This  statement  cannot  be  found  any- 
where in  the  U.S.  disarmament  plan.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  attempt  to  as- 
certain how  this  particular  assertion 
took  root  and  apparently  has  gained 
wide  credence. 

The  U.S.  disarmament  plan  as  pre- 
sented at  Geneva  consists  of  three 
stages.  The  first  stage,  it  is  proposed, 
would  be  completed  in  3  years.  The 
amount  of  reduction  of  armaments  in 
stage  two  would  be  comparable  to  that 
reduced  in  the  first  stage.  As  of  now 
no  time  limit  has  been  set  for  comple- 
tion of  the  third  stage. 

The  problem  of  the  time  period  is  not 
so  much  whether  the  amount  of  arma- 
ments to  be  reduced  in  each  stage  could 
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physically  be  reduced  within  the  time 
period  mentioned.  Rather,  it  is  whether 
the  political  conditions  necessary  for 
transition  from  one  stage  to  another 
can  come  about  within  the  time  iieriod 
specified.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  has  reported  to  the  disarmament 
conference  that  it  thinks  a  30-percent 
reduction  of  major  armaments  could  be 
accomplished  in  a  3-year  period.  We 
also  think  that  the  verification  measures 
to  assure  that  all  the  di.sannament  ob- 
ligations are  being  carried  out  could  also 
be  accomplished  within  a  3-year  period. 
■VVhat  we  do  not  know,  however,  is 
whether  the  political  impasse  of  the  cold 
war  could  be  sufficiently  altered  within 
3  years  no  as  to  enable  the  disarmament 
process  to  continue  in  an  uninterrupted 
fashion. 

In  the  U.S.  disarmament  plan  this  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  transition  Irom 
one  stage  to  the  next.  In  the  U.S.  plan 
there  is  the  proposal  that  "the  transi- 
tion from  stage  I  to  stage  11  would  take 
place  at  the  end  of  stage  I.  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  following  circum- 
.vtances  existed:  First,  all  undertakings 
to  be  carried  out  in  stage  I  had  been 
carried  out:  second,  all  preparations  re- 
quired for  stage  II  had  been  made;  and 
third,  all  militarily  significant  states  had 
become  parties  to  the  treaty.  "  If  one  or 
more  of  these  circumstances  did  not 
exist,  the  United  States  has  projxjsed 
that  the  question  would  be  placed  before 
a  spKJCial  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  and  the  Security- 
Council  would  then  determine  whether 
the  foregoing  circumstances  did  in  fact 
exist,  thereby  permitting  stage  II  to 
begin. 

Let  me  give  just  one  illu.stration  of 
how  the  transition  between  stages  I  and 
II  might  get  bogged  down.  In  the  view 
of  the  United  States,  stage  I  could  enter 
nito  force  without  the  participation  of 
many  countries,  including  Communist 
China.  However,  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  the  United  States 
would  not  want  stage  II  to  begin  without 
tlie  inclusion  of  Cohimunist  China  as 
one  of  the  .signatories  of  the  Agreement. 
Suppose  tlie  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  well  as  any  other  coun- 
tries which  were  participating  in  the 
Disarmament  Agreement,  were  to  come 
to  the  end  of  stage  I  in  3  years'  time 
and  find  that  Communist  China  refused 
to  participate  in  the  Agreement  or  that 
Communist  China  set  foith  conditions 
for  its  participation  that  were  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  the  United 
States.  Or,  further,  that  the  conditions 
posed  by  Communist  China  would  take 
an  excessive  amount  of  time  to  negoti- 
ate. K  Communist  China  threw  a 
roadblock  into  the  disarmament  process 
at  this  point,  stage  II  could  not  begin. 
No  one  can  predict  how  much  time  might 
then  elapse  before  the  problems  created 
b.v  any  such  difficulties  could  be  re- 
solved—indeed, if  they  could  be  resolved 
at  all.  We  would  certainly  hope  that 
Communist  China  would  participate  in 
any  such  disarmament  agreement  and 
that  it  would  not  create  undue  obstacles 
for  its  participation.  But  we  must  be  re- 
alistic  in  attempting  to  look  into  the 


future,  and  if  Communist  Chinese  lead- 
ers continue  to  follow  their  current  ob- 
streperous policy  on  disarmament  and 
other  matters,  the  prospects  for  the  early 
entrance  of  Communist  China  into  a 
worldwide  disannament  arrangement 
are  not  vei-y  bright.  This  is  the  kind  of 
question  that  could  delay  the  disarma- 
ment process.  It  must  be  explained  be- 
cause critics  of  the  disarmament  plan 
on  both  the  right  and  the  left  have  as- 
sumed that  the  plan  entails  a  rigid  and 
unalterable  time  limit. 

Theie  are  other  questions  wliich  must 
be  settled  before  nations  could  continue 
to  reduce  their  armaments  in  an  orderly, 
balanced,  and  secure  fashion.  For  in- 
stance, the  U.S.  disarmament  plan  states 
that  "the  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
undertake  to  develop  arrangements  dur- 
ing stage  I  for  the  establishment  in  stage 
II  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force." 
Again,  it  might  be  very  possible  to  reach 
the  end  of  stage  I  in  terms  of  arms  re- 
duction without  at  the  same  time  having 
reached  agreement  on  how  a  United  Na- 
tions peace  force  is  to  be  established. 
Here  again  the  transition  from  stage  I 
to  stage  II  could  be  radically  delayed. 

In  citing  thp.se  examples  of  possible 
difficulties  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  said  that 
I  am  looking  for  trouble  and  am  citing 
obstacles  which  may  not  be  present.  I 
believe  that  I  am  citing  very  real  prob- 
lems that  the  major  powers  of  the  world 
do  not  yet  know  how  to  solve.  We  do 
not  yet  know  how  we  could  live  in  a  dis- 
armed world  with  the  Soviet  Union  hold- 
ing to  its  present  national  and  interna- 
tional objectives,  with  the  only  single 
power  to  maintain  peace  being  a  United 
Nations  peace  force  equipped  with  what- 
ever armaments  and  instructions  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  decided  to  give 
it.  I  can  see  how  we  can  reduce  our 
armaments  30  percent,  or  even  more 
than  that,  within  a  3-year  period  and 
have  proper  verification  procedures  if 
the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  open  up  its 
society  to  some  such  verification.  I  do 
not  yet  see  how  in  3  years'  time  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  decide  how  a  fu- 
ture world  is  to  be  governed  without 
armaments.  And  I  frankly  doubt  wheth- 
er our  differences  with  Communist  China 
can  be  resolved  easily  or  quickly.  These 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  United 
States  has  felt  that  postulating  a  rigid 
time  period  for  completion  of  the  dis- 
armament process  would  be  highly  mis- 
leading at  best. 

I  have  discussed  what  appear  to  me 
thus  far  to  be  the  two  main  criticisms 
of  the  U.S.  disarmament  plan  as  pre- 
sented to  the  18-nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva.  One  of  these 
criticisms,  I  believe,  is  based  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  problem  of  inspec- 
tion and  control,  and  the  second  criti- 
cism is  based  simply  on  an  error  of  fact. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  frequently 
voiced  criticism,  namely,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  developed  its  disarmament 
plan  in  secrecy  and  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  hint  we  were  moving  ahead 
with  plans  for  a  detailed  three-stage  pro- 
posal. I  have  a  single  answer  to  this 
criticism;  anyone  who  makes  it  has  not 


been  reading  the  newspapers  or  has  not 
been  following  the  routine  developments 
week  by  week  in  the  Congress. 

When  John  J.  McCloy  was  appointed 
by  the  President  on  January  27.  1961.  to 
be  his  disarmament  adviser,  he  was  asked 
by  the  President  to  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  U.S.  policy  on  dis- 
ai-mament.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  as  of 
this  date,  that  Mr.  McCloy  was  instruct- 
ed to  devise  disarmament  proposals  for 
the  President  which  would  be  incorpo- 
rated, when  approved,  into  U.S.  national 
security  policy. 

Furthermore,  it  was  announced  early 
in  the  spring  of  1961  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  con- 
duct bilateral  discussions  preparatory  to 
the  resumption  of  general  disarmament 
negotiations.  In  order  to  prepare  for 
these  negotiations,  the  United  States, 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1961,  prepared  its  disarmament  plan. 
The  conclusions  of  the  McCloy-Zorin  bi- 
lateral discussions  were  announced  on 
September  20,  1961,  and  were  discussed 
extensively  by  the  press  and  were  even 
published  in  full.  The  McCloy -Zorin 
communique  stated  that  the  goal  of  dis- 
armament negotiations  was  to  "achieve 
agieement  on  a  program  which  would 
insure  that,  first,  disarmament  is  gen- 
eral and  complete  and  war  is  no  longer 
an  instrument  for  settling  international 
problems;  and,  second,  such  disarma- 
ment is  accompanied  by  the  establish- 
ment of  reliable  procedures  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  ef- 
fective arrangements  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter." Other  principles  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
clearly  defined  what  prospective  .dis- 
armament negotiations  were  meant  to 
achieve. 

Following  the  agreement  on  principles, 
the  executive  branch,  while  working  out 
its  disarmament  proposals,  has  kept  in 
close  touch  with  Members  of  Congress. 
I  am  assured  that  every  request  from  an 
individual  Congressman  to  the  executive 
branch,  particularly  to  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  for  a  generr.l 
briefing  on  our  disarmament  proposals, 
has  been  accepted  with  real  pleasure. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee, 
members  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic congressional  leadership,  and  sen- 
ior meml>ers  on  other  important  com- 
mittees such  as  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations,  have  been  kept  in- 
formed of  the  evolution  of  a  U.S.  dis- 
armament policy.  Before  the  18-nation 
Disarmament  Conference  convened  in 
Geneva  in  March  of  this  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  consulted  ex- 
tensively with  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  relevant  committees.  Other  con- 
sultations took  place  before  the  United 
States  submitted,  on  April  18.  1962.  its 
outline  of  basic  provisions  of  a  treaty 
on  general  ahd  complete  disarmament 
in  a  peaceful  world.  There  is  no  secrecy 
regarding   the  direction  and  intent  of 
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U.S.  disarmament  policy.  As  a  result  of 
my  close  associations  with  officials  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  as  well  as  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
their  chief  advisers.  I  am  positive  they 
would  all  welcome  any  opportunities  to 
discuss  U.S.  disarmament  policy  with 
any  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Furthermore,  they  could  discuss  this 
policy  with  rare  knowledge  and  insight. 

I  know  that  it  is  sometimes  asserted 
that  to  talk  about  arms  control  and 
disarmament,  even  to  mention  it,  is 
dangerous,  because  it  breeds  a  habit  of 
wishful  thinking  which  might  lead  to 
unilateral  disarmament. 

The  answer  to  this  is  simple:  It  just 
has  not  been  so.  President  Eisenhower 
pursued  the  objective  of  disarmament 
and  also  preserved  our  military  power. 
President  Kennedy,  who  has  materially 
strengthened  our  military  forces,  has  at 
the  same  time  set  in  motion  an  intensi- 
fied effort  to  achieve  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

When  safe  disarmament  arrangements 
can  be  made,  our  military  services  will 
be  curtailed  accordingly.  Until  they  are 
made,  we  will  not  relax  our  guard. 
There  is  nothing  complicated  or  incon- 
sistent about  this.  It  just  makes  sense. 
There  is  no  thinking  more  wishful  than 
the  belief  that  a  statistical  preponder- 
ance of  military  strength  alone  will 
bring  us  safety. 

I  hear  a  great  deal,  too,  from  many 
sources  about  the  risks  inherent  in  dis- 
armament. 

But  I  would  remind  Senators  that 
there  are  also  risks  inherent  in  an  un- 
restricted arms  race.  I  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  repeat  the  old  generalization 
that  arms  races  always  lead  to  war,  for 
I  do  not  think  that  history  supports  so 
sweeping  an  assertion.  But,  so  long  as 
weapons  exist  there  is  a  possibility  that 
they  might  be  used,  and  if  they  are  used 
on  one  side,  that  they  will  be  used  on 
the  other.  Already  two  rival  major  pow- 
ers possess  lightning  fast  delivei-y  sys- 
tems which  can  be  actuated  on  very  brief 
notice,  and  indeed  they  must  be  actuated 
quickly  ih  the  event  of  a  surprise  at- 
tack. In  a  situation  where  the  most  ter- 
rible decisions  in  the  history  of  man 
must  be  made  in  split  seconds,  we  have 
certain  built-in  instabilities  which  make 
arms  control  a  matter  of  mutual  inter- 
est for  both  sides. 

There  are  certainly  risks  in  accepting 
any  disarmament  plan.  But  there  are 
also  risks  in  a  world  without  arms  con- 
trol. The  arms  race  goes  forward  at  an 
ever-Increasing  rate.  In  weighing  the 
risks  of  action  against  the  risks  of  in- 
action, we  must  think  not  only  of 
weapons  systems  as  they  exist  today,  but 
also  of  weapons  systems  as  they  will  exist 
5  years  from  now,  or  10  years  from  now, 
with  scientific  development  going  for- 
ward at  breakneck  speed  and  with  more 
and  more  countries  gaining  possession  of 
modern  weapons. 

So  there  are  risks  in  moving  forward 
and  there  are  risks  in  doing  nothing. 
The  situation  is  one  that  calls  for  ra- 
tional  analysis,  courage,  and  decision. 


If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  our  de- 
bate should  be  informed,  factual.  azi|d 
above  partisan  prejudice  posturing, 
this  is  sucH  a  time.  , 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  wiijh 
to  make,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance.  We  a»e 
dealing  here  with  an  intricate  and  tech- 
nical subject  matter,  which  involves  mil- 
itary, political,  and  scientific  judgmentis. 
If  we  are  unable  to  deal  objectively 
and  thoughtfully  with  these  problem|s. 
we  as  a  nation  shall  be  operating  at  a 
great  handicap. 

We  must  have  the  restraint,  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  matter,  to  refrain  frotn 
attempting  to  make  domestic  ix)liticftl 
capitai  out  of  every  event  that  takes 
place.  Politics  must  stop  at  the  watert's 
edge.  Our  highest  tradition  requires 
that  we  discuss  military  and  foreign  af- 
fairs problems  in  a  bipartisan  or  nosfi- 
partisan  spirit.  If  I  may  be  excused  a 
personal  boast,  I  will  say  that  not  once, 
in  my  careful  study  of  this  subject  duriWg 
the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  adminlg- 
tration,  did  I  attempt  to  cause  political 
embarrassment  to  the  administration  0n 
this  extremely  sensitive  matter — never 
once  did  I  aim  a  blow  at  the  back  of  n^n 
who  represented  us  at  disarmament  coii- 
ferences.  To  the  contrary,  frequently  I 
consulted  with  the  Secretary  of  Stafe 
and  his  disarmament  advisers,  and  eH- 
ways,  I  hope,  as  a  responsible  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  citizen. 

In  any  negotiation,  to  be  effective  rp- 
quires  an  effort  to  make  the  other  sltie 
feel  it  is  gaining  some  point  which  is  of 
advantage  to  itself.  The  attitude  of  the 
negotiator  must  be  courteous  and  re- 
ceptive; even  though  he  pursues  his  oifn 
country's  interests  relentlessly,  he  miist 
not  confuse  the  petty  satisfactions  of 
verbal  triumph  with  the  real  objective 
of  gaining  his  point. 

In  all  of  this,  we  operate  under  a  dje- 
cided  disadvantage  as  against  the  Rus- 
sians. In  their  closed  society,  there  is 
little  or  no  public  debate  of  issues. 
Their  negotiators  report  privatejy. 
Upon  returning  from  the  bargainlhg 
table  where  they  have  described  tli(ir 
proposal  as  a  magnificent  act  of  gen- 
erosity, they  are  not  forced  to  mgjke 
public  speeches  telling  how  tough  they 
were,  and  how  little  they  yielded. 

Yet  here  in  the  United  States,  our 
negotiators  are  constantly  pressured  to 
placate  chauvinistic  sentiments ;  they  are 
pressured  to  minimize  at  home  the  very 
concessions  which  they  have  maximiBed 
at  the  bargaining  table.  And  since  tjhe 
Russians  read  American  newspapcjrs, 
such  statements  have  a  very  deleterious 
effect.  It  takes  a  supremely  patriotic 
man  to  accept  the  drumbeat  of  abuse  at 
home  without  saying  things  which,  whlile 
helpful  to  him  in  domestic  politics,  wlill, 
when  carried  in  the  press  abroad,  injure 
the  American  position,  embarrass  our 
country  with  the  neutrals,  and  strength- 
en the  argument  of  our  opponents. 

The  current  disarmament  conference 
at  Geneva  is  important  for  many  rea- 
sons. The  American  proposal  is  a  souhd 
and  honest  one.  It  seeks  to  achieve 
greater  security  for  lis  and  our  alliles. 


and  greater  security  for  the  entire  world. 
It  is  worthy  of  careful  study  and  earn- 
est support. 

To  conclude  my  remarks  on  U.S.  dis- 
armament policy,  I  wish  to  stress  again 
that  it  is  vital  for  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  to  have  these 
important  aspects  of  our  national  secu- 
rity policy  discussed  frequently  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  press,  and  the 
public.  I  hope  that  others  in  Congress 
will  also  take  the  opportunity  and  timie 
to  study  and  comment  on  oiu-  policy  in 
these  vital  areas.  Disarmament  is  not 
a  subject  which  can  be  allowed  to  fer- 
ment and  simmer  in  the  dungeons  of 
official  secrecy.  Rather,  disarmament 
proposals,  in  order  to  be  successful,  in 
order  to  gain  the  widespread  acceptance 
without  which  they  cannot  succeed,  are 
by  definition  in  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  25, 1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2996  >  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  my  beloved  friend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  in  the  Chamber  this 
evening.  Out  of  consideration  for  his 
health  and  welfare,  out  of  some  consider- 
ation for  my  own,  and  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  well-being  of  the  officers 
of  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat  6 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July 
26.  1962.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  25,  1962: 

U.S.   Marshal 

Anthony  R.  Marasco,  of  New  York  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Thomas  J    Lunney.  term  expired. 

In  the  Army 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  U.S.  Army,  for 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Army,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army  for  a 
term  of  2  years. 
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CONPIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  25,  1962: 

U,3.  DisTUCT  Judge 

Noel  P.  Pox,  cf  Michigan,  to  be  US  district 
Judge  for  the  v/estern  distrlot  for  Michigan. 

U.S.  Attorney 
£>onald  A.  Wine,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  25.  1962: 

U.S.  Marshal 

John  L  Dl  Benedetto,  of  New  York,  to  be 
US  marshal  lor  the  southern  district  of 
Nfw  York,  vice  Thomas  J.  Lunney.  term 
expired,  sent  lo  the  Senate  March  20,  1962. 

►« ^m^  ■  ■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WlDMSDW.  .I»  IV  2."),  1*K»2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chapia,n,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered   -he  following  prayer: 

Psalm  29:  77; r  Lord  uill  give  strength 
unto  His  people.  He  icill  bless  them  with 
peace. 

O  Thou  Go<i  of  all  grace  and  goodness, 
may  nations  everywhere  abandon  their 
.sordid  scramble  for  prestige  and  power 
and  gain  a  n'?w  vision  which  is  radiant 
with  the  promise  and  assurance  of  jus- 
tice and  righteousness,  of  freedom  and 
fraternity. 

Inspire  us  to  give  authentic  and  en- 
thusiastic expression  to  the  mind  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  for  we  know  that  there 
can  be  no  security  and  blessedness  for 
mankind  until  we  follow  His  ways  of 
mutual  welfare. 

Grant  that  as  partners  in  a  great  and 
ulorious  enterprise  we  may  feel  con- 
strained to  put  forth  a  more  heroic  effort 
in  behalf  of  a  nobler  issue  of  personal 
character  and  a  finer  social  order. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amer.. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  tomoiTow  to  take  up  for  consider- 
ation a  House  joint  resolution  to  provide 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  month 
of  August. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1963 

Mr.    CANNON.     Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 


on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11289,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION    BILL.    1963 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'H.R.  10904' 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment.s.  and  agi-ee  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, may  I  state  that  the  Senate  has 
added  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
to  several  sections  of  this  bill  over  and 
above  President  Kennedys  budget  re- 
quest. It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  bring 
back  those  Senate  amendments  which 
add  funds  to  this  bill  in  disagreement. 
In  this  way  we  can  have  separate  votes 
on  these  increases  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Many  Members  of  the  House 
have  contacted  me  hoping  that  they 
would  have  an  opp>ortunity  to  have  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  increases  of  the  other  body. 
Certainly,. if  I  am  appointed  as  one  of  the 
conferees,  I  shall  try  to  give  the  House 
the  opportunity  to  have  such  a  vote  and 
work  its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  this  House  that 
if  appointed  to  this  conference  commit- 
tee, I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
uphold  the  appropriation  level  estab- 
lished in  the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr/^Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  1  Mr.  Fountain  I 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  just  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  relative  to 
bringing  back  to  the  House  in  disagree- 
ment any  items  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
which  the  Senate  conferees  insist  upon 
increasing  above  the  amounts  approved 
by  the  House.  I  take  this  ixjsitlon  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, in  a  unanimous  report  issued 
last  month — House  Report  No.  1958 — 
found  serious  deficiencies  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.    The  committee  has  made  an 


intensive  study  duriiig  the  past  3  years 
of  the  administration  of  the  NIH  grant 
programs.  Although  serious  manage- 
ment weaknesses  were  brought  to  the 
agency's  attention  in  April  1961 — ^Houae 
Report  No.  321 — relatively  little  effective 
action  ha-s  yet  been  taken  by  NIH  to  cor- 
rect these  shortcomings  which  it  has 
acknowle<lged. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
tiemendoiis  growth  of  appropriations  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  re- 
cent years.  Between  1950  and  1962.  ap- 
propriations for  NIH  have  increased  by 
approximately  15  times,  from  a  level  of 
around  $50  million  in  1950.  to  w^  over 
$700  million  last  year.  Appropriations 
for  research  and  training  gi-ants  to  non- 
governmental scientists  alone  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  26  times.  Pew 
public  programs  have  grown  at  such  a 
rapid  rate.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  oflBcials  of  the  agency  have  ex- 
perienced organizational  and  manage- 
ment problems  in  administering  these 
programs. 

The  investigation  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
demonstrated  that  the  NIH  grant  pro- 
grams are  not  being  administered  in  an 
efficient  and  economical  manner.  To 
increase  the  appropriation  for  these  pro- 
grams in  the  absence  of  effective  man- 
agement can  only  result  in  greater  waste 
and  inefficiency.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  funds  which  are  now  spent  unnec- 
essarily as  a  result  of  Inadequate  review 
procedures  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
financing  those  new  projects  which  are 
found  to  merit  support  during  1963. 
Surely,  with  the  additional  $60.4  million 
already  voted  by  the  House,  there  will 
be  more  than  enough  money  available 
for  support  of  all  meritorious  health  re- 
search and  training.  I  can  see  no  pos- 
sible justification  for  increasing  the  NIH 
appropriation  still  another  $60  million 
as  proposed  by  the  other  l)ody. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake,  and  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  medical  research  and  to  the 
taxpaying  public,  if  appropriations  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  were 
increased  beyond  the  House  amount  be- 
fore the  agency  has  strengthened  its 
capability  for  administering  these  pix)- 
grams  efficiently.  I  intend  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  in  more 
detail  the  reasons  why  the  House  con- 
ferees should  not  agree  to  increasing 
these  appropriations  above  the  $840,- 
800,000 — plus  $50  million  for  health  re- 
search facilities — already  authorized  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  when  this  bill  [>assed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  how  long  ago? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  passed  in  the 
month  of  March.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  month  of  March. 
4  or  5  months  ago? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Yes.  it  was  just 
passed  in  the  other  body  last  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Maybe  my  memory  is 
failing  me,  but  it  was  so  long  ago  I  could 
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not  remember  how  long  the  Senate  has 
been  sitting  <m  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  ^,    ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island'  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
PocARTY.  Denton,  Cannon,  Laird, 
Taber. 


and 


COM- 


PUERTO   RICO'S   BIRTHDAY: 
MONWEALTH  DAY 
Mr.   BOLAND.  ■  Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.* 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  today.  Jvily  25,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  was  proclaimed  in  effect. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
dates  in  man's  entire  colonial  history. 
Without  the  slightest  violence  and  with 
the  fondest  expressions  of  esteem  for  the 
parent  country,  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
became  virtually   autonomous  in  local 
affairs,  while  happily  accepting  control, 
from  Washington  in  foreign  affairs  as 
well  as  in  certain  national  objectives.    It 
was  not  so  much  a  revolution  as  a  com- 
ing of  age.   The  Federal  Government  and 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  agreed  that  the 
latter  were  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  results  of  this  friendliest  of  asso- 
ciations have  been  sensational.  Puerto 
Rico  truly  is  a  showcase  for  democracy, 
and  has  inspired  oppressed  and  im- 
poverished peoples  the  world  over. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  who  live  in 
the  States  take  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  island  brethem;  but  they 
can  also  point  to  contributions  and  at 
tributes   of   their   own.     Distinguished 
mainland  Puerto  Ricans  are  found  in 
many  and  diverse  fields.    Rita  Moreno, 
Jose  Ferrer,  and  Juano  Hernandez  have 
long  been  among  the  more  noted  film 
and  stage  stars.     Graciela  Rivera  has 
charmed  Metropolitan  Opera  audiences. 
Vic  Power  and  Jim  Rivera,  among  others, 
have  been  major  league  baseball  stars. 
Puerto  Ricans  have  risen  to  important 
biisiness  and  professional  positions;  and 
have  occupied  posts  in  various  branches 
of  National,  State,  and  local  government. 
The  Puerto  Ricans  who  have  settled 
in  my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
brought  with  them  the  Latin  customs  of 
their  island,  their  strong  family  ties  and 
strong  religious  feelings  that  have  made 
Puerto  Ricans  a  stable,  industrious  and 
productive  people.    Every  summer  the 
Springfield    Puerto    Rican    community 
sponsors  a  San  Juan  Festival  of  music, 
gaiety,   and   native   dances   largely   at- 
tended and  greatly  appreciated  by  their 
neighbors  and  public  officials.    During 
the  festival  the  Puerto  Ricans  demon- 
strate to  us  that  they  are  wholesome,  fun 
loving  and  gay  people,  justifiably  proud 
of    their    past    island    traditions    now 
blended  into  the  mores  of  the  mainland. 


Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  entitiled 
"Puerto  Rico's  Birthday,"  from  today's 
New  York  Times,  follows : 

Puerto  Rico's  Birthday 
A  generation  ago  Puerto  Rico  was  or»^  of 
the  problem  children  of  the  Caribbean,  al- 
though Its  problem  was  not  violence  or 
revolutionary  tendencies  but  poverty.  If  the 
island  had  not  been  so  poor,  we  would  not 
have  so  many  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  We  are  having  fewer  such  mi- 
grants now  and  presumably  will  have  fi^wer 
still,  for  the  little  country  Is  not  so  po«r  as 
It  used  to  be.  When  It  became  a  comaton- 
wealth  10  years  ago,  its,  per  capita  incpme 
in  current  dollars  was  about  $318.  TV^day 
it  Is  about  $621. 

A    great    part    of    this    progress    catti    be 
traced    to    the    worlc    of    Gov.    Luis    Mufioz- 
Marin,   who   has   been   continuously   Gover- 
nor    since     1948.       Governor     Munoz-Mfrin, 
who  got  his  higher  education  in  New   york 
City,  strikes  those  who  know  him  as  aljnost 
an  old-fashioned  American  Progressive.     He 
has  drawn   around   him    some   of    the    Jnost 
gifted    young    people    in    his    island    and    set 
them    to    work    in   developing    new    housing, 
new     industries,    better     sanitation     a»(d     a 
higher  level   of  education.     The   tra^'edy   of 
tyranny  has  never  afHicted  Puerto  Riqo  as 
It  has  at  various  times  Cutoa.  the  Dottiini- 
can  Republic  and  Haiti.     There  is  no  Wland 
In  the  Caribbean  that  has  a  seemingly  more 
prosperous  future,  no  island  flag  that,  flies 
more  proudly  than  the  Lone   Star  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Commonwealth. 

As  a  political  device  the  Commonwfealih 
experiment  has  worked  out  smoothly.  The 
Puerto  Ricans  are  citizens  of  the  U»Uted 
States,  although  they  do  not  vote  for  presi- 
dent unless  they  migrate  to  the  mainland; 
they  rely  on  us  for  their  protection,,  and 
their  citizens  serve  In  our  armed  forcea,  On 
this,  the  birthday  of  the  Commonwealth,  we 
hopefully  wish  the  Island  and  its  people 
well. 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE,  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT,  AND 
CERTAIN  INDEPENDENT  ACrEN- 
CIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1963 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  JH.R. 
10526)  making  appropriations  foj  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies  fpr  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimousj  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  maoiagers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  ih  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  front  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


i 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  2028) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  «^  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10526)  making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  pertain 
Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  yeii|r  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference. 


have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  9,  16.  and  18. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  6,  15,  and  19,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,510,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "•sixty";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sanie. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ui  the  .Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  tlie  mitter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■fifty":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntunbercd  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  witli  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  fifiy";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvunbcred  5:  That  the  House 
recede  frc^m  It-s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$64,775,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nunibcred  7.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$33,330,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "832.350.000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  II  -'re 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  a^ce 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  folio'  .^: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.«:ed  by  said  amend- 
ment Itisert  one  hundred";  and  the  Scncae 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntimbered  11:  That  the  House 
rece<le  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$12,300.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntimbered  12:  That  the  Hou.^e 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$486,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "eighty-one";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,475,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  t)ie  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  t;ie  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '  $594,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  ttie  same. 

Amendirient  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment lns'?rt  "$5,650,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

J.  Vaughan  Gary, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

Clarence  Cannon,, 

John  R.  Pillion, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

A.  Wills   Robertson, 
Mike  Monroney, 
Alan  Bible. 
Carl  Hayden. 
Roman  L.  Hrvska, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Olin  D.  Johnston, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  tlie  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  x-otes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10526)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasviry  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  actloi  agreed  upon  and  recommended 
In  the  accompanying  conference  report  as 
to  each  o;  such  amendments,  namely: 

THLE   I TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  1 — Appropriates  $4,510,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $4,480,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,540,000 
OS  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Customs 

Amendments  Nos.  2,  3.  and  4 — .Mlow  ptu- 
chase  of  6D  passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which 
50  shall  be  for  replacement.  Including  50 
police  type. 

Amendment  No.  5 — Appropriates  $64.- 
775.000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  Instead  of 
$64,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$G5,300,00a  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Coaf>t    Guard 

Amendment  No.  6 — Appropriates  $220,- 
000.000  for  operating  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $217,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  ihe  House. 

Amendment  No.  7— Appropriates  $33.- 
330,000  for  acquisition,  construction,  and  Im- 
provements Instead  of  $25,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $39,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over 
the  House  allowance  provides  for  replace- 
ment of  one  patrol  craft  at  $4,250,000,  re- 
placemeni  of  one  coastal  tender  at  $3,000,000, 
and  replacement  of  three  harbor  tugs  at  a 
total  of  $'..080,000. 

Amendment  No.  8 — Appropriates  $32,350,- 
000  for  retired  pay  Instead  of  $32,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $32,700,000  as 
proposed  oy  the  Senate. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Amendments  Nos.  9  and  10 — Allow  prr- 
chase  of  200  vehicles  for  replacement  only, 
of  which  100  may  be  for  police-type  use. 
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Amendment  No.  11 — Provides  $12,300,000 
for  temporary  employment  Instead  of  $12.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $12,- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12 — Appropriates  $486.- 
000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$480,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$492,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

VS.  Secret  Service 

Aniendment  No.  13 — Allows  81  vehicles  In- 
stead of  74  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  89 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14 — Appropriates  $5,475.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$5,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$5,650,000  as  propHDsed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE  II — POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Research,  development,  and  engineering 
Amendment     No.     15 — Appropriates     $12.- 
OOO.COO  as  proposed   by   the   Senate   instead 
of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Operations 

Amendment  No.  16 — Appropriates  $3,535.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$3,548,500,000  as   proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Transportation 
Amendment    No.    17 — Appropriates    $594,- 
500  000  Instead  of  $590,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $599,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Facilities 

Amendment    No.    18 — Appropriates    $167,- 
OOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$173,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Plant  arid  equipment 

Amendment  No.  19 — Appropriates  $120,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$116,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise. 

TITLE   III — EXECUTIVE  ornCT   OF  THE   PRifSIDENT 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Amendment  No.   20 — Appropriates  $5,650.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $5,- 
600.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $5,677.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

J.  Vauchan  Gary, 
Otto  E.  Passman, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
John  R   Pillion,    i 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary], 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
first  regular  appropriation  bill  to  be  re- 
ported out  of  conference  since  the  little 
altercation  we  have  had  with  Members 
of  the  other  body.  I  will  report  to  the 
House  that  by  unanimous  request  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  pre- 
sided over  the  conference.  It  was  a  very 
harmonious  session  and  everybody  was 
in  a  good  humor.  We  arrived  at  a  very 
f*ir  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  bodies. 

The  total  amount  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference was  $5,489,781,000.  When  the 
bill  first  came  before  the  House,  the 
House  cut  the  requests  $113  million. 
The  Senate  restored  $65  million  of  that 
amoimt.  The  conference  figure  is  $28 
million  above  the  House  figure,  but  $37 
million  below  the  Senate  figure. 

I  might  add  that  of  the  $28  million 
that  was  added  by  the  Senate,  $11  mil- 
lion was  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 

Of  that  amout,  $2,500,000  was  for 
special  expenditures  incident  to  the  re- 
cent terrific  storm  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.    That    storm    came     after     the 


House  had  passed  its  bill,  and  it  was 
an  unanticipated  expense  at  that  time. 
After  the  House  had  passed  its  bill  the 
Coast  Guard  found  that  the  storm  had 
cost  them  $2,500,000,  and  they  asked  the 
Senate  to  add  that  amoimt.  The 
Senate  did  add  it.  We  thought  it  was 
a  proper  addition  and  we  readily  agreed 
to  it. 

The  rest  of  the  $11  million  for  the 
Coast  Guard  was  for  shipbuilding.  Our 
committee  had  recommended  that  no  al- 
lowance be  made  for  the  shipbuilding 
program  in  the  House  bill  because  of 
the  fa<:t  that  we  have,  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  been  trying  to  get  a  long-range 
plan  for  maintenance  of  various  Coast 
Guard  facilities  such  as  airplanes,  ships, 
and  shore  installations.  They  have 
been  working  on  development  of  such 
a  plan  for  a  long  time.  The  report  had 
not  been  presented  to  our  subcommittee. 
The  present  long-range  plan  for  air- 
pianos  was  submitted  to  the  House  some 
5  years  ago  and  we  are  now  operating 
under  that  plan. 

I  may  say  that  the  purpose  of  such 
a  plan  is  that  we  may  take  care  of  re- 
placements in  a  more  orderly  way  in- 
stead of  having  them  come  in  and  ask- 
ing for  all  the  replacements  in  one  year 
and  none  the  next.  It  would  mean  a 
more  uniform  expenditure  for  replace- 
ments in  these  three  categories. 

In  an  effort  to  force  the  report  we 
refus2d  to  put  anything  in  our  bill  for 
ship  construction  until  that  report  was 
submitted.  The  report  has  been  com- 
pleted now,  and  we  agreed  to  a  restora- 
tion of  part  of  the  funds  that  had  been 
stricken  by  the  House.  We  had  stricken 
$14  million.  We  agreed  to  a  restoration 
of  $8.3  million. 

Another  $11  million  was  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Frankly,  we 
feel  that  the  additional  amount  of  $11 
million  for  Internal  Revenue  is  more 
than  was  necessary,  but  the  Senate  was 
very  insistent  on  this  item.  They  felt 
that  we  needed  more  revenue  agents  in 
order  to  raise  the  large  sums  of  money 
required  at  the  present  time  to  operate 
the  Crovernment.  We  finally  agreed  to  a 
restoration  of  $11  million  for  that  item 
for  which  they  had  added  $17  million. 

There  were  very  few  restorations  out- 
side of  those  two  items,  which  took  up 
$22  million  of  the  $28  million  that  the 
rejKtrt  shows  over  and  above  the  House 
bill. 

I  think  you  will  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  personnel.  When  this  bill 
was  first  presented  to  us  20,696  addi- 
tional personnel  were  requested,  A  large 
part  of  that  was  for  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment. You  vmderstand  that  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  Post  Office  Department  de- 
pends on  the  volimie  of  mail.  We 
thought  during  World  War  U  we  had 
reached  the  peak  of  volume  in  the  Poet 
Office,  but  strange  to  say  the  voltmie 
has  increased  every  single  year  since 
the  war  and  it  is  now  mcreasing  steadily 
each  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  mail  volume,  it  is  also  a  problem  of 
expanded  delivery  areas.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  correct,  and  in 
addition  to  the  increased  volume,  they 
are  increasing  and  extending  their  serv- 
ices to  areas  that  heretofore  have  not 
enjoyed  adequate  postal  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  the  increased  ap- 
propriation is  required  for  that  reason  as 
well  as  the  increase  in  volume  of  mail. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  thank  him  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

As  we  did  not  feel  the  20,696  employees 
requested  were  necessary,  in  the  House 
bill  that  number  was  reduced  to  11,213. 
In  the  Senate  bill  it  was  raised  to  16,300. 

In  this  conference  report  there  are 
12,568  additional  employees  which  we 
think  will  adequately  take  care  of  the  ex- 
panding departments  and  the  increased 
volume  of  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  the  high- 
lights of  this  conference  report.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  I  feel 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  fair  compro- 
mise; and,  as  I  say,  this  is  not  a  50-50 
cut,  but  the  House  has  an  advantage. 
Thirty -seven  million  dollars  has  been 
cut  from  the  Senate  bill  and  only  $28 
million  has  been  added  to  the  House  bill. 
So  it  is  a  split  of  3  to  2. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  an  increase  in 
both  vehicles  and  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  Secret  Service  over  and  above 
the  original  House  figure.  It  would  be 
my  hope,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman, 
that  some  of  the  extracurricular  activ- 
ities we  have  noted  of  late  with  reference 
to  the  Secret  Service  might  be  dispensed 
with  so  that  we  can  stop  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  personnel  and  expenditures 
for  the  Secret  Service. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man this  represents  a  very  substantial 
cut  in  the  number  of  employees  and  in 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  Secret 
Service  requested.  We  felt  some  in- 
crease was  necessary  on  account  of  the 
counterfeiting  activities.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  great  deal  of  trouble  these  days 
with  counterfeiting.  Most  of  these  ad- 
ditional employees  will  be  employed  in 
connection  with  the  law  enforcement 
activities  of  the  Secret  Service  which  is 
a  very  important  activity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  is  the  case, 
but  from  some  of  the  pictures  and  news 
stories  I  have  been  reading,  that  is  not 
exactly  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  our  committee  has  never  re- 
duced any  amount  we  felt  necessary  to 
guard  the  life  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  family. 


Trcnxuru,  Post  Office,  and  Fj-fcutire  Offirc  npproij,  idliDi^  hill,  , 
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Office  of  the  St'crctary 

Hurenu  of  Accounts: 

Srtlaries  and  pxpens<>s_. 

Saiirics  ami  citponH's.  Div  i."-!*)!!  of  Di.-luir.-'fnu'iit. 


'lotiil,  Bureau  of  Aci'OUiits      

Riiicau  of  CiLstonis --     

lliircau  of  Eupravint,'  iimi  I'riiitiiiit.  uir  cfnulitioninn  of 

t)Uililings .   -   -  -      -     

Hureau  of  tlip  Mint  _    

Bureau  of  Nnrcolics. .       .     

Bureau  of  tlic  I'uMic  l>cl>t 


Bu'lppf 
e?tira!ites 


3,  838,  (KK) 
2ti.  <»75,  (XH) 


("oMst  Ouaril: 

Operating  expenses 

.\c(juLsition,  con.struc  tion,  ;inil  iinprovenicnts. 

Retired  pay 

Keserve  tr  linini: 


Total.  Coast  Ouanl. 
Internal  Revenue  ServicH- 
Office  of  tlio  Tre.'isurer    .  - 


I'.i*.  .'Secret  ServiciT 

.'Salaries  and  expens<s_  .      

Salaries  and  expenses,  White  Mouse  I'olice 
Salaries  and  exiienses,  guard  forci'     ...--   - 


Total,  U.S.  Secret  Service . 

Fund  for  payment  of  losses  in  shipment . 


Total,  title  I.    Treasury  ncpartment 

TITLE  n— POST   OFFICE   DEP-VBTMBXT 


Payment  for  Public  Services 

Administration,  regional  operation  and  research. 

Administration  and  regional  operation 

Research,  development,  and  engineering 

Operations 

Tran.sportation 

Facilities 

Plant  and  equipment 


Total,  title  II,  Poet  Office  Department 


:«).  si3,w»o 
w>.  t.m.  (Kio 

3(KI,  000 

0.  m).  000 

4.580,000 
4>*.  000,  (KK) 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  family  to  have 
all  the  protection  that  is  necessary,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  Secret 
Service  operatives  should  be  operating 
speedboats  to  tow  people  around  water 
skiing  and  other  activities  along  that 
line,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  think  that  is  a  matter 
we  will  have  to  leave  up  to  the  Secret 
Service.  They  are  charged  with  a  speci- 
fic duty,  under  the  law.  The  manner  of 
performing  that  duty  is  an  administra- 
tive detail  which  they  must  determine. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can- 
not undertake  to  handle  the  administra- 
tive affairs  of  the  Secret  Service. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr  Speaker,  I  concur 
fully  in  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  This  conference  report 
repiesents  a  favorable  and  a  most 
equitable  .settlement  of  the  differences 
between  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  bills. 
The  Hoiuie  was  able  to  retain  about 
three-foui  ths  of  the  original  cuts  made 
by  the  House  in  the  bill,  and  I  recom- 
mend thai  tiie  conference  repwrt  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  explanation  of 
this  conference  repwrt,  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  following  table: 


1  » iiii  - 


:^20.fXjo,oiHi 

3»,000,(KK) 
32,  700,  (KtO 
1«,  .T(K),00(J 

308,  200,  two 

513.  000,  000 

16.  C7o.  000 


."i,  850,  000 

1.21R0OO 

369.000 


7,  435,  000 
(525,000) 


1,006,343,000 


(247.800,0001 
91,  194,000 


3,  562, 000, 000 
601,  500, 000 
177, 000, 000 
122,000,000 


4, 563, 094, 000 


.300.  (too 

tl.  480, 00(1 

4.  .'■.80.  000 

47.  7.V),  000 


ii7,  ,ii;mi,  iHH 

25,0(J0,0<HI 
32,(J(J<I,  (HX) 
IC,  5<KI.  (100 

291,000,000 

480,  000,  000 

in,  ino,  0(K) 


5, ."»(),  000 

1.210,000 

369,  0(K) 


6.885,000 
(525,  000) 


308 

492 

in 

'JKP.  ()IH) 

(XXI.  00(1 
4.VI,  (XK) 

] 

e-w,  ooo 

216.  000 

;if>9, 000 

T 

.235 

(.V25 

(DM) 
000; 

952,  825, 000 


983,  135,  OOO 


75,  600, 000 

10,000,000 

3, 535, 000, 000 

590,000,000 

167, 000, 000 

116, 000, 000 


4, 488, 600, 000 


75,  600,  000 

12, 000,  000 

3,  .548,  500,  000 

599. 000, 000 

173,000,000 

120,  000,  000 


7.i(W0,  (KX) 

£l,  000,  (XXI 

3,  rM  000,  OCX) 

5W,  ,500,  000 

197,  (XXJ,  ooo 

IW.  000,  (KX) 


4,528,100.000  i     4,  ,5(M.  100,  000  i 


-247.H<I0,  (KXI/ 

—  yl.  V.H,  iniO 
+  7.5.  tXKl.  («KJ   I 
-f  12,  fKXi.  fKX) 
-27.  0(X).fXX)  \ 

-7.  (XX),  (100  I 

-  10.  00(J,  0(XJ     . 
-2.000,000  I 

-49,  .5W.0OO  I 


+2, 000.  (XX)  ! 
I 
-1-4,  .W.  000 

'+4."o6o.6o(j 


+10,500,000 


- 13,  .500.  fXXI 
-4,  .500,0(XI 
-6,000,000 


-24,000,000 
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Item 


Tin.E  in — EXECvTivE  omcE  or  nit  presidk.vt 

("i)iii|x-iisatinn  of  the  rrr.-iiiient 

White  House  Offlcf  ..  !.'.'!].\!.'i!l.'! 

.•-■iHCl;!!  projects    '."... 

Fxemtlvr  Mansion  aniJ  prounds         .'....'. 

Hun-au  of  the  Buditet ['_ 

(Ouiiell  of  fvconnrnlr  .advisers [ 

N'jIioiKil  .'^ecurl(y  Council       .. "I" 

Tot.ll,  title  III,  Extfuiive  Ofrice  of  the  I'ri'Si'leut.. 

TiTi.B  rv— rrvps  .trrRoiriATEn  to  the  riR^ir.EVT 

KmrrEint  y  futi'I  fur  the  rri\viil<>iit 

K\|«iL><-s  iH  nuin:\ffnu-in  ini|iri)venieiit 

Till  il,  title  IV— KuiiJ.-;  .ipprupriateil  to  tlu'  rre.sj- 
(!■  lit  .,   

TITl  E    V      ISpriENDEST    A'.EMIE.H 

T:ti  Court  of  th«'  fnlted  States 

.\'l\i.s<ir\  (  oiiiiKi-ision  on  liit«r?<ivi'riiiiu>nlul  lUlulioii.>i.. 

J'rrsiiliiit's  .\(lvl.v)rv  Cniiiniitlee  on  I.aNirMaiiiitrinent 

I'oli.y 

Tutiil,  tilK'  y,  iiidipendent  aRen(  ir« 

(iriiiil  li.i.il,  mil-  I.  II,  III,  IV.  ;iii.I  V 


Buditet 

wtlmates 


1 1. VI,  000 

2.  ,545,  UK) 

1,5(X),  (XXJ 

fi.5K.  nno 

5,677.000  I 

.'.M.CXX) 
,'.,50.  fXKI  ' 


Passed 
House 


Vasaod 


Conferetice 
an  11  111 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


Bndifft 
estimate 


House 


$1.50.000 

2,  54.%  «X) 

1,500,000 

6,5R.  (XX) 

5,600.000 

.5M.  000 

.'..50.  000 


li.'Anno 

2,  .54,5,  UK! 

!..')( 10,000 

6,5K.  noo 

5,  (.77,  OfX) 

:*A.  000 
.'..'.0.  (xri 


$1.50,  nrx) 

2.  .'>4.\  (X)0 

1.  ."i(»i,  000 

(■..>,  fXX) 

5,  (.50.  ooo 

.5M.  («X) 

.5,50.  000 


11,6«>4,  (XXJ 


l.(»«i. orp  I 

200.  (KXI    i 


11.587.000  I       ii.Cim.uxi  I 


1 1,  (^'(7.  mio 


-»27,000 


-27.00(1 


-t-J.V).  000 


-t-50,  0(XI 


Finale 


-IT,  000 


-27,«)0 


l.ocri.  00(1 
200.  (Km 


1.300.000 


1.300,000 


1.  7H4.  000 
375,  UX) 

3  J(t.  000 

2.  4K5.  OKI 


1.7(44.  oon 
37.5,  IX«J 

300.01X1 


1.  Olio,  mill 
■jiio.  (mil 


1.  200,  000 


] .  oi¥i.  noo 

■200.  (XO 


i.axi.ooo 


1,  7M.  (XKl 
37,5,  um 

3(X).  noo 


1.7M.0(I0    . 

37.5,000  t. 
I 

3on.  Olio  ' 


2,  4.59.  («IU 


2,  4.5M,  000 


2.  4.59.  (XXI 


-26.000 
-26.0IX) 


6,575.3afi.(XK)  I     5.461,6ri,lX)0  I     ^  638,  668,  (X»  |     S.  4*i9,  7>l,0lX1  -85,  e05.lXX)|        +>.  110,  000  |         -36,777.(KX) 


Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
>  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  repwrt  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  a  table  with 
reference  to  the  conference  report  just 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  AND  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  CONDUCT  AN  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
704  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rcaolvcd,  That  the  further  expenses  of  the 
investigation  and  study  to  be  conducted  by 
the  select  committee  created  by  H.  Res.  403, 
not  to  exceed  $10.(X)0,  Including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  Investigators,  attor- 
neys, and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  author- 
ized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

The  official  stenographers  to  committees 
may  be  used  at  all  meetings  held  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise  offl- 
cially  engage<l. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL   SERVICE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
705  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  Investigations  and  studies 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  75  of  the  Eighty-sev- 
enth Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants. 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sfc.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  If  not  otherwise  offi- 
cially engaged. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE   ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
728  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  studies  and  Investigations  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  86,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  incurred  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $25,000,  including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  account- 


ants, experts,  Investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House,  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on   House   Administration. 

Sec  2.  The  ofllcial  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If  not  otJierwlse 
officially  engaged. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MEMBERS'  TELEPHONE  AND  TELE- 
GRAPH ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
735  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  ( 1 )  toll  charges  on  strictly  of- 
ficial long-distance  telephone  calls,  and  (2) 
charges  on  strictly  ofBclal  telegrams,  cable- 
grams, and  radiograms,  made  or  sent  by  or 
on  behalf  of  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (including  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico),  other  than 
the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  majority  whip,  and  the  minor- 
ity whip,  aggregating  not  to  exceed  ten 
thousand  units  during  a  term.  Tlie  units 
authorized  under  this  resolution  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  units  to  which 
such  Member  otherwise  may  be  entitled  dur- 
ing a  term. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution,  the  words  "unit"  and  "term** 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  such  words  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  23,  1949  (2 
U.S.C.46g). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  1741 


Alford 

Green,  Oreg. 

Powell 

Anfuso 

Oubser 

Puicell 

Baring 

Harrison. 

Va. 

Rains 

Bass,  N.H. 

Hubert 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Blatnik 

Hoffman, 

Mich 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Blltch 

KUburn 

St.  Germain 

Hoggs 

King.  Utah 

Saund 

Bolton 

Kowalski 

Scherer 

Buckley 

Loser 

Smith.  Mis&. 

Celler 

McSween 

Spence 

Coad 

McVey 

Taber 

Cramer 

Madden 

Teague,  Calif. 

Ciirtls.  Mass. 

Merrow 

Thompson,  La 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Moulder 

Willis 

Dlggs 

Norblad 

Winstead 

Plynt 

Peterson 

Yates 

Prazier 

PUcher 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  Members  have^  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings vmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1963 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12648)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12648),  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  606  ending  in  line 
23.  page  31  of  the  bill.  Are  there  fur- 
ther amendments? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole)  was  recognized  yesterday  before 
we  adjourned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  recognize  the  gentleman. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole!  rise? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  On  page 
31,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  607.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  or  any  funds  available 
for  expenditures  by  corporation  or  agency  in- 
cluded In  this  Act,  shall  be  used  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  designed  to  support  or  defeat 


legislation  pending  before  the  Congress  la, 
violation  of  present  law."  j 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.' 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  studied  this  amend- 
ment and  note  that  it  simply  prohibits 
the  use  of  any  funds  provided  In  this  bill 
for  propaganda  purposes  designed  to 
support  or  defeat  legislation  pending  in 
the  Congress.  I  see  no  opposition.  So 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  it  i3 
a  good  amendment.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  IMr.  Whitten  I 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  not  feel  like 
accepting  it  because  I  think  the  matter 
is  covered  by  law  at  the  present  time.  I 
call  attention  to  section  1913,  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  I  will  point 
that  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  gentle- 
man's sp>eech.  I  think  the  matter  in 
the  amendment  is  already  covered  by 
law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  agree  to  a  ceitaui 
extent  so  far  as  section  1913,  title  18  ol 
the  United  States  Code  is  concerned,  but 
I  think  it  needs  some  clarification.  My 
amendment  has  particular  reference  to 
the  type  of  lobbying  that  has  been  cai  - 
ried  on  in  the  past  6  or  8  months  or  2 
years  by  many,  many  Federal  employees 
connected  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  departments  of 
Government. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
remind  the  executive  branch  that  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not be  propagandists  to  be  used  to  .sup- 
port or  oppose  pending  legislation. 

I  agree  that  once  legislation  is  enacted. 
Federal  employees,  regardless  of  the  pai* 
ty  they  belong  to,  have  the  right,  duty, 
and  obligation  to  properly  administer 
the  law. 

It  is  wrong,  however,  to  ask  any  Fed- 
eral employee  who  has  civil  service  sta- 
tus to  lobby  for  pending  legislation.  That 
has  been  going  on  all  over  the  country. 
It  has  happened  in  my  congressional 
district.  It  is  wrong  to  permit  such  ac- 
tivity by  any  employee  at  public  expense. 

In  March  1962,  in  Oberlin.  Kans.,  fti 
member  of  Freeman's  Advisory  Com-^ 
mittee  on  Wheat  made  a  speech  in  sup-) 
port  of  H.R.  10010.  He  made  references 
to  Congress,  which  I  did  not  think  were 
necessary.  He  was  clearly  lobbying  for 
pending  legislation;  namely,  the  admin- 
istration's farm  bill. 

There  have  been  many  examples  ofi 
abuses  in  this  respect  and  if  there  is 
such  a  law  then  perhaps  a  more  active 
approach  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  needed.  We  have  had  the  President 
himself  in  April  tell  State  ASCS  directoi-fl 
not  to  let  their  Congressman  get  lone- 
some. It  has  been  reported  Secretai-y 
Freeman  suggested  Federal-State  Exten- 
sion Service  employees  start  participat- 
ing in  politics  to  help  shape  future  farnn 
legislation. 

It  was  some  time  in  January  of  this 
year  that  John  Macy.  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  issued  what 
was  known  as  the  Macy  memorandum, 
In  that  memorandum  he  indicated  it  wafl 
proper  for  Department  of  Agricultui-e 
and  other  Federal  employees  to  go  out 


and  explain  pending  legislation.  In 
other  words,  to  lobby  for  pending  legis- 
lation. After  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate  challenged  the  ruling,  in  April 
1962,  Macy  revised  his  memorandum  to 
meet  the  objections  raised.  The  revision, 
if  followed,  would  have  prevented  the 
explaining  of  programs  pending  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  received  a  letter  dated  April  27.  1962, 
from  Mr.  Freeman's  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Joseph  Robertson,  in- 
dicating USDA  department  heads  were 
notified  of  the  Macy  memorandum  revi- 
sion which  would  prevent  further  lobby- 
ing, or  promotion  of  pending  legislation. 

There  is  still  considerable  evidence  that 
in  many  areas  of  the  country  Federal 
employees  are  still  promoting  pending 
legislation.  Some  county  ASCS  offices 
do  it  through  newslettei-s  to  farmeis.  all 
at  taxpayers'  expense. 

About  a  month  ago  we  witnessed  some 
fine  examples  of  lobbying  off  the  House 
floor  Chamber  by  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  were  try- 
ing to  ;:et  certain  farm  legislation 
passed. 

Again  let  me  state  my  amendment  goes 
further  than  section  1913  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  It  covers  not 
only  that  .section  but  also  provides  that 
department  or  other  Federal  employees 
who  are  traveling  around  the  country 
cannot  do  so  if  the  purpose  of  their 
speaking  engagement  is  to  lobby,  pio- 
mote.  or  oppose  pending  legislation. 

We  have  seen  along  the  New  FYontier 
time  after  time,  example  after  example 
of  Federal  employees  going  out  to  pro- 
mote pending  legislation.  When  the 
medicaie  i.ssue  was  raised  they  did  it 
all  over  the  country,  mostly  speaking 
to  empty  houses,  but  they  were  there, 
speaking  about  medical  care  for  the  aged 
at  the  President's  request  and  the  tax- 
payei  s  expense.  I  think  my  amendment 
will  stop  that  and  a  lot  of  other  un- 
nece.ssary   expenditure  of  public  fimds. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chaimjan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  would  fall  within  the  purview  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  but  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  I  inquired  of 
the  folks  who  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee what  it  cost  to  bring  all  the  State 
committeemen  down  here  for  that  big 
confab  they  had  here  in  Washington 
several  years  ago  in  which  they  were 
all  received  on  the  White  House  lawn. 
I  was  told  that  it  amounted  to  $58,893. 
I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
ought  to  be  stopped,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  should  prevail. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  again  state  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
of  Congress,  and  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  Federal  employees  them- 
selves. This  is  true  regardless  of  party 
or  the  administration  in  power.  If  such 
activity  is  wrong  then  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  evenings  ago  I 
came   across   a   very   interesting  article 
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published  in  the  current  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  by  Harold  H.  Martin  entitled 
■Parmer  Khrushchev:  He  Has  His 
Troubles.  "While  Mr.  K.  Rants  and 
Raves,  Ideology  and  Climate  Snarl 
Russia's  Farm  Program  "  As  a  non- 
farmer  from  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  whether 
these  statements  made  by  Mr.  Martin 
are  correct : 

The  American  farmer  long  ago  learned 
that  the  same  cattle  cannot  economically 
produce  both  milk  and  meat,  and  that  good 
egg  layers  are  scrawny  birds  for  the  table. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  keeps  15  million  more  cows 
than  we  do.  but  his  dual  purpose  herds 
produce  only  a  third  of  the  amount  of  meat 
and  10  million  pounds  less  milk.  His  14 
million  more  chickens  yield  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  meat  and  less  than  half  of 
the  eggs  that  American  broiler  and  layer 
industries  provide. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten)  who  is  inti- 
mately experienced  v^th  the  farm  pro- 
gram and  considered  an  outstanding  ex- 
pert on  this  subject,  if  Mr.  Martins  are 
correct  statements. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment  with  reference  to 
me.  I  would  say  that  several  years  ago 
I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with  our 
agricultural  attache  who  had  been  in 
Russia  for  4  years  and  who  had  traveled 
throughout  much  of  Russia.  We  have  m 
this  coiuitry  become  specialists.  We  pro- 
duce highly  specialized  beef  cattle,  and 
our  dairy  herds  are  strictly  for  dairying 
purposes.  And.  we  have  done  that  in 
practically  every  direction  you  can  look. 
In  Russia  it  takes  50  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple working  on  the  farms  to  feed  the 
people.  Not  oiily  that,  but  the  end  result 
is  an  inferior  quality  of  meat.  In  our 
country  it  takes  about  20  percent.  They 
piovide  a  superior  quality  with  less  than 
10  percent  of  our  people  to  produce  the 
food. 

May  I  say  another  interesting  thing, 
since  the  gentleman  raised  the  question. 
We  were  told  that  for  many  years  agri- 
culture in  Russia  was  dommated  by  a 
line  of  scientists  who  thought  that  hered- 
ity had  veiy  little  to  do  with  improving 
dairy  herds.  And,  that  retarded  Russia 
greatly.  Only  in  recent  years  have  they 
begun  to  select  the  finest  specimens  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Then.  I  deduce  from 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  has 
.said  that  Mr.  Martin's  statements  are 
substantially  correct. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  K'YL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  has  ap- 
proached a  most  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant point  In  Russia  today  we  are  told 
'  that  about  5  percent  of  the  agricultural 
land  is  actually  farmed  under  a  special 
program  which  permits  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom  to  the  farmer.  These  are 
noncommunal  farms.  This  5  percent 
free  land  apparently  produces  50  percent 
of  the  meut,  eggs,  milk,  and  vegetables 
produced  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Mr.  ROONEY.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  that  sub- 
ject is  also  discussed  in  Mr.  Martm's 
article  in  the  Satiu-day  Evening  Post, 
and  it  appears  that  if  it  were  not  for 
those  Russian  people  in  the  free  enter- 
prise part  of  Soviet  agriculture,  they 
could  not  produce  enough  to  adequately 
feed  their  population. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  RooNEYl  can  take  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  that  article,  because  many  of 
the  things  mentioned  in  the  article  m- 
sofar  as  American  agriculture  successes 
are  concerned  came  about  because  they 
had  the  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Roone y  ] . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Marshall],  and  say  that  this  entire 
Nation  is  deeply  indebted  not  only  to  our 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Rooney],  who  just  addressed 
the  House,  but  to  other  Members  from 
the  cities  of  this  counti-y.  With  only  10 
percent  of  the  people  on  the  American 
farms,  more  and  more  of  the  welfare  of 
American  agriculture  is  in  the  hands  of 
these  patriotic  Members  of  Congress  who 
come  from  our  cities,  and  I  want  to  say 
so  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  hke  to  say 
that  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
regard  to  my  votes  on  farm  legislation 
because  I  fully  realize  that  if  we  do  not 
have  successful,  thriving  farm  communi- 
ties, we  do  not  have  a  market  for  the 
i-efrigerators,  the  radio  and  television 
sets,  the  automobiles  and  other  items 
manufactured  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  which 
has  been  read,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
approve  the  use  of  Federal  employees  in 
any  way  to  promote  or  defeat  pending 
Federal  legislation.  I,  personally,  do  not 
know  whether  this  has  existed  or  not.  I 
do  know  that  in  all  the  years  I  have  been 
m  the  Congress,  whichever  party  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e,  the  other  party  has  felt  that 
various  employees  were  takmg  an  active 
part.  That  has  been  time  each  and  every 
year  under  each  and  every  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  approve  of  that 
course  of  conduct,  if  it  has  existed.  But 
with  respect  to  the  immediate  amend- 
ment now  pending  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  if  this  is  going  on,  it  is  in 
violation  of  section  1913  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  I  shall  read, 
as  follows : 

1913.  Lobbying  with  appropriated  moneys. 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be 
used  directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any  per- 
sonal service,  advertisement,  telegram,  tele- 
phone, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
other  device,  Intended  or  designed  to  In- 
fluence In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  favor  or  opp>ose.  by  vote  or  other- 
wise, any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress,  whether  before  or  after  the  intro- 


duction of  any  bill  or  resolution  proposing 
such  legislation  or  appropriation;  but  this 
shall  not  prevent  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Its  departments  or  agen- 
cies from  communicating  to  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  request  of  any  Member  or 
to  Congress,  through  the  proper  official  chan- 
nels, requests  for  legislation  or  impropria- 
tions which  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attennpts  to  violate 
this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  tMJth:  and  after  notice  and  hearing  by  the 
superior  officer  vested  with  the  power  of 
removing  him.  shall  be  removed  from  office 
or  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  latter  part  of  that 
section  provides  for  the  p>enalty.  May  I 
say  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
provides  no  penalty  and  the  matter,  in 
my  judgment  at  least,  is  already  covered 
by  substantive  law.  If  these  things  have 
been  going  on  in  this  administration,  or 
in  the  preceding  administration,  or  the 
one  that  preceded  that,  and  these  reports 
and  rumors  have  always  come  to  our  at- 
tention, the  section  which  I  have  just 
cited  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Ispscokb], 
the  Attorney  General  recently  has 
rendered  an  informal  opinion  which  casts 
some  doubt  upon  the  content,  the  pur- 
pose and  the  effect  of  section  1913,  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code.  In  light 
of  that  opinion  does  the  gentleman  not 
agree  that  it  would  be  prudent  and  wise 
for  this  body  to  reaffirm  its  conviction 
on  this  point? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  if  we  did 
it  on  all  bills — I  think  it  would  probably 
be  better  to  reaffirm  it  that  way  than  to 
pick  out  one  particular  department. 
However,  in  my  own  opinion  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  prohibit  the  use  of  employees 
to  promote  or  help  defeat  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear.  For  that  reason 
I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  on  the  floor  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  would  like  to  make  reference  to 
two  iiLstances  when  I  referred  to  it  and 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
membership.  One  instance  refers  to  a 
meeting  in  Springfield,  111.,  the  State 
capital. 

At  tills  meeting  of  the  ASC  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  all  the  committeemen  were 
advise<l,  with  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  present,  that  while  they 
could  not  be  denied  voting  as  they  saw 
fit,  they  were  expected  to  support  the 
President's  program  or  resign.  In  other 
words,  they  were  expected  to  be  politi- 
cally active  in  behalf  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

I  likewise  called  attention  to  a  quota- 
tion that  I  placed  in  the  Record  from  the 
New  York  Times  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  cooperative  Federal-State  Kxtenslon 
Service  Is  being  asked  to  enter  the  politic*! 
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arexM  to  help  ihape  future  farm  policies  aad 
progrMB. 

As  the  article  continues: 

ITbla]  would  lapoM  cm  tbe  service  a  role 
it  bas  BtudlouBly  avoided  in  its  long  bistory. 

Likewise,  when  President  Kennedy  in- 
vited ASC  officials  to  the  White  House. 
150  of  them,  this  is  what  the  wire  sei-vices 
reported. 

President  Kennedy  today  delicately  sug- 
gested to  monbers  of  the  State  agriculture 
stabilization  and  conservation  conunlttees 
that  although  they  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  lobbying  for  specific  farm  legislation, 
they  rtiould  not  permit  Members  of  Congress 
to  be  lonesome. 

Very  frankly,  I  said  then  that  I  never 
thought  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  in  effect  condone  such 
action.  I  never  thought  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  would  tell  employees 
that  they  diould  not  allow  a  legal  pro- 
hibitiom  against  lobbying  for  legislation 
to  deter  theiti  in  such  effort. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  tMr.  Dole].  If  the  present  re- 
striction on  lobbying  by  Government  em- 
ployees has  been  abused  before  during 
other  administrations,  let  us  now  take 
care  of  the  problems  through  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  yield  so 
that  I  might  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, a  question.  He  questions 
whether  my  amendment  is  needed  be- 
cause of  existing  law.  My  interpretation 
of  the  section  the  gentleman  read  indi- 
cates it  refers  only  to  influencing  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  have  here  a  com- 
plete report  which  appeared  in  the 
Oberlin.  Kans.,  paper  in  my  district. 
Lud  Stmad.  who  is  a  member  of  tbe  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Agriculture's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Wheat  went  into  miy  district  and 
made  a  political  speech  on  H.R.  10010  in 
his  official  capacity.  One  statement  he 
made  was: 

I  would  like  farmers  in  this  community  to 
ask  Congress  to  vote  this  bill  out  so  you  can 
have  a  choice. 

To  me  he  was  clearly  promoting  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Perhaps  this  statute  has  been  con- 
strued too  strictly  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
applies  only  to  influencing  Members  of 
Congress*  It  should  apply  to  members 
of  advisory  committees  and  all  Federal 
employees  and  prevent  them  from  going 
around  the  country  trying  to  sell  a  pro- 
gram pending  before  Congress. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  viill 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  merely  says 
that  they  shall  not  do  what  the  gentle- 
man says  has  been  done.  That  is  all  it 
amounts  to.  The  statute  says  that  it  is 
against  the  law  to  do  it  and  if  they  do  it 


they  are  subject  to  penalties.  I  say  that 
the  statute  which  I  quoted  is  mucti 
stroxiffer  than  the  gentleman's  amend«i 
ment,  so  that  what  tbe  gentleman  la 
suggesting  is  imnecessary.  That  is  the 
way  I  see  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  agree  with  th« 
basic  premise  that  it  should  not  be  dona^ 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  think  the  stetute 
speaks  for  itself.  T  quoted  it  a  while  ago. 
An  employee  may  not  use  appropriated 
funds  either  to  promote  or  defeat  leg- 
islati<m,  and,  if  he  does,  he  is  subject  to 
penalties  provided  in  the  section.  That 
goes  much  further  than  the  gentleman'^ 
amendment,  which  is  why  I  say  that  thei 
amendment  is  not  necessary  and  doe^ 
not  reach  the  problem  that  he  points  outi 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  simply  wish  to  saj) 
that  everybody  knows.  ever>'  Member  oi 
Congress  knows  that  neither  the  gentle-t 
man  from  Mississippi  nor  any  membei} 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Ap^ 
propriations  ever  used  political  pressui*e 
on  anyone  to  be  for  or  against  any  item 
or  for  or  against  a  bill.  A  reaffirmation 
of  the  law  which  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  just  read  I  think  is  very 
much  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  th« 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  movfl 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know,  as  everyone 
else  knows,  that  every  administration 
does  put  some  pressure  on  Members  at, 
Congress  to  support  its  programs. 
But  never  in  all  the  24  years  I  have  beefi 
in  Congress  have  I  seen  as  much  pressui-e 
brought  on  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
support  the  administration's  position  on 
agriculture  as  I  have  seen  dming  thifl 
session  and  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
There  have  been  so  many  pressures 
brought  on  Members  of  Congress  relative 
to  the  agricultural  program  that  it  iQ 
becoming  a  national  scandal.  I  hope  th^ 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  will  not  op-t 
pose  this  amendment.  As  I  imderstood 
him  he  is  only  saying  that  the  law  ig 
already  on  the  books  to  do  the  thing  that; 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do.  The  facts 
are  that  there  are  too  many  people  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  ar0 
paying  no  attention  to  the  law.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to.  I  dp 
not  condone  such  anti-American  prac-» 
tice  regardless  of  party. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  tp 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  state  quitp 
emphatically  that  the  law  on  the  bool^ 
now  is  being  at  least  as  diligently  en^ 
forced  under  this  administration  as  J^ 
was  under  the  previous  one.  It  is  nice 
to  play  a  little  politics,  but  sometimes 
the  license  used  here  in  discussing  in-> 
stances  I  think  goes  beyond  the  limits 
we  all  know  to  be  true. 

I  happened  to  serve  on  the  Post  Officii 
Committee  back  during  tfae  previous  adrr 
ministration.    I  am  surprised  that  somtt 


of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  tn  the 
minority  have  such  short  memories,  be- 
cause many  of  my  colleagues  on  that 
committee  in  the  minority  protested  bit- 
terly at  the  pressure  being  placed  on 
them.  As  a  member  of  that  committee, 
not  a  part  of  the  party  then  in  the  ma- 
jority, I  also  experienced  heavy  pressure, 
pressure  clearly  violative  of  the  present 
requirements  of  law.  when  the  Post- 
master General  resorted  to  the  use  of 
Government  wiies  to  his  postmasters 
telling  them  to  phone  us,  yes,  even  to 
come  back  here  and  tell  us  to  vote  for 
his  bills.  He  did  not  do  that  once,  he 
did  it  a  number  of  times.  He  came  into 
this  building  and  established  a  head- 
quarters where  he  called  in  the  Members, 
cajoling  or  threatening  or  offering  any 
possible  incentive  to  get  their  support. 

I  do  not  approve  of  this  type  of  action 
by  this  administration  or  the  previous 
one.  but  I  deeply  resent  the  implication 
by  some  who  have  spoken  today  and  who 
know  better  that  this  is  new  and  novel. 
That  it  is  not;  and  it  has  gone  on  under 
others  of  very  recent  vintage. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  think  the  gcntVeman 
has  just  proved  the  point  we  are  at- 
tempting to  bring  out  in  this  amendment. 

I  agree  perfectly  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  have  been  pressures  brought 
on  Members  of  Congress  by  every  ad- 
ministration. So  let  us  remind  the  peo- 
ple in  this  Government  now.  In  this 
administration,  and  in  future  adminis- 
trations that  there  is  a  law  on  the  books 
which  denies  them  the  priviletie  of  usins: 
appropriated  funds  for  such  purposes 
and  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  the  only  thing  that  puzzles  me 
is  why  this  K^reat  enthusiasm  to  alert  and 
remind  people  about  this  law  develops  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  only  when  a 
Democrat  occupie.s  the  White  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  yield  to  the  G:entl?r'\rn. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  this:  A  lot  f  i" 
what  has  been  said  is  true,  but  when  tha 
charge  is  categorically  made  that  during 
the  consideration  of  the  farm  bill  this 
year  there  was  more  so-called  pressure 
than  ever  before.  I  think  we  should  call 
for  specifics.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  this  year  when  a  Cabinet  officer 
has  come  to  the  Capitol  Building  and 
lobbied  during;  the  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  or  on  any  other  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman,  however. 
recalls  the  previous  administration  when 
the  Postmaster  General  came  to  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do.  And  I  will  say 
that  I  have  seen  assistant  Cabinet  offi- 
cers on  the  Hill  during  both  adminis- 
trations, but  I  have  not  objected  to  their 
being  up  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr.  ARENIDS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  has  just 
spoken,  and  I  say  this  in  the  utmost 
sincerity,  this  is  the  first  time  in  my 
many  years  ir  the  Congress — and  I  have 
been  liere  a  lew  years  longer  than  the 
gentleman  from  California — that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  politics  being  inji?cted  into 
the  Extension  Service  of  this  country. 
The  gentleman  will  have  to  prove  that 
point  differently  if  he  thinlcs  that  it  is 
not  true.  We  will  forget  about  politics 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  because 
none  of  us  is  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
it  has  not  in  the  past  or  presently  is  not 
going  on,  regardless  of  what  administra- 
tion is  in  po'ver.  But  this  is  the  first 
time.  I  repeat,  that  I  have  ever  heard  \>o\- 
itics  being  injected  into  the  Extension 
Service,  and  the  gentleman,  I  feel  sure, 
cannot  prove  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  not  injected  pol- 
itics with  reference  to  any  service. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  majority  leader 
referred  to  tht;  fact  that  during  this  ad- 
ministration no  Cabinet  members  have 
been  in  the  Capitol.  I  recall  when  we 
had  a  certain  bill  which  was  being  hotly 
contested,  wh^n  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— and  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
realized  the  situation  or  not  and,  of 
course.  I  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
regard  for  him — I  saw  him  right  here  in 
the  Speaker's  lobby — not  only  here  in 
the  Capitol,  but  in  the  Speaker  s  lobby, 
within  15  feet  of  the  Speakers  desk,  but- 
tonholing Members  as  to  how  they  should 
vote  on  the  leuislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  can  say  specifically 
that  neither  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
nor  any  other  Cabinet  officer  has  but- 
tonholed me  or  lobbied  me  during  the 
consideration  of  any  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  This  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  partisan  politics.  If  the  basic 
law  is  sufficient,  as  is  contended  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  then  cer- 
tainly no  harm  will  be  done  by  adopting 
the  amendmt  nt  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas.  Let  us  reiterate,  re- 
emphasize,  and  reexpress  the  will  of  Con- 
gress in  this  regard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues should  welcome  this  kind  of 
amendment  for  their  own  protection, 
and  especially  my  good  friends  on  my 
right,  who  were  imder  terrific  pressure 
during  consideration  of  the  late,  la- 
mented farm  bill. 

I  do  not  condone  what  happened  in 
prior  administrations;  this  type  of  prop- 
aganda and  pressure  is  wrong  in  any 
administration — past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture.    I  firmly  believe  that  the  repre- 


sentatives of  a  fre"  people  have  the  duty 
and  the  right  to  legislate  and  to  exer- 
cise their  own  good  Judgment  on  every 
piece  of  legislation  without  high-pres- 
sure tactics  by  Government  departments 
and  agencies. 

During  consideration  of  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  a  representative  of  the 
White  House  held  court  in  the  Speaker's 
room  adjacent  to  the  House  Chamber, 
and  certain  Members  were  called  in  to 
be  high  pressured  to  vote  for  the  farm 
bill.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
this  during  my  long  service  in  the  Con- 
gress.  It  should  be  stopped. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  belabor  themselves  on 
any  piece  of  legislation.  If  we  want  their 
advice  we  can  ask  for  it.  Such  pressure 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  good  leg- 
islation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa  I  was  amazed 
not  too  long  ago  when  the  new  Iowa 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Agency  called  his  subordinates 
together  and  told  them  in  effect:  "I  ex- 
I)ect  you  to  go  out  and  talk  for  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  program.  And  don't 
let  me  hear  you  say  anything  against  it." 

This  story  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Many  other 
examples  could  be  cited  as  to  pressure 
tactics  used  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  should  welcome  the  at- 
tempt to  reemphasize  the  clear  intent 
of  the  Congress  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas.  We  should  do  this  for  our  own 
protection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  interested 
in  trying  to  prove  who  has  violated  the 
intent  of  the  law.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing is  gained  by  such  an  attempt.  I 
think  perhaps  it  could  be  proven  that 
there  has  been  pressure  from  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle  depending  upon 
which  administration  may  have  been  in 
power.  But  I  do  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  that 
when  the  extension  division  of  our  Gov- 
ernment becomes  involved  and  are  en- 
couraged to  participate,  in  the  political 
arena  the  Congress  then  should  issue 
some  kind  of  directive  that  would  pre- 
vent that  from  happening  regardless  of 
the  administration. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  statement 
made  by  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moss]  about  short  mem- 
ories, and  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  I  served  as  an  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  program.  Just 
to  show  you  how  meticulously  this  Hatch 
Act  is  administered  sometimes,  m  this 
instance  a  Democrat -controlled  House  of 
Representatives,  which  Mr.  Moss  should 
recall,  and  one  of  the  great  ridiculous 
charges  leveled  at  me  wsis  that  I  was  in 
Duluth,  Mmn.,  and  drank  some  coffee 
with  some  Republicans,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  drinking  coffee 
was  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act,  there 
would  be  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Minnesota  Scandinavians  in  jail.    Ttie 


charge  was  dropped  attended  by  a  good 
deal  of  laughter  from  the  gedlery. 

Getting  back  to  the  amendment  before 
us,  I  think  if  we  adopt  this  amendment 
it  will  be  a  notice  served  on  certain  ad- 
ministrative officials  in  our  Government 
that  we  are  against  such  tactics  and  are 
all  concerned  regardless  of  party. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

M]-.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss! 
that  we  starved  on  a  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  together  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  He  well 
knows  that  I.  too.  was  subject  to  some 
pressures  at  that  time,  but  somehow  or 
other  I  was  able  to  resist  them. 

Let  me  say  that  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  I  offered  several  amend- 
ments to  various  bills  providing  practi- 
cally what  the  gentleman's  amendment 
suggests  be  done  here.  Those  amend- 
ments were  accepted  in  some  instances 
by  the  Democrat  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees, or  they  were  voted  on  and  adopted. 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  with  the  help  of 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  past 
record  is  clear  on  this  matter.  I  rebelled 
against  these  pressures  and  activities  im- 
der the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
tried  to  do  something  about  it.  I  trust 
that  the  same  restrictions  will  be  adopt- 
ed now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

The  qu6'.stion  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dole)  there 
were — ayes  83.  noes  96. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dole  and 
Mr.  Whitten. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
118,  noes  172. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1963". 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  extend  my  warmest 
admiration  and  praise  for  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  to 
Agricultui-e  for  its  diligent  work  on  be- 
half of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  I  am 
aware  of  the  long  hours  of  tedious  work 
put  in  by  the  subcommittee  members, 
and  commend  them  for  their  patience 
and  thoroughness  in  hearing  out  all  sides 
of  the  issues  that  came  before  them. 

However,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duties  eis  Congressman  frwn  the  First 
District  of  Montana  if  I  did  not  express 
my  disappointment  in  the  omission  of 
the  prwosed  Soil  Research  Laboratory 
at  Sidney.  Mont.,  for  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  region.  "When  this  research  lab- 
oratory was  first  announced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  September 
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of  IMl,  our  cUstizisuished  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  llaz  Maxstixl*  spoke  to  his 
coUeaguef.  eqiressbig  his  (Might  at  this 
opportunity  and  recognition  for  the 
State  of  Montana. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  this  legisla- 
tion is  considered  in  the  Senate  our 
colleagues  there  will  give  favorable  re- 
consideration to  the  inclusion  of  this 
well-merited  and  promising  undertalcing 
for  the  pe<K>le  of  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  region. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  H.R.  12648— the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1963 — be- 
cause, while  it  contains  fluids  for  a  num- 
ber of  programs  thafr  I  fxilly  support,  it 
also  contains  money  for  other  programs 
and  the  advancement  of  policies  that  I 
cannot  support  and  the  subjects,  unfor- 
tunately, are  not  divisible. 

I  also  regret  that  the  Michel  amend- 
ment did  not  carry  on  yesterday;  how- 
ever, I  am  hopeful  that  the  debate  there- 
on may  serve  as  an  indication  on  the 
part  of  many  of  us  of  growing  concern 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  ambitions 
of  some  people^  in  behalf  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  may  have  forced 
it  bejrond  the  point  that  Congress  in- 
tended it  should  go. 

I  have  taken  this  time,  therel^ore,  to 
call  the  committee's  specific  attention  to 
a  situation  that  has  developed — at  least 
in  my  area — with  respect  to  the  tele- 
phone-loan program  under  REA. 

In  reading  the  committee  report,  and 
in  listening  to  the  debate.  I  note  that 
telephone-loan  funds  for  REA  have  been 
reduced,  in  H.R.  12648,  from  the  origi- 
nal budgetary  request  of  $135  million 
down  to  only  $80  million. 

Upon  leafing  through  the  hearings,  in 
order  to  try  to  find  the  reason  for  this 
rather  sharp  reduction.  I  found  only  an 
expression  of  dismay,  you  might  say,  or 
at  least  certainly  of  disappointment,  on 
the  part  of  a  Mr.  Richard  Dell — Deputy 
Administrator  for  the  REA — over  the 
fact  that  the  demand  for  telephone  loans 
has  not  developed,  for  some  reason,  to 
the  extent  that  had  previously  been  an- 
ticipated. 

May  I  say.  based  on  what  has  been 
happening  in  my  area,  that  I  share  Mr. 
Dell's  surprise.  Quite  evidently,  if  more 
pe<^le  only  knew  it,  here  is  a  real  fertile 
field  for  anyone  with  any  degree  of  enter- 
prise and  initiative,  not  to  mention  pub- 
lic spirit. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Well,  in  my  sec- 
tion of  New  Yoijt.State,  which  is  nowa- 
days a  lot  more  stdsijrban  in  character 
than  it  is  rural,  a  small  group  of  de- 
velopers from  outside  the  area  have  been 
going  about  acquiring  the  controlling 
stock  interest  in  those  few,  remaining, 
independent  tekplione  companies  of  the 
tjrpe  that  used  to  provide  the  bulk  of 
telephone  service  for  our  rural  people. 
The  gentlemen  to  whom  I  refer,  and  I 
will  gladly  provide  ^lecifles  if  the  com- 
mittee stioald  want  tbem,  ham  so  far 
acquired  three  such  companies  in  my 
general  area,  and  are  in  the  process  of 


acquiring  three  others  at  the  preseKit 
time. 

Of  course,  they  are  using  RfIA  funds 
to  aid  them  in  the  acquisition  "procdi^, 
and  are  using  REA  funds  to  extend  aiid 
improve  the  systems  that  they  eitlj^r 
now  own  or  are  in  the  process  of  buying. 

Now,  all  this  is  fine  and  no  one  would 
object  if  their  ambition  was  solely  that 
of  bringing  new  and  improved  telephone 
service  to  our  rural  subscribers.  How- 
ever, on  inquiring  of  the  REA  into  one 
of  these  ventures  at  the  request  of  some 
of  those  same  subscribers  who  are  not  $o 
sure  they  like  the  way  things  are  going. 
I  find  that  this  group  has  so  far  received 
a  total  of  federally  subsidized  RELA  loan 
funds  amounting  to  $2,543,000  for  an  in- 
vestment on  their  part  of  only  $260,600, 
and.  if  their  pending  applications  go 
through,  will  eventually  receive  a  tot$il 
of  $3,496,000  from  the  REA  with  an  in- 
vestment of  only  $385,060  on  their  part. 

That  is  the  equivalent  of  about  a  lO 
percent  margin,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
deal  in  anybody's  book — especially  when 
it  is  2-percent,  35-year  money  we  are 
talking  about— and  would  surely  seetn 
like  an  open  invitation  for  anyone  to 
build  a  telephone  empire  on  a  shot- 
string — or  maybe  I  should  say  on  a  shoe- 
string and  a  subsidy,  since  the  generfel 
taxpayers  are  underwriting  a  part  of  the 
investment.  And,  after  one  got  his  em- 
pire rebuilt,  if  he  did  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing else  with  it  he  could  always  peddle 
it  to  somebody  else,  taking  back  a  mort- 
gage for  the  sales  price  at,  say,  5  or  6 
percent,  thus  pocketing  the  difference  In 
interest  charges,  and  "Hurrah  for  Uncle 
Sam." 

Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  believe 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  have 
the  committee's  further  consideration,  to 
the  end,  at  least,  of  determining  whetiifir 
or  not  REA's  loan-security  requirements 
ought  to  be  revised  so  as  to  discourage  the 
possibility  of  speculation  by  absentee 
promoters,  and  in  favor  of  encouragiae 
local  ownership  and  initiative  within  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  when  it  estab- 
lished this  most  important  program. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  th^s 
bill  contains  many  very  important  pro- 
visions which  are  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation  and  the  American  people. 

These  include  support  of  vital  research 
activities,  plant  and  animal  disease  an|d 
pest  control,  meat  inspection,  essential 
foreign  currency  purchases.  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  the  val- 
VLable  Federal  extension  service,  consexi- 
vatlon  operations,  watershed  protectionn. 
flood  prevention,  economic  research 
service,  the  essential  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Farmers  Home  Adminlstratloaji, 
foreign  assistance  programs,  and  oth^r 
constructive,  helpful  features. 

For  these  reasons.  I  propose  to  suo- 
port  the  bill  in  the  House  and  hope  it 
may  be  enacted. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  atk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BaooMFiuD]  ma^ 
extend  his  remarfa  at  this  point  in  tine 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mattef. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Ywk? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1264S.  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  have  noted  with  regret  that  efforts 
to  correct  this  bill,  to  remove  its  inequi- 
ties, to  eLminate  its  shortcomings,  to 
trim  its  waste,  have  not  been  successful. 

For  years,  yes  for  decades,  the  city 
dweller  has  been  supporting  the  farmer 
to  the  tune  of  some  $1,500  per  year  per 
farm.  He  is  not  only  paying  for  these 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes. 
in  the  fonn  of  less  money  to  spend  for 
his  own  family,  but  also  in  the  fonn  of 
higher  food  prices. 

In  other  words,  he  has  been  taxed  to 
raise  prices  for  himself  and  his  childi-en. 

If  the  folly  stopped  at  this  point,  it 
would  be  bad  enough.    But  it  does  not. 

Not  only  must  he  pay  these  higher 
taxes.  Not  only  must  he  pay  these  higher 
prices,  but  if  he  is  in  the  food  business, 
or  in  the  clothing  business,  he  also  is,  in 
many  cases,  paying  higher  taxes  and 
higher  prices  to  put  himself  out  of 
bu.siness. 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  House  passed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  In 
most  respects,  it  was  a  good  bill.  It  was 
an  effort  to  restore  competition  with  the 
i-est  of  the  world.  It  was  an  effort  to 
Kive  our  business  and  our  industry  a 
freer  rein  in  the  world  marketplace. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  passed 
to  encourage  our  businessmen  to  go  out 
into  the  world  after  new  markets. 
Coupled  with  realistic  tax  depreciation 
schedules,  and  our  Industrial  know-how. 
I  think  we  have  the  tools  we  need  to 
restore  prosperity  to  our  sagging  econ- 
omy, to  raise  our  already  high  living 
standards  even  higher,  and  to  hck  our 
chronic,  nagging  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  not  only  causing  misery 
to  many,  but  also  is  wasting  the  produc- 
tive output  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 

So  what  do  we  do  with  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  throw  out  the  arguments 
we  have  heard  in  favor  of  the  trade  ex- 
pansion bill.  We  reject  the  sound  rea- 
soning which  prompted  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  attempt  to  increase  trade 
within  the  Free  World,  and  instead  wc 
substitute  a  bucket  of  hogwash. 

We  not  only  permit  the  farmer  to  col- 
lect one  Federal  subsidy  for  the  land  he 
takes  out  of  production.  We  permit  him 
to  take  two  subsidies  on  the  same  land. 
He  not  only  ispermittod,  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  to  divert  land  under  the  feed 
grains  program  to  the  tune  of  some  $65 
an  acre,  but  we  then  turn  around  to  this 
farmer  and  tell  him.  "no,  that  isn't 
enough." 

'Come  over  here  to  the  Federal  feed 
trough,"  we  tell  him.  "and  wallow  in 
some  more  of  these  dollar  bills  which 
have  been  plucked  from  the  Federal  tax 
tree.  Don't  worry  where  this  money 
comes  from.  The  supply  is  unlimited. 
Don  t  worry  about  things  like  our  bal- 
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ance  of  payments,  our  national  debt,  or 
the  tax  loaii  on  your  city  cousins.  Just 
come  join  c-ur  ACP  program  and  live  in 
luxury  with  no  work,  no  expenses,  no 
effort  on  ycur  part." 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  the  f aimer 
is  going  to  fall  for  this  latest  brand  of 
hogwash.  and  I  am  certain  that  the  city 
dweller  has  had  just  about  enough. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment if  telling  us  that  it  is  striving 
valiantly.  t<  iling  heroically,  to  reduce  the 
output  on  cur  farms,  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems of  overproduction  through  reduc- 
tions in  acr  }age.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  Agriculture  Department  dis- 
pensing fertilizers,  chemicals,  irrigation 
projects,  vith  an  eye  to  the  voting 
machines  and  the  ballot  boxes,  so  that 
our  farmer;  can  produce  even  more  sur- 
plus farm  goods  on  the  acres  the  Federal 
Government  has  deemed  the  farmer  can 
farm. 

Of  cours?.  not  all  farmers  can  take 
advantage  of  these  double  subsidies. 
Only  the  chosen  few  will  be  p>ermitted 
to  participate,  the  farmers  who  know 
more  abou'  Washington  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department  than  they  do  about 
farming. 

We  alreadj'  have  a  clear  indication  of 
exactly  what  is  involved  in  this  appro- 
priation bill  in  one  of  the  amendments 
which  was  offered  and  rejected  here 
today. 

The  amendment  would  simply  have 
Umited  federally  paid,  federally  em- 
ployed Ag^riculture  Department  em- 
ployees from  becoming  built-in  rural 
precinct  workers  for  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

What  wjis  the  answer  of  the  House? 
What  was  its  statesmanlike  decision  in 
this  important  subject  of  using  a  per- 
son's tax  dollars  to  elect  candidates  not 
of  his  own  choosing?  The  decision  was 
this:  The  taxpayer  has  no  right  to  con- 
trol the  political  actions  of  these  em- 
ployees. In  fact,  he  has  no  right  to  stop 
the  practice  of  using  his  tax  money  to 
keep  peopli;  in  office  who  have  no  busi- 
ness being  there  in  the  first  place. 

This  is  a  bit  of  a  switoh  on  the  "no  tax- 
ation without  representation"  we  heard 
so  much  aoout  in  our  history  texts  in 
years  past.  Not  only  are  the  city  dwel- 
lers denied  representation  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  despite  the  fact  that 
90  percent  or  better  of  the  costs  of  this 
Department  are  paid  by  the  urban  dwel- 
ler, but  these  funds  we  are  asked  to 
appropriate  today  would  be  used  against 
the  city  dweller  to  bury  him  with  higher 
food  prices,  higher  taxes,  and  higher  sub- 
sidies for  tl.ose  farm  goods  which  go  into 
foreign  trade. 

Then  we  wonder  why  business  is  sick. 
We  wonde.-  why  our  economy  is  not 
marching  forward  as  it  should.  We  won- 
der why  we  hear  talk  of  new  massive 
Federal  programs,  new  massive  Federal 
outlays,  tax  cuts  for  this  reason  and  that 
reason  to  head  off  financial  disaster. 

Does  no*,  the  administration  realize 
that  the  only  way  to  march  forward  is 
to  get  the  load  off  the  baclcs  of  our  peo- 
ple?   Does  not  this  administration  real- 


ize that  only  by  hauling  in  the  anchor 
on  waste  can  we  hope  to  sail  forward? 
How  can  we  even  hope  to  move  away 
from  the  dock  luiless  we  cut  this  um- 
bilical cord  we  have  connected  to  the 
farmer  and  let  him  start  to  hve  in  free- 
dom rather  than  inside  the  Federal 
womb. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  the 
farmer  is  the  backbone  of  our  society, 
but  I  resent,  and  I  will  resist,  this  latest 
attempt  to  remove  the  farmer's  back- 
bone and  make  him  a  charity  case  sub- 
ject to  Federal  annual  handouts  at  the 
taxpayers'  expen.se. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  real  dirt  farmer 
who  believes  in  the  folly  we  have  before 
us  today.  But  then  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment experts,  who  have  never  been 
closer  to  a  farm  than  the  supermarket, 
would  say  "he  really  doesn't  know  what 
is  good  for  him,  anyway." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  an  utter  dis- 
grace, and  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  in 
addition  to  the  remarks  I  made  yesterday 
on  my  amendment,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  conservation 
practices  which  are  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  conservation  program  which  I 
feel  are  reason  for  questioning  their 
continuation.  The  list  includes  liming 
materials,  the  rock  or  colloidal  phos- 
phates, gypsum,  or  sulphates.  These 
materials  are  used  to  permit  the  growth 
of  so-called  conserving  crops.  However. 
in  most  instances  and  in  more  than  14 
of  the  States,  these  practices  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  amount  allocated  to  con- 
servation and  are  repetitive  practices  on 
the  same  land,  which  increases  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  goes  far  beyond 
the  basic  conservation  program.  Other 
conservation  practices  are  removal  of 
stone  walls  or  hedgerows  described  as 
necessary  to  permit  contour  and  field 
strip  cropping  and  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  terracing.  Other  practices 
listed  imder  the  agricultural  and  con- 
servation program  include  fencing  trees 
or  shrubs;  digging  wells  for  livestock 
water;  installation  of  storage  tanks  or 
troughs  in  connection  with  wells  for 
Uvestock  water;  springs  or  seeps  for  live- 
stock water;  installation  of  water  storage 
tanks  or  troughs  in  connection  with 
springs  or  seeps,  dams,  pits  or  ponds  for 
livestock  water;  installation  of  tanks  or 
troughs  in  connection  with  livestock 
water ;  and  installation  of  storage  tanks 
and  pipelines  for  livestock  water.  Also 
included  are  the  reservoirs  for  irrigation. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  these  practices  in 
technical  terms  fit  the  definition,  but 
most  of  these  practices  I  have  listed  in- 
clude production  in  addition  to  conser- 
vation. These  practices  I  believe  should 
be   reviewed   and   in   many   instances 


should  be  curtailed  or  even  abolished. 
I  know  of  some  instances  where  the  Gov- 
ernment agent  has  been  so  active  in 
stimulating  the  agricultural  and  conser- 
vation program  that  he  promoted  de- 
velopment on  farms  even  though  the 
owner  was  hesitant  to  initiate  such  a 
project. 

These  practices  point  up  the  trend 
away  from  the  intent  of  the  basic  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  sure  departs  consider- 
ably from  what  was  intended  when  Con- 
gress enacted  the  original  law. 

Although  this  program  is  carried  on 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  there  is  a 
wide  variation  between  the  States  m  the 
EMDrtion  of  the  State  which  participates 
in  the  program.  For  example,  Hawaii 
has  only  6  percent  of  its  total  farmland 
participating;  whereas  Vermont  has  64 
percent  of  its  farmland  participating  in. 
the  program.  The  other  States  range 
all  the  way  in  between  these  extremes. 
Technically  such  practices  conserve  the 
resources  of  the  land,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice during  a  period  of  rotation,  would 
increase  the  annual  yield  to  the  partici- 
pant. 

The  amount  of  Federal  funds  fiowing 
into  such  States  and  into  these  farm 
areas  i.s  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
farm  resources.  For  example,  in  Ohio 
only  13  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State 
participate.  However,  the  estimated 
total  gross  assistance  for  the  year  1960 
was  in  excess  of  $6.25  million,  and  66 
percent  of  this  allocation  was  used  for 
the  establishment  of  covering  crops,  with 

44  percent  being  spent  for  liming  ma- 
terials. 

In  checking  back  over  a  previous  re- 
port, I  find  that  in  1958,  14  percent  of 
the  farms  in  Ohio  participated  in  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  with 
42  percent  of  the  funds  being  spent  for 
liming  materials.  In  Indiana.  20  per- 
cent of  the  farms  in  1960  participated 
in  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, with  the  estimated  total  gross 
assistance  in  excess  of  $6  million,  with 

45  percent  being  spent  for  liming  ma- 
terials. 

Although  the  total  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  has  remained  at 
about  the  same  level  since  1945.  the  niun- 
ber  of  participating  farms  has  decreased. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time.,  the  average  total 
assistance  per  farm  has  more  than 
doubled  In  1945  there  were  2,956,000 
farms  participating  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program;  in  1960  this 
decreas(?d  to  1.029.000.  In  1945  this 
represented  68  percent  of  the  total  crop- 
land. Yet  in  1960  this  percentage  has 
decreased  to  30. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall  the 
ASCS  agent  in  Manassas.  Va..  along 
with  his  committee  blackmailed  many  of 
the  lime  dealers  in  the  area  into  paying 
for  a  dinner  to  promote  lime.  The  din- 
ner was  held  in  a  church  in  Centerville, 
Va..  for  the  farmers  in  Prince  William 
and  Fairfax  Counties.  The  lime  dealers 
were  asked  to  "cough  up"  $25  to  $50  to 
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finance  the  affair  where  the  agent  gave 
a  speech  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  use  of  lime.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  many  of  the  lime  ven- 
dors and  the  farmers  who  attended  were 
disgusted  with  the  entire  oiieration. 

1  briefly  mentioned  yesterday  an  ad 
from  the  New  Castle  Record,  New  Castle, 
Va.,  showing  the  cost  examples  for  some 
conservation  practices  followed  by  a  list 
of  agricultural  conservation  program 
approved  vendors.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  entire  ad  at  this 
[>oint  in  my  remarks: 

Attention  Farmebs  of  Craig  County:  Free 
Fexthjzer   and   Lime 

Yes,  get  a  ton  free  for  every  ton  you  buy 
through  your  local  A.S.C.S.  Office. 

ACP  initial  signup  now  in  progress. 

Will  run  through  January  15. 

Fanners,  are  you  participating  in  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  (ACP)  ? 

AU  can  participate. 

If  you  are  not  participating,  ask  yourself: 

1.  Does  your  land  need  conservation  im- 
provement? 

2.  Is  someone  else  getting  your  share  of 
assistance? 

If  your  answers  to  these  questions  are 
"Yes."  "Jump  off  your  tractor  and  go  to  the 
County  ASCS  Office." 

The  following  are  cost  examples  for  some 
conservation  practices: 

Liming    5   acres    of   farmland   at   the 
rate  of  2  tons  per  acre  ( lime  de- 
livered and  spread )  : 
10  tons  lime  at  $4.75 $47.50 

ACP  cost  share  assistance: 

2.35X  10  tons 23.  50 

Plus  small  cost  share  increase 8.  60 

Total  ACP  assistance 32.10 

Total  cost  to  farmer 15.40 

Fertilizing  and  liming  5  acres  per- 
manent pasture;  lime  at  the  rate 
of  2  tons  per  acre  and  fertilizer 
at  the  rate  of  800  lbs.  per  acre 
of  5-10-10: 
10  tons  lime  at  $4.75 47.  50 

2  tons  fertilizer  at  $50. 100.00 

Total  cost -.147.  50 

ACP  cost  share  assistance: 

10  tons  lime  at  $2.35 23.50 

2  tons  fertilizer  at  $22 44.00 

Plus  small  coat  share  Increase 14.00 

Total  ACP  assistance 81.50 

Total  cost  to  farmer 66.00 

Seed  winter  cover  on  10  acres  crop- 
land— Seeding  1  bushel  rye  per 
acre  and  applying  400  lbs.  per 
acre  of  5-10-10: 

10  bu.  rye  at  $1.36 13.  50 

2  tons  fertilizer  at  $50 100.00 

Total  cost 113.50 

ACP  cost  share  assistance: 

10  bu.  rye  at  $1.35 13.50 

2  tons  fertilizer  at  $22 44.00 

Plus  small  coet  share  increase 13.  70 

Total  ACP  assistance 71.20 

Total  coet  to  farmer 42.  30 


Spray  10  acres  of  permanent  pas- 
ture for  controlling  competitive 
shrubs : 

Cost     of      material      (2,4-D      and 

2,4,5-T)  per  acre  at  $6.25 $62.  50 

Estimated  cost  per  acre  for  spray- 
ing at  $2 20.  00 

Total  cost  to  farmer 82.  50 

ACP  cost  share  assistance: 

Per  acre  for  material 23.  00 

Per  acre  for  spraying  with  power 

equipment 16.  50 

Plus  small  cost  share  increase 1 1 .  80 

Total  ACP  assistance 51.30 


Total  cost  share  to  farmer 
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Purchase  orders  will  be  issued  for  lime 
and  fertilizer  in  1962.  When  these  orders 
are  requested  by  the  farmer  the  cost  share 
assistance  is  paid  direct  to  the  approved 
dealer.  He  in  turn  bills  you  for  the  differ- 
ence. 

This  ad  through  the  cooperation  of  your 
ACP  approved  vendors  listed  below; 

Economy  Hardware  &  Farm  Supply.  Fer- 
tilizer. New  Castle.  Va.:  John  H.  Pul- 
len.  Fertilizer  and  Ground  Limestone. 
Clifton  Forge,  Va.:  Richmond  Guano 
Co.  Fertilizer.  Richmond,  Va.;  Rocky- 
dale  Quarries  Corp  ,  Ground  Lime- 
stone. Roanoke,  Va.;  Catawba  Mercan- 
tile Co.,  Fertilizer.  Catawba,  Va.;  W.  R 
Estes.  Fertilizer,  New  Castle.  Va.;  Wil- 
lis Humphreys.  Fertilizer,  Paint  Bank. 
Va.;  W.  G.  Matthews  Jr.,  Inc  ,  Ground 
Limestone,  Clifton  Forge,  Va.:  Mont- 
gomery Lime  Corp.,  Ground  Limestone, 
Christiansburg,  Va.;  Christianstaurg 
Fuel  &  Supply,  Inc.,  Fertilizer.  Chris- 
tiansburg. Va.;  Rural  Supply  Co  .  Fer- 
tilizer. Covington,  Va.;  Joe  M.  Sublet t 
Fertilizer,  New  Castle,  Va  :  the  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Chemical  Co  ,  Per- 
tili:?er,  Greensboro.  N.C. 

Now  these  are  good  examples  of  the 
type  of  practice  that  is  continuing 
throughout  the  country  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  evils  was  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment  which  was  defeated  yes- 
terday. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  brin.a 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  certain  in- 
formation I  have  obtained  about  a  recent 
loan  of  the  REA  which  I  thinlc  is  an  out  - 
standing  example  of  complete  irrespon- 
sibihty  by  that  agency.  I  think  this  loan 
demonstrates  everything  that  is  wrong 
with  REA  that  was  brought  out  in  debate 
yesterday  and  which  demonstrates  why 
the  Congress  has  to  regain  some  contiol 
over  the  way  this  agency  is  handling  the 
public's  money. 

On  July  6.  REA  approved  a  loan  of 
$18  million  to  the  Big  Rivers  Ruial  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  of  Owensboro.  Ky,  The 
loan  is  for  the  construction  of  a  66,000- 
kilowatt  steam  generating  plant  and  282 
miles  of  transmission  lines,  according  to 
the  press  release  of  REA. 

However,  even  this  press  relea.se  of  the 
agency  does  not  appear  to  be  factual  if 
one  is  to  go  by  new-spaper  stories  con- 
cerning this  project.  And  according  to 
the  new^spapers,  this  is  not  a  66.000- 
kilowatt  plant  but  a  75,000-kilov,att 
plant  and  the  financial  requirements  are 
not  $18  million  but  some  $25  million. 

However,  far  more  important  is  the 
background  surrounding  this  loan.     In 


the  first  place,  as  with  all  other  such 
loai^s,  it  was  handled  in  complete  secrecy. 
The  co-op  receiving  the  loan  is  a  federa- 
tion of  three  distribution  co-ops  which 
now  receive  all  their  power  from  the 
Kentucky  Utilities  Co.  and  the  Louisville 
Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Clapp  at  no  time  approached  these 
existing  suppliers  to  determine  whether 
they  are  providing  adequate  electric  sup- 
plies and  whether  they  could  meet  all 
future  demands  of  the  co-ops  and 
whether  the  price  for  this  power  was  rea- 
sonable. In  fact.  Mr.  Clapp  even  ignored 
communications  from  the  Kentucky 
Utilities  Co.  when  they  approached  him 
after  having  got  wind  of  the  loan  appli- 
cation fiom  newspaper  accounts. 

When  the  company  requested  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Clapp  on  which  to 
make  cost  comparison  studies  in  order 
to  piotecf  their  existing  contracts  with 
the  cooperatives.  Mr.  Clapp  refused  them 
the  information.  The  company 'made 
its  request  to  Mr.  Clapp  on  June  28  and 
on  July  6  Mr.  Clapp  approved  the  loan. 
On  the  face  of  it,  his  haste  app>ears  de- 
liberate and  completely  irresponsible. 

I  have  it  on  firm  assurance  from  the 
company  that  not  only  do  they  have 
completely  adequate  supplies  of  power 
now  for  these  co-op  members,  but  are 
complf'tcly  capable  of  supplying  all  their 
future  demand.s.  However,  even  more 
significant  i.s  the  fact  that  on  the  basis 
of  pre.sent  comparative  data  and  the  ex- 
perience with  other  co-ops  which  a}\' 
beinK  supplied  by  the  Kentucky  Utili- 
ties Co..  there  is  no  likelihood  that  REA- 
financed  facilities  will  result  in  a  lov.cv 
co.-^t  of  power  to  the  cooperatives.  Fi- 
nally, tliere  is  one  other  point  to  remem- 
ber. The  law  under  which  Mr.  Clapp 
operates  very  clearly  states  that  he  I.s 
authorized  to  make  loans  "to  persons  in 
rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving  central 
.station  -service." 

Thus,  we  .see  that  Mr  Clapp  has  gone 
contrary  to  every  sin;-ile  criteria  that 
would  have  carried  out  the  intent  and 
purpo.'-e  of  the  REA  Act.  He  has  ignored 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 
power.  He  has  ignored  the  question  of 
cost.  He  has  iirnored  the  law  under 
which  he  i.s  suppo-sed  to  operate.  This 
leaves  only  the  third  criterion  which  he 
himself  in,';tituted.  but  which  he  has  not 
advanced  as  the  reason  for  this  Bi^ 
Rivers  loan.  And  in  any  event,  in  view 
of  the  existing  relationship  between 
this  co-op  and  its  electric  company  sup- 
pliers, the  third  criterion  is  completely 
nieaninsless. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  regard  this  loan  a« 
one  of  the  most  hitrhhanded.  indefen.si- 
blo  action.s  taken  by  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator since  he  has  been  in  office:  and 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  Mr.  Floyd  I.  Pair- 
man,  president  of  the  Kentucky  Utilities 
Co.,  to  Ml-.  Clapp.  which  sets  forth  in 
complete  detail  all  the  pertinent  facts 
in  this  ca.se  I  urge  evei-y  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  it  if  they  want  to 
know  just  exactly  what  is  going  on  in 
the  REA  these  days. 
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The  letter  follows: 

Kentucky  Utiuties  Co., 
Lexington,  Ky..  July  13. 1962. 
Mr.  Norman  M.  Clapp, 

Administrator,  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Clapp:  We  were  amazed  to  read 
in  the  newspapers  on  Saturday.  July  7.  1962, 
that  your  office  had  on  July  6  approved  a  loan 
of  $18  mUliou  In  Federal  funds  to  Big  Rivers 
RECC  IBig  lUvcrs]  for  the  construction  of 
a  75-megawAtt  steam  electric  generating 
plant  and  266  miles  of  transmission  lines  in 
west  KentucKy. 

We  understand  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  In  Its  report  with  respect  to 
pending  legLslatlon  relating  to  your  Admin- 
istration, recommended  that  interested  par- 
ties certainlj  should  be  notified  of  the  mak- 
ing of  an  application  for  one  of  these  large 
generation  and  transmission  loans,  and  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  submit  to  you  per- 
tinent facts  and  their  own  proposal  for  the 
furnishing  cf  such  service  to  the  Involved 
distribution  cc)op>eratives.  Although  your 
office  well  knows  of  the  vital  Interest  of  Ken- 
tucky UtUitles  Co.  (KU)  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  l<«n  application,  contrary  to  the 
recommenda-.lon  of  the  House  committee, 
your  office  d.d  not  advise  us  of  the  making 
of  the  application  and  you  did  not  afford  us 
any  opportu  .ilty  whatever  to  submit  perti- 
nent facts  relative  to  the  application.  Our 
Information  concerning  the  application  for 
the  loan  was  obtained  from  newspaper 
accounts. 

When  we  learned  from  newspapiers  of  the 
application  for  the  loan,  we  requested  a 
meeting  with  your  office  and,  on  June  28, 
1962,  at  our  request  two  representatives  of 
Kentucky  U'llltles  Co.  met  with  you  and 
Assistant  Administrator  Richard  H.  Wood. 
At  that  meeting,  we  advised  you  of  our  firm 
opinion  that  the  cost  of  power  to  the  three 
Invoh-ed  distribution  rural  electric  co-ops 
would  be  substantially  less  If  they  continued 
to  purchase  their  requirements  from  the  pri- 
vate utilities  which  have  l>een  serving  these 
co-ops  for  yf-ars:  and  we  made  express  re- 
quest that  you  furnish  to  us  copies  of  the 
loan  applicat  on  of  Big  Rivers  and  supporting 
data.  lnclud:ng  the  feasibility  report  and 
cost  studies.  Your  office  declined  to  furnish 
any  of  such  information  to  us.  and  stated 
that  we  shculd  request  such  Information 
from  Big  Riv;r«. 

In  accordance  with  that  advice,  on  July  2. 
1962,  we  wroe  to  the  president  of  Big  Rivers 
and  made  express  request  for  this  Informa- 
tion, stating  in  our  letter  that  we  wished 
such  inform  itlon  '"in  order  that  we  might 
make  some  romparlson  of  the  coet  figures 
under  yotir  |Blg  Rivers)  plan  and  under 
the  rate  schedule  and  offer  made  by  our  com- 
pany." A  copy  of  that  letter  was  sent  to  you 
and  necessarily  was  received  by  you  prior  to 
your  announcement  of  approval  of  the  loan. 
You  thus  were  fully  advised — before  you 
approved  this  application — of  our  Interest 
in  the  matttr  and  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
actively  seeding  available  Information  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  cost  data  to  your 
office.  We  i.re  not  willing  to  assume  that 
the  speed  with  which  you  acted  to  approve 
this  loan  was  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
announcing  the  approval  before  we  had  any 
opportunity  whatever  to  prepare  and  deliver 
to  you  the  data  which  you  were  advised  we 
were  In  the  jwocess  of  preparing,  and  yet  that 
is  the  result  of  your  hurried  action. 

Under  th<;  circumstances,  your  action  in 
approving  this  application  Is  all  the  more 
distressing  because,  on  the  facts  of  this 
case,  we  are  convinced  that  your  approval  of 
the  loan  far  exceeds  your  authority  under 
applicable  Inderal  statutes  and  even  under 
the  criteria  for  considering  these  generation 


and  trammlssion  loans  established  by  your 
own  offioe. 

It  l8  beyond  question  that  this  loan  did 
not  receive  from  yoxir  office  the  Informed 
consideration  which  should  be  given  the 
expenditure  of  tI8  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  When  our  representatives  were  in 
your  office  on  June  28,  you  stated  that  you 
had  not  reviewed  the  application  and  sup- 
porting data  but  that  you  would  do  so. 
You  could  not  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  data  by  the  time  you  announced 
your  approval  of  the  loan  on  July  6. 

The  handling  of  this  loan  application  of 
Big  Rivers  adds  support  to  the  fears,  ex- 
pressed in  our  industry,  that  your  office  is 
proceeding  as  fast  as  it  can  to  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  electric  indii.stry  in  this  country 
without  regard  for  the  laws  enacted  by  or 
the  Intention  of  Congress. 

THE   INTEREST   OF    KENTt-TCKT    tTILITIES   CO. 

Big  Rivers  Is  an  a.ssociatlon  of  three-mem- 
ber distribution  rural  electric  cooperatives; 
Green  River  RECC.  Henderson -Union  RECC. 
and  Meade  County  RECC.  Big  Rivers  does 
not  at  the  present  time  own,  and  has  not 
heretofore  owned,  any  facilities  for  the  gen- 
eration, transmission,  or  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity. Continuously  from  the  time  of  their 
organization,  the  three  distribution  co-ops 
have  been  supplied  all  of  their  power  re- 
quirements by  investor -owned  utilities,  ex- 
cept that  for  a  time  Green  River  RECC  pur- 
chased some  of  Its  requirements  from  the 
city  of  Owensboro.  Ky..  municipal  plant, 
which  arrangement  has  now  been  terminated. 

Presently,  Green  River  and  Henderson- 
Union  RECC's  purchase  all  of  their  power 
from  Kentucky  Utilities,  while  Meade 
County  RECC  purchases  its  requirements 
from  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  (L.G.  &  E.) . 
The  1962  load  of  Green  River  Is  20.400  kilo- 
watts, and  of  Henderson-Union  is  13.600  kilo- 
watts, or  a  total  for  the  two  of  34.000  kilo- 
watts. If  Big  Rivers  should  construct  its 
proposed  generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties, Kentucky  Utilities  wovild.  as  a  first  re- 
sult, immediately  lose  this  load  In  excess  of 
34,000  kilowatts.  In  addition,  our  expe- 
rience with  a  generation  and  transmission 
co-op  already  established  in  Kentucky — East 
Kentucky  RECC  i  East  Kentucky )  — has  been 
that,  once  the  taxpayer -subsidized  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities  were  avail- 
able, this  generation  and  transmission  co-op 
began  competing  with  Kentucky  Utilities 
and  actively  soliciting  municipalities  which 
had  for  years  been  customers  of  Kentucky 
Utilities.  Our  Interest  in  the  present  appli- 
cation of  Big  Rivers  is,  therefore,  very  direct. 

THE  GRANTING  OE  THE  LOAN  TO  BIG  RH'ERS  RECC 
WOULD  BE  ILLEGAL  AND  BETOND  TOUR  AU- 
THORITY   AS   ADMINISTRATOR 

The  authority  for  making  of  loans  by  you 
as  Administrator  Is  contained  In  section  902 
of  title  7  of  the  United  States  Code  In  the 
following  language: 

"The  Administrator  Is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  make  loans  In  the  several  States 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  for  rural 
electrification  and  the  furnishing  of  electric 
energy  to  persons  In  rural  areas  who  are  not 
receiving  central  station  service." 

If  discussion  were  confined  to  your  proper 
authority  under  the  statute,  or  even  more 
broadly  to  congressional  Intent  In  making 
Federal  funds  available  to  your  agency,  there 
would  be  not  the  slightest  question  as  to  the 
Ulegallty  of  your  making  this  loan.  These 
distribution  co-ops  are  receiving,  and  since 
their  creation  have  received,  nothing  but 
central  station  service.  More  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  construction  by  Big  Rivera  of  the 
proposed  generation  and  transmission  facil- 
ities Is  In  no  way  necessary  to  or  even  In  aid 
of  rural  electrification  In  Kentucky. 


While  in  our  view  a  discussion  limited  to 
your  statutory  authority  as  Administrator  to 
make  these  loans  would  be  entirely  appro- 
priate, we  are  aware  that  argument  so  re- 
stricted would  not  carry  much  weight.  We 
will  therefore  consider  the  criteria  which 
your  agency  has  adopted  in  considering  loans 
of  this  character, 

AN  EXISTING   ADEQUATE  AND  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE 
or  POWER  IS  AVAILABLE 

We  understand  your  first  criterion  to  be 
whether  an  adequate  and  dependable  source 
of  power  Is  available  as  an  alternate  to  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities  con- 
structed with  taxpayers'  funds  loaned  by 
your  agency.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion in  this  Instance. 

The  systems  cf  Kentucky  Utilities  and 
and  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  are  inter- 
connected with  each  other  and  with  the 
systems  of  other  utilities  so  as  to  be  part  of 
one  of  the  largest  power  pools  in  the  world. 
Power  from  the  systems  of  these  utilities 
will  be  infinitely  more  dependable  than  could 
possibly  be  achieved  by  the  single  station, 
single  unit  system  proposed  by  Big  Rivers. 
Also,  there  Is  far  more  than  adequate  capacity 
In  the  systems  of  Kentucky  Utilities  and 
Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  to  take  care  of  any 
conceivable  load  growth  which  the  dis- 
tribution co-ops  might  experience,  and  such 
capacity  will  continue  to  be  maintained. 

No  consideration  of  your  first  criterion 
could  p>osslbly  Justify  the  granting  of  this 
loan. 

THE  RATES  OrPERED  BT  EXISTING  POWER  SOURCES 
WOtn.D  RESULT  IN  A  LOWER  COST  OF  POWER 
THAN  THE  COST  PHOM  REA-PINANCED  FACIL- 
ITIES 

In  making  comparisons  based  upon  rates 
from  available  sources  of  energy,  you  ap- 
parently ignore  the  differentials  resulting 
from  loan  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  co-ops 
at  the  siicrificlal  2  percent  rate  and  from 
tax  exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  co-ops. 
Private  utilities  are  expected  to  obtain  their 
financing  at  the  going  market  rate  and  pay 
present-day  burdensome  taxes,  and  still  offer 
a  cost  of  power  as  low  as  the  subsidized 
co-ops.  In  final  analysis,  a  saving  in  power 
cost  by  the  2  percent  subsidy  and  tax  exemp- 
tions is  no  real  saving  in  power  coat  at  sJl. 
We  will,  however,  make  this  comparison  of 
costs  on  your  basis. 

These  three  distribution  co-ops  have  for 
years  been  enjoying,  from  both  Kentucky 
Utilities  and  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric,  very 
favorable  rates  duly  filed  with  the  Kentucky 
Public  Se^^'lce  Commission.  The  Louisville 
Gas  &  Electric  rate  Is  designated  REC-2,  It 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Kentucky 
Utilities  i-ate  61.  For  convenience,  both  such 
rates  will  be  referred  to  in  this  letter  as 
"rate  61.'  Since  we  have  In  Kentucky  the 
one  REA-flnanced  generation  and  transmis- 
sion co-op.  East  Kentucky,  we  have  an  excel- 
lent basis  for  comparing  the  costs  to  dis- 
tribution co-ops  of  power  purchased  from 
such  federally  financed  generation  and 
transmission  co-ops  as  against  power  pur- 
chased from  the  private  utilities  under  rate 
61.  The  three  co-ops  which  purchase  frt>m 
Kentucky  Utilities  and  Louisville  Gas  &-Elec- 
trlc  under  rate  61  are  not  members  of  East 
Kentucky. 

East  Kentucky  commenced  actual  opera- 
tion as  a  generation  and  transmission  co-op 
In  1954.  Even  5  years  later,  by  1959,  the 
average  power  cost  to  East  Kentucky's  16 
member  co-ops  which  purchased  from  It 
was  8.3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  By  com- 
parison, for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1959, 
the  cost  to  Green  River  and  Henderson- 
Union  under  Kentucky  Utilities'  rate  61  was, 
respectively,  7.2  mills  and  7.3  mills.  Over 
the  5-year  period  1955-69,  Green  River  and 
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Henderson-Union  saved  $383,000  as  against 
what  ttaelr  power  costs  would  have  been 
under  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  co-ops 
which  purchased  from  East  Kentucky. 

To  remove  any  area  of  doubt  resulting 
from  consideration  of  load  factors,  we  have 
computed  ( 1 )  the  actual  cost  to  Green  River 
and  Henderson-Union  under  Kentucky  Utili- 
ties' rate  61  for  the  12  months  Jusn  ended 
May  31,  1962:  and  (2)  what  the  costs  to 
these  same  two  co-ops  would  have  been  un- 
der rates  available  from  East  Kentucky  dur- 
ing this  same  period  of  time.  Green  River 
and  Henderson-Union  actually  had  power 
costs  under  rate  61  of,  respectively.  7.12  mills 
and  7.06  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Had  their 
purchases  been  from  East  Kentucky  under 
rates  available  from  it.  the  cost  of  each 
would  have  been  7.42  mills. 

As  of  May  1,  1962,  East  Kentucky  placed 
Into  effect  a  new  rate  which  has  been  given 
consideration  In  the  foregoing  computation. 
Even  if  that  new  rate  had  been  available 
through  the  entire  12  months  ended  May 
31.  1962,  Green  River's  and  Henderson- 
Union's  costs  under  the  new  rate  through- 
out that  period  would  have  been  6.90  mills 
and  6.92  mills — only,  respectively,  0.22  mill 
and  0.14  mill  less  than  under  rate  61.  Thus, 
not  only  nave  the  rates  offered  by  Kentucky 
Utilities  and  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  af- 
forded a  lower  cost  of  power,  but  considering 
that  in  excess  of  $66  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
moneys  have  been  invested  in  the  East  Ken- 
tucky system — with  probably  another  $25 
million  to  be  sought  for  completion  of  its 
Burnside  plant — there  is  no  likelihood  that 
the  REA-flnanced  facilities  will  result  in  a 
lower  cost  of  power.  We  remind  you  that 
the  Kentucky  Utilities  rate  61  was  achieved 
without  the  2-percent  money  or  nx  exemp- 
tion stibsidies. 

In  any  event,  the  latest  East  Kentucky 
rate  cannot  possibly  be  considered  as  one 
which  Big  Rivers  might  achieve  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  East  Kentucky  already  has 
in  service  a  generating  capability  of  192 
megawatts  with  another  unit  having  a  net 
capacity  of  105  megawatts  soon  to  be  in 
service.  By  comparison,  Big  Rivers  proposes 
an  inefBcient  system  of  only  75-megawatts 
capacity.  Also,  it  required  East  Kentucky, 
even  though  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  to 
the  extent  of  $66  million,  more  than  8  years 
of  operation  to  achieve  a  rate  as  low  as  the 
Kentucky  Utilities'  rate  61.  Further,  as  the 
load  factors  of  the  co-ops  improve,  their 
power  costs  vmder  rate  61  are  progressively 
declining.  As  noted,  for  the  12  months  end- 
ing June  30.  1959,  the  costs  to  the  two  co-ops 
purchasing  from  Kentucky  Utilities  were  7.2 
mills  and  7.3  mills;  by  the  calendar  year 
1961.  those  costs  had  decreased  to  7.15  mills 
and  7.088  mills;  and  for  the  12  months  ending 
May  31,  1962.  they  had  further  decreased 
to  7.12  mills  and  7.06  mills.  Thus,  by  the 
time  Big  Rivers  could  place  into  operation 
its  proposed  system,  the  costs  to  the  co-ops 
imder  rate  61  obviously  will  be  even  lower 
than  their  present  costs  of  7.12  and  7.06 
mills,  respectively. 

In  the  newspaper  account  of  your  ap- 
proval of  this  loan,  the  manager  of  Big 
Rivers  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  con- 
struction of  the  generating  plant  and  trans- 
mission lines  will  mean  a  saving  to  the 
co-ops  of  $3,500,000  to  $4,000,000  in  the  first 
10-year  period  alter  the  facilities  are  com- 
pleted. If  the  data  filed  with  your  ofBce 
purport  to  show  any  such  savings  r.s  those, 
a  cursory  study  of  those  figures  would  have 
demonstrated  their  complete  invalidity;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  you  accepted 
any  such  totally  unfounded  claims  as  a 
basis  for  approving  the  loan.  Had  you  given 
us  the  slightest  opportunity  to  present  to 
you  the  pertinent  facts,  we  could  have  dem- 
onstrated, and  now  can  demonstrate,  to  your 
complete  satisfaction  that  any  such  claimed 
savings   by   Big  Rivers   are   totally    baseless. 


A  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
hearing  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  f>ower 
criterion  in  connection  with  this  loan  will 
conclusively  establish  that  the  power  costs 
to  these  distribution  co-ops  by  continued 
purchases  from  the  dependable  systems  of 
Kentucky  Utilities  and  Louisville  Gas  & 
Electric  will  t>e  substantially  lower  than  tlie 
co-ops  could  possibly  expcr-ence  frt'm  the 
system  which  Big  Rivers  proposes  to  con- 
struct. 

THERE  IS  NO  NEED  FOR  THIS  LOAN  TO  BF  M.\DE 
TO  PROTECT  THE  SECURITY  OR  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF    ANY    REA-FINANCED    SYSTEM 

Tills  reference  obviously  is  to  the  third 
criterion  adopted  by  your  agency  In  1961  in 
considering  applications  for  generation  and 
transmission  loans.  The  factors  here  to  be 
considered  are  not  definitely  set  forth  in 
any  statement  of  policy.  This  is  one  area 
in  which  a  hearing  will  be  of  particular 
value  to  all  concerned.  We  liave  noted  your 
public  comments  to  the  effect  that  these 
loan  applications  will  be  viewed  favoriV'ly 
where  RE  A  borrowers  find  themselves  forced 
to  rely  on  a  hostile  source  for  their  future 
power  supply.  We  do  not  believe  that  even 
Big  Rivers  would  represent  to  you  that  Ken- 
tucky Utilities  or  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric 
constitutes  a  hostile  source  of  power  supply 

Our  relations  with  the  distribution  co-ops 
associated  in  Big  Rivers  have  always  been 
excellent  and  singularly  free  of  any  fric- 
tion. There  has  not  been  an  instance  in 
which  a  question  arising  was  not  talked  out 
openly  and  fairly  and  resolved  solely  be- 
tween Kentucky  Utilities  and  the  co-ops  it 
serves.  Neither  party  has  in  a  single  in- 
stance found  it  necessary  to  take  any  matter 
under  discussion  to  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  Kentucky  or  to  the  courts  Ken- 
tucky Utnities  and  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric 
have  cooperated  fully  with  these  co-ops  in 
their  programs,  and  every  request  by  them 
for  power  or  services  has  been  promptly 
met. 

We.  of  course,  are  aware  of  vour  vit-ws  on 
the  territorial  integrity  of  co-^fsps.  There  is 
in  this  area  no  conceivable  basis  for  your 
approving  this  loan. 

The  present  contract  between  Kentuckv 
Utilities  and  Green  River  RECC  expires  in 
January  1965.  The  contract  between  Ken- 
tucky Utilities  and  Henderson-Union  RECC 
is  cancelable  on  2  years'  notice  Tlie  rela- 
tively «hort  terms  of  these  contracts  have 
been  at  the  co-ops'  insistence,  and  we  have 
always  been  prepared  to  enter  into  contracts 
to  supply  their  power  needs  at  the  very 
favorable  rate  for  sucli  period  of  time  a.s  the 
co-ops  might  wisli. 

Congress  never  intended  that  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  to  co-ops  at  the 
2-percent  rate  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  destructive  competition  with  private 
utilities  for  industrial,  commercial,  and 
even  municipal  loads.  However,  prior  to  the 
making  of  the  present  application  by  Big 
Rivers,  we  offered  to  these  co-ops  hew  con- 
tracts which  would  not  restrict  the  co-ops 
in  any  way  whatever  as  to  the  character  or 
type  or  size  of  load  they  could  serve.  The 
largest  industrial  loads  would  be  avail.ibie 
to  them.  * 

Just  as  the  co-ops.  however,  say  they  wish 
protection  against  the  raiding  of  customers 
and  territory  they  developed,  so  do  we.  The 
proposed  contracts  which  we  submitted 
therefore  contain  restrictions  against  either 
party's  invading  territory  developed  and 
served  with  adequate  facilities  by  the  other 
The  provisions  we  suggested  would  operate 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  co-ops. 

The  contracts  we  offered  to  Green  River 
and  Henderson-Union  RECCs  fully  meet 
the  requests  in  your  pertinent  directives  to 
co-ops  and  particularly  those  in  your  bulle- 
tin 3-3  of  February  12.  1962.     Unless  co-ops 


wish  contracts  which  protect  them  m  to 
customers  and  territories  they  have  de- 
veloped but  at  the  same  time  leave  them 
free  to  raid  territories  and  customers  of  pri- 
vate utilities,  we  do  not  believe  there  can 
be  any  objection  to  the  provisions  we  offered 
to  these   two  co-of>6. 

At  tlie  recent  meeting  In  your  ofBce.  As- 
.sisiaiit  Administrator  Wood  did  question 
whether  one  phrase  in  our  proposed  con- 
trurts  was  sufficieraly  definitive  as  to  the 
territory  or  area  intended.  In  contract  pro- 
visii^ns  of  thi.s  sort,  all  of  us  are  trying  to 
deiil  in  advance  witli  situations  which  have 
not  an -en  Language  necessarily  must  be 
somewhat  t!;eneral.  Since  returning  from 
Washington,  our  representatives  have  care- 
fuliy  considered  Mr.  Wood's  comment,  but 
!(re  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  be  more 
specific  in  terms  As  we  stated  to  you  in 
(lur  meeting,  liowever.  if  either  your  office 
ft  Bit;  Rivers  will  suggest  a  reasonable  al- 
ternate plirase  or  provision,  we  will  doubt- 
lesr,  find  it  acceptable;  we  have  no  difference 
in  principle 

In  any  event,  this  phrase  relating  to  serv- 
ice area — your  only  objection  to  our  pro- 
posed contracts — is  a  detail  of  the  most 
minor  sort  Our  contracts  will  give  the 
co-'.>ps  full  freedom  of  action  as  to  all  classes 
of  customers  and  the  territorial  protection 
you  say  they  need,  with  no  more  than  identi- 
cal reciprocal  protection  to  us.  You  could 
not  possibly  have  considered  any  objection 
lo  our  proposed  contracts  a  justiflabj^e  basis 
for  a;ranting  this  loan.  "Your  action  in  an- 
nouncing approval  of  the  loan,  without 
having  first  submitted  or  had  Big  Rivers  sub- 
mit to  us  a  draft  of  contract  or  counter- 
pro|>osal.  convincine;ly  demonstrates  that 
the  minor  point  raised  by  Mr.  Wood  did  not 
cnnsiitute  a  genuine  objection  to  our  pro- 
posed contracts 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that,  in  this  en- 
tire area  of  your  third  criterion,  there  is  no 
pos.-^ible  justification  for  approval  of  this 
loan  If  any  party  has  any  comments  to 
the  contrary  or  criticism  of  Kentucky  Util- 
ities m  any  phase  of  its  relations  with  these 
co-o{)s.  we  reque.'-t  that  we  be  advised  of 
tlie  precise  comment  or  criticism  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  meet  it  squarely 

THE  MATTER  OF  .SECRECY  IN  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THESE  LOANS  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC 
DI.SCLOSfRF     OF    INFORMATION    AND    HEARINGS 

To  the  present  time,  your  agency  has  been 
singularly  free  of  any  kind  of  supervision 
or  regulation  in  its  spending  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  tlie  taxpayers'  moneys.  Congress 
has  never  considered  individual  project* 
prior  to  the  spending  of  Federal  funds.  You 
have  resisted  any  check  by  the  courts  on 
your  spendint;  of  these  funds 

These  circumstances  sliould  be  consid- 
ered as  imposing  upon  you  a  duty  of  extra 
care  in  your  investigation  of  loan  applica- 
tions and  your  decisions  to  spend  these  vast 
amounts  of  public  funds.  To  the  contrary, 
your  office  has  shrouded  its  activities  in  this 
field  in  the  utmost  secrecy  and  has  acted 
in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible 
even  for  interested  parties  to  present  perti- 
nent facts  which  necessarily  should  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  your  proper  course 
with  respect  to  one  of  these  applications. 

As  stated  at  the  out.set  of  this  letter,  al- 
thougli  you  did  not  see  fit  to  notify  us  of  the 
making  of  this  application,  we  learned  of 
it  and  promptly  put  you  on  notice  of  our 
interest  and  of  our  conviction  that  the  mak- 
ing of  the  loan  would  be  unlawful.  We  re- 
quested information  which  would  have 
enabled  us  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  Impro- 
priety of  your  granting  this  loan.  When  you 
refused  us  this  information  and  refer^'ed  us 
•to  another  source,  we  promptly  went  to  that 
source  and.  by  a  copy  of  our  letter,  notified 
you  what  we  were  doing.  We  put  you  on 
notice    that    we    were    satisfied    that    cost 
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studies  woult.  demonstrate  the  impropriety 
of  granting  the  loan,  and  that  we  were  pro- 
ceeding to  pr-pare  factual  data  for  submis- 
sion to  you. 

Instead  of  demonstrating  any  interest  in 
receiving  and  considering  further  pertinent 
information  ou  acted  immediately  to  ap- 
prove the  loin  before  we  could  place  in 
your  hands  such  factual  data  which,  if  ig- 
nored, miglit  liave  embarrassed  you  in  grant- 
ing the  loan. 

THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  GENERAL  PIBLIC  IS  NOT 
RECEIVING  ANY  ATTENTION  WHATEVER  IN 
YOIR  OFFICE'S  CONSIDERATION  OF  THESE 
GENERATION      AND     TRANSMISSION    LOANS 

Thus  far  in  this  letter,  we  have  dealt  only 
with  the  interests  of  the  distribution  co- 
operatives ami  their  individual  members  in 
stating  to  yoi,  that  the  facts  of  the  present 
matter  do  not  begin  to  Justify  the  making  of 
this  loan.  In  otiier  words,  tlie  immediate  ex- 
penditure of  J18  million  of  Federal  funds — 
and  the  inevitable  uUimate  expenditure  of 
;»ddltional  millions  of  dollars  on  this  same 
project— would  not  re.«;ult  in  any  benefit  to 
these  co-ops  and  their  members. 

There  is  another  factor,  however,  which 
we  are  satisfied  you  are  giving 'no  weight 
whatever.  Tl.at  is  tlie  Interest  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  this  wholly  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  its  miney 

The  present  application  of  Big  Rivers  was. 
according  to  he  newspapers,  not  for  a  loan 
of  $18  mllllo  1  for  tlie  construction  of  the 
75-mcgawatt  generating  plant  and  266  miles 
of  transmlsslc  n  lines,  but  a  loan  of  $25,297.- 
000  for  the  construction  of  the  plant  and 
592  miles  of  Ines  The  power  contract  be- 
tween Meade  County  RECC  and  Louisville 
Gas  &  Electr.c  does  not  expire  until  1968 
It  is  our  undtrstanding  that,  for  this  reason. 
the  project  as  now  approved  postpones  for 
several  years  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
mission lines  to  serve  Meade  County  RECC 
and  postpone?  for  this  same  short  time  the 
expenditure  (f  the  additional  $7.297  000  for 
this  part  of  he  project.  Thus,  within  the 
next  several  years  It  is  definitely  contem- 
plated that  $:;5.297.000.  rather  than  $18  mil- 
lion, of  Federal  funds  will  be  spent  on  this 
project. 

Further,  as  you  well  know,  once  one  of 
these  general  Ing  plants  and  its  system  of 
lines  Is  consti  ucted.  the  spending  of  Federal 
funds  on  the  project  has  only  begun.  East 
Kentucky  similarly  started  with  an  initial 
loan  of  about  $12  million;  but  additions  to 
Its  system  ha  "e  already  cost  the  taxpayers  In 
excess  of  $66  million,  and  at  least  another 
$25  million  will  undoubtedly  be  sought  by 
East  Kentucky  for  installation  of  additional 
capacity  in  its  Burnside  plant 

Even  If  tlie  expenditure  of  these  un- 
counted mil!  Ions  of  dollars  for  a  new 
generating  plant  and  system  of  transmission 
lines  for  Bii;  Rivers  would  substantially 
benefit  the  distribution  co-ops  and  their 
members — and  that  Is  positively  not  so  in 
this  case— stil.  such  benefit  as  the  co-ops 
would  derive  should  be  weighed  against  the 
Interest  of  the  general  public  In  this  ex- 
penditure of  Its  moneys.  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  Intent  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in 
its  laws,  to  te  that  Federal  funds  can  be 
expended  for  the  construction  of  ccxiperative 
generating  plants  and  transmission  systems 
at  any  time  such  expenditure  may  result 
simply  In  lowtr  costs  to  the  distribution  co- 
ops. After  al. .  the  procurement  of  capital 
!it  a  2-percent  rate  plus  the  tax  exemptions 
enjoyed  by  co-ops  should  be  expected  to  ulti- 
mately result  in  somewhat  lower  costs. 
Again,  we  do  not  understand  that  to  be  the 
criterion.  Rather,  we  understand  the  law  to 
be  that  Federal  loans  for  generating  plants 
and  transmission  systems  are  not  author- 
ized when  adequate  and  dependable  power 
Is   available    to   the   distribution   co-ops   at 
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fair  and  reasonable  costs,  considering  that 
the  investor-owned  utilities  which  supply 
such  power  must  obtain  their  capital  at 
going  market  rates  and  pay  applicable  taxes. 

In  this  instance,  an  impartial  study  would 
establish  that  the  power  costs  to  these  dis- 
tribution co-ops  from  the  private  utilities, 
are  not  only  entirely  fair  and  reasonable, 
but  are  in  fact  le.ss  than  the  costn  the  co-ops 
would  experience  from  the  Big  Rivers 
project. 

Purticulurly  at  ilie  present  time,  responsi- 
ble public  officials  in  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment are  demanding  that  unnecessary 
Federal  expenditures  be  avoided  On  the 
facts  of  this  case,  tlie  expenditure  of.  first. 
$18  million,  and  then  another  $7,297,000. 
and  ultimately  many  more  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  Federal  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  Big  Rivers  project  would  represent  an 
unjustifiable  waste  of  taxpayer  funds  This 
expenditure  cannot  be  justified  for  any 
legitimate  purpose  of  rural  electrification.  It 
can  be  explained — not  Justified — only  as  a 
step  in  the  determined  program  of  your 
agency  to  establish  a  system  of  federally 
owned  and  federally  financed  utility  opera- 
tions to  destroy  and  replace  the  free  enter- 
prise system  of  utlliiles  in  this  country. 

If  this  program  Is  to  t>e  adopted  at  all.  a 
determination  to  that  effect  would  be  the 
sole  prerogative  of  Congress  and  not  of  your 
agency  II.  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, your  agency  attempts  to  further  such 
program,  it  is  apparent  that  the  only  remedy 
is  for  the  control  of  Federal  funds  for  rural 
electrification  purposes  to  be  withdrawn 
from  your  agency  and  returned  to  the  Con- 
gress 

RFQfEST  FOR  REVOCATION  OF  YOUR  APPROVAL 
OF  THE  LOAN  AND  FCR  A  HEARING  ON  THE 
APPLICATION 

If  you  are  willing  to  consider  this  loan 
application  on  its  merits  and  after  a  full 
development  of  the  facts,  we  request  that 
you  immediately  1 1 1  revoke  your  approval 
of  the  loan.  (2i  make  available  to  us  infor- 
mation so  that  we  can  prepare  and  submit 
a  detailed  study  of  a  comparison  of  costs  to 
the  co-ops  of  obtaining  their  power  under 
the  several  possible  alternatives,  and  (3i 
hold  a  hearing  at  which  all  interested  par- 
ties will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
to  you  facts  which  sliould  be  considered  be- 
fore   tlie    taxpayers'    funds    are    committed. 

If  your  objective  in  administering  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  Is  to  make  these 
large  loans  Of  public  funds  only,  as  Con- 
gress intended,  for  legitimate  purposes  of 
rural  electrification,  and  in  instances  where 
the  distribution  cooperatives  cannot  obtain 
their  power  from  private  sources  at  rates 
which  are  entirely  fair  and  reasonable,  we 
feel  that  you  will  grant  our  request,  permit 
a  full  development  of  the  facts  in  connection 
with  this  loan  application  and  thereafter 
reconsider  it  on  its  true  merits.  The  making 
of  the  loan  to  Big  Rivers  would  represent 
needless  waste  of  Federal  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  another  federally  subsi- 
dized generation  and  transmission  co-op  In 
a  position  to  engage  In  destructive  competi- 
tion with  Investor-owned  utilities. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Floyd  I  Fairman. 

President. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  at  this 
point  I  wish  to  request  permission  to 
insert  in  the  Record  two  resolutions  per- 
taining to  the  REA.  The  first  resolu- 
tion is  by  the  Taxpayers'  Association  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  directed  to 
the  empire  building  of  REA,  and  the 
second  resolution  is  by  the  South  Dakota 
Stock  Growers  Association  directed  to 


the  exj.r  nsion  of  REA  beyond  the  intent 
and  purposes  of  the  original  act.  These 
two  resolutions  are  indicative  of  the 
growing  nationwide  concern  over  the 
unrestrained  and  unbridled  activities  of 
this  Federal  lending  agency: 

RESOLu-noN    or    South    Dakota    Taxpayers, 
Pierre 

thi  taxpayers'  watchdog 

A  considerable  number  of  the  members  of 
the  South  EVakota  Taxpayers  Association  are 
customers  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration cooperatives.  They  have  been 
strong  supporters  of  the  original  concept  of 
bringing  power  to  the  rural  areas.  Current 
practices  of  the  REA  show  a  decided  trend 
toward  empire  building  Realizing  these 
facts  in  relation  to  the  REA  system,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  taxpayer  association 
has  approved  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  South  Dakota  Taxpayers 
Association  has  always  stood  for  private  and 
free  enterprise  and  has  opposed  special  priv- 
ilege for  one  industry  as  opposed  to  another 
industry;   and 

"Whereas  tlie  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration was  established  for  the  pur{X)6e  of 
furnishing  electric  power  to  Isolated  areas 
where  central  station  power  was  not  avail- 
able; and 

"Whereas  the  REA  has  largely  accom- 
plished this  purpose  since  98  percent  of  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  Nation  are  now 
served  with  electricity  with  plans  for  reach- 
ing a  100  percent  goal;  and 

"Whereas,  the  South  Dakota  Taxpayers 
Association  commends  the  REA  for  the  fine 
job  well  done  in  serving  the  farms  and 
ranches  in  South  Dakota;  and 

"Whereas  approximately  five  out  of  six 
customers  now  being  connected  nationally  by 
the  REA  are  nonfarm  and  nonranch:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved,  That  the  South  Dakota  Tax- 
payers Association,  by  action  of  Its  board  of 
directors  in  regular  meeting  In  Pierre,  S.  Dak.. 
on  June  9,  1962,  opposes  further  expansion 
of  the  REA  cooperatives  beyond  the  Intent 
and  purpose  of  the  original  act;  and  be  It 
further 

'■  Resolved.  That  REA  ccx)peratlves  be  fully 
compensated  for  territory  and  properties  an- 
nexed to  private  power  companies." 

This  resolution  makes  clear  the  belief  of 
the  asscxriation  in  our  free  enterprise  system; 
that  we  oppose  segments  of  the  economy  re- 
ceiving undue  special  advantages;  and  the 
necessity  to  strictly  limit  the  operation  of 
Government  when  it  oversteps  the  powers 
which  have  been  granted  to  It. 

R.  Ltle  Bakton, 
Ejeci.tivc   Director.  South   Dakota   Tax- 
payer.s  X.^.tociafion. 


RrsoLTTioN    OF    SOUTH    Dakota    Stock- 
CRONn  ers  Association 

REA 

Whereas  the  South  Dakota  Stockgrowers 
Association  has  always  stocxl  for  private  and 
free  enterprise  and  has  opposed  special  pri- 
vileges for  one  Industry  as  opposed  to  an- 
other Industry;   and 

Whereas  the  REA  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  electric  power  to  iso- 
lated areas  where  central  station  power  was 
not  available;   and 

Whereas  the  REA  has  largely  accomplished 
this  purpose  since  98  percent  of  the  farms 
and  ranches  nationally  are  now  served  with 
electricity  with  plans  for  reaching  100-per- 
cent goal:  and 

Whereas  the  South  Dakota  Stockgrowers 
Association  conunends  the  REA  for  the  fine 
Job  well  done  In  serving  the  farms  and 
ranches  in  South  Dakota;  and 
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Wliereas  «piiroziinately  five  out  of  six  cus- 
tomexa  now  being  connected  nationally  by 
tlie  REA  are  nonfarm  and  nonranch:  Ttiere- 
fore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  South  Dakota  Stock- 
grower*  Aaaoclation,  In  convention  in  Stur- 
gis,  S.  Dak.,  Jiine  2,  1962,  opposes  further 
expansion  of  the  REA  beyond  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  original  act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  in  any  case  when  any  REA 
loses  territory  because  of  annexation  by  a 
city  that  full  compensation  for  their  facili- 
ties be  granted  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 


continue   to  increase   in   future   years. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  thifl 

brief  table  at  this  point : 

Rural  Slectriflcation  Administration  total 
loans  granted — Generation  and  transmi** 
sion  loans  granted  by  fiscal  years  1936-62 
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Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  im-  jjj^'           ;   ^]^^- 

portant  to  put  the  generation  and  trans-  i<t3«     !      I    2a: 

mission  activities  of  the  Rural  Electri-  }^«           1   ia«. 

fication  Administration  in  their  proper  ismi  '         !   ino, 

perspective.  i»42..         1     yi 

We  were  reminded  yesterday  that  the  1^44           1    3^ 

Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  did  not  m.v    .      |     26! 

intend  for  REIA  to  make  loans  primarily  j^C'            |   ^ 

for    electric    cooperatives    to    generate  1941K  !"]  ^       313, 

their  own  supply  of  power.    So,  I  will  not  ^^^^^-          \   *!^' 

take  time  to  review  that  important  his-  msi           '   221! 

toiy.  ^^y^ !   i«-^ 

The  part  of  this  picture  which  is  of  iij.*4     !.'!  i   v~' 

particular  concern  to  me — and  I  think  '"''           '   k' 

should  be  of  concern  to  every  conscien-  insr     y;    '   alio 

tious   Member   of   this   House— is   that  i|>}>*     -     -;   -il 

even  though  we  have  achieved  the  envi-     J'jJ^^ ^^', 

able  position  in  this  Nation  of  having  liwi;    .!.!  274 

almost  98  percent   of   the   farms  elec-     i'-*'"-'    - j    !<« 

trifled — which  was  the  basic  purpose  for ' 

which  Ctongress  enacted  the  Rural  Elec-  vSurat'l.T'    "''*"'' 

trification  Act  of  1936 — the  magnitude  ',„.    .              ^  ^^..    ^. 

of  money  requests  from  this  agency  is  ^^*   Chairman,  at  this  time  when  al^ 

increasing  rather  than  decreasing.    Per-  most- everyone  is  saying  that  we  need  a 

haps  we  see  a  new  variation  of  Parkin-  reducUon  in  taxes  to  stimulate  the  na- 

son's    law    which    might    read:    "As    a  ^^^^^^  economy,  I  think  it  is  more  im. 

bureaucratic  agency  approaches  comple-  Po^tant    than   ever   to    reduce    Federal 

tion  of  the  goal  established  for  it,  the  spending  as  much  as  possible.     I  realiae 

amount  of  money  requested  from  the  *^"^*  ^^  amendment  would  not  have  re* 

taxpayers    increases    rather    than    de-  ^^^^   ^^^    overall    amount    of    mone:/ 

creases"  which  REA  will  be  allowed  to  borro»f 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  no  one  misunder-  {^;°^  *'^,f  treasury    but  by  placing  th« 

stand  my  position.     As  I  have  consist-  *i°°  million  limitation  on  the  granting 

ently  said,  and  repeated  yesterday,  that  °^  generation  and  transmission  loans  it 

in  fllUng  its  assigned  task  of  distributing  would  have  put  the  program  back  on  the 

electric  power  to  residents  of  rural  areas  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  w°^l^  ^^^^  resulted  lit 

who  cannot  obtain  power  from  commer-  ^°"^^  savings  to  the  taxpayer  in  future 

cial  sources,  the  REA  has  clearly  met  a  years. 

well-defined  need  and  has  played  an  im-  Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
portant  role  in  the  economic  upgrad-  though  my  amendment  was  defeated,  3 
ing  of  many  rural  areas.  However,  I  ^^^  very  encouraged  with  the  vote,  and 
must  draw  the  line  in  my  own  mind  ^^^  next  time  around  I  will  win.  I  am 
when  the  agency  wants  to  assume  as  its  ^^^^  ^^-  Clapp  realizes  this;  and,  there- 
primary  function  the  granting  of  loans  ^^^^-  ^  can  see  no  reason  why  when  the 
for  the  generation  of  electric  power  at  Administrator  comes  to  us  for  his  ap- 
subsidized  interest  rates  and  freedom  Propriatlons  next  year  he  cannot  give 
from  payment  of  Federal  income  taxes.  ^  specific  details  on  all  the  large  gent 

To    show    this    trend    on    generating  elation    and    transmission    loans    he    13 

loans,  I  prepared  a  brief  table  showing  Planning   to  make   in   a   coming   fiscal 

generation  and  transmission  loans  as  a  year. 

percentage  of  total  loans  for  each  fiscal  The  procedure  involved  in  building  an 

year    from    1936    through    February    1,  electric  generating  plant  is  a  pretty  in-t 

1962.     To  me.  this  was  very  revealing  yolved  one.     It  simply  cannot  be  done 

and    has    caused    me    serious    concern,  m  haste,  and  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  shoi-li 

For  example,  in  1936  only  0.2  percent  of  Period  of  time. 

total  loans  went  for  generation  and  I  am  informed  that  the  procedure  will 
transmission  purposes;  by  1940,  1.4  per-  go  something  as  follows:  First,  the  co- 
cent;  1950,  36.4  percent;  in  the  decade  operatives  which  are  planning  to  con- 
to  1960.  the  percentage  fluctuated  be-  struct  a  generating  plant  will  have  a 
tween  19  percent  in  1954  to  a  high  of  preliminary  meeting  to  discuss  propose^ 
40.4  percent  in  1960.  Now,  on  February  costs.  This  meeting  will  usually  be  at- 
1.  1962.  we  see  57  percent  of  all  loans  tended  by  their  consulting  engineer  an^ 
granted  by  REA  going  for  generation  the  local  REA  engineer  and  sometimes 
and  transmusion  purposes,  and  the  re-  an  engineer  from  the  REA  Washington 
quest  for  fiscal  1963  is  for  about  60  to  65  area  oflBce.  The  consulting  engineo* 
percent  for  generation  and  transmission  presents  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pre- 
loans.    Every  indication  is  that  it  will  paring  a  study  of  the  proposed  genera- 


tion and  transmission  project  and.  If 
satisfactory,  general  funds  of  the  co- 
operative are  voted  to  finance  this  study. 
The  engineer  must  be  furnished  with 
load  data  and  load  center  locations  by 
the  distribution  cooperatives.  He  must 
then  determine  suitable  plant  site,  lay 
out  the  backbone  transmission  system, 
and  determine  substation  sites.  He  must 
obtain  bids  on  all  equipment  involved. 
When  all  of  his  data  is  prepared,  he 
must  prepare  an  economic  study  for  sub- 
mission to  the  cooperatives.  This  eco- 
nomic study  is  then  presented  by  the  co- 
operatives to  the  REA  Washington  office 
to  be  checked  by  the  Washington  office 
engineers. 

A  study  of  this  kind  would  take  at 
least  1  year  to  prepare.  As  the  study 
progresses,  the  feasibility  of  the  project 
can  usually  readily  be  determined.  By 
the  time  it  reaches  the  REA  Washington 
office,  the  REA  area  director  should  be 
in  a  position  to  know  whether  the  proj- 
ect has  any  merit.  After  it  reaches  his 
office  and  is  assigned  to  an  engineer  lo 
study,  there  will  probably  be  6  to  8 
months  required  before  the  engineer  can 
make  his  recommendation  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
project. 

It  seems  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
Administrator  should  t)e  in  a  pK)sition  to 
have  a  rather  precise  estimate  of  the 
feasible  projects  that  will  be  submitted 
to  him  for  consideration  during  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  at  the  time  that  he 
appears  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee With  his  request  for  funds. 

I  fail  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  va- 
lidity to  the  argument  by  the  Adminis- 
trator that  he  cannot  come  before  th.' 
Congress  with  complete  details  of  all  the 
large  generation  and  transmission  loan? 
he  plans  to  make  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  claims 
that  my  amendment,  which  was  de- 
feated, would  leave  the  REA  borrowers 
in  a  bad  way  financially,  is  not  valid. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  net  mar- 
Sin — exce.s.s  of  revenues  over  expenses — 
of  REA  borrowers  in  1960  was  $87,212.- 
359;  up  from  $69,389,622  in  1956.  The 
long-term  debt  as  a  percent  of  net  as- 
-scts  had  declined  from  about  88  percent 
in  1956  to  78  6  percent  in  1960.  In  1960 
only  30  REA  borroweis  had  deficits  in 
their  net  margins — out  of  959  borrow- 
ers— as  against  277  in  1950.  The  REA 
borrowers  in  1960  had  investments  and 
special  funds  of  $350,537,000  in  1960;  up 
from  $143,561,000  in  1956.  That  is  a 
gain  of  $207  million  in  5  years.  These 
are  readily  available  funds  that  can  be 
tapped  to  meet  a  special  situation. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  cost  of  p>ower 
bought  by  REA  borrowers.  Accordint,' 
to  NRECAs  "Rural  Electric  Fact  Book." 
1960.  the  cost  of  power  bought  from  in- 
vestor-owned electric  companies  de- 
clined from  1.24  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
in  1940  to  0.80  cent  in  1958.  or  a  decline 
of  38  percent.  What  happened  to  the 
cost  of  power  bought  by  co-ops  from 
REA  borrowers?  From  1940  to  1958  ic 
fell  from  1.28  cents  to  1.16  cents,  or  a 
decline  of  only  a  little  over  9  percent. 
REA  borrowers  buying  power  from  elec- 
tric companies  have  received  greater  rc- 
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ductions  in  power  costs  since  1940  than 
those  buying  from  other  REA  borrowers. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  repeat  that 
the  133-to-94  count  on  the  vote  on  my 
amendment  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
more  Members  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  need  for  additional  legislation  in  this 
area,  and  I  wculd  assume  that  in  the 
next  session  wi-  will  see  Congress  once 
again  regain  control  over  this  program 
that  has  gotten  completely  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  rep>ort  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Harris.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  126481  making  appropriations  for 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  constrained  to 
say  "Yes."  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  346,  nays  41,  not  voting  48,  as 
follows ; 

[Roll  No.  175] 
YEAS — 348 

Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 


Fla 

Mich 


Abbltt 

Alexander 

Abernethy 

Andersen, 

Addabbo 

Minn. 

Albert 

Anderson.  HI 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ay  res 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

BasE.  Tenn 

Bates 

Battln 

Beclcworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bennett. 

Bennett, 

Berry 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bolllni; 

Bonner 

Bow 

Boy kin 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks.  Tex 

Brown 

Broyhin 

Burke.  Ky 

Burke.  Mass 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Etevls, 

James  C. 
Davis.  John  W 
Etewson 
Dclaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Domlnlrk 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dovle 
Dulfiki 
Ehjrno 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Fenton 
Flnnegan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Garland 
Oarmatz 
Gary 
OathlngB 
Gavin 
Olalmo 
Gilbert 


Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hajjan.  Ga 

Hagen.  Calif 

Haley 

Hill  leek 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

JoelRon 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md 

Johnson,  Wis 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kll  gore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McEtowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMUUn 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mack 

MagnuBon 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.T. 
Mllllken 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 


Moore 
Moorebead, 
Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl      i, 

Nelsen    - 

Nix 

Norrell 

Nvgaard 

OBrlen.  111. 

OBrlen.N.Y. 

O  Hara.  Ill 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

ONelll 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

PhllWn 

PUllon 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poll 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Reece 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Rvan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  NY. 

St  George 

Santangelo 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Toliefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 


UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Belt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watu 


Adair 

Alger 

Ashbrook 

Becker 

Bell 

Broomfield 

Bruce 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Corbet  t 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 


Alford 

Baring 

Bass.  N.H. 

Blltch 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Buckley 

Coad 

Cramer 

Curtis.  Mass 

Davis,  Tenn 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Frazler 

Gallagher 

Gubser 


Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

WhaUey 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

NAYS — 41 

Devine 

Dooley 

Findley 

Flno 

Ford 

Fulton 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Hall 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hlestand 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hosmer 

Johansen 


Williams 
Wilson.  Calif. 
WUson.  Ind. 
Wrlg:ht 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 
Zelenko 


Keith 

Michel 

Minshall 

Osmers 

Pike 

Ray 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rousselot 

Smith.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Utt 


NOT  VOTING — 48 


Harrison,  Va. 

Hebert 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Judd 

Kllburn 

Klnp.  Utah 

Loser 

McSween 

McVcy 

Madden 

Merrow 

Moulder 

Norblad 

Peterson 

Pllcher 

Powell 


Purcell 
Rains 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
St.  Germain 
Saund 
Scherer 
Smith.  Miss. 
Spence 
Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  La. 
Tbomptson,  N.J. 
Willis 
Winstead 
Yates 


So  the  bill  was  psissed. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  -Kil- 
burn  agadnst. 

Mr.  Cramer  for.  with  Mr.  Taber  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Peterson  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
McVey. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  BELL  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5"  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  theit  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  psissed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi?  » 

There  was  no  objection. 


*? 
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EQUAL  PAY  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  ZELENKO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
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CommiUee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  centives  that  encourage  men  to  imi^ve 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideraUon  their  skills  and  productivity.  T^at 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11677)  to  prohibit  dis-    women  are  a  vital  and  productive  ele- 


criminaticm  on  account  of  sex  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  certain  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce  and  to  provide  for 
the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by  employees 
by  reason  of  any  such  discrimination. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11677.  with 
Mrs.  Kelly  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  objective  sought 
by  this  legislation  is  wage  justice  for 
woridng  men  and  women.  Discrimina- 
tory wage  practices  based  upon  sex,  like 
other  forms  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, are  contrary  to  our  basic  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  fairplay. 

The  payment  of  wages  on  a  basis  other 
than  that  of  the  job  performed  is  not 
only  harmful  to  the  individual  worker 
and  our  economy,  but  also  to  our  Na- 
tion's image  abroad.  The  fact  that  em- 
ployers still  pay  lower  wage  rates  to 
women  workers  for  the  same  or  compa- 
rable work  as  that  performed  by  men 
workers  in  the  same  place  is  contrary  to 
every  concept  of  equality  and  justice  in 
which  we  so  strongly  believe. 

While. H.R.  11677  is  not  expressly  di- 
rected at  women — and  testimony  shows 
that  it  will  be  equally  beneficial  to  men — 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  principal  im- 
mediate beneficiaries  of  this  legislation 
will  be  the  working  women  of  the  Nation. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  there 
should  still  be  need  for  a  Federal  law  to 
protect  women  workers  from  such  a  form 
of  discrimination  and  exploitation  as 
exists  in  the  payment  of  unequal  wage 
rates  for  equal  work.  The  fact  that  such 
discrimination  continues  to  be  widely 
practiced  was  glaringly  revealed  in  testi- 
mony from  virtually  every  segment  of 
economic  endeavor  tables.  What  makes 
this  revelation  even  more  shocking  is  that 
in  1961  there  were  approximately  24% 
million  women  in  our  work  force,  making 
up  a  total  of  one-third  of  our  Nation's 
total  labor  force.  By  1970  that  figure  is 
expected  to  rise  to  30  million.  These 
women  are  needed  to  feed  our  economy 
and  they  should  be  given  the  same  in- 


ment  in  our  labor  force  carmot  be  dajiied. 
The  plain  and  undeniable  fact  is  [that 
these  working  women,  by  their  vast  fcon- 
tributions  in  the  labor  force — botp  in 
times  of  war  and  peace — have  becomp  in- 
dispensable partners  with  men  in  the 
growth  of  our  economy.  As  equal  part- 
ners in  the  labor  force,  they  are  entjitled 
to  be  treated  as  equal  partners  in  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Women  are  in  the  labor  market  be- 
cause they  have  to  work  to  support  them- 
selves, their  children,  their  parents,  and 
to  supplement  the  incomes  of  their  hu.s- 
bands,  where  inadequate.  In  1961 
women  were  the  heads  of  4.6  mijllion 
families — about  10  percent  of  all  faa^ilies 
in  the  United  States.  These  families 
owed  their  sole  support  to  a  woriking 
woman. 

The  legislation  prohibits  an  employer 
having  25  or  more  employees.  eng|aged 
in  commerce,  or  in  the  productiO|n  of 
goods  for  commerce,  from  discriminjiting 
between  his  employees  at  the  same  jplant 
by  paying  lower  wages  to  one  sex  th^  he 
pays  to  the  other  sex  for  a  comparable 
job  requiring  comparable  skills  except 
where  there  is  a  valid  discrimination  due 
to  a  merit  system,  seniority  or  boiifl  fide 
job  classification. 

The  bill  would  diminish  the  possi- 
bilities of  using  women  to  force  Wages 
down  and  of  taking  advantage  oij  the 
sharp  competition  for  jobs  in  timps  of 
substantial  unemployment.  The  bilH  pro- 
vides that  no  employer  will  reduo^  the 
wage  rate  of  an  employee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  the  differential  in 
wage  rates  prohibited  by  the  act}.  It 
would  stimulate  another  worthwhile 
purpose — that  of  maintaining  the  pur- 
chasing pxjwer  of  workers  to  add  to  ttheir 
prosperity  and  the  growth  of  our 
economy. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  instances  in  the  bargaining  between 
an  employer  and  a  union  in  whicJfi  the 
bargaining  agreement  might  require  the 
employer  to  continue  or  institute  a  wage 
differential  for  comparable  work  l&ased 
solely  on  sex,  I  shall  offer  an  amendjnent 
which  would  prohibit  any  vmion  or  pther 
bargaining  unit  acting  on  behalf  al  em- 
ployees from  causing  or  attemptiafig  to 
cause  the  employer  to  discrinttinate 
against  any  individual  in  violation  of 
this  act. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  this  ccmotiitlee 
that   organized    labor,    which    has   fully 


supported  this  legislation,  favors  this 
amendment. 

I  urge  this  commitee  to  give  its  full 
support  to  this  vital  legislation. 

Under  permission  previously  granted. 
I  include  the  following: 

American  Federation  of  Labor 
AND  Congress  or  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. 

Washington.  DC.  July  24.  1962. 
Hon   Herbert  Zelenko. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zclenko:  It  ijs  my  understanding 
that  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  AFL-CIO  toward  the  Inclusion  In  the 
equal  pay  bill  of  a  provision  prohibiting  un- 
ions from  causing  or  attempting  to  cause  an 
employer  to  discriminate  against  any  indl- 
Mdual  in  the  payment  of  wages  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

The  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  adopted  a  resolution  which 
called  attention  to  the  large  number  of  wom- 
en employed  in  industry  and  stated: 

■  Women  must  be  encouraged  to  Join  labcir 
unions,  to  participate  actively  in  union  af- 
fairs, and  to  rely  upon  unions  to  protect  nnd 
advance  their  basic  Interests  " 

The  resolution  reaffirms  the  federation's 
support  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  through  collective  bargaining 
contracts  and  through  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, both  State  and  Federal.  Specifically. 
the  resolution  called  for  "abolition  of  dis- 
rnminatory  employment  practices  against 
wi-tncn  in  hiring  and  layoffs,  in  seniority 
rights,  promotion,  and  training  opportuni- 
ties  for  jobs." 

Accordingly,  the  AFL  CIO  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
along  the  lines  outlined  above  In  the  equ;  1 
];jty  bill  We  would,  however,  be  strongly 
opposed  to  inclusion  In  the  bill  of  any  of  the 
other  changes  proposed  m  the  so-called  Asl. - 
brook    amendment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  J  Biemiller, 
Dnerto'   Drparnnrnt  0/  Legislation 

Anciiher  representHti\  e  group  of  whUe- 
c>llar  woikers  are  bank  tellers,  for  whom 
salary  data  were  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  In  1960  Even  though  the 
.salary  data  were  separated  by  the  length  of 
exfjerience  of  the  tellers  and  the  type  of 
work  done,  women's  average  earnings  were 
consistently  lower  than  men's.'  For  ex- 
ample, the  following  table  shows  that  women 
note  tellers  with  under  5  years'  experience 
typically  averaged  $5  to  $15  a  week  less  tlun 
men  in  the  same  occupational  group: 


In  this  report  the  data  are  combined  for 
all  banks  in  each  survey  area.  Thus,  as 
stated  previously,  the  difTerences  in  earnings 
are  partially  accounted  for  by  variations  in 
wayes  between  small  and  large  establlsh- 
nieiit.ci,  in  job  content,  and  in  length  of 
.ser\  ice 
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service   workers  coUectod  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  theae  Industries  for  occupations  employing 

There  are  about  3.4  million  women  and  2.9  In    selected    service    industries,    including  both  men  and  women  workers  on  a  Ume  basis 

million    men    classified    as    service    workers  power  laundries,  hotels,  and  hospitals.    The  and  show  marked  wage  differences  faToring 

(excluding      private      household      workers).  following  tables  present  wage  comparisons  in  men. 
Earnings  data  for  service  workers  have  been 
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40.00 
4.V  fiO 
3.1.00 

57,  00 
.1.1.  .10 
4f>  SO 
37.  .SO 

.SA  no 

f.4.  50 


44  .10 

.1^2.  .10  i 
.12.  ,Vl 

m  .V) 
47.011 
.14  .10 
41. so 

m  ,10 
no.  00 

4*.  50 
30.00 
81.00 

ft5..W 


Uiffer- 
enoe  - 


-W.no 

-C.  .VI 

-4  jo 


-  7  (III 

-4  .VI 

-  li  ,VI 

-s,  ,vi 

-  7  HI 
-9  im 
-ti  ,v» 

-3  ,1fi 
-4   VI 

-.i  («l 

-l.-^l 
-,'1.00 
-1,00 


'  111!  Ii|.\rs  r»ll  ;irT->sin  siirvi'S  111  «  liieli  Ix.lli  iii'n  riiiil  wtHiwii  wi-rr  working  as  pli\  -h 
1 1l."  i|.!-ts.  X  r:\  t.  iliirri;iiis,  nil. I  iiur-iMt  »i.l.s  mii'1  hiti   |iui.l  on  ik  liiiif  hn.si~. 


■  KrfiTs  111  rtiTiount  liy  wlilcli  voniiu's  ca  ulags  ^*ary  Irom  moai'.s  rariiiiigs 
SiMii«"    I'.S     !"><  ]i  irltiii'ii'  of  I.Hlwir,  Diiirau  of  L«l>or  SliMisiit^. 


//'»/'/.s.   Mnrrh    .hily  IfHW}     ( 'nnipari.^oti  of  nrrioiir  hmirjii  rnrnirif).-  of  iroHirn  and  ttim  looni  drrkx 


.\n-:\ 


H.>-I.iii       

HhIThIo      . 

CiilniU'ii 

Ct'V.Liii.l     

IVIriiif         

Krm>Ls  ('ily 

I  '>s    \iiF<'l<-i  l-'mR  B««r(i 


NuiiiU  r  1 

f  workfTs 

.\\ir,ii;f  li'iiii'.N  i-.irulnps 

Ari:» 

.N'anilKT  . 

if  w  orkiTf 

.\\rruBc  lioiirly  caminps 

Wonii'Ti 

Men 

Women 

.Men 

1 
Difler- 
cnoe  1      j 

-».  10  ' 

-  04 
+  .01   , 

-  .IS  1 
-.22  1 

1 

W.'urnrn 

M.n 

1.12 

an 
44> 

530 

Woinrn 

Min 

ft  &1 
1  (w 
1.44 
l.Sfi 
I  f» 
1   44 

f  Differ- 

IllOl"  1 

ii 

e-i         »i  4.!         »i  .13 

44           I  ;«  i        1  .sfi 

H'l  '         1  :c:  1         1  7fi 

.MlHDli                  — 

17 
13 
13 
IS 

1 
15 

1  4y 

2.0:1 
1  .-/. 
1  ih 

— $  1  ' 

Ml 

;«» 
111 
:<2 

17 
1                41 

^fllwaukco                        

—  HI 

Mlnneaix>li<>-.^t.  I'mil      

—  .14 

32 
.SO 

Ijl 

■rj 
1   39 

I  4S 
1   ,S1 

I  :«i 

1    01 

New  York    .              

Pliilaili'liiliiii                   

'  St.  Loiii.s                      

1 

+  .07 
-.13 
-.2»i 

H.f.  1- 10  llir  ai  iiiiiiil  li'.  »  Inch  uiiiiii  ir.~  ciiriiiiii.'-  v  :ii  .<■  fiiim  imii'.s  cnriiinp's-. 


.SoiiK^",  '■.~.  1  )ii>iiitincnt  of  l.iitmr,  Buro&ii  of  I^abor  Siutisiio. 


PLANT    WOKKERS 

Comparative  earnings  of  men  and  women 
classified  In  three  plant  Jobs  and  employed 
in  identical  establishments  were  analyzed 
in  the  Bureau  c  f  Labor  Statistics'  community 
wage  survey  of  1958-59.  Again,  it  Is  perti- 
nent to  note  tJiat  individual  plant  averages 
Cvni 929 


for  men  and  women  in  a  specific  Job  may  be 
.influenced  by  variations  In  Job  content  and 
length  of  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  differ- 
ences in  average  earnings  of  men  and  women 
were  fotmd  to  be  least  among  paaaenger 
elevator  operators  and  greatest  among  Jan- 
itors.   Men   and  women  elevator   operatora 


had  similar  average  earnings  in  a  majoritj 
of  the  establishments.  However,  for  Jan- 
itors and  packers,  the  women's  averages  were 
below  the  men's  In  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
eatabUshmentfl.  In  the  latter  flrma.  the  dif- 
ference waa  typically  IS  cents  an  hour  or 
more,  as  ahown  In  the  following  table. 


.'t 


a. 


4i 

II 


it 

■'■r 

■>•- 

u 

I 

•8- 


H^' 


It''' 


It'      '  I 
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Establiahment  differences  in  earnings  of  men  ami  w^fnen  plantworkera 


July  25 


[DJltrlbatlon  ofestabllshments  by  relatlonahip  between  estsibllshmeiitavrragts  for  men  and  wonioii  in  .<|(lf(t<tl  plant  o(>cnpaii(.?is,  j(ilal.(ir  iniirkdJ,  winter  195S-59] 


Relationship  of  women's  hourly  earnings 
to  men's 


Total  number  of  establishments- 


Janitors, 
porters, 

and 
cleaners 


1,232 


Estiililishments  with  women's  avenijfc  higher 
than  men's  > - 


2.'!  cents  or  more 

23to25cents_ - - 

21  to  23  cents --- 

19  to  21  cents. 

17  to  19  cents --- 

15  to  17  cents. - 

13  to  15  cents - 

11  to  13  cents - 

9  to  11  cents - - 

7  to  9  cents - 

5  to  7  cents .- - ■ 

3  to  5  cents - 

Establishments  in  which  difference  was  less 
than  3  cents.^ ■ 


58 


Piic  leers, 
shipping 


Elevator 
operators, 
passenger 


Heltili(iM^lii|>  (if  WmiH  n'-  Iwiiiily  iMniiiitf 

■n's 


■  WOIIH  I 


Jioltors, 
porters, 

a[i'l 
cliiiners 


185  [ 


Ifi 
2 


110 
14 


Kshililisluiirni'  "  ii|(iiii  rrsusiiage  higluT  than 
woiiiin"-;'  -J  


1 

5 
2 
2 
ti 
2 
•> 

4 

13 
18 

284 


3 

a 

A 
39 


;i  Id  'i  (iMit- 
/i  to  7  vf\\\<  _ 
7  to  y  cents  .     _ 

'.<  to  11  cents  

1 1  to  i:<  (i'nl<  . 
lU  to  l.i  (Tills  , 
1.1  to  17  cents  .. 
17  to  It*  cent-  . 
lit  to  -.'l  cents, .. 
21  to  23  cents  . 
■_':(  In  2.'ifi'nis  . 
2"  II  n I  -  or  Mion 


Ul 


1  Limited  to  establishments  in  which  the  difference  in  average  hourly  eatnines  is  .i 
cents  or  more. 


89l> 


I'ikckors, 
shipping 


i;«)  1 


Elevator 
ofx'ralor'i. 
pass«iii;i  r 


52 
M 

<» 
l>3 
56 
45 
52 
47 
38 
28 
319 


9 

10 

8 

14 

14 

6 

6 

3 

6 

A 

f'> 

43 


Source:   I  .S.  Depf  tiiicnt  ijf  l.aNir,  Hili'-:iii  of  I. -.(wir  Mil  i-l  us 


The    occupation    of    operatives    included  Labor  Statistics  ki  manufacturing  industries  found    virtually    all    show    women    receiving 

3.3  million  women  and  8.4  million  men  In  yield   relatively   few   examples  of   mea  and  lower  average  earnings  than  men,  as  Ulus- 

1961,  but  relatively  few  of  these  workers  ap-  women  in  the  same  occupations  and  paid  on  irated    in    the   following   occupational   data 

peared  to  be  doing  similar  work.    The  num-  a  time  basis.     The  examples  which  mliy  be  for  six  mnnufacturing  industries: 
erous  wage  surveys  made  by  the  Bureau  of 


yfnniifacdiiiny  indunlries,  lltHO-61      Coitiparisoni^  of  utiiiKjr  hoiulu  v<\t\iiiiiis  i>f  »;  . /i  nml  iinn'in,  In/  onuiinlinn 


Otx<u|»li"n  ftiidanM* ' 


A,  Ntv«eh>otH«U  iiiaehlnery  tNUy  IWlU; 
A«wint>)(Mr»,  elAW  (\  rbl«m«n,  lU 
.MiMilUne<tool  oivrulorn,    |>ru«)ue- 
tlun,  flaw  ('; 

rWfMO,l« 

llMrlk>^^Nt<^v  ltrtlMlit)lrl»i«a. 

Cwm  ,  -, 

l)rtU>urt>w  «ui«'rttU)rA,   *\\\m   or 
mulUtkW  »|MuaH«,  t^MW  (\  rht< 

S,  Mn\*»  lIKl  WyV'  Mt\*  tiiwpl  w«rii» 


Rt»w  Ywkniy 

NfW  Ynrit  ^\4f 


C  Tttiuly  ant)  oltw  nmM^ltonery  ttrtMl> 

I>tin>tnit  i«»rhlne  t>|H>rn«nr  lH>lt»er», 
rWcain.m , 


N'uniN'r  of 
worker* 


NVoillelt 


(11  a 


441 


v>; 


.\  vei  npe  liom  ly  I'ftrnliiBs 


DilT.-r- 


\h>n 

Wiiiueii 

Men 

•M 

tl  ti<* 

12. 117 

\A^ 

1  :i 

.'  tv\ 

4n> 

\  n 

.'  i« 

WJ 

\  T» 

1  VM 

»l 

1  M 

1  IM 

IT 

1  .'U 
1  44 

it  <(*\ 

2  im 

n 

1  22 

1  3.^ 

-)n  It) 


-  s» 


N'linilxr  of 
«iuk'"r< 


.\\  crufc  liom  1)  ellrnlll•.•^ 


l>    Women'*  aii'l  illhM 
11 


men'-  anil  i|lh-«  ■'  ilri  >-«i  >    \iik'ii> 
*\\\>    llaii'l  ijri '>'.•  1^ 
Kill  ltt\erX,\s   M,  ilfoi.j,  M  ,.. 
Sew  York  <'ii,\ 

Ml  «li>i|i-'           .....•»«...•. 
t'lUlifiMfl  -liop4     . .  ■ 


ir 


li 


'  to 


-    IS 


,.-    I   K    SmiIIhIIc  leVllW"'  I  Vitmt'M'Hin 

I  W  I'ler  lellijli  l>,  rlnu  ft  iioc,  Si.Mb 
t'lkMlUli),, 

\  \\\\\^\\^r\  \\\{\\\  ('  iriOiiia  . 

\Ve(»\<M« 

\llelil4t>l'  l<<  llll<  l»  IK.  I'l 
MrttlieUllil   Si  *   II  |ii.|»|iU\ 

Nmili  Ij  ihiiiti.*  ...... 

M  IM1  ll,»i«>i>M«  ttl.i.«i»i    p»\»|ii.i'.  tK»>h. 
(<t,>r>  HMi. 

Vini«l>er>,    |m,i|.|i  .|    piv«(i.  pM>| 

II.    Iv 

(  lll>  \*\.  Ill 

S'eWnA  ier<«  \  (  ll\,  S   I 

ln|<M  iion-iWilMliiB  nun^ilne  oinr 

Slor",  t'h  I   iwn,  HI      . 


>  Inrludw  nil  !«urve>Td  ocrti|mllon!>  In  the  «  Industries  whlcli  cover  l>otli  men  hikI 
women  worki<rs  t)*i<l  on  a  time  bA.sts  only. 
•  RcHmts  to  amount  by  which  women's  tiu-ninKS  vwy  frt>m  men's  earnings. 


\\  «.ni'  II 


.'Ml 

1.". 

."'I 


"kki 
ll^ 

«<l 

>» 

.1.1 


I     IMI 
.(.Hi 


1    .Vl^ 


.\l.n 


,'  I 


.u» 

IvN 

III 

tlW 


II  :i 

','  int 

I  »: 


I  ,*• 

I  .'5 

.'  "J 

I  m 

I  til 


1  ,n» 
I  M 

I   49 


M-ii 

lUtTei 
en(<i   ' 

♦1  :>« 

til  or 

.1  III 

1    '.' 

1  'IT 

1  l^» 
»  \i 

II 

.'  iiT 

»  n 

\  i>4 

ik\ 
-    iw 

-  M 

-  Ut 

t.M 

-  or 

,<l.UH1       f    S      Illliu  lllli  nt   of  I  ;(l.ot      til 


II   of  I.iIm.I    <|.|Ii-I|i». 


W«{pe  or  aaiary  income  of  leomen  and  men,     clerical  workers,  who  averaged  almost  »even-      Arr^agr  rauiug'-  of  mm  and  women  uorkcrf. 


1955-SO  (year-round  full-time  workers) 


Year 

Ntedian  wage  or 
salary  income 

Perci>nt 
women's 
Income 

Women 

Men 

of  men's 

19fiO 

$3,293 
3.193 
3,102 

3. 008 
2,827 
2,719 

$5,417 
.5,209 
4,927 
4,713 
4.4fi6 
4,252 

ni 

1959 

fil 

1958 

Ki 

1»57 -- -. 

«V4 

195f> - 

<i:{ 

1955 

«4 

tenths  as  much  as  men  clerical  wi^rlcers 
Comparative  earnings  of  men  and  wottien  in 
the  same  major  occupational  groups  nre 
shown  below: 

Wage  or  salary  income  of  wovien  and  men 
in  selected  occupations.  1960  { year-<rou  tid 
full-time  workers) 


Ociiipalional  >:roup 


.Source:  I'.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the      Sales  workers 

Census.  Managers,  officials 

Service  workers  (except 

Even    for    the    same   major   occupational  private  household).... 

groups,  there  are  substantlM  differences  In     Openitives 

men's  and  wtanen's  Incomes.     In  1960,  the  Professional  workers.... 

greatest  difference  existed  in  the  average    /^ '"'^ ^  ^o'^^e" 

earnings  of  men  and  women  sales  workers. 


I960 

'  \  \i  •  ,t.    .oiiiii.il  w  nt!!'  or  ^.ilary  inconn'] 

\i\    \\  ol  ki  1  -. 

Mm 

».\  417 

Wolllill 

3,  .»«3 

.~.ili's  «  oik'  r.-. 

Mill 

.\  7.•v^ 

\N  omen 

2,  42S 

M  .inat'ei>,  oMiei.ils,  etc.; 

Men 

.     7. 241 

Wonitii .. 

.     4.17.1 

I'lofesNioiiiil  «(irki-rs: 

Mill 

r>,  K4S 

W Onii  n                                  

.    4.  :{.>«» 

t  linralivi's 

-Men                    

Women   

.      1. 977 
2.  ''7" 

,'^rvire  woikcrs  fpiprpt  private  household): 

-Men 

Women  _ .. 

.     4.0K9 
.     2.418 

Clerical  workers: 

Men 

.     .5,247 

The  relatively  best  situated  were  the  women     Census. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Mursluofthe 


WonK'ii 3,  58fi 

Sounv:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  tlie 
Census. 
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ECONOMIC  InDICATOKS  BSLATIIffi  TO  B^OAL 

Pat.  19«9 


X.  JOS  nauia 
When  reporting  Job  vaeanclea  to  employ- 
ment officaa,  employers  la  StaUa  without 
equal  pay  legislation  aometlmes  list  a  vacancy 
with  a  single  job  title  but  a  higher  hiring 
rate  for  men  tlun  for  womeiL  About  120 
examples  of  job  srdm  with  wage  ilifferen- 
tlals  were  found  ay  a  Women's  Bureau  rep- 


resentatlw  who  visited  public  employment 
offices  in  five  cities  in  1961.  A  majcHrity  of 
the  job  orders  examined,  however,  indicated 
that  employers  desired  either  "men  only" 
or  "women  only"  for  a  specific  job  opening. 
Many  other  job  orders,  of  course,  listed  one 
job  title  and  one  job  rate,  without  any  sex 
preference. 

Most  of  the  hlrlcg  orders  with  wage  dif- 
ferentials based  on  sex  were  for  clerical, 
service,  or  sales  jobs.     Probable  reasons  for 


this  concentration  are  such  factorf  as  tbe 
kinds  of  jobs  for  which  both  men  and  wotnen 
are  hired,  the  prevalence  of  piece  rates  tor 
many  factory  jobs,  and  different  practices 
which  employers  follow  in  seeking  various 
types  of  workers. 

The  following  table  is  based  on  job  orders 
on  file  In  five  public  employment  oiDoes 
and  lists  selected  examples  of  jobs  with  wage 
differentials : 


Job  hiring  orders  uith  u-age  differenliah—Sileelcd  job  orders  in  5  cities,  1961 


Joli  title 


City  A 
liiM.kkeeper 


Clerk  typLit 

CotmttV  worker 

MultillUi  operator... 


City  B 

.\udltor 

Dookkeopor 


ImltLstry 


llirlug  rato 


Laundry 


DLstUlcry  . 
Restarinuit. 
PrtnUng.. 


Clerk  typist. 

Cook   

IK) 


Do. 
1)0. 
Do. 


Do 

l>o 

('  iiiiilfic  wurkPT 

Do 

iKi ... 

Da   

Do 

CismIii  rterk ... 

Dmhwiuiber,  miirhiue.  ... 

tieiKTiUonUv  ftf>rk 

Drnri'ry  rl>erker 

."■ill  M  Ink     

Do ... 

i  >l'ii  


Hotel 

CoDstrucUoD. 


Dental  laboratory. 

K«Aauraiit . 

do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

...do  ... 
DrurMnre  . 
Reitaurunt. 
.....do 


....do 

—  ..do  

Retail  irwie 
HexiaursBt.. 

ll(ii«(>lUl 

Ret  nil  IriMie 
do 


.   i»rt 

t  'TtnlH  Mli«ey  . . 


t    ..  k 


i  dyC 


(  >iuM<>r  w«rti«>r. .,....,„. 

» ii>  n 

.\    .'iiiiiine  •iiinrvlw* 

V'  nil  il lii»nii,il niii  tl'  inl 
|i.«ikk.'»-jii-r 


Ml  >i. III). Ill) 

dn 
Htlitil  I) Mil 


WoHK-n 


STiO  00- 

711  00 

1.B7 

.H5 

1.25- 

1.50 

gaoo 

HUUfr- 

K5.no 

240.  (Ill 
35.  UO 
40.00- 

5am 

4(1 00 

^:^.^*) 

.50  Ull 

M  (JO 

I  on 
3;t  (HI 

lULUO 
.H5  00 
40  (K) 
4&  UU 
5U.U0 
M  <I0 
.VkOU 
On  III 
I  III 
I  0» 

I  III 

I  <«ll  III 

to  tw 


Men 


Try  no 

2.19 

.90 

Up  to 

xou 

no.  00 
100.00 

275  no 

45.00 
(i5.  00 

45.00 

.Vi,UO 
tiO  00- 

M  in 

&5.INI 

1  35 

15.011 

3K.no 

40  nil 

4MI0 

aaoo 
uu.oo 

45  M) 

Ml  on 

T.'.  im 
I  if' 


Pay 
period 


W.*k. 

Hour. 
Do. 
Do. 


W^pk. 
Do. 

Month. 
\\«k. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
iHi. 

Du. 
Hour. 
Wivk. 

I  to. 

Do 

l><i. 

Do. 

Du, 

Do, 

Ui. 

Do 

lloiii . 


Job  title 


Industry 


iririnp  rate 


Women 


Men 


City  D— Continued 


Bookkeeper. 
(  ierk-ty|iist. 

CopywritiT. . 


Oetteral  (^lor  cWk 

Keypunch  operator 

Meat  heliicr 

Order  ciurk 

Preiser,  machine 

Keci>i>tkinut.8al«iiiclerk 

P!Uc<iclerk 


MoYtaK 

I'rtutinK.  -. 

l*ublishing. 


Oilreflnlns 

Metal  manutucluiiiig. 

Retail  trade 

Metal  maiiufucturing. 


Drycleaalnf. 
Retull  trudo.. 
.....do 


811k  "Screen  printer. 
Tr.ithc  ilerk 

City  E 


.\iTotinflni  clerk 

.\wuib)er 

Do 


Business  Mrvl<'e. 
Wholesale  tradi'. 


Belnll  trmV  

Klectrieitl  maiwilarl  urine 
do 


Dookkeeiwr  

l*.. 

Buokkit'iUiti  uiiiclilnv  up- 

mior. 
t\»ll«'Uir... 

Cook         


iDMtnUkC* 

Prinllns 

Itelriill  trudr. 


nunlmwi  iwrvUv. 
U(-alo(ir,uit 


•  «••«  %•«« • 


»%«  >•%««  * 


n»«twl«rv|ee 


AtilMMl  )«n«(t4Ul    

MHe>i|her)  niahitfietur 

int. 
Coii^irueiHm   


,>5  00 

4u  til 
.m  (III 

5a  M 


■s\\\.  (l» 

I   15 

T.V  i»i 
t>.\  nv 
7.VUU 


I    IJ5        Ui. 
,1  III!  Ill  I  >'iMtr 

:vuu    Wi'tk. 


4\(lk 

UV\!U 

4o««i 

n  no 


.vm  111  ' 
I  W 

HI  til  . 

75  (l>  1 

lUUWt  I 


D<» 


.MtMiOi 

lloitr 
\\«i>k, 


Do     ., 

Cudtl  vWrk 

Dl»hw«iHlMir,  iMM<)a(¥< 

K)r\«lMI  tt)«<rHtuf,  )tl4Mvtf 

OiiM«r«l  »IWr«n^»k 

()Mkvr>  iVrk  ........... 

|ii\vtii«vr>  ih-rk    . 
Iiivi«t«)«r)  vuHtMl  v'K>ei    . 

r^i*  f,  ioi»\liloe 

IVi . 

^tH'^'twH  K       •    b>»tt»a%aftahak 
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Mr.  KEARNS  Madam  Chairman,  X 
yield  5  mlDutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  (IupfxnI. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  principle  of  the 
bill  which  is  b»jfore  the  House  today. 
As  will  be  noted,  the  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  joined  in  reporting  this  bill  from 
the  committee.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  little  or  no  reel  opposition  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Madam  Chairman,  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  Republican  platform  in 
1960  advocated  ecjual  pay  for  equal  work, 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  The  Democratic  platform  of  1960 
contained  a  similar  i^ank  calling  for 
equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  bill  a  number  of  amend- 


ments were  offered  and  some  were 
adopted.  So  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
not  precisely  the  legislation  sent  up  by 
the  administration. 

There  will  be  further  amendments  of- 
fered here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to- 
day. I  should  Uke  to  say.  at  the  very 
outset,  that  our  amendments,  which  will 
be  relatively  few  in  number,  are  d^gned 
to  strengthen  the  principle  of  the  bill 
and  to  make  it  practical  and  workable. 
It  is  not  enough.  I  think,  just  to  be 
blindly  in  favor  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  We  must  also  look  at  the  language 
of  the  bill,  and  we  must  try  to  see  how 
it  will  actually  operate.  I  know  that 
the  women  In  this  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  women  around  the  country,  are  the 
last  ones  who  would  want,  unduly  or 
unnecessarily  to  Inflict  economic  dislo- 
cation or  to  create  serious  unemploy. 
mcnt. 


Madam  Chairman.  I  am  very  delighted 
and  very  pleased  that  the  distlnruished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Zblehko, 
has  indicated  at  the  outset  that  he 
favors  and,  in  fact,  will  himself  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  had  earlier  pro- 
posed to  include  labor  organizations 
within  the  scope  of  this  bUl.  I  think  It 
should  be  recognized  that  while  most 
labor  organizations  are  sincere  in  their 
statements  favoring  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  without  regard  to  sex,  and  while 
the  international  labor  organizations 
proclaim  this  over  and  over  again,  it  is 
still  a  fact  that,  at  the  local  levels,  some 
labor  unions — and  I  do  not  say  a  major- 
ity, or  that  there  are  a  great  many,  but 
there  are  some,  that  do  engage  in  dis- 
criminatory practices  asainst  women. 
In  other  situations,  labor  unions  merely 
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condoned  or  do  not  object  to  such  dis- 
crimination. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  pro- 
hibit an  employer,  as  we  will  mider  this 
bill,  from  discriminating  in  the  payment 
of  wages  on  the  basis  of  sex,  then  siirely 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  make  the  pro- 
hibition applicable  insofar  as  possible  to 
labor  organizations,  for  they  are  often 
directly  involved  m  creatmg  the  condi- 
tions or  situations  which  are  discrimina- 
tory. In  some  union  contracts  today 
one  wage  scale  is  provided  for  women 
and  a  different  scale  is  provided  for  men. 
In  other  instances  discrimination  is 
brought  about  in  more  subtle  ways 
through  the  classification  of  employees 
and  thedr  Jobs. 

In  an  organized  establishment,  obvi- 
ously, the  union  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  determining  the  classification  of 
jobs  and  employees.  In  negotiating,  a 
union  could  propose  and  Insist  upon  a 
classification  system  that  would  be  in 
violation  of  this  law. 

I  have  not  proposed  the  amendment, 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Zelemko]  has  now  agreed  to  offer, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicting  the  labor 
movement  or  labor  vmions  in  general,  be- 
cause such  an  indictment  would  not  be 
justified.  In  fact,  a  good  many  labor 
organizations  do  have  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  provisions  in  their  union  contracts 
and  in  their  constitutions;  they  enforce 
these  provisions  and  live  up  to  them. 

When  she  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  and  charm- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Honorable  Esther  Peterson,  pointed  out. 
at  page  58  of  the  hearings,  that  only  38 
percent  of  labor  organizations,  surveyed 
in  1956  by  the  Labor  Department,  actu- 
ally had  equal  pay  provisions  in  their 
contracts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  unions  condone  or  encourage  dis- 
crimination; however,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  equal  pay  provisions  appar- 
ently have  not  enjoyed  high  priority  in 
the  contract  negotiations  of  many 
unions. 

The  amendment  to  include  labor 
unions,  which  will  be  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stitute to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Zelenko],  is  a  good 
amendment  from  another  standpoint; 
labor  imions  are  made  accountable  and 
responsible  for  their  part,  if  any,  in  dis- 
criminating against  women,  this  should 
help  immeasurably  in  the  administration 
of  this  act.  Those  who  do  not  want 
hordes  of  bureaucrats  roaming  around 
to  enforce  this  law  can  find  here  a  way 
to  make  the  bill  self -policing,  at  least  in 
establishments  where  there  is  xmion 
organization.  This  is  an  important,  a 
sound,  and  a  good  amendment.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Zelenko  1  for  supporting  my 
amendment  and  for  offering  it.  The 
amendment  will  strengthen  the  equal 
pay  bill  and  make  it  more  effective.  I 
wish  also  to  commend  the  AFL-CIO  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee for  their  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chalrm^,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  pom 
Iowa  [Mr.  Sbcith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Madam  Gbair- 
man.  I  have  been  assigned  the  task  of 
explaining  the  enforcement  procedure 
under  this  act.  Whether  one  is  fjor  it 
or  against  it,  each  one  is  entitled  to  have 
a  summary  explanation  of  the  enforce- 
ment procedures.  Briefly,  they  aife  as 
follows : 

First,  a  charge  is  filed.  The  charge 
must  be  filed  under  oath.  A  compilain- 
ant  cannot  just  file  a  piece  of  paper 
somewhere:  it  must  be  under  oath.  And 
the  complaint  must  be  filed  by  or  for  a 
person  who  is  aggrieved.  Outsiders  may 
not  file  these  charges.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  complaint  must  cover  atli  act 
that  was  committed  within  l  prior  year. 
Under  other  Labor  Standards  Act* — for 
example,  Walsh-Healey,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, — 
it  is  2  years.  Under  this  act  it  is  I  year. 
The  act  must  have  been  committed  ^ith- 
in  the  previous  year. 

After  the  charge  has  been  filedl,  the 
Secretary  files  a  written  charge  with  the 
employer  only  if  there  is  reasohable 
cause  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
violation.  He  must  find  that  thqre  is 
reasonable  cause.  He  must,  at  the  time 
he  files  this  charge  with  the  employer, 
set  forth  the  facts  upon  which  the 
charge  is  based  and  he  must  provide  a 
copy  of  the  charge  that  was  filed  with 
him,  so  that  in  any  event  the  emj^loyer 
will  know  the  nature  of  the  charge  'ihich 
was  filed. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  tO  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  we  are  taking  a  new  pAth  in 
a  problem  here  affecting  men  with 
famihes  and  women  who  are  widorfs? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Any  legislation 
involves  new  paths.  I  will  say  that  this 
bill  we  are  considering  is  extremely 
cautious  in  the  new  path  we  are  taking. 

After  the  employer  has  been  served 
with  a  copy  of  the  charge,  the  Secretary 
can  make  investigations  and  then  he  will 
either  dismiss  it  or  hold  a  conference 
with  the  employer.  First  he  must  resort 
to  informal  procedures  rather  tht^n  go 
into  covu-t  first.  So  there  is  a  conference 
with  the  employer,  if  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  laelieve  there  has  t>een  a  Viola- 
tion. Then  if  the  employer  willl  not 
through  these  informal  procedures  com- 
ply with  the  law,  a  civil  action  can  be 
filed  in  a  Federal  district  court.  At  this 
point  it  could,  of  course,  be  dismia$ed  or 
the  Secretary  can  ask  for  an  injunction 
to  prohibit  continuation  of  this  violation 
of  the  law.  In  the  event  there  is  resti- 
tution, it  cannot  be  for  more  than  twice 
the  wages  that  would  have  been  owed. 
Of  course  it  is  limited  to  a  period  of  1 
year  prior  to  the  time  of  the  notice  of 
the  charge. 

In  the  case  of  Government  confe-acts. 
and  there  are  a  good  number  of  them 
now,  we  have  provided  that  the  con- 
tracts shall  include  an  agreemenfi  that 


they  will  not  violate  the  law.  If  they 
violate  the  law,  then,  only  after  a  court 
has  determined  that  they  have  violated 
the  law,  may  they  be  prohibited  from 
getting  Government  contracts  until  they 
obey  the  law.  This  prohibition  against 
being  awarded  more  contracts  is  only 
for  the  time  they  are  deemed  by  the 
court  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law  and 
their  agreement  and  have  refused  to 
purge  themselves  of  that  violation. 

I  think  the  procedure  here,  although 
it  is  effective,  is  rather  cautious. 

Mr.  HARDY.     Madam  Chairman,  will 
-the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
gentleman's  remarks  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  whenever  a  charge  is 
made  it  must  be  presented  in  writing  and 
under  oath,  and  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
person  claiming  to  l>e  aggrieved.  Would 
the  gentleman  indicate  who  could  bring 
such  an  action? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  'On  behalf  of 
in  this  case  means  an  agent,  either  an 
agent  you  appoint  or  one  that  by  opera- 
tion of  law  is  deemed  to  be  your  agent. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  the  thing  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  is  spelled  out,  so  that 
we  would  not  have  some  self-appointed 
individuals  running  around  making  un- 
founded allegations  or  initiating  un- 
warranted actions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  was  the 
purpose,  so  that  the  person  himself  or 
someone  that  he  permits  to  act  on  his 
behalf  must  file  the  charge. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  individual  ag- 
grieved would  have  to  request  that  some- 
one act  for  him? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes:  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  DwyerI. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Madam  Chairman. 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support. 

What  does  the  act  provide?  It  pro- 
vides for  simple  justice  for  the  women 
of  this  country  who  work  for  a  living. 
Women  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  wages  they  are  paid  just 
because  they  are  women.  Who  can 
quarrel  with  the  aim  of  H.R.  11667,  to 
prevent  such  discrimination  in  certain 
employment  related  to  interstate  com- 
merce? Who  will  say  with  seriousness 
that  a  worker  deserves  less  for  doing  the 
same  work  as  another  worker  because 
one  is  a  man  and  one  is  a  woman?  The 
result  that  the  bill  seeks  is  merely  pay- 
ment of  "the  rate  for  the  job."  It  does 
not  prescribe  wages;  it  does  not  tell  an 
employer  what  rates  he  shall  pay.  nor 
does  it  prevent  a  union  from  bargaining 
for  wages  at  any  particular  level.  It 
merely  says  to  individual  employers 
within  its  coverage,  "You  may  not  make 
invidious  distinction  in  wage  rates  based 
on  sex  alone. ' 

Madam  Chairman,  the  measure  before 
us  is  just  to  men  as  well  as  to  women. 
Further,  it  is  just  to  employers  because 
it  protects  them  against  the  unfair  com- 
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petition  of  those   who  imderpay  their 
women  workers.    Justice  alone  is  a  suf- 
ficient argument  for  this  bill — but  let  me 
mention,  too,  some  practical  arguments 
for  its  adoption  v/hich  are  also  weighty. 
The  importance  of  this  bill  today  does 
r.ot  arise  from  chance ;  it  arises  from  the 
growing  importance  of  women  in  ovu* 
labor  force.    Today,  we  have  more  than 
L'4    miUion    women    workers;    10   years 
from  now.  that  flifure  will  exceed  30  mil- 
lion.   These  workers  are  indispensable  to 
our    national    well-being — to    our    sur- 
vival— and  they  need  and  should  have 
t  he  incentive  of  f  ;ur  and  equal  treatment 
m  the  basic  economic  area  of  wage  rates. 
Please  remember  that  H.R.  11667  will 
confer  no  special  favors  on  women  work- 
ers.    It  will  req\iire  only  that  they  be 
accorded  the  di|  nity  that  comes  from 
equality  of  treatment  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  worthiness  of  their  labor. 
There  is  nothing    more  degrading  to  a 
worker  than  to  be  downgraded  in  pay 
(or  reasons  that  have  no  rational  basis. 
We  cannot  affoid  such  discrimination 
against  the  vital  part  of  our  work  force 
which  women  now  represent.     We  need 
the  skills,  we  need  the  efforts,  and  we 
need  the  talents  of  our  women  workers. 
We  will  only  receive  the  full  benefits  of 
tlieir  efforts  when  we  reciprocate  in  re- 
warding their  efforts  equally  with  those 
of  men. 

There  are  tho;ie  who  say  that  we  do 
not  need  this  bill  Ten  years  ago  exactly. 
Madam  Chairman,  there  were  those  in 
New  Jersey  who  used  this  same  argu- 
ment. But  we  persisted,  and  New  Jersey 
became  one  of  tie  few  States — at  that 
time — to  enact  an  equal  pay  for  women 
.statute.  As  the  sponsor  of  that  legis- 
lation. I  can  state  in  accuracy  and  in 
pride  that  the  results  have  been  highly 
beneficial.  I  believe  the  time  has  long 
.since  arrived,  however,  when  the  bene- 
fits and  protections  of  an  equal  pay  law 
should  be  extended  beyond  the  borders 
of  individual  States  and  embrace  all  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  that  I  could 
aiiree  that  this  bill  is  not  needed,  that 
there  are  no  imtances  of  unequal  pay 
practices  which  still  require  correction. 
But.  unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case. 
Discrimination  against  our  women  work- 
ers cannot  be  visualized  in  terms  of  psist 
history.  The  more  than  50  statements 
of  witnesses  at  the  recent  hearings  refute 
the  notion  that  wage  discrimination  has 
been  ended.  It  exists  now  and  must  be 
stopped.  Though  enlightened  employers 
and  enlightened  unions  recognize  the 
evils  of  unequal  pay  practices,  their  ef- 
forts alone  are  far  from  adequate  to 
stamp  them  out.  since  the  unorganized 
woman  worker  is  most  vulnerable  to 
these  practices. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1962  is  a  sound  and  constructive  bill 
based  on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  worker  is  worthy  of  his  hire — regard- 
less of  whether  a  man  or  a  woman. 
Moreover,  the  act  is  also  an  economic 
necessity  to  mobilize  the  full  productive 
force  of  our  womanpower.    It  should  be 


passed   without   crippling   amendments 
and  without  delay. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11677. 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962. 

I  do  not  consider  women  a  special  class 
to  be  set  aside  for  special  privileges,  but 
I  do  feel  strongly  that  women  are  first- 
class  citizens  whose  equal  rights  under 
the  law  should  be  protected. 

We  in  the  State  of  Washington  are 
fortunate  to  have  good  laws,  by  and 
large,  which  give  protection  to  men  and 
women  on  an  equal  basis.  But  in  many 
States,  women  are  not  receiving  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  The  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1962  is  intended  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation in  wage  rates  based  on  sex  where 
men  and  women  are  performing  similar 
or  equal  work  for  the  same  employer. 
The  proposal  would  apply  to  employers 
whose  employees  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce. 

It  is  widely  recognized.  Madam  Chair- 
man, that  the  payment  of  lower  wage 
rates  to  workers  of  one  sex  for  the  same 
work  as  that  performed  by  the  other 
sex  has  an  undesirable  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  entire  Nation.  Such 
practices  tend  to  affect  adversely  the 
general  purchasing  ix)wer  and  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  workers.  Unfair  com- 
petitive advantages  are  enjoyed  by  em- 
ployers who  pay  discriminatory  rates 
based  an  sex.  In  addition  to  the  eco- 
nomic ills  caused  by  discriminatory  wage 
practices,  such  practices  violate  funda- 
mental principles  of  justice  and  impair 
prestige  of  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

A  nondiscriminatorj-  wage  level  makes 
possible  the  maximum  utilization  of 
worker  skills.  This,  together  with  col- 
lateral benefits,  such  as  morale  improve- 
ment, may  stimulate  production  and 
lessen  the  effects  of  unfair  competition. 
Thus,  Madam  Chairman,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  Congress  eradicate 
discriminatory  pay  practices  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  without  hesitation 
I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation by  this  body  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  sun  happy  to  yield  5  minutes 
to  a  pioneer  in  this  legislation,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman,  may  I  say  first  of  all  that  I 
appreciate  the  comment  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  However,  I  must 
say.  in  all  fairness,  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  who  is  presiding  here. 


I  would  like  to  comment.  Madam 
Chairman,  that  perhaps  no  piece  of  leg- 
islation has  served  as  the  basis  of  so 
many  jokes  as  legislation  having  to  do 
with  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  I 
suppose  that  many  of  us  have  enjoyed 
them.  But  I  must  also  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  for  many  millions  of  wom- 
en throughout  the  Nation  this  is  not  a 
joke.  To  me.  it  is  something  we  are 
deeply  concerned  about. 

I  may  also  say  I  have  never  considered 
myself  as  a  suffragette,  and  yet  this  is 
a  piece  of  legislation  on  which  I  feel  very 
very  strongly.  This  bill  is  the  culmma- 
tion  of  a  long  struggle.  Although  bills 
have  been  introduced  every  year  dating 
back  to  World  War  II  they  never  have 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  need  to  read  the  statistics, 
but  there  is  demonstrable  proof  of  wage 
discrimination  against  women — ^in  the 
professions,  in  clerical  positions,  in 
skilled  and  in  unskilled  categories. 

I  quote  from  a  survey  report  submitted 
to  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  March  of  this 
year : 

At  the  University  ol  Wisconsin,  a  place- 
ment official  observes:  "The  double  wage 
standard  still  holds,  except  In  mathematics 
and  sciences."  Starting  salaries  for  women 
will  edge  upward  this  year  but  will  still  lag 
by  »50  to  $100  a  month  behind  offers  to  men 
for  equivalent  positions. 

I  quote  the  following  from  page  31  of 
the  hearings: 

For  example,  in  a  1961  survey  of  wages  in 
nonelectrical  machinery  firms  In  Chicago, 
women  assemblers  (class  C)  averaged  tl.68 
an  hour,  while  men  averaged  $2.07;  women 
machine-tool  operators  (class  C)  averaged 
$171.  while  men  averaged  $2.05.  In  the 
latter  classification,  In  the  Hartford -New 
Britain-Bristol ,  Conn.,  area,  the  difference 
was  even  greater — $1.61  for  women,  as  com- 
pared with  $2.33  for  men.  Among  drill - 
press  operators,  single  or  multiple  spindle 
(class  C)  In  Chicago,  women  averaged  $1.73 
an  hovtr  and  men  averaged  $1.94  an  hour. 

Similar  patterns  emerge  frcMn  surveys  In 
the  clothing  industry  in  New  York  City,  in 
confectionery  products  In  Chicago,  and  even 
In  some  of  the  newer  Industries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Women  weavers  in  other  States  including; 
Maine.  New  Hampshire,  and  an  area  In  Penn- 
sylvania also  averaged  5  and  6  cents  an  hour 
less  than  men. 

In  another  of  the  newer  Industries,  plastic 
products  (February  1960.  Chicago)  women 
employee'  as  finishers  (on  molded  plastic 
products)  received  average  hourly  earnings 
of  $1  39;  and  men,  $1.58. 

,  •  *  •  • 

A  retailer  seeking  an  accounting  clerk 
offered  $42  a  week  for  a  woman  employee  and 
$45  a  week  for  a  man  worker.  A  distillery 
with  a  clerk-typist  job  to  be  filled  offered 
$1.87  an  hour  for  a  woman  employee  and 
$2.19  an  hour  for  a  man  worker.  An 
electrical  manufacturer  with  a  Job  opening 
for  an  assembler  offered  $1.40  an  hour  for  a 
woman  worker  and  $1.55  an  hovir  for  a  man 
employee.  A  machinery  manufacturer  seek- 
ing a  bookkeeper  offered  ttom  $70  to  $75  » 


introduced  legislation  in  this  body  lon/^  week  for  a  woman  worker  and  from  $85  to 
before  I  did,  as  have  others  of  my  col-     *^  a  week  for  a  man. 
leagues.    I  have  worked  for  this  legisla-        The  following  table  is  very  revealing 
tion  during  the  8  years  I  have  been  in    in  this  matter  of  discrimination  in  in- 
Congress  and  even  longer  than  that.        dustry. 
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JTobUtto 


Accounting  derk 

Assembler 

Do 

Bookkeeper 

Do 

Do - 

Do — 

Clerk  typist 

Do 

Copywriter 

Credit  clerk 

Do... 

Klevator  operator,  passenger.. 
Oeneral  office  derk.. 

Do_ 

Orocery  checker 

Inventory  derk... 

Key  pandi  operator 

Order  derk 

Receptlonlst-wles  derk 

Bales  derk 

Do - 

Tailor - 

Teller 

Traffic  derk 


Industry 


Retail  trade 

Electrical  manutacturtng... 

....do - -. 

Machinery  manufacturing. 

Insurance 

Printing 

Moving. -, 

Distillery 

Printing. 

Publishing 

Retail  trade 

Wholesale  trade. 

Retail  trade 

Oil  refining 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Metal  manuracturing 

do 

do 

Retail  trade 

do 

do 

do 

Credit  agency.- 

Wholesale  tratle 


Hiring  rate 


Women 


$42.00 

1.40 

$1.2.'J-    1.35 

70.  00-  75.  00 

350. 00 

325.00 

3.V).  00 

1.87 

60.  UO 

55.  00-  fid.  00 

50.00 

265. 00-300. 00 

1.40 

300.(1)1 

250.00 

56.  K8 

2.'i0.  00 

240. 00-245.  Ul 

225. 00-275. 00 

70.00 

1.00-    i.a-i 

1.00 

fi5.  00 

2,  W».  Of) 

270.00 


Men 


145. 00 

1.55 

1.40 

$85.  00-  90.  00 

400.00 

375.00 

4.'iO  00 

2.  19 

65.  (JO 

X'p  to  100.  00 

eo.  00 

400.  UO 

1   fiO 

32S.00 

3UI.  00 

fC.  90 

300.00 

260.  00-265.  DO 

275.00 

M).  00 

1   25 

1.125 

7.5.  00 

3,0(H1.00 

300.00 


-^ 


teilod 


?-ook. 
our. 
Do. 

Month. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hour. 

Do. 
Do. 

Hour. 
Nlonth. 

MI  out h. 

Do. 

Do. 

S-..'k. 
our. 

iDn. 

Sloulh. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau.    "Economic  ludiculors  lUUitiiijr  to  E(iu;il  r.iy, tl'";2 


Seven  million  women  in  the  United 
States  are  employed  at  jobs  that  pay 
less  than  $1  an  hour. 

In  1960  the  median  wage  for  men 
workers  was  $5,417  and  for  women  it 
was  $3,293—42.124  less. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Servfce 
Commission  has  stated  that  the  ratio  of 
women  to  men  in  Federal  positions  pay- 
ing $10,000  or  more  was  17  to  1,430. 
This  great  disparity  in  per  capita  earn- 
ings is  reflected  in  per  capita  retire- 
ment annuities,  which  are  $1,417  for 
women  and  $1,805  for  men. 

A  February  survey  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  covering  30  college  placement 
ofBcials  and  50  corporation  personnel 
executives  showed  that  the  starting 
salaries  for  women  graduating  from 
college  this  June  would  lag  $50  to  $100  a 
month  behind  job  offers  to  men  gradu- 
ates for  equivalent  positions. 

These  wage  discriminations  can  be 
documented  over  and  over  again. 
Women  are  paid  on  a  different  basis 
than  men,  but  they  pay  taxes  on  the 
same  basis  as  men. 

Many  years  ago,  Edmimd  Burke  said: 

Where  there  Is  abuse,  there  ought  to  be 
clamor. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  women's 
organizations  with  membership  of  12 
million  have  been  clamoring — have  been 
working  against  various  forms  of  dis- 
crimination for  many,  many,  years. 

Today  in  this  House  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  what  we  promise  at  elec- 
tion time.  We  Americans,  men  and 
women  alike,  recently  have  felt  a  surge 
of  pride  and  gratitude  because  of  the 
thoroughness  of  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey,  the 
woman  researcher  who  refused  to  ap- 
prove for  distribution  in  the  United 
States  a  dangerous,  deforming  drug  that 
had  been  marketed  in  other  countries. 
Passage  of  this  bill  means  that  any 
women,  such  as  Dr.  Kelsey,  who  work 
in  private  laboratories  shall  receive  fair 
play  in  the  form  of  pay  equal  to  that  of 
their  fellow  male  scientists. 

In  supporting  this  equal  pay  legisla- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  the  Business  and  Pro- 


fessional Women's  Clubs,  the  Naitional 
Association  of  Woman  Lawyers,  tfc(e  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  thd  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Womesp,  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Wometi,  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  th(  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  YWCA — all  of  these 
organizations  supporting  equal  pay  leg- 
islation— are  simply  asking  for  fair 
treatment,  for  which  there  is  no  Hubsti- 
tute. 

Also  may  I  suggest  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  studied  veiy  carefully  by 
the  memberships  of  these  organiaitions. 
A  bill  that  is  called  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  but  that  is  watered  dowrtt  that 
has  the  enforcement  procedures  rerfioved, 
that  says  much  but  means  notjiing — 
this  kind  of  bill  will  not  fool  actiyone. 
These  women  have  too  long  suffered  the 
abuses  of  this  discrimination.  They 
know  exactly  what  is  in  the  bill,  and  they 
know  that  any  crippling  amendment  that 
might  be  offered  in  the  guise  of  stnftngth- 
ening  it  will  not  do  so.  ■ 

I  may  say  to  my  colleagues  I  hope 
that,  if  and  when  crippling  amendments 
are  offered,  they  will  be  def called  by 
substantial  majorities. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  It  Is  a  modest 
approach  to  a  problem  of  great  magni- 
tude. This  bill  does  not  establish  any 
minimum  wage,  it  does  not  fix  anjf  wage 
rate  at  all,  it  does  not  in  any  wayj  affect 
the  seniority  system  or  the  merit  s^'stem, 
it  does  not  affect  the  job  classification 
program  unless  there  is  discrimlpation 
based  purely  on  sex.  It  does  not  affect 
area  wage  differentials,  it  does  not}  affect 
the  wages  paid  between  one  enRployer 
and  another. 

Yesterday  when  I  wais  on  the  $oor,  I 
heard  comments  that  if  this  bill  were 
passed  it  would  drive  the  textile  mills 
out  of  one  section  of  the  counjtry  to 
another.  I  would  say  to  my  coUfeagues 
that  nothing  could  be  further  frQm  the 
truth. 

This  bill  applies  only  to  emj^loyees 
employed  by  1  employer  within  a  single 
location,  and  only  if  there  are  25  Of  more 
employees  in  that  particular  plant.     I 


cannot  see  how  anyone  could  object  to 
provisions  as  essentially  fair  as  these. 

It  se^ns  to  me  the  question  for  us  to 
decide  is:  Are  we  going  to  condone  em- 
plo3mi«it  practices  that  discriminate 
against  women?  Are  we  going  to  con- 
done a  basic  injustice  to  women  workers? 
It  is  against  this  background  and  this 
order  of  problems  that  we  consider  this 
legislation  today.  The  United  States  has 
made  great  progress  against  other  forms 
of  discrimination,  but  the  United  States 
is  lagging  behind  other  countries  in  do- 
ing something  about  this. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support 
of  this  bill  and  recommend  its  passage. 
Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent.1  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Madam  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  important  piece  of  legislation.  Its 
aims  have  been  approved  by  many  of  our 
leading  educators,  labor  and  business 
leaders,  and  in  the  main  is  widely  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  all  areas  of  ac- 
tivities. 

The  principle  of  equality  cannot  be  de- 
nied in  any  field  of  endeavor  in  a  nation 
whose  basic  ruling  concept  is  one  based 
upon  equality. 

I  have  supported  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion over  a  whole  generation  of  legisla- 
tive activities.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
lend  my  support  in  this  effort  today. 

Our  committee  has  given  this  bill 
many  hours  of  study  and  many  days  of 
public  hearings. 

We  believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  our  economy  and  to 
the  enhancement  of  our  way  of  life. 

The  following  analysis  shows  how 
thorough  the  committee  has  been: 
Summary  or  Major  Provisions  or  Equal  Pat 
Act  of  1962— H.R.  11677 
Section  3:  "Employer"  means  any  person 
(except  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  engaged  In 
commerce  or  the  production  of  goods  for 
commorce  who  has  25  or  more  employees. 
Section  4:  Employers  shall  not  discriminate 
in  the  payment  of  wages  because  of  the 
employee's  sex.  Employers  must  pay  equal 
wages  to  employees  doing  comparable  work 
the  performance  of  which  requires  compar- 
able skills.  Wages  differentials  based  on 
seniority,  merit  increase  or  bona  fide  job 
classification  programs  are  not  deemed  dis- 
criminatory. 

Section  5:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
provide  rules  and  regulations  for  adminis- 
tering this  act.  The  employer's  good  faith 
reliance  on  such  regulations  shall  be  a  valid 
defense  in  any  alleged  violation  proceedings. 
Section  6:  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved or  by  the  Secretary,  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  sent  to  the  respondent  and  an  in- 
vestigation shall  commence.  If  the  Inves- 
tigation discloses  a  violation,  the  Secretary 
shall  attempt  to  effect  compliance,  by  in- 
formal means  of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion.  Failing  voluntary  compliance, 
the  Secretary  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  proper  U.S.  district  court.  No  such  ac- 
tion may  be  brought  If  based  on  violations 
occurring  1  year  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
charge.  If  the  respondent  is  found  guilty 
of  the  charged  violation.  It  may  Issue  an 
injunction  and  order  payment  of  back  wages 
plus  liquidated  damages  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  back  wages.  Issues  of  fact  may 
be  heard  by  a  master,  and  the  proceedings 
shall  be  advanced  on  the  court  docket.  The 
remedies  provided  by  this  section  shall   be 
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exclusive.  Labor  Department  attorneys  may 
appear  and  represent  the  Secretary  in  any 
litigation,  subject  to  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Section  7  authorizes  i  he  Secretary  to  super- 
vise back-W8ige  payments  owed  to  an 
employee. 

Section  8:  No  Federal  contract  involving 
«-10  000  or  more  shall  t>e  let  unless  it  stlpu- 
lues  that  the  contractor  is  subject  to  all 
Ijrovlsions  of  this  act.  No  contract  may  be 
.iwarded  any  person  .tdjudged  in  violation 
,1  this  act  until  he  iias  complied  with  all 
court  orders. 

.Section    9:    Posting   requirement. 

.Section  10  preempts  State  law  except  that 
•he  Secretary  may  ced<*  Jurisdiction  over  cer- 
t.iin  cases  where  State  law  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  act. 

Section  11  authorl  :es  the  appropriation 
of  .sums  1  not  in  excess  of  $1,500,000  for  h.scal 
1962)  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Section  12  provides  that  this  act  become 
f  tfective    120  days  aft  *r  date  of  enactment 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Madam  Chainnan.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs. 
Wt-isi. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
•Alioleheartedly  endorse  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  of  1962,  which  has  the  basic  purpose 
oi  securing  wage  .lustice  for  working 
women  by  preventing  discriminatory 
uase  practices  on  the  basis  of  sex  in 
iii.ployment  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  fact  that  a  law  is  required  to  in- 
.sure  the  democratic  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  j-hould  be  a  source  of 
rmljarrassment  in  America— the  world's 
U  adinc;  democracy.  However,  as  we  all 
know,  discrimination  in  wage  payments 
on  the  basis  of  sex  continues  to  exist, 
c'-.tn  though  it  i^  often  successfully 
concealed. 

In  the  past,  in  ttie  area  of  remedial 
labor  legislation,  the  Federal  Govem- 
rntnt  has  been  a  ^ource  of  inspiration 
lb  the  States  by  leading  the  way.  It 
iia.s  al.so  often  provided  models  for  other 
countries  to  adopt.  In  the  area  of  equal 
pay  for  women,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  lags  far  behind.  Twenty - 
two  States  have  equal  pay  laws;  and 
Canada,  our  neighlwr  to  the  north,  has 
a  F^ederal  law  and  eight  provincial  laws. 
I  think  it  is  impe-ative  that  Congress. 
by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
I'liminate  the  tarnish  of  unequal  pay 
practices  on  the  irrelevant  basis  of  sex 
from  an  otherwise  respectable  record  of 
achievement  in  la)x)r  legislation. 

Mental  capacity,  talent,  imagination. 
and  initiative  are  not  parceled  out  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  In  the  space  age,  with 
tlie  premium  on  excellence  in  these  vari- 
ou.s  qualities,  this  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  waste  its  human  resources  by  discrim- 
inatory pay  practices  which  demean  and 
ciieapen  the  contributions  of  v,omen. 
We  need  policies  and  practices  which 
stinuilate  maximum  effort  and  excellence 
m  iJerformance.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
Ptinicious  methc<l  of  discouraging 
women  employees  from  making  their 
maximum  contribution  than  to  pay  them 
le.ss.  merely  because  they  are  women. 
Moreover,  the  specter  of  unequal  rewards 
for  equal  or  superior  endeavors  tends  to 
discourage  yomig  women  from  exerting 
extra  efforts  preparing  for  the  more  re- 
warding careers.  The  actualities  of  vm- 
equal  pay  are  disheartening  to  the  work- 


ing women  and  dampen  the  incentive  for 
excellence  in  job  performance. 

Equal  pay  for  women  is  important  to 
help  maintain  the  stability  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force;  to  insure  maxim  tun 
utilization  of  our  human  resources  and 
to  promote  our  economic  growth.  Mad- 
am Chairman,  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
is  an  cxpre.ssion  of  our  national  ideals 
which  should  be  embodied  in  the  laws 
of  this  Nation.  I  strongly  urge  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Mr  KEARNS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California   (Mr.  Hiestand  1 . 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  No  one  can  argue 
against  that  principle.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  American  liberty 
and  fairness.  We  want  to  see  equal  pay 
for  equal  work. 

My  own  personal  experience  over  a 
great  many  years  attests  the  fact  that 
we  have  put  into  practice  this  principle. 
Women  have  been  employed  in  very 
large  numbers  all  over  the  United  States 
in  the  companies  with  which  I  have 
been  associated,  and  consistently  and 
constantly  we  adjusted  the  rates  based 
upon  production,  the  compensation  being 
in  relation  to  how  much  an  individual 
could  produce,  regardless  of  sex. 

There  arc  many  jobs  that  women  can 
do  much  better  than  men.  We  do,  how- 
ever, adliere  to  the  principle  that  equal 
pay  is  the  American  way. 

Madam  Chairman,  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  bill  before  us  is  perfect. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  far  from  it  in 
some  ways.  It  is  weak  in  some  ways; 
it  is  punitive  in  other  ways.  It  is  poorly 
drawn  and  could  be  self-defeating  in 
some  ways,  and  that  you  and  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  tolerate.  Let  us  not  be 
swayed  by  sentimental  or  emotional  ap- 
peal. That  is  not  necessary  in  this  House 
of  Representatives.  We  believe  in  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

While  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  is 
a  fundamentally  sound  and  desirable 
principle,  its  application  in  specific  cases 
is  often  extremely  complex  and  contro- 
versial due  to  the  difficulty  of  compar- 
ing jobs  in  order  to  define  what  is.  in 
fact,  "equal  work."  I  think  there  are 
few  representatives  of  labor  or  manage- 
ment who  would  claim  that  it  is  possible 
to  develop  a  job-evaluation  system  which 
could  be  depended  upon  in  all  cases  to 
produce  fair  and  mutually  acceptable 
determinations  of  "work  of  comparable 
character  on  jobs  the  performance  of 
which  requires  comparable  skills." 

I  quote  those  words  from  the  bill,  and 
we  are  going  to  hear  some  more  about 
the  difference  in  those  words.  After  all, 
"comparable"  implies  not  necessarily 
"equal."  There  can  be  very  unequal 
things  compared,  and  what  we  want  to 
be  sure  of  is  the  title  of  the  bill  carries 
through  in  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
in  its  meaning. 

In  an  area  of  industrial  relations  where 
a  sound  principle  cannot  be  consistently 
applied  by  clear-cut  adrndnistrative  de- 
termination, the  only  effective  way  to 
achieve  the  desired  objective  is  through 
voluntary  action  and  collective  bargain- 
ing.   Governmental  control  in  such  an 


area  Is  completely  unjustified  and  would 
only  multiply  the  army  of  bureaucrats 
that  would  be  needed  to  exert  such  con- 
trol. 

This  bill  would  largely  increase  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
executive  branch. 

If  the  gap  betvieen  principle  and  prac- 
tice in  this  matter  is  so  great  as  to  in- 
volve substantial  injustice  and  economic 
loss,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  desira- 
ble approach  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  through  research,  education, 
and  persuasion.  The  exercise  of  com- 
pubive  power  by  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  provided  for  in  H.R.  11677  would. 
in  my  judgment,  interfere  with  normal 
collective  bargaining  and  involve  the 
Government  in  problems  that  can  most 
justly  and  efficiently  be  worked  out  by 
labor  and  management. 

Now.  this  bill  is  not  a  wage-fixing  bill. 
As  it  is  worded,  it  would  seem  to  be.  be- 
cause it  would  imply  that  one  company 
with  units  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  to  p>ay  the  same  rates  for 
equal  jobs;  at  least,  parallel  Jobs.  .That 
is  not  practicable  and  it  is  not  what  this 
House  has  in  mmd.  Discrimination  we 
wish  to  stamp  out  as  between  men  and 
women  of  equal  abilities  and  equal  pro- 
duction. They  should  be  similarly  and 
equally  compensated,  and  we  all  agree 
on  that.  But,  this  bill  needs  several  very 
imp>ortant  amendments,  and  I  hope  that 
to  make  this  bill  effective  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  be  present  and  listen 
to  them  and  will  sustain  these  amend- 
ments, because  they  can  make  this  bill 
effective,  and  it  might  not  otherwise 
be  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  note  on  page  2: 

It  was  the  Intention  of  the  committee  in 
designing  the  legislation  not  to  create  an 
additional  Federal  bureaucracy  but  to  employ 
existing  Investigatory  facilities  already  avail- 
able within  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
thus  to  minimize  the  administrative  costs  of 
this  new  program 

Now.  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  require  242  additional 
employees;  that  the  initial  cost  will  be 
a  million  dollars  per  year,  and  that  with- 
in 3  or  4  years  the  cost  will  increase 
to  $1.7  million-odd  a  year.  Would  the 
gentleman  care  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  that  this  is  not  going 
to  increase  the  bureaucracy? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Matters  of  the  future  are 
matters  of  opinion.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  correct  in  his  inter - 
pretaticm.  It  is  going  to  cost  more.  It 
cannot  be  intelligently  administered, 
effectively  and  fairly  administered 
without  them,  and  I  think  his  estimate 
may  be  correct 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  relying  on  an  esti- 
mate made  by  the  E>epartment. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  it  is  not  true  that  the  esti- 
mate of  additional  personnel  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross! 
is  not  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  compliance  with 
Public  Law  801  of  the  Mth  Congress 
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which  requires  Where  there  Is  to  be  addi- 
tionsJ  expenditure  for  personal  services 
of  $1  million  or  more  as  a  result  of  new 
legislation,  there  must  be  submitted  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  additional 
positions  for  the  ensuing  first  5  years? 

Mr.  HEESTAND.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man's question? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  My  question  is  this : 
Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  estimate  of 
242  ^ditional  new  positions  is  based  on 
that  very  report? 

Mr.HIESTAND.   It  is. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
^  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962,  HJl.  11677,  which 
is  now  before  the  House,  is  a  bill  which 
wlU  assure  wage  justice  for  the  241/2 
million  women  now  in  our  work  force. 
It  will  encotirage  women,  as  well  as  men. 
to  develop  their  skills  and  potentials  to 
the  maximum  in  tl^e  assurance  that  they 
will  be  compensate^  in  their  work  on  the 
basis  of  their  jo^  performance.  Sex 
should  play  no  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  wage  rates«^  It  has  been  clearly 
established  that  women  are  equally,  and 
sometimes  more,  skilled  and  competent 
to  perform  comparable  work  as  men. 
Men  and  women  are  equal  partners  in 
the  labor  force  and  hence  are  entitled 
to  be  treated  as  equal  partners  in  the 
rate  of  their  compensation.  The  bill  now 
before  us  is  simply  to  assure  workers  that 
they  will  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  their 
job  performance  without  regard  to  sex. 

Equal-pay  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  every  session  of  Congress  since  1945  by 
Members  of  both  political  parties.  H.R. 
11677  has  the  support  of  many  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  Congress,  of 
specialists  in  the  field  of  labor  relations, 
of  xmions,  of  national  organizations.  At 
hearings  before  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  overwhelming  evidence  was 
presented  of  the  continuing  practice  of 
pa3ang  women  workers  less  than  men  for 
doing  comparable  work,  of  the  vital  con- 
tribution of  women  workers  to  the  labor 
force  and  the  economy,  of  the  compel- 
ling reasons  which  force  women  to  work, 
of  the  degrading  effects  on  worker  morale 
and  productivity  caused  by  unjust  wage 
discrimination,  and  of  the  undercutting 
of  the  wage  rates  to  men  when  women 
workers  can  be  obtained  at  less  pay. 

I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the  battles 
of  eliminating  unjust  discrimination  of 
all  kinds.  Wage  discrimination  based 
on  the  worker's  sex,  crosses  color,  reli- 
gious, and  ethnic  lines.  It  affects  the 
women  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds. 

This  bill,  if  passed,  will  be  primarily 
and  immediately  beneficial  to  women. 
More  specifically,  it  will  be  even  more 
beneficial  to  Negro  women  who,  because 
of  the  dual  discrimination  they  encoun- 
ter, are  the  victims  of  the  most  xmjust 
wage  rates.  This  bill  will  relieve  them 
at  least  of  the  downgrading  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex. 


The  Equal  Pay  Act  is  a  measui«  long 
overdue  and  vitally  needed.  This  is  our 
opportunity  to  show  the  hard-wprking 
ladies  of  our  land  that  we,  the  Mejnbers 
of  this  great  House  of  Representatives, 
appreciate  the  economic  contributions 
they  have  made  and  continue  to  make  in 
our  society,  and  that  we  feel  they  are 
entitled  to  the  full  fruits  of  their  labor 
v'ithout  discrimination. 
•  Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  BKiiLEvI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pOint  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemani  from 
New  York?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  '! 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Madam  Chairmsi|n,  for 
the  past  40  years  women  workers)  have 
become  an  increasingly  significant  part 
of  this  country's  labor  force.  Thei  more 
than  24  million  working  womeh  are 
about  one-third  of  the  labor  force  today. 
One-third  of  all  adult  women  wortc. 

These  women  workers  are  essential  to 
our  economy.  They  work  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  or  t^  con- 
tribute to  essential  family  living  ex- 
penses. Over  2  million  working  Women 
qualify  technically  as  heads  of  families. 
Others  who  do  not  so  qualify  are  still 
the  primary  wage  earner  in  the  family. 
Many  married  women  work  to  help  put 
their  children  through  college.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Association  ofi  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  State  Univetrsities 
tuition  to  State  residents  at  major  pub- 
lic universities  has  increased  an  average 
of  71  percent  in  the  period  from  1$52  to 
1960. 

Women  workers  tend  to  be  foijnd  in 
the  lower  paying  occupations.  Ahd,  at 
hearings  held  this  session  by  the  Select 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  workers  them- 
selves, unions,  national  organiaations, 
and  specialists  testified  to  the  cottinu- 
ing  practice  of  paying  women  workers 
less  than  men  for  the  same  or  com- 
parable work.  This  inequality  hat  seri- 
ous effects  on  the  standard  of  living  of 
these  workers  and  their  families  ^nd  it 
is  demoralizing  to  all  workers. 

Only  22  States  have  equal-pay  laws 
and  these  vary  widely  in  coverage  and 
effectiveness.  A  Federal  law  is  needed 
to  protect  women  workers  in  those  States 
without  such  legislation,  or  withi  inef- 
fective laws,  and  to  protect  emplojfcrs  in 
States  with  such  legislation  or  volun- 
tarily complying  from  unfair  coopipeti- 
tion  from  those  paying  a  lower  w^ge  to 
one  group  of  workers  than  to  others 
performing  comparable  work. 

H.R.  11677,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962. 
prohibits  discrimination  on  accaijint  of 
sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  employ- 
ers engaged  in  interstate  commefce  or 
the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 
commerce.  It  exempts  employers!  of  25 
or  fewer  persons.  By  providing  for  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  ^  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  it  makes  it  possible 
to  use  existing  machinery. 

HJR.  11677  has  been  endorsed  by  a 
distinguished  list  of  Members  of  this 
Congress,  by  other  knowledgeable)  indi- 
viduals, by  national  organizations,  and  by 
unions.     I  urge  support  of  It  here. 


Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  believe  any  of  my  worthy 
colleagues  have  emphasized  the  point 
that  we  are  lamentably  behind  many 
other  countries  in  taking  action  to  re- 
quire equal  pay  for  equal  work  irrespec- 
tive of  sex.  or  that  the  lack  of  Federal 
equal  pay  legislation  reflects  on  our  in- 
ternational standing. 

The  U.S.  representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  the  Honorable  Gladys  Tillett, 
made  telling  observations  on  this  in  her 
testimony  on  H.R.  11677.  Mrs.  Tillett 
has  recently  made  an  on-the-spot  study 
of  the  position  of  women  in  southeast 
Asia.     She  said : 

Everywhere  I  found  that  great  emphasis 
Is  being  placed  on  full  equality  for  women. 
AH  the  countries  I  visited  had  given  women 
full  political  rights  and  the  majority  had 
adopted  laws  or  constitutional  provisions 
requiring  equal  pay. 

Countries  mentioned  which  have  either 
constitutional  or  statutory  provisions 
requiring  equal  pay  included:  Burma, 
Indonesia,  Thailand,  Japan,  India,  and 
Vietnam. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  ILO  meeting  of 
1961,  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  ILO  Equal  Pay  Convention  has  been 
adopted  by  38  countries  and  that  the 
European  Economic  Commimity  under 
the  Rome  Treaty  has  established  an 
equal  pay  principle  with  which  all  of  the 
member  countries  have  agreed  to  comply. 

Throughout  the  world,  strong  move- 
ments for  equality  are  apparent  among 
many  peoples.  Is  it  any  wonder  there- 
fore, that  in  this  country — young  in  age 
but  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world  in 
democratic  tradition — women  should 
strive  to  be  rid  of  a  lingering  inequality 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  this 
tradition.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
women  workers  should  be  assured  the 
very  basic  return  of  equal  pay  with  men 
for  the  same  job  performance  in  our 
industrial  life. 

We  need  as  never  before  to  upnlate  our 
entire  economic  machinery.  We  need  to 
utilize  our  best  brains  and  skills  and 
none  should  be  denied  or  discouraged 
by  outworn  prejudices  and  practices.  I 
therefore  strongly  endorse  H.R.  11677. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucin- 

SKll. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Payment  of  wages  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  job  is  a  basic 
principle  of  our  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  However,  as  between  the 
sexes,  this  principle  is  not  fully  applied. 
Unequal  pay  between  men  and  women 
employed  by  the  same  employer  on  the 
same  or  comparable  jobs  is  found  to  some 
extent  at  almost  every  occupational 
level.  Wage  discriminations  exist  both 
for  factory  workers  and  for  highly 
trained  professional  women  and  busi- 
ness executives.  This  is  both  unfair  and 
contrary  to  our  principles.  Women  com- 
pose an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
this  country's  labor  force,  constituting 
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approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  workers.  Women  as  well  as 
men  work  because  of  econoauc  necessity', 
and  many  working  women  support  chil- 
dren, dependent  parents,  cm:  husbands. 
The  cost  of  food,  rent,  and  other  essen- 
tials of  hving  are  the  same  for  both  men 
and  women. 

However,  it  is  not  these  considerations 
but  the  proven  efficiency  of  women  work- 
oi.s  and  the  essential  part  they  play  in 
the  economy  which  entitle  women  to 
eqiul  pay.  Women  workers  have  amply 
demonstrated  their  abilit>'  to  perform  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs  successfully  and 
skillfully. 

Men  workers  as  well  as  women  work- 
ers, their  families,  and  emplojrers  bene- 
fit from  equal  pay.  Women  benefit  by 
receiving  the  rate  for  the  job  instead  of 
a  lower  rate  based  on  th^ir  sex.  Men 
benefit  through  increa.sed  job  secuiity 
since  employers  are  discouraged  from  re- 
placing them  with  lower  paid  women. 
The  families  of  both  men  and  women 
workers  benefit.  Employers  benefit 
through  the  removal  of  a  source  of  poor 
morale,  labor  di-sputes.  and  unfair  com- 
l>etition  on  the  basis  of  wage  rates.  The 
community  as  a  whole  benefits  from  the 
m  eater  purchasincr  power. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  legislation 
which  would  ghre  women  equal  pay  to 
that  paid  men  for  similar  work. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Daniels  1. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Madam  Chaiiinan. 
less  than  50  years  ago  a  majority  of 
women  in  this  country  did  not  enjoy  the 
right  of  franchise.  Gradually  22  States 
enacted  State  laws  grantiruc  suffrage 
to  women.  Then  in  1920.  Congress  en- 
acted the  well-known  19tb  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution: 

The  right  of  clilBene  trf  th*  Unlte«!  StMtrs 
to  vote  fthall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  ac- 
count ol 


Thus  women  gained  political  rights. 

Today  we  are  not  fighting  for  voting 
ntihts.  We  aie  fighting,  however,  for 
the  economic  rights  of  women,  those 
rights  which  are  now  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  women  throughout  our  Nation. 
Apain  22  States  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive— this  time  by  enacting  State  laws 
Kianting  equal  pay  for  equal  work  to 
women.  And  again  the  time  has  come 
to  adopt  a  Federal  law  eliminating  dis- 
crimination of  the  sexes. 

H.R.  11677.  the  equal  pay  bill  of  1962. 
represents  such  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
di-scrimination  on  account  of  sex.  The 
bill  simply  prohibits  an  employer  having 
employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
from  discriminating  between  employees 
by  paying  lower  wages  to  one  sex  than 
he  pays  to  the  other  sex  for  substantially 
the  same  job.  The  equal  pay  bill  pro- 
poses that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  and  rules  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  administration  of  this  act.  that  he 
have  the  right  to  investigate  and  gather 
data  regardmg  the  wages,  hours,  coixli- 
tions,  and  practices  of  emplogrment  in 
any  industry  subject  to  this  act,  and 
that  if  his  endeavors  to  eUminatc  any 


unlawful  discriminatory  practice  by  the 
informal  methods  of  conference,  concili- 
ation, and  persuasion  fail,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  pou'er  to  petition  any  U.S. 
district  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  violation  of  this  act  occurred. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  then 
be  exclusive  and  its  judgment  final. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  legislation 
does  not  try  to  standardize  wage  rates 
between  different  employers  within  an 
industry.  It  does  not  attempt  to  fix  any 
minimum  wage.  It  does  not  even  sug- 
gest that  employers  in  similar  industries 
charge  similar  rates.  It  is  merely  a  bill 
which  states  the  basic  rule  of  equality  of 
opportunity — a  bill  which  merely  advo- 
cates the  principle  that  two  human 
beings  making  the  same  contribution 
should  both  receive  the  same  reward,  the 
same  pay.  The  issue  is  as  sim.ple  as  that. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  drastic  need 
for  such  legislation  and  the  benefits 
which  will  be  acci'ued  by  all  when  such 
legislation  is  passed.  As  was  mentioned 
previously,  only  22  States  have  enacted 
State  laws  granting  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  to  women  It  is  a  fact  that 
throughout  our  Nation  women  are  being 
discriminated  against  One  need  only 
review  the  testimony  received  by  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Labor  to  confirm 
this  fact.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mrs.  Peterson  points  out  that  in  1960 
women's  median  wage  and  salary  in- 
come was  just  61  percent  of  men's  in- 
come. Mrs.  Peterson  further  shou-s  that 
these  percentage  differences  prevail  in 
nearly  all  the  major  occupational  groups. 
A  female  accounting  clerk,  bookkeeper, 
clerk-typist,  elevator  operator,  groceiy 
checker,  tailor,  and  so  forth,  almost  in- 
variably receive  a  snraller  salary  than 
do  their  male  counteiiJarts.  Discrimi- 
nation of  the  sexes  exists  in  retail  trade, 
wholesale  trade,  msurance.  printing, 
moving,  and  in  a  myriad  of  other  occu- 
pations. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  leave  Uie 
dark  ages  and  eliminate  discrimination 
of  the  sexes.  As  long  as  this  discrimina- 
tion prevails,  unfair  competition  will 
flourish.  This  t>ill  will  substantially  di- 
minish the  ptossibilities  of  using  women 
to  force  wages  do^-n  and  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  sharp  competition  for 
jotoe  in  times  of  severe  unetnpIoTment. 
Pew  will  doubt  that  of  two  people  do- 
ing the  same  work,  the  one  receiving 
less  pay  is  more  likely  to  be  discouraged 
and  his  or  her  efDciency  affected.  This 
bill  will  destroy  any  psychological  hand- 
icap plaguing  female  workers  and  will 
consequently  maximize  the  utilization  of 
the  available  labor  resources.  This  bill 
will  decrease  labor  disputes.  This  bill 
as  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldt)erg 
states  will  also  stimulate  another  worth- 
while purpose — that  of  maintaining  the 
purchasing  power  of  workers  to  add  to 
their  pi-osperiky  and  the  growth  of  our 
ectmomy.  This  bill  will  hrip  not  only 
certain  women,  but  rather  the  entire 
country. 

It  is  important  for  U6  all  to  remember 
that  wcanen  do  not  work  for  pin  money. 
They  work  tiecause  they  zteed  to  wort 
Widowed  and  separated  women  arc  often 
the  only  wa«(e  earners  m  the  family. 
Many  sinede  women  and  sonie  oaarried 
women  carry  tbe   entire  responsaiDlliitj 


for  family  support.  Women  were  the 
heads  of  4.6  milKon  of  the  country's 
families  in  1961.  These  families — 1  out 
of  every  10  families — cannot  afford  the 
results  of  discrimination  of  the  sexes. 
We  as  an  economic  body  and  as  a  moral 
Nation  cannot  afford  this  antique  form 
of  discrimination. 

Figures  for  1961  show  that  24  >  2  mil- 
lion women  were  working  or  seeking 
work.  These  women  constitute  a  third 
of  our  labot  force.  We  cannot  treat  a 
thiid  of  our  labor  force  as  second-class 
citizens. 

Is  there  any  logical  reason  for  dis- 
criminatiug  against  the  fenkale  sex? 
The  amswer  is  an  emphatic  'no. '  Why 
should  women  be  paid  less  than  men  for 
the  same  work,  when  they  have  demim- 
strated  beyond  any  dovrix  that  they  are 
capable  workers. 

The  equal  pay  bill  is  not  a  rercHu- 
tionary  proposal  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
conservative  in  that  many  comitries 
have  long  enacted  such  le^islatiafn. 
Burma  in  its  ConstitiKioD  of  1947 
guarantees  to  women  the  same  p*y  for 
similar  work.  Indonesia,  in  its  provi- 
sional Constitution  of  1959,  prorided  that 
ever>'  worker  shall  have  the  ri^ht  to 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Japan  re- 
quires equal  pay  in  its  Constitution  of 
1949.  The  countries  of  the  Euiopean 
Common  Market — Fiance,  West  Ger- 
many. Italy.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg — have  similarly 
adopted  the  equal  pay  principle.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  United 
States,  leader  of  the  Western  bk>c. 
should  lag  behind  in  this  important  ai'ca 
of  progress. 

The  supcKM't  for  tJbis  bill  is  over- 
whelming and  bipartisan.  The  present 
administration,  the  former  adminis- 
tration, labor,  management,  civic  and 
religious  groups  have  all  endorsed  the 
legislation. 

Every  witness  who  appeared  before 
the  committee,  and  thei-c  were  many, 
testified  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Barely  have 
I  seen  such  suMXtrt  for  any  biU,  and 
rai'ely  has  such  support  been  more  justi- 
fiable. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  similarly 
suppoit  H.R.  11677.  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1962. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Cfaairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
BaaaiTTl. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  HJt.  11677. 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  ld62,  and  strongly 
urge  the  member^ip  of  both  parties 
heie  in  the  House  to  vote  for  its  pAssase. 

As  you  know,  in  our  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  we  now  have  oa  our  stat- 
ute books  a  law  grantiac  e«ual  pay  for 
e^ual  w<Hrk  regardless  of  sex.  and  so 
forth.  We  are  proud  of  this  achieve- 
ment and  today  are  1  of  the  23  States 
that  have  finally  Kiven  >ust  recognition 
to  the  workingwoman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  economic  growth  to- 
day ean.  in  great  measure,  be  attrttuted 
to  the  women  who  are  employed  in  in- 
dustry and  m  our  Oovemment.  They 
have  made  great  strUes  ever  the  last 
hundred  years  and  have  proved  their 
abilities  in  every  fteid  of  business.  Ae> 
ewtlinr  to  statistics,  approximately  24 
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million  women  are  employed  in  our  Na- 
tion today.  This  figiire  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  about  30  million  by  1970,  so  I 
am  sure  you  can  readily  see  why  this 
legislation  is  needed  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  lead  the  world  in  the  field  of  business. 

In  my  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  un- 
emplojrment  today  is  an  acute  problem, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  woman  of 
the  house  to  trade  her  broom  and  stove 
for  a  typewriter  or  a  sales  order  book. 
She  is  aware  that  her  husband  is  im- 
able  to  get  a  Job,  so  she  pitches  in  and 
becomes  the  breadwinner.  This  deter- 
mination and  will  to  earn  is  not  a  sin 
or  a  disgrace — it  is  just  plain  common- 
sense,  and  all  women  who  must  work  to 
provide  for  their  families  are  to  be  com- 
mended and  not  condemned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  grant  equal- 
ity in  employment  to  all,  whether  man 
or  woman,  black  or  white.  Such  leg- 
islation has  been  long  needed.  I  urge 
its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from   California    [Mr. 

HOLiriKLD]. 

Mr.  HOUFIKTiD.  Madeon  Chairman, 
we  have  before  us  today  HJl.  11677,  leg- 
islation which  if  passed  will  be  titled  Jiie 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
insiire  equal  compensation,  for  the  same 
work,  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  valid  argu- 
ment against  the  objective  of  this  bill. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  many 
industries,  in  many  States  in  the  Nation, 
there  does  exist  discrimination  in  wages 
and  salaries  paid  to  women.  I  know  of 
few  Instances  where  women  are  paid 
more  for  Uieir  labor  than  men  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work.  There  are,  however, 
many  instances  where  women  are,  by 
comparison,  paid  less  than  men. 

There  are  at  this  time  more  than  24 
million  women  in  our  work  force.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  niunber  will  grow  to 
30  million  by  1970.  In  almost  every  field 
of  endeavor  they  are  making  valuable 
contributions  to  our  Nation's  production 
capacity. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  must  confine 
its  legislation  to  those  areas  under  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  The  employees  affected 
therefore  would  be  those  working  in 
producing  goods  for  commerce  as  de- 
fined in  the  laws  and  decisions  pertain- 
ing to  interstate  commerce.  The  scope 
of  coverage  also  would  be,  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  on  discriminatory  prsu;- 
tices,  applicable  to  the  employees  of  a 
particular  employer. 

Madam  Chairman,  for  many  years  I 
have  been  an  employer  of  both  men  and 

women  in  my  own  capacity  as  a  business- 
man. IXiring  those  years  I  have  paid 
wages  and  salaries  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  do  the  specific  task.  There  have  been 
instances  where  I  have  paid  salaries 
to  women  that  were  higher  than  paid  to 
men  doing  the  same  type  of  work.  This 
was  done  because  of  their  superior  tal- 
ents in  a  specific  skill.  Contrariwise,  I 
have  paid  men  higher  salaries  than 
women  doing  similar  work,  but  in  those 
Instances  the  women  were  less  skilled  in 
their  tasks  or  lacked  seniority  or  other 
privileges  attained  by  years  of  service. 


Madam  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  ^is 
approach  is  the  proper  approach.  It  will 
provide  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Tjiis 
approach  will  not  affect  laws  which  *re 
now  on  the  statute  books  that  are  Re- 
signed to  protect  women  because  of  bi- 
ological differences,  marital  provisions 
and  obligations  as  mothers  of  children, 
inheritance  law  protection  to  wives  ii)nd 
mothers,  and  other  well-established  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  long  established 
in  our  society. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  I  do 
not  support  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
sentimentality,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  simple  justice.  I  trust  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  without  fmtiher 
delay  and  that  all  amendments  designed 
to  cripple  the  effectiveness  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  ll^^rs. 
Griffiths]. 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure 
which  is  long  overdue  in  this  counHry. 
It  is  really  a  sort  of  disgrace  to  all  of!  us 
that  it  is  necessary  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  equal  pay  for  comparifcle 
work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  equal  pay  bill 
is  made  morally  more  necessary  in  tjhis 
country  by  the  number  of  FEPC  laws 
that  have  been  passed,  which  have  ex- 
cluded discrimination  based  on  sex.  The 
result  is  that  the  only  person  you  «an 
legally  discriminate  against  in  such  areas 
is  a  white  woman. 

Colored  women  cannot  be  discriilni- 
nated  against  because  they  are  colored 
and  thus  protected  by  FEPC  laws.  TOJiey 
have  a  right  of  appeal  denied  white 
women.  As  a  white  woman  who  belieives 
that  white  women  are  just  as  entitled 
to  nondiscriminatory  treatment  as  aiiy- 
body,  I  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Madam  Chairmai^.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GoodixlI  . 

Mr.  GOODELJj.  Madam  Chainna»i.  I 
take  this  time  only  to  express  some  ifes- 
ervations  with  reference  to  this  legi;ila- 
tion.  There  will  be  amendments  pre- 
sented on  the  floor.  I  hope  that  (the 
membership  will  analyze  these  amend- 
ments carefully,  because  they  will  all  be 
presented  in  a  constructive  spirit  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  legislation. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  particular  is- 
sue does  not  divide  our  country  along 
party  lines  or  partisan  lines.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  an  effective  equal  rights 
bill  we  should  present  the  country  With 
a  law  that  is  as  workable  and  practicable 
as  possible.  It  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  women  of  our  country  if  we  passed 
a  law  which,  when  its  impact  is  feUj,  is 
likely  to  raise  a  great  many  of  our  em- 
ployers and  unions  in  opposition  to  It. 

I  feel  that  in  some  respects  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  a  sleeper.  There  are  pro- 
visions here  which  are  going  to  a^me 
back  to  haunt  us  if  we  do  not  take  aoQion 
to  correct  them.  I  should  hope  on  a  nbn- 
partisan  basis  when  the  time  comes  for 
reading  the  bill  that  all  the  Members  Will 
listen  carefully  to  the  debate  on  btoth 
sides  and  work  hard  to  improve  this  bill 
so  we  will  have  the  very  best  possible 


legislation  to  promote  an  admittedly  very 
fine  objective,  a  nonpartisan  objective. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  pro- 
posed amendments  will  include  one  deal- 
ing with  section  10  of  the  bill,  on  page 
11,  which  provides,  as  follows: 

No  employer  to  whom  section  4  applies 
shall  be  required  to  comply  with  any  law  of 
any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
prohibiting  discrimination  In  rates  of  pay 
un  account  of  sex. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  plan  to  of- 
fer such  an  amendment  myself,  but  I 
have  information  that  an  amendment  of 
that  nature  will  be  offered,  yes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  me  what  the  p>osition  of 
the  administration  is  on  this  legislation? 
I  have  read  the  report  and  I  cannot  find 
any  reference  to  any  agency  reports. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  should  yield  to  the 
chainnan  of  the  subcommittee  to  speak 
for  the  administration,  I  believe. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  What  was  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  How  does  the  admin- 
istration feel  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  This  is  the  admin- 
istration's legislation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
report  to  indicate  that.  I  appreciate 
knowing  that  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  have  reported  on  this  legis- 
lation are  favorable;  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  administration  sub- 
mitted a  bill  which  is  almost  identical 
to  this  bill,  but  there  were  changes  made 
in  the  bill  and  there  will  be  further 
changes  made  in  the  substitute  that  will 
be  offered. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
as  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  571  in  this  Con- 
gress and  of  similar  bills  in  previous 
Congresses  since  my  first  term  in  1953, 
to  provide  an  equal  pay  bill,  I  strongly 
support  the  bill  now  pending,  H.R. 
11677.  I  shall  strongly  oppose  amend- 
ments intended  to  weaken  this  bill  into 
meaninglessness. 

Because  of  the  many  requests  for  time 
to  speak  on  this  bill  today  and  in  view 

of  the  fact  that  I  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill  on  Jime  14.  in 
the  debate  on  the  rule.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  I  made  at  that 
time  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  When  I  spoke  on 
June  14.  it  was  in  the  expectation  that 
we  would  immediately  take  up  the  bill 
after  adoption  of  the  rule.  The  remarks 
I  made  then  are  just  as  applicable  to 
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lt«,  fkis  to  IB- 
dMd  a  gr»«t  ■!«■— nt  tat  tkoac  of  ua  In  fbe 
HouM  at  niprwrtittna  who  hftve  taan 
sponKWlng  bUU  tor  m^nj  yean  to  xaqutee 
equal  pay  acoonUng  to  the  votIl  performed, 
with  no  dlBcrimlnation  because  of  sex.  The 
fact  that  this  bill  comes  before  us  today 
on  a  btpartfssn  basis,  on  the  umnlmous 
reooauBendattoD  ol  the  member*  c€  tbe 
House  Coauntttee  on  Xtfucatkoa  and  Labor, 
proves  thart  vliUe  t^e  wkecla  at  OooBrcaa 
often  griiKl  slow,  the  rcsulta  can  be  quite 
driunatic. 

As  the  sponaor  of  H.R.  &71  and  of  simUar 
bins  in  preceding  Congresses,  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  Ilelenko  bill  on  which 
we  are  taking  action  today.  H.R.  11677.  It 
is  a  bin  which  has  teeth  in  it  to  require 
compliance,  but  It  Is  primarily  a  hill  to  lead 
and  gnlite  the  way  to  the  moat  effective 
kiiKt  oi  cofnpttaoce,  and  that,  of  oourac,  is 
voluntary  compliance. 

The  Stales  wlU  continue  to  have  basic 
responsibility  in  this  fteld — Lf  they  will  ac- 
cept It.  But  tbe  Congress  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  act  for  tbe  protection  in  interstate 
commerce  of  fair  coaspetition.  decent  labor 
standards,  aixl  plain,  ordinary  falrplaj.  This 
legislation  is  long  overdue. 

A  worker'a  akUl  should  detennine  bis 
or  her  wage  rate,  not  the  sex  of  the  in- 
divld\ial  employee.  Where  men  and  women 
are  doing  similar  work  with  similar  abilities, 
their  paychecks  should  be  tbe  same.  The 
Federal  Ckjivernment  Is  required  to  recognlae 
this  principle  in  dTU  aervtee  emptoj- 
ment;  many  union*  have  succeeded  In  writ- 
ing it  into  their  contracts  with  private  em- 
ployers. But,  throughout  the  country,  many 
women  workers  are  victimized — there  U  no 
other  word  for  it— by  outmoded  coiKrepts 
and  cnstoms  which  hold  that  a  woman  works 
at  a  job  hi  order  to  occupy  her  thne  before 
marriage,  or  Just  to  get  away  from  home, 
and  therefore  can  l>e  paid  leas  than  a  man  for 
the  wotk.  she  doea. 

Most  women  vork  because  they  must: 
others  work  because  they  have  skills  which 
our  economy  desperately  needs.  An  of  these 
workers  are  entitled  to  fair  treatment,  re- 
gardless of  their  reasons  for  bHng  in  the 
employment  focx:e.  This  tegtelatlan  wlU  help 
assure  such  fair  treatment  for  tnomt  women 
employed  in  interstate  conunercc.  I  hope 
it  wiU  also  stinuilAte  the  States  to  act  more 
effect! veiy  in  assuring  tairi^ss  for  women 
employed  in  purely  tirtrastate  commerce,  or 
In  firms  wtth  less  than  25  employees. 

As  I  toM  the  s^ibcommlttee  at  the  time 
hearings  were  eoaducted  on  this  legislation 
last  March,  my  recoQectlou  frcm  my  own 
career  In  tbe  bualcefla  training  field  prior  to 
my  marriage,  reinlorce  my  view  of  lis*  im- 
portance of  this  legislation. 

As  training  dln-ctor  of  Felt  &  Tarrant, 
the  Comptometer  company.  In  St.  Louis,  It 
was  my  ^b,  not  oily  to  direct  the  tralnlrjg 
of  student*  In  the  use  of  our  machtnc*.  but 
also  tne  joto  piaceinent  activities  In  belpLng 
them  find  esnploytacnt. 

The  Comptosnetisr  is  a  good  piece  of  equip- 
ment, not  a  media nlrftl  brain  or  an  elec- 
tronic robot  but  a  respouaive  device  for  using 

the  brains  of  the  operator  In  reducing  com- 
plex mathematical  computa tlons  Into  qnlck 
Answers.  It  Is  fur  more  than  an  adding 
machine.  It  wU  perform  rapMIy  and  accu- 
rately, tf  properly  used. 

It  was  my  eaperlepce  that  women  had 
greater  dexterity  in  the  vae  of  this  equip- 
ment. generaUy  speaking,  than  men  did. 
Most  of  the  students  ware  women.  Tbe  jobs 
they  later  filled  were  not  restricted  to  women 
but.  like  most  oCTee  positions,  were  hefd 
mostly  by  women.  I  Btrcoe  again  the  fact 
that  learning  to  use  the  cqnlpiBcnt  rMfufred 
more  than  routine  appllcatian  and  mental 
capacHy.  Yet  the  wage  Mates  aMieially  in 
effect  in  private  ixkiustry  Xm  vosMn  able  ta 


use  th*k  aqulfOMBt  were  aubBtantlally  lower 
than,  tha  salTlrs  paid  men  for  doing  work 
requiring  HmOar.  or  even  leas  highly  de- 
veloped, skms. 

Tlie  Job  rwtea  rfW  not  reflect  the  AHls  of 
the  operators,  bot  rather  the  sex.  And  this 
is  tma  fas  most  fteMs  wtwre  wotneB  pre- 
drentnate  among  the  employees. 

The  akin  should  determine  the  wa«e  paid., 
not  the  aex  o£  the  eaoployee.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  Instances  of  women  getting  jobs 
in  preference,  to  men  because  the  wage  rate 
for  women  Is  lower,  but  this  often  happens. 
Let  va  stop  this  undercutting  of  standards. 
It  Is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  all  work.- 
iBgwtauen  to  do  so:  It  is  also  to  the  advantage 
of  worUngmen.  And  it  is  the  right  thti^  to 
do. 

Mr.  KEARNS  Madam  Chainnan,  I 
yieW  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman,  first  of  all,  before 
I  read  my  prepared  statement,  somethlnir 
I  have  very  seldom  done  in  the  years  I 
have  been  here,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  maj<Mity  and  the 
members  of  the  minority ;  the  staff  of  tbe 
majority  and  the  staff  of  the  minority, 
although  the  latter  comprises  wily  one. 
I  do  feel  they  have  done  a  wonderful  job 
trying  to  prepare  this  legislation  and  the 
amendments  I  think  have  been  well  pre- 
pared and  dutifully  ccMisidcred. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  11677.  I  have  kmg  favored,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  At  the  present  time  many  women 
in  America  are  discriminated  against 
in  the  matter  of  rates  of  pay,  and  this  Is 
grossly  unfair.  These  women  are  often 
the  breadwinners  for  a  family  or  elderly 
parents.  The  need  for  sufRcient  money 
to  support  this  family  or  these  parents  is 
certainly  present.  In  this  day  and  age, 
I  cannot  conceive  of  one  valid  reason  for 
refusing  to  pay  equaUy  as  between  men 
and  women  when  a  woman  or  a  man 
is  performing  equal  work. 

The  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
bill,  as  wen  as  the  full  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  legislation  which  they  have 
fon»arded  to  the  House  floor.  In  the 
present  bill  there  are  a  number  of  im- 
portant safeguards.  For  example,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  can  institute  an  in- 
vestigation only  after  it  is  charged,  in 
writing,  and  under  oath,  by  a  grieted 
person,  that  a  violation  has  occurred  or 
when  the  Secretary,  himself  has  reason- 
able cause  to  beheve  that  an  investiga- 
tion will  disclose  that  a  charge  is  true. 
Moreorer.  the  Secretary  is  then  limited  to 
an  investigatrve  and  mediation  role  and 
all  enforcement  proceedings  must  be  in 
a  XJJS.  district  court.  This  last  point 
is  extremely  important,  and  here  the 
committee  has  recognized  and  reestab- 
Kshed  the  Importanee  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding where  all  rights  (rf  due  process 
will  be  protected.  There  will  not  be  an 
administrative  proceeding  whirti  an  too 
often  results  in  the  same  person  perf onn- 
Ingr  as  Judge,  jury,  prosecutor,  and 
investigator. 

Unfortunately  the  bill  as  now  written 
contains  several  defects.  The  major  de- 
lect is  that  noMi^iere  are  discriminatory 
activities  on  the  part  of  labor  unions  pro- 
faibiked.  As  you  know.  Madam  Chair- 
man, labor  unions  are  presently  pro- 
hiJalted  from  CMising  or  attempting  to 


came  an  en^oyer  to  dlaei 
der  tbe  pcoviataBa  ol  the  Taf  t-HMtlcir 
Act.  in  the  E«uil  AnptafMenl  Oppav- 
tunittes  Actv  vhkh  ouz  coHMiittec  has 
recenkljr  reported  o«t  aaA  wtaiCh  is  now 
peodlnc  before  th*  Italeo  CaaMsittee. 
the  labor  iinir>v>^  itarilajiT  are  pxohitaMed 
frooi  such  aetirity.  UnteES  this  vrohiU- 
tion  is  applied  in  this  bill,  there  wUL  be 
a  major  loophcde  ahich  mmj  veil  mean 
that  the  law.  if  eaomcieA.  will  be  mean- 
ingless and  ineffectual.  I  am  certain 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  ol  Beprcaenta- 
tives  will  want  to  amend  the  present  bill 
so  as  to  prohibit  diserinunatory  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  unions. 

Anotber  possible  defect  in  the  present 
bill  occurs  because  the  bill,  in  sectiaa 
4,  refers  to  discrimination  in  any  plaee 
of  emidoyment.  It  was  the  intent  of  the 
full  committee  that  the  charge  of  dis- 
criminatkm  and  the  investigation  be  re- 
stricted to  the  particular  establishment 
wherein  the  grieved  employee  is  em- 
ployed. Unfortunately  the  lancuage  of 
the  bill  is  ambiguous  and  coald  be  con- 
strued differently.  It  sbouh!  be  noted 
that  the  Laiwr  Departaaent  has  stated 
that  "place  of  enudoyment."  whidi  is 
laed  a  number  of  times  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  never  has  been  defined  hy 
them  to  mean  more  than  one  plank. 
This  is  certainly  ttie  type  of  interpreta- 
tion which  the  ooaimittee  intended  to 
have  placed  on  this  phrase.  This  is 
pointed  out  in  the  committee  report. 
Therefore,  I  want  the  record  to  clearly 
reflect  that  by  place  of  employment  we 
mean  the  one  particular  plant  or  estab- 
ttshment  wherein  the  grieved  person  is 
employed. 

I  urge  that  H.R.  1 1677  be  enacted,  with 
the  amendments  that  will  be  offered  to- 
day. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoram 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  win 
count.  Eighty-four  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  wiH  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Bonifo.  17«J 


Alford 

Harrison.  Va. 

Pncher 

AnfuBO 

H«bert 

roaui 

Ashley 

BeCman,  inch 

PuieeU 

AspUiall 

Judd 

BaiBs 

Baring 

KiTbum 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bass,  NJI. 

King,  Utah 

Bhteh 

KItBzynski 

Bousaelot 

Boca* 

LOMT 

Bt.Oecmsta 

BoItOD 

McSween 

Buckley 

McVey 

Coad 

Macdonald 

Smith.  Miss. 

Cramer 

MaiMm 

Bpeace 

Curtis.  Masa. 

Mason 

Steed 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Merrow 

Taber 

DSWSCMl 

Mtebcl 

Tescue.Caltf. 

DiggB 

KlnahaU 

riynt 

Moulder 

Wtllla 

Frazler 

NorUsd 

W  instead 

Gubser 

Petcxson 

Tatcs 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Kellt,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consixleration  the  bill 
H.R.  11677,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  she  had  directed  the  roD  to  be 
called,  when  378  Members  reqnnded  to 
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their  names,  a  Quorum,  and  she  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names^  the  absen- 
k    tees  to  be  vread  upon  the  Journal. 
\       The  CoPMnlttee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Ghairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  ttie  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Hanskn]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlew(»nan  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rtan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Hansen]  for  her  longtime  interest  in  this 
field.  She  sponsored  similar  legislation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
State  of  Washington  which  was  en- 
acted in  1943. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our 
-■  women  legislators  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  this  legislation. 
The  bill  before  us  today  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
colleagues  of  the  opposite  sex.  Equal 
pay  bills  have  been  introduced  for  a 
long  time  by  many  Congresswomen,  in- 
cluding Representatives  Edith  Greek, 
Martha  Gsiffiths,  Edna  Kelly,  Leonor 
Sullivan,  Jkssxca  Weis,  EIatherine  St. 
Oeorgb,  and  Flcmence  Dwyer.  Some- 
how the  Congressmen  are  "Johnnies 
come  lately"  in  this  area. 

I  should  like  to  commend  our  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
Edith  Green,  for  her  role  in  advanc- 
ing this  legislation.  She  has  intro- 
duced equal  pay  bills  ever  since  her  elec- 
tion to  this  House.  On  August  24,  1961, 
she  sponsored  the  administration  bill 
for  equal  pay— H.R.  8898.  The  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today  is  almost  identical 
to  H.R.  8898.  As  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Oreen]  has  worked  with  dedica- 
tion and  determination  to  see  that 
women  receive  equal  treatment  with  men 
in  employment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill 
to  provide  justice  in  the  pay  envelope 
to  both  men  and  women  by  forbidding 
employers  in  interstate  commerce  to  dis- 
criminate among  their  employees  on  the 
basis  of  the  sex  of  the  worker  in  setting 
rates  of  pay. 

Discrimination  in  the  form  of  a  rate 
difFerential  for  comparable  work  when 
performed  by  women  instead  of  men  is 
based  on  a  discredited  notion  that  a 
woman,  although  she  may  accomplish  as 
much  or  more,  deserves  less  pay  than  a 
man.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that  one 
would  pay  a  woman  less  than  he  would 
pay  a  man  for  doing  the  same  work. 

We  may  not  be  aware  of  the  role 
women  have  come  increasingly  to  play 
in  the  economic  life  of  America.  The 
civilian  labor  force  in  April  of  this  year 
numbered  nearly  71  million.  Over  24 
million  were  women;  well  over  one-third 
of  this  total.  By  1970  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  women  workers  will  ap- 
proach 30  million.  In  1920  there  were 
about  a  quarter  of  that  number,  8.2  mil- 
lion. The  place  of  women  in  our  labor 
force  has  changed  since  1920.  Tradi- 
tionally, they  were  only  temporarily  a 
part  of  that  force.  A  girl  left  school, 
worked  for  a  few  years,  married,  and 


left  the  labor  force  for  good.  This  i^as 
never  a  true  or  a  complete  picture  of 
the  place  of  women  in  the  labor  foii;e, 
but  it  was  sufficiently  accurate  to  gabji  a 
wide  degree  of  acceptance. 

Today  it  is  not  true  at  all.  Wherfjas, 
as  recently  as  1930,  40  percent  of  women 
workers  were  under  25  years  of  age  lind 
less  than  20  percent  over  45,  today  ihe 
proportions  are  reversed.  Less  than  20 
percent  in  1960  were  under  25  and  nearly 
40  percent  are  over  45.  Women  enter 
the  labor  force,  leave  it  temporarily  to 
have  children,  and  return  to  it,  for  good. 
In  1930,  29  percent  of  working  women 
were  married.  In  1961,  61  percent  of 
the  women  who  work  were  marrijed. 
This  is  one  of  the  significant  and  ma^or 
changes  in  our  labor  force  in  this  genera- 
tion. Working  women  are  as  much  a 
permanent  part  of  the  labor  force  as  the 
working  men. 

The  studies  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  during  the  hearings  are 
clear  evidence  that  this  bill  is  needed. 
Simply  by  examining  job  orders  placed 
with  public  employment  agencies  in  five 
cities  last  year,  the  Department  uncov- 
ered a  wide  variety  of  discriminatory 
practices.  A  grocery  chain  offeredi  to 
hire  checkers  at  $56.88  per  week  for 
women.  A  man  received  $62.90  to  st^rt. 
An  inventory  clerk  in  a  factory  received 
$250  a  month  if  a  woman;  $300,  if  a  man. 
A  department  store  hired  men  as  s^les 
clerks  at  $1.25  per  hour;  $1  was  ofTeired 
to  women.  Tailors  were  to  be  pai^  $75 
if  males,  $65  if  females.  A  printing 
plant  would  pay  wom^n  bookkeepers 
$325  a  month,  but  offered  men  $375^ 

Perhaps  the  worst  example  of  Wind 
prejudice  was  the  electrical  manufac- 
turer who  was  hiring  assemblers.  In 
this  industry  the  deft  fingers  and  steady 
nerves  of  women  give  them,  if  anything, 
an  advantage  over  men  in  assembly  work. 
Other  things  being  equal,  women  would 
probably  prove  worth  more  rather  tiian 
less  to  an  employer  on  this  type  of  wDrk. 
Yet  the  offer  was:  $1.40  an  hour  for 
women;  $1.55  an  hour  for  men. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  does 
not  raise  wages.  Each  employer  is  left 
entirely  free  to  set  his  own  wage  stand- 
ards within  the  existing  framework!  of 
law.  Neither  would  it  prevent  an  em- 
ployer setting  different  wages,  area  dif- 
ferentials, in  plants  located  in  diffeilent 
areas  of  the  United  States.  But  oince 
set,  it  prohibits  paying  a  wage  diffeilen- 
tial  between  men  and  women  for  work  of 
a  comparable  character  at  the  same  lo- 
cation on  jobs  the  performance  of  which 
requires  comparable  skills.  If  a  woQian 
does  the  same  work  as  a  man,  she  must 
receive  the  same  pay. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  three  sepaafate 
acts  of  discrimination: 

First.  An  employer  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  may  not  pay  wages  to  any 
employee  at  a  rate  less  than  he  pay$  In 
the  plant  to  any  employee  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  for  comparable  work. 

Second.  An  employer  may  not  meet 
this  requirement  by  reducing  th|^  w»ges 
of  an  employee  to  remove  such  a  difjer- 
ential  in  wages  rates.  He  must  raise  the 
wages  of  the  employee  discriminsited 
against.    This  is  not  intended  and  wofuld 


not  prevent  any  employer  from  making 
wage  adjustments  which  are  not  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  obligations  under  the  bill. 

Third.  Finally,  an  employer  may  not 
discharge  or  discriminate  against  any 
employee  for  any  action  he  or  she  may 
take  to  assert  his  or  her  rights  under  the 
law. 

The  bill  would  vest  the  administration 
of  this  law  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  Secretary  is  expected  to  make  every 
effort  to  administer  the  law  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tion through  education  and  by  voluntary 
action.  An  informed  and  specialized 
staff  such  as  the  Department  of  Labor 
possesses  should  be  able  to  administer 
the  law  with  only  infrequent  resort  lo 
the  courts.  With  their  knowledge  of 
wage  rate  practices  and  methods  they 
should  be  able  to  secure  the  voluntary 
discontinuance  of  violations.  From  the 
Departments  experience  in  administer- 
ing the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  would 
come  the  ability  to  supervise  the  restitu- 
tion of  wages,  not  paid  because  of  dis- 
crimination, to  the  employees  discrim- 
inated against. 

To  this  end,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  supervises  pay- 
ments of  wages  withheld  in  violation  of 
the  law;  to  hold  sums  owing  employees 
in  a  special  dep>osit  account,  subject  to 
disbursement  by  the  Secretary;  and  to 
cover  sums  which  cannot  be  paid  to 
employees  within  3  years  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  was  among 
the  nrst  of  the  22  States  which 
now  have  laws  aimed  at  ending  discrimi- 
nation between  men  and  women  in  pay 
for  comparable  work.  New  York's  law 
became  effective  nearly  20  years  ago. 
on  July  1.  1944.  To  that  extent.  New 
York  has  taken  a  stand  on  the  principle 
of  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

However,  it  is  not  a  strong  law.  Its 
standards  for  the  determination  of  what 
constitutes  discrimination  in  wage  rates 
are  not  clear.  The  authority  granted 
the  commissioner  of  labor  to  enforce 
the  law  is  not  adequate.  The  law  does 
not  require  the  keeping  of  records  by  the 
employer  or  the  posting  of  notices  in- 
forming employees  of  their  rights.  It 
makes  no  provision  for  the  collection  of 
back  wages  due  employees  who  suffer 
discrimination.  And  it  provides  no  ade- 
quate means  of  enforcement. 

One  reason  the  State  of  New  York  has 
not  acted  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
law  is  because  it  has  been  and  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  interstate  competi- 
tion. At  the  time  New  York's  law  was 
passed,  only  three  other  States,  Michi- 
gan, Montana,  and  Washington,  had  laws 
of  any  kind  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  wage  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  passage 
of  the  Federal  law  will  act  as  a  spur  for 
the  States  who  now  might  fear  the  com- 
petition of  other  States  to  pass  effective 
laws.  Section  10  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may,  by  agreement,  cede 
to  a  State  agency  jurisdiction  over  any 
cases  where  such  State  has  a  statute  ap- 
plicable to  the  determination  of  such 
cases,  if  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws 
are  not  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  law. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  this  law.  We 
need  it  to  protect  employees  who  need 


protection  against  unfair,  unequal,  and 
unjust  treatment.     I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Madam  Chairman. 
first  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
afternoon  for  honoring  American  women 
by  having  preside  over  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  I  Mrs.  Kelly]. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  strongly  in 
.support  of  this  measure,  because  19  years 
aco  this  smnmer  our  own  State  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  enact  this 
type  of  legislation  fnd  place  it  on  the 
.statute  books. 

Madam  Chairmar,  I  do  have  a  few 
responses  that  I  woild  like  to  make  to 
various  Members  who  have  commented 
on  this  measure.  In  reply  to  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington, 
may  I  say  that  yeste  -day  President  Ken- 
nedy made  very  clt?ar  his  position  on 
antidiscrimination  for  women  in  all  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  second  thing  I 
would  like  to  comme.it  upon  is  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  g(  ntleman  from  Cali- 
fornia who  said  "we  ire  for  the  principle 
of  the  bill. "  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  is  very  easy 
to  be  for  principle.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
buts"  and  the  criiipling  amendments 
which  destroy  the  enactment  of  the 
piinciple. 

Madam  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I 
think  this  is  one  cf  the  fundamental 
tqualities  that  all  ol  us  assumed  should 
be  possessed  by  all  vomen.  In  reiterat- 
mi;  the  words  of  th(  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  I  Mrs.  Griffiths),  may  I  say 
that  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
fqual  suffrage  nevei  expected  that  this 
Itgislation  would  become  necessary. 
However,  it  is  nec<ssary  if  we  would 
utilize  our  womanp)0*'cr. 

Time  after  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  and  during  its  critical  hours,  elo- 
ciuont  proof  of  th€  skill  potential  of 
women  workers  has  been  proven.  We 
know  that  the  demands  of  industry  for 
higher  skills  are  unremitting  and  will 
continue  to  grow.  The  equal  pay  rate 
base  which  this  bil:  would  require  will 
Mipply  an  unmatchtid  incentive  for  the 
.acquisition  of  these  .skills. 

The  Labor  Committee  reported  it 
without  dissent.  The  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Select  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee to  testify  on  t  supported  it  with- 
out dissent.  Many  of  the  able  Members 
of  this  body  have  urged  its  passage 
either  by  appearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee or  filing  statements  of  approval. 
These  Congressmen  and  Congresswomen, 
who  actively  suppon,  the  equal  pay  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  bill,  are  both  Re- 
I'ubhcans  and  Democrats. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  forces 
of  right — shall  we  say — take  over  and 
seem  to  chart  an  undeviating  course. 
I  believe  that  time  :s  now  for  the  adop- 
tion by  Congress  of  an  equal  pay  law. 
Proposals  for  equal  pay  have  been  in- 
troduced in  many  Congresses  and  even 
reported.  Today  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity for  enactment. 

The  proposal  has  one  simple  and 
laudable  purpose,  to  assure  wage  justice 
for  workers.     It  prohibits  an  employer 


whose  employees  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  from  paying  a  lower  wage 
rate  to  employees  of  one  sex  than  he 
pays  to  the  opposite  sex  for  performing 
substantially  the  same  job.  In  more 
technical  terms,  under  this  bill,  em- 
ployees of  a  single  employer  must  be 
paid  the  same  wage  rate  irresf>ective  of 
their  sex  for  work  of  a  comparable 
character  on  jobs,  the  performance  of 
which  requires  comparable  skills. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  provide  for  the 
equalization  of  wage  rates  between  dif- 
ferent employers.  Moreover,  it  permits 
different  wage  rates  where  the  rates  are 
based  on  a  seniority  or  merit  increase 
system  or  a  bona  fide  job  classification 
system  of  an  employer.  It  strikes  only 
at  the  degrading  and  arbitrary  practice 
whereby  an  employer  downgrades  an 
employee — usually  a  woman — by  paying 
less  for  her  product  than  one  made  by 
a  man. 

As  the  hearings  made  clear  by  re- 
ferring, for  example,  to  job  orders  filed 
by  employers  with  the  local  employment 
service  offices,  employers  without  any 
justification  frequently  have  dual  pay 
scales  for  men  and  for  women  perform- 
ing the  same  jobs. 

While  other  discriminations  exist 
against  women  workers — some  of  which 
are  deeply  embedded  in  our  culture — 
none  is  more  flagrant  and  I  think  ac- 
tually more  cruel  than  the  discrimina- 
tory pay  practice  which  this  bill  would 
seek  to  end  in  commerce  channels  inso- 
far as  employers  of  25  or  less  employees 
are  concerned. 

One  argtunent  which  one  hears  ad- 
vanced against  equal  pay  legislation  is 
that  in  time  and  because  of  some  unde- 
fined circumstances,  discriminatory  pay 
practices  will  just  disappear.  This  lame 
assertion,  in  essence  without  any  per- 
suasive power,  was  refuted  by  specific 
testimony  at  the  recent  hearings. 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  for  example,  expressed  her 
deep  concern  that  the  pattern  of  wage 
rate  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
was  being  mirrored  in  some  of  the  newer 
industries.  We  cannot  rely,  therefore,  on 
the  vaguely  optimistic  prediction  that 
somehow  things  will  turn  out  to  bring 
about  wage  justice  whether  Congress 
does  anything  or  not.  The  facts  prove 
otherwise.  We  have  a  resE>onsibility  to 
act  in  adopting  the  measure  reported 
and  I  urge  that  we  discharge  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  in  pur- 
suing methods  of  effective  manpower 
utilization,  we  cannot  afford  to  reject 
this  bill.  Without  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
tremendous  manpower — or  rather  wom- 
anpower — waste  is  inevitable.  At  pres- 
ent, approximately  24  >  4  million  workers 
are  women.  By  1970  this  number  will 
grow  to  30  million.  The  degree  of  skill 
level  which  these  workers  will  achieve 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  incen- 
tives and  their  morale. 

Industiy  during  World  War  H  was 
willling  then  to  pay  equal  pay.  The  op- 
portunity of  eradicating  differentials 
was  seized  upon  as  a  means  of  raisin? 
wage  levels  under  stabilization  in  a  tight 


labor  market  in  which  production  had  to 
be  maximized. 

The  fair,  equal  wage  rate  levels  which 
H.R.  11677  will  require  will.  I  beUeve. 
once  more  stimulate  our  women  work- 
ers to  efforts  such  as  they  made  in  war- 
time. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  the  bill 
provides  expressly  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  attempt  to  settle  violation  cases 
through  persuasion  without  pursuing  the 
court  action  enforcement  which  is  au- 
thorized. It  is  my  opinion  that  much 
can  be  done  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  this  way.  Discrimination  of  this  kind 
involves  not  only  economics  but  also 
ethics.  I  look  foi-ward  to  a  signal  record 
of  voluntary  settlements  under  this  bill, 
stemming  from  ethical  considerations. 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  employers 
who  have  a  "good  faith"*  defense  will 
not  suffer  any  penalties  under  the  act. 
Also,  that  in  voluntary  settlement  cases, 
the  employer  will  be  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  only  the  sum  of  back  wages. 
When  court  enforcement  of  the  equal 
pay  mandate  is  necessary,  the  court  may 
include  in  its  enforcement  order  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  amoimt  to  the  ag- 
grieved employee  not  to  exceed  the  back 
wages  found  to  be  due. 

The  bill  is  a  balanced  bill.  It  will  help 
the  downgraded  worker — whether  man 
or  woman.  It  will  contribute  a  factor  of 
stabilization  in  employment  relation, 
ships  and  help  to  support  and  increase 
our  purchasing  power. 

When  we  vote  for  H.R.  11677,  all  our 
people  will  come  under  "equal  protection 
of  the  law,"  in  the  way  which  our  Con- 
stitution promises.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  default  from  making 
this  promise  come  true. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho  I  Mrs.  PfostI. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Madam  Chairman, 
those  of  us  who  have  long  sponsored 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  legislation 
once  again  lu-ge  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  today.  It  is 
part  of  the  historical  fight  of  women 
for  full  equality  under  the  law  on  their 
basic  rights  as  workers  and  citizens,  and 
enactment  is  long  overdue.  Discrimina- 
tion in  any  form  is  evil  and  unjust.  And 
discrimination  against  workers — solely 
on  the  grounds  of  sex — is  both  socially 
immoral  and  economically  unsound.  It 
is  a  hangover  from  an  antiquated  social 
order  not  at  all  in  step  with  the  enlight- 
ened thinking  of  this  20th  century. 

It  was  the  Second  World  War  that 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  women  workers  were  capable  of 
p>erforming  many  jobs  on  the  produc- 
tion line  as  well  as  in  the  offices  of  in- 
dustry. Today,  almost  two  decades  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  some  one-third  of 
the  working  population  is  made  up  of 
women.  In  1970,  we  are  told,  the  pres- 
ent 24.5  million  women  in  the  work 
force  will  have  grown  to  more  than  30 
million.  Yet.  despite  this  growing  role 
of  women  in  our  economy,  the  vestiges 
of  discrimination  remain  which  deny 
them  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  This 
means  a  hardship  to  the  millions  of 
women  who  are  the  sole  support  of  their 
families  through  widowhood  or  for  other 
reasons. 
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The  bill  now  before  Congress  does  not 
seek  to  give  women  workers  any  special 
protection,  nor  does  it  set  forth  any  revo- 
lutionary provisions.  It  simply  asks  for 
the  end  of  unfair  and  illogical  discrimi- 
nation against  the  female  sex.  It  rightly 
declares  that,  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  "work  of  comiiarable  character 
on  Jobs  requiring  comparable  skills" 
should  receive  equal  remuneration,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  work  is  per- 
formed by  a  man  or  a  woman. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
that  would  set  pay  rates.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  that  would  prevent  pay  differ- 
entials because  of  seniority,  merit,  or 
bona  fide  Job  classifications.  It  calls  for 
nothing  more  than  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination against  an  employee  because 
that  employee  happens  to  be  a  woman. 

"Equal  pay  for  equal  work"  is  not  a 
new  concept.  Twenty-two  States  have 
such  laws,  although  many  of  those  stat- 
utes have  no  teeth  and  are  little  more 
than  policy  positions.  Both  of  our 
neighbors — Canada  and  Mexico — have 
Federal  legislation  in  this  area.  And  36 
nations  have  adopted  an  International 
liabor  Orgsudization  conference  agree- 
ment mandating  equal  pay. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  United 
States  to  lag  behind  in  this  important 
area.  If  we  are  to  truly  reflect  the  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample for  womanhood  everywhere,  then 
we  must  demonstrate  our  principles 
through  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

As  I  told  the  Select  Subcommittee  of 
the  Hoiise  Labor  Committee  during  hear- 
ings, this  bill  already  has  the  support  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties,  the  APL-CIO,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  of  praise,  in  con- 
clusion, to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Chairman  Zelenko,  and  his  sub- 
committee for  having  steered  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  House  at  this 
early  date.  I  strongly  urge  the  Members 
here  to  give  it  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

Mr*  KEARNS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Barry]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
the  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
540  which  proposes  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  11677, 
which  seeks  to  provide  equal  pay  imder 
Federal  law  in  interstate  commerce  ac- 
tivities. I  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee who  have  contributed  their  time  and 
efforts  to  this  legislation,  the  need  for 
which  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

There  are  currently  24 1 '4  million 
women  employees  in  the  United  States, 
and  women  are  taking  an  ever-increas- 
ing part  in  our  Nation's  productive  re- 
sources. In  almost  every  area  where 
women  are  employed  they  are  doing  the 
same  or  comparable  work  to  that  per- 
formed by  men.  and  they  should  be  paid 
accordingly.  Those  employers  who  rec- 
ognize this  comparability  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation, as  it  applies  only  to  those  who  ad- 
here to  the  outmoded  belief  that  women 


are  inferior  to  men  and  therefore  shc^uld 
be  paid  less  for  their  skills. 

Persons  working  for  employers  bjav- 
ing  more  than  25  employees  and  who  are 
engaged  in  interstate  activities  will  be 
afforded  the  protection  of  H.R.  11$77. 
States  rights  will  be  protected  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  by 
agreement,  may  cede  to  a  State  agency 
jurisdiction  over  any  cases  where  the 
State  has  effective  anti-wage-discrim- 
ination statutes.  The  bill  has  a  realistic 
maximum  appropriation  authorization, 
it  does  not  propose  to  establish  a  Jliew 
administrative  agency  but  instead  mgjkes 
use  of  available  executive  resource^,  it 
offers  ample  protection  for  men  and 
women  alike  subject  to  its  provisions.  In 
my  opinion,  Madam  Chairman,  this  bill 
deserves  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  ItMr. 
HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Madam  Chairinan. 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I  rise  in 
support  of  it.  I  heartily  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Zz- 
tENKO]  for  his  superb  work  and  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  The  objectives  of  ihis 
bill  are  long  overdue  and  highly  desir- 
able. I  trust  it  will  be  approved  over- 
whelmingly. 

The  bill  will  go  far  in  eliminating  a 
thoroughly  inequitable  employment 
practice.  It  would  establish  wage  jusjtice 
for  working  men  and  women.  It  would 
insist  on  equal  opportunity  in  all  areas 
of  interstate  employment  regardless  of 
sex.  Enactment  of  this  bill  establishes 
once  and  for  all  that  work  of  comparable 
character,  requiring  comparable  skill. 
must  be  compensated  on  a  nondiscrlhii- 
natory  basis. 

Unfortunately  today  in  the  United 
States  too  many  women  still  work  under 
wage  and  opportunity  handicaps.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  need  to  banish 
all  discrimination  against  working 
women  and  to  wipe  out  these  lolng- 
standing  pay  differentials  between  rtien 
and  women  doing  the  same  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
the  other  supporters  of  this  bill  to  noiake 
this  a  day  to  be  remembered  by  all 
women.  Let  us  leave  this  House  today 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  wi|ped 
out  a  great  social  inequity. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KearnsI. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  So  that  none  of  you 
will  have  any  ideas  about  an  early  de- 
parture this  evening,  we  have  several  im- 
portant amendments  pending.  I  just 
want  to  give  this  foreword  to  you.  The 
law  we  are  passing  now,  the  way  lit  is 
written,  may  be  devastating  to  the  Na- 
tion unless  the  amendments  are  adopted. 

The  House  in  its  wisdom  today  can  do 
a  good  job.  I  am  making  this  appeal, 
the  last  speech  I  will  have  on  this  par- 
ticular bill,  that  we  stay  on  the  floor  and 
do  a  job  on  our  amendments. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'mRAl,  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  RrvsRsl. 
the  gentlewoman  from  Pennsylvfcnla 
[Mrs.  Grarahan],   and   the   gentleaan 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  TollI  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  am  one  who  believes  every 
worker  should  be  paid  for  the  job  he 
or  she  does,  without  adding  to  or  sub- 
tracting from  the  rate  of  pay  because  of 
the  sex  of  the  employee.  That  is  why 
I  believe  that  the  old  myth  that  women 
are  inferior  workers  should  be  destroyed 
today.  For  by  our  votes  here  today,  we 
can  tell  our  country  and  the  world  that 
we  know  that  it  takes  the  skills  of 
women,  as  well  as  of  men,  to  maintain  a 
healthy  economy. 

Wage  discrimination  based  on  sex 
should  have  no  place  in  our  American 
economic  structure.  As  long  as  we  have 
such  discrimination,  whether  against 
men  or  women,  so  long  will  we  be  plac- 
ing barriers  in  the  way  of  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  needed  workers  in  American 
economic  and  social  life. 

We  all  know  that  women  are  not  in- 
ferior workers.  We  have  seen  examples 
of  their  outstanding  performance  during 
two  World  Wars.  We  have  seen  them 
come  into  the  labor  market  and  do  suc- 
cessful jobs  there  as  the  need  for  their 
services  has  grown. 

Today  women  are  employed  in  almost 
every  kind  of  occupation.  Most  jobs 
today  can  no  longer  be  designated  as 
"men's  work"  or  "women's  work."  Most 
jobs  today  can  be  done  by  any  worker, 
whether  man  or  woman,  with  the  proper 
skills  and  training. 

And  payment  for  work  should  not  be 
based  on  sex.  It  should  be  based  solely 
on  the  job. 

That  is  why  I  support  H.R.  11677.  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962.  That  is  why  I 
urge  its  support  by  my  colleagues. 

Our  Nation  should  not  suffer  because 
of  unfair  wage  practices,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  H.R.  11677  would  do  much  to 
remove  the  likelihood  of  such  unfairness. 

Letters  have  come  into  my  office  from 
many  women  in  my  district  telling  of 
the  discriminations  they  have  suffered  on 
the  job.  Although  they  do  the  same 
work  that  men  do.  many  of  them  write 
that  they  are  paid  at  a  lower  rate  be- 
cau.sc  they  are  women. 

This  is  not  fair.  This  is  not  demo- 
cratic.   This  is  not  good  business. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  give  all  of 
our  workers  equality  and  justice  in  the 
labor  market. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  ri.se  to  speak  in  favor  of 
H.R.  11677,  a  bill  comparable  to  one  I 
introduced  early  in  this  Congress.  In 
.supporting  this  legislation  Members  of 
this  body  are  .showing  their  appreciation 
of  the  contributions  American  women 
have  made  to  this  country,  its  economy, 
and  to  our  democratic  institutions. 
Highlighting  this  statement  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  distinguished  gentle  ladies 
who  are  Members  of  this  House,  and  all 
of  whom  have  worked  for  many  years  in 
fostering  the  type  of  legislation  now 
before  us. 

From  the  early  days  of  our  history, 
when  the  colonists  were  struggling  for 
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adequate  food  and  sh  ?lter  for  their  fam- 
ilies, American  wome  i  have  worked  side 
by  side  with  their  men  to  provide — with- 
m  the  context  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity— security  for  their  families  and 
security  for  their  country. 

Now  as  the  amazin ;  tools  of  improved 
technology  have  freel  women  from  de- 
voting all  of  their  time  to  the  cares  of 
the  home,  they  have  been  making  nu- 
merous and  significant  contributions  to 
.'■America's  productivity,  improved  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  ou  •  national  security. 

Today  we  find  that  one -third  of  our 
total  working  force  is  composed  of 
women.  About  half  c.f  these  women  are 
.'-ingle,  about  half  arc  married.  An  im- 
portant fact  to  note.  I  believe,  is  that  of 
I  lie  married  women  who  are  employed  in 
the  American  labor  force,  only  one  out 
of  six  is  a  mother  with  children  under 
3  years  of  age.  This  indicates,  I  feel 
.sure,  that  mothers  of  young  children  do 
not  want  to  work,  and  do  not  work,  un- 
less dire  necessity  compels  them  to  work. 

Tlie  vast  majority  of  our  women  work- 
trs.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  bimched  in 
the  lower  pay.  lower  status,  bracket  of 
our  economic  scale.  Over  4  milUon  of 
tiiese  workers  are  leads  of  families, 
others  must  work  !^  supplement  in- 
comes of  their  husbands. 

For  these  reasons — and  for  the  further 
roa.son  that  the  world  s  leadmg  democ- 
racy should  apply  to  all  its  citizens  the 
pruiciples  of  fairness  and  justice — I 
commend  H.R.  11677  to  provide  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and  women 
ni ployed  in  interstiite  commerce  and 
upon  certain  Government  contracts. 

I  trust  that  this  measure  will  be 
tiiacted. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, many  of  our  businessmen  who  pro- 
fe.ss  to  be  bitterly  against  communism — 
and  who  are.  I  am  sure,  genuinely 
at-ainst  communism — nevertheless  prac- 
tice one  of  the  basic  principles  of  com- 
munism in  the  treatment  of  some  of  their 
'  mployees. 

The  Communists  claim  that  in  their 
.^y.stem.  the  principl<?  which  governs  is 
From  each  according  to  his  abilities:  to 
each  according  to  hi;;  needs." 

Under  that  theory,  eveiy  employee  do- 
lUK  similar  work  and  using  similar  skills 
and  abilities  would  receive  a  different 
rate  of  pay  depending  not  upon  job  per- 
foi-mance.  but  upon  Ahether  the  worker 
was  single  or  married,  a  parent  or  child- 
less, male  or  female,  a  piovident  investor 
or  an  unlucky  one,  a  homeowner  or  rent- 
•M-.  and  .so  on.  Of  course,  in  practice. 
operating  such  a  co-nplcx  wage  system 
would  be  almost  in  possible;  and  even 
ilie  Communists  appai-ently  have  finally 
recognized  that  wage  scales  must  reflect 
the  skills  used,  rather  than  the  personal 
needs  of  the  worker  ."or  more  or  less  pay 
than  another  workei. 

Yet  we  still  have  .Mgns  of  this  system 
persisting  in  this  countiy.  particularly 
when  employers  Insi.'^t  on  paying  women 
workers  less  than  men  for  doing  similar 
w  ork  requiring  similar  skills  and  abiUties 
and  performance.  And  occupations  and 
piofessions  In  which  women  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  employees  usually  carry 
lower  salary  or  wage  levels  than  other 
fields,  on  this  communistic  theory  that 
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women  workers  perhaps  may  not  need  as 
much  pay. 

Madam  Chan-man,  I  support  the  equal 
pay  bill  now  before  the  House  because  I 
believe  these  outmoded  practices  must 
now  be  eliminated  in  interstate  com- 
merce. We  need  trained  women  in  all 
of  the  professions  and  in  many  technical 
skills.  We  iiave  all  been  urging  the  girls 
in  school  to  continue  with  their  educa- 
tion, to  develop  employment  skills,  so 
that  they  can  help  meet  the  production 
requirements  of  our  economy.  It  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  make  sure  that  the 
women  who  ai-e  needed  in  the  labor 
force — whose  skills  are  required  aie 
treated  fairly  and  without  discriminaiion 
in  the  salaries  and  wages  they  are  paid. 

To  permit  employers  to  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  sex— to  pay  women  work- 
ers less  merely  because  they  are  women, 
and  regardless  of  the  relative  skill  and 
performance  of  the  employee  onithe  job- 
is  to  deny  one  of  the  basic  principles  of 
fairness  in  a  democracy,  and  is,  as  I  said, 
the  practicing  of  a  form  of  communism 
which  even  the  Communists  now  seem 
willing  to  concede  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  support 
^-R.  11677.  which  prohibits  discrimina- 
0on  on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages.  In  the  86th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  255,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution providing  that  equaUty  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex.  In  the  87th 
Congress  I  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 430  to  the  same  effect. 

I  agree  with  the  report  presented  by 
the  committee  that  the  objective  .sought 
by  this  legislation  is  wage  justice  for 
working  men  and  women.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1960  contained  as  one 
of  the  objectives  the  following  language: 

We  support  legislation  which  will  guaran- 
tee to  women  equality  of  rights  under  the 
law.  including  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

This  bill  makes  good  on  the  part  of 
the  platform  promise. 

In  the  gi-eat  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  I  live  and  in  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  a  Philadel- 
phia district  in  this  Congress,  the  clear- 
cut  right  of  women  to  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  was  recognized  by  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  1913  in  1959. 
The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  always 
been  leaders  in  the  movement  to  estab- 
lish equality  in  all  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. It  is  a  pleasure  to  represent 
people  in  the  Commonwealth  which  en- 
acts liberal  legislation  of  this  kind  and 
also  to  participate  in  the  action  taken 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  I  hope  will  also  enact  such  liberal 
legislation . 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  in 
concluding  this  debate  I  would  say  that 
the  proposed  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  the  minority  should  come  as  a  sur- 
prise not  only  to  them  but  to  those  of 
us  who  took  part  in  the  committee  opera- 
tion, for  this  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  written  and  the  substitute  as  I 
shall  offer  it,  with  only  slight  amend- 
ment, had  the  careful  consideration  of 


all  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
was  voted  out  favorably  unanimously. 
I  ask  the  Members  of  this  Committee  to 
consider  carefully  every  phase  and  every 
section  of  this  bill  as  urged  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  amendments  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  offered  by  the  minority 
will  gut  this  bill  and  all  we  will  have  will 
be  a  title. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  commend  all 
the  members  of  our  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
and  particularly  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  who  is  presid- 
ing, for  I  undeistand  it  is  only  the  sec- 
ond time  in  a  century  that  we  have  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  having  a 
female  colleague  who  is  incomparable, 
doing  incomparable  work  with  equal 
skill  for  equal  pay,  presiding. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  must  be  established 
as  a  touchstone  of  our  national  labor 
policy.  HH.  11677,  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1962,  involves  no  revolutionary  con- 
cepts. Its  principles  are  as  old  as  the 
fight  for  freedom  from  all  forms  of  prej- 
udice, discrimination,  and  injustice. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  bill.  Equal-pay 
legislation  was  included  in  the  platfoiins 
of  both  the  Democratic  and  Repubbcan 
Parties.  It  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  our  great  union  and  manage- 
ment organizations.  Our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  testified  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  specially  commend  and  compliment 
our  incomparable  female  colleagues  who 
have,  with  us,  been  performing  com- 
parable work  for  comparable  skills  for 
equal  pay,  for  their  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  wage  discrimination 
and  their  efforts  through  the  years  to 
enact  this  much -needed  remedial  leg- 
islation. The  gentle  lady  from  Ore- 
gon, the  Honorable  Edith  Green,  one 
of  the  hardest  working  and  effective 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  who  have  long  pioneered  for 
this  bill,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her 
efforts,  as  is  the  gentle  lady  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Honorable  Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen, also  a  vital  force  on  the  committee. 
Similar  legislation  was  introduced  by  the 
following  gentle  ladies  whose  support  is 
greatly  acknowledged,  the  Honorable 
Jessica  McC.  Weis,  of  New  York,  t'  - 
Honorable  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  of 
Michigan,  the  Honorable  Edna  F.  Keli.y, 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  the  Honoi-able 
Katharine  St.  George,  of  New  York,  and 
the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer.  of 
New  Jersey.  I  also  wish  to  commend  the 
Honorable  Gracie  Pfost,  of  Idaho,  and 
the  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton,  of 
Ohio,  for  their  invaluable  assistance. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  legislation  and  not 
wishing  to  discriminate  against  the  ma!i? 
Members  of  this  body,  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  introduction  of  similar  legisla- 
tion by  the  following  gentlemen:  the 
Honorable  Abraham  J.  Multer,  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Hugh  J.  Addonizio. 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Ralph  J. 
Rivers,  of  Alaska,  the  Honorable  James 
G.  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Honorable  Seymour  Halpern.  of  New 
York. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  op|X>r- 
tunity  to  acknowledec  the  leadei-ship  of 
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President  Kennedy  and  the  administra- 
tion for  including  this  bill  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  administration's  legis- 
lative program. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  specially 
acknowledge  the  great  leadership  and 
assistanct  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  without  whose  direction 
and  guidance  this  bill  would  not  have 
reached  its  present  stage  of  success,  and 
all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  who 
gave  of  their  time,  effort,  and  work- 
product  to  perfect  the  equal  pay  legis- 
lation for  your  consideration  today. 

I  am  truly  privileged  and  honored  to 
be  a  member  of  the  team  behind  the 
equal-pay-for-equal-work  legislation.  I 
am  doubly  pleased  since  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  has  been  a  personal  legisla- 
tive objective  of  mine  for  many  years. 

It  remains  now  for  us  of  the  present 
Congress  to  build  upon  the  real  progress 
that  has  been  made  and  to  translate  this 
widely  accepted  principle  into  equally 
widely  accepted  practice,  by  enacting  this 
Federal  law  which  concretely  forbids  dis- 
crimination in  wage  rates  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11677  which  is 
legislation  officially  designated  as  the 
"Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962." 

I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  that  members 
of  the  female  sex  receive  the  same  pay 
for  the  same  work  as  do  members  of  the 
male  sex. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  there  are 
certain  types  of  work  which  must  be  per- 
formed by  men,  particularly  those  in- 
volving heavy  manual  labor.  It  is 
equally  as  well  known  that  there  are 
also  certain  types  of  work  involving  skill 
of  a  delicate  kind  which  can  best  be  per- 
formed by  women.  For  each  of  these 
types  of  work,  the  one  performing  the 
same,  whether  a  man  or  a  woman,  should 
receive  a  wage  commensurate  with  the 
work. 

However,  there  is  a  tremendous  middle 
ground  of  thousands  of  positions,  or 
types  of  work,  which  women  can  perform 
just  as  efficiently  and  effectively  as  can 
men.  In  all  of  such  types  of  work  there 
certainly  should  be  no  distinction  in  the 
pay  for  the  same ;  women  should  not  be 
asked  or  expected  to  do  such  work  at  a 
cheaper  pay  than  do  men. 

Let  us  end  such  discrimination  wher- 
ever it  shall  exist,  and  a  big  stride  in 
accomplishing  this  will  be  by  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
a  longtime  advocate  of  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  comparable  work  per- 
formed by  men  and  women,  I  am  glad 
to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  11677.  This 
bill  is  similar  to  one  I  sponsored  in  the 
85th  and  86th  Congresses.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  every  session  of  Congress  since 
1945  by  members  of  both  parties — so 
this  is  a  bipartisan  effort. 

There  are  over  24  million  women  in 
the  labor  force  today  and  by  1970  we 
shall  have  over  30  million.  Most  women 
work  to  contribute  to  essential  living 


expenses  for  themselves  or  their  fam- 
ilies. For  example,  over  6  million  sil^gle 
women  workers  support  themselves; 
over  2  million  working  women  are  hepds 
of  families;  others  are  the  primary  wftge 
earner  in  the  family  although  not  tech- 
nically the  family  head.  Married  women 
who  are  not  the  primary  wage  earner 
in  the  family  work  to  raise  family  living 
standards  and  to  send  children  thrcriigh 
college.  The  contribution  of  tljese 
women  to  the  Nation's  productive  re- 
sources must  be  encouraged  and  maxi- 
mized. Equal  pay  for  equal  work  legis- 
lation will  help  create  the  necesflary 
incentive. 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  pay 
women  the  same  rate  as  a  man  when  she 
is  doing  the  same  or  comparable  job. 
We  have  equal  pay  in  the  Govemnjent 
and  it  has  worked  out  well  through  the 
Federal  classified  civil  service.  It  is 
good  to  note  that  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  through  the  enactment  of 
State  laws.  Twenty-two  States  now 
have  equal  pay  laws  on  their  statute 
books.  However,  a  Federal  law  is  needed 
to  give  complete  and  adequate  cover^ige. 
I  am  glad  that  special  provision  is  njade 
in  this  bill  to  permit  cession  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  where  State  statutes  mirror 
Federal  provisions.  This  should  |;ive 
encouragement  to  the  States  to  contanue 
progress  in  this  field  through  the  enact- 
ment of  their  own  laws. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  H.R.  116771. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Madam  Chairmiyn,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  long  overdue  letgis- 
lation  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wagqs. 

The  right  of  equal  opportunity  is  one 
of  the  great  pledges  of  the  United  States 
to  its  citizens.  In  the  field  of  empiloy- 
ment  this  pledge  should  at  least  niean 
the  right  to  equal  pay  for  work  of  com- 
parable character  which  requires  Cbm- 
parable  skill.  Both  the  hearings  and 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rdu- 
cation  and  Labor  make  it  very  clear, 
however,  that  such  is  not  the  case— that 
discrimination  in  wage  payment  on  the 
basis  of  sex  continues  to  exist — that  un- 
equal pay  has  not  been  nearly  so  widely 
eliminated  in  practice  as  it  has  in  thQcrj'. 

Such  discrimination  is  obviously  Con- 
trary to  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded  and  upon 
which  it  has  grown  strong.  It  is,  fur- 
thermore, economically  wasteful  and 
from  the  viewpoint  of  our  national  se- 
curity we  cannot  afford  such  wasts^. 

Madam  Chairman,  for  these  and!  the 
reasons  so  ably  presented  by  the  di$tin- 
guished  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  urge  that  we  ap- 
prove this  legislation  without  delacj"-  I 
would  also  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
before  the  close  of  this  present  Congress 
we  will  be  able  to  consider  and  pasfl  an- 
other bill,  already  approved  by  the  same 
committee,  which  would  enable  uis  to 
move  still  further  ahead  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  equality  of  man  and  hia  op- 
portunities— the  equal  employment,  op- 
portunities bill  of  1962. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gohtle- 
man  from  Delaware   [Mr.  McDovTell] 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11677,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of  sex 
in  the  payment  of  wages  by  certain  em- 
ployers and  to  provide  for  the  restitution 
of  wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of 
such  discrimination. 

The  principle  of  equal  pay,  or  payment 
of  a  rate  based  on  the  job  performed,  is 
fundamental  to  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  Both  employers  and  union 
leaders  find  its  application  important  to 
the  morale  and  efficiency  of  workers  in 
their  daily  employment.  It  benefits  the 
community  by  upholding  the  general 
level  of  wages,  and  maintaining  purchas- 
ing power.  In  practice,  it  has  proved 
workable  and  advantageous. 

Leading  women's  and  civic  organiza- 
tions have  long  promoted  the  equal-pay 
principle  as  furthering  a  major  Ameri- 
can objective — the  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  a  high  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  employment.  In  recent  years, 
the  increasing  employment  of  women  on 
many  types  of  jobs,  often  in  new  and 
complex  fields  and  on  the  same  basis  as 
men,  has  contributed  to  this  objective. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  women's  high- 
est skills,  many  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals seek  a  more  nearly  universal 
application  of  the  equal-pay  principle, 
through  voluntary'  action  by  employers, 
collective  bargaining,  and  legislation. 

The  cost  of  food,  rent,  and  other  es- 
sentials of  living  are  the  same  to  both 
men  and  women  consumers.  Women  as 
well  as  men  work  because  of  economic 
necessity,  and  many  working  women 
support  children,  dependent  parents,  or 
husbands.  However,  it  is  not  these  con- 
siderations but  the  proven  efficiency  of 
women  workers  and  the  essential  part 
they  play  in  the  economy  which  entitle 
women  to  equal  pay. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill — H.R.  11677 — 
commonly  known  as  the  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  bill.  I  represent  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  garment  district  in  New 
York,  and  among  my  constituents  I 
count  a  great  number  of  needleworkers. 
This  bill  means  a  great  deal  to  them. 
It  provides  simply  that  for  equal  work 
women  shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay 
as  men,  except  where  such  payment  is 
made  pursuant  to  a  seniority  or  merit 
increase  system  or  a  bona  fide  job  clas- 
siflcation  program  which  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  account  of  sex. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AshbrookI.  This 
amendment  would  nullify  the  impact  of 
this  law  in  any  State  which  has  en- 
acted, or  will  enact,  equal  pay  laws. 

This  amendment  would  destroy  the 
bill.  It  is  a  State  preemption  bill.  It 
would  encourage  industry  to  shop  for 
low -wage  and  wage-differential  States. 
Either  we  have  a  Federal  law  or  we  do 
not.  And  the  Federal  law  should  be 
universal  in  its  application.  This 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  in  it- 
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self  result  in  discriminatory  application 
of  the  law,  and  it  should  be  defeated. 

Madam  Chairman,  tliis  legislation  em- 
bodies a  very  sound  principle  and  it 
should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  po  nt  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Madam  Chairman, 
as  our  immediate  inspiration  to  unani- 
mously approve  this  measure,  H.R.  11677, 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962.  we  need  only 
to  look  around  us  and  observe  the  most 
competent,  industrious,  distinguished 
and  gracious  ladies  whom  we  are  privi- 
leged to  call  our  colleagues.  I  know  we 
unanimously  agree  that  these  distin- 
guished lady  legi;  lators  work  as  hard  and 
as  dihgently  as  any  male  Member  of  the 
Congress  and  indeed,  by  their  gracious 
presence,  contribute  more  to  this  body 
than  any  male  Member.  There  is  no 
thought  here  of  a  differentiation  in  legis- 
lative salarj'  because  of  sex. 

For  our  background  inspiration  to 
promptly  and  favorably  act  on  this  bill, 
we  need  only  to  reflect  that  it  is  designed 
.simply  and  solely  to  provide  wage  justice 
for  working  women. 

We  all  realize  that  the  origin  of  the 
wage  rate  diCferential  for  men  and  wom- 
en performing  comparable  jobs  in  the 
false  concept  that  a  woman,  because  of 
her  very  nature,  somehow  or  other 
.should  not  be  given  as  much  money  as  a 
man  for  similar  work. 

This  antiquatt  d  concept  has  been  long 
and  completely  demonstrated  to  be  false 
and  it  is  indefensible  from  every  stand- 
point. This  being  so.  we  may  wonder 
why  this  legislation  is  necessary. 

The  answer  is  furnished  to  us  in  the 
authoritative  information  provided  by 
witnesses  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  I^abor  and  the  im- 
pressive array  of  statistics  unhappily 
proving  that  discrimination  in  wage  pay- 
ments, on  the  basis  of  sex.  continues  to 
exist  even  in  this  miDdem  space  age. 

Recognizing  that  tlie  concept  of  wage 
payment  discrimination  against  women 
is  false;  having  before  us  the  surprising 
but  overwhelming  evidence  that  such 
discrimination  still  continues  to  exist; 
and  realizing  tliat  this  measure  repre- 
sents the  correction  of  basic  injustice 
being  visited  upon  women  in  many  fields 
of  endeavor,  let  us.  I  urge  j'ou,  firmly  re- 
ject any  crippling  amendments  and  pro- 
ceed immediately  and  unanimously  to 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  extending 
simple  wage  justice  to  the  increasing 
corps  of  America's  working  women. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1962-. 

-Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment     offered     by     Mr.     Zzxenko: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
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Insert  the  following:    "That   this   Act   may 
be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962". 

"DECLARATION    OF   FUKPOSE 

"Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  existence  in  industries  engaged  In 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  of  wage  differentials  based  on 
sex — 

"(1)  depresses  wages  and  living  standards 
for  employees; 

"(2)  prevents  the  maxim vun  utilization  of 
the  available  labor  resources; 

■■(3)  tends  to  cause  labor  dlsputef.  there- 
by burdening,  affecting,  and  obstructing 
commerce; 

"(4)  burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow 
of  goods  in  commerce:  and 

"<5)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of 
competition. 

"(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act,  through  exercise  by  Congress  of 
its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
correct  the  conditions  above  referred  to  In 
such  Industries. 

"l3EFINmONS 

"Sec.  3.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  Person'  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corpyoratloq,  business 
trust,  legal  representative,  or  any  organized 
group  of  persons. 

"(b)  Commerce'  means  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  commimlca- 
tlon  among  the  several  States  or  between  any 
State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

"(C)  Goods"  means  goods  (including  ships 
and  marine  equipment ) ,  wares,  products, 
commodities,  merchandise,  or  articles  or  sub- 
jects of  commerce  of  any  character,  or  any 
part  or  Ingredient  thereof,  but  does  not 
include  goods  after  their  delivery  Into  the  ac- 
tual physical  possession  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer thereof  other  than  a  producer,  man- 
ufacturer, or  processor  thereof. 

"(d)  "Produced"  means  produced,  manu- 
factured, mined,  handled,  or  In  any  other 
manner  worked  on  In  any  State;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  an  employee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  If  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed In  producing,  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, handling,  transporting,  or  In  any  other 
manner  wcvklng  on  such  goods,  or  In  any 
closely  related  process  or  occupation  directly 
essential  to  the  production  thereof.  In  any 
State. 

"(e)  "Employ"  Includes  to  suffer  or  permit 
to  work. 

"(f)  "Employer"  Includes  any  p>erson  act- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee,  but 
shall  not  Include  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  any 
labor  organization  (other  than  when  acting 
as  an  employer),  or  anyone  acting  In  the 
capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor  or- 
ganization, or  any  person  having  fewer  than 
twenty-five  employees. 

'"(g)  'Employee'  Includes  any  Individual 
employed  by  an  employer. 

""  ( h )  "Wage"  paid  to  any  employee  Includes 
the  reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  employer  of  furnishing  such 
employee  with  board,  lodging,  or  other  facil- 
ities, If  such  board,  lodging,  or  other  facil- 
ities are  customarily  furnished  by  such  em- 
ployer to  his  employees:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  determine  the  fair 
value  of  such  board,  lodging,  or  other  facil- 
ities for  defined  classes  of  employees  and  In 
defined  areas,  based  on  average  cost  to  the 
employer  or  to  groups  of  employers  simi- 
larly situated,  or  average  value  to  groups 
of  employees,  or  other  appropriate  me.T^ures 
of  fair  value.  Such  evaluations,  where  ap- 
plicable and  pertinent,  shall  be  used  In  lieu 
of  actual  measure  of  cost  In  determining  the 
wages  paid  to  any  employee. 

"(1)  'State"  Includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 


the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam. 
Wake   Island,   the   Canal   Zone,   and   Outer 

Continental  Shelf  lands  defined  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

"(j)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(k)  'Labor  organization'  means  any  or- 
ganization of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or 
employee  representation  committee  or  plan, 
in  which  employees  participate  and  which 
exists  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
of  dealing  with  employers  concerning  griev- 
ances, labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay, 
hours  of  emplcyment.  or  conditions  of  work. 

"PROHIBITION   or    WAGE  RATE   DITTERXNTIAL 
BASED     ON     SEX 

"Sec.  4.  No  employer  having  employees  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  shall  discriminate.  In 
any  place  of  employment  In  which  his  em- 
ployees are  so  engaged,  between  employees 
on  the  basis  of  sex  by  paying  wages  to  any 
employee  at  a  rate  less  than  the  rate  at  which 
he  pays  wages  to  any  employee  of  the  op- 
posite sex  in  such  place  of  employment  for 
work  of  comparable  character  on  Jobs  the 
perfCM-mance  of  which  requires  comparable 
skills,  except  where  such  payment  la  made 
pursuant  to  a  seniority  or  merit  Increase 
system  or  a  bc)na  fide  Job  classification  pro- 
gram which  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  nor  shall  any  employer  reduce 
the  wage  rate  of  an  employee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  the  differential  in  wage 
rates  prohibited  by  this  section.  No  labor 
organization,  or  its  agents,  representing  em- 
ployees of  such  an,  employer  shall  cause  or 
attempt  to  cause  such  an  employer  to  dis- 
criminate against  an  individual  in  violation 
of  this  Act.  No  such  employer  and  no  such 
lat>or  organization  shall  discharge,  cause  to 
be  discharged,  discipline,  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  any  employee  on  account 
of  any  action  taken  by  such  employee  to  in- 
voke, enforce,  or  assist  in  any  manner  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"administration 

"Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority to  prescribe  rules  and  regxilatlons 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
In  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on  any 
alleged  violation  of  this  Act,  no  person 
shall  be  subject  to  any  liability  or  punish- 
ment for  or  on  account  of  the  commission 
by  such  person  of  an  unlawful  discrimina- 
tory practice  prohibited  by  this  Act  if  he 
pleads  and  proves  that  the  act  or  omission 
complained  of  was  in  good  faith.  In  con- 
formity with,  and  In  reliance  on,  any  writ- 
ten Interpretation  or  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  a  defense.  If  established,  shall 
be  a  bar  to  the  action  or  prcx:eeding.  not- 
withstanding that  after  such  act  or  omis- 
sion, svich  interpretation  or  opinion  is  modi- 
fled  or  rescinded  or  Is  determined  by  judicial 
authorlU'  to  be  Invalid  or  of  no  legal  effect. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  any  investigation 
of  a  charge  filed  under  section  6.  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  representative  may  enter  and 
Inspect  such  places  and  such  records  (and 
make  such  transcriptions  thereof),  question 
such  employees,  and  Investigate  such  facts, 
conditions,  practices,  and  matters  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  any  i>erson  has  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  which  may  aid  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

'"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  any  Investiga- 
tion conducted  under  this  Act,  the  provisions 
of  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  of  September  16.  1914.  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  49.  50),  shaU  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  jurisdictions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  officers  desig- 
nated by  him,  except  that  the  attendance 
of  a  witness  may  not  be  required  outside 
of  the  State  where  he  is  found,  resides,  or 
transacts    bus-iness,    and    the   production    of 
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evidence  may  not  be  required  outside  the 
State  where  such  evidence  is  kept. 

"KNrORCZMSNT 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  it  Is  charged  in 
writing  under  oath  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or,  when 
the  Secretary  has  reasonable  caiise  to  be- 
lieve an  investigation  will  disclose  the  charge 
is  true,  a  written  charge  is  filed  ^by  the 
Secretary  (and  such  charge  sets  forth  the 
facts  upon  which  it  is  based)  that  an  em- 
ployer or  labor  organization  has  engaged 
in  a  discriminatory  practice  prohibited  by 
section  4,  the  Secretary  shall  furnish  such 
employer  or  labor  organization  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'respondent')  with  a  copy 
of  such  charge  and  shall  malce  an  investiga- 
tion of  such  charge.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, after  such  investigation,  that  the 
charge  is  true,  he  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate 
any  unlawful  discriminatory  practice  by  in- 
formal methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
and  persuasion. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  failed  to  effect 
the  elimination  of  an  unlawful  discrimina- 
Xory  practice  and  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  this  Act,  or  in  advance  thereof 
if  circumstances  warrant,  he  shall  have  the 
power  to  bring  a  civil  action  to  prevent  the 
respondent  from  engaging  in  such  unlawful 
practice. 

"(c)  Each  United  States  district  court  and 
each  United  States  court  of  a  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  under 
this  Act.  Such  actions  may  be  brought 
either  in  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
tmlawful  discriminatory  practice  is  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  or  in  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  respondent  has  his 
principal  office.  No  such  civil  action  shall  be 
based  on  an  unlawful  discriminatory  prac- 
tice occurring  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  or  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  charge  and  the  giving  of  notice 
thereof  to  the  respondent,  unless  the  person 
aggrieved  thereby  was  prevented  from  filing 
such  charge  by  reason  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  in  which  event  a  period  of 
military  service  shall  not  be  included  in 
computing  the  one-year  period. 

"(d)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  re- 
spondent has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  in 
an  unlawful  discriminatory  practice  charged 
in  the  complaint,  the  court  may  enjoin  the 
respondent  from  engaging  in  such  unlawful 
practice,  and  shall  order  the  respondent  to 
take  such  affirmative  action,  including  the 
payment  of  back  wages,  plus  an  additional 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  back  wages  found 
to  be  due.  as  may  be  appropriate.  No  order 
of  the  court  may  issue  if  the  wage  discrimi- 
nation was  based  on  some  factor  other  than 
sex. 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  pleadings 
present  Issues  of  fact,  the  court  may  appoint 
a  master  and  the  order  of  reference  may  re- 
quire the  master  to  submit  with  his  report  a 
recommended  order.  The  master  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  covirt,  and  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  United  States  for  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  performing  his  duties 
under  this  section.  Any  court  before  which 
a  proceeding  is  brought  under  this  section 
shall  advance  such  proceeding  on  the  docket 
and  expedite  its  disposition. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  March  23.  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101-115), 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  civil  actions 
brought  under  this  section. 

"(g)  Attorneys  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Secretary 
in  any  litigation,  but  all  such  litigation  shall 
be  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General. 


"(h)  The  remedies  provided  in  this  sectlo*^ 
for  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be  exclusivej. 

"SXTPniVISION    OF    WAGE    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  W 
supervise  the  payments  of  any  amount* 
owing  to  any  employee  which  have  beet) 
withheld  in  violation  of  this  Act.  Any  sutt^ 
owed  an  employee  and  paid  to  the  Secre* 
tary  under  this  Act  shall  be  held  in  a  special 
deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid,  on  ordet 
of  the  Secretary,  dlrectljt^  to  the  employeej. 
Any  such  sum  not  paid  to  an  employee  b«<- 
cause  of  Inability  to  do  so  within  a  period  of 
three  years  shall  be  covered  into  the  Trea$^ 
ury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"government  contracts 
"Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  pro\ided 
in  this  subsection,  in  any  contract  made  anij 
entered  into  by  any  executive  department), 
independent  establishment,  or  other  agenaj 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  of 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Ist- 
lands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Cantl 
Zone,  or  by  any  corporation  all  of  the  stocilt 
of  which  is  beneficially  owned  by  the  Unite* 
States  (all  of  which  are  referred  to  herein"- 
af ter  as  agencies  of  the  United  States ) .  for 
the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  any  ma" 
terials,  supplies,  articles,  or  equipment,  tfi 
any  amount  exceeding  $10,000,  there  shaJ(l 
be  Included  stipulations  under  which  thf 
contractor  (1)  is  required  to  compensate  aJll 
persons  employed  by  him  in  the  manufac- 
ture or  furnishing  of  such  materials,  sup^ 
piles,  articles,  or  equipment,  in  conformltt- 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  and  (a| 
shall  be  subject  to  all  other  provisions  off 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  whenli 
he  deems  that  special  circumstances  In  thf 
national  Interest  so  require,  exempt  a  coa>- 
tracting  agency  from  the  requirement  ©if 
Including  the  provisions  of  this  subsectioji 
In  any  specific  contract. 

"(b)  No  contract  shall  be  awarded  by  tUt 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  to  any 
person  finally  determined  to  have  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
Stipulation  entered  into  in  compliance  wlOt 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  to  any  firm, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  ti 
which  such  person  has  a  controlling  intet<- 
est.  until  the  contractor  has  complied  wit* 
all  orders  issued  to  him  pursuant  to  sectlcati 
6.  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorlzwjl 
and  directed  to  distribute  to  all  agencies  W 
the  United  States  a  list  containing  tht 
names  of  persons  ineligible  for  contract 
awards  under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  cause  the  names  of  persons  who  ha»p 
complied  with  orders  issued  pursuant  to  seet- 
tlon  6  to  be  removed  from  this  list. 


"posting 

"Sec.  9.  Every  employer  subject  to  tlilR 
Act  shall  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  or  about  the  premises  where  any  employee 
is  employed  such  excerpts  from  this  Act  a  at! 
from  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto 
as  will  provide  information  adequate  to  ia^• 
form  employees  of  their  rights  under  tlU 
Act.  I 


"effect  or   OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec.  10.  No  employer  to  whom  section  >l 
applies  shall  be  required  to  comply  with  any 
law  of  any  State,  or  political  subdivlsla|i 
thereof,  prohibiting  discrimination  in  ratep 
of  pay  on  account  of  sex.  The  Secretary  1^ 
empowered  by  agreement  with  any  agency 
of  any  State  to  cede  to  such  agency  juri|>- 
diction  over  any  cases  where  such  State  hae 
a  statute  applicable  to  the  determlnaticxti 
of  such  cases  the  provisions  of  which  are  no|t 
inconsistent  with  the  corresponding  provlt- 
slons  of  this  Act  or  has  received  a  construc- 
tion not  Inconsistent  therewith. 


APPROPRIATION 

"Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap^ 
proprlated  such  sums  (not  In  excess  of  $1,- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 


1963),  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

provisions  of  this  Act. 

"eftkctive  dati 
■  Sec     12.   This   Act  shall   take   effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment." 

Mr.  ZELENKO  'interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment" .  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WESTLAND  and  Mr.  GRIFFIN 
objected. 

Mr.  ZELENKO  idurlng  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  > .  Madam  Chairman. 
I  renew  my  request  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Madam  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  wonder  if  we  can  have  the 
assurance  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  we  will  have  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
and  the  original  bill  voted  out  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mrui. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Chairman,  re- 
-scrving  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman make  clear,  since  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  read,  that  his  proposed 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute is  H.R.  11677  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  committee  with  several  amendments. 
One  is  an  amendment  to  include  labor 
organizations  within  the  coverage  of  the 
bill.  Another  amendment  is  on  page  4 
and  relates  to  the  place  of  employment. 
It  includes,  on  page  7.  certain  perfect- 
ing amendments.  I'elating  to  the  cover- 
age of  the  labor  organizations  within 
the  scope  of  the  bill.  On  page  9.  there 
is  a  conforming  amendment  beginning 
at  line  19.  With  those  exceptions  and 
certain  minor  perfecting  amendments,  is 
the  gentleman's  proposed  substitute  the 
same  as  the  bill  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr  ZELENKO.  The  gentleman  is 
substantially  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  amendment  offered  at  this  point  does 
not  substantially  change  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. The  one  major  change  in  the 
substitute  amendment  from  the  main 
bill  appears  on  page  5  of  the  bill. 

The  major  change  is  that  there  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  a  prohibition  against 
the  labor  unions  or  organizations  that 
might  attempt  to  coerce  or  influence  or 
bargain  an  employer  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  Up  to  this  point,  it 
was  the  employer  that  was  liable.  But 
it  is  thought  that,  perhaps,  in  his  bar- 
gaining activities  between  labor  man- 
agement and  unions,  there  might  come 
a  point  where  because  of  the  insistence 
of  a  labor  union,  he  might  be  obliged  to 
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violate  the  law  as  it  applies  to  discrimi- 
nation regarding  the  sexes.  As  I  said, 
during  the  debate,  organized  labor  is 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  They  are 
willing  to  be  placed  in  this  bill  and  to 
be  subject  to  its  penalties,  if  they  are 
involved  in  any  violation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
during  the  debate,  this  will  once  and  for 
all  make  it  a  labor-management  joint 
sponsorship  cai  this  bill  for  equal  or  com- 
parable pay  for  comparable  work  and 
comparable  skills. 

The  remaining  amendments  are  mere- 
ly perfecting  amendments,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  this 
bill  that  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
wage  scale  between  the  sexes  that  that 
difference  would  be  resolved  and  the  act 
would  only  apply  in  the  very  place  where 
these  people  of  opposite  sexes  are  work- 
ing. It  does  not  establish  a  minimum 
wage.  It  is  not  industrywide  nor  area- 
wide.  If,  in  a  factory  on  A  Street,  a 
man  is  being  paid  60  cents  an  hour  and 
a  woman  is  being  paid  50  cents  an  hour 
in  that  plant,  this  law  would  apply  and 
the  wages  or  pay  would  be  equalized. 

The  perfecting  amendment  on  the 
bottom  of  page  4  reiterates  that  partic- 
ular point;  it  spells  it  out  more  clearly. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  think  it  is  the  Governments 
understanding,  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  uses  the  phrase  "place  of 
employment "  in  a  number  of  places,  and 
it  has  been  interpreted  uniformly  by  the 
Labor  Department  to  mean  one  plant, 
and  that  as  used  in  this  bill  it  would 
mean  one  plant  or  one  establishment. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect; that  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill;  that 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "place." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  So  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  "place  of  employ- 
ment'  mean  a  company,  firm  or  business, 

Mr.  ZELENKO.    No.  it  does  not. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  other  amend- 
ments are  technical  and  perfecting  in 
nature. 

On  page  9  an  amendment  was  in- 
cluded at  the  bottom  of  the  page  inad- 
vertently which  should  have  been 
omitted. 

I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  other 
amendments  that  they  are  technical  and 
perfecting. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  a  little  curious 
as  to  why  in  view  of  these  changes  that 
have  been  made,  a  clean  bill  was  not 
introduced  and  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee and  brought  here  for  action.  I 
raise  that  question  because  several  things 
occur  to  me  as  far  as  procedure 
is  concerned.  The  first  one  is  that  per- 
fecting amendments  can  be  offered  to  the 
substitute,  but  as  I  understand  the  rule, 
such  amendments  to  the  substitute  as 
may  be  adopted  would  not  be  subject  to 
separate  votes  later  in  the  House.  Sec- 
ond,  that   if   a   substitute   is   adopted. 


I  say.  I  am  Just  curious  as  to  why  this 
particular  procedure  was  followed  by  the 
maijority  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  7.KT.ENKO.  I  would  say  to  the 
gen Jeman  from  Indiana  that  the  reason 
was  that  we  had  a  number  of  technical 
and  perfecting  amendments  as  indi- 
cated with  just  one  amendment  of  real 
significance,  to  put  labor  organizations 
in  the  bill.  So  we  thought  in  the  inter- 
est of  expedition  and  clarification  they 
should  be  put  into  one  bill.  That  is  the 
reaison. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  ZelenkoI  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  there  was  just  one 
amendment  of  substance  to  be  offered 
it  could  have  been  done  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  same  applies  to  the  tech- 
nical and  perfecting  amendments.  Cer- 
tainly they  would  not  encounter  any 
great  diflBculty. 

I  must  observe  that  this  sort  of  pro- 
cedure, as  far  as  the  minority  is  con- 
cerned, makes  it  a  little  difficult  for  us 
to  work  our  will  with  respect  to  this 
legislation. 

The  only  further  suggestion  I  can  make 
under  the  circumstances  is  that  the  sub- 
stitute and  any  amendments  thereto  be 
fully  explained  by  speakers  on  the  ma- 
jority side  who  are  familiar  with  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  orig- 
inal bill  so  we  may  be  informed  as  to 
what  they  are.  They  seem  to  be  quite 
extensive. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
respected  minority  leader  that  the 
chajiges  made  are  familiar  to  Members 
on  his  side.  As  I  say.  aside  from  the 
technical  and  perfecting  amendments 
there  is  but  one  amendment,  the  one 
bringing  labor  unions  into  the  bill.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  in  prac- 
tical agreement.  It  has  been  discussed 
and  is  known  to  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  remarks 
of  the  minority  leader  were  particularly 
appropriate.  Of  course,  I  did  not  object 
to  the  gentleman's  request  because  he 
had  provided  me  with  a  copy  of  his  pro- 
posed substitute  in  advance;  however,  I 
agree  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  bill 
has  been  presented  to  the  House  in  this 
manner.  I  regret  some  of  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  earlier  during  general 
debate,  when  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
minority  members  of  the  committee  pro- 
E>ose  to  offer  certain  amendments  to  the 
bill  on  the  floor. 


then  the  only  motion  to  recommit  that  I  did  not  particularly  appreciate  the 
would  be  available  to  the  minority  would  /mnarks  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
be  a  straight  motion  to  recommit.     As/  gentleman  from  New  York,  himself,  has 


incorporated  in  his  substitute  one  very 
important  amendment,  and  several 
other  amendments,  which  had  not  been 
considered  by  the  committee.  However, 
we  agree  now  that  these  amendments  are 
needed  and  are  soimd.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  recognize  the  right  and  the 
prerogatives  of  those  on  this  side  to  offer 
amendments,  too,  even  some  of  the 
amendments  may  not  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  committee  because,  ob- 
viously, this  bill  has  not  received  the  full, 
complete  and  adequate  consideration  in 
the  committee  that  it  should  have  had, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  did  not  mean  to 
imply  that  there  was  any  motive  or  any 
intention  to  offer  new  material  on  the 
floor,  what  I  did  say  was  that  during 
the  course  of  deliberations  in  the  com- 
mittee many  of  the  Members  who  are 
now*  offering  variations,  such  as  "equal" 
instead  of  "comparable,"  voted  in  the 
committee  on  those  very  points. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  St.  Gcobce  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  ILr.  Zxljenko:  On 
page  4.  line  5,  strike  out  "for  work  of  com- 
parable character"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "for  equal  work". 

On  page  5,  line  1.  strike  out  "comparable" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "equal". 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Madam  Chair- 
man, when  I  spoke  on  the  rule  for  this 
bill  on  the  14th  of  June,  I  brought  this 
question  up.  I  feel  it  is  a  very  important 
question.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  I  asked  permission  of  the 
committee  to  offer  this  amendment  and 
speak  on  it  briefly. 

What  we  want  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to 
make  it  exactly  what  it  says.  It  is 
called  equal  pay  for  equal  work  in 
some  of  the  committee  hearings.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  word 
'comparable  "  and  the  word  "equal" 

In  most  people's  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  there  is  a  difference. 
I  am  going  to  read  what  it  says: 

Equal:  Exactly  the  same  in  measure, 
quantity,  number  or  degree:  like  in  value. 
quality,  status  or  portion;  characterized  by 
justice;  fair;  uniform;  equable;  level;  evenly 
balanced  or  portioned. 

"Equal"'  implies  no  difference  in 
amount,  number,  value. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  word  "com- 
parable." The  word  "comparable" 
opens  up  great  vistas.  It  gives  tremen- 
dous latitude  to  whoever  is  to  be  arbi- 
trator in  these  disputes. 

What  I  may  consider  comparable 
work  some  of  my  colleagues  may  not  con- 
sider comparable.  You  may  have  two 
people  asked  to  do  the  same  thing.  You 
may  think  one  does  incomparably  bet- 
ter than  the  other.  That,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  getting  completely  away  from  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  want  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
New  York.   I  recall  that  on  the  same  day 
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referred  to  by  the  gentlewoman,  when 
the  rule  was  under  debate  on  June  14, 
the  gentleman  tnm.  Georgia  also  raised 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  using 
the  word  "comparable"  instead  of  the 
word  'equal." 

If,  in  fact,  we  want  to  establish  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  then  we  ought  to 
say  so  and  not  permit  the  trooping 
around  all  over  the  coimtry  of  employees 
of  the  Labor  Department  harassing 
business  with  their  various  interpreta- 
tions of  the  term  "comparable"  when 
"equal"  is  capable  of  the  same  definition 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  be  interested 
to  know,  following  the  colloquy,  who 
makes  the  determination  of  what  is 
comparable  work  imder  the  bill.  Maybe 
I  should  have  asked  somebody  else. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Well,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  seems  to  me 
quite  obvious  it  would  be  up  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  where  these  things 
will  be  determined,  and  for  that  very 
reason  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
think  the  only  difficulty  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  bill  is  to  produce  and  fos- 
ter equality.  When  you  give  this  lati- 
tude by  using  the  word  "comparable," 
you  are  destroying  the  main  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

And,  if  my  friend  would  yield  to  me 
for  another  moment,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  the  report  on  this  bill, 
in  the  testimony  given  by  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Honorable  Esther  Peterson,  she 
said: 

The  absence  of  an  equal  pay  clause  In  a 
union  contract  does  not .  necessarily  mean 
that  pay  is  not  equal;  some  contracts  specify 
one  rate  for  the  Job,  and  no  equal  pay  provi- 
sion Is  needed.  Of  the  316  contracts  studied 
by  the  Women's  Bureau  that  did  not  have 
equal  pay  clauses,  some  applied  to  firms  with 
Job  evaluation  plans  or  other  wage  pa3rment 
provisions  based  on  a  rate-for-the-Job 
policy. 

Pour  times  in  that  one  paragraph  the 
word  used  is  "equal"  and  not  "compara- 
ble." 

It  seems  to  me  quite  evident,  Madam 
Chairman,  that  while  this  seems  to  be  a 
very  slight  change,  it  would  strengthen 
the  bill;  it  would  make  it  do  more  what 
we  want  it  to  do,  and  that  is  to  tighten  it 
up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George  1  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
indulgence. 

Now.  I  agree,  and  I  have  always 
agreed,  and  It  has  always  been  my  prem- 


ise and  that,  I  think,  of  most  of  the 
I)eople,  that  what  we  really  want  Is 
equality.  We  do  not  want  favor^. 
There  are  certainly  many  things  thit 
men  can  do  better  than  women,  and  hfi- 
fore  the  majority  of  the  House  gets  4o 
thrilled  by  that  statement,  there  aSse 
very  many  things  that  women  can  flo 
much  better  than  men.  As  a  woman,  I 
do  not  particularly  want  to  be  comparOci 
to  a  man,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  that 
goes  for  my  male  colleagues  as  well. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Madam  Chairmaofi. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  this  might  Me 
an  appropriate  time  to  quote  what  wfts 
said  in  the  debate  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  when  differences  betwefoi 
the  sexes  were  referred  to;  namely.  "ViVe 
la  Difference." 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Well.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  on 
that,  too. 

In  summing  up,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  always  agreed  with  the  words 
of  that  great  pioneer  for  women's  rightjs. 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  She  said  this  100 
years  ago  smd,  Madam  Chairman,  it  is 
just  as  true  in  my  book  today  if  women 
are  to  truly  take  their  place  in  the  body 
politic  and  in  the  Nation:  Men.  theSr 
rights  and  nothing  more.  Women,  their 
rights  and  nothing  less. 

For  that  reason.  Madam  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  equality  is  what  we 
want:  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Neiv^ 
York. 

Madam  Chaii-man,  I  hesitate  not  onjy 
because  of  my  deep  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Yo»tk 
to  oppose  her  in  most  anything,  but  I 
regret  that  I  must  do  so  at  this  time,  for 
if  the  gentlewoman's  amendment  were 
adopted  it  would  create  a  situation  in 
which  the  law  would  be  unenforciblle. 
I  was  disturbed  by  the  question  as  to 
whether  "equal"  is  the  same  as  "cont- 
parable"  or  identical.  I  discussed  thSs 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  his  answer  to  me  Jn 
writing.    It  is  as  follows : 

The  language  as  so  changed,  in  otir 
opinion,  could  spell  defeat  for  the  bill's 
ptu'pose.  "Equal"  may  be  interpreted  to 
have  a  rigid  connotation  such  as  "exact  utm- 
formity,"  "of  the  same  measure,"  and  so  on-;— 
incompatible  with  an  effective  equal  pay  law 
which  necessarily  must  be  applied  on  tjie 
basis  of  similarity  between  one  Job  in  rela- 
tion to  another  Job  but  not  the  exact ntss 
of  two  Jobs. 

If  a  showing  of  equality  was  a  requisl|te 
to  establish  the  requirement  of  equal  pmy. 
the  conscious  introduction  of  one  slight  arid 
trivial  factor  might  be  considered  sufficient 
to  Justify  a  lower  wage  rate.  j 

"Comparable"  is  a  key  word  in  our  pf<j- 
posal.  It  is  used  in  both  tests  which  at-e 
essential  under  the  proposal  to  establish  tJhe 
resemblance  between  Jobs  necessitating  eqiiRl 
pay,  that  Is,  "worlt  of  comparable  character 
on  Jobs  requiring  "comparable  skills."  It 
connotes  an  identity  of  work  operation  a»d 
skill  permitting  a  realistic  and  practical  ap- 
praisal of  two  Jobs  to  determine  whetljtr 
they  have  enough  like  characteristirs  aijd 
skin  demands  to  warrant  the  same  hae|ic 
pay  rate. 


I  thought  initially,  after  discussing  this 
with  the  Secretary,  that  this  basis  was  a 
new  concept.  But  I  see  that  there  is 
leeal  precedent  for  the  word  "com- 
parable '  The  word  "compa'rable"  is  the 
only  enforcible  word  to  activate  this 
law.  I  find  it  in  the  National  War 
Labor  Boards  use  of  the  word  during 
World  War  II.  During  that  struggle  and 
duriny  the  time  when  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  was  in  operation  there  was 
in  effect  an  equal  pay  policy  in  which 
there  wa.s  no  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Madam  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  of  course  the 
National  Labor  Board  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers  is  rdther  old  hat.  I  mean 
it  £;oes  back  quite  a  long  way. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  fi'om  New  York  (Mr.  Ze- 
LENKol — as  I  am  sure  he  already 
knows — that  the  word  "comparable"  ap- 
pears in  some  State  statutes.  But  there 
are  an  equal  number  of  State  statutes 
carrying  the  word  "equal"  in  their  labor 
laws. 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  the  gen- 
tleman becau.«e  I  know  the  gentleman 
knows  far  more  about  this  than  I  do, 
and  I  would  not  even  venture  to  step 
into  the  arena  with  him.  But  here. 
again,  we  are  not  "comparable." 

I  would  like  to  say  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman lias  .said  merely  bears  out  what 
I  have  thought  right  along  I  have  guessed 
the  word  "comparable"  to  mean.  In 
reality  by  using  that  word  you  are  not 
giving  full  equality;  you  are  making  this 
differential  which  is  the  one  thing  I  am 
not  particularly  anxious  to  see.  You  are 
going  back  to  that  good  old  adage  that 
women  are  so  weak  and  delicate  that 
they  need  protection.  I  think  equality 
is  one  thing,  but  when  we  go  into  these 
hazy  words,  it  is  another  matter. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Mrs.  St.  George!  that  my  knowledge 
in  the  arena  is  no  match  for  her  charm 
or  p>ersuasiveness. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Under  the  theory 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  if  that  were 
applied  to  this  Congress  it  could  be  said 
that  no  two  Members  could  draw  the 
same  pay? 

Mr.  ZELENKO  That  would  be  cor- 
rect. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  said  to  the  committee: 

The  language  as  so  changed,  in  our  opin- 
ion, could  spell  defeat  for  the  bill's  purpose. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths!, that  in  this  Congress  there  are 
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no  two  Members  who  have  equal  size 
districts  to  represent,  who  have  an  equal 
amount  of  mail,  who  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  conferences  or  equal  committees 
or  subcommittees  on  which  to  serve. 
The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  a  new  member  on  the 
Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
do  not  perform  equal  work. 

If  there  were  a  wage  differential  m  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — and  the 
men  Members  received  a  higher  wage 
than  did  the  women — and  this  were  to 
come  to  the  point  of  proving  that  there 
was  absolutely  equal  work,  we  could  not 
prove  that  this  were  true.  But  if  the 
word  were  "comparable,"  meaning  that 
the  men  and  women  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  doing  comparable  work,  then 
we  could  require  the  same  amount  of  pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Zelekko]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chaii-man, 
may  I  continue  further  \n  response  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
St.  George].  There  is  no  intention  in 
this  bill  not  to  afford  the  women  the 
equality  they  deserve.  But  on  the  ques- 
tion of  comparability  of  jobs  this  is  true 
even  in  regard  to  the  work  of  one  man 
vis-a-vis  the  work  of  another  man.  But 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  and  what 
we  are  attempting  to  correct  is  that  re- 
gardless of  the  similarity  of  the  com- 
parability of  jobs,  which  in  the  case  of 
men  has  returned  equal  pay,  in  the  case 
of  women  this  has  not  been  true. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Madam  Chair- 
man, may  I  tell  my  friend  that  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  helping  my  argu- 
ment. He  has  used  the  very  words  I 
have  used  to  prove  that  women  have  not 
had  equality.  May  I  say  also  that  while 
we  are  talking  about  comparability  and 
the  jobs  of  Members  of  Congress,  which 
is  an  extremely  good  comparison,  that  I 
happen  to  know  that  one  of  the  largest 
districts  in  the  whole  of  the  Umted 
States  is  represented  by  a  woman.  I  do 
not  say  for  that  reason  that  she  should 
be  paid  more  than  some  gentleman  who 
may  represent  barely  300,000.  But  I  do 
say  this,  that  whether  it  is  her  district, 
my  district,  or  the  district  of  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well  of 
the  House,  we  all  have  the  same  rest>on- 
sibility.  whether  it  be  to  10  people  or 
whether  it  be  to  1,000. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  respect  the  conten- 
tion of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York, 
but  I  just  as  respectfully  urge  that  she 
is  mistaken  in  her  argument  for  this 
reason.  Equality  of  pay  is  what  we  are 
seeking  for  comparable  or,  if  it  could 
be  enforced,  equal  work.  The  pwrnt  is 
that  the  only  enforcible  legislation 
that  could  be  effective  to  achieve  equal 
pay  would  be  that  legislation  based  on 
comparable  pay,  comparable  work,  re- 


quiring comparable  skills.  And  it  is  on 
that  basis  that  equal  pay  is  achieved, 
man  against  man  and  man  against 
woman. 

Madam  Chairman,  just  to  conclude 
my  argument,  this  policy  of  determining 
the  equality  of  pay  based  on  the  ccxn- 
parability  of  work  was  established  by 
the  War  Labor  Board  and  worked  effec- 
tively and  became  the  guiding  prmciple 
on  job  classification.  The  leading  case 
in  which  this  very  point  arose  was  that 
of  General  Motors.  Nos.  125  and  128,  re- 
ported in  3  War  Labor  Board  Reports 
348.    This  very  jwint  was  raised : 

The  Board  has  directed  the  parties  to  in- 
clude In  their  new  agreement  a  provision  that 
wage  rates  for  women  shall  be  the  same  as 
for  men  where  they  do  wM-k  of  comparable 
quantity  and  quality  in  comparable  occupa- 
tions. 

There  was  another  case.  Browns  li 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  101,  3 
War  Labor  Reports  321,  and  the  relevant 
quotation  from  that  case  is: 

That  wage  rates  few  women  shall  be  the 
same  few  men  where  they  do  work  of  ccxn- 
parable  quantity  and  quality  in  ccmparable 
operations. 

General  Order  No.  16  of  the  National 
Wtu-  Labor  Board  stated : 

Adjustments  which  equalize  the  wage  or 
salary  rates  paid  to  males  for  comparable 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  on  the  same  or 
similar  operations  and  adjustments  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  policy  which  recognize 
or  are  based  on  differences  in  quality  or 
quantity  of  work  performed  may  be  made 
without  approval  of  the  War  Labor 
Board. 

What  we  have  here  is  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary,  who  is  bound  to  enforce 
the  law,  giving  us  a  definition  which  he 
says  is  enforcible  and  which  in  past 
practice  under  Gtovemment  auspices  the 
War  Labor  Board  has  found  to  be  en- 
forcible. Anything  else,  as  he  urges, 
would  vitiate  the  purposes  of  the  act,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  enforced  with  ex- 
actitude. 

There  is  a  labor  experience  here. 
There  is  a  classic  word,  "comparability." 
It  is  the  same  as  "anatomy."  You  can- 
not change  anatomy.  It  acquires  a  cer- 
tain classic  meaning.  In  labor-manage- 
ment decisions  the  word  "comparability" 
or  "comparable"  has  a  classic  meaning, 
and  it  means  comparable  work  for  com- 
parable skills  which  lead  to  equal  pay, 
for  no  job  one  as  to  the  other  is  exactly 
the  same.  If  an  employer  wishes  to 
avoid  the  law,  all  he  has  to  do  is  change 
one  operation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  supE>ort  of  the  amendment. 

The  question  of  legal  precedence  for 
the  words  "equal"  and  "comparable"  has 
been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ZelenkoI.  Of  the  States 
which  now  have  laws  in  this  area,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  5  use  the 
term  "comparable."  while  11  States  use 
"equal,"  "same,"  or  "equivalent." 

Let  us  look  at  other  countries  of  the 
world.  The  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization has  a  convention  which  has  been 
ratified  by  38  countries  on  this  subject 
which  calls  for  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work."  The  countries  of  the  European 
Common    Market   in    their    Tieaty   of 


Rome  adopted  a  provision  binding  them- 
selves to  provide  "equal  remuneration 
f<M-  equal  woric  as  betwem  men  and 
w(xnen." 

Lastly  but  not  unimportantly,  m  the 
I960  Democratic  platform  the  pledge 
was  made  to  provide  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work,"  and  in  the  R^ubliean  platform 
of  1960  the  pledge  was  made  to  provide 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work." 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewcxnan  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  questions 
on  two  subjects.  One  has  to  do  with  the 
mention  during  general  debate  of  the 
difference  in  beginning  job  offers  to  men 
and  women,  indicating  that  w(Mnen's  pay 
offers  generally  are  a  little  less  than 
those  of  men  graduating  from  college. 
I  wonder  if  a  part  of  that  is  based  on  the 
employer's  anticipation  that  in  hiring  a 
woman  he  is  less  likely  to  have  her  on 
the  payroll  for  a  long  nimiber  of  years 
after  training  her  for  the  woiit  and, 
therefore,  some  of  the  fixing  of  wages 
has  that  m  mind.  Is  that  a  factor  that 
is  considered  or  not  considered  by  the 
bill  that  is  before  the  House  today,  or  is 
it  a  legitimate  thing  to  consider? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  It  is  a  legitimate 
thing  to  consider  for  this  reason :  Where 
there  is  a  merit  system,  a  seniority  sys- 
tem, or  a  bona  fide  classification  system, 
there  could  well  be  a  difference  in  the 
wage  between  a  man  and  a  womtm,  but 
this  law  takes  into  consideration  those 
areas  where  you  do  not  have  the  merit 
system,  the  seniority  system,  or  the  class- 
ification system. 

In  further  response  to  the  gentleman's 
question  in  which  he  asks  whether  this 
difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that  per- 
haps some  woman  or  women  had  worked 
in  a  place  for  some  time,  may  I  indicate 
that  in  a  table  which  appears  on  page 
63  of  the  hearmgs  the  job  requests  look- 
ing for  workers  are  replete  in  every  in- 
dustry with  requests  for  workers  such 
as  accountmg  clerks,  assemblers,  and 
mtuiy  other  types  of  available  jobs.  So 
there  is  a  definite  and  vital  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  My  other  question  has 
to  do  with  State  laws  that  require  spe- 
cial treatment,  for  instance,  requiring 
certam  rest  periods  or  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  women  over  so  many 
hours  of  overtime  a  week,  where  it  does 
not  have  that  effect  on  the  men. 

Now  an  employer  has  some  of  those 
considerations  in  mind  when  he  fixes 
wages,  and  I  am  wondering  if  those  are 
legitimate  considerations  and  if  they 
are  considered  m  the  legislation  before 
us. 

Mrs.  GREEN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  glad  to  3^eld  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN.  This  matter  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  It  was  cer- 
tainly considered  when  the  legislation 
was  originally  drafted.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  a  great  deal  of  study  and  con- 
sideration by  all  of  the  women's  organ- 
izations throughout  the  Nation  that  have 
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Tbg^  do  BOt  flECl 
that  the  fftdan  vbldi  yan  ham  aeik- 
tioned  should  be  responsible  for  tbe  tce- 
mwMkioa   dtfkicnee  there  !■  tn  wmce 

out  (he  oooB^  tn  tlie  muffkiuB>  tiie 

In  aU  klDde  o<  work.  But  it  was  a  factor 

that  was^  consfdered. 
Mr.  wnHMUB.    I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mrs.  HANSEN.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  moie  to  abrlke  out  the  last  word  and 
riae  In  mjpualUon  to  the  amendmoit. 

BCadam  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  a 
digest  of  State  equal  pay  laws.  It  bc- 
comea  inereailngly  ckthom  as  we  review 
these  laws  and  look  thfrough  them  that 
the  words  "aimilarhr"  or  "camparafair" 
are  used.  In  tliis  parttcnlar  act,  tlie 
word  "equal"  can  poaslbliy  become  a  mon- 
strootty  and  cause  of  tremendous  admin- 
Istrattve  tnrtinteal  dUBculties.  I  think 
even  in  our  own  ottces  those  who  try  to 
use  the  words  "equal  work"  as  a  base  d 
all  operattans  are  in  administrative  diffl- 
cnlty. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  of 
commnnaroae.  Eistorically,  as  we  have 
listened  and  read  ttie  debates  in  our  own 
State  legldatiires  over  the  years  where, 
of  course,  these  laws  were  established 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  hearings  be- 
fore their  committees,  the  administratiTe 
dilBeuItiea  were  developed.  If  you  go 
tlutmgh  these  State  laws,  you  will  find 
that  State  after  State  has  begim  tomod- 
ify  their  language  and  there  is  often  tlie 
use  of  the  word  "comparaiile"  or  the 
word  •'sfanUar." 

If  I  had  the  time,  I  could  read  many 
(rf  ttsese  to  you.  Massadnisetts,  particu- 
larly, spells  out  "similar."  I  believe  the 
State  of  Mtrhtgnn,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  probably  kncvws  this,  uses 
ti>e  word  "similar."  In  tlie  State  of  Ore- 
gon and  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
words  "eomparaUe"  and  "similar"  are 
used.  I  note  in  some  of  the  other  States, 
the  prohibition  is  that  "there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  because  of  sex."  It  is 
sptiled  out  in  Just  that  way-HDeriod. 

So.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ttilnk  if  we 
review  the  liistory  of  this  legislation  in 
these  50  States  of  ours  and,  certainly, 
all  of  us  are  interested  in  the  experience 
in  the  several  States  since  that  is  why 
we  are  here,  to  interpret  that  State  expe- 
rience and  te  taring  to  our  debate  the 
useful  State  experience  for  assistance 
in  the  solution  of  our  national  problems, 
and  to  use  it  as  a  fkxr  for  solution. 

Thus,  ^^Mrfttwi  Chairman,  let  us  use 
these  historical  SUte  experiences,  par- 
ticularly those  of  administration.  Let  m 
use  the  word  "comparable." 

Mr.  OLSKN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  oat  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  committee,  bat  I  have  familiarized 
myself  with  the  bill  and  with  these  words. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  requirement  of  the 
word  "equal"  is  just  what  the  dictionary 
says.  The  word  "equal"  means  "exactly 
tlie  saaae  in  measure." 

My  Impvearion  of  the  amendment  of-' 
fered  taiy  the  genilewanan  from  New 
York  is  that  taer  amendment  would  re- 
quire an  tmposrible  proof,  an  imposstbie 
amount  of  proof,  te  require  that  the 
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WOTk  and  ttie  akm  be  exactly  equaL  1 1 
tiyBk  tliis  would  be  an  absohite  Impoail- 
bdllj.  To  have  such  an  amendment  in 
this  legislation  would  be  like  having  tin 
byi  at  an.  I  think  it  would  be  muiih 
better  to  have  the  word  "comparatde" 
In  tlie  legislatian. 

Mrs.  ST.  QBOROE.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEIf.  I  do  not  yield  at  Uljus 
time.  Madam  Cluiirman. 

Tbe  word  "comparable"  as  taken  f  ro^n 
the  dictionary,  means  "eapaUe  of  being 
compared  with;  worthy  of  comparison 
to;  to  represent  as  similar;  to  llkeni" 
This  is  more  nearly  possible  of  prottf. 
This  means,  thm.  Uiat  in  subetance  «e 
would  actually  be  passing  a  bill  in  good 
faith.  Leaving  tn  the  wtwd  "compara- 
ble" is  leaving  In  a  possibility  of  proi^f 
of  similarity  and  comparability  of  woitJc 
Eind  of  skill.  I  very  much  favor  eqq^l 
pay  for  both  si^s  for  comparable  woitk 
of  comparakde  skill  and  I  there! we  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  retain  a  practical  en- 
forceakxle  piece  of  legislaiion. 

Mr.   WAGGONNER.     Madam    CJ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Under  the  di»- 
tinction  the  gentleman  has  just  drawin 
between  the  word  "eqrial"  and  "cooi- 
parable"  how  would  it  work  out  in  actual 
practice?  Let  us  take  for  example  a 
sXoxQ  that  is  departmentalized.  In  oi^ 
department  they  sell  ladies'  hosiery,  a£id 
in  another,  shoes,  yet  in  each  depart- 
ment they  employ  salesmen  and  sales- 
ladies operating  under  a  number  of  con- 
ditions, doing  their  work  either  en 
straigt^  salary,  or  salary  and  commis- 
sion, or  maybe  straight  ccsnmission.  Xt 
is  well  know  that  as  between  these  t«|o 
departments  greater  profit  is  made  o>i 
shoes  than  en  ladies'  hosiery.  Under  tbe 
definitions  the  gentleman  has  just  giveh 
how  can  there  be  CQmparak>ility  betweeti 
these  twodepcurtments  when  there  is  this 
wide  difference  in  profits?  Is  the  enti- 
ployer  to  give  the  same  money  to  all 
these  people  when  the  profit  they  pro- 
duce in  their  re«>ective  departments  Is 
not  on  a  comparable  or  equal  basis  aofl 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  owmet fs 
earnings  and  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  This  iwroposition.  of 
course,  does  not  refer  to  profit.  It  ^ 
that  there  can  be  no  discrimination  of 
pay  by  reason  of  sex.  j] 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  it  has  no  rtl- 
lationship  to  the  returns  to  the  owner, 
is  not  he  the  one  being  discriminated 
against? 

Mr.  C^LSEN.  The  store  owner  caft- 
not  discriminate  between  the  two  sexes 
where  there  is  comparable  skill  at  coim- 
parable  work. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  if  they  arie 
not  making  the  same  profit  in  the  store 
percentagewise  or  doUarwise  in  their  de- 
partments how  can  they  be  comparable 
in  what  they  produce  for  the  owner? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Here  is  the  way  I  look 
at  It;  I  say  there  woiild  be  several  clas^- 
fications,  and  within  any  of  the  classiH- 
catfons  there  should  be  the  same  pay 
for  either  sex,  given  comparable  skill$. 
If  there  were  an  entirely  different  clasafl- 
ficatlcra,  people  in  the  lesser  classification 
would  not  be  entitled  to  the  same  ptK^ 


as  those  in  tbe  higher  claMlflcatfoD;  but 
within  any  one  daaitfleatkm  tlie  pay 
should  be  the  same  for  either  sex  where 
the  work  is  comparable  and  the  skill  is 
comparable. 

Mr.  WAGGONiaZl.  Let  us  kMk  at 
it  from  this  point,  then.  This  amend- 
ment and  this  legislatioin  is  intended  for 
a  noble  purpose;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  I  fear  sincerely  that  this  is 
going  to  woric  against  tbe  success  of  the 
legislatian  that  is  being  considered  here, 
because  the  man  in  business  is  going  to 
be  fearful  every  time  he  hires  a  woman 
that  he  is  letting  himself  in  for  a  civil 
lawsuit. 

Mr.  OI^SEN.  Not  at  all,  because  he 
only  has  to  treat  them  the  same  when 
they  are  in  the  same  classiflcation. 

Mr.  WAGGC»INER.    Not  comparable, 

bat  the  same.    Then  "same"  means  the 

<  same  thin?  as    equal "  and  is  satisfactory 

as  a  substitute  for  the  word  "coau>a- 

rable." 

Mr.  OLSEN.    No.  it  does  not 

Mrs.  MAY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  mo«ve 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  beginning  to 
sound  to  me  that  we  have  shifted  from 
the  battle  of  giving  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  to  women  to  a  battle  of  semantics. 
I  rather  think  that  is  what  is  happening 
here. 

Consistently,  before  my  service  in  Con- 
gress and  during  my  4  years  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. For  the  past  24  hours  I  have 
been  studying  the  amendment  and  the 
imi*cations  of  the  difference  between 
"comparable"  and  "equal."  I  assure  you 
I  would  not  do  one  thing  to  weaken  this 
legislation:  I  want  to  strengthen  it. 
TT^refore.  I  support  the  amendment  as 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentlewOTnan  frcwn  New  York  FMrs. 
St.  GeorcsJ,  because  I  think  it  does  do 
that. 

In  my  opinion,  the  word  "equal"  is  go- 
ing to  make  this  act  easier  to  administer. 
I  would  also  hke  to  point  out  that  we  use 
the  'world  "similar"  not  "equal"  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  they  use  different  words  tn 
different  States.  But  what  really  is  im- 
portant, is  it  not,:  is  legislative  intent? 
We  are  makhig  that  record  of  legislative 
intent  right  now,  and  attempting  to  tie 
this  down  to  a  word  that  win  make  the 
legislation  easier  to  administer  and 
fairer  to  all  and  more  acceptaWe  to  those 
who  are  gtnng  to  be  involved  in  this 
le^nslation. 

Mrs.  ST.  GIX)RGE.  Madam  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentlewoman  jneld? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentlew(»nan  for  her  supp(»^  so 
eloquently  stated. 

I  would  like  to  ask  her,  while  we  are 
on  this  subject,  if  she  does  not  think,  in 
view  of  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  here,  that  the  word  "equal"  is  a 
legislative  monstrosity,  that  we  might  do 
very  weU  to  change  the  wording  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  where  it 
says  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal  and  substitute  the  word  -com- 
parable." 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  makes  an  excellent  point. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  am  not  interested 
so  much  in  the  philosophical  argument 
that  has  been  raised  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York,  as  to  the  relative 
virtues  of  these  two  words,  as  I  am  in 
the  practical  effect  of  the  amendment 
if  it  is  adopted. 

I  represent  a  district  where  glove  man- 
ufacturing is  an  important  operation. 
I  wonder,  if  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment were  adopted — and  I  would  like 
to  get  the  view  of  the  clialrman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  this — and  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  in  Gloversville, 
for  example,  where  we  have  people  sew- 
ing knitted  gloves  in  one  building  and 
.sewing  leather  gloves  in  another,  whether 
under  the  gentlewoman's  amendment  it 
may  not  turn  out  this  is  not  equal  work, 
because  in  one  case  you  are  sewing 
knitted  gloves  and  in  the  other  case  you 
are  sewing  leather  gloves?  If  the  gentle- 
woman's fianendment  were  adopted, 
would  it  not  be  easy  for  an  employer  to 
argue  in  such  cases  that  these  operations 
were  not  equal,  so  if  all  of  those  sewing 
knitted  gloves  happened  to  be  women 
and  aU  of  those  sewing  leather  gloves 
happened  to  be  men,  might  it  not  be 
possible  in  that  case,  under  the  St. 
George  amendment,  for  an  employer  to 
evade  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  in 
passing  this  legislation? 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  chairman 
would  not  agree  with  me  if  we  keep  in 
the  word  "comparable",  then  similar  or 
comparable  work  is  clearly  being  per- 
formed whether  the  gloves  are  woolen, 
leather,  red,  or  blue,  and  thus  there  can 
be  no  possible  excuse  for  evading  the 
payment  of  equal  wages. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  is  a  question  of  enforce- 
ability. Ekiual  pay  and  equal  work  is 
a  gross  term,  but  when  it  comes  to  en- 
forcement the  word  "comparable"  has 
a  meaning.  It  has  the  meaning  which 
exists  in  this  bill.  It  is  a  workable 
meaning,  and  the  only  workable  mean- 
ing to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act 
would  be  for  one  to  change  the  job 
slightly.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
if  you  put  in  the  word  "equal"  we  will 
have  no  equal  pay  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman,  because  I  think  this  is 
a  vital  point.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  is  extremely  persuasive,  and 
on  the  philosophic  issue  there  is  a 
lot  to  be  said  for  her  views.  But  the 
practical  situation  turns  out  to  be  com- 
pletely different.  I  want  to  see  that  the 
women  in  my  congressional  district  are 
effectively  protected  and  therefore  I  must 
oppose  the  gentlewoman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Madam  Chairman, 
on  that  I  demand  UiUers. 

TeUers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  St.  George 
and  Mr.  Zelbnko. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  138.  noes 
104. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooodxll  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zelekko:  Begin- 
ning In  line  4  on  page  5.  strike  out  "nor" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "section" 
In  line  7. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman, 
it  is  difficult  to  deal  dispassionately  with 
this  particular  subject.  As  one  of  my 
colleagues  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  "Any- 
body who  says  that  marriage  is  a  50-50 
proposition,  either  does  not  understand 
women  or  does  not  understand  frac- 
tions." 

However,  Madam  Chairman.  I  pre- 
sent this  amendment  with  a  very  serious 
and  objective  purpose.  I  frankly  favor 
the  general  objective  of  this  legislation. 
But  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
in  all  sincerity  that  there  are  some  pro- 
visions in  this  bill — and  my  amendment 
would  correct  one  of  them,  particularly — 
if  allowed  to  remain  and  become  law 
could  be  the  sleepers  of  this  entire  legis- 
lative session.  They  could  redound  to 
the  very  great  harm  of  the  movement 
for  equal  rights  for  women.  We  may 
find,  if  this  becomes  law  in  its  present 
form,  that  the  women  will  be  at  us  from 
one  side  and  the  retailers  and  the  smaU 
businessmen  will  be  erupting  under  our 
feet.  And  we  will  have  a  very  difficult 
time.  This  amendment  in  simple  terms 
on  page  5,  line  4.  eliminates  these  words: 

Nor  shall  any  employer  reduce  the  wage 
rate  of  an  employee  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating the  differential  In  wage  rales  prohib- 
ited by  this  section. 

A  little  while  ago.  before  we  started 
this  debate,  a  representative  of  reteilers 
spoke  to  me  outside  and  he  said — and  I 
use  the  word  advisedly — that  they  are  in 
panic  over  the  implications  of  the  lan- 
guage as  it  stands  today  and  the  possible 
ramifications  for  small  business  and  for 
retailers  who  employ  large  numbers  of 
men  and  women.  They  agree  with  the 
objective  and  they  want  to  promote  that 
objective.  But  we  all  know  today,  per- 
haps it  is  wrong  but  it  is  true,  that  it 
is  a  common  practice  in  many  small  in- 
dustries, and  particularly  in  the  retell 
business,  to  pay  men  more,  because  they 
are  the  heads  of  households,  the  heads 
of  families,  they  are  supporting  the  chil- 
dren: and  employers  are  employing 
women  side  by  side  with  the  men  and 
paying  them  less.  This  biU  is  designed 
to  correct  that.  We  can  pay  them  with- 
out discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex; 
but  the  provision  in  the  bill  will  require 
every  employer  without  variation  to  raise 
all  the  women's  pay  up  to  the  men's 
pay.  He  cannot  negotiate  with  his  em- 
ployees. Now  what  can  the  employer 
do?  The  first  thing  he  can  ^o  is  fire  all 
the  men.  or  fire  all  the  women  who  are 
in  this  category.  And,  believe  me.  I 
think  we  all  know  he  will  do  this  if  it 
means  the  difference  between  staying  in 
business  and  going  out  of  business.  He 
will  have  no  choice.  There  wiU  be  no 
room  for  negotiations  of  any  kind. 

The  second  thing  he  can  do  is  to  try 
to  devise  some  means  of  evading  the 
law.  He  will  probably  use  his  imagina- 
tion to  get  around  the  purposes  of  this 


law  because  he  will  find  them  unwork- 
able in  their  practical  impact  upon  him. 
Of  course,  if  the  impact  Is  serious 
enough,  he  may  just  throw  up  his  hands 
and  go  out  of  business  and  they  will  all 
lose  their  jobs. 

If  he  is  represented  by  a  union  he  may 
not  under  this  provision  go  tO'lhe  union 
heads  and  explain  his  problem  sincerely 
and  say,  "I  want  to  do  what  you  are 
doing.  I  want  to  promote  your  purposes 
to  get  them  all  on  an  equal  basis,  but 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  negotiation:  I 
have  to  raise  all  the  women  right  up  to 
the  men's  level." 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  this.  One 
final  alternative:  if  he  has  unions  he  can 
perhaps  sustain  a  loss  for  a  few  years 
and  stop  hiring  women  because  they 
create  a  problem  to  him  in  this  respect. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation.  I  think 
if  we  teke  out  this  provision  there  will 
be  an  adjustment  that  wiU  provide  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
believe  sincerely  if  we  take  this  out  there 
WiU  be  flexibility  in  here  to  protect  the 
women,  to  give  them  the  protection  un- 
der the  law  without  prejudicing  their 
case  with  the  businessmen  who  have  to 
meet  these  additional  costs.  We  will 
have  a  transition  period  dtiring  which 
the  ladies  will  achieve  equality  without 
actually  doing  more  harm  to  their  pur- 
pose than  good. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  his  solution  ts  not 
simply  to  go  forward  and  say  to  the  man. 
"Look,  there  is  a  woman  working  beside 
you.  side  by  side,  but  now  we  have  to 
take  care  of  women's  rights  so  we  wHl 
reduce  your  rates." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  When'  we  legislate 
wage  rates  we  have  problems.  I  say 
there  should  be  flexibility  in  approach- 
ing this  problem.  We  shotUd  not  say 
to  the  employer  arbitrarily  that  regard- 
less of  the  circumstences  he  has  to  raise 
all  the  women  up  to  the  level  of  the  men. 
He  can  go  to  the  union  and  explain  his 
problem  if  his  workers  are  represented 
by  unions  and  negotiate  a  reasonable 
compromise  in  equating  these  two.  We 
are  not  passing  a  wage-fixing  bill  to  raise 
wages.  We  are  trying  to  make  equality 
the  purpose  of  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
we  do  not  have  the  necessary  flexibility 
in  the  bill  without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Obviously  the 
gentleman  refers  to  the  fact  that  he 
telked  to  a  retell  man  and  the  retell  man 
did  a  good  job,  but  80  percent  of  the 
retail  business  is  nonunion.  How  is  this 
employer  the  gentleman  referred  to  going 
to  negotiate  with  a  union  that  does  not 
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tiisir  Obfvtottdy.  X  think,  the  tenUe- 
mux  hM  bMtt  kidded  a  Utile  btt  by  the 
sentleBMUft  he  teiked  to. 

Mr.  OOODBLL.  I  tppreclate  the 
gentleman's  oonment.  but  thli  Is  an 
amendment  I  have  felt  ray  strongly 
,  M  about  for  a  Ions  while.  I  think  the 
lip  retail  people  are  Just  awaking  to  the  im- 
pUcaOons  of  the  bill  as  it  is  written 
here. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oppoeition  to  the  amendment. 

Other  than  protesting  his  desire  to 
allow  women  to  achieve  equality  in  pay 
rates,  the  subject  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman's  arg\unent  was,  **Let  us 
equalize  them  downward."  This  was 
put  into  the  bill  for  a  specific  reason. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  it  is  amended 
now,  is  to  enable  women  to  achieve  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  The  gentleman 
argued  for  the  word  "equal"  This  spells 
it  out  with  exactitude  so  there  can  be 
no  mistake  in  enforcing  it.  This  sen- 
tence which  he  seeks  to  delete  does  the 
very  same  thing.  Then  it  says  that  the 
woman  who  does  not  receive  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  shall  receive  it  under 
this  bill.  So  the  very  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  raise  ber  up  to  the  higher  level 
of  the  man  so  that  she  may  be  equal. 
This  q;iells  it  out.  In  this  instance  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  delete  a  sentence 
which  spells  out  the  duty  of  the  enforcer 
and  the  requirement  of  the  law  with 
exactitude.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman. 
How  else  »^ouId  he  equalize  the  pay  of 
women  in  a  case  where  a  wcnnan  has 
been  discriminated  against  but  to  raise 
her  pay  to  that  of  the  man,  unless  you 
lower  the  man's  pay?  Is  this  not  the 
only  way  to  equalize  it? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  have  asked  the 
gentleman  a  question,  and  I  yield  for 
an  answer. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  all  sincerity,  I 
would  hope  and  expect  that  in  the  nor- 
mal circvunstances  the  employer  would 
raise  the  pay  of  the  women  to  the  same 
level  as  that  of  the  men.  This  would 
be  the  normal  solution  to  the  problem. 
But  if  It  is  economically  impossible  for 
the  employer  to  do  so,  then  if  it  is  so 
inflexible  as  you  have  it  in  your  bin  he 
either  has  to  go  out  of  business  or  fire 
the  women  or  the  men.  We  can  equalize 
it  If  we  make  it  flexible,  without  this 
kind  of  harsh  and  drastic  provision. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  vitiate  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  It  would  counteract  the  pro- 
posal, because  what  it  would  do  would 
be  to  invite  the  employer  to  reduce  the 
man's  pay  to  that  of  the  woman's. 
Here  her  pay  must  be  raised. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  vote  down  tills  amendment.  If  you 
do  not,  aU  you  will  have  is  the  title,  and 
you  will  not  have  a  bill  which  will  give 
equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
concede  that  the  administration  bill 
sent  down  here  by  Mrs.  Peterson  in  the 
administration  did  not  indude  this 
sentence,  that  this  was  added  by  the 
subcommittee  as  an  afterthought? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  That  is  right.  The 
gentleman  was  one  of  those  who  ap- 
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proved  It.  The  gentleman  was  on«{  of 
those  who  put  this  sentence  in  l|nd 
voted  for  it. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  No.  I  did  not.  Ihis 
was  not  adopted  unanimously  in  ihe 
committee,  it  was  adopted  by  a  yea-allid- 
nay  vote,  and  there  were  nay  votes. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  amend  the  bill 
as4t  came  out  of  the  subcommittee.  $ut 
the  point  is.  I  think  tiiat  Mrs.  Peten$on 
sent  up  a  bill  that  left  out  this  sentence. 

Mr.  ZELEl^fKO.  They  sent  up  a  bill 
with  the  word  "comE>ai-able,"'  but  we 
improved  the  bill  because  %c  wanted]  to 
make  suie  that  when  they  made  an 
equalization  it  would  not  be  do\vn\vi(id. 
it  would  be  upward. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Chaiiman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendmenl). 

Madam  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  wiU  take  a  good  libok 
at  tills  amendment.  It  is  a  vjry  jpn- 
portant  amendment.  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  lli£r.  Goodell],  has  a^id. 
the  language  be  proposes  to  sti-ike  ^as 
not  in  the  administration  bill  when  it 
was  sent  up  to  the  House.  The  adii^- 
istration  did  not  include  or  advocate 
the  provi.sion  when  the  bill  was  proposed. 

Are  we  about  to  pass  an  antidiscithn- 
ination  bill  or  are  we  about  to  pas$  a 
wage-fixing  bill?  That  is  the  issue  rl^ht 
now. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  where  <>ne 
plant  employs  all  women;  another  plaint 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  in  another 
State  or  in  another  county  employs 
mostly  women  but  a  few  men.  AssvCne 
that  the  management  of  the  latter  plant 
has  discriminated— they  have  emplorired 
a  few  men  and  pay  them  50  cents  or  a 
dollar  an  hour  more  than  the  woraten. 
They  would  be  in  violation  of  this  law. 
The  management  of  such  a  plant  must 
do  something  about  it.  They  must  ce(ne 
into  compliance  with  the  law.  As  ii|  is 
written  this  bill  says  that  the  only  thing 
they  can  ik)  is  to  raise  the  wages  of  all 
the  women  by  50  cents  or  a  dollar  an 
hour. 

In  many  situations,  the  wages  of  the 
women  will  be  raised  to  the  wages  of 
the  men  to  comply  with  this  law.  But 
should  this  be  an  inflexible  requirement 
under  which  we  leave  no  choice?  In 
some  instances.  I  am  sure,  it  might  be 
equitable  to  pay  a  rate  somewhere  be- 
tween the  rates  pcud  to  men  and  the 
women.  I  am  sure  that  in  some  cases 
the  men  and  the  imions  involved  woUld 
be  wlUing  to  take  a  slight  reduction,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  plant  op- 
erating. But  under  this  bill,  they  colild 
not  work  out  such  a  solution  no  matier 
how  equitable  and  desirable  it  might  pe. 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  has  b^n 
dreamed  up.  I  refer  you  to  ttie  heariii|gs. 
Look  at  page  145  of  the  hearings.  There 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Womein's 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  who  testified  concerning 
this  bill.  Pennsylvania  has  a  Stkte 
equal  pay  law,  and  listen  to  what  she 
said.   This  is  very  important : 
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Th*  big  problem  com«s  when  the  nui»ter 
and  proportion  of  workers  affected   is   Ulgii 
and  the  size  of  the  wage  differential  is  laotge 
The  problem   may  be   fiirther  compouneed 
when  a  corporation's  plants  are  operating  in 


mvtral  StniM  and  maaacMneat  can  Bhift 
production  from  oa»  StaU  to  aoothtr. 

The  department  of  labor  and  Inctuatry  has 
not  yet  succeeded  In  getting  compliance  in 
several  cages  of  clear-cut  vMatton  for  this 
reftson.  In  one  Pennsjrtvanla  plant  of  a  oor> 
poratlon  with  plants  In  other  StatM.  441 
women  are  being  paM  approxlnwWlj  90 
cenu  per  hour  leoa  than  as»  man  In  th*  a«in« 
occupatlofk — a  major  one  in  the  liualncBa. 

To  Immediately  raise  the  women's  rates  to 
the  mens  would  increase  the  annual  wage 
cost  by  $176,000  a  year.  The  manufacturer 
threatened  to  more  his  PennsylTwnla  pro- 
duction to  newer  faculties  Jn  other  States. 
The  department  at  first  consented  to  allow 
the  company  some  time  to  come  Into  com- 
pliance by  transferring  the  men  to  other 
jobs. 

However,  the  location  of  tiie  plant  and  tlae 
relatively  few  openings  for  men  In  other  oc- 
cupations and  the  anion  security  rights 
created  problems  that  have  made  this  ap- 
pr(i«»ch  to  compllar>ce  imj»itcttcable. 

I  might  add.  also,  that  many  people  would 
question  the  propriety  of  considering  any 
such  adjustment  a  proper  oite,  but  we  were 
in  a  difiBcult  position  because  we  did  not 
w.mt  to  see  the  men  put  out  ou  the  streets. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  ZelenkoI  one  question.  Is 
there  anything  in  this  bill  or  in  any 
other  bill  which  would  preclude  an  em- 
ployer who  Ls  faced  with  this  situation 
from  just  firing  the  men  or  thing  the 
women? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  The  question  cannot 
be  an.swered  that  simply. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes:  it  can  be  an- 
swered. 

Mr.   ZELENKO     The  bUI  itself 
this: 

No  such  employer  sh,ill  discharge  or  other- 
wise discriminate  against  any  employee  on 
account  of  any  action  talcen  by  such  ero- 
ployee  to  Invoke,  enforce,  or  assist  In  any 
manner  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
ol  this  Act. 


says 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  did  not  say  that  any 
of  these  employees  had  made  the  charge. 
Suppose  the  Secretary  of  Labor  bringrs 
the  charge? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act 
would  not  bring  the  charge  unless  he  had 
reasonable  cause. 

Mr.  GRIPPTN.  AH  risht:  that  is  all 
he  needs. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  And  the  gentleman 
was  the  one  who  wrote  that  provision 
into  the  act. 

Mr.  GRIPFIN.  That  is  right.  He  ran 
bring  the  charge,  if  he  does  hare  rea- 
.sonable  cause.  I  make  the  flat  state- 
ment that,  except  in  instances  where 
union  contracts  are  in  effect  and  pre- 
clude it.  the  only  course  which  this  bill 
leaves  in  hardship  cases  is  to  fire  the 
men  or  fire  the  women.  To  leave  the 
bill  in  this  condition  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mi-s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Ntadam 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregtm.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
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Madam  Chairman,  X  would  Uke  to  read 
the  sentence  thiit  follows  the  teatlmony 
which  the  genUeman  from  Michican  read 
when  he  quoted  the  witness  from  Penn- 
sylvania: 

A  Federal  equa,  pay  law  such  as  you  are 
here  considering  is  the  obvious  answer  to 
the  problem. 

In  Pennsylvania  they  have  an  equal 
pay  law  so  th?y  cannot  discriminate 
against  women  In  adjoining  States 
they  do  not.  Therefore,  industries 
might  move  to  adjoining  States  where 
they  can  pay  women  less  than  they  do  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  Federal  equal  pay  law 
is  the  obvious  aiiswer. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GRIPFIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  that  observation,  and  she  is 
absolutely  right  that  the  witness  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  favor 
of  a  Federal  law.  But  I  submit  that  that 
point,  as  interesting  as  it  is,  does  not 
bear  on  the  ar;?imient  I  was  making. 
Suppose  we  have  the  Federal  law?  Now 
to  follow  the  situation  that  I  gave  to  you: 
One  company  had  all  women  working 
in  their  plant  and  another  company  in 
Pennsylvania  or  any  other  State  has  half 
men  working  in   their  plant.     You   are 

going  to  say  that 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  refuse  to  yield  further.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man cites  a  case  as  applying  to  the 
point  he  tries  to  make,  and  then  when 
I  read  the  ensuing  language  by  the  same 
witness,  the  gentleman  says  that  it  does 
not  apply  in  thi*  particular  case.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  does  apply.  The  witness  be- 
fore the  committee  was  saying  that  if 
an  equal  pay  la\»  is  not  enacted  for  all  of 
the  States,  then  the  kind  of  incident 
which  she  cited  would  happen  in  many 
cases  because  the  plant  would  be  moved 
into  an  adjoining  State,  where  the  em- 
ployer is  allowed  to  pay  women  lower 
salaries  than  they  pay  to  men  workers. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment,  which  furtlier  cuts 
the  heart  out  of  tiiis  bill. 

Mr.  JOHANSlia^J.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

What  is  the  gentlewoman's  response  to 
a  situation  in  which  tlie  bulk  of  employ- 
ees currently  aie  women  and  in  which 
the  women  are  currently  receiving  a 
lower  hourly  rate  and  in  which  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  prohibits  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  pay  to  equal  the  pay 
of  the  minority  of  men  in  the  plant? 
Under  the  rigidity  of  the  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  what  alternative  rests  with  the 
employer? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  equal  pay  for  women.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  not  to  depress  wages. 
If  the  pending  amenJment  is  adopted, 
you  will  not  be  i)roviding  equal  pay,  but 
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you  will  be  depressing  the  wages  of  both 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  respectfully  8ub> 
mit  to  the  gentlewoman  that  she  has 
deliberately  evaded  my  quesUon.  What 
happens  In  an  Industry  or  in  a  plant  in 
which  the  situation  is  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it? 

I  submit.  Madam  Chairman,  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  plant  goes  out  of  op- 
eration and  the  entire  payroll  is  laid 
off. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlei  i.an  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  in  my  opiinon,  in  all  sincerity,  my 
colleague  has  exaggerated  the  efrect  of 
this  amendment  in  opposition  to  it.  be- 
cause the  administration  submitted  this 
bill  without  the  provision  which  I  pro- 
pose to  delete.  I  am  sure  they  would  not 
support  a  bill  here  for  equal  rates  leaving 
this  out  if  it  was  thought  vital  and  the 
heart  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  The  administration 
admitted  it  had  omitted  this  most  neces- 
sary sentence  in  the  bill,  otherwise 
equalization  would  be  downward.  This 
spells  it  out  exactly.  You  could  put  one 
man  into  this  operation  at  a  lower  wage 
and  depress  the  wages  of  all  the  women, 
or  you  could  put  one  woman  in  one 
plant  and  depress  the  wages  of  all  the 
men  if  this  amendment  carries. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  repeat.  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman 
answer  my  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Zxlenko) 
there  were — ayes  103,  noes  85. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Goodell 
and  Mr.  Zelenko. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers   reported   that    there   were — ayes 
132,  noes  116. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zelenko: 
Strike  out  lines  17  through  25  on  page  11 
and  the  first  two  lines  on  page  12  and  insert 
the  following: 

"IFFECT    OF    OTHER    LAWS 

•Six:.  9.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  eniployee  who  Is  employed 
In  a  State  In  which  there  Is  a  State  law 
Which  prohibits  discrimination  in  rates  of 
pay  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  provides  that 
such  law  may  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  through  clvU  or  criminal  actions." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  this  will  be  the  last  amendment 
which  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  have  to  offer  to  this  bill,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
concerned. 
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Madam  Chairman,  of  all  the  amend* 
mcnts  which  have  been  offered  this  is 
probably    the    easiest    amendment    to 

understand.   All  of  us  can  agree  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  purpose  of  this  bill.    This 

amendment,   in  effect,  asks  one  ques- 
Uon: What  compelling  reason  is  there, 
since  we  all  agree  in  principle  with  this 
bill,  to  strike  down  the  laws  of  22  states? 
Madam     Chairman,     the     following 
States  have  legislation  on  the  books  at 
the  present   time:   Alabama.   Arkansas. 
Arizona.  California.  Colorsulo.  Connecti- 
cut. Hawaii,  Illinois.  Maine.  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan.  Montana.  New  Hamp- 
shire.   New    Jersey.    New    York.    Ohio, 
Oregon,    Pennsylvania,    Rhode    Island, 
Washington.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
Madam   Chairman.   I  venture  to   say 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months 
every  single  one  of  us  will  go  home  to 
hit  the  campaign  trail  and  talk  about 
the  separation  of  p>owers  and  about  the 
need    to   have   responsible,  autonomous 
States.    Yet  here  we  are  saying  the  ac- 
tions of  22  States  involved  will  have  no 
force  whatsoever.    I  suggest  that  there 
can  be  but  two  reasons  to  justify  strik- 
ing down  all  22  State  statutes:  Either 
you  are  going  to  say  that  the  States  are 
not  competent  to  act,  or  you  are  going 
to  say  that  the  States  which  have  acted 
did  not  act  in  a  competent  manner.     I 
suggest  that  both  allegations  are  untrue 
and  that  the  States  which  have  acted 
and  which  have  enacted  laws  of  this 
type  should  not.  therefore,  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  their  laws  wiped 
off  the  books. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  comments  made  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Hansen],  when  she  spoke  of  the  wealth 
of  experience  that  had  been  built  up  in 
the  administration  of  these  laws  by  the 
State.  I  ask  the  simple  question:  Are 
we  now  going  to  say  that  those  States 
have  not  been  doing  a  proper  job?  You 
States  do  not  know  what  ought  to  be 
done  here.  We  are  going  to  completely 
strike  out  your  laws  and  your  efforts  to 
correct  this  problem  in  your  own  respec- 
tive manner. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  this 
is  a  very  important  amendment  to  the 
bill  and  that  it  should  command  the 
earnest  support  of  all  who  believe  truly 
in  the  sepai-ation  of  powers,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  responsibility  of  the  States 
and  who  do  not  fall  for  the  idea  that 
every  answer  to  every  problem  should 
emanate  from  Washington. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  purpose  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  is 
abundantly  clear  now.  A  few  moments 
ago  when  an  amendment  was  offered, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  quoted  a 
woman  from  Pennsylvania  as  objecting 
to  the  situation  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause it  would  force  an  industry  to  move 
to  another  State  where  they  did  not  have 
the  same  kind  of  law.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  supported  the  amend- 
ment on  this  basis,  that  this  would  be 
unfair.  Now  we  have  an  amendment 
which  says  in  effect,  'We  do  not  want 
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the  laws  in  all  of  the  States  to  be  the 
same.  We  will  pass  a  meaningless  Fed- 
eral law,  but  we  will  allow  the  State  laws 
in  22  cases  to  take  precedence  over  the 
Federal  law.  So  that  if  we  have  an  in- 
dustry which  is  forced  to  pay  higher 
wages  under  the  Federal  law  it  will  move 
to  an  adjoining  State  where  it  can  get 
away  with  ansrthing." 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  right. 
There  are  22  States  that  have  an  equal 
pay  law  at  the  present  time.  If  his 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  extend  an 
open  invitation  to  all  of  the  other  States 
in  the  Union  to  pass  the  most  meaning- 
less legislation  they  could  conceive  of, 
which  would  simply  say,  "Let  us  have 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and 
women  in  this  country."  This  is  all  it 
would  do.  I  think  now  we  see  the  clear 
picture  of  what  the  Republicans  have 
done.  They  have  taken  out  of  the  bill 
the  enforcement  procedures  in  it.  They 
have  said  upon  the  record,  "Oh,  we  love 
women  and  we  want  women  to  be  paid 
the  same  wages  men  are  paid,  but  we 
make  it  impossible  to  enforce  the  Fed- 
eral law.  Then  we  say  that  the  Federal 
law  has  no  meaning,  that  the  State  laws 
will  take  precedence." 

The  SoUcitor  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  says  that  he  knows  of  no  com- 
parable provisions  allowing  State  laws  to 
supersede  Federal  legislation  in  existing 
labor  law  or  in  any  other  law. 

I  suggest,  if  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved it  will  completely  nullify  or  com- 
pletely contradict  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation.  No  matter  how  weak  a  State 
law  is,  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  apply  this  legislation. 

Let  me  cite  some  specific  States.  Illi- 
nois has  had  an  equal  pay  law  since  1944. 
It  applies  only  to  employers  who  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacture.  It  does  not  re- 
quire employers  to  keep  any  records,  nor 
does  it  specifically  place  responsibility 
for  enforcement  in  a  State  labor  com- 
missioner. It  says  that  wage  differen- 
tials based  on  sex  are  not  prohibited 
where  authorized  by  contracts  between 
the  employer  and  a  recognized  bargain- 
ing agent. 

The  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
supported  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
which  brought  the  labor  unions  under 
it.  Again,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
which  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  this  will  make  it  impossible  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  according  to  the  State 
law  which  would  supersede  the  Federal 
law.  to  be  enforced  there. 

I  might  say  also  that  there  are  laws 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island 
which  permit  a  differential  in  wage 
rates,  and  if  a  woman  worker  is  covered 
by  a  union  contract  which  establishes  a 
wage  differential  based  on  sex  then  the 
law  does  not  apply. 

Pennsylvania  has  an  equal  pay  law 
with  some  teeth  in  it.  But  here  is  the 
testimony  of  the  same  woman  who  was 
cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  GRirriNl.  This  is  her  testimony 
before  our  committee : 

We  In  Pennsylvania  will  welcome  the  day 
when  the  Federal  Government  will  take  over 
responsibility  for  equal  pay  statutes  where 
interstate  commerce   Is   involved.    There   Is 


still  a  wide  Held  of  employment  where  the 
State  will  continue  to  have  sole  responsibil- 
ity for  securing  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
Then  the  Federal  law  should  be  released  to 
concentrate  our  limited  resources  on  inter- 
state cases. 

I  might  cite  Arkansas  which  also  has 
an  equal  pay  law  witli  enforcement  pow- 
ers. Here  is  the  testimony  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  for  Arkansas  who  is 
also  the  President  of  the  International 
Association  of  Government  Labor  Offi- 
cials.    This  official  from  Arkansas  say.s: 

It  inay  very  well  be  that  the  Congress  is  a 
quarter  of  a  century  late  in  preparation  ot 
such  an  equal  pay  law,  but  certainly  It.s 
passage  should  not  be  delayed   further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green  I 
has  expii'ed. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues, 
with  every  single  women's  organization 
in  the  United  States  supporting  the  bill 
which  was  voted  out  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, with  every  single  one  of  these  organ- 
izations having  studied  these  possible 
alternatives  and  turned  them  down,  let 
us  not  commit  a  farce  of  standing  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  voting  for  ' 
one  amendment  after  another  which 
destroys  the  purpose  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  And  I  say  finally  that  I  do 
not  think  we  can  go  home  to  our  con- 
gressional districts  and  explain  away 
this  kind  of  action.  The  women  who 
have  suffered  the  abuses  of  discrimina- 
tion will  not  stand  idly  by  for  words 
that  mean  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  with  great 
reluctance,  in  view  of  my  esteem  for 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  that  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  Let  me 
state  it  simply  and  I  will  sit  down. 
What  this  amendment  does  is  that  it  will 
provide  that  any  State  with  any  kind  of 
an  equal-pay-for-women  act  will  then 
make  the  Federal  law  completely  inoper- 
ative in  that  State.  It  is  a  State  pre- 
emption. It  means  that  any  State  which 
does  not  want  the  Federal  law  to  apply 
need  only  enact  the  title  of  an  equal-pay 
bill.  There  is  no  concept  or  standard  in 
here  for  judging  the  adequacy  of  the 
State  law.  no  standard  whatsoever.  If 
the  State  enacts  just  the  title  of  an 
equal-rights-for-women  bill,  it  would 
appear  it  would  then  negate  the  entire 
Federal  law.  I  think  the  amendment  in 
effect  would  gut  this  bill  and  destroy  it. 
In  good  faith,  I  cannot  support  it,  even 
though  I  feel  I  would  prefer  to  have 
States  rights  given  all  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  take  over  and  do  this  job  where 
they  have  the  will  and  the  desire.  I  do 
not  like  the  provision  of  this  bill  which 
says  the  Federal  law  preempts  all  State 
laws  on  this  subject,  but  we  have  the 


choice  between  gutting  the  bill  or  voting 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  language  that 
it  has  been  proposed  be  taken  out  is 
essentially  the  language  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  GOODELL.    I  guess  it  is.  yes. 

Mis.  MAY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  New  Yoi  k,  and  thank  him  for  them. 
It  has  been  stated  categorically  that  we 
on  this  side  are  tiying  to  gut  this  bill. 
that  we  are  trying  to  ruin  it  with  amend- 
ments. I  for  one  do  not  accept  that 
comment.  I  am  not  trying  to  do  that. 
Tills  is  why  I  oppose  this  amendment. 
I  do  agree  with  the  remarks  made  by 
my  colleague  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green  i 
tiiat  if  this  amendment  were  adopted  it 
would  make  a  mockery  of  this  bill  and 
would  negate  everything  we  are  trying 
to  do.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
oppo.sition  to  the  amendment,  and  join 
him  in  it. 

Mr,  ROOSEVELT.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  it  not  also 
be  right  to  point  out  that  in  the  bill 
there  is  this  language: 

The  Secretary  is  empowered  by  agreement 
with  any  agency  of  any  State"  to  cede  to 
such  agency  Jurisdiction  over  any  cases 
where  such  State  has  a  statute  applicable 
to  the  determination  of  such  cases  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  corresponding  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
has  received  a  construction  not  inconsistent 
therewith. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
Congress  and  certainly  of  the  committee 
that  wherever  there  is  a  proper  State 
statute,  by  arrangement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  State  can  retain 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  have  reluctance,  however, 
about  saying  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  cede  jurisdiction  because 
similar  piovisions  in  other  laws  have  not 
been  operative. 

Mrs.  CHURCH  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  certainly  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  in  expressing  op- 
position to  this  amendment.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  so  strongly  indicat- 
ing what  damage  its  acceptance  would 
bring.  There  are  many  here  today  who 
have  sincerely  sought  to  strengthen  this 
bill  by  amendment.  It  nevertheless  is 
my  suspicion,  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  that  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  sought  to  weaken  it  by 
amendment  because  they  wish  the 
measure  either  to  fail  or  at  least  to  be 
rendered  ineffective.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  there  are  many  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  who  desire  a  good,  workable. 
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effective  bill.  I  certainly  hope  that  be- 
fore the  evening  is  spent  we  may  pass 
a  bill  to  enact  the  principle  concerned, 
namely,  that  there  should  be  no  discrim- 
ination in  employment  pay  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  against  this  weakening 
amendment,  and  join  him  in  opjxjsing 
it  strongly. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
very  strongly  oppose  the  so-called  Ash- 
brook  amendment.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  the  most  serioi^gly  restrictive  and 
damaging  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  this  afternoon,  and  there  have 
been  several  unfortunate  ones  which  I 
have  also  opposed. 

This  amendment  would  make  a 
shambles  of  coixsistent  administration  of 
an  equal  pay  law.  In  practice,  it  would 
substitute  State  law  for  Federal  law  in 
an  important  area  of  interstate  com- 
merce. It  would  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  constitutional  provision  em- 
powering Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  States. 

Moreover,  it  would  introduce  into  the 
field  of  equal  pay  a  whole  system  of  new 
inequities  and  discriminations.  Indi- 
vidual State  laws  differ  greatly.  Sev- 
eral are  simply  statements  of  purpose. 
Many  are  not  enforced.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment,  therefore,  would  be  to 
attempt  to  regulate  commerce  under  a 
wide  variety  of  :nconsistent  standards. 

Furthermore,  States  which  have  not 
yet  enacted  equal  pay  laws  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Federal  statute,  which  in 
general  is  a  much  more  effective  in- 
strument than  most  individual  State 
statutes.  This  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional disproportion.  Employees  in 
States  which  have  had  the  initiative  to 
provide  equal  pay  protection  would  find 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage  with  em- 
ployees in  States  which  failed  to  enact 
any  such  equal  pay  law. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation. Madam  Chairman,  is  to  provide 
uniform  standards  and  uniform  protec- 
tion to  cover  all  employees  in  interstate 
commerce.  This  purpose  would  be 
gravely  violated  by  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBRCOK.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODEIX..  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  admit  the  other 
side  of  the  ccin  is  the  fact — if  this 
amendment  is  not  passed,  what  we  will 
be  doing  here  today  is  striking  dovm 
22  State  laws  and  the  efforts  in  22  States 
to  improve  the  situation;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  to  this  extent. 
The  first  thinj:  this  bill  does,  if  it  is 
enacted  into  law,  is  to  strike  out  22 
State  laws  that  are  now  in  operation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  And  that  is  whether 
they  are  good  laws  or  bad  laws. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  it  is  apreed  that 
those  22  laws  are  operating  effectively, 
then  they  may  seek  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction   of   the   State   agency. 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  regret  that  the 
amendment  dealing  with  section  10  was 
not  in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  delete  the 
enUre  section,  i  question  whether  such 
an  amendment  would  now  be  in  order 
after  the  disposition  of  this  amendment. 
But  I  take  this  time  to  read  to  this  House, 
and  I  am  not  addressing  myself  alone  to 
the  Repubhcan  side,  I  am  addressing  my- 
self to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  day  in  and  day  out  and  year  in  and 
year  out  have  expressed  their  concern 
over  the  practice  and  principle  of  Fed- 
eral preemption— I  invite  the  attention 
of  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  feelings 
on  that  score  to  these  words: 

No  employer  to  whom  section  4  applies 
shall  be  required  to  comply  with  any  law  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  rates  of  pay 
on  account  of  sex.  The  Secretary  |of  Labor} 
is  empowered  by  agreement  with  any  agency 
of  any  State  to  cede  to  such  agency  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  case  where  such  State  has  a 
sUtute  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
such  case,  the  provisions  of  which  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

I  suggest  that  the  language  I  have  just 
read  to  you  is  built-in,  absolutely  guar- 
anteed. Federal  preemption.  I  suggest 
that  this  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
once  honored  and  once  effective  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
declares  that  powers  not  specifically 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  or 
denied  by  the  Constitution  to  the  States 
shall  be  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  peo- 
ple. Now  the  question  of  whether  there 
is  to  be  a  reservation  of  powers  to  the 
States  is  to  be  within  the  determina- 
tion of  one  man.  a  Federal  official,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  oppose  this  pro- 
vision and  my  opposition  to  it  has  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  the  avowed 
purpose  and  principle  of  the  basic  legis- 
lation. In  lieu  of  the  opportunity  to 
express  our  opposition  to  this  form  of 
Federal  preemption  in  the  amendment 
that  I  would  have  liked  to  propose,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  take  this  moment 
since  my  time  ran  out  a  little  while  ago 
to  clarify  one  jxiint. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  asked  me  if 
the  effect  of  this  law  would  be  to  negate 
all  State  laws.  It  would  negate  State 
laws  to  the  degree  that  it  covers  em- 
ployers that  have  more  than  25  em- 
ployees. If  the  Federal  law  applies  to 
the  employees,  the  State  law  would  not 
apply  but  the  State  laws  would  continue 
in  effect  as  to  all  the  situations  that  are 
presently  covered  which  the  Federal  law 
would  not  cover. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
GooDELLl  if  it  would  equally  negate  the 
State  as  dealing  with  interstate  com- 
merce? It  does  not  have  anjrthing  to  do 
with  laws  in  the  22  States  that  are  trying 
to  regulate  intrastate  affairs. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlewcman.  but  I  am  afraid  that  most  of 
the  units  covered  by  this  law  are  in  inter- 
state comm(!rce,  and  most  of  the  units 
that  are  covered  by  State  law  are  in 
interstate  commerce  under  the  present 
interpretation  of  commerce,  so  what  the 
gentlewoman  says  is  absolutely  true.  If 
there  are  companies  not  engaged  in  In- 
terstate commerce  they  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  Federal  law;  therefore 
the  State  law  would  still  cover  them. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  this:  The 
State  of  Ohio  has  such  a  law  which  I 
was  somewhat  instrimiental  in  passing, 
being  in  the  legislatitre  at  the  time.  This 
law  covers  the  situation  of  10  employees 
or  fewer.  What  would  be  the  situation 
in  a  case  like  that?  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  say? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  yield,  10  or 
fewer  employees  would  be  covered  by 
the  State  law.  The  Federal  law  applies 
to  plants  which  have  25  or  more  em- 
ployees and  are  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  taking  this 
time  only  to  put  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues some  very  interesting  statistics 
which  should  be  considered,  such  items 
as  hours  of  labor,  nightwork,  industrial 
type  work  employment  before  and  after 
childbirth,  occupational  limitations,  sit- 
ting, weight-lifting  requirements,  and 
other  specifications,  implying  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  sexes,  a  dif- 
ference of  such  nature  that  if  this  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form  it  will  result 
in  eliminating  an  awful  lot  of  women 
from  work,  loecause  they  will  be  compet- 
ing with  men  who  are  not  limited  in 
these  categories. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks,  I  include   supporting  material. 

Madam  Chairman,  now  that  I  have 
heard  the  debate  and  some  of  the  amend- 
ments, I  recognize  that  perhaps  it  is  fool- 
hardy for  any  male  Member  of  Congress 
to  take  the  floor  of  the  House  to  question 
the  provisions  of  a  bill — the  stated  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  give  equal  rights  to 
women  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  sala- 
ries. Let  me  preface  my  remarks, 
therefore,  with  the  direct  statement  that 
I  firmly  beheve  in  women,  in  their  rights, 
and  above  all.  in  their  noble  role  as 
women  in  the  scheme  of  creation,  in  their 
inspiration  to  ever  uplift  mankind,  and 
in  the  many  fields  where  they  equal  or 
surpass  men. 

In  raising  these  points  I  am  arguing 
as  much  for  the  job  rights  of  women,  job 
rights  which  have  been  hard  won  and 
must  be  protected,  as  I  am  in  pointing 
out  some  of  the  imperfections  of  this 
bill.  In  our  desire  to  eliminate  injus- 
tice and  inequity  wherever  it  may  exist, 
let  us  not  create  greater  problems  which 
may  bring  about  greater  injury  and 
more  blatant  injustice. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  equal  pay  bill  of 
1962,  as  I  see  It,  puts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment unconstitutionally  in  the  field 
of  prescribing  wages,  wage  policies,  and 
working  conditions  in  the  various  States. 
This  bill  will  control,  through  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  setting  of 
wages,  and  the  hiring  and  firing  of 
workers,  clearly  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  an  out- 
right invasion  of  States  rights.  This  is 
bluntly  brought  out  in  section  10  of  the 
bill  which  states: 

No  employer  to  whom  this  act  applies  will 
be  required  to  comply  with  any  law  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  rates  of  pay  on 
account  of  sex. 

Anyone  who  believes  in  States  rights, 
therefore,  must  be  opposed  to  this  effort 
to  enforce  Federal  regulation  of  State 
laws. 

No  one,  certainly  not  I,  contests  the 
equality  and  fairness  of  workers  being 
paid  the  same  amount  for  the  same  work 
done.  This  is  not  what  is  really  at  stake 
in  this  bill  because  the  intent  of  the  bill 
goes  far  beyond.  This  bill  tries  to 
equalize  men  and  women  as  being  the 
same  in  meeting  the  conditions  of  work, 
ability  to  maintain  the  same  standards 
on  all  jobs,  and  the  ability  to  produce 
the  same  output. 

The  bill  falLs  to  recognize  the  physical 
differences  between  men  and  women.  It 
has  been  stated  many  times,  sometimes 
in  jest,  often  very  seriously,  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  men  and  women. 
To  this  I  subscril)e,  and  the  very  differ- 
ence makes  this  bill  inapplicable.  The 
natural  results  of  the  passage  of  this  bill 
could  react  to  the  detriment  of  the 
female  workers. 

There  are  State  laws,  which  this  bill 
says  may  be  ignored,  which  make  special 
provision  for  working  women — laws  pro- 
viding stated  rest  periods  and  special 
accommodations  so  that  women  workers 
will  not  be  forced  to  stand  for  long  pe- 
riods. I  say  these  are  good  laws  and 
are  intended  to  protect  women  because 
of  their  physical  differences.  We  are 
trifling  with  danger  to  permit,  yes,  en- 
courage, disregard  of  these  laws. 

No  one  can  contest  the  basic  striicture 
of  the  female  body,  designed  for  the 
greatest  of  all  human  achievements,  the 
reproduction  of  life.  Because  of  this 
physical  structure  women  need  periodic 
rest  periods  unlike  a  man.  Prior  to  the 
menopause  the  structure  of  a  woman's 
body  and  all  her  functions  are  designed 
to  enable  her  to  fulfill  the  reproductive 
processes.  She  carmot,  therefore,  stand 
for  long  periods,  nor  lift  unusual  weights, 
nor  even  engage  in  many  of  the  physical 
activities  necessary  to  put  her  on  an 
equal  basis  with  a  man  on  the  job,  with- 
out perhaps  having  serious  effect  upon 
her  child-bearing  ability.  We  must  look 
to  her  for  continuance  of  the  race  and, 
gentlemen,  this  is  even  a  more  important 
responsibility  than  the  part  woman  may 
play  in  our  economic  or  mass  production 
enterprises. 

Comparable  production,  which  is  what 
we  are  really  talking  about  in  comparable 
work,  must  be  on  a  continuous  basis  and 
the  comparison  must  be  on  a  daily  basis, 
every  working  day  of  the  month,  every 
month  of  the  year.    The  effect  of  this 


bill  may  well  be  to  put  a  number  0f 
women  out  of  work,  when  they  aie  nn^t 
able  to  match  the  output  of  men.  Thjs 
bill  will  cost  some  women  their  joos.  It 
seems  to  me. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  bill  is  the 
effort  to  put  the  Federal  Government 
into  yet  another  field  of  our  lives  witjh 
the  always-present  danger  of  increas€(d 
bureaucratic  controls,  increased  inteif- 
ference  with  private  business,  and  ijn 
further  regimentation  of  the  individuajl. 
Here  we  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Seci*fi- 
tary  of  Labor  and  his  associates  th? 
power  to  determine  equal  skills,  equil 
capability,  comparable  work,  and  coiii- 
parable  accomplishments.  How  infal- 
lible will  he  be?  We  may  deteimine  thi-'^ 
to  some  extent  with  the  experience  wc 
have  had  with  Davis-Bacon  and  Walsh- 
Healey  where  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  increased  the  ca$t 
of  production  in  many  cases  and  has  re- 
sulted in  unfair  and  indiscriminate  pen- 
alties against  the  business  community. 
This  further  invasion  by  the  Federal 
Government,  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  new  powers,  in  the  language 
throughout  this  bill,  will  lead  to  further 
regimentation  of  private  industry.  Thjs 
bill,  therefore,  does  not  lead  in  the  di- 
rection of  correcting  an  inequity,  byt 
rather  will  be  destructive  to  privatje 
business. 

Protect  our  women  we  must.  A.ssuiie 
them  every  equality  which  they  are  abO|e 
to  assume,  but  please  let  us  not  jeopardiae 
their  more  basic  rights  nor  adopt  a 
measure  which,  in  the  end,  will  move  Us 
one  step  nearer  to  loss  of  economic  fi-ee- 
dom  for  all  our  people,  women  as  well 
as  men. 

At  tliis  point.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  put  in  this  debate  some  Of 
the  State  law  now  in  effect  concerning 
women,  as  different  from  men,  in  work- 
ing. Many  of  these  differences  are  right 
and  necessai-y.  These  differences,  recogl- 
nized  now  in  law,  so  far  as  correct  in  repj- 
resenting  differences  between  the  sexes 
in  their  work,  will  result  in  women  losint 
their  jobs  if  this  Equal  Pay  Act  of  19^ 
is  passed. 

State  Labor  Laws  for  Women  i  as  of  Aprii    I 
1958) 

During  a  century  of  development,  tlie  fleJjci 
of  labor  legislation  for  women  has  seen  ia 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  number  of  laf^s 
and  a  notable  improvement  in  the  standards 
established.  Today,  each  of  the  48  Stattf. 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Alaska,  Hawaii.  att|d 
Puerto  Rico  have  laws  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women.  The  principal  subjeot.s 
of  regulation  are  (1)  minimum  wage:  (») 
equal  pay;  (3)  hours  of  work,  includic|g 
maximum  dally  and  weekly  hours,  day  of  rest, 
meal  and  rest  periods;  (4)  industrial  home- 
work; (5)  employment  before  and  aftflr 
childbirth;  (6)  occupational  limitatioiW; 
and  (7)  other  standards,  such  as  seating 
provisions  and  weight-lifting  limltatioiU. 
Not  every  State  and  territory  has  enact«p 
legislation  in  each  of  these  fields,  and  thp 
standards  established  vary  widely. 

In  some  Jurisdictions  different  standards 
apply  to  different  occupations  or  Industrie! 
Only  the  highest  standards  established  fw 
the  prircipal  subjects  of  regulation,  in  effecft 
April   1,  1958,  are  shown  in  this  summary, 


^  Women's  Bureau  publications  analyziag 
State  minimum-wage  laws  and  orders  ( Bulf 
247,  50  cent«)  and  State  hour  laws  for  womeii 


Laws  relating  to  minors  are  mentioned  only 
if  iliey  also  apply  to  women. 

HOURS    OF    WORK 

The  first  enforclble  law  which  regvilated 
the  hours  of  employment  of  women  became 
effective  In  Massachusetts  in  1879.  Today  45 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  established  standards  governing 
at  lea.st  one  aspect  of  women's  hours  of  em- 
ployment; i.e.,  maximum  daily  or  weekly 
hours,  day  of  rest,  meal  and  rest  periods,  and 
nlghtwork.  Some  of  these  standards  have 
been  established  by  statute,  others  by  mlni- 
nuini-'Aage  or  industrial-welfare  orders 

MAXIMUM    DAILY    AND    WEEKLY    HOURS 

Forty-three  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  laws  which  regvilate  the 
number  of  daily  and  or  weekly  hours  of  em- 
pluvnient  for  women  In  one  or  more  indus- 
tries These  limitations  have  been  estab- 
lished either  by  statute  or  by  orders  Five 
St:ites  -Alabama.  Florida.  Indiana,  Io-*a. 
and  West  Virginia — do  not  have  such  laws: 
laws  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  set 
no  muximum  daily  or  weekly  hours  but  re- 
quire the  payment  of  premium  rates  for  time 
uorked  over  hours  specified. 

One-half  of  the  States  (241  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  set  maximum  hours 
of  8  a  day,  8  a  day  and  48  a  week,  or  48  or 
less  a  week. 

Nine  States  have  maximum  9-hour  day, 
and  of  these  all  but  one  (Idaho)  have  a 
maximum  50-  or  54-hour  week 

Nfinnesota  has  no  daily  hour  limitation 
in  Its  statute;  weekly  hours  are  limited  to 
54 

Nine  States  have  a  maxinuim  of  10  hours 
a  day  and  from  50  to  60  a  week 

The  highest  standard  (the  fewest  maxi- 
mum hours)  for  each  State  and  the  Dlstr'ict 
uf  Columbia  applicable  to  one  or  more  in- 
dustries is  shown  here.  Standards  for 
Georgia.  Montana,  and  South  Carolina  are 
applicable  to  both  men  and  women. 

Highest  standards  established  for  dally  and 
weekly  hours  in  44  Jurisdictions  are  as 
f'^illows: 
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iTi  i  I,  for  tH-liour  week: 
vorkitl  i.vrr  >i  lioiirs  .1 
iii|i!ii\cT  V  nviiliir  nitr 


(Bull.  250,  40  cents)  can  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Ofnce.  Washington,  DC.  Mimeographed 
summaries  of  State  labor  laws  affecting 
women  will  be  furnished  by  the  Women's 
Bure:>u  on  request   (specify  State). 
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Virtually  all  State  hour  laws  cover  manu- 
facturing; most  of  them  apply  to  a  variety 
of  other  industries  as  well.  Standards  are 
usually  the  same  for  manufacturing  and 
nonmanufacturing.  However,  in  four  States, 
the  highest  standards  established  for  dally 
and  weekly  hours  apply  to  nonmanufactur- 
ing. For  manufacturing  esUbllshments,  the 
maximum  dally  and  weekly  hours  in  these 
four  States  are : 


I>uily 
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DAY    or    REST 

T^'enty-two  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  established  a  maximum  6-day 
workweek  for  women  employed  In  some  or 
all  industries;  in  six  of  these  States  this 
standard  Is  applicable  to  both  men  and 
women.  Jurisdictions  providing  for  a  6-day 
maximum  workweek  are;  Arizona.  Arkansas. 
California  (men  and  women) ,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut.- Delaware.  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois  (men  and  women).  Kansas,  Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetu  (men  and  women  1, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire  (men  and  women). 
New  Jersey.  New  York  (men  and  women). 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina.  Utah,  and  Wis- 
consin (men  and  women) . 

Besides  the  23  Jurisdictions  with  laws 
limiting  the  workweek  to  6  days,  8  States 
have  laws  which  prohibit  employment  on 
Sunday  with  specified  exceptions;  Alabama, 
Florida,  Maryland.  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Eight  other  States — Georgia,  Maine,  Michi- 
gan. New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Vermont — have  Sunday  "blue 
laws"  which  prohibit  the  performance  of 
work  by  an  individual.  These,  since  they  do 
not  regulate  employment,  are  not  listed  with 
the  day-of-rest  laws  shown  above. 

Three  additional  Jurisdictions— Rhode 
Island.  Kentucky,  and  Puerto  Rico— have 
laws  which  require  the  payment  of  overtime 
rates  on  the  seventh  day  or  on  Sunday,  thus, 
in  effect,  encouraging  a  6-day  workweek. 
The  Rhode  Island  statute,  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  department  of  labor,  prohibits 
employment  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  but 
allows  work  of  necessity  and  charity  to  be 
performed  on  such  days  by  special  permit, 
provided  time  and  one-half  the  worker's 
regular  rate  is  paid.  The  Kentucky  law  re- 
quires the  payment  of  time  and  one-half  the 
workers  regular  rate  for  work  on  the  seventh 
consecutive  day  for  persons  working  at  least 
40  hours  a  week.     Puerto  Rico  provides  for 


Standard  shown  is  applicable  to  females; 
another  statute  prohibits  Sunday  employ- 
ment of  all  employees  in  commercial  occupa- 
tions or  work  In  any  industrial  process  with 
specified  exceptions.  (Employees  covered  by 
statute  who  are  employed  on  Sunday  must  be 
relieved  of  duty  for  "l  ol  the  following  6 
days) 


a  day  of  rest  but  permits  work  on  such  a 
day  at  double  the  employee's  regular  rate. 

MEAL   PERIOD 

Over  half  of  the  States  (26),  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  provide  that 
meal  periods,  varying  from  one-third  of  an 
hour  to  1  hour  In  duration,  must  be  allowed 
women  employed  In  some  or  all  industries; 
in  4  States,  these  provisions  apply  to  meri 
as  well  as  women.  Meal  periods  are  pro- 
vided for  by  statute,  orders,  or  regulations 
in  28  Jurisdictions:  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia! 
Indiana  (all  employees),  Kansas,  Kentucky. 
Louisiana.  Maine,  Maryland.  Massachusetts! 
Nebraska  (ail  employees).  Nevada,  New 
Jersey  (all  employees).  New  Mexico,  New 
York  (all  employees).  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Utah,  Washington.  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,   and   Puerto   Rico. 

Arkansas  and  North  Dakota  combine  meal- 
and  rest-period  provisions  In  addition,  a 
Wyoming  statute  mentions  a  lunch  period 
in  a  provision  for  required  rest  periods. 

REST   PERIOD 

Eleven  States  have  provided  for  rest  pe- 
riods (as  distinct  from  a  meal  period)  for 
women  workers,  five  by  statute  and  six  by 
wage  order.  The  statutes  in  Kentucky,  Ne- 
vada, and  Wyoming  cover  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries (in  Wyoming,  applicable  to  women 
standing  continuously);  laws  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  apply  to  elevator  operators 
not  provided  with  seating  facilities.  Rest 
periods  in  one  or  more  Industries  are  pro- 
vided by  wage  orders  In  Arizona.  California. 
Colorado.  Oregon.  Utah,  and  Washington. 
Most  of  the  provisions  are  for  a  10-minute 
rest  period  within  each  half  day  of  work. 

NICHTWORK 

In  20  States  and  Puerto  Rico  nlghtwork 
for  adult  women  is  prohibited  and  or  regu- 
lated In  certain  industries  or  occupations. 

Twelve  States  and  Puerto  Rlco  prohibit 
nlghtwork  for  adult  women  in  certain  occu- 
pations or  Industries  or  under  specified  con- 
ditions: Connecticut,  Kansas.  Massachusetts, 
Nebraska  ( except  by  permit ) ,  New  Jersey. 
New  York.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Caro- 
lina, Utah,  Washington.  Wisconsin,  and 
Puerto  Rlco. 

In  North  Dakota  and  Washington,  the  pro- 
hibition applies  only  to  elevator  operators; 
in  Ohio,  only  to  taxicab  drivers.  Utah  pro- 
hibits the  emploj-ment  of  women  in  restau- 
rants on  a  split  shift  after  midnight. 

In  eight  other  States,  as  well  as  in  several 
of  the  States  which  prohibit  nlghtwork  in 
specified  industries  or  occupations,  the  em- 
ployment of  adult  women  at  night  is  regu- 
lated either  by  maximum-hour  provisions 
or  by  specified  standards  of  working  condi- 
,  tions:  California,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and   Rhode  Island. 

Tu"o  additional  States — Arizona  and  Vir- 
ginia— and  the  District  of  Columbia  prohibit 
night  messenger  service  for  females  under 
21;  the  Arizona  law  Is  also  applicable  to 
males  under  21. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORK 

Elghveen  States  and  Puerto  Rlco  have  In- 
dustrial homework  laws  or  regulations:  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Illinois.  Indiana.  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Puerto  Rlco, 

These  regulations  apply  to  all  persons,  ex- 
cept for  Oregon,  where  the  provisions  apply 
to  women  and  minors  only. 

In  addition,  the  Hawaii  territorial  wage- 
and-hour  law  empowers  the  commission  of 
labor  and  industrial  relations  to  Issue  rules 
and  regulations  restricting  or  prohibiting  in- 
dustrial homework  where  necessary  to  protect 
the  standards  of  the  wage-and-hour  law. 


CMFLOTMENT   BEFORE   AND   AFTEB  CHIUWntTR 

Six  States  and  Puerto  Rlco  prohibit  the 
employment  of  women  In  one  or  more  In- 
dustries or  occupations  Immediately  before 
and/or  after  childbirth.  These  sUndards 
are  esteblished  by  statute  or  by  minimum- 
wage  and  welfare  orders.  In  addition  to  the 
prohibition  of  employment,  Puerto  Rlco  re- 
quires the  employer  to  pay  the  working 
mother  dur:ng  an  8-week  period  one-half  of 
her  regular  wage  or  salary  and  provides  for 
Job  security  during  the  required  absence. 
Women  may  not  be  employed  in — 

Connecticut,  4  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after  childbirth. 

Massachusetts.  4  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after  childbirth. 

Missouri,  3  weeks  before  and  3  weeks  after 
childbirth. 

New    York.   4    weeks   after   childbirth. 

Vermont.  2  weeks  before  and  4  weeks  after 
childbirth. 

Washington.  4  months  before  and  6  weeks 
after  childbirth;  4  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after  childbirth. 

Puerto  Rico.  4  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after  childbirth. 

Rhode  Islands  Temporary  Disability  In- 
surance Act  provides  that  employed  women 
are  entitled  to  cash  benefits  for  maternity 
leave  6  weeks  before  and  6  weeks  after  child- 
birth. 

OCCUPATIONAL    LIMITATIONS 

Twenty -five  '  States  have  laws  or  regula- 
tions which  prohibit  the  employment  of 
adult  women  in  specified  occupations  or  in- 
dustries or  under  certain  working  conditions 
because  they  are  considered  hazardous  or  In- 
jurious to  health  and  safety.  In  the  major- 
ity (17)  the  prohibition  applies  to  women's 
employment  in  or  about  mines  (clerical  or 
similar  work  Is  excepted  from  the  prohibi- 
tion In  half  of  these  SUtes).  Nine  States 
prohibit  women  from  mixing,  selling,  or  dis- 
pensing alcoholic  beverages  for  on-premises 
consumption,  and  one  State  (Georgia)  pro- 
hibits their  employment  in  retail  liquor 
stores. 

The  following  States  have  occupational 
limitations  applicable  to — 

Mines:  Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Maryland. 
Missouri.  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania. Utah.  Virginia,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming. 

Establishments  serving  alcoholic  bever- 
ages: California,  Connecticut.  Illinois.' 
Indiana.  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Wyoming. 

Eleven  States  prohibit  their  employment 
in  other  places,  occupations,  or  under  cer- 
tain conditions: 

Arizona:  In  occupations  requiring  constant 
standing. 

Colorado:   Working  around  coke  ovens. 

Massachusetts;  Working  on  cores  over  2 
cubic  feet  or  60  pounds. 

Michigan:  Handling  harmful  substances; 
in  foundries  without  approval  of  the  de- 
partment of  labor;  operating  polishing 
wheels,  belts. 

Minnesota:  Placing  cores  In  or  out  of 
ovens;  cleaning  moving  machinery. 

Missouri:  Cleaning  or  working  between 
moving  machinery. 

New  York:  Working  m  basements  of  mer- 
cantile establishments  or  restaurants  with- 
out permits;  coremaklng,  or  In  connection 
with  coremaklng,  in  a  room  in  which  the 
oven  Is  also  in  operation. 


=  Standards  established  by  minimum-wage 
orders  vary  according  to  Industry  covered. 

*  In  addition,  a  Florida  statute  authorizes 
the  city  of  Tampa  to  prohibit  females  from 
soliciting  customers  to  buy  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. 

'  Illinois  State  law  empowers  city  and 
county  governments  to  prohibit  by  general 
ordinance  or  resolution. 
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Obk>:  As  cvoalng  watfhmii.  Bectton  band, 
ezpnH  drlTcr.  metel  molder.  bellhop,  gas- 
or  eleetrle-BMtcr  nm/iiac%;  In  ihoe-ahlzilng 
parlois.  bowUng  allejB  aa  plnaetten.  pool- 
rooms: in  delivary  service  or  motor-propelled 
▼eblcles  ot  over  1-ton  capacity;  In  operating 
frel^t  or  baggage  elevators  U.  doors  are  not 
^tomatlcally  or  semlautomatlcally  eon- 
trolled;  In  baggage  and  frel^^t  handling; 
trucking  and  handling  by  means  of  band 
trucks  heavy  materials  of  any  kind;  operat- 
ing emery  wheels,  belts;  In  blast  furnace  and 
smelter. 

Pennsylvania:  In  dangerous  or  Injurious 
occupations. 

Washington:  As  bellhop. 

Wtsoonsln:  In  dangerous  or  injurious  oc- 
cupations. 

The  majority  of  the  States  with  occupa- 
tional limitations  for  adult  women  also  have 
prohibitory  legislation  for  persons  under  21 
years.  In  addition,  nine  States  have  occupa- 
tional limltatlonl  for  persons  under  21  only. 
Most  of  the  limitations  apply  to  the  serving 
of  liquor  and  to  the  driving  of  tiudcabs, 
school  buses,  or  public  vehicles;  others  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  females  under  21 
years  In  Jobs  demanding  constant  standing, 
or  as  meosengers,  bellhops,  or  caddies. 

SEATING  AND  WXIGHTLirriMG  RKQUIRIMZNTS 

A  number  of  Jurisdictions  through  statute, 
minimum-wage  orders,  and  other  regulations 
have  established  employment  standards  for 
women  relating  to  plant  facilities  such  as 
seats,  lunchrooms,  dressing  rooms  and  rest- 
rooms,  toUet  rooms,  and  to  weigh tllf ting. 
Only  the  seating  and  weightllfhtlng  provi- 
sions are  Included  In  this  summary. 

Seating:  Forty-five  States,  the  District  of 
Colvunbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  seating 
laws;  all  but  one  (the  Florida  law)  applies 
exclusively  to  women.  Illinois,  Maryland, 
and  Mississippi  have  no  seating  laws. 

Weigh  tllf  ting:  Ten  States  and  Alaska  have 
statutes,  rules,  regulations,  or  wage  orders 
wnich  specify  the  maximum  weight  women 
employees  are  permitted  to  lift,  carry,  or  lift 
and  carry.  Following  are  the  highest  stand- 
ards established  for  welghtlifting  and  carry- 
ing in  the  11  Jurisdictions: 

Any  occupation:  15  pounds  in  Utah;  25  in 
Alaska  and  Ohio;  35  in  Michigan. 

Foundries  and  core  rooms:  25  pounds  in 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and 
New  York. 

Specified  occupations  or  industries  (by 
wage  order) :  25  pounds  in  California  and 
Oregon;  "excessive  burdens"  in  Washington. 

Madam  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I 
must  oppose  the  bill,  the  various  amend- 
ments notwithstanding.  Amendments 
cannot  correct  the  bill's  basic  inequities. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  all  afternoon  we 
have  sat  here  and  heard  some  of  our 
colleagues  say  how  they  favor  equal 
rights  for  ladles,  how  they  feel  that  they 
should  be  protected.  We  have  before 
us  at  this  moment  the  prize  implement 
of  this  wrecking  crew  which  is  aimed 
at  further  weakening  and  destroying  a 
bill  which  has  already  achieved  a  posi- 
tion of  significant  meaninglessness  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  we  have 
adopted. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  offer 
an  incentive  to  every  industry — the  same 
industries  which  have  appeared  here 
and  Indicated  some  measure  of  accept- 
ance of  this  bill— to  take  the  next  plane 
to  the  State  capital  to  have  the  legis- 
lature enact  aome  kind  of  meaningless 
legislation  which  will  for  all  intents  and 
purpooes  aound  good  but  algnlfy  nothing, 
and  which  will,  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, deprive  the  women  of  any  oppor- 


tuni^  for  equal  pay  which  they  might 
have  had  under  the  bill,  having  secui^ 
the  maximum  legLslation  in  the  several 
States  which  has  a  meaning  in  eqitjal 
rights  and  equal  pay  for  equal  skills.  |It 
offers  nothing  and,  as  a  matter  of  faot, 
offers  no  protection  to  women  workers  ^t 
all.  They  thereby  would  secure  exemop- 
tlon  from  this  substantially  weakened  if 
not  emasculated  piece  of  legislation 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  function  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  enable  States  to  pass  mean- 
ingless legislation  offering  no  protection 
to  the  women  whatsoever  and  to  pro- 
vide exemption  for  industry  and  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  secure  or  drtiw 
away  industry  from  industrialized  States 
which  have  meaningful  legislation  of 
their  own. 

This  amendment  is  bad  legislation. 
It  is  an  attempt  further  to  deprive  the 
women  of  equal  rights,  despite  the  high 
sounding  preamble  which  is  in  the  bill. 
It  will  work  nothing  but  mischief  aOd 
hardship  on  laboring  women,  upon  wom- 
en workers,  and  upon  States  which  reaJtly 
try  in  good  faith  to  comply  with  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  or  any  legislation  of  its  nature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson  :  After 
section  4,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  word  'sex'  is  used 
in  this  Act,  the  words  'or  race"  shall  be 
added  immediately  thereafter." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mada»n 
Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  not  going  to  attempt  any  impas- 
sioned oratory  or  stirring  speech  on  this 
subject,  because  I  know  it  has  been 
hashed  and  rehashed,  but  I  cannot  In 
good  conscience  sit  by  while  we  are  talk- 
ing about  discrimination  in  employmeitit 
and  not  offer  this  amendment. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  insist  on  my  point  of  ordtir. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  is  not  germatle 
to  the  bill  under  discussion,  which  h|is 
to  do  with  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  It 
does  not  cover  the  subject  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  care- 
ered in  his  amendment.  Therefore.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels 
that  the  point  of  order  made  by  the  gen- 
tlew(Mnan  from  Oregon  is  well  takeji, 
and,  therefore,  sustains  the  point  ^f 
order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairma^, 
I  offer  an  amendment.  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  to 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Zelxnko:  Pnge  !a. 
line  ai.  strike  out  the  period  and  lns«rt 
the  following:  "and  shall  include  TJnitfld 
Statei  eongreMlonal  ofBce  »taffa  and  United 
ButM  oongrtMkmal  oommlttM  staffi.  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  persons  eM- 
ployed  in  such  offloet,'* 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  suspect  this  amendment  will  test  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  want  to  inilict 
this  legislation  on  the  people  of  the 
country.  If  we  are  going  to  pass  this 
legislation,  and  if  the  legislation  is  good 
enough  to  put  on  the  employers  who  are 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  indeed 
it  should  be  acceptable  to  us  for  applica- 
tion in  our  own  oflBces. 

It  is  just  a  matter  of  fairness.  If  it  is 
good  for  the  country,  it  must  be  good 
for  congressional  ofiQces. 

Mr.  ROOSEV-SLT.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man is  not  saying  that  this  Member  at 
least  does  not  pay  equally  to  women  for 
equal  work  in  his  office,  because  I  think 
I  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  does  he  will  not 
be  affected,  but  the  amendment  will 
make  the  rest  of  the  Members  do  the 
same  thing.  , 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment. It  was  my  opinion  that  that  was 
already  covered  by  the  bill,  but  if  the 
langTiage  was  not  clear  enough  to  in- 
clude congressional  staffs,  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  erudite  contribution. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  the  ap- 
parent purpose  of  his  amendment  is  to 
adhere  to  the  Scriptural  philosophy  of 
Physician,  heal  thyself." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  was  told  a  moment  ago  that 
the  definition  of  an  orator  was  a  fellow 
who  was  willing  to  lay  down  your  life 
for  his  country. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Madam  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentlewom- 
an from  Oregon  says  this  has  application 
to  congressional  Members  and  their 
staffs.  I  do  not  know  of  any  congres- 
sional staff  that  has  25  iJeople  in  their 
employ.  So,  would  that  apply  to  Con- 
gressmen even  though  they  do  not 
have  25? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Oh.  yes.  This 
amendment  takes  care  of  that  situation 
specifically. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  getting  to  be  con- 
cerned about  this  bill.  Does  this  mean 
that  if  I  vote  for  this  bill  that  I  will 
have  to  increase  my  wife's  allowance? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  say  to  the 
genUeman  that  If  he  U  in  the  same 
shnpe  I  am  in.  youi-  wife  gets  all  of  what 
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you  have,  anyway,  so  I  do  not  suppose 
it  makes  much  difference  on  that  score. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi   [Mr.  Williams!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrriNER ;  On 
page  5.  line  14.  aft«r  the  word  "Act"  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  line  14.  and  all  of  lines 
15  through  25.  Inclusive. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  did  not 
intend  what  they  have  said  in  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  If  they  did.  it  should 
be  cause  for  alarm  to  all  of  us.  The 
language  which  we  would  strike  by  this 
amendment  says  this,  in  substance:  "No 
person  shall  be  subject  to  any  liability 
or  punishment  for  or  on  account  of  the 
commission  by  such  person  of  an  unlaw- 
ful discriminatory  practice  prohibited 
by  this  Act  if  he  pleads  and  proves  that 
the  act  or  omission  complained  of  was  in 
good  faith,  in  conformity  with,  and  in 
reliance  on,  any  written  interpretation 
or  opinion  of  the  Secretary." 

Now,  on  page  7  of  the  report,  in  the 
second  paragraph  it  says  this  about  this 
section : 

It  also  provides  that  no  person  will  be 
subject  to  any  liability  or  punishment  be- 
cause of  a  violation  of  the  act  If  he  shows 
that  the  act  or  omission  which  constituted 
the  violation  was  in  good  faith,  in  conform- 
ity with,  and  in  reliance  on.  a  written 
interpretation   or   opinion   of   the   Secretary. 

Now.  if  I  can  interpret  language,  it  is 
saying  that  the  only  defense  is  where  the 
individual  has  in  good  faith  misinter- 
preted the  interpretation  of  the  statute 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  weeks  a  great 
effort  made  in  so  many  areas  of  law  en- 
forcement to  get  away  from  the  burden 
of  the  prosecution,  or  the  one  who  is  try- 
ing to  impose  a  penalty  upon  someone, 
having  to  prove  their  case  and  have  seen 
them  trying  to  shift  the  responsibility 
to  the  accused. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  such  procedure  is  as  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence of  this  countrj'  as  is  the  Commu- 
nist Manifesto. 

Madsun  Chairman,  in  the  22d  volume 
of  Corpus  Juris  Secundum  we  find  this 
language: 

In  accordance  with  the  general  rules  that 
the  prosecution  always  has  the  burden  of 
proving  the  guilt  of  the  accused  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  accused  never  has  the  bur- 
den of  satisfying  the  Jury  of  his  Innocence, 
but  has  only  the  burden  of  raising  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  his  giUlt.  And  It  has  even 
been  held  that  he  does  not  have  that  bur- 
den. However,  there  is  a  manifest  distinc- 
tion between  the  burden  of  proof  and  the 
burden  of  adducing  evidence  also  known  as 
the  burden  of  explanation,  and.  while  the 
burden  of  proof  never  ehifte,  the  burden  of 
adducing  evidence  may  shift  from  tide  to 
side,  according  to  the  teatlmony. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  know  that  none 
of  us  here  would  want  to  place  upon  any 
person  charged  with  vlolaUng  a  sUtute. 
which  is  in  Ita  nature  pinal,  the  respon- 
sibility of  proving  his  innocence.  Cer- 
tainly you  would  not  want  to  limit  his 


defense  to  his  being  able  as  a  layman 
to  understand  these  voluminous  inter- 
pretations that  are  generated  in  various 
Government  agencies. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  merits  of 
the  equal  pay  situation.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  these  fine  political  issues  that 
are  drawn.  I  am  interested  in  preserv- 
ing in  our  country  some  semblance  of 
order  in  the  courts  of  the  country  and 
some  protection  to  the  people  who  come 
before  those  courts,  whether  they  are 
administrative  tribunals  or  duly  con- 
stituted courts  of  justice. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  because  it  is  of- 
fered in  all  seriousness  and  earnestne.ss. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
NER]  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  the  very  highest  regard  for  the 
ability  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  who  is  now  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  and  I  know  what  he  is  concerned 
about.  However.  I  do  not  interpret  this 
language  in  the  same  way  as  the  gentle- 
man does. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Which  I  think 
points  out  exactly  what  the  accused  is 
going  to  be  up  against,  because  in  9 
out  of  10  cases  he  will  not  interpret  the 
language  of  the  Secretarj'  of  Labor  in  his 
interpretative  bulletins  as  the  Secretary 
may. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  language  which  con- 
cerns the  gentleman  was  put  into  the 
bill  in  committee  for  the  precise  purpose 
of  giving  a  person  charged  with  viola- 
tion an  additional  defense  to  such  de- 
fenses as  he  might  have  otherwise.  If 
a  person  has  obtained  and  has  relied 
upon  an  interpretation  made  by  the 
Secretaiy,  he  should  not  later  be  de- 
clared in  violation  because  a  court  de- 
cides that  the  Secretary  was  wrong. 
This  is  language  similar  to  language  in 
the  Portal-to-Portal  Pay  Act.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
which  was  designed  to  give  an  employer 
charged  with  a  violation  an  additional 
defense  in  the  event  he  had  in  fact  re- 
lied upon  an  interpretation  provided  by 
the  Secretary,  even  though  it  was  later 
declared  to  be  erroneous.  This  language 
would  provide  an  additional  defense.  It 
would  not  relieve  the  prosecutor  from  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  law  had  been 
violated. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  say  in 
answer  to  the  genUeman  If  that  was 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  en- 
grafting this  language  to  this  bill,  then 
the  committee  has  engaged  in  a  vain  ex- 
ercise because  an  accused  would  have 
that  right  under  our  basic  law,  whether 
it  was  contained  in  the  bill  or  not  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  can  be  ohai'ged  and  con- 


victed or  held  liable  to  penalty  for  an 
act  done  in  good  faith,  when  such  act  is 
based  upon  language  of  an  interpreta- 
tion by  the  enforcement  agency  of  gov- 
ernment. You  are  not  contending,  cer- 
taily.  that  you  had  to  have  this  in  the 
act  in  order  to  give  a  man  a  defense  to 
a  charge  made  against  him? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  certainly  think  it  is  well 
to  have  this  protection  set  foi-th  in  the 
act,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  alto- 
gether clear  that  one  can  rely,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  upon  an  inter- 
pretative letter  from  an  administrative 
agency  as  a  defense. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me.  based  upon 
leading  the  report  of  tlie  committee,  in 
reading  the  bill,  that  there  must  be,  in 
order  to  successfully  defend  one  charged 
with  a  violation,  proof  by  the  accused 
that  he  acted  in  good  faith  in  mterpret- 
ing  the  bulletins  or  the  ridings  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  have  to  say  that  I 
do  not  agree  altogether  with  that 
interpretation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chainnan 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chainnan  1 
can  understand  the  gentleman's  concern 
but  I  am  afraid  that  he  may  cloud  the 
legislative  history  inadvertently  by  his 
amendment.  This  language  wtis  put  in 
the  bill,  not  to  put  the  burden  in  any 
way  upon  the  Secretary  or  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  employees  to  show  that  there 
has  been  discrimination.  That  burden 
remains  the  same.  In  other  acts,  par- 
ticularly the  Portal-to-Portal  Act.  we 
had  a  situation  where  the  Secretary  ex- 
empted certain  employers  and  thereafter 
the  courts  ruled  that  the  Secretary's 
exemption  was  invaUd.  As  I  recall,  the 
Government  tried  to  convict  certain  em- 
ployers of  violating  the  act  even  though 
they  in  good  faith  had  relied  upon  the 
Secretary's  interpretation  of  the  act.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  this  does  not  happen 
with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  and 
his  conmiittee  have  worked  in  good  faith 
on  this  matter;  still  reasonable  minds 
differ  as  to  the  content  of  their  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
WHITENER  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.     Madam  Chairman. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  read  further  in  the 
same  section  of  the  bill,  he  will  see  some 
of  the  language  the  amendment  seeks 
to  strike  out.    In  line  21  you  say: 

Such  a  defense,  if  esubUshed.  shsll  be  a 
bar  to  the  action  or  proceeding. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  committee  was 
thinking  about  there  because  there  must 
be  a  proceeding  before  this  element  of 
proof  Is  developed  and  a  bar  does  not 
occur  after  the  proceeding  Is  once  com- 
menced.  The  bar  must  occur,  if  you  are 
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going  to  get  t«»hnieal  and  use  lawyer's 
language,  before  the  proceeding  starts. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further;  assum- 
ing that  the  Secretary  has  exempted  a 
certain  group  of  employers;  he  has  Is- 
sued regulations  saying  that  their  situ- 
ation clearly  does  not  violate  the  act. 
Now,  sumxwe  the  court  later  gives  an 
interpretation  that  differs  from  the  Sec- 
retary's. We  want  to  bar  any  further 
action  against  an  employer  whose  only 
violation  resulted  from  his  good  faith 
reliance  upon  the  Secretary's  interpre- 
tations. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  But  the  gentle- 
mans  committee,  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  has  used  the  word  "action  '  and  after 
the  disjunctive  "or"  the  word  "proceed- 
ing." The  action  is  in  the  court;  the 
proceeding  is  before  the  Secretary.  You 
say  the  proceeding  will  be  barred  and 
the  proceeding  is  not  barred  unless  accu- 
sation against  the  accused  Is  prohibited 
before  he  ever  gets  to  the  stage  of  a 
proceeding.  The  bar  cannot  occur  after 
the  proceeding  started. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  That  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  language,  and  I  shall  take 
time  myself  to  clarify  it  with  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  be  sure  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  will  be  clear  on  this  point. 
This  language  adds  an  additional  de- 
fense. I  think  the  language  Is  clear, 
that  the  Government  cannot  proceed 
against  an  employer  if  he  has  relied  in 
good  faith  on  the  Secretary's  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  intent  of  the 
committee  was  to  provide  an  additional 
defense,  why  did  they  not  say  that  in  the 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
WHrrnrsRl  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  by  raising  this 
question  the  gentlemat\  from  North 
Carolina  has  served  a  very  good  purpose, 
because  the  legislative  Intent  has  been 
clarified.  If  there  is  any  doubt  or  ques- 
tion, let  it  be  clear,  certainly  so  far  as 
the  members  of  this  committee  are  con- 
cerned, that  we  do  not  intend  the  in- 
terpretation placed  on  the  particular 
languate  by  the  gentleman  from  Norti^ 
Carolina.  I  think  it  would  be  too  bad 
if   this  amendment  should  carry  and 

Sthls  language  were  stricken  out,  because 
tlie  language  is  intended  to  provide  an 
additional  defense  and  it  serves  a  good 
purpose. 

Mr.  QOODEI..L.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  yield  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  other  side  of 
the  a^e  so  there  can  be  a  clear  legisla- 
tive history  with  reference  to  the  in- 
tent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromrlowa  LMr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  intent  was 
very  clear  in  the  committee  to  do  the 
same  thing  we  did  In  the  Labor  Stand- 


ards Act,  and  that  was  to  provide  kn 
additional  defense  rather  than  an  exdju- 
sive  defense.  I  believe  the  language!  is 
clear.  Let  it  be  clear  that  that  is  cMi* 
intent  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield;  if  that  \^as 
the  intent  of  the  committee,  would  it  i^ot 
have  been  very  simple  to  say  in  the  bill 
that  in  adi  ition  to  any  defenses  which 
an  accused  may  have  he  shall  have  tJpis 
good-faith  defense  that  you  mention f 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man may  be  correct;  there  may  be  beciei 
ways  to  say  it.  If  the  gentleman  were 
to  propose  an  appropriate  amendment 
I  would  like  to  support  him. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Does  not  the  g«n- 
tleman  know,  further,  that  the  coufti 
have  consistently  held  that  notwitjh- 
standing  the  common  law  presumptlpn 
of  innocence,  by  statute  that  presump- 
tion can  be  weakened  or  even  destroyed 
in  certain  situations? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  say  that  I  agpfee 
with  the  general  argument  the  gentle- 
man is  making,  but  I  do  not  tliink  it 
applies  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  If  he  and  I  in  good  faith 
might  have  some  difference  of  oplnijon 
about  the  meaning  of  the  language^  n 
poor  accused  would  And  himself  in,  a 
rather  difficult  situation  ? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Ordinarily,  a  pcili|on 
can  only  look  at  the  statute  Itself.  Ii^ 
many  situations,  If  one  relies  upon  an 
Interpretation  of  some  administrator,  lie 
does  so  at  his  own  peril  in  tlie  cveui  a 
court  later  declares  that  the  admlcni.s- 
trator  was  mistaken.  However,  In  X\\\^ 
bill  we  want  to  protect  the  employer 
and  Uie  union  who  rely  In  good  faith 
upon  such  an  Interpretation  and  to  pro- 
vide that  this  can  be  pleaded  as  an  addi- 
tional defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  l.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Kci\t|le- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Madam  Chalrmtiu,  1 
move  to  sti'lke  out  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  take  this  tlmcj  to 
address  a  question  or  two  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee, 

I  have  before  roe  a  list  of  the  posltlon.s 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  that  wlUi  be 
needed  from  1963  to  1967  lii  ottler  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tlie  legislation 
we  have  before  us.  As  a  member  of  U\f 
Depai'tment  of  Labor  Appropilatlon.s 
Subcommittee,  I  am  very  much  intier- 
ested  In  this,  because  many  times  aa  uo 
have  acted  on  these  bills  estimates  huve 
been  given  to  your  committee  as  to  Uie 
employee  level,  but  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  budget  the  employee  levels 
are  from  50  to  150  percent  larger  than 
the  testimony  that  was  given  to  the  legis- 
lative committee. 

The  figure  that  was  given  to  the  gentle- 
man's committee  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  was  that  it  would  take  242  addi- 
tional people  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  atit — 
172  would  be  professional  people  andi  70 
of  them  clerical.    This  same  employment 


level   is  listed  from   1963   through  the 
fiscal  year  1967. 

My  question  is.  How  many  of  these 
people  are  in  the  Solicitor's  Office  and 
how  many  of  them  are  in  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  am  bound  by  the 
documents  I  have  before  me,  which  are 
the  .same  as  the  gentleman  has,  as  a 
matter  of  law.  Under  the  heading  "Ad- 
ministration "  there  are  34  professional 
and  21  clerical.  Under  the  heading  of 
"Enforcement "  there  are  18  professional 
and  13  clerical.  And  under  the  heading 
•'Investigations  and  Supervision  of  Wage 
Payments."  there  are  120  professional. 
34  clerical. 

I  would  a.ssume  that  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Professional"  you  would  perhaps 
have  persons  associated  with  the  Solic- 
itor s  Office,  but  that  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  Labor 
Department  to  work  out.  I  cotild  not 
give  the  gentleman  an  answer  exactly. . 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  includes  the  total 
for  all  divisions  within  the  Department 
of  Labor? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  would  assume  that 
in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the 
Department  these  people  will  be  brought 
in  from  the  different  divisions  of  the 
Department,  if  possible,  without  the  ci-e- 
atlon  of  a  new  bureau.  As  to  the  exacti- 
tude of  the  particular  profession  or  from 
which  department.  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  total  cost  of  thi.s 
program  then  up  to  1967  would  be 
$2,430,000? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  That  Is  an  estimate 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  only 
an  estimate.  I  would  hope  tile  actual 
cost  would  be  less.  As  lequlred  by  law, 
that  was  necessary  to  be  submitted  to  u& 
and  that  is  why  you  have  it.  It  is  an 
estimate  of  the  Dcpaitmcnt  of  Labor. 

Mr.  I.AIRD.  There  would  be  no  rea- 
son that  a  regular  wage-hour  Investiga- 
tur  in  the  Wage-Hour  Division  would 
concern  himself,  however,  with  the  en- 
forcement of  his  law. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  That  migltt  be  so. 
but  I  would  say  this,  that  would  be  up 
to  the  departmental  structutc  and  U\at 
persoiuu'l  officer  to  divide  the  Investl- 
uators  into  the  various  departments. 

Mr.  L.AIRD.  You  arc  not  proposliig 
that  wo  linvo  .separate  Investigators  for 
tlu.s  particular  act  as  opposed  to  the 
Waiie-Hour  Act.  Uie  DavLs-Bacon  Act, 
and  the  WuLsh-Henlry  Act? 

Mr.  ZEI^NKO.  I  would  .suggest  to 
the  Kontloman  that  would  be  a  matter 
for  tlio  administrator  and  I  would  as- 
sume. If  he  had  capable  tnvestigator.s 
who  can  investigate,  then  Uiey  will  bo 
Just  as  capable  of  investlgatli\g  the 
other  of  the  various  acts  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  I  cannot  be  of  further  as- 
sistance to  the  gentleman,  I  regret,  than 
what  appears  in  this  document. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  As  a  member  of  the 
Manpower  Utilization  Subcommittee,  I 
am  interested  in  the  statement  pur- 
portedly  made   by   the  Department   of 
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Labor — that  no  new  supergrades  are  go- 
ing to  be  required.  I  vronder  if  the 
gentleman  has  any  confidence  In  that 
assurance  in  Tlew  of  the  fact  that  a 
minimum  of  243  additional  permanent 
positions  are  to  be  added. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  that  this  is  the  rec- 
ommendation (rf  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  that  they  will  stand  by  it 
til  rough  1967. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  certainly  have 
every  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
ecntleman  frMn  New  York  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  but  I  want  the 
record  to  show  clearly  that  if  we  are 
not  confronted  with  a  request  for  super- 
grades  very  shortly  after  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  I  will  be  quite  amazed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mx.  Douinick  to 
the  aRMD<liiMnt  offerMl  by  Mr.  Zclenko: 
Page  11,  Une  18.  alter  lectlon  10.  strike  out 
the  remftlnder  of  line  18  down  to  Mud  In- 
i lading  the  word  "aex"  In  line  21. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry? 

Mr.  DOliONICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tloman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Madam  Chair- 
man, my  parliamentary  inquiry  is 
whether  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
ha.s  not  already  acted  on  such  an  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAHUCAN.  An  amendment  to 
this  section  was  rejected, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Then.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  presume  it  is  too  late,  but 
if  It  is  not  too  late,  I  would  like  to  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
comes  too  late. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  l.s  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Madam  Chairman. 
Nv«<  liad  considerable  discussion  a  sliort 
ume  ago  about  the  Federal  Oovemment 
preempting  the  laws  of  22  SUtes,  one 
of  which  Is  Colorado,  by  the  passage  of 
tlila  bill,  and  we  seem  to  have  gotten 
uuund  up  during  debate  on  an  equal 
imy  for  women  bill  «1th  the  quesUon  of 
Slate  and  Federal  powera.  pricefixing, 
and  a  whole  group  of  other  UiUigs.  The 
one  thing  I  think  we  should  be  sui'e  not 
I  u  do  as  Members  of  the  House  today  is 
to  put  ourtelvea  oa  record  at  a  Coi\gt*esa 
that  wants  to  preempt  Bute  laws.  Ob- 
viou.sly,  any  law  that  Congress  passes 
^whleh  deals  with  this  subject  matter  is 
Koing  to  be  effective  and  the  courts  ai-e 
poing  to  have  to  Interpret  the  law.  But 
where  you  have  laws  of  States,  already 
in  effect,  which  may  be  even  stronger 
than  this  law  or  which  may  cover  differ- 
ent .subjects  or  which  may  have  different 
points  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
aLso  want  those  State  laws  to  remain  in 
effect.  We  do  not  want  to  outlaw  the 
State  commissions  that  we  have  dealing 
with  this  subject  in  the  22  States  and 
.simply  move  the  employees  from  there 
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down  to  Washington,  which  might  easily 
be  the  effect  if  we  leave  in  this  first  sen- 
tence of  section  10. 

Please  note  that  the  rest  of  section  10 
would  remain  in  the  bill  if  my  amend- 
ment Is  adopted.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment will  then  be  cooperating  with  the 
State  agencies  and  in  effect  asking  those 
States  to  coordinate  their  programs  with 
the  Federal  program  rather  than  having 
in  the  bill  a  specific  statement  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  going  to  take 
over  the  whole  field. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chaimian, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  language  says 
that  no  employer  to  whom  this  Federal 
law  applies  shall  have  to  comply  with 
the  State  law.  If  we  knock  that  lan- 
guage out  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is 
his  intent  that  those  employers  and  busi- 
nesses who  employ  fewer  than  25  em- 
ployees l)e  not  covered  by  State  law? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  wUl  be  cov- 
ered by  the  State  laws. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  In  other  words,  this 
says  specifically  the  language  you  strike 
out.  not  only  that  the  Federal  law  pre- 
empts the  State  where  there  are  more 
than  25  employees,  but  also  states  spe- 
cifically that  state  law  continues  to 
apply  where  there  are  fewer  than  25.  It 
is  not  an  attempt  to  make  State  law 
apply  to  fewer  than  25. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  completely 
correct.  It  certainly  is  not.  This  law  is 
going  to  apply  to  employers  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce  who  have  2S  or 
more  employees.  What  we  are  seeking 
to  avoid  is  saying  here  by  act  of  Con. 
gress  that  we  are  in  favor  of  eliminat- 
ing state  laws  In  this  field.  I  think 
what  we  are  saying  here,  unless  the  lan- 
guage is  amended,  could  be  considered 
to  be  a  complete  preemption  in  this  field 
over  any  State  law,  whether  they  have 
35  employees  or  whether  they  do  not. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  mo\T  to  strike  out  the  last 
woitl. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  language  la 
similar  to  an  amendment  we  considered 
earlier  which  was  rejected.  This 
amendment  is  deslRned  to  achieve  the 
same  purpose.  If  you  strike  out  the  first 
sentence  of  section  10  >>ou  are  saying  that 
theee  23  States  will  ha\-c  tl)cir  laws  super- 
sede the  Federal  law.  This  destix^'s  Uie 
bill's  purpose  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
It  Biinply  means  that  the  weakest  Sute 
laws,  the  State  laws  that  are  Ineffective 
and  are  unenforceable,  will  take  effect 
and  that  the  Federal  law  will  not  apply. 
We  considered  this  once  before.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  point  I  am 
making  in  this  is  that  you  are  leaving  in 
the  rest  of  this  section  10  in  which  jwwer 
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is  specifically  given  to  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  tlte  States 
wiiere  they  have  comparable  proylsions. 

There  is  nc^hing  in  this  amendment 
which  is  designed  to  say  we  are  going  to 
leave  State  laws  in  effect  and  that  they 
would  supersede  tins  law.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  Congress  is  not 
in  favor  of  passing  a  law  which  preempts 
all  aspects  of  this  field,  and  this  is  what 
we  are  saying  unless  we  strike  that 
sentence. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  look  at  the  first  sentence  he 
wiW  see  it  reads: 

No  employer  to  whom  section  4  applies 
shall  be  required  to  comply  with  any  law  of 
any  State,  or  poUtlcal  subdirtalon  thereof, 
prohibiting  discrimination  In  rates  of  pay  on 
account  of  sex. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  am  fearful  that  the 
gentlewoman  by  her  statements  is  cre- 
ating legislative  history  if  this  amend- 
ment passes.  I  do  not  believe  what  she 
says  is  entirely  accurate  with  reference 
to  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  this 
amendment.  All  it  would  do,  It  seems 
to  me.  is  strike  this  preemption  daxise. 
It  would  leave  the  Federal  law  in  effect. 
It  would  also  leave  the  State  law  in 
effect.  The  courts  would  have  to  decide, 
where  there  was  conflict,  whethw  State 
or  Federal  law  applied;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  would  be  a  preemption  by  the 
State  law  over  Federal  law  in  that  sen- 
tence if  this  amendment  were  enacted. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man at  least  is  in  agreement  that  tf  this 
amendment  is  adopted  that  In  22  States 
the  State  law  would  supersede  the  Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  I  do  not  acree.  What  It  does 
is  that  in  those  22  SUtes  their  laws  stay 
in  effect  but  the  Federal  law  obviously 
takes  precedence. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  you 
are  saying  in  effect  that  you  want  the 
Congress  to  remain  silent  on  whether 
the  Federal  or  State  law  supersedes. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further.  I  Just  want  to  clarify 
the  record  in  the  event  this  amendment 
is  enacted, 

I  do  not  want  it  to  have  the  effect  that 
the  gentlewoman  says  it  will  have,  and  I 
do  not  believe  It  does  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Madam  Chair* 
man,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oi'egon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  doing  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said;  that  is,  we  would  be 
creating  a  no  man's  land  where  no  one 
would  know  whether  the  Federal  law  or 
the  State  law  operated  vmtll  we  actually 
had  a  case  that  might  go  either  way.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  obvious  intent  of 
the  committee  is  that  in  the  instances 
under  section  4  the  Federal  law  shall 
apply. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Will  the  genUeman 
agree  with  me  that  the  Federal  law  shall 
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ccxitinue  to  apply  even  if  the  amendment 
is  adc^ted? 

Mr.  ROCN^TVELT.  I  think  it  will  be 
c<nnpletely  up  in  the  air.  Somebody  will 
say  that  the  State  law  applies,  not  the 
Federal  law.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  it 
would  not  help  me,  but  it  would  help  a 
lot  of  other  lawyers  and  result  in  a  lot  of 
UtlgaUon. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  about  this,  because 
I  do  not  want  the  legislative  history  to 
do  something  that  the  amendment  obvi- 
ously would  not  do. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  will  say  this  amend- 
ment should  be  opposed  because  it  will 
raise  a  gray  area  which  will  not  exist  if 
the  bill  remains  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Conceding  it  does 
raise  a  gray  area,  the  gentleman  agrees 
this  does  not  do  the  same  thing  that  the 
previous  amendment  did? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  It  would  create  an 
area  of  coexistence  which  would  not  be 
peaceful.    So  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  resists  it,  but  the  Federal  law 
would  continue  to  apply,  perhaps  in  con- 
flict with  the  State  law,  and  perhaps  it 
would  create  a  gray  area  where  there 
would  be  no  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  it  could  not  apply  at  all.  It 
would  be  coexistence  but  not  a  peaceful 
one.  I  lu-ge  the  amendment  be  voted 
down,  because  it  would  unclarify  some- 
thing that  is  clear  now. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  But  it  is  the  genius 
of  our  Federal  system  that  we  have 
peaceful  coexistence  between  the  Cen- 
tral Government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments. Is  that  not  the  geniiis  of  our 
system,  that  the  Federal  law  prevails 
when  there  Is  a  conflict,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  right  of  the  State  to  legislate 
Is  preserved  In  this  area  where  there  is 
no  conflict? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  agree  with  his  statement. 
I  feel  If  the  amendment  Is  enacted  the 
Federal  law  will  continue  to  apply  in  all 
these  23  States.  There  may  be  conflicts 
where  we  do  not  know  which  law  is 
going  to  apply  to  an  individual  situation, 
but  Z  do  not  want  the  legislative  history 
mixed  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr,  Dominick]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Zelenko], 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Griffin:  Page 
6,  Une_16,  after  the  word  "Act"  insert  "a  per- 
son charged  with  such  alleged  violation 
shall  have  all  defenses  otherwise  available, 
and  no". 
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Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Madam    CI 
this  is  an  amendment  which 
recognize  and  clarify  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolini 
Whitener]  a  short  while  ago. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  This  clarifles  a  point 
that  was  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina?  || 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Yes.  " 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  express  to  the  gentJJeman 
my  gratitude  for  his  usual  fairmtinded 
approach  to  these  matters  and  $^y  to 
him  I  believe  he  has  materially  impiroved 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  GriffimJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentJIeman 
from  New  York  IMr.  ZelenkOiI,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rosei:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mrs.  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the  Coihmit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Sfajite  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  tl»e  bill 
(H.R.  11677)  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  paymeht  of 
wages  by  certain  employers  engagied  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce  and  to  provide  fot"  the 
restitution  of  wages  lost  by  employees 
by  reason  of  any  such  discrimination, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  677,  she 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Housfi  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  ruhi.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  |s  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  readittg  of 
the  bill. 

j  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrpssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr,  ZELENKO.    Mr,  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all   Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  eoctend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REFUGEE  FAIR  SHARE  LAW 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  |  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recorih. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeption 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  1. 
'  1962,  marked  the  termination  of  the 
fourth  6-month  period  during  which  cer- 
tain defined  refugees  were  paroled  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Attorney  General 
pursuant  to  the  so-called  Fair  Share  Act, 
Public  Law  86-648. 

The  law  requires  the  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  semiannual  reports  on  the 
operations  authorized  thereunder  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  House  informed.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  fourth  semi- 
annual report,  which  follows : 

U.S.  Dep.^rtment  of  Justice,  Im- 
migration AND  Naturalization 
Service. 

July  17.  1962 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rrpresentatifes. 
Wasliijigton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Operations  under  the 
act  of  July  14.  1960  (Public  Law  86  648)  con- 
tinued in  Austria,  Belgium,  Prance,  Germany. 
Greece.  Italy,  and  Lebanon  during  the  fourth 
6-month  period  ending  June  30,  1962.  Regis- 
trations of  5.217  refugees  during  this  period 
reflected  an  Increase  of  more  than  43  percent 
over  the  previous  6-month  period.  More 
than  1,100  registrations  were  received  during 
the  month  of  June  alone  and  were  probably 
occasioned  by  the  belief  that  the  act  would 
e.xpire  on  June  30,  1962. 

The  enactment  on  June  28,  1962.  of  Public 
Li'.w  87  510  which  extended  Public  Law  86- 
648  inde.^nitely.  made  no  change  in  the  nu- 
mei-lCiil  limitation  of  500  "difncult  to  resettle" 
cases  provided  for  in  section  2(b)  of  the  act. 
A  total  of  259  refugees  have  been  approved 
for  parole  under  this  section  and  an  addi- 
tional 72  cases  have  been  referred  to  the 
voluntary  agencies  for  documentation.  With 
the  exception  of  this  category  of  cases,  the 
Service  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  assurances  from  the  in- 
terested voluntary  agencies. 

Including  the  fourth  period,  the  number 
authorized  by  statutory  fair  share  totaled 
16.490  and  the  total  number  of  refugees  who 
had  registered  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program  exceeded  this  number  by  only  2,887. 
Statistics  for  the  first  four  periods  are  tabu- 
lated below: 
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The  continuation  of  established  screening 
procedures  resulted  In  626  cases  being  re- 
jected during  the  period  on  the  following 
grounds : 

Ineligible 77 

Security  risks "SSSSSSS.  47 

Criminal IIIIIIIII  30 

Medical  rejects 2I 

Immorality "l~.  4 

Undesirabillty -V-V_III""I  60 

Split  families  (spouses  and  children  left 

behind  in  country  of  origin 106 

Firmly    settled '_..  82 

Spouses    and    children    of    above    prin- 
cipals   gg 

Total 626 

Additionally.  1,007  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause the  applicants  had  taken  advantage  of 
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resettlement  In  other  cotmtries  or  had  with- 
drawn \heir  a|»pIlcationa  for  other  reaaonm. 
Reglstrailoos  In  tb*  varloua  countries  dur- 
ing the  program  are  shown  in  the  following 
chart : 
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The  foUowinc  is  a  tabulation  of  the 
registrations  received  during  the  period 
in  the  order  of  the  established  priority 
classiflcaticms: 

1    status  at  refugee  acqiUred  prior  to 

Jan.    1,   1968 1,121 


(a)  Camp  residents 66 

(b)  Out-oC-camp  residents 1.066 

2    Status    at    refuge*    acquired    aince 

Jan.   1.   li)5g 4  004 


(a)  Camp   raaidents 

(b)  Oafe-of-camp  realdents. 


907 
3.180 


The  899  cases  within  category  2(b) 
above  could  not  be  approved  during  the 
period  because  they  exceeded  the  num- 
ber authorixed.  These  cases  will  be  con- 
sidered for  approval  within  the  next 
period  only  if  approvals  xA  the  first  three 
categories  of  priority  do  not  preempt  the 
numerical  Umltatiim  for  that  period. 

Some  progress  is  noticeable  in  closing 
so-called  refugee  camps  in  the  various 
countries  and  in  reducing  the  population 
of  these  camps,  as  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing chart: 
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I  Inrnrmtttlon  BOt  prmatly  sTBflsbl^ 

The  CongrsM  has  approvMl  prlvato  Uws 
uuthorisliig  pwmsniit  rMld«nt  sUtus  for 
three  allMia  la  tiM  United  tUtM.  wttli  tb« 
provUlona  that  ttoa  aumbcr  oT  rtfugMS  who 
may  be  parol«d  Into  th«  United  SUtM  und«' 
the  act  of  July  14.  IMO,  shall  be  reducMl  br 
a  like  number. 

Upon  raestpi  of  Mauraocea  of  housing  and 
rmploymeot.  10j073  rsfugsM  had  bMn  rc- 
Irrred  to  tb«  Xnt«rgOT«mm«nU)  Committee 
for  EuropMm  Mlgrstton  for  transportation 
to  the  United  8Ut«a  and  8,360  bad  arrived  In 
the  Unlt«l  SUtea  as  of  June  30,  1963.  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2 1  a  I  of  the  act,  detailed  reports  received  on 
indlvJduala  paroled  into  this  country  are 
attached. 

Sincerely, 

RATMOM9  F.  FASaCLL. 

Com  witjsioner. 


PDKRTO  RICO 

Mr.  HAIPERN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  Xbut  Racxau 

The  SI*EAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years  ago 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  in  San  Juan, 
PJl.,  to  attend  the  ceremonies  which 
gave  to  the  island  a  commonwealth 
status. 

I  had  for  some  time  prior  to  this  oc- 
casion worked  closely  with  the  authori- 
ties of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  establishment 
and  ratification  of  their  constitution 
giving  them  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Before  and  since  that  time.  I  have 
been  close  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  have  visited  *ith  them  many  times 
and  have  watched  the  phenomenal  prog- 
ress made  in  the  economy  of  the  island. 
Puerto  Ricans  are  a  proud  and  re- 
sourceful people  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  count  them  as  fellow  Americans. 
They  have  proven  their  capacity  for  self- 
government  and  have  accepted  the  re- 
^iwnsibility  of  loyal  citizens  participat- 
ing in  government. 

I  desire  to  congratulate  them  today 
on  this,  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Because  of  the  maturity  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
they  should  definitely  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  their  political  status.  This.  I 
feel,  should  be  done  without  interfer- 
ence by  Members  of  Congress  or  by  those 
in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  right  of  local  determination 
surely  belongs  to  the  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  liave  recently  read  a  splendid  article 
from  the  newspaper  El  Mundo.  which  is 
perhaps  the  leading  Spanish  newspaper 
of  this  hemisphere.  I  should  like  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Puerto  Rico  has  more  than  enough  ma- 
turity to  settle  Its  problems  and,  at>ove  an, 
we  refuse  to  be  used  as  a  cat^-paw  for  per- 
sonal gain. 

In  regard  to  the  langtiage  to  be  uaed  in  otu- 
a^ooU.  our  attitude  has  always  been  per- 
fectly clear. 

Ptierto  Bico  has  an  absolute  right  to  eetab- 
liah  lU  own  school  system  and  is  under  ob- 
ligation to  preserve  Its  native  i«nj^^gt  Zn 
this  respect  we  maintain  that  the  lalaad. 
ahould  it  so  decide,  may  achieve  aUtchood 
without  the  least  injtiry  to  lU  language, 
ctMtoma.  traditions,  and  cultural  values. 

However,  we  are  in  favor  of  intenalfylng 
the  feerhtng  of  the  Kigllah  language  so  that 
we  may  fully  enjoy  our  common  American 
eltlsenahlp  with  all  the  rlghu  and  responal- 
biUtles  that  it  entails. 

Furthermore,  w  beseech  fuu  rcapect  for 
those  groups  that  express  their  desire  to 
■end  their  chlklren  to  schools  wlaere  all 
subjects  are  taught  In  the  gngUfh  language. 
And  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these 
schools  teach  the  Spanish  language  so  In- 
tensely that  their  Puerto  Rican  pupUs  do  not 
only  preserve  their  language  but  that  they 
better  their  knowledge  of  it.  Not  only  that, 
but  those  pupils  whose  mother  tongue  is 
Engllfih  are  made  to  learn  the  Spanish 
language. 

Basically,  we  maintain  that  the  hour  has 
come  when  Puerto  Rico  must  deflnltcty  set- 
tle the  queati(»  of  lU  political  suttis. 

So  sooa  that  the  laland  settlea  this  baidc 
and  essential  problem  to  its  existence,  the 
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present  inferiority  complexes  will  dlsanpear 
and  we  shan  l>e  on  the  way  to  face  an  other 
problems  with  absolute  faith  In  our  destiny. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  FRANCIS  CASK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlcoian 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Barr)  nay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  inchide  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
is  the  day  set  aside  In  the  other  body  for 
recognition  of  the  Just  respect  due  to  a 
great  UJ5.  Senator,  Fbahcb  Case,  who 
recently  was  called  to  serve  In  a  higher 
body.  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  an  editorial  from  the  Custer 
County,  S.  Dak..  Chronicle,  the  news- 
paper that  Senator  Casx  published  for 
so  many  years. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 


"Nor  Lonc 

Thousands  tA  vorda  of  eulogy  have  been, 
and  will  be,  written  and  spoken  abo«t  Sena- 
tor FaAMCis  Cask.  "Hioae  words  wm  In  aU 
likelihood  fit  Into  the  category  of  which  Lin- 
coln had  In  mind  when  he  said  at  Oettysbnrg 
"The  world  win  MtOe  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  It  will  never  forgvt 
what  they  did  here." 

Lincoln  erred  In  his  predtetiCB.  What  be 
said  te  remembered,  but  what  ttaey  did  is,  to 
moat  peofde.  very  vague. 

It  wUl  not  be  so  with  FKAMcn  Case.  What 
is  said  about  him  wUl  be  soon  forgotten,  but 
what  he  did  wlU  be  long  remembered.  SUnd 
anywhere  In  South  Dakota  and  you  will  see 
evidence  of  his  work — water  eoneerration: 
the  dams  from  Angoetura  to  mg  Bend;  Mount 
Ruahmore  of  whldb  he  was  one  of  the  original 
boosters  and  served  on  the  nattonal  cocn- 
mtaalon  for  many  yean  until  hla  dseth; 
national  park  and  national  forest  Improve- 
mento:  Black  Hills  Ordnance  Depot;  Klls- 
worth  Air  F>orce  Base:  the  Titan  and  Minute- 
man  complexes;  pubUc  btifldlngs;  hospitals; 
veterans  faeUitles;  rural  eleetrlflcatton:  air- 
ports; the  list  of  major  projecte  la  which  be 
had  a  hand  is  cndlees. 

But  It  waa  the  Iftttle  things  that  he  did 
for  the  people  he  miMiwuued  tliat  prabaMy 
most  endeared  Senator  Cass  in  the  hearte  «f 
hla  people— the  little  peraooal  msfteiB  such 
as  a  draft  hardship  ease,  a  dlapou  with  some 
Okyvemment  agency,  the  eaeottra^snent  of 
some  yoting  man  or  woman  in  a  dlOeolt  time, 
help  in  seeurlng  e  pension  for  aomeoas,  m- 
•istance  In  cleartng  an  Indian  claim  It  was 
these  little  unpvbtlctasd  acta  for  which  he 
win  be  moet  remembered  by  hie  fellow  South 
DaiKoUna. 

Although  the  IntereeU  of  hie  State  vase 
always  uppermost.  Csaa  made  hknaelf  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  leglslaton  in  the 
Govern  ment,  authorizing  many  fanportant 
bUU  of  national  and  Intemattoiuil  slgnin- 
cancc  and  his  aoond  reaaonlng  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  commanded  the  rcapect  of 
Members  of  both  political  parties. 

Custer  la  proud  to  have  been  the  home  of 
Fkamcis  Casx  and  is  proud  to  have  been  able 
to  share  his  abilities  with  the  State  aixi  the 
Nation   and   the   free  world. 

We  regret  that  his  most  cherished  ambi- 
tion was  left  unrealized — bis  desire  to  retire 
from  public  life  to  hla  ranch  and  the  out- 
door Ife  In  the  Black  mils  he  loved. 

Blemarck  aald:  "A  really  greet  man  U 
known    by   three   signs — generoelty   In    the 
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design,  htun&nlty  in  tbe  execution  and  mod- 
eration In  succen." 

nuMCXs  Oabm  waa  really  a  great  man  by' 
that  definition. 


QUALITY    STABILIZAT^N 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiianimous  coiisent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recohd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  have  listened 
to  extensive  discussions  of  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  which  the  chairman  of 
otir  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Harris],  introduced  and  on 
which  hearings  have  been  held.  As  evi- 
dence of  my  support  of  this  measure. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  companion 
bill  because  it  is,  to  my  mind,  of  great 
importance  to  the  small  businesses  of 
this  country,  and  particularly  to  the  in- 
dependent retailers  along  the  main 
streets  of  thousands  of  smaller  commu- 
nities in  America. 

Small  business  is  suffering  today  from 
no  want  of  sympathy.  Sympathy 
abounds  from  every  forum.  Of  sym- 
pathy, there  is  plenty. 

Of  interest,  of  concern,  of  diligence — 
of  all  these  things — there  is  plenty. 
What  Is  lacking  is  understanding — real- 
istic comprehension  and  honest  facing 
up  to  the  nature  of  the  real  challenge — 
a  challenge  resulting  from  a  breakdown 
in  the  fundamentals  of  our  system.  As 
a  consequence,  the  small  businessman, 
merely  because  he  is  small,  no  longer 
is  able  to  compete  as  he  must  compete 
if  he  is  to  survive. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  ability,  of 
capital,  of  store  location,  or  parking  fa- 
cilities. It  is  simply  a  fact  that  the 
workings  of  the  marketplace  today  more 
and  more  exclude  the  small  retailer  as 
a  competitor  and,  hence,  eliminate  him 
as  a  participant  in  our  Nation's  pattern 
of  enterprise  and  as  a  social  and  cultural 
contributor  to  the  life  of  his  community. 

Before  a  businessman,  large  or  small, 
can  have  a  business  and  be  a  business- 
man, he  must  have  a  product  to  sell. 
What  we  see  in  the  marketplace  today  is 
a  purposeful  and  deliberate  effort  to  take 
from  the  small  independent  retailer  the 
only  products  which  he  can  sell.  These 
are  the  best  selling  products  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, identifiable,  honored,  and  fa- 
mous brand  names  and  trademarks. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  is  a  companion  to  others 
introduced  by  half  a  dozen  distinguished 
colleagues.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
equalize  rights  in  the  distribution  of 
identified  articles.  It  wUl  give  the  small 
businessman — the  hardware  dealer,  the 
jeweler,  the  druggist,  the  electrical  ap- 
pliance dealer,  the  book  dealer,  and 
others — the  opportunity  to  compete,  to 
succeed,  even  to  flourish. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  would  give 
nobody  a  subsidy.  It  would  cost  the 
Government  nothing.  It  would  protect 
the  independent  retailer,  add  dynamic 


incentive  to  the  selling  power  of  ilmer- 
ica's  independent  distributors  ani^  pre- 
vent retail  monopolies. 

What  is  more,  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  would  give  certain  rights  to  prand 
owners  who  do  not  own  or  controll  their 
own  distribution  system  but  who  distrib- 
ute through  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  independent  retailers.  These  trights 
are  already  enjoyed  by  brand  owijiers — 
such  as  the  multimillionaire  andj  even 
billionaire  retail  chains — who  own|  their 
own  distribution  outlets  and  prio^ -con- 
trol their  private  brands. 

If  the  bill  becomes  law  more  t^an  4 
million  small  businessmen  will  hjave  a 
better  chance  of  staying  alive  as  busi- 
nessmen, and  this  Congress  will  have 
demonstrated  to  the  Communist  world 
that  in  America  there  is  room  for  small 
business  as  well  as  big. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gent|leman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  m$y  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje^ion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froih  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaher  a 
dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  in  comjmem- 
or^ting  Captive  Nations  Week,  was 
heid  at  the  National  Press  Club  On  last 
Wednesday,  July  18,  and  the  featured 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Frans  J.  Goedhart,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  tH^e  So- 
cialist Party,  and  an  outstandinf,  busi- 
ness and  civic  leader  in  his  coui^try,  I 
fe^l  that  Mr.  Goedhart's  remarks  were 
extremely  forceful  and  timely  and  cer- 
tainly merit  our  review,  and  und«t  leave 
granted,  I  insert  them  into  the  Record 
at  this  time : 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Frans  J.  Goed- 
hart, Member  or  the  Parliament  t>F  the 
Netherlands 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentleO^en,  as 
all  of  you  know,  Europe  has  mado  great 
strides  forward  and  accomplished  Important 
progress  In  all  fields  during  the  lasC  years. 
The  EEC,  the  Europea"h  Economic  CS<^mmu- 
nity.  Is  a  booming  success.  We  have  now 
six  countries,  operating  a  Common  Market. 
We  may  assume  that  Great  Britain  Will  ad- 
here to  it  soon  and  then  Ireland,  Nor^vay. 
and  Denmark  will  follow  suit.  If  no  war  or 
other  catastrophic  events  intervene,  within 
10  or  15  years  we,  in  Europe,  can  rt(ich  an 
economic  level  comparable  to  yours.  Uiider 
American  leadership  and  initiative  *ie  have 
organized  the  NATO  alliance  to  def«tid  our 
freedom,  our  way  of  life  and  our  eilstence 
against  the  Kremlin  and  its  pretensions  for 
world  leadership  and  world  comnJMni.sm. 
Furthermore  we  are  discussing  now  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  Atlantic  Association,  which 
win  bring  the  United  States  and  Europe 
still  more  close  together.  This  is  a)l  very 
important  and  gratifying,  but  it  is  u<f)t  suf- 
ficient. It  Is  not  enough. 

The  purpose  of  European  Unity  aatd  At- 
lantic Association  Is  to  combine  our  tfforts. 
to  give  a  still  higher  standard  of  living  to  our 
peoples,  to  strengthen  our  common  power 
and  to  be  more  and  more  a  shining  ijnd  at- 
tractive bulwark  of  freedom  and  deni<)cracy. 
inviting  all  other  peoples  to  take  adwftntage 


of  our  experience  and  of  the  lessons  we 
learned,  and  to  share  our  responsibilities  for 
a  well -organized  and  peaceful  world.  In  this 
process  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is,  however, 
to  know  clearly  which  are  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us,  from  where  and  how  they  will 
come  These  dangers  arise  less  from  Krem- 
lin policies  as  from  our  own  willingness  to 
become  victims  of  illusions. 

In  1945.  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
West  has  made  unforgivable  political  mis- 
takes. At  that  time  most  of  our  leading 
statesmen  did  not  understand  the  aims  of 
the  K; emlln  The  result  was  that  we  ad- 
monished and  even  pushed  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  ally  themselves  wjth  the 
Communists  and  to  accept  them  as  partners 
in  their  governments.  The  result  of  this  pol- 
icy was  that  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period 
all  those  countries  fell  prey  to  the  power  oi 
the  Kremlin  and  that  they  became  Soviet 
colonies.  In  China  we  operated  mo.e  or  less 
in  the  same  way.  We  admonished  the  Chi- 
ne.se  National  Party  to  accept  the  Commu- 
nists as  partners  in  government  and  the  anti- 
Communist  Chinese  were  put  under  heavy 
pressure  by  the  West  It  turned  out  that 
this  was  not  a  very  efficient  way  to  prevent  a 
Communist  take  over  in  China. 

One  gets  sometimes  the  sad  impression 
that  the  only  use  of  writing  history  Is  to 
amuse  the  historians.  Stubbornly  we  :e- 
fuse  to  learn  the  lessons  of  history.  Tod.iv 
the  same  tragedy  Is  going  on  in  Laos.  The 
Lao  anti-Communists — who  were  cer- 
tainly very  weak,  but  nevertheless  friends 
of  the  West — have  been  sacrificed.  Now  there 
is  a  so-called  neutralist  government  In  their 
country.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet 
to  predict  that  within  a  rather  short  time 
Moscow  could  order  a  complete  Communist 
take  over  in  Laos. 

At  the  same  time  we  see  the  Communists 
penetrate  into  South  Vietnam.  There  the 
United  States  is  taking  a  firm  stand  and 
It  if  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect 
that  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  American 
soldier,  helping  there  the  Vietnamese  against 
this  Communist  infiltration.  The  political 
initiative  In  South  Vietnam  Is  neverthele.«:s 
.'■till  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists  and  I 
am  afraid  that  this  will  continue  as  long  as 
tJ'.ere  is'^jio  counterguerrilla  fighting  against 
the  Communists   in    North   Vietnam. 

And  what  about  Indonesia?  There  are 
reasons  to  assume  that  Sukarno  has  made 
a  secret  treaty  with  Moscow  and  that  the 
Kremlin  has  promised  to  help  Sukarno  to 
bring  about  a  Greater  Indonesia,  including 
a  lot  of  territories  which  are  not  Indonesian 
at  all  On  the  other  hand  there  are  indi- 
cations that  Sukarno  has  promised  to  liqui- 
date the  last  remnants  of  Western  economic 
influence  in  his  country  and  to  give  Moscow- 
complete  control  over  all  the  Indonesian 
trade  with  third  countries.  Is  this  Indone- 
.sinn  dictator  going  to  be  a  second  Fidel 
Castro?  I  am  afraid  it  Is  not  only  possible, 
but  it  seems  to  be  probable.  By  making 
conces.=ion  after  concession  to  this  so-called 
neutralist  dictator,  by  giving  him  time  and 
aaain  more  and  more  money  and  weapons,  we 
win  not  be  able  to  stop  this  process.  The 
more  we  yield  to  blackmail,  the  le.'s  we  will 
be  respected,  the  more  the  neutrals  will 
think,  that  the  free  world  is  a  world  of 
sheep. 

I  understand  that  some  leading  people  In 
the  United  States  believe  that  this  country 
never  had  less  freedom  of  action  than  today, 
and  this  because  of  the  nuclear  stalemate— 
the  balance  of  terror.  It  is  true  that  we  all 
have  the  utmost  inte«st  in  preventing  a 
nuclear  war.  The  same  is  true  for  the  Com- 
nuinist.s— and  they  know  it.  The  Kremlin 
however  draws  very  different  conclusions 
than  we  do.  They  believe  that  this  nuclear 
stalemate  gives  them  more  freedom  of  action 
than  ever  before,  as  the  West  will  never 
decide  to  start  a  big  war. 
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I  for  one  believe  that  we  have  for  the  aame 

reason  a   tremendous   treedom   of   action 

short  of  war.    For  Instance:  At  an  approprl. 
ate  moment  the   West  could   give   all   the 
necessary  logistic  support  to  the  Chinese  of 
Formosa  so  that  they  could  help  their  un- 
happy  brethren  on   the   Chinese   mainland 
For  Instance:   The  West  could  assist  people 
in  the  so-called  neutral  countries  who  want 
to  get  rid  of  governments,  masquerading  as 
neutral,  but  always  taking  sides  with  Mos- 
cow.    For  Instance:   The  West  could  try  to 
use  all  the  possibilities  of  the  United  Nations 
Why  don't  we  raise  there  the  Issue  of  Soviet 
colonialism?    Why  don't  we  openly  sUnd  for 
liberty  and   freedom   for   Poland,   Hungary, 
Rumania.  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria    Albania 
and   the  Baltic  States?     And  for  Instance- 
When  Ulbrlcht,  Moscow's  agent  In  Eastern 
Germany,  who  Is  In  a  desperate  economic  sit- 
uation.  Is  asking  secretly  for  credits  from 
the  West,  why  don't  we  reply  publicly  that 
he  can  get  them,  on  condition  that  he  breaks 
down  the  wall  In  Berlin  and  releases  all  his 
political  prisoners?    We  have  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities, and  unlimited  freedom  of  action 
If  we  stop  being  nice,  vague,  timid,  and  shy 
Our    military    defense    Is    extremely    im- 
poruint.      We    are    still    the    strongest    and 
that    has  to  be  maintained.     Therefore  we 
a.-e  still  producing  more  and  better  missiles 
In  the  same  way  we  should  concentrate  on 
the  cold  war  and  on  psychological  warfare 
V\e  are  still  underesUmatlng  this  necessity 
In  Europe  we  neglect  this  problem  and.  there- 
fore. I  am  not  In  a  poslUon  to  criticize  what 
Is  done  In  this  field  by  the  United  States 
I  simply  believe  that  It  Is  not  enough     Will 
thi.c;  new  Telstar  satellite,  this  new  magnifi- 
cent   achievement  of  American   science   and 
technology,    be    used    for    this    purpose ">      I 
*ui>{X)se    that    It   will    be    possible    for   this 
TeNiar   to    reach   every   TV   set   behind    the 
r.-'n  Curtain.    This  could  give  us  a  fine  op- 
iH.rt unity  to  speak  regularly  to  the  average 
R-a.<sian  citizen.     The  cold  war  would  thus 
be  brought  to  the  Kremlins  own  door     The 
c>ld  war  front  would  move  Into  the  Soviet 
Vnion  Itself. 

Some  people  In  the  free  world  believe  that 
Soviet  communism  Is  mellowing.  Perhaps 
this  could  happen  in  the  future  I  don't 
know  But  to  date  I  do  not  see  any  traces 
of  this  mellowing.  I  have  read  In  the  Amer- 
ican press  that  a  master  plan  for  a  reevalu- 
atlon  of  your  foreign  policy  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  White  House  on  the  basis  of 
this  alleged  mellowing.  If  the  United  SUtes 
would  be  prepared  to  follow  thU  line,  it 
would  provoke  a  new  series  of  disgraceful 
events,  the  same  as  happened  after  Yalta 
nad  Potsdam.  They  are  not  mellowing,  but 
they  want  to  fool  us  as  they  have  always 
clone  before.  They  want  us  to  be  nice  to 
them,  they  want  long-term  credits,  trade 
'hd  so  on  to  bolster  their  system  at  our  ex- 
l>ense  They  want  to  exploit  our  naivete, 
ovir  innocence,  and  they  want  to  make  use 
"'■  our  willingness  to  believe  In  easy  solu- 
tions 

To  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  award  you  have  bestowed 
tijxm  me.  This  Is  a  distinction  I  highly  ap- 
preciate. The  Assembly  of  Captive  Nations 
i~  an  organization  without  power,  divisions, 
missiles,  and  so  on.  You  have  only  your 
(onvictlons  and  your  courage.  You  are 
f'ghting  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  That  Is 
w!iat  I  always  tried  to  do.  I  feel  proud  to 
be  one  of  your  many  friends  and  allies.  I 
'iiank  you  very  much. 
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from  Maryland  [Mr,  MathusI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORO. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr     MATHIAS.    Mr.     Speaker,     on 
March  31.  1962,  the  backlog  of  cases  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  juvenile  court 
hit  a  record  high  of  2.631.     I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
nearly    5   months   since   the   President 
approved   S.   486,   authorizing   the   ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  judges  to 
this  court.    I  regret  to  say,  however,  that 
there  has  been  no  action  yet  taken  to 
make  the  new  appointments,  although 
the  newspapers  report  a  spate  of  rumors 
on  the  subject.     The  primary  purpose 
of  this  legislation   was   to  relieve   the 
already    overburdened    case    schedule. 
Each  day  that  these  appointments  are 
delayed   is  a  further  denial   of  speedy 
justice  to  those  having  business  with  the 
court.     Postponement  of  the  appoint- 
ments makes  more  difficult  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  negates  the  action 
of  the  Congress  already  agreed  to  by  the 
President  on  March  9,  1962. 
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THE    HONORABLE    JOHN    W. 
McCORMACK 


B.^CKLOG  OP  CASES  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  JUVENILE 
COURT 

Mr    HALPERN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


THE     SUPREME     COURT    DECISION 
RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  PRAYERS 
Mr.   HALPERN.     Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER,     is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  an  esteemed  constituent.  Mrs 
K.  Wilham  Shields,  of  Amherst,  NY.,  I 
submit,  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
her  views  on  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  recitation 
of  prayers  in  New  York  State  schools: 

July  20.  1962. 
Hon  John  R.  Pillion. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mx.  Pillion.  The  furor  over  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  the  New  York  re- 
gents' prayer  is  unconstitutional  would  seem 
to  indtcat*?  widespread  misunderstanding 
and  confusion  about  the  basic  principles  of 
religious  freedom  in  a  democracy. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
simply  forbidden  any  government  to  write 
an  official  prayer.  Surely  no  one  wants  a 
government  to  tell  him  what  prayer  he  and 
his  children  must  say.  This  would  amount 
to  a  secular  religion,  which  is  no  religion. 

If  the  Court's  decision  were  to  encourage 
more  prayer  In  the  home,  and  more  time 
spent  in  the  churches,  it  would  promote  re- 
ligion In  depth,  which  a  secular  school  prayer 
could  never  do  And  It  protects  our  freedom 
to  say  the  prayers  of  our  choice  An  official, 
general  prayer  would  ultimately  take  all  the 
vitality  out  of  prayer,  and  hence,  out  of 
religion 

I  believe  that  the  Court's  decision  supports 
the  fundamental  principle  of  religious  free- 
dom, l.e  ,  keeping  the  Government  out  of 
the  business  of  religion.  I  would  appreciate 
it  very  much  If  you  could  have  this  state- 
ment entered  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Dorothy  L  Shieids. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burm]  may 
extend  his  remark.-;  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  our  beloved  and  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  yesterday  was  designated  an 
honorary  life  member  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States. 
The  award  conferred  upon  the  Speaker 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas   this   association   desires   to   rec- 
ognize   outsUndlng    citizens    and    military 
leaders    who    have    rendered    extraordinary 
service  to  the  cause  of  national  defense  and 
who  have  shared  with  this  association  Ita 
role   in  advancing  a  military  policy  which 
will  provide  adequate  national  security;  and 
Whereas    particularly   effective    leadership 
In   the   national   community  has   been   evi- 
denced m  this  fleld  by  the  Honorable  John 
W.   McCokmack,    Speaker  of   the   House  of 
Representatives,   the  Honorable  L.   IIKndex 
Rnrzxs.  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  for  a  critical  and  signifi- 
cant period   chairman  of  Its  subcommittee 
dealing  with  the  Reserves;  and  Adm.  Arlelgh 
A.   Burke,  a   wartime  hero  of  the  sea  wars 
who  later  served  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions.- Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  the  above 
named  citizen-leaders  be  Invited  to  become 
and  are  heerby  designated  as.  honorary  life 
members  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and  that  appropriate 
ceremonies  be  arranged  to  confer  this  mem- 
bership upon  them. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  is  composed  of  members 
who  served  our  Nation.  They  possess 
that  spirit  of  patriotism  that  inspires  the 
Nation  whose  sword  and  shield  they  are. 
For  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  men,  more  than 
in  wealth  or  the  steel  and  explosives  that 
wealth  can  purchase,  that  the  security  of 
America  lies.  Most  important,  of  all  the 
qualities  that  can  make  for  the  preserva- 
tion, or  the  destruction,  of  a  country,  is 
that  intangible  but  immediately  identi- 
fiable quaUty  known  as  morale. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  possesses  the  talent  of  our 
military  service  and  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  give  credit  to  the  accom- 
plishments and  abilities  of  our  military 
men.  Never  before  in  our  history  have 
our  Armed  Forces  played  a  more  impor- 
tant role  in  our  Nation.  I  commend 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  for  honoring  the  Speaker. 


THE  ROAD  TO  REVERSAL 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  "WacgowkxrI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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Tb0  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
February  of  tbla  year,  the  district  at- 
torneys of  the  State  of  Louisiana  held 
their  fifth  annual  conference  sponaored 
by  the  attorney  general  of  Louisiana  In 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  principal 
speaker  during  one  of  the  sessions  of 
this  conference  was  Mr.  Carleton  Put- 
nam, who  chose  the  title.  "The  Road  to 
ReversaL"  I  have  a  copy  of  that  address 
and  under  unanimotis  consent  insert  it 
in  the  Racoao  for  all  my  colleagues  to 
read.  I  think  it  is  a  provocative  com- 
mentary on  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  us  today: 

Tbb  Road  to  RzrxmaAi. 
(By  CBrleton  Putnam) 

Chairman  Gremilllon,  Governor  Davis , 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana, 
Attorney  General  Patterson  of  Mississippi. 
«n«t<T>jnUimri  gtwets.  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
It  goes  wltlKrat  saying  that  I  am  greatly  com- 
plimented by  your  InvltatltHi  to  speak  here 
this  evening.  I  am  also  greatly  oompU- 
mented  by  the  aetl<m  oi.  jonu  board  of  edu- 
cation In  fihonaing  "Baoe  and  Reason"  for 
use  In  the  schools  of  Tioulslana. 

By  coincidence,  within  the  last  24  homv, 
Z  have  read  two  reviews  of  "Bace  and  Rea- 
son." one  appearing  in  the  magazine  New 
South  published  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  In  Atlanta,  and  anotlier  In  the  Reed, 
a  publication  from  the  campus  of  Tvilane 
University  here  In  New  Orleans. 

Both  of  these  reviews  were  amusing  and 
well  written.  The  only  way  they  might  per- 
haps have  been  improved  wotild  have  been 
to  ha?e  the  reviewers  read  the  book.  In  one 
case  the  writer  Is  troubled  by  my  failure  to 
consider  a  certain  Important  phase  of  the 
subject  and  he  asks  himself  whether  my 
omission  may  not  be  purposeful,  since  I 
might  have  had  dUDcnlty  In  dealing  with 
the  Issue  involved.  Yet  If  he  had  read  a 
few  pages  further,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  not  only  had  I  dealt  with  It  at  some 
length,  but  had,  I  believe,  disposed  of  It 
decisively.  In  fact  I  find  on  consulting  the 
Index  that  It  contains  no  less  than  five  dif- 
ferent references  to  the  subject. 

Undoubtedly  you  have  learned,  as  I  have, 
that  it  Is  hard  to  make  someone  who  dis- 
agrees with  you  listen  to  what  you  have  to^ 
say.  But  It  Is  a  new  experience — at  least  to 
me — not  to  be  listened  to.  and  then  to  be 
accused  of  not  speaking. 

Performances  of  that  nature  are  difficult 
to  answer.  However,  may  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  assure  your  board  of  education  that 
I  shaU  be  glad  to  reply  to  all  reviews  they 
believe  merit  a  response  if  they  will  call 
these  to  my  attention.  They  have  shown  a 
confidence  In  me  which  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  deserve. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  South  last  au- 
tumn I  spcdcs  on  a  subject  which  I  called 
"This  Is  the  Problem."  In  those  talks  I 
stressed  the  extent  to  which  politically  moti- 
vated eqiialltarlan  propaganda  had  Infil- 
trated the  life  sciences  since  New  Deal  days 
and  had  spread  from  there  throughout  our 
churches,  our  mass  media  of  communica- 
tion, and  our  schools  and  colleges.  I  pointed 
out  that  this  propaganda  had  captured  the 
minds  of  northerners  to  a  startling  extent 
and  had  created  a  climate  of  public  opinion 
on  which  the  Supreme  Court  was  counting 
when  It  handed  down  Its  desegregation  de- 
cision In  1054.  X  emphasised  my  belief  that 
to  solve  this  problem  we  must  first  nnmajti^ 
the  deception  which  has  created  that  public 
opinion,  and  I  suggested  certain  ways  of 
doing  tt. 


Z  mentl<Hi  those  talks  now  because  of  their 
relation  to  what  I  want  to  say  tonlgtjt.  I 
am  calling  this  speech  "The  Road  tol  Re- 
versal," and  I  propose  to  suggest  to  ybu  as 
lawyers  a  few  specific  matters  which  I  tplnk 
may  be  helpful.  But  I  can  hold  out  little 
hope  unless,  while  you  are  organizing  tyour 
legal  materials,  you  also  go  forward  w(th  a 
pre  gram  of  public  enlightenment.  We  (nust 
have  a  two-pronged  attack.  Neither  ope  u 
enough  alone.  On  the  one  hand  the  cUtnate 
of  public  opinion  must  be  changed,  oti  the 
other  the  change  must  be  crystallized  in 
specific  legal  action. 

Both  processes  can  and  should  b«  ad- 
vanced together.  A  well  prepared  legal  case 
can  do  a  lot  to  educate  the  public  ttUnd. 
And  I  would  guess  that  some  well  prepared 
and  documented  speeches  by  a  few  soutibern 
Governors  and  Senators  might  filter  thttugh 
to  the  courts.  Organization  Is  requlr^  In 
both  spheres,  but  It  Is  particularly  needed  In 
the  legal  sphere.  Tour  legal  case  must  not 
go  forward  too  much  in  advance  of  your  pub- 
lic enlightenment,  and  most  especially  yoxir 
legal  ease  mxat  not  go  forward  on  half- 
cocked  evidence. 

I  wish  to  avoid  getting  into  the  quer^tion. 
on  which  you  alone  are  competent  to  pass, 
as  to  where  you  should  attack  and  where 
defend.  A  besieged  castle  (or  a  serlts  of 
castles)  with  a  good  moat,  well  provisioned 
and  with  a  determined  garrison,  could  Often 
outlast  the  enemy.  There  may  be  »nany 
such  situations  in  the  South  today,  particu- 
larly if  you  use  the  time  to  destroy  the  Illu- 
sion on  which  the  morale  of  the  foQ  de- 
pends. All  of  us  know  that  at  bottom  this 
is  not  a  legal  war.    It  la  a  political  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  individual  cases  may 
arise  where  you  will  have  an  oportunlty  to 
go  up  again  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  chal- 
lenge your  trouble  at  its  soxirce.  Such  cases 
might  be  likened  to  Individual  soldlert|  try- 
ing to  scale  your  walls,  sometimes  8ue(:eed- 
Irig  and  being  sealed  off.  If  that's  the  best  you 
can  do  with  them,  but  surely  the  prefefable 
strategy  is  to  work  for  the  day  when  the 
individual  case  at  last  presents  a  chance  to 
reverse  the  1954  decision.  Procedural  de- 
lays may  work  for  a  long  time,  and  arci  cer- 
tainly legitimate  weapons.  Yet  the  surest 
place  to  end  the  war  is  In  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  ] 

When  I  speak  of  legal  organization,  there- 
fore, I  do  not  necessarily  mean  puttiajg  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket,  but  rather  making 
sure  that  channels  of  communication  are 
kept  open  among  the  States  so  that  wheBi  the 
right  circumstances  coincide,  the  best  law- 
yers and  the  best  witnesses  coincide  also. 
It  may  be  that  a  southwide  committee  for 
this  purpose  is  desirable,  or  perhaps  "tilear- 
Inghouse"  is  a  better  word. 

Whatever  It  may  be  called,  or  whatever  the 
procedures  you  follow,  the  only  sphotfe  in 
which  I  can  possibly  offer  any  suggestions 
lies  in  the  area  of  new  scientific  evldenQe,  or 
I  should  say  evidence  not  yet  presented  to 
the  courts.  I  think  I  could  assure  you  now 
that  If  a  serious  attempt  were  plannqd  to 
reverse  the  Brown  decision  then  I  qould 
name  you  a  score  of  scientlste  who  Would 
be  willing  to  testify — men  who  would  (ome 
from  abroad  as  well  as  Americans.  Nqt  all 
these  men  could  be  brought  in  for  a  case 
here,  or  a  case  there.  They  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  seriovisness  of  the  effort. 

And  I  would  have  to  caution  you  thst  to 
let  yourselves  be  dragged  into  a  nose-ct^int- 
ing  competition  as  to  which  side  had]  the 
more  scientists  would  be  futile.  A  friend  of 
mine  estimated  the  other  day  that  If  we 
could  have  a  vote  of  all  the  scientists  con- 
cerned with  this  subject  there  would  be  a 
hard  inner  core  of  pressure  group  eqii^H- 
tarlans  who  would  make  up  20  percent  of 
the  total.  There  would  be  a  second  group  of 
courageous  men,  scientists  willing  to  fight  for 
the  truth  even  at  great  cost  to  themselves, 
who   would   make   up   another    10   pertent. 


And  finally  there  would  be  the  remaining  70 
percent  who  would  take  the  easy  road,  the 
rocul  of  couformity  and  political  expediency. 

In  such  a  situation  there  Is  no  point  In 
going  into  a  nose-counting  contest,  which 
of  course  has  no  validity  In  science  anyway. 
You've  got  to  examine  brains  Instead  of 
counting  noses,  and  because  of  the  clamor 
oa  both  sides  you  must  go  even  further. 
You  must  finally  say  both  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  covirta:  "Gentlemen,  ex- 
amine the  evidence  for  yourselves."  The 
most  disastrous  thing  that  the  American 
people,  or  the  coiirts,  can  do  today  Is  to  let 
themselves  be  led  on  a  leash  by  a  bunch  of 
leftwlng  scientists  and  their  conforming  as- 
sociates, bragging  as  dictators  always  do 
about  unanimous  votes,  when  even  n  cur- 
sory Inspection  of  the  facts  will  convince 
any  reasonable  man  where  the  truth  lies. 

If  you  can  read  the  books  of  the  equall- 
tarians  without  bursting  into  laughter,  I'll 
be  surprised.  The  trouble  Is.  the  public 
doesn't  read  them;  it  takes  their  conclusions 
on  faith — a  badly  misplaced  faith. 

Now  let  me  offer  you  a  brief  sununary  of 
my  own  experience  In  dealing  with  these 
people.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  yet 
worked  In  the  field  may  be  less  discouraged, 
less  misled,  if  you  are  alerted  to  the  tactics 
and  the  strategy  these  scientists  have  de- 
veloped. 

The  first  technique  you'll  meet  will  be  the 
quantity  count  we've  Just  mentioned. 
There  will  be  an  attempt  to  overwhelm  you 
with  the  vast  agreement  against  you.  You'U 
be  told^that  nobody — but  nobody — believes 
any  longer  in  innate  racial  limitations.  Then 
you'll  encounter  what  I  might  call  the  Her- 
skovlts  gambit:  Youll  be  assured  that  no  one 
wants  to  be  dogmatic  about  this  but,  really, 
the  reason  scientists  don't  discuss  race  seri- 
ously any  longer  Is  because  they're  bored 
with  it — simply  bored  with  it. 

As  a  part  of  this  phase  of  the  matter  you'll 
be  given  to  understand  that  your  posltioa 
was  perhaps  excusable  once,  but  now  it's 
antediluvian.  They'll  tell  you  you're  actu- 
ally living  back  In  the  Jurassic  age.  They'll 
say  you've  been  burled  down  here  in  the 
South,  and  you're  pitifully  out  of  touch  with 
reality.  There  will  be  scorn,  there  will  be 
politely  veiled  contempt,  there  will  be  con- 
descension, there  will  be  rldlcxile,  there  will 
be  assurances  that  all  this  has  been  settled 
long  ago  and  that  there's  no  point  In  wast- 
ing time  reopening  It. 

One  thing,  however,  you  won't  find  in  this 
brushlng-aside  phase — you  won't  find  one 
word  that  deals  with  the  substance  of  the 
issues.  You  won't  find  one  scientific  fact 
in  support  of  the  equalitarlan  position.  I 
remember  talking  to  an  old  and  seasoned 
scientific  veteran  last  summer  and  I  was  ex- 
pressing surprise  that  race  and  reason 
had  so  far  met  with  no  attempt  at  refuta- 
tion by  scientists.  There  had  been  denxinci- 
ation,  but  no  approach  whatever  to  real  refu- 
tation, no  advancing  of  scientific  arguments 
or  facts  that  a  reasonably  Intelligent  person 
could  take  seriously.  And  this  old  fellow 
gave  me  sort  of  a  grim  smile  and  then  he 
said:  "You  haven't  seen  any  because  they 
haven't  got  any." 

So  don't  be  disturbed  by  the  big  bluff- 
that  would  be  my  first  admonition.  My 
guess  is  that  there  will  shortly  be  a  lot  of 
unanimous  ballots  and  they  will  be  spread 
throughout  the  northern  press.  My  advice 
regarding  them  is  briefly  this;  Call  the  bluff. 
Say  to  these  gentlemen :  "Could  you  for  a  few 
minutes  stop  counting  your  noses,  endure 
your  boredom  and  step  back  into  the  Jurassic 
age  just  long  enough  to  give  us  something  of 
scientific  substance  to  support  your  views?  ' 

Perhaps  at  this  moment  some  of  you  in  the 
audience  are  thinking:  "Aren't  you  over- 
simplifying things  a  bit?"  In  one  sense,  yes, 
I  am.  There  are  other  stages  to  this  game 
which  I'm  coming  to  now.  But  I'm  not  over- 
simplifying the  emptiness  of  the  bluff.     I 
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don't  want  you  to  be  discouraged  by  It  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  be  alarmed  by  It.  Do  not 
let  the  virus  of  conformity  which  Is  rampant 
today  throughout  the  country  In  every  ptiase 
of  life  Infect  you  and  frighten  you  as  leaders 
in  the  battle  against  Integration. 

Now  let  me  suggest  the  second  stage  The 
.'second  stage  I  might  call  the  stage  of  evasion. 
I  oould  give  dozens  oi'  examples  from  my  own 
experience  which.  I'm  sure,  will  be  duplicated 
by  yours.  But  I  have  time  for  only  one 
episode  which  I'll  take  from  the  recent  "meet- 
ing of  the  American  Anthropjologlcal  Associa- 
tion in  Philadelphia  last  November.  There 
it  re  some  600  fellows  of  this  association,  a 
niiijority  of  whom  I  undersUnd  are  social  and 
(Ultural.  rather  than  pb^-slcal  anthropolo- 
fc'ists— that  is,  they  are  more  concerned  with 
ini.n  as  a  product  of  his  environment  than  as 
..  product  of  his  race  or  genes.  One  hundred 
i.iid  ninety-two  of  these  600  were  present  at 
tiie  business  meeting  on  November  17  and 
I  hey  voted  unanimously  in  support  of  a 
resolution  which  reads  in  part  as  follows; 
The  American  Anthropological  Association 
rf-pudlates  statements  now  appearing  In  the 
I'nited  States  that  Negroes  are  biologically 
;iiid  In  Innate  mental  ability  Inferior  to 
whites" 

Upon  learning  of  this  resolution  I  Imme- 
tli.Ttfly  called  a  press  conference  In  which  I 
publicly  asked  the  retiring  president  of  the 
...ss.x'latlon  I  a  Harvard  man)  a  question 
which  I  transmitted  to  him  privately  In  ad- 
v.tiice  This  question  was:  "Do  you  also  In- 
tend to  repudiate  the  following  published 
sfBtement  by  your  recently  deceased  Harvard 
f  lle.igue,  Prof.  Clyde  Kluckhohn.  a  Viking 
.Meclil  winner  and  a  longtime  equalitarlan 
wlK.  .said  shortly  before  he  died :  'In  the  light 
of  accumulating  Information  as  to  signifi- 
cantly varying  Incidence  of  mapped  genes 
r.inoiiK  different  peoples  •  •  •  it  'beems  very 
likely  Indeed  that  populations  differ  quantl- 
Mtively  in  their  potentialities  for  particular 
kinds  of  achievement.'  " 

1  also  publicly  asked  the  retiring  president 
whether  he  Intended  to  repudiate  the  pub- 
li'^hed  findings  of  Prof  C.  J.  Connolly,  phvs- 
ual  anthropologist  at  Catholic  UnlversUy 
whose  studies  of  white  and  Negro  brains  dis- 
closed a  higher  frequency  of  Increased  sul- 
ciftcation  of  the  frontal  lobes  In  whites  than 
ih  Negroes. 

And  I  asked  the  retiring  president  whether 
he  imended  to  repudiate  the  published  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Garrett  Hardin,  professor  of 
biology  at  the  University  of  California  at 
S.«iita  Barbara,  which  reads  as  follows:  "As 
a  resiUt  of  recent  findings  In  the  fields  of 
pluslologlcal  genetics  and  population  ge- 
netics, particularly  as  regards  blood  groups 
ihe  applicability  of  the  Inequalltv  axiom  Is 
nipidly  becoming  accepted" 

I  then  called  the  attention  of  the  retiring 
president  to  the  fact  that  none  of  these 
sneiuists  were  Southerners  and  I  reminded 
hini  that  Prof.  Ruggles  Gates,  an  Englishman 
w  ho  IS  probably  the  world's  most  experienced 
-nd  distinguished  physical  anthropologist 
•nd  human  geneticist,  had  made  the  public 
statement  that  there  were  vast  differences 
among  races  In  mental  ability  and  capacity 
lor  development.  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  retiring  president  had  any  substantive 
'omment  on   any  of  these   statements. 

At  this  point  the  retiring  president  had 
apparently  had  enough,  because  he  referred 
hiy  questions  to  the  new  president,  who  was 
'  professor  at  the  University  of  California 
't  Berkeley.  This  professor  wrote  me  a  let- 
ter which  I  would  call  a  classic.  He  confined 
ins  comments  to  the  quotation  from  Profesor 
Kiuckhohn.  and  this  Is  what  the  new  presi- 
<:leiil  said: 

Relative  to  the  statement  by  Dr.  Kluck- 
hohn. this  in  no  way  contradicts  the  posi- 
tion which  was  taken  by  the  Fellows  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association  at  the 
inisiness  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  Fot  ex- 
amp'e.  people  certainly  differ  In  eye  color. 


These  differences  are  due  to  genetic  causes 
Very  dark  eyes  are  more  efficient  in  the 
tropics,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
abiuty  of  people  to  participate  In  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life." 
To  this  I  answered : 

"My   quotation   from   Kluckhohn   was   as 
follows:     It   seems    very    likely    Indeed   that 
populations    differ    quantitatively    in    their 
potentialities  for  particular  kinds  of  achieve- 
ment '     You  attempt  to  answer  this  quota- 
tion by  citing  differences  in  eye  color  and  vou 
make  the   obvious   remark   that   these   have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ability  of  people  to 
participate   In   the  democratic   way   of  life 
Kluckhohn    spoke    of    differences    in    poten- 
tialities for  achievement   and   these  do  have 
something   to   do   with   the  democratic   way 
of  life     They  particularly  have  something  to 
do  with  the  statement  In  your  Philadelphia 
resolution    which   fiatly   equates   white   and 
Negro  Intelligence.    Your  answer  is  therefore 
completely    beside    the   jxJlnt       You    cannot 
deceive  a  child  of  10  with  that  sort  of  non- 
sense, so  I  wonder  what  your  motives  are  " 
Here    the    new    president    had    apparently 
also     had     enough     because     I    have    heard 
nothing  more  from  him  since      I  did  have 
one  further  reverberation,  and  it  came  from 
the  magazine  Science      This  magazine  con- 
tained   a   news   story   which   accused   me  of 
misquoting    scientists,    or    at    least    quoting 
them  out  of  context,   so  I  telephoned  the 
magazine  and   I  asked  what  scientists  they 
had  In  mind.     They  said.  "Kluckhohn."  so 
I  said.  "In  what  respect?"  and  their  answer 
was,   "Races  may   differ  in   their  genius   for 
music   but    this   doesn't   mean   they  are   in- 
ferior In  their  adaptability  to  our  civilization 
as  a  whole.     Kluckhohn  may  have  been  re- 
ferring to  differences  of  that  stM-t."    First  we 
had  the  eyes,  now  we  had  the  ears 

In  this  case  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Science 
for  publication,  and  once  more  I  said.  "For 
my  part  I  am  willing  to  leave  It  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  any  reasonable  person  whether  or 
not  references  to  'man's  innate  capacity"  and 
to  'potentialities  for  particular  kinds  of 
achievement'  do  not  also  in  all  probability 
include  achievement  Involving  intelligence, 
and  whether  or  not  differences  In  potential- 
ities for  Intellectual  achievement  do  not 
involve  inequalities  of  Intellect — In  other 
words,  superiority  and  inferiority  in  processes 
Important  to  our  Western  civilization." 

Perhaps  you  will  agree  that  "evasion"  is 
not  too  strong  a  word  for  the  Kluckhohn 
example.  As  to  the  other  scientists  I  quoted, 
mention  of  them  has  been  avoided  by  the 
opposition,  except  for  one  remark  in  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  who  said  some  scientist  had 
told  him  that  In  Connolly's  studies  of  white 
and  Negro  brains  the  selection  was  too  small, 
to  which  I  could  only  answer  that  if  this 
scientist  has  a  better  series,  let  him  pro- 
duce It. 

There's  another  kind  of  evasion  illustrated 
by  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anthropological  Association.  The  pas- 
sage I  read  you  from  their  resolution  was 
only  a  part  of  the  whole  statement.  I've 
mentioned  it  first  because  taken  by  itself 
it  does  present  a  clear  issue.  But  it  wasn't 
presented  to  the  fellows  or  to  the  public  in 
that  way.  Here's  the  way  It  was  confused: 
"The  American  Anthropological  Associa- 
tion repudiates  statements  now  appearing 
In  the  United  States  that  Negroes  are  bio- 
logically and  In  innate  mental  ability  inferior 
to  whites,  and  reaffirms  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  scientifically  established  evidence  to 
Justify  the  exclusion  of  any  race  from  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  basic  principles  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  before 
the  law  are  compatible  with  all  that  is 
known  about  htmian  biology.  All  races  pos- 
sess the  abilities  needed  to  participate  fully 
In  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  In  modern 
technological  civilization." 
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Notice  that  the  second  clause  leaves  c^n 
the  question.  What  rights  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution?  Before  1954,  not  even  the 
Supreme  Court  thought  there  was  any  right 
to  attend  an  Integrated  school,  and  the  cur- 
rent view  of  the  Supreme  Court  mnv  change. 
Notice  next  that  nobody  disputes  the  general 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
equality  before  the  law— the  only  dispute 
concerns  the  novel  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple In  this  particular  case.  Notice  finally 
that  everybody  wants  to  vote  In  favor  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  but  Integrated  schools 
have  never  before  been  considered,  nor  need 
they  now  be  considered,  an  essential  part  of 
participating  in  our  democratic  society.  I've 
already  learned  of  fellows  who  felt  they  really 
were  voting  on  these  second,  third,  and 
fourth  clauses.  If  a  resolution  were  delib- 
erately written  to  seduce  the  minds  of  un- 
wary voters,  and  to  confuse  the  public  in  the 
Impression  It  made.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
better  one  than  this. 

You  practically  have  to  take  these  equall- 
tarlans  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  lead 

them  up  to  the  one  issue  and  say.  "Look 

the  issue  here  is  not  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  issue  here  is  not  equality  before  the  law. 
The  Issue  here  is  not  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  The  issue  here  is  that  school  Integra- 
tion is  social  integration,  that  social  integra- 
tion, always,  everywhere,  has  and  does  lead  to 
intermarriage  in  the  long  run  and  that  inter- 
marriage, under  our  population  ratios  in  the 
South,  will  destroy  our  society.  If  you  want 
to  discuss  this  matter,  discuss  it,  but  don't 
confuse  the  minds  of  the  courts  and  the 
American  people  by  always  changing  the  sub- 
ject, by  always  evading  this  Issue,  by  always 
slithering  away  to  some  broad  and  Irrelevant 
generality." 

While  were  still  on  the  topic  of  evasion. 
there  is  one  more  aspect  of  the  subject  to 
be  considered.  I've  heard  many  leaders  In 
p>olltlc8  and  the  press  and  elsewhere,  when 
they've  lost  all  the  other  argtiments,  fall 
back  to  their  "view  of  history"  or  their  "hu- 
manitarianlsm"  or  their  "religion."  Frankly, 
I've  never  been  able  to  persuade  any  of  them 
to  tell  me  what  their  view  of  history  is.  I 
will  admit  that  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
Alexis  de  TocquevlUe's  correspondence  with 
Arthur  de  Gobineau  which  took  place  be- 
tween 1862  and  1869.  Since  the  editor  also 
referred  to  this  material  editorially  In  the 
Post  in  an  attack  on  the  Cosmos  Club,  I 
assume  he  considers  It  of  probative  value. 
But.  after  a  careful  reading.  I  am  able  to 
find  only  the  argument  that  an  acceptance 
of  the  theory  of  racial  Inequality  is  wrong 
( 1 )  because  the  theory  will  have  bad  effects 
in  the  world  at  large,  and  (2)  because  the 
theory  Itself  is  un-Chrlstlan.  Yet  clearly  we 
get  nowhere  In  life  by  shrinking  from  the 
truth  because  we  fear  It.  Such  a  policy  Is 
about  as  defeatist,  about  as  decadent  as  any 
ever  conceived.  As  Garrett  Hardin  has  put 
it.  "only  those  truths  that  are  admitted  to 
the  conscious  mind  are  available  for  use  In 
making  sense  of  the  world." 

And  as  to  these  constantly  recurring  refer- 
ences to  Christianity,  much  as  I  admire 
Tbcqueville,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  editor  of 
the  Post  to  name  the  man  he  believes  would 
be  the  American  whom  the  North,  at  least, 
would  rank  next  to  Christ  himself  In  his 
broad  humanity,  his  compassion,  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed — the  American 
whose  pict\ire  remote  Siberian  peasanu  tack 
to  the  walls  of  their  cabins  out  of  a  sixth 
sense  of  his  meaning  in  history. 

Here  was  a  man  who  far  siupassed  Tocque- 
vUle  as  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  life,  both 
in  faith  and  action.  His  name  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and.  by  coincidence.  Just  as 
TocqueviUe  was  writing  his  views  in  France. 
Lincoln  was  making  his  Charleston,  m., 
speech:  "I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in 
favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  so- 
cial and  political  equality  of  the  white  and 
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black  nem  *  •  *  tbere  Is  a  phTsleal  dlffer- 
eno*  li><w— 11  Um  wblto  and  black  races 
wblcb  I  b«U«f«  wUI  ever  fartaAd  tbe  tvo 
race*  living  together  oa  terms  of  aodal  ami 
poUtlcal  eqaallty." 

Onoe  again,  I  would  like  to  make  one  thing 
crystal  dear  ooooemlng  the  matten  of  kind* 
nees  of  heart  and  Christian  principles  as  they 
apply  to  the  integration  oontroTersy.  I  do 
not  bellere  in  hiartlng  others.  If  y  constant 
prayer  is  that  I  may  never  discourage  any- 
one who  Is  doing  his  best,  never  dampen  any- 
one's y"^*»uft*iTnii  car  Increase  anyone's 
doubts.  And  I  remind  you  that  prior  to 
1964  the  fact  of  racial  differences  was  being 
handled  with  a  minimum  of  talk  about  those 
dlflerenoes.  Kven  after  1064.  the  South,  out 
of  instinctive  kindness  to  the  Negro,  went 
so  far  as  to  base  its  whole  defense  on  other 
grounds. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  that  kindness? 
It  was  used  against  the  South.  It  resulted  in 
more  and  more  encroachment.  Standing 
here  tonight,  I  place  squarely  upon  the 
equaUtariana  the  responsibility  for  raising 
the  racial  Issue.  It  was  their  insistence  and 
their  brutality  which  forced  upon  all  of  us 
the  stark  necessity  of  stating  the  truth. 

So  you  might  Just  as  weU  teU  these  people 
that  the  typical  southern  white  father  and 
mother  are  not  lacking  in  hunumlty  and  are 
not  un-€hrlstian.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
humanity  or  Christianity  unleaa  self-defense 
is  Inhuman  azul  nn-Christlan.  On  the  con- 
trary. If  there  la  anything  which  is  anti- 
Christ  and  antihuman  in  this  situation  It  Is 
the  ideology  which  forces  genetic  suicide 
upon  a  defenseleaB  minority. 

Of  the  many  forms  in  which  pseudohu- 
manltarlantsm  attonpts  to  deceive  us.  the 
latest  is  the  argument  you  hear  more  and 
more  nowadays  about  the  difference  between 
an  individual  and  his  race.  We're  told  that 
we  must  think  only  about  the  Individual  as 
an  individual,  never  about  his  race — that  a 
hxuian  being  in  a  human  being,  and  that 
ends  the  matter.  Well,  a  human  being  may 
be  either  a  man  at  a  woman.  We  dont  look 
at  a  person  without  considering  his  or  h» 
sex,  and  neither  shall  we  ever  look  at  a  hu- 
man being  without  considering  his  or  her 
race.  You  might  remind  these  gentry  that 
there  are  situations  In  which  we  segregate 
the  sexes  (there  are  even*separate  rest  rooms 
In  public  places)  and  by  colncWence  in  some 
cases  the  segregation  is  actually  connected 
with  eontrol  of  the  breeding  process.  I  have 
already  dealt  with  the  maj<n-  aspect  of  this 
problem  on  page  42  of  "Race  and  Reason." 

As  a  man  whose  life  has  spanned  all  of 
thU  century.  1  would  Uke  to  remark  that  I 
have  watched  with  approval  and  sympathy 
the  movement  for  social  JusUce  in  this  Na- 
tion and  throughout  the  world.  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  it  to  contradict  my  understanding 
of  American  Ideals  untU  the  momentum  of 
the  movonent  began  to  carry  us  beyond  the 
point  where  injustice  to  everybody  else  be- 
came the  price  of  further  progress  for  the 
underdog.  That^  where  the  American  Ideal 
calls  "Halt!"  That's  where  sociallam.  Marx- 
ism, and  finally  commtmism  begin.  '  There 
Is  the  hidden  rock  on  which  true  democracy 
founders,  freedom  dies,  and  our  ootmtry  is 
taken  from  us  by  forces  that  have  made  a 
faUure  everywhere  else  and  will  make  a  faU- 
\ire  here  If  we  permit  It. 

If  President  Kennedy  and  ex-President 
Eisenhower  JoinUy  announce  their  alarm 
over  the  increasing  resUessness  among  our 
people  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  ex- 
tremtet  rlghtwlng  Kroupe.  let  them  look  pre- 
cisely here  for  the  explanation.  These  groups 
may  have  been  prodded  Into  saying  Impul- 
sive and  angry  things,  but  they  are  expressing 
something  of  basic  Importance.  They  are 
not  frustrated  by  the  strain  of  the  cold  war. 
as  the  leftwlngers  would  like  us  to  believe. 
They  are  instinctively  reacting  against  the 
moment  when  the  leftwlng  pressure  groups 


In  control  of  ^both  our  political  parties  moved 
us  past  the  pivot-point  in  our  social  Ju^lce 
crusade — moved  us  Into  the  area  where!  the 
good  we  were  trying  to  do  for  certain  back- 
ward segments  of  our  society  was  less  ^han 
the  wrong  we  were  inflicting  therebu  on 
everyone  else. 

Most  people,  in  the  North  at  least,  don't 
yet  understand-  that  the  most  glaring  ex- 
ample of  this  wrong  Ues  right  here  in  the 
Integration  drive.  Tou  can  make  an  tegu- 
ment, and  you  can  confuse  kindly  pea|^le— 
up  to  a  point — on  the  issue  of  taxing  suitcess 
to  support  failure.  You  can  make  an  argu- 
ment— up  to  a  point — for  social  security  and 
urban  renewal  and  foreign  aid  and  govern- 
ment favoritism  to  labor  unions.  But  0nce 
you  understeuid  the  facts,  you  can  mate  no 
argiunent  whatever  for  IntegraUon.  Hare  at 
last,  did  our  people  only  realize  it.  We've 
caught  the  Socialist,  the  Marxist,  the  Oom- 
muniat  redhanded.  This  is  the  classic  and 
unanswerable  case — this  destruction  of  the 
heritage  of  a  thousand  years  to  please  the 
Congo. 

So  you  can  say  with  a  clear  con£cien<]e  to 
every  Integrationist  you  meet:  "You  shall  not 
pervert  the  word  "humanity"  to  cloak  your 
effort  to  corrupt  our  civilization.  You  «hall 
not  masquerade  under  the  banner  of  Chljlfitl- 
anlty  while  you  sap  our  strength  at  the  »ooU 
and  steal  our  birthright." 

I  may  seem  to  be  laboring  the  point,  but 
it's  very  m.uch  a  part  oT  tne  total  pattig-n  I 
want  to  put  before  you.  As  you  org«|nize 
and  b^Ln  your  pilgrimage  along  the  ro»d  to 
reversal,  like  Christian  in  "Pilgrim's  firog- 
ress."  you  wfll  encounter  many  challenges. 
In  the  scientific  debate,  which  I  am  cerftaln 
Is  of  paramoimt  importance,  you  will  meet 
first  Mr.  Big  Bluff  and  then  the  serpea^  of 
evasion.  And  as  you  drive  the  equalitat^ans 
back  step  by  step,  they'U  slither  from  pblnt 
to  point  imtil  fltudly  they  seek  refuge  Ul  the 
swamp  of  sentimentality— where  you'U  meet 
peeiidohumanltarlanism  and  bo^iu  religion. 
It  Is  here  that  I'd  Uke  to  offer  the  tbird 
warning  which  experience  has  taught  me. 
The  outstanding  characteristic  of  all  the 
equalltarlan  scientiste  Is  their  poUtlcal  moti- 
vation. The  truth  is  that  these  men  are 
teaching  that  races  are  biologlcaUy  equal  be- 
cause they  want  tbem  to  be — not  that  tbey 
want  them  treated  as  equal  because  they've 
found  that  they  are.  An  example  of  what  I 
mean  Is  provided  by  Prof.  MelviUe  HerskoVits, 
whom  I  quote  In  "Race  and  Reason";  ''Let 
us  suppose  it  coiUd  be  shown  that  the  N*gro 
is  a  man  with  a  past  and  a  reputable  fe^t; 
that  In  time  the  concept  could  be  siAead 
that  the  civilizations  of  Africa,  Uke  those  of 
Eiut)pe,  have  contributed  to  American  cul- 
ture as  we  know  It  today;  and  that  this  Idea 
might  eventually  be  taken  over  into  the 
canons  of  general  thought.  Would  this  not, 
as  a  practical  measure,  tend  to  undermine 
the  assimiptlons  that  bolster  racial  ortlu- 
dlce?"  *^    ■• 

Now,  I'm  sure  no  one  can  object  to  a  scien- 
tist having  a  declared  wish  to  prove  some- 
thing In  his  research  as  long  as  the  public 
and  the  courts  are  aware  that  such  is  the 
case.  But  normaUy  we  think  of  a  scientist 
as  a  man  seeking  objectively  for  truth,  Rnd 
I  want  to  advise  you  that  you  won't  find  him 
on  the  equalltarlan  side  of  this  controversy. 
The  whole  movement  \b  blatantly  and  trrtns- 
parently  a  political  movement,  saturated 
with  the  Ideologies  of  the  far  left,  employ- 
ing many  of  its  worst  tactics  of  persecuStion 
and  suppression,  and  drawing  much  of  its 
Impetus  from  Socialist  and  Marxist  sourfces. 
Remember,  of  course,  that  this  fact  aXpne 
will  never  win  a  court  case  or  matter  mtich 
to  the  well-meaning,  uninformed  Uberal,  I 
bring  It  to  your  attention  solely  as  a  faotor 
In  evaluating  the  validity  of  their  scienWflc 
statements.  PsychlatrLsta  speak  of  wlfih- 
fulfllllng  dreams  and  here  you  will  And 
majxy  wish-fulflUlng  pronouncements  eiiU- 
Ing  themselves  science. 


Mind  you.  too.  that  there  is  enough  scien- 
tific terminology  and  enough  superficial 
cleverness  to  be  very  deceptive  to  the  lay- 
man. Not  long  ago,  for  Instance,  one  of  these 
gentry  put  his  position  to  me  in  this  way. 
He  said :  "The  Inca  and  Maya  had  at  one  time 
a  great  civilization  In  the  Western  HenU- 
sphere,  yet  this  civilization  never  spread  to 
other  tribes  of  the  same  race  such  as  the 
Apache  and  the  Navajo.  This  proves  that  a 
race  may  have  the  capacity  for  civilization 
yet  never  disclose  It  untU  some  unknown. 
propitious  circumstances  occiu-s.  and  there- 
fore we  may  say  that  the  capacity  of  the 
Negro  at  this  moment  may  be  simply  await- 
ing such  a  circumstance." 

To  this,  counsel  for  the  South  must  be  pre- 
pared to  answer;  "We  do  not  claim  and  have 
never  claimed  that  the  spark  of  civilization 
has  always  taken  flame  in  Caucasoid  or  Mon- 
goloid tinder.  There  have  been  frequent 
cases  where  it  has  not,  and  the  receptivity 
has  varied  not  only  between  races  but  be- 
tween subetocks.  The  point  Is  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Negro  it  has  never  caught  fire. 
We  will  even  quote  you  your  Uberal  Toynbee: 
"The  only  one  of  the  primary  races  which  has 
not  made  a  creative  contribution  to  any  one 
of  our  21  civilizations  is  the  black  race.'  " 
Toynbee  then  went  on  to  offer  some  excuses 
and  some  hopes  which  have  no  bearing  on 
this  controversy  for  reasons  that  I  have  set 
out  in  "Race  and  Reason."  The  quoted  sen- 
tence Is  the  complete  and  vaUd  answer  to 
tlie  Inca  and  Maya  case. 

But  I'm  digressing.  Let  me  return  to  this 
matter  of  political  motivation.  You  will  re- 
caU  that  it  was  the  Pranz  Boas  clique  at  Co- 
lumbia that  marked  the  beginning  of  equall- 
tarlan anthropology  in  America.  Herskovits. 
whom  I've  already  quoted,  was  a  member  of 
this  clique.  Another  member  was  Gene 
Weltflikh.  In  the  issue  of  Newsweek  for  No- 
vember 27  you  wiU  find  an  item  which  men- 
tions Gene  Weltflsh  as  coauthor  of  a  pam- 
phlet called  "The  Races  of  ManJOnd"  which 
Newsweek  reports  has  sold  a  mlUion  copies 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Newsweek  places  this  sale,  and  the 
popularity  of  this  equaUtarlan  pamphlet, 
over  against  the  posiUon  of  Dr.  George  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  In  terms  which 
make  it  clear  that  Newsweek  Is  pretty  strong 
for  Gene  Weltflsh  and  not  very  strong  for 
Dr.  George. 

What  Newsweek  doesn't  teU  the  public  U 
that  Gene  Weltfish  once  publicly  announced 
that  she  had  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  had  used  germ  warfare  in 
Korea.  Nor  does  It  mention  the  fact  that 
she  was  listed  by  the  Dally  Worker  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  American  Peace  Crusade  and 
of  the  American  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Foreign  Born,  both  of  which 
lu>.ve  been  cited  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  as  subversive. 

To  my  mind,  in  evaluating  the  scientific 
detachment  of  a  George  versus  a  Weltflsh. 
it  would  seem  that  the  American  people 
should  be  as  aware  of  Weltflsh's  IncIlnaUon 
of  mind  as  they  are  of  George  being  a  south- 
erner. After  this,  if  they  wish  to  accept 
Weltflsh's  views  at  face  value,  that  is  their 
affair.  And  I  would  feel  the  same  way 
about  the  courts. 

Let  me  give  you  one  other  Ulustration. 
I'm  not  going  to  mention  the  gentleman's 
name  because  he  hasn't  made  public  pro- 
nouncements like  Weltflsh's  Korean  chaige. 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  embarrass  him  per- 
BonaUy.  This  man  was  for  several  years 
chalrmaoi  of  the  department  of  anthropology 
at  a  prominent  eastern  university.  He  has 
also  been  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Harvard. 
He  has  been  an  advisor  on  anthropology  to 
one  of  the  big  broadcasting  companies,  he 
himself  has  appeared  on  television  and  he 
has  In  general  been  an  Influence  In  what 
I  might  call  the  popularization  of  anthro- 
pology. 
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Now  here  is  this  man's  record:  In  I93i  he 
was  a  lecturer  before  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  which  was  classified  as  Com- 
munist by  a  New  York  Sute  legislative  in- 
vestigating conunlttee.  In  1940  he  signed 
:m  appeal  for  the  release  of  a  Brazilian 
Communist.  In  1942  he  was  a  lecturer  be- 
fore the  School  for  Democracy  which  was 
classified  as  •ommtmlst  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  which  merged  to  form  the 
Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science,  cited  as 
Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  In  1947 
and  by  the  California  senate  In  1948  In 
1942  he  published  a  book  in  which  he  stated 
that  "Soviet  Russia  is  the  outstanding  ex- 
.imple  of  perfect  management  of  ethnic  group 
relations." 

Then  in  1943  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
science  congress,  conducted  by  the  National 
Council  of  American-SOTiet  Friendship,  cited 
.•u"!  Commimlst  by  the  Attorney  General  In 
1947  and  1948.  In  1946  he  was  a  sponsor 
of  the  Independent  Citizens  Committee  of 
•he  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions  which 
merged  subsequently  to  form  the  Progressive 
Citizens  of  America,  cited  as  Commxinlst  by 
the  California  senate  in  1947  and  1948.  In 
1947  he  was  a  contributor  to  Interne,  official 
(■rgan  of  the  Association  of  Internes  and 
Medical  Students,  listed  on  page  20  of  the 
Guide  to  Subversive  Organizations.  In  1950 
he  signed  a  letter  to  President  Tnimaii  from 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Foreign  Bom.  cited  as  Communist  by 
the  California  senate  In  1947  and  1948  and 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  1948,  and  in  1950 
he  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Mid-Century  Con- 
ference for  Peace,  listed  on  page  50  of  the 
Guide  to  Subversive  Organizations. 

This  gentleman  was  foreign  born  and  when 
he  came  to  the  United  States  he  used  an 
:i.«.sumed  name  for  many  years,  finally  legally 
changing  his  own  name  to  his  assumed  name 
which  he  now  bears  I  dont  know  why  he 
changed  his  name.  The  one  he  had  was 
perfectly  good,  the  one  he  chose  was  perhaps 
;i  bit  more  pretentious.  His  reasons  remain 
his  secret. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  this  man  was 
or  is  a  Communist.  I  accept  his  disclaimer, 
filed  with  an  investigating  committee  of 
Congress,  to  the  effect  he  was  misled.  But  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion  that  he  was  misled 
rather  often  and  that  his  inclination  of  mind 
IS  far  over  on  the  left,  far  past  the  pivot 
point  in  the  sense  I  used  that  term  earlier 
this  evening — the  point  beyond  which  social 
jvislice  ceases  to  be  In  balance.  And  again 
I  think  it  Is  quite  as  important  for  the  pub- 
lic and  the  courts  to  know  the  orientation  of 
rq-aalitarlan  propagandists  such  as  he,  as  it 
)s  for  them  to  be  deluged  with  denigration 
of  Dr.  George  because  of  Dr.  George's  south- 
ern background. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all  professors  of 
anthropology  are  in  this  gentleman's  cate- 
gory. I  think  It  Improbable  that  you  will 
find  many  situations  like  the  case  at  Harvard 
where  the  FBI  had  to  arrest  a  research  asso- 
f.ate  in  anthropology  on  a  charge  of  perjury 
growing  out  of  the  Bureau's  Inveetlgation  of 
a  Soviet  spy  ring.  But  It  seems  to  me  some- 
what peculiar  that  Weltflsh  and  this  gentle- 
man who  changed  hL-j  name  should  be  placed 
especially  In  the  public  eye. 

You  have  been  patient  with  a  long  re- 
cital and  I  now  hasten  to  conclude.  After 
you  have  met  Mr.  Big  Bluff  and  survived  the 
serpent  of  evasion,  after  you  have  passed 
tlirough  the  slough  of  pseudohumanitarlan- 
l-^m  and  bogus  religion,  after  you  have 
stripped  the  mask  off  the  face  of  political 
motivation,  you  will  come  at  long  last  to  the 
Kate  of  reversal.  You  may  not  get  through 
the  first  time,  but  beUeve  me.  your  journey 
^111  set  such  tocsins  sounding  through  hill 
and  dale  of  this  broad  land  that  the  true 
America,  the  sleeping  giant,  will  awaken. 
He  11  see  you  through  In  the  end. 
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An  acquaintance  who  has  been  verv  much 
on  our  Side  in  this  flght  said  to  me  recently 
We  ve  become  a  nation  of  moral  cowards 
and  that's  worse  than  physical  cowardice.'' 
1  don  t  believe  were  moral  cowards,  but  let 
me  emphasize  that  If  ever  there  were  a  place 
Where  moral  courage  was  called  for,  this 
fight  Is  it.  Let's  be  clear  about  it.  You  are 
not  fighting  Just  for  the  civilization  of  the 

^nn^  ""^^-l""  ^°''  ^^*  protection  of  your 
children.  ThU  integraUon  issue  is  the  per- 
^ect   ground    for   a    greater    battle.     Herris 

l^"'fl^i.*.".v."°*.°"'y  ^°  ^8ht  integration  but 
to  fight  the  Ideology  that  spawned  Integra- 
tion   the  ideology  of  the  far  left,  the  over- 

fhiV  ''?r*l  ^^"^  P'''^*  P°'"t  ^he  leeching 
that  would  bleed  us  more  and  more.  This 
time  the  sleeping,  bemused  North  must  be 
roused  by  the  South,  As  I  said  earlier  these 
hard  core  leftisu.  striking  at  you,  l«ve  be- 
trayed themselves  at  last.     You'll  never  have 

Lk.^'u''  ^*'''""  ^  ^*^  ^'^'^  ^han  you  have 
right  here,  to  save  your  own  society  and  to 
save  the  American  way  of  life  for  us  all 

I  tell  you  this  because  I've  seen  enough  of 
these  leftists  to  know  their  kind.  The  hard 
core  realize  that  in  justice  they  have  no 
case.  The  ones  that  came  to  America  in 
destitution— even  the  ones  whose  ancestors 
came  as  slaves— know  in  their  he.irts  how 
much  better  off  they  are  than  if  thev'd  staved 
behind,  they  know  whose  heritage  they've 
been  privileged  to  share,  they  know  whose 
traditions  and  whoee  laws  set  the  frame- 
work for  this  Nation  and  what  stocks  set 
the  tone  of  lu  character,  so  thev  know  whose 
hand  they're  biUng.  And  because  they 
know,  because  they're  guilty  In  their  hearte. 
when  you  hit  them  with  the  truth  they'll 
turn  tail  and  rim.     I  ve  seen  them  do  It 

Recently  Ashley  Montagu,  alwavs  a  hard- 
core  leftist,   a  member  of  the  Boas  clique 
and   for   6   years   head    of   anthropology   at 
Rutgers,   wrote  a    letter    to    -Perspectives   in 
Biology    and    Medicine  "    which    he    accom- 
plished an  astonUhing  about-face  with  per- 
fect composure.    He  said,   "During  more  than 
35  years  of  reading  on  the  subject  I  have 
not  more  than  once  or  twice  encountered  a 
writer  who  claimed  the  races  were  equal  in 
mental    ability."      if    you    put    that    beside 
the   192-to-O  vote  of  the  American  Anthro- 
pological Association  repudiating  statements 
that  Negroes  are  biologically  and  in  innate 
mental  abiUty  inferior  to  whites,  or  if  you 
put  it  against   the  trend  and  substance  of 
the   UNESCO   resolutions   which    state   that 
'scientific  knowledge  provides  no  basis   for 
believing  that  the  groups  of  mankind  differ 
in  their  Innate  capacity  for  InteUectual  de- 
velopment,"  both   of   which  Montagu  him- 
self  signed— and.    I    believe,   drafted— you'll 
have   a   picture   of   a   man   getting  ready   to 
run.     And  if  you  read  the  remainder  of  his 
letter  to    "Perspectives"  you'll  see  he's  going 
to  start  talking  now  about  there  being  Just 
a   little   bit   of  difference.     Not   enough   to 
matter. 

Well,  my  friends,  take  the  little  bit  and 
continue  the  pursuit.  You'll  find  that  the 
little  bit  has  made  all  the  difference  between 
the  Congo  and  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  rest  of  these  people,  the  major- 
ity who  for  the  moment  are  blindly  follow- 
ing the  hard  core,  dreamy  eyed  and  confused. 
how  quickly  they'll  shut  when  they  see  the 
hard  core  turn.  The  conformist  is  really 
unc(Mnfortable  in  his  soul.  Give  him  the 
leadership  that  rides  like  Paul  Revere 
through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
and  he'll  come  awake. 

My  time  is  up.  If  there  were  any  exhorta- 
tion that  I  could  give  you  as  leaders  I  would 
give  it  now.  I  would  urge  you  to  put  aside 
appeasement  and  defeatism  and  local  poli- 
tics and  economic  fears.  More  depends  on 
your  steadfastness  than  you  may  realize. 
Never  forget  how  crucial  this  battle  really  is' 
Our  forefathers,  down  the  years,  whose  faith 
and  valor  gave  us  all  we've  got.  knew  how 
to  act  in  a  crisis.    They  were  not  easily  dls- 
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epursged.  pey  despised  appeasement.  So 
Im  not  ashamed  to  leave  with  vou  some 
iinMi  from  a  poet  whom  our  English  cousins 
loved  when  they  manned  the  battlemenU: 
-Por  all  we  have  and  are. 

For  all  our  children's  fate. 
Stand  up  and  take  the  -war. 
The  foe  is  at  the  gate! 

"Though  all  we  knew  depart. 

The  old  Commandments  stand: 
'In  courage  keep  your  heart. 
In  strength  lift  up  your  hand.'  ' 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carohna  [Mr,  PoitntaiiiI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.   FOUNTAIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Senate  has  amended  H.R.  10904  to  in- 
crease the  funds  for  the  NaUonal  In- 
stitutes of  Health  $60  million  above  the 
House  allowance  and  $120.4  million  above 
the  Presidents  budget  request.    It  is  my 
belief  that  this  additional  money  would 
not  be  spent  efficiently  and,  if  agreed  to 
by  the  House,  would,  in  fact,  impede  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  secure  much  needed  man- 
agement improvements  in  the  NIH  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  each  of  the  past  5 
years  we  have  witnessed  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  the  House  authorizing 
substantially  more  money  for  NIH  than 
the  President  has  requested  and  the  Sen- 
ate voting  an  even  larger  Increase  oVer 
the  House  figure.  This  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  President  requested  $780  4 
miUion  for  NTH.  The  House  increased 
the  amount  to  $840.8  million,  and  the 
Senate  has  added  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  of  more  than  $900  mil- 
lion. In  addition.  $50  million  was  re- 
quested and  was  allowed  by  boUi  the 
Mouse  and  Senate  for  health  reseai-ch 
facilities  grants. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
such  congressional  stimulation  was  jus- 
tified, but  today  we  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation.     The  present  admin- 
istration   is   surely   liberal    in   matters 
involving  health.  educaUon.  and  welfare 
and     the     President,     personally     and 
through  a  famUy  foundaUon,  has  dem- 
onstrated a  deep  interest  in  medical  re- 
search.    This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  President's  1963  budget  for  NIH 
including  the  health  research  facilities 
program,  provides  for   an  increase  of 
more  than  $62  million  over  last  years 
appropriation  and  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately    $136     million     over     the 
amount  actually  spent  in  fiscal  1962.  The 
Presidents  recommendation  represents 
an  increase  of  almost  20  percent  above 
the  amount  actually  spent  by  NIH  in 
1962.     This.  I  submit,  would  be  a  chal- 
enging  rat$  of  growth  for  even  the  best 
managed  organization. 

I  have  prepared  two  tables  compar- 
ing the  House  and  Senate  increases  of 
the  1963  NIH  budget  with  1962  budget 
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figures,  and  showing  the  history  of  NIH 
appropriations  since  1950.  Under  unan- 
imous consent.  I  include  these  tables  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro.  The  first  of 
these  tables  shows,  among  other  things, 


that  $26.9  million  was  left  unspent  irom 
NIH's  1962  appropriations  in  addition 
to  the  $46.6  million  held  in  reserve  w,  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 


Table  1. — House   and  Senate  increases   of   Xalional   Institutes   of   Health    hiultjik 

institute 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Institute  or  program 


1962 
appropria- 
tions 


1962 
operatiHE 
budgot  ' 


1962 
actual  ex- 
pend!-   j 
tures  » 


1963        I 
President's' 
budget 


1963 

House  al-' 

loWiUlCl' 


tw 


lo» 


tat 


(Vneral  research  and  service 

Cancer  Institute 

Mental  Health. 

Heart  Institute 

Dental  Research 

Arthritis  and  Metabolic 

Allenry  and  Infectious 

Neurology  and  Blindness... 

Subtotal. _ . 

Health  research  lacilities 

Total 


127.6 

142.8 

108.9 

132.9 

17.3 

81.8 

56.1 

70.8 

738.3 
30.0 


125. .") 

127.0 

107.8 

113.3 

15.3 

81.0 

55.9 

6.5.  8 

691.7 

30.0 

768.3 


721. : 


118.2 

117.1 

108.1 

110.7 

1,5.1 

78.9 

■54.6 

62.  1 

664.  K 
30.0 

694.  8 


147. 
139. 
126. 
1-26. 

17. 

91 

59. 

71. 


155. 

H 

l.V). 

4 

13.5. 

n 

143. 

4 

19 

2 

9H. 

i 

ti2. 

1 

1 1 . 

5 

7hO.  4 
50.0 


K40.  8 
.50.0 


830.4 


890.8 


>  Represents  amount  available  after  $46,600,000  was  held  In  reserve  at  direction  of  Secretarj-  of  Health   Edt  i 
«nd  Welfare.  I 

>  I'rellminary. 

Table  2. — History  of  appropriations,  Sntionnl  Institutes  of  Iltallh,  1H50-6S  ' 


Fiscal 

year 

1950 

IMl 

1M2 

1953 

1«M 

-^ 

I«U 

1966 

1957 . 

1958 . 

1960 

1900 

1961 

1982 

1963 

Budget 
estimate 


I  IIou.se 

i      allowance 


"I 


$41. 

62, 

59. 

55, 

56, 

71, 

90, 

126, 

190, 

211, 

294. 

400, 

583. 

780, 


246,000 
570,000 
034,000 
005,000 
340,000 
128,000 
314,800 
525,  000 
183,000 
18.3,000 
279,  000 
000,  00«) 
000.  000 
400,000 


$46,  371. 
61,  970, 
57,301, 
5:1,833, 
61,586, 
77.  393, 
89,  773. 

13,5,  ,525. 

190.  \Ki. 

219,38:1, 

344,  279. 

4.'J5.  (KX), 

641.000. 

840, 800. 


000 

000 
885 
500 
200 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Senate 
allowance 


$60,  563, 000 

66,  326,  000 

.58,  431,  0.58 

.58.  982,  000 

72,  153,  Oai 

83.  143,  000 

113.416,800 

183.  007,  000 

226,  783,  000 

320,  577,  OOO 

4K0.  tVM,  00(1 

664.  000.  000 

h.i.5.  670.  000 

900,  HOO,  000 


Appro|« 


(10.  i; 


.59. 

71. 

^\. 

'JX. 
1X1 
211. 
2<>4. 
41X1 
.V'<1. 
73», 


>  Excludes  funds  for  NIH  construction  and  lieallli  research  facilities  grants. 


/- 


!/ 


.•a|. 


161.8 
1.5N.  4 

1 4.S  6 
149   \ 

22  2 
Kl.i  7 

UK  1 

9«I0.  h 
50.0 


950  S 


it  ion. 


^4 


'■..  01)0 

I'.t.  T.'iO 

>91 

i:t.  OKI 

is.  OIKI 
Vs.  (KiO 

Oori 

(jiiri 

11)11 

«i.  (i««i 

Kl.  IIIKI 

'.  Ill  It  I 


117.-. 

(till 


(1[17 

SKI 

(If 
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I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
tremendous  increases  of  appropriations 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
recent  years.  Between  1950  and  1962, 
appropriations  for  NIH  have  increased 
by  approximately  15  times,  while  the 
appropriations  for  research  and  training 
grants  to  nongovernmental  scientists 
alone  have  increased  by  more  than  26 
times.  Pew  public  programs  have  grown 
at  such  a  rapid  rate.  Consequently,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  offlcials  of  the  agency 
have  experienced  organizational  and 
management  problems  in  administering 
these  programs.  In  a  letter  dated  July 
6.  1962,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  wrote  me  in  this  con- 
nection : 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Federal  support 
programs  for  medical  research,  to  which  the 
report  calls  attention,  has,  indeed,  created 
new  organizational  and  management  prob- 
lems, and  has  made  progressively  more  dif- 
ficult the  complex  task  of  their  admin- 
istration. The  difficulties  incident  to  this 
expansion  have  for  some  time  been  a  matter 
of  growing  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  through  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
intensively  studied  the  NIH  grant  pro- 
graxns  for  the  past  3  years.  In  April 
1961,  the  committee  issued  a  comprehen- 
sive    report— "Health     Research     and 


Training :  the  Administration  of  Grjants 
and  Awards  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,"  House  Report  No.  321.  April 
28,  1961— on  the  administration  of  these 
programs  based  on  more  than  2  yjears 
of  investigation.  In  brief,  the  committee 
found  that  NIH  is  not  adequately  organ- 
ized to  administer  the  grant  progi^ams 
with  maximum  effectiveness.  Among 
other  weaknesses.  NIH  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  meaningful  review  of  thfe  fi- 
nancial requirements  of  research  projects 
and  NIH  does  not  maintain  sufficient 
direct  and  continuous  contact  with 
grantees  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
appropriate  levels  of  continuation  tup- 
port  in  relation  to  project  accomplish- 
ments and  needs. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Ht)use 
to  describe  in  detail  the  deficiencies  that 
exist  in  NIH  management.  These  are 
s[>elled  out  and  documented  in  our  com- 
mittee's two  reports  and  two  set$  of 
hearings  on  the  NIH  grant  programsj  In 
the  first  of  these  reports,  referred  to 
above,  the  committee  made  13  specific 
recommendations  for  the  improvetnent 
of  these  programs.  The  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral  and  the  Director  of  NIH  have  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  most  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  and  have 
stated  their  intentions  to  take  correc- 
tive action.  Unfortunately,  NIH  has 
taken  relatively  little   action   thus  far 


to  back  up  its  intentions.  As  I  wrote 
the  Surgeon  General  on  July  13,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  letter  of  July  6  informing 
me  of  measures  presently  under  consid- 
eration for  improving  the  NIH  programs, 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  administrative  im- 
provements being  considered  by  NIH  will 
not  result  in  just  another  case  of  an- 
nounced intentions  without  effective  im- 
plementation. I  will  insert  the  text  of 
my  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  the  House: 

July    13.    1962. 
Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry, 

Surgeon  General,  Public  Health  Service. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Terry:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  6  and  the  copy  of  the 
July  3  internal  report  containing  proposals 
for  chftnges  In  the  Public  Health  Service  re- 
search grants  programs  made  to  you  by  your 
Interbureau  Directing  Committee.  I  appre- 
ciate your  sending  me  this  Information  on 
the  measures  presently  under  consideration 
for  improving  administration  of  the  NIH 
and  other  Public  Health  Service  grant  pro- 
grams. The  specific  recommendations  con- 
tained in  your  Interbureau  Committee  re- 
port are  consistent  in  many  respects  with 
recommendations  made  more  than  a  year  ago 
by  this  committee.  If  put  into  effect,  tliese 
changes  should  greatly  Improve  your  present 
operations.  However,  I  believe  I  speak  for 
our  entire  committee  when  I  express  the 
hope  tliat  this  will  not  become  Just  another 
case  of  announced  intentions  without  ef- 
fective Implementation. 

Your  letter  details  a  number  of  changes 
in  NIH  policies  and  procedures,  many  of 
which  you  say  have  resulted  from  the  rec- 
ommendations and  observations  of  this  com- 
mittee. Items  1  and  2,  relating  to  serious 
management  deficiencies  to  which  the  com- 
mittee ha.s  called  attention,  refer  to  improved 
procedures  for  securing  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  budget  requests  of  grant- 
ees, including  •provision  for  staff  negotiation 
of  the  actual  amounts  required  for  research 
projects.  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that 
the  subcommittee's  recent  hearings  showed 
these  procedures  to  be  essentially  paper 
changes,  rather  than  actual  accomplish- 
ments. As  a  result  of  these  and  other  ad- 
ministrative inadequacies  found  by  the 
subcommittee,  the  full  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  in  a  unanimous  report 
issued  June  30.  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  slow  progress  being  made  by  NIH  to 
strengthen  the  management  of  Its  grant 
programs 

Item  7  in  your  letter  refers  to  the  new 
Public  Health  Service  policy  of  using  con- 
tracts in  place  of  grants  for  the  support  of 
research  in  profitmaking  firms.  As  the 
committee  reported  last  month,  substitu- 
tion of  one  type  of  financial  instrument  for 
another  does  not  In  itself  assure  the  effec- 
tive and  careful  use  of  research  funds.  The 
committee  took  the  position  also  that  pub- 
lic funds  intended  to  assist  fundamental 
and  other  nondirected  research,  as  distin- 
guished from  research  performed  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Government  agency,  should  be 
made  available  to  profitmaking  companies 
only  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your  asso- 
ciate.s  will  act  expeditiously  to  put  the  man- 
agement of  these  very  important  health  re- 
search grant  programs  on  a  sound  footing. 
As  you  have  stated  so  well  In  your  letter, 
the  rapid  expansion  of  Federal  support  for 
medical  research  has  Indeed  created  new  or- 
ganizational and  management  problems,  and 
has  made  progressively  more  dlfBcult  the 
complex  task  of  administering  these  pro- 
grams. Our  committee  also  recognized  this 
problem  when  it  concluded  last  month  that 
It   ■is   inescapable,   from   a  study  of   NIH's 
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loose  admlnistratlTe  practices,  that  the  pres- 
sure for  •penmnt  InercMlngly  large  appro- 
priations hM  kept  MIH  trom  giving  adequate 
attention  to  beelc  mana^ment  problems." 

I  sincerely  beUere  it  would  be  a  dteerv- 
ice  to  your  agency,  to  the  cause  of  medical 
research,  and  to  the  taxpaylng  public  If  ap- 
proprlatlona  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  were  Inereeaed  beyond  the  amount 
the  President  has  recommended  before  you 
have  developed  the  abiUty  to  manage  effec- 
tively these  large  and  complex  programs.  I 
greatly  appreciate  your  desire  to  keep  me 
fully  informed  of  the  steps  that  are  taken 
tn  achieve  this  objective. 

With  all  good  wUbes,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

L.   H.    FoUIfTAIN. 

Chairmmn,  InterffOi>emmcntal 

Relatiom  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  in  a  unanimous 
report  issued  June  30.  1962 — "Adminis- 
tration of  Grants  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Reexamination  of  Man- 
agement Deficiencies."  House  Report 
No.  1958.  June  30.  1962— expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  slow  progress  be- 
ing made  by  NIH  to  strengthen  the 
managemmt  of  its  research  grant  pro- 
grams. While  NIH  lias  acted  in  several 
areas  in  response  to  the  committees 
recommendations,  relatively  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  improve  the  overall 
management  of  these  important  health 
programs.  In  particular,  the  commit- 
tee found  no  significant  improvement  in 
the  inadequate  fiscal  review  of  project 
requirements  on  wtiich  it  reported  last 
year. 

The  adequacy  of  NIH  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  insuring  the  appropriate  ex- 
penditure of  research  funds  was  tested 
earlier  this  year  by  means  of  a  detailed 
audit  of  the  grants  awarded  to  PubUc 
Service  Research,  Inc..  a  company  which 
has  received  about  $400,000  in  NIH  sup- 
port for  seven  separate  projects.  The 
audit  disclosed  that  the  company  mis- 
used and  profited  from  grant  funds  and. 
in  general,  the  company  used  the  very 
broad  discretion  which  NIH  allows 
grantees  in  expending  research  money 
for  its  own  advantage. 

The  audit  findings,  which  I  will  sum- 
marize, demonstrate  the  extent  to  which 
NIH  grants  may  be  wastefully  expended 
without  NIHs  knowledge  or  apparent 
concern. 

The  audit  showed  specifically : 

First.  Grant  funds  were  used  to 
finance  capital  and  other  costs  associ- 
ated with  establishing  a  new  corpora- 
tion. During  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  its  existence.  Public  Service  Research. 
Inc.,  acquired  practically  all  of  its  ofBce 
equipment  and  furnishings  from  Fed- 
eral research   grants  and  contracts. 

Second.  The  corporation,  according  to 
its  records,  cl;iimed  a  depreciation  allow- 
ance in  its  Federal  income  tax  returns 
for  equipment  purchased  from  NIH 
brants. 

Third.  The  corporation's  rent,  main- 
tenance, and  moving  expenses,  and  the 
expense  of  remodeling  Its  rented  quar- 
ters, were  charged  as  direct  costs  to  in- 
dividual Federal  grants  and  extracts. 

Fourth.  The  corporaU<m  derfred  a 
profit  in  excess  of  its  actual  Indirect  coats 
from  the  overhead  allowance— 15  per- 
cent of  total  direct  cost»-^»ld  by  NIH 
to  cover  indirect  costs. 
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Fifth.  Pees  paid  by  the  corporation  to 
its  affiliate,  Clark,  Chaimell.  Inc.,  for 
hiring  expenses  Included  a  profit  to  the 
affiliate.  Such  fees  were  i^roperly 
billed  as  direct  costs  to  particular  NIH 
projects;  the  persons  for  whom  hiring 
fees  were  paid  worked  on  several  proj- 
ects and.  in  one  case,  the  employee  per- 
formed no  research  on  the  project  to 
which  his  fee  was  charged. 

Sixth.  Salary  costs  were  improperly 
charged  to  NIH  grants  for  (a)  time 
spent  by  corporate  officers  in  meetings 
of  directors  or  stockholders  and  in  the 
administration  of  corporation  business; 

(b)  time  spent  by  a  corporate  officer  as  a 
consultant  to  NIH.  for  which  he  was  also 
paid  $50  a  day  plus  travel  expenses;  and 

(c)  an  employee  who  was  hired  to  staff 
the  company's  Washington  office  and 
performed  no  research  on  the  project 
to  which  his  salary  was  charged. 

Seventh.  Various  expense  items  were 
incorrectly  classified  as  direct  costs  of 
particular  grant  projects,  and  in  several 
instances  entertainment  expenses  were 
improperly  charged  to  NIH  grants. 

Eighth.  Travel  expenses  were  incurred 
in  some  instances  for  pmposes  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  projects  charged. 

The  audit  also  disclosed  poor  coordi- 
nation between  NIH  and  the  Pubhc 
Health  Service,  of  which  NIH  is  a  part. 
NIH  continued  to  pay  PubUc  Service  Re- 
search. Inc..  a  15-percent  indirect  cost 
allowance  on  grants  after  the  PubUc 
HealtN  Service  had  established  an  in- 
direct cost  rate  of  6.66  percent  for  the 
same  company  in  coruiection  with  a  re- 
search contract.  Following  completion 
of  the  contract,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice permitted  the  company  to  retain  Gov- 
ernment-owned equipment  for  use  in 
connection  with  an  NIH  grant  but  made 
no  effort  to  ascertain  that  the  equipment 
was  necessary  for  the  NIH  project. 
Shortly  thereafter.  NIH  awarded  a  new 
grant  to  the  company  which  Included 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
similar  to  that  which  the  company  al- 
ready had  in  its  possession  from  the  com- 
pleted PubUc  Health  Service  contract. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
findings  of  ttUs  audit  are  not  appUcable 
to  most  NIH  grants,  since  the  grantee  in 
this  instance  is  a  company  operating  for 
profit  while  most  NIH  grants  are  made 
to  nonprofit  Institutions.  This  reason- 
ing misses  the  essential  point  that  under 
Its  present  inadequate  administrative  ar- 
rangements NIH  does  not  know  whether 
or  not  grant  funds  are  expended  pru- 
dently and  for  the  Intended  purposes  and, 
consequently.  NTH  caimot  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  misuse  of 
grants  is  not  widespread. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  NIH 
grants  are  made  to  investigators  in  edu- 
cational institutions,  this  does  tiot  in  It- 
self assure  that  funds  are  spent  pru- 
dently and  for  their  intended  purposes. 
In  this  connection.  NIH  says  it  reUes 
upon  the  educational  institutions  for  the 
effective  management  of  grant  funds,  but 
NIH  has  conceded  that  adequate  ad- 
ministrative machinery  does  not  pres- 
ently exist,  either  within  NIH  or  in  the 
grantee  institutions,  to  insure  that  this 
reoKmsibiUty  is  being  met. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
hearings  held  recently  by  our  subeom> 
mlttee  that  weaknesses  in  the  NIH  grant 
programs  are  due  to  causes  mwt  funda- 
mental than  staff  inadequacies  and 
faulty  administrative  procedures.  It  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  that  these  weak- 
nesses are  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
failure  of  NIH  officials  to  imderstand  the 
nature  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
managementiof  pubUc  funds.  This  lack 
of  understanding  is  reflected  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Director  of  NIH  that  In  mak- 
ing grants: 

Selection  of  good  men  and  good  Ideas — and 
rejection  of  the  inferior — Is  the  key.  All 
subsequent  administrative  sctlons  hsvlng  to 
do  with  the  adjustment  of  budgets,  and  so 
forth,  are  essentUUy  trivial  In  relation  to 
this  bsslc  selection  process. 

Our  committee  has,  of  course,  strongly 
rejected  this  Irresponsible  view  that  ad- 
ministrative actions  for  the  effective  and 
economical  expenditure  of  grant  ftmds 
are  "trivial"  or  are  matters  of  litUe  Im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  Committee  on  Government  Gyra- 
tions stressed  in  its  recent  report  that  it 
is  completely  committed  to  the  principle 
of  allowing  scientific  investigators  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  of  acticm  in 
carrying  out  their  research.  TTie  history 
of  science  clearly  demonstrates  that  sci- 
entific achievement  and  progress  have 
generally  occurred  under  conditions 
which  allow  maximum  freedom  of  in- 
quiry for  the  investigator. 

The  committee  concluded,  however, 
that  freedom  for  the  scientist  should  not 
be  confused  with  Ucense  or  fiscal  irre- 
^x>nsibility.  One  cannot  condone  waste 
and  extravagance  wherever  It  exists  as 
being  either  in  the  public  interest  or  in 
the  Interest  of  science.  Grant  money 
that  is  xmeconomlcally  or  inefficiently 
spent  deprives  other  scientists  of  sup- 
port for  their  work.  Moreover,  the  in- 
Judicious  use  of  research  funds  is  grossly 
unfair  to  the  American  pubUc  which  is 
required  to  support  this  activity  through 
taxation.  What  we  must  achieve  is  a 
harmonizing  of  freedom  for  the  investi- 
gator with  responsiblUty  to  the  pubUc 
in  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds. 
NIH  has  the  obligation  to  develop  ade- 
quate policies  and  procedures  for  as- 
suring that  grant  funds  are  prudently 
spent  within  this  context. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  matter  of  Indirect  costs. 
I  note  that  the  Senate  has  again  this 
year  struck  the  15-percent  limitation  on 
the  indirect  expenses  of  research  grants 
voted  by  the  House.  I  hope  the  House 
conferees  will  stand  firm  on  this  item. 
The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  studied  this  problem  and  favors 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  Goverrunent- 
wlde  poUcy  for  indirect  costs  which  will 
take  into  accovmt  the  nature  of  the  re- 
search supported  and  the  benefits  to  the 
grantee  institution.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  under  an  NIH  grant  the  scien- 
tist does  not  perform  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment; he  undertakes  a  research  proj- 
ect of  his  own  choice  with  the  assistance 
of  Federal  funds.  Consequently,  the 
Goremment's  financial  obligati<m  is  not 
the  same  in  this  case  as  it  would  be  for 
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purchased  research.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  In  certain  instances  re- 
search projects  and  facilities  may  possess 
a  special  national  character  which  Justi- 
fies their  being  supported  wholly  by  Fed- 
eral funds.  But  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
undesirable  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  the  total  cost  of  health  re- 
search conducted  in  educational  and 
other  non-Federal  institutions. 

Even  under  the  present  15-percent  lim- 
itation, our  committee  has  found  it  to  be 
NIH's  practice  to  pay  the  maximum  rate 
for  projects  where  indirect  costs  are 
nominal  or  nonexistent.  For  example, 
our  audit  of  Public  Service  Research, 
Inc.,  disclosed  that  NIH  paid  the  com- 
pany a  15-percent  indirect  cost  allow- 
ance, although  the  company's  actual  in- 
direct costs  were  only  6.68  percent  of 
direct  costs — the  rate  negotiated  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  work  pur- 
chased through  a  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  acted 
on  May  27  to  increase  the  NIH  appro- 
priation by  $60.4  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  our  subcommittee 
had  not  yet  completed  its  review  of  the 
management  of  these  programs.     The 
subcommittee's  hearings  were  held  on 
March  28,  29,  and  30.    If  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  those  hearings  had  been 
available  to  me  on  March  27, 1  could  not 
in  good  conscience  have  supported  the 
sizable  increase  recommended  by   the 
Appropriations  Committee.    I  am  not  an 
authority  on  how  much  money  is  needed 
to  adequately  support  medical  research. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  to  increase  sub- 
stantially the  appropriations  for  these 
programs   in   the   absence  of   effective 
management  can  only  result  in  waste 
and  inefficiency.    It  is  also  obvious  that 
the   fimds   wWch   are   spent   unneces- 
sarily as  a  result  of  the  inadequate  re- 
view of  the  budgetary  requirements  of 
projects  would  go  a  long  way  toward  fi- 
nancing those  new  projects  which  are 
found  to  merit  support  during  the  fiscal 
year  1963.    Surely,  with  the  additional 
$60.4  million  already  voted  by  the  House, 
there  will  be  more  than  enough  money 
available  for  NIH  support  of  all  meri- 
torious   health    research    and    training 
projects.    I  can  see  no  possible  justifica- 
tion for  increasing  the  NIH  appropri- 
ation still  another  $60  million  as  pro- 
posed by  the  other  body. 

Last  Friday,  32  of  the  80  Members  of 
the  Senate  present  and  voting  supported 
the  Proxmlre  amendment,  which  would 
have  reduced  the  NIH  appropriation  to 
the  level  of  the  President's  budget,  or 
$60.4  million  below  the  House-approved 
amount.  The  Saltonstall  amendment, 
which  would  have  limited  the  NIH  ap- 
propriation to  the  level  approved  by  the 
House,  failed  to  pass  by  only  six  votes. 
The  closeness  of  the  36-to-4l  vote  on  the 
Saltonstall  amendment  clearly  demon- 
strates the  reluctance  with  which  the 
other  body  supported  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Its  Appropriations  Committee  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  $60.4  million 
over  the  House  amount  and  $120.4  mil- 
lion above  the  liberal  amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  courage  for  those 
36  Members  of  the  other  body  to  vote 


against  the  recommendation  of  tpeir 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  is  [po- 
litically unpopular  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  not  favoring  better  healthi  for 
the  American  people,  but  better  he^th 
is  not  the  issue  here.  The  real  issue  be- 
fore us,  shorn  of  emotional  and  irrele- 
vant appeals  to  the  need  for  elimina|.ing 
dread  diseases  and  increasing  our  life 
span,  is  the  question  of  whether  Federal 
support  programs  for  health  research 
shall  be  prudently  administered  so  a^  to 
maximize  the  return  from  public  fuhds, 
or  whether  these  programs  shall  pon- 
tinue  to  be  treated  as  a  sacred  qow, 
with  officials  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  exempt  from  the  normal  prac- 
tices of  sound  public  administration.  It 
appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  NIH  Offi- 
cials have  become  so  accustomed  to  a 
privileged  position  and  to  receiving  ap- 
propriations far  in  excess  of  those  the 
President  requests  that  they  are  no 
longer  responsive  to  congressional  cjfiti- 
cism.  I  would  remind  the  House  lihat 
the  NIH  Director  has  referred  to  admin- 
istrative actions  for  the  effective  and 
economical  expenditure  of  grant  fuiids 
as  essentially  trivial  considerations.  In 
all  fairness,  however,  I  must  add  that 
we  in  the  Congress  have  compounded 
NIH's  management  problems  by  our  in- 
sistence on  voting  more  money  each  yjear 
than  the  agency  has  programed  Ifor 
careful  and  effective  expenditure. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Commititee 
on    Government    Operations    that    the 
pressure  for  spending  increasingly  lafge 
appropriations  has  kept  NIH  from  giv- 
ing adequate  attention  to  basic  manage- 
ment problems.     I  sincerely   believe   it 
would   be   a   disservice    to   NIH,    to    the 
cause  of  medical  research,  and  to  the 
taxpaying  public  if  these  appropriatI()ns 
were  increased  beyond  the  amount  up- 
proved  by  the  House   before  NIH  has 
developed  the  ability  to  effectively  man- 
age these  large  and  complex  prograJins. 
I,  therefore,  urge  the  House  to  finjily 
resist  any  effort  to  further  increase  these 
appropriations  which  the  House  has  Al- 
ready increased  $60.4  million  above  the 
President's  budget  and  $196  million  oVer 
NIH's  actual  expenditures  for  last  year. 
On  Monday  I  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  whether  th0re 
have  been  any  developments  since  the 
transmittal  of  the  budget  last  Januftry 
which  would  cause  the  President  to  re- 
vise  his  recommendations   today   con- 
cerning the  1963  appropriations  for  (Jhe 
National  Institutes  of  Health.    Mr.  Bell 
has  written  me  that  'the  estimates  con- 
tained in  the  President's  budget  for  Ifjes 
continue  to  represent  his  judgment  of 
the  funds  needed  to  sustain  the  forward 
movement  in  the  very  important  pro- 
grams   of    the    National    Institutes    of 
Health."    I  will  place  the  Budget  Dii-ec- 
tor's  letter  in  the  Record  here  for  the 
information  of  the  House : 

ExiruTiVE  Office  of  the  President.  | 

Bttreau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC,  July  24  I962> 
Hon,  L.  H.  PouKTAiN, 

Chairman.       IntergovernThental       Relations 
Subcommittee,   Committee   on   Govern- 
ment Operations,  House  of  Represenia- 
tives,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Fountain:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  telephone  Inquiry  of  July  23,  1962    us 
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to  whether  there  have  been  developments 
subsequent  to  the  transmittal  of  the  budget 
last  January  which  would  cause  the  Presi- 
dent to  revise  his  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  1963  appropriations  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  National  Institutes  were 
considered  very  carefully  last  fall  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  President. 
The  amounts  which  were  recommended  by 
the  President  in  the  budget  were  based  on 
his  belief  that  the  support  of  medical  re- 
search through  NIH  should  continue  to  grow 
at  an  orderly  rate  consistent  with  the  prudent 
and  effective  use  of  funds  and  trained  man- 
power, and  with  due  regard  to  other  de- 
mands on  the  budget.  On  the  basis  of 
these  considerations,  the  President  recom- 
mended appropriations  of  $830.4  million  for 
1963.  In  the  light  of  recent  data  Indicating 
that  1962  obligations  amounted  to  $694  mil- 
lion, the  President's  recommendation  con- 
stitutes an  increase  of  about  20  percent  over 
1962  obligations. 

Since  the  submission  of  the  budget  in 
January,  the  President  has  sent  additional 
messages  to  the  Congress  relating  to  health 
and  education.  However,  the  budget  esti- 
mate anticipated  these  messages  to  the 
extent  that  the  programs  of  the  NIH  were 
concerned.  In  addition,  the  NIH  has  com- 
pleted its  study  of  medical  research  man- 
power, which  raises  a  number  of  Important 
questions  relating  to  the  future  manpower 
needs  in  this  field.  This  report,  however. 
has  not  been  viewed  by  the  President  as 
requiring  a  revision  of  the  estimates  now 
before  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  the  esti- 
mates contained  In  the  President's  budget 
for  1963  continue  to  represent  his  Judgment 
of  the  funds  needed  to  sustain  the  forward 
movement  In  the  very  Important  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  E   Bell. 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  inform  the 
House  that  our  committee  will  closely 
watch  the  administration  of  the  NIH 
grant  programs,  and  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  propose  a  reduction  in  the 
NIH  appropriations  for  next  year  if  the 
agency  does  not  act  vigorously  to  correct 
Its  management  deficiencies  and 
strengthen  its  capacity  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  these  vital 
programs. 
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MASS  MOVEMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
FAMILIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  greatest  mass  movement  of 
American  families  to  new  homes  since 
the  migration  that  brought  about  de- 
velopment of  the  West  is  recommended 
in  a  proposal  prepared  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development.  It  seeks  a 
comparatively  quick  solution  to  the 
Nation  s  farm  problem  by  taking  both 
human  and  Government  resources  out 
of  agriculture  over  a  5-year  period. 

In  recent  years,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  has  offered  a 
number  of  worthwhile  proposals  for  im- 


provement of  the  general  welfare.  In 
the  light  of  chis  fact,  I  find  its  attack  on 
the  farm  problem  not  only  disappointing. 
but  downright  frightening. 

The  purp-jsely  accelerated  movement 
of  millions  of  people  from  our  rural  com- 
munities is,  in  itself,  questionable.  Com- 
bined with  lailure  to  call  for  a  compre- 
lieivsive  matching  program  in  the  fields 
f'f  business  and  industry  to  create  new 
job  opportunities,  it  carries  the  prospect 
of  economic  .ind  social  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simple  disagreement  with 
t  he  CED  plan  does  not,  of  course,  provide 
a  solution  t<>  the  farm  problem,  and  no 
one  can  quarrel  with  CEDs  desire  to 
achieve  solution.  Certainly  this  Con- 
-le-ss  has  given  a  substantial  portion  of 
it.s  energies  and  time  to  the  task,  as  have 
Piesident  Kennedy  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  rural 
America  is  ready  to  give  up — that  it  is 
unwilling  to  seek  new  sources  of  social 
and  economic  strength  which  will  main- 
tain the  free  system  of  family  farming 
that  has  wiptd  the  threat  of  hunger  from 
our  society, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  has  made  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  CED  proposal  m  the  light 
of  alternatives  that  call  for  utilization 
rather  than  abandonment  of  our  rural 
human  and  natural  resources.  I  recom- 
mend his  appraisal  for  study  by  my  col- 
li a^ues  and  all  Americans  concerned 
with  a  mefoiingful  future  for  rural 
America,  and  under  unanimous  consent 
include  it  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  Secretary's  statement  follows: 
Statement    bi     Secketakt    or    Acriculturf 
Freeman  on  CED  5-Year  Plan  for  Acri- 

CfLTtTlE 

I  regard  the  CED  5-year  plan  for  agricul- 
ture as  the  best  thing  that  could  possibly 
h.-ive  happened  to  reawaken  Interest  in  the 
administration's  food  and  agriculture  pro- 
gram for  the  1460'«. 

The  CED.  In  Its  "Adaptive  Program  for 
.Agriculture."  has  presented  an  ably  and 
cirefully  prepared  design  leading  to  the 
rtbfindonment  of  all  farm  programs  at  the 
end  of  5  years 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  I  have 
pointed  out  that  agriculture  is  at  the  cross- 
ruitds — facing  i  choice  between  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  managed  abundance,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  eventual  aban- 
dcjnment  of  all  farm  programs.  The  only 
other  alternatives  that  have  been  considered 
have  been  temporary  or  piecemeal  or  com- 
promise atterr.pts  to  postpone  the  day  of 
decision — attempts  that  become  more  unsat- 
isf;tclory  and  more  costly  with  each  passing 
year  It  Is  n.y  best  Judgment  that  each 
delay,  each  ccmpromlse.  each  attempt  to 
further  postpone  the  choice  that  we  must 
eventually  face  pushes  us  in  the  direction 
"f  the  abandonment  of  all  farm  programs 
.uul  the  disastrous  consequences  that  would 

IPSVllt 

Tlierefore  I  look  at  the  CED  presentation 
ol  us  5-year  adaptive  program  to  end  farm 
programs  as  a  \velcome  opportunity  to  study 
■uul  evaluate  l-.s  implications  and  to  com- 
p.ire  them  with  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
.idminlstratlons  program  for  the  1960'b. 

The  followlnK  points,  brought  out  by  such 
.-»  comparison  and  evaluation,  are  of  utmost 
Importance  to  every  farmer  and  of  real  sig- 
nificance to  e\ery  wage  earner  and  every 
consumer. 
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First,  the  whole  premise  of  the  CED  5-year 
plan  la  based  on  the  stated  goal  of  doubling 
the  expected  exodus  ftom  farming,  pushing 
It  up  to  a  level  of  2  million  farmworkers  in 
the  next  6  years,  by  means  of  an  adminis- 
tered decline  In  farm  income.  This  arti- 
ficially accelerated  dislocation  of  2  million 
farmers  seeking  nonfarm  Jobs,  together  with 
the  disruption  of  their  families,  plus  the 
effects  on  the  businessmen  on  Main  Street 
and  on  those  in  rural  towns  and  villages 
who  provide  professional  and  public  services, 
all  add  up  to  a  serious  burden  of  adjustment 
and  critically  handicap  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. A  rate  of  economic  growth  sufficient 
to  achieve  satisfactory  employment  levels 
under  normal  conditions  could  be  thrown 
out  of  balance  by  this  additional  load 

Second,  the  CED  5-year  plan  to  end  fhrm 
programs  threatens  to  alter  the  basic  char- 
acter of  American  agriculture.  If  Govern- 
ment made  good  on  its  determination  to 
stay  out  of  the  picture  after  5  vears.  farmers 
would  be  faced  with  low  and  fluctuating 
farm  prices.  They  would  be  left  to  dea. 
with  business  firms  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  having  monopolistic  control  over 
their  markets.  The  result  would  be  a  dis- 
organized agriculture  where  farmers  were 
exploited  by  the  large  firms  with  whom  they 
dealt  m  selling  their  products  and  buying 
farm  supplies.  Even  the  most  efficient  fam- 
ily farm  would  find  It  difficult  to  survive 
this  type  of  economic  pressure,  and  the  con- 
trol of  agricultural  resources  would  become 
increasingly  concentrated  Into  the  hand  of 
firms  outside  agriculture— firms  which  could 
and  would  begin  to  Join  together  to  raise 
prices  to  increase  profits. 

New  forms  of  vertical  integration  and  con- 
tract farming,  such  as  have  already  developed 
In  several  fields,  and  would  limit  the  free- 
dom of  the  remaining  farmers —would  limit 
their  freedom  of  access  to  results  of  research 
except  under  contract  —would  even  limit 
their  freedom  of  access  to  results  of  research 
and  technological  progress.  And,  should  this 
occur,  the  limitations  to  the  freedom  of 
farmers  would  be  in  the  hands  of  private 
corporations. 

We  already  have  illustrations  of  how  ver- 
tical Integration  and  contract  farming  take 
away  from  the  farmer  some  or  all  of  his 
managerial  Independence — even,  in  some  in- 
stances, relegating  him  to  little  more  than 
a  piecework  laborer's  role.  In  the  broiler 
Industry,  for  example,  the  independent 
farmer  cannot  compete  with  the  integrated 
industry  because  he  cannot  gain  access  to 
Improved  breeds  and  strains  of  poultry 
stock,  he  cannot  secure  financing  on  equal 
terms,  he  cannot  keep  up  with  the  rate  of 
technological  and  managerial  advance  where 
research  Information  is  available  only 
through  private  channels  controlled  by  the 
integrators,  or  where  access  to  markets  is 
controlled  by  the  integrators. 

The  real  threat  to  the  Independent  family 
farm  is  not,  in  most  cases,  the  giant  factory- 
scale  corporation-owned  farm  employing 
labor  In  large  crews.  Rather,  it  is  through 
^he  Imposition  of  a  pattern  of  controls  by 
centralized  private  authority  over  the  exist- 
ing family-farming  pattern.  It  is  a  threat 
which  would  Impose  the  domination  of  a  few 
giant  corporations  over  the  farmer's  inde- 
pendence as  manager  and  entrepreneur.  It 
is  a  pattern,  the  outlines  of  which  are  al- 
ready clear,  by  which  the  farmer  might  re- 
main on  the  farm,  but  would  take  orders 
from  large  business  enterprise  or  a  special- 
ized management  service  in  respect  to  what 
he  should  plant,  when  to  plant  It.  how  to 
grow  it.  from  whom  to  borrow,  and  how 
much  Interest  to  pay.  and  to  whom  and 
when  to  sell. 

Thus  laissez  faire  could  result — in  agri- 
culture as  In  other  areas — In  the  develop- 
ment Of  a  system  of  pricing  u  well  u  pro- 


duction that  would  be  administered  by  %. 
powerful  few.  This  is  the  threat  to  the 
American  family  farm,  an  Institution  that 
has  given  to  this  Nation  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  agriculture  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  as  It  has  provided  consumers  with 
the  best  food  bargain  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Third,  the  CED  5-year  plan  proposes  to 
force  human  resources  out  of  agriculture 
without  considering  basic  human  factors  that 
would  be  Involved  This  Is  ixj  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  administration's  program  to 
attack  rural  poverty  by  a  rural  areas  develop- 
ment program  designed  to  maximize  tot.U 
economic  opportunities  in  rural  areas. 

Where  the  CED  program  would,  by  its 
massive  shift  of  labor  out  of  agriculture. 
shift  a  share  of  the  problem  of  rural  poverty 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  even  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  towns  and  villages  In 
those  regions  where  millions  of  acres  wovUd 
be  taken  out  of  production,  the  administra- 
tion program  would  seek  to  maintain  the 
optimtim  farm  population  In  rural  areas  and 
encourage  diversified  Job  opportunities  to 
supplement  part-time  and  part-retirement 
farming. 

In  planning  to  take  millions  of  farmers  off 
the  farms  the  CED  has  not  taken  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  over  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  who  sell  less  than  » 10.000  worth  of 
farm  products  annually  are  over  45  years  old. 
These  farmers  are  at  an  age  where  vocational 
training  and  placement  cannot  help  very 
much  In  getting  nonfarm  Jobs  In  today's 
competitive  market.  They  are  at  a  time  of 
life  where  roots  are  deep  in  their  home 
communities. 

Fourth,  the  CED  program  emphasizes  the 
idling  of  land  but  ignores  a  basic  philosophy 
of  the  administration  program  which  em- 
phasizes. Instead,  the  wise  use  of  resources. 
The  CED  proposes  no  plan  for  using  our  land 
for  recreation  or  conservation — to  provide 
facilities  and  services  of  which  there  Is  real 
scarcity  and  need  rather  than  abundance. 
These  f(5ur  points  highlight  major  dif- 
ferences in  approach,  emphasis,  and  direc- 
tion between  the  CED  and  the  administra- 
tion programs.  Both  programs  recognize 
that  farm  Incomes  are  too  low.  Both  seek 
reduced  Government  costs.  And  both  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  balance  In  agricultural 
production. 

The  administration  proposes  Government 
assistance  to  gear  production  to  the  amount 
that  can  be  used,  with  price  and  Income 
stabilization  at  fair  levels. 

The  CED  proposes  an  agriculture  with  no 
price  or  income  protection,  and  a  forced 
draft  of  people  out  of  agriculture  Impelled 
by  the  hardship  resulting  from  a  sudden 
drop  of  prices  to  the  free-market  level. 

It  further  proposes  to  cushion  this  hard- 
ship for  a  5-year  period  of  adaptation  by 
three  forms  of  pasrments: 

1.  Farmers  In  the  plains  area  could  receive 
cropland  adjustment  payments  on  20  million 
acres  (or  more)  now  in  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  to  accomplish  its  conversion  to  grass. 

(After  5  years,  farm  Income  In  this  are.^ 
would  decline  drastically.  Relatively  more 
farm  people  in  these  areas  would  have  to 
seek  nonfarm  Jobs.  The  adjustment  hard- 
ship placed  on  small  towns  and  communities 
in  this  area  would  be  far  greater  than  in 
other  areas  yet  no  provision  Is  proposed  for 
assisting  these  communities  in  making 
adjustments.) 

2.  A  5-yetu-.  whole-farm,  soil  bank  program 
would  be  inaugurated  to  hold  feed  grain 
production  below  155  million  tons — atx>ut  the 
current  level  of  total  utilization. 

3.  Producers  holding  acreage  allotments 
for  wheat,  rice,  and  cotton  (but  not  tobacco 
or  peanuts)  would  be  eligible  to  receive  tem- 
porary income  protection  paymente  starting 
at  a  level  equal  to  the  difference  tietween 
the  free  market  prices  and  1960  prices,  and 
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deeUnlnf  90  percent  each  year  to  zero  after 
tHe  flftb  year. 

(PreTloiu  direct  payment  {ntjposala  at  this 
type  hare  iK>t  been  well  received  by  Oongreae, 
and  there  la  no  evidence  of  greater  receptivity 
at  this  time.  If  a  m^Jor .  exodus  of  people 
from  agriculture  did  not  occur  vrhlle  pay- 
ments were  being  made,  farmers  would  be 
left  in  an  Income  void  with  the  termination 
of  payments.  They  would  have  Uttle  pros- 
pect  of  further  assistance,  and  they  would 
have  abandoned  the  gains  achieved  under 
established  programs.) 

I  should  like  to  analyze  this  6-year  plan 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  probable  cost 
to  the  Oovernment,  the  probability  of  Its 
achieving  Its  goal  of  decreasing  the  farm- 
work  force  by  2  million  in  6  years,  and  its 
potential  effect  on  farm  Income. 

J.    COST  TO   THI    GOVEKNMENT   OT   PHOPOSXD 
PKOGRAM 

Program  costs  under  the  CED  program  In 
the  years  immediately  ahead  would  be  high. 
Approximately  $3  billion  of  current  Agrlcul- 
,  ture  budget  expenditures  (forestry,  research, 
food  for  peace,  etc.)  would  not  be  directly 
affected,  and  would  continue  to  be  Inciurred. 
In  the  first  year,  the  CED  program  would 
involve  expenditures  of  some  $1,200  to  $1,400 
million  for  income  protection  payments  on 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and 
dairy  products  (the  latter  three  were  ap- 
parently overlooked  by  CED).  In  addition, 
there  would  be  expenditures  of  $200  to  $250 
million  per  year  to  turn  20  million  acres 
of  plains  land  to  grass.  Some  $600  to  $700 
million  would  be  spent  on  a  general  cropland 
retirement  program  to  hold  feed  grain  pro- 
duction down  to  150-155  million  tons  (from 
a  potential  170  million  tons  with  $1  corn), 
so  that  stocks  can  be  reduced.  Current  ex- 
pendltiu'es  of  around  $900  million  to  carry 
existing  commodity  carryovers,  and  $250  to 
$300  million  for  the  present  conservation 
reserve  would  continue  In  the  first  years  of 
any  new  approach. 

These  expenditures  would  exceed  $3  bil- 
lion and  perhaps  reach  $3.5  billion  in  the 
first  year,  and  would  replace  expenditures  of 
$2.6  to  $3  billion  actually  made  on  price 
and  income  support  operations  in  recent 
ytan.  In  addition,  there  woxUd  be  sub- 
stantial costs  Incurred  for  migration  assist- 
ance, but  these  have  not  been  estimated. 

Only  the  Income  payments  would  be  re- 
duced according  to  a  schedule,  while  the 
soil  bank  payments  would  be  cut  off  abruptly 
in  5  years.  The  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments would  need  to  be  continued  at  a  high 
level  for  6  years  because  of  lack  of  other  in- 
come from  the  land. 

By  the  end  of  6  years,  however,  the  CED 
report  contemplates  substantially  lower 
Government  costs,  although  carrying  charges 
on  commodity  inventories  would  remain, 
since  the  plan  Includes  no  provision  for  re- 
duction of  these  Inventories.  But  the  ad- 
ministration program  is  also  directed  toward 
reduction  of  Government  costs,  and  would 
reduce  price  support  expenditures  sharply 
by  1967.  ~  ^  ' 

Thiis.  both  the  CED  and  administration 
programs  share  the  key  objective  of  reducing 
coats.  But  under  the  CED  proposal  agri- 
culture would  end  up  with  far  less  total  in- 
come, and  if  the  movement  off  farms  were 
not  very  rapid.. with  substantially  less  in- 
come per  farm. 

a.    PBOBABIUTT   OP  DECKEASINO  VABM.   WOKK 
VOaCZ  BT  2  MILUON  IN  5  TKABS 

This,  aa  I  have  already  indicated,  is  the 
central  goal  of  the  CED  plan  and  is  the  basic 
premise  on  which  Its  success  depends.  This 
unprecedentcn  rate  of  exodus  from  farming 
is  highly  improbable  of  achievement.  More- 
over, the  CED  haa  apparently  not  been  con- 
cerned with  the  claas  <rf  iaxvum  from  which 
this  outmlgratlon  woiUd  principally  occur. 


If.  for  example,  we  were  to  move  oUt  of 
agriciilture  and  into  improved  nonfarm  Job 
opportunities  the  least  productive  44  per- 
cent— grossing  less  than  $2,600  a  yeai| — we 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  rural  poverty  for  this  groupJ  But 
we  would  reduce  total  farm  marketli^s  by 
only  5  percent,  and  the  remaining  60  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  would  have  to  fao^  the 
disastrously  low  level  of  unsupported  prices 
on  high  unrestrained  production  level. 

If  2  million  farmers  are  moved  oUt  of 
commercial  agriculture  (grossing  over  $^,500 
per  year)  the  decline  in  production  »^ould 
indeed  be  drastic,  at  least  until  science, 
technology  and  machinery  could  catch  up. 
Probably  there  would  be  some  cut- 
migration  from  all  income  classefi  ol 
farmers.  If  trends  of  the  past  few  jears 
were  to  continue  most  of  it  would  «Jome 
from  the  $2,500  to  $5,000  gross  income  dlass. 
It  is  oiu-  best  Judgment  that  this  out- 
migration  could  be  forced  and  accelepated 
somewhat — although  not  to  the  extenit  of 
2  million  In  5  years — if  we  wish  to  pay]  the 
price  In  increased  competition  for  nonfarm 
employment,  increased  social  and  economic 
problems  in  urban  areas,  and  the  drastic 
decline  in  business  on  main  street  In  staall 
towns  of  rural  America.  It  is  also  our  ibest 
Judgment  that,  even  if  we  were  to  pay  this 
price,  the  outmlgratlon  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  leave  adequate  incomes,  under  free 
market  prices,  to  those  who  do  remaii^. 

3.    ETTECT  ON  TARM  INCOME 

One  Of  the  principles  of  the  CED  progjram 
Is  the  immediate  reduction  of  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  prices  at  which 
these  commodities  would  clear  the  mt>-ket 
without  further  accumulation  of  surpluses. 
In  planning  on  this  basis  the  CED  makes  a 
serious  error  by  accepting  $1  per  busheij  for 
com  as  its  so-called  free  market  flfice. 
There  is  almost  unanimous  agreeajent 
among  economists  who  have  studied  the 
program  that  this  equilibrium  level  for  «tom 
would  be  iietween  70  and  80  cefnts. 
Since  the  corn  price  affects  all  feed  grfllns, 
this  one  error  seriously  affects  the  whole 
5-year  adjustment  program.  By  accepilng 
this  error  the  CED  avoids  having  to  face  the 
problem  of  excessive  production  of  tt^eat 
and  milk  that  would  result  if  corn  dropped 
to  75  cents.  CED  makes  no  provision  for 
cushionlhg  the  effect  of  a  possible  biljlon 
dollar  decline  In  net  farm  Income  for  iflilk. 
The  glut  of  livestock  would  lead  to  a  drastic 
drop  in  meat  prices  to  almost  disaster  levels 
and  the  farm  Income  squeeze  would  conse- 
quently hit  a  group  that,  up  to  now  has  Ween 
comparatively  well  off.  11 

SPECIFIC    POTENTIAL    INCOME    RESULTS    I 

The  CED  hopes  for  Improving  the  prQflts 
of  agriculture  are  based  on  the  prospects  for 
dividing  a  smaller  total  farm  income  among 
fewer  farmers.  The  potential  effect  on  f^rm 
income  therefore  would  depend  on  (a)  how 
many  farmers  were  left,  (b)  how  produotive 
the  remaining  farmers  would  be.  (c)  the  In- 
come that  would  result  from  the  free-matflcet 
prices  at  that  level  of  production. 

We  are,  therefore,  presenting  here  prelltnl- 
nary  estimates  as  to  prospective  Incdme 
levels — after  5  years  of  the  CED  plan— bteed 
on  three  different  assumptions  ranging  frpm 
A  as  the  least  probable,  B  as  more  llktly. 
and  C  as  most  likely  to  result.  Under  A  we 
assume  the  outmigraUon  of  2  million  faitm- 
ers,  all  from  the  commercial  economic  cUss. 
Under  B  we  assume  2  mlUion  outmlgratlon 
from  all  classes.  Under  C  we  assume  wbat 
would  most  likely  result^a  total  outmltta- 
tion  of  only  1  mlUion,  all  from  the  commer- 
cial economic  class.  These  estimates  we 
preliminary,  but  based  on  our  best  Judgment 
of  what  would  happen  In  the  light  of  farm 
history. 


Farm  labor  force  1961  and  projections  1966 
based  on  CED  proposal 
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CASS  A 

We  regard  this  situation  as  least  likely  to 
occur— but  If  It  could  be  achieved  it  might 
result  in  favorable  income  results  for  the 
better  farmers,  with  a  deterioration  in  the 
Income  of  the  lower  1.3  million. 

In  this  case  the  reduction  of  2  million 
would  be  In  the  highly  productive  group  of 
commercial  farmers.  All  of  the  $2,500  to 
$4,999  group  would  move  out.  and  1.5  million 
would  move  out  of  the  over  $5,000  group. 

Production  would  be  expected  to  decline 
close  to  10  percent,  but  with  population 
growth,  the  per  capita  supply  of  farm  prod- 
ucts would  go  down  about  15  percent.  Thus, 
prices  would  rUe  from  the  CED  target  prices 
to  a  level  approximating  the  present. 

Thus,  total  cash  receipts  would  be  re- 
duced about  10  percent  or  eome  $8.5  billion. 
The  drop  In  Government  pavments  would 
add  another  $15  bUllon.  Net  Income  would 
decline  about  $4.5  billion  or  35  percent 
(lower  production  costs  would  save  $0.5  bil- 
lion). Per  worker  net  income  would  aver- 
age about  the  same  as  in  1961— $2,900. 

CASE     B 

If  the  goal  of  transferring  2  million  work- 
ers in  5  years  could  be  reached  at  all,  it 
would  more  probably  happen  as  follows 
Here,  too.  the  $2,500  to  $4,999  group  would 
move  out.  Another  half-mllllon  workers 
would  be  taken  from  the  low  Income-low 
productive  group  and  a  million  from  the 
high  productive  group. 

Production  would  rise  about  5  percent 
perhaps  slightly  less  than  the  growth  in 
population.  CED  target  prices  averaging 
about  25  percent  below  present  might  rise  a 
little  to  a  level  about  20  percent  below 
present.  Cash  receipts  would  drop  about  17 
percent  or  $6  billion  and  Government 
payments  to  farmers  In  1061  of  $1.5  billion 
would  also  disappear.  Net  income  to  farm 
operators  would  decline  to  about  $6  bUUon 
from  $12.8  billion  in  1961.  This  plus  hired 
farm  wage  bill  would  result  in  net  income 
per  worker  In  agriculture  of  $2,350  compared 
with  $2,900  in  1961. 

Thus,  a  decline  Instead  of  an  Increase  In 
income  per  worker,  even  if  2  million  should 
migrate  out,  from  all  classes. 

CASE    C 

It  is  most  likely,  however,  that  the  maxi- 
mum exodus  from  farming  that  could  be 
achieved  under  present  circumstances  in  the 
next  5  years  would  be  1  million  farmworkers 
approximately  the  rate  prevailing  in  recent 
years.  The  reduction  involves  one-half  mil- 
lion In  the  $5,000  and  over  class  and  one- 
half  million  in  the  $2,500  to  $4,999  class. 

Production  would  increase  about  20  per- 
cent, with  per  capita  supplies  about  12  per- 
cent higher  than  at  present.  Prices  would 
decline  below  CED  target  prices  to  a  level 
perhaps  40  percent  below  the  present  Cash 
receipts  would  drop  about  25  percent  or 
about  $8.8  billion  and  Government  pay- 
menu  about  $1.5  billion.  Net  income 
would  be  reduced  to  perhaps  $3  biUlon,  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  1961  level.  Income 
per  worker  would  be  reduced  to  only  a  Uttle 
above  $1,200  compared  with  $2,900  in  1961. 


SUMMAXT 

Our  analysis  of  this  CED  6-year  plan  to 
end  farm  programs  leads  to  these  conclu- 
sions: 

1  lu  most  likely  effect  on  farm  income 
would  be  a  drastic  decline. 

2  It  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed  in  Its 
goal  of  a  2  million  reduction  In  the  farm 
liibor  force;  but  if  it  should  succeed  that  very 
achievement  would  place  a  serious  burden  on 
our  program  ror  economic  growth,  would 
provide  lncre««d  competition  for  nonfarm 
employment,  increased  social  and  economic 
problems  In  urban  areas,  and  a  drastic  de- 
(Une  of  small  towns  in  rural  America. 

3  Us  abandcnment  of  all  farm  programs 
w.mld  alter  thi>  nature  of  the  Nations  agrl- 
mlture  and  strlously  threaten  the  family 
f.irm  system  that  haa  created  the  world's 
mast  successful  agricultural  productivity 

4.  The  natloiial  economy  and  general  wel- 
f.ire  would  sufler  from  the  absence.  In  the 
CED  program,  of  some  of  the  major  construc- 
t.\e  aspecu  of  ihe  administration  s  food  and 
agriculture  pro;5ram  such  as  rural  area  de- 
velopment and  the  wise  use  of  land 
resources  to  meet  growing  needs  for  conser- 
vation,  wildlife,   and  outdoor  recreation 

1  therefore  urue  a  careful  studv  of  the  CED 
5-vear  plan,  a  careful  evaluation  of  Us 
methods  and  potential  results,  for  farmers 
:  .r  wage  earnerf ,  for  taxpayers,  for  our  urban 
population— yes.  and  for  the  represenutlves 
of  industry  tha:  developed  It  and  placed  it 
before  the  public.  I  urge  Its  study  in  com- 
parison with  the  administrations  program 
for  f(X)d  and  agriculture  in  the  1960s.  This 
kind  of  study,  evaluation,  and  comparison 
will  enable  the  i>eople  of  this  Nation  to  make 
rhe  wisest  choUe,  a  choice  that  will  mate- 
ri.,lly  affect  the  well-being  of  every  American 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning.  I  believe  that 
the  presentation  of  this  CED  report  is  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
stimulate  Inten-st  In  and  support  for  the 
admlnistratlon'E  program 


reclamation  bill  will  be  called  first  be- 
cause the  author  of  the  bill  is  the  gentle- 
woman from  Idaho  [Mrs.  Ppost]  and  she 
IS  going  to  the  funeral.  The  conference 
report  on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
will  be  called  after  the  disposition  of  that 
bill. 


AP- 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
PROPRIATION  BILL,  1963 
Mr.  MAHON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11289 »  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
.vear  ending  June  30.  1963  and  for  other 
purposes 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 
Mr     ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.   I    ask 
!;iianimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  For  the  infoi-mation 
f>f  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  just  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  funeral  tomor- 
row to  which  many  of  us  would  like  to  go, 
there  is  a  conf(?rence  report  on  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill  and 
then  the  reclamation  bill  that  we  had 
hoped  could  be  disposed  of  tomorrow  in 
time  for  those  of  us  who  want  to  go  to  the 
Jtmeral  of  our  Lite  great  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Dworshak,  might  be  able 
to  do  so.  This  is  the  reason  I  agreed  with 
the  majority  leader  to  come  in  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
cli  aw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKEIl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.   Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ad- 
vise the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 


GEORGE  McGOVERN  COMPLETES 
SERVICE  AS  DIRECTOR  OP  POOD 
FOR  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Edmondson  1  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

GENERAL    LE.^VF    TO    IXTEND 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend   their   remarks  on   this  subject 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker    I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to- 
day to  honor  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant who  has  just  completed  a  tour  of 
duty  in  the  highly  responsible  post  of  Di- 
rector of  Pood  for  Peace.     George  Mc- 
Govern.  of  South  Dakota,  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister,  has  served  humanity 
unselfishly  in  accordance  with  his  belief 
in    man's    responsibility    to    mankind. 
After  a  distinguished  career  in  World 
War  II,  McGovern.  who  holds  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  American  history  and  gov- 
ernment, was  for  several  years  a  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  Dakota  Wes- 
ley an  University.    Gradually,  he  moved 
from  the  academic  life  into  the  political 
life,  and  in  1953  he  became  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Democratic  Party  in  South 
Dakota.    He  strengthened  his  party  for 
3  years,  and  in  1956  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.     George  McGovern  served 
in  this  House  for  4  years,  during  which 
time  he  gained  the  genuine  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues.    A  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  pro- 
ductive   agricultural    areas,    McGovern 
fought  vigorously  and   intelligently  for 
the  American  farmer. 

Early  in  1961.  President  Kennedy 
called  upon  McGovern  to  head  a  program 
which  was  to  be  expanded  and  given 
greater  emphasis  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. George  McGovern  became  Direc- 
tor of  the  new  White  House  Food  for 
Peace  Office,  created  by  Executive  order 
on  January  24,  1961.  In  setting  forth 
the  guidelines  for  the  enlarged  food-for- 
peace  program.  President  Kennedy  had 
this  to  say : 

America's  agricultural  abundance  offers  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  interests  of  peace  in  a  signlfl- 
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cant  way  and  to  play  an  imporUnt  role  In 
helping  to  provide  for  a  more  adequate  diet 
for  peoples  all  around  the  world.  We  must 
make  the  most  vigorous  and  constructive  use 
possible  of  this  opportunity.  We  must  nar- 
row the  gap  between  abundance  here  at 
home  and  near  starvation  abroad  Hu- 
manity and  prudence,  alike,  counsel  a  major 
effort  on  our  part. 

This  was  all  the  direction  that  George 
McGovern  needed.  He  moved  into  his 
new  job  with  characteristic  dedication 
and  enthusiasm.  Working  closely  with 
the  Secretaries  of  SUte  and  Agriculture. 
McGovern  soon  transformed  the  food- 
for-peace  program  from  its  formerly 
negative  role  of  surplus  disposal  to  one 
of  active  use  of  our  natural  agricultural 
abundance  as  a  national  asset  to  meet 
foreign  policy  objectives.  He  ordered  a 
comprehensive  study  which  produced  the 
world  food  budget,  a  survey  of  current 
food  resources  and  a  projection  of  future 
food  needs.  McGovern  has  stated  the 
new  concept  of  food  for  peace  with  these 
words  : 

We  see  the  food -for -peace  program  not 
only  as  a  market  development  activity  but 
also  as  an  instrument  of  international  health 
and  nutrltlcm.  a  tool  of  economic  and  social 
development,  and  a  viui  force  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

George  McGovern  has  discovered  that 
the  giving  of  food  has  several  distinct 
advantages  over  other  types  of  foreign 
aid.  If  I  may  again  borrow  from  his 
own  eloquence; 

It  is  difficult  for  a  villager  or  peasant  to 
appreciate  a  foreign  development  loan,  or 
a  hydroelectric  dam  and  the  beneflte  of 
which  he  wont  feel  until  way  into  the 
future.  A  piece  of  bread  or  a  glass  of  milk 
Is  different.  This  is  something  universal 
something  which  every  human  being  can 
appreciate  and  understand.  Pood  is  better 
than  any  banknote,  any  coin  that  was  ever 
minted.  Currencies  are  not  always  convert- 
ible, but  no  hungry  man  has  ever  refused  a 
square  meal  Pood  can  be  used  instead  of 
dollars  to  support  foreign  aid  projects.  Thus 
our  surplus  food  could  be  converted  into 
schools,  clinics,  hospitals.  Irrigation  systems 
roads  and  railways.  To  pile  up  vast  quanti- 
ties Of  food  in  a  world  of  hunger  U  morally 
wrong,  economically  wasteful,  and  politically 
dangerous  unless  we  show  that  we  can  share 
this  food  wlM-ly.  For  hungry  men  are  angrv. 
desperate  men. 

In  addition  to  the  good  which  food  for 
peace  achieves  abroad  in  reducing  human 
misery,  sickness,  and  premature  death,  in 
giving  men   the   strength   to  work  and 
students   the  energy   to  study,   and  in 
bringing  nourishment  and  hope  to  mil- 
lions, food  lor  peace  offers  many  direct 
benefits    to    us    in    the    United    States. 
First,  it  reduces  our  storage  costs  for  our 
$9  billion  food  stockpile  by  $500  million 
per  year.    Also,  by  the  widespread  use  of 
food  to  supplement  our  aid  to  the  non- 
industrialized  nations  of  the  world,  our 
annual  foreign  aid  budgets  are  reduced. 
In  addition,  food  for  peace  hel^s  the 
United  States  by  stimulating  our  ship- 
ping industrj'  and  our  ports,  by  bolster- 
ing farm  income,  by  developing  future 
dollar  markets  overseas,  by  raising  the 
purchasing  power  of  other  countries,  and 
by  strengthening  U.S.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives.    Finally,    it   is   in  agriculture 
above  all  else  that  the  superiority  of  U.S.  • 
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technology  over  that  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments is  clearest.  George  McOovem 
has  pointed  out: 

People  all  over  the  world  may  be  Impressed 
by  space  flightB  and  orbital  fllgbts,  but 
they're  impressed  too  by  our  amazing  agri- 
cultural production.  Some  of  tbem  might 
recall  that  the  great  cry  of  the  Bolsheviks 
after  their  revoluUon  was  for  peace,  land, 
bread.  And  the  Bussiana  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  catch  us  In  food  production- 

In  1961.  more  than  60  billion  pounds 
of  food  were  distributed  through  the 
food-for-peace  prt^ram.  Of  this,  only 
10  percent  was  given  in  direct  donations  ; 
90  percent  was  exchanged  for  foreign 
currency  which,  in  turn,  was  granted  or 
loaned  to  the  countries  for  development 
programs. 

In  directing  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. McOovem  amazed  his  coworkers 
with  his  energy  and  determination.    He 
founded  new  projects,  authored  many 
reports  and  traveled  to  numerous  coun- 
tries to  see  for  himself  the  need  for 
and  the  result  of  food  for  peace.    His 
journeys  took  him  to  India,  Brazil.  Hong 
Kong  and  Egypt.    For  2  months  he  was 
quite  m  with  hepititis.  yet  McOovem 
continued  to  direct  the  pn^^am  frx)m 
his  sickbed.    This  was  the  same  dedica- 
tion to  his  job  which  gained  for  George 
McOovem  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  his  coUeagues  in  the  House  when  he 
was  a  C<mgressman  from  South  Dakota. 
I  am  sure  that  his  fellow  citizens  of 
South  Dakota   share   the   high  regard 
which  George  McOovem  enjoys  today 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  in  this  great 
legislative  body,  and  join  us  in  wishing 
him  well  in  every  endeavor  as  he  re- 
turns to  his  native  State. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted, my  colleague  has  taken  this  time 
to  discuss  the  service  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican. As  one  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  I  learned  long 
ago  that  George  McOovem  was  a  man  of 
high  character  and  outstanding  ability 
He  was  a  champion  of  the  American 
farmer.  He  has  also  been  outstanding 
as  administrator  of  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

Under  his  creative  leadership  that 
program  has  found  what  may  well  be  the 
most  constructive  use  of  America's  food 
surplus.  By  using  American  food  to  pro- 
vide nourishing  lunches  for  children  all 
over  the  world,  food  for  peace  improves 
health,  school  attendance,  academic  per- 
formance, local  leadership— when  the 
children  who  receive  the  food  asstune 
local  responsibiUty— and  that  thing 
which  we  call  the  American  imace 
abroad. 

In  Peru,  the  food-for-peace  school 
lunch  program  will  be  extended  from 
30,000  children  to  1  million  over  the 
next  4  years.  Local  school  officials  noted 
that  school  attendance  improved  by  40 
percent  after  the  program  began  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  academic  performance 
*^^^'?^^-  Today,  school  lunches 
provided  by  food  for  peace  are  distrib- 
uted dally  to  30  million  children  in  80 
countries.    In  most  cases,  local  govern- 
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ments    and    volunteer    organizations — 
CARE,  various  religious  relief  pro 
et  cetera — ^now  pay  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing and  storing  the  food,  and  they  sflper- 
vise  the  lunches  themselves. 

The  following  statements  about  the 
school  lunch  program  are  taken  ^rom 
speeches  and  reports  written  by  George 
McGovem; 

It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  more  construc- 
tive use  of  surplus  food  than  providing  It  to 
hungry  children  who  are  seeking  eduo^tion 
for  the  sake  of  Improving  the  cultiiral  and 
economic  climates  of  their  homelands^  In 
most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  the 
most  neglected  resource  Is  the  minds  of  0hU- 
dren.  Bducatlon  Is  a  llrst  Imperative  In  the 
struggle  for  better  living  conditions,  and 
schools  find  It  Impossible  to  operate  ef- 
fectively when  their  pupils  are  engaged  In  a 
long  and  dreary  struggle  against  starvation. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  these  progran»  are 
returning  greater  dividends  than  any  other 
foreign  assistance.  We  are  ready  to  share  our 
food  resources  so  that  more  children  can 
have  food  In  their  stomachs,  and  light  In 
their  eyes,  and  hope  in  their  hearts. 
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Mr.    Speaker,  >will 


the 


Mr.    BREEDING, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     I    yield    to 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  accomplishments  of  George  McQov- 
em  as  Director  of  Pood  for  Peace  is  his 
program  of  food  for  wages. 

A  major  project,  begun  by  food  for 
peace  under  the  directorship  of  George 
McGovem,  is  the  use  of  siut>1us  Amtri- 
can  food  for  the  partial  payment  of 
wages  earned  by  foreign  workmen  on 
pubUc  works  programs.  This  new  proj- 
ect has  achieved  its  highest  development 
in  Tunisia. 

In  Tunisia,  nearly  200,000  workers  are 
currenUy  involved  in  6,000  public  works 
projects,  ranging  from  digging  a  drijln- 
age  ditch— employing  10  men— to  <»n- 
structing  a  hospital — employing  3,000 
men.  Other  projects  include  reforesta- 
tion, land  clearing,  the  drilling  und 
preparation  of  wells  and  cisterns,  sani- 
tation, housing,  roads,  and  school  con- 
st^cUon.  Most  of  these  workers  re- 
ceive one-third  of  their  wages  in  a  cereal 
made  of  surplus  American  wheat  Mid 
the  remaining  two-thirds  in  Tunisian 
currency  paid  by  the  Tunisian  GoveBn- 
ment.  The  Tunisian  Government  is  per- 
mitted to  sell  some  of  the  American  food 
in  order  to  purchase  tools  and  to  m«et 
local  expenses. 

Food-for-peace  operations  in  Tunisia 
have  in  this  way  reduced  unemployment 
by  50  percent.  In  only  3  years  food  ior 
'Peace  has  generated  60  million  man-days 
of  work.  One  milUon  Tunisians-^r 
one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country— have  benefited  directly  from 
the  400.000  tons  of  surplus  Amerioan 
food  which  have  been  distributed 
through  food  for  peace.  Under  tiUs 
program  the  food  serves  as  a  stimulus 
to  work,  and  is  not  merely  doled  out. 

Today,  approximately  5  million  work- 
ers in  11  countries  receive  part  of  their 
wages  in  surplus  American  food  Fur- 
thermore, 20  other  countries  want  sinj- 
lar  programs.  George  McGovem  hus 
called  this  food-for-wages  program  a 
formula  whereby  we  can  transform 
Kansas  wheat  into  classrooms,  roadwajis 
and^  hospitals    throughout    the    worl^i.' 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  highly  in  favor  of  the 
food-for-peace  program,  and  congratu- 
late the  Director.  George  McOovem.  for 
a  job  well  done. 

Mr.   MARSHALL.     Mr.   Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.      I   yield   to    the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
ing from  the  State  of  Minnesota  a 
neighbor  State  to  the  Stote  of  Soizth 
Dakota,  I  became  quite  well  acquainted 
with  George  McGovern  when  he  first 
came  to  the  Congress.  I  was  greatly 
impressed  with  his  ability.  Later  when 
he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture I  often  used  to  go  to  him  and 
talk  with  him  about  the  problems  before 
that  committee.  I  always  found  him 
well  informed.  Certainly  the  background 
that  he  had  in  the  House  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  fiu  his  administrative 
post  very  capably. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  George  McGovem.  The  people  of 
South  Dakota  have  a  fine  citizen  in 
George  McGovern,  and  certainly  his 
service  here  in  the  Congress  speaks  for 
itself. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  yield- 
ing to  me  on  the  occasion  of  his  special 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  a  former  col- 
league. George  McGovem.  who  for  the 
past  2  years  has  been  serving  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  food-for-peace  program 
otherwise  known  as  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

This  tribute  to  Mr.  McGovem  is  espe- 
cially timely.  I  am  certain  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  other 
body— the  Senate— has  today  held  me- 
morial services  for  the  late  Senator 
Francis  Case.  Senator  Case  was  co- 
author of  Public  Law  480  and  was  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  implement  this 
great  program. 

The  food-for-peace  program  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  implemenUtion  of  PubUc 
I^w  480.  He  had  been  diligent  in  his 
efforts  to  see  the  program  grow  and 
expand.  He  was  not  only  interested  in 
seemg  agricultural  surpluses  reduced 
put  he  was  even  more  interested  m  feed- 
ing hungry  peoples  around  the  world 

Senator  Case  had  an  abiding  interest 
m  people  and  their  welfare.  He  was 
distressed  by  human  suffering.  During 
his  many  years  in  both  the  House  and 
me  Senate  he  gave  much  of  his  effort 
to  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the 
Nation  s  Capital  and  on  its  many  Indian 
reservations  throughout  the  Nation  He 
was  equally  zealous  of  improving  the 
standards  of  living  in  foreign  countries 
I  am  sure  that  Senator  Case  worked 
with  George  McGovem  in  helping  him 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  his  position  as 
food-for-peace   director.     This   he   did 
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because  of  his  desire  to  see  the  program 
he  had  helped  in  authoring  succeed  and 
because  of  hl«  nonpartisan  attitude. 

I  am  equally  sure,  however,  that  Sena- 
tor Case  wa&  distm-bed  when  George 
McGovem  announced  his  intention  to 
become  a  candidate  against  him  and 
announced  hi$  intention  to  defeat  him 
after  his  many  years  of  faithful  service 
in  the  Congre<*  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  he  was  disturbed  not  so 
much  because  of  Mr.  McGovems  per- 
sonal ambitions,  but  more  particularly 
because  of  th.j  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment espouseti  by  the  two  men  which 
were  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

Francis  Cast-  had  given  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  the  preservation  of  con- 
stituUonal  government  in  this  country, 
in  the  preservation  of  a  democratic  poUt- 
ical  system  and  a  capitalistic  or  private 
enterprise  economic  system.  He  fought 
for  the  preservation  of  these  basic  prin- 
ciples because  he  realized  that  these 
principles  and  these  foundation  stones 
of  our  poUUcal  and  economic  system 
were  responsible  for  making  this  the 
greatest  country  in  all  history  and  that, 
if  retained,  would  make  it  even  greater! 
Senator  Francis  Case  feared  and 
fought  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  He  beUeved  the  Re- 
public could  survive  only  so  long  as  the 
individual  was  free  from  Government 
regulation,  domination,  and  control  and 
so  long  as  the  individual  was  imfettered 
by  the  chains  of  bureaucracy  and  bur- 
densome taxation. 

Senator  Case  realized  that  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  that  system  of  poUt- 
ical  government  which  had  made  this 
Nation  great  is  under  attack  from  a  phi- 
losophy which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  Medieval  Ages— a  philoso- 
phy which  teaches  that  the  people  are 
too  stupid  to  make  their  own  decisions, 
to  spend  their  own  money,  and  that 
therefore,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  cen- 
tral government  to  take  their  money 
away  from  them  through  taxation  and 
then  give  It  or  loan  it  back  to  them  to 
spend  under  government  direction,  at 
the  same  time  placing  their  property 
under  government  control. 

As  a  student  of  history  Senator  Case 
knew  full  weU  that  in  the  Medieval  Ages 
this  system  was  known  as  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  That  today  is  has  more 
subtle  titles.  In  its  most  extreme  form 
it  is  known  as  communism,  in  its  less 
extreme  form  it  is  known  as  socialism 
and  in  its  less  extreme  form  it  is  known 
as  welfare -statism.  But  h^  also  knew 
that  all  three  systems  are  dedicated  to 
one  principle  and  that  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  capitahsm  and  private  enter- 
prise. 

He  realized,  as  do  most  students  of 
government  that  communism,  socialism, 
and  welfare-statism  are  similar  but 
are  not  synonymous.  That  communism 
is  a  socialist  economy  of  government 
ownership  of  all  property  under  a  com- 
plete political  dictatorship,  and  which 
denies  the  existence  of  God  or  a  Supreme 
Being.  That  socialism  is  primarily  an 
economic  system  which  embraces  gov- 
wnment  ownership  of  all  basic  Indus- 
tries— and  theoretically,  but  only  theo- 
reticaUy.  could  be  democratic.  That 
welfare-statism  is  one  step  behind  sociaJ- 
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Ian.  where  they  permit  the  individual  to 
beheve  that  he  owns  his  own  property 
but  take  the  profits  and  the  returns  of 
that  property  away  from  the  owner 
through  taxation,  and  dominate  the 
ownership  through  regulaUon  and  con- 
trol. 
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peacemaking 
Government 

Ail^l^V-U  ^°^  example.  Pood  for  Peace 
distributed  more  than  60  billion  pounds 
of  food.  In  Peru,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram suppUed  by  Food  for  Peace  will  by 


statism  is  a  trend  toward  increased 
bureaucracy— and  a  trend  toward  in- 
creased bureaucracy  is  a  trend  away 
from  democracy  and  toward  a  dictator- 
ship. He  reahzed  that  the  more  the 
central  government  is  put  in  the  hands 
of  bureaucrats,  who  are  not  elected  by 
the  people,  the  more  the  people  are  shut 
off  from  their  government.  He  feared 
as  many  good  Americans  fear  that  wel- 
fare-statism leads  to  socialism  and  that 
socialism  leads  to  communism.  He  felt 
that  this  is  what  the  struggle  is  really 
all  about. 

George  McGovem  is  a  leading  pro- 
ponent of  welfare-statism  under  the 
New  Frontier.  He  has  endorsed  every 
move  toward  the  centralization  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  During 
his  4  years  in  the  Congress  his  voting 
record  was  identical  with  the  present 
philosophies  of  the  New  Frontier  His 
candidacy  was  espoused  by  the  President 
and  his  brother  Robert  Kennedy  of  the 
Department  of  JusUce.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  support  for  the  welfare-state 
programs  espoused  by  the  President 

During  his  4  years  in  Congress  George 
McGovern  enjoyed  a  100  percent  voting 
record  endorsement  by  the  ADA  organ- 
ization, the  leftwing  fanatic  group  who 
were  able  to  get  38  of  theh-  members  on 
the  staff  as  political  or  economic  advisers 
to  the  President  or  on  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  beliefs  of  the 
late  Senator  Francis  Case  and  those  of 
George  McGovem  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles.  They  are  possibly  even  fur- 
ther apart 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  food-for-peace  program  is  a 
leader  in  the  campaign  to  help  the  peo- 
ples in  the  huts  and  villages  of  half  the 
globe  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery. 
Until  very  recently,  the  head  of  this 
vital  program  has  been  George  Mc- 
Govem of  South  Dakota.  Upon  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  warmly 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  In  this 
responsible  position. 

I  have  known  George  McGovem  for 
many  years.  It  was  my  pleasure  as  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  others  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today  to  serve  with  him 
while  he  was  a  member  of  this  body.  I 
am  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  out- 
standing job  he  performed  wliile  carry- 
ing out  President  Kennedy's  mandate 
that  the  food-for-peace  program  share 
with  the  newly  developing  coimtries  this 
Nation's  agricultural  abundance.  How- 
ever. Mr.  McGovem  did  not  see  his  task 
as  merely  one  of  disposing  of  surplus 
food.  He  saw  that  our  surplus  food 
could  be  used  to  aid  the  newly  develop- 
ing countries  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
diet  for  their  people  and  to  promote  the 
growth  of  their  economies. 

The  food-for-peace  program  under 
George  McGovem's  direction  has  grown 
to   manhood   as   one   of   the  principal 


some  of  that  country's  leaders. 

Another  imaginaUve  project  authored 
by  George  McGovern  has  been  the  use 
of  surplus  food  for  the  partial  payment 
of  wages  earned  by  foreign  workmen  on 
public  works  programs.  In  Tunisia, 
nearly  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  on 
such  projects  receive  one-third  of  their 
wages  in  a  cereal  made  from  surplus 
American  wheat 

During  his  stewardship.  George  Mc- 
Govem traveled  widely  and  wisely.  At 
one  point  In  his  journeys  he  was  Btricken 
with  hepatltia.  but  he  continued  his  val- 
iant work  anyway. 

This,  in  brief,  is  a  profile  of  George 
McGovem's  work  as  Food  for  Peace  ad- 
ministrator. I  think  upon  recitation  of 
these  facta  it  can  be  agreed  that  he  is 
a  dedicated,  able  and  outstanding  ad- 
ministrator. I  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  McGovem  for  a  Job 
well  done. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY— OPERATION 
BOOTSTEIAP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBoacK  P.  MnxBt).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rtax]  is  recocnised  lor 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Yortt.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  celebrate  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  a  significant  proclamation 
On  July  25.  1953.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pualo  Rico,  a  unique  experimmt  In  the 
history  of  m^n's  political  development, 
was  officially  established. 

On  that  day  exactly  one  decade  ago 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
pe<«>le  of  Puerto  Rico  set  forth  upon  a 
new  road,  a  road  almost  totally  imex- 
plored.  We  have  traveled  together 
along  that  rotid  for  10  years.  The  road 
has  carried  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
a  future  brighter  than  anyone  dared 
foretell  on  that  day  10  years  ago  when 
the  proclamation  was  Issued. 

The  record  of  those  10  years  Is  ex- 
traordinary. If  the  proper  lessons  are 
learned  from  that  record,  much  of  man- 
kind will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  grief. 

All  over  the  world  people  are  striving 
for  independence  in  a  burst  of  national- 
ism unparalleled  in  history.  New  na- 
tions are  being  created  out  of  the  former 
colonial  empires  of  the  European 
powers.  Most  of  these  new  nations  are 
poor,  agriculturally  backward,  indus- 
trially underdeveloped,  and  technolog- 
ically untrained.  Their  standards  of 
living  are  pitifully  low;  the  economic 
problems  they  face  are  massive.  They 
look  with  justifiable  envy  upon  the 
higher  standards  of  living  of  the  older  _ 
nations  of  the  world.  And  they  are  de- 
termined to  achieve  those  standards,  not 
next  year,  or  next  month,  but  today! 

We  Americans  sympathize  with  those 
aspirations.  But  no  people  can  appre- 
ciate those  desires  with  more  awareness 
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and  feeling  than  the  Puerto  Ricans.  For 
they  have  experienced  and  overcome 
similar  conditions. 

The  pec^le  of  Puerto  Rico  have  taught 
the  world  a  lesson  in  what  can  be  ac- 
complished with  patience,  energy,  and 
hard  work.  They  started  with  a  land 
that  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  mired  in 
economic  catastrophe.  Mineral  re- 
sources are  almost  nonexistent.  Popu- 
lation pressures  were  frightful.  A  one- 
crop  economy  held  the  country  in 
economic  bondage.  Per  capita  income 
was  imbelievably  low — about  $121  per 
year.  Infant  mortality  was  high,  and  so 
was  illiteracy. 

Puerto  Rico,  in  short,  was  an  under- 
developed country  with  enormous  prob- 
lems and.  superficially,  litUe  hope.  But 
driven  by  a  passion  to  better  themselves, 
the  Puerto  Ricans  were  determined  to 
use  whatever  resources  they  had  to  the 
fullest  extent,  to  lift  themselves  into  a 
better  life  by  their  own  bootstraps. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  Luis 
Muiioz-Marin  and  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Dr.  Antonio  Pern6s-Isern,  a 
unique  partnership  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  was  created.  The  island 
became  an  associated  free  state. 
Puerto  Rico  contracted  with  the  United 
States  for  a  relationship  in  which  it 
maintains  for  itself  a  maximum  of  inde- 
pendence while  still  benefiting  from  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  equal  in  its  local  affairs 
to  any  State  of  the  Union.  It  elects  its 
own  legislature  and  its  own  governing 
o£Bcials.  It  passes  its  own  laws  with  no 
more  hindrance  than  does  New  York  or 
Ala^a. 

Its  citizens  are  also  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  flow  from  that  status 
and  all  the  duties  as  well,  except  for 
three.  Residents  of  the  Island  are  not 
subject  to  Federal  taxation ;  they  do  not 
vote  in  national  elections;  and  their 
representative  to  Congress  is  a  Resident 
Commissioner  who  may  speak  but  not 
vote. 

No  tariff  or  trade  barriers  exist  be- 
tween the  Island  and  the  United  States. 
Our  Federal  Government  continues  to 
act  for  Puerto  Rico  in  foreign  affairs, 
defense,  customs,  and  postal  services,  as 
it  does  for  the  50  States. 

The  aspirations  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
well  summarized  in  the  preamble  to  their 
constitution : 

We  conalitor  as  determining  factors  In  our 
Ufe  our  oltlsenahlp  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  our  aspiration  continually  to 
•nrioh  our  democratic  heritage  In  the  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  enjoyment  of  Its  rights 
and  privileges;  our  loyalty  to  the  principles 
of  the  Pederal  Constitution,  the  coexistence 
In  Puerto  Rico  of  the  two  great  cultures  of 
the  American  hemisphere,  our  fervor  for 
education;  our  faith  In  Justice;  our  devotion 
to  the  courageous,  industrious,  and  peaceful 
way  of  life;  our  fidelity  to  Individual  human 
values  above  and  beyond  social  position. 
racial  differences,  and  economic  interests; 
and  our  hope  for  a  better  world  based  on 
these  principles. 

The  economic  handmaiden  to  this  de- 
votion to  democratic  principles  is  appro- 
priately called  Operation  Bootstrap. 
Under  this  program  the  islanders  have 
intelligently  diversified  their  agricultural 


base  and,  at  the  same  time,  carefulljj 
fostered  a  rational  and  reasonable  in4 
dustrial  buildup.  The  result  is  a  serie^ 
of  soUd  achievements.  Income,  life  ex^ 
pectancy,  and  literacy  have  soared;  mA 
fant  mortality,  disease,  and  poverty  hav^ 
markedly  decreased.  Today  Puerto  Rico 
is  probably  the  most  prosperous  land  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  Its  per  capita  income 
is  the  second  highest  in  all  of  Latin 
America.  Serious  problems  remain,  bull 
the  record  of  the  past  10  years  assures 
us  that  Puerto  Rico  is  on  the  right  roadl 

I  believe  this  record  should  be  an  in-» 
spiration  to  every  imderdeveloped  coun-f 
try  in  the  world.  Indeed,  every  yeaif 
thousands  of  leaders  from  those  coun-+ 
tries  visit  the  island  to  see  and  to  learn. 

Puerto  Rico  is  serving  as  a  bridge  be* 
tween  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  Her  statesmen  are  bringing 
their  wisdom  bom  of  experience  to  thij 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  our  State  Department. 

Teodoro  Moscoso,  former  Administra* 
tor  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad<- 
ministration  of  Puerto  Rico,  is  CoordI<- 
nator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progresfi. 
Arturo  Morales-Carrion,  former  Undet" 
Secretary  of  State  for  Puerto  Rico,  1$ 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs.  I  believe  that 
there  are  many  more  highly  qualiflexj 
Puerto  Ricans  who  would  serve  the 
United  States  well  in  diplomatic  posts  to 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  world,  in  other  key  positions  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  in  the  Peacp 
Corps.  I  urge  the  President  to  take  adh 
vantage  of  their  background  and  trainr 
Ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarkable  developh 
ment  of  Puerto  Rico  through  Operatioh 
Bootstrap  under  a  democratic  system  ctf 
government  is  clear  proof  to  the  world 
that  economic  and  social  progress  is  nctt 
only  completely  compatible  with  freedom 
and  democracy  but  is,  actually  enhanced 
by  it. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  of  the  Comi- 
monwealth  I  congratulate  Puerto  Riep 
on  its  past  achievements  and  on  its 
f  utiire  promise. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  AND  A 
SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  OH 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
George  P.  Miller)  .  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frolti 
New  York  I  Mr.  Dulski  I  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2  yeaVs 
now,  one  of  the  major  themes  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observances  has  be<n 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Hou^ 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  Duriiiijg 
the  1961  observance  and  again  in  tl^e 
1962  observance,  Americans  in  all  sea- 
tions  of  this  country  have  voiced  thair 
support  in  favor  of  such  a  congressional 
committee.  They  recognize,  if  some  Of 
us  do  not,  the  necessity  for  a  serious  con- 
centrated study  of  all  the  captive  nations 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  one  in  Latwi 
America. 

The  original  measure  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  the  Captiye 
Nations  was  submitted  as  early  as  Mardh 


1961  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
His  proposal.  House  Resolution  211,  was 
soon  followed  by  three  dozen  similar 
resolutions.  All  of  these  have  been  bot- 
tled up  in  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
primarily  because  of  the  fear  of  several 
parties  that  such  a  committee  might  do 
loo  effective  a  job.  Popular  demand  for 
action  on  this  vital  project  has,  never- 
theless, continued  to  express  itself  with 
undiminished  fervor 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  citizens  are  not  blind 
to  the  several  maneuvers  that  have  been 
exercised  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
this  indispensable  committee.  The  lat- 
est one  of  a  sudden  and  haphazard  series 
of  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  fools  no  one.  This  plug-up  effort 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  serious  im- 
plementation of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  which  the  86th  Con- 
gress passed  and  which  frightens  Khru- 
shchev each  time  it  is  mentioned.  If 
this  flippant  effort  is  supposed  to  help 
the  captive  nations  and  our  own  citizens, 
then  I  am  afraid  that  the  requirements 
for  such  aid  in  this  cold  war  continue 
to  elude  some  of  us. 

We,  in  this  Congress,  still  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion in  this  respect  by  forming  a  SF>ecial 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  I 
join  with  many  other  Members  in  this 
body  to  call  for  immediate  action  on 
House  Resolution  211  and  the  other  reso- 
lutions by  our  Rules  Committee.  Let  us 
put  this  to  the  test  of  a  House  vote,  and 
let  us  be  counted  accordingly.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  outcome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  popular  interest  in  this  major 
project  and  the  week  itself.  I  request 
that  the  following  data  be  appended  to 
my  remarks  at  this  point:  A  report  on 
"Captive  Nations  Committee  Urged"  in 
the  Binghamton-Sun  Bulletin;  the  sev- 
enth way  to  overcome  commimism  ad- 
vocated in  the  Christopher  News  Notes: 
a  memorandum  on  the  1962  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  issued  by  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  on  June  21.  1962: 
an  article  on  captive  nations  in  the 
Ionian  of  Iowa  College;  an  article  on  a 
Special  Captive  Nations  Committee  in 
the  Hoya  of  Georgetown  University;  July 
15  editorial  on  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
the  New  Bedford,  Mass..  Sunday  Stand- 
ard-Times; and  a  report  in  the  June  12 
issue  of  the  China  Post,  "China  Backs 
Proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week." 
Captivi  Nations  CoMMrmE  Urgkd 
The  establishment  of  a  special  committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  is  one  of  the  ways  In 
which  the  United  States  can  support  the  na- 
tlonal  aspirations  of  "enslaved  people."  Ig- 
natius BllUnsky  told  a  gathering  of  Uicraln- 
lan-Amerlcans  yesterday. 

Mr,  BllUnsky,  general  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ukrainian  newspaper,  America, 
spoke  on  "Ukraine:  One  of  the  Submerged 
Nationalities"  at  the  Ukrainian  Hall. 

For  the  United  States  to  deny  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  15  republics  that  comprise 
the  Soviet  Union  is  "detrimental  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country,"  he  said. 

"The  Ukraine,  Albania.  Slovakia.  Latvia. 
Lithuania  and  the  other  countries  overrun  by 
the  Bolsheviks  cannot  be  considered  tradi- 
tionally part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  na- 
tions at  one  time  had  their  independence 
and  national  governments.  Their  struggle 
to  regain  freedom  must  be  recognized. 
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"The  people  of  theae  countries  should  not 
be  considered  minority  peoples  of  the 
U.S.SJI.,  either."  he  said.  "They  are  the  ma- 
jority In  the  land  that  was  once  theirs. 

"The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  was  ac- 
cepted by  Congress  several  years  ago,"  Mr. 
BllUnsky  said.  "But  Secretary  Rusk  would 
deny  It.  He  would  say  that  the  antl-Bolshe- 
vlk  bloc  of  nations  Is  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  not;  they  are  slave  nations 
and  should  be  given  backing  in  their  fight 
for  Independence."  The  resolution  recog- 
nizes the  captive  status  of  the  satellite  na- 
tions. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said  that 
a  captive  nations  committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  "would  not  be  helpful." 

Mr.  BllUnsky  said: 

"Mr.  Khrushchev  accuses  Britain,  France 
and  the  United  States  of  colonialism,  but  he 
has  the  biggest  colonial  power  in  the  world 
today. 

'This  discussion  of  colonialism  should  be 
brought  before  the  United  Nations.  We 
should  let  the  world  decide  who  the  colonial- 
ist is.  Why  shouldn't  Mr.  Stevenson  bring 
this  matter  up  in  the  U.N.?  Why  should  we 
continue  to  take  defensive  when  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev shouts,  'colonists'?"  Adial  Steven- 
son heads  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  BllUnsky  was  a  member  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent  army  during  World  War  II  and 
also  fought  with  the  Ukrainian  underground 
movement. 

His  talk  here  was  sponsored  by  the  Organ- 
ization for  the  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms  for 
Ukraine,  a  liberation  group,  and  the  Ukraini- 
an Congress  Commitee  of  America.  Eugene 
Kurylo,  44  Winding  Way,  is  president  of  the 
organization.  Vladimir  Fedanklw.  17  Berlin 
Street,  is  president  of  the  congress  commit- 
tee. 


Champion  the  Rights  or  Sxtsjucatix  Pio- 

PLES — Do    ro«    Them    What    You    Would 

Want  Them  To  Do  rom  You  it  You  Wekx 

Undeb  Communist  Rule 

More  than  1.000  farmers  recently  made  a 
dash  for  freedom  from  Communist  China. 
But  only  100  managed  to  escape.  Most  of 
the  other  900  were  shot  by  Red  border  guards 
or  mangled  by  police  dogs. 

These  frantic  souls.  Uke  the  3  miUion 
persons  who  fled  from  East  Germany,  prove 
dramatically  that  most  people  run  away 
from  the  "people's  paradise"  whenever  they 
get  the  chance. 

Never-ending  protests,  such  as  these,  are 
hopeful  reminders  that  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  doomed  to  ultimate  failure. 

No  one  can  estimate  how  long  it  wiU  be 
before  freedom  wiU  come  to  the  enslaved 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Nor  should  the  prob- 
lem be  oversimplifled.  However,  it  is  tUghly 
Important  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed  the  ardent  hope  of  one  day  en- 
joying their  God-given  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

1.  Don't  let  them  be  forgotten.  Nearly  1 
billion  human  beings — more  than  one-third 
of  the  people  of  the  earth — are  dominated  bj 
communistic  regimes,  imposed  by  force. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  this  vast 
portion  of  mankind  yearn  for  the  privilege 
that  all  totalltarlana  deny  their  subjects: 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Help  them  to  help  themselves.  We 
must  live  up  to  our  grave  responsibility — In 
every  way  possible — to  assist  this  great  mul- 
titude to  achieve  self-determination. 

Because  the  Commxmlst  leaders  are  keenly 
aware  of  what  free  elections  would  mean  to 
their  regimes,  they  quake  at  the  very 
thought.  The  fact  that  this  U  a  glaring 
weak  spot  In  their  setup  was  proven  by  how 
upset  they  became  when  the  Uj8.  Congress 
passed  the  captive  nations  resolution  In 
1959. 

3.  Prevent  war  by  keeping  their  cause  alive. 
The  more  determined  enslaved  peoples  are  to 


win  back  their  legitimate  self-ezpresalon,  the 
more  liabiUttes  can  be  turned  Into  assets. 
The  SovieU  would  be  reluctant  to  risk  any 
major  confUct  so  long  as  they  have  at  their 
back  mUlions  of  i>ersons  who  will  never  be 
content  with  less  than  fulfillment  of  their 
God-given  freedoms. 

Through  conversations,  discussions,  talks, 
letters  to  editors  and  Congressmen,  keep 
alive  the  cause  of  subjugated  countries  in 
every  way  that  does  not  make  their  position 
worse.  You  will  not  only  be  doing  much  to 
overcome  communism  but  you  may  actually 
help  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  another  world 
war. 

DO  MORE  THAN  TALK 

Reflect  frequently  and  prayerfully  upon 
the  final  plea  made  over  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom radio  station  on  Sunday.  November  4, 
1956.    These  are  the  closing  words: 

"People  of  the  world,  listen  to  our  call. 
Help  VIS  not  with  advice,  not  with  words, 
but  with  action,  with  soldiers  and  arms. 
Please  do  not  forget  that  this  wild  attack  of 
bolshevlsm  will  not  stop.  You  may  be  the 
next  victim.    Save  us. 

"CXir  ship  is  sinking.  The  Ught  vanishes. 
The  shadows  grow  darker  frwn  hour  to  hour. 
Listen  to  our  cry.  Start  moving.  Extend  to 
us  brotherly  hands.  God  be  with  you  and 
us." 


Memorandum — National  Captive  Nations 

CoMMirm 

( From  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  chairman.  National 

Captive  Nations  Committee) 

Once  again,  Americans  in  all  major  cities 
of  the  Nation  will  be  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  this  July  15-21.  This  third  an- 
niversary promises  to  surpass  the  two  pre- 
vious successful  observances.  As  before,  the 
President  Is  expected  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
and  the  Congress  will  observe  the  week  in 
legislative  session. 

Actually,  the  story  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution,  in  all  Its  ramifications,  has 
yet  to  be  told  to  the  American  people.  It  is 
a  fascinating  story  that  continues  to  have  an 
ever-widening  impact  on  the  level  of  inter- 
national affairs.  Just  consider  these  few 
examples  : 

1.  From  July  1959  to  the  present,  Khru- 
shchev and  his  puppets  have  violently  been 
denouncing  the  resolution  and  the  week. 
Why?  VThy  has  this  event,  more  than  any 
other,  precipitated  such  sustained  denuncia- 
tion? 

a.  In  his  recent  book.  Mr.  Nixon  says  tbe 
resolution  was  the  "major  Soviet  irritant 
throughout  my  tour."  Why?  TTie  former 
Vice  President  thinks  Khrushchev  wanted  a 
pretext  to  lambast  him  personally.  This  spe- 
cious ekplsnation  reveals  that  Nixon  to  this 
day  does  not  grasp  the  "wh^"  of  all  this. 

S.  Stewart  Alsop,  in  a  Saturday  Brenlng 
Post  article  last  December,  wrote:  "When  Z 
was  in  Moscow  during  the  Octot>er  party  con- 
gress. Khrushchev  once  again  violently  de- 
nounced the  innocuous  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution,  which  Congress  passes  every  year 
to  attract  minority  votes."  Logic?  U  It  Is 
"Innocuous."  why  the  violent  denunciation? 
Facts?  Does  Congress  do  this,  and  for  the 
mythical  purpose  indicated? 

4.  Secretary  of  SUte  Rusk,  in  a  letter  last 
August  to  House  Rules  Chairman  Smith, 
contradicts  the  contents  of  the  resolution 
and  is  in  turn  contradicted  by  Ambassador 
Stevenson  in  the  United  Nations  in  Novem- 
ber.   Why  the  confused  thinking? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many  examples 
proving  that  the  story  has  yet  to  be  told. 
From  the  time  I  worked  on  the  resolution 
in  1958  to  the  current  undertaking  of  the 
week's  observance,  much  material  of  public 
interest  has  t)een  accumulated.  If  you  feel 
as  we  do  that.  In  the  interests  of  factual 
truth  and  of  our  national  security,  the 
American  people  should  know  this  story, 
please  get  in  touch  with  me  either  st  the 


above  address  or  telephone,  or  at  Gttorgetown 
University.  We  shau  t>e  mcure  tiian  bappy  to 
cooperate  with  you. 

Captitx  Nations 
(By  Gerald  Oasparrl) 

A  Uttle  over  3  years  ago.  President  Eisen- 
hower declared  Captive  Nations  Week.  It 
was  the  first  genuine  gesture  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  that  it  had  not  forgotten 
the  people  throughout  the  world  who  had 
fallen  victim  to  Communist  totaUtarianism. 
However,  this  could  have  bsen  regarded  as 
an  empty  gesture  since  Bsenhower^  admin- 
istration had  failed  to  demonstrate  a  con- 
viction and  a  willingness  to  help  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Hungary. 

Nevertheless,  the  proclamation  did  have 
its  effects  upon  Soviet  Russia  and  when  Rich- 
ard Nixon  vUlted  the  U.S£Jl.  he  was  greeted 
by  a  belligerent  Khrushchev  who  was  openly 
disturbed  about  the  Eisenhower  declaration. 
Pravda.  reflecting  the  Red  dictator's  distaste 
over  Slsenhower's  actions,  declared  tiiat 
"elephants  wUl  roost  In  trees  before  your 
delirious  ravings  come  true."  It  was  qiUte 
obvious,  however,  that  Elsenhower's  act  was 
a  source  of  worry  to  the  Reds  fen-  tt  might 
have  been  an  Indication  of  a  new  foreign 
policy  that  was  designed  to  win  the  cold 
war,  and  it  might  have  arotiaed  the  national- 
istic tendencies  of  the  members  of  the  cap-, 
tive  nations.  These  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  crudest  form  of  colonlallam 
ever  devised.  Khrushchev  made  it  very  plain 
what  he  has  in  mind  for  those  who  are 
held  in  confinement  behind  his  Iron  Cur- 
tain when  he  stated.  "It  is  ease ntlal  that  w« 
stress  the  education  of  the  m stars  in  the 
spirit  of  proletarian  internationalism  and 
Soviet  patriotism.  Even  the  slightest  ves- 
tiges of  nationalism  ahoiUd  be  eradicated 
with  uncompromising  BolshevUt  determina- 
tion." 

There  is  obviously  no  room  for  self-deter- 
mination    for    the    captives    of     tv^twrwuntir^ 

nor  is  there  room  for  American  intervention 
that  might  stir  the  nationalistic  tendencies 
of  theee  people.  The  Red  leader  Is  qiUte 
aware  of  the  potential  danger  of  these  sub- 
jugated groups;  thus.  It  would  seem  realistic 
to  help  utUlze  these  silent  allies  and  incor- 
porate their  desire  for  freedom  in  a  realistic 
foreign  poUcy  that  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  combat  the  spread  of  «vMwmnni»in 
and  Inflict  upon  it  Localculable  damage. 

Under  the  present  administration,  there 
seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  do  what  might  be  feasible  to 
help  the  captive  nations  secure  their  free- 
dom. However  strong  the  desire  of  the 
President,  his  adminlstraticm  did  not  ap- 
prove of  a  proposal  before  Congrees  that  a 
Special  Gomimlttee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
be  established.  When  BepreMntative  How- 
ard Smith  asked  Socrtts^  o(  Btat*  DMm 
Rusk  for  his  position  on  this  commlttM  he 
repUed.  "I  have  carefully  eonaidered  the  pos- 
sible role  of  such  a  committee  in  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  deal  with  the  major  for- 
eign policy  protolem  repre—ntod  by  the 
Soviet-dominated  ar«M.  X  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  the  formation  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  not  be  helpful. 

"As  the  U  A.  Government  seeks  to  deal  with 
the  threat  poaed  by  recent  Soviet  actions 
concerning  Berlin,  It  U  of  utmost  importance 
that  we  approach  any  consultations  with  our 
allies  or  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  best  lends  itself  to  an  ac- 
ceptable settlement.  In  this  context.  I 
believe  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee at  this  time  would  likely  be  a 
source  of  contention  and  might  be  taken 
as  a  pretext  for  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  Interfere  with  the  resolution 
of  the  crisis  concerning  Berlin."  This  Is 
certainly  a  very  strange  policy  in  dealing 
with  an  enemy  that  baa  vowed  to  bury  us. 
The  SovleU  hardly  cared  whom  they  dis- 
turbed when  they  erected  the  Berlin  wall  or, 
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lately,  when  they  attempted  to  create 
haaartlouB  oondltlona  In  the  alrlanes  to 
Berlin.  It  seema  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  UM  this  committee  aa  a  powerful 
weapon  to  hold  over  the  Russian  heads  since 
they  do  not  cherish  the  loss  of  their  colonial 
empire.  He  could  make  It  quite  clear  that 
the  United  States  does  not  recognize  the 
holdings  of  the  Soviets  as  permanent.  It 
seems,  however,  he  haii  chosen  to  permit 
Russian  whims  to  dictate  our  foreign  policy 
and  has.  for  the  present,  written  off  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

Another  member  of  the  administration 
iias  hardly  been  very  courteous  in  creating 
that  atmoaphere  which  best  lends  ItMlf  to 
an  acceptable  atttlement.  Adlal  Sttventon 
stated  before  the  United  Nattoni  that  "de- 
spite a  Soviet  deelaratlon  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  tor  nations.  Inoludlng  the 
right  to  seeede  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Rus- 
sla  crushed  AawbaUan,  Khiva.  Boekhra,  and 
Armenia  In  IMO.  Oeortia  In  IMl.  and  the 
Ukraine  In  l»as. 

"The  BovleU'  territorial  aggrandlMment 
included  the  Karelian  Province  and  other 
paru  of  Finland  and  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Poland,  the  Romanian  provinces  of  Bes- 
sarabia and  Bukovlne.  the  Independent 
states  of  Bstonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

"Following  the  Second  World  War,  whole 
nations  and  peoples  were  swallowed  up  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  In  violation  of  agree- 
ments and  without  a  free  vote  of  the  peoples 
concerned.  These  Included  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  and  then 
Czechoslovakia  in  more  than  one  coup 
d'etat."  He  concluded  with  the  statement 
that  the  Soviet  colonial  empire  "is  one  of 
the  most  cruel  and  oppressive  ever  devised." 
It  seems  obvious  that  this  speech  was  not 
designed  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  would 
generate  friendly  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets. It  was,  in  fact,  an  honest  and  realis- 
tic appraisal  of  communism  which  Rusk 
seems  unable  to  make. 

It  Is  all  very  fine  to  declare  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  in  this  way  hope  to  keep  the 
morale  of  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  high. 
This  yearly  declaration  by  the  President  is 
but  a  feeble  attempt  to  declare  that  we  are 
strenuously  opposed  to  communism.  These 
declarations  demonstrate  a  futility  Just  as 
our  vigorous  protests  reflect  the  inability  of 
the  West  to  find  the  moral  courage  to  defy 
communism.  A  congressional  committee  to 
study  wajrs  to  aid  these  people  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  be 
considered  again  by  Congress.  This  is  just 
one  way  to  help  these  oppressed  people.  We 
should  not  hope  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
or  the  myth  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
Reds.  We  must  realize  now  that  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  movement  calls  for  con- 
tinued expansion  and  eventual  enslavement 
of  the  world.  We  can  no  longer  sit  back  and 
tell  the  captive  peoples  of  the  world  to  wait 
for  we  are  not  ready  to  help  them  gain  their 
freedcm.  We  have  a  sacred  duty  as  the  cus- 
todians of  freedom  in  this  world  and  unless 
we  are  willing  to  bring  it  to  others  we  are  not 
worthy  of  freedom  ourselves.  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  abide  by  the  slavery  of  other  people  it 
will  not  l>e  long  until  our  own  freedom  will 
be  Jeopardized.  We  have  continually  com- 
promised with  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  It  seems  only  logi- 
cal that  If  we  are  willing  to  be  complacent 
about  the  freedom  of  others  we  will  even- 
tually arrive  at  this  point  when  we  will  be 
willing  to  be  Red  rather  than  dead  in  order 
to  avoid  being  brave  Instead  of  slave. 

Cartol  Cbossfire 

(By  T.  Anthony  Qulnn) 

The  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  must  reflect 

the  national  will  of  its  people.    Since  liMS 

the   national  will  of  our  people  has  called 

I  for  a  policy  aimed  at  siirvlval  in  the  straggle 

against  communism,   but   without  a  world 

war.    But  the  harsh  realities  of  Communist 


dogma  make  survival  for  the  West  contingent 
on  the  eventual  destruction  of  the  drlvlaC 
Soviet  will  to  conquer  us.  This,  most  &$l- 
suredly,  can  t>e  accomplished  without  war^ 
but  It  will  require  the  adoption  by  this  Na^ 
tlon  of  a  program  embodying  offensive  acf- 
tion  against  Soviet  power  and  a  reaArina<- 
tlon  of  o\ir  will  to  win,  i.e.,  a  positive  policy. 
The  Communist  successes  of  late  testlfV 
that  such  a  policy  Is  not  in  effect.  Indeefl, 
our  Nation's  Department  of  Sta;;e  appeatfe 
now  to  have  placed  fear  of  world  conflict  alt 
the  forefront  so  that  programs  of  posltltfc 
action  to  exploit  Russian  weaknesses  nfje 
stymied  out  of  respect  for  Soviet  auKer. 

A  recent  and  prime  example  of  this  sur- 
rounds tht  Mtabllshment  in  the  House  tut 
RepreMntatlvaa  of  a  Special  Conuntttee  oh 
the  Captive  Nation*  to  Investigate,  publtcliM' 
and  generaUy  tak*  advantage  of  the  anUJ- 
Russlan  fcallngs  of  millions  enslaved  tMhtad 
the  Iron  Curtain.    Khrushchev's  deep  ooa«- 
cern  over  Wastarn  exploitation  of  this  weati- 
ness   in  hit  empire  U  eminently  clear,  Ms 
proven  by  his  fearful  reaction  to  the  cott- 
greasional  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution*. 
The  State  Department's  timidity  in  anti- 
Communist  affairs  was  distinctly  manifest  Ih 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  comment  eti 
this  proposal  in  a  letter  of  August  22,  104t. 
to  HowAao  SacrrB,  chairman  of  the  Hou^e 
Rules  Committee.     Mr.  Rusk  disapproves  Qf 
such  a  conunittee  because,  he  states,  "it  |s 
of  utmost  importance  that  we  approach  atiy 
consultations  with  our  allies  or  negotiations 
with    the    Soviet    Union    in    an    atmosphofe 
which  best  lends  Itself  to  an  acceptable  set- 
tlement.   In  this  context  I  believe,  the  estat)- 
lishment  of  such  a  committee  would  likely 
be   a   source   of   contention,    and    might   be 
taken  as  a  pretext  for  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  interfere  with  the  resoli^- 
tion  of  the  present  crisis  concerning  Berlio," 
This  kind  of  fuzzy  thinking  reminds  one 
of  Prime   Minister   Chamberlain  at   Muntc&i 
in    1938.     Apparently    Mr.    Rusk    feels    th|tt 
America  must  keep  the  Soviet  Union  happ^-, 
even  at  the  cost  of  subverting  the  poslttte 
aspects  of  our  own  foreign  policy.     Such  a 
show    of    pliancy    may    well    encovuage    tl^e 
Soviets  to  try  for  greater  gains  over  Berlih. 
American  attempts  to  placate  them  have  n^t 
in  the  past,  and  show  no  sign  in  the  futurje, 
of  easing  Russian  antagonism  on  any  que|- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rusk  does  not  stop  there.  He  further 
remarks,  "the  U.S.  Governments  position  Js 
weakened  by  any  action  which  confuses  tl^e 
rights  of  formerly  independent  peoples  t>r 
nations  with  the  status  of  areas  such  as  the 
Ulcralne,  Armenia,  or  Georgia,  which  are  tra- 
ditional parts  of  the  Soviet  Union."  V.  I. 
Lenin,  himself,  recognized  these  and  oth0r 
areas  as  independent  In  1917,  and  foroed 
them  to  become  part  of  the  Soviet  Uniqn 
only  by  3  years  of  bloody  civil  war  a«d 
betrayal  of  promises.  These  national  are^s 
long  struggled  against  Russian  domlnatleri, 
either  csiarlst  or  Red;  and  Armenia,  itseff, 
was  never  fully  a  part  of  the  old  Russiiin 
Empire.  The  Soviet  Constitution  of  19$6 
recognizes  them  &&  "independent"  Socialist 
republics,  and  Khrushchev  today  is  hoarse 
from  telling  them  they  are  independsht 
states.  Yet  Mr.  Rusk  writes  them  off  6s 
"traditional  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  #4 
years  after  conquest.  Khrushchev,  as  Stalin 
before  him,  has  long  desired  American  ^e 
Jure  recognition  of  the  long  chain  of  RussiOn 
conquests,  beginning  in  1918  and  extendittg 
through  the  Baltic  States  and  Eastern 
Europe.  It  appears  that  from  Mr.  Rusk  lie 
is  t>eglnnlng  to  get  it. 

In  a  second  letter  to  Representative  SMit^i. 
dated  December  27,  1961,  Mr.  Rusk  reafllnhs 
his  stand  and  the  "UJ3.  Government's  loafe- 
established  policy  toward  the  peoples  of  tf  e 
U.S.SJI."  If  that  policy  entails  full  recogni- 
tion of  Soviet  conquests,  as  Mr.  Rusk  \nf^8, 
then  this  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  becomes  even  more  necessary  to  shed 


public  light  on  the  limitations  of  such  a 
policy.  A  national  goverrunent  which  fiends 
upward  of  $50  billion  yearly  to  halt  Soviet 
advances  but  refuses  to  even  look  at  chances 
for  its  own  advancement,  is  not  serving  the 
national  will.  Billions  for  defense,  but  not 
1  cent  for  offense  Is  no  policy  for  survival. 


Captive  Nations  Week 
From  today  through  July  21,  the  United 
States  Is  marking  its  third  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Since  the  US  State  Department  has  a 
tendency  to  soft-pedal  American  references 
to  the  captive  nations,  apparently  for  fear 
that  Moscow  will  become  more  threatening,  It 
la  fair  to  ask  why  we  should  have  such  an 
observance. 

Captive  Natioixa  Week  remains  •IgnlAcaut 
because  the  cold  war  la  a  continuing  fact  of 
l>olltlcal  life  There  has  been  no  chanft  In 
Coinmvinlat  doctrine:  The  desire  to  bury  our 
w^ay  of  life,  by  whatever  means,  remains  the 
admitted  touchstone  of  Communist  policy, 
no  matter  how  mildly  It  is  phrased. 

For  the  captive  people  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains,  the  cold  war  con- 
tinues, too.  Famine  in  Red  China  has  not 
made  Mao  Tse-tung  relax  his  hold  on  the 
suffering  Chinese  people.  Growing  food 
shortages  In  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Russia 
Itself  have  not  caused  the  Communists  to 
abandon  their  rigid  program  of  forced  col- 
lectivization of  the  peasants. 

When  Khrushchev  convened  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  satellite  governments  In  Mos- 
cow, he  made  It  clear  that  although  the 
Communist  bloc  faced  a  severe  economic 
crisis,  no  choice  between  guns  and  butter 
could  be  offered.  Butter,  he  Implied,  was 
obsolete  and  would  remain  so  for  some  time. 
The  captive  nations  hate  their  Communist 
masters  as  much  as  they  did  In  East  Berlin 
in  1953,  and  In  Hungary  and  Poland  In  1956, 
when  hatred  exploded  Into  open  revolt. 

Proof  of  this,  if  proof  is  required,  can  be 
found  In  the  mass  exodus  of  more  than 
120,000  Chinese  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao 
and  In  the  flight  of  hundreds  of  Eastern 
Berllners  who  have  risked  their  lives  to 
breach  the  Berlin  wall  since  its  erection 
nearly   a  year  ago. 

These  people,  whose  firsthand  experience 
with  communism  has  continued  for  years, 
are  our  stanchest  allies.  As  General  Max- 
well D.  Taylor.  President  Kennedy's  mili- 
tary adviser,  has  stated,  the  unwavering 
passive  resistance  of  the  captive  peoples  is 
one  of  the  strongest  deterrents  to  Soviet 
aggression.  As  long  as  Khrushchev  Is  afraid 
of  being  stabbed  In  the  back,  he  Is  less  likely 
to  launch  an  attack  on  the  West. 

But  the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
will  not  go  on  resisting  their  Soviet  masters 
indefinitely  unless  we  give  them  some  reason 
to  hope. 

Our  total  failure  to  formulate  any  kind 
of  a  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  seems  to 
indicate  the  West's  tacit  acceptance  of  a 
world  divided  into  two  parts — one  slave,  one 
free.  The  recent  U.S.  proposal  for  an  ex- 
change of  nonaggression  pacts  between 
NATO  and  the  fictitious  Warsaw  Pact  al- 
liance— actually  a  group  of  puppets — has  had 
an  especially  discouraging  effect  upon  the 
captive  peoples. 

Captive  Nations  Week  provides  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  chance  to  show  the  victims 
of  Red  slavery  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
It  also  provides  our  Government  with  a 
chance  to  take  the  Initiative  in  the  "cold 
war,"  which  could  be  done  by: 

Insisting  on  inclusion  of  the  Hungarian 
problem  on  the  agenda  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly. 

Remaining  steadfast  in  refusing  to  help  the 
Communists  solve  their  problems  by  credits 
or  expansion  of  trade. 

Raising  the  question  of  Soviet  treaty 
pledges  to  hold  free  elections  in  Eastern 
Europe. 
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Placing  the  question  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  de- 
nial of  self-determination  rights  to  the  peo- 
ples of  east-central  Europe  on  the  a^nda 
of  every  U.N.  General  Assembly  session  frc«n 
now  on.  

China  Backs  Pioclauation  or  Captive 
Nations  Wi 


Ku  Cheng-kang,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Civic  Organizations  of  Republic  of 
China,  yesterday  welcomed  a  V&.  Senator's 
proposal  that  the  third  week  in  July  be  pro- 
claimed the  Captive  Nations  Week  by  the 
United  States 

.A  news  item  datellned  Washington.  June 
9  iCNA)  said  that  U.S.  Senator  Roman 
HavsKA  introduced  In  the  US  Senate  a  reeo« 
huion,  requesting  US.  Preeldtnt  Kennedy 
to  proclaim  the  third  week  In  July  of  this 
year  the  Captl\^  Natloiu  Week  and  to  bring 
the  question  of  liberation  of  these  nations 
and  regions  before  the  United  Nations  Oen> 
eral  Assembly. 

Commenting  on  the  Item  Ku  said  Senator 
Hat'sKA'a  proposal  was  a  thouchtful  one  to 
which  he  wUh«d  to  pay  his  high  trlbuu 
and  enthusiastic  response. 

"Today,"  Ku  added,  "the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  oppressed  peoples  is  to  struggle  for 
existence  and  freedom." 

He  voiced  his  conviction  that  this  Is  the 
most  opportune  time  for  the  United  States, 
leader  of  the  free  world,  to  step  up  its  lib- 
eration movement.  "Agricultural  failure  Ls 
common  to  the  Communist  areas  In  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  particularly  the  people 
on  the  mainland  are  facing  imminent  star- 
vation," he  pointed  out. 

He  said  the  fact  that  the  East  German 
people  keep  on  fleeing  to  the  West  and  the 
Chinese  people  risked  their  lives  to  flee  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao  in  batches  after 
batches  recently  serve  to  provide  a  strong 
proof  that  they  are  all  for  freedom  and 
against  the  tyrannical  Communist  rule. 

He  hoped  that  the  resolution,  when 
passed,  cotild  be  accepted  by  President  Ken- 
nedy so  as  to  give  the  Conununist-enslaved 
peoples  a  great  encouragement. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Sj>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  MOUNTING  DEMAND  FOR  TAX 
CUTS  BEFORE  CONGRESS  AD- 
JOURNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  IjAne]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
an  across-the-board  tax  cut  is  in  a  race 
with  time.  Unless  the  Congress  provides 
some  relief  for  the  heavy  tax  burdens 
carried  by  corporations  and  individuals, 
in  the  5  to  7  weeks  remaining  before  ad- 
journment, the  sluggish  economy  may 
slip  back  into  another  recession. 

As  the  new  Congress  will  not  convene 
until  January  1963,  we  run  the  risk  that 
a  possible  recession  will  deepen  to  the 
point  where  extreme  measures  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  warning  signals  are  clear.  There 
has  been  little  reduction  in  the  millions 
of  unemployed.  The  profit  squeeze  is 
slowing  down  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  The  sharp  and  sudden  decline 
in  the  value  of  securities  traded  on  Wall 
Street,  reflects  the  doubts  and  fears  of 
investors. 


Confiscatory  taxes,  patiently  borne  by 
corporations  and  individuals  for  many 
years  to  meet  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional obligations,  are  exhausting  the 
initiative  and  the  confidence  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

On  previous  downswings  in  the  eco- 
nomic cycle,  we  have  waited  to  see  what 
happens  and  have  been  forced  Into 
emergency  spending  programs  to  effect 
a  partial  recovery  that  simply  postponed 
the  day  of  reckoning.  The  root  and 
cause  of  our  sluggish  economy  is  the 
drying  up  of  Incentives  through  excessive 
taxaUon. 

Sooner  or  later  this  issue  had  to  be 
faced,  and  I  believe  that  the  day  of  de> 
etalon  Is  neari  Some  measurt  of  tax  r«* 
Uef,  to  eneouiMte  enterprise  and  to  r«- 
store  investor  and  consumer  oonfldeno«. 
is  essenUal  to  produce  the  revenues  that 
support  the  programs  of  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Apart  from  the  first  year's  deficit,  tax 
reduction  will  stimulate  economic  ac- 
tivity; soon  compensate  for  the  Initial 
loss  of  reveitue;  and  provide  more  free- 
dom of  action  for  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals to  do  more  for  the  progress  of 
our  people. 

When  two  widely  separated  organiza- 
tions like  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce — although  their 
fiscal  objectives  may  differ — unite  in 
calling  for  a  substantial  and  widespread 
tax  cut  by  Congress  before  it  adjourns, 
and  are  supported  by  an  impressive  list 
of  authorities  in  other  fields,  we  sense  a 
national  awareness  of  what  must  be 
done. 

Present  tax  rates  are  the  roadblock  in 
the  way  of  economic  recovery  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Although  various  formulas  are  pro- 
E>osed,  I  believe  these  differences  can  be 
bridged  by  the  overriding  necessity  of  a 
tax  reduction,  now,  before  we  become 
bogged  down  in  another  recession  that 
weakens  our  capacity  for  recovery. 

Relief  should  be  across  the  board, 
benefiting  corporations  and  individual 
taxpayers. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  U.S. 
commvmity  is  that  an  immediate  tax  cut 
is  both  necessary  and  desirable:  Neces- 
sary to  halt  the  economic  decline;  de- 
sirable to  renew  confidence  £ind  provide 
incentives  that  will  liberate  the  dynamic 
capacity  for  growth  that  is  the  very 
heart  of  freedom. 


QUINNIPIAC  COUNCIL.  BOY  SCOUTS 
OF  AMERICA,  SCORES  'FIRST" 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  <Mr. 
George  P.  Miller  i  .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Giaimo]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  have  long  been  an 
object  of  admiration  for  many  of  us. 
Their  record  of  accomplishment  is 
matchless,  and  their  ideals  are  worthy  of 
emulation  by  every  American. 

I  would  like  today  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  specific  activ- 
ity of  the  Quinnipiac  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  located  in  Hamden. 
Conn.,  which  is  a  magnificent  example 


of  the  principles  of  Scouting.  The 
Quinnipiac  Council  is  sponsoring  an  in- 
ternational camporee — the  first  of  its 
kind.  These  boys  and  their  farsighted 
leaders  have  brought  boys  from  all  over 
the  world  to  Connecticut  to  live  for  a 
month  with  American  Scouts  and  have 
a  firsthand  view  of  America.  The  boys 
have  taken  side  trips  to  New  York  and 
Boston  and  Just  recently  came  to  WasJi- 
Ington. 

It  was  nvy  exU^eme  privilege  to  meet 
these  boys  and  their  visitors.  I  spent 
several  hours  with  them  and  came  away 
convinced  that  this  Is  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  is  extremely  Important  and 
worth  while.  X  am  proud  to  r«prt«ent 
Uiese  Soouu  and  their  f  amilits. 

Under  unanimous  oootent,  X  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Ricokd  explanatory 
material  on  this  unique  and  fruitful  ex- 
periment in  international  living,  and  the 
names  of  the  boys  who  participated. 
My  especial  commendations  are  ex- 
tended to  the  Quinnipiac  Council  chief, 
Samuel  D.  Bogan,  and  the  troop  leadei-s. 
Mr.  Auerhaan,  Mr.  Burger,  Mr.  Gagnon, 
and  Mr.  Magrath,  for  their  wisdom. 
leadership,  and  immeasurable  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  better  international 
relations. 

The  material  follows: 

iNTEaNATIONAL     CaMPOKEZ.     1962,     QuiNNtPUC 

Council,  Hot  Scouts  or  Amxkica.  Hamoen. 
Conn. 

During  the  entire  month  of  July,,  the 
Quinnipiac  CouncU  is  sponsoring  an  Inter- 
national camporee  that  is  setting  a  prece- 
dence in  ■  international  relationships.  This 
camporee  is  a  climax  of  more  than  20  years 
of  international  exchanges  instituted  by 
Quinnipiac  Council  Chief  Samuel  D.  Bogan. 
With  the  full  support  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil. Boy  Scouts  of  America,  this  is  to  be  the 
pioneer  effort  for  the  establishment  of  this 
type  of  program  by  other  local  Scout  councils 
tlu-ough  the  United  States.  Participating 
will  be  Scout  representatives  from  14  nations. 

The  camporee  consists  of  three  phases: 

1 .  Camporee  Week  from  July  1-8,  at  Quinn- 
ipiac Council's  Camp  Sequassen,  Winsted. 
Conn.,  and  a  second  week  of  regular  camp 
activities  during  the  week  of  July  &-15. 

2.  Our  visiting  Scouts  will  live  In  our 
homes  so  that  each  will  get  to  know  us  bet- 
ter. The  visit  In  our  homes  will  include 
side  trips  of  Interest  such  as  visits  to  local 
p>olnts  of  Interest  as  well  as  nearby  cities  of 
New  York  and  Boston. 

3.  A  highlight  trip  to  our  Nation's  Capital, 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  July  23-27.  Head- 
quarters for  the  group,  which  numbers  ap- 
proximately 180  Scouts  and  leaders,  will  t^e 
the  Hotel  Ambassador.  A  welcome  to  Wash- 
ington is  to  be  given  by  U.S.  Representative 
from  Connecticut,  Congressman  Robekt  A. 
Giaimo,  at  dinner  on  Monday,  July  23. 

On  Tuesday.  July  24.  the  tour  schedule  in 
order,  is  as  follows:  Capitol  BuUding,  Wash- 
ington Monument.  Jefferson  Memorial,  Ma- 
rine Corps  Monument,  Arlington  National 
Memorial  ( including  the  laying  of  a  laurel 
wreatli  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier). Lincoln  Memorial,  National  Archlvea, 
and  the  Wax  Museum. 

On  Wednesday,  July  25,  a  tour  of  the 
White  House,  home  of  our  Persldent.  will  be 
followed  by  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  the 
home  of  our  first  President.  There  will  also 
be  a  tour  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
area,  including  the  National  Oallery  of  Art 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  real  highlight  of  the 
trip,  a  visit  to  each  Embassy  represented  by 
our  visiting  Scouts,  accompanied  by  their 
hosts. 
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Oa  tlM  ntunk  trip  to  Connecticut,  Tliiin- 
day.  Jidj  9S.  a  luncbeon  stop  will  be  made  at 
the  Jfattonal  Aaadquarten  of  the  B07  Beoats 
of  Ametiea,  In  Mew  Brunawldc  "KJ.  Oar 
boat  fcr  the  vlilt  will  be  Chief  Scoot  Scecu- 
tive  Joeeph  A.  Bnmton.  Jr.  Included  will  be 
a  tour  of  the  Jcdmston  Scout  Muaeum.  lo- 
cated on  the  ground*  of  the  national  office. 

Over  800  Scouts  from  tlie  following  nations 
are  participating  In  the  International  camp- 
oree  i>ro(ram:  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Prance,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Iran,  Italy.  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, Swedm.  Switaerland,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  following  Is  the  statement  used  in 
placing  a  wreath  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier : 

"In  placing  this  wreath  to  honor  an  un- 
known soldier,  a  casualty  of  war,  we  pray 
that  the  fttendshlps  we  have  formed  during 
the  past  few  weeks  will  In  some  measure 
help  to  taulld  a  world  at  peace.  May  we  live 
to  see  the  day  when  all  mankind  will  cher- 
ish the  wide  earth,  and  give  friendship  to 
all  men." 


QuiMNiPiAC  Coimcn.,  Bot  Scouts  or  Amzs- 
ICA,  Hamssn,  Cohn. — ^Washington  Tkip 
R08TZB 

TKOOP   1 

Troop  leader:  Mr.  Auerhaan. 

Patrol  No.  1:  Dennis  Evans,  leader;  Oay- 
len  Duncan  (Canada) ;  Edward  Murphy; 
Richard  Lawton  (Canada);  Robert  Eatcm; 
Rickey  Innes;  Robin  Tetlow  (Canada) ;  Fred 
LandcMl;  and  Kenneth  Landoi^. 

Patrol  No.  a:  Stephen  Lowrey,  leader; 
Axel  Conradi  (Canada);  Phil  Lewis;  Peter 
Conradi  (Canada);  Mark  Moore;  Randall 
Miller:  PmiI  Robeon  (Canada);  James 
Rcveaux;  and  David  Shiffrln. 

Patrtd  No.  S:  Craig  Stahl,  leader;  Sten 
Ake  NUseon  (Sweden);  Alan  Stahl;  Carl 
Lewis;  Sven  Goran  Nllsson  (Sweden):  Rich- 
ard Sehoenknecht;  Gunther  Hubmann 
(Germany);  Carl  Smith;  Robert  Lepper; 
Kurt  Henle  (Germany):  Richard  Kubeck; 
and  William  Edwards. 

Patrtd  No.  4:  Michael  Gaboon ,  leader; 
Berut  Blarlssoa  (Sweden);  Bill  Gaboon; 
Hakan  Laogseth  (Sweden):  Barry  Berman; 
Jeas  Bloom;  Percy  Klllng  (Sweden):  Peter 
Heyae:  Lindsay  Hulbert;  Swen  Jaeobson 
(Sweden) ;  Howard  Finger;  and  Mark  Fldler. 

Taoop  2 

Troop  leader:  Mr.  Burger. 

Patrol  No.  5:  Charles  Floto,  leader;  John 
Tyrer  (England) ;  Paul  Floto;  John  Ciastko; 
Giovanni  Oeddes  (Italy):  Alan  Horwath; 
Mario  Rampini  (Italy);  Bill  Tinker;  Barrle 
Drazen;  Paqul  Mauro  (Italy);  Phillip  Pac- 
lella,  Jr.;  Joseph  Paolella. 

Patrol  No.  0:  Paul  Ford,  leader;  Jolal 
(Iran) ;  Michael  King:  Rodney  W.  Archer 
(England) ;  John  E.  Barker,  Jr.;  John  Blalk- 
lock;  Raymond  Consldtne;  Fred  Langerman; 
KhosmnevlMn  (Iran);  Peter  Consldlne; 
Howard  RuhtM;  Parzl  (Iran). 

Patrol  No.  7:  Robert  Stockus,  leader;  Rene 
Rlmada  (Mexico);  John  Hall;  Fernando 
Margaln  (Mexico);  Robert  Hunt;  Russell 
Hotchklas;  Ruben  Fernandez  (Mexico); 
Peter  Jeasop:  James  Keating,  Jr.;  Fred  Suss- 
man;  Ronald  Rlne. 

Patrol  No.  8:  Bruce  Hawley,  leader;  David 
W.  Lanksbear  (England);  Andrew  Harvard; 
Diego  Alonao  Hlnojosa  (Mexico);  Ruse 
Seavelll;  Bryan  Bperry;  Jorge  H.  Padilla 
(Mexico);  David  Oltlitz;  Richard  Oreele. 

TBOOP  3 

Troop  leader:  Mr.  Gagnon. 

Patrol  No.  0:  Robert  Rathgeber,  leader; 
James  Stewart  (Canada) :  Jeffrey  Prager;  Mi- 
chael Daly  (Canada) ;  Donald  Clock;  Thomas 
Oock;  Michael  Oatway  (Canada) ;  David  Ta- 
tor;  Jcdui  Busman;  Bruoe  Clark  (Canada) ; 
John  GoUa;  Riebard  Ruasell.  Jr. 

Patrol  No.  10:  David  Novickl.  leader; 
Hansjjorg    Hagmann     (Switzerland);     Erik 


Olesen:  Thomas  Casparls  (Switaerland) ;  MIj- 
chael  Blanehard;  William  Welrsman;  Wcflf 
SUer  (Switaerland);  Roy  WllklnBon;  Lefe 
Iwanskl. 

Patrol  No.  11:  Donald  Galllgan,  leadetl; 
Dennis  Galllgan;  Benedict  Dolf  (Switzer- 
land); Francis  Calssle  (Canada);  Dougls|s 
Blowers;  Alvln  Blowers;  David  Moore  (Cafii- 
ada) ;  James  P.  McGovern,  Jr.;  WlUlam  Mac|- 
Calmon. 

Patrol  No.  12:  Joseph  Link,  leader;  Brad- 
ford  Llff;    Portunat   Busch    (Switzerland) 
Robert   Arnaud    (France) ;    Robert    Boul^ 
David    Waldron;     Alain    Roumy     (France)i 
nred    Schretber;     Richard     Schwartz;     Erik 
Huuse  (Denmark);  Vincent  Gagnon;  Robert 
Fletcher.  i| 

raoop  4  II 

Troop  leader:  Mr.  Magrath. 

Patrol  No.  13:  John  Fallgren,  leader;  Pel 
DaRoe;  Anthony  DaBos,  Jr.;  Cornelius  vt 
Tricht  (Netherlands);  William  Meneel 
Rusty  Condon;  Maurlts  van  Tol  (Nethi 
lands):  Robert  White;  Calvin  Ward;  Ri 
Pen  (Netherlands);  Michael  Pranford;  Mat- 
tin  Garber. 

Patrcd  No.  14:  William  Richards,  leader: 
Esko  Pakkanen  (Finland);  Julian  LlpshtT; 
Kristian  Seren  (Finland);  Richard  Emmoa^; 
Richard  Englehardt;  Nicholas  Athanasslc^u 
(Greece) ;  Barton  Hall;  Paul  Hancharyk. 

Patrol  No.  15:  John  Perry,  leader;  Karl  ^. 
Tossavainen  (Finland);  Robert  Moore;  Alex- 
andres Mlchaloi>oulOGJ7  (Greece);  Mlchaiel 
Laurie;  David  Leeney;  George  GrlpHrl 
(Greece);   Peter  Daniel;   Donald  Eaton,  l^r. 

Patrol  No.  16:  David  Anderson,  leader; 
Llanos  Evangelos  (Greece);  Alan  Bruce ; 
Christos  Petreas  (Greece);  Jerry  Montlio^i 
Harold  Alderman;  Constantlnos  Voulgaitls 
(Greece);  Alfred  Clark;  Robert  Conslglifj; 
Constantlnos  Papenastasiou  (Greece);  Stall' 
ley  Schwartz;  Doug  Smith. 


Mrs.  Ouiaf  of  Oregon  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  made  In  general 
debate  on  the  equal  pay  bill  and  to 
include  a  table. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halpern)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  TXTPPER. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Keoch. 

Mr.  Carey. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 


ab- 


sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Baring  (at  tJ|ie 
request  of  Mr.  Priedel)  ,  for  10  days,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  ordfirs 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  20  minutes,  on  tp- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Lane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  DwTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halpern),  for  20  minutes,  on  July  7,t. 

Mr.  OiAiMO  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  5  minutes,  today,  to  revise  aaid 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  6G67.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  In- 
corporation of  certain  nonprofit  corporations 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2998.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressioiial 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remans, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mason  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  on  the  passing  of  a  puMic 
sei'vant. 

Mr.  Zblbnko,  the  remarks  he  made  in 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  11677  and  to 
include  tables  and  other  documenta^ 

Mr.  pHiLU!«  and  to  include  extrai^e- 
ous  matter. 

Mr.  Alger  to  revise  and  extend  jhis 
remarks  made  in  Committee  on  tjhe 
Equal  Pay  Act  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  17(X).  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Abejuro; 

H.R.  2187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AuguBthi 
Ramlrez-Trejo; 

H.R.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Sepulveda  Abarca; 

H.R.  6874.  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  Government  Employees  Training  Act 
with  respect  to  payment  of  expenses  of  at- 
tendance of  Government  employees  at  certain 
meetings,  and  for  other  ptirpoees; 

H.R.  10606.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  public  assistance  and  cbUd  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11038.  An  act  making  supplementi^l 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\'e 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  July  26,  1962, 
at  11  oclock  a.m. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

July  13,  1962. 
committex  on  acrict7i.tt7kk 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  Housx  : 

The  above-mentioned  conunlttee  or  sub- 
committee,   pursuant    to    section    134^b)    of 
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the  Leglslfitlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Piiblic  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6- month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated  and   expended    by  it: 


Tntal 

N;nii''  'if  el  ii'li'yr"'' 

rri'fcssion 

salary 

•liiriiie 

fi-nidiitti 

lieri<nl 

■ 
■^MiuhiiC  oonmittw: 

.Idlin  J.  Hi'.mburgi'r. 

Counsel 

»h,  77-J.  (10 

Kraiui.i  M    LoMav.. 

SlaJI  loiisultiint 

S.(i.'.l   4ti 

ChrLstinc  .'  .  (Uilla- 

Clork 

S.tl.'.l   46 

ghtT. 

!Iv<ip  If.  Murray... 

.^.ssistant  clerk. 

7. 17^  76 

I.vdui  V;ic  n 

Stafl  assistant.. 



4,  rzi.  2S 

Hcttv  .M.    'rezioso. 

do 

4, 727.  is 

I'li-'KV  Joai   Lamm.. 

<lo 

4,4'l3  '2S 

(Iladvs  N.  On- 

SlafT  a,<v«i.stant 

2,  (Vi.-!,  4K 

(larclio. 

(throuRh  Apr, 
IWi'iK 

30, 

Jniio  r.  \V.,icik 

Staff  as.'si.stant  . 

3.  .'>»3.  If) 

M.irtli.i  H.  nil  ih 

.-^tafT  assistant 
(from  Keb.  1, 
196.'). 

3.  i47.  45 

Jiilin  MiTC-T 

Staff  iissistant 
(from  June  1, 
1962 1 . 

iS»\  33 

Inv,  ■iiiE.ititif  com- 

irultco: 

.K<\v\c  Downry 

<io 



31.V  f>4 

.Maviian  . 

Hiivwrxxi    .V. 

."^talT  u.ssi.'itant 

1,6N7.  9-2 

Taylor. 

(itiniugti  .K\n 

3<\ 

.M.irtlia  II  .nn.ili 

PtiifT  assi.-Jtaiit 

64'.».  49 

(tlirnuiili  Jan. 

31, 

lycj). 

Name  of  cmjildycc 


(leori^e  .\.  Trian  ._ 

JaiiU'S  K.  Mixiri'  "     . 
Stephen  I)    NfilUr.... 

,\ustin  (1.  Siiutli 

Kamliiliih  'riiunui.*'.. 
.Naneie  Iliimnuu'k  ... 
( icorpe  1'.  ("()ss;ir,  Jr. 

Viiila  W  .  (iruMis 

I'atruk  M     Hayes.... 
Ho'^.iliiie    K.    ^f(■(^ov 
ITII. 

\\  lUiam  J  .\i  ary.. . 
Harry  K.  Keynolds. 

Jianne  C.  Smith 

Suianne  S.  Thomas, 
(ieraldine  K.  Kolhwc 

Mary  ¥ .  Wilson 

San>lra  T>.  I'ereival 

(iraee  W.  Ueime. 

Mary     L.     Schwan- 

niiinn. 
Mary  II.  Small  wood.. 
(iciirgeS.  (irtt-n 

James  H.  Rersie . 

Jos<iihine  Hirdsell 

Dorothv  l>.  north 

Rotiert  Dimkel 

I'aul  1).  tJuinn  

(ia\le  ('.  Haver 

l>()rothy  K.  Sweeney.. 

Silaji  1  alxT     .    

John  II.  Murphy 
f'atlHTiiH'  L.  Kiiini  It 
William  H.  (iuiit'iT 
Allah  F.  Dickson      . 
I.avcrni'  Koutlisrdcr  . 

Clara  H.  I\)si  y      

William  J.   H'aroodv, 

Jr. 
Jessemine  .K.  Falls  . 
Virginia  E.  Stevens. . . 


Funds  autli'iri7ed  or  apprufiriated  for  cxmi- 
n.itt.r  i\i>  nditures »5(l,(IOO.OO 

Aiiioiint  of  e  ;iKnditures  jireviously  riiiorte<l.    33,061. 17 
.\m(punt  exi  rnded  from  Jan.   1   t«  June  3il, 
l>«y 10,  fwV  yo 

Total    inidiint  expended  from  Jan.  1, 

1961,  to  June  3<>,  I9»>J 43.747.07 

Balam .'  un«  \iM-nded  aj;  of  June  3(t,  1962.      6, 252. 93 
Harold   D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 

JtjLT  15,  1962. 

COMMITTEI:    OM    APPROPEIATIONS 

To  the  Clqik  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
F^lbllc  Liiw  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  l  to  June  30,  1962,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether wl'h  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated  and   expended    by   it: 


Total 
(trow 

Niinii  cf  (  ni|ilii\c'e 

I'rofeKHlon 

salary 

durinit 
ft- month 

|NTio<l 

Kenni'ih  H|  rankU-. .. 

Clerk  iind  utalT 
din-ftor. 

SB.  824  74 

I'aul  M.  W  lnon  

do 

ft.tCt.  74 

<'ar!«)n  W.  >  "ulp 

HtafT  aMiUtant 

8.  7.\4.  4« 

Sanuiel  W.  Cronhy 

<lo 

«,  7.M.  4K 

Jay  It.  Howe    

do 

K  978. 68 

Koxn  I'.  Pope 

do 

8.ft7H  A8 

HoUrt  S\.  Mover  .... 

<lo 

8,  578.  (W 

I- rank  1".  Senders 

do 

8,  578.  68 

Kiifc!(ni'  li.   .Villwlm  .. 

do 

8.  .S78.  68 

<).  Momer  ."-karin 

do 

8.  578  68 

UoUrt  I,.  Mirhafls... 

do.. 

7. 612.  08 

KoUrt  r.  Williams... 

Editor     

7,  260. «) 

(teorpe  E.  I'.vans 

BtafT  assistant 

4.781.84 

Aulirey  k.  '.lunnels... 

do 

6.909.12 

Francis  (}.  Merrill 

do 

5, 634.  96 

Earl  C.  Silfhv 

do 

b,  634.  96 

.'^amuel  R.  I'reston 

do - 

5, 066.  OR 

Keith  F.  Mainland.... 

do 

3.273.04 

Lawrence  (•.  .Miller... 

-Assistant  editor 

4,606.78 

Profession 


Clerical  assistant... 

do.... 

do 

do 

Messt'llger.    . 

Clerk -stenogruiiher. 

do 

do.. 

do 

do 


..do... 
---do... 
-.do... 
...do... 

U  do... 

---do-., 
.--do... 
...do... 
--.do... 


KEIMRUKSIMENTS  TO  GOVERNMENT  AGE.VCIES 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
|)eriod 


do .-   - 

Clerk  to  tlie 
minority. 
Clerk -stenographer. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.   .do- 

-.to    

.       -do     - 

...   ..lo 

do 

.do   

.do 

-     .do   

do 

do   


$3. 643.  77 
3.  39(1.  63 
3.  188.  10 
2.  S2.'i  H) 
2. 327.  34 

2.  M2.  39 
.'.14.47 

3.  liWi  82 
3.221.84 

2.  l«7.  88 

3.(Wi.  82 
3. 35»i.  86 

3.  356.  H> 
3.  (IH6.  82 
2,tl.S7.88 

2,  844.  32 
1.39!  52 
1,298  98 
1,298.98 

1.298.98 
8,051.46 

3.  086  82 
3,  356.  86 

614.47 
514.  47 

2,  795.  29 

3,  086.  82 
3.  3.56  86 
3.  086.  82 
2.  OlS.  02 
2.  850.  ,V) 
1.475.  4t) 
2.  .572.  35 
1.492.  sn 
2.  .56K  (II 
1.298.  98 

1.047  ,V. 
256.38 


Fiiii'ls  authoriJ<-<I  or  appropriat- d  for  eom.- 
iiiitli-e  >  xixiiditureS- .      $ 


.\mount  of  eiiHnditures  pr.  viouslv  re- 
porU'l  .  21I,tt89  49 

.\i!ionnf  fxi>.-ndi  d  from  Jan.  1,  1962,  to  June 
30,1962-  .    231.0.V.  f.7 

Tutal  amount  expendi-d  from  July  I, 
1961,  to  Jun.' 30,  1962      442,746.16 

nahinof    uneip«'nded  as   of  Jime  30, 

1962 - - - 

Clarence  Cannon, 

Chairman. 

July   15,  1962. 
Committee   on    Appropkiations    (Investiga- 
tions State) 
To  the  Clbik  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  p>erlod  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorised  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 
gross 

Nsme  of  employee 

Profewlon 

nalary 

during 

6-nionth 

period 

Kenneth  T. 

Plrector,  nurveyg 

M.  802. 32 

Deluvlgne. 

and  inventigstlons 
MafT,  to  May  1, 
1962. 

William  IV  Poyar* 

Director,  survey* 

7, 225.  45 

and  investigations 
staff. 

I>eonara  M.  Walters. . 

Assistant  director, 
surveys  and 
investlgatioRS 
staff. 

6,944.28 

Rowland  C.  Halstead, 

do...- 

2.273.74 

Lillian  M.  Mackie.... 

Stenographer 

3,390.64 

Helen  C.  Perrish 

do - 

3,36&.34 

William  T.  Roy 

Consultant      .. 

3,000.00 

TotAl 

gro.s,s 

.Name  of  emiiloyee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

.\pency  for  Intema- 

tlon»l  Develop- 

ment: 

Lapa<:ula,  Michael 
J. 
.Agriculture,  Depart- 

Investigator  

$7,175.60 

ment  of: 

Baldauf,  T.  M. 

do 

3,  41^1  80 

Evan.',  Cteorge  ¥. 

Staff  assistant 

1.531.54 

Wridc,  Charles  H... 

Editorial  assistant . . 

3,  740.  84 

k\T  Fop'o,  Depart- 

ment of: 

Urown   Rol)ert  M  . . 

Investigator.    

1,961.60 

Atoiiiii-  Energy 

Commission; 

Taylor,  (J.  f-. 

do 

4,  247.  83 

Hiw.iU  of  t  he  Budg- 
et: 
Miller,  C.J 

do 

4,431  69 

Civil  Service  Com- 

misjiion; 

Coltrin,  Marion  J... 

do.... 

1.801    16 

Commerce,  Depart- 

ment of: 

Jarvis.  L.  IL. 

do 

3,  442. 95 

Kei.st«r.  R.  11- 

<lo 

3.  640.  88 

Shafer,  W.  S 

do 

5,  800.  20 

Shearer.  Ross  S 

do 

Z  435.  20 

Tii-deinami,  Ilollie 
J. 
(  orps  ol  Engineers: 

do 

3,455.69 

Klein,  A.  A 

do 

3,  722  83 

Federal  .\viation 

Agency: 

Fede,  Frank  J, 

do 

.5.  8M    78 

Federal  Bureau  of 

Investigation: 

Brent    A.  S.    

do 

1.318  72 

Hnmmta,  H.J 

do.. 

3.  I3I.S2 

(  hish  )lin,  I„  B 

do 

1.915.  .52 

Copar.  J.  r 

do-.. 

7.  -253.  28 

DiBuck.  H.  1 

do 

6.  943  44 

l\iier.  R.  W... 

dO-- 

274.08 

Folev.  F.  B... 

do.... 

2.  .533  68 

Franklin,  P.  .M 

do 

7.038.08 

Ilalstea<l,  R.  C 

—.-do..  

.5.  191.  IK 

Ilarman,  R.  V 

do... 

7.  6,58.  72 

Hayes,  E.J 

do 

].8(».  36 

Healtli  txnefitsfund'. 

Ilerringtoii,  R.  B...' 

Law,  W.  C L 

U'Wis,  P.  H---. |. 

Life  irisurance  fund    . 

Lipsoimb,  W.  P 

.Ml  Dcwell,  L.  I 1. 

-McEliece,  R.  F |. 

MalK'S,  B.  -M |. 

Martinson,  W.  C...  . 

Neale   A.  W I. 

Retinment  fund 1. 

Roberts,  A.  J I 

Tunicr,  P.  .K '. 

WcKxl,  H.  B . 

Foleral  C^ommunica- 
tioiis  Commi.ssiou: 

Thelemann,  E.  C   ..  . 

Federal  Tra<le  Crim-     | 

mission;  \ 

Wagner. Winfleld  K.'. 
Healili,  Eclucation,       i 
and  Welfare,  De- 
Ittirlnient  of: 

Ring,  P.  S '. 

Interior,  Dei)artment    | 
oft  tie:  I 

Phillips,  J.  C 

Labor,  i>epartment 
of: 

Balll,  I»ra*l 

LII)rar>-  of  Congress: 

Kow,  J.  K 

Navy,  Department 
of  the: 

Wllkenloh,  C.  K.... 
Post  Oincc  Depart- 
ment: 

Kopp,  Robert  

Btate,  Department  of: 

iJtvuart,  (1.  H 

Veterans'  Admtni.*- 
tration: 

FulUm,  J.  C. 

Travel  and  miscel- 
laneous expense 


Investigator. 

....do 

....do 


Investigator 

..-.do... 

....do.... 

-...do... 

—.do.... 

—  .do... 


Investigator. 

....do 

....do 


do. 


.do- 

.do. 

.do. 

.<lo. 
.do. 


..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

.-do. 


613.79 
2,  590.  88 
7, 027.  68 
3, 030.  48 
300.90 
7.  .V>8.  88 
7.  215.  28 
2,558.08 
2.  776-  56 
3, 527.  28 
7, 6,Sa  72 
.5,  796.  66 
!  3,  775.  68 
I  2. 282.  40 
I  1,. 540  (18 


.5,481.87 
5, 396.  38 

1,  167.  87 

6,801.83 

S,M3.0fl 
3,  m.  75 

1,1.'>4  M 

4,115.68 
7,593.00 

3, 809. 47 
58,680.74 


Funds  authorir.ed  or  appropriated  tor 
mittee  exp«'ndltures $580,000.00 

.Amount  of  expenditures  previously  rei>orted.    215, 900. 33 


m 


S! 


It 


M 


'Al. 


m 


m 


14804 
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Juhj  25 


Amount  espended  from  Jan.  1,  IW2,  to  June 
30,  1UC2. $291,080.35 

Totd]  amount  expended  from  July  1, 
1«H,  to  June  30,  1962 806,880.68 


Jlulancc  unc\pendcd  as  of  June  30,  1962.      43, 119.  32 
Clarxnce  Cannon, 

Chairman. 


July  17,  1962. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
To  the  Clbk  or  thk  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  001,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended   by  it: 


Xailic  (if  ciri|il'iyi'C 

i'ri'fi'!;.-iii)n 

Total 
(rmss 
salary 
dnrinK 
6- month 
period 

'^Robert  W.  Smart 

John  R.Blandford... 
Philip  W.  KeUeher  ... 
Frank  M.  Slatinshelt.. 
OnetaL.  Stockstill  .. 

Bernlece  Kalinowski.. 

L.  I.«ul,v  Ellis 

M.  Jane  Binder 

Edna  E .  Johnson 

James  A.  IJoaklns 

Chief  counsel 

Couusol... 

do... . 

do 

Committio  Sicre- 
tary. 

StHJrrtary  .    .  .   

....do 

....do 

do       . 

Billi-krk 

$8, 824.  74 
8,798.40 
8.798.40 
8,7W.40 
4, 676.  70 

4. 67a  70 
4.676.70 
3, 647.  56 
4,003.26 

3,547.56 

orrifE  or  hi-eti.vl  counsel  opEii.^TrN<;  ptr.si  ant  to 

II.  RKS.   7»  AND   79,   87TH  CONC. 


John  J.  Courtney. 
Sam  K.  Xunn,  Jr. 


Dorothy  Britton. 
Jane  Wh^eUUutn. . 
Adeline  Tolerton. 
James  Joeey 


Special  oonnsit^l . 
Assistant  counsel 

(since  June  1.% 

1962). 

Secretiwy    

do 

Clerk 

MessenpT 


$8. 824.  74 
326.59 


4. 403.  28 
3, 456.  42 
3.  248.  82 
1,  813.  08 


Funds  autbofized  or  appropriiited  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  (FI.  lies.  79>       ...  ..  $150,000.00 


Amount  of  eoipcndittircs  prcviou.-ily  re- 
ported....  .      60,852.19 

Amount  expeniled  from  Jan.  1,  1902  to  June 
30,1903 ..       ..       22.241.08 


Total  amount  expi^nded  from  Jan.    1, 
IWl  to  June  30,  19f.J _ 83.093.27 

Biihince  imetixinli-'l  ;is  of .fiily  1,  19fi2..      66,906.73 
Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman. 


July  24,  1962. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cuiwency 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoxtse  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6- month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Xuuic  of  employee 

Profis.sion 

ToUl 
gross 
.salary 
during 
6-month 
porlod 

Robert  L.  Cardoa 

Chrk  and  general 
cotauel  (r«8l«Bed 
3m.  14, 1962). 

$686.37 

Name  of  employee 


John  E.  Barriere '  Majority  start 

I      meralxT. 
Omian  .''.  Fink Minority  .«iuil 

I      memlHT. 

Robert  R.  Poston ('ounsel .  . 

Thoma.s  (iraham,  Jr.    I  Counsel  (enii  v  im 

I      duty.  May  it, 

I      1962). 

!  Deputy  clerk . 

!  .^ssLstiint  clerk 

'  Secretory  to  chaii- 

I      man. 

I  Secretary  to  niinor- 

I      Ity  (entry  on 
duty,  Aiir.  1, 

I      1962). 
Roper  J.  I'.rown Editor 


Helen  T..  Rocer."!  . 
.Mary  VT.  I^aytonli. 
.M;irj.MKTile  lioiin... 

^rl1rv  F.li7.;i)Kth 
Mehl.r. 


Total 
gross 
salary 

(luring 

fi-montti 

I)criod 


$.S,  S24.  7i 
S,  824.  T< 
8.  .S-J4.  74 


:,.  204.  1$ 
.^2(>4.  1( 


Anioimt  c.\i>cnded  from  Jan.  1  to  Jime  30, 
iW2 


None 


To(;U  amount  eTpendorl   from  July  1. 
1961 .  to  Jtuie  30,  1962  . .  $206.  M 

li  .Imri mil  \i><  ii.lod  .!.«  of  Juno  30.  lUCJ.       9,  793.  (.7 
John  L    McMillan. 

Chairman, 


I'.IMAfi] 


KMfLOVKK.-*  MRSrAST  TO  H.  RKS.  504,  SI  BCOMMITTI.K  VH 

iiorsi.vc  |1 


July    15.   1962. 
Committee   on   Education    and   Labor 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Housf: 

The  above-mentioned  C'lmmittec  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194C. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962.  inclusive,  to- 
gether witli  total  funds  autliorlzed  or  appro- 
priated  and   expended    by  it: 


Kenneth  W.  Rurrow?.'  rfon.'-inirpconnnii^t . 

Royiil  I..  Cotiiiru I  Minority  coiiii-tl 

(entry  on  diiiv, 
June  11,  littiJi. 

Eleanor  \'.  I  ianiilton  .1  Research  a.<isisfant 

Rot>in  11.  ll:irl)in '  Clerk  (entry  on 

I      duty,  June  1, 
I       1962.  off  payroll, 
i      June  24,  19«v.>). 

John  J.  -McEw.-m,  Jr..'  Deputy  staff  liinc- 
I      tor. 

Orady  Perry,  Jr I  Clerk .  

MargiU-et  E.  Tnrfcer..|  Secretary 

Frances  -M.  Vcakie i do.." 


$•*.  249.  ir 


300  2T   _ 


S,  Sl't  74i 

.■;,  814.  (!t| 
3.307.  ()4 
3,  491.  S$ 


Fimds  authorized  or  apiiropriatcd  for  com-  i 

mitteyc\i)c'nditures $20.".,  nno.  n# 

.\moimtorexi>enditurespreviouslyrciiortei|.      7\i,  810.  4$ 
Amoimt  expended  from  Jim.  1.  IWiJ  to  June 
30,  19C2... 4(1.3%  r4 


Total   amonnt   eTiJcndrd    from   Jan. 
IWl  toJunc^f),  I'A'vJ 


1, 


IJO.  JiJ   tl 


I'.ali'.n'-c  un(>\icn  led  as  ofliinc  3I\  \'M.2. .       s4,  7S: 

Brent  Spence, 

Cfiairman 


July   3,   1962. 
Committee    on    the   District    of    Columbi.\ 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended   by  it: 


Tot!»] 

tro-- 

-Namo  of  ciiiiiloyi-e 

1'rofc.v.iiiii 

.sajan,- 
durini.' 

•  i-moiii  11 

jjcriixl 

Ptandiiiu  (■oinriiliteo: 

Ix)ui.s('  Maviiiine 

Cliicfcl.rV 

$H.824  74 

Dart-'ans. 

RiiswII  r. 

Staff  director    

8,  824  74 

1  )crrii  ksiin. 

^\  ray  Sniilli 

Edncntl<in  diu  f 
'end III'.'  it  1.   ."S, 
]itfl2i. 

2,941   ,V* 

1>.-l.or.li  r    Wnlfl- 

Kilucation  1  lii.f   .. 

.VS8.1  I.-, 

How  .ir^l  1  i ,  ( ;  iin<<T 

( 'liii'f  roiinst'l  lor 
labor-inaii.it;! nil  iiT 

H,  VJI   74 

I.i\  iii'-'ston   I,. 

\--(«  laii'  i-oniiv! 

\n<t   Mi 

W  inviutc. 

for  lalior  iikiiiage- 

lIKIlf 

Janics  E.  nraiii;!an.. 

CouiKt'l    .  ihlirii: 
.\I..y  14,  190^/. 

."..  li.V,  .-.s 

.M  ir\  in  1:    l'iiUn)er- 

Clii.  f.  IllMStlL'utiVe 

2,  2rM  21 

t.i-k  force  TfTcc- 
tlvf  .\1ay!,M%-j 
Titi  -,i  ("'.lUiliriN-  ...    .\ilniirii.>Ir,.ti\r 

I      a.';.'~i.<tant  lo  flic 
ctiainiiaii   I'l  inhng 

'       Kill.  l,v  i;n,j,. 


T;irl,,ir.l  T    I'.i.rr.  -; 

Minorit  V  i  Icrk 

S.  «i7  !*! 

.McUiii  A\     .^n.-.-.. 

.Ailniini.-Jlr  Jim- 

J,4i7.;j» 

.i.'^si-l  illl    .rlu; 

.US 

Jail.  ;(i,  I'ltyi. 

Loiii-,   M.  \\ii|.lii.  . 

.\iliiiini^Ii  a'ixe 

4.  240  2fi 

fal'ti:  Waller  lierire  ' do 

4.251  36 

1  kill. 11  1- ,  I'.irM:-   .       .\i|iiuiii.'-tr..ii\c 

;(.  1  Ks  ,",j 

,T.>--<!isfant  :rfTi 

■tivo 

Fell.  Ifi,  VMti) 

Name  of  eiii|>loyee 


-J 


I'mfr 


W.  N.  Mt.I.eo<I,Jr.. 
llaydcn  S.  (hirber. . 
Leonard  O.  Ililder.. 
Donald  J.  Tubridy.. 
Clayton  D.  Gasque. 
James  T.  Clark 


.\nn  R.  Purvear 

Kllon  .\I.  Co.\cter 

Patricia  .iV nil  Denip- 
sey. 

Total 


Clerk 

.attorney.     

Investigator.. 

Minority  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Assistant  clerk  ' 

(from  Feb.  1,  l'.H)2 
(5  month.';)!.  1 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

StcnograiihiT 


I     Total 

pros.K 

salary 

'iuriiif.' 

iv  moil  til 

period 


%\  754.  4< 
s.  li.-l.  49 
."i.  94J.  .VJ 
(i,  ();«).  361 
.".  397.  if* 

ry.  no:i  -.is 


4.  (.V  u» 
:<.9;<4  "I 
■J.  o*ui.  .'ij 


•'xi.  KCJ.  II) 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com-  1 

mittee  expenditures  (II.  Res.  189,  .Mar.  15. 

1^1) $10.00(1.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  rciwirted.  206.  33 


.\moniit     of    ox|iTiditiires    prcvtou^lv    rr- 
jiorted  ; $1 1,-1.  »40.  4.4 

.\iiiomit  cxin-!iii..i  from  Jan.  1,  19(i-',  toJuiii' 
•i",  1^:3       .   74.3IXW 

Total    aiooiint    r\[Hii,).  .[    frdoi    .I;in.    1. 

I'.til,  lo  June  :<o,  Hoij        _  .....!     ::l'.i,  7W.  32 

Ad.^m  C    Powell, 

Chairman. 

July   15,  1962. 
Committee   on   Education    and   Labor 

(  I.VVESTIGATING    StaFF  ) 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  .'lub- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1962.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated  and   expended    by  it: 

iJoiicral  .-u^iconiniiUi  r  uii    Kilui.ilaui    u-luur- 
niaii.     Uc|in.y  iiIatiNc      (.'l.ivi.LAM)    M 

H.UI.KYi.  • 

Roliert  K.  .McCord.  sul>comniill(  c  cli-rk-.   .  $7.  ."iO-.'.  28 
Ted   Kll.swurlli,  sixcial    as.si.~tant    (.Mar.  1, 

196-'.  to  June  :«!,  lyti.'i .\noi..'i2 

Riitii    r.    KUr.-olr,  a.s.sistaiit  sulicomraittee 

clerk  3,00l>.78 


1962 


Oeneml  8u<«iiinmlttpe  on  Labor  tehali  man, 

JiepraBcntative  Carl  U.  Perkins): 

IlartweD  Duvall  Reed,  Jr.,  ooon^l 

Oertru*  I..  Moaar,  Kflpetary 

Special  fkititoniinlttw  on    Kduearton"  (ch^air" 

man.  Ri'iircs^nlative  Ekith  Oreen): 
Jolin    !■".  -Morse,  director  (cIToctive  Mar.  I, 

19621    - 

T4etty  H.  Prynr,  5nt>pr»mmltle»  r^frlt 
Miirv  Jiini    Wall,  administrative  •.•i^jtu^r,^ 

(Bflective  Feb.  I,  li*-^.. 

Muriel  Cirienbin.  wwttiit  director  leflec- 

tivo  Apr.  Ifi,  TW2) 

WiUiain  U  Ultra,  eouasul  (efit«'Uv«  Aipr.  1£, 

1*V.M 

Jouiiie  .M.  Ciark.  tbcretao'  M-lTectivc  Air 
22,  l'.«Ji 

J,i:iies   U.     larri.soii,  coun.s*  1  (Ju«.  I  la  il, 

lyi'.-'i 

Sjniuil   Suli<oniniitt4'c  on    I.,alior   (chHirruaa, 

Keprt*si'iilativie  Jamu*  lUnt»t:\ u.r j : 
FdiTimul    '">.    FdeliiKiii,    coun.s<^    (rfTective 

Feb.  V.^,  '  IfciJ 

Adririim' tlelds,  aecretarj..    .  

lion  Ixwc.  director  (ending  Feb.  IS.  idTOi . . 
ikktcl   t^ulxH  mmittee   eo    Lab«r    iclikiraua, 

RA})rflpertatiw  Heekert  ZelitvivOV 
Har-wiy  B,  Cohen,  o»uiMel...   ...       .       . 

^^nH1(»  D.  <"'ohcTi.  adTnlnl«!tTaiivp  assi.staiit., 
FduiurKl  .'^'nylhwkJc,  jitafl  Hsi.slant  (Jhl  1 

toil.  iwr>..     .  

Stlec-t    8uN3i«iimittee   oo    Ednrmioo    <chatr- 

niiwi.  Re)re»ntart\T  FRAVt  Thompson  : 

Jolui  1).  il  iuke.,  Jr..  ouunatd 

.Mary  1'.   C orbte.,  secretary . 

CarlJi  Ottc  L  a&siia^U  clerk  (Jan.  1,  to  Feh. 

14.106:0    ■tTective  June  2.S.  1W>2  ...    . 
Soaaa  Lida  UardtMt,  ■»♦» anl  clerfc  tafiee- 

tlveJuM  U,  1K2) _   . 

Ad  Hoc  .'^Mb:xtmmltti>c  un  Inmact  ojf  Imports 

mm!  KiLf)  irt.s  on  .American  I'neniployment 

icdi'ilrnian,      KepresentaUre      JOMN 

H.l>rs: 
James   L.    Gallajzher,  counsid    (ending   Feb. 

28.  1962.)        

M  irv   A.    Umdoll,  clerk    lending   Feb.  2S, 

1  ^ '2^ ... 
Bnrbara  Iiasli,  secntarv  iKeti.  l.'>  to  .Mar. 

:<i,  iwi2> 
AA  Hoc  Sub.»iuiiiiUe<'  on  liitepraiion  of  Fe<l- 

erally      .A.ssisted      Fdllealinii       leliairniail, 

DiivrvR-K  V.  Dan'ielki: 
.Vuroia  Harris.  M'creUtfy  {Mai.  1  to  May  31, 

I'.oiJ.i...    . 

Bartiara   Trevtsitf.  acortary   (Mv.   12  Ui 

MBy3l.l<i62) ...     -- 

Liliiita  .M.  Keiley,  aucieUkrjr  cMuy  7  to  24. 

lUC?)...   .      

Cmrta  Oerifhtv.  secrrtary  Teh.  16  lo  Mar. 

7.  i»en.  

Full  ooBimitlAe  stAfl: 

Jeaiuu;  Til  iiiuiuu,  adiGdiiisUaUve  assistaiU  . 
Tamnra  J    Wall,  ».<;,si5tant  counsel  (cfTectlve 

Jan.  1.  I'.ei).. 

JolBinie  L  Graven,  arimtnLstraUre  Mai.-tiint 

leffi'divx   Feb.  22,  1962) 

M«ry  D    'Inknrd,  •flmlnlstratl'W'  wisiiitant 

lending   ^iir    15.  IWB). 

])ei>oralj  J  .  Wulfe,  eduoatiuu  dainl 

("orrliie  .\:iiiette  HulT,  receptionist .. .     

l>onuld   K     HiTins.  adniinistnitivc  a-ssislaiit 

(eniluig  K.l.  i.s,  li«ii) 

NuDcy  I..  II.  Ha5tinfr?:,  sj-cretary  (J«ii.  1  to 

Mar   s.    '.H.J. 

MiuTi«  Si  e  Natliiuisim.  rweplionist  (.\pr. 

4  to;«i,  pj-.j 

I'atrieia  I  GrRmun,  seu'etury   feuding  Mar. 

31,  ly».2'    _ 

Judith  Al.iUiuay.  rBceptkHii.-«  (Mitr.  i*  lo 

Apr   3,  l!M2) 

JiuiiT"  Kkxin.  sasuOuit  clerk  (effadavr  June 

la,  1*2< 

luvesttiriUvi'  Lu.sk  Jora-: 

I^>oD  .\ tu-b.ninnn.  rhW roanal 

OdcU  Cl»rt:.  chW  iiiv«tsti|ratur 

M.irvin  K    KiilUiier,  chief  iu\%'.-lii:.itor  (end- 

bif  May  14,  J9K21 

Ludw  !(   I'tiUtsr,  uauMiJtaul  tvn<iui«  A4ar.  U. 

1«6-' 

Waldo  F«rrish,  admin ist rati \x-  mufifXeat 

Olive  (JiWifm*:,  serretary 

John  Young,  (t)ii<ult,iiit  (etlective  .\pr.  1. 
V.>r,2) 


a»JGRESSIQNAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


$7,  Hn  28 
a,0UO.  7S 


.V  8K3  16 
5. 295.  46 


1.39105 

2.0S3  62 

1,901  90 

1.074  61 

83S  41 


S,a)*  f.7 

s.  on.  :h 

2, 000  fil 


s.aos  70 

{C«»  70 

«.  2^.M 
it,  102. 02 

166.40 


2.001  34 

1,000.26 
7f/j  87 

1,SO0  39 

i.ai7.oi 

aOCLK 

30177 

4,302.00 

4.001.88 

2,GS:.59 

2.2U.21 

2,  253  63 

l,nti2,  S4 
6S1.  36 
2<C'  Si 
2l)S.  20 
M6  77 
»4  09 

7.IW2  *« 

«,2a)  (ih 

S.&86  63 

S.7M  14 

8, 167.  *t\ 
2.(389  B8 


2,500.35 


Fdwurd  J.  Drum,  Jr.,  li.•^a^tnnt  invrytiEntur 

tlin    1  to  M.ir.  31.  V,»«2' 2,  .tOO  .3" 

.\lfri''ii  \'iJm1.  uue-tmutor  leflcillve  Apr.  1, 

l'>iiJ 2.  .V.Hl.'io 

Zeldm  E.  Mc.\'«Hl.  cJork  (eOective  Apr.  1, 
iwRS ^.r^«^:i9 

Jiuues  K.  lir.iiup.in.  eounsid 1. 1'V'  34 

luu  Uiiiiey,  s,.,  n  tary  (ending  Mar   l.";,  lMf.2'.  hV-i  .i^ 
.\riioM  Block,  inve.stitrator  <ef1(icti\'c  May  1, 

VMJ' CV)  CiS 

^'ino^ity  .stafT: 

Ilevijj-ly  Pearson,  minority  scretary 3.  2K9.  38 

Travel  aiij  Uikaucii<UM«us  expeiiaes 2.'i.  438.  36 


Funds  Buthoriwd  or  appicprittted  lor  oeiu- 
mlttae  cxpendituret Ml.  000. 00 

AmoimtofezpcndlturcfpRTiiMHly  leported-  390,821.01 


:  cipeBiM 
1B62 


Jml  1  te  ii 


.U74, 02.08 


LM 


Total  anKmnt  eEprnded  bom  J«n.  1, 
1961,  to  June  SO,  1962 <• 

Balance  um  \[).  nded  as  of  June  ,30.  1902  167,046.96 
Adam  C.  Powell, 

CJuurmML. 

July  9,  1962. 
Committee  on  Foreion  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoxjbe  : 

The  aboTe-mentloned  coounittee  or  sub- 
committee. pxiTBuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  LegislatlTe  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  801,  7»tb  CongreK,  approred 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  «ach  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jaouary  1  to  June  80,  1962,  Inclustre,  to- 
gether wtth  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated  and  expended    by  it: 


Tntsl 

RTO* 

Naiuo  of  cinpl'tvec 

rfT'ItacUni 

•alary 

doriag 

fv-Hjonlh 

Rovd  Crairlofd..     . 

Stall  adniinistr»ter_ 

$8,834.74 

KoyJ.  Bullock. 

Senior  staff  ooosult- 
iiiir. 

«,?:&.  7D 

Albert  C.  T.  Hkmt- 

Stafl  coBaultanl 

&,72>.70 

phal. 

rrwrnkUaJ   Scliupp  .. 

-.  do 

8.644.R2 

Robert  F.  lirandt 

liivestigalor  con- 
sultant. 

8.504.04 

Harry  C.  Cromer 

?tafT  consaltaat 

1306  28 

Philip  B.  Hillint's 

."^[M^'  al  a.ssislant 

fi,  879.  K4 

Marlaa  .K.  Cmniecki. 

Ruutr  oonsultant  ' 

4. 846.  36 

June  Nigh 

.Senior  staff  a.s.sistant. 

7,  001.  40 

Hdon  C.  MttCUuL 

Staff  ainistaat 

«.  004.  (r2 

Helen  L  liashapiai  .. 

-  ..  rte 

ft.871« 

Mary  Ixjui.se  (j'llricu. 

flo 

1784.36 

-Mary  K.  MediW 

do 

3,  .^33.  23 

Doris  B.  McCracken 

...     do" 

3.  .%42.  SO 

KoIktI  J.  Boweii 

ClcTual  ii,s.sist.nit 

3.  937.  44 

I  KITecUve  .Mar.  12.  iyti2. 
'  EfTective  Feb.  1,  19C2. 

Funds  atitliorlzod  or  appropriated  for  com- 


mittee exi>enditure« 

Amount  oftrpendU iires  previously  reiHirled. 

Ainonnt  eijieorted  from  Jan,  1, 19K.  t«  June 

3Q.1M> 

Tatal  SBMunt  expended  trom  Jan.   1, 
MBUtD  JuncSO.  1962 


tisaomnn 

£G,30aJ0 
81  441 X.*) 

02.  802.  S5 
57, 1«7. 15 


Balance  uoetpeDded  m  of  Jun«  90. 18ri2 

Thoicas  K.  Mokoak. 

Chairman. 

JTTLT  S,  1962. 

Committee  on   Government  Operations 
To  the  Clerk  of  ttie  House  : 

Tlie  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Lieglslatlve  Reorganieation  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6 -month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  19S2.  IndiBlTC,  to- 
^etho-  with  total  funds  authcoized  or  appro- 
priated and   expended    by  It; 

£ipcaFe!i.  Jan.  L  VtSt^maeX,  lMi2: 

Full  roinniiltee.. |84i.05 

£»'(vlive  ;inJ  L*'gtslati*c  UooreaiUKa- 

tinn  Sul>coin«itt»e 31  OR.  74 

Military  OperatiamSabenmrniliM....  319M  31 
OovemninU  AMiritaef  Satx-oiiunittoe.  2&.  SaC.  35 
lull  rv'ivi  rnim  iilal   Ki  latiotis  ."^uK-oin- 

luiltic. 30.10104 

Foriirn  diierations  and  Monrtary  Af- 

f.iirs  SutHiinnniUei' S9,83S.95 

?[M'c«al  DunaMe  Froinrtv  Bubconmrit- 

U'c... 11WB.97 

£p<'(ial  eio^-eraiiMBt  ImfoniiatiaB  Bub- 

comiinUte>' 81742.  16 

Bpedal    Bubeonunittae    oa    Asil^ed 

FtnjeriiDd  Land  PfoUeJns U.BB.30 

Ppedal    Put>conimitt»-«'   on   the   Home 

Loan  liiMik  B«Mrd U,l».  30 


Salaries,  full  eoBualttae.  iim.  1~J«^  Ml 

1902: 
Christine  Say  Davis.  iUC 
JaoHG  A.  *  ^"if"*!.  |i»'*°'»i 
.Miles    g.    Bonuey,   aiitliili   setMral 

eo  instil _ 

Kvie  J.  VVade.at^IiiMaabv 

Ilvkiies  ril'ltiiltn.  Stsgiii— Iwii 
Abg  K.  .VlcL«eMaa.  St 
J'atiieia  WaheacstaC 
Cliailotlc    C.    BiobeU. 

(fell,  l^auen,  IQtt).. 
IIH<  n  M.  lioynr,  luiuorUj 

stiilT  

J.  1*   Ctwlsoii.  iiimorily  (Mun.sel 

Expeaar^,  Jan.  l^uue  m.  lUfiS:  Full 

mttt**.   travel,    putilieaiiun.s,   tek-jilione, 

statioiii  r\  supplies,  etc 

F\eiiil;'.e  !Uid   Le^-islativi'  Reorpaniiafion 
,<ul>coiiiiiuttee.  Boa.  Wiffiaoi  L.  Dawaoa, 
chainiian- 
ElDier  W.  HowterKoa,  i 
.^rtluir  i'eriniMii.  Miv< 
IHniet   A.    K.■v^aIla^lgll,   legal   re8(>arcli 

anaiy* 

Itptip  Manning,  <lexk-sti'iiopraj)lier 
\'i'ronica   B.   iotaaaoa,    ihii  annuls 

plicr 

Iliairv     (tKiiMTsniith,     stati    member 

(Mar    U-Juar  Si,  imui 

En  'cu.si* 

TntaV 


14805 


tia4.74 
1«24.  74 

7, 09S  o<; 

ia»4  (N) 

1  T5f7  2>* 
4.884  .W 

4.»1  72 

1,B5.  10 

1  OBI  41. 
7,401    IS 


MIK 


4^ 


IVI  90 
7.0BK.06 

ir.'iO  12 
3.  750. 12 

1780.12 

torn  ."i7 
1,1:7.  So 


2Skfi8.S.  74 


MilltHn'  Operations  SulKommitt<>e,  Hon. 
C  het   iloIilteM.  chBtomaa: 
iierLMTi  Roback,  staff  adaUaMiatar 

John  Fuoi  Ktiipiif,  iuvwslipatar 

rv»nirt«p  ().  Daliliii,  .<stafl  attorney 

KoUti  J.  McEbtrr, 
Mi>l«e  J«  Hiiehes,'<^rk 
CaiUeriBF  L.  Koeberleaa, 

raplier 

E*rl  .T.  Morjriui,  iiive.5t4gator  (Jan.  1-31, 

l«(i2> 

Eipensi-s 

Tiltal 

Government      .\ctiv1iies      Piil>eomniittee, 
Hon,  Jspk  HriHilis,  chairriiiui: 
Fdv  ard   C.   Unxiks.  Jr..  statT  adrain- 

tslrator 

J'iuncn.s  Inilrit/,  couii.sel  iFeb.  1-June 

8P,1«cri .   .   

F.rn'st     Coinisfa     liayaartl,    aiMnrialf 

oounsel  iJune  1-30. 1962) 

1)aniel  L.  Fowtr,  invertiiTBtor.. 

Irma  Rt'ol,  cfcrk.. 

laannr    1.    Uimt,    Jr.,    lavmOfStor 

(Mar  ai»-June  an,  liW) 

L.    RujKrIl    Hard!nc   II,   invvsttcator 

fJan   1-14,1«W!> 

Expunges 


188174 

1388  7H 
fi.  U».3fi 
4.801811 
1«122 

1888.22 

1,122.23 
f>14.  2»> 

88. 864.  31 

7.  W».  '.i«i 
6.70».:.5 

1.000  fi7 

8.  BTh.  37 
1. 788.su 

l.i6i.7r, 

SB  47 

8M.SI) 


Tjlal 


IDtlv1ro^'emIn««tal  RelatiaB5  SabooniHrlt- 
U<e,  Hon.  L.  11.  Fonntaia,  chatrmsa: 

Janif^  R.  NftiieliJon,  oounarl 

i>el,)liis  ('.  (iiddbeni,  pnitartaaal  atMM 

memlMir 

llertMTt      H.      WHrtiurton,     minority 

eounsel  I  Juno  1K-*1,  iwv.'i 

Willinm      l>onald      ('ray,      re«*arch 

siial>st     .. 

£il((Ti     .M.     .Anderson,     cl<Tk-.stenog- 

niphiT      .     

Bele  p.   Terry,  clerk  stciiojn-aphiT 

Juan     C.     MuuU-'uiuury,    ckvk-jttuUQg- 

rapb'T  I 'line  2.V30,  lUtLM..  . 

Rol'«t  K.  Manuel,  miBority 

t.Ium'  l-«.  19021 

Ex|<i 


T  itiil 

Foreign  Opernlinns  nnd  'MnTirtwrT  .^ffn1r» 
BHtiooniiniiU.ie,  lluu.  I'urUir  Hardy,  Jr., 
cbRirnian: 

Join  T.  M.  Refl dan.  rWef  counsel  

V  alion  T\"no'^:,  investip>'''r  

M.  ."osnpb  .Maun,  ouaiuieil 

Clia-lrs  HotlicntMTF,  Invenipaior 

Fh>'  lli5  PeyTTiniiT,  clerk     

Yvonne  J.  kurtak,  sUruucrapiaT  (Jan. 

1- May  31 ,  19C_') . 

K.  IV  Voanr  CounnH  i.lan.  l-.\iir.  21, 
Mnai 

E  Vl>'ll-e> 

Total . 

Ffieeial  DonaMe  TrojKTly  .'?ul)eoniniittt«, 
Don.  U)hn  f^.  .Monamn,  rhalnnaB: 

Kay  Ward,  staff  adninisUator 

TAarzarti   B.    O'Canuor,   clerk -stcnoe- 
lafitarr 

Clsra   Catherine 


K.S21Sr) 

7.743.00 

7.  743.  UO 

5.34  .V3 

4.  ."M.  :*) 

3. 9S».  22 
3, 7«5  W, 

•JC.14 

S7«.or> 
8M  13 

2U.10104 


7.800  no 
7.0!»<.or, 
IWUTi  itr, 

fi.4>iU  74 
3, 5*«S  .'.' 

2.S2,'.  .'0 

4. 27«  ."»» 
37 J  (IS 

39.  S.{S  W 


Total _. 232.034.  17 


Kxpfsnes. 

TotaL.. 


<,4«2.64 
8.  mo  14 

1088  84 
171*3 


\ 


i.'s,  am.  t)7 


;fi:i 


liil; 

In?' 


!li 
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Sjicoial  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman; 
Siimuel  J.   Archibald,  staff  adminis- 
trator  - -. 

Jack    Howard,    professional    staff 

member 

Iliirry  S.  Weidberg,  assistant  counitel.. 

Helen  Beasley,  stenographer 

Catherine  L.  Hartke,  stenographer 

Ethel  B.  Putterman,  research  analyst 

(Mur.  1-31,  19«2) 

Phineas  Indritz,   Counsel   (Jan.   1-31, 

1962). 

Expenses 

Total - ---- 

Special  Subcomniitfoc  on  As.siRned  Power 
and  Land  Problems,  Hon.  John  E.  Mas.-;, 
chairman: 
Sidney    McClellan,    professional    staff 

mem  ber _ 

Francis  J.  Schwoerer,  staff  member — 
Kji)enses.- -- 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  frol^ 
January  1  to  June  30,   1962,   inclusive,  to- 
$8  051  46     gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ajjpr^ 
prlated  and  expended  by  It: 


July  25 


Total 


6,513.66 
5, 64&  16 
3. 998.  22 
3,  998.  22 

500. 13 

1,341. !tl 
two.  40 

30,  742.  16 


0.  .'.l.S.  ^t 

5,000.70 

13.  .HO 

11,533.30 


7.  743.  HO 
3,390.  00 
3,  yy7.  80 

1.5.  132.  30 


.Naiiic  (if  I'tiiiiluyoe 


Tola 

eri's.s' 
salary 
(luriMin 

;-ii)oiii| 
licriod 


$X.  3.W, 


PlK'tiuI  .'Subcommittee  on  the  Home  Ix)nii 
Bant  Board,  Hon.  John  E.  Mos.<i,  (.hair- 
man: 

David  Olkk,  counsel 

Marguerite  A.  Oleason,  stenograpiicr  . 

E  xpenses 

Total 

Fun<ls  authorised  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  (II.  Kes.  70-592,  87th 
Cong.) l.t>40.00ii  ')*i 

Amount  of  exix-nditures  previously  re- 
ported  .      4Gti.S73  r,() 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  4,  lo  Doc.  31, 
1961 - __ 400,S73.m) 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.   I, 
1962,  to  June  30,  1902 -..  232,034.  17 

BalaiUf  iinrv|i«  mild  iis  of  Juiir  ^\.  IW.',       347.  Wl.  S.i 
William  L.   D.^wson, 

Chairman. 


Jolin  \..  'I'aylor 
Mill'.n  A.  IViul 


CliTiciil  stuff: 
Nancy  J.  .\rnolil 
Dixie  S.  Duncan.. 
Pcnelop*'  P.  ilarvl- 

son. 
Virninia  F. .  Bcdsolo. 
Patricia  B.  Frccnian. 
Susan  \.  Whitviitr 


iJ 


If. 


Professional  staff: 
Sidney  L.  McF;ir-        l'rofcssion;il  si.iiT 
land.  director  and  cii;;!- 

j       neering  consiil- 
!      tant. 
T.  Hi'biiid  A\i(iiior.    Counsrl  and  coiisnl-       S.ail 
tant  on  nati.ni.il      j 
parks.  ! 

Consultant  on  tcrri-  ,    ^.(l,'l.tt 
torlal  and  fndiiin 
affairs. 
Consultant  on  mill-   '     so.'.l.H 
Ing,  niiiiciiii.-,  ;in'l 
lands. 

Chief  (Ink  I    7, 172jtri 

Clerk  I    3,998  ri 

do  '    3.  SOsJ 

.do  '    .1. 7!i.-..).. 

_do  :i.  ■->>*<•. 

Clerk  (fr(un.I-.iii  .'■-',        U.  726. 
1962). 


July  3,  1962. 
commitiee  on  house  administration 
To  the  Clebk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  tlie 
following  rep>ort  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion,  and  total   salary   of  each   person  em- 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriulcd  for  kimi- 
niittee  exiK'iiditurcs  $iiO.  (llMl,|i(> 

-=-  ^ 

.\moiuit  ofexjM'iiditures  previously  n  porli  d 
.\mount  exiK'nded  from  Jim.  I,  H«i;.',  tn  .liiii' 
30,  1962     - 

Total  iiniiiunt  expended  fiijin  J;iii.  1,  Hoil, 
to  June  30,  1962 

Buhince  iinex|)ended  as  of  Tiine  ;«0,  1!*2 

'  includes  payment  Of  $2,480  to  Joseph  B.  lluyt.  >|»  «( il 
con-'ultant  f«i  national  cemetery  leiiisliUion,  nndiT  cfii- 
tr;ut  approved  Jim   21,  1962.      '  »    | 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall,         '| 
CTiaiT-mar\. 


July  9.  1962, 
CoMMiTTFE  ON  Interstate  .\nd  Foreic.n 
Commerce 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sull)- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946. 


ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from      public    Law    601,    79th    Congress,    approved 
Jahuary   1   to   June  30,    1962,    inclusive,  to-     August   2,    1946,    as    amended,    submits    the 


gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro 
prlated  and  expended  by  it 


Total 

N;iini 

of  .•nu'l'.v 

I'rofo-ii.'i 

Kros-- 

.salary 

durint' 

((-monlh 

lieriod 

Julian  1" 
.Marjori* 
.\lar>   F 

I.AnKston 

Savafre 

ytollc 

Chief  clerk 

.\ssL«!tant  clerk 

.\s.Mstant  clerk.  

$8.  824.  74 
7.612.08 
3,  H<r..  '.M 

following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  ettt- 
ployed  by  it^uring  the  6-pionth  pericKl  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  Lippr<i- 
prlated  and  expended  by  it: 


N'anie  i.f  employee 


Prof.- 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  coni- 
nuttee  e.\|)enditure.-; _. ,$;iO, OOO. 00 

-\iiiount  of  expenditure?  previously  reported.     16,  159.  Td 
Amount  e\pende<l  from  Jan.  1.  1962,  to  June 
311,1962.... 82t  .SO 

Total  amount  oxiionded  from  .Tan   1.  I'.Hll 
to  J  ime  30,  1962 16.98».ll 

liahmee  uneviH'nded  ;vs  of  June  :«1, 1%2   ..     i:<,  01.';  I'.t 

Omar  Burleson, 

Cliairnian. 


July  12, 1962. 
Committee  on  Intekiok  and  Insular  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congreas,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion,  and  total   salary   of  each   person   em- 


Clerical  staff 
VV.  E.  Williamson      !  Clerk   . 
Kenneth  J.  Painter. I   l.st  a.--si.--iaiil  ili  rk 
^^arc^'lla  Fend  I   .^..'ssist.int  clerk 

filei\n  L.  Johnson  j  I'rinfine  editor  . 
Joainie  C.  Neuland  I  Clerical  tisslslmi 
Mildred  H.  Lang      .  .do 

\rary  Ryan  ..  '•        .do 

Hoy  P.  Wilkinson      i  .\ssistaiu  cli  ik 
Professional  staff:  | 

-\iidrew  Stevenson  .    Expert 
Kurt  Borchardt  .   .      Legal  coun.sel 
Sam  (>.  .Spal. .      .    .      Kcseardi  six'i  lali-it 
Martin  W  .  Curt-        I  Aviation  (■on.-iiltuit 
ninRhain.  | 

Additional  temporary  \ 
em|iloyeea  under    j 
II.  Kes.  108  and 
il.  Res.  165:  j 

Ciladys  Johnson Cleri(al  .i-.^i-t.ml 

Marparet  J.  Robin 

son. 
Elsie  \\.  Karpow  idi.    Clerical  as^i-iaiit 
Catherine  C.  ...  do 

Mcl,ees. 

Thonia'-  D.  Conway     Siiecial  coiin-icl 

(from  Mar    1, 

1962,  II.  Res.  »20 

and  II.  Res.  V6<i\. 


1     trros* 

salarj 

'    diirite 

,  iV-inoiti  I 

n 


7,  :v_'a'n 

4.  .'.7.1140 

r,.  I'Oftiij 


3.  H4a 

3.  844 

3. 1^41 


8.  824. 
H,  K2i!7 

>».  x-'l.  7 


::.  MiJ.,.iu 
St;»ff  ;i.ssislant |     7,  7!i4.iil 

:<.  8(a|:io 

.!   Mdl.'td 

."  ^H!oii 


Total 
gros,s 

\  .me  ofetni'loyee 

Profession 

salary 

rfurinc 

t'>-monih 

perio'l 

.V.t.iilioiial.  rle.     Con 

Tolm  .-Eleven  Woo. I 

.Messenger  (from 
.Mav  15  to  June 
15,  i962). 

$.362  .W 

I'll,  iri.i  ,\iili  .M  11  -li 

Clerical  a.s.>.is1ant 
(from  June  1 1. 

362  .-.8 

Kdl.erl  IIukIm"^ 

.Messenper  ifroin 

181   J^l 

Crank. 

June  16  i. 

.■^(M-ci.il  .<iihc(jmmit'ee 

on  Retnilatory 

.\s;encies 

Charle.^  1'.   llou  ?e, 

,lr, 
( ieome  W.  I'errv 

CImf  coiiii-.'!      ... 

*>,  77J  (12 

.\S,s<)ciati'  counsel 

7.172  7.1 

llerniiii  Clay  Beas- 

.<ulicoiiiiiiittei'  clerk. 

7.  1h7  '.lit 

.^lii.irl  C.  Ross 

Consultiuit    .   . 

8.064  >;( 

Hi-\  >\r.\\  i;er  ...    . 

S|>ecial  as.sistant 

li.  0(Kl.  (!.' 

Kot.eit  K.  1,. 

Staff  attorney 

,^fr2.-.  .v.; 

Hidiardson. 

Lurlene  Wllheit 

Clerical  :isvi.;tant .   . 

4.  i:(8  (,;i 

Kli7;.t.eth  (i,   l'a(,la. 

.  .  do   ..     . 

3.  r,43  77 

Hetiv  .1.  I.antrip     , 

StenotT.iphor  flerk 

3,  .'.42  .^2 

I-'iind^  :uitlion/i'd  or  :ip|ir..iin:it.-.l   lor  eom- 
mii  tei    expelldilllies.  . 


»,Vv".  000  no 


.\inoiiiii  o[evi>eii.liHire--  jirevioii-ly  re|ioi  ted .     i:t9, 378  t'i.\ 
.\nioiiiil  lApeihled  fniin  .l.iii    1,  to  .Iniie  :tO. 

liK..'  93,  .'.Hi:  .'ii, 

I  .ill!    .im..iii  I    e\|Mwi.li'd    from     Iiii      1. 
I'H.l,  to  I'jii.   :i(i,  I'.o.J  2.32.  ".'7.V  1  1 


U.il    II.  .■  nil.  \|.'  i..|i'  i 


1 1  .Inly  1.  liKVJ  .     3.52.  fr.' 4  »1 
Oren  Harris. 

Chairman . 


July  15. 1962 

CoM.MlriEE  CJN   THE  JUDICIARY 

Tu  \\\e  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Les^islatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
follov-ing  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1962,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated  imd  expended  by  it: 


\    loi'  of  I  io|i!'iye«' 


pri>fe^<i.in 


U(--  V    l)i(  k  1  S(,ill  .jiredor 

\\  illlim  R.   Kole.^  .  ( ietieral  eoiinsel 

Walter  -M  .  liesterin.in.     Ix-i;i.-lati\c  a.s.sislanl 


.Miin.iv  I  It  dikiu 

.<Iu..m'|I    .I.ihMM.ii 

(  I. II  llrr    I      (  'iil'i' 

W  illi.iiii  II    (•..1..1I- 
li  l\  el 

Cariie  I.oii  .Ml.  ii 
.Viine  .1    Uer'jer 
Jalle  C    (■  .l-hvell 
Kr mee-  I'.  ('Ill  i>l  \ 
Helen  ( i.J.l-tTiilli 
\  elma  >'ne.|lev 


Ciniiisel. . 
.\ssisl  lilt  (■ouns«-l 

.\'^SOCl.iIe  culin-x-l 


I 


Cleri<-; 

...do   .. 

.do... 

--..do... 

....do... 

—do... 


staff 


•t..|a' 
(■ri» 

s.iltir\ 

'liiri'i 

i;-moiii 

(• 

IhtIo' 

tS.  s>\ 

74 

.>«.  824 

7  1 

s,  824 

71 

8.  .'JH 

0| 

8,  5t>4. 

04 

<i.  381 

'.«! 

.',  27<> 

II 

3.  99S 

■    >-» 

5, 1.78 

ss 

4,0<<'.i 

,Vi 

.V2«H 

l>. 

4.H((<I 

.1*1 

.■•.,  :«i7 

tN 

FC.Nr>s  Foi:   ri;Ki  si:\Tiii\   lit    rviTED  .<»T\TE<<  roiiE,  Iiis- 

Tiiii  r    ..K   (..■■\i>.  \    I..I.1.    >M.    |•.^\|s|ll^    (ik'tiii. 

I  ',  w  - 

.\     rr.'par  iti'.ii    ..''    ii.  vv     e.jii  i,,i:    of    I  ?.,j,..! 
.■^I  lies  (    ...|i       11(1  yeir 
I   111  \|ieli.li    M.al  III'.,.  I  1.  .■    :<!,  l'.».l  $1.11,  ItW.    1- 

2l,t)8«  i.'i 


i:\|..  I..!,  -i  .1  II!     1   .Inn.    .(II,   I'.K.j 
h:i '  III.  !■  liini-  ;<o,  ItK'.-j 


H      rrr|i,ir,ll  loll  III  lieu    e.illlon  of  l>istriit  ol 
(  ■olliltl*.!  1   (oil, 
I    IHAIiell'li'l  haliill.  1-  I  >,  1,  :U,   I'H.I 
I'  \|irri  il  ■{   I  .', ,  1   .hill,'  :(ii,  |i),,j 


li.,1,,1 


'inr  :i,i.  int.. 


l;.\  >ioii  of  I ;  I    hivvs,  Kii.., 
'  iievpcrel,'.!  Iialanec  I),-,  .  .'d,  Hx,! 
l-'\|M'Mile.i   l.iii.  l-.lnne  :ill,  l!<f,.' 


90,  071'. 

I'.i 

.",4.  ;«ii  (w 

S,  403.  (V4 

45,898.64 

in,  690 
10,  473 

2>: 

in 

Hi 


.liiiii-  :iei,  \>M\> 


217   17 


1962 


CXWGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


14807 


p.\T..\RTEs  TAiT  lA'^.  I  TrrRorcn  Tr>rr:  30,  ■nta,  matx;- 

AM  TO   ■.    RK.-*.    6(5,  H.  RKS.  68.  H.  RES.  SOD,  87TH  COSO. 


Employee 

Position 

Batary 

Appel,  l-eonaril   

.\  S-si  St  an  t  pouns-l  .  _ 

J7,  27.'i.  24 

}tM-ker,  AHiert  F 

Ckrical  KttUI  ( frura 
June  4,  1M621. 

',»&.:« 

P,  land,  Lorraine  %\  .. 

Clirir.il  stalT 

2.fiR5  m 

Purak,  (IrrtrtMlt  C 

do 

4.«tt.78 

Cor?,  Allan  1) 

Deputy  twMoetete 

oounjid  ifroni 
Juue  1,  ly.Ji. 

646  11 

Fi'»Ti>^eri;,  RolH-rtR  K. 

CWlcal  staff    

3,896.94 

>mp'r,  .^Iciiiiuicr  t.. 

Ati-sistaiit  couui*'l 
(lo  Mm-  4,  1«62V 

2,127  30 

( ,r,',  nwal'l,  .^Txlrcw  E 

CltTic-.ll  Staff  (from 
June  5,  1UL2,>. 

260  14 

H-ill,  Patrirtn  J 

Cldiral  rtntr  (from 
Mar.  IJ,  iy(i2;. 

1.87S  43 

llaardt.  Alma  B 

ClertcalrtalT.. 

2,984  96 

Hvman,  Joseph 

Ooonfld  

8.001  16 

Jackson,  MerrUl  T 

Menenpnr  (Mar. 

7-19,  iwn. 

lie  63 

.Lit.  R.  Fn-<lrTlrk 

Aaai.slmil  r^ouns,  1  ... 

6.  h79  80 

Keleiuoiiick,  AlldUM.'!. 
l/i'vy,  JoBepn  M 

Clerical  slutT 

i.:*ti  16 

OericiU  Mafl  (Iroin 

3,  ai7  21 

Fe».,  1(1, 1W7\. 

-MarCALV  riiilip-_ 

Aifiociate  oouii^itl 

7.906  ^ 

Meckins,  Elitnheth  f> 

ClPTlnil  stafT 

8.  996  '.M 

J'ltt,  Richard  C 

A.s.'tociate  cuuu>ii-l 
(lo  M«r.  1,  1963). 

2, 127  30 

Row^nman,  Tyon!* 

-^  ^seriate  ctmnsrl 

«,  oa  (^ 

Siining,  Ri't-'ina  .M 

Clerical  staff 

Su3UU  60 

Sky.  Therwlwf.. 

Aasiitani  eounsel 

5.0«  08 

Wms.  Mary  R 

Ctertray  rt*JI  (fpom 

Mar.  19.  1W2). 

1,  7S7  80 

Willianis,  ?tciihon  T... 

MeiupBger 

2,  479  26 

ZrlcnkT).  Bmjnmtn  L  . 

.\Ksi9laiu  pmin?w4 

4.7S?  60 

Jantiary  1  to  Jcme  SO,  1962,  tortttstre,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  aathorlzed  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Funds  antlioritiHl  or  approfruOed  inr  oam- 


iiuttin  c\i>enditure«- 


..  Moo.floo  no 


.\moimt  of  espenditurts  previously  re- 
I»irte,l I.V.,  843.  00 

.\iiiouiite\[ii'n,Jed  from  Jan.  1  throui;h  June 
30.  1962 97.022  10 


TotiU   amount  eiprnded   frotn   Jan.   4, 
1961,  Uirough  June  30,  1962 252,866  10 


H.darce  impTpendeid  as  of  Jun,'  3ii,  1<JG2.    147, 134  90 

f  rrCTAI  «(  B(  OMM rriEE  OIV  RTATI  T^\  T  ATlnV  or  l.\TtB.<W.*TE 
aiMWERCE B.\L,4IUKS     FAR)     1A.S.     1.     1903.    THBOt  '   H 

JINK  ail.  Il<(i2,  FIRSI  ANT  T«'  FL  Kl  S.  204  .Wn  H.  KK*.  fi(V3 


Kmployce 

Position 

Salary 

.Mnswortli.  Ken- 

Econoini-t  

i,'i,(ion.70 

neth  (1. 

Rankester,  Claude  E . . 

CoTinsei  (lo  June 
1.  I9«K^. 

I.SS(>..V) 

Pre<low,  Jerome  W... 

Assistant  rofTntvl .... 

3,7.W.  12 

(ireess.  Coantanee 

ClfTic*l  statT 

3.  4^1.88 

HiiU.  Patricia  J 

Clerical     statf     Uo 
Mar.  12,  IWITI. 

1.223.57 

TTanimond.  Martha  O. 

Clerical  staff 

8. 102  flO 

Ix'hman.  belaud  C 

Ecooumist  ((rum 
Feb.  S.  19625. 

4,066.79 

I-oiirla,  Marpnt 

Reward!  a.s.<!*5tnnt 
(to  Mar.  2.  1962J. 

1,206.25 

.Melrlllc,  Bobert  F._. 

Senior  economist 

7,001   40 

Partridge.  Anthony... 

CounaH 

7,001.40 

SuUierhuid,  David  A.. 

do 

6,50ll.."i2 

Warponer,  .\rmc 

Clerk»l  staff  (from 
Mar.  26,  1962). 

1,887.17 

Zeilman,  Jeronic  M... 

Coun-srl 

5,;^.  80 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
miUwcxpt^nditure.s $250,000.00 


.\moant  of  espcndilures  previously  rc- 
IKirled ._. 58,911.81 

Amount  ,  upended  from  Jan.  1,  1962.  through 
June  30,  1962 64.063.87 

Tot.ll  amount  expended  from  Mar.  15, 

1961,  throUKh  June 30,  ]'.ff2     . ISS.OO,-;  68 

Balanci  lujcvixnded  ;is  of  June  30, 1962 . .     126, 994. 32 
Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman. 


June  30,  1962. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Pqheues 

To  the  Clxrk  or  thi:  Housx  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  BUb- 
commlttee.  pursuant  to  aectlon  lS4(b)  of 
the  Leg^lative  ReorganlzaUoa  Act  of  1940, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79tb  Congreas.  approred 
August  a.  1940,  as  ajnended,  suSnalts  the 
following  report  sbowlng  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 


Name  of  employee 


John  M.  Drewry 

Hernard  J.  Zincke 

-Ned  P.  EvereU . 

W.  B,  Wjnfield 

Franci5  P.  i>lill 

Hnth  A    HrookBlure.. 

Edith  \V    Uordon 

Vara  .\.  Bitrkttr 

K.  -M.  Tollefson 


Pro/c&iion 


ChiKf  nouiMei 

( diiii.sel 

AjKistaut  couuntd 

Cluef  ckirk 

AjitutiLaul  cUirk... 

do. 

StJcretMry 

iiu 

.Minority  clerk... 


Total 
pn>ss 
.salary 
during 
k-xnantli 
IH-riod 


... 


a.  831 74 

8. 227.  20 
I.341.26 
7.61108 

&oao  16 

3.W6.22 
3.9118.22 
8.VW.22 
4, 808.  28 


FiMxlc  anlfaorinMl  or  ai>firu|rijit«<i  for  oom- 
imtleftxiKuditurts $75,000.00 


Amount  of  «T>pndi<iirps  prpviomdy  imported.     22, 700.  81 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  lo  June  M, 
lfl« -- -.   -.      8,371.75 


Total  amotuit  expended  from  Jan  1,  U61, 
lo  J  one  30,  1962 .    31.072.56 


lialane,   uiu  vpmdcd  ay  of  Jnne  30.  1962.  .     43. 927.  44 

Herbert  C.  Bokncb, 

Chairman. 

July  9.  1962. 
committek  ok  pltbuc  woxkb 
To  the  Clixk  of  the  Hottse  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
F*ubllc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  pjerlod  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  19«2.  InclusiTe,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  emi'loyc* 

i'rofessioi] 

Total 
pnws 

salary 

duriuf 

fi-montli 

i«nod 

Standing  committee: 
Margarft  R   Belter 
Ruharil  J.  SuUirwi. 
Clifton  \V    Knfk^d.. 
Joseph  K.  lirennan  . 
Wei>h«n  V.  Feelev  . 
Helen  .M.  Poolev... 
Helen  \.  Thonij*- 

son. 
Dorolhv  A.  Pea  in. 

R.  PhUi  .  Cohen 

Ksl«r  iki .  Suiuidtsrs. . 

.«5taff  dirertne 

Chief  counsel 

Minority  counsel 

F.ncineerK-onsultant 
.^utH-oniniitt^-e  clerk. 

St,alT  iLSsi-staiit 

<lo.... 

<lo 

do 

C  lerk  -luvKSuu^or 

«R,  «M.  74 
8,824.74 

(i,,«M  04 
8,  824.  74 
6.294.00 
7,172  70 
6.864.62 

.S,  204. 16 
4.  50.V  20 
3,  aSfi  46 

SA.I..4.RIF!*  PAm.    lAX.    1    THROrriH    TTHT.  ».    !•«, 
PmnlANT  TO   H.   aK».    13a.   87TH   COIfG. 


Total 

Name  of  employee 

J'Tjfcsfiion 

salary 
during 

iVraonth 

period 

Hurward  (i.  Fvans... 

PntH'oniiiiilli'i- 
clerk. 

K90B.  S6 

John  A   OCvBoac  Jr. 
•Williinn  U.  Short.  Jr_. 

do.._ 

4,906.  .y5 

,lo 

4.  909  .VJ 

Peter -M.  (ientilini 

do. -. 

5,  397.  48 

Afaie.s  M   (iaNun 

Btaff  a.^sistant 

8.672.88 

Mary  C.  Porter 

Minority  .staff 
assistant  (through 
Feb.  2K.  1062). 

I,  467  70 

Mtirrnv  .<   Pa.shk««T__ 

Rt«ff  as-sistant 

Z  .VM.  ,W 

FlavU  (J.  \iiii  l>ykc 

Minority  elerioU 

3,2H«.38 

Jr. 

atsi^fliit 

Erta  Youuians 

MtnoritrAafl 

amiatant  (as  of 
.\pr.  1.196:4). 

l.lH.9e 

Steriyn  B.  CarroH 

Oerk-meeaKifnr 

3.006.46 

>|1|t^^  W«4 

Rtaff  aRHistant 

i^on.  70 

FuDdB  Huthvized  «r  ^ipro(iristed  far  oom- 
mlttee  expenditures $178,000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.      80,  591.  31 


Amooat  etpended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 


1902. 


$47.  S70  78 

Total   amoiuit   expended  from  Jas.   L 
1961  to  June  30, 1862 12fii,  l£2  13 

Belanec  UBexpmded  as  of  June  31, 1962.,^     m.  SS7.  ti^ 

spKiiAL  siRooMMrTTtzx  OK  TKt.  rEDKRAL-AB  aKamAr 

rRUGK.KM— S.M-ARli:.S     lAIP.     JA"*.     1,     !«>«,     THBOrull 

iT-TK  SB,  jwn.  mt«rA?rT  to  «.  mis.  im.  «mi  coT^r,. 


Nanif  ofeinpl,  )<« 


TotiU 


Walter  R.  May 

John  I'.  C(iii.<tuJiU\ .. . 
I 
Roliert  E   Manuel 

Jain^  J    Fitfpntrifk    .' 
KoU-rt  A.  -MeKlli^oli. 
Cieorpr  M.  Kof»e<'ky..j 
George  M.  Martin ' 

J«m«>  P.  KfllT 

Jolm  .\'.  Uiusiuuri.' 

.''heriiian  S.  WQlae. 
Charlia;  A.  Gannon. 


Kathfj-n  M.  Keencv..' 
-Mililn-d  E.  Kui^-rt... 
J^an  N .  CanwToo I 

Krla  S.  Vouniaiis i 


ParaL.  Vollett 

iitilrutorr  L>'Aiuh» 

Dolores  K.  DoUKhcrty. 
Shtriev  R  Knipbtrn... 
John  P.O'llara f 


Chief  ootmscl    

A-isL^tant  chief 

eounsel. 
Minority  coims«'l 

ithroupli  Mav  31, 

l>Ki2^. 

.\s«wiat*  poansei 
....do 

Chief  iBTe^ipaJor. . 
AdininLstrutive 
aaabitant. 

Invpst^alor 

do , 

.. do I 

_.     Investigator  ' 

I      (through  Feh.  », 
1M2). 

Chief  clerk 

Staff  as,sisLiint 


Harry  A.  Sainlwrp.. 
Joyce  L.  Terry 

S>lvia  11    Rrftpert. . 


..I 


■alary 

durini: 

D-monib 

period 

*s.  924   71 

is,  152  .VI 

11.  .■iil>  20 


6.9UtLIHi 
7.  761  i> 
7.  445.  i6 

6.*»  74 
6.6Ul..ati 
(\.3K1  >«) 
2,10(1  v» 


4, 104  M 
3,  6ia  30 
S.«M.I«8 
1.  417.  M2 


do ...I 

Mioorit)'  slaO 

assistant  fttinHicb 

Mar.  M.  l«(l». 
Oortcal  wriaUnt.. ..     S.  l«e.  SO 
h  wnriatf  couiaei— .,    «,3ifi(.Jto 

S!l«fl  assiJUat X,B3.i!4 

nierterk i  !«H  as 

Inrr!«ifcatiOr  (a«af  l,Ha.2b 

Apr.  14.  IM9. 
KeMWch  anastaut .  .      4.003.26 
.Minority  Stan  1,  21tt.  12 

assistant  (w  of 

Mar.  ia.190Z). 
Minority  staff  1.  SUO.  S.) 

assiatant  (as  of 

Apr   1,  1962). 
Investipator  (a.1  of      1     1.342.50 

Mar.  19,  1962). 


Fuuds  autliori7.e<i  or  approi>rial<Mi  ftir  special 
Bubcoiiiniitlir  cxiicmlitun'S $772,000  00 

.\niount  of  expenditures  prevlouslv  rc- 
IKjrtcd. 292.  44S  ?9 

Amount  exiM'mled  Xruw  Jao.  1  to  June  Jli, 
1962. ltSk£&S.S2 


Georpc  E.  liiirp,  s.-; 


Total  uinimnt  expended  from  Jan.  1  to 
Jiuje30,  1962 442,  (M.  II 


nalancrimcxficn'Icdasof  Junc30,  IB62..    KS^auiKt 
eELtrrsrBcoM.MiTTEi;  oxar-ALraopEarr  AroTismos-- 

BALAKIKS  PAin,   iAX.   I,  lOaj,  THROVCa   JUKL    SO,    JfSV, 
PUKBfANT   TO  11.    Rr..S.    VXi,    87TU  COKO. 


ToUi 

iErUHS 

NaiiK  om  inployi  (' 

Profession 

salary 

duriiir 

(KiaoDtli 

period 

Ruth  M   Heritape 

Chief  clerk... 

$6.  b.".  CA 

Henry  H.  Krevor 

Oiief  eounsul 

h.  .104. 04 

Roi«rt  L.  May 

M  inortt  y  counsel 

8.192.04 

Joe  \V.  InpTun 

A.sU5taat  oouniiel 
(a.-of  Ai.r.6.  1962^. 

3.«<iy.  liu 

Dorolhv  P.  Martin   ... 

.siecTi'tiu-v 

4.3»0  82 

liuth  Uuttarworth 

.Minority  stall 
a&sistiuit. 

4.U87.M 

Florence  C.  Waters... 

Research  a.'tsistant 
(a.sof  .Mar.  1.  19(i2i 

4.  003  26 

Meriain  R.  Buckley  .. 

Staff  a!<si.'<tAnt  (v^  ot 

2.  12.^  40 

Mar.  1.  1962) 

Fnnds  authorised  or  api>mi<riJrted  for  sjiecial 
subcomiuitleie  cijwndtturei $I.'10.0I«  <>o 


Amount  of  expenditure*  prevknirfy  i«- 
iwtwl --.-     l7,nno.fio 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  I.  19tt.  to  June 
»,  11« tt6«8  49 

TMal  amount  expraded  from  Jan.  \, 
WM,  to  June  30,  1»82 flI.MS.  49 


Balance  uncKpend»d  ai  «f  iuae  M.  IS 


DO.  164.  n 


CnKKLta  A.  BucKixr. 

Chairman. 


<■  i 


If  '  V 


i 


mi 


« 


If. 
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July  25 


3\nM  n,  1962. 


CoMMims  ON  Rules 

To  the  Clbik  or  trx  Hottsz  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, piinuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Leglalative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  70th  Congress,  approved 
August  a.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it : 


T.it;U 
(sross 

\:iliic  oft'iiiiilipycc 

I'rocrs-inii 

salary 
iliiriiii: 
ii-inoiitli 

pcrinil 

T.  M.  Carrutlurs 

Clerk,  stnndiiiK 
oommittpc. 

$0, 733.  a.s 

Miiry  S.  Forrist 

Assistant  clerk 

4.605.7S 

I).  E.  Lukcns 

Minority  clork 

4,  fi05.  7S 

Howard  W.  SMrrn, 

Chairman . 


July  10. 1962. 
Committee  on  Post  OrnCE  and  Civil  Service 
To  the  Clkrk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee,, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  TSfth  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  It: 


Nrlllic  of  ciniil-'Vi-c 


f'liurles  E.  .rotinsori. 
'i(>or)tP  M.  VI(»or('  . 
R.  Hen  ton  Bniy 

Jolin  H.  Martiny 
U'illinm  K.  Irvine    . 
I.jllhin  L.  Hopkins  . 

.Fiilui  n.  Prifo 

f-ui  y  K.  Diilcy 
Klsic  K.  Thornton 
Ulanclic  -M.  Simons. 


I'r"rt>sii  II 


>  .stiitT  liinHlor 
.  I  Counwl  .. 
. !  I'mfcssioniil  .stall 

I      mpmhor. 

'  _   ..«lo 

.    .\.>;si.stant  clerk.. 

'  ._..<lo       

...lo ,. 

'     ...do    . 

sperotftry 

'  .   ..ilo..    ._ 


I'l'ta: 

LTDSS 

salary 

diiriii!.' 

tWnioiitli 

l«ori<"l 


H.  S24. 
x,  i:». 

7,!»I9. 
i  7.411. 
I  4.  <lOit. 
I      4.  'AH. 

4,  .ift4. 
I  3.  WH. 
I     X  f,4:t. 


Kiinils  autliorizo'l  nr  ;ipprii|iriiite<l  fur  miii- 
rnittee  eXlHinlilures  .      .   -thJO. (Kid. 


Amount  of  r\pi  mlitures  i)reviously  re- 
(tortpil 

Anioiint  e.\|)onileil  from  ,Ian.  1.  19(i2toJiine 
30,  iwii _ 

Total  amount  o.\i>pniled   from   Fel).  'JS. 
nwi,  to  June  3(),  iur.i> 


H.llllIUr  UIll'\p(ll'liil  .'.S  llf  .fiuip  SI,  l?tf>-J 

Tom  Murray, 

Chairman. 


m 


rvt 

02<t.(») 

30 

\Xi 

2S 

S3 

ISL' 

U 

pi 

X17 

W\ 

July  11.  1962. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronavtics 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  dxirlng  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962,  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it. 


N.imo  of  employee 


Cliarles  F.  Uiiean'lir   . 

riiili|i  n.  Veager.    

.'^IH'neer  M.  Bere.sfonl 
John  A.  C"arstar|)lKii, 
Jr. 

Kmily  r>o<l.son 

Kva  F.  IxJiK'z 

Jane  J.  Zelty 

Mary  \nu  Robert 

.Mary  1..  Myron 

Carol  F.  RoUgers 


Trofe 


Execuljve  iliri' 
anil  cliief  eou 
f!l)eeial  eonsult:! 
.'^l)eiial  couii.s*-!. 
Chief  clerk     ... 

Seerptarv  

<lo 

do 

d.) 

(1(1 

do 


Iiir 

nsel, 

int.. 


Total 
gross 
.salary 
durinf  I 
6-monul 
pcrioql 


$.S.V.'4^ 


INVE.STir.ATIONS  SUHCOMlllTTH  K 


Riiymond  Wllcove .■^taff  consiiltsiut 

Ri("hard  P.  Uines | do 

Frank  R.  Ilaramill,  Jr. 1  Counsel..       

Katherine  V.  Flani-      !  .Assistant  .  lirk 
gan. 

Mary  .^nn  Temple Secretary. 

Josk'ph  Felton .   '   I'uhlicalions  cli  rk. 

Denis  Quinley _         .\Psistarit  i>uti!ir;i 

tioiis  ilerk. 


Funds  authori/.ed  or  appio[iri;iled  fur  (niii 
niittee  exiK-ndiliires     ..  $;i(iP,  iK.it  i.  (hi 


$8.  2tt.'<   1 1 

7. 'i.".|.  ■)'! 

7.  .,7-'.  1 7 
3.H3h.  I" 


3.  J  is. 

l.'.KIl. 


.Vniount  ofexi)Pnditures  previously  repdi ii   1 
.\ni(Hint  e.xppnded  from  Jan.  1.  196J  to  June 
30.  IWVi.    ..     . 

Total  amount  e\p»ii(led  from    I'eli    '_'H, 
mu,  to  June  30.  IW.' 


•)^.  31.  1 7 
.'id.  2n7.  M 

14S.  (Kti.jll 

•I 
l".l,3'.H,.<o 


li,ii:irirc  lini'\pcliilci|  ;is  or.llini'  30,  PKiJ 

George  P.  Miller. 

Chairvtan. 


July   9.    1962. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  0f 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approvtjd 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  proleS- 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  f  ro*^ 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated  and   expended  by  it: 


.VllMli    of  eIllpliPU( 


iT'.r. -iH 


standing  cfimuiittec: 
.\pi*>ll,  Donald  T 
.foray.  Juliette  V  . 
Lewis,  Owendolvn 

L. 
Nagel.  Isaliel  R 
Purdy,  Roaella  .\  .  . 
Tavcnner.  Frank.  Jr 
Turner.  .\nne  1)  . .  _ 

Velev.  Lorraine. 
Watts.  Vera 
Wheeler.  William  .\. 
Investinating 
rommlttw: 
Alario,  Robert  J 


Arens.  Marjiaret 
Ann. 

Arniijo,  Doris  Joe. 


Baldwin,  Beatrice  P. 
Benedict,  John  R... 
Brown,  Frances 

Rosalyn. 
Burke,  Gerard  F.... 

Butler,  Daniel 

Carlson,    Charlotte 

B. 
Collins,  Raymond 

T. 


lnvesti^;al(ir 
Recordlnc  clerl; 
.\dniinistrative 

a.sslstant. 
.^'(•retary 

Creii^ral  roun.sel 
Chief  of  refereiici' 

sect  ion 
Secretary  . 

.do 
InvesliL'atiir    .    . 


Clerk  typist  (ap- 
pointed Apr.  17, 
1962). 

Clerk  typist  (ap- 
pointed June  18, 
1962). 

Clerk  typist  (ap- 
pointed Mar.  12. 
1962). 

Clerk  typist  .- 

Research  analyst  ... 

Information  analyst 

Clerk-typist 

do 

Research  analyst 


Investigator. 


Tol;.l 
iirus.s 
.sahiiy 
iluriiiW 
Ii  numij: 
periml 

$7.;«iJ.t.t 
.">.  fi7S.  ks 
•'.  llH.i'lj 

3.  Hitti.  tM 

4.  IVsfi.  fx 
8.  824.  X\ 

.-,  7s:.  Hi 

3.  CM.  «4 

3.  431.  ill 

7.  OS  ».{>(■, 


i:iii.(i7 
1.317.117 


2,081.t'i 
4,  .W.  to 

2,  oyi.H 

2,175.48 
2,226.11 
3, 466.  to 


5,010.14 


Name  of  employ** 


InvesUKatiiijj  com- 
niittiH- — Con. 
Ciillc'Ti,  Tlicri-sa  J 


( 'uiiniiiKluiiii, 

.\iiniel. 
(urll,  ,le:ill  .\I. 


K'liii;.Mr,  Kli/nJielh 

I. 
Kr.iuris,  F.inily  R   . 
Frit;..  Kathleen. 
(;ittit:ifs.  Helen  .\1 
I'xiMMait,  HitNtI 


rrofe 


(iivli.ky,  H(ll>  .\.. 
ILiuiribiii  li,  Kiilh- 

Icii  I, 
Ilciltnii,  K.illiiTirir 

K 
}|ul..r,  Wiiliir  H   .. 
Kelly,  -Maura 

riilricia. 

Kiu^:.  Olive  M     

Kiieis,  Evelyn  M  . .  . 
\aw  Is,  Charlotte 

Kuliteley. 
.MiNiimura,  Fr.m- 

liS  J. 
M  irte'  iih.  Willi. irn 

.M'  ^^.M,L,  \  inri'Ilt  .J. 


\liU.;.    \^lil.  \    .\l. 


.\Ii;tf1'  \  .   I  i.ivi.l  K., 

ir 
Muilrr,  .lime  S 
\illie.  .Mfri'd  .M      . 
( >iiirMli.  .Minri  111 

niillip-, 

I'f.iTT.  ,\;ni:i  T 
riMllii'^.  K.il  lim  me 

K  Ul'lolph.  JnS4'- 

phliie  .'^. 
Knssell,  Li/iii.^  J 
S  il  ithr.  I>(iri< 


Sli.isi  ,  i  >uris  r 
Siilis  l-«>la  .Mil.'.... 
Sliir!iA  ,1111 ,  .\lliert . 


(  lirk-typist    ap- 

IjKiinted  .\i>r.  .I, 
19<'.2). 
Informal  ion  analyst 

.,   Clerk  stetiopraphor 
(apiMiinled  June 

I         l.i.    ISXil'i. 

FMit(jr 

.    Iiifortniition  analyst. 

File  clerk ... 

.^  Rest^arcti  analyst 

.    Clerk-typist  'a|>- 
[Kiinttsl  June  3, 
19r.2). 
.    (  lirk-slenoffraplier. 
....'Id....     ...   

lU^searcti  clerk. 

f 'onsulliint..   ...    . . 

1   RcSeari  li  analyst.     . 

.'   Editor.. 

. '  Clerk-slenopriipher.. 
Ij<*pal  research  clerk . 


I>irr(  lor... 

Invcstipalor..     

Res<'arcli  clerk 

'resijrned  .\pr. 
'       :«),  lSCi2). 
Clerk-typist  mjv 

I«)irited  June  14, 

ly«i2i. 
(  lerk-tvpi^l... 

InforroMtiu.i  analyst. 
Counsel 

Intiirniatiiiii  imalyst 
iresiKniMi  May 
31,  Ii#'i2i. 

Res<'arcti  clerk. .    . 

.■^wit'liNnird  (i|M  r- 
ator, 

<  lerk -typist      

Invest  iftator 

Clerk-typist  (ap- 
I       I>ointe<l  Feb.  13, 
iyf.2i, 
Infornialion  analvsf. 

.  ...do ;... 

(  lerk-tvpist  lap- 
ixijnlrd  June  11, 

i9«;2i. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6- month 
period 


$!.03'i  to 
3,  7iy  70 

3,  7t4  22 

2,  479.  26 

2. 0(r2.  6s 

4,6(),V7h 

mi  U 


2,041  2<i 
3,'WIK  L'-.' 

2,  .W.  .^H 

7.  172  7ii 
2. 96,'i.  32 

4.  4,',3.  ft', 
2.  mi.  47 
3.2.^3  VI 

T.  43ti  34 

3..V°i2  M) 
1.  IHx  <ty 


1711  I'.i 


2.334  '.<^ 

2.  749  :»<1 
7.001  40 
2,  .521.7.". 


2.  .^^t  .'A 

2.  .Vi.'i  2-J 

2.  SM  .3.' 

."i,  V,4  flj 

1,72»;  III 


2.  7(r2  (U 

3.02f..  10 
20*1   II 


Tf'lw.iv  ,  -  ir.di 

Clerk-tvpist  laii- 

2.'i«i  i:( 

Klli'ii. 

[Kiinti'il  June  I., 
l'.»i-Ji. 

'  !■  iiiyst ,  (ii  r.iM 

nil' 

Clerk-slcnoeriiilnT. 

2.  17.-    I.H 

\  ilrlile,  .\l;,r.\ 

."^'irelarN 

3..J71  > 

Mvers. 

W  il.sli,  John  ( 

Cortjimsil         

'i,  37h.  H. 

W  rllcriiiaii.  \'i  i 

K. 

Iiivi  slii!,ilor 

4.  4(«.  2^ 

U  heclrr.  Rilllr 

< 'lerk  steM(jpr;i|iher 

1.9M  2>. 

\\  ilr,  It.'piTin 

(  lerk-f  \  [li-t    re- 

l.HTJ  lai 

-Sr  C.IL 

sitrned  Miiv  31, 
Ii*»l2). 

^■.ih.•,  loi.ii  \ 

St.ilT  nil  iiiIm  r       

.1.  li<(7  CO 

Funds  .iiithorized  or  apimipriated  for  roni- 
niittee  ,  \i«TidlIiires $681.  fNKl.  Ill 

.\niiuiiil  ofr\penditures  previously  rejiortol      322,  727  47 
.\mouiil  expended  from  Jan,  1.  \'k,l.  to  July 
1,  l'J«'-'         .       .  ITO.fiyifUt 

Tol;il    amount   expended    Iroin    Jan.    4. 
iv»il.  to  July  I.  1%2 493,<l'.'l<i 

11  il,,nr.   nil.  \|priii!iil  ;i<  of  July  1,  1962.  .     1K7,  .'HO.  '.m 

Francis  E    Walter. 

Chairman. 


July   10.   1962. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaiks 
To  the  Clhsk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  jjcrlod  from 
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January  1  to  June  30,  1962.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


14809 


^^ 


V  nil 


I  eiiiplojee 


I'rofi'vMon 


lull  coinniiiti-e- 
I  HimtF. Meadows        St. ifT  director  ilM. 
I'.ltt  III  H,  l':itters>in.    (  ounsel  ( I'  i 
1,11  k  Z  .Anderson  Frofes-sional  aide, 

'       iiiinorllv  T' 
loori:.   W    Fish.-r.      '   Cl.rk  ifi" 
Hilh  F    Kirl'V  .  I'rofessioiml  Hide 

(I'l. 
r ml  K.  Joiiis  .\~Nistant  ilerk  (Cl 

II- Ini  .\.  Hioiidi  .\ssjstant  i-lcrk  (Cl 

\  hei   \'    NLitthitts       Clerk-stenoKripher 

I'l.oriii   J    'I  iirn-r  \s<isl;inl  i-lrrk    (' 

.I'Miiiii    l>o\l.'  ( '!irk-«teMocr;i|iliir 
i(  ■   . 
In\'  --liLMtivi  st.ifT 

\'liii  .M  .  I  lowner.  <t  ilT  niriiil" T 

I.ilii.lli  H.  Ilaniilton  (   1,  rk-^Ieiiofr :ipj;.  r 
VSilnm  Ji-. Ill  John  do 

-on 
K,i\  \    Sni.ill    .  do 

liu'th  F    \V  llcox.  do 

\udre\  J    L\  le  do 

.\I  ichael  J,  I  l;i\  i>.  (   li  rkllieSM  n);ir 


Total 
|jn>s5 
.salary 
during 
t'v-month 
[tpriod 


»K.  S24  74 
K.  S24  74 

VH24  74 

H  H-.'4   74 

3.  774  (rj 

fi.  2!M   00 
•V  IfKl  {*\ 

4.  Mil  00 

4   3IIJ  III 
3,  IJ,I    Xi 


6.  7JII  |H 

221  21< 

3.  ii<;l  ,Vi 

2.  742  .-,:( 

2.  4.3;<  97 

I.  l:«i  211 


Funds  authori7ed  or  apiiroiirlate'l  for  com- 

11. III..  .•xi»iidHlires  $l.Ml.  000.  00 

.Amount     of    i  x|>.  ii'!;iiiris     pri\  lou'-ly     r<-- 

jHirt'd 
.^niouiit    ei|»iided    from    J.m      1.    I<«i2.    to 

J  mil  3(1.  l'.».J 


■|  ot.il   iiinoiint    I  \i«iidi  d    from    tun     3, 
r.nd.  to Jiiii'  :-tii.  I',*',-.' 


4H   147  > 
2!',  V.7  77 

7h,  On.'  ll,'! 
71.'.»iM  W 


H.d.iiic'  uiH  \i>.  hdi'^i  1- of  June  3<i.  I9H2 

OUN   E    TeaCue, 

Chairman. 


July  2,    1962. 
Committee  o.n  Ways  and  Means 
T(i  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

TTie  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1962.  Inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


N.IIIK   "fenipjoyce 


I.'o  II    i,„in     ..     ... 
\\  llliani  II    tViieily 
John  .\1.  Miirliii,  Ir 

<!'  I  ii  1  M,  I'.r miioii 

R  i\  niond  K    foiik- 

1  1  I  I  L' 

.\lfM-d  n     \I(C,.iil.  y 
\  iru-ini  i  Hiitler 
\\  illiiiii  C    H\ri| 

1    !    itli-l   -    F       I  )ono\  ;iM 

\nn  It.  Fadi  ley 

\\  iili.iin  R   (loi)diiili 
<  >lj;i  Kiiy  ( ireeiie 

'  i'  in   <;    K.m.in 

■'Ulie   Ki'lldlll 
Kll7at>etll  Ruth 

Kill  I'll  .<oniii  tt 

■^u^iiii  Taylor 

In  nc   Wade 

Ii,iv  Id   W  .  Wi.'st 


Ilutlilon  (ii.  eiie 
AV.dier  I.iltl  ■.... 


I'rofev-lon 


!    Chief  Cdun-el   iC 

Mmorily  counsel    I' 
.\-;sislaril  chief 

counsel  i  I'l. 
rrofessioii.il  as- 

-tsl,int  ip 

do 

do  .      . 

,-■(  itf  a^M^I..iil   iCl.. 
.-^lall  as.si.strtlit  iC'i 

from  Fell   1.  1W12. 
Si.itl  as-ii^latit  iC' 
StalT  a.ssislant  (Ci 

from  Mar.  1,  ly02. 
<l  itT  as<ist.inl  iCi 
.<tafT  a.-vsistaiit  (Ci 

from  Fell.  LS.  iyf>2. 
.■^lalT  assi^lanl  iCi 

I  do  

..      do 

do 

..      do    

do 

Stall  a.ssistant  iC) 
from  .Mar    14. 
1962. 
I)(K'ument  clerk  i.Ci 
do , 


Toi.al 
urovs 
salary 
duriiu! 
',-monlli 
periiol 


JW.  VJ4  74 
H  v24  74 

K.  I'll^i    .'i.H 

S.  2.3'.  I  <'*\ 

8.17,'.  '17 
4,  i'4,H  HO 

2.  iKrj  7.''i 

4.  .Mf.  7:f 

2.  iriH  00 

.'i.  0(10  70 

3.  (rjn  H.H 

4.  MS  H(l 
4,  y.M-  2»i 
4.1. VI.  OK 
3.  S(KJ   \X 

.'i.  ;«io.  H2 
4.;i><.3.  i«i 

l.HC,7  .34 


,3.  1IV4  4."; 
3,  278.  40 


Funds  i\uthoriied  or  appmiirialed  for  com- 
mittee exj>enditures r2.'.  (KKl  IKl 

Amount  of  expenditures  r>rcvjously  reported.      2.710  lis 
Amount  exijended  from  Jan.   1  to  June  3ii. 
1"^.' 2.  79.5  .^2 

Tot.il  amount  cxiH'nded  from  Ian.  1.  1961. 

lo  June  *i,  1962 .'..  .'iiNi  Jl 

H.ilalKi    iini\l.iiidr,|  ,,^  or  June  ;10    19li2.  .      19.  493.  X) 

Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Chairman. 


July   1.   1962. 

Select   Committee    on    Small    Business 
Tcj  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  ctjmmittee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ibl  of 
the  Leglslatne  Rp<Tgnnlzation  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601.  794.h  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  194€.  .IS  amended,  submits  the 
following  rejxirt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1962,  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  total  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated  and  expended  by  it: 


ValiH  of  ,111], III 


Charles  S    11. 1I,T 
KathiTine  C    Ula.  k 

tium. 
Iraliio  F    Cram- 

\|i  tor  I'    I  )alina~ 

.Miriam  M    I)i  llaa.-. 

.lean  W     Fender  . 

.'ll^IllUl^    <  iollld 

Helen  C     Hit?   . 

Harrison  F    llou>:h 

ton 
I  >ertrude  Jonsoii 

S.vlvia   r      Ko.'l 
Harhari  \\  riirhl 

McCoiim  II 
M.ircaret   Fallon 

I'alnier 
I  irciri'  K    l'ol\  III 
-\udrev  Hedu  im 

,1    HriMik>  .\    KoIh  rl- 

son 
.loscph  ,\    Sc'liA 
Maron  1    Sliarkli  iii 
.1     .\llan  Sherier 
\ai\>  H    .'^Iiu|ii 

\ijilii  y  H    Siiiilh.  . . 
\  irii  St4'|iliiii~     


\I  .11.    M    <t,  w.iii 
Mildred   W  liliiiLdialli 

C,ip,li    M     .Xalider.. 

Toial  


l'ri'fe-..Mon 


( "ouilsi'l 
l{e-c,ireh  aiial\  st 

~-ii  relaTy->teiniE- 

LTapher. 
\dviser  to  minority 

nieiiitiers. 
.^^iiretary-slenog- 
j       rapher, 
'  .^diiiinistrative 

iLssistant. 

Coun.-el.   . 

Socretiiry-sleiiOB- 

rapher 
'  "llief  ecoiionii>.| 

.""eirelarv  -sleiiot- 
r.ipher 

do  . 

do 

Ki-^i  ir.  h  analyst  . . 

Coiin.^'l 

■^orretar.v-vtenof- 

raliluT 
.■-lair  direitor 

\'v''i-talll  roun.^el 

Consultant 
<  ii  neral  counsel 
.-^I'cn  lary-steiun:- 
raphei, 

do 

.1  A.ssislalil  adviser  lo 
I       minority  meni- 
Ihis. 

Clerk 

.■Socn'tar>  -stcnoL'- 
raplier. 
do -   .. 


Total 
jiross 
sular.N 
diirint 
iV-moiith 
|>oriiMl 

17.001  40 
4mH  M> 

I.  1(17  34 

I, 7H9  21 

3.  KHI,  7X 

4,  41K  4f. 

7.  ••.12  Ox 
3  2.\3  92 

H,  o.'ii  4ri 
3. 2.><  v: 

3  127  .■•I,-, 
3,  9:«i  72 

:>..  :m  m 

H.O.M  4f. 
3.  2.M  \tl 

H.  7.'i4  4H 

7.1101  411 
I.,  Wti.  90 
K  122  21 
1.37.S.  04 

).0(H  sc, 

2. 9;«,".  -.2 


i    \\s   to 

1,  ,'.H|     O.-i 


2,  ImI   .3'! 
113.431    19 


I  und>  auiliorijeil.  or  appropriati  d  for  mm - 
nnllce  expenditure'^- ... --         ..  $".h(i,  oon  on 

\inount  ol  e\|venditure-  pn  viou^ly  re- 
IHirted         23H.  7hh  .".i, 

.\niourit    c\|.eni|ed    from    .l.m.    I.    I',«i2,    to 

lime  3(1.  IWiJ         .  .  .      157.971    9h 

Total    atlioimt    c\|h  iidi-d    froiii    Jan     4. 

pn.l,  lo.Iiipi   :«o.  !«•..'  :i>»ii,  7ii(i  ,M 

Ha!. ii:  1    lilli  \|  ili'l'    1  .1-  of  July  1.  19f.2..      IM,  239.  40 

Wright  Patman. 

C/zairT?jan. 


July  6,  1962. 

Select  Committee  on  Export  Control 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

TTie  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134|b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August    2.    1946,    as    amended,    submits    the 


following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1962.  inclusive,  to- 
gether with  toui  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated and  expended  by  it: 


I 


Vane      ( iioi.l.iye,. 


Pn-f.-<vi„n 


•    liar!.. Ilr    Viiii  .•steiiofiraidier  ^  Mav 
"  'llford  4.  toJuiK-  4.  I»«i2'>. 

I  red  II  illfonl  ."^tatr  diri-etor 

V    Coiirtiiev   lliydcii.  .sitafTinvestipator 
■'r  I  Jan.  1  to  .May 

I      26.  19621. 

Kulu>  Kinc  _  Consultant  (Jan.  2;i 

to  Ai>r.  4.  lWi2' 


IHaurhr  1{     Plant 
lallle^   I     K\  an 


SteiiOBra|)hor-elerk 
Staff  inrcjitiicator 

(Jan.  1  lo  Ajir   2«i. 

I««i2i. 


Total 


ToImI 

s.-dary 

duriiu: 

ti-liiontii 

I      I«Tl.-i 


».vh:<  'm 

Ci.  ('Hid  ml 
4,  7"io  i«i 


1.  ■<«'  no 

.3.  -»«   IC 

3  HIKI  Ol 


20.  S27   III 


(441.0011  («! 


Funds  aiithoriTcd  or  apiiroiirialed  for  com- 
mittee e\|K'ii'litures 

\  mount  of  rx|Kiidituris  previously  re|K»rted       14.  •49117 
.\mo(int  eviMiided  from  Jan.  1  t(')  June  30. 

''*'-'  21   2>*  4v 

Total  amount  e.viMTidod  from  Seiit.  7. 
1901.  10  June  30,  19«i2    ...      3.'..  H37  V. 

Hilillii-  unevpeiidcd  lusof  Juiu  .30.  19fi2        4,  ICJ   f. 

A.  Paul  KrrcHiM, 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC: 

2344.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, relative  to  an  application  for  a  loan 
of  $964,000  to  the  Banta-Carbona  Irri- 
gation District  of  Tracy,  in  San  Joaquin 
County.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  71  Stat.  48. 
was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  704.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  further  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  investigation  and  study 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  403:  with- 
out amendment  iRept.  No.  2029)  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  705  Reso- 
lution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
.luthorlzed  by  House  Resolution  75  of  the 
87th  Congress;  without  amendment  ;Rept 
No  2030  ) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  728.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  further 
exjjienses  of  studies  and  investigations  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  86:  without 
Hmendment  iRejn  No.  2031).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  H<,ukc  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  73.'>.  Reso- 
lution providing  an  additional  allowiincc  for 
teleph(jne  .and  telegraph  service  for  cert  i.: 
MemtKTS  of  the  House  of  RepreEent.itivr-<: 
without  amendment  (Repc  No.  2032 1 .  Or- 
dered 1.0  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  Housd  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  12661.  A  bill  to  amend 
sertlon  9(bl    of  the  act  entitled     An  act  tu 


■<f 


i 
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I 


prevent  l^emldoua  political  activities"  (the 
Hatch  Political  ActlTlties  Act)  to  eliminate 
the  nqxiixeiiMnt  that  the  CIvH  Service  Com- 
nnfTton  tt^pom  no  penalty  lesa  than  90  days' 
siispeoaloq.  for  any  violation  of  aectlon  9  of 
the  act;  wlthoat  amendment  (Rcpt.  No. 
2033).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  OALIiAOHER:  Prom  the  delegation  of 
the  nJ9.  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary 
Oroop.  Report  of  the  sixth  meeting  of  the 
OuMMla-nnlted  Statm  Interparliamentary 
Oroop  (Rept.  No.  2034).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Unkn. 

Mr.  MACK:  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  ComnMrce.  H.R.  7283.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  to  provide  compensation  for  cer- 
tain WorM  War  n  losses:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  908S).  Raterred  to  the  Commit- 
taa  of  th*  Whoto  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Oomm)tte«  of  conference. 
HJl.  11389.  A  bill  making  appropriaUons  for 
the  Dq;>artment  of  Defense  for  the  Ascal  year 
ending  June  80, 1983,  and  tor  other  purposes 
(Repi.  No.  a0S8).  Ordered  to  be  printed, 


PUBUC  BZLUB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  olauae  4  of  rule  XXIX,  public 
MEi  and  rt801uUons  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ABPINALL: 

UJR.  iati4.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
■truoUon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Boetwlck  Park  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Colorado:  to  the  Coaunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  12888.  A  Ull   to   authorize  modiflca- 
tion  of  local  participation  in  flood  coatrol 
projecta:  to  tha  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PARB8TEIN: 

HJl.  12888.  A  bill  to  provldi>  asaisUnce  In 
the  field  of  special  education  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  to  the  States,  for 
training  personnel  and  undertaking  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  and  to  establish, 
for  consultation  in  connection  therewith,  an 
advisory  council  and  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees; and  to  amend  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  to  provide  services  to  de- 
termine rehabilitation  potential,  to  expand 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  and  to 
make  grants  for  construction  of  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and  workshops;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

'         By  Mr.  HALL: 

H Jt.  12987.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
reform  of  personal  and  corporate  income  tax 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  12688.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  on  a  program 
of  forestry  research,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 


J 


July  25 


By  Mr.  McMillan  (by  request)  i 
HJl.  12689.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  557 
to  amend  section  559  of  the  act  entitled  "Aja 
act  to  catabUsh  a  code  o€  law  for  the  Dl«|- 
trlct  of  Cohnnbla."  approved  March  S,  1901^ 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  ojf 
Columbia. 

H.R.  12690.  A  bill  to  permit  Investment  df 
funds  of  Insurance  companies  organlze<l 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  In  obligtf 
tions  of  the  Inter-American  Developmeo|t 
Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  trf 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
HJl.  12691.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  usp 
of  lands  In  the  Garrison  Dam  project  by  thp 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation:  to  the  Committee  on  Interltii: 
and  Insular  Affairs.  1 

By    Mr.    SHORT:  '' 

H.R.  12692.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  lands  ^  the  Garrison  Dam  project  by  tkie 
Three  AfUlated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Berthold 
Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interlor 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  13888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internnl 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  allow  a  credit 
agnlnat  the  individual  income  tax  for  n 
portion  of  any  amounu  paid  for  accldeiu 
or  health  Insurance;  to  the  Con\mUte«  ^\ 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANS: 
H.R.  ia«»4.  A  bill  to  factnute  U^«  enUy 
of  alien  akllled  spaciallsu  and  carUln  reM- 
tives  of  U.a.  cltlasns,   and   tor  other   put- 
poaea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  13698.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
for  hospital  Mrricaa,  skilled  nursing  facility 
services,  and  hom*  health  services  furnlshcid 
to  aged  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  progran\,  and 
for    other   piirpoees;    to   the    Committee    On 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MASON: 
UJ.  Res.  832.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  to  pro- 
mote quality  and  price  stabilization,  to  define 
and  restrain  certain  unfair  methods  of  dlE- 
tribution  and  to  confirm,  deflne,  and  equsjl- 
Ize  the  rights  of  producers  and  resellers  in 
the  distribution  of  goods  identified  by  dis- 
tinguishing brands,  names,  or  trademarks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  NELSBN: 
H.J.  Res.  833.  Joint  resolution  to  ameibd 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  to  pro- 
mote quality  and  price  stabilization,  to  dle- 
ftne  and  restrain  certain  unfair  methods  pf 
distribution  and  to  confirm,  deflne,  at)td 
equalize  the  rights  of  producers  and  resellflrs 
in  the  distribution  of  goods  identified  by 
distinguishing  brands,  names,  or  trademarks. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  i>n 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request)  : 
HJ.  Res.  834.  Joint  resolution  establishlfig 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mi.  FULTON: 

H  J'.  Res.  835.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.J.  Res.  836.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the    President  to   proclaim   the   7th   day  of 
August  of  each  year  as  Purple  Heart  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H  J  Res.  837.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  15  of  each 
year  ns  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  and  the 
calendar  week  of  each  year  during  which 
such  May  15  occurs  as  Police  Week;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H. J.  Res.  838.  Joint  resolution  regarding 
Indian  Oshing  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  prlTatc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  12096.  A  bU)  for  the  rtUef  of  Ortate 
InniM:  to  th*  Commltttt  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOLLnR; 
H  R  12887.  A  bUl  tor  the  raUat  ot  Pann< 
gtou  KalUHUtuti;  to  tha  Commltttt  oa  tha 
Judiciary. 

H.R  12698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ham- 
iKUibos   Sourbts,   and    Mikottta  Bourbla;    Ui 
the  Commlttaa  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl  12699.  A   bill   for    tha   rtlief   of   Eva 
Baker;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN   (by  request): 
H  R.  12700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Temes:   to  the  Conimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  12701.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Cata- 
Ilna  Properties.  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  12702.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Felice 
Custantlni;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HJl.  12703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Tognaccl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H  R.  12704.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Rosarla   Mlnacapelll;    to   the   Committee 
the  Judiciary. 


on 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIi, 

391.  Mr.  DOOLEY  presented  a  resolution 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Agents  expressing  concwn  over  the  con- 
strtut  encroachment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  private  enterprise  operations,  and 
opposing  enlargement  of  the  social  security 
program,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Tribate  !•  John  B.  Little 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  25, 1962 

Mr.  KBOOH.    Mr.  Speaker,  John  B. 
Little,  a  faithful  and  devoted  employee 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  ovier 
25  years,  has,  after  a  short  illness,  be^n 
called  home  by  the  good  Lord.  May  his 
soul  rest  in  peace  in  the  arms  of  the  (M>d 
he  served  so  faithfully  and  devotedly. 

Little  was  his  name  and  little  was  his 
stature,  but  great  were  his  contributions 
to  the  membership  of  this  body.  JoHin 
Little  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  bf 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well 
affectionately  called  him  vice  president 


in  charge  of  operations  of  the  House 
Document  Room.  He  always  had  the 
time  to  give  the  very  latest  Information 
on  the  status  of  any  bill,  report,  or  docu- 
ment before  this  body.  Due  to  his  re- 
markable memory  he  could  cite  refer- 
ences to  previous  bills,  reports,  and  laws 
way  back  into  legislative  history.  But 
above  and  beyond  his  unquestionable 
competence  and  ability  was  the  gracious- 
ness  and  generosity  of  his  service  and 
the    gentlemanly  maimer   in  which  he 
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treated  everyone  who  came  to  him  for 
guidance  and  help. 

In  addition  to  his  formal  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  John  always  han- 
dled expertly  and  efficiently,  he  was 
always  ready  to  give  any  one  of  us  a 
hand  in  solving  the  many  and  complex 
problems  that  are  the  everyday  event 
in  any  Member's  office. 

In  the  many  years  I  knew  John  Little 
I  called  upon  him  for  help  for  many 
things  and  many  services.  He  never 
failed  to  do  his  best  to  help  me  solve  my 
problems,  and  always  graciously.  I  know 
I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  all 
the  Members  of  this  House  when  I  say  I 
deeply  appreciated,  and  shall  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  John  Little — a 
giant  little  .fohn — a  truly  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant. 

I  do  not  know  If  John  ever  read  the 
prayer  I  attach  to  this  article,  but  he 
lived  every  line  of  it  and  I  add  it  to  my 
few  remarks  because  I  believe  it  epito- 
mized his  life: 

L»rd 

Teach  me  to  be  |«n»rou«; 

T^rh  mt<  to  serve  You  as  Tou  deserve : 

Tt>  give  mid  not  to  count  the  ooet, 

To  nghi  I  nd  not  to  httd  the  wounds, 

To  toll  Hi\d  not  lo  look  for  rest, 

T\>  labor  i*nd  not  to  ask  for  reward 

»i)ve  thA'    of  knowing  I  am  doing  Your 

Will. 

St.  Ionatius  Lotola. 


very  careful  in  creating  new  areas  of 
Government  responsibilities  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  give  them  the  required  man- 
power to  do  the  job. 

I  join  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
in  praise  of  the  countless  hours  of 
work  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  and  the 
other  members  of  his  subcommittee. 

My  comments  are  not  in  the  nature  of 
criticism  but  only  to  express  the  hope 
that  this  important  agency  will  not  be 
downgraded  and  that  their  needs  will  be 
given  every  consideration. 


Appropriations  for  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  25, 1962 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day last,  during  debate  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  the  judiciary  and  re- 
lated agencies,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Bonner!  , 
chairman  cif  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  com- 
mented on  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal 
1963. 

Also  rising  on  this  particular  appro- 
priation W85  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson], 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, as  well  as  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Morse  ] . 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  these  gentlemen  in  urging  that 
very  close  attention  be  given  to  the  per- 
sonnel requirements  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
sponsibility given  to  them  under  the 
reorganization  plan  by  this  Congress. 

As  the  gentlemen  ably  pointed  out, 
the  work  of  this  Government  agency  is 
too  important  to  be  crippled  by  an  inade- 
quate numl)er  of  employees. 

I  object  as  strenuously  as  any  Mem- 
ber to  increasing  the  overall  nimiber  of 
Government  employees,  but  we  must  be 


Colorado  Hospitals  Need  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  COLOKADO 

IN  THI  SINATK  OP  THI  UNITED  8TATI8 
Wednesday.  July  25. 19$I 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Mr,  Prealdent,  Z  am 
constantly  Impressed  with  the  over* 
whelming  need  foi-  funds  for  hospital 
construction  and  modcrniBatlon  In  my 
State  of  Colorado. 

Private  individuals  and  groups,  es- 
pecially staff  doctors,  have  made  enor- 
mous financial  contributions  for  expan- 
sion of  our  hospitals,  but  they  cannot 
bear  this  heavy  burden  alone. 

In  addition,  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program  has  made  valuable 
matching  funds  available  to  many  Col- 
orado hospitals. 

But  with  all  of  this  help  there  still  re- 
mains a  pressing  need  for  additional 
sources  of  assistance,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  to  fulfill 
this  purpose. 

This  bill  is  S.  3407,  the  Hospital  Mod- 
ernization Act  of  1962,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  I  prepared  at  the 
time  I  became  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3407. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  which  I  have  prepared  on  the 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  John  A.  Cakroll  on 
Hospital  Modernization  Act  or  1962 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Clark  and 
several  other  distinguished  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  the  Hospital  Modernleatlon  Act 
of  1962  (S. 3407). 

The  hospitals  In  my  State  of  Colorado  are 
presently  faced  with  a  severe  shortage  of 
funds,  both  for  new  construction  and  for 
modernization  of  existing  facilities. 

I  supported  the  full  $150  million  appropria- 
tion for  the  Hill -Burton  program  in  the 
Labor-Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations bill  In  order  that  Hill-Burton  activ- 
ities In  Colorado  could  continue  to  operate 
at  their  present  level. 

However,  even  these  funds  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  hospital  needs  my  State 
will  be  attempting  to  fUl  In  the  next  few 
years. 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Cleere.  State  director  of  public 
health,  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  "the  rapid 
growth  of  the  State  has  resulted  In  unprece- 
dented demands  for  Increased  numbers  of 
beds  and  expanded  hospital  services." 


In  Denver,  for  example,  hoqtitals  have 
waited  15  yean  to  receive  HUl-Burton  assist- 
ance and  currently  are  receiving  only  16  per- 
cent HlU-Btirton  participation  rather  than 
46  percent  authorized  because  of  limitation 
of  funds. 

A  1960  Public  Health  Service  survey  showed 
that  in  Colorado  there  was  a  $61  mmion  back- 
log of  modernization  needs,  not  including 
those  In  the  vital  category  of  nursing  homes, 
and  this  figure  has  undoubtedly  become 
larger  since  then. 

This  nationwide  survey  was  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  ascertain  the  mod- 
ernization and  replacement  needs  of  the 
Nation's  hospitals,  and  It  was  found  that  the 
projected  national  cost  was  $3.6  billion, 
nearly  four  times  the  current  rate  of  annual 
construction  expenditures  in  the  entire 
health  facilities  field. 

In  light  of  the  benefits  this  will  provide 
toward  Improving  Colorado  hospitals,  I  am 
more  than  ple&aed  to  add  my  support  to 
8.  3407.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
Initial  cost  of  the  modernlaatlon  program 
outlined  In  this  bill  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
$100  million  per  year,  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous personal  sacrifice*  being  made  by 
■taff  doctors  and  other  voluntary  donori  \o 
hoapttal  modtrnlMtlon.  I  ooniidtr  thU  to  be 
K  moderate  amount  of  help  by  the  Pedernl 
OoN'ernment, 

It  U  my  vuidemundlni  U\at  the  Depari* 
ment  of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  la 
presently  considering  a  ■tmtlar  proposal  for 
presenutton  to  Congress  next  year.  How> 
ex-er,  the  Clark  bill  doe*  refiect  the  general 
alms  of  the  administration'*  program  for 
modernlEatlon  of  our  Nation's  hospital*,  and 
I  am  confident  that  8.  3407  t*  a  *lgnlflcant 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

Although  action  may  not  be  forthcoming 
In  this  session  of  Congress,  we  must  begui 
now  to  ftxuB  attention  on  this  crucial  pro- 
gram of  hospital  needs.  It  Is  vital  that  con- 
crete proposals  be  set  forth  so  that  interested 
groups  can  offer  their  reactions  and  sug- 
gestions. 

This  Is  a  well -conceived  measure,  and  I  am 
glad  to  endorse  Its  Important  purpose. 


A  Tribute  to  Joba  B.  Litdc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    nXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  25, 1962 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  often 
we  take  for  granted  the  services  of  those 
who  work  for  us  and  fail  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  their  great  assistance. 
One  of  our  faithful  workers,  John  B. 
Little,  passed  away  Sunday,  July  22,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  him. 

John  Little  was  a  goodhearted  Chris- 
tian worker.  He  always  did  his  assign- 
ments as  though  the  whole  U.S.  Gkavern- 
ment  depended  on  him  and  his  accuracy. 
He  trained  his  brain  to  recall  thousands 
of  documents  by  subjects,  sponsors,  or 
dates  and  years.  He  was  schooled  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  House  Docu- 
ment Room,  the  late  Elmer  Lewis,  25 
years  ago  and  seemed  to  try  to  imitate 
his  technique.  This  carried  over  for  the 
present  Superintendent  of  the  Document 
Room,  Mr.  Oilman  Udell.  I  imderstand 
that  he  was  known  to  open  the  Capitol 
office  each  morning  between  the  hours 
of  5  and  7. 
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John  WM  a  freat,  typical  American, 
dedicated  to  his  family  and  tila  Itf  e  here 
on  Capitol  HOL  He  loved  his  CapltoL 
He  will  be  long  remembered  because  of 
the  fine  character  he  exemplified  In  his 
everyday  life  in  servinflr  the  thousands 
who  had  occasion  to  call  the  Docummt 
Room. 

The  words  of  the  following  poem  ex- 
press both  sympathy  for  the  loss  of  a 
dear  one  and  the  hope  of  immortality 
and  reunicm.  May  they  brine  to  his 
family  some  comfort: 

There  is  no  deatb  I  the  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  other  shore 
And  bright  In  heaven's  Jeweled  crown 

They  shine  forevermore. 

There  Is  no  death !  the  dust  we  treful 
Shall  change  beneath  the  siinuner  showers 

To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit. 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

There  is  no  death!  although  we  grieve 

When  beautiful  familiar  forms 
That  we  have  learned  to  love 

Are  torn  from  our  embracing  arms; 

They  are  not  dead!  they  have  but  passed 
Beyond  the  mists  that  blind  us  here 

Into  the  new  and  larger  life 
Of  that  serener  sphere. 

Tho-  dlsenthraUed  and  glorified. 

They  still  are  here  and  love  us  yet; 
The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behind 

They  never  can  forget. 


Laad-Graat  Colleges 


EXTE3«JSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  25. 1962 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
America's  land-grant  colleges.  It  is  well 
for  the  Nation  to  observe  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  just  how  vital  a  role 
these  institutions  have  played  in  the 
development  of  our  country. 

Today  these  land-grant  colleges,  even 
though  they  nimiber  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  Nation's  colleges,  enroll  about  20 
percent  of  the  undergraduate  students 
and  grant  nearly  40  percent  of  all  doc- 
tor degiees  in  every  field  of  study. 

A  century  ago,  the  opportunity  for 
higher  education  in  the  United  States 
was  severely  restricted.  Higher  learning 
was  largely  denied  to  all  those  who 
lacked  the  privileges  of  social  status  and 
wealth. 

Today  all  that  has  changed,  thanks 
to  the  fruition  of  a  dream  championed 
by  such  men  as  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  of 
Illinois,  and  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont. ITieir  dream  called  for  a  Federal 
land  grant  to  each  State— 30.000  acres 
for  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State.     This  land  was  to  be  sold— the 

price  then  ranged  around  $1.25  an  acre 

with  the  income  going  to  endow  and 
support  at  least  one  college  in  each  State. 

The  land-grant  measure,  introduced 
by  Morrill,  who  served  nearly  50  years 
in  Congress,  was  passed  and  finally 
signed  into  law  by  President  Lincoln  on 
July  2,  1862. 


lite  colleges  spawned  by  this  hi^ric 
act  were  far  different  from  the  inaAitu- 
tions  that  had  existed  prior  to  that  ttme. 
lliey  emphasized  professional  or  special- 
ised education,  seeking  to  meet  the  apeds 
of  the  people  to  apply  the  discovi(ries 
of  science  and  advancing  technolotiy  to 
daily  life. 

Moreover,  these  colleges  helped  re- 
move the  old  exclusiveness  from  educa- 
tion. Higher  learning  has  become  more 
widely  available.  No  longer  was  it  pnly 
the  privilege  of  the  few. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  we  are 
justifiably  proud  of  our  land-gi-ant  col- 
leges— the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  system — A.  &  M.^rand 
Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mecban- 
ical  College. 

Arlington  State  College  in  my  own 
district  is  a  rapidly  growinsr  institution 
of  the  A.  &  M.  system,  providing  ani  ex- 
cellent standard  of  4-year  instruction 
available  at  very  nominal  costs  for  Ofiou- 
sands  of  north  Texas  young  people. 

Texas  A.  &  M.,  which  enrolled  its  fin-^t 
students  in  1876,  is  one  of  the  Stftte's 
oldest  public  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Its  education  program  compj-ises 
three  main  functions — resident  instiuc- 
tion  on  the  campus  through  the  gradfiate 
level,  research  in  numerous  scientific 
areas  both  on  and  off  campus,  and  exten- 
sion services — adult  education — thn^ugli 
the  State  in  the  agricultural  field  and. 
to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  the  engineer- 
ing field. 

A.  Si  M.,  like  its  67  sister  land-grand  in- 
stitutions made  possible  by  the  bill 
signed  into  law  100  years  ago  this  mointh. 
is  truly  one  of  democracy's  colleges. 


Waskia^toB  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAUj 

or  iussouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFESENTATlVlS 

Wednesday.  July  25, 1962      ij 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Jtave 
to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks,  I  ^ish 
to  insert  my  Washington  Report  NO.  15 
dated  July  19,  1962,  on  the  subject  of 
"Foreign  Aid." 

The  report  follows : 
Youa  Congressman  Reports  From  \Vasb|inc- 

ton:  Dubw.^ro  G.  Hall,  Seventh  Disi^hct. 

Missouri 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  pflssed 
a  bill  authorizing  .in  additional  $4.9  billion 
in  foreign  aid.  An  effort  was  made  to  ban 
any  American  funds  for  Communist  gotiern- 
ments  In  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  buili  we 
lacked  the  necessary  votes.  Never theleai,  we 
did  place  certain  restrictions  on  such  aid. 
although  differences  must  still  be  worked 
out  in  conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions. 

The  record  shows  that  the  United  SOate.s 
has  spent  over  $2  billion  in  foreign  al«l  In 
Yugoslavia  over  the  last  12  years.  1rh»s 
amounts  to  over  $415,000  a  day. 

If  the  Yugtjslav  Communists  allowed  :i 
Gallup  poll  to  be  taken — which  they  dotjt — 
It  surely  would  reveal  that  only  a  haodful 
of  people  in  that  country  are  even  remotely 
aware  of  our  help. 


Nor  Is  our  asaiaUnce  to  Tugoftlavla  limited 
merely  to  foreign  aid.  At  the  prcaent  ttme,  a 
high  ranking  oflicer  In  the  TugoalaT  Army  is 
being  given  American  in«tr\icUon  in  the  art 
of  warfare  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  in  Port  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Experience  over  the  past  20  years  has 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
win  over  Communist  governments  with 
handouts.  The  head  of  the  Polish  govern- 
ment In  exile  stated  in  London  that  our 
Rlveaw.Tys  serv-e  only  to  aid  the  Ccnununlsts. 
Yet.  Polish-American  organizations  In 
Chicago  bombarded  the  Congress  with  tele- 
grams urging  continued  aid  to  Poland. 

While  our  aid  has  gone  to  Poland,  that 
coimtry  has  promised  7  million  rubles  to 
Communist  North  Vietnam,  and  consider- 
able Polish  aid  has  gone  to  sustain  Castro 
in  power  in  Cuba. 

Congressional  Investigations  and  reports 
of  waste  and  inefficiency  have  faUed  to 
penetrate  the  State  Department  "Eedtape 
Curtain  '  and  ure  largely  an  exerciae  in 
futility. 

Any  crystal  ball  gazer  can  predict  tliat  next 
year's  Investigations  will  di-sclose  new  ex- 
amples of  such  waste.  Just  as  they  have  In 
past  ye.'irs.  Equally  predictable  will  be  the 
lack  of  corrective  action  by  the  bureaucracy 

The  Netherlands  Is  a  NATO  partner,  but 
we  are  busily  shoring  up  Irtdonesia's  mili- 
tary establishment.  Portugal  is  a  NATO  ally, 
but  we  are  selling  military  equipment  to 
liKila  which  seized  Portuguese  Ooa. 

The  Arab  refugees  whom  we  help  with 
cur  stibstantial  U.N.  contribution  have  be- 
come p'jlltical  pawns  of  the  Arab  govern- 
ments that  we  help  sustain.  Yet  those  same 
governments  do  not  allow  American  Con- 
^'rcs.smen  of  Jewish  descent  to  travel  acrot.s 
their  countries  In   pursuit  of  ofBclal  duties. 

We  have  poured  out  foreign  .Tid  to  support 
the  independence  of  Laos  while  we  urged  a 
coaliti{)n  government  v.hich  leans  heavllv 
toward   the  Communlst.s. 

The  Laos  coalition  government  Includes  a 
known  Communist  and  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer in  Its  troikalike  arrangement.  They 
will  exercise  a  veto  over  the  use  of  American 
military  and  economic  aid,  which  could  well 
be  u.->ecl  against  our  other  allies  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Ironically,  the  Western  sympathlrer  does 
control  the  Minister  of  Economics,  making 
sure  that  the  corridor  for  Amwican  aid  re- 
mains 0{>en. 

There  also  is  reason  to  marvel  at  the  lax 
accounting  procedures  used  by  the  State 
Department.  The  unexpended  balances  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program  are  estimated 
at  $6  6  billion  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee staff  survey  team  after  a  visit  to  three 
cuuntries  and  an  admittedly  hurried  review 
of  the  hoarding  of  unused  funds  found: 
•that  there  may  be  substantial  hidden  re- 
.serves  available  In  all  countries  which  are 
being  held  either  to  finance  planned  opera- 
tions in  future  years  or  to  meet  future  re- 
quirements." 

Counterpart  funds  (reparations  or  pur- 
chase moneys  deposited  in  foreign  banks  for 
U.S.  use:  t.naling  $8  billion  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  U.S.  dollars  by  seven  such  coun- 
tries' decrees,  even  for  specific  use  of  Ameri- 
can personnel  administering  our  aid  in  these 
cotmtries. 

No  one  knows,  not  even  those  administer- 
ing the  program,  the  magnitude  of  Idle 
money.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that 
(■ongrpf-,men  responsible  for  voting  tax  dol- 
Inrs  ask  thst  we  pause  long  enough  to  find 
out  how  much  money  can  be  recovered. 

Though  our  foreign  aid  program  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  form  of  •'economic  warfare 
again.'.t  communism."  I  suspect  we  would 
still  be  fighting  World  War  U  if  our  military 
tactics  had  been  no  better  than  our  "eco- 
nomic warfare  tactics"  described  above. 
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When  the  admloletratloo  closed  our  fiscal 
books  on  June  M.  w  were  approximately  $7 
btUlon  in  the  red  tor  the  past  year.  In 
reality,  we  are  not  tpendlng  cash  dollars  on 
foreign  aid.  because  we  do  not  have  It  to 
.<^pend.  We  are  btvrowlnf  from  our  children 
hv  adding  to  thn  national  debt,  and  thus 
limiting  their  abUlty  to  meet  the  prot>lems  of 
their  day  by  having  to  pay  for  our  self- 
Kidulgence. 

Passage  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  with  no 
1.  lets  barred  on  aid  to  Communist  countries 
:.>  being  hailed  at  a  victory  for  the  admlnls- 
•  r.iilon.  That  may  be,  but  I  view  it  as  a 
Of  .>at  for  the  Atiertcan  people 

DtnwARD  G  Hali  , 
Membfr  of  Congn-ss. 


National  Janior  Bvwiiag  Quunpionskips 
Praised  for  CoatrfliatioBS  to  Yeatli 
Fitness  and  Citkenslup — SenaUr  Ran- 
dotpk  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wBBT  vxscnnA 
L\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Wednesday.  July  25. 1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Junior  Bowling  Champion- 
.^hips  sp>onsored  by  the  Bowling  Piopiie- 
toi.s  Association  of  America  are  being 
lield  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  July  24- 
21.  Young  men  and  young  women,  num- 
bering 92.  repn^senting  31  States  com- 
pete in  three  classifications  for  $10,500 
;n  college  scholarships  donated  by  the 
Bowling  Propiletors  Association  of 
America.  This  is  the  second  year  that 
the  association  has  held  this  compe- 
tition, and  the  nationwide  acclaim  re- 
ceived in  both  civic  and  six)rting  circles 
has  prompted  its  continuation  as  an  an- 
i.ual  affair. 

The  welcomirg  limcheon  for  the  com- 
]  JO  ting  State  champions  and  their  par- 
ents and  sponsors  took  place  July  24 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  address  those  assembled  and  to 
comment  on  the  effectiveness  and  high 
merit  of  this  program  of  physical  flt- 
ne.<is  and  good  citizenship.  I  was  also 
jileased  to  greet  the  two  West  Virginia 
champions.  Jennifer  Lynne  Smith  and 
Harry  A.  Shrin«?r,  Jr..  both  of  Parkers- 
bui-?.  and  to  wif  h  them  well  in  the  com- 
ing match-game  contests.  Honored 
!■  nests  at  the  luncheon  were  Shirley 
Garms  and  Dick  Weber,  the  1960-61  pro- 
fe.<;sional  Bowlers  of  the  Year. 

Having  in  recent  years  become  one  of 
our  most  popular  participation  sports, 
bowling  has  significant  effect  on  the 
overall  level  of  physical  fitness  in  this 
country — a  vital  question  which  has 
aroused  considerable  concern.  Like- 
wise, the  youth  bowling  program  of  the 
Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America  does  much  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime  through 
nrcianized  bowling  activities  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  in  sponsoring  this  series 
of  nationwide  fx>mpetitions  which  cul- 
minates in  the  National  Jimior  Bowling 
Champion!*iips,  the  Bowling  Proprietors 
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AaaociaUon  of  America  is  porfonnlnc  a 
meaningful  commimity  servioe.  luul  is 
helpinc  to  produce  young  dtfiens  who 
are  both  healthy  and  req;>onsib)e.  We 
owe  them  a  debt  of  graUtude  for  this 
I>atrloUc  and  clTic-mlnded  work. 

I  request  tmanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  at  the  welcome  luncheon  of  the 
championships  be  printed  in  the  Rcoou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rkmarks  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat  of  West  Viecinia.  at  Welcoming 
lunchson  rob  compkttrobs  in  the  na- 
TIONAL Junior  Bowling  Championships. 
Matflowes  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C.. 
TVESDAT.  Ji  LT  24,   1962 

It  Is  with  a  real  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
I  greet  thia  gathering  of  outstanding  young 
athletes  and  friends  of  bowling,  and  extend 
a  cordial  welcome  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 
You  are  participating  in  a  program  of  phys- 
ical fitness  and  citizenship  that  Is  entirely 
In  keeping  with  the  highest  American  tradi- 
tions, and  SO  It  la  fitting  that  you  gather  tn 
Washington  for  your  championships.  We 
are  happy  you  are  here. 

Fcft  the  second  year  the  Bowling  Proprie- 
tors Association  of  America  has  sponsored 
this  annual  competition,  and  the  success  of 
the  program  Is  attested  by  a  wealth  of  favor- 
able publicity.  The  Bowling  Proprietors  As- 
sociation of  America  has  draw-n  support 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  noted 
bowling  authorities  offer  generoiis  and  fre- 
quent praise  for  the  wholesomeness  and  high 
Ideals  displayed  In  these  Junior  champion- 
ships. 

You  bowlers,  both  girls  and  boys,  are  here 
representing  some  31  States  to  compete  for 
the  recognition,  trophies  and  scholarship 
awards  which  are  annually  presented  by  the 
Bowling  Proprietors  AsEociatlon  to  the  even- 
tual winners.  However,  meaningful  as  are 
these  tangible  rewards,  it  is  perhaps  more 
Important  that  you  represent  a  nationwide 
interest  and  concern  In  constrtictlve  pro- 
grams of  physical  fitness,  recreation,  and 
good  citizenship.  America  is  aware  that 
strong  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the 
mental,  physical,  and  moral  development  of 
our  young  people  if  this  Republic  is  to  suc- 
cessfully discharge  its  responsibilities  to  the 
free  world  and  newly  emerging  nations.  Tou 
will  bear  a  part  of  this  national  responsibility 
in  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  example  of  fitness  and  health 
which  participants  in  the  Junior  bowling 
program  display  can  have  significant  effect 
on  others  in  America.  President  Kennedy 
has  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  an 
awakening  in  the  field  of  physical  fitness, 
and  It  is  a  need  that  should  be  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  For.  as  Disraeli  once  said. 
•'The  health  of  the  people  is  really  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  their  happiness  and 
all  their  powers  as  a  state  depend." 

In  an  article  prepared  for  the  July  16  issue 
of  Sports  Illustrated  magazine  President 
Kennedy  made  this  comment: 

"Our  own  history,  p>erhap6  better  than  the 
history  of  any  other  great  country,  vividly 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  belief  that 
physical  vigor  and  health  are  essential 
accompaniments  to  the  qualities  of  intellect 
and  spirit  on  which  a  nation  is  built.  It 
was  men  who  possessed  vigor  and  strength 
as  well  as  courage  and  vision  who  first 
settled  these  shores  and.  over  more  than 
three  centuries,  subdued  a  continent  and 
wrested  a  civilization  from  the  wilderness. 
It  was  physical  hardihood  that  helped 
Americans  in  two  great  world  wars  to  defeat 
strong  and  tenacious  foes  and  make  this 
country  history's  mightiest  defender  of  free- 
dom. And  today,  in  our  own  time,  in  the 
jungles  of  Asia  and  on  the  borders  of  Europe, 
a   new  group  of   vi^rous  young   Americans 


helps  maintain  the  p*»c«  of  the  worM  and 
our  wcurity  as  a  nation." 

However,  the  Pr«sldent  th«n  w*nt  on  to 
point  out  that  tn  rteent  deoMlw  the 
ovaraU  l«v«l  of  our  phyateal  flta«H  haa  bMn 
well  below  that  oT  any  rvMonable  national 
standard. 

The  Kraus- Weber  Survey  of  1900  showed 
-that  there  was  Indeed  cause  for  alarm  and 
a  requirement  for  Ttforovs  action.  Compe- 
tent •ur\-ey  figuree  liMlieated  that  W  percent 
of  all  American  youths  were  unable  to  pass 
&  basic  physical  fitnees  test.  This  was  a 
particularly  appalling  figure  when  noting 
that,  of  the  Europeans  teeted.  only  8.7  per- 
cent failed  the  test. 

Since  that  time,  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Physical  Fitness,  a  group  dedi- 
cated to  eliminating  this  dangerous  defi- 
ciency, has  conducted  a  further  etpdy  which 
adds  credence  to  the  Kraus-Weber  findings. 
The  President's  Council  reports  that  10  mil- 
lion of  our  40  mllUoQ  schoolchlKlren  were 
unable  to  pass  a  mlnbnum-level  fitness  test. 
and  Indicates  that  nearly  30  million  would 
fall  If  confronted  by  a  slightly  more 
demanding  test. 

In  considering  these  facts  it  lieoomes 
increasingly  apparent  that  coordinated  effort 
must  be  expended  to  promote  physical  fit- 
ness, and  active  participation  in  worthwhile 
programs  such  as  youth  bowling. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Bud  WUklnr 
son.  football  coach  at  the  Untverdty  of 
CMiahoma,  the  President's  Council  on  Touth 
ntness  continues  to  Influence  and  guide 
toward  more  healthy,  vigorous  living, 
through  constant  research  in  areas  of  fitness 
and  youth  programs.  The  Council  has  in- 
stituted physical  testing,  promoted  appro- 
priate training  in  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  designed  a  nationwide  campaign  to 
alert  Americans  to  physical  conditioning 
needs.  It  is  now  going  forward  with  a  wide 
rane;e  of  activities  in  the  fields  of  recreation 
and  health  education. 

As  informed  and  realistic  Americans,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  address  ourselves  solely  to 
the  problems  on  the  physical  side  of  the 
ledger.  Rather,  our  efforts  must  be  Just  as 
vigorous  toward  the  development  of  moral 
character,  and  high  standards  of  citizenship. 
I  am  gratified  that  in  this  vital  area,  also, 
the  youth  bowling  j>rogram  of  the  Bowling 
Proprietors'  Association  of  America  is  dem- 
onstrating leadenhlp  and  effective  planning. 
The  example  and  recognised  success  of  this 
and  other  organised  recreational  groups  is 
a  constant  and  effective  force  La  the  taxing 
struggle  against  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime.     But  mtich  remains  to  be  done. 

According  to  statistics  recently  released  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  arrests 
of  youths  under  18  in  the  year  1980  com- 
prised 14  percent  of  the  arrest  total  and 
represented  an  increase  of  9  percent  over 
the  previous  year.  Even  more  shocking  is 
the  revelation  that  in  the  same  year.  1960. 
youths  under  18  made  up  SI  percent  of  all 
persons  arrested  for  automobile  theft;  49 
percent  of  all  burglary  arrests;  and  47  per- 
cent of  all  larcenies. 

Indeed  the  situation  has  become  so  de- 
plorable that  ^I  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
gave  the  following  teatlnKwiy  before  a  aiub- 
coounlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  January  of  this  year:  Mr.  Hoover  said 
that,  "The  expanding  scope  of  youthful 
criminality  is  one  of  the  most  disheartening 
things  I  can  think  of  today.  The  frequency 
and  vlciousnnss  of  the  criminal  acts  being 
committed  by  our  young  people,  already 
alarming,  are  speeding  toward  certain  trag- 
edy unless  the  current  trend  is  so«ne  way 
arrested." 

TTm  aim  ot  the  United  States  then,  must 
be  to  promote  and  encourage  activittes  at  the 
local  level  which  will  ellaUnate  substandard 
physical  fitness,  and  lessen  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. What  better  answer  than  to  catu- 
bine   into  one  attractive  package  a  remedy 
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John  was  a  creat.  typical  American, 
dedicated  to  Ids  family  and  his  life  here 
on  Capitol  HiU.  He  loved  his  CapitoL 
He  will  be  long  remembered  because  ot 
the  fine  character  he  exemplified  in  1:^5 
everyday  Ute  in  serving  the  thousands 
who  had  occasion  to  call  the  Document 
Room. 

The  words  of  the  following  poem  ex- 
press both  sympathy  for  the  loss  of  a 
dear  one  and  the  hope  of  immortality 
and  reunion.  May  they  bring  to  his 
family  some  comfort: 

There  la  no  death !  the  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  other  shore 
And  bright  In  heaven's  Jeweled  crown 

They  shine  forevennore. 

There  is  no  death !  the  dust  we  tread 
Shall  change  beneath  the  sxunmer  showers 

To  g<^den  grain,  or  mellow  fruit. 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

There  is  no  death!  althoxigh  we  grieve 

When  beautiful  familiar  fornix 
That  we  have  learned  to  love 

Are  torn  from  our  embracing  arms; 

They  are  not  dead !  they  have  but  passed 
Beyond  the  mists  that  blind  us  iiere 

Into  the  new  and  larger  life 
Of  that  serener  sphere. 

Tho-  dlsenthraUed  and  glorified. 

They  still  are  here  and  love  us  yet; 
The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behind 

They  never  can  forget. 


Laad-Graat  Colleges 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TxxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  25, 1962 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
America's  land-grant  colleges.  It  is  well 
for  the  Nation  to  observe  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  just  how  vital  a  role 
these  institutions  have  played  in  the 
development  of  our  country. 

Today  these  land -grant  colleges,  even 
though  they  number  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  Nation's  colleges,  enroll  about  20 
percent  of  the  undergraduate  students 
and  grant  nearly  40  percent  of  all  doc- 
tor degrees  in  every  field  of  study. 

A  century  ago.  the  opportimity  for 
higher  education  in  the  United  States 
was  severely  restricted.  Higher  learning 
was  largely  denied  to  all  those  who 
lacked  the  privileges  of  social  status  and 
v.ealth. 

Today  all  that  has  changed,  thanks 
to  the  fruition  of  a  dream  championed 
by  such  men  as  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  of 
Illinois,  and  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont. Their  dream  called  for  a  Federal 
land  grant  to  each  State— 30,000  acres 
for  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State.     This  land  was  to  be  sold— the 

price  then  ranged  around  $1.25  an  acre 

with  the  income  going  to  endow  and 
support  at  least  one  college  in  each  State. 

The  land-grant  measure,  introduced 
by  Morrill,  who  served  nearly  50  years 
in  congress,  was  passed  and  finally 
aixned  into  law  by  President  Lincoln  on 
Juljr  2,  1862. 


The  colleges  spawned  by  this  historic 
act  were  far  different  from  the  inaiitu- 
tions  that  had  existed  prior  to  that  ttme. 
They  emphasized  professional  or  spai^ial- 
ized  education,  seeking  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  to  apply  the  discovt^ries 
of  science  and  advancing  technolofy  to 
daily  life. 

Moreover,  these  colleges  helped  re«- 
move  the  old  exclusivcness  from  edilica- 
tion.  Higher  learning  has  become  more 
widely  available.  No  longer  was  it  ^nly 
the  privilege  of  the  few. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  we  are 
justifiably  proud  of  our  land-grant  col- 
leges— the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  system — A.  &  M.— land 
Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Arlington  State  College  in  my  own 
district  is  a  rapidly  growlnc:  institution 
of  the  A.  &  M.  system,  providing  an  ex- 
cellent standard  of  4-year  instruction 
available  at  very  nominal  costs  for  thou- 
sands of  north  Texas  young  people. 

Texas  A.  &  M.,  which  enrolled  its  finst 
students  in  1876,  is  one  of  the  State's 
oldest  public  institutions  of  higher  lettrn- 
ing.  Its  education  program  compijises 
three  main  functions — resident  ir^sta^uc- 
tion  on  the  campus  through  tlie  gradikate 
level,  research  in  numerous  scientific 
areas  both  on  and  off  campus,  and  exten- 
sion services — adult  education — throjugli 
the  State  in  the  agricultural  field  ftnd. 
to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  the  engineer- 
ing field. 

A.  &M..  like  its  67  sister  land-grandl  in- 
stitutions made  possible  by  the  bill 
signed  into  law  100  years  ago  this  mofith, 
is  tiuly  one  of  democracy's  colleges. 


WasbiiftoB  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV|$d 

Wednesday.  July  25, 1962 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  le^ve 
to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  insert  my  Washington  Report  Noi  15 
dated  July  19.  1962,  on  the  .subject  of 
"Foreign  Aid." 

The  report  follows : 

Your  Cokgrkssman  Reports  From  Washj^.c- 
ton:  Durward  G.  Hall,  Sevewth  District 
Missouri 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  parsed 
a  bill  authorizing  an  additional  $4.9  billion 
in  foreign  aid.  An  effort  was  made  to  ban 
any  American  funds  for  Communist  govern- 
ments In  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  but  we 
lacked  the  necessary  votes.  Nevertheless,^  we 
did  place  certain  restrictions  on  such  »iid. 
although  differences  must  still  be  wotjced 
out  in  conference  between  the  House  »nd 
Senate  versions. 

The  record  shows  that  the  United  Stfltes 
has  spent  over  $2  billion  in  foreign  aidi  in 
Yugoslavia  over  the  last  12  years.  This 
amounts  to  over  $415,000  a  day.  I 

If    the    Yugoslav   Communists   allowed    a 

Gallup  poll  to  be  taken — which  they  donit 

it  surely  would  reveal  that  only  a  hanftf ul 
of  people  In  that  country  are  even  remotlely 
aware  of  our  help. 


Nor  is  our  assisUnce  to  Yugoslavia  limited 
merely  to  foreign  aid.  At  the  present  ttme,  a 
high  ranking  officer  in  the  Tugoslav  Army  is 
being  given  American  Inatructlon  In  the  art 
of  warfare  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  in  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Experience  over  the  past  20  years  has 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
win  over  Communist  governments  with 
handouts.  The  head  of  the  Polish  govern- 
ment In  exile  stated  in  London  that  ou.-- 
Rlveaways  .serve  only  to  aid  the  Communl«ts. 
Yet  Polish-American  organizations  in 
Chicago  bombarded  the  Congress  with  tele- 
grams urging  continued  aid   to  Poland. 

While  oiu-  aid  has  gone  to  Poland,  that 
countrj-  has  promised  7  million  rubles  to 
Communist  North  Vietnam,  and  consider- 
able Polish  aid  has  gone  to  sustain  Castro 
in  power  in  Cuba. 

Congressional  investigations  and  reports 
I  if  waste  and  inefficiency  have  faUed  to 
penetrate  the  State  Department  "Hedtape 
Curtain"  and  are  largely  an  exercise  in 
futility. 

Any  crystal  ball  gazer  can  predict  that  next 
yc.-vr's  Investigations  will  disclose  new  ex- 
amples of  such  waste.  Just  as  they  have  In 
past  years.  Equally  predictable  will  be  the 
lack  of  corrective  acUon  by  the  bureaucracy 

The  Netherlands  Is  a  NATO  partner,  but 
we  are  busily  shoring  up  Indonesia's  mili- 
tary establishment.  Portugal  is  a  NATO  ally 
but  we  are  selling  miliUry  equipment  to 
India  which  seized  Portuguese  Goa. 

The  Arab  refugees  whom  we  help  with 
cur  substantial  U.N.  contribution  have  be- 
cun-.e  political  pawns  of  the  Arab  govern- 
ments that  we  help  sustain.  Yet  these  .same 
governments  do  not  allow  American  Con- 
;,'res.smen  of  Jewish  descent  to  travel  acroes 
their  countries  in   pursuit  of  official  duties 

We  have  poured  out  foreign  aid  to  support 
the  indppendence  of  Laos  while  we  urged  a 
coalition  government  v.hich  leans  heavily 
toward   the  Communlst.s. 

The  Laos  coalition  government  Includes  a 
known  Communist  and  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer in  Its  troikalike  arrangement.  They 
will  exercise  a  veto  over  the  use  of  American 
military  and  economic  aid,  which  could  well 
be  u.sed  against  our  other  allies  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Ironically,  the  Western  sympathlrer  does 
control  the  Minister  of  Economics,  malting 
sure  that  the  corridor  lor  American  aid  re- 
mains open. 

There  also  Is  reason  to  marvel  at  the  lax 
accoimting  procedures  used  by  the  State 
Department.  The  unexpended  balances  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program  are  estimated 
at  $fl  6  billion  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee staff  survey  team  after  a  visit  to  three 
countries  and  an  admittedly  hurried  review 
of  the  hoarding  of  unused  funds  found: 
"that  there  may  be  substantial  hidden  re- 
serves available  in  all  countries  which  are 
being  held  either  to  finance  planned  opera- 
tions in  future  years  or  to  meet  future  re- 
quireniente  ■' 

Counterpart  funds  Preparations  or  pur- 
chase moneys  deposited  in  foreign  banks  for 
US.  use)  totaling  fg  billion  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  U.S.  dollars  by  seven  such  coun- 
tries' decrees,  even  for  specific  use  of  Amert- 
c.m  personnel  admini.=  terlng  our  aid  in  these 
countries. 

No  one  knows,  not  even  those  administer- 
ing the  program,  the  magnitude  of  Idle 
money.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that 
C'ongrpf.'^men  responsible  for  voting  tax  dol- 
lars ask  that  we  pause  long  enough  to  find 
out  how  much  money  can  be  recovered. 

Though  our  foreign  aid  program  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  a  form  of  'economic  warfare 
a-^'ain&t  communism."  I  suspect  we  would 
still  be  fighting  World  War  11  !f  our  military 
tactics  had  been  no  better  than  our  "eco- 
nomic warfare  tactics"  described  above. 
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When  the  administration  closed  our  fiscal 
books  on  June  SO,  we  were  approximately  $7 
billion  in  the  rod  for  the  past  year.  In 
reality,  we  are  nc't  spending  cash  dollars  on 
foreign  aid,  because  we  do  not  have  It  to 
spend.  We  are  bwrowlng  from  our  children 
by  adding  to  the  national  debt,  and  thus 
lunitmg  their  ability  to  meet  the  problems  of 
their  day  by  having  to  pay  for  our  self- 
indulgence. 

Passage  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  with  no 
holds  barred  on  8  id  to  Communist  countries 
us  being  hailed  as  a  victory  for  the  adminis- 
tration. That  may  be,  but  I  view  It  as  a 
defeat  for  the  American  people. 

I>tniWARD  G.  Hali  . 
*f ember  of  Conguss. 


National  Janior  Bvwiiaf  QiampioBtkipt 
Praised  for  CoatribntioH  to  Youth 
Fibie««  and  CitkentUp — Senator  Ran- 
dolph Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  "A-^sT  vncnriA 

IN  thf:  senate  of  the  united  states 
Wednesday.  July  25. 1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Junior  Bowling  Champion- 
.ships  sponsored  by  the  Bowling  Proprie- 
tors Associatior.  of  America  are  beins 
held  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  July  24- 
27.  Young  men  and  young  women,  num- 
l)eiing  92,  representing  31  States  com- 
!)cte  in  three  classifications  for  $10,500 
m  college  scholarships  donated  by  the 
Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America.  This  is  the  second  year  that 
the  association  has  held  this  compe- 
tition, and  the  nationwide  acclaim  re- 
ceived in  both  c.vic  and  sporting  circles 
has  prompted  it.s  continuation  as  an  an- 
nual affair. 

The  welcomini,'  luncheon  for  the  com- 
peting State  chiimpions  and  their  par- 
ents and  sponsors  took  place  July  24 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  address  those  assembled  and  to 
comment  on  the  effectiveness  and  high 
merit  of  this  program  of  physical  fit- 
ness and  good  citizenship.  I  was  also 
))leased  to  greet  the  two  West  Virginia 
champions.  Jennifer  Lynne  Smith  and 
Harry  A.  Shriner,  Jr..  both  of  Parkers- 
bur?r.  and  to  wisli  them  well  in  the  com- 
ing match-game  contests.  Honored 
cuests  at  the  luncheon  were  Shirley 
Gai-ms  and  Dick  Weber,  the  1960-61  pro- 
fessional Bowlers  of  the  Year. 

Having  in  recent  years  become  one  of 
our  most  popultir  participation  sports, 
bowling  has  significant  effect  on  the 
overall  level  of  physical  fitness  in  this 
rountry — a  vital  question  which  has 
arou.sed  considerable  concern.  Like- 
\vise.  the  youth  bowling  program  of  the 
Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America  does  much  to  combat  juvenile 
rirlinqucncy  and  youth  crime  thix>ugh 
o!  t;anized  bowlir  g  activities  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  in  sponsoring  this  series 
of  nationwide  competitions  which  cul- 
minates in  the  National  Junior  Bowling 
Championships,  th«  Bowling  Proprietors 
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Association  of  America  is  performing  a 
meaningful  community  service,  and  is 
helping  to  produce  yoimg  citizens  who 
are  both  healthy  and  responsible.  We 
owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this 
patriotic  and  civic-minded  work. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  at  the  welcome  luncheon  of  the 
championships  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  at  Welcoming 
LuNCHsoN  Foa  CouprrrroBS  in  the  Na- 
tional Jtnior  Bowling  Championships, 
Mayflower     Hotel.     Washington,     D.C. 

TUESDAT.  Jl  LT   24.    1902 

It  Is  with  a  real  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
I  greet  this  gathering  of  outstanding  yoiing 
athletes  and  friends  of  bowling,  and  extend 
a  cordial  welcome  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 
You  are  participating  In  a  program  of  fVhys- 
Ical  fitness  and  citizenship  that  Is  entirely 
In  keeping  with  the  highest  American  tradi- 
tions, and  so  it  Is  fitting  that  you  gather  In 
Washington  for  your  championships.  We 
are  happy  you  are  here. 

For  the  second  year  the  Bowling  Proprie- 
tors Association  of  America  has  sponsored 
this  annual  competition,  and  the  success  of 
the  program  is  attested  by  a  wealth  of  favor- 
able publicity.  The  Bowling  Proprietors  As- 
sociation of  America  has  drawn  support 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  noted 
bowling  authorities  offer  generous  and  fre- 
quent praise  for  the  wholesomeness  and  high 
Ideals  displayed  In  these  Junior  champion- 
ships. 

Tou  bowlers,  IxDth  girls  and  boys,  are  here 
representing  some  31  States  to  compete  for 
the  recognition,  trophies  and  scholarship 
awards  which  are  annually  presented  by  the 
Bowling  Proprietors  AaBoclatlon  to  the  even- 
tual winners.  However,  meaningful  as  are 
these  tangible  rewards.  It  Is  perhaps  more 
Important  that  you  represent  a  nationwide 
Interest  and  concern  In  constructive  pro- 
grams of  physical  fitness,  recreation,  and 
good  citizenship.  America  Is  aware  that 
strong  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the 
mental,  physical,  and  moral  development  of 
our  young  people  If  this  Republic  Is  to  suc- 
cessfully discharge  its  responsibilities  to  the 
free  world  and  newly  emerging  nations.  You 
will  bear  a  part  of  this  national  responsibility 
In  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  example  of  fitness  and  health 
which  participants  In  the  junior  bowling 
program  display  can  have  significant  effect 
on  others  In  America.  President  Kennedy 
has  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  an 
awakening  In  the  field  of  physical  fitness, 
and  it  Is  a  need  that  should  be  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  For.  as  Disraeli  once  said. 
"The  health  of  the  people  is  really  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  aU  their  happiness  and 
all  their  powers  as  a  state  depend." 

In  an  article  prepared  for  the  July  16  Issue 
of  Sports  Illustrated  magazine  President 
Kennedy  made  this  comment: 

"Our  own  historj',  perhaps  better  than  the 
history  of  any  other  great  countrj-.  vividly 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  belief  that 
physical  vigor  and  health  are  essential 
accompaniments  to  the  qualities  of  Intellect 
and  spirit  on  which  a  nation  Is  built.  It 
was  men  who  possessed  vigw  and  strength 
as  well  as  courage  and  vision  who  first 
settled  these  shores  and.  over  more  than 
three  centuries,  subdued  a  continent  and 
wrested  a  civilization  from  the  wilderness. 
It  was  physical  hardihood  that  helped 
Americans  in  two  great  world  wars  to  defeat 
strong  and  tenacious  foes  and  make  this 
country  history's  mightiest  defender  of  free- 
dom. And  today,  in  our  own  time,  in  the 
Jungles  of  Asia  and  on  the  borders  of  Europe, 
a   new  group  of  vigorous  young  Americans 


helps  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
our  security  as  a  nation." 

However,  the  President  then  went  on  to 
point  out  that  In  recent  decades  the 
overall  level  at  our  physical  fitnen  has  been 
well  below  that  of  any  reasonable  nattonal 
standard. 

The  Kraus-Weber  Survey  of  1960  showed 
that  there  was  Indeed  cause  for  alarm  and 
a  requirement  for  vigorous  action.  Compe- 
tent survey  figures  indicated  that  M  percent 
of  all  American  youths  were  unable  to  pass 
a  basic  physical  fitness  test.  This  was  a 
particularly  appalling  figure  when  noting 
that,  of  the  Europeans  tested,  only  8.7  per- 
cent failed  the  test. 

Since  that  time,  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Physical  Fitness,  a  group  dedi- 
cated to  elinilnating  this  dangerovis  defi- 
ciency, has  conducted  a  further  study  which 
adds  credence  to  the  Kraus-Weber  findings. 
The  President's  Oouncll  reports  that  10  mil- 
lion of  cmr  40  million  schoolchildren  were 
unable  to  pass  a  mlnimiun- level  fltneaa  test, 
and  Indicates  that  nearly  ao  million  would 
fall  If  confronted  by  a  slightly  zxKire 
demanding  test. 

In  considering  tbeee  facts  It  becomes 
Increasingly  apparent  that  coordinated  effort 
must  be  expended  to  promote  physical  fit- 
ness, and  active  participation  In  worthwhile 
programs  such  as  youth  bowling. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Bud  WUktn- 
son.  football  coach  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  the  President's  Council  on  Touth 
Fitness  continues  to  Influence  and  guide 
toward  more  healthy,  vigorous  living, 
through  constant  research  In  areas  of  fitness 
and  youth  programs.  The  Council  has  In- 
stituted physical  testing,  promoted  appro- 
priate training  In  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  designed  a  nationwide  campaign  to 
alert  Americans  to  physical  conditioning 
needs.  It  Is  now  going  forward  with  a  wide 
rangCfOf  activities  in  the  fields  of  recreation 
and  health  education. 

As  Informed  and  realistic  Americans,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  address  ourselves  solely  to 
the  problems  on  the  physical  side  of  the 
ledger.  Rather,  our  efforts  must  be  Just  as 
vigorous  toward  the  development  of  moral 
character,  and  high  standards  of  citizenship. 
I  am  gratified  that  In  this  vital  area,  also. 
the  youth  bowling  program  of  the  Bowling 
Proprietors'  Association  of  America  is  dem- 
onstrating leadership  and  effective  planning. 
The  example  and  recognised  success  of  this 
and  other  organised  recreational  groups  Is 
a  constant  and  effective  force  in  the  taxing 
struggle  against  JuvenUe  delinquency  and 
youth  crime.     But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

According  to  statistics  recently  released  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  arrests 
of  youths  under  18  In  the  year  19©0  com-^ 
prised  14  percent  of  the  arrest  total  and 
represented  an  increase  of  9  percent  over 
the  previous  year.  Even  more  shocking  is 
the  revelation  that  in  the  same  year,  1960. 
youths  under  18  made  up  61  percent  of  all 
persons  arrested  for  automobile  theft;  49 
percent  of  all  burglary  arrests;  and  47  per- 
cent of  all  larcenies. 

Indeed  the  situation  has  become  so  de- 
plorable that  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
gave  the  following  testimony  befoie  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  January  of  ttiis  year:  Mr.  Hoover  said 
that,  "The  expanding  scope  of  youthful 
criminality  is  one  of  the  most  disheartening 
things  I  can  think  of  today.  The  frequency 
and  vlciousness  of  the  criminal  acts  being 
committed  by  our  young  people,  already 
alarming,  are  speeding  toward  certain  trag- 
edy unless  the  current  trend  is  scene  way 
arrested." 

Tbe  aim  of  the  United  States  then,  must 
be  to  promote  aixl  ezKX>iuiige  activities  at  the 
local  level  wtalch  wUl  etisainate  substandard 
physical  fltness,  and  lessen  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency. What  better  answer  than  to  com- 
bine into  one  attractive  package  a  remedy 
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that  would  have  salutary  effect  on  both  sit- 
uations? This  youth  bowling  competition 
Is  such  a  program. 

And,  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
properly  supervised  athletic  and  recreational 
activities  contribute  significantly  to  charac- 
teristics of  leadership,  self-reliance,  and  fair 
play. 

Among  the  moct  articulate  proponents  of 
athletics  as  a  preparation  for  responsible 
adult  living  Is  the  new  member  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Byron  R.  "Whlzzer" 
White.  J\utice  White  holds  that  partici- 
pation In  athletics,  and  particularly  comj^t- 
Itive  athliitics,  is  excellent  training  for  luter 
responsibilities  and  promotes  clear  thinking, 
the  ability  to  make  swift  and  accurate  de- 
cisions, and  sportsmanship.  Certainly  Byron 
White's  opinion  Is  worthy  of  consideration, 
for  his  personal  accomplishments  as  an  All- 
American  football  star  and  Rhodes  scholar 
are  an  eloquent  Illustration  that  athletics 
can  and  does  build  effective  citizens. 

The  Bowling  Proprietors'  Association  of 
America  Is  performing  a  valuable  and  re- 
warding public  service  In  sponsoring  this 
program  of  competition  and  scholarship 
awards  for  young  people.  Tou,  who  take 
part,  are  serving  yoiu:  country  as  you  set  a 
worthy  example  of  citizenship  and  physical 
fitness. 

I  am  confident  that  your  stay  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  will  be  enjoyable  and  meaningful, 
and  that  you  will  compete  with  honor.  Tou 
will  return  to  yoiir  homes  with  a  richer 
appreciation  of  the  Ideals  and  alms  which 
have  made  this  Nation  the  best  hope  of  free 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  MEW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  25. 1962 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
conunend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues H.R.  4068.  which  would  require 
the  establishment  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts ctxnposed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  elections  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  bill,  which  has  for  many  years  been 
championed  by  the  respected  and 
learned  Member  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CiLLKR],  has  been  reported  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4068,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  addressed  to 
a  problem  of  utmost  gravity,  one  that  is 
at  the  very  center  of  the  democratic 
functioning  of  our  representative  form 
of  government.  The  problem  is  that  of 
equitable  terrilorlal  apportionment  so 
that  legislatures  may  be  truly  said  fairly 
representative  insofar  as  complete  objec- 
tivity may  be  attained.  With  respect  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  this  prob- 
lem has  been  met  until  now  largely 
through  creation  of  at-large  seats  for 
Members  and  through  successive  en- 
largement of  the  total  membership  of 
the  House.  With  the  consequent  growth 
in  the  membership  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, many  are  convinced  that  we  may 
no  longer  resort  to  this  solution.  Hence 
we  should  seriously  consider  H.R.  4068  or 
some  other  measure  to  attain  the  same 
eod. 
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I,  for  one,  endorsed  H.R.  4068  and 
would  appreciate  an  early  opportunity 
to  support  its  enactment  with  my  al^rm- 
ative  vote.  It  would  resolve  a  fujida- 
mental  and  continuing  problem  iiji  an 
objective,  neutral  manner  that  would  re- 
flect historic  honor  upon  the  Congress 
that  enacts  it.  I  urge  its  early  consiqera- 
tion  and  adoption. 


Most  Americans  Pray 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBINI 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  25. 1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jhave 
received  many  letters  protesting  thp  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
banning  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

These  letters  came  from  people  of  all 
the  great  religious  faiths  of  the  Nation. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  tjhree, 
these  letters  are  all  vehement  in  itheir 
protest  and  for  the  most  part  demanded 
corrective  action  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  offset  the  de- 
cision. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  statet^ients 
was  made  by  a  dear  friend  from  LJeom- 
inster,  Mass.,  in  my  district,  a  great 
American  of  rich  heritage,  Miss  B$tella 
E.  Marshall.     She  states: 

Years  ago  when  a  noted  French  diplomat 
came  to  our  shcH-es  to  learn  the  so\itce  of 
America's  greatness,  he  discovered  that  it  was 
not  because  of  her  great  Industries,  hctr  Im- 
mense natural  resources,  nor  her  educational 
advantages.  None  of  these,  he  declaredi  were 
responsible  for  America's  greatness.  It  was 
because  of  her  unequaled  spiritual  develop- 
ment; that  her  bulwark  was  In  her  chorches 
and,  he  stated,  that,  If  America  ever  «}eases 
to  be  good,  she  will  cease  to  be  great. 

Miss  Marshall  continues: 

Don't  let  this  happen  here  as  it  bjiis  in 
other  nations. 

I  think  that  these  words  are  well 
worth  noting  and  summarize  the  case 
for  those  who  believe  that  spiijitual 
values,  rather  than  material  wealijh,  is 
the  real,  outstanding  element  that  itiakes 
our  Nation  truly  great. 

Miss  Marshall  referred  to  the  opening 
of  sessions  of  Congress  with  pjayer 
which  are  recorded  verbatim  and  the 
congressional  Prayer  Room  where  a  Con- 
gressman may  go  to  meditate  or  pray 
and  seek  God's  guidance  and  strength  in 
order  to  carry  his  great  responsibililty  of 
Government  in  accordance  with  His 
righteous  will. 

The  character  of  this  Nation — 

She  asserted — 
was  molded  in  sacrifice  and  devotion.  Riid  if 
it  is  to  live  at  all  in  these  materialistic  days 
it  must  be  strongly  garrisoned  with  virtue. 

She  concluded : 

A  material  mind  will  degrade  where] 
spiritual  mind  will  elevate. 
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Her  fine  statement  deserves  carefi^l  at- 
tention and  thoughtful  consideration. 


Reading  all  my  various  communica- 
tions from  my  constituents  brings  me  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Americans  strongly 
disapprove  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion, and  only  a  very  small  minority  in- 
deed approves  it. 

Of  course,  minority  rights  should 
always  be  respected,  not  only  in  spiritual 
matters,  but  in  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic matters  as  well. 

America  will  accord  to  every  man  the 
right  to  worship  as  he  sees  fit,  and  to 
abide  with  his  own  conscientious  beliefs. 
But  American  opinion  is  predicated  on 
our  religious  beliefs  and  teachings  and 
on  the  philosophy  of  freedom,  and  those 
who  would  deny  the  children  of  citizens 
or  residents  of  this  country  the  right  to 
pray  in  the  schools,  or  elsewhere,  are 
denying  a  sacred  fundamental  principle 
of  America  that  goes  to  the  roots  of  our 
free  institutions  and  touches  the  very 
.soul  of  America. 

Let  us  with  reverence  and  devotion  re- 
call the  stirring  words  of  the  last  verse 
of  "America"  which,  incidentally,  has 
been  e.xpunged  or  omitted  from  some 
modern  American  songbooks. 

It  Ejoes  as  follows: 

Our  Fathers"  God.  to  Tliee, 
.Author  of  Liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

The  Supreme  Court  ought  to  memoi  ize 
this  vcr.se. 


Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  Status  of  Puerto 
Rico 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1962 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  status  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Ten  years  ago  today,  the 
new  Constitution  of  Puerto  Rico  went 
into  effect.  It  is  a  constitution  which  the 
representatives  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  themselves  drafted  in  their  own 
constitutional  conventions.  This  consti- 
tution means  not  only  that  the  Governor, 
senators  and  representatives  are  elected 
by  popular  vote;  it  means  also  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  now  exercise  real 
self-government,  which  is  the  essence  of 
a  republican  form  of  government.  As 
the  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention stated  in  a  resolution  in  Febru- 
ary 1952,  Puerto  Rico  "is  free  of  superior 
authority  in  the  management  of  its  own 
affairs."  and  yet  remains  a  part  of  the 
Federal  system  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  both  to  national  programs  and 
foreign  affairs. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  way  in  which  they 
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have  cmbnoeA  their  new  political  re- 
sponsibilities. Tfaer  are  demooatratlng 
that  they  and  tbeir  Qovemor  and 
representatives  are  fuDy  capable  of  that 
freedom  which  is  truly  reaJized  only 
when  its  exercise  is  determined  by  ra- 
tional deliberation  in  democratic  discus- 
sion and  debate. 

In  light  of  political  progress  to  date. 
we  are  Justified  In  expecting  Puerto  Rkw 
to  continue  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
model  of  republican  self-government, 
and  an  example  to  pecqjles  in  other  parts 
of  the  w(»-kl  whose  freedom  has  been 
alienated  to  communist  totalitarianism. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Dr.  A.  Pem6s-Isem,  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  whoae  dedicated,  zealous 
and  effective  representation  has  made  a 
great  cootributioD  in  t>^alf  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth.  I  also  send  my 
felicitations  on  this  occasion  to  one  of 
the  outstanding  government  leaders  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Governor 
Muiioz-Marin  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  in  San  Juan  and  who 
is  a  symbol  of  democratic  leadership  and 
responsible  govemment  which  could  well 
be  emulated  by  other  Latin  American 
countries.  I  w^ould  be  remiss  also  If  I 
did  not  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  outstanding  administra- 
tion and  dedicated  application  to  the 
problems  of  housing,  schools,  health,  ^nti 
economic  development  which  character- 
izes the  regime  of  the  mayoress  of  San 
Juan.  Pelisa  Rlncon  de  Oauthter. 

I  am  proud  that  among  the  pioneering 
businessmen  who  have  worked  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
Uiiough  the  utilization  of  Operation 
Bootstrap  are  two  members  of  my  own 
family  who,  working  in  separate  fields 
of  industry,  have  helped  to  creat  thou- 
.«;ands  of  job  opportunities  for  the  people 
of  Ponc6  and  San  Juan  in  this  great 
Commonwealth.  Finally,  I  commend  the 
outstanding  work  being  done  by  another 
Puerto  Rican  administrator  of  outstand- 
ing capability.  Mr.  Teodoro  Moacoeo  who 
is  now  U.S.  coordinator  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 


Politics  and  MediciBc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  scon 

or    PIINIfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetday,  July  25. 1962 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
vote  last  week  on  the  medical  care  issue, 
there  have  been  many  excellent  editorial 
discussions  on  the  implications  of  this 
action.  I  have  l»een  particularly  im- 
pressed with  three  editorials  in  Pennsyl- 
vania newspapers  and  one  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  as  well  as  an  article  m  Time 
magazine,  which  pointed  out. that  polit- 
ical—not humanitarian — considerations 
wei-e  the  primary  motivation  behind  tbe 
Kennedy  sulminlstration's  pressure  for 
its  own  brand  of  legislation. 


As  one  who  has  been  vonaorlng  health 
care  legislatloD  rinoe  1»49,  when  I  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatlyes,  I  was 
egpeclally  concerned  that  the  "all  or 
nothing"  action  In  the  Senate  last  week 
win  prevent  many  Americans  from  re- 
ceiving the  health  care  legislation  which 
they  need. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Rbooib  the  editorials  and  ardcte, 
along  with  a  thoughtfully  written  news- 
letter by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  the 
Honorable  J.  OLxicif  Bealx. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   edi- 
torials and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobs,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Plttrt>urf:h  (Pa.)  Prew, 
July  22.  19621 

POLmcs   TM    MEmCAKE 

When  President  Kennedy's  medical  care 
bill  was  defeated  In  the  Senate  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Kennedy  blamed  It  on  Republicans  and 
a  handful  of  Democnta. 

The  handful  constated  of  21  of  the  64 
Democrats  In  the  Senate,  Including  the 
chairmen  of  10  Important  oommltteea.  Quite 
a  handful. 

Eight  of  these  anttmedlcare  Democratic 
Senators  are  up  for  reelection  In  November. 
Two  of  the  five  Republicans  who  supported 
Mr.  Kennedy  also  are  oandUlates. 

The  Preskdent  suggests  medicare  wUl  be  a 
top  Issue  In  the  campaign.  Loss  of  the  blU 
was  a  "defeat"  for  every  American  famUy,  he 
said.  He  has  indicated  he  will  campaign  ex- 
tensively In  behalf  of  candidates  who  wlU 
support  his  program. 

So  we  wonder:  VTiU  the  President  go  into 
North  CaroUna.  Arl^ansaa,  Arlaona,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma.  Florida,  and  Georgia 
to  campaign  against  Senators  Eavnt.  Pdl- 
aaiCHT.  Hatden.  Hill,  Long,  Momomr. 
Smathibs,  and  Talmaook,  the  Democrats 
from  those  States  who  voted  against  his  bm 
and  are  candidates  for  reelection? 

WlU  he  go  into  California  and  New  York 
and  campaign  In  behalf  of  Senators  Kuchxl 
and  Javitb,  BepubUcans  who  supported  his 
bUl  and  are  candidatesT 

We  do  not  anticipate  the  President  wlU  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  party 
politics  man. 

But  if  medicare  is  as  much  ctf  an  issue  as 
he  says  it  U.  if  he  reaUy  beUeves  the  welfare 
of  every  American  family  is  affected,  be 
logicaUy  should  favor  those  who  backed  the 
bill  and  oppose  those  who  voted  against  It, 
regardless  of  party  labels. 

Otherwise,  the  whole  controversy  has  the 
hollow  sound  of  mere  talldng  poUtlcs. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

July  22,  1062] 

How  Not  To  Hanhlx  Concrkss 

Pew  Presidents  in  this  century  had  expe- 
rience In  Congress  before  moving  into  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  one  of  them. 
It  would  be  natural  to  think  that  this  would 
be  an  advantage,  for  one  of  the  more  vexing 
tasks  of  every  President  is  to  persuade,  prod, 
or  push  Congress  into  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation he  believes  desirable. 

On  the  record  in  the  present  Instance, 
familiarity  with  the  ways  of  Congress  has 
hardly  seemed  to  work  to  the  President's 
advantage.  Though  his  own  party  is  in  con- 
trol of  both  House  and  Senate — at  least  so 
far  as  the  Democratic  label  Is  concerned — 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  suffered  two  defeats  dan- 
geroxu  to  his  prestige  on  Capitol  Hill. 

There  is  a  simUarity  about  them  worth 
attentlaci.  In  each  Instance  the  method  used 
seems  to  hsve  contributed  notably  to  the 
defeat. 

The  first  was  Mr.  Kennedy's  pM-oposed 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
A  bill  was  introduced:  the  House  Rules  Com- 


mittee killed  it.  Ttw  PmsUent 
■at  up  the  Dapartment  toy 
ta  effect  etaaDnigii^  atttMr  *'*^~«tT  to 
>t— and  tmdflncorad  toe  chancnge  by  ma- 
ammctng  la  advance  that  ttm  poet  would  ke 
filled  by  the  first  Megro  ever  mppotataA  to 
OaMnet  rank.  Such  appotBtment  would  be 
entirely  proper  and  many  would  have  w^- 
ooned  It;  but  advaaee  announeemeat  oovid 
ODJy  have  the  effect  of  pressuring  i^s^iibs 
men  from  districts  with  lacge  ntaabers  of 
minority  group  voters.  The  proof  that  Ooo- 
gress  was  not  being  handled  skUlfQlly  came 
February  29.  when  the  House  vetoed  the 
DepM-tment  by  a  surprisingly  heavy  vote— 
243  to  150 — with  ill  Democrats  taming  in 
against  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  second  inetanoe  was  that  of  medicare. 
Duly  introduced  legtslation  was  blocked  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Mtena  Coimnlttee  and 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  "«»  White 
HouM  strategy  again  was  to  ^ort  dreult 
CongresB.  T^ls  time  !t  was  by  way  of  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  already  passed  by 
the  House:  which  had  the  effect  of  taking 
the  propoeal  directly  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  out  of  the  hands  of  either  com- 
mittee. Moreover,  an  urgency  tag  was  put 
on  It  in  tacking  It  to  the  public  welfare 
bin,  a  measure  sure  of  passage  and  one  for 
which  the  deadline  had  already  expired. 
Thus  little  time  was  allowed  for  considera- 
tion and  debate,  much  less  for  the  public 
hearings  to  be  expected  in  committee.  The 
method  was  objectionable  to  many  Sena- 
tors. Their  feelings  had  a  part  in  the  re- 
sult— a  defeat  in  a  Chamber  nearly  two- 
thirds  Democratic. 

White  House  strategy  has  perhaps  been 
a  bit  too  clever,  to  the  point  where  the  Con- 
gress has  felt  it  was  being  elbowed.  Whea 
this  happens.  It  Inevitably  votes  for  Its  own 
dignity.  As  a  former  Senator,  Mr.  Kennedy 
may  find  this  worth  remembering  for  future 
legtelative  efforts.  There  are  softer  but  more 
effective  technlqaes. 

(Prom    the    Philadelphia     (Pa.)     inquirer. 
July  18,  1M2] 
Mkdicaxx  :    PouncAi,   Ibsttx 

The  U.S.  Senate.  In  its  scalpel-^tla  defeat 
of  the  administration's  medicare  bill,  has 
presented  President  Kennedy  with  a  surgical 
Instrument  with  wtilch  to  operate  on  the 
coming  congressional  elections. 

The  President  was  not  hesitant  In  taking  a 
quick  warmup  slash,  either.  It  was.  he 
said,  a  "defeat  for  every  American  family." 
He  made  reference  not  only  to  the  17  mil- 
lion Americans  over  65  years  of  age  but  »if» 
the  families  of  a  great  many  of  them  who 
normally  have  to  help  pay  the  medical  bills. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  both 
nationally  and  in  Philadelphia,  was  only 
momentarily  slower  in  issuing  victory  state- 
ments in  the  name  of  the  average  American 
wage-earner,  taxpayer,  and  medical  bUI- 
payer. 

Plainly,  the  Issue  of  linking  medical  care 
for  the  aged  to  the  existing  social  security 
program  is  going  back  to  the  voter  this  fall. 
The  doctors'  views  on  the  "unfalmess"  of 
saddling  taxpayers  with  the  care  of  those 
who  could  pay  for  it  themselves,  and  fears 
that  medicare  Is  the  opening  wedge  for  all- 
out  Boclallzed  medicine,  will  doubtless  be 
heard  again  and  again.  But  so  will  the  ad- 
ministration's declarations  that  a  very  real 
problem  exists  for  a  multitude  of  American 
famUles — and  this  is  the  way  to  solve  it. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  Is  not — at  this 
moment — ^a  fully  satisfactory  alternative  to 
place  before  the  voters,  even  Indirectly  in 
the  persona  of  the  candidates  running  for 
office.  A  full  share  of  the  medicare  defeat 
was  contributed  by  21  Democratic  Senators, 
17  of  them  from  the  South. 

No  matter  what  the  President  may  de.  the 
South'B  representation  Is  not  Ukeiy  to  change 
In  any  degree  and  may  well  oontlnae  to  boM 
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th«  balance  of  congressional  power— not 
only  In  tiie  Senate,  where  medicare  went 
down  to  its  roUcall  defeat,  but  also  In  the 
House  where  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, subetantlally  salted  with  Dixie  senior- 
ity-holders, has  been  sitting  on  administra- 
tion measures  determinedly  month  after 
month. 

The  President  la  most  likely  to  use  his 
medicare  cutting  edge  only  In  the  heavily 
populated  States  of  the  Northeast  where 
some  Republican  miiscle  might  still  be  "cut 
out,"  not  against  any  nominal  Democrats. 
And  this,  we  believe,  may  make  the  whole 
grand  display  of  political  outrage  an  exer- 
cise in  futlUty. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  remains.  Medi- 
cal bills  can  impoverish  an  ordinary  family 
with  ailing  elderly  members.  Private  in- 
surance plans  are  some  help  but  evidently 
not'  enough.  The  Kerr-Mills  plan,  passed 
in  1060,  specifically  aids  the  medically  indi- 
gent— but  the  many  more  who  are  not  with- 
out some  resources  remain  in  limbo. 

We  are  certain  the  President  will  cam- 
paign energetically  for  social  security,  but  it 
is  'such  a  vast.  Impersonal,  though  not  in- 
fallible, system  already  that  we  dread  attach- 
ing any  further  complications  to  it.  What 
we  would  like  to  see  is  a  private  insurance 
plan — with  premiums  ordinary  mortals 
could  afford — to  take  care  of  all  oldsters  left 
over  from  Kerr-lClls. 

It  Is  unpleasant  to  have  one's  medical  ex- 
penses kicked  around  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
polities,  but  the  Issue  is  now  the  prime  foot- 
ball for  the  fall  campaign,  at  least  in  this 
comer  of  the  Nation.  The  starting  whistle 
has  already  sounded — and  it's  likely  to  be  a 
rough  contest. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  July  19, 

1963] 

Political  Mkdicine 

The  political  war  touched  off  by  the  Presi- 
dent's ill-advised  statement  after  the  defeat 
of  the  medical  care  bill  is  now  In  full  swing. 
Perhaps  this  would  have  been  inevitable 
without  the  Kennedy  statement.  But  it  Is 
a  spectacle  which  makes  one  wonder  what 
the  Democrats  really  wanted — medical  care 
or  a  political  issue. 

In  saying  this,  we  attribute  no  lofty 
motives  to  the  Republicans.  Some  of  their 
comments  are  Just  as  demagogic  as  those 
coming  from  the  Democratic  camp.  But  it 
was  the  President  who  fired  the  first  shot. 

The  fact  is  that  31  Democratic  Senators 
combined  with  31  Republicans  to  kill  the  bill. 
The  President  said  it  was  killed  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  a  handful  of  Democrats — 
manifestly  a  distortion  of  fact.  Of  the  21 
Democrats — a  third  of  the  party  membership 
in  the  Senate — 10  are  chairmen  of  major 
committees. 

Still,  in  the  face  of  this.  Democratic  Na- 
tional Chairman  Bailey  has  said:  "Tuesday's 
defeat  for  the  elderly  citizens  of  America 
and  their  children  and  grandchUdren  will 
be  hailed  by  some  as  a  victory  for  the  Repub- 
licans. I  predict  that  it  will  be  a  costly 
victory  when  the  voters  go  to  the  polls  next 
Noveniber  and  turn  thumbs  down  on  the 
reckless  Republican  program  of  partisan 
obstruction." 

But  what  about  the  21  Democrats?  Is  Mr. 
BaUey  saying  that  they.  too.  have  struck  a 
cruel  blow  at  the  elderly  citizens  of  America 
and  their  children  and  grandchildren?  Are 
they  also  guilty  of  reckless  obstruction?  Is 
Mr.  Bailey  caUlng  for  their  defeat  at  the 
j)oUs  in  November,  and  if  so  by  Republicans? 

Let's  not  be  silly.  Of  course  he  Isnt.  Mr. 
Bailey  Is  simply  trying  to  play  partisan 
politics  with  an  issue  which  should  not  be 
political  in  natiure  and  which  will  never 
be  satisfactorUy  setUed  on  a  partisan  basis. 

The  responsibility  in  this  business  rests 
with  the  Democrats,  for  they  control  the 
White  House  and  have  large  majorities  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.    They  cannot  pass 


the  buck  to  the  Republicans,  for  the  oUvious 
fact  is  that  this  bill  failed  because  too  |nany 
Democrats  were  opposed  to  it. 

Their  reasons  varied,  of  course.  But  Isome 
of  them,  at  least,  voted  as  they  did  bt|:ause 
they  thought  the  President's  measure  was 
not  a  good  bill,  and  because  they  resent^  the 
attempt  to  Jam  it  through  the  Senate  tvith- 
out  even  holding  hearings  on  it. 

Our  crystal  ball  does  not  tell  us  ho**-  the 
voters  will  react  to  all  of  this  in  Noveinber. 
But  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Bailey  are  going  to  be  disappointed.  If  or  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  convince  the  Voters 
that  the  minority  Republicans,  hcflding 
only  one-third  of  the  seats  in  the  senate, 
are  the  real  villains  of  this  piece.  D*  this 
turns  out  to  be  correct,  if  the  meijicare 
issue  turns  out  to  be  a  flop,  or  worse,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  President  and  his  advlselrs  be 
ready  with  a  better  bill  for  submlsskjn  to 
Congress  when  it  reassembles  in  January. 

IProm  Time  magazine.  July  27,  19<pl 
Congress:  The  Case  for  Subtlett 

The  favorite  colors  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration often  seem  to  be  black  and  *(hlte: 
anything  that  the  President  does  is  good. 
and  any  opposition  to  it  is  bad.  In  a  jfoung 
and  aggressive  President,  this  Is  not  com- 
pletely svirprising — and  many  Presidents  be- 
fore John  Kennedy  have  viewed  theiii  own 
programs  in  equally  absolute  terms.  But  it 
is  an  attitude  that  often  makes  for  Cocki- 
ness «long  with  determination,  and  it  ig- 
nores the  subtleties  necessary  to  legislative 
success.  Last  week  the  venerable  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, whose  business  Is  the  grays  of  legisla- 
tive compromise,  took  upon  itself  to  Iteach 
the  young  President  a  bitter  lesson  about 
absolutes  by  killing  his  cherished  medicare 
program. 

Kennedy  knew  from  the  first  that  |nedt- 
care  could  not  pass  this  year;  a  slmilHr  bill 
is  still  languishing  in  Wilbur  Mills'  Mouse 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  Milijs  has 
no  Intention  of  letting  it  go  to  theTfloor. 
But  Kennedy,  still  smarting  under  hls|  nar- 
row squeak  in  the  election,  thought  ht  saw- 
In  medicare  a  red-hot  political  issue  with 
which  to  bludgeon  his  opponents  and  win 
votes  for  Democratic  candidates  in  Novem- 
ber. Though  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation far  overstated  the  case  by  cjilllng 
the  medicare  bill  socialized  medicine.  Ken- 
nedy equated  its  opposition  with  calloufc  dis- 
regard of  elders'  health.  He  bluntly  said 
that  he  would  get  his  way  no  matter  what 
Congress  did,  and  by  insisting  that  meijicare 
would  be  a  partisan  issue  in  the  fall  cam- 
paign, solidified  Republican  opposition  to 
it.  To  many — including  some  in  hl«  own 
party — he  seemed  to  be  more  Intere.sted  in 
a  political  issue  than  in  a  bill. 

VISIONS   or   blame 

In  order  to  dramatize  the  vision  of  an  ob- 
structionist Congress,  he  hoped  to  get  a 
favorable  Senate  vote  on  medicare,  then 
blame  the  well-known  coalition  of  Htpub- 
Ilcans  and  conservative  Democrats  in  the 
House  for  killing  It.  He  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  could:  the  64-to-36  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Senate  usually  ifir 
that  body  amenable.  With  that  in  fii 
the  President  permitted  his  Senate  Ifli.de:- 
to  attach  a  modified  form  of  the  King- 
Anderson  medicare  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  an  unrelated  welfare  bill.  This  had  the 
advantage  of  bypassing  the  Senate  Plftance 
Committee,  headed  by  medicare  foe  ^arry 
Btrd. 

The  Senate  Chamber,  jammed  as  the 
Senate  tensed  for  the  vote,  hushed  fflr  the 
showdown  rollcall.  which  came  on  a  nOlotion 
by  Oklahoma's  Democrat  Robert  KOr  to 
table  the  medicare  amendment  worked  out 
by  the  administration  and  five  liberal  Re- 
publicans.    All   100  Senators  were  prestnt 

a  rarity.  Despite  meticulous  head  coiuiting, 
the  nutrome  hinged  on  a  few  unpredictable 


votes.  The  count  began  with  Vermont  Re- 
publican George  Aiken's  crisp  antiadminls- 
tratlon  "aye";  it  had  seesawed  to  a  13-to-13 
tie  by  the  time  the  clerk  reached  Douglas, 
of  Illinois.  Two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the 
list  the  administration  led,  37  to  31,  but 
still  ahead  was  the  "murderer's  row"  of  con- 
servatives at  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 

Then  West  Virginia  Democrat  Jennings 
Randolph,  an  oldtime  New  Deal  liberal  who 
rarely  bucks  a  Democratic  President,  cast 
a  resonant  and  decisive  "aye."  With  that 
the  administrative  knew  it  had  almost  cer- 
tainly lost,  and  Arizona  Democrat  Carl  Hay- 
DEN,  who  had  reluctantly  promised  to  sup- 
port the  administration  only  If  his  vote  was 
needed  to  produce  a  saving  tie,  also  voted 
against  medicare.  The  final  vote  was  52  to 
48 — with  21  Democrats  Joining  31  Republi- 
cans to  defy  the  President. 

serious  dxfeat 

Tlie  President  was  angry,  and  he  reverted 
to  a  black-and-white  view.  About  an  hour 
after  the  vote,  he  made  an  unusual  appear- 
ance before  the  TV  cameras  in  the  White 
House  "fish  room"  to  declare:  "This  is  a  most 
serious  defeat  for  every  American  family, 
for  the  17  million  Americans  who  are  over 
65,  (for)  all  those  Americans  who  have  par- 
ents, who  are  liable  to  be  111,  and  who  have 
children  to  educate  at  the  same  time  ' 
Speaking  over  reporters'  heads  to  the  Nation, 
he  said  that  "nearly  all  the  Republicans  and 
a  handful  of  Democrats  Joined  with  them 
to  give  us  today's  setback.  I  hope  that  we 
will  return  in  November  a  Congress  that  will 
support  a  program  like  medical  care  for  the 
aged." 

What  slung  Kennedy  most  was  not  the 
near  unanimity  of  Republican  opposition 
but  what  he  called  the  "handful"  of  Demo- 
crats (Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  slyly  christened  them  "living  profiles  In 
courage")  who  had  made  defeat  possible — 
actually  a  third  of  the  Senates  Democrats 
They  included  such  prominent  Democrats 
as  Foreign  Relations  Chairman  Wiluam  Fdl- 
bright,  ace  Investigator  John  McClellan 
moderate  Liberal  Mike  Monroney.  former 
Vice-Presidential  Candidate  John  Sparkman. 
and  Armed  Services  Chairman  Richard  Rus- 
sell, as  well  as  Hatden,  Randolph  and  Kerr 

It  was  old  friend  George  Smathers  who 
drew  most  of  the  anger  of  White  House  aids 
for  his  antimedicare  vote,  since  he  was  an 
usher  at  Kennedy's  wedding.  Is  Democratic 
conference  secretary,  yet  repeatedly  votes 
against  Kennedy  on  key  Issues  ("He  hasn't 
stood  up  for  Jack  since  the  wedding."  goes 
a  White  House  wisecrack).  Heavy  pressure 
had  been  exerted  to  capture  Senator  Ran- 
dolph s  decisive  vote,  including  a  telephone 
call  from  Kennedy  himself.  It  all  failed— 
and  apparently  because  Randolph  was  In- 
debted to  Kerr  for  amending  a  welfare  bill 
so  that  hard-pressed  West  Virginia  oould  re- 
ceive .'ill  million  In  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. Thus  it  was  really  Democrat  Kerr. 
who  also  carried  Oklahoma  colleague  Mon- 
roney along  with  him,  who  really  beat 
Kennedy. 

NO     PURGE 

3ehlnd  all  the  personal  reasons  for  op- 
ition  to  medicare  lay  the  real  source  of 
:Uich  of  Kennedy's  trouble  with  Congress. 
Many  Senators  simply  did  not  like  the  hasty 
and  Ill-considered  compromise  bill — and  did 
not  like  being  lumped  as  enemies  of  the 
aged  because  they  wanted  to  vote  against  It. 
Others  resented  the  strong  White  House  pres- 
sure. The  committee  chairmen  were  dead 
set  against  the  administration's  determina- 
tion to  bypass  the  Finance  Committee — on 
the  theory  that  the  same  thing  might  later 
happen  to  them.  More  significantly,  the 
Senators  resented  being  used  in  a  hopeless 
cause  to  give  the  President  a  political  Issue. 
The  Senators  also  recognized  something  else 
that  Kennedy  did  not:  medicare  is  not  so 
overwhelmingly  popular  an  issue  as  the  Pres- 
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ident  seems  to  believe.  Letters  ran  heavily 
against  medicare  after  Kennedy's  appearance 
In  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  a  Gallup  poll 
showed  that  its  popular  support  had  dropped 
from  55  percent  last  March  to  48  percent  in 
June. 

Kennedy  Is  nonetheless  determined  to  make 
medicare  important  in  the  November  elec- 
tions, hoping  that  enough  of  the  blame  for 
us  defeat  will  rub  off  on  the  Republicans. 
He  Is  already  scheduled  to  campaign  In  Cali- 
tornla.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  Ohio.  But  wherever 
he  goes,  and  whatever  he  says  about  medi- 
CiU-e.  John  Kennedy  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
explain  why  the  voters  should  punish  his 
Republican  opponents  and  continue  to  sup- 
port the  21  stalwart  Democrats  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  ganged  up  on  him  last  week. 

•  .se.vate     Cloakroom" — Newsletter     or     J. 

Glenn  Beall,  or  Maryland,  U.S.  Senator 
WASRINCrON.  D.C. 

July  23.  19€2 

Dear  Friends:  Medicare  scheme  defeated 
tn  Senate — on  Tuesday,  a  bipartisan  move 
was  made  In  the  Senate  to  defeat  the  ad- 
ministration's medicare  plan.  A  motion  was 
passed  to  table  the  Anderson  bill.  This  has 
the  effect  of  killing  the  measure  which  would 
have  placed  virtually  everyone  over  66  under 
Government-controlled  medical  care.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  concurred  with  the 
arguments  that  the  administration-backed 
Anderson  medicare  bill  was  not  the  best 
possible  measure  to  aocompllah  the  desired 
purpose.  In  this,  the  Senators  were  cog- 
ni/.ant  of  the  fact  that  they  represented. 
not  the  President,  but  the  people:  opinion 
polls  taken  throughout  the  Nation  have 
shown  that  the  people  are  overwhelmingly 
u^alnst  medicare. 

We  are  interested  in  seeing  that  elderly 
persons  get  the  medical  care  they  need.  No 
one  group  has  the  exclusive  claim  to  the 
human  quality  of  compaaslon.  The  division 
on  the  question  of  medicare  has  no  relation 
to  mercy  or  consideration  for  the  elderly. 
Virtues  are  not  on  one  side  alone.  Tlie 
division  is  based  on  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  approach  to  the  problem. 

The  Anderson  medicare  bill  would  have 
made  medical  care  for  persons  over  65  an 
Integral  part  of  the  social  security  system. 
And.  although  there  was  no  limitation  on 
how  much  it  could  add  to  social  security 
t.ixes  m  years  to  come,  there  were  definite 
limitations  on  what  it  could  do.  The  bene- 
fits under  the  plan  would  have  been  a  long 
way  from  taking  care  of  the  total  medical 
needs  of  the  older  person.  It  would  have 
paid  no  doctor  bills;  It  would  not  have  paid 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  a  doctor's  services  in 
your  home.  In  his  office,  or  in  a  hospital. 
It  would  not  have  paid  any  surgeon  fees. 
It  would  not  have  paid  any  dental  bills.  It 
would  not  have  paid  for  any  medicines  used 
ouuide  a  hospital,  or  tar  any  preventive 
medicines.  It  would  not  have  paid  for  any- 
thing untU  the  beneficiary  went  to  a  hos* 
pital.  And  even  then  it  would  have  been 
>  inadequate;  it  provided  for  a  $90  deductible. 
with  the  patient  having  to  pay  $10  a  day 
for  the  first  9  days  of  hospitalization.  Since 
the  average  hospital  stay  for  an  older  person 
runs  around  7  days,  it  Is  clear  to  see  that 
medicare  would  have  paid  c«ily  a  small  part 
of  one's  hospital  bill  or  possibly  nothing 
at  all. 

The  medicare  bill  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  need  help  with  their  medi- 
cal expenses  and  those  who  do  not.  The 
wealthy  would  have  received  the  same 
benefits  as  the  poor.  Some  older  people  are 
truly  in  need,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  large 
proportion  of  older  people  are  quite  well  off. 
In  fact,  they  are  better  off  than  young  folks 
who  are  struggling  to  get  started  In  their 
life  8  work  and  wreetUng  with  the  peak  ex- 
penses of  a  growing  family.  It  would  have 
been  these  young  folks  who  would  have  had 


to  carry  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  medicare. 
The  people  now  66  would  have  paid  nothing, 
but  would  have  been  eligible  for  the  benefits. 
The  youth  20  years  of  age  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  medicare  every  week  for  the  next 
46  years,  without  receiving  anjrthing  in  re- 
turn during  that  time,  and  even  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  45  years,  if  he  should  live 
and  if  he  then  had  to  go  to  a  hospital,  he'd 
have  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  each  hospital 
visit,  up  to  $90.  As  I  see  it,  we  certainly 
have  no  moral  right  to  increase  taxes  now — 
establishing  a  compulsory  tax  resting  moat 
hea^-ily  on  the  young  folks— to  take  care  of 
people  who  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
And  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  all  people  over  66  are  in  need. 

The  argument  that  medicare  would  cost 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  would  not  hold 
water  for  the  simple  reason  that  that  figure 
could  and  would  be  raised  to  meet  the  costs 
In  the  future.  The  rate  could  be  moved 
upward  at  the  whim  of  future  Congresses. 

An  actuary  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  testified  before  a 
congressional  committee  that  the  benefits 
under  medicare  would  exceed  the  income. 
There  was  ample  evidence  presented  to  the 
effect  that  the  plan  was  unsound.  This 
meant  that  next  year,  and  the  next,  and  so 
on.  Congress  would  have  been  called  on  to 
raise  the  tax  rate. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  medicare  plan 
Is  that  it  is  socialized  medicine  and  would 
constitute  a  dangerous  step  toward  out-and- 
out  socialism.  Its  proponents  do  not  call  It 
socialized  medicine,  at  least  in  public,  but 
In  the  end,  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Those  who  would  destroy  our  freedoms  and 
turn  us  into  a  welfare  state  seem  to  have 
concentrated  their  efforts  toward  our  ac- 
ceptance of  socialized  medicine.  When  such 
a  program  began  in  England,  it  was  said  that 
It  would  cost  about  £100  million  a  year.  The 
cost  was  twice  that  the  first  year,  and  in  10 
years  it  was  costing  £707  million  a  year.  A 
prominent  British  economist  said:  "If  the 
United  States  ever  got  Into  the  same  situa- 
tion as  Great  Britain,  the  welfare  state 
would  cost — in  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes — well  over  $100  billion  a  year." 

GOVERNMENT     CONTROL      OF      MEDICINE      MEANS 
POORER    MEDICINE 

Under  the  socialized  system  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, patients  may  get  only  a  few  moments 
with  a  doctor,  often  required  to  see  as  many 
as  75  patients  a  day.  During  the  14  years  of 
socialized  medicine  In  England — a  period 
during  which  724  new  hospitals  have  been 
constructed  in  the  United  States — only  1 
hosp*tal  has  been  built  in  England.  Amer- 
icans do  not  want  their  medical  sjrstem  to 
deteriorate  In  this  way.  Quality  medicine 
has  been  one  of  the  crowning  achievements 
of  American  life.  Nothing  should  be  done 
to  destroy  the  initiative  of  the  individual  or 
the  incentive  for  research  which  have 
wrought  great  advances  In  health  and  life 
expectancy  in  this  country.  If  medicare  bu- 
reaucracy should  spread/ like  a  plague,  re- 
placing private  initiative  with  Federal  con- 
formity and  redtai>e,  *^en  standards  would 
be  certain  to  decline. 

Yes.  we  do  need  to  improve  our  programs 
for  helping  older  people  who  need  help.  We 
made  a  good  beginning  with  the  recently 
enacted  Kerr-Mills  law,  which  provides  for 
matching  Federal  and  State  funds  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  older  people  who  are  in  need. 
About  half  the  States  have  passed  laws  pro- 
viding for  cooperation  under  the  Kerr-Mllls 
Act.  Others  will  follow.  Under  Kerr-Mllls, 
the  money  goes  straight  to  the  ailing  old 
folks  instead  of  being  sopped  up  by  a  Fed- 
eral bureau.     Let's  give  Kerr-Mills  a  chance. 

The  people  of  America  won  a  victory  for 
medical  progress,  for  sound  government,  for 
Individual  freedom,  and  for  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise — won  over  bally- 
hoo and  hoax — when  their  Senators  defeated 
medicare. 


Prom  what  I  have  said  here,  you  will  un- 
derstand why  I  voted  with  the  majority  to 
defeat  the  Anderson  medicare  bill. 

COVKRNMKNT   BPZNDING :      TWO   QUOTATIONS 

"Government  spending  for  social  programs, 
no  matter  how  worthy,  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  until  there  Is  Government  income 
available  to  finance  them.  All  Government 
spending  is  financed  either  by  taxation  or 
by  Inflation,  which  is  a  hidden  form  of  taxa- 
tion. In  both  cases,  these  taxes  are  even- 
tually added  to  the  coet  of  production  and 
find  their  way  into  the  price  level  •  •  •. 
I  am  confident  the  public  is  not  fully  aware 
of  the  economic  dangers  now  overhanging 
us."— Harold  H.  Helm,  chairman.  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.,  1962. 

"Revenues  must  cover  expenditures  by  one 
means  or  another.  Any  government,  like  any 
family,  can  for  a  year  spend  a  little  mcwe 
than  It  earns.  But  you  and  I  know  that  a 
continuation  of  that  habit  means  the  poor- 
house." — ^Franklin  D.  Roosxvklt.  1932. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Glenn  Bkall. 


Sarrcnder  u  Lao$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHUfCTOII  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTA-nVBS 

Wednesday.  July  25, 1962 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  piece- 
meal surrender  of  the  free  world  to  the 
Communists  is  accelerating  and  the 
American  public  is  fed  an  endless  dosage 
of  palliatives  and  prtHiMiganda  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  administration's  vac- 
illation more  palatable.  No  more  gUring 
example  of  the  New  Frontier's  self- 
styled  "accommodation"  of  onnmunlsm 
could  be  found  than  the  recent  sacrifices 
of  the  pro-Western  and  strongly  anti- 
Communist  Royal  Lao  Government  to  a 
Red-d<uniaated  coalition.  The  State 
Desiartxfient  officials  who  engineered  this 
backdown  are  attempting  to  rationalise 
their  actions  by  insisting  that  the  new 
rulers  of  Laos  are  neither  Communists 
nor  pro-Communists,  but  simply  are 
intent  upon  maintaining  true  neutrality 
in  a  troubled  area. 

If  these  administration  spokesmen 
know  better,  they  are  guilty  of  gross  mis- 
representation of  fact  to  the  American 
people  who  must  finance  their  calami- 
tous official  conduct.  If  they  do  not 
know  better,  their  naivete  certainly 
must  be  viewed  as  a  quality  equally  as 
dangerous  as  Russian  missiles.  But 
that  they  obviously  are  either  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  consequences  of 
their  actions  or  are  knowingly  weaken- 
ing America's  principles  was  borne  out 
recently  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, the  Honorable  Clark  MacOrbcor, 
during  a  radio  broadcast  at  station 
KEVE  in  Miimeapolis.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  following 
statement,  made  by  the  gentleman  at^ 
that  time,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

Address  of  Hon.  Clark  MacGrroor, 
or  Minnesota 

During  the  past  year  the  American  tax- 
payers have  financed  the  construction  of  a 
Communist  "Trojan  Horse"  In  the  heart  of 
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■outbMMt  AaUk.  The  arehltect  and  chief 
builder  ta  this  "Tkojuk  Hone"  haa  been 
Averell  Hertlnum.  our  Aaiteteat  Secretary  at 
state  Xer  Far  Eaatem.  Aflaln. 

Why  do  I  say  thla?  I  spent  almoet  half  an 
hour  on  TliuradAy  night  of  this  week  talking 
with  nrlnce  Souvanna  Pho\ima,  the  new 
Prime  M<Tif«ti-  of  the  snppoeedly  neutralist 
goTemment  of  Iiaoa.  and  his  Foreign  ICnleter, 
pro-Conuntmlflt  Qulnlm  Phcdaena.  They 
say  "pro-Communist";  my  observations  from 
tfti^ing  to  him  for  28  minutes  through  an 
interpreter — he  speaks  only  Trench  and  Lao — 
is  that  he  Is  a  dedicated  Communist.  He  Is 
identified,  this  new  foreign  minister  of  Lace, 
aa  Prince  Souphanouvong's  right  arm. 
SouphanouTcng  la  the  Communist  leader  in 
this  troika  government  In  Laos  to  which  we 
have  given  our  approval.  You  have  heard 
me  speak  of  Laos  before.  ItCany  i>eople  say 
to  me,  "Can  this  be  so  Important,  really? 
Cuba  la  mucb  more  Important  to  us — It's 
only  90  miles  off  ova  shores."  Cuba  is  im- 
portant, but  Lace  is  an  area  of  change;  It's 
a  time  bomb  for  the  future  Insofar  as  the 
policy  of  this  country  Is  concerned — Insofar 
as  OMi  efforts  are  concerned  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Why  is  this  so?  Well,  let  me  go  back  a 
moment  to  remind  you  of  what  Tom  Dooley 
said.  Tom  Dooley,  you  know,  was  the  heroic 
yoxing  American  doctor  who  sought  to  bring 
better  medical  opportunities-^better  medi- 
cal practice — io  northern  Laos.  Tom  Dtteley, 
who  unfortiinately  died  of  cancer  a  short 
while  ago,  used  to  refer  to  Laos  as  "the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  of  freedom  in  Southeast 
Asia — if  Laoa  goes,  all  southeast  Asia  must 
necessarily  follow." 

Prom  my  experiences  In  World  War  11  In 
the  Inunedlata  area  of  northwestern  Laos,  I 
would  refer  to  Laoa  aa  the  hub  of  a  wheel. 
From  Laoa  there  are  critical  supply  lines 
that  go  to  Bouth  Vietnam  where  we  have 
American  forces  now;  south  into  Cambodia 
which  is  a  neutralist  government  which  in 
my  opinion  has  been  moving  closer  to  the 
Communist  bloc;  lines  of  supply  directly 
to  the  southwMt  and  to  the  west  into  Thai- 
land where  we  have  substantial  American 
troope;  and  to  the  northwest  into  Burma 
where  I  served  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
in  Burma  Itself  In  World  War  II.  Laos  is 
a  small  country — about  the  size  of  Utah;  it 
Is  mountainous,  to  be  sure,  and  it  is  heavily 
affected  in  its  lower  regioiUB  by  the  monsoon 
rains.  It  has  2V^  to  3  million  people.  Per- 
haps it  Isn't,  at  first  blush,  so  very  Important, 
but  when  you  consider  its  strategic  location 
In  southeast  Asia,  its  importance  takes  on 
new  meaning.  Also,  from  a  psychological 
standpoint,  if  America  can  be  shown  by  the 
Communists  to  be,  in  fact,  a  paper  tiger  in 
Laos,  that  Impression  will  radiate  in  waves 
throughout  southeast  Asia  and  substantially 
damage  our  position.  This  comes  dovm  right 
to  reality,  to  many  American  homes  who  have 
marines  and  soldier  sons  who  are  actually 
serving  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  Thailand 
at  the  present  time. 

Let's  come  up  to  date  more  recently  and 
see  what  has  happened  in  the  last  week. 
Early  this  week  in  Geneva,  there  was  finally 
concluded  a  14-power  agreement,  supposedly 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos  and  its  population.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phounui.  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  this 
Kingdom,  arrived  in  Washington  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Ac- 
companying him  from  Geneva  and  from 
tiane.  the  capital  of  Laos,  was  a  tough- 
minded  little  man  called  Qulnlm  Pholsena. 
He  is  the  man  with  whom  I  spent  about  25 
minutes  in  conversation  last  night  through 
a  State  Department  interpreter.  I  asked  him 
several  specific  questions  about  the  future  of 
this  country  and  about  its  prospects  for  be- 
ing truly  neutral.  There  are  four  questions 
that  were  of  vital  Importance  to  me. 


First,  "Will  there  be  a  true  lntegr«|tion 
into  one  military  force  of  the  three  aojnies 
In  Laoa?"  You  know,  over  the  past  yeax|and 
a  half — a  little  more  than  that — there  has 
been  «»g»'tiT»g  in  Ijaoe  between  the  mlSltary 
fcMxee,  first,  which  were  pro-Western,  flgMing 
for  the  retention  of  the  government  thajt  we 
recognized:  secondly,  there  were  the  Comtnu- 
nlst  forces  iinder  the  leadership  of  So\|t)ha- 
nouvong;  tblrd.  there  were  the  auppoOedly 
neutralist  forces  vmder  the  leadership  bf  a 
paratooop  captain,  who  Is  probably  nciw  a 
general  or  soon  will  be,  named  Kong  L^.  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  the  r^orts 
were  true  that  we  had  heard,  that  the  jpro- 
Conuuunlst  and  neutralist  military  forays  In 
the  laf  t  month  or  so  have  been  moving  Into 
areas  formerly  held  by  the  pro-Western  i^ili- 
tary  forces,  but  that  the  military  forays  of 
the  elements  favorable  to  freedom  wersi  not 
accorded  a  similar  right.  The  foreign  minis- 
ter, when  I  put  tMs  direct  question  to  him, 
explained  that  I  must  be  talking  about  pri- 
marily the  areas  of  northern  Laos  and  he{  was 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  country  and, 
therefore,  couldn't  speak  about  that,  but 
he  said  that  many  of  the  newspaper  r^orts 
were  exaggerated  and  were  designed  to  sell 
papers.  His  response  reflected  typical  atlen- 
tal  evasiveness. 

Secondly,  I  asked  him  about  that  part  of 
the  14-power  agreement  providing  fori  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troope  in  Laos  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  75  days — the  Inext 
2V^  montlis.  He  answered  very  quickly  that 
it  was  Imperative  for  the  future  neuttjality 
of  Laos  that  the  American  forces  b«  im- 
mediately withdrawn.  I  then  asked  him 
about  the  reported  10,000  Communist  f0rces 
from  North  Vietnam  and  perbaps  from 
Communist  China  that  are  in  northern  X.a,os. 
He  started  to  shake  his  head  back  and  (orth 
and  his  answer  was,  "No,  there  are  no  jsuch 
forces."  Well,  quite  obviously,  that  is  a 
fiat  falsehood,  but  perhaps  he  would  say, 
since  he  was  from  southern  Laos,  he  wtasn't 
familiar  with  the  situation  of  the  Commu- 
nist infiltration  by  foreign  troops  in  north- 
ern Laos,  but  quite  obviously  all  of  the  re- 
ports from  our  State  Department  and  our 
newspapers  cannot  be  wrong  on  that  point. 
Next  I  asked  him  about  the  Ho  Chi  illnh 
trail.  I  asked  specifically  about  that  JUngle 
apjjroach  down  the  southeastern  spine  of 
Laos.  This  is  now  in  country  in  which  he 
said  he  was  very  familiar  and  in  which  he 
had  been  bom  and  raised.  I  asked  the  pro- 
Communist  Foreign  Minister  of  Laos  whether 
or  not  it  wasn't  true  that  the  Viet  Cong,  the 
Communist  troops  from  North  Vietnam,  were 
using  this  avenue  through  Laos  to  pour  men 
and  material  into  South  Vietnam  to  sub- 
vert and  overthrow  the  pro- Western  gotern- 
ment  there  to  which  this  country  is  com- 
mitted. He  indicated — and  this  w^-s,  I 
thought,  a  significant  answer — that  the  new 
government  has  many  more  pressing  ]>rob- 
lems,  more  imnaediate  problems,  mora  vital 
problems  than  to  be  concerned  about  ^  re- 
mote area  in  southeastern  Laos. 

Then  I  asked  him  the  question  whot^  an- 
swer was  already  apparent  to  me — the  item 
No.  4.  "What  are  your  intentions  with 
respect  to  aid  from  foreign  nation^  to- 
ward building  a  truly  neutral  Laos?"  And 
this  answer  of  his,  I  think,  is  most  signifi- 
cant for  those  of  us  who  are  conoerned 
about  the  future  of  freedom  in  soutfieast 
Asia.  He  said.  "I  hope  you  will  undee9tand 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  get  aid  from 
Pelping  and  Moscow,  from  Communist  Cjihlna 
and  from  Russia,  before  we  balance  th^t  aid 
from  America — before  we  look  to  Amerijca  to 
get  a  balance  of  aid."  Then  he  went  bn  to 
say,  "You  see,  it  is  important  that  through- 
out the  world  we  show  that  we  equally  favor 
the  best  of  communism  and  the  best  etf  the 
West." 

This  has  not  been  a  particularly  pleasant 
report,  but  it  indicates  to  me  that  what  I 


heard  Averell  Harrlman  say  about  2  or  2^/, 
months  ago  is  truly  Indicative  of  the  way  the 
Kennedy  administration's  foreign  policy  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  southeast  Asia.  What 
Averell  Harriman  said  was  simply  this — that 
it  didn't  matter  too  much  to  us,  to  America, 
one  way  or  the  other  what  happened  to  Laos. 
Unfortunately,  that  sort  of  attitude,  to  my 
Judgment,  will  serve  to  bring  down  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  free  peoples  in  southeast 
Asia. 

More  Important  than  that,  it  will  directly 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  American  forces 
now  aiding  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam.  I  think  that  this  atti- 
tude strengthens  the  hand  of  the  Commu- 
nists. It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  Averell 
Harrlman  was  making  these  statements  2''^ 
months  ago  at  the  same  time  that  there  were 
delicate  negotiations  going  on  in  Laos  as  to 
whether  the  Communists  of  the  pro-Western 
elements  would  get  the  key  positions  in  the 
new  Government.  One  of  those  key  positions, 
of  course.  In  any  government  is  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  a  position  that  is  compa- 
rable to  the  position  held  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  in  our  Goverimient.  Last 
night  at  the  Embassy  of  Laoa,  where  I  was 
privileged  to  be  the  only  Member  of  the 
Congress  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  included  at 
the  reception  and  conference,  I  was  told  by 
the  State  Department  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try had  worked  our  hardest  to  prevent  the 
poet  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  new  Government 
from  falling  into  pro-Conununist  hands.  We 
were  unsuccessful.  I  see  now  how  serious 
that  failure  will  be  In  the  future.  To  have 
as  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  a  man  such  as  Qulnlm  Phol- 
sena with  whom  I  talked  last  night — an  ad- 
mitted pro- Communist,  in  my  Judgment  a 
dedicated  Communist — is  disastrous. 

Bear  in  mind,  we  have  been  for  the  past  2 
months,  giving  almost  (3  million  a  month  to 
sustain  this  new,  supposedly  neutralist  Gov- 
ernment. You  know  for  the  6-month  period 
before  that  we  were  withholding  that  same 
$3  million  a  month  from  the  pro- Western 
Government  so  as  to  force  it  into  a  coalition 
under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  in  order  to  destroy  the  pro- Western 
Government  and  to  create  this  neutralist 
Government. 

Now,  one  more  thing  about  this  agree- 
ment that  has  been  signed  in  Geneva.  It 
gives  to  a  three-power,  a  three-state  Inter- 
national Control  Commlseion — Canada,  Po- 
land. India — the  right  to  supervise  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  Well,  the  agreement  it- 
self doesn't  sound  too  bad.  If  it  were,  in 
fact,  lived  up  to  by  the  Communist  ele- 
ments in  Laos,  there  might  be  some  hope 
for  a  truly  neutral  Laos,  but  here  is  one 
thing  that  hasn't  been  given  much  attention 
in  the  press.  E^ach  one  of  these  3  mem- 
bers, each  one  of  the  3  member  coun- 
tries sup>ervlslng  this  new  14-natlon  agree- 
ment to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Laos 
has  a  veto,  has  a  veto  over  any  decisions 
that  the  other  2  want  to  make — to  inspect 
any  violations  of  the  agreement,  any  viola- 
tions of  the  truce,  to  see  if  the  Conununlst 
forces  are  Indeed  leaving  the  country — the 
foreign  military  forces  of  North  Vietnam 
and  Communist  China  are,  in  fact,  leaving 
the  country.  There  is  a  veto,  and  you  can 
be  sure  that  the  representative  of  Poland  on 
that  Control  Commission  will  veto  any  de- 
cision made  which  will  be  at  all  Inlmicable 
to  the  interests  of  communism  and  to  the 
takeover  of  Laos  by  Communists.  It  is  a 
situation  again  where,  as  I  said  to  the  pro- 
Communist  Foreign  Minister  of  Laos,  "Will 
the  Communists  treat  this  agreement  with 
the  same  good  faith  and  live  up  to  it  with 
the  same  good  faith  that  we  in  this  country 
will  urge  the  elements  pro-Western  and  fa- 
vorable to  us  to  take?"  His  answer,  "We 
expect,    naturally,   all    parties    to    approach 
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the  difficult  problems  of  Laos  and  of  enforc- 
ing this  treaty  in  good  faith."  And  I  said 
to  the  Communist  Foreign  Minister  of  Laos. 
•  But  specifically,  will  you  and  the  forces 
under  Souphanouvong  live  up  to  this  agree- 
ment in  good  faith  as  we  intend  to  do?" 
His  answer  was  a  smile  and  a  pretending  on 
his  part  that  he  didn't  fully  understand  my 
question. 

In  view  of  recent  events  and  attitudes 
such  as  those  expressed  above,  I  have 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

THiRsrAY,  Jri.Y26.  10(J2 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer:- 

John  14:  1:  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled:  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also 
in  me. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  enter  upon  the 
basiness  of  a  new  day.  inspire  us  to  real- 
ize that  we  aie  workers  with  Thee  in 
the  building  of  a  better  world,  each  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability  and  all  with 
equal  fidelity. 

Grant  that  ia  these  troubled  times  we 
may  never  surrender  to  that  illogical 
reasoning  and  impulsive  judgment  that 
Thou  art  not  great  enough  to  prevent 
.such  days  and  not  good  enough  to  care. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  have 
any  doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  Thy  great - 
ne.ss  and  goodness  or  allow  our  faith  in 
Thy  gracious  providence  to  become  cold 
and  cynical. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  purge  us  of  all 
fear  as  we  encounter  stern  duties  and 
heavy  responsibilities,  and  may  we  walk 
with  soul  erect,  untroubled  and  un- 
afraid. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.     Amen. 
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The  Journal  of  the  pitxieedings  of  yes- 
terday was  rcf  d  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  r'rom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  2129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
C-Tlvln  Taylor: 

H  R  2664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irena  Ratajczak; 

H  R  3000.  An   »ct  for  the  reliof  of  Lea  Min 

\Viillg; 

HR.3501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
H.ismilc  Arzoo; 

HR  3821.  An  act  for  the  relief  o*  Ivy 
Gwendolyn  Myeis; 

HR  4718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdun 
Kusuija: 

HR.  6833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prantisek 

Tisler: 

HR  8214.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  of 
certain  construe  ion  tools  actuated  by  explo- 
sive charges  in  construction  activity  on 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds; 

HR  9186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eladio 
A.-is  (also  known  as  Eladio  Aris  Carvallo): 

HR.9520.  An  let  to  continue  for  2  years 
tiie  Suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
"'»d  bauxite: 


made   these   positive   and   constructive 
sug«restions,  publicly,  in  the  last  week : 

First.  Through  our  SEATO  allies,  we 
should  station  observers  on  the  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  sides  of  the  Laos 
borders. 

Second.  An  infiltration  of  Communist 
mihtary  forces  through  Laos  should  be 
promptly  publicized,  principally  by  Adlai 
Stevenson  in  the  United  Nations. 


HR  9522  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  who  in- 
curred losses  pursuant  to  the  cancellation  of 
a  permanent  change  of  station  movement: 

H.R.  10184.  An  act  to  amend  section  130(a) 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  so  as  to  re- 
constitute the  eastern  judicial  district  of 
W'lsconsin    to    include    Menominee    County, 

HR  10525  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
L  Quinn: 

HR.  10786  An  act  to  esUblish  standards 
for  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  work 
done  under  contract  for,  or  with  the  financial 
aid  of.  the  United  States,  for  any  territory, 
or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

H.R.  11735.  An  act  authorizing  the  change 
in  name  of  the  Beardstown.  Ill  .  fiood  control 
project,  to  the  Sid  Simpson  flood  control 
project:  and 

H.J.  Res,  417.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  formed  by  Terminus  Dam  on  the 
Kaweah  River  in  California  as  Lake  Kaweah. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.7431.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral,    Hartford,    Conn.,    and    for    the 
Church   of   St.   Francis  Xavler   of  Phoenix 
Ariz. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
Lt.  Col.  James  Murray  Bate  (deceased)  and 
MaJ.  Billie  Harold  Lynch   (deceased); 

S.  2546.  An  act  to  authorize  the  naming 
of  the  Old  River,  La.,  structures  in  honor  of 
the  late  Capt.  A   A.  Humphreys  and  Lt.  H.  L 
Abbott; 

S.  2660.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake  to 
be  formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the 
Clark  Canyon  Dam  in  the  State  of  Montana 
as  Hap  Hawkins  Lake; 

S.  2988.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Big  Bend  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Sharpe; 

S.  3066.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters; 

S.  3198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renata 
Lattanzi; 

S.  3215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Chong 
Koo: 

S.  3228.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panaglota 
Makris: 

S.3295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mathew 
Lengyel  (also  known  as  Brother  Paul, 
S  VX>.); 

S.3441.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  property  in  square  758  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to 


Third.  If  observation  and  publicity 
are  insufficient  to  halt  the  flow  of  Com- 
munist men  and  material,  we  should 
convene  an  emergency  meeting  of  our 
SEATO  allies  to  consider  the  stationing 
of  indigenous  southeast  Asian  forces  just 
beyond  the  Laotian  borders  so  as  to  frus- 
trate Communist  efforts  to  Infiltrate, 
subvert,  and  overthrow  the  remaining 
free  government  in  that  area. 


the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building; 

S.  3476.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Port  Randall  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Francis  Case; 

8.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  across  the  Tennessee  River  on  the 
NatchcB  Trace  Parkway  as  the  John  Coffee 
Memorial  Bridge;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Yao 
Koh; 

S.  1889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Geohar  Ogassian;  and 

S.2339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Ross  Hutchins. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  26  to  the  bill  of  Uie  House 
(HR.  8141)  entitled  "An  act  to  revise 
the  laws  relating  to  depository  libraries." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  366 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  business  of 
the  Senate  be  now  suspended  in  order  that 
memorial  addresses  may  be  deUvered  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Honor- 
able Francis  Case,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  ftuther  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate. 
at  the  conclusion  of  its  business  today,  do 
adjourn. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1963 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  10802) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  and  agi-ee  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Kir  wan, 
Magnusont.  Cannon,  Jensen,  and  Tabbr. 
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Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  managers 
on  the  part  of  tbe  House  may  have  until 
midnicht  Friday  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port oa  the  bill  ILR.  10802. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL— 1963 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  for  1963^^ 

Mr.  08TERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  reserve  all  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thomas]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Spenci],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency may  have  permission  to  sit  while 
the  House  is  in  session  today  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the^e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    MERCHANT    MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  BoNNXRl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  may  have  permission 
to  sit  today  during  general  debate  in  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  177] 
Alford  Buckley  Flynt 

Arenda  Carey  Frazler 

Baring  Cellar  Oarland 

Baas.  N.H.  Coad  Gray 

Battln  Cramer  Gubeer 

Bllteh  CmtlB.  Maas.       Harrtson,  Va. 

Boggs  Davis.  Tenn.       Healey 

Bolton  Dawson  Hubert 

Bonner  Dvirno  Hoffman,  Mich 

Boykla  Parteteln  Hollfield 

Brom«3U  Flood  Keith 


Kllbum 

Norblad 

Sheppard 

King.  Utah 

Peterson 

Smith.  Mi«. 

Loaer 

POcher 

Spence 

McI^aU 

PoweU 

Stafford 

Mcfiwecn 

Piircell 

Taber 

McVey 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Teague,  Caffllf. 
Thompson,  iLa 

May 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Merrow 

St.  CSermain 

Willis 

Michel 

Saund 

Winstead 

Morrison 

Scherer 

Wright 

Moulder 

Scran  ton 

Zelenko 

Nelaen 

Shelley 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  bnd 
sixty-six  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  {pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispetised 
with. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR     FISCAL     YEAR     1963 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  imder  leave  previously  granted.  I 
call  up  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
839)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  content 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lo\(^: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houif  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stated  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  dbuse 
(c)  of  section  102  of  the  Joint  resolntlon 
erf  July  1.  1962  (Public  Law  87-613).  is  Here- 
by amended  by  striking  out  "July  31,  1062" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "August)  31. 
1962". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution is  Identical  with  the  continuing 
resolution  now  in  effect — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  date  of  expiration.  It  mere- 
ly extends  the  time  1  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
anticipate  that  we  will  be  confrcaited 
with  another  extension  to  Septembeit  30, 
does  he? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  are  making  rftpid 
progress  with  the  money  bills,  and  we 
expect  to  have  transmitted  all  of  tijiem 
to  the  White  House  before  the  date  pro- 
vided by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  anticipate  that  we  will  have  to  ex- 
tend this  time  to  September  30,  doesihe? 

Mr.  CANNON.     I  trust  not. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  Bead 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  ino- 
tion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  t^ble. 


CORRECTION    OF    ENROLLED    BULL 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  506)  to  correct  an  error  in  the  en- 
rollment  of   H.R.    10786,    the    so-clilled 


Work  Hours  Act  of  1962,  and  ask  fen 
immediate  consideration. 


its 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bin  (H.R.  10786)  to  establish 
standards  for  hours  of  work  and  overtime 
pay  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on 
work  done  under  contract  for,  or  with  the 
financial  aid  of.  the  United  States,  for  any 
territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  the  following  change,  viz: 
On  page  11,  line  3,  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "June  18,  1912"  and  Insert 
"June  19,  1912". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MANN  CREEK  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION   PROJECT.    IDAHO 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  729  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
529)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Mann  Creek  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shaU  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  729 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  529,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mann  Creek  Federal  rec- 
lamation project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

It  is  an  open  rule  providing  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

The  legislation  was  introduced  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Idaho  [Mrs.  Pfost], 
to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Mann  Creek 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho. 
which  will  furnish  water  to  irrigate  ap- 
proximately 5,060  acres  of  irrigable  land 
along  Mann  and  Monroe  Creeks,  tribu- 
taries to  the  Weiser  River,  a  few  miles 
from  the  town  of  Weiser.  Idaho. 

In  addition  to  the  irrigation  works, 
provisions  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  fish  and  wildlife  and  for 
basic  recreation  facilities  are  included. 
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Mr.  Bpemixr.  the  cost  of  the  Mann 
Creek  protiect  is  estimated  to  be  $3,490  - 
000.  Of  this  amount  $1,390,000  is  aUo- 
cated  to  irrigation.  $6S,6$0  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  $aSuOOe  tor  recreation. 

Mr.  S^peakiT.  the  entire  cost  alk>cated 
to  irrigation  will  be  repaid  in  acoord- 
artce  with  reclamation  law,  and  the 
$100X)00  alk>oated  to  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  would  be  the  only  non- 
reimbursable portion  of  this  money. 

Mr.  SpenkcT.  I  ur»e  the  adoption  of 
House  Rfiscriutien  729.  and  reserve  ttte 
balance  ot  aBf  Ume. 

Mr.  SMTTH  ml  Cahfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  jieid  m^Kif  soch  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  House 
Resolution  7J9  ptxmdes  an  open  rale  aiKl 
for  1  hour  of  general  4lebate  in  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  529. 

In  the  int«?rest  of  saving  time,  I  know 
several  Members  are  Interested  in  get- 
ting away  t<>  attend  the  funeral  of  one 
of  our  colleagues,  I  win  not  repeat  what 
the  gentlemiin  from  California  stated  as 
to  the  legislation  itself  and  the  cost. 
They  are  in  accordance  with  my  under- 
standing. 

The  \Veisi?r  Ri\'cr  area  is  semiarid 
^  ith  an  average  annual  precipitation  of 
only  about  4  inches  during  the  growing 
season.  Thr  presently  irrigated  lands 
within  the  project  area  suffer  yearly 
water  shortages.  None  of  the  land  has 
more  than  a  00  percent  water  supply  in 
normal  yean;  and  most  of  the  land  has 
less  than  a  *)  percent  supply.  Since  the 
local  economy  is  based  upon  agriculture. 
it  is  advers<.'ly  affected  by  this  water 
supply  situation.  Crops  that  can  be 
crown  arc  limited  and  there  is  no  flexi- 
bility in  thi?  cropping  pattern.  The 
watcrflows  in  the  two  streams  aie  plenti- 
ful in  most  years,  but  most  of  the  water 
runs  {last  th?  lands  in  the  early  spring 
when  it  cannot  be  diverted  and  used. 
The  additional  water  supply  which 
would  be  made  available  by  construction 
of  this  prQjc:t  would  stabilize  the  local 
tconom^'. 

Those  sue  ilie additional  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  particular  bill.  But  there 
ii^  a  minority  report  signed  by  six  Mem- 
bers, and  tl.e  basis  of  their  objection 
-ocs  along  this  line: 

It  seems  most  inconsistent  to  them 
il^.at  at  this  :ime  the  committee  should 
recommend  an  iirigation  and  recla- 
mation proi4'ct  that  is  based  on  the 
questionable  justification  of  iiKreased 
acricultuial  production  and  that  it  is 
situated  outs.de  of  the  existing  Bonne- 
ville Power  Aclministj-ation's  sei-vice  area. 

Of  the  5.000  acres  to  be  irrigated,  tbe 
land  use  wou^d  be  as  follows; 

Alfalfa.  2.2<)7  acres;  barley,  981  acres; 
wlicat,  343  acres;  pasture.  883  acres. 

In  addition,  tliere  will  be  pasture  883 
acies,  and  tflen  there  are  49i  acres 
whicii  include  orchards,  potatoes,  beans. 
corn,  and  sugurbeets. 

The  minorii.y  report  f  urtlier  states  that 
the  project  iself  does  not  have  either 
rmancial  or  <igricultural  justification. 

In  the  first  instance,  they  say  the  cost 
of  the  projec;  on  a  per  acre  basis  is  in 
eNce.s.s  of  $60C  an  acre,  and  they  say  an 


investment  of  over  $600  per  acre  co^kl 
not  be  justified  in  order  to  accomplish 
tteveiy  mmor  increases  in  production 
preriotisly  referred  to.  They  question 
whether  or  not  the  irrigators  can  ac- 
tually pay  back  the  one-third  tliat  has 
been  assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  ^^nUccr.  I  now  ^aeld  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington   I  Mr.  Koran]. 

Mr.  HCHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  granting  of  this 
rule  for  the  Mann  Creek  project  m 
Idaho. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  bill  ^-iil  offer  an  amendment 
which  erases  the  objections  of  groups 
and  individuais  in  my  area  in  the  State 
<a  Washington,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Bonneville  marketing  area. 

T^is  is  90  percent  a  rehabilitation 
project,  not  a  measure  ushering  in  5,000 
or  more  acres. 

This  project  should  make  the  ecooom- 
ics  of  the  Weiser  area's  farming  more 
feasible  and  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  qoe^ion  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  »as  laid  on  the 
table. 
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The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

in'. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


■^ 


PROSTHETIC    RESE.\RCH     IN    THE 
VETERANS-  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TEAGUK  of  Texas.  Mr.  l^jeaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  tH Jl.  10069 » 
to  amend  section  218  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  prosthetic  re- 
search in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

LlrwB  4  and  5.  strike  rut  "by  striking 
'•1.000.000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
^^ZMOJOOa."  and  insert  "to  read  as  follows: 

*'(c)  There  are  autborized  to  be  mppro- 
priaAed  anunally,  to  remain  avaUable  un-Ul 
«xp€itded.  Buch  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  $1  million  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  fm- 
prosthetic  research  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. This  bill  removed  that 
limitation.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sytvnnta  (Mr.  SaylobI  offered  an 
amendment  to  our  committee  to  limit  it 
to  $2.5  million.  The  Senate  has  removed 
that  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  informed  me 
t«iat  he  has  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t^ie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


department  op  medicine  and 
surgery  in  the  veterans'  ad- 
minzstrahon 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker  fi  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8992^ 
to  amend  certain  adnunistrative  pro- 
visions of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, with  a  Senate  aaaendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  S,  after  Une  17.  insert: 

"SBC.  S.  Section  410S  of  tltie  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  tbe  word  'Any'  at 
the  beginning  of  subsection  <g)  and  laaert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  'Except  as  provided  In 
subsection    (li,  any';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  nrw 
•ubsectton  as  follows: 

*"(H  The  Admtniatrator  may  designate 
a  member  of  the  nhapUln  Service  of  tlie 
Veterans  Admintetration  as  Directcr,  Chap- 
lain Service,  for  a  period  of  two  jrears.  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  AdaaizUatraior  for 
cause.  During  tbe  period  that  any  auch 
member  serves  as  Director,  Chaplain  Serv- 
ice, he  shall  be  paid  a  salary,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  within  the  minimum 
and  maxlntum  salary  llmitatlozM  preacrfbed 
for  Gxade  OS-15  poBltiona  by  tbe  ClasaUlca- 
Uon  Act  of  1M9,  as  amended.  Redeaigna- 
tions  under  this  sabaeotton  may  be  ma<>e 
for  &ucces.sivc  lilte  periods.  An  individual 
designated  as  Director,  Chaplain  Service. 
shall  at  the  end  oT  bis  period  of  aerrtce  as 
Dh-ertor  revert  to  the  posttion.  grade,  and 
status  wtaicb  be  beU  tauncdkately  prior  to 
i>elag  deaipuited  Dtiector.  Ohaplaln  Servloe, 
and  all  service  as  Director,  Oh^ttaic  Serv- 
ice, shall  be  creditable  as  service  tn  tbe 
lurmer  position.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ^entlevian  from 
Texas? 

There  vas  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PHILIPPINE     WAR     EtAMAGE    COM- 
MISSION AWARDS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  ca.  Res.  738,  Rept.  No.  3037  > . 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  oi'dered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  tbe  adoption  of  this 
vesolution  it  shaU  be  in  onder  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Ccunmittee 
ol  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Wn  t"H.R. 
11721 )  to  authorlae  the  payment  of  th*  bal- 
ance of  awards  for  war  damage  oompensa- 
tion  aoade  bj  the  PbUtppise  War  Damage 
OotRBBisaion  under  tbe  terma  of  tbe  Pbilip- 
piue  AehabiliUtioa  Act  of  April  SO.  IMS,  aud 
to  authort2c  the  appropriation  of  $73,000,000 
lor    that    purpose.     After     general     debate. 
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which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  boiirs.  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  foi'  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


MANN  CREEK  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT,  IDAHO 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill— -H.R.  529 — to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Mann  Creek 
P^deral  reclamation  project,  Idaho,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  529,  with  Mr. 
Philbin  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspznall] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lor]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  House  to  proceed  as  quickly 
as  possible  so  we  can  attend  a  funeral 
service  for  one  of  our  former  colleagues 
this  afternoon.  Accordingly,  I  shall  stay 
very  close  to  my  manuscript  in  the  inter- 
est of  time.  I  think  those  who  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Sisx]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith],  and  those  who 
are  listening  to  the  remarks  which  I  have 
to  make,  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of 
what  this  particular  project  attempts 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  brings  before  the 
House  today  the  Mann  Creek  reclama- 
tion project  in  the  State  of  Idaho  cost- 
ing only  about  $3.5  million.  Members 
will  recall  that  when  the  committee  re- 
cently had  before  the  House  two  bills 
involving  large  projects,  I  stated  that 
while  those  two  bills  contained  substan- 
tially the  entire  reclamation  authoriza- 
tion program  for  this  Congress,  there 
probably  would  be  several  small  projects 
reported  by  the  committee,  lliis  is  one 
of  three  small  projects  upon  which  rules 
have  been  favorably  reported. 

While  this  is  a  small  project,  compara- 
tively speaking,  It  is  a  most  important 
development  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
economy  of  the  area  that  it  would  serve. 
This  area  in  Idaho  is  semiarid  with  an 
average  annual  precipitation  of  only 
about  4  inches  during  the  growing  sea- 


son. The  presently  irrigated  lands  w)th- 
in  the  project  area  suffer  water  shf)rt- 
ages  every  year.  Since  the  local  economy 
is  based  upon  agriculture,  it  is  adversely 
affected  by  the  water  supply  situation. 
The  additional  water  which  would  be 
made  available  by  construction  of  this 
project  would  stabilize  the  local  econtomy 
and  permit  flexibility  in  the  local  cjfop- 
ping  pattern. 

The  committee  has  had  the  M&nn 
Creek  project  before  it  for  2  years  With 
a  favorable  recommendation  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  had  the 
endorsement  of  the  last  administration 
and  has  been  recommended  by  the  pl-es- 
ent  administration.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  by  the  committee  land 
found  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  Jjoli- 
cies  and  requirements  applicable  to 
irrigation  projects. 

The  Mann  Creek  project  would  pro- 
vide for  a  supplemental  water  supplj^  to 
4,465  acres  that  are  presently  irrigited 
and,  in  addition,  would  provide  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  to  595  acres  wliich 
are  not  now  irrigated.  The  principal 
works  consist  of  a  13,000-acre-foot  Cam 
and  reservoir  and  diversion  facilities. 
The  existing  distribution  system  w©uld 
remain  in  use.  Any  necessary  improve- 
ments or  extensions  of  this  system  wtuld 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  local  districts 
using  non-Federal  funds.  Minor  addi- 
tional works  are  included  in  the  deveilop- 
ment  for  the  conservation  of  fish  and 
for  recreational  purpHsses.  These  works 
include  a  fishtrap,  screening  of  th^^  put- 
let  works  of  the  dam,  and  basic  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

The  Mann  Creek  project  is  estimated 
to  cost  $3,490,000  of  which  $100,000.  or 
about  3  percent,  is  for  the  fish  and  recre- 
ational facilities  and  would  be  nonnftim- 
bursable.  The  remaining  $3,390,000.  or 
97  percent,  is  allocated  to  irrigation  and 
will  be  repaid.  Faiin  budget  studies  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  indicate  that 
the  water  users  can  pay  about  $8111.000 
in  40  years  or  $1,014,000  in  50  years.  If 
the  repayment  contract  is  completed  un- 
der section  9(d)  of  the  ReclamJition 
Project  Act  of  1939,  the  repayment  pe- 
riod is  limited  to  40  years  by  language  in- 
serted by  the  committee  in  H.R.  529. 
However,  there  is  authority  under  sec- 
tion 9(e)  of  the  same  act  whereby  pay- 
ments could  be  required  over  a  lotiger 
period.  As  the  legislation  is  presefited 
that  part  of  the  reimbursable  costs  which 
the  water  users  do  not  repay  will  be  re- 
paid from  revenues  derived  from  the  dis- 
position of  electric  power  marketed 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  AdJhin- 
istration.  This  amount  would  be  about 
$2,579,000  in  the  event  the  water  users 
pay  for  40  years  or  $2,375,000  should!  the 
water  users  pay  for  50  years. 

In  the  economic  analysis  covering}  the 
Mann  Creek  project  the  ratio  of  bene- 
fits to  costs,  over  a  100 -year  period  of 
analyses,  was  determined  to  be  1.5  to  1. 
On  the  basis  of  the  procedures  which  are 
now  in  effect  and  which  are  considered 
to  be  more  realistic  than  those  used  at 
the  time  the  economic  studies  of  the 
project  were  completed,  the  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs  would  be  improve^. 

The  presently  irrigated  lands  are  de- 
voted predominantly  to  feed  and  forage 
to  support  the  livestock  economy.    Gen- 


erally speaking,  this  cropping  pattern  is 
expected  to  continue.  However,  with  the 
firming  up  of  the  water  supply,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  acreages  in  row  crops  and 
orchards  will  be  expanded.  Row  crops 
would  consist  largely  of  potatoes,  to- 
matoes, sweet  corn,  and  fruits.  No 
sugarbeets  are  grown  in  the  area  and 
none  are  expected  to  be  grown  under 
project  conditions. 

The  matter  of  financial  assistance  to 
the  Mann  Creek  project  from  Bonneville 
power  revenues  is  in  accordance  with  a 
policy  that  has  been  in  effect  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939.  It  has  been  the  committee's  posi- 
tion that  meritorious  and  economically 
justified  projects  in  the  Northwest  should 
not  be  penalized  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  basin  account  established 
for  that  area.  The  committee  believes 
that  these  projects  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  with  respect  to  financial 
assistance  from  power  revenues  that  is 
accorded  to  projects  in  the  Central  Val- 
ley of  California,  the  Missouri  Basin,  and 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  Since 
the  water  resources  of  the  entire  basin 
contribute  to  the  generation  of  power,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  projects  throughout  the 
basin  from  the  revenues  from  the  mar- 
keting of  such  power  that  are  surplus  to 
the  amounts  necessary  to  repay  all  of 
the  power  costs  with  interest.  The  water 
users  would  pay  in  accordance  with  their 
repayment  ability.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho 
will  present  a  substitute  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment  which  provides  the  con- 
tribution from  the  Bonneville  power  rev- 
enues; and  that  her  amendment  will 
provide  for  the  contribution  to  be  taken 
from  net  power  revenues  from  Federal 
power  installations  in  the  upper  Snake 
River  Basin. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee found  the  Mann  Creek  project 
sound  from  an  economic  and  engineering 
standpoint  and  in  compliance  with  the 
policies  and  procedures  applicable  to 
such  projects.  The  committee  conclud- 
ed that  the  project  is  needed  to  resolve 
the  water  problem  and  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy of  the  local  area  and  recommends 
that  this  legislation  be  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  there  is  pre- 
.sented  to  the  House  for  its  decision  a 
project  which  has  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Even  though  this  House  has  over- 
ridden me  on  a  number  of  occasions 
when  I  have  objected  to  some  of  these 
bills,  I  once  again  want  to  call  to  your 
attention,  particularly  you  who  hve  in  the 
East,  what  you  are  doing.  You  are  ac- 
tually taking  $645  an  acre  and  investing 
it  in  land  that,  after  that  $645  is  invested, 
will  still  be  worth  only  what  It  is  today, 
and  that  at  best  is  around  $200  an  acre. 

I  should  like  to  remind  some  of  you 
that  twice  in  this  session  you  have  been 
called  upon  to  raise  the  debt  bmit  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  that  fact,  when 
various  committees  report  to  you  bills 
which  have  been  justified  by  the  Bu- 
reaus downtown  you  throw  caution  to 
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time  tteae  «t»  have  been  for 
it  have  *oM  yom.  tte  anount  at 
that  has  teen  gait  tato  the  aoil 
that  we  iMMV  sntpiBB  cnopc  id.  every  aort 
and  deacttpttan.  that  we  aze  payii^  ov«r 
$1  Biillion  a  <iajr  for  atorage:  and  des|]dte 
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I  noUoe  ia  tise  mpart  of  tte  Depart- 
ment on  ttais  iogaskitian  we  are  eoiaff  to 
raise  more  aifadfa.  we  are  vadng  to  raise 
more  barley,  we  are  •aine  to  raiae  more 
wheat,  we  ari-  moiae  to  raise  doit  cattle, 
at  an  iacreased  coot  to  the  Americaii 
taxpa>'er. 

The  Houae  hac  paaeed  aH  these  other 
pi-oject£  in  tlas  aossion  and  ttiere  is  no 
doubt  in  my  aaind  that  the  House  will 
today  pass  this  bill.  There  is  no  aenae 
m  picklQe  oo  a  little  proiect  when  you 
passed  a  couple  of  bic  ones  that  were 
terrible.  But  this  i&  an  election  year,  so 
we  throw  cauUan  to  Uie  wind. 

I  admit  that  the  ipentlewoaiaa  from 
Idaho  has  discusaed  with  me  the  subatl- 
tute  amendmcmt.  I  am  going  to  support 
her  substitute  ajnendment  because  it  re- 
moves one  of  the  really  bad  features  from 
this  bill. 

I  should  like  U>  call  atteoinn  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost-beneflt  ratio  is  1.5 
to  1  according  to  the  old  formula.  Con- 
fidentally  whst  the  new  formula  is,  is 
veiy  simple.  The  Houae  and  the  Senate 
have  notiSed  the  Department  downtoan 
that  they  cannot  .swallow  aoy  more  of 
these  projects  that  are  being  sent  up 
here,  so  the  saa^  old  projects  that  were 
not  feasible  uiMier  the  old  formula  will 
now  be  worked  over,  and  you  can  just 
rest  assured  that  in  the  next  several 
years  we  will  have  jxiore  of  them  pre- 
sented to  us  for  passage,  unfeasible  be- 
fore, but  they  will  figure  out  soxae  new 
way  of  adding  some  new  benefits  to  you 
that  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  for 
and  invest  untold  sums  of  money  in  areas 
where  you  will  never  get  that  money  back. 
That  seems  to  be  the  win  of  the  House. 

This  country  was  established  on  the 
theory  that  you  should,  when  you  invest 
a  dollar,  get  a  dollar  back,  or  at  least 
somewhere  close  to  it. 

This  seems  to  be  a  long -forgotten  e>o1- 
icy,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  forgot- 
ten again  today.  I  just  take  this  time 
today,  as  I  have  said  on  other  occasions, 
to  just  make  a  little  record  so  that  some 
day  whether  I  am  around  or  not,  I  hope 
.■someone  in  their  «-isdom  will  at  least 
look  back  at  Oie  record  and  say.  "Well, 
somebody  told  them  what  was  going  to 
happen." 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mi*.  Chairman,  will  the 
pcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  I  yield  to  ttje  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PILLION.  How  can  we  reconcile 
tliis  project  in  view  of  the  recent  state- 
ments by  the  DepartBoeiU  of  Agriculture 
that  we  have  now  approKimately  50  mil- 
lion acres  in  earplus  i^rodoction  through- 
out the  oeuotnr,  and  that  in  the  fore- 
seiat>le  future  there  will  be  no  shortage 
of  food  even  if  the  56  naiiUrm  acres  are 
taken  out  4>f  pi>eductioa?  Hew  do  we 
reconcile  that? 


Mc  flAYI<r>«  n  Is  alBsahtteiy  in^KSs- 
BWe  te  rBBoacUe  It;  aaad  ttta  w«s  called 
ba  theattentiaa  at  tte  Howe  wtea  we 
had  the  ri  iMvimn-AxIcanaas  prajeet  «p. 
"2^  Haoae  daaed  its  eyes  and  we  did  not 
a  leoord  vote  on  It  Ttietead- 
oa  both  aides  did  xwt  want  it. 
and  we  aaij  had.  I  thlx^,  aboirt  29  Mem- 
kecB  who  atood  up  axid  aaked  for  a  rec- 
ord vote.  That  prat^ect  is  jiKt  oosapietejy 
Inootuiirtent  with  the  position  td  tlK  De- 
partiBent  of  AerioBlture  and  y«»u  caxukot 
reooBciie  them. 

Mr.  ASPfKiklL..  Mr.  diairman.  -will 
the  ceotleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  AfiPINALL.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr. 
SAVbOR.  that  you,  as  rankii^  minority 
member  did  cooperate  with  the  chairman 
at  the  coBuitittee  in  ratiueetiag  tbat  the 
Department  aeod  up  representatircs  to 
explain  to  us  what  this  new  formula 
would  be  and  what  it  might  lead  to:  and 
that  so  far  as  their  exfdanatioQs  went 
we  were  <iuite  critical  of  aiiat  aas  in- 
volved and  we  suggested  to  them  that 
we  did  not  wish  them  to  use  such  a 
formula  for  the  purpose  of  showing  feasi- 
bility in  projects  which  were  in  fact  eco- 
nomically iofeasible?  We  also  «ot  from 
them  a  statement  that  this  new  forxoula 
was  to  be  used  on  all  water  resource  proj- 
ects whether  they  were  reclamation, 
flood  control,  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare or  agriculture. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  correct.  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
arrogance  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Goremment  in  attempting  to  establish 
a  completely  new  formula  without  having 
the  coiirtesy  to  inform  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insnlar  Affairs  is,  I  tiiink.  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  how  little  attention  ttjc 
executive  branch  pays  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  I  want  to  say, 
Jt  was  only  because  of  the  close  question- 
ing by  the  chairman,  «ie  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  and  by  other  mnnberE 
of  the  committee,  that  we  were  able  to 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
new  formula  that  has  been  adopted 
downtown. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Win  the  «renUeman 
go  just  a  step  further  and  say  that,  and 
perhaps,  it  is  not  in  our  knowledge  to  be 
atosoloteiy  certain,  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed as  of  the  present  tame  that  this 
matter  htas  been  taken  up  with  other 
agencies  or  committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  no  idea  whether  or  not  they  have 
proceeded  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  said  they  would  as  far  as  our 
committee  is  oonceraed. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
flian  Iram  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  has  not 
■goat  Into  a  discussion  of  the  repayment 
features  with  reference  to  the  Bonneville 
Bowta:  District.  Is  this  the  area  in  which 
the  amendment  will  be  offered? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  the  area  in 
which  the  amendment  will  be  offered. 
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the  aerviee  area  of  a  iKnrer  project  for 
ftnawcing  IrriKatian  coats  in  another 
area? 

Mr.  SAYIOa.  It  certainly  abooid.  I 
am  deftigtated  to  haae  had  tlds  matter 
bBvoght  to  oar  attention.  Iwcaaae  thte 
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Mr.  GOBOSS.  Mr.  Cbaitnmn,  will  tte 
pen  tieman  yield? 

Mr.8ATIX>R.    Iyi«ad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  be  the  inter- 
est rate  on  this  money? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Funds  aHoewted  to  ir- 
rigation wocdd  carry  m  interest.  That 
which  is  berond  the  ablltty  of  the  users 
to  pay  will  bear  no  hiterest.  It  will  be 
paid  out  of  funds  that  are  derived  from 
the  sale  of  power.  The  e<enaeman  prob- 
ably reahaes  that  in  reetaanation  proj- 
ects the  amount  aUoeated  to  trrig atlon 
bears  no  interest.  This  is  In  the  law 
of  1939  and  has  been  in  the  law  ahwe 

1902. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  somewhere,  some- 
how, someone  has  to  provide  the  bor- 
rowed money. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  money  has  to 
be  borrowed  at  3  ^  -2  to  4  percent  Interest, 
I  take  it,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  reeling  under  debt  and 
covered  with  red  ink. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  colleague  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  that  Is  being  used  as  Interest-free 
money  for  the  pasmxent  of  irrigation 
projects  and  that  allocated  to  Irrigation 
comes  from  the  irrigation  fund  itself. 
This  is  a  fund  which  is  oontributed  to 
hy  the  17  Western  States.  This  is  the 
only  justification  one  can  give  for  the 
continuation  of  interest-free  money.  I 
want  to  ask  my  chairman  If  he  will  verify 
that  statement. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  and  there  have  been  placed  in 
the  fund  certain  contributions  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  appropriatioiv  for 
the  construction  oosts  of  specific  irri- 
gation projects.  Also  I  would  say  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  few  endeavors  of  the 
United  States  where,  as  they  use  interest- 
free  payments  they  r^iay  in  full  all  allo- 
cations to  construction  costs  for  the  facil- 
ities for  irrigation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  mixuites  k>  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho  [Mrs.  PpostJ  . 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Chainaan.  in  rising 
to  speak  on  the  Mann  Creek  biU  which  is 
now  b^cre  tiie  House.  I  want  to  start 
by  paying  a  watm  comphment  to  the 
gentleman      from      Texas.     Chairman 
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Bocns,  of  the  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion Subcommittee,  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers] 
conducted  hearings  on  the  measure  in 
the  best  traditions  of  this  body.  He 
heard  many  witnesses  ranging  from  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  experts  to  farm- 
ers in  the  area  who  would  be  most  direct- 
ly ben^ted  by  this  legislation.  The 
project  is  located  in  my  congressional 
district  a  few  miles  from  Weiser,  Idaho. 

Basically,  the  Mann  Creek  irrigation 
project  would  serve  5,060  acres  of  ir- 
rigable land  along  Mann  and  Monroe 
Creeks,  which  are  tributaries  to  the 
Weiser  River  a  few  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Snake  River.  The  bulk 
of  this — some  4,270  acres — are  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Mann  Creek  Irri- 
gation District,  while  the  remaining  790 
acres  are  in  the  Monroe  Creek  Irriga- 
tion District. 

The  project  would,  in  essence,  provide 
a  supplemental  water  supply  to  4,465 
acres  and  it  would  make  water  available 
to  another  595  acres  not  now  irrigated 
in  the  Mann  Creek  area. 

The  project  is  needed  because  there  is 
now  a  critical  shortage  of  irrigation 
water  every  year  in  that  area  when  it  is 
most  needed  during  the  irrigation  season. 
The  Mann  Creek  Dam  would  store  water 
which  is  now  wasted  in  spring  runoff 
periods  and  would  make  it  possible  to 
release  those  flood  waters  when  the 
farmers  need  it  later  in  the  growing 
season.  In  today's  West,  this  water  is 
every  bit  as  precious  as  gold.  It  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  Weiser  area's  economy 
and  any  improvements  which  can  be 
made,  as  represented  by  this  project, 
would  necessarily  go  a  long  way  in  help- 
ing the  people  who  live  in  that  area. 

The  major  works  included  are  Spang- 
lar  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Mann  Creek, 
facilities  leading  from  the  reservoir  to 
the  existing  Joslin  Ditch,  and  drainage 
facilities  for  the  Mann  Creek  area.  The 
existing  system  of  carrying  and  distrib- 
uting the  water  would  be  utilized  and 
any  improvements  or  extensions  to  this 
network  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  water  users.  Spanglar  Dam  would 
be  a  rolled  earthfiU  structure  that  would 
have  a  capacity  of  13,000  acre-feet  of 
water.  Only  2,000  acre-feet  of  this  would 
be  for  dead  storage  and  the  rest  would 
be  used  in  irrigation. 

In  terms  of  other  outlays  by  the  Gov- 
ernment these  days,  the  cost  of  the  Mann 
Creek  project  would  be  very  small.  Yet 
the  benefits  it  would  provide  for  the 
Weiser  area  and  long-range  development 
plans  for  the  State  of  Idaho  and,  indi- 
rectly, the  national  econpmy,  would  more 
than  offset  the  costs  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
set  the  cost  for  the  project  at  $3,490,000. 
Some  $65,000  of  this  would  be  allocated 
for  fish  and  wildlife,  and  $35,000  for  rec- 
reation development.  The  Department's 
studies,  exhaustively  done  over  a  period 
of  years,  show  that  the  water  users  would 
pay  back  just  over  $1  million  of  that  sum 
over  a  50-year  period.  The  remainder 
would  be  repaid  from  revenues  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost 
of  the  project,  based  on  1961  prices,  has 


gone  up  more  than  $250,000 — from  iZ- 
221,000  to  the  present  figure — in  the  time 
the  studies  were  made  back  in  1957  ^nd 
afterward.  Certainly,  these  mounting 
costs  which  are  part  of  the  current  in- 
flation spiral,  should  provide  a  greater 
sense  of  urgency  in  getting  this  mwch- 
needed  project  started  at  the  earliiest 
possible  date,  with  the  greatest  posslible 
saving  to  all  concerned. 

The  Mann  Creek  project  has  b^en 
worked  out  in  close  detail  every  step  of 
the  way  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  Idaho  at  every  level  of  government. 

The  project  has  the  wholehearted 
backing  of  the  people  and,  particularly, 
those  from  Weiser  and  the  surrounding 
area,  who  are  so  aware  of  the  need  for 
the  pit^ject,  and  who  will  share  in  the 
advantages  it  will  provide. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  SaylorI,  who  preceded  me,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspina|ll1. 
have  both  stated,  the  bill  as  originially 
drafted  and  reported  by  the  commifttee 
provided  that  the  costs  allocated  to  ir- 
rigation in  excess  of  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  within 
the  ability  of  the  irrigators  to  pay  thall 
be  derived  from  the  disposition  of  power 
marketed  through  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration. 

But,  as  stated  by  both  gentlemen  at 
the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  attach  these  costs  to  the  fi'ed- 
eral  Power  System  in  southern  Idah|o. 

Mr.  WESTIjAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoiftan  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleHnan 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairmaji.  I 
signed  the  minority  report  opposing  this 
legislation,  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that 
the  charges  which  the  irrigators  have 
got  to  pay  were  going  to  be  a  ch»rge 
against  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, and  because  of  the  fact  Ithis 
particular  area  was  outside  the  service 
area  of  Bonneville  power.  In  other 
words,  they  contributed  nothing  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  y^t  it 
would  be  a  lien  on  the  earnings  to  the 
extent  of  $2,375,000. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Idaho  has  seen  fit  to  propose 
this  amendment  which  will  make  it  a 
charge  against  power  projects  in  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

I  recall  a  week  or  so  ago,  during  de- 
bate on  the  Hanford  project,  there  was 
quite  a  little  discussion  of  the  financial 
status  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration. Yet  this  would  be  another  lien. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentlewottian 
from  Idaho  in  her  bill  is  doing  esiBct- 
ly  what  we  tried  to  do  in  the  State  of 
Washington;  that  is,  pay  our  own  way 
from  the  revenues  received  from  proj- 
ects in  the  State  of  Washington.  She 
in  her  legislation  is  seeking  to  pay  her 
way  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  with  the 
amendment  she  will  offer  I  shall  gup- 
port  the  legislation. 

Mrs.  PFXDST.  I  thank  the  gentleanan 
and  appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.i^entle woman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gej^tle- 
man  from  Washington. 


Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  West- 
land  1 ,  in  commending  our  neighbor  from 
Idaho,  who  is  proposing  this  amendment 
which  makes  it  acceptable  to  us.  This 
project  will  make  more  feasible  and 
more  economically  sound  the  economics 
that  now  exist  in  the  Weiser  River  area. 
The  matter  of  transE>ortation  of  things 
enters  into  this.  I  believe  this  will  in- 
crease the  feasibility  of  farming  in  the 
Weiser  River  area  where  we  also  have 
some  taxpayers  who  are  out  on  the  land. 
I  believe  this  will  help  that  area,  and  I 
therefore  compliment  my  neighbor. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  will  say  to  both  of  my  neighbors 
from  the  State  of  Washington  that  I 
have  secured  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  disclose  that 
there  will  be  sufiBcient  reserve  in  the 
Southern  Idaho  Federal  Power  System 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  this 
Mann  Creek  project. 

And  further,  I  have  joined  my  other 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  Idaho, 
Senator  Frank  Church  and  Congress- 
man Ralph  Harding  in  requesting  that 
.southern  Idaho  be  placed  in  the  Bonne- 
ville marketing  area.  I  am  hopeful  we 
will  be  successful  because  Idaho  is  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  low-cost  electric 
rates,  and  will  need  the  financial  assist- 
ance from  Bonneville  receipts  to  help 
with  future  expensive  irrigation  projects, 
when  their  construction  is  necessary  to 
meet  our  exploding  p>opulation  growth. 
My  reason  for  stating  that  Idaho  is  en- 
titled to  share  in  these  benefits,  is  the 
fact  that  the  State  produces  more  than 
one -fourth  of  the  water  that  flows 
throueh  the  turbines  at  McNary,  The 
Dalles,  and  at  Bonneville. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  under 
these  circumstances,  with  reference  to 
the  projects  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  the  only  money  that  will 
not  be  repaid  by  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
project  would  be  the  $100,000  charged 
to  wildlife  and  recreation;  is  that  true? 

Mrs,  PFOST.  ^  No.  The  $100,000  in- 
volves nonreimbursable  costs.  This  sum 
will  not  be  returned  to  the  reclamation 
fund.  The  amount  that  I  am  speaking 
of  is  the  $2,375,000,  which  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  irrigators  to  pay  on  the 
acreage  that  will  be  serviced  by  the 
water.  Those  funds  will  be  coming  from 
the  southern  Idaho  Federal  projects. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  modest  proj- 
ect, but  it  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
I  certainly  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  HOSMERl. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  some  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular bill  as  the  Robin  Hood  bill,  to 
take  it  from  the  rich  and  give  it  to  the 
poor.  Let  us  find  out  who  are  the  rich 
and  who  are  the  poor  that  Robin  Hood 
is  going  to  operate  on  by  and  through 
the  U.S.  Congress  utilizing  the  vehicle  of 
this  bill. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only 
about  5,000  acres  Involved  here  which 
are  going  to  produce  some  surplus  crcq;>8. 
no  doubt,  as  time  goes  on.  Now,  the 
poor,  supposedly,  are  the  people  who 
own  these  5,000  acres  in  the  Weiser 
River  area.  Those  people,  when  they 
went  in  and  started  to  farm  there,  had 
the  benefit  of  long  statistics  of  the 
US.  Weather  Bureau  showing  there  is  a 
maximum  of  only  60  percent  of  the  water 
that  is  needed  to  properly  farm  the  area. 
And.  at  the  present  time  there  is  only 
40  percent.  These  people,  no  doubt,  if 
they  are  given  the  benefit  of  this  bill,  will 
be  looking  toward  Pike's  Peak  in  their 
spare  time  to  see  if  they  cannot  grow 
some  bananas  there,  if  they  can  get  some 
Federal  money  to  help  finance  the  proj- 
ect. How  much  can  they  pay  out  of 
what  their  farming  revenues  are?  Only 
one  dollar  out  of  every  four  that  goes 
mto  the  project.  I  will  admit  that  point, 
and  I  will  admit  they  are  poor. 

Now,  who  is  the  rich  victim  that  the 
money  is  going  to  be  taken  from  to 
finance  this  project?  Well,  the  first  vic- 
tim was  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  going  to  come  out 
of  its  revenues.  Now.  who  is  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  whose  rev- 
enues this  is  coming  out  of?  The  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  is  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have  to  put  up 
every  cent  of  the  money  to  build  every 
single  installation  they  build  there  to 
sell  some  kilowatts.  And,  the  theory  of 
the  whole  business  is  that  they  will  sell 
those  kilowatts  and  turn  the  money  back 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  the  taxpayers. 

So.  what  happens?  Along  comes  the 
Mann  Creek  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect as  a  means  to  siphon  off  the  money 
tha*  is  supposed  to  come  back  to  tlie 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  and  build 
.some  dams  in  the  Weiser  River  area  to 
benefit  these  so-called  poor  who  went  in 
there  to  farm  land  that  could  not  be 
fanned  practically,  anyway,  because 
there  was  not  enough  water  to  begin 
with.  Now  the  target  has  shifted,  a  new 
section  has  been  found,  supposedly.  It 
has  shifted  to  the  Federal  power  proj- 
ects in  Idaho.  And.  who  are  the  Fed- 
eral power  projects  in  Idaho?  Again 
the  U.S.  taxpayer.  It  is  going  to  come 
out  of  his  hide,  out  of  his  pocket;  that 
i.s  where  the  money  for  this  project  is 
coming  from. 

Now,  who  are  the  U.S.  taxpayers?  Are 
iliey  the  rich?  They  certainly  ai-e  not 
the  rich,  and  if  any  of  you  have  been 
home  lately  and  talked  to  your  constitu- 
ents, you  will  certainly  take  that  state- 
ment of  mine  seriously.  They  are  get- 
ting sick  and  tired  of  having  money 
taken  out  of  their  pockets  to  pay  for 
efforts  like  this  that  are  unnecessary; 
that  contribute  little,  if  anythmg,  to  the 
total  welfare  and  economic  health  of 
the  United  States. 

So.  do  not  be  fooled  by  this  amend- 
ment that  is  coming  up  to  shift  the  load 
of  this  $3  out  of  $4  of  the  cost  that  can- 
not be  repaid,  a  totel  of  $2,579,000.  from 
Bonneville  to  southern  Idaho  projects. 
It  still  is  money  taken  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  same  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  whether  via  Bonneville  or  via 
•southern  Idaho  Federal  projects.    Inso- 


far as  the  amendment  is  concerned,  I 
hardly  think  anybody  should  believe'  it 
would  even  cause  a  ripple  on  the  sea  of 
financial  deficit  in  which  this  United 
States  finds  itself  adrift,  simply  because 
the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho  [Mrs. 
Pfost].  who  preceded  me,  is  going  to 
substitute  Federal  projects  in  southern 
Idaho  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration only  makes  it  look  like  the 
load  is  going  to  be  shifted.  It  still  re- 
mains on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  go- 
ing to  come  in  here  next  year  and  ask 
that  the  Idaho  projects  be  incorporated 
in  the  Bonneville  system.  So  you  have 
not  shifted  anything  but  the  semantics 
of  section  2, 1  believe,  of  the  bill.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  start 
today  rejectmg  this  type  of  fiscal  fool- 
ishness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  close  by  say- 
ing this:  In  the  beginning  I  said  this 
was  the  so-called  Robin  Hood  bill. 
Based  upon  what  I  have  said  I  think 
it  could  more  aptly  be  described  as  the 
"Anti-Robin  Hood"  bill,  or  even  more 
aptly  described  as  the  "Highwayman 
Creek"  project  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  futility  of  rising  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  skids  have  been  well  greased 
for  its  passage,  as  we  have  experienced 
previously  on  two  comparable  bills. 
However,  let  me  say  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  Committee  that  in  my 
judgment  I  would  not  be  worthy  of  my 
salt  if,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  considered  this  legislation,  I 
did  not  at  least  in  this  limited  time  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  a 
few  of  the  discrepancies  and  the  great 
many  undesirable  features  that  are  con- 
tained within  this  legislation.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  already  Been 
identified  as  to  what  the  bill  does,  but 
let  me  reiterate  this:  It  is  a  project  to 
irrigate  5.000  acres  of  land  on  which  they 
are  going  to  raise  alfalfa,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  pasture,  potatoes  and  a  few  other 
vegetables.  I  at  this  point  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  recall,  if  they  will,  the  debates 
that  we  have  had  on  this  subject  on  two 
agricultural  bills,  and  one  agricultural 
appropriation  bill,  and  the  concerns  in 
those  instances  that  were  registered  rela- 
tive to  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
and  particularly  feed  grains.  I  should 
ask  you  to  recall  the  matter  of  deciding 
on  an  appropriation  bill  well  m  excess 
of  $5  billion  in  order  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  I  should  recall  that  during  the 
course  of  that  discussion  there  were  a 
good  many  complimentary  things  said 
about  American  agriculture  and  its  abil- 
ity to  produce  food  in  abimdance  and  to 
do  so  at  a  price  that  the  consumers  were 
well  able  to  pay  and  that  American  agri- 
culture has  a  good  comparison  through- 
out the  world.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  if 
you  want  to  upset  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion, if  you  want  to  change  American 
agriculture  to  the  point  where  it  no 
longer  holds  that  distinction  then  this  is 


the  way  to  do  it.  It  does  not  take  any 
great  amount  of  calculation  to  determine 
that  you  cannot  possibly  raise  feeds, 
whether  they  are  alfalfa  feed  grains  or 
pasture,  on  land  on  which  you  have  ex- 
pended $600  an  acre  and  expect  to  do  it 
cheaply,  expect  to  produce  food  in  that 
manner  cheaply,  particularly  when  you 
consider  that  you  must  also  add  to  those 
costs  of  Government  today  in  providing 
payments  to  those  who  are  not  going  to 
raise  these  very  same  products,  of  which 
the  State  of  Idaho  is  an  example. 

Right  at  this  moment  there  are  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  257,000  acres  in  the  soil 
bank,  costing  the  taxpayers  over  $2  mil- 
lion a  year.  Yes.  this  is  the  way  to  ruin 
the  great  distinction  that  American  agri- 
culture has  achieved  up  to  this  point. 
Let  me  add  to  that  the  concerns  that 
were  expressed  about  feed  grains  and  the 
cost  of  feed  grains,  in  the  legislation  we 
had  before  us  last  week.  Can  you  im- 
agine, after  the  great  concern  that  was 
raised  about  the  degree  to  which  that 
was  going  to  affect  cattle  feeders,  and 
the  fact  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
clude dairy  provisions,  that  we  now  come 
along  with  this  kind  of  a  proposition,  $3 
million  if  you  will,  in  order  to  expand 
these  very  same  crops?  We  bring  at>out 
even  more  undesirable  provisions,  recog- 
nizing that  with  every  irrigation  project 
and  the  moneys  that  are  expended  inter- 
est free  we  also  have  a  provision  which 
limits  the  operation  of  a  farm  in  this 
kind  of  project  to  160  acres. 

Yes,  those  who  express  concern  about 
the  complete  control  of  agriculture  by 
the  Government,  here  again  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it;  just  proceed  along  this 
avenue  and  you  will  have  a  complete 
control  of  agriculture.  And  just  remem- 
ber that  I  said  it.  Because  not  only  does 
it  amount  to  control  in  these  products 
but  for  every  one  that  you  approve,  re- 
membering that  we  added  over  half  a 
million  acres  already  this  year,  here  Is 
another  5,000.  and  we  are  going  to  have 
a  couple  more  during  this  session,  so 
that  in  order  to  offset  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the 
farm  people.  "No.  we  have  got  to  reduce 
your  opportunities  in  this  field  a  little 
more;  we  have  got  to  add  a  few  more 
restrictions  to  your  operations  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  expenditures  that 
were  made  here,  and  the  increased  pro- 
duction in  these  areas." 

So,  in  light  of  that,  let  me  point  out 
the  degree  to  which  this  bill  is  undesira- 
ble to  every  single  segment  of  the  popu- 
lace of  this  Nation.  I  have  heard  those 
who  expressed  great  concern  because  of 
our  national  indebtedness,  because  of 
continuing  deficit  budgets.  Well,  here 
is  the  way  further  to  aggravate  that 
situation.  If  this  Is  what  you  want  to 
do,  then  I  say  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
So  that  anyone  who  is  concerned  about 
our  budget  certainly  ought  not  to  sup- 
port a  measure  of  this  kind.  I  have 
heard  those  who  have  expressed  some 
concern  relative  to  the  welfare  of  farm 
families  and  family  farms.  If  you  want 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  many 
farm  families  throughout  the  Nation, 
then  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Every  time 
that  you  approve  a  project  of  this  kind 
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you  know  there  are  bound  to  follow  fur- 
ther restrfctfona.  further  curtailment  of 
their  opportunity,  and  a  re<Iuced  ineame 
to  them,  if  yon  wilU  a^  was  proposed  In 
the  legisiaticR  that  we  had  before  us. 

Yes;  here  agafn  we  set;  undesirable 
features.  Those  who  have  spoken  so 
loudly  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the 
family  farms  ttxronghcmt  the  lotion 
certainly  can  And  no  cause  whatsoever 
to  support  thii  kind  of  tegislation. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  the 
consumer.  I  hare  heard  those  who  have 
expressed  eopceni  that  we  must  see  to 
it  that  we  have  an  am]^  sappij  of  food 
for  the  consamcr  at  a  reasonable  price. 
If  that  is  your  obt^ect,  then  at  coarse  this 
is  not  the  way  to  accomp^sh  that  ob^- 
tive,  because  this  can  only  mean  that 
the  cost  of  food  to  the  cmsumer  is  going 
to  go  up.  It  has  to  go  up.  Even  with 
the  limited  payments  that  are  involved 
here,  of  which  the  irrigators  have  al- 
ready indicated  they  eaimot  pay  back 
more  than  one-third,  it  means  that  if 
tlioee  peoide  are  going  to  operate  they 
are  going  to  have  to  have  higher  prices 
or  the  project  is  going  to  fail  and  become 
even  a  further  burden  to  the  budget  and 
tiie  deficits  we  have. 

I  have  heard  those  that  have  been  caa.~ 
cerned  about  the  taxiDayer.  that  the  tax 
burden  is  altogether  too  heavy.  If  you 
want  to  increase  the  tax  burden,  then  i 
say  to  you  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  be- 
cause the  more  projects  of  this  kind  you 
approve  obviously  the  heavier  the  tax 
burden  is  going  to  be.  Here  is  $3  mil- 
lion, and  it  is  already  indicated  that  it 
cannot  be  paid  back  by  benefits  derived; 
in  fact,  there  is  a  real  question  as  to 
^^ether  they  can  pay  back  even  a  third 
of  it.  It  is  Interest  free.  So  who  is 
going  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  tall?  Re- 
gardless of  whether  they  take  it  out  of 
power  profits  or  wherever  they  get  it. 
it  eventually  reflects  back  to  the  tax- 
payers and  the  amount  of  money  they 
are  going  to  have  to  contribute. 

In  quick  summary,  looking  at  the  en- 
tire project,  we  find  a  proposition  here, 
as  was  true  of  the  others,  that  certainly 
provides  no  benefit  whatsoever  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  It  provides  no  benefits 
to  the  consumer.  It  provides  further 
burdens  to  the  taxpayer,  and  further 
burdens  to  our  national  economy,  which 
we  all  know  is  in  jeopardy  now.  I  say 
to  you  that  It  would  be  a  wise  move  In- 
deed for  this  House  to  turn  down  this 
legislation.  If  it  is  not  turned  down 
then  American  agriculture  will  have 
taken  another  step  backward. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chauman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DuRRoi. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  because  I  am  not  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee  but  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  knew  nothing  of 
this  proposed  amendment  which  would 
change  the  pasrolT  from  the  Bonneville 
Power  Authority  to  the  Federal  instal- 
lations in  southern  Idiaho. 

For  my  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  this 
Congress  and  the  benefit  of  the  record, 
may  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho 
[Mrs.  Pfost]  what  the  financial  status 
of  those  projects  in  southern  Idaho  is. 


WiU  they  be  able  properly  to  paj  off 
this  tZ^Wjaoo  which  would  be  ciiatjged 
to  the  electrical  revenue? 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Chairman,  wilt  [the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURNO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  The  total  flnanctall  as- 
sistance that  will  be  available  in  40  yQars 
is  $27,051,000;  or  in  a  50-year  pexjlod 
it  win  be  $45,029,000.  So  this  is  q^ilte 
adequate  and  ample  to  take  care  of  the 
$2,300,000  that  is  needed  for  this  project. 

Mr.  DURNO.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  remarks.  I  think  that 
does  clarify  the  record.  Bonneville  Jost 
$15  million  last  year,  and  this  is  a 
very  definite  departure  from  trying:  to 
hook  something  from  a  deficit  installa- 
tion onto  a  profitable  installation,  r  am 
happy  to  be  for  this  project. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  appreciate  very  rmich 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon and  appreciate  his  support  of  the 
bin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man f rran  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall  1  hftve 
any  farther  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  ASFINALL.     Ntj,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HQuse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statei$  of 
Americra  in  Congress  assempied.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  Irrigation  water  for 
^iproxtmately  fifty-one  hundred  acres,  tpn- 
■ervtBg  and  developing  ftah  and  wildlife,  ftnd 
parovMiaag  recreational  benefits,  the  Secreljaxy 
of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1^02. 
32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereat  or 
supplementary  thereto),  Is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Mann  Oreek  Federal  reclamattlon 
project,  Idaho.  The  principal  works  of  the 
project  shaU  consist  of  a  dam  and  resemoir, 
diversion  facilities  from  the  reservoir,  «ind 
drainage  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  The  base  period  provided  In  $iib- 
sectton  (d),  section  9,  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939,  as  amended,  for  repjaj-- 
ment  of  the  construction  cost  propi^rly 
chargeable  to  any  block  of  lands  and  as- 
signed to  be  repaid  by  irrigators  may  bo  ex- 
tended to  fifty  years,  exclusive  of  »Lny 
development  period,  from  the  time  wat«f  la 
first  deliyered  to  that  block.  Costs  Rlloctjted 
to  irrigation  In  excess  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  Irrigators  to  repay  within  Bald 
fifty-year  period  shall  be  returned  to  the 
reclamation  fund  from  sncb  net  reveaiues 
dcrtved  by  tlic  Secretary  from  the  disposition 
of  pawtr  marketed  throxigh  the  Bonnettille 
Power  Administration  as  are  over  and  afcpve 
those  required  to  meet  any  other  preftent 
capital  costs  assigned  for  repayment  fJtom 
such  revenues. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
b  authorized.  In  connection  with  the  MRnn 
Creek  project,  to  ccxistnict  minimimi  luslc 
public  recreation  fadUtles,  but  such  fatiill- 
tles  (other  than  those  necessary  to  proqect 
the  project  works  and  the  visiting  puliJfic) 
shall  not  be  constructed  until  an  agreement 
has  been  executed  by  the  State  of  Idaho,  an 
agency  or  political  sxibdtvislon  thereof,  or  an 
appropriate  local  agency  or  organlzatioa  to 
assume  the  management  and  operatioai  of 
the  faciUUes.  The  cost  of  constructing  3Hch 
facilities  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  a<)u- 
retirrnable  under  the  reclamation  laws. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  reason- 
able provision  In  the  works  authorized  by 
this  Act  as  he  finds  to  be  required  for  the 
cojiservation  and  development  of  fish  Rnd 
wildlife  In  accordance  with  the  provlsiona  of 
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the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48 
Stat.  401,  as  amended;  16  V.3.C.  (Wl,  and  ttie 
foUowlng^) .  and  the  portion  of  the  construc- 
tton  coats  allocated  to  these  parpoaea,  to> 
gether  with  an  appropriate  share  of  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  replacement  '•oeta 
therefor,  shall  be  nonreimtauxsable  and  non- 
returnable.  Before  the  works  are  transferred 
to  an  irrigation  water  users'  organization  for 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance,  the  organ- 
ization shaUl  have  agreed  to  operate  them.  In 
such  fashion,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
as  to  achieve  the  benefits  to  fish  and  wll<l- 
lif e  on  which  the  allocation  of  costs  therefor 
is  predicated,  and  to  return  the  wcrks  to 
the  United  States  for  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  in  the  event  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  his  requirements  to  achle%'e  such 
benefits. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  work* 
herein  authorized  the  sum  of  •3,225.000 
(July  1960  prlcea)  plus  or  mhius  sucih 
amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  Jx»tllied  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  the  coats  of 
conatrucUon  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  said  works. 

Mr.  ASPINALI.  (dui'lng  the  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cold-ado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follon-s: 

Committee  amendment:  Paje  2,  line  8. 
strike  out  the  words  "may  be  extended  to 
fifty  years,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall 
be  forty  years.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  lines  10 
Uirough  17,  strike  out  all  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  In 
excess  of  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  within  the  ability  of  the  Ir- 
rigators to  repay  within  the  repayment 
period  or  periods  herein  specified,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  within 
such  period  or  periods  from  revenues  derived 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the 
disposition  of  power  marketed  through  the 
Bonneville   Power   Administration. •* 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Pfost  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  24, 
strike  out  "Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion" and  Insert  "Federal  power  system  to 
southern  Idaho". 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiH  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  25, 
through   page  3,   line    10,   strike   out  all   of 


section  3(a)   and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
IS  authorized.  In  connection  with  the  Mann 
Creek  project  to  construct  minimum  basic 
public  recreation  facilities,  and  to  acquire 
such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  thst  pur- 
pose, substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  In  the  rep>ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  such  facilities  (other  Chan 
Uiose  necessary  to  protect  the  project  works 
and  the  visiting  public)  shall  not  be  con- 
structed until  an  agreement  has  been 
executed  by  the  State  of  Idaho,  an  agency 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  an  ap- 
propriate local  agency  or  organization  to 
assume  the  management  and  operation  of 
the  facilities.  The  cofct  of  constructing  such 
f;irillties  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  non- 
returnable    under    the    reclamation    laws " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agieed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  16. 
through  line  22,  strike  out  all  of  the  first 
.sentence  of  section  4  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  the  sum  of  $3.490  000 
( April  1961  prices)." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  *I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Gross:  Page 
4  line  15.  strike  out  the  period  and  add  the 
Id  lowing:  ":  Provided  further.  That  any  and 
all  land  brought  under  Irrigation  by  this 
project  shall  be  limited  to  the  production 
o*  fruits  and  vegetables." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
port on  pago  4  indicates  that  the  several 
thousand  acres  to  be  brought  into  pro- 
duction by  this  bill  will  be  used  to  grow 
tomatoes,  sweet  com.  and  fruits — no 
suRarbeets.  says  the  report,  are  expected 
to  be  grown  If  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
say  what  they  mean  and  mean  what  they 
•say.  they  will  accept  my  amendment 
limiting  production  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Hsfwhere  in  the  Nation,  farm- 
ers produce  all  kinds  of  surpluses  and  are 
paid  to  take  millions  of  acres  out  of 
pi-oduction  jo  they  will  not  produce  even 
more.  If  the  people  of  Idaho  do  not 
have  sweet  corn,  we  will  be  glad  to  Uke 
caie  of  their  needs.  If  they  do  not  have 
barley,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  of  all 
kinds  and  alfalfrf^and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
we  produce  it  in  surplus  elsewhere  and 
wo  will  be  g  ad  to  ship  all  that  is  needed 
to  Idaho. 

I  say  again,  if  you  mean  what  you  say 
and  say  what  you  mean,  limit  production 
to  nonsupported  crops  on  these  thou- 
sands of  aci-es  that  will  be  irrigated  at 
t;«xpayers  expense. 

I  suggest  my  amendment  be  adopted 
a.s  evidence  that  Congress  no  longer 
tolerates  vast  expenditures  to  curtail 
farm  production  in  one  area  while 
spending  more  millions  to  put  new  land 
to  the  same  use. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
realizes,  I  am  sure,  that  he  is  much  too 
reasonable. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  always  try  to  lean  on 
the  side  of  reasonableness.  I  am  will- 
ing that  they  raise  all  the  vegetables 
and  fruit  they  can,  even  in  competition 
with  the  State  of  Washington  in  the 
matter  of  apples. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  am  sure, 
has  referred  to  paragraph  3  and  I  know- 
in  his  usual  diligence  he  has  read  the 
paragraph  and  has  seen  the  reference 
to  other  crops.  Livestock  feed  would  be 
increased  and  row  crop  and  orchard 
acreages  would  be  expanded.  Increases 
in  alfalfa  and  feed  grains  would  be  mar- 
keted as  Uvestock  and  livestock  products. 
Row  crops  would  consist  largely  of  pota- 
toes, tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  and  finiits, 
and  the  statement  has  been  made  that 
no  sugarbeets  are  grown  in  the  area  now 
and  none  are  expected  under  project 
conditions. 

The  issue  involved  here  is  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  build  up  the  agricultural 
economy  of  an  area  already  established. 
This  Nation  grows  by  the  strengthening 
of  all  parts  of  the  Union.  I  understand 
the  argument  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  LangenI  but  his 
argument  has  to  do  with  the  supposed 
relationship  of  this  little  project  to  the 
area  he  represents.  In  a  way  I  can  un- 
derstand, too,  some  of  the  other  argu- 
ments, but  reclamation  has  been  devel- 
oped in  this  country  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  strong  nation,  strong  in  all  of 
its  integral  parts.  The  West  is  part  of 
the  Nation.  Anybody  who  knows  the 
benefits  that  have  been  derived  from 
reclamation  would  not  argue  against  the 
great  contribution  that  reclamation  has 
made4oJ.he  growth  of  the  United  States. 
Nobody,  by  the  same  reasoning,  can 
argue  successfully  against  strengthening 
the  Nation  by  firming  up  agriculture  in 
the  small,  already  established  agricul- 
tural area  that  this  project  will  benefit. 
I  can  advise  the  Chairman  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  that  this  project, 
small  though  it  may  be,  conforms  in  all 
respects  to  reclamation  law  and  estab- 
lished policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  no  one  can  argue 
that  there  is  not  a  real  contradiction  in 
this  business  of  bringing  more  land  into 
production  to  add  to  the  surpluses 
already  on  hand  and  heavy  costs  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  have  already  an- 
swered my  colleague  from  Iowa.  In  fact. 
I  understand  the  situation  when  I  said 
there  were  in  excess  of  300  acres  of  land 
taken  out  of  production  each  day  be- 
cause of  Federal  installations,  mostly 
highways.  It  is  closer  to  3,000  acres  a 
day.  To  put  595  acres  of  new  land  in 
this  area  into  production  and  thus  firm 
up  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  area 
is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
entire  Nation  and  cannot  be  adding 
materially  to  the  problems  of  agricul- 
tural surplus. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  not 
to  discuss  the  detail.^;  of  the  bill  but  to 


call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  we  are  now  some 
$300  billion  in  debt  in  this  country.  We 
are  paying  $17,690  a  minute  in  interest. 
We  had  a  deficit  last  year  of  $6,500 
million.  There  is  now  talk  of  a  tax  re- 
duction, which  will  further  reduce  the 
income  that  will  be  accruing  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  If  we  are 
to  bring  about  a  tax  reduction  to  spur 
the  economy,  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
begin  to  look  at  every  project  and  every 
bill  that  comes  before  this  body  and 
look  at  it  carefully.  We  have  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  government.  We  have  to 
reduce  the  burden  upon  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States. 

This  will  add  to  that  $17,690  a  minute 
we  are  paying  in  interest.  It  seems  to 
me.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  begin  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  these  authorizations.  Every 
dollar  we  spend  on  this  project  will  have 
to  be  borrowed.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  search  our  minds  on  the  question  of 
whether  we  can  afford  it  and  ask  our- 
selves the  question  that  a  former  col- 
league of  ours,  Mr.  Rich,  used  to  ask: 
"Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?" 

There  are  many  things  we  would  like 
to  do,  there  is  much  we  want  to  do  for 
the  United  States,  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  our  resources,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
authorization  of  projects  of  this  kind. 

Our  national  debt  has  increased  $32 
billion  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 
and  we  have  been  asked  to  raise  the 
ceiling  on  the  national  debt  twice  this 
year.  The  reason  for  all  of  this  is  not 
defense  spending  as  many  would  sup- 
pose. Defense  spending  has  increased 
only  1  percent  since  1954.  Spending  for 
nondefense  purposes  has  gone  up  65 
percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  <  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross  >  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  44. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises.  ^ 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Philbin,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJR.  529)  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Mann  Creek 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  729,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Tbe  qjoc^tion  is  oa 
the  poiwagie  of  tbe  bilL 

The  gpeaticn  wa&  taken. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  TOte  on  the  ground  that  a  ({uorum 
is  not  preient  and  make  the  point  ol 
order  thai  a  qiiorum  Is  not  preseivL 

The  SPEAKER.  Evident  a  quonim 
is  not  present. 

The  Do(n'keQ)er  will  close  tbe  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notil^r  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  questi<m  was  takoi;  and  there 
were— yeas  199.  nays  162,  not  voting  74, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1781 

TEAS^iag 


Albwrt 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anfuao 

Asptnkll 

Ajrres 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Banett 

Ban,  Tenn. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

B€>1J 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bollln? 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Burke.  Ky. 

Bxirleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Cobelan 

Cook 

Coolcy 

Carman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

DaTls.  ^otm  W 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

IHgKS 

Dlngell 

Domlnlck 

Downing 

Doyl* 

Dulskl 

Dumo 

Bdmondson 

Kllott 

Eaisworth 

Everett 

Krlns 

Gallon 

Fascell 

Flnnegsn 

Fisher 

Fountain 

FTlcdel 

Fulton 

Oarmatz 

Gavin 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Granaban 

Grant 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa.     . 

Grlfflths 

Gubeer 


Hagen.  Calif. 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrla 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Haya 

HeelUer 

Hcmphia 

Henderson 

Holllleld 

Holland 

Heoraa 

Ruddleston 

Hull 

Icbord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jobnson,  CaUf . 

Johnson.  Met. 

Johnson..  Wis;. 

Jbnes.  Ala. 

Ksrsten 

Karth 

Keams 
Kee 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  m, 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Aucblncloss 
Avery 
Barry 
Bates 


KUgore 

Klng.CaUf. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Uhonatf 

McDoweH 

McFau 

Madden 

Magnuaon 

Mabon 

lAuvhaU 

Matblas 

Matthews 

MUIer,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Montoya 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
O'Brien,  111. 

NATS— 183 

Becker 

Bcckwarth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Betta 

Bow 

Bray 

Bromwell 
y  Brown 
^  Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Burke,  Mass. 


O'Brien,  M.Y. 

O'Hara.IU. 

CRanktlilch. 

O'HelU 
Pasaman 
Patman 
Perkins 

PfOBt 

Phllbln 

Poage 

Prtea 

Pudnakl 

Rains 

Reece 

Relfel 

Bicnsa 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberta,  Tex. 

Rnrttrm 

aoceis.Fla. 

Rooney 

Rooawdt 

Roacathal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudi 

Ratherfonl 

Kyao.  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.T. 

Santangelo 

Scott 

Beldan 

Bhalley 

Sbeppard 

Shipley 

Sbfort 

aulvcr 

Slkea 

Slsk 

Slack 

Ssatth.  Va. 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tbomas 

Thompaeai.  VJ. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

ThonJSerry 

Ttall 

TolIeCKm 

Trimble 

ITdan.  Morris  K. 

UTlmaa 

Vantk 

Vlnaoa 

Walter 

Watts 

Wea^v 

Westland 

Wlckcrsham 

Toung 

Zablockl 


Curtis..  Mo. 
Dague 
Da  via, 

Derouniaii 

Derwtnskl 

Devlnc 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

I>wyer 

Feighan 

Ffenton 

Flndley 

Flno 

Ford 

Frellnghuysen 

Oarland 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Glenn 

Good^ 

Ooodltng 

Qrl^n 

Gross 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

HaU 

Halpern 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  ni. 


Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Canxkon 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curtln 


Jensen 
Joelson 
Jobansen 
Jonas 


Alford 

Arends 

Ashley 

Baker 

Baring 

Bass,  M.H. 

Battln 

BUtch 

Bogga 

Bolton 

Boykln 

Broomfleld 

Buckley 

Carey 

Casey 

CeUer 

Coad 

Ciamcr 

CMrtla,MaaB. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dooley 

Farbeteln 

Ftood 

Plynt 

Fogarty 


Jones,  Mo. 

King.  N.T. 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Undsay 

lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

McDozKTUgh 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

MiKk 

MallUard 

Martin.  Nefar. 

Mason 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  N.T. 

MllUken 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morse 
Mosher 
OTKonskl 
OsmerS 
Ostertag 
Peny 
Pike 
Pillion 
Plrnle 


Faff 

Qule  ! 

Randall 

Ray 

Rlehlman. 

RUey 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roblaon 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

St.  George 

Saylcv 

Schadeberg 

Scfaenck 

Sehneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Slbal 

Stler 

Smith.  Callti 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Thomson,  W{ls. 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Wels 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind, 

Younger 
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Forrester 

Frazier 

Gallagher 

Gray 

Haneck 

Harrison,  Va. 

Healey 

Hetoert 

Hlestand 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Judd 

Keith 

Kllburn 

King.  Utah 

Loser 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MarUn,  Mass. 

May 

Merrow 

Moulder 

NeUen 

Norblad 

Peterson 


J 


Pllcher 

Powell 

Pur  cell 

Rhodes, . 

Roberts,  Aia. 

Rogers.  Cold. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

StGermal* 

Saund' 

Scherer 

Scran ton 

Seely-Browi^ 

Smith.  MiaS4 

Spenee 

Steed 

Taber 

Teague,  CalU. 

Thompson,  La. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Calljf. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Yates 

Zelenko 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  folloillng 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

lir  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  oI  Vir- 
glnLa  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  for.  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 

Mr.  Zelenko  for,  with  Mr.  Wlnstead 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mrs.  Bctton 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  withi  Mr. 
Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Dooley  against- 

Mr.  Hoggs  for,  with  Mr.  Scranton  agajnst. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Kll- 
bnm  against. 

Mr.  Frailer  for,  with  Mr.  Scherer  against. 

Mr.  Loser  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Mlfchi- 
gan  against 

Mr.  Peterson  for,  with  Mr.  Seelj-Btjawn 
against. 

Mr.  Baker  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mcissa- 
chusetts  against. 

Mr.  Caller  for,  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hs*np- 
shire  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with   Mr.   Merrow  agajnst. 

Mr.  Healey  for,  with  Mr.  Keith  against- 

Mr.  Fogarty  for,  with  Mr.  Macdohald 
against. 


Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Judd. 
against. 

Until  ftirther  notice: 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Norblad. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hlestand. 
Mr.  King  at  Utah  with  Mr.  Arenda. 
Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  POcher  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California, 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son of  California. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (8.  405)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct.  Operate,  and  maintain  the 
Mann  Creek  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  provisions  of  tlie 
House  bill  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReT»re.ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  OAaembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  Irrigation  water  for 
approximately  five  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred acres,  conserving  and  developing  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  providing  recreational 
beneflts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902.  32  Stat.  388.  and  Acta 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to), is  authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  facilities  ot  the  Mann  Creek 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho.  The 
principal  works  of  the  project  shall  consist 
of  a  dam  and  reservoir,  diversion  facilities 
from  the  reservoir,  and  drainage  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  Tbe  base  period  provided  In  sub- 
section (d),  section  9,  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939.  as  amended,  for  repay- 
ment of  the  construction  cost  properly 
chargeable  to  any  block  of  lands  and  as- 
signed to  be  repaid  by  irrigators  may  be  ex- 
tended to  fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any  devel- 
opment period,  from  the  time  water  is  first 
delivered  to  that  block.  Costs  allocated  to 
irrigation  in  excess  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  irrigators  to  repay  within  the 
repayment  period  or  periods  herein  specified, 
shall  be  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund 
within  such  period  or  periods  from  revenues 
derived  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
the  disposition  of  power  marketed  throngh 
the  Federal  power  system  in  southern  Idaho^ 

Sec.  3.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized,  in  connection  with  the  Mann 
Creek  project,  to  construct  minimum  basic 
public  recreation  facilities,  and  to  acquire 
such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  such  facilities  (other  than  those 
necess.iry  to  protect  the  project  works  and 
the  visiting  public)  shall  not  be  constructed 
until  an  agreement  has  been  executed  by 
the  State  of  Idaho,  an  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  an  appropriate  local 
agency  or  organization  to  assume  the  man- 
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agement  and  operation  of  the  faculties.  The 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  shall  be 
noiu-eimbiirsable  and  nonreturnable  under 
the  reclaniatlon  laws. 

(b)  ThR  Secretary  may  make  such  rea- 
sonable provision  In  the  works  authorized  by 
this  Act  as  he  finds  to  be  required  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  Ir  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  FUh  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act 
(48  Stat.  401,  as  amended;  16  UJB.C.  661  and 
the  following),  and  the  portion  of  the  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  these  purposes. 
together  « ith  an  appropriate  share  of  the  op- 
eration, maintenance  and  replacenaent  costs 
therefor,  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  non- 
returnable  .  Before  the  works  are  transferred 
to  an  Irrigation  water  users'  osganlzatlon  for 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance,  the  organ- 
ization shall  have  agreed  to  operate  them 
in  such  f  ishlon.  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  t<>  achieve  the  benefits  to  fish  and 
wildlife  on  which  the  allocation  of  costs 
therefor  is  predicated,  and  to  return  the 
works  to  *Jie  United  States  for  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  comply  with  his  requirements  to  achieve 
such  benefits. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropria  ed  out  of  any  monejrs  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  such 
sums  as  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Af^PINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  Tient  offered  by  Mr.  Aspimau.: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following:  "That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  irrigation  water  for  ap- 
proxlmat-My  fifty-one  hundred  acres,  con- 
serving a  nd  developing  flsh  and  wildlife,  and 
providing  recreational  benefits,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  leclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto) ,  is  author- 
ized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  facilities  of  the  Mann  Creek  Federal  rec- 
lamation project,  Idaho.  The  principal  works 
of  the  project  shall  consist  of  a  dam  and 
reservoir,  diversion  facilities  from  the  reser- 
voir, and  drainage  facilities. 

"Sec.  i.  The  base  period  provided  in  sub- 
section id),  section  9,  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939,  as  amended,  for  re- 
pa  j-ment  of  the  construction  costs  properly 
chargeable  to  any  block  of  lands  and  as- 
signed t3  be  repaid  by  irrigators  shall  be 
forty  yeu-8,  exclusive  of  any  development 
period.  Irom  the  time  water  Is  first  deliv- 
ered to  -.hat  block.  Costs  allocated  to  irri- 
gation l:i  excess  of  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  within  the  ability 
of  the  iirlgators  to  repay  within  the  repay- 
ment period  or  periods  herein  specified  shall 
be  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  wKhln 
such  period  or  periods  from  revenues  derived 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the 
di.cposltlon  of  power  marketed  through  the 
Federal  power  system  in  southern  Idaho. 

"Sec.  :i,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorl7ed,  in  connection  with  the  Mann 
Creek  project,  to  construct  minimum  basic 
public  lecreation  facilities,  and  to  acquire 
such  lards  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  pxir- 
p^se.  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Interior,  but  such  facilities  (other  than  those 
necessary  to  protect  the  project  works  and 
the  vlslllng  public)  shall  not  be  constructed 
until  ai:i  agreement  has  been  executed  by  the 
State  of  Idaho,  an  agency  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  an  appropriate  local 
agency  or  organization  to  assume  the  man- 
Bgemenl.  and  operation  of  the  facilities. 
The  coei.  of  constructing  such  faculties  shall 
be  nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable  un* 
der  the  reclamation  laws. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  may  naake  such  rea- 
sonable provision  in  the  works  authorised 
by  this  Act  as  he  finds  to  be  required  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  in  accordance  with  the  provisloiLS 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
(48  Stat.  401,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  661,  and 
the  following),  and  the  portion  of  the  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  these  purposes, 
together  with  an  appropriate  share  of  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
costs  therefor,  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and 
nonreturnable.  Before  the  works  are  trans- 
ferred to  an  irrigation  water  users'  organiza- 
tion for  care,  operation,  and  maintenance, 
the  organization  shall  have  agreed  to  operate 
them  In  such  fashion,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  as  to  achieve  the  benefits  to  fish 
and  wildlife  on  which  tbe  allocation  of  costs 
therefor  is  predicated,  and  to  return  the 
works  to  the  United  States  for  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  comply  with  his  requirements  to  achieve 
such  benefits. 

"Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  the  sum  of  93.490,000 
(April  1961  prices).  There  are  also  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
required  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  said  works. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bill  (HH.  529)  were  laid  on  the 
table. 
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NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1963 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MTTJ.KR  submitted 
a  conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  11737)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  operation:  construction 
of  facilities;  and  for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILU  1963 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
11289)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  2036) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11289)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  4. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment   to    the    amendments    of    the    Senate 


numberwl    12.   13,   14.    18.   27.  and  28;    and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  S:  Tliat  tbe  Houss 
recede  from  its  disagreemoit  to  tbe  ajnend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  nvmibered  S,  and  sgree 
to  the  same  with  an  anoendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
Tnent  Insert  "MS.eoo.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  Bombered  7.  snd  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  *^,411.Si64XXr  named 
in  said  amendment  Ins^X  ''t3.40e>46.000": 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  s^nendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  of  "a2,tt7  J42.000"  named 
in  said  amendment  Insert  "93.836.292,000"; 
and  tlie  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  0:  That  t^s  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  Jta«fnd- 
mentiof  the  Senate  numbered  B,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  of  "$193,000,000"  named 
in  said  amendment  Insert  "919S.800.000"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  TTiat  the  Honse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbe-^ed  10,  snd  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  of  "94,808.644,000"  named 
m  said  amendment  insert  "•4365.644,000"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  11 :  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  u  follow: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  "913.217,000"  named 
in  said  amendment  Insert  "i|0,708,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  n\unbcred  16:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe 
amendment  of  the  Senate  niunbered  15,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  smendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "93.620.000.000'':  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "93,034,660,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amiendment  numbered  17:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "93.919,300,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  tbe 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  stim  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "9903,600,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendnient.  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  anaend- 
ment  Insert  "93.562.400.000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "9956.250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
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to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  Uie  Bum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment iMert  •••1319.600.000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "11.476,968.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,632,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  25.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»3«2.600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  Hovise 
recede  from  Its  dlsafi^reement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  <rf  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»444.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out,  amended  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  "15",  Insert  "20";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  ccmamlttee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1,  2,  5, 
6  and  30. 

Okoroe  Mahon, 
Habrt  R.  Sheppakd. 
Clakkkcx  Cannon, 
OXEAU)  R.  FOKD,  Jr., 

^  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
A.  Willis  Robextson, 
Dennis  Chavez, 
Carl  Hatden, 
RicHAHD  B.  Russell, 
LiSTXE  Hill, 
John  Biennis, 
Haut  F.  Btro, 
Levxrstt  Saltonstall 
(With     exception     of 
No.  29), 
Mn-TON  R.  Young, 
Maboaret  Chase  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11280)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 

TITLE  I military  PERSONNEL 

Reserve  personnel,  Army 
Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. It  is  the  Intent  of  the  managers  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  pro- 
graming to  attain  an  end  strength  of  300,- 
000.  This  Is  the  language  of  amendment 
number  five  to  which  It  Is  proposed  to  recede 
and  concur. 

It  Is  also  proposed  to  move  to  recede  and 
concur  In  amendments  numbers  two  and  six 
relatli«^  to  the  number  and  geographical 
descr^non  of  units. 


In  connection  with  these  actions  and  to 
assist  in  obtaining  the  objective  of  the  Co«J- 
^ess  the  managers  are  agreed  that  the  Seti- 
retnry  shall  apply  the  following  provlsloi^s 
to  the  Army  Reserve  forces: 

1.  All  units  maintain  at  least  90  percent 
MOS  qualified  personnel,  which  they  ha'^e 
recently  been  required  to  do. 

2.  The  Reserve  components  apply  the  sattle 
recruiting  standards  as  the  Active  Army. 

3.  No  units  be  permitted  to  exceed  tlje 
authorized  strength  except  those  specifically 
authorized  excess  strengths  to  accommodate 
reservists  on  drill  pay  status  who  have  be^n 
displaced  by  the  realinement. 

Amendment   No.  2,   reported  in   disagree- 
ment. 

Reserve  personnel.  Nary 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $85,6O0.- 
000  instead  of  $83,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $87,974,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  of  $1,800,000  is  to  prb- 
vide  for  an  Increase  in  the  ntimber  lof 
category  D  trainees. 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  4:   Appropriates  $50,100,- 
000   as   proposed   by   the   House   instead   of 
$56,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Giiard  personnel.  Army 
Amendments   Nos.   5   and   6:    Reported   in 
disagreement. 

TITLE  II OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $3,4C|8,- 
345,000  instead  of  $3,411,845,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  separate  appropriations 
of  $3,128,345,000  for  "Operation"  and  $2^5.- 
000,000  for  "Maintenance"  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  amount  for  "Maintenance"  les- 
tablished  separately  by  the  House  is  incor- 
porated In  the  combined  appropriation  »i^  a 
floor  on  the  amount  available  for  the  "MaJin- 
tenance  of  real  property  facilities."  The 
managers  are  in  agreement  that  if  abusa^  of 
funds  provided  for  the  "Maintenance  of  Xeal 
property"  are  not  stopped,  there  will  be  in- 
sistence on  separate  appropriations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy 
Amendment  Na  8:  Appropriates  $2.8$6,- 
292,000  instead  of  $2,837,142,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  separate  appropriatioot  of 
$2,671,916,000  for  "Operation"  and  $163,9^6,- 
000  for  "Maintenance"  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Operation   and   maintenance,   Marine   O^rps 
Amendment    No.    9:    Appropriates    $1192.- 
500,000  Instead  of  $193,000,000  as  propose*  by 
the   Senate   and   separate   appropriation^   of 
$170,682,000  for  "Operation"  and  $21.31l|.0OO 
for  "Maintenance"  as  proposed  by  the  HOfiise 
Operation   and   maintenance.    Air   Fot(:c 
Amendment  No.  10:   Appropriates  $4,865,- 
644,000  Instead  of  $4,368,644,000  as  proppsed 
by  the  Senate  and  separate  appropriations  of 
$4,095,444,000  for  "Operation"  and  $269;l00,- 
000  for  "Maintenance"  as  proposed   by   the 
House.     The  restoration  of  $1,000,000  ahove 
the   House   figure   is  for   the   aircraft  spare 
parts    management,    and    $2,000,000    of    the 
$3,000,000  reduction  is  to  be  associated  With 
the  aircraft  painting  program. 

Operation   and   maintenance,   defent^ 

agencies 
Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $$50.- 
331,000  of  which  not  less  than  $9,708,000  fchall 
be  available  for  the  maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities  Instead  of  separatt  ap- 
propriations of  $332,049,000  for  "Operation" 
and  $13,217,000  for  "Maintenance"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National 
Guard 

Amendment  No.  12:  Consolidates  the  ap- 
propriation of  $174,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  in  lieu  of  separate  appropriations  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Operation    and    maintenance.    Air    National 
Guard 

Amendment  No.  13:  Consolidates  the  ap- 
propriation of  $194,400,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  separate  appropria- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Operation    and    maintenance,    Alaska    Com- 
munication System,  Army 

Amendment  No.  14:  Consolidates  the  ap- 
propriation of  $6,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  separate  appropriations 
as   proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE    m — PROCUREMENT 

Proctirement  of  equipmciit  and  mi.t^iles. 

Army 
Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $2,520.- 
000.000  instead  of  $2,500,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,555,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  reduction  from  the  Sen- 
ate amount  is  due  to  the  overall  slippage  in 
the  Army  obllgational  program. 
Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy 
Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $3,034.- 
660.000  instead  of  $3,007,970,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,057,160,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy 
Amendment  No.  17:   Appropriates  $2,919,- 
200,000  instead  of  $2,907,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,929,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate, 

Amendment   No.    18;    Deletes    language    as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

ODier  procurement.  Navy 
Amendment    No.     19:    Appropriates    $903.- 
600.000  instead  of  $901,700,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $908,500,000   as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.    20:    Appropriates  $3,562.- 
400.000  Instead  of  $3,507,900,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,604,900,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force 
Amendment    No.    21:   Appropriates    $956.- 
250.000  instead  of  $950,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the    House   and   $962,500,000   as  proposed    by 
the  Senate. 

TITLE     IV — RE.SEARCH.     DEVELOPMENT,    TEST    AND 
EVALUATION 

Rrsea'-r'i.  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Army 
Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $1,319,- 
500.000  instead  of  $1,317,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,323,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Nary 
Amendment  No,  23:  Appropriates  $1,475,- 
958.000  instead  of  $1,473,458,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,478,458,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

ResearcU .  development,  teat,  and  evaluation, 
Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $3,632.- 
100.000  instead  of  $3,480,900,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,776,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Malces  $362,600,000 
available  only  for  the  RS-70  program  Instead 
of  $223,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$491,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
$138,700,000  provided  above  the  amount  pro- 
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vided  by  the  House  is  for  the  Initiation  of 
three  add.tional  aircraft  and  their  engines  in 
addition  to  the  three  aircraft  proposed  in  the 
program,  a  total  of  six  aircraft.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  is  in  agreement  that 
transfers  through  and  from  the  emergency 
fund  of  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
be  used  to  fund  the  development  ctf  other 
components  of  the  RS-70  weapon  system  if 
technological  breakthroughs  in  these  sub- 
systems are  achieved. 

Research  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
defense  agencies 
Amcndnnent  No.  26:  Appropriates  $444,- 
000,000  ii.stead  of  $439,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Hou.'«  and  $449,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

TITLE    V GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendments  Noe.  27  and  28:  Insert  the 
phrase  "woven  silk  and  woven  silk  blends" 
In  sectlor.  523. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Provides  for  a  limita- 
tion of  20  percent  on  Indirect  expenses  on 


research  grants  Instead  of  15  percent  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

George  Mahon, 
Harrt  R.  Shxpparo.  , 
Clarence  Cannon. 
Gerald    R.    Ford,    Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
passed  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  in 
which  we  provided  the  sum  of  $47,839,- 
491,000  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Department  of  Defense.  Debate  on 
that  bill  took  place  on  April  17  and  18 
and  appears  at  pages  6831  to  6862  and 
6895  to  6932  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. The  bill  was  passed  on  the  18th. 
The  House  debate  and  the  committee  re- 
port, House  Report  1607,  contain  a  rather 


ample  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  The  Mem- 
bers are,  of  course,  interested  in  knowing 
what  happened  to  the  bill  since  It  passed 
the  House,  was  acted  on  by  the  other 
body,  and  was  considered  In  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

The  bill  is  very  much  the  same  as  it 
was  when  it  passed  the  House  except  for 
a  few  significant  changes.  The  bill  now 
provides  funds  in  excess  of  the  House  bill 
to  the  extent  of  $296,756,000.  The  bin 
presented  to  you  today  is  below  the  Sen- 
ate bill  in  the  sum  of  $292,974,000.  There 
was  almost  an  even  split  in  funds  in  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  additional  amoimts  which 
were  provided  by  the  Senate. 

The  following  tabulations  show  the 
distribution  of  funds  in  summary  and  in 
considerable  detail: 


1)<  partminl  of  Difimc,  19fi3 — Sunnnary  of  appropriation.^ 


Title 


Bu'lprt  c^llmntp'      IVi^^c'l  ircmv     '    Ta.'si'l  .■^i-nntr 


Till'-  I  —  Mi  111  ;iry  i>r'rs<piiiirl  ..  _ 

TiM'  II  — <  i«rii!iun  aril  iiiiiin!i'iiaiio<> 

Tltli-  111— rrocnriniPnt 

Till'"  IV— Hf-iiirih,  development,  ti-st,  and 
cviiluslldi 

ToUl,  ti-.K'-s  I,  II,  III,  ana  IV 

DU^tril'Ution  o(.k()(iruprialiuiis  by  orcanin- 
tional  coD[K)ii<'iit: 

Air  Foov 

l>cfc'n«eaciii<i«^ 

Trit;  1.  Ofpartmrnt  f'f  Drfrnso .   ... 


$is,  n,Mi,  2on.  (KKl 
II.  'n.h,  HOii, mm 
1«,4<.M)00,000 

«.  84.3, 000. 000 


Con  fi  Ton  IT  3(ti(iii 


ronfiTcm*  action  compare<l  with — 


Butij-ft  i-stiiiiato 


Ilouse 


47. '.107,(100,000 


ll,.V.|.47;<.i«lll 
1«,S2J,770,0IW 

6.  *vi.  :<.■>>«,  oon 
47.  S3''.  791 ,  onri 


I 


$i:. '.'i2,7rvi,fK)0 

ll..'i71,7»J.(HI(l 

ifi,?(»,  .'tia.ooo 

7. 17fi.4.»,0OO 


I 


H.R.'>4.noo,  rnKi 

\\  3".<<. ',«!.  000 

\H.  w«.  ,v)n,  oon 

2,  OSti,  f.00,  000 


ii..Mf.,  .'.«r.ooo 

l.MM..-7l).000 
19,  177,  fi.'M.OOO 
2.  033,  720.  000 


48,  4-",',  J21.000 


ll.f.lfi.  0*57, 000 
I.^.  171,4*4,000 
III,  .'i92,  !»34.000 
2.  04^.  7«i,  000 


$i;.9<i.'?.r.9n.(Kifi 
ii.aia.MH.ood 

16,647,110,000 
7, 021,. V»,  000 


I 


4S.13G.247.000 


11.  .^74,  007, 00(1 

1,V  127,  MO,  000 

19,  390.  .W.  000 

2.  04.1.  78B.  000 


-s-u*".,  .'iin.ooo 

-4,(111,000 
4202,110,000 

4i:s. '".w.ooo 


+  $1,800,000 

+  12,416,000 

+  121,340.000 

+  161.200,000 


St'nalo 


+  2-V  247. 000 


-79.933.000 
-  142,(190.000 
4  4f>4,  084,  000 

-12.  M4,000 


+2ge.79a,ooo 


+27,500,000 

+46,240,000 

+212.»50,000 

+  10.066.000 


-$9,074,000 

-7.850.000 

-121,150,000 

-154,000,000 


47,  907,  ClOfi,  dflO  '       47.  s.'?<i,  4!n.0n(l  4'>,  429,  221,  000  4t>,  13f,.  247.  000 


-i  229,  247,  000 


+  29f,,  7Sf>.  000 


-292.071000 


—42,000,000 

-43.624.000 

-202,350.000 

-5.000.000 

-292,874,000 


TITI.K  IMII.ITAHY  l'EK.<()N  \  KI. 


Item 

Budpi  t  .-iinmt(S 

TiLSM"!  llou.v 

ra.s.snl  .-^iiiBte 

(^onfiTfiin  aftlon 

VontcTpn 

rr  art  km  compared  with  — 

Budeef  estimate 

IloniW 

Senate 

Militiry  t  crsontul,  .\rmy 

Milit.ir\  1  irsi.iiiiii.  Navy 

-Mil;;  j\  J  .T^piirnl.  .M;u-i"tU'  Cori'S 

Military  I  irsouiu  1,  Air  Kurw 

'$3,733,000,000 

'  2.  7'^.  7iKi.  iKiii 

l.Tl.aofp.  I1«i 

>4,  IM,  (MK).  IKM) 

'  214,  7(<l.  iHUi 
S.i,  sdO.OOO 
•JX.  lOO.  OOO 

.vMOO.oon 
,■3.  noo.  noo 

1.029,000,000 

1  »3,«M.s.*in.ooo 

2  2,  7.S4,  7(11,  iKni 

Mil.  Jill.  IK«l 
'•  4.  117.  HMO.  («»1 

239.  JH,  IX 10 
SI.  S(  1(1,00(1 
2»,  100,  000 

,10. 1' XI.  noo 

2';l.  NIO.IHHI 

.■a.  000,  000 

1,029.000.000 

'  $a.  64,1  •■<<Xi,  oon 

'  2,  734,  7(»i,  OOO 

H.].  ■Jlt\.  IKKl 

»4. 117.  Hir,  noo 

2;<'.'.  2l»i,  OWi 
K.  974. 000 
28,  100, 000 
.vi.  son,  nnn 

2<.l,  K()(l,tllKI 
,'.;!.  IHKI,  IKKl 

1,  02',',  1  Km.  IKKl 

'  »3,  643.  300,  noo 

'2,  734,  700.  IKKl 
ti'.l.  200,  IKKl 

» 4, 117. 9oi.nno 

239,  20(1,  OUI 
8.'i,  tKKI,  00(1 
28.  100,000 

.w,  11)0,  noo 

2i.l,S(X),UX) 

.Vt.lld'l.lKKI 

1.029,  IKKl,  (KHI 

-JS9,  700.000 

-30.000,000 

-111.  1110,  noo 

-00.  310.  IKKJ 

-r24..'Kj*nno 
+  l.Hiirf.(K>o 

*" 

- 

Kt  .-^  1  vc  pTsoiini  1,  Navy 

_ 

-12,374,000 

l{<".«(Tvp  p'rsoini'l    .\tr  Korco 

-6,  7D(I.(KK) 

\  1* :■  ^'il  1  iu  ir  !  [M  f-^Miii' !    \nii v 

-r23,3(Xj,U00 

N:it!oiir>l  <iinr'1  prr-«inni'l.  Air  Font^ 

lirlircd  \y.  y,  Difi  iih-   _ 

lot-J.  tiUf  I— Military  pcrsomu-l 

13,030,300,000 

12,g01.8fl0,000 

12,912,704,0(KI 

12,  9u3,f.9(l,0(K) 

-14fi,  510,000 

+  1,800.000 

-9,074,000 

TITLE  II-OrEKATION  AM)  MAINTENANCE 


191,  UK  1.000 


<'l»r,itii.n  im.i  ni:iiiit(naiic<>,  Aroiy...-_ $.t.  40J,  0(Ki.  ikki 

<  "I"  ';iti,,ii,  .\rii,y  _ i 

M.onli.'iia  iiv    oJ   r'^al    propt-rty   (acilities,  I  I 

.\niiy  ..| 

(Jl"  ration  and  niainteuant'O,  Navy )        2,  «40.  OOn,  ikIO 

<>(>or;itior.  Navy 

-M  uiit'iiirifc    i.f   rfiil    proiK-rfy    fat'ililifs, 

•'i"  :  itiiiTi  ;iii.|  nniiiil'iuitice,  Marino  Corps 

"lHr;iluii;.  .Miiriiir  Corjis.  

.M;iliiti'nnii(vof  real  proix'rt  y  faeilitle!",  Ma- 

MMC  Co  [>,■» 

M.iiinc  Cor  lis  slock  fund 

<  ip-r  ittor  Hnd  mnlntenanee,  .^Ir  Force 

"|KTati<ii.,  Air  Force 

MiiiitiMiiPiicv  ol  rial  propi-rty  ladlitles,  Aii 

Kf.rfY"  .       _ 

<)|i.Tatini   and  malnteiianoe,  Deftijse  apen-  \ 

iiiK I  354.148.000 

ij^ritiii 
.NI:iinlcn 

I-  '1^ 


4,371,000.000 


'  ii"  ritiiii  ,  O'  fen  SI-  api'iK'ifS 

itiicr  of  real  jiropcrty  facllitif*,  DP- 


$3, 12»,  345,000  I 
27,1, 000, 000 
2.  67i.yl6,  Wk) 

163,  .'i2r,,noo 

170,ti82,'(J00" 
21,31\n00 


$3, 4 1 1 ,  R4.1,  nnn  '      $3.  40<*.  34.^  000 


+  $f..  34.1. 000 


4,  09.V  444.  000 
260, 200,  000  I 


IL     lll-l'S     

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


332,O4«,U00 
13, 217, 000 




2,  H37,  142,000 

2.  S3fi,  292,  00(1 

-3.  70«,(K|0 

1<I3,(KJ0,000 

i92,566,66u 

+1.50(1,000 


(•) 
4.3«ts644.000 

(•) 

4.3M.(i44.000 

-5.356,000 

1 

1 

350.331,000 

IX,  331,  000 

j            -3,614,000 

+  ?3.  40S.  34."i.  000 
-3, 12h,345,000 

-275.000,000 
+2,  K36,  292,  OnO 
-2,671,»1«,000 

-163,  .126.000 
+  192.800,000 
-170,  etc,  000 

-21,  318,  000 


-$3,  .'<KI.O(JO 


+4,305,644.000 
-4,09.V444,000 

-200,200,000 

+850.331,000 
-332,048,000 

-13,217,000 


-fisn.OM 


-500,000 


-3,000,000 


I?  H- 


Ui 
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Department  of  Defense,  196S— Summary  of  appropria(i6\is     C\)iit  imicl 


tl 


Item 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  Na- 
tional Quard 


Operation,  Armv  Natkmal  Qaard. 
Matntenanee  of  real  prop 
Army  National  Ouard — 


atntenanee  of  real  property  btcUltles, 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard -z.——, - 

Operation,  Air  National  Onard 

Nlalntenance  of  real  property  fiwUltles,  Air 
National  Quard 

National  Board  (or  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice,  Army -— - 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Alaska  Com- 
munication System,  Army-- 

Oporatlon,  Alaska  Communication  Sys- 
tem, Army-.- - ,--,---• 

Maintenance  of  real  property  facilities, 
Alaska  Communication  System,  Army. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Secretary  of  Defense 

Claims,  Defense - 

Contingencies,  Defense 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  Defense -- - 


Total,  title  If— Operation  and  main- 
tenance  — 


Proc-urement  of  equipment  and   missiles. 

Army 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles,  Navy. 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy 

Other  procurement.  Navy --- 

Procurement,  Marine  Cotps 

Aircraft  proctirement.  Air  Force 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force 

Airlift  modemixation.  Air  Force. — 

Procurement,  Defense  agencies - 

Total,  title  III— Procurement 


$2,555,000,000 

'3,065,000,000 

2,982,000,000 

912,000,000 

258,000,000 

•  3, 135, 000, 000 

2,  500, 000, 000 

1,000,000,000 

(10) 

38,000,000 


$2,,')00.000,000 

'3.007,970,000 

»  2, 907. 200, 000 

901.700,000 

256.000,000 

3.  507,  900,  000 

2.  459, 000. 000 

950.  000.  00(1 

(lOj 

3C.  000, 000 


16,445,000,000         16,525,770,000 


16,  768,  260, 000 


TITLE  IV  -RESEARCH,  DEVELOP.MEST,  TE.<T.  AND  |-;VA  I,r  ATIOV 


R(<search,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, Army , 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. Navy - - - - 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. Air  Force - 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. Defense  agencies 

Emergency  fund.  Defense 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Advanced  R('s<>iu-cli 
Projects  Agency,  Department  of  Defen.so 

Total,  title  IV— Research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation 

Total,  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 


$1,329,000,000 

1,474,000,000 

"3,439,000,000 

451,000,000 
I2  1,'i0.000,000 


$1,317,000,000 

1,473,458,000 

"3.480,900,000 

439, 000. 000 
I'lSO.OOO.OOO 


G.  843, 000, 000 


6,860,358.000 


47,907,000,000         47,839,491,000 


-f- 


$1,323,  000.  (XXI  : 
1,478,4.18.  (XX)  i 


I 


"3.776.000,000 

449,000,0(XI 
"160, 000,(100 

0-) 


$l,:u',t.  -<linx 

1.  17'.. '.IfiH.  (X 

mi  u|i 

444.  (Jk 

l.'JI.lIjl 


IXI 
(X)0 

"  3.  r..T.'.  Ujll,  IXXj 


I.  (XX) 
1,000 


-$'.j.  .MX).  (IX) 

-^  1.  (I.'A.  (XXI 

I'.a.  Hxi.ooo 
-7.000.000 


7.176,458.000 


48,4-'9.221.000 


7.0Jl.i$8,000 
48.  13ti.2i7.(XX) 


+  178.558.000 


-f2-J9.247,000 


-t  $:.!.  •'■00.  aX) 

-1-2. . '00.000 

-I- 1. '1.200. (XX) 

-(-l.'.,000.000 


-$;<,  '.(JO.  (XXI 
-•-'..'«),  (XXI 

- 1 «.'!.  WXI,  0»XI 
-,1.  (X)0,(X«l 


+  161, 200, «» 


+296,7.16,000 


-l.%4.900.00n 
-292,971,000 


■  In  addition,  $350,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
'  In  addition,  $25,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
'  In  addition,  $70,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
«  Reflects  decrease  of  $6,900,000  in  H.  Doc.  377. 

•  Includes  Increase  of  $6,900,000  in  H.  Doc.  377. 

•  Language  providing  $15,000,000  by  transfer  from  Navy  ^Unk  fund. 

'  In  addition,  $165,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Aircraft  and  related  pro- 
curement. Navy." 

•  In  addition  $20,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Navy  industrial  fund. 


•  In  addition  reapprcpriation  of  t.M4..ii«i.(xX). 

'J  Appropriation  now  (f)mt)int'(l  wiili  •  .\ircr:ift  pro<iiriniriit.  Air  Fi>rc<'." 

"  Includes  $747. :«X).i)U  I  for  activilie.s  pnviou.sly  c-.irricd  under  .\ir  Kor<-e  profuri'inrnt 
accounts. 

"  In  addition.  $l.'X).i)(|l.ixXl  to  f>e  diiivcil  by  tr;in,-.fiT  front  oilier  aplMopriatioiii;  avail- 
able for  obliftatu.n  in  tlir  rcsixctivc  fisc:il  year. 


"  Appropriation  iih» 
Defen.se  ageiicit' 


■otnliiiii'il  \Miti  ■•  Ki-scarcli.  devflopnn  nl.  ti  >t.  uiul  cv.iUlitinn. 


SKSERVX  FORCES 

The  significant  changes  in  which  the 
Members  of  the  Hoiise  will  be  interested 
would  involve,  I  may  say  first,  the  Army 
National  Ouard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 
The  House  provided  funds  for  an  end 
strength  for  fiscal  year  1963  of  a  total  of 
400,000  for  the  National  Ouard  and 
300,000  for  the  Reserves,  There  was  no 
mandatory  language  included  in  the 
House  bill.  As  a  result  of  the  calling  up 
of  Reserves  and  Ouardsmen  last  year,  it 
is  difficult  to  predict  Just  what  the  man- 
ning strength  of  these  two  components 
will  actually  be  during  this  fiscal  year. 

In  conference  it  was  agreed  that  lan- 
guage would  be  made  a  portion  of  this 


bill  which  would  provide  that  the  Arjny 
would  program  an  end  strength — tha^  is 
the  strength  as  of  June  30,  1963-t-of 
400,000  for  the  Ouard  and  300,000  for  tihe 
Reserves.  That  gives  a  considerable 
latitude  for  the  building  up  of  the  drjll- 
pay  strength  of  these  forces  which  had 
been  reduced  considerably  as  the  retult 
of  the  calling  up  of  Reservists  und 
Ouardsmen  last  year.  It  wsis  agreed!  in 
conference  that  in  recruiting  Guardsmen 
and  Reservists  the  standards  of  qualifi- 
cations required  of  the  Regular  Artny 
would  be  required  of  the  Reservists  and 
the  National  Guard. 

A  couple  of  other  provisions  are  In- 
cluded in  the  statement  of  the  manaftis 


which  would  require  better  management 
of  the  Guard  and  the  Reserve  Forces.  I 
think  the  Members  will  t>e  interested  in 
reading  those. 

RS    70 

The  next  item  that  I  think  you  might 
like  to  have  me  make  reference  to  is  the 
B-70  program,  now  known  as  the  RS-70. 
In  previous  years  we  have  provided  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  so-called  B-70 
aircraft  development  program.  The 
B-70's  were  graduated  into  what  is  now 
known  as  the  RS-70,  the  reconnaissance 
and  strike  70  planes. 

The  House  provided  the  $171  million, 
which  was  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
RS-70  planes.    In  addition  to  the  budget 
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estimate,  the  House  provided  $52,900,000 
to  expedite  the  program,  especially  in 
the  field  of  certain  electronic  component 
development. 

The  other  body  raised  the  total  amount 
to  $491  million.  The  action  of  the  con- 
ference is  as  follows: 

The  funds  for  the  RS-70  provided  in 
the  House  bill  were  increased  by  $138.7 
million.  These  funds,  which  were  not 
requested  in  the  budget  were  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Air 
Force  to  initiate  the  production  of  three 
additional  experimental  RS-70  s  or  B- 
70s.  Tliere  are  three  of  these  aircraft 
aheady  in  production,  one  of  which  is 
scheduled  to  fly  in  December  of  this  year. 
This  money  would  initiate  an  addi- 
tional three,  making  a  total  of  six  of 
these  RS-70-type  aircraft  that  have 
been  funded. 

Also  it  is  provided  in  the  bill  that 
funds  may  be  used  through  emergency 
fund  appropriations  and  transfer  au- 
thority to  further  expedite  the  B-70  or 
RS-70  program,  so  this  seems  to  be  a 
rather  good  compromise  on  the  matter. 
Whether  or  not  these  funds  will  be  used 
will  depend  upon  the  decision  made  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  also 
may  depend  somewhat  upon  the  degree 
of  success  that  is  experienced  in  trying 
to  get  the  know-how  to  produce  an  RS- 
70  weapon  system,  the  aircraft  plus  the 
radar,  missiles,  and  othejj  components 
that  would  be  required.  If  there  are 
sufficient  and  significant  technological 
breakthroughs  made,  it  may  be  possible 
to  accelerate  this  program,  and  the  con- 
ferees took  the  position  that  the  pro- 
gram ought  to  be  pushed  and  that  we 
should  have  the  RS-70  as  a  follow -on.  in 
a  way.  to  the  B-52  bomber. 

Third,  a  matter  that  will  engage  the 
attention  of  some  of  you  has  to  do  with 
the  research  grants. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.    MINSHALL.     Before    you    leave 
the  RS-70  program.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire if  there  have  been  any  refwrts  from 
Dr.  Chary k's  group  in  the  Air  Force  or 
from  Dr.  Browns  committee  or  from  the 
Secretary  of   Defense,   Mr.   McNamara. 
as    to    their    recommendations    on    the 
RS-70  program?     They  promised  to  fur- 
nish reports  to  the  House  in  a  matter 
of  weeks,  but  it  has  been  months  now 
and  we  have  heard  nothing  from  them. 
Mr.    MAHON.     They  have  been  pur- 
suing   these    studies    in    the    Defense 
Department.     The  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  and  the  Air 
Force  have  made  a  considerable  amount 
of  progress,  but  no  determination  has 
been  finally  agreed  upon,  and  it  may  be 
another   month   before   any   decision   is 
made,  so  I  am  told.    I  might  say  that 
there  is  no  indication  at  this  point  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  ready  at  this 
moment  to  go  forward  with  the  program 
in  excess  of  the  program  which  was  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill.    Of  course,  I 
cannot  determine  what  the  future  judg- 
ment will  be. 

Now,  a  controversial  matter  in  this 
bill  has  to  do  with  research  grants  to 
colleges. 


Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  leaves  that 
subject? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  yield. 
Mr.    BECKER.     Can    the    gentleman 
tell  me  whether  he  believes  the  position 
of     the     Secretary     of     Defense,     Mr. 
McNamara.  has  changed  to  a  favorable 
view    toward    the    full   RS-70    program 
rather   than  in   opposition   to  it,  as  it 
has  been  up  to  the  time  this  bill  came 
to  the  floor?    I  am  not  asking  you  to 
read  Secretary  McNamara's  mind,  but 
would  the  gentleman  know  from  conver- 
sations whether  his  view  has  changed? 
Mr.  MAHON.     Insofar  as  I  know,  the 
Secretary  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
all  of  the  information  and  all  the  tech- 
nical data  which  he  feels  is  required  for 
him  to  make  final  judgment  on  whether 
or  not  we  should  proceed  with  a  weapons 
system  RS-70.    I  believe  that  within  the 
next  2  or  3  months  and  before  Congress 
meets  again  some  very  definite  decision 
will  be  made. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  take  it  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  not  changed  his  mind  up  to 
the  present  time.  That  is  not  what  the 
gentleman  said,  but  I  take  it  from  your 
colloquy  that  he  has  given  no  indica- 
tion that  he  has  changed  his  i>osition. 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  Secretary  has  given 
no  indication  to  the  committee  that  he 
has  changed  the  views  that  he  had  given 
earlier  in  the  year  in  regard  to  the  RS-70. 
Mr.  BECKER.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

RESEARCH    GRANTS 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  the  House  bill  it  was 
provided  that  when  the  services  made 
grants  to  colleges  for  research  projects, 
the  indirect  costs  paid  on  such  grants 
should  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  di- 
rect costs  of  the  project.  This  has  been 
the  law  since  1958  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priation Act.  There  has  been  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  limitation,  but 
the  research  projects  under  HEW  con- 
tinue to  move  rapidly  forward  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  utilization  of  the  public 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
necessity  that  we  have  a  Govenunent- 
wide  jxjlicy  on  grants  to  colleges  for  re- 
search and  development.  It  must  be 
understood  that  these  grants  are  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  col- 
leges in  the  field  of  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  contract. 
But  contracts  are  not  involved  here. 
The  type  of  thing  that  is  involved  is  this: 
A  college  contacts  one  of  the  military 
services  and  says.  "We  have  the  person- 
nel who  are  able  to  tackle  a  certain 
problem  which  we  understand  is  signifi- 
cant and  important  to  you.  We  would 
like  to  do  this  work.  Here  is  a  detailed 
statement  of  what  we  can  do  and  would 
like  to  do.  We  would  like  for  you  to 
provide  a  grant  for  the  performance  of 
this  work." 

S6,  this  work  will  be  done  by  profes- 
sors and  by  graduate  students  and  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  we  are  seeking 
to  progress  scientifically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  there  is  no 
thought  on  my  part  when  we  hand  this 
work  out  to  the  colleges  that  they  should 
have  any  substantial  out-of-pocket  costs 


for  the  doing  of  this  research  work.  So 
we  have  provided  in  conference,  rather 
than  the  15  percent  for  indirect  costs  in 
the  House  bill,  20  percent,  and  the  indi- 
cation is  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  various  bills  will  undertake 
to  establish  this  as  a  Government-wide 
limitation  on  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  our 
colleges,  most  of  which  have  business 
administration  departments,  and  the  De- 
fense Department  would  undertake  to 
approach  this  matter  of  grants  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  The  problem  does  not 
seem  to  be  too  complicated. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  colleges 
should  not  be  able  to  sit  down  and  enu- 
merate the  costs  that  are  incident  to 
research     and     development    in    these 
grants.      The    Government    would    not 
think  of  asking  the  colleges  to  buy  the 
equipment  or  to  provide  the  utilities  or 
to  provide  the  personnel  for  the  doing 
of   these   tasks   without  compensation. 
That  is  all  covered  in  these  grants.    But 
there  has  been  too  much  confusion  in 
the    program    with    these    percentages 
running  all  the  way  from  10  percent,  20 
percent  to  30  percent,  and  up  to  72  per- 
cent.     People    who    request    research 
grants  ought  to  submit  all  the  costs  that 
are  incident  to  the  grant  and  ask  for  a 
grant  based  upon  those  costs.     These 
costs  should  not  be  too  diflBcult  to  ascer- 
tain.   I  do  not  think  it  would  be  too  diflB- 
cult for  the  colleges  to  secure  this  mfor- 
mation.     Let  them  call  in  the  head  of 
their    busmess    administration    depart- 
ment, if  necessary,  to  improve  their  cost 
estimate.   I  do  not  believe  this  20  percent 
restriction  is  going  to  work  any  undue 
and  unjust  hardship  on  any  of  the  col- 
leges.   Understand,  it  is  not  retroactive. 
It  does  not  apply  to  grants  which  are 
being  made  from  funds  previously  pro- 
vided.   It  will  only  have  to  do  with  the 
grants  of  the  fiscal  year  1963  appropria- 
tion.   As  of  now  it  is  a  1-year  proposition 
only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
decision  by  the  conferees  will  be  reason- 
ably acceptable  to  the  House.  I  think 
there  has  been  considerable  misunder- 
standing in  regard  to  this  program.  I 
believe  that  our  college  people  are  fair- 
minded  people  and  I  beUeve  that  they 
will  accept  the  action  of  the  Congress  in 
regard  to  this  matter  as  being  in  the 
public  interest. 

If  they  have  been  doing  an  inade- 
quate job  in  accounting  and  have  been 
losing  money  as  a  result  of  this  Gov- 
ernment work,  let  them  prepare  more 
definite  cost  figures  and  let  the  grants 
be  made  on  that  kind  of  basis.  That  is 
my  feeling  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

listened  carefully  to  what  the  gentleman 
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h«8  said  eaaeeniiiis  tbe  aj-pncent  Mm- 
ttatSoB  OB  tndireet  costs  on  reaearrh 
grants  ia  the  OeCenae  BeiMaUuent  tilL 
I  hsve  BBMAe  »  var  Intenitve  study  of 
ttds  astter  beeaose  tbe  Uniyecrfty  of 

IftffhIjifMi,  at  Ann  Arhcf.  MJclU  my  ilOie- 

Umn,  te  twy  nmcii  concerned  abooft  this 

problem.  ^  ^  ,.. 

Tbe  sentteaaaa  has  announced  that  it 
Is  the  Iz^tantion  of  the  Oonuoittee  en 
Apprapiiatians  to  tndnde  tiiiB  same  ao- 
pereent  Mtttri^**-  In  cfvery  other  bill; 
thAt  woUd  include  the  Deq^artmoit  of 
Health.  Bdaeattan,  and  Wdfare  bill, 
which  woiild  mean  an  increase  of  5  per- 
cent In  that  M&:  tt  would  toe  hnpoeed 
upon  the  Atosaic  Enecir  appsxvriation 
in  the  poblic  works  bUl,  the  Nattonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
appropriation  in  tbe  independent  offlces 
bin,  ttw  National  Science  Foondation  ap- 
praprtatton,  in  the  same  bin,  and  all 
other  aeendcs  spending  money  on  re- 
search grants. 

As  I  understood  the  gentleman,  he  said 
there  is  confusion  liere  and  perhaps  the 
managers  of  the  insUtntions  of  higher 
leuning  dotng  tills  researdi  are  not  pur- 
suing good  management  policies  and  do 
not  have  controls.  But  I  say  to  the 
House  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatkms  took  this  action  without  ever 
giving  those  people  a  day  in  court,  with- 
out ever  hearing  what  thetr  problems 
are  or  hearii^  their  ride  of  the  case. 
The  only  testimony  I  know  of  in  the  De- 
fense DepartmMit  appropriation  bill  is 
the  testimony  of  Defense  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  Brown  In  charge  of 
Reseaix^  and  Dev^opment,  and  primar- 
ily his  testimony  consisted  of  a  statement 
he  submitted  after  the  hearings. 

I  do  not  believe  this  matter  has  been 
given  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  im- 
portant, becanse  there  is  approximately 
$1  bmion  a  year  going  to  these  institu- 
tions of  h'g^pT  learning  and  80  percent 
of  the  colleges  of  this  country  are  re- 
ceiving these  research  funds. 

To  put  on  a  percentage  limitation  im- 
plies a  xmlfoim  system  of  accounting. 
A  system  of  accounting  is  a  useful  tool 
of  management  to  record  business  trans- 
actions and  decisions.  AH  of  these  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  are  different 
in  some  way  or  other.  Some  are  State 
institutions,  some  are  religious  institu- 
tions, some  are  municipal  institutions, 
some  are  privately  endowed.  They  are 
all  of  different  character  and  naturally 
their  accounting  systems  differ  one  from 
the  other.  A  large  institution  may  have 
establisihed  a  cost-accounting  system 
where  it  charges  to  each  department  a 
percentage  of  the  general  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  university.  But  a 
small  Institution  would  not  do  that. 

A  15 -percent  limitation  or  a  2D -per- 
cent limitation  or  any  percentage  limi- 
tation is  meaningful  only  if  all  of  the 
institutloBB  keep  tbeir  botdcs  on  the  same 
basis.  T^at  lieing  so,  and  ttw  gentle- 
man says  there  should  be  uniformity,  it 
invites  the  Federal  Goveriunent  to  step 
in  Mid  ten  these  institutions  of  higher 
learning  what  kind  of  accounting  system 
they  should  maintain.  When  Uie  Gtov- 
ernment  does  tliat  it  is  injecting  Itself 
into  the  ba«lnes.s  manasemeat  of  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  leunlic  wtiere  it  does 
not  belong. 


Mr.  MAHCHf.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman, in  my  opinion,  is  on  a  very  un- 
sound basis  in  his  reasoning.     As  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Oovemment  I  do  apt 
want  to  go  home  and  tell  my  people  that 
we  do  not  require  a  good  husbanding  Df 
Federal  funds.    PersonaUy  I  do  not  care 
anything  al}oat  the  Idnd  of  accounting 
sji&teaM  the  eoUeges   tiave.     Iiet    thQm 
Imve  whatever  kind  of  accounting  sy|s- 
tem  they  want.    We  are  not  ccmcem^d 
with  tiieir  necounting  systems.     But  if 
tliey  come  to  Washington  cokI  ask  f|or 
tiie  taxpayers'  money  to  do  a  certain  j0b, 
I  propose  tiiat  we  should  say  to  every 
college,  whetiier  it  is  in  Michigan  or  N0w 
Jersey  or  Texas.  "If  you  want  Uiis  Gov- 
ernment money  for  doing  this  importatnt 
woik,  you  will  have  to  sgpend  it  un4er 
certain  roles  and  regulations,  and  you 
liave  got  to  figure  out  what  your  costs  ftre 
unri  sit  down  and  show  us  what  your 
costs  will  be." 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  that,  then  the  gentieman 
is  arguing  for  a  loose  and  irresponsible 
fiscal  system  which  I  certainly  canttiot 
ezKlorse,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  genftle- 
man  wiaiies  to  endorse. 

llr.  MEADSt.  I  certainly  do  not  ad- 
vocate any  loose  fiscal  system.  I  am  just 
as  TTT*^  concerned  with  economy  and 
honesty  as  Use  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Tho-e  axe  regulations  governing  allow- 
able costs.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Cir- 
cular No.  A-ai,  and  these  costs  are  be- 
ing audited  by  Government  auditors  in 
the  universities.  All  I  am  saying  is.  Why- 
do  you  not  go  into  this  subject  beljore 
you  take  action  and  adopt  controls  which 
are  Intelligent  and  workable  rather  tjian 
impose  this  drastic  limitation? 

Mr.    MAHON.    The    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  does  re- 
search.   Research  requires  men  and  felso 
equipment.    There  is  a  great  similarity' 
in  all  research  programs.    We  have  had 
years  of  experience.    In  1958  a  IS-perQent 
limitation  was   put   in   the   HEW   bill. 
Some  of  the  colleges  who  undoubtedly 
were  getting  more  and  no  doubt  tjhey 
needed  ttie  money,  objected  very  stren- 
uously.   The  expectation  in  some  qijiai- 
ters  was  that  this  program  wouldl  be 
wrecked.    But  in  1957  the  grants  made 
by    the  National  Institutes   of   Hep-lOi 
were  ^80  million  and  this  year  they  are 
apfn-oiumately  $500  mUlian.    So  it  has 
worked  out  very  well  in  NIH.    We  have 
had  that  experience.     So  we  raise  the 
limitation  5  percent,  and  we  fix  it  ajt  20 
percent.    We  have  heard  from  maajy  of 
the  colleges.    We  have  talked  to  officiials. 
We  have  had  all  manner  of  infortna- 
tion.     There  is  no  lack  of  informajtian 
here  for  our  consideration.   The  National 
Science  Foiindation  follows  a  policy  ^^ 
allowing  20  percent  with  a  leeway  lof  5 
percent  for  certain  contingencies,  aiid  so 
forth. 

When  we  get  to  dispensing  the  tax- 
payer's money,  I  think  we  need  to  be  a 
httie  naore  severe  and  pienetiating  ij(  oiir 
analysis  of  these  matters. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, I  make  no  apology  for  the  action 
here. 

I  tiiink  it  would  be  of  interest  to  place 
in  tbe  Rscou  at  this  point  a  table  sluow- 
ing  the  percentage  of  indirect  costs  re- 
ported by  some  of  our  colleges  and  luni- 


versities  that  are  apparently  estimating 
above  average  indirect  cost.  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  this  disparity  and  I  am  con- 
vinced this  disparity  can  be  largely  elim- 
inated i>y  the  use  of  better  accounting 
methods  on  Government  grant  projects 
and  better  negotiations  between  the  col- 
leges and  the  services  on  these  Govern- 
ment programs: 

Inttitution  and  cmrrent  overhead  rute 

Percent 
Massachusetts     Institute     of     Tech- 

nology 81.  3 

Harvard   UiUverBity >  SO.  I 

Coluoobia  University 38.5 

New  York   University 48.0 

Princeton    University 72.0 

Johns   Hopkins *0.  5 

University  of  Chicago 63,0 

University  of  minois 66.0 

University    of    Texas S6.  0 

University    of    Miami «a.8 

University  of  Marylami 40.0 

University  of  California 33.0 

California   Technology 55.0 

Georgia    Technology 61.0 

University  of  Kansas 48.0 

Florida  State  University 43.0 

University  of  Michigan 4».0 

'  Percentage  of  total  direct  costs. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  just  wish  the  gen- 
tleman had  heard  from  them  before  this 
action  was  taken. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  heard  from  many 
of  them. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  wish  you  could  have 
had  them  before  your  committee,  to  go 
into  the  problem  and  get  some  facts  and 
views  and  maJce  a  thorough  study  before 
you  took  drastic  action  of  this  kind. 
i»EacENTAGf:  LrMrTATioK  ON  nreiascT  costs  or 
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Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  was  before  the  House  last 
April,  it  contained  a  15-perccnt  limita- 
tion on  indirect  costs  on  research  grants. 
The  Senate  deleted  this  limitation  by 
amendment  No.  29.  The  conference  re- 
port before  us  recommends  that  the  mat- 
ter stricken  out  be  restored  and  amended 
to  provide  for  20  percent  in  lieu  of  15 
percent. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  decided  and  has 
infonnally  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
conferees  in  the  other  body  on  appro- 
priation bills  to  provide  for  this  same  20 
percent  indirect  cost  limitation  on  re- 
search grants  in  all  appropriation  bills. 

When  the  bill  v^-as  before  the  House 
on  April  18,  1962.  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  CtoerbergI  to  delete  the  15-per- 
cent limitation  on  indirect  expenses  in 
research  grants  and  to  restore  the  $4  mil- 
lion which  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  had  deleted  as  a  result  of 
the  limitation,  received  very  strong  sup- 
port from  the  Members  of  the  House.  On 
a  teller  vote  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  fairly  close  vote  of  93  to  115 — 
CoNGRESSiON.\L  Rkcorb,  April  18,  1962. 
page  6927. 

For  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing doing  some  $1  billion  of  research  for 
the  Federal  Government  annually,  ob- 
viously a  20-percent  limitation  is  better 
than  a  15 -percent  limitation.  But  my 
objection  to  this  provision  is  twofold: 
First,  the  whole  approach  of  a  percent- 
age   limitation    is    wrong    since    to    be 


meaningful  and  uniform  it  leads  to  a 
standard  pattern  of  accounting  among 
colleges  and  universities  dictated  by  the 
Federal  Government;  and  second,  even 
a  20-percent  indirect  cost  limitation  is 
not  compensatory  and  does  not  reimburse 
institutions  for  their  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses in  conducting  research  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

No  such  rigid  limitation  should  be  im- 
posed upon  vital  research  programs  in 
medicine,  defense,  atomic  energy,  space 
and  science  generally  without  full  and 
careful  exploration  of  its  possible  con- 
sequences and  implications  and  hearing 
the  views  of  Federal  ofiBcials  charged 
with  administering  expenditures  for  such 
research  programs  and  the  views  and 
experiences  of  representatives  of  the  in- 
stitutions where  the  work  is  done. 

Unfortimately  hearings  on  appropria- 
tion bills  were  concluded  before  those 
opposed  to  the  percentage  limitation 
were  aware  of  the  possibility  of  its  in- 
clusion. 

1.  A  PKRCENTACE  LIMITATION  OF  INDIRECT  COSTS 
ON  FEDERAL  RESEARCH  GRANTS  IS  AN  UNSOUND 
APPROACH 

The  Federal  Government's  expendi- 
tures in  research  are  huge — $12 '2  billion 
estimated  for  1963 — and  growing.  About 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  this  research  is 
being  done  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  of  the  country,  of  which  it  is 
estimated  80  percent  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral research  funds. 

Much  of  this  research  Is  done  on  con- 
tract, where  the  item  of  indirect  costs 
is  negotiated  on  an  institution -by -insti- 
tution basis  under  Budget  Bureau  Cir- 
cular No.  A-21,  with  due  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  institution's  operations 
and  the  accounting  system  by  which  its 
business  transactions  are  recorded. 

The  percentage  limitation  has  been 
applied  only  to  grants  which  are  small 
in  dollar  volume  compared  with  research 
contracts.  For  example,  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  contained 
a  15 -percent  limitation  of  indirect  costs 
on  grants  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
The  conference  report  before  us  raises 
the  15-percent  figure  to  20  percent.  Re- 
search grants  totaled  $40  million  in  the 
deferise  bill  as  compared  with  over  $300 
million  for  research  contracts. 

A  percentage  limitation  on  indirect 
costs  is  meaningful  and  workable  only 
if  the  base  to  which  the  limitation  is 
applied  is  vmiform  among  institutions 
receiving  research  grants;  only  if  they 
conduct  their  operations  and  record 
their  business  transactions  and  maintain 
their  accounting  systems  in  an  essential- 
ly uniform  way. 

Is  there  such  uniformity? 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  vary 
widely,  in  size,  in  character,  and  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  their  operations 
and  recording  their  business  trans- 
actions. Some  are  supported  by  States 
or  cities,  others  by  churches  and  reU- 
gious  groups  or  orders,  and  others  by 
private  endowment.  State  legislatures, 
governing  bodies  and  donors  may  require 
or  influence  the  manner  of  conducting 
and  recording  their  business  transac- 
tions. 

A  large  institution  might  have  devel- 
oped an  elaborate  cost  accoimting  system 


charging  supphes,  equipment  and  serv- 
ices directly  to  a  department  doing  re- 
search work.  Thus  its  direct  costs  would 
be  a  high  proE>ortion  of  total  costs;  20 
percent  of  direct  costs  might  be  more 
than  compensation  for  overhead. 

A  small  institution,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  not  see  fit  to  maintain  a  costly 
and  elaborate  cost-accounting  system, 
and  direct  costs  might  be  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  total  costs.  In  this  case, 
20  percent  of  direct  costs  would  reim- 
burse only  a  fraction  of  the  out-of- 
pocket  expense  of  supporting  a  research 
project. 

It  all  depends  on  how  the  institution 
operates  and  keeps  its  books. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  In- 
terim Report  of  March  1962.  in  its  study 
of  indirect  costs  of  research  in  colleges 
and  universities,  made  this  comment: 
Problem  or  Uniformity 

When  an  attempt  Is  made  to  compare 
indirect  cost  rates  of  Individual  Institu- 
tions, difficulties  arise  from  the  lack  of  com- 
mon denominators  in  both  the  items  to  be 
charged  as  indirect  costs  and  the  items  com- 
prising the  direct-cost  base.  Each  institution 
has  its  own  characteristic  fiscal  structure, 
and.  consequently,  procedures  vary  for  han- 
dling certain  allowable  costs  in  the  com- 
putation of  indirect -cost  rates.  Problems 
of  applying  uniform  statistical  methods  to 
a  large  number  of  individual  variables  of  cost 
were  great.  In  this  study,  It  has  not  been 
completely  possible  to  rule  out  or  establish 
controls  over  the  Institutional  differences  In 
accounting  for  identical  items  of  costs.  A 
highly  selective  statistical  procedure  was 
necessary  If  the  Important  recorded  items  of 
cost  were  not  to  lose  significance  through 
scattering. 

By  means  of  Circular  No.  A-21,  one  of 
the  most  widely  used  and  tangible  measures 
of  indirect  costs,  significant  items  of  costs 
were  Identified  and  a  uniform  system  was 
established  in  the  schedules  for  recording 
these  major  costs.  By  adjusting  for  certain 
costs  such  as  employee  benefits,  reasonable 
common  denominators  were  obtained  for 
both  the  direct  and  Indirect  cost  bases. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  this  point 
that  caution  must  be  exercised  in  making 
direct  comparisons  of  the  levels  of  R.  &  D. 
indirect-cost  rates  of  large  versus  smaU 
schools.  Since  the  method  and  procedures 
used  in  computing  the  rates  for  small 
schools  differ  from  those  employed  by  the 
large  institutions,  a  number  of  technical 
accounting  adjustments  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  standardize  and  compare  the 
computations  for  the  two  groups  of  insti- 
tutions. To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  In- 
direct-cost rates  of  the  small  schools  cannot 
be  compared  directly  with  those  of  the  large 
schools. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  uniformity 
would  be  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  criteria  and  standards  for 
a  uniform  pattern  of  accounting  sys- 
tems, including  a  clear  definition  of  di- 
rect and  indirect  costs  and  require  its 
adoption  by  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing receiving  research  grants.  This 
clearly  would  be  an  invasion  by  the 
Federal  Grovemment  into  the  area  of 
business-management  decisions  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning — since  ac- 
counting systems  are  devised  merely  to 
record  business  transactions  and  deci- 
sions— and  would  lead  inevitably  to 
Federal  interference,  if  not  supervision 
and  control  of  important  areas  of 
management  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 


This  would  impair  the  freedom  of  re- 
search, increase  the  paperwork — and  the 
business  staffs  to  handle  the  same — and 
possibly  induce  the  establishment  of  ex- 
pensi\  e  cost- accounting  systems  not 
heretofore  regarded  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  higher  educational  field. 

It  could  lead  to  distortion  of  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  of  uni- 
versities because  of  the  predominant 
financial  infiuence  of  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  research.  It  could  impair  the 
\'itality  and  rate  of  progress  of  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

In  turn,  that  could  harm  the  Federal 
Governments  own  important  activities 
and  objectives  in  scientific  research  and 
development. 

A  far  more  intelligent  approach  to 
prevent  abuses  in  charging  for  the  ad- 
ministrative overhead  costs  for  perform- 
ing research  for  the  Federal  Government 
is  provided  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Cir- 
cular No.  A-21.  which  established  prin- 
ciples for  computing  indirect  costs  on 
research.  This  circular  provides  for  as- 
sessing indirect  costs  on  an  institution- 
by-institution  basis  subject  to  audit  by 
Federal  agencies  resp>onsible  for  alloca- 
tion and  administration  of  research 
work. 

This  Budget  Bureau  circular  starts 
out  by  recognizing  the  wide  variety  in 
character  and  size  of  institutions  work- 
ing on  research  grants,  and  does  not 
seek  to  alter  the  accounting  system  used 
by  the  institution  for  the  conduct  of  its 
day-to-day  business  and  its  educational 
and  non-Federal  research  responsibili- 
ties. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No. 
A-21  provides  fiexibility  in  control.  The 
rigid  20-percent  limitation  on  indirect 
costs  does  not. 

Under  "jwlicy  guides,"  the  circular 
recites : 

A  Each  college  and  university  has  its  own 
unique  combination  of  staff,  facilities,  and 
experience,  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
conduct  research  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  its  academic  programs  and  Institutional 
objectives  while  fulfilling  Its  contractual 
responsibilities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

D.  It  is  not  Intended  that  the  application 
of  these  principles  should  require  any  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  generally  accepted 
and  established  accounting  practices  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  20 -percent  indirect  cost  limitation 
imposes  rigidity  and  logically  is  work- 
able only  if  a  vmiform  pattern  of 
accounting  and  a  uniform  definition  of 
direct  and  indirect  costs  is  forced  upon 
universities  and  colleges  by  the  Federal 
Government.  • 

2.     TWENTT     PERCENT    OF     DIRECT    COSTS    IS     NOT 
COMPENSATORY      FOR      OVERHEAD      EXPENSES 

The  interim  report  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  based  upon  a 
survey  of  200  colleges  and  universities 
engaged  in  research  and  development 
sponsored  by  Federal  agencies  during 
the  fiscal  year  1960.  After  making  cer- 
tain adjustments — to  allow  for  dif- 
fering accounting  systems — the  National 
Science  Foundation  concluded  that  the 
average  of  indirect  costs  of  Federal 
research  and  development  was  28  per- 
cent of  direct  costs  in  large  colleges  and 
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unlvemttief  azMl  32  percent  for  the  82 
small  schMHs:  thai  li.  tboae  having  leas 
than  $25*.MM  in  direct  costs  for  Federal 
research  and  devdopment. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  20 -percent 
limitation  w<wM  reimburse  institutions 
doing  research  for  the  FWeral  Govern- 
ment for  only  about  one-third  of  the 
out-of-poefcet  costs  incurred  by  them  for 
the  ooodoct  of  research  progi-ams  for  the 
Federal  Oovemraent. 

3.   TACrr   ASSUMPTIONS 

The  source  of  the  drive  to  impose  a 
20-percent  limitation  on  indirect  costs 
of  Federal  research  grants  is  somewhat 
obscure.  It  seems  to  proceed  from  a  be- 
lief that  universities  are  enriching  them- 
selves and  running  their  institutions  on 
Federal  research  funds — that  there  are 
at  present  no  controls  upon  the  amount 
imiversitles  are  permitted  to  charge  for 
their  administrative  overhead  or  so- 
called  Indirect  costs,  and  that  while  a 
percentage  limitation  may  be  a  some- 
what unakilirnl  device,  it  is  imperative 
that  some  control  be  imposed  by  the 
Congress  to  keep  the  matter  from  getting 
out  Qi  hand. 

Those  holding  this  view  have  failed  to 
cite  any  single  exwnple  of  a  university's 
enriching  Itself,  far  less  any  widespread 
abuses  among  the  college  community 
generally. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  the  assumption 
that  imiversitles  are  making  money  on 
these  Federal  research  grants.  On  the 
contrary,  Oovemment-audited  figures 
showed,  for  example,  that  for  fiscal  year 
1961  the  University  of  Michigan  spent 
on  indirect  costs  for  research  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  $1 V2  million  more  than  the 
amount  for  which  it  was  reimbursed  by 
the  Federal  Government, 

Harvard  in  Its  report,  "Harvard  and 
the  Federal  Government,"  noted  that  in 
1959-60  "the  university  incuned  $687,500 
in  unreimbursed  indirect  costs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoptiwi  of  this  un- 
sound, rigid  percentage  limitation  on 
overhead  costs  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities conducting  research  for  the  Federal 
Government  under  grants  poses  for  these 
institutions  a  very  difficult  problem  and 
a  hard  choice.  It  may  well  result  in 
universities'  refusing  to  accept  grants  on 
conditions  which  require  than  to  divert 
funds  from  edm;ational  purposes  to  un- 
derwrite research  for  Federal  agencies 
because  of  a  refusal  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  the  institutions  for 
their  actual  overhead  or  indirect,  out- 
of-pocket  expenditures. 

Just  this  morning  I  received  in  the 
mail  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ralph  A.  Sawyer,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  in  which  the  University  of 
Michigan  declines  to  accept  a  research 
grant  involving  some  $55,000  on  hippo- 
campal  ablation  and  behavior. 

I  understand  this  is  a  study  of  the 
effect  upon  animals  of  removal  of  the 
hippocampus,  a  sea-horse-shaped  part 
of  the  brain.  I  am  inserting  this  letter 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  because  it 
shows  in  a  concrete  instance  the  problem 
which  this  rigid  limitation  poses  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 


Jtn.T  a4,  1962. 
Subject:    University    of   Michigan    reseaitjh 
proposal  entitled  "Hippocampal  AblatU^i 
and  Behavior"  (ORA-62-«21-PBl) ,  su3>- 
mitted  February  5,  19«2. 
Reference:    (a)    Telephone  conversation  be- 
tween  Lieutenant   Ck)lonel   Lee    (OSCi) 
and  P.  A.  Brooks  (University  of  Mlcl^- 
Igan)  on  July  23. 1962. 
Lt.  Gen.  Lion  ABO  D.  Hkaton, 
The  Surgeon  Generml, 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Geniral  Heaton:  In  response  to  tifce 
request  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  In  a  telt- 
phone  conversation  on  July  23,  1962.  with 
Mr.  Brooks  of  the  University  of  Mlchigin 
Office  of  Researcli  Administration  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  letter  to  confirm  that  t^e 
Ualversity  of  Michigan  cannot  accept  sup- 
port under  a  grant  for  the  research  effort 
described  in  the  subject  proposal  if  the 
grant  is  to  contain  the  following  clause : 

"The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
vise the  amount  allowable  for  overhead  to 
contemplate  obligation  of  fiscal  year  1©63 
funds.  The  amount  allowable  for  overh#|id 
shall  be  subject  to  revision  to  comply  wi|th 
any  legislative  or  administrative  Umitatlpn 
on  overhead  which  may  be  in  efTcct  durl^ig 
the  fiscal  year  1963."  i 

Several  weeks  ago  the  university  rejected 
a  modification  to  OSG  Grant  No.  DA  Up 
49-193 -62-G62  which  contained  a  similar 
clause.  In  addition,  the  university  recent- 
ly decUned  to  accept  support  under  a  grant 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  CVjjld 
Regicais  Research  and  Engineering  Labora- 
tory, because  it  was  propoeied  to  limit  41ie 
overliead  rate  to  20  percent  of  total  di- 
rect costs. 

Under  present  conditions  the  uf.iveiwty 
cannot  accept  grants  from  the  DepurtnWi" 
of  Defense  with  an  overhead  rate  of  15  per- 
cent or  any  other  rate  less  than  tlie  U(ii- 
versity's  actual  indirect  coet.s.  The  latest 
fixed  rate  negotiated  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  the  university  in  accordatice 
with  Circular  No.  A-21  principles  is  49  per- 
cent of  salaries  and  wages,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  30  percent  of  total  direct  cost^s. 

In  the  telephone  conversation  of  July  23, 
1962.  the  University  of  Michigan  offered  to 
accept  the  grant  including  the  clause  quo^^ 
above,  provided  that  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  would  agree  to  the  inclusion  of 
a,  statenient  to  the  effect  that  the  uuivec4ity 
reserves  the  right  to  terminate  the  gran^  if 
the  overhead  as  determined  later  is  unaccfj^t- 
able  by  the  university. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  tlie  Office  of 
the  Siu-geon  General  cannot  agree  to  the  [in- 
clusion of  such  a  reservation  by  the  univer- 
sity.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pos«|ble 
overhead  restrictions  in  the  Departmeixlf  ot 
Defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1962 
are   still   undetermined   and   that   they   itiay 
contain  a  variety  of  restrictions,  it  seem*  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  only  logical.  ai(ncc 
the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  must  Pro- 
vide for  the  possibility  of  such  restrictitms 
in  its  grants,  that  the  university  should  t\Rye 
the  equal  opportunity  of  canceling  further 
work  under  the  grant  in  the  event  tliat  fun- 
acceptable   restrictions   are   included    in    the 
bill.     Restrictions  In  the  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bills  of  the  fast 
few  years  have  imposed  a  burden  upon  the 
university    in    tlie    form    of    uncompensated 
indirect  costs  om  grants  received  amounting 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  Jfear. 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  McNaaftam 
have  both  urged  Congress  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  full  indirect  costs  on  grants  and 
it   is  hoped  the  appropriation   bill  will   not 
contain    oppressive    restrictions.      Until    the 
matter  is  settled,  however,  it  is  the  positietn  of 
the  university  that  it  cannot  afford  to  a«tept 
a  further  btailen  in  sucli  uncompensate^!  in- 


direct costs  either  in  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  grants  or  In  grants  from  any  other 

a^ncy. 

It   seems    to   the   University   of    Michigan 
that   this    rejection   of    Ita  proposal    at   thU 
time      is     particularly      unfortunate.      After 
considerable  delay  the   conference  commit- 
tee  of    Congress    Is    to   meet   this   week    to 
determine  tbe  final  form  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  tlie  Department  of  Defense.    It 
seems    likely    that    within    a    week    or    two 
tlicse  matters  will  be  settled  and  there  need 
be  no  misunderstanding  between  the  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  universities 
on  the  matter  of  Indirect  cost  allowance.    It 
would  seem  that  the  interest  of  niutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  Surgeon  OeneraVs 
Office  and  the  universities  would  sogsest  that 
final  action  on  proposals  should  not  be  forced 
at   this  time  when  a  delay  of  a  few  days 
would  obviate  any  possible  misunderstajid- 
ing  or  disturbance  of  the  fine  relationships 
which  have  existed  in  the  past.     Because  of 
the  unfortunate  effect*  of  this  present  ac- 
tion upon  the  research  program  of  Professor 
Usacson    1    sincerely    hOf)e    that    your    office 
will  reconsider  the  cancellation  of  this  pro- 
positi and  either  delay  action  tmtii  the  pas- 
sa'^e  of  the  appropriation  bill  or  permit  the 
filing  of  a  r.ew  prop>osal  after  the  appropri- 
ation bill  has  been  passed  and  the  conditions 
lor  the  determination  of  indirect  costs  have 
been  fixed 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  A    Sawyiji. 

Dean  Sawyer  informed  me  over  the 
telephone  that  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan currently  is  doing  about  one-fourth 
of  a  million  dollars  research  for  the  Sur- 
s:eon  Gcneial  of  the  Army  and  approxi- 
mately $5  million  of  research  for  the 
Department  of  HealtJi,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  willing  to  match 
my  record  for  economy  with  that  of  any 
of  my  colleagues,  but  this  approach. 
adopted  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee without  full  hearings  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  having  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  present  their  views,  may  do 
grave  harm  to  scientific  reseai-ch 
financed  with  Federal  funds.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

We  are  con.siderin'4  now  legislation  to 
.support  institutions  of  higher  learning — 
H.R.  8900,  now  in  conference,  the  so- 
called  college  facilities  bill  to  provide 
construction  funds  over  a  5-y«ar  period 
of  SI. 500  million.  There  is  also  a  bill  to 
subsidize  construction  of  medical  scliools 
which,  over  a  10-year  period,  is  estimated 
to  co.st  S 1 .0 1 3  million .  To  me  it  is  strain  - 
inn;  at  a  gnat  to  require  universities  to 
shoulder  about  one-third  of  their  out- 
of-pocket  overhead  expenses  in  order  to 
do  research  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  reheve  the  Federal  budget  of  a  few 
million  dollars  when  the  Congress  is 
recot;nizing  the  financial  hardship  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  making 
commitments  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
tiuie  of  over  $2 '2  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics a  bill  which  I  introduced.  H.R. 
11377.  to  establish  a  study  commission 
similar  to  the  Hoover  Commission  to 
prapple  with  the  problems  arising  from 
the  huee  sums  of  Federal  money  now 
beintr  expended  on  research,  much  of 
which  is  beins  conducted  in  the  univer- 
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sities  and  colleges  of  the  coimtry.  The 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  thif  conference  report  which  appar- 
ently ii  a  pattern  for  all  other  appropria- 
tion bills  indicates  the  urgency  of  this 
study. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  program  of  Gov- 
ernment grants  to  colleges  is  being  too 
loosely  handled.  A  better  Job  can  and 
should  be  done. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  colleges  ai-e 
not  doing  a  good  job  for  the  Nation. 
They  iire  doing  a  good  job.  an  indis- 
pensable job.  I  commend  them  and  wish 
them  well  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  national  defense.  I  want  us  to 
work  with  them,  not  against  them. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  fi  om  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that 
although  tills  may  not  be  a  perfect  solu- 
tion for  every  controversial  problem, 
going  from  15  to  20  percent  will  have  a 
very  beneficial  impact  as  far  as  colleges 
and  universities  are  concerned.  I  think 
the  University  of  Michigan,  if  informa- 
tion given  me  Is  accurate,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. I  am  told  they  have  $5  million 
a  year  in  HEW  contracts,  where  they 
have  liad  a   15-percent  limitation. 

Under  the  agreement  that  has  been 
reached,  they  wotild  get  5  percent  more 
under  the  HEW  contract.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have,  I  think,  $250,000  worth 
of  grants  under  the  Defense  Department 
programs.  Now  with  the  20-percent 
limitation,  they  would  lose  some  money 
because  they  have  not  had  any  limitation 
heretofore.  I  beUeve  their  costs  are  30 
percent.  But  they  will  lose  10  percent 
of  (250.000  but  they  will  pick  up  5  per- 
cent under  the  $5  million. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  I  may  Interrupt  the 
gentleman,  I  hope  that  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  will  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  go  beyond  the  15  percent  for 
indirect  costs  and  that  they  will  not  re- 
quire these  extra  funds  on  their  $5  mil- 
lion grant  which  they  are  receiving  for 
the  important  work  they  are  doing. 

I  dc  not  want  the  record  to  show  that 
we  expect  this  limitation  to  mean  that 
cveryciue  will  get  the  maximum. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
chairman  brought  up  this  pMSint  because 
I  am  told  in  some  HEW  grant  awards 
that  because  the  limitation  heretofore 
has  b<3en  15  percent,  it  was  a  hunting 
licens<;  for  some  of  the  institutions  whose 
actual  indirect  costs  were  7  or  8  percent, 
to  go  up  to  the  15  percent  without  any 
bona  fide  justification.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  from  his 
long  experience  in  the  HEW  field  where 
in  excess  of  $400  million  has  been  used. 
I  think  in  fiscal  1962,  has  pointed  that 
out  tc  me  and  we  do  not  want  that  to 
happen  in  the  Defense  Department  area 
with  the  20-percent  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  to  me  for  some  other 
comments? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  record  Ought  to  be  set 
straight  in,  perhaps,  a  greater  degree  of 


detcdl  than  the  chairman  discussed  at 
the  time  he  mentioned  the  dollar  figure. 
The  compromise  which  we  bring  before 
you  shows  that  dollarwise  the  tigwre  is 
$292,974,000  below  the  Senate  figure. 
The  compromise  is  $296,756,000  above 
the  House  version.  It  would  appear  on 
a  superficial  reading  that  the  final  figure 
we  bring  before  you  of  $48,136,247,000 
is  actually  higher  than  the  budget  figure 
which  President  Keimedy  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  January  of  this  year. 
Actually,  the  final  dollar  flgiure  that  we 
bring  before  you  is  $285,250,000  below 
President  Kermedy's  budget  proposal. 
This  apparent  enigma  arises  because  of 
the  way  in  which  the  House  and  eventu- 
ally the  Senate  handled  one  item  which 
was  submitted  to  us  in  the  budget  in 
January.  In  1962  the  Congress  ear- 
marked $514.5  million  to  be  used  only  for 
long-range  manned  aircraft.  It  in- 
volved the  B-70S  and/or  other  long- 
range  manned  aircraft  programs.  The 
Defense  Department  did  not  use  the 
money.  When  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted his  budget  for  fiscal  1963,  instead 
of  asking  for  $514.5  million  to  fund  pajri 
of  his  total  program,  he  simply  asked 
that  this  $514.5  million  which  was  not 
used  in  fiscal  year  1962  be  released  for 
use  in  fiscal  1963. 

The  House,  and  eventually  the  Sen- 
ate, thought  there  was  a  better  way  to 
handle  that  program,  so  we.  in  effect, 
canceled  out  the  $514.5  million  obliga- 
tional  authority  and  wrote  in  new  obli- 
gational  authority.  While  superficially 
it  would  appear  that  we  added  $514.5 
million,  this,  of  course,  is  not  acciu'ate 
when  you  see  the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jiist  want  to  reempha- 
size  that  this  final  dollar  obligational 
authority  is  almost  $300  million  below 
what  President  Keimedy  recommended. 
This,  of  course,  will  eventually  mean 
lessened  expenditures.  I  am  certain  of 
another  factor,  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, if  we  can  judge  by  their  previous 
statements,  will  probably  not  obligate  or 
expend  almost  another  $150  million  to 
$170  million.  There  is  no  indication 
that  I  have  seen  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  will  change  his  mind  about  the 
RS-70  in  fiscal  1963.  This  means  that 
at  least  $138.7  million  of  the  obligational 
authorty  will  not  be  used  during  this 
fiscal  year.  In  addition  under  the  crite- 
ria which  have  been  used  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves,  criteria 
which  I  think  are  soimd — I  have  doubts 
that  as  a  practical  matter  they  can  at- 
tain a  strength  of  700.000.  This,  of 
course,  means  less  obligational  authority 
used  and  less  expenditure  made. 

I  believe  the  conference  repwrt  Is  a 
good  one.  I  would  not  have  drafted  it 
precisely  as  it  has  been  drafted,  but  it 
certainly  is  one  which  every  Member 
can  support. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  footnote  about 
a  very  small  item  that  was  cut  out  in 
the  House  when  we  had  the  bill  before 
us.  $66,000  for  the  Office  of  Security  Re- 
view. I  had  very  strong  feelings  that 
the  OflBce  of  Seciurity  Review  was  doing 
a  very  inept  job.  to  put  it  mildly.  This 
we  said  in  the  committee  report  at  the 
time  the  bill  came  to  the  floor.    I  ex- 


panded on  it  at  some  length  to  prove 
that  the  OflBce  of  Security  Review,  to  say 
the  least,  did  a  very  inept  job. 

The  Defense  Department,  following 
this  slap  on  the  wrist — the  reduction  of 
$66,000 — tells  us  that  they  have  reor- 
ganized the  ofi5ce,  and  that  they  have 
established,  or  will  establish,  new  cri- 
teria. They  have  promised  that  they 
will  no  longer  carelessly  handle  tran- 
script that  comes  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  other 
House  and  Senate  committees.  They 
have  promised  that  they  will  try  to  avoid 
the  errors  they  have  made  of  not  know- 
ing what  was  classified  and  what  was 
not.  The  record  is  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  inconsistencies  and  inept  han- 
dling. They  have  promised  to  reform 
this  office.  It  will  receive  special  con- 
sideration and  attention. 

On  the  basis  of  these  promises  I  am 
wilUng  to  go  along  with  the  restoration 
of  the  $66,000  that  was  stricken  from  the 
bill  by  the  House.  But  let  me  say  this, 
if  their  performance  in  1963  is  no  better 
than  it  was  in  1962  and  prior  years  they 
are  inviting  a  scalpel  in  the  House  on  the 
bill  next  year,  and  they  might  as  well  be 
warned  that  this  will  happen  to  them. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  made  some  comments 
about  the  fact  that  in  this  conference 
report  we  are,  in  effect,  overappro- 
priating  in  the  amount  of  $150  to  $170 
million  because  of  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill  and  the  report  as  far 
as  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  and 
the  RS-70  program  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  a  personal 
opinion. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  have  been  able  to  rely 
on  the  personal  opinions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  faith  in  his  personal  opinions. 
What  does  he  think  of  this  procedure  of 
overappropriating?  I  notice  the  gentle- 
man signed  the  conference  reporfc  I 
might  be  a  little  skeptical  of  following 
the  procedure  of  overappropriating  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  this  great 
amount. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  think  the  money 
will  be  obligated  in  the  case  of  the  RS- 
70's.  Mr.  McNamara  appears  to  be  just 
as  adamant  today  as  he  has  been  here- 
tofore. The  money,  in  the  case  of  the 
RS-70's.  is  earmarked.  It  cannot  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose,  it  cannot  be 
transferred  from  that  purpose  to  any 
other.  So  the  net  result  is.  I  believe,  they 
will  use  only  the  $171  million  which  was 
budgeted  and  potentially  another  $52 .9 
million  if  they  get  certain  breakthroughs 
in  certain  subsystem  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

I  may  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
personal  regard,  that  when  we  marked 
up  the  bill  in  the  House.  I  believe  with 
hLs  support  and  assistance,  we  added 
$52.9  million  over  the  budgeted  figure  for 
the  RS-70.  This  could  be  considered  or 
construed  to  be  overfunding  when  we 
had  the  same  testimony  before  ouf  com- 
mittee that  Mr.  McNamara  arould  not 
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spend  $52.9  or  he  will  not  spend  $138 
million-plus. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Do  we  have  very  good 
evidence  now  that  he  will  spend  the 
$52.9  million? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
h?  is  going  to  spend  the  $52.9  million. 
It  is  all  predicated  on  these  reports  that 
Mr.  Vinson  and  Mr.  McNamara  got  to- 
gether with  the  Air  Force  and  Dr.  Brown. 
He  has  made  no  commitment  that  these 
additional  moneys  to  the  extent  of  $52.9 
million  will  be  spent.  So.  really,  when 
you  look  at  the  thing  practically,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  wasted  money,  because 
under  the  circumstances  the  money  is 
not  going  to  be  obligated. 

One  final  comment.  I  believe  we  have 
coiA^  up  with  a  good  solution  to  a  mat- 
ter that  Mr.  Vinson  and  I  were  interested 
in  at  the  time  the  bill  was  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  concerning 
repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of 
naval  vessels.  We  combined  the  repair 
and  alteration  program  with  the  conver- 
sion program  to  make  one  limip  sum. 
In  addition,  we  provided  a  loophole  so 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  are  not  strait  jacketed 
in  case  of  emergency.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage we  used  is  "public  interest  based 
on  urgency  of  requirement."  I  do  not 
want  them  to  use  that  as  a  loophole  for 
anything  they  want  to  do.  It  means 
what  it  says'— "public  interest  based  on 
urgency  of  requirement." 

Of  course  we  will  be  interested  in  how 
they  actually  execute  or  implement  this 
provision  when  we  hold  hearings  next 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished conferees  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  dealt  with  the  items  in 
the  two  bills  in  conference.  I  find  my- 
self satisfied  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
conferees.  I  do  want  to  say  something 
briefly,  and  I  think  the  occasion  war- 
rants it  and  justifles  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  deeply  gratified  to- 
day— indeed,  I  might  say  vindicated — 
that  the  conference  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  increase  the  funds  for  the  RS-70 
Air  Force  bomber. 

As  the  House  will  recall,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  passed  out  an  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  RS-70  which 
g;  ranted  a  total  of  $491  million  for  this 
aircraft.  This  was  done,  shall  I  say, 
without  the  help  or  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  today  to  re- 
peat all  of  the  arguments  which  were 
put  forward  by  the  Armed  Services 
Conttnittee  at  the  time  that  this  matter 
arose.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  am  not 
convinced,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mitteie  is  not  convinced,  and  now  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  have  indicated 
that  they  are  not  convinced  that  we 
should  place  our  total  defensive  and 
offensive  reliance  on  the  missile. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of  a  hiunan 
brain.  Nothing  takes  the  place  of  an 
intelligent  being  at  the  controls  of  a 
weapon  system. 


It  has  been  a  long  fight  and  a  haif^ 
fight  but  today  I  find  myself  warme<i 
and  encouraged— deeply  encouraged-+- 
by  the  support  that  has  again  been  gi? J- 
en  by  my  colleagues  in  the  House  ana 
my  friends  in  the  other  body. 

Congress  has  now  sjjoken  twice:  in  tttp 
authorization  bill  and  now  in  the  apl- 
propriations  bill. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  wt(s 
urging  the  production  of  six  aircraft  ia- 
stead  of  the  three  as  planned  by  th|e 
Department  of  Defense — and  six  aircraJtt 
are  now  what  we  are  going  to  get. 

I  hope  that  the  eyes  and  the  ears  and 
the  understanding  of  the  Department  tjf 
Defense  are  well  tuned  today.  I  believe 
our  message  will  now  get  through  tjo 
Uiose  in  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
we  do  want  the  RS-70  bomber. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  its  fine  work.  I  said 
before  that  perhaps  neither  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  alone  nor  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  alone  could  g^t 
this  important  bomber  in  the  air — h«Jit 
that  together  the  two  committees  wete 
invincible.  I  can  assure  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  that  I  will  continue 
the  fight  that  I  initiated  early  this  ye*r. 
We  will  have  the  RS-70. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yie^d 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  RooNEitl. 
Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shoujd 
like  to  make  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Tex&s 
[Mr.  MahonI,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the  conference,  concerh- 
ing  the  allocation  of  repair,  alteration. 
and  conversion  work  on  naval  vessels  Bs 
between  naval  shipyards  and  privatiily 
owned  shipyards. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  New  York  that  the  Houise 
language  was  modified  in  the  other  bofly 
and  that  in  conference  a  further  modi- 
fication was  made,  and  in  my  judgmeht 
this  language  will  be  fairly  acceptable  to 
all  concerned.  The  language  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Of  the  funds  made  available  in  this  i^ct 
for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of  natal 
vessels,  at  least  35  per  centum  shall  be  aviiiil- 
able  for  such  repair,  alteration  and  conver- 
sion In  privately  owned  yards:  Provided. 
That  if  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest based  on  urgency  of  requirement  to 
have  such  vessels  repaired,  altered  or  con- 
verted as  required  above,  such  work  n^ay 
be  done  in  Navy  or  private  shipyards  as  he 
may  direct. 

This  was  an  attempt  to  adhere  to  Jlie 
65-35  division  as  nearly  as  possible.  But 
it  gives  the  Secretary,  if  there  is  sufficient 
urgency,  the  option  of  having  the  wqrk 
done  in  either  type  of  yard. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  kindly  yield  furth|er, 
would  the  gentleman  say  what  the  con- 
sequences of  adoption  of  this  language 
might  be  as  to  the  employment  level  at 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  believe  I  dan 
answer  that  question  authoritatively, 
but  under  the  leeway  given  here,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  include  here 
repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  in  a 
lump  sum,  it  seems  to  me  there  should 
not  be  any  drastic  disturbance  in  the 


employment  levels  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  or  other  yards.  That  is  my  judg- 
ment.   I  could  be  in  error,  but  I  believe 

not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  Sikes],  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  conferees  have  done  a 
good  job.  I  would  like  to  know,  though, 
more  definitely  that  we  have  ample  as- 
surance that  there  will  not  be  arbitrary 
reductions  in  the  strength  of  the  Reserve 
components,  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserves.  When  the  House  passed  the 
bill  it  included  money  for  700,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  components  and 
stated  clearly  that  we  expected  that 
number  to  be  maintained.  The  Senate 
went  one  step  further  and  I  think  did  a 
better  job  in  that  it  wrote  mandatory 
language  into  the  bill  that  there  not 
be  an  arbitrary  reduction  below  that 
figure. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  subcommittee  whether  he 
is  convinced  that  the  language  now  be- 
fore the  House  for  adoption  will  insure 
that  we  not  have  an  arbitrary  reduction 
from  the  figure  of  700,000? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  have  before  me  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  dated 
July  20,  1962,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
a  portion  of  that  letter,  as  follows: 

Although  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  642,000 
men  on  drill-pay  status  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  support  our  current  military  plans, 
we  do  recognize  that  fiscal  year  1968  will  be 
a  period  of  unusual  change  and  that  a  some- 
what higher  strength  may  be  required  to 
ease  the  transition  from  the  present  struc- 
ture to  the  one  required.  To  assist  in  at- 
taining this  objective,  we  would  be  willing, 
in  lieu  of  mandatory  language  in  the  Senate 
bill,  to  authorize  and  program  a  drill-pay 
strength  of  400,000  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  300,000  for  the  Army  Reserve  In 
fiscal  1963,  subject  only  to  the  following 
provision : 

1.  AH  units  maintain  at  least  90  percent 
MOS  qualified  personnel,  which  they  have 
recently  been  required  to  do. 

2  The  Reserve  components  apply  the  same 
recruiting  standards  as  the  Active  Army. 

3.  No  units  be  permitted  to  exceed  the  au- 
thorized strength  except  those  specifically 
authorized  excess  strength  to  accommodate 
reservists  on  drill  pay  status  who  have  been 
displaced  by  the  realinement. 

It  was  upon  the  basis  of  the  language 
of  the  Secretary's  letter  that  the  action 
was  taken  by  the  conferees  and  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  provides  that  the  guard 
and  reserve  will  be  programed  to  have  an 
end  strength  of  700,000. 

I  quote  one  provision  of  the  Senate 
language  which  was  not  disturbed  in  con- 
ference, as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable Irf  any  reorganization  or  realinement 
for  the  purpose  of  modernization  the  number 
and  geographic  location  of  existing  units  will 
be   maintained. 

I  have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  the  conferees  agreed  on  this  lan- 
guage yesterday.  I  talked  to  General 
McGowan  of  the  National  Guard  and  I 
find  no  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  but  cer- 
tainly no  sharp  objection  or  protest  over 
the  action  taken.     I  think  it  is  a  reason- 
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ably  satisfactory  action  and  I  believe  that 
this  will  give  us  a  better  Guard  and  Re- 
serve without  undue  dislocation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  As  I  understand  it.  there 
is  no  objection  to  reorganization  as  such. 
The  Congress  recognizes  reorganization 
is  something  that  is  periodically  neces- 
sary. Currently,  studies  are  in  progress 
on  reorganization  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  but  this  question  is  not 
now  before  the  House.  I  am  seeking  to 
determine  that  there  is  now  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  between  the  Congress,  through 
the  language  of  this  bill,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  on  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
serve component  w^ill  be  maintained  at  a 
strength  of  700,000.  or  as  near  thereto  as 
it  is  ;x>ssible  to  attain. 

Ml .  MAHON.  Will  be  sought  and  will 
be  programed,  would  be  a  more  accurate 
way  to  say  It. 

Ml .  SIKES.  The  action  we  contem- 
plate today  will  prove  to  be  a  strong 
morale  boost  for  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves.  They 
have  been  very  concerned  at  proposals 
for  reductions  in  numbers  and  there  has 
been  a  feeling  of  frustration  because  of 
the  insistence  on  cutbacks.  We  have 
fought  this  battle  year  after  year.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense forego  this  annual  exercise  and  af- 
ford the  Reserve  components  a  feeling 
of  se<;urity  in  their  efforts  for  the  Nation's 
defense. 

May  I  state  finally  that  it  is  a  source  of 
regret  to  many  of  us  that  the  conferees 
did  rot  retain  In  the  bill  increased  funds 
to  support  the  Air  Force  Reserve  recovery 
program,  an  item  of  $6.7  million,  and  an 
additional  sunount  of  something  under 
$2  million  needed  for  the  Naval  Reserve. 
However,  I  am  advised  that  these  delec- 
tions  came  because  of  lack  of  support 
by  tlie  Department  of  Defense.  In  other 
words  the  conferees  were  given  no  as- 
sura:ice  the  funds  would  be  used.  To 
me  there  is  a  clear  need  for  the  work  cov- 
ered by  these  two  items,  and  it  Is  dis- 
appointing that  they  were  not  retained 
In  the  bill. 

All  in  all,  however,  the  bill  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  It  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  House.  We  take  a  long 
step  forward  in  national  defense  in  the 
enactment  of  this  measure. 

Ml-.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  f  entlcman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Teague  I . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  on  the  Space  Commit- 
tee our  subcommittee  went  Into  this 
question.  We  know  that  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  in  the  field  of  research. 
We  know  that  the  greatest  reservoir  in 
this  country  today,  as  far  as  scientific 
know-how  is  concerned.  Is  in  our  col- 
lege* and  universities.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  coming 
to  our  Government  as  it  is  that  of  our 
Government  going  to  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  asking  them  to  do  a 
job.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
many  cases  the  figure  in  this  conference 
report  is  not  enough.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  many  cases  it  was 
too  much.  But  what  we  are  doing  here 
l.s  taking  a  meat  ax  approach  that  will 
brin^  some  of  them  down  to  this  amount. 


and  everyone  will  come  up  to  It,  which 
is  a  wrong  approach  and  in  my  opinion 
Is  doing  our  whole  research  effort  a 
disservice. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  the  viewpoint 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  but  is  not 
the  viewpoint  of  the  conferees  and  I  do 
not  think  will  be  the  viewpoint  of  the 
House.  If  we  go  to  the  colleges  and  ask 
them  to  do  a  job  we  usually  enter  into 
a  contract  with  them.  Contracts  are 
not  involved  in  this  discussion  at  all.  If 
the  colleges  come  to  us  for  a  bit  of  re- 
search work  that  they  want  to  do,  we 
usually  give  them  a  grant.  Generally 
that  is  the  way  it  operates;  there  are 
some  exceptions  both  ways.  I  think  the 
colleges  have  done  a  great  job  and  will 
do  even  a  better  job  if  they  will  improve 
their  accounting  procedures  and  keep 
their  indirect  costs  at  a  figure  not  greater 
than  20  percent  of  the  grants  which  are 
made. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  shipyard 
problem  which  we  have  In  the  House 
bill,  I  want  to  be  certain  that  I  imder- 
stand  exactly  what  the  conferees  worked 
out.  Am  I  to  understand  from  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman — I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  explained  it — 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  our 
country,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
the  right  to  allocate  to  the  naval  ship- 
yards despite  this  amendment  that 
amount  of  work  which  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  public? 

Mr.  FORD.  According  to  the  modi- 
fying provisions  we  give  to  the  private 
yards  35  percent  of  repair,  alterations, 
and  conversion  and  65  percent  to  the 
public  yards.  However,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  unfortunate  incident  transpir- 
ing that  would  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  we  give  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  right,  bearing  m  mind  the 
urgency  requirement,  to  put  more  work 
into  either  type  shipyard. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  You 
have  to  keep  in  mind  what  the  public 
interest  means.  You  have  to  keep  in 
mind  mobilization,  you  have  to  keep  in 
mind  emergency,  you  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  a  naval  shipyard  can  keep  its 
foice  at  whatever  the  operating  level  is 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  battle 
damage  and  unforeseen  emergencies  that 
cannot  be  taken  care  of  In  private  yards. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  not  want  the 
record  to  show  that  the  public  Interest 
based  on  urgency  requirements  means 
maintaining  some  90,000  civilians  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  working  in 
public  yards.  That  has  no  relationship 
to  the  public  Interest  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  But 
you  must  maintain  the  skills  so  neces- 
sary for  these  highly  technical  gadgets 
we  call  modem  ships,  such  as  fleet 
modernization  and  repair  as  well  as  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  can  very  adequately  read 
the  language  here,  and  I  smi  sure  he  will 
interpret  this  properly  so  that  the  in- 
tent of  this  amendment  will  not  be 
violated. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Of 
course :  but  the  naval  shipyard  woiikl  be 
able  to  do  the  job  for  which  it  was 
created.  A  naval  shipyard  is  an  in- 
surance policy  Just  like  a  fire  depart- 
ment. You  either  have  it  or  you  do  not. 
The  building  ways  and  drydocks  can  be 
cleared  at  any  time  for  an  emergency. 
You  catuiot  do  that  in  any  other  ship- 
yard. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  no  doubt  the  naval 
shipyards  will  get  a  fair  share  based  on 
the  formula  we  have  used  or  where  the 
problem  of  public  Interest  with  urgency 
of  requirement  Is  involved. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers], 
The  Nation's  naval  shipyards  are  as 
important  to  U.S.  defenses  as  the  ships 
they  support  and  keep  at  sea.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Government-fur- 
nished supplies  and  materials  normally 
are  not  considered  in  the  value  of  work 
assigned  private  shipyards  i>ut  are  con- 
sidered in  the  value  of  work  attributed 
to  the  public  shipyards.  However,  it  is 
my  further  understanding  that  in  de- 
termining the  65  to  35  percent  ratio  un- 
der the  language  of  the  amendment  this 
difference  in  accounting  for  Government 
furnished  materials  will  not  control,  but 
tliat  the  total  value  of  work,  calculated 
in  the  same  way  for  both  type  shipyards, 
will  control.  I  am  not  certain,  however, 
whether  both  will  be  calculated  with 
Government-furnished  materials  in  or 
Government-furnished  materials  out.  It 
is  my  thought  that  calculation  with 
Government- furnished  materials  out 
would  be  the  most  fair  means  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
supported  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  many  weeks  ago, 
I  cannot  support  this  conference  report 
and  the  substantially  increased  spending 
it  provides. 

As  the  bill  was  originally  approved  by 
the  House  It  called  for  total  spending 
in  this  fiscal  year  of  $47,839,491,000.  I 
cannot  recall  that  anyone  at  that  time 
stated  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
being  niggardly  in  providing  funds.  Now 
the  bill  comes  back  from  the  Senate 
with  nearly  $300  million  added  an^J^ls 
is  $229  million  more  than  even  Mie 'ad- 
ministration requested.  -^ 

In  view  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  I  cannot  swallow  this 
increase  and  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  am  opposed. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ttiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueJ 
concerning  the  need  to  be  sensible  about 
support  ot  research  carried  on  in  our 
universities  and  institutions.  I  have 
served  under  him  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manned  Space  Flight  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
I  know  how  conscientiously  he  has  re- 
viewed programs  of  research  and  the 
way  they  are  carried  out. 

By  insisting  that  the  universities  bear 
a  heavier  share  of  the  normal,  work- 
day expenses  associated  with  study  of 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  vital 
to  the  Nation,  we  are  expressing  a  con- 
tradiction in  legislative  policy.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  urging  the  greatest 
speed  and  iu"gency  in  improving  our  de- 
fenses. We  are  also  calling  for  better 
preparation  for  the  fut\u-e  when  our 
schools  and  universities  must  educate 
Americans  in  greater  ntunber  for  more 
complex  tasks. 

Yet.  we  now  suggest  that  when  we  ask 
them  for  answers  to  grave  national  prob- 
lems, it  is  somehow  up  to  them  to  pay 
more  for  the  privilege  of  this  service  we 
ask  of  them,  even  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding more  general  educational  services 
that  are  so  greatly  needed. 

I  have  already  noted  that  this  pro- 
vision strikes  a  blow  at  one  of  our  basic 
resources  for  national  security,  economic 
strength  and  cultural  progress.  I  placed 
in  the  Record  on  April  18  a  telegram 
which  expresses  the  views  of  President 
A.  Whitney  Griswold,  of  Yale  University, 
that  this  provision  can  either  force  re- 
jection of  research  necessary  to  the  Na- 
tion or  diversion  of  university  funds 
needed  urgently  in  other  tasks. 

President  Kennedy  has  taken  a  strong 
stand  in  opposition  to  this  clause.  I  join 
him  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague]  in  deploring  the  effects  it  can 
have  on  the  pace  of  our  research  and 
development  effort,  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can universities.  I  think  it  is  unwise 
and  a  false  economy  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert).    All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  tlie 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was.  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Tlie 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  4.  line  11, 
Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
Army    Reserve,   jjersonnel    undergoing    paid 
drill  training  and  paid  from  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  maintained  at  an  end  strength 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  for 
fiscal  year  1963". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  iM  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
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the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  thet  sin 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueuj  of 
the  matter  proposed,  Insert  " :  Provided,  That 
the  Army  Reserve  will  be  programmed  to  |at- 
taln  an  end  strength  of  three  hundred  tl¥^u- 
sand  for  fiscal  year  1963. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment!  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  2:  On  page  4.  line 
14.  Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  /iirtAer. 
That  Insofar  as  practicable  in  any  reorgani- 
zation or  reallnement  for  the  purpos*  of 
modernization  the  number  and  geographical 
location  of  existing  units  will  be  main- 
tained." i 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offtf-  a 
motion.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ;  I 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  retjede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendnflent 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  S:  On  page  6.  tine 
2,  Insert  " :  Provided  further.  That  the  Army 
National  Guard  will  be  programed  to  at^in 
an  end  strength  of  four  hundred  thoufland 
in  fiscal  year  1963". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  off0r  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  thaafein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement.  li 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  || 

Senate  amendment  No.  6.  On  page  6.  line 
5,  insert  ":  Provided  further,  That  Insofar 
as  practicable  In  any  reorganization  dl  re- 
allnement for  the  purpose  of  modernlztitlon 
the  nvunber  and  geographical  location  of  ex- 
isting units  win  be  maintained." 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  oftfr  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  rejcede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numljpred  6  and  concur  thek-ein. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  541.  Of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version of  naval  vessels,  at  least  35  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  such  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  In  privately 
owned  shipyards;  Provided,  That  If  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  In- 
consistent with  the  public  Interest  based  on 
urgency  of  requirement  to  have  such  ves- 
sels repaired,  altered,  or  converted  as  re- 
quired above,  such  work  may  be  done  In 
Navy  or  private  shipyards  as  he  may  direct." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  W£is  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was4aid  on  the  table. 


CORRECTING  SECTION  NUMBERS 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  in  view  of  the  ac- 
tion just  taken  that  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers  in 
the  bill,  H:R.  11289. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    TO    REVISE    AND 
EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  on  the  conference  rep>ort  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  _, 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  certain 
tabulations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendiTient 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  30.  On  pag^  58, 
line  10,  Insert : 

"Skc.  540.  Of  the  funds  made  availaMe  in 
this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version of  naval  vessels,  65  per  centum  fehall 
be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration,.!  and 
conversion  In  Navy  shipyards,  and  3fl  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  such  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  In  prltiately 
owned  shipyards:  Provided,  That  If  d(eter- 
mlned  by  the  President  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  public  Interest  based  on  urgency 
of  requirement,  capability,  and  econoatiy  of 
performance  to  have  such  vessels  repaired. 
'  altered,  or  converted  as  required  above,  such 
work  niay  be  done  In  Navy  or  private  Ship- 
yards as  he  may  direct." 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofller  a 
motion. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  thi^  week  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  completes  the 
legislative  program  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

Monday  and  Tuesday:  The  independ- 
ent offices  appropriations  bill  for  1963; 
H.R.  575,  construct  Baker  Federal  recla- 
mation project;  S.  2008,  construct  Spo- 
kane Valley  project;  and  H.R.  4094,  coal 
conservation  program. 
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I  have  advised  the  House  that  the 
ArkE.nsas  primary  takes  place  on  Tues- 
day next  and  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent latei  that  any  votes  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  except  on  rules  or  on  proce- 
dural matters,  go  over  until  Wednesday. 

To  continue  the  legislative  program: 

Wednesday:  H.R.  11721,  balance  of 
awa:-ds,  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission. 

The  program  for  Thursday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  will  be  armounced 
later. 

Because  of  the  Tennessee  primary,  we 
will  ask  that  votes  on  Thursday  except 
on  procedural  matters  go  over  until 
Friday. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
the  leadcrhip  can  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  influence  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
una:iimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Morday  next. 

Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I  Mr. 
Bonner  1.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quc't  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  why  are  votes  on 
Morday  postponed  until  Wednesday  if 
ihei  e  is  no  primary  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  has  been  the  custom 
under  this  practice  to  po  over  both  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  until  Wednesday  be- 
cau.se  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  and 
back  to  a  primary.  I  think  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  custom  and  it  is  one  we  have 
been  following  for  some  time. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  recall  that  thi.s 
has  been  true  in  every  instance.  This 
me£-ns  2  days  gut  for  every  primary  in- 
.soff.r  as  the  voting  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  concerned.  I  do  not  recall 
that  this  has  always  been  the  practice  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  it  has  been  the  custom  for  as 
Ions;  as  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  A  w^ek  from  this  coming 
Tuesday  we  have  a  primary  in  Kansas 
anc  one  in  Missouri.  Does  that  mean 
there  will  be  no  votes  on  those  days? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  means  that  the 
leadership  will  ask  permission  that  votes 
go  over  as  in  this  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the 
ner.tleman  give  us  any  idea  when  we 
miKht  expect  the  adjournment  of  this 
.session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
comment  on  that  matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  be  prepared  to  comment  on  it  in  the 
nef  r  future,  because  we  are  getting  all 
kinds  of  statements  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  about  adjournment.  One 
wei>k  we  hear  we  may  get  out  by  the 
first  of  September,  and  then  the  majority 
leader  in  the  other  body  knocks  that 
into  a  cocked  hat  by  indicating  the  ses- 
sion may  last  into  the  fall. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  realizes 
that  the  adjournment  of  Congress  is  a 
matter  within  the  power  of  both  Houses 
only,  and  that  the  leadership  doe^  not 
alv.ays  have  control. 


standing  the  fact  that  the  House  will  not 
be  in  session  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ctbjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  ROLLCALL   VOTES  ON  MONDAY 
AND   TUESDAY 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  record  vote 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next,  except 
on  rules  and  procedural  matters,  may  go 
over  until  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO   ROLLCALL    VOTES   ON    THURS- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  record  vote 
on  Thursday  next,  except  on  rules  and 
procedural  matters,  may  go  over  until 
Friday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 
DISPENSED    WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther^ 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-* 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERIM     AUTHORITY    TO    CLERK 
AND    SPEAKER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  until  Mon- 
day next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    TO    PRINT     CONFER- 
ENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
todav  I  secured  consent  to  have  imtil 
midnight  Friday  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  report  be  printed  in 
the     Congressional     Record     notwith- 


SPECIAL    ORDER    GRANTED 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House  for  20 
minutes  today,  and  that  my  special  order 
may  be  moved  up  to  precede  those  of 
Mr.  Zablocki  and  Mrs.  Dwyer.  having 
leceived  their  permission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   RIGHTS   OF   LAW-ABIDING 
CITIZENS 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of  his 
excellent  monthly  articles.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  pointed  out  that  in  "a  peaceful 
and  wholesome  society,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens 
be  given  at  least  the  same  respect  and 
consideration  as  the  rights  of  law- 
breakers." 

Early  this  week  a  young  man  brutally 
attacked  and  very  pearly  murdered  an 
employee  of  the  House  in  a  nearby 
church. 

Yesteiday  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ries the  warning  of  a  high  official  of  this 
Government  that  this  is  only  a  minor 
incident  compared  to  what  will  happen 
if  an  increasing  number  of  youngsters 
turn  to  crime  because  they  lack  adequate 
educational,  recreational,  housing,  or  job 
opportunities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  passed 
when  we  can  continue  to  explain  away 
a  brutal  crime  because  the  criminal 
lacked  any  of  the  opportunities  men- 
tioned in  the  Post.  This  is  no  excuse  for 
criminality.  It  is  no  reason  for  crimi- 
nality. There  are  men  in  this  Congress 
and  men  and  women  by  the  score  in  our 
employ  who  lacked  advantages  in  their 
youth  but  who  made  up  for  it  and  over- 
came the  disadvantages  because  they 
were  energetic,  honest,  law  abiding,  and 
ambitious  people. 

To  say  that^the  Nation  must  expect  an 
increase  in  crime  if  it  fails  to  offer  cer- 
tain opportunities  to  young  people  is  to 
invite  these  young  people  to  enter  upon 
a  life  of  crime.  We  are  giving  them  their 
aUbi.  their  justification,  their  excuse, 
and  their  rationalization,  and  when  they 
are  apprehended  they  will  find  plenty  of 
the  people  whom  Mr.  Hoover  calls  mud- 
dleheaded  sentimentalists  ready  and 
eager  to  excuse  their  sins. 

Instead  of  concern  and  sympathy  for 
the  coldblooded  criminal  who  attacks  a 
woman  at  prayer,  it  seems  to  me  we 
Americans  should  show  some  concern 
and  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  the  crime 
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and  the  nuay  others  who  will  become 
victims  if  we  contimae  to  explain  away 
and  excuse  the  offenders^ 

Mr.  Hoover  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
in  his  testimony  before  the  i4H>n>pria- 
tions  committee  this  spring  when  he 
said: 

We  are  Uving  In  a  society  today  where, 
to  a  great  extent,  Indolgenee  has  replaced 
rttacJpilnn  There  has  been  an  increasing 
breakdown  of  authority  and  moral  standards 
In  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  and,  fre- 
quently, In  the  entire  community. 

Unwarranted  lenient  treatment  of  will- 
ful crimliMris  has  vlrtuany  klUed  any  re- 
spect for  the  forces  at  law  and  order  among 
the  lawless.  America  now  has  the  most  ef- 
ficient law-enforcement  pntfessloo  In  Its 
history,  yet  man^  of  the  persons  who  regu- 
larly engage  In  Illegal  activities  look  upon  an 
arrest  as  little  more  than  a  minor  Incon- 
venience. Ezepertenoe  has  shown  that  even 
If  convicted  the  criminal  stands  a  good 
chance  of  going  free  with  little  or  no  punish- 
ment •  •  •  The  iRoMem  here.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  that  a  nnmbcr  of  them  are  set  free 
almost  inunedlately  through  suspended  sen- 
tences, parole  and  probation.  While  I  firmly 
believe  In  the  principles  of  rehabilitation,  I 
abhor  soft  treatment  of  hardened  criminals 
which  only  fosters  contempt  for  law  and 
order  axMl  encourages  others  to  embark  on 
a  life  of  crime.  Criminals  and  those  in- 
clined toward  a  life  of  crime  must  be  taught 
the  full  meaning  of  the  old  adage,  "Crime 
doesn't  pay." 

To  illustrate  Mr.  Hoover's  remarks,  let 
me  point  out  that  28  city  police  officers 
were  lulled,  murdered,  in  1960.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  murderers  had  prior  convic- 
tions. Twmty-seven  had  beax  impris- 
oned at  least  once.  Twenty-five  had  re- 
ceived some  form  of  leniency  for  past 
criminal  acts,  and  12  were  on  parole  or 
probation  at  the  time  they  killed  a  police 
officer  in  1960. 


MORTON   BODFISH,    SAVINGS    AND 
LOAN  LEADER.  RETIRES 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  is  a  tronen- 
dous  American  Institution  in  which  sup- 
port of  its  twin  principles  of  thrift  and 
homeownership  has  played  a  major  role 
in  our  Nation's  great  advances.  It  has 
developed  within  its  operati<»is  many 
unique  American  innovations  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  stimulating  private 
homeownership  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  is  Mr.  Morton  Bod- 
fish,  who  has  just  retired  as  president  of 
Chicago's  First  Federal  Savings  k  Loan 
Association.  He  has  played  a  key  role 
in  the  dereloiJinent  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  from  a  tiny  neighborhood 
group  to  an  important  industry  in  our 
Nation's  economy. 

The  latest  edition  of  House  and  Home 
carries  an  interesting  edltc»ial  comment 
and  review  of  the  tremendous  accomp- 
lishments  of   Mr.   Bodflsh,   and   I   am 


pleased  to  insert  it  into  the  Rxcorb  at 
this  point  as  an  American  success  st«|ry, 
an  insight  into  the  growth  of  a  gr^at 
industry,  and  an  inspiration  to  th^e 
who  continue  to  believe  that  Americi^  is 
still  a  great  land  of  opportunity: 

BosnsH.  S.  ft  L.  UEAi»a,  Betibzs 


The  S.  tt  I>.  bosineas  has  never  seen  wby- 
body  else  like  Morton  Bodfish.     PerhapD  it 

never  will. 

He  had  a  hand  in  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  system  and  was  a 
member  of  the  original  Home  Loan  Bt^nk 
Board  in  1033-33. 

For  24  years  (1929-53),  he  ran  the  U.S. 
Savings  &  Loan  League  with  a  strong  hand 
and  the  energy  of  a  dozen  men.  Its  mc(m- 
bership  swelled  from  10  percent  of  the  |ln- 
dustry  (1,200)  to  67  percent  (4.100)  of  all 
S.  &  L.'s.  Industry  assets  grew  from  over  $8 
billion  to  nearly  $22  billion.  And  consetva- 
tlve  Mort  Bodflsh  led  his  Industry  in  lobby- 
ing cnisades  against  targets  like  public  hous- 
ing and  Fannie  Mae  so  effectively  that  fche 
Mew  Republic  once  paid  him  and  two  otjtier 
building  trade  leaders  the  compliment  i  of 
calling  him  one  of  Washington's  'three  In- 
visible senators."  A  revolt  in  the  ranks  led 
to  his  retirement  in  1954. 

For  28  years,  Bodfish  has  been  topman  at 
Chicago's  First  Federal  S.  &  L.,  which  he  and 
associates  foiinded  In  January  1934  W^^^ 
150,000.  Today.  First  Federal  is  the  slkth 
largest  S.  St  L.  in  the  Nation  with  $405  Oiil- 
llon  in  assets,  $376  million  in  shareholdjlng 
deposits. 

Last  month,  at  59  (he  will  be  60  on  Jpnc 
13),  Bodflsh 's  retirement  as  chairman  »nd 
president  was  announced  by  First  Fedettal'i 
directors.  He  was  elected  honorary  ch»ir- 
man,  remains  a  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  Vice  Chairman  O.  (jfor 
Ollle)  A.  (for  Albert)  Jones,  70,  retired  eUec- 
utive  vice  president  of  Swift  ft  Co.  became 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer.  How- 
ard C.  Prince,  39,  stepped  up  from  vice  peisl- 
dent  to  actmg  president.  | 

Why  did  Bodflsh  retire?  First  Fe<j|»ral 
spokesmen  attribute  it  to  his  health.  Eleven 
years  ago  ulcers  led  doctors  to  remove  m,1ich 
of  his  stomach.  But  Bodfish  labored  oti  as 
hard  as  ever  despite  the  fragility  of  'his 
health. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  S.  &  L.  leaders  to 
espouse  the  idea  of  exporting  the  American 
system  of  savings  and  home  ownership.  As 
long  ago  as  1956  he  was  urging  that  half 
of  the  housing  aid  funds  the  United  Stiltes 
sends  overseas  should  be  used  to  help  for^gn 
families  buy  their  own  homes,  instead  of 
going  chiefly  into  rental  units  and  Govttrn- 
ment-owned  public  housing.  Working  [for 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. Bodflsh  helped  draft  S.  &  L.  leglsla^on 
for  Austria,  West  Germany,  and  Peru.  He 
was  president  of  the  International  Unloii  of 
Building  Societies  and  S.  &  L.  AssociatlDns 
frcnn  1»38  to^  1959. 

Says  Bodfish's  old  friend,  Ben  Bohac,  chair- 
man of  Chicago's  Talman  Federal  S.  &  L.: 
"He'll  be  sorely  missed,  I  would  say  he  did 
more  for  the  S.  &  L.  business  than  any  tfian 
living  or  dead.  He  was  one  of  the  thinkers. 
I  don't  kr>ow  any  one  who  contrlbutetfj  as 
much  as  he  did  from  way  back  when  It  ^as 
a  struggle.  Tlie  new  generation  forgets 
what   the   oldtlmers  did  for  this   business." 

Bodfish  was  born  In  1902  In  Mount  Plcjas- 
ant,  Mich.,  son  of  a  telegrapher  who  later 
went  into  the  hardware  business.  His  flrst 
Job  was  rounding  up  the  village  jewelfers 
cows  from  pasture  each  evening.  Pay:  20 
cents  per  week.  He  went  to  grammar,  high 
school,  and  ooUege  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  wei-k- 
tng  most  of  the  time  for  a  hardware  st<>re. 
WhUe  he  was  a  student  at  Ohio  State.  Bbd- 
fish  got  bU  first  taste  of  the  building  busi- 
ness. A  glib  salesman  sold  him  a  lot— ^for 
$300  of  his  hard-earned  savings.  The  sales- 
man told  Bodflsh  the  deal  would  make  him 


rich,  but  Bodflsh  found  it  wasnt  aa  In- 
stead of  taking  his  loss.  Bodfish  pandered 
how  to  salvage  the  $300.  His  solution:  build 
a  house  on  the  lot  and  aell  both.  He  did — 
for  $2.850 — and  netted  a  profit.  He  buflt 
other  houses  at  a  sideline,  wrote  a  ttirsli  on 
"Money  Lending  Practices  of  Otilo  Bulkltng 
&  Loan  Associations"  for  his  m eaters'  degree. 

In  1927.  he  joixMd  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity faculty  as  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  school  of  commerce.  The  dean  encour- 
aged his  teachers  to  take  on  outside  work, 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  Bodfish  was  a  con- 
sultant to  NAREB.  In  1929,  he  undertook 
to  manage  a  37-year-old  trade  group,  the 
U.S.  League  of  Local  Building  ft  Loan  Asso- 
ciations— with  the  understanding  he  would 
retain  such  outside  activities  as  were  reason- 
able. 

Bodflsh  continued  to  teach  at  North- 
western until  1944,  becoming  a  full  professor. 
During  World  War  II,  he  eerved  with  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

Bodflsh '8  forceful  executive  methods  and 
crusades  did  not  make  all  the  members  of 
the  growing  S.  ft  L.  league  happy.  In  1943, 
192  members  broke  away  to  form  what  Is 
now  the  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  When  Bodflsh  finally  retired 
(on  a  $10,000-a-year  pension)  as  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  league's  executive  committee  in 
1954,  talk  circulated  that  the  rival  leagues 
might  rejoin.     But  nothing  came  of  it. 

Bodfish  never  shrank  from  stating  his 
views  on  public  issues.  Some  of  them  stand 
the  test  of  time  well.  In  1956,  for  Instance, 
he  took  a  dim  view  of  a  Fannie  Mae  decision 
to  ease  the  terms  on  which  It  bought  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages.  "The  only  Important 
result  will  be  to  benefit  the  speculative 
builder."  he  said.  "A  10-percent  downpay- 
ment  and  20-year  term  is  adequate  and  beet 
In  the  long  run  for  the  homeowner  and 
saver."  When  labor  unions  began  buying 
mortgages,  he  pointed  out  that  labor  could 
do  more  to  boost  home  sales  by  eliminating 
restrictive  work  practices,  featherbeddlng 
"and  the  costly,  union -Inspired  parts  of 
building  codes"  than  by  using  its  billions  to 
fight  discounts.  "Already,"  he  wrote  in  1954 
in  First  Federal's  monthly  newsletter,  "we 
are  on  the  way  toward  Government  domi- 
nance of  the  home  financing  Industry." 
Too  much  Government  mortgage  credit,  he 
warned,  could  "eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
major  business  recovery  at  some  time  when 
It  Is  really  needed." 

Lately,  Bodflsh  had  t>een  waging  his  own 
private  effort  in  Washington  to  persuade 
Congress  not  to  Impose  far  heavier  taxes  on 
S.  &  L  's — ^much  to  the  disccxnflture  of  both 
S.  &  L.  leagues.  Organized  S.  ft  L.'s,  Bodfish 
felt,  are  using  the  wrong  tactics  in  their  tax 
flght.  His  idea  was  to  stress  that  about  80 
percent  of  the  Nation's  S.  &  L.'s  are  truly 
mutual  Institutions,  urge  legislators  to  slap 
Btlflfer  taxes  on  stock  S.  &  L.'s  but  let  mutuals 
keep  the  same  preferential  tax  treatment  as 
other  kinds  of  mutual  outfits. 

In  retirement.  Bodfish  is  expected  to  divide 
his  time  between  his  2.000-acre  ranch  near 
Wickenburg,  Ariz.,  affairs  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Building  Societies,  and 
extensive  traveling. 


CENSUS  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Census  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  may  have  permis- 
sion to  sit  on  Tuesday,  July  31,  during 
general  debate  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTEE   ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
SpenceI  I  ask  unanimous. consent  that 
Uie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency may  have  until  midnight  July  28. 
196:2.  to  file  reports  on  the  following 
bills: 

S.  3327.  S.  1721,  H.R.  7796,  and  H.R. 
12628. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
ma  1  from  Oklahoma? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 


BICi    ENDORSEMENTS    FOR     'LITTLE 
PEOPLE" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  !Mr.  JoelsonI  may 
pxt  ?nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obj?ction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
last  February  15  told  us  of  the  efforts  of 
his  10-year-old  son  to  start  a  children's 
cru.sade  for  world  education.  An  edu- 
cation as  to  what  America  is.  and  does 
and  stands  for.  An  education  which 
will  help  "to  discredit  and  destroy  the 
myth  of  communism  in  the  minds  of  men 
throughout  the  world." 

The  project  of  young  Peter  Rodino  III 
is  luiown  as  the  little-people-to-little- 
people  program.  And,  as  we  realize 
from  the  comments  of  many  of  our 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  is 
well  known  throughout  America.  The 
program  has  been  praised  and  endorsed 
by  business,  civic,  political,  and  service 
leaders  as  well  as  by  President  Kennedy 
and  his  predecessor  in  office.  General 
Eisenhower. 

I  have  recently  received  communica- 
tions from  the  New  Jersey  department 
headquarters  of  two  of  the  major  serv- 
ice organizations,  the  Veterans  of 
ForiMgn  Wars  and  AMVETS,  which 
officially  commend  the  lad  for  his  idea 
and  work  with  the  little-people-to-little- 
people  program.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  as  pleased  as  I  to  see 
this  fitting  recognition  of  a  young  man 
who,  in  response  to  the  President's  ex- 
hortation. "Ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country."  has  not  just  asked,  but 
has  himself  provided  an  answer  and  has 
translated  that  answer  into  dramatic, 
effective   action. 

The  texts  of  the  commendations 
follow : 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  or  thk 
United  States,   Department  or 
New  Jersey  , 

July  27,  1692. 
To;  Peter  W.  Rodino  III. 

Subject:    Little-people-to-little-people    pro- 
gram. 
I  desire  to  pay  compliment  to  you  for  your 
inception  of  the  above  well  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  State  commander  of  a  national  vet- 
erans' organization  that  is  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  Americanism,  I  commend  you 


highly  for  your  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation. 

In  this  age  of  diminishing  distances  It  is 
heartening  to  note  that  the  youth  of  our 
country,  such  as  you,  stride  forward  to  meet 
tomorrow  with  sincerity  and  fixity  of  pur- 
pose. 

I    wish   you    success   In   your   program.     I 
wish  you  well  in  all  your  future  endeavors. 
Edward  A.  Duva. 
Department  of  New  Jersey  Commander, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


Depaktment  of  New  Jersey  AMV'ETS 
Resolution.  July  27,  1962 

Whereas  a  "fallout  of  letters"  was  initiated 
through  his  efforts  to  Premier  Khrushchev; 
and 

Whereas  through  this  program  the  chil- 
dren of  America  have  pleaded  with  the  So- 
'.  let  Premier  to  dLscontinue  atomic  bomb  ex- 
piosions;   and 

Whereas  we  realize  that  because  of  efforts 
such  as  his  leading  to  the  proper  thinking  of 
the  youth  of  America  and  throughout  the 
world  there  is  some  hope  that  peace  may  be 
preserved;  and 

Whereas  the  Ideals  for  which  we  fought 
mlpht  be  preserved  in  an  ever-changing 
world;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

RcfoUed.  That  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea  do  honor  and  com- 
mend with  a  special  award  Mr.  Peter  Rodino 
III. 

Anthony  J.  Capriglione, 

State  Commander. 
George  H.  Siegei,. 

State  Adjutant. 


New  Jersey  Department,  AMVETS,  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
special  aWard  to  Mr.  Peter  Rodino  III,  1962. 
In  recognition  of  outstanding  service  to  vet- 
erans and  the  community. 

Anthony  Capriglione, 

State  Commander. 
George  H.  Siegel. 

Adjutant 


IS   NORTHWEST   LICKED? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  GreenI  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Pacific  Northwest  has  greeted  with 
dismay  the  defeat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  a  proposal  for  a  group  of 
State  of  Washington  pubhc  utilities  to 
finance  with  non-Federal  money  an  elec- 
trical generator  to  use  waste  steam  from 
the  Hanford  plutonlum  reactor. 

Representative  of  this  reaction  is  an 
excellent    editorial    in    the    Oregonian 
newspaper  of  Sunday,  July  22 : 
Is  Northwest  Licked? 

Defeat  of  the  'new  look"  Hanford  nuclear 
power  reactor  in  the  House,  where  a  different 
version  was  crushed  by  three  votes  last 
session,  may  mark  the  end  of  the  road  for 
this  worthy  project.  Although  Congress  pre- 
viously Invested  $25  million  to  make  the  new 
plutonlum  reactor  convertible  to  generation 
of  power.  It  now  has  refused  ( 1 )  to  appro- 
priate $95  million  for  Federal  generators, 
and  (2)  to  allow  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  to  build  the  generators 
and  the  Federal  Bonneville  Power  Admini.s- 
tratlon  to  distribute  the  900,000  kilowatts  of 
energy  on  an  exchange  basis. 


Despite  the  provision  of  a  plan  endorsed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  President 
Kennedy,  and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee of  House  and  Senate,  the  House  re- 
mained adamant.  The  private  utilities'  and 
coal  industry's  lobbies  were  not  appeased 
enough  by  the  Jackson  amendment  assuring 
50  percent  of  the  output  for  private  utilities. 
That  \^ashington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem would  finance  the  project  by  sale  of 
revenue  bonds  on  the  open  market,  without 
cost  to  the  Government.,made  no  difference. 

Neither  did  the  House  of  Representatives 
give  adequate  consideration  to  Northwest 
power  need";  wiiich  could  become  critical  by 
1965  There  remain  only  three  Federal  dams 
nuthorized  by  Congress  In  the  Columbia  sys-^ 
iPin  n')t  under  construction,  and  the  largest 
<;f  the.'^c.  Libby  Dam  in  Montana,  cannot  be 
built  unless  Canada  signs  the  basin  treaty 
Mo^intimc.  normal  load  growth  of  400.000 
kilowatts  a  year — about  the  output  of  Bon- 
neville Dam- will  increase  to  600.000  kilo- 
watts a  year  by  1975.  Will  Congress  author- 
ize and  appropriate  funds  for  enough 
multiple-purpose  Federal  dams  to  meet  the 
Northwest's  normal  power  demand  which 
doubles  everv  10  years''  Performance  of  the 
House  on  the  Hanford  project  gives  no  as- 
surance of  that 

Longtime  readers  of  the  Oregonian  may 
recall  that  this  newspai>er  has  been  a  strong 
advocate,  since  the  early  1950's.  of  a  regional 
agency  with  the  capacity  to  plan  and  finance 
main-river  power  projects  and  nuclear  gen- 
erators. Perhaps  such  a  regional  agency 
financing  its  programs  by  sale  of  bonds  on 
the  open  market  and  assuming  responsibility 
for  repayment  of  Federal  power  Investments 
In  the  Northwest,  would  also  have  been 
blocked  by  Congress  in  the  Hanford  in- 
stance. But  our  belief  is  that  It  would  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  putting 
a  wasted  resource,  steam  from  the  plutonlum 
generator,  to  work. 

There  Is  solid  opposition  In  Congress  to 
projects  which  will  help  the  Pacific  North- 
west's economy,  particularly  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  industries.  Some  way  should  be 
iound  to  make  this  region  more  self-reliant. 
l>ossibly  by  means  of  an  Interstate  compact 
agency  working  In  partnership  with  the  Fed- 
«;ral  Government.  The  late  Senator  Rlchird 
L.  Neuberger's  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
corporation  to  absorb  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  go  on  from  there  was 
not  revived  after  his  death.  Perhaps  Con- 
gress would  not  allow  formation  of  such  a 
Federal  corporation.  But  could  it  deny  ap- 
proval to  an  Interstate  compact  with  teeth 
in  it?  (And  we  don't  mean  the  "recom- 
mendatory," toothless  compact  debated 
these  many  years  by  Columbia  Basin  com- 
])act  delegates  of  the  seven  States) . 

The  tremendous  Federal  investment  In 
power  resources  of  the  Columbia  Basin — the 
heart's  blood  of  our  Industrial  economy — Is 
slowly  being  throttled  by  enemies  in  Con- 
gress. These  provincial  spokesmen  will  net 
even  pecmlt  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration to  take  the  steps  necefsary  to  cure 
its  annual  deficits.  An  Infusion  of  new 
management  and  new  financing  Is  needed. 
Again  we  suggest  that  Northwest  leaders  re- 
study  the  situation  and  give  honest  and 
sincere  consideration  to  establishment  of  a 
regional  power  agency.  The  Northwest  can 
stand  on  its  own  feet  if  it  has  the  will. 


U.S. 


OFFICE   OP   EDUCATION 
REORGANIZATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  AshbrookI  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
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my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objecikm  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROC^.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  in  a  most  audacious  and 
appalliQg  move,  has  lieen  rewganized  in 
a  way^effectively  to  bypass  the  Congress 
of  trie  United  States.    My  colleagues  will 
remembnr    that    in    April    last    year    a 
pamphlet  appeared  entitled  "A  Federal 
Education  Agency  for  the  Future,  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Mission  and  Organ- 
ization of  the  UJS.  Office  of  Education." 
This  pamphlet  was  widely  denounced  at 
the  time.    To  say  the  very  least,  it  was  a 
thinly    disguised    bureaucratic    bid    for 
power    over    the    minds    of    American 
youth.    Now,  despite  all  the  furor  that 
pamphlet  caused  in  this  Chamber  and 
throughout  the  country,  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation reorganiaation  there  suggested 
as  a  necessary  first  step  to  attain  "mis- 
sion." has  been  virtually  realized.     Of 
course,  this  should  surprise  none  of  us 
because  Commissioner  McMurrin,  in  his 
preface  to  the  pamphlet,  frankly  stated : 
"I  anticipate  that  much  of  this  activity 
will  take  place  through  normal  admin- 
istrative processes  within  the  Office  of 
Education." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  is  no 
routine  reorganization  for  purposes  of 
efficiency  or  economy.  I  submit  that 
this  is  a  design  for  change  in  Office  of 
Education  functions  leading  toward 
Federal  control  over  the  State  and  local 
school  systems  and  curriculum  content — 
in  short,  Federal  control  of  education. 

On  March  30.  Mr.  Speaker,  Commis- 
sioner Sterling  M.  McMurrin  announced 
the  names  of  acting  personnel  for  the 
proposed  reorganization  to  take  effect 
April  2,  1962.  And  who  do  you  suppose 
the  new  education  bosses  were  slated 
to  be?  Why.  by  and  large,  those  very 
Committee  aa  Mission  members,  or  their 
aids,  who  dreamed  up  the  Federal  Edu- 
cation Agency  for  the  Future.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  prominent  ones : 

Mr.  Arthur  Harris,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Mission  and  Organization. 
became  acting  Associate  Commissioner 
and  Director  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Ralph  C.  M.  Plynt,  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Mission 
and  Organization,  became  acting  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  and  Director  of  the 
new  Bureau  of  Educati<Mial  Research  and 
Development. 

Mr.  John  F.  Hughes,  another  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Mission 
and  Organization,  became  acting  Execu- 
tive Officer  and  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Administration  in  the  new  Office  of  the 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Dennison,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Mission  and  Organiza- 
tion, became  acting  executive  officer 
under  Mr.  Flynt  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Development. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Cotner,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Mission  and  Organiza- 
tion, became  acting  Deputy  Associate 
Commissioner  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Education. 
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Mrs.  Sonia  O.  Ashworth.  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Mission  ind 
Organization,  became  acting  budget  |as- 
sistant  isoder  Mr.  Flynt  in  the  But^au 
of  Educational  Research  and  Develpp- 
ment.     ^  J 

Mr.  Edward  Cunningham,  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Mission  |ind 
Organization,  became  acting  personnel 
assistant  under  Mr.  Harris  in  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Assistance  programs. 

Mr.  E.  Glenn  Peatherston,  authaf  of 
a  confidential  report  to  the  Office  of  E|du- 
cation  Committee  on  a  Federal  Education 
Agency  for  the  Future,  became  Deputy 
Associate  Commissioner  under  Mr,  Plynt 


July  26 


if 


in  the  new  Bureau  of  Educational  As- 
sistance programs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  instanccj  we 
are  noi  buying  that  famous  pig  ip  a 
pfriite — because  these  various  authofp  of 
the  discredited  pamphlet,  who  hav«t,  as 
it  were,  written  their  own  job- promotion 
tickets,  have  some  pretty  telltale  quota- 
tions to  their  credit  or  di.sc.t'dit.  For 
example : 

Mr.  Featherston,  in  his  advisory  memo- 
randum to  the  committee,  observedi: 

Without  question  the  Ofllce  of  Bdua*lion 
has  and  will  continue  to  exert  leadafshlp 
through  the  collection  of  informtjtion. 
through  research,  through  consultatloaj  and 
through  the  administration  of  prog»ams 
However,  it  is  to  a  broader  type  of  leadatship 
I  am  referring  here  and  that  is  the  deliberate 
and  planned  effort  to  Influence  on  an  exten- 
sive, nationwide  scale  thinking  In  Amtfican 
education  •  •  •  What  changes  shoulfl  be 
made  in  elementary  and  secondvy  t<hool 
curriculums?  This  would  open  up  a  tretnen- 
dous  area  of  activity  and  through  the  proper 
role  the  Office  could  bring  about  :i 
charge  without  dictating. 

The  other  Office  of  Education  pci 
sonnel  named  and  their  committee  col- 
leagues collectively  said,  in  "A  Federal 
Education  Agency  for  the  Future" : 

Not  only  is  It  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Natioiv  it  is 
almost  equally  evident  that  national  ob- 
servers are  especially  well  qualified  to  (isscfs 
the  international  deficiencies  of  our  dorjiestic 
educational  system"  (p.  5) . 

Tlie  next  decade  will  bring  clo.=ei1  and 
multiple  relationships  w^ith  Ministries  of 
Education  at«oad  and  International  organ- 
izations, such  as  UNESCO,  the  Organidation 
of  American  States,  International  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  others  working  in  thii  field 
of  education,  as  problems  in  education  are 
attacked  bilaterally  and  multilatcrallw  on  a 
worldwide  basis"  (p.  40) .  I 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  tftiould 
reflect  a  growing  sense  of  educational  olttion- 
hood— an  awareness  that  the  impUcatlt)ns  of 
education  are  indisputably  national,  how- 
ever local  may  be  the  control  of  eduoitiou " 
(p. 41). 

Programs  may  be  anticipated  in  sucti  ««rt"s 
as  the  following: 

1.  Grants  to  States  for  elcmentaet"  and 
secondary  education.  j 

2.  Grants  for  higher  education  physical 
facilities. 

3.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

4.  Increased  aid  to  graduate  education. 

5.  Expanded  educational  research  lln  all 
areas,  including  graduate  education. 

6.  Strengthening  of  educational  stt^lisiics 
programjs. 


8.  Increased  financial  assistance  for  teach- 
er education. 

9.  Broadening  of  Federal  interest  in  cur- 
riculum and  Improvement  of  Instruction. 

10.  Marked  Increase  in  international  edu- 
cational assistance. 

11.  Broadening  of  Federal  interest  to  In- 
clude educational  activities  and  services  out- 
side the  structure  of  organized  education 
(p. 49i  . 

In  summary,  the  Committee  on  Mission 
and  Organization  recommends  a  new  and 
signifi'-ant  role  for  the  Federal  education 
agency  in  the  1960s.  This  agency  nfust, 
over  tiie  next  decade,  not  only  perform  K.8 
traditional  function  of  data  gathering,  analy- 
sis and  dissemination;  research:  and  serv- 
ices to  organized  education.  It  must  also 
prepire  itself  to  assume  larger  responsloill- 
ties  in  carryUag  out  Federal  policy  through 
the  administration  of  operating  programs. 
It  nuK't  assume  a  new  role,  speaking  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  long-term 
iutercsis  of  education.  And  it  must  render 
assistance  in  the  development  of  public  edu- 
cational policy  {p.  31)  . 

In  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  ratlier 
sliocking  disparity  between  the  views  of 
these.  I  am  sure,  well-meaning  gentle- 
mon  and  the  traditional  American  phi- 
lo?ouhy  of  local  control  of  educatioii,  I 
quCvStKin  whether  these  positions  they 
are  filling  should  not  be  reconsidered, 
taken  off  civil  service,  and  put  under 
schedule  C.  In  this  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  our  committee  chair- 
man. Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell.  Represenla- 
live  Edith  Grken,  and  Representative 
James  Roosevelt,  with  whom  I  do  not. 
let  it  tie  admitted,  always  see  eye  to 
eye.  During  the  hearings  on  integra- 
tion in  public  education  programs,  held 
March  30.  1962,  these  three  Congress- 
men said  the  following : 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  do  you  have 
anv  questions? 

Mr.  RoosEVLLT.  Mr.  Commissioner.  I  am  In- 
terested in  these  three  new  positions  on  one 
particul?<r     basis.       Your     Deputy 


7.  Increased  financial   assistance 
dents  for  higher  education. 


U)   stu- 


Your  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner at  the  present  time  Is  a  civil  service 
career  person,  is  he  not? 

Mr    McMuKRiN.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr  RoosEVEiT  Are  these  fliree  positions 
also  to  be  chosen  from  civil  ssrvice  or  do  tliey 
come  under  schedule  C? 

Mr,  McMrRRi?T.  This  is  a  matter  that  we 
h.ive  under  consideration  at  the  present 
time   Mr.  Roosfvelt. 

Mr  RoostrvELT.  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  make 
the  observation  that  I  sincerely  hope  that 
these  tiuee  positions  will  not  be  allocated  to 
the  civil  service,  that  they  will  be  chosen 
from  bcliedule  C  and  that  whatever  steps  arc 
necc:s.sary  to  s^t  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tions, if  such  authorization  is  necessary  to 
make  that  possible,  that  the  Department 
will  make  that  choice  because  these  are 
three  disinict  policymaking  poeltions.  I 
think  they  should  be  filled  by  people  who 
have  no  fe.ir,  that  in  the  making  of  that 
policy  that  they  may  be  violating  their  fu- 
ture security  under  civil  service  and  I  would 
urge  to  the  beet  of  my  ability  that  you  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  trying  to  reach 
a  .scliedule  C  allocation  for  them. 

Mr,  Powell.  I  conc\ir  with  the  gentlemrn 
from  California  and  personally,  as  chalrm.m 
of  this  committee.  I  express  my  desire  that 
It  be  followed  and  also  to  say  that  we  shall 
wutcii  very  carefully  and  shall  coop>erate.  if 
necessary 

Mr.  McMiRRiN.  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Powell? 

Are  you.  iy  tills  matter,  referring  to  tlie 
three  Associate  Cummlssioner  positions  alone 
or  the  poei lions  of  Associate  Commissioner 
and  also  ihe  position  at  the  top  of  the  chart 
of  D'jpvity  Cijinmissioner .' 
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Mr.  RooszvsLT.  Certainly,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  I  think,  shotild  be  under  the 
schedule  C. 

Mr.  McMcaaiN.  At  the  present  time  It  Is 
not. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  hope  that  reformation 
ir.  ly  be  made  in  the  future  without  In  any 
way  impinging  upon  the  gentleman  who 
holds  the  position. 

I  definitely  believe  the  three  Associate 
Commissioners  on  the  staff  should  also  be 
under  schedule  C. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  say  this  with  no  criticism 
(.1  the  very  fine  civil  service  workers.  But 
wlien  you  confine  yourself  or  your  trust  to 
the  civil  service  you  are  always  in  danger 
of  mediocrity  and  when  you  go  through 
schedule  C  you  always  have  a  chance  of  get- 
ting some  fresh  and  vital  people.  I  think 
that  IS  the  object  of  education  and  I  think 
our  Government  needs  something  fresh  and 
■.  ital 

Mr,  McMuRKiN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr,  Daniels.  Mrs.  Gkeen? 

Mrs,  Green,  I  have  only  one  comment. 

I  would  Join  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  expressing  my 
views  that  the  policymaking  positions  should 
certainly  be  outside  of  the  civil  service  and 
within  schedule  C  (pp.  463-464) . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  new  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  who  certainly  ought 
to  have  some  say  in  these  matters  that  if 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
E>eputy  Commissioner  and  the  three  As- 
.sociatc  Commissioners  are  to  come  under 
.schedule  C.  the  Deputy  Associate  Com- 
inisioner  also  should  be  brought  imder 
.schedule  C.  I  would  rather  take  my 
chances  with  political  appointees  from 
the  field  of  education  than  with  these 
bureaucratic  status-seekers  who  have  al- 
I  cady  stated  that  it  is  their  "mission"  to 
influence  my  thinking  and  my  children's 
minds  from  their  vantage  point  in  the 
Office  of  Education. 


A   WARPED    VIEW   OP   THE    UNITED 
NATJONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  press  throughout  the  coun- 
try carried  a  story  about  the  report  on 
the  United  Nations  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace,  a  research  affiliate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  United  Nations. 
The  report  is  entitled  "A  Universal 
United  Nations." 

I  was  disturbed  by  the  contents  of  that 
^tory.  I  was  disturbed  by  it  to  the  point 
that  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  report  and 
lead  it  myself  to  see  whether  it  went  as 
far  as  the  newspaper  stories  suggested. 
The  report  substantiated  my  worst  ex- 
pectations. 

The  iep>ort  of  the  Commission  to  Study 
the  Organization  of  Peace  in  my  view. 
consists  of  a  peculiar  blend  of  immature 
idealism  and  warped  thinking.  I  am 
amazed  and  distressed  to  see  the  recom- 
mendations published  under  the  auspices 
of  a  nationwide  organization  which  has 
received  the  support  of  some  of  the  most 
reputable  and  outstanding  citizens  of  my 
State,  and  of  other  States. 

I  believe  that  this  report  is  dtunaging 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  our  par- 


ticipation in  that  organization.  The 
damage  it  does  is  achieved  in  two  ways : 
by  what  the  report  says,  and  by  what  it 
fails  to  say. 

I  would  like  to  conSVnent.  first,  on  what 
the  report  says. 

Briefly,  the  report  wants  to  replace 
the  cardinal  rule  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter — the  rule  that  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  is  open  to  all  peace- 
loving  states — ^by  the  principle  of  uni- 
versality. This  means,  in  the  words  of 
the  report,  that  "the  admission  to  mem- 
bership of  all  independent  states,  capa- . 
ble  of  fulfilling  their  responsibilities 
under  the  charter,  is  logically  necessary 
and  proper." 

I  am  keenly  aware — as  I  am  certain 
are  all  other  Members  of  this  House — 
that  in  admitting  new  countries  to  mem- 
bership, the  United  Nations  has  not  been 
particularly  diligent  in  applying  the  re- 
quirements of  membership  outlined  in 
the  charter.  I  am  also  aware  that  some 
United  Nations  members  can  hardly  be 
termed  'peace  loving"  on  the  strength 
of  their  actions. 

The  fact  remains  that  current  re- 
quirements of  the" charter  provide  at 
least  some  measure  of  restraint  and  pro- 
tection against  the  United  Nations  being 
overrun  by  states  whose  goverrunents  are 
primarily  interested  in  rendering  that 
organization   completely   ineffectual. 

But  there  is  something  else  in  the  pe- 
culiar logic  of  the  report  that  requires 
comment. 

Consider,  first,  the  substitute  require- 
ments for  membership  suggested  in  the 
report — the  requirements  tliat  the  state 
be  independent  and  capable  of  fulfilling 
its  responsibilities  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  What  do  these  require- 
ments imply  when  they  are  considered 
\fithin  the  context  of  the  remainder  of 
the  report? 

Consider,  for  example,  the  report's 
thinly  veiled  suggestion  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  German  problem,  of  the  Chi- 
nese problem,  of  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
namese problems,  can  best  be  pursued 
through  the  recognition,  by  the  United 
Nations,  of  two  Germanys,  two  Chinas, 
two  Koreas,  and  two  Vietnams. 

Is  East  Germany  an  independent 
state?  Is  North  Korea?  Or  North  Viet- 
nam? I  shall  refer  to  Fled  China  later. 
But  for  the  time  being,  are  these  to  serve 
as  examples  of  "independent  states"  that 
this  study  group  would  like  to  have  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  in  order 
to  make  that  organization  stronger, 
more  effecitve,  more  capable  of  fulfilling 
its  purposes? 

Can  Communist  puppet  regimes, 
foisted  upon  the  peoples  of  East  Ger- 
many, North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam, 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  peace,  freedom,  and  justice  m 
the  world? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?       ^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
this  is  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
for  the  United  Nations?  What  report 
is  this? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  is  a  report  of 
the  Commission  To  Study  the  Organiza- 


tion of  Peace,  a  research  affiliate  of  ihe 
American  Associatioa  for  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  an  organization  composed 
of  private  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  ostensibly  interested  in  promot- 
ing better  understanding  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  not  a  Government-spon- 
sored organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  a  Government- 
sponsored  organization? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nor  is  the  Government 
providing  any  funds  for  it? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
another  question?  Has  the  report  of  the 
U.S.  Citizens  Commission — I  may  not 
have  th^  title  exactly  nght — \3S.  Citi- 
zens Commission  for  NATO  come  to  his 
attention? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     It  has. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man feels  the  same  way  about  this  re- 
port as  I  do. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  disagree  with  cer- 
tain portions  of  that  report,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  I  disagree  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  report  of  this  re- 
search affiliate  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Calling,  as  does  this 
other  commission,  for  the  establishment 
of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  an  At- 
lantic Community,  with  a  lessening  of 
our  sovereignty  or  giving  away  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
This  commission  is  sustained  by  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  and  I  think  the 
report  published,  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  supported  authorizing  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Commission  he  has 
referred  to,  but  in  so  doing  I  do  not 
automatically  underwrite  all  of  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  This  is  the  report  of  the 
American  Association  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, am  I  correct,  that  you  referred  to 
a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  A  report  of  its  re- 
search affiUate,  called  the  Conmilsston 
To  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace. 

The  chairman  of  this  particular  group  is 
Mr.  Arthtir  N.  Holcombe. 

Mr.  BRUCE.    I  th^nk  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  re- 
turn to  my  statement.  Let  me  pursue, 
for  a  moment,  the  report's  reference  to 
an  independent  state's  capability  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  capacity  of  a 
state  to  do  something,  or  to  desist  from 
a  given  course  of  action,  is  meaning- 
less in  the  context  of  this  discussion  un- 
less we  first  examine  the  motivations  of 
that  state's  government. 

What  determines  the  actions  of  a  state 
is  not  alone  its  capacity  to  act  but  also 
the  will  of  its  government.  Capacity  can 
be  neutral.  But  will  seldom  is.  And  It 
is  therefore  not  only  relevant  but  also 
very  important  to  determine  whether  a 
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state,  before  being  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations,  is  willing  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  under  the  char- 
ter of  that  organization. 

Now  what  does  the  report  say  on  this 
important  subject  of  will  or  intent?  Let 
me  quote  from  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  saeldat  that  point? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  were  some  of  the 
other  citizen  members  of  this  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  list  the  75  signatories  of  this  par- 
ticular report.  But  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  let  the  gentleman,  while  I  am  continu- 
ing my  remarks,  read  the  list  for  his 
own  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  Uiank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  Commission  To  Study  the  Organi- 
zation of  Peace  appears  to  adhere  to  the 
position  that  willingness  to  apply  for 
membership  In  the  United  Nations  is, 
and  I  quote,  "acceptable  evidence  of  in- 
tent to  abide  by  the  obligations  of  mem- 
bership." 

I  maintain  that  the  United  Nations' 
experience  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  the  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries, does  not  support  this  conclusion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contrary  is 
much  closer  to  the  truth. 

I  think  it  is  absurd  to  expect  the  Com- 
mimist  regimes  of  Red  China,  of  East 
Germany,  of  North  Vietnam,  and  North 
Korea  to  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  obli- 
gations of  United  Nations  membership 
simply  because  they  apply  for  such  mem- 
bership. 

Let  me  comment,  now,  on  the  report's 
findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  what  it  calls  the  problem  of 
China. 

This  is  what  the  report  says : 

This  Commission  To  Study  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Peace  recommends  the  recognition  of 
an  autonomous  Taiwan,  entitled  to  its  own 
representatives  In  the  General  Assembly,  in 
addition  to  the  representatives  of  the  Peking 
Government  regarded  as  the  effective  Gov- 
ernment of  China. 

This  means,  I  presume,  that  the  Re- 
public of  China's  permanent  seat  on  the 
Security  Council,  and  veto  power,  are  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Communist  re- 
gime on  the  mainl{gid  of  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  disturbing  to 
me  that  of  the  75  signatories  only  3  ex- 
pressed reservation  on  this  point.  The 
Congress  has  repeatedly,  clearly,  and  un- 
equivocally expressed  its  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  Red  China — the  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  opposes  recogni- 
tion of  the  People's  Republic  of  China — 
and  its  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  report  claims  that,  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  its  recommendations  re- 
garding the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  UJJ.,  "there  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity here  for  an  imaginative  act  of 
creative  statesmanship." 

Since  when  does  doublecrossing  of 
an  old  ally  constitute  "an  imaginative 
act  of  creative  statesmanship"  ?>,^ 


Since  when  does  giving  a  pemtianent 
seat  on  the  Security  Council,  aajl  life- 
and-death  power  over  the  decisions  of 
that  Coimcil,  to  a  rapacious  tiegime, 
branded  an  aggressor  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, constitute  "an  imaginative  act  of 
creative  statesmanship?" 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard 
a  proposal  for  abject  surrender  to  a  bully 
described  in   such   glowing  termg. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  another  shc'rtijoming 
'of  the  report  that  I  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks — the  shortcom- 
ing of  omission.  j 

In  presenting  its  case  for  unjiversal 
membership  in  the  United  Natiohs,  the 
report  indicates,  on  page  14,  thatj  addi- 
tional members  may  be  expected  from 
three  sources.  These  are  described  as 
follows :  j 

The  most  productive  sources  is  th«  crop  of 
new  states  to  be  raised  from  the  deOendent 
territories  of  obsolete  colonial  empires.  A 
second  source  of  additional  member)  is  the 
group  of  divided  states  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  the  principal  victor  nations  to 
settle  by  suitable  treaties  of  peace  sundry 
troublesome  prolilems  growing  out  of  the 
defeat  of  the  German  and  Japanese  tbrces  in 
the  Second  World  War.  Finally,  there  is  one 
member  of  the  former  League  of  IKations. 
Switzerland,  which  has  refused  up  to  now 
to  accept  membership  in  the  Unltjed  Na- 
tions. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  first  sc^urce — 
"the  dependent  territories  of  obsolete 
colonial  empires" — not  one  word  is  said 
about  the  biggest  colonial  empire  of  them 
all:  the  empire  built  by  internjational 
communism. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  so-called 
colonial  powers  of  the  Western  World 
have  given  independence  to  over  800 
million  people,^  currently  constituting  43 
independent  countries. 

During  that  same  period,  communism 
has  imposed  its  rule  on  over  200  million 
peoples — or  875  million  peoples  il  we  in- 
clude Red  China — who  formerly  lived 
in  a  dozen  of  independent  countries. 

What  about  that  Communist  colonial 
empire?  The  report  seems  to  imply  that 
it  should  be  ignored — that  people  forc- 
ibly subjugated  by  communism  aafe  to  be 
written  off — perhaps  even  that  they 
should  be  satisfied  with  their  present 
condition. 

And  what  about  the  once-freri  coun- 
tries of  Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithuania — 
countries  which  our  Governmeht  still 
recognizes,  but  which  Soviet  Rufisia  has 
forcibly  incorporated  in  its  empire? 

Not  a  word  is  said  in  the  report  about 
these  and  other  Communist-conquered 
countries. 

I  am  happy  that  the  people  of  our 
Nation  are  more  perceptive  and  out- 
spoken on  this  issue  than  the  mlember- 
ship  of  the  study  group  which  approved 
this  report — as  evidenced  by  th$  many 
public  statements  and  ceremonies  which 
took  place  during  the  past  week.  Pro- 
claimed by  President  Kennedy  as  the 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Are  those  captive  nations  less  Entitled 
to  admission  to  United  Nations  member- 
ship than  East  Germany,  Nortji  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea,  or  Red  Chintj? 

Truth  can  be  distorted  by  omiajions  as 
much  as  by  commissions.    And  this  re- 


port, entitled  "A  Universal  United  Na- 
tions," presents  a  distorted  view  on  both 
counts.  I  think  that  it  does  a  disservice 
to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  world  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  more  Mem- 
bers will  voice  their  objection  to  this  re- 
port and  will  insist  that  our  representa- 
tives in  the  United  Nations  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
fact  that  Communist-dominated  nations 
are  truly  captive  nations  denied  proper 
representation  in  that  organization : 
and  that  the  colonialism  which  is  being 
practiced  today  is  being  practiced  by 
Communist  Russia. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  expressing  his 
concern  about  the  report  to  which  he 
has  referred.  Is  there  not  also  reason 
for  concern  when  we  see  as  a  followup 
of  these  annual  reports  policies  that 
seem  to  follow  right  in  line  with  them? 
For  example,  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  early  in  the  session, 
there  was  what  I  suppose  some  would 
call  a  trial  balloon,  that  Outer  Mongolia 
was  going  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  as  a  legitimate  member. 

When  the  sparks  fi'om  the  Congres.s 
began  to  reflect  a  little  bit  farther  down- 
town here  a  denial  was  forthcoming  from 
the  State  Department,  that  certainly  this 
was  not  what  they  had  in  mind.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  I  went  out  to  the  news  mnohine 
here  and  here  it  was  on  the  wire,  that 
our  representative  had  acknowledged 
that  indeed  they  had  in  effect  agreed  to 
the  exchange  of  Mauretania  and  that 
Outer  Mongolia  would  become  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  is  what  con- 
cerns me.  What  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing is  so  true.  These  reports  came  out. 
Some  of  us  here  realize  what  is  being 
promoted  here.  Then  only  a  short  time 
later  we  hear  things  put  into  action  as 
the  official  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Why  is  it  we  cannot  get  the  same  sense 
that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  here 
into  action  as  official  policy. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iridiana  he  was  not  alone  in 
his  concern  about  the  admission  of  Outer 
Mongolia  to  the  U.N.  My  very  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd.  as  well  as  many 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  also  piotested  the  ad- 
mission of  Outer  Mongolia.  We  are  still 
concerned  about  this  matter.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  there  are  many  of  us 
who  are  going  to  watch  very  carefully 
the  efforts  being  exerted  to  make  the 
United  Nations  a  universal  body. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Along  this  same  line.  I 
have  been  trying  desperately,  with  some 
unpopularity,  to  persuade  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  take  a  good. 
long,  investigative  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Congo.  I  will  tell  you 
frankly,  it  is  very  disheartening.  I  have 
had  two  members  of  my  staff  working  full 
time  for  the  past  10  months  on  the  Congo 
situation,  ferreting  things  out,  listening 
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and  talking  to  people  who  were  there  at 
the  time  of  the  Congo  invasion.  I  can- 
not seem  to  get  anybody  interested  in  it 
or  go  into  a  full-scale,  all-out,  nonparti- 
san investigation  as  to  who  has  done 
what  and  for  what  reason.  We  are  play- 
ing with  dynamite  in  the  Congo,  in  the 
way  of'  economic  interests  and  political 
inteiests.  One  gentleman  in  the  other 
body  has  done  a  very  good  Job  on  the 
subject,  but  I  cannot  find  a  real  investi- 
gation of  this  UJS.  action  to<lay. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  this  very  day  was 
making  inquiries  about  che  developments 
in  the  Congo.  The  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs  has  conducted  continu- 
ing briefings  and  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
he  can  obtam  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  the  supporting  evidence 
and  information  on  our  position  m  the 
Congo  that  will  xmdoubtedly  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  events 
taking  place  \n  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  to  extend  their  remarks  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  and  that  I  may 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bon- 
ner > .   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ST.\TE   LEGISLAIION   FOR   METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Bon- 
ner!. Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mrs.  DwVer.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  many 
modern  urban  problems  can  be  solved  on 
a  local  basis  by  existing  units  of  govern- 
ment only  with  the  cooperation  or  as- 
.'jistance  of  neighboring  jurisdictions,  and 
particularly  of  the  State  governments. 
The  States  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide, through  enabling  legislation,  ade- 
quate authority  for  municipalities  and 
metropolitan  areas  to  deal  with  their 
complex  metropolitan  problems,  such  as 
transit  and  transportation,  hospitals, 
wa-.er  pollution,  and  air  ]x>llution. 

Vive  of  the  recommendations  recently 
made  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergoverrunental  Relations  provide 
helpful  suggestions  on  how  the  States  can 
be  of  assistance  to  local  governments  in 
.sol.ing  some  of  these  problems.  These 
recommendations  have  been  translated 
inta  draft  bills  and  included  in  the 
Co  incil  of  State  Governments*  "Program 
of  Suggested  State  Legislation  for  1962." 
Pour  of  the  draft  bills,  "OfBce  of  Local 
Affairs,"  "Transfer  of  F\inctions  Between 
Cities  and  Counties."  "MetropoUtan 
Seivices  Corporation,"  and  "Securing 
and  Preserving  Open  Land,"  were  based 
on  findings  in  the  Commission  report, 
■  Governmental  Structure,  Organization. 
and  Planning  in  Metropolitan  Areas:" 
and  one.  "Investment  of  Idle  Funds,"  was 
an  outcome  of  the  study  "Investment  of 
Idle  Cash  Balances  by  State  and  Local 
Governments." 

The  draft  bills  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mi;jsion  are  designed  to  strengthen  the 


States  and  localities  by  enacUnc  the  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  provide  the 
following  governmental  tools: 

A  State  o£Bce  of  local  siffairs — a  unit 
of  State  government  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  information  services  to  local 
units  of  government  and  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature. 

Voluntary  transfer  of  functions  be- 
tween municipalities  and  counties  to 
permit  local  units  of  government  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  whereby  responsi- 
bility for  performance  of  certain  selected 
services  could  be  transferred  among  the 
units  of  government  involved.  Appro- 
priate provision  is  made  so  that  resi- 
dents of  the  area  know  which  unit  of 
government  is  responsible  for  particular 
services. 

Metropolitan  Services  Corp.  to  carry 
out  one  or  more  designated  functions 
throughout  a  metropolitan  area.  The 
governing  body  of  the  corporation  would 
consist  of  pubUc  officials  holdmg  elec- 
tive office  within  the  metropolitan  area. 
thus  insuring  a  high  degree  of  political 
responsibility    and    coordination.    The 


proposal  would  require  a  majority  Tote 
of  all  the  qualified  voters  within  the 
service  area  to  create  the  corporation 
and  to  expand  its  functions. 

Securing  and  preserving  "open  land" 
to  enable  State  and  local  governments 
to  acquire  interests  both  in  fee  simple 
and  as  easements  in  land  to  preserve 
scenic,  esthetic,  cultural,  historic,  and 
recreational  values  associated  with  such 
land.  The  suggested  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  existing  Federal  legislation 
that  authorizes  a  matching  program  for 
open  spaces. 

Investment  of  idle  funds  to  permit 
local  governments  to  invest  temporarily 
idle  funds  in  State  and  Federal  obliga- 
tions and  designated  securities  insured 
by  Federal  agencies.  Estimates  suggest 
substantial  gains  to  local  governments 
from  the  prudent  placement  of  excess 
cash  on  hand  resisting  from  seasonal 
imbalance  in  receipts  and  expenditures. 

I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  Recoko. 
a  table  which  shows  which  of  18  States, 
whose  legislatures  convened  in  1962,  have 
enacted  all  or  a  portion  of  these  pro- 
posals as  part  of  their  existing  statutes. 
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An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that 
not  one  of  the  18  States  has  enacted  into 
law  the  substance  of  all  5  draft  bills. 
However.  10  of  the  18  have  put  into  effect 
part  or  all  of  at  least  3  of  the  recom- 
mendations. Pour  other  States  whose 
legislatures  met  in  1962  took  no  action 
in  this  field,  apparently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  for  improving  gov- 
ernmental organization  and  programs  in 
metropolitan  areas  should  be  given  most 
serious  consideration.  Their  adoption, 
or  the  adoption  of  modified  versions  to 
meet  particular  State  needs,  would  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  easing  the  prob- 
lems of  metropolitan  growth  and  to  im- 
proving the  administration  of  public 
services  in  such  areas. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  the  States  must  play  a  more 
direct  and  effective  role  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  their  local  governments 
created  by  the  growth  of  metropolitan 
areas.  A  great  number  of  State  legisla- 
tures will  meet  next  year.  Ehiring  the 
interim.  I  would  hope  that  the  Gover- 
nors. State  legislative  coimcils,  and  other 
organizations  and  officials  concerned 
with  planning  of  State  legislative  pro- 


grams give  careful  consideration  to  these 
and  other  model  bills  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  are  based  on 
our  belief  that  each  level  of  government. 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  has  certain  im- 
portant responsibihties  in  connection 
with  the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas. 
We  have  suggested  how  each  level  of 
government  can  cooperate  with  the 
others  in  working  toward  the  objective 
of  decent,  livable,  well-governed  urban 
areas. 

No  one  level  of  government.  Including 
the  Federal  Govern5h«pt,  can  or  should 
do  it  all.  Together,  however,  we  can 
demonstrate  agam  how  efTective  a  de- 
vice of  self-government  we  have  in  our 
Federal  system. 


TAX  CUTS.  TIGHT  MONEY.  FISCAL 
POLICY,  OUR  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS, AND  SO  FORTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rccssl  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  we  more  ur- 
gently needed  to  have  a  coordinated 
progrram  to  stimulate  domestic  growth 
and  eliminate  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Representatives  of  business, 
labor,  and  the  thoughtful  public,  con- 
cerned with  persistently  high  unemploy- 
ment and  recent  signs  of  a  slowdown  in 
economic  expansion,  have  urged  tax 
cuts. 

But  others,  seeing  only  the  gold  out- 
flow and  the  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit, want  a  drastic  change  in  our  mone- 
tary policy.  Members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  recently 
heard  powerful  voices  urge  a  general  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  as  a  remedy. 

A  third  group  insists  that  we  should 
have  both  tight  money  and  a  tax  cut. 

We  may  find  ourselves,  therefore,  in 
the  ridiculous  and  inconsistent  position 
of  attempting  to  promote  economic  ex- 
pansion through  a  tax  cut,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  trying  our  best  to  throttle 
that  expansion  with  generally  higher  in- 
terest rates,  on  the  other.  If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  trapped  in  this  dilemma, 
we  shall  not  only  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  chance  for  reasonable  growth  at 
home,  we  will  worsen  ovu-  payments  po- 
*^sition  and  rock  confidence  in  the  dollar 
abroad  by  relying  on  the  panacea  of 
high  interest  rates. 

I.     WHO     WANTS     TIGHT     MONEY     AND     A     LOOSE 
FISCAL     POLICY? 

Business  Week,  in  its  July  7,  1962,  is- 
sue, asserts  that  this  incongruous  and 
contradictory  combination  of  policies  is 
being  given  active  consideration: 

A  new  approach  to  monetary  policy  was 
being  hammered  out  behind  closed  doors 
in  Washington  this  week.  A  swing  toward 
tighter  and  more  expensive  money  appears 
In  the  wind,  even  though  widespread  doubts 
are  being  heard  about  the  economy's  vigor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  overt  action  has  yet 
been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  create  a  large  Federal  deficit, 
although  many  discussions  in  and  out  of 
Government  are  taking  place.  In  fact, 
diuing  the  second  quarter  of  1962,  the 
Federal  cash  budget,  which  had  shown 
deficits  for  the  preceding  five  quarters, 
was  balanced  for  the  first  time  since 
1960. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  decided  independently  to 
push  interest  rates  higher.  Since  the 
end  of  1961  the  "Fed"  has  been  decreas- 
ing commercial  bank  reserves  and  rais- 
ing interest  rates.  In  this  period  the 
banking  system's  free  reserves  have 
fallen  from  an  average  level  of  about 
$500  million  to  around  $300  million. 
Such  a  decline  in  free  reserves  severely 
constricts  the  ability  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem to  lend  or  to  invest,  since  the  re- 
serves of  most  city  banks  are  cut  and 
the  bulk  of  unused  reserves  remains 
more  or  less  sterilized  in  the  hands  of 
smaller,  coimtry  banks.  As  a  result,  the 
sensitive  90-day  Treasury  bill  rate  has 
been  pushed  from  a  level  below  2.5  per- 
cent in  1981  to  just  under  3  pei;5ent  to- 
day. The  average  yield  on  long-term 
over-10-year  Governments  has  again 
climbed  above  4  percent.    The  yields  on 


high-grade    municipals    and    corporate 
banks  have  also  risen  above  recentlevels. 

Chairman  Martin,  in  his  July  17  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  indicate^  that 
he  would  counterEict  any  deficit  that 
might  be  caused  by  a  contemplatpd  tax 
cut  by  tightening  the  supply  of  hioney 
and  raising  interest  rates  accottiingly. 
The  following  colloquy  occurred: 

Mr.  Patman.  What  is  your  view  of  Tjhe  rec- 
ommendation that,  to  get  the  econofriy  go- 
ing, we  ought  to  stimulate  the  economy 
with  a  large  Federal  deficit? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  gets  into  the  field  of 
fiscal  policy  that  I  don't  belie\"e  is  m|>*  prov- 
ince or  prerogative  to  deal  with.  i 

I  will  return  to  the  simple  stattpient  I 
made  earlier: 

In  the  event  a  decision  is  madei  whicii 
widens  or  further  deepens  tlie  deficit!  we  are 
already  running.  I  want  to  pvit  the  1='edcral 
Reserve  specifically  on  record  this  morn- 
ing, if  I  haven't  done  it  already,  that  I 
think  that  we  must  not  finance  a  deficit  by 
bank-created  funds,  that  how  the  tfjeficit  is 
financed  is  of  vital  importance,  andl  that  it 
should  be  financed  out  of  bona  fide i savings 
and  not  by  writing  up  assets  on  onet  side  or 
the  other  of  bank  ledgers. 

The  Fed's  high  interest  rate  po3|icy  has 
the  explicit  approval  of  the  leaders  of 
the  American  banking  community'.  Mr. 
David  Rockefeller,  president  of  Chase- 
Manhattan  Bank,  in  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters with  the  President  published  in  Life 
magazine,  July  6,  and  again  befdre  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  July  16,  said  that  the  monetary 
authorities  should  not  only  resist  any 
attempts  to  lower  interest  rates,  but 
should  do  what  they  can  to  pUsh  the 
rate  structure  to  an  even  highe|i-  level. 
And,  said  Mr.  Rockefeller,  if  it  looks  as 
if  the  economy  is  stalled  or  falUhg  into 
recession,  we  could  cut  taxes  Or  take 
other  fiscal  measures  to  offset  tihe  bad 
■V  effects  of  tight  money. 

But  the  most  forthright  advocjates  of 
tight  money  and  loose  fiscal  policy  for 
the  United  States  are  not  Americans — 
they  are  Europeans. 

The  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments— BIS — an  organization  dofliinated 
by  European  central  bankers,  saj^s  in  its 
annual  report,  published  last  n^nth  in 
Basle,  Switzerland,  that  we  must  tighten 
credit,  raise  interest  rates,  and  engage 
in  an  expansionary  fiscal  policy.  The 
BIS  report  states: 

There  is  ample  European  expertjence  to 
show  that  the  possible  internal  restraint 
of  a  tighter  monetary  policy  can  ttt  allevi- 
ated by  fiscal  and  other  policy  m^ans  ip 
24). 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  JTuly  17 
wrote  that  the  European  merapeis  of 
Working,  Party  3  of  the  Orgal^ization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  DJevelop- 
ment — led  by  the  French,  Germ»|ns,  and 
Italians — have  been  telling  the  01.8.  rep- 
resentatives in  OECD  that  "America 
could  take  a  long  step  toward  overcom- 
ing its  balance-of-payments  problem  by 
raising  interest  rates."  To  ameliorate 
the  bad  effects  of  higher  interest  rates, 
say  these  Europeans,  we  shoijild  cut 
taxes. 

It  appears  that  our  European  friends 
are  not  just  talking  about  short-term 
rates.    They  want  us  to  raise  the  entire 


structure  of  rates  affecting  mortgages, 
municipal  and  State  government  fi- 
nancing, and  corporate  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment — the  very  areas  we 
must  stimulate  if  we  are  to  get  and  to 
sustain  a  higher  growth  rate  in  our 
economy. 

However  inappjopriate  and  disastrous 
meek  acceptance  of  this  advice  may  be. 
it  cannot  be  brushed  aside  lightly. 
These  countries  are  the  principal  hold- 
ers of  claims  against  the  dollar.  They 
could  also  together  block  U.S.  access  to 
any  substantial  IMF  credits  should  we 
elect  to  use  our  borrowing  rights. 

In. this  world  of  the  sixties,  we  can 
no  longer  say  that  U.S.  economic  poli- 
cies are  our  private  concern — ve  must 
be  able  to  argue  the  case  on  its  merits 

Therefore,  we  must  lay  out  in  detail 
what  is  wrong  with  this  recommended 
policy  of  tight  money  combined  with 
fiscal  ease. 

11.      HIGH    INTEKEST    RATES   WILL   HVRT   DOMESTIC 
GROWTH 

Tight  money  and  higher  interest 
rates  have  a  dampening  effect  on  eco- 
nomic activity  at  all  times.  That  is 
exactly  why  money  should  be  tightened 
and  interest  rates  raised  when  infla- 
tion is  underway.  But  if  this  policy 
is  followed  at  a  time  when  demand  is 
not  strong,  it  will  reinforce  other  rea- 
sons for  canceling  or  postponing  plans 
to  invest. 

According  to  estimates  just  released  by 
the  Council  of  Ekionomic  Advisers,  gross 
national  product  rose  $7  billion  in  tne 
second  quarter  of  1962  over  the  first, 
while  revised  estimates  show  that  the 
gain  in  the  first  quarter  was  $6.4  billion. 
These  increases  are  substantially  below 
average  quarter-to-quarter  gains  of 
about  $13  billion  last  year. 

The  slackening  rate  of  expan.sfon 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  maintain 
the  maximum  incentives  for  businesses 
to  invest.  For  this  reason,  the  admin- 
istration has  recently  liberalized  depre- 
ciation allowances,  and  urged  Congress 
to  approve  tax  credits  for  new  business 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment. 
Tight  money  and  higher  rates  work  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction,  vitiating 
the  benefits  of  such  measures  and  im- 
posing new  obstacles  to  investment.  For 
this  essential  category  of  GNP,  we  are 
now  spending  no  more  than  in  1957  when 
total  output  was  very  much  less. 

Take  inventories.  As  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
cently indicated,  the  rise  in  busine.ss 
inventories  accounted  for  nearly  $11  bil- 
lion of  the  $41  billion  increase  in  GNP 
between  the  first  quarter  of  1961  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1962.  But  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1962,  inventories 
have  inci-eased  at  only  half  the  rate  of 
the  previous  two  quarters,  and  many  ob- 
sei'vers  fear  that  businessmen  may  try 
to  cut  down  their  inventory  buying  still 
further.  If  credit  is  tightened  and  those 
who  want  to  buy  inventories  are  refused 
loans,  the  result  is  obvious.  Even  if 
credit  is  available,  higher  costs  for  fi- 
nancing purchases  would  discourage 
businesses  which  already  find  the  sales 
outlook  uncertain.  As  witness  after  wit- 
ness told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
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the  size  and  rapidity  of  inventory 
chanh'es  have  a  tremendous  effect  on 
the  economy,  both  upward  and  down- 
ward. It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  add 
to  downward  pressures  now  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

Investment  in  housing  is  particularly 
.sensitive  to  changes  in  interest  rates. 
An  all-out  effort  was  therefore  made 
durin?  1961  to  bring  down  mortgage 
rates  through  a  variety  of  coordinated 
actions,  but  with  limited  success.  As  of 
July  I,  the  average  interest  on  conven- 
tional new-home  mortgages  was  still 
5  95  percent.  Nevertheless,  in  April  and 
May  1962,  we  finally  managed  to  reach 
an  ar.nual  rate  of  new  housing  starts  of 
over  1.500,000  and  for  the  fiist  time  to 
exceed  levels  attained  in  1959.  In  June, 
ho\ve\er,  housing  starts  dropped  11  per- 
cent, back  down  to  last  summer's  level. 
Whatever  the  causes  for  this  sharp  re- 
versal, an  increase  in  already  high 
mortgage  rates  and  on  loans  to 
builders  can  hardly  help  to  in- 
ciea.'=e  housing  construction.  A  I'a-per- 
cent  increase  in  mortgage  rates  on  a 
$20,000  house  means  an  increase  in 
monthly  payments  of  $12  per  month- 
enough  to  cause  foreclosures  among 
some  present  owners  and  to  deter  pur- 
cha.se.s  by  others  among  a  large  section  of 
our  working  F>opulation. 

Consumer  spending  is  also  directly  af- 
fectec  by  interest  rates.  Automobiles 
a»d  a  wide  range  of  the  more  expensive 
consumers'  durable  goods  are  sold  imder 
credit  arrangements  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other A  substantial  rise  in  interest 
cosLs  A'ould  make  it  impossible  for  many 
peopl>  to  buy  these  goods,  particularlv 
If  mo  tgage  rates  go  up  at  the  same  time 
and  housing  becomes  more  expensive. 
Thu.s.  a  higher  level  of  interest  rates  will 
discourage  the  few  hopeful  areas  in  our 
(conomy  today,  like  automobiles  and  TV 
sets  equipped  for  ultrahigh  frequency. 
i:r    man    intehest  rates,   combined   wrrn   a 

LARGER     DEFICIT,     COXnj)     WORSEN.      NOT     IM- 
PROVt,    THE    POSITION    OF    THE    DOLLAR 

While  opinions  vary  on  what  tax  rates 
ou2ht  to  be  cut.  there  is  an  impressive 
and  crowing  body  of  opinion  that  a 
basic  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  structure 
IS  f.s.sential  to  eliminate  the  drag  on  the 
economy  which  has  been  evident  since 
the  mid-1950's.  Some  experts,  like  Dr. 
Paul  Samuelson,  hold  that  a  sizable 
acros.s-the-boaid  reduction  in  personal 
and  coiporation  rates  must  be  under- 
taken now  if  recession  and  stagnation 
are  to  be  averted.  If  the  President  and 
the  Congress  agree,  the  only  sensible 
tliins  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  this 
fiscal  policy  has  the  maximum  chance  to 
-;et  the  economy  off  to  a  new  start.  But 
If  we  inject  this  new  fuel  into  the  econ- 
omy and  erect  a  roadblock  in  front  of  it 
Ijy  ti^ht  money  and  high  interest  rates, 
we  will  only  be  making  sure  that  we  will 
bo  sp;nning  our  wheels  again. 

I  believe  the  results  of  such  a  self- 
ciifeating  policy  can  be  disastrous  abroad 
•'s  well  as  at  home.  A  deficit,  even 
tliough  it  is  a  large  one,  can  be  borne 
if  the  results  are  good.  But  if  we  merely 
add  to  the  Federal  debt  and  the  mount- 
m-j  cost  for  interest  payments,  we  will 
succeed  in  shattering  confidence  both 
at   home   and   abroad.     We   could   well 


bring  on  both  a  depression  at  home  and 
a  massive  gold  fiow  abroad,  and  thus 
bring  about  the  very  catastrophes  we 
are  trying  to  avoid. 

IV.  MOREOVER,  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  ARE 
LARGELY  IRRELEVANT  TO  OtTR  BALANCE-OF- 
PATMENTS  DIFFICTn.TIES 

High  interest  rates,  to  say  the  least, 
are  no  help  to  an  economy  suffering  from 
high  unemployment  and  slow  growth. 
The  ostensible  justification  for  the  poUcy 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reseive,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  the 
European  bankers  is  that  a  higher  in- 
terest rate  structure  for  the  United 
States  is  essential  to  keep  American 
short-  and  long-term  capital  at  home 
and  to  attract  foreign  funds  here.  Let 
us  examine   this  contention. 


A.     INTEREST 
PLAIN   PAST 


OTIC 


TE     DlrrERENTIALS     DO     NOT     EX- 
ORT-TERM    DOLLAR    MOVEMENTS 

Until  recently,  the  argument  for 
higher  interest  rates  was  confined  to 
movements  of  short-term  capital.  This 
argument  seemed  plausible  because  of 
unusually  large  short-term  capital  out- 
fiows  in  1960  and  1961.  It  is  important 
to  understand  the  major  factors  behind 
these  movements. 

In  1960.  there  was  a  growing  feeling 
among  European  holders  of  dollar  funds 
that  the  dollar  might  be  devalued,  and 
this  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dollar 
caused  a  fiight  to  other  currencies  and 
to  some  extent  into  gold.  For  a  short 
period,  the  gold  price  in  the  London 
free  market  was  even  pushed  up  toward 
$40  per  ounce.  This  situation  was  re- 
versed by  cooperative  action  by  the 
British  and  United  States  Treasuries  to 
bring  down  the  gold  price  and  the  Presi- 
dent's forthright  statement  in  January 
1961  that  the  dollar  was  not  going  to  be 
devalued  and  that  major  efforts  in  other 
directions  would  be  undertaken  to  elim- 
inate the  U.S.  payments  deficit. 

In  March  1961.  however,  the  Dutch 
and  German  currencies  weie  revalued 
upward  in  terms  of  the  dollar.  Instead 
of  stopping  the  fiow  of  funds  abroad, 
this  caused  a  huge  surge  out  of  dollars 
and  sterling  into  the  revalued  guilders 
and  marks  as  well  as  other  continental 
European  currencies,  principally  the 
Swiss  fi-anc.  This  time  the  speculators 
thought  there  would  be  more  revalua- 
tions, and  switches  back  into  pounds  or 
dollars  later  would  net  quick  profits.  In 
this  case,  cooperative  action  taken  by 
the  United  States  and  the  European  cen- 
tral banks — sharp  reductions  in  German 
short-term  interest  rates,  a  penalty 
charge  for  foreign  deposits  in  Switzer- 
land, and  exchange  operations  in  the 
spot  and  forward  maikets  for  both  dol- 
lars and  sterling — quelled  the  specula- 
tive fever. 

Again,  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1961. 
there  was  a  larj^e  short-term  dollar  out- 
flow. But  the  bulk  of  this  outflow  was 
not  speculative  in  character.  Most  of  it 
repiesented  tempoiaiy  credits  by  banks 
and  exporters  to  foreign  traders,  pri- 
marily in  Latin  America  and  Japan,  pur- 
cha.sing  goods  in  tliis  country.  Japan 
had  a  huge  trade  deficit  with  the  United 
States  last  year,  depleted  her  monetary 
reserves,  and  had  to  borrow  to  pay  for 
goods  she  had  oideied.  A  large  part  of 
the  remainder  was  identified  as  trans- 


fers of  American  funds  to  Canadian 
banks  because  of  a  change  in  the  Cana- 
dian tax  law  affecting  American  corpo- 
rations operating  in  Canada  and  funds 
taken  home  by  European  commercial 
banks  for  year-end  "window  dressing" 
puiTX)ses.  As  might  be  expected,  some 
of  this  last  class  of  funds  has  since  re- 
turned to  New  York. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1962,  there  was 
a  much  smaller  net  outflow.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  recorded  outflow  was 
directly  attributable  to  additional  large 
trade  credits  advanced  to  Japan.  Un- 
identified transactions,  thought  by  many 
to  represent  short-term  dollar  move- 
ments, registered  a  sizable  net  inflow 
instead  of  an  outflow.  I  have  been  told 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  that 
preliminary  information  on  the  second 
quarter  of  1962  shows  a  further  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  short-term 
dollar  picture. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  both  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Wesley  Linkow,  who 
represented  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, agreed  that  short-term  dollar 
movements  have  been  very  small  re- 
cently. Mr,  Rockefeller  admitted  that 
it  was  hard  to  tell  how  much  short-term 
money  movement  could  be  attributed  to 
interest  rate  differences,  and  that  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  was  a  far  more  im- 
portant factor. 

While  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Federal  Re- 
sei've  is  persisting  in  his  conviction  that 
high  interest  rates  will  control  dollar 
outflows,  his  experts  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  who  are  close 
to  the  day-to-day  events  in  the  inter- 
national money  market,  disagree.  The 
bank  in  its  Monthly  Review  of  July  1962. 
says : 

Short-term  capital  transactions  are  Rmong 
the  least  vmderstood  items  In  our  balance- 
of-payments  accounts.  A  common  miscon- 
ception, for  example.  Is  to  think  of  short- 
term  capital  as  merely  a  stock  of  foot-loose 
money,  hopping  from  country  to  country 
only  because  relative  Interest  rates  vary  or 
In  search  of  gains  from  exchange  rate  spec- 
ulation. Some  short-term  capital  transac- 
tions clearly  conform  to  that  description, 
but  most  of  the  U.S.  short-term  capi- 
tal outflow  in  our  balance  of  payments 
Is  related  to  the  financing  of  International 
trade  and  to  the  need  ol  foreign  banks, 
businesses,  and  even  foreign  governmeuts 
for  funds  to  meet  their  immediate  payment 
requirements.  And  while  Interest  rates  and, 
at  times,  uncertainty  over  exchange  rates 
ar«'  Important  In  influencing  the  volume  and 
direction  of  such  short-term  capital  flows, 
mfiny  other  factors  also  play  a  role  (p.  94t . 

B  U.S.  SHORT-TERM  INTEREST  RATES  ARE  AL- 
READY AS  HIGH  OR  HIGHER  THAN  RATES  IN 
PRINCIPAL   MONEY    MARKETS  ABROAD 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  flrsst  5  months 
of  this  year,  the  90-day  U.S.  Treasury 
bill  rate  fiuctuated  from  about  2.7  to  2.75 
percent.  This  rate  has  since  risen  to 
nearer  3  percent  due  to  Federal  Reserve 
action.  Even  before  this  recent  increase, 
the  U.S.  short-term  rate  was  higher  than 
in  West  Germany  or  in  the  Netherlands 
and  very  much  higher  than  in  Belgium 
or  in  Switzerland.  Only  in  Prance, 
Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
the  rates  been  higher.  Both  in  the  case 
of  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom 
short-term  rates  were  raised  becau.se  of 
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serloiis  balance-of-payments  difflcxilties. 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  unthinkable  for  the  United  States  to 
increase  rates  competitively.  Moreover, 
in  such  cases  the  exchange  risks  are  suf- 
ficiently great  so  that  interest  rate  differ- 
ences alone  do  not  govern  the  flow  of 
funds.  Thus,  while  the  United  Kingdom 
3-month  Treasury  bill  rates  were  from 
2  to  2.75  percentage  points  higher  than 
rates  during  much  of  1961  and  vmtil  re- 
cently in  1962,  the  actual  difference,  ad- 
justed for  the  cost  of  forward  cover,  has 
been  quite  narrow,  sometimes  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  and  at  other  times 
in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

C.    INTSSXST    RATE    DUTKRENTIALS    HAVI    LITTLE 

i6    DO    wrrH    long-tksm    capital    move- 
ments 

The  argument  that  we  must  have 
higher  interest  rates  is  now  no  longer 
confined  to  short-term  rates.  The  as- 
sertion is  that  we  must  have  generally 
higher  rates,  including  those  on  long- 
term  investment  funds. 

While  there  may  be  some  reason  to 
adjust  short-term  money  rates  to  reduce 
the  flow  erf  short-term  funds,  the  notion 
that  U.S.  interest  rates  should  be  raised 
to  cut  down  movement  of  long-term 
funds  has  only  lately  appeared.  Here 
again,  we  had  better  look  at  the  facts. 
US.  private  long-term  oversea  in- 
vestments which  come  to  between  $2.5 
and  $3.0  billion  annually,  are  of  two 
different  types — about  a  half  are  direct 
investments  in  plant  or  other  facilities 
overseas,  and  the  other  half,  portfolio 
investment  in  securities. 

Direct  investments  used  to  be  mainly 
in  mining  or  petroleum  operations  to 
exploit  raw  material  resources  abroad 
or  to  process  and  to  distribute  products 
in  other  markets.  Since  1957,  there  has 
been  a  growing  volume  of  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing  facilities,  par- 
ticularly in  Western  Europe  including 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  variety  of  in- 
centives have  drawn  this  capital  abroad. 
Among  them  have  been  tax  exemptions 
and  other  special  inducements  granted 
to  foreign  investors,  a  desire  to  be  close 
to  growing  foreign  markets,  and  the  need 
to  get  inside  the  tariff  barriers  of  the 
Common  Market  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association.  Above  all,  there  has 
been  the  rosy  promise  of  higher  profits 
abroad  than  the  slower  moving  U.S. 
economy  has  offered  in  recent  years.  In- 
terest rates  on  long-term  seciu-ities 
clearly  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  movement  of  direct  long-term  in- 
vestment of  this  character. 

Portfolio  investments  in  foreign  se- 
curities are  made  by  most  Americans 
for  the  same  complex  of  reasons  which 
govern  the  purchase  of  U.S.  securities. 
UntU  the  drop  in  the  stock  market  at 
the  end  of  May.  capital  appreciation  and 
not  yield  was  the  primary  criterion  for 
the  majority  of  equity  investors.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  different  con- 
siderations governed  the  purchase  of 
European  and  other  equity  shares 
whether  they  were  listed  on  our  ex- 
changes or  purchased  on  exchanges 
abroad. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  large  vol- 
ume of  investable  funds  available  in  the 
United  States,  combined  with  relatively 


low  long-term  interest  rates,  havfj  made 
it  attractive  for  large  Eiu-opean  colora- 
tions, foreign  governments,  and  inter- 
national institutions  to  borrow  sU^tan- 
tial  amounts  in  the  United  States.  Here 
again,  however,  it  is  the  relative  avail- 
ability of  large  sums,  made  acejessible 
through  a  well-organized  capiLa]i  mar- 
ket, rather  than  interest- rate  differen- 
tials which  account  for  the  outflcKv.  As 
Secretary  Dillon  reminded  the  European 
bankers  at  a  Rome  conference  Ih  May 
this  year,  the  European  countries  need 
to  build  up  their  own  capital  markets  to 
a  scale  commensurate  with  th^ir  re- 
quirements today. 

If   the   investment   boom   in   Europe 
continues  and  the  European  countries 
do  not  take  steps  to  cm-tail  borrowing 
here,  raising  long-term  interest  tjates  in 
the  United  States  is  not  likely  tjo  stem 
this  flow.    Moreover,  as  Business  Week 
pointed  out  in  its  July  7  article,  if  the 
United  States  loses  its  mind  anti  jacks 
up  its  interest  rate  structure,  tjhere  is 
absolutely  no  assurance  that  th«  Com- 
mon Market  covmtries  will  not  jiafet  raise 
their  rates  in  tandem.    Becausei  of  ca- 
pacity operations,  full  employment,  and 
rising  wages  and  prices,  the  Eljropean 
governments    are    actively    engaged    in 
fighting  mflation.     If  the  United  States 
raises  its  interest  rates  across  the  board. 
European  central  bankers  may  bave  no 
inhibitions  in  raising  their  rate  struc- 
tures not  so  much  in  retaliation  as  in 
the  effort  to  stem  price  rises.     If  this 
were  to  happen,  interest  rate  differen- 
tials would  still  persist,  and  ofily  the 
American  economy  would  suffer. 

V.  TT.S.  MEASTTRES  OTHER  THAN  ACEt>SS-THE- 
BOARO  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  CAN  UliAI.  ■WITH 
THE    PROBLEM    OP    CAPITAL    MOVEMffldT 

The  Treasury  has  the  authorite^  under 
existing  law  to  issue  bills  and  oiiher  ob- 
ligations to  foreign  governments  and  in- 
ternational Institutions  at  special  inter- 
est rates.  When  a  foreign  centnal  bank 
has  no  fixed  policy  on  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  dollar  assets  in  its  monetary  reserves, 
the  opportunity  to  earn  somewhat  higher 
interest  rates  would  prevent  coaaversion 
of  dollars  into  non-interest-beari|ng  gold. 
I  do  not  understand  why  this  feature  of 
our  present  law  has  not  been  actively 
utilized. 

In  addition,  there  is  now  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee a  proposal  to  exempt  time  deposits 
of  foreign  central  banks  and  govern- 
ments from  the  interest  ceilings  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Regulation  Q.  During  the 
hearings,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
exemption  might  also  apply  |to  time 
deposits  of  foreign  commercial  banks. 
According  to  testimony  before  tjie  com- 
mittee by  a  representative  of  thp  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Associatijon  and  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Bank  of  Amefica,  the 
proposed  exemption  would  alsoj  help  to 
curb  short-term  dollar  mc^vements 
overseas  and  conversion  into  gold  of 
foreign  government-held  dollars.  The 
exemption.  Lf  approved,  would  permit 
commercial  banks- to  pay  higher  rates 
on  foreign  time  deposits  of  30  days  up 
..  to  a  year,  and  thus  enable  U.S.  banks  to 
compete  for  funds  which  are  jiot  nor- 
mally invested  in  Treasury  bills  or  other 
securities. 


There  is  evidence  that  some  of  these 
funds  do  go  abroad  since  many  govern- 
ments permit  interest  payments  even  on 
demand  deposits,  and  substantially 
higher  interest  rates  can  be  earned,  par- 
ticularly for  30-  to  90-day  money. 
Both  the  American  Bankers  Association 
representative  and  the  Bank  of  America 
representative  state  that,  given  this  ex- 
emption, widened  to  cover  foreign  com- 
mercial banks,  a  large  part  of  the  short- 
term  dollar  problem  could  be  met.  The 
Bank  of  America  representative  even 
thought  that  with  this  exemption,  short- 
term  rates  generally  could  be  reduced 
without  causing  dollar  movements 
abroad. 

Besides  these  steps  to  reduce  short- 
term  dollar  outflow  and  to  minimize  con- 
version by  foreign  governments  of  dollar 
assets  into  gold,  I  believe  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  American  corporations 
should  take  the  initiative  in  raising  capi- 
tal in  Europe.  During  the  past  year, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  successfully  mar- 
keted $82  million  of  their  bonds.  $24 
million  in  Italy,  $46.5  million  in  Switz- 
erland, and  $11.5  million  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Germany  has  $225  million  out- 
standing in  deutsche  mark  loans,  made 
since  1956.  to  the  IBRD.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  might  also  turn  over  some 
of  their  maturities  to  European  inves- 
tors— banks  in  this  country  have  found 
these  to  be  attractive  investments  and 
European  banks  might  also  find  them 
desirable.  More  American  corjwra- 
tions  might  apply  for  listings  on 
national  stock  exchanges  in  Europe 
and  seek  actively  to  raise  European  capi- 
tal both  for  their  operations  abroad  and 
to  supply  capital  needs  in  the  United 
States.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for.  exam- 
ple, recently  offered  150.000  shares  on  the 
Frankfurt  and  Dlisseldorf  exchanges  in 
Germany. 

In  addition,  more  direct  investment  by 
European  firms  in  the  United  States 
should  actively  be  sought.  We  have  such 
noteworthy  enterprises  in  this  country 
as  British-Dutch  controlled  SheU  Oil 
Co.,  the  British  Bowater  paper  com- 
pany, the  French  St.  Gobain  glass 
company,  and  the  Italian  investment 
in  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 
As  labor  shortages  and  other  problems 
make  expansion  in  Europ)e  less  profit- 
able, energetic  Eurojpean  managements 
could  be  attracted  to  U.S.  operations  in 
industries  in  which  they  are  technically 
the  most  proficient. 

Additional  safeguards  against  unset- 
tling short-term  capital  movements  are 
provided  by  the  recent  $6  billion  IMF 
standby  agreement,  and  by  similar  ar- 
rangements among  foreign  central 
banks. 

In  order  to  suggest  other  constructive 
steps  in  eliminating  our  payments  defi- 
cit, the  Subcommittee  for  International 
Exchange  and  Payments  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  is  now  engaged  in  a  thorough- 
going study  of  all  aspects  of  our  balance- 
of-pajTnents  problem.  American  and 
foreign  experts,  private  and  govern- 
mental, have  been  requested  to  study 
various  aspects  of  the  problem.  I  am 
confident  that  many  additional  steps 
can  be  taken  without  harm  to  our  econ- 
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omy  at  home  or  to  our  relationships  with 
other  countries,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  these  steps  must  be  appropriate  to 
our  particular  problems.  Above  all.  they 
must  not  damage  our  basic  ability  to  at- 
tain high  employment  and  growth,  as  a 
delibtrate  policy  of  tight  money  and 
hich  interest  rates  assuredly  would. 

\l  \  '3ROAD  PROGRAM  IS  NEEDED  TO  ACHIEVE 
THE  DUAL  OBJECTIVE  OP  DOMESTIC  GROWTH 
AND    INTERNATIONAL    PAYMENTS    BALANCE 

We  have  seen  how  tight  money  and 
hit-'h  interest  rates  can  hurt  growth  and 
i  mplc'yment,  and  how  our  resulting  defi- 
cits can  even  endanger  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  We  have  seen  that  differentials 
in  interest  rates  are  only  a  very  minor 
force  in  the  movements  of  capital,  and 
that  we  have  at  hand  many  workable 
ways  of  disarming  these  movements 
without  resorting  to  an  across-the-board 
policy  of  high  interest  rates. 

We  are  left  with  the  question:  How 
bi  St  to  attain  maximum  domestic  growth 
and  balance  in  our  international  pay- 
ment.'? It  is  a  great  mistake,  in  my 
opinion,  to  become  transfixed  by  the 
i)rospoct  of  a  tax  cut.  It  is  a  mistake 
because  it  prevents  our  looking  at  some 
laijie  untapped  markets  that  could  be 
open  to  us.  and  seekmg  ways  to  match 
domand  and  supply  in  those  markets. 

In  considering  a  tax  |ut.  we  must  ask 
some  questions. 

The  large  corporations  today  have 
huse  •?xcesses  of  capacity.  The  steel  in- 
du.stry.  for  example,  is  operating  at  45 
percent  of  its  ingot  capacity.  Would  a 
leduction  in  corporate  income  taxes 
alone  stimulate  more  investment?  Many 
millions  of  Americans  need  jobs  and 
others  have  inadequate  incomes.  How 
would  a  tax  cut  increase  their  spending? 
Would  the  undoubted  additions  to  in- 
come from  cutting  the  taxes  of  those 
earning  incomes — and  particularly  the 
ta.xes  of  higher  income  persons — gen- 
prate  a  boom?  Can  we  assume  that  we 
\\\\\  tet  the  equivalent  of  the  demand 
for  automobiles  of  the  1920*s.  or  the  de- 
mand of  the  1950's  for  houses,  automo- 
biles, and  the  entire  range  of  consumers 
durables? 

If  we  ask  ourselves  what  markets  are 
open  to  us,  we  come  upon  three  largely 
untapped  markets:  First,  the  people  of 
Western  Europe,  hungry  for  consumer 
snoods;  second,  the  one-fifth  of  our  own 
peoplo  living  in  deprivation  and  poverty ; 
and  tliird,  the  pressing  needs  of  our  cities 
and  local  communities  for  public  im- 
provements. By  moving  to  fill  these 
markets,  we  can  spur  an  expansion  of  a 
fourth  market — the  overall  domestic 
market  affecting  180  million  Americans. 
It  is  only  this  fourth  market  that  would 
be  diiectly  energized  by  a  tax  cut — and 
lust  how  much  is  a  great  question.  Let 
us  loctk  at  each  one  of  the  three  largely 
untap)ped  markets. 

A  WE  .MUST  OPEN  UP  EUROPEAN  MARKETS  FOR 
T-.S.  MANUFACTURERS.  PARTICULARLY  FOR  CON- 
."^UMERS   DURABLE  GOODS 

Western  Eurof>e  is  now  hitting  capac- 
ity ceilings  in  labor  supply  and  in  plant 
capacity.  European  wage  earners  whose 
productivity  long  outran  their  money 
wage.'  are  now  demanding  wage  in- 
creasi's  and  getting  them.  Factory  op- 
f-raiing  costs  are  up,  profits  are  going 


down,  and  prices  are  rising.  The  Eu- 
ropean boom  threatens  to  turn  into  in- 
flation. In  Germany,  for  example,  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  4  perc^it  in 
the  last  year,  and  wages  have  risen  11 
percent,  but  powerful  unions  are  de- 
manding shorter  hours  and  still  higher 
wages,  pointing  out  that  industry  made 
large   profits    in   previous   years. 

If  Europe  wants  to  continue  its 
growth,  to  supply  the  demands  of  its 
super-fuUy  employed  labor  force,  smd 
to  avoid  infiation.  it  needs  goods.  In 
addition  to  farm  products  and  capital 
goods,  prosperous  Germany.  France. 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  the  Low 
Countries  need  to  import  consumers 
goods.  It  needs  the  washing  machines, 
driers,  refrigerators,  dishwashers,  vac- 
uum cleaners,  lawnmowers.  and  the 
sportmg  equipment  which  American 
factories  can  supply  and  for  which  Eu- 
ropean capacity  is  inadequate. 

Here  is  a  market,  the  potential  of 
which  is  at  least  sis  great  as  American 
industry  had  during  the  1950's.  The 
market  is  more  distant  and  the  needs 
of  the  consumers  are  not  identical  with 
those  in  our  markets,  but  these  obstacles 
could  be  overcome  if  high  protective 
tariffs  did  not  bar  the  way.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Common  Market  tariffs  on 
radio  and  TV  receivers  are  22  percent: 
refrigerators.  13  percent;  electric  per- 
colators. 18  percent:  dishwashers,  18 
percent:  ironere.  16  percent;  washing 
machines  and  dryers.  19  percent;  sew- 
ing machines.  12  percent;  vacuimi 
cleaners.  18  percent;  electric  hair  dry- 
ers, 19  percent ;  electric  irons,  20  percent. 
A  good  deal  of  this  tariff  reduction  by 
Western  Europe  could  well  be.  unilat- 
eral, if  Europe  wants  to  be  helpful  and 
responsible,  as  well  as  help  itself  in  the 
bargain. 

But  to  eliminate  these  tariffs  entirely, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  bargain  with  the 
Common  Market  now  when  our  chances 
to  maximize  sales  are  best.  As  soon  as 
Congress  and  the  President  approve  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  start  negotiations  with  the 
Common  Market. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  State 
Department  has  so  far  effectively  blocked 
the  way  to  this  course  of  action.  As  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  reported  on 
June  8.  1962,  the  sp>ecial  bargainmg 
authority  with  the  Common  Mdrket,  the 
"80  percent"  clause  contained  in  section 
211  of  the  trade  bill,  cannot  be  u.sed  un- 
less and  until  Britain  joins  the  Common 
Market.  This  part  of  the  bill  was  de- 
liberately designed  to  put  pressure  on 
Britain  to  become  a  member,  and  with- 
out regard  to  our  immediate  balance-of- 
payments  problems  or  to  those  of  other 
covmtries  damaged  by  the  preferential 
tariffs  of  the  Common  Market.  The 
Congressional  Quarterly  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  State  Department  spokesman  for 
this  policy  admitted  that  "it  would  not 
be  until  at  least  late  1964  before  negotia- 
tions could  begin  for  lowering  tariffs  with 
the  Common  Market. 

This  foot-dragging  attitude  has  no 
place  in  our  Government.  I  hope  that 
others  in  Congress  agree  with  me.  and 
that  they  will  join  in  clearing  all  ob- 
stacles to  effective  negotiations  with  the 


Common  Market — ^not  in  1964,  but  start- 
ing later  this  year. 

B.  WI  MXrST  DCVCLOP  THE  POTE?*TlAL  O.8.  MAR- 
KET AMONG  THOSE  PKESBNTLT  UNEMPLOTKD 
AND   IMPOVESIBHED 

Both  compassion  and  good  sense 
should  tell  us  Uiat  our  problems  of 
growth  cannot  be  solved  if  we  neglect 
the  needs  of  the  20  percent  of  our  own 
people  who  are  far  from  any  sense  of 
affluence  in  our  society.  Ten  and  one- 
half  million  American  families  have  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  and 
nearly  4  million  individuals  try  to  live 
on  less  than  $2,000  per  year.  These  are 
not  people  who  can  think  in  terms  of 
buying  a  house,  a  car.  or,  indeed,  any 
of  the  consumer  goods  which  the  fortu- 
nate majority  have  come  to  take  for 
granted. 

In  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Training  Act.  we  have 
taken  big  steps  forward  to  attack  some 
of  the  stubborn  roots  of  this  poverty. 
But  we  must  do  more.  As  a  minimimi, 
we  need  an  expanded  and  permanent  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  compensation,  and 
broadened  social  security.  We  should 
speed  up  our  action  on  the  youth  con- 
servation program. 

Such  particular  programs,  combined 
with  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  which 
encourage  full  employment,  would  not 
only  bring  the  untrained  young  people 
and  our  economically  disenfranchised 
citizens  into  the  ranks  of  productive 
wage  earners,  but  would  create  a  vast 
new  market  for  our  farms  and  industries. 
Most  of  these  people  need  large  additions 
to  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  and  all  of 
them  want  a  chance  to  £u:quire  comforts 
and  luxuries  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy,  it  is  not  a  worth- 
while objective  to  try  to  create  this  new 
market. 

C.  WE  MUST  PROVIDE  FOE  THE  TTKCENT  NEEDS 
OF  OUR  CROWING  COMMUNITIES   AND  CITIES 

While  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  may 
have  been  too  optimistic  about  the 
amount  of  affluence  in  this  country,  his 
great  contribution  was  to  point  out  needs 
wliich  the  private  sector  of  the  ec(Xiomy 
cannot  directly  meet — the  whole  range 
of  public  services  and  capital  which  the 
States  and  municipalities  have  had  to  try 
to  provide  with  greater  and  greater  diffi- 
culty. In  this  area,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  willing  to  provide  both 
leadership  and  money  if  our  local  units 
of  government  are  not  to  fall  behind  in 
building  what  economists  call  the  "infra- 
structure" of  the  economy.  We  must 
have  more  and  better -planned  educa- 
tional institutions,  hospitals,  mass- 
transit  systems,  waste  disposal  and  anti- 
pollution control  systems,  and  parks  and 
recreation  areas.  We  must  continue  to 
rebuild  the  core  of  our  cities  in  ways  that 
enable  more  of  our  urban  dwellers  to 
enjoy  art,  music,  and  the  other  good 
things  of  life  as  well  as  to  live  and  to 
shop  for  their  needs.  We  have  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  good  housing  for  those 
who  are  confined  to  slums  today. 

All  this  costs  money,  and  it  would  be 
a  dereliction  of  duty  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  continue  to  work  with 
States  and  local  communities  to  find  so- 
lutions to  these  pressing  problems.     I 
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need  hardly  remind  you  that  public  con- 
struction will  employ  people  Just  as  effec- 
tively as  private  construction;  that  good 
city  transit  is  essential  to  the  growth  of 
urban  private  enterprise;  that  safe- 
guardins  health,  whether  through  better 
antipollution  measures  or  through  chil- 
dren's playgrounds,  will  contribute  to 
productivity  as  well  as  to  general  well- 
being;  and  that  investment  in  education 
is  investment  in  futiu-e  growth.  The 
emergency  public  works  program  which 
will  shortly  come  before  the  House  ofTers 
an  excellent  pattern  for  a  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  of  local 
government. 

vn.   WHAT   WK    MTTST   DO 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  of 
economics  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
supply  and  demand  to  come  together. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  need 
oiir  consumer  durable  goods.  Very  well, 
let  us  set  about  the  market  exploration 
and  the  tariff  lowering  which  will  make 
possible  our  filling  this  market. 

The  submarginal  one-fifth  of  our  own 
citizens  needs  to  enter  the  market  in  a 
meaningful  way.  Very  well,  let  us  move 
every  special  and  general  measure  to 
this  end.  ^ 

The  people  of  America  generally  need 
more  schools  and  colleges,  hospitals, 
parks  and  conservation  areas,  urban 
rapid  transit  and  other  improvements, 
dean  air  and  water.  Very  well,  let  us 
seek  ways  of  satisfying  these  needs. 

As  we  create  the  goods  and  services 
needed  to  satisfy  these  vigorous  markets, 
we  can  help  to  increase  the  real  income 
and  the  piuxhasing  power  of  the  biggest 
market  of  all — the  180  million  American 
people. 

By  rejecting  the  proposed  policy  of 
raising  interest  rates,  of  letting  a  $1  bil- 
lion tail — our  balance -of -pasrments  defi- 
cit— wag  a  $600  billion  dog — what  our 
gross  national  product  ought  to  be — we 
make  each  of  these  markets  more  readily 
reachable.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  we  do 
not  hurt  our  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion by  keeping  domestic  interest  rates 
at  a  reasonable  level.  Indeed,  a  policy 
of  high  interest  rates  and  ever-increas- 
ing deficits  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
running  Into  real  balance-of-payments 
troubles. 

A  tax  cut  becomes  relevant,  it  seems 
to  me,  only  as  we  embark  on  a  broad 
program  designed  tct^open  and  expand 
all  of  these  markets.  To  have  a  tax  cut 
may  well  be  the  force  that  spins.the  fly- 
wheel and  starts  us  on  our  way. 

But  to  propose  a  large  tax  cut  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Reserve  threatens 
to  undo  it  by  tightening  money,  and 
when  the  State  Department  is  most 
lackadaisical  about  opening  up  new 
European  markets  for  American  goods, 
Is  to  court  a  huge  deficit  without  neces- 
sarilv  accomplishing  very  much  by  way 
of  advancing  employment  and  growth. 

As  of  today,  a  poll  of  House  Members 
on  the  advisability  of  an  immediate  tax 
cut  would  surely  produce  most  scattered 
returns.  Some  favor  a  tax  cut  in  the 
high  brackets,  to  stlimdate  Investment ; 
some  in  the  low  bra»ets,  to  stimulate 
consumption.  Some  are  opposed  to  any 
tax  cut.  as  further  unbalancing  the 
budget.    Others  are  for  matching  a  tax 


cut  with  a  retrenchment  in  expenditures, 
or  with  an  infusion  of  tight  monqy. 

In  my  opinion,  a  naked  tax  cttjt.  im- 
matched  by  a  long-term  prc^ratn  for 
growth.  Jobs,  and  a  balance  in  our  inter- 
national payments,  is  politically  risky 
and  economically  unsound.  As  patt  of  a 
larger  whole,  it  becomes  both  sajje  and 
sound.  Congress  will  respond  to  a  tax 
cut  proposal,  as  it  is  responding  to  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  if  it  can  clearly  see  the  connection 
between  our  world  position  and  OHr  do- 
mestic prosperity. 
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THE   ATTORNEY   GENERAL 
CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rivers]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  afternoon  R  lady 
was  robbed  and  knifed  as  she  khelt  in 
prayer  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Secojid  and 
C  Streets  SE.,  just  a  few  short  blocks 
from  the  Capitol. 

.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  victim^  Mary 
Lou  Kosterlltzky,  is  an  administrative 
aide  to  a  Member  of  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Frank  J.  Becker,  Repujblican, 
of  New  York,  and  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years.  As  Representative  Beckjer  told 
the  House  on  Monday : 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  sad  state  ot\  affairs, 
indeed,  that  In  this  great  Capital  City  of 
ours,  Washington,  D.C.,  within  threfl  blocks 
of  the  Capitol  Itself,  a  citizen  canaot  even 
go  to  a  church  and  pray  in  safety. 

This  crime,  while  dramatic  friom  its 
setting  and  circumstances,  is  osily  one 
of  many  which  hapj)en  each  day.  Mur- 
der, rape,  and  armed  robbery  ar^  com- 
monplace and  extend  into  almost  $.11  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  Women  and  the 
elderly  are  the  favorite  targejts  for 
youthful  hoodlums  who  roam  tl)e  city. 
But  strong  men  who  venture  out  ijlone  at 
night  are  not  immune  from  attack- 
Horror  has  become  a  familiar  Qhadow 
in  this  town  which  has  been  called  the 
Capital  of  the  World.  In  fact,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  newspapers  omit  mention 
of  many  incidents  involving  violence. 
So  familiar  is  the  pattern  that  the  re- 
ports in  each  day's  paper  reao,  with 
the  substitution  of  names  and  places,  like 
a  replica  of  those  which  appeaued  the 
day  before. 

Now  and  then  there  is  something  like 
the  incident  on  Monday,  which  cfeuses  a 
brief  stir. 

But  this  soon  subsides.  i 

From  experience,  the  residents  of 
Washington  have  learned  they  Can  ex- 
pect little  in  the  way  of  relief.  When 
one  robber  and  rapist  is  caught},  there 
are  always  others  eager  and  ref^dy  for 
action. 

Nevertheless,  It  would  appear  ttiat  the 
attack  upon  a  woman  at  prtjyer  in 
church  would  arouse  the  authorities  and 
would  make  its  impression  uptn  the 
chief  law  enforcement  ofiQcer  ijor  the 
Nation,  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. The  incident  did  register  wtlth  the 
Attorney  General,  but  in  a  most  peculiar 
and  sinister  way.  He  Is  quoted  in  a  story 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Wedjiesday, 


July  25,  as  threatening  the  Capital  and 
other  cities  with  more  crimes  like  the 
knifing  of  Miss  Kosterlltzky  unless — to 
quote  the  Post — "wider  opportunities  are 
offered  to  permit  young  people  to  live 
differently  than  they  do  now."  Other- 
wise, more  and  more  young  people  will 
turn  to  crime,  according  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and-^to  quote  the  Post  again — 
"city  residents  will  not  only  read  about 
one  woman  'who  was  stabbed  in  church' — 
a  Capitol  Hill  aid  was  stabbed  while 
praying  Monday — but  they  will  read 
about  a  'major  explosion  in  the  District 
of  Columbia."  " 

In  other  words,  the  Attorney  General 
is,  in  effect,  blaming  the  law-abiding 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  society  in  general  for  the  attack  on 
the  woman  praying  In  church.  If  he  is 
quoted  correctly  in  the  Post,  he  is  telling 
the  hoodlums  which  roam  the  city  bke 
wolves,  that  they  are  not  at  fault.  This 
has  the  effect  of  encouraging  them  to 
commit  more  crimes,  and  continuing  to 
threaten  society  with  rape,  murder, 
and  robbery  on  a  wholesale  scale,  unless 
they  approve  an  administration  program 
for  ending  juvenile  delinquency. 

What  is  this  magic  program  which 
must  be  enacted  to  curb  the  riot  of 
crime  in  Washington?  It  has  not  even 
been  f  onnulated.  The  Attorney  General 
was  addressing  a  meeting  called  to  con- 
sider an  overall  plan  to  curb  juvenile 
delinquency  when  he  made  his  threats 
against  the  responsible  and  orderly 
citizens. 

Obviously  the  various  groups  and 
elements  wlll^have  wide  areas  of  dis- 
agreement and  drafting  a  program  will 
take  time.  Meanwhile,  the  Attorney 
General  holds  out  the  prospect  of  more 
rapes,  murders,  thefts,  holdups,  to  the 
fearful  citizenry  of  Washington — if  the 
implications  in  the  Post  story  are  correct. 

Insofar  as  I  can  find,  the  Attorney 
General  said  nothing  about  better  police 
protection  and  sterner  punishment  as  a 
way  of  curbing  the  criminal  element. 
No.  we  must  give  youth  more  c^por- 
tunity,  we  must  make  everything  to 
their  liking,  we  must  create  just  the 
right  atmosphere,  or  else  no  man  or 
woman  will  be  safe  in  this,  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

If  the  Attorney  General,  or  the  liberal 
groups  and  spokesmen  who  moan  over 
the  criminal  and  not  the  victim,  had 
some  panacea  for  ending  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, I  would  understand  the  Ken- 
nedy tirade.  But  such  a  plan  is  not  in 
existence.  Delinquency  is  not  confined 
to  the  poor;  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  our 
society  And  our  times  and  has  risen  in 
the  wake  of  the  liberal  doctrine  that 
society  Itself  is  responsible  for  crime. 
Some  sensible  persons  think  that  the 
irresponsibility  and  criminality  among 
our  young  trace  back  to  the  lack  of 
discipline  and  to  the  belief — dear  to  the 
bleeding  hearts — that  the  sadist,  the 
thug,  the  rapist,  and  the  killer  is  not 
responsible  for  his  actions.  The  juve- 
niles know  their  immunity  to  punish- 
ment; the  feeling — dear  to  the  liberal 
heart — they  are  only  children  who  must 
be  rehabilitated.  Many  have  become 
arrogant.  Insolent,  sneering,  and  dev- 
astatingly  dangerous. 
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On  the  surface,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erfll's  speech — If  correctly  reported— 
w  ould  seem  an  extreme  example  of  fat- 
uous thinking,  an  outburst  traceable  to 
Mr.  Kennedy's  youth  and  his  deep  de- 
."jire  to  work  out  means  of  helping  with 
the  grave  problems  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency. But  Mr.  Kennedy,  while 
youthful,  is  not  a  bleeding  heart;  he  is 
not  fatuous  minded.  He  is  a  practical 
politician  and.  If  I  am  any  judge,  as 
iiaid  as  nails.  His  overweening  concern 
Un-  ihe  criminal  has  a  purpose  behind' 
It:  a  itcadfast  and,  to  my  mind,  sinister 

]1l!ip05(?. 

Insistently,  steadfastly,  passionately, 
both  ]J0litical  parties  passionately  pur- 
sue tl  e  Negro  vote.  In  tliis  connection 
I  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  a 
magnificent  speech  by  Representative 
.ToiiN  Bell  Williams  of  Mississippi  on 
May  15,  1962. 

In  tliat  speech.  Congressman  Willums 
said  t!iat  the  UJ^.  had  become  a  racist 
uusiitution,  siding  always  with  a  colored 
race  when  a  controversy  arose  with  a 
V.  hitc  race.  He  said  also  that  the 
United  States  was  largely  responsible 
for  this  policy  and  that  the  administra- 
tion had  in  mind  the  Negro  vote  within 
tiiC  Uixitcd  States. 

In  this  connection,  he  mentioned  our 
stand  against  the  Portuguese  in  Angola, 
who  are  confronted  with  terrorists  and 
barbarians  under  the  leader.ship  of  such 
men  as  Holden  Roberto.  We  back 
.Adoula  against  Tshombe  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  Tshombe  Is  a  friend  of  Uie 
whites.  Tliis  is  the  only  valid  reason 
for  our  policy.  All  the  rest  is  State  De- 
partment  doubletalk.  for  obviously  Ka- 
tanga is  the  viable  portion  of  the  Congo 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  the  most 
orderly,  and  the  only  portion  which 
.seems  capable  of  self  government.  In- 
cidentally, we  are  about  to  back  an- 
other U.N.  attack  against  Tshombe 
simply  because  he  will  not  give  in  to  the 
neutralist.  Adoula.  who  seems  sjTnpa- 
thetic  with  many  Soviet  aims  in  Africa 

In  Indonesia,  we  back  the  dictator, 
Sukarno,  against  the  Dutch  in  the  con- 
troversy over  Dutch  New  Guinea.  Su- 
karno wants  to  make  Dutch  New  Guinea 
a  colony  after  the  Dutch  give  it  up.  The 
Indonesians  have  no  valid  claim  to 
EHitch  New  Guinea,  but  the  Attorney 
General  was  quoted  after  a  world  tour 
a.s  saying  the  Indonesians  should  have 
it  anyhow.  He  said,  if  he  was  quoted 
correctly,  that  Sukarno  should  have 
Dutch  New  Guinea  because  the  natives 
there,  the  Papuans,  are  incapable  of 
-self-government.  Such  statements  make 
a  mockery  of  our  policy  of  anticolonial- 
i.sm.  We  are  against  colonialism  when 
it  involves  a  white  race:  bless  it  when 
a  colored  race  is  involved. 

The  Attorney  General  is  well  aware  of 
the  racial  situation  in  the  District  crime 
situation.  The  oven^'helming  majority 
of  crimes  such  as  the  attack  on  a  woman*" 
praying  at  church  are  perpetrated  by 
Negroes.  Mr.  Kennedy  knows  this.  But 
with  a  straight  face,  he  tel's  the  citi- 
/^ens  of  the  District  that  dire  events  are 
ahead  unless  they  take  care  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  How?  By  Federal  relief 
programs,  by  pampering  the  criminal 
element,  by  loading  the  taxpayers  vrith 


make-work  projects,  by  vast  housing 
developments,  and  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  Federal  authority  over  the  en- 
tire population. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Con- 
gress know  that  it  was  because  of  the 
Attorney  Generals  energetic  and  en- 
thusiastic opposition  that  the  Davis  bill, 
which  would  have  put  many  juvenile 
criminals  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  defeated.  Had  the  Davis 
bill  passed,  the  judges  in  Wa.shington 
could  have  treated  these  crimes  for  what 
they  ai-c  instead  of  placing  them  in  a 
juvenile  court  where  unrealistic  and 
ridiculous  sentences  are  given  these 
hoodlums  who  have  tui-ncd  law  and  or- 
dp'-  in  Washington  literally  into  the  law 
of  the  jungle.  The  Attorney  General 
must  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Davis  bill,  and  also  must 
share  in  no  small  measure  grave  re- 
sponsibility for  what  is  now  going  on  in 
Washington. 

The  Attorney  General  knows  very  well 
that  any  program  to  combat  juvenile  de- 
linquency, in  Washington  and  other 
cities  with  large  Negro  populations,  must 
include  other  things  than  Federal  re- 
lief and  boondoggles.  It  must  include 
plans  to  make  the  Negroes  assimie  re- 
sponsibility; to  make  them  strive  to  be- 
come respon.sible  citizens;  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  opportunities  which  lie  all 
around  them;  and  to  make  them  throw 
off  the  cloak  of  martyrdom  which  ia 
thrown  around  every  dereliction. 

Let  us  contrast  the  attitude  of  the 
Negroes  with  the  attitude  of  the  Jou-s. 
No  race  has  a  record  of  persecution  that 
matches  the  persecution  throughout  the 
centuries  of  the  Jews.  They  lived  in 
ghettoes;  periodically  pogroms  were  in- 
augurated simply  because  they  made 
convenient  scapegoats.  They  have  an 
unparalleled  record  of  martyrdom.  Did 
they,  in  turn,  blame  other  races  and  use 
that  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  faults? 
They  did  not. 

Instead,  tliey  worked  harder;  tliey  re- 
fused to  become  discouraged;  they  bore 
hardship  patiently;  they  clung  to  tlteir 
race  and  religion.  Today,  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  human  history  is  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Jews,  here  in  this 
coimtry  and  throughout  the  world. 

I  predict  that  this  shameless  effort  to 
win  the  Negro  vote,  at  whatever  cost, 
will  boomerang.  The  people  are  not 
fools.  They  know  what  is  happening. 
The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  no  vote  and  apparently  no  recourse. 
But  the  citizens  of  other  cities  can  vote. 
Eventually  they  will  react  against  this 
campaign  to  pit  race  against  race  and 
to  have  society  in  general  assume  the 
i-esponsibility  for  every  Negro  crime. 

When  that  day  arrives,  one  of  the 
loudest  voices  in  urging  the  Negro  to 
assume  responsibility,  to  become  a  good 
citizen,  and  to  work  for  the  good  of 
himself  and  of  all.  will  be  the  voice  of 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKEHl.  I  am  in  accord  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  been  saying. 
However.  I  am  wondering  if  he  knows 
anything  about  a  so-called  Crime  Com- 


mission down  here.  As  I  understand  Jt, 
from  some  members  of  the  C(Homittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  Crime 
Commission  is  made  up  of  lawyers  who 
usually  defend  these  criminals  and  at- 
tackers. They  are  going  to  recoomiend 
this  month  that  the  police  of  Washington 
not  be  able  to  pick  up  a  suspect  for  ques- 
tioning. How  much  are  thc^r  going  to 
do  to  ciitumvent  the  police  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbia? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
so-called  Crime  Commission  would  offer 
each  one  of  these  hoodlums  a  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  instead  of  bread 
and  water  in  the  toughest  jail  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  assure  the  gentleman* 
I  intend  to  have  some  legislation  pre- 
pared next  week  that  is  going  to  be 
di:istic.  It  will  be  similar  to  New  York, 
a  three-time  loser,  a  life  sentence,  auto- 
matically. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  agree  to  support  the  gentleman's 
proposal  if  he  will  make  it  like  South 
Carolina,  where  we  put  them  under  the 
jail. 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  what  I  said  the  other 
day.  that  one  day  this  will  happen  to  a 
loved  one  of  ours,  a  wife  or  daughter, 
and  then  everybody  will  take  action. 
Why  should  we  wait  until  that  time? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
just  do  not  want  it  to  happen  to  any- 
body in  my  family,  but  I  do  hope  the 
Attorney  General,  if  the  report  is  true, 
will  look  at  this  report  and  revise  his 
thinking.  He  has  a  staggering  respon- 
sibility. He  lacks  no  tools  to  carry  out 
his  responsibility.  The  Cohgress  is  at 
his  feet,  and  the  Congress  \iill  help  him. 
You  and  I  know  that  the  countless 
thousands  of  people  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington are  literally  scared  to  death.  Let 
us  show  the  people  of  the  world  that 
Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  world 
and  not  a  jungle  of  the  civilized  world. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  this  law  of  the  jungle 
and  let  us  have  the  law  of  civilization. 


ask 


NATURAL  BRANCHES  OF  A 
SECULAR  TREE 

Mr.    CLARK.      Mr.    Speaker,    I 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding as  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Christian  Patriot, 
which  I  believe  is  very  interesting,  and 
which  I  would  like  to  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  read. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Natur.m.  Branches  of  a  Sbcui^r  Tree 
(By  tlie  Reverend  Richard  Hutcheson) 
(The  contnnersy  over  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  Bchools,  Sabbath  laws, 
and  other  Christian  practices  wages  ever 
stronger  today  than  In  1948.  In  order  that 
our  readers  may  be  aware  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening and  what  we  must  do  If  our  Chris- 
tian  heritage   Is    to    be   preserved,   we   have 
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aaked  the  Reverend  T.  tt.  Hutcheson  to  write 
this  article . — EDtroB . ) 

The  teacher  thought  she  should.  Most  of 
the  parents  supposed  it  was  a  good  thing. 
The  pupils  took  it  for  granted.  The  board 
of  regents  had  recommended  It  for  all  schools 
In  the  State.  But  to  some  It  was  a  violation 
of  the  17.8.  Constitution. 

We  are  referring  to  prayer  In  the  schools 
of  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  The  same  applies  to 
reading  of  the  Bible  In  the  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  Federal  circuit  court  of  appeals 
has  outlawed  the  latter;  the  Supreme  Court 
has  the  former  under  advisement.  Accord- 
ing to  petitioners  who  opposed  these  prac- 
tices, you  who  as  teachers  have  led  In  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  or  any  prayer;  and  you  who 
as  pupils  have  participated  In  religious  exer- 
cises In  the  public  schools,  have  been  de- 
stroying the  American  way  of  life. 

It  makes  one  ask,  with  a  shudder,  "What  is 
the  American  way  of  life?"  Some  capitalize 
It  and  wcwshlp  It,  exclusively.  Some  give  it 
priority,  even  who  call  Jesus  "Master."  If 
they  become  convinced  that  religion  In  the 
schools  Is  not  compatible  with  the  American 
way.  then  out  with  religion.  "Begone, 
Christ;  you  Interfere  with  our  national  policy 
and  destiny." 

A  school  district  In  California  banned 
carol  singing,  ufxin  the  grounds  that  non- 
Chrlstlans  would  be  offended.  "Jingle 
Bells"  Is  acceptable  there,  but  "Little  Town 
of  Bethlehem"  Is  taboo.  The  superintend- 
ent said  they  were  brought  to  this  decision 
by  a  ruling  of  the  district  attorney  that 
songs  with  a  Christian  reference  could  vio- 
late State  laws  against  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion in  the  schools. 

Is  the  American  way  of  life  related  to  the 
words  of  Jesus  when  He  said,  "I  am  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life?"  We  call 
our  national  flag  Old  Glory.  But  the  Bible 
says,  "Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory." 
Let  us  stop  trying  to  glorify  our  Nation,  and 
our  way  of  life,  at  the  expense  of  Christian 
worship.  Unless  we  do,  our  Old  Glory  Is  gone 
forever.  Advocates  of  the  Christian  amend- 
ment wish  to  change  the  American  way,  if 
that  way  is  correctly  Interpreted  as  ruling 
the  Christian  religion  out  of  the  public 
schools. 

Critics  of  Scripture  in  the  schools  main- 
tain that  the  state  must  not  teach  religion. 
We  maintain  that  then  the  state  miist  not 
teach  history,  for  history  is  the  appreciation 
of  God's  providence.  Then  the  state  must 
not  teach  astronomy,  for  the  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory"of  God.  Then  the  state  must 
not  teach  government,  for  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God.  Then  literature 
and  art  must  be  eliminated  from  the  cur- 
riculum, for  they  have  religious  connota- 
tions. And  ethics  become  unmentionable  for 
ethics  are  derived  from  the  revelation  of 
God. 

But  the  frightening  factor  In  this  pictiire 
is  that  the  enemies  of  Christian  government 
are  right,  if  the  U.S.  Constitution,  as  now 
written,  is  the  standard  for  the  American  way 
of  life.  Appeals  against  religious  features 
of  the  state  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  appeals  are  more  fre- 
quent than  formerly,  and  more  frequently 
won.  It  is  now  being  confirmed  that  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  in  the  view  of  the 
courts.  Is  not  the  unwritten  law  of  Christian 
tradition,  but  the  written,  secular  Consti- 
tution. 

Maryland  has  had  a  statement  in  her  State 
constitution  which  required  public  officials 
to  profess.  "I  do  declare  that  I  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God."  The  Federal  Supreme 
Court,  acting  uix>n  an  appeal  in  the  case 
of  an  electee  to  State  oflBce,  considered  this 
provision  a  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Protests  have  been  made  by  Christians  who 
are  alarmed  by  this  indication  that  our 
country  has  no  protection  against  atheism. 
One  editor  berated  the  Supreme  Court  for 
such   a  stupid  decision.     He  declared  that 


the  time  had  come  to  change  our  sysWm  of 
government;  and  his  proposal  was  to  give 
Congress  the  right  to  override  a  decl^n  of 
the  Court,  in  the  way  it  may  override  a 
presidential  veto. 

Truly,  our  system  of  government  mljst  be 
changed.  But  something  more  drastic  is 
needed  than  bridling  the  courts.  The  qourts 
have  fundamental  documents  upon  ^hich 
to  base  their  decisions,  and  It  Is  their  re- 
sponsibility to  interpret  laws  in  the  light  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  not  the  Court  >hlch 
needs  to  be  revised,  but  the  basic  i{<c;i  of 
a  government  divorced  from  God. 

This  divorce  is  denied  by  many  aelrnest 
citizens.  There  is  a  frequent  lamenfc  that 
this  generation  has  departed  from  tlie  Chris- 
tian government  whiqh  blessed  this  NiUion 
in  the  past.  But  we  submit  that  tli|e  de- 
parture is  of  a  more  fundamental  chanactcr. 
and  has  been  of  longer  duration,  tl^un  i-s 
generally  realized. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  is  getthtg  the 
Idea. 

The  Constitution,  the  trunk  of  thfl  tree, 
is  manifesting  its  character  in  thev  bmjnches 
it  grows,  and  in  the  fruit  it  produces.  From 
a  secular  Constitution  sprout  education 
without  the  Bible,  science  without  Gcjd,  of- 
ficials without  faith,  rehabilitation  without, 
Christ.  This  should  not  make  us  Happy. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  hasten  to  be 
angry  with  the  courts  and  attorneyti  Let 
us  understand  that  a  corrupt  tree  hearts  cor- 
rupt fruit. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  corrupt?  The  Con- 
stitution a  weapon  of  atheists  to  drive  Chris- 
tian teachers  and  ofBclals  undergtpund? 
Alas,  although  sometimes  it  is  referreq  to  as 
a  "sacred"  document,  "sacred"  really  jneans 
consecrated  to  religion,  whereas  septj-ation 
from  religion  is  described  by  the  autonym 
"secular."  It  appears  that  the  Constitution 
is  secular,  not  merely  in  the  omission  <if  any 
reference  to  God  and  the  Bible,  but  in  its 
practical  effects. 

Last  fall  the  attorney  general  of  Wi9<^onsin 
considered  illegal  a  law  that  would  require 
the  schoolchildren  to  recite  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag  once  each  week,  ttatlng 
as  one  objection  the  fact  that  "under  God" 
Is  now  a  part  of  the  pledge. 

Wishful  thinkers  have  maintained]  that 
our  Government  is  surely  basically  relljgious, 
because  the  Armed  Forces  have  chaplains, 
prisons  have  chaplains.  Congress  has  chap- 
lains, and  our  coina  have  the  motto,  "tfi  God 
We  Trust."  Do  not  let  this  fool  yap:  we 
are  not  ruled  by  our  money,  yet.  ?fe  are 
governed  according  to  the  Constitution.  And 
the  Constitution  Is  being  quoted  in  otopjosi- 
tlon  to  prayer  in  schools,  blessings  in  jlunch 
rooms,  statements  that  our  Nation  is  tunder 
God,  and  the  singing  of  carols.  It  Will  be 
cited  in  efforts  to  remove  chaplain*  and 
mottoes.  For,  to  be  consistent,  you  cfln  tax 
an  atheist  to  pay  for  a  prayer  in  priipn  no 
more  Justly  than  you  can  tax  him  Ui  pay 
for  a  prayer  in  school. 

We  have  no  brief  for  an  attack  upQn  the 
practice  of  opening  Supreme  Court  sessions 
with  "God  save  the  United  States  aofl  this 
Court."  We  leave  that  to  those  wttp  will 
attack  it  with  more  enthusiasm.  But, 
rather,  we  urge  those  who  love  Amerio*.  and 
those  who  love  Jesus,  to  make  sure  tiiat  it 
will  be  possible  to  love  one  without  deejpising 
the  other. 

The  basic  problem  in  America  do^s  not 
hinge  upon  the  rights  of  States,  nOr  the 
rights  of  minorities,  but  upon  the  rlttits  of 
Christ,  who  has  been  given  all  auttt^ority 
upon  the  earth.  It  also  involves  the  rights 
of  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

Suppose  a  teacher  in  the  public  Schools 
feels  that  it  is  her  duty  to  Christ  \p  read 
from  the  Bible,  convinced  that  the  ffear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wlsdoaj.  And 
suppose  that  this  practice  Is  declared  to  be 
un-American  (unconstitutional).  Nio,  do 
not     suppose.     Remember.     Rememb«r    the 


decision  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Philadelphia  last  February  1,  declaring  illegal 
a  law  providing  for  such  reading,  with  chil- 
dren excused  if  their  parents  objected.  How 
can  the  teacher  keep  her  Job  and  continue 
to  hearken  to  God  rather  than  men? 

One  suggestion  is.  "Wait  until  after  school, 
then  read  the  Word  privately  to  selected  pu- 
pil or  pupils."  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  op- 
ponents of  the  Gospel  in  school  have  at 
times  also  opposed  the  Gospel  outside  of 
school,  and  will  do  so  again,  A  young  male 
te  I'-her  was  a  leader  in  a  Bible  f-tudy  group 
wh.ch  became  an  effective  witness  for  Christ 
in  the  school.  He  was  told  by  his  superior. 
'There  is  to  be  no  more  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
either  in  school  or  out  of  school."  He  wais 
dismissed. 

Tliere  is  a  tradition  that  school  boards  used 
to  investigate  the  teacher  to  be  sure  she  did 
not  smoke  nor  gamble.  With  such  matters 
the  tiard-pre.'ssed  officials  need  not  now  l>e 
concerned.  But,  to  comply  with  the  Con- 
stitution, must  they  not  use  all  diligence 
to  be  sure  that  she  does  not  pray  where  the 
pupils  may  hear;  that  she  withholds  the  Gos- 
pel from  her  class;  that  she  acts  as  though 
Gf>d  did  not  exist?  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  compelling  an  official  to  believe  In  God; 
It  is  now  a  qtiestion  of  reqiiiring  a  public 
servant  to  ignore  God. 

With  the  pressures  from  atheists  and  lib- 
erty worshippers,  theism  and  liberty  fi>r 
Cliristians  are  in  danger  of  disappp.iring 
from  the  American  scene.  It  has  not  yet 
wholly  happened,  because  the  Import  of  a 
secular  Constitution  has  not  yet  been  real- 
ized. But  It  is  coming,  and  the  signs  of  Its 
coming  are  increasing. 

The  writer  once  applied  for  a  position  as 
coui'.sel<;)r  in  a  public  institution.  He  was 
asked.  "Would  you  be  content,  In  your  con- 
tacts with  the  clients,  to  say  nothing  about 
your  religion?"  This  was  the  established 
policy  of  the  institution. 

For  several  reasons  this  requirement, 
which  the  personnel  director  said  was  to 
enforce  separation  of  church  and  state.  Is 
abhorrent  t<3  the  Christian.  For  one  thing, 
Christ  has  commanded  that  the  Gospel  be 
taken  to  every  creature.  We  may  not,  then, 
automatically  eliminate  a  creature  who  Is, 
unfortunately  for  him,  also  a  client,  or  a 
student. 

Nor  is  it  acceptable  to  a  Christian  to  have 
conviction  considered  as  something  to  "be 
turned  on  and  off,  as  a  faucet  is  turned.  A 
witness  from  4  to  10  but,  "I  know  not  the 
man"  from  9  to  4?  How  can  that  fence 
around  the  school  playground  divide  the 
Christian  world  from  the  non-Christian? 
Opponents  of  Christ  say.  "It  does  so  by  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution." 

Must  a  public  servant  commit  himself  to 
being  a  part-time  Christian?  Must  a  citi- 
zen choose  between  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bible? 

Since  the  trunk  of  the  tree  Is  secular,  the 
branches  become  secular:  so  the  school  and 
the  courts  rule  out  God.  The  fruits  are  not 
yet  fully  developed,  but  they  get  their  char- 
acter from  the  tree.  Some  grafting  Is  needed 
to  change  the  character  of  the  tree.  Hence, 
the  proposal  for  a  Christian  amendment. 


BALANCE    ON    COMMITTEE    STAFFS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend 
his  lemarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fight  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  be- 
tween majority  and  minority  employees 
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on  conunittee  staffs  goes  on  and  the  in- 
justice of  this  situation  becomes  more 
apparent  to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
who  suffer  from  this  just  as  much  as 
Congress  does.  An  article  by  Robert  T. 
Kartmann.  Washington  bureau  chief  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  gets  to  the  roots 
of  biggest  problem  in  getting  tlie  Dcmo- 
ciiUic  majority  to  do  something  about  it. 

1  t.ike  this  opportunity  to  call  Mr.  Hart- 
mann's  article  "Democrats  Hold  Line  on 
Committee  Staffs."  to  the  attention  of 
rny  colleagues: 

Dfniocr.its  HOI.D  Like  on  CoMMrrrr.E  Sr.rrs 
( By  Robert  T.  Hartmann  I 

Tlic  ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans  la 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  263  to  174. 

ITie  ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans  In 
the  Senate  is  64  to  35. 

Roughly  reduced  the  Democratic  majority 
which  controls  Congress  and  supplies  the 
alm'sst  omnipotent  chairmen  of  its  key  com- 
mittees—where  the  real  legislating  and  In- 
\esti<:.iting  occurs — runs  from  3  to  2  to  about 

2  to  1.  That  is  the  way  history  and  the 
\ .Iters  decided  it. 

The  same  proportions  of  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  will  be  found  on  most  con- 
gressional committees.  Ax  President  Ken- 
nedy, an  alumnus  of  both  Houses,  quickly 
noted  when  the  quesUon  of  fair  inresttga- 
ti  MIS  was  raised.  Republicans  are  duly  rep- 
resented. 

But  the  spadewcrk  is  done  by  committee 
s'.iffs.  All  the  evidence,  damning  or  other- 
wise. 15  first  dug  up  by  them.  And  on  these 
staffs,  as  detailed  in  four  prerlous  columns. 
the  ratio  Is  somewhat  different. 

In  the  House,  there  are  63  committee 
stuff  employees  responsible  to  the  DemocraUc 
majority  and  45  who  answer  to  the  Republi- 

Cl'Il.S. 

In  the  Senate,  which  prides  Itaelf  on 
statesmanship  above  partisanship,  commit- 
tee staffs  are  divided  462  for  the  Democrats 
and  39  for  the  Republicans. 

This  is  almost  12  to  1. 

Totals  and  averages  never  tell  the  whole 
stLiry  On  a  few  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees a  strict  professional  Ism  surrounds  the 
staffs.  Nobody  asks  the  personal  poUUcal 
allegiance  of  such  staff  members,  or  cares. 

This  Is  fortunately  true  In  the  national 
security  fields  or  foreign  affairs  and  military 
matters.  But  It  depends  primarily  on  the 
character  of  the  respective  chairmen,  cho- 
sen by   the   inviolate  seniority  system. 

Why  does  the  Republican  minority  put 
up  With  such  a  disparity?  First,  since  Con- 
press  operates  by  majority  rule,  it  has  no 
choice  Second,  ranking  Republican  Mem- 
bers in  too  many  cases  are  content  to  settle 
for  special  favors  and  perquisites  of  their 
own  at  the  expense  of  the  general  GOP 
i:nerest. 

The  Democratic  chairmen  take  care"  of 
them  in  full  assiu-ance  they  will  receive  the 
same  9onslderatlon  should  they  ever  slip 
into  the  minority  spot. 

Not  all  of  the  minority  Members  have  kept 
F:;ent. 

Senator  Carl  Ct7«tts,  Republican,  of  Ne- 
b!-:iska,  has  been  waging  a  one-man  war  on 
the  subject,  with  about  as  much  success  as 
n.ost  one-man  wars  have. 

Last  February  he  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  1  minority  stiiff  assist- 
ant to  be  hired  for  every  10  nutjorlty  em- 
ployees on  any  Senate  committee  where  this 
W.1S  desired  by  the  minority.  He  also  pro- 
p  >spd  that  at  least  one  minority  staff  mem- 
ber receive  the  same  pay  as  the  top  majority 
aide. 

Smce  the  Senate  and  its  committees  are 
di»ided  roughly  a  to  1  a  10-to-l  staff  spUt 
seems  not  unreasonable. 

After  a  lot  of  sanctimonious  oratory,  bow- 
t\er,  Curris'  plan  was  defeated  55  to  30  on 


a  straight  party  line  vote.  Not  one  Demo- 
crat was  for  it.  Not  one  Republican  voted 
against  It. 

Senate  ICaJority  Leader  Makbtxixs  made 
clear  his  opposition  to  any  concession  In 
these  words: 

•For  m.iny  ye.irs  Senitcrs  have  operated 
on  a  very  cooperative  basis.  There  has  been 
a  feeling  of  mutual  trust  in  the  committees 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats.  When 
the  Republlcins  h.-xve  been  in  the  minority, 
they  h-.' c  been  t  iken  c.^re  (  f :  I  think  that 
when  the  Democrats  hR\e  been  In  the  mi- 
nority, they  have  been   taken  care   of.  Ux)." 

No  such  sanctimonious  sweetness  and  light 
h.as  been  heard  in  the  House,  but  efforts 
by  Republicans  to  get  a  fair  shake  in  com- 
uiiitee  staffing,  have  gotten  just  about  as 
far. 

Representatives  Schwengix,  Republican, 
of  Iowa.  Cuans,  Republican,  of  Missouri. 
CaAMKX.  Republican,  of  Florida,  Linosat, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  and  Alcex,  Re- 
publican, of  Texas,  have  pushed  plans  In  the 
House  to  allow  the  minority,  whether  it  be 
Republican  or  Democratic,  a  Axed  legal  right 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  committee  em- 
ployees.    ScHW^ENCEL   suggested   40    percent. 

None  has  gotten  to  first  base. 

The  real  limitation  on  committee  staffing 
is  the  amount  of  money  each  chairman  can 
obtain  for  his  annual  operations.  Since  in 
this  respect,  each  House  of  Congress  is  a 
law  unto  Iteelf.  the  real  power  here  is  vested 
in  two  little-known  committees:  House  Ad- 
ministration and  Senate  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

These  committees  consider  the  budgets  for 
all  the  others,  and  their  own  staffs — not 
hitherto  reported  here — are  divided  3  to  1 
In  the  House  and  10  to  1  in  the  Senate. 

To  sum  up  the  findings  of  my  five  coliunns 
on  this  subject,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  In  this  Congress  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  lopsldedness  of  commit- 
tee staffing  to  a  dangerous  degree.  It  would 
hi  Just  as  bad  if  the  Injustice  were  reversed. 

Amendments  and  resolutions  Introduced 
by  GOP  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
ameliorate  this  Imbalance,  however,  are  mere 
gestures  to  attract  some  public  attention 
to  the  situatloi^.  There  is  small  hope  that 
the  Democratic  majority  ever  will  volun- 
tarily consent  to  any  of  them.  Politics  sim- 
ply Is  not  that  sporting. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  LAND  PRESER- 
VATION PROGRAM  FOR  THE  AN- 

TIETAM  NATIONAL  BATTLEFIELD 
SITE 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row a  conference  on  appropriations  for 
the  Interior  Department  will  be  held  to 
adjust  differences  between  the  action  of 
this  House  and  that  of  the  other  body. 
One  item  for  discussion  will  be  the  ap- 
propriation for  Antietam  National  Bat- 
tlefield Site. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  particular 
situation  that  is  so  unusual  that  I  feel 
obliged  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Hotise.  The  fact  is  that  at  An- 
tietam there  is  such  strong  local  support 
for  the  further  development  of  the  bat- 
tlefield that  at  this  moment  funds  are 
being  raised  to  contribute  to  this  im- 


portant project.  While  help  from  Wash- 
ington is  urgently  needed,  there  has  been 
a  willingness  to  work  at  home. 

One  year  ago  the  American  Legion 
undertook  a  program  of  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  acquisition 
of  land  at  the  Antietam  National  Battle- 
field Site.  The  Legion  propram  has  been 
in  operation  for  approximately  9  montlis. 
During  that  tim?  approximately  $8,000 
has  been  raised  by  means  of  tiie  sale  of 
a  commemorative  medal  and  through 
contiibutions  of  tlie  general  public.  Tlie 
Legion  is  hopeful  of  raising  the  total  to 
$30,000  in  the  next  year.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  collea£ues  would  wish  to 
join  me  in  extending  congratulations 
to  those  who  have  sponsored  and  con- 
tributed to  the  program. 

The  program  has  been  inspired  by  tlie 
bcliel  that  there  is  urgency  in  moving  to 
preserve  this  historic  area.  The  year  1962 
marks  the  centennial  of  the  Battle  of 
Antietam.  The  people  of  the  entiie  Na- 
tion look  forward  to  the  Antietam  Cen- 
tennial commemoration  which  will  take 
place  between  August  31  and  September 
17  of  this  year.  My  colleagues  will  re- 
call that  earlier  this  month  the  House 
passed  the  Antietam  Day  resolution  to 
designate  September  17.  1962,  as  An- 
tietam Day.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  join  in  advancing  the  time 
when  the  Nation  can  feel  assured  that 
the  battlefield  at  Antietam  has  been  pre- 
served for  the  next  centuiy  and  for  cen- 
turies to  come  by  joining  with  the  Sen- 
ate in  providing  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  property  at  the  site.  I  believe  that 
the  American  Legion  land  preservation 
Ujrogram  is  the  kind  of  effort  that  we  can 
be  proud  to  be  associated  with. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  KeakksI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlic  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
a  misunderstanding,  a  bill.  HJi.  12672. 
was  introduced  in  my  name.  In  order 
that  the  record  may  be  absolutely  clear 
on  this  point.  I  wish  to  state  that  this 
bill  does  not  reflect  my  views  on  the  very 
important  but  complicated  problem  of 
Federal  aid  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  My  approach  to 
this  problem  Is  set  forth  in  the  minority 
views  in  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee Report  No.  445.  As  noted  in  the 
minority  views,  the  States  and  commu- 
nities generally  have  mounted  praise- 
worthy efforts  to  meet  their  basic  ed- 
ucational needs.  If  any  new  Federal 
program  is  to  be  considered,  it  must  be 
temporary  only  and  confined  to  areas  of 
proven  need.  The  program  proposed  In 
H.R.  12672  goes  far  beyond  this  limited 
objective. 

I  also  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  since  the  writing  of  the 
minority  views  in  June  of  last  year,  ad- 
ditional  and  substantial  progress  has 
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been  made  by  the  various  States  in  meet- 
ing the  classroom  shortage.  To  illus- 
trate this  point  it  should  be  noted  that 
on  January  3,  1962,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  issued 
a  report  which  reflected  that  between 
the  fall  of  1960  and  the  fall  of  1961  a 
new  high  of  72,000  classrooms  have  been 
constructed.  As  a  result,  the  national 
classroom  shortage  has  been  reduced 
from  142.000  to  127.000 — a  total  of  15.- 
000  rooms.  If  this  kind  of  progress  is 
continued,  the  classroom  shortage  will 
be  eliminated  in  8  years,  and  this  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  massive  Federal 
aid  program.  Moreover,  in  two  excel- 
lently written  articles  which  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  8 
and  March  22,  1962,  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  fur- 
nished statistics  which  reflected  that  the 
classroom  shortage  is  being  met  and 
that  additional  Federal  aid  Is  not  needed. 

Therefore,  before  legislation  of  the 
type  contemplated  in  H.R.  12672  can  be 
drafted  or  considered,  extensive  hearings 
must  be  conducted  to  determine  if  an 
actual  need  exists,  and,  if  so.  what  type 
of  program  will  best  meet  that  need. 

I  regret  that  this  bill,  H.R.  12672. 
which  does  not  in  any  way  reflect  my 
views,  was  inadvertently  introduced. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  REtrss,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  RrvERS  of  South  Carolina,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 


and  MaJ.  Blllie  Harold  Lynch  (deceasedp:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2546.  All  act  to  authorize  the  natnlng 
of  the  Old  River,  La.,  structures  in  nonor 
of  the  la,te  Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys  aii|d  Lt. 
H.  L.  Abbott;  to  the  Committee  on  Pliibllc 
Works. 

S.  2660.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  byi  the 
Clark  Canyon  Dam  In  the  State  of  Moittana 
as  Hap  Hawkins  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

S.  2988.  An  act  to  change  the  name  etf  the 
Big  Bend  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  ^outh 
Dakota  to  Lake  Sharpe;  to  the  Comxniitee 
on  Public  Works. 

S.  3066.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  flnanciai  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disatters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curtlency- 
S.3198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Htnata* 
Lattanzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Ohong 
Koo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclatv. 

S.  3228.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panwiilota 
Makrla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  328S.  An  act  for  the  relief   of   NCi^thew 
Lengyel     (also    known     as    Brother    Paul. 
S.VD.);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3441.  An  act   to  provide  for  the   Hjcqul- 
Bltlon  of  certain  property  in  square  TO8  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addltlpn  to 
the    grounds    ol   the    U.S.    Supreme    Court 
Building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  3476.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Fort 
Randall  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota to  Lake  Francis  Case;  to  the  Comijilttee 
on  Public  Works. 

S.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  across  the  Tennessee  River  on  the 
Natchez  Trace  Parkway  as  the  John  Coffee 
Memorial  Bridge;  to  the  Committee  oa  Pub- 
lic Works. 

S.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolutldh  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoEVEN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNo. 

Mr.  Qthe. 

Mr.  Adair. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halpern)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Moss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Libonati)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

SENATE  BILLS,  A  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION. AND  A  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of   Lt.   Col.  James  Murray  Bate   (deceased) 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senajte  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cha^  Yao 
Koh;  I 

S.  1889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mraj  Geo- 
har  Ogasslan;  and 

S.  2339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C^eorge 
Ross  Hutchins. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accoiiding- 
ly  (at  3  o'clock  and  19  minutes  J).m. ). 
under  its  iJrevious  order,  the  Houfle  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  July  30,  1962.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


for   other    purposes";    to   the   Committee    on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2347.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  administration  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  for 
the  year  ending  May  31.  1962,  pursuant  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. 

2348.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  selected  activities 
under  the  ho^pit.il  construction  program 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion (VAi,  December  1961;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    G   vernment   Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2345.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  con- 
cluded during  June  1962,  pursuant  t»  Pub- 
lic Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

2346.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  1>|11  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  certain  criminal  laws 
applicable  to  the  District  of  Coltrnibtp,  and 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  738.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  11721.  R  bill  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
April  30,  1946.  and  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  »73  million  for  that  purpose;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  2037).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER:  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  11737.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  operation;  construction  of 
facilities;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
2038).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  S.  2135.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  delegate  certain  functions;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  2045).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R. 
3460.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(a)  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2046).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Anka 
Grahovac:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2039).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.    FEIGHAN:    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary.    H  R.    3619.     A    bill   for    the   relief   of 
Gennaro  Prudente;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.    2040 1       Referred    to   the   Committee   of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr,  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.3719  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pa- 
gona  Pascopoulos:  witliout  amendment 
I  Rept.  No.  20411.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldo 
Francesco  Carbone;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  Nn.  2042).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fotlos 
Sakelaropoulos  Kaplan;  without  amendment 
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(Rept.  No.  2043).     Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MCX3RB:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  5331.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fotlnl 
Constantlnos  Voggas;  with  amendment 
I  Rept.  No.  2044).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIOGS; 

H  R.  12705.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  discovery 
and  recovery  by  the  States  of  unclaimed  pwr- 
.sonal  property  In  the  custody  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H  R.  12706.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
Munlstrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
shall  limit  the  height  of  radio  and  television 
.mtenna  towers;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H  R  12707.  A   bin    to  esublish   a   Federal 
(nnuntsalon   on   the   dlspoaltlon  of   Alcatraz 
Island;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WHITKNER: 

H  H  12708.  A  bill  to  increase  the  jurlsdlc- 
ti'iii  of  the  municipal  court  for  the  District 
"t  Columbia  In  civil  actions,  to  change  the 
Hit  mo  of  the  court,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  ilie  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bi.i, 

By  Mr   CANNON: 

H  J  Res.  839.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tiiiumg    appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year 
l!>03.   and   for   other   purpose^;    to   the  Com- 
iinttoo  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr    COLLIER: 

H  J  Res  840  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Novem- 
i)er  17  througli  November  24.  1&62.  as  Ger- 
inaii-Amerlcan  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   RODINO 

H  Con  Res.  507.  Conciirrent'resolulion  ex- 
pres.'iing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Incorporation  of  Latvia. 
Luhuaniii.  and  Estonia  into  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  to  the  Committee 
un  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   WALTER: 

H  Con  Res.  508.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
f)f  parts  1  and  2  of  "Structure  and  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,"  87th  Congress.  Ist  session;  to  the 
C'lmmlttee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.■^c'veraliy  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CEDERBERG: 
HR   12709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
h    Luczuh:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 

iiry 

By  Mr   TOLLEFSON : 
H  R   1-2710    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Hu  Wall,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

39:.  Mr  ADAIR  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Li-onier.  Ind..  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the 
Decatur.  Ind..  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
tiie  Butler.  Ind.,  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
the  Auburn,  Ind  .  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club;  the  Auburn.  Ind.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  the  Whitley  County,  Ind.. 
Farm  Bureau;  the  Angola,  Ind.,  Daughters 
n:  .^merican  Revolution;  the  Adams  County, 


Ind  .  Farm  Bureau;  the  Adams  County,  Ind., 
Medical  Society;  the  Garrett,  Ind.,  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club;  the  Port 
Wayne,  Ind.,  General  Agents  and  Managers 
Association;  the  Topeka,  Ind..  American 
Legion  Post  No.  491;  the  board  of  governors. 
Clinic  Hospital,  Bluffton,  Ind.;  the  woman's 
auxiliary  to  the  Indiana  State  Medical  As- 
sociation: and  the  Indiana  Public  Health 
Association,  in  opposition  to  the  King-Ander- 
son bill.  H.R  4222.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Commltt"c    on    Whv.>!    and    Means. 
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SENATE 

Tin  HSDW,  .Iii.v  20.  10f)2 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  oftered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Gk>d  of  mercy  and  of  grace, 
in  this  Chamber,  a  forum  of  freedom  86 
piled  with  problems  that  affect  untold 
millions,  we  would  first  of  all  bring  our 
own  hearts  to  the  white  light  of  Thy 
scrutiny.  We  confess  that  too  often  our 
own  distraught  spirits  but  mirror  the 
angry  emotions  of  this  agitated  day. 

In  such  tumultuous  times  give  us  an 
inward  poise  as  Thy  promise  Is  fulfilled, 
even  in  the  contentions  of  our  daily  toil. 
"I  will  keep  that  man  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  me." 

We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12648 >  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


THE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard.  The  clerk  will  proceed 
to  read  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  yesterday. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  Journal.    During  the  reading, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  we  may  hear  the  reading 
of  this  important  document? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  proceed  with 
the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal. 

During  the  reading, 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  request  the  clerk  to  read 


a  little  more  slowly.  He  is  reading  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
him.  I  do  not  want  to  miss  a  word  of 
the  reading  of  this  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  so  that  Members  can 
understand.  The  clerk  will  proceed  with 
the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal. 

During  the  reading, 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  hear.  I  wish  the 
clerk  would  read  a  little  more  slowly  and 
a  little  louder.  His  voice  does  not  carry 
well  to  this  part  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  Senate  rules  to  guide  or  restrict  or 
indicate  how  fast  or  how  slowly  the 
reading  clerk  shall  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  rules  which  prescribes 
the  rate  at  which  the  clerk  shall  read  or 
how  loudly  he  shall  read. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  in  his  regular, 
ordinary  voice,  so  Senators  can  hear, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Even  if  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  rules  to  require  that  an  agent 
of  the  Senate,  the  clerk,  shall  read  so 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  may  hear 
an  important  document  of  official  busi- 
ness being  read,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
requirement  I  will  raise  the  point  of  or- 
der and  call  upon  the  Chair  to  carry  out 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  proceed  to  read  in  his  normal, 
ordinary  voice  as  the  Chair,  in  the  many, 
many  hours  the  present  occupant  of  the 
ch£iir  has  presided,  has  heard  him  read. 
The  clerk  will  continue  to  read  in  that 
tone  of  voice. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 
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B&rtlett 

Holland 

Morse 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Case 

Jackson 

Salto«6tall 

Dlrksen 

Ketauver 

Smith,  Maine 

Gore 

MansfWld 

Yar  borough 

Gruelling 

McNanuira 

Young,  Oblo 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Ix)ng  I , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick  I.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  HicKEY],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[  Mrs.  Neuberger  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  arj  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Carroll!  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright] 
are  necessarily  absent. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMi.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  fam- 
ily. 

Tb-j  Senator  from  New  Yorl;  I  Mr. 
Javit*],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Mttrpht],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  request 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  eitecute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
BoGcs,  Mr.  Bbrrmi,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  But- 
ler. Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Cape- 
hart,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Encle,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  OoLDWATER,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  HicKENLooPER,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Hhuska,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, Mr.  IpCATiNG,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr. 
KucHBL,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Monronet, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Talmaoge,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1544,  House  bill 
11040,  and  that  it  be  laid  down  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  recognized 
to  make  the  point  of  order  after  the 
clerk  reads  the  bill  by  title,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  to 
make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  that-the  motion  of 


the  majority  leader  is  out  of  order  for 
the  following  reasons:  Immediately  lafter 
completing  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
the  majority  leader  was  recognize^)  and 
asked  for  a  quorum  call.  We  wer^  un- 
able at  that  time  to  offer  a  series  of 
anendments  that  we  have  to  the  jour- 
nal. Those  amendments  are  in  firder. 
A  quorum  call  does  not  in  any  way  di- 
vest us  of  our  right  to  amend  the  Jour- 
nal; and  until  consideration  ol  the 
amendments  of  the  Journal  is  completed, 
no  motion,  I  respectfully  submit,  is  in 
order. 
I  take  the  Senate  to  rule  VII: 

After  the  Journal  Is  read,  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  shall  lay  before  the  Senate  mejs.iges 
from  the  President,  reports  and  commt^nica- 
tions  from  the  heads  of  Department^,  and 
other  communications  addressed  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  such  bills.  Joint  resolution!;  and 
other  messages  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  may  remain  upon  his  table 
from  any  previous  day's  session  undisposed 
of.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  thett  call 
for,  In  the  following  order —  | 

But  a  Senator  has  the, right,  if  he  finds 
deficiencies  in  the  Journal,  to  offer 
amendments.  We  submit  there  is  a 
series  of  deficiencies  in  the  Journal^  We 
seek  to  oiler  amendments. 

Let  me  say  that  we  are  perfectly  aware 
of  what  the  majority  leader  is  seeking  to 
do.  He  is  seeking  to  make  use  ofl  sec- 
tion 3  of  rule  VII,  which  reads  a$  fol- 
lows: 

Until  the  morning  business  shall  haflf  been 
concluded,  and  so  announced  from  the  Chair, 
or  until  the  hour  of  1  o'clock — 

Which  today  would  be  12  o'clock,  be- 
cause the  Senate  convened  at  11  n.m. — 

has  arrived,  no  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  any  bill,  resolution,  Report 
of  a  committee,  or  other  subject  up<»n  the 
calendar  shall  be  entertained  by  the  (presid- 
ing Officer,  unless  by  unanimous  consent — 

But  this  will  be  found  on  page  9  Of  the 
Manual,  and  I  assume  this  is  the  provi- 
sion the  majority  leader  is  relying  upon : 

The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  any  tluje  lay, 
and  it  shall  be  In  order  at  any  time  for  a 
Senator  to  move  to  lay.  before  the  Senate, 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  or  the  House  of  Reprafenta- 
tives,  and  any  question  pending  at  thai  lime 
shall  be  suspended  for  this  purpose.  Any 
motion  so  made  shall  be  determined  without 
debate. 

I  judge  what  the  majority  leader  iseeks 
to  do  is  make  the  motion  before  the  hour 
of  1,  and  thus  it  will  not  be  a  debfltable 
motion.  | 

I  now  raise  the  point  of  order,  most 
respectfully,  that  until  we  flnisl^  our 
consideration  of  the  Journal,  whiQh  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  djo  be- 
cause of  the  quorum  call,  we  arf  en- 
titled to  offer  our  amendments  tj)  the 
Journal,  and  until  we  have  dispospd  of 
those  amendments  the  motion  ot  the 
majority  leader  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  going  to  rule  under  the  pro- 
vision of  rule  m  which  provides  th|at : 

The  reading  of  the  Journal  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless  by  unanimous  cajisent; 
and  when  any  motion  shall  be  miifle  to 
amend  or  correct  the  same.  It  shi^ll  be 
deemed  a  privileged  question,  and  proceeded 
with  until  disposed  of.  ' 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  had  no  op- 
portunity to  present  a  motion  to  amend 
or  correct,  which  was  a  privileged  mo- 
tion, because  the  Senate  found  itself 
without  a  quorum.  Therefore,  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  most  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  was  completed; 
that  no  move  that  I  recall  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon at  that  time  to  seek  to  amend  the 
Journal;  that  the  Chair  did  recognize 
the  majority  leader:  that  the  majority 
leader  did  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum;  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
rule  that  motions  made  before  2  o'clock 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  shall  be  determined  without  de- 
bate, the  motion  was  in  order.  In  this 
case,  the  rule  would  apply,  of  course,  to 
the  hour  of  1  o'clock  on  this  particular 
occasion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
courtesy  and  with  complete  respect  to 
my  friend  from  Montana,  I  say  a  Sen- 
ator cannot  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
amend  the  Journal  because  of  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  Chair  of  some  other 
Senator.  We  all  know  the  great  respect 
in  which  we  hold  the  majority  leader  in 
this  body  and  our  cooperation  with  him 
when  he  seeks  the  floor. 

The  reading  of  the  Journal  was  com- 
pleted. The  majority  leader  Immediately 
asked  to  be  recognized.  Immediately, 
the  Chair  recognized  the  majority  leader. 
Immediately,  the  majority  leader  asked 
for  a  quorum  call,  and  there  was  a 
quorum  call.  Now  we  are  back  in  session. 
Our  right  to  exercise  our  rights  has  now 
arisen.  We  exercise  the  right  that  we 
have,  as  the  Chair  has  ruled,  to  offer  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  Journal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
paragraph  7  of  rule  VII  admits  of  no 
exception  whatever,  and  there  is  no  ref- 
erence whatsoever  to  any  other  rule.  It 
says  simply: 

The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  any  time — 

It  does  not  make  exceptions  for  an 
amendment  or  pending  business — 

lay.  and  It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
a  Senator  to  move  to  lay,  before  the  Senate, 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  or  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

I  disagree  with  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
and  I  most  respectfully  take  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  appeal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  that  the  Journal 
is  privileged  and  that  no  motion  by  the 
majority  leader  or  any  other  Senator 
can  deny  a  Senator  of  his  privileged 
rights,  and  this  is  a  privileged  right.     I 
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raise  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  Is  the 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ap- 
peal is  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  some  matters  to 
discuss  with  respect  to  the  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  permit  the  Chair  to  put  the 
questior  ? 

Mr    MORSE.     Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questior  is.  Does  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate?   The  question  is  debatable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  I  shall  yield  for  a 
question.  As  we  start  the  debate,  which 
will  last  some  time,  because  the  matter 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  Senators  goes 
far  beyond  this  particular  issue,  I  say 
to  my  good  friends  in  the  Senate  the 
debate  raises  the  question  whether  be- 
cause of  the  particular  issue  presently 
before  us.  we  are  going  to  make  a  his- 
toric mistake  of  transgressing  upon  a 
I  ule  precious  to  each  one  of  us.  Senators 
to  follow  us  and  the  generations  to  come 
are  going  to  need  this  rule  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  parliamentary  rights 
and  th(  protection  of  their  constitu- 
ents, jast  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
seeks  to  preserve  his  precious  right  as 
he  speaks  now  for  several  hours  on  the 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

I  am  H-ell  aware  of  the  difficulty  that 
confionts  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  be- 
cause I  have  gone  through  this  many 
times  in  my  many  years  here.  During 
this  type  of  debate  tensions  arise  and 
acrimony  sometimes  creeps  in  and  diffi- 
culties develop  in  otherwise  very  affec- 
tionate and  friendly  relations  between 
and  amcng  Senators.  These  are  always 
restored  very  quickly— I  know  of  no  ex- 
ception— after  the  debate  is  over  and 
the  issuf  is  finally  settled. 

I  hav€  no  intention  in  the  days  and 
weeks  and  months,  if  necessary,  ahead, 
provided  we  are  successful  in  continuing 
our  insistence  that  this  bill  not  come 
to  a  quick  vote 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  who  is  speak- 
ing.   May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing I  can.  Mr.  President,  to  see  to  it 
that  I  never  become  subject  to  the  slight- 
est criticism  because  of  any  failure  on 
my  part  to  extend  the  utmost  of  courtesy 
to  the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  all  my  other  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  willing  to  yield  for  a 
question  and  for  a  question  only.  In 
yielding  for  a  question  I  asjsume  no  re- 
sponsibility for  what  any  Senator  may 
f^ay  in  such  question,  and  I  want  to  make 
it  very  clear  I  do  not  attribute  to  myself 
the  content  of  any  question.  I  wish  to 
be  courteous  about  all  questions.  I  will 
.Meld,  and  yield  for  a  question  only.  I 
will  yield  for  no  other  purposes  while  I 
now  hold  the  floor,  until  we  can  find  the 
lime 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Until  we  can  find  the 
tune  when  the  motion  which  the  ma- 
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jority  leader  wishes  to  make  will  be  sub- 
ject to  debate  and  will  not  be  presented 
to  us  under  a  rule  which  denies  us 
debate. 

With  that  statement  as  to  my  motiva- 
tions and  intentions,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DouglasI  for  a 
question  and  a  question  only. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Am  I  correct  in  my 
memory  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1946? 

Mr,  MORSE.     Yes;  I  was. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
memory  that  at  that  time,  when  a  civil 
rights  measure  was  under  consideration. 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  insisted  that 
the  Journal  be  read? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
memoi-y  that  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
was  objected  to,  or  the  content  of  the 
Journal  was  objected  to.  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  make  reference  to  the 
Deity? 

Mr.  MORSE,     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
memory  that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  up- 
held the  objection  and  that  the  Journal 
was  required  to  be  read? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
memory  that  debate  and  discussion 
were  permitted  on  the  contents  of  the 
Journal? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
memory  that  rather  lengthy  debate  was 
permitted  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
not  a  proper  reference  to  the  Deity  in- 
cluded in  the  Journal? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  EMDUGLAS.  And  these  objections 
came 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
me  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Is  it  true  that 
these  objections  came  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  civil  rights  measure? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  it  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  these 
points  were  being  raised  to  defeat  civil 
rights  legislation? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
inference  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  merely  asking  that  the  same  privileges 
be  extended  to  him  as  were  extended  to 
the  opponents  of  civil  rights  in  1946? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  am 
pleading  for. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Now,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Since  the  Senator 
raised  a  question  of  a  civil  rights  fili- 
buster, I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  if  he  was 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  that  time 
and  if  he  does  not  recall  that  during  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  rose,  when  the  clerk  reached 
that  point  in  the  Journal  which  he 
wished  to  amend,  and  asked  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  by  way  of  parliamentary 
inquiry,  whether  it  would  be  appropriate 


to  offer  the  amendment  then  or  to  wait 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia- 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  we  are  to  get  into 
this  question,  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
the  Record  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  that  is  what  I  want 
to  do.  There  is  no  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  my  judg- 
ment, who  is  such  an  able  and  learned 
parliamentarian  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Ml .  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  raising  this  ques- 
tion today  because  I  certainly  will  look 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  present 
his  views.  They  will  have  great  weight 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  lemember  very  well  the  incident  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  now 
refers.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  sub- 
stantively we  were  on  opposite  sides  of 
that  issue,  but  procedurally  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  did  not  question 
the  parliamentary  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
dertake to  protect  the  Senator  in  my 
questioning. 

Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  protect  his 
rights  in  a  filibuster  as  well  as  he  sees 
fit,  aided  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  if  the  Senator  is  going  to 
justify  a  filibuster  on  the  basis  of  a  pre- 
vious filibuster  on  a  different  subject, 
the  Record  should  be  kept  straight? 

Mr,  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  certainly  withm  his  rights 
to  make  the  statement  he  has  made  as 
to  the  debate  in  which  he  participated 
in  1946.  May  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia  that  it  was  not  incumbent  upon 
any  of  us  this  morning,  while  the  Jour- 
nal was  being  read,  to  offer  any  amend- 
ments while  the  Journal  was  being  read, 
because  we  had  the  precedent  estab- 
lished in  1946  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia— and  I  believe  there  are  others, 
also — to  wait  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Journal  until  after  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

That  is  all  we  are  seeking  to  do.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  several  amendments 
to  the  Journal  which  we  wish  to  offer 
today,  after  we  dispose  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  and  the  appeal  which  has  been 
taken  from  it. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  me  say 
many  times  that  in  the  Senate,  as 
Senators,  we  have  no  real  rights  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  our  procedural 
rights  in  representing  our  constituents 
in  this  body.  Our  power  and  authority 
to  carry  out  the  legislative  policy  and 
to  meet  the  legislative  needs  of  our 
constituents  is  determined  in  the  last 
analysis  between  the  covers  of  the  book 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  is  the  rule 
book  of  the  Senate. 

These  rules  are  gory  with  dramatic 
events  of  history.  Mr.  President.  These 
rules  were  developed  by  Senators  who 
have  gone  before  us.  who  recognized  the 
point  I  have  just  made;  namely,  that  we 
best  protect  the  substantive  legislative 
right*;  of  our  constituents  by  seeing  to 
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it  that  rules  are  maintained  in  tbe  Sen- 
ate to  pennit  this  parliamentary  body 
to  operate  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  some  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  I  have  advocated 
changes  over  the  years.  I  have  advo- 
cated those  changes  with  such  great 
Senators  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas] .  the  former  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Lehman,  and  my  former 
colleague,  Dick  Neuberger.  I  now  join 
with«  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clakk],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PROxinRE],  the  Senator 
f  rcHn  Alaska  LMr.  Gsttening]  .  and  a  large 
number  of  other  Senators  who  think 
there  is  ample  room  for  modification  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
nile  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
is  not  one  of  the  rules  which  needs  to 
be  modified.  The  rule  we  are  talking 
about  is  pretty  precious.  I  think,  to  the 
protection  of  our  procedural  rights  in 
the  Senate.  This  nile  relates  to  the 
order  of  business  in  the  Senate,  the 
procedural  steps  which  can  be  taken  and 
the  trafSc  regulations  for  the  business 
of  the  Senate.  That  is  the  real  subject 
of  the  rule  about  which  we  are  talking. 

It  deals  with  the  subject  of  determin- 
ing in  what  order  the  Senate  shall 
transact  its  business.  Before  we'  vote 
on  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  we  need  to  take  a  long  look  at 
rule  vn.  I  propose  to  read  it  section 
by  section  and  discuss  it,  because  if  we 
overrule  the  Chair  on  the  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Chair,  in  my  judg- 
ment we  would  do  great  damage  to  the 
procedure  of  the  Senate.  We  would  do 
great  damage  to  rule  VII.  We  would 
set  a  precedent  that  the  majority  in  the 
not   too  distant  future  would   regret. 

In  fact,  if  we  can  talk  long  enough 
about  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the*  Chair,  until  the  majority  can  have 
their  conferences  in  the  cloakrooms, 
across  the  luncheon  tables— and  they  will 
have  plenty  of  time  for  lunch — and  in 
their  offices,  about  the  procedural  points 
the  senior  Senator  frcmi  Oregon  is  rais- 
ing today,  I  would  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if  the  majority  would  Tote  to 
overrule  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  In 
fact,  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
that  with  the  passage  of  time  this  after- 
noon a  good  many  of  the  points  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  now  rais- 
ing will  become  moot,  as  far  as  any  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  majority  is 
concerned  to  overrule  the  ChiUr,  We 
know,  as  we  will  see  when  we  get  to 
discussing  the  rule,  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  the  majority  leader's  mo- 
tion will  be  debatable.  So  I  should  like 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  parlia- 
mentary battle  that  is  going  on  in  the 
Senate. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  in  one. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  there  happens  to  be 
a  minority  of  Senators  who  think  it  is 
a  mistake  to  vote  on  the  so-called  satel- 
lite bill  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress.  We  happen  to  think  that  the 
bUl  shoiild  be  taken  to  the  people  first. 
We  think  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign.   The  people  should  have  an  op- 


portunity to  advise  their  representatives 
as  to  how  they  feel  with  regard  tp  the 
bill.  I  well  know  that  the  majority  feels 
that  the  people  have  already  had!  that 
right.  I  well  know  that  the  malorlty 
feels  that  the  people  are  familiat  with 
the  bill.  ^ 

But  we  in  the  minority  deny  that. 
As  a  result  of  our  communications  with 
constituents  and  our  discussions  with 
the  people  of  our  country  as  we  go  fibout 
the  country  talking  from  platfoitm  to 
platfoiTO  and  questions  are  raised  about 
the  bill,  we  feel  the  people  are  greatly 
confused  about  Uie  issue.  So  w^  feel 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  J)ublic 
interest,  the  bill  should  not  t>e  voted 
upon  at  the  present  session  of  CoBgress, 
or  at  least  until  the  renewed  session  of 
Congress  may  be  held  after  the  election. 

Many  of  us  hope  that  what  willj  hap- 
pen is  that  we  shall  pass  the  aippro- 
priation  bills  and  go  home  along  labout 
August  20  and  remain  there  through  the 
campaign.  We  would  then  return  wiortly 
after  the  election  and  pick  up  where  we 
left  off,  but  greatly  strengthened  lander 
our  great  democratic  process  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  listened  to  the  will  of  the 
people. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
c(»ivinced  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  people  need  an  opportunity  tf>  talk 
to  their  representatives  in  Congr«es  be- 
fore final  votes  are  taken  on  the^e  so- 
called  major  substantive  bills  that  our 
good  friend  and  distinguished  able 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfueld],  thinks  we  should  v0te  on 
l>ef  ore  we  go  home. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  disagree  with  the  Oiajor- 
ity  leader.  If  anyone  thinks  I  atn  en- 
joying the  position  I  am  now  holding  in 
opposition  to  my  majority  leader,  he 
could  not  be  more  wrong.  But  I  think 
my  majority  leader  is  dead  wrong.  And 
when  I  think  he  Is  wrong,  I  owe  a  respon- 
sibility to  my  constituents  to  oppose  his 
position.  It  is  as  simple  as  that  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  J\  think 
my  majority  leader  is  dead  wrong. 

I  think  my  President  is,  too,  if  he 
shares  the  point  of  view  that  we  ihould 
dispose  of  the  so-called  list  of  Tnust" 
legislatl(xi  before  we  go  home  and  then 
go  to  the  election.  I  think  I  have  that 
obligation  of  being  true  to  myself,  Un- 
less I  am  true  to  myself.  I  camjiot  be 
true  to  my  ctmstituents. 

So  I  know  the  position  that  the  group 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  a  vote  on  the 
proposed  legislation  occupy  in  th«  Sen- 
ate today.  It  will  be  greatly  misunder- 
stood, and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  from  atxne  sources.  I  aOi  used 
to  that,  too.  But  I  have  an  abldinD  faith . 
If  I  did  not  have  an  abiding  faith,  then 
my  job  would  bec(Mne  an  Impossible  one. 
That  abiding  faith  is  that  once  the  people 
themselves  understand  the  faeits  on 
which  their  representative  has  acted, 
they  will  support  the  course  of  actHon  he 
has  advised. 

Thank  goodness,  under  our  demi^cratic 
process,  the  people  are  the  final  aifeiters. 
They  are  the  final  judges.  They  »re  the 
determiners.  All  I  say  is  that  we  $hould 
take  the  particular  issue  before  tbe  Sen- 
ate, which  is  an  important  one,  to  the 
people  for  final  Judgment  before  We  cast 


a  final  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  It  is  not  an  easy  po- 
sition to  take  in  the  Senate.  I  know 
we  are  entering  into  a  parliamentary 
battle  the  outcome  of  which  no  one  can 
be  certain.  We  in  the  minority  know 
what  a  hard  road  ahead  we  have.  We 
know  all  the  rules  in  the  rule  book  that 
can  be  used  against  us.  We  know  our 
task  will  be  difficult. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  later 
today  in  regard  to  some  of  the  rules 
that  will  corvfront  the  minority  as  we 
seek  to  prevent  a  vote  on  the  bill  until 
after  election.  But  they  are  there.  They 
were  put  in  the  rule  book  by  our  fore- 
bears in  the  Senate  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason,  in  most  instances. 

I  have  said  to  my  minority  colleagues 
that  we  must  operate  within  the  rules. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in 
connection  with  the  present  issue  before 
the  Senate.  We  are  aware  of  the  pro- 
cedures available  to  the  majority  leader 
if  he  can  get  a  vote  on  his  motion  prior 
to  1  o'clock.  We  know  that  if  he  can 
get  a  vote  on  his  motion  prior  to  1 
o'clock,  the  motion  will  not  be  debatable. 
But  we  do  not  intend  to  give  him  a  vote 
on  the  motion  before  1  o'clock.  In  order 
to  be  doubly  certain,  we  do  not  intend 
to  give  him  a  vote  on  the  motion  before 
2  o'clock.  We  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  give  him  a  vote  on  the  motion 
as  long  as  we  can  exercise  our  parlia- 
mentary rights  in  the  Senate,  and  until 
the  particular  section  of  the  rules  about 
which  I  am  speaking  has  spent  itself  on 
altar  of  time.  For  that  reason  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  will  speak  at 
some  length. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  fim 
among  ourselves  over  the  years,  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  guess,  is 
the  only  liberal  who  has  ever  publicly 
confessed  that  he  filibusters.  And  I  do 
on  occasion.  But  I  have  never  done  so 
to  prevent  a  vote  from  ever  occurring. 

I  am  always  willing,  as  I  am  now,  to 
have  the  Senate  adopt  the  Morse  anti- 
filibuster  resolution.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported and  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
Morse  antifllibuster  resolution,  which 
guarantees  protection  to  the  American 
people  that  their  minority  interests  in 
the  Senate  will  be  protected,  that  their 
minority  interests  in  the  Senate  will 
have  adequate  time  to  be  presented,  as 
the  minority  sees  them,  on  an  issue, 
without  being  swept  off  the  floor  of  the 
•  Senate  and  unable  to  make  the  record 
they  want  to  make. 

So  I  have  engaged  in  a  filibuster  of 
that  type,  but  being  always  wilimg.  as  I 
am  now,  to  adopt  the  Morse  antiflli- 
buster resolution.  What  would  It  pro- 
vide? 

It  would  provide,  of  course,  that  after 
cloture  had  been  flled  each  Senator 
would  have  1  hour  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject matter.  He  would  have  the  right 
to  farm  out,  so  to  speak,  his  horn-.  If  he 
did  not  want  to  use  it.  That  would 
guarantee  adequate  time  for  debate. 
Even  though  at  the  present  time  we  are 
not  a  society  of  maximum  brotherly 
love,  8Llthough  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
does  permeate  the  Senate,  under  the 
rules  of  courtesy,  if  my  antlfilibixster 
resolution   ever   became  a  rule  of   tbe 
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Senate,  this  is  what  we  could  expect  to 
happen:  Senator  X  could  go  to  Senator 
y,  who  is  diametrically  opposed  in  his 
point  of  view  to  Senator  X  on  the  issue 
before  the  Senate,  and  say  to  Senator  Y, 
"Are  you  planning  to  use  your  hour  on 
this  subject?  ' 

Senator  Y  could  say,  "No;  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  it." 

Senator  X  would  say  to  Senator  Y, 
•Well,  will  you  lend  it  to  me?  Will  you 
give  it  to  me?" 

Senator  Y  might  say.  "Yes;  I  will  give 
it  to  you,  as  a  matter  of  comtesy. "  Or. 
Senator  Y  could  say.  "I  will  give  you  half 
of  it  now.  Later,  if  you  need  more,  come 
back:  and  if  no  one  else  wants  the  time. 
I  will  give  you  the  other  half  of  my 
time." 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Morse  anti- 
filibuster  resolution  or  the  Paul  t)oug- 
las  antifllibuster  resolution,  or  the  one 
that  Dick  Neuberger  used  to  offer,  or 
the  one  that  Herbert  Lehman  and  other 
Senators  favored,  would  protect  minor- 
ity interests  but  also  would  guarantee 
that  ultimately  and  eventually  a  vote 
would  be  held  on  the  issue. 

This  has  happened  many  times  in  the 
18  years  that  I  have  spent  in  the  Senate. 
All  of  us  remember  that  in  1954  we  had 
what  many  of  my  colleagues  called  pro- 
longed debate,  but  which  I  called  a  fili- 
buster, on  the  atomic  energy  bill.  Do 
Senators  remember  that?  When  it  was 
proposed  that  we  should  vote  on  the 
atomic  energy  bill  the  very  day  it  was 
offered  to  the  Senate — and  my  recol- 
lection is  the  bill  was  at>out  110  pages  in 
length — I  had  a  feeling  that  not  very 
many  Senators  had  read  it.  I  took  note 
of  what  it  proposed  to  do.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  a  give-away  to  the  private  utilities 
of  the  country  of  the  people's  treasiire 
in  the  atomic  energy  program,  which 
the  people  had  paid  for.  if  my  recollec- 
tion is  correct,  to  the  extent  of  about 
$14  billion.  That  was  the  taxpayers'  In- 
vestment in  the  atomic  energy  program. 

A  group  of  us  decided  that  we  should 
not  give  it  away.  So  we  objected  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  limit  de- 
bate and  agree  to  vote  on  it  on  that  day. 
The  Record  will  bear  me  out  on  this  re- 
cital of  the  facts.  Well,  we  had  a  little 
exchange  in  the  Senate,  as  the  Rxcord 
will  show. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  told  in 
effect — und  this  was  all  within  the  rules, 
and  he  was  told  very  politely  although 
pointedly — that  he  could  give  consent  or 
start  talking.  I  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  at  that  time — seated  there,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  party  on  the 
other  side — and  when  I  had  to  make 
such  a  clear  choice.  I  was  obliged  to  start 
talking. 

A  veiy  interesting  thing  happened. 
The  leadership  overlooked  the  fact  that 
I  really  had  an  army  with  me. 

I  had  not  been  talking  very  long  be- 
fore sll[>s  of  paper  started  to  appear  on 
my  desk,  as  one  Senator  after  another 
came  to  my  desk  and  left  notes  on  it. 
What  did  the  notes,  in  effect,  say?  Ihey 
said:  "Put  me  down  for  2  hours."  'T  will 
take  4  hoiu^s."  "Count  on  me  for  5 
hours."  The  Record  is  clear.  It  will 
show  that  for  13  days  and  6  long  nights 
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we  debated  the  atomic  energy  bill.  We 
added  to  the  bill  one  amendment  after 
another,  not  one  of  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  have  been  adopted  had  we 
yielded  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  we  debate  it  that  one  day. 

It  is  not  easy  in  the  Senate  for  a  Sen- 
ator to  start  that  kind  of  fight.  One 
does  not  like  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
However,  one  must  make  a  decision  of 
conscience  to  what  he  owes  the  people 
who  put  him  here,  as  to  what  his  duty 
is.  Then  one  must  insist  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  his  parliamentary  rights  under 
the  very  rules  we  are  now  discussing. 
We  are  now  talking  about  a  rule  which 
in  my  judgment  has  been  properly  sus- 
tained by  the  Presiding  OfiBcer.  and 
from  which  an  appeal  has  been  taken,  as 
the  appealer  has  a  right  to  do. 

I  would  have  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon keep  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the 
rule,  and  keep  in  mind  the  privileged 
rule  as  to  the  Journal.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  Journal  is  really  the  official 
record  of  history  so  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned.  It  is  the  Journal  which  is 
the  official  document  of  the  Senate,  as 
to  what  transpired  in  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  each  one  of  us  has  a  precious 
and  vital  interest  in  that  Journal,  and 
we  have  the  right,  the  very  important 
procedural  right,  to  see  to  It  that  the 
Journal  conforms  to  what  we  think  it 
ought  to  contain.  Of  course,  that  gives 
us  the  right  to  make  amendments  of 
the  Journal,  and  gives  to  all  our  col- 
leagues an  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
those  amendments. 

This  afternoon  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  coiifronted  with  an 
attempt  to  take  that  precious  right  away 
from  him.  It  is  not  my  right  alone.  It 
is  also  the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GRirEinNG];  it  is  the  right 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RAm)OLPH];  it  is  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough]  ;  it  is 
the  right  of  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois LMr.  DiRKSEN] ;  it  is  the  right  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  according 
to  the  sights  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

So  at  this  stage  in  our  debate  we  all 
know  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  historic  de- 
bate which  is  opening  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  the  satellite  bill  before  the 
people  of  this  country  first  have  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  us  face  to  face 
In  the  campaign  next  fall,  to  give  us 
their  viewpoint  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  satellite  bill  should  pass.  It  Is  a 
campaign  issue,  but  it  is  a  much  more 
effective  campaign  issue  before  passage 
than  It  will  be  afterward.  I  think  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska  will  agree. 

I  know  the  strategy.  It  is:  "Oet  it 
behind  us.  Oet  it  voted  on."  Then  the 
proponoits  count  upon  the  impact  of 
rushing  human  events,  which  causes  the 
average  citizen  to  begin  to  think  about 
new  events,  and  his  muncHT  of  past 
events  becomes  dimmer  and  dimmer.  If 
we  can  keep  this  a  live,  vital  Issue  for 
the  campaign,  I  am  satisfied  the  ad- 
ministration will  learn  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
once  they  understand  the  facts  that  we 
seek  to  bring  out  and  will  bring  out 


in  the  prolonged  discussion  of  tbe  bill  In 
the  days  and  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  could  answer 
the  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  fight  which  he  and  sev- 
eral other  dedicated  Senators  put  up  to 
stop  the  atomic  energy  bill;  a  much  bet- 
ter bill,  and  a  bill  far  more  satisfactory 
than  the  originally  proposed  bill,  was 
enacted? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  For  example,  we  added  to  the 
Atomic  Ei^rgy  bill  a  patent  section 
which  was  not  in  the  bill  in  the  begin- 
ning. We  assured  more  equal  participa- 
tion of  small  enterprises  and  coopera- 
tives in  the  program.  We  added  to  the 
bill  an  amendment  to  authorize  the 
Government  to  maintain  a  pilot  plant 
operation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
In  other  words,  the  public  interest  was 
not  entirely  left  out  of  the  atomic  en- 
ergy field.  We  provided  in  the  bill  that 
Government  interest  and  jurisdictional 
prerogative  which  permits  the  Govern- 
ment to  paiticipate  in  the  development 
of  atomic  energy.  It  Is  also  the  handle. 
if  we  wish  to  use  the  figure  of  speech, 
that  we  can  take  hold  of  for  an  exten- 
sion of  Government  activity  in  the  fleld 
of  atomic  energy,  or  the  platform  or 
foundation,  if  we  wish  to  use  that  figure 
of  speech,  on  which  can  be  built  the 
structure  of  Government  jurisdiction 
over  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  further  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  believe  there  Is  a 
striking  analogy  between  the  two  Issues, 
the  one  dealing  with  atomic  energy, 
which  opened  up  a  vast  new  fleld  of 
hitherto  unknown  and  only  recently  dis- 
covered power,  and  the  present  legisla- 
tion, which  deals  with  the  entry  into 
the  Infinity  of  space? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That,  in  part,  is  the 
thesis  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
parallel  situation  between  satellites  and 
atomic  energy.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  wonder  why  an  Issue 
of  this  transcendent  Importance  should 
be  rushed  without  adequate  debate  and 
without  adequate  referrals  to  committees 
which  could  properly  have  studied  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  asks  me  If  I  do  not  wonder  why 
that  is  not  being  done.  I  should  have 
to  modify  his  very  careful  selection  of 
language,  when  he  Uses  the  word 
"wonder."  I  am  astoimded.  It  Is  in- 
comprehensive  to  me.  I  am  shocked. 
I  cannot  believe  it.  It  has  shattered 
much  of  my  confidence  in  my  adndn- 
istration.  I  want  the  administration  to 
recoup  Itself  fast.  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  give  it  the  <q>portunlty  to  re- 
coup. It  needs  a  period  of  recupera- 
ticm.  and  I  pr(^x)Be  to  afford  It  such  a 
period  on  the  floor  of  the  .Senate.  ICy 
administration     needs     time — precious 
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time — to  reappraise,  to  review,  to  reas- 
sess. I  am  at  a  loss,  I  am  dmnbfounded. 
at  this  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
my  administration. 

I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
many  times  throughout  the  years  de- 
ploring the  giveaway  programs  of  the 
opposition  party.  Now  I  find  myself  in 
a  highly  embarrassing  position  as  a  lib- 
eral, who  believes  that  the  Crovemment 
has  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  re- 
soiirces  of  this  land  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  to  see  my  adminis- 
tration endorsing  what,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  a  loss  of  great  value,  a  precious 
treasure  right  of  the  American  pe(H;>le, 
and  a  great,  miraculous  satellite  pro- 
gram, because  it  is  a  miracle.  How 
could  anyone  possibly  n6t  believe  in 
miracles  after  seeing  what  has  happened 
in  the  whole  field  of  nuclear  develop- 
ment, satellite  development,  and  atomic 
development?  In  my  judgment,  it 
makes  us  realize  how  humble,  how  in- 
consequential we  are  as  individuals. 
After  all,  what  a  small  speck  in  history 
our  lives  are  when  compared  with  the 
astounding  developments  of  science  in 
the  whole  field  of  nuclear,  satellite,  and 
atomic  development. 

The  word  "wonder. "  as  used  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  is  a  most  inade- 
quate word  to  explain  the  inner  feel- 
ings, the  attitude,  and  the  astonishment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  respect 
to  the  pressure  that  is  on  to  pass  the 
bill  before  adjournment.  As  a  Demo- 
crat, with  a  big  "D"  and  a  small  "d," 
I  cannot  reconcile  such  action  with  a 
democratic  process,  for  I  think  times 
come  when  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
take  an  issue  such  as  this  back  to  the 
people. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  would  not  have  the  British  system,  for 
the  superiority  of  the  American  parlia- 
mentary system  over  the  British  system 
is  so  preferable  that  I  would  not  even 
think  of  suggesting  the  British  parlia- 
mentary system.  But  as  a  student  of 
parliamentary  systems.  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  there  is  at  least  some 
merit  in  the  British  system.  The  his- 
toric tradition  in  England  is  that  when 
the  people  believe  that  Parliament  has 
gone  out  of  step  with  the  people  on 
enough  major  issues,  under  the  British 
parliamentary  tradition  an  election  is 
called  for.  The  question  is  whether  the 
Government  in  power  shall  be  voted  in 
or  out  in  that  election.  In  my  judg- 
ment, an  issue  such  as  the  one  which  is 
now  before  us,  if  it  were  taking  place  in 
Great  Britain,  could  very  well  be  the 
cause  of  a  general  election.  It  could 
very  well  be  such  an  issue  as  would 
raise  the  question  whether  the  British 
Government  proposing  such  a  system 
should  stand  for  reelection. 

We  have  interesting  check  and  balance 
techniques  in  this  country,  and  the  one 
we  are  talking  about  this  afternoon  is  a 
vital  one  directly  concerned  with  the  rule 
we  are  talking  about,  and  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
with  respect  to  that  rule.  If  any  Sena- 
tor believes  that  anything  I  am  saying  is 
not.  in  fact,  pertinent  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  he  Is  making  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  which  is  far,  far  removed  Ifrom 
his  intent  and  purpose.  As  I  discutjs  the 
subject  of  procedure  in  the  Senate  and 
rules  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  tl  am 
talking  about  the  great  importance  of 
our  sustaining  the  Chair  who,  vtk  all 
know — and  we  must  be  frank  aboi^  it — 
has  been  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
of  the  Senate,  a  man  who  has  b«en  a 
dedicated  public  servant  of  this  bodk'  for 
more  years  than  some  Members  off  this 
body  are  old;  a  man  who  has  the  im- 
partial responsibility  and  obligatic^n  of 
advising  on  the  rules,  completely  devoid 
of  partisanship,  completely  devoid  of  bias, 
completely  devoid  of  any  obligation  to 
support  either  the  majority  or  the  mi- 
nority. That  man  sits  at  the  desk  a.s  a 
parliamentary  Judge,  with  the  tnyst  of 
applying  the  rules  without  partiaBty. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  iov  a 
question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  From  what  th©  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  has 
said,  am  I  correct  in  my  impression  that 
his  objective  is  to  prevent  a  vote  oh  the 
satellite  bill  until  after  the  election^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  there  are  eolough 
Members  in  our  group  who  will  joinj  with 
me  in  the  application  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  that  highly  desirable  public  Inter- 
est purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  the  basifc  ob- 
jective of  the  Senator  from  Oregon!? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  in  this  speech  this 
afternoon.  I  have  many  objectives.  My 
objective  this  afternoon  is  to  proteflt  the 
rule  of  the  Senate  until  after  2  o'clock. 
As  I  have  said,  I  think  that  after  2  ofclock 
the  whole  issue  will  become  moot. 

My  objective  is  also  to  make  a  record 
to  which  I  think  others,  in  the  ye^rs  to 
come,  if  a  similar  parliamentary  situ- 
ation develops  in  the  Senate,  will  fefer. 
Then  the  legislative  history  we  are  mak- 
ing this  afternoon  will  be  a  precedent. 
That  is  my  immediate  objective. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Sahator 
have  other  amendments  to  the  Jolirnal 
to  propose? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.  yes;  I  have  isome 
amendments  to  propose  to  the  Journal. 
I  think  other  Senators  also  have  amend- 
ments to  propose  to  the  Journal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President^  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  for  a  questipn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  permit  the  withdrawal 
of  the  appeal? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  I  would  not  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President^  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  wftile  I 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy 
I  shall  yield  for  the  propounding  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
appeal  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 
by  the  sponsor  of  the  appeal,  can  iti  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  unless  the  Senator 
who  has  the  floor  yields  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  understand,     i^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  who  niade  the  appeal  may  With- 
draw it  at  any  time  before  action  is  taken 


on  it  or  before  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  he  is  yielded  to  for 
that  purpose.  But  I  do  not  yield  for 
that  purpose  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  an 
ob.servation  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  could  not  yield 
for  such  an  observation.  I  could  yield 
only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  let  me  frame  it 
in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  I  wish  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  question  must  be 
directed  to  me,  not  to  the  Chair. 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

I  .suggest  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  sponsor  of  the  appeal  to  withdraw 
the  appeal.  Does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  have  any  further  com- 
ment to  make  on  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.  yes,  I  have  com- 
ments for  several  hours  to  make  on  it, 
and  I  will  not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  could  scarcely  be 
put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  although 
perhaps  it  can. 

Mr  MORSE.  Then  I  cannot  yield. 
It  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  question,  I 
say  to  my  very  cherished  friend,  and  I 
-say  that  meaningfully. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand.  I  think 
I  can  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  have  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  continue  his  re- 
marks while  a  very  substantial  contin- 
gent of  Senators  attends  the  funeral  of 
our  late  colleague? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  Because  I  am 
aware  of  the  schedule  for  the  funeral. 
In  due  course  of  time  I  shall  state  that 
I  believe  the  entire  Senate  should  take 
a  recess  during  that  period  of  time.  I 
am  certain  that  all  other  Senators  will 
agree  with  me  about  that,  so  that  we  can 
say  our  temporal  "goodby"  to  a  be- 
loved Member  of  this  body  who  has  been 
called  by  the  Almighty.  So  in  due  course 
of  time  I  shall  ask  that  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  for  that  period  of  time,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  be  allowed 
to  resume  my  speech  when  the  Senate 
reconvenes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  two  other 
questions,  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  Senator  been 
advised  that  the  cortege  will  leave  the 
Capitol  at  2:15? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  it  was  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  is  to  be  2:15. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  certainly  will  make 
my  proposal  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
funeral  party  is  to  leave. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  returning  to  the 
rule 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  one 
other  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  continue  his 
discussion  until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.  yes;  I  am  going  to 
play  safety  first  and  take  no  chances;  so 
I  shall  continue  until  2  o'clock.  From 
my  studj  of  the  rules.  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  could  not  possibly  lose  anything  by 
continuing  until  2  o'clock,  and  I  might 
lose  a  stiong  parliamentaiy  position  if  I 
did  not  continue  to  2  o'clock. 

Certainly  I  have  an  obhgation  to  Sen- 
ators who  are  associated  with  me.  They 
have  their  duty  to  do  later.  This  hap- 
pens to  he  my  assignment,  and  I  shall 
keep  faith  with  my  wonderful  associates. 
There  are  in  the  group  Senators  who  are 
not  in  thi^  Chamber  at  the  present  time; 
so  I  shall  keep  faith  with  them  and  shall 
cari-y  out  our  imderstanding  in  regard  to 
what  we  i)ropose  to  do  today. 

In  times  past  I  have  seen  the  great 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion; «md  he  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
factHhat  a  majority  of  the  Senate  was 
against  him.  when  he  thought  he  was 
correct. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  listened 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Ilhnois  when  he  stood  at  his  desk  and 
spoke,  at  :i  time  when  a  majority  of  the 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  were 
against  him.  He  knows  what  I  said  to 
him  about  the  brilliance  of  his  per- 
formance, the  courage  he  displayed,  and 
the  fact  that  no  one  could  cause  him 
to  fail  to  keep  faith  with  what  he 
thought  was  his  obligation  at  that  mo- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Illinois  may 
disagree  with  my  judgment  on  this  mat- 
ter; but  my  motivation  in  connection 
with  it  is  the  same  as  was  his.  in  my 
judgment,  at  the  time  when  he  made 
what  I  believe  will  go  down  as  one  of 
the  very  brilliant  speeches  of  his  career. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  only  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  shall  ask  unanimous 

consent  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
be  protected  under  the  rvde. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  Mr.  President;  that 
would  be  too  risky.  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  importance  of  protectmg  our  rights 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
great  liberals  who  used  to  sit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  incomparable 
Senator  Bill  Langer— God  bless  him— 
used  to  say  to  me  "Waynb.  don't  yield 
to  them  for  anything."  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  go  that  far;  but  all  of  us  remem- 
ber that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
persuade  Senator  Langer  to  yield  to  any 
other  Senator  when  he  was  carrying  out 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  great  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  his  parliamentary  rights 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr ._  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  how  the 
minority  leader  can  adequately  express 
his  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  highly  com- 
plimentary references 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  they  do  not  hurt 
the  Senator  from  Illinois 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  do  it  in  the  form 
of  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Suppose  we  have  mu- 
tual recognition  that  although  we  shall 
be  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this  issue, 
that  fact  will  not  impair  the  friendship 
which  exists  between  us.  I  remember 
very  well— although  I  shall  not  talk  about 
the  incident,  but  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wiU  agree  that  I  do  not 
now  betray  any  friendship  confidence — 
a  conversation  which  I  have  always  ap- 
preciated. I  remember  that  some  years 
ago.  out  in  the  cloakroom,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  told  me  one  day.  m  effect. 
"I  am  going  to  t>e  a  little  rough  on  you 
today.  Wayne,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that  it  will  not  impair  our  personal 
friendship." 

I  replied.  'T  understand  that.  Everett. 
Go  right  ahead  and  do  what  you  think 
is  yoiu  duty." 

After  all,  the  public  is  not  aware  that 
when  we  proceed  to  engage  in  parliamen- 
tary procedure  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
obligations,  that  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  our  friendship.  So  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows  that  I  haye 
always  appreciated  his  many  mani/esta- 
tions  of  friendship;  and  I  hope — and  I 
know  he  has  felt  that  way.  too — that  he 
has  felt  that  I  have  duly  reciprocated 
them.  Yet.  Mr.  President,  as  our  voting 
records  will  show  when  they  are  ex- 
amined. I  do  not  think  two  Members  of 
the  Senate  could  be  found  whose  voting 
records  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  have 
followed  more  divergent  courses  than 
have  his  record  and  mine.  Yet  there  are 
times,  when  we  find  ourselves  in  dis- 
agreement, that  I  sometimes  say  to  my- 
self, "I  wonder  if  I  am  right." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  again? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN:  Would  it  be  safe  for 
the  minority  leader  regretfully  to  leave 
the  Chamber  and  miss  some  of  the  pearls 
of  wisdom  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
in  order  to  get  a  little  lunch  before  the 
funeral  service  begins? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
protect  the  Senator  from  nimois;  I  will 
see  to  it  that  his  rights  are  not  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  now  say  "I  thank 
you" — and  that  is  not  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  return- 
ing to  the  rule,  all  I  wish  to  say  this 
afternoon  is  that  I  seek  to  protect  a 
procedural  right  established  by  the  Sen- 
ate rules — a  right  which  the  great  par- 
liamentarian on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RusscllI 
protected  back  in  1946 — an  incident  to 
which  reference  was  made  earlier  today. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  having  the  long  history  that 
so  many  of  our  colleagues  have  in  con- 
nection with  protecting  the  procediu-al 
rights  of  Memt)ers  of  the  Senate  would 
thmk  for  a  moment  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly support  this  appeal  from^  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  beginning  to  get 
a  Uttle  indication  that  what  I  said  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  has  already  come  to 
pass  out  in  the  cloakrooms  and  in  con- 


ferences here  on  the  floor  that  have  been 
going  on,  and  I  suspect  probably  down 
in  the  limchroom.  I  have  a  hunch  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee. Alaska,  and  Texas,  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
stantive issue  l>efore  us  think  I  am  very 
far  wrong  when  I  say  this— there  has 
been  a  lot  of  second  thinking  going  on  in 
the  cloakrooms  and  in  conferences 
among  our  colleagues  and  a  recognition 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
right  when  he  says  that  he  is  standing 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
protecting  a  precious  procedural  right 
involving  a  rule  of  privilege  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  his  losing  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Before  the  minority 
leader  leaves  the  floor 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  order  to  make 
the  record  sure.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  whether  the  great  speech  to 
which  he  referred  was  made  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations  when  we  were  debating  the  bond 
Issue.  Is  that  the  one  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  referred? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  speech  to 
which  I  was  referring.  I  thought  It  was 
a  great  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
nihiois. 

I  know  the  temptation  both  Senators 
win  ha\e  if  I  do  not  stop  the  possibility 
of  colloquy  between  the  Senators,  result- 
ing in  my  taking  my  seat,  and  I  am  not 
ready  to  take  my  seat  yet.  I  want  to 
go  back  to  the  matter  of  the  rules  and 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  rules 
relating  to  privilege. 

All  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
did  today  was  to  ask  to  have  the  Journal 
read  because  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HUMPHRXY].  who  honors  us 
with  hLs  presence  on  the  floor,  who  Is 
the  Democratic  whip,  and  a  man  in 
whom  we  have  great  confidence — and 
all  of  us  are  sad  when  we  are  not  with 
him  on  some  issue — made  several  great 
speeches  yesterday,  but  two  of  them,  I 
think,  were  particularly  outstanding. 

One  of  them  was  in  connection  with 
Latin  America.  Senators  will  find  it  in 
the  Record.  That  speech  of  his  in  re- 
gard to  Latin  America  and  the  need  for 
tax  reform  in  Latin  America  I  think  is 
of  great  historic  importance. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  this  speech,  the 
Journal  is,  after  all,  the  only  really  of- 
flcial  history  of  the  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Do  not  think  for  a  moment  ihaX 
the  CoNGRXssiONAL  Recobs  is  an  ofllcial 
historic  record  of  the  Senate  in  the  sense 
the  Journal  is.  It  is  the  Journal  that 
really  records  the  history  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
the  Journal  of  yesterday  went  down  in 
history  without  the  great  pronounce- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
our  whip,  being  recorded  in  the  Journal 
of  yesterday. 

One  of  the  amendments  I  shall  offer 
is  that  the  Journal  be  expanded  so  that 
it  will  record  this  great,  historic  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  Latin 
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America.  I  am  going  to  offer  It  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  be- 
cause it  is  on  a  subject  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  as  a  colleague  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  heard 
_  _  me  discuss  many  times.  It  is  important 
III  to  get  into  the  history  of  the  record  of 
the  Senate  for  all  time  an  enti-y  in  the 
Journal  of  the  great  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  on  the  need  for 
tax  reform  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  our 
letting  go  down  to  posterity  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate  without  recording  the 
eloquence  of  the  majority  whip,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrfy]? 
Why,  I  would  think  I  would  be  derelict 
in  my  responsibilities  as  a  Senator  had 
I  not  corrected  that  omission  in  the 
Journal. 

That  is  not  the  only  amendment  I 
have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  for  a  question- 
just  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  In  such  a  mood  of  gra- 
ciousness,  would  he  also  be  kind  enough 
to  amend  the  Journal  to  include  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
on  the  need  for  disarmament  and  arms 
control? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  took  the 
words  right  out  of  my  mouth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  tell  the 
Senate  about  my  second  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  so  grateful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  You  heard  me,  Mr. 
President,  a  few  moments  ago  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Minneota  made  two 
great  speeches.  I  think  every  speech  he 
made  yesterday  was  great.  He  made 
more  than  two.  This  is  no  new  experi- 
ence. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  often 
r  makes  more  than  two  great  speeches  in 
a  day.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
heard  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  take 
the  floor  when  he  did  not  make  a  great 
speech,  and  I  have  heard  him  all  over 
America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  never  heard  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  when  he  just 
was  not  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
who  ever  trod  the  historic  carpets  of 
this  great  body  Of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  seem  to 
be  joking,  but  I  am  not.  in  paying  this 
compliment  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  frcmi  Oregon  object  to  yield- 
ing the  floor,  by  unanimous  consent,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Senate's  receiving  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
his  rights  being  interfered  with? 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  yield  so  the  Sfenate 
may  receive  a  message  from  the  Hojuse — 
and,  of  course,  I  have  the  great0st  of 
respect  for  our  sister  body  over  oh  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol — would  II  then 
be  subject  to  the  point  of  order  t^at  I 
have  lost  my  right  to  the  floor  because  I 
yielded  for  that  purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  if  the 
Senator  received  unanimous  conselit,  he 
would  not  lose  his  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  all  mjl  col- 
leagues present  in  the  Chamber  ^ould 
want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  this 
deserved  courtesy  to  the  representative 
of  the  House  who  brings  us  a  message. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consenti  that 
I  may  yield  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  message  fi-om  the  House,  with  th^  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  my  con- 
tinued right  to  the  floor. 
«  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  resei'ving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  tratisac- 
tion  of  this  business,  the  interventibn  of 
the  suggested  procedure,  serve  to  deny 
the  right  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  or  of  any  other  Senator  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Journal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Rflceipt 
of  a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  a  transaction  of  busi- 
ness that  would  interfere  with  the  previ- 
ous ruling  of  the  Chair  or  the  right  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  move  to  cor- 
rect or  amend  the  Journal. 

Mr.  GORE.     It  would  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  ijiould 
not. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  ^ears 
none,  and  the  Senate  will  receive  almes- 
sage  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  Of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendmeht  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following!  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.R.  8992.  An  act  to  amend  certain  admin- 
istrative provlslona  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Admittistra- 
tion;   and 

H.R.  10069.  An  act  to  amend  section  216 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
prosthetic  research  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  message  also  announced  thalt  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendolients 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10802' 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreH  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  H<)uses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Kirwan.  Mr. 
MAGNtrsoN,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Jensen;  and 
Mr.  Taber  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  colifer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  joint  resohition 
(H.J.  Res.  839)   making  continuing  ap- 


propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Yao 
Kuh: 

S.  1889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Geo- 
har  Ogassian;   and 

S.  2.339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Ross   Hutchlns. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted 
to  complete  my  evaluation  of  the  great 
speech  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
made  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  matter  of  disarmament.  An- 
other amendment  I  propose  to  offer  to 
the  Journal  is  to  be  an  amendment  that 
would  encase  for  all  history  in  the  offi- 
cial Journal  of  the  Senate  a  speech 
which  in  my  judgment  future  genera- 
tions are  going  to  come  back  to  as  we 
are  already  coming  back  to  the  great 
speech  made  here  in  the  Senate  years 
ago  by  the  late  Brien  McMahon.  of  Con- 
necticut. Many  of  us  remember  the 
great  McMahon  speech.  Many  of  us 
remember  the  great  speech  he  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
the  whole  matter  of  atomic  energy  and 
the  portent  of  atomic  energy  for  the 
destiny  of  this  Republic.  Many  of  us 
know  the  courage  with  which  he  spoke 
Brien  McMahon  was  one  of  the  first  to 
have  the  courage  and  historic  foresight 
to  stand  upon  these  carpeted  floors  and 
tell  the  American  people  that  atomic 
energy  could  be  the  great  savior  of  man- 
kind so  far  as  peace  is  concerned,  if  it 
were  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  or  it 
could  mean  the  destruction  of  mankind 
if  used  for  war. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, in  brilliant  speech  after  brilliant 
speech,  refer  to  that  great  speech  by 
Brien  McMahon.  Many  of  us  have  tried 
to  walk  in  Brien "s  footsteps  on  that  great 
issue. 

I  speak  with  dead  seriousness.  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  the  speech  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  FMr.  Hum- 
phrey I  made  yesterday  in  the  Senate 
with  regard  to  the  disarmament  issue 
was  in  the  .same  category  with  the  speech 
by  Brien  McMahon  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

I  thought  it  was  a  sad.  unfortunate 
thing  that  the  Senator's  speech  of  last 
night  came  at  the  end  of  an  arduous 
day.  when  most  Senators  were  busily 
engaged  elsewhere.  There  were  only  a 
fe-w  of  us  present.  I  sat  in  the  gallery  ' 
for  a  part  of  that  speech,  with  Mrs. 
Morse.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Minne.'sota  will  hear  from  her  as  to  her 
appraisal  of  the  speech  as  she  listened 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Not 
knowing  just  when  the  Senator  was  to 
flnish  the  speech,  I  came  down  and,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  discussed  his  time 
schedule  with  him. 
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I  want  that  speech  to  be  noted  in  the 
Record.  I  think  one  of  the  finest  trib- 
utes we  could  pay  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] — a  deserved 
tiibute — is  to  see  to  it  that  his  speech 
of  yesterday,  on  disarmament,  becomes  a 
part  of  the  Journal  by  way  of  amend- 
ment. We  have  the  power  and  authority 
in  the  Senate  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
^vill  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  MORSE.  All  that  is  needed  is  one 
vote  more  than  50  percent.  I  would  be 
surprised  if  there  were  a  single  vote 
acainst  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor be  interested  in  knowing  that  I  think 
his  suggestions  have  sterling  qualities 
of  judgment  second  only  to  those  of 
Solomon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  flattered 
many  times. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  that  goes  to  a  de- 
giee  which  is  even  too  much  for  me. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  one  syllable 
away  from  the  compliment  I  have  paid 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  as  to 
the  brilliance  and  historic  importance 
of  his  speech  of  yesterday. 

Going  back  to  the  rules  again.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say.  before  I  start 
reading  them,  that  I  am  trying  to  pro- 
tect each  Member  of  this  body  in  a  rule 
of  privilege  of  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  Senators.  "Do  not  forget — it 
is  Wayne  Morse  today  but  it  may  be  you 
tomorrow.  Ek)  not  forget — a  majority 
can  overrule  us  and  deny  to  us  the  pro- 
tection that  we  seek  under  the  rules. 


a  right  to  be  recognized,  in  my  judg- 
ment, but  the  recognizing  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  did  not  wipe  away  pro- 
cedural rights  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate,  including  those  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  or  of  any 
Senator  in  this  group  which  proposes 
to  do  what  it  can  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion in  the  time  ahead  in  regard  to  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  demerits  of  the 
space  satellite  bill. 

That  is  the  issue  which  has  been 
raised,  Mr.  President.  That  is  the  issue 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  talking.  I  have  been  perfectly  frank 
and  honest  and  open  with  this  body.  I 
have  told  Senators — I  repeat — I  do  not 
speak  disrespectfully.  The  Senator  had 
a  perfect  right  to  try  to  do  what  he 
sought  to  do,  if  he  could  get  by  with  it. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  should  have  made  the  mo- 
tion. He  had  a  right  to  do  so.  I  would 
not  take  away  his  right  at  all.  But  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  position  we  were 
taking.  He  knew  very  well  we  would 
do  all  we  could  to  oppose  that  parlia- 
mentary tactic  on  his  part.  The  ma- 
Jlority  leader  was  within  the  rules,  ex- 
cept that  he  could  not  exercise  his  right 
under  the  rule  under  which  he  sought 
to  exercise  his  right  until  after  any  of 
us  who  have  amendments  to  the  Journal 
to  propose  first  had  an  opportunity  to 
offer  our  amendments. 

That  is  the  parliamentary  situation. 
All  I  did  was  to  ask  the  Presiding  OflB- 
cer,  in  effect,  if  the  call  for  the  quorum 
in  any  way  extinguished  my  right  and 
the  right  of  other  Senators  to  offer  a 
privileged  motion  to  amend  the  Journal. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Presiding  Officer 
was  unanswerably  correct,  as  was  the 
Parliamentarian   of   the  Senate,  when 


But  do  not  forget — if  a  majority  can  do     the  ruling  was  handed  down,  in  effect. 


that  to  a  group  of  us  today,  a  majority 
can  do  that  to  you  as  a  member  of  a  mi- 
nority group  tomorrow." 

That  is  a  point  which  I  would  have 
Senators  never  forget  in  this  debate. 
What  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  protect 
the  i-ule  of  privilege  in  regard  to  the 
Journal;  namely,  that  when  the  Jour- 
nal is  read,  nothing  can  be  allowed  to 
intervene  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
passing  judgment  upon  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Journal.  Certainly  it  can- 
not be  done  because  due  courtesy  is  paid 
to  the  majority  leader. 

When  the  clerk  completed  the  read- 
ing of  the  last  syllable,  the  majority 
leader  said  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  "Mr. 
President,"  and  the  Presiding  Officer  rec- 
ognized the  majority  leader,  which  is 
the  custom  and  practice  and  courtesy 
of  the  Senate,  as  it  should  be. 

When  the  majority  leader,  once  rec- 
o'nized.  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, as  any  Senator  has  the  right  to 
do.  once  he  is  recognized,  the  call  for  a 
quorum  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
basis,  subsequent  to  the  obtaining  of;  a 
quorum,  for  denying  to  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  his  right  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  Journal. 

The  record  is  clear.  The  moment  the 
quorum  was  obtained  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  on  his  feet.  The  majority 
leader  again  was  recognized,  as  he  had 


that  so  long  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  proceeded  without  delay  to  ex- 
ercise his  rights  under  a  privileged  mo- 
tioit  those  rights  could  not  be  taken 
away  from  him.  That  is  the  ruling,  in 
effect,  in  parliamentary  meaning. 

From  that  ruling  there  has  been  an 
appeal.  That  is  why  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  says  to  98  other  Senators: 
"Do  not  forget — you  may  be  next.  If 
you  allow  that  precedent  to  be  estab- 
lished against  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  do  not  forget  that  you  may  be 
next." 

I  said  some  minutes  ago  I  was  satis- 
fied that  upon  reflection  and  after  con- 
sultation there  would  be  some  second 
thinking  on  that  appeal."  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  we  have  already  been  told 
that  in  due  course  of  time  a  request  will 
be  made  to  withdraw  the  appeal. 

Some  might  say.  "In  view  of  that,  why 


are  you  talking?" 
why  I  am  talking, 
take  any  chances. 


I  will  tell  Senators 
I  am  not  going  to 
I  have  a  responsi- 


bility under  an  assignment  by  my  col- 
leagues on  that  matter  at  this  particu- 
lar time.  Mr.  President,  to  see  to  it  that 
I  do  not  follow  any  course  of  action 
which  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
jeopardize  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
group  with  whom  I  have  associated,  a 
group  of  Senators  who  do  not  want  this 
measure  to  come  to  a  vote  until  after  the 


people  have  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  with  the  Memt)ers  of 
Congress.  • 

Students  of  parliamentary  law  might, 
very  well  be  writing  term  papers,  gradu- 
ate papers  or.  I  might  say  as  an  old 
professor.'  even  theses  on  the  litUe  bit  of 
history  in  the  Senate  which  Is  develop- 
ing. The  little  bit  of  history  really  bears 
no  significant  relationship  to  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  debate,  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  as  to  its  substantive  matter. 
Of  course,  a  master's  thesis  or  any  other 
graduate  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  would  have  to  take 
some  interest,  at  least,  in  the  attempted 
establishment  of  a  precedent  here  this 
afternoon.  I  merely  wish  to  help  such 
graduate  students.  I  wish  to  help  to 
make  a  record  that  will  clarify  the  situa- 
tion as  best  I  can,  so  that  they  will  un- 
derstand how  the  controversy  arose, 
what  the  issues  were,  and  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  refer  to  rule  VU. 
which  appears  on  page  6  of  the  rule- 
book: 

RtTLE  Vn 

Morning  business 

1.  After  the  Journah  is  read,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  lay  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President,  reports  and  communi- 
cations from  the  heads  of  Departments,  and 
other  communications  addressed  to  the 
Senate,  and  such  bills.  Joint  resolutions,  and 
other  messages  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  may  remain  upon  his  table 
from  any  previous  day's  session  undisposed 
of.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  then  call  for. 
in  the  following  order: 

The  presentation  of  petitions  and  me- 
morials. 

Reports  of  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees. 

The  Introduction  of  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions. 

Concurrent  and  other  resolutions. 

All  of  which  shall  be  received  and  dis- 
posed of  in  such  order,  unless  unanimous 
consent  shall  be  otherwise  given. 

2.1  Senators  having  petitions,  memorials, 
pension  bills,  or  bills  tor  the  payment  of 
private  claims  to  present  after  the  mcM-ning 
hovir  may  deliver  them  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  indorsing  upon  them  their  names 
and  the  reference  or  disposition  to  be  made 
thereof,  and  said  petitions,  memorials,  and 
bills  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  be  entered  on  the  Journal  with 
the  names  of  the  Senators  {X'esenting  them 
as  having  been  read  twice  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  shall  furnish  a  transcript 
of  such  entries  to  the  official  reporter  of 
debates  for  publication  In  the  Recokd. 

3.  Until  the  morning  business  shall  have 
been  concluded,  and  so  announced  from  the 
Chair,  or  until  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  has 
arrived. 

That  is  the  critical  time  element  in  the 
controversy,  because  the  Senate  con- 
vened at  11  o'clock  this  morning.  Pre- 
liminaries, including  a  live  quorum  call, 
occupied  the  time  until  12  o'clock.  I 
have  been  advise*  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian that  the  rule  is  based  uix>n  the  prem- 
ise  that  the  regular  meeting  hour   of 


'  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  interrupt  a 
Senator  having  the  floor~tor  the  purpose  of 
Introducing  any  memorial,  petition,  report 
of  a  committee,  resolution,  or  bill.  It  shaU 
be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  this  rule 
without  any  point  of  order  hereunder  being 
made  by  a  Senator. 
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the  Semite  is  12  o'clock  and  not  11 
o'clock.  I  aee  the  logic  Off  It.  Therefore, 
when  the  Senate  convenes  at  12  o'clock, 
the  time  flgtire  that  I  now  referred  to  is 
1  o'clock. 

So  I  repeat  the  part  of  the  rule  which 
states: 

Until  the  morning  business  shall  have  been 
concluded,  and  bo  announced  fixHn  the 
Chair,  or  until  the  hour  or  1  o'ulock  has 
arrlTed— ■ 

Today  that  meant  12  o'clock  and  not 
1  o'clock— 

zu>  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  bill,  resolution,  report  of  a  commit- 
tee or  other  subject  upon  the  calendar  shall 
be  entertained  by  the  Presiding  Ofllcer.  un- 
less by  unanimous  consent. 

What  does  that  language  mean? 
Speaking  hypothetically,  when  we  con- 
vened this  morning  at  11  o'clock,  instead 
of  occupying  our  time  with  Uie  reading 
of  the  Journal  and  the  live  quorum  call, 
we  might  have  gone  into  so-called  morn- 
ing business,  which  ordinarily  is  the 
period  in  which  insertions  are  made  in 
the  Record,  as  is  prescribed  in  section  2 
of  rule  vn: 

The  presentation  of  petitions  and  memo- 
rials; reports  of  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees; the  introduction  of  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions;  concurrent  and  other  resolu- 
tions— 

If  we  had  started  in  that  manner  this 
morning,  then  until  morning  business 
had  been  concluded,  no  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  bill, 
resolution,  or  report  of  a  committee 
would  have  been  in  order  vmtil  12  o'clock. 
In  other  words,  the  first  hour  would  have 
been  an  hour  in  which  no  Senator  would 
have  been  able  to  make  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  bill, 
resolution,  report  of  a  committee  or 
other  subject  on  the  calendar,  provided 
there  is  morning  business  to  transact. 
In  other  words,  the  rule  seeks  to  guaran- 
tee the  Senate  that  for  1  hour  Senators 
can  present  morning  business  and  no 
motion  can  be  made  to  interfere  with 
business  in  the  category  mentioned  in 
the  rule. 

Thfe  rule  states — "or  until  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  has  arrived." 

TJius  I  say.  "today  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  has  arrived."  So  when  the 
live  quorum  call  was  over,  we  had  reached 
the  hour  of  12. 

The  majority  leader  exercised  his 
right  imder  the  rule  to  make  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  satellite  bill.  Under  a 
provision  of  the  rule,  which  I  shall  get 
to  in  due  couise  of  time,  that  motion 
coming  at  12  o'clock  would  not  have 
been  debatable.  Last  night  we  ad- 
journed. We  did  not  recess.  I  speak 
not  at  all  about  motivations,  but  results. 
The  Senate  adjourned.  If  there  had 
been  a  recess  instead  of  an  adjournment, 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate  would 
have  been  the  motion  to  consider  the 
satellite  bill.  The  motion  would  have 
been  debatable  imder  that  situation, 
and  we  could  have  continued  to  debate 
the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill.  But  by 
adjourning,  the  adjournment  wiped  the  * 
motion  off  the  bo(dcs.  so  to  speak,  so  far 
as  a  pending  motion  is  concerned.  So 
when  we  adjourned  4ast  night  there  was 
no  pending  business.    It  was  necessarj' 


for  the  majority  leader  itf  due  couDTse  of 
time  today  to  make  a  motion  to  create 
some  pending  business,  and  he  qhose, 
under  the  rule,  at  12  o'clock  or  st^ortly 
thereafter,  to  make  the  motion  to 
up  the  satellite  bill.  But  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  raised  the  . 
order  that  the  motion  of  the  mt 

leader  was  not  in  order  and  woul^ 

be  in  order  until  we  had  first  exercised 
our  prerogative  and  rights  to  enjoy  a 
privilege  that  has  been  guaranteed  ito  us 
in  the  rules;  namely,  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  amend  the  Journal. 

That  gave  rise  to  the  controversy 
which  now  prevails  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  Chair  sustained  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The  Sahator 
from  Illinois  took  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair.  Such  an  appeal 
is  subject  to  unlimited  debate.  Wfe  are 
now  in  the  course  of  this  little  etjuca- 
tional  seminar  on  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing and  application  of  the  rules  of  tlie 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President^  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  for  a  qutjstion 
only, 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Did  not  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  oCfer  to  with- 
draw his  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  earlier  I  wa$|  con- 
vinced that  after  our  colleagues  had  con- 
ferred, consulted,  and  cogitated,  at  least 
some  of  them  would  probably  have  seri- 
ous doubts  as  to  whether  this  was  it  wise 
parliamentary  issue  to  raise,  and  ©light 
prefer  to  withdraw  the  appeal^  Of 
course,  I  did  not  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DmKSEN]  who  made  the  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair,  later,  while  ask- 
ing me  a  question,  indicated  that  he  was 
ready  to  withdraw  his  appeal.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  not  going  to  takei  any 
chance,  that  I  was  going  to  play  it  safe, 
that  I  would  watch  that  old  clock,  and 
that  in  due  course  of  time,  when  I  was 
sure  that  the  time  was  on  my  side,  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
matter  follow  its  parliamentary  course 
under  the  rules.  I  hope  to  have  tii(ie  to 
finish  this  little  discussion  of  the  noean- 
ing  of  this  rule  so  that  we  can  have  it  as 
a  matter  of  parliamentary  history. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  will 


yield  for  a  queetion 


the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I 
only. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  remember  the  fact  that 
earlier  in  the  day  the  senior  Senator 
from  Dlinois  addressed  certain  quesiions 
to  him  concerning  the  precedent  created 
in  1946? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  remember  very  well 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  sUll  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  in  1946  an  objection  was  made  to 
the  Journal  of  the  preceding  day  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  contain  a  refer- 
ence k)  the  Deity? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  told  the  Senator  that 
was  my  recollection,  and  I  still  have 
that  recollection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  remember  that  this  was 
used  as  a  method  to  prevent  any  aftUon 
on  civil  rights? 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  remember  that  the 
matter  of  amending  the  Journal  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  the  memory 
of  the  Senator  that  that  debate  was 
used  as  a  means  of  preventing  consid- 
eration of  civil  rights? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
as  the  result  of  the  objection  to  the 
Journal,  because  it  did  not  contain  a 
reference  to  the  Deity,  the  civil  rights 
measure  was  laid  aside? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  it  is  very  hard  to 
say  what  the  cause  and  effect  was,  but 
that  was  the  result.  I  will  not  pass  judg- 
ment on  causes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at 
that  time;  was  he  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Oh  yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  in  the  hospital  at  Bethesda 
at  the  time,  but  he  read  the  Record 
every  morning,  and  his  memory  is  clear 
and  distinct  on  this  point.  I  am  asking 
the  Senator  the  question  whether  or  not 
that  is  not  the  memory  also  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  rather  cir- 
cumspect in  my  answers  to  the  Senator. 
Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  parliamentary  strategy  at  that 
time  in  that  historic  debate  was  the  offer 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Journal  In  order 
to  lay  the  basis  for  prolonged  debate  or 
a  filibuster  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  any  civil  rights  legis- 
lation in  1946. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Journal  for  yesterday  does  not  contain 
a  reference  to  the  Deity? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  that  could  be  the 
basis  of  an  amendment  to  the  Journal, 
but  we  have  some  other  amendments 
that  we  wish  to  offer  which  do  not  con- 
tain, according  to  my  recollection,  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Deity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  lose  the  floor  if  I  were  to 
assure  him  that,  having  read  the  Journal 
for  yesterday,  I  can  state  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  reference  to  the  Deity? 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  long  as  the  Senator 
makes  that  statement  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  I  will  not  lose  the  floor.  How- 
ever, my  good  friend  from  Illinois  is 
getting  me  into  a  little  difficult  and  con- 
fused parliamentary  area,  and  I  would 
prefer  not  to  yield  to  the  Senator  unless 
he  can  put  a  pointblank  question  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  if  he  can  find  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Deity  in  the  Journal  of 
yesterday? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  be  out  of  order 
if  I  took  the  time  necessary  to  take  this 
entire  Journal  of  yesterday  and  read  it. 
I  listened  to  the  Journal  being  read  to- 
day, and  I  heard  no  reference  to  the 
Deity  in  tiie  Journal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Does  the  Senator  re- 
member the  saying  that  those  who  take 
up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword? 
Mr.  MORSE.     Yes;  I  remember  that 
from  Sunday  school. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member the  more  homely   adage  that 
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what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  familiar  with  that 
truism. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  him 
a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  for  a  questioH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WouM  the  Sena- 
tor agree  with  the  leadership— and  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI — if  he  re- 
quested that  at  the  hour  of  5  minutes 
after  2  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  funeral  of 
our  late  departed  colleague.  Henry 
Dworshak,  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  w  as  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  time,  but  the  mi- 
nority leader  was.  when  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  said  that  he  was  very  hopeful 
that  we  could  all  agree  to  recess  the 
Senate  so  that  we  could  pay  our  last 
farewells  to  Senator  Dworshak  at  the 
funeral  services  in  his  memory.  I  said 
that  I  hoped  the  courtesy  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
he  would  have  the  right  to  the  floor  af- 
ter we  returned  to  the  Chamber  follow- 
ing the  funeral. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  again? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  leadership.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
would  be  in  accord  with  a  motion  to  re- 
cess until  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  have  the  floor  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  such  amotion  would 
not  surprise  me,  for  it  is  typical  of  the 
fairplay  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  commend  him  for  the  suggestion.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  I  am  very  un- 
happy to  find  myself  in  this  controversy 
with  him  on  parliamentary  matters  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  want  him  to  know  that 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  suggestion 
that  he  nas  made  that  we  recess  vmtil 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  KI:faUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  notice  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  suggesting  that  we 
adjourn  until  ,  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Recess. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  not  misimderstand  me 
when  I  raise  these  parliamentary  ques- 
tions. I  have  an  obligation  to  my  associ- 
ates, and  I  want  to  work  out  exactly 
•  what  the  Senator  from  Montana  so  gra- 
ciously has  suggested.  I  ask  this  parlia- 
mentary question.  If  we  take  a  recess 
untU  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  will 
the  pending  business  when  the  Senate 
reconvenos  at  that  time  be  the  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  taken  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Hlmois.  who, 
we  understand,  is  giving  some  considera- 
tion to  a  possible  withdrawal  of  the 
appeal  at  a  later  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 


that  if  the  Senate  recesses  at  this  time 
under  the  agreement  suggested,  we  will 
maintain  the  status  quo  m  which  the 
Senate  is  at  the  present  time,  and  will 
resume  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  or  at 
whatever  time  the  majority  leader  sets 
with  the  business  m  exactly  the  same 
situation  as  at  the  present  time 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
Would  a  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  preclude  a  morning  hour,  or 
would  there  be  a  morning  hour  to- 
morrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  rule,  there  would  not  be  a  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  President,  a 
further  parhamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  a  motion  to  adjourn 
this  afternoon  would  allow  for  a  morning 
hour  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  an  adjournment 
would  provide  time  for  a  morning  hour 
tomorrow. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  am  desirous  of 
making  an  arrangement  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  If  the  Senate  should  re- 
convene tomorrow  morning  in  recessed 
session,  and  in  exactly  the  same  position 
we  are  in  now.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  have  the  floor,  and  the 
pending  business  would  be  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  If  the  ap- 
peal were  withdrawn,  and  the  majority 
leader  at  that  point  moved  to  make  the 
satellite  bill  the  pending  business,  would 
not  that  motion  be  subject  to  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  proposed  agreement,  as  the  Chair 
understands  it.  the  Senate  would  re- 
sume at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
with  all  rights  the  same  as  they  are  at 
present.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  cannot  give  a  hypothetical  answer 
to  the  question  whether  the  appeal  will 
be  withdrawn  or  what  motions  will  be 
made;  but  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  every  other  Senator, 
as  the  Chair  understands,  would  be  just 
exactly  the  same  tomorrow  morning  at 
10  o'clock  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  aU  Senators 
know  what  I  am  seeking.  I  will  put  my 
proposal  this  way:  I  do  not  mean  to 
propound  hypotheticals  which  are  im- 
proper, but  I  think  that  some  hypo- 
theticals in  relation  to  the  motion  are 
proper.  If  the  Senate  resumes  tomor- 
row morning  at  10  o'clock,  how  much 
time  would  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon have  in  which  to  talk  following  10 
o'clock,  in  order  to  place  the  majority 
leader  in  a  position  where  his  subse- 
quent motion  to  take  up  the  satellite 
bill  would  be  subject  to  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  has  great 
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admiration  for  the  ability  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  talk,  but  he  does 
not  know  how  long  the  Senator  will  talk 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  imderstood. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Oregon  now 
agree  to  yield,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting me  to  withdraw  my  appeal? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  am  not  ready  to 
do  that  yet. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 
Mr.  KEFAUVER,  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  has  appealed  from  the 
ruling  -of  the  Chair.  Is  it  in  order  for 
him  to  withdraw  his  appeal  without 
unanimous  consent?  Does  the  dlstm- 
guished  minority  leader  have  the  right 
to  withdraw  his  appeal  except  by  unani- 
mous consent? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  withdraw  his 
appeal  at  any  time  before  acUon  is  taken 
or  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
provided  he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
should  like  to  have  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  advise  me  whether 
tomoiTow  he  intends  to  press  again  his 
motion  to  take  up  the  satelUte  bill  un- 
der any  right  that  he  may  be  able  to 
exercise  under  the  rules  which  would  not 
subject  the  motion  to  debate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senate  takes 
a  recess,  as  we  hope  it  will,  there  will  be 
no  morning  hour  tomorrow.  As  to  what 
procedures  I  shall  follow  then,  I  must  in 
atll  honesty  say  at  this  time  that  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  am  not  aware  of  what 
avenues  may  be  open  to  me;  but  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  if  there 
are  any  avenues  open  to  me,  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  make  use  of  them,  as  the 
Senator  is  doing  on  his  part. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  expect  that. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question,  without  losmg  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  with  that  under- 
standmg. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  appreciate  the  object  of  the 
mmority  leader  in  wishmg  to  withdraw 
the  appeal,  namely,  that  since  this  has 
become  a  very  interestmg  family  fight, 
mostly  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  minority  leader  is  constrained  to 
withdraw  from  a  family  struggle,  because 
he  knows  that  outside  combatants  who 
come  into  family  struggles  are  never 
particularly  welcome?  That  was  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  not  know  what 
the  Senator's  motivations  are.  I  am 
glad  to  have  him  tell  us  what  they  are. 
However,  I  am  certain  that  there  is  more 
love  and  compassion  among  the  partici- 
pants m  a  family  fight  than  there  is 
among  the  participants  involved  in  a 
nonfamily  fight.  So  although  the  Sen- 
ator may  take  a  little  enjoyment  out  of 
there  being  a  family  fight,  of  one  thing 
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I  «m  sure:  Eventually  we  shall  kiss  and 
make  up.  There  are  going  to  be  no 
divorcements. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
f  i-om  Oregon  know  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  diminish  that  love  and  affection  one 
bit? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  that 
attitude. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  parliamentary 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  *  The 
Senator  from  Oreg(»i  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Under  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  have  the 
floor  when  the  Senate  convened  tomor- 
row, and  would  be  in  exactly  the  same 
parliamentary  position  in  which  he  is 
now.  which  he  understands  means  that 
no  motion  may  be  made  without  his 
consent;  the  Senate  would  simply  con- 
vene, there  would  be  a  prayer,  and  the 
Presiding  OflScer  would  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  would  be  on  the  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  as  it  is  at  this 
time,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
not  lose  any  of  his  rights,  nor  would 
any  other  Senator  lose  any  of  his  rights, 
as  they  are  at  this  exact  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  with  that  record 
I  am  very  happy  to  participate  with  him 
in  the  proposal  he  has  made.  It  has  my 
complete  approval. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  5  min- 
utes after  2  o'clock  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  o'clock  tpmorrow  morn- 
ing. I  make  this  request  as  a  mark  of 
hpnor  and  respect  to  our  late  beloved 
colleague.  Henry  Dworshak,  of  Idaho. 
The  hour  of  the  recess  will  be  at  2:05 
pan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
understanding  I  will  try  to  complete  my 
discussiwi  of  the  rule  during  the  time 
remaining  until  2:05  p.m. 

I;  was  pointing  out  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rule  we  need  to  read  fur- 
ther, in  order  to  find  the  basis  for  the 
motion  of  the  majority  leader  which 
would  have  given  htm  a  right  to  have  the 
satellite  bill  made  the  pending  business 
without  debate.  First,  we  recall  that 
yesterday  it  was  brought  up  In  a  par- 
liamentary situation  in  which  debate 
could  not  be  shut  off.  But  the  rule 
says: 

UntU  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  has  arrived, 
no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  bUl,  resolution,  report  of  a  commit- 
tee, or  other  subject  upon  the  Calendar  shall 
be  entertained  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  un- 
less by  unanhnous  consent;  and  if  such  con- 
sent be  given,  the  motion  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  and  shall  be  decided 
Without  debate  upon  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject proposed  to  be  taken  up:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  on  Mondays  the  Calendar  shall 
be  called  under  Rule  VIII,  and  during  the 
morning  hour  no  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  bill,  resolution,  report  of  a  committee 
or  other  subject  upon  the  Calendar  except 
the  motion   to  continue   the  consideration 


of  a  bill,  resolution,  report  of  a  committee, 
or  other  subject  against  objection  ^s  pro- 
vided in  Rule  Vm. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiw  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  ruJje  VTT. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eicerpts 
from  rule  VII  were  ordered  to  be  pjrinted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

4.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be  re- 
ferred, without  putting  the  question,  unless 
objection  to  such  reference  is  made;  iaj  whicii 
case  all  motions  for  the  reception  oT  refer- 

'  ence  of  such  petition,  memorial,  or  other 
paper  shall  be  put  in  the  order  in  wljich  the 
same  shall  be  made,  and  shall  not  be  qpen  to 
amendment,  except  to  add  instructioj^s. 

5.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorialist  and 
have  Indorsed  thereon  a  brief  stateiiient  ol 
its  contents,  and  shall  he  presented  eind  re- 
ferred without  debate.  But  no  petlltion  or 
memorial  or  other  paper  signed  by  efttizens 
or  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  shall  be  re- 
ceived, unless  the  same  be  transmitted!  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President.  ' 

6.  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  cahtents, 
as  provided  for  In  Rule  VII,  paragraph  five. 
of  such  communications  as  are  presented 
under  the  OTder  of  biisiness  "Presentation  of 
petitions  and  memorials"  shall  be  prated  in 
the  Congressional  Record;  and  no  other 
portion  of  such  communications  shall  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  unless  specifically  so 
ordered  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  In  Rule  XXIX,  paragraph  one;  exceftt  that 
communications  from  the  legislatures  or 
conventions,  lawfully  called,  of  the  itespec- 
tive  States,  Territories,  and  insular  toosses- 
sions  shall  be  printed  in  full  In  the  Srecord 
whenever  presented,  and  the  original  copies 
of  such  communications  shall  be  retailed  in 
the  files  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senatt. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  alt  this 
time  I  wish  to  read  section  7 :  j 

7.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  aWr  time 
lay,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  tl|ne  for 
a  Senator  to  move  to  lay,  before  the  Senate, 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  $enate 
by  the  President  or  the  House  of  Repr*$enta- 
tives,  and  any  question  pending  at  thai  time 
shall  be  suspended  for  this  purpose,'  Any 
motion  so  made  shall  be  determined  with- 
out debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  "without  de- 
bate" are  the  ones  the  Senator  from 
Montana  sought  to  make  use  of  io  con- 
nection with  rule  Vm.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting that  the  words  "without  dcibate" 
are  also  foimd  in  section  7.  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  sent  to  the  Sen»te  by 
the  President  or  the  House  of  Hlepre- 
sentatives. 

Now  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttuat  all 
of  rule  vm  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the!  rule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBcord, 
as  follows:  ,1 

rule  VIII  II 

Order  of  business  I 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness for  each  day.  unless  upon  motlqn  the 
Senate  shall  at  any  time  otherwise  order, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Calendar  of  Bills  and  Resolutions,  and 
continue  such  consideration  until  2  o'clock; 
and  bills  and  resolutions  that  are  nqt  ob- 
jected to  shall  be  taken  up  in  their  order. 
and  each  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  ispeak 
once  and  for  Ave  minutes  only  upon  any 
question;  and  the  objection  may  be  Inter- 
posed at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding^,  but 
upon  motion  the  Senate  may  continue  such 
consideration;  and  this  order  shall  comtTience 
immediately  after   tiie   call   for  •concurrent 


and  other  resolutions."  and  shall  take 
precedence  of  the  unfinished  business  and 
other  special  orders.  But  if  the  Senate 
shall  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  notwithstanding  an  objection,  the 
foregoing  provisions  touching  debate  shall 
not  apply. 

All  motions  made  before  2  o'clock  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  matter 
.shall  be  determined  without  debate. 

On  August  10.  1888,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  following: 

'•Resolved.  T"aat  after  to-day,  unless  other- 
wise ordered,  the  morning  hour  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  expiration  of  two  hours  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate  "  (S  Jour  1266 
SO  1,  Aug.  10.  1888  ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
particularly  to  stress  this  part  of  the 
rule: 

But.  if  the  Senate  shall  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  any  matter  notwithstanding 
an  objection,  the  foregoing  provisions  touch- 
ing debate  shnll  not  apply. 

All   motions  made  before  2   o'clock— 

Which,  today,  would  be  1  o'clock— 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  matter 
.shall   be  determined  without  debate. 

It  was  that  part  of  the,  rule  that  the 
majority  leader,  within  his  parliamen- 
tary rights,  sought  to  use:  and  the  hour 
of  12  having  arrived  when  he  made  his 
motion,  he  offered  his  motion.  But  I 
raised  the  point  of  order  that  his  mo- 
tion was  out  of  order  because  we  had 
not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit amendments  to  the  Journal,  because 
Immediately  following  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  the  majority  leader  was  recog- 
nized—as he  should  have  been,  as  a 
matter  of  protocol  here  in  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  see  how  a  majority  leader  can 
operate  unless  all  of  us  extend  to  him 
the  courtesy  and  the  respect  which  go 
along  with  priority  of  recognition  when. 
in  the  mind  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
there  is  any  question  at  all  as  to  who 
first  addressed  the  Chair.  In  such  a 
case,  no  matter  who  is  presiding  over 
the  Senate,  he  will,  and  should,  first 
recognize  the  majority  leader.  So  the 
majority  leader  was  recognized:  and  he 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
which  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  I 
then  requested  a  live  quorum.  It  took 
until  12  o'clock  to  get  the  live  quonun. 

The  hour  of  12  o'clock  having  arrived. 
the  majority  leader  exercised  what  he 
thought  was  his  right  under  rule  "VIII, 
which  provides  that  "all  motions  made 
before  2  o'clock  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  shall  be  de- 
termined without  debate." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  raised  my  point 
of  order.  I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon — and  I  think 
the  history  of  the  Senate  will  prove  it, 
in  due  course  of  time — seeking  to  pro- 
tect a  privileged  right  of  any  Member 
of  this  body  to  amend  the  Journal  and 
have  his  amendment  considered  on  its 
merits.  My  point  of  order  in  regard  to 
that  matter  was  sustained.  I  think  all 
of  us  know  the  nature  of  this  debate, 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stand  on 
this  record. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  reach  the  hour 
of  2:05  p.m.,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  assistance  I  received  from 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DoucL.»sl,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
very    important    precedent    which    was 
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raised  in  1946  in  comiection  with  the 
civil-rights  bill;  and  to  my  leader  in 
this  particular  matter  in  regard  to  the 
satellite  bill,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
1  Mr.  KiiFATjvER  1 ,  I  also  extend  my  sincere 
thanks. 
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RECESS  TO  ATTEND  FUNERAL  OP 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  HENRY  C. 
DWORSHAK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  and  5  minutes  having 
arrived,  the  Senate,  under  the  previous 


order,  will  take  a  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  5  minutes 
p.m.),  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
tomorrow,  Friday,  July  27,  1962.  at  10 
o'clock  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  26. 1962 

Mr.  ONEIUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  signed  the  public  welfare 
amendments  of  1962 — which  holds  great 
promise  for  the  needy  people  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  for  all  our  taxpayers. 
I  would  like  to  mark  this  occasion  with 
a  tribute  to  Abe  Ribicoff,  who  has  just 
resigned  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  Connecticut.  For  he  is  the 
man  who  sparked  that  welfare  reform 
and  had  the  imaeination  and  initiative 
to  help  I'resident  Kennedy  and  the  Con- 
gress secure  it  for  all  the  American 
people. 

When  Secretary  Ribicoff  came  to  his 
new  pos:,  he  said  that  his  experience  as 
Governor  of  Connecticut  had  convinced 
him  that  social  workers  in  our  country 
had.  for  the  most  part,  l)ecome  "mere 
conduits"  between  the  4 '2  million  people 
on  relief — at  a  cost  of  some  $7 '4  bil- 
lion— and  the  public  purse.  Underpaid, 
overworked,  and  usually  undertrained, 
they  did  not  have  the  chance  to  help 
these  people  get  off  relief  and  back  into 
useful  self-supporting  lives. 

Mr.  Ribicoff  promised  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  during  his  confirma- 
tion hearings  a  careful  review  and  re- 
appraisal of  Federal  welfare  laws  and 
programs.  This  promise  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  examinations 
of  welfare  operations  ever  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Social  welfare 
leaders.  Government  officials,  and  inter- 
ested citizens  across  the  land  worked 
together  under  Secretary  Ribicoff's  tire- 
less leadership  to  produce  recommenda- 
tions aimed  to  prevent  and  reduce 
dependency  and  in  the  long  run  cut  its 
high  cost  to  the  Nation. 

Consider  that  just  about  a  year  ago 
the  heartless,  negative  example  of  New- 
burgh  was  blazoned  in  the  headlines  and 
that  today  we  have  a  new,  a  constructive 
program  of  welfare  reform,  stressing  pre- 
vention, and  where  that  is  too  late — 
rehabilitation,  or  a  fresh  start.  We  are 
going  to  have  day-care  centers  for  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers,  so  that  these 
mothers  can  work  and  earn  their  own 
way.  We  are  going  to  have  commimity 
work  projects.  Throughout — we  are 
going  to  try  to  help  people  in  every  way 
to  help  themselves. 

Much,  much  of  the  credit  for  this  new 
program  goes  to  Abe  Ribicoff.    He  went 


about  his  task  quietly,  bringing  together 
people  of  different  views,  seeking  the 
most  constructive  solutions.  It  is  the 
way  he  works.  It  is  the  way  he  blazed 
new  trails  in  social  security,  in  combat- 
ing juvenile  delinquency,  in  achieving 
progress  in  educational  television  and 
water  pollution  control.  It  is  the  way  he 
went  about  the  United  States,  arousing 
the  people  to  their  lack  of  commitment 
to  excellence  in  education  whether  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  or  college. 

Do  the  people  of  this  country  know 
his  steady  efforts  helped  get  them  more 
nursing  homes  and  communit/health 
facilities?  Sounder  help  for  our  Cuban 
refugees — who  turned  their  backs  on  the 
evils  of  communism  ?  Retraining  for  our 
unemployed  workers?  I  think  not.  I 
think  they  may.  in  fact,  be  more  con- 
scious of  our  failures  to  obtain  hospital 
care  for  our  older  citizens  or  improved 
education  for  our  children.  For  these 
the  Seci-etary  fought  too  with  all  his 
strength,  and  I  am  confident  that,  when 
he  comes  to  the  Senate  in  January,  he 
will  be  able  to  work  to  assure  their 
eventual  enactment  into  law. 

Abe  Ribicoff  was  a  great  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  the  U.S. 
Congre^.  where  I  know  he  will  be  a 
great  Senator. 


The  Spanish  National  Lottery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26, 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  present  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  example  of  the  Spanish  national  lot- 
tery. This  lottery  is  an  excellent  indi- 
cation of  the  success  that  may  be  had  in 
bringing  gambling  under  the  control  of 
the  state. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Spanish  na- 
tional lottery  soaks  up  approximately 
90  percent  of  all  potential  gambling 
money  in  the  nation.  If  a  national  lot- 
tery in  the  United  States  could  meet 
with  half  this  success,  the  results  would 
be  tremendously  gratifying  as  some  $50 
billion  is  gambled  here  yearly.  Besides 
which,  the  loss  of  gambling  revenues — 
and  this  has  been  accomplished  in  Spain 
and  elsewhere — would  be  a  staggering 
blow  to  organized  crime. 

Spain  is  not  a  rich  nation  by  any 
means — ^far  from  It — ^but  the  national 
lottery  brought  over  $98*4  million  last 


year.    The  Government's  income  Is  al- 
most $28  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States  had 
a  lottery  that  could  attract  90  percent  of 
potential  gambling  money — and  if  the 
Treasury  could  hold  on  to  one-third  of 
these  receipts — we  would  have  over  $10 
billion  in  revenue.  To  deny  us  this 
money  is  to  foist  off  on  the  taxpayers  a 
gross  injustice. 


Land-Grant  Colleges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  26,  1962 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  100 
years  ago  when  President  Lincoln  signed 
into  law  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act 
which  Congress  had  initiated.  No  one 
at  that  time  could  visualize  the  full  edu- 
cational potential  of  this  act.  However. 
those  of  us  who  are  here  today  cannot 
but  cheer  the  wisdom,  the  farsighted- 
ness, and  the  deep-rooted  inspiration 
which  set  into  motion  the  plans  for  the 
land-grant  colleges. 

Fortunately.  Indiana  is  blessed  with 
one — Purdue  University.  This  great  uni- 
versity today  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  It  turns  out  top- 
notch  scientists,  engineers,  educators, 
farm  specialists,  and  agricultural  econ- 
omists— the  best  in  the  world. 

It  is  with  extreme  pride  in  the  success 
of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  that  I 
join  with  others  throughout  America  in 
saluting  the  men  who  conceived  this  leg- 
islative proposal.  It  is  typical  of  the  in- 
credible wisdom  of  the  early  Americans 
who  pioneered  for  freedom.  Education 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  liberties  to 
which  this  Nation  is  dedicated.  By 
searching  for  the  truth  in  free  public 
institutions  and  elsewhere,  we  have  been 
able  to  accomphsh  unparalleled  progress. 
Who  would  have  thought  100  years  ago. 
that  our  Nation  would  have  reached  the 
high  pinnacle  of  learning  that  it  has. 
But  the  spark,  which  was  ignited  when  we 
started  the  land-grant  colleges  with  the 
Morrill  Act,  has  spread  like  wildfire. 
And  today  new  doors  are  dally  opening 
which  makes  possible  better  things  and 
better  living  for  an  educated  American 
society. 

A  great  value  of  the  land-grant  college 
was  that  It  permitted  all  persons  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  education,  if  they  had  the 
incentive  and  initiative — as  well  as  the 
scholastic  ability. 
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It  would  take  too  much  time  to  point 
out  the  singular  advantages  which  have 
accrued  to  the  Nation  since  the  inception 
of  the  Morrill  Act  and  its  program  of 
better  education.  But  a  quick  look 
aroimd  one's  community,  State,  and 
across  the  country,  readily  brings  to 
mind  the  realization  that  one  of  the 
many  reasons  that  America  is  so  great, 
so  strong,  and  so  advanced,  is  because 
of  the  free  educational  opportunities  we 
provide  for  our  citizens. 

It  staggers  the  imagination  to  think 
what  the  next  100  years  will  produce  in 
the  way  of  education.  But  we  can  rest 
assured  that  our  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities — whether  or  not  they  started 
under  the  land-grant  concept — will  be 
teaching  young  people  to  search  for  a 
better  world  in  which  people  may  live 
without  the  threat  of  war.  - 

Again,  the  Nation  thanks  God  for  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Morrill  Land-Grant 
Act,  only  a  short  100  years  ago  in  this 
Nation's  exciting  history.  As  Lincoln — 
who  signed  the  Land-Grant  Act  as 
President — so  aptly  said  at  Gettysburg : 
"brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. " 


Trends  in  Dairy  Farming 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26,  1962 

Mr,  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
copy  of  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation Monthly  News  printed  a  graph 
which  revealed  an  interesting  trend  in 
the  way  the  size  of  dairy  herds  is  chang- 
ing and  the  amount  of  milk  produced  by 
dlfTerent  sized  herds.  I  have  sum- 
marized that  graph  below  and  hope  that 
the  Information  presented  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  in  considering  the 
dairy  proposals  which  will  come  before 
the  Congress. 

Between  1950  and  1960  the  number  of 
smaller  dairy  herds — 19  or  less — dropped 
sharply,  on  the  average  by  about  51.9 
percent.  During  the  same  10  years  the 
number  of  moderate  and  large  dairy 
herds  increased  by  an  even  larger  per- 
centage tnan  the  smaller  herds  de- 
creased. The  number  of  herds  with  20 
to  29  cows  grew  18  percent,  while  herds 
of  30  or  more  cows  grew  96.1  percent  on 
the  average. 

The  amount  of  milk  produced  by  herds 
of  19  or  less  cows  has  shown  a  decrease 
corresponding  to  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  herds  of  that  size.  Whereas 
herds  of  19  or  less  cows  produced  72.4 
percent  of  all  milk  in  1950  they  ac- 
counted for  only  32.1  percent  of  all  milk 
production  in  1960.  During  the  same 
period  the  percentage  of  milk  produced 
by  the  moderate  and  large  dairy  herds 
has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  larger 
number  of  herds  of  those  sizes.  Herds  of 
20  to  29  cows  which  produced  13  percent 


of  all  milk  in  1950  produced  30.8  percent 
of  all  milk  in  1960,  while  herds  «^f  30 
or  more  cows  which  produced  14. 6j  per- 
cent of  all  milk  in  1950  produced!  32.1 
percent  in  1960. 

The  following  table  gives  a  moii^  de- 
tailed accounting  of  this  information : 
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1  to  y  cows. . 
10  to  19  cows.. 
20  to  29  c-ows.. 
;»  to  49  cows.. 
Over  .50  cows  . 


The  trend  in  dairy  farming,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  toward  fewer  of  the 
.smaller  herds  and  more  of  the  modtiate 
and  large  herds.  We  can  also  expect 
to  find  most  of  our  milk  production  Com- 
ing from  the  moderate  to  large  herci.s  in 
the  future. 


Public  Access  to  Commission  Dissents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ^TI\iES 

Thursday,  July  26,  1962 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  iV-^ult 
of  an  investigation  by  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Informnition. 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  reoCnll.v 
adopted  a  new  pi-ocedure  to  disclose  il>o 
views  of  any  Commission  member  who 
llles  a  dissent  on  Commission  aclion.s 
which  affect  the  public.  Pi-eviousiy  the 
Commission  had  delayed  the  official  |is.su- 
imce  of  the  views  of  a  dissenting  Com- 
mission member  concerning  a  Commi.s- 
sion  order  until  the  majority  opinion  was 
prepared. 

Last  week  the  subcommittee  investi- 
gated reports  that  another  regulatory 
agency— the  Federal  Trade  Con«mis"- 
sion — not  only  refused  to  issue  a  di.s- 
senting  Commissioner's  opinion  foUoKving 
a  Commission  action  but  even  voted 
against  making  public  the  fact  that  the 
vote  was  less  than  unanimous.  Follow- 
ing meetings  with  Mr.  Paul  Rand  D|xon. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comfmi.s- 
sion,  the  subcommittee  sent  an  official 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  the  FTC 
would  set  up  procedures  to  prevent  the 
future  muzzling  of  dissenting  Commi.s- 
sion  members. 

Hundreds  of  boards  and  commLs^ions 
in  the  Federal  Government  exelcise 
quasi-judicial  and  quasi-legislative 
powers  to  make  important  coveinmCntal 
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decisions.  These  agencies  are  not  mono- 
lithic; they  are  composed  of  three,  or 
five,  or  more,  decisionmaking  officials  so 
that  many  viewp>oints  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  each  decision.  The  people 
who  are  affected  by  the  decisions  have 
a  right  and  a  need  to  know  the  various 
viewpoints.  Each  board  or  commission 
member  has  a  duty — to  the  President 
or  other  official  who  has  appointed  him. 
to  the  courts  and  other  reviewing  au- 
thority, and  to  the  public — to  make 
known  his  views.  The  subcommittee 
plans  a  survey  of  all  decisionmaking  Gov- 
ernment boards  and  commissions  to  de- 
termine procedures  for  disclosure  of  dis- 
.st-nt.s. 

Meanwhile,  Chairman  Dixon  has 
stated  he  will  recommend  action  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  set  up  a 
procedure  for  announcing  dissenting 
votes  and  enabling  Commission  members 
to  report  their  views  along  with  the  ma- 
jority decision.  Following  is  the  sub- 
committee's letter  of  inquiry  on  the 
matter. 

Congress  of  the  United  State.s. 
House  of  Representatives.  Spe- 
cial Government  Information 
Subcommittee  of  th«  Commit- 
TEK  ON  Government  Operations.  • 

Washington    DC.  July  23    1962 
Mr    P.AUL  Rand  Dixon. 
CI; airman.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Dixon:  Tlie  Bureau  ol  Nation  il 
AfTiiirs.  in  its  Antitrust  and  Trade  Regul.t- 
tion  Report  No.  53  (July  17.  1962)  reported 
that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Cnniniission  lo  conduct  certain  milk- 
pricing  hearings  failed  to  mention  the  dis- 
sent of  one  Commissioner,  and  that  the 
Commission  had  voted  against  noting  the 
dissent  on  the  resolution.  I  directed  the 
staff  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information  to  immediately  Inves- 
tig.ite  this  allegation  that  the  Commission 
was  muzzling  a  dissenting  Commissioner 

On  Friday.  July  20,  two  subcommittee  stuff 
members  met  with  you,  Mr.  John  V.  Bufflng- 
ton  your  legal  advl.ser  and  assistant,  and 
Mr  John  N  Wheelock.  the  Commission  s 
Executive  Director,  to  discuss  these  allega- 
il<ii>.v  At  thill  meeting,  you  and  your  ulds 
Indicated  that  tlie  Bureau  oi  Nttllonul  Al- 
faiiN  report  is  ."mbsiantlaUy  correct  and  thai 
the  Coininlsslon  ha.*!  no  regulations  prescrlb- 
liiil  procedure."!  to  note  dissents  or  to  l.v<(U»' 
the  opinloi\s  or  views  of  dls-^ientlng  Com  • 
mi.'i.vioner';  cnncrrning  matters  affecting  the 
public  The  only  stntutory  nuthorltv 
claln^rd  for  the  Commission's  action  In  thl.>* 
matter  was  the  Comml.sslon's  general  au- 
thority to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  purixj.se  of  carrying  out  the  provisions" 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (sec 
6ig);  15  use.  46(g)  K  No  reference  was 
marie  to  section  6(f)  of  the  act  (15  U.S.C 
46i  f) )  which  provides  that  the  Commission '.-i 
reports  nj)d  decisions  shall  be  published  -iti 
such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  best 
adapted  for  public  information  and  use."' 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  a  muUi- 
hcaded  bodv  with  members  appointed  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  The  Commission  is  not 
nvir.olithic  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
s!on  HF,  a  str^itutory  omccr  appointed  bv  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  o'f  the 
Seu.up.  has  a  legal  responsibility,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  to  make  known  his 
cii.'-.senting  views  whenever  he  beUeves  that 
the  Commissions  action  on  any  matter  af- 
tecting  the  public  is  erroneous  or  improper 
and  that  the  announcement  of  his  dissent-' 
iiig  view.s  would  be  of  Interest  to  the  public 
and  to  reviewing  authorities  (e.g.,  to  the 
courts  in  cases  tliat  may  be  appealed,  to  Con- 
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gress,  etc  ) .  There  Is  no  statutory  founda- 
tion to  aisume  that  Congress  ever  intended 
to  permit  a  majority  of  the  Commission  (or 
two  Commissioners  constituting  a  majority 
oT  a  three-man  quorum)  to  muzzle  or  delay 
the  issuance  of  the  views  of  dissenting  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  with  regard  to  Com- 
mission airtions  affecting  the  public. 

When  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Issues 
an  order,  or  decision,  or  resolution,  or  takes 
any  other  definitive  action,  which  affects  the 
public  (such  as  Initiating  a  complaint,  or  or- 
dering a  public  hearing,  or  Issuing  a  subpena, 
or  holding  hearings,  or  Issuing  decisions  In  a 
ca.se.  etc  p .  the  Commission  cannot  deprive 
any  dissenting  Commissioner  of  the  right  and 
duty  to  have  his  dissent  noted  and  to  have 
his  views  ind  opinions  concerning  the  matter 
fully  expressed.  If  the  dissenting  Commis- 
sioner desires,  for  whatever  reasons,  that  his 
dissent  be  noted  and  or  his  dissenting  views 
or  opinions  made  public,  this  should  be  done 
through  official  Commission  channels  accom- 
panying the  Commission's  order,  decision, 
resolution,  or  other  document  taking  the 
definitive  action. 

The  sulK-ommlttee  staff  members  who  met 
with  you  and  your  associates  have  Informed 
me  that  you  will  recommend  to  the  Com- 
mission, It  lu  next  meeting,  a  resolution  to 
adopt  a  procedure  for  noting  dissents  and 
Issuing  dissenting  opinions  relating  to  all 
future  Commission  orders,  decisions,  resolu- 
tions, or  ether  definitive  actions  affecting  the 
general  public,  which  would  conform  with 
the  views  expressed  above. 

Please  sdvlse  the  subcommittee  when  the 
next  Commission  meeting  will  be  held.  Also, 
after  that  meeting,  please  Inform  us  of  the 
Commission's  action  on  your  proposed  rec- 
ommenda-lon. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss. 

Chairman. 
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Hod.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  and  Hit 
Little-People-to-Little-People  Prop-am: 
A  ContributioB  to  World  Peace  Throuf  h 
UaderttandiBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WTtCONKtN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  26, 1962 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 

remember  the  words  of  our  President  on 
that  snowy  Inau^ral  Day  when  he  posed 
a  challenge  to  all  Americans:  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you— ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country."  This 
patriotic  appeal  'to  the  people  of  our 
Nation  was  answered  by  many  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  their  country. 
Theirs  is  the  dedication  to  the  common 
purpose  of  leading  the  world  away  from 
the  perimeter  of  chaos  to  lasting  peace. 
Through  these  efforts  men  and  nations 
may  seek  the  peaceful  fulfillment  of 
their  destinies. 

Pre.sident  Kennedy's  words  have  in- 
stilled in  Americans  an  awareness  that 
freedom  cannot  be  separated  from  re- 
sponsibility, the  responsibility  of  each  of 
us  to  preserve  the  liberty  which  our  fore- 
fathers have  kept  for  us  at  so  great  a 
cost.  We  have  an  obligation  to  all  pa- 
triots who  fought  all  over  the  world  to 
protect  a  living  democracy. 


During  my  years  in  Congress  I  have 
not  known  anyone  who  has  devoted 
more  tireless  eflTort  to  the  cause  of  peace 
than  our  beloved  colleague,  Peteh  W. 
RoDiNo,  Jr.,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  Based  on  my  ob- 
servation, his  vigor  has  been  extended 
unstintingly  on  behalf  of  his  constitu- 
ents no  less  than  it  has  in  the  intei-est 
of  our  national  security  and  the  Droad 
area  of  peace.  It  was  not  surprising  to 
me,  therefore,  to  discover  that  Congre.ss- 
man  Rodiijos  10-year-old  son,  Peter  W. 
Rodino  III,  has  flowing  in  his  veins  the 
same  love  of  country.  Young  Peter, 
moreover,  has  a  surprising  perception! 
for  a  boy  of  his  age,  of  the  danger  to 
the  world  which  could  result  from  mis- 
understanding and  misconceptions  of 
the  aims  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
peaceful  leadership  our  Nation  offers  to 
all  nations  dissatisfied  with  a  fear-rid- 
den world  of  nuclear  terror. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  uttered  131  years  ago,  can  aptly 
be  applied  to  present  governments  in  our 
troubled  world.  Some  rule  neither 
wisely  nor  well.  Undoubtedly,  one  day 
the  long-pent  emotions  of  chained  hu- 
manity will  break  the  bondage  and  storm 
over  the  oppressed  lands.  When  that 
day  comes,  these  people  must  know  that 
in  our  democracy  exists  the  understand- 
ing and  friendship  they  will  need  if 
peace  is  to  be  permanent. 

Daniel  Webster  said : 

Certain  It  Is  that  In  these  times  of  so 
much  popular  knowledge  and  bo  much  popu- 
lar  activity,  those  governments  which  do  not 
admit  the  people  to  partake  in  their  admin- 
istration but  keep  them  under  and  beneath, 
sit  on  materials  for  an  explosion  which  may 
take  place  at  any  moment  and  blow  them 
into  a  thousand  atoms. 

Observing  the  critical  status  of  the 
world,  the  young  son  of  our  colleague, 
Peter  w,  Rodino.  wondered  If  he  might 
help  his  country.  Thoughtfully,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. The  words  of  his  letter  made 
sense.  He  felt,  as  we  all  do.  that  If  the 
Soviet  leader  was  sincere,  he  could  leuen 
world  tensions.  Thus,  he  reasoned,  a 
good  start  could  bo  made  toward  peace. 
Unfortunately,  young  Peter  never  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  his  letter.  Nor  did  a 
second  letter  receive  a  reply. 

It  was  then  otu-  good  and  able  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  who  has  represented 
his  district  with  distinction  for  almost  a 
decade  and  one-half,  in  his  Inlmicable 
manner,  devised  the  program  he  calls 
"Little  People-to-Little  People." 

It  is  his  view,  shared  by  many  of  us. 
that  the  little  people,  the  youngsters  of 
America,  can  make  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  peace  through  their  correspond- 
ence with  youngsters  in  every  country  in 
the  world.  Quite  possibly  this  campaign 
will  meet  resistance  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, but  much  good  can  be  accomplished 
if  these  boy^  and  girls  spread  the  story 
of  America  to  other  coimtries.  In  this 
way  the  future  leaders  of  all  nations  will 
enter  public  life  with  a  clearer  picture  of 
America.  They  will  know  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  of  less  developed  na- 
tions through  economic  and  technical 
aid.  The  clarity  and  frankness  of  the 
letters  from  our  boys  and  girls  can  go 


far  to  erase  the  distorted  image  of  Amer- 
ica, aji  image  that,  unfortunately,  pre- 
vails in  some  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when 
Congress  adjourns,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  will  work  with  the  youth  in 
his  district  on  the  "Little  People-to-Lit- 
tle People"  program.  I  applaud  his  efforts 
and  wish  him  success.  We  can  be  sure 
that  when  he  returns  in  January — and  I 
know  his  constituents  will,  for  the  eightii 
time,  exercise  their  good  judgment  and 
retuin  him  again  to  represent  and  serve 
them— he  will  report  to  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives  the  progress  made 
through  his  leader.sliip. 

I  know  that  with  his  recognized  ability 
and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  peace  he 
cannot  fail.  I  am  sure  that  the  children 
of  his  district  will  take  pride  in  th^fact 
that,  through  their  example,  similar  pro- 
grams will  be  initiated  in  all  our  50 
States.  The  "little  ambassadors"  of 
Congressman  Rodino's  district  will  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  youth  pio- 
neers of  peace. 


Hon.  AI  Hansen,  Vice  Giairman  of  the 
Projecb  Committee,  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26, 1962 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  Members  of  Congress  be- 
come involved  in  what  might  be  called 
extractuTicular  activities.  We  serve  on 
civic  committees,  as  members  of  frater- 
nal organizations,  and  in  lodges  of  vari- 
ous types.  The  most  rewarding  part  of 
such  service,  to  my  mind,  has  always 
been  the  fine  people  we  asaodate  with, 
the  men  and  women  of  disUncUon  with 
whom  we  are  privileged  to  work. 

Por  a  number  of  years  now  I  have 
been  actively  associated  with  a  very  fine 
organization,  the  NaUonal  Rivera  and 
Harboi*s  Congi-ess.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  friends  in  both  the  House 
and  the  other  body  also  serve  in  various 
capacities  with  this  group,  I  have  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  projects  committee  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  capacity  it  has  been  my  unique 
good  fortune  to  meet  and  get  to  know 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  able  men  I 
have  met,  the  Honorable  Al  Hansen, 
comptroller  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  projects 
committee. 

My  association  with  Al  Hansen  has 
been  a  most  rewarding  one.  He  has 
brought  to  the  tasks  assigned  us  a  real 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  water  resource  development  areas. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  his 
perception  in  making  recommendations 
have  both  been  of  great  help  in  carrying 
on  the.fimctions  of  our  projects  commit- 
tee.    In  this  work  we  are  dedicated  to 
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the  proposition  that  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  as  a  whole  should  support 
only  those  development  projects  which 
are  worthy  of  support,  not  only  by  our 
group  but  by  the  National  Legislature  as 
well. 

This  takes  a  lot  of  work,  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  consideration. 

Although  a  very  busy  man.  Al  Hansen 
has  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to 
these  projects  we  have  considered.  His 
assistance  has  been  invaluable. 

Al  Hansen  is  one  of  those  rare  publi€ 
servants  who  has  been  able  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  trust  of  all  with  whom 
he  has  dealt.  He  has  served  as  a  fiscal 
officer  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  for 
more  than  two  decades.  He  has  been 
comptroller  of  that  gi-eat  Midwestern 
city  since  1949.  During  his  tenure  as 
comptroller  he  has  been  successful  in 
raising  the  city's  financial  rating  from 
A  to  AAA  and  it  stands  now  as  one  of 
the  seven  cities  in  the  United  States 
which  has  this  enviable  fiscal  ratings 

His  services  in  Minneapolis  have  not 
gone  unnoticed.  He  has  developed  an 
international  reputation  for  sound  fiscal 
management  and  for  his  compfete  knowl- 
edge of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  municipal- 
ities. This  reputation  has  brought  to 
Minneapolis  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Israel  to  study  under  his 
direction  the  methods  of  handling  mu- 
nicipal finances.  He  also  helped  the  city 
of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  develop 
a  soimder,  more  workable  fiscal  policy 
and  program. 

Al  Hansen's  devotion  to  important 
causes  is  well  known  in  his  own  home 
city.  It  has  become  equally  well  known 
among  those  of  us  who  have  served  with 
him  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  organization  for  some 
20  years  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  direc- 
tors in  point  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  his  fine 
character,  his  devotion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  resources  of  America  and  his 
excellent  record  as  comptroller  of  Minne- 
apolis ought  to  be  more  widely  recog- 
nized. That  is  why  I  have  taken  this 
opportunity  to  single  him  out  for  high 
praise  under  this  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  people  of  Minneapolis  and  Amer- 
ica have  been  well  served  by  this  fine 
gentleman,  Al  Hansen. 


Tenth  Anniversary  of  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26, 1962 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  well  to  the  Puerto  Rican  citizens 
of  this  country  on  the  occasion  of  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  est^lishment 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Ten  years  ago.  when  Puerto  Rico  be- 
came a  Commonwealth,  it  was  a  poor 


land.  But  today,  through  the  efforts  of 
Gov.  Luis  Muiioz-Marin,  the  island  h^ 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it  can 
stand  proudly  before  any  other  islatid 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Impressive  improvements  have  be^n 
made  in  developing  new  housing,  new 
industries,  better  sanitation,  and  "^a 
higher  level  of  education.  As  a  resollt 
of  the  judicious  enactment  of  tax  laws. 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  able  to  pull  itself 
up  by  its  bootstraps  and  today  is  grow- 
ing into  one  of  the  most  prosperoips 
countries  in  the  world. 

The  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  rely  on  us 
for  protection;  they  serve  faithfully  and 
honorably  in  our  Armed  Forces;  we  ate 
proud  and  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
benefits  derived  from  our  as.sociatiOn 
with  them. 


.The  Soblen  Case — Why   Blame   Israel? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1962 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  lis 
quite  astonishing,  and  more  than  a  littjle 
irrational,  that  there  should  be  people 
who  have  picked  upon  Israel  as  the  "cUl- 
prit"  of  the  whole  sad  Soblen  affairs.  A 
simple  recapitulation  of  the  cold  faOts 
shows  how  completely  illogical,  and  un- 
fair, this  attitude  is: 

When  Soblen  attempted  to  enter  Ijs- 
rael  illegally,  the  Government  of  Israiel 
reacted  in  the  most  speedy  and  efficieht 
manner  and  to  the  utmost  extent  com- 
patible with  Israel's  own  laws;  indeed, 
some  persons  have  criticized  the  Goverti- 
ment  of  Israel  for  having  allegedjly 
stretched  the  framework  of  its  last-s 
rather  widely  in  acting  as  it  did  on  tjie 
1st  of  July,  when  it  placed  Soblen  on  the 
first  outgoing  El  Al  Airlines  plane  in  spiite 
of  the  attempts  of  his  lawyer  to  prevent 
this. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  defined 
this  step  as  an  act  of  expulsion;  there  is 
no  reason  to  quibble  about  legal  termi- 
nology— it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  whjat 
the  Government  of  Israel  did  on  thjat 
day  did  not.  to  say  the  very  least,  make 
it  at  all  difficult  for  Soblen  to  fli^d  him- 
self back  in  this  country.  Whoever  mfty 
have  "goofed"  in  not  keeping  an  eagle 
eye  on  Soblen  either  in  New  York  or 
upon  that  plane,  it  is  surely  not  the  Is- 
raelis whom  we  can  blame  for  that. 

Since  that  time,  and  purely  because  of 
such  lack  of  vigilance.  Soblen  has  found 
himself  in  Britain  for  several  weeks  noiw. 
and  it  seems  rather  amazing  that  no  ohe 
here  has  lost  patience  with  British  legal- 
istic quibbling  as  to  methods  of  dispos- 
ing of  this  case.  After  all.  surely  the 
real  problem  does  not  concern  legalism 
in  the  purely  formal  sense  of  the  wotfd. 
Is  it  not  the  case  that  Soblen  arrived 
in  Israel  too  upon  a  foreign  carrier — 
Air  France — and,  yet,  I  do  not  reoftll 
that  the  Grovernment  of  Israel  made  ahy 
attempt  to  force  Air  France  to  deal  wllth 
Soblen,  although  it  too  could  very  easily 


have  sheltered  behind  such  excuses.  No, 
the  Government  of  Israel  expelled  So- 
blen and  placed  him  upon  one  of  El  Al's 
own  aircraft.  One  hears  a  great  deal 
concerning  friends  and  friendship,  but 
such  words  are  apparently  used  lightly 
and  freely.  I  can  think  of  few  examples 
of  acts  by  a  foreign  government  which 
would  prove  the  spirit  of  friendship  more 
indisputably  than  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  on  the  first  of  July. 

Yet,  Britain,  in  a  similar  situation,  did 
not  do  the  quick  and  straightforward 
thing,  but  found  no  more  gallant  way 
of  dealing  with  the  matte's  than  to  ^ick 
upon  Israel  to  act  on  its  behalf.  If  Israel 
did  not  ask  Air  France  to  take  Soblen 
out.  and  Israel,  after  all.  did  not  want 
Soblen  on  its  soil  any  more  than  Britain 
does,  why  then  does  Britain  require  El  Al 
to  act  on  its  behalf?  If  Israel  sent  So- 
blen out  on  an  El  Al  plane  could  not 
Biitain  have  sent  him  out  quickly  on 
BOAC?  Or  upon  an  American  airplane? 
Or,  indeed,  have  handed  him  over  to  the 
nearest  American  consul? 

Israel's  actions  right  at  the  very  be- 
ginning left  no  doubt  whatsoever  that, 
as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  widest 
possible  interpretation  of  its  own  laws.' 
Israel  would  help  this  country.  Of 
course,  no  one  expects  even  one's  very 
be.'-t  friends  to  break  their  own  laws,  and 
I  understand  that  this  fact  has  been 
stressed  by  the  State  Department's 
spokesman.  I  believe  that  the'Secretary 
of  State  explained  to  a  Member  of  this 
House  the  problems  connected  with  the 
fact  that  this  offense  is  not  interna- 
tionally recoKnized  as  extraditable.  We 
have,  of  course,  no  ratified  extradition 
treaty  with  Israel,  and  as  for  Britain, 
she  claims  that  her  extradition  treaty 
with  the  United  States  does  not  cover 
such  cases  as  this.  Yet  why  could  Israel 
find  a  swift  way  of  action  on  the  first 
of  July,  and  why  does  Britain  apparently 
expect  Israel  to  do  twice  what  Britain 
is  clearly  not  prepared  to  do  even  once? 
If  Britain  has  any  intention  whatso- 
ever of  seeing  Soblen  returned  to  the 
United  States,  why  then  does  she  insist 
on  forcing  him  back  into  Israel's  hands, 
after  Israel  has  done  the  decent  thing 
once,  and  after  the  Israel  authorities 
have  stressed  for  over  a  month  that  their 
hands  are  now  entirely  tied  by  the  de- 
velopments which  have  arisen  out  of 
several  weeks'  legalistic  quibbhng  in 
Britain. 

Israel  is  a  country  of  law,  and  surely 
we  would  not  wish  her  to  be  otherwise. 
She  has  already  done  the  utmost  com- 
patible with  such  a  framework  of  law; 
she  has  gone  out  of  her  way  to  stress 
that  her  laws  would  make  it  quite  im- 
possible for  her  to  take  Soblen  to  New 
York,  since  under  the  changed  conditions 
prevailing  because  of  the  delay  in 
Britain,  such  action  would  now  clearly 
amount  to  extradition,  whereas  Israel 
law  permits  no  more  than  expulsion.  If 
Britain  realizes  this,  and  Israel  left  her 
in  no  doubt  on  this  matter  during  the 
whole  time,  why  then  does  she  persist 
again  and  again  in  her  attempt  to  force 
Soblen  upon  the  Israelis  knowing  full 
well  that  this  is  not  the  most  likely  way 
of  returning  him  to  the  United  States? 
Indeed,  I  might  ask  why  so  little  was 
done — apparently,  by  both  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  this  country  and  of  Great 
Britain  to  obviate  this  eventuality,  after 
Israel  had  served  clear  notice  that  her 
hands  were  now  tied?  It  is  almost  in- 
comprehensible that  under  such  clear 
circumstances  we  should  be  blaming 
neither  ourselves  nor  the  British,  but. 
of  all  people,  the  Israelis.  Are  we  by 
any  chance  "picking  on  the  httle  guy?  " 
Is  it  easier  to  press  small  countries  than 
large  ones?  Could  it  not  be  clearly 
proved  that  if  Israel  is  in  trouble  at  all 
now,  it  is  because  she  was  overly  eager 
to  be  helpful  to  us  on  the  first  of  July? 
Is  this  the  kind  of  lesson  we  want  to 
teach  the  world?  Maybe  if  we  sit  a 
little  ami  think  a  little  and  permit  ir- 
rationality and  illogic  to  pass,  we  may 
feel  just  a  little  ashamed. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single 
country  in  the  whole  free  world  which 
ha.s  less  to  "prove  "  as  to  where  it  stands 
than  the  democracy  of  Israel.  There  is 
no  single  country,  including  those  for- 
mally allied  to  us,  whose  stand  over  14 
years   has  been  more  consistently,  un- 


SENATE 

Fhidav.  Ji  i.v  27,  11X52 

< Legislative  day  of   Thursday.  July  26. 
1962) 

The  Senate  naet  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  dost  speak  to  us  in  the 
quietness,  forgive  us  that  we  seem  to 
list-en  too  often  to  those  about  us  who 
shout  the  loudest. 

We  would  bring  to  this,  our  daily 
altar  of  prayer,  our  inner  selves,  clut- 
tered and  confused  where  the  good  and 
the  evil,  the  p>etty  and  the  great,  the 
wheat  and  the  tares,  are  so  entwined. 

Grant  us  for  the  living  of  these  days 
Thy  enabling  grace,  that  in  our  public 
service  and  in  all  our  contacts  with  our 
fellow  pilgrims  and  in  all  we  say  to  i>eo- 
ple  and  about  them,  this  and  every  day 
we  may  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  bring 
our  petitions.     Amen. 


equivocally,  and  single -mindedly  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  Is  it  enough  to  get  a 
little  annoyed — and.  moreover,  over  a 
secondary  issue  in  which  the  Israelis  are 
less  at  fault  than  anyone  else — in  order 
to  simply  forget  all  this,  to  sweep  it 
aside,  to  drop  it  overboard  and  abuse 
and  bully  our  sincorest  and  most  genuine 
friend? 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  cite  a 
few  exceiTJts  from  one  of  the  very  rare, 
sane,  and  balanced  pieces  of  writing  to 
have  appeared  so  far  on  this  .sad  matter. 
I  am  referrinK  to  yesterday  s  editorial  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  says: 

There  is  a  feasible  way  for  the  British 
to  cut  the  legalistic  knot  that  has  kept  the 
unwanted  Robert  Soblen  in  their  hands: 
simply  place  the  Soviet  spy  on  a  plane  that 
will  return  him   to  the  United  Stat€s. 

The  British  have  denied  Soblen  political 
asylum  and  they  want  the  El  Al  Airline, 
which  brought  the  fugitive  to  England,  to 
take  him  off  their  hands  and  carry  him  to 
New  York. 

Israel  has  had  its  own  troubles  with  the 
spy  when  he  fled  there  after  Jumping  $100.- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  405 »  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Mann  Creek  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect. Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  11289)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 


000  b..il  ill  New  York.  The  IsraeU  Govern- 
ment charged  him  with  Ulegal  entry  aiwl 
promptly  sent  him  off  on  the  flight  Intended 
to  return  him  to  this  country.  Now  that 
the  problem  has  become  Britain's,  the  Is- 
raelis are  disinclined  to  take  orders  from  the 
British  Government  on  Soblen's  disposal. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  a  byproduct  of 
his  maneuvering  should  be  friction  between 
the  United  States  and  our  friends  In  Britain 
and  Israel. 

El  Al  Air  is  not  the  only  airline  available 
for  passage.  The  spy  could  be  flown  back  on 
an  American  airliner,  thus  ending  the  bizarre 
case  as  far  as  both  Britain  and  Israel  are 
concerned. 

If  the  British  quibblers  consider  that  it 
would  not  be  cricket  for  them  to  place  the 
fugitive  bodily  in  a  U.S.  airliner,  some  other 
arrangement  could  surely  be  made.  •  •  • 
Possibly  the  British  would  be  agreeable  to 
transfer  Soblen.  as  a  fugitive  Ulegally  In 
England,  to  the  custody  of  the  American 
Embassy,  from  where  he  could  be  taken  to 
a  U.S. -bound  plane. 

All  that  is  needed  to  defeat  his  plan  and 
get  him  to  prison  Is  a  simple  act  of  redtape 
cutting  by  the  British — making  sure,  this 
time,  that  he  makes  it  all  the  way  to  New 
York. 


year  ending  Jime  30,  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  an#ndments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  5.  and  6  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  and  30  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  11677) 
to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by  cer- 
tain employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  poods  for  commerce 
and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any 
such  discrimination,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution <H.  Con.  Res.  506)  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  10786, 
the  so-called  Work  Hours  Act  of  1962. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate.  -v 
^ 

COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Dirksen  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  sustaining  the  point 
of  order  of  Mr.  Morse  that  Mr.  Mans- 
field's motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  11040<  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment,  ownership, 
operation,  and  regulation  of  a  commer- 
cial communications  satellite  system,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  not  then  in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  the 
appeal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Dirksen]  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
sustaining  the  point  of  order  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse]  that  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Mansfield]  to  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  H.R.    11040,   the  sateUite 
bill,  was  not  in  order  at  that  time. 

Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse]  ^  en- 
titled to  the  floor.  -' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
time  this  morning  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  not  yield  to  anyone 
for  any  purpose.  He  intends  to  discuss 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  very  serious 
pi-oblem  which  confronts  the  Senate,  for 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  his  associates  in  opposition 
to  consideration  of  the  satellite  bill  prior 
to  the  election,  that  the  very  important 
matter  of  precedent  which  has  been 
raised  cannot  now  be  erased  from  the 
record  of  the  Senate  by  withdrawal  of 
the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair.  We  feel  that  the  only  way  now 
to  claiify  the  history  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  this  matter  is  to  have  a  vote 
taken  on  it.  and  we  wish  to  give  the 
leadership  adequate  time  to  consider  our 
suggestion  that  there  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  for.  in  our  opinion,  the  importance 
already  given  to  this  parliamentary  issue 
is  such  that  we  believe  that  in  the  int.erest 
of  the  history  of  the  Senate,  now  that 
the  issue  has  been  raised  and  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  has  been 
taken,  even  a  withdrawal  of  the  appeal 
would  not  clarify  the  record.  There- 
fore, if  we  should  get  into  such  a  parlia- 
mentary situation,  forced  upon  us  by  the 
leadership,  there  are  among  us  some  who 
will  take  an  appeal  from  that  decision 
of  the  Chair,  and  we  shall  plead  in  all 
good  faith  for  the  taking  of  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  question  of  sustaining 
the  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  many  reasons 
for  wanting  to  do  that,  for  we  think  this 
rule — which  I  spent  so  much  time  dis- 
cussing yesterday,  and  which  I  shall 
spend  hours  discussing  today — is  a  very 
precious  one.  so  far  as  the  rights  of  each 
individual  Senator  are  concerned.  It  is 
what  we  call  a  matter  of  privilege  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  an  historic  rule  and  a  ver>' 
precious   rule.     It   guarantees   to   each 
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Senator  a  privileged  right  to  check  the 
official  record  of  the  Senate,  which  is  the 
Journal;  and,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  rule  permits  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Journal.  In  the  rule,  there 
is  no  limitation  in  regard  to  the  nimiber 
of  such  amendments.  We  have  a  consid- 
erable number  of  amendments  which  we 
think  the  historic  Journal  of  July  25 
should  include. 

For  example,  we  have  decided  that  our 
first  amendment  will  be  one  to  insert  in 
the  Journal  the  beautiful,  moving,  and 
inspiring  prayer  delivered  on  July  25, 
1962.  by  the  Chaplain.  We  think  it  par- 
ticularly apropos  that  the  prayer  deliv- 
ered on  that  occasion  by  the  Chaplain  be 
set  fortlv  in  the  Journal,  because  these 
days  there  is  so  much  discussion  about 
prayer,  and  so  many  Senators  have  such 
definite  views  about  what  needs  to  be 
done  regarding  the  exercise  of  prayer — 
that  precious  privilege  and  spiritual  obli- 
gation for  those  of  us  of  deep  religious 
conviction  to  rededicate  ourselves — 
which  is  exactly  what  we  do  each  time 
we  pray  to  our  God — to  our  faith,  to  the 
spiritual  values  which,  as  individuals,  we 
profess,  and  to  the  spiritual  values  that 
our  Nation  claims  to  profess.  So,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
most  unf  ortvmate  when  any  Senate  Jour- 
nal does  not  begin  by  setting  forth,  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  the  Chaplain's 
prayer  delivered  on  that  day. 

We  think  the  prayer  of  the  Chaplain 
of  July  25  is  particularly  significant  and, 
by  all  means,  beyond  question  of  doubt, 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  history  as  a 
part  of  the  Journal.  In  case  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  should  be  overruled,  it  would 
mean  we  would  lose  our  opportunity  and 
our  privilege,  under  the  rule  of  privilege. 
to  move  to  amend,  which  we  claim  is 
our  precious  right  as  Senators,  to  have 
the  prayer  of  the  Chaplain  recorded  for 
all  posterity  in  the  Journal  of  Wednes- 
day, July  25. 

Because  this  controversy  has  developed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  over  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  and  because  an  appeal  was 
taken  from  that  ruling — although  now 
we  understand  that  the  one  who  took  the 
appeal  and  others  among  his  group  in 
the  Senate  prefer  to  withdraw  the  ap- 
peal— we  have  had  our  second  thoughts 
about  that  and  we  think  it  would  be 
much  to  be  desired  that  we  complete  the 
chapter  of  this  controversy  by  agreeing 
to  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  appeal.  I  hope 
the  leadership  will  accede,  for  if  it  does 
not.  I  can  see  no  basis  for  an  early  ter- 
mination of  this  debate. 

There  are  those  that  undoubtedly  refer 
to  us  as.  in  the  past  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate, reference  has  been  made  to  others 
who  stood  somewhat  in  the  same  parlia- 
mentary position  in  which  stand  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senators 
from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Kefauver  and  Mr. 
GoREl.  the  Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Grueninc],  my  col- 
league the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Neubercer],  and  other  Senators, 
for  we  feel  that  a  great  mistake  is  being 
made  in  pushing  for  a  vote  on  this  bill 
before  the  election. 

Speaking  only  for  myself.  I  would  not 
be  a  party  to  any  attempt  to  prevent  a 
vote  on  the  bill  in  the  Senate  any  time 
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after  the  election.  I  do  not  seek  to  pre- 
vent a  vote  from  ever  occurring  on  tike 
bill.  I  am  only  hopeful  that  there  will 
not  be  a  vote  on  it  until  the  people  haVe 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  about  alld 
speak  on  the  bill  in  the  election  caoti- 
paign. 

It  is  well  known  thttt  the  senior  Seafi- 
ator  from  Oregon  thinks  it  is  a  greftt 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  stay  in  session 
after  September  1.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  stay  here  after 
August  20  or  thereabouts.  I  think,  if 
we  proceed  with  diligence  with  the  bufli- 
ness  of  the  Senate,  we  could  complete 
the  money  bills  by  August  20  or  there- 
abouts, go  home,  talk  to  our  people-^ 
and,  what  is  more  important,  have  thejn 
talk  to  us  about  their  appraisal  of  tjie 
legislative  program — the  major  substan- 
tive issues  that  are  pending  before  the 
Senate — then  come  back  2  days  aftdr, 
or  shortly  after  the  election,  and  pro- 
ceed with  a  discussion  of  the  pending 
business. 

If  that  course  of  action  should  be  fol- 
lowed, the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  be  no  party  to  any  attempt  to 
delay  action  on  the  so-called  satellite 
bill,  for  he  would  feel  that  the  people 
of  the  coimtry  had  had  a  full  and  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  discuss  the  matttier 
with  their  elected  officials,  to  hear  the 
position  taken  by  their  elected  officials 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  If  it  was  then 
the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  bill  should  be  passed,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  at  that  tii^ne 
would  support  those  who  wanted  to  vote 
on  the  bill,  after  reasonable  time  jjor 
adequate  debate  had  been  allowed.  I 
am  sure  there  would  be  a  reasonaJ&le 
time  allowed. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  does  not  think  now  is  the  tiKne 
to  vote.  The  Senator  from  Oregpn 
thinks  the  American  people  simply  Rre 
not  well  enough  informed  in  regard  to 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  bill,  liie 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  of  tbe 
opinion,  as  he  will  show  later,  if.  as.  ahd 
when  this  issue  is  up  for  debate,  prior 
to  the  vote,  either  before  or  after  elec- 
tion, that  he^  thinks  this  matter  ought 
to  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

In  fact,  in  due  course  of  time  t|he 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  move 
to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Comn^ttee  of  the  Senate.  He 
thinks  that  is  a  very  meritorious  motion. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  F\)r- 
eign  Relations  he  does  not  see  how  pojfci- 
bly  to  exclude  from  any  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  bill  the  foreign  rela- 
tions issue,  which  is  vital  to  a  great  cje- 
termination  of  the  ultimate  and  fWial 
disposition  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

For  example,  Mr.  President.  I  thUik 
the  passage  of  the  bill — for  the  creatJion 
of  the  type  of  organization  it  propose!  to 
set  up  for  the  administration  of  a  co^n- 
munications  satellite  program — is  preg- 
nant with  many  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions. I  do  not  think  that  Khrushct^ev 
is  going  to  be  concerned  very  m^ch 
about  the  point  of  view  of  an  Americ|an 
monopoly,  even  though  partially  fi- 
nanced and  backed  by  the  UJS.  Gove»n- 
nient,  when  it  comes  to  taking  a  position 
on  the  satellite  problem  by  the  Sofliet 


Union  either  unilaterally  or  in  the  United 
Nations,  where  Russia  undoubtedly,  if  it 
thought  it  would  be  to  our  embarrass- 
ment, would  raise  the  issue. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  us  sometimes 
to  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  time  has 
marched  far  beyond  the  mere  span  of 
years  since  the  last  century. 

Time  really  may  not  be  measured  now 
entirely  in  terms  of  the  arithmetic  of 
time.  It  has  to  be  measured  also  in 
terms  of  great  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  century.  Of 
course,  these  changes  have  been  so  great 
that  they  far  surpass  the  whole  history 
of  events  prior  to  the  century. 

Mr.  President,  miraculous  changes  for 
the  past  10  years,  and  the  relationship 
of  those  changes  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign 
policy,  have  l)een  so  great  that  I  doubt 
if  I  would  be  engaging  in  an  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  the  scientific  changes 
of  the  past  10  years  have  forced  upon 
us,  really,  a  new  format  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Or.  if  we  wish  to  go  a  little  further 
back  than  the  past  10  years,  I  would 
have  the  Senate  recollect  that  great  his- 
toric day  when  the  San  Francisco  Char- 
ter was  signed.  In  my  opinion,  inter- 
national relationships  will  never  be 
anything  like  what  they  were  prior  to  the 
solemn  signing  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  What  many  do  not  seem  to 
fully  realize  is  that  the  signing  of  the 
San  Fiancisco  Charter  resulted  in  great 
benefits  to  the  signatories  thereto  but 
also  created  great  responsibilities.  Some 
do  not  like  to  face  this  reality,  but  no 
longer  is  any  nation,  including  the 
United  States,  in  a  position  that  it  can 
"go  it  alone,"  for  there  was  really  an 
explosion  at  San  Francisco,  to  use  a 
figure  of  speech,  when  state  after  state 
in  all  solemnity  affixed  a  signature  to 
that  great  pact  of  peace,  for  the  crea- 
tion of  mutual  rights,  respwnsibilities, 
and  obligations. 

Why  do  I  mention  this  in  connection 
with  the  issue  on  which  I  am  speaking? 
At  first,  one  might  think  there  is  no 
cause-and-effect  relationship.  At  first, 
one  might  think  that  my  discussion  of 
the  great  changes  in  American  foreign 
policy  necessitated  by  the  signing  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  is  irrelevant 
to  the  issue  before  the  Senate.  But  I 
think  not.  To  the  contrary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  there  is  a  very  direct  re- 
lationship, for  the  issue  before  the  Senate 
really  cannot  be  separated  from  what 
is  behind  this  whole  parliamentary  bat- 
tle in  the  Senate,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  satellite  bill  of  the  nature 
which  is  before  the  Senate  should  even- 
tually be  passed  by  the  Senate  prior  to 
the  1962  election. 

I  think  it  should  not  be  passed,  Mr. 
President,  for  many  reasons. 

One  reason  is  because  of  the  relation- 
ship to  and  the  effect  upon  American 
foreign  policy  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  produce.  There  are  other 
nations  involved.  In  fact,  all  nations 
are  going  to  claim  that  they  have  inter- 
ests in  space  equal  to  ours. 

International  lawyers  tell  us  that  there 
is  a  great  void  in  international  law  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  individual  na- 
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tions  in  space.  For  centuries  there  was 
the  concept  that  'planting  the  flag 
created  immutable  sovereign  rights. 
Perhaps  it  does.    Who  knows? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  am  sorry.  I  am 
i.o*  going  to  yield  for  some  time  for  any 
questions.  I  appreciate  the  mterest  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  it  may 
be  that  the  concept  of  planting  the  flag 
as  a  matter  of  creating  national  rights 
in  areas  over  which  a  sovereign  thereto- 
fore claimed  no  jurisdiction  may  still 
prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
international  lawyers  who  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  present  existence  of 
.such  a  rule.  Their  arguments  are  va- 
ried, but  among  their  arguments  is  the 
argument  that  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  the  program  of  the 
United  Nations  there  clearly  is  implied 
a  recognition  of  a  mutual  interest  with 
corresponding  mutual  responsibilities  in 
icspect  to  outer  space.  Those  lawyers 
.should  make  their  arguments,  it  seems 
to  me.  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  propose 
in  the  present  debate  to  prejudge  their 
arRuments.  But  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  record  on  H.R.  11040  is  devoid 
of  the  content  of  their  arguments.  The 
record  is  devoid  of  their  testimony.  Of 
course,  the  place  to  take  such  testimony 
is  not  before  the  Commerce  Committee. 
The  place  to  take  such  testimony  is  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and 
the  White  House  did  not  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  bill  ought  to  be  considered 
by  each  committee  which  has  an  interest 
in  its  implications  and  applications. 
Surely  if  any  bill  in  fact  has  serious  for- 
eign policy  implications — and  I  do  not 
sec  how  anyone  can  say  that  this  bill 
does  not — it  ought  to  go  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  a  repnart  by  the 
committee.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  took  that  position  early.  He  is 
standing  by  the  fact  that  apparently 
there  is  a  determination  to  push  the  bill 
through  the  Senate  without  its  foreign 
policy  implications  being  heard  and 
studied  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  am  disappointed  that  my  President, 
who  is  doing  such  a  magnificent  job  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  has  missed 
this  one.  He  does  not  see  how  much 
stronger  his  hand  would  be  in  his  inter- 
national negotiations  if  he  could  point 
out — assuming  now.  speaking  hypothet- 
ically.  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee eventually  made  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  bill — that  it  had  run  the 
pamut  of  foreign  policy  consideration  in 
the  Senate  and  was  found  not  to  be 
wanting. 

I  do  not  know  why  my  leadership  and 
my  President  do  not  want  to  put  the  bill 
in  the  strongest  possible  position  in  re- 
.spect  to  future  international  negotiations 
and  relationships.  I  merely  say.  most  re- 
spectfully, that  I  think  those  who  do  not 
want  it  to  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  deluding  themselves  in 
respect  to  the  implications  of  the  bill  if 


it  becomes  the  law  in  future  interna- 
tional relations. 

I  can  almost  hear  the  Russians  in  the 
United  Nations  conniving  and  resorting 
to  whatever  tactic  and  technique  they 
can  strike  upon  to  seek  to  impair  the 
operation  of  the  American  monopoly  in 
space. 

Oh.  but  it  will  be  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can fiag  stands  behind  it.  When  the 
Russians  get  through  in  the  United  Na- 
tions pointing  out  what  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  on  a  unilateral  basis 
through  an  American  monopoly  in  re- 
spect to  the  exercise  of  alleged  rights  in 
space,  we  may  discover  that  we  do  not 
have  as  many  supporters  in  the  United 
Nations  as  we  think,  for  one  cannot  sit 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  these  days  and  not  recog- 
nize that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  seri- 
ous questions  are  being  raised  about  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia  as  to  where 
our  policies  are  leading  mankind. 

We  know  our  motivations.  We  know 
they  arc  pitched  on  a  plane  of  high,  un- 
impeachable idealism.  We  know  that 
we  seek  only  peace.  We  know  that  we 
seek  to  make  freedom  secure. 

We  know  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  making  war.  We  know  that  we  de- 
plore nuclear  testing,  both  atmospheric 
and  underground.  We  know  that  the 
only  reason  why  we  are  engaging  in 
nuclear  testing  is  that  if  we  do  not.  there 
is  the  great  danger  that  Russia  will  sur- 
pass us  in  nuclear  striking  power,  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  how  to  counter- 
act nuclear  missiles.  We  know  all  that. 
But  somehow  we  do  not  like  to  ask  our- 
selves the  questions :  Does  the  rest  of  the 
world  agree  with  us;  or  are  there  parts 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  that  do  not  agree 
with  us,  and  are  those  parts  expanding? 
We  also  know  that  many  of  our 
friendly  allies  around  the  world  are  ap- 
preciative of  the  great  sacrifices  the 
American  people  have  made  in  money 
and  in  many  other  respects,  including 
blood,  to  help  keep  the  world  secure. 
The  ugly  fact  keeps  raising  its  head  in 
the  arena  of  world  opinion  that  if  the 
United  States  and  Russia  continue  for 
long  their  present  course  of  action,  war 
will  become  inevitable. 

We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  in- 
evitability of  war.  We  are  going  to  avoid 
it  only  if  we  succeed  in  making  the  ideas 
and  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
work.  I  know  of  no  other  procedure 
available  to  mankind  which  gives  us  any 
hope  for  peace,  other  than  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  ideals  and  objectives 
and  procedures  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  to  the  procedures,  many  need  to  be 
changed.  We  all  know  that.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  do  that  over  night. 
That  is  going  to  take  time.  However, 
we  are  going  to  make  it  more  difficult  m 
changing  these  procedures  and  in  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  unless  we  are  very  careful  to 
see  to  it  that  we  do  not  follow  a  national- 
istic course  of  action  that  will  result  m 
antagonizing  segments  of  the  world  and 
giving  the  Russians  an  excuse  for  carry- 
ing on  an  attack  against  us  in  the  United 
Nations. 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned  about  the 
sateUite  bill.     I  am  concerned  over  the 


fact  that  we  have  not  explored  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  its  foreign 
pohcy  implications.  We  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  be  doubly  certain  of 
our  ground  in  regard  to  the  satellite  bill. 
I  know  of  no  haste  that  is  required.  I 
believe  there  is  general  agreement  among 
us  that  this  program  is  going  to  take  2 '  ^ 
to  3  years  before  we  will  really  be  in  a 
position  to  implement  such  a  system  on  a 
large  scale.  All  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  asking  for,  along  with 
his  associates  in  this  debate,  is  for  a 
few  months'  delay — really  only  a  few 
weeks'  delay;  but  if  it  can  go  over  until 
November  or  December,  a  few  months' 
delay.  In  fact,  there  wotild  be  no  great 
loss  suffered  if  it  went  over  to  January. 
With  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
as  this  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  act  so 
hastily.  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  we 
should  act  until  after  the  election  and 
until  after  the  people  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  us  at  the  precinct 
level,  which  is  so  basic  to  the  whole  dem- 
ocratic process  of  self-government. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
act  until  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  held  hearings  on  the  bill.  Con- 
sider the  witnesses  we  should  hear. 
There  are  great  international  lawyers  in 
this  country  whose  views  ought  to  be 
made  available  through  testimony  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  should  like  to  have  Adlai  Stevenson 
called  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  examined  at  great  length 
in  regard  Xa  some  of  the  facets  of  the 
bill  in  relation  to  the  potentiaUty  of 
creating  problems  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  know  very  well  that  many  Sen- 
ators simply  want  to  brush  this  proposal 
off;  but  I  say  to  them:  "Brush  it  off  after 
you  have  heard  the  facts,  if  you  think 
it  should  be  brushed  off  then.  Brush  it 
off  after  you  have  heard  the  witnesses,  if 
their  testimony  did  not  change  your 
opinion."  But  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
justify  brushmg  it  off,  which  is  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  try  to  speed  swition 
on  this  highly  important  bill  prior  to  ad- 
journment. We  should  delay  action  un- 
til the  appropriate  witnesses  have  been 
heard  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. When  the  situation  is  looked  at 
from  that  standpoint,  my  request  is  not 
so  unreasonable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  am  sorry.  I  shall 
not  yield  to  anyone,  as  I  announced  at 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     For  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  interest. 

Mr.  President,  mine  is  a  very  reason- 
able request.  Perhaps  I  take  undue  pride 
in  the  merits  of  the  request,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  request  based  on  common - 
sense.  What  in  the  world  can  be  wrong 
about  a  request  which  is  simply  to  put 
the  vote  on  the  bill  over  until  November 
or  December,  or,  if  you  will,  even  until 
January,  to  provide  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  opportunity 
to  conduct  hearings  on  the  bill,  because 
it  is  pregnant  with  foreign  policy  im- 
plications. Put  off  the  vote  until  mter- 
national   lawyers  have   testified  on   the 
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bill.    Put  it  off  until  we  have  heard  from 
Adlal  SteTenaon  or  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  him  before  the  cwnmittee 
to  discuss  the  foreign  policy  implication. 
Let  me  make  clear  for  the  Record 
again  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  not  saying  that  he  is  opposed  to 
a  vote  ever  occurring  on  the  bill.    The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  annotmced 
earlier  this  morning  that  if  the  bill  goes 
over  until  after  the  election,  he  will  not 
be  a  party  to  any  move  to  prevent  a 
vote  on  the  bill  after  there  has  been  a 
reasonable  opportimity  for  adequate  de- 
bate on  it.    But  I  feel  so  deeply  about  it. 
'     I  am  so  convinced  that  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  push  the  bill  through  the  Senate 
at  this  time,  that  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  put  myself  in  the  position  I  am  now 
in.    If  anyone  has  any  question  as  to 
whether  I  have  any  doubt  about  my  posi- 
tion, he  could  not  be  more  wrong,  for  we 
are  now  going  through  a  period  in  which 
the  pi^Uamentary  tactics  which  those  of 
us  are  using  to  prevent  the  early  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  prior  to  election  will 
be  misunderstood  by  millions  of  people, 
will  be  misrepresented  and  distorted  by 
our    enemies.    But    what    cowards    we 
would  be  if  we  ran  for  cover  because  of 
that. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  situation  comes  up 
in  my  election  year.  But,  after  all,  I 
know  of  no  more  acid  test  of  my  dedica- 
tion to  following  where  I  believe  the  facts 
lead  than  this.  I  am  quite  frank  to  say 
that  I  would  rather  lose  my  seat  in  the 
Senate  than  not  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  prevent  a  vote  on  the  satellite  bill 
until  after  the  election.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain more  clearly  how  important  I 
think  the  bill  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  destiny  of  this  Republic.  I  do  not 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  supporters 
of  the  bill.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  sup- 
porten  of  the  bill  that  It  will  not  have 
aeiioua  foreign  relations  consequenoea 
if  pMMd,  Z  hold  to  the  point  of  view 
that  X  think  the  Communist  segment  of 
the  world  will  m»ke  capital  out  of  the 
PM«»ffe  of  the  bill. 

Z  believe  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
control,  the  admintitraUon.  the  Jurlidlo- 
Uon  over  the  MtelUte  eommunlo«Uon 
protram  ihould  be  in  the  U.S.  Qovern- 
ment.     X  do  not  buy  the  ariument, 
plausibly  phrased,   and   supported   by 
many  editorial  writers  in  my  SUte  and 
eliewhere,  that  what  la  i^Mdly  a  hybrid 
admlnlstraUon  of  the  program  can  b« 
arranged     between     government    and 
monopoly.     Z  shall  not  use  the  words 
"private  enterprise"  in  connection  with 
the  bill.    X  shall  leave  that  to  the  bill's 
proponents,  for  this  is  not  a  bill  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.    It  Is  a  bill  that  I  think 
can  be  described,  at  best,  as  a  partner- 
ship between  the  U.S.  Government  and 
monopoly.    But  I  shall  oppose  such  a 
partnership,  no  matter  by  what  descrip- 
tive labels  its  nomenclature  may  be.  for 
Z  think  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  until 
we  know  more  about  where  we  are  going 
in  space,  until  we  know  more  about  the 
international  law   problems  which   are 
arising  in  connection  with  space,  until  we 
know  more  about  the  attitude  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  had  better  keep 
this  program  an  American  flag  program, 
not    an   American    monopoly   program 
using  the  American  flag.    There  is  quite 


a  difference,  different  as  opposites  pan 
be,  between  an  American  flag  program 
and  an  American  monopoly  program 
using  the  American  flag. 

.So,  Mr  President,  those  of  us  who! are 
so  greatly  concerned  about  this  bill  Seek 
to  raise  a  signal  of  warning  to  the  Amjeri- 
can  people — a  signal  still  familiarl  to 
them,  even  though  our  highway  Con- 
struction program  is  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  have  so  many  warning  sighals 
erected  at  the  junction  points  with  Kail- 
roads.  So  I  raise  the  old  railroad  signal 
warning,  "Stop,  Look,  Listen."  I  sav  to 
the  American  people.  "Stop,  Look,  land 
Listen,"  because  I  believe  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  let  loose  a  dangerous  instru- 
mentality, in  the  form  of  this  bill,  which 
would  do  great  damage  to  us  domesti- 
cally, insofar  as  our  economy  is  con- 
cerned, and  also  would  do  great  daO(iaBe 
to  us  insofar  as  our  foreign  policty  is 
concerned. 

It  is  on  those  two  premises  that,  in 
due  course  of  time,  I  shall  discuss— in 
November  or  December,  I  hope— my  spe- 
cific, detailed  objections  to  the  bill.  I 
plead  with  the  leadership  to  schedljle  it 
for  November  or  December,  or  even  next 
January.  I  assure  the  leadership  that 
I  have  no  intention  to  seek  to  prevent  the 
taking  of  a  vote  on  tiie  bill.  I  have 
simply  become  convinced  that  the  bill 


should  not  be   voted   upon   until   after 
the  election. 

Let  me  say  to  my  opponents  in  this 
debate  that  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  our  little  handful  of  Senfctors 
will  be  able  to  stop  them.    Many  events 
in  the  days  ahead  will,  as  we  knowi,  de- 
termine that.    It  will  be  determined  in 
no  small  part  by  the  will  of  thosa  who 
share  my  fears  to  stand  united  in  op- 
position to  the  attempt  to  have  thi;  bill 
considered  prior  to  the  election.    It  will 
be  determined  in  no  small  measure  on 
the  basis  of  whether  those  who  art  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ai-e  willing  to  so  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  what  they  bellcTt  the 
importance  of  delay  tn  connection  with 
the  blU  that  they  will  be  willing  to  take 
the  abuse,  the  oastlgatlotv  the  oriUQlNmR, 
the  dUtortloni,  and  the  mlsrepiciMUu- 
tloni  which  will  be  heaped  upon  thetw, 
tor  I  warn  those  who  are  In  our  group 
that  they  will  be  viciously  attftckrd 
However,  so  long  as  Uiey  are  willing  to 
stand  and  "take  it,"  I  shall  stand  with 
them.    But  one  or  two  or  three  of  us 
cannot  do  It  alone. 

I  have  made  very  clear  Uint  I  hotH  thai 
during  the  day  those  who  feel  that  Uie 
early  passage  of  this  bill  would  b«  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interest  will  decide 
what  their  parliamentary  strategy  will 
be.    As  I  have  said,  in  connection  mUi  a 
matter  such  as  this,  only  in  unity  is  there 
sti'ength.    So  I  ask  them  to  count  on  my 
participation  lii  whatever  general  Course 
of  action  they  agree  upon ;  and  I  wD(l  hold 
the  floor  until  such  time  ns  they  believe 
they  have  decided  on  what  the  coolise  of 
action  should  be.    In  holding  the  floor,  I 
shall  consider  it  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  record  in  regard  to  the  Senate  rule 
which  gives  this  precious  right  and  privi- 
lege, so  important  to  each  Senaton.  for  I 
do  not  believe  we  -should  do  aixything 
which  would  leave  the  slightest  question 
about  that  rule  or  would  cast  a  shadow 
of  doubt  over  it. 


Some  may  ask  me.  "If  the  opponents 
are  willing  to  withdraw  the  appeal,  and 
smce  they  have  made  clear  that  they  are 
willing  to  withdraw  it,  why  not  let  that 
settle  the  matter?  Are  you  not  really 
duty  bound  as  a  Senator  to  cooperate 
with  them  by  letting  them  withdraw  the 
appeal?" 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  plausible  posi- 
tion to  be  taken  by  one  who  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  controversy.  But  now  tlic 
issue  has  been  joined;  and  the  issue  is 
whether  this  bill  shall  be  voted  on  before 
the  election  or  after  the  election.  So 
time  becomes  an  important  factor. 

Therefore,    Mr.    President,   from    the 
standpoint  of  the  time  factor,  those  of 
us  who  are  in  opposition  are  not  willing 
to   weaken   our   parliamentary   position 
on  the  floor,  so  long  as  we  act  within 
the  rules — which  is  what  we  are  doing. 
Mr.    President.  I  think   it   important 
that  we  clear  up  another  phase  of  this 
matter,  for  now  we  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  sustaining  or  overruling  the  decision 
of  the  Chair.     Withdrawal  of  the  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  would  not 
really  give  us  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion.    We  do  not  accept  the  argument 
that    if    no    other    Senator    made    an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair, 
then  the  presumption  would  be  that  the 
rest    of    the    Members    of    the    Senate 
agreed.     That  would  not  follow.     If  that 
were  to   be  done,  then,  Mr.   President, 
when,  10,  25,  or  50  years  from  now.  some 
student  analyzed  the  Record,  he  would 
not  be  in  a  very  good  position  to  know 
for  a  certainty  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  had  gone  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  history  should 
know  the  answer  to  that  question  and 
history  should  know  how  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  feel  that  this  rule  of  privi- 
leae  can.  In  effect,  be  defeated  by  the 
parliamentary  tactics  used  yesterday  In 
%\\  eiideavor  to  proceed  by  way  of  a  mo- 
tion which,  If  made  after  12  o'clock  and 
before  1  p.m .  would  have  denied  each 
Senator    the    precious    prlvUeue    and 
iluht  to  amend  the  Journal,    Why,  Mr, 
PrexUlrnt,  Uils  Is  a  right  which  la  hoary 
and  bewhiskered  with  ti'adltloii  In  U\r 
Seuikir,    tndtspuuble    yet    challenged. 
We  think  It  Is  such  an  Important  rlaht 
that  we  should  have  a  roUcall  on  the 
Issue  of  Its  preservation,    Thei*eforc.  »!< 
I  said  earlier.  If  later  tn  the  day,  or 
tomorrow,  or  next  week,  the  pendlns 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  Is 
withdrawn.  Uiere  will  be  other  Senators 
who  will  take  the  appeal. 

I  recognise  that  In  the  situation  in 
which  I  And  myself  it  Is  difficult  to 
iveRotlate  or  bariialn  with  the  opposition, 
but  I  feel,  in  turn,  that  my  leadership 
is  entitled  to  know  the  position  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  willing 
lo  take.  So,  I  say  It  In  case  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  have  any  desire  at 
all  to  consult  among  themselves  In  con- 
nection with  any  proposition  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  might  wish 
to  make. 

I  think  my  group  would  l>e  interested 
in  conferring  with  the  leadership  off  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  an  understanding 
with  respect  to  an  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair,    We  would  not  deny 
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the  right  of  the  Senator  who  has  made 
the  present  appeal  to  withdraw  it.  We 
certainly  would  not  want  to  take  away 
any  of  his  precious  rights,  either,  any 
more  than  we  want  to  lose  ours.  I  refer 
to  an  understanding  which  could  l>e 
worked  out,  without  any  loss  of  the  par- 
liamentary position  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  so  that,  if  the  appeal  were  with- 
drawn, there  would  be  a  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  that  the  parliamentary 
status  quo  remained  while  another  Sen- 
ator appealed  trom  the  decision  of  the 
Chair,  and  that  we  would  then  have  a 
1  uUcall  vote  on  that  appeal. 

We  are  prefectly  willing  to  move  along 
in  this  debate  parliamentarywise,  but 
we  are  not  willing,  as  of  now.  to  lose 
our  position  on  the  floor,  which  we 
would  in  regard  to  the  appeal  matter  if 
I  should  agree  to  yield  long  enough  for 
the  appeal  to  be  withdrawn.  We  are 
.'^atisfied  that,  under  the  rules,  we  would 
be  in  a  parliamentary  ix>sition  where  ah 
objection  might  be  raised,  and  prevail. 
if  another  Senator  not  of  our  group  got 
tlie  floor  first,  and  we  would  then  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  complete  the 
]  ecord  on  this  appeal. 

We  think  the  record  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted. We  would  not  suggest  that  the 
appeal  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
not  be  withdrawn.  If  the  maker  of  that 
appeal  wants  to  withdraw  it,  that  is  his 
right.  We  would  protect  him  to  the  hilt 
m  the  exercise  of  that  right,  too.  because 
that  rule  is  equally  important.  But  we 
do  think  the  best  way  to  complete  the 
hi.story  on  this  issue  is  to  have  a  vote 
now  on  whether  or  not  the  Senate  sus- 
tains the  Chair  in  his  ruling. 

If  the  Senate  wants  my  opinion.  I 
ihuik  the  vote  to  sustain  would  be  prac- 
tically unanimous.  I  think  practically 
every  Senator,  now  that  he  has  taken 
the  time  to  study  the  rules,  would  sus- 
tain the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  Why  not 
have  a  vote  on  it?  It  will  flx  the  preoe- 
(lout  with  unqueiUoned  certainty  ao  far 
u.s  histoi-y  is  concerned.  We  asked  foi- 
a  We  think  It  Is  a  reasonable  request 
Wi'  can  never  get  It,  under  U)e  rules,  we 
nir  !i«\UKfled,  unless  we  have  the  ooopera* 
uun  of  our  opposition  oti  this  matter. 

A  tier  all,  this  Is  not  a  bloodletUt\g  dc- 
\w.w  The  divlsltm  in  the  Senate  is  not  a 
piMwonal  division.  This  in  not  an  as- 
.Miuli*nnd -battery  contest.  This  Is  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  betwean 
Mhcere  men  on  the  proper  parliamentary 
upproach  In  regard  to  the  handling  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

My  gracious,  I  sometimes  think  many 
pi'ople  believe  that,  because  a  difference 
.such  as  tills  develops,  we  hate  each 
other.  The  fact  is  that  we  love  each 
other.  Manj'  persons  do  not  understand 
that  our  differences  aw  professional 
UilTorences,  carrying  out  a  trust  as  we 
.sec  the  trust.  There  has  to  be  an  ac- 
commodation even  between  combatants 
in  a  parliamentary  battle. 

bo  I  made  this  suggestion  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  to  consider  dur- 
\iVA  the  day.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal 
about  the  parliamentary  position  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  going  to  take. 
I  know  full  well  that  eventually,  under 
ilie  old  truism,  'This  too  will  pass,"  this 
debate  will  come  to  an  end  with  the 
passage  of  time.    I  would  like  to  work 


out,  from  our  standpoint,  the  maximum 
accommodation  with  the  opposition 
without  surrendering  our  cause. 

The  specific  proposal  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  makes  I  think  is  a 
fair  one. 

My  associates,  may  I  say  to  my  leader- 
ship, are  extremely  desirous  of  having  a 
vote.  They  are  desiious  of  keeping  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
before  the  Senate,  either  by  the  original 
appealer  or  by  a  substitute. 

Now  let  me  talk  from  another  stand- 
point about  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  confronts  us.  Of  course,  there 
can  be  many  a  slip  between  cup  and  lip 
in  parliamentary  debate.  No  one  knows 
that  better  tlian  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Under  the  strain  of  debate, 
under  the  pressure  of  conflicting  advice 
Uiat  is  funneled  to  a  Senator  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  such  as  this,  we  all 
know  there  is  always  a  possibility  that 
some  slip  will  occur  to  move  a  Senator 
out  of  this  parliamentary  position  for 
the  time  being  and  force  him  to  take  up 
another.  But  I  would  have  my  col- 
leagues take  a  look  at  some  of  the  par- 
liamentary problems  which  will  confront 
us  in  the  next  few  days  in  coimection 
with  tills  situation. 

ETventually  there  will  be  a  disposal  of 
the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  in  one  way  or  another — I  hope 
along  the  Une  I  have  suggested  by  way 
of  an  offer  to  the  leadership.  Once  the 
apf>eal  issue  is  disposed  of,  there  then 
will  be  before  the  Senate  the  same  rule, 
and  rights  thereunder,  which  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  privileged.  As 
Senators  will  see  in  a  moment,  the  rule, 
which  I  shall  read,  permits  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Journal.  There  is  no  rule 
of  germaneness  embedded  in  the  rule 
pertaining  to  the  Journal.  It  la  In  the 
discretion  of  the  amenders  to  deter- 
mine what  amendments  they  wish  to 
propose. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  many,  l^e 
Chaplain's  prayer  Is  the  Arst  one,  about 
which  I  shall  talk  at  some  lenath  later 
tills  morning. 

X  aald  yeaurday  that  X  thliOt  a  hli- 
tortc  speech  was  made  on  the  floor  ot 
Uie  Senau  Wednesday,  July  S&,  by  the 
Democratic  whip  of  the  Senate  I  Mr, 
HvMVMaiYl.  I  said  yesterday  Uiat  X 
think  reference  to  that  speech  should  bo 
made  In  the  Journal. 

It  is  interesting,  is  It  not,  to  note  I 
compared  it  j'esterday  with  that  great 
historic  speech  of  the  late  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  now  gone  to  his  Maker, 
Mr.  McMahon.  He  stood  In  the  Senate, 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  I  recall  in 
the  second  row  from  the  back,  near  the 
center  of  the  Chamber,  and  made  that 
.speech  on  atomic  power  which  was  heard 
around  the  world— a  speech  which  I 
think  we  can  fairly  say  jx>cked  the  Na- 
tion and  continues  to  rock  the  Nation. 
I  referred  to  it  yesterday  in  debate. 
When  we  pick  up  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  this  morning,  we  note 
an  article  about  the  McMahon  speech 
of  about  10  years  ago.  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  "who  is  filling  that  void?" 

I  Ihould  like  to  have  my  staff  member 
get  me  a  copy  of  this  morning's  Wash- 


ington Post  and  Times  Herald  with  that 
article  in  it.  How  correct  the  Washing- 
ton Post  is.  The  issue  raised  by  the  great 
McMahon  10  years  ago  probably  excels 
in  importance  all  the  issues  facing  this 
Republic,  because  until  we  find  a  way 
and  means  of  implementing  the  prcHxisal 
of  McMahon  for  the  use  of  atomic  power 
for  F>eace  rather  than  for  war,  mankind 
will  continue  to  face  both  the  possibility 
and  the  probability  of  oblivion.  A  dec- 
ade ago  he  was  the  leader  m  our  Na- 
tion with  the  statesmanship  to  foresee 
the  dangerous  path  of  mankind  to- 
ward oblivion  unless  mankind  harnessed 
atomic  power  for  peace;  and  the  United 
States  was  then  situated  to  lead  the 
way,  because  it  had  a  monopoly  on 
atomic  power. 

The  article  on  McMahon  is  in  Marquis 
Childs'  column  of  this  morning.  Marquis 
Childs  said  in  the  column: 


Whmsx   Is  Today's   Senatok  McSCaron? 

In  the  17  Bwlftly  moving  years  since  the 
mass  death  that  burst  over  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  the  nuclear  arms  race  has  come  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  sense  of  shock 
and  horror — ol  a  new  and  incalculable  di- 
mension In  the  affairs  of  men — has  been 
eroded  away  as  each  side  tests  new  waapons 
and  makes  new  claims  for  thoae  weapons. 

Pointing  up  this  erosion  Is  an  anniversary 
that  Is  a  reminder  of  the  Immediate  after- 
math of  the  onset  of  the  nuclear  age  and  the 
Intense  and  passionate  concern  over  ways 
and  means  to  harness  the  atom  for  peace 
rather  than  war.  Senator  Brlen  McMahon,  of 
Connecticut,  who  died  of  cancer  10  years  ago, 
led  a  long  and  successlul  struggle  to  Insure 
that  the  development  of  atomic  energy  would 
come  under  civilian  rather  than  military 
control . 

Aside  from  his  success  In  politics  and  the 
law.  there  was  nothing  outstanding  about 
McMat)Lon  before  he  cam*  to  grips  with  the 
terrible  force  that  aclenoe  had  unleaahed. 
But  hf  brought  imagination,  undsrttandlng. 
and  dUciplint  to  a  raaUsaUon  that  In  man's 
upward  climb  over  mllUona  of  yaara,  this 
was  a  kind  of  Oreat  Divide.  A  aeeret  doer  had 
b«*n  unlocked— the  aeeret  of  the  heart  of 
ths  unlver«»— «nd  there  was  no  turning  back 

Tbose  who  knew  him  in  what  now  seema 
a  Umt  very  far  baek  oan  reeaU  the  trana* 
formation  that  occurred  m  h*  dedleaud  htm* 
asU  iu  tht  cnuat  ut  civtllun  niattary  «vvr 
aion\lc  energy  Nt  iiMtk  a  aiwclal  court*  ta 
mudy  at  tha  Bureavi  nt  gtanaarda  an  that  hf 
eould  get  M>m*  graap  nf  what  thia  naw  ftUTV 
meant  Nta  |»re<icr\tpatlnn  b*eame  almnat  at\ 
obMMlon, 

Aa  ehaUrman  of  a  special  a»naW  OommttWie 
on  AttMnlo  Knargy,  h*  had  tht  typa  of  as* 
aigumtnt  that  raral)-  falla  lo  a  fraahman  Sen- 
ator, Thanks  largaly  to  hU  aaal  and  to  hla 
n«v*r-wn\'«rlng  poraUltnca.  U\a  McMahon 
Art,  coverlnR  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  rreattng  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaalon, 
was  paaaad.  One  of  tu  goals  waa  to  prohibit 
tht  apr«ad  of  Amtrtoa'i  nuolaar  know*how 
and  thertby  to  prevent  tht  sprtad  of  nuclear 
weapoiu.. 

It  is  b  comment  not  on  the  art  nor  un  lis 
author  but  on  the  nature  of  the  decade  since 
McMahon'a  death  that  the  goal  of  ctvllUu 
control  and  civilian  uae  has  been  to  a  large 
degree  thwarted, 

So  Uiat  I  shall  take  no  chances  at  all, 
although  I  believe  tlie  next  paragraph 
in  the  column  would  be  within  rule  XIX. 
I  will  skip  it.  I  continue  to  read  further 
f  ixun  tlie  column : 

One  qualifier  must  be  added.  The  glow- 
ing promise  of  atomic  energy  In  transform- 
ing the  world,  as  It  waa  viewed  when  Mc- 
Mahon was  fighting  for  civilian  control,  has 
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dlmmwl.  Tlie  teohnology  for  harnessing  the 
atom  to  pe«oetlme  purposes  has  proved  to  be 
more  coinid«x  and  more  coetly  than  had  been 
forosooTi 

But,  above  all,  wliat  Is  lacking  today  Is 
tha  aenae  of  urgency  that  Brlen  McMahon 
bffou^t  to  his  task.  In  this  Capital  today. 
tlMt  urtanoy  aeans  all  but  nonexistent. 

Suropa  haa  voload  disappointment  that 
PraaMant  Kennedy  on  Telstar  spoke  words 
that  fit  Into  tha  old  cold  war  formula.  He 
■samii  to  ba  responding  to  Premier  Khru- 
ibfOlMTl  bOMt  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
•attulaBUa  mlaalle  which  can  hit  a  fly  In 
■paea.  Tliat  was  an  invitation  to  American 
weaponaers  to  go  to  Congress  for  new  bil- 
llona  to  puah  the  development  of  an  inter- 
planetary flyswatter. 

Tba  Post  OOce  Department  is  issuing  a 
eommamoratlve  Brlen  Mcliahon  stamp.  It 
will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  fierce  strug- 
gle of  one  Individual  to  harness  the  atom 
for  peaceful  purposes.  In  the  light  of  the 
military  secrecy  surrounding  the  develop- 
ment <A  atomic  fission  for  war,  the  odds  at 
the  start  were  heavily  against  McMahon. 
But  he  brought  the  Congress  and,  in  a  large 
degree,  public  opinion  around  to  his  view. 
The  familiarity  of  17  years  of  atomic  head- 
lines may  not  have  bred  contempt.  But 
It  has  created  a  kind  of  numb  disregard  for 
the  ever  more  rapid  drift  of  events. 

Not  only  is  that  beautiful  writing,  but 
it  is  inspiring  writing.  I  have  read  the 
parts  that  I  thought  I  could  safely 
read  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  al- 
though I  believe  the  entire  column  would 
be  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  Marquis  Childs  is  deserving  of 
recognition  for  that  column.  But  much 
more  important,  the  great  American 
statesman  about  whom  he  wrote  is  de- 
serving of  our  recollection  of  the  great 
thing  he  did  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  he  made  that  historic  speech.  We 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  keep 
faith,  as  a  people,  with  a  nation.  There 
is  practical  idealism  in  the  McMahon 
speech.  I  say  practical  idealism,  because 
many  ideals  are  practical. 

The  impracticalities  are  the  expedi- 
encies which  compromise  the  principle, 
the  failure  to  keep  faith  with  what  we 
know  Is  right,  because  pressures  appeal- 
ing to  selfish  interests  are  yielded  to. 

If  people  would  take  the  time  to  ana- 
lyze the  speech  on  disarmament  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Miimesota.  the 
Democratic  whip,  which  he  gave  in  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  July  25,  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  with  practically  no  one 
except  a  few  of  us  in  the  Chamber,  they 
would  share  my  view  that  the  Senator's 
speech  of  Wednesday,  July  25,  is  in  the 
class  of  the  McMahon  speech  of  years 
ago. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
speaking  out  on  the  great  issue  of  dis- 
armament for  many  years  now.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  has  been  trying  to  warn 
-^he  American  people,  as  I  have  heard  him 
and  read  him  and  studied  him,  that  un- 
less we  solve  this  problem  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament in  our  time — and  when  I  say 
in  our  time  I  do  not  mean  in  the  time 
of  any  individual  among  us,  because  only 
God  knows  how  long  that  time  will  be — 
but  I  am  speaking  about  in  our  time  in 
the  sense  that  we  usually  mean  when 
we  use  the  phrase  "in  our  time":  in  the 
time  of  our  generation.   In  my  judgment 


that  will  encompass  not  more  tl^an  a 
score  of  years.  It  is  possible  that  W0  may 
not  have  more  than  10  years  to  save  most 
of  mankind  from  oblivion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  worW  will 
either  disarm  in  our  time  or  will  go  to 
nuclear  war.  after  which  there  f»ill  be 
no  victory,  at  lesust  not  for  any  <>f  the 
participants,  and  it  will  be  an  empty 
victory  for  that  part  of  the  humam  race 
that  may  be  left  in  some  parts  «>f  the 
world. 

This  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  h8is  had  to  meet  aUacks, 
I  know,  as  have  the  rest  of  us,  because 
of  his  position  on  disarmament.  Any- 
one who  reads  his  speech  of  last  Wednes- 
day, which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to.  will  find  that  he  is  nc))t  pro- 
posing unilateral  disarmamp\t.  Quite 
to  the  contrary;  he  is  expressing  great 
concern  about  what  our  policy  ^\\\.  be 
with  respect  to  inspection  of  rluclear 
testing.  However,  the  thesis,  the  un- 
derlying idealism  of  the  Hunfiphrey 
speech  of  Wednesday,  is  that  we  must 
find  a  way  of  bringing  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers of  the  world  to  accept  a  progtam  of 
enforceable  disarmanent.  Pleaae  note 
my  words,  Mr.  President.  We  art  talk- 
ing about  enforceable  disarmament.  Un- 
less we  can  enforce  a  disarmamerit  pro- 
gram, any  disarmament  agreemetit  will 
not  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 
"Well,"  it  is  said,  "Mr.  Senaton,  what 
does  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  of  Wednesday  in  regard  to 
disarmament  have  to  do  with  the  parlia- 
mentary issue  before  the  Senate?" 

I  believe  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it,  at  least  for  those  of  us  who  $re  in- 
volved in  this  debate  on  the  satellite 
bill  and  who  have  tried  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  we  think  the  bill  is 
pregnant  with  American  foreign  policy 
implications  and  problems,  and  thjat  for- 
eign policy  is  bound  up  in  this  whole 
question  of  p>eace.  Some  of  us  are  ad- 
vocates of  the  point  of  view  that  there 
cannot  be  an  enduring  peace  untdl  there 
is  total  and  complete  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. 

We  are  so  convinced  of  that  fajct  that 
we  think  it  is  very  important  ti»at  the 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  July  25,  not  only 
refer  to  this  historic  speech  on  disarma- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but 
that  that  great  speech  be  set  outi  in  the 
Journal  paragraph  by  paragralph  by 
paragraph. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  proper- 
ly emphasize  the  historic  signific&nce  of 
that  speech  if  it  is  not  inserted  in  the 
Journal  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
amendment  by  amendment.  Therefore 
we  have  prepared  amendments  wlfiich  we 
shall  offer  after  we  have  offered  our 
amendment  for  the  insertion  of  the 
Chaplain's  prayer  in  the  Recorbi,  about 
which  I  shall  speak  for  a  few  houi's  later 
today. 

We  have  prepared  amendment$  which 
will  cover  each  of  the  paragraphs  of  the 
great  speech  on  disarmament  delivered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  last 
Wednesday..  I  shall  offer  them,  one  by 
one  as  amendments  to  the  Journal. 
What  a  historic  record  that  wUll  be,  if 
our , amendments  are  agreed  to. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
the  greatest  parliamentarian  in  the  Sen- 
ate arrive  in  the  Chamber — my  friend. 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  come  for  that  compliment,  but  I  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  know  I  will  welcome  any  In- 
structions he  might  slip  to  me  during  the 
day.  which  will  further  the  cause  which 
I  am  here  defending,  namely,  the  pre- 
cious right  of  every  Senator,  including 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  to  make 
certain  that  the  right  to  amend  the 
Journal  is  not  taken  away  from  us.  and 
that  there  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  which 
will  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
make  clear  that  they  are  acting  to  pre- 
serve that  right,  as  I  now  think,  upon 
reflection,  they  will  do  by  unanimous 
vote. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  when  I  made  my  offer. 
Before  I  proceed  further.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  shall  not  yield  to  him 
or  to  any  other  Senator,  because  I  an- 
nounced earlier  that  I  would  not  yield 
for  a  few  hours.  However,  I  shall  not 
say  anything  which,  in  my  judgment, 
would  in  any  way  involve  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  so  that  I  would  owe  him  a 
yielding  for  any  defense  he  might  wish 
to  make,  because  I  want  him  to  know  I 
am  his  greatest  defender  on  this  issue. 
I  shall  defend  the  right  of  every  Senator, 
because  I  learned  this  procedure  from  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  He  taught  me 
the  importance  gf  this  great  rule.  He  is 
so  correct.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can 
to  make  certain  that  it  is  preserved. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  am  merely  a 
novice  in  the  matter  of  the  application 
of  the  rules.  I  know  a  great  teacher. 
I  hope  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  let  me  into  his  class,  and  that  some- 
time during  the  day,  as  he  observes  the 
parliamentary  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
he  will  slip  to  me,  from  time  to  time, 
some  written  suggestions  as  to  how  I  can 
strengthen  my  case,  because  I  know  of  no 
one  who  is  better  able  to  advise  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  in  a  situation 
such  as  this  than  my  very  warm,  per- 
sonal friend,  a  man  whom  I  admire  so 
much,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell  1. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  amendments 
1  shall  offer.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  the  amendments,  be- 
cause they  refer  to  the  great,  historic 
speech  which  the  Democratic  whip  I  Mr. 
Humphrey!  made  in  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  July  25,  1962.  I  have  been 
so  impressed  by  his  speech,  and  many 
other  Senators  have  been  so  impressed 
by  his  speech,  that  we  believe  the  most 
appropriate  way  to  emphasize  it  for  all 
history  is  to  insert  it  in  the  Journal, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  amendment  by 
amendment.  I  wish  only  to  be  fair.  I 
desire  my  opposition  in  this  debate  to 
know  that  I  propose  to  do  that  in  the 
course  of  the  day  or  night,  and  I  shall 
do  it,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  the  rule 
that  I  shall  now  read  to  the  Senate.    It 
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is  rule  IV  and  appears  on  page  3  of  the 
Senate  Bdanual: 

aVLciT 

JoumaX 
1.  The  pnx»edlng8  of  the  Senate  shall  ba 
briefly  and  acciu«tely  stated  on  the  Journal. 
Messages  of  the  President  in  full;  titles  of 
tills  and  joint  resolutions,  and  such  parts 
IIS  shall  be  affected  by  proposed  amend- 
ments— 

That  is  Uie  first  time  we  encounter  the 
very  important  word  "amendments"— 

nnd  such  parts  as  shall  ba  affected  by  pro- 
pusMl  amendments;  every  vote,  and  a  brief 
stutement  of  the  contenu  of  each  petition, 
inrmorlal.  or  piper  presented  to  the  SenaU 
shall  be  entered. 

2  The  legislative,  the  executive,  the  con- 
fidcrtlRl  legislative  proceedings,  and  the  pro- 
cp«lings  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of 
Impeachment,  shall  each  be  recorded  in  a 
separate  boc>lc. 

Now  I  shall  read  rule  VII,  on  page  6 
of  the  Senate  Manual. 

RTTLE  ^•^ 

V  Morning  business 

1.  After  the  Journal  is  read,  the  Presiding 
OCTicer  shall  lay  before  the  Senate  messages 
Irum  the  President,  reports  and  communi- 
cations from  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
uther  communications  addressed  to  the  Sen- 
ale,  and  such  bills.  Joint  resolutions,  and 
other  messages  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sfntatives  as  may  remain  up>cn  his  table 
from  any  previous  day's  session  undifpoeed 
of.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  then  caU  for. 
In  the  following  order: 

Tlie  presentation  of  jjctltlons  and  me- 
mi'rlals. 

RepKjrts  (if  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees 

The  Introduction  of  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
Uirsoiis. 

Concurrent  and  other  resolutions. 

All  of  which  shall  be  received  and  dis- 
]iosed  of  In  such  order,  unless  unanimous 
cnjiscnt  sha'.l  be  otherwise  given. 

2  Senators  having  petitions,  memorials. 
l-»ension  bills,  or  bills  for  the  payment  of 
l>rivate  claims  to  present  after  the  morning 
hour  may  deliver  them  to  the  Secretary  of 
<)<.e  Senate,  indorsing  upon  them  their 
names  and  the  reference  or  disposition  to  be 
made  thereof,  and  said  petitions,  memorials, 
nnd  bills  shnll,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  be  entered  on  the  Journal 
With  the  names  of  the  Senators  presenting 
them  as  having  l>een  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  Senate  shall  furnish  a  tran- 
script of  such  entries  to  the  OfBclal  Reporter 
cif  Debates  for  publication  In  the  R«cord. 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  interrupt  a  Sen- 
s'!■  -r  having  the  floor  for  the  purp>ose  of  Intro- 
ci  icing  any  memorial,  petition,  report  of  a 
committee,  resolution,  or  bill.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  this  rule 
u.iliout  any  point  of  order  hereunder  being 
Hi  ride  by  a  Senator. 

^  tJntU  the  morning  business  shall  have 
been  concluded,  and  so  announced  from  the 
Chair,  or  until  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  has 
arrived,  no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  bill,  resolution,  report  of 
a  committee,  or  other  subject  upon  the  cal- 
endrir  shall  be  entertained  by  the  Presiding 
OfTicer.  unless  by  unanimous  consent:  and 
if  such  consent  be  given,  the  motion  shall  not 
he  subject  to  amendment,  and  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
subject  propoeed  to  l>e  taken  up:  Provided. 
iiouerer.  That  on  Mondays  the  calendar  shaU 
be  called  under  rule  V^III.  and  during  the 
morning  hour  no  motion  shall  be  entertained 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  bill, 
resolution,  report  of  a  committee,  or  other 
.■subject  upon  the  calendar  except  the  motion 
to  continue  the  consideration  of  a  bill,  reso- 
lution, report  of  a  committee,  or  other  sub- 


ject against  objection  as  provided  In  rule 

vin. 

4.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
referred,  without  putting  the  qtiestion.  xinless 
objection  to  such  reference  is  nuMle;  In  which 
case  all  motions  for  the  reception  or  refer- 
ence of  such  petition,  memorial,  or  other 
paper  ahaU  be  put  Ui  the  order  In  which  the 
aame  shall  be  made,  and  ahall  not  be  open 
to  amendment,  except  to  add  instructions. 

5.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorialist  and 
have  Indorsed  thereon  a  brief  statement  of 
Its  contents,  and  shall  be  presented  and  re- 
ferred without  debate.  But  no  petition  or 
memorial  or  other  paper  signed  by  dtlsens  or 
subjects  of  a  foreign  power  shall  be  received, 
unless  the  same  be  tran&mltted  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Prealdent. 

6.  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents, 
as  provided  for  in  rule  VII,  paragraph  5,  of 
such  communications  as  are  presented  under 
the  order  at  business  "Presentation  of  peti- 
tions and  memorials"  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Ck>NaucssiONAL  Rbcokd;  and  no  other  portion 
of  such  oommunlcatlons  shall  be  Inserted  in 
the  Rix;oBO  unless  specifically  so  ordered  by 
vote  of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  rule 
XXIX,  paragraph  1,  except  that  communica- 
tions from  the  legislatures  or  conventions, 
lawfully  called,  of  the  respective  States,  ter- 
ritories, and  Insular  possessions  shall  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  Recobd  whenever  pre- 
sented, and  the  original  copies  of  such  com- 
munications shall  be  retained  in  the  files  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  wiU  not  yield.  I 
am  willing  to  find  out,  in  a  private, 
whispered  conversation,  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  wants  me  to  yield  for, 
but  I  have  made  clear  that  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  yield  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  like  to  have  me  tell  him 
what  I  have  In  mind? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  I  am  not  willing  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Arizona  tell  me. 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  can 
whisper  it  to  me;  but  I  shall  continue  to 
hold  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  a 
joint  resolution  which  has  been  handed 
to  me  by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  for  whom  I  have  unlimited 
admiration.  This  joint  resolution  really 
should  be  shown  to  the  majority  leader, 
not  to  me.  because  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  is  the  one  who  can  provide  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  wiUi  the  necessary 
assistance  which  he  vi'ill  need.  This  is 
a  joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  July 
1.  1962  (PubUc  Law  87-513).  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  31.  1962" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Augtist  31. 
1962". 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  important 
measure,  and  I  think  it  should  be  very 
helpful  and  persuasive  to  the  majority 
leadership  and  the  entire  leadership  of 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  we  can  work  out  at 
a  vei"y  early  hour  some  adjustment  in 
regard  to  the  satellite  bill.     But  wc  are 


not  going  to  do  It  at  this  hour,  inaofar 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  going  to  hcdd 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Senator  from  Arlsona;  but 
I  am  going  to  wait.  I  have  before  me 
a  number  of  notes  which  I  could  read. 
One  is  from  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  KiFAXTVEH  1 .  notifying  me  that  they 
will  be  in  consultation  at  12  o'clock,  and 
will  consult  with  me  directly  afterward. 
I  shall  wait  for  that  consultation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  kidding  any- 
one. This  is  a  tough  assignmoit.  But 
I  am  going  to  fill  It.  I  am  going  to  wait 
while  tliese  consultations  go  on.  This 
morning  I  announced  that  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  yield.  I  am  going  to  hold  the  floor 
for  as  long  as  Ood  gives  me  the  strength 
to  do  so,  xmtil  my  advisers  Inform  me 
what  their  own  parliamentary  policy 
vnll  be,  and  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
meantime  some  of  the  suggestions  I 
have  made  this  morning  in  the  hearing 
of  my  dear  friend,  the  Democratic  whip, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  may  reach  the  ears  of  the 
majority  leader,  through  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  as  a  medium,  and  in  the 
hope  that  possibly  there  can  be  held  in 
the  office  of  the  majority  leader  a  con- 
sultation as  to  whether  a  suggestion  I 
made  this  morning  is  at  all  acceptable 
to  the  leadership.  That  office,  not  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  is  the  place 
for  such  negotiations. 

After  all.  I  do  not  think  the  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  be  the  last  measure  of  great  impor- 
tance which  will  be  presented  to  me.  on 
the  presumption  that  then  I  will  bend 
my  knee  and  fall  on  my  face  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  on  the  theory  that  if  I 
did  not  do  so,  I  would  be  criticized  for 
holding  up  this  or  that  measure.  Well. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
which  is  doing  the  holding  up.  It  is  not 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  It  is 
the  satellite  bill. 

I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  prevent 
that  holdup:  but  I  shall  continue  to 
hold  the  floor  untilj  receive  instructions 
from  the  Kefauver  group  and  from  the 
majority  leader  and  the  other  leadership 
of  the  Senate,  because  I  have  been  in 
tough  negotiations  before,  and  I  know 
that  within  the  life  of  a  negotiation  we 
must  go  through  various  cycles.  So  I 
am  going  to  wait  for  that;  and.  within 
the  rules,  I  am  going  to  continue  to  speak 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Nothing  will 
deter  me  from  it  for  at  least  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  refer  to  section 
7  of  rule  VII: 

7.  The  Presiding  OfBcer  may  at  any  time 
lay,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
a  Senat(»'  to  move  to  lay,  before  the  Senate, 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  any  question  pending  at  that  time 
shall  be  suspended  for  this  purpose.  Any 
motion  so  made  shall  be  determined  without 
debate. 

This  is  rule  vm.  entitled  "Order  of 
Business,"  on  page  9: 

KX7UE  vin 
Order  of  business 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business 
for  each  day,  unless  upon  the  motion  the 
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8«n*te  ■hall  at  any  time  otherwise  order, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  tbe  calendar  of  bills  and  resolutions,  and 
continue  such  consideration  until  2  o'clock; 
and  bills  and  reeolutlons  that  are  not  ob- 
jected to  shall  be  taken  up  in  their  order, 
and  each  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  speak 
once  and  for  5  minutes  only  upon  any  ques- 
tion: and  the  objection  may  be  Interposed 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  upon 
motion  the  Senate  may  continue  such  con- 
sideration; and  this  order  shall  conunence 
immediately  after  the  call  for  "concurrent 
and  other  resolutions,"  and  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  the  unfinished  business  and  other 
special  orders.  But  If  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  any  matter 
notwithstanding  an  objection,  the  foregoing 
provisions  touching  debate  shall  not  apply. 
All  motions  made  before  2  o'clock  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  matter  shall 
be  determined  without  debate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  last  sentence 
which  is  so  vital  in  connection  with  this 
debate — the  little  sentence  which  reads: 

All  motions  made  before  2  o'clock  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  matter  shall 
be  determined  without  debate. 

It  was  into  that  parliamentary  box 
that  there  was  an  attempt  to  push  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  yesterday 
following  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
following  which,  as  I  said  last  night,  the 
majority  leader  was  appropriately  rec- 
ognized, as  a  matter  of  tradition  and 
protocol  and  courtesy  in  the  Senate.  He 
called  for  a  quorum.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  requested  a  live  quorum.  A  live 
quorum  was  completed.  But  there  was 
still  pending  before  the  Senate  the  Jour- 
nal for  any  action  following  its  reading 
that  any  Member  of  the  Senate  might 
wish  to  take  concerning  it. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  seeking 
the  floor.  The  Presiding  Officer,  very 
properly,  recognized  the  majority  leader, 
who  was  also  seeking  the  floor,  and  he 
moved  to  take  up  the  satellite  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  raised  the  point  of 
order  that  the  motion  was  out  of  order 
until  those  of  us  who  sought  to  amend 
the  Journal  had  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  it.  The  Record  will 
show  that  the  majority  leader  said,  in 
effect,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  calling  of 
the  quorum  had  ended  the  consideration 
of  the  Journal. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  that  it  did  not  end  our 
rights  in  respect  of  the  Journal;  that  we, 
under  the  rule,  were  entitled  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  Journal  at  the  first 
opportunity  we  had,  which  was  immedi- 
ately following  the  quorum  call. 

The  Chair  sustained  the  point  of  or- 
der— in  my  judgment,  rightly  so.  There 
was  one  other  factor.  The  ruling  of  the 
Chair  was  not  acceptable  to  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  an  appeal  was 
taken.  It  was  following  that  appeal  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  took  the  floor 
to  sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  That 
is  what  I  am  in  the  process  of  doing. 

In  fairness,  the  Record  should  show, 
as  I  tried  to  point  out  before,  that  the 
Senator  who  took  the  appeal  has  indi- 
cated he  will  withdraw  the  appeal.  But 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  satel- 
lite bill  take  the  pMasition  that  this  matter 
now  has  raised  a  problem  of  precedent  in 
th*  Senate,  and  we  think  the  precedent 
csm    be   determined    with   finality   and 


complete  clarity  only  with  a  rollcaljl  vote 
on  the  issue  of  the  appeal  froOi  the 
decision  of  the  Chair. 

So  we  have  offered  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  ag^ee  to 
get  this  matter  behind  us  if  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Seriate  will  agree  that  we 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  raise 
another  appeal  immediately,  if  thei  pres- 
ent appeal  is  withdrawn,  and  theste  will 
be  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  appeal;  We 
"think  that  is  fair.  We  think  it  wljl  set- 
tle the  question  once  and  for  allL  We 
think  it  will  leave  no  question  as  to 
what  the  position  of  the  Senate  is  in 
regard  to  the  Presiding  Officer's  atuling. 
He  may  not  think  so.  but  we  do^  We 
think  the  Presiding  Officer  is  entit^led  to 
have  that  record  made. 

We  hope  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  some  such  arrangement  so 
that  we  can  complete  our  discussSon  in 
connection  with  the  appeal  and  tis^en  go 
on  to  the  matter  of  amending  the 
Journal. 

The  rule  in  regard  to  the  Jpurnal 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  there  is 
no  rule  of  germaneness  applicable  to 
amending  the  Journal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  the  Senate  as  to 
what  they  want  to  include  in  the  Jour- 
nal. I  have  already  indicated  that  I 
think  the  beautiful  and  inspiring  prayer 
of  the  Chaplain  of  July  25  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Journal.  We  shall  offer 
an  amendment,  in  due  course,  to  add  it 
to  the  Journal.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  the  prayer  later,  but  J  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  up  or  down  our  apiend- 
ment  to  insert  it  in  the  Journal. 

Then,  as  I  was  saying  before  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona  carried  on  hia  whis- 
pered conversation  with  me  and  Showed 
me  the  resolution  which  I  read  into  the 
Record,  we  propose  to  offer  a  series  of 
amendments  equal  in  number  to  the 
paragraphs  in  the  great  Humphrey 
speech  on  disarmament  of  July  2t>,  ask- 
ing that  each  of  these  paragraphs  be 
inserted  amendment  by  amendment. 

It  might  be  asked,  "Why  do  you  not 
insert  the  whole  speech?"  One  reason 
why  I  am  not  doing  it,  as  the  Chair  well 
knows,  is  that  it  will  take  a  little  longer 
to  do  it  this  way;  but  my  primairy  rea- 
son is  that  we  really  think  this  is  the 
way  to  emphasize  the  speech  for  history. 
As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  I  consider  it 
to  be  in  the  class  of  the  McMahon  speech 
on  atomic  energy. 

Then  we  have  some  other  amendments. 
You  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  made  several  speeches 
on  Wednesday,  July  25.  We  thjnk  he 
made  another  speech,  connected  »(ith  in- 
serting a  very  profound  article  in  the 
Record  relating  to  needed  tax  reflorm  in 
Latin  America,  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  in  the  Journal  paragraph  by  para- 
graph. 

I  want  now  to  talk  about  the  jparlia- 
mentary  situation,  because  I  am  ai^are  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  confront  us 
in  regard  to  parliamentary  procedure. 

I  am  glad  to  receive  such  a  gracious 
welcome  from  my  friend  from  plorida 
who  is  my  seatmate  I  Mr.  HollaiJdI.  In 
fact,  I  am  lonesome  this  morningr.  may 


I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that 
he  is  not  as  close  to  me  as  he  usually  is; 
but  I  can  understand  he  is  a  very  busy 
man  on  many  committees,  and  I  think 
he  is  pretty  well  aware,  anyway,  of  the 
position  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. But,  just  having  come  on  the  floor 
and  welcoming  me  as  graciously  as  he 
has 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  am  sorry.  I  have 
made  clear  that  I  cannot  yield  for  any 
purpose.  But  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  am  happy  that  my  distinguished 
seatmate  has  come  into  the  Chamber, 
as  I  am  defending  his  rights,  along  with 
the  rights  of  a  hundred  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Speaking,  Mr.  President,  about  this 
parliamentary  situation,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senate  take  note  of  rule  III: 

The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken  the 
chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read,  and 
any  mistake  made  In  the  entries  corrected. 
The  reading  of  the  Journal  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended unless  by  unanimous  consent:  and 
when  any  motion  shall  be  made  to  amend  or 
correct  the  same,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  priv- 
ileged question,  and  proceeded  with  until 
disposed  of. 

It  is  that  simple.  It  is  that  clear. 
There  is  .no  ambiguity  about  that  rule. 
The  rulebook  says : 

The  reading  of  the  Journal  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless  by  unanimous  consent;  and 
when  any  motion  shall  be  made  to  amend  or 
correct  the  same,  It  shall  be  deemed  a  priv- 
ileged question,  and  proceeded  with  until 
disposed  of. 

That  is  the  rule  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  seeking  to  protect.  That 
is  the  rule,  as  I  have  said  earlier  this 
morning,  which  is  hoary  and  bewhiskered 
with  tradition  in  the  Senate.  That  is  the 
rule  which  is  precious  to  each  one  of  us. 
That  is  what  the  debate  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  checked  with 
the  Parliamentarian.  I  have  checked 
with  students  among  us  in  the  Senate 
who  have  sought  to  learn  the  rules.  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  am  within  my  parlia- 
mentai-y  rights,  and  shall  pursue  them  in 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  leadership  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
FAtJVERj  and  his  associates  in  this  con- 
troversy will,  in  due  course,  negotiate  an 
understanding. 

As  an  old  arbitrator,  mediator,  and 
negotiator,  may  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota,  the  first  thing  one  must 
do  in  trying  to  reach  an  understanding 
is  to  get  the  parties  together  in  the  same 
room.  One  cannot  do  that  very  well  and 
if  one  can  at  all,  it  is  most  difficult.  One 
cannot  negotiate  an  understanding  if  one 
cannot  get  the  litigant  parties  to  at  least 
sit  down  and  enter  into  conference.  It 
may  be  that  these  conferences  have  been 
held,  are  planned  to  be  held,  or  are  being 
held.  I  cannot  know  while  I  carry  out 
the  assignment  I  have  agreed  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  associates  in  this  con- 
troversy. 

I  thought  it  important  at  this  point 
in  my  speech  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
in  the  public  mind,  as  I  am  sure  there 
is  none  in  the  minds  of  Senators,  that 
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what  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
i.s  seekirg  to  do  is  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Senators  under  rule  III  of  the  Senate 
Rules,  which,  I  repeat  again  for  empha- 
.sl.s,  provides: 

The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken  the 
chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  the 
Jiiurni.l  of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read, 
and  any  mistake  made  In  the  entries  cor- 
rected The  reading  of  the  Journal  shall 
i.o!  be  suspended  unless  by  unanimous  con- 
sent; and  when  any  motion  shall  be  made 
to  amend  or  correct  the  same,  it  shall  be 
aeenicd  a  privileged  question,  and  proceeded 
w;th  until  disposed  of. 

Of  course,  the  Record  is  clear.  The 
Rkcord  will  show  I  said,  after  consulta- 
tion with  my  associates  in  this  contro- 
versy, "on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
.'-'t'liators.  I  object,"  to  the  request  that 
w  a.s  made  on  the  morning  of  July  26  for 
dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

What  is  the  Journal?  The  Journal  is 
the  official  minutes  of  the  Senate.  We 
all  belong  to  various  lodges,  clubs,  and 
organizations  which  have  meetings  in 
which  business  is  transacted^  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  organization,  under 
Roberts  Rules  of  Order  procedures, 
which  govern  most  organizations  outside 
of  the  Senate,  the  president  of  the  club 
calls  upon  the  secretary  to  read  the 
minutes.  When  the  secretary  gets 
through  reading  the  minutes  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club  usually  says  something 
to  this  effect — "Are  there  any  correc- 
tions, additions,  or  amendments  to  the 
minutes?  '  If  there  are  none,  he  usually 
.says.  "Without  objection  the  minutes  are 
approved  as  read." 

There  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  regard  to  the  Journal  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Journal  to  Senate  procedures. 
It  is  the  "minutes"  procedure. 

Sometimes,  in  a  club,  it  will  be  decided 
that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  will  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  president  of  the 
club  will  say,, "In  the  absence  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes,  it  will  be  understood 
they  will  be  agreed  to  as  though  read." 

That,  in  effect,  is  what  happens  when 
wc  enter  into  a  unanimous-consent 
acreement  to  dispense  with  the  reading 
of  the  Journal.  Dispensing  with  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  by  unanimous 
consent  amounts  in  fact  to  approval. 

This  was  not  so  on  Thursday,  July  26. 
On  a  few  other  occasions  during  my  18 
years  in  the  Senate  refusal  has  met  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

There  was  some  discussion  yesterday 
of  a  notable  occurrence  of  that  event  in 
1946,  when  there  was  a  civil  rights  issue 
before  the  Senate.  Some  Senators  exer- 
cised their  rights.  If  Senators  go  back 
to  check  that  debate,  they  will  find  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  did  not 
.seek  to  deny  those  Senators  their  rights. 
I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue  on 
civil  rights,  but  I  was  not  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue  in  regard  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  do  not  yield  to 
anyone  in  this  body  in  my  determination 
always  to  protect  the  procedural  rights 
of  my  colleagues  so  long  as  those  rights 
are  written  into  the  rule  book. 


I  stand  for  rule  reform  in  the  Senate, 
but  not  for  the  reform  of  the  rule  about 
which  I  am  now  speaking. 

During,  the  course  of  the  next  few 
hours  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
arrive  at  some  mediation  settlement 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  at  least  we  can  move  one  step  for- 
ward in  the  debate.  But  I  wish  to  say 
frankly  that  it  is  up  to  the  leadership, 
as  well.  We  have  mutual  responsibili- 
ties on  this  subject.  The  rule  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Journal  is  a  very  important 
rule. 

Rule  IV  .states: 

RtJLF    IV 

Journal 
1  The  proceedii^gs  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
briefly  and  accurately  stated  on  the  Journal. 
Messages  of  the  President  in  full:  titles  of 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions,  and  such  parts  a£ 
shall  be  affected  by  proposed  amendments: 
every  vote,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
contents  of  each  petition,  memorial,  or  paper 
presented   to  the  Senate,  shall  be  entered. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota 
leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  shall  be  back. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  thmk 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Journal 
should  take  the  form  of  an  insertion  of 
the  Chaplains  prayer  on  Wednesday, 
July  25.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  inspiring 
prayer.  But  it  is  something  more.  It  is 
a  symbol  of  the  recognition  that  in  our 
Government,  through  the  Senate,  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a  religious  faith. 
In  the  many  contrasts  between  our 
democratic  form  of  government  and 
Communist  government,  there  is  no 
single  one  so  significant  from  the  stand- 
point of  all  the  implications  of  the 
symbol. 

History  is  replete  with  proof  that 
democratic  societies  inherently  prize  the 
people  who,  except  for  a  possible  small 
minority,  believe  in  God.  I  think  it  is 
so  important  in  these  days  in  which  so 
much  is  being  said  about  prayer  in  rela- 
tion to  doctrines  of  constitutionalism  in 
America  that  we  should  add  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Journal  of  Wednes- 
day, July  26,  the  Chaplains  prayer. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Muskie  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Religious  belief  and 
faith  vary  among  people.  My  philoso- 
phy of  life  is  that  it  is  a  question  which 
is  individualistic.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a 
private  affair.  But  for  a  moment  let 
us  imagine,  if  our  power  of  imagination 
would  really  permit  us  to  imagine,  a 
United  States  without  a  church.  Let  us 
imagine  the  hometown  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  without  a  church.  How  would 
anyone  like  to  raise  a  family  in  a  town 
that  had  no  church?  What  kind  of 
family  could  be  raised  in  a  town  without 
a  church? 

When  we  start  pondering  the  subject 
of  church-state  relationships,  let  us  not 
forget  that  our  constitutional  fathers, 
when  they  established  the  sound  consti- 
tutional doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  did  not  mean  to 
weaken  the  church,  but  to  strengthen 
it.  They  did  not  mean  to  weaken 
religion,  but  to  strengthen  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  under  our  experience  in  America 
religion  would  not  be  strengthened  by 
the  establishment  of  a  state  church. 
That  is  what  the  first  amendment  is  all 
about  in  respect  to  the  separation  of 
the  church  and  state  issue. 

When  this  Republic  was  born,  it  was 
born  out  of  the  womb  of  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies, and  those  Thirteen  Colonies  had 
gone  through  many  struggles  on  this 
issue  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  The  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate comes  from  the  New  England  area. 
He  well  knows  the  history  of  the  New 
England  area  in  colonial  days  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  church  and  state.  He 
knows  that  there  was  not  unanimity 
among  the  Pilgrims  on  the  religions  is- 
sue, on  the  tax  issue,  on  the  economic 
issues,  or  on  the  territorial  issues. 

It  is  the  miracle  of  the  birth  of  this 
Republic  that  out  of  this  great  diversity 
of  opinion  there  was  so  much  agreement 
on  the  all-important  issue,  and  that  was 
the  issue  of  the  right  to  self-government, 
and  a  joining  of  forces  in  opposition  to 
the  British  Crown,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  revolutionaries  did  violence  to  the 
British  right  of  self-government.  How- 
ever, unanimity  on  that  issue  did  not 
dispel  differences  on  the  so-called  i-eli- 
gious-state  issue. 

So  this  Republic,  born  out  of  the  con- 
certed effort  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
had  to  decide  what  the  Federal  pjoUcy 
was  going  to  be.  There  were  among  the 
Colonies,  Colonies  which  had  colony 
churches  or  so-called  state  churches. 
The  Church  of  England  had  been  trans- 
planted. So  that  in  some  of  our  Colonies 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  RepubUc  there 
was  a  state  churctt,  supported  by  the 
state.  That  led  to  strife.  This  was  true 
in  New  England,  particularly.  The  pres- 
ent Presiding  Officer  well  knows  that 
there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  on  this 
subject  matter  in  those  Colonies. 

I  belong  to  the  Congregational  Church. 
As  the  Senator  from  Maine  knows,  the 
New  England  area,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  migration  to  America  from  Eng- 
land, was  noted  for  the  large  number  of 
Congregationalists.  They  have  always 
had  a  very  emphatic  and  decisive  p>osi- 
tion  on  this  issue  of  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

So  the  question  confronted  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution:  "What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  this  spht  among  our- 
selves concerning  the  appropriate  rela- 
tionship between  church  and  state?"  I 
may  be  in  error — and  if  so,  I  will  correct 
this  factual  matter  in  the  Record — but  It 
is  my  recollection  that  when  this  country 
was  born  as  a  result  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  subsequent  events 
and  the  writing  of  the  Constitution,  there 
were  nine  Colonies  which  had  State 
churches.  It  was  in  that  neighborhood, 
anyway.  My  recollection  is  that  most  of 
them  did.  My  study  of  American  history 
at  the  time  has  always  left  a  great  im- 
print on  my  mind  that,  even  though  a 
Colony  had  a  state  church,  it  was  a  hot 
issue  in  each  Colony  that  had  one.  It 
was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  dissen- 
sion. A  great  deal  of  conflict  resulted, 
as  well  as  denominational  rivalries  and 
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miMmderstandlnc.  Many  came  to  rec- 
ognize that,  after  all.  rellgloiis-inlnded 
people  should  seek  to  spread  the  gospel 
as  they  see  it.  to  set  an  example  of 
Christian  llrlns  or,  if  not  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  of  reUgious  living  and  belief 
in  one  God,  and  that  it  would  be  most 
imfortunate  to  transfer  over  into  the 
Federal  system  a  great  cause  of  friction 
and  bitterness  which  frequently  devel- 
oped in  a  Colony  as  a  result  of  quarrels 
over  a  union  of  church  and  state. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Nxttberger  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  the  first  amendment 
was  adoptfxL  That  amendment,  as  we 
all  know,  was  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
interpretations;  and  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  most  lawyers  agree,  and  it 
certainly  represents  my  point  of  view, 
that  the  last  word,  by  way  of  interpre- 
tation of  the  first  amendment,  has  not 
been  written  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Madam  President,  I  suppose  that  if 
you  and  I  were  to  return  to  this  Chamber 
50  years  from  today,  if  there  is  an  Amer- 
ica 50  years  from  today,  there  would 
still  be  discussions  about  what  the  first 
amendment  means.  But  if  you  believe 
in  the  dynamics  of  constitutionalism,  as 
I  do,  rather  than  hold  to  the  point  of 
view  that  the  Constitution  is  a  dead  let- 
ter, written  by  a  dead  hand,  and  really 
Js  but  an  exercise  in  statics,  then  per- 
haps you  can  be  sure,  as  some^  persons 
seem  to  be,  of  Just  what  the  first  amend- 
m^it  really  means.  I  think  the  old, 
classical  school  of  Jurisprudence  is  pret- 
ty much  discounted  in  our  time,  and 
that  most  schcdars  of  Jurisprudence 
recognize  that  the  Constitution  is  a  living 
instrument,  adaptable  to  the  growth  and 
the  needs  of  the  time  in  any  decade. 

But  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  real  and 
national  debate  on  the  meaning  of  the 
first  amendment.  I  do  not  know  what 
group  really  does  not  consider  itself  suf- 
ficiently qualified  to  express  its  belief  as 
to  what  the  first  amendment  means — 
and  all  groups  are  qualified,  as  free  men 
and  women.  After  all,  it  is  their  Con- 
stitution. The  expressions  which  come 
from  all  groups  as  to  what  the  first 
amendment  means  Is  more  helpful  than 
many  of  us  think  or  realize  in  the  evo- 
lution of  American  jurisprudence.  If  we 
take  the  approach  to  the  Constitution 
to  which  I  have  referred,  that  it  is  a 
dynamic  instrument,  siisceptible  of 
adaptation  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  society  within  oiu*  country  from 
decade  to  decade,  then  we  are  bound 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
amendment  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
interpretation  and  application  in  rela- 
tion to  new  events. 

Madam  President,  observe  who  is 
commenting  these  days  on  ^the  meaning 
'  of  the  first  amendment  in  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  so- 
called  New  York  prayer  case.  I  think 
it  is  good.  The  most  recent  comment 
that  I  read  in  the  newspapers  was  the 
comment  of  that  great  evangelist,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  powerful,  effective, 
and  infiuential  evangelist  of  my  time, 
Billy  Sunday.  As  I  recall,  he  spoke  in 
California. 

Madam  President,  may  I  raise  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  or  two?    I  am  well 


aware  of  who  has  just  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, the  always  welcome  ambasiiador 
from  the  President. 

yts  firsl  parliamentary  inquiry  i*i  Am 
I  required,  vmder  the  rules,  to  suspend 
my  q?eech  long  enough  for  the  Senate 
to  receive  a  message  from  the  President? 
Second,  if  I  am,  will  I  in  any  way  U<ipair 
my  position  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
in  respect  to  continuing?  Third,  is  there 
any  possibility  that  there  would  be  an 
interpretation  of  the  rules,  which  would 
stand,  that  I  will  have  in  any  way  lost 
any  of  my  rights  under  the  under:^and- 
ing  I  had  with  the  majority  leader  yes- 
terday afternoon  when  the  Senate  re- 
cessed?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  requirement  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  must  yield ;  but  he  would  ntit  im- 
pair his  right  to  the  floor  by  yieldSlng. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  not  impair  my 
right  at  all? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSK    I  would  continue  tO  hold 

the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  only  suspend 
my  speech  long  enough  to  enablje  the 
Senate  to  receive  a  message  froDi  the 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Madam  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  i|t. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  Senator  from  Oregon  could 
retain  the  floor  except  by  unaaiimous 
consent,  even  to  allow  the  Senate  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  a^nator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  requited  to 
yield.  If  objection  were  made  to  the 
Senator's   yielding,    it   probably    would 

blocki 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  a  citation  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  I  thank  the  Senator  frojn  Illi- 
nois. 

I  say  to  the  ambassador  from  the 
President:  I  will  not  yield.  Willi  you 
explain  to  the  President  the  reason  for 
my  refusal  to  yield?  I  shall  take  no 
chances  in  regard  to  my  rights  to  the 
floor.' 

Now,  Madam  President 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregonj  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  ann<j)unced 
earlier  that  I  will  not  yield.  I  Wish  to 
flnish  my  discucsion  of  prayer.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  more  important  subjject  in 
America    ttaese    days.    I    was    l^    the 

process  of  saying 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
not  gomg  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Texas. 

I  think  the  last  statement  I  haye  read 
in  the  newspapers  concerning  tl)e  first 
amendment  was  the  statement  by  that 


incomparable  evangelist,  Billy  Sunday. 
He  preached  a  sermon  in  California,  I 
think. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  believe   the 

Senator  meant  to  say  Billy  Graham. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  you 
can  see  what  youthful  conditioning  does, 
because  as  a  little  boy  I  heard  Billy  Sun- 
day many  a  time.  But  great  as  Billy 
Sunday  was,  Billy  Graham,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  greater  evangelist. 

What  I  was  about  to  say  was  that 
either  in  a  sermon  Billy  Graham 
preached  in  California  in  recent  days  or 
in  a  press  conference  following  his  ser- 
mon, he  commented  on  the  New  York 
prayer  decision.  I  think  I  paraphrase 
him  accurately  when  I  say  that  the  ar- 
ticle, at  least,  stated  that  Billy  Graham 
agreed  with  the  decision  so  far  as  the 
first  amendment  Is  concerned.  What  he 
deplored,  as  I  deplore,  is  the  feeling  that 
there  may  be  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
country  to  discount  prayer.  So,  Madam 
President,  in  keeping  with  that  viewpoint 
of  Billy  Graham,  I  have  annoimced  that 
my  first  amendment  to  the  Journal  will 
be  one  proposing  the  insertion  in  the 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  July  25,  of  the 
beautiful  and  inspiring  prayer  delivered 
by  our  great  Chaplain. 

By  the  way,  Madam  President,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  is  a  most  out- 
standing person.  I  am  confident  that 
if  individual  Members  of  the  Senate 
began  to  testify  about  the  great  influence 
he  exercises  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  their 
testimony  would  be  unanimous.  In  my 
opinion,  this  great  spiritual  leader  is  a 
personification  of  nondenominational- 
ism — although  I  am  sure  that  as  a  Meth- 
odist he  would  take  exception  to  my  char- 
acterization of  him.  But  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  clergyman  who  has  better 
demonstrated  the  universality  of  reli- 
gious faith,  free  of  the  compartments 
of  denominationalism.  than  has  Chap- 
lain Harris,  for  when  he  gives  his  pray- 
ers in  the  Senate  and  when  he  performs 
his  many  other  acts  of  spiritual  lead- 
ership, one  never  thinks  of  him  as  a 
Methodist,  but  thinks  of  him  as  a  man 
of  God. 

So  I  believe  it  particularly  fitting  that, 
as  my  first  amendment,  I  move  that  the 
Journal  of  the  Senate  of  Wednesday, 
July  25,  be  amended  by  inserting  the 
Chaplain's  prayer.  Therefore,  Madam 
President,  when  I  offer  that  amendment, 
it  will  be  by  means  of  the  following  mo- 
tion: 

"I  move  that  the  Journal  of  Wednes- 
day, July  25,  be  amended  by  the  insertion 
at  the  appropriate  place  of  the  Chap- 
lain's prayer,  as  follows." 

Madam  President,  earlier  I  said  that 
I  consider  the  matter  of  religious  phi- 
losophy and  religious  faith  to  be  indi- 
vidualistic. Thus  it  is  that  I  shall  not 
read  into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Chaplain's  prayer.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  I  shall  not  read  it  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  Of  course,  one 
is  that  the  prayer  was  so  movingly  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  by  the  Chaplain 
that  I  would  not  think  of  substituting  my 
lips  for  his  an(f  uttering  the  words  which 
he  so  movingly  spoke  on  July  25. 

Furthermore,  I  shall  not  read  the 
Chaplain's    prayer    into    the    Congres- 
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siONAL  Record  because  I  think  the  words 
of  that  prayer  shou'd  be  uttered  only  in 
prayer.  So.  although  I  know  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  read  that  prayer  for  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  would  not  con- 
sider it  proper  to  do  so.  That  is  my  feel- 
ing about  the  matter.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  intend  to  rep)eat  the  prayer  as  part 
of  my  speech  here;  but  I  wish  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  show  that  I  be- 
lieve it  very  important  that  the  Chap- 
lain's prayer  be  recorded  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate,  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
history.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Senate  is  the  official  document 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
mniutes  of  the  Senate's  proceedings, 
whereas  the  Congressional  Record  is 
not. 

Also.  Madam  President,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate that  I  ask  the  Senate  to  record 
in  the  Journal,  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
history,  the  Chaplain's  prayer  deUvered 
on  July  25,  because  all  of  us  are  cognizant 
of  the  great  debate  taking  place  in  our 
country,  and  participated  in.  as  I  have 
.said,  by  spokesmen  for  practically  every 
group  in  the  Nation.  I  think  it  well  that 
that  debate  is  occurring. 

I  am  sme  all  Senators  have  received 
mail  on  this  subject  as  heavy  as  that 
which  I  have  received.  Of  course  we 
receive  such  mail  from  many  persons 
who  have  not  even  read  the  Court's  deci- 
sion, and  who  mistakenly  think  the  deci- 
.sion  contains  a  ruling  which,  in  fact,  it 
does  not  contain.  I  have  answered  such 
mail  with  individual  letters,  although 
they  are  uniform,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  one  of  us  can  say  about  this  matter 
to  one  constituent  that  he  should  not 
say  to  every  other.  I  make  this  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because 
I  think  there  will  be  those — particulaily 
among  those  who  do  not  agree  with  me — 
who  will  say,  "Yes,  we  wrote  to  our  Sena- 
tor, and  he  answered  us.  but  he  replied 
with  a  form  letter."  But,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  have  not  replied  with  form  let- 
ters. I  have  replied  with  identical 
letters — but  individualistic  to  each  per- 
son who  writes  me — setting  forth  my 
viewpoint,  which,  after  all.  does  not 
change  on  the  basis  of  who  has  written 
to  me.  In  any  case,  I  have  the  same 
viewpoint,. 

Madam  President.  Inasmuch  as  I  for- 
got to  bring  the  letter  with  me  to  the 
Chamber.  I  shall  ask  my  assistant  to 
obtain  from  my  office  the  letter  I  have 
been  sending  to  my  constituents,  in  con- 
nection with  the  issue  raised  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  New 
York  prayer  case. 

Madam  President,  because  this  issue 
is  so  important.  Senators  are  making 
^arious  legislative  proposals  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  In  some  instances.  Sena- 
tors are  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  two.  In  fact.  I  believe  it 
was  yesterday  that  I  read  in  the  morning 
newspaper  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  heard  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  testify  on  the  prayer  issue.  So  I 
say  that  because  of  the  great  interest 
among  Senators — and  properly  so — in 
the  prayer  issue  created  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  New 
York  case,  not  only  do  I  believe  it  wise 
to     offer     my     amendment     that     the 


Chaplain's  prayer  be  set  forth  in  the  Sen- 
ate Journal,  but  I  also  believe  it  wise 
that  the  Congressional  Record  contain 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
some  of  my  comments  relative  thereto. 

Because  I  feel  that  decision  has  such 
a  bearing  upon  the  practice  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  offering  a  prayer  at  the  beginning 
of  our  session,  I  am  going  to  read  the 
decision,  with  comments,  because  I  just 
cannot  imagine,  after  the  Senate  really 
ponders  the  decision,  that  I  will  lose  a 
vote  on  my  amendment.  Time  will  tell, 
of  course. 

Madam  President,  referring  to  this 
great,  historic  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Steven  I.  Engel  et  al., 
petitioners,  against  William  J.  Vitale,  Jr.. 
et  al.,  on  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  New  York,  June  25.  1962. 
it  is  well,  I  think,  that  , we  ponder  the 
decision  of  the  court/^  including  the 
majority  opinion,  the  special  concurring 
opinion,  and  the  dissenting  opinion. 
They  are  not  very  long. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  KefauverI  that  I  think  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  read  them  in  an  hour  or 
thereabouts,  but  I  would  prefer  to  com- 
plete this  segment  of  my  speech  before 
we  reach  any  conclusion  as  to  what  other 
course  of  action  we  may  follow. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court: 

The  respondent  Board  of  Education  of 
Union  Free  School  District  No.  9,  New  Hyde 
Park.  NY.,  acting  In  its  official  capacity 
under  State  law,  directed  the  school  dis- 
trict's principal  to  cause  the  following  prayer 
to  be  said  aloud  by  each  class  in  the  presence 
of  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
day: 

"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upmn  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

That  is  the  prayer  about  which  all  the 
controversy  rages;  but  in  the  very  first 
paragraph  of  the  decision  Justice  Black 
drew  an  issue  that  is  missed,  and  has 
been  missed,  by  so  many  writers  on  the 
subject.  I  repeat  it  because,  in  my 
judgment,  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
this  controversy.    Justice  Black  said: 

The  respondent  Board  of  Education  of 
Union  Free  School  District  No.  9,  New  Hyde 
Park,  N.T.,  acting  In  Its  official  capacity  under 
State  law.  directed  the  school  district's  prin- 
cipal to  cause  the  following  prayer  to  be 
said  aloud  by  each  class  In  the  presence  of 
a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  day. 

That  is  where  the  States  comes  in, 
through  an  agency  of  the  State,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Union  Free  School 
District  No.  9.  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  It 
is  because  of  the  direction  of  that  agency 
of  the  State  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  first  amendment  arises.  I  say, 
most  respectfully,  it  seems  to  me  that 
many  who  have  been  so  critical  of  the 
Court  have  missed  that  salient  and  con- 
trolling fact  which  Justice  Black  set 
out  so  succinctly  and  clearly  in  the  very 
first  paragraph  of  his  decision. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

This  dally  procedure  was  adopted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  board  of  re- 
gents, a  governmental  agency  created  by  the 
State  constitution  to  which  the  New  York 
Legislature  has  granted  broad  supervisory, 
executive,  and  legislative  powers  over  the 
States    public   school    .system.     These   State 


officials  composed  the  prayer  which  they 
reccMnmended  and  published  as  a  part  of 
their  'Statement  on  Moral  and  ^iritual 
Training  in  the  Schools,"  saying:  "We  be- 
lieve that  this  statement  will  be  subscribed 
to  by  aU  men  and  women  of  good  will,  and 
we  call  upon  all  of  them  to  aid  in  giving 
life  to  our  program." 

Again  I  point  out  that  the  prayer  was 
composed  by  State  officials.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  prayer  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  a  State  agency. 
That  is  why  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
all  the  implications  which  have  arisen 
from  this  case  involving  the  separation- 
of-church-and-state  doctrine  of  the  first 
amendment. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  opinion: 
Shortly  after  the  practice  of  reciting  the 
Regents'  prayer  was  adopted  by  the  school 
district,  the  parents  of  10  pupils  brought 
this  action  In  a  New  York  State  court  In- 
sisting that  use  of  this  official  prayer  In  the 
public  schools  was  contrary  to  the  beliefs, 
religions,  or  religious  practices  of  both  them- 
selves and  their  children.  Among  other 
things,  these  parents  challenged  the  con- 
stitutionality of  both  Jhe  State  law  author- 
izing the  school  district  to  direct  the  use 
of  prayer  In  public  schools  and  the  school 
district's  regulation  ordering  the  recitation 
of  this  particular  prayer  on  the  ground  that 
these  actions  of  official  governmental  agen- 
cies violate  that  part  of  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  commands 
that 

The  Justice  then  quotes  from  the  first 
amendment,  as  follows — 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion" — a  command 
which  was  "made  applicable  to  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  14th  amendment  of  the  said 
Constitution."  The  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, over  the  dissents  of  Judges  Dye  and 
Puld,  sustained  an  order  of  the  lower  State 
courts  which  had  upheld  the  power  of  New 
York  to  use  the  Regents'  prayer  as  a  part  of 
the  dally  procedures  of  Its  public  schools 
so  long  as  the  schools  did  not  compel  any 
pupil  to  Join  In  the  prayer  over  his  or  his 
parents'  obj^tlon. 

Madam  President,  there  are  some  im- 
portant footnotes  in  this  decision  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Official 
Reporter,  unless  there  are  objections — 
well,  I  shall  not  do  that,  either.  I  with- 
hold that  for  now. 

Justice  Black  went  on  to  say: 

We  granted  certiorari  to  review  this  im- 
portant decision  Involving  rights  protected 
by  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 

We  think  that  by  using  Its  pubUc  achool. 
system  to  encourage  recitation  of  the  re- 
gents' prayer,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
adopted  a  practice  wholly  Inconsistent  with 
the  Establishment  Clause.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  doubt  that  New  York's  pro- 
gram of  dally  classroom  Invocation  of  Ood's 
blessings  as  prescribed  In  the  Regents'  prayer 
Is  a  religious  activity.  It  Is  a  solemn  avowal 
of  divine  faith  and  supplication  for  the 
blessings  of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of 
such  a  prayer  has  always  been  religious,  none 
of  the  respondents  has  denied  this  and  the 
trial  court  expressly  so  found: 

"The  religious  nature  of  prayer  was  recog- 
nized by  Jefferson  and  has  been  concurred 
in  by  theological  writers,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  State  courts  and  admin- 
istrative officials,  including  New  York's 
CoQunlssloner  of  Education.  A  conunlttee 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  has  agreed. 

"The  Board  of  Regents  as  amicus  curiae, 
the  respondents  and  Intervenors  all  concede 
the  religious  nature  of  prayer,  but  seek   to 
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dlstlosrulab  this  prayer  because  it  is  based 
on  our  spiritual  berltac*.  •   •   •" 

Tb«  petltioaen  eontcnd  among  otber 
things  that  the  state  laws  reqnirtng  or  per- 
mitting use  of  the  Begents'  prayer  must  be 
struck  down  as  a  violation  of  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  because  that  prayer  was  com- 
posed by  governmental  officials  as  a  part  of 
a  governmental  program  to  further  religious 
beliefs.  For  this  reason,  petitioners  argue, 
the  State's  use  of  the  Regents'  prayer  in  Its 
public  school  system  teeaches  the  constitu- 
tional wall  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State.  We  agree  with  that  contention 
since  we  think  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  laws  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  must  at  least  mean  that 
In  this  country  It  is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  government  to  compose  official  prayers 
for  any  grotQ)  of  the  American  people  to  re- 
cite as  a  part  of  a  religious  program  carried 
on  by  government. 

WotUd  that  I  could  write  with  such 
clarity.  Would  that  I  could  take  such 
a  complex  subject  as  the  first  amend- 
ment and.  in  one  short  paragraph,  go 
to  the  crux  of  the  issue,  as  the  great 
and  Incomparable  Justice  Black  has  done 
in  this  decision. 

Why,  some  who  have  written  to  me 
so  critically  about  the  decision  are  among 
those,  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge, 
who  are  vehement  in  their  inslstance 
upon  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

I  do  not  believe  they  ever  read  this 
paragraph  by  Justice  Black,  for  one  can- 
not get  away  from  his  finding  that  it 
was  a  regent's  prayer,  that  it  was 
phrased  by  government  officials,  that  it 
was  directed  for  use  by  government  of- 
ficials, that  it  became  a  governmental 
act  and.  as  the  Justice  said,  autconati- 
caUy  violated  the  law  of  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

The  (pinion  continues: 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  very 
practice  of  establishing  govenunentally  com- 
poeed  prayers  for  religious  services  was  one 
of  the  reasons  which  caiised  many  of  otir 
early  colonists  to  leave  England  and  seek 
religious  freedom  In  America.  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  created  under 
governmental  direction  and  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Acta  of  Parliament  in  1548  and 
1549.  set  out  In  minute  detail  the  accepted 
form  and  content  of  prayer  and  other  reli- 
gious ceremonlee  to  be  used  in  the  estab- 
lished, tax-supported  Church  of  England. 
The  controversies  over  the  Book  and  what 
should  be  its  content  repeatedly  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  peace  of  that  country  as  the 
accepted  forms  of  prayer  in  the  established 
church  changed  with  the  views  of  the  par- 
ticular ruler  that  happened  to  be  in  control 
at  the  time.  Powerful  grouju  representing 
some  of  the  varying  rellgloiis  views  of  the 
people  struggled  among  themselves  to  im- 
press their  particular  views  up>on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  obtain  amendments  of  the 
Book  more  suitable  to  their  respective  no- 
tions of  how  religious  services  should  be 
conducted  in  order  that  the  official  religious 
establishment  would  advance  their  partic- 
ular religious  beliefs. 

I  say,  by  way  of  digression,  the  history 
of  State  prayers  is  old  history.  The  con- 
troversy over  State  prayers  goes  back, 
as  the  great  Justice  says  in  the  decision, 
to  1548  and  1549.  The  controversies  over 
the  prayer  book  of  the  Church  of 
England  created  great  splits  within  the 
British  citizenry.  In  this  decision,  the 
great  Jtistice  Black  has  turned  historian 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people,  if 


they  will  read  these  findings  aboiiit  the 
history  of  the  prayer  controversy. 
I  read  further  from  the  decision] 

Other  groupa.  lacking  the  necessary  po- 
litical power  to  influence  the  Govemm0nt  on 
the  Buitter,  decided  to  leave  England  *tid  its 
established  church  and  seek  freedcvn  In 
America  from  England's  governmentaljly  or- 
dained and  supported  religion. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  history  that 
when  some  of  the  very  groups  whlcflfc  had 
most  strenuously  opposed  the  established 
Church  of  England  found  themselves  suffi- 
ciently In  control  of  colonial  goverajnents 
in  this  country  to  write  their  own  ptayers 
into  law,  they  passed  laws  making  their  own 
religion  the  official  religion  of  their  ffcspec- 
tlve  colonies.  Indeed,  as  late  as  the|  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  there  were  estab- 
lished churches  in  at  least  8  of  the  13  tjormer 
Colonies  and  established  religions  in  ai  least 
4  of  the  other  5. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  earlier  tO|day  I 
said  it  was  my  recollection  there  were 
State  churches,  so  called,  in  nine  of  the 
colonies.  That  was  my  recollection.  The 
Justice  says  eight.  I  certainly  ylfld  to 
his  knowledge  of  history. 

The  Justice  conlinues: 

But  the  successful  revolution  ^gainst 
English  political  domination  was  tihortly 
followed  by  intense  opposition  to  th»i  prac- 
tice of  establishing  religion  by  law.  This 
opposition  crystallized  rapidly  Into  ^n  ef- 
fective political  force  In  Virginia  wbefe  the 
minority  religious  groups  such  as  Ftesby- 
terians.  Lutherans,  Quakers,  and  Baptists 
had  gained  such  strength  that  the  adherents 
to  the  established  Episcopal  churcb*  were 
actually  a  minority  themselves.  In  ll85-86, 
those  oi^osed  to  the  established  chunjh.  led 
by  James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jeflerson, 
who,  though  themselves  not  members  bf  any 
of  these  dissenting  religious  groups,  ofpposed 
all  religious  establishments  by  IsMr  on 
grounds  of  principle,  obtained  the  fenact- 
ment  of  the  famous  "Virginia  Bill  fi^r  Re- 
ligious Liberty"  by  which  all  religious  groups 
were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  so  far  las  the 
State  was  concerned.  Similar  though  less 
far-reaching  legislation  was  being  considered 
and  passed  in  other  States. 

By  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  thcj  Con- 
stitution, our  history  shows  that  tho^e  was 
a  widespread  awareness  among  many  (Amer- 
icans of  the  dangers  of  a  union  of  c^hurch 
and  State.  These  people  knew,  sotne  of 
them  from  bitter  personal  experience,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  ffeedom 
of  the  individual  to  worship  in  hit  own 
way  lay  in  the  Government's  placing  its  of- 
ficial stamp  of  approval  upon  one  particular 
-kind  of  prayer  or  one  particular  form  of  re- 
ligious services.  They  knew  the  aniguish, 
hardship  and  bitter  strife  that  couldU  come 
when  zealous  religious  groups  struggled  with 
one  another  to  obtain  the  Governtnent's 
stamp  of  api>roval  from  each  king,  Queen, 
or  protector  that  came  to  temporary  power. 
The  Constitution  was  intended  to  aVert  a 
pcu't  of  this  danger  by  leaving  the  Q^vern- 
ment  of  this  country  in  ^  the  hands  pX  the 
people  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  any 
monarch. 

By  way  of  digression,  I  have  iflways 
held  to  the  philosophy  that  a  mafls  re- 
ligion is  his  own.  It  is  a  possessfjon  of 
his  own  conscience.  For  that  rea$t)n,  as 
a  church  member,  I  hold  to  the  po&nt  of 
view  that,  after  all,  the  sanctuary  of  a 
church  is  not  the  Holy  of  Holies  buj;  only 
a  materialistic  symbol  of  the  HOly  of 
Holies.  In  accordance  with  my  re- 
ligious philosophy,  the  Holy  of  Holies  is 
the  individual  conscience  of  each  One  of 


us.  and  each  of  us  knows  that  when  he 
sits  in  that  inner  sanctum  he  never  sits 
alone. 

Madam  President,  perhai>s  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  a  Congregationalist,  but  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  escape  the  beUef  that 
this  concept  of  the  individualistic  nature 
of  religious  faith  belonging  to  the  in- 
dividual himself  and  his  conscience,  and 
in  no  way  being  a  property  of  the  State, 
was  pretty  basic  in  the  philosophy  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  other  colonial 
leaders  who  participated  in  the  great 
controversy  of  that  time  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment,  to 
which  Justice  Black  has  directed  him- 
self in  that  historic  decision. 

Continuing  with  the  decision,  Justice 
Black  said: 

But  this  safeguard  was  not  enough.  Our 
Founders  were  no  more  willing  to  let  the 
content  of  their  prayers  and  their  privilege  of 
praying  whenever  they  pleased  be  Influenced 
by  the  ballot  box  than  they  were  to  let  these 
vital  matters  of  personal  conscience  depend 
upon  the  succession  of  monarchs.  The  First 
Amendment  was  added  to  the  Constitution 
to  stand  as  a  guarantee  that  neither  the 
power  nor  the  prestige  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  used  to  control,  support  or  in- 
fluence the  kinds  of  prayer  the  American 
people  can  say — that  the  people's  religions 
must  not  be  subjected  to  the  pressures  of 
government  for  change  each  time  a  new 
political  administration  is  elected  to  office. 
Under  that  Amendment's  prohibition  against 
governmental  establislunent  of  religion,  as 
reinforced  by  the  provisions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  government  In  this 
country,  be  it  state  or  federal,  is  without 
power  to  prescribe  by  law  any  particular 
form  of  prayer  which  Is  to  be  iised  as  an 
official  prayer  in  carrying  on  any  program  of 
governmentally  sponsored  religious  activity. 

Mr.  GRtJENING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment 
after  I  Jiave  completed  the  point  I  wish 
to  make.  I  cannot  stress  too  much  the 
point  that  what  we  are  dealing  with  in 
the  present  case  Is  a  particular  prayer, 
an  official  prayer,  a  prayer  designed  and 
phrased  by  Government  officials,  di- 
rected by  a  Government  agency — In  this 
case  a  State  agency — to  be  given  at  the 
beginning  of  school  exercises. 

In  some  arguments  we  hear  the  ques- 
tion, "Senator,  when  are  you  going  to 
get  rid  of  the  opening  prayer  in  the 
Senate?" 

Never,  in  my  judgment.  The  question 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  decision  to 
which  I  have  referred.  In  the  Senate 
there  is  no  State  prayer.  In  the  Senate 
there  is  no  requirement  that  any  set  of 
phrases  shall  be  uttered  by  the  Chaplain. 
We  could  dispense  with  the  prayer  in  the 
Senate  tomorrow  if  we  wished  to  do  so. 
But  there  would  not  be  a  vote  for  such  a 
proposal  in  the  Senate,  thank  God.  Here 
is  volunteerism  at  work.  Here  is  no  gov- 
ernmental requirement. 

I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  place 
for  me  to  digress  from  the  decision  long 
enough  to  set  forth  the  view  that  I  have 
expressed  to  my  constituents.  Madam 
President,  I  am  sure  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair  would  be  surprised 
and  pleased  at  the  number  of  constit- 
uents who  have  replied  to  the  letter  I 
am  about  to  read  after  they  had  first 
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written  me  critical  letters  in  connection 
with  the  decision. 

In  this  letter  I  say: 

DcAB  (here  would  be  the  name  of  the  con- 
fti'kUeutl:  This  wUl  acknowledge  receipt  of 
}'jur  communication  about  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  prayer  Issue. 

As  a  religious  man.  It  ts  my  opinion  that 
ciur  public  schools  would  not  be  violating 
the  constitutional  separation  of  church  and 
.■state  doctrine  by  offering  on  a  voluntary 
basUs  a  so-called  noiKlenominational  prayer. 
Of  course,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
i!i  the  New  'X'ork  case  stands  as  the  law  of 
the  land  unless  and  until  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  Is  changed  by  con- 
siituiional  amendment. 

The  decision  in  the  New  York  case  is  a 
miich  nwre  limited  one  than  most  of  the 
new6  stories  have  pointed  out  to  the  public. 
The  decision  does  not  ban  all  prayers  in  pub- 
lic schools.  What  the  Court  ruled  on  was 
the  constitutionality  of  a  requirement  that 
u  prayer  written  by  a  State  agency  of  the 
Rovernment  *of  New  York  should  be  read  in 
the  local  public  schools.  On  this  very  lim- 
ited and  technical  constitutional  ground, 
ilie  parents  who  filed  the  court  action 
claimed  that  the  first  amendment  to  the 
C<jnstitutlon  was  violated  because  the  State 
cf  New  York,  through  the  prayer,  was  seeking 
xo  impoec  religious  teaching  upon  children 
in  public  schools.  The  Supreme  Court  stis- 
lamed  their  contention. 

rite  Co\ut  indicated  that  putting  particl- 
p.iiiun  on  a  voluntary  basis  did  not  change 
i.'ie  fact  that  the  prayer  was  written  by  an 
;  gpncy  of  the  State,  and  Its  reading  was 
mandatory  In  this  particular  school  district 
If  a  State  government,  acting  through  any 
of  its  agencies,  can  require  the  reading  of  a 
prayer  prescribed  or  written  by  State  author- 
ules  and  not  violate  the  first  amendment 
to  tiie  Constitution  as  to  separation  of 
church  and  state,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pre- 
vent a  State,  through  law.  requiring  Uie 
holding  of  chapel  In  a  public  «chool  or  the 
requirement  that  some  other  religious  pro- 
era  m  or  services  be  part  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum. 

Apparently,  six  of  the  seven  judges  decided 
Uiat  the  first  amendment  does  not  permit 
a  suite  to  require  reUglous  Instruction,  even 
m  the  form  of  a  prayer  t>ecaufe  of  the  con- 
Eiuutional  Itmltattons  of  the  first  amend- 
ment However,  as  I  read  the  decision,  a 
system  of  voluntary  prayer  not  based  upon 
any  requirement  by  law  would  not  be  In 
violation  of  the  first  amendment  under  tills 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Disressing  from  my  letter  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  same  is  true  of  the  voluntary 
prayei'S  in  the  Senate.  They  could  not 
l)ossibly  be  interpreted  as  any  violation 
of  the  fii-st  amendment. 

Going  back  to  my  reading  of  the 
liHter: 

Of  course,  the  dlflriculty  of  tr>ing  to  work 
f^m  a  procedure  for  voluntary  prayers  in  the 
ptibllc  schools  is  ol>Tlou8.  I  suppose  we 
would  always  be  confronted  with  some  par- 
ents who  would  oppose  even  a  voluntary 
system.  However,  as  I  have  given  thought 
to  Uiis  problem  since  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisiDn  I  have  been  wondering  what  would 
happen  if  a  parent-teachers  association  rec- 
fmmended  that  the  school  day  open  with  a 
Mient  prayer. 

The  point  that  is  being  missed  in  much 
<.f  the  discussion  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision  is  the  point  Involving  the  difference 
b'jf.veen  a  governmental  action  requiring  a 
prayer  and  a  nongovernmental  voluntary 
procedure.  It  is  my  guess  that  what  will 
undoubtedly  happen  is  that  many  parent 
proups.  student  groups  and  school  lx)ards 
thn/ughout  the  country  will  work  out  a 
voluntary     procedure    for    offering    a    non- 


denominational  prayer  at  various  schools 
and  school  programs  that  will  not  l>e  In  con- 
flict with  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  de- 
cision, interprctinc  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history  the  limitations  cA  the  first  amend - 
nwut  in  respect  to  a  requirement  that  prayer 
be  offered  in  the  public  schools  will  stand, 
because  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  first  amendment. 

The  controversy  over  the  Issue  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  State  was  a  very  bitter 
one  when  the  Constitution  was  written.  It 
was  the  great  fear  in  the  colonies  at  that  time 
that  the  States  would  attempt  to  impose 
compulsory  church  education  and  church 
domination  upon  the  people,  which  led  to 
the  first  amendment. 

The  New  York  case  Is  the  first  case  we 
have  had  in  our  history  testing  whether  or 
not  a  prayer  requirement  of  an  agency  of  a 
State  Government  violated  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  constitutional  fathers  when  they 
adopted  the  first  amendment.  The  Court 
found  that  It  did,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
v'iutt  we.  as  reUglous  people,  have  to  do  now 
is  accept  the  decision  as  the  law  of  the  land 
which  It  Is,  and  do  our  best  to  work  out  a 
voluntary  procedure  such  as  I  have  suggested 
in  this  letter. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  would  not  sup- 
port a  constitutional  amendment  t.hat  would 
permit  a  State  or  local  government  to  pre- 
scribe prayers  to  be  offered  in  the  public 
schools.  If  we  start  doing  that,  we  run  the 
risk  of  destroying,  as  n  matter  of  law,  the 
precious  legal  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
procedure  for  offering  prayers  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  can  be  worked  out. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Watme   MoasF.. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  seeks  to  ask  me  a  question.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  earlier  announced 
that  he  was  not  going  to  yield  for  some 
time.  It  has  been  some  time.  It  has  not 
been  very  long,  but  it  has  been  some  time. 
I  have  kept  that  faith,  anyway.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  want  to  be  a  hteralist.  I 
said  I  would  not  jriekl  for  some  time,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  yield  for  very  many 
questions.  However.  I  have  received 
some  written  instructions.  I  will  let  the 
Chair  in  on  the  secret.  I  have  received 
written  instructions  suggesting  that  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  ask 
me  a  question.  I  will  listen  to  the  ques- 
tion with  one  ear,  and  with  the  other  ear 
I  will  listen  to  the  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  I  Mr.  KefattverI,  standing  beside  me. 
who  has  some  instructions  to  give  me.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  these  instructions, 
because  I  am  only  a  member  of  a  team, 
and  I  am  only  seeking  to  carry  out  my 
part  of  the  work.  However,  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
hope  that  he  has  pondered  his  question, 
and  that  it  is  a  question,  and  that  he  will 
ask  it  rather  slowly  while  I  listen  to  my 
friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  two  ques- 
tions, but  they  are  very  closely  related. 
The  first  question  is  whether  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  OregMi  is 
familiar  with  the  40-page  statement 
made  before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv,  on  the  subject  now  before  the 
Senate,  by  Mr.  Dallas  W.  Smythe,  re- 
search professor  of  communications.  In- 


stitute of  Communicatioiis  Research. 
University  of  nUnois?  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  knowledge  of  that 
opinion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  I  have  knowledge 
of  the  opinion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Then  my  second 
question  is  whether  he  would  agree — and 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  agrees.  I 
would  have  to  summarize  pretty  much 
what  the  conclusion  is,  so  that  I  will 
state  it  in  advance  before  summariiing 
it.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  FCC  is  not 
qualified  to  regulate  satellite  communi- 
cations. Does  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  agree  with  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  MORSE.    Is  this  a  question? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     It  is  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  not  yield  further. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     It  is  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSK  I  return  to  my  reading 
from  the  decision. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    It  is  a  question 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  decUnes  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  received  my  in- 
structions, by  the  way.  I  do  not  want  to 
seem  to  be  the  least  bit  offensiire  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  ap- 
preciate his  position.  I  return  now  to 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  New 
York  prayer  case.  I  wish  to  get  the  de- 
cision into  the  Rxcokd  at  this  point.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  keep 
in  mind  what  Justice  Black  said.  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

Neither  the  fact  that  the  prayer  rtay  be 
denominationally  neutral,  nor  the  fact  that 
its  olJservance  on  the  part  of  the  students 
is  voluntary  can  serve  to  free  It  from  the 
limitations  of  the  Establishment  Clause,  as 
It  might  from  the  Free  Exercise  Clause,  of 
the  First  Amendment,  both  of  which  are 
operative  against  the  States  by  virtue  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Although  these 
two  clauses  may  In  certain  instances  over- 
lap, they  forbid  two  quite  different  kinds  of 
governmental  encroachment  upon  rrtlgloas 
freedom.  The  Establishment  Clause,  unlike 
the  Free  Exercise  Clause,  does  not  depend 
upon  any  showing  of  direct  governmental 
compulsion  and  Is  violated  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  establish  an  official  religion 
whether  those  laws  operate  directly  to  coerce 
nonoljservlng  individuals  or  not.  This  is  not 
to  say,  of  course,  that  laws  officially  prescrib- 
ing a  particular  form  of  religious  worship  do 
not  Involve  coercion  of  such  individuals. 

When  the  power,  prestige,  and  financial 
support  of  government  Is  placed  behind  a 
particular  religious  belief,  the  Indirect  coer- 
cive pressure  upon  religious  minorities  to 
conform  to  the  prevailing  ofBclally  approved 
religion  is  plain.  But  the  purpoaes  underly- 
ing the  establlsbment  clause  go  much  fur- 
ther than  that.  Its  first  and  moct  tmmedtate 
purpose  rested  on  the  b^ef  that  a  union  of 
government  and  religion  tends  to  destroy 
goveriunent  and  to  degrade  rellgion.  The 
history  of  governmentally  established  re- 
llgkon.  boib  In  England  and  In  this  country, 
sbowed  that  whenever  government  had  al- 
lied itself  with  one  particular  form  of  re- 
ligion, the  inevitable  result  had  been  that 
it  had  incurred  the  hatred,  disrespect,  and 
even  contempt  of  those  who  held  ctmtrary 
beliefs.  That  same  history  showed  that 
many  people  had  lost  their  respect  for  any 
religion  th.it   had  relied   upon  the  support 
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of  goTflrnment  to  spread  Its  faith.  Tb« 
mtabltsbment  clause  thus  Ctands  as  an  ex- 
pression of  principle  on  the  part  of  the 
Fouxulers  of  our  Constitution  that  religion  la 
too  personal,  too  sacred,  too  holy,  to  permit 
Its  "unhallowed  perversion"  by  a  civil  magis- 
trate. Another  purpose  of  the  establishment 
clause  rested  upon  an  awareness  of  the  his- 
torical fact  that  govemmentally  established 
religions  and  religious  persecutions  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  Founders  knew  that  only  a 
few  years  after  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer 
became  the  only  accepted  form  of  religious 
services  In  the  established  Chiirch  of  Eng- 
land, an  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  to 
compel  all  Englishmen  to  attend  those  serv- 
ices and  to  make  It  a  criminal  offense  to  con- 
duet  cr  attend  religious  gatherings  of  any 
other  kind — a  law  which  was  consistently 
flouted  by  dissenting  religious  groups  in 
England  and  which  contributed  to  wide- 
spread persecutions  of  people  like  John  Bun- 
yan  who  persisted  In  holding  "unlawful  [re- 
llglovis]  meetings  to  the  great  disturbance 
and  distraction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this 
kingdom."  And  they  knew  that  similar  per- 
secutions had  received  the  sanction  of  law 
in  several  of  the  Colonies  in  this  country 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  official  re- 
ligions in  those  colonies.  It  was  in  larg^ 
part  to  get  completely  away  from  this  sort 
Of  systematic  religious  persecution  that  the 
Foimders  brought  into  being  our  Nation,  o\u 
Constitution,  and  ova  Bill  of  Rights  with 
its  prohibition  against  any  governmental 
establishment  of  religion.  The  New  Tork 
laws  officially  prescribing  the  regents'  prayer 
are  inconsistent  with  both  the  purposes  of 
the  establishment  clause  and  with  the  estab- 
lishment clause  Itself. 

It  has  been  argued  that  to  apply  the  Con- 
stitution in  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  state 
laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religious 
services  in  public  schools  is  to  indicate  a 
hostility  toward  religion  or  toward  prayer. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  wrong. 
The  history  of  man  is  inseparable  from  the 
history  of  religion.  And  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  since  the  beginning 
of  that  history  many  people  have  devoutly 
believed  that  "More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of."  It  was 
doubtless  largely  due  to  men  who  believed 
this  that  there  grew  up  a  sentiment  that 
caused  men  to  leave  the  croes-currents  of 
officially  established  state  religions  and  re- 
ligious persecution  In  Europe  and  come  to 
this  covmtry  filled  with  the  hope  that  they 
could  find  a  place  in  which  they  could  pray 
when  they  pleased  to  the  Ood  of  their  faith 
in  the  language  they  chose.  And  there  were 
men  of  this  same  faith  in  the  power  of 
prayer  who  led  the  fight  for  adoption  of  our 
Constitution  and  also  for  our  Bill  of  Rights 
with  the  very  guarantees  of  religious  freedom 
that  forbid  the  sort  of  governmental  activity 
which  New  Tork  has  attempted  here.  These 
men  knew  that  the  First  Amendment,  which 
tried  to  put  an  end  to  governmental  control 
of  religion  and  of  prayer,  was  not  written  to 
destroy  either.  They  knew  rather  that  it 
was  written  to  quiet  well-justified  fears 
which  nearly  all  of  them  felt  arising  out  of 
an  awareness  that  governments  of  the  past 
had  shackled  men's  tongues  to  make  them 
speak  only  the  religious  thoughts  that  gov- 
ernment wanted  them  to  speak  and  to  pray 
only  to  the  Ood  that  government  wanted 
them  to  pray  to.  It  la  neither  sacrllegloiis 
nor  antireliglous  to  say  that  each  separate 
government  in  this  country  should  stay  out 
of  the  business  of  writing  or  sanctioning 
official  prayers 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Madam  President,  I 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE  [continuing  reading] — 

and  leave  that  purely  religious  function  to 
the  people  themselves  and  to  those  the  people 
choose  to  look  to  for  religious  guidance. 


Madam  President,  nothing  coiild 
please  me  more  than  that  my  goqd 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California,  should  want  to  hear  mje. 
His  is  one  of  the  nicest  compliments  thftt 
have  been  paid  me  for  quite  some  tim^. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senatujr 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  particularly  6ti- 
lighted  that  I  am  having  the  privilege 
of  reading  through  this  great,  historic 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
prayer  case,  because  I  am  certain  thi»t 
the  minority  whip  will  be  "right  in  theni" 
supporting  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon when  I  offer  my  first  amendment  Xo 
the  Journal,  which  will  be  to  insert  \p. 
the  Journal,  in  the  appropriate  plaep, 
the  inspiring  prayer  of  the  Chaplain  ©f 
the  Senate 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  no;  I  wUl  not  yield. 
I  propose  to  offer  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal,  in  the  appropriate  place,  the 
great  prayer  offered  by  the  Chaplain  ©f 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  July  25,  19t!2. 
But  I  am  honored  to  have  the  Senator 
from  California  hear  me  through  on  thiis 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  his  oplniofi. 
continues : 

It  is  true  that  New  York's  establlshme)it 
of  its  Regents'  prayer  as  an  officially  approved 
religious  doctrine  of  that  State  does  a0t 
amount  to  a  total  establishment  of  CB^e 
particular  religious  sect  to  the  exclusion  Df 
all  others — that,  indeed,  the  governmental 
endorsement  of  that  prayer  seems  relativt|ly 
insignificant  when  compared  to  the  govern- 
mental encroachments  upon  religion  whKh 
were  commonplace  200  years  ago.  To  thefce 
who  may  subscribe  to  the  view  that  becaupe 
the  Regents'  official  prayer  is  so  brief  aild 
general  there  can  be  no  danger  to  religious 
freedom  in  its  governmental  establlshmet)t, 
however,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  say  jn 
the  words  of  James  Madison,  the  author  bf 
the  First  Amendment : 

"It  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  flWst 
experiment  on  our  liberties.  Who  does  aot 
see  that  the  same  authority  which  can  estab- 
lish Christianity,  in  exclusion  of  all  otb|er 
religions,  may  establish  with  the  same  emse 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  In  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  sects?  That  the  same  au- 
thority which  can  force  a  citizen  to  con- 
tribute 3  pence  only  of  his  property  fbr 
the  support  of  any  one  establishment,  ra^y 
force  him  to  conform  to  any  other  establish- 
ment in  all  cases  whatsoever?" 

Th#  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  Is  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded 
for  further  proceedings  not  inconsistent  wl^h 
this  opinion.  i 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  took  no  part  I  In 
the  decision  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  White  took  no  part  In  the  con- 
sideration or  decision  of  this  case. 

Madam  President,  before  I  turn  to  tljie 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewa(rt 
and  then  turn  to  the  special  concurriiQg 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  I  wl$h 
to  say  a  word  in  summary  of  tiljie 
majority  opinion. 

The  Justice  p)ointed  out,  as  I  sought 
to  do  in  my  letters  to  my  constituents, 
that  the  prayer  Involved  meets  the  teist 
of  an  official  government  prayer.  It 
would  make  no  difference  who  the  gov- 
ernment official  was — whether  an  official 
in  a  high  position  or  a  government  ofll- 
cial  in  a  low  position,  whether  the  Gov- 


ernor of  a  State,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  member  of  a  board  of 
regents,  or  a  member  of  a  school  board 
for  a  school  district.  In  any  case,  the 
first  question  was,  Does  this  deal  with  an 
official  prayer?  The  answer  is  that  it 
does.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could 
deny  that. 

The  second  question  confronting  the 
Court  was,  Did  that  government  agency 
direct  the  bespeaking  of  the  prayer? 
The  answer  is  "Yes."  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

The  next  question  was.  Is  the  effect 
of  such  direction  by  Government  offi- 
cials that,  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school,  an  official  Government 
prayer  is  imposed  upon  the  students? 
The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Taking  into  consideration  those  facts, 
the  Justice  said,  in  effect,  that  they  could 
not  be  squared  with  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  I  agree  with  him. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say,  as  some  might 
argue,  that  a  student  could  walk  out  of 
the  school  room,  and  would  not  have 
to  remain  there.  Obviously,  that  would 
be  rather  hard  for  a  parent  or  for  any- 
one else  who  knows  anything  about 
child  psychology  to  accept.  We  know 
what  would  happen  in  any  school  when, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  group  of 
students  would  walk  out  of  a  classroom 
because  of  their  religioiis  faith — but, 
really,  as  a  form  of  protest  because  a 
prayer  was  being  spoken.  Madam 
President,  that  is  not  my  idea  of  how  to 
inculcate  or  strengthen  religious  faith. 
Instead,  that  is  my  idea  of  how  to  create 
a  good  many  behavior  problems  in  a 
school  and  how  to  cause  a  great  deal  of 
psychological  harm  to  a  good  many 
young  children  who,  after  all,  because 
of  the  happenstance  of  their  birth  in  a 
home  of  one  religious  faith  or  another, 
and  had  fairly  well  been  conditioned,  by 
the  time  they  began  to  attend  school,  in 
connection  with  religious  matters. 

So.  Madam  President,  I  can  reach 
no  conclusion  other  than  the  one 
reached  by  Mr.  Justice  Black;  namely, 
that  that  an  official  governmental 
prayer  cannot  be  squared  with^  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  Many  dis- 
agree; but  undoubtedly  it  is  an  issue  of 
great  importance  in  this  country. 

I  only  plead  for  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  Constitution  and  a  reading  of  the 
decision.  I  judge,  from  his  public  state- 
ment, that  Billy  Graham  read  the  deci- 
sion and  apparently  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  to  which  I  have  come — 
namely,  that  the  decision  was  correct 
insofar  as  the  first  amendment  is  con- 
cerned; and  I  quite  agree  with  the  other 
observations  made  by  Billy  Graham. 
But  of  course  we  must  not  interpret  the 
decision  to  mean  that  in  this  country 
there  is  any  downgrading — and  cer- 
tainly there  should  not  be — as  regards 
faith  in  pfayer.  After  all,  under  the  first 
amendment  the  governmental  adminis- 
tration must  not  be  permitted  to  be  be- 
clouded by  our  religious  feelings  about 
the  desirability  of  having  the  youth  of 
the  country,  and  ^Iso  the  oldsters,  fre- 
quently bow  their  heads  in  prayer. 

That  is  why  I  think  this  Senate  tradi- 
tion is  most  important;   although  it  is 
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not  required  by  law,  and  there  Is  no  le^al 
basis  for  ft,  but  ft  is  a  Senate  tnditkm 
for  which  we  Senators  are  responsible, 
because  the  Senate  Is  composed  of  reli- 
gious men  and  women.  Certainly  this 
beautiful  tradition  cA  this  g^reat  i>ar lia- 
mcntary  body  should  be  perpetuated,  and 
certain^  the  same  tradltkm  should  be 
perpetuated  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Therefore.  I  believe  it  a  non 
sequitur  to  argue  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisicMi  In  effect  makes  illegal 
the  practice  of  having  the  Senate  Chap- 
lain offer  prayer  at  the  commencement 
of  each  session  of  the  Senate.  It  is  non- 
sense to  make  such  an  argument.  No 
part  of  the  Court's  opinion  In  the  New 
York  prayer  case  could  by  the  slightest 
implication  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
basis  for  any  such  conclusion.  I  respect- 
fully state — and  I  state  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  take  the  time  to  ob- 
tain the  facts — that  such  an  argument 
would  inflame,  mislead,  and  confuse,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  in 
tiie  Senate  of  having  the  Chaplain  offer 
prayer. 

So.  Madam  Preskloit.  I  thought  that 
on  this  occasion  it  would  be  particularly 
fitting  for  me  to  rather  point  up  this 
issue  by  offering,  as  my  first  amendment 
to  the  Senate  Journal  of  Wednesday. 
July  25,  the  Chaplain's  prayer. 

This  is  a  debatable  subject-matter; 
but  I  think  I  am  performing  a  great 
service  for  the  Senate  by  offering  that 
amendment.  It  gives  every  Senator  an 
opportunity  to  rise  and  deliver  himself 
as  I  have  this  af  temocm  in  regard  to  the 
Suprone  Court's  decision  in  the  New 
York  prayer  case. 

I  wish  to  say  good  naturedly  and  re- 
spectfully, but  nevertheless  meaning- 
fully, that  It  will  do  our  country  more 
good  than  to  rush  through  the  passage 
of  the  sateUite  bill.  If  Senators  are  not 
going  to  follow  our  advice  about  getting 
out  of  here  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
passage  of  the  money  bills,  then.  Madam 
President,  I  say  we  could  much  better 
engage  for  2  or  3  weeks  in  debate  on  the 
decision  in  the  New  York  prayer  case  and 
all  the  ancillary  issues  flowing  theref  nun, 
including  the  desirabiUty  of  our  going 
on  record  as  desiring  to  express  the  beUef 
that  the  practice  of  praying  in  the  United 
States  should  be  strengthened,  deepened, 
and  broadened,  for  these  are  times  when 
men  and  women  should  pray. 

As  one  who  beheves  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  I  beUeve  it  is  particularly  apro- 
pos that  I  should  offer  as  my  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Journal  an  amendment  that 
would  insert  for  all  history  the  Chap- 
lain's beautiful  prayer  of  Wednesday, 
July  25.  But  I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
charge  me  with  telling  only  one  side  of 
the  story  on  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  New  Yortc  prayer  case. 

I  want  to  read  now  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  The  deci- 
sion was  6  to  1.  Six  other  Justices  vot- 
ing on  the  case  rejected  his  analysis,  as 
I  do.  in  its  relationship  to  the  first 
amendment.  There  are  many  senti- 
ments in  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  decision 
with  which  I  am  in  complete  sympathy 
r.nd  agreement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  declined  to  yield. 
I  am  aorry.  It  paint  me  noi  to  be  aUe 
to  yMd  to  the  dlsttncQlBhed  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  but  I  have  yielded  only  on  one 
occasion,  and  that  was  to  get  time  enough 
to  hare  a  consultation.  I  was  abie  to 
do  it.  I  am  not  gc^ng  to  yield  until  I 
get  some  further  instructions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  While  the  Senator  was 
discussing  the  New  York  prayo*  case.  I 
wanted  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  on  the  New  York 
case  later,  because  he  is  a  former  judge 
and  I  think  a  great  student  of  the  Ctm- 
stitution.  I  always  leam  from  him.  We 
have  been  so  busy  that  we  have  not  had 
a  chance  in  private  ctmversation  to  dis- 
cuss the  Sui>reme  Court  decision  in  the 
school  prayer  case,  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  it.  I  think  Xioe  Senator  frtwn 
Kentucky  owes  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  so 
sometime  when  he  wants  to  join  me  in  a 
cup  of  coffee,  I  think  we  wiU  talk  about 
the  New  York  prayer  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  had  this  to  say: 

A  local  school  board  in  New  Tork  has 
provided  that  those  pupils  who  wish  to  do 
so  may  join  in  a  brief  prayer  at  the  beginning 
of  each  school  day,  acknowledging  their 
dependence  upon  God  and  asking  Bis  bless- 
ing uixin  them  and  upon  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  and  their  country.  The  Court  to- 
day decides  that  in  permitting  this  brief 
nondenotninatlonal  prayer  the  school  board 
has  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     I  think  this  decision  is  wrong. 

The  Court  does  not  hold,  nor  could  it,  that 
New  York  has  interfered  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  anybody's  religion.  For  the  state 
courts  have  made  clear  that  those  who  ob- 
ject to  reciting  the  prayer  must  be  entirely 
free  of  any  compulsion  to  do  so,  including 
any  "embarrasBments  and  pressures."  But 
the  Court  says  that  in  permitting  school 
children  to  say  this  simple  prayer  the  New 
York  authorities  have  established  "an  official 
religion. 

With  all  respect,  I  think  the  Court  has 
misapplied  a  great  constitutional  principle. 
I  cannot  see  how  an  "ofllclal  religion"  is 
established  by  letting  those  who  want  to 
say  a  prayer  say  it.  On  the  contrary.  I  think 
that  to  deny  the  wish  ol  these  school  children 
to  join  in  reciting  this  prayer  Is  to  deny 
them  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  spir- 
itual heritage  of  our  Nation. 

The  Court's  historical  review  of  the  quar- 
rels over  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer  in  Eng- 
land throws  no  light  for  me  on  the  issue 
before  us  in  this  case.  England  had  then 
and  has  now  an  establi&hed  church.  Equally 
unenlightening,  I  think,  is  the  history  of  the 
early  establishment  and  later  rejecticm  of  an 
official  church  in  our  own  States.  For  we 
deal  here  not  with  the  estabU&hmcnt  of  a 
state  church,  which  would,  ol  course,  be 
constitutionally  impermissiole.  but  with 
whether  school  children  who  want  to  begin 
their  day  by  joining  in  prayer  must  be  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so.  Moreover,  I  think 
that  the  Court's  task,  in  this  as  in  all  areas 
of  constitutional  adjudication,  is  not  respon- 
sibly aided  by  the  uncritical  invocation  of 
metaphors  like  the  "wall  of  separation,"  a 
phrase  nowhere  to  be  found  In  the  Consti- 
tution. What  is  relevant  to  the  issue  here 
Is  not  the  history  of  an  establi&hed  church 
in  the  sixteenth  century  England  or  in  the 
eighteenth  century  America,  but  the  history 
of  the  religious  traditions  of  our  people, 
reflected  in  countless  practices  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  officials  of  our  government. 

At  the  c^;>ening  of  each  day's  Session  of  this 
Court  we  stand,  while  one  of  our  officials 
invokes  the  protection  of  God.     Since  the 


days  of  John  l^anhall  our  Crier  has  said. 
"Ood  save  the  United  Btotss  and  this  Hon- 
orable Court."  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  B^naentattves  open  their  dally 
nesslons  with  prayer.  Badk  of  our  Pceei- 
dents,  from  George  Washington  to  Jolkn  F. 
Kennedy,  has  upioii  iMMmtug  tda  One*  aaked 
the  protection  and  help  of  Ood. 

The  Court  today  says  that  the  state  and 
federal  govemmenta  are  without  constltu- 
tlonal  power  to  prescribe  any  partlcalar  form 
at  wwds  to  be  recited  by  any  group  of  the 
American  pec^le  on  any  subject  touching 
religion.  The  third  atanea  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  made  our  National  An- 
them by  Act  of  Congress  In  lasi.  contains 
these  verses: 

"Blest  with  victory  and  i>eace,  may  the  beav'n 
rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow'r  that  l^th  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation! 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  oar  cause 
It  is  Just. 

And  this  be  our  motto  In  God  la  our 
TTuat'.' 

In  ld54  Congress  added  a  phrase  to  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  nag  so  that  It 
now  contains  the  words  "one  Nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  Uberty  and  Justice  for 
all."  In  19&2  Congrcas  enacted  leglalatlon 
calling  upon  the  President  each  year  to  pro- 
claim a  National  Day  of  Prayer.  Since  1865 
the  words  "In  God  we  trust"  have  been 
impressed  on  our  coins. 

Countless  similar  examples  could  be  listed, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  obvloaa. 
It  was  all  summed  up  by  this  Court  just  ten 
year  ago  In  a  single  sentence:  "We  are  a 
reUglous  people  whose  institutk>ns  presup- 
pose a  Supreme  Being." 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  Court,  or  the 
Congress,  or  the  President  has  by  the  actions 
and  practices  I  have  mentioned  established 
an  "official  religion"  in  Tlolatloa  of  the 
C(»tttltutlon.  And  I  do  not  bcUerc  the 
State  of  New  Tork  has  done  so  in  this  caae. 
What  each  has  done  has  been  to  rcoognlae 
and  to  follow  the  deeply  entrenched  and 
highly  cherished  ^iritual  traditions  of  our 
Nation — traditions  which  come  down  to  us 
from  those  who  almost  two  hundred  years 
ago  avowed  their  "firm  reliance  on  the  Pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence"  when  they 
proclaimed  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  this  brave  new  world. 

I  dissent. 

Madam  President,  as  a  lawyer  I  have 
the  greatest  of  respect  for  this  distin- 
guished Jurist,  Justice  Stewart.  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  Justice  as  a 
judge.  I  could  not  disagree  with  him 
more,  however,  m  regard  to  a  consti- 
tutional issue  than  I  disagree  with  his 
dissenting  opinion,  for  I  think  it  can  best 
be  descrbed  as  a  chain  of  non  sequiturs 
t>earing  no  relationship  to  the  issue  in- 
volving the  first  amoidment;  not 
touching  upon  those  important  ques- 
tions of  fact  which  Justice  Black  raised, 
as  I  said  earher  this  afternoon,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  decision,  and  not 
in  any  way  rebutting  those  findings  of 
fact  of  Justice  Black — to  wit.  that  a 
State  agency  through  State  officers 
phrased  the  prayer,  and  that  that  State 
agency  \hfsa.  by  State  requirement  re- 
quired the  prayer  to  be  spoken. 

I  think  the  failure  of  Justice  Stewart 
at  any  time  in  his  dissent  to  come  to 
grips  with  that  great  decision  of  Justice 
Black  is  portray^  in  the  comment  of 
Justice  Stewart  when  he  says: 

Moreover.  I  think  that  the  Ooort's  task, 
in  this  as  in  all  areas  of  constitutional  ad- 
judication, is  not  responsibly  aided  by  the 
uncritical  invocation  of  metaphors  like  the 
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"wall  of  •epwatlon."  a  phrase  nowhere  to 
be  found  In  the  Constitution. 

There  is  an  example  of  begging  the 
question.  There  Is  an  example  of  evad- 
ing the  issue. 

Madam  President,  this  case  on  the 
facts  raises  the  issue  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  The  great  Justice 
Stewart  may  not  like  the  style  of  Justice 
Black.  He  may  not  approve  of  his  pow- 
ers of  description,  but  in  what  Justice 
Stewart  refers  to  as  the  metaphor  Jus- 
tice Black  raised  and  properly  saw  the 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  Imbedded  in  the 
first  amendment. 

May  I  say  to  Justice  Stewart.  I  know 
of  no  great  constitutional  authority  In 
all  the  field  of  constitutional  scholarship 
in  our  country  who,  in  writing  about  and 
analyzing  the  first  amendment,  does  not 
talk  about  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  raised  by  the  first 
amendment.  The  dissenting  opinion 
does  not  even  come  to  grips  with  the 
issue  raised  by  Justice  Black. 

Now,  there  is  another  opinion  in  that 
case.  I  do  not  wish  to  ignore  it.  It  is 
a  special  concurring  opinion. 

Let  me  make  very  clear  that  a  special 
concurring  opinion  is  not  a  majority 
opinion.  Let  me  make  clear  that  the 
niUng  opinion  in  the  case  is  the  major- 
ity opinion.  A  special  concurring 
opinion  is  very  helpful  as  a  treatise  on 
constitutional  law,  but,  as  we  lawyers 
say.  in  effect  it  is  really  obiter  dicta. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  now 
engaged  in  trying  to  work  out  some  kind 
of  compromise  with  the  House  on  the 
higher  education  bill,  and  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference  committee.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  special  concurring  opin- 
ion I  am  about  to  read  has  caused  us  lots 
of  trouble.  It  has  created  great  difBcul- 
ties. 

Obiter  dictum  or  not  obiter  dictum, 
the  members  of  the  conference,  depend- 
ing upon  what  Is  their  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  various  aspects  of  the  higher 
education  problem,  not  only  have  read 
the  Justice  Douglas  special  concurring 
opinion  but  also  seem  to  enjoy  reading 
it  into  our  teeth  on  some  points. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  wish  I  knew  to 
what  extent  and  degree  some  of  this 
obiter  dictum  in  Justice  Douglas'  spe- 
cial concurring  opinion  might  p>ossibly 
find  its  way  into  a  majority  opinion  in 
some  education  case.  Time  will  tell.  We 
shall  have  to  wait  and  see. 

Really,  the  sp>ecial  concurring  opin- 
ion was  not  at  all  necessary  for  a  deter- 
mination of  the  New  York  case,  yet  I 
think  it  undoubtedly  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  very  significant  special  con- 
curring opinion,  as  in  sonle  other  cases 
some  dissents  such  as  those  of  Holmes. 
Cardozo.  and  Brandeis  have  gone  down 
in  history  as  great  dissents — great  be- 
cause in  the  evolutionary  development 
of  our  juridical  process  these  opinions 
subsequently  became  majority  opinions 
written  by  their  successors  on  the  Court. 
I  wanted  to  say  these  things  about  the 
special  concuiTlng  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  before  I  read  his  opinion,  be- 
cause again  I  find  many  are  jumping  to 


the  conclusion  that  Justice  Douglais 
speaks  for  the  Court.  He  does  not.  Hie 
speaks  only  for  himself  in  this  speciiil 
concurring  opinion.  Undoubtedly  hSs 
opinion  will  be  an  aid  to  lawyers  who  in 
subsequent  litigation  are  on  the  sidB 
that  is  consistent  with  some  of  the  con- 
stitutional points  of  view  Mr.  JustiCle 
Douglas  sets  out  in  the  opinion.  Un- 
doubtedly the  special  concurring  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  will  havie 
some  persuasive  influence  not  only  on 
practicing  lawyers,  but  also  on  lower 
courts. 

Future  cases  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  may  contain  facts  similar  to  fac- 
tual situations  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglfts 
talks  about  in  his  special  concurring 
opinion,  but  which  in  some  instances 
were  not  involved  in  the  case  before  the 
Court.  His  decision  will  carry  soaie 
weight  with  his  colleagues  on  the  Court. 
That  is  to  be  expected. 

But  I  raise  a  caveat  or  word  of  warn- 
ing today  to  those  who  are  pummeling 
the  conferees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  on  a  higher  education  conference 
report  that  what  Mr.  Justice  Etouglas 
said  in  many  parts  of  the  decision  does 
not  involve  principles  and  tenets  which 
are  yet  the  law  of  the  land.  The  special 
concurring  opinion  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but 
is  the  statement  of  the  individual  vievs 
of  a  member  of  the  Court  who  voted  with 
the  majority  in  the  New  York  case,  but 
whose  views  are  not  a  part  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  and  therefore  do  not  es- 
tablish the  constitutional  law  doctrine 
proclaimed,  adopted,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Court. 

I  do  not  wish  anything  that  I  have 
said  to  indicate  any  lack  of  respect  for 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  as  a  judge.  Muth 
that  he  has  said  in  his  opinion  is  souiad 
constitutionalism  and  may  well  be  ap- 
plicable in  future  cases,  but  it  did  niot 
need  to  be  said  in  the  determination  df 
the  case  about  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  1 

Justice  Douglas  stated :  l| 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  [concurring!.  It  is 
customary  in  deciding  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion to  treat  it  in  its  narrowest  form.  Tfet 
at  times  the  setting  of  the  question  gttes 
it  a  form  and  content  which  no  abstract 
treatment  could  do.  The  point  for  deciaJjon 
is  whether  the  Government  can  constltlu- 
tlonally  finance  a  religious  exercise.  Our 
system  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  is 
presently  honeycombed  with  such  flnanclhg. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  an  unconstitution- 
al undertaking  whatever  form  it  takes 

First,  a  word  as  to  what  this  case  does  rtoi 
Involve. 

Plainly,  our  Bill  of  Rights  would  not  pertjiit 
a  State  or  the  Federal  Government  to  adijpt 
an  official  prayer  and  penalize  anyone  iHho 
would  not  utter  it.  This,  however,  is  i&ot 
that  case,  for  there  is  no  element  of  compul- 
sion or  coercion  In  New  York's  regvilatton  fe- 
quiring  that  public  schools  be  opened  eftch 
day  with  the  following  prayer: 

"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bltps- 
Ings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  Knd 
our  country." 

The  prayer  is  said  upon  the  commencement 
of  the  school  day.  immediately  following  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  The  praver 
is  said  aloud  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher, 
who  either  leads  the  recitation  or  selects  a 
student  to  do  so.  No  student,  howevef,  Is 
compelled    to    take    part.      The   respondstits 


have  adopted  a  regulation  which  provides 
that  "neither  teachers  nor  any  school  au- 
thority shall  comment  on  participation  or 
nonparticipation  nor  suggest  or  request  that 
any  posture  or  language  be  used  or  dress 
be  worn  or  be  not  used  or  not  worn."  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  excusing  children, 
upon  written  request  of  a  parent  or  guardian, 
from  the  saying  of  the  prayer  or  from  the 
room  in  which  the  prayer  Is  said.  A  letter 
Implementing  and  explaining  this  regulation 
has  been  sent  to  each  taxpayer  and  parent 
in  the  school  district.  As  I  read  this  regula- 
tion, a  child  is  free  to  stand  or  not  stand, 
to  recite  or  not  recite,  without  fear  of  reprisal 
or  even  comment  by  the  tea»her  or  any  other 
school  official. 

In  short,  the  only  one  who  need  utter  the 
prayer  is  the  teacher;  and  no  teacher  is  com- 
plaining about  it.  Students  can  stand  mute 
or  even  leave  the  classroom,  if  they  desire. 

Awhile  ago  I  made  a  few  statements 
about  some  psychological  factors  in- 
volved in  the  statement  of  facts.  How 
fiee  ai-e  those  children?  How  voluntary 
is  the  prayer?  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  I  do  not  think  that  account  of 
Justice  Douglas  would  be  accepted  as  an 
account  of  free  volition  in  any  class 
dealing  with  child  psychology,  because 
we  must  take  into  account  the  psycho- 
logical coercive  factors  that  are  present 
in  one  of  those  classrooms.  We  parents 
know  what  disciplinarians  children  can 
be  in  their  relationship  with  each  other. 
We  pa'rents  know  what  suffering  children 
can  inflict  on  each  other  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  the  one  presented. 

Assume  such  a  classroom  in  which  ** 
there  are  half  a  dozen  children  of  some 
denomination  or  sect — or  some  religious 
faith  that  believes  in  one  God  but  not  in 
Christianity — who  will  get  up  and  leave 
one  of  those  classrooms  while  a  Christian 
prayer  is  being  spoken.  Would  anyone 
tell  me  that  there  would  be  no  after- 
maths? Would  anyone  tell  me  that  such 
a  situation  would  be  free  of  coercion? 
Would  anyone  tell  me  that  in  such  a 
situation  volimtarism  prevails?  If  we 
were  to  talk  with  the  parents  of  some  of 
those  children  we  would  find  out.  We 
could  follow  the  history  of  the  case  and 
the  reason  why  the  parents  who  brought 
the  case  brought  it.  and  we  would  find 
out  the  truth  to  which  I  am  alluding. 
The  que.stion  is  not  as  simple  as  even 
Justice  Douglas  would  point  out  in  his 
decision.  If  there  is  a  requirement  that 
the  prayer  be  spoken — and  there  is  or 
was — under  the  official  Government  reg- 
ulation there  was  coercion  in  a  variety 
of  forms  and  to  various  degrees. 

If  in  one  of  these  schoolrooms  the 
plan  was  that  after  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  the  students  re- 
mained standing  for  the  prayer,  and 
there  was  a  nonbeliever  in  the  Christian 
faith  but  a  believer  in  another  faith, 
who  sat  down,  does  anyone  think  that 
that  child  would  be  free  of  the  charge 
of  disrespect  for  the  prayer? 

The  whole  requirement  was  a  require- 
ment that,  in  effect,  imposed  religious 
instructions  upon  the  children  com- 
pulse i-ily.  Senators  will  remember  what 
I  said  earlier,  namely,  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  voluntary  system  of  prayer,  if  it 
can  be  worked  out  procedurally  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  But  this  is  a  rather  im- 
portant fact,  one  which  I  respectfully 
say  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  never  came  to 
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grips  with  In  his  dissenting  opinion.  I 
.suggest  this  supplement  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  because  I 
believe  Mr.  Justice  Black  came  to  grips 
with  this  point.  We  cannot  escape  the 
factual  criterion  in  this  case,  the  cri- 
terion of  government  compulsion. 

I  cannot  square  that  with  the  first 
amendment.  Justice  Douglas  goes  on 
to  say: 

McCoWuvx  V.  Board  of  Education.  333  US 
203.  does  not  decide  this  case  It  Involved 
I  he  use  of  public  school  facilities  for 
religious  education  of  students  Students 
either  had  to  attend  religious  Instruction  or 
i-'o  to  some  other  place  In  the  school  build- 
me  for  pursuit  of  their  secular  studies. 
Reports  of  their  presence  or  absence  were 
t.i  be  made  to  their  secular  teachers" 

The  influence  of  the  teaching  staff  was 
therefore  brought  to  bear  on  the  student 
iKKly.  to  support  the  instilling  religious 
principles.  In  the  present  case,  school  facil- 
ities are  used  to  say  the  prayer  and  the  teach- 
Uig  staff  is  employed  to  lead  the  pupils  In  It 
Ihere  Is.  however,  no  effort  at  Indoctrina- 
tion and  no  attempt  at  exposition. 
Prayers  of  course  may  be  so  long  and  of  such 
:i  character  as  to  amount  to  an  attempt  at 
tlie  religious  Instruction  that  was  denied 
the   public   schools   by    the   McColluih   case. 

But  New  York's  prayer  Is  of  a  character 
tli.ii  does  not  involve  any  element  of  prose- 
lytizing as  in  the  McCoUum  case 

The  question  presented  by  this  case  is 
therefore  an  extremely  narrow  one  It  is 
whether  New  York  oversteps  the  bounds 
when  it  finances  a  religious  exercise. 

What  New  York  does  on  the  opening  of 
its  public  schools  is  what  we  do  when  we 
open  court.  Our  Marshal  has  from  the 
beginning  announced  the  convening  of  the 
Court  and  then  added  "God  save  the  United 
.states  and  this  honorable  court."  That 
utterance  Is  a  supplication,  a  prayer  In 
which  we.  the  Judges,  are  free  to  Join,  but 
which  we  need  not  recite  any  more  than  the 
students  need  recite  the  New  York   prayer. 

What  New  York  does  on  the  opening  of  its 
public  schools  Is  what  each  House  of  Con- 
gress does  at  the  opening  of  each  day's  busi- 
ness Reverend  Frederick  B.  Harris  is 
Chiiplaln  of  the  Senate:  Reverend  Bernard 
Braskamp  is  Chaplain  of  the  House.  Guest 
chaplains  of  variou?  denominations  also 
cfflciate. 

In  New  York  the  teacher  who  leads  in 
prayer  is  on  the  public  payroll;  and  the  time 
slie  takes  seems  minuscule  as  compared  with 
the  salaries  appropriated  by  state  legislatures 
and  Congress  for  chaplains  to  conduct  pray- 
ers in  the  legislative  halls.  Only  a  bare  frac- 
tion of  the  teacher  s  time  is  given  to  reciting 
this  short  22-word  prayer,  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  that  our  Marshal  spends  an- 
tiouncing  the  opening  of  our  sessions  and 
offering  a  prayer  for  this  Court  Yet  for  me 
the  principle  is  the  same,  no  matter  how 
brieffy  the  prayer  is  said,  for  in  each  of  the 
instances  given  the  person  praying  is  a  public 
official  on  the  public  payroll,  performing  a 
religious  exercise  in  a  governmental  insti- 
tution It  is  said  that  the  element  of  coer- 
cion is  inherent  in  the  giving  of  this  prayer. 
It  that  is  true  here,  it  is  also  true  of  the 
prayer  with  which  this  Court  is  convened. 
and  with  those  that  open  the  Congress.  Few 
adults,  let  alone  children,  would  leave  our 
courtroom  or  the  Senate  or  the  House  while 
those  prayers  are  being  given.  Every  such 
■  udience  is  in  a  sense  a  "captive"  audience. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that  to 
authorize  this  prayer  Is  to  establish  a  religion 
i:i  the  strictly  historic  meaning  of  thoae 
Words  A  religion  Is  not  established  in  the 
ii^ual  sense  merely  by  letting  those  who  chose 
to  do  so  say  the  prayer  that  the  public  school 
teacher  leads.  Yet  once  government  finances 
a  religious  exercise  it  inserts  a  divisive  In- 
fluence into  our  communities. 


I  digress  at  this  point.  That  an- 
nouncement by  Justice  Douglas  has 
caused  a  Idnd  of  furor  in  American 
education  circles.  Remember  what  I 
said,  Madam  President.  It  is  obiter 
dictum.  It  is  not  controlling  in  the  New 
York  prayer  case.  But  it  simply  raises 
a  chain  reaction  of  all  kinds.  The  Ever- 
son  case  was  not  before  the  Court.  I 
mean  that  the  set  of  facts  which  would 
raise  anew  the  issues  of  the  Everson 
case  were  not  before  the  Court.  "But." 
say  the  partisans  of  various  degrees  in 
the  great  national  debate  on  Federal  aid 
to  education,  "we  wonder  how  many 
other  members  of  the  Court  might  agree 
with  Justice  Douglas.  We  wonder,  if  a 
school  bus  case  were  before  the  Court 
again,  or  a  case  involving  a  similar  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  If  a  majority  of  the 
Court  would  side  with  the  special  con- 
currmg  opinion  of  Justice  Douglas  and 
reverse  the  Everson  case?"  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  doubt  that  Justice 
Douglas  would.  But  listen  to  more  of 
what  Justice  Douglas  said : 

Its  result  is  appealing,  as  it  allows  aid  to 
be  given  to  needy  children.  Yet  by  the  sam« 
token,  public  funds  could  be  used  to  satisfy 
other  needs  of  children  In  parochial 
schools — lunches,  books,  and  tuition  being 
obvious  examples. 

In  some  States,  lunches  and  books  are 
provided.  In  some  States,  such  as  my 
own.  there  are  textbook  laws  which  pro- 
vide for  the  supplying  of  textbooks  to 
Catholic  or  parochial  schools.  But  re- 
cently the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  de- 
clared that  that  law  vizs  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  State  constitution. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  special 
concurring  opinion  by  Justice  Douglas 
now  raises  this  issue  into  the  realm  of 
doubt  in  respect  to  bus  fares,  covered 
by  the  Ever.son  case,  and,  because  of  the 
examples  used  by  him,  at  least  throws 
into  controversy  again,  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  conceiTied,  school 
lunches  and  books. 

Turning  again  to  the  special  concur- 
ring opinion  of  Justice  Douglas,  he  said : 

Mr.  Justice  Rutledge  stated  In  dissent 
what  I  think  is  durable  first  amendment 
philosophy. 

Note  what  Justice  Douglas  is  doing. 
He  is  citing  language  not  from  a  con- 
trolling opinion,  but  from  a  dissenting 
opinion — a  brilliant  dissenting  opinion — 
of  Justice  Rutledge  in  the  Everson  case. 
Justice  Douglas  quotes  Justice  Rutledge 
af  follows: 

"The  reasons  underlying  the  amendment's 
policy  have  not  vanished  with  time  or  dimin- 
ished in  force.  Now  as  when  it  was  adopted 
the  price  of  religious  freedom  is  double.  It 
is  that  the  church  and  religion  shall  live 
both  within  and  upon  that  freedom.  TTiere 
cannot  be  freedom  of  religion,  safeguarded 
by  the  state,  and  Intervention  by  the  church 
or  its  agencies  in  the  state's  domain  or  de- 
pendency on  its  largesse.  Madison's  Remon- 
strance, pars.  6.  8.  The  great  condition  of 
religious  liberty  is  that  It  be  maintained  free 
from  sustenance,  as  also  from  other  inter- 
ferences, by  the  state.  Pur  when  it  comes  to 
rest  upon  that  secular  foundation  it  vanishes 
with  the  resting  Id.,  pars  7.  8.  Public 
money  devoted  to  payment  of  religious  costs, 
educational  or  other,  brings  the  quest  for 
more.  It  brings  too  the  struggle  of  sect 
against  sect  for  the  larger  share  or  frr  any 
Here  one  by  numbers  alo;ie  will  benefit  v.vn  t. 


there  another  That  Is  precisely  the  history 
of  societies  which  have  had  an  established 
religion  and  dissident  groups.  Id.,  pars.  8.  11. 
It  Is  the  very  thing  Jefferson  and  Madlaon 
experienced  and  sought  to  guard  against, 
whether  In  Its  blunt  or  in  Its  more  screened 
forms.  Ibid.  The  end  of  such  strife  cannot 
be  other  than  to  destroy  the  cherished 
liberty.  The  dominating  group  will  achieve 
the  dominant  benefit:  or  all  will  embroil 
the  state  in  their  dlssentlons.  Id.,  par.  n." 
Id.  pp.  53-54 

What  New  York  does  with  this  prayer  Is 
a  break  with  that  tradition.  1  therefore  Jolu 
the  Court  in  reversing  the  Judgment  below. 

Madam  President,  the  special  con- 
curring opinion  of  Justice  Douglas  is  not 
a  controlling  opinion  in  the  case ;  but  as 
one  of  my  coconf  erees  on  the  Senate  con- 
ference, who  has  just  come  into  tlie 
Chamber,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  Mr,  YarboroughI.  well 
knows,  the  special  concurring  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable comment  within  our  conference 
committee. 

We  do  not  know  what  It  portends  in 
the  whole  field  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. It  has  unquestionably  made  it 
more  dlfBcult  for  us  in  conference,  be- 
cause It  has  caused  some  Members  to 
take  the  position  that  we  had  better  wait, 
we  had  better  let  a  little  time  pass,  not 
only  until  we  feel  we  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  implications  not  only  of 
the  special  concurring  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas,  but  also  that  we  might 
spend  some  time  analyzing  the  import 
of  the  dissenting  opinion  and.  most  cer- 
tainly, of  the  majority  opinion. 

So  this  afternoon.  Madam  President. 
in  speaking  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  the  educators  and  the  various  so- 
cieties, organizations,  and  church  groups 
attempting  to  exercise  their  powers  of 
persuasion  on  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference committee  and  also.  I  under- 
stand, on  all  the  other  members  of  the 
conference  committee,  and  urging  that 
they  take  some  particular  course  of  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  which  is  pending  before  the 
conference  committee,  I  say  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  New  York 
prayer  case  has  created  some  very  serious 
problems  for  the  conference  committee. 
It  has  created  problems  in  regard  to  the 
substantive  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. It  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
think  through  again  the  question  of  what 
amendments,  if  any.  should  be  added  to 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  if  we  could 
get  the  House  to  accept  the  Senate 
version — although  of  course  there  is  no 
chance  of  that  and  also  the  question  of 
what  amendments,  if  any.  should  be 
added  to  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
if  we  could  get  the  Senate  to  accept  that 
version — although  there  is  no  chance  of 
that.  So  it  throws  us  into  the  middle 
area  of  compromise :  and  we  seem  to  be 
going  in  all  directions  at  the  same  time — 
a  procedure  which  is  quite  a  feat,  physi- 
cally: but  if  one  wishes  to  see  it  per- 
formed, let  him  watch  the  conference 
committee  on  the  aid  to  education  bill, 
because  we  seem  to  be  masters  at  it.  We 
trace  and  retrace  our  steps  with  remark- 
able speed. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oreeon 
yield?  .. 
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Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question. 

Madam  Preeideni.  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
fn»n  Oregon  to  Calendar  No.  676,  Senate 
bill  349 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  put  his  remarks  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  please? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     But  I 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  must  be  very  careful. 
My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HuMPHsrr],  Is  one  of  the 
most  nimble  and  able  parliamentarians 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  saw  him  rise,  and 
also  saw  his  equal  in  parliamentary 
knowledge,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirxsen],  get  off  the  daven- 
IMrt  m  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  and 
come  in  for  what  he  hoped  might  be  a 
forensic  "kill."  So  I  simply  cannot  yield 
except  for  a  question,  and  I  cannot  per- 
mit the  Senator  from  Texas  to  proceed 
unless  he  asks  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  But  I  wish  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  nUnois  for  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I  can 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  only  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  But,  Madam 
President 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  Madam  President,  I 
can  yield  only  for  a  question.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  should  begin  by  using 
the  words  "Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  Madam 
President,  like  sentences  in  the  Spanish 
language.  I  stated  first  the  predicate  for 
the  question 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  yield  for  anything  except  a 
question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Then  I  state, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  yield.  I  feel  the  proximity  of 
the  hot  breath  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois — and  let  me  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  is  fragrant.  Let  me 
also  say  that  I  observe  the  penetrating 
glances  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]. 

So,  without  further  interruption,  I 
shall  return  to  my  work.  I  wish  to  make 
further  references  to  the  conference 
committee  on  the  higher  education  bill. 
I  wish  to  say  to  these  educational  socie- 
ties and  educators  and  all  the  others  who 
seem  to  think  that  we  in  the  conference 
committee  should  get  on  with  some  ac- 
^  complishment,  that  that  cannot  possibly 
be  speeded  up  until  we  have  completed 
*our  discussions  and  our  analysis  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Madam  President,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  now  received  some  imE>ortant  in- 
structions, so  the  recent  mterruption 
was  helpful. 

But  now  I  wish  to  make  a  further  ref- 
erence to  the  conference  committee  on 
the  higher  education  bin.  I  suggest  that 
other  Senators  put  themselves  in  our 


IX)sition.  We  think  it  very  import«lnt 
that  a  higher  education  bill  be  pasijed 
at  this  session.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know,  as  I  indicated  yesterday,  that  in 
due  course  of  time  we  may  find  it  feasi- 
ble— although  I  do  not  know  about  thifl — 
to  retiirn  for  some  instructions.  SO  I 
hope  Senators  will  be  thinking  about 
that. 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  1|o- 
day  I  read  into  the  Record  the  SupreJflne 
Court's  decision — the  majority  opinion, 
the  concurring  opinion,  and  the  dissent- 
ing opinion;  all  three  of  them.  It  Was 
most  convenient,  and  also  educationial, 
to  read  those  opinions,  and  it  also  pro- 
vided me  with  needed  time.  But,  in  lud- 
dition,  I  did  so  because  of  the  direct  Re- 
lationship of  the  opinion  in  that  case  to 
the  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  to 
the  Senate  Journal — namely,  an  amend- 
ment to  insert  in  the  Senate  Journal  the 
prayer  delivered  by  the  Senate  Chaplain 
on  July  25.  Such  an  amendment  is  de- 
batable, and  I  wished  to  give  all  Meafli- 
bers  of  the  Senate  who  have  been  ex- 
pressing their  views,  both  in  tltiis 
Chamber  and  elsewhere,  on  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  New  York 
prayer  case  an  opportunity  to  discuss  tJhe 
amendment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
germaneness. 

After  all,  all  my  remarks,  from  the 
very  beginning,  have  been  germane  to 
the  Journal,  because  there  is  no  rule  of 
germaneness  in  connection  with  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  Presideiit, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  Jjor 
a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  hate 
to  refuse  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois ;  but  there  must  be 
comity  here— c-o-m-i-t-y — and  I  do  not 
want  to  discriminate  against  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]  in 
favor  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  TMr. 
DotrcLAsl.  Therefore,  I  think  I  shall 
not  yield.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will,  by  nodding  his  head,  give  rhc 
assurance  that  he  will  not  take  offemc. 
that  will  make  me  happier. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  does  nod  his  head;  aniJl  I 
appreciate  that  attitude  on  his  part. 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  must  con- 
tinue with  my  discussion  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  higher  education  ball. 
I  believe  this  conference  report  shoolld 
be  considered  carefully  by  the  Senate. 

A  moment  ago  I  spoke  of  the  abilitty 
of  the  conference  committee  to  rathpr 
go  off  in  all  directions  at  the  same  time, 
but  still  keep  going  in  one  direction. 
That  feat  is  nothing,  however,  compared 
with  my  problem,  here,  in  connection 
with  receiving  instructions  and  at  the 
same  time  continuing  my  speech.  B|ut 
let  me  say  I  deeply  appreciate  the  sup- 
port I  have  been  receiving  in  coruiection 
with  this  matter. 

Apropos  of  this  problem.  Madam 
President,  I  wish  to  say  this  about  tBie 
satellite  bill  and  why  I  believe  action  on 
it  should  be  postponed:  I  have  not  been 
proposing  anything  that  is  so  novel,  be- 
cause before  we  reach  a  vote  on  any 
question,  I  believe  we  should  look  nt 
the  record  which  has  been  made  here 
in  connection  with  the  satellite  bill. 


On  Wednesday.  July  25,  the  morning 
newspapers  contained  some  interesting 
comments  regarding  the  plans  of  the 
leadership  for  Senate  procedure  during 
the  debate  on  House  bill  11040,  the  bill 
intended  to  create  a  private  corporation 
to  own  and  operate  our  satellite  com- 
munication system.  A  Washington  Post 
news  item  contained  the  following — and, 
Madam  President,  as  I  proceed  to  refer 
to  the  majority  leader,  I  shall  speak  out 
of  deep  respect  and  abiding  and  warm 
personal  friendship  for  him,  although  I 
am  in  complete  disagreement  with  his 
position  in  regard  to  the  handling  of 
this  matter.  But  the  record  is  clear  and 
factual,  and  I  read  this  statement  about 
his  record : 

Mansfield  said  he  wiU  call  it  up  again  next 
week,  and  will  ask  the  Senate  to  meet  early 
and  sit  late  in  an  effort  to  pass  it. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  story  headlined 
•'Senate  Plans  Extended  Session  To  Com- 
bat Filibuster  on  Communications  Satel- 
lite Bill"  had  the  following  to  say: 

To  combat  the  talkfest.  the  Senate  leaders, 
although  shunning  all-night  sessions,  will 
extend  the  sessions  considerably.  Senate 
meetings  probably  will  start  at  9  a.m.,  In- 
stead of  the  usual  noon  and  will  continue 
until  10  or  11  p.m.  Also,  Senators  will  be 
called  m  for  Saturday  sessions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sense  of 
urgency  which  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  leadership  apparently  feels 
where  the  space  satellite  communications 
bill  is  concerned,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  an  operational  satellite 
communications  system  is  at  least  2  or  3 
years  in  the  future,  and  possibly  as  far  as 
5  yeais  away.  We  are  told  that  we  must 
proceed  with  great  haste  in  this  effort 
to  give  away  to  a  Govemment-'fcreated 
private  monopoly  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  use  of  space  for  commercial  exploita- 
tion in  the  field  of  communications.  We 
must  move  with  consummate  dispatch  to 
create  an  exemption  to  the  antitrust  laws 
which  would  allow  the  communications 
carriers  to  join  together  in  their  efforts 
to  extend  the  reach  of  private  monopoly 
power  throughout  our  economy.  We 
must  hasten  to  insure  complete  domi- 
nance of  our  communications  system  by 
the  American  Telephone  k  Telegraph 
Co.  which  is  already  the  world's  largest 
private  monopoly. 

We  can  readily  judge  the  importance 
of  the  issue  which  is  now  before  us  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  administration  and 
the  leadership  for  pushing  forward  with 
the  debate  on  this  bill  and  for  plarming 
well  in  advance  to  keep  the  Senate  in 
extended  session  so  that  wc  will  be  able 
to  create  a  private  corporation  years  be- 
fore it  is  necessary  and  long  before  we 
have  gathered  sufHcient  data  for  the  cor- 
poration, once  it  is  brought  into  exist- 
ence, to  make  the  operational  decisions 
which  will  be  the  basis  for  our  satelhte 
communications  system. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  who  would 
applaud  the  enthusiasm  for  the  plans  an- 
nounced by  the  leadership,  but  I  think 
it  only  fair  to  compare  the  actions  which 
were  taken  and  the  comments  which 
were  made  in  connection  with  an 
analogous  situation  which  was  before 
the  Senate  in  April  and  May  of  this  year. 
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Between  Monday,  April  23,  and  Tues- 
day, May  15.  for  this  year,  the  Senate  de- 
bated the  question  of  hteracy  tests  as  a 
requirement  for  the  right  to  vote. 
Surely,  there  can  be  no  disagreement 
with  the  proposition  that  in  any  demo- 
cratic society  few  things  can  rival  the 
light  to  vote  in  terms  of  importance. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  literacy 
tests  as  they  exist  in  some  States  have 
been  used  to  facilitate  discrimination 
and  have  operated  as  one  of  the  major 
weapons  for  denying  the  right  to  vote 
to  many  of  our  citizens. 

The  matter  of  civil  rights  and  the 
question  of  hteracy  tests  were  debated 
a  total  of  16  days  by  the  Senate.  On  the 
first  day  the  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock 
noon  and  adjourned  at  12:27  p.m.  On 
that  day  the  Senate  sat  a  full  total  of  27 
minutes.  The  following  day,  Tuesday, 
.^pril  24.  the  Senate  again  met  at  its 
usual  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon.  That  day 
the  Senates  meeting  time  was  extended 
considerably  beyond  that  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  On  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of 
the  debate,  the  Senate  remained  in  ses- 
.'^ion  for  all  of  1  hour  and  36  minutes. 
By  this  time  notice  had  been  given  to 
everyone  that  the  matter  was  impor- 
tant. Obviously  it  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance or  the  Senate  would  not  have  been 
expected  to  devote  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  meeting  time  to  that  and 
related  and  unrelated  subjects. 

By  the  third  day.  Wednesday.  April 
25.  the  Senate  had  really  gotten  down  to 
seiious  business.  That  day  the  Senate 
met  at  noon  as  usual,  but  it  did  not 
adjourn  until  6:01  p.m.  A  matter  as 
important  as  civil  rights  obviously  re- 
quired that  the  Senate  devote  its  full 
time  and  best  efforts  to  the  Issues.  On 
that  day  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
MANsnELD]  stated,  as  will  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  at  page  7167: 

As  already  mentioned,  the  leadership  an- 
ticipates that  the  Senate  will  proceed  at 
once  to  a  full  debate  of  this  measure.  In- 
.sofar  as  the  leadership  is  concerned,  it  ex- 
pects this  debate  to  take  place  within  regu- 
lar working  hours  and  with  the  Senate  other- 
wise functioning  in  a  normal  fashion. 

And.  at  page  7168: 

A  trial  by  day  and  night  session,  a  trial 
not  by  the  content  but  by  the  volume  of 
words  would  be  as  valid  a  way  to  resolve 
this  issue  as  were  the  trials  by  Hre  and 
water  which  once  characterized  the  deter- 
mination of  guUt  or  Innocence 

The  question  of  civil  rights  had  been 
an  important  Issue  In  the  admlnlstra- 
tions  legislative  platform.  The  ques- 
tion of  civil  rights  had  similarly  been  an 
important  Issue  in  the  last  presidential 
campaign.  -Important  as  the  Issue  was. 
Jiowever,  the  Senate  leadership  recog- 
nized, even  after  the  debate  had  been 
uoing  for  3  days,  that  the  prolonged  de- 
bate which  was  expected  take  place 
within  regular  working  hours  only. 
There  was  not  In  connection  with  civil 
rit?hts,  as  there  is  In  connection  with 
.satellite  communications,  any  plan  to 
extend  ,the  time  of  Senate  meetings  in 
order  to  push  ahead  to  an  early  decision. 

The  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield],  that  the  de- 
bate on  civil  rights  would  be  conducted 
within  the  normal  business  hours  of  the 


Senate  held  true.  During  the  next  13 
days  of  debate,  the  Senate  never  met  for 
more  than  8  hours  on  a  given  day. 

Of  the  total  of  16  days  of  debate,  the 
Senate  was  in  session  for  less  than  6 
hours  on  7  days.  It  was  in  session  for  a 
period  between  6  and  7  hours  on  7  addi- 
tional days.  The  Senate  was  In  session 
for  more  than  7  hours  on  only  2  days 
during  the  debate,  and  was  never  held 
more  than  8  hours  in  the  entire  time. 
There  wei-e  no  Saturday  sessions  during 
the  entire  debate,  and  the  Senate  met 
before  noon  on  only  2  days.  On  those 
days  that  the  Senate  did  come  in  early 
the  hour  of  meeting  was  11  o'clock.  On 
the  first  day  that  the  Senate  met  at  11, 
it  adjourned  at  4:15  p.m.,  having  been  in 
session  for  a  total  of  5  hours  and  14  min- 
utes. On  the  second  day  on  which  the 
Senate  met  at  11  o'clock,  it  adjourned  at 
6:29  pjn..  having  been  in  session  a  total 
of  7  hours  and  29  minutes. 

Just  what  is  it  about  giving  our  com- 
munications satellite  system  to  a  private 
monopoly  that  makes  it  so  much  more 
important  than  civil  rights?  Why  does 
it  require  advance  planning  by  the  lead- 
ership to  call  the  Senate  into  session 
early  and  keep  It  late  In  order  that  we 
can  push  this  giveaway  through  Congress 
so  early?  None  of  this  urgency  existed 
In  connection  with  civil  rights.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  from  this  that 
civil  rights  is  considered  to  be  of  con- 
siderably lower  priority  than  the  pro- 
tection and  extension  of  private  mo- 
nopoly. 

This,  Indeed,  seems  to  be  a  strange  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  compilation  I  have  on 
the  record  of  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  civil  rights,  dealing  with  the  days 
that  we  met  and  what  the  leadership  had 
to  say  about  It,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  unless  my  colleagues 
would  like  to  have  me  read  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  objec- 
tion has  been  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Objection  has  been 
made.  Madam  President.  I  will  simply 
read  It. 

Monday.  April  23:  Met  at  12  noon;  ad- 
journed  12:27  p.m. 

Tuesday.  April  24:  Met  at  12  noon;  ad- 
journed  1:36  pjn. 

Wednesday,  April  25:  Met  at  12  noon;  ad- 
journed  6:01   p.m. 

I  have  already  read  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
field ] ,  but  I  will  read  It  again  from  page 
7167: 

As  already  mentioned,  the  leadership  an- 
ticipates that  the  Senate  will  proceed  at  once 
to  a  full  debate  of  this  measure.  Insofar  as 
the  leadership  is  concerned,  it  expects  this 
debate  to  take  place  within  regular  working 
hours  and  with  the  Senate  otherwise  func- 
tioning in  a  normal  fashion. 

Whenever  a  measure  is  of  such  consuming 
concern  and  importance  as  to  require  pro- 
longed debate,  it  seems  proper  that  the  entire 
Senate  should  be  enabled  to  participate  in 
it.  It  Is  realized  that  such  a  course  might 
delay  the  eventual  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate.    But  that  is  and  must  remain  a  sec- 


ondary consideration  when  there  is  work  to 
be  done. 

Fiom  page  7168: 

A  trial  by  day  and  night  session,  a  trial 
not  by  the  content  but  by  the  volume  of 
words  would  be  as  valid  a  way  to  resolve  this 
issue  as  were  the  trials  by  fire  or  water 
which  once  characterized  the  determination 
of  guilt  or  innocence. 

Thursday,  April  26:  Met  at  12  noon; 
adjoiuned  6:15  p.m. 

Friday.  April  27:  Met  at  12  noon:  ad- 
jouined  6:10  p.m. 

No  Saturday  session. 

Monday.  April  30:  Met  at  12  noon; 
adjourned  5:55  p.m. 

Tuesday.  May  1:  Met  at  12  noon;  ad- 
journed 7:08  p. m. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield  I  says  on  page  7366  of  the 
Record: 

So  far  as  night  sessions  are  concerned,  I 
do  not  foresee  any  night  sessions,  though  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  do  so,  can  hold  the 
floor  all  night  and  speak  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. I  believe  we  ought  to  operate  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  within  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate,  to  the  end  that  the 
issues  may  be  discussed,  the  health  of  Sen- 
ators preserved. 

The  way  things  arc  going  at  the  present 
moment.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  Con- 
gress can  adjourn  l)efore  Labor  Day.  There 
have  been  suggestions  to  the  effect  that  if 
we  have  not  completed  our  business  around 
Labor  Day,  we  may  well  recess  and  come 
back  after  the  election.  Th&t  suggestion 
will  be  given  every  consideration.  But  I 
point  out  to  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
business  of  the  Senate  nrust  always  come 
first. 

Wednesday.  May  2":  Met  12  noon;  ad- 
journed 6:25  p. m.  >    .'" 

Thursday,  May  3:  Met  12  noon;  ad- 
journed 6: 14  p.m.        *■    '- 

Friday,  May  4:  Met]12  noon;  adjourned 
4:09  p.m. 

No  Saturday  session. 

Monday,  May  7:  Met  12  noon;  ad- 
journed 4:59  p.m.    Petition  for  cloture. 

Tuesday.  May  8:  Met  12  noon;  ad- 
journed 5 :16p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  9:  Met  11  a.m., 
adjourned  4:41  pjn. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield  I  says  on  page  8057  of  the 
Record : 

The  leadership  adjourned  the  Senate  at 
a  reasonable  hour  each  day.  being  Ignorant 
of  the  desires  of  those  who  now  say  that  the 
Issue  has  not  been  debated  enough;  that 
they  wanted  to  speak.  I  think  everything 
has  been  said  on  both  sides  within  a  2-week 
period  that  could  have  been  said. 

Motion  to  table  rejected. 

Again  reading  from  page  8077 : 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership.  If 
cloture  fails  by  a  considerable  margin  to 
move  to  other  business,  because  the  calen- 
dar Is  piling  up.  I  think  this  debate  has 
been  going  on  long  enough.  Anyone  who 
has  wanted  to  speak  on  it  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  It  is  not  my  intent — 
and  I  speak  only  personally,  and  not  for  the 
minority  leader — to  keep  the  Senate  In  ses- 
sion week  after  week,  and  perhaps  month 
after  month  on  this  matter,  because  If  we 
fail  on  Monday,  and  fall  badly,  then  I  feel 
it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  Institution  to  go  on  and  attend 
to  other  business  which  is  piling  up. 

Cloture  defeated. 
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Thursday.  May  10:  Met  12  noon; 
journed  6:29  pjn. 
Friday.  May  11. 

Monday.   May    14:    Met   11    a.m., 
joumed  6:30  pjn. 

Tuesday.  May  15:  Met  12  noon; 
journed  6:25  pin. 

I  am  giving  Senators  this  record  as  to 
what  happened  on  civil  rights.  We  know 
what  is  contemplated  when  a  monopoly 
bill  comes  before  the  Senate.  Appar- 
ently, under  the  plan  of  the  leadership, 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  to  be  used  to 
hold  the  Senate  in  session  long  hours, 
even  extending  well  beyond  Septem- 
ber 1,  in  order  to  force  this  bill  to  a  vote. 
I  respectfully  say  that  I  think  my  lead- 
ership is  making  a  serious  mistake.  I 
think  my  administration  is  making  a 
horrendous  mistake.  We  ought  to  post- 
pone action  on  this  question  until  after 
the  election  and  then  come  back  and  see 
to  it  that  we  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  and  of  other  matters. 

I  have  already  made  clear  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not 
propose,  after  the  people  have  had  an 
opportvmity  to  consider  this  question  on 
its  merits  during  a  campaign,  to  seek  to 
postpone  the  vote  on  the  bill  at  a  session 
to  be  called  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion.   That  has  been  my  position. 

I  have  taken  the  time  today.  Madam 
President,  to  point  out  what  is  the  situa- 
tion.   I  now  ask  for  the  yea^  and  nays 
on  the  Dirksen  appeal. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Madam  President,  I 
withdraw  the  appeal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     There  was  not  a 
sufficient  second.    It  requires  one-iflfth. 
Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois cannot  withdraw  his  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  The  appeal  cannot 
be  withdrawn  except  by  tuianimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  object  to  the  with- 
drawing of  the  appeal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  appeal  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  sustaining  the  point  of  order  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  commu- 
nications satellite  bill  was  not  in  order 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  a  motion  to  table 
in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  mo- 
tion to  table  is  in  order. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  move  to  table. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  , 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rw. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  tjo 
their  names: 
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AUott 

Ooldwater 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Oore 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Oruenlng 

Mundt 

Beau 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bottum 

Hruska 

Robertaon 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Byiid.  Va. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Byrd.W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Cbavez 

Kefauver 

Stennis 

Church 

Kerr 

Symington 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

WUey 

Curtis 

Long,  Hawaii 

Williams.  N.J. 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Williams.  Del. 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Yarborovigh 

Douglas 

'McClellan 

Young,  N.  DaK 

Sngle 

McOee 

Young.  Ohio 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  tifie 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  BxJU- 
DicK],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Louisiaffia 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islaifid 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  froci 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  fclie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellende3«], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HilHI, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  LMr.  LauschrJ, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oklahonia 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  biisiness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  4he 
Seiiator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  are  necessarily  abseint. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  ] ,  t*ie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ProutyI,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  tihe 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  Qre 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FoWcl 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  famHy. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Hoggs]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  also  necessarlily 
absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quoruiB  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IWr. 
Dirksen]  that  the  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  be  tabled. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  ii»ys 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


ji  / 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  prop>ound  a  parliamentary  inquiry  for 
the  puiT>ose  of  seeking  clarification  of 
the  legislative  issue.  As  I  understand, 
on  yesterday,  following  completion  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  moved  that  the 
Journal  be  corrected  and  amended;  and 
the  Chair  ruled  that  such  a  motion  was 
in  order.  An  appeal  was  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  from  the  niling  of 
the  Chair. 

I  ask  this  question:  Is  not  the  pending 
vote  on  laying  the  appeal  on  the  table 
tantamount  to  a  vote  to  sustain  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  a  parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  mo- 
tion is  agreed  to.  according  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, it  will,  in  effect,  leave  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  standing. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered; and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  fMr. 
Thurmond]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HickeyI.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  BurdickI,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche  1.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronky],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
S.'nator  from  Colorado    [Mr.  Carroll  1, 
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the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pul- 
bright], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hickey],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Cape- 
hahtJ,  the  Senators  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
HicKENLOopKR  and  Mr.  Miller],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mi-. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Saltonstall!  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
( Mr.  BocGS  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  also  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FohgI,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  frcMH  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 


(No.  134  Leg.) 

YEAS— 62 

AUott 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Oore 

Morse 

Bemi 

Oruenlng 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Mu&kle 

Bible 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bottum 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bu-sh 

Hruska 

Robertaon 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

BusseU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackaon 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Caae 

Stennis 

Chavez 

Keating 

Symington 

Church 

Kefauver 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Curtis 

Long,  HawaU 

WlUlams.  Dei. 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Tarborough 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Douglaa 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Engle 

McGee 

NATS— 2 

\ 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Aiken 

Hart 

Moos 

BoggB 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Burdlck 

Hickey 

Pastore 

Butler 

HIU 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Javits 

Pell 

Capehart 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Mass. 

Ellender 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Monroney 

Tower 

Fulbrlght 

Morton 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  Journal  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

CVni 938 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  moves  that  the  Journal  for 
July  25  be  amended  by  inserting  the 
Chaplain's  prayer  at  the  appropriate 
place,  as  follows 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  clerk  to 
read  the  prayer  into  the  Record.  It  will 
take  me  only  a  minute  or  two  to  speak  on 
the  amendment 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order  ?  The  Chair  cannot  hear  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  been  engaged 
in  the  Senate  for  some  hours  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  rule  in  the  rule  book  which 
some  of  us  think  is  very  important,  and 
we  felt  it  was  being  jeopardized  by  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  which  we 
found  ourselves. 

Sincere  and  honest  men  among  us  can 
differ  as  to  whether  there  was  such 
jeopardy,  but  we  thought  there  was. 
Therefore,  this  debate  has  taken  place. 

We  exercised  our  right  yesterday  to 
ask  for  amendments  to  the  Journal, 
which  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  time  that  we  need  to  carry  on  the 
debate  beyond  the  hour  of  1.  Every 
Senator  is  famiUar  with  the  procedure 
which  took  place  yesterday,  and  again 
today.  We  said  we  were  going  to  insist 
on  doing  what  we  could  to  protect  what 
we  considered  to  be  the  very  precious 
procedural  right  of  each  Member  of  the 
Senate,  after  there  has  been  a  call  for  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  to  offer  amend- 
ments. 

But  that  is  all  behind  us,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  have  confeired  with  all 
my  confreres  with  whom  I^^rove  joined 
in  connection  with  opposiimn  to  the 
sateUite  bill.  We  have  no  Intention  to 
press  for  any  amendments  to  the  Jour- 
nal. We  think  the  right  to  amend  the 
Journal  has  been  fully  discussed  and  es- 
tablished by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I 
serve  notice  that  we  are  not  going  to 
offer  any  further  amendments  to  the 
Journal. 

We  are  now  in  such  a  position  that 
in  our  opinion  a  motion  to  take  up  the 
satellite  bill,  if  it  is  made,  will  be  de- 
batable, and  we  propose  to  debate  it. 

Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  amendment 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  the  Record,  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  thought  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  was  in  error.  I  still 
do.  I  still  loelieve.  for  the  sake  of  the 
precedents,  the  ruling  will  have  to  be 
corrected  at  some  time  or  other.  I 
made  the  appeal  in  good  faith.  I  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
an  administration  Senator  to  vote 
against  the  ruling  of  his  own  Chair; 
but  I  was  willing  to  withdraw  the  appeal. 

TTie  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  asking 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  while  he  still  had 
the  floor  this  afternoon — and,  in  fact. 


all  daj'— precluded  any  possibility  of 
such  withdrawal.  Therefore,  there  was 
no  other  parliamentary  motion  avail- 
able except  to  move  to  table  my  own 
appeal;  and  that  I  did  in  the  utmost  of 
good  faith,  and  I  am  glad  It  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  knows  I 
included  him.  as  I  did  all  my  colleagues, 
when  I  said  sincere  and  honest  men  and 
women  in  the  Senate  may  disagree  with 
the  position  we  took  on  this  question; 
but  we  felt  very  deeply  about  it.  That 
is  why  we  pressed  for  protection  of  the 
very  precious  right  to  amend  the  Journal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
w£uit  to  record  myself  as  being  in  accord 
with  what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  just  ssdd.  My  personal  opin- 
ion is  that  the  Chair  made  the  wrong  de- 
cision yesterday,  but  my  personal  opin- 
ion is  immaterial.  I  want  to  read  what 
I  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Manstixlo.  I  wish  to  moat  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  was  completed;  that  no  move  that 
I  recall  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  at  that  time  to  seek  to  amend 
the  Journal;  that  the  Chair  did  recognise 
the  noajorlty  leader;  that  the  majority  leader 
did  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  rule  tliat  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  shall  be  detomlned 
without  debate,  the  motion  was  In  order. 
In  this  case,  the  rule  would  apply,  at  course, 
to  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  on  this  particular 
occasion. 

I  have  cast  my  vote  contrary  to  the 
personal  conviction  which  I  had  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  I  have 
stated. 

I  have  also  cast  my  vote  to  table  the 
appeal  for  another  reason.  I  prefer  to 
see  the  Senate  get  on  with  a  motion 
connected  with  the  communications  sat- 
ellite bill,  instead  of  spinning  Its  legisla- 
tive wheels  in  bickering  over  parlia- 
mentary matters. 

I  beUeve  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  may 
be  prevented  from  debating  the  merits 
of  the  bill,  and  acting  on  am^Klments 
to  it,  by  stalling  tactics.  I  believe  it 
would  be  even  more  unfortunate,  even 
less  palatable,  to  spend  an  even  greater 
amount  of  time  on  a  procedural  wrangle. 

I  prefer  to  proceed  to  a  motion  to  con- 
sider the  satellite  bill,  so  that  at  least 
we  may  spend  our  time  on  the  merits 
of  the  substantive  legislative  question. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1544.  H.R. 
11040.  the  sateUite  bill,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  11040.  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
requested. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICR  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  the  leadership  sought  to 
bring   before    the    Senate    a    bill — HJl. 
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11040 — by  an  unusual  procedure.  It 
was  estopped  from  doing  so  by  a  ruling 
of  the  Chair  on  the  point  of  order  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
The  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ddiksen], 
who  has  some  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  procedure  in  this  body,  sought 
to  support  the  leadership  by  appealing 
the  Chair's  ruling.  May  I  say  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  that  expression  of 
support.  I  have  come  to  count  on  it  and 
to  depend  on  it  because  it  has  been 
manifested  with  unfailing  consistency 
during  the  current  session  of  Congress. 

The  leadership,  however,  has  no  de- 
sire to  quarrel  with  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  even  as  it  has  no  regrets  for  the 
procedural  effort  by  which  it  sought  to 
bring  H.R.  11040  before  the  Senate.  The 
Chair's  duty  is  to  see  to  it  thi^t  the  rules 
are  applied  impartially  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  Members.  That 
Is  the  desire,  too.  of  the  leadership. 

But  I  would  point  out  once  again,  as 
I  did  earlier  in  this  session,  that  the  lead- 
ership has  no  special  weapons  to  move 
the  essential  business  of  the  Senate.  I 
repeat:  the  leadership  has  no  special 
weapons  to  move  the  essential  business 
of  the  Senate.  It  has  only  the  courtesy 
of  recognition  which  is  normally  ac- 
corded by  the  Chair.  It  has  only  the 
restraint  of  Members  in  exercising  their 
individual  rights  in  the  interests  of  get- 
ting on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole.  Under  the  present  rules, 
any  breakdown  in  these  considerations 
means,  at  worst,  the  total  incapacity  of 
this  body  to  discharge  its  functions. 
And,  at  best,  it  means  prolonged  and  in- 
definite delay  in  bringing  any  matter 
to  the  point  of  actual  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  let  alone  to  the  point  of 
decision.  I  think  that  we  have  had  an 
ample  demonstration  of  this  point  in  the 
past  few  hours. 

These  are  the  realities  of  the  rules, 
and  I  think  it  is  best  that  we  acknowledge 
them.  Whether  the  present  rules  work 
or  fail  to  work  effectively  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  this  body  rests 
not  with  the  leadership  alone  but  with 
every  Individual  Member  and  with  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  The  leadership  in 
this  instance  is  merely  another  Senator, 
a  Senator  from  Montana,  supported  by 
certain  courtesies  of  recognition  and  the 
courtesies  of  restraint  and  accommoda- 
tion from  his  colleagues. 

The  leadership  has  sought  consistently 
throughout  this  session  to  extend  recip- 
rocal courtesies  to  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  has  been  besieged 
by  the  usual  requests  not  to  take  up  or 
to  take  up  certain  measures  at  certain 
times  as  an  accommodation  to  certain 
Members.  It  has  tried,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  meet  these  requests,  and  has  re- 
gretted its  Inability  to  meet  them  all. 
It  has  sought  to  encourage  reasonable 
working  hours  for  the  Senate.  Through- 
put this  session,  it  has  attempted  to  pro- 
vide equal  consideration  to  all  Members 
and  to  all  points  of  view,  insofar  as  it 
has  had  the  capacity  to  do  so. 

I  hope  that  It  is  on  the  basis  of  cour- 
tesy and  restraint  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  tried  to  operate.  I  say  to 
the  Senate  in  all  seriousness  that  the 


Senator  from  Montana  is  not  by  naturie 
inclined  toYany  other  basis  even  if  there 
were  any  other  in  present  circumstancag. 

The  leadership  considers  its  funda^ 
mental  respoiisibility,  in  present  circurah 
stances,  the  securing  of  consideration  by 
the  Senate  of  principal  measures  in  the 
program  of  the  President  and  such  othetr 
major  measures  whose  principal  origici)s 
may  be  in  the  Congress  itself.  May  I  rei- 
mind  the  Senate  that  that  responsibility' 
under  the  pi'esent  rules  is  a  responsibility 
which  is  fully  shared  by  every  Member 
We  owe  that  responsibility  to  the  Senaije 
and  to  the  Nation.  And  the  failure  tb 
fulfill  it  does  a  disservice  to  both. 

One  of  these  measures  is  H.R.  11040. 
which  the  leadership  sought  to  bring  up 
yesterday  and  which  it  still  hopes  to  lay 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  an  intricate. 
complex  measure  involving  an  intricate, 
complex  subject.  I  doubt  that  many 
Members  who  are  not  specialists  in  this 
highly  technical  and  legal  field  fuU^ 
appreciate  all  the  ramifications  of  tlus 
measure.  But  that  is  not  an  uncommoh 
situation.  We  are  not  all  experts  oh 
farm  legislation  or  foreign  relations  f»r 
trade  or  public  works  or  labor.  We  rel^ 
heavily  on  our  committees,  which  are 
specialized  in  these  various  subject  fields. 
We  rely  heavily  on  the  experts  who,  com- 
ing from  private  life  or  the  executive 
branch,  provide  testimony  and  inform*- 
tion  on  these  specialized  matters. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  face  th^ 
matter,  to  discuss  it  fully  and  to  dispose 
of  it  or,  at  least,  to  ascertain  that  a  pre- 
ponderant part  of  the  membership  is  not 
prepared  to  dispose  of  it  at  this  time. 
That  the  Senate  has  not  always  acted  ih 
this  deliberate  but  decisive  fashion  Ih 
the  past  is  never  a  justification  for  & 
failure  to  do  so  in  the  present.  It  is 
hardly  a  hallmark  of  genius  to  milk  the 
Senate  rules  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
consideration  and  decision.  As  Senatoite 
know,  the  rules  are  weighted  heavily  oh 
the  side  of  the  full  protection  of  the 
rights  of  every  Member,  of  every  minor- 
ity opinion,  however  small  the  minority 
may  be.  That  is  part  of  the  strength  ctf 
this  body.  It  is  one  of  the  keys  to  tbe 
creative  contribution  which  the  Senatie 
makes  to  the  Government  of  this  Nation. 

But  there  is  little  rhyme  or  reason  Ih 
this  arrangement  if  individual  Members 
fail  to  exercise  that  measure  of  self- 
restraint  on  the  expression  of  their  indi- 
vidual wisdom  which  is  sufficient  to  per- 
mit matters  to  be  considered  and  deci- 
sions to  be  made  after  due  deliberation. 
Without  this  restraint,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  invites  its  own  diminished  inf- 
fluence  or  exclusion  as  an  effective  elef- 
ment  of  our  constitutional  system,  ait 
least  in  that  area  of  public  responsibility 
in  which  the  self-restraint  is  inoperative. 

With  regard  to  H.R.  11040,  may  I  say 
that  the  leadership  regards  this  bill  In 
the  same  manner  as  it  regards  all  other 
significant  measures  which  reach  the 
calendar  with  the  kind  of  preliminary 
consideration  which  it  has  had.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Senate,  therefore,  th«t 
H.R.  11040  has  been  extensively  aired  Ih 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  11  days 
of  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The 
bill  was  reported  by  that  committee  withf 
out  a  single  recorded  dissent.     It  wte 


given  a  rule  promptly,  and  subsequently 
passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  after  2  days  of  public  debate. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  held  6  days 
of  hearings  on  the  measure  and  has  re- 
leased 473  pages  of  testimony  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  The  bill  was  subse- 
quently taken"  up  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  7  days  of 
hearings  were  held  by  that  body  which 
produced  413  additional  pages  of  testi- 
mony. It  was  cleared  for  floor  consid- 
eration by  the  majority  policy  committee 
without  dissent  and  its  consideration  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  minority  leader- 
ship. 

When  reports  of  grave  concern  with 
this  measure  on  the  part  of  a  small  group 
of  Senators  reached  me,  I  personally  un- 
dertook to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  most  directly  involved. 
I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Minow,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  by  Mr.  Katzenbach,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  by  Mr. 
McGhee,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  measure  is  most  desirable  in 
terms  of  the  national  interest,  that  it 
fully  protects  the  public  interest,  that 
it  is  an  effective  legislative  approach  to 
the  development  of  global  space  com- 
munications whose  immense  possibili- 
ties and  importance  have  recently  l>een 
highlighted  by  the  Telstar  interconti- 
nental telecasts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  light  of 
these  circumstances,  the  leadership  has 
a  clear  responsibility  to  try  whatever 
may  be  possible  within  the  present  rules 
to  have  the  Senate  bring  this  matter  up 
for  consideration. 

It  is  not  a  House  responsibility  at  this 
point;  it  is  our  responsibility.  It  is  not 
a  Presidential  responsibility;  it  is  our 
responsibility.  In  truth,  it  is  so  self- 
evident  a  Senate  responsibility  that  I 
have  not  had  occasion  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  detail  with  the  President. 

The  leadership  is  only  too  aware  of 
the  fact  that  some  Members  would  pre- 
fer that  this  responsibility  not  be  faced 
during  the  current  session.  I  say  in  all 
candor,  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  the  measure  be  dropped  for  this 
session.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
strained to  point  out — and  to  Members  of 
my  own  party  in  particular— that  this  is 
not  the  first  time  nor  will  it  be  the  last 
that  issues  divide  us.  That  is  under- 
standable. But  what  is  not  under- 
standable to  the  leadership  is  that  dif- 
ferences should  lead  to  such  a  use  of  the 
rules  as  to  foreclose  even  consideration 
of  a  significant  measure  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate. 

The  leadership  has  resorted  to  unusual 
procedure  to  overcome  such  usage  in  the 
past.  It  will  make  the  effort  whenever 
such  usage  requires  it.  In  view  of  the 
substantial  amount  of  business  which 
still  remains  to  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  present  session,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  call  the 
Senate  into  session  at  9  a.m.  each  day 
and  continue  the  sessions  until  late  in 
the  evening  in  the  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure can  be  brought  before  the  Senate. 
It  has  no  intention  of  seeking  all-night 
meetings.  The  leadership  reiterates  the 
position  it  took  earlier  in  the  session  on 
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this  point.  It  will  not  resort  to  such  a 
practice — except  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary circumstances — because  it  will  not 
be  a  party  to  jeopardizing  the  health  of 
the  Members  or  to  Introducing  into  this 
body  the  atmosphere  of  a  Roman  circus. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  rules 
will  be  used  in  every  appropriate  fashion 
to  bring  about  consideration  of  this  issue. 
But  the  leadership  is  under  no  illusions. 
It  is  only  too  conscious  of  its  limitations. 
Diligent  effort  will  be  made  but,  in  the 
last  analysis,  it  is  the  Senate  itself  which 
under  its  rules  will  choose  to  act  or  not 
to  act. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  no 
passionate  interest  in  H.R.  11040.  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  the  majority 
leader  does  have  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  effective  operation  of 
this  institution  and  this  Government,  a 
responsibility  which  it  assumes  without 
question  Is  shared  equally  by  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  have  no  more 
power  than  any  other  individual  Senator 
in  this  body.  The  minority  leader  is  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois:  the 
majority  leader  is  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana.  There  are  no  extraor- 
dinary powers  at  our  disposal  because  of 
the  position  to  which  the  Democrats 
elected  the  majority  leader  and  the  po- 
sition to  which  the  Republicans  elected 
the  minority  leader.  We  operate  imder 
the  very  same  rules.  Every  Senator  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  operates  under 
the  same  rules.  The  only  way  we  can 
operate  is  through  restraint,  accommo- 
dation, and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  and  every  individual 
Member  in  it.  If  we  cannot  operate  on 
that  basis.  I  daresay  that  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  foresee  a  day  when  anarchy 
would  rule  in  this  body.  If  Senators  do 
not  believe  me,  I  suggest  that  they  read 
the  rifles  and  see  what  they  state  and 
understand  what  they  mean.  If  Sen- 
ators are  going  to  give  us  responsibilities, 
I  ask  them  to  help  us  to  assume  those 
responsibilities.  I  ask  them  to  help  us. 
because  we  cannot  operate  unless  the 
Senate  is  understanding  of  what  we  try 
to  do.  and  we  try  to  operate  with  decency, 
courtesy,  and  restraint  ourselves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield?  If  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  salute  the  majority  leader  for  his  for- 
bearance, which  has  been  magnificent; 
for  his  cooperation,  which  has  always 
been  superb;  and  for  his  compassionate 
accommodation  of  the  desires  of  Sen- 
ators whenever  he  could  do  so. 

ORDER  rot  KECXKS  UMTIL  10  O'CLOCK  TOMOWIOW 
MORNTNO — LEGISLATIVr   PBOGIAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
turn to  reality  for  a  moment.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  has  set  the  hour  for 


convening  tomorrow,  and  what  the  busi- 
ness will  then  be.  if  we  are  in  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight.  It 
recess  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  the  business 
will  be.  My  guess  is  that  it  will  be  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  tak%  up  the 
satellite  communication  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  compliment  my  majority 
leader,  my  senior  colleague,  for  a  fine 
statement.  I  assure  him,  as  he  knows 
full  well,  that  he  has  my  complete  co- 
operation in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation that  he  mentioned.  However,  I 
feel  that  inasmuch  as  I  was  the  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  when  the  ruling  that 
both  the  minority  leader  and  the  major- 
ity leader  disagreed  with  was  made  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  precedents,  a 
comment  should  be  made. 

The  majority  leader  said  that  the  point 
of  order  was  sustained  against  the  ma- 
jority leader's  motion.  That  is  not  quite 
what  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
ruled  when  he  was  in  the  Chair.  For 
the  benefit  of  future  historians  who  may 
look  to  that  action  as  a  precedent,  I  re- 
mind the  majority  leader  that  in  my 
opinion  his  motion  was  in  order  when 
he  made  it.  He  had  the  floor,  he  made 
a  timely  motion,  and  the  only  ruling 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  made 
while  he  was  the  temporary  Presiding 
Officer  was  that  the  part  of  rule  in 
which  permits  any  Senator  to  have  the 
right  to  amend,  correct,  or  make  any 
suggestions  with  reference  to  the  Journal 
would  be  preserved.  It  was  a  question 
of  high  privilege,  and  that  privilege  had 
to  be  disposed  of  before  further  debate 
or  consideration. 

I  hope  the  Record  will  show  that  there 
was  never  a  time  when  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
was  specifically  ruled  out  of  order.  The 
only  ruling  was  that  the  other  motion 
was  highly  privileged  and  of  greater 
priority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  remarks.  I 
agree  with  what  he  has  said.  But  I  think 
in  the  interest  of  getting  on  with  the 
business  it  is  best  that  the  vote  to  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  car- 
ried. It  is  far  better  to  try  to  get  on  to 
the  substantive  questions  of  legislation 
than  it  Is  to  spend  our  time  on  parlia- 
mentary quarrels  over  interpretations  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  to  state,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  in  our  State,  that  I  have 
never  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
a  more  able  and  outstanding  colleague, 
a  more  understanding  and  qualified  col- 


league,  than   my   friend,   the  Senator 
from  Montana,  Lee  Mbtcalf. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  never  been 
more  grateful  for  these  comments  than 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  act- 
ing majority  leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  minority  leader  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  in  not  only  com- 
mending, but  also  in  vigorously 
supporting  the  position  taken  by  the 
majority  leader  in  his  remarks  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  My  support  of 
the  majority  leader's  position  is  not  one 
of  courtesy  or  of  loyalty  because  I  am 
his  assistant;  it  is  by  conviction.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  has  demonstrated 
the  qualities  of  leadership  and  fair  play 
which  have  endeared  him  to  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  which  commend  him  to 
the  Nation. 

Furthei-more.  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  do  business. 

When  the  Presiding  Officer,  our  Vice 
President,  was  the  mtuority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  a  controversial  piece  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  gas  bill,  for  example, 
came  before  the  Senate.  I  remember 
that  I  vigorously  opposed  that  measure. 
I  came  before  the  majority  policy  com- 
mittee as  one  who  vigorously  opposed  it. 
and  said  that  I  thought  It  ought  to  be 
brought  up  for  action,  and  that  we 
should  debate  the  bill  on  its  merits,  and 
that  we  would  seek  to  amend  It  and  to 
defeat  it;  but  we  would  not  use  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  to  prevent  its  considera- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  changed,  and  I  think  we  are 
beginning  to  see  why  they  ought  to  be 
changed.  I  believe  that  the  rule  to  curb 
debate  ought  to  be  tightened.  I  have 
supported  majority  cloture.  Other  Sen- 
ators disagree  with  that  [>osition.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  it  is  my  duty  under 
the  Constitution  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  permit  this  body  to  consider 
legislation  and  to  debate  legislation  on 
its  merits,  and  to  offer  any  amendment 
that  one  wishes  to  offer,  but  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  amendments  and  then  finally 
to  have  a  vote  either  for  or  against  a 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  the  bill  before  us  is  fairly  good 
legislation.  Maybe  some  amendments 
are  needed.  I  have  not  come  to  the 
support  of  the  communications  satellite 
bill  because  of  the  argument  between  my 
colleagues  on  parliamentary  procedures. 
I  studied  the  bill  as  much  as  any  matter. 
This  is  an  administration  bill,  I  say  to 
my  fellow  Democrats.  Although  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  not  been  specific  about 
it.  tills  bill  was  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  supported  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget.  It  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  354  to  9.  Everyone  cannot  be  wrong. 
The  vote  was  354  to  9.  Furthermore,  it 
has  cleared  three  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  majority  leader  has  pointed 
out. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  debate  the  bill 
on  Its  merits. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  leader  has  a 
perfect  right  to  plead  with  the  Senate  to 
have  the  Senate  act  on  the  motion  to 
consider  the  bill.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
want  to  consider  the  bill,  there  Is  one 
way  to  stop  it.  It  Is  by  voting  not  to 
consider  it.  Those  who  do  not  want  to 
consider  the  bill  should  vote  "no."  Those 
who  want  to  consider  the  bill  should 
vote  "yes."  Let  us  debate  a  measure 
which  Involves  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try, its  future  in  the  field  of  our  space 
communications,  its  future  in  terms  of 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Let 
us  debate  the  measure  on  its  merits. 

Every  Senator  is  entitled  to  use  the 
rules.  I  am  not  being  personal  about 
this.  I  know  the  rules  are  there  to  be 
used.  However,  sometimes  the  rules  are 
used  to  abuse  the  legislative  process. 

I  for  one  am  perfectly  willing  to  come 
in  early  and  stay  late.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  believe 
we  ought  to  come  in  earlier  than  he 
wants  to  come  in  and  stay  later  than  he 
wants  to  stay.  He  knows  I  have  said 
this  to  him  privately. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  body  to 
make  up  Its  mind  whether  it  will  legis- 
late or  become  the  laughingstock  of  the 
Nation.  We  are  already  in  trouble.  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 
if  we  keep  it  up,  I  do  not  know  how  msiny 
Senators  will  be  back  here  next  year 
except  to  line  up  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  parade  across  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  ex-Senators.  Frankly  I 
have  no  such  desire.  I  am  not  going  to 
encourage  that  process. 

Therefore  I  hope  the  leader  will  persist 
And  th«t  we  will  have  R  good  debate.  We 
have  already  had  acme  very  tood  debate 
on  the  blU.  We  can  debate  thta  blU  In  a 
way  that  wUl  be  commendable  foi'  the 
Senate  and  Infoi^matlve  Xw  the  people.  I 
hop*  that  flnaljy  "^  oan  come  to  a  de- 
claloiv  X\  X  han  anyihlnu  to  do  with  U. 
we  a)**  lolni  to  oome  to  a  deoialo«\  on  U. 
We  may  b«  hrri»  a  lont  tlm«>.  but  Mf«  ai^ 
Koti\it  to  vmiff  to  a  decliaoi\.  Th»  sum- 
mer  U  praettcaUy  aone  a)\yway ;  wt^  mifht 
a«  w«U  «tay  h«it  until  Octob<^i\  W« 
may  wt^U  be  here  untU  then. 

Mr.  MAN8PISLD.  Ml.  Pi-««ldent,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
acting  majority  leader,  for  his  rvmarks 
and  his  expression  of  support.  He  has 
be«n  a  good  right  hand,  a  strong  and 
able  supporter.  He  has  done  an  excep- 
tional job  as  whip.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  collaborate  with  him. 
I  was  Interested  in  his  reference  to  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Vice  President,  the  former  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  In  my  opinion,  he 
was  the  best  majority  leader  the  Senate 
ever  had.  I  am  just  beginning  to  find 
out  why  he  left  this  "exalted"  position 
to  run  for  Vice  President. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
all  other  Members  of  the  Senate  that  I 
am  certain  no  group  holds  the  majority 
leader  in  higher  esteem  than  those  of 
us  who  are  opposing  the  passage  of  the 
satellite  bill.     He  has  always  been  fair 


and  courteous  and  thoughtful  and  kifid 
and  considerate.  We  appreciate  hilh. 
We  appreciate  these  things.  We  wani 
the  majority  leader  to  know  that  it  Is 
not  an  easy  task  to  oppose  him  or  anjf- 
one  else  in  this  matter.  It  has  not  giveii 
us  any  political  advantage.  Howeveif, 
when  we  have  a  deep  conviction  and  i|n 
our  conscience  we  feel  that  it  is  a  bad 
bill — I  will  not  enumerate  the  reasoU-s 
why  we  think  it  is  a  bad  bill — and  whe|n 
we  know  in  our  own  conscience  nothins 
will  be  lost  by  deferring  consideration  oi 
the  bill,  and  when  there  are  many  un- 
explored matters  in  the  field  of  foreigin 
affairs,  and  as  to  what  kind  of  communi- 
cation satellite  it  will  finally  be,  and 
when  we  know  that  the  fonnation  of  a 
corporation  at  this  time  would  do  tio 
good  because  it  could  not  tell  the  fOC 
what  kind  of  financing  it  would  have, 
we  feel  that  we  must  state  the  objecticM&s 
which  we  conscientiously  hold.  We  hate 
already  stated  some,  and  we  will  state 
others,  and  we  expect  to  elaborate  upon 
them. 

I  feel  deeply  that  as  time  goes  on  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  reallfce 
what  is  in  the  bill  and  the  harm  it  wjll 
do  us,  and  when  we  present  the  informi- 
tion  that  we  expect  to  present,  I  know 
that  public  opinion  will  be  on  our  si^e, 
as  soon  as  we  have  an  informed  puUfic 
opinion  on  the  bill. 

None  of  us  wants  to  hold  up  consid- 
eration of  the  very  important  and  vitftl 
legislation  which  the  Senator  from  Aili- 
zona  [Mr.  Hayden]  had  today,  when  he 
sought  to  present  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
tending appropriations  until  the  end  of 
August  because  of  the  tieup  in  the  A|>- 
proprlatlons  Committees.  We  know  al^o 
that  the  fi^rm  bill  is  due  to  be  reported 
next  week.  The  tax  bill,  the  trade  bill, 
and  other  bills  of  vital  importance  a)e 
on  the  Pi'esident's  program,  and  are  Vi- 
tal to  the  Nation,  We  hope  that  befoie 
renewini  the  motion  to  taite  vip  %^ 
aateUite  bill  the  majority  ieadt^i^-^f 
course,  this  is  his  business,  and  X  do  not 
want  to  be  eriUcal— will  \\tci^  wo\%\\ 
•ome  ot  t)\<Niie  vital  ai\d  most  importiM^^ 
mattors  out  kA  tl\e  way.  svich  as  th«^  Jolhi 
ii^solutlon  of  U\e  .trnior  Srnator  \xiif\\ 
Ariaona. 

X  think  the  eounuy  ought  to  know 
that  it  is  not  we  who  arr  oppottlng  tfir 
bill  or  causing  it  now  to  be  brought  bC- 
foi-c  the  Senate.  The  country  ouRht  to 
know,  and  the  Senate  must  know,  that 
there  will  be  some  delay  in  the  consid- 
eration of  these  vital  matters;  that  it 
is  nothing  that  we  have  done  which  has 
caused  the  effort  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
sider a  bill  which  may  block  their  con- 
sideration and  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUll 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  allow  me  to 
interrupt  him? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  prepared  tto 
take  the  full  responsibility  for  all  the 
allegations  and  charges  now  being  made. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  not  making  a 
charge  against  the  majority  leader.  I 
am  pointing  out  that,  so  far  as  we  sjre 
concerned,  we  would  be  very  happy  (to 
have  the  Senate  consider  some  of  the 
emergency  measures  which  should  not 


be  held  up.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
consider  them  to  be  more  vital  than  the 
satellite  bill,  as  to  which  we  t>elieve  more 
harm  than  good  would  come  from  its 
further  consideration, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  certainly  corisistent.  This 
makes  about  the  10th,  12th,  15th.  or 
20th  time  he  has  asked  me,  in  one  way 
or  another,  not  to  have  the  space  satel- 
lite communication  bill  taken  up.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  went  so  far  earlier 
this  week  as  to  ask  not  only  me,  but  to 
ask  the  acting  majority  leader  and  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  staff,  to  be  certain 
to  notify  him  before  the  bill  was  taken 
up.  Every  time  he  has  made  such  a  re- 
quest, we  have  tried  to  comply  with  it. 
and  I  think  we  have. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  been  verj-  thoughtful;  I 
agree. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  But  there  are  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.see  says  that  he  and  his  group  will 
not  be  considered  responsible  for  hold- 
ing up  proposed  legislation.  All  right. 
Someone  has  to  be  responsible,  so  I 
think  the  majority  leader  should  as- 
sume that  responsibility.  He  does.  He 
does   so  willingly. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  it  is  possible  at 
this  time  to  have  the  Senate  consider 
the  measure  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  I  is  interested,  and 
which,  as  I  understand,  must  be  acted 
upon  in  the  next  2  or  3  days,  we  would  be 
glad  to  try  to  arrange  with  the  majority 
leader  some  method  of  having  that  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  generous,  as  always.  We 
shall  get  together  to  see  if  we  can  ar- 
range some  way  In  which  that  item  can 
be  attended  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  point  \  wish 
to  maice  in  timt  our  sincei^e  oonvietion 
I.H  that  wuh  some  of  the  most  important 
n^easurtvH  of  this  »essloj\  of  Cw^gj'ess  not 
aiit'ndt^d  to  and  not  passed,  and  with 
n\uoh  br'nrfU  io  ewne  fixvin  a  further  ll» 
lun\inaii(u^  kA  \X\o  vv^ry  intricate  pi^b* 
lrn\s  c<MU\t>ctKl  with  the  spac<»  coinmvuil* 
eaUo»\  bill,  which  alTccls  nattoits  in  ma»\y 
l>«rts  of  the  \xt»rld,  the  lnformaUo«\  ^f 
\Nt>vild  obtain  >x^uld  enable  ur  to  Improve 
the  proposed  leglsIatloi\  at  a  later  date. 
That  1.1  not  true  of  the  oUier  measures, 
which  must  be  acted  on  very  quickly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  l.s  certainly  consistent;  but 
consistency  is  not  always  a  jewel.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  not  only  con- 
sistent; he  is  persistent,  determined,  and 
obdurate;  and  if  I  could  think  of  a  few 
more  adjectives.  I  would  add  them. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  does  not  mean  those 
words.  I  am  always  giving  in  and  mak- 
ing concessions.  I  am  the  easiest  fellow 
in  the  world  to  get  along  with. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  might 
tell  that  to  somebody  else,  but  he  can- 
not tell  it  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  make 
some  observations  by  way  of  a  reply  to 
the  majority  leader's  speech,  and  some 
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observations  in  response  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  majority  whip,  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey 1.  for  I  listened  most  attentively 
to  the  remarks  of  both  Senators.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  impllcaUons  of 
the  majority  leader's  speech,  and  I  in- 
tend to  reply  to  those  implications. 

I  point  out  that  it  has  been  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  who  has  held  the 
floor  yesterday  and  today  imder  his 
rights  in  the  Senate  and  in  keeping  with 
the  rights  of  his  associates  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  communications  satellite 
bill.  I  am  perfectly  wiUing  to  let  that 
record  speak  for  itself  as  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
the  majority  leader,  the  majority  whip, 
and  the  minority  leader,  and  to  each  and 
every  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  point  out  to  the  majority  leader 
that  we  operated  under  the  rules.  If 
the  Senate  does  not  wish  those  rules, 
then  let  us  proceed  to  revise  them.  I 
hear  the  talk,  always,  when  Senators  ex- 
ercise their  rights  under  the  rules,  but 
happen  to  be  in  the  minority.  Senators 
say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  they 
think  the  rules  ought  to  be  changed,  but 
that  they  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  ex- 
ercise our  rights  under  the  rules,  even 
though  they  are  not  changed.  So  long 
as  the  rules  are  in  the  rule  book.  I  as- 
sume they  are  there  to  be  used  if  one 
wishes  to  exercise  his  rights  under  them. 
That  is  what  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  done. 

In  my  judgment,  the  majority  leader 
finds  himself  in  a  dual  position  in  this 
particular  situation.  He  is  the  majority 
leader;  he  is  a  Senator  from  Montana. 
He  believes  the  bill  should  be  passed.  I 
have  always  found  the  majority  leader 
able  to  separate  his  two  responsibilities 
in  his  I'elationshlp  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  Because  we  had  a  differ- 
ence yesteittay,  it  doM  not  follow  that 
he  did  not  separate  his  reaponsibilities. 
I  believe  the  majority  leader  was  dead 
wjtM^f  ywt^jxlay  in  seekini,  immediately 
after  a  quotum  call,  to  make  a  motion 
which  he  ki\ew  would  put  the  8M\ate  in 
.<<\ich  a  po»iUoi\  that  the  motion  i^^uM 
not  be  debatable.  X  think  h«  knew  y«ry 
>^ell  tl^e  position  of  the  minority  in  the 
Senate.  X  Utlnk  he  knew  very  \^\i  of  our 
Intention  to  exett^lse  our  rights  under  the 
rule.  When  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
wa«  finished,  there  Is  no  denying  that 
the  majority  leader  was  immediately 
recopnised  and  suggested  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  Thei-e  is  no  denying  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was  on  his 
feet  seeking  to  continue  the  debate.  As 
I  indicated  yesterday,  I  have  such  great 
respect  for  the  majority  leader  that  I 
would  not  think  of  seeking  to  prevent  the 
majority  leader,  if  I  could— and  I  could 
not — from  getting  the  floor.  The  Pre- 
siding Officer  very  rightly  recognized  the 
majority  leader.  But  when  the  quorum 
call  was  finished,  the  rights  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  under  the  rule  had 
not  been  taken  away.  He  had  the  right, 
under  the  rule,  to  move  to  amend  the 
Journal.  That  is  what  the  debate  has 
been  about  for  hours  in  the  Senate. 

There  can  be  all  the  implications  any- 
one wishes  to  make  about  responsibility 
in  the  Senate.  Yesterday  I  told  my  col- 
leagues who  are  in  the  minority,  and 


who  share  my  point  of  view,  "You  must 
expect  to  be  charged  with  irresponsibil- 
ity. You  must  expect  to  be  charged  with 
trying  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  majority."  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  that  the 
majority  is  not  always  right,  just  as 
the  minority  is  not  always  right.  We 
must  battle  out  on  the  anvil  of  debate 
the  determination  of  who  may  be  right 
and  who  may  be  wrong.  Many  times  in 
the  Senate  I  have  seen  the  minority 
right  and  the  majority  wrong.  The 
Senate  has  a  rule  which  regulates  de- 
bate. The  Senate  has  a  rule  which 
provides  for  unlimited  debate.  Many  of 
the  advocates  of  the  space  communica- 
tions satellite  bill  are  not  among  those 
who  have  sought  to  help  some  of  us  who 
would  like  to  modify  rule  XXII.  That 
is  their  perfect  right,  and  I  would  not 
take  it  away  from  them.  But  a  minority 
in  the  Senate  completely  disagrees  with 
the  majority  leader  and  other  Senators 
associated  with  him  on  this  bill.  We  do 
not  believe  the  language  of  the  bill  is 
as  clear  as  the  majority  leader  thinks. 
We  do  not  believe  that  because  various 
departments  of  the  Government  and  the 
administration  support  the  bill,  that 
makes  it  right. 

We  beheve  that  the  bill  is  of  such 
vital  imiJortance  and  consequence  to 
the  Nation  that  we  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  voted  uiwn  until  it  has 
gone  to  the  people  in  an  election. 
We  may  be  defeated  in  our  attempt  to 
prevent  the  bill  from  reaching  a  vote; 
but  in  defense  of  my  associates  m  the 
minority.  I  think  they  are  carrying  out 
one  of  the  clearest  mandates  of  respon- 
tibiUty  M  Senators,  because  I  think  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  exercise  our 
riahts  under  the  rule. 

We  owe  it  to  the  people  we  repi'csent 
to  do  what  we  oan  to  get  this  bill  bafora 
the  people  in  the  can^Miin,  before  tht 
Senate  votes  on  it.  That  is  the  areat 
diffei^ence  we  have  wiU\  our  beloved  ma- 
jotity  It^ader,  He  can.  to  his  heart's  co)>« 
tMW  mak«-^f  he  wisl\es  to— t)\e  aasuntp- 
tion  that  it  M^-e  insist  upoiv  exercising 
our  rights  under  the  rules.  wt»  ai'^  ir- 
rn{t)>oi\sible.  But  to  him  X  wish  to  say 
Uiat  %xcs  such  iniplicatlon  is  without 
basis  in  fact,  because  only  we  know  our 
motivations,  and  we  know  that  in  this 
case  we  are  dedicated  to  what  ^'e  think 
is  our  pu)>lic  trust,  which  is  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  a  vote  on  this  bill  until 
after  the  election. 

I  have  made  perfectly  clear  that  I  will 
lie  no  party  to  seeking  to  delay  the  tak- 
ing of  a  vote  on  the  bill  in  any  special 
session  of  Congress  which  may  be  called 
immediately  after  the  election.  How- 
ever, I  have  said  that  I  think  the  bill  is 
so  important  that  the  people  of  the 
country  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it.    That  is  my  position. 

I  offer  no  apology  to  anyone  for  the 
course  I  have  followed  or  for  the  fight 
I  have  made  to  protect  and  preserve 
this  Senate  rule.  I  think  that  was  an 
important  fight  to  make.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
in  regard  to  the  import  of  his  ruling. 
In  my  judgment,  the  import  of  the  rul- 
ing by  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mbicalf],  who  then  was  presiding 


over  the  Senate,  was  that  I  was  correct 
in  my  point  of  order  and  that  I  had  a 
right  to  submit  amendments  to  the  Jour- 
nal, without  having  such  amendments 
displaced  by  a  motion  that  the  Senate 
take  up  the  satellite  bill. 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now.  that 
if  any  Senator  thinks  Z.  find  myself  in 
a  happy  position,  he  is  mistaken.  But 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  that 
I  would  rather  walk  out  of  the  Senate 
than  vote  for  this  bill.  That  shows  how 
deeply  I  feel  about  it.  The  Senator  can 
have  his  own  views  about  what  he  seeks 
to  do.  But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if 
I  knew  that  I  had  to  choose  between  l)e- 
ing  reelected  to  the  Senate,  provided  I 
voted  for  this  bill,  or  being  defeated  if 
I  voted  against  it,  my  vote  would  be 
against  the  bill,  because  so  long  as  I 
serve  in  this  body  I  never  intend  to  vote 
against  my  conscience  and  my  convic- 
tions, in  order  to  keep  my  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  people 
of  Oregon  know  the  reasons  for  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  so  far  in  the  debate  and 
for  the  position  I  will  take  in  the  further 
debate  before  this  fight  is  over,  they  will 
sustain  me  in  the  trust  I  have  sought,  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  deliver  to 
them. 

I  only  wish  to  say — and  I  close  with 
this — that  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
patience  and  courtesy  of  the  majority 
leader  in  permitting  me  to  make  this 
reply  to  his  speech,  because  I  think  all  of 
us  will  agree  that  his  speech  was  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  me,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  the  one  who  was  I'e- 
sponsible  for  conducting  this  debate.  I 
am  wiUlng  to  stand  on  the  record  of  the 
debate  I  have  conducted  tinoe  12  o'clock 
noon  yesterday  or  before,  beeauae  I  con* 
sider  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so,  and 
I  ooi^sider  that  in  doing  ao  X  earrled  out 
the  trust  X  owe  the  people  of  my  State. 

In  opposing  thU  bill.  X  eonalder  that  X 
am  also  eaiTying  out  a  tniat  to  large 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  Natioit.  whose 
numbers  will  inereaae  by  the  thousands 
as  the  debate  progreaaes. 

I  have  received  the  following  telegtnim 
from  Claret\ce  A.  MeXee,  pi<e«ldent  of 
the  ^ivate  Communieattons  Aasoeta* 
tlon: 

MovNr  N^NoN.  NY.. 

iMty  2f,  IK) 
BvuKtor  Waynk  Morsk. 
W«.<th<n9foft,  O.C. 

DcAR  Sknatom.-  A.T.  41  T..  pr«M.  and  ttnikn* 
cl«l  tnter«*tB,  pr«Murlng  for  immKltktt  pM> 
Mge  of  bUl  H.R.  11040.  A.T.  ft  T.  fiagrantly 
violating  IBM  content  judgment.  Our  Indui- 
try  complaints  to  Justice  Department  about 
below-the-belt,  unfair  competition  and  en- 
forcement of  consent  decree  fruitless.  Jus- 
tice apparently  afraid  to  tackle  this  giant 
and  force  them  into  line.  Hove  do  you  sup- 
pose any  Government  agency  could  control 
A.T.  &•  T.  under  provision  of  H.R.  11040?  At 
least  vote  to  Investigate  this  giant  monopoly. 
Documented  proof  of  all  stateq»ents  available. 
Take  a  second  look.  Senator,  before  you  vote. 
Clarence  A.  McKee, 
iiational  President,  Private  Communi- 
cations Association,  Inc. 

I  think  those  charges  must  be  mves- 
tigated. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  urged 
postponement  of  action  on  this  bill  un- 
til after  the  election  is  in  order  that  it 
can  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 
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lUs  bin  is  <A  Tltal  eonoem  to  our  for- 
eign vcXucf,  but  It  b«8  never  been  coa- 
sldoed  for  eren  an  bour  In  the  Foreign 
Retetions  Committee.  So.  in  due  course 
of  time  during  the  debate  cm  the  merits 
I  shall  move  that  the  Mil  be  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Ccxnmlttee. 

In  addition.  I  haye  reeeiyed  a  tele- 
gram from  the  SenatCHr's  own  State — 
although  similar  tdegrams  have  come 
fn)m  almost  all  the  States.  This  tele- 
gram shows  that  there  Is  a  growing  di- 
vision of  opinion  among  the  public  about 
this  bm.  So  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  hare  a  debate  on  the 
bill  during  the  campaign. 

AH  of  us  know  that  if  we  once  get 
this  bill  ftnally  disposed  of  and  signed  by 
the  President,  the  people  then  will  turn 
to  other  matters.  I  have  a  telegram 
from  the  president  of  the  Fanners'  Union 
in  Montana — and  I  have  received  similar 
telegrams  from  other  organizations  in 
other  States,  but  I  mention  this  one  only 
because  Z  want  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  know  that  there  is  a  great  divi- 
sion of  opinion  in  the  country  in  regard 
to  this  question.  The  telegram  reads  as 
follows: 

Senator  Watne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Strongly  approve  your  opposition  to  giving 
huge  private  monoimly  unprecedented  priv- 
ileges with  space  communications  satellite. 
Unfair  to  give  away  any  part  of  so  vital  nat- 
ural reaoiirce  In  which  taxpayers  have  In- 
vested heavily.  Satellite  In  A.T.  *  T.  hands 
would  be  handy  prc^taganda  target  for  ad- 
versaries of  United  States.  Much  prefer  pub- 
lic corporation  administration  of  space  com- 
munications. 
Regards. 

IiEONAaO  Kkntoeld. 
President,  Montana  Farmers  Union. 

•    I  also  read  the  following  telegram : 
SaoAMZNTO.  Caur., 

July  26, 1962. 
Senator  Watmk  Mobse, 
Senate  OUtce  Building, 
Washtngton,  D.C.: 

Congratulations  on  fight  for  public  own- 
ership. Please  request  support  from  our 
Senators  Kdchel  and  Encxl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johm  Maaxca. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  that 
yesterday  I  said  in  my  speech  that  there 
is  a  great  division  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  apparently  it  is  giving  some 
comfort  to  certain  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  a  result  of  the  good- 
natured  debate  on  this  subject  which 
occurred  yesterday  afternoon.  How- 
ever, I  said  that  no  one  need  worry  about 
what  our  final  position  will  be.  Once 
this  controvery  is  behind  us.  we — as 
Democrats — will  do  what  we  always  do — 
namely,  "kiss  and  make  up."  and  then 
will  move  on.  unitedly,  in  support  of 
some  other  issue. 

But  here  there  has  developed  a  very 
deep  cleavage  of  conviction.  So  long  as 
the  rulebook  contains  rules  which  pro- 
vide us  with  the  right  to  exercise  par- 
liamentary rights,  I  intend  to  keep  faith 
with  my  conviction  and  use  those  rules 
to  protect  what  now  is  a  minority  groiq) 
in  the  Senate,  but  what  I  am  conviikced 
will,  in  due  eourse  of  time,  represent  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Mr,  lilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  takes  too 


much  credit  upon  himself  when  b6 
makes  the  assumption  that  these  rtt- 
marks  were  directed  primarily  againcjt 
him  because  he  has  been  speaking  for 
the  past  sevoral  days.  If  the  Senato^ 
from  Oregon  will  take  my  word,  nothing 
oould  be  further  from  the  truth,  because 
there  were  5  days  of  debate  on  this  meas^ 
ure  previously,  and  other  Senators  sp<Ae 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coAh 
sent  that  there  may  be  printed  in  th^ 
Rbcord,  at  the  conclusion  of  any  furthei: 
remarks  I  may  make,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Beime,  chairman  of  the  Coml- 
mimications  Workers  of  America,  in  supt- 
port  of  this  proposed  legislation;  also  a 
letter,  sent  to  me  at  my  request,  as  well 
as  some  pertinent  material  attached  tO 
it,  from  Mr.  Minow,  Chairman  of  the 
PCC;  also,  sundry  other  matters;  and 
also,  if  they  arrive  today,  letters  which  1 
have  requested  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  George  C.  McGhee.  and 
from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Katzenbach,  all  of  whom  I  have  betti 
in  touch  with,  to  find  out  what  their  po- 
rtion was,  and  aU  of  whom  have  kincOiy 
consented  to  send  me — in  response  to  ia|y 
specific  request — answers  to  the  ques- 
tions I  have  raised  and  answers  to  tbe 
questions  which  were  raised  in  the  5 
days  of  debate  held  earlier  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  ezhiliit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Itt 
an  effort  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  two  groups — those  wlao 
were  for  and  those  who  were  against  this 
bill — I  called  two  meetings,  in  my  office, 
of  interested  Democratic  Senators,  to  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  whether  there  coi^ 
l>e  a  meeting  of  the  minds  and  an  ac- 
commodation or  compromise.  But  noth- 
ing came  of  those  meetings.  So  far  as 
I  coiild  find  out.  there  was  no  possibility 
of  compromise,  no  possibility  of  accom- 
modation, no  possibihty  of  amendment. 

At  one  of  the  meetings.  I  asked  Mr- 
Katzenbach  to  be  in  attendance,  so  that 
he  could  answer  any  questions  which 
came  up.  The  question  was  asked  of  hitfi, 
"Is  this  a  giveaway  program?"  Mr. 
Katzenbach  replied : 

I  would  be  ashamed  to  sit  In  this  chair  and 
talk  to  you  about  this  blU  If  I  thought.  4n 
any  way.  shape,  or  form,  this  was  a  giveaway 
program. 

I  think  those  facts  should  be  brought 
out  because  the  leadership  has  endeav- 
ored to  do  what  it  could  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  among  Democrat?. 
The  leadership  has  failed.  So  there  Is 
nothing  else  to  do  but  bring  it  to  a  vote. 
I  hope  we  will  get  on  with  the  debate  and 
be  able  to  reach  a  decision  one  way  or  tfte 
other. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  stated  that 
I  wanted  to  see  the  bill  passed.  That  Is 
true,  but.  more  important,  I  want  to  s^e 
the  bill  debated  and  voted  on  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Exhibit  1 

Communications  Workers  of  Amihuca. 

Washington,  B.C.,  June  20,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Mike  Mansfikld, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dtam  Skratob  Manstikld:  It  Is  a^y 
duty,  as  president  of  the  Comraunicatia«i3 
Workers  of   America,   to  pass   on   to   you   a 


resolution  on  the  communications  satelUte 
system  passed  just  last  we^  at  our  Mth 
annual  convention  In  Milwaukee. 

During  the  spring  I  testified  three  times 
on  this  importaiLt  subject,  ai^earlng  before 
the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ccwamerce  Committee,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Some  1,500  delegates,  representing  more 
than  380.000  conununlcationa  workers  all 
across  the  Nation,  deliberated  on  the  space 
communications  question  at  ovir  convention. 
"Hiey  were  not  by  any  means  unanimous  In 
their  voting.  This  Is  an  issue  of  enormous 
significance,  Involving  the  most  complex 
questions,  and  encompassing  In  many  ways 
the  future  prestige  and  progress  of  our 
coimtry. 

Minds  are  divided  on  Just  how  the  system 
should  operate.  Keen  intellects  find  reasons 
to  doubt  the  ability  of  one  segment  or  an- 
otlicr  of  the  economy  to  get  the  system  Into 
operation  without  putting  Government  Into 
business:  or,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
giving  one  corporation  a  head  start  In  space. 
Patriotic  and  democratic  men  who  often  find 
themselves  in  agreement  on  major  issues  are 
divided  on  this  one. 

Yet.  when  the  detMkte  was  over,  the  dele- 
gates to  our  CWA  convention  last  week  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  push  for  ownership  of  the 
proposed  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion by  the  private  communications  carriers, 
subject  to  PCC  approval. 

Our  delegates  also  reaffirmed  the  union 
position  expressed  in  the  testimony  I  gave 
earlier  this  year  to  congressional  committees. 

I  think  I  really  need  not  remind  you  that 
our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  In  the 
communications  industry  are  making  their 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  experience.  They 
know  their  Industry.  They  know  where  the 
money  came  from  that  went  into  the  build- 
ing of  the  system  that  is  ready  to  be 
launched  now.  Not  once  was  the  word 
"giveaway"  mentioned  In  the  convention 
where  the  workers  themselves  were  debating 
their  own  future.  In  the  only  Industry  they 
know. 

Not  once  was  the  satellite  system  referred 
to  as  another  TVA.  Our  people  are  solidly 
behind  the  TVA  Idea  because  they  under- 
stand it  for  what  it  Is — a  magnificent  ex- 
periment conducted  by  government  because 
there  was  no  other  way  to  accomplish  what 
TVA  does.  Communications  satellites,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  only  poaslble 
through  private  enterprise,  private  Initia- 
tive, but  will  actually  be  operating  sooner 
if  private  industry  Is  permitted  to  go  ahead 
now. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  America  badly  needs 
a  functioning  communications  sateUlte  sys- 
tem now;  and  as  a  final  resolve,  our  dele- 
gates urged  prompt  enactment  of  a  law  so 
that  the  circuits  will  soon  be  busy  bring- 
ing people  around  the  globe  closer  together. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  A  Betrnt, 

President. 


Resolution  24A-62-3 

COMMI7XICATIONS  SATEI.LITE  SYSTEM 

The  remarkable  achievements  of  our  space 
age  scientists,  particularly  In  the  communi- 
cations Industry,  as  well  as  our  Nation's  space 
programs,  have  opened  up  new  frontiers  to 
worldwide  peaceful  progress.  Through  In- 
tensive research  and  development  by  our 
private  communications  companies,  it  Is 
technically  possible  today^to  conununicate 
around  the  world  by  means  of  microwave 
towers  in  outer  space. 

This  conquest  in  communications  Is  adapt- 
able to  our  conventional  communications 
systems,  Including  telephone,  telegraph,  tele- 
vision and  radio.  In  reality,  communications 
satellites  are  a  natural  extension  at  our  ex- 
isting means  of  communications. 
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The  establishment  of  a  worldwide  com- 
munications system,  within  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Is  one  means  whereby  this  coun- 
try can  exhibit  to  the  world  a  tremendoua 
scientific  achievement  for  peaceful  purposes 
Communications  satellites  cannot  harm  or 
destroy  anyone.  They  can.  however,  pro- 
vide the  people  of  different  nations  an  avenue 
for  greater  appreciation  and  better  under- 
standing of  one  another.  Thus,  a  communi- 
cations satellite  system  would  aid  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  brotherhood 
among  the  free  nations  and  help  create  new 
ties  of  friendship.  The  private  communica- 
tions industry  In  this  country,  having  de- 
veloped the  greatest  communications  sys- 
tems known  to  the  world,  and  having 
demonstrated  Its  ability  to  provide  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  systems  by  means  of  com- 
munications satellites,  should  be  permitted 
to  get  on  with  the  Job  without  delay.  There 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  capability 
and  competence  of  private  enterprise  In  the 
field  of  space  communications.  Members  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America 
comprise  an  integral  pcu-t  of  the  private  com- 
munications Industry,  and  by  their  dedicated 
service  in  the  public  interest  they  have  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  its  success. 

As  an  example  of  the  ability  of  private  in- 
dustry in  this  field,  the  Bell  System  project 
Telstar  will  this  year  be  launched  Into  orbit 
and  take  Its  place  in  history  as  one  of  the 
first  steps  toward  using  satellites  to  extend 
and  improve  world  communications  net- 
works. The  Telstar  experiments  in  space 
communications  are  being  conducted  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  However,  the  entire 
project.  Including  the  ground  station  at  An- 
dover,  Maine,  has  been  developed,  con- 
structed and  financed  by  the  Bell  System, 
without  one  cent  of  Government  money. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  the  ever  present  genius 
of  free  America,  and  negates  the  grotmdless 
•giveaway"  charges  heard  recently  In  con- 
nection with  congressional  hearings  on  the 
Kennedy  administration  proposal  for  a  pri- 
vately owned  communicaUons  satellite  sys- 
tem, rather  than  a  Government-owned 
system. 

The  administration  bill,  HR.  11040.  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  in  the  House  on 
May  3,  1962  by  a  354-9  roUcaU  vote.  Hear- 
ings in  the  Senate  have  been  concluded  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  matter  will  be  voted 
upon  in  the  Senate  soon. 

President  Belrne  has  testified  on  behalf  of 
CWA  before  three  congressional  committees 
urging  ownership  of  the  proposed  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation  by  the  private 
communications  carriers,  subject  to  Federal 
Communications  Commission  approval;  pri- 
vate carrier  ownership  of  ground  stations, 
subject  to  FCC  approval  with  public  Interest 
and  nondiscriminatory  usage  policy  safe- 
guards; and  urging  that  the  FCC  be  given 
whatever  authority  it  needs  to  properly  reg- 
ulate such  a  system  and  company  in  the  pub- 
lic interest:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  .this  24th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  reaffirms  the  union's  position  on 
communications  satellite  legislation,  and 
urges  prompt  enactment  of  such  a  law  so  that 
the  circuits  will  soon  be  busy  bringing  peo- 
ple around  the  globe  closer  together. 
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Federal  Communications 

Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  26, 1962. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Floor  Leader, 
VS.  Senate'. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  As  you  re- 
quested, I  am  setting  out  In  some  detail  my 
views  on  the  merits  of  H.R.  11040.  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill.  I  believe  the  blU 
is  an  imaginative  and  responsible  effort  to 
maintain  U.S.  leadership  in  the  development 
of  a  global  communications  satellite  system 


serving  the  public  Interest.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  objections 
which  have  been  advanced  against  the  pro- 
posed legislaUon. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  central 
contentions:  (I)  that  the  bill  is  a  "give- 
away" of  a  great  national  resource  to  a  pri- 
vate organization  and  thwarts  the  national 
objectives  In  this  field;  and  (II)  that  the 
private  organization  would  be  dominated  by 
the  communications  carriers  (and  A.T.  &  T. 
in  particular)  who  would  tend  to  retard 
progress  in  satellite  communications  because 
of  their  existing  investment  In  cable  and 
radio  facilities.  These  contentions  have  been 
discussed  at  length  before  the  interested 
committees.  I  will  try  to  express  briefly  the 
basic  reasons  why  I  think  the  contentions  are 
without  merit. 

I 

Space  communications  are  possible 
through  a  fusion  of  space  research  with 
communications  research. 

The  Government,  of  course,  has  carried  on 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  research  in  the  space 
or  missile  field.  As  you  know,  that  research 
and  development  was  undertaken  largely  for 
purposes  unrelated  to  satellite  communica- 
tions. But  without  the  booster,  satellite 
communications  would  be  impossible. 

But  what  about  the  object  to  be  boosted — 
the  communications  satellite?  The  Gov- 
ernmerfvhas  spent  considerable  sums  In  this 
field  also.  But  here  the  major  effort — in- 
volving extended  research  and  development 
and  money— has  been  by  the  private  com- 
munications Industry.  Telstar  Is  dramatic 
proof  of  this.  Telstar  makes  use  of  solar 
cells.  Uavellng-wave  masers,  traveling-wave 
tubes,  and  a  host  of  other  Inventions  de- 
veloped by  private  Industry.  Just  as  the 
missile  that  launched  Telstar  was  built  on 
years  and  years  of  Government  space  re- 
search, so  also  Telstar  rests  on  many  years 
of  research  by  the  private  communications 
industry.  Today  we  tend  to  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course  such  Inventions  as  the 
transistor  used  In  the  satellite  or  the  "con- 
ventional" electronics  used  In  the  ground 
transmitting  station.  In  fact,  they  repre- 
sent Just  the  kind  of  research  and  develop- 
ment that  opponents  of  H.R.  11040  claim, 
with  respect  to  the  booster,  to  necessitate 
a    Government-owned   corporation. 

Thus,  I  fall  to  follow  the  charge  of  a  give- 
away here  because  the  technology  Involved  Is 
a  composite  of  public  and  private  research 
and  development.  Our  object  should  not  be 
to  reward  one  side  or  the  other  for  Its  de- 
velopmental efforts,  nor  to  be  doctrinaire 
with  respect  to  public  or  private  develop- 
ment. Rather,  the  Issue  Is:  In  what  way 
can  we  employ  this  new  technological  break- 
through so  as  to  best  serve  the  national  In- 
terest? 

In  a  sense,  then,  the  issue  is  not  markedly 
different  from  that  involving  the  develop- 
ment of  Jet  aircraft  or  radar  or  fertilizer  as 
a  result  of  Government  research.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  have  taken  over  the  com- 
mercial operation  of  all  research  discoveries 
made  partly  possible  with  public  funds.  It 
could,  for  example,  have  assumed  the  pro- 
duction of  Jet  aircraft  on  the  ground  that 
It  had  contributed  so  largely  to  its  develop- 
ment. But  it  did  not  do  so — nor  were  there 
any  contentions  that  it  should.  For.  such 
productioft  has  traditionally  been  by  private 
enterprise  in  this  country. 

That  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  the 
communications  Industry.  So  If  we  looked 
to  tradition,  the  answer  to  the  crucial  issue 
now  before  the  Congress  Is  private  Industry. 
But  the  answer  should  not  be  made  solely 
or  mechanically  on  that  basis.  In  so  vital 
an  area,  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  ask: 
Has  private  Industry,  operating  under  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  well  served  the  national 
Interest   In   the  communications   field? 

In  my  Judgment,  private  Industry  under 
Government  regulation  has  given  this  Nation 


the  best  communications  service,  domestic 
and  international.  In  the  world.  I  empha- 
size that  because  of  Its  great  Importance 
to  your  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  opponents  of  HJl.  11040  have 
disputed  that  assertion,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  should  be  Ignored.  If  experience 
establishes  that  regulated  private  enterprise 
has  served  this  Nation  so  well,  has  moved 
forward  constantly  with  new  achievements, 
and  In  this  very  field  has  carried  out  success- 
ful experimentation  such  as  Telstar,  why 
should  we  turn  away  from  this  proven 
method  at  this  critical  Juncture?  Clearly, 
there  should  be  compelling  reasons  for  such 
a  drastic  departure. 

In  my  view,  there  are  no  such  compelling 
reasons.  The  President.  In  his  statement  of 
July  24,  1961,  stated  that  he  favored  private 
ownership  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  satellite 
system,  provided  that  such  ownership  could 
meet  national  policy  objectives.  He  found 
that  It  could.  So  also  did  this  Commission, 
other  Interested  Government  agencies,  and 
your  committees.  The  blU  Is  carefully  drawn 
to  Insure  that  the  corporation  wUl  not  only 
be  capable  of  meeting  the  national  objectives 
but  will  In  fact  do  so.  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
necessary  to  set  out  In  detaU  the  extensive 
provisions  giving  the  President  and  govern- 
mental agencies  full  powers  to  assure  op- 
eration in  the  national  Interest.  That  Is 
fully  developed  in  the  thorough  report  (No. 
1584)   accompanying  H.R.  11040. 

In  short,  in  my  Judgment,  the  bill  Is  no 
giveaway,  but  rather  resolves  the  basic  issue 
in  the  maimer  most  likely  to  serve  our  na- 
tional Interest.  It  provides  for  participation 
by  our  communications  carriers  who.  experi- 
ence has  shown,  have  contributed  much  to 
this  field.  It  provides  that  the  public,  on 
the  widest  possible  basis,  shall  have  equal 
rights  with  the  communications  Industry  to 
own  a  part  of  this  enterprise.  Thus,  the  pub- 
lic will  share  In  the  profits  to  the  private  in- 
vestors under  H.R.  11040.  And  here  I  point 
out  that  such  profits  will  be  In  the  form  of 
a  regulated  reasonable  return  on  the  capital ' 
funds  Invested  In  property  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic service  by  the  corporation.  There  Is  no 
giveaway  In  that.  That  Is  the  traditional. 
the  fair  way  of  dealing  with  public  utilities. 

I  believe  that  the  InteresU  of  the  United 
States  in  a  global  space  communication  sys- 
tem can  be  most  effectively  promoted  wlthiq 
the  context  of  our  traditional  philosophy — 
that  Is,  by  the  Initiative  and  resources  of 
private  enterprise  within  the  framework  of 
appropriate  Federal  regulation.  In  this  way. 
we  can  most  quickly  build  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  telecommunication  system 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world. 

n 

The  second  major  argument  Is  that  the 
carriers  and  AT.  &  T.  In  particular  will 
dominate  the  enterprise  and  wUl  retard  prog- 
ress In  space  satellite  communications.  In 
order  to  protect  their  existing  substantial 
Investments  In  cables  and  radio  facilities. 

First,  the  antitrust  laws  are  fuhy  appli- 
cable to  the  activities  of  the  satellite  cor- 
poration and  of  the  companies  participating 
in  the  ownership  of  the  corporation.  Sec- 
tion 102(c)  of  the  bill  Is  explicit  on  this 
score.  Thus,  any  activity  by  the  carriers 
Jointly  or  by  a  single  carrier,  which  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  antitrust  laws,  could  be 
dealt  with  under  those  laws. 

But  the  more  Important  consideration  Is 
that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11040  have  been 
carefully  designed  to  prevent  any  single 
owner  or  group  of  owners  from  dominating 
the  corporation.  The  carriers  as  a  group 
cannot  vote  for  more  than  6  of  the  15  direc- 
tors of  the  board,  and  no  one  carrier  can  vote 
for  more  than  3  directors.  The  public 
will  elect  six  directors,  and  the  President  wUl 
appoint  three  directors  who  will  represent 
the  broad  public  Interest.  In  the  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  think  that  domination  by 
the  carriers  or  a  single  carrier  will  result. 
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TlM  toUl  almo  oontalna  numerous  other  sate- 
guanto  to  Inmrc  prMervatlon  of  competition 
in  this  AaM.  It  prorldeB  for  practices  such 
M  competitlvt  bkkUng  ao  that  no  hardware 
or  coimnnntcattnn*  equipment  manufacturer 
will  enjoj  an  tinfalr  advantage  In  mattos  of 
procurement  by  the  corporation.  All  com- 
municatk>n  carriers  will  be  entitled  to  equi- 
table acoMB  and  nondLscrixninatorT  use  of  the 
satellite  system  under  Jiist  and  reasonable 
temks  and  eondltions.  The  carriers  will 
similarly  be  gtiaranteed  fair  treatme^it  In  the 
use  ot  any  separate  groiuid  station  that  may 
be  licensed  to  a  carrier. 

The  (^iponents  of  HH.  11040  are  mistaken 
In  their  second  premise — that  the  carriers 
would  seek  to  retard  deTelopment  of  the 
satellite  system  so  as  to  protect  their  invest- 
ment in  cable  and  radio  facilities.  The 
opponents  analoflae  the  situation  to  an  c^ser- 
ating  Interest  in  bus  or  water  transporta- 
tion being  given  to  the  railroads,  or  of  rail 
transportation  coming  under  the  influence 
of  air  transportation.  A  more  precise  anal- 
ogy is  wlietber  existing  airlines  with  piston- 
drlven  alr]^nes  will  be  excluded  from  using 
Jet  atoplaiM*— or  whether  existing  railroads 
with  steam  or  electric  engines  shall  be  for- 
bidden to  use  diesel  engines.  Under  the  op- 
ponents' view,  our  domestic  common  carrier 
Industry  wwuld  not  have  been  permitted  to 
use  coaxial  cables,  microwave  radio,  or  other 
improvements  In  the  art. 

Furthermore,  unlike  air.  ground,  and  water 
transportation  set  rices,  which  compete  in 
the  same  market,  the  satellite  corporation 
and  the  carriers  do  not  so  com;)ete.  The 
maiitet  to  be  served  by  the  corporation  con- 
sists of  the  carriers  who  will  use  its  facili- 
ties, nte  market  to  be  served  by  the  car- 
riers will  be  the  senders  and  recipients  of 
communications  traffic.  The  corporation  will 
depend  upon  the  carriers  for  Its  revenues; 
the  carriers  will'  depend  upon  the  corpora- 
tion for  facilities.  Thus,  this  will  not  be  a 
situation  In  which  one  enterprise  Is  moti- 
vated to  control  another  enterprise  in  order 
to  stifle  competition,  to  the  public  detri- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  interest  of  the 
carriers  will  lie  In  promoting  the  success 
of  the  corporation,  thereby  promoting  their 
own  success,  with  resulting  benefits  to  the 
public. 

The  new  facilities  here  will  not  replace  or 
threaten  to  replace  existing  facilities.  The 
satellite  facilities  will  be  needed  in  addition 
to  the  existing  facilities  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for  commiuil- 
catlons  service.  Plant  expansion  will  simply 
be  by  way  of  space  conmunlcation  rather 
than  by  adding  undersea  cables  or  conven- 
tional radio. 

This  kind  of  situation  has  occurred  before. 
Thus,  prior  to  1956,  practically  all  plant  for 
oversea  telephone  was  radio  plant.  Yet  be- 
ginning In  1856,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  for  undersea  cables. 
Existing  investment  In  radio  facilities  did 
not  hamper  adoption  of  more  efflclent  facili- 
ties. 

Finally.  I  point  out  that  even  aside  from 
the  above  considerations,  the  argument 
made  here  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
virtual  breakdown  of  a  whole  host  of  safe- 
guards. The  corporation  will  have  six  pub- 
lic directors  who  will  be  anxious  to  maxi- 
mize the  capacity  and  utilization  of  the 
system  as  soon  as  possible  In  order  to  maxi- 
mize revenues:  It  will  have  three  directors 
appointed. by  the  Preldent  who  will  be  re- 
responsible  for  developing  the  systenu  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  the  public  interest. 
Yet  the  opponents'  argument  assvunes  that 
this  majority  will  fall  to  act  In  its  own  or 
the  public's  Interest. 

The  opponents  further  assiune  that  this 
Commission  will  not  discharge  its  responsi- 
bllitiea  in  this  req;>ect.  For,  H.R.  11040 
(201(c)  (9)-(10n  makes  decisions  by  the 
corporation  with  reqpect  to  the  type  of  sys- 
tem subject  to  the  Commission's  review,  and 


gives  the  Commission  tlie  authority  to  prS- 
vent  additions  of  a  type  not  in  the  puliljc 
interest  and  to  require  additions  of  a  type 
in  the  public  interest.  | 

Finally — and  of  basic  importance — is  ttije 
fact  that  the  corporation  will  not  be  able  1)0 
nvake  unilateral  decisions  as  to  Ibe  type  i^f 
system  or  UKXllfications  thereof.  Such  deei- 
si<»s  will  require  multilateral  agreement 
among  other  interested  nations,  and  oilr 
Government  will  part^i>ate  to  the  extetit 
necessary  to  achieve  full  realization  of  oi^r 
national  and  foreign  policies.  Furthermore. 
the  foreign  participants  will  Insist  upon  fuHl 
and  rapid  development  of  the  system  to 
meet  their  own  communication  requiKf- 
ments. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  it  (s 
my  view  that  development  of  the  satellite 
system  will  not  be  retarded  or  dominated  by 
a  single  carrier  or  group  of  carriers,  if  tJ^e 
approach  of  HJl.  11040  is  adopted. 
m 

I  have  set  out  my  views  as  to  the  two  main 
arguments.  I'd  like  to  comment  on  toe 
charge  that  the  Commission  has  failed  ade- 
quately to  regulate  A.T.  &  T.  The  Coift- 
mission  fully  responded  to  this  charge  In  ta|ie 
recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerte 
Committee  '(hearings,  pp.  391-393 1,  so  aiy 
comment^  here  shall  be  brief. 

I  make  no  claim  that  our  regulatory  etf- 
forts  have  achieved  perfection.  Our  tot*»l 
common  carrier  staff  is  roughly  150  people, 
assigned  the  task  of  regulating  a  great  many 
carriers,  including  some  of  the  largest  c^^r- 
p<H-ation8  In  the  world.  Given  these  linUi- 
tations.  I  believe  we've  done  reasonably  well 

For  example,  within  the  past  j-ear.  action 
taken  by  the  Commission  brought  abolit 
an  annual  reduction  of  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion In  the  prices  charged  by  Western  Elec- 
tric Co.,  the  manufacturing  afniiate  fTT  ta&e 
Bell  System,  for  equipment  sold  to  the  op- 
erating companies  of  the  s>'stem.  Just  rt- 
cently,  the  Commission's  efforts  resulted  in 
a  change  In  the  separation  procedures  us^d 
by  the  Bell  System  to  allocate  its  Invest- 
ment and  expenses  between  Interstate  aijd 
intrastate  telephone  services.  These  sep- 
aration changes  have  the  effect  of  relievliig 
the  intrastate  services  of  the  Bell  Systefn 
of  about  $46  million  of  annual  revenue  re- 
quirements and  thereby  make  possible  re- 
ductions in  intrastate  rates  by  this  amouijt. 
Thirty-one  State  regulatory  commissloBis 
have  already  taken  advantage  of  these  beaB- 
eflts  by  effecting  rate  reductions  amounting 
to  an  estimated  $36  million  annuallj\ 

Over  the  past  years,  the  Commission  hn.? 
maintained  continuing  studies  of  the  extecti- 
slve  financial  and  operating  data  which  tjie 
Bell  System  companies  are  required  to  tte 
In  monthly,  annual,  and  special  reports.  Jn 
this  manner,  the  Commission  is  constantly 
in  position  to  assess  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Bell  System's  overall  earnings  from  Its 
services  subject  to  the  Commissions  Juris- 
diction. 

Whenever,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission, It  has  appeared  that  overall  carfi- 
ings  were  at  a  level  to  warrant  rate  reduc- 
tions, the  CcMnmlssion  has  generally  bo^n 
successful  In  obtaining  rate  reductions  th>t 
appeared  warranted.  This  was  done  with- 
out conducting  protracted  and  costly  hear- 
ings. By  this  means,  the  benefit.s  of  take 
reductions  are  promptly  made  available  to 
the  public.  Since  1935.  there  have  been 'a 
large  number  of  reductions,  with  only  (jaie 
general  Increase  in  long-distance  telephone 
rates.  The  reductions  have  amounted  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollai*  in  annuhl 
savings  to  the  public.  The  most  recent^ 
amounting  to  some  $50  million — became  ef- 
fective In  September  1959.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Interstate  long-distance  telephone  ratt« 
are  19  percent  lower  than  they  were  in  1940. 
It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  all  major  inter- 
state rate  reductions  were  the  result  of  af- 
tion  inltUted  by  the  Commission.     As  yqu 
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may  know,  the  rates  for  interstate  message 
toll  telephone  calls  are  sutxtantially  lower 
than  the  rates  for  intrastate  calls  ot  equiva- 
lent distance  within  the  large  majority  of 
the  States. 

Informality  in  procedure  thus  cannot  be 
equated  with  ineffectiveness  in  achieving  re- 
sults. Nor  are  Informal  procedures  neces- 
sarily less  effective  than  the  more  time- 
consuming  formal  procedures.  ,  ^ 

But  the  Commission  has  made  clear  that 
It  is  not  committed  to  a  policy  of  always  re- 
fraining from  the  use  of  formal  proceedings 
in  the  regulation  of  Interstate  telephone 
service.  The  considerations  which  bear  upon 
the  choice  between  formal  and  informal  pro- 
ceedings are  many  and  varied.  The  Com- 
mission has  followed  the  rule  of  using  the 
procedure  wtiich  seemed  best  calculated  to 
protect  the  public  interest  In  light  of  the 
circumstances  presented  at  any  particular 
time.  For  example,  on  several  occasions 
where  the  use  of  Informal  {x'ocedures  was 
Initially  unsuccessful  in  bringing  abo\it  the 
results  which  the  Commission  sought  to 
achieve,  the  Commission  Instituted  formal 
rate  reduction  proceedings  through  the  Is- 
suance of  show  cause  orders.  In  each  In- 
stance, this  action  led  to  a  satisfactory  reso- 
lution of  the  matter  without  the  need  to 
proceed  with  the  hearings. 

With  respect  to  AT  ic  T.'s  rates  for  over- 
sea telephone  services,  until  several  years 
ago  the  revenues  from  these  services 
amounted  to  a  relatively  few  million  dollars 
annually  and  constituted  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  AT.  &  T.'s  total  service  revenues. 
For  example.  In  1955  AT.  A  T.'s  annual  reve- 
nues trom  its  oversea  services  amotmted  to 
only  $14  5  million  as  compared  to  total  In- 
terstate revenues  of  roughly  $1.2  billion. 
Because  of  more  pressing  regulatory 
problems  confronting  the  Commission  and 
its  limited  staff  and  resources,  special  at- 
tention to  the  o\*ersea  rates  did  not  appear  to 
be  warranted.  But  in  regulating  the  over- 
all interstate  rates  and  earnings  of  the  Bell 
System,  the  oversea  operations  of  A.T.  &  T. 
were  treated,  in  effect,  as  part  of  those  opera- 
tions. 

By  I960,  oversea  telephone  revenues  of 
.^  T.  .t  T.  had  reached  a  level  of  more  than 
$40  million  annually.  Several  new  high- 
capacity  transoceanic  cables  had  been  in- 
stalled and  others  were  in  a  planning  stage. 
Also,  satellites  as  a  means  of  oversea  com- 
munication appeared  to  be  a  real  likelihood. 
Therefore,  hi  June  of  1961,  the  Commission 
directed  AT.  &  T.  to  Institute  detailed 
studies  to  develop  complete  operating  and 
earnings  data  with  respect  to  Its  oversea 
operations  for  analysis  by  the  Commission. 
TTie  data  furnished  by  these  studies  is  now 
being  studied  by  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  reasonableness  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  over- 
sea rates  and  what  fiuther  regulatory  action 
may  be  required. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  additional 
fiind.s  would  enable  us  to  improve  our  per- 
formance and  afford  a  greater  degree  of  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest.  This  was, 
in  effect,  the  thrust  -and  the  sole  thrust  — 
of  the  Booj;,  Allen  &  Hamilton  management 
study.  Thus,  in  its  letter  of  May  3,  1962. 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Budget. 
Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton  stated  that  its  study 
conclusions  in  this  respect  were  being  given 
"inaccurate  interpretations"  in  the  press 
and  th.1t  its  sole  purpose  in  the  report  "was 
to  emphasize  the  finding  of  our  study  that 
the  Common  Carrier  Bureau  is  not  well 
equipped  in  terms  of  organization,  facilities 
or  staff  resources  to  meet  Us  heavy  statutory 
responsibilities  in  the  face  of  a  rising  work- 
load "  We  are  now  seeking  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  enlarge  our  staff  so  as  to  be 
in  a  position  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
new  field  of  satellite  communications. 

IV 

1  realize  that  this  disciission  touches  only 
on  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  issues  con- 
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cernlng  H.R.  11040.  If  you  wish  to  have 
further  discussion  of  any  of  these  matters 
or  any  other  Issue,  please  call  upon  me. 

I  regard  H.R.  11040  as  vital  to  the  pubUc 
interest  In  this  impwrtant  field.  The  tech- 
nology U  moving  forward  at  an  explosive 
rate,  as  Telstar  shows  and  as  future  experi- 
ments will  also  demonstrate.  Public  policy 
must  not  lag  behind  this  technology.  Leg- 
islation is  essential  now  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  policy  and  organizational  frame- 
work within  which  Government  and  industry 
may  t>ring  to  operational  fruition  the  re- 
search and  development  efforts. 

This  urgent  need  for  legislation  is  pointed 
up  by  considering  the  many  steps  which 
must  be  taken  before  the  entity  which  will 
own  and  operate  the  system  la  in  a  position 
to  begin  operations.  Under  HJl.  11040.  the. 
proposed  corporation  must  be  organized, 
funds  must  be  raised,  and  a  staff  recruited 
before  the  corporation  can  plan  operation 
of  the  system.  These  steps  will  necessarily 
consume  Ume.  It  will  also  require  a  period 
of  time  for  the  President,  NASA,  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
study  and  adopt  policies  and  procedures  to 
carry  out  their  respective  responsibilities 
under  H.R.  11040.  Moreover,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  advance  arrangements  with  foreign 
interests  with  respect  to  such  Important 
matters  as  Joint  research  and  development, 
ownership,  and  use  of  a  global  system  if 
such  Interests  are  not  certain  as  to  the  in- 
strumentality which  will  represent  the 
United  States  In  these  areas. 

H.R.  11040  also  contemplates  research  and 
development  effort  by  the  corporation.  It 
is  essential  that  the  corporation  be  organ- 
liied  as  quickly  as  p>osslble  so  that  It  may 
i_isume  these  responsibilities  without  deldy. 
'llr.e  corporation  will  not  only  provide  a 
focus  for  the  best  technical  brains  In  pri- 
vate industry,  but  it  will,  through  contrib- 
uting Its  own  financial  resources,  reduce  the 
need  for  further  Federal  funds. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  believe  enactment 
of  H.R.  11040  Is  essentltal  to  the  public  In- 
terest.    I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

NSWTON    N.    MiNOW, 

Cfiairman. 

Undex  SEcarrAXT  or  Statx 

roR  PouncAL  ArrAOts, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  25.  19S2. 
The  Honorable  Mnu  Mansfixlo, 

US  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  MANsrnoJi:  I  refer  to  our 
recent  conversation  dtirlng  which  you  re- 
quested that  I  send  you  a  letter  sUtlng  the 
Department  of  State's  position  regarding 
HR  11040.  the  proposed  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  Department 
supports  H.R.  11040  and  urges  its  enactment 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  Our  concern 
IS,  of  course,  primarily  with  those  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  relate  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  for  conducting  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  provides 
adequately  for  that  responsibility. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee bill  both  provide  In  section  201  (a) 4 
that  "in  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  and 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  •  •  • 
the  President  shall  •  •  •  exercise  such  super- 
vifion  over  relations  of  the  corporation  with 
foreign  governments  or  entitles  or  with 
international  bodies  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  that  such  relationships  shall  be 
consistent  w^ith  the  national  Interest  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States."  We 
believe,  and  the  Commerce  Committee's  re- 
iwrt  indicates,  that  this  section  plainly 
reaffirms — and  applies  to  the  corporation's 
International    relations— the    traditional   re- 


sponsibility of  the  President  and  through 
him  of  the  Department  of  State  for  con- 
ducting foreign  policy. 

The  bill  recognizes  In  secUon  402  the 
propriety  of  the  corporation's  conducting 
business  negotiations  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties, operations,  or  services  with  interna- 
tional or  foreign  entities.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  the  present  practice  in  the  case 
of  analogotis  types  of  communications  agen- 
cies and  was  contemplated  in  the  original 
testimony  of  the  Department  of  State  before 
congressional  committees.  We  believe  that 
section  402  protects  the  naUonal  interest  by 
requiring  that  the  corporation  notify  the 
Department  of  State  of  any  such  negotU- 
tions  and  that  the  Department  advise  the 
corporation  of  relevant  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. The  corporation  is  to  keep  the 
Department  Informed  throughout  such 
negtrtlatlons  and  upon  request  of  the  cor- 
poration the  Department  will  render  such 
assistance  as  may  be  appropriate  In  such 
negotiations.  The  essenUal  point  here  is 
that  section  402  is  limited  to  business  nego- 
tiations which  are  now  carried  on  by  private 
firms  In  the  normal  course  of  business. 
Any  negotiation  of  a  broader  nature  which 
in  the  determinaUon  of  the  President  would 
affect  the  national  Interest  would  of  coiu-se 
fall  under  the  provisions  of  section  201  (a) 4. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  full  assurance  be  provided  that  matters 
relating  to  the  corporation's  international 
activities  which  affect  the  national  interest 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Department  appreciates  the 
Interest  which  tias  been  shown  during  the 
delMte  that  this  should  be  clear.  We  l>e- 
lieve  that  this  assurance  Is  provided  by  the 
bill  and  by  the  legislative  history  sur- 
rounding It. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geosck  McGhcx. 

U.S.  DCPABTMEI«T  or  JUSTHCT. 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  July  27,  1962. 
Hon.  MicHAKL  J.  MAXsnxLo, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  comments  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  various  argtmients  of  those  who 
are  opposing  the  passage  of  the  administra- 
tion legislative  proposal  for  communications 
satellites,  namely,  H.R.  11040,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  July  11 
1962. 

Those  opposed  to  this  bill  have  charged 
that*  It  Is  a  giveaway  In  the  sense  that  the 
corporation  would  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  research  and  development  In  space  com- 
mtmlcatlons  which  has  been  conducted  at 
Government  expense.  Senator  KxrsxrvTM 
has  used  various  figures  In  this  connection, 
and  it  Is  Indeed  difficult  properly  to  allocate 
expenditures  with  respect  to  the  total  space 
program  to  this  particular  phase.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Space  Committee  X 
used  figures  supplied  to  me  by  NASA  which 
Indicated  that  a  projjer  allocation  wovUd  be 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $80  million  through 
fiscal  1963. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
sponsored  research  and  development  in  space 
communications  scarcely  constitutes  a  give- 
away. This  argument  could  be  extended  to 
many  phases  of  our  economy.  Civilian  air- 
craft, for  example,  are  based  oh  designs 
and  improvements  made  possible  by  Govern- 
ment-financed military  aviation,  and  the 
fruits  of  this  Government  research  are  freely 
available  to  aircraft  manufacturers.  The 
same  Is  true  with  respect  to  drugs,  hospital 
equipment,  and  techniques  of  medical  treat- 
ment which  are  based  on  knowledge  financed 
by  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Many 
of  the  great  steps  forward  with  respect  to 
scientific  farming  practices  are  based  on  re- 
search financed  through  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment programs.  In  fact,  throughout  otur 
economy  one  finds  that  the  fruits  of  Govern- 
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ment  research  and  develc^ment  are  made 
available  to  private  enterprise  when  they  are 
commercially  feasible  and  would  serve  to 
promote  our  national  objecUves. 

I  am  confident  that  this  would  be  as  true 
in  the  field  of  space  conununlcatlona  as  to 
the  areas  mentioned  above.  It  tu-^mm  clear 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  a  specUI  Inte-est 
in  promoting  a  global  communications  satel- 
lite system  as  rapidly  as  possible.  That  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  endorsed  by 
the  administration.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose we  should,  of  course,  make  available 
to  the  American  participant  all  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  have  In  this  field  as  we  would 
expect  the  private  participant  to  make 
freely  available  their  experUse.  In  thU  con- 
nection It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Telstar 
was  developed  by  private  Industry  at  lU  own 
cost  and  that  the  Government  has  been  re- 
imbursed even  for  th«^  launching  expenses. 
Under  Its  contract  with  AT.  ft  T.  the  Space 
Administration  has  required  A.T.  &  T.  to 
make  freely  available  to  the  Government  all 
developments  and  know-how  acquired  by  It 
during  this  project. 

Another  pomt  should  be  made  In  this  con- 
nection. Under  the  administration  proposal 
further  research  and  development  will  be 
largely  financed  by  private  capital  rather 
than  by  the  taxpayers,  and  the  costs  of  de- 
veloping and  operating  a  space  satellite  com- 
munications system  will  be  borne  by  private 
Industry  and  not  by  the  taxpayers.  In  all 
probability  this  would  Involve  a  further  In- 
vestment of  between  $200  and  $400  million 
in  what  Is  unavoidably  a  risk  Investment.  In 
our  economy  we  have  generally  sought  to  at- 
tract private  capital  Into  such  an  Investment 
rather  than  expend  the  Involuntary  contri- 
bution of  taxpayers  where  an  alternative  Is 
possible. 

Finally,  of  course.  If  this  venture  proves 
successful  the  Government  will  have  Its  con- 
tribution returned  through  the  payment  of 
corjKwate  taxes.  Nor  Is  there  any  possibility 
In  this  situation  for  large  profits  to  be  made. 
As  In  the  case  of  all  communications  car- 
riers rates  charged  by  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  would 
be  limited  to  a  reasonable  return  upon  Its 
Investment. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  further  charge  that 
the  corporation  which  It  envisages  would  be 
dominated  by  A.T.  &  T.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  bill  contains  numerous 
safeguards  against  domination  of  the  cor- 
poration by  A.T.  &  T.  Moreover,  any  discus- 
sion of  A.T.  &  T.'s  potential  domination  of 
a  communications  satellite  system  is  decep- 
tively unrealistic  unless  It  frankly  recognizes 
the  fact  that  A.T.  &.  T.  today  is  the  most  Im- 
portant single  enterprise  in  the  American 
communications  Industry,  both  domestically 
and  Internationally.  Therefore,  as  the  chief 
user.  AT.  &  T.  will  Inevitably  be  an  Impor- 
tant factor  affecting  any  satellite  system 
which  is  to  provide  broad  public  service,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  a  system  Is  wholly 
owned  by  the  AT.  &  T.  Itself,  or  by  all  the 
communications  carriers,  or  by  a  Govern- 
nient  agency  providing  service  to  A.T.  &  T. 
and  the  other  carriers,  or  by  the  proposed 
corporation  envisaged  In  the  pending  bill. 
Under  Government  ownership  there  would 
be  no  private  firm  or  group  with  any  signifi- 
cant, continuing  economic  Incentive  to  In- 
fluence the  policies  of  the  system  except 
A.T.  &  T.  and  the  other  communications 
carriers.  In  contrast,  ^under  the  proposed 
bill,  the  operation  of  the  system  would  have 
to  reflect  not  merely  the  influence  of  the 
communications  Industry  but  also  the  Inter- 
ests of  a  new  and  Independent  group,  the 
public  stockholders  unaffiliated  with  the 
communications  industry,  who  can  consti- 
tute a  real  counterpoise  to  AT.  *  T.  and 
the  other  carriers  which  Is  lacking  under 
Government  ownership.  Moreover,  com- 
panies In  the  aerospace  Industry,  large  and 
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small,  would  be  free  to  inveet  in  the  cor- 
poration and  might  represent  an  additional 
counterweight  to  A.T.  &  T..  as  well  aa  a 
source  of  additional  talent. 

The  bill  contains  effective  safeguards 
against  A.T.  ft  T.  domination.  A.T.  &  T.  is 
prohibited  from  electing  more  than  3  out  of 
15  directors.  The  communications  Industry 
as  a  whole  is  prohibited  from  electing  more 
than  6  out  of  the  16  directory.  These  pro- 
hibitions nm  not  only  against  the  carriers 
but  also  against  manufacturing  subsidiaries 
or  others  associated  with  them.  In  addition, 
the  financing  provisions  of  the  bill  contain 
Important  safeguards  against  the  dependence 
of  the  corporation  on  A.T.  &  T.  for  Its  financ- 
ing. The  corporation  can  obtain  financing 
from  the  public  generally  and  from  financial 
institutions,  and  even  if  A.T.  it  T.  provides  a 
large  part  of  the  capital  investment  in  the 
corporation,  it  can  never  have  corresponding 
control.  In  addition  to  these  r^vtraints  on 
the  means  or  methods  by  which  A.T.  &  T. 
might  otherwise  obtain  control  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  bill  contains  explicit  provisions 
against  the  exercise  of  any  such  control, 
guaranteeing  that  the  corporation  will  func- 
tion competitively  not  only  in  buying  the 
goods  and  services  needed  to  operate  the 
system  but  also  In  making  its  own  services 
available  to  users.  These  bulwarks  are  to 
be  enforced  by  the  FCC  and  if  necessary  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Another  and  somewhat  similar  attack  on 
this  legislation  is  the  charge  that  it  will  cre- 
ate a  monopoly.  It  is  true  that,  at  least  for 
a  number  of  years,  only  one  commercial 
communications  satellite  system  will  prob- 
ably be  feasible.  Therefore,  under  any  sys- 
tem of  organization,  including  Oovernment 
ownership,  there  will  be  only  a  single  system 
for  some  time,  and  in  that  sense  a  monopoly. 
However,  the  proposed  corporation  under  the 
pending  bill  will  certainly  not  be  a  monopoly 
in  the  accepted  and  invidious  sense  of  an 
enterprise  which  enables  its  owners  to  domi- 
nate and  exploit  a  market.  The  Important 
objective  with  respect  to  a  communications 
satellite  system  is  to  make  sure,  as  the  pend- 
ing bill  does,  that  the  system  will  not  be 
controlled  by  a  favored  few  but  rather  will 
reflect  broadly  the  Interests  of  all  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  system,  whether  as 
communications  carriers,  manufi^cturers  and 
suppliers,  investors,  or  citizens,  and  tax- 
payers. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  also  charged 
that  it  does  not  give  the  President  sufficient 
power  to  protect  and  advance  our  national 
interest  in  this  program.  I  believe  that  the 
President  will  have  ample  powers  under  this 
bill — in  addition  to  his  inherent  power  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations — to  assure  the 
success  of  the  system  from  a  national  stand- 
point so  far  as  this  may  depend  on  legal 
power.  In  addition  to  the  various  functions 
of  the  President  under  section  201(a)  of 
the  act,  together  with  his  poweV  over  the 
activities  of  NASA,  he  can  assert  additional 
power  through  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  403(a)  of  the  act  to  assure  that  the 
policies  declared  by  Congress  are  effectively 
implemented.  That  provision  is  the  broadest 
enforcement  provision  possible,  and  should 
go  far  to  assure  that  the  public  interest  is 
served. 

Comments  may  also  be  in  order  on  the 
claim  by  the  opponents  of  this  legislation 
that,  regardless  of  its  merits,  there  is  no 
urgency  to  pass  legislation  on  this  subject 
in  the  present  session.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
administration  that  further  delay  in  enact- 
ing such  legislation  could  only  serve  to  im- 
pair the  organization  and  impetus  of  the 
overall  effort,  to  create  uncertainties  among 
other  nations  now  interested  in  cooperating 
with  us.  and  to  weaken  our  own  sense  of  na- 
tional commitment  to  this  program,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  those  enterprises,  agen- 
cies, and  indlTiduals  who  must  plan  now  If 
there  is  to  be  prompt  availability  and  utiliza- 
tion of  talents  and  energies,  productive  re- 


sources, and  facilities,  and  capital  fundsj 
In  contrast,  prompt  enactment  will  permM 
many  essentials  of  the  program  to  go  for-i 
ward — the  financing,  the  recruitment  at 
technical  skills,  the  work  of  management^ 
and  engineering  planning,  and  the  negotirtri 
tions  with  foreign  entities — .so  that  the  proi 
gram  will  go  ahead  Just  as  quickly  as  thiQ 
development  work  can  be  completed,  and  th« 
development  work  itself  will  be  acceleratedf 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  entirely  sat-» 
isfied  that  this  corporation  Is  the  best  an* 
swer  we  can  devise  to  a  realistic  cooperation 
of  private  industry  and  the  Government  in  Q 
program  of  national  and  international 
significance.  If  this  legislation  Is  not  passed 
at  this  session  the  possibility  of  a  creatlvi^ 
solution  will  be  seriously  Jeopardized  for  VnA 
reasons  expressed  above.  Ironically,  in  view 
of  the  arguments  made  by  those  in  opposl* 
tion,  the  possibility  of  a  system  owned  and 
operated  exclvisively  by  existing  carrier$ 
woxild  be  greatly  enhanced.  It  is  with  thes* 
carriers,  and  their  related  corporate  sub» 
sidlarles,  that  the  bulk  of  experience,  knowlf 
edge,  and  expertise  rests.  Either  they  will 
dominate  the  system  through  ownership,  at 
the  communications  Industries  Initially  pro*- 
posed  to  the  FCC,  or  under  a  government'- 
owned  system  they  will  dominate  it  throu^ 
contract.  We  cannot  avoid  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Government  does  not  have,  and 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  tli( 
personnel  needed  to  operate  this  system  uQ"- 
der  Oovernment  ownership  and  would.  In  my 
Judgment,  be  forced  to  contract  actual  opi- 
eratlon  to  the  communications  Industries. 
Nor  can  we  avoid  the  fact  that  this  corpora*- 
tlon  has  as  Its  function  a  service  for  the  exf 
isting  privately  owned  communications  com*- 
panies.  The  Department  of  Justice  strongly 
supports  this  legislation.  We  believe  It  tK> 
be  the  best  method  of  harmonizing  in  tbt 
public  Interest  all  of  the  necessary  capabll*- 
ities  of  private  talent  and  public  service  to 
attain  a  communications  system  with  global 
coverage  which  will  have  the  fullest  rangt 
of  benefits  to  all  f>ersons  at  the  earliest  praOf 
ticable  time. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

Deputy  Attorney  General 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  10,  1963) 
The  Space  Commttnications  SATELLrn 

The  planned  launching  this  morning  of 
the  Telstar  communications  satellite  markC 
another  dramatic  thrust  in  man's  penetra- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  space.  The  satellltn, 
sent  Into  orbit  through  a  partnership  of  I  Or 
dustry  and  Government,  Inaugurates  a  new 
era  In  communications. 

Its  readiness  for  experimental  use  focuses 
fresh  attention  on  the  merits  of  the  adf- 
ministration-backed  bill,  which  the  Senate 
is  about  to  debate,  creating  a  private  corpora^ 
tion  to  own  and  operate  the  U.S.  portion  of 
a  global  satellite  system.  The  probability 
that  such  a  system  will  be  operating  by  196C 
represents  an  Incalculable  advance,  and  thefp 
Is  understandable  controversy  over  the  rule$ 
the  Oovernment  should  set  to  Insure  that 
the  benefits  for  us  and  the  world  will  ttt 
fully  realized. 

The  bill,  similar  to  one  already  passed 
by  a  House  vote  of  354  to  9,  would  make  half 
the  stock  in  the  new  corporation  availably 
to  the  general  public  and  half  to  the  com^ 
mon  carriers  In  the  commuhlcatlons  field- 
The  private  stockholders  would  elect  6  (4- 
the  corporation's  15  directors,  the  communi- 
cations companies  6,  and  3  would  be  apr 
pointed  by  the  Government.  The  Fed^rail 
Communications  Commission  would  regulate 
rates  and  services  under  powers  broader 
than  any  it  now  exercises. 

The  measure's  foes  contend  that  it  pro- 
poses a  "giveaway"  of  the  fruits  of  huge 
sums  of  Government-financed  research 
a  private  monopoly  more  interested  in  profl 


than  in  the  satellite's  great  potentiality  for 
service.  Special  fear  is  expressed  that  the 
corporation  would  be  dominated  by  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  which 
would  supply  80  percent  or  more  of  Its  traffic. 
Oovernment  ownership  along  the  lines  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  the  al- 
ternative these  critics  favor. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  Insist  that  safe- 
guards in  the  projxwed  legislation  prevent 
one-company  domination  and  make  the 
private  corporation  a  promising  Instrument 
for  integrating  the  satellite  into  the  privately 
operated  communications  pattern  that  pre- 
vails in  this  country.  TTie  validity  of  these 
hopes  would  depend  on  the  stringency  of 
the  powers  as.slgned  to  the  FCC  and  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  funds  and  staff  it  got  for 
the  most  exacting  regulatory  task  In  its 
history. 

Among  the  specific  requirements  it  would 
have  to  enforce  is  a  guarantee  that  all  pres- 
ent and  future  communications  companies 
have  access  to  the  satellite  and  its  ground 
terminal  stations  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  under  "Just  and  reasonable"  charges 
and  conditions.  The  FCC  also  would  have  a 
mandate  to  police  the  manner  in  which  fa- 
cilities were  allocated  and  interconnections 
supplied  to  insure  competition.  Effective 
followthrough  on  these  requirements  is  a 
sine   qua   non   for   proper  public  protection. 

The  "giveaway"  argument  has  no  greater 
force  in  this  field  than  it  does  in  agriculture, 
mining,  aircraft  development,  electronics,  or 
any  of  the  dozens  of  other  areas  in  which 
Government-paid  research  has  long  provided 
benefits  for  both  public  and  private  users. 
Few  exfjerts  believe  a  commercial  satellite 
system  can  approach  the  break-even  point 
in  les.s  than  5  years.  The  primitive  state  of 
present  knowledge  Is  indicated  by  the  Penta- 
goa;s  recent  decision  to  scrap  Project  Ad- 
vent, on  which  It  had  already  spent  tl70 
million  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  syn- 
chror\ous  satellite  that  would  travel  in  equa- 
torial orbit  23.300  miles  above  the  earth. 

What  Is  needed  now  for  maximum  progress 
in  military  and  commercial  applications  is  a 
pooling  of  public  and  private  talent.  The 
Telstar,  developed  by  AT  &  T.  and  hurled 
into  orbit  by  a  Government  rocket.  Indicates 
the  virtue  of  such  cooperation.  Its  first  uses 
for  transatlantic  television  transmission  will 
reflect  a  similar  partnership — private  broad- 
casters on  this  side  of  the  ocean  and  Govern- 
ment-run networks  in  Europe.  With  rig- 
orous FCC  supervision,  the  same  pattern, 
embodied  in  the  projected  corporation  for 
satellite  communications,  could  permit  the 
United  States  to  play  Its  full  part  In  extend- 
ing to  all  sections  of  the  globe  the  high 
purposes  of  service  to  mankind  offered  by 
this  newest  gift  of  science. 


I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  July  13. 

19621 

In  the  Wake  or  Telstar 

Witli  Telstar  in  orbit,  transmitting  tele- 
vision programs  and  telephone  calls  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  time  has  surely  come  for 
action  In  Congress  The  time  has  come  to 
end  the  friutless  debate  over  private  versus 
public  ownership  of  communications  satel- 
lites, and  pass  the  administration  bill,  hang- 
ing fire  In  the  Senate,  to  set  up  a  corpora- 
tion under  rigorous  public  regulation  to  do 
the  Job. 

A  few  doctrinaires  seek  to  prevent  action, 
arguing  that  since  the  communications  satel- 
lites will  benefit  from  public  Investment  in 
space  science  they  should  be  publicly  owned. 
Bvit  a  great  deal  of  private  Investment  by 
AT.  <k  T.'s  Bell  Laboratories  has  also  gone 
into  the  technology  which  made  Telstar  such 
a  brilliant  success:  Indeed,  last  week's  tri- 
umph would  have  been  Impossible  without 
Bell  research. 

Because  of  this  leadership  in  research. 
AT.  ft  T.  is  the  best  qualified  organization 
to  assume  leadership  in  setting  up  the  satel- 
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lite  system.  A  nation  which  entrusts  the 
rest  of  its  communications  system  to  private 
enterprise  need  have  no  qualms  about  ex- 
tending the  same  principle  to  one  new  branch 
of  the  sjTStem — especially  since  the  aatellite 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  u  full  of  safe- 
guards against  monopolistic  abuse,  and  guar- 
antees that  the  system  would  l>e  subjected 
to  the  closest  public  scrutiny. 

Instead  of  caviling  over  ownership  of  the 
physical  facilities  for  intercontinental  com- 
munications via  space,  Congress  might  well 
concern  Itself  with  the  separate  and  much 
more  important  problem  of  what  these  facili- 
ties are  to  be  used  for.  Is  this  great  tech- 
nical triumph  to  become  merely  the  vehicle 
by  which  stale  westerns  and  quiz  shows  can 
be  beamed  to  Europe?  Are  we  to  reach  for 
the  surs  in  technology,  and  then  harness 
the  resulting  resources  to  cultural  vacuity? 

The  White  House  has  initiated  a  study  of 
problems  arising  from  this  question,  and 
none  too  soon.  Last  week's  first  telecasts 
between  the  continents  brought  home  to  all 
the  fact  that  international  TV  may  soon 
become  the  principal  medium  by  which  the 
United  States  reaches  other  peoples,  and 
vice  versa.  In  this  greatly  enlarged  arena 
of  communication,  firm  ideas  are  needed  as 
to  what  shall  be  said,  who  shall  say  it,  and 
for  what  broad  national  purpose. 
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[Prom  the   Washington   Poet.  July  25.   1962] 

A  Political  Brawl  in  TYlstar's  Wake 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  TelsUr  project — a  worldwide  com- 
munications satellite  paid  for  by  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  and  sent 
up  by  the  fpace  agency — has  been  phenom- 
enally successful.  From  the  public  rela- 
tions viewpoint,  it  has  been  almost  too  suc- 
cessful. 

The  public  seems  to  have  asstuned,  on  the 
basis  of  successful  experimental  telecasts  be- 
tween Europe  and  America,  that  this  is  a 
going  system  and  the  Job  is  done.  Chair- 
man Newton  N.  Mlnow  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  reports  that  dele- 
gations from  several  new  African  nations 
have  been  so  stirred  by  Telstar  that  they 
have  come  In  to  see  him  to  ask  when  they 
could,  get  hooked  up. 

Actually  it  U  still  in  the  early  develop- 
mental stage.  In  its  present  orbit,  the 
satellite  provides  a  half  hotu-  of  usable  time 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  life  of  Telstar 
is.  by  prior  agreement,  to  be  2  years.  A 
viable  and  consistently  workable  satellite 
communications  system  is  at  least  5  years 
distant,  according  to  testimony  before  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  still  political  hurdles  in  the  way 
of  making  a  start  on  a  technological  achieve- 
ment of  extraordinary  complexity.  And  the 
ix)litlcal  angles  Involved  In  the  dispute >)ver 
the  administration  prop>osal — a  private 
corporation  operating  the  satellite  with  Gov- 
vernment-appolnted  directors  on  the 
board — are  nearly  as  complicated. 

The  opposition  in  the  Senate  is  out  of  a 
past  that  looked  wltli  dread  on  the  growth  of 
corporate  power.  The  big  corporations,  with 
their  headquarters  In  Wall  Street,  were  bent 
on  keeping  the  South  and  the  Midwest  In 
subjection  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water. 

Senator  Estes  KE^At7^•EB.  of  Tennessee, 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  Antlmonopoly  Sub- 
committee, heads  the  opposition.  As  cru- 
sader against  "atlmlnlstered"  prices  in  steel, 
bread,  drugs,  and  other  essentials,  KETAtn-EH 
ch.irges  the  Government  Is  in  effect  turning 
over  to  AT.  &  T.  the  benefits  of  nearly  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  Government  research  on 
communication  satellites. 

When  the  administration-sponsored  bill 
was  up  in  the  Senate,  Kefavver  and  his 
Tennessee  colleague.  Albist  Gore,  with  a 
half  dozen  like-minded  Senators,  indicated 
they  could  hold  it  up  Indefinitely  and  there- 
by  possibly   compel    a   change   of   emphasis. 


But  before  the  measvu-e  was  set  aalde  tot 
more  urgent  legislation  the  issue  wbb  sharply 
drawn. 

Reqmnding  to  Kktauvbi'b  charge  that  reg- 
ulation <rf  a  satelUte  monopoly  was  bound  to 
fail  since  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission was  unable  to  regulate  A.T.  ft  T., 
Senator  Johi»  O.  Pastose,  of  Rhode  Island! 
put  a  blunt  question:  How,  he  demanded 
to  know.  If  FCC  is  unable  to  regulate  the 
telephone  monopoly,  can  it  possibly  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  such  a  complicated  op- 
eration as  a  world  communication  system  by 
satellite? 

This  is  the  central  point  made  by  Chair- 
man Minow,  who  has  proved  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  New  Frontiersmen  brought  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  President.  In  hours  of  pri- 
vate debate  with  Kefau^-er,  he  has  argued 
that  under  civil  service  inhibitions.  Govern- 
ment operation  would  simply  be  Impossible. 
He  cites  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  an  FCC  engi- 
neer shows  ability,  he  Is  hired  away  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  at  twice  his  salary. 

The  form  of  a  private  corporation  with  a 
strong  Government  Interest  through  Prest- 
dentlally  appointed  Directors  Is  the  only 
workable  concept  for  a  far-reaching  techno- 
logical operation.  In  Mi  now 's  view.  Ad- 
mittedly, AT.  &  T.  will  dominate  the  corpo- 
ration because  it  will  use  far  and  away  the 
largest  share  of  the  satellite's  capacities. 

Minow  readily  concedes,  too,  that  the  FCC 
has  failed  to  do  an  effective  regulating  Job  on 
the  phone  company,  the  largest  private  cor- 
poration In  the  world,  with  profits  running 
at  well  over  a 'billion  dollars  a  year — $358 
million  in  the  second  quarter.  For  example, 
AT.  i  T.'s  subsidiary.  Western  Electric,  sup- 
plies all  equipment  yet  no  adequate  ap- 
praisal of  the  cost  of  this  equipment,  as 
paid  by  the  parent  company,  has  entered 
Into  an  analysis  of  Bell's  rate  structure. 

The  other  day  Keeaover  asked  Mlnow  If  he 
would  be  interested  In  doing  a  thorough 
study  of  Bell's  rates  if  Congress  were  to  pro- 
vide the  money.  The  Chairman's  answer  was 
"yes." 

The  House  passed  the  administration  bUl 
with  only  nine  nays.  TTie  guess  In  the  Sen- 
ate is  that  if  and  when  it  comes  to  a  vote, 
the  opposition  will  add  up  to  12  to  20  at  the 
most.  But  for  the  opponents  it  is  a  matter 
of  passionate  political  faith. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Minnesota? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  reference  to  our 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  measure. 
I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  will  be 
critical  of  his  colleague  for  debating  and 
arguing  and  holding  a  different  point  of 
view.  In  many  instances,  that  is  what 
we  are  here  to  do.  The  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  was  trying  to  make 
was  that  he  should  like  to  see  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  first  step  and  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill ;  and  then  if 
any  Senator  wishes  to  move  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, that  motion  can  be  made,  and  it 
can  be  voted  upon.  Senators  can  do 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  many 
other  bills.  The  foreign  trade  bill  will 
come  from  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
surely  has  implications  of  foreign  policy 
in  it.  I  doubt  if  it  is  going  to  go  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  But,  at 
least,  that  is  a  legitimate,  fair  motion. 

So  far  as  concerns  Members  of  this 
body  who  feel  that  the  bill  should  be 
defeated,  I  know  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  way.  Some  feel  the  bill  ought 
to  be  passed.     All  I  am  asking  is  that 


we  find  out  what  the  real  feeling  ia,  and 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  debate 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  We  are  going  to 
debate  the  question  whether  to  take  it 
up.  That  is  foolish  and  uimecessary, 
since  we  already  took  it  up  once  before! 
We  set  it  aside  for  other  business.  Ap- 
parently there  were  Senators  who  did 
not  think  it  was  too  bad  to  taJte  it  up, 
because  we  did  take  it  up.  Now  we  are 
going  to  have  a  long  debate  on  whether 
we  should  take  it  up,  after  we  had  once 
taken  it  up. 

I  suggest  we  would  look  a  little  better 
if  we  were  to  take  it  up  once  again  on 
the  motion  of  the  majority  leader  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Senators  may  offer  amendments  to  it 
from  now  until  Christmas.  A  Senator 
may  offer  one  amendment  after  another. 
A  Senator  may  move  to  recommit  the 
bill,  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  the  bill,  or  to  amend  it 
in  the  second  and  third  degree.  We  have 
alljlhe  privileges  we  need. 


LUMBER  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  dislike  to  disturb 
Uiis  debate.  I  have  listened  to  it  for  a 
long  time.  However.  I  wish  briefly  to 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an- 
other subject.   Last  night 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Last  night  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  a 
group  of  affirmative  recommendations 
dealing  with  a  serious  lumber  situation 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  is  rapidly 
spreading  to  Uie  southern  pine  area.  It 
involves  the  deterioration  of  our  own 
domestic  markets  in  softwood  lumber, 
wliich  are  rapidly  being  abBort>ed  by  the 
importation  of  Canadian  liunber  at  prices 
with  which  our  domestic  lumber  pro- 
ducers cannot  compete. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  President,  pending  other  matters 
which  he  suggested  be  pursued,  was  one 
that  he  would  appoint,  at  a  high  level, 
a  negotiating  team  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Ottawa,  Canada,  to  sit  down 
with  a  similar  negotiating  team  that 
would  be  selected  by  the  Premier  of 
Canada. 

We  thought  that  was  a  fair  proposal. 
We  thought  it  was  fair  in  many  respects, 
and  that  in  fact,  it  was  a  problem  which 
needed  immediate  clarification.  We 
were  hopeful  that  some  sense  and  equity 
might  result  from  the  meeting  of  the 
two  negotiating  teams. 

Both  Senators  from  Oregon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  and  many  Senators 
from  the  southern  pine  area  who  talked 
with  me  also  felt  that  this  was  a  wise 
move  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  because,  failing  this  ef- 
fort, we  thought  some  retaliation  must 
necessarily  follow  as  a  result  of  the  argu- 
ment  over   timber   Imptorts:    and   that 
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would  not  be  good  for  either  country. 
The  two  countries  have  lived  alongside 
each  other  for  many  years  with  a  mini- 
mum of  conflict. 

We  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing, 
even  if  the  arrangement  were  only  tem- 
porary until  we  could  solve  the  problem, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  lumber  producers  will  have 
further  problems  in  the  future  relating 
to  England,  the  Common  Market,  and 
the  Importation  of  Russian  lumber  into 
the  markets  of  Europe. 

Hie  President  made  that  suggestion; 
and  I  understand  that  a  short  time  ago 
the  Canadian  Government  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
absolutely  refusing  to  appoint  a  team  to 
sit  down  and  talk  over  this  problem.  I 
think  that  is  unwise.  I  am  hopeful  they 
will  change  their  minds.  Surely,  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  having  two  knowl- 
edgeable and  fair  teams  representing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Premier  of  Canada  in  connection  with 
this  serious  economic  problem. 

I  made  this  statement  on  the  Senate 
floor  merely  because  I  hope  the  appro- 
priate persons  in  Canada  will  realize  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  bring  about 
some  economic  equities,  in  the  hope  that 
the  two  countries  may  join  in  many  over- 
sea markets  in  which  we  will  participate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech  not  be 
considered  one  of  two  speeches  on  the 
pending  motion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  '^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  associate  myself  with 
every  word  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  spoken.  I  comipend  the  Senar 
tor  from  Washington,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  for  the 
great  leadership  he  has  extended  to  all 
of  us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  many 
months  past,  in  connection  with  the 
lumber  crisis  that  confronts  us.  It  is  a 
crisis  created  by  action  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  crisis  that  is  a  result  of  direct  and 
indirect  subsidies  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  its  own  lumber  industry.  It 
is  a  crisis  produced  by  Canadian  com- 
petition in  which  the  Canadian  Gov- 
errmient  has,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  been 
of  assistance  to  its  own  lumber  indus- 
try, to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
lumber  industry. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
said  so  many  times,  we  are  battling  for 
competition  for  our  own  domestic  mar- 
ket. 

We  are  not  battling  for  competition 
for  Canadian,  Latin  American.  Euro- 
pean, or  Asian  markets. 

We  find  ourselves,  apparently,  on  the 
basis  of  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  in  a  position 
in  which  the  Premier  of  Canada  and  his 
government  will  not  even  sit  down  with 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  reach 
some  solution  on  the  very  serious  dif- 
ficulty   which    has    develof>ed    between 


Canada    and    the    United    States    ova^ 
lumber. 

Is  it  not  true  that  only  2  or  3  week^ 
ago  our  Government  came  to  the  assist^ 
ance  of  the  economy  of  Canada  with  $ 
loan  of  many  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  1^ 
was  made  very  clear  at  the  time  the  loaiji 
was  made  that  economic  chaos  migh|t 
overcome  Canada  if  the  United  States,  $ 
good  neighbor,  did  not  come  to  the  ecot- 
nomic  relief  of  Canada? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  with^ 
in  a  matter  of  hours  after  we  made  the 
loan  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  thp 
Canadian  Government  the  Canadiaii 
Government  proceeded  to  lift  the  tariffis 
on  one  American  product  after  anothei" 
going  from  the  United  States  into  Cana^ 
da? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  iK 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  the  Senatoli- 
from  Washington  agree  with  me  thtjt 
that  was  a  pretty  sad  exhibition  of  goofl 
neighborliness  on  the  part  of  Canad^ 
when  it  indulged  in  that  course  of^^ 
tion,  and  isjhe  same  now  when  CaxfllB 
refuses  e^B^^to  sit  down  with  a  conlf- 
mission  appointed  by  the  President  oif 
the  United  States  to  at  least  talk  aboult 
working  out  some  agreement? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  will  not  silt 
down  and  talk  about  equity.  That  is  ajl 
we  are  seeking. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  only  wish  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Washington,  I  regret 
that  we  loaned  Canada  a  thin  nickel.  I 
regret  that  we  loaned  anything,  if  thtit 
is  going  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Canar- 
dian  Government.  I  am  satisfied  we  wUl 
find  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  Canadiali 
people.  The  Canadian  people  will  be 
very  unhappy  about  any  unpleasantness 
that  develops  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

I  recognize  that  this  involves  a  mattev 
of  some  politics  in  Canada,  but  I  say  to 
the  Premier  of  Canada,  in  my  judgmenlt 
if  this  represents  his  course  of  action  he 
cannot  possibly  justify  it  on  the  groundp 
of  equity  and  he  cannot  possibly  justify- 
it  on  the  grounds  of  good  neighborlit- 
ness. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washingto: 
agree  with  me  that,  as  Senators  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  he  and  I  have  ah 
obligation  to  proceed,  whatever  the  rei- 
alities  may  be,  to  do  all  we  can  to  pro- 
tect the  economies  of  our  two  respectife 
States  from  this  unfair  competitioh 
which  the  Canadian  Government  is  set- 
ting up  against  private  enterprise  in  thje 
United  States  in  the  form  of  our  lumbtei- 
mills?  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  X.  would  suggeflt 
that  we  have  no  other  course  of  action 
We  were  hoping  that  we  could  work  thje 
problem  out.  We  have  no  other  course 
of  action. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear.  We  will  cross  the  bridges  whefi 
we  get  to  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  this  remains  the  positioh 
of  the  Canadian  Governme;it  we  shajl 
have  to  take  the  facts  to  the  Congress  af 
the  United  States  and  we  shall  have  tp 
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offer  some  amendments  in  the  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  foreign  trade  bill 
or  any  other  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, to  protect  the  American  people 
from  the  unfriendliness  of  the  Canadian 
Government  in  respect  to  economic  prac- 
tices which  the  Canadian  Government 
is  practicing  against  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  when  this  is  done  to  an  industry 
it  does  not  take  it  very  long  to  affect  all 
the  people. 

I  close  by  saying  I  am  suipri.sed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
if  events  prove  that  this  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Canadian  Govermnent. 

Mi5.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  floor  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mns.  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  comments  made 
by  my  senior  colleague. 

This  colloquy  somewhat  bears  out  the 
premonition  I  had  when  I  was  a  delegate 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  held  in  Ottawa  in  February.  On 
3  successive  days  when  I  was  there  I 
tried  to  bring  up  this  subject  of  "Let's 
sit  down  and  talk  about  it,"  and  the 
Canadian  representatives  moi-e  or  less 
laughed  at  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  both  Sen- 
ator.s  from  Oregon. 


THE  ANDERSON-JAVITS  AMEND- 
MENT RELATING  TO  MEDICAL 
CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
25,  1962.  I  made  a  statement  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  in  reference  to  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment.  Such  statement  ap- 
pears on  pages  14704  to  14706,  both 
inclusive,  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  so  doing,  I  stated,  upon  the  basis  of 
reliable  information,  that  there  are  no 
nursing  homes  in  North  Carolina  which 
could  qualify  for  service  to  patients  of 
65  and  over  within  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment. 

Since  that  time  I  have  ascertained  that 
there  may  be  a  technical  inaccuracy  in 
such  statement  because  there  are  three 
existing  institutions,  namely,  a  56-bed 
unit  at  Huntersville,  a  25-bed  unit  at 
Kenansville.  and  a  42-bed  unit  at  Mon- 
loe,  and  a  fourth  institution  under  con- 
struction, namely,  a  40-bed  unit  at  Val- 
dese,  which  could  possibly  qualify  as 
nuising  homes  within  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  163  beds  of  the  three  existing 
units  and  the  additional  unit  under  con- 
struction are  designed  for  use  by  cer- 
tain hospitals  for  their  chronically  ill  or 
convalescent  patients  of  all  ages  and  are 
not  reserved  for  patients  of  65  or  over. 
This  being  true,  they  are  too  limited  in 
their  facilities  to  afford  much  relief  to 
the  ased  in  a  State  having  a  population 
of  4 '2  million  people. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DODD  and  other  Senators  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MusKiE  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  fMr.  DoddI  is  recognized. 


1962 


V--  Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 
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REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORITY  FOR 
PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INVESTIGATIONS  TO  MEET  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
about  3  weeks  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  particularly  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions thereof,  has  been  holding  hearings 
at  least  3  days  a  week  in  the  so-called 
Estes  inquiry,  with  respect  to  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

There  will  be  possibly  20  or  perhaps  30 
more  witnesses  for  the  subcommittee  to 
hear  before  its  work  will  be  concluded. 
I  anticipate  that  it  will  take  at  least  an- 
other 2  weeks,  and  possibly  3  weeks,  be- 
fore we  can  conclude  the  hearings. 

The  Senate  has  been  very  considerate 
in  granting  to  the  committee  pennission 
to  meet  at  times  when  the  Senate  has 
been  in  session,  in  order  that  we  might 
expedite  the  rather  arduous  task  of  con- 
ducting an  investigation  in  this  partic- 
ular field.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue to  grant  us  that  opportunity  and 
that  privilege  of  holding  hearings  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  Otherwise,  it 
may  very  well  take  until  the  end  of  the 
.session  for  the  committee  to  conclude 
this  particular  investigation. 

I  wish  to  make  a  unanimous  consent 
request  not  connected  with  that  partic- 
ular investigation. 

A  matter  has  developed  which  requires 
early  -attention,  and  the  committee  has 
been  requested  to  hold  a  specific  hear- 
ing on  a  question  which  is  of  some  ur- 
gency. Since  I  did  not  know  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  scheduled  to  meet  in  the 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  after  consulting 
with  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
I  scheduled  a  hearing  in  the  morning 
at  10  o'clock.  Now  the  Senate  has  de- 
cided to  convene  in  the  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

I  am  hopeful,  in  view  of  the  urgency 
involved — I  say  to  my  colleagues  now 
that  it  is  no  special  accommodation  to 
me  or  to  any  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  Senate  to  grant  the  request,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  urgency  not  only  in  this 
administration  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
matter  itself — that  p>ermission  can  be 
firanted  and  that  the  committee  will  be 
pei-mitted  to  meet.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Pennanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  permitted  to  meet  tomorrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock  to  hold  the  hearings  on 
the  special  problem  which  has  arisen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen.itor 
fiom  Arkansas? 

Several  Senatois  addressed  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  resei-v- 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  ob- 
ject— I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas that  no  one  has  a  higher  regard  for 
or  greater  appreciation  for  the  great  in- 


vestigative work  he  is  doing  than  has  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  We  are  in 
a  parliamentary  situation  in  the  Senate 
which  he  very  well  understands.  He 
has  been  there  before  in  connection  with 
other  issues  over  the  years.  He  knows 
that  when  a  Senator  is  in  a  parliamen- 
taiy  battle  in  the  Senate,  in  which  he 
is  seeking  to  postpone  for  a  time  a  vote 
on  an  issue,  he  must  use  the  rules  to 
protect  his  interest. 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  committee  is  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate.  I 'know  of  no  reason 
why  the  Senate  should  have  to  meet  to- 
morrow. If  the  Senate  did  not  meet 
tomorrow,  the  committee  of  which  the 
Senator  is  chairman  could  meet.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  satellite  bill  can- 
not be  laid  aside  to  take  care  of  emer- 
gency matters.  That  is  a  question  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  We 
are  in  the  minority.  We  have  our  backs 
to  the  wall,  so  to  speak,  as  we  understand. 
Already  one  statement  on  the  question 
was  given  to  us  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  a  few  minutes  ago.  We  made 
our  position  clear  in  that  respect,  as  I 
make  my  position  clear  now.  I  will  not 
agree  to  the  meetings  of  committees 
while  the  controversy  is  raging  in  the 
Senate  over  the  satellite  bill.     I  object. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

«rhe      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I 
may  conclude  my  statement? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
withhold  my  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  -yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  further  observation.  I 
blame  no  individual  Senator.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  perform  a  duty  for  my 
country.  A  serious  question  is  involved. 
The  committee  could  contribute  to  a 
possible  solution  of  a  strike  which  is  vi- 
tally affecting  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
I  leave  it  to  the  conscience  of  everyone, 
the  leadership  and  other  Senators  alike. 
I  think  the  committee  should  be  per- 
mitted to  meet,  irrespective  of  any  par- 
liamentary situation,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  stated.  If  it  involved 
merely  the  old  Estes  hearing,  I  would 
say.  I  do  not  care  when  we  get  through 
with  Estes.  But  I  say  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  I  have 
stated,  the  committee  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  meet.  I  have  said  all  I  care  to 
say.  Senators  can  let  their  own  con- 
sciences and  judgment  direct  them  to  do 
what  they  will. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
refer  to  "Billie  Sol  Estes"  and  not  simply 
"Estes  '  when  he  refers  to  an  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  know 
that  any  Senator  was  sensitive  about  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  amend  the  Record.     I 


was  talking  about  Billie  Sol  Estes.  whom 
the  committee  has  been  investigating  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said  that  he  will  object — the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  by  those  who  are  op- 
posing the  satellite  bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  a  monstrous  giveaway 
and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  public 
interest.  The  only  way  we  can — ^and  we 
shall  eventually— inform  or  bring  about 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  reference  to 
the  bill  is  to  have  Senators  present  in 
the  Chamber  so  that  we  may  talk  to 
them.  Not  much  purpiose  would  be 
served  in  developing  the  strong  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  bill  is  not  in  the 
public  interest,  that  it  would  carve  out  a 
monopoly  for  the  special  benefit  of  a 
few.  and  that  it  would  take  the  research 
coming  from  taxpayers'  money — Mr. 
Katzenbach  so  admitted — and  giving  it 
to  a  special  gi'oup  with  no  return  as  such 
to  the  taxpayers  whatsoever.  There 
never  has  been  anything  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation  like  the  precedent  which 
the  bill  would  establish. 

We  think  it  is  most  important  that 
Senators  be  present  in  the  Chamber  to 
hear  our  presentation.  Our  policy  and 
program  will  be  to  insist  upon  live  quo- 
rums. We  shall  be  forced  to  debate  the 
measure,  and  therefore  we  might  as  well 
have  Senators  present  to  listen  to  us. 

I  wish  to  lodge  with  the  majority  and 
with  the  minority  an  objection  to  com- 
mittees sitting  while  the  debate  is  in 
progress.  I  hope  that  the  actmg  ma- 
jority leader  will  give  me  his  attention. 
We  wish  to  have  Senators  present.  We 
hope  that  they  will  ask  questions  and 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  That  is  the 
only  way  which  we  have  to  get  our  mes- 
sage across:  and  we  are  determined  to 
get  it  across.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  following  the  direction  of  the  group 
in  his  opposition  to  the  meeting  of  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  meiely  withheld  my 
objection  until  we  could  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  fi-om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  on  behalf  and  at 
the  request  of  the  minority  leadership. 
I  am  authorized  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
the  minority  leadership  is  concerned,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  meetmg  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
tomorrow  for  that  1  day  only.  I  am 
aware  of  the  pending  objection.  So,  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a  meeting  because  we  are 
moved  by  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  the  national  inter- 
ests may  be  imperiled  if  his  committee 
cannot  meet.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made  a  state- 
ment that  it  is  in  the  highest  national 
interest  that  his  committee  act.  if  it  can. 
to  relieve  a  serious  situation.    For  that 
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I  hare  stated  our  position.   I  ap- 
predate  Tery  much  the  eourtesr  oi  the 

Senator  from  Oregon  In  glvlnc  me  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Smator  yield? 

BCr.DCNDO.    lyieid. 

llr.HOUiAND.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senator  in  yielding  to  me. 
I  wish  to  make  a  brief  cMnment  about 
the  statement  that  has  been  made  that 
Senators  should  remain  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  listen  to  the  debate. 

First,  without  any  recriminations  or 
criticisms  against  anyone,  I  wish  to  say 
that,  having  been  in  the  Senate  only  16 
years.  I  have  not  heard  during  that 
period  of  time,  until  this  occasion,  any- 
6ne  who  was  Indulging  In  the  gentle  art 
of  filibustering  using  the  ancient  pro- 
cedure of  questioning  the  Journal  and 
moving  to  amend  it.  But  it  is  thoroughly 
within  the  right  of  any  Senator  to  do 
so  if  he  feels  that  he  is  Justified. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  a  moment,  though 
I  do  not  have  the  fioor. 

Second,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  some  of  us  to  stay  here  and  listen, 
because  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  I 
listened  at  great  length  to  the  testi- 
mony in  connection  with  the  bill.  The 
entire  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  was 
diligent  in  listening.  When  the  subject 
was  fully  presented,  as  I  recall,  the  18- 
member  committee  voted  unanimously 
for  the  approval  of  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  likewise 
held  protracted  hearings  on  the  measure, 
and  that  when  the  committee  had  com- 
pleted its  work,  of  the  15  members  of  the 
committee,  13  members  voted  to  report 
the  bill  and  only  2  against. 

There  are  at  least  15  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  13  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  who  feel  like  they 
were  sufficiently  educated  by  hearing  the 
testimony  in  support  of  the  bill  to  vote 
for  it.  There  were  two  members  who  felt 
that  they  were  sufficiently  educated  to 
vote  against  It.  So.  Mr.  President,  30 
f '  Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  sub- 
'  Jected  to  lengthy  education  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  hope  that  our  distinguished 
friends  will  be  gracious  and  charitable 
enough  to  relieve  us  of  the  burden  of 
having  to  remain  and  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussion, particularly  when  we  have  hear- 
ings on  appropriations,  as  I  have  had  for 
the  last  several  days,  in  an  effort  to  bring 
out  business  which  needs  to  be  trans- 
acted and  on  which  the  Senate  is  woe- 
fully behind. 

So.  with  all  due  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished friends,  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
too  insistent  upon  my  presence  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  be  reeducated  on 
a  matter  on  which  I  believe  I  am  already 
reasonably  educated.  I  believe  I  speak 
for  many  Members  of  the  Senate  in  tak> 
U\s  that  position. 
^  Mr.  KKFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.DODD.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Florida  will  not  close  his  mind  ti) 
persuasion.  I  know  he  is  always  fair 
and  wants  to  get  the  facts.  I  know  that 
he  has  sat  in  the  subcommittee  hearingti. 
I  can  assure  him  that  a  great  many  matt 
ters  will  be  brought  out  here  that  h($ 
might  not  have  considered  thoroughly  m 
the  deliberations  before  the  subcommlt* 
tee.  I  Also  wish  to  say — perhaps  thl$ 
occurred  before  he  came  to  the  Senate—*- 
that  the  correction  of  the  Journal  wa$ 
used  dozens  of  times  in  connection  with 
the  civil  rights  debate  in  1946. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  just  be* 
yond  16  years  ago. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  was  a  year 
before  the  Senatof  came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  came  to  the  Senate 
in  September,  1946.  There  has  been  no 
indulgence  in  this  useless  waste  of  time 
since  then. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
criticize  what  was  done  by  his  colleagues 
in  1946? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  criticizing 
even  what  is  being  done  by  my  colj- 
leagues  now.  I  am  only  aslting  for  thelf 
charitable  judgment  in  allowing  me  tO 
remain  beyond  the  reach  of  the  debate 
that  is  going  on,  because  I  believe  I  have 
been  subjected  to  enough  of  it.  What  tl 
heard  yesterday  and  today  was  not  conr 
ducive  toward  persuading  me  to  change 
my  mind,  because  it  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  what  is  pending  with  resp>et!t 
to  the  bill,  but,  instead,  had  relation 
to  extraneous  matters,  having  to  do  witjji 
the  Journal  and  similar  situations.  It 
is  that  kind  of  thing  that  I  thought  wais 
passe  in  the  Senate.  I  had  hoped  thalt 
we  were  through  with  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  had  not  been  utilized  in  the  Senh 
ate  in  16  years,  as  a  part  of  any  ex^ 
tended  debate.  I  thought  the  Senate 
had  graduated  from  that  kind  of 
approach. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Florida  if  he  would  approve,  as  th^ 
Senator  from  Illinois  does,  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [\fif. 
Clark]  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  be 
revised  so  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
hold  up  the  proceedings  by  the  method 
that  has  been  indulged  in  with  reference 
to  the  reading  of  the  Journal.  I  believp 
thoroughly  that  we  should  remove  thete 
Impedimenta,  these  barriers  to  actiot^. 
The  extraordinary  thing,  however,  1$ 
that  one  section  of  the  Senate  uses  them 
and  condones  the  use,  and  that  who^ 
anyone  else  ti'ies  to  use  tlicm,  he  is  coar 
demned.  What  is  sauce  for  the  gootP 
is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
agitated  friend  from  Illinois | 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  agitated  IJi 
the  slightest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  say  to  mV 
friend  that  so  fai*  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned  he  does  not  believe 
that  arxy  change  in  the  rules  is  needed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thought  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  voted  for  cloture  on  occasion 
in  the  Senate,  and  he  would  be  prepared 


to  vote  for  it  again,  after  the  right  to  de- 
bate was  literally  exhausted,  if  the  mat- 
ter did  not  offer  an  issue  which  the 
Senator  from  Plorida  thought  ran  to  the 
question  of  p>eace  or  disturbance  of  peace 
In  large  parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  does  not  think  a 
change  in  the  rule  mentioned  is  neces- 
sary. He  thinks  some  degree  of  willing- 
ness to  give  and  take  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Apparently  the  Sen- 
ator and  his  colleague  feel  that  they 
should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  every 
possibility  in  the  rule  book  and  delay 
action  on  civil  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  condemn  anyone  else  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  rules  to  delay  a  matter 
in  which  he  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
offered  a  constitutional  poll  tax  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  14 
years,  and  has  at  long  last  obtained  an 
approving  vote  from  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  on  the  submission  of  the  poll  tax 
amendment  to  the  States.  That  cer- 
tainly is  a  civil  rights  question. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  as  Governor  of 
his  State  and  as  a  member  of  the  State 
senate,  repeatedly  took  positions  which 
were  regarded  by  his  own  people  as  Im- 
portant civil  rights  positions. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
sometimes  practices  self -righteousness — 
if  he  will  excuse  my  using  that  term — in 
thinking  that  his  idea  of  civil  rights  is 
the  only  idea  of  civil  rights  that  should 
be  regarded  as  consequential  by  a  fair- 
minded  citizen. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  does  not  feel  that  he  owes 
any  apology  to  any  Senator  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  any  debate,  because  he  has 
never  departed  from  the  self-imposed 
rule  of  -germaneness  in  his  discussion  of 
important  civil  rights  matters  or  any 
other  questions  which  have  been  pending 
in  the  Senate. 

I  say  again  that  1  am  willing,  when  a 
reasonable  right  to  debate  has  been  ex- 
hausted, to  vote  for  cloture,  because  I 
believe  that  the  cloture  rule  means  some- 
thing, and  unless  we  are  willing  to  do  so, 
it  is  a  hollow  mockery.  When  a  reason- 
able right  for  debate  on  a  question  which 
does  not  Involve  the  vitals  of  peace  or 
breakdown  of  peace  in  a  large  area  of  the 
Nation  has  been  exhausted,  we  should 
proceed  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  rules  need 
chauBing.  I  believe  that  a  willingness 
of  Senators  to  proceed  with  reasonable 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  is 
really  the  thing  that  we  badly  need  nnd 
should  be  Rovcrncd  by. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  SOLUTION  TO 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  DISCRIMINA- 
TORY USE  OF  LITERACY  TESTS 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  In  Fed- 
eral elections.  In  submitting  this  pro- 
posal. I  am  joined  by  Mr.  Bsall.  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  MiTCALF,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
LAtscHE,  Mr.  FoNC,  Mr,  Hl'mphrsy,  Mr. 
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Randolph,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Mn-LER,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Mtjskh,  and  Mr. 
Douglas. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the  bill 
be  permitted  to  he  on  the  table  for  5 
days  in  order  that  other  Senators,  who 
wish  to  add  their  names  as  sponsors  may 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  3576)  to  protect  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  vote  in  Federal  elections, 
and  to  facilitate  prompt  judicial  review 
of  alleged  denials  of  such  rights,  by  re- 
quiring that  literacy  tests  given  as  a 
qualiflcation  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions be  in  writing  and  meet  certain  other 
requirements,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  share  my  profound  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  take  action  on  effective  legislation  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  all  qualified  citi- 
zens to  vote.  It  would  surely  be  a  mock- 
ery of  all  that  this  Nation  represents  if, 
while  successfully  meeting  the  manifold 
challenges  of  a  difficult  age.  we  were  to 
prove  unable  to  give  meaning  to  the  con- 
.':titutional  provisions  which  are  the 
cornerstone  of  our  Republic. 

Of  all  the  ideals  enshrined  in  the 
American  credo,  the  operative  principle, 
the  one  which  undergirds  and  safe- 
guards all  the  others,  is  universal,  suf- 
frage— one  man :  one  vote.  It  is  through 
the  franchise  that  the  fundamental 
power  which  the  people  have  retained  is 
made  effective.  No  other  channel  so  di- 
rectly communicates  the  public  will  to 
the  trustees  of  the  national  interest,  the 
elected  officials  who  shape  and  control 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  considerations  which 
enlisted  my  support  for  the  recent  effort 
to  prevent  discrimination  against  some 
of  our  Negro  citizens  through  the  use 
of  literacy  tests  in  certain  areas.  The 
inability  of  the  Senate  to  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal was,  in  my  judgment,  a  sad  per- 
formance and  a  poor  example  for  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  world. 

We  are  left  in  a  situation  which  is. 
frankly,  intolerable.  We  know  that 
many  American  citizens,  fully  qualified 
to  cast  their  ballots,  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote 
becfluse  of  their  race  or  color. 

There  are  cases  In  which  the  Consti- 
tution, the  bastion  of  freedom  in  the 
United  States  and  the  greatest  single 
social  invention  of  this  or  any  nation, 
is  flagrantly  violated.  I  need  hardly 
dwell  on  the  evil  effects  of  subjecting 
our  basic  document  to  such  abuse.  Not 
only  Ave  Individual  citizens  deprived  of 
their  rights  and  privileges,  but  that  cru- 
cial, intangible  element  which  contrib- 
utes so  much  to  our  peace  and  prosper- 
ity—respect for  law  and  constitutional 
processes — is  gravely  undermined. 


It  is  clear  that,  from  such  Invidious 
practices  as  those  which  deny  qualified 
Americans  the  right  to  vote,  the  body 
politic  is  placed  in  danger.  We  find  om- 
selves  victimized  by  serious  social 
wrongs  which  the  Congress  cannot,  or 
more  properly,  will  not  remedy.  Is  it 
really  possible  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  incapacitated  on  an 
issue  so  vital  as  this  one?  Can  it  be  true 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  are  unable  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  they  are  sworn 
to  uphold?  If  we  must  answer  yes  to 
these  questions— if  we  must  testify  to 
our  own  impotence  to  meet  this  funda- 
mental attack  on  the  health  of  the  Re- 
public, then  we  have,  indeed,  reason  for 
despair. 

I  cannot  accept  this  gloomy  view,  in 
spite  of  our  failure  to  act  on  the  admm- 
istration  proposal  regarding  literacy 
tests.  I  believe  that  the  Senate,  and  the 
entire  Congress,  can  provide  relief  to 
those  citizens  who  have  been  the  objects 
of  racial  discrimination  in  voting. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that,  although 
I  was  convinced  of  the  justice  and  con- 
stitutionality of  the  recent  proposals  on 
literacy  tests,  I  respect  the  views  of 
these  Senators  who  harbored  doubts 
about  the  constitutional  issues  involved 
in  that  debate.  My  discussions  with 
many  Members  of  this  body  have  led 
me  to  conclude  that  these  constitutional 
questions  accounted  in  large  part  for  the 
outcome  of  the  several  cloture  votes  on 
the  previous  literacy  test  bill. 

My  search  for  a  clearly  constitutional 
mode  of  relief  has  taken  many  months. 
It  began  before  the  administration  bill 
came  to  the  Senate  floor.  During  the 
debates  on  S.  2750.  I  did  not  advance 
the  alternative  which  I  had  developed 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  weaken  what 
I  considered  a  legitimate  effort  to  meet 
the  problem  of  literacy  test  abuses.  I 
have  continued  to  try  to  perfect  an  ac- 
ceptable plan  and  am  now  introducing 
a  bill  which  I  believe  offers  effective  and 
clearly  constitutional  relief  for  citizens 
who  have  been  illegally  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  through  discriminatory  use 
of  literfiicy  tests. 

I  wish,  in  particular,  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  those  Members  who  were 
genuinely  in  doubt  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  administration  literacy 
proposal.  It  is  fair  to  say,  I  believe,  that 
their  concern  was  primarily  with  the 
appai-ent  establishment  of  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  in  the  administration  bill 
by  the  definition  of  literacy  which  it 
contained. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  Introducing 
does  not.  In  any  way.  attempt  to  define 
or  establish  a  qualiflcation  for  voting. 
It  explicitly  recosnlze.s  and  reaffirms  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  States  to 
establish  voter  qualiflcatioiu.  What  the 
bill  does  seek  to  accomplish  is  the  mean- 
ingful coordination  of  these  powers  into 
the  traditional  constitutional  system  of 
judicial  review. 

This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  the 
powers  of  the  States  In  this  respect  are 
exclusive.  Indeed,  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  make  or  alter  State  regulations 
governing  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
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Representatives  is  explicitly  asserted  in 
article  I,  section  4  of  the  Constitution 
with  the  sole  exception  of  "the  Places  of 
chusing  Senators."  Furthermore,  the 
extensive  powers  of  Congress  under  the 
necessary  and  proper  clause,  as  well  as  its 
authority  to  guarantee  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  to  all  Americans,  render  fully 
appropriate  a  broad  range  of  Federal 
legislation  in  this  important  area.  The 
present  proposal  does  not  In  the  least 
represent  a  declaration  by  its  supporters 
that  the  previous  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  literacy  test  problem  were  unconsti- 
tutional. This  measui-e  is  simply  an 
alternative  approach.  Its  sponsors  and 
supporters  reserve  the  right  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  secure  other  legislation 
in  this  area,  including  such  proposals  as 
S.  480,  S.  2750.  and  S.  2979. 

Relying  on  the  well-established  princi- 
pie  that  constitutional  powers  may  not  be 
used  for  unconstitutional  ends,  such  as 
the  deprivation  of  a  citizens  right  to  vote 
on  the  ground  of  his  race  or  color,  the 
bill  contains  one  main  statutory  require- 
ment: literacy  tests  must  be  in  writing. 
It  asserts  that  States  may  employ  lit- 
eracy or  interpretation  tests  of  any 
degree  of  difficulty  which  they  choose, 
but  that,  however  difficult  a  test  they 
decide  to  use.  the  tests  must  he  either 
written  or  accurately  transcribed  in  or- 
der to  pei-mit  a  realistic  review  by  the 
courts  of  allegations  of  discrimination. 

We  are  all  agreed.  I  am  confident,  that 
there  must  be  some  objective  standard  by 
which  to  measure  a  voter's  qualifications 
in  this  area.  So  long  as  subjective  deter- 
minations are  the  rule,  there  is  simply 
no  way  for  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  the  franchise  to  be  effective. 

When  several  independent  observers 
agree  on  whether  or  not  a  person  is  in 
fact  literate  within  the  meaning  of  a 
sp>ecific  law,  we  can  begin  to  have  greater 
respect  for  their  judgment  in  the  matter. 
This  proposal  would  permit  more  than 
one  official  to  consider  the  results  of 
literacy  tests. 

By  requiring  written  records  of  literacy 
tests,  this  bill  makes  feasible  something 
like  a  scientific  determination  of  the 
facts.  The  bill  is  designed  to  mesh 
closely  with  existing  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. Should  discriminatory  practices 
such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  dis- 
covered in  several  regions  persist,  this 
provision  makes  the  administration  of 
justice  swifter  and  more  certain  by  pro- 
viding positive  proof  of  a  kind  not  pres- 
ently available.  This  win  facilitate  the 
punishment  of  Builty  parties  and  thus 
will  afford  a  powerful  lesson  to  others 
who  would  engage  in  such  unlawful  prac- 
tices. I  am  extremely  hopeful  that,  by 
IncreaslnB  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
legal  mechanisms,  this  simple  device  will 
bring  an  early  end  to  the  abuses  with 
which  we  are  concerned. 

I  want  to  emphasice  that  the  central 
concept  of  the  present  bill  has  ah-eady 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  as  a 
constitutional  mode  of  redress.  This 
proposal  repi-esents  in  essence  a  general 
extension  of  a  principle  which  the  Con- 
gress accepted  in  the  1960  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Title  VI  of  that  leglslaUon  pro- 
vided virtually  Identical  requirements 
for     proceedings     before     the     voting 
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referees  wblch  the  act  authorized.  In 
outlining  the  details  of  reports  by  Toting 
referees  to  Federal  district  courts,  the 
19M  act  estabUflhed  the  following  giilde- 
lines: 

What  proof  of  literacy  or  an  understand- 
ing of  other  subjects  Is  required  by  valid 
provlsloiu  at  State  law,  the  answer  of  the 
applicant.  If  written,  shall  be  Included  in 
such  report  to  the  court:  If  oral,  it  shall  be 
taken  down  stenographically  and  a_ tran- 
scription included  In  such  report  to  the 
court. 

This  is  basically  the  same  idea  which 
underlies  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 
There  must  be  some  reasonable  method 
for  reviewing  determinations  of  literacy, 
if  we  are  to  havd  any  assurance  of  im- 
partial administration  of  this  sort  of 
test.  Because  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
experienced  in  guaranteeing  the  fairness 
of  literacy  tests,  my  bill  refines  and  ex- 
tends this  principle  of  the  1960  act  to 
permit  a  second  look  at  the  initial  deci- 
sions. Surely  the  use  of  this  technique 
to  safeguard  a  right  of  such  inestimable 
importance  will  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
justice  of  all  Americans. 

To  Rive  substance  to  the  requirement 
that  literacy  tests  be  given  in  writing,  the 
bill  also  provides  that  each  individual 
taking  the  test  may  obtain  a  certified 
copy  of  his  test  within  30  days  after  he 
has  Hied  a  written  request.  Copies  of 
all  tests  are  to  be  filed  with  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  judicial  district  where 
they  are  administered  within  30  days 
after  they  have  been  given.  This  will 
permit  the  Department  of  Justice  ready 
access  to  the  records  necessary  for  prose- 
cuting any  instances  of  illegal  discrimi- 
nation. By  simplifying  the  problem  of 
proof,  this  measure  will  greatly  speed  up 
the  process  of  judicial  relief. 

Furthermore,  each  individual  who 
takes  a  literacy  test  will,  under  this  bill, 
receive  a  brief  printed  statement  in- 
forming him  in  understandable  Iangu£ige 
of  his  rights  if  he  feels  that  he  has  been 
the  object  of  discrimination  on  grounds 
of  race  or  color.  This  statement  will  tell 
the  irKlividual  that  he  may  Request  a 
copy  of  his  examination  record  and  that 
he  should  contact  the  U.S.  distiict  at- 
torney or  the  Attorney  General,  if  he  be- 
lieves that  he  has  been  illegally  denied 
the  right  to  vote  through  administration 
of  the  literacy  test. 

The  ancient  principle,  "ignorantia 
legis,  neminem  excusat"  is  well  known 
and  properly  revered,  but  there  is  need 
of  a  corollary  principle,  /lesigned  to  in- 
form the  innocent  victims  as  this  famous 
phrase  warns  the  potential  transgressor. 
Such  a  principle  is  our  guideline  in  this 
section  of  the  bill.  An  explicit  require- 
ment that  individuals  be  fully  apprised 
of  their  rights  seems  both  reasonable  and 
just,  especially  when  ignorance  has  for 
so  long  contributed  to  oppression. 

The  bill  contains  another  important 
feature  to  cover  one  of  the  other  devices 
frequently  used  to  deprive  qualified  citi- 
zens of  their  voting  rights.  After  con- 
sultations with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, we  have  drafted  a  section  to 
prevent  arbitrary  disenf ranchisement  for 
minor  errors  on  application  forms  and 
other  documents  associated  with  the  reg- 
istration and  voting  process.   There  have 


been,  for  example,  cases  in  which  fully 
qualified  individuals  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  they  accidentally 
listed  their  date  of  birth  incorrectly,  lor 
because  they  made  an  approximation  |of 
their  length  of  residence  in  a  given  coiia- 
munity. 

Section  4  of  this  bill  has  been  carefully 
devised  to  eliminate  the  unjust  practices 
of  certain  election  officials  who  deny  citi- 
zens access  to  the  ballot  on  the  pretext 
of  minor,  nonessential  mistakes  on  conn- 
plicated  forms.  The  bill  does  not,  ob- 
viously, intend  to  make  unqualified  citi- 
zens eligible  to  vote.  It  would  not 
pennit  a  convicted  felon  to  lie  about  his 
criminal  record  on  a  voting  applicatajon 
and  then  guarantee  his  right  to  vdtc. 
What  the  bill  says  is  simply  that  v£  a 
person's  application  indicates  that  he  i.s 
qualified  to  vote,  and  if  in  fact  the  in- 
dividual fulfills  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed to  vote,  then  minor  clerical  or 
grammatical  errors  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered sufficient  groiuid  to  deprive  him  of 
his  rights. 

This  sounds  like  a  rather  obvious  pio- 
vision,  but  it  is  designed  to  overcohie 
discriminatory  practices  which  were 
found  to  be  widespread  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment. One  of  the  major  techniques 
of  racial  discrimination  in  voting  bas 
been  the  distorted  manipulation  of  such 
application  forms  and  this  provision  of 
the  bill  is  an  extremely  important  tile- 
ment  to  support  the  main  effort  regard- 
ing literacy  tests. 

I  know  some  will  complain  that  a  re- 
quirement for  written  records  of  all  lit- 
eracy tests  is  burdensome.  I  can  ohly 
say  that  the  costs  will  be  slight — negli- 
gible— in  comparison  with  the  expen^ve 
drain  on  the  vigor  of  oui*  Nation  which 
discriminatory  use  of  such  tests  fca-s 
caused.  Relatively  few  individuals  amijng 
the  total  voting  population — in  rapst 
States  only  the  voters  registering  for  the 
fii-st  time — are  required  to  take  such  tests 
and  therefore  the  administrative  blir- 
dens  will  not  be  unreasonable. 

In  order  further  to  ease  any  adminis- 
trative problems,  a  waiver  provision  Jia-s 
been  written  into  the  bill.  In  any  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  Attoitiey 
General  determines  that  the  puiposefl  of 
this  act  are  being  satisfied,  he  0|iay 
waive  the  requirement  that  certified 
copies  of  the  tests  be  filed  with  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  that  district.  This  will  en- 
able the  bill  to  serve  as  a  much  more 
precise  legal  tool  for  the  achievemcrvH  of 
our  goal.  There  can  l)e  no  doubt  that 
the  serious  nature  of  the  abuse  With 
which  we  are  concerned,  the  deprivatSon 
of  the  voting  rights  of  qualified  citizen.s, 
fully  justifies  the  additional  administra- 
tive attention  which  this  bill  provider. 

This  measure  has  been  under  stiBdy 
for  some  time.  Many  intere.'Jted  partSe.';. 
both  governmental  and  private,  h&ve 
contributed  to  its  development.  A  oon- 
siderable  number  of  able  and  indepgtid- 
ent  constitutional  e.xperts  have  con- 
firmed our  view  that  the  proposal  is  an 
efTective  constitutional  remedy. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  my  Col- 
leagues will  share  this  conviction  wjicn 
they  have  studied  the  bill.  I  uipe  them 
to  do  so — and  promptly.    It  appears  that 


we  shall  be  here  for  yet  a  while  and 
theie  remains  time  to  meet  our  grave 
responsibilities  in  this  area.  Early  and 
courageous  action  on  this  bill  is  possible 
and  it  will  alleviate  a  cancerous  social 
problem. 

I  believe  this  measure  will  invigorate 
existing  legislation  and  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  maximum  partici- 
pation by  our  citizens  in  the  vital  elec- 
toral processes  which  sustain  free,  rep- 
resentative government. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  these  very 
simple  thoughts.  Citizens  who  are  in 
fact  qualified  to  ^ote  are  being  unlaw- 
fully deprived  of  their  rights  because  of 
their  race  or  color.  The  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  affords  a  constitutional 
and  efTective  remedy  for  an  intolerable 
abu.se.    Let  us  pass  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  undei-stand  that  at  the  desk  are  cer- 
tain measui'cs,  such  as  two  appropria- 
tion bills,  which  should  be  referred,  and 
certain  items  with  respect  to -which  re- 
quests have  been  made  for  printing  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chain.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  that  the 
measures  now  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  and  that  the  other 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  re- 
quested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LET  US  STOP  THE  FALLOUT 
SHELTER  PROGRAM.  A  FUTILE 
WASTE    OF    TAXPAYERS'    MONEY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  waste 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
squandered  on  futile  and  foolish  civil 
defense  projects  from  1950  to  this  good 
hour. 

Last  .summer,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ber- 
lin crisi.s.  Congress  hui'riedly  appropri- 
ated $208  million  for  fallout  shelters. 
No  American  is  any  safer  as  a  result  of 
that  exijenditure.  Furthermore,  it  in 
no  way  deterred  the  aggressive  inten- 
tions and  acts  of  the  Russian  and  Red 
Chinese  dictators.  Although  the  inter- 
national situation  is  no  less  critical,  the 
hysteria  and  fear  of  last  summer  seem  to 
have  .subsided.  The  then  preoccupation 
with  fallout  sheltei-s  is  now  histoi-y 
Sanity  seems  to  have  returned. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  oday  we 
are  back  where  we  started  a  year  ago 
except  that  more  taxpayers'  money  has 
been  wasted,  and  the  number  of  civil 
defense  jobholders  feeding  at  the  public 
troufih  has  increa.sed.  Americans  gen- 
erally realize  that  civil  defense  as  it  has 
been  conducted  in  the  past  will  be  of 
little  or  no  use  in  a  nuclear  war.  Few 
people  did  anything  about  home  shelters. 
Those  who  did  are  left  with  useless  holes 
in  the  ground  or.  if  they  were  lucky,  with 
a  cold-storage  room  in  the  basement  or 
a  rumpus  room  for  their  children. 
Millions  of  ridiculous,  deluding  civil  de- 
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fense  i>amphlets  are  gathering  dust  on 
post  ofBoe  shelves.  The  QUlek-OKHiey, 
instant-shelter  builders  have  abandoned 
their  fly-by-night  concerns  and  have 
crawled  back  under  the  rocks. 

The  legitimate  concerns  have  almost 
all  gone  out  of  business.  As  a  west  coast 
shelter  manufacturer,  quoted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  put  it: 

It  waa  a  waste — a  total  waste.  We  rc- 
reived  a  tremendous  volume  of  Inquiries. 
bvit  when  It  came  to  plunking  down  hard 
cash   for  one  of  the   things,   people  backed 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  my  home  city,  only 
half  of  the  21  firms  that  went  into  the 
quick-buck  shelter  business  last  stimmer 
ever  made  a  sale.  No  shelters  whatso- 
ever have  been  sold  in  Cleveland  during 
the  last  90  days. 

Even  though  months  ago  the  Ameri- 
can public  ceased  to  take  them  seriously. 
I  lie  civil  defense  spenders  continue  to 
think  of  new  ways  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Among  their  more  re- 
cent half-baked  brainstorms  has  been 
the  acquisition  of  70  million  survival 
bi.-cuits.  The  Kioger  Baking  Co.  alone 
has  received  over  $8  million  m  contracts 
lo  bake  survival  biscuits. 

If  any  baking  corporation  in  the 
Nation  is  to  have  contracts  in  the  amount 
of  SB  million  for  baking  survival  biscuits. 
I  am  very  happy  that  such  contracts 
have  gone  to  the  Kroger  Co.  The  presi- 
dent of  that  company  is  a  distinguished 
foi-mer  Member  of  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives,  who  served  a  congressional 
district  in  my  native  State  of  Ohio  with 
distinction.  I  am  proud  that  my  friend. 
Jake  Davis,  is  the  president  of  the  Kroger 
Co .  a  great  flim.  If  any  concern  in  the 
Nation  is  to  receive  such  contracts.  I  do 
not  object  to  the  fact  that  his  company 
evidently-  made  the  proper  bid  for  the 
contract  to  l>ake  (8  million  worth  of 
survival  biscuits.  At  last  word  the 
Kroger  Co.  was  still  baking  them.  Two 
and  one-half  million  pounds  of  these 
biscuits  are  to  be  stored  at  the  Army 
General  Depot  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  So, 
now  we  have  70  million  btscuits  for  non- 
existent fallout  shelters  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  built  in  prime  target  areas, 
where  they  will  be  absolutely  useless  in 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  Madam  President, 
how  silly  can  this  civil  defense  boon- 
doggle become?  How  long  do  American 
taxpayers  have  to  suffer  such  incom- 
petence? How  long  will  the  President 
and  his  advisers  continue  to  propose 
that  this  Nation  spend  half  a  billion 
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in  a  nuclear  war.  In  event  of  an  attack 
from  the  Soviet  Union  there  would  be. 
at  most,  perhaps  10  minutes'  warning 
before  the  intercontinental  ballistie 
missiles  fell.  The  horrible  truth  is  that 
few.  if  any.  of  these  50.000  managers 
would  ever  reach  a  fallout  shelter  in  a 
nuclear  attack.  Even  if  they  did,  they 
would  never  emerge  alive  from  what 
would  become  fiery  incinerators. 

However.  Madam  President,  there  is 
no  cause  for  concern  here.  As  a  meas- 
ure of  how  seriously  Clevelanders — and 
I  am  sure  other  Americans — take  this 
program,  attempts  to  interest  them  in  a 
free  civil  defense  course  last  month  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  A  total  of  one  student 
turned  up  for  the  class — this,  in  a  city 
of  over  a  million  people.  At  the  same 
time,  there  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
there  a  small  advertisement  offering,  for 
$10.  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  twist. 
More  than  200  persons  paid  their  (10  on 
the  line  for  that  course.  But  for  the 
free  course  on  survival  In  fallout  shel- 
ters, only  one  person  came. 

Madam  President.  I  consider  myself  a 
supporter  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion: and  I  feel  that  our  President  is  a 
great  President,  indeed.  However,  this 
year  the  administration  has  requested 
the  appropriation  of  $460  miUion  for 
fallout  shelters.  The  House  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Subcommittee 
has  already  eliminated  this  entire  item. 
Although  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee  has  not  yet  acted  on  this 
matter,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  it,  too. 
will  refuse  to  give  any  serious  consid- 
eration to  this  completely  imwarranted 
requested  expenditure. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts,  it  is  difBcult 
to  believe  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  meant  serioiisly  his  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  of  an  appropria- 
tion of  $4(t0  million  for  fallout  shelters, 
in  addition  to  other  millions  to  be  raised 
locally.  No  other  country,  friend  or  foe, 
has  a  massive  shelter  program. 

In  all  of  England  there  is  no  fallout 
shelter.  Even  the  huge  London  subway, 
which  might  be  an  ideal  shelter,  if  there 
is  any  such  thing,  has  no  markings  or 
provision  for  use  in  connection  with  any 
fallout  shelter  program.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  including  Allied  Nations, 
our  talk  of  shelters  and  our  exp)enditures 
on  them  have  made  the  United  States 
the  butt  of  jokes  and  ridicule. 

As  MaJ.  Oen.  John  Medaris,  now  re- 
tired, one  of  the  outstanding  authorities 

on  missilery,  and  former  Chief  of  the 

dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  on  faUout    Army  Ordnance  Missile  Command,  put 
shelters?  n- 

But  the  civil  defense  boondogglers — 


in  the  face  of  the  facts  and  of  pubhc 
apathy — continue  on  their  wasteful 
^vay.  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  paid  civU 
defense  officials  plan  to  train  50,000 
volunteers  as  fallout  shelter  managers. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  about  8.000 
buildings  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area 
will  be  designated  as  fallout  shelters. 

I  know  something  about  this,  person- 
ally, inasmuch  as  Cleveland  is  my  home 
city.  So.  Madam  President,  we  see  that 
it  is  proposed  to  have  in  Cleveland  ap- 
proximately six  managers  per  shelter. 
Cleveland,  a  major  industrial  and  popu- 
lation center,  would  be  a  prime  target 
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The  concept  of  mass  evacuation  of  high- 
density  population  centers  and  the  burial  of 
our  ciUzeury  in  deep  shelters  would  negate 
any  kind  of  positive  reaction  to  attack.  It 
would  convert  our  pet^le  Into  a  horde  of 
rabbits  scurrying  for  warrens  where  they 
would  cower  helplessly  while  waiting  tiie 
coming  of  a  conqueror. 

Madam  President,  at  this  point  let  me 
add  that  any  man  who  constructs  a  fall- 
out shelter  in  his  backyard  and  then 
says  that  if  a  neighborhood  child  in  a 
moment  of  terror  and  panic  were  to  try 
to  enter  his  shelter  in  a  nuclear  attack, 
he  would  kill  that  child  with  a  shotgiui. 
is  not  the  kind  of  man  we  would  want  to 


be  aUve  to  help  rebuild  the  world  in  the 
terrible  event  that  the  horror  of  nuclear 
war  should  ever  occiu-. 

Madam  President,  of  necessity  most 
shelters  would  have  to  be  buUt  in  cities 
where  the  bulk  of  our  poulation  is  lo- 
cated. Yet.  it  is  iM-ecisely  in  the  cities 
that  they  would  offer  the  least  protection 
from  the  blast  and  fire  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. Furthermore,  it  is  precladiy  the 
cities  that  are  facing  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  paying  for  badly  needed  schools 
and  other  essential  civic  improvements. 
How  much  sense  does  it  make  for  Cleve- 
land— or  any  other  UjS.  municipality 

which  is  not  sure  it  can  afford  the  most 
indispensable  public  facihties.  to  be 
goaded  by  the  Federal  Government  into 
spending  money  for  faUout  shelters  that 
offer  dubious  protection,  if  any.  to  only 
part  of  its  citizemT. 

Those  favoring  such  a  program  have 
testified  that  in  order  to  be  at  all  ef- 
fective it  would  require  an  eventual  ex- 
penditure of  anywhere  from  $50 
to  $200  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Even  then,  extensive  advances  t>eing 
made  in  rocket  and  nuclear  technology 
will  make  any  shelter  program  obsolete 
before  it  is  half  completed.  There  is 
also  the  possibility  of  more  deadly  types 
of  warfaie — chemical  and  biological 
waifare.  Certainly,  were  an  aggressor 
to  uuleash  the  horror  of  a  thermonuclear 
war.  he  would  probably  not  hesitate 
about  using  other  methods  equally  as 
teiTifying. 

Unless  we  aie  prepared  to  embark  on 
such  a  vast  gamble,  it  seems  futile  to  me 
to  waste  hundreds  of  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  on  schemes  which  are. 
in  reality,  nothing  more  than  expensive 
doses  of  psychological  pablum  for  a 
frightened  and  bewildered  public.  For 
13  years  civil  defense  officials  have  sim- 
ply been  deluding  the  public  into  think- 
ing tliat  something  real  was  being  done, 
that  there  is  some  measure  of  security 
in  a  nuclear  war.  We  cannot  close  our 
eyes  and  refuse  to  realize  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  disaster. 

I  agree  with  Gen.  Ctu-tis  LeMay.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  a  native 
of  my  State  of  Ohio,  who  in  commenting 
on  fallout  shelters  some  months  ago 
said: 

I  don't  think  I  would  put  that  much 
money  into  holes  in  the  ground  to  crawl 
into,  that  I  would  rather  spend  more  of  It 
In  offensive  weapons  In  the  first  place. 

Americans  are  fed  up  with  the  silly 
schemes  of  the  civil  defense  planners. 
They  are  tired  of  talk  of  fallout  shelters 
and  evacuation. 

They  had  an  evacuation  program  in 
my  home  city  of  Cleveland,  and  still  iiave 
it  as  an  alternative  to  a  shelter  program. 
On  the  first  blast  of  the  sirens  the  people 
were  to  go  along  Lake  Road  toward  Lor- 
ain, 25  miles  distant.  The  people  of 
Lorain — which  is  a  fairly  large  city  in 
my  State — were,  on  the  first  blast  of  the 
siren,  to  hit  that  same  road  east  toward 
Cleveland.  So,  the  people  from  Cleve- 
land would  be  running  toward  Lorain 
and  the  people  of  Lorain  would  be  nm- 
ning  toward  Cleveland  along  the  same 
road. 

That  is  how  silly  some  civil  defense 
officials  were  and  many  still  are.    At  the 
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same  time  they  were  feeding  at  the  pub- 
lic trough  on  salaries  of  $12,000  a  year 
and  higher. 

Americans  are  disgusted  with  reading 
argimients  as  to  whether  or  not  it  Is 
proper  to  kill  a  neighbor  or  his  child 
should  he  attempt  to  force  his  way  into 
one's  shelter.  It  is  time  to  abolish  all 
the  petty  jobholders  who  shuffle  papers 
and  look  wise.  Let  us  tiu-n  the  problem 
over  to  the  best  brains  in  the  country. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  a  good,  hard,  realistic  look 
at  the  entire  concept  of  civil  defense. 
Mass  evacuation  was  offered  as  the  pan- 
acea only  a  few  years  ago  but  it  is  now 
thoroughly  discredited.  Fallout  shelters 
are  no  better.  The  basic  fact  about  nu- 
clear war  Is  that  organized  society  cannot 
survive  it. 

Therefore,  we  must  try  our  utmost  to 
bring  about  disarmament  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  to  establish  a 
ssrstem  whereby  a  nuclear  war  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  waged. 

It  would  be  wiser  to  face  the  truth 
squarely  than  to  evadeit  by  spending 
money  for  useless  holes  in  the  ground. 

The  patience  of  our  taxpayers  has 
worn  thin.  They  have  every  right  and 
reason  to  become  further  exasperated  if 
in  this  session  of  Congress  we  appro- 
priate hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
a  shelter  program  in  public  buildings  and 
elsewhere. 

Why  add  further  millions  to  more  than 
$1  billion  already  wasted  on  the  civil  de- 
fense boondoggle?  Furthermore,  it  is 
recognized  that  constructing  fallout  shel- 
ters in  public  buildings  adds  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  a  building.  Were  a  nuclear 
missile  to  explode  anywhere  within  miles 
of  a  building,  occupants  would  die  like 
rats  in  a  trap. 

The  truth  is,  no  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  would  be  effec- 
tive in  saving  lives  in  a  nuclear  war. 
Appropriating  millions  of  dollars  for 
shelters  and  on  top  of  that  millions  of 
dollars  for  survival  rations,  and  other 
foolish  projects,  is  a  stupid  policy  which 
should  have  been  ended  long  ago. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NEW  POWER 
SOURCES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  two 
articles,  one  from  the  July  8  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "Exotic  Power 
Sources  SUr  Interest,"  and  the  other 
from  the  July  16  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  entitled  "Aid  Of- 
ficial To  Show  Uses  of  Solar  Power." 
The  New  YorTc  Times  article  emphasizes 
the  impact  basic  research  in  exotic  or 
little  used  power  sources  will  have  on 
future  electric  power  production.  Work 
being  done  at  this  time  throughout  the 
Nation  promises  breakthroughs  in  elec- 
tric generation  which  will  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  power  conversion  of  the 
widest  scope. 

On  June  29  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  paper  prepared  by  John 
Hoke  in  conjunction*  with  his  work  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment on  exotic  power  sources.  Th^  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  discussed 


how  John  Hoke  and  the  Communications 
Resources  Division  of  AID  are  aptolying 
their  research  and  that  of  industip^  and 
universities  to  the  needs  of  devewping 
nations.  The  article  tells  of  Mr.  Hoke's 
trip  to  Surinam  for  the  testing  ofl  solar 
energy  equipment  and  points  otjt  the 
importance  of  this  work.  The  article 
also  notes  progress  being  made  \ss  AID 
in  developing  large  screened,  low  power, 
transistorized  television  sets  for  com- 
munications work  in  remote  areas.  |Com- 
bined  with  the  new  power  sources;  these 
transistorized  television  sets  will  be  the 
basic  tool  by  which  the  many  nations 
without  adequate  supplies  of  tijained 
teachers  may  educate  their  peoples.  Suc- 
cessful development  of  such  educational 
systems  is  a  prerequisite  to  progress  in 
less  developed  nations. 

It  is  with  the  aim  of  coordinating 
these  widespread  research  efforts  and 
applying  them  to  the  many  needs  for 
more  efficient  modes  of  power  conversion 
that,  on  June  12,  I  called  upon  tl«  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Solar  Energy  as  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  under  author- 
ity of  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1950.  I  again  urge  the  Secretary  to 
establish  such  an  office  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate work  in  this  most  essentiajl  and 
fast  progressing  field. 

One  other  point  which  I  wish  toi  raise 
in  this  context  is  that  Hoffman'  Elec- 
tronics, Inc.,  the  leading  film  in  the  vital 
area  of  photovoltaic  power  product^ion — 
that  is,  the  generation  of  electricity  by 
solar  cells— recently  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  production  aE»d  re- 
search facilities  in  my  home  SttJte  of 
Minnesota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ithese 
two  articles  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th%  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  16,  1962] 

AID  Official  To  Show  Uses  of  Solar  Power 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

An  official  ol  the  Agency  lor  International 
Development  will  travel  500  miles  through 
the  jungles  of  Surinam  next  month  io  what 
Is  believed  to  be  the  world's  first  polar- 
powered  boat  trip. 

The  purpose  of  the  South  American  river 
journey  is  to  demonstrate  new  uses  fQr  the 
sun's  power  in  bringing  communications  to 
underdeveloped  areas. 

In  a  related  development,  AID  has  ordered 
1,000  23-inch  transistorized  television  sets 
capable  of  being  powered  by  wind,  i«|uscle, 
or  solar  energy.  The  sets  will  serve  to  bring 
educational  TV  to  remote  villages  an0  may 
eventually  be  tied  to  communications  Satel- 
lites, such  as  Telstar. 

The  solar  sailor,  John  Hoke,  will  traVel  in 
a  collapsible  boat  that  will  be  pushed  blong 
Surinam's  rivers  by  a  small  electric  boot  en- 
gine used  conventionally  by  flshermth  for 
trolling.  The  engine  develops  a  fraction  of 
a  horsepower. 

TO    ESTABLISH    CENTERS 

At  three  points  along  his  river  route,  Hoke 
will  stop  to  establish  listening  centers  at 
remote  villages  by  setting  up  sun-pcrlvered 
radio  receivers.  He  plans  to  construct  the 
receivers  with  a  solar-powered  electric  drill. 
Just  as  he  plans  to  listen  to  a  solar-poUfered 
phonograph  during  his  month-long  treit  and 
to  maintain  contact  with  a  costal  statieto  via 
a  sun-powered   transceiver. 


Hoke's  trip,  first  disclosed  In  Science 
Trends,  as  well  as  AID'S  plans  for  the  TV 
sets,  are  part  of  the  Agency's  long-range  pro- 
gram for  finding  and  demonstrating  the 
potential  of  small  and  exotic  power  sources 
for  bringing  communications  to  underdevel- 
oped nations. 

The  engine,  which  resembles  a  milk  bottle 
in  size  and  shape,  will  run  off  a  12-volt 
standard  battery.  The  battery,  in  turn,  will 
be  charged  by  100  1-watt  solar  cells  soaking 
up  energy  from  the  sun.  The  solar  cells 
are  similar  to  those  pasted  on  the  side  of 
space  satellites  to  power  instruments  with- 
in the  spacecraft. 

Hoke  plans  to  use  two  panels  being  de- 
signed by  Hoffman  Electronics.  One  will 
extend  out  in  front  of  his  boat  giving  It 
the  look  of  a  miniature  aircraft  carrier.  The 
second  panel  will  serve  as  a  shade  awning 

THREE  TO  FOUR  MILES  AN  HOUR 

Hoke,  who  has  traveled  Surinam's  waters 
in  the  boat  before  but  without  the  help  of 
solar  power,  said  in  an  interview  he  expects 
to  putt  along  at  3   to  4  miles  an   hour. 

"It  is  very  slow."  he  conceded,  "but  it 
beats  paddling.  Actually.  I  expect  to  move 
along  as  fast  as  other  men  can  paddle,  but 
I  can   do   it   longer,   indefinitely,   in   fact." 

This  is  the  task  of  AIDs  Communications 
Resources  Division,  headed  by  Gerald  P 
Winfleld.  In  addition  to  solar-powered  de- 
vices for^operating  radios,  TV  sets,  slide  pro- 
jectors, and  phonographs,  the  AID  research- 
ers are  exploring  and  developing  a  host  of 
other   devices   run   on    other   power   sources. 

These  range  from  the  possibility  of  using 
exotic  animal  power— a  squirrel  chasing 
around  an  exercise  cage  can  generate  enough 
power  to  operate  a  large  community  radio 
receiver— to  a  1-watt  thermoelectric  gen- 
erator heated  by  sunlight. 

In  one  experiment,  AID  researchers  have 
been  able  to  use  a  slowly  descending  4-pound 
weight  to  spin  a  motor  and  generate  power 
for  a  large  radio  receiver.  In  another  de- 
velopment, the  AID  researchers  are  develop- 
ing a  small,  wlndup  phonograph  operating 
from  a  conventional  spring  motor. 

Probing  both  old  and  new  power  sources. 
Winfleld's  team  is  exploring  the  potential- 
ities of  revolutionary  biochemical  fuel  cells 
and  the  possibilities  in  peanut-oU  gen- 
erators once  used  to  supply  power  and  light 
to  American  farms. 

[Prom   the   New  York  Times,   July  8.    1962) 
Exotic    Power   Sources    Stir    Interest— Re- 
search   Is    Pressed    Into    New    Means    of 
Fuel  Conversion 

(By  Gene  Smith) 

Photovoltaic,  magnetohydrodynamics,  ther- 
moelectric, thermionic. 

Those  are  not  code  words  from  outer  space. 
They  are  technical  terms  describing  the 
various  "exotic"  fuel-conversion  methods 
that  may  someday  be  providing  electricity 
for  the  homes  of  the  world. 

No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  "exotic"  as  regards  fuels. 
A  check  of  scientists  at  several  leading  uni- 
versities, research  centers  and  utilities  showed 
readily  that  the  term  is  accepted,  but  no 
one  seems  to  know  why.  Several  figured 
it  came  from  one  of  the  remote  definitions 
of  the  word  itself:  "rarely  met  with;  having 
the  appeal  of  the  unknown."  Otherwise,  it 
may  be  the  concoction  of  a  press  agent's 
fertile   mind. 

That  they  are  important  is  obvious,  when 
one  considers  the  companies  actively  engaged 
in  cracking  the  economical  way  for  using 
such  methods  for  power  production.  In  the 
forefront  of  the  various  research  projects 
are  such  organizations  as  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp..  the  Avco  Corp.,  the  General 
Atomic  Division  of  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp  .  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the  Atomics 
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Intemation*!  Division  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  and  the  Radio  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  some  ways,  the  appearance  of  certain 
c:>mpanles  In  such  a  Une-up  may  aeezn  \m- 
usual,  but  Dr.  Irving  WollT,  retired  Tice  presi- 
dent of  research  for  RCA.  recently  offered  an 
uiiderstandabie  answer: 

"Electronica  grew  because  it  was  a  neces- 
siiy  to  (XMmnunlcations.  sound  and  sight 
broadcasting,  and  many  phasea  of  mmtary 
sy. sterns.  If.  In  time,  the  electronics  Industry 
we  know  reaches  a  plateau,  the  potential 
re\  oluUon  In  power  conversion  may  well  give 
rise  to  another  period  of  extraordinary 
growth." 

The  Interest  In  exotic  fuels  stems  from 
the  never-satisfied  appetite  of  the  electric 
utilities  for  new  methods  of  producing 
energy.  In  the  early  power  plants,  for  ex- 
:imple.  only  about  2.6  percent  of  the  energy 
Hi  coal  could  be  used.  This  has  been  brought 
to  about  40  percent  or  more.  For  comparl- 
.•^(iii.  this  would  be  twice  the  relative  efficiency 
cif  an  automobile  engine. 

The  fossil  fuels — coal,  oil,  and  gas — have 
been  generally  exhausted  as  far  as  new  tech- 
niques are  concerned,  as  has  the  use  of 
water.  The  Industry  then  turned  to  atomic 
energy.  While  this  Is  stUl  being  explored  for 
its  most  economical  usage,  the  Industry  Is 
r;ipidly  moving  Into  the  new  science  of  direct 
conversion  of  the  energy  of  heat,  light,  and 
chemicals  to  various  practical,  efficient,  and 
economical  electric  power. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  exotic-power 
conversion  will  soon  become  an  important 
new  energy,  with  a  $90  million  market  po- 
tential easily  In  sight. 

unified  tkchnolocy  predicted 
Dr.  E.  W.  Engstrom.  president  of  RCA. 
pointed  out  In  a  recent  Interview  that  "the 
trend  Is  toward  a  fusion  of  many  electrical 
and  electronic  techniques,  both  In  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  energy."  He  predicted 
that  the  eventual  result  would  be  "a  unified 
technology  that  will  be  our  principal  build- 
ing block  for  the  future." 

Only  last  week,  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, trade  association  of  the  Investor-owned 
electric  utilities,  released  a  24-page  booklet, 
"E>oors  to  Tom<»Tow,"  In  which  It  noted 
that  research  Into  "more  radical  possibili- 
ties" than  atomic  energy  Is  going  on  in  vari- 
ous laboratories  around  the  country. 

What  may  be  a  new  breed  of  generators 
l.s  being  developed,  able  to  convert  heat  and 
chfmical  energy  Into  electricity  directly — 
and  improve  the  efficiency  of  power  produc- 
tion still  further."  according  to  the  text. 

It.  pointed  to  the  recent  success  of  an 
experimental  laboratory  device  using  the 
principle  of  magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD) . 
In  this  process,  a  stream  of  ionized  gas  Is 
passed  through  a  magnetic  field,  prodiiclng 
electricity.  Though  it  would  do  away  with 
the  conventional  turbine-generator,  the 
project  Is  being  sponsored  by  12  electric 
v.tilities  and  a  manufacturer. 

CONCENTRATION    ON   SMALL    UNITS 

The  Institute  points  out  that  much  of 
such  experimental  work  Is  being  directed 
toward  develoj)ment  of  small  Individual 
units — the  so-called  "lltUe  black  box  that 
will  fit  into  the  cellar  and  provide  all  power 
needs.'  The  i>3wer  companies  feel  that,  if 
such  units  are  developed  In  small  size,  larg- 
er uuits  for  central  power  generation  would 
L>e  far  more  pnictlcal.  Thus,  their  Interest 
in  such  projects  Is  both  defensive  and  self- 
perpetuating. 

RCA.  which  seems  the  most  out  of  Its 
foment  In  this  field,  finds  that  It  already 
has  on  iu  books  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  annual  tdO  million  exoUc-power-con- 
vcrter  business.  One  out  of  every  10  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  staiT  at  lU  Davkt 
Sarnoff  Research  Center  at  Princeton,  NJ.. 
is  directly  or  Indirectly  involved  in  such 
work.     Company  scientists  at  other  key  lo- 
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cations  also  are  working  on  various  phases 
of  exotic-power  research. 

As  proof  of  the  universal  approach  toward 
the  developmental  problems,  one  need  only 
realise  that  2  years  ago  a  Pittsburgh  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  erotic-power  con- 
version drew  some  800  scientists  and  engi- 
neers from  major  domestic  companies.  Last 
August,  scientists,  engineer*,  ecoxxomic  ex- 
perts, and  Government  administrators  from 
61  nations  met  In  Rome  for  the  first  United 
Nations  Conference  on  New  Sources  of  En- 
ergy 

Even  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology txas  reported  that  10  professors  and 
more  than  60  students— 1  of  every  20  fac- 
ulty members  and  graduate  students— are 
working  on  some  phase  of  exotic  power.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  more  than  50  D  S 
companies  are  In  the  field. 

The  need  for  rapid  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems In  the  field  stems  from  demands  for 
power  sources  for  space  satellites,  coupled 
with  the  desires  of  underdeveloped  lands 
to  find  low-cost  and  plentiful  power  supplies. 
Add  to  this  the  demand  from  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  for  even  more  efficient  and 
economical  power  sources,  just  to  meet  nor- 
mal requirements. 

Dr.  James  Hlllier.  vice  president  of  RCA 
Laboratories,  stressed  the  fact  that  these  new 
sources  of  electricity  will  produce  little  or 
no  smoke  and  virtually  no  waste  products. 
In  addition,  they  will  be  light,  compact,  and 
noiseless,  as  well  as  simple,  economical,  ef- 
ficient, and  reliable,  he  added. 

His  organizaUon  recently  announced  the 
development  of  a  germanium-silicon  alloy 
that  seems  to  be  able  to  produce  efficiencies 
of  10  percent  at  this  evolutionary  stage. 
Work  at  the  Harrison.  N  J.,  plant  Is  proceed- 
ing for  development  of  thermoelectric  mod- 
\Ues  as  key  componenU  In  the  SNAP  lOlA 
project  (systems  for  nuclear  auxiliary  power) . 
or  auxiliary  electric  power  for  space  ve- 
hicles to  be  tested  next  year. 

AREAS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  LISTED 

In  general,  the  prime  areas  of  develop- 
ment are  the  following: 

Thermoelectric:  Electricity  produced  di- 
rectly from  any  type  of  heat  source  capable 
of  producing  temperatures  up  to  about  1,000° 
C.  through  heat-stimulated  electron  action 
in  small  blocks  of  semiconductor  alloys. 

Thermionic:  Electricity  Is  generated  di- 
rectly from  heat  In  the  range  of  1,000  to 
2.500°  C.  by  means  of  a  gas-filled  tube  in 
which  electrons  boil  off  from  a  heated  cath- 
ode. 

Photovoltaic:  A  thin  layer  of  a  photosen- 
sitive material  In  a  solar  cell  converts  light 
to  electrical  energy.  The  fuel  Is  sunlight 
exploited  by  the  solar  cell.  Conversion  ef- 
ficiencies of  up  to  12  percent  are  reported. 

Puel  cells:  Electrical  energy  Is  delivered 
directly  from  continuous  chemical  reaction 
of  air  or  oxygen  with  various  fuels  In  pack- 
aged devices  that  resemble  storage  batteries. 
There  Is  no  need  for  recharging. 

The  practicability  of  some  of  these  proc- 
esses already  has  been  proven.  Solar  cells, 
thermionic  and  themoelectrlc  converters  are 
being  tised  and  designed  Into  space  satellites. 
The  Apollo  space  capsules  are  to  use  fuel 
cells  for  internal  power  in  flights  to  the 
moon. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH OP  PUERTO  RICX> 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
10  years  ago  today  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  was  established  signify- 
ing a  free  and  voluntary  association 
with  the  United  States.  Since  that 
time,  this  unique  relationship  has  proved 
to  be  highly  beneflclal  to  both  parties 
involved,  surpassing  even  the  great 
hopes   and   expectations  of   those  who 


formulated  it.  The  Commonwealth 
stands  in  direct  and  striking  contrast  to 
both  the  crude  colonial  exploitatkm  of 
Asia  and  Africa  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  well  as  to  its  modern  counter- 
part, the  ruthless  and  barbaric  Soviet 
colonialism  that  grips  the  people  of 
Eastern  EurcH^e  at  this  very  time.  It  is 
thoroughly  fitting,  therefore,  that  we 
jMiuse  to  note  the  truly  signiiScant  and 
momentous  anniversary  of  a  unique  con- 
stitutional relationship  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  arrange- 
ment, any  Puerto  Rican  is  perfectly  f r«e 
to  leave  Puerto  Rico  and  to  establish 
his  residence  in  the  continental  United 
States  if  he  so  chooses,  and  indeed  many 
have  done  so  in  the  last  10  years.  Such 
freedom  of  movement  is  Indeed  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  re- 
strictions most  recently  dramatized  by 
the  building  of  the  Berlin  wall.  Fur- 
thermore, those  Puerto  Ricans  who 
choose  to  live  in  the  United  States  are 
granted  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  American  citizenship.  And  indeed. 
natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  such  as  Teodoro 
Moscoso.  currently  directing  and  coor- 
dinating the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
Artuiro  Morales-Carrion.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  have  risen  to  some  of  the 
highest  levels  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  most  fruitful  byproducts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  however,  have  been  the 
benefits  afforded  Puerto  Rico  Itself, 
where  the  currently  decreasing  rate  of 
emigration  and  rising  standard  of  living 
provide  striking  evideiice  of  procress. 
In  marked  contrast  to  the  nineteenth 
century  colonialist  practice  of  exploita- 
tion and  ruinous  taxation,  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  Commonwealth  is  specifically 
exempt  from  Federal  taxes,  even  from 
those  which  are  paid  by  all  other  Ameri- 
cans, while  great  strides  have  been  made 
in  industrial  development  under  the  am- 
bitious Operation  Bootstrap.  In  fact, 
Puerto  Rico  at  present  is  enjoying  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  some  9  percent, 
currently  one  of  the  highest  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  while  in  the  last 
10  years  industrial  exports  have  mul- 
tiplied 12  times,  from  $33  million  per 
year  to  $391  million  per  year.  And  most 
importantly,  the  people  themselves  are 
directly  benefiting  from  this  process, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  per 
capita  aimual  income  has  almost 
doubled,  going  from  $318  to  $621  in 
that  short  10-year  period. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted,  moreover. 
that  the  industrial  development  program 
was  carried  out  in  a  peaceful  manner, 
while  being  accompanied  at  every  step 
by  necessary  and  sweeping  social  re- 
forms. This  again  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  violent  upheavals  which  have 
befallen  the  neighboring  island  of  Cuba, 
which,  for  all  its  agony,  now  finds  itself 
worse  off  than  ever. 

In  the  captive  states  of  Eastern  Europe, 
social  and  economic  planning  is  formu- 
lated in  Moscow  and  is  arbitrarily  forced 
upon  the  people  through  sheer  militarj- 
power.  as  evidenced  tqr  the  Soviet  taiiks 
that    rolled     into    Hungary    in     1956 
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Operation  Bootstrap,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  conceived  and  carried  out  in  its 
entirety  by  the  Puerto  Ricans  them- 
selves, under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
Gov.  Luis  Mufioz-Marfn.  The  Puerto 
Rlcan  people,  in  fact,  have  the  full 
power  to  elect  not  only  their  own 
Governor,  but  also  their  own  legislative 
assraably,  their  own  local  officials,  and 
their  own  Commissioner  in  Washington, 
D.Caswell. 

Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  aspect 
of  the  whole  Commonwealth  arrange- 
ment Is  the  complete  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  Puerto  Rico  to 
pursue  the  course  of  its  own  choosing. 
This  fact  was  demonstrated  most  dra- 
matically by  the  recent  exchange  of 
letters  between  Governor  Mufioz-Marin 
and  President  Kennedy,  in  which  the 
Governor  proposed  that  a  bill  be  offered 
in  the  Puerto  Rican  Legislature  to  au- 
thorize Uie  holding  of  an  islandwide 
referendum.  Under  this  proposed  ref- 
erendimi,  the  Puerto  Rican  people  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  freely  to  ex- 
press their  choice  as  to  the  future  status 
of  the  Island,  as  to  whether  it  should  be- 
come fully  independent  of  the  United 
States,  whether  it  should  become  fully 
integrated  as  a  State  in  its  own  right,  or 
whether  the  present  Commonwealth 
status  should  be  maintained.  President 
Kennedy  not  only  gave  his  enthusiastic 
approval  to  this  proposal,  but  also  agreed 
completely  with  Governor  Munoz  that 
the  Commonwealth  status  could  and 
should  be  altered  or  more  fully  developed 
if  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  indicate  that 
this  is  their  desire. 

Thus    there   can    no   longer    be    the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
destiny  of  Puerto  Rico  lies  strictly  in  its 
own  hands,  and  that  the  Commonwealth 
arrangement,  if  it  is  reaffirmed,  strictly 
reflects  the  choice  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  themselves.   If  such  a  referendum 
should  in  fact  be  held,  as  now  seems  cer- 
tain, I  would  propose,  Madam  President, 
that  teams  of  observers  from  all  over  the 
world  be  invited  to  attend,  in  order  to 
witness  at  flrst  hand  the  freedom  Puerto 
Rico  has  to  determine  its  own  future. 
The  Soviet  Union,  like  other  colonial  and 
totalitarian  powers  of  the  past,  could 
never  make  such  a  proposal;  indeed,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  consistently  gone  out 
of  its  way  to  refuse  to  admit  observers 
even  when  the  United  Nations  has  ex- 
pllctly  ordered  them  to  do  so.    Only  a 
troly  free  society  like  the  United  States 
has  nothing  to  hide,  and  this  would  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  us  to  dem- 
onstrate this  iact  to  the  world  in  the 
most  vivid  mtmner.    Every  nation  which 
chooses  to  send  observers  can  be  sure 
that  the  United  States  will  honor  the 
decision  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  Commonwealth 
arrangement.    Speaking  personally,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  be  gratified  to  see 
foreigners  observing  not  only  our  nu- 
clear powers  but  also,  and  even  more 
important,  our  free  democratic  processes. 
Madam  President,  the  July  25  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
and  the  New  York  Times  each  carried 
enlightening  editorials,  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Commonwealth,  respec- 


tively entitled  "Commonwealth  of  ijope," 
and  "Puerto  Rico's  Birthday."  Al|b,  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  26  coMained 
an  excellent  article  by  E.  W.  Kenwirthy, 
as  well  as  the  text  of  the  letteiis  ex- 
changed between  President  Kennedk^  and 
Governor  Munoz-Marin.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  tl-.es^  edi- 
torials and  articles  printed  ioi  the 
Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fedito- 
rials   and   articles   were   ordered   Ito   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  July  25,   1962| 
PtTERTO  Rico's  Birthday 

A  generation  ago  Puerto  Rico  was  'pne  of 
the  problem  children  ol  the  Caribbean,  al- 
though Its  problem  was  not  violence  qr  rev- 
olutionary tendencies  but  poverty.  U  the 
island  had  not  been  so  poor,  we  would  not 
have  so  many  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  ijlty  of 
New  York.  We  are  having  fewer  su^  mi- 
grants now  and  presumably  will  hav#  fewer 
still,  for  the  little  country  is  not  a^  poor 
as  It  used,  to  be.  When  it  became  a  Com- 
monwealth 10  years  ago,  its  per  capita  income 
In  current  dollars  was  about  $318.  'Today 
it  is  about  $621. 

A  great  part  of  this  progress  can  be  (traced 
to  the  work  of  Gov.  Luis  Munoz-Mariii,  who 
has  been  continuously  Governor  slncB  1948. 
Governor  Muftoz-Marin,  who  got  his  pigher 
education  In  New  York  City,  strikes  those 
wlio  know  him  as  almost  an  old-faaj^ioned 
American  progressive.  He  has  drawn  i^ound 
him  some  of  the  most  gifted  young  beople 
in  his  island  and  set  them  to  work  Jn  de- 
veloping new  housing,  new  industries,  better 
sanitation  and  a  higher  level  of  edunjation. 
The  tragedy  of  tyranny  has  never  afticted 
Puerto  Rico  as  It  has  at  various  times  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti.  There 
is  no  Island  In  the  Caribbean  that  has  a 
seemingly  more  prosperous  future,  no  (island 
flag  that  flies  more  proudly  than  the  Lone 
Star  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Commonwealth. 

As  a  political  device  the  Commoa>ealth 
experiment  has  worked  out  smoothly.!  The 
Puerto  Ricans  are  citizens  of  the  tjrnlted 
States,  although  they  do  not  vote  for  Presi- 
dent unless  they  migrate  to  the  mali^land: 
they  rely  on  us  for  their  protection,  and  their 
citizens  serve  In  our  Armed  Forces.  QBi  this, 
the  birthday  of  the  Commonwealth,  wajhope- 
fully  wish  the  island  and  Its  people  ^ell. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July  25,  1962] 
Commonwealth  of  Hope 

Remember  when  Puerto  Rico  was  called 
the  slum  of  the  Caribbean,  a  stricken  land 
and  Uncle  Sam's  problem  child?  TThese 
descriptions  seem  remote  and  Implauaijble  as 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  marks  Itcj  10th 
anniversary  today  as  a  Commonwealth  freely 
associated  with  the  United  States.  Itianks 
to  the  ingenuity  of  a  gifted  leader.  Gov. 
Luis  Mufioz-Marin,  and  the  hard  wor)c  and 
commonsense  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people, 
the  island  serves  as  a  living  demonsttation 
that  an  area  without  resources  can  lift  itself 
by  Its  bootstraps  and  become  a  billion-dollar 
market. 

In  1961,  within  a  decade  after  Co^igreES 
passed  the  legislation  permitting  Coinmon- 
wealth  status,  Puerto  Rico  Imported  ti  total 
of  $1  billion  In  goods.  Of  this,  $833  niillion 
came  from  the  United  States,  making  Ifuerto 
Rico  the  fifth  largest  market  for  American 
exports— trailing  only  Canada,  Japan,  iOreat 
Britain,  and  West  Germany.  And  Puerto 
Rico  has  a  population  of  2.3  million. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  miracle  is  reflected  in 
the  current  growth  rate  of  9  percent^ — one 
of  the  highest  In  the  world.  This  growth 
rate  has  made  it  possible  for  the  island  to 
double  Its  per  capita  Income  (now  l$621) 
and  to  Increase  Industrial  exports  tenfold 
(from    $33    million    to    $391    million)     in    a 


decade.  And  all  this  has  been  accompanied 
by  social  reform  measures  that  have  given 
the  islanders  increasing  self-respect. 

Doubtless  Puerto  Rico  has  some  special 
advantages  (it  is  exempt  from  Federal 
taxes)  but  these  must  be  measured  against 
the  island's  distance  from  mainland  mar- 
kets and  its  lack  of  any  real  resources  except 
manpower.  As  the  United  States  touches 
the  threshold  of  an  Atlantic  trading  and 
political  community.  Puerto  Rico's  progress 
suggests  the  potential  of  liberal  trade  and 
the  feasibility  of  close  collaboration  between 
markedly  different  ethnic  communities. 

Ten  years  ago.  in  adopting  Commonwealth 
status,  Puerto  Rico  declared  its  interde- 
pendence, exchanging  certain  political  rights 
for  mutual  economic  benefits.  More  may 
yet  arise  from  the  experiment  than  either 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  United  States  expected; 
felicitations   are    wholly    in    order. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  26,   19621 
Tfxt  of   Munoz-Kennedy   Letters 

LETTER    FROM    MUftoZ 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  July  25  of  this 
year,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  celebrate 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Commonwealth 
relationship  was  a  creation  of  which  both 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  well  be  proud.  It  was  a  new  type 
of  arrangement  in  the  constitutional  system 
of  the  United  States;  at  that  time  10  years 
ago.  it  was  a  pioneering  effort  in  the  world  to. 
terminate  colonialism  by  substituting  for 
it  not  nationalism  or  Independence,  but  free- 
dom within  the  framework  of  a  close  and 
mutually  beneficial  association  between  a 
smaller  and  a  larger  community. 

It  took  account  of  the  basic  dtmocratlc 
values  involved,  by  incorporating  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  the  right 
of  people  to  be  governed  by  their  own  con- 
sent, and  did  so  in  a  realistic  manner 
adapted  to  the  political  and  economic  prac- 
ticalities of  Puerto  Rico's  situation.  We  were 
aware  then,  and  have  become  Increasingly, 
and  now  acutely,  aware  that  the  arrangement 
was  not  perfect.  The  constitutional  conven- 
tion itself  recognized  from  the  beginning 
that  there  was  room  for  growth  and  that  this 
growth  could  and  should  be  not  toward  in- 
dependence or  Federal  statehood  but  within 
the  genius  of  the  creative  Commonwealth 
itself. 

I  believe  that  it  is  now  time  for  that 
growth  to  occur.  An  undue  delay  In  this 
cannot  but  be  harmful  to  Puerto  Rlco  and 
to  the  -significance  of  Puerto  Rlco  as  a  show- 
case and  example  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  in  a  world  where  colonialism 
is  obsolete  and  extreme  nationalism  is  obso- 
lescent. 

In  planning  the  growth  of  the  Common- 
wealth, we  should,  I  believe,  proceed  along 
the  following  lines : 

1.  The  indispensable  principle  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  self-government  for 
Puerto  Rico  in  permanent  association  with 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  common 
loyalty,  common  citizenship,  mutual  dedi- 
cation to  democracy  and  mutual  commit- 
ment to  freedom. 

2.  The  moral  and  Juridical  basis  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  further  clarified 
so  as  to  eliminate  any  possible  basis  for  the 
accusation,  which  is  made  by  enemies  and 
misguided  friends  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico,  that  the  Commonwealth  was 
not  the  free  choice  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  but 
was  merely  a  different  kind  of  colonial  ar- 
rangement to  which  they  consented. 

3.  The  governmental  power  and  authority 
of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  complete 
and  any  reservations  or  exceptions  which  are 
not  an  indispensable  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  permanent  association  with  the 
United  States  should  be  eliminated.  Meth- 
ods should  be  devised  for  forms  of  partlcl- 
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patlon,  appropriate  to  the  Commonwealth 
concept,  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  on 
Federal  ninctlons  that  affect  them. 

Certainly,  the  Interest  of  the  United 
states  and  of  Puerto  Rlco  would  be  greatly 
served  by  reaffirmation  of  our  compact In- 
cluding the  guarantees  of  permanent  asso- 
ciation and  common  citizenship  which  prac- 
tically all  Puerto  Ricans  prlee  deeply— in  a 
form  which  will  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  sovereign  capacity  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rlco  to  give  and  receive  these  com- 
mitments. 

Accordingly,  It  seems  clear  that  the  people 
ol  Puerto  Bloo  should  be  consulted  anew  on 
governmental  arrangements.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  the  people,  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  experience,  should  consider  how 
to  perfect  the  Commonwealth  concept  within 
their  permanent  association  with  the  Fed- 
eral Union.  TixlB  represents  my  conviction 
and  I  believe  that  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Puerto  Ricans,  on  what  should  be  done. 
However,  so  that  no  doubt  may  exist  any- 
where in  the  world  as  to  the  deep  validity 
of  the  relationship,  I  believe  that  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  people  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
indicate  their  preference  clearly  and  directly 
f<ir  any  other  form  of  governmental  rela- 
tionship If  they  should  prefer  any  such 
other  form. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  request  the  Common- 
wealth legislature  to  enact  a  law  pursuant 
to  which  proposals  to  perfect  the  Common- 
wealth within  its  association  with  the  United 
States  would  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
pTierto  Rlco. 

It  is  my  purpose  also  to  recommend  that 
advocates  of  both  independence  and  of  fed- 
erated statehood  for  Puerto  Rlco  should  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  in  the  leglslaUon 
to  present  these  alternatives  to  the  electorate. 
so  that  no  doubt  whatever  may  be  enter- 
tained In  Puerto  Rlco,  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  that  the  basic  U.S.  principle  of 
self-determination  has  been  thoroughly  car- 
ried out. 

This  will  be  a  forceful,  practical,  and  op- 
portune  reminder  of  a  fundamental  Amer- 
ican doctrine,  and  It  will  provide  a  basis  for 
another  great  symbolic  and  practical  for- 
ward movement  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rlco.  I  am  confident  that 
we  may  rely  upon  your  support. 

PllESIDENT's    REPLY 

Dear  Governo«  MuSoz;  I  have  your  letter 
advising  me  of  the  celebration  on  July  35  of 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Commonwealth 
c'f  Puerto  Rlco.  This  Is  Indeed  a  great  oc- 
casion. The  achlevemenU  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  In  this  short  period  have  been 
remarkable.  Puerto  Rico  has  furnished  an 
example  to  the  world  of  the  benefits  that 
can  be  achieved  by  close  collaboration  be- 
tween a  larger  and  a  smaller  community 
within  the  framework  of  freedom  and  mu- 
tual agreement.  I  am  confident  that  I  speak 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  their  Government  In  expressing  my  pride 
and  pleasure  at  Puerto  Rico's  achievements. 

I  am  aware,  however,  as  you  point  out, 
that  the  Commonwealth  relationship  Is  not 
perfected  and  that  It  has  not  realized  Its 
full  potential,  and  I  welcome  your  state- 
ment that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco  are 
about  to  begin  the  consideration  of  this  with 
the  purpose  of  moving  toward  its  maximum 
development.  I  am  In  full  sympathy  with 
this  aspiration.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Commonwealth  concept.  If  that  Is  the  desire 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco.  should  not  l>e 
fully  developed  as  a  permanent  Institution 
in  Its  association  with  the  United  States.  I 
agree  that  this  is  a  proper  time  to  recognize 
the  need  for  growth  and,  both  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  to  all  concerned  and  of  establishing 
an  unequivocal  record,  to  consult  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rlco,  as  you  propose  to  do,  so  that 
'hey  may  express  any  other  preference.  In- 
cluding independence,  If  that  should  be  their 
wish. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  26,  1063] 
Kennkdt  Backs  PLSBiscm  To  Prx  Pnnro 
Rico    Status — Mufi^oz    Calls   «j«   a   Votb 
ON    RxvisioN,   Statehood,   ob  Pull   Inde- 
pendence 

(By  E.  W.  Ken  worthy) 
Washinoton,  July  26.— President  Kennedy 
agreed  with  Gov.  Luis  Muftoz-Martn  today 
that  the  time  had  oome  for  PuMto  Ricans 
to  express  a  preference  for  statehood,  inde- 
pendence, or  a  revised  and  permanent  com- 
monwealth relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

The  President's  views  were  conveyed  in  a 
letter  that  Vice  President  Johnson  delivered 
to  Governor  Mufioe  today  as  Puerto  Rlco 
marked  her  10th  anniversary  as  a  common- 
wealth. 

On  July  10  Governor  Munoz  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  Informing  him  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  ask  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Legislature  to 
enact  a  law  providing  for  a  plebiscite  on  the 
Island's  future  political  status. 

In  such  a  plebiscite,  the  Governor  said. 
Puerto  Ricans  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  choose  between  his  proposals  for  a  per- 
manent and  perfected  commonwealth  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States,  and  state- 
hood or  independence. 

"Enemies  and  misguided  friends  of  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rlco,"  Governor 
MuftoK  said,  have  charged  "that  the  Com- 
monwealth was  not  the  free  choice  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rlco  acting  In  their  sov- 
ereign capacity,  but  was  merely  a  different 
kind  of  colonial  arrangement  to  which  they 
consented." 

A  plebiscite,  he  said,  would  clarify  "the 
moral  and  Jurldlclal  basis  of  the  Common- 
wealth" if  the  people  desired  to  continue  It. 
In  his  reply  President  Kennedy  said  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  commonwealth  con- 
cept should  not  be  developed  as  "a  perma- 
nent Institution"  if  that  was  the  desire  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people.  He  agreed  further 
that  the  people  should  be  consulted  on  any 
other  preferences. 

An  act  of  Congress  would  be  necessary  for 
Puerto  Rico  to  achieve  statehood  or  inde- 
pendence. 

It  Is  considered  unlikely,  however,  that  a 
majority  of  Puerto  Ricans  would  choose 
either.  In  1960  Governor  Mufioz,  who  has 
steadily  oppKxed  statehood  or  Independence. 
got  58  percent  of  the  vote  in  winning  reelec- 
tion to  a  fourth  term. 

While  the  candidate  for  the  statehood 
party  got  8  percent  more  of  the  vote  than  In 
1956.  he  still  received  only  32  percent.  The 
candidate  of  the  Independence  Party  got  only 
3  percent  of  the  vote,  a  10  percent  decline 
from  1956. 

timing  analyzed 
In  1961  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Legislature  passed 
a  bill,  submitted  by  Governor  Muftoz,  that 
provided  for  a  plebiscite  on  the  three  political 
formulas  if  10  percent  of  the  electorate 
petition  for  it. 

There  has  been  no  such  petition.  The  Gov- 
ernor, according  to  Informed  sources  here 
and  in  Puerto  Rico,  Is  now  proposing  a  plebi- 
scite because  he  believes  the  circumstances 
are  propitious  for  settling  the  Issue  as  he 
wants  It  settled.  Economic  conditions,  by 
Puerto  Rlcan  standards,  are  good,  and  the 
growth  of  the  economy  owes  much  to  the 
sp>eclal  arrangements  under  the  Common- 
wealth relationship. 

Furthermore,  it  was  noted  here,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  using  the  occasion  of  the  Common- 
wealth anniversary  to  launch  his  plan  for 
perpetuating  the  relationship.  And.  finally. 
It  was  plain  that  he  had  the  assistance  of 
President  Kennedy,  since  the  exchange  of 
letters  had  obviously  been  worked  out  care- 
fully In  adv.mce. 

STATUS    defined 

Under  the  pre.-^ent  Commonwealth  status. 
Puerto  Rlcan.s  enjoy  some  of  the  privileges 
of  statehood  and  escape  some  of  the  obliga- 


tions.   They  lu-e  U.S.  cltiaens  and  are  under 
the  external  protection  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.     They    pay    no    Federal    taxes,    but 
Puerto  Rlco  receives  Federal  funds  for  roads 
education,  health,  and  welfare. 

Governor  Mufioz  has  contended  that  sUte- 
hfod  would  mean  a  net  loss  to  Puerto  Rlco 
of  $187  mUUon  a  year.  Although  the  SUte- 
hood  Party  has  argued  that  this  figure  Is 
far  too  high,  there  U  no  question  that  state- 
hood would  involve  a  financial  Iocs. 

Puerto  Ricans  elect  their  own  Governor, 
legislative  assembly,  and  local  officials,  and  a 
Commissioner  to  represent  Puerto  Rlco  In 
Washington.  The  Commissioner  sits  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  a  voice, 
but  not  a  vote,  on  matters  affecting  Puerto 
Rlco.  He  is  a  nonvoting  member  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Armed  Services  Committees, 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

While  Governor  Muftoz  wants  to  perpetu- 
ate the  Commonwealth,  officials  here  said, 
he  has  no  intention  of  giving  his  opponents 
an  argument  by  asking  the  voters  to  ap- 
prove the  relationship  In  lu  present  form 
In  bis  letter  to  President  Kennedy  he  said 
said  that  the  arrangement  of  1»53  was  "not 
perfect*"  and  that  It  was  not^lme  for  "growth 
to  occur." 

"The  governmental  power  and  authority 
of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  complete." 
the  Governor  wrote,  "and  any  reservations 
or  exceptions  which  are  not  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  arrangemenu  tor  permanent  as- 
sociaUon  with  the  United  States  should  be 
eliminated.  Methods  should  be  devised  for 
forms  of  participation,  appropriate  to  the 
commonwealth  concept,  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rlco  on  Federal  functions  ttat  affect 
them." 

Governor  Mufioz  did  not  specify  what  he 
had  In  mind,  but  officials  here  said  that  he 
wants  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Legislature  to  have 
more  autonomy. 

The  Governor  was  reported  to  be  thinking 
particularly  of  such  matters  as  customs,  the 
poatal  system,  and  mlnlmiun  wages.  It  was 
believed  that  he  might  also  have  In  mind 
military  service. 

At  the  present  time  Puerto  Ricans  are  sub- 
ject to  military  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  The  Governor.  It  was 
said,  has  no  Intention  of  asking  for  any 
waiver  of  that  obligation,  but  may  ask  that 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Legislature  have  the  right 
to  approve  it. 

Congress'  approval  would  be  required  not 
only  for  statehood  ch*  Independence  but  also 
for  a  revised  commonwealth  relatlcmship. 

President  Kermedy  indicated  that  he  would 
support  the  Governor's  objective.  He  said 
that  he,  too,  realized  "the  commonwealth 
relationship  is  not  perfected."  and  that  he 
was  In  full  sympathy  with  the  aspiration  to 
achieve  the  maximum  development  of  the 
commonwealth  concept. 


ERRONEOUS  CRITICISM  OP  SENA- 
TOR MARGARET  CHASE"  SMITH 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
prominent  American,  who  once  was  my 
most  caustic  critic — in  fact,  he  once 
wrote  the  editors  of  Maine  daily  news- 
papers calling  me  a  Truman  Republican 
and  urging  that  the  people  of  Maine  re- 
move me  from  the  Senate. 

In  recent  years  he  has  not  been  so 
caustic  in  his  attitude  toward  me.  His 
letter  to  me  was  prompted  by  an  article 
he  had  read  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  which  gave  him  the  impression 
that  I  had  received  pay  from  the  XJS. 
Information  Agency  for  having  made 
several  broadcasts  on  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica program  and  that  I  had  been  criti- 
cized  by   Representative   RooweY  at   a 
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House  Appn^iviations  Committee  hear- 
ing. 

Indeed,  this  was  news  to  me  and  so,  in 
recalling  the  difficulties  that  President 
Kennedy  had  had  with  the  Herald  Trib- 
une and  the  consequent  White  House 
canceling  of  many  subscriptions  to  the 
Herald  Tribune,  I  wondered  what  to  do 
about  this  because  I  could  not  retaliate 
as  the  President  had — for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  do  not  have  a  subscription 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

In  the  process  of  wondering  what  I 
could  do,  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  found  that  my  critic  was 
fully  Justified  in  the  reading  impression 
that  he  had  received.  However,  it  was 
not  a  Herald  Tribune  service  story  but 
rather  a  United  Press  International 
story. 

lAy  staff  then  called  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative RooMCT  to  check  to  see  if  he 
had  actually  criticized  me  and  charged 
me  with  accepting  pay  for  a  patriotic 
service.  Representative  Roonky's  office 
was  most  responsive  and  produced  the 
printed  hearing  which  showed  that  Rep- 
resentative RooNXY  instead  had  estab- 
lished at  the  hearing  that  I  did  not  re- 
ceive any  pay  and  that  he  had  praised 
me  and  asked  why  Pearl  Buck  and  Helen 
Hayes  could  not  contribute  their  services 
free  as  a  patriotic  gesture,  as  I  had  done, 
Instead  of  receiving  $100  per  15-mlnute 
broadcast. 

Not  only  that — when  my  erstwhile 
caustic  critic  had  written  me  asking  me 
to  confirm  or  deny  the  story  in  the  Herald 
Tribune,  he  sent  a  copy  to  Representa- 
tive RooNTX' — and  subsequently  Repre- 
sentative RooNXY  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
reply,  in  which  he  called  upon  my  critic 
to  apologize  to  me. 

My  office  checked  with  the  Washington 
News  editor  of  the  United  Press  Intema- 
tl(mal  who  stated  that  the  Herald 
Trlbime  was  not  at  fault,  nor  was  the 
UPI  reporter  on  the  Hill  who  sent  the 
story  in — but  that  the  fault  was  that  of 
an  editor  in  the  UPI  bureau  who  deleted 
one  line  in  the  story — that  line  being 
Representative  Rooney's  commendation 
of  me  for  not  taking  any  pay.  The  UPI 
informs  me  that  this  error  occurred  only 
in  the  morning  papers  and  was  corrected 
by  the  time  the  afternoon  papers  came 
out. 

And  so  with  the  UPI  apology  and  cor- 
rection received,  everjrthing  is  now 
serene.  Of  course,  many  readers  of  the 
seriously  erroneous  UPI  story  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  and 
other  morning  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  will  never  know  the  differ- 
ence but  instead  will  go  on  erroneously 
believing  that  Senator  MAftcARrr  Chase 
SiofH  regularly  gets  a  hundred  dollars 
to  make  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast — 
for  the  truth  never  catches  up  with  the 
lie. 

I  have  read  that  Presidentj  Kennedy 
canceled  the  Herald  Tribune  subscrip- 
tions because  he  felt  that  the  paper  did 
not  print  all  the  news.  Well,  it  did  not 
in  this  case — it  left  out  a  most  important 
part — but  it  was  the  fault  of  the  UPI  not 
the  Herald  Tribune.  And  rather  than 
cancel  my  subscriptions  to  all  news- 
papers carrying  the  UPI  service,  I  would 
try  to  be  understanding  and  say  that 


mistakes  will  happen — even  thoui^h  at 
times  those  mistakes  seem  rather  s^ange 
and  almost  contrived. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  BttTSH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Resi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord  r  very 
fine  article  written  by  the  noted  col- 
umnist, Holmes  Alexander,  making  ref- 
erence to  the  retirement  of  Sejiator 
Prescott  Bush. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  have  greatlV  en- 
joyed my  association  with  Senator  Bush 
and  regret  his  retirement. 

He  has  rendered  a  very  valuable  service 
to  his  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  M-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Pexscott  Bush  Rztirx3  at  tii^  Peak 

OF  His  Usefulness 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Tall  and  fit  at  67.  urbane,  experlencfid  and 
industrious.  Senator  Prescott  Bush  lis  re- 
tiring from  the  Senate  this  year  at  R  time 
when  his  uaefiilness  Is  at  its  peak,  atid  the 
reason  is — he  doesn't  want  to  slack  otf  dur- 
ing a  third  term  which  would  mostly  be 
served  while  In  his  seventies. 

"The  spiritual  reward  of  being  a  Senator 
is  the  most  satisfying  that  a  man  can  have," 
says  BtJSH.  "I  have  always  liked  the  public 
service  of  politics  rather  than  Its  partisan- 
ship and  I  long  believed  that  the  Renate 
would  be  the  most  attractive  place  to  serve. 
It  was  even  better  than  I  thought  It  would 
be." 

Not  many  men  have  had  as  pleasant),  suc- 
cessful and  stimulating  a  life  as  Brtki  has 
lived,  or  have  better  deserved  the  reyrards. 
In  April  of  1917,  his  senior  year,  he  lefl)  Tale, 
where  he  had  played  3  years  of  varsity  base- 
ball and  majored  In  history,  because  he 
wanted  combat  service.  As  an  artllleri  cap- 
tain, he  got  It  In  the  Meuse-Argonne  offen- 
sive, and  he  got  his  diploma  honoris  causa. 
At  the  1919  commencement  he  was  recruited 
for  a  job  In  a  St.  Louis  hardware  fltm  at 
$100  a  month  where  he  stayed  3  yearp  and 
married.  He  moved  to  Colimtibus.  Ohfc>,  and 
experienced  a  business  failure,  went  to  a 
rubber  noorlng  firm  in  Milton,  Mass  ,  llo  the 
U.S.  Rubber  Corp.  as  manager  of  the  flooring 
department,  then  Joined  W.  A.  Hartiman 
&  Co.,  the  banking  house,  which  b*came 
Brown  Brothers  Harrlman.  and  in  l^Bl  he 
became  a  partner,  and  still  is. 

The  early  years  as  hardware  salesmaji,  the 
failure  and  the  comeback,  affected  hiw  pro- 
foimdly  by  making  him  a  hard  worker^  fond 
of  people.  He  moved  to  Greenwich  where  in 
1933,  he  was  elected  to  the  representative 
town  meeting,  the  most  democratic  fO^Tn  of 
American  government,  with  one  membpr  for 
every  100  voters.  He  became  moderator  in 
1S3S  and  served  as  such  for  17  years  until 
moving  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  the  195$!  elec- 
tion. 

But  the  latter  move  did  not  come  Easily. 
He  experienced  the  same  formula  of  ftilure- 
and-comeback.  First,  he  lost  to  a  Deiajocrat. 
WUllam  Benton,  by  1,100  votes.  Thtn  he 
lost  to  a  Republican,  William  Purtell,  In  the 
State  nominating  convention.  Democrat 
Brlen  McMahon  died,  and  the  State  leaders 
came  to  Bush  with  the  virtual  promlise  of 
the  nomination.  He  beat  Abraham  Rjblcoff 
by  30,000  votes,  and  in  1956  beat  Tom  Dodd 
by  a  record  majority  of  130,000. 

He  found  the  Senate  to  be  as  able  ai  body 
of  men  and  women  as  he  ever  encoua|tered. 
Toughness,  he  says,  is  the  key  quality  of 
Senators,  for  it  takes  that  trait  to  wtp  and 
to  survive. 

"Businessmen  who  criticize  us  don't  iknow 
the  amount  of  work  we  put  in,  and  mainy  of 


our  critics  couldn't  do  as  well.  They're  too 
tender." 

The  Washington  workload  alone  is  a  full 
occupation.  Bush  is  on  three  back  breaking 
committees — Armed  Services.  BanXlng  and 
Currency,  and  Joint  Economic.  His  Subcom- 
mittee on  Stockpiling  has  met  almost  dally 
for  3  months,  and  he  has  another  special 
Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging.  Two 
hundred  letters  a  day,  many  requiring  re- 
searched answers,  come  into  his  office.  De- 
mands in  the  State  are  heaped  on  top  of 
all  this.  During  one  weekend  this  spring  he 
made  nine  speeches  back  home.  He  has  had 
one  2-week  vacation  in  10  years. 

"But  I  asked  for  all  this,  and  I'm  glad  I 
did, "  he  says.  "Don't  get  the  idea  I'm  com- 
plaining. The  rewards  far  offset  the  diffi- 
culties." 

Busa  has  little  patience  with  critics  who 
call  the  Constitution  an  18th  century  system 
for  an  agrarian  society,  and  still  less  with 
those  who  say  the  political  economy  has 
become  so  complex  that  it  should  be  run  by 
experts  and  technicians.  He  does  feel  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  Intended  the  Senate 
to  be  a  body  of  legislative  review,  and  that 
the  upper  Chamber  should  originate  less 
rather  than  more  legislation.  But  the  con- 
gressional method  Is  sound.  It  serves,  as 
this  session  has  proved,  to  restrain  an  ad- 
ministration which  tends  to  overreach  Its 
authorities.  Experts  are  apt  to  be  theoreti- 
cians, and  are  out  of  touch  with  the  people. 

Here  in  Congress  we  know  what  the  people 
want.    And  this  is  their  country. 

A  statesman  out  of  the  top  drawer  is 
Prescott  Bush. 
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WHAT  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  CAN  DO 
FOR  US 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
original  author  of  Public  Law  402.  80th 
Congress  which  has  come  to  be  better 
known  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  I  have 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  im- 
portant manner  in  which  the  cause  of 
permanent  peace  can  be  served  by  creat- 
ing better  mutual  understanding  among 
the  people  of  the  world.  I  think  the  suc- 
cess of  our  exchange-of-persons  pro- 
grams has  clearly  demonstrated  the  va- 
lidity of  this  point  of  view. 

The  so-called  point  4  program  of  the 
United  States  is  actually  an  expansion  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  Public  Law 
402,  80th  Congress.  Point  4  accelerated 
and  expanded  what  we  were  already  do- 
ing in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  and  placed 
emphasis  upon  the  materialistic  and  eco- 
nomic activities  rather  than  upon  the 
humanistic  features  which  formed  the 
basis  of  what  we  proposed  to  do  under 
Public  Law  ^02.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our 
experience,  at  least  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, demonstrates  the  values  which  come 
from  these  programs  when  properly  ad- 
ministered and  when  appropriately  safe- 
guarded against  excessive  expenditures 
and  careless  planning. 

In  the  issue  of  This  Week  magazine 
dated  July  15,  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter  has  come  up  with 
an  interesting  and  an  original  idea  which 
to  my  mind  has  genuine  merit.  He  pro- 
jxjsed  what  he  would  call  a  point  5  pro- 
gram through  which  the  United  States 
might  begin  to  receive  additional  divi- 
dends from  our  expanding  program  of 
exchanging  persons,  cultures,  ideas,  and 
operational  programs.  I  think  the  Her- 
ter article  deserves  the  careful  study  and 
attention  of  all  of  us  in  Government.  I 
therefore  ask  that  it  may  be  made  a  part 


of  my  remarks  and  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What   Foreign   Countries   Can   Do   for   Us 

(By  former  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A. 

Herter  with  Donald  Robinson) 

Millions  of  Americans  have  a  distorted 
impression  of  the  aid  we  are  giving  the  less- 
advanced  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

Both  here  and  abroad,  there  Is  a  miscon- 
ception that  foreign  aid  Is  strictly  a  one-way 
street— away  from  the  United  States.  A 
widespread  belief  exists  that  we  have  spent 
over  •1.400  million  on  point  4  technical  as- 
sistance and  received  nothing  In  return. 

The  truth  is  that  so-called  underdeveloped 
(.ountrles  have  been  making  real  contrlbu- 
iions  to  the  everyday  lives  of  the  American 
people.  They  have  been  helping  to  raise  our 
standard  of  living  while  we  have  been  aiding 
tliem. 

In  my  opinion,  the  moment  has  come  to 
I  ecugnize  the  help  the  United  States  has  had, 
.ii:d  to  try  to  increase  its  flow. 

let's  launch  a  point  s 

I  would  like  to  sec  a  program  launched  by 
<UT  Government,  designed  speclflcaUy  for 
this  purpose.  It  could  be  called  the  point  5 
jirogram. 

Under  this  program,  the  United  States 
would  not  give  things  away.  We  would  not 
■^hdw  other  people  how  to  do  things  Instead, 
we  would  say  to  less-advanced  countries. 
What  can  we  learn  from  you?"  And  "Please 
lend  us  your  experts  to  teach  us  how  to  do 
things." 

Not  only  would  we  make  direct  gains  from 
such  a  program,  but  the  whole  picture  that 
these  developing  countries  have  of  the  United 
St.ites  would  change.  No  longer  would  they 
regard  us  as  a  smug,  rich  nation  that  has 
everything  and  thinks  It  knows  everything. 
They  would  see  that  we  really  mean  It  when 
we  say  foreign  aid  Is  a  two-way  street. 

The  United  States  has  benefited  astonish- 
ingly from  the  assistance  of  less-advanced 
countries. 

From  the  Indian  plant  Rauwolfia,  for  ex- 
.Tinple.  the  drug.  Reserplne.  which  has  proven 
so  effective  In  treating  high  blood  pressure 
and  mental  disease,  was  developed.  Prom 
tlie  Jungles  of  Latin  America  we  get  curare. 
the  wonderful  plant  extract  that  helps  in 
anesthesia  by  relaxing  the  muscles  of  pa- 
tients undergoing  abdominal  surgery. 

Our  meat  tenderlzers  also  originated  in 
the  wilds  of  Latin  America — with  natives 
who  WTapped  meat  In  leaves  of  the  papaya 
tree  The  Orient  gave  us  kudzu.  a  rugged 
vine  widely  utilized  In  the  South  to  prevent 
soli  erosion. 

"wonder"   pine   tree   from    KOREA 

X  Korean  forestry  expert,  Dr.  Sin  Kyu 
Hyun.  has  developed  a  remarkable  new  hy- 
brid pine  tree — from  pitch  and  loblolly 
pines— at  the  Korean  Institute  of  Forest 
Genetics  in  Suwan.  It  grows  rapidly  and 
produces  an  excellent  quality  of  wood.  Most 
important  it  prospers  in  a  cold  climate,  un- 
like most  of  our  commercial  southern  lolJloUy 
pine 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  giving  the  new 
pine  tree  extensive  field  tests  in  Illinois. 
It    may   revolutionize   our    northern   woods. 

We've  received  some  splendid  technical 
assistance,  too.  Specialists  from  Iran  and 
Taiwan  have  shown  us  new  laboratory 
methods  for  staining  bacteria  and  making 
vaccine. 

A  pair  of  Japanese  scientists  have  solved 
a  problem  that  baffled  domestic  soybean  pro- 
ducers for  years— how  to  make  American 
soybeans  palatable  to  Oriental  consumers. 

Orientals  dislike  our  soybeans  because  the 
shells  are  too  oily  and  have  "eyes  '  that  cause 
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ugly  dark  spots  In  cooked  foq^'  As  a  re- 
stilt,  we  have  lost  mllllona^  dollars  a  y»ar 
In  potential  markets  *•• 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture turned  to  Japan  for  help.  It  loaned  us 
two  of  its  top  Bclentlste,  Dr.  Kazuo  Shlba- 
saki  and  Tokujl  Watansbe.  r Working  with 
Americans  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's laboratory  In  Peoria,  ni.,  they  devisod 
a  technique  for  cracking  th«  soybeans  and 
stripping  their  shells,  leaving  the  flavor- 
some  Insides  Intact. 

"These  developments  should  open  a  larger 
part  of  an  expanding  soybean  market  in 
Japan  to  U.S.  beans,"  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says. 

Some  of  the  scientists  brought  from  other 
nations  to  the  United  States  for  training 
have  taught  us  more  than  we've  taught 
them.  Trainees  from  Thailand.  Lebanon, 
and  Venezuela,  for  Instance,  were  assigned 
to  an  American  laboratory  doing  research 
on  vegetable  oils.  Their  discoveries  on  ex- 
traction and  uses  of  oil  from  sesame  seeds 
have  proved  Immensely  valuable. 

Not  long  ago,  the  tomato  crop  in  Califor- 
nia was  threatened  by  a  mysterious  new  dis- 
ease. A  Brazilian  scientist,  Alvaro  8.  Coeta, 
then  in  the  United  States,  Identified  the 
virus  that  was  causing  the  trouble — so  that 
successful  countermeasures  could  be  taken. 

Even  students  who  come  from  abroad  to 
attend  our  colleges  have  made  significant 
contributions.  Only  last  January,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  young  Peruvian  studying 
engineering  at  Stanford  University  had  In- 
vented a  device  that  may  be  the  answer  to 
man's  long-sought  dream  of  vertical  take- 
offs  and  landings  by  conventional  high-speed 
aircraft. 

The  youth.  Alberto  Alvarez-Calderon,  has 
designed  a  special  rotating  cylinder  built 
into  the  wings  of  airplanes  that  enables 
them  to  zoom  straight  up  or  down.  It  does 
it  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  propeller 
slipstream. 

Both  the  U.S  Army  and  Navy  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  device. 

MORE   AID  ON   THE  WAT 

There  are  many,  many  other  tangible 
things  that  we  can  learn  from  the  less- 
advanced  nations. 

Out  of  India's  experience  with  community 
self-help  programs,  we  can  borrow  tech- 
niques for  motivating  our  Navahos  and  other 
impoverished  American  Indians  to  Improve 
themselves. 

From  Latin  America  we  can  learn  a  lot 
more  about  herb  medicine.  Latin  American 
specialists  say  that  the  variety  of  herbs  used 
as  medicine  by  the  native  population  is 
tremeiadous.  In  particular,  they  think  we 
should  study  cornsilk.  They  term  It  "the 
cheapest  and  best  possible  diuretic.  Just 
boiled  in  water  and  drunk." 

We  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  herb  medi- 
cine from  Pakistan,  too.  It  is  reported  to 
have  herbs  that  are  very  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  dysentery. 

Indonesia  can  teach  us  a  great  deal  about 
parlsltology.  It  has  an  Internationally  re- 
nowned parisltologist  in  Dr.  Lie  Klan  Joe. 
Peru  can  Instruct  us  In  the  effects  of  high 
altitudes  on  the  human  body.  Some  superb 
research  is  being  done  there  by  Dr.  Alberto 
Hurtado. 

ChUe  can  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  harness 
sunlight.  It  has  one  of  the  world's  outstand- 
ing research  centers  on  solar  energy. 

Take  the  crucial  matter  of  desalinization — 
removing  the  salt  from  sea  water  so  it  can 
be  utilized  for  irrigating  land.  The  United 
States  has  an  extensive  project  under  way. 

However,  little  Israel  is  working  on  de- 
salinization techniques  that  may  help  us 
one  day. 

Fishery  experts  say  that  we  can  get  many 
technical  tips  from  the  Japanese  fishing  In- 
dustry. Japan  Is  far  ahead  of  us,  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  artificial  raising  of  shrimp. 
The  Japanese  carefully  screen  off  large  ocenn 


inlets.    The  slu-imp  multiply  swiftly  and  are 
near  at  hand  for  the  catching. 

In  addition,  the  Japanese  have  an  In- 
genious new  scheme  for  Im-ing  big  foodflah 
close  to  land.  They  have  built  artificial  reefs 
of  hollow  concrete  blocks  a  short  dUtanoe 
offshore.  The  fish  c<Hne  from  aU  over  to 
make  their  homes  inside  or  around  the 
blocks,  and  the  fishing  catch  has  increased 
notably.  The  plan  has  been  so  Buccesaful 
that  the  Japanese  have  fondly  nicknamed 
the  concrete  reefs.  "Our  fish  apartment 
houses." 

Perhaps  both  techniques  can  be  applied  in 
American  waters. 

We  can  stUl  learn  much  in  agriculture. 
There  are  many  admirable  products  In  the 
less-advanced  countries  that  might  grow 
in  the  United  States.  One  Is  the  naranjilla 
of  Ecuador — a  refreshing,  vitamin-packed 
fruit  of  the  tc»nato  family,  prized  for  its 
tangy  Juice.  Another  is  the  cbirimoya  of 
Peru,  a  fruit  with  the  appearance  of  a  giant 
green  apple,  tastes  like  a  combination  of 
banana  and  pineapple. 

Our  architects  could  gain  new  ideas  from 
Latin  America.  Its  architects  have  made 
striking  advances  in  design  and  materials. 
So  have  the  architects  of  Cambodia. 

Every  one  of  the  less-advanced  nations 
has  i}eerle8S  offerings  in  the  cultural  sphere. 
The  dramatic  primitive  art,  and  textile  de- 
signs of  Africa,  the  delicate  Chinese  c^>era. 
the  stirring  folk  dances  of  the  Philippines, 
the  modern  symphonic  music  of  Latin 
America— to  mention  but  a  few — could  all 
enrich  our  American  life — and  some  already 
do. 

It  is  Important  that  we  take  immediate 
steps  to  draw  fully  on  the  reservoir  of  skills. 
talents,  knowledge  and  products  that  can  be 
found  in  developing  countries. 

A  program  of  this  sort  would  be  easy  to 
organize.  It  could  be  done  by  a  stroke  of  the 
Presidential  pen. 

Already  several  governmental  departments 
are  active  alon«  these  lines.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  dispatches  men  overseas 
to  scout  for  new  plants  and  It  Is  carrying  on 
Joint  research  with  foreign  scientists.  The 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  U  supporting  some 
oversea  medical  investigations. 

We  have  only  to  expand  and  coordinate 
these  endeavors.    Here  are  two  simple  steps  : 

1.  Each  of  our  ambassadors  to  the  less- 
advanced  countries  should  be  instructed  to 
approach  the  local  government  and  request 
It  to  explore  ways  In  which  It  can  assist  us. 
(It  should  be  made  very  clee.r  of  course,  that 
this  is  not  a  quid  pro  quo  for  our  American- 
aid  dollars.  Rather.  It  Is  a  recognition  of  the 
great  contributions  these  countries  have  to 
make  to  us.) 

2.  Each  of  our  Government  departments 
should  be  required  to  survey  ways  In  which 
the  United  States  could  use  assistance  from 
less-advanced  nations. 

No  costly  bureaucracy  has  to  be  estab- 
lished to  rtm  the  program.  A  few  men  prop- 
erly authorized,  would  be  all  that  are  needed 
to  pull  together  the  information  and  make 
sure  it  goes  to  Government  bureaus,  uni- 
versities, scientific  institutions,  etc.,  where 
it  can  be  used. 

To  begin  we  need  only  a  clear  statement 
by  our  Government  expressing  gratitude  for 
the  help  we've  received  and  letting  the  world 
know  that  it  is  UJ3.  policy  to  ask  the  aid  of 
the  less-advanced  countries  as  well  as  to 
give  them  aid. 

I  hof>e  that  the  press  and  other  U.S. 
opinion  makers  will  make  this  clear.  And. 
most  important,  that  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  visit  less-advanced  coun- 
tries every  year  will  tell  them  how  much 
the  U.S.  appreciates  and   wants  their  help. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  point  5  program 
would  do  great  good.  It  would  give  the 
world  a  better,  friendlier  impression  of  the 
United  States.  Simultaneously.  It  could 
bring  specific  rewards  to  every  one  of  us. 
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Seeking  help  from  the  developing  nations 
oould  be  one  of  the  biggest  favors  we  have 
ever  done  ourselves. 
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OEN.  MAXWEUi  D.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  ENQLE.  ]i£r.  President,  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Qen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  as  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  soon  be 
coming  up  in  the  Senate.  I  want  to  take 
this  cqpportimity  to  express  my  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  this  appoint- 
ment. I  commend  President  Kennedy 
for  putting  into  this  strategic  post  the 
best  man  for  the  Job.  General  Taylor 
has  a  brilliant  record  not  only  as  a  mili- 
tary man  but  as  a  scholar  and  diplomat. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  this  appointment, 
together  with  the  other  recent  shifts 
in  the  military  high  command,  will 
result  in  closer  teamwork  and  better 
rapport  among  those  who  make  the 
critical  decisions  on  our  country's 
security. 

An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times 
draws  an  excellent  picture  of  General 
Taylor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  along  with 
an  article  by  Joseph  Alsop  on  the  signif- 
icant changes  made  recently  by  the 
President  in  oiu:  military  setup. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jxily  22,  1962] 
New  Chzxf  ros  the  Miutabt 

The  designation  of  Gen.  MaxweU  D.  Taylor 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  puts 
at  the  head  of  the  armed  services  the  man  on 
whom  President  Kennedy  has  relied  most  di- 
rectly for  military  advices.  General  Taylor 
combines  a  brilliant  combat  record  with  un- 
usual attainments  as  a  scholar  and  diplomat. 
His  views  on  the  necessity  for  increasing  our 
capacity  to  deal  with  limited  wars  and  guer- 
rilla tactics,  instead  of  relying  primarily  on 
the  efficacy  of  nuclear  deterrents,  are  bound 
to  Btlr  controversy  within  the  Pentagon.  So 
will  his  conviction  that  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  needs  basic 
change  to  create  "one-man  responsibility." 
The  sharpness  of  his  own  intelligence,  his  re- 
sistance to  stereotyped  thought  patterns  and 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
President  give  him  an  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  lasting  imprint  on  our  stiU-insufflcient- 
ly  unified  Military  Establishment. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1962] 

Musical  Chadis 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  new  round  of  musical  chairs  In  the 
U.^  high  command  Is  an  event  of  very 
special  interest,  because  of  the  promotion 
of  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  choice 
of  Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler  as  the  next  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

There  are  several  fairly  obvioxis  yet  quite 
Important  points  to  note  about  General 
Taylor's  promotion  in  particular.  Fcm-  one 
thing.  President  Kennedy  has  thus  given 
Judgment  that  the  brilliant  Taylor  had  the 
best  of  his  argument  with  President  Elsen- 
hower about  defense  policy. 

For  another  thing,  an  existing  anomaly  has 
thus  been  removed.  More  and  more,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  been  using  his  personal 
military  adviser.  General  Taylor,  to  do  the 
Job  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  sup- 
posed to  do  for  the  President. 

This  was  because  the  President  was  from 
the  first  dlsatisfled  with  the  kind  of  advice 
he  got  from  the  often-divided  JOint  Chiefs. 


He  has  made  no  secret  of  his  admiration  for 
the  character  and  abilities  of  Gen.  XJsrman 
L.  Lemnltzer,  whom  General  Taylor  wVi  re- 
place; but  he  has  also  made  no  sect|et  of 
his  lack  of  admiration  for  the  way  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  been  functioning. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Gcpieral 
Taylor  can  make  the  Joint  Chiefs  function 
any  better  than  General  Lemnltzer  dM.  It 
was  not  difllciat  for  Taylor,  alone  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building,  with  no  corporate 
responsibility,  to  give  the  President  the  kind 
of  clear,  pointed,  unfuzzy  military  advlije  the 
President  wants.  It  may  be  different  ^hen 
Taylor  is  in  the  Pentagon,  only  the  first 
among  four  equals,  among  whom  thepe  are 
also  wide  divergenoies  of  outlook  and  Inter- 
est. 

Yet  these  obvious  points,  importMit  as 
they  are,  really  have  much  less  significance 
than  another  point  which  is  neither  ohvlous 
nor  easy  to  define  precisely.  The  best  way 
to  put  it  is  to  say  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  are 
consciously  seeking  to  engineer  a  chaajge  of 
elites  in  the  armed  services,  beginning  with 
the  U.S.  Army.  This  is  what  links  the  Tfaylor 
and  the  Wheeler  promotions. 

For  no  very  logical  reason,  elite  Is  a  dirty 
word  In  the  United  States.  But  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  all  armed  services  worth  their 
salt  always  have  elites.  Elites  always  lexist, 
for  that  matter,  in  all  civilian  government 
organizations,  and  in  all  business  organiza- 
tions too,  which  have  existed  long  enoujgh  to 
permit  elites  to  emerge. 

An  elite  is  not  merely  an  inner  grolip  of 
back-scratchers,  although,  God  know*,  its 
members  may  sometimes  scratch  onfl  an- 
other's backs.  It  is  simply  the  group,  wflthln 
any  organization,  whose  vlewixjint  and  style 
largely  determines  the  whole  organization's 
tone  and  outlook. 

In  the  UJ3.  Army,  for  instance,  an  elite 
of  cavalry  officers  was  formed  sometime  in 
the  19th  century.  The  cavalry  elite  were 
hardly  affected  by  the  proof.  In  1914,  that 
horses  no  longer  had  a  major  place  la  war. 
The  Army  General  Staff  continued  to  be  dom- 
inated by  cavalry  officers  until  the  etid  of 
Gen.  Malln  Craig's  term  as  Chief  of  Staff 
in  1939. 

President  Roosevelt  then  reached  flown 
many  files  to  put  in  Gen.  George  C.  Maifchall, 
who  was  courageously  recommended  by  the 
old  cavalryman,  Craig,  as  well  as  by  General 
Pershing.  The  result  was  an  immeidlate 
Change  of  elites  of  the  most  radical  sort. 
The  old  cavalry  elite,  so  long  dominant,  at 
once  gave  way  completely  to  the  new  elite 
formed  In  the  rigorous  milltary-schooa  sys- 
tem that  General  Pershing  had  set  up  after 
the  PlTBt  World  War. 

As  this  Instance  indicates,  old  elites  and 
new  always  coexist  until  the  moment  qf  re- 
placement comes.  In  the  Air  Force  today, 
an  old  and  long-established  elite  of  bofnber 
officers  somewhat  uneasily  coexist  with  a 
completely  new  elite  of  officers  very  recently 
formed  in  the  great  missile  programfl.  In 
the  Navy,  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  Ulne  of 
demarcation  between  carrier  officers  andl  sub- 
mariners. 

It  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  McNamara  had  the  example  ctf  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  choice  of  Marshall  in  mind,  when 
they  promoted  General  Taylor  and  (hose 
General  Wheeler  as  the  new  Chief  of  Stftff  of 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Thus  the  style  was  set  and  the  viewpoint 
that  was  instilled  by  the  Second  World!  War 
are  to  be  replaced,  it  is  hoped,  by  a  new  style 
and  viewpoint  more  responsive  to  the  great 
world  changes  of  the  last  16  years.  Joint 
Chiefs  who  are  more  coherent  and  decisive, 
a  U.S.  Army  that  is  sparer,  leaner,  and  less 
plethoric  with  PX's  are  the  alms.  Hils  Is 
another  attempted  step.  In  fact,  in  Secretary 
McNamara 's  attempted  reform  of  the  ^fmed 
services. 


EXPANSION  OP  EXPORTS 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  statement 
made  by  the  Honorable  George  J.  Bur- 
ger, vice  president  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  subject  of  the  statement  is: 
"To  Explore  Steps  Being  Taken 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
To  Expand  Exports  and  To  Improve 
Services  to  American  Exports  Both  at 
Home  and  Abroad."  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  many  through- 
out the  country  are  interested  in  the 
problems  of  small  businesses,  and  will  be 
interested  in  reading  his  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Expansion  of  Exports 
(By  George  J.  Burger) 

I  am  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president  and 
in  charge  of  legislative  activities  through 
the  Washington  office  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business.  Our  head 
office  Is  located  in  San  Mateo.  Calif.,  and 
division  offices  located  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  m.,  and  New  York  City. 

Our  membership  in  the  50  States  totals 
177.051  as  of  March  16,  1962,  all  individual 
members  comprised  of  independent  business 
In  the  production  and  distribution  field,  and 
also  professional  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
be  Invited  to  attend  and  give  my  views  on  the 
objectives  of  the  committee  hearings  to  ex- 
plore steps  taken  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  expand  exports  and  Improve  services 
to  American  exporters  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  committee  is  to  be  compliment- 
ed on  this  Important  undertaking,  particu- 
larly at  this  time  when  proposals  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  for  more  liberal  trade 
agreements,  and  so  forth,  and  the  pending 
Common  Market  operations  In  the  many 
European  nations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Independent 
business  In  the  50  States  has  a  vital  stake 
in  this  tremendous  iindertaking  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  f\irthermore,  the  action  of  the 
committee  In  exploring  the  overall. 

The  views  that  I  will  express  are  my  per- 
sonal views.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
views  I  express  may  meet  with  concturence  of 
many  in  sn;all  business,  particularly  in  the 
production  field  throughout  the  50  States. 

I  need  not  tell  you  and  the  members  of 
the  conunlttee  that  I  was  most  impressed  at 
the  time,  shortly  before  leaving  on  my  an- 
nual vacation  which  planning  was  for  a  trip 
to  certain  European  countries,  which  In- 
cluded visits  to  England,  Belgium.  Holland, 
and  parts  of  Western  Germany,  to  receive 
the  copy  of  the  letter  that  the  chairman 
directed  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  under  date  of  September  11, 
1961,  In  which  he  advised  the  Secretary: 

"In  addition,  however,  we  have  tried  to  ♦ 
enlist,  wherever  possible,  the  aid  and  support 
of  private  citizens.  When  U.S.  citizens 
travel  aWroad  they  are  in  a  position  to  gather 
much  valuable  Information  that  is  not  al- 
ways readily  accessible  to  officials  of  our 
Government. 

"I  have,  therefore,  asked  Mr.  George  J. 
Burger  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  this  com- 
mittee while  he  is  abroad. 

"I  have  asked  Mr.  Burger  to  confer  with 
businessmen  in  Europe  on  problems  of 
mutual  Interest  and  concern." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  under  date  of 
September   19,   1961,   a   communication   was 
addressed  to  Embassy  officials  at  Bonn,  Brus-  ' 
sels,  DUsseldorf,  Frankfurt.  London,  Rotter- 
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dam.  and  The  Hague  by  Ifr.  Bowles,  acting 
for  Secretary  Rusk.  A  summary  of  this  com- 
munication ta  as  follows : 

•The  usual  courtesies  and  approprUte  as- 
slsunce  are  requested  for  Mr.  Burger  when 
he  calls  at  the  addressee  Foreign  Service 
posts." 

Believe  me  I  was  most  pleased  with  this 
signal  honor  and  it  is  mv  hope  that  the 
resulU  of  these  visits  with  Embassy  offlcials 
in  London,  Bmssels,  and  Amsterdam  will 
prove  oC  value. 

In  my  visits  with  these  Embassy  offlcials. 
immediately  after  the  conelusion  of  these 
conferences  a  letter  was  directed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  giving  a  full  re- 
port of  each  vUlt.  In  this  1  had  the  excep- 
tional oooperatlon  of  Kmbsssy  officials  in  the 
use  of  Kmbessy  clerical  personnel  for  prepa- 
ration of  the  letter.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  at  the  time  such  action  was  taken  there 
was  no  attonpt  at  censorship  on  the  part  of 
Embsasy  offlcials.  They  Immediately  re- 
ceived copies  of  my  letter  directed  to  the 
chairman,  for  their  files.  It  must  be  stated 
that  the  Embassy  officials  I  visited  with  in 
the  re^sectlve  countries  extended  to  me  all 
courtesiea. 

My  first  visit  was  with  Mr  Sam  Lincoln 
Yates.  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy. 
Grosvenor  Square.  London  W.  1.  England. 
The  committee  chairman  has  a  report  of  that 
visit  and  if  he  deems  it  advisable  such  report 
could  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
hpnrlng. 

I  will  attempt  to  summarize  the  high  spots 
of  that  vUlt  with  Mr  Yates: 

•It  would  appear  that  In  the  commercial 
section  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  here  they  are 
undermanned,  and  It  Is  believed  that  If  they 
had  the  necessary  personnel  their  activities 
here  would  be  of  considerably  more  help  to 
.small  business  In  Increasing  Its  share  of  the 
pxpyort  market 

"One  other  Important  development  that  I 
overlooked  In  the  forepart  of  this  letter  re- 
pnrding  my  conference  with  Mr.  Yates  was 
the  Trade  Center,  recently  opened,  which 
displays  American-made  merchandise." 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  through  this 
tnnference  with  Mr.  Yates  he  gave  me  the 
lead  as  to  the  Trade  Center  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  St  James  Street, 
I  ondon,  England,  In  which  he  recommended 
that  I  personally  visit  the  Trade  Center  and 
eet  the  full  Information  on  its  overall  opera- 
tions. 

I  followed  through  on  his  suggestion  and 
conferred  with  the  Government  official.  Mr. 
Clarence  C.  Pusey.  and  again  received  all 
courtesies,  with  full  information  extended  to 
me  as  to  the  purpose  of  my  visit 

I  visited  the  trade  center  headquarters 
the  day  after  they  had  just  closed  an  exhibit 
Rnd  were  getting  ready  for  an  exhibit  of 
American  merchandise  of  another  product  at 
ft  later  date.  A  stimmary  of  the  results  of 
that  conference  follows: 

"Of  course.  Mr.  Pusey  is  very  optimistic 
t^bout  this  venture  of  our  Government,  with 
ti'.e  hopes  that  It  will  encourage  foreign  buy- 
ers to  take  on  various  lines  of  American 
products. 

It  Is  my  opinion  from  the  visits  today 
that  the  feeling  Is,  greater  publicity  should 
be  given  to  the  planning  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  this  important  move  to  in- 
crease exports.  It  would  be  my  belief  that 
extensive  publicity  should  be  utilised  in  the 
foreign  press,  acquainting  them  with  the 
notion  of  our  Government.  This  publicity 
should  be  consistent,  and  if  there  Is  need 
for  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  this  phase  It  would  be  a  good  Investment. 

■  It  would  appear  from  the  store  space 
that  would  be  available  to  exhibitors  there 
might  be  reasons  to  consider  the  space  al- 
location so  that  some  larger  Institutions 
would  not  gobble  up  all  the  space  and  elim- 
inate the  opportunities  for  efficient  smaller 


producers  to  svaU  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. *^*^ 

•It  would  also  appear,  and  It  Is  my  ob- 
aervatlon,  that  this  trade  center  activity 
should  be  amply  manned  with  competent 
help  so  it  in  turn  would  be  able  to  do  sa 
effective  Job  m  following  up  on  inquiries 
etc. 

•Finally,  it  looks  to  me  Uke  a  selling  Job, 
and  a  real  seUlng  Job  by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  this  Important  operation 
click.'" 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  in  both  of  these 
visits  In  the  London  area  requests  were  made 
to  me  to  extend  my  stay  and  visit  with  other 
factors  In  that  area  on  Increasing  Imports  of 
American  merchandise.  Unfortunately  I  was 
traveling  on  a  schedule  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  schedule  was  made  up  prior  to  tbe  ap- 
pointment by  the  comm.'ttee  chainnun.  so  I 
had  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  accord- 
ingly. 

I  did  note  In  some  snots  In  preater  London, 
plant  operation  of  one  of  Americn's  big  in- 
dustries. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  as  to  the  small 
business  operations  In  many  of  the  greater 
London  areas — small  stores.  I  found  no  evi- 
dence of  dlsootmt  houses  or  any  great  cor- 
porate merchandising  chains.  I  did  note  in 
some  of  the  stores.  American  merchandise 
well  displayed.  Nor  did  I  see  any  evidence 
of  the  trading  stamp  gimmick. 

At  the  same  tane  in  the  visit  In  London  I 
had  the  privilege  to  confer  with  a  repre- 
aentaUve  of  American  business  trade  press, 
namely  the  Fairchlld  PubUcaUons.  The 
conference  was  very  interesting  and  most 
helpful  insofar  as  the  overall  small  business 
picture  was  concerned. 

My  next  visit  was  with  Embassy  offlcials 
at  Brussels.  Belgium,  and  Mr.  Stephen  E. 
Schneider,  second  secretary  of  the  Embassy 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  In  this  conference 
Mr.  Schneider  was  unaware  of  the  trade 
center  activity  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce In  London,  at  which  time  It  gave  me 
an  ample  opportunity  to  explain  iu  opera- 
tions In  an  attempt  to  increase  exports  for 
American  businesses.  A  summary  of  this 
visit  follows: 

"From  this  point  on  it  is  my  view  that  the 
Information  I  gathered  in  my  visit  with  the 
American  Embassy  In  London,  that  the  trade 
center  venture  now  taking  place  in  London 
in  cooperation  with  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  would  be  helpful  If 
It  were  duplicated  in  other  Important  Em- 
bassy locations,  or.  on  the  other  hand,  that 
these  various  Embassies  close  to  London 
could  be  placed  In  a  position  to  notify  inter- 
ested people  of  the  trade  center  activity  and 
if  necessary  send  on  representatives  from 
the  various  embassies  to  review  the  ex- 
hibits. Such  action  being  taken  would  open 
up  the  door.  In  my  opinion,  for  small  busi- 
ness In  the  States  to  gain  a  greater  percent- 
age of  exports  In  the  Continent.  For  exam- 
ple, during  October  and  November,  the  Trade 
Center  will  feature  an  exhibition  for  adults' 
and  children's  clothing.  The  embassies  in 
various  neighboring  countries  utilizing  exist- 
ing trade  lists  which  they  have  prepared 
could  circularize  interested  firms  and  per- 
haps enclose  descriptive  material  about  the 
center'5  activities,  thereby  giving  the  center 
wider  coverage." 

Again,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman, 
he  may  desire  to  have  this  complete  report 
Included  In  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

My  third  visit  was  with  Mr.  Prank  S.  Wile, 
consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
American  consulate,  Amsterdam.  Holland. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Wile  made  a 
splendid  observation  to  me  in  this  confer- 
ence as  to  the  advisability  of  American  pro- 
ducers desirous  of  Increasing  their  business 
in  that  area  (Holland)  considering  "trial  or- 
ders," as  he  stated,  due  to  the  shrewdness  of 
the  Hollander,   as  be   might   be   willing  to 
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gamble  on  the  probability  of  the  sale  of 
American  merchandise  cm  a  trial  artier  of 
•1.000  whtch  would  look  smaU  to  an  Amcrt- 

can  producer  but  to  the  HolUnder  that 
represented  3.000  or  more  guilders.  I  believe 
that  observation  is  one  that  should  be  con- 
sidered as  after  all,  in  substance.  It's  Uke  the 
saying  "Mighty  oaks  from  UtUe  aooms  grow  • 
A  further  summary  of  my  conference  with 
Mr.  WUe  is  as  follows : 

"In  my  visit  with  Mr.  Wile  today,  my  ob- 
servation due  to  the  conference — again  I  re- 
peat my  obser\-ation— that  the  recent  an- 
nounoenient  of  the  trade  center  in  London, 
spodsored  by  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  State  Department,  there  was  not  enough 
publicity  given  to  this  important  overall  op- 
eration. For  example,  the  exhibiU  to  take 
place  in  the  trade  center,  that  began  in 
September  and  will  terminate  in  June  1962, 
there  should  be  more  informaUon  of  the  type 
of  exhibitors  tlist  will  exhibit  in  these  com- 
ing exhibits:  for  example,  the  names  of 
companies,  where  they  are  located.  If  such 
action  is  Instituted  W)  brine  about  more  In- 
formation. I  am  sure  that  the  embassies 
throughout  Europe,  through  the  oommerclal 
attaches,  will  be  able  to  bring  greater  in- 
terest of  potential  buyers  from  the  various 
companies  to  this  trade  center  In  London. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  opportunlUes 
abroad  for  small  business  -are  here,  provided 
small  business  in  the  production  field  oould 
come  to  some  understanding  in  the  selection 
of  a  representative  to  represent  them  abroad. 
This  a-ouid  overcome  their  having  a  personal 
representative  by  getting  together  with  other 
smaller  producers  of  different  lines  of  mer- 
chandise, and  he  in  turn  would  represent 
tiiat  group  and  would  be  in  constant  contact 
with  potential  buyers." 

Again,  It  may  be  possible  the  chairman 
would  desire  to  have  this  entire  report  made 
a  part  of  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

Due  to  my  advance  planning,  traveling  on 
schedule,  It  was  Impossible  for  me  to  per- 
sonally confer  with  Embassy  offlcials  in 
Western  Germany.  I  regret  this  because  I 
believe  that  visit  would  have  proved  most 
important  and  helpfuL 

It  Is  to  be  noted  on  my  return  trip  to 
the  States,  traveling  from  Rotterdam  by 
steamer,  that  I  met  a  genUeman  from  the 
Northwest  who  stated,  in  criticism  of  ou* 
Government,  their  failure  to  enter  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  more  important,  to  get 
busy  on  the  common  currency,  i  played 
mute  and  asked  him  the  reasons  for  his 
recommendations  on  conunon  cm-rency.  He 
stated  that  he  was  not  able  to  have  his  bills 
paid  in  some  foreign  countries  unless  he 
accepted  the  currency  of  that  country.  I 
merely  make  mention  of  this  due  to  the 
problem  now  l>efore  the  Congress  of  the 
UiUted  States. 

Since  my  return  to  the  States.  Uiere  has 
been  a  constant  floa-  of  communications  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Embassy  offlcials,  keep- 
mg  them  advised  of  developmenu  and  they 
in  turn  advising  me  of  developments  as 
to  trade  center  activities. 

It  is  to  be  noted  after  my  return  to  the 
States,  many  Members  of  Congress  or  con- 
gressional committees  who  were  aware  of 
my  assignment  during  my  European  visits 
have  expressed  great  interest  in  the  results 
of  those  visits,  including  the  Small  Business 
Administration . 

ShorUy  after  my  return  to  Uie  States.  In 
an  effort  to  obtain  more  detailed  Information 
on  the  operations  of  trade  center  activities 
abroad.  I  contacted  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  more  detailed  Information  as  to 
their  operations.  They  have  been  most  co- 
operative In  answering  all  requests. 

My  Interest  was  as  to  the  knowledge  that 
small  business  throughout  the  Nation  had  on 
the  activities  of  this  trade  center  move- 
ment, and  the  reason  for  my  action  was 
confirmed  In  visits  In  Eastern  States.  Middle 
West  and  the  Far  West  with  small  producers 
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who  «*r«  Intenatcd  In  the  export  field  but 
who  were  unawmre  of  the  Department  of 
Oommeroe  trade  center  actiTttlee  along  thla 
Une. 

It  Is  Intereetlng  to  note  at  thla  point.  In 
further  oonflrmatlon.  that  In  a  joint  meeting 
with  Small  BualneBs  Administration  officials 
covering  the  districts  of  8t.  lioxils  and  Kansas 
t^lty.  such  meeting  being  held  at  the  St.  Louis 
Ordnance  Station  In  November  1961,  out  of 
a  clear  blue  sky  a  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion official  asked  me:  "In  what  way  could 
we  Increase  the  activities  of  small  business 
la  the  export  market?"  He  stated  he  had 
to  get  any  and  all  information  from  outside 
sources.  I  was  amazed  at  this  becavise  of 
my  recent  visit  abroad,  under  Instructions 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
the  cooperation  from  the  Department  of 
Conunerce  upon  my  return. 

It  Bo  happened  that  a  Commerce  official 
was  present  at  that  gathering,  at  which  time 
I  called  for  a  conference  of  all  the  interested 
pcu-ties,  aiid  the  Commerce  Department  olB- 
clal  explained  the  situation,  as  bis  activity 
at  that  time  was  to  acquaint  small  toy 
manufacturers  in  that  area  who  were  in- 
terested In  the  export  business,  and  strange 
as  It  may  seem  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion officials  were  not  aware  of  this. 

A  similar  incident  happened  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  the  top  staff  members  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  were  present. 
Due  to  the  incident  In  St.  Louis,  I  mentioned 
my  findings  abroad.  At  that  point  the  SBA 
official  presented  to  me  an  advertisement 
appearing  in  the  San  Francisco  paper  of  a 
trade  center  that  was  to  be  evened  up  by 
Japanese  industry,  and  they  had  already 
requested  a  Small  Business  Administration 
loan  to  finance  the  exhibit,  the  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  by  a  letter  of  credit,  as  it  was 
Impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  {:elease 
American  dollars  to  pay  for  the  exp>ense,  but 
they  expected  to  sell  enough  merchandise  to 
cover  their  obligation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  was  happening 
at  that  time  in  those  areas,  would  it  be 
possible  that  a  repetition  is  taking  place  in 
other  areas  throughout  the  Nation?  I  am 
not  making  any  charge  as  to  where  the  fault 
rests,  but  it  is  self-evident  that  real  pub- 
licity miut  appear  In  the  press  of  a  nature 
that  industry  would  note.  I  state  this  be- 
cause In  my  visit  to  London  I  believe  the 
question  did  come  up  at  that  conference  as 
to  the  failure  to  get  the  proper  publicity  as 
It  was  a  dry  issue  for  the  average  reader. 
So  this  could  be  overcome,  I  believe,  with 
■pot  ads  that  surely  would  be  noted  In  the 
press  by  the  readers,  similar  to  the  ads  being 
run  by  the  Japanese. 

On  the  other  hand,  talking  to  representa- 
tives of  the  alcoholic  beverage  indxistry,  the 
larger  factors — they  were  well  aware  of  the 
exhibit  that  was  to  take  place  in  late  No- 
vember at  the  trade  center  in  London — 
very  well  aware  of  it,  but  when  I  mentioned 
this  Information  to  Members  of  Congress  in 
States  where  small  producers  in  such  indus- 
try operated  they  lacked  the  knowledge  of 
the  trade  center  activity. 

My  action  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce after  the  visit;  abroad  and  the  visits 
In  the  States  upon  my  return  was  with  ref- 
erence to  two  Items — one,  the  allocation  of 
space  for  exhibitors,  and  two,  in  what  way, 
manner  or  form  were  public  relations  funds 
put  together  and  expended?  i  believe  the 
latter  Is  the  key  to  success  or  failure  of  the 
expected  activities  of  these  trade  centers. 
It's  a  selling  Job,  requiring  real  salesman- 
ship approach  to  the  overall  proposition. 

It  was  common  knowledge  in  my  visits 
with  the  various  Embassy  officials  of  the 
operations  of  many  American  giant  indus- 
tries abroad.  In  fact,  I  noted  some  of  these 
In  my  various  visits,  so  in  view  of  the  recent 
developments  on  the  Common  Market,  due 
to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Peter  T.  Jones,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trade 


Policy,  I  wrote  Mr.  Jones  under  dalje  of 
January  30.  1962,  for  full  Information,  and 
in  part  I  said: 

"In  part  of  your  remarks  you  stats t  'In 
1960,  France  bought  about  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  American  tires.  West  Oermanf  ^  too, 
has  a  large  tire  Industry.  At  present.  Alheri- 
can  tires  entering  France  are  dutiable  «t  13 
percent:  the  West  German  tires  about  111  per- 
cent. By  1970  no  duty  will  be  imposed  on 
the  German  tires,  but  the  American  tires 
win  be  subject  to  a  duty  between  19  p«»cent 
and  22  percent,  under  present  scheduleb."  " 

"It  was  reported  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  January  29:  "With  20  tire  plaa|ts  in 
foreign  countries,  Firestone  Is  capable  of 
serving  the  fastest  growing  tire  sales  ftreas 
abroad.'  " 

"Now,  will  those  plants  be  affected.  oD  will 
they  be  participants  in  the  Common  Market 
in  Europe?" 

It  is  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  let- 
ter that  I  received  in  answer : 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  30, 
1962,  concerning  your  interest  in  the  dpom- 
mon  Market  and  its  effects  upon  U.S.  busi- 
ness operation. 

"In  regard  to  your  question  about  U.S. 
firms  operating  abroad,  any  firm  established 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  a  member  state  of  the  Common  Market 
generally  becomes  a  national  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  located.  Regardless  of  owner- 
ship it  enjoys  the  same  legal  and  praijtlcal 
advantages  (including  the  reduction  of  tar- 
iffs and  other  trade  restrictions  within  the 
Common  Market)  as  any  other  firm  loniated 
within  that  country.  ] 

"I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  the  For- 
eign Commerce  Weekly  on  U.S.  investment  in 
the  Common  Market  region  and  also  the 
text  of  a  recent  speech  by  Under  Secr^t.iry 
of  State  Ball  concerning  the  response  of  the 
United  States  to  the  challenge  of  new  eco- 
nomic organization  in  Europe. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

■PErER  T.  Jones. 
"Deputy  A.tsistant  Secretary  for  TrOdc 
Policy." 

Recently  a  conference  was  held  at  my  of-^ 
fice  with  a  representative  of  the  Offiije  of 
Small  Business,  AID  (State  Department). 
The  gentleman  seems  to  be  well  posted  on 
foreign  trade,  due  to  his  longtime  stay,  as 
he  advised,  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far 
East.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  check 
and  doublecheck,  due  to  his  experience  as 
he  claimed  with  commercial  attaches.  Now 
note,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  were  his  views  and 
not  mine,  but  I  am  merely  giving  the^n  to 
the  committee  for  what  they  may  be  worth 
in  the  way  of  help.  The  report  of  this  con- 
ference discloses  in  part: 

"I  went  into  the  aspect  of  the  operations 
of  our  commercial  attaches — how  effective 
their  work  is  in  increasing  American  exports. 
He  was  very  definite  that  the  present  opera- 
tion of  commercial  attaches  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  merely  'statistical  collecting  ii)gen- 
cies,'  and  he  added  in  r  very  definite  terms 
that  we  should  take  a  page  from  the  botjik  of 
the  Canadian  commercial  attaches  who  go 
out  and  drum  up  business.  He  was  very 
definite  on  this  and  further  remarked  that 
this  line  of  operation  is  also  used,  particu- 
larly by  the  German  and  Italian  com»ner- 
cial  attaches,  some  of  whom  even  go  s()  far 
as  to  carry  a  catalog.  He  was  very  emplfiatic 
that  the  commercial  attaches  of  these  coun- 
tries do  not  conduct  their  business  oMer  a 
cup  of  coffee  but  act  and  speak  most  vehe- 
mently in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

"He  added  that  it  might  be  advlsatalje  to 
even  employ  Germans  and  others  among  our 
own  commercial  attaches  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  raised  with  this  problem  and 
trained  from  early  childhood." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  toth 
small  and  large  business  owe  you  and  the 
Committee  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Ixplc^ln? 
the  overall  situation  that  I  have  covered  in 


my  statement.  It  is  self -apparent  that  the 
Committee's  action  was  noted  and  has  been 
productive.  I  state  this  in  view  of  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Yates  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  London  under  date  of  March  6, 
1962.  I  must  say  this  much,  that  the  scene 
has  shifted  and  now  is  far  different  than  it 
was  in  late  September  1961.  He  states  in 
part  as  follows: 

•J  believe  It  will  be  useful  for  me  to  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  our  staff  situation  here 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  speak  from  cur- 
rent Information.  When  I  talked  to  you  last 
Fall,  we  had  4  officers  and  13  local 
assistants  allocated  for  commercial  work. 
We  were  short  one  officer  of  that  allocation. 
Since  that  time,  our  allocation  has  been 
changed  to  7  officers  and  18  local  assistants. 
We  now  have  five  of  the  seven  officers,  an- 
other is  due  this  spring,  and  the  seventh  will 
probably  arrive  by  midsummer.  We  also  now 
have  17  of  the  18  local  assistants  allocated. 
This  provides  an  adequate  staff  to  support 
our  Trade  Center  operations,  and  to  pro- 
vide minimum  essential  services  for  other 
aspects  of  commercial  work.  In  fact,  we  are 
not  now  requesting  additional  personnel,  al- 
though we  could  put  them  to  good  and 
profitable  use  if  they  were  available.  1  be- 
lieve that  if  congressional  appropriations  for 
commercial  work  overseas  are  substantially 
raised,  we  may  review  our  staff  level  and  ask 
for  another  small  increase.  However,  con- 
sidering the  money  now  available,  we  believe 
that  we  have  our  share,  and  are,  of  course, 
able  to  do  a  much  better  Job  than  when  I 
talked  to  you.  We  shall  do  better  still  when 
the  other  officers  now  allocated  actually 
arrive. 

"Our  experience  at  the  Trade  Center  so 
far  has  been  most  impressive.  Under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  the  Trade  Center  does 
a  job  for  American  manufacturers  which 
could  not  be  done  in  any  other  practical 
way  in  placing  their  goods  before  the  British 
distributive  trade.  Even  for  the  trade  shows 
which  are  not  that  successful,  the  Trade 
Center  creates  substantial  American  exports. 
We  l>elleve  that  the  Trade  Center  program 
win  prove  a  highly  profitable  one  for  Ameri- 
can business.'' 

It  is  possible  before  I  make  this  statement 
I  will  have  similar  views  from  other  Embassy 
officials. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  all  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  a  real  "selling  Job"  by  the 
departments  entrusted  with  these  activities, 
and  particularly  the  commercial  attaches 
who  must  be  well  armed  with  the  facts  so 
that  they  can  go  out  and  do  a  real  selling 
job,  and  that  they  have  sufficient  manpower 
in  these  embassies  to  carry  out  this  very  im- 
portant assignment  as  a  real  help  to  Amer- 
ican small  producers  because  it  was  stated  in 
one  of  my  visits,  and  in  fact  in  all  my  visits 
with  embassy  officials,  as  to  their  sincere 
interest  in  small  business  in  the  production 
field,  and  as  one  remarked:  "The  giant  cor- 
porations operating  on  the  international 
scene  are  well  able  to  cover  the  waterfront  in 
the  markets  throughout  the  world." 

The  responsibility  now  will  have  to  rest 
with  the  Congress  and  the  Government  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  the  will  and  intent  of 
Congress  to  see  that  we  follow  a  similar 
progressive  pattern  in  the  export  field  in 
which  Germany  and  various  other  foreign 
countries  have  been  most  successful. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  up  to  this  point. 
that  the  reported  progress  made  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Trade  Center  in  London,  and 
the  optimism  prevailing  at  the  moment,  that 
if  tlie  same  situation  would  prevail  where 
additional  trade  centers  were  established  by 
the  Federal  Government,  this  could  go  a  long 
way  to  increase  exports  of  American  pro- 
ducers on  a  strictly  business  basis,  and  thus 
reduce  the  "giveaway"  program. 

Further,  It  might  be  well  to  give  the  es- 
tablishment  of  such   a   program   an   oppor- 
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t unity  for  d«««lopaMnt  before  taking  dreetle 
acUon  M  It  relates  to  tertSe  end  the  Oommoa 
Murket. 

Ill  conclusion,  it  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  my  assignment  has  been  pro- 
ductive in  developing  the  needed 
information  for  you  and  your  committee. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  MEDICARE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
editorial  the  Paterson  News  outlines  the 
plight  of  medicare. 

It  makes  a  number  of  cogent  points, 
but  most  important  of  all  is  its  call  for 
constructive  leadership  in  working  out 
accord  on  a  measure. 

I  am  sure  the  countiy  will  agree  that. 
•  How  much  better  for  the  country — and 
more  especially  for  the  cause  of  care  for 
tlie  aged — it  would  be  if  the  concentra- 
tion from  here  on  in  were  on  a  suitable 
compromise  program  for  next  year 
rather  than  a  bitter,  acrimonious  fight 
which  may  once  again  lead  up  a  blind 
alley  and  leave  the  country  split." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  print  the  editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows : 

Tkk  Plight  or  Medical  Cauk 

If  the  time  between  now  and  next 
year's  session  of  Congress  could  be  devoted  to 
a  nonpartisan  and  on-the-level  pursuit  of  a 
suitable  bill  to  provide  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged  In  the  United  Sutes,  model  legisla- 
tion could  be  devised. 

But  since  politics  is  a  major  vitamin  in 
America's  body  poUUc,  this  most  certainly 
won't  happen. 

Medicare  has  to  l>e  a  political  issue  and 
the  battle  was  Joined  as  soon  as  the  U.S. 
Senate  rejected  President  Kennedy's  social 
-■security  payment  plan. 

The  President  made  it  an  Immediate  cause 
celcbre  for  the  November  battleground  by 
declaring  war  on  those  who  opposed  him 
and  proJecUng  the  matter  into  the  con- 
g-essional  arena. 

The  fact  is  that  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans favor  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
and  so.  it  Is  safe  to  say.  does  the  entire  coun- 
try. Method  of  operation  is  the  bone  of 
Cdiitcntion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem 
possible  to  attain  a  middle  ground,  and 
therefore  provide  the  care  which  all  agree  is 
so  desirable. 

The  President  could  help  consolidate  this 
accord  into  an  achievement  if  we  would 
summon  a  meeting  of  the  dissident  view- 
liuiders  and  set  them  to  work  devising  a  com- 
promise but  chances  for  any  such  Utopia  are 
as  remote  as  Mr.  Khrushchev's  endorsement 
of  American  ideals. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
President  Kennedy  natiu-ally  shifts  the  blame 
for  the  Senate  defeat  on  the  Republicans,  but 
his  position  is  tenuous  no  matter  how  you 
li'ok  at  it. 

New  Jersey^  lone  Republican  Senator,  lor 
instance,  voted  for  his  medicare  program. 
He  is  Ci-rrro«D  P.  Case.  Can  the  President 
assail  New  Jersey  Republicanism? 

New  York's  two  Senators,  Javits  and  Keat- 
ing, both  Republicans,  backed  the  President. 
Win  he  endorae  them.  Javits  especiallv.  as  a 
candidate  for  reelection? 

The  vote  on  medicare  was  52  to  48  in  a 
heavily  controlled  Democratic  Senate. 
Twenty-one  of  64  Democrats  voted  In  the 
negaUve,  10  of  them  chairmen  of  Important 
Senate  commltteee.  Only  10  more  Republi- 
CATxe  than  Democrats  were  opposed. 


much  better  for  tbe  country— end 
more  espeetally  for  the  cause  of  cere  for  the 
••ed — It  would  be  If  the  concentration  from 
bweon  In  were  on  a  suitable  compromise 
progrmm  for  next  year  rather  than  a  bitter, 
acrimonious  fight  which  may  once  again  >eed 
up  a  blind  alley  and  leave  the  country  split. 
Howabout  an  avalanche  of  letters  to  our 
Oongreeemen.  the  White  House,  and  so  forth, 
to  bring  about  this  result.  Miracles  sUll  do 
happen. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE  FOR 
HUMAN  CONSUMPTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know.  I  have  long  been  advo- 
cating the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
approve  fish  protein  concentrate  for 
human  consumption.  This  product, 
made  from  whole  fish  at  the  extremely 
low  cost  of  12  to  14  cents  per  pound, 
contains  up  to  85  percent  protein,  and 
could  be  a  tremendous  weapon  against 
hunger  and  undernourishment  in  the 
world.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  seen  fit  to  disapprove  this  prod- 
uct for  distribution  within  the  United 
States  because  of  the  esthetic  reason 
that  "some  consumers  might  object"  to 
the  inclusion  of  some  parts  of  the  whole 
fish  in  the  raw  material.  However,  the 
finished  product  is  a  finely  ground,  taste- 
less, and  odorless  cooked  material  which 
has  had  the  objectionable  material 
washed  out  in  process  by  chemical  sol- 
vents. The  product  can  be  stored  in- 
definitely at  room  temperatures. 

The  need  for  U.S.  approval  of  this 
product  is  great.  1  would  not  find  fault 
with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administratiorx 
if  It  pointed  to  some  unhealthy  or  un- 
clean aspect  of  the  product.  But  after 
testing  it,  PDA  has  said  that  American 
producers  could  export  it  to  other  coun- 
tries for  human  consumption,  but  they 
could  not  distribute  it  within  the  United 
States. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  I  bowed  to 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  ask  for  a  postponement  of  the 
public  hearings  at  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  which  I  had  requested. 
These  were  to  be  held  June  18,  1962, 
and  in  a  letter  dated  May  31,  1962,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  asked  me  to  request 
a  postponement  until  a  report  on  the 
product  would  be  available  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Know- 
ing that  other  nations  were  beginning 
to  realize  the  great  potential  of  this 
product,  I  was  reluctant  to  delay  the  in- 
evitable approval  of  this  product  one  bit, 
but  I  realized  the  importance  of  the 
forthcoming  report  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

While  I  now  await  the  results  of  this 
study.  I  read  in  the  July  1962  edition  of 
the  Pishboat.  a  magazine  devoted  to  the 
fishing  industry,  that  Norway  is  setting 
up  a  new  plant  in  Tjaerev^iken,  near 
Bergen,  to  produce  fish  protein  concen- 
trate suitable  for  human  consumption. 
The  process  to  be  used  there  has  t>een 
developed  by  scientists  at  the  Norwegian 
Fishery  Directorate's  Chemical-Techni- 
cal Research  Institute.  Add  to  this  the 
reports  that  Russia  is  presently  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  manufactur- 
ing equipment  for  this  product  to  be 
placed  aboard  some  of  its  new,  enlarged 
fishing  ships,  so  that  it  couW  catch  the 
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fish  and  produce  fish  protein  concen- 
trate all  in  the  same  operattoa.  Pilot 
programs  have  begun  in  Central  and 
South  America  on  this  product.  Tha 
sum  toUl  of  aU  this  activity  Is  that  ti» 
United  States  is  being  left  behind  in  the 
development  of  this  very  important  food 
additi\-e.  because  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnistraUon  saw  fit  to  withhold  approv- 
al of  it  within  the  United  States  because 
some  consumers  might  object.  After 
testing  the  product,  FDA  ruled  that  it 
could  be  distributed  abroad  for  human 
consumption,  and  it  has  not  challenged 
its  cleanliness  or  purity.  But  the  United 
States  cannot  in  good  conscience  ask 
otlier  countries  to  accept  our  product 
when  we  aill  not  approve  it  for  ourselves. 
And  so  our  product,  already  developed 
and  ready  to  be  manufactiured,  must 
wait  for  further  study  while  some  other 
countries  catch  up  to  the  lead  we  en- 
joyed in  this  field,  and  even  while  these 
countries  pull  ahead  as  we  remain  in 
the  status  quo. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partm^it  of  Interior  expressing  their 
knowledge  of  the  urgency  of  this  mat- 
ter as  well  as  the  need  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Science's  completing  its 
work  as  soon  as  possible.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  this  letter 
dated  July  11.  1962.  printed  in  the  Con- 

CKESSIONAL  RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows  : 

U.S.  Depaktmxnt  of  thi  iNTcaios, 

Orrici  OF  THE  SECurrAKY. 
Washington.  DC.  July  11. 1962. 
Hon.  PAtn.  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dkar  Senator  I>ouci.as  :  Your  letter  of  July 

5  concerning  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  In  making  the 
study  on  fish  protein  concentrate  requested 
that  we  take  action  to  hurry  up  the  process. 
As  we  stated  in  our  letter  of  June  25,  we  are 
equally  as  Interested  In  an  early  completion 
of  this  study.  We  have  already  dlscuEsed  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  with  the  appropriate 
representatives  of  tlie  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Tlie  Academy  has  accepted  the  aKlgrunent; 
In  fact,  this  acceptance  was  made  public  at 
about  the  same  time  oiu  original  June  25 
letter  was  mailed.  The  Academy  officials  are 
now  actively  engaged  In  gathering  a  repre- 
sentative group  ol  scientific  authorities  who 
wUl  comprise  the  panel.  Upon  close  ques- 
tioning, the  Academy  representatives  gave 
an  oral  and  highly  conservative  estimate  of 

6  months  to  completion  date  after  selection 
of  the  panel. 

We  believe  that  the  worlc  itself  wUl  re- 
quire a  shorter  period  than  this,  and  wlU 
lend  every  effort  to  assist  them  In  achieving 
an  earlier  date  of  completion. 

Again,  we  assure  you  of  our  continuing 
interest  In  this  study  and  our  firm  determi- 
nation that  it  will  not  be  interminable  nor 
a  day  longer  than  Is  necessary  to  achieve  our 
purjxjses. 

Sincerely  voutf, 

Fr.^nk  P    Bkiccs, 
A^sistnnl  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONSUMER 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  President  took  a  major  step 
forward  in  carrying  out  the  administra- 
tion's    consumer     protection     program 
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which  he  outlined  last  March  15  in  a 
special  mefisaRe  to  the  Congress. 

On  Wednesday,  July  18,  the  President 
annoiuiced  the  appointment  of  a  12- 
loember  Consumer  Advisory  Council  to 
provide  advice  to  the  Government  on 
the  consimier's  needs  and  point  of  view. 

For  nearly  30  years,  ever  since  I  served 
on  the  Consumers  Advisory  Board  of  the 
NRA,  I  have  strongly  felt  that  the  con- 
sumer was  the  one  major  interest  in  our 
economy  whose  views  were  not  adequate- 
ly represented  in  the  halls  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  dilemma  of  the  consumer  in  a 
modem  economy  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. Fifty  years  ago,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Taft,  Wesley 
C.  Mitchell,  the  great  business  cycle 
economist,  wrote  that  famous  essay  en- 
titled "The  Backward  Art  of  Spending 
Money."   Mitchell  said : 

Important  as  the  art  of  spending  Is,  we 
have  developed  less  skill  In  Its  practice  than 
In  the  practice  of  making  money.  Common- 
sense  forbids  our  wasting  dollars  earned  by 
Irksome  efforts;  and  yet  we  are  notoriously 
extravagant.  Ignorance  of  qualities,  uncer- 
tainty of  taste,  lack  of  accounting,  careless- 
ness about  prices — faults  that  would  ruin  a 
merchant — prevail  in  our  housekeeping. 
Many  of  us  scarcely  know  what  becomes  of 
our  money:  though  well-schooled  citizens 
of  a  money  economy  ought  to  plan  for  their 
outgoes  no  less  carefully  than  for  their  In- 
comee. 

The  necessity  of  Government  action  to 
protect  the  rights  of  consumers  has  also 
been  a  longstanding  concern. 

Over  25  years  ago,  during  the  first 
term  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
my  colleague  Henry  Simons,  an  ex- 
tremely conservative  economist  who  was 
also  a  stanch  opponent  of  the  New 
Deal,  in  writing  about  the  awful  be- 
wilderment of  the  consumers  as  a  major 
problem  of  public  policy,  -urged  a  pro- 
gram for  consumer  education  and  pro- 
tection. Dr.  Simons  said — 

The  main  opportunities  He  in  organized 
consumer  education  or,  as  a  poet  friend  puts 
It,  In  the  development  of  protective  colora- 
tion for  the  buyer.  But  one  may  be  hopeful 
of  other  changes:  the  development  of  con- 
sumer cooperation  and  (more  important)  of 
agencies,  governmental  and  private,  for  in- 
forming and  advising  consumers;  the  devel- 
opment of  standard  specifications,  standard 
testing,  uniform  grades,  and  accurate  and 
informing  labels  for  consumer  goods.  There 
is  much  that  governmental  agencies  can  do, 
especially  by  way  of  facilitation  and  en- 
couragement, to  promote  these  and  other 
movements  toward  efficient  distribution. 

The  failure  to  develop  more  effective 
representation  for  the  consumer  in  our 
system  of  government  is  no  minor  over- 
sight. As  the  President  stated  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  March  15: 

Consumers,  by  dethition,  include  us  all. 
They  are  the  largest  economic  group  in  the 
economy,  affecting  and  affected  by  almost 
every  public  and  private  economic  decision. 
Two-thirds  of  all  spending  in  the  economy 
is  by  consumers.  But  they  are  the  only 
important  group  in  the  economy  who  are  not 
effectively  organized,  whose  views  are  often 
not  heard. 

The  Federal  Government — by  nature  the 
highest  spokesman  for  all  the  people — has  a 
special  obligation  to  be  alert  to  the  con- 
sumer's needs  and  to  advance  the  consumer's 
interests. 


I  strongly  concur  that  the  FoSeral 
Government  has  a  special  obligation  to 
see  that  the  voice  of  the  consumeji'  be 
heard  when  public  policy  decisionB  are 
being  made  which  vitally  affect  the  Con- 
sumer's interest. 
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The    consumer    does    not    have 
powerful  lobbies   to  plead  his   ca$|e   in 
Washington. 

The  average  consumer  cannot  afford 
the  expense  of  traveling  to  Washington 
to  present  his  views  before  a  legislative 
committee. 

Although  the  consumer  interest  is  both 
broad  and  pervasive,  all  too  often  highly 
organized  and  well-financed  lobbies  rep- 
resenting special  interests  which  are 
opposed  to  the  broad  consumer  interest 
prevail  in  the  decisionmaking  pixjcess 
of  government. 

I  hope  that  the  new  Council  will  be 
able  at  least  to  fill  this  vacuum  and  will 
move  vigorously  to  carry  out  an  effective 
program  of  consumer  protection — a  jpro- 
gram  which  has  been  badly  neglected  in 
the  past. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  many  0ther 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  saying  that 
we  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  Council's 
recommendations  for  remedial  legMla- 
tion,  and  I  hope  that  the  Council  will 
ask  for  the  right  to  appear  before  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  to 
present  the  consumer  s  point  of  view. 

However,  the  appointment  of  this  new- 
Consumer's  Advisory  Council  should  not 
be  regarded  as  the  culmination,  but 
merely  as  the  bare  beginning  of  afl  ef- 
fective program  to  provide  the  consumer 
with  an  adequate  voice  in  the  detajmi- 
nation  of  national  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  of  March  15  clearly 
recognized  that  additional  legislative 
and  administrative  action  will  be  i-e- 
quired  "if  the  Federal  Government  Is  to 
meet  its  responsibility  to  consumers  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights." 

The  President  outlined  a  consumers 
bill  of  rights  in  that  historic  messagje  to 
the  Congress.     He  said : 

These  rights  Include — 

1.  The  right  to  safety  —to  be  protfjcted 
against  the  marketing  of  goods  whlcHrare 
hazardous  to  health  or  life. 

2.  The  right  to  be  informed— to  be  pro- 
tected against  fraudulent,  deceitful,  or 
grossly  misleading  information,  advertising, 
labeling,  or  other  practices,  and  to  be  jjven 
the  facts  he  needs  to  make  an  inforined 
choice. 

3.  Tlie  right  to  choose — to  be  asstjred. 
wherever  possible,  access  to  a  varietv  of 
products  and  services  at  competitive  prices; 
and  in  those  industries  in  which  competition 
is  not  workable  and  Government  regulation 
is  substituted,  an  assurance  of  satlsfacttory 
quality  and  service  at  fair  prices. 

4.  The  right  to  be  heard — to  be  assiiired 
that  consumer  Interests  will  receive  full  land 
sympathetic  consideration  in  the  forra^Ua- 
tlon  of  Government  policy,  and  fair  and  ex- 
peditious treatment  in  its  administmjtive 
tribunals. 

These  are  broad  and  far-reaching  re- 
sponsibiUties.  The  Council  must  be 
prepared  to  overcome  apathy,  indiffer- 
ence, and  indeed  outright  opposition  in 
trying  to  carry  out  their  mission. 

Some  have  already  discounted  their 
efforts. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  on 
Thursday,  July   19,  suggested   that  the 


long  delay  in  appointing  a  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  "indicates  httle  pros- 
pect of  forceful  new  protection  of  con- 
sumer interests." 

I  hope  that  the  Council  will  accept  this 
statement  as  a  challenge  rather  than  a 
prediction,  and  I  hope  that  this  initial 
note  of  skepticism  will  not  deter  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  but  rather 
will  reinforce  their  determination  to 
initiate  a  forceful  and  effective  program 
of  consumer  protection. 

I  believe  that  the  choice  of  members 
of  the  Council  has  been  excellent.  If  the 
Council's  program  reflects  their  individ- 
ual capabilities,  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  biographical  sketches  of  each 
member  of  the  new  Council  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical .sketches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Miss  Helen  G.  Canoyer.  Ithaca,  N.Y.  B.S.. 
1925.  MA.  and  Ph.  D  ,  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Taught  marketing  and  economics  at 
Minnesota,  1941-44.  An  economist  with  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Office  of  Allen 
Property  Custodian  and  War  Production 
Board.  1944  46.  Professor  at  University  of 
Minne.-ota.  1946-53.  Dean,  School  of  Home 
Economics.  Cornell   University,  since   1953. 

David  Angevlne.  Park  Forest.  111.  Majored 
in  economics.  University  of  Kansas.  Grad- 
uate work  at  University  of  Kansas,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  City  and  Northwestern 
University.  Former  publicist  for  munici- 
pally owned  public  utilities  in  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas.  Former  editor  of  Cooperative 
News  Service  and  Cooperative  Consumer  in 
Kansas  City.  For  the  last  10  years  an  as- 
sistant to  former  Representative  Jerry 
Voorhis.  California  Democrat,  head  of  the 
Cooperative  Leag^ue  of  America.  Currently 
information  director  of  the  league.  A  Dem- 
ocrat. 

Dr.  Persia  Campbell  fMrs.  Edward  Rice. 
Jr. I.  Flashing.  Queens.  A  B..  Sidney  Uni- 
versity. M.A..  London  Schofjl  of  Economics, 
graduate  certificate  in  social  economy.  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  Ph.  D..  Columbia  University 
Married  in  1931  and  has  two  children.  As- 
sistant editor  of  Australian  Encyclopedia 
1924  26.  Research  economist.  New  South 
Wales  government.  1926  31.  Associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics.  Queens  College,  1940 
45.  Consumer  cotmsel  to  the  Governor.  New 
York,  1955-58.  Now  professor  and  head  of 
Economics  Department.  Queens  College,  the 
City  University  of  New  York.     A  Democrat. 

Stephen  McKenzle  du  Brul.  Jr..  New  York 
Graduat.ed  from  University  of  Michigan  1950; 
masters  from  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration.  1956.  Worked  with  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Washington,  1950-52. 
Army  service.  1952-54.  Now  a  partner  in 
Lehman  Bros.,  specializing  in  retail' busi- 
ness financing:  director.  May  Department 
Stores  and  Franklin  Manufacturing  Co, 
Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  John  G  Lee.  Farmington.  Conn.  At- 
tended Oxford  School  for  Girls;  honorary  de- 
grees from  Cedar  Crest  College,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity and  Hillyer  College.  Mrs.  Lee  was 
married  in  1926  and  has  four  children. 
President  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Farmington.  1938-12:  president  of  the 
Women's  League  for  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. 1941  49;  president.  National  League  of 
Women  Voters.  1950-58;  presently  active  in 
international  activities  for  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.    A  Republican. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Lewis.  New  York.  Ph.  B.. 
University  of  Chicago;  M.A.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;   Ph.  D..  New  York  University. 
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Married  and  has  two  children.  Taught  at 
Florida  A.  &  M.  College  in  Tallahassee  1925- 
27.  Exeoutlve  secretary  of  the  Urban  League 
of  Kansas  City,  1927  31;  executive  secretary 
of  the  Urban  League  of  Baltimore.  1931-43; 
since  then,  executive  director  of  the  Urban 
League  of  Greater  New  York.  A  Democrat 
Walter  P.  Mondale,  St.  Paul,  Minn  A.B. 
.uid  L.L.B.,  University  of  Minnesota.  Married 
and  has  two  children.  Served  with  the 
Army.  1951-63.  Practiced  law.  1956-60.  At- 
torney General  of  Minnesota  since  1960; 
chairman  of  the  Consumers  Protection  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General.     A  Democrat 

Dr.  Richard  L.  D.  Morse,  Manhattan.  Kans 
A  B..  University  of  Wisconsin.  1938;  Ph.  D  , 
University  of  Chicago.  Married.  Associated 
with  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Iowa  State  University  from  1939  to  1947. 
Taught  at  Florida  State,  1947-55.  Since  1955 
he  has  been  professor  and  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Family  Economics  at  Kansas 
.State  University.  Past  president  of  the 
Council  on  Consumer  Information.  A  Re- 
publican. 

Mrs.  Helen  E  Nelson.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
A  B .  University  of  Colorado;  MA..  MUls 
College;  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
California.  Worked  for  12  years  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Industrial  Relatione. 
.\ctive  in  the  credit  union  movement.  Now 
director  of  the  California  Office  of  Consumer 
Counsel.     A  Democrat. 

Sylvia  Porter  (Mrs  G  Sumner  Collins), 
New  York.  A  B..  Hunter  College:  studied 
•it  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, New  York  University.  Associated 
with  the  New  York  Post  since  1935.  Now 
liiiancial  columnist  and  editor,  writing  syndl- 
cted  dally  column.    A  Democrat. 

Dr.  Caroline  Ware.  Vienna.  Va  A.B , 
Vassar  College;  studied  at  Oxford:  MA.  and 
Ph  D  at  Radcllffe  Married  Taught  at 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Vassar  Special  assistant  to 
the  Consumers  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration.  1934-35. 
Taught  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  Ameri- 
can University,  Howard  University,  and  the 
Cniverslty  of  Puerto  Rico.  Worked  for  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  during  World 
War  II.  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Clearing 
House.  1943-52  Chairman  of  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
1047-50  Now  on  Commission  for  the  Equal 
-Status  of  Women.     A  Democrat 

Dr  Colston  E  Warne.  Aniherst.  Mass. 
AB,  Cornell;  MA.  and  Ph.  D,  University 
of  Chicago.  Married.  Taught  at  various 
universities.  On  the  faculty  of  Amherst 
College  since  1930.  Now  president  of  the 
Consumers  Union  of  the  US  A  .  Inc  .  and 
president  of  International  OflRce  of  Con- 
sumers Union.     A  Democrat 


TAX    REFORM— INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President.  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI,  to  make 
a  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  today. 

Today  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance agreed  to  the  following  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  10650: 

First.  A  new  section  was  added  to  the 
bill  which  amends  the  1939  code  to  pro- 
vide that  the  taxable  year  of  a  two-man 
partnership  did  not  terminate  on  the 
death  of  one  partner,  but  did.  if  the 
surviving  partner  so  elects,  continue  un- 
til the  normal  ending  date  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

Second.  A  new  section  was  added  to 
the  bill  which  provides  that  a  farmer 
may  deduct  the  cost  of  clearing  land 


for  use  in  farming.  The  deduction  is 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,  or  25  percent  of 
the  gross  income  from  farming. 

Third.  An  amendment  was  adopted  to 
the  lobbying  expense  provision  to  permit 
a  business  organization  to  deduct  the 
expenses  of  informing  its  employees  or 
stockholdei-s  of  legislation  or  proposed 
legislation  which  is  of  direct  interest  to 
the  business. 

Fourth.  A  technical  amendment  was 
adopted  to  insure  that  an  institution 
which  fails  to  meet  the  technical  defi- 
nition of  a  domestic  building  and  loan 
association  will  not  be  denied  a  deduc- 
tion for  so-called  dividends  paid  to  de- 
positors with  respect  to  their  withdraw- 
able accounts. 

Fifth.  In  the  case  of  stock  building 
and  loan  associations,  an  amendment 
was  adopted  which  will  permit  these 
associations  to  compute  bad  debt  re- 
serves on  the  same  basis  as  mutuals. 
except  that  in  lieu  of  the  alternative 
deduction  of  60  percent  of  taxable  in- 
come in  the  House  bill,  stock  associa- 
tions will  be  permitted  the  deduction  of 
50  percent  of  taxable  income.  This  ac- 
tion was  in  lieu  of  action  taken  on  July 
20  which  would  have  provided  tax  treat- 
ment similar  to  commercial  banks. 

Sixth.  The  definition  of  a  domestic 
savings  and  loan  association  was  modi- 
fied to  provide  in  general  that  substan- 
tially all  of  such  an  association's  business 
must  be  accepting  savings  and  invest- 
ing in  loans  secured  by  real  property 
except  that  90  percent  of  their  assets 
must  be  invested  in  real  property  loans — 
or  be  in  cash  or  Government  obligations. 
In  addition,  investments  in  residential 
property  loans  must  lepresent  80  per- 
cent of  this  90-percent  category  and  in- 
vestments in  one-  to  four-unit  residential 
housing  must  represent  70  percent  of 
this  90-percent  category.  Investments 
not  controlled  by  the  90-percent  Umita- 
tion  may  not  be  invested  in  private  cor- 
porate stock. 

Seventh.  The  information-reporting 
requirements,  adopted  earlier  by  the 
committee  in  lieu  of  withholding  on  in- 
terest, dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends, were  modified  to  provide  a  penal- 
ty for  failure  to  furnish  a  statement  to 
recipients  of  $10  or  more  of  such  items, 
unless  the  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect.  Under 
the  modification  the  penalty  is  to  be  $10 
for  each  statement  not  furnished,  but  the 
total  penalty  is  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 

Eighth.  In  the  case  of  mututl  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  companies,  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  House  bill  between  divi- 
dend-paying and  deviating  mutuals  was 
eliminated  by  removing  the  requirement 
that  underwriting  losses  created  by  the 
payment  of  poUcy  dividend  be  charged 
to  the  protection  against  loss  account 
instead  of  against  investment  income. 

Ninth.  Adopted  an  amendment  to  ap- 
ply the  ordinary  income  treatment  to 
sales  of  depreciable  property  only  to  the 
extent  of  depreciation  deducted  after 
December  31.  1962.  instead  of  after  De- 
cember 1961  as  under  the  House  bill. 

Tenth.  In  the  case  of  cooperatives,  a 
technical  amendment  was  made  in  the 
provision  adopted  earlier  by  the  commit- 
tee under  which  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  scrip  must  be  paid  in  cash.    Under 
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the  amendment  the  payee  is  given  up  to 
90  days  after  cooperative  issues  the 
check  and  scrip  in  which  to  cash  the 
check  and  have  the  scrip  treated  as  tax- 
able to  the  patron.  If  it  is  endorsed  and 
cashed  within  the  90-dav  period  the 
scrip  will  be  deductible  by  the  co-op. 

Eleventh.  A  new  provision  was  added 
to  the  bill  to  provide  that  charitable 
contributions,  made  by  an  individual 
who  qualifies  for  the  special  spreadback 
of  income  over  the  years  during  which 
it  was  earned,  may  also  qualify  for  the 
spreadback.     Effective  date.  1962. 

Madam  President,  this  discharges  my 
duty  and  promise  to  the  chairman  hi 
the  committee.  If  I  may,  now  I  wish 
to  speak  as  art  individual. 

The  decisions  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  this  date  have  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate.  The  President  orig- 
inally submitted  a  program  which  was 
designed  to  "plug"  about  $1.6  billion  or 
$1.8  billion  of  tax  loopholes  and  give 
about  $1.2  billion  or  $1.4  billion  in  the 
form  of  investment  credits  to  business. 
The  loopholes  which  the  President  pro- 
posed to  "plug"  were  most  modest  in 
nature.  There  wsis  no  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  27 » 2  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance on  gas  and  oil,  which  is  probably 
the  most  conspicuous  abuse  in  our  whole 
tax  system.  The  President  did  not  pro- 
pose to  touch  that,  but  he  did  propose 
to  "plug"  some  of  the  minor  loopholes. 

The  bill  was  "watered  down"  in  the 
House,  and  the  deliberations  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  date  have  distinctly 
weakened  it  and,  in  my  judgment,  made 
almost  a  mockery  of  it. 

The  committee  has  twice,  by  very  de- 
cisive votes,  voted  down  a  proposal  to 
retain  the  withholding  provision  with 
respect  to  the  tax  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest income.  This  provision  was  in  the 
House  bill.  It  would  have  netted  in  the 
current  year  from  $900  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion in  taxes  which  are  owed  but  not 
paid,  taxes  either  avoided  or  evaded  by 
the  recipients  of  dividends  and  interest 
income. 

The  committee  was  exposed  to  a  great 
propaganda  campaign  coming  from  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the  Mid- 
west, the  Far  West,  and  the  South,  and 
mutual  savings  banks  in  the  East.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  this  propaganda  cam- 
paign has  prevailed  so  far  as  the  Finance 
Committee  is  concerned. 

We  should  realize  very  clearly  that 
this  is  not  a  proposal  for  a  new  tax,  that 
dividends  and  interest  income  are  sub- 
ject to  taxes  exactly  like  wages  and  sal- 
aries. Wages  and  salaries  are  subject 
to  withholding.  There  is  very  Uttle  eva- 
sion or  avoidance  of  the  taxes  on  wages 
and  salaries,  but  approximately  $4  bil- 
lion to  $5  billion  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest income  yearly  is  not  reported  by 
the  recipients,  and  taxes  are  not  paid 
on  that  income.  Uncle  Sam  therefore 
loses  from  $900  miUion  to  $1  bilhon  in 
revenue  yearly,  and  as  a  result  the  taxes 
on  other  people  are  higher  than  they 
would  otherwise  be. 

I  am  very  happy  that  five  of  us  this 
morning  stood  together  in  trying  to  re- 
store the  provision  for  withholding  of 
the  taxes  on  dividends  and  interest  In- 
come. I  am  very  happy  to  salute  the 
distinguished   Senator  from  Tennessee 
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[Mr.  Oou],  who  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  on  the  committee.  I  am  very 
happy  also  that  I  was  one  of  the  five 
who  joined  in  this  struggle. 

In  the  second  place,  the  ccxnmittee 
has  widened  the  provision  which  deals 
with  expense  accounts,  and  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  House  language  and  the 
interpretation  given  by  the  House  report 
has  provided  that  an  ^expense  which  a 
prudent  man  might  undertake  could  be 
deducted  for  tax  purposes.  This  would 
open  the  way  to  all  the  abuses  which 
now  exist.  It  would  make  possible  ex- 
penditures for  yachts,  for  hunting 
lodges,  for  fishing  lodges,  for  theater 
tickets,  and  for  dinners  at  expensive  res- 
taurants, all  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
expenses,  and  Uncle  Sam  would  be  the 
invisible  *bost,  picking  up  52  percent  of 
the  check. 

This  was  an  unconscionable  perform- 
ance, and  was  made  still  worse  by  the 
action  of  the  ccxnmittee  last  week  which, 
as  I  imderstand,  provided  that  if  a  man 
went  to  a  convention  abroad,  he  could 
take  his  wife  for  a  6-day  trip  subse- 
quently and  the  expenses  of  the  trip 
could  be  deducted. 

In  the  third  place,  the  committee  has 
virtually  "gutted"  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  taxation  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
American  corporations.  I  give  great 
credit  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  making  a  valiant  fight  on  this  issue. 
The  decision  by  the(  committee  even 
eliminated  the  so-call^  gross-up.  The 
present  situation,  as  i  understand  it,  is 
that  an  American  dorporation  doing 
business  abroad,  or  a  subsidiary  of  an 
American  corporation  doing  business 
abroad,  which  pays  foreign  taxes  can 
deduct  the  foreign  taxes  which  it  pays 
first  from  income  and  therefore  reduce 
the  taxable  income  by  that  amount,  and 
also  credit  the  taxes  virtually  dollar  for 
dollar  against  the  American  taxes  which 
the  company  otherwise  would  have  to 
pay.  In  this  way  there  0  allowed  a 
double  deduction  of  foreign  taxes,  first 
against  income  and  then  directly 
against  taxes.  I  think  this  is  uncon- 
scionable. I  cannot  understand  the  ac- 
tion by  the  Finance  Committee  in  re- 
moving the  provision  relating  to  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  subsidiaries. 

The  fourth  crucial  mistake  which  I 
think  the  Finance  Committee  made  was 
to  open  wide  the  lobbsang  provision. 
That  was  already  not  as  ^trong  as  it 
should  have  been  under  the  interpreta- 
tions given  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  Now  two  forms  of  an  amend- 
ment are  to  be  provided.  The  first  would 
provide  that  the  expenditures  of  organi- 
zations, corporations,  and  individuals  in 
directly  approaching  legislators  on  mat- 
ters in  which  they  have  a  direct  finan- 
cial interest  may  be  deducted. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
would  apply  not  only  to  personal  con- 
tacts with  Members  of  Congress  and 
appearances  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, to  which  some  people  like  to 
make  frequent  reference,  but  also  would 
include  every  legislative  body  of  every 
State  and  every  political  subdivision 
thereof? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  response  to  the 
query  by  the  Senator  from  Tenna^see, 
it  would  include  expenditures  for  ap- 
pearances or  direct  influence  uc>on  legis- 
lators— not  only  national  legislators»i  but 
also  for  State,  local,  and  county  legdsla- 
tors  as  well.  \ 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  it  not  inctude 
research,  preparation,  travel,  and  Inci- 
dental expenses  for  such  visitations  iand 
appearances? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  iS  true.      I 

This  morning,  the  abuse  was  eom- 
pounded  by  the  adoption  of  another 
amendment  which  would  permit  a  busi- 
ness organization  to  deduct  the  expefises 
of  informing  its  employees  or  stock- 
holders of  legislation  or  proposed  legis- 
lation which  is  of  direct  interest  tO|  the 
business.  So  the  building  and  loan  as- 
sociatons  and  mutual  savings  banks 
which  carried  on  the  campaign  against 
the  withholding  of  the  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest  income  could  deduct  tbose 
expenditm-es,  which  they  have  incurred 
in  informing  their  members,  and  Uhcle 
Sam  would  pay  52  percent  of  the  bWl. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  Twill 
the  Senator  yield  further?  i 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield.  | 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  amendittent 
which  the  committee  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  way  for  national  lobbying  or- 
ganizations to  be  established  on  a  per- 
manent basis? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  and  proftides 
that  the  Treasury  shall  finance  52  per- 
cent of  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  that  is  in  the  nftme 
of  tax  reform? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  Cor- 
rect. 

Madam  President,  I  call  attentiMli  to 
the  fact  that  deductions  would  be  per- 
mitted only  to  those  who  have  a  direct 
financial  interest  in  the  question  uijder 
consideration.  Such  a  deduction  would 
not  be  permitted  to  members  of  the  pub- 
lic who  have  a  general  interest.  Tlhey 
are  riUed  out  of  court.  They  must  pay 
the  entire  expenditures  themselves  and 
get  no  deduction.  But  the  corporations 
can  get  a  deduction. 

The  amendment  would  give  aided 
weapons  to  those  who  already  have 
strong  weapons.  One  of  the  great  weak- 
nesses In  political  democracies  is  the  fact 
that  the  consuming  interest,  the  general 
interest,  is  diffused.  On  any  measure  it 
amounts  to  only  a  few  cents  or  a  few 
dollars  per  person,  but  spread  over  the 
country  it  amounts  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  particular  grbup 
which  stands  to  profit. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  organize  the 
general  interest  at  present.  It  is  easy 
to  organize  a  special  interest.  The 
Finance  Committee  has  adopted  an 
amendment  which  would  still  further 
strengthen  the  powerful  special  interests 
and  would  deny  any  corresponding  re- 
lief to  the  weak  general  interest,  and 
provides  that  Uncle  Sam  should  pay  half 
the  expenditures. 

I  have  tried  to  be  restrained  in  what 
I  have  said,  but  the  amendment  is  ©ne 
of  the  most  unconscionable  amendments 
that  a  committee  has  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  restraint,  and  thank 
him  for  his  explanation.  I  can  hardly 
believe  It.    I  hope  it  is  fiction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  it  is  not  fiction. 
That  is  not  all. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  could  not  be  more 
in  agreement  with  anyone  than  I  am 
with  the  Senator  in  the  statement  he 
has  just  made  and  the  position  he  has 
taken  on  this  vital  and  important  issue. 
He  is  absolutely  correct.  I  hope  that  his 
views  and  those  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  on  this  question  and 
related  questions  will  prevail.  I  know 
that  ultimately  they  will. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
the  fifth  gross  error  made  by  the  com- 
mittee was  in  connection  with  the  3-per- 
cent investment  credit  given  to  regulated 
private  utilities. 

As  we  know,  the  President  proposed 
an  8-percent  investment  credit  allow- 
ance, ^yhich  would  have  amounted  to 
$1,200  million  or  $1,400  million.  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  it  was  the  wisest 
way  in  which  to  distribute  any  savings 
made  by  plugging  tax  loopholes,  but  it 
was  adopted  by  the  committee,  subject 
to  a  restriction  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Included  in  that  measure,  as  it  came 
from  the  House,  was  a  provision  that 
a  3-percent  investment  credit  would  be 
given  to  regulated  private  utiUties,  which 
would  have  amounted  to  a  tax  rebate  of 
$200  million  a  year  to  the  electrical 
companies,  the  gas  companies,  the  tele- 
phone companies  and  the  like. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  tax  rebate  to 
be  paid  to  that  group  of  companies  in 
order  to  induce  investment.  Those  com- 
panies, subject  to  regulation,  are  guar- 
anteed a  rate  of  return  on  their  capital 
which  is  generally  an  extremely  generous 
rate  of  return.  The  added  3-percent 
credit  would  not  create  any  added  in- 
vestment in  the  private  utilities. 

It  will  be  a  sheer  bonus  to  the  private 
utilities.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the 
consuming  interests  and  State  utility 
commissions  to  recapture  those  amounts 
for  the  consumers  by  lowering  the  rates. 
In  the  first  place,  such  efforts  would  have 
to  be  made  in  50  States.  Moreover,  we 
all  know  the  degree  to  which  the  State 
public  utilities  commissions  are  under 
the  control  of  the  private  utility  com- 
panies. So  very  httle  of  that  amount 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers. 
The  amount  would  be  initially  a  present 
of  $200  million  a  year  to  the  private 
utilities. 

Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
that  they  made  public  objection  to  that 
provi.sion.  They  have  said  that  they  do 
not  want  it.  It  would  be  very  cumber- 
some for  them.  Besides.  I  think  perhaps 
they  are  afraid  it  might  damage  what  m 
the  words  of  Madison  Avenue  is  termed 
their  "public  image."  So  there  is  a  great 
utility  that  does  not  want  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  provision  would  be 
forced  on  them  to  the  tune  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
hopes  which  the  President  had  when  he 
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asked  for  the  biU.  which  was  to  be  both 
tax  reform  and  stimulative  of  invest- 
ment and  the  present  bill.  There  is  very 
little  tax  reform  in  the  bill,  but  there  is 
an  investment  credit. 

Mr.   GORE.    Madam   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.     There  is  a  great  deal  of 
tax  reform  in  reverse  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  many  ways  this 
will  create  a  worse  tax  system  than  the 
one  with  which  we  started.  There  are 
.some  good  features  still  retained,  notably 
the  improvement  in  the  taxation  of  mu- 
tual insurance  companies  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  However,  these 
are  minor  compared  with  the  weaknesses 
which  have  been  put  into  the  bill.  I 
wanted  to  make  this  statement  to  alert 
the  country  as  best  one  can  as  to  what  is 
happening.  Some  of  us  intend  to  move 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  to 
return  to  the  House  language  on  expense 
accounts,  to  eliminate  the  loopholes  on 
lobbying,  and  to  try  once  again  to  elimi- 
nate the  3-percent  credit  for  the  private 
utilities.  Whether  or  not  we  will  be 
.'successful,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe 
that  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  should  have  another  oppor- 
tvmity  to  survey  their  work  in  quiet  and 
to  hear  from  the  public  and  to  consult 
their  consciences,  and  to  decide  whether 
they  will  not  reverse  their  decisions.  In 
any  event,  I  can  promise  that  those  of  us 
who  have  been  striving  for  genuine  tax 
reform,  although  few  in  number,  are 
undaunted  in  spirit,  and  that  we  intend 
to  carry  this  fight  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  and  appeal  to  the  country  and  to 
the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
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NOTED  FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN 
SCIENTISTS  PLEAD  WITH  NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY  TO  RE- 
CONSIDER THEIR  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
INDIANA  DUNES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
some  of  the  most  famous  zoologists  bi- 
ologists, and  ornithologists  of  the  world 
have  appealed  to  the  ti-ustees  of  North- 
western University  to  abandon  the  path 
of  expediency  and  reconsider  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  now  imminent  destruc- 
tion of  the  key  section  of  the  beautiful 
Indiana  Dunes. 

Among  the  famous  foreign  scientists 
siiining  this  appeal  are  the  following: 
Jean  Delacour.  the  widely  known  French 
ornithologist ;  Rudolf  Dorst,  chairman  of 
the  German  section  of  the  International 
Council  for  Bird  Protection;  Sten  Oster- 
lof.  director  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Stockholm.  Sweden: 
and  A.  J.  Marshall,  professor  of  zoology. 
University  of  Australia  at  Victoria. 

The  American  signers  of  the  appeal 
include  these  authorities:  Alexander 
Wetmore,  former  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution:  Dean  Armadon,  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  New  York  City:  George  H. 
Lowery.  president  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists Union;  Alfred  M.  Bailey,  wild- 
life photographer  of  the  Colorado  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History:  Donald  Culross 
Pcattie.  the  famous  writer-naturalist 
«ho   grew  up  in  the  Midwest:    Edwin 


Way  Teale.  the  famous  American  natu- 
ralist, who  grew  up  in  the  dunes  and 
who  wrote  "Dune  Boy";  OUver  L.  Austin 
Jr.,  author  of  "Birds  of  the  World"; 
R.  Marlin  Perkins,  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  Zoo;  Roger  Tony  Peterson,  author 
of  "Peterson  Bird  Guides";  Paul  L.  Er- 
rmgton.  the  University  of  Iowa  biologist 
and  expert  on  wildlife  management" 
Charles  Olmstead.  professor  of  botany  at 
the  University  of  Chicago:  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Beecher,  director  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Their  appeal,  in  a  statement  stress- 
ing the  unique  scientific  values  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes,  was  submitted  yesterday 
before  a  Corps  of  Engineers  hearing  in 
Valparaiso.  Ind.,  on  the  application  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  to  construct  a  tem- 
porary pier  into  Lake  Michigan  over 
which,  after  leveling  one  of  the  finest 
areas  of  unspoiled  dunes,  it  will  move 
the  dunes  sand  and  dump  it  into  barges 
on  Lake  Michigan.  From  the  Indiana 
shore,  the  dunes  sand— some  2 '2  million 
cubic  yards  of  it — will  be  transported 
to  the  shoreline  at  Evanston,  111.,  where 
it  will  be  dumped  into  the  Lake  to  pro- 
vide 70  or  80  acres  of  additional  campus 
for  Northwestern  University. 

What  could  be  more  callous  and  more 
contrary  to  the  civic  and  cultural  virtues 
which  a  great  university  is  supposed  to 
represent  in  our  society  than  for  one  of 
the  leading  Uberal  arts  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  to  ac- 
quiesce and  indeed  to  cooperate  in  this 
conspiracy  to  destroy  the  irreplaceable 
dunes? 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times  be- 
fore, the  effort  to  save  the  remaining  un- 
spoiled sections  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
perfectly  fits  the  challenge  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  report  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion; namely,  that  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas  are  needed  where  the 
people  are.  Located  within  an  hour's 
travel  of  7 '2  miUion  people,  the  Indiana 
Dunes  are  the  most  valuable  unprotected 
recreational  resource  in  the  Midwest. 

But  equally  important,  the  dunes  are 
an  unequalled  scientific  resource.  They 
are — as  the  appeal  made  yesterday  by 
the  world-famous  scientists  points  out — 
the  home  of  the  science  of  ecology  and 
a  natural  laboratory  for  research  in 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  geography,  soil 
science,  and  meteorology  used  by  many 
great  institutions  of  learning  including 
the  university  which  is  a  party  to  its 
planned  destruction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  News  article  of  July 
25,  1962,  describing  the  scientists'  appeal 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SciEhfTiSTS  To  Urge  Saving  of  Dines 
(By  Ruth  Moore) 

The  Indiana  Dunes,  with  their  record  of 
12,000  years  of  life  and  geological  change,  are 
one  of  the  world's  most  Important  natural 
areas,  a  score  of  leading  world  scientists  de- 
clared Tuesday. 

Outstanding  zoologists,  biologists,  and 
ornithologists  of  this  country  and  many 
others  Joined  in  calling  attention  to  the 
unique  scientific  Interest  of  the  dunes  area 
now  threatened  with  destruction. 


Their  staKments  will  be  presented  at  a 
hearing  at  Valparaiso.  Ind..  Thursday  and 
Friday.  ' 

AKMT    HXARINC 

At  the  hearing,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers will  take  testimony  on  the  propoeed 
construction  of  a  pier  for  removing  a  large 
section  of  the  dunes  pUed  up  since  glacial 
times  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Is  the  owner  of  the 
dunes  section,  but  the  Save  the  Dune*  Coun- 
cil and  others  are  trying  to  preserve  the  area 
for  i:  national  park.  The  sand  which  would 
be  stripped  away  would  be  sold  for  a  landflU 
for  ihe  expansion  of  the  Evanston  campus  of 
Northwestern  University.  This  would  be 
preliminary  to  a  planned  Lake  Michigan  h*- 
bor. 

In  no  other  area  here  or  abroad,  said  the 
scientists,  is  there  so  clear  a  progression  of 
the  building  up  of  one  dune  after  another 
and  of  the  succession  of  plant  and  animal 
life  through  the  12,000  years. 

HOW    PLANTS    DEVELOP 

On  the  sand  now  being  cast  up  at  the  edge 
of  the  water  a  few  sand-binding  grasses  take 
root.  Cotton  woods  then  begin  to  grow.  As 
new  dunes  are  deposited  an  oak  forest  grows 
on  the  older  dunes,  and  later  still  a  rich 
mixed  forest,  with  a  foot-thick  soil  testifying 
to  12.000  years  of  plant  decay. 

The  science  of  plant  ecology— the  relation- 
ship between  organisms,  and  between  them 
and  their  environment— was  founded  on 
studies  made  at  the  dunes.  Nowhere  Is  there 
a  better  Illustration  of  how  pioneer  pUnta  so 
condition  bare  sand  that  more  advanced 
plant  communities  can  succeed  them  said 
the  scientists. 

Among  the  noted  foreign  scientists  plead- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  the  dunes  as  a 
unique  natural  area  are  Jean  Delacour 
French  ornithologist;  Rudolf  Dorst,  chair- 
man of  the  German  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  for  Bird  Protection;  Sten 
Osterlof.  director.  Royal  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Stockholm;  A.  J  Marshall,  professor 
of  zoology.  University  of  Australia  at  Victoria. 

AMEKICAN    CHOUP 

The  Americans  urging  the  preservation  of 
the  dunes  Include:  Alexander  Wetmore,  for- 
mer secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; Dean  Amadon,  American  Musetim  of 
Natural  History,  New  York;  George  H.  Lowery, 
president  of  the  American  Ornithologists 
Union;  Alfred  M.  Bailey,  wildlife  photogra- 
pher of  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Nattiral 
History. 

Others  calling  the  dunes  a  necessity  for 
science  Include:  Donald  Culross  Peattle 
writer-naturalist:  Edwin  Way  Teale.  natural- 
ist; Oliver  L.  Austin.  Jr.,  author  of  "Birds  of 
the  World";  R.  Marlin  Perkins,  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  zoo;  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  au- 
thor of  "Peterson  Bird  Guides. "  and  Paul  L 
Errlngton,  biologist  and  expert  on  wildlife 
management  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  signed 
by  the  scientists  named  in  the  news  arti- 
cle and  others  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Appeal  to  Northwestekn  UNivnisrrT  To 

Save  the  Dunes 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Chicago— cross- 
roads of  the  continent — Includes  natural 
features  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass 
Into  time.  Beginning  in  1917  the  county 
forest  preserves  have  been  acquired  as  • 
green  belt  of  natural  woodland  around  the 
city  but  the  move  to  make  the  Indiana 
Dunes  a  national  park  at  that  time  got  lost 
in  the  crises  of  World  War  I.  Now  this 
area — save  for  the  small  Indiana  Dunes  State 
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Park — Is  the  subject  of  a  last-ditch  survival 
struggle  against  Industrialization  by  two 
steel   companies — Bethlehem   and  Midwest. 

This  is  bad  land  use.  In  the  face  of  rapid 
population  rise.  President  Kennedy  has  em- 
phasized the  need  to  include  any  available 
area  In  an  expanded  green  belt  before  It  is 
too  late.  But  this  area  Is  one  of  a  kind. 
Prof.  Henry  C.  Cowles  said  that  "the  dunes 
of  Lake  Michigan  are  much  the  grandest  In 
the  entire  world"  with  "contrasting  types  of 
plant  life  •  •  •  from  bare  dunes  to  mag- 
nificent primeval  forests."  Senator  Doug- 
las' Senate  bill  1797.  now  in  subcommittee, 
seeks  to  preserve  the  remaining  9,000  acres 
of  dxmeland  with  6*/i  miles  of  shoreline  as  a 
national  lakeshore  for  the  recreation  and 
education  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
Since  the  major  acquisitions  of  forest  pre- 
serves we  have  fallen  far  behind  other  cities. 

Professor  Cowles,  University  of  Chicago 
botanist,  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  Indiana  Dunes  over  60  years 
ago.  His  electclf3rlng  demonstration  that 
pioneer  plants  so  condition  bare  sand  that 
more  advanced  plant  conun\uilties  can  suc- 
ceed them  really  founded  the  science  of 
plant  ecology  in  America.  And  it  is  doubtful 
that  this  amiable  scientist  and  teacher  could 
have  made  such  a  discovery  anywhere  else 
than  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Here  natural  forces  and  a  steadily  reced- 
ing shoreline  had  conspired,  during  the 
12,000  years  since  the  melting  of  the  con- 
tinental glaciers,  to  set  up  a  gigantic,  con- 
trolled experiment,  unique  in  the  world. 
One  could  reconstruct  the  history  of  this 
plant  succession  because  the  whole  series 
of  dunes  could  be  roughly  dated.  The  dune 
ridge  forming  on  the  beach  today  Is  young; 
the  ridge  farthest  Inland  Is  oldest.  To  tra- 
verse an  Ideal  cross  section  from  the  beach 
Inland  would  be  to  pass  froni  the  sand-blnd- 
Ing  grasses  and  cottonwoods  of  the  forediuie. 
through  pine  dunes,  then  oak  dunes,  finally 
Into  rich,  moist  forest — Its  foot-thick  soil 
testifying  to  10,000  years  of  plant  decay. 

Others  followed  Cowles.  Prof.  Victor 
Shelf  ord  showed  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
animal  life  that  accompanied  plant  com- 
plexity Inland;  he  also  reconstructed  the  life 
history  of  ponds,  reasoning  that  interdunal 
ponds  were  also  successively  older  inland. 
The  students  of  these  men  founded  univer- 
sity ecology  departments  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  country.  The  principles  dis- 
cof^ed  are  taught  over  the  world. 

Research  and  classwork  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  dunes  by  all  local  universities : 
Indiana,  Purdue,  Roosevelt,  Northwestern, 
DePaul,  Loyola,  Butler,  the  UniversiUes  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Chicago  Teachers  College,  to  name  the  larg- 
est. The  fields  have  covered  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  geography,  soil  science,  and  meteor- 
ology, and  thj  research  In  this  natiual  lab- 
oratory school  goes  on.  The  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  conducts  field  trips  for 
students  and  teachers. 

Under  a  recent  agreement  with  Bethlehem 
Steel.  Northwestern  University  is  acquiring 
sand  fill  for  its  campus  expansion  from  Sen- 
ator Douglas'  unit  2.  embracing  by  far  the 
best  remaining  area  from  the  teaching  and 
recreational  standpoint.  We  urge  the  North- 
western trustees  to  abandon  the  path  of 
expediency  and  reconsider.  This  area  is  vir- 
tually unique  and  most  nearly  illustrates 
Cowles'  classical  ttory. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President.  I 
hope  that  this  appeal  to  abandon  the 
path  of  expediency— in  which  I  join- 
will  touch  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of 
the  trustees  and  officers  of  Northwestern 
University,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  fact  is  that 
Northwestern  does  not  have  to  accept 
the  dtines  sand,  and  that  if  it  would  re- 
fuse to  accept  it,  there  would  be  no  pur- 
pose to  the  Immediate  destruction  of 


this  area  of  the  dunes.  The  Chioiigo 
Sanitary  District  has  already  ofTeted 
Northwestern  enough  free  fill — al()ng 
with  assistance  in  transporting  it-^to 
complete  their  entire  planned  i)ew 
campus. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  a  party 
to  getting  the  Chicago  sanitary  distefict 
to  offer  this  fill  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, because  I  want  Northwester^  to 
expand  its  campus.  University  offlolals 
say  they  are  nevertheless  bound  to  ac- 
cept the  dunes  sand"  because  of  a  oon- 
tract  signed  before,  they  say,  they  were 
aware  of  the  source  of  the  sand.  Beth- 
lehem and  State  of  Indiana  officials 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  appeals,  the  former 
asserting  that  it  has  no  moral  responsi- 
bility whatever  to  do  anything  other 
than  what  it  alone  desires  to  do  to  ^is 
national  treasure,  and  the  latter  claatm- 
ing  that  immediate  leveling  of  the 
dunes  is  necessary  to  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  Bums  Ditch  Harbor. 
And  the  Cbrps  of  Elngineers  maintt(ins 
that  it  must  ignore  any  question  excppt 
that  of  possible  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion in  Lake  Michigan. 

All  of  these  parties  seelt  to  wash  their 
hands  of  any  legal  and  moral  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.  But  if  this  plan 
goes  through  this  stain  on  their  rejpu- 
tation  will  not  be  wsished  away. 

Let  us  talce  the  parties  in  turn.  First, 
Northwestern  University  officials  claim 
they  must  take  the  dunes  sand  because 
they  have  agreed  in  a  contract  with  ihe 
Mary  Construction  Co.  and  the  Missouri 
Valley  Dredging  Co.  to  accept  fill  de- 
livered by  these  agents.  They  further 
state  that  they  cannot  refuse  the  sand 
because  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  refuses  to 
release  the  two  companies  and  the  uni- 
versity from  any  obligation  under  the 
contract,  and  because  they  would  be 
liable  for  damages  of  $1.7  million  as 
threatened  by  the  State  of  Indiana  »|nd 
Bethlehem. 

But  the  fact  is  that  even  if  North- 
western had  to  break  the  contract— al- 
though there  is  reason  to  believe  North- 
western does  not  have  legal  obligation 
under  the  circumstances,  its  possible 
damages  would  be  limited  to  $20,000. 
This  is  because  Bethlehem  has  admitted 
that  $20,000  is  the  total  compensation 
it  is  to  receive  from  the  two  companfies 
for  the  entire  2Y2  million  cubic  yard*  of 
sand. 

The  threatened  suit  for  $1.7  million 
by  the  State  of  Indiana  is  simply  a  fic- 
tional argument.  Indiana  and  Bethile- 
hem  officials  claim  that  removal  of  the 
sand  for  North wei^tern  would  "save"  this 
amount  in  the  construction  of  the  BiBfns 
Ditch  Harbor.  But  the  facts  are  that  this 
proposed  harbor  is  not  authorized,  nor 
even  near  to  being  authorized.  More- 
over, the  amount  of  this  value  said  to 
accrue  from  leveling  this  area  of  the 
dunes  is  an  obvious  exaggeration,  even  if 
the  proposed  harbor  was  anything  more 
than  what  it  is:  an  economically  unjusti- 
fied project  to  benefit  certain  speelal 
interests  which  has  very  little  chance  of 
being  authorized. 

Thus,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Norlih- 
western  could  do  much  more  to  avoid 
being  a  party  to  this  destruction  of  the 
dunes.    I  urge  its  officials  to  respond  to 


the  appeal  of  these  eminent  scientists 
and  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  its 
alumni  and  friends. 

Next,  to  consider  Bethlehem's  respon- 
sibility, it  is  true  that  the  title  to  the 
dunes  area  in  question  is  legally  held  by 
Bethlehem  Steel.  But  the  dimes  are 
also  a  national  treasure.  They  are  the 
subject  of  a  bill,  S.  1797,  to  preserve  them 
as  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
proposed  Burns  Ditch  Harbor  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  nor  by  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress, nor  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Careful  studies  of  the  economics  of  this 
proposal  have  shown  that  the  benefit  to 
cost  ratio  is  about  0.51  to  1  for  the  Fed- 
eral investment  and  only  about  0.15  to  1 
for  the  total  investment.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  harbor  is  not 
authorized  and  is  not  likely  to  be  au- 
thorized in  the  near  future  or  ever. 

So  the  question  is,  why  does  Bethlehem 
push  so  hard  to  begin  the  immediate 
leveling  of  the  dunes  for  which  it  is  to 
receive  only  $20,000?  It  certainly  is  not 
for  the  income  from  selling  the  sand,  for 
under  normal  circumstances  2V2  million 
cubic  yards  of  this  sand  would  be  worth 
at  least  more  than  $1  million. 

The  only  answer  one  can  reach  is  that 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  officials  are  will- 
ing— nay,  anxious — to  wantonly  destroy 
this  beautiful  gift  of  nature  in  order 
to  present  the  Congress  with  a  fait 
accompli.  Their  twisted  reasoning  must 
be  "if  we  can  level  the  dunes  then  the 
question  of  saving  them  will  be  obvi- 
ated." The  corollary  of  this  thinking 
is  "and  to  hell  with  the  public." 

Now,  only  a  brief  mention  of  the  two 
companies  to  which  Bethlehem  is  giv- 
ing the  sand  for  $20,000  and  with  which 
Northwestern  has  contracted  for  the 
delivery  of  the  sand.  In  a  recently  con- 
cluded tax  evasion  trial  before  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Hammond,  Ind.,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Gary  Post  Tribune  of  June 
21,  1962,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  McMaken,  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  companies,  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Dredging  Co.  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  testified  that  in  1955  he  paid  $15,- 

000  in  bribe  money  for  distribution  to 
Hanunond  City  CouncU  members  in  or- 
der to  secure  an  exemption  from  a  city 
ordinance  prohibiting  sand  mining. 

Madam  President.  I  certainly  would 
not  be  proud  to  be  associated  in  any  en- 
terprise— much  less  the  very  question- 
able cause  of  destroying  the  dunes — with 
a  company  that  does  business  in  this 
manner.  If  I  were  an  officer  of  North- 
western University,  I  would  have  serious 
second  thoughts  about  doing  business 
with  such  an  organization. 

As  far  as  the  officials  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  involved  in  this  are  concerned, 

1  can  only  say  that  their  rush  to  level 
and  destroy  forever  the  most  precious 
natural  gift  in  Indiana  is  beyond  under- 
standing. There  is  no  harbor  authorized 
and  there  is  no  benefit  to  Indiana  which 
will  come  from  simply  leveling  and  ship- 
ping out  the  dunes.  At  first  it  was 
claimed  that  a  slip  of  the  proposed  har- 
bor would  be  dug  in  the  process  of  deliv- 
ering the  sand  to  Northwestern,  but  now 
even  that  shaky  pretext  of  benefit  haa 
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been  abandoned,  and  the  sand  is  to  be 
acquired  simply  by  leveling  an  are*. 

I  repeat.  Madam  President,  azxl  with 
great  sadness,  that  the  activities  of  these 
officials  is  simply  beyond  underBtanding. 
Now  for  the  final  party  to  this  desecra- 
tion: the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
It  too  seeks  to  wash  Its  haods  of  p>u 
matter  and  to  say  that  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Government  its  only 
concern  is  the  effect  of  the  proposed  pier 
on  navigation.  In  fact,  the  district  en- 
gineer, in  his  original  annotmcenaent  of 
yesterday's  hearing  and  in  statements  to 
the  press,  warned  all  prospective  wit- 
nesses that  the  public  hearing  would  be 
concerned  only  with  tiavlgation  ques- 
tions and  that  he  would  rule  out  of  order 
any  comments  on  irrelevant  issues. 
Presumably,  this  meant  that  any  state- 
ment about  the  effort  in  Congress  to  pre- 
serve the  area  in  question  as  proposed  in 
S.  1797,  or  about  the  effect  the  pier 
would  have  on  pollution  and  beach  ero- 
sion along  the  lakeshore.  would  be  ir- 
relevant in  the  opinion  of  the  district 
engineer. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  Chicago  Daily  News  arti- 
cle of  June  25,  1962,  written  by  Charles 
Nicodemus.  of  that  newspaper's  Wash- 
ington bureau,  which  describes  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  announcement  of  the 
district  engineer,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco&o. 
as  follows: 

Stkzx  Pnu  SzEKs  Pminr  on  Dunxs  Job 
(By  Charles  Nicodemus) 

Washington. — After  weeks  of  delay,  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  has  quietly  asked  the  Army 
Corps  of  Kngineers  for  a  permit  that  wlU 
enable  It  to  start  leTeling  a  key  part  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes. 

A  hearing  on  the  permit — the  last  oh- 
stacle  preventing  first  destruction  of  the 
duneland  Is  expected  to  be  held  the  week 
of  July  30-August  3. 

Although  applications  for  the  permit  were 
filed  11  days  ago,  the  Sngineera'  district  in 
Chicago  so  far  has  failed  to  notify  any  of 
the  Interested  partiee — Including  Senator 
Paoi  D0UC1.AS,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  who 
asked  to  be  alerted  when  It  was  submitted. 

Official  30-day  notices  of  the  hearings,  re- 
quired by  law.  are  expected  to  go  into  the 
mail  next  week.  Army  Engineer  sources  In 
Washington  indicated. 

The  hearings  are  tentatively  aet  for  a 
National  Guard  Armory  in  Valparaiso.  Ind.. 
15  miles  from  the  dunes  area  and  42  miles 
Irora  Chicago. 

The  corps"  district  engineer,  Ool.  J.  A. 
Smedlle,  said  he  wUl  personally  conduct  the 
hearing. 

Smedlle  said  be  wUl  limit  tesUbony  to 
quesUons  of  navigation  "which  U  all  we 
have  authority  to  concern  oiuvelves  with." 

He  said  he  could  rule  out  of  order  "any- 
one offering  statements  on  Irrelevant  issues," 
which  could  Include  problems  of  conserva- 
tion, water  pollution,  or  esthetic  beauty. 

That  ruling  was  expected  to  stir  protests 
from  Douglas  and  northern  Indiana  and 
Chlc.igo  area  residents  who  have  been  waging 
a  "save  the  dunes"  war. 

DovGLAS  wants  the  unique  nature  and 
recreaUon  area  preserved  as  a  national  park. 

Bethlehem.  National  Steel,  and  most  In- 
diana Oongressmen  and  other  politicians 
want  to  buUd  a  federally  aided  deepwater 
port  In  the  Bums  Ditch  area,  centering  on 
the  duneland  stretch  owned  by  Bethlehem. 

The  Army  Engineers  are  on  record  as  fa- 
voring the  project  but  the  U.S.  Interior 
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l^taputment  and  the  Bureau  o(  the  Budget 
have  voted  against  It. 

The  current  Bethlehem  appUcatlon  aeeks 
permlfision  to  build  a  l,a00-foot  jetty  out 
into  lAke  MlcJilgan,  for  use  In  kMdlnK  sand 
onto  bargea. 

•  The  Oorps  of  Engineers  must  approve  be- 
cause It  controls  all  naTlgable  waters. 

^^"**<***«  ■•Id  he  hadnt  announced  ivoep- 
tton  of  the  application  yet  "because  I  wanted 
to  Iron  out  In  advance,  with  Bethlehem, 
some  of  the  objections  Involving  navigation, 
that  the  pubUc  might  raise." 

The  Missouri  VaUey  Dredging  Co.  of  Oma- 
ha, Nebr.,  has  contracted  to  buy  2.900.000 
cubic  yards  of  sand  from  the  Bethlehem  site 
at  a  bargain  price  of  $20,000.  for  transport 
toB\-anston. 

There  the  sand  wlU  be  used  as  fiU,  to  cre- 
ate 71  acres  of  new  land  for  expansion  of 
Northwestern  Unlversitys  lakefront  camptjs. 

Douglas  has  iirged  Northwestern  and  Mis- 
souri Valley  to  leave  the  dunes  imscathed 
and  Instead  use  fill  from  the  10  milUon  cubic 
yard  supply  that  the  Chicago  sanitary  dis- 
trict has — and  bas  offered  free — in  the  Lake 
Calumet  area. 

ITie  school  and  the  company  ha\-e  not  ac- 
cepted the  offer. 

WiUlam  S.  Kerr.  NtJ  vice  president,  said 
a  tentative  schedule  calls  for  completion  of 
stone  and  steel  retaining  bulkheads  by  mid- 
August,  with  the  All  work  beginning  then 
and  lasting  2  years. 

Clifford  Oreene.  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Indiana  Port  Authority,  said  there  has  been 
a  change  from  the  original  plan  to  liave 
Missouri  Valley  get  Its  sand  by  dredging  out 
what  would  be  one  slip  for  the  proposed 
harbor. 

Instead,  Greene  said,  sand  will  be  scooped 
from  ail  the  &0-acre  area,  leveling  the  entire 
site  down  to  a  grade  5  feet  above  water  level. 

All  dunes — Including  one  150  feet  high — 
win  be  obliterated,  he  said. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
not  until  I  protested  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  this  ruling  of 
the  district  engineer  was  partisan  and 
imrealistic  was  this  unfair  situation  cor- 
rected. The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  fol- 
lowing my  request,  directed  the  district 
engineer  to  hear  testimony  on  these  other 
matters  at  the  real  heart  of  the  question 
before  the  hearing.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  Secretary  repeated  to  me  that 
while  these  other  questions  could  be  com- 
mented upon  at  the  hearing,  the  engi- 
neers would  decide  whether  to  permit 
construction  of  the  pier  solely  on  the 
t>asis  of  navigation.  AikI,  of  course,  of- 
ficial notice  of  the  Secretary's  decision 
to  permit  testimony  on  the  real  issues 
came  only  1  day  before  the  hearings 
so  that  the  original  announcement  of  the 
district  engineer  effectively  kept  many 
of  the  witnesses  from  preparii^  the 
statements  they  would  otherwise  have 
made. 

We  received  unofficial  mtimation  that 
possibly  such  a  letter  would  be  written. 
but  we  did  not  receive  the  final,  official 
notice  until  July  25,  1  day  before  the 
hearing.  We  received  a  letter  imder 
date  of  Monday,  July  23. 

T^e  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  wash 
its  hands  of  reqmnsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter any  more  than  can  the  other  parties. 
It  cannot  avoid  the  real  Issues.  The  no- 
tice of  the  hearing  refers  for  authority 
only  to  section  10  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1899,  under  which  the  claim 
of  navigation  being  the  sole  responsi- 
bility is  made.  But  the  district  engineer 
thus  tries  to  avoid  his  responsibilities 


pursuant  to  S3  UjS.C.  426,  33  UB.C. 
466.  and  section  13  of  the  same  XUver 
and  Harbor  Act— 33  UJS.C.  407.  In  see- 
tion  436  Congress  has  imposed  duties  on 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  respect  to 
beach  erosion  and  shore  protection. 
Under  section  466  Congress  has  declared 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  favor  the  prevention  and  control  of 
water  pollution.  Under  section  407.  di- 
rect duties  are  imposed  on  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  with  respect  to  pollution  of 
navigable  waters.  By  attempting  to 
avoid  these  Issues,  the  district  engineer 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  avoid  his  and  the 
corps'  legal  responsibilities. 

But  even  aside  from  this,  I  believe  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  sidestep  Its 
moral  responsibility  in  this  matter.  Ttke 
fact  is  that  if  Northwestern  and  the 
others  remain  adamant,  then  approval 
of  this  application  to  coostruct  the  pier 
will  constitute  a  go-ahead  signal  to  the 
bulldozers.  Whatever  the  district  en- 
gineer's excuses,  this  is  the  real  decision 
he  must  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
poem,  "-nie  Latest  Decalogue."  written 
by  Arthur  Clough.  the  Victorian  poet, 
which  I  have  quoted  on  occasion  in  this 
Chamber,  in  which  he  puts  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments into  Pharisaical  language. 
Some  of  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
interpreted  as  follows: 

Thou  Shalt  not  steal;  an  empty  feat. 
When  IfB  so  lucrative  to  cheat. 

Thou  Shalt  not  covet:  hut  tradition 
Approves  all  forms  of  competitloa. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
That's   all    from   whom    advancement   may 
.    Ijefan. 

At  church  on  Sunday  to  attend 

WlU  serve  to  make  the  world  thy  friend. 

This  Is.  however,  the  verse  I  wish  to 
emphasize: 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill;  but  need'st  not  strlv* 
OfDclously  to  keep  alive. 

In  other  words,  each  group  washes  Its 
hands  and  says.  "We  are  not  responsi- 
ble."  But  all  the  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan cannot  wash  the  blood  off  those 
hands. 

All  these — the  trustees  and  officers  of 
Northwestern  University.  Beihlehem 
Steel  Co..  the  two  construction  com- 
panies, and  the  Corps  of  Engineers — will 
have  the  blood  of  the  dunes  on  their 
hands  if  the  planned  destruction  of  this 
key  section  is  carried  forward.  Each  has 
a  moral  responsibility.  Recognition  of 
this  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  of  the 
company  which  does  business  through 
bribery  of  dty  officials  or  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  But  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Northwestern  University  are 
agencies  responsible  to  the  people;  they 
cannot  escape  that  responsibility. 

The  greatest  burden.  In  my  opinion. 
falls  on  this  great  American  university. 
"Hiere  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
trustees  and  officers  now  understand  the 
significance  of  their  intended  participa- 
tion In  the  destruction  of  the  dimes. 
They  might  well  be  asking  themselyes: 
"Can  all  the  waters  of  great  Lake  Michi- 
gan wash  the  Uood  clean  trom  these 
hands?" 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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Juhj  27 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met-        However,  out  of  compassion  and  a  ke- 
CALF  in  the  chair) .    The  clerk  will  call    sire  to  cooperate,  he  has  chosen  to  w^ive 

his  right^to  object. 


f» 


the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
ordinarily  I  would  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  and  would  object.  However,  in 
this  instance,  I  have  not  objected  to  the 
request  to  rescind  the  order  for  the  call 
of  the  roll:  I  abstained  from  objecting, 
in  view  of  the  statement  that  the  Senate 
would  remain  in  session  until  10  p.m. 

I  must  state  that  I  do  not  see  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  Senate  remain  in  ses- 
sion until  10  pjn..  if  it  is  not  desired  to 
have  many  Senators  present  during  that 
time.  I  see  no  reason  for  carrying  out 
such  a  plan  under  such  circumstances. 
It  seems  to  me  rather  odd  to  plan  to 
hold  a  long  session,  and  not  have  in  at- 
tendancejnore  than  a  very  few  Senators. 
Why  should  all  the  pages  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate  staflf  be  required 
to  remain  here  if  only  a  token  session 
is  to  be  held? 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  majority 
whip  fMr.  Humphrey]  has  just  now  ad- 
vised me  that  he  did  not  anticipate  that 
there  would  be  a  live  quorum  call,  and 
he,  personally,  told  approximately  20 
Senators  that  there  would  not  be  a  live 
quonmi  call  this  evening. 

Lest  such  Senators,  after  regularly 
having  exercised  due  diligence  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate— and  we 
understand  that  they  are  absent  at  this 
time  because  fhey  were  assured  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  them  to 
attend  at  this  time — be  recorded  as  ab- 
sent, although  they  are  most  diligent  in 
their  attendance  and  are  present  under 
normal  circvunstances  and  wish  to  be 
present  whenever  there  is  a  live  quoriun 
call,  and  in  order  to  avoid  bringing  any 
such  embarrassment  to  those  Senators, 
who  are  most  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance and  desire  to  maintain  their  fine 
attendance  records,  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  excellent 
statement  and  for  his  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  those  who  are  Interested 
in  objecting  to  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  satellite  communications  bill. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
had  insisted  on  a  live  quorum,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  obtain  one;  but  a 
niunber  of  hours  would  have  been  con- 
sumed In  the  process.  Then,  tomorrow 
morning,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  could 
have  begun,  afresh,  to  make  his  speech. 


I  cannot  but  contrast  his  behavior  With 
what  we  have  experienced  during  the 
various  civil  rights  fights,  when  lour 
Southern  friends  would  call  for  a  quoitum 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night — «t  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  at  midnight,  at  1.  2,  4,  or  6 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  at  10  o'clooi  in 
the  morning,  and  so  on,  and  would  Ipeep 
that  up  day  after  day,  and  would  inpist 
that  whenever  there  was  a  quorum  Call. 
a  live  quonun  be  in  attendance — while 
they  absented  themselves  from  the 
Chamber,  but  compelled  those  of  us  tho 
believe  in  civil  rights  to  be  in  attendaa^ce. 
on  the  average,  every  2  hours,  with  !the 
result  tAat  some  of  us  went  for  a  \Heek 
or  so  with  only  1  or  2  hours  of  deep 
a  day. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  confiitned 
the  high  opinion  that  all  of  us  hold  of 
him  as  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  compas- 
sionate to  those  who  differ  with  hitti — 
a  chevalier  without  blemish  or  reproach. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  grateful 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois, 
who  gives  me  credit  to  which  I  do  not 
feel  entitled,  and  which  I  know  I  have 
not  earned  and  could  never  earn.  He 
makes  these  generous  remarks  outj  of 
the  generosity  of  his  heart. 

I  would  not  have  felt  so  kindly  about 
waiving  the  requirement  for  a  Jive 
quorum  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  tffiat 
I  feel  that  this  terrible  monopoly  bill  is 
sought  to  be  rammed  down  the  threats 
of  the  American  people.  Even  v^ith 
empty  desks  in  the  Chamber.  I  should 
make  these  remarks.  I  look  at  the  desk 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  liou- 
isiana.  who  is  absent  because  of  an  elec- 
tion. That  is  the  desk  once  occupied 
by  his  father  and  earlier  by  John  C. 
Calhoun.  The  next  desk,  occupied  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Misfils- 
sippi  [Mr.  StennisI  was  once  occupied 
by  Je^erson  Davis.  Immediately  acBoss 
the  aisle  is  the  desk  at  which  Daniel 
Webster  sat. 

The  ghosts  of  the  past  will  rise  to  con- 
demn this  legislation,  and  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  ever  understand  it^  it 
will  never  pass.  Those  who  do  pasfi  it. 
if  it  ever  does  pass,  will  live  to  regret 
the  day,  and  they  will  not  hav^  to  wait 
365  years.  i 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  ghosts  of  several  illustri- 
ous Senators  of  the  past. 

What  would  he  say  about  the  gjjost 
of  George  Norris,  or  the  ghosts  6f  the 
senior  and  junior  Robert  M.  La  Follette? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  did  not  ro^tch 
anywhere  near  the  end  of  the  list.  Bbth 
Senators  from  Alaska  are  fighting  t&iis 
measure,  as  are  both  Senators  from  Olre- 
gon,  in  the  spirit  of  McNary,  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  Borah,  and  other  great  north - 
westerners.  I  think  it  is  regrettitole 
that  two  northwesterners  have  been 
drafted  into  the  leadership.  Did  tfcey 
not  sit  on  the  floor  under  some  compul- 
sion, they  would  be  on  the  floor  oppos- 
ing this  measure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  they  are  conscripts?  I 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  feel  they  «ire 
conscripts  to  this  cause. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.       Not  volunteers? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Not  volunteers. 
I  feel  that  their  spirits  shine  through, 
and  that  they  have  been  drafted  Into 
something  in  which  they  really  do  not 
believe. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  this 
statement  on  our  responsibilities  and 
duties.  First,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
their  cooperation. 

About  the  only  way  we  have  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  Senate  is  to 
be  reasonable  with  one  another.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  Senate  could 
sit  all  night.  I  do  not  want  that.  It  will 
not  be  done.  The  majority  leader  does 
not  want  it.  He  said  he  would  not  resort 
to  such  action. 

The  reason  why  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
permit  me  to  make  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  is  that  earlier  in  the  eve- 
ning I  had  been  asked  by  a  number  of 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  votes 
tonight  or  whether  there  was  really  any 
necessity  for  them  to  be  present  for  a 
live  quorum.  I  said  I  doubted  whether 
there  would  be  any  votes  tonight.  I  said 
I  doubted  whether  there  would  be  any 
live  quorum  calls. 

However.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
if  such  a  situation  should  develop,  we 
have  ways  and  means  of  retrieving  U.S. 
Senators.  I  do  not  like  to  do  that  to  my 
colleagues,  nor  does  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  think  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  proceed  with  the  debate.  It  was  my 
hope  that  we  would  proceed  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate,  rather  than  dis- 
cussing whether  we  are  to  take  up  the 
question.    That  has  been  my  position. 

I  respect  the  judgment  and  integiity 
and  great  qualities  and  character  and 
public  service  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  know  he  will  make  a  brief,  brilliant 
speech.  I  did  not  think  we  should  be 
wasting  precious  time  with  a  quorum  call 
when  we  could  hear  the  brilliant  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  For  that 
reason,  I  asked  him  to  permit  the  Senate 
secretariat  and  those  of  us  who  are  com- 
batants to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom, 
of  deep  emotion,  and.  I  am  sure,  of  con- 
viction, of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to- 
night. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that,  just  as  he 
feels  strongly  on  his  side  of  the  question. 
I  feel  strongly  on  mine.  I  wish  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  I  am  a  volunteer.  I 
come  from  the  Northwest,  which  has 
had  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  and  the 
Progressive  Party.  I  am  as  liberal  as 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  could  be.  at 
least  according  to  what  some  people 
think.  Some  people  think  I  am  too  Ub- 
eral.  I  do  not.  I  think  I  am  just  about 
right. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  wish  him  a 
wonderful  evening. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  our  party 
whip.  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  making 
a  brilliant  speech.  If  I  ever  did.  I  know 
it  could  not  be  on  a  Friday  night.  In 
the  economy  under  which  I  grew.  Fiiday 
night  was  when  labor  ceased. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  tliat  to 
work  on  Friday  night  is  terrible,  and  to 
work  on  Saturday  is  cruel,  almost  be- 
yond comprehension. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  finish  my  remarks 
tonight,  so  I  ask  luianimojus  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  or  recesses.  I 
may  be  able  to  complete  my  speech  next 
week  without  its  being  counted  as  two 
spceclies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    UntU  what  time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Next  week— not 
Saturday,  but  Monday.  I  ask  that  I  be 
ix'rmitted  to  finish  my  speech  then  with- 
out having  it  counted  as  two  speeches 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  will 
be  surprised  at  ho^  he  will  become  in- 
volved in  his  speech  tonight.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  Senator  will  be  so  moved 
by  those  listening  to  him  that  he  will 
complete  his  speech  toni^t.  When  the 
spirit  grips  a  Senator,  that  is  the  time 
to  speak.  I  think  the  Senator  ought  to 
v.ithhold  his  suggestion  until  later. 
Docs  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  party 
whip  will  not  object  later.  I  will  with- 
hold the  request  imtil  later.  I  should 
like  to  submit  it  now,  when  the  great 
whip  of  our  party  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  up  near  the  North  Star,  is 
feeling  so  kindly  because  we  have  saved 
some  94  of  our  colleagues  the  trouble  of 
being  sent  for  to  come  to  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding the  score  or  more  to  whom  he 
gave  assurance  that  they  were  not 
needed.  While  he  is  feeling  so  kindly, 
he  should  accede  to  the  small  request 
that  I  be  permitted  to  complete  my 
speech  oh  Monday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be  so 
many  opportimities  to  speak  that  I  want 
the  Senator  to  consider  going  ahead  and 
making  his  speech.  I  venture  to  say 
there  will  be  so  many  opportunities  to 
six'ak  next  week  on  the  subject  matter 
that  the  Senator  will  be  coming  to  me 
and  saying,  'Senator,  have  you  any  ma- 
terial for  a  good  speech?"  and  I  will  offer 
the  Senator  some. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
was  talking  about  how  liberal  he  was 
and  that  he  was  for  this  giveaway  bill 
because  he  was  hberal.  That  reminds 
me  of  the  first  talking  motion  picture 
I  ever  saw.  It  was  "The  Cisco  Kid."  He 
robbed  the  stagecoach  in  Arizona,  and 
as  he  appeared,  two  guardsmen  on  top 
of  the  stagecoach,  with  six-shooters  on 
each  side,  and  Winchesters  in  their  laps, 
took  to  cover  and  threw  the  strongbox 
with  the  gold  out  to  him.  But  when  they 
got  near  the  Army  post  they  started  to 
rrport  on  how  they  nearly  pot  the  Cisco 
Kid.  One  said,  "I  nearly  got  the  Cisco 
Kid."  He  started  showing  how  he  fought 
him  for  the  gold.  A  passenger  on  the 
stagecoach  walked  over  to  him  and  said, 
'"Whafs  your  name?  Say.  I  like  you. 
I  always  did  like  a  man  who  was  liberal 
with  somebody  else's  money." 

I  think  of  the  Senator's  liberality  with 
the,  space  communications  satellite  and 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  and  prop- 
eity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  jaeld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  matter  of  determining 
what  is  liberal  is  a  question  of  definition? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon;  and 
with  his  background  of  experience  and 
learning,  as  dean  of  a  law  school,  as  a 
writer,  as  a  leading  governmental  execu- 
tive official  in  the  legislative  branch,  as 
one  who  was  elected  three  times  to  the 
Senate.  I  think  we  would  like  to  hear 
him  express  his  view  as  to  what  is  liberal 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question'' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
quesUon  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  many  people  would  say 
that  wastiels  are  liberal ? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Some  people  do 
say  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
I  would  be  unkind  if  I  held  the  personal 
conviction  that  support  of  the  bill  falls 
in  the  class  of  the  activity  of  wastrels? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  it  is  a 
question  of  definition.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion.  Each  of  those  of 
us  who  are  doing  the  fighting  has  a  dif- 
fei-ent  way  in  which  to  categorize  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiD  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that,  as  Senators,  we  have  a 
controlling  responsibility  in  determining 
whether,  in  ovu- Jbest  judgment,  the  facts 
show  that  the  bill  is  not  in  the  long-time 
best  interest  of  the  American  people? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  could  never 
agree  more  completely  with  anyone  in 
all  my  life.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  people  who  elected  us  and.  on  a 
broader  scale,  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  are  Senators  from  our  States. 
Senators  of  our  States  and  Senators  of 
the  United  States.  We  serve  in  a  dual' 
capacity. 

Each  of  us  has  a  sepEirate  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  The  people  of  our 
States  would  not  permit  and  should  not 
permit  their  Senators  to  submit  to  the 
leaders,  executive  oflBcers,  or  anyone 
else.  We  are  in  the  Senate  as  repre- 
sentatives in  a  coequal  branch  of  gov- 
eriunent.  with  mdividual  responsibility 
for  each  of  us.  regardless  of  p>osition. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  chairmen  of  com- 
m^ittees  to  have  such  responsibility. 

I  agree  that  each  of  us  has  a  respon- 
sibility. In  the  language  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  however  insignificant  some  of 
us  might  be — ^not  putting  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  in  that 
category — our  actions  here  will  light  us 
down  to  the  last  day. 

We  cannot  escape  our  responsibilities 
by  saying  that  the  party  wanted  some- 
thing, that  the  leadership  wanted  some- 
thing, that  the  committee  wanted  some- 
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thing,  or  that  some  executive  wanted 
something. 

The  representative  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  come  to 
the  Congress  to  say  how  Senators  ought 
to  vote.  It  is  said  that  we  ought  to  vote 
m  a  certain  way  because  someone  says 
that  a  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  this  is  not  a  giveaway  program. 
Some  men  apparently  think  they  can 
come  to  the  Congress  to  tell  other  men 
who  are  historians,  and  authors  of  text- 
books, what  is  or  is  not  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram. 

I  could  never  agree  more  with  any- 
one. I  give  an  affirmative  answer  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  read 
that  some  of  the  scientists  are  predict- 
ing that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
they  will  be  able  to  demise  a  single  satel- 
lite which  will  revolve  with  the  earth, 
which  could  supply  all  the  satellite  com- 
munications needed  to  serve  the  entire 
world? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  read  of 
such  plans,  but  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  three  of  those  satellites  woxild 
be  required.  I  do  not  know  with  cer- 
tainty whether  it  would  require  one  or 
three.  I  believe  three  would  be  required 
to  r^nain  at  relatively  fixed  points  about 
22.000  miles  above  the  earth.  Tbeae 
would  not  be  the  low  orbit  satellites,  such 
as  the  one  from  which  we  get  15  minutes 
of  "flickers"  of  time  from  Europe  now, 
but  permanent  satellites,  with  24-bour- 
a-day  service. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator's 
answer  to  my  last  question  indicate  very 
clearly  that  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
such  great  changes  are  taking  place  in 
resesu-ch  in  this  field  that,  in  any  event, 
it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time,  and 
probably  a  relatively  short  time,  before 
a  very  small  number  of  satellites,  if  not 
possibly  only  one  satellite,  revolving 
around  the  earth  will  be  all  that  will  be 
needed  to  supply  the  satellite  communl-' 
cations  required  by  the  whole  world? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  answer  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  that  I  am  aware  of  that  possibility. 
I  have  read  some  of  those  statements  by 
the  scientists. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  most  learned 
scientists  say  that  we  are  only  on  the 
threshold  of  knowledge  of  the  uses  of 
space,  that  we  are  barely  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  vast  breakthrough.  Even  the 
most  learned  scientists  say  that  they  can 
scarcely  begin  to  comprehend  the  Im- 
mensity of  the  uses  of  space  for  com- 
munications purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 
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Mr.  WOfBSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  Soiator  from  Oregon  that  the 
plans  of  the  communications  satellite 
bill  Involve  a  considerable  nxunber  of 
satellites  which  the  U.S.  Government 
would  put  into  orbit  for  American  Tele- 
phone k  Telegraph,  out  of  which  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  would 
make  its  profits,  and  that  the  plan  as 
conceived  is  almost  already  obsolete? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
That  is  the  plan.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that  it 
is  almost  obsolete  or  will  be  obsolete  in 
a  very  few  years — 2,  3,  4,  or  5  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  share  the  fear  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  this  is  a  scheme — 
which  is  a  very  gentle  and  polite  descrip- 
tive term — to  really  mulct  the  American 
people  out  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
in  a  short  time  will  prove  to  be  wasted, 
because  the  whole  system  will  be  obso- 
lete almost  before  it  is  put  into  opera- 
tion? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  this  pro- 
gram would  take  vast  sums  of  money 
from  the  American  people  and,  in  the 
manner  which  he  has  indicated,  would 
represent  "*n  investment  in  equipment 
which  would  be  obsolete  in  a  very  short 
time,  with  the  cost  being  charged  into 
the  rate  structure,  charging  the  cost  off 
in  a  rate  structure  for  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  pay,  by  paying  for 
telephone  service  and  other  things. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  think 
that  by  such  an  affirmative  answer  I 
thought  the  people  were  giving  up  merely 
millions  or  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  this  regard.  Dr.  Bertner  has 
said  that  by  the  year  1975  the  com- 
munications business  of  the  world  will 
be  a  $100  billion  business.  If  some  peo- 
ple should  think  that  is  too  big  or  fan- 
tastic, they  should  think  of  what  it  is 
today.  Of  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States  of  some  $540  billion 
a  year,  20  percent  is  in  transportation 
charges  alone  each  year. 

This  would  be  a*-worldwide  communi- 
cations system,  both  on  land  and  in 
space,  for  all  types  of  commimications. 
The  lion's  share  would  be  space  com- 
munications. 

This  is  not  a  multi-million  dollar  busi- 
ness; this  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  scientists  and 
experts  in  this  field  have  even  ceased 
counting  in  terms  of  billions  and  are 
talking  in  terms  of  trillions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  answer  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Or^on. 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  scientists  were  counting  in  terms  of 
trillions   of   dollars.    I  had   read   that 


some  were  coimting  it  in  hundreds  |  of 
billions  of  dollars,  but  that  was  to  be  by 
1975.  I  had  seen  no  projections  into  ihe 
year  2000  or  into  the  year  2025.  Those 
years  are  not  far  off,  for  children  being 
born  today.  In  the  year  2000  the  dki\- 
dren  being  born  today  will  be  less  than 
40  years  of  age.  We  are  talking  now 
about  the  kind  of  business  the  children 
being  bom  today  will  have  in  the  world 
when  they  are  adults,  and  much  younger 
adults  than  many  of  us  who  are  debating 
the  bill  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  fonf  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  | 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  American  people  as  a  people  ^111 
be  very  much  interested  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  getting  across  to  them  in  the 
weeks  immediately  ahead  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  money  tliat  is 
really  involved  in  this  giveaway;  and 
that  the  American  people  who  are  aw^re 
of  what  is  involved  are  talking  in  t«fms 
of  trillions  of  dollars  in  connection  »fith 
the  next  50  to  75  years  ? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  answer  to 
the  interrogatory  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  America  will  be  very  greatly 
interested  in  that.  I  think  they  wiUl  be 
moved  by  it.  I  think  they  will  \^ 
shocked  by  it.  I  base  that  opinion  ujxln 
my  own  experience  in  life.  In  .grade 
school,  high  school,  and  college  I  studied 
history.  As  our  teachers  reviewed  the 
course  of  American  history,  they  poitt|ted 
out  as  the  dark  ages  of  our  history  Ithe 
period  following  the  Civil  War  And 
through  the  1880's  when  we  had  c»or- 
porate  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  history  books  de- 
scribe the  great  giveaways  of  that  era. 
coming  up  to  1900.  They  speak  of  the 
period  as  a  past  age  which  would  nefver 
reoccur  in  American  life.  None  of  the 
teachers  that  I  had  thought  it  wo|uld 
ever  happen  again.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  a  proposed  giveaway  that  woiuld 
make  all  of  the  former  giveaways  to  the 
railroads  and  every  other  combinatiion 
of  the  period  rolled  into  one  seem  trltial 
in  comparison  to  the  immensity  of  the 
giveaway  that  an  attempt  is  being  miide 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  fiiom 
Texas  share  the  confidence  of  the  seitior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  once  the 
American  people  understand  the  finan- 
cial cost  to  them  over  the  decades  wfciich 
would  fiow  as  a  result  of  this  very  waste- 
ful bill,  they  would  then  appreciate  the 
fact  that  some  of  us  in  the  Senate  were 
willing  to  stand  up  against  the  attacks, 
abuse,  and  criticism,  including  evett  a 
suggestion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
we  are  guilty  of  legislative  irrespo»lisi- 
bility  because  we  merely  insist  that  we 
will  use  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  proilject 
the  American  people  from  the  proposed 
shocking  giveaway? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  answer  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  that  I  think  the  people  of  America 


will  appreciate  our  efforts  and  will  ap- 
preciate them  with  a  deep,  abiding,  and 
lasting  appreciation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  facts  can  be  gotten  through  to  the 
American  people  now.  It  will  not  be  like 
the  railroad  giveaways.  In  that  case 
people  had  to  learn  of  them  from  the 
history  books  in  the  following  genera- 
tions. But  with  the  means  of  communi- 
cations we  now  have,  which  are  vastly 
faster  and  better  than  communications 
were  three  generations  ago.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  people,  instead  of  learning  a 
generation  later,  can  learn  before  the 
event  happens. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  the  best  medium  for  getting 
the  facts  through  to  the  people  is  not  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  betweeh  now  and 
election  but  the  campaign  platforms 
across  the  country  during  the  historic 
campaign  that  is  about  to  take  place? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  think  he  has  aptly  termed  it  an  his- 
torical campaign.  I  believe  that  the 
coming  campaign  this  fall  will  be  one 
of  the  most  hard  fought  and  one  of  the 
most  closely  watched  campaigns  of  an 
off-presidential  year  in  American  his- 
tory. I  think  the  people  are  rising  to 
see  what  will  be  involved  in  the  cam- 
paign this  year.  I  think  that  the  fo- 
rums across  our  country  will  be  a  bet- 
ter means  for  education  than  the  little 
rectangular  box  in  which  we  talk  to- 
night. There  are  5,000  radio  stations 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  560  tele- 
vision stations.  According  to  studies 
made,  each  year  there  are  approximately 
100,000  candidates  for  public  oflBce  in 
the  United  States.  That  figure  includes 
even  the  odd-numbered  years  because 
of  school  board  elections,  mayoralty 
campaigns,  and  other  elections.  There 
will  be  thousands  of  campaigns  in  the 
precinct,  district,  county.  State,  parish, 
city,  and  national  elections  across  the 
land  this  fall,  with  100,000  candidates 
running.  The  American  people  will  find 
out  what  is  at  stake  in  the  bill  if  we  can 
stave  off  consideration. 

In  my  opinion,>that  is  the  reason  that 
the  A.T.  &  T.  has  turned  on  the  big 
push,  the  big  propaganda,  and  the  mass 
publicity  campaign  to  try  to  steamroller 
it  over  the  American  people.  They  will 
wake  up  180  million  people  this  fall  to 
what  is  about  to  happen  to  them.  The 
bill  which  we  are  discussing  was  stormed 
out  on  June  11.  We  are  told.  "You  must 
pass  the  bill  right  now."  Suggestions 
are  made  that  there  is  something  evil 
about  people  who  fight  the  bill  because 
they  fight  it. 

Why  the  inordinate  haste?  Why  try 
to  bury  the  corpse  alive?  Let  us  per- 
mit the  people  to  find  out  what  is  at 
stake.  Let  us  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  and  express  their  opin- 
ions this  fall  in  the  elections. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
If  the  people  by  their  votes,  defeated 
those  who  are  fighting  the  bill  that  would 
give  this  great  private  monopoly  to 
A.T.  &  T.,  there  would  be  nothing  to  do 
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but  to  consider  the  bill  in  January.  At 
that  time  those  of  us  who  are  left  and  are 
in  opposition  would  be  "run  over."  We 
would  see  the  proponents  of  the  measure 
pet  what  they  wish. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
."enator  yield  for  a  last  question? 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.     I  yield   to  the 
.'<enior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oret'on  that  in  view  of  the  facts  that  we 
.•^eek  to  bring  out  in  opposition  to  this 
.'^hocking  wastrel  bill,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  ought  to  reach  a  decision  that 
the  unexpected  opposition— and  I  think 
It  is  unexpected  to  them— has  raised 
enough  serious  doubts  and  questions 
about  the  bill  that  it  ought  to  be  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  should  proceed 
to  the  business  of  passing  the  necessary 
money  bills,  which  would  otherwise  be 
held  up,  and  which  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  leadership  and  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  of  us  who  are  seeking 
to  protect  the  public  interest  by  exercis- 
mg  our  rights  under  the  rules  until  such 
time  as  the  entire  issue  can  be  taken  to 
the  campaign,  then  return  to  Washing- 
ton a  couple  of  days  or  so  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  then  move  for  full  debate  and 
a  final  vote  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
f;uished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  in 
all  candor  I  must  sUte  that  I  do  not 
know  how  much  surprise  was  experi- 
enced by  any  executive  officer,  by  the 
leadership  in  the  Senate,  or  the  leader 
of  any  political  party.  But  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  the  meas- 
ure should  be  laid  aside  until  the  normal 
business  of  the  Senate  is  transacted. 

I  suggest  that  Senators  look  at  No. 
1544  on  the  calendar.  The  bill  did  not 
reach  the  calendar  until  June  11,  1962. 
Why  all  of  the  sudden  haste?  Many 
meritorious  bills  are  introduced  in  one 
Congress  and  do  not  pass.  Sometimes 
6  years  and  8  years  are  required  be- 
fore a  good  measure,  such  as  the  educa- 
tion bill,  the  GI  Bill,  the  Youth  Corps 
bill,  andvthe  aid  to  higher  education  bill 
are  passed.  Such  bills  are  languishing 
on  the  calendar  now.  Good  measures 
such  as  those  are  sometimes  fought  for 
a  decade  and  sometimes  even  a  genera- 
tion before  they  are  enacted.  After  all. 
our  country  is  a  democracy.  If  the  peo- 
ple wish  to  give  away  the  largess  m- 
volved — if  they  wish  to  give  away  outer 
space  to  one  private  monopoly — we  could 
not  stop  them.  But  I  do  not  believe  they 
wi.sh  to  do  so.  They  do  not  know  that 
there  is  such  a  steamroller  moving.  The 
people  have  not  had  time  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question,  even 
though  I  thought  I  had  asked  my  last 
question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  with 
pleasure.  I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  not 
asked  the  last  question.  He  has  asked 
many  pertinent  questions.  The  ques- 
tions and  answers  ought  to  scream  out 
at  the  people.  The  mere  asking  of  such 
questions  is  so  meaningful  to  those  of 
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us  who  have  worked  on  the  subject  and 
to  the  public  generally,  and  I  hope  he 
will  not  cease  to  ask  questions  which  will 
illuminate  the   subject. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  take  note  that  I  am  looking  at 
the  clock  and  that  while  looking  at  the 
clock  I  am  asking  whether  he  has  any 
idea  of  how  long  a  time  he  thinks 
might  be  required  to  obtain  a  live 
quorum  tonight. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  do  not  know 
how  long  a  time  would  be  required.  My 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  that  I  am  unable  to  esti- 
mate it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  believe  it  might  require  a  con- 
siderable time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Senator 
asks  me  to  guess.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  looking  at 
the  clock,  with  the  fateful  minutes  tick- 
ing away,  and  with  the  fate  of  outer 
space  at  stake,  with  the  attempt  to  give 
away  the  right  of  millions  of  Americans 
to  outer  space,  and  to  give  away  the 
rights  of  180  million  Americans  to  every- 
thing our  science  has  developed  in  outer 
space,  the  clock  would  not  tick  too  slowly 
for  the  American  people.  It  would  be 
better  if  all  the  clocks  in  America  were 
stopped  tonight  and  remained  stopped 
until  we  were  able  to  stop  this  bill.  I 
believe  that  a  half  hour  or  an  hour  might 
be  required  to  obtain  a  quorum  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
surprised  if  I  told  him  that  I  doubt 
whether  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  would  be 
able  to  arrest  enough  Senators  to  get 
a  quorum  in  less  than  2  hours? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
in  the  Senate  since  January  3,  1945.  and 
I  believe  that  his  estimate  of  how  long 
it  would  take,  on  Friday  night,  July  27, 
in  the  warm  pleasant  climate  outdoors, 
not  too  hot  for  anyone  to  enjoy  the  out- 
doors, would  be  better  as  to  how  long  it 
would  take  than  any  estimate  I  could 
make. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  share 
any  such  feeling  as  I  am  entertaining 
that  our  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Assistant 
Sergeant  at  Arms  have  not  had  very 
much  to  do  recently? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that  I 
agreed  earlier  tonight  that  I  would  not 
ask  for  a  live  quorum.  So  I  beg  him  not 
to  press  that  question  upon  me.  I  be- 
lieve that,  as  I  think  of  the  27th  of  July, 
in  the  watermelon  season,  before  we  see 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  millions  of 
Americans  given  away,  we  should  stay 
here  until  the  melons  are  baked  on  the 
vines,  and  the  wonderful  peaches  grow- 
ing in  Virginia  fall  from  the  trees,  and 
the  searing  winds  of  December  strip  off 
all  the  leaves  from  the  trees,  rather  than 
give  away  the  privilege  of  180  million 


Americans.  However,  as  I  have  said.  I 
would  not  ask  for  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question  *> 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  did  not  speak 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  did 
not  make  any  commitment  for  him? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  I  did  not 
have  any  conversation  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  told  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  that  if  there  was  an 
agreement  that  there  would  be  a  live 
quorum  requested  on  our  side  I  had  no 
authority  to  break  it.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  in  the 
Chamber  as  is  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  No  Senators 
were  in  the  Chamber  with  whom  to  con- 
fer, and  I  could  not  locate  them  at  the 
time.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  confer 
with  them  and  I  did  not  confer  with 
them,  and  they  did  not  approve  of  what 
I  said.  Any  agreement  which  may  have 
been  made  was  not  reached  in  confer- 
ence, and  what  I  did  does  not  bind  other 
Senators  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  the  acting  majority  leader 
advised  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  he 
had  suggested  to  some  of  those  who  are 
against  us  on  this  issue  that  they  could 
go  home  and  that  there  would  not  be  a 
live  quorum  call  tonight? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  distin- 
guished majority  whip  said  that  he  had 
told  more  than  a  score  of  Senators — he 
did  not  say  which  side  they  were  on  or 
which  position  they  took  on  the  bill- 
that  there  would  be  no  votes  tonight  and 
that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  them 
to  be  present;  or  that  they  need  not  be 
present,  because  there  would  be  no  vote 
and  no  occasion  for  their  presence  to- 
night. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator,  see 
as  I  see,  the  very  charming  delightful 
personality  from  Florida,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers],  in  the 
seat  of  the  acting  majority  leader? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from 
Florida  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty 
and  wielding  the  power  of  the  whole 
majority  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  has  the  fioor,  pursue  the 
question  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  as  under  the  rule  he  can — 
I  cannot  do  it — and  inquire  what  the  at- 
titude of  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
be  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  were  to 
suggest  to  him  that  the  Senate  recess 
now  until  tomorrow  or.  preferably,  Mon- 
day, with  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  be  left  in  exactly 
the  same  parliamentary  position  he  now 
occupies,  and  that  his  speech  after  the 
recess  ^ill  be  a  continuing  speech,  the 
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jQrst  on  the  pending  business,  in  order  to 
save  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  and  the  As- 
sistant Sergeant  at  Arms  the  onbarrass- 
ment  of  having  to  go  out  and  arrest  some 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  and  bring 
them  to  this  augiist  assembly?  Will  the 
Senator  pursue  that  discussion  with  our 
delightful  friend  who  so  often  is  right 
but  who  on  this  occasion  is  so  wrong, 
that  we  would  lilce  to  get  this  informa- 
tion from  him? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  acting 
majority  leader  will  be  so  kind  as  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  such  a  request.  I  shall 
make  that  request,  of  course  recognizing, 
as  he  does  and  as  I  do  and  as  all  Senators 
do,  that  any  Senator  has  the  right  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  if  he 
were  to  accede  to  the  suggestion,  that 
the  Senate  recess  at  this  time,  that  my 
status  be  unimpaired  in  making  the  in- 
terrogatory, and  without  counting  it  as 
a  speech,  and  that  all  tb^s  be  not  counted 
as  a  q;>eech  against  me,  and  that  the 
Senate  reconvene  at  the  time  set,  tomor- 
row at  10  o'clock,  and  that  I  proceed 
with  my  speech  on  liionday,  inasmuch 
as  other  Senators  will  be  present  tomor- 
row and  will  be  ready  to  speak  tomorrow. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  if  he  would  take 
kindly  to  that  suggestion  before  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  suggested. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiryj  with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
not  derive  him  of  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  thereby 
deprive  myself  of  the  floor,  and  that 
this  first  interrogatory  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  speech  against  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  parliamentary  is 
whether,  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
should  ask  a  question  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  and  if  it  were  answered, 
that  might  not  take  the  Senator  from 
Texas  from  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  sure  he  understood  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  understands  that  the  Senator 
^f  rom  Texas  may  yield  for  a  question  only 
Without  losing  the  Soor.  If  he  yields 
for  an  answer  to  a  question  which  he 
asks,  will  he  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
pound an  interrogatory  to  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
have  the  floor  by  unanimous  consent  for 
the  purpose  of  propounding  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  yielded  by  unaiii- 
mous  consent  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Senator  tram  New  Jersey  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiiy.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yields  for  any  purpose 
other  than  to  have  a  question  pro- 
pounded  

Mr.  CASE.     To  him.        

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  To 
him — any  other  Senator  has  the  right  to 


make  a  point  of  order,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presidefit, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  piro- 
poimd  an  interrogatory  to  the  acttjng 
majority  leader  without  losing  my  right 
to  Uie  floor,  and  that  the  time  consuiqed 
up  to  this  point  not  be  counted  agatiist 
me  as  a  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tl^re 
objection? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  ipay 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tjhe 
Senator  from  Florida  reserves  tiie  ri^ht 
to  object. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  could  have  m«de 
a  point  of  order  against  the  Senator 
from  Texas  a  moment  ago;  but,  Biot 
wishing  to  be  unduly  harsh,  I  did  not 
make  such  a  point  of  order. 

Looking  a  bit  beyond  the  inunedliite 
question  which  the  Senator  from  Te»as 
has  asked  of  me  through  the  Chain,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  such  a  marvelous  mes- 
sage to  deUver  on  this  subject — and,  as 
he  and  his  colleagues  say,  if  only  ^he 
American  people  knew  the  truth  abt>ut 
the  subject,  they  would  not  be  for  the 
bill — it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  tell 
the  American  people  the  truth.  If  he 
and  his  associates  keep  the  truth  to 
themselves,  continuing  to  postpone  the 
date  of  announcement  of  the  truth,  the 
American  people  will  never  have  an  op- 
portunity to  know  what  is  the  truth  ^he 
Senator  from  Texas  and  his  colleagpes 
are  keeping  to  themselves. 

So  I  suggest  to  him  that,  so  long  as 
the  Senate  is  in  session  and  has  set  at^de 
this  particular  time  for  him  to  m^ke 
this  speech,  and  for  other  Senators  nfho 
are  of  a  kindred  mind  to  make  their 
speeches,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  tlijng 
for  them  to  do  is  to  proceed  to  mj^ke 
their  speeches. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  public  is  wait- 
ing with  bated  breath  to  hear  whati  is 
wrong  with  the  bill,  despite  the  fact  titiat 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  it 
with  only  nine  votes  in  opposition:  tie- 
spite  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  of 
which  the  distingxiished  senior  Senajtor 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  is  the  chair- 
man, approved  it;  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  approved  it,  and  the  pol- 
icy committee  has  approved  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  3<;n- 
ators  who  favor  the  bill  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  would  be  giving  away  soijie- 
thing  which  theoretically  belongs  to 
someone  else.  I  do  not  believe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  or  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  wish  to  give  away  soitie- 
thing  that  properly  belongs  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  do  not  believe  that  oiily  cert|ain 
Senators  have  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
desire  to  protect  the  general  public,  elen 
though  some  of  them  might  think  so. 

It  is  a  common  characteristic  of  rnost 
of  us  who  run  for  public  office  to  offer 
ourselves  for  public  office  on  the  bisis 
that  we  will  try  to  piotect  the  peoplti  of 
our  State  and  our  Nation. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  to  expound  their 


views  and  make  clear  to  everyone  just 
what  it  is  they  object  to.  I  beUeve  the 
time  has  come  to  stop  dilatory  parlia- 
m.entary  tactics  and  proceed  to  the 
business  of  explaining  the  opposition  to 
the  bill,  so  that  the  Senate  can  work  Its 
will  on  it.  After  all,  in  a  democracy  an 
opportunity  is  supposed  to  be  provided 
for  voting;  and  if  a  majority  beUeves  a 
proposal  is  right,  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  the  c^portunity  to  say  so,  to  give 
expression  to  their  views,  and  let  the 
people  judge,  after  we  have  gone  back 
home,  whether  we  have  given  away 
sometliing  which  belongs  to  the  people. 

As  I  imderstand,  about  80  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  perfectly  willing  to  take 
a  stand  in  favor  of  the  bill.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  to  go  liome  and  say  they 
voted  for  the  best  bill  possible,  and  that 
they  voted  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  happy  to  run  for  of- 
fice on  that  basis.  I  know  that  I  am.  I 
should  Uke  to  have  the  opp>ortunity  to  go 
home  and  defend  my  vote,  to  boast  about 
my  vote,  if  need  be;  but  we  cannot  do 
that  if  dilatory  tactics  continue  to  be 
followed. 

So  since  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
has  asked  me,  indirectly,  what  I  think 
about  postponing  further  debate  tonight, 
my  reply  is:  "No.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  go  forward.  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  get  the  idea,  from  the  words 
spoken  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  in- 
clined to  agree  to  a  recess  now  or  pos- 
sibly at  a  very  early  hour  tonight? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Florida  spoke  in  clear  and 
convincing  tenns.  indicating  that  he 
would  rather  continue  to  a  later  hour: 
in  fact,  that  he  wovdd  rather  have  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  go  out  and  arrest  our 
colleagues  than  to  tenninate  the  debate 
at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Docs  the  Senator  from 
Texas  get  the  Idea,  from  the  words  be- 
spoken by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that 
it  is  his  preference  that  the  vote  on  the 
bill  be  before  the  election,  rather  than 
to  take  the  issue  to  Florida  for  dis- 
cussion, advice,  and  instructions  from  his 
constitutents,  so  that  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  vote  for  the  bill  after  the 
election? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  has  cor- 
rectly interpreted  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  made  it  clear  that 
he  wanted  to  run  on  the  issue  of  a  bill 
for  which  he  had  voted,  rather  than  one 
pending,  to  be  voted  on  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  another 
question? 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  make  the  interpretation  that  I 
made  from  the  words  bespoken  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  namely,  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  believes  that  those 
who  disagree'  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
bill  have,  in  some  way.  somehow,  taken 
unto  themselves  a  sort  of  monopolistic 
conception  that  they,  and  they  alone,  are 
the  guardians  of  the  public  interest? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  that  is 
dtducible  from  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida.  Of 
course,  different  listeners  are  struck  by 
different  points  in  the  words  of  speakers. 
The  words  that  strike  one  listener  so 
forcefully  may  not  strike  another  lis- 
tener so  forcefully.  The  idea  I  got  was 
that  so  able  a  politician  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  believes  it  is  easier  to  ex- 
plain a  wrong  vote  than  to  explain  a  vote 
that  has  not  been  cast. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  we  who  seek  to  block  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  prior  to  the  election  have 
as  our  controlling  objectives  providing 
an  opportunity  for  the  American  people 
to  express  their  will  in  respect  to  the  bill 
%  prior  to  a  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  feel 
qualified  to  pass  upon  the  motives  of 
every  Senator  who  opposes  the  bill  or 
every  Senator  who  is  a  proponent  of  the 
bill.  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion must  act  according  to  our  lights  as 
we  see  them.  I  think  more  light  is  needed 
on  the  bill  and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple need  to  have  more  light  shed  on  the 
bill. 

I  think  some  of  the  most  conscientious 
men  who  ever  served  in  this  body  cast 
some  of  the  most  erroneous  votes.  In 
that  connection,  I  think  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Historians  who  read  his  jour- 
nals and  his  letters  and  study  his  career, 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
men  ever  to  serve  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  was  serving  in  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
but  he  voted  against  it.  Thereafter, 
after  the  treaty  was  ratified,  he  voted 
against  having  the  Louisiana  Territory 
occupied  by  Americans. 

Later  on,  at  the  time  when  Texas  was 
annexed  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  he  was 
then  serving  "in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  there  he  made  many 
speeches  in  opposition  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  He  was  a  devoted,  patri- 
otic, dedicated  man;  but  he  did  not  want 
our  country  to  extend  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  He  opposed  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  and  he  opposed  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  I  do  not  think  a  more 
dedicated  or  sincere  man  ever  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  in 
the  Senate;  yet  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
wholly  in  error  in  the  positions  he  took 
m  regard  to  some  of  the  important 
issues. 

Likewise,  the  distinguished  Senators 
who  advocate  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  potential  of 
America  in  space,  just  as  John  Quincy 
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Adams  was  afraid  to  have  our  Nation 
extend  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes;  as  soon  as 
I  finish  answering  the  question  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  has 
asked. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Very  well 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  answering  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  I  point  out  that 
I  am  not  attempting  to  claim  superior 
virtue  for  one  Senator,  as  opposed  to 
another.  I  am  simply  saying  there  is  a 
lack  of  appreciation  by  Senators  who 
favor  the  proposed  great  largess  and 
giveaway— just  as  that  great  statesman, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  consistently  op- 
posed the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  con- 
sistently opposed  extension  of  our  Na- 
tion west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Texas;  and  ask  him  if  he  is  proud  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Certainly  I  am. 
I  think  all  of  us  are  proud  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  think  this  activity  now  go- 
ing on  in  the  Senate  improves  the  posi- 
tion and  standing  of  the  Senate  before 
the  people  of  the  country? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  Sena- 
tors have  a  duty  to  protect  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  a  higher  duty — namely,  to 
do  all  we  can  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  Nation  to  understand  the  important 
issues  which  arise  here.  We  did  not  ask 
that  the  Senate  remain  in  session  to- 
night until  10  p.m.;  nevertheless.  I  be- 
lieve this  activity  is  helping  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  understand 
this  great  issue. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Texas  another  question. 
Thirty-two  Senators  have  examined,  and 
thirty  have  approved  this  bill;  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  354  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  examined  the  bill, 
then  voted  for  it;  only  9  Members  of 
the  House  voted  against  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  think  this  filibuster  in  the  Senate 
at  this  time  improves  the  standing  of 
the  Senate  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  certainly 
think  extended  debate  here  on  this  is- 
sue is  proper  and  due,  in  view  of  all  that 
is  involved. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  every 
Senator  has  the  duty  to  exercise  his 
rights  and  privileges  under  the  rides 
of  the  Senate.  Certainly  every  Senator 
has  the  duty  to  express  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  what  is  in  his  mind  and  his  con- 
science. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  only  a  little  more  than  5  years.  Un- 
til this  question  arose,  I  had  never 
spoken  in  the  Senate  for  more  than  30 
minutes  at  any  time;  and  I  did  not  an- 


ticipate that  during  my  service  In  the 
Senate — ^whether  short  or  long — such  an 
issue  would  ever  develop  in  this  body. 

I  listened  to  the  testimony  taken  in 
the  committee,  and  I  read  many  reports 
which  the  committee  did  not  have  time 
to  consider.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  it  creditable  for  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  bill  to  oppose  it 
with  all  the  resources  we  have  and  at 
every  opportunity  we  have.  Any  criti- 
cism to  the  effect  that  it  is  wrong  to 
utilize  the  rules  of  the  Senate  certainly 
is  not  proper  or  valid,  for  clearly  It  Is 
the  duty  of  Senators  to  fight  for  what 
they  know  in  their  hearts  and  minds  Is 
right  for  this  Republic  of  ours. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  a  great  student  of  history.  Does 
he  not  know,  as  I  do,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions, after  a  bill  has  been  passed  al- 
most unanimously  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  then  is  considered  in 
the  Senate,  there  has  been  a  complete 
reversal  of  attitude  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes;  that  has 
been  true  many  times. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Similarly,  after  a 
bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
after  there  has  been  great  pubUc  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  bill,  aided  by  great 
pressure  groups,  such  as  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  this  instance,  wield- 
ing pressure  not  only  in  Washington, 
but  also  at  home,  there  has  been  con- 
sideration of  the  issue  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  public  sentiment 
has  changed? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes;  that  has 
occurred  many  times. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  also  ask  the 
Senator  from  Texas  whether  he  knows 
it  to  be  true  that  at  a  time  when  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  except  one  voted 
one  way  on  an  issue,  only  3  days  later, 
after  its  true  meaning  and  significance 
became  apparent,  the  Senate  voted  ex- 
actly the  other  way.  I  know  that  that 
occurred  in  connection  with  a  security 
bill  on  which  I  spoke;  I  participated  in 
the  debate  on  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes;  I  recall 
that  that  occurred  in  the  years  following 
World  War  U. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  I  imderstand  the 
situation,  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Humphrey]  asked  the 
Senator  fi-om  Texas  to  agree  not  to  in- 
sist on  the  attendance  of  a  hve  quorum, 
after  a  quorum  call  was  had.  although 
I  thought  that  at  that  time  there  was  to 
have  been  a  live  quorum  present.  Pos- 
sibly it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  obtain  a  live  quorum  at  that  time,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  then  after 
7  pjn.;  and  in  that  case  the  Senate 
would  have  had  to  take  a  recess  or  ad- 
journ until  tomorrow.  But  the  good 
Senator  from  Texas,  being  kindly  and 
having  bet;n  told  that  to  have  a  live 
quorum  present  at  that  time  would  work 
an  inconvenience  on  Senators,   agreed 
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not  to  insist  that  there  be  a  live  quorum 
present,  and  agreed,  instead,  to  q>eak 
for  awhile. 

Und^  these  circumstances,  does  not 
it  seem  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
there  is  a  la^  of  reciprocity,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  of  convenience, 
wh«&  the  leadership  a«ks  the  Senator 
from  Texas  not  to  insist  on  having  a 
live  quorum  present,  because  that  would 
be  an  inconvenience  to  certain  Senators, 
for  no  doubt  in  that  case  it  would  be 
necesaary  to  have  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
talce  Senators  in  charge  and  bring  them 
to  the  Senate,  to  answer  the  quorum 
call;  yet  the  Soiator  from  Texas  is  now 
speaking — and  no  doubt  at  considerable 
inconvenience  to  himself,  for  no  doubt 
he  would 'like  to  be  somewhere  else  at 
this  hour.  Nevertheless,  he  is  speaking 
at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  after  8  pjn., 
although  only  a  few  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  in  attendance,  and  only  three 
members  of  the  press  corps  are  in  the 
press  gallery.  No  doubt  they  are  very 
able  members  of  the  press,  but  they  are 
scarcely  enough  to  carry  to  the  Nation 
the  Senator's  important  message. 

Under  these  circumstances,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Texas  think  there  is 
a  lack  of  reciprocity,  when  there  lias 
been  insistence  that  he  proceed  now  with 
his  remarks,  instead  of  having  the  Sen- 
ate talce  a  recess  until  a  later  time,  and 
preserving  until  that  time  the  right  of 
the  Senator  f^om  Texas  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  apparent,  except,  insofar  as  the 
press  is  concerned,  I  point  out  that  I 
think  three  members  of  the  press  are  a 
host;  I  think  they  are  enough  to  report 
whatever  noteworthy  event  may  take 
place,  and  I  think  those  three  members 
of  the  press  corps  can  carry  this  message 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  yield  for  an- 
other question,  I  agree  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  corps  now  in  the  Press 
Gallery  will  carry  the  message  to  the 
American  people.  I  hope  the  newspapers 
will  print  it,  and  I  hope  the  A.T.  fc  T, 
cables  across  the  Nation  will  carry  the 
message  to  the  Nation's  television  and 
radio  stations — a  message  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  across. 

But  would  not  the  Senator  from  Texas 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
speech  before  a  larger  group  of  Sena- 
tors and  with  more  members  of  the  press 
gallery  present  to  hear  his  remarks?  I 
believe  he  would,  for  I  have  previously 
talked  to  him  about  the  contents  of  his 
speech. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  that  would  be  very 
pleasant;  but  I  would  not  wish  to  do 
that  if  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  were  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  when  more  Senators 
were  present  and  when  there  was  a 
larger  audience  in  the  Senate  Galleries. 

During  the  debate  on  this  subject, 
there  will  be  times  when  there  will  l)e  in 
attendance  fewer  Senators  than  those 
now  present  and  fewer  members  of  the 
press  corps  and  feqjeer  citizens  from  all 
over  the  country.  But  when  I  con- 
sider the   distinguished  record   of  the 


courageous  Senator  from  Tennec^ 
[Mr.  Kktaxivkk] — elected  to  five  termit  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  elected  to 
Idiree  terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  qis- 
tinguished  nominee  of  his  party  tol  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
author  of  an  outstanding  book  entitled 
"Crimi!  In  America,"  and  the  coautibor 
of  a  distinguished  book  entitled  "20th 
Century  Congress" — I  would  desire  to 
have  present  a  larger  number  of  Sena- 
tors when  the  distinguished  Senaltor 
from  Tennes^e  speaks,  and  also  to  hSve 
present  at  that  time  more  members  of 
the  press  corps  and  more  members  of 
the  public  in  the  Senate  galleries. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  >|i'ill 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  hot 
quite  finished  answering  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  would 
want  a  wider  audience  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  spefiks. 
He  has  a  number  of  LL.D.'s  after  his 
name,  in  addition  to  the  one  he  eanued 
as  a  scholar,  and  has  had  two  deanships 
of  law  schools.  He  was  a  former  meim- 
ber  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  he  has  received  other 
honors.  i| 

Recently  a  writer  in  America  said  ihe 
difflculty  with  the  Senate  was  that 
America  did  not  reach  out  and  draw  in 
her  ablest  men.  In  Rome  they  called 
back  her  tribunes  from  overseas,  many 
of  the  ablest  generals  and  administra- 
tors to  keep  the  Roman  Senate  strong. 

I  believe  tliat  the  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Oregon,  who  are  leading  the 
fight,  are  two  of  the  ablest  leaders  the 
Senate  has  ever  seen.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dotiglas],  who  is  par- 
ticipating, but  left  a  few  minutes  Vgo, 
is  another  great  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, worthy  of  comparison  with  flny 
Senator  of  the  past.  He  is  an  author  of 
textbo(dcs.  and  one  of  the  noted  econ- 
omists of  this  country.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent in  the  chamber  he  might  objecti  to 
some  of  the  things  I  am  about  to  sfty. 
We  know  of  his  record.  He  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  Marine  Corps  when  he 
was  50  years  of  age.  Twice  was  left  for 
dead  on  the  battlefield.  He  had  been 
offered  a  commission.  He  said,  "No; 
treat  my  men  first."  He  suffers  today 
because  he  refused  medical  treatment 
offered  by  the  corpsmen. 

In  spite  of  the  innuendoes  being  made 
against  Senators  who  are  making  this 
fight  against  the  monstrous  giveaway,  I 
am  proud  of  them.  I  think  of  \n*at 
King  Henry  said  the  night  before  Bt. 
Ciispin's  E>ay —  ( j 

Those  who  fight  with  me  tomorrow  t^lll 
be  my  brothers.    They  are  ray  brothers  B0w. 

This  little  band  will  be  heard  by  the 
American  people  because  we  are  right- 

I  would  not  want  most  of  the  Senators 
present  when  I  speak  if  the  result  w^re 
to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  \he 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  and  other  leaders  Who 
have  served  many  years  in  the  Congn^ss. 
With  all  their  years  of  service,  with  their 
years  of  seniority,  it  would  be  presun^p- 
tuous  of  me  to  want  to  speak  when  m0re 


Senators  were  present,  or  wAen  more 
members  of  the  press  were  present,  or 
when  the  galleries  were  filled.  I  prefer 
to  speak  at  whatever  hours  are  available 
to  me,  if  it  will  give  Senators  with  the 
greatest  knowledge  of  the  subject  an 
opportunity  to  speak  when  the  audience 
is  large. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  While  I  appreciate 
the  kind  words  of  the  Senator  in  regard 
to  me,  which  are  not  deserved,  I  know 
that  the  other  Senators  to  whom  he  has 
referred  are  grateful.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  with  his  wide  experience  in  the 
field  of  law  and  politics,  has  always 
fought  for  principles,  and  that  he  has 
always  dug  deeply  to  get  the  facts.  I 
happen  to  know  that  on  this  issue  he 
has  not  only  listened  to  the  witnesses  and 
read  questions,  but  has  read  and  exam- 
ined a  great  many  documents  and  talked 
with  many  people  about  the  giveaway 
which  is  being  suggested  in  the  bill, 
which  would  do  the  United  States  and 
space  communications  great  harm. 

No  man  in  the  U.S.  Senate'has  more 
conscientiously  tried  to  seek  information 
upon  which  to  base  his  judgment.  For 
that  reason,  I  think  the  Senator  deserves 
to  have  more  Senators  present  and  a 
larger  audience  for  his  important  speech. 
and  that  he  should  not  be  subjected  to 
this  inconvenience. 

Has  not  the  Senator  spent  a  large  part 
of  the  last  4  montlis  in  digging  into  the 
background  of  facts  in  connection  with 
this  entire  problem  and  based  his  judg- 
ment upon  what  he  thinks  is  best  for  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  the  world? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  I  did  not  lightly  arrive 
at  the  decision  to  do  everytliing  I  could 
to  try  to  bring  to  the  American  people 
knowldge  of  what  is  involved,  knowledge 
of  what  they  are  losing  for  this  genera- 
tion and  the  future,  if  this  private  mo- 
noEKjly  bill  is  passed,  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  bill  were  passed  as  it  was 
reported  from  the  committee,  it  would 
be  the  first  governmentally  created  com- 
plete private  monopoly  in  the  history 
of  the  American  people.  It  would  be  a 
throwback  to  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were  governmental 
monot)olies.  In  England  one  company 
had  the  right  to  mold  tallow  candles. 
The  East  India  Co.  was  given  the  Amer- 
ican monopoly.  Because  England 
granted  such  powers  to  a  private  com- 
pany, far  more  than  for  any  other  rea- 
son, she  lost  her  colonies.  Holland 
granted  the  East  India  Co.  the  power  to 
send  missionaries  to  Christianize  the 
people  of  Ceylon.  Private  companies 
and  cartels  were  typical  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  free  enterprise  system  grew 
up  as  a  revolt  against  the  private  govern- 
mental monopoly  system.  This  bill  goes 
against  the  private  enterprise  system. 
It  goes  back  to  the  system  of  governmen- 
tally created  private  monopoly,  against 
which  the  free  enterprise  system  wak^ 
revolutionary  move. 

A  substitute  has  been  proposed  here. 
I  want  to  talk  about  it  a  little,  because, 
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somehow,  we  hear  very  little  about  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KwAtrviH]  and  other  Senators  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American 
people.  That  bill  would  create  a  public 
authority  to  maintain  free  enterprise,  to 
maintain  competition.  It  is  not  proposed 
under  this  public  authority  biU  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  get  into 
the  telephone  or  telegraph  biisiness,  or 
the  television  or  radio  business,  but  that 
it  sell  the  right  to  use  space.  Just  as  the 
Government  sells  rights  to  ships  to  use 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  Panama  Canal 
Company  is  a  Government-owned  com- 
pany. It  took  in  $60  million  in  tolls  last 
year.  It  made  $5  miUion.  It  Is  said  that 
we  cannot  have  a  Government  company 
because  the  Government  does  not  know 
how  to  run  a  business.  It  assumes  that 
180  million  people  are  more  incompetent 
than  a  few  people  in  one  private  com- 
pany. This  private  monopoly  bill  goes 
against  our  institutions. 

So  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  great  issues  of  our  times  before 
the  American  people,  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  roll  back  the  curtain  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  create  a  govern- 
mentally  granted  private  monopoly,  so 
that  every  company  who  utilizes  space 
satellites  for  communications  will  have 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  that  governmentally 
created  private  monopoly.  It  is  a  roll- 
back to  hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  is 
retrogression,  not  progression. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  heard 
the  argument  and  point  made  tonight 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  House  voted 
for  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes;  I  heard 
that  argument. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  heard 
the  argimient  and  observation  made  to- 
night that  a  large  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee voted  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  heard  that 
argument. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  suggest,  since  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  facing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  that  perhaps  the  Sena- 
tors are  audible  to  each  other  but  un- 
fortunately I  cannot  qxiite  hear  them. 
Will  the  Senators  speak  up  a  little,  so 
that  we  may<be  favored  with  the  benefit 
of  their  wisdom? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like  to 
invite  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
come  over  and  join  us — in  spirit,  at  least. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  occupying  the 
seat  on  this  side  as  the  actmg  minority 
leader.  I  understand  the  protocol  of 
this   Chamber  calls  for  me  to  occupy 
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this  chair.    I  have  an  idea  that  we  ai« 
entitled  to  hear  what  the  two  Senators 

are  saying  in  their  colloquy. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  personally  re- 
gret that.  I  feared  that  I  was  talking 
much  too  loud  even  for  those  in  the  gal- 
leries, much  less  for  those  on  the  floor. 
I  shall  attempt  to  speak  in  a  tone  which 
will  be  more  audible. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  rule  of  the  Senate  which  requires 
any  Senator  to  speak  loud  enough  so 
that  other  Senators  can  hear  him  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chamber' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  I  am  aware 
of  that  fact,  but  I  have  wished  there 
was  such  a  rule  for  majority  leaders, 
at  times,  in  past  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  heard 
tonight  the  observation  and  the  argu- 
ment that  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment are  in  favor  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  1  have  heard 
that  observation,  and  I  have  noted  that 
none  of  those  representatives  were  elect- 
ed by  the  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE  Has  the  Senator  from 
Texas  heard  the  argimient,  put  in  the 
form  of  a  conclusion,  that  because  the 
House  and  the  committee  and  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  administration 
are  in  favor  of  the  bill  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Senate  ought  to  pass  it? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  heard 
that.  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  in  all  candor,  that  I  was 
shocked  that  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  should  siiggest  that  we  ought  to 
surrender  and  vote  for  a  bill  because  the 
House  passed  it  or  because  some  gov- 
ernmental departments  told  us  to  do  so. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  during  the  regime  of  Hitler  in 
Germany  apparently  a  large  majority  of 
the  German  people  supported  his  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  aware  of 
that  fact.  I  am  further  aware  of  the 
fact  that  while  Hitler  was  in  power, 
Winston  Churchill  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  said,  "He  is 
a  dangerous  man  and  we  must  oppose 
him."  The  British  Government  said. 
"We  must  do  business  with  him." 
The  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
took  action  against  Winston  Churchill. 
They  would  not  speak  to  him.  Time 
after  time  he  made  motions,  and  no 
other  single  Member  of  the  British  House 


of  Commons  would  vote  with  him  He 
was  voting  hia  <me  vote  alone,  saying. 
"Stop  HiUer."  before  Britain  got  into  the 
war. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  am  awai«  of 
those  facts. 

I  jaeld  for  a  qu^tion. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  frwn 
Texas  share  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  already  a  majority  of 
the  population  of  West  Germany  regret 
the  record  which  the  majority  made  in 
the  time  of  Hitler? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Oh,  yes.  This 
is  an  opinion.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
what  a  majority  of  the  iDeople  of  any 
country  think  at  a  given  time.  This  is 
an  opinion.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  I  think 
he  has  correctly  interpreted  the  opinion 
of  most  people  of  West  Germany. 

I  base  that  opinion  upon  my  experi- 
ence when  I  was  in  Germany  for  a  year, 
during  1921  and  1922.  I  worked  my  way 
to  Europe  on  a  cattle  boat  and  stayed 
in  Germany  for  nearly  a  year,  where  I 
went  to  school. 

I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Germany  thor- 
oughly regret  what  happened  under 
Hitler.  They  are  ashamed  of  it  in  a  way. 
As  Burke  said,  one  cannot  indict  a  whole 
people.  To  those  people  it  is  a  sad 
cliapter  in  their  history,  as  they  look 
back  upon  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
another  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall, 
as  a  college  student,  when  he  went 
through  the  history  and  political  science 
courses,  that  he  frequently  ran  into  the 
printing  of  the  truism  that  sometimes 
majorities  can  be  tyrannical? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  history 
books  are  replete  with  examples,  even  in 
the  history  of  America.  The  law  books 
are,  also,  in  the  law  cases. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall, 
in  his  reading  of  the  treatises  on  his- 
tory and  science,  that  frequently  authors 
discuss  the  obligations  and  trust  duties 
of  those  who  sometimes  belong  to  a  mi- 
nority to  stand  up  against  a  majority 
and  to  do  what  they  can  to  apprise  the 
people  of  the  republic  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  majority? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  history 
books,  philosophy  covurses,  the  wisdom  of 
our  race — the  wisdom  of  the  human 
race — all  teach  that  obligation  to  those 
in  positions  of  responsibibty. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  uiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
another  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  among  the  reasons  and  piu*- 
poses  for  the  adoption  in  the  first  place 
of  some  of  the  niles  of  the  Senate  was 
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the  ccMiceptlon  that  some  of  the  rules  are 
necessary  to  enable  a  minority  to  check 
what  it  considers  to  be  a  mistakoi 
majority? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  purpose  of  some  of  the 
rules.  The  original  authors  of  the  rules 
had  that  conception.  Many  of  the  rules 
are  in  virtually  the  same  shape  in  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  them.  I  think 
he  had  that  purpose  in  mind. 

If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me  for 
a  personal  reference,  one  of  my  own 
prized  possessions  is  a  little  first  edition 
of  Thomas  Jefferson's  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. There  are  not  many  copies  of  it 
still  in  existence  now. 

I  think  that  was  one  of  the  purposes 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  in  mind.  He 
waited  until  he  had  served  out  his  term 
as  Vice  President.  He  did  not  publish 
•  the  rules  before  then.  He  studied  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  for  the  4  years 
when  he  served  as  Vice  President.  He 
published  those  rules  and  conclusions 
after  his  service. 
^  Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  for  the 
learninK  he  has  brought  to  this  discus- 
sion, for  the  precise  questions  he  has 
asked,  for  his  pinpointing  of  the  very 
meat  and  marraw  of  the  purpose  of  this 
whole  debate,  «s  well  as  the  ground- 
work—the historical,  ethical,  and  moral 
basis  tor  it.  He  has  uone  back  deep 
Into  the  history  of  our  Nation  and  of  our 
peoi>lc  in  pointing  up  those  grounds. 

Rice  VNIVrMtTT   MAS  A   Lr^M   ON    YANKKK 
STAMVM 

Mr,  Pi-^ident.  ka\  anoUier  subject  bul 
m  cot\nection  with  the  debate  at  this 
point,  I  wish  to  say  that  recenUy  Uie 
distinguished  Rice  University  in  Houston. 
Tex.,  became  the  i-ectpient  of  a  gift  from 
an  outstanding  alumnus,  John  WlUlam 
Cox,  which  may  come  to  about  $100,000  a 
year  for  several  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  Rift  may  amount  to  $3 
million. 

The  Rift,  which  the  Houston  Chronicle 
aptly  describes  as  an  unconventional  one, 
is  described  in  an  editorial  of  July  22, 
1962. 

I  think  it  worthy  of  note  that  that 
Ri-eat  Texas  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing is  a  landlord  for  the  site  of  one  of 
America's  favored  sports  and  one  of  the 
greatest  set  of  actors  in  that  sport.  It 
is  a  unique  spot  for  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  to  have  an  enterprise  of 
sport  paying  its  tribute  each  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred,  captioned 
"Magnificent  Gift  to  Rice  University." 
published  in  the  Houston  Chronicle  on 
Sunday,  July  22,  1962,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Magnificent  Gift  to  Rice  Univers^y 

Rice  University  will  be  the  richer  by  some- 
thing like  $100,000  a  year  for  many  years  to 
come  as  result  of  the  gift  of  an  alumnus 
most  Houstonlans  perhaps  never  heard  of  be- 
fore laat  Thursday,  John  William  Cox. 

The  university  will  put  the  money  to  good 
tt«e.  of  course.     It  will  go  to  help  double 


the  graduate  school  from  400  to  800  studeints 
and  to  Increase  the  undergraduate  student 
body  of  1,500  by  15  percent,  plans  alrWdy 
made  at  Rice.  It  also  will  help  pay  for  }^o- 
fessors'  salaries  and  in  general  strengthen 
the  curriculum. 

A  better  use  for  a  wealthy  man's  moliey 
scarcely  can  be  Imagined. 

Aside  from  that  fact,  two  unusual  asp^ct.s 
of  this  splendid  bit  of  philanthropy  .sttind 
out. 

The  form  in  which  the  gift  was  made  is  a 
highly  unconventional  one — it  Is  the  lease 
on  Yankee  Stadium  In  New  York.  Rice 
University  now  becomes  the  landlord  for  one 
of  baseball's  most  famous  teams  and  the  one 
which  is  leading  the  American  League  at 
this  time.  Thelease  has  some  16  yearfl  to 
run,  after  which  the  Yankees  have  three 
15-year  options  to  keep  the  stadium  as  tjltielr 
home  field. 

The  other  unusual  angle  is  that  Cox  Jiad 
visited  his  alma  mater  only  once  since  glfed- 
uating  In  1927.  That  was  several  motjths 
ago  when  he  told  the  board  of  trustees  what 
he  had  In  mind. 

In  fact.  Cox  has  lived  in  the  North  0\er 
since  obtaining  his  degree  from  Rice.  A 
resident  of  Chicago,  he  has  headed  several 
large  corporations  but  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive business. 

"The  educational  opportunity  I  got  there 
(at  Rice)  opened  the  world  for  me  and  111 
always  b«  grateful."  the  native  of  Step|«en- 
ville,  Tex.,  told  the  Chronicle.  "RealiKli)|  as 
I  do  that  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  in- 
deed of  mankind  depends  upon  the  C|>n- 
tinued,  healthy  growth  of  Uie  educnUQnul 
procesaea  and  the  Inatttuttona  devote^  to 
their  ndvancemant.  I  decided  to  commit  a 
i>»»ri  or  my  rtmmrcw  to  this  c«us»  " 

He  indicated  that  if  Inheritance  tax  lt«\s> 
were  changed  he  might  do  SN-en  better  by 
Rive  In  hU  will.  This  la  a  c^m\p)lcated  a)nt'- 
t«r  aluce  vach  S)tai»  wants  to  r««tru|  m.h 
rMldenU'  cliarlty  tt>  its  own  terrlttwy  H  is  « 
matter,  however,  wluch  our  lawmakers  wXi^Xw 
well  explorr  Legal  action  which  will  r«»\il< 
in  increasing  philnnihropy  of  this  s<4t  1.1 
most  d«airable. 

The  Cox  girt  may  amount  uUlmaielj(  to 
«;)  million  w  more  It  is  a  magninceni  ex- 
preaslon  of  appreciation  to  the  lnstlti||lon 
which  helped  a  boy  In  modest  clrc\>mstta>res 
obtain  an  edvicatlon. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  a2d  of  July  1962.  the  HouMton 
Chronicle  published  articles  by  two  dis- 
tinguished educators  on  the  problem 
facing  colleges  and  unlveraities  in  t^eir 
efforts  to  obtain  support  for  them  |ind 
their  other  problems  with  the  large  >nd 
growing  number  of  students.  One  of  the 
articles  was  written  by  Dr.  Harry  H. 
Ransom,  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  He  called  it  "A  Texas  Ele- 
phant." Dr.  Eugene  Burdick  of  the 
University  of  California  called  the  ptpb- 
lem  of  higher  education  "a  Calif oijnia 
elephant."  These  two  eloquent  spokes- 
men of  the  universities  have  written  i^bly 
in  an  article  printed  in  a  publication 
called  the  Outlook.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  yield  fai  a 
question. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator's  description  of  the  matalial 
he  has  asked  to  have  printed  in  tthe 
Record,  assuming,  of  course,  that  it  t^a.s 
in  some  way  related  to  the  debate  now 
before   the   Senate.     The   distingui.'sjied 


Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  matters  that  go  into  the  Record  cost 
money.  I  notice  the  headline  of  the 
article  to  which  he  has  referred  is 
"Higher  Education,  the  Ta*'o  Elephants 
of  Texas  and  California."  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  if  there  is  any  re- 
lationship between  the  article  and  the 
debate  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Yes.  I  have 
stated  over  and  over,  and  my  answer  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, is  that  the  problem 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
personal  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  addressing 
the  distinguished  Senator  fronn  Texas 
is  not  from  California. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  begs  the  pardon  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  rep- 
resenting our  neighbors  north  of  the 
Red  River.  His  objection  was  well 
taken.  With  the  history  of  our  peoples 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Red  River,  I 
am  embarrassed  that  the  reference  was 
to  California  rather  than  to  the  great 
and  distinguished  State  that  the  Sen- 
ator represents  with  its  colorful  history 
and  dynamic  present. 

Oklahoma  has  even  been  successful 
in  getting  deep  water  over  the  high 
plains  to  Tulsa  thi^ugh  the  activities 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
tixun  Oklahoma. 

I  say  that  the  probltm  of  education 
Ks  in*d  into  Uic  problem  t\ow  befoif  the 
StMuUtv  Education  of  Uic  American 
ptH>plo  l.s  wliat  i-s  «t  ,st«ktv 

Mr,  KERR,  Mr  PiVvKldent.  iTM-rving 
the  riuiU  lo  object,  in  view  of  U\c  fact 
that  tile  article  to  which  the  Senator 
referiTd  us  moiT  than  half  of  a  full  page 
of  u  new.spapei  and  a  page  of  comment 
if  the  Senator  wishes  it  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  if  the  suggestion  is  in  or* 
dor.  I  suggest  he  I'cad  tiie  article. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  All  the  Senator 
hft.s  to  do  is  to  object. 

Mr,  KERR  I  understand  that  is  all 
I  have  to  do,  I  wondered,  if  the  Senator 
wanted  tlie  article  in  the  Record,  if  he 
would  not  read  it  so  that  it  might  be 
put  into  the  Record  appropriately. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  If  the  Senator 
desires  that  I  i-ead  the  article,  I  shall  do 
so.  It  is  a  fine  message,  dealing  with 
a  problem.  I  am  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Seriate  on 
the  higher  education  bill.  We  know 
that  the  question  of  the  satellite  and 
space  exploration  is  closely  tied  into  the 
question  of  education.  Rice  University 
at  Houston  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
that  great  space  laboratory  there. 

Educators  tell  me  that  the  exploration 
of  space  will  consume  the  energies  of 
more  scientists  than  anything  else  in 
America.  It  will  siphon  off  scientists 
by  tlie  thousands  who  might  have  en- 
gaged in  research  in  other  subjects. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  is  well 
acquainted  with  that  great  fact  of 
Americas  development. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Prnator  yield? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  withdraw  his  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  There 
was  no  objection.  A  reservation  of  a 
right  to  object  was  made. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  No,  I  do  not 
withdraw  the  request  unless  there  be 
objection.  I  can  hold  the  request  for 
another  day. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  the  material  in  the  article 
is  related  to  the  debate  now  going  on  in 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  article  is 
germane.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  knows,  we  are  not  de- 
bating the  bill.  We  are  debating  the 
question  whether  the  Senate  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I 
am  preparing  to  lead  Into  that  subject 
in  a  few  minutes. 

There  are  more  urgent  subjects  before 
the  Senate  which  ought  to  be  decided  at 
the  present  session.     Education  is  one. 

1  have  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing  with  respect  to 
education  right  now.  Instead  of  taking 
our  Ume  on  the  bill  related  to  the  space 
satellite,  which  reached  the  calendar  on 
June  11.  when  we  have  been  fighting  for 
education  for  jTars. 

Mr,  KERR.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     I  yield. 

Mr,  KERR.  If  the  Senator  thinks 
there  are  ImporUnt  matters  about  which 
the  Senate  should  be  concerning  itself, 
snd  with  respect  to  which  it  should 
bring  about  action,  m*ould  it  not  be  ap- 
propriate for  him  to  cooperate  by  letUni 
the  Senate  dispose  of  the  bill  now  before 
it  so  it  may  proceed  to  other  questions 
which  the  Senator  feels  ^-ould  be  bene- 
ficial? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH,  I  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  that  since  last  August  there  has 
been  on  the  calendar  a  measure  that 
would  educate  5  million  young  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  Senate  bill  349.  It  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  the  10th 
of  August  1961.  It  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee in  February  of  the  present  year. 
For  months  it  has  languished.  For 
months  we  have  begged  to  have  that  bill 
brought  up.  Five  million  young  Ameri- 
cans are  being  denied  an  opportunity 
for  education.  By  whom?  By  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  took 
those  young  men  out  of  their  homes  and 
personal  lives  and  forced  them  into  the 
armed  services.     Each  of  them  was  put 

2  years  behind  his  contemporaries. 
Those  veterans  were  left,  as  were  the 

veterans  of  World  War  I.  without  an 
opportunity  for  education  or  gainful  em- 
ployment. In  World  War  II  and  in  the 
Korean  conflict  we  learned  better.  We 
learned  to  educate  those  who  had  been 
pulled  out  of  civilian  hfe  to  defend  and 
protect  the  possessions  of  all  of  us.  De- 
spite the  lessons  of  World  War  I,  when 
we  discovered  how  disadvantageous  it 
was  to  a  group  to  pull  them  out  of  ci- 


vilian life  and  put  them  behind  their 
contemporaries,  and  despite  the  wisdom 
in  the  handling  of  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict,  we  have 
reverted  tb  the  situation  that  existed 
after  World  War  I,  and  we  are  doing 
little  about  it. 

That  is  a  subject  I  shall  discuss  in  re- 
lation to  the  question  whether  it  is>  *-ise 
to  consider  the  satelUte  bill.  I  think 
we  should  take  up  the  bill  that  has  been 
on  the  calendar  since  last  August,  which 
would  help  5  million  young  Americans. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Was  the  bill  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  similar  to  the  one  the 
Senator  sponsored  2  or  3  years  ago' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  very  simi- 
lar. It  is  almost  identical.  In  1955  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  a  vote  of 
57  to  31  with  the  very  able  help  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  remem- 
ber who  it  was  that  helped  him  pass  that 
bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  said  that  the 
bill  was  passed  with  the  able  help  of  the 
dlsUnguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
At  that  time  he  made  one  of  the  ablest 
speeches  he  has  ever  made  in  the  6  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of 
that  01  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  quei^Uon? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.    1  yield, 

Mr,  KERR.  Would  not  the  Senator 
like  to  make  It  pwsible  for  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  help  him  someday 
pass  the  bill  to  which  he  has  referred? 

Mr,  YARBOROUOH.  1  cerUlnlj* 
would.  I  haxt  been  plcaUlnn  for  acUoi\ 
for  months. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  think 
he  Will  expedite  the  action  of  the  Senator 
fix>m  Oklalioma  in  helping  him  to  pass 
the  bill  if  he  spends  tlic  next  3  or  3  weeks 
filibustering  tlic  present  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  saj-  that  it 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  5  million 
young  Americans  were  not  educated.  It 
would  l>e  ail  even  greater  tragedy  if  we 
give  away  space  for  all  time  and  for  all 
generations. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Termessee 
for  a  question, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  My  question  has  to 
do  with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  l)een  talking  about. 
Is  it  not  true  that  time  and  again  we  have 
urged  the  leadership  to  bring  up  the  im- 
portant and  "must"  legislation  that  must 
be  passed  before  bringing  up  this  highly 
controversial  subject  in  relation  to  the 
space  communication  satellite? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Is  it  not  true,  when 
the  space  communications  satellite  mat- 
ter was  first  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion, those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the 
bill  agreed  that  we  would  not  resist  a 
motion  to  set  it  aside  in  order  to  bring 
up  "must"  legislation  which  had  to  be 
passed  by  June  30;  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  that  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  any 
impediment  or  failure  to  pass  "must" 
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legislation  which  has  been  referred  to. 
such  as  the  tax  bill  or  the  agricultural 
bill  or  even  the  bill  to  extend  appropria- 
tions for  another  month,  is  not  to  be 
blamed  on  us?  Was  it  not  pointed  out 
to  the  leadership  and  urged  on  them  that 
these  measures  be  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration before  this  debate  was  forced 
on  us? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  quite  correct.  We 
have  not  pressed  this  matter  at  all.  We 
are  not  obstructionists.  This  proposal 
has  been  pressed  in  spite  of  our  wishes. 
We  arc  not  responsible  for  its  being 
pressed.  We  have  agreed  to  displace  it. 
We  have  accommodated  the  leadership. 
and  we  have  yielded  advantageous  posi- 
tions by  agreeing  to  have  the  bill  dis- 
placed, in  order  to  bring  up  legislation 
which  is  urgent. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  smother  question^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  Is  it  not  true  that 
any  responsibility  for  failure  to  pass  any 
so-called  must  legislation  rests  at  the 
door  of  others,  not  at  our  door,  because 
we  have  done  everything  possible  In  try- 
ing to  obtain  consideration  of  the  other 
legislation  flist? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Ttit  Senator 
fixun  Tennessee  is  quite  correct.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  generally  known  in  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  lathers 
objection  to  the  unanlmoua-eonaent  r«- 
queat  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr,  KERR.  Iieaei'vli\E  the  rtfht  to 
object,  m  view  of  the  taot  that  the  dl»- 
tlnvulahed  Senator  from  Trxaa  and  the 
dlsUnguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
ha>T  discussed  the  question  of  how  Im- 
portant It  Is  for  the  Senate  to  get  on 
wiUv  Its  business  and  to  take  oare  of 
legislation  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  an  Interest,  and  in  view  of  th« 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
in  looking  over  the  article,  could  not  find 
anything  in  it  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  the  Senate,  or  with  ref- 
erence to  the  educaUonal  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  referred, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  it 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  this  would  merely  clutter  up  the 
Record  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  I  am 
forced  to  object.  If  the  Senator  wants 
it  in  the  Record,  he  will  have  to  read  It 
into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.     I  will  read  It 

later. 

Mr.  KERR.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Texas  concluded  ?  If  so.  I  ask  for  recog- 
nition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  did  not  hear 
the  Chair's  interrogatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  asking  for 
recognition,  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  completed  his  statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Oh.  no;  I  have 
not  yielded.  There  were  requests  by  my 
colleagues  that  I  proceed  to  give  mjr 
speech.  I  was  trying  to  arrange  these 
175  pages  in  order. 
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Mr.  KERR.  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
that  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  make  his 
speech  of  175  pages,  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  is  entitled  to  spend  his  time  arrang- 
ing it.  I  renew  my  request  for  recogni- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  proceed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Oh.  no;  I  have 
the  floor.  I  believe  the  speed  with  which 

I  turn  the  pages  will  be.  determined  by 
me  rather  than  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Be- 
sides, I  have  a  communication  before  me 
which  is  very  appropriate  at  this  time. 
It  was  handed  to  me  voluntarily,  and 
was  not  solicited  by  me.  It  comes  to  me 
without  any  knowledge  that  it  would  be 
presented  to  me.  It  has  been  presented 
to  me  by  the  Marine  Corps  League  of  the 
Department  of  Maryland.  It  is  appro- 
priate In  connection  with  my  objection 
to  taking  up  the  space  satellite  bill  at 
this  time.  I  am  pointing  out  to  the 
leadership  that  the  bill  to  which  I  re- 
ferred has  been  on  the  calendar  much 
longer  that  the  satellite  bill,  and  is  en- 
titled to  priority.  The  QI  bill  was  passed 
in  1957  by  a  vote  of  57  to  31.  The  satel- 
lite bill  was  first  placed  on  the  calendar 
in  June.  Yet  we  are  told  that  we  are 
obstructionists  if  we  do  not  surrender 
because  the  House  has  passed  it.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  were  a 
hundred  Members  of  the  House  who  did 
not  choose  to  vote  on  that  measure.  I 
read  this  communication  from  the  De- 
partment of  Maryland  Marine  Corps 
League: 

Department  of  M^RYLAND, 

Marine  Corps  LEAcxn;. 
To  Members  of  Congress.  Greetings: 

I.  WUlard  G.  Moviser.  public  relations  of- 
ficer. Department  of  Maryland  Marine  Corps 
League,  nereby  certify  that  the  following  Is 
a  true  and  perfect  copy  of  the  Department 
of  Maryland  Marine  Corps  League  1962  Con- 
vention Resolution  1,  Introduced  by  me  and 
passed  by  the  the  department  delegates 
unanimously  on  June  3,  1962. 

WII.I.ARD  G.  Mouses. 
Public  Relations  Officer. 
Witness: 

Harvey  Brake, 

Judge  Advocate.    • 

"Whereas  beneats  under  Public  Law  346 
of  the  78lh  Congress  and  Public  Law  550  of 
the  82d  Congress  are  no  longer  provided  to 
-servicemen  who  entered  the  service  after 
January  31.  1955.  even  tliough  this  Nation 
has  been  forced  to  continue  its  system  of 
compulsory  military  service;  and 

"Whereas  this  results  in  the  loss  of  edu- 
cational and  economic  opportunities  to 
young  men  who  are  being  called  upon  to 
serve  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  call  up  of 
young  men  during  this  country's  two  most 
recent  struggles  with  those  who  seek  to  de- 
troy  her.  the  Korean  conflict  and  the  Ber- 
lin and  Vietnam  crises;  and 

•"Whereas  this  loss  Is  compounded  by  the 
ever-increasing  competitive  nature  of  our 
Nation's  economy,  and  by  the  fact  that  not 
all  of  their  contemporaries  are  called  upon 
to  serve  and  thereby  gain  an  advantage  In 
time.  In  opportunity,  and  In  experience  which 
is  contrary  to  the  very  principle  upon  which 
this  Republic  was  founded,  'Equality  of  op- 
pprtunlty';  and 

•'Whereas  Increasing  the  educational  level, 
the  professional  and  technical  skill  of  our 
Nation's  citizens  has  been  proven,  by  Public 
Laws   346    and   550 — 

Those  are  the  GI  bills  of  World  War 

II  and  the  Korean  conflict — 


"to  be  best  effected  by  granting  finandlal 
assistance  to  veterans  who  have,  In  '^he 
course  of  their  educational  and  occujpa- 
tlonal  pursuits,  set  the  highest  stand^fds 
possible;  and 

"Whereas  this  has  increased  their  earning 
power  and  as  a  direct  result  increased  iax 
revenues  which  make  this  investment  in 
America's  future  self -liquidating:  M<)w, 
therefore,  be  i\ 

"Resolved.  Tliat  the  delegates  assembled 
do  hereby  give  in  the  name  of  their  detivjh- 
ments,  subordinate  to  the  Department  of 
Maryland  Marine  Corps  League,  their  unaiii- 
mous  support  for  the  Veterans  Readjustmtm 
Act,  Senate  bill  849. 

■Resolved,  That  the  President  and  CStlin- 
gress  are  respectfully  requested  by  the  ll>e- 
partment  of  Maryland  Marine  Corps  Lea^jue 
to  extend  educational  and  training  betie- 
flts  to  all  person.s  who  have  served  this  Na- 
tion with  honor  and  to  all  persons  who  shall 
so  serve  so  long  as  these  conditions  set  fofth 
in  this  document  persist  and  their  Nation 
have  need  of  them.  ' 

"Resolved,  That  the  public  relations  offi- 
cer and  Judge  advocate,  Department  of 
Maryland  Marine  Corps  League,  be  hereby 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  National  Staff  Marine  Corps  Le^tfue 
for  consideration  at  the  1962  national  o«ii- 
vention.  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  from  the  Statt  of 
Maryland." 

Adopted  by  ihe  1962  Department  of  M«|ry- 
land  M-irino  Corps  League  June  3.    196'.i. 
Charles  C.  Harris. 

Commandani 
John  N.  Rocks, 

Senior  Vice  Coynjnandaiit 
Bernard  N.  Meyer. 

Junior  Vice  CoTnTuanda'tt 
Charles    G.    Mintlinc. 

Adjutant  and  Paymastet. 
Harvey  H.  Brake, 

Judge  Advocatt\ 

WILLARD    G.    MOUSEH. 

Public  Relation.^  Officelt 

Al  Weaver.  1 

Past  CommandaTii 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  properly  Au- 
thenticated resolution,  representing  (he 
wishes  of  the  Marine  Corps  League  of 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  urgent  nature  of  Senate  bill  $49 
is  recognized  in  new,  additional  areas  of 
the  American  public.  The  reasons  Iset 
forth  are  50  incontestably  right  tha«  it 
seems  extraordinary  to  me  to  have  this 
sudden  pressure  for  passage  of  a  monop- 
oly bill,  a  bill  for  one  private  corporatibn, 
as  against  the  best  interests  of  5  mil- 
lion yoimg  Americans  who  have  giten 
an  average  of  more  than  2  years  of  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  to  make  us  pe- 
cure  in  this  Chamber  and  to  secure  oth- 
ers across  our  great  land  who  are  enjoy- 
ing ease  without  having  to  go  out  ftnd 
make  a  sacrifice  to  forward  our  gteat 
Nation. 

Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  ask  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield;  I  asked  to  be 
recognized.  I  did  not  know  the  Senator 
from  Texas  had  the  floor  to  carry  on  a 
private  conversation.  I  thought  he  had 
the  floor  to  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  the  floor.  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor.  I  have  much  material  to  cower. 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senajtor 
from  Oklahoma,  but  I  want  to  mftke 
progress  in  presenting  the  additional  ma- 


terial because  I  think  the  people  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Some  remarks  have  been  made  about 
not  many  Senators  being  present:  but  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  which  is  printed  every 
night  and  comes  to  our  doorstcjps  in  the 
moining.  is  widely  read  in  America.  It 
goes  to  many  libraries.  I  receive  letters 
from  people  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  in 
my  life  who  read  the  Congres-sional 
Record.  So  wliat  we  say  will  be  noised 
abroad  in  the  land. 

We  are  asked  to  consider  a  bill  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  on  April  2, 
1962.  and  wlnich  was  then  refered  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  was  re- 
ported by  that  committee.  It  reached 
the  calendar  on  June  11,  1962,  so  it  is  a 
bill  recently  reported.  I  wish  to  give 
the  chronology  of  another  measure,  S. 
349.  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  because  it  is  a 
people's  measure.  It  has  been  side- 
tracked for  the  communications  satel- 
lite bill. 

S.  349  was  introduced  on  January  11, 
1961,  shortly  after  the  87th  Congress 
convened.  There  are  37  cosponsors  of 
that  bill,  more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Senate,  and  they  are 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Six  days 
of  public  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill 
between  February  28  and  June  2,  1961, 
and  numerous  documents  were  prepared 
and  placed  in  the  Record  in  addition  to 
the  oral  testimony  given  during  the  pub- 
he  hearings. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  favorably  reported  the  measure 
to  the  Senate  on  August  10,  1961.  The 
bill  remained  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  in  September 
1961. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
GI  cold  war  bill  was  cleared  for  Senate 
consideration  by  the  Democratic  policy 
committee.  On  January  17,  1962,  the 
majority  leader  announced  that  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  S.  349,  would  be  considered 
in  the  near  future,  along  with  other 
measures.  That  was  a  public  announce- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  On  the 
17th  day  of  January  of  this  year  the  ma- 
jority leader  announced  that  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  S.  349,  would  be  considered 
in  the  near  future."  The  near  future 
to  January  17,  1962,  has  come  and  gone 
by  almost  any  conceivable  standard,  cer- 
tainly by  any  definition  of  the  term  that 
I  have  ever  heard.  But  the  cold  war  bill 
is  still  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  In  brief, 
this  people's  measure  has  been  side- 
tracked for  almost  a  year.  But  the 
Monopoly  Express  has  continued  to  roll 
unhindered.  practically  unchecked. 
Among  the  bills  passed  early  in  this  ses- 
sion was  Du  Pont-General  Motors  tax 
bill,  which  was  the  first  business  of  this 
session. 

The  'treatment'  of  the  cold-war  bill 
to  date  is  highly  inconsistent  with  the 
pledges  made  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, adopted  in  Los  Angeles  in  1960,  and 
backed  up  by  the  further  pledges  of 
Democratic  spokesmen  and  officeholders 
in  the  1960  elections.  The  Democratic 
platfoim  states: 

We  shall  continue  the  veterans  home  loan 
gu.^rantee    and    direct    loan    programs    and 
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educational  benefits  patterned  after  the  OI 
bill  of  rights. 

That  was  a  direct  pledge  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  on  which  we  took  our 
case  to  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1960. 
Thirty-seven  Senators  have  honored 
this  pledge  by  sponsoring  the  cold -war 
GI  bill.  But  the  promise  will  not  be 
kept  until  the  GI  bill  becomes  law.  This 
is  a  pledge  that  we  as  a  party  made  to 
the  people  of  America.  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  as  a  party,  and  now 
the  party  in  power,  to  live  up  to  our 
pledged  word. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  cold -war 
GI  bill  has  been  on  the  calendar  .since 
last  August,  since  it  is  sponsored  by  so 
many  Senators  on  t>oth  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  since  it  has  had  such  widespiead 
endorsement,  if  the  Senate  had  been 
piocecding  sy.'-tematically  the  cold-war 
GI  bill  would  have  been  considered  long 
ai-'o. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  I  am  a.sking 
for  the  con.sideration  of  a  measure  that 
has  pas.sed  this  body  once  before,  and 
pa.s.sed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  purpo.se  of  the  present  cold-war  GI 
bill,  its  provisions,  and  the  urgent  need 
of  it  are  well  known  to  Members  of  the 
Senate,  becau.sc  it  was  thoroughly  de- 
bated before. 

In  contrast,  the  communications  satel- 
lite bill  is  a  new.  highly  complex  meas- 
ure whose  far-reaching  implications  can 
hardly  be  discerned  at  this  time.  Even 
•scientists  say  that  they  can  hardly  com- 
prehend all  the  u.ses  to  which  the  satel- 
lite will  be  placed  in  the  outer  space 
communications  field  as  time  goes  on. 

We  have  talked  about  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  radio,  and  television.  We 
have  not  mentioned  weather  communica- 
tions. We  have  not  mentioned  the  navi- 
gation of  ships  at  sea  or  the  navigation 
of  planes  in  the  air.  Scientists  tell  us 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  prac- 
tically all  the  ships  at  sea  will  be  navi- 
gated through  television  satellites,  and 
planes  in  the  air  will  be  navigated 
through  television  satellites,  rather  than 
netting  their  infoi-mation  fi-om  ground 
.stations.  Therefore.  I  think,  when  we 
consider  dealing  with  the  far-reaching 
implications  of  the  communications  sat- 
ellite bill  and  the  well-known  nature  of 
the  GI  col(l-war  bill,  there  would  be  a 
much  better  investment  of  the  Senate's 
time  by  taking  up  the  bill  which  was 
pas.sed  by  the  Senate  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress, on  July  21.  1959,  by  a  vote  of  57  to 
31;  a  bill  which  in  this  Congress  has  37 
cospon.sois  and  even  wider  support 
among  the  people  than  it  has  ever  had 
bffore. 

This  GI  bill  has  an  ever-increasing 
breadth  of  support,  as  shown  by  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  repre- 
."^enting  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League  of  the  Department 
of  Maiyland.  expressed  last  month.  The 
GI  cold  war  bill  is  a  bill  that  we  could 
take  to  the  polls  this  November.  It 
would  deliver  to  the  people  the  pledges 
which  we  have  made.  It  would  not  give 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation  to  a  private 
monopoly.  The  GI  cold-war  bill  would 
do  the  reverse:  In  giving  the  veterans 
an  opportunity  to  educate  themselves,  it 
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will  give  great  wealth  to  the  Nation  for 
the  future. 

The  enactment  of  the  cold -war  GI  bill 
Is  demanded  as  an  act  of  long -overdue 
justice.  Every  day  of  inaction  consti- 
tutes another  act  of  injustice — the  great- 
est injustice,  in  my  judgment,  that  this 
Nation  or  perhaps  any  other  nation  has 
ever  perpetrated  upon  its  young  people 
in  time  of  peace. 

I  observe  that  it  is  called  peace"  by 
those  who  oppose  the  bill,  but  11  is  called 
"cold  war"  by  those  who  propo.sc  ai^jiro- 
pnations  for  munitions. 

How  can  there  by  any  other  interpre- 
tation when  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world  calls  upon  a  nanow  45  percent  of 
its  draft  age  male  youth  to  peiform  mili- 
tary service  for  all?  This  mere  45  per- 
cent is  not  asked  but  is  required,  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  compulsoi-j-  di-aft 
law.  to  protect  the  entue  populace,  to 
protect  our  total  wealth,  and  to  protect 
all  other  nations  striving  to  keep  iheir 
freedom.  Around  the  whole  perimeter 
of  the  free  woild.  that  little  45  percent 
of  American  youth  are  defending  our  Na- 
tion and  all  the  other  nalioiis  of  the  free 
world,  and  are  asked  to  do  that  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  oppoit unities  for  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  many  persons  in  our 
counti-y  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  education — some,  because  of 
the  circum.stances  of  their  birth,  some 
because  they  do  not  learn  as  rapidly  as 
as  do  others,  some  because  of  weak 
physiques  and  because  their  health  will 
not  withstand  the  rigors  incident  to  at- 
tending schools  or  colleges,  some  because 
their  father's  income  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  attend  college. 

But  the.se  young  men  who.  because  of 
their  service  in  the  Ai-med  Forces,  ai-e 
unable  to  attend  college,  have  that  edu- 
cation denied  them  because  of  this  posi- 
tive act  of  our  Government.  That  is 
why  I  say  this  is  the  greatest  injustice 
ever  done  to  a  group  of  its  youth  by  any 
counti-y  in  the  free  world  that  I  know 
of. 

Today  s  young  serviceman,  though  his 
average  length  of  service  is  actually 
longer  than  that  of  the  Korean  veteran, 
does  not  receive  any  veterans'  readjust- 
ment benefits  other  than  temporary  un- 
employment compensation.  We  are 
talking  now  about  every  young  person 
who  entered  service  after  January  31, 
1955.  the  date  on  which  the  Korean  GI 
bill  eligibilty  was  terminated  by  Execu- 
tive order. 

The  reservists  called  up  for  the  Berlin 
crisis  are  in  this  group.  Most  reservists, 
in  fact,  had  already  sei-ved  2  years  or 
more,  and  then  were  required  for  a  sec- 
ond time  to  leave  home,  family,  and 
civil  occupations,  to  serve  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  in  the  Nation  that  many 
of  the  veterans  who  were  called  up  at 
that  time  had  to  leave  their  businesses, 
leave  their  civilian  occupations,  and 
leave  their  education,  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Many  of  them  have  now 
lost  their  former  occupations,  and  must 
be  retrained  if  they  are  again  to  t>e  gain- 
fully employed. 


The  young  men  in  the  southeast  Asian 
hotspots  are  cold  war  veterans.  They, 
too.  will  come  home  to  temporary  un- 
employment compensation — but  nothmg 
else. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  we  spent  $83 
million  on  unemployment  compensation 
for  veterans,  alone.  How  much  more 
wisely  that  money  would  have  been 
spent,  had  this  GI  bill  been  passed  in 
1959,  with  the  result  that  that  amount 
of  money  would  have  been  spent  on  ed- 
ucating these  veterans,  instead  of  just 
paying  them  unemployment  benefits 
which  do  them  no  permanent  good,  but 
only  leave  them  with  the  discourage- 
ment of  knowing  that  because  of  their 
service  to  their  counti-y,  they  are  not 
quaUfied  to  hold  jobs. 

But  this  GI  bill  does  more  than  cor- 
rect inj  U.St  ice  and  inequity.  It  builds  an 
educational  fortress  for  our  battle 
against  world  communism,  a  fortress 
that  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  of  greater 
importance  than  the  visible  armed  for- 
tress itself.  Our  educational  fortress  will 
provide  more  leal  muscle  and  greater 
strength  for  coping  with  the  Commu- 
nist techniques  than  will  all  the  air- 
planes, guns,  and  tanks  we  now  plan  to 
assemble. 

We  have  seen  in  Laos  and  in  other 
places  that  it  takes  more  than  a  big. 
long  line  of  guns  and  tanks  to  defend 
liberty.  There  must  be  the  will  to  de- 
fend it.  and  there  must  be  the  will  to 
make  freedom  stick. 

When  we  bring  these  young  men  back 
to  peacetime  life,  but  refuse  to  help  them 
catch  up  with  their  neighbors  who  were 
not  called  into  the  Armed  Forces — the 
45  percent  who  did  not  serve — we  are 
doing  them  one  of  the  greatest  injus- 
tices ever  to  be  done  in  this  Nation. 

This  fortress  will  be  built  because  the 
GI  bill  opens  education  and  on-the-job 
training  to  some  5  million  young  cold 
war  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
believed  that  the  GI  bill  would  open 
education  and  on-the-job  training  op- 
portunities to  4  million  young  cold  war 
veterans.  But  because  of  the  accelera- 
tion in  calling  our  young  men  into  the 
service,  we  now  find  that  the  number 
will  be  closer  to  5  million  than  to  4  mil- 
lion. More  than  2 '  2  million  are  expected 
to  take  this  training. 

That  figure  is  based  on  the  experience 
in  World  War  II.  We  had  about  15  mil- 
lion veterans  of  that  war.  About  51 
percent— or  7,800,000  of  them— took  ad- 
vantage of  training  under  the  GI  bill. 
We  had  about  4^4  million  veterans  of 
the  Korean  conflict;  and.  again,  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  them  took  advan- 
tage of  the  GI  bill. 

However,  Mr.  President,  those  called 
during  World  War  II  were  frequently  of 
much  different  age  groups.  I  served  in 
that  war  on  the  staff  of  an  infantry  di- 
vision, and  I  saw  men  come  to  the  front 
lines  after  having  had  less  than  3  weeks 
of  training,  and  many  of  them  certainly 
were  not  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  at  that 
time  we  were  taking  both  the  young  and 
the  old;  in  the  last  months  of  that  war 
we  were  scraping  both  ends  of  the  man- 
power barrel. 
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But  In  the  Korean  cfmfiict  we  took 
max  who  were  in  their  prime.  Never- 
theless, the  experience  with  the  Korean 
veterans  was  practically  identical  with 
the  experience  with  the  World  War  n 
veterans:  acain.  approximately  SO  per- 
cent took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  schooL  But  there  was  a  differ- 
ence, for  of  the  7,800.000  veterans  of 
World  War  n  who  took  advantage  of 
training  under  the  GI  bill.  29  percent 
went  to  college;  the  other  71  percent 
went  to  high  school  or  to  trade  school 
or  took  training  on  the  job  or  took  train- 
ing of  other  kinds.  However,  of  the 
4^4  million  veterans  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 50  percent  of  those  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  educational  opportuni- 
ties went  to  college. 

So  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 5  million  young  cold  war  veter- 
ans, about  2V^  million  of  them  would 
take  advantage  of  the  GI  bill;  and  it  is 
estimated  that,  again,  about  50  percent 
of  them  would  go  to  college. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  such  stu- 
dents do  better  than  ordinary  students 
do.  In  other  words,  among  large  groups 
of  students,  the  veterans  make  the  high- 
est grades.  We  have  had  statistics  in 
that  connection  from  some  of  the  great 
universities  of  the  country.  They  found 
that  when  they  had  large  numbers  of 
veterans  among  their  men  students,  the 
disciplinary  problems  which  would  cause 
the  universities  real  concern  among  the 
nonveterans  involved:  as  many  as  5  per- 
cent of  the  students.  But  among  the  vet- 
erans who  went  to  college,  such  disci- 
plinary problems  involved  less  than  1 
percent. 

So  we  are  losing  some  of  the  best  col- 
lege material  in  the  country,  and  we  are 
weakening  the  Nation  Jt>y  doing  it.  It  is 
much  more  Important  ^at  we  strengthen 
the  Nation  in  tills  fielda  rather  than  pro- 
vide— for  the  first  time!  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States — thel  proposed  benefit 
to  a  private  monoply,  which  is  what  this 
bill  would  do  if  it  were  enacted. 

We  already  know  by  iirefutable  evi- 
dence that  veterans  make  higher  grades 
and  do  better  generally  inycoHege  than 
nonveterans.  Veterans  unoier  the  World 
War  n  and  Korean  GI  bills  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  best  and  most  enonomlc 
investment  in  developing  brainpower  yet 
foimd  by  the  American  people. 

Educators  and  college  administrators, 
who  know  the  cold  war  veteran,  tell  us 
that  he  is  well  equipped  to  enter  teach- 
ing, medicine,  science,  or  other  fields  of 
critical  luitional  need.  Our  commonly 
known  shortages  of  key  personnel  could 
be  filled  in  a  short  span  of  time  by  the 
GI  bUl. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
to  such  things  as  the  shortage  of  persons 
with  medical  training,  the  shortage  of 
teachers — for  approximately  145,000  ad- 
ditional schoolteachers  are  needed — and 
other  shortages   in   critical   categories. 

Here  are  the  facts  that  prove  it :  Un- 
der the  World  War  n  GI  bill,  7.800.000, 
or  one-half  of  the  more  than  15  million 
eligible  veterans,  took  training.  Of 
these.  29  percent,  or  2,232.000,  went  to 
college.  Of  the  4=^  million  veterans  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  one-half,  or  2.354,- 
000,  took  training  under  the  GI  bill;  and 


51  percent  of  these,  or  slightly  ovcir  1 
million,  went  to  college.  ' 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  offers  equal  prttm- 
ise:  about  IV^  million  cold  war  veterans 
will  go  to  college;  another  1  million  ^ill 
take  other  training  essential  to  business, 
industry,  and  imtional  defense,  including 
technical  training. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  techni- 
cians in  this  country.  We  are  better  sup- 
plied with  both  mechanics  and  engineers 
than  with  workers  in  the  intennediate 
step  of  technician,  about  halfway  in  in- 
tellectual training  between  mechanics 
and  engineers,  but  the  transition  afian 
who  can  do  some  of  the  mechanical  work 
of  the  handyman  and  some  of  the  br«in- 
work  of  the  engineer.  That  is  the  ciliti- 
cally  short  category.  The  number  we 
have  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  num- 
ber West  Germany  has  sei-ving  her  Und 
a  small  percentage  of  the  number  R(us- 
sia  has  serving  her. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  will  be  a  sound, 
self-liquidating  investment.  Educaftion 
and  training  will  so  greatly  raise  tet- 
erans  earning  power  that  their  increased 
income  taxes  will  more  than  pay  the 
costs  of  the  program  within  a  few  years. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  figures  show  tfcat 
the  training  received  by  veterans  ufader 
the  World  War  II  GI  bill  is  worth  a;  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  more  in  taxeli  to 
the  Government  than  without  tihat 
training.  The  World  War  II  GI  bill  will 
be  completely  paid  for  within  the  t^ext 
8  years.  Therefore,  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
will  not  be  an  overall  expense  of  the  tlax- 
paying  public;  education  is  the  one  Cer- 
tain method  of  strengthening  the  tax- 
paying  public. 

We  pay  out  much  money  that  is  nec- 
essary, for  unemployment  insurance.  Old- 
age  pensions,  and  other  purposes,  be- 
cause such  payments  are  just,  hun^ne, 
and  necessary  in  our  society;  but  wB  do 
not  get  an  investment  back  immediately. 
Under  the  GI  training,  we  get  an  in- 
vestment back  immediately.  It  more 
than  pays  its  cost,  even  without  count- 
ing the  great  value  to  our  Nationj  of 
tliese  trained  personnel. 

The  House  of  Representatives  just 
yesterday  passed  a  measure  calling  for 
$48,136,247,000  to  finance  the  national 
defense  this  year.  The  Federal  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1963  also  calls  for  appro- 
pnations  of  $2.7  billion  for  atomic  de- 
velopment and  defense  production,  and 
$3.6  billion  more  for  foreign  aid,  alj  to 
support  the  cold  war.  This  is  a  totafl  of 
more  than  $54  billion  for  the  cold  Uar 
in  1  year  alone.  The  highest  estimate  of 
the  average  annual  cost  of  the  cold  fvar 
GI  bill  is  $300  million  over  the  entire  life 
of  the  educational  program  through 
1973.  Thus,  the  cold  war  mihtary  ex- 
penses cost  170  times  as  much  in  1  year 
as  the  cold  war  veterans  educational  bill. 

Yet.  we  have  also  been  warned  t©^  a 
recent  visitor  to  Russia  that  the  great 
danger  we  face  from  Russia  is  noit  in 
her  present  armaments,  but  in  her  effi- 
cient schools.  Official  representatiives 
of  the  U.S.  Government  have  given  us 
that  warning. 

We  are  ahead  now,  but  authoritative 
representatives  of  this  Government  who 
have  been  making  surveys  warn  us  that 
Russia  may  well  be  ahead  of  us  in  the 


sciences  in  1969  unless  we  step  up  our 

educational  efforts  in  America.  These 
are  not  empty  warnings,  and  they  must 
not  be  ignored.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  turning 
out  each  year  three  times  the  number  of 
engineers  that  we  turn  out;  it  is  turning 
out  four  times  as  many  doctors;  and  five 
times  as  many  agricultural  specialists. 

This  is  such  an  important  threat  to 
democracy  that  I  want  to  document  it 
more  fully.  Just  last  year  the  National 
Science  Foundation  published  a  study 
written  by  Nicholas  De  Witt  of  the  Rus- 
sian Research  Center  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  was  the  chief  author  of  it, 
but  many  persons  contributed  to  the 
study  to  learn  what  the  Russians  were 
doing  in  education.  The  study,  entitled 
"Education  and  Professional  Employ- 
ment in  the  U.S.S.R.,"  contained  some 
shocking  comparisons  of  the  educational 
output  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  would  augment,  and 
that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  1958.  the  United 
States  graduated  37.300  engineers;  in  all 
engineering  fields,  only  37,300  students; 
108,600  engineers  in  all  fields  were  grad- 
uated by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1959.  In  the 
same  years,  the  Uruted  States  turned  out. 
6,900  physicians;  7,000  is  the  Russian 
total. 

It  does  no  good  to  say  that  this  is  a 
recent  phenomenon  and  that  we  are 
still  ahead.  Senators,  we  are  not.  The 
figures  for  a  31-year  period,  1928-59. 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  a  32-year 
period  in  the  United  States,  1926-58, 
show  the  same  relationship;  we  are  be- 
hind. During  these  periods  of  over 
20  years,  the  United  States  turned 
out  620.000  engineers;  1,117,800  was  the 
Soviet  figure.  We  graduated  181,700 
medical  doctors;  the  Soviets  graduated 
420,000  medical  doctors. 

This  is  from  the  official  U.S.  report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  the 
great  study  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 
The  head  of  that  study  was  Mr.  Nicholas 
De  Witt,  of  the  Russian  Research  Center 
at  Harvard  University,  where  he  now 
serves. 

Our  total  in  engineering,  applied  and 
theoretical  science  fields  was  1,672,800; 
the  Soviet  total  was  2.357,000. 

Perhaps  I  can  state  these  figures  in  a 
manner  that  makes  them  easier  to  grasp. 
During  almost  identical  20-year  periods, 
the  Soviet  Union  turned  out  1.8  times 
as  many  engineers  as  we  did,  2.4  times 
as  many  doctors,  and  1.4  times  as  many 
graduates  overall  in  the  engineering, 
practical  science,  and  applied  science 
professions. 

A  look  to  the  future  reveals  the  same 
phenomenon  that  we  have  just  observed 
in  the  past.  The  study  from  which  I 
have  been  quoting  these  figures  pre- 
dicts that  in  the  early  1960's,  engineers 
in  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  graduated 
at  the  rate  of  126,000  per  year;  industrial 
technicians  and  aids  will  be  turned  out 
at  a  rate  almost  twice  as  high — about 
240,000  per  year.  We  will  not.  at  our 
present  pace  and  in  our  present  posture, 
come  near  to  matching  these  numbers. 
In  the  fields  I  have  mentioned  we  have 
been  falling  behind.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  a  bill  which  will  help  us  catch 
up  in  this  crucial  area  at  such  a  minimal 
cost — the  cold  war  GI  bill  I  have  been 
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discussing — has  not  already  been  passed. 
I  cannot  understand  why  it  has  lan- 
i^uished  on  the  calendar  so  long;  why  it 
ha.s  stayed  on  the  calendar  month  after 
month  w.thout  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it,  after  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee unanimously  approved  it. 

Wc  cannot  ignore  this  opportunity,  or 
any  opportunity,  to  nullify  the  Soviet 
tiircat. 

The  term  'peacetime  veterans"  cannot 
be  justified  when  we  speak  of  todays 
servicemen,  for  these  are  the  young 
Americans  who  man  our  military  bases 
in  the  frozen  arctic  wastes,  in  the  Libyan 
Desert,  in  the  planes  over  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  on  the  Turkish-Russian  border, 
and  the  other  'live  ammunition"  fron- 
tiers, such  as  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
border  of  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  the  annual  cost  of  the 
GI  bill,  $300  million,  will  not  upset  the 
budpet.  As  the  expense  of  educating 
the  Korean  conflict  veterans  phases  out. 
the  cold  war  veterans'  educational  ex- 
pense will  take  its  place.  It  will  not  be  a 
debt  for  the  oncoming  generation  to  pay. 
Exactly  as  the  cost  of  World  War  II 
veterans  bill  will  be  paid  for  before  1970. 
by  increased  taxes  paid  for  by  World 
War  II  veterans  alone,  so  the  cost  of 
the  education  of  cold  war  veterans  will 
b^  paid  for  by  cold  war  veteraris  them- 
selves, through  their  increased  taxes 
brought  about  by  their  higher  brain- 
power and  upward  occupational  move- 
ment, by  their  increased  earning  capac- 
ity and  greater  contribution  to  our  econ- 
omy, to  themselves,  to  their  famihes,  and 
to  society.  The  pending  cold  war  GI 
bill  is  not  as  generous  with  cold  war 
veterans  as  was  the  Korean  conflict  bill. 
At  first,  there  were  some  objections 
from  some  veterans'  organizations  that 
the  benefits  under  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
should  not  be  as  generous  as  those  for 
a  shooting  war,  despite  the  shooting 
which  is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam.  To 
allay  those  objections,  the  benefits  under 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  are  not  as  generous 
as  were  the  benefits  under  the  GI  bills 
for  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

For  cold-war  veterans,  there  is  to  be 
no  mustering -out  pay.  The  cold- war 
veteran  will  go  home  with  an  empty 
pocketbook.  I  do  not  believe  in  that, 
but  we  sought  to  allay  all  objections. 
I  think  we  ought  to  provide  some  money 
for  the  pocket  of  the  cold-war  veteran. 
Even  a  convict  is  given  money  when  he 
leaves  the  penitentiary,  but  it  is  said 
there  should  be  no  mustering  out  pay 
for  a  soldier  who  has  defended  his  coun- 
try and  our  liberties. 

There  will  be  no  business  loans  for 
the  cold-war  veterans. 

The  minimum  service  provision  for  ed- 
ucational benefits  will  require  more  than 
6  months  of  active-duty  service.  In  re- 
gard to  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  of  the  Korean  conflict,  only  3 
months  was  required.  Now  we  will  re- 
quire a  doubling  of*  the  period  of  service. 
Under  this  GI  bill,  the  6-month 
trainees  mider  the  Reserve  program 
would  not  be  eligible.  They  would  have 
to  serve  more  than  6  months,  and  the  6- 
month  trainees  could  not  go  to  school 
under  this  cold-war  GI  bill. 

I  cite  these  things  not  because  I  think 
they  are  benefits  of  the  cold-war  GI  bill 
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compared  to  the  bills  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
I  do  not  think  the  bill  is  as  good  as  the 
previous  bills.  I  cite  these  things  to 
show  that  the  bill  has  been  tightened  up 
to  allay  the  objections,  to  make  sure  that 
the  benefits  to  the  cold-war  veterans 
are  not  as  great  as  the  benefits  given  to 
shooting  war  veterans.  They  will  not 
be.  The  requirements  will  be  more  rigid 
Fewer  veterans  will  be  able  to  go  to 
school. 

I  think  the  estimate  has  been  over- 
generous.  It  has  been  estimated  there 
will  be  a  50-percent  group  who  will  go 
to  school,  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage 
from  the  Korean  conflict  and  World  War 
II.  I  do  not  believe  50  percent  of  these 
veterans  would  go  to  school,  because  the 
provisions  are  so  rigid,  which  has  been 
done  to  allay  the  objections  of  this  Gov- 
ernment agency  and  that  organization. 
I  do  not  think  we  will  have  the  number 
in  school  we  had  hoped  to  have. 

The  educational  allowance  under  the 
bill,  of  $110  a  month,  now  will  buy  only 
as  much  as  $75  would  buy  in  1952.  Mr. 
President,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  provides 
for  the  payment  of  the  same  number  of 
dollars  the  Korean  war  GI  bill  provided 
for.  $110  a  month  for  a  single  veteran 
while  in  school.  $135  a  month  if  married, 
and  a  maximum  of  $165  a  month  if  mar- 
ried with  children.  However,  the  veteran 
will  not  really  get  as  much  money  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power,  because  he 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  as  much.  It  now 
takes  $110  to  buy  what  $75  would  buy  10 
years  ago. 

In  addition,  the  average  college  tuition 
rate  in  America  has  gone  up  82  percent 
in  the  past  10  years.  So  the  veteran,  who 
must  pay  his  college  tuition  out  of  his 
allowance  per  month,  will  have  to  pay 
for  an  82-percent  average  increase.  This 
is  the  average  increase  in  college  tuition 
in  State  and  private  colleges. 

So  the  cold  war  GI  bill  is  not  a  "gravy 
train.'  The  average  veteran  will  have  to 
get  a  loan  or  will  have  to  hold  a  job  on 
the  side  to  go  to  college  under  the  bill. 
We  know  that  Korean  war  veterans 
who  are  still  in  school  are  generally 
forced  to  obtain  outside  support  before 
they  can  remain  in  college.  At  least  80 
percent  of  the  Korean  war  veterans  who 
have  gone  to  school  in  the  past  4  or  5 
years  have  jobs  on  the  side,  or  have  bor- 
rowed money  through  college  loan  funds, 
or  have  wives  who  work  if  married. 

That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  other  20  percent  are  living  on  their 
GI  allowances.  The  colleges  do  not  keep 
records  of  veterans  whose  fathers  or 
families  send  them  money.  The  colleges 
keep  records  of  those  who  borrow  from 
the  college,  who  work,  or  who  have  wives 
who  work.  Eighty  percent,  we  know, 
either  work,  have  wives  who  work,  or 
are  getting  money  through  college  loans. 
This  cold  war  GI  bill,  Mr.  President, 
will  provide  the  biggest  boost  to  the 
economy  of  any  legislative  program  with 
a  reasonable  likelihood  of  being  in  ef- 
fect by  November  of  this  year.  The 
medicare  bill  is  lost.  The  manpower 
and  training  program,  with  only  $75  mil- 
lion at  the  most,  and  confronted  with 
the  gearing  up  problems  of  a  new  pro- 
gram, will  not  have  a  significant  impact 


on  unemployment  and  retraining  needs 
for  a  year  or  more.  The  cold  war  GI 
bill  would  go  into  effect  automatically 
and  would  show  a  substantial  impact  by 
November  in  regard  to  taking  men  out 
of  the  job  market.  This  would  be  es- 
pecially true  in  the  case  of  many  re- 
servists called  up  as  a  result  of  the  Ber- 
lin crisis,  and  who  are  due  for  release 
from  ac  :iVe  duty  next  month.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  many 
of  these  young  reservists  are  going  to 
be  out  of  work  when  they  are  released. 
The  home  loan  part  of  this  bill  would 
also  be  helpful  in  that  home  loans  would 
increase  housing  construction. 

This  is  the  most  worthwhile  educa- 
tional program  that  can  be  enacted  this 
year.  Current  indications  are, that  the 
Federal  Government's  investment  in 
education  will  be  far.  far  less  than  the 
President's  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  pass  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  and  if  we  pass  any  other  proposed 
educational  legislation  that  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  obtaining  this  year,  the 
total  cost  would  be  less  than  half  the 
amount  the  President  recommended  last 
year  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  spend  on  education. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  education  is 
lagging  in  the  United  States.  The  bill 
which  would  put  more  young  people  in 
college,  which  would  put  more  of  our 
veterans  in  school  faster  than  anything 
else,  as  a  lesser  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment, lies  on  the  calendar  and  has  been 
there  for  11  months,  although  it  is  sug- 
gested there  is  something  improper  about 
oiu-  opposing  this  goverrmiental  give- 
away, this  proposed  goverxunental  crea- 
tion of  a  giant  private  monopoly.  If  the 
bill  should  pass,  there  will  be,  I  say  again, 
the  first  private  monopoly  ever  created 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  will  be  the  first, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  not  proud  of  that. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  it  happen  in  my  time. 
I  do  not  want  the  bill  to  go  through  Con- 
gress while  I  am  serving.  I  do  not  want 
the  Congress  in  which  I  sei-ve  to  be  the 
first  ever  to  create  a  private  corporate 
monopoly  by  Government  action. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  will  strike  at  the 
heart  of  high  unemployment  among 
youth.  Mr.  President,  an  article  in  the 
May  1962  edition  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  focuses  upon  the  em-  ^ 
ployment  problems  which  confront  to- 
day's high  school  graduates  and  drop- 
outs. These  problems  are  so  serious  as 
to  amount  to  slammed  doors  on  their 
futures  before  their  lives  are  even  begun. 
A  body  of  very  cogent  evidence  tells  us 
that  this  will  be  an  increasingly  im- 
portant problem  for  our  national  econ- 
omy in  the  years  ahead. 

The  author  of  this  research  paper, 
Jacob  Schiffman,  a  labor  economist  in 
the  Division  of  Manpower  and  Employ- 
ment Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  states  that : 

In  1965,  the  number  of  youths  reaching 
18  years  of  age — when  most  of  them  entrr 
the  work  force  or  go  on  to  college — will  be 
about  50  percent  higher  than  In  1960  and 
workers  under  25  will  account  for  nearly 
half  of  the  labor  force  growth  during  the 
1960's. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  verj'  startling 
statistic.     In  1965,  the  number  of  young 
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men  in  America  or  young  youths  reach- 
ing 18  years  of  age  win  be  SO  percent 
higher  than  the  number  reaching  that 
age  only  5  years  earlier  in  1960. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  more 
experienced  and  skilled  workers  25  to  S4 
years  of  age  wUl  Increase  only  slightly  and 
the  number  of  those  In  the  age  group  35  to 
44  will  actually  decrease.  The  ability  of 
young  people  to  fill  this  gap  In  skUled  man- 
power will  be  a  crucial  factor  In  the  state 
of  the  economy.  It  thus  becomes  increas- 
ingly Important  that  they  obtain  education 
and  training  which  will  prepare  them  for 
the  occupations  that  will  be  expanding. 

m  the  body  of  his  study,  Mr.  Schiff- 
man  reports  the  following  facts: 

First.  Of  the  900.000  June  1961  high 
school  graduates  who  did  not  go  on  to 
college,  162,000  were  unemployed  the  fol- 
lowing October.  This  is  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  18  percent,  as  compared  to 
a  general  imemployment  rate  of  about 
6.5  percent  at  that  time. 

Second.  Of  the  350,000  young  people 
who  quit  elementary  or  high  school  be- 
tween January  and  mid-October  of  1961, 
27  percent  were  unemployed.  This  is 
more  than  four  times  the  national  figure. 

Third.  Only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
June  graduates  in  1961  who  did  not  go 
on  to  college  were  attending  a  school  to 
learn  a  trade  or  a  skill. 

In  other  words,  of  the  900,000  high 
school  graduates  in  June  of  1961  who 
did  not  go  to  college,  only  about  one- 
sixth.  or  less  than  150,000  went  to  an- 
other type  of  school  to  learn  a  skill  or 
trade. 

Fourth.  June  1961  graduates  were 
having  a  more  difficult  experience  in  the 
job  market  than  graduates  had  a  year 
earlier. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  recently  described  this  state  of 
affairs  as  "one  of  our  most  critical  na- 
tional problems."  Secretary  Goldberg 
declared  that — 

This  administration  is  determined,  from 
President  Kennedy  on  down,  to  dedicate  it- 
self to  the  task  of  solving  the  youth  unem- 
ployment problem,  and  to  make  of  It  a  great 
opportunity  •  •  •  we  are  not  going  to  lose 
the  futiu*e  by  default. 

Mr.  Goldberg  proceeded  to  describe 
what  steps  the  administration  is  taking 
to  fight  the  problem.  These  include  the 
appointment  of  a  special  Presidential 
Committee  on  Youth  Employment,  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  Assistant  Labor 
Secretary  for  Youth  Programs,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  Youth  Employment  Division 
to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Seciu-Ity, 
and  the  start  of  two  demonstration 
projects. 

While  we  have  these  cormaittees  and 
programs,  we  are  "missing  the  boat"  by 
not  educating  those  who  have  been  se- 
lected because  of  good  physique  and 
high  IQ  for  2V2  years  of  service  with 
the  Armed  Forces.  Those  men  have  lost 
that  much  of  their  opportunity  in  life. 

I  support  thos^  proposals.  In  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
supported  such  programs.  I  believe  they 
do  not  come  to  grips  with  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

But.  Mr.  President,  as  laudable  as  these 
proposals  are — and  I  support  all  of 
them— I  believe  thmt  they  do  not  come 
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to  grips  with  the  real  heart  of  tlhe  mat- 
ter. One  of  the  conclusions  |of  Mr. 
Schiffman's  excellent  analysis  ili|: 

Labor  force  changes  expected  In  the  1960's 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  an  ^ucated 
and  trained  work  force  and  the  dijBculties 
which  will  be  faced  by  young  people  who 
have  cut  short  their  schooling.  Rapicf  growth 
is  expected  in  the  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  occupations.  Continuing  ad- 
vances in  automation  and  technology  will 
mean  that  young  office  workers  will  have  to 
be  better  educated  and  more  highly  skilled 
to  be  able  to  operate  more  comf)licatecl 
equipment.  Among  blue-collar  worl(ers,  de- 
mands will  be  greatest  for  those  'iho  are 
skilled.  I 

Mr.  President,  a  great  opportunity  is 
before  us  at  this  very  moment  t0  strike 
at  the  core  of  our  youth  unemploy- 
ment problem.  S.  349.  the  cold  tvar  GI 
bill,  would,  if  enacted,  provide  assistance 
to  cold  war  veterans  in  programs  of  edu- 
cation or  training  at  the  college  level, 
the  high  school  level,  below  thp  high 
school  level,  or  at  the  vocational  train- 
ing level.  It  would  fight  the  youth 
unemployment  problem  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  would  take  these  young  people 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  dur- 
ing the  time  that  they  are  in  Ischool. 
And  second,  it  would  remove  thein  per- 
manently from  the  unemploymenit  rolls. 
by  enabling  them  to  gain  the  education 
and  training  which  are  going  to  become 
almost  a  necessity  if  they  are  to  find 
gainful  employment  in  our  increasingly 
technical,  increasingly  automate^  econ- 
omy. 

•Mr.  President,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  Ls 
unique  in  that  through  this  one  fitiece  of 
legislation  we  can  provide  eduo|itional 
opportunities  on  many  levels,  ©f  the 
veterans  using  the  Korean  GI  bilj.  after 
which  the  cold  war  GI  bill  is  patterned. 
51  percent  attended  institutiotos  of 
higher  learning.  34  percent  attended 
schools  below  the  college  level,  and  11 
percent  undertook  vocational  training. 
Veterans  training  under  this  program 
had  a  free  choice  as  to  what  type  of 
training  they  would  pursue.  Thelworld 
War  II  and  Korean  GI  bills  provided 
the  Nation  with  259.000  doctors,  uurses, 
and  technicians,  135,000  scientistfl,  459.- 
000  engineers,  and  367,000  School- 
teachers. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  point  out 
a  problem  that  has; been  stated  |to  me 
by  college  presidents  and  deans  pf  col- 
leges in  speaking  about  the  NatioaRl  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958. 

The  National  Defense  Educaticin  Act 
limits  loans  to  students  studying  engi- 
neering, the  sciences,  foreign  languages. 
mathematics,  and  certain  other  stjlected 
subjects.  Many  of  the  veterans  who  re- 
turn from  service  i^ith  the  Armed  forces 
and  seek  to  obtain  a  national  dtfense 
education  loan  are  faced  with  that  strait- 
jacket.  They  must  either  Uke  one  of 
that  small  select  group  of  subje<:ts  or 
they  cannot  obtain  a  loan. 

The  GI  bill  has  no  such  limitiation. 
College  deans  of  admission  and  qollege 
presidents  have  stated  to  me  tiiftt  the 
measure  would  be  an  act  of  justice.  Vet- 
erans could  select  the  subjects  they 
wanted  to  take  and  not  be  straitjaflketed 
into  a  type  of  loan  which  was  ofeated 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  oUr  de- 


fense effort  by  increasing  the  number  of 
students  taking  a  certain  type  of  course 
in  college. 

The  article  to  which  I  referred  earlier 
pointed  up  the  employment  problems 
faced  by  high  school  graduates  and 
dropouts.  The  cold  war  GI  bill  will  en- 
able high  school  graduates  to  go  on  to 
college  or  to  enter  a  vocational  train- 
ing program.  Even  more  serious  than 
the  problems  of  the  high  school  grad- 
uates, though,  are  those  of  the  dropouts, 
who  have  a  27-percent  unemploytoent 
rate.    Mr.  Shiffman  states: 

School  dropouts  are  apparently  unable  to 
overcome  many  of  their  disadvantages  in  the 
Job  market  and  continue  to  suffer  from  con- 
siderably more  unemployment  than  grad- 
u.ites. 

This  is  sho'A-n  by  the  fact  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  dropouts  are  unemployed 
today. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  dropouts 
enter  the  Armed  Forces.  This  is  cer- 
tainly suggested  by  the  fact  that  40  per- 
cent of  our  cold  war  veterans  have  not 
graduated  from  high  school.  That  is  an 
astounding  figure.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
since  one  of  our  main  employment  prob- 
lems is  that  of  high  school  dropouts, 
and  that  since  these  same  people  are 
being  discharged  from  our  Armed  Forces 
in  such  large  numbers,  that  by  provid- 
ing these  cold  war  veterans  with  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  assistance, 
we  will  deal  a  killing  blow  to  the  souices 
of  our  concern,  unemployment  and  edu- 
cational failures. 

We  will  solve  two  of  them  with  one 
allowance.  We  will  do  away  with  the 
unemployment  benefit  to  him,  because 
after  school  he  will  enter  the  employed 
labor  force. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  merely  de- 
ploring  the   situation   and   undertaking 
partial  measures,  let  us  take  decisive  ac- 
tion.   At  this  very  moment  we  can  enact 
legislation  which  will  be  a  measure  of 
justice  to  that  45  percent  of  our  draft- 
age  youth  who  serve  2  years  or  more  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  who  receive  no 
readjustment     assistance     other     than 
short-term  unemployment  compensation. 
This  proposal  will  attack  the  source  of 
our    youth    unemployment   problem    by 
assisting    high    school    graduates    and 
dropouts  in   obtaining  the  educational 
and  training  assistance  they  so  vitally 
need.     It  will  allow  the  individual  the 
freedom  of  choosing  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion or  training  that  will  best  satisfy  his 
desires  and  needs.    And  it  will  accom- 
plish these  things  in  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  possible  manner,  since 
the   proposed  program  would  have  the 
benefit  of  the  considerable  administra- 
tive experience  gained  from  the  two  pre- 
vious GI  bills.     Mr.   President,  the  36 
other  cosponsors— and  I— of  this  bill  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Senate  will  take 
action  on  it.    It  is  so  obviously  justified 
on  so  many  grounds,  that  I  do  not  see 
how  this  body  can  do  otherwise. 

THE    OPPOSlTIO^f    IS    ANSWERED 

Mr.  President,  voices  have  naturally 
been  raised  in  objection  to  the  cold  war 
GI  bill.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
answer  the  objections  which  have  been 
made.     One  of  these  is  that  today  the 
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draft  does  not  have  so  great  an  impact 
upon  disruption  of  education  and  career 
plans  as  it  does  in  wartime. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  present  draft 
does  not  cause  hardships  as  great  as 
U.ose  of  wartime.  This  is  reflected  In 
t  he  reduced  benefits  of  the  cold  war  OI 
bill,  which  are  designed  to  provide  for 
ilic  less  extensive  nature  of  the  disrup- 
tions caused  by  cold  war  service.  Cer- 
tainly, though,  those  who  suffer  disrup- 
tions at  this  crucial  time  of  their  lives 
fall  behind  those  of  their  contemporaries 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not 
asked  to  serve. 

The  large  group  of  young  people  who 
citlier  cannot  afford  or  do  not  choose  to 
£.'0  to  college  have  two  choices: 

F^rst.  If  they  enlist  immediately  after 
iiigh  school,  they  will,  upon  discharge. 
probably  have  a  difficult  tim/6  finding  a 
job.  or  at  best,  find  only  a  very  low 
paying  job.  In  1955.  50  percent  of  those 
discharged  either  had  no  previous  ci- 
vilian occupation  at  all  or  else  had 
worked  only  as  unskilled  labor.  The 
percentage  is  even  higher  today. 

Second.  If  they  choose  to  go  to  work 
uix)n  graduation  from  high  school,  they 
will  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  job  that 
offers  future  advancement,  since  their 
n.ilitaiT  oWigation  still  lies  before  them. 
We  talk  about  these  young  people 
looking  for  jobs.  When  they  go  out  look- 
ing for  jobs  they  are  asked  by  their  em- 
ployer. "Have  you  done  your  military 
duty?"  They  have  trouble  getting  a  job 
if  they  have  not  performed  their  mili- 
tary duty,  unless  they  are  married.  We 
know  that  sociologists  deplore  teenage 
marriages.  Sometimes  young  people  are 
forced  to  marry  under  these  circum- 
stances They  marry  as  teenagers. 
Some  of  them  marry  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  the  draft.  Whatever  work 
they  do  find  will  be  interrupted  in  a  few 
years  when  they  are  required  to  meet 
their  military  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  having  reached  the 
time  at  which  this  session  is  supposed 
to  come  to  an  end  tonight,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  continue  my 
J^peech  on  Monday  next,  and  that  it  shall 
be  counted  as  one  speech  against  me. 
This  has  been  discussed  earlier  tonight; 
at  least  I  requested  that  it  be  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  forced  to  object.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  agreement  as  to  the 
time  when  the  Senate  was  supposed  to 
bring  the  session  tonight  to  an  end.  I 
understood  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
to  say  that  he  was  anxious  to  edify  and 
inform  Members  of  the  Senate  as  to 
what  is  wrong  with  the  bill.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  he  has  talked 
about  a  biU  which  is  totally  unrelated 
to  the  bill  we  are  discussing. 

Thus  far  we  have  made  no  great  prog- 
ress. I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  what  the 
Senator  has  to  say  with  respect  to  this 
particular  bill  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  has 
^ocn  approved  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
niittoe,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Space  Committee,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  policy  committee,  and 
^^hich.  if  it  were  permitted  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  would  get 
more  than  80  votes. 
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Therefore,  rather  than  to  agree  to  any 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  suggest,  if 
the  Senator  has  something  to  say,  that 
he  proceed  to  do  so  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  I  certainly  cannot  agree  at  this 
particular  moment  to  any  kind  of  unani- 
mous-consent request  such  as  has  been 
suggested  by  him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  certain 
that  if  the  dlstingxiished  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  think  I  have  said  any- 
thing up  to  this  point.  I  could  talk  for 
months  and  he  would  still  have  the  same 
opinion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  beheve  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  wonderful  speech  with 
respect  to  the  GI  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
however,  that  what  he  has  said  is  un- 
related to  the  question  of  the  satellite 
communication  bill.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  do  not  quite  get  the  connection. 
In  any  event.  I  would  say  to  the  able 
Senator  that  he  has  made  a  splendid 
speech,  and  I  have  been  greatly  per- 
suaded by  what  he  has  said  about  the 
GI  bill.  If  he  were  to  get  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  satellite  communication  bill, 
he  would  probably  be  equally  persuasive! 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday.  July  26, 
1962,  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  July  27.  1962, 
he  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previous- 
ly been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

S.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Yao 
Koh: 

S.  1889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Geohar  Ogassian:  and 

S  2339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Ross 
Hutchlns. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  foUowiiw  letters. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RETOKT   on  ACKZXMCNTS  VlTDB  Ttti.*  I. 
Public  Law  480 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Departooent  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  agreements  concluded  during  June 
1962.  under  title  I.  Public  Law  480  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

AMENDlCEtfT      or      CCRAIN       CKIMINAI.       LaWS 

Applicable  to  the  JDzstmct  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a   draft   of   proposed   legislation   to 
amend  certain  criminal  laws  appUcable   to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Repokt   on   Review   or  Selected   Acnvrrus 
Under    Hospttal    Constsuction    PaocnLAM 
Administered  by  the  Vetehans"  Adminis- 
teation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected 
activities  under  the  hospital  construction 
program  admlnUtered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, December  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Receipt  or  Application  roa  Loan 
UNDia  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
op  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. transmitUng.  pursuant  to  law,  an 
application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  ProjecU  Act  of  1966,  to  the 
Ban  ta-Car bona  Irrigation  District  of  TTacy, 
in  San  Joaquin  County,  Calif..  In  the  amount 
of  $964,000  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

RxpoBT  ON  Administration  or  ScravKasiVE  ^ 
Activities  Control  Act  or  1950 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mittUig,  pursuant  to  law.  hU  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950.  for  the  year  ended  May 
31.  1982  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarr. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  paper  in  the  nature  df 
a  petition  from  Edward  Muza,  of  the 
State  of  California,  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  BHT.S  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated. 

H.R.  11677.  An  act  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  accoimt  of  sex  In  the  pa}rment  of 
wages  by  certain  employers  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce and  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason  of  any 
such  discrimination;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  12648.  An  Jfct  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  839.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1963— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE    (S.    REPT.   NO.    1789) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Hayden].  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.   I    report    favorably    and 
without  amendment  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 839,  making  continuing  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 
The  legislatfve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolvti,  by  *;ie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amrrica 
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in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  July  1, 
1962  (Public  Law  87-613) .  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  31.  1962"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "August  31, 1962". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ADMISSION  OP  THE  VESSEL  "CITY 
OF  NEW  ORLEANS"  TO  U.S.  REGIS- 
TRY— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE-^MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REFT. 
NO.  1790) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  3115)  to  authorize  the  admittance 
of  the  vessel.  City  of  New  Orleans,  to 
American  registry  and  to  permit  the 
use  of  such  vessel  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority  views 
of  Senators  Engle  and  Bittler. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  if  the  biU  to  which  he  has  referred 
is  the  so-called  Bartlett  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  correct,  inasmuch  as  I 
Introduced  the  bill.  There  are  times 
when  I  am  happy  to  have  it  so  desig- 
nated; other  times  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator.         

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  very  much  for 
the  bill.  I  supported  it  warmly,  and  even 
urgently,  through  its  legislative  career 
to  date,  and  I  expect  to  continue  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The .  following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Harold  R.  Tyler,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary :     ^^ 

Mitchell  H.  Cbhen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Allen  E.  Barrow,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine : 

8.  3S71.  A  bill  authorizing  the  project  for 
Searsport  Harbor,  Maine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 
S.  3572.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    William 
Eaton  and  Winston  Lovelace;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 
S.  SSVa.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  flfathanlel 
Rodney  Webster  and  Helen  Webstef;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  requet^  )  : 
S.  3574.  A  bill  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949;   to  tjhe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER  : 

5.3575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wfllter  Eys- 
selinck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiudiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr  Scott. 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr^  Miller, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  SAi.tONSTALL, 
Mr.   MusKiE,   and  Mr.   DotrOLAS)  : 

5.3576.  A  bill  to  protect  the  ijights  of 
citizens  to  vote  in  Federal  elections,  and 
to  facilitate  prompt  judicial  revHjw  of  al- 
leged denials  of  such  rights,  by  Requiring 
that  literacy  tests  given  as  a  qualification 
for  voting  in  Federal  elections  be  in  writ- 
ing and  meet  certain  other  requirements, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  cqmmittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  ivhen  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  whictj  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. )  ' 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakaifa  : 

5.3577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  retroactive 
payment  of  annuities  payable  utider  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  the  jurvivors 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  died  between 
February  29,  1948  and  March  5.  1934;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvUl  Service. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  3578.  A  bill  authorizing  the  project  for 
Searsport  Harbor,  Maine;  to  the  committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 

S.  3579.  A  bill  to  establish  water  »esources 
research  Institutes  at  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities,  and  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  water  tesearch; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  andl  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson iwhen  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap|)ear  un 
der  a  separate  heading.) 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  refejfence.  a 
bill  to  establish  water  resources  re- 
search institutes  at  each  of  thfe  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  univer$ities  in 
the  Nation. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  in  a  veary  large 
measure  drawn  from  the  Hatch  Act  of 
1887,  or  its  revision  in  1955,  whicsji  estab- 
lished agricultural  experiment  fctations 
at  each  of  the  land-grant  institutions. 
The  title  authorizes  appropriation  of 
$75,000,  increasing  to  $100,000  in  the 
third  year,  to  each  of  the 'States  to  help 
finance  a  coUegewide  water  resources 
research  institute  at  its  land -grant 
school,  or  schools.  There  is  authorized 
appropriation  of  an  additional  1$1  mil- 
lion, increasing  to  $5  million  in  tihe  fifth 
year,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  use  to  match  State,  16ca\  or 
donated  funds  for  specific  wmter  re- 
search projects  at  these  institutes. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  authorises  the 
establishment  of  a  Water  Resources 
Service  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  administer  the  land-grant  col- 
lege program,  and  to  administepf  a  sec- 


ond,  equal  fund  which  may  be  used  for 
matching,  or  for  grants  or  contracts 
with  any  colleges  and  universities,  pri- 
vate foundations,  private  concerns  or  in- 
dividuals to  undertake  useful  water 
research  work  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  done. 

The  dollar  authorizations  for  water 
resources  research  included  in  the  bill 
are,  if  anything,  too  modest. 

At  the  present  time  Federal  appropri- 
ations for  water  and  related  resource 
development  are  in  the  order  of  $1'4 
billion.  Total  national  expenditures  are 
estimated  to  be  running  $10  billion  an- 
nually and  they  will  have  to  double  that 
amount,  averaging  $20  billion  a  year 
during  the  next  20  years,  if  the  Nation  is 
to  keep  pace  with  water  requirements. 

The  $20  million  total  maximum  Fed- 
eral support  for  water  research  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  is  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  rate  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
water  development,  only  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  national  rate  of  expend- 
iture on  water  development  and 
amounts  to  only  1  mill — one-tenth  of  1 
percent — of  each  dollar  of  average 
annual  investment  in  water  resources 
needed  in  the  tv.o  decades  just  ahead. 

Since  the  bill  would  establish  water 
resources  research  institutes  in  every 
State  to  service  nationwide  need  fcr 
research  and  information  the  compari- 
son of  cost  with  the  total  national  in- 
vestment in  water  facilities  is  the  most 
appropriate. 

The  bill  is  being  introduced  at  this 
time  to  permit  study  and  discussion  of 
the  proposals  it  contains  during  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.  The  colleges 
and  universities  need  to  consider  the 
proposal  in  detail,  although  several 
have  already  indicated  their  strong  sup- 
port of  the  basic  program.  Many  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  are  con- 
cerned with  water  research,  and  we  will 
want  their  views.  State  governments 
and  scores  of  private  institutions  are 
involved  in  the  water  and  water  research 
field  and  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  measure  prior  to  consideration 
next  year. 

The  proposal  is  not  a  solution  to  all 
water  resources  research  problems.  It 
will  make  a  great  contribution  both  to 
the  assurance  of  adequate  water  suppUes 
and  to  the  advancement  of  our  scientific 
knowledge  but  there  will  be  a  continuing 
necessity  for  special  Federal  water 
research  programs  such  as  the  present 
saline  water  and  pollution  control  work. 
There  will  be  need  for  intensified  funda- 
mental scientific  research  into  the  na- 
ture of  this  element,  and  into  every 
aspect  of  the  hydrologic  cycle,  not  only 
in  the  colleges  and  universities,  but 
wherever  competent  scientists  can  be 
enlisted  and  supported  in  the  work. 

This  bill  proposes  what  I  believe  will 
become  a  very  important  part  of  the  sort 
of  national  water  research  program 
called  for  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources  in 
its  1961  report,  but  only  one  part  of  it. 

Understanding  of  this  proposal  for 
Water  Resources  Research  Institutes  at 
the  State  colleges  and  universities  re- 
quires a  little  background. 

In  1960,  the  Senate  established  a  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources. 
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The  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kkkk]  became  its  chalnnan.  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KacHEL],  the  vice  chairman.  Tlie  oom- 
mittee  did  an  historic  Job.  Nearly  every 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  water  resources,  plus  private 
instituticms  and  consultants,  contributed 
to  a  series  of  32  committee  prints  which 
delineated  our  water  problems.  The 
character  of  differing  local  concerps  with 
water  resources  across  the  land — and 
these  geographic  differences  are  an  im- 
portant reason  for  the  proposal  for  Water 
Resources  Research  Institutes  in  each  of 
the  States — were  developed  at  27  field 
hearings  which  took  the  chairman  and 
committeemen  from  coast  to  coasi. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Nation^il  Wa- 
lter Resources  completed  its  work,  made 
Its  report,  and  went  out  of  business  Jan- 
uary 31,  1961,  as  it  was  scheduled  to  do. 
But  requests  for  the  committee's  hear- 
ings, the  committee  prints,  and  for  the 
final  report  are  still  coming  in  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  attesting  both  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  work  the 
committee  did  and  the  steadily  spread- 
ins  concern  everywhere  in  America  with 
the  problem  of  assuring  adequate  sup- 
plies of  water  of  the  necessary  quality 
for  agriculture,  industry,  municipal  and 
industrial  uses,  wildUfe.  recreation,  dilu- 
tion of  wastes,  navigation,  generation  of 
power  and  all  its  other  uses. 

Among  the  significant  findings  of  the 
committee  is  how  rapidly  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  point  at  which  scarcity  of 
available  water  supplies  will  constitute 
a  significant  barrier  to  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  of  the  Nation.  The  com- 
mittee identified  major  portions  of  the 
United  States,  equivalent  to  more  than 
one-foiui;h  of  the  land  area  of  the  48 
conti.sruous  States,  that  by  1980  will  have 
no  leeway  in  available  water  supplies  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  expanding  ta- 
dustry  and  growing  population;  by  the 
year  2000,  the  select  committee  found 
that  this  condition  of  water  stringency 
would  extend  to  the  equivalent  of  vir- 
tually half  of  the  land  area  of  the  4« 
contiguous  States.  Maintenance  of  wa- 
ter quality  will  be  a  problem  everywhere 
in  the  Nation. 

The  select  committee  made  three 
major  recommendations  to  help  to  meet 
these  rapidly  approaching  water  scar- 
cities. 

Its  first  and  second  recommendations 
were  for  planning  the  optimimi  develop- 
ment of  all  our  great  river  basins  by 
1970,  and  for  $5  million  annual  grants- 
m-aid  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in 
participating  in  the  planning  process. 

Proposals  to  carry  out  these  two  rec- 
ommendations are  contained  in  S.  2246. 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  As  was  to  be 
anticii>ated.  hearings  developed  a  con- 
siderable divergence  of  views  about  this 
planning  bill.  The  various  interests  in 
>^atcr  want  to  be  sure  they  will  not  be 
yijiucd  in  the  planning  process.  The 
State  governments  guard  State  rights, 
rcsponsibihties  and  prerogatives  very 
vigorously.  The  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
been  conferring  with  spokesmen  for  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  on  the 
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inx}vlsions  of  the  measure,  hoping  to 
work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory  plan- 
ning arrangement.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  at  a  recent  Interstate  confer- 
ence on  the  Susqueharma  River,  the  New 
York  commissioner  of  resources  and 
conservation,  Mr.  Harold  Wilm,  who  has 
headed  the  States  representatives  in  the 
discussions  between  the  Council  and 
Interior  Committee  staff,  reported  that 
the  Federal-State  river  basin  planning 
commissions  being  worked  out  in  these 
conferences  might  offer  the  most  sat- 
isfactory machinery  for  preparing  a 
Susquehanna  River  development  plan. 
Mr.  Wilm's  comment  encourages  me  to 
hope  that  with  patience  and  persistence 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Federal- 
State  planning  of  river  basins,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  principal  agencies  involved, 
will  be  worked  out. 

We  probably  cannot  complete  work 
and  pass  a  planning  act  in  the  present 
Congress,  as  many  of  us  hoped.  We  are 
now  working  to  have  an  acceptable  bill 
ready  for  passage  next  year.  Meantime. 
I  have  urged  the  President  to  establish  a 
Water  Resources  Council  in  the  executive 
department,  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior.  Army,  Agriculture,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  WeL'are.  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  as  he  clearly  has  the  right 
and  power  to  do. 

The  four  Secretaries  have  already 
negotiated  an  agreement  on  standards 
and  criteria  for  the  evaluation  and  justi- 
flcaUon  of  water  projects.  For  the  first 
time,  we  now  have  the  four  Depart- 
ments most  concerned  with  water  devel- 
opments measuring  costs  and  benefits, 
and  the  feasibility  of  project  proposals, 
with  a  common  yardstick  which  they 
have  worked  out  together,  demonstrat- 
ing the  splendid  potentialities  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  Federal 
water  activities  through  such  a  Cabinet- 
level  council 

The  third  recommendation  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  was  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  a  coordinated 
program  of  scientific  research  on  water. 
The  recommendation  read; 

This  should  Include  both  research  into 
ways  to  increase  available  supplies,  and 
■ways  to  Increase  efflclency  in  the  xwe  of  wa- 
ter required  to  produce  manufactured 
goods  and  crops.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  existing  programs  be  strength- 
ened by  taking  the  following  action: 

(a)  Expanding  the  programs  of  basic  re- 
search dealing  with  atmospheric  physics, 
solar  activity,  hydrology  of  ground-water 
movement  and  recharge,  the  physical  chem- 
istry and  molecular  structure  of  water, 
photosynthesis,  climatic  cycles,  and  other 
natural  phenomena  associated  with  water 
in  all  its  forms.  Such  research  is  essential 
to  a  major  breakthrough  in  such  fields  as 
short-  and  long-range  weather  forecasting, 
weather  modification,  efficient  management 
of  underground  reservoirs,  evaporation  re- 
duction, desallnlzation,  and  pollution  abate- 
ment, as  weU  as  to  major  Improvements  in 
works  for  the  storage  and  control  of  water. 

(b)  Providing  for  a  more  balanced  and 
better  constructed  program  of  applied  re- 
search for  Increasing  water  supplies  through 
desallnlzation,  weather  modification,  and 
evaporation  and  evapotranspiratlon  reduc- 
tion. 

(c)  Providing  for  an  e.xpanded  program 
of  applied  research  for  water  coiiFcrvaiion. 


Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  Twnai  lU 
on  Improved  waste  treatment  methoda.  on 
ways  of  Increasing  efflclency  in  the  agricul- 
tural use  of  water,  on  fish  and  wUdlife  needs. 
and  on  methods  of  system  planning  far  the 
optimum  development  of  wmter  reeourcea  of 
river  basins. 

(d)  Evaluating  completed  projects  with  a 
view  to  determining  modifications  to  enable 
them  more  effectively  to  meet  changing 
needs,  to  provide  better  guidelines  for  future 
projects,  and  to  better  determine  their  ef- 
fect on  the  local,  regional,  and  national  econ- 
omy. 

In  response  to  the  select  committee 
recommendations.  President  Keimedy 
advised  us  in  his  resoiirces  messages  on 
February  23,  1961.  that  he  was  asking 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
"undertake  a  thorough  and  broadly  based 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  present  state 
of  research  underlying  the  conservation, 
development,  and  use  of  natural  re- 
sources, how  they  are  formed,  replen- 
ished, and  may  be  substituted  for,  and 
giving  particular  attention  to  needs  for 
basic  research  and  to  projects  that  will 
provide  a  better  basis  for  natural  re- 
source planning  and  policy  formulation." 

The  President's  message  added: 

Pending  recommendations  of  the  Academy, 
I  have  directed  my  science  advisor  and  the 
Federal  CouncU  for  Science  and  Technology 
to  review  ongoing  Federal  research  activities 
in  the  field  of  natural  resources  and  to  deter- 
mine ways  to  strengthen  the  total  Oovem- 
mcnt  research  effort  relating  to  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  surveys  being 
made  at  the  President's  direction  and  to 
be  prepared,  as  soon  as  the  reports  are 
ready,  to  hold  hearings  and  expedite 
needed  legislation. 

The  committee  has  Itself  obtained  re- 
ports frt«n  the  executive  departments 
and    agencies   most    involved    on    their  ' 
water  resources  research  activities.    * 

In  addition,  in  order  to  have  a  broad 
naticmal  picture  of  the  water  research 
situation,  it  has  obtained  information 
from  more  than  a  hvmdred  colleges  and 
universities,  foundations,  companies,  and 
individuals,  and  their  suggestions  and 
recommendations  as  to  a  national  water 
resources  research  poUcy  and  program. 

The  committee  expects  to  make  all  this 
material  available  as  a  committee  print 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

A  few  points  have  been  emphasized 
repeatedly  in  the  replies  which  the  com- 
mittee has  received  to  its  inquiries. 

One  of  them  is  the  need  for  more  fun- 
damental scientific  research  in  the  water 
field — the  basic  research  to  provide  a 
better  basis  for  natural  resources  plan- 
ning of  which  the  President  spoke  in  his 
message. 

Numerous  responses  to  the  commit- 
tee's request  for  views  and  reconmienda- 
tions  urge  greater  emphasis  on  such  fun- 
damental studies. 

Another  point  is  the  large  number  of 
disciplines,  or  fields  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge, involved  in  solving  our  water 
problems.  They  mvolve  not  just  hydrol- 
ogists  but  virtually  every  field  of  the 
physical  sciences  from  astronomy  to 
geology,  the  social  sciences,  engineers, 
economists,  and  water  lawj'ers. 
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In  June  1961  an  important  symposium 
was  held  on  research  needs  in  civil  en- 
gineering fields  related  to  water  re- 
sources under  the  joint  ^)onsorship  of 
the  American  Socie^  of  Civil  E^ineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  Colo- 
rado State  University.  Findings  of  the 
panel  on  the  needs  for  an  expanded  re- 
search program  oii  conservation  and 
utilization  of  water  at  that  conference, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Harvey 
O.  Banks,  formerly  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Water  Resources  of  the  State  of 
Califomla  and  now  vice  president  of  the 
engineering  firm  of  Leeds,  Hill  and 
Jewett,  which  have  been  submitted  to  our 
committee,  emphasize  this  point  in  tell- 
ing engineers  of  the  greatly  broadened 
field  with  which  they  mxist  deal  in  han- 
dling engineering  aspects  of  water 
projects.   The  report  said,  in  part : 

In  past  years  civil  engineering  research 
has  generally  kept  pace  with  national  growth 
within  the  limits  of  a  slowly  growing  body 
of  basic  knowledge.  However,  with  the  re- 
cent upsurge  in  scientific  knowledge  and 
burgeoning  trends  in  population  growth  and 
industriallBation,  there  are  now  concentra- 
tions of  water  demands  and  waste -producing 
activities  which,  coupled  with  new  types  of 
demand  on  water  resovu'ces,  tremendously 
increased  the  complexity  of  civil  engineering 
tasks.  It  is  clear  that  this  requires  tremen- 
dous increases  in  engineering  knowledge  In 
order  to  do  the  necessary  Job  most  efficiently 
and  most  economically;  and  to  develop  meth- 
ods for  taking  care  of  needs  at  the  time  when 
total  water  requirements  approach  the  limit 
of  the  available  supplies. 

The  scope  of  the  research  effort  required 
Includes  not  only  basic  research,  that  Is, 
Inquiry  into  basic  phenomena  such  as  soil- 
water-plant  relationships  and  atmospheric 
physics,  but  also  the  development  of  new 
or  improved  designs,  techniques,  methodol- 
ogy, and  procedures/through  applied  research 
and  field  exf>erlmentatlon.  More  research 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  measurement 
and  evaluation  of  the  effects  and  results  of 
operating  projects  in  order  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  such  information  In  the  planning  and 
management  of  future  projects.  The  addi- 
tional Information  now  needed  by  the  civil 
engineer  in  his  task  of  water  development 
Involves  not  only  engineering  research  but 
also  the  physical  sciences  and  the  social 
sciences.  Thus,  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  research  is  mandatory.  The  fol- 
lowing are  but  a  few  of  the  many  disciplines 
involved:  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  meteorology,  statistics,  bacteriology, 
biology,  geography,  soil  science,  agriculture, 
forest  management,  law.  economics,  public 
administration,  political  science,  medicine, 
sociology. 

To  the  extent  that  meet  governmental 
agencies  find  it  difficult  to  undertake  Inter- 
disciplinary research  into  such  basic  subjects 
as  objectives  of  planning  and  allocation  of 
resources,  because  of  the  limitations  in  their 
basic  legislative  authorities,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  general  subjects  to  be  attacked  by 
legislative  committees  and  by  university  re- 
search people.  Research  scholars  will  have 
to  be  drawn  from  the  social  sciences  and 
public  administration  fields,  but  the  panel 
believes  that  the  concepts  of  the  research 
projects  should  be  evolved  by  the  engineer- 
ing faculties.  In  regard^  to  university  re- 
search, the  panel  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  needed  research  effort  goes  beyond  the 
so-called  basic  research  and  that  problems 
of  applied  research  are  equally  worthy  of 
attention.  Governmental  agencies  should 
initiate  or  expand,  as  the  case  may  be,  pro- 


grams for  sponsorship  and  suppovi  of  re- 
search activities  at  the  unlversltlea 

Still  another  point  of  emphasis  in  the 
committee's  responses  is  the  shortage, 
not  only  of  hydrologists,  but  of  scientists 
and  experts  in  the  many  related  fields 
who  are  familiar  with  water  protilenis. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Fisher  of  ResoUfces  for 
the  F\iture  wrote,  in  response  to  the 
committee's  inquiry: 

We  believe  there  is  a  genuine  shortage  of 
well-qualified  personnel  for  water  nesources 
planning,  research  and  administration.  In 
view  of  the  very  large  investment  the)  Federal 
Government  is  called  upon  to  make  jn  water 
development,  it  may  wish  to  consider  pos- 
sible arrangements  for  assisting  unllverslties 
in  strengthening  programs  of  study  fior  grad- 
uate level  students  in  various  aspects  of 
water  development.  Particular  eftnphasis 
should  be  placed  on  development  ot  people 
who  can  conduct  research  In  the  water  field 
and  who  can  participate  effectively  in  plan- 
ning complex  systems  of  water  fiesources 
management. 

John  C.  Geyer,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  sanitary  engineerlfig  and 
water  resources  at  Johns  Hopkjttis  Uni- 
versity, responding  to  the  committee  for 
his  school,  wrote: 

Scientifically  trained  people  of  exceptional 
ability  rarely  go  Into  the  water  field.  If  an 
attempt  were  made  to  establish  broadlly  based 
fresh  water  science  research  Institutes,  diflfi- 
culty  would  be  encountered  in  staffitig  them 
with  competent  people.  Unlversltiles  need 
support  in  developing  water  science  training 
programs  to  provide  staff  for  such  lafetltutes. 
Students  should  be  attracted  from  all  the 
sciences  and  professions  and  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  pursue  any  of  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational and  research  projects  r^ted  to 
water. 

Still  another  point  of  repeated  em- 
phasis, reflected  in  the  two  quotations 
just  given,  was  the  advantage — if  not  the 
absolute  necessity^of  going  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  Natjion  for 
experts  in  the  many  fields  involved  and 
tying  research  and  education  together. 

Prof.  Carl  E.  Kindsvater,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  wrote  us,  for  example : 

I  would  emphasize  that  research  and  edu- 
cation cannot  be  considered  separately,  for 
Just  as  education  is  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  research,  so  is  research  essential  to 
the  education  process.  I  believe,  tl^erefore. 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Investment  in  water-relflted  re- 
search should  be  earmarked  for  the  support 
and  intensification  of  university  fesearch 
and  graduate  study  programs. 

There  was  an  additional  poijit.  not 
directly  commented  upon  in  the  re- 
sponses to  the  committee,  but  apparent 
from  the  nature  of  water  resources  ac- 
tivities reported  to  us  by  many  of  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

That  is  the  need  for  centers  through- 
out the  country  where  State  offlciAls  con- 
cerned with  State,  regional,  and  local 
water  problems,  local  officials  involved  in 
municipal  water  supply,  and  waste  dis- 
posal industries,  farmers  who  i|re  de- 
pendent on  water  to  produce  thelt  crops, 
recreation  planners  and  administrators, 
soil  conservationists  and  the  many,  many 
others  who  have  special  concern  with 
water,  can  turn  both  for  research  assist- 
ance and  information.     It  is  well  ex- 


pressed In  the  statement  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  research,  we  must  have  a  system 
of  communication  to  water  users  through 
which  new  information  and  the  results  of 
research  can  be  disseminated  to  water 
users.  Users  include  not  Just  a  compara- 
tive few  governmental  oflQcials  and  pri- 
vate industries,  but  all  the  farmers  and 
householders  and  citizens  in  the  Nation. 

Reports  from  many  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  show  that  their  faculty 
members  are  already  consulting  with 
govei-nons,  State  planning  agencies,  fish 
and  wildlife  officials,  mayors  and  water 
commissioners,  industries,  soil  conserva- 
tionists and  others,  on  State  and  local 
water  problems  of  a  widely  varying  na- 
ture. The  problems  are  not  confined  to 
a  few  familiar  fields  such  as  control  of 
water  erosion  of  the  land,  water  quality 
and  waste  di.sposal,  but  include  water 
resource  planning  in  the  local  areas,  re- 
vision of  water  law  to  meet  modem 
needs,  methods  of  evaluating  economic 
benefits — the  whole  gamut  of  potential 
problems  in  the  field  as  they  relate  to 
local.  State,  and  regional  situations. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  materials 
gathered  together  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee without  realizing  that  we  must 
have  more  than  a  Federal  water  research 
program.  We  must  have  a  nationwide 
program,  with  centers  out  in  the  States 
where  i-esearch  on  local  problems  will  be 
given  attention  along  with  broader  and 
more  basic  research,  and  where  local 
applications  of  knowledge  developed, 
anywhere  in  the  Nation,  or  the  world, 
can  be  worked  out. 

The  points  I  have  outlined  constitute 
a  diagnosis  of  some  major  needs  in  the 
water  resources  field.  The  prescription 
to  meet  these  needs  is  not  difficult,  to 
write.  We  already  have  a  highly  siic- 
cessful  national  research  system,  with 
75  years  of  experience  and  demonstrated 
worth  behind  it,  which  meets  these  very 
needs — our  agricultural  research  estab- 
lishment. 

That  establishment,  in  addition  to  ex- 
tensive direct  Federal  research,  includes 
a  system  of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions at  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities,  established  under  the 
Hatch  Act  approved  March  2,  1887. 

These  experiment  stations  make  avail- 
able the  finest  scientists  on  the  college 
and  university  faculties  for  study  of  both 
the  basic  scientific  concerns  and  the 
practical  problems  of  agriculture.  They 
combine  education  and  research.  They 
produce  both  research  reports  and  the 
highly  trained  personnel  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  the  future.  They 
serve  a  State  and  local  clientele,  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  research  and  for  in- 
foi-mation  on  local  problems. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  to 
establish  Water  Resources  Research  In- 
stitutes at  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities,  and  to  encourage 
water  research  at  other  colleges  and 
universities,  foundations,  private  re- 
search agencies,  and  individuals  is  an 
effort  to  copy  and  expand  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  system  and  the 
pattern  on  which  it  was  built. 
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Much  of  the  language  of  the  bill  Is 
from  the  Hatch  Act  of  18«7.  or  a  revision 
and  codification  of  that  act  and  laws 
supplementing  it  which  was  passed  by 
rongress  and  approved  August  11,  1956. 

The  pattern  includes  the  provision  of 
:.  basic  appropriation  to  help  establish 
1  Water  Resources  Researcl  Institute 
111  each  land -grant  school,  and  to  supple- 
ment this  modest  basic  grant  with 
matching  funds  for  specific  research 
projects.  This  is  copied  directly  from 
the  successful  agricultural  pattern.  The 
administrative  provisions — the  house- 
keeping arrangements  on  which  a  high- 
ly satisfactory  Federal-State  relation- 
ship have  been  built  by  the  agricultural 
.a roups  over  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
are  copied  almost  exactly  from  the  Hatch 
Act. 

The  proposed  Water  Resources  Service 
parallels  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Cooperative  State  Experiment  Station 
Service. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  there  is 
to  be  no  interference  with  water  re- 
search work  done  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  just  as  there  is  no 
interference  in  agriculture  with  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Research 
Service  or  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice. Federal  agencies  should  and  must 
continue  to  conduct  direct  research  on 
problems  within  their  field  of  responsi- 
bility, as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  at  Beltsville,  at  numerous  regional 
laboratories,  through  special  research 
contracts,  and  with  its  own  nationally 
oriented  staff. 

There  is  little  need  to  discuss  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agricultural  research  system 
which  it  is  proposed  to  copy  here  in  Con- 
gress where  we  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  managing  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. We  know  how  well  the  agricul- 
tural research  system  has  worked.  Its 
success  has  been  phenomenal,  and  al- 
though we  regard  as  a  great  vexation  the 
farm  surpluses  which  are  attributable 
to  the  technological  revolution  in  agri- 
culture which  our  research  brought  on, 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  trade 
our  food  surpluses  for  Asia's  shortages. 
The  choice  between  abimdance  and 
scarcity  is  not  a  difficult  one. 

The  proposed  water  resources  research 
bill  contains,  in  title  II,  a  separate  fund 
which  can  be  used  to  stimulate  water 
reseaich  in  non-land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  foundations,  private  busi- 
nesses, and  by  individuals.  This  is  an 
expansion  or  extension  of  the  agricul- 
tural research  pattern. 

It  would  not  be  either  equitable  or 
wise,  in  my  opinion,  to  limit  Federal  sup- 
poit  of  water  research  to  the  land-grant 
schools,  although  they  are  historically 
related  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Some  of  our  most  important  research  on 
water  resources  has  been  initiated  in 
other  scientific  institutions.  These  other 
institutions  have  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  scarce  personnel  whose  at- 
tention to  water  problems  is  so  greatly 
needed  and  we  need  to  enlist  qualified 
personnel  in  water  research  work  wher- 
ever we  can  find  It.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
there  should  be  greatly  increased  and 
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broadened  suw>ort  to  higher  education 
generally.  A  measure  of  such  Federal 
support  can  be  provided  in  this  Instance 
in  equity,  and  in  the  naUonal  interest. 

My  purpose  m  introducing  this  water 
resources  research  biU  near  the  close  of 
a  session,  and  the  close  of  a  Congress  is 
as  previousl:  stated,  to  permit  discus- 
sion, improvement,  and  reftaement  of  the 
bill  in  the  period  between  Congresses. 

A  rough  draft  of  the  measure  has 
already  been  submitted  to  a  number  of 
college  and  university  officials  soliciting 
their  suggestions.  Their  acknowledg- 
ments have,  without  exception,  endorsed 
the  concept  and  the  purposes  of  the 
measure  and  assured  cooperation  in  de- 
veloping a  revised  and  refined  measure 
which  I  hope  many  Senators  will  join  me 
in  introducing  next  year. 

Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  president  of 
Michigan  State  University,  wrote  on 
July  20: 

We  see  considerable  merit  in  your  proposal 
and  endorse  the  general  program  which  It 
seeks  to  realize.  Through  Its  proposed  im- 
plementation, the  draft  bill  takes  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  water  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  complex  and  presslag  prob- 
lems confronting  almost  every  State  in  the 
country.  The  bill  further  recognizes  that 
because  of  the  complexities  Involved  an 
Interdlsclpilniu-y  approach  U  mandatory,  that 
both  basic  and  applied  research  are  required, 
and  that  there  is  need  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate Important  Information  peruinlng 
to  this  whole  problem.  At  the  same  time, 
the  draft  bill  does  not  exclude  the  possibUity 
of  supplemental  funds  not  covered  bv  the 
bill.  ' 

As  indicated,  we  endorse  the  concept  and 
general  idea  expressed  in  the  draft  bill. 

Piesident  W.  E.  Morgan  of  Colorado 
State  University,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Water  Resources  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  earlier 
this  month,  at  my  request,  sent  copies 
of  the  first  draft  of  the  bill  to  the  12 
college  and  university  presidents  who 
constitute  his  committee,  requesting 
their  comment. 

A  few  days  ago.  President  Morgan 
wrote  me: 

Replies  have  not  yet  come  from  all  mem- 
bers, but  it  Is  clear  that  the  committee 
strongly  favors  my  recommending  to  you 
that  you  proceed  without  delay  to  Introduce 
the  bill  in  substantially  the  text  embodied 
in  the  draft  at  hand.  Our  committee  will  In 
due  course  have  some  suggestions  about  the 
text. 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  that  the  pres- 
ident of  my  own  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Roger  Corbett,  has  written 
me  that — 

This  Is  a  splendid  bill  and  meets  a  most 
pressing  public  need. 

He  adds: 

The  benefits  per  dollar  of  research  Invest- 
ment will  probably  far  exceed  those  In  many 
other  areas  where  the  Federal  C3K)vernment 
is  now  sponsoring  research.  ITiese  research 
institutes  will  help  in  coordinating  and  en- 
couraging the  kind  of  comprehensive  re- 
search in  the  water  resources  field  which  has 
been  urgently  needed  for  many  years. 

A  specific  purpose  in  introducing  the 
measure  today  is  to  make  it  available  to 
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all  members  of  Congress,  to  the  executive 
agencies  and  others  interested,  so  they 
may  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  sugges- 
tions and  criUcisms  before  next  Janu- 
ary 1.  Comments  are  invited  from 
everyone  who  has  a  constructive  sugges- 
tion to  make. 

Advancing  our  knowledge  is  not  a  par- 
tisan matter,  nor  solely  a  private  mat- 
ter, nor  solely  a  govemmenUl  concern 
particularly  in  a  critical  are^i  such  as 
essential  water  supply. 

In  I960.  President  Eisenhower's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  transmitted  to 
President  Eisenhower  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  its  Panel  on  Basic 
Research  and  Graduate  Education.  The 
distinguished  panel  was  chaired  by  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  then  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
now  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  report  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "Scientific 
Progress,  the  Universities,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  The  Panel's  report 
said: 

Both  the  security  and  the  general  welfare 
of    the    American    people    urgently    require 
continued,  rapid,  and  sustained  growth  in 
the  strength  of  American  science.    We  be- 
lieve that  most  Americans  are  In  favor  of 
more  and  better  science.     In  a  general  way 
Americans  recognise  that  acientlflc   under- 
standing is  at  once  highly  valua'ble  in  iu 
own  right  and  quite  indUpensable  for  the 
sustained  progress  of  a  modern  industriallaed 
society,  t  Most  of  aU  we  have  learned  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  defense  and  advanoeoMnt 
of  freedom  require  excellence  in  aclenoe  and 
in  technology  •   •   •American  science  in  the 
next  generation  must  quite  literally,  double 
and   redouble    in    size    and   strength.     This 
means  more  sclent^ts.   better  trained  with 
finer   facilities.     Many   forces   contribute    to 
this  urgent  need  for  growth.     Our  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  there  must 
be  more  and  more  young  people  to  be  taught, 
and   we  have   nothing   like   the   number  of 
qualified  teachers  we  need  even  now.     Sci- 
ence Itself  is  expanding  so  fast  that  oxu-  ef- 
forts would  have  to  be  much  increased,  if 
we  were  only  to  keep  up  with  Its  interna- 
tional momentum.     The   training  of  scien- 
tists takes  longer  than  It  used  to,  and  the 
facilities    needed    in    a    modern    laboratory 
are    usually    much    more    complex    and    ex- 
pensive than  those  that  were  needed  only 
a   few   years   ago.     Science    and    technology 
today    have    steadily    growing    mutual    im- 
pact, so  that   the   practical   man   has   need 
of   the   closest   and   most    Immediate    access 
to  new  results  In  basic  science.     Thus  both 
science    and   scientists   must   be  more   and 
more  widely  diffused  throughout  our  society. 
We  need  more  men  doing  more  things,  with 
more  support.  In  more  places.     And  each  of 
these    requirements    Is    better   measured    by 
multiplication  than  by  addition.     It  is  the 
simple  truth  that  If  this  country  Is  to  safe- 
guard  its   freedom    and   harvest   the    great 
opportunities    of    the    next    generation    of 
science,    the    level    of    its    scientific    invest- 
ment  must   be   multiplied    and   multiplied 
again. 

Yet  the  right  word  is  "Investment."  What 
this  country  spends  on  excellence  In  the 
sciences  is  not  money  gone  with  the  wind. 
It  is  money  that  brings  us  handsome  re- 
turns, and  of  many  kinds.  In  immediate 
economic  terms  the  propositicm  Is  clear 
enough:  What  we  have  done  in  science  has 
brought  our  society  riches  many  times 
greater  than  what  science  costs  us,  and  this 
will  be  true  as  far  in  the  future  as  we  can 
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■M.  In  economic  tenna.  Indeed,  eclentlflc 
invMtment  haa  quite  extraordinary  i>ower. 
Ordinary  capital  Inveatmoita  pnt  saylncs 
to  work  on  labor-aaTtng  machinery  that  la 
already  known  and  '  imdatatood;  the  In- 
ereaaed  wealth  produced  la  what  sepcuittee 
the  developed  modem  aoeiety  from  helpleaa 
poverty.  But  scientific  and  technological 
Inveatmenta  are  still  more  powerful  tools, 
since  they  Invest  In  the  discovery  of  what 
we  do  not  yet  \mderstand.  We  are  only 
Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  scientific 
Inveatment  In  thla  large  aenae,  and  retuma 
It  can  bring  in  are  literally  Incalculable. 
Simply  In  terms  aft  economic  Belf-lnterest 
our  proper  course  la  to  Increase  our  Invest- 
ment In  science  Just  as  fast  as  we  can,  to  a 
limit  not  yet  in  sight. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  pointed  out. 
water  inoblems  are  worldwide.  This 
Naticm'8  findings  in  the  field  of  water 
resources  will  not  only  serve  the  people 
of  the  United  States  but  peoples  around 
the  world  and  thereby — as  the  Seaborg 
pan^  has  pointed  out — make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  defense  and  advance- 
ment of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3579)  to  establish  water 
resources  research  institutes  at  land- 
Krant  colleges  and  State  universities,  and 
to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  water  research,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  AiTOEKsoN,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  is 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Congress  to 
assure  the  Nation  at  all  times  an  abundance 
of  water,  both  as  to  quantities  and  quality, 
neceaeary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Its 
expanding  population,  and,  to  help  achieve 
this  obJecUve,  to  stimulate,  sponsor  and  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of  research,  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  in  the  field  of  water 
and  related  resources  as  they  affect  water, 
and  to  encourage  the  training  of  scientists 
in  fields  related  to  water  by  assistance  to 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  development 
of  water  resources  research  programs. 

TITL«     I — BTATX     WATER     KESOT7BCES     XESEARCH 
INSTITUTES 

8bc.  100.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
subsequent  years  for  distribution  to  a  coUege 
or  university  In  each  State  and  Puerto  Rico 
eatablished  in  accordance  with  an  Act  ap- 
proved July  2.  1862  (12  Stat.  503)  entitled 
"An  Act  donating  pubUc  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  territories  which  may  provide 
ooUeges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts",  or  such  other  substantially 
equivalent  arrangement  as  any  State-  shall 
determine,  the  sum  of  $75,000  to  be  increased 
by  912.500  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  two 
years  and  to  continue  at  $100,000  after  1966 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college-wide 
or  unlvnsity-wide  water  resources  research 
insUtute.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  each  such 
institute  to  plan  and  conduct  original  re- 
searches. Investigations,  or  expa-lments,  of 
either  a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both,  in 
relation  to  water  resources,  including  but 
not  limited  to  aspects  of  the  hydrologlcal 
cycle,  supply  and  demand  for  water;  conser- 


vation and  best  use  of  available  Mipplles; 
methoda  of  increasing  such  supplies;  eco- 
nomic, legal,  social,  engineering,  re«l-eatlon. 
btological,  geographic,  ecological,  ami  other 
aspeoCs  of  water  problems,  as  may  in  each 
case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  duQ  regard 
to  the  varying  conditions  and  needi^  of  the 
reapeetive  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  U>  water 
research  projects  being  conducted  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  those 
related  to  agriculture  being  conducted  by  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 

(b)  There  Is  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  (nterlor 
In  the  fiscal  year  1964  the  sum  of  atLooo.OOO 
increasing  by  $1,000,000  each  year  ijor  four 
years  to  $5,000,000  in  fiscal  year  l^es  and 
thereafter,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  use  to  match  on  not  greajjer  than 
an  equal  basis  funds  made  available  to  State 
water  resources  research  institutes  by  the 
States  or  other  sources,  to  meet  the  atcessary 
expenses  of  water  resource  research  projects 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken, 
including  the  expense  of  planning  {ind  co- 
ordinating regional  water  resotirce  jfesearch 
projects  by  two  or  more  State  institutes. 

Sec.  101.  Sums  available  to  the  States  un- 
der the  terms  of  Section  100(a)  of  '<hls  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  designated  institution 
in  each  State  in  equal  quarterly  payments 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July  Of  each 
fiscal  year  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Each  suo^i  Insti- 
tute authorized  to  receive  funds  sh^U  have 
a  chief  administrative  officer  kno\r»i  as  a 
director  and  a  treasurer  or  other  offlcer  ap- 
pointed by  the  governing  authority  of  the 
institute.  Such  treasurer  or  oth^  officer 
shall  receive  and  account  for  all  fua^s  paid 
to  the  State  under  the  provisions  of  ^his  Act 
and  shall  report,  with  the  approval!  of  the 
director,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inti^rlor  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each 
year  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived under  any  of  the  provisions  of  thU 
Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  of 
its  disbursement  on  schedules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  any  of  the 
moneys  received  by  the  authorized  receiving 
officer  of  any  State  water  resources  research 
Institute  under  the  provisions  of  tlils  Act 
shaU  by  any  action  or  contingency  be  im- 
properly diminished,  lost  or  misapplied,  it 
shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  concerhed  and 
until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropria- 
tion shall  be  allotted  or  paid  to  suc&  State. 
Pending  a  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  any 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  diall  pay 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  Section  100 
of  this  Act  to  a  qualified  Institution  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  such  State, 

Sec.  102.  Moneys  appropriated  ptirsuant 
to  this  Act  shall  also  be  available,  l|i  addi- 
tion to  meeting  expenses  for  researich  and 
investigations  conducted  under  auth0rity  of 
section  100,  for  printing  and  dissenrilnating 
the  results  of  such  research,  otlretbent  of 
employees  subject  to  the  applicablei  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  approved  IkCarch  4.  11940  (54 
Stat.  39).  administrative  planning  and  di- 
rection, and  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of 
land  and  the  construction,  acquisition,  al- 
teration, or  repair  of  buildings  necessary  for 
conducting  research.  The  State  water  re- 
source research  Institutes  are  authci^lzed  to 
plan  and  conduct  any  research  authorized 
under  this  Act  In  cooperation  with  eadh  other 
and  such  other  agencies  and  indlviouals  as 
may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  ttt^  water 
problems  Involved,  and  moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  p||inning, 
coordinating,  and  conducting  such  ei)opera- 
tlve  research. 

Sec.  103.  Bulletins,  reports.  periodli]al8.  re- 
prints of  articles,  and  other  pubUjcations 
necessary  for  the  dissemination  of  results 
of  the  researches  and  experiments.  Including 
lists  of  publications   available   for  distribu- 


tion by  the  institutions,  shall  be  transmitted 
in  the  malls  of  the  United  States  under  pen- 
alty Indicia:  Provided,  however,  Tliat  each 
publication  shall  bear  such  indicia  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General  and 
shall  be  mailed  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Postmaster  General  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe.  Such  publications  may  be 
mailed  from  the  principal  place  of  business 
of  the  Institute  or  from  an  established  sub- 
unit  of  said  institute. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  provisions.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  to  furnish  such  advice 
and  assistanc^e  as  will  best  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  Including  participation  In 
coordination  of  research  Initiated  under  this 
Act  by  the  State  water  resources  research  in- 
stitutes, from  time  to  time  to  Indicate  such 
lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  seem  most  Impor- 
tant, and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  coopera- 
tion by  and  between  the  several  State  water 
resource  research  Institutes,  and  between 
the  institutes  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

On  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  as  to 
each  State  whether  it  is  entitled  to  receive 
its  share  of  the  annual  appropriations  for 
water  resources  research  institutes  under 
this  Act  and  the  amount  which  thereupon  \^ 
each  la  entitled,  respectively,  to  receive. 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  the  annual  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  by 
any  State  water  resources  research  institute 
that  any  portion  of  the  preceding  annual 
appropriation  allotted  to  that  station  under 
this  Act  remains  unexpended,  such  amount 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  succeeding 
annual  allotment  to  the  State  concerned. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  with- 
hold from  any  State  any  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriations available  for  allotment,  the 
facts  and  reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported 
to  the  President  and  the  amount  involved 
shall  be  kept  separate  in  the  Treasury  until 
the  close  of  the  next  full  Congress.  If  the 
next  session  of  Congress  shall  not  direct 
such  sum  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  carried  to 
surplxis. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  each  jear 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  and  work 
of  the  water  resources  research  Institutes 
In  all  the  States  under  the  provisions  o: 
this  Act  and  also  whether  any  portion  of 
the  appropriation  available  for  allotment  to 
any  State  has  been  withheld  and  if  so  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  impair  or  modify  the  legal  rela- 
tion existing  between  any  of  the  colleges  or 
universities  \mder  whose  direction  State 
water  resources  research  institutes  have  been 
established  and  the  government  of  the  States 
In  which  they  are  respectively  located:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  any  State  In  which  more  than 
one  such  college  or  university  has  been 
established  the  appropriations  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  such  State  shall  be 
divided  between  such  Institutions  as  the 
legislature   of  such   State  shall   direct. 

Sec.  106.  Within  not  more  than  a  year  fol- 
lowing the  fifth  year  of  operation  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  Comprehensive  report 
on  progress  and  accomplishments  under  the 
Act,  together  with  his  recommendations  and 
the  independent  recommendations  of  the 
governing  authorities  of  the  State  land  grant 
college  and  State  universities,  on  desirable 
revision  of  title  I.     This  section  Is  not  In- 
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tended  to  preclude  any  Interim  recommenda- 
tions deemed  desirable. 

TITLX    n.    WATXa    EESOnaCES     SEKVICX 

Sec.  200.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  establish  in  the  Department 
<,f  the  Interior  a  water  resources  service  for 
ihe  purpose  of  administering  programs  au- 
liiorlzed    In    this   Act.    and    to    encoiorage   all 
;igencles    in    the    Federal    Government    con- 
cerned with  water  problems  to  cooperate,  co- 
ordinate,    and     to     eliminate     unnecessary 
duplication  of  projects  through  It;  to  make 
generally  available   information  and   repwrta 
on     projects     completed,     in     progress,     or 
planned,     through     such     water     resources 
service,  in  addition  to  any  direct  dissemina- 
tion of  such  Information  by  the  researching 
imencles  themselves;    and  to  foster  and   de- 
velop   a    balanced,    nationwide    program    of 
water    and    related    resources    research    and 
action  adequate  to  meet  national,  regional. 
State  and  local  requirements  and  potentiali- 
ties in  the  water  field. 

Sec.  201.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
$.T .000.000  in  fiscal  year  1964,  increasing  $i  . 
000.000  annually  for  five  years,  from  which  he 
may  make  grants,  contracu,  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  educational  institutions  private 
foundations  and  other  institutions.'  private 
lirms,  individuals,  local,  Sute  and  Federal 
Government  agencies,  or  State  water  re- 
.sources  research  institutes,  to  undertake  re- 
.search  into  any  aspects  of  the  broad  field 
oi  water  and  water  problems  whldh  may  be 
deemed  desirable  and  not  otherwise  belne 
studied.  * 

Sec.  202.  Nothing  in  this  Act  U  Intended 
nor  shall  be  construed  as  repealing  super- 
seding or  diminishing  existing  authorities 
or  responsibilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  plan  and  conduct  con- 
tract for.  or  assist  In  research  In  Its  "areas 
of  responsibility  and  concern  with  waters  re- 
sources Each  Federal  agency  doing  water 
resources  research  or  Investigations  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  least 
once  annually  of  work  underway  or  sched- 
uled by  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  classify  and  maintain  for  general  use 
a  catalog  of  water  resources  research  and 
investigation  projects  in  progress  or  sched- 
uled by  Federal  agencies,  and  by  such  non- 
Federal  agencies  of  governments,  colleges 
universities,  private  institutions,  firms  and 
individuals  as  may  voluntarily  make  avail- 
able information  to  him. 

TITLE     III.     MISCELLANEOUS     PKOVISIONS 

Sec  300.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  4  per  centum 
'Jf  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  purposes  of  administration.  He  may 
employ  a  Dlre<:tor  of  the  Water  Research 
Service  at  civil  service  grade  18  and  such 
additional  employees  above  grade  15  as  are 
.'equired. 

Sec.  301.  Contracts  or  other  arrangements 
lor  water  resources  research  work  authorized 
under  this  Act  may  be  undertaken  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3684  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  when 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior such  payments  are  necessary  to  facili- 
tate such  research. 

Sec  302.  The  Federal  Water  Resources 
council,  if  and  when  established,  shall  be 
consulted  and  advise  with  the  Secretary  of 
t  le  Interior  on  programs  established  under 
'his  Act. 

Sec  303.  This.  Act  may  be  known  as  the 
w  liter  Resources  Research  Act. 
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to  the  biU  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  Inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1507,  TO 
AMEND  THE  FOREIQN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  ACT  OF  1926.  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee'  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  committee  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  bill  S.  1507.  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926 
at  10  a.m..  Thursday.  August  2.  in  room 
4221.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

This  meeting  will  be  principally  con- 
cerned with  an  amendment— cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  William  Fulbright 
and  Mike  Monroney — designed  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  governments  from  building 
their  chanceries  in  residential  areas  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  enforced 
the  amendment  would  require  these  gov- 
ernments to  observe  the  same  building 
and  zoning  regulations,  which  apply  to 
other  commercial  establishments,  in  the 
location  of  their  chanceries. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  this 
matter  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee. 


^ress.  These  projects  were  discussed 
with  representatives  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  who  Justified 
the  need  therefor. 

The  small  watershed  projects  were  ap- 
proved under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  566,  83d  Congress,  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  as 
follows : 


T-<>f:ilinti  ;iii.l  pri>}i>ct 


NEW  Brii.r»ix<,.« 

I/onp  Bea<h-Los  AnRples 
llurbor,  Calif.,  custom- 
tiou.se  (revi8e<l  prostiectus) 

Siiult  Pte.  Marie,  .Mich., 
hordpr  st^ition 

Koswell.  N.  Mex.,  postoflioe' 
and  Federal  office  building 

Uuffak).  .V.Y.,  Federal  office 
building.. 

rhi»rlo«l<>{iville.  Va..  Federiil' 
office  Imilding 


Date  of 
apiiroral 


niaU-<l 
rost 


July  2(1.1962  K.aH.OOO 
May  l.M»e2        3M,000 

«lo 2.(I3(«.(KI0 

July  2n,i«B   U,  140,000 

<Ui I  4.,<i2C.(lU(» 


.\I  Tl. RATIOS- 


S<'lm;i.  Ala.,  post  offitr  im.l  I 
court  Iwiwe •  jo 


Total 


WATLR.xllin    PKOJEITS 


Ah< 


3»I.<MI 

36. 430.  nun 


llurrii-.ine  Crofk. 

Town  Crwk.  .Ala '.'.'.'.'..''' 

Florcirtf  arc n  .Ari7/)n» | 

.Marl)ur\  Creek.  (Ja 

-Miildlf   Fork    Hroati   Kiver, 

(ijl ^  j 

\orili  Hrancli  Forest  River, 
\.  I):ik.  (sup|>lomental).. 
rpiHT  Hlu*-  Kiver.  Okla 
Tliickitty  Cr.>ek,  S.C 


<lo I.577.7'iii 

do 2,  «i«i.  4.1(1 

Apr.   26, 1{<62     2.  PW.wa 
July    20.1962  \      42.VaS7 


-do. 


934,684 


Apr.  28,1982  I  29,483 
July  20,1982  I  3,673.286 
Jo 973,306 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Macnuson  at 
the    dedication    of   a   marine    laboratory    at 
Friday  Harbor.  Wash. 
By  Mr.  WILEY. 
Excerpts   from   address   prepared   for  de- 
livery by  himself   before   the  Greek- Ameri- 
can  Progesslve    Association    in   Washington 
D.C..  on  July  26.  1962. 


Total. 


12,  no.  (Ml 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  WATER- 
SHED PROJECTS 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.   McCarthy  submitted   amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
other  interested  parties  may  be  advised 
of  public  buildings  projects  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959,  and  watershed  projects  ap- 
proved under  the  provisions  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord information  on  this  subject. 

The  first  is  a  list  of  six  public  build- 
ing projects,  five  projects  for  new  build- 
ings, and  one  project  for  alterations  to 
existing  buildings. 

Approval  of  these  building  projects  is 
based  on  prospectuses  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  249,  86th  Con- 


PREFERENTIAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
STATE  RESIDENTS  BY  GOVERN- 
MENT   AGENCIES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  at  a 
meeting  in  Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  on  June 
28  through  June  30,  1962,  the  Wyoming 
Department  of  the  American  Legion 
adopted  a  resolution  pertaining  to  pref- 
^erential  employment  of  qualified  State 
residents  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  other  governmental  agencies, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  that  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectibn.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record ,  as  follows : 

(Department    headquarters,     the    American 
Legion.   Box   No.    655,    Cheyenne,   Wyo.> 

PRErKXENTIAL       BMPLOTICENT       OF       QCAUTIED 

State  Residents  by  VrrutANS'  Aoministxa- 

TION    AKD    OTHBt    OOTXSNICENTAI.    AGENCIES 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Wyoming,  duly  assembled  in 
Thermopolis.  Wyo.,  June  28-30,  1962— 

1.  That  the  proper  care,  maintenance,  and 
rehabilitation  of  our  veterans  who  served  so 
admirably  In  the  great  wars  Is  one  of  the 
prime  considerations  and  objectives  of  the 
American  Legion;  that  said  care,  mainte- 
nance and  rehabUltatlon  Is  being  carried  on 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  also  by 
other  governmental  agencies;   and 

2.  Tbat  the  residents  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming have  evidenced  their  ability.  Integrity, 
qualifications  and  Interest  in  otir  own  sons. 
In  various  fields,  occupations  and  professions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  care  as 
aforesaid;  and 


/i' 


Ih^t: 
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9.  Tlwt.  notwlthsUndlng  tibia  dedication. 
abUl^.  tnt«cr|ty.  quaUfloattom  azul  Interest  of 
and  by  ttie  raaldents  ot  our  gnat  State,  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  moat  notably  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlnlatratlon,  hare  repeatedly  and 
blatantly,  irttiiout  reganl  for,  and  Ignoring 
the  aervloes  offered  to  them  within  oiir  State. 
by  our  State's  resktenta  and  the  fact  that 
proper  care,  maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
can  be  had  from  talent  within  oiir  State  and 
thatTuch  talent  has  been  offered  by  oiir  own 
residents;  that  despite  these  considerations, 

•  said  agencies,  most  notably  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, have  sought  such  care,  mainte- 
nance and  rehabilitation  from  other  sources, 
either  by  sending  the  veteran  to  other  areas 
or  by  employing  talent  from  other  areas  to  be 
brought  within  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
thereby  ignoring  the  potential  services  to  be 
offered  within  the  State  by  State  residents; 
and 

''  Now  therefore,  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Wyoming,  does  hereby  recom- 
mend to  the  agencies  ot  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  dealing  vrith  veterans'  affairs, 
and  most  especially  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, that  these  agencies  seek  first  within 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  qualified  personnel  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  said  agencies  and  that  preference  be 
given  the  residents  of  this  State  in  the  em- 
ployment of  personnel  which  are  necessary 
for  said  discharge  of  said  duties  and  that 
only  after  the  potential  existing  within  our 
State  of  Wyoming  is  exhausted,  do  these 
agencies  either  send  our  veterans  to  other 
areas  or  em^oy  talent  from  other  areas  to  be 
brought  wuhln  the  confines  of  our  State; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  at  the  State  ot  Wyoming  who  act 
on  our  behalf  in  National  Oovemmenfs 
pollclea. 

SAN    ANTONIO    UOHT    COMMENDS 
PRESIDENT     KENNEDY     ON     AP- 
POINTMENT    OP     MAYOR     CELiE- 
BREZZE  AS  SECRETARY   OF   THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH.  EDU- 
CATION. AND  WEU'ARE 
Mr.  YARBOROUQH.     Mr.  President, 
in  an  editorial  published  Monday,  July 
23.  1962.  the  San  Antonio  Light  stated 
that  President  Kennedy  has  made  an  ap- 
propriate choice  in  the  appointment  of 
Mayor  Anthony  Celebrezze.  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  as  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


I"  ask  unanimous  consent  to  htjve 
printed  in  the  Record  the  favorable  edi- 
torial concerning  the  appointment  of  tliils 
<Ustin9ulshed  Ohloan  to  a  Cabinet  pc>st 
bearing  on  the  lives  of  every  America 
citizen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

liSL.  Matob  to  District  of  Columbia 

Running  the  health,  education,  and  Wel- 
feire  problems  of  a  large  and  complex  flity 
like  Cleveland,  Ohio.  U  probably  as  goo*  a 
steppingstone  as  any  to  doing  the  same  Ifor 
the  Nation. 

Cleveland's  Mayor  Anthony  Celebrezze  Ap- 
parently did  a  good  and  popular  Job  in  his 
hometown.  Its  citizens  elected  him  to  lof- 
fice  five  times. 

Thus  it  appears  certain  President  Kennedy 
has  made  an  appropriate  choice  In  namilng 
Mayor  CJelebrezze  to  his  Cabinet.  The  m«|yor 
is  the  first  American  of  Italian  descent)  to 
achieve  Cabinet  rank.  If  his  appointnsient 
means  the  Cabinet  will  further  represent  the 
varied  yet  homogeneous  makeup  of  pur 
country,  so  much  the  better.  ii 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  fact  that 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested constitute  one  speech  insofar 
as  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  is  con- 
cerned?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  been  terminated.  The  absence  of  a 
quorum  has  been  suggested,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  135  Leg] 


1962 
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Holland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Hruska 

Morse 

Tarborough 

Kefauver 

Mundt 

Kerr 

Smathers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
rum  is  not  present. 


A  quo- 


COMMERCIAL.   COMMUNICATION'S 

SATELLITE   SYSTEM  I 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considerafiion 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  ibill 
(HJl.  11040)  to  provide  for  the  est|Bb- 
lishment,  ownership,  operation,  and  tjeg- 
ulatlon  of  a  commercial  communicatijons 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purp«|ses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.    I  yield  for  IJhat 

purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  for  a  Uve  quoriam. 

The  I^tESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  first  determine  for  what  purpose 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  yielding. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  yielded 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  the  purpose  of  his  suggesting]  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recess  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.^  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  recessed  un- 
til tomorrow,  Saturday,  July  28.  1962,  at 
10  a.m. 


<•» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid.w,  July  27, 19G2 

The  House  was  not  in  session  today. 
Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
July  30,  1962.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on 
Thursday,  July  26.  1962.  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (HR.  10802)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
Other  purposes,  was  submitted. 


EX 

Gioperatioii  for  Profress  Between  the 
UailMl  State*  aad  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISC»KSIM 

IH  TH«  SKRATB  OF  THE  UNITID  STATES 

Friday.  JvXy  27. 1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNcarasiONAL  Rkcokd  excerpts  from 
an  address  prepared  by  me  for  delivery 
before  the  Greek -American  Progressive 
Association    in    Washington,    D.C.,    on 


TENSIONS    OF    REMiAR 

July  26.  1962,  on  the  subject  of  coopera- 
tion for  progress  between  the  Uliited 
States  and  Greece. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcEKFTS  or  Addrcss  bt  Hon.  Alix^ndek 
WiLTT.  SxNiOB  Republican.  UJS.  a»i«ATK 
Foreign  Relations  CoMMrrrEE,  B*::x)re 
THE  Gredc- American  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation, Shoheham  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Jtjlt  28,  19e2 

Members  of  Greek-American  Progrtsslve 
Association,  leUow  Americans,  I  am  Happy 
to  be  with  you. 

Significantly,  the  name  of  your  org«niza- 
tioor— the  Qreek-Amerlcan  Progreasive  Asso- 
ciation— reflecta  the  spirit  and  goal  at  U.S. 
policy — that    is,    better    understanding   and 


KS 

relations — and  greater  cooperation  for  prog- 
ress— between  the  United  States  and  Greece, 
as  well  as  other  nations. 

Within  our  country — and  in  accordance 
with  our  national  traditions — your  program. 
too.  commendably  contributes — not  just  in 
spirit,  but  In  action — to  otir  national  prog- 
ress by:  supporting  civic,  educational,  phil- 
anthropic, and  similar  activities  in  yovu-  re- 
spective communities;  promoting  the  social. 
ethical,  Intellectual  Interests  of  your  mem- 
bers— to  enable  better  fulfillment  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship;  disseminating 
Greek-American  culture  for  enrichment  of 
our  way  of  life;   and  other  worthy  programs. 

Significantly — through  these  and  other 
efforts — you  are  imprinting  Greek  culture 
upon  the  mosaic  of  U.S.  life— mirroring  the 
ways,  thinking  and  traditions  of  immigrants 
from  many  lands. 


coNTtavnoM  or  csxxk  cultubz  to  u.s.  life 

Of  Greek  descent,  you  hare  a  special  re- 
sponslbUity — more  directly  than  the  rest  of 
^iK — to  a  great,  magnificent  heritage  of  an- 
cient Greece. 

Down  through  the  centuries,  the  tradi- 
tions of  Greek  poiltlcal-phlloeophlcal  cul- 
uire  have  lived — -and  shaped  the  affairs  of 
humanity — from  ancient  to  modern  times. 

In  the  United  States — a  relatively  yoimg 
C(  untry — we,  from  our  youth,  recall  the 
f.i miliar  names  of — 

Socrates,  the  influential  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy, emphasizing  the  love  of  reason  and 
of  moderation  In  philosophical  life;  Plato, 
rrmembered  for  the  philosophical  concept 
that  ideas  are  true  knowledge  and  above 
material  things.  During  his  lifetime,  he 
ix.s.>;essed  the  unswerving  faith  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  mind  to  attain  ab- 
solute truth  and  to  use  this  truth  In  the 
rational  direction  of  human  life  and  affairs 
Democrlttis.  too,  during  460  to  430  B.C. — de- 
veloped the  conreot  that  all  substances  con- 
sist of  atoms — a  theory  which  now — over 
2000  years  later  si-rves  as  the  foundation  for 
ilie  great,  revolutionary  nuclear  age. 

From  ancient  Greece,  also,  the  world  has 
Inherited  fundamental  Ideas  and  ideals  of 
democracy — many  of  which  now  serve  as 
high  principles  ot  our  Constitution  and  of 
rmr  political  life;  styles  of  architecture;  our 
'.ancnage,  also — particularly  In  many  of  Its 
derivatives — reflecs  the  enduring  impact  of 
tlie  Greek  langua);e;  a.s  well  as  many  other 
phllo.«:ophical.  material,  and  spiritual  con- 
cepts that  have  bcrome  indelibly  imprinted- - 
generation  after  peneratlon — In  human  life 
and  world  progres.* 

Dr.ring  World  War  II,  again,  the  "spark 
ai.d  spirit"  of  a.iclent  Sparta  burst  Into 
p.-^trlotlc  flames  anew,  as  Greek  soldiers 
bi 'light — with  their  lives  and  the  destruction 
of  their  homeland — precious  time  for  the 
Allies  in  the  struggle  against  fascism.  Val- 
iant'.y  fighting — o'ten  with  little  more  than 
bare  and  bloody  hands,  but  indomitable 
spirits — they  herDlcally  drove  Mussolini's 
Fascist  forces  back  Into  the  sea. 

CHALLENGE  OF  NUCLEAR  ACE 

Of  such  a  berltRt^e,  you  can  be  Justly  proud 

Pride  in  tlie  past,  however — great  though 
It    may   have   been — is    not   enough. 

In  the  nuclear-space  age — faced  with 
creat.  complex  challenges  on  global  fronts — 
we,  now,  must  afk  ourselves:  What  Is  our 
Contribution  to  v.-orld  historyV  To  human 
progress?      To    pience? 

In  our  time,  can  we — you  and  I  — make 
contributions  of  significance  and  stature 
coinfjarable  to  those  of  ancient  Greece? 

Or.  will  we.  Individually,  find  some  "lame 
excuse""  for  a  "free  ride"'  upon  the  great- 
iie.ss — yes.  upon  the  sacrifices — of  those  who 
have  gone   before   us? 

From  time  imiremorial,  there  have  been — ■ 
with  the  recurring  cycles  of  change  and 
progress — new  chullenges  to  the  mind,  imag- 
ination and  splri*.  of  man. 

In  our  Increasingly  complex  world,  this  is 
more  true  now  tlian  In  the  past. 

Tlie  creators  of  gunpowder,  of  the  airplane, 
or  the  automobile,  would  be  wide  eyed  In 
amazement  if  now  they  could  witness  the 
explosion  of  nuclear  bombs,  the  supersonic 
speeds  of  Jetplanes  and  rocket -powered 
X-15"s.  manned  iilr-spacecraft.  man's  orbit- 
ing of  outer  space,  man's  trajectlng  space- 
craft toward  the  moon,  and  other  planets  of 
the  universe. 

Of  a  more  earthly  nature,  the  human 
r  ire — despite  thousands  of  years  of  exist- 
ence—still has  not  been  successful  in  finding 
:i  Workable  formula  of  man's  right  relation- 
ship to  man.  Generation  after  generation, 
humanity  undergoes  great  fiery  trials  or 
strife  and  controversv  and.  Indeed,  a  succes- 


sion of  wars  that  increasingly  threaten  to 
annihilate  a  portion — or  all — of  the  human 
race. 

There  remain  also  the  age-old  human  foes: 
of  poverty,  disease,  Illiteracy,  hate,  and  prej- 
udice which,  if  resolved,  would  immeasur- 
ably benefit  mankind. 

As  In  the  times  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  then. 
each  generation — past,  present,  and  future — 
possesses  an  opportunity  for,  yes,  a  chal- 
lenge  to  greatness. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  past,  now. 
we — each  of  us.  within  the  limitation  of  our 
God-given  abilities,  talents,  and  imagina- 
tions—need to  extend  the  horizons  of  our 
understanding,  perceptions,  and  perspectives 
to  encourage  the  space  age  challenges  until 
In  hurts;  evaluate  the  forces  and  influences 
of  our  time:  and  then  determine  how  we — 
with  our  minds,  hearts,  spirits,  and,  above 
all.  the  sweat  of  our  brow — can  make  our 
unique  contribution  toward  shaping  the 
future 

GREECE;     OUTPOST    OF    FREEDOM 

Significantly,  your  ancestral  homeland  of 
Greece,  once  again  is  making  a  contribution 
to  history. 

Under  the  dark  overshadow  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  Greece  stands  Gibraltar-like 
as  an  outpost  of  freedom. 

As  comembers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  we — two  nations  with  great 
democratic  traditions — stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  In  combating  communism. 

On  the  global  horizon,  fortunately,  there 
are  signs  appearing  that:  the  upsurge  of 
cotninuiiism — particularly  Its  military  ovit- 
spreading — m-^y  well  have  reached  its  apex 
and  now  be  on  the  decline;  the  free-world 
perimeter  has  hardened  to  make  even  'chip- 
ping '  aggression  more  difficult  for  the  Com- 
munists: the  Reds  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  Implant  trouble-making 
machinery  even  In  new.  less-developed  areas 
of  the  world;  and  the  Communist  system 
Itself — in  existence  long  enough  to  prove, 
or  disprove  its  workability — is  In  trouble — 
experiencing  serious  deficiencies,  even  In 
meeting  fundamental  needs  of  its  controlled 
people  and  nations — for  example,  the  agri- 
cultural failure  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red    China. 

Relatively  successful  In  holding  back  the 
tide  of  communism  militarily.  NATO — to- 
gether with  other  allies — now  rightly  In 
turning  more  effort  toward  political-eco- 
nomic cooperation  to  meet  the  need  of  mem- 
ber nations. 

Upon  such  a  foundation,  there  Is — I  be- 
lieve— also  a  next  step  of  Western  policy 
which  would  call  for: 

1.  A  greater  shift  from  defensive-type 
thinking  and  policies  to  more  creative, 
dynamic.  nonmlUtary  counteroffenslves — 
economically,  politically  and  Ideologically. 

2.  A  willingness  to  stand  face  to  face  to  the 
Communists  and  strongly  say:  '"There  are 
certain  fundamental  rights  of  humanity — 
including  self-determination  and  freedom — 
to  be  respected,  protected,  and  preserved  for 
posterity.  For  these,  we  will  give  our  all. 
Contrary  to  your  policies,  we  do  not  want  to 
bury  you";  rather,  we  want  your  grandchil- 
dren to  live  under  freedom — not  because  it  is 
our  way.  but  because  it  is  the  human,  right 
way."' 

As  of  now.  the  free  world  oossesses: 

(a)  The  Jet-mlsslle-nuclear-space-mlll- 
tary  power  (barring  any  advantage-giving 
breakthrough  by  the  Communists)— to  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  aggression; 

(b)  The  agriculture  and  industrial  pro- 
ductivity to  outproduce  the  Communists; 
and 

(c)  The  ideas  and  ideals  that  will — if  the 
majority  of  humanity  is  to  be  served— ulti- 
mately provide  the  foundation  for  world 
progress  and  peace. 


CHANGING    FACE    OT    ZUXOPK 

We.  as  a  people,  and  a  free-world  leadar; 
and  you,  as  Americans  of  Greek  deeoent — 
many  of  whom  travH  periodically  bade  vaA 
forth  to  your  ancestral  homeland — can  oon- 
trlbute  much  to  a  new  era  of  progress. 

How?    In  tbe  following  ways: 

Support  of  realistic  policies  and  programs 
for  greater  Greek -American  and  other  kinds 
of  international  cooperation  for  progreae  and 
peace;  and  sharing  with  the  old  world  tbe 
ideas  and  ideals  which  have  made  this  a 
great  country. 

In  Western  Europe  today,  there  is  a  great 
economic  revolution : 

The  Common  Market — in  which  Greece  is 
awaiting  ratification  as  an  associate  mem- 
ber— for  example,  stands  as  a  mighty  and 
growing  economic  community  that  will  (a> 
better  serve  the  citizens  of  E^urope  and  (b) 
increasingly  provide  aaslstance  and  technical 
know-how  to  promote  peace  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

The  success  of  European  economic  co- 
operation also  represents  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev.  How?  By  creating  an 
unfavorable  picture  of  progress  in  free  Eu- 
rope, as  contrasted  to  the  "lack  of,  or  mini- 
mal, progress'  in  Communist-dominated 
nations. 

This  Improved  economic  condition  will  not 
only  offer  greater  resistance  to  penetratickns 
of  communism,  but  also  help  to  support  the 
necessarily  strong  military  defensive  against 
Red  aggression 

UNITES    BTATCS-EUROPEAN    INTSRCHANGES 

Historically,  the  United  Statee,  as  a  young 
Republic,  has  adopted — and  benefited  from — 
many  of  the  cultures  and  traditions  of  the 
0:d  World. 

In  the  years  Just  ahead  we  'wiU  witness, 
however,  an  ever-greater  revecaal  of  this 
trcVid  than  has  occurred  In  the  past. 

Among  the  features  of  U.S.  modernism — 
here  taken  for  granted — that  will  be  appear- 
ing more  and  more  in  European  life  (some 
now  being  enjoyed  among  the  elite)  are: 
more  home  television,  including  Eurovlslon. 
and  global  vision  resulting  from  tuch  projects 
as  the  U.S.  Telstar;  the  supermarket,  with 
its  great  variety  of  fresh,  preserved,  and 
frozen  foods;  more  electrical  home  appli- 
ances; Improved  housing;  better  plumbing 
and  water  services;  more  electricity  to  "light 
up  life"  in  Western  Europe:  and  other  ad- 
vancements to  Improve  standards  of  ma- 
terial living. 

As  in  the  past,  however,  we  here  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  and  be  enriched  by  the  cus- 
toms, cultures,  and  traditions  as  well  as  new 
political,  economic,  scientific,  philosophical 
discoveries  and  revelations  emerging  from 
the  new  Eiu"oj)e,  and.  yes.  from  your  father- 
land of  Greece. 

TELSTAR SATELLITE  OF  PEACE 

To  further  Improve  International  ex- 
changes, we  now — almost  daily — watch  the 
revolutionary  miracle  of  intercontinental 
television  through  Telstar. 

The  successful  transmission  of  voice  and 
picture  from  Kpace  marks  a  new  triumph  of 
the  U.S.  space  program. 

Miraculously,  our  scientific  genius  has 
found  a  way  of  "talking  through"  such  an 
orbiting  "star"  to  people  around  the  globe. 
This  represents  human  utilization  of  the 
great  realm  of  outer  space  upon  wliich  the 
ancient  GreelLs  thought,  wrote,  and  philos- 
ophized about  laws  of  the  universe. 

For  the  future  we,  and  the  people  of  the 
world,  can  look  forward  to  greater  accom- 
plishments In  space  for  radio,  television, 
telephone  communications,  more  accurate 
weather  reporting:  and  ultimately,  perliaps. 
for  transportation,  travel,  and  other  practi- 
cal programs. 

By  Telstar-type  successes  for  peaceful  use 
of  space,   the  U.S.  effort  will.  I  believe,  far 
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outshine  th«  CJommunlst  space  feats. 
Why?  Fundamentally,  because  these  repre- 
sent an  effort  to  serve — not  continually  at- 
tempt to  threaten  and  destroy — humanity. 

The  Telstar  project  then — in  addition  to 
being  a  highly  significant  sclenttlc  achieve- 
ment— ^wlll  be  a  forerunner  of  more  satel- 
lite "missions  of  peace"— to  promote  by  ex- 
change of  Ideas,  InfCHToatlon,  culture,  TV 
people-to-people  contacts  and  greater  co- 
operation and  understanding  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Obviously,  the  Communists  are  disturbed 
by  the  great  global  acclaim.  To  attempt  to 
detract  attention,  they  are  declaring  a  new 
series  of  tests  of  nuclear  bombs. 

In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  In  the  Judgment  of  history,  however,  a 
succession  of  Telstar-type  successes  will 
prove,  I  believe,  far  more  significant  to 
humanity.  In  reality,  the  global  Impact  of 
such  efforts  to  utilize  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses may,  indeed,  make  the  Soviet  100- 
megaton  bombs — despite  being  dangerous  to 
the  world  health  and  peace — sound  like 
firecrackers  by  comparison. 

CONCLUSION 

with  a  future  bright  with  promise  for 
greater  miracles,  even  though  realistically 
also  beset  with  serious  problems.  I  believe 
that  we,  citizens  of  this  great  melting  pot 
of  nationalities  of  the  world — by  dedication 
to  the  highest  ideas  and  Ideals;  by  encourag- 
ing greater  cooperation  among  and  thereby 
enriching  the  life  of  all  nationalities  of  our 
land;  by  carrying  forward  humanity-serving 
programs,  many  of  which  have  been  com- 
mendably  supported  by  you  individually  and 
by  your  organization — In  oxir  time,  may  make 
contributions  of  comparable  significance  to — 
if  different  In  kind  from — the  best  past  tra- 
ditions of  this  country  and  ancient  Greece. 


Address  by  Senator  Magnuson  at  Dedi- 
catioB  of  Marine  Laboratory  at  Friday 
Harbor,  Wash. 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  27, 1962 

Mr*  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, its  president.  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Odegaard.  members  of  the  faculty  and 
of  the  university's  board  of  regents,  my 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  on  June  25 
made  the  principal  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  handsomeu,  new  marine 
laboratory  at  Friday  Harbor,  Wash. 

The  choice  of  Senator  Magnuson  for 
this  honor  was  most  fitting.  During  his 
25  years  of  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Senator  Magnuson  has 
l>een  a  devoted  friend  and  champion  of 
science  and  of  scientists. 

As  all  of  us  know,  he  was  an  original 
sponsor  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
since  broadened  into  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Senator  Magnuson  introduced  the  first 
bill  to  create  the  National  Science 
Foundation  which  has  so  ablyyStimulated 
basic  scientific  research  and  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  young  scientists  for 
whom  our  Nation  has  such  great  need. 


My  esteemed  colleague  also  assumfed 
leadership  in  securing  the  funds  for  ^le 
magnificent  U.S.  science  buildings  aatid 
exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Seattle, 
buildings  of  such  architectural  merit 
that  they  were  featured  in  our  first  tele- 
vision broadcasts  to  Europe  via  Telstar. 
Senator  Magnuson  during  this  quar- 
ter century  of  service  also  has  had  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  oceans  and  thtir 
estuaries — in  their  defense,  their  vast 
but  as  yet  scarcely  tapped  fisheries,  miin- 
eral  and  medicinal  resources,  their  utajli- 
zation  in  broadening  our  commerce  ahd 
trade,  and  their  effect  upon  our  weather 
and  climate. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  Senator  Magnuson  s 
bill  permitting  the  Coast  and  Geodeftic 
Survey,  which  has  its  western  base  in 
Seattle,  to  expand  its  activities  including 
oceanographic  research  beyond  the  con- 
tinental shelf  thus  making  it  for  the  flj-st 
time  an  oceanwide  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  Senator  Magnusojns 
bill  broadening  for  the  first  time  the  mis- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  include 
scientific  research,  legislation  which  ^ill 
result  in  material  savings  through  the 
use  of  existing  large  Coast  Guard  ships. 
Senator  Magntjson's  bill  to  estabOtish 
a  comprehensive  national  10-year  plto- 
gram  of  oceanographic  research,  surveys, 
education,  and  construction  of  improved 
facilities  has  twice  passed  the  Senate  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  but  is  Still 
pending  in  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Friday  Harbor  ceremony  was  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Athelstan  P.  Spilhaus. 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Science  Exhibit 
of  the  World's  Pair  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Oceanography  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences;  by  Dr. 
Joseph  L.  McCarthy,  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  University  of  Washington; 
Dr.  Robert  Leslie  Pernald,  director  of 
the  Friday  Harbor  Laboratories,  mtiny 
other  University  of  Washington  faculty 
members  and  students,  and  many  resi- 
dents, not  only  of  San  Juan  Islands  oCm- 
munities  but  of  nearby  cities,  including 
Bellingham  and  Anacortes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Recor»  the 
address  given  by  Senator  Magnuscmb  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Friday  Harbor 
Laboratory  on  June  25  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ReOord, 
as  follows: 

Friday  Harbor  and  Marine  Science 
(By  Senator  Magnuson,  of  WashingtOlD 
Dr.  Spilhaus.  Dr.  McCarthy.  Dr  Ferjiald. 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentle»nen, 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  today.  All  of  ufl  can 
be  proud  as  we  dedicate  this  handsome  new 
laboratory  building  In  what  I  am  svitB  we 
all  agree  is  the  world's  most  beautllul  marine 
setting. 

The  university  can  be  proud  that  it  cjhose 
this  magnificent  site  on  San  Juan  Islalid  55 
years  ago  for  a  marine  biological  station. 

The    Federal    Government    in    1922    ffisely 
ceded  an  additional  484  acres  to  be  addled  to 
the  original  site. 
The  State  of  Washington  cooperated  lu  the 


following    year    by   declaring    this   area 


all  the  mniine  waters  of  the  San  Juan  Archl- 
pelau;o  a  marine  biological  and  game  preserve, 
placing  them  for  conservation  purposes  under 
the  director  of  the  laboratories. 

Six  small  one-story  laboratory  buildings 
were  constructed  during  the  mldtwenties. 
With  these  meager  facilities  Friday  Harbor 
struggled  on  during  the  war  years,  years 
when  our  Navy  and  the  Government  were 
learning — the  hard  way — how  limited  has 
been  our  knowledge  of  the  hydrosphere. 

Friday  Harbor's  fame  spread  among  scien- 
tists and  others  Interested  In  the  oceans  and 
their  contents  until  Its  Importance  as  a  re- 
search center  outgrew  the  budget  capacity 
of  the  university  to  meet  the  ever-expanding 
need  for  iirw  facilities.  This  has  been  true 
not  only  at  Friday  Harbor  but  at  other  scien- 
tific centers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Demands  for  greater  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  seas  and  of  life  within  them  Increased, 
but  construction  of  facilities  for  marine 
scientific  training  and  ocean  research  was — 
and  had  been  since  the  1920s— at  a  virtual 
standstill.  Universities  simply  did  not  have 
the  money  to  embark  on  adequate  research 
facilities  programs. 

The  national  interest  required  new  facil- 
ities for  basic  scientific  research.  The  na- 
tional Interest  required  expanded  research  In 
the  oceans  and  their  estuaries,  in  atmosphere 
and  space,  in  telecommunications  and  In 
many  other  scientific  fields.  Basic  scientific 
rcfearch  had  become  Imperative  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  of  vital  Importance  to 
our  economy  and  health.  To  some  of  us  In 
the  Congress  one  answer  to  the  problem  was 
to  extend  Federal  assistance  to  those  scien- 
tists and  Institutions  who  with  expanded 
facilities  and  equipment  could  contribute  to 
our  knowledge  In  these  scientific  fields. 

No  statutory  authority  existed,  however, 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  could  ex- 
tend such  assistance  to  Institutions  and 
centers — s\ich  as  Friday  Harbor — where  the 
abilities  to  train  scientists  and  conduct  such 
research  are  concentrated.  No  precedent 
existed  for  such  a.ssistance.  No  agency  ex- 
isted that  had  authority  to  extend  such 
assistance.     New   legislation  was  required. 

In  1945.  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  introduced — after  consultation 
with  many  eminent  scientists — the  first  bill 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress  to  extend  Fed- 
eri^l  help  to  universities  and  laboratories  fot 
basic  scientific  research,  and  to  create  an 
agency  for  that  purpose — the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Two  years  later  as  Senator  from  'Washing- 
ton, I  Introduced  similar  legislation  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  In  1950  with  the 
a.Hslstance  of  the  late  Senator  KUgore,  of 
West  Virginia,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  was  passed  and  the  principle  of 
Federal  assistance  to  Institutional  centers 
and  scientific  research  became  a  reality.  The 
Foundation  and  Its  endeavors  have  since 
Justified  themselves  many  fold.  The  splen- 
did laboratory  we  dedicate  today  is  one  ex- 
ample. 

This  laboratory  to  me  represents  many 
things  other  than  Just  another  handsome, 
well-equipped  building. 

It  represents  the  Inspiration  of  dedicated 
men  and  women  of  the  University  of  'Wash- 
ington and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
It  represents  a  close  and  healthy  partner- 
ship between  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  concrete  and 
realistic  program  to  advance  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  life  in  earth's  largest  but  least 
known  environment — the  oceans.  And  when 
I  speak  of  oceans  I  Include  their  estuaries 
and    tide-washed   shores. 

This   is   a    financial   as  well    as  an    educa- 
tional partnership.     It  is  a  partnership  des- 
tined  to   continue   here    at   Friday   Harbor, 
and      To  this  enterprise,  of  which  this  handsome 
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building  and  grounds  are  evidence,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  contributed  $875,000, 

the  SUte  of  Washington  and  the  university. 
$2-24,865. 

p..rt  of  the  State's  expenditures  hare  been 
for  maintenance  services  and  utilities.  They 
include  a  new  lighting  system,  new  snr&ge 
disposal  system,  extension  of  fresh  water 
m..i!.s  and  a  new  glass  sea  water  system,  all 
of  these  permanent  works  which  will  service 
not  only  this  magnlflcent  new  laboratory. 
but  a  second  lat>oratory  building  which  will 
be  needed  soon.  Construction  on  the  second 
building  should  start  by  1964.  and  again  I 
anticipate  National  Science  Foundation 
funding. 

This  means  that  Friday  Harbor  is  on  its 
w.iy.  It  Is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great 
International  centers  of  biological  marine 
Etudips  of  the  w. .rid,  ranking  with  Naples 
arid  Monaco  and  Plymouth.  Already  Friday 
Harbor  hr.s  acquired  an  international  rep- 
utation. This  year  scientists  from  eight 
foreign  r.itlons  will  come  liere  for  research 
studies.  Europe,  Australia,  the  Orient,  and 
L-^.tln  America  all  will  be  represented. 

Universities  of  12  States  last  year  sent 
graduate  students  here  for  summer  research, 
studies,  or  lectures,  and  Sweden,  Italy,  Den- 
mark. France,  and  Canada  had  brilliant 
young  l)lo!ogl6ts  here  In  residence  although 
there  were  then  only  the  old  and  small 
l.itxira lories  to  work  in. 

Ihe  interest  In  these  laboratories  has  not 
been  limited  to  scientists  and  students, 
fridiiy  Harbor  has  projected  Its  message  to 
all  piu-ts  of  the  United  States  and  to  many 
foreign  countries  through  the  medium  of 
educational    television. 

A  series  of  fifteen  30-mlnute  telecasts 
prepared  by  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  titled  "Animals 
of  the  Seashore"  is  now  being  shown  In  the 
Near  East.  Italy,  and  Denmark,  and  along  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  There  was  a 
special  showing  of  the  entire  series  in  the 
N.ivy  Department  last  winter. 

Other  films  for  educational  television  In- 
cluded several  supported  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  prodticed  under  the  avis- 
plces  of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences  are  being  shown  over  many  of  our 
educational  television  stations  throughout 
the  country.  All  were  produced  here  at  Fri- 
day Harbor. 

In  coming  years  this  activity  will  be  greatly 
exp.'inded  and  there  will  be  many  more  edu- 
cational television  stations  to  utilize  marine 
biology  films  from  Friday  Harbor.  Congress 
this  year  passed  and  President  Kennedy 
Eltined  my  educational  television  bill  which 
provides  Federal  assistance  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  educational  television 
stations.  This  will  assure  the  use  of  many 
TV  channels  which  have  been  set  aside  for 
such  use  but  are  now  vacant  and  one  of  the 
services  these  new  stations  will  perform 
surely  will  be  to  telecast  marine  biology  pro- 
grams filmed  at  Friday  Harbor. 

All  of  us  know  how  important  marine  bl- 
olot:y  is  to  the  great  fisheries  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  but  some  of  us  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  importance  which  the 
Navy  Department  attaches  to  it  from  the 
vifApoint  of  national  defense. 

The  fir.-t  Interest  of  the  Navy  lias  been  in 
coi.ucction  with  fouling  which  slows  down 
ships  and  causes  millions  of  dollars  damages 
annually  to  drydocks  and  piers.  Probably 
the  most  important  symposium  on  marine 
boring  and  fouling  organisms  ever  held  took 
place  here  at  Friday  Harbor  in  1957.  The 
proceedings,  edited  by  Dr.  Ray,  were  pub- 
llslietl  by  the  university  in  a  book  of  more 
th.ui  5c6  pages  in  1959.  I  am  proud  to  have 
It  m  rr>y  library. 

Otlicr  marine  biological  problems  which 
eoiicnrn  the  Navy  are  listed  In  the  NaTy's 
Tenoc  report  Issued  a  year  ago.    The  word 

Tc.ioc    stands  for  "Ten  Years  In  Oceanogra- 


phy" and  Lb  a  projected  program  for  the  com- 
ing decade. 

These  problems  Include — and  I  quote  from 
the  report: 

"1.  Biological  Interference  with  under- 
water acoustic  systems. 

'"(.  Biological  Influences  upon  mine  and 
mlnle  countermeastire  actions. 

"3.  Biological  deterioration  of  marine 
structures  and  equipment. 

"4.  Bioluminescence. 

"5.  Poisonous,  venomous,  and  noxious  ma- 
rine organisms. 

"6.  Biological  orientation,  detection,  and 
target  valuation  phenomena." 

All  of  these,  the  Navy  adds,  must  be  in- 
vestigated and  defined  as  to  the  exact  in- 
fluence upon  equipment  and  operations  and 
for  our  national  security. 

Friday  Harbor,  with  its  new  laboratory  and 
the  one  to  follow  will  contribute  to  this  as- 
pect of  national  defense  In  even  greater 
measure  than  it  has  In  the  past. 

Friday  Harbor  and  Puget  Sound  are  Ideal 
locations  for  such  studies.  Although  the 
waters  of  the  sound  are  oceanic,  the  area  is 
protected  from  storm  waves  and  heavy 
pounding  surf  such  as  characterize  the  open 
coast.  The  San  Juan  Islands  are  sulBclently 
remote  from  industrial  developments  to  be 
free  from  any  serious  pKJllution.  Few  areas  in 
the  world  are  so  favored. 

The  beneflclent  factors  which  the  entire 
Puget  Sound  area  presents  have  Impressed 
not  only  the  National  Science  Foundation 
but  tlie  Navy's  Bureau  of  Weapons  and  Ms 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  and  other  agencies  of  our 
Government. 

Tjie  Navy.  In  recent  years,  also  has 
accepted  the  principle  of  contracting  much 
of  Its  research  to  universities  and  research 
laboratories  and  to  assisting  financially  in 
laboratory  construction. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology 
and  scientific  adviser  to  the  President, 
recently  advised  me  of  tlie  marine  facilities 
budget  for  1963  which  the  administration 
has  agreed  to  and  is  supporting. 

TTie  total  for  this  budget  for  the  entire 
United  States  U  $11. 066 .000. 

Locations  of  only  four  new  laboratory 
facilities  are  specified  by  name  and  they  are 
budgeted  for  »4.853,000.  of  which  H.257,000 
is  earmarked  for  the  State  of  Washington; 
$2  million  for  the  university's  department  of 
oceanography  and  $2,257,000  for  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  new  laboratory  in 
Seattle. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  free  world  center  for  marine  biology 
and  physical  oceanography. 

The  lmp>ortance  of  this  area  is  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  but  also  by  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  its 
headquarters  here  on  Puget  Sound  and  soon 
will  let  a  contract  for  a  new  and  major  base. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  Its  district  head- 
quarters on  Puget  Sound. 

Three  years  ago  Congress  passed  my  bill 
to  permit  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
to  conduct  oceanwide  research.  Previously 
it  had  been  limited  to  the  Continental  Shelf. 
Passage  of  my  bill  Is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
Coast  Survey  needs  a  greatly  expanded  base 
at  Seattle.  Under  Adm.  Arnold  B:aro's  direc- 
tion, it  Is  taking  full  advantage  of  this 
legislation  and  making  notable  contribu- 
tions in  oceanography. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  my  bill  to  per- 
mit the  Coast  Guard  to  engage  In  ocean- 
ographic research  anywhere  on  the  high  seas. 
Before  that  It  had  authority  to  conduct  re- 
search only  in  connection  with  the  ice  patrol. 


The  1963  budget  contalxu  funds  to  com- 
mence instrumentation  of  aome  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  fine,  large  ships,  a  program  that  will 
be  greatly  expanded  in  future  years. 

Dr.  Wlsener  in  his  report  on  the  1963  pro- 
gram cited  this  legislation  and  stated  that  It, 
and  pending  legislation,  will  effect  future 
program  planning.  As  President  Kennedy's 
science  adviser  that  Is  good  news  for  ocean- 
ography. 

President  Kennedy's  goal,  Dr.  Wlsener's 
goal,  my  goal,  and  I  am  sure  that  of  all  of  us 
here  today.  Is  to  attain  and  maintain  world 
leadership  In  the  marine  sciences — all  of 
them. 

In  achieving  this  goal  the  Pacific  North- 
west will  and  must  be  In  the  forefront,  if 
for  no  other  reason  because  of  our  strategic 
location  on  the  world's  major  ocean. 

I  see  few  shortcuts  in  this  endeavor.  What 
will  be  necessary  is  a  continuous  and  long- 
range  program  as  suggested  S'-i  years  ago 
by  the  Committee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Shortly  after  the  committee  Issued  Its  re- 
port in  January  1959,  Senator  Jackson  and 
I  introduced  a  Senate  resolution  warmly  en- 
dorsing the  oonunittee's  recommendations 
and  commending  them  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  executive  branch  of  otu-  Government. 

This  resolution  was   passed  unanimously. 

Later  In  the  86th  Congress  I  Introduced 
Senate  bill  2692  to  Implement  the  recom- 
niendations  of  the  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ography, of  which  Dr.  Ray,  who  Is  here  to- 
day, is  an  illustrious  member.  This,  too, 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  but  the 
House  of  Representatives  failed  to  act  on  it. 

The  86th  Congress  expired  and  It  was 
necessary  in  this,  the  present  Congress,  to 
introduce  new  legislation.  This  was  done. 
I  Introduced  Senate  bill  901  to  authorize  a 
10-year  national  program  of  oceanographic 
research  and  surveys,  coordinated  and  pat- 
terned somewhat  similar  to  the  highly  suc- 
cessful British  system.  This  passed  the 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  but 
again  tlie  committee  to  which  it  was  referred 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  has  failed 
to  act  on  it . 

I  am  not  discotiraged  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  present  administration  has 
administratively  carried  out  many  of  the 
recommendations  contained  In  my  bill,  with 
the  result  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
advance  in  Federal  assistance  to  our  ocean- 
ographic institutions  and  laboratories. 

A  second  reason  is  that,  as  I  have  learned 
from  experience,  patience  Is  required  to  gain 
acceptance  of  new  legislation  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  particularly  in  fields  of  science 
and  communications. 

Sooner  or  later.  I  axn  convinced,  both 
branches  of  Congress  will  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  our  long-range  oceanographic 
program  must  have  a  statutory  base. 

This  Is  not  to  criticize  the  work  presently 
being  done  in  this  field  by  the  administra- 
tion or  by  any  agency  in  Goverrunent.  But 
at  some  time  In  the  future  there  may  be 
others  to  whom  the  urgencies  of  marine  re- 
search may  not  seem  quite  so  apparent. 
Then,  if  we  are  to  continue  forward  on  this 
endless  frontier  of  science  the  program 
should  have  a  statutory  base,  and  for  that 
reason  I  shall  continue  to  oITer  legislation 
to  achieve  this  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  I  shall  strive,  as  I  have 
done  In  the  past,  to  obtain  full  recognition 
of  the  superior  quality  of  the  work  In  marine 
sciences  l>elng  done  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, not  only  at  Friday  Harbor  but  at  the 
other  laboratories  of  this  area,  which  are 
still  too  few  and  too  small.  In  a  world 
which  more  and  more  is  turning  to  the  sea. 
we  must  continue  to  expand  our  facilities, 
our  scientific  training,  and  our  oceano- 
graphic research  and  survey  programs.  You 
who  are  here  today  will  do  that. 
Thank  you. 
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Satirday,  July  28, 1962 

{Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  July  26. 
1962) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  the  reality  behind  all 
earth's  shadows:  Seeing  that  we  spend 
our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  told  and  that 
we  pass  this  way  but  once,  keep  us  from 
unkind  words  and  from  unkind  silences, 
yet  sure  and  strong  in  the  faith  that  is 
in  us. 

In  confused  and  confusing  days — 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

Empower  those  who  here  act  for  the^ 
Nation  to  do  the  best  and  to  speak  the 
best  that  is  in  them  as  in  Thy  name  they 
here  strike  their  blow  for  the  truth  of 
God  and  the  freedom  of  man.  In  the 
Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senate 
having  taken  a  recess  last  night  in  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi,  no  business  can  be 
transacted  imtil  a  quorxmi  is  present. 

The  clerk  will  therefore  call  the  roll 

for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

I  No.  136  Leg.) 

Bean  Hayden  McClellan 

Bush  Hill  Metcalf 

Carlson  Holland  Monroney 

Chavez  Humphrey  Neuberger 

Cotton  Jordan  Robertson 

Engle  Keating  Smathers 

Ervln  Kuchel  Stennis 

Gore  Long.  Hawaii  Talmadge 

Hartke  Mansfield  Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BtJRDicK] .  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDD]'.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Yarborough],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1,  and 


the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening:| 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senatotf 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sen+ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  thf^ 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Rickey Jj, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  LongIJ, 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Atr 
lott],  the  Senators  from  Delaware  (MJf. 
BoGGS  and  Mr.  Williams  1,  the  SenatCXr 
from  South  Dakota   [Mr.  BottumI.  thfe 
Senator  from  Maryland   I  Mr.  Butler), 
the  Senator   from  Indiana    [Mr.   CapE- 
hart]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [  Mf. 
Case],   the   Senator   from   Illinois    iMr- 
Dirksen],  the  Senators  from  Iowa  I  Ml'. 
Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Miller!  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Morton [1, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Murphy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  1  Mf- 
Pearson],   the    Senator   from   Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas   (Mr.  Tower  1    are 
necessarily  absent.  j 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Fon«1 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  be  dli- 
rected  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quets- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  instructed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Ifr. 
Church,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jacksqn, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  MagnusOn, 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Musb^e, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  entered  the  Chamber,  ajnd 
answered  to  their  names. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President-n — 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Sen&te 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary^  inquiry:  Is  a  quorum 
present? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President^  is 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  Monday,  at  noon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  motion 
is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to  adjourn 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  wait. 

After  a  little  further  delay.  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  his  name. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 

President : 

H.R.  9520  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite;  and 

H.J  Res  839.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes. 


the  only  procedure  left  to  the  acting 
majority  leader  to  invoke  the  rule  of 
arrest? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  wOMld 
be  a  matter  for  the  juogment  of  the 
leadership.  Such  a  motion  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  want  to  embarrass  my  ab- 
sentee colleagues  today 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Debate  is 
not  in  order. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

SATELLITE  SYSTEM 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  1-1040,  the  communications 
satellite  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
motion,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to- 
day, it  adjourn  imtil  12  o'clock  noon 
Monday,  July  30. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  that  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  to  table  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  adjourn 
until  noon  on  July  30. 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pl-esident,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Those  in  fa- 
vor of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  say  "aye";  those  opposed, 
"no." 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  motion  to 
table  is  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  137  Leg.  1 


Beall 

Holland 

Mans&eld 

Carlson 

Hnuka 

Metoalf 

C  -havez 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Cotton 

Jackaon 

Muakie 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Neuberger 

Ervln 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Gcildwater 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Gi>re 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

HiU 

Magnuson 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
.structed  to  request  Senators  to  return 
to  their  posts  of  duty  at  once. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  moves  that  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  be  directed  to  request  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  Senators. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  proceed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate  and  request  Sen- 
ators to  appear. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Vuiiinia,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Dirksen,  Mr.  EIncle,  Mr  Hartke,  Mr. 
H.^YDEN,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Long  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr  MuNDT,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Russell.  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
Holland  in  the  chair  > .  A  quoi-um  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
.Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11040,  the  communications 
satellite  bill. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
a  m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  tat  8 
0  clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Monday,  July  30,  1962.  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


<HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

» 

MoND.w,  Ji  i.v  aO,  1062 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  40:  1:  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye 
"ly  people,  saith  your  God. 

O  Thou  gracious  Benefactor,  who  art 
the  God  of  all  love  and  mercy.  Thou 
alone  canst  support  and  sustain  human- 
ity in  these  days  of  world  turmoil  and 
I  I'a^'edy. 


Again  and  again  it  seems  as  if  the 
march  of  mankind  is  a  requiem  and  the 
only  sounds  that  ml  the  earth  are  the 
sounds  of  sorrow  and  suffering. 

Grant  that  we  may  strike  the  notes 
of  comfort  and  compassion  as  our  hearts 
go  out  to  the  vast  multitudes  who  are 
left  to  wander  in  a  labyrinth,  despond- 
ent and  desolate. 

May  we  continually  remind  ourselves 
of  the  truth  of  the  ancient  proverb  that 
whenever  we  pull  someone  out  of  a  hole, 
then  that  hole  becomes  a  grave  where 
we  can  bury  our  own  troubles  and  tribu- 
lations. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  July  26.  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  re.solutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  July  18.  1962: 

H.R.  1609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demi- 
trios  Dunis: 

H.R.  J899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Michael  Mourkakos; 

H.R.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Stella  Todaro; 

H.R.  3483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marguerite  de  Soepkez; 

H.R.  3492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebastian 
Sanchez  Hermosilla: 

H.R.  3912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlkoko 
Shlnagawa; 

H.R.  4330.  An  act  to  provide  uniform  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  for  enlisted  members 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  under  section  4 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Recruitment 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by  section  6(a)  of 
the  act  of  August  10,  1946  (60  Stat.  995): 

H.R.  7719.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(d)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  (50  App.  use.  456(d)  )  to  authorize  cer- 
tain persons  who  complete  a  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  program  to  be  appointed  as 
commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

H.R.8862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Eleanore  Redi; 

H.R.  9180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noreen 
Joyce  Baden: 

H.R.  9468.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Yu: 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Homann-Herlmberg  (nee  Wagner);  and 

H.R.  10960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosina 
Lulsl   (Sister  Mary  Rosina)    and  Maria  Fatl- 
bene  ( Sister  M.  Valentlna  i . 
On  July  19.  1962: 

H.R.  8050.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  Importation  of  adult  honey  bees,  and 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended:  and 

H.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  timie  for  conducting  the  referendum  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July 
1.  1963. 

On  July  25.  1962: 

H.R.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  M.  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary 
Paterson: 


H.R.  1811.  An  act  to  amend  dutpter  S£  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance,  in  order  to 
permit  eligible  persons  thereunder  to  attend 
foreign  educational  institutions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances: 

H.R.  7369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oerda 
Godln; 

H.R.  8415.  An  act  to  change  the  classes  of 
persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  of  bene- 
fits withheld  during  the  lifetime  of  deceased 
veterans  while  being  furnished  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care: 

H.R.  8484.  An  act  to  authorize  eaUblish- 
ment  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Birthplace 
and  Sagamore  Hill  National  HUtorlc  Sites. 
N.Y.,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  742 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
exchange  of  5-year  term  policies  of  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment life  insurance  to  a  special  endow- 
ment at  age  96  plan: 

H.R.  10595.  An  act  to  faciUtate  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton: 

H.R.  10606.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11038.  An    act    making    supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  27,  1962  : 

H  R  1700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Abejuro: 

H.R.  3383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Starker; 

H.R.  5061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  L. 
Merrill: 

H.R.  6655  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lecll  A. 
Sims: 

H.R.  7727.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  accept  fellowships,  scholarships. 
or  grants: 

H  R.  8282.  An  act  to  amend  section  3203 
(d )  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  there  shaU  be  no  reduction  of  pension 
otherwise  payable  during  hospitalization  of 
certain  veterans  with  a  wife  or  child; 

H.R.  9273.  An  act  to  repeal  obsolete  laws 
relating  to  military  bounty  land  warrants 
and  to  provide  for  cancellation  of  recorded 
warrants: 

H.R.  9599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solo- 
mon  Annenberg; 

H.R.  9844.  An  act  to  waive  section  143.  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Con- 
necticut for  holding  court  at  Bridgeport: 

H  R.  10012.  An  act  to  waive  section  142.  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  DU- 
trlct  of  Tennessee  holding  court  at  Win- 
chester, Tenn.: 

H.R.  10016,  An  act  to  waive  section  142 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  holding  of  court  at  Decatur.  Ala.,  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama: 

H.R.  10389.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  US  District  Covfrt  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Marshall  Division,  holding 
court  at  Marshall,  Tex.; 

H  R.  10669.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  States  Coderrelating 
to  the  assignment  of  national  service  life  in- 
surance; 

H.R.  11131.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11670.  An  act  to  postpone  by  three 
months  the  date  on  or  before  which  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  shall 
report  to  the  Cong;ress  the  results  of  Its  study 
and  Investigation  pursuant  to  section  19(d) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and 
for  other  purposes:   and 
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H.J.  R«8.  714.  Joint  resolution  autliorlzlns 
the  woqpMaaam.  «C  ocrttdn  prcyerty  In  th» 
Dlstrtet  of  OalunMa  and  \Xt  conreyaBOe  to 
the  Interjnitloind  MoBetary  Ptmd^tm  %  It* 
relmbuTMBMBt  baita.  lor  T»e  to  eiQMniBkm  oT 
Us  hea«Jq«arters. 


HOUSE  Bn-L  AND  JOINT  RKSOLU- 
•HON  ENBQU£D 

Mr.  BURUaaCMI,  from  the  Cumnittee 
on  House  Administration,  announced 
that  that  "irB^rmttf^  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  WU  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  9S20.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  suspenalon  al  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite;  tmd 

H.J.  Res.  8W.  Joint  rwolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  tfae  llacal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


COMMUNICATION    PROM    THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SFEABIER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foHowlng  commtuiication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Jxtrr  28.  1962. 
The  Honorable  t^e  Spbakzk, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sn:  Pursuant  to  aniiiorlty  granted  on 
July  26.  1962,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  following 
message : 

That  the  Senate  passed  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 839  entitled  "Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  i^^roprlatlonB  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  prarpoees." 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Roberts. 
CJerfc,  V.S.  House  of  Representatwes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  July  26,  1962, 
he  did  on  July  28. 1962.  sign  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  House: 

Hit.  9SS0.  An  act  to  continue  lor  2  years 
the  sospensloB  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite:  and 

H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing approprtatlons  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  and  for  otl»er  purpose*. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGES.  JUVENILE 
COURT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Bouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9  of  this  year  the  President  ap- 
proved legislation  to  add  two  additional 
judges  to  the  juver^le  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  To  date  no  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  to  fill  the  Judge- 
ships thus  created.    I  am  disturbed  and 


shocked  to  note  by  the  figures  just  rar 
leased  by  the  juvenile  court  that  tljfc 
backlog  of  cases  in  that  court  has  notr 
risen  to  the  alarming  figure  of  2,9MI. 
This  is  a  substantial  increase  since  the 
last  report  fcom  the  court  on  March  SJL 
when  it  was  In  the  neighborhood  off 
2,600  cases  of  backlog. 

I  think  the  administration  is  delaying 
fax  too  long  in  making  the  appointt- 
ments.  I  cannot  believe  that 'it  has  beati 
imposable  in  a  period  of  5  months  fW 
the  administration  to  find  two  quahfiefl 
lawyers  as  defined  by  the  bill  to  fill  thetie 
important  judicial  posts  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  quarterly  statistical  report  far 
April-June  1962,  which  has  just  been 
released,  shows  that  there  are  notv 
1,208  juvenile  cases  and  1.692  adult  cases 
awaiting  judicial  action  before  the 
court — a  total  of  2.900.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  cases  referred  to  the  coutt 
during  this  quarter  was  1,132.  also  a 
new  record  high  and  an  increase  over 
the  same  period  last  year  of  132  cascB. 
The  new  juvenile  petitions  filed  in  tbis 
quarter  represent  an  increase  of  98  over 
the  same  period  last  year,  while  the  in- 
crease in  adult  informations  filed  w|is 
143.  The  new  total  figures  for  these  two 
categories  are  respectively  665  juveniHe 
and  448  adult. 

At  the  present  time  the  Honorable 
Orman  W.  Ketcham  is  the  court's  onjly 
judge  although  the  President  enacted 
into  law  on  March  9  of  this  year  tihe 
authority  to  appoint  two  additioaial 
judges  to  ease  the  mounting  load  of 
work.  Judge  Ketcham.  however,  hjas 
been  hospitalized  and  unable  to  sit  'On 
the  bench,  and  there  is  no  one  to  assist 
him  in  the  disposal  of  the  work  at  hand. 
By  himself  he  handled  1,915  cases  dur- 
ing the  3-month  period  while  in  the 
same  period  2,184  new  cases  arose  which 
demanded  court  action. 

Every  citizen  of  the  District  must  be 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  this  backlog 
continues  to  mount  and  that  the  admin- 
istraticm  has  failed  to  act  in  the  f|»ce 
of  such  injustice.  The  grou-ing  need  Uor 
speedy  justice  in  juvenile  cases  is  evi- 
denced further  by  the  increasing  criKne 
rate  in  the  Capital.  In  an  effort  to  Al- 
leviate this  growing  crisis,  I  called  !|or 
reform  as  early  as  last  February.  Tjo- 
day.  Police  Deputy  Chief  John  E.  Win- 
ters reemphasizes  the  need,  saying  that 
"juvenile  offenders  must  be  brought  be- 
fore a  judge  as  soon  as  possible."  There 
must  be  immediate  action  if  we  are  to 
have  speedy  and  reasoned  adjudicatflon 
of  the  cases  brought  before  our  juveflile 
court.  11 

CHARLIE   HASLET,   ASSOCIATED 
PRESS  REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  *sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Ho^se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  »ny 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fitwn 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  offices,  come  to  know  the  members 
of  the  fourth  estate  both  officially  and 
personally.  Tltey  are  dependent  on  the 
representatives  of  the  press  to  state  the 
issues  confronting  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  all  agree  that  we  are  fortunate 
in  the  quality  of  the  Washington  press 
corps. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  remarkable  member  of  that  group. 
Charlie  Haslet.  Associated  Press  rep- 
resentative for  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma  region.  On  Saturday. 
July  28,  Charlie  celebrated  his  38th  an- 
niversary with  the  Associated  Press. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Charlie  for  almost  half  the  years  of  his 
service.  As  a  newsman,  he  is  always 
accurate,  fair,  and  thorough.  As  an  in- 
dividual, he  is  competent,  honest,  and 
genuine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when 
I  extend  thanks  to  Charlie  Haslet  and 
the  many  newsmen  like  him  for  a  diffi- 
cult job  well  done.  For  myself.  I  extend 
warmest  congratulations  to  you,  Charlie. 
and  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
service. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
certainly  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  the 
tribute  he  has  paid  to  Charlie  Has- 
let. We  in  Kansas  are  especially  proud 
of  Charlie  Haslet,  the  regional  reporter 
for  the  Associated  Press.  He  was  bom 
in  Kansas,  raised  in  Kansas,  and  his 
parents  still  live  in  Kansas.  He  has  had 
a  distinguished  journalistic  and  reporting 
career,  serving  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
as  well  as  on  the  Associated  Press  staff  in 
Topeka,  the  capital  of  Kansas.  I  join 
his  many  other  friends  in  extending 
best  wishes  to  him  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  desiring  to  do  so 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  an  anniversary  for  a  dis- 
tinguished jouinalist.  Charlie  Haslet 
has  now  served  38  yeais  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  During  my  15  years  In 
Congress,  no  other  reporter  has  so  con- 
sistently and  with  such  dedication  given 
shape  and  form  to  the  news  off  Capitol 
Hill  to  the  Southwest. 

This  Nation  today  needs  journalists 
who  are  specialists  in  interpretative  re- 
porting. This  Nation  needs  men  who 
can  cast  aside  personal  prejudice  and 
bias.  The  American  people  need  men  of 
intelligence  and  insig^ht  who  will  fairly 
and  accurately,  lucidly  and  tersely  por- 
ti-ay  the  history  of  our  times. 
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Charlie  Haslet  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent men  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  does  not 
have  the  kind  of  beat  where  a  reporter 
wins  a  Pulitzer  Prize  or  a  big  brass 
trophy  or  any  other  showy  display  piece. 
He  has  the  kind  of  a  beat  where  the  re- 
porter has  to  dig  out  the  news  of  the 
day.  where  the  reporter  has  to  patiently 
and  persistently  delve  through  redtape 
m  search  of  truth.  And  Charlie  is  just 
the  sort  of  man  who  will  continue  to 
.search  until  he  gets  to  the  bottom  of  a 
story. 

Personally,  there  are  many  things  I 
would  like  to  say  to  Charlie  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  service,  but  these  seem  to  be 
just  added  words.  Charlie  Haslet  does 
not  need  speeches,  he  does  not  have  to 
be  praised  to  do  the  good  job.  Charlie, 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Associated 
Press,  is  a  journalist.  He  is  a  sturdy  bul- 
wark in  the  search  for  truth. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  toJ;ake  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  very  outstanding  member  of  the 
Washington  press  corps,  Charlie  Haslet, 
who  hails  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  First  Oklahoma  District. 

On  Saturday.  July  28.  Charlie  cele- 
brated his  38th  anniversary  with  the 
Associated  Press,  he  is  the  AP's  repre- 
sentative for  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma  region. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
Charlie  for  many  years.  I  have  never 
in  all  this  time  ever  known  Charlie  to 
take  advantage  of  any  friendship.  He 
has  always  been  fair  and  honest  and  has 
a  great  dedication  to  reporting  the  actual 
facts  to  the  people.  I  consider  Charlie 
Haslet  a  wonderful  Christian  gentleman, 
a  creat  reporter,  and  a  credit  to  his  pro- 
fession. 

Charlie,  please  accept  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  a  job 
well  done  and  many  more  years  of  serv- 
ice. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT.  PEACE 
CORPS  —  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  U 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  I  transmit  here- 
with the  first  annual  report  on  opera- 
tions under  the  act  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  July  27,  1962. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonrni 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


I  Roll  No.  17» 

Alford 

Glenn 

Nix 

Alger 

Granahan 

O-Brien.  NY. 

Anfuso 

Gray 

Osmers 

Ashbrook 

Griffin 

Peterson 

Ashley 

Hal  pern 

Pfoet 

Baker 

Hardy 

Pllcher 

Baring 

Harris 

Plrnle 

Barry 

Harrison.  Va. 

Powell 

Bass.  N.H 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Pucinski 

Bates 

Harsha 

Purcell 

Battin 

Hays 

Rains 

Blltch 

Healcy 

Randall 

Boggs 

Hebert 

Riley 

Bolton 

Hiestand 

Rivers,  S  C, 

BoykUi 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Rooney 

Brademas 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Roosevelt 

BreedlUK 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Roudebush 

Brewster 

Jennings 

St.  George 

Bromwell 

Johnson,  Md 

St.  Germain 

Buckley 

Kastenmeler 

Santangelo 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Kearns 

Saund 

Cahin 

Kee 

Scherer 

Carey 

Kelly 

Scranton 

Celler 

Keogh 

Seely-Brown 

Cham  bei  lain 

Kilburn 

Shelley 

Chenowelh 

King.  Utah 

Shipley 

Church 

Kitchin 

Short 

Clark 

Kluczynski 

Slier 

Coad 

Kowalski 

Slack 

Cobelan 

Latta 

Smith.  Iowa 

Conte 

Lesmski 

Smith.  Miss. 

Cook 

Lindsay 

Spence 

Cooley 

Loser 

Springer 

Curtis.  Ma-is 

McDowell 

Stafford 

Davis,  Jameh  C 

McSween 

Stratton 

Davis.  Tenn 

McVey 

Stubblefield 

Dawson 

Macdonald 

Taber 

Dlggh 

MacGregor 

Thompson.  La 

Dlngell 

Martin.  Mass 

Thornberry 

Dooley 

Mason 

Wallhauser 

EKilski 

Merrow 

Westland 

Dwyer 

Miller.  NY 

Whalley 

Ellsworth 

Minshall 

Wharton 

Parbsteiu 

Moorehead. 

Wlckersham 

Plndley 

Ohio 

Widnall 

Fine 

Morrison 

Willis 

Flood 

Morse 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Flynt 

Moulder 

WUson.Ind 

Frazler 

Multer 

Wlnstead 

Garland 

Nedzj 

Wright 

Glalmo 

Nelsen 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  281 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceeding under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


other  non -Federal  sources  equal  to  at  least 
50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  grant." 

Page  2.  after  line  9,  Insert: 

"Sac.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sum,  not  to  exceed  9100.000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act." 

I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
OYSTERS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7336)  an  act 
to  promote  the  production  of  oysters  by 
propagation  of  disease -resistant  strains, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  '  Proridirjgr,  '  and 
Insert  "Prortdcd,". 

Page  2.  after  line  9.  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  the  States  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  States  In  the 
financing  of  j-esearch  and  other  activities 
necessary  in  the  development  and  propaga- 
tion of  disease-resistant  strains  of  oysters. 
A  grant  under  this  section  Shall  be  made 
upon  agreement  by  the  State  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  only  lor  the  purposes  specified 
In  thU  section  and  to  use  an  additional 
amount  for   such   purposes   from  State    or 


TRANSFER  OP  U.S.S.  "ALASKA"  TO 
STATE  OP  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3788)  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  VS.  ves- 
sel Alaska  to  the  State  of  California  for 
the  use  and- benefit  of  the  department 
of  fish  and  ^&me  of  such  State,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk,  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

The  ClerK  read  the  Sena^  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Line  4.  strMce  out  "donate  and": 

After  line  12.  Insert : 

"Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  (1)  be  conditional  u|K>n  the 
State  of  California  paying  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  consideration  for  the 
vessel  conveyed,  an  amount  equal  to  fifty 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
vessel  at  the  time  It  was  leased  by  the  State 
of  California,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and  (2)  provided  that  such 
vessel  shall  l)e  used  for  a  public  purpose 
and  if  It  should  cease  to  be  so  used,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  therein  shall  Im- 
mediately revert  to  the  United  States." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1962 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10802  >  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEKENCE   REPORT    (H.   REPT.  NO.    2049) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the 
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amenctmeaU  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HA. 
10802)  maUiicaiqBDprlatkjni  for  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fkaoal  year  eadlag  Joae  SO.  1863.  and  tor 
other  purpoe— .  having  met*  after  XUn  and 
free  i  niileiieiM  fi  have  agreed  to  raooDtuaend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respeotive  Hooaes 
as  follows : 

That  tkm  Senate  recede  tk-om  Its  amend- 
ments noBbered  S.  5.  6.  7.  «.  17.  18,  90.  22. 
26.  28.  30.  31,  32,  33,  35,  and  42. 

That  the  Houae  recede  from  Its  dlsegree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  13.  14.  16.  18,  «l.  »4.  »,  41,  44. 
and  46;   and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  nun  proposed  hy  said  amend- 
ment Ineert  "$41,510,200-;  md  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numl>ered  2 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amrod- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foitows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sam  propoeed  by  aaM  amend- 
ment lne«at  "Ml  ,800 .000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$53,775,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  Hiat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nxunbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  ■i^nf'*  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ucu  of  the  Buxa  prapoaeA  by  said 
amendment  insert  ">2&,525.000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$8,622,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlaagreemcnt  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amcndnient,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$40,775,500";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19 :  That  Uie  Houae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  aineaid- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and 
Inserted  by  said  amendment  tnKrt  "$36,- 
675,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  23:  Tl»a*  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nxmibend  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wlA  an  ameodmezit.  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  ot  the  sum  propoeed  toy  said 
amendment  insert  "»1 5.226.000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25 :  ThaX  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nan\bered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  ameadmsnst,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  «um  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$27,112,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  aame. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  tbe  aum  propoeed  by  aald  amend- 
ment insert  "$6,922,300";  and  Uie  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  T%jit  t3»e  House 
recede  from  ita  dlMgreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fal- 
lows: m  ne«  of  taie  »um  proposed  by  «ld 
amendment  ln«rt  -$3,«75,000";  and  the  S^- 
ate  agree  to  the  same.  I 

Amendment  aomtervd  36:  That  the  Hou^e 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3f ,  and  agr^e 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowfc: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$139,400,000";  and  the  Sens(te 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  Jthe  Hocjse 
recede  from  iU  tttsagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fcAlotte: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amea|d- 
ment  Insert  "$500.000";  and  tt»e  Senate  a»tee 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  nwmbered  38:  Tliat  the  HoWse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  ag»ee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$24,835,000";  and  the  Sea*te 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  Hcrtise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  39,  and  agfee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUoWs: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop>osed  by  said  ami«>d- 
ment  insert  "$15,830,000";  and  the  Sea^te 
agree  to  the  same.  ^ 

Amendment  numbered  40 :  That  the  HOUse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  ama<id- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  a^ree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  lollops: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amehd- 
ment  Insert  "$2,000,000";  and  the  Scr)ate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43:  That  the  Hefuse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  arathd- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fon«ws: 
In  lieu  of  matter  stricken  out  and  InsSfted 
by  said  amendment  insert  "sixty-flve ";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the  Hwuse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvmibered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  f olMjws : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$55,834,000";  and  the  Sajiate 
agree  to  the  sante. 

Amendment  numbered  47 :  That  the  a|)use 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47.  and  tgree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  folWws: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  anj^nd- 
ment  Insert  ~$S,000.000";  and  the  Seiiate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  tajdis- 
agreement  amendment  numbered  9. 

MICHAEI.  J.  KiSWAN, 

Don  Magnuson. 
Clakknci  Cant«3n. 
BlTfP,  JlNSIN, 
Hlmnaffen  on  the  Part  of  the  Ho«^. 

CUXL  HATDia*. 
RICSAKD     B.     RTTSSIXI-, 

jokn  l.  mccuellan, 
Alak  Bible, 
Robert  C.  BTan, 
Karl  E.  Mundt, 
Mn.TON  R.  Young. 
Managers  on  tf^  Part  o/  the  Senate 


Stattmewt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hot)se  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  voljes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  ttf  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJC  10802)  making  ap- 
]iropriationa  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1963.  and  for  other  puxboses, 
cubnUt  ttoe  foOowlng  statement  in  explana- 
tion at  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
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ference  report  as   to  each   of   such   amend- 
ments; namely: 

TrrUt  I — mTAITMENT  OF  THI  imTRicm 
Pvi)lic  land  TiMnagcment 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Amendment  No-  1 :  Appropriates  $41,510,200 
for  management  of  lands  and  reeources  in- 
st*!ad  of  $39,376,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $43,022,200  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 
The   net  Increaae   provided  orer  the   House 
bUl  reflects  a  decrease  of  $129,800  in  funds 
for  information   and  publlcatlona  personnel 
and   Increases  as  follows:    $2,000,000  for  re- 
habilitation of  rangelands;  and  $265,000  for 
cadastral  surveys. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Amendment  No  2 ;  Appropriates  $81 .300,000 
for  education  and  weUare  services  Instead  of 
$81,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$82,827,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill  is  for 
expenses  of  educating  Indian  children  in 
Federal  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  3 :  Appropriates  $34300.000 
for  resources  management  as  proposed  Jjy  the 
House  Instead  of  $34,677,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  amount  pro\'ided  tncludes 
rro.OOO  for  maintenance  of  roads  on  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation,  Wyo. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $53.- 
775.000  for  construction  instead  of  $52,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $55,550,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  It  U  expected 
that  the  Agency  will  undertake  with  the 
amount  provided  construcUon  of  the  com- 
plete'budgeted  program  including  the  Chil- 
occo  shop  building,  the  Wahpeton  dormi- 
tories, and  the  Phoenix  classroom  building, 
and  the  Laguna  OonBolidated  School.  New 
Mexico.  The  conferees  believe  that  through 
the  exercise  of  stricter  controls  the  Agency 
Should  be  able  to  achieve  greater  economies 
In  planning  and  construction  costs  than 
anticipated  In  the  estimates. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $18- 
OOO.OOO  for  road  construction  (liquidation  of 
contract  authorization!  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $17,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  In  agreement 
that  the  Department  should  provide  tor  ttie 
full  authorized  program  for  regular  Indian 
roads.  In  addition,  the  amount  approred 
Includes  $230,000  for  comrpletlon  of  grading 
and  base  course  required  for  the  Torerfc- 
Winslow  Road,  Arizona. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Apprtrpriates  $4,000,000 
for  general  administrative  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $4,350,000  .is 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  amount,  to- 
gether with  the  transfer  of  not  to  exceed 
$2,900,000  from  program  funds,  wUl  pR-ovide 
a  total  of  86,900.000. 

Amendments  Nos.  7  and  8 ;  Provide  for  tl*e 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  220  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  including  50  for  poUce-type 
use.  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
230,  Including  71  for  pellce-type  use,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Repcrrted  In  dteagree- 
ment. 

National  Park  Service 
Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $25,525.- 
000  for  management  and  protection  Instead 
of  $25,425,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$26,034,320  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  over  the  House  bill  Is  for  additional 
U.S.  Park  Police.  The  conferees  direct  that 
not  less  than  $1,101,096  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided shall  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  representing  the 
amounts  programed  under  this  Item  for  te- 
cal  year  1962  for  "Nationwide  recreation 
planning"  ($504,337)  and  "Cooperation  with 
states  and  other  agencies"  < $696,759). 

Amendment  No.  11:  Provides  limitation  of 
$8,622,000  on  the  amount  of  ftinds  available 
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for  acquisition  of  lauds  instead  of  $8,409,000 
ns  provided  by  the  House  and  $11,635,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  of 
$1213,000  In  the  House  bill  limitation  is  for 
.Tcqulbltion  of  133  acres  of  the  Heru-y  Clag- 
i:ett  tract  at  Mockley  Point  on  the  Potomac 
River    shore    opposite    Mount    Vernon. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $40,775,- 
500  for  construction  instead  of  $40.X)0.000 
ns  proposed  by  the  House  and  $44,526,000  as 
j)roposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  pro- 
vided over  the  House  bill  includes:  $213,000 
lor  acquiring  the  Mockley  Point  tract  op- 
posite Mount  Vernon  as  indicated  above; 
$172,500  for  restoration  of  the  Appomattox 
Courthouse;  $240,000  for  construction  of  a 
visitor  center  at  Kennesaw  Mountain  Na- 
tional Historical  Park;  and  $150,000  for 
stabilizing  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake  Sc 
Ohio  Canal  outside  the  areas  of  possible  in- 
undation under  the  water  reeources  proj- 
ects proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Inserts  language  as 
pri'posed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  that  no  part  of  the 
J213.200  provided  under  the  item  "Construc- 
tion (liquidation  of  contract  authorization)" 
for  resurfacing  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  tow- 
path  shall  be  expended  in  any  areas  of  pos- 
sible Inundation  under  the  water  resources 
projects  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $1,964,- 
000  for  general  iidmlnlstratlve  expenses  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,900,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  increase 
over  the  House  bill  is  to  provide  full  funding 
for  the  40  existing  positions  which  are  to  l>e 
transferred  to  this  item  from  the  construc- 
tion appropriation. 

Amendments  Njs  15  and  16:  Provide  for 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  152  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  Including  57  for  pollce-typ>e 
use,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
135.  including  50  for  police-type  use.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Mineral  resources 
Geological  Survey 

Amendment  No.  17:  Deletes  language  In- 
serted by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  18:  Appropriates  $56,100,- 
000  for  surveys,  investigations,  and  research 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $56,- 
900,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  no  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  Department  to  establish  an  Institute 
of  Water  Research. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Amendment  No  W:  Appropriates  $26,675,- 
OOO  for  conservation  and  development  of 
mineral  resources  Instead  of  $26,550,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $26,887,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  deletes  language 
inserted  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  pro- 
vided over  the  House  bill  is  for  oil  shale  re- 
search at  Laramie.  Wyo. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  Biu'eau  re- 
vise Its  coal  research  program  for  fiscal  year 
1063  so  as  to  allocate  not  less  than  •2.400.000 
(in  lieu  of  the  $1,920,000  budgeted)  among 
the  20  highest  priority  research  areas  (as 
outlined  by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research)  ap- 
pearing to  have  the  greatest  promise  of  de- 
veloping new  markets  for  coal. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Provides  additional 
borrowing  authority  of  $6,000,000  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  helium  prop- 
erties as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Coal  Research 
Amendment  No.  21:   Appropriates  $3,450.- 
000   as   proposed  by   the   Senate   instead  of 
$2,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 

Office  of  KCnerals  Kxploratlon 
Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $750,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  propoeed  by  the 
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Houae  instead  of  $875,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferee*  direct  that  explora- 
tion loans  be  discontinued  on  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper. 

Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  ^ 

Bureau  of  Conunercial  Fisheries 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $15,225.- 
000  for  management  snd  InvesUgation  of  re- 
sources instead  of  $14,600,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  House  and  $15,981,600  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  over  the  House  allow- 
ance provides  for  the  following:  $325,000  for 
expanded  biological  research  on  ahrinap  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  $100,000  for  research  and 
development  of  shrimp  gear;  and  $200,000  for 
Atlantic  herring  research. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $8,473,000 
for  construction  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $7,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  includes  $413,000  for  equipment  for  the 
laboratories  at  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Aim  Arl>or, 
Mich.,  and  $160,000  for  purchase  of  land  and 
land  filling  to  Initiate  construction  of  the 
Shellfish  Research  Center  at  Mllford,  Conn. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $27.- 
112,000  for  management  and  investigations 
of  resources  Instead  of  $26,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $27,436,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  pro- 
vided over  the  House  bill  Is  for  the  following : 
$100,000  for  Increased  technical  assistance  in 
sport  fishing  management  through  coopera- 
tive progranis  with  Indian  tribes  (In  addi- 
tion, not  less  than  $100,000  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
economic  development  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
for  this  work);  $150.(X)0  for  establishment  of 
cooperative  fishery  units  (at  a  unit  cost  of 
$30,000)  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity. North  Carolina  State  College,  and 
University  of  Missouri;  $17.0(X)  for  a  coopera- 
tive wildlife  research  unit  at  South  Dakota 
State  College:  $106,000  for  Increased  fish  con- 
trol research  In  waters  of  the  Southeastern 
United  States;  $85,000  for  increased  reservoir 
research  in  the  White  River  interstate 
reservoir  complex  in  northern  Arkansas  and 
southern  Missouri:  $25,000  for  ponttnuation 
of  the  fishery  management  project  at  Spring- 
ville.  Utah;  $100,000  for  research  on  control 
and  eradication  of  nutria;  and  $30,000  for 
expansion  of  predator  control  work  in 
I  Arkansas. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Deletes  language  in- 
serted by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $6,922,- 
300  for  construction  instead  of  $4,900,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  House  and  $8,033,800  as  pro- 
poeed by  the  Senate.  The  increase  provided 
over  the  Houae  bill  Includes:  $330,(X>0  to 
Initiate  construction  of  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  Wildlife  Research  Station.  N.  Dak.; 
$125,000  for  Improvements  at  the  Federal 
Fish  Farm  Experiment  Station.  Kelso.  Ark.; 
$340,000  for  establishment  of  a  fish  genetics 
facility  in  Wyoming:  and  construction  at  the 
following  national  fish  hatcheries:  Alchesay, 
Ariz..  $93,000;  Gavins  Point.  S.  Dak.,  $80,000; 
Cohutta,  Ga..  $164,300;  Bowden.  W.  Va., 
$62,000;  Hagerman.  Idaho.  $100,000:  Lead- 
vUle.  Colo..  $65,000;  Marion.  Ala..  $165,000; 
Lyman,  Miss.,  $127,000;  QuUcene,  Wash., 
$132,000;  Greers  Perry,  Ark.,  $170,000;  and 
Ennis,  Mont..  $89,000.  The  amount  provld^ 
includes  $20,000  for  a  dock,  pier,  and  sani- 
tary f aclUtlee  at  the  De  Soto  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  staff  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  migratory  bird  conser- 
vation account  should  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  200  positions. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $1,250,000 
for  general  administrative  expenses  as  pro- 


poeed by  the  House  instead  of  $1,331,000  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Provides  for  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  124  passenger  motor  vehicles 
as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  117  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Office  o/  Saiine  Water 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $7,600,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $7,700,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $625,000  for  administration  and  coordina- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  House  fhstead  of 
$625  000  as  pnipoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $2,000,000 
for  operation  and  maintenance  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $2,085,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $175,000  for  administration  under  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $225,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

O^ce  of  the  Solicitor 

Amendment  No.  34 :  Appropriates  $3,675,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $3,600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,747,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $3,360,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $3,340,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  anx>unt  pro- 
vided reflects  changes  in  the  Houae  allow- 
ance as  follows:  a  decrease  of  $10,000  for  the 
Office  of  Information  and  an  increase  of 
$10,000  for  administrative  management  serv- 
ices. 

TrrLc  n — txukm  agbncixs 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $139.- 
400.000  for  forest  land  management  instead 
of  $138,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$141,045,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  House  bill  Includes  $800,000 
for  timber  sales  administration  and  manage- 
ment and  $200,000  for  land  acquisition. 
Within  the  amount  provided  for  land  acqui- 
sition, it  is  suggested  that  the  Forest  Service 
give  consideration  to  the  purchase  of  Manis- 
tee National  Forest  lands  on  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan shore. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Provides  limitation  of 
$500,000  on  land  acquisition  Instead  of 
$300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$805,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $24.- 
835.000  for  forest  research  instead  of  $22.- 
975,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  $26,- 
865,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  In- 
crease over  the  House  bill  includes:  $80,000 
for  expansion  of  study  of  timber  processing 
and  marketing  problems  in  Kentucky; 
$200,000  for  planning  the  wood  chemistry 
and  pulp  and  paiier  laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis.:  and  construction  of  research  facilities 
as  foUows:  Alexandria.  La.,  $460,000:  Parsons. 
W.  Vs.,  $160,000:  Logan,  Utah,  $300,000;  War- 
ren, Pa.,  $260,000;  and  Tempe,  Arix.,  $460,000. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $16.- 
830,000  for  State  and  private  forestry  co- 
operation instead  of  $15300.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $16,406,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the  House 
bill  is  for  forestry  work  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $2,000,000 
for  access  roads  instead  of  $6,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Provides  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000  from  forest  receipts  for 
acquisition  of  lands  in  the  UlnU  and  Wa- 
satch National  Forests,  XJtoh,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $1,000.- 
000  for  assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting 
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M  propoMd  by  the  House  instead  of  tl,600,- 
000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43 :  Provides  for  the  pxa- 
chase  of  not  to  exceed  166  passenger  motor 
vehicles  Instead  of  162  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  179  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
commission  of  Fine  Arts 
Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $80,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $70,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Department  of   Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Public  Health  Service 
Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $55334,- 
000  for   Indian  health   activities  Instead  of 
$55,284,000   as   proposed   by   the  House   and 
$57,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.    The 
increase  over  the  House   bill   Is   to   provide 
a  direct  appropriation  to  replace  the  present 
contractural   authority   utilized   for   making 
advance  purchases  for  Alaska  activities. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $9335,- 
000  for  construction  of  Indian  health  facil- 
ities as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$8320,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Increase  over  the  House  bill  is  for  construc- 
tion of  sanitation  faculties.  Including 
$438,000  for  sanitation  facilities  on  the  for- 
mer Menominee  Reservation  as  authorised 
by  Public  Law  87-432,  and  $115,000  for  plan- 
ning a  general  medical  and  surgical  hospital 
at  Lawton.  Okla. 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $3,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$3,350,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$2,826,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
reduction  tram  the  House  bill  represents  a 
decrease  of  $200,000  for  engineering  plans 
and  a  decrease  of  $160,000  for  engineering 
feasibility  analyses. 

Limitation  on  unit  cost  of  employee 
housing 

Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise 
direct  that  the  unit  cost  of  employee  housing 
(regardless  of  the  source  of  financing)  In  the 
United  States,  Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
and  the  territories,  shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 
The  limitation  Includes  engineering  and 
design  costs  but  excludes  provision  of  util- 
ities to  the  lot  line.  Any  exceptions  to  this 
monetary  limitation  shall  continue  to  be 
submitted  to  the  committee  for  Its  advance 
review  and  approval. 

Employee  hoiises  shall  not  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing standards:  SI)  Standard  materials, 
mlUwork,  equipment,  and  fixtures  that  are 
readily  available  at  local  supply  centers  will 
be  used  In  all  dwelling  construction;  (2) 
design  will  be  simple  with  no  features  that 
Increase  building  costs  such  as  irregularities 
in  roiigh  framing;  (3)  not  to  exceed  IVi 
baths;  (4)  one-stall  garage  in  areas  subject 
to  deep  snow  or  prolonged  periods  of  below- 
freezing  temperatures,  carports  In  warmer 
climates;  (5)  sun  porches,  enclosed  patios, 
or  similar  features  will  not  be  provided;  (6) 
floor  area  shall  not  exceed — two-bedroom 
dwelling,  1,260  square  feet;  three-bedroom 
dwelling,  1300  square  feet — exclusive  of 
basement  and  garage  space  (or  service  and 
storage  space  in  lieu  of  basement);  (7)  no 
four-bedroom  dwellings  shall  be  permitted; 
and  (8)  fireplaces  will  not  be  permitted 
except  where  essential  for  adequate  heating. 
Michael  J.  KntwAN, 
Don  Magnuson, 

CL.AKZNCZ    CaHNON, 

Bur  P.  Jensen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectijn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frpm 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coh- 
ference  action  provides  a  total  of  $885,- 
362,000  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the  De- 
partment of  Interior — excluding  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  poi»er 
agencies — and  certain  related  agencies 
including  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  Indian  health  activities. 

The  conference  total,  which  is  a  de- 
crease of  $47,312,000,  or  5  percent,  untfer 
the  budget  estimate,  represents  an  In- 
crease of  $16,767,000  over  the  House  It>ill 
and  a  decrease  of  $37,198,820  from  <;he 
Senate  bill.  It  should  be  noted  that  t|he 
increase  over  the  House  bill  includes 
provision  of  $2  million  requested  iQ  a 
budget  amendment  which  was  not  cpn- 
sidered  by  the  House. 

The  appropriations  allowed  for  1$63 
represent  an  increase  of  $44,365,350  over 
the  1962  appropriations.  However,  the 
effective  increase  is  $84,235,350  when  the 
1962  figures  are  adjusted  on  a  compar$jble 
basis  to  deduct  the  forest  fire  and  storm 
damage  deficiencies  appropriated  in  ihe 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1962. 

I  believe  this  bill  makes  very  adequate 
provision  for  the  many  essential  addi- 
tional requirements  that  must  be  itto- 
vided  for  if  we  are  to  preserve  i^d 
develop  our  great  national  resources, 
including  the  national  forests  and  parks, 
public  lands  and  minerals,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  make  adequate  provision  for 
the  education  and  care  of  the  American 
Indians  and  their  resources. 

SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Major  items  in  the  bill  include  $U7.- 
264,500  for  the  National  Park  Service,  an 
increase  of  $9,277,000  over  comparable 
figuies  for  1962;  $258,544,000  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
health  activities  under  the  Public  Health 
Service,  an  increase  of  $32,865,000;  $lj)5,- 
872,000  for  mineral  resources,  including 
Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines,  &nd 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  an  increase 
of  $4,956,000;  $67,996,300  for  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  an  increase  of  $(16,- 
345.150  over  comparable  1962  figures; 
and  $223,295,000  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  an  increase  of  $14,167,000  Over 
the  1962  appropriations  adjusted  to  ex- 
clude the  forest  fire  deficiency  item. 

LAND  OPPOSfTE    MOUNT  VERNON 

The  bill  includes  $213,000  for  acquisi- 
tion of  133  acres  at  Mockley  Point}  on 
the  Potomac  River  shore  opposite  Mount 
Vernon  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  87- 
362.  This  purchase,  together  with  the 
some  600  acres  to  be  donated  to  the 
United  States  by  foundations  and  the 
donations  of  scenic  easements,  sh<)uld 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  view  from  Mount  Verjion. 
In  addition,  this  area  is  now  under  ade- 
quate planning  and  zoning  control*  by 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Commis«lon- 
ers  and  the  Maryland  National  Cf^ital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission.  Any 
additional  funding  of  park  land  acqui- 
sition in  this  area  should  be  the  res|>on- 
sibility  of  this  latter  body  which  has  re- 


cently undertaken  a  program  to  acquire 
some  19,000  acres  at  a  cost  of  $30  million. 

REDUCTIONS    IN     TRAVEL,     SUPPLIES,     AND 
EQUIPMENT 

In  general,  the  Senate  bill  restored  the 
5 -percent  cuts  which  the  House  had 
made  in  travel,  supplies  and  materials, 
and  equipment  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
agencies  to  exercise  stricter  controls 
over  these  expenditures.  The  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  go  along  with  the 
House  figure  in  each  of  these  items  and 
it  is  expected  that  all  the  agencies  will 
take  immediate  steps  to  review  policies 
and  procedures  governing  expenditures 
for  these  purposes  and  take  concerted 
action  to  assure  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  secure  significant  savings. 
The  1963  budget  estimates  for  these  ob- 
jects for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
agencies  covered  by  the  bill  showed  a 
50-percent  increase  over  the  actual  obli- 
gations for  fiscal  year  1961.  If  the 
agencies  do  not  take  effective  action  in 
this  regard,  the  committee  may  find  it 
necessary  to  place  limitations  on  these 
expenditures  in  next  year's  bill. 

PERSONNEL  INCREASES 

I  also  wish  to  again  emphasize  our 
concern  over  the  continuous  stream  of 
requests  from  the  agencies  to  increase 
personnel.  We  do  not  believe  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
maximum  productivity  from  existing 
personnel  and  to  shift  individuals  from 
work  of  lower  priority  to  implement  new 
or  expanded  essential  activities. 

For  example,  the  House  committee  in 
its  report  directed  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  curtail  and  defer  some  of  th».  long- 
run  coal  research  projects  which  It  has 
had  underway  for  several  years  in  order 
to  undertake  some  of  the  new  high  i^- 
ority  projects  which  appear  to  have 
great  promise  for  the  coal  industry. 
But  the  Bureau  rer>orted  back  that  it 
felt  the  $1,920,000  it  had  budgeted  in 
these  new  important  areas — or  only  23 
percent  of  the  $8,256,000  provided  in  the 
bill  to  the  Bureau  for  coal  research — was 
the  maximum  it  could  allocate.  No 
effort  was  made  by  the  Bureau  to  defer 
or  curtail  even  one  old  line  project.  So 
the  conferees  have  directed  the  Bureau 
to  "revise  its  coal  research  program  for 
fiscal  year  1963  so  as  to  allocate  not  less 
than  $2,400.000 — in  lieu  of  the  $1,920,000 
budgeted — among  the  20  highest  priority 
research  areas — as  outlined  by  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research — appearing  to  have  the 
greatest  promise  of  developing  new  mar- 
kets for  coal." 

And  I  see  no  alternative  to  taking 
further  action  of  this  natuie  next  year 
if  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  agen- 
cies do  not  reflect  appropriate  reduc- 
tions in  business-as-usual  items  in  order 
to  make  funds  and  personnel  available 
for  new  essential  requirements.  I  feel 
strongly  that  effective  action  is  long 
overdue  to  ferret  out  the  old  chestnuts 
and  sacred  cows  which  have  been  on  the 
books  for  years  and  years,  many  with- 
out any  appreciable  results,  and  to  shift 
the  personnel  and  funds  to  new  and  ex- 
panded essential  programs.  We  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  finance  both. 

I  will  insert  at  this  point  a  summary 
tabulation  of  the  amounts  in  the  bill. 
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1  itU'  I— Department  of  thf  Interior: 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  inserted 
in  this  conference  report  for  a  $20  mil- 
lion fish  pond  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia' 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  No.  nothing.  The  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  National  Fisheries 
Center  and  Aquarium  has  not  yet  been 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  amendment  No. 
19  I  see  they  have  added  $125,000  for 
oil  shale  research  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill  in  the  House  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  add  $187,000  for  oil  shale  re- 
search at  the  Rifle,  Colo.,  plant.  In 
the  Senate  this  provision  for  $187,000  did 
fo  through  the  committee  and  was  added 
by  the  Senate.  In  amendment  No.  19 
you  say  you  have  deleted  that  language 
and  instead  of  permitting  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  conduct  the  oil  shale  research 
in  the  small  retort  in  Rifle  it  is  going  to 
Wyoming.  With  the  oil  shale  facilities 
we  have  in  Rifle  and  the  oil  shale  reserves 
we  have  in  Colorado,  I  wonder  why  this 
was  put  in  there. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  agreed  to  $125,000 
of  the  increasj;  of  $187,000  which  had 
been  added  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  car- 
ries the  same  amount  as  1962  for  Rifle. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  why  you 
.''peciflcally  said  it  was  to  go  to  Laramie 
m.stead  of  Rifle. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  original  budget 
request  from  tlie  Bureau  of  Mines  pro- 
vided that  this  expanded  work  would  be 
done  by  Bureau  personnel  at  the  Lara- 
mie Petroleum  Research  Center. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  You  have  added 
$125,000  for  oil  shale  research  in  the 
small  retort,  but  you  have  specifically 
said  it  was  to  go  to  Wyoming  instead  of 
Colorado  while  a  good  deal  of  the  actual 
work  will  involve  the  new  oil  shale  de- 
posits now  under  evaluation  at  Piceance 
Creek.  Colo.,  only  a  short  distance  from 
Rifle. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing the  Senate  increase  was  for  addi- 


tional research  by  personnel  at  Laramie. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  small  retorts  are  already  in 
Rifle,  not  at  Laramie?  All  you  do  here 
it  take  it  out  of  the  facility  at  Rifle  and 
move  it  up  there. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  sittin.?  right  beside  the  gentle- 
man. He  has  inspected  both  of  these 
places  and  I  wonder  if  he  would  like  to 
comment  on  this. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  When  the  facilities  were 
at  Rifle  some  years  ago  it  was  in  my 
mind  that  somebody  on  the  committee 
ought  to  go  out  there  and  take  a  look 
at  it.  so  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  IMr.  Magnuson]  I  went  to 
Rifle.  We  went  into  that  tunnel.  It 
was  about  70  feet  high.  There  was  no 
support  in  the  tunnel.  They  had  two 
ceiling  failures.  One  of  them  fell  on  a 
steamshovel  on  a  Sunday  and  smashed 
it  flat.  Had  men  been  working  there  I 
do  not  know  how  many  men  would  have 
lost  their  lives,  but  the  good  Lord  let 
that  ceiling  fall  on  a  Sunday.  We  im- 
mediately moved  out  of  that  tunnel. 

They  had  been  taking  tours  consist- 
ing of  bus  loads  of  people  into  that  tun- 
nel, and  I  insisted  that  such  tours  should 
be  discontinued.  Let  us  not  permit  any- 
one else  to  go  into  this  tunnel  until  sup- 
poi-ts  can  be  built  or  something  done  to 
insure  that  the  ceiling  would  not  fall. 
Then,  of  course,  we  were  told  that  gaso- 
line could  be  extracted  from  shale  for 
only  1  cent  more  than  it  could  be  in 
the  regular  refining  processes,  and  that 
there  was  no  further  need  for  experi- 
menting in  that  field. 

Hence  the  committee  felt,  since  we 
were  told  that  the  research  facilities  at 
Laramie  were  of  a  more  up  to  date  kind 
to  extract  oil  from  shale,  that  we  should 
put  greater  emphasis  on  Laramie.  In 
the  bill  this  year,  the  House  allowed  the 
budget  request  of  $733,000,  the  same  as 
the  amoimt  for  fiscal  year  1962  for  oil 
shale  research  which  includes  $200,000 
for  standby  maintenance  for  the  Rifle 
facilities.  The  Senate  added  $187,000  for 
research  at  Laramie.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees put  up  quite  a  fight  for  the  full 
amoimt.  and  we  finally  agreed  on 
$125,000.  These  shale  deposits  at  Rifle 
are  owned  by  the  Navy  and  it  is  my 
opinion  and  the  opinion,  I  think,  of  the 


entire  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Interior  Department  that  the 
Navy  should  take  over  this  responsibility 
and  carry  on,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 
But,  the  facts  are  that  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  shale  has  reached  the  point 
of  efficiency,  where  it  is  close  enough  to 
being  economically  competitive  and  I,  for 
one,  see  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  spend  another  dime  at  either 
Rifle  or  at  Laramie  for  this  program. 

But,  I  .am  Just  one  member  of  the 
committeie  and  the  Senate  conferees  were 
so  adamant  that  we  finally  did  agree  on 
an  increase  $125,000. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  We  left  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  the  bill  as  we  had  last  year 
for  Rifle.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  re- 
quested this  increase  for  personnel  at 
Laramie. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  record  of  the 
hearing  before  the  House  subcommittee 
indicated  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines' 
wanted  to  use  this  for  small  retort  re- 
search at  either  Rifle  or  Laramie,  ac- 
cording to  how  they  felt  it  could  best 
be  used.  Certainly  we  need  and  want 
more  research  in  oil  shale  development 
which  may  be  the  most  important  pe- 
troleum reserves  which  are  In  this  coun- 
try. But  I  have  great  trouble  in  seeing 
why  this  should  be  launched  for  Wy- 
oming when  we  already  have  an  exist- 
ing plant  with  good  facilities  and 
equipment  at  Rifle  next  door  to  the  re- 
serves themselves.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee now  considering  this  will  take 
action  so  that  these  facilities  may  be 
used  instead  of  merely  sitting  unused 
and  creating  expenses. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  am  speaking  rela- 
tive to  the  research  work.  The  Senate 
increase  was  for  work  at  Laramie  and 
that  was  what  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  flrst  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  C?lerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  9,  line  5, 
insert:  "Secretary,  except  that  Judgment 
lunds  awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Ckjm- 
mlselon  or  the  Court  of  Clalma  and  the 
Interest  thereon  may  be  advanced  to  the 
tribes  until  a  report  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  both  com- 
mittees have  approved  the  advance  by  com- 
mittee resolution  or  neither  committee  has 
disapproved  the  advance  by  conunlttee  res- 
olution within  sixty  calendar  days  from  the 
date  the  report  Is  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittees, not  counting  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
loumment  of  more  than  three  calendar  days 
to  a  day  certain". 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kjewan  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed.  Insert  the  following: 
"Secretary,  except  that  tribal  funds  derived 
from  appropriations  in  satisfaction  of  awards 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the 
Coxirt  of  Claims  shall  not  be  further  appro- 
priated until  a  report  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
those  purpoees  either  have  been  approved  by 
resolution  of  each  of  said  committees  or 
have  not  been  disapproved  by  resolution  of 
either  of  said  committees  within  sixty  cal- 
endar days  from  the  date  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted, not  counting  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar  days 
to  a  day  certain:". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^ 

NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1963 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  11737.  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research, 
development,  and  operation;  construc- 
tion of  facilities;  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? I       _ 

There  was  no  ob jectiohT 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNPBiiNCi  RiPOBT  (H.  R«PT.  No.  2038) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of^the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
11737)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research,  development,  and  opera- 


tion; construction  of  facilities;  and  for  oth«r 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  cofl- 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  Mp 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  fts 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  a«|d 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  Rs 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  Ije 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insejt 
the  following:  "That  there  is  hereby  authcB- 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Aen)- 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  the  sujn 
of  $3,744,115,250.  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  'Research,  development,  and  op- 
eration', »2,957,878,000. 

"(b)  For  'Construction  of  facinties'.  $78©.- 
237,250,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffet  Flejd, 
California,  $14,439,000.  J 

"(2)  Atlantic  Missile  Range,  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Florida,  including  land  acquisition  and 
relocation  of  inland  waterway  and  bridge. 
$328,333,000. 

"(3)  Facility  planning  and  design  nOt 
otherwise  provided  for,  $8,000,000. 

"(4)  Flight  Research  Center,  Edwards. 
California,  $1,807,000. 

"(5)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  $23,746,250. 

"(6)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasaderja. 
California,  $10,347,000. 

"(7)  Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton, 
Virginia,  $8,081,000, 

"(S'l  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  $44,833,000.  I 

"(9)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston, 
Texas.  $30,755,000. 

"(10)  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  $33,431,500. 

"(11)  Mlchoud  Plant,  New  Orleans.  Louisi- 
ana, $18,400,000. 

"(12)  Mississippi  Test  Facility,  Mississippi, 
$92,500,000. 

"(13)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  S\a.- 
tlon,  Nevada,  $40,000,000. 

"(14)   Various  locations,  $127,278,750. 
"(15)    Wallops     Station,     Wallops     Islajid, 
Virginia,  $4,285,750. 

"(c)   Appropriations     for     "Research,     de- 
velopment, and  operation'  may  be  used   (I) 
for   any   items   of   a    capital    nature    (otatier 
than    acquisition    of    land)    which    may    be 
required  for  the  performance  of  research  n^nd 
'development  contracts,  and  (11)  for  grant«|  to 
nonprofit   institutions   of  higher  education, 
or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose  prlmfcry 
purpose  Is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for   purchase   or   construction   of   additlohal 
research  facilities;  and  title  to  such  lacilWles 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  ual|ess 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  tia- 
tlonal  program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ftc- 
tivlties  will  best  be  served  by   vesting  title 
in  any  such  grantee  institution  or  organlKa- 
tlon.    Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  uofier 
such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  alkali 
determine  to  be  required  t*  insure  that  |Lhe 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  beapflt 
adequate    to    justify    the    making    of    that 
grant.     None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
'Research,  development,  and  operation'  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated  «)ost 
of  which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $250,000.   unless  the  Administratoit  or 
his  designee  notlffes  the  Committee  on  $<;l- 
ence  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  B)ep- 
resentatives  and  the  Committee  on  Aeroajau- 
tlcal  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the 
nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost  of  stich 
facility. 

"(d)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act  any  amount  appropriated  for  'Research, 
development,  and  operation'  and  for  Con- 
struction of  facilities'  may  remain  avallfible 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

"(e)  Appropriations  other  than  'Consttuc- 
tlon  of  facilities'  may  be  used,  but  not  to 
exceed  $86,000,  for  scientific  consultatloas  or 
extraordinary  expense  upon  the  approvW  or 


authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(f )  Until  such  time  as  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall 
establish  uniform  design  criteria  and  con- 
struction standards  for  facilities  for  which 
appropriations  are  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  Act  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  utilize  for  such  facilities  design 
criteria  and  construction  standards  estab- 
lished either  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  United  States  Navy  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  or  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
subparagraph  (1),  (2).  (3).  (4).  (5),  (6), 
(7),  (8),  (9).  (10),  (11),  (12),  (13),  (141, 
or  (15),  of  subsection  1(b)  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  be 
varied  upward  5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual 
cost  variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  under  such  subparagraphs  shall 
not  exceed  a  total  of  $786,237,250, 

'Sec.   3    Not   to   exceed   3   per   centum   of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 1(a)    hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Construction     of    facilities'     appropriation, 
and,  when  so  transferred,  together  with  $30,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(b)  hereof,  shall  be  available 
for    expenditure    to    construct,    expand,    or 
modify  laboratories   and  other  installations 
at  any  location  (Including  locations  specified 
in  subsection  1  ( b )  ) ,  if  ( 1 )  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  In  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new  sci- 
entific or  engineering  developments,  and  (2) 
^  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest  of    the   Nation   in    aeronautical   and 
space  activities.     The  funds  so  made  avail- 
able may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install   permanent 
or   temporary  public   works.   Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.    No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  ex- 
pended to  construct,  expand,  or.modify  lab- 
oratories  and   other   installations   until    the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  has  transm  .- 
ted  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning   ( 1 )    the   nature   of   such   construc- 
tion,   expansion,    or    modification,     (2)     the 
cost  thereof.  Including  the  cost  of  any  real 
estate    action    pertaining    thereto,    and    (3) 
the  reason  why  such  construction,  expansion, 
or  modification  Is  necessary  In  the  National 
interest.     No  such  funds  may  be  used  for 
any  construction,  expansion,  or  modification 
if   authorization   for   such   construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  modification  previously  has  been 
denied  by  the  Congress. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  transfer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act.  to  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  such  transfer  neces- 
sary for  the  efllclent  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  for  which  the  funds  have  been 
appropriated.  Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
section,  and  no  transfer  In  excess  of  $250,000 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  unless  the 
Administrator  has  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    a    written    statement    con- 
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cerning  the  amount  and  purpose  of.  and  the 
reason  for,  such  transfer,  and  ( 1 )  each  such 
committee  has  transmitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  that  transfer, 
,,r  (2)  thirty  days  have  passed  after  the 
transmittal  by  the  Administrator  of  such 
.st.itement  to  those  committees. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July 
21,  1961  (75  Stat.  216),  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  Strike  out  '$1,784,300,000'  In  the  first 
sentence,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$1,855,- 
300.000'; 

"(11)  Strike  out  '$252,075,000'  In  subsection 
(c),  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$323,075,000'; 

••(III)  Strike  out  ■$49,583,000'  in  paragraph 
ic)(8),  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ',  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  $104,583,000';  and  a 
new  paragraph  after  paragraph  (c)(ll)  as 
follows: 

••'(12)  Land  acquisition;  Mississippi  Test 
F.iclllty.  Mississippi,  $16.000,000. • 

"(Iv)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

•  All  real  estate  heretofore  or  hereafter 
acquired  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration shall  remain  under  the  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  that  Administration,  unless 
It  Is  disposed  of  In  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377),  as  amended.' 

"(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  21,  1961 
(75  Stat.  216.  217),  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  strik- 
mg  out  'or  ( 11 ) '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•ill),  or  (12)'.  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
'$252,075,000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$323,075,000'. 

'•(C)  In  comp'Jting  the  amounts  which 
may.  under  the  authority  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat.  216.  217).  be 
transferred  and  or  used  for  purptoses  set 
forth  in  said  section,  there  may  be  disre- 
garded any  amounts  so  transferred  and  or 
used  for  land  acquisitions  at  the  Atlantic 
MLsslle  Range.  Cape  Canaveral.  Florida,  and 
the  Mississippi  Test  Facility.  Mississippi, 
which  have  been  reported  to  the  Congress. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
section,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•Sec.  6.  Section  203(b)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Sf>ace  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  429.  431).  is  amended  by 
(i)  striking  out  the  word  'and'  where  it  ap- 
pears after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)  (12) ;  (il)  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  section  203(b)  (13)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
and';  and  (111)  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  to  reimburse,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  land  and  interests  in  land  ac- 
quired on  or  after  November  1.  1961.  by  the 
United  States  for  use  by  the  Administra- 
tion by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise for  expenses  and  losses  and  damages 
incurred  by  such  owners  and  tenants  as  a 
direct  result  of  moving  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  possessions  because  of 
said  acquisition.  Such  reimbursement  shall 
be  In  addition  to.  but  not  In  duplication 
of.  any  payments  that  may  otherwise  be 
authorized  by  law  to  be  made  to  such  own- 
ers and  tenants.  The  toUl  of  any  such  re- 
imbursement to  any  owner  or  tenant  shall 
in  no  event  exc<;ed  25  per  centum  of  the 
fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, of  the  parcel  of  land  or  Interest  in 
land  to  which  the  reimbursement  is  related. 
No  payment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  unless  application  therefor,  supported 
by  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expenses. 
li>sse.';.  and  damages  Incurred,  Is  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  within  .one  year  from 
(a)  the  date  upon  which  the  parcel  of  land 
or  Interest  In  land  is  to  be  vacated  under 
agreement  with  the  Government  by  the 
owner  or  tenant  or  pursuant  to  law,  includ- 


ing but  not  limited  to.  an  order  of  a  court, 
or  (b)  the  date  upon  which  the  parcel  of 
land  or  interest  in  the  land  Involved  is  va- 
cated, whichever  first  occurs.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  perform  any  and  all  acts  and 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  paragraph.  All  functions 
performed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
June  11,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1001- 
1011),  except  as  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  said  Act.  Funds  available  to  the 
Administration  for  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  or  interests  therein  shall  also  be 
available  for  carrying  out  this  paragraph'. 

'Sec.  7.  Section  201(f)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  'Other  provisions  of 
law  or  regulations  relating  to  Government 
employment  (except  those  relating  to  pay 
and  retirement)  shall  apply  to  council  em- 
ployees reporting  directly  to  the  chairman  to 
the  extent  that  such  provisions  are  appli- 
cable to  employees  in  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President." 

"Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1963'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

George  P.  Miller, 

Olin  E.  Teacue. 

Joseph  Kakth. 

Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr  . 

James  G.  Pulton. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
RoBT  S.  Kerr. 
RICHARD  B.  Russell, 
Warren  G.  Magnuson    (RSKl, 
Alexander  Wilkt. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11737)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  operation;  construction  of 
facilities;  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill 
and  substituted  a  new  text.  The  committee 
of  conference  has  agreed  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  certain  amendments 
made  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  differences  are  explained  as  follows: 

Total  appropriations  authorized  by  the 
Senate  amendment  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  were  $3,749,515,250.  This 
represented  an  Increase  over  the  House  bill  of, 
$78,353,250.  As  a  result  of  the  conference, 
this  figure  was  adjusted  so  that  the  total  ap- 
propriations authorized  are  $3,744,115,250. 
To  this  sum,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agree. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration requested  a  total  of  $13,269,000 
for  Project  Mercury  in  fiscal  year  1963.  The 
House  bill  reduced  this  request  by  $1,000,000 
since  it  appeared  that  not  all  of  the  remain- 
ing planned  orbital  flights  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  Senate  amendment  restored  the 
reduction.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  $1,000,000 
because  although  only  two  additional  orbital 
flights  may  be  necessary  under  Project  Mer- 
cury, such  flights  have  been  reprogramed  for 
a  possible  six  orbits,  rather  than  the  origi- 
nally planned  three  orbits.  This  wiU  neces- 
sitate the  stationing  of  recovery  forces  in  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  In  the  Atlantic,  and  the  ad- 


ditional funds  will  be  necessary  to  meet  this 
additional  expense. 

NASA  had  originally  requested  the  sum  of 
$175,165,000  for  "Scientific  satelUtes."  The 
House  bill  reduced  this  request  by  $8,758,250, 
a  5-percei]^t  reduction.  The  reduction  wa« 
Justified  on  the  basis  that  an  efficient  use 
of  the  funds  allowed  would  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  projects  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  The  Senate  amendment  restored  the 
House  reduction.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  agreed  to  the  restoration. 
NASA  has  recently  announced  its  decision  to 
use  a  lunar  orbit  rendezvous  technique  for 
the  lunar  mission,  whereby  it  is  planned  to 
place  men  on  the  moon  and  return  during 
this  decade.  The  decision  to  use  this  tech- 
nique, if  successful,  is  expected  to  speed  up 
the  accomplishment  of  the  lunar  mission. 
As  a  consequence,  the  need  for  additional 
scientific  satellite  launches  becomes  ap- 
parent. For  example,  two  additional  satellfte 
launches  must  be  made  during  fiscal  year 
1963  In  order  to  check  solar  activity,  a  study 
which  must  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  because  the  Information  Is  necessary 
for  planning  of  the  lunar  mission. 

NASA's  original  request  for  "Lunar  and 
planetary  exploration"  was  $273,560,000  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  The  House  bill  reduced  this 
by  $23,558,000.  Included  In  the  reduction 
in  the  House  bill  was  the  NASA  request  for 
$10,400,000  for  the  next  phase  of  the 
Prospector  program.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment restored  $13,688,000  to  the  "Lunar  and 
planetary  exploration"  funds,  including  the 
restoration  of  $400,000  for  the  purpose  of 
payment  of  NASA  In-house  personnel  work- 
ing on  the  planning  stage  of  the  Prospector 
program.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  position  and 
eliminated  this  $400,000  on  the  basis  that 
if  the  program  was  not  to  be  funded  the 
$400,000  restoration  would  not  be  required. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  balance  of  the  Senate  amend, 
ment  relating  to  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration programs  because  of  the  accelerated 
lunar  mission  requiring  these  funds,  as  ex- 
plained hereinabove. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  for 
"Construction  of  facilities"  $791,237,250. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $55,037,000  over  the 
House  authorization.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  agreed  to  certain  restora- 
tions as  follows: 

NASA  requested  an  authorization  of 
$8,400,000  for  the  "Advanced  Saturn  launch 
complex."  The  House  bill  reduced  this  fig- 
ure by  $3,000,000.  The  Senate  amendment 
restored  this  reduction,  but  In  conference, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceded and  agreed  to  the  reduction.  The 
Senate  amendment,  however,  included  an 
additional  $32,000,000  for  the  purchase  of 
14300  acres  at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range. 
The  NASA  request  was  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate subsequent  to  House  action.  This  land 
acquisition  is  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  launch  complexes  for  the  manned  lunar 
program  and  to  provide  a  safety  zone  be- 
tween these  launch  sites  and  Inhabited 
areas.  Also,  a  new  launch  vehicle.  Titan  III, 
has  been  added  to  the  program  for  which 
launch  facilities  mvist  be  provided  at  the 
Atlantic  Missile  Range.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  agreed,  In  this  respect, 
to  the  Senate  amendment. 

NASA  requested  $10,000,000  for  "Advanced 
facility  planning  and  design."  The  House 
bill  reduced  this  to  $5,000,000.  The  Senate 
amendment  restored  the  House  reduction. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  restoration  of  $3,000,(X)0.  inas- 
much as  the  changing  programs  of  NASA 
will  undoubtedly  require  additional  facility 
planning  and  design  ftinding. 

The  House  bill  provided  the  sum  of  $500.- 
000  for  further  research  In  the  field  of  boron 
compounds  of  high  energy  fuels  through  the 
Mississippi     Test     Facility.       The     Senate 
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amendinent  Inerettaed  this  to  $1,000,000  and 
transferred  this  Item  to  the  Lewis  Beaeareh 
Center.  ClevslaiKl.  Ohlo^  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
increase  and  to  the  transfer  to  the  Lewis 
Research  Center,  inasmuch  as  that  labora- 
tory Is  engaged  in  baaie  propulsion  research 
and. could  better  superrlse  the  contract  man- 
agement of  research  in  boron  co^lpounds  and 
other  high  energy  fuels.  ^. 

The  House  bill  reduced  the  National  Aero- 
nautics rnd  Space  AdmlnlstraUon's  request 
for  "Construction  of  facilities"  In  support  of 
the  Nova  test  program  at  the  Mississippi 
Test  Site  Facility  by  •12,000,000.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  restored  this  re<|uction.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ragreed 
to  the  restoration,  bcksed  on  an  understand- 
ing that  NASA  will  reprogram  these  funds 
to  meet  a  new  NASA  requirement  for  the 
construction  of  test  facilities  at  the  Missis- 
sippi Test  Site  Facility  in  support  of  the 
Advanced  Saturn.  This  reprogramlng  will 
provide  badly  needed  funds  for  test  facilities 
for  the  S-U  stage  Saturn  C-5  vehicle. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration requested  $5,000,000  each  for 
the  construction  of  antenna  facilities  to  sup- 
plement tnoee  at  the  Johannesburg  Track- 
ing Station  and  the  Woomera  Tracking  Sta- 
tion. The  House  reduced  each  request  by 
•298,500.  A  similar  request  Was  made  by 
NASA  for  funds  for  a  Far  East  Tracking  and 
Data  Acquisition  Station.  Tbe  House  bUl  re- 
duced the  requested  amount  by  $1,940,000. 
The  Senate  amendxnent  restored  the  House 
reductions.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  receded  and  agreed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  ttxe  funds  for  these  tracking  stations 
inasmuch  as  it  Is  now  understood  that  NASA 
will  require  the  amoiints  of  its  original  re- 
quests in  order  to  negotiate  the  necessary 
contractual  support  for  these  stations.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  agreed  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  should  consult 
with  both  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  the  ^nate  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  before 
a  final  determination  of  these  sites  Is  made. 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring NASA  to  utilize  established  engineer- 
ing design  criteria  and  construction  stand- 
ards established  either  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Navy  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  or  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. The  Senate  amendment  contained 
language  similar  to  the  House  provision,  but 
inserted  the  clause,  "to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable."  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  agreed  to  this  language  change, 
based  on  information  from  NASA  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  design  work  had  been 
completed  and  the  more  restrictive  language 
of  the  House  bill  would  require  a  detailed 
review  of  the  completed  design  work,  thereby 
delaying  the  national  space  program,  unless 
the  flexibility  provided  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  accepted. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision 
amending  section  301(f)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968,  relating 
to  employees  of  the  National  Space  Coiuicil. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make 
inapplicable  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Space  Council  who  are  assigned  to  duties 
which  require  them  to  report  directly  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Space  Council  (the  Vice 
President)  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Government  employment  which  are  appU- 
c^le  generally  to  employees  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovernment.  This  will 
achieve  a  desired  uniformity  In  the  applica- 
tion of  these  laws  to  these  employees  and 
those  permanently  employed  In  the  ofBce  of 
the  Vice  President. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  agreed  to  language  requiring  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  retain  control  and  jurisdiction  over 


all  real  estate  procured  with  funds  provld^ 
under  the  bill  and  Is  intended  to  prevent 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spcu;e  Admin- 
istration from  transferring  real  estate  ptJD- 
cured  with  such  funds  to  another  agency 
not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  Ho«ise 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  <>n 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate. 

Geobge  p.  Mn.LgB, 

Olin  B.  TxACin:, 

JOSKPH  Kabtr, 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 

James  G.  Fm,TON. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House^ 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  mycelf  such  time  asi  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  tod&y 
for  consideration  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11737.  authorizing  appropriia- 
tions  to  the  National  Aeronautics  alid 
Space  Administration  or  fiscal  year 
1963. 

As  is  indicated  in  the  statement  of  the 
managers,  the  conference  report  author- 
izes total  appropriations  of  $3,47V,- 
115,250.  This  is  $72,953,250  in  excess  of 
the  amount  authorized  in  the  House  bill. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  ex- 
plain the  action  of  the  managers  on  tflie 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  h«ld 
with  the  Senate  on  this  bill. 

Insofar  as  authorizations  for  "Re- 
search, development,  and  operations"  is 
concerned,  the  House  bill  had  reduced 
the  NASA  request  by  $33,316,250.  With 
the  exception  of  a  $400,000  item  in  tjhe 
prospector  program,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Howse 
to  agree  to  restore  this  reduction. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  hear- 
ings on  this  authorization  bill  by  tthe 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, were  held  some  time  ago.  At 
that  time,  the  committee,  and  the  Houtse, 
felt  justified  in  reducing  certain  pro- 
grams in  research  and  development. 

However,  since  that  time,  an  extremely 
important  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration with  regard  to  the  lunar  nolis- 
sion. 

I  have  reference  to  the  decision  to  use 
the  lunar  orbit  rendezvous  technique,  in 
order  to  place  men  on  the  moon  find 
safely  return  them  to  earth  in  this 
decade. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  will  speed  up 
the  accomplishment  of  the  lunar  pro- 
gram by  1  to  2  years.  It  is  also  hope- 
fully estimated  that  it  will  reduce  ^he 
eventual  overall  cost  of  the  lunar  pro- 
gram by  10  to  15  percent. 

However,  in  order  to  accomplish  tJhis 
mission  on  this  speeded-up  timetai'|>le, 
certain  programs  must  be  emphasitied, 
and  su£Bcient  authorization  of  funds  pro- 
vided. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  examples: 

The  House  reduced  the  administration 
request  for  Project  Mercury  by  $1  Ddil- 
lion,  on  the  basis  that  only  two  of  the 
three  three-orbit  Mercury  shots  planned, 
would  b^  necessary.  However,  two  flix- 
orbit  flights  are  now  planned.  This 
necessitates  additional  recovery  force$  in 
the  Pacific,  which  must  be  paid  for  by 
the  Mercury  authorization. 


Thus,  a  stepped-up  change  in  pro- 
graming makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
restore  this  cut. 

By  the  same  token,  we  reduced  the  re- 
quest for  scientific  satellites  by  $8,- 
758,250.  But,  because  of  the  decision  on 
the  lunar  orbit  rendevous  techniques,  we 
find  it  is  essential  that  two  additional 
scientific  satellite  launches  must  be 
made  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Because  of  the  stepped-up  lunar  pro- 
pram,  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  in- 
formation on  solar  activity. 

Now,  in  the  "Construction  of  facili- 
ties." we  again  had  to  restore  certain 
items  because  of  the  stepped-up  lunar 
program.  The  Senate  agreed  to  our  re- 
duction of  $3  million  for  the  advanced 
Saturn  launch  complex  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral. But,  at  the  same  time,  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  a  $32  million  in- 
crease for  the  purchase  of  an  addi- 
tional 14,800  acres  of  land  at  the  At- 
lantic Missile  Range. 

The  request  for  these  funds  came  up 
to  Congress  after  the  House  bill  had 
been  passed.  Nonetheless,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  provide  funds  for  this  land 
acquisition. 

It  is  necessary  to  construct  additional 
launch  complexes  for  the  lunar  pro- 
gram, and  to  provide  a  safety  zone  be- 
tween these  launch  sites  and  inhabited 
areas.  Also,  a  new  launch  vehicle,  Titan 
III,  has  been  added  to  the  program,  for 
which  launch  facilities  must  be  pro- 
vided at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range. 

Without  the  purchase  of  the  addi- 
tional land,  there  is  simply  no  way  that 
these  necessary  additional  launch  com- 
plexes could  be  constructed,  since  land 
presently  owned  by  NASA  is  insufficient. 
In  the  case  of  certain  other  items,  such 
as  the  House  reduction  of  $5  million 
for  "Advanced  facility  planning  and  de- 
sign," the  House  and  the  Senate  com- 
promised, and  agreed  to  an  $8  million 
authorization  for  this  item,  rather  than 
to  the  $10  million  requested  by  NASA 
and  authorized  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  House  bill  had  reduced  the  rd- 
ministration  request  for  "Construction 
of  facilities."  at  the  Mississippi  test  fa- 
cility, by  $12  million.  This  was  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  construction 
of  facilities  could  be  delayed  because  of 
reprograming  of  the  Nova  project. 

However,  again  we  are  met  with  the 
need  for  additional  facilities  at  the 
Mississippi  site,  due  to  the  stepped-up 
lunar  program.  These  facilities  are  for 
the  testing  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
advanced  Saturn.  Consequently,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  restoration  of  the  $12  mil- 
lion, so  it  could  be  used  in  the  Saturn 
program. 

We  had  made  comparatively  small  re- 
ductions in  the  construction  of  tracking 
station  facilities,  but  we  agreed  to  the 
restoration  of  these  funds,  in  order  not 
to  delay  the  space  program. 

When  this  authorization  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  committee,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  we  felt  perfectly  justified 
in  recommending  certain  reductions  to 
the  House,  based  on  the  testimony  given 
us  by  representatives  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
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At  that  time,  we  were  convinced  that 
none  of  our  proposed  reductions  would 
slow  down  the  national  sp£u;e  program. 
However,  since  that  time,  and  since  the 
decision  has  be<n  made  to  speed  up  the 
lunar  program  by  use  of  the  lunar  orbit 
rendezvous  technique,  it  is  essential  that 
many  of  our  reductions  must  be  restored. 

If  we  failed  to  do  so,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  we  would  cause 
serious  and  irreparable  harm  to  the  new 
schedule  of  la^iding  men  on  the  moon, 
and  providing  for  their  safe  return  to 
earth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.   GROSS.     What   is  the   increase ' 
over  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  The  in- 
crease is  $72,953,200.  Of  this  amount, 
there  is  included  the  $32  million  for  land 
acquisition. 

'  Mr.  GROSS.    It  is  approximately  $73 
million  above  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Yes;  the 
House  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  the 
pentleman  to  say  that  there  are  land 
acquisition  costs  now  in  the  bill  that 
were  not  considered  by  the  House? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  There  are 
land  acquisition  costs  for  14,800  acres  of 
additional  land  at  Cape  Canaveral  in 
order  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the 
program  that  were  not  in  the  original 
request  to  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  the  House  never  con- 
sidered the  additionr'  land  acquisition 
in  the  authorization  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  That  is 
correct;  not  in  the  authorization  bill. 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  cost  of  this 
additional  land? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Wait  a 
minute;  no.  We  did  not  consider  it.  At 
that  time  there  was  some  question  that, 
perhaps,  the  Defense  Department  might 
have  bought  this  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  there  not  an  ap- 
propriation for  land  acquisition  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  deficiency  appropri- 
ation bill  that  went  through  only  a  short 
time  ago? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Yes.  This 
is  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  in  addition  to 
that? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER. '  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
that  dealt  with  Florida  and  Mississippi? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  this  deals  only 
with  Cape  Canaveral;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Yes.  This 
will  take  up  all  of  the  land  that  can  be 
used  as  an  addition  to  the  Atlantic  Mis- 
sile Ranee,  and  is  brought  about  as  I 
have  said  by  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
have  new  launching  sites  for  the  lunar 
program  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  to  have  new  sites  for  its  Titan  pro- 
gram. Inasmuch  as  NASA  is  a  tenant 
on  the  lands  of  the  Air  Force  down 
there  and  now  they  are  going  to  become 
our  tenants  because  you  cannot  put  any 
more  launch  facilities  on  the  present 
land  at  Cape  Canaveral. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  state 
how  much  this  additional  land  is  going 
to  cost? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  It  is  going 
to  cost  $32  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.    For  the  land  alone? 


Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  The  land 
alone;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  We  must  realize  that 
the  land  was  originally  going  to  be 
bought  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  was  to  be  used  for  NASA  purposes. 
We  felt  that  it  should  be  studied  and 
checked  by  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  and  be  bought  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross]  there  was 
in  the  original  request  $55  million  to  buy 
78,000  of  Merritt  Island  acres  at  Cape 
Canaveral  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  Titan  III  booster  program  as  well  as 
the  Advanced  Saturn  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  addition  of  $32 
million  is  to  purchase  14.800  acres  of 
additional  land  north  of  Merritt  Island. 
It  also  includes  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
land  but  the  cost  of  relocating  a  section 
of  the  intercoastal  waterway  and  a 
bridge  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  various  administration  requests 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  House, 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  approved  by 
the  conferees  on  these  various  programs 
so  that  we  may  have  the  figures  in  plain 
view  where  everyone  can  read  them  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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'  I'll  lil'hnc  $71.iKKi.(HKi  for  land  in  19ti2  sui>pliiii>  lit. 
'  n(>u>4'  md  .-;i  II  it''  ad.lition.il. 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment specifically  on  the  manned  lunar 
flitrht  program.  It  had  been  my  amend- 
ment that  cut  the  lunar  program  $1  mil- 
lion from  $13,259,000  on  Project  Mercury 
in  fiscal  year  1963.  As  the  program 
came  to  us,  it  looked  as  if  there  were 
going  to  be  two,  three  orbital,  fiights  in 
this  coming  fiscal  year.  Subsequent  to 
this  time,  NASA ,  revised  the  Mercury 
program  objectives  whereby  these  two 
flights  will  be  six-orbit  instead  of  three- 
orbit  flights.    When  you  have  a  six -orbit 


Not  availal.lr.     Land  a<  r|iii.Miion  iVMK     r.  <iu.  st   received  sulis.ouent   to  llou* 
.action. 


flight  it  means  instead  of  landing  off  the 
West  Indies,  as  was  done  in  the  current 
Mercury  fiights.  that  they  will  have  to 
land  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  obtain  the 
necessary  daylight  for  recovery  opera- 
tions. Likewise,  if  you  try  to  land  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  a  six-orbit  flight 
the  landing  would  have  to  be  done  off 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which  is 
very  inaccessible.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  agreed,  as  did  other  members 
on  our  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, that  it  was  better  to  change  these 


manned  limar  fiights  on  the  six-orbit 
basis  to  landing  in  the  Pacific;  first  to 
get  daylight,  and  secondly  to  provide  a 
better  recovery  area  or  landing  area. 
Providing  this  additional  landing  area 
required  the  restoration  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfil  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
these  14,800  acres  of  land  will  cost  $2,200 
plus  per  acre? 
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Mr.  FULTON.  The  cost  of  this  addi- 
tional land  Includes  also  the  moving  of 
a  canal  and  r^ocatins  a  bridge.  We  do 
not  have  the  eoets  of  the  land  per  acre. 

Mr.  0R06S.  What  kind  of  a  canal 
is  it  that  would  run  the  cost  up  to  that 
figure  per  acre? 

Mr.  POIiTON.  It  is  the  inland  water- 
way. In  order  to  take  care  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Saturn  txxiater  systems  NASA 
needs  additional  land.  We  have  to  have 
launching  pads  that  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  lai^e  distances  due  to 
the  size  of  these  vehicles.  There  is  a 
tremendous  danger  of  explosion,  there- 
fore from  a  safety  standpoint  we  must 
provide  a  buffer  zone  between  pads  as 
well  as  the  industrial  complex  and  the 
vertical  assembly  building.  Likewise,  we 
had  to  move  north  because  of  the  dan- 
ger to  the  other  people  working  on  the 
other  pads  now  in  existence;  and  sec- 
ondly to  avoid  what  we  call  overflight,  so 
that  you  would  not  have  one  booster  on 
a  research  and  development  mission  fly- 
ing over  another  launching  pad. 

Our  Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommit- 
tee went  down  to  Cape  Canaveral,  on  this 
particular  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  bringing  up,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  chairman.  "Tiger" 
TxACui  of  Texas.  We  made  a  thorough 
study.  We  checked  various  alternatives. 
We  locAed  into  the  various  systems  and 
as  the  House  knows,  on  the  Nova  pro- 
gram we  cut  it  back  substantially  at  the 
time  It  was  proposed.  Now  because 
NASA  has  recently  announced  its  de- 
cision to  use  a  lunar  orbit  rendezvous 
technique  for  the  limar  mission,  where- 
by it  is  planned  to  place  men  on  the 
moon  and  return  during  this  decade. 
The  decision  to  use  this  technique,  if 
successful,  is  expected  to  speed  up  the 
accomplishment  of  the  lunar  mission. 
As  a  consequence,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional scientific  satellite  launches  be- 
comes apparent.  For  example,  two  ad- 
ditional satellite  launches  must  be  made 
during  fiscal  year  1963  in  order  to  check 
solar  activity,  a  study  which  must  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  time  be- 
cause the  information  is  necessary  for 
planning  of  the  lunar  mission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  this  inter- 
coastal  canal  used  for? 

Mr.  FULTON.  All  the  intercoastal 
traffic  going  north  and  south  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  point  is  this:  In 
order  to  protect  the  traffic  using  this 
intercoastal  waterway  we  must  have  it 
relocated,  that  is,  away  from  the  large 
boosters'  launch  sites,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  these  pleasure  and  cargo 
ships  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an 
explosion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  yachting 
canal? 

Mr.  FULTON.  No.  The  intercoastal 
waterway  runs  right  up  and  down  the 
coast  and  is  vised  by  fishing  boats,  cargo 
boats,  pleasure  craft,  as  well  as  for 
yachting.  I  might  add  that  oil  tankers 
use  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Atlantic  coaflt- 
gulf  coast  network  starts  in  the  North 
at  Boston,  Mass..  and  goes  down  to  the 
Miami  area  and  cuts  across  from  tpe 
east  coast  of  Florida  at  Stuart  across 
Lake  Okeechobee  to  Fort  Myers.  Con- 
struction is  presently  underway  frcjm 
Fort  Myers  to  Tarpon  Springs  on  the 
west  gulf  coast  of  Florida.  A  resurviey 
program  is  underway  from  Tarpon 
Springs  to  St.  Marks,  and  the  cahal 
waterway  presently  exists  from  St.  Maijks 
to  the  Mexican  border  along  the  gialf 
coast.  So  this  is  a  major  part  of  the 
nationwide  barge  and  pleasurecraft  sjf.s- 
tem  on  which  millions  of  dollars  htive 
been  spent.  The  objective  is  to  protect 
that  valuable  waterway  system  and 
already  made  expenditures. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  is  a  very  adequate 
explanation  from  the  gentleman  fn>m 
Florida  of  the  uses  of  this  canal  systejn, 
really  our  major  inland  waterway  on  tllie 
east  coast. 

May  I  explain  further  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  about  the  danger.  The 
reason  for  the  danger  is  that  one  of  tlKse 
boostei-s  has  the  power  of  100.000  loco- 
motives, so  that  we  are  not  talking  cA  a 
small  amount  of  power  that  is  generated 
for  use.  If  you  put  the  power  that  woijild 
go  into  100,000  locomotives  into  1  ex- 
plosion you  would  get  what  would  b0  a 
pretty  big  explosion.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  call  it  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
it  would  be  a  big  explosion. 

To  keep  the  space  program  moving  at 
the  accelerated  rate  the  United  Stales 
has  now  attained,  the  conferees  ap- 
proved a  total  authorization  for  fisral 
year  1963  of  $3,744,115,250. 

NASA's  original  request  for  "Lujiar 
and  planetary  exploration"  was  $2^3,- 
560.000  for  fiscal  year  1963.  The  House 
bill  reduced  this  by  $23,558,000.  In- 
cluded in  the  reduction  in  the  House  \>\\\ 
was  the  NASA  request  for  $10,400.<)00 
for  the  next  phase  of  the  Prospector  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  amendment  restoted 
$13,588,000  to  the  'Lunar  and  planetliry 
exploration"  funds,  including  the  resto- 
ration of  $400,000  for  the  purpose  of 
payment  of  NASA  in-house  personinel 
working  on  the  planning  stage  of  the 
Prospector  program.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
House  position  and  eliminated  fihis 
$400,000  on  the  basis  that  if  the  program 
was  not  to  be  funded  the  $400,000  resto- 
ration would  not  be  required.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to 
the  balance  of  the  Senate  amendraient 
relating  to  lunar  and  planetary  expldra- 
tion  pi*ograms  because  of  the  accelerated 
lunar  mission  requiring  these  funds,  as 
explained. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized! for 
"Construction  of  faciUties"  $791,2^7,- 
250.  This  was  an  increase  of  $55, 0^7,- 
000  over  the  House  authorization.  iThe 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  certain  restorations  as  f ollpiws : 
NASA  requested  an  authorization  of 
$8,400,000  for  the  "Advanced  Sat|urn 
laimch  complex."  The  House  bill  re- 
duced this  flgiure  by  $3  million,  trhe 
Senate  amendment  restored  this  reduc- 
tion, but  in  conference,  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  receded  and 
agreed  to  the  reduction.     The  Scanate 


amendment,  however,  included  an  addi- 
tional $32  million  for  the  purchase  of 
14.800  acres  at  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Range.  The  NASA  request  was  received 
by  the  Senate  subsequent  to  House  ac- 
tion. The  land  acquisition  is  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  launch  complexes 
for  the  manned  lunar  program  and  to 
provide  a  safety  zone  between  these 
launch  sites  and  inhabited  areas.  Also, 
a  new  launch  vehicle.  Titan  III,  has 
been  added  to  the  program  for  which 
launch  facilities  must  be  provided  at  the 
Atlantic  Missile  Range.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

NASA  requested  $10  million  for  "Ad- 
vanced facility  planning  and  design." 
The  House  bill  reduced  this  to  $5  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  amendment  restored 
the  House  reduction.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  a  restora- 
tion of  $3  million,  inasmuch  as  the 
changing  programs  of  NASA  will  un- 
doubtedly require  additional  facility 
planning  and  design  funding. 

The  House  bill  provided  the  sum  of 
S500.000  for  further  research  in  the  field 
of  boron  compounds  of  high  energy  fuels 
through  the  Mississippi  Test  Facility. 
The  Senate  amendment  increased  this 
to  $1  million  and  transferred  this  item  to 
the  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  to  the  Senate  increase  and 
to  the  transfer  to  the  Lewis  Research 
Center,  inasmuch  as  that  laboratory  is 
engaged  in  basic  propulsion  research 
and  could  better  supervise  the  contract 
management  of  research  in  boron  com- 
pounds and  other  high  energy  fuels. 

The  House  bill  reduced  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
request  for  'Construction  of  facilities"  in 
support  of  the  Nova  test  program  at  the 
Mississippi  Test  Site  Facility  by  $12  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  amendment  restored 
this  reduction.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  restora- 
tion, based  on  an  understanding  that 
NASA  will  reprogram  these  funds  to 
meet  a  new  NASA  requirement  for  the 
construction  of  test  facilities  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi Test  Site  Facility  in  support  of 
the  Advanced  Saturn.  This  reprogram.- 
ing  will  provide  badly  needed  funds  for 
test  facilities  for  the  S-II  stage  Saturn 
C-5  vehicle. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  requested  $5  million  each 
for  the  construction  of  antenna  facilities 
to  supplement  those  at  the  Johannesburg 
Tracking  Station  and  the  Woomera 
Tracking  Station.  The  House  reduced 
each  request  by  $298,500.  A  similar  re- 
quest was  made  by  NASA  for  funds  for 
a  Far  East  Tracking  and  Data  Acquisi- 
tion Station.  The  House  bill  reduced  the 
requested  amount  by  $1,940,000.  The 
Senate  amendment  restored  the  House 
reductions.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  receded  and  agreed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  funds  for  these  track- 
ing stations  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  NASA  will  require  the 
amounts  of  its  original  requests  in  or- 
der to  negotiate  the  necessary  contrac- 
tual support  for  these  stations.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  both  th^  House 
and   Senate   agreed   that   the  National 
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Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
should  consult  with  both  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
in\d  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  before  a  final 
d.  termination  of  these  sites  is  made. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
requiring  NASA  to  utilize  established  en- 
gmeering  design  criteria  and  construc- 
tion standards  established  either  by  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  or  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  language  similar 
to  the  House  provision,  but  inserted  the 
clause,  "to  the  fullest  extent  practica- 
ble." The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hotise  agreed  to  this  language  change, 
based  on  information  from  NASA  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  design  work  had 
been  completed  and  the  more  restrictive 
language  of  the  House  bill  would  require 
a  detailed  review  of  the  completed  design 
work,  thereby  delaying  the  national 
space  program,  imless  the  flexibility  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  amendment  was 
accepted. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  Senate  sigreed  to  language 
requiring  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admmistration  to  retain  control 
and  jurisdiction  over  all  real  estate  pro- 
cured with  fimds  provided  under  the  bill 
and  is  intended  to  prevent  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
from  transferring  real  estate  procured 
with  such  fimds  to  another  agency  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Space  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Scimces  of 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1963 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  12711)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes:  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to  3 
hours,  one-half  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ostes- 
TAC]  and  the  other  half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12711.  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UtJe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
bring  to  you  today  the  independent  of- 


fices aimual  appropriation  bill.  If  I 
may,  let  me  briefly  summarize  the  bill 
for  you. 

There  are  involved  in  here  some  25  or 
26  agencies  with  a  total  budget  estimate 
of  about  $12,560  million. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  are 
some  four  or  five  Government  corpora- 
tions with  budget  estimates  of  perhaps 
$125  million  for  which  there  is  not  one 
penny  of  appropriated  funds  involved. 
What  is  involved  is  limitations  on  ex- 
penditure of  their  own  funds.  I  think 
I  can  say  with  some  accuracy  that  we  are 
submitting  this  to  you  and  asking  for 
your  support  on  just  alx)ut  as  unanimous 
a  proposition  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  get  seven  men  to  agree  to  considering 
this  many  agencies  and  on  this  amount 
of  money.  Now  all  of  us  are  here  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  and,  certainly,  you 
are  entitled  to  have  all  the  information 
you  want.  We  are  ready  to  do  our  best 
to  give  that  information  to  you  either 
individually  or  collectively  as  a  subcom- 
mittee. Each  one  of  these  gentlemen 
knows  as  much  about  this  bill  as  I  do, 
and  while  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too 
much  time,  I  do  hope  that  we  will  use 
some  time  to  get  this  information  to  our 
colleagues  and.  of  course,  we  do  want  to 
share  our  3  hours  with  our  colleagues 
who  are  not  members  of  the  committee, 
if  they  desire  time.  So,  with  that  in 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  respectfully 
and  prayerfully  ask  our  colleagues  to  go 
along  with  us.  and  I  will  now  try  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  you  may  wish 
to  ask,  and  I  will  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  help  me,  if  I  do  not  know  the  answers. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  about  the  con- 
trol tower  Installations  in  this  bill.  I 
believe  there  has  been  a  request  for  13 
locations,  and  I  have  a  particular  in- 
terest, as  the  gentleman  knows,  in  the 
installation  of  a  tower  at  the  Trlcity 
Airport  serving  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Bay  City.  Midland,  and  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  I  may  interrupt  my 
colleague,  may  I  say  it  is  a  very,  very 
busy  area.  Our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  has  been  most  ac- 
tive on  this  and  our  committee  can  re- 
port to  him  that  we  have  recommended 
in  this  bill  that  that  tower  be  constructed 
there,  and  the  agency  tells  us  It  is  also 
needed  and  they  Intend  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
TMr.  Thomas  1.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  his  conunittee 
for  the  usual  excellent  work  they  have 
done.  In  particular.  I  am  very  happy. 
sir.  to  see  reference  made  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Gainesville,  Fla.  I  re^ectfully 
call  the  attention  of  the  chairman  to  the 
language  on  page  17  of  the  report  which 
says:  . 

Tbe  Veterans'  Administration  has  received 
no  contractor  estimates  on  the  1963  projects 


and  the  costs  ought  to  be  reduced  10  to  12 
percent — 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  I  may  interrupt  my 
distinguished  friend.  I  think  that  is 
in  error.    It  ought  to  be  15  percent 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  And  the  state- 
ment m  the  report  continues: 

and  BtlU  provide  good,  functional  faculties 
that  observe  sound  space  efflclency  criteria 
and  omit  unnecessary  frUls  and  decorations. 

And  then  the  next  sentence  reads: 
Under     no     circumstances     should     local 

architects  be  permitted  to  build  monuments 

to  themselves. 

I  may  agree  with  all  of  that.  I  think 
that  may  be  good. 

But.  the  next  statement  reads  as 
follows: 

A  portion  of  savings  in  such  estimates  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  technical  services 
at  Gainesville. 

This  Is  the  question.  Does  the  chair- 
man believe  that  that  language  will  per- 
mit this  administration  to  go  ahead  with 
these  plans  to  build  this  much-needed 
facility  at  Gainesville? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Absolutely.  It  will 
take  care  of  Bay  Pines,  too.  and  there 
still  will  be  several  millions  of  dollars 
left  over. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  My  good  chairman 
has  made  me  so  happy  that  it  is  just 
impossible  to  express. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  fur- 
ther observation? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league not  to  stop  talking  because  we 
like  what  you  say. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  so  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman.  I  want 
to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  these 
funds  for  the  buildings  at  Gainesville  for 
which  we  have  been  waiting  for  years 
and  which  are  needed  so  desperately. 
May  I  again,  sir.  say  thank  you  and 
tell  you  what  an  excellent  job  I  think 
you  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  October,  after  15 
years  of  continuous  effort  on  the  part 
of  many  people,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration announced  approval  ot  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  to  be  located  at  Gaines- 
ville. Pla.  The  close  of  World  War  II 
witnessed  a  rapid  growth  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  veteran  populaticHi. 
Members  of  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation  at  that  time,  about  liMT.  un- 
dertook to  have  Gainesville  Included 
among  the  sites  for  VA  hospitals  con- 
templated in  the  expansion  program 
proposed  by  the  VeCerans'  Administra- 
tion. Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
a  significant  expansitxi  program  includ- 
ing a  project  to  be  located  at  Gaines- 
ville. A  site  was  chosen,  and  an  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  firm  was 
employed  to  design  a  building,  working 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Jacksonville 
district  office.  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
A  sum  approximating  $1  million  was 
si>ent.  When  construction  bids  and  the 
award  of  a  contract  were  about  to  be 
let.  President  Truman  suspended  the 
authorized  construction  of  24  VA  hos- 
pitals out  of  a  total  of  63  which  had  been 
authorized  and  for  whicb  Congress,  as 
indicated,  had  appropriated  funds. 
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In  June  1949.  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Hoxiae  and  Senate  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  conducted  hearings  on  each  of 
the  suspended  hospitals  and  the  cool- 
mittee  unanimously  included  the  Oaines- 
ville  hospital  among  14  of  the  suspended 
projects  for  which  immediate  construc- 
tion was  recommended.  Unfortunately, 
other  more  pressing  matters  prevented 
this  recommendation  from  final  congres- 
sional action. 

Subsequently,  all  sites  on  the  list  of 
suspended  hospitals  were  ordered  dis- 
posed of  with  one  exception,  the  one  at 
Gainesville.  In  March  1954.  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  had  rec- 
ommended that  the  site  at  Gainesville, 
Pla.,  be  maintained.  Subsequently,  the 
General  Services  Administration  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion retained  this  site. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1953,  I 
picked  up  where  my  predecessors  had 
left  off  and,  in  cooperation  with  our 
two  Senators,  and  other  members  of  the 
Florida  delegation,  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  an  effort  to  build  the  VA 
hospital  facility  at  Gainesville,  so  long 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Meantime, 
Florida's  veteran  population  has  contin- 
ued to  mount  and  statistics  clearly  show 
that  the  State  is  lagging  far  behind  the 
national  average  in  beds  and  accommo- 
dations needed  for  its  veterans. 

Individuals  interested  in  the  VA  facil- 
ity at  Gainesville  were  often  told  that 
the  lack  of  a  medical  school  was  a  re- 
tarding factor  in  not  moving  ahead  with 
the  hospital  at  that  site.  Finally,  the 
State  authorized  and  has  since  developed 
a  $20  million  health  center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  in  Gainesville,  which 
embraces  colleges,  schools,  and  depart- 
ments in  all  branches  of  the  healing 
sciences,  and  this  great  State  facility  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  several  years. 
Last  October,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration reconsidered  the  Gainesville  site 
in  the  light  of  the  new  medical  center 
which  has  been  located  there,  and  in 
light  of  the  continuing  and  increasing 
need  for  additional  veterans  facilities, 
our  able  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, John  S.  Gleason.  Jr..  announced 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  a  500 -bed  hospital  to 
be  located  at  Gainesville.  The  site 
chosen  for  this  new  facility  is  in  close 
proximity  to  and  will  have  a  coopera- 
tive and  friendly  relationship  with  the 
$20  million  J.  Hillis  Miller  Health  Center 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  latter  is 
prepared  to  assist  in  staffing  the  hospital 
and  cooperating  in  all  respects. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  sum 
of  $722,000  has  been  recommended  for 
design  and  planning  of  the  veterans  hos- 
pital at  Gainesville  in  the  President's 
budget,  and  that  this  amount  is  in- 
cluded among  the  items  totaling  $75,- 
500,000  for  veterans  hospitals  and  domi- 
ciliary facilities  in  the  budget  now  under 
consideration.  I  am  here  to  plead  for 
House  approval  of  this  sum.  The  early 
realization  of  this  project  will  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  ever-increasing 
veteran  population  of  the  State  of 
Florida. 

A  recent  survey  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting the  exact  status  of  the  present 
VA    hospital   program   in    Florida   dis- 


closes that  the  total  veteran  population 
In  Florida  as  of  the  last  census  wat 
664,021.  Of  this  number,  631,000  arfe 
eligible  for  hospitalization  in  VA  ho«t- 
pitals.  Total  veterans  hospitalized  th 
Florida  in  mid-April  1962  numbered 
1,484;  the  total  on  waiting  lists  numbered 
1,021.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Statte 
veteran  population  by  1965  will  be  700j- 
000.  The  long-range  plan  for  all  VA 
hospitals  in  Florida  would  provide  2,448 
beds  by  that  date.  The  national  ratio 
of  veterans  per  VA  hospital  bed  is  Itll 
to  1  at  the  present  time;  the  Florida 
ratio  is  425  to  1.  The  expansion  pro- 
gram of  which  the  Gainesville  facility' 
will  be  a  part,  should  bring  the  Florida 
ratio  of  veterans  per  VA  hospital  be|d 
to  286  to  1  by  the  year  1965. 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
President  Kennedy,  Vice  President  John- 
son, Veterans  Administrator  John  $. 
Gleason.  Jr.,  our  Florida  congressional 
delegation,  the  House  Committee  cm 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  for  making  the  Gainesville  VA 
Hospital  a  reality.  I  want  to  also  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairts, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Haley,  who  has  workftd 
imtiringly  for  years  on  behalf  of  vet- 
erans throughout  the  whole  country. 
Especially  in  Florida  the  veterans  of 
Florida  owe  him  a  tremendous  amount 
of  appreciation  for  his  efforts  on  thtiir 
behalf. 

I  also  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  committee  for  an  item  in  this  aja- 
propriations  bill  to  complete  our  Fed- 
eral building  at  Gainesville.  To  the 
item  of  $396,000  for  site  and  expenses 
previously  funded,  there  is  an  additional 
item  in  this  bill  of  $2,132,500,  for  this 
building,  making  a  total  appropriation 
of  $2,528,500. 

The  Federal  building  at  Gainesville 
has  been  outmoded  for  many  years. 
Plans  were  finalized  for  a  new  building 
about  the  beginning  of  World  War  U, 
but  because  of  that  terrible  conflict,  tl^is 
building,  as  well  as  many  others 
throughout  the  United  States  was  de- 
layed. 

I  know  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration was  impressed  by  the  ttfe- 
mendous  need  for  this  building  due  to  the 
great  pKjpulation  growth  of  the  area  that 
it  serves,  and  as  a  result,  several  years 
ago  recommended  the  new  building. 
This  step  today  is  a  logical  conclusion 
of  a  long  effort  to  get  this  needed  facility. 
I  hope  that  construction  will  begin  now 
in  just  a  short  while,  and  that  the  facil- 
ity so  long  needed  can  be  made  available 
to  the  community.  I  am  delighted  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Nebraska.      Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Nebraska.      Mr. 

Chairman,  I  notice  that  the  CAB  has 

had  a  reduction  in  their  appropriation 

.  in  this  bill.    We  in  Nebraska  are  serjed 

by    an   outstanding   feeder    airline,  the 

Frontier  Airline  of  Denver.     We  h^ve 

three  routes,  one  north  and  south  ttnd 

two  east  and  west.    We  are  particulitly 

concerned  in  regard  to  the  specific  effiect 

of  this  reduction  on  these  feeder  air- 


lines. I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question :  Will  this  reduction  in  the  CAB 
funds  affect  our  feeder  airline  opei-a- 
tions  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Not  one  bit.  We  do 
not  want  to  cripple  your  airlines.  You 
are  entitled  to  good  service.  All  we  are 
attempting  to  do  is  to  get  you  better 
service  and  at  the  same  time  "-get  it  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  whatever  the  costs  are,  that  will 
be  a  debt  and  it  is  going  to  have  to  be 
paid.  This  debt  will  not  occur  for  a 
number  of  months  in  its  entirety.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  we  in  effect 
have  been  a  little  overgenerous  with  the 
CAB. 

I  want  to  commend  our  distinguished 
colleague  here.  He  is  a  most  valuable 
Member.     He  has  worked  at  the  job. 

For  the  first  time,  and  I  will  ask  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  If 
I  am  not  coirect,  our  subcommittee  in- 
vited in  the  feeder  airlines  for  a  discus- 
sion of  their  problems.  We  went  into 
it  and  found  in  a  good  many  instances 
some  savings  could  be  made.  This  will 
not  hurt  them.  Tell  that  to  your  people. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  who  has  charge 
of  legislation  in  this  field,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  have  him  help  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin  I 
mentioned  that  the  CAB  requested  some- 
thing like  $84,500,000  for  this  purpose 
but  that  the  committee  felt  that  the  sum 
of  $71,900,000  or  thereabouts  would  be 
sufficient;  they  made  a  reduction  of  some 
$12  million,  roughly  speaking.  It  is  my 
undei-standing  that  the  estimate  that 
was  made  by  the  committee  and  the 
amount  that  is  included  in  this  bill  for 
this  purpose  is  simply  an  educated  guess 
on  the  part  of  the  committee;  and  I  pr.  - 
sume  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  i,  a 
continuing  obligation,  that  if  the  figure  of 
$71,900,000  turns  out  to  be  insufficient, 
the  matter  will  be  further  considered  by 
the  gentleman  and  his  sutxjommittee. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league is  eminently  correct.  I  want  to 
say  as  to  the  educated  guess  that  should 
it  turn  out  that  the  figure  is  not  suffi- 
cient, we  will  straighten  it  out  and  take 
care  of  it.  The  committee  felt,  however, 
that  the  figure  was  approximately  right. 
The  budget  estimate  was  for  $85  million. 
The  committee  felt  in  the  light  of  past 
experience  that  this  figure  could  be  cut 
$10  million  or  $11  million,  for  we  found 
in  a  previous  year  we  had  appropriated 
$7  million  or  $8  million  too  much.  The 
gentleman  is  correct,  the  committee  will 
t)e  ready  to  correct  any  deficiency  in  a 
supplemental  appropriation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is 
presently  in  the  process  of  making  a 
survey  of  this  specific  problem,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  so-called  feeder 
or  rural  service  airlines,  and  they  are 
doing  this  also  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Association  of  Local  Transport  Air- 
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lines,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
ALTA,  The  purpose  of  this,  I  think,  is 
to  find  some  way  by  which  the  subsidy 
can  eventually  be  reduced  whether  it  be 
through  the  development  of  aircraft 
.sijecifically  adapted  to  the  needs  of  local 
.service  or  otherwise.  It  is  my  under- 
.s landing  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  to  report  to  the  President  by 
June  30.  1963.  on  a  program  of  reducing 
subsidy  payments. 

I  appreciate  the  response  given  to  me 
b^-  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  I 
feel  certain  that  the  service  of  the  local 
sei-vice  airlines  is  not  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  THOMi\S.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOM<\S.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  8  of  the  bill 
there  is  $41,959,000  to  be  credited  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund.  My  ques- 
tion is.  Does  this. meet  the  annual  re- 
quirement on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  the  $41  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  question.  It  is  a 
good  question  and  it  is  a  timely  one. 
But  let  us  review  the  whole  situation. 
Tlie  gentleman  is  familiar  with  it. 

To  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  even  as 
of  today  the  fund  is  insolvent  to  the  tune 
of  $33  billion.  What  we  are  doing  here 
is  like  we  did  last  year,  the  year  before 
that,  and  the  year  before  that.  We  ap- 
propriate to  tlie  civil  service  retirement 
fund.  There  is  nothing  partisan  about 
that.  The  previous  administration  did 
not  like  it.  this  administration  does  not 
like  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  ad- 
ministration would  not  use  it  and  turned 
it  back  to  the  Treasury  last  year. 

This  covers  the  cost  of  increased  an- 
nuities provided  certain  retired  em- 
ployees by  virtue  of  legislation.  It  keeps 
the  fund  from  being  $41  million  more  in- 
solvent. That  is  what  the  $41  million  is 
for. 

Answering  the  gentleman's  question, 
to  put  it  on  an  even  footing  on  an  annual 
basis  would  require  an  appropriation  in 
addition  to  this  $41  million  of  what? 
One  billion  dollars,  approximately.  How 
does  that  $1  billion  arise?  It  arises 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  if  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  for  the  last  20  or  30  years 
had  been  paying  its  fair  share  then  there 
would  be  that  much  interest  accruing  to 
the  fund  annually  that  is  not  accruing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  in  reaUty,  then, 
a  token  payment? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  only  a  token  pay- 
ment? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  10  of  the  bill 
there  is  $10,000  for  representation  al- 
lowance and  additional  entertainment 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  My 
question  is.  Why  single  out  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  alone  of  the  regulatory 
bcdico  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Because  they,  alonj 
with  one  or  two  others,  do  have  tremen- 
dous oversea  operational  responsibilities. 


Most  of  these  inter-American  lines  are 
operating  overseas  and  they  have  some 
international  responsibilities.  It  is  for 
that  reason  and  for  that  reason  alone 
that  we  gave  them  this  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  would  be  surprised  if  other  regu- 
latory agencies  do  not  have  some  inter- 
national ramifications  these  days 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes,  but  not  compa- 
rable to  this  agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  j  ust  a  matter  of  de- 
gree as  to  who  gets  the  $10,000  for  the 
tools  of  the  trade,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Rooney]  refers  to  them. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  cannot  argue  too 
much  with  the  gentleman  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  13  there  is  $2 
million  for  the  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, or  whatever  it  is  called.  I  thought 
we  were  about  through  appropriating  to 
the  Dulles  International  Airport.  What 
do  we  have  m  that  now,  better  than  $100 
miUion? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  right,  about 
$105  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Including  this? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Including  this  $3  mil- 
lion it  will  be  about  $108  mUlion,  as  well 
as  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  is  that  going  to 
stop?  And  when  is  that  airport  going 
to  become  operational? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Between  October  15 
and  November  1  of  this  year  is  the 
best  and  latest  information  we  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  estimate  is  better 
than  the  one  that  it  would  be  operational 
last  July,  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  right.  They 
are  not  operating  now,  that  is  obvious. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  gentleman  has 
some  reason  to  believe  now  that  Dulles 
will  be  m  op>eration  some  time  this  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Certainly  no  later 
than  Thanksgiving,  would  be  my  guess. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  have  any 
hangars  out  there  now? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  There  is  $3  mil- 
lion in  here  to  build  one,  a  two-bay  han- 
gar, and  that  is  all.  If  we  ever  go  into 
building  some  big  ones,  we  may  need 
another  $10  or  $15  million,  but  we  want 
the  private  lines  to  build  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  those  hangars  be 
paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No;  by  the  private 
lines. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  money  to  be  paid 
back? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  This  $3  million  is  go- 
ing to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers,  but  the 
taxpayers  will  recoup  it  in  less  than  20 
years,  is  what  we  understand.  We  have 
been  urging  the  FAA  to  get  the  private 
lines  to  put  up  their  own  money  to  build 
some  big  ones,  but  they  claim  they  have 
had  a  period  of  hard  times,  and  we  all 
know  that  is  true.  But  what  another  12 
months  will  bring  is  another  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  note  that  there  is  $2 
million  included  in  this  bill  for  the  pres- 
ent National  Airport.  What  are  we 
doing  putting  another  $2  million  into 
contruction  at  that  aii-port  if  Dulles  Air- 
port is  going  to  be  operational  this  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  have  a  group  of 
odds  and  ends.   It  is  making  money  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.     It  is  doing  what? 

Ml-.  THOMAS.    It  is  making  money. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  revenue 
was  decreasing  rather  than  going  up. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Of  course,  they  have 
not  been  taking  new  planes  out  of  there. 
It  is  more  than  paying  for  itself .  It  is 
making  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  Dulles  Air- 
port opens  up  what  is  going  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  National  Airport  and  the  $2 
million  in  additional  money? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  My  guess  is  that  it 
would  keep  on  making  money.  The  rea- 
son I  make  this  statement  is  this:  If  you 
will  recall,  several  years  ago  a  number 
of  these  contracts  were  made  out  there, 
and  they  were  made  too  cheaply.  May  I 
point  out  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  that  we  all 
complained  about  it.  and  we  have  kept 
on  hammering  away.  When  these  con- 
tracts are  renegotiated  the  price  goes  up 
and  up.  That  is  going  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  and  will  make  a  big  dif- 
ference in  your  net  profit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  I  hope  the  genUe- 
man  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS .    I  do,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  am  afraid  this  $2 
million  that  you  are  making  appropri- 
ations for  in  this  bill  for  improvements 
and  construction  at  the  National  Air- 
port is  going  to  go  down  the  drain  like 
a  lot  of  other  things  go  down  the  drain 
around  here. 

Ml-.  THOMAS.  We  watch  that  pretty 
carefully.  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed 
throughout  the  committee  that  this 
thing  will  be  all  right  in  the  future. 

We  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  gen- 
tleman's help.  We  are  always  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman's  suggestions. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  comphment  the  subcom- 
mittee on  its  work  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  request.  If  any  Mem- 
ber wants  to  know  the  true  story  and 
the  full  story  of  our  entire  veterans  pro- 
gram, this  hearing  which  this  subcom- 
mittee has  conducted  this  year  is  the 
most  complete  story  of  our  veterans  pro- 
gram that  has  been  made  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  item  which  appears  in 
the  hearings,  and  that  is  with  reference 
to  our  non-service-connected  pensions 
program.  This  year  in  the  bill  is  about 
$1.75  billion  for  non -service-connected 
pensions.  Approximately  $1.3  billion  of 
this  goes  to  World  War  I  veterans.  If 
we  did  not  change  one  word  in  our  non- 
service-connected  veterans  laws,  the  cost 
of  this  program  will  go  up  to  something 
over  $4  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  some  167 
pension  bills  in  our  committee  this  year. 
We  will  start  hearings  again  next  week. 
But  I  would  like  for  the  membership  to 
take  a  look  at  these  hearings  and  see 
what  our  pension  program  is  today. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  valuable  contribution  and 
assistance. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  I  too  want  to  com- 
mend tbe  subcommittee  for  Its  consid- 
eration in  pcurticular  of  the  construction 
of  the  hospital  and  dfunlcilary  facilities 
as  they  relate  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  the  favorable  consideration  it  gave 
these  needed  facilities  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  MatthkwsI  with  respect  to 
the  Oatnesville  hospital  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  $1,722,000  for  Bay 
Pines  architectural  and  engineering 
services,  appropriated  back  in  1958,  is 
being  retained  and,  in  particular,  the 
new  language  on  page  17  of  the  reiiort 
which  provides  as  follows: 

The  committee  recommends  that  $1,722,- 
000  previously  appropriated  for  techiilcal 
aenrlcee  for  Bay  Pines,  Fla.,  remain  ear- 
marked looking  toward  new  construction  at 
that  lite  If  and  when  the  Administrator 
deems  It  In  the  public  interest  to  begin 
such  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  is  most 
significant,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  making  this,  in  effect, 
factual  finding  as  a  result  of  the  lengthy 
hearings  which  the  gentleman  from 
Tescas  [Mr.  Tcague]  just  referred  to  and 
which  I  think  were  essential. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  the  product  of 
the  thinking  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle; 
it  is  unanimous. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man; I  am  delighted  to  know  that.  I 
understand  that  was  the  case.  The  re- 
port on  page  17  indicates,  and  I  quote: 

Florida  ^teran  population  is  growing 
rapidly  and  the  probabilities  are  more  hos- 
pital facilities  will  be  needed  shortly  In  that 
area. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  by  that  is  meant 
the  Bay  Pines  area. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee.  This  repwrt 
rebuts  and  does  away,  I  hope,  with  some 
of  the  hobgoblins  that  are  going  around 
with  regard  to  Bay  Pines,  for  instAnce, 
to  the  abandonment  of  Bay  Pines  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Gleason.  VA  Adminis- 
trator, in  the  hearings  on  page  276 
on  the  basis  of  some  phantom  medical 
school  that,  is  believed  to  exist  sometime 
in  the  indefinite  future  in  some  unde- 
fined central  part  of  the  State  of  Florida 
and  indicates  future  veteran  growth  in 
Florida  justifies  retaining  this  ear- 
marked appropriation  for  future  expan- 
sion of  Bay  Pines.  And  is  not  that  the 
intention  of  the  subcommittee's  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  will  discuss 
this  matter  at  length  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  committee  that  it  has  been  an 
extreme  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  serve  as  a  memb^  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
have  been  a  member  for  the  past  10  years 
and  it  is  a  very  refreshing  and  rewarding 
a.ssignment.  As  everyone  knows,  this  ap- 
propriation bill  embraces  a  good  many 


agencies  of  our  Federal  Government.  |[ 
might  point  out  that  it  involves  some  30 
Independent  agencies,  more  than  th^ 
number  covered  by  any  other  committee 
or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress.  Dur>- 
ing  the  course  of  our  hearings  we  toolc 
some  4,000  or  more  pages  of  testimony 
over  a  period  of  several  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pausje 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Te»|- 
as  [Mr.  Thomas! .  I  think  we  may  all 
feel  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  many 
courtesies,  for  his  understanding,  and  I 
might  add,  his  knowledge  of  the  many 
facets,  operations,  and  f imctions  of  these 
many  agencies.  He  seems  to  have  & 
grasp  of  the  inner  workings  of  thetC 
agencies.  He  knows  the  problems  and 
the  pitfalls.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  in  harmony  with  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  so  far  as  this  subcommittee  is  conl- 
cemed;  on  the  majority  side,  the  gentle*- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  I.  the  gen*- 
tleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BoLANDl;  and  on  my  side  of  the 
conunittee  it  has  been  an  extreme  pleast- 
ure  to  have  working  at  my  side  the  genj- 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  iMit 
Jonas  1  and  the  gentleman  from  Arli- 
zona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  this  imf- 
portant  and  extensive  coverage,  the  inr 
dependent  offices  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  I  want  first  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  totajl 
budget  request  to  your  committee  fot 
these  26-odd  agencies  of  our  Federal 
Government  amounted  to  $12,560  mil>- 
lion.  In  this  bill  as  recommended  by 
your  committee,  we  have  approved  or 
recommended  the  amount  of  $11,501 
million  which — and  I  say  this  is  worthy 
of  note — is  a  net  reduction  of  $1.03p 
million. 

This  is  no  small  amount.  If  it  werp 
possible  for  each  and  every  subcommit*- 
tee  on  appropriations  to  bring  in  $. 
similar  reduction  we  would  have  a  subi- 
stantial  reduction  in  overall  spending. 
We  could  easily  have  a  balanced  budget]; 
yes.  tax  reduction  would  be  in  order. 

May  I  point  out  that  there  are  a  numt- 
ber  of  changes  or  adjustments  involved 
in  this  appropriations  bill  when  it  1^ 
compared  to  the  independent  offices  bill$ 
of  previous  years.  For  example,  we  not^ 
have  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council.  We  have,  too,  the  Na*- 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Then  another  recent  and  neW 
organization  or  agency  added  to  thfe 
independent  offices  bill  is  the  Office  olf 
Science  and  Technology,  under  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Then, 
too,  under  previous  organization  funcf- 
tions  we  considered  all  emergency 
planning,  disaster,  civil  defense,  anj 
such  matters,  under  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  Now  we  have 
in  being  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
civil  defense  is  now  under  the  Defense 
Department  by  virtue  of  certain  reorL 
ganizations  and  transfers  by  Executi?fe 
order  of  the  President. 

With  the  creation,  the  growth,  and 
the  development  of  the  National  Aero^ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  with 
the  constant  and  rapid  growth  of  the 


Federal  Aviation  Agency,  with  the  im- 
portance of  science  to  our  economy. 
security,  and  yes,  our  well-being,  all  of 
which  has  stimulated  rapid  growth 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
all  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  coupled  with 
normal  expansion  in  governmental  re- 
quirements and  responsibilities  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  this  particular 
appropriation  bill  that  is  before  us  today, 
covering,  as  it  does,  26  agencies,  would  be 
substantially  higher  than  heretofore.  I 
have  made  no  attempt  to  develop  com- 
parative figures  with  the  past  or  with 
trends  nor  with  this  area  of  govern- 
mental service,  but  I  do  know  that  your 
committee  has  made  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant adjustments  upward  and  down- 
ward which  I  believe  warrant  your  atten- 
tion. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  me  to 
summarize  tiie  adjustments  which  tend 
to  reduce  this  appropriation  bill  by  some 
$1,158  million  below  the  budget  request. 
First  and  foremost,  the  budget  estimates 
proposed  about  $460  million  for  a  new 
program  of  fallout  shelter  incentives 
throughout  the  Nation  in  the  form  of 
grants.  These  grants  were  intended  to 
cover  a  stibstantial  p>ortion  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  shelters  in  certain  non- 
profit institutions  such  as  schools  and 
hospitals.  As  you  know,  this  program 
and  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the 
Defense  Department. 

Already  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  studies,  mapping,  and 
surveys,  in  connection  with  fallout  shel- 
ters. The  wisdom  of  this  plan  and  the 
basic  issue  of  "Shelters"  continues  to  be 
a  matter  of  controversy.  The  point  re- 
mains, however,  that  no  legal  or  legis- 
lative authority  exists  for  the  proposed 
$460  million  fallout  shelter  program. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  com- 
mittee was  not  in  a  position  to  consider 
appropriating  funds  in  this  bill  for  the 
shelter  construction  program.  By  the 
same  token,  the  committee  reduced  this 
appropriation  bill  some  $35  million, 
which  was  included  for  the  construction 
of  fallout  shelters  in  existing  Federal 
buildings.  Here  again,  the  same  piin- 
ciple  applies,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
valid  reason  to  have  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  people  protected  as  against  the 
general  population  of  our  Nation. 

The  committee  hsis  allowed  $65  million 
for  operation  and  maintenance  for  civil 
defense,  which  is  the  same  level  as  that 
of  last  year,  but  it  does  constitute  a  re- 
duction in  the  budget  request  of  about 
$61  million.  In  the  absence  of  shelters, 
the  request  for  stocking  supplies  of  some 
$56  million  was  deleted. 

In  this  general  area  of  civil  defense, 
the  bill  does  provide  $5.5  million  to  main- 
tain the  present  stockpile  of  medical 
supplies  and  emergency  hospitals.  Ac- 
tually, the  $41  million  budget  estimate 
for  this  purpose  includes  over  $31  million 
for  new  procurement.  The  committee, 
as  we  point  out  in  our  report,  does  not 
recommend  funds  for  further  acquisition 
until  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  better  control  over 
existing  inventories. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  area  of 
function  under  this  bill.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.    There 
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is  no  question  as  to  the  importance,  the 
vital  responsibilities  and  the  constant 
increase  in  the  problems  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  FAA.  However,  we  have 
found  It  wise  and  proper  and  possible 
to  reduce  funds  for  this  agency  by  some 
$71  million.  This  leaves  a  sizable  sum. 
and  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are 
ijroviding  for  this  agency  to  the  tune  of 
S714  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  FAA  operations  are  worldwide  in 
scope  on  a  24-hour  day  basis.  They 
have  installations  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  provide  ser\'ices  wherever  the 
United  States  carriers  fly.  To  give  you 
.•iome  idea  of  the  size  of  this  operation, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  maintains 
348  flight  service  stations  to  relay  flight 
and  weather  data;  37  air  control  or  traf- 
fic control  centers:  257  airport  control 
towers;  3.907  air  navigation  and  traffic 
control  facilities.  In  addition  to  this 
the  FAA  administers  the  airport  pro- 
nvam.  In  that  connection,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  are  providing 
in  this  bill  $75  million  to  finance  the 
srants-in-aid  for  airports  for  the  year 
1964.  Also.  $20  million  is  included  to 
liquidate  contracts  with  municipalities 
for  airport  con.etruction  under  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act.  Also,  under  the  FAA 
are  the  two  Washington  airports  which 
have  l)een  mentioned  earlier  in  the  dis- 
cussion. I  refer  to  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airiwrt  and  the  Dulles  Interna- 
tional AirrKJrt. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  bring 
your  attention  to  the  cost  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  housekeeping  service  and 
management  agency  wTiich  is  known  to 
all  of  us  as  the  General  Sei-vices  Admin - 
isti-ation. 

It  is  a  tremendous  operation  when  you 
stop  to  realize  and  put  together  the  serv- 
ices and  functions  of  such  integral  parts 
of  General  Services  as  repair  and  im- 
provement of  public  buildings,  construc- 
tion of  pul)lic  buildings.  Federal  supply 
service,  utilization  and  disposal  service, 
transportation  and  communication  serv- 
ice, strategic  and  critical  materials,  the 
archives  and  records  service,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  has 
made  a  reduction  of  $12  million  in  the 
funds  for  real  property  operations,  but 
the  $175  million  allowed  for  this  purpose 
is  $2  million  higher  than  last  year. 
There  is  considerable  interest  and  con- 
cern relative  to  the  new  construction  of 
public  building  projects,  and  we  have 
included  over  $155  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. You  will  find  the  list  of  these  con- 
struction projects  on  page  10  of  our  com- 
mittee reix»rt. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  it  might  be 
well  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
.substantial  reduction  in  the  bill.  I  refer 
to  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpile,  which  is  under  the  custody  of 
General  Services. 

As  stated  in  our  report,  we  have  held 
for  several  years  the  conviction  that 
from  $3  to  $5  billion  worth  of  stockpile 
•  materials  could  be  disposed  of  without 
crippling  our  national  defense  effort. 
The  administration  has  indicated  that 
upward  of  $800  million  a  year  could  be 
disposed  of  without  harm  to  markets  or 
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prices.  In  any  event,  we  have  disallowed 
the  budget  item  or  request  of  $38  miUion 
for  this  purpose  with  the  idea  and  the 
direction  that  $18  miUlon  of  It  be  used 
from  the  sales  of  materials  for  operating 
expenses,  storage,  and  such  costs. 

Although  there  are  some  reductions 
applicable  to  nearly  every  agency  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  generally  speaking, 
this  appropriation  provides  for  more 
money  than  we  appropriated  last  year. 

I  believe  I  should  tell  you  of  one  par- 
ticular place  where  the  committee  has 
Increased  this  bill  over  that  of  the 
budget.  We  have  included,  as  has  been 
mentioned  by  our  chairman,  particularly 
as  a  result  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross],  near- 
ly $42  million  over  and  above  the  budget 
for  payment  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  for  1963  costs  of  annuity  in- 
creases provided  to  certain  retired  em- 
ployees. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  pa.ssed  legislation  in  1961 
making  the  annuity  increases  perma- 
nent. We  are  obligated  to  provide  the 
funds  to  meet  this  current  obligation 
as  it  is  currently  due  and  halt  the  raid- 
ing of  this  fund  by  any  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  come  to  NASA. 
We  just  passed  the  conference  report  on 
this  authorization,  i  need  not  describe 
the  scope  of  this  program  and  the  rapid 
strides  and  expansions  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  all-important  field.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  progress 
in  space  exploration  has  been  outstand- 
ing, and  all  concerned  deserve  com- 
mendation for  the  superior  achieve- 
ments thus  far. 

As  the  conference  report  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  disclosed,  this  is 
costly  business,  and  the  end,  I  might  add, 
is  not  in  sight.  We  are  told  by  the  NASA 
officials  that  they  will  require  more  funds 
each  year  as  we  move  along,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  over  the  span  of  the  next 
10  years  we  will  spend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $50  billion  for  this  purpose.  The 
budget  request  for  NASA  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  amounts  to  $3,787  million  as 
compared  with  1962  appropriations  of 
$1,672  million. 

We  have  approved  and  included  in  this 
bill  about  $3,644  billion,  which  is  nearly 
$2  billion  over  last  year,  but  a  $143  mil- 
lion reduction  from  the  original  request. 
This  cut  is  small  compared  to  their  over- 
all expenditures,  and  $90  million  will 
come  out  of  their  "research,  develop- 
ment, and  OF>erations,"  while  $53  million 
will  come  out  of  their  "construction  of 
facilities"  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  you  a  run- 
down of  the  most  significant  reductions 
in  this  bill.  All  In  all,  this  $1,058  billion 
reduction  is  most  substantial  and  mean- 
ingful in  its  application  to  reducing  ex- 
penditures and  balancing  the  Federal 
budget;  yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we 
can  give  you  assurance  that  no  agency 
or  program  has  been  harmed,  and  no 
service  impaired.  These  26  independent 
agencies,  many  of  them  regulatory  in 
character,  are  efficient,  responsible,  and 
dedicated,  and  a  credit  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  outstanding  among 
these  agencies  and  the  largest  in  point 


of  money  requirements,  is  that  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  involved  in  pro- 
viding care,  services,  and  benefits  to  the 
veterans  of  America.  Your  committee 
has  included  in  this  bill  the  entire  budget 
request  of  $5,549  billion  for  the  sev- 
eral programs  and  operating  expenses  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  of  which 
$3,832  billion  is  for  compensation  and 
pensions.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have 
a  veteran  population  today  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  22  million  and,  according  to 
the  Veterans*  Administration's  testi- 
mony. 2.373,000  veterans  are  drawing 
compensation,  and  2  million  pensions. 

In  response  to  our  inquiries  on  the 
gerieral  subject  of  trends,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  officials  indicated  that 
the  pension  program  will  not  reach  the 
peak,  under  present  laws  and  assuming 
no  change,  until  the  year  1995.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  direct  benefits,  the  record 
shows  that  600,000  veterans  are  treated 
annually  in  our  veterans  hospitals;  98,- 
000  are  involved  in  training  r«x)grams; 
and  225.000  receiving  guaranteed  or  di- 
rect loans. 

The  medical  care  and  hospital  pro- 
grams require  more  than  $1  billion  for 
this  next  year,  which  is  about  $30  million 
higher  than  the  1962  level.  The  veter- 
ans hospital  program,  the  largest  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  plans  for  121,144  op- 
erating beds,  with  an  average  patient 
load  of  about  111,000.  As  you  know,  the 
general  authorization  provides  for  125.- 
000  beds. 

In  step  with  the  10-year  program  for 
icplacement  and  modernization  of  the 
veterans  hospital  and  domiciUary  fa- 
cilities, we  have  included  $75  million 
for  this  general  pui-pose.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  other  programs,  all  of 
which  are  obligations  and  must  be  met 
with  the  necessary  funds.  As  I  indi- 
cated previously,  this  is  one  area  where 
the  committee  has  included  the  full 
budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  in  all.  I  believe  this 
indep>endent  offices  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1963,  to  be  soimd  and  reason- 
able. We  have  tried  to  do  an  effective 
job  in  dealing  with  the  requests  of  these 
many  agencies,  and  while  these  suljust- 
ments  may  not  please  everyone,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  reduction  of  8.4  percent  will 
in  no  way  impede  or  haim  these  essential 
programs  and  services,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  It  exceeds  a 
similar  appropriation  of  last  year  by 
about  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  place  a  stamp  of  approval  on 
this  appropriation  as  your  committee 
has  recommended  it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Yes;  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  committee,  because  I  notice  that  in 
this  bill  limitations  have  been  put  on 
administrative  funds  so  that  they  can- 
not be  used  to  promote  back-door  si>end- 
ing.  I  think  the  committee  is  doing  a 
wonderful  job  in  trying  to  restore  to  the 
Congress  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  funds.  I  want  to  remind  the  commit- 
tee that  recently  the  Foreign  Assistance 
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Act  went  through.  There  was  $1  bil- 
lion in  IwekHloor  ^endins  in  that  par- 
ticular bill  which  carried  the  authoriia- 
tion  f (HT  fordign  assistance.  I  hope  ttiat 
the  same  provision  will  be  put  in  ad- 
ministrative funds  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriation  bill  and  do  away 
with  the  loaning  authority  to  loan  and 
reloan  funds  without  scrutiny  and  an- 
nual review  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.      

Mr.  08TERTA0.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  sub- 
committee has  continued  to  resist  the 
policy  of  back-door  spending  and  where- 
ever  possible  we  have  provided  funds  by 
direct  appropriation  rather  than  the 
automatic  authorization  to  continue 
raiding  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yatks]  as  much  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  with  a  profound  feel- 
ing of  sadness.  This  will  be  the  last 
time  I  address  myself  to  the  independent 
offices  appropriations  bill  as  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
One  cannot  easily  take  his  leave  from 
close  friends  with  whom  he  has  worked 
for  the  last  14  years  without  having  some 
sentiment  stir.  The  bonds  established  in 
ccmunittee  over  the  years  are  very  firm. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  is  of 
great  significance.  One  has  only  to  ex- 
amine the  bill  and  the  report  to  note  tlv 
very  important  agencies  whose  financial 
activities  are  within  the  supervision  of 
this  subcMnmittee.  and  one  has  only  to 
note  the  tremendous  sums  with  which 
the  subcommittee  deals  to  realize  the 
great  responsibilities  its  members  bear. 
Fortunately,  over  the  years,  this  subcom- 
mittee has  been  comprised  of  members 
who  have  been  recognized  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as  being  among  the  most  ca- 
pable and  conscientious  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
of  course,  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  ThomasI  is 
a  unique  and  outstanding  personality 
possessing  imusual  talents  and  remark- 
able ability.  Every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, not  only  of  this  House  but  of  the 
other  body,  hold  him  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  admiration.  The  greatest 
compHment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  legisla- 
tor is  that  "he  knows  his  bill."  Yet.  in 
its  application  to  our  chairman,  such  a 
tribute  seems  to  be  a  gross  imderstate- 
ment.  The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Al- 
BKXT  Thomas,  knows  as  much  about  the 
independent  agencies  as  do  its  execu- 
tives. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  the  other  able  and 
distineruished  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
the  Honorable  Jox  Evins.  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
WASD  BoLAHD.  and  my  good  friends  on 
the  minority  side,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Tork,  HASOUt  Ostsrtag,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Chaklss 
Jonas,  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
JoHW  RifODxa.  They  are  conscientious, 
hard-worldng    members   and    we   have 


been   close   personal   friends   over   lihe 
years,  even  when  we  disagreed.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  imposslple 
to  list  the  outstanding  contributions  of 
this  subcommittee  in  the  14  years  tKiat 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  Landmarks 
which  come  quickly  to  mind  are  the  Co- 
operation given  by  the  subcommitte«i  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  ifnd 
particularly  to  the  International  Q0o- 
physical  Year.  In  this  great  experiment, 
scientists  from  nations  all  over  the  world 
imdertook  a  cooi)erative  study  which  Vf&s 
moniunental  in  expanding  the  frontijers 
of  scientific  knowledge.  I  remem^)er 
with  much  pleasure  the  great  pride 
with  which  our  members  listened  to  the 
great  scientists  of  our  Nation  as  tibey 
told  us  of  their  plans,  of  their  work,  ftnd 
of  their  results. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  outstand- 
ing in  the  support  it  has  given  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  pro- 
gram. It  has  never  hesitated  in  approv- 
ing every  doll£U-  needed  to  make  sure 
that  the  veterans  of  our  country  received 
the  best  medical  care  available.  The 
improvements  in  the  field  of  prosthetics, 
the  great  advances  in  combating  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases,  the  steps 
forward  in  the  fields  of  heart  disease. 
cancer,  diseases  of  the  aging  and  pBy- 
chiatry  in  the  Veterans'  Adminlstrattlon 
can  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to 
the  solid  support  of  this  subcommltltee 
to  the  medical  research  program. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  in  accepting  my 
request  for  $5  million  above  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  recommendation  several 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  emplofting 
desperately  needed  psychiatric  perion- 
nel  to  rehabilitate  veterans  having  men- 
tal disturbances.  The  testimony  bellore 
the  subcommittee  shows  that  as  a  rQ$ult 
of  this  appropriation,  the  rate  of  reha- 
bilitation was  speeded  up  and  veterRns 
were  able  to  take  their  places  with  their 
families  much  more  quickly.  Unltor- 
tunately,  the  nimiber  of  psychiatric  cases 
is  still  growing,  and  the  progress  we  lare 
making  in  the  field  is  slow — but  we  lare 
making  progress. 

Some  time  ago  the  subcommittee  «tent 
into  matters  which  are  now  receiving  Ithe 
serious  consideration  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public.  During  the  later  y^ars 
of  the  previous  administration,  our  sub- 
committee warned  against  the  overstock - 
piling  of  so-called  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  and  urged  the  Executive  to 
take  steps  to  curtail  the  purchase  of  Qia- 
terials  no  longer  needed. 

On  another  front  our  subcommittee 
went  into  the  cost  of  drugs  at  veterlans 
hospitals  and  suggested  that  the  oi)sts 
of  drugs  were  excessive.  In  this  ytar's 
hearings  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Vetenjins' 
Administration  is  purchasing  several 
drugs  from  foreign  sources  at  costs  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  price  of 
such  drugs  in  this  country.  The  ditugs 
purchased  were  certified  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  have  exactly  the 
same  content  as  the  higher  cost  drug$. 

It  is  weU  that  the  Congress  should  ex- 
amine into  the  prices  of  drugs  in  this 
country,  and  I  think  It  would  be  Well. 
too,  for  the  Congress  to  find  out  'irhy 
R  drug  like  Thalidomide  should  have  re- 


ceived such  wide  distribution  in  this 
country  before  it  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  activities  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, too,  have  always  received  the  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  our  subcommittee.  The 
contrast  between  the  operation  of  the 
commissions  in  this  administration  and 
the  previous  administration  are  the  dif- 
ference between  day  and  night.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission's  failure  to 
perform  Its  statutory  responsibility  was 
particularly  reprehensible.  The  new 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  undertak- 
ing its  responsibilities  in  the  manner 
which  Congress  intended. 

To  delve  into  the  relationship  between 
this  subcommittee  and  all  the  other 
agencies  for  which  it  has  appropriations 
responsibility  would  take  too  much 
time.  One  could  discuss  for  hours  the 
subcommittee's  interest  in  NASA  and  its 
programs:  the  growth  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  its  fine  work 
In  building  up  our  national  scientific 
community;  the  important  work  of 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  and  its  con- 
stituent agencies.  I  shall  not  do  so  at 
this  time.  The  good  work  of  the  sub- 
committee in  these  fields  shall  always 
be  wonderful  memories. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  great 
chairman  of  the  House  Conmiittee  on 
AppropnaUons,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  CLAasNCx  Can- 
non. He,  too,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  is  a  most  unique  individual. 
Skilled  and  learned  in  parliamentary 
law,  experienced  in  the  ways  of  Con- 
gress, thrifty  to  the  point  of  penny 
pinching  but  sympathetic  nevertheless 
to  worthy  causes,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Clarence  Cannon,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  his  colleagues  of  the 
House.  He  is  truly  a  man  of  wit  and 
wisdom. 

I  want  to  close  by  reiterating  the  fact 
that  I  have  enjoyed  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee very  much.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  work  of  the  entire  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  opportunities  which 
it  gave  to  build  the  close  friendships 
which  I  have  with  its  members, 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
does  not  serve  on  a  committee  oif  this 
Congress.  [>articularly  on  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  or 
for  that  matter,  a  legislative  committee. 
without  forming  some  opinion  of  those 
with  whom  he  serves.  One  comes 
quickly  to  recognize  their  talents  and 
their  abilities. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  today 
making  his  final  speech  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subconunittee  appropri- 
atioiLs  bill.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  great  record  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  YatesI, 
has  made  for  himself,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent service  he  has  rendered  to  his  na- 
tive city  of  Chicago  and  our  country. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  for  8  years  on  this  committee.  To 
me.  It  has  been  a  lesson  in  brilliance, 
ability,  and  intelligence  to  have  listened 
Eis  he  has  sharply  and  Incisively  ques- 
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tioned  the  witnesses  that  have  come  be- 
fore our  committee. 

I  take  this  time  to  thank  him,  cer- 
tainly on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  hi;;  own  district,  for  what  he  has 
done  in  the  various  fields  with  which  this 
committee  comes  in  contact.  Particu- 
larly do  [  single  out  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administration,  the  National 
Science  foundation,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  Independent 
0;!ices  Subcommittee  appropriations 
bill. 

As  I  recall  my  first  year  on  this  com- 
mittee some  8  years  ago.  when  we  had  a 
problem  vith  public  housing,  the  gentle- 
man that  comes  from  the  teeming  and 
turbulent  city  of  Chicago — one  of  the 
great  cities  of  this  Nation — one  of  the 
cities  where  they  have  tremendous  prob- 
lems in  public  housing — one  of  the  cities, 
as  do  all  great  cities  of  America,  that 
have  problems  in  overcrowded  and  de- 
tenoratini;  housing  and  civil  rights,  the 
gentleman  has  been  a  remarkable  cham- 
pion for  public  housing  not  only  in  this 
Congress  but  all  the  Congresses  in  which 
he  has  seved.  This  has  not  been  an 
ca.sy  ta.sk  ever  the  years,  but  he  has  faced 
this  task  because  he  knew  the  problem. 
He  was  bo.-n  and  brought  up  with  it  in 
Chicago.  He  earned  the  problems  of 
Chicago  to  his  work  on  this  committee 
and  to  his  work  on  this  floor. 

As  to  the  problems  of  the  aging.  I 
know  of  no  man  in  this  Congress  who 
has  attempted  to  do  more  with  respect  to 
the  problems  of  the  aging  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  who  is  now  in  the 
well.  He  has  done  a  remarkable  service 
in  the  field  of  geriatrics.  He  has  pro- 
tected the  older  employee  in  the  Federal 
service.  He  has  been  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  insure  that  persons  over  45  would 
not  be  discriminated  against  in  Federal 
employment. 

No  man  is  more  responsible  for  build- 
ing up  the  medical  research  program  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  than  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  YatesI. 

Tremendous  advances  have  been 
realized  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  the  field  of  medical  re.search.  New- 
drugs  and  different  treatment  have 
marked  this  advance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  more  than  anyone  else,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  construction  of  the 
splendid  veterans  hospital  that  now 
p races  Chicago.  Another  gem  in  his 
crown  is  the  Federal  office  building  that 
is  now  rising  on  the  Chicago  skyline. 
There  are  many  more  monuments  to  his 
splendid  labor  in  this  House  and  on  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  miss  the  great 
talents  and  abilities  of  our  colleague  on 
this  committee.  This  House  will  lose 
one  of  its  most  learned  and  able  debat- 
ers—a stanch  and  lucid  advocate  of  all 
those  things  that  make  for  a  better  and 
stronger  America. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  a  great  and  dis- 
tinguished public  servantr— a  credit  to 
his  Chicago  and  to  his  coimtry. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  should  like  to  join 
our  genial  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  In  those 
fine  words  he  had  to  say  about  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Yates).  It  has  been  my  privilege,  and 
my  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  many, 
many  years,  ever  since  he  has  been  in 
Congress.  I  know  him  intimately.  He  is 
a  fine  man  individually.  He  is' a  great 
letiislator. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  BoLANDl  detailed  many  fine  things 
in  which  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  YatesI.  has  taken  the  lead. 
I  subscribe  to  those  words. 

May  I  say  that  we  on  this  subcom- 
mittee will  miss  you.  but  not  only  that, 
the  membership  of  this  House  will  miss 
you  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Your 
friends  are  many.  You  count  them  by 
the  dozen.  I  want  to  wish  for  you  and 
your  family  the  very  best  of  everything. 

I  note  the  gentleman  is  running  for 
the  other  body.  'We  have  demoted  a  lot 
of  our  people,  and  I  presume  we  will  de- 
mote you.  too,  but  we  will  miss  you  just 
the  samo. 

Mr.  YATES.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CANNON     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tin  lemon  yield  ^ 

Mr.  YATES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irum  Mi.<i.souri. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
cei  lain  I  express  the  sentiment  of  every 
member  on  the  committee  and.  I  have 
no  doubt,  of  every  Member  of  the 
House — on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — when 
I  express  our  deep  regret  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  who 
has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  exerted  so  profound  an  in- 
fluence on  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  House — and  has  had 
so  intimate  a  place  in  our  hearts — is 
leaving  us  for  other,  if  less  green  fields. 
He  has  from  the  beginning  of  his  serv- 
ice, here  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  valuble  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress.  He 
has  championed  liberal  legislation.  He 
was  especially  helpful  in  the  early  years 
when  we  were  establishing  the  bench- 
marks of  defining  the  permanent  out- 
lines of  much  important  social  legisla- 
tion. 

He  has  personally  taken  especial  in- 
terest in  all  measures  affecting  the  peo- 
ple generally  and  the  consumer  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  cannot  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  man  here  in  the  House  and 
on  the  committee  and  the  subcommittee, 
very  long,  without  really  knowing  him 
personally.  Mr.  Yates  is  not  only  a 
great  legislator;  he  is  a  great  friend.  He 
is  a  friend  of  everybody  and  for  that  rea- 
son, of  course,  everybody  is  a  friend  of 
his.  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the 
pleasure  of  having  been  associated  with 
him  in  warmest  friendship  all  these 
years. 

He  leaves  us  to  go  to  another  body 
where  he  will  make  a  still  greater  record. 
He  could  stay  here  indefinitely.  His 
district  would  send  him  here  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  has  a  constituency  which 
he  has  served  so  faithfully  and  so  de- 
votedly   and    so    effectively    that    they 


would  return  him  to  Congress  year  after 
year  and  election  after  election  if  he  so 
desired. 

And  so  we  regretfully  bid  him  God- 
speed and  goodby  and  good  luck.  May 
his  shadow  never  grow  less. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Marshall]  who  is 
joining  me  in  leaving  the  House. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  for  14  years  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Yates].  During  that  time,  on  many  oc- 
casions. I  have  observed  his  fearless  at- 
titude in  fighting  most  effectively  for 
those  things  that  he  beheves  in.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  times  where  he  has 
been  able  to  do  so  many  things  for  the 
people  in  Illinois  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  things  that  I  thought  were  im- 
possible when  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois first  started  working  on  them  and 
yet  he  was  successful. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations and  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
many  times  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates]  and  I  have 
always  found  him  to  be  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and.  particularly  those  matters  deaUng 
with  research  and  providing  good  whole- 
some food  for  the  consumers  of  this 
country.  During  my  time  in  the  Con- 
gress there  has  never  been  a  time  that 
I  could  not  go  to  the  gentleman  frwn 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates]  to  ask  him  to  sup- 
port those  things  that  are  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture,  and  I  have  always  fotmd 
him  most  receptive. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  very  gracious  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  join  my  colleagues  on  the  Independent 
Offices  SubconMnittee  m  expressing  a 
deep  feeling  of  affection  for  the  gentle- 
man who  has  worked  so  closely  with  the 
rest  of  us  in  our  res[>onsibIe  task.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on  this 
committee  for  10  years.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  been  a  devoted  member 
and  he  has  made  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution. He  is  gracious  sund  friendly,  and 
I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  miss  you,  Mr. 
Yates,  in  the  days  ahead  when  the  rest 
of  us  continue  with  our  labors  on  this 
committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  gracious  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman.  I  remember  join- 
ing with  him  and  with  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  to  strike  a  real  blow 
in  behalf  of  our  aging  Federal  employees 
some  years  ago  when  this  subcommittee 
put  an  amendment  in  this  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  age  as  a  factor  in  civil 
service  employment. 

I  think  that  was  one  of  the  important 
actions  taken  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
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I  know  the  gentleman  Joined  us  in  that 
endeawv. 

Mr.  JQHAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUemaa  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  did  not  realize  that 
this  would  be  the  swansong  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  minois. 

Mr.  YATES.    Not  in  this  session. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the 
last  time  the  gentleman  will  discuss  a 
bill  in  this  House  before  the  session  ends. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  since 
coining  to  this  House  to  serve  with  the 
gentleman  on  this  committee.  Our  as- 
sociation has  been  very  pleasant.  Some- 
times we  have  agreed,  occasionally  we 
have  locked  horns.  But  always  the  as- 
sociation was  most  pleasant  and  I  might 
add  that  whenever  we  did  lock  horns  I 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  real 
light.  The  gentleman  fi-om  Illinois  has 
always  been  a  militant  and  aggressive 
fighter  for  whatever  cause  he  espoused. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
gentleman  over  the  past  10  years  and 
will  miss  him  on  this  subcommittee  next 
year  if  I  am  on  it  myself. 

I  would  now  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  in  saying  goodby 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  insofar  as 
his  service  on  this  subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned. I  may  be  joining  him  in  saying 
goodby  at  the  end  of  this  session,  but  for 
a  diffo'ent  reason. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  gracious  words. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman,  but  I  might  remind  the 
gentleman  that  the  leadership  warned 
that  we  are  running  out  of  time.  I  know 
the  gentleman  will  be  brief,  but  I  will  not 
attribute  any  lack  of  friendship  to  a 
paucity  of  words. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows  full 
well  the  warmth  and  measure  of  my 
friendship  for  him.  It  must  be  some- 
what embarrassing  for  him  to  have  to 
stand  down  there  in  the  well  and  have 
all  these  nice  things  said  about  him. 
However.  I  am  not  going  to  let  him  cut 
off  n^  time  until  I  have  said  some  of  the 
nice  thing  about  him  I  feel. 

One  of  the  first  days  of  my  first  term, 
I  was  in  the  House  restaurant.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  brought  an 
Arizon|an  over  to  my  table  to  meet  me. 
He  did  it  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this 
person  was  an  old  friend  of  his.  but  did 
not  know  me.  That  is  characteristic  of 
the  gentleman. 

I  will  go  as  far  as  circumstances  per- 
mit in  the  two-party  system  to  wish  him 
the  best  of  good  fortune  in  health, 
wealth,  and  happiness,  in  fact  in  every- 
thing other  than  politics.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  ever  needs  my  help  or 
assistance,  should  he  be  a  Federal  judge 
or  hold  another  nonpolitical  job,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  him. 

Seriously,  I  want  to  point  out  that  he 
has  been  a  very  able  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  a  very  able  member  of  this 


ccMnmittee.    He  will  make  a  very  ^ble 
Federal  judge. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  appreciate  the  Jood 
wishes  of  the  gentlonan  from  Arlzom^- 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Ithe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me  and  I  will  not  taes- 
pass  unduly  on  his  time,  but  I  must  ex- 
press my  views  about  the  gentleman's 
service  on  this  committee  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  which  has 
been  outstanding.  I  will,  in  view  of  tl^at. 
however,  make  a  small  speech  outi  of 
deference  to  those  limitations. 

I,  certainly,  and  the  other  membei"8  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  Will 
regret  the  absence  from  our  midst  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  the  next  Ses- 
sion. I  wish  It»uld  phrase  my  observa- 
tions in  as  scholarly  a  way  as  did  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

We  wish  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
well  in  almost  every  pursuit  that  he 
might  undertake.  There  is  one  reserva- 
tion specifically  that  I  feel  compelled  to 
malce.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  under- 
stands and  appreciates  that.  I  shall  {al- 
wajrs  regret  the  gentleman's  leaving.  He 
is  an  able  lawyer  and  has  been  a  soiii  of 
legal  adviser  to  me  as  a  member  of  a 
legislative  committee.  I  had  some  res- 
ervations as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  legis- 
lative conclusions  at  times:  nevertheliess 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
realizes  the  depth  of  my  friendship  [for 
him. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  for  his  gracious  remaf-ks 


and  look  forward  to  meeting  the  gentle- 
man in  another  body. 

Mr.  OSTERTAQ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  JohasI. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
have  explained  this  bill  in  considerable 
detail,  and  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what 
they  have  had  to  say  about  it.  There 
are  several  things,  however.  I  would  like 
to  say  for  the  record. 

I  usually  take  occasion  when  the  inde- 
pendent offices  bill  is  on  the  floor  to  dis- 
cuss the  operations  of  Government  motor 
pools.  I  have  a  special  interest  in  these 
pools  because  I  introduced  the  legislation 
which  authorized  the  General  Services 
Adn^.inistration  to  establish  and  operate 
them. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  committee 
that  these  pools  have  turned  out  to  be 
very  successful,  and  have  produced  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers. Data  produced  by  GS.\  in  the 
hearings  indicate  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1961  this  motor  pool  operation  had 
saved  the  taxpayers  $22.4  million;  cu- 
mulative savings  through  fiscal  year  1962 
were  $29.9  million;  and  projected  savinps 
through  fiscal  1963  run  up  to  $37.7  mil- 
lion. That  is  a  relatively  small  sum  of 
money  when  you  think  in  terms  of  a  $90 
billion  budget,  but  down  in  the  country 
from  whence  I  come  $37  milhon  is  a 
substantial  sum  of  money. 

At  this  point,  I  include  a  table  filed  by 
GSA  with  the  committee  which  shows 
comparative  data  on  motor  pool  opera- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1959-63: 
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Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Hhe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gcin- 
tleman  fi-om  North  Carolina  [  Mr.  Joinfs  1 
is  due  a  great  deal  of  credit,  indeed  a  very 
special  credit,  for  his  part  in  bringing 
about  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  establishment  of  the 
motor  pool  has  resulted  in  great  sav- 
ings— great  economies— and  in  this  work 
the  gentleman  has  been  consistent  in 
bringing  about  economy  in  Govemmeht. 
He  has  made  a  great  contribution. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  and  appreciate  his  codn- 
ments. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  indeed  followed 
a  consistent  policy  of  economy  during  my 
10  years  service  here.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  governments,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  are  similar  to  businesses  and 
private  operations.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  government,  any  more  than  a  business 
or  an  individual,  can  permanently  op- 
erate on  a  deficit-financing  basis  and 
stay  out  of  trouble. 

That  was  my  attitude  under  the  previ- 
ous administration  and  it  is  my  attitude 
under  this  administration.  The  politics 
involved  is  of  no  concern  to  me.  I  just 
happen  to  believe  that  the  Government 
should  live  within  its  means,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  grave  national  emergency.    I 
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just  do  not  subscribe  to  the  viewpoint  of 
those  who  say  that  defldts  are  unim- 
ix>rtant  and  that  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  about  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
committee's  attmtion  to  the  fantasUc 
growth  that  has  occurred  in  some  of  the 
civilian  agencies  of  our  Government  over 
the  last  decade.  We  are  frequently  told 
that  the  tremendous  increase  in  cost  of 
government  is  attributable  to  our 
.^Lepped-up  national  defense  program. 
Of  course,  substantial  increases  in  spend- 
ing have  occurred  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional defense.  But  just  to  show  that 
these  increases  are  not  exclusively  in  the 
field  of  national  defense.  I  compiled  some 
figures  from  the  committee  pwint  fur- 
nished us  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
w  hich  shows  how  some  of  these  civilian 
ii  L'cncies  have  grown  during  recent  j'ears : 

yatioual  Acronautici  and  Space 
Administration 

1959 .-- 1184,286.300 

1960 523,575,000 

1961 915,000,000 

1062 1.  871,  750,  000 

1!»63.  budget  request 3,787.276,000 

1963.  recommended  to  House.  S.644,  US.  000 

Increase  in  5  years 3.459.828.  700 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Tui.il.  iucluding  granta-lu-ald 
for  airporta,  operations, 
maintenance  and  con- 
struction of  National  and 
Dulles  Airports  and  aufter- 
sonlc  aircraft  develop- 
ment. 

I960 »567.  995,000 

1961 707.434.000 

1963 874.800,000 

1963.    budget    request 810.000.000 

1963.         recommeiuled         to 

House 739,825.000 

Increase  Jn  4  years 81,630,000 

National  Science  Foundation 

1953 .  64.750.000 

1954 8,000.000 

1955 12,260,000 

1956 16,000.000 

1957-  40,000.000 

1958.    50.750,000 

1959..  134.000.000 

I960 .. 132.773.000 

1961 176.800,000 

1962- 263,250,000 

1963.   budget   request 358.000,000 

1963.  recommended  to  House..  310.000,000 

Increase  In   U  years 305.250,000 

Vetermnj'  AdminUtrmtion 


•4.  144.  703.  960 
6.248.833,000 


1953 

1063.    budget  request 

1963.        recommended        to 

Houae 5.248,888,000 

Increase  In  11  years 1.104.129,040 

Hcmnng  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

1  Office  of  Administrator — Sal- 

aries and  expenses : 

1953 64.606.000 

1963 12,900,000 

1963,   budget  request 15,720,000 

1963,         reooaunended         to 

House 14.500.000 

IncreAse  in  11  yean 9,894,000 

2  Urt>an  planning  grants: 

1955 1.000,000 

1960 975,000 

1982--- 3,600,000 

1963,   budget  request 20,000,000 

1963,         reoommandMl         to 

Houae 18.000.000 

Increase  In  9  years 17.000.000 

CVUI 943 


375,000 


60.000 
100,000 

200.000 


...   100,000,000 


32.  500,  000 


Houting  mnd  Home  Finance  Afeney—Con. 

3.  Crban   studies    and    bousing 

resesrcli: 

1962 6875.000 

1968.  budget  request 1.450,000 

1963,         recommended         to 

House 

4.  Mass   transportation   demon- 

stration grants,  admlnlstra- 

tlve  expenses : 

1962 

1963,  budget  request 

1063,  recommended         to 

House 

5.  Mass      transportation      loans 

and  grants: 
1963.  budget  request.. 
1963,         recommended         to 

House 

6.  Open-space  land  grants: 

1963.  budget  request 15.110.000 

1963,  recommended  to  House.     15.000,000 

7    Low  Income  housing  demon- 
stration grants: 

1963.   budget   request 3.000.000 

1963.  recommended  to  House.        3.  000,  000 

8.  PubUc  worka  planning  fund : 

1955 1.500.000 

1962 7.000,000 

1963,   budget  request 13.000.000 

1963.  recommended  to  House,     12,000.000 
Increase  In  9  years 10.500,000 

9.  Urban  renewal  fund: 

1953.- 8,000,000 

1962 200,000.000 

1963,   budget   request 330.000,000 

1963,  recommended  to  House.  300.  OOoiooo 
Increase  In   11    years 292.000,000 

10  Housing  for  the  elderly  fund: 

1961 20.000.000 

1962 25.000.000 

1963.    budget   reque&t 100.000.000 

1963,  reconnnended  to  House.     45.000,000 
Increase  In  3  years 25.000.000 

11  College  housing  loans — Ad- 

ministrative expenses: 

1962 

1963,    bud^t   request 

1963.  recommended  to  House  . 

12.  PubUc     faculty    loans— Ad- 
ministrative expenses: 

1962 

1963,  budget  request 

1968.  recommended  to  House. 

13.  Pederal     Housing     Adminis- 

tration: 
Limitation  on  administration 
expenses: 

I960-- 

1961 8.844,000 

1962 9.800.000 

1963.  budget  request 10,800,000 

1963,       recommended       to 

House 

Increase  In  4  years  of 

Nonadmlnlstratlon  expenses: 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963.    budget    request 

1963,       recommended       to 

House 62.000.000 

Increase  In  4  years  of 4.754,000 

14  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion: ' 

1953 29,880,000 

1962 165,000,000 

1963.   budget  request 185,000,000 

1963,  recommended  to  House.   180,000,000 

Increase  In  10  years  oT 150.120.000 

IS.  PubUc  Housing  Administra- 
tion— AdmlnlstratlTe  ex- 
penses: 

1953 8.000,000 

1962 13.968.000 

1963,    budget    request 14.750.000 

1963.  recommended  to  House.      14.  359.  000 
Increase  in  11  years  of 6.858,000 

>  There  are  527,157  public  housing  units 
In  3,129  of  which  Uncle  Sam  Is  liable  for 
annual  contributions  for  40  years. 


2.000.000 
1.900.000 
1.  800.000 


1.050.000 
1,350.000 
1.  lOOiOOO 


8.031.000 


9,500,000 
1.469,000 

47,  246. 000 
52.  804,  000 
64,650,000 
71.400,000 


Houting  and  Home  Finance  Agency— Con. 
Total,   Housing   and    Wnnr^*   fi. 
nance  Agency : 

1952 670.738.000 

1962 565,993,000 

1968,  budget  request 696.700,000 

1963,  recommended  to  House.  634.734,000 
Increase  In   12  years  of 563,998.000 

General  Services  Administration 
1.  Public    Buildings    Service — 
Operating  expenses: 

1953 $101,046,030 

1962 173,000.000 

1963,  budget  request 187,000,000 

1963.  recommended  to  House.  175. 000. 000 

Increase  in  11  years 73,  953, 970 

3.  Repair  and  Improvement  of 
pubUc  buUdlngs: 

1953 14.000.000 

1962 58.000.000 

1963.  budget  request 65,000,000 

1963,  recommended  to  House.  66. 000. 000 

Increase  in  1 1  years 51,000.000 

3.  Construction        of        public 

buildings : 

1959 162.810.000 

1960 

1961 165.441.000 

1962 188.946.000 

1963.  budget  request 170.481,000 

1963,  recommended  to  Hotise.  155.  650,  000 

4.  Sites   and    expenses — Public 

buildings  projects: 

1961 

1982 

1983.  budget  request 

1963.  recommended  to  Houae. 

5.  Payments— Public     building 

purchase  contracts: 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963.  budget  request 

1963,  recommended  to  House. 

6.  Additional    court    facilities 

(73  new  Pederal  Judges)  : 

1962 

1963,  budget  request 

1963.  reconunended  to  House. 

7.  Operating  expenses — Pederal 

Supply  Service: 

1963 14,536.500 

1962 34.875.000 

1063,  budget  request 43,683.000 

1963.  reconunended  to  House.  40, 000, 000 

Increase  In  11  years 26,000,000 

8.  General  supply  fund: 

1957 10,000,000 

1962 6,000,000 

1963.  budget  request 17.000,000 

1963,  recommended  to  bouse.  10, 000, 000 

9.  Operating  expenses,  utiliza- 

tion and  disposal  service : 

1962 

196S,  budget  request 

1963.  recommended  to  House. 

10.  National  Archives  and  rec- 

ords: 

1963. 

1962 14,000.000 

1963,  budget  request. 14.500,000 


21.000.000 
25.000,000 
22,000.000 
16.500,000 


1.675.000 
4.000,000 
5.200,000 
5.440,000 
5,440,000 


2.500.000 
9.000.000 
8.500.000 


7.868,000 
8.800.000 
8.500,000 


4.868,200 


14,  050.  000 


3,759,400 
4.485,000 

4.  007.  000 


1963.  recommended  to  House. 

11.  Transportation  and   com- 
munications services : 

1962 

1963,  budget  request 

1963,        recommended        to 
1963,  recommended  to  House. 

12.  Strategic       and        critical 

materials: 

1952 790,216,500 

1969 40.000.000 

1968.   budget  request 88.000,000 

196S.  recommended  to  House.     >  18, 000. 000 

<  Prom  proceeds  of  sales  of ,  materials  to 
defray  costs  of  storage  and  expenses  of  dis- 
posal, to  maintain  the  national  Industrial 
equipment  reserve  and  acqtilre  new  ma- 
terials. 
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Interstate  Commerce .  Commission 

1952 tlO,  474,  536 

1962 2 }.  076. 000 

1963,  budget  request 2J,  200, 000 

1963,  recommended  to  House..     22,187,000 
Increase  in  13  years  of 11,712,465 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

1953 $6,  408.  460 

1962-. 12,  525,  000 

1963,   budget   request 14,617.000 

1963,  recommended  to  House 14,  355,  000 

Increase  In  11  years 7,946,540 

Federal  Power  Commission 

1953 $4,085,700 

1962 8,  793,  000 

1963,  budget  estimate _'..  11,100,000 

1963,  recommended  to  House 10,946,000 

Increase  In  11  years 6,860.300 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

1953 - $4,053,800 

1962 10,  345.  000 

1963.  budget  request 11.  845,  000 

1963.  recommended  to  House 10.720.000 

Increase  In  11  years 6. 666.  200 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

1953 $5,  245,  000 

1962.^ 11,412,500 

1963.  budget  request 12.800.000 

1963,  reconunended  to  House 12,800,000 

Increase  In  11  years 7.555.000 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

1953 $3,800,000 

1962 8,  900,  000 

1963.  budget  request _    9,900,000 

1963,  reconunended  to  House 8, 900,  000 

Increase  in  11  years 6, 100,  000 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  of  one  of  the 
new  agencies — and  the  gentleman  was 
speaking  of  some  of  the  older  ones — I 
note  in  the  hearings  in  connection  with 
this  bill  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  a  new  office  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  brandnew  office.  It 
has  24  employees.  It  asked  this  com- 
mittee for  35  permanent  employees;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  that  they  want 
to  put  on  the  payroll  some  65  consultants 
at  $75  or  $100  per  day.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  true.  The  head 
of  that  Office  is  the  President's  adviser 
on  space  and  science. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  understand.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  who  is 
presently  addressing  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  J,  said  on  page  59  of  the  hearings 
as  follows: 

You  have  already  been  working  on  this 
for  a  year,  and  I  would  like  to  see  some 
tangible  results.  What  have  you  saved  so 
far?  What  have  you  eliminated?  Do  you 
have  any  examples  to  cite  to  show  what  you 
have  accomplished? 

Immediately,  Mr.  Wiesner  asked  to  go 
off  the  record,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommitl^ee  granted  him  that  request. 
So  there  is  no  ainswer  in  the  hearings  as 
to  what,  if  anything,  he  has  accom- 
plished. 

Prom  reading  the  hearings,  it  becomes 
apparent  to  me  that  the  director  cannot 
show  any  accomplishment;   and  it  be- 


comes apparent  to  me,  too,  that  thip  is 
one  new  office  that  is  taking  flighH  in 
personnel.  That  is,  you  may  well  ex- 
pect some  empire  building  here.  Kot 
only  that,  but  you  may  expect  a  loti  of 
duplication  with  existing  agencies  t^er- 
forming  pretty  much  the  same  functions. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  answer,  I  will  say  that  we 
discussed  that  subject  rather  carefully 
with  Mr.  Wiesner.  I  think  the  reOord 
will  show  that  he  is  on  record  as  b^ing 
opposed  to  building  a  big  office.  He  did 
give  us  some  areas  in  which  he  had  ad- 
vised the  President.  They  are  sensitive 
areas  and  the  chairman  peiinitted  him 
to  do  that  off  the  record.  The  kinij  of 
operation  he  performs  is  not  one  al^out 
which  you  can  detail  a  lot  of  aco<)m- 
plishments.  Actually,  he  is  the  adftiser 
to  the  President  and  assuming  he  has 
been  advising  the  President  during  the 
past  year  when  he  has  been  on  the  pay- 
roll, you  will  have  to  go  to  the  accom- 
plishments, to  the  things  the  President 
has  done  and  assume  that  he  has  ad- 
vised with  him,  given  him  the  benefljt  of 
his  counsel  before  the  President  tiook 
certain  actions  in  the  field  of  science 
and  space. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  all  know  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  National  Science  Folun- 
dation,  the  Space  Agency,  the  At<*nic 
Energy  Commission,  just  to  name  a  few. 
I  can  see  no  particular  reason  for  going 
off  the  record  when  the  gentlematt  is 
called  upon  to  state  whether  there  is 
any  duplication  with  these  agencies,  and 
so  on,  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  secret 
about  that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  that  on  the  Jec- 
ord  there  is  his  assurance  that  there  is 
no  duplication.  His  function  is  to  «ina- 
lyze  the  information  that  becomes  arjail- 
able  and  present  it  tq  the  President  in 
the  form  of  a  recommendation.  We 
could  not  ask  him  to  tell  us  what  he  did 
advise  the  President  to  do  with  res|}>ect 
to  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  &nd 
a  lot  of  these  other  sensitive  matters. 
But  we  were  concerned,  as  is  the  geaitle- 
man  from  Iowa,  that  this  shall  not  be- 
come a  mushrooming  operation,  another 
empire-building  operation.  We  did 
what  we  could  to  make  a  record  that  Iwill 
show  that  was  not  our  intention  ftnd 
that  the  committee  is  not  authoriaing 
that  sort  of  an  operation. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  Uill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  On  this  same  pijint 
it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  this 
new  agency,  this  Office  of  Science  find 
Technology  could  and  might  well  s^rve 
a  coordinator  and  evaluator  which  would 
lend  itself  to  overcoming  duplication 
and  conflict  in  the  field  of  reseafl-ch 
throughout  the  Federal  Establishment. 
So  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mushrobm- 
ing  or  growing,  but  one  of  evalualjing 
which  should  and  might  well  lend  itpelf 
toward  achieving  economy,  generally 
speaking.  The  purpose  is  sound  and  we 
hope  this  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology   will    accomplish    that   objeotive 


and  overcome  duplication  and  conflict  in 
this  overall  field  of  research. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  subcommittee  was 
very  insistent  on  that,  and  I  think  the 
record  will  show  that  the  subcommittee 
expects  that  to  happen.  And  the  sub- 
committee will  take  another  look  at  it 
next  year  and  make  another  evaluation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes],  on  page  63  of  the 
hearings,  said: 

How  big  do  you  think  this  agency  will  get 
in  the  next  5  years? 

Mr.  Wiesner  said: 

I  honestly  cannot  say.  I  would  be  mis- 
leading if  I  say  that  I  had  a  good  feeling  for 
the  final  size,  and  all  I  can  say  Is  that  we  In- 
tend not  to  get  too  large. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Rhodes  1  also  expressed  the  hope  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  just 
stated. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt,  if  he  will  con- 
tinue to  read  I  think  before  he  completes 
the  reading  of  that  record  he  will  see 
that  Dr.  Wiesner  pinned  himself  down 
pretty  definitely  and  stated  that  he 
could  not  visualize  his  office  growing  into 
a  large  agency  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  could  do  more  effective  work  if 
it  remained  small.  We  tried  to  tie  him 
down  as  much  as  we  could,  and  I  think 
we  did  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  go  on  through 
all  the  increases  in  the  civilian  agencies 
of  the  Government.  When  we  go  back 
into  the  House  I  will  ask  permission  to 
put  these  tables  in  the  Record.  They 
will  show  what  tremendous  growth  has 
occurred  in  the  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Government  during  the  decade  that  has 
just  ended.  I  think  that  is  important 
for  us  to  realize  because  we  should  be 
alert  to  see  that  these  agencies  do  not 
outgrow  themselves.  Topsy  grew  in  a 
big  hurry,  but  Topsy  had  nothing  on  a 
civilian   agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  our  very  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 

EVINS]. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering  is  one  of  the 
biggest  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  annual  appropriation 
bills  considered  by  the  Congress. 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  the  many 
services,  programs,  and  activities  of 
some  26  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  in  one  way  or  another  af- 
fects the  lives  of  all  the  citizens  of  our 
great  Nation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  bill  for  more  than  3 
months.  The  members  have  taken  ad- 
ditional time  to  study  the  testimony,  to 
evaluate,  and  to  consider  in  great  detail 
the  needs  of  the  several  agencies  con- 
cerned. These  hearings  filled  4  vol- 
umes and  comprise  testimony  of  more 
than  3.700  pages. 

Included  in  this  bill,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  are  appropriations  for  such 
important  agencies  and  commissions  as 
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the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Federal  A\  iation  Ageiicy,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.s-.ion,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission! 
thr  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
riori.  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
«dministrstion,  the  National  Science 
I'cundation,  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
t'on.  and  others. 

Tlie  budget  and  fund  needs  of  the 
aeoncies  concerned  have  necessitated  a 
prcat  amount  of  work  to  prepare  appro- 
priation recommendations  to  the  House. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  genial  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  our  able  chairman. 
Albert  Thoicas.  for  the  manner  In  which 
he  has  conducted  these  hearings  and  for 
lii-s  great  work  on  this  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  and  compliment 
r.ot  only  my  good  friend,  Al  Thomas, 
but  also  all  the  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee— the  gentleman  from  New  York 
;Mr.  OsTERTAGl.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  all  our 
colleagues — the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Yat&sI,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts  I  Mr.  BolamdI,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes].  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve 
and  to  be  associated  with  each  and  all 
of  them. 

This  bill,  as  it  comes  to  you  today,  rep- 
re.sents  the  best  efforts  of  our  subcom- 
mittee to  uisure  that  these  important 
agencies  have  sufficient  funds  to  dis- 
charge properly  their  functions  and 
duties,  but  without  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. 

It  is  in  order  to  note  that  our  inde- 
pendent agencies,  as  a  whole,  have  shown 
a  general  improvement  in  their  opera- 
tions during  the  last  year.  We  have 
found  that  the  heads  of  the  resp)ective 
a;jencies  have  been  diligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

It  is  well  lo  remember  that  these  agen- 
cies— especially  the  regulatory  commls- 
^  ions — are  not  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  but  are  in  a  real  sense  arms  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Congress  established  them  In  the 
fust  place  and  they  are  deputies  of  the 
Congress  tc>  administer  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress  in  the  public  interest.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  dur- 
ing recent  years  for  some  of  these  agen- 
c  ie.<;  to  stray  away  from  the  basic  tie  with 
-the  Congress — and  in  some  instances  to 
disregard  the  fundamental  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created  by  the  Con- 
pre.ss — and  the  intent  of  the  purpose  of 
the  law  delegated  to  them  by  the  Con- 
uic.ss  to  enforce. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  has 
bfen  a  great  deal  of  improvement  re- 
cently, and  certainly  the  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  to  encourage  further 
improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of 
these  agencies  by  giving  them  the  means 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  to  all 
the  people  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

Looking  at  the  overall  totals  as  set 
forth  in  the  r^;>ort  on  this  bill — the  oom- 
nuttee  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
Sll.501.141.000.  which  is  $l,OSa.923.000 
below  the  budget  recommendations  of 


the  several  agencies.     This  total  request 
was  for  $12,560,063,500. 

In  other  words,  our  committee  has  cut 
and  reduced  this  bill  by  more  than  $1 
billion.  This  is  a  savings  of  almost  10 
percent  of  the  total  amount  requested. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  significant  savings 
and  a  great  contribution  to  the  credit  of 
the  work  of  our  committee. 

Among  the  major  reductions  provided 
for  in  this  bill  are  a  $568,755,000  reduc- 
tion in  the  fallout  shelter  program  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense— wliich  has 
not  been  authorized;  a  $13,678,000  reduc- 
tion in  the  appropriations  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  which  represents  a 
reduction  largely  in  subsidies  to  air  car- 
riers; a  $17,175,000  reduction  in  the  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Including  cuts  in  funds  for  facilities  and 
equipment  and  aviation  medical  re- 
search: an  $82,027,000  reduction  in  funds 
for  the  General  Services  Administration's 
construction  program  consisting  prm- 
cipally  of  requests  for  funds  for  addi- 
tional Federal  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia:  and.  a  $48  milhon  cut  and 
reduction  of  the  budget  requests  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  total  reductions  provide  for  a  sav- 
ings of  more  than  $1  billion. 

As  indicated,  there  has  been  no  au- 
thoriaation  for  the  proposed  fallout 
shelter  program  and  therefore  the  sub- 
committee has  made  reductions  in  this 
area,  effecting  a  savings  of  $568,755,000. 

Should  an  authorization  bill  be  passed, 
the  committee  will  take  another  look  at 
the  fund  needs  In  this  area. 

In  the  meantime.  I  beUeve  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  committees  that  the  States 
and  municipalities — and  certainly  the 
individuals  have  a  responsibility  m  pro- 
viding protection  from  fallout— and  that 
a  shelter  program  is  not.  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  national  problem  exclusively. 

We  are  appropriating  in  this  bill  some 
$75  million  for  the  several  programs  of 
civil  defense,  including  fimds  for  educa- 
tion and  training,  warning  systems,  as- 
sistance to  States,  research,  and  other 
programs. 

CENEKAL    SDIVrCES    ADMINISTIATION 

For  operating  expenses  for  GSA— 
Public  Buildings  Service — the  committee 
has  approved  an  appropriation  of  $175 
million — which  represents  a  $2  million 
increase  over  last  year  but  a  $12.4  mil- 
lion decrease  from  the  amount  requested. 

For  construction  of  public  buildings 
we  have  approved  the  request  of  GSA 
for  construction  of  47  projects  across  the 
country  which  total  $155,325,000. 

The  request  for  $3.2  million  for  fallout 
shelter  construction  in  these  buildings 
has  been  deleted  and  denied. 

Funds  for  additional  Federal  construc- 
tion in  the  District  of  Colimibia  also  have 
been  deferred  due  to  the  near  saturation 
point  of  existing  Federal  construction  at 
this  time  in  the  District. 

The  GSA  has  a  long-range  program  for 
the  building  of  many  new  buildings  tn 
the  District — replacing  the  old  tempos 
with  new  and  permanent  Federal  build- 
ings— that  are  needed  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
since  construction  in  the  District  is  pro- 
ceeding at  such  a lapid  pace  at  the  pres- 


ent time  that  we  should  not  enter  upon 
this  program  of  further  building  con- 
struction at  this  time. 

Our  committee  has  approved  and  rec- 
cmmends  an  appromriation  of  $31,600,000 
for  8w:quisition  of  sites,  preliminary  plan- 
ning, of  other  puUic  building  projects 
needed  and  recommended  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Administrator  Bernard  L.  Boutin  and 
his  able  staff.  Deputy  Administrator 
Knott.  Commissioner  of  Pubhc  Buildings 
Karl  E.  Wallace  and  others  of  GSA  are 
performing  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice in  directing  the  operations  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

NATIONAL    AKBOMAUnOB   AND    BPACK 

AOBcnnsraATiON 

For  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  this  bill  provides 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $3,644,115,000 
for  the  various  programs  of  our  national 
space  effort  and  for  the  space  agency. 
The  space  program  of  NASA  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  one  that,  during  the 
last  year,  has  served  the  Nation  and  the 
free  world  well. 

We  all  recognize  that  It  is  costly  but 
our  country  has  been  pleased  by  the 
rewarding  manner  in  which  the  space 
fUglits  of  the  United  States  have  suc- 
ceeded. We  have  seen  the  results  of 
the  space  flight  of  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn, 
who.  following  the  first  orbital  flight  by 
a  citizen  of  our  country,  addressed  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Congress — and,  sub- 
sequently, the  successful  flight  of  Comdr. 
Scott  Carpenter  and  the  launch  of  other 
space  vehicles  and  satellites,  which 
have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
America  excels  in  SF>ace — and  we  are 
reaching  out  for  further  scientific  and 
technical  advancement  and  progress. 

The  satellite  called  Telstar  was 
launched  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the 
American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.  as 
the  first  joint  public-private  space  ven- 
ture. Both  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  success  and  for  their  contributions 
which  have  again  shown  that  this  Na- 
tion is  first  in  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  was  impor- 
tant and  significant  that  the  first  live 
transatlantic  televised  picture  was  the 
picture  of  a  waving  American  flag.  A 
transmission  of  this  picture  marks  a  new 
era  in  communications  and  it  has  been 
predicted  by  those  quite  familiar  with 
the  recent  launching  that  a  communi- 
cations ssrstem,  using  several  satellites, 
perhaps  as  many  as  40,  would  provide 
a  worldwide  communications  network 
which  would  be  used  to  transmit  tele- 
vision, telephone  calls,  or  other  informa- 
tion through  electronic  devices. 

Much  credit  for  this  success  should  go 
to  NASA  which  perfected  the  rocket  sys- 
tem and  made  the  successful  launching. 

Many  think  there  may  be  more  prac- 
tical benefits  from  this  type  of  uUIlza- 
tion  of  space  than  the  placing  of  a  man 
on  the  moon. 

This  Telstar  satellite  is  a  major  vic- 
tory, signaling  a  very  short  time  imtil 
we  will  be  transmitting  radio  messages, 
telephone  calls,  and  television  programs 
by  satellites  around  the  world. 
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America  is  proud  of  this  achievement. 
We  are  proud  also  of  our  astronauts  and 
their  courageous  achievements. 

In  the  3  years  since  our  space  program 
was  inaugurated,  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides. 

NASA  Director  James  E.  Webb  is  to 
be  particularly  commended  lor  his 
capable  leadership  during  the  past  18 
months. 

There  are  even  greater  space  pro- 
grams planned  for  the  future. 

This  bill  provides  adequate  funds  for 
such  space  programs  as  the  Nova 
rocket,  the  Saturn  booster  rocket  and 
other  large  launch  vehicles  needed  for 
advancing  manned  space  exploration, 
including  flights  under  Project  Mercury 
manned  lunar  flights  and  lunar  land- 
ings and  return  within  this  decade. 

There  has  been  some  expressed  scepti- 
cism about  these  possible  achievements 
but  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Von  Braun 
and  our  other  space  experts  and  scien- 
tists that  such  manned  lunar  flights 
and  return  can  and  will  be  performed — 
and  within  this  decade — if  only  we  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  this  scientific  break- 
through and  advancement. 

What  the  committee  has  done  in  this 
area  is  not  to  go  all  the  way — we  have 
not  gone  overboard  but  have  recom- 
mended approval  of  additional  funds, 
believing  certainly  that  NASA  and  our 
country  must  continue  to  make  progress 
in  the  next  year  and  the  years  ahead. 

The  House  Space  Committee — the 
authorizing  committee — cut  the  author- 
izing bill  by  some  $40  million  and  our 
committee  has  cut  the  NASA  budget 
further  by  an  additional  amount,  mak- 
ing a  total  cut  or  reduction  in  NASA's 
budget  of  $143,161,000  from  the  amount 
recommended. 

So,  we  have  made  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion and.  at  the  same  time,  provided 
what  the  committee  feels  are  sufBcient 
funds  for  our  country  to  move  forward 
and  to  continue  to  make  further  ad- 
vancement In  the  space  effort. 

FXDCRAL  COMMtTNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  one  of  our.  very  important 
independent  agencies.  The  respon- 
sibility of  this  Commission  extends  to 
every  American  who  listens  to^radio  and 
views  television.  This  agency  is  con- 
fronted with  a  multitude  of  ever-in- 
creasing complex  and  technical  prob- 
lems. The  successful  launching  of  the 
Telstar  satellite  and  the  transatlantic 
broadcast  of  radio  and  television  imposes 
upon  the  FCC  increasing  international 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nications. 

Chairman  Newton  Minow,  the  able 
new  head  of  the  FCC.  has  not  been  al- 
ways popular  with  industry,  but  the  com- 
mittee is  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
he  has  continued  to  work  for  and  pro- 
mote those  interests  which  are  in  the 
public  interest. 

Chairman  Minow,  of  the  Federal  Con^- 
munications  Commission,  reported  to  the 
subcommittee  that  there  are  now  about 
6.000  radio  and  television  stations  on  the 
air  and  that  the  Commission  has  a  back- 
log of  more  than  1,200  applications  at  the 
present  time.  One  of  the  major  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  agency  is  to  regulate 


the  stations  that  have  been  issueq  li- 
censes to  see  that  they  are  serving'  the 
public  interest  and  to  issue  new  perpiits 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  Federal  Communications  Ctom- 
mission  has  encouraged  the  operatic^  of 
educational  television  stations  in  the 
ultra-high-frequency  range  and  also 
is  instrumental  in  encouraging  commer- 
cial broadcasters  to  use  the  UHF  cl^an- 
nels  and  has  urged  television  manufac- 
turers to  build  sets  which  will  receive 
ultra-high-frequency  stations. 

The  budget  request,  of  this  agency  tails 
for  $14,617,000 — an  increase  of  $1,830.- 
000  over  the  appropriations  for  ji962. 
Our  committee  has  cut  this  Commii^ion 
by  only  $262,000  as  we  believe  it  hfis  a 
vei-y  vital  and  important  public  seilvice 
to  render  at  this  time. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

The  National  Science  Foundation, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  AlMi  T. 
Waterman,  has  done  much  to  fostejf  in- 
creased interest  in  science,  to  promote 
programs  which  encourage  the  youtjh  of 
our  country  to  enter  scientific  field.s,  and 
to  raise  the  level  of  interest  and  progress 
in  science  in  America. 

The  appropriation  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  will  enable  the 
Foundation  to  continue  its  prograiji  of 
science  institutes  for  training  of  teach- 
ers in  the  field  of  science,  mathemaMcs. 
and  other  sciences;  the  scholarship  and 
fellowship  prc^rams  for  those  engaged 
in  studies  relating  to  the  sciences;  $up- 
port  for  basic  research,  research  facili- 
ties, science  centers,  and  other  pro^Tpms 
which  will  bring  direct  benefits  to  iflany 
students  and  to  our  secondary  schools, 
colleges  and  universities.  | 

The  subcommittee  has  recommended 
the  sum  of  $310  million  for  all  programs 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation;  for 
the  next  year.  Appropriation  of  this 
amount  represents  a  cut  of  $48  mfllion 
from  the  amount  budgeted  and  requeflted. 

FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

For  the  Federal  Trade  Commission!,  we 
are  recommending  an  appropriatioiti  of 
$10,720,000 — a  reduction  of  $l,125j,000 
from  the  amount  requested.  This  ^  an 
increase  of  $385,000  over  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  Federal  Trade  Cpm- 
mission  for  the  last  year.  This  turn 
should  enable  the  Commission  to  Con- 
tinue its  work  for  the  coming  fiscal  ypar. 

Although  there  have  been  some  t^ho 
accuse  the  administration  of  being  ahti- 
business,  this  charge  certainly  cannot  be 
substantiated  in  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  whose  operations  are 
designed  to  promote  business,  fair  oom- 
petition,  a  free  competitive  economy  end 
the  free-enterprise  system.  The  If  TO 
is  certainly  not  antibusiness  in  any  s^nse 
but  is  antitrust  in  its  concepts  and  be- 
liefs. 

The  new  Chairman  of  this  Commis- 
sion. Paul  Rand  Dixon,  has  breathed  Jiew 
life  and  vigor  into  this  very  important 
regulatory  agency.  The  committee  has 
been  impressed  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  moving  forward  to  pro- 
mote and  preserve  our  free  competitive 
enterprise  through  prevention  of  moniop- 
olistic  and  unfair  trade  practices. 
Honest  business  is  protected  and  Oro- 
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moted  rather  than  impeded  by  the  work 
of  this  Commission,  and  its  work  must 
be  continued  in  the  public  interest. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Funds  totaling  $22,187,500  are  carried 
in  Uiis  bill  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  Commission  has  the 
responsibility  in  regulating  the  railroads, 
motor  carriers,  water  and  contract  car- 
riers in  interstate  commerce.  The  work 
of  this  Commission  can  and  should  be 
speeded  up.  Its  workload  continues  to 
fall  behind. 

This  year  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  celebrated  its  75th  anni- 
versary and  besides  its  various  regulatory 
functions,  this  Commission  has  moved 
into  a  new  program  of  making  loans  to 
finance  the  railroads.  This  has  been  au- 
thorized under  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958. 

Our  committee  took  occa.sion  to  que.s- 
tion  .some  of  the  loans  made  by  the 
finance  branch.  We  all  recognize  that 
.some  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  are 
in  dire  circumstances.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Commi.ssion  should  con- 
tinue to  make  loan  after  loan  to  a  rail- 
road that  has  gone  into  bankruptcy. 

Three  loans  totaling  $23,159,400  were 
made  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad  prior 
to  this  line  going  into  bankruptcy.  And. 
since  that  time,  the  ICC  has  continued 
to  make  further  loans  to  this  railroad. 
amounting  to  $12,500,000,  making  a  total 
of  $35,659,400  to  this  corporation  and 
the  trustees  of  this  railroad  now  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  Commission  was  unable  to  give 
our  committee  an  opinion  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  initial  loans  to  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  but  believe  the  subse- 
quent loans  made  to  the  trustees  of  the 
railroad  since  banki-uptcy  are  well  se- 
cured. 

FEDF.RAL    Pf)WER    COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Power  Commi.ssion  ad- 
ministers the  Federal  Power  Act.  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  and  has  additional 
duties  under  other  acts  relating  to  Fed- 
eral power  developments. 

Our  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation to  this  Commi.ssion  of  $9,946,500. 
which  is  an  increase  of  $1,153,500  over 
last  year  and  a  decrea.se  of  $1,153,500 
over  the  amount  requested. 

The  Chaii-man  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Joseph  C.  Swidler,  has 
given  this  very  important  Commission 
new  direction  and  new  emphasis. 

The  number  of  cases  and  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  to  be  charged  for  natural 
gas  to  the  public  has  continued  to  mount 
with  this  Commission  and  its  workload 
continues  to  increase. 

Funds  contained  in  this  appropriation 
bill  for  this  agency  wiH  finance  the  regu- 
lation of  the  natural  gas  industry. 

In  1961,  there  were  20.000  independent 
producers  who  individually  or  associated 
with  others  had  over  12,000  rate  sched- 
ules on  file.  There  were  also  103  regu- 
lated natural  gas  pipeline  companies  with 
operating  revenue  of  $4,600  million. 
There  are  195  private  electric  utility 
companies  subject  to  regulation  by  this 
Commission  with  an  operating  revenue  of 
$12,750  million.  The  electric  utility  in- 
dustry and  the  natural  gas  industry  are 
two  of  the  largest  major  industries  in  the 
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United  States  and  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mission should  not  be  impeded  or  Im- 
paii-ed  by  the  lack  of  adequate  funds  to 
.^er\e  the  public  interest. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  asked 
for  funds  in  the  amount  of  $380,000  to 
c«>nduct  an  imix>rtant.  national  power 
nitertle  study  and  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommendlng  funds  for  this  purpose. 

sECUHmES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

A.S  we  are  all  aware,  the  stock  market 
and  the  sale  and  exchange  of  securities 
on  the  market  each  day  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  American  economy — and 
certamly  the  operation  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  Uie  stock  exchange  is  of  great 
interest  and  concern  to  the  Nation  at 
this  time. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
.'iion  has  the  responsibility  of  regulating 
security  sales  and  administering  the  Fed- 
eral security  laws — the  full  disclosure 
provisions  of  the  SEC  Act,  prevention 
;  and  suppression  of  fraud,  and  super- 
vision of  the  securities  market. 

The  SEC  is  continuing  an  investigation 
of  the  securities  market  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  tlie  great  losses  which  were  re- 
cently sustained  in  the  .stock  market. 
Many  feel  that  the  Commission  needs  to 
be  more  active  in  its  supervisory  work 
and  programs  at  this  time. 

We  recommend  in  this  bill  an  appro- 
priation of  $12,800.000— the  full  amount 
requested  by  this  Commission  for  its 
work.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,387,500 
over  the  amount  appropriated  last  year. 

Part  of  these  funds  will  be  used  to  con- 
tinue an  investigation  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  national  stock  exchange. 
Our  economists  tell  us  that  our  economy 
IS  sound  but  the  recent  sharp  break  in 
tlie  stock  market  reflects  how  little  is 
actually  known  about  why  such  great 
fluctuations  occur  from  time  to  time  in 
the  stock  market. 

Some  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
.sion  in  this  bill  will  be  used  to  study 
exactly  who  is  buying  and  who  is  selling 
during  major  fluctuations  in  order  that 
more  sound  judgments  may  be  made  by 
the  public  at  large. 

FESUAL    AVIATION    ACENCT 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  fos- 
tering, promoting,  and  the  development 
of  aviation,  the  management  of  air- 
.space.  the  pcomoUon  of  safety  and  safety 
standards,  and  the  regulation  of  civilian 
and  military  aircraft. 

Since  its  birth,  approximately  4  years 
ago.  FAA  has  been  moving  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  of  growth  and  progress.  The 
new  Administrator.  Najeeb  Hst'aby.  has 
been  most  aggressive  in  improving  this 
Agency.  He  has  a  difficult  assignment 
because  of  the  size  of  the  Agency  he 
heads  and  wide  scope  of  his  regulatory 
responsibilities.  FAA  has  43,755  em- 
ployees. The  total  appropriation  re- 
quest for  this  year  is  $810.8  miUion.  The 
committee  has  cut  the  budget  of  this 
Agency  by  $71,175,000  and  recommends 
that  $739,625,000  be  appropriated. 

This  appropriation  will  provide  funds 
for  speeding  up  construction  in  the  Fed- 
eral aid  airport  program  throughout  the 
Nation.  This  program  has  been  well  re- 
ceived throughout  the  Nation.    The  re- 
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quests  for  assistance  is  far  greater  than 
has  been  provided  by  the  committee. 

In  fiscal  year  1962.  some  $75  million 
in  Federal  funds  was  allotted  to  330  air- 
ports. 

This  bill  carries  appropriations  of  $120 
million  for  construction,  facilities,  and 
equipment  under  the  Federal  aid  air- 
port program.  Of  this  amount  $30  mil- 
lion is  for  liquidation  of  contracts  pre- 
viously authorized.  Fifty -five  million 
will  go  to  the  Washington  NaUonal  Air- 
port and  the  Dulles  International  Air- 
port. 

An  important  function  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities Include  the  operation  of  the 
Washington  National  Airport  and  the 
new  Dulles  International  Airport  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  completed  and  put 
into  operation  this  fall.  Dulles,  as  a 
great  international  airport  terminal,  will 
be  a  showplace  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  a  major  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  aviation.  Our  commit- 
tee was  pleased  to  receive  assurances 
from  Administrator  Halaby  that  this 
project,  which  is  moving  along,  will  cost 
less  than  that  of  Idlewild  Airport  in  New 
York  and  the  new  airport  in  Chicago. 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

To  finance  our  great  veterans'  pro- 
gram— the  largest  and  greatest  program 
of  benefits  for  veterans  of  any  nation 
in  the  world — this  bill  carries  a  total 
appropriation  of  $5,248,833,000.  The 
committee  recommends  the  full  amount 
requested  for  the  veterans'  compensation 
and  pensions  and  other  programs. 

We  are  also  recommending  the  full 
amount  for  the  veterans'  insurance  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  our  committee  has 
approved  $75,500,000  for  continuing  the 
veterans'  hospital  and  construction  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  a  total  of  172  veterans'  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  Nation — the 
greatest  veterans'  hospital  and  medical 
care  program  of  any  nation — and  sev- 
eral years  ago  we  entered  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  modemizmg.  improving,  and 
maintaming  our  veterans'  hospitals. 

To  make  any  cuts  or  reductions  in 
this  program  at  this  time  would  be  a 
reversal  of  a  policy  previously  deter- 
mined as  propter  and  sound. 

I  commend  the  able  and  genial  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  VA,  Mr.  James  Olea- 
son.  He  and  his  devoted  staff  are  ren- 
dering an  outstanding  service  to  the 
veterans  of  our  country. 

These  funds  which  the  committee  is 
recommending  in  this  bill  will  provide 
continued  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  medical  care  for  our  veterans,  help 
finance  our  long-range  hospital  modern- 
ization and  replacement  program,  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  rising  need  of  the 
veterans'  pension  program — primarily 
caused  by  the  aging  veteran  population — 
and  the  veterans'  other  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
made  decreases  in  the  cost  of  the  vet- 
erans' readjustment  program  due  to  the 
veterans'  declining  training  load,  and 
further  decreases  in  the  administrative 
costs  of  operation.  The  Department  of 
■Veterans'  Benefits  requires  $1 18.501 .000 — 
a    decrease     of     S4.200  000     below     the 


amount  appropriated  for  last  year.  This 
reduction  has  been  made  possible  by  im- 
proved efficiency  in  administration  and  a 
declining  cost  of  readjustment  benefits 
An  increase  of  $30,721,000  is  recom- 
mended for  the  veterans'  medical  care 
program  for  next  year.  This  is  made 
necessary  because  of  wage  board  em- 
ployee increases  required  by  law.  in- 
creased number  of  beneficiaries  provided 
for  m  hospitals,  and  an  increase  In  cost 
of  medicines  and  treatment  of  patients. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration — one  pro- 
mam— that  is  particularly  worthy  of 
beintr  called  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House.  This  is  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program  under 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
guarantees  the  underwriting  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  home  by  qualified  and  eligible 
veterans. 

During  1961.  the  number  of  GI  homes 
repossessed  was  17,900.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  sold  9.600  of  these  homes 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  1962. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  total 
value  of  portfolio  guaranteed  home 
loans,  Mr.  Brownstein  repUed  "$51  billion 
of  guaranteed  veterans  loans." 

The  number  of  defaults  and  the  re- 
quired repossession  of  GI  homes  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  alarming 
and  indicates  that  caution  in  this  vast 
program  should  be  exercised.  Our  com- 
mittee has  provided  for  an  increase  in 
the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund  and 
will  review  the  matter  each  year. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  a  good  one,  it  has  been  well  considered 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
appropriation  bills  before  the  Congress. 
It  is  the  result  of  many  hours  of  work 
and  study  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  and  as 
indicated  earlier,  we  have  cut  and  saved 
$1  billion  in  this  bill  from  the  amount 
recommended.  We  think  we  have  done 
a  good  job  and  that  this  is  a  good  bill 
which  should  be  approved  by  the  House. 

It  is  an  essential  and  necessary  meas- 
ure. The  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  merits  the  approval 
of  the  membership  of  the  House,  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The~  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Forty -one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

(Roll  No.  180) 


Addabbo 

Alford 

Alger 

Anftiso 

Ashbrook 

AAhley 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Base  NJi 

Bass.  Teiin. 

Bates 

Bat  tin 

Bllteh 

Boggf. 


Bolton 

Boykin 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Buckley 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Cabin 

Carey 

Celler 


Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Davis.  James  C. 

DavU,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dlngell 


Chamberlain  Donobue 

Chenoweth  Dooley 

Chiperfleld  Dulakl 

Church  Dwyer 

Clark  Fallon 

Coad  Farbstein 

Cohelan  Flndley 
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Flno 

Kluczyxukl 

Rivers,  S.C. 

nynt 

Kowmlakl 

Booney 

Focarty 

Lana 

Booserelt 

Fnuder 

XAtta 

RoMnthal 

Prl«del 

Leslnalcl 

RoudebUBh 

CMOUshw 

UndMy 

8t.a«>rge 

OarUzKl 

IjOMT 

St.  a«rmaln 

GanoatE 

McOoweU 

Santangelo 

Olalino 

McSween 

Saund 

OUbert 

McVey 

Scherer 

Olenn 

Maodonald 

Seranton 

Gr»naban 

MacGreeor 

Seely-Brown 

Gray 

Martin,  Biasfl. 

Shipley 

Or««n,  Pa. 

Mason 

Short 

GrUBn 

Merrow 

SUer 

Haxuen 

Miller,  N.T. 

Sisk 

Rartty 

Minshall 

Smith,  Iowa 

Harris 

Moorehead, 

Smith.  Miss.    . 

Harrlaon,  Va. 

Ohio 

Spenoe 

Harrlaon,  Wyo. 

Morrison 

Springer 

Rarsha 

Morse 

Stafford 

Harrey,  In«. 

Moulder 

Stratton 

Hays 

Multer 

Stubblefleld 

Hoaley 

Medzl 

Taber 

Hubert 

Nelsen 

Thompson,  La 

RlMtand 

Nix 

Thomberry 

Hoffman.  HI. 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

Wearer 

.  O'NeUl 

Whalley 

Holland 

Osmers 

Wharton 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Peterson 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BoLUNG.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.I^.  12711)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  265  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  JoiimaL 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute  to  make  an 
announcement. 

About  50  minutev  remain  of  general 
debate.  I  do  hope  we  can  finish  this  bill 
in  its  entirety  this  afternoon;  and  I  as- 
sure the  Chairman  that  the  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  win  cooperate 
with  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  to  try  to  conclude  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  conclude  the  bill  and  the  consid- 
eration of  all  unendments? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  wiU  give  the  gen- 
tleman all  the  time  he  wants. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  . 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  echo  the  words  of  other  members  of 
the  committee  with  regard  to  the  mem- 
bership thereof.  /This  Is  as  good  a  sub- 
committee as  I  have  served  on.  There 
is  a  minimum  of  politics  and  a  maximum 
of  work,  and  we  are  certainly  well  led 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York, 


This  committee  has  a  very  interesting 
jurisdiction.  It  is  about  as  broad  aa  lany 
jurisdiction  can  possibly  be.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  agencies  which  are  ut^der 
the  jurisdiction  is  best  expressed  by  the 
number  of  employees.  In  fiscal  1963  the 
number  of  employee.s  was  263,183.  The 
budget  for  1963  requested  274,690.  lliere 
is  in  the  bill  provision  for  270,435  em- 
ployees. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  a  JUi'is- 
diction  which  is  small  or  unimportiant. 
It  is  both  important  and  large. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  things 
in  passing,  not  so  much  having  to  do  With 
the  bill  itself  as  with  some  of  the  things 
we  found  out  during  the  hearings  ottj  the 

bm. 

To  begin  with,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  of  the  House  are  familiar 
with  Executive  Order  No.  10988  which 
has  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  t)ar- 
gaining  units  for  Federal  employees. 

We  are  all  aware,  of  course,  thgjt  in 
the  postal  service  for  many  years  there 
have  been  unions  of  postal  workers. 
This  Executive  order  entitled  "Emplovee- 
Management  Cooperation  in  the  Federal 
Service"  would  sdlow  similar  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  Federal  service. 
They  could,  if  they  desired,  affiliate  with 
labor  organizations,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  AFL-CIO. 

Let  us  bear  these  few  facts  In  mind. 
In  the  first  place,  such  an  organiztition 
may  be  given  formal  recognition  \{  it 
represents  10  percent  of  the  emploj^ees 
of  an  agency.  If  it  represents  ovef  50 
percent  of  the  employees,  then  It  hafl  the 
exclusive  right  to  be  the  bargaljilng 
agent  for  all  the  employees  in  the 
agency. 

Bear  in  mind,  formal  recognitioni  for 
10  percent — exclusive  for  50  percent 
membership. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  there  caKi  be 
more  than  one  organization  which  has 
been  tendered  formal  recognition.  You 
can,  by  this  Executive  order  force  the 
responsible  heads  of  your  various  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions. You  could  have  as  many  as  hlne 
unions  which  purport  to  represent  lem- 
ployees  in  an  agency,  and  the  agi^ncy 
head  would  have  to  deal  to  some  extent 
with  all  of  them. 

If  such  an  organization  has  an  ex- 
clusive bargaining  position  with  an 
agency  or  with  the  union.  It  Is  supposed 
to  call  in  the  union,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances— I  now  quote  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive order — "to  confer  with  Te$pect 
to  personnel  policy  and  practices  and 
matters  affecting  working  condition^ ,  so 
far  as  may  be  appropriate  subject  to  law 
and  policy  requirements.  This  extends  to 
the  negotiation  of  an  agreement,  or  any 
question  arising  thereunder,  the  d«^r- 
mination  of  appropriate  techniques,  oon- 
sistent  with  the  terms  and  purposes  of 
this  order,  to  assist  in  such  aegotialjion, 
and  the  execution  of  a  written  memo- 
randum of  agreement  or  understanding 
incorporating  any  agreement  reached  by 
the  parties." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  allow  aoi  or- 
ganization such  as  tills  to  enter  into  a 
written  agreement  with  the  head  otf  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  regard 
to  working  conditions. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  questioned  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
just  exactly  what  this  accomplished. 
We  finally  came  down  to  the  fact  that 
apparently  it  did  not  accomplish  very 
much  at  all  that  is  new.  In  other  words, 
this  could  all  be  done  now  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  merely  by  in- 
dicating to  the  people  who  control  these 
agencies  that  it  is  his  desire  that  they 
treat  such  organizations  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  this  order.  It  was  agreed 
that  this  could  be  done.  So  the  question 
arises:  Since  all  of  this  formality  was  ex- 
ercised, since  we  have  an  Executive  order 
which  sets  up  the  authority — in  fact,  the 
compulsion  to  deal  with  these  agencies — 
just  exactly  what  was  it  meant  to  ac- 
complish? I  do  not  think  I  am  any  more 
suspicious  than  the  average  individual, 
but  I  do  not  think  either  that  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  usually  does  vain  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  likely  to 
sec  set  up  here  some  organizations  which 
will  be  lobbying  organizations,  at  least. 
and  they  will  be  organization*  which  will 
be  here  In  the  Congress  sitting  up  In  the 
galleries  where  we  have  seen  members 
of  other  organizations  sit,  attempting  to 
influence  legislation.  So.  I  view  this 
Executive  order  with  some  suspicion.  I 
view  the  implications  with  a  great 
amount  of  alarm.  I  hope  the  member- 
ship of  this  Congress  will  watch  this  situ- 
ation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  other  things  that  I  would 
like  to  mention.  We  spent  $150  million  a 
year  of  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
by  enacting  the  bill  calling  for  an  all- 
channel  television  set.  Do  not  let  any- 
one deceive  you  about  this.  It  actually 
happened  when  this  House  passed  the 
bill.  It  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
ultra-high  frequency  television  stations 
have  difBculty  competing  with  the  very 
high  frequency  stations  for  various  rea- 
sons, some  being  technical,  some  being 
economical.  But  the  facts  are  that  the 
all -channel  set  will  cost  $25  more  than 
the  very  high  frequency  channel  set.  It 
does  not  take  much  arithmetic  to  realize 
if  there  are  6  million  sets  sold  a  year  we 
have  cost  the  American  consumer  $150 
million  just  to  settle  a  problem  which 
we  in  the  Congress  should  have  settled. 
In  my  opinion  this  was  settling  the  prob- 
lem in  the  age-old  bureaucratic  method 
of  saying,  "Well,  we  do  not  want  to  hurt 
anybody  or  step  on  the  toes  of  anybody. 
So  we  just  let  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try pay  for  this  matter."  That  is  exactly 
what  we  did,  to  the  tune  of  $150  million 
a  year.  I  refer  to  the  hearings  on  page 
606  for  you  to  determine  if  this  was  so. 

Mr.  Cliairraan.  the  next  thing  I  would 
like  to  mention  is  the  cost  of  the  lunar 
program  under  the  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Administration.  This  Admin- 
istration has  apparently  agreed  that  the 
timetable  which  had  been  set  by  the 
previous  administration  for  getting  to 
the  moon  just  was  not  fast  enough.  The 
previous  administration  had  a  date  set 
in  1970  as  its  goal  for  circumnavigation 
of  the  moon  and  later  for  a  landing  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  This  adminis- 
tration decided  that  it  was  necessary 
that  we  make  a  soft  landing  on  the  moon 
some  time  in  this  decade,  or  before  1970. 
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So,  I  was  interested  in  the  cost  of  this. 
You  will  find  in  the  hearings  on  page 
890  that  the  total  cost  of  accelerating 
the  soft  landing  on  the  moon  is  $7  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  it  will  cost  $7 
billion  mere  to  land  on  the  moon  before 
1970  than  it  would  have  cost  to  land 
on  the  moon  imder  the  program  of  the 
pievious  administration. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  $7  billion  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is 
almost  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  for  1  year.  It  is  also 
enough  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  which 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  th(«  country  would  like  to  have 
done.  I  am  not  at  all  sure.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  people  of  this  country  could 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  they 
want  $7  billion  spent  to  get  to  the  moon 
a  few  yeais  earlier  than  we  would  other- 
wise get  '.here,  that  the  answer  would 
have  been  a  resounding  •Yes."  I  think 
it  might  very  well  have  been  a  resound- 
ing; "No." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  not  sjiend- 
ing  this  particular  amount  of  money, 
we  possibly  could  have  a  tax  cut  this 
year,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  busi- 
ne.ss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  also  in  the 
hearings  that  the  best  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  in  this  bill, 
which  would  not  be  in  the  bill  if  it  were 
not  for  the  accelerated  lunar  program. 
i.s  .somewhere  between  $2  billion  and  $2.6 
billion. 

Mr.  COloLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIEIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  the  observation  that  in 
addition  to  the  cost  involved  here  it 
will  be  3  J  ears  before  the  American  con- 
.'-umer  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
being  forced  by  Government  action  to 
buy  something  that  in  many  cases  he 
neither  needs  nor  wants ;  I  am  referring 
to  all-channel  television  sets. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  think 
he  will  aLso  agree  with  me  that  if  a  per- 
son should  happen  to  move  from  a  VHP 
area  into  a  UHP  area,  for  that  same  $25 
lie  can  buy  an  adapter  for  his  VHP  set 
and  use  it  anywhere.  It  would  be  up 
to  him  whether  he  wanted  to  do  it,  how- 
ever. He  would  not  have  to  spend  the 
S25  unles*  he  had  a  use  for  the  adapter. 
Under  the  law  we^  passed,  he  has  no 
choice  If  he  buys  a  new  set.  he  pays 
the  $25 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  want  to  bring  up  the  point  that  in 
the  conference  we  had  the  word  "ade- 
quate" added  to  the  all-channel  receiver 
bill,  so  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  now  has  to  determine 
whether  the  all-channel  receivers  which 
are  being  manufactured  will  be  adequate. 
Is  there  any  provision  in  this  bill  to  de- 
termine how  much  additional  inspection 
costs  or  administrative  costs  are  going  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  this  speci- 
fication? 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  So  far  as  I 
can  tell  there  is  no  specific  amount  in  the 
bill  for  that  purpose.  But  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  probably  next  year 
the  total  requests  will  reflect  this  addi- 
tional activity.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  would  also  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  which 
we  have  done.  We  now  have  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  regulating 
the  manufacture  of  an  article  not  be- 
cause it  might  be  dangerous  if  it  were  not 
manufactured  correctly,  not  because  the 
public  interest  might  be  harmed,  but  Just 
because  the  Federal  Government  had  a 
problem  which  it  could  solve  with  the 
least  pain  by  doing  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  interests  of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  agree, 
and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  brought 
this  item  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Perhaps  it  is  an  exer- 
cise in  futility  to  discuss  this  all-channel 
receiver  bill  at  this  point.  We  have  al- 
ready passed  the  bill,  although  a  number 
of  us  did  vote  against  it.  But  I  think  it 
should  l>e  pointed  out  that  this  sets  a 
pattern  under  which  Congress  could  pass 
an  act  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles,  providing  that  they  all 
should  have  power  steering,  power 
brakes,  power  windows,  power  seats,  and 
so  forth ;  so  that  a  purchaser  would  have 
no  choice  to  buy  a  car  without  those  fa- 
cihties.  It  is  just  another  example  of 
Government  intei-ference  and  Govern- 
ment control. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution;  and,  of 
course,  he  is  eminently  correct.  If  this 
kind  of  regulation  can  be  imiiosed  upon 
the  manufacture  of  television  sets  I  do 
not  know  what  the  end  result  might  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing  which  I 
think  deserves  some  mention  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administration  area  we  find  that  the 
rate  of  default  in  FHA  mortgages  has 
gone  up  at  a  very  alarming  rate.  We 
find  that  from  1959  through  1961  total 
defaults  have  increased  from  about  12,- 
000  to  about  35.000.  By  May  of  1962.  the 
annual  rate  of  default  was  up  to  40,000. 

The  rate  of  default  from  1959  to  the 
present  has  gone  from  0.5  to  1.3  percent. 

The  trend  is  very  bad  and  can  be  very 
dangerous  if  it  is  not  halted. 

Just  one  other  point.  In  the  Federal 
Government  we  have  many  departments 
which  are  going  to  machine  accounting. 
There  are  machines  not  only  for  book- 
keeping, but  also  for  the  sorting  and  in- 
terpretation of  information.  We  find  a 
very  strange  phenomenon.  We  find 
agencies  which  are  dealing  with  each 
other  where  information  one  might  have 
could  be  valuable  to  the  other,  yet  the 
machine  data  developed  by  one  agency 
cannot  be  used  by  the  machines  of  the 
other  agency.  We  find  a  great  Tower  of 
Babel  existing  here  where  the  machine 
of  one  agency  cannot  understand  what 
the  machine  of  another  agency  is  saying. 
So  here  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  we  are  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  to  buy  machines  without  attempt- 


ing to  standardize  their  processes  or 
functicms,  and  provide  for  interchange- 
ability  of  information.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  some  agency  of  the  Government 
will  in  this  fiscal  year  address  itself  to 
the  task  of  ending  this  mac^une  language 
incompatibility.  It  is  a  very  definite  and 
expensive  problem. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Houfield]. 

UNJUSTTFIABLE    CUTS    IK    dVn,    DEFENSE    APPtO- 
PSIATIONS  rOB    1*63 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  yielding  me  the  5  minutes  he 
has  yielded  me.  I  would  not  ask  for  this 
time  if  I  were  not  greatly  concerned 
about  the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  cutting  the  funds  for  civil 
defense  for  1963.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
body  blow  to  the  President's  civil  defense 
pros  ram.  It  sends  the  program  reeling 
in  confusion.  Careful  plans  are  shat- 
tered, orderly  progress  disrupted,  hard 
wo'k  done  for  nought. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  wholesale 
fund  slash,  this  meat-ax  cut,  is  a  saving? 
Do  you  suppose  that  you  can  tell  your 
constitaents  you  are  saving  money  by 
depriving  them  of  protection  in  case  of 
a  real  tanergency? 

No,  you  cannot.  For  you  save  nothing 
by  stopping  a  vital  defense  program  in 
midcourse.  You  merely  defer  and  delay 
what,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  done,  as 
surely  as  anything  must  be  done  for  the 
defense  and  security  of  the  American 
people. 

Let  us  review  the  situation: 

Last  year,  $207  million  in  supplemental 
funds,  plus  over  $47  million  in  civil  de- 
fense funds  in  the  regular  budget,  were 
passed  without  any  serious  question  be- 
cause there  was  a  time  of  crisis.  Now. 
the  crisis  has  eased,  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  we  are  asked  to  slash  civil  defense 
funds  to  one-quarter  of  last  year's  ap- 
propriations and  one-tenth  of  this  year's - 
budget  request. 

The  civil  defense  budget  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1963  totals  $695  million,  of  which 
$460  million  is  for  the  Federal  shelter 
incentive  program  which  requires  new.- 
authorizing  legislation.  Since  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  not  acted 
on  that  authorizing  legislation,  that  $460 
million  is  not  before  us  now. 

The  r«nainder  of  the  request  is  $235 
million,  and  this  has  been  chopped  to 
$75  mUlion. 

What  does  this  mean?  First,  it  means 
that  the  present  civil  defense  fallout 
shelter  program  has  to  be  stopped  in 
midcourse. 

This  is  poor  business.  The  Congress 
last  year  appropriated  money  for  a  fall- 
out shelter  survey,  marking,  and  stock- 
ing program.  We  are  now  refusing  the 
funds  either  to  keep  the  survey  up  to 
date,  or  to  finish  the  procurement  and 
allow  the  movement  of  supplies  that  have 
been  purchased,  into  the  shelters  that 
have  been  identified. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  action  re- 
stricts the  funds  which  may  be  contrib- 
uted to  the  State  and  local  governments 
to  last  year's  level.  But  under  the  pro- 
gram which  is  set  before  the  Congress, 
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tbe  State  and  local  groups  have  the 
vastly  higber  workload  of  getting  tbe 
supplies  into  the  shdters  which  have 
been  identified.  There  is  not  a  penny  for 
this  new  hi«  Job. 

For  years,  there  has  been  talk  of 
strengthening  local  civil  defense  efforts. 
Now.  when  there  is  specific  work  as- 
signed, and  a  huge  tangible  task  to  get 
done,  with  a  chance  for  real  cooperation 
and  participation  by  State  and  local  civil 
defense  organizations,  what  happens? 
The  funds  are  withheld. 

Even  worse,  the  Federal  Government 
is  supposed  to  set  an  example  to  State 
and  local  citizens  as  to  whether  it  is 
serious  about  trying  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
Under  the  cut,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense cannot  even  carry  out  a  Federal 
shelter  program  in  Federal  buildings. 
This  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

We  should  support  this  program  or 
stop  it  altogether.  There  is  no  sense  in 
appropriating  $75  million  merely  to  keep 
an  organization  going.  Give  it  the  tools 
to  do  a  workmanlike,  competent  Job,  or 
strike  it  down. 

As  chairman  of  the  military  operations 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  also  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  I  have  caused  this  problem  to  be 
studied  intensively  for  the  past  7  years. 
These  two  committees  have  provided  the 
Members  with  about  a  dozen  reports 
since  1955  which  bear  on  civil  defense. 

I  know  that  civil  defense  is  not  a 
popular  subject,  because  it  is  not  a 
bread-and-butter  issue.  The  Members 
have  other  things  to  worry  about.  But 
what  is  more  important  than  the  fact 
that  Aznerica  stands  exposed  to  sudden 
devastation  in  the  event  that  deterrence 
fails? 

No  one  in  this  House  or  anywhere  else 
in  our  Government  is  all-wise  or  all- 
powerful  enough  to  assure  us  that  an 
attack  will  not  come.  Neither  can  we 
plan,  or  legislate,  or  prepare  the  coun- 
ti7  on  the  basis  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
popular  anxiety  over  international  ten- 

SlODS. 

Last  year,  the  interest  in  defense  and 
civil  defense  in  this  coimtry  and  the 
Congress  was  high.  This  year,  it  is  low. 
If  a  new  Berlin  crisis  develops  into  a 
serious  situation  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  will  be  sorry  that  we  acted 
hastily  to  slash  funds  because,  as  we 
said  earlier  this  year  in  a  report  of  the 
military  operations  subcommittee: 

If  a  crlflis  shotUd  occur  that  threatens 
Imminent  attack.  th«  people  of  this  country 
will  inquire  In  a  single  loud  voice  wbat  the 
OoTemment  has  done  to  protect  them.  A 
wise  administration — and  a  wise  Congress — 
will  not  be  caught  unprepared,  will  not  wait 
until  It  is  too  late. 

What  is  at  stake  here?  If  we  do  noth- 
ing and  stand  unprepared,  the  very  life 
of  the  Nation  is  at  stake.  We  can  do 
something  that  can  save  a  great  number 
of  lives  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  And 
the  whole  civil  defense  request  of  $695 
million,  $460  million  of  which  is  not  even 
authorized  or  before  us  yet,  is  a  tiny 
tracUoa  of  the  defense  budget  we  spend 
each  year. 

In  the  same  report  I  just  cited,  we 
pointed  out  that  since  1951,  we  have 


spent  $600  billion — ^I  repeat.  $600  jbil- 
licm — ^for  major  defense  programs.  And 
during  that  time,  we  spent  hardly  one 
thousandth  of  that  amount  on  civil  ^  de- 
fense. We  have  never  really  bouait  a 
program  for  protection  of  the  people. 
We  have  sacrificed  a  great  deal  of  time. 

There  is  no  defense  against  incoii|iing 
ICBM's.  According  to  recent  testiihony 
before  our  conunlttee,  the  Nike-^e\is 
research  and  development  program  has 
cost  us  a  cold,  bard  $1.2  billion.  Th^it  is 
still  an  experimental  program.  And  (van 
if  the  military  is  able  to  build  this  de- 
fensive system  and  deploy  it — at  a  cost 
which  defense  experts  say  may  r^inge 
from  $5  billion  to  $15  bUlion,  depending 
on  how  many  you  buy — we  still  netd  a 
civil  defense  program.  In  fact,  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Defense  will  tell  you  thsjt  we 
need  one  more  than  ever. 

This  imcK>rtant  iMint  was  recognized 
in  a  recent  report  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  under  the  chairnian- 
ship  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson].  The  report  t  re- 
fer to  is  House  Report  No.  1406,  wjhlch 
was  on  HJl.  9751,  this  year's  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tiaval 
vessels.  It  says  at  page  14,  refejfring 
to  the  Nike-Zeus  and  other  possible  Anti- 
missile systems: 

However,  these  systems  would  stilL  not 
necessarily  solve  tbe  problems  of  ni^clear 
fallout  from  surface  explosion  outsld*  the 
defended  areas.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
range  of  effectiveness  of  any  terminal  de- 
fense system,  and  faUout  from  ICBM's  land- 
ing outside  this  range  could  still  be  lethal. 
Tberefc»*e,  we  must  provide,  in  any  invent, 
for  the  protection  of  our  population  a^kinst 
that  danger.  | 

Let  me  say  first  that  the  Members|may 
find  in  the  reports  of  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  a  detailed  accjount 
of  the  fallout  shelter  program  for  civil 
defense.  The  civil  defense  shelter  pro- 
gram has  been  transferred  to  the  E>e- 
partmmt  of  Defense  by  the  President. 
We  thought  this  transfer  was  beneficial 
to  the  program.  It  is  being  run  Effec- 
tively. The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  doing  a  good 
Job  with  what  it  has.  An  effective  or- 
ganization has  been  created  for  thti  first 
time,  and  an  important  start  has  been 
made  on  a  civil  defense  program. 

Our  reports  have  been  critical  because 
some  of  us  tiiink  that  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  a  great  deal  more  protection 
than  is  contained  in  a  fallout  shelter 
program.  I  believe  we  can  find  efficient 
means  to  protect  them  also  against  blast 
and  heat 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  tfliat  a 
start  has  to  be  made  in  preparing  ^  civil 
defense  plan  and  in  building  an  otjgan- 
ization  in  order  to  be  able  to  takQ  ad- 
vantage of  what  protection  we  have  now. 

If  the  program  is  started,  it  can  be  im- 
proved upon  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  o|  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman^  may 
I  have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  only  have  2  mlbutes 
left,  but  I  yield  them  to  the  distingiilshed 
gentleman  from  California,  and  t  am 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLJFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


I  say  we  have  this  problem  of  nuclear 
attack.  I  have  supported  every  dollar 
of  military  appropriations  to  build  the 
strongest  military  system  possible  to  de- 
fend our  Nation.  But.  we  who  study 
this  problem  and  we  who  know  the 
terrible  effects  of  what  would  occur  in 
case  we  are  attacked  with  nuclear 
weapons,  say  that  because  we  do  not  yet 
have  a  military  capability  to  stop  in- 
coming ballistic  missiles  that  we  should 
protect  the  people  of  this  country  against 
radioactivity  which  would  come  with 
nuclear  attack.  We  know  we  caimot 
protect  them  where  the  bomb  hits.  We 
know  that  the  tremendous  blast  will  kill 
a  lot  of  people.  We  also  know  if  they 
have  undei'ground  shelters,  that  mil- 
lions of  i>eople  can  be  saved.  Studies 
by  the  weapon  effect  and  evaluation 
team  in  the  Pentagon  and  other  reliable 
people  like  the  people  who  put  out  the 
Qaither  report  show  that  50  to  80  mil- 
lion people  can  be  saved  if  they  have 
shelter  against  radioactivity.  If  I  did 
not  believe  in  my  heart  that  this  was  a 
necessary  program,  I  would  not  be  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  asking  for  time 
from  this  committee  that  has  done  valu- 
able work  over  the  years. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California — we  have  m- 
itiated  a  program  here  and  we  should 
continue  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  believe  that  this  Committee 
should  reconsider  their  action  and  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  radio- 
activity can  kill  80  to  100  million  people 
in  this  country  unless  they  have  shelter, 
and  if  they  can  see  their  way  to  replace 
this  item,  I  know  they  will  be  doing  the 
right  thing. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  call  attention  to  page  27  of  the  bill 
and  the  authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  buildings  which  has  dis- 
turbed me  for  some  time.  I  have  a  state- 
ment I  would  like  to  make,  and  then  will 
invite  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]  to  comment  thereon,  if  he  so 
desires,  if  I  have  any  remaining  time. 
Section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959  says  in  the  part  that  is  pertinent 
that  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  to 
acquire  any  building  to  be  used  as  a  pub- 
lic building  that  costs  more  than  $100,000 
if  the  acquisition  has  not  first  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Section  7  also  requires  that  thi  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  transmit  to 
Congress  a  prospectus  of  the  proposed 
project.  This  prospectus  must  include 
the  following  information:  First,  a  de- 
scription of  the  building  to  be  acquired; 
second,  the  building's  location  and  an 
estimate  of  the  maximxmi  cost  of  its 
acquisition;  third,  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  providing  space  for  all  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  the  locality  of  the 
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prcYTOsed  project,  having  due  regard  for 
other  suitable  space  available  in  existing 
U.S.  buildings  and  In  rented  buildings; 
fourth,  a  statement  by  the  Administra- 
tor that  neither  federally  owned  space  Is 
available  nor  rental  space  is  available  at 
a  price  commensurate  with  that  to  be 
afforded  by  the  proposed  action;  fifth,  a 
statement  of  rents  and  other  housing 
costs  being  paid  at  that  time  by  agencies 
to  be  housed  in  the  proposed  building. 

I  remember  the  debate  on  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  The  (;entleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  JomssI.  chairman  of 
the  Buildings  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  traced  the  history  of  the  public 
buildings  program  and  told  us  the  bill 
was  a  codification  of  all  previous  laws 
and  that  it  would  be  the  basic  authority 
for  appropriations  with  i-espect  to  build- 
ings. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Mack]  then  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Buildings,  told 
us  that  the  1959  law  was  necessary  to 
bring  a  tighter  rein  and  tighter  control 
on  the  authorization  and  appropriations 
for  Federal  buildings.  He  said  any  re- 
quest from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  for  authorization  for  a  new 
building  must  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  building,  and  so  forth. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Cramer],  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Buildings,  said — 

This  bill  provides  adequate  and  proper  and 
wise  congreaslonal  control  over  the  public 
buildings  program  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Cramer  pointed  out  in  debate  that 
the  law  required  a  prospectus  to  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  record  shons  that  I  questioned  Mr. 
Cramct  and  Mr.  Jokes  as  follows: 

Mr.  Caoss.  The  prospectus  comes  to  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  CRAMn  That  Is  correct  The  prospec- 
tus and  the  required  Information  are  exhaus- 
tive. That  la  presented  to  the  committee. 
The  co«nmitt««  holds  hearings.  •  •  •  The 
agency  cannot  go  forward  with  the  pubUc 
buildings  project  without  consulting  the 
Congress.  This  Public  Buildings  Act  of  i959 
brings  order  out  of  the  chaotic  situation  that 
exists  with  regard  to  public  buildings  today. 

Mr.  GaooB.  The  provUlon  to  which  I  re- 
ferred (requirement  of  approval  of  Public 
Works  Committee)  provides  tiiat  your  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  cocnmlttec  have  full 
authority,  and  I  take  It  that  notiiing  would 
b*  approved  that  had  not  been  previously 
-screened  and  approved  by  your  committee 
and  Its  counterpart  In  the  Senate. 

Mr  Jones.  That  is  correct. 

Now  it  seems  the  Appropriatioiis  Com- 
mittee wants  to  put  tbe  public  buildings 
program  back  in  a  chaotic  state.  It 
seeks  to  void  the  provisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1959  and  to  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  grant  authorizations  because, 
as  I  read  the  language  of  the  bill,  it  says : 
Appropriations  to  the  GSA  under  the 
heading  "ConstrucUon  Public  Buildings 
Project'  made  in  this  act  and  prior  ap- 
propriations acts  shall  be  available  with- 
out regard  to  section  7  of  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  which  is  the  basic 
law  of  the  land. 

Section  7  sets  forth  unmistakably  that 
if  GSA  wishes  to  acquire  i  building  that 
costs  more  than  $100,000.  it  must  go  to 
the  Public  Works  Committees  for  ap- 


proval and  submit  a  prospectus.  But. 
imder  the  wordirig  in  this  bUl.  all  ap- 
prcHiriations  in  this  act  and  all  prior  ap- 
propriations acts  are  made  available 
without  first  getting  the  approval  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

The  report  with  regard  to  this  provi- 
sion is  as  revealing  as  it  is  frank.  It 
says: 

For  severnl  years  the  committee  lias  In- 
cluded authorization  for  the  Administration 
to  use  construction  savings  In  the  public 
building  construction  program  to  acquire 
buildings  when  It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  to  do  so. 

Here  you  have  it.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  frankly  confesses  that  it  has 
Riven  carte  blanche  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  acquire  buildings 
on  their  own  discretion  and  without  con- 
sulting Congress. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  chainnan  of 
this  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
Thomas,  should  ask  us  to  approve  this 
bjrpassing  of  the  legislative  committee, 
because  he  is  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Thursday,  July  26.  1962.  just  a 
few  days  ago,  as  saying  to  the  GSA  wit- 
nesses : 

You  are  going  out  on  your  own  without 
consulting  the  Congress  and  with  the  rank- 
est type  of  back-door  spending  to  build  1 
mUllon  square  feet  in  the  District  without 
any  authority  from  Congress. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  is  not  altogether  cor- 
rect when  he  says  previous  legislation 
has  included  authorization  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  use  "savings"  for  new^ 
construction  ^and  acquisition  of  existing 
buildings.  I  have  consulted  the  record, 
and  I  find  that  the  GSA  based  its  au- 
thority upon  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1961.  The  report 
that  accompanies  this  act  merely  says 
that  provision  will  enable  the  Adminis- 
trator of  GSA  to  use  savings  to  con- 
vert and  remodel  existing  Government- 
owned  faciUties. 

This  report  was  so  meager  that  in 
volume  106.  part  13,  page  17896  of  the 
CoNGRcssiOMAL  RccxMtB  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Texas: 

will  the  gentleman  explain  to  me  what 
the  legislative  language,  page  8,  means  as  It 
pertains  to  General  Services? 

Mr.  Thomas  replied  that  it  would  en- 
able the  Administrator  of  GSA  to  mod- 
emiae  surplus  warehouse  space  so  that, 
instead  of  paying  SI  a  square  foot  a  year, 
it  would  only  cost  25  or  30  cents. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  re- 
port or  m  the  explanation  of  the  chair- 
mian  of  the  subcommittee  to  support  the 
statement  that  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded authorization  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  use  savings  to  acquire  buildings  at 
his  discretion. 

The  truth  is  that  GSA.  without  any 
authority  from  Congress,  has  indulged 
in  the  rankest  type  of  back-door  spend- 
mg.  GSA  has  acknowledged  that  over- 
estimates are  included  in  savings.  Thus 
they  have  acquired  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  and,  instead  of  Congress  hav- 
ing a  tight  rein  over  the  building  pro- 
gram of  this  coimtry,  Congress  has  no 
control  over  it  at  all,  and  GSA  has  used 
these  savings  in  a  most  arrogant,  abu- 
sive, and  un-American  manner. 


Let  me  tell  you  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  language  appears  in  this  appropria- 
tion act.  A  man  named  Jerry  Maiatico, 
an  Italian  immigrant,  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  served  in  World  War  I.  and 
thereafter  became  a  successful  con- 
tractor here  in  Washington.  D.C.  He 
erected  a  building  known  as  the  Matomlc 
BuUding  at  1717  H  Street  NW.  It  is  an 
11 -story  buildmg  with  three  basements, 
of  reinforced  concrete,  steel,  and  ma- 
sonry with  a  limestone  exterior,  and  is 
fireproof.  He  built  it  as  an  estate 
for  his  children  and  grandchildren.  It 
is  a  symbol  of  this  Italian  immigrant's 
success. 

GSA  inspected  the  building.  Uked  it. 
and  leased  it  for  5  years  at  $5  per  square 
foot.  That  lease  expired  in  1960.  In 
September  of  1960,  GSA  entered  into  a 
new  lease  for  5  years  at  $5  per  square 
foot.  Four  months  later  GSA  officials 
called  in  Mr.  Maiatico  and  said,  "We 
want  an  option  to  purchase  the  Matomic 
Building."  Mr.  Maiatico  said,  in  effect. 
"No.  we  have  already  negotiated  a  con- 
tract. I  don't  want  to  change  it.  I  don't 
want  to  sell."  GSA  officials  said.  'If  you 
don't  put  an  option  in  this  contract,  we 
will  take  your  building  ansrway."  And 
the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  do  Just 
that  by  condemnation  proceedings.  They 
disregarded  the  lease.  They  treated  it 
as  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  they  used  the 
power  which  they  felt  this  "savings"  gave 
them  to  seize  the  building  and  take  it 
from  its  rightful  owner. 

Incidmtally,  the  first  time  savings 
were  mentioned  was  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  How  could 
they  possibly  have  accimiulated  any 
savings  by  December  of  the  same  year? 

Now,  do  not  confuse  this  case  with  the 
20  projects  mentioned  in  the  report. 
These  20  projects  were  either  lease  pur- 
chase contracts,  which  means  they  con- 
tained options  to  pyrchase  or  they  were 
friendly  negotiated  projects  or  condem- 
nations by  agreement  of  the  owner.  All 
those  other  cases  are  settled  and  done. 
All  except  this  case.  This  case  went  to 
court.     ' 

The  U.S.  court  of  appeals  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  taking  was  il- 
legal because.  "Ctmgress  has  not  been 
shoiirn  to  have  authorized  the  present 
taking  of  the  Matomlc  Building." 

As  far  as  the  report  that  is  before  us 
today  is  concerned  when  it  says  that  for 
several  years  the  committee  has  included 
authorization  to  use  savings,  the  court 
heard  that  argument  and  said : 

The  Government  would  have  us  say  that 
the  general  provision  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  supplanta  the  llm- 
lUUons  of  tlie  PubUc  BuUdlngi  Act  of  1960 
and  the  Appropriation  Act  which  had  ao 
carefully  been  linked  to  the  former.  Car- 
ried to  ita  logical  conclusion,  tlie  Goi-em- 
ment's  construction  would  sweep  away  all 
preexisting  requirements. 

And  the  court  continued — 

We  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  general  provlskm  in  the  Supplemental 
Act  repealed — eitber  directly  or  by  impUca- 
tlon — the  specl&c  proTialons  of  the  Appro- 
priation Act  as  geared  to  tbe  Public  BuUd- 
Ings  Act  of  1956. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
decisions  of  the  court.  It  is  sound.  Just, 
and  honest,  and  it  should  stand.    If  the 
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General  Services  Administration  has  any 
doubts  about  this  decision,  it  has  the 
right  to  appeal,  but  instead  of  appeal- 
ing, it  has  asked  that  the  time  for  ap- 
pealing be  extended  in  order  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  try  to  get  congressional  action 
during  the  current  session  of  Congress 
that  will  in  some  manner  change  the 
law  under  which  this  case  was  tried  and 
nullify  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals. 

And  It  Is  attempting  to  do  this  in  this 
appropriation  bill. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  whose  buildings  are  taken 
from  them  and  the  rights  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  will  be  properly 
guarded  through  our  judicial  system. 
Let  us  leave  it  that  way.  I  object  to  this 
attempt  to  repeal  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  UJS.  court  of  appeals  by  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
out  of  time  over  here.  I  am  In  bad  need 
of  2  or  3  minutes  to  answer  my  genial 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
spare  me  a  few  minutes  of  his  time? 

Mr.  OSTERTAQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  but  every  minute  of 
my  time  Is  committed. 

^r,  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  is  in 
the  same  shape  I  am.  I  understand,  and 
I  will  reply  to  my  able  friend  from  Iowa 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  mentioned  my 
name  with  reference  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  which  I  cospon- 
sored  with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones],  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  for  an  observation  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TqoMAs],  concerning  his  remarks,  if  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  make  such  observa- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  is  very  gracious 
and  I  greatly  appreciate  it. 

In  my  humble  judgment  there  has 
never  been  a  more  able  and  better  ad- 
ministrator in  this  Government  than  the 
very  distinguished  lowan  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Floete.  My  able  and  genial  friend 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has  criticized 
him  very  severely.  Mr.  Floete  reduced 
budget  estimates  from  10  to  15 
percent  practically  every  year  on  public 
buildings.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  that  the  gentle- 
man quoted  some  language  and  if  the 
gentleman  quoted  me  correctly,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  did,  and  if  that  was 
responsive  to  the  question  the  gentle- 
man now  raises,  I  am  in  error  and  I  will 
be  the  first  to  admit  it.  But  I  want  to  be 
specific.  Again,  I  am  going  from  mem- 
ory. Mr.  Floete  asked  for  this  authority 
3  years  ago  to  take  the  savings  that  he 
would  earn  from  these  construction  con- 
tracts and  do  what  with  the  money? 
This  House  of  Representatives  gave  him 
that  authority  to  buy  other  buildings  that 
the  Government  needed  in  order  to  save 


money,  of  course,  and  to  pick  up  sonik  of 
those  terribly  expensive  lease -pvurcfciase 
contracts  and  pay  them  off.  He  did  \i  to 
the  tune  of$15to$18  million,  and  more 
horsepower  to  him.  There  was  a  100- 
percent  savings  of  that  much  moneyj 

The  Maiatlco  case  for  condemnaticMi  of 
a  building  is  being  contested.  It  «jent 
through  condemnation.  Your  Federal 
district  court  passed  on  it,  and  I  Un- 
derstand that  it  has  been 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tthe 
gentleman  jrield?  | 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  geiiUe- 
man  from  Iowa.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and  the  Federal 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  reversed  the 
lower  court  decision  in  favor  of  the  piiop- 
erty  owner. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  It  is  now  going 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  language 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IjMr. 
Gross]  read  is  in  there  to  protect  the 
taxpayers  to  the  tune  of  $15  or  $18  Btiil- 
lion.  It  is  nothing  but  honorable  &nd 
just  and  right.  Your  fellow  statesman. 
Mr.  Floete.  did  this,  and  I  am  with  Mr. 
Floete  100  precent.  I  will  back  hinfl  up 
now,  even  though  he  is  not  in  this 
Government. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deUghted  to  hear  the  kind  of  remarks 
concerning  Mr.  Floete,  former  GSA  JAd- 
ministrator,  a  gentleman  whom  I  too 
felt  did  a  very  fine  job  not  only  in  the 
area  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee mentioned,  but  also  in  the  area 
of  lease-purchase,  which  contrary!  to 
the  chairman,  I  personally  feel  wfls  a 
sound  program  to  provide  Federal  fa- 
cilities without  substantial  capital  <)ut- 
lay  funds  and  in  partnership  with  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  took  this  time  pfin- 
cipally  to  bring  a  few  facts  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
Bay  Pines  project  which  is  located  in 
my  district,  a  veterans*  hospital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  was  Hind 
enough  to  include  the  following  assur- 
ance in  its  rep>ort  on  page  17: 

The  committee  recommends  that  $1,T22.- 
000  prevloiisly  appropriated  for  techjoical 
services  for  Bay  Pines,  Fla.,  remain  earmtfked 
loolcing  toward  new  construction  at  tthat 
site  If  and  when  the  Administrator  di9ems 
It  In  the  public  Interest  to  begin  such  con- 
struction. Florida  veteran  population  is 
growing  rapidly  and  the  probabllltlei  are 
more  hospital  facilities  will  be  needed  slMirtly 
in  that  area.  || 

I  previously  commented  on  this  land 
inquired  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee concerning  it,  with  reference 
to  the  $1,722,000  that  had  previously 
been  appropriated  in  1958  for  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  cono^rn- 
ing  the  Bay  Pines  Veterans'  Hospital. 
Bay  Pines,  thus,  was  part  of  the  ^900 
million,  12-year  bed-betterment  progtam 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration 
started  and  put  into  effect  in  1958  |is  a 
result  of  an  administrative  decision^  by 
Executive  order,  that  the  125,000  na- 
tional veterans'  bed  program  limitation 
would  permit  the  President  and  the  vet- 
erans' Administration  under  him-^the 
executive  branch  of  the  Governments— to 
reallocate  and  relocate  under  this  ceilling 
beds  in  areas  where  a  need  existed-     I 


was  one  instrumental  in  convincing  Mr. 
Whittier.  VA  Administrator,  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  of  the  need  for  such 
authority  because  of  Florida's  veteran- 
impacted  status  and  seriously  mounting 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  upon  the  mer- 
its— and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  merits  of  Bay  Pines  and 
the  other  hospital  new  bed  programs  in 
Florida  as  set  ifp  in  1958  in  that  the 
State  of  Florida  is  a  veteran-impacted 
State  and  there  is  no  question  about  it 
since  there  are  some  661,000  veterans 
there  as  of  1960  and  there  is  expected 
a  150.000  increase  in  the  next  3  or  4 
years — and  my  district  and  the  area 
served  by  Bay  Pines  is  one  of  the  largest 
veteran-impacted  areas  in  the  State 
and  the  hospital  is  located  in  my  district, 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  committee  has 
found  that  a  definite  need  exists  to  re- 
tain and  expand  Bay  Pines  and  specifi- 
cally recommended  that  the  $1,722,000 
for  A.  &  E.  on  the  Bay  Pines  project 
be  retained. 

At  this  point  I  think  a  further  discus- 
sion of  this  topic  is  in  order.  I  am  taking 
the  floor  today  to  discuss  an  issue  of 
grave  concern  to  the  people  of  Florida, 
particularly  those  in  my  district. 

There  is  in  my  district  of  Florida  a 
long-established  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  called  Bay  Pines.  It  is  the 
largest  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital in  the  State  of  Florida  and  has, 
for  many  years,  represented  an  avail- 
able source  of  medical  care  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  veterans  Uving  in  cen- 
tral Florida.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  recognized  Bay  Pines  bs  one  of 
the  finest  locations  in  the  country  for 
patient  rehabilitation  and  domiciliary 
usage  because  of  its  waterfront  cli- 
matically ideal  site  on  beautiful  Boca 
Ciega  Bay.  Offering  more  than  adequate 
space  for  expansion.  "Bay  Pines  is  served 
by  two  major  railroads,  major  airlines, 
and  excellent  new  highways.  It  can 
even  be  reached  by  boat.  Doctors  and 
nurses  assigned  to  Bay  Pines  enjoy  in- 
comparable living  conditions  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  a  Federal  employee 
recreational  center  is  only  a  few  blocks 
away  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  beach. 
Numerous  rental  units  for  visiting  rela- 
tives are  available  nearby,  and  there  are 
new  schools  and  other  advantages  in  the 
area. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  many 
others,  thousands  of  veterans  have 
moved  to  this  area  of  Florida  upon  their 
retirement  and  still  others  have  moved 
to  this  area  of  Florida  during  their  pro- 
ductive years  in  order  that  they  might 
have  the  benefit  of  this  VA  facility. 
These  veterans  have,  in  many  instances, 
invested  their  lifelong  savings  in  homes 
and  businesses  in  this  area  with  the  firm 
expectation  that  they  would  be  near  this 
long-established  facility  should  its 
services  be  needed  by  them.  They  have 
become  active  in  business  and  civic 
organizations  and  are,  today,  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  their  adopted 
communities. 

As  a  result  of  this  most  welcome  In- 
flux of  veterans,  this  area  of  Florida  has 
been  classified  as  a  prime  "need  area" 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  to- 
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day.  the  Bay  Pines  area  contains  the 
largest  percentage  of  veterans  in  the 
Stale  of  Florida,  serving  a  veteran  popu- 
lation of  over  208.000.  The  development 
of  Bay  Pines  has  been  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  tremendous  growth  in  vet- 
erans' population  and  has  produced  a 
waiting  list  of  over  300  veterans  dally 
wlio  are  in  need  of  medical  attention  but 
cannot  obtain  it  because  of  unavailable 
5.<  >ace  and  f  aclhties. 

These  facts  were  recognized  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Veterans'  Adminiftratlon 
when,  in  1958.  it  was  decided  to  improve 
ahd  enlarge  all  of  the  VA  hospitals  in 
Florida.  The  VA.  at  that  time,  admitted 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  veterans 
moving  to  Florida  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  State  and  publicly  announced  a 
$41  million  program  to  add  a  total  of  814 
new  beds  to  the  facilities  at  the  3 
existing  VA  hospitals  in  Florida  by  1965. 
Of  the  approximately  $41  million  involv- 
ed, more  than  $18  million  was  for  the 
Bay  Pines  program  of  modernization  and 
construction.  This  included  an  addi- 
tional 500-bed  hospital  at  Bay  Pines. 
This  was  part  of  the  $900  million  12-year 
bed-betterment  program  staited  m  1958 
under  Eisenhower. 

Also  in  1958.  $1.7  million  was  appro- 
priated for  technical  facilities  at  Bay 
Pines.  The  Veterans'  Administration's 
plamiing  was  considered  sound  and  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  Florida  delegation — 
composed.  Incidentally,  of  the  same  10 
men  who  represent  Florida  in  Congress 
todaj'.  The  press,  civic  groups  and  vet- 
cians*  organizations  backed  the  overall 
VA  plan. 

Why  do  I  discuss  this  today?  Be- 
cause, Mr.  Chairman,  as  incredulous  as 
It  may  sound,  the  administration  has 
now  decided  to  scrap  the  improvemmt 
and  modernization  of  Bay  Pines  and. 
rather  than  allocate  the  additional  beds 
on  the  t)asis  of  need,  has  decided  to  con- 
struct a  completely  new  500-bed  hos- 
pital at  Gainesville.  Fla..  which  is  less 
than  50  miles  from  the  existing  VA  hos- 
pital at  Lake  City  but  over  150  miles 
from  the  Bay  Pines  facility.  This  feat 
of  legerdemain  was  recently  revealed  by 
VA  Administrator  John  S.  Gleason.  Jr.. 
in  testimony  before  Uie  House  Appro- 
priations Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee. 

And  the  administration's  decision  to 
halt  the  expansion  of  Bay  Pines  has 
turned  out  to  be  onl>'  the  first  link  in 
the  long  chain  of  injustices  that  have 
since  unfolded.  For,  under  the  astute 
questioning  of  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  Charles  Jonas.  Mr. 
Gleason  f uither  revealed  that  the  future 
held  the  possibility  that  the  entire  Bay 
Pines  facility  would  be  abandoned  on 
the  basis  of  a  phantom  medical  school 
in  central  Florida,  which  since  has  been 
proven  not  to  exist. 

This  shocking  revelation  raised  the  ire 
cf  the  entire  community,  for.  to  be  sure, 
no  sound  thinking  person  would  even 
suggest  taking  this  type  of  demonical 
action  against  our  veterans. 

Let  us  discuss  the  VA's  so-called  rea- 
soning OQ  this  subject.  According  to 
Administrator  Gleaaon.  the  hatt  In  de- 
veloping,   expanding   and   modernizing 
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Bay  Pines  is  based  on  the  VA's  desire  to 
build  VA  hospitals  adjacent  to  medical 
schools  in  order  to  have  an  available 
source  of  doctors.  It  is  similarly  alleged 
by  Mr.  Gleason  that  the  proximity  of  a 
medical  school  is  a  decisive  factor  in  a 
doctor's  decision  to  afflUate  with  a  VA 
hospital.  This  is  not  germane  at  Bay 
Pines  since  this  facihty  has  always  had 
a  long  waiting  list  of  doctors  requesting 
assignment  there.  This  was  just  re- 
cently confirmed  by  Dr.  Kelso  Carroll, 
present  medical  director,  and  was  in 
fact  one  of  the  basic  reasons  the  1958 
decision  to  expedite  the  Bay  Pines  pro- 
gram was  made. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  justifies 
its  plans  for  Gainesville  to  the  exclusion 
of  Bay  Pines  by  indicating  that  the  hos- 
pital should  be  located  there  because  of 
the  new  medical  school  in  Gainesville. 
But,  this  same  question  was  considered 
back  in  1958  and  considered  of  lesser 
importance  than  the  real  and  immediate 
need  of  the  veterans  on  the  west  coast 
of  Florida.  At  that  time,  it  was  decided 
to  give  the  Bay  Pines  program  top  pri- 
oiity  because: 

First.  The  Bay  Pines  area  contains  the 
largest  percentage  of  veterans,  as  well 
as  a  population  of  1.8  million. 

Second.  The  Bay  Pines  waiting  list 
of  over  300,  coupled  with  the  115  new 
beds  then  allocated  at  Lake  City,  which, 
again,  is  only  50  miles  from  Gainesville, 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  grave  need 
exists  at  Bay  Pines. 

Third.  That  Bay  Pines  serves  a  vet- 
erans population  of  over  208.00C  com- 
pared with  a  veterans  population  of 
129.000  served  by  the  Lak  -.  City-Gaines- 
ville area. 

Yet,  the  administration  remains  ada- 
mant in  its  decision  to  relocate  even 
Bay  Pines  adjacent  to  a  phantom  medi- 
cal school  and.  as  a  result,  the  Adminis- 
trator wants  to  hold  up  Bay  Pines  ex- 
pansion while  a  medical  school  is  built 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Of  course, 
there  are  no  medical  schools  in  the  cen- 
tral west  coast  area  of  Florida  and  none 
are  plarmed  for  the  distant  future.  As 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows,  it 
takes  years  and  years  to  build  a  medical 
school  and  yet  this  administration  is 
apparently  willing  to  wait.  As  a  recent 
St.  Petersburg  Times  editorial  so  elo- 
quently said,  "these  observations  would 
be  ftinny  if  the  subject  weren't  so  im- 
portant." 

But  allow  me  to  dwell  deeper  into  the 
fantasy  of  the  administration's  thinking 
on  this  subject.  There  is  a  new  State 
univeisity  in  Tampa.  Fla. — the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida.  Tampa,  some  20 
miles  from  Bay  Pines,  is  also  in  mj-  dis- 
trict. It  Is  this  university  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  tagged  for  a  medical 
school.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
when  in  the  distant  futiire  Tampa  does 
build  a  medical  school,  it  will  only  be  a 
2-year  college  with  no  possibility  of 
In-hospital  training.  When  President 
Allen  of  the  university  was  asked  re- 
cently about  the  possibiUty  of  a  medical 
school,  his  answer  was.  "It  is  too  prema- 
ture to  even  do  any  planning  this  soon, 
too  many  years  away."  And,  according 
to  Florida's  board  of  control  chairman. 
Baya  Harrison.  "That's  a  little  too  far 
in  the  future  for  my  crystal  ball." 


Meanwhile,  thousands  of  signatures 
have  been  sigiied  to  petitions  by  both 
veterans  and  other  interested  citizens 
urging  the  retention  and  expansion  of 
Bay  Pines.  Although  sent  to  the  White 
House,  these  petitions  elicited  no  action 
other  than  a  card  of  acknowledgment. 
Especially  mindful  of  the  need  to  keep 
Bay  Pines  and  active  in  the  circulation  of 
petitions  are  such  representative  groups 
as  the  American  Legion,  the  VFW  and 
the  DAV.   Their  pleas  go  unheeded. 

Others  have  come  out  in  favor  of  re- 
taining and  expanding  Bay  Pines.  The 
.•senior  Senator  from  Florida,  Spessard 
Holland,  in  a  newspaper  interview,  said: 

I  feel  the  Bay  Pines  expansion  program 
should  not  be  held  up  pending  the  possible 
medical  school  at  USF,  and  that  the  Gaines- 
ville hospital  should  be  built,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  holding  back  or  suspending 
Bay  Pines  additions.  I  have  Informed  the 
VA  of  my  position. 

And  still,  no  action  from  the  VA. 

And  so.  it  becomes  abundantly  clear 
tliat  we  have  come  across  another  in- 
stance— so  prevalent  lately — of  the  ad- 
ministration's tail  wagging  the  dog. 

On  one  hand,  the  administration  tries 
to  make  us  believe  that  they  are  sincerely 
interested  in  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  are  particularly  adamant  in  provid- 
ing for  it  via  the  Federal  Government's 
social  security  system.  Yet,  here  are 
thousands  of  veterans — many  of  whom 
are  senior  citizens  as  well — whose  inter- 
ests are  being  completely  subjugated  to 
the  apparent  political  whims  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  a  program  where  medi- 
care hospitalization  is  an  accepted  Gov- 
ernment responsibility  to  the  veteran. 
On  the  merits,  their  decision  to  Junk 
Bay  Pines  just  does  not  stand  up. 

Last  week,  however,  a  bright  spot  ap- 
peared on  Bay  Pines  dark  horizon.  The 
full  House  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
their  report  to  Congress  which  we  are 
discussing  today,  recommended  that  the 
$1,722,000  previously  appropriated  for 
technical  services  at  Bay  Pines  ronain 
earmarked  looking  toward  new  construc- 
tion at  that  site.  The  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  Florida's  veteran  population's 
growing  rapidly  and  "the  probabilities 
are  more  hospital  facilities  will  ht  needed 
shortly  in  that  area." 

Significantly.  Bay  Pines  is  the  only  VA 
hospital  mentioned  by  name  along  with 
Gainesville  in  the  committee's  report 
and  I  think  this  in  itself  reflects  the  con- 
cern of  this  highly  respected  committee 
over  the  administration's  intentions  to 
abolish  Bay  Pines. 

It  appears  that  by  passage  of  this  bill, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  the  Con- 
gress is  instructing  the  Administratm-  to 
go  forward  with  both  Gainesville  and 
Bay  Pines,  for  both  will  be  needed  by 
1965.  Even  then,  with  Gainesville.  Lake 
City,  and  Coral  Gables  completed,  the 
Florida  veteran  ix>pulation  will  be  twice 
the  national  average  or  289  per  bed  as 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  141 
per  bed. 

Only  by  retaining  Bay  Pines  %nd  ex- 
panding the  taxpayers'  already  great  in- 
vestment in  this  facility  of  nearly  $30 
million  will  the  intent  of  Congress  be  ful- 
filled and  the  thousands  of  veterans  and 
their  families  Involved  and  afTected  be 
properly  cared  for. 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.   GOMZALKZ.] 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  sat  In  this  body  for  almost  6 
months.  I  have  been  dutiful  in  at- 
tendance and  I  have  been  respectfully 
quiet  all  that  time.  I.did  this  because  I 
felt  respectful  and  because  I  know  better 
than  anyone  how  much  I  need  to  learn. 

I  respect  the  tradition  of  this  House 
that  suggests  that  a  new  Member  should 
hold  his  peace  and  not  presume  to  de- 
bate and  advise  those  with  greater  ex- 
perience and  longer  tenure. 

If  there  was  anyone  else  in  this  House 
disposed  to  speak  out  on  the  matter  that 
brings  me  now  to  my  feet,  I  would  still 
be  in  my  seat.  But  obviously  there  is 
not. 

I  speak  against  the  Government  offi- 
cial whose  bureau  has  grown  so  large, 
sc  mighty,  and  so  distant  from  the 
p>eople  that  he  now  disdains  those  people. 
The  people  no  longer  have  the  oaeans  by 
which  to  even  petition  this  bureaucrat, 
for  no  mechanism  exists  through  which 
a  petition  can  be  offered.  And  when  it 
is  proffered  the  people  are  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  a  haughty  man  of  Govern- 
ment who  conceives  of  himself  as  a  mas- 
ter— not  a  servant  of  those  people.  His 
words  to  the  people  in  my  district  were : 

Your  Government  has  made  a  decision,  you 
have  to  support  it. 

He  wanted  no  questions,  he  gave  no 
answers,  for  a  careless  law  has  placed  him 
above  Uiose  people  where  he  can  ride 
them,  all  booted  and  spurred. 

I  talk  about  &  particular  bureaucrat. 

The  particular  bureaucrat  I  talk  about 
is  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby,  a  nice, 
personable  man  to  his  friends,  but  an 
arrogant,  haughty,  and  devious  man  to 
all  others.  And  I  am  one  of  the  all  oth- 
ers, for  I  sought  to  question  Mr.  Halaby 
in  the  hope  of  finding  out  why  he  had 
decided  to  tear  a  $4  million  hole  in  the 
economy  of  my  city. 

Mr.  Halaby  did  not  take  kindly  to  my 
questions  and  he — this  appointed  official, 
a  friend  of  the  President — decided  to  do 
me  in. 

First,  he  was  not  available  to  me. 
When  finally  we  did  confront  each  other 
it  was  so  he  could  serve  me  with  an  ulti- 
matum that  he  was  going  to  move  the 
San  Antonio  Air  Route  TraflBc  Control 
Center  to  Houston.  No  time  was  allowed 
for  hearing  either  what  I  or  persons  in 
my  district  might  have  to  say  about 
this.  It  was  decided  and  publicly  an- 
noimced  before  I  had  a  chance  to  frame 
a  letter  of  inquiry  and  protest. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  naive  that  I  believe 
all  governmental  actions  have  to  be  re- 
viewed with  a  little  ole  Congressman  be- 
fore becoming  effective.  I  know  better 
than  this.  There  are  in  my  district  many 
military  installations.  In  6  months  I 
have  seen  several  imlts  and  installations 
disapi>ear.  One  of  these  affected  over 
1,100  people  and  I  never  made  a  word 
of  protest.  All  I  wanted  were  the  facts 
on  it  so  I  could  explain  the  need  for  the 
loss  to  people  in  San  Antonio. 

But  Mr.  Halaby  is  not  a  military  offi- 
cer. He  is  not  part  of  the  Etefense  De- 
partment.   Why  then  should  he  act  like 


it?  It  is  one  thing  to  call  up  a  thookand 
people  in  the  Army  and  move  them 
across  the  country  if  those  people  nave 
well-prescribed  provisions  for  twem- 
selves,  their  families,  their  homes,  ^heir 
schools,  their  allowances,  yes,  EUid  thie  as- 
surance of  compassionate  consider  lotion. 

But  the  people  who  work  for  Mr. 
Halaby  are  not  under  the  Articles  of 
War.  The  240  families  in  San  Antonio 
and  an  equal  number  in  New  Orleans 
affected  by  this  decision  are  civilian 
families.  They  have  a  right  to  aippeal 
to  their  Agency  head.  They  have  a  right 
to  know  why  they  must  sell  their  hqmes. 
take  their  kids  out  of  school,  and  <nove 
themselves  from  a  brand-spankingl-new 
installation  to  one  that  is  to  be  built. 
where  none  existed  before  and  nqne  i.s 
needed  now.  I 

Mr.  Halaby  went  to  San  Antonio  and 
was  met  by  the  officials  of  that  city.  And 
what  did  he  tell  them  when  they  ftsked 
why? 

Why.  Mr.  Halaby.  are  you  going  ta|  close 
this  new  installation  and  take  these  fam- 
ilies from  our  community? 

He  had  no  time  for  answers;  htj  told 
them  they  could  not  understand  it  any- 
way; he  was  rude  and  disdainful  toward 
them.    But  he  did  find  time  to  tell  them : 

Gonzalez  is  a  freshman  and  acting  {Ike  a 
freshman. 


I  am  a  freshman.  ICon- 
am    not    a    frestjiman 


Well,  of  course, 
gressman,   but   I 

American.  I  have  as  many  years  as  Mr. 
Halaby.  During  many  of  those  jfears. 
while  Mr.  Halaby  was  a  corporation  ex- 
ecutive, a  test  pilot,  and  an  appoiinted 
official,  I  was  serving  as  a  government 
official,  being  elected  to  our  city  cquncil 
and  to  our  State  senate.  I  like  to  think  I 
have  some  feel  for  the  essence  of  this 
democracy.  My  feel  for  it  convinces  me 
that  Mr.  Halaby  is  an  evil  element^  that 
is  loosed  on  this  Government. 

Let  me  show  you  what  he  is  perpetu- 
ating in  this  bill : 

Mr.  Halaby  has  already  told  seven  of 
you  here  that  he  is  closing  the  air  (toute 
traffic  control  centers  in  your  dij^trict. 
He  announced  in  January  that  the  hum- 
ber  of  these  centers  in  the  United  fitates 
was  to  be  cut  from  29  to  22.  So  atl  least 
seven  of  you  know  of  this.  Now  inl  Jan- 
uary Mr.  Halaby  did  not  say  he  was 
closing  the  center  in  San  Antonio. 

In  February  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices for  the  funds  in  this  bill,  he  wfls  not 
planning  to  close  the  center  in  San 
Antonio.  ' 

Some  time  after  those  hearings  (Closed 
he  decided  that  despite  the  fact  thjat  he 
was  dismantling  seven  centers  afc  this 
tinie,  he  would  build  an  entirely  ne^-  one 
in  an  area  which  already  is  served  by  a 
brandnew  center. 

But  where  was  he  going  to  get  the 
$8' 2  miUion  to  do  this?  I  will  t^  you 
where  he  has  decided  to  get  the  mbney. 
He  is  going  to  reallocate  the  money  he 
asked  for  in  this  bill  for  130  safet^  in- 
stallations and  use  that  money  fat  this 
wasteful,  unnecessary,  and  capricious 
action. 

There  are  up  to  130  of  you  her©  that 
will  not  see  some  air  safety  installjation 
in    your    district    simply    because    Mr. 


Halaby    feels   compelled   to    make   this 
move.    It  is  fantastic. 

And  it  is  not  up  to  me  to  say  that  this 
is  a  political  decision  on  Mr.  Halaby's 
part.  I  do  not  have  to  say  it,  but  the 
aviation  committee  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  publicly  said  it 
when  it  stated  that  it  has  been  trying  to 
get  the  center  for  several  years. 

Well,  they  are  going  to  get  it,  if  you 
pass  this  bill  as  now  written.  The  fix  is 
on.  Mr.  Halaby  is  so  confident  of  it  that 
he  has  alieady  acquired  8  acres  of  ground 
in  Houston.  He  has  been  told  that  no 
one  in  this  House  will  stop  him,  least  of 
all  that  "freshman  Gonzalez."  Maybe 
he  knows  your  mind  better  than  I  do.  If 
so.  so  be  it.  But  I  say  again  that  this  is 
an  evil  device  and  a  mockery  to  resf>on- 
sible  government. 

The  bill  before  you  came  from  com- 
mittee with  a  provision  that  no  part  of 
the  FAA  funds  shall  be  used  to  build  a 
wind  tunnel.  That  came  about  when  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  objected 
to  Mr.  Halaby's  plans  to  build  a  wind 
tunnel  when  there  was  already  a  per- 
fectly good  one  in  his  district. 

I  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Halaby  should 
not  build  a  new  traffic  control  center  at 
the  same  time  he  is  tearing  down  seven 
of  them.  I  can  pi-ove  to  you  that  there 
is  no  rea.son  of  economy,  there  is  no  rea- 
son of  efficiency,  there  is  no  reason  of  air 
safety  that  requires  the  Houston  center. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  is  inves- 
tigating this  situation  right  now. 

I  do  not  seek  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion the  committee  has  given  FAA  one 
cent.  I  simply  ask  for  an  amendment 
that  would  prevent  this  capricious  move. 
The  move  is  to  be  paid  for  by  funds  that 
were  requested  for  130  other  projects  that 
Mr.  Halaby  said  in  February  were 
needed  for  efficiency,  economy,  and 
safety.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  the 
projects  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
towns  they  were  to  be  built  in.  And  do 
you  know  why  I  can  not?  Simply  be- 
cau.se  Mr.  Halaby  wrote  me  and  said  that 
information  was  "privileged."  Yes,  he 
says  it  is  his  privilege  to  refuse  to  tell 
you  what  he  plans  to  do  with  the  money 
in  his  bill. 

This  is  a  soriy  business.  So  sorry,  I 
have  a  half  dozen  other  speeches  I  must 
give  to  tell  this  full  story.  And  I  shall 
tell  it. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  $8 '2  million  you 
can  save  the  people  who  are  getting 
mighty  concerned  about  bureaucrats 
they  cannot  talk  to  and  who  claim  a 
privilege  to  tell  them  nothing.  If  this  is 
not  the  people's  business,  then  this  is  not 
the  people's  Government. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  MeaderJ. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee announced  he  intended  to 
conclude  this  bill  this  evening.  I  had 
previously  understood  that  all  he  would 
conclude  was  general  debate  and  that 
there  would  be  adequate  time  in  the 
reading  of  the  bill  tmder  the  5-minute 
rule  tomorrow  to  raise  certain  serious 
questions  and  to  consider  them  before 
we  acted  on  this  bill. 
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I  might  point  out  that  this  is  one  of 
the  largest  appropriation  bills  we  will 
have  this  year.  It  approves  $11.5  bil- 
l.on  for  the  independent  offices,  an  in- 
crease of  $2  billion  over  the  amount  for 
last  year.  Although  it  did  not  grant  the 
full  administration  request  by  about  $1 
billion,  we  all  know  what  happens  to 
these  bills  once  they  cross  to  the  other 
.'-ide  of  the  Capitol. 

Thf  matter  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
IS  .section  304  on  page  56  of  the  biU.  It 
■provides: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  herein  shall  be 
used  tj  pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant  for  the 
coiiduii  of  a  research  project  an  amount  for 
indlre<t  expenses  in  connection  with  such 
project  in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the 
direct  ^osta. 

Aside  from  that  statement  in  the  bill 
and  a  quotation  of  that  statement  in  the 
report,  there  is  not  one  shred  of  evidence 
in  the  entire  record  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, in  the  4.000  pages  of  testimony, 
which  bears  on  the  advisabihty  or  in- 
advisiibility  of  adopting  this  restriction 
on  indirect  research  costs.  These  hear- 
ings were  held  and  concluded  before 
those  who  were  aware  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  intended  to  adopt 
this  rigid  provision  in  all  appropriations 
bills  this  year  had  any  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  any  opportimity  to  have  their  day 
in  court  to  advance  arguments  and  facts 
in  opixjsitlon  to  this  rigid  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  realizing  for  the  first 
time  when  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
was  before  us.  and  this  limitation  in  the 
amount  of  15  percent  was  m  that  bill, 
that  this  was  a  broad  pwlicy  adopted  by 


went  to  press  24  hours  before  we  received 
it.  We  will  help  you  to  .get  it  in  the 
Record,  and  hope  everybody  will  read 
it.    It  is  good. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  hke  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  has  in  mind  the  figures  for  research 
giants  for  at  least  two  of  the  principal 
granting  authorities  in  this  bill— the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  NASA. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  sir.  We  will  give 
you  our  best  estimates.  First,  as  to  the 
National  Science  Fotmdation,  if  you  will 
narrow  it  down  to  research  grants  to 
educational  institutions.  I  think  a  good 
figure  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$175  million;  and  if  you  want  to  broaden 
it.  a  good  figure  would  be  $250  million. 
There  is  $30  million  to  the  space  agency. 

Mr.  MEADER.  There  is  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  involved  in 
rigid  percentage  limitation  on  indirect 
costs  on  research  grants  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Thursday.  July  26,  on 
pages  14834-14837  as  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  conference  report  on  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  which  con- 
tained a  similar  rigid  limitation.  Also, 
there  is  discussion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  17. 1962,  pages  6855-6858. 
and  pages  6861-6862.  when  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  was  debated  and  a 
motion  to  strike  the  15  percent  limita- 
tion contained  in  the  bill  failed  by  the 
close  vote  of  92  to  115. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  correspondence  between  my- 
self and  the  chairman  of  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Sulxjommittee 
dated  May  11.  May  14.  and  May  18.  1962, 


I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  ot  the 
House  yesterday  on  this  subject.  My  remarks 
appear  on  pages  8226-8229  of  the  ComuB- 
sioNAL  Recou  of  May  10.  19«3.  tear  sheeta  of 
which  are  enclosed  herewith. 

I  respectfully  request  that  your  subcom- 
mittee reopen  its  hearings  for  the  purpoae  of 
taking  testimony  on  the  matter  of  limita- 
tion on  Indirect  costs  on  research  grants  if 
the  subcommittee  intends  to  incorporate  any 
such  limitation  in  the  bUl.  I  would  like  to 
appear  as  a  witness  myself,  and  I  am  stire 
represenUtives  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  would  be  adversely  alTected 
by  such  a  limitation  would  also  wish  to  be 
heard. 

In  the  event  your  subcommittee  would 
decline  to  reopen  the  hearings,  at  the  least  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  statements  such 
as  the  one  I  enclose  as  well  as  statements 
from  others  opposed  to  the  limitation  be  In- 
corporated in  the  printed  hearings  of  the 
committee. 

I  also  take  this  occasion  to  advise  you  that 
if  the  bill  contains  a  percentage  linUtatlon 
on  indirect  costs,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer 
amendments  to  strike  such  a  provision  and 
to  restore  any  funds  deleted  because  of  It 
when  the  bill  comes  before  the  House  for 
consideration. 

Sincerely. 

GaoacE  Meaooi. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Repkesentativkb. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  14. 1962. 
Hon.  George  Meadek, 
HoUi-e  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague  :  Thanks  so  much  for  your 
thoughtful  letter  concerning  the  15-percent 
limitation  on  adminlstratiTe  expense  tor  re- 
search grants  which  has  been  carried  In  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  for  many  jrears: 
also,  the  inclusion  of  that  limitation  In  this 


As  you  point  out,  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  now  study- 
ing the  problem,  and  will  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  the  near  future.     We  are  grateful  for 
your  advice  and  assistance   in  this    regard. 
Although  the  hearings  have  closed,  we  would 
appreciate  having  a  statement  from  you,  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  get  it  In  the  Rxcoao. 
Thanks  for  your  Interest  and  your  help: 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

Albert  Thomas. 


the  Aijpropriations  Committee  in  camera    *'^^.  latter  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  my    years  armed  services  appropriaUons  biU. 

without  adequate  opportunity  for  debate. 

I  sought  at  least  to  have  something  m 

the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  other 

.subcommittees. 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, in  May  of  this  year.  I  received 
a  reply  from  him.  When  it  later  is  ap- 
propriate, I  shall  ask  permission  in  the 
House  to  include  that  correspondence  in 
the  Record,  along  with  a  statement  I 
.■submitted  to  the  subcommittee  on 
May  18.  1962.  with  the  full  expectation 
that  at  least  this  minimum  amount  of 
information  would  be  contained  in  the 
hearings.  Unfortunately,  the  hearings 
w  ere  printed  without  that  statement. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  first,  before  I  yield,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  just  how  much 
grant  money  is  involved  in  this  bill.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  primary  or- 
Kanizfitions  are  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Spa«e  Administration  and  the 
National  Science  Foimdation. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Before  I  do  that,  let 
me  correct  the  Record.  We  humbly 
apolog;ize  to  our  friend  for  not  receiving 
liis  answer  in  time  to  put  it  into  the 
Record.  That  was  no  fault  of  the  com- 
mitte*'.  We  will  help  the  gentleman 
through  any  method  he  desires  to  get 
his  statement  in  the  Record.  The  gen- 
tleman filed  a  very  fine  statement,  and 
we  want  to  commend  him,  but  please  do 
not  blame  it  on  the  subcommittee.    We 


statement  to  the  committee. 

Also  mcluded  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo  A.  Mestres,  financial  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, dated  May  24,  1962,  commenting  on 
my  statement. 

I  also  include  a  copy  of  my  bill  H.R. 
11377  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Gtov- 
ernment  Operations  in  Research  and  De- 
velopment, referred  to  in  Mr.  Mestres' 
letter : 

May  11.  1962. 
Hon.   Albert  Thomas. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  understand  j'our  sub- 
committee has  concluded  hearings  on  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1963.  and  will  shortly  be  ready  to 
mark  up  the  bill. 

The  following  language  is  contained  on 
page  48  of  the  committee  report  on  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  1963. 

"For  some  years  the  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Health,  Eklu- 
cation.  and  Welfare  has  included  a  limitation 
which  provides  that  no  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  direct  costs  of  a  research  grant 
can  be  paid  as  indirect  costs.  This  year,  the 
committee  Is  applying  this  same  limitation 
to  other  Departments  of  the  Government." 

In  view  of  that  language  I  anticipate  there 
may  be  an  intention  on  the  part  of  your  sub- 
committee to  include  a  similar  provision  in 
the  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
which  contains  substantial  research  g^rants 
for  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
National  Science  Foundation. 

So  far  Ss  I  know,  those  opposed  to  the  15 
percent  limitation  on  indirect  costs  were  not 
heard  before  your  subcommittee  fior  were 
they  heard  by  the  defense  subcommittee. 


Mat  18.  1963. 

}{oii.   Albert  Thomas. 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Independent 
Offices.  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Colleague:    Enclosed   herewith   is  a 
statement  in  opposition   to   Inserting  a   15- 
percent     Indirect     cost     limitation     on     re- 
search grants  in  the  Independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  which  was  referred  to  in  my 
letter  to  you  of  May  11  and  your  reply  of 
May  14.  and  which  we  have  dtsctissed  oraUy 
on  several  occasions.    I  understand  that  you 
intend  to  incorfmrate  this  statement  In  the 
record  of  the  hearings  on  your  bill. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  courtesy  and 
cooperation  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Oborce  Meaoer. 


Statement  or  Hon.  George  Meaoer.  Before 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Ovtices  or 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
Opposition  to  a  15-Pxrcent  Iwdirbct  Govt 
Limitation  on  Research  Grants.  Mat  18, 
1962 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to 
refrain  from  inserting  in  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  a  provision  limiting 
indirect,  or  administrative,  costs  to  15  per- 
cent of  direct  costs  on  research  grants  made 
by  Agencies  covered  in  the  bill. 
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No  suctx  rigid  limitation  should  be  Impoaed 
upon  vital  research  programs  In  atomic 
energy,  space,  and  science  without  full  and 
careful  eq;>loraUon  of  Its  possible  conse- 
quences and  ImpllcatioDS  and  hearing  the 
views  of  Federal  offlclals  charged  with  admin- 
istering expenditures  for  such  research  pro- 
grams and  the  views  and  eqjerlences  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Institutions  where  the 
work  la  done. 

Unfortunately  yovir  hearings  bad  been  con- 
cluded before  those  opposed  to  the  percent- 
age llmlta^on  were  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  its  Incl'xislon.  Accordingly,  I  appreciate 
your  gracious  consent  in  your  letter  of  May 
14,  1962,  to  include  this  statement  In  your 
record. 

1.   A  nOKSNTAGS  LIMITATION  OF  INDIIXCT  COSTS 
OW  FBWSAI.  KXBXAaCH  GXA2VT8  IS  AN  XrNBOrrKS 


The  Federal  Oovenunent's  expenditures  in 
research  are  huge  ($12>4  billion  estimated  for 
1963)  and  growing.  About  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  this  research  is  being  done  in  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  it  is  estimated  80  percent  are 
receiving  Federal  research  funds. 

Much  of  this  research  is  done  on  contract, 
where  the  Item  of  indirect  costs  is  negotiated 
on  an  Institutlon-by-lnstitution  basis  under 
Budget  Bureau  Circular  A-21,  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  institution's  opera- 
tions and  the  accounting  system  by  which  its 
business  transactions  are  recorded. 

The  percentage  limitation  has  been  applied 
only  to  grants  which  dollarwise  are  small 
compared  with  contracts.  For  example,  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill  con- 
tained a  15-percent  limitation  of  Indirect 
costs  on  grants  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Research  grants  totaled  $40  million  in  the 
defense  bill  as  compared  with  over  9300 
million  frar  research  contracts. 

A  percentage  limitation  on  indirect  costs 
Is  meaningful  and  workable  only  If  the  base 
to  which  the  limitation  Islipplled  Is  uniform 
among  institutions  receiving  research  grants; 
only  if  they  conduct  their  operations  and 
record  their  business  transactions  and  main- 
tain their  accounting  systems  In  an  essen- 
tially uniform  way. 

Is  there  such  uniformity? 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  vary  widely 
In  slae.  in  character,  and  In  the  manner  of 
conducting  their  operations  and  recording 
their  business  transactions.  Some  are  sup- 
ported by  States  or  cities,  others  by  churches 
and  religious  groups  or  orders,  and  others 
by  private  endowment.  State  legislatures, 
governing  bodies,  and  donors  may  require  or 
Influence  the  manner  of  conducting  and  re- 
cording their  business  transactions. 

A  large  institution  might  have  developed 
an  elaborate  cost  accounting  system  charging 
supplies,  equipment,  and  services  directly  to 
a  department  doing  research  work.  Thtu  its 
direct  costs  would  be  a  high  proportion  of 
total  costs.  Fifteen  percent  of  direct  costs 
might  be  more  than  compensation  for  over- 
head. 

A  small  institution,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  not  see  fit  to  maintain  a  costly  and 
elaborate  cost  accoxintlng  system,  and  di- 
rect coets  might  be  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  total  coets.  In  this  case,  15  percent  of 
direct  costa  would  reimburse  only  a  fraction 
of  the  out-of-pocket  expense  of  supporting 
a  research  project. 

It  all  depends  on  how  the  Institution  oper- 
ates and  keeps  its  books. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  In- 
terim Report  of  March  1962,  in  its  study  of 
indirect  coets  of  research  in  colleges  and 
unlTersltles,  made  this  comment: 

PBOBLZM  OF  UNIFOBMITY 

"When  an  attempt  is  made  to  compare  in- 
direct cost  rates  of  individual  Institutions, 
difflculties  arise  from  the  lack  of  common 
denominators  in  both  %he  items  to  be  charged 
as  indirect  costs  and  the  items  comprising 


the  direct  cost  base.  Each  institutkin  has 
its  own  characteristic  fiscal  structuM,  and, 
consequently,  procedures  vary  for  hsJndUng 
certain  allowable  coets  In  the  comptjtatlon 
of  Indirect  cost  rates.  Problems  of  applying 
vmiform  statistical  methods^  a  largci  num- 
ber of  individual  variables  of  cost  wer^  great. 
In  this  study.  It  has  not  been  comt^Ietely 
possible  to  rule  out  or  establish  o^ntrols 
over  the  institutional  differences  in  account- 
ing for  Identical  Items  of  costs.  A  highly 
selective  statistical  procedure  was  necessary 
if  the  important  recorded  items  of  coflt  were 
not  to  lose  slgnlflcance   through   scatitering. 

"By  means  of  circular  A-21,  one  bf  the 
most  widely  used  and  tangible  meaaRjires  of 
Indirect  costs,  significant  items  ot  costs 
were  identified  and  a  uniform  syst^tn  was 
established  in  the  schedules  for  recording 
these  major  costs.  By  adjusting  for  (ertaln 
costs  such  as  employee  benefits,  rea*bnable 
common  denominators  were  obtained  for 
both  the  direct  and  Indirect  cost  bas^s. 

"It  should  be  emphasized  at  thlf  point 
that  caution  must  be  exercised  In  leaking 
direct  comparisons  of  the  levels  of  f).  &  D. 
Indirect  cost  rates  of  large  versus  small 
schools.  Since  the  method  and  procedures 
used  in  computing  the  rates  for  small  schools 
differ  from  those  employed  by  the  larg^  insti- 
tutions, a  number  of  technical  accdtintlng 
adjustments  would  be  necessary  in  ofder  to 
standardize  and  compare  the  compiliatlons 
for  the  two  groups  of  institutions.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  the  indirect  cost  t^tea  of 
the  small  schools  cannot  be  compatted  di- 
rectly'with  those  of  the  large  school^." 

The  only  way  to  achieve  uniformity  would 
be  for  the  Federal  Government  to  est<ib!ish 
criteria  and  standards  for  a  uniform  pattern 
of  accounting  sjmtems,  including  M  clear 
definition  of  direct  and  Indirect  cotis  and 
require  its  adoption  by  institutions  at  high- 
er learning  receiving  research  granta.i  This 
clearly  would  be  an  Invasion  by  the  B'ederal 
Government  into  the  area  of  businesR-man- 
agement  decisions  of  institutions  of  [higher 
learning  (since  accounting  systems  ty-e  de- 
vised merely  to  record  business  transactions 
and  decisions)  and  would  lead  Inevitably  to 
Federal  interference,  if  not  supervision  and 
control,  of  Important  areas  of  management 
of  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

This  would  Impair  the  freedom  of  re- 
search, Increase  the  paperwork  (atid  the 
business  staffs  to  handle  the  samtj)  and 
possibly  Induce  the  establishment  of  Expen- 
sive cost-accounting  systems  not  heretofore 
regarded  as  necessary  or  appropriate  tin  the 
higher  educational  field. 

It  could  lead  to  distortion  of  educs^tional 
and  research  programs  of  universities  be- 
cause of  the  financial  Influence  of  Federal 
contributions  to  research.  It  could  Impair 
the  vitality  and  rate  of  progress  of  Educa- 
tional and  research  programs  of  Institjutions 
of  higher  learning. 

In  turn,  that  could  harm  the  Federtjl  Gov- 
ernment's own  important  activities  a^d  ob- 
jectives in  scientific  research  and  dflvclop- 
ment. 

A  far  more  Intelligent  approach  to  pre- 
vent abuses  in  charging  for  the  administra- 
tive overhead  costs  for  performing  rtisearch 
for  the  Federal  Government  Is  provided  by 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-21,  which 
established  principles  for  computing!  indi- 
rect costs  on  research.  This  circulftf  pro- 
vides for  assessing  indirect  costs  on  tin  In- 
stltution-by-institution  basis  subjept  to 
audit  by  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
allocation  and  administration  of  r^earch 
work. 

This  Budget  Bureau  circular  starts  out  by 
recognizing  the  wide  variety  in  character  and 
size  of  institutions  working  on  rMsearch 
grants,  and  does  not  seek  to  alter  tbe  ac- 
counting system  used  by  the  InstituKjon  for 
the  conduct  of  its  day-to-day  businMs  and 
its  educational  and  non-Federal  resealjch  re- 
sponsibilities. 


m 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-21  pro- 
vides flexibility  in  control.  The  rigid  16- 
percent  limitation  on  Indirect  costs  does 
not. 

Under  "Policy  Guides"  the  circular  recites: 

"(A)  Each  college  and  university  has  Its 
own  unique  combination  of  staff,  facilities, 
and  experience,  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
conduct  research  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  its  academic  programs  and  Institutional 
objectives  while  fulfilling  Its  contractual  re- 
spcnslbilltics. 

•  *  •  •  • 

••(D)  It  is  not  intended  that  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  should  require 
any  significant  changes  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted and  established  accounting  practices 
of  colleges  and  universities." 

The  15-percent  indirect  cost  limitation  im- 
poses rigidity  and  logically  Is  workable  only 
If  a  uniform  pattern  of  accounting  and  a 
uniform  definition  of  direct  and  indirect 
costs  is  forced  upon  universities  and  col- 
leges by  the  Federal  Government. 

2      rTTTEEN     PERCENT     OF     DIRECT     COSTS     IS     NOT 
COMPENSATORY    FOR    OVERHEAD   EXFENSZS 

The  Interim  report  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  included  as  appendix  A,  Is  based 
upon  a  survey  of  200  colleges  and  universities 
engaged  in  research  and  development  spon- 
Bored  by  Federal  agencies  during  the  fiscal 
jear  1960.  After  making  certain  adjustments 
(to  allow  for  differing  accounting  systems) 
the  National  Science  Foundation  concluded 
that  the  average  of  Indirect  costs  of  Federal 
research  and  development  was  28  percent  of 
direct  costs  in  large  colleges  and  universities 
and  33  percent  for  the  82  small  schools;  that 
is,  those  having  less  than  $260,000  In  direct 
costs  for  Federal  research  and  development. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  15-percent  limi- 
tation would  reimburse  institutions  doing 
research  for  the  Federal  Government  for  only 
about  one-half  of  the  out-of-pocket  costs 
incurred  by  them  for  the  conduct  of  research 
programs   for  the  Federal   Government. 

3.    TACIT    ASSUMPTIONS 

The  source  of  the  drive  to  Impose  a  15-per- 
cent limitation  on  indirect  coets  of  Federal 
research  grants  is  somewhat  obscure.  It 
seems  to  proceed  from  a  belief  that  univer- 
sities are  eru-lching  themselves  and  running 
their  institutions  on  Federal  research 
funds — that  there  are  at  present  no  controls 
upon  the  amount  universities  are  permitted 
to  charge  for  their  administrative  overhead 
or  so-called  Indirect  costs,  and  that  while  a 
percentage  limitation  may  be  a  somewhat 
unskillful  device.  It  is  imperative  that  some 
control  be  Imposed  by  the  Congress  to  keep 
the  matter  from  petting  out  of  band. 

Those  holding  this  view  have  failed  to  cite 
any  single  example  of  a  university  enrich- 
ing itself,  far  less  any  widespread  abuses 
among  the  college  community  generally. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  assumption  that 
universities  are  making  money  on  these 
Federal  research  grants.  On  the  contrary, 
Government  audited  figures  showed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  for  fiscal  year  1961  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  spent  on  Indirect  costs 
for  research  for  Federal  agencies  $1>2  mil- 
lion more  than  the  amount  for  which  It  was 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Harvard  in  Its  report  "Harvard  and  the 
Federal  Government, "  noted  that  in  1959-60 
•  the  university  incurred  $687,500  In  unre- 
imbursed indirect  costs." 

Dean  Ralph  A.  Sawyer,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  research  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, has  testified  frequently  in  opposition 
to  the  rigid  15  percent  Indirect  cost  limita- 
tion. He  recently  appeared  before  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  and  I  in- 
clude his  statement  on  this  subject  as 
appendix  B. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will 
withhold  action  on  imposing  a  rigid  15-per- 
cent limitation  on  Indirect  costs  in  the  cur- 
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rent  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
until  the  matter  can  be  more  thoroughly 
studied. 


PtiNcrroN  UNivEasrrr, 
Princeton,  NJ..  May  24.  1962. 
The  Honorable  Gcokck  Meader. 
Housr  of  Representatives  Office  Buildtiig. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mi.  Mcadkr:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  21,  1962,  enclosing  the  copy  of  the  sUte- 
ment  of  May  18,  1962,  which  you  presented 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Yonr  letter  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
concise  statements  of  the  subject  that  I 
have  seen.  This  matter  is  indeed  complex 
and  cannot  and  should  not  be  solved  by  a 
simple  formula  such  as  the  15-percent  flat 
iim  tuition. 

When  my  gcxxl  humor  prevails.  1  amuse 
myself  with  the  picture  of  the  grounds- 
keeper  cutting  the  grass  outside  a  building 
111  which  both  teaching  and  sponsored  re- 
."-earch  Is  conducted.  I  see  this  poor  fellow 
with  a  tally  sheet  on  the  handle  of  his  lawn- 
mower  keeping  an  account  of  the  grass  he 
Hits  outside  the  window  of  a  teaching  room 
as  opposed  to  a  sponsored  research  room. 
rius  18  relatively  simple  on  a  one-story  build- 
ir.g  tut  when  it  becomes  multistorled  and 
tlie  leaching  research  Iat>oretorles  are  ran- 
domized through  the  building,  then  the 
(i>mputatlons  this  poor  fellow  must  take 
are  fantastic. 

What  I  am  really  trying  to  say  Is  that 
under  duress,  we  could  adjust  to  the  direct 
method  accounting  of  all  coets.  but  the  book- 
keeping would  be  fantastic  and  so  many 
costs  would  have  to  be  allocated  on  an  ar- 
bitrary basis  to  render  an  effective  audit 
almost  meaningless. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  your  colleagues  will 
see  'he  wisdom  of  your  suggestion  of  a 
H(x>\er  Commission  to  study  this  difficult 
problem  I  know  of  no  institution  which 
wisht^s  or  expects  to  make  a  "profit"  from 
Government-sponsored  research.  In  small 
amounts  "subsidizing"  the  Government  may 
be  piilatable.  When  the  volume  of  this  re- 
-search  grows,  however,  no  responsible  board 
of  trustees  or  administration  of  a  university 
would  be  justified  in  diverting  funds  given 
to  It  for  other  purposes  to  the  support  of 
the  indirect  costs  of  sponsored  reeearch  In 
the  magnitude  which  could  be  required. 

Again,    our   appreciation   of    your    valiant 
efforts  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 


HR.  11377 
.^  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  Research   and  Devel- 
opment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amc-ica  in  Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS    AND  DBCLARATION   OF  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  re- 
search and  development  activities  conducted 
by  or  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
:ind  Welfare,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  have  a  major 
impact  upon  the  conduct  of  scientific  re- 
search In  the  United  SUtes,  and  vitally  affect 
the  nerall  pattern  and  direction  of  future 
Federal  programs  and  private  activities.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  operations  and  ac- 
tivities of  such  programs,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  In  the  elimination  of  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  effort,  evaluatlng-ytbe  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  programs  and  their  effi- 


ciency and  economy,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Indirect  costs  involved  therein,  and 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grama  and  activities  require  administrative 
or  organizational  reforms.  It  is  further  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  of  proposals  for  neces- 
sary Improvements  in  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development. 

establishment  or  commission:  duties 
Sec.  2  (a)  Commission  EsTABLxsKtio. — 
There  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  •Commission  on 
Government  Operations  In  Research  and  De- 
velopment" (In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
■  Commission") . 

(b)  Duties  of  Commission — In  conform- 
ity with  the  findings  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  declared  in  section  1,  the  Com- 
mission shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  all  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  field  of  re- 
search and  development,  whether  conducted 
by  Federal  agencies  directly  or  through  con- 
tract, grants-in-aid,  or  otherwise.  The  Com- 
mission shall  report  the  results  of  Its  Inves- 
tigation and  study  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  field  of 
research  and  development  as  it  may  deem 
desirable 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  four- 
teen meml)ers  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Ten  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  six  from 
private  life: 

(2)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate  appoint- 
ed by  the  Vice  President:  and 

(3)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

(b)  Political  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  members,  not  more  than  one-half  shall 
be  from  each  of  the  two  major  political 
parties. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

organization  of  the  commission 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vic;e  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members 

quorum 

Sec  5.  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 

Sec  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congrxss. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
-tlon  in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested   in   the   Commission. 

(b)  Members  ProA  the  Executive 
Branch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  each  receive  the  comfwnsa- 
tlon  which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  ad- 
ditional comp>ensatlon.  If  any,  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  his  aggregate  salary  $20,500; 
and  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$50  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance Of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission, 
plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 


and  other   nec^essary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

STAFF   OF  the   COMMISSXOK 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  ccxnpensatlon 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

CERTAIN     LAWS     INAPPLICABLE    TO     COMMISSION 
AND   ITS   STAFF 

Sec  8.  The  service  of  any  person  as  a  mem- 
ber Of  tlie  Commission,  the  servi<>e  of  any 
other  person  with  thMpommlselon,  and  the 
employment  of  any  person  by  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  person  within  the 
provisions  of  section  281,  283,  or  284  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  any  other 
Federal  law  Imposing  restrictions,  require- 
ments, or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com- 
pensation in  connection  with  any  claim,  pro- 
ceeding, or  matter  involving  the  United 
States 

expenses  of  the   COMMISSION 

Sec  9.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

powers  of  the  COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Committzes. — The  Commis- 
sion may  create  such  committees  of  Its  mem- 
bers with  such  ix>wers  and  duties  as  may 
be  delegated  thereto. 

(b)  Hearinc»  AND  Sessions. — The  Com- 
mission, or  any  committee  thereof,  may  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provtsions 
of  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  Commission  or  such  com- 
mittee may  deem  advisable.  Any  member  of 
the  Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmations to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission  or  before  any  committee  thereof. 

(c)  Obtaining  Offichai,  Data. — The  Com- 
mission, or  any  committee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  secure  directly  from  any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office.  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  Instrumentality  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office, 
establishment,  or  Instrumentality  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  of  the  committee  conc^erned. 

(d)  SuBPENA  Power. — The  Commission,  or 
any  committee  thereof,  shall  have  p>ower  to 
require  by  subpena  en'  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  to  admin- 
ister oaths;  to  take  testimony;  to  have  print- 
ing and  binding  done;  and  to  make  such  ex- 
f>endltures  as  It  deems  advisable  within  the 
amount  appropriated  therefor.  Subpenas 
sliall  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission or  committee  and  shall  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  them.  The  provi- 
sions of  sections  102  to  104,  Inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194),  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section. 

EXPIRATION   OF  COMMISSION  ' 

Sec  11.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist on  June  30,  1964. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
distingulBlMd  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  nilnoia  [Mr.  Pucs]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  addreaa  my  remarks  this  afternoon 
to  the  reductKm  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  request  for  th»  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. I  will  not  discuss  the  overall  re- 
duction of  $460  million  which.  I  think, 
the  committee  was  perfectly  Justified  in 
eliminating  because  the  program  that 
that  amount  sought  to  support  has  not 
yet  be«i  authorized  by  the  Congress, 

Therefore,  it  is  not  at  issue  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon,  but 
I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  meet 
in  the  conUnuation  of  a  program  that 
was  started  under  the  fiscal  1962  budget 
with  funds  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  budget  for  the  last  fiscal 
year.  A  survey  of  shelter  space  has 
been  conducted  and  the  result  is  the 
modification  of  buildings  capable  of 
shielding  about  60  million  people  from 
fallout  radiation. 

'  Shelter  supplies  for  much  of  the  space 
Is  in  process  of  procurement.  Municipal 
governments  have  been  called  upon  to 
manage  this  difficult  project,  and  I 
might  say  as  a  res;ilt  of  the  impetus 
that  we  gave  to  this  program  last  year, 
State  and  municipiJ  governments  have 
become  increasingly  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  civil  defense  program. 
The  municipal  governments  have  been 
called  upon  to  participate  more  actively 
and  have  been  showing  their  willing- 
ness to  do  so.  They  were  asked  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  building  o^t^ners 
to  use  space  in  their  buildings  and  to 
be  prepared  to  receive  large  volumes  of 
shelter  supplies  for  installation  in  those 
buildings.  Many  municipal  govfemments 
have  already  made  the  difficult  prepara- 
tions to  accomplish  this  task  and  have 
enlisted  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
civic  organizations  and  leaders.  We  are 
beyond  the  point  when  this  program 
can  be  reconsidered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  can  be  no  serious  difference  of 
opinion  about  this  first  phase  of  the 
President's  civil  defense  program.  We 
have  in  our  midst  a  large  fallout  shelter 
program.  The  question  is  whether  to  use 
it.  To  fail  to  do  so  would  be  to  throw 
away  an  opportimity  to  improve  the 
odds  of  survival  of  millions  of  Americans 
should   this  country  ever  be  attacked. 

The  cost  in  relation  to  the  lifesaving 
potential  of  a  shelter  system  is  negli- 
gible. The  survey  cost  about  $1  for 
each  potential  shelter  space.  The  mark- 
ing, stocking,  and  provisioning  of  the 
shelter  space  will  not  exceed  $3  per  per- 
son sheltered.  In  this  nuclear  age  when 
we  are  compelled  to  maintain  defenses 
costing  in  excess  of  $50  billion,  it  would 
be  hard  to  understand  our  failure  to  at 
least  prepare  the  shelter  space  which  al- 
ready exists  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  person. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
incurred  most  of  the  necessary  costs  of 
finding  and  bringing  into  use  existing 
shelter  space,  and  in  doing  so  has  im- 
posed important  responsibilities  on  local 
governments  and  building  owners  to  do 
their  part. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  turn 
its  back  on  its  solemn  obligations  at 


this  stage  would  be  a  failure  to  faf:e  its 
clear  responsibility  not  only  to  talot  rea- 
sonable measures  for  the  protecUpn  of 
our  people  at  war  but  also  to  tcarry 
through  its  part  of  a  Joint  imdert^klng 
with  State  and  local  governments^ 

Failure  to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  first  phase  of  the  program  t^rould 
be  to  set  back  a  great  deal  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  quietly  ax^com- 
pllshed  since  last  fall. 

Although  hearings  on  the  authorizing 
legislation  have  not  been  schedulied  as 
yet,  the  House  has  the  benefit  of  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  current  program  by 
its  own  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee; and  I  must  compliment}  this 
committee  on  the  tremendous  joli  they 
have  done  over  the  years  in  thi*  par- 
ticular and  important  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ttf  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expire^. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ifty  ex- 
tension of  remarks  I  will  review  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  shelter  program. 

The  committee's  reduction  oA  the 
budget  request  for  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram will  have  a  serious  effect  an  this 
program  just  at  a  time  when  coopera- 
tion from  th^States  and  munictlpali- 
ties  is  on  the  increase. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  reviet^-  the 
present  status  of  the  shelter  program. 

PRESEKT  STATXrS   OF  SHELTIR   PROGRAtM 

What  is  this  national  fallout  shelter 
survey  program?  Architects  and  engi- 
neers, under  the  supervision  ai,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Navy 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  have  been 
examining  structures  throughout  the 
country  to  identify  those  which  cauu  meet 
certain  radiation  protection  criteria. 
The  minimum  protection  factor  is  100. 

That  means  that  the  walls  of  the 
building  have  to  be  thick  enoughi,  and 
the  shielding  of  the  whole  structure 
good  enough,  to  reduce  the  Intensity  of 
radiation,  for  sheltered  persons^  100 
times.  After  suitable  shelter  spaces  are 
found,  these  buildings  have  to  be  m&rked 
with  signs  and  stocked  with  food  and 
medical  supplies. 

This  is  an  enormous  supply  opertition. 
In  some  ways,  it  is  much  more  cothplex 
than  other  peacetime  military  »^pply 
operations,  which  are  complex  enough. 

The  results  of  the  survey  which  1^  now 
completed,  show  that  there  are  at  least 
60  million  spaces  suitable  for  fallout!  shel- 
ter in  existing  buildings.  Theaf  are 
located  in  more  than  112,000  buEJdings 
throughout  the  Nation.  Agreeijients 
have  been  signed  by  over  24,000  build- 
ing owners,  as  of  July  9,  1962.  giving 
permission  to  use  those  buildlnijs  as 
shelters.  This  figure  does  not  iQclude 
Federal  and  State  buildings. 

Supplies  for  37  million  spaces  already 
have  been  purchased.  They  are  on  hand 
or  on  order  being  produced.  Thi^  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  ready  to  start 
delivery  on  October  1,  1962.  Even  this 
portion  of  the  required  suppHes  is  going 
to  need  45  million  cubic  feet  of  storage 
space,  and  the  States  and  local  civil  de- 
fense organizations  have  to  move  those 
supplies  out  of  storage  and  into  the  shel- 
ter areas. 

The  funds  that  are  now  being  c«(t  out 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  ^ould 
enable  the  shelters  now  identified  to  be 


marked,  and  to  have  the  supplies  in- 
stalled. 

The  shelter  that  has  been  found  is  bet- 
ter than  was  first  expected.  Of  the  55 
million  spaces  located  in  buildings,  9 
million  are  located  In  buildings  or  parts 
of  them  which  have  protection  factors 
of  100  to  150;  15  million  in  areas  with 
150  to  250  protection  factors;  15  million 
in  areas  with  250  to  500  protection  fac- 
tors; 6  million  in  areas  with  500  to  1,000 
protection  factors;  and  10  million  in 
areas  with  over  1,000  protection  factors. 
Another  5  million  or  more  are  being  des- 
ignated in  underground  caves,  tunnels, 
and  special  structures  with  much  more 
than  1,000  protection  factors.  These  pro- 
tection factors  have  been  computed  for 
the  survey  program  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  on  its  computers. 

Let  us  bring  this  matter  a  little  closer 
to  home.  Right  here  within  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  very  good  shelter  space  has 
been  identified,  and  a  high  protection 
,  factor  computed.  In  the  Old  House  Of- 
fice Building,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  are  22,000  usable  fallout  shelter 
spaces.  Half  of  these  are  In  areas  which 
provide  protection  factors  of  over  1.000. 
The  other  half  are  in  areas  with  500  to 
1,000  protection  factors.  This  is  excel- 
lent fallout  protection. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Congression- 
al Hotel  has  a  protection  factor  of  only 
20,  but  the  Library  of  Congress  has  about 
1.150  potential  spaces  with  a  protection 
factor  of  150-250;  about  890  with  a  pro- 
tection factor  of  250  to  500;  about  7.540 
spaces  with  a  "protection  factor  of  500  to 
1.000;  and  about  11,740  spaces  with  pro- 
tection factors  of  1,000  or  over;  for  a 
total  of  21,320  spaces. 

Let  us  recognize  that  the  60  million 
spaces  located  in  the  survey  provides  for 
less  than  one-third  of  the  population, 
even  if  you  do  permit  the  program  to  be 
completed.  And  It  Is  true  that  this  fall- 
out shelter  protection  would  l>e  rather 
concentrated  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  proposed,  however,  to  work  toward  a 
5-year  goal  of  fallout  shelter  protection 
for  all  Americans,  which  President  Ken- 
nedy announced  as  a  national  goal  last 
July. 

The  Department's  plan  Is  to  assist 
nonprofit  schools,  hospitals,  and  welfare 
institutions  to  build  fallout  shelters  in 
new  or  existing  construction  outside  of 
the  concentrated  areas  where  shelter  is 
now  sufficient.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, unfortunately,  is  not  yet  author- 
ized and  so  Is  not  before  us  on  the  floor 
today. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  ex- 
plained Its  sharp  reductions  on  the 
ground  that  fallout  shelter  protection 
Is  so  complex,  and  costly,  that  we  need 
more  research  In  this  field. 

I  am  quick  to  agree  that  we  need  more 
research,  but  not  research  on  the  funda- 
mental and  well-established  fact  that 
effective  shelter  is  the  only  way  to  pro- 
tect people  from  radiation.  To  make 
effective  use  of  shelter  existing  In  the 
United  States— which  is  what  the  ClvU 
Defense  budget  request  calls  for — we 
need  no  research. 

Research  is  needed  in  many  areas  in 
improving  protection  and  lowering  costs 
of  improved  or  advanced  shelter  designs, 
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and  equipment.  But  research  is  not 
needed  for  bringing  the  presently  or- 
ganized and  ongoing  fallout  shelter  sur- 
vey program  to  completion. 

Funds  are  needed  to  conUnue  the  sur- 
vey to  take  account  of  new  buildings 
with  potential  shelter  spaces,  such  as  the 
Raybum  Office  Building.  Funds  are 
needed  to  get  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, get  the  signs  up.  to  train  people 
and  to  strengthen  local  civil  defense  or- 
ganizations so  that  if  there  is  need,  there 
will  be  leadership  and  the  people  will 
know  where  to  go  in  an  emergency,  what 
to  expect,  and  how  to  act. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  search  their 
minds  and  hearts  and  give  careful 
thought  to  whether  they  want  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  depriving  the 
American  people  of  a  basic  means  for 
protection  and  survival. 

I  hope  this  action  will  not  be  final,  and 
if  the  other  body  takes  a  different  view, 
the  conference  committee  will  allow  the 
means  of  going  ahead  on  the  civil  de- 
fense program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  DevineI. 

Mr.  DEJVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  quite  a  few  remarks  during  this 
debate  on  the  civil  defense  program. 
among  others  statements  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Holi- 
nrLDl. 

At  the  outset  let  me  compliment  the 
committee  and  Its  chairman  for  their 
reduction  of  requests  In  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  understand  they  have  re- 
moved about  $1,085  million  from  the 
amoimts  requested  for  the  independent 
agencies  In  connection  with  the  civil  de- 
fense program,  as  well  as  others. 

I  noticed  a  Scripps- Howard  news  Item 
In  a  local  newspaper  back  home,  the 
Columbus  Citizen -Journal  of  July  6.  I 
believe.  It  discussed  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  certain  Government  agencies 
as  they  approach  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  making  hurried  and  reckless 
commitments  of  their  appropriations  for 
fear  they  would  have  to  turn  part  of  it 
back. 

Touching  a  subject  that  Is  pertinent 
in  my  own  district  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  authorized  the  acquisi- 
tion of  70  million  survival  biscuits — sur- 
vival biscuits — the  Kroger  Baking  Co. 
has  contracts  for  $8  million  worth  of 
these  biscuits.  So  far  they  have  2^2 
million  pounds  of  these  survival  biscuits 
stored  in  the  Columbus  General  Depot. 
I  have  requested  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this,  as  well  as  General  McNa- 
mara  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  In 
the  Defense  Department.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  all  these 
biscuits.  We  hope  they  will  never  have 
to  use  them,  or  whether  they  would  be 
edible  after  storage,  but  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  something  that  needs  closer 
scrutiny,  and  I  intend  to  pursue  It. 

On  another  branch  of  this  parUctilar 
bill  I  would  like  to  point  out  agata.  re- 
lating only  to  the  Independent  agencies, 
a  comparison  of  the  Increase  In  the 
number  of  people  employed  by  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  comparing  them  to  the 
number  at  the  time  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration took  over  in  1961.  The 
latest  figures  are  for  May  1962.  These 
figures  were  made  available  to  me  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  They 
state  that  the  figures  for  1962  are  pre- 
liminary in  nature. 

Let  us  start  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission itself.  In  February  1961  they 
had  3.637  employees.  They  have  added 
350  during  the  intervening  15  months. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  about 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
GoNZAi.cz]  spoke,  had  40,379  in  Febru- 
ary of  1961.  They  now  are  up  to  43.840. 
They  have  added  3.500  employees  in  a 
period  of  15  months. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  jumped  from  29,200  to  31.000. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  from  February  of  1961  to  May 
of  1962  went  from  11,100  to  13.000 — an- 
other 2.000  employees. 

The  National  Science  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration had  16,388  in  February 
1961.  They  have  added  5.400  employees 
and  are  up  to  21.781  as  of  the  latest 
figures  available. 

This  goes  on  and  on  to  other  agencies. 
I  caimot  understand  why  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  went  from  15,000  up  to 
18.614,  an  increase  of  about  3.500.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  went  from 
173.000  to  176.000.  an  addiUonal  3,000 
employees. 

It  shows  bureaucracy  grows  and  grows 
and  grows. 

I  would  again  like  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  taking  out  over  $1  biUion 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado   [Mr.  Domikick]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Seventy-three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  181] 

Clark 

Coad 

Cobelan 

Cont« 

Cook 

Cooley 

Curtta. 

DavlB. 

James  C. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Disss 
rnngeU 
Donohue 
Dooley 
DulsU 
Dwyer 
BlIoU 
Fallon 
F'arbstelJi 
Flndley 
Fine 
njmt 
Fogarty 
I*oiT«Bter 
FraEler 
Friedel 
Oallaerher 
Garland 
Garmatz 
Olaimo 
GUbert 


Addabbo 

Alford 

Alger 

Anfuso 

Afihbrook 

Ashley 

Auchlnclon 

Ayree 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett.  Pa. 

Barry,  N.T. 

Basa.  N^. 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Blltcb 

BoggB 

Bolton 

Boykin 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

BromweU 

Buckley 

Bymee,  Wis. 

CabUl 

Carey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

ChenoweUi 

Chlperfleld 

Cboreb 


Glenn 

Granaban 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlffln 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsba 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hies  land 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Hoffman.  Iflcb. 

Holland 

Icbord,  Ifo. 
Jennings 

Johnson,  Md. 

Judd 

Kastenmeler 

Keams 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilbum 

King.  Utali 

Kltcfaln 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalski 

Lane 

Latta 


L«alU£kl 
Lindsay 
Loser 
IfcDoweU 


McSveen 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Martin 

Mason 

Merrow 

MlUer.  N.T. 

MtnshaU 

Moorebead, 

Oblo 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moulder 
Multer 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Peterson 


N.Y. 


PhUbln 

PUcber 

Pimle 

PoweU 

Puclnskl 

PuroeU 

Rains 

RandaU 

Rlehlmaa 

RUey 

Rivera.  B.C. 

Rooney 

Rooeevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

St.  George 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Soberer 

Scran  ton 

Seely -Brown 

Short 

BUer 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Bpence 

Springer 


Stafford 

Staggers 

8te«l 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taber 

Tbompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

mombci  i  y 

Tack 

Van  Zandt 

Weaver 

Wels 

WhaUey 

Wbarton 

Wickersbam 

WidnaU 

Williams 

wmia 

WUson.  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Zablockl 

Z?lenko 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  repwrted  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  HJl.  12711,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  255  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Joui-nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  call  to  your  attention 
something  which  I  think  Is  of  substan- 
tial importance,  as  well  as  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee about  the  same  subject.  This 
concerns  the  warehouse  which  is  now 
scheduled  to  be  built  at  the  Denver  Pted- 
eral  Center,  which  happens  to  be  in  the 
second  district,  not  in  Denver,  Colo.,  as  Is 
stated  in  the  report.  But  we  have  out 
there  1.275  Bureau  of  Reclamation  em- 
ployees who  work  for  the  chief  engi- 
neers' office.  They  work  ia  building  53. 
These  are  the  people  who  determine 
whether  or  not  the  reclamation  projects 
are  properly  designed  and  properly  con- 
structed, and  whether  or  not  the  prog- 
ress of  t^e  reclamation  project  Is  on 
schedule  according  to  proper  designs  and 
drawings. 

Nothing  has  been  done  for  these  people 
despite  the  fact  the  building  m  which 
they  work  is  Infested  with  rodents,  bird 
nests,  and  birds.  No  air  conditioning  is 
available  and  the  heatii^  is  inadequate. 
Temperatures  range  from  60  to  84  in  the 
winter,  up  to  110  in  summer.  Despite 
the  fact  that  for  at  least  2  years  these 
fine  people  have  been  doing  their  best  to 
get  some  relief  from  these  Impossible 
conditions,  they  have  had  no  assistance 
from  OSA  which  continues  to  push  for 
a  new  warehouse  instead  of  an  office 
building. 

The  employees  formed  a  committee 
which  has  held  meetings  with  OSA.  with 
me.  with  other  members  of  the  Colorado 
delegation,  and  have  requested  that  the 
$6  million  which  was  originally  proposed 
for  this  warehouse  be  detoured,  so  to 
speak,  and  put  into  a  new  office  building 
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to  relieve  these  impossible  working  con- 
ditions. On  the  principle  that  H  is  far 
more  important  to  insure  that  these  1,275 
Important  people  have  the  opportunity 
of  working  up  to  their  efficiency  level 
than  to  build  a  warehouse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  storing  additional  equipment,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Immediate  action 
should  be  taken. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  need  the 
warehouse  or  not — ^I  suspect  we  do — but 
the  point  that  I  want  to  put  over  is  that 
we  desperately  need  in  this  area  a  new 
office  building  for  the  reclamation  en- 
gineers and  their  accompanying  staff. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the 'committee  what  study  was  given 
to  this  problem  prior  to  initiating  the 
present  recommendation  for  the  ware- 
house. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  we  have  no 
budget  estimate  for  that  and  no  request. 
This  item  comes  through  regular  chan- 
nels, llie  cominlttee  has  not  been  re- 
quested for  anything  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  I  have  been  out  to  that  cen- 
ter there  two  or  three  times  in  your 
lovely  city.  There  are  a  lot  of  buildings. 
We  built  what  we  called  the  Rogers 
Building  3  or  4  years  ago,  a  big  office 
building.  What  do  you  want  us  to  do? 
We  are  willing  to  help  out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  department  made  no  formal 
request  for  this  building.  I  know  that 
members  of  the  Colorado  delegation 
made  known  the  problem  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  now  want  to 
make  sure  of  record  that  the  commit- 
tee will  consider  this  year  or  in  next 
year's  appropriation  hearings,  this  re- 
quested provision  for  an  office  building 
for  the  employees  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer's office.  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Of  course  we  will  do 
that.  We  will  consider  anything  that 
is  submitted  to  us,  but  that  has  not  been 
submitted.  You  have  a  great  big  fine 
new  building  that  we  started  2  or  3  years 
ago.  It  should  be  completed  in  6  or  8 
months.  It  will  house  a  lot  of  your  peo- 
ple and  will  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  DOMIJilCK.  That  is  a  new 
courthouse  building  in  Denver.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  reclamation  engineers  must 
work  at  the  Federal  Center  in  Jefferson 
County  in  my  district. 

Mr.  THOBfAS.  You  get  it,  submit  it 
to  us,  and  we  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ti^e 
advantage  of  the  present  discussion  of 
this  appropriation  bill  to  thank  and 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  studied  the 
budget  requests  for  these  Independent 
offices  and  reported  this  measure  to  the 
House  for  approval.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Albert  Thomas,  Is  an  able 
and  conscientious  legislator  and  com- 
mittee chairman,  whose  sound  judgment 
is  reflected  in  many  portions  of  this  bill. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  an  example  of  this  as  is 
shown  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]  and  his  committee  approved 
in  full  the  budget  request  of  the  VA 


which  will  allow  for  the  orderly,  uninter- 
rupted construction  of  hospital  I  and 
domiciliary  facilities,  as  planned  isj  the 
10-year  program  for  replacement '  and 
modernization  of  our  veterans'  hospitals. 
Included  in  the  funds  approved  for  this 
program  is  the  amount  of  $14.48^.000 
for  construction  of  a  new  VA  hospital  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

All  of  the  study  and  planning  that 
has  gone  into  this  project  gives  preknise 
that  this  new  VA  hospital  will  be'  one 
of  the  most  modern,  best  designed,  and 
best  equipped  hospitals  in  the  couhtry. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  tireless  coopera- 
tion rendered  by  our  Miami  and  Pade 
County  officials  to  the  VA  officei^s  in 
locating  an  ideally  suited  site  for  this 
construction.  In  line  with  the  polity  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  ideate 
new  hospitals  as  near  as  possitAe  to 
medical  schools,  this  new  hospital  will 
be  within  a  giant  complex  of  m^ical 
institutions  comprising  the  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  Uniyersitiy  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine  and  Re- 
search, the  Cancer  Institute,  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon  Hospital,  and  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Hospital.  This  will  allow  thfe  VA 
to  join  with  the  university's  school  of 
medicine  to  assure  a  continuing  supply 
of  medical  personnel  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  the  best  mcklical 
service  available. 

Ever  since  the  first  day  of  my  term 
in  the  Congress,  almost  8  years  ago.  I 
have  worked  diligently  for  replacejnent 
of  the  existing  outmoded,  inadequate, 
and  unsafe  350-bed  VA  hospital  in  «poral 
Gables.  It  took  3  years  to  gain  Execu- 
tive approval  of  the  present  authwiza- 
tion  to  replace  the  hospital  wtih  ai  new 
800-bed  hospital.  It  took  another  4 
years  to  reach  the  ix)int  we  are  zt  to- 
day— gaining  actual  construction  m^ney. 
This  is  normal  for  any  capital  work$  im- 
provement project  of  this  nature. 

What  is  not  so  normal  is  the  increase 
in  the  niunber  of  veterans  in  south  Flor- 
ida, with  the  attendant  increase  in  de- 
mand for  hospital  beds.  Proof  at  the 
tremendous  shortage  of  veterans'  hos- 
pital beds  is  forcibly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  national  ratio  of  veteraKis  to 
available  beds  is  185  to  1:  the  Florida 
ratio  is  400  to  1. 

Florida  being  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing States  in  the  Nation,  it  can  be  fully 
expected  that  by  the  time  this  construc- 
tion has  been  completed,  about  Septem- 
ber 1965,  Florida's  ratio  of  number  of 
veterans  to  number  of  available  bedi  will 
still  outdistance  and  double  the  national 
ratio,  as  it  does  today.  The  committee 
wisely  noted  this  in  its  report  wherfjin  it 
states : 

FlcH-ida  veteran  population  is  gr(i)wing 
rapidly  and  the  probabilities  are  morel  hos- 
pital facilities  will  be  needed  shortly  Iti  that 
area. 

The  facts  support  that  prediction  and 
I  intend  to  continue  to  press  for  approval 
of  a  1,000-bed  hospital  for  Miami  fjhich 
would  be  a  much  more  realistic  bed 
capacity  to  serve  the  present  and  grow- 
ing needs  of  our  veterans  in  South 
Florida. 

My  deep  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Chairman  Thomas,  an^  his 
committee  for  the  thoughtful  work  they 


devoted  to  this  measure  which  will  allow 
us  to  go  forward  with  dispatch  on  this 
badly  needed  hospital  construction.  I 
trust  their  recommendations  will  have 
the  unanimous  support  of  all  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  1  com- 
mend the  committee  on  the  arduous  and 
strenuous  task  they  have  completed  in 
all  that  was  necessary  to  prepare  this 
bill.  However.  I  must  express  disap- 
pointment that  the  courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral buildings  at  Billings.  Mont.,  was 
deleted.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
recede  from  this  position  and  agree  with 
the  Senate  if  that  body  elects  to  appro- 
priate for  the  Billings  facility. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  interested  to  note  that  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recognized  that  last  year's  excite- 
ment over  civil  defense  has  largely 
disappeared.  The  anxiety  and  fear  has 
subsided.  The  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings at  which  for  the  first  time  dis- 
tinguished citizens  from  the  scientific 
and  academic  community  who  oppose 
a  large-scale  civil  defense  program  testi- 
fied. I  am  pleased  that  the  subcom- 
mittee recognized  the  need  for  further 
research  and  study  before  the  Govern- 
ment commits  itself  to  an  extensive 
fallout  shelter  construction  program. 

Last  September  in  the  midst  of  the 
shelter  excitement  I  proposed  that  there 
be  a  Joint  Committee  on  Civil  Defense  to 
study  the  defense,  foreign  policy,  social, 
economic,  and  psychological  ramifica- 
tions of  a  civil  defense  program.  These 
considerations  are  still  valid,  and  I  hope 
that  the  $10  million  allocated  to  civil  de- 
fense research  will  be  used  to  study  the 
questions  which  I  raised  at  that  time. 

We  should  always  keep  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  primary  goal  is  the 
achievement  of  disarmament  under  ef- 
fective International  control.  The  $10 
million  appropriated  in  HM.  12711  un- 
doubtedly can  be  usefully  spent  on  re- 
search in  the  area  of  civil  defense.  But 
compare  this  with  $6.5  million  recently 
appropriated  for  the  entire  operation 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  $6.5  million  is  even  less 
significant  compared  to  the  total  civil 
defense  appropriation  of  almost  $90 
million. 

The  shelter  hysteria  has  passed,  but 
the  task  of  achieving  peace  is  still  with 
us.  To  that  task  we  must  devote  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  money. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
June  12.  1962, 1  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  protest 
the  uneconomical,  unnecessary,  and 
harmful  removal  of  the  San  Antonio 
Federal  Aviation  Agency's  air  route 
traffic  control  center  to  Houston,  Tex. 

My  appearance  before  that  subcom- 
mittee was  arranged  at  my  request,  end 
my  full  statement  on  this  matter  was 
duly  received  by  the  subconunlttee. 
However,  when  the  hearings  on  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriations  for  1963 
was  released,  there  was  no  record  or 
mention  of  the  testimony  I  gave.  No 
supplemental  report  of  these  hearirigs 
has  been  made  to  date. 
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Because  of  this  and  pursuant  to  action 
taken  yesterday  granting  permisilon  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  on  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill,  I  wish 
now  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  testi- 
mony I  gave  to  the  subcommittee  on 
June  12,  1962: 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  propoeea  to 
reaUocate  funds  it  has  requested  from  this 
subcommittee  for  an  uneconomical,  unnecea- 
s^.iiy.  .'ind  harniXul  purpose;  this  piirpoac 
being  to  Close  down  the  air  route  trafflc  con- 
trol center  at  San  Antonio  and  relocating  It 
at  a  new  center  to  be  buUt  at  Houston.  Tex.. 
wh<!re  ptLTl  of  the  present  functions  of  the 
.Nev;  Orleans  air  route  trafflc  control  center 
would  be  combined  with  it. 

My  statement  of  this  may  suggest  that  this 
is  s.mply  an  issue  over  an  administrative  de- 
cision in  which  your  constituency.  Mr.  Chair- 
m.TH.  and  mine  might  be  expected  to  have  a 
UitTcrence  of  opinion.  Bui  the  Issue  here  is 
not  a  simple  contest  between  two  congres- 
sior.al  constituencies.  It  may  seem  to  be 
such  when  flrst  framed.  But  I  think  I  can 
bhow  that  much  more  is  Invulved.  Indeed, 
I  hrmly  believe  that  the  issue  here  strikes 
ut  the  heart  of  our  philosophy  about  the 
role  of  a  governmental  agency  in  a  democ- 
rac\.  I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject  and 
shall  try  to  state  this  case  with  restraint. 

My  case  against  the  proposed  plan  of  FAA 
lo  remove  the  San  Antonio  center  started 
routinely  enough.  Like  all  Congressmen  I 
occasionally  get  letters  from  troubled  con- 
stituents who  hear  a  rumor  of  some  pending 
move  or  decision  by  some  governmental 
agency.  They  want  confirmation  or  denial 
of  the  rumor.  When  I  first  heard  there  were 
discussions  of  this  move  from  some  FAa  em- 
ployees in  San  Antonio  the  latter  part  of 
March.  I  sought  to  Inquire  about  it  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy. Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby. 

We  in  San  Antonio  have  a  number  of  mili- 
tary establishment  with  many  different 
units  and  these  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
change  and  movement.  I  Inquire  about 
them  too  so  that  1  can  explain  to  my  con- 
stituents the  reasons  for  these  movements. 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  protesting  them  be- 
cause of  some  provincial  greed  to  hold  what 
we  have.  For  instance,  we  recently  had  a 
permanent  unit  of  over  1.100  men  abolished 
which  I  helped  to  Explain  to  my  community 
because  It  made  good  sense  economically  and 
militarily  and  could  be  JusUfled. 

I  add  this  comment  because  when  I  heard 
of  the  possibility  of  this  FAA  move.  I  slm- 
!>ly  wanted  to  know  If  there  was  any  sub- 
sunce  to  the  rumor.  I  instructed  my  oIBce 
staff  to  contact  Mr.  Halaby  by  telephone. 
This  they  tried  to  do  but  were  unable  to 
do  so.  I  then  tried  myself  to  no  avail.  Mr. 
Halaby  was  a  very  busy  man  and  much  on 
the  go  and  I  appreciated  that  fact.  After 
more  than  a  week  of  leaving  my  number  for 
a  return  call  that  did  not  come.  I  wrote  Mr. 
Halaby  on  April  4.  1962.  Inquiring  when  It 
would  be  convenient  for  me  to  visit  him  in 
his  office. 

On  receipt  of  my  letter.  Mr.  Halaby  then 
begun  calling  me  unsuccessfully  by  telephone 
and  we  went  through  several  days  of  see- 
sawing; when  he  was  In.  I  was  out,  and  vice 
versa.  By  April  8.  1962.  Mr.  William  Schulte 
of  FAA's  congressional  liaison  staff  came  by 
the  office  and  held  a  cordial  meeting  with 
my  administrative  assistant.  Mr.  Schulte 
confirmed  that  FAA  was  considering  closing 
the  San  Antonio  center  September  1,>1964, 
subject  to  getting  appropriations  from  the 
subcommittee.  He  advised  that  the  Agency 
would  continue  to  pay  $162,000  a  year  lease 
expense  on  Its  San  Antonio  building  through 
the  year  1969,  when  the  lease  would  expire. 
He  told  how  the  einployeea  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  move  to  Houston.  He  ex- 
plained that  this  consolidation  would  save 
5700.000  a  year,  and  that  the  technical  reason 


for  doing  all  this  was  that  maximum  effl- 
clency  at  these  centers  require  about  400.000 
air  activiUes  a  year,  and  that  such  acUvlUes 
were  declining  at  the  San  Antonio  center. 
All  of  this  was  conveyed  to  me  from  notes 
taken  at  this  meeting. 

This  explanation  was  not  adequate.  I 
wished  a  breakdown  on  how  $700,000  could 
be  saved  by  an  agency  that  set  out  to  build 
a  new  center,  when  in  January  of  this  year 
it  had  announced  Its  plana  to  close  seven 
similar  centers  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
(of  which  San  Antonio  was  not  then  listed) . 
I  wished  to  know  how  $700,000  a  year  could 
be  saved  after  just  building  a  reported  $2 
million  building  for  Its  New  Orleans  center, 
which  would  not  now  be  occupied,  after 
paying  $810,000  unused  rental  expense,  after 
writing  off  telephone  and  electronic  instal- 
lation contracts,  after  moving  545  families 
to  Houston  from  two  distant  cities,  after 
making  an  undisclosed  capital  expenditure 
for  a  new  building  in  Houston.  This  struck 
me  as  quite  a  feat  in  administration  and 
I  really  wanted  to  know.  I  let  Mr.  Henry 
Wilson  on  the  White  House  staff  know  of  my 
interest  in  this  proposal. 

Two  days  later.  Mr.  Halaby  sensed  my  in- 
terest and  was  gracious  enough  to  come  to 
the  CapiUjl  to  meet  with  me.  This  was 
April  12,  the  day  of  the  Joint  session,  and  I 
was  not  able  to  leave  the  floor  and  therefore 
arranged  for  a  ticket  to  the  Gallery  foe  Mr. 
H.\laby  so  we  could  meet  for  lunch  after  the 
ceremonials.  Unfortunately,  this  proved  an 
abortive  arrangement.  A  quorum  call  de- 
layed me  and  Mr.  Halaby's  time  was  limited. 
We  met  for  a  few  minutes  standing  up  dtir- 
Ing  which  time  he  gave  me  a  letter  confirm- 
ing that  the  San  Antonio  center  would  be 
closed  September  1.  1964.  because  this  move 
was  •operationally,  economically,  and  tech- 
nically necessary,"  and  it  would  result  In 
savings  of  $400,000  a  year.  This  loss  of 
$300,000  In  savings  from  April  8  to  April  12 
interested  me.  It  also  interested  me  that  he 
styled  San  Antonio  and  New  Orleans  as 
"relatively  low  activity  facilities,"  for  I  had 
already  proudly  noted  that  San  Antonio,  the 
17th  largest  city  In  the  United  States,  ranked 
16th  and  17th  in  air  activities  by  FAA's  own 
figures.  Furthermore,  with  our  several  large 
Air  Force  bases  we  had  the  capacity  of  tre- 
mendous overnight  increases  In  these  activ- 
iUes in  the  event  of  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Halaby's  letter  seemed  inadequate  and 
I  told  him  I  wished  an  opportunity  to  study 
his  plan  and  present  my  objections  and 
questions  on  it.  He  announced  to  me  that 
if  I  wished  to  do  this  he  would  be  pleased  to 
consider  them  but  that  *  should  do  so  that 
same  afternoon  since  certain  Irrevocable 
step>s  would  be  taken  thereiifter.  I  did  not 
know  what  he  meant  but  I  later  found  out 
that  on  that  very  afternoon  he  had  two  rep- 
resentatives en  route  to  San  Antonio  to  an- 
nounce  the    closing   of   the  center. 

Now  this  is  not  much  notice  on  a  purely 
civilian,  nonemergency  decision  of  this  kind. 
Also,  Mr.  Halaby  was  less  than  forthright  In 
all  this.  Nonetheless.  I  sent  a  telegram  that 
same  afternoon  to  advise  him  that  I  strongly 
objected  to  the  closing  and  was  sending  him 
a  letter  stating  my  reasons,  which  I  asked 
he  consider  before  deciding. 

Composing  this  letter  took  some  study 
since  his  letter  had  referred  to  the  Project 
Beacon  which  1  had  not  read  and  needed  to 
review.  When  I  did,  I  found  this  had  no 
reference  to  this  particular  consolidation  and 
I  pointed  this  out  In  my  letter  in  which  I 
raised  some  12  points  of  objection  to  the 
move.  That  letter  was  dated  April  13.  That 
same  afternoon  at  5:03,  I  received  his  tele- 
gram advising  me  that  the  announcement 
was  "irretrievably  Initiated." 

On  April  16,  I  received  through  the  mall 
a  copy  of  the  press  release  given  out  that  day 
for  April   14  papers. 

On  May  18,  S  weeks  after  ix>6tinig,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Lt.  Gen.  Harold  W.  Grant. 


Acting  Administrator,  in  reply  to  my  April 
13  letter.  This  I  got  only  after  insistence 
by  telephone  that  I  be  given  a  reply  to  the  12 
polnU  I  had  raised.  When  I  got  It  I  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  It  contained  no 
economic  data,  nothing  to  support  the  al- 
leged savings  to  come  from  the  move.  Four 
days  later  I  received  the  first  set  of  figures. 

I  have  copies  of  all  these  letters  and  these 
find  other  figures  I  shall  mention.  I  can 
Kubmit  all  of  these  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Hubcommittee. 

I  have  drawn  some  conclusions  from  my 
study  of  FAA's  vacillating  Justification  of 
this  proposed  move.  I  am  convinced  that 
all  they  have  produced  by  way  of  Justifica- 
tion has  been  constructed  after  making  the 
decision  to  move.  It  is  a  rationalisation 
of  something  Mr.  Halaby  must  have  deter- 
mined to  do  before  he  had  the  economic  and 
technical  facte  before  him.  It  is  an  argument 
after  the  fact. 

In  discussions  between  my  offlce  and  sev- 
eral representatives  of  FAA,  I  find  that  I  am 
caught  up  in  a  fluid  argument  in  which  there 
are  few  hard  facts.  Whenever  an  alleged 
fact  is  punched  at  to  test  its  soundness,  it 
shifts  or  gives  way.  The  facts  of  FAA  are 
spongy  and  based  on  speculations  of  things 
to  happen,  but  which  have  not  and  may  not 
happen. 

For  instance.  I  find  that  the  only  way  FAA 
could  arrive  at  figures  giving  annual  savings 
of  $400,000  annually  was  by  making  a  16- 
year  projection  and  striking  an  average  for 
that  period.  And  in  this  projection  It  as- 
sumes the  successful  development  by  18*70  of 
a  workable  computer.  It  is  in  this  one  as- 
sumption that  it  can  create  a  figure  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  saving.  Take  out  the 
$r>. 154.000  saving  on  the  cost  of  one  computer 
ruiher  than  two  and  the  figures  on  savings 
collapse.  This  is  not  the  only  gamble  it  pro- 
poses, but  is  a  signlfic&nt  one  considered 
against  the  broad  dispute  and  past  misman- 
agement in  this  Agency  on  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  computers.  I  believe  over  $50  mil- 
lion has  already  been  spent  in  an  effort  to 
secure  workable  computers  since  this 
Agency's  research  and  development  was 
picked  up  and  moved  from  Indiana  to  At- 
laiitlc  City,  and  I  am  told  the  prototype  of  a 
workable  model  has  not  yet  been  perfected. 

I  would  hope  that  the  subcommittee  would 
inquire  what  computers  Mr.  Halaby  has  in 
mind:  Are  they  like  the  ones  the  Agency 
developed  and  now  proposes  to  transfer  or 
sell  to  the  Air  Force;  are  they  like  the  ones 
you  authorized  for  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville 
centers  whose  funds  were  diverted  and  not 
purchased;  are  they  like  the  one  now  In  re- 
search stage  at  Atlantic  City.  These  are 
pertinent  questions  for  there  should  be  some 
more  definite  assurance  that  use  of  a  com- 
puter will  be  programed  at  Houston  in  1970 
than  was  assured  in  the  case  of  Atlanta, 
Jacksonville.  Chicago,  and  Kartsas  City. 
Without  more  Information  on  this  point  no 
one  here  or  in  the  Agency  can  show  savings 
in  the  Houston  move  in  the  next  16  years. 
Along  with  information  on  the  type  of  com- 
puter there  should  be  some  Information  on 
the  peripheral  equipment  that  Is  expected 
to  be  used  with  it.  This  too  wlU  affect  the 
capital  investment  costs. 

But  Mr.  Halaby  should  not  be  criticized  for 
planning  ahead.  He  may  be  right  In  his 
target  date  of  1970  for  the  Introduction  of 
this  computer.  But  why  should  he  be  per- 
mitted to  commit  over  $8,215,000  In  capital 
Investment  to  this  move  without  at  least 
producing  some  meaningful  figures  to  sup- 
port his  decision?  Does  not  this  Agency  have 
to  show  cause.  If  not  to  me,  at  least  to  this 
subcommittee,  for  soendlng  Its  money  In 
ways  not  prescrlbef*  "by  Congress? 

When  this  Agency  was  before  you  a  few 
months  ago  it  did  not  tell  you  It  was  going 
to  spend  over  $8  mUUon  on  an  Investment  on 
which  no  bearings  were  held.  Where  is  the 
$8  million  to  oome  from? 
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Z  •m  told  by  FAA's  budget  officer  that  you. 
Mr.  Oludrman,  hare  been  orally  advised  that 
it  plans  to  delete  some  130  Items  from  ita 
196S  fiscal  year  budget  estimate  in  order  to 
reallocate  funds  to  make  this  move.  I  asked 
for  and  was  denied  access  to  FAA's  Justifica- 
tion for  Its  1963  budget.  But  you  have  it.  I 
ask  that  you  examine  the  Justification  sub- 
mitted by  FAA  for  the  following  items  : 

1.  97  single  channel  VHF  trans- 

mitters at  FSS's $2,322,000 

2.  Establish  3  ATC  voice  circuits 

(Balboa-Llma,      Balboa-Mi- 
ami,   Guam-Okinawa) 1,092,000 

3.  Kstablish  27  terminal  VOR's..     3,750,000 

4.  Provide  automatic  error  cor- 

rection equipment 411,000 

5.  Relocate  VORTAC's: 

Mlnot,N.Dak 109,000 

Victoria,  Tex 49,600 


Total 7.734,200 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  budget  Jtistiflca- 
tion  for  these  Items  because  I  venture  that 
in  submitting  them  they  asked  for  the 
•7,734,300  to  do  these  things  in  the  interest 
of  air  safety,  efficiency,  and  economy.  If  so, 
then  should^not  the  Congress  know  that  in 
building  the  Houston  center  for  reasons  of 
air  safety,  efllciency,  and  economy,  this  other 
$7%  million  of  items  will  not  be  done  for 
air  safety,  efficiency,  and  economy.  I  sub- 
mit that  in  February  FAA  argued  that  are 
on  this  Ust.  Sometime  in  March  it  changed 
its  mind  and  decided  that  air  safety  does 
not  reqxilre  27  termliua  VOR's,  a  voice  cir- 
ciiit  from  Ouam  to  Okinawa  and  so  on  down 
the  list.  What  changed  the  priorities  be- 
tween this  list  and  the  air  route  traffic  con- 
trol center  at  Hoxiston?  Is  there  going  to 
be  any  Identification  of  the  27  airports  that 
are  seeking  and  now  won't  get  VOR's? 

I  urge  this  subconunittee  to  dig  deeply  in- 
to the  figures  FAA  has  constructed  to  reflect 
its  purported  savings.  I  have  some  ques- 
tions I  feel  need  answering  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  now  in  the  process  of  dig- 
ging up  those  answers.  I  would  hope  you 
would  await  his  report  before  agreeing  to 
this  request. 

Look  at  how  operational  savings  are  tallied 
in  these  comparative  cost  sheets.  Notice  how 
the  "loss  on  San  Antonio  lease"  is  held  back 
iintil  1969  to  avoid  including  It  in  the  "net 
investment"  column.  This  device  means 
they  avoid  computing  interest  on  their  total 
investment  in  the  years  1964-69.  This 
one  item  alone  reduces  their  Investment  fig- 
ure by  $460,000  in  the  year  1969.  Tet,  this 
is  one  item  they  are  legally  obligated  to  pay 
when  due  each  year,  and  not  surreptitiously 
write  off  in  a  lump  sum  when  1969  rolls 
around.  FAA  already  hoodwinked  the  own- 
er of  its  San  Antonio  building  into  making 
extensive  alterations  3  years  ago  on  the 
promise  given  by  letter  that  it  would  be  lo- 
cated there  for  many  years  because  It  said, 
"the  cost  of  ever  moving  would  be  prohibi- 
tive." 

I  suggest  if  it  was  prohibitive  in  1959  it 
will  be  no  less  prohibitive  in  1964.  And  the 
man  who  gave  that  assxirance  then  is  still 
with  this  Agency  and,  I  trust,  now  arguing 
that  it  is  not  so  prohibitive  as  thought. 

A  key  question  in  all  of  this  that  must 
be  examined  by  the  subconunlttee  is  where 
are  we  going  in  the  next  16  years  in  the 
number  of  centers  to  be  operating  in  the 
continental  United  States?  Mr.  Halaby 
once  made  the  statement  that  we  may  go 
down  to  four  or  five  centers.  If  so,  when? 
Is  Houston  to  be  one  of  these?  Will  it  too 
be  phased  out  within  16  years?  If  so,  where 
are  the  savings  on  this  consolidation  and 
relocation?  If  this  reduction  in  centers 
depends  on  the  successful  development  of  a 
workable  model  of  the  computer  under  de- 
velopment at  Atlantic  City  would  it  not  be 
well  to  await  that  technological  development 
before    baaing    this    major    administrative 


change  on  it?  Can  the  Agency  say  hoWbtnany 
centers  it  plans  for  1970,  or  whether  u  may 
next  start  a  second  series  of  centers,  dpe  for 
low  altitude,  high-speed  flights? 

I  have  devoted  myself  to  a  few  tif  the 
questions  that  seem  appropriate  with  respect 
to  a  consolidation  at  Houston.  In  th^  dis- 
cussions with  FAA  representatives,  I  Raised 
the  question  of  what  would  be  the  cqitlpara- 
tlve  economies  of  consolidating  at  the  exist- 
ing center  in  San  Antonio  as  compalted  to 
Houston.  FAA  prepared  for  me  a  compara- 
tive cost  comparison,  a  copy  of  which  |l  can 
give  you.  This  comparison  was  bas^d  on 
some  unspecifled  and  rather  arbitrary  figures 
on  the  value  of  recoverable  equipment  ^placed 
on  each  capital  cost.  I  invite  your  examina- 
tion of  this,  for  despite  the  statement  that 
this  recoverable  equipment  "was  required 
for  other  planned  programs,"  it  is  apparent 
that  the  dollar  value  of  recoverable  IMms  is 
fixed  by  a  formula  and  not  by  an  invi^ntory 
of  actual  equipment  that  Is  neededjfor  a 
planned  program  in  the  future.  On  tUe  face 
of  It.  It  should  be  apparent  that  thetje  will 
be  little  need  for  existing  center  equMment 
at  a  time  when  we  are  reducing  the  number 
of  centers  and  the  technology  itself  is 
changing. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  matter  of  Exam- 
ining alternative  consolidation  sites  (s  one 
in  which  anyone  concerned  with  governmen- 
tal economies  should  be  interested.  And  I 
suggest  that  a  comparison  of  the  4gures 
should  await  some  opinion  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  the  Agency's  prottected 
cost  of  the  Houston  move.  At  such  dpne  as 
this  report  is  received,  a  basis  will  exist  for 
making  comparison. 

I  should  Interject  here  that  in  makk(ig  the 
cost  figures  for  Hotlston,  no  ailowatice  is 
made  for  maintenance  or  upkeep  axi  the 
Houston  building.  This  cost,  of  cout'se,  is 
Included  in  the  rental  figure  in  San  Afiitonio. 
but  FAA's  figures  are  completely  siie^it  on 
this  In  the  case  of  Houston.  This  pimply 
illustrates  what  a  cursory  examinatltti  has 
been  made  of  this  matter  and  how  Inade- 
quate are  the  figures  the  Agency  is  willing  to 
share  with  this  Congressman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  mon^  that 
can  be  and  should  be  said  on  this  alatter. 
Let  me  sum  up  my  statement  for  the  mo- 
ment with  this:  I  have  consulted  teonnlcal 
advisers  and  professional  air  traffic  special- 
ists and  they  have  unequivocally  assured 
me  that  there  Is  no  technological  require- 
ment of  efficiency  or  safety  that  requires 
this  Houston  move. 

This  being  the  case,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  situation  that  will  cost  this  a0vern- 
ment  over  $8  million  to  do  what  t(  now 
being  done.  Should  future  plans  f<)r  air 
control  safety  require  a  consolidation,  sjiould 
this  not  be  done  with  an  eye  to  compsfatlve 
costs  at  other  sites  or  at  least  with  some 
understanding  of  what  is  planned  fqr  the 
Fort  Worth  center,  the  Memphis  cent«r  and 
the  other  mldcontinent  centers? 

I  ask  the  subcommittee  to  examine  this 
specific  proposal  with  care  and.  If  po^ible. 
await  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gejneral. 
There  must  be  a  reason  why  this  i^ency 
has  been  reticent  to  disclose  Its  planfl,  why 
such  plans  are  Jumped  up  on  short  t^otice, 
why  they  are  based  on  arbitrary  and  Incom- 
plete showings.  But  more  important,  I  am 
ctu-lous  to  know  what  motivation  thjere  is 
behind  this  move  that  would  compril  the 
administrator  of  this  agency  to  launch  a 
personal  attack  on  me  In  my  homptown 
simply  because  I  wished  to  ask  him  tbr  the 
reasons  behind  his  decision.  I  do  naf  base 
my  objections  on  this  personal  and  inivltlng 
attack,  but  I  think  It  underscores  a  degree 
of  biireaucratlc  arrogance  that  should  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  democracy.  Mr.  Halaby  let 
the  city  officials  and  civic  leaders  oi  San 
Antonio  know  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
explain  ex  Justify  his  actions  for  this  piove. 
He  is  recorded  on  film  and  tape  as  striking 


a  pose  of  a  military  commander  wl^o  does 
not  want  to  answer  to  citizens  who  are  dazed 
at   this  blow  to  their  economy. 

Now  I  know  Mr.  Halaby  Is  a  busy,  pre- 
occupied man.  But  I  do  not  want  this  kind 
of  government  where  an  appointed  official  is 
disdainful  of  their  right  of  petition.  I  can 
handle  the  personalized  attack  from  Mr. 
Halaby,  but  I  cal<  on  this  subcommittee  to 
probe  deeply  int-j  the  motivation  of  a  bureau 
head  who  feels  citizens  have  no  right  to 
petition  or  question. 

Lastly.  I  ask  you  to  have  a  thought  for 
267  families  who  are  being  moved,  abandon- 
ing their  schools  and  homes  as  though  they 
were  part  of  the  Regular  Army  subject  to 
the  decision  of  a  conunander  who  had  au- 
thority to  reallocate  funds  to  effect  this 
move.  I  say  this  is  a  bad  thing  and  if  you 
let  it  go  unchallenged  or  even  unquestioned 
we  will  have  tolerated  something  that  is 
foreign   and  evil   in   our  Government. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
nothing  is  more  essential  to  a  legislative 
body  than  having  ready  access  to  in- 
formation on  the  functioning  of  Govern- 
ment. Congress  over  the  years  has  made 
great  efforts  to  see  that  we  have  such 
access. 

But  from  time  to  time  there  are  those 
who  try  to  frustrate  this  process. 

For  instance.  I  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  information  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  its  Admin- 
istrator, Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby.  I  have 
related  some  of  the  difficulties  I  have 
had  on  this  score. 

At  first,  I  thought  that  all  my  diiBcul- 
tios  might  have  come  about  because  Mr. 
Halaby  and  I  got  off  to  a  rather  poor 
start  in  our  relationship  with  each  other. 
I  suspect  there  are  some  Members  in  this 
House  who  have  assumed  the  same  about 
this  situation.  But  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  I  will  show. 

Mr.  Halaby's  reluctance  to  give  in- 
formation about  his  Agency  is  sympto- 
matic of  a  generally  unhealthy  situation 
that  permeates  his  entire  Agency.  This 
reluctance  and  its  causes  are  matters 
that  every  Member  here  will  be  con- 
cerned with  before  many  more  weeks 
pass.  They  will  concern  and  disturb  you 
whether  or  not  you  find  any  cause  for 
concern  in  my  particular  argimient  with 
Mr.  Halaby  over  the  capricious  move- 
ment of  the  San  Antonio  air  route  traffic 
control  center  to  Houston. 

What  you  regard  as  my  individual 
grievance  today  is  going  to  be  your  cata- 
strophic problem  tomorrow.  It  is  going 
to  be  your  problem  when  the  air  passen- 
gers in  your  district  learn  of  the  game  of 
Russian  roulette  that  is  going  on  in  our 
airways.  It  is  a  game  that  this  Adminis- 
trator has  been  impotent  in  handling. 

When  the  information  that  Mr.  Halaby 
now  has  becomes  known  to  the  public, 
as  it  will,  you  will  then  recall  that  this 
is  the  same  Mr.  Halaby  who  tells  Con- 
gressmen to  go  "fly  their  kite"  when 
they  inquire  about  his  activities  and  the 
work  of  his  Agency.  This  attitude  of 
treating  FAA  like  it  was  part  of  CIA  is 
of  far  more  serious  concern  to  me  than 
the  removal  of  a  traffic  route  control 
center  from  one  city  to  another. 

More  and  more  people  today  are  ask- 
ing. How  safe  is  flying  today?  The  gen- 
eral public  is  understandably  confused 
by  the  endless  flow  of  soothing  reports 
from  the  FAA  concerning  the  high  level 
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of  safety  in  the  traffic  control  system 
and  the  comparison  of  these  statements 
with  the  actual  number  of  instances  of 
unsafe  operation  which  crop  up  almost 
daily. 

How  safe  is  a  system,  for  example, 
which  permits  two  airliners  to  hold  in 
the  same  race  track  pattern  over  the 
Washington  area,  each  at  7.000  feet  for 
a  period  of  42  minutes;  each  pilot  ob- 
livious to  the  presence  of  the  other,  and 
the  traffic  control  system  operating 
under  the  assumption  that  the  two  air- 
craft in  question  are  adequately  sepa- 
rated? 

The  implications  of  this  particular  in- 
cident are  far  more  grave  than  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  the  flaming  mid- 
air collision  over  New  York,  December 
16,  1960.  In  the  New  York  incident, 
there  was  only  1  second  in  time  in 
which  these  two  aircraft  could  collide, 
and  they  did.  In  the  example  over 
Washington,  the  aircraft  could  have  col- 
lided at  any  instant,  for  an  entire  42- 
minute  period. 

Apart  from  actual  battlefield  exposure 
to  enemy  gunfire,  few  individuals  have 
ever  been  exposed  for  such  a  sustained 
period  to  imminent  death.  That  they 
might  have  gone  to  their  death  in  utter 
composure,  sipping  a  martini  or  read- 
ing a  sugar-coated  FAA  press  release 
dealing  with  the  improvements  in  the  air 
traffic  control  system,  does  not  alter  the 
gra\1ty  of  the  situation  at  all.  What 
are  the  facts  in  the  matter? 

Is  it  true,  as  stated  by  the  FAA,  that 
there  have  been  only  544  such  incidents 
during  the  past  year?  Is  it  true  that, 
as  stated  by  the  FAA  Administrator,  an 
en  route  controller  makes  only  one  such 
mistake  every  14  years  and  that  an  air- 
port tower  controller  makes  only  one 
such  mistake  every  45  years;  or  is  it 
true  that  a  secret  report  entitled  "Proj- 
ect Scan"  shows  more  than  double  the 
number  of  serious  incidents  as  reported 
by  the  Administrator  during  the  past 
year;  or  is  it  true  that  as  privately  con- 
fided by  any  air  traffic  controller,  these 
incidents  of  unsafe  separation  occur 
daily  in  all  air  traffic  control  centers  and 
in  most  of  the  active  air  traffic  control 
towers?  It  is  clear  that  most  of  these 
incidents  go  unreported  because  of  fear 
of  1  eprisal  on  the  part  of  the  controller. 
Pilot  and  controller  alike  are  reluctant  to 
report  these  hazardous  incidents  be- 
cause of  the  policy  of  the  FAA  to  dis- 
cipline first  and  investigate  later.  These 
incidents  occur  not  through  negligence 
but  because  of  deficiencies  in  our  air 
navigation  system  and  deficiencies  in 
our  air  traffic  control  system.  In  most 
instances  and  particularly  during  in- 
stnmient  weather  the  aircraft  pass  each 
other  undetected  by  the  pilots  and  ob- 
served only  by  the  traffic  controller.  If 
the  incident  is  officially  reported  by  the 
traffic  controller,  he  faces  suspension, 
demotion,  transfer,  or  loss  of  pay  prior 
to  any  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  clear  that  we  can  never 
hope  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  and  safe 
system  of  air  traffic  control  until  we 
have  a  machinery  to  repxjrt  and  analyze 
each  breakdown  in  the  present  system. 
But  this  is  only  part  of  the  problem  in 
FAA.    As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  pro- 


pensity to  conceal  is  merely  symptomatic 
of  more  grievous  faults. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  another 
aspect  of  PAA  management. 

The  fiying  public  has  become  quite  ac- 
customed to  the  commercial  jetliner,  and 
accepts  as  routine  the  fact  that  a  passen- 
ger can  have  breakfast  in  New  York  and 
lunch  in  Los  Angeles,  with  time  to  spare. 
We  would  feel  inconvenienced  to  make 
such  a  trip  in  a  DC-3.  for  example. 

Yet.  the  air  traffic  control  system, 
which  grew  like  topsy  around  the  DC-3. 
is  still  clumsily  trj'ing  to  grope  with  the 
problems  introduced  by  modem  jets — 
using  DC-3  era  equipment  and  proce- 
dures, and  guided  by  unimaginative  and 
stultifying  DC-3  type  management. 

It  is  true  that  radar  is  being  exten- 
sively used  in  air  traffic  control,  thanks 
to  the  development  efforts  of  our  mili- 
tary services.  However,  the  end  product 
of  radar  is  the  display,  and  controllers 
today  must  attempt  to  track  aircraft 
and  avoid  collisions  using  radar  display 
equipment  that  was  discarded  by  the 
Navy  in  1945  as  obsolete.  Why?  What 
has  happened  to  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  since 
1957  to  improve  and  provide  ATC  equip- 
ment? Why  does  FAA  spend  $3  million 
to  build  radiation  proof,  bomb  proof 
showplaces — one  of  which  was  aban- 
doned before  they  moved  in — to  house 
ATC  centers,  and  theiT  equip  these  cen- 
ters with  radar  display  equipment  which 
was  declared  obsolete  in  1945?  What  are 
we  getting  for  our  research  dollars  in 
air  safety?  Is  there  nothing  better  avail- 
able? I  think  there  is.  I  have  person- 
ally visited  militarj-  radar  installations 
on  land  and  sea.  and  observed  vastly 
superior  displays.  Duplication  by  PAA 
of  the  research  which  went  into  this 
superior  military  equipment  would  not 
be  so  bad,  if  PAA  had  anything  to  show 
for  their  R.  &  D.  efforts  over  the  past 
5  years. 

I  cite  as  another  example  of  obsolete 
ATC  equipment  a  device  known  as  a 
mechanical  interlock,  used  to  provide  co- 
ordination between  traffic  control  cen- 
ters and  towers.  This  equipment  first 
appeared  in  1948,  and  was  still  in  use  as 
a  means  of  passing  information  between 
the  New  York  center  and  the  Idle  wild 
tower  in  December  1960.  Indeed,  this 
obsolete  equipment  appears  to  have 
played  a  key  role  in  the  midair  collision 
between  the  DC-8  and  Constellation 
over  New  York,  December  16.  1960.  The 
mechanical  interlock  equipment  failed — 
but  the  failure  was  not  apparent  to  the 
controller.  As  a  result,  valuable  seconds 
were  lost  by  the  Idlewild  tower  con- 
troller, as  he  attempted  to  verify  by  tele- 
phone what  the  mechanical  interlock 
equipment  had  failed  to  provide.  What 
difference  those  precious  seconds  might 
have  meant  in  the  course  of  the  ill-fated 
DC-8's  fiight  must  be  left  to  history. 
The  siccident  report,  issued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  in  the  treatment  of  FFA's  re- 
sponsibility. Curiously  enough.  CAB 
permitted  PAA  to  conduct  its  own  in- 
vestigation of  the  air  traffic  control  role 
in  this  accident.  Tlie  report  dismisses 
the  failui-e  of  the  mechanical  interlock 
as  unimportant.    Equally  curious  was  the 


subsequent  action  of  PAA  in  qui^ 
moving  this  particular  piece  of 
equipment  from  service. 

The  approach  of  present  Tl 
agement  seems  to  be  one  of 
safety  by  providing  one  FAA 
for  each  aircraft  in  the  Unit 
using  the  air  traffic  control  syst. 
fiscal  year  1963.  PAA  requested  a*  total 
personnel  strength  of  47,751.  Recent 
figures  show  that  the  commercial  airline 
fieet  now  numbers  approximately  1,800. 
We  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
pleasure  aircraft  that  never  use  the  serv- 
ices of  air  traffic  control.  We  also  know 
that  the  commercial  airline  fleet  com- 
prises the  majority  of  the  workload  in 
ATC.  Does  it  really  require  25  FAA  em- 
ployees for  each  commercial  airline  air- 
craft in  this  country? 

The  attitude  of  FAA  management 
seems  to  be  that  aviation  problems  can 
be  solved  best  by  brute  force.  We  know 
that  FAA's  research  program,  involv- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  over  the  past 
5  years,  is  conspicuous  by  its  lack  of 
achievement.  But  is  it  not' Just  possible 
that  thei'^  are  tried  and  proven  equip- 
ments, developed  by  the  military,  which 
can  be  used  in  lieu  of  sheer  manpower? 
Must  FAA  persist  in  clinging  to  out- 
dated procedures  and  antiquated  equip- 
ment? 

In  an  effort  to  add  more  and  more  per- 
somiel.  PAA  has  added  to  the  terrific 
burden  of  the  controller  by  increasing 
the  coordination  workload.  The  process 
of  attempting  to  keep  an  excess  num- 
ber of  controllers  informed  on  the  prog- 
ress of  flights,  utilizing  obsolete  proce- 
dures £ind  equipments,  breaks  down 
daily.  Near  misses  are  occurring  daily 
as  a  result  of  this  overstafflng — and  yet 
the  management  of  these  47,000  PAA 
employees  is  so  inept  that  many  con- 
trollers are  still  required  to  put  in  a  full 
8-hour  day.  without  benefit  of  a  sched- 
uled lunch  period. 

I  prop>ose  to  continue  my  examination 
and  discussion  of  this  Agency  in  the 
hope  that  it  can  receive  some  much- 
needed  attention  in  the  Interest  of  Im- 
proving the  development  and  safety  of 
air  travel  in  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TrTLX    1 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  established 
by  section  201  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (42  X3S.C. 
2471 ) ,  including  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles, reimbursement  of  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  security  guard  serv- 
ices, and  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2.  194«  (5  U.S.C.  S5a). 
but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem,  9530.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  the  im- 
plication made  earlier  this  afternoon  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  because 
of  the  remarks  I  made  earlier  this  after- 
noon I  was  representing  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
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his  dlcnt  with  respect  to  a  building  in 
iluwuhmn  Wadxington. 

First  of  all.  t  would  not  know  the 
owner  of  the  huOdiner  from  a  bale  of 
hay  In  the  middle  of  any  Washingtcm 
street.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  build- 
ing, I  have  no  into-est  in  the  former 
Member  of  Ooosress,  except  that  I  feel 
a  serious  injustice  is  being  done  and  that 
a  pcovlBiMi  tn  the  pending  bUl  is  de- 
slgiied  to  perpetuate  that  Injustice  to 
the  property  owner. 

I  hare  no  vaxxte  Interest  in  Uiat,  ex- 
cept for  the  rights  of  an  indiyidual  and 
the  puUlc  welfare,  than  I  have  in  the 
disposal  of  the  San  Jacinto  ordnance 
depot  In  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  interested.  If  the  gmtleman 
wants  to  get  personal  about  this  matter, 
we  can  spend  a  lot  of  time  from  here 
on  out  discussing  personal  interest  in 
various  enterprises. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROS8.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  First,  let  me  say  that 
If  my  ronarks  were  considered  personal 
by  Uie  gentleman,  I  humbly  apologize 
and  withdraw  them.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  had  any  personal  interest. 
Certainly  he  has  nothing  personal  in  It, 
and  he  is  not  too  well  informed  on  the 
subject  matter.  Generally,  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  do  but  ope  thing,  and  that 
is  to  save  money,  and  that  is  all  we  are 
asking  him  to  do. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  knew  the 
facts,  that  is  what  he  would  want  to  do 
this  time  instead  of  being  for  this.  We 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  do- 
ing a  good  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  I  was  not  too  well  informed  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  You  are  doing  yo\ir 
job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
I  was  not  too  well  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  if  the  genUe- 
man  had  been  better  informed,  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  have  said  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  quote  to  the 
gentl«nan  from  Texas  from  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  Perhaps  the  three 
judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
are  better  informed  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  can  quote  to  the 
gentleman  the  fact  that  this  is  being  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Coiut.  But,  any- 
way, regardless  of  that,  this  language  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  knock  it  out,  that  is 
all  right.    We  admit  it  is  good. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  think  for  1  min- 
ute that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  not 
going  to  take  it  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  not  the  gentleman 
think  for  1  minute  it  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers about  $15  million  when  the  gen- 
tleman does  that?  That  is  up  to  the 
gentleman.  Normally,  the  gentleman 
wants  to  save  money.  The  gentleman  is 
being  a  little  bit  out  of  character  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  liet  me  adc  the  gentle- 
man whaX  he  meant  Xfs  this  language  on 
npage  13  in  hto  own  hearings  this  year 
when  Mr.  Knott  and  Mr.  Boutin  appeared 


as  witnesses  for  the  General  Stfh^ces 
Administration. 

Mr.  THOMAS.   He  is  a  good  maiLt 
Mr.  GROSS.    Here  is  what  th«|  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  said: 

Tou  are  going  out  on  your  own  without 
consulting  the  Congress  and  with  tha  [rank- 
est type  of  \»ck.-Aoat  spending  to  tiVild  1 
million  square  feet  In  the  District  vtltliout 
any  authority  from  the  Congress.         || 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  exactly  fight. 
This  Congress  gave  to  our  very  d^tin- 
gulshed  friend,  the  former  lowAn  to 
whom  I  referred.  Mr.  Ploete,  the  aujthor- 
ity  to  do  this  in  order  to  save  some 
money.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  do 
not  understand  the  position  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  GMossl, 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised,  with  all 
these  endorsements  from  the  £>emocrats. 
that  President  Kennedy  did  not  lee  fit 
to  keep  Mr.  Floete  on  the  job  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  He  asked  to  fee  re- 
lieved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  you  propose  to  do 
in  this  bill  through  legislation  is  ta>  set- 
tle this  case  that  is  now  on  its  wiay  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  General 
Services.  That  is  what  you  propose  to 
do. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  know  what  \s  in- 
volved here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  >ants 
to  make  the  point  of  order,  that  is  the 
gentleman's  privilege.  But  I  waht  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  tht|  gen- 
tleman will  be  costing  the  taxpayers 
about  $15  mmiion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  ^gree 
with  that  at  all.  I  think  that  whatlCon- 
gress  ought  to  do  is  abide  by  the  Ret  of 
1959  and  submit  all  these  building  deals 
to  the  Public  Works  Committees  ctf  the 
House  and  Senate  as  the  law  provides. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Why  not  let  the  bourt 
settle  it.  then?  That  is  exactly  wh^t  we 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  not  the  Apprcpria- 
tions  Subcommittee  and  the  Gemeral 
Services  Administration  tell  citizehs  of 
this  country  what  they  can  do  and  not 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statements  ejf  the 
three  judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Aftoeals 
to  which  I  previoiisly  alluded  are  these : 

Questioned  during  argument,  Goverttment 
co\uuel  conceded  that  If  the  stated  eost  of 
each  project  had  simply  been  overestlinated 
In  the  Administrator's  (General  SefVices) 
request,  the  surplus  funds  would  be  Classi- 
fied as  "saved."  Even  so,  the  appropriation 
would  not  on  that  accovmt  be  avallabl* [with- 
out congressional  approval  to  condeoiln  the 
Matomlc  Building.  Granting  that  thje  Ad- 
ministrator even  under  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  has  been  accorded  great  latitude, 
he  still  must  comply  with  the  Approprl|itlons 
Act.  The  mere  fact  that  wome:  balant^e  re- 
mains from  funds  appropriated  for  otM  pur- 
pose gives  him  no  authority  to  experwi  that 
balance  for  an  unauthorized  potpose. 
Surely  If  Congress  Intended  the  Acfiiinis- 
trator  to  possess  the  vast  discretion  now 
asserted,  It  could  clearly  have  said  M.  We 
find  no  evidence  that  any  agency  haq  pre- 
viously asserted  or  been  accorded  such 
power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 
The  Clerk;  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

omCE    or    EMERGEMCT    PLAlnfllVe 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  tJve  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  including  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2.  1946  (5  IT.S.C.  65a):  reimbursement 
of  the  General  Serv-lces  Administration  for 
security  guard  Bervtces;  expenses  of  attend- 
ance of  cooperating  officials  and  individuals 
at  meetings  concerned  with  the  work  of  the 
Office;  $4,000,000:  Provided,  That  contracts 
for  not  to  exceed  two  persons  under  this  ap- 
propriation for  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  may 
be  renewed  annually,  and  one  such  contract 
may  provide  for  a  per  diem  rate  of  not  to 
exceed  $75. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
beginning  on  line  24.  page  2,  including 
the  word  "provided."  and  ttu-ough  line 
3  on  page  3.  I  reserve  a  point  of  order 
pending  an  explanation  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well,  the  law  is  that 
these  are  what  we  call  temporary  con- 
tracts with  consultants.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  retain  one  for  2  years,  you  have 
to  specifically  set  out  the  fact  that  he 
will  be  retained  for  more  than  1  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  it  is  for  two 
experts  over  there  in  telecommunica- 
tions.    There  aie  two  engineers. 

Mr.   GROSS.     To  do   what? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  To  do  research  in 
telecommunications. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Well,  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  It  is  a  wing  of  the 
White  House.  They  have  to  allocate  the 
spectrum,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  So 
that  is  their  job.    There  are  two  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  Is  it  pro- 
posed to  keep  these  experts  on  the  job? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    For  the  next  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.     For  1  year  only? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmen.  I- with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Dn»ART5CENT  OF  DETTNSE 

Civil  defence.  Department  of  Defense 
Operation  and  Maintenance 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  carrj-lng  out  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities, including  the  hire  for  motor  vehicles; 
and  financial  contributions  to  the  States  for 
civil  defense  purposes,  as  authorlaed  by  Uw. 
•65,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exoewl  $12.- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  allocattai  un- 
der section  205  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  there  are  many 
conflicting  points  of  view  m  this  body. 
and  across  the  country,  regarding  both 
the  mission  and  importance  of  civil 
defense. 

With  all  the  requests  in  the  world  for 
this  great  subcommittee  on  appropria- 
tions, and  for  its  great  chairman  from 
Texas,  I  must  register  a  personal  protest 
over  the  depth  and  severity  of  the  cuts 
in  civil  defense  appropriations.    Most  of 
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these  cuts,  I  understand,  are  based  on 
absence  of  authorizing  legislation,  and 
this  is  indeed  regrettable. 

In  the  State  and  district  which  I  rep- 
resent, civil  defense  has  done  a  wonder- 
ful job  of  winning  the  respect  and  sup- 
port of  the  people.  Its  performance  m 
disaster  situations  has  been  outstanding, 
and  thousands  of  Oklahomans  have 
benefited  from  its  disaster  services. 

Because  of  tornadoes,  Oklahomans  are 
particularly  sympathetic  and  responsive 
to  arguments  for  shelter  construction, 
and  some  of  our  communities  have  led 
the  Nation  in  shelter  construction  proj- 
ects. I  am  sure  the  major  cut  in  this 
item  will  be  deplored  in  many  sections 
of  our  State. 

For  my  own  part.  I  continue  to  hold 
the  view  that  an  effective  civil  defense 
propram  is  vital  to  American  prepared- 
ness, and  a  helpful  deterrent  to  actual 
attack  upon  our  country.  No  realistic 
civil  defense  supporter  h^^  ever  con- 
tended that  civil  defense  is  a  substitute 
for  military  preparedness-^and  I  have 
consistently  supported  efforts  to 
strengthen  that  preparedness — but  I 
have  never  heard  a  convincing  answer  to 
President  Kennedy's  argument  that  ade- 
quate civil  defense  is  also  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
country. 

The  cuts  in  this  bill  are  certain  to 
slow  down  and  impede  the  programs  be- 
ing made  in  effective  civil  defense  all 
over  the  country,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
the  other  body  will  re.store  a  substantial 
portion  of  these  funds. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CENESAL    PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  contained  in  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  civil  defense  activities  shall  not 
be  available  in  excess  of  the  limitations  on 
appropriations  contained  in  Section  408  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act,  as  amended 
(50  U.SC.  App.  2280), 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  to  the  language  on  page 
4,  beginning  at  line  5  and  running 
through  line  10.  pending  an  explanation 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that  this 
deals  with  radiological  instruments,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  just  a  limitation  that 
holds  them  specifically  to  the  purchase 
of  those  items.    In  other  words,  it  says: 

Appropriations  contained  in  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  civU  defense  activities  shall 
not  t>e  available  in  excess  of  the  limitations 
on  appropriations  contained  in  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act.  as  amended. 

That  is  the  basic  act.  I  think  there 
is  about  $35  million  for  those  radiological 
instruments,  and  this  is  just  a  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  Clerk  read  a^  follows: 

GOVERNMENT    CONTSIBtTTIONS,    RETIRED    EM- 
PLOYEES   HEALTH    BENETITS    FUND 

For  payment  to  the  "Retired  employees 
health  benefits  fund"  of  Government  con- 
tributions witb  resp>ect  to  retired  employees, 
as  authorized  by  section  4  of  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  (74 
Stat.  850),  $8,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until   expended:    Provided,  That  the  unex- 


pended balance  of  the  appropriation  granted 
under  this  heading  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
shall  be  merged  with  this  appropriation: 
Provided  further.  That,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  Act,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $375,000  of  the  funds  In  the  "Retired 
employees  health  benefits  fund"  shall  be 
available  for  reimbursement  to  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  for  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Commission  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act. 

LIMITATION  ON   ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES,   EM- 
PLOYEES  LIFE    INSURANCE    FUND 

Not  to  exceed  $255,000  of  the  funds  In 
the  "Employees  life  insurance  fund'"  shaU 
be  available  for  reimbursement  to  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  for  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Commission  diu-lng 
the  current  fiscal  year  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Employees"  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (5  XJS.C. 
2091  2103),  including  services  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  use.  55a)  :  Prortdcd,  That  this  limita- 
tion shall  include  expenses  incurred  imder 
section  10  of  the  Act.  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  Public  Law  85- 
377  (5  use.  2094(c)  ). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  who  asked  that 
the  unexpended  balances  be  made  avail- 
able, as  it  appears  in  line  5  on  page  9? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  asked  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes.  the  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  the  committee  does  not  appro- 
priate for  administrative  purpKises  in  the 
regular  manner  instead  of  in  this 
fashion? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  There  is  the  limita- 
tion in  the  act,  as  I  recall,  of  2  percent 
on  administrative  expenses.  You  cannot 
go  beyond  that  limitation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying, 
then,  that  the  2  percent  is  being  ex- 
ceeded? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  It  looks  like 
there  might  be  some  surplus  funds  left, 
and  you  are  reappropriating  them. 
There  is  a  $5.2  million  carryover  here 
and  you  are  reappropriating  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reappropriating  $375,- 
000? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  In  this  last  act  we  ap- 
propriated too  much,  that  was  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  so  there  is  a  carryover. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  as  in  the  Federal 
building  program  where  oflHcials  are 
overestimating  the  costs  of  construction 
and  the  difference  between  estimated 
and  actual  cost  is  regarded  as  a  "saving" 
to  be  spent  without  further  approval  of 
Congress.  Is  that  similar  to  this  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  was  a  construc- 
tion contract  and  this  is  an  insurance 
contract. 

Mr.  GROSS.  An  overestimation  be- 
comes a  "saving"  in  the  case  of  public 
buildings. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  da  not  show  that 
as  a  saving. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  do  you  get  the 
word  "savings"  with  respect  to  public 
buildings? 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  public  buildings  or  the 
civil  service? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
so-called  savings  in  the  construction  of 
public  buildings. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  not  involved 
here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  it  is  not 
involved  here.  But  the  word  "savings" 
came  into  the  picture  on  the  basis  of 
an  overestimation.  I  merely  injected 
this  into  it.  but  we  will  get  back  to  that 
some  other  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  really  cut  those 
estimates  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  contractor  estimates,  they  are  in- 
house  estimates.  We  cut  them  severely 
sometimes  and  sometimes  we  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  you  will  do  better 
in  the  future. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FACILrnXS   AND   EQT7IFMCNT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, establishment,  and  improvement  by 
contract  or  purchase  and  hire  of  air  naviga- 
tion and  experimental  faculties,  including 
the  initial  acquisition  of  necessary  sites  by 
lease  or  grant:  the  construction  and  fur- 
nishing of  quarters  and  related  accommoda- 
tions for  ofHcers  and  employees  of  the  Ji^d- 
eral  Aviation  Agency  stationed  at  remote 
localities  where  such  accommodations  are 
not  available  (at  a  total  cost  of  construction 
of  not  to  exceed  $50,000  per  housing  imlt  in 
Alaska);  and  purchase  of  six  aircraft;  $130,- 
000.000  to  remain  available  unUl  expended: 
Prorided,  That  there  may  be  credited  to  this 
appropriation  funds  received  from  States, 
counties,  municipalities,  other  public  au- 
thorities, and  private  sources,  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  establishment  of  air  naviga- 
tion facilities:  Provided  further,  That  no 
part  of  the  foregoing  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
wind  tunnel. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez: 
Page  11,  on  line  17,  after  "Instruction"  In- 
sert the  following:  "or  design." 

On  page  11,  line  18,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or 
air  route  traffic  control  center  In  an  area 
now  served  by  an  air  route  traffic  center." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  save  lives.  It 
will  mean  the  safety  of  thousands  of  air 
passengers.  It  simply  means  that  some- 
thing should  be  looked  mto  as  a  matter 
of  imiJerative  necessity  in  this  moving 
about  and  consolidation  and  aboUtion 
of  air  route  trafBc  control  centers.  The 
proposal  to  remove  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol center  from  San  Antonio  and  New 
Orleans  and  consolidate  it  in  Houston 
will  cost  an  estimated  $7  V2  million.  The 
San  Antonio  center  involves  a  10-year 
contract  at  $162,000  a  year.  This  con- 
tract was  entered  into  in  the  early  part 
of  1959.  The  FAA  now  proposes  to  pay 
$162,000  until  1969  for  a  buildmg  that 
will  not  be  occupied  and  which  was  con- 
structed less  than  3  years  ago  for  oc- 
cupancy by  the  FAA  for  an  air  route 
traffic  control  center. 

The  FAA  Administrator  admits  that 
he  did  not  go  before  the  subcommittee 
to  seek  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
this  consolidation.  He  must  juggle  his 
available  appropriated  funds  and  knock 
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out  IM  safetj  InstanattoTVi  that  he  said 
were  necciiary  in  Fdmuyy.  In  other 
words.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  eUmi- 
nation  of  the  air  traffic  control  oenter  in 
San  Antonio  and  New  Qrieans.  it  will  be 
necessary  to  knock  out  «r  dispense  with 
ise  safety  Installations  which  the  same 
director  told  the  committee,  as  recently 
as  Fetouary  of  this  year,  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  and  protection  of  air 
travelers  in  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions.  TherefOTe.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  merely  says  that  this 
tendency  toward  capricious  action 
which  results  in  the  abolition  of  these  air 
trafllc  control  centers  will  be  dispensed 
with  at  least  for  the  time  being  untU  this 
entire  matter  can  be  UxAed  Into.  We 
know  that  136  installations  will  not  be 
provided  for.  I  cannot  tell  you  which 
installations  they  are  because  the  direc- 
tor says  that  this  is  privileged  informa- 
tion and  it  is  not  available  to  ordinary 
Members  of  the  House.  He  says,  it  is 
privileged  information  and  you  have  to 
h«ve  some  kind  of  pomission  or  some- 
thing from  the  ccnnmlttee  to  get  it.  I 
believe  each  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility 
to  Oarry  out,  and  each  one  of  us  is 
charged  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  safety  angles  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered which,  if  they  go  unheeded,  can 
conoetvaUy  result  in  serious  air  mishaps 
and  acddents  with  the  consequent  loss  of 
human  life  and  otherwise  great  danger 
to  air  travelers. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  re- 

y  spectfully.  and  I  hope  the  committee 

does  not  think  it  is  presimiptuous  for  me 

to  do  so.  ask  you  to  seriously  consider 

the  udapOon  of  this  amendment 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  in  5  minutes,  with 
the  committee  having  4  minutes  of  that 
thne. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  an  aviator.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
these  highly  technical  matters.  I  doubt 
if  there  are  very  many  of  that  type  on 
this  floor  today.  Here  is  an  agency 
budget  that  has  in  excess  of  and  now 
listev— in  excess  of  $800  million.  It  has 
around  45,000  onployees.  It  has  in  the 
neighborliood  of  4.500  installations.  The 
safety  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  every  year  is  in  the  hands  of  this 
agency.  This  aviaticm  pattern  changes 
quite  often.  You  all  know  that  the  air 
is  saturated  now,  we  are  told,  and  we 
are  speaOixig  millions  not  only  in  this 
bill  but  in  past  jrears  on -research  and 
development  in  changing  these  installa- 
tions. Less  than  15  months  ago.  may  I 
remind  my  colleagues,  there  was  a  big 
installation  that  covered  seven  States  in 
F(H:t  Worth.  Tex.  The  largest  part  of 
that  installation  was  removed  to  At- 
lanta. A  part  of  this  installaUon  was 
moved  from  El  Paso.  Albuquerque,  and 
two  or  three  other  places.  Of  oourae, 
they  did  not  come  to  the  committee  and 
ask  for  pexmission  to  do  it.  We  are  not 
experts.  We  rely  on  their  judgment  on 
these  matters  of  safety— ^safety,  that  is 
the  only  thing. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  amendment  be  voted  doifn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  si^ntle- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzai.ez1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GSAIfTS-IH-AID    rOB    ADtrOBTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  gra«(ts-ln- 
ald  for  airports  pursuant  to  tlie  prot^lslons 
of  the  Federal  Alrp<M:t  Act,  aa  azajended 
$75,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, as  follows:  for  the  purposes  at  sec- 
tion 5(d)  (1)  of  such  Act.  S6S.500.000  Sbr  the 
fiscal  year  1964;  for  the  piuiKises  of  action 
6(d)  (2)  of  such  Act.  91,600.000  for  thtl  fiscal 
year  1964;  and  lor  the  purposes  of  t^tion 
5(d)  (3)  of  Buch  Act.  $7,000,000  for  th»l  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Mr.      GHARA      of      Michigan.     Mr 
Chaiiman,  I  offer  an  amendment,.! 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ;  I 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'HAIka  of 
Michigan:  On  page  12.  strike  out  all  Of  lines 
1  through  9.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUieman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  in  sl^pport 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  0*HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  amendment  read  btX  the 
Clerk  proposes  to  strike  out  the  appro- 
priation provided  for  grants-in-alo  for 
airports.  It  does  not  propose  to  touch 
the  grants-in-aid  for  sUrports  in  liquida- 
tion of  contracts  already  authorized  and 
entered  into,  nor  does  it  in  any  wfty  af- 
fect an  appropriation  for  navigational 
aids  or  for  air  traffic  control  activities  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

The  portion  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  program  affected  by  my  ai<iend- 
ment  is  that  under  which  matii^hing 
grants  are  provided  by  the  FederallGov- 
ernment  for  acquisition  of  real  estate  for 
new  airports  or  for  enlargement  of  old 
airports,  the  paving  of  runways,  tha  pav- 
ing of  taxiways.  the  lighting  qf  runways, 
but  not  approach  lighting  or  other  [navi- 
gational aids. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  thi*  is  a 
popular  program  in  the  House  an<^  that 
the  House  authorized  this  program  in  its 
amendment  to  the  act  a  year  ago.  tHow- 
ever,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  saji  that 
under  the  sitiuition  which  the  Congress 
now  faces  where  the  coimtry  necids  so 
many  things — it  needs  more  defensi,  and 
I  might  add  I  think  it  needs  mon$  civil 
defense,  it  needs  more  schools,  it  needs 
more  research,  it  needs  more  higk(ways. 
it  needs  many,  m&ny  things  whiOh  we 
Members  of  Congress  feel  we  cannof  vote 
because  of  the  fiscal  problems  wq  face 
and  the  needs  of  other  programs. 

I  think  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  lux- 
ury. I  do  not  think  it  has  been  i^b- 
lished  that  the  State  and  local  cottunu- 
nities  could  not  do  this  without  R^eral 
aid.  nor  do  I  think  that  the  ntmsber  of 
people  benefited  justifies  the  continua- 
tion of  this  program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bailance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i^e  all 
have  great  admiration  for  our  genial 
friend,  the  gentlemsui  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'HaraI.  He  used  the  expression 
that  this  is  a  very  popular  pro^ntai.  I 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  not  only  A  very 


popular  program  but  a  very  useful  pro- 
gram. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAQIMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  a  great  num- 
ber of  us  share  the  concern  reflected  in 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiriELD]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PkiceI.  regard- 
ing our  program  of  civil  defense.  I  take 
this  time  to  add  emphasis  and  also  to 
make  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  has  done  such  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  this  field  and  who  is  an 
international  authority  on  the  subject. 
I  wish  to  inquire  of  him  about  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  popular  opinion  in  the  United 
States  regarding  civil  defense  and  Its 
relationship  to  us  as  Congressmen  and  as 
representatives  of  the  people  who  under- 
take to  implement  the  program.  It  is 
my  own  feeling  that  we  must  view  this 
ebb  and  flow  in  relation  to  what  we  see 
as  the  true  need.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  is  it  not  true  that 
these  are  basic  needs  and  requirements 
of  a  proper  program?  We  should  pro- 
ceed to  implement  them  in  a  suitable 
manner  to  that  which  a  preceding  Con- 
gress has  authorized.  Should  we  not 
Comply  with  that  authorization? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated that  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
should  proceed  without  any  regard  to 
what  Khrushchev  does  or  does  not  do. 
I  think  that  applies  to  military  and  civil 
defense.  We  should  have  a  strong  mili- 
tary program  and  we  should  set  our 
gears  in  defense  on  that  program  we  set 
up.  I  support  military  defense.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  civil  defense. 
It  is  recognized  that  civil  defense  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  defense  of  our 
Nation.  I  believe  the  programs  for  civil 
defense  should  be  over  a  period  of  years. 
We  should  have  a  consistent  support  of 
a  sensible  and  effective  program.  It 
should  not  ebb  and  flow  or  rise  and  fall 
with  the  hysteria  of  the  moment,  with 
the  international  tensions  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  I  think  we  should  stick  to  a 
planned  program  throughout. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Is  It  not  true 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  experts,  a  great 
deal  of  the  backup  information  which 
your  committee  has  developed  and  which 
has  been  developed  by  various  agencies 
of  the  Government,  somehow  or  other 
has  not  found  its  way  into  the  public 
conscience;  and  hence,  we  should  act  on 
the  expertise  of  your  committee? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  the  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  that  study 
things  that  are  complicated  issues,  prob- 
lems that  are  complicated,  that  is  true 
in  every  phase  of  our  work  up  here.  We 
cannot  expect  the  average  lay  citizen  to 
understand  the  intricacies  of  the  space 
program,  we  cannot  expect  than  to 
understand  the  intricacies  of  govern- 
mental matters.  I  think  the  expertise 
that  is  developed  in  the  various  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  those  committees  of 
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Congress  should  set  forth  the  programs 
and  appropriate  money. 

Ihe  President  sends  up  here  a  request 
for  $50  billion  for  our  military  program 
for  1  year.  The  average  citlsen  does 
not  know  what  that  $50  billion  is  spent 
for.  but  the  committees  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly the  committee  under  the  able 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson] 
doe.s  study  it.  They  do  bring  the  ex- 
perUse  to  the  floor  for  the  general  mem- 
bership to  act  on. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  This  civil  de- 
fen.se  program  is  the  reverse  side  of  the 
coin  of  our  national  defense  posture? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes;  I  think  it  is 
the  reverse  side  of  our  defense  program. 
We  are  at  this  time  trying  to,  you  niight 
say  throw  a  punch  hke  a  boxer  in  the 
ring,  and  we  have  a  defensive  side.  If 
we  have  a  glass  jaw  and  we  cannot  take 
the  punch  of  the  enemy,  we  will  get 
knocked  out  before  we  can  throw  a 
punch.  I  think  a  good  defense  posture 
In  our  Nation  necessitates  both  the  of- 
fensive capability  to  strike  a  blow  and 
the  defensive  capability  of  a  Nation,  Its 
industry  and  people,  to  receive  a  blow 
from  the  enemy. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  ar  follows: 

ri:DEKAL    COMMUNICATIONS   COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenaea 
For  necessary  expenses  In  performing  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  as  authorized  by 
law.  Including  land  and  structures  (not  to 
exce«l  •25.000).  special  counsel  fees.  Im- 
provument  and  csre  of  grounds  and  repairs 
to  buildings  (not  to  exceed  $15,000).  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1948  (5  use  55a),  and  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  two  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  replacement  only,  $14,355,000. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  take  this 
occa-sion  to  point  out  to  the  House  some- 
thin;?  that  I  think  Is  a  very  serious  omis- 
sion. The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  spends  a  great  deal  of  its 
time  in  licensing  radio  and  television 
stations.  About  a  year  ago  it  caine  to 
my  knowledge  that  these  stations,  al- 
though they  get  the  benefit  of  the  licens- 
ing regulation,  do  not  pay  a  license  fee 
of  a  single  cent  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
correct  this  situation.  I  received  a  call 
from  Mr.  Minow  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  considering  license  fees.  I  do  not 
knou  whether  they  are  yet  in  effect,  but 
the  fees  then  being  considered  were  so 
minimal  as  to  be  laughable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  should  not  just  give  virtual  monopo- 
lies to  these  companies  and  tell  them 
"here  are  the  airways,  here  is  the  natural 
resource  for  whatever  use  you  want  to 
make  of  it;  there  is  no  limitation  on  the 
amoimts  you  can  charge  the  adver- 
tisers— and  you  do  not  have  to  pay  the 
Government  a  red  cent." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  very 
serioijs.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  I 
suppose  a  barber  must  pay  a  license  fee 
or  a  liquor  store  must  pay  for  a  license. 
We  do  not  give  those  folks  anything  ex- 
cept the  power  to  operate.    But  we  give 
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to  the  television  and  radio  stations  the 
peoples'  airways.  I  say  they  should  pay 
for  it.  I  am  sure  if  they  do.  we  will 
not  have  to  come  in  for  such  a  big  ap- 
propriation for  the  FCC  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Clerk    will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CCNOtAL  SEBVICES  ADUINISTSATION 


Operating  erpenses.  Public  Buildings 
Service 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  of  real  property  management  and      — .--  «»._  »v^uv.  »  ewuuu  u%fu\,u 

related  activities  as  provided  by  law;  rental-i*^or  ^ven  one  guard  for  $300  or  $400.  when 
°'  ''^'^"^B».'5^  the  District  of  Coiumbu;     there  is  something  like  the  sum  of  $130,- 


is  to  be  expended  a  very  Uttle  amount  of 
money,  perhaps  $400  or  $500.  They  said 
it  had  been  done  in  the  past  at  two  lo- 
cations, if  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
But  the  General  Accounting  Office 
pointed  out  that  perhaps  there  ought  to 
be  some  authorization  and  therefore  that 
is  the  language  we  came  up  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  genUeman  thinks 
this  will  be  held  to  the  sum  of  $400  or 
$500? 

Mr.   THOMAS.    They  said  it  would 

be  very,  very  trivial. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  poses  quite  a  4>rob- 
lem.    How  does  one  build  a  guard  booth 


restoration  of  leased  premises;  mo\'lng  Gov 
ernment  agencies  (Including  space  adjust- 
ments) In  connection  with  the  assignment, 
allocation,  and  transfer  of  building  space; 
acquisition  by  purchase  or  otherwise  of  real 
estate  and  interests  therein;  and  contractual 
services  Incident  to  .  cleaning  or  servicing 
buildings  and  moving;  $176,000,000:  Pro- 
wled. That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avaU- 
able,  without  regard  to  section  323  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
278a),  with  respect  to  buildings,  or  parts 
thereof,  heretofore  leased  under  the  appro- 
priation for  "Emergency  operating  ex- 
penses": Provided  further.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  t)e  available  to  provide  such 
fencing,  lighting,  guard  booths,  and  other 
removable  facilities  on  private  or  other  prop- 
erty not  In  Government  ownership  or  con- 
trol as  may  be  appropriate  to  enable  the 
United  Stites  Secret  Service  to  perform  Its 
function  of  protecting  the  person  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  his  Im- 
mediate family,  the  President-elect,  and  the 
Vice  President  pursuant  to  Title  18,  X3S.C. 
3056. 

nepair  and  improvement  of  public  buildings 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  alter  public  buUdlngs  and  to 
acquire  additions  to  sites  pursuant  to  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  SUt.  479) 
and  to  alter  other  Federally-owned  buildings 
and  to  acquire  additions  to  sites  thereof.  In- 
cluding grounds,  approachea  and  appurte- 
nances, wharves  and  piers,  together  with  the 
necessary  dredging  adjacent  thereto;  and 
care  and  safeguarding  of  sites;  preliminary 
planning  of  projects  by  contract  or  other- 
wise; maintenance,  preservation,  demolition, 
and  equipment;  $65,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  this  appropriation,  buildings 
constructed  ptu^uant  to  the  Public  Buildings 
Purchase  Contracr  Act  of  1954  (40  U-S.C. 
366)  and  the  Post  Office  Department  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1954  (39  U.S.C.  2104  et  seq.),  and 
buildings  under  the  control  of  another  de- 
partment or  agency  where  alteration  of  such 
buildings  Is  required  In  connection  with  the 
moving  of  such  other  department  or  agency 
from  buildings  then,  or  thereafter  to  be. 
under  the  control  of  General  Servloes  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  considered  to  be  public 
buildings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  ask  someone  on  the  subcommittee 
how  extensive  will  be  the  fencing,  light- 
ing, guard  booths,  and  other  removable 
facilities  on  private  or  other  property  not 
in  Government  ownership? 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]  enlighten  me  as  to  how  much 
money  will  be  spent  for  this  purpose  and 
where? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  asked  the  witnesses  that  very 
question  and  they  assured  us  that  there 


000  appropriated  for  building  a  few 
guard  booths  on  the  White  House 
grounds? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  what  It 
amounts  to  is  this:  It  might  be  a  little 
blind  on  a  piece  of  property  that  is  not 
owned  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentlanan 
mean  it  might  be  a  duck  blind? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No,  no.  It  would  not 
be  that.  It  would  be  very  temporary  in 
nature.  They  assured  us  the  amount  of 
money  involved  would  be  very,  very  little 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  what  some 
people  might  think  is  a  little  money 
might  be  more  than  a  little  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
would  not  have  any  way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  As  well  as  I  recall  they 
indicated  it  would  be  $600  or  $700  or 
$1,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  fences  or  guard 
booths  would  be  built  at  Palm  Beach,  or 
where? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  understand— I  do 
not  want  to  be  technical  about  it,  or  par- 
tisan— that  it  has  been  well  understood 
that  we  built  a  few  little  blinds  at  a  golf 
course  in  Atlanta  and  one  over  at  Gettys- 
burg. Now  we  want  to  build  one  out 
here  for  the  Vice  President  and,  perhaps, 
one  down  in  Florida  for  the  President,  a 
very  temporary  structure,  the  expense 
of  which  is  practically  nil. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  realize  that  in  this  provision  alone 
we  are  dealing  with  $175  million,  and  the 
language  of  the  provision  says  that  any 
part  of  the  $175  million  could  be  used 
for  the  purposes  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  will  watch  it  closely  and 
we  will  come  back  to  the  House  with  a 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
bock  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  win  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COKSTStrcnON,    FITBLIC    SniLiOZNOa    FBOJBCTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  ezpenaes, 
not  Otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  to 
construct  public  buildings  projects  and  alter 
public  buildings  by  extension  or  conversion 
where  the  estimated  cost  for  a  project  Is  in 
excess  of  $200,000  pursuant  to  the  PubUc 
BiiildlngB  Act  of  1960  (73  Stat.  47B),  Includ- 
ing equipment  for  such  bulldlngi,  $156,335,. 
000,  and  not  to  exceed  $600,000  of  ttils 
sznoimt  shaU  Iw  avallabla  to  tta»  Adminis- 
trator for  construction  of  smaU  public 
buildings  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  the  Administrator  approves  and  deems 
necessary,  all  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  the  foregotng 
amount  ahall  be  available  for  pubUc  build- 
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Inga  projects  at  locations  and  at  maximum 
construction  in^xrovement  costs  (excluding 
funds  tar  sites  and  expenses)  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanlmoMS  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  also  open  to  points 
of  order  at  any  point,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Chairman  if  he  intends  to 
finish  this  bill  tonight,  regardless  how 
much  longer  it  takes?  It  is  now  after 
5:30. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  that  we  ought 
to  finish  in  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  AREailDS.  It  just  happens  that 
the  gentleman  cannot  stay  here  that 
long.  We  can  finish  this  bill  tomorrow. 
Many  other  Members  are  in  the  same 
boat.  I  should  prefer  that  the  Commit- 
tee rise  now  and  finish  tomorrow.  We 
have  gone  along  for  a  considerable  time 
now  on.  this  bill  and  I  think  we  could 
suspend  at  this  time.  However,  I  shall 
not  make  any  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's request. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  that  is  the  consen- 
sus ot  the  Members,  it  is  all  right  with 
me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  ,of  order  to  be  made  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill? 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  po>int  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  27,  beginning  in  line  24  and  run- 
ning through  line  12  on  page  28,  as  be- 
ing legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  Mr.  Chairman; 
we  admit  it  is  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling>  .  The 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  matter 
contains  legislation  and  therefore  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  to  the  language  on  page 
24,  line  1.  "to  be  derived  from  sales  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,"  and  should 
like  an  explanation  from  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  on  that  language. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend  that  we  are  changing 
existing  law  here,  but  when  we  explain  it 
I  believe  our  friend  will  go  along  with  us. 
because  obviously  It  is  an  attempt  to 
save  money. 

Under  existing  law,  whenever  you  sell 
or  rotate— they  use  the  word  "rotate"— 
any  of  these  critical  materials.  85  or  90 
percent  of  Which  are  running  out  of  our 
ears;  we  have  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  we  need — ^the  law  is  whenever  you 
rotate  some  of  these  materials  you  have 
to  take  the  money  you  get  from  the  rota- 
tion and  buy  back  the  same  kind  of  ma- 
terials. This  language  changes  existing 
law,  yes;  but  it  says,  "No,  you  are  going 


to  use  it  for  overhead  and  not  buy  any 
more."  So  what  it  amounts  to  is  {that 
you  are  saving  the  taxpayers  that  ajiueh 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thdnk  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  we  differ 
in  one  respect.  The  gentleman  sets;  this 
out  as  a  saving  when  it  is  not  a  saying. 
I  think  it  is  well  to  get  $18  million  irom 
the  sale  of  surplus  materials,  but  I  di)  not 
like  that  to  be  set  out  as  a  saving. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  You  would  have  to  dig 
into  the  Treasury  for  additional  money 
otherwise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right ;  but  it  is  not  a 
saving  when  money  is  spent  that  otiier- 
wise  would  go  into  the  Treasury.  I  hope 
in  the  future  the  gentleman  will  not  set 
it  out  in  his  bill  as  a  saving,  because  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  under  a  prpper 
accounting  system,  you  have  to  set  if  out 
in  that  way.  However,  it  is  immaterial 
with  us.  Anyway,  it  does  not  cosfc  the 
taxpayer  any  money  but  it  will  save 
them  that  much  money.  , 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  With- 
draw my  reservation  on  that  poiBjt  of. 
order  and  reserve  a  point  of  order  t0  the 
language  on  page  23,  beginning  in  lii>e  12 
and  running  through  line  18.  Aijid  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  why  do  not  the  |pro- 
ceeds  of  these  sales  go  to  the  Treasujy — 
these  sales  of  surplus  property? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  could  go  into  the 
Treasury.  Rather  than  go  back  in  there 
and  create  more  bookkeeping,  we  just 
directed  that  it  be  applied  to  the  admin- 
istrative expense.  It  could  be  done,  and 
the  gentleman  is  right  about  it.  It  cpuld 
be  done  very  easily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  functicqi  of 
this  committee  is  to  appropriate  <rom 
the  Treasury,  not  to  take  funds  irom 
these  sources  as  you  do  in  both  instajnces 
to  which  I  have  just  called  the  al^ten- 
tion  of  the  House.  I  think  it  is  your 
function  to  appropriate  from  fun< 
the  Treasury  rather  than  write  such  I 
visions  as  these  in  appropriation 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Members 
going  to  keep  up  if  this  becomes  a  dom- 
mon  practice. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  This  has  been  carried 
this  way  for  at  least  8  or  10  years  ^d  it 
has  been  simplified  each  year.  H«}eto- 
fore  part  of  it  was  appropriated  funds 
and  part  of  it  was  from  disposal.  Now 
this  is  all  disposal.  We  can  rectify  it 
next  year.  It  does  not  make  any  dllffer- 
ence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  ChaimVin,  I 
renew  the  point  of  order  to  this  language 
appearing  on  page  25,  lines  1  and  2,  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  pieces  of  ciiitical 
material. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  gen- 
tleman's point  of  order? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  point  otf  or- 
der is,  \mder  the  explanation  whidh  is 
given  by  the  Chairman,  this  is  very  (dear- 
ly legislation  that  could  be  unfortujiate 
legislation  unless  clarified.  I  reserve  the 
point  of  order  in  order  to  question  the 
Chairman  again.  As  I  understandl  the 
process  of  rotation,  you  only  rotate 
critical  and  strategic  materials  on  which 
you  have  deterioration  and  on  which  you 
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are  going  to  lose  your  value  unless  you 
do  exchange.  Some  of  those  include 
materials  which  are  not  in  substantial 
surplus. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Name  one  of  them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  if  I  had  a 
list  of  the  critical  and  strategic  materials 
I  could  name  several.  I  think  some  of 
them  have  been  pretty  highly  classified 
recently. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  insist  upon  his  p>oint  of  order.  I 
realize  what  he  is  driving  at.  He  has 
always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  stock- 
piling, and  so  perhaps  have  all  of  the 
rest  of  us.  We  have  too  much  in  here. 
Let  us  not  go  back  to  the  Treasury  and 
draw  out  fresh  money  when  we  do  not 
need  to.  Let  us  use  this  money  to  pay 
overhead  expenses.  We  already  owe 
enough  money  without  dipping  in  a  lit- 
tle bit  deeper.  We  are  not  doing  any- 
thing wrong. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  by 
this  destroys  the  ability  to  rotate. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    No. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  I  under- 
.stand  is  the  efTect  of  it  if  you  cannot 
rotate  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  not  the  inten- 
tion. It  will  not  affect  it.  You  can 
rotate  7  days  out  of  the  week  anything 
that  could  be  administered.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  the  ability  to  rotate. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  there  are 
some  items  on  which  we  are  very  clo.se 
to  our  requirements.  We  destroy  the 
ability  to  rotate  on  them 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  it  does  not  affect 
that. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  With  that  correc- 
tion I  withdraw  my  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
points  of  order? 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teacue  of 
Te.xas:  On  page  56.  line  17.  strike  out  lines 
17.  18.  19.  20.  and  21 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  strikes  from  the 
bill  the  limitation  on  indirect  costs  of 
20  percent  of  the  direct  costs  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges  that  do  research 
for  the  space  agency.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  wrote  the  Speaker  a 
letter  asking  us  not  to  put  this  limitation 
in  the  bill.  The  top  research  director  of 
national  defense  went  l)efore  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
fense Department  and  asked  them  not 
to  put  this  in  the  bill.  NASA  has  asked 
us  not  to  put  it  in  the  bill.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  says  it  should 
not  be  in  the  bill.  I  read  the  testimony 
of  the  General  Accounting  OflBce  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Defense, 
and  they  asked  that  it  not  be  put  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  evei-y 
Member  of  this  House  would  agree  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Ford)  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon  I  are  two  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  this  House.  But,  I  would 
like  to  read  to  you  just  how  confused 
tl^.'y  were  over  this  particular  piece  of 
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legislation.    In  the  hearings  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Maron]  said: 

The  staff  report  also  lolnted  but  that  by 
pii'.tlni;  a  fiat  15  percent  on  all  contract*. 
I  ic  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
V.clf.ar;  eliminated  the  cost  of  auditing  In- 
cl.rcct  support  costs  and  pointed  out  that 
I  \rt  Department  of  Defense  spent  some 
$300,300  annually  on  such  audlU.  It  would 
Eccin  th;.t  research  granu  would  be  similar 
1.1  b<jtli  Dopartmenu. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  does  not 
say  so,  but  he  Implies  that  the  cost  of 
auditing  would  be  cut  out  by  this  limita- 
tion. When  the  bill  was  on  the  floor,  the 
f:entleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford] 
was  explaining  what  would  happen  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.    He  said: 

I  jTi?t  wanted  to  say  that  although  this 
may  net  be  a  perfect  solution  for  every  con- 
trovers. nl  problem,  going  from  15  to  20  per- 
cent will  have  a  very  beneHclal  Impact  as  far 
a-s  colleges  and  iiniversuies  are  concerned.  I 
think  the  University  of  Michigan.  If  Informa- 
tion given  me  is  accurate.  Is  a  good  example. 
I  am  tdd  they  have  |5  million  a  year  In  HEW 
contracts,  where  they  have  had  a  15-percent 
limitation. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
saying  that  this  would  be  increased  to 
20  percent. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  further 
said: 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have.  I  think. 
»25000i)  worth  of  grants  under  the  Defense 
Department  programs.  Now  with  the  20- 
perceni  limitation,  they  would  lose  some 
money  because  they  have  not  had  any  Uml- 
t.ition  heretofore.  I  believe  their  costs  are 
30  percent.  But  they  will  loee  10  percent  of 
$250,000  but  they  will  pick  up  5  percent  un- 
der the  $5  aallllon. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
is  implying  that  they  would  go  to  20 
percent.  That  is  exactly  what  would 
happen  with  a  limitation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  Naturally,  the  University 
of  Michigan  would  go  above  15  percent 
to  20  percent  because,  according  to  Dean 
Sawyer's  communications  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Meader],  and  to 
me.  it  shows  that  based  on  their  analy- 
sis, their  costs  would  be  30  percent.  You 
would,  therefore,  have  to  assume  that 
since,  based  on  their  figures,  it  is  30 
percent,  they  would  go  from  15  percent 
to  20  percent. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
did  not  understand  correctly,  that  there 
have  not  been  adequate  hearings  on  this 
amendment:  have  there? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  must  differ  with  my 
friend  from  Texas.  I  understand  per- 
fectly what  we  did  and  I  was  only  seek- 
ing to  explain  that  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  the  overall  would  probably 
come  out  better  dollarwiae  taking  Into 
account  all  its  research  grants  because 
of  a  higher  indirect  cost  figure  of  30 
percent  rather  than  15  percent  only  for 
HEW. 

Let  me  add  this.  The  l^fense  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  has  been 
concerned  about  and  studied  this  prob- 
lem for  some  time.   Perhaps  a  percentage 
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limitation  is  not  a  perfect  solution,  but 
20  percent  is  a  better  arrangement  than 
15  percent  for  the  colleges  ard  uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  moment 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said  that, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  said,  he  hoped  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  go  beyond  15  percent  for 
indirect  costs. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  was  very  familiar  with 
the  alleged  cost  for  the  University  of 
Michigan.  My  good  friend  and  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  was  not  and  could  not  be  inti- 
mately informed  as  to  the  statements 
by  ofllclals  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. There  is  no  conflict  between  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon's] 
attitude  or  jjoint  of  view  and  my  own.  I 
just  happened  to  know  what  the  facts 
were  involving  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, whereas  he  was  speaking  very  gen- 
erally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentJeman 
from  Texas  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  not  going  to  belabor  whether 
this  is  understood  or  not,  but  I  want  to 
read  to  the  Members  what  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  the  top  research  man  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  said  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations.  He 
gave  about  two  pages  of  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows : 

Dr.  Brown.  I  think  that  would  really  cre- 
ate very  serious  difficulties  because  each  case 
baa  to  be  looked  at  separately. 

(The  information  follows: ) 

"The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  an 
extensive  program  of  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  work  in  order  to  secure 
the  meet  advanced  and  effective  weapons 
now  and  to  establish  the  reservoirs  of  tech- 
nical and  scientific  knowledge  upon  which 
to  draw  for  the  weapon  development  at  fu- 
ture years.  This  program  U  essential  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation.  The  program  is  con- 
ducted In  Government  laboratories,  and  out- 
side In  commercial  organizations,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  scientifically  oriented 
nonprofit  organizations. 

"Since  the  goal  of  our  research  and  devel- 
opment program  is  the  best  possible  equip- 
ment, weapons,  and  weapons  sj'steins,  we 
must  seek  those  firms  and  institutions  which 
have  the  best  available  technical  and  scien- 
tific resources.  Competence  and  a  willing- 
ness to  devote  this  competence  to  our  work 
Is  necessary  If  the  Department  is  to  t^  as- 
sured of  the  best  results  at  the  lowest  ooet 
to  the  Government.  The  competent  con- 
tractor or  Institution  will  get  the  work  done 
faster  and  with  better  results  and  this  is 
likely  to  be  less  costly  In  the  end. 

"Technology  Is  advancing  so  fast  In  many 
fields  that  the  reservoirs  of  fiudamental 
knowledge  are  being  depleted  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Since  educational  Institutions  are  the  pri- 
mary source  for  replenishing  these  reservoirs, 
the  results  of  the  research  performed  by 
these  Institutions  for  Department  of  Defense 
Is  most  critical  to  our  future  advances  In 
technology. 


"When  research  work  la  performed  by  edu- 
cational Institutions  or  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. It  Is  usually  conducted  under 
cost-nslmbiuvement-typc  contz-jMrts  or  grants 
depending  upon  which  of  these  admlnUtra- 
tive  vehicles  la  best  suited  under  the  prevail- 
ing circumstances.  Coet-relmbureoment- 
type  contracU  are  used  because  they  are  a 
better  vehicle  than  a  fixed -price  contract 
where  the  results  to  be  achieved  cannot  t>e 
specified 'In  advance  and  accordingly  maxl- 
miun  Ingenuity  and  Inventiveness  h^  to  be 
exercised  by  th3  competent  contractor.  This 
type  of  contract  Is  used  with  educaUonal 
Institutions  where  the  research  and  develop- 
ment la  being  performed  over  a  long  period 
and  requires  guidance  and  supervision  to 
maximize  results  desired  by  the  procuring 
agency.  Where  the  cost  of  the  desired  effort 
can  be  measured  in  advance  with  reasonable 
accuracy  and  where  the  work  wUl  be  per- 
formed over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
by  educational  or  other  nonprofit  organlza- 
Uckos.  a  grant  may  be  used  in  Ueu  of  a  con- 
tract. 

"It  Is  the  need  for  administrative  ccmtrol 
and  scientific  direction  as  weU  as  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  governs  the  selection  of 
the  administrative  vehicle  used.  Orants  and 
contracts  are  frequently  performed  side  by 
side  by  the  same  personnel  and  in  the  same 
labcTatory  areas. 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  pay  all  applicable  costs  irrespective 
of  the  type  of  vehicle  vised  to  obtcOn  per- 
formance of  the  desired  research  except  for 
those  cases  where  It  is  fuUy  tinderstood  and 
agreed  to  by  both  parties  that  cost  sharing 
Is  desirable.  As  wUl  be  discussed  later  on. 
the  applicable  costs  are  determined  by  con- 
sidering both  the  direct  and  Indirect  costs 
under  the  Individual  circumstances.  There- 
fore, these  costs  wUl  vary  from  institution 
to  Institution.  Under  these  circumstanoes. 
the  Department  of  Defense  most  strongly  be- 
lieves that  fiat  indirect  cost  rates  would  have 
the  effect  of  distorting  the  cost  base  or  would 
force  mandatory  cost  sharing  across  ttoc 
board,  and  would  not  be  in  tbe  best  Interest 
of  the  long-range  scientific  development  pro- 
gram. Cost  aharlng  on  a  selecUve  basis  Is 
highly  desirable  when  the  results  at  work 
performed  provide  some  special  benefit  to  the 
contractor,  or  is  otherwise  equitable  to  both 
parties.  On  this  matter,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  made  the  foUowlng 
observations : 

'  'We  concur  in  the  basic  policy  that  in 
supporting  research  conducted  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  agencies  of  ths  Ped" 
eral  Qovernment  If  requested,  should  relm- 
biirse  these  institutions  for  the  indirect  coeu 
associated  with  the  direct  cost  at  research 
supported.  We  beUeve  that  the  agencies, 
within  the  broad  policy  and  guidelines  estab- 
lished governing  the  programs  conducted  by 
them,  should  determine  the  avenues  of  re- 
search to  be  pursued  at  their  expense  and 
iMlleve  it  only  fair  that  all  cost  of  such  re- 
search be  a  proper  charge  to  the  activities 
so  conducted,  except,  of  course,  to  the  extent 
others  are  Interested  In  such  research  and 
equitable  arrangements  for  a  sharing  of  the 
cost  can  be  agreed  upon.' 

"The  concept  of  a  mandatory  flat  over- 
head rate  limitation  overlooks  the  funda- 
mental cost  accounting  principle  that  there 
is  no  real  difference  between  direct  and  in- 
direct costs,  except  for  the  manner  In  which 
they  are  allocated  to  the  work  benefited  by 
their  incurrence.  The  cosu  of  the  material 
direb4.ly  used  in  the  work  and  the  salaries 
of  pedp^e  directly  employed  on  the  work  can 
be  clearly  and  readily  Identified  and  classi- 
fied as  direct  costs.  Other  materials  and 
labor  oosU  serving  some  general  support  pur- 
pose are  not  readily  identifiable  directly  with 
the  work  but  can  be  reasonably  prorated  as 
indirect  costs.  Both  types  of  cosU  (direct 
and  Indirect)  are  made  up  of  such  elements 
as  salaries  and  wages,  materials,  supplies,  and 
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MrTlcM.  A  dollar  of  Indirect  cost  Is  exactly 
equal  to  a  dollar  ot  direct  cost  In  terms  of 
outlay.  Tlie  man  who  fires  the  fumt^  that 
heats  the  laboratory  In  which  the  researcher 
performs  his  work  contributes  in  his  way  to 
the  research  Just  as  surely  as  does  the  re- 
searcher himself. 

"Thne  are  no  hard-and-fast  rules  govern- 
ing the  division  of  total  costs  between  those 
to  be  treated  as  direct  costs  and  those  to  be 
treated  as  Indirect  costs.  Consequently,  the 
total  costs  of  a  contractor  with  a  high  over- 
head rate  could  very  well  be  less  than  the 
total  costs  ot  a  contractor  with  a  low  over- 
head rate.  In  the  absence  of  an  artificial 
stimulus  such  as  a  mandatory,  fixed  over- 
head rate  limitation,  the  logical  and  econom- 
ical dlvlsloh  of  total  costs  is  a  matter 
dependent  on  such  factors  as  how  the  con- 
tractor Is  organized,  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness, how  he  keeps  his  books  and  whether 
the  costs  were  specifically  incurred  for  a 
particular  purpose  such  as  the  performance 
of  a  contract  or  grant  or  whether  they  were 
incxured  for  common  or  Joint  objectives  not 
readily  subject  to  treatment  as  direct  costs 
of  a  contract  or  grant  or  other  activities. 

"In  the  case  of  educational  instit^ltion8, 
the  Department  of  Defense  follows  the  policy 
of  measuring  the  costs  of  its  grants  and  con- 
tracts In  accordance  with  the  cost  principles 
Issued  for  that  purpose  by  the  B\ireau  of  the 
Budget  (Clrculaz'  A-21  Issued  for  Govern- 
ment-wide application).  These  cost  princi- 
ples provide  for  fair  and  equitable  costing  un- 
der the  particular  circumstances  prevailing 
at  educational  institutions.  This  includes  a 
logical  division  of  direct  and  indirect  costs 
flowing  from  the  fund  accounting  systems 
employed  by  educational  institutions. 

"In  regard  to  the  various  questions  asked 
by  your  ccxnmittee  with  respect  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  15-percent  indirect-cost  limita- 
tion, if  such  a  limitation  were  imposed  on  the 
funds  used  to  pay  for  Department  of  Defense 
research  performed  by  educational  institu- 
tions, the  mstitutlons  might  be  said  to  have 
three  alternatives  (1)  absorb  the  additional 
costs,  (2)  make  radical  changes  in  the  logi- 
cal costing  pattern  (division  between  direct 
and  mdlrect  costs)  in  order  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  costs  classified  as  "direct" 
so  they  can  be  reimbursed  and  increase  the 
base  to  which  the  16-percent  rate  would 
apply,  or  (3)  drastically  ciutail  the  research 
activities  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
Actually,  in  our  opinion,  the  institutions 
would  be  forced  to  curtail  Department  of 
Defense  research  activities  because  they  sim- 
ply could  not  afford  to  absorb  the  additional 
indirect  costs  or  install  the  cost-accounting 
procedures  necessary  to  change  the  logical 
costing  pattern. 

"In  view  of  the  importance  of  university 
research  to  Department  of  Defense  research 
and  development  programs  as  outlined  above, 
curtailment  of  the  university  research  activ- 
ity for  Department  of  Defense  such  as  a  flat 
rate  would  impose,  would  constitute  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  research  and  development 
programs  vital  to  the  Nation's  defense  and 
security. 

"It  is  advantageous  to  the  military  not 
to  erode  the  strength  ot  our  educational  in- 
stitutions in  their  role  of  developing  ova  niu 
tional  scientific  resources.  The  ability  at 
most  educational  institutions  to  share  in  the 
support  of  these  Increased  activities  in  re- 
search is  limited  since  this  expansion  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  only  a  portion  of 
its  cost  can  be  borne  adequately  by  the  funds 
obtained  from  traditional  sources. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  indirect  costs  in 
this  expanded  research  program  are  not  re- 
imbursed by  the  Oovemment,  the  additional 
burden  thrown  on  educational  institutions 
would  require  them  to — 

"1.  Use  xmrestrlcted  funds  from  other 
sources  for  this  scientific  research,  thus  di- 


verting funds  from  other  activities  to  science, 
or  1 

"2.  Restrict  the  volume  of  research  |h  sci- 
ence to  the  level  at  which  they  can  |carry 
the  portion  of  costs  imposed  on  them. 

"If  Institutions  were  required  to  sk>sorb 
the  nonreimbursed  indirect  costs  of  military 
research,  they  probably  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  draw  upon  other  unrestricted  funds 
available  to  them.  Obviously,  moneys  from 
'restricted'  endowments  and  gifts  m^  not 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  .  Since  studeait  fees 
do  not  ordinarily  meet  the  costs  of  Ir^truc- 
tlon,  the  burden,  therefore,  must  fall  on  those 
funds  normally  used  to  maintain  an  lo^tltu- 
tionwide  balance  in  instruction  and  research; 
namely,  current  income  from  'unrestrllcted' 
gifts  and  endowments.  Any  significant  Idraln 
on  this  important  soiu'ce  of  support  itepre- 
sents  a  serious  threat  to  the  Instltujtion's 
financial  and  functional  integrity.  Thp  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  gifts  and  endownmajits  as 
sources  of  income,  during  the  past  15  Jrears, 
when  coupled  with  the  effects  of  Inflation 
has  only  served  to  aggravate  the  probletn. 

"The  problem  of  absorbing  the  iaClrect 
costs  of  research  in  public  Institutions  Is 
somewhat  different  but  no  less  pressing. 
State  legislators  and  citizens  expect  that 
State  funds  will  be  used  first  and  fortmost 
for  student  Instruction  although  dlrect'state 
contributions  for  research  in  such  fields  as 
agriculture  have  been  substantial  and  «Hdely 
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approved.  While  State  appropriations  may 
be  used  to  meet  some  of  the  nonreimbursed 
costs  of  federally  supported  research,  there 
are  real  limits  on  the  extent  to  which  this 
diversion  may  be  permitted  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  provision  of  these  funds. 

"With  respect  to  the  question,  'Why  should 
the  Department  of  Defense  exceed  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  this  field?',  the 
15-percent  limitation  attached  to  Public 
Health  grants  caused  one  university  to  make 
a  contribution  during  1  year  of  approximate- 
ly $244,000  In  order  to  make  up  the  dif- 
.  ference  between  overhead  costs  experienced 
and  the  amount  permitted  under  grant 
funds  The  enlargement  of  the  foregoing 
policy  to  Include  a  similar  limitation  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  woric  at  this  university 
as  well  as  others  would  seriously  hamper  if 
not  halt  much  research  work  vital  to  the 
national  defense  effort.  Considerations  such 
as  these  support  the  President's  request  that 
the  limitation  be  removed  from  the  HEW 
appropriation 

"To  further  indicate  the  effect  a  15-per- 
ccnt  limitation  would  have  on  current  De- 
partment of  Defense  research,  the  following 
examples  are  listed  to  show  existing  overhead 
rates  stated  as  a  percentage  of  direct  salaries 
and  wages  and  scojie  of  programs  at  a  f^w 
of  the  many  universities  engaged  in  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  research  and  development: 
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"From  the  above  table  of  examplesi  it  is 
obvious  that  many  very  critical  artas  of 
research  would  be  seriously  Jeopardized!  if  an 
arbitrary  reduction  in  overhead  rates  to  15 
percent  were  to  be  effected.  The  Action 
would  involve  a  Department  of  Defenaq  uni- 
versity research  program  of  approxliiiately 
♦880  million." 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question'} 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  let  me  make  this  one  cwnment, 
that  we  are  making  a  big  mistake  and 
we  should  wait  until  some  legislative 
committee  has  had  a  chance  to  go  Into 
this  and  determine  whether  or  not  It  will 
hinder  our  defense  effort. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 
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Mr.  MEADER.  Will  the  gentleman 
give  the  page  number  and  the  number  of 
l)ages  in  this  statement  prepared  by  Mr. 
Brown.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  page  81 
of  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services, 
con.sidering  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  for  1963.  part  5. 

Mr.  MEADER.  How  many  pages  of 
that  fine  print  ai-e  there' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  About  half 
a  page  on  page  81.  a  full  page  on  82,  a 
full  page  on  83.  and  two-thirds  of  a 
page  on  84. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
tlu'  gentleman  that  the  fine  print  sub- 
mitted after  the  completion  of  the  hear- 
intj.s  is  the  only  shred  of  evidence  in  the 
weeks  uixjn  weeks  of  hearings  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  dealing  with 
this  subject,  and  his  testimony  is  all 
against  what  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  pressing  here,  namely,  to  fix  a 
rigid  limitation  on  direct  and  indirect 
cost  All  the  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee indicates  they  should  not  do  what 
they  are  doing,  yet  they  propose  to  adopt 
this  pattern  for  all  our  appropriation 
bills  without  hearing  the  facts  or  at  least 
without  considering  all  the  factors  that 
may  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  And  there  is 
no  testimony  in  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  here  concerning  this  pro- 
gram 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr    TEAGUE  of  Texas      I  yield. 

Mr  PRICE.  I  want  to  support  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Xexas  on  this  important  subject.  We 
had  the  subject  before  us  on  tlie  defense 
appropriation  bill.  While  at  that  time 
there  was  some  .sort  of  assurance  given 
us  along  the  lines  of  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  this  afternoon 
that  there  would  be  an  adjustment  in 
this  figure.  I  know  the  University  of 
Illinois  feels,  as  some  of  the  other  uni- 
versities feel,  that' this  is  unrealistic  and 
that  there  should  be  an  adjustment.  I 
.support  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Also  I  think  we  had  some  sort  of  assur- 
ance previously  that  an  attempt^  would 
be  made  to  adjust  these  figures. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  there 
w  as  an  understanding  of  that  kind 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  I  take  too  much  of 
the  gentleman's  time.  I  will  ask  that  he 
be  given  whatever  time  is  necessary  to 
.complete  his  statement.  Let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  come  to  some  agreement.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  an  excel- 
lent statement  and  has  certainly  made 
some  good  strong  points. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  col- 
If  ague  from  Texas  that  he  withdraw  his 
amendment  now  and  then  you  and  your 
committee,  you  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  George  P.  MillerI  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
MeaderI  have  a  special  committee,  and 
I  will  attempt  to  appoint  my  friend,  the 
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gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  FordI 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon  1 ,' 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  IMr! 
PoGARTY  I .  and  myself,  and  we  will  meet 
with  the*  gentleman  when  you  say  and 
where  you  say.  and  let  us  see  if  we  can- 
not work  out  something  satisfactory  to 
everybody.  I  am  a  realist.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon] 
IS  a  realist.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  George  P.  Miller]  is  a 
realist. 

And  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Meader]  when  we  get 
back  in  the  House  I  will  ask  consent  that 
he  may  have  permission  to  put  in  the 
Record  the  matter  to  which  he  referred. 
We  want  to  cooperate 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Te.^gueI  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  oblection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  FocartyI  has  been 
working  on  this  question  for  10  or  12 
years.  From  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Teague  I .  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  George  P.  Miller),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Meader  I  said.  I  think  we  can  get  together 
and  work  this  out. 

You  and  I  know  as  a  practical  matter 
there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  amount 
of  money  involved  here.  Let  us  be  very 
frank  about  that.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion in  the  dollar  amount  involved  here. 
There  is  a  slight  limitation  here  on  a 
very  small  part  of  it — maybe  too  much. 
I  do  not  know.  But  let  us  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  go  to  the  next  session. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  or  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  wants  to  submit  some- 
thing, we  will  cooperate.  I  think  we  can 
work  this  out. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa.s.  Would  the 
chairman  agree  to  some  kind  of  a  re- 
striction in  the  language  this  year? 
There  is  a  flat  fixed  amount. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  What  does  the  gen- 
tleman suggest?  We  are  very  agreeable. 
We  want  to  try  to  get  along. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  reason 
I  asked  the  gentleman  that  is  because 
grants  made  last  year  will  be  funded  by 
money  appropriated  this  year. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  it  has  to  be  retro- 
active, all  right.  We  will  leave  it  at  20 
percent.  That  is  5  percent  more  than 
they  have  now.  When  we  come  to  a 
final  agreement,  if  there  is  any  deficit, 
we  will  make  it  up. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  not  sure 
I  understand  the  gentleman's  argument. 
I  would  like  to  renew  my  question,  Will 
the  chairman  accept  restrictive  lan- 
guage? As  a  result  of  our  hearings  this 
morning,  we  find  it  does  not  liave  a  flat 
fixed  fee. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  have  not  seen  the 
language. 


I  will  show 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas. 
it  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  limitation  is  15 
percent  now.  This  limitation  goes  to  20 
percent.  Let  it  go.  and  In  October  we 
will  meet  w  herever  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  des- 
ignate. My  guess  is  we  will  agree.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fear  of  my  friend  from 
Texas,  this  goes  over  until  next  year. 
If  there  is  a  question,  we  will  make  it 
up.    What  is  more  fair  than  that? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  accept  our  language 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  have  not  seen  the 
laneuaee. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  You  will  have 
to  Ro  to  conference  and  that  will  give 
us  time  to  hold  hearings. 

Mr,  THOMAS.  And  we  will  throw  the 
whole  thing  out  if  it  does  not  look  right 
in  conference.  Let  us  reserve  the  right 
to  throw  it  out  in  conference. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  want  you 
to  leave  it  like  it  is. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  If  it  does  not 
look  ri."ht.  we  will  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  G FORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  thought 
I  t>how(.>d  It  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  us  leave  the  bill 
a-?  It  is.  If  it  is  not  right,  we  will  remedy 
it. 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  is  very  much  concerned 
with  this  problem.  We  see  that  it  can 
have  an  adverse  effect,  a  veiT  bad  effect, 
upon  the  work  we  are  doing.  We  have  to 
depend  on  universities.  Certain  studies 
were  made  that  have  come  to  light  as 
late  as  March  1962.  The  study  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  showed 
that  these  contracts  should  be  someplace 
between  28  and  32  percent,  "nie  com- 
mittee has  held  a  hearing  this  morning 
on  this.  It  is  our  intention  to  go  into 
it.  In  the  meantime  I  have  prepared 
certain  language,  but  I  allowed  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  TeactteI  to  pre- 
cede me. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Thobjas  I .  if  the  gentleman  would  accept 
this  language  I  have  offered?  It  will 
tide  us  over  and  we  would  be  very  happy 
to  accept  his  proposition  to  work  with 
all  people  involved,  and  that  includes  a 
great  deal  of  government,  in  trying  to 
find  the  proper  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague]  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  necessary 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  continuing  from  where 
I  left  off,  this  is  important.  We  must 
have  all  of  the  scientific  resources  of  this 
Nation  if  we  are  going  to  go  through  with 
the  programs  that  have  been  laid  out  by 
NASA,  by  Defense,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish our  national  goals  in  space  and 
other  places.    We  carmot  afford  to  lose 
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tfae  oooli^feutloos  that  uniTtralties  can 
maketoiis.  Tet  there  is  aome  doubt  that 
unleis  we  wcrt  this  condlttoii  bead  on 
we  maj  low  the  uniTersitieB.  and  theiy 
may  not  be  anxioiKB  to  go  Into  contracts 
for  research  grants  if  this  Is  not  done. 
Ifr.  HEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  grntlfflun  yield?. 

Mr.  O^f^wftg  p.  MnJUER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  tite  study  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence foundation  in  MarA  1962,  which 
I  hold  tax  my  hand,  relating  to  indirect 
cost  of  researdL  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  to  the  paragraphs  com- 
mencing on  page  2  of  ttiat  documoat 
under  the  hfiading  "Problem  of  Uniform- 
ity." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  colleagues  would 
take  the  troiAle  to  read  those  two  para- 
gn^ths,  thear  would  learn  that  no  two 
universities  or  colleges  maintain  their 
cost  accoimting  systems  on  the  same 
basis,  because  we  have  some  huge  uni- 
versities, we  have  some  State  imiver- 
sities,  we  have  universities  and  colleges 
maintained  by  religious  <N:ders.  we  have, 
small  colleges  and  we  have  privately 
endowed  colleges. 

The  books  of  each  college  are  kept  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
institution  and  the  problem  which  it 
handles.    Th«e  is  no  identity. 

Mr.  OEORQE  P.  BCELLER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MEADER.    So.  when  one  says  15 
percent  or  20  percent  or  50  perc«it.  one 
should  say  50  percent  of  what?    Since 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  records  and  costs,  you 
cannot  have  a  uniform,  rigid  percentage 
Itmltati^m     It  will  operate  unfairly  in 
the  case  <d  one  institution  and  it  win 
operate  too  generously  in  the  case  of 
another  institution,  depending  up<m  the 
m^nwiw  in  which  they  keep  their  books. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  attempted  to  es- 
tablish uniformity,  it  will  involve  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  management  devices  of  -institutions 
of  higher  learning.    I  do  not  think  that 
the  bureaucracy  should   takeover   and 
run  the  universities  and  colleges  of  this 
country.    But  that  is  what  this  tjrpe  of 
approach  lecds  to.    I  think  it  should  be 
considoed  very  carefully  before  we  take 
the  sql4'T«p  action  of  adopting  it  as  law. 
Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.    I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.     May  I  say  that 
some  of  the  regiilations  now  governing' 
this  A-21  were  adopted  before  this  study 
was  made.    This  study  made  use  of  that 
in  an  effort  to  Just  try  to  get  some 
flexibility  which  is  so  necessary  which 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr. 
Meaosh]  has  so  well  pointed  out. 

Mr.  OIIARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiB  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OIIARA  01  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  iotn  with  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pncal  and  my 
coUeague  the  gentleman  from  Mtehigan 
[Mr.  Mis»i»]  in  sapport  of  the  amend' 
ment  offered  by  ttie  gentlemaa  from 
Texas   [Mr.  Txmsdb].     The  XMiverstty 


of  Chicago  is  in  the  district  that  I  haije 
the  honor  to  represent,  and  I  am  proip 
of  the  outstanding  contribution  the  uni- 
v«sity  has  made  to  the  Nation  and  mai^- 
klnd  in  its  research  woHl     I  am 
formed  that  the  limitation  on  overhi 
expense  will  make  it  extremely  diffic^ 
if  not  impossible,  to  continue  with  re- 
search so  vital  to  the  Nation's  securit)^, 
health,  and  wdUare. 

It  well  may  be  that  a  system  of  ai^- 
counting  can  l>e  worked  out  shifting  a 
large  share  of  that  which  is  now  included 
in  overliead  expense  to  direct  expensje. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  overnight.  It 
cannot  be  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  It  would  be  a  tragedy,  and  a  tragedy 
that  history  could  neither  understand 
nor  excuse,  if  at  this  critical  time  cnjir 
research  program  should  bog  dowh. 
hopelessly  bog  down,  because  those  with 
good  intentions  put  haste  in  priority  to 
considered  study. 

Certainly  this^  altogether  to  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  reach  a  decision  andl  a 
determination  cm  permanent  policy  with- 
out the  committee  hearings  and  stu^y 
that  are  uniformly  given  to  matters  of 
much  less  consequence.  I  hope  that  t^e 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  insist  on  his 
amendment  going  to  a  vote;  and.  if  he 
does,  I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

I  i^preciate  the  great  and  dedicated 
interest  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Geosci  P.  MiLUER]  and  certaii^y 
his  counsel  against  hasty  action,  comihg 
from  one  with  a  wide  experience  ahd 
profoimd  knowledge  in  the  field  oifer 
which  the  committee  of  which  he  is 
chairman  has  jurisdiction  must  caifiT 
weight  with  all  its  colleagues. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  ftm 
going  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Teiias 
[Mr.  Thomas!  if  he  will  accept  a  catn- 
promise.  until  we  can  work  this  out,  to 
strike  out  20  percent  and  insert  25  per- 
cent, and  I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  Ipis 
point  a  statement  of  indirect  costs  of  re- 
search and  development  in  colleges  SJid 
universities  prepared  by  the  National 
Science  Founidation: 
ImixzcT  Costs  or  Resea«ch   and   DevtiOp- 

METTT  IN  COUJtCZS  AMD  UNIVEItSITTES,  PittAL 

Year  I960 

FSZLIMINART 

A  significant  segment  of  the  cosU  oX  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  and  development 
In  colleges  and  universities  consists  of  In- 
direct expenses  or  what  has  often  been  Ide- 
scribed  as  "OTerhead.'  In  fiscal  year  1^62. 
total  Indiieet  costs  of  federally  sponscred 
research  and  development  in  colleges  and 
universities  will  amount  to  an  estimated  BITS 
million.  (This  amount  Is  computed  on  Ithe 
basis  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
A-ll  as  described  \inder  "Scope  ^nd 
Method.")  Ai^roxiinately  47  percent  or!S83 
million  of  the  estimated  S175  mUllon  rebre- 
aents  the  indirect  coats  of  federally  spons&ed 
research  grants;  the  balance  covers  indict 
costs  of  Federal  research  and  deveiopoient 
contracts.  Under  current  Federal  practfccs 
S47  mUUon  of  the  S83  mUUon  in  indl^ct 
costs  of  research  grants  will  come  from^the 
Government  and  an  additional  $30  million 
represent  the  necessary  contributions  of  the 
odlegee  and  universities  themselves.  4Se« 
chart  1.)  ' 


A  foundation  study  of  Indirect  eosts  de- 
termined that  in  fiscal  year  1960  the  national 
weighted  average  of  indirect  cost  rates  of 
Federal  research  and  development  contracts 
and  grants  was  28  percent  of  direct  costs  for 
large  colleges  and^^nlversitles  and  32  percent 
for  small  colleges  and  universities.*  Of 
course,  the  average  does  not  mean  that  all 
institutions  are  t>eing  reimbursed  at  that 
rate.  In  fact,  most  of  the  institutions  had 
Indirect  cost  rates  differing  from  the  na- 
tional average.  Although  these  rates  vary,  to 
insure  full  Federal  financing  on  an  aggre- 
gate basis,  it  appears  that  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  28  percent  of  the  direct  costs, 
or  the  national  indirect  cost  rate  computed 
on  the  basis  of  Circular  A-21. 

Chart  1. — Indirect  coats  of  federally  spon- 
Hored  research  and  development  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  by  source  of  support, 
fiscal  year  1992  (based  on  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  A-21) 

(Millions  of  dollars) 

Total  Indirect  costs 175 

Federal  funds  for  research  and   devel- 

ment  contracts' W 

Federal  funds  for  research  grants 47 

College    and    university    funds    for    re- 
search grants SS 

>  Generally,  the  indirect  costs  of  research 
and  development  contracts  are  completely 
covered  by  Federal  funds,  except  that  slight 
variations  may  occur  due  to  negotiatlcMi  of 
Individual  contracts. 

SCOPE  AND   METHOD 

As  part  of  its  economic  and  statistlcnl 
program,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
conducts  studies  of  colleges  and  universities 
to  evaluate  the  resources  employed  In  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development.  Such 
studies  serve  trie  Interests  not  only  of  the 
Foundation  but  also  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies which  are  Involved  in  coUege  and  uni- 
versity research  either  by  directly  sponsoring 
such  resewch  or  through  their  Interest  In 
formulation  of  Federal  science  policy. 

The  study  reported  herein  concerns  Indi- 
rect costs  of  federally  sponsored  research  and 
development  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Indirect  costs  are  those  which,  because  of 
their  general  or  supporting  nature,  cannot 
be  directly  assigned  to  a  particular  service 
performed.  They  Include  such  costs  as  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  plant  maintenance, 
heat  and  light,  allowance  for  use  of  buildings 
and  equipment,  library  expenses,  and  other 
allowable  Indirect  costs.  Although  these 
costs  are  not  Incurred  solely  as  a  result  of 
research  and  development  aivd  thus  are  joint 
with  other  educational  activities  of  the  In- 
stitutions, they  are  part  of  the  total  costs 
of  research  and  development.  (For  further 
discussion,  see  "Technical  Notes.") 

As  previously  noted.  Indirect  costs  were 
determined  according  to  Bivcau  of  the  Bud- 
get Circular  A-21.  a  document  which  pro- 
vides the  principles  and  guidelines  for  the 
computation  of  the  indirect  cost  rate  of 
federally  sponsored  research  and  develop- 
ment.' The  procedures  described  in  this 
document  are  those  which  the  Federal  agen- 
cies having  research  and  development  con- 
tracts with  colleges  and  universities  generally 


'  See  "Scope  and  Method"  for  deflnltlon  of 
large  and  small  colleges  and  universities. 

*Thi8  document  aupersedee  the  formulas 
set  forth  in  "Section  XV,  Contract  Coet 
Principles,  Armed  Services  Procurement  Beg- 
ulatlons."  commonly  caUed  the  Blue  Book. 
A  small  nxunber  of  institutions,  however, 
still  compute  the  indirect  cost  rate  for  spe- 
cific research  projects  initiated  price  to  the 
development  of  Circular  a-21,  according  to 
Blue  Book  procedures. 
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employed  during  the  year  of  the  survey,  fiscal 
year  I960.* 

In  order  that  an  undue  burden  not  be 
placed  In  Institutions  with  relatively  small 
shares  of  Federal  research  and  development 
funds.  Circular  A-21  provides  two  systems  of 
computation.  For  large  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, i.e.,  those  with  $250,000  or  more  In 
direct  costs,  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
procedure  Is  generally  employed,  the  results 
of  which  are  subject  to  an  audit  by  and  nego- 
tiation with  a  Federal  agency.  This  cogni- 
zant agency  Is  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
the  Institution  the  rate  which  shall  prevail 
for  all  Federal  agencies  employing  the  prin- 
ciples of  Circular  A-21  for  Indirect  costs  of 
research  and  development. 

For  institutions  with  a  relatively  small 
volume  of  Federal  research  and  development, 
le,  less  than  $250,000  of  direct  costs,  an 
abbreviated  procedure  Is  available  under 
Circular  A-21,  which  makes  use  of  the  Insti- 
tution's published  financial  reports  and  or 
readily  accessible  Internal  records.  The  in- 
direct cost  rates  computed  by  this  procedure 
primarily  reflect  rates  appropriate  to  the 
overall  operations  of  the  Institution  rather 
'than  to  research  and  development  exclusively. 

This  Foundation  study  Is  based  wholly  on 
data  from  primary  sources.  It  Includes  200 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  which  were  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development  sponsored  by  Fed- 
eral  agencies  during  fiscal   year   1960. 

The  bulk  of  the  Federal  contracts  and 
grants  for  research  and  development  going 
to  all  colleges  and  universities  is  concen- 
trated In  100  institutions.  These  100  large 
colleges  and  universities  have  an  established 
indirect  cost  rate  for  federally  sponsored  con- 
tracts. 

From  each  large  institution,  data  were  re- 
quested separately  for  two  major  compo- 
nents, the  medical  and  engineering  schools, 
as  well  as  for  the  entire  institution. 

One  hundred  small  colleges  and  universi- 
ties were  studied  on  an  overall  Institutional 
basis,  using  the  abbreviated  procedures  set 
forth  In  Circular  A-21,  revised  January  7. 
1961. 

For  all  Institutions,  the  data  were  re- 
quested only  for  federally  sponsored  research 
and  development  for  which  Circular  A-21  (or 
the  Blue  Book)  procedures  were  appropriate. 
Data  were  omitted,  for  example,  from  Federal 
contract  research  centers  In  which  fixed- 
price  contracts  prevail,  eg,  the  Applied 
Physics  Laboratory  under  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Also  omitted  were  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  funds  In  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  for  which  Circular  A-21 
and  Blue  Book  principles  were  also  not  ap- 
plicable. 

As  of  March  1962.  93  of  thp  large  and  82  of 
the  small  institutions  had  provided  usable 
daU  This  U  87.5  percent  of  the  Institu- 
tions studied,  and  In  terms  of  Federal  dollar 
research  expedltures  this  response  Is  esti- 
mated to  account  for  over  95  percent  of  total 
federally  sponsored  research  and  develop- 
ment In  all  colleges  and  universities.  Thus, 
the  inclusion  of  data  from  nonrespondent 
Institutions  would  not  alter  the  patterns. 

PROBLEM    or    UNIVERSFTT 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  compare  In- 
direct cost  rates  of  individual  instltuUons. 
dlfflcultles  arise  from  the  lack  of  conunon 
denominators  In  both  the  Items  to  be  charged 
as  indirect  costs  and  the  Items  comprising 
the  direct  cost  base.  Each  institution  has 
Its  own   characteristic  fiscal  structure,  and. 


The  principles  of  Circular  A-21  were  gen- 
erally used  as  the  basis  for  determining  con- 
tract research  indirect  costs  in  1960.  In- 
direct cost  rates  of  Federal  grants  In  1960 
had  generally  been  established  by  agencies 
as  a  standard  fiat  percentage  of  total  direct 
costs. 


consequently,  procedures  vary  for  handling 
certain  allowable  coeti  in  the  computation  of 
Indirect  cost  rates.  Problems  of  applying 
uniform  statistical  methods  to  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  individual  variables  of  cost  were  great. 
In  tills  study.  It  has  not  been  completely 
possible  to  rule  out  or  establish  controls 
over  the  Institutional  differences  in  account- 
ing for  Identical  Items  of  costs.  A  highly 
selective  statistical  procedure  was  necessary 
If  the  Important  recorded  items  of  cost  were 
not  to  lose  significance   through  scattering. 

By  means  of  Circular  A-21.  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  and  tangible  measures  of  Indi- 
rect cosU,  significant  Items  of  costs  were 
Identified  and  a  uniform  system  was  estab- 
lished in  the  schedules  for  recording  these 
major  costs.  By  adjusting  for  certain  costs 
such  as  employee  benefits,  reasonable  com- 
mon denominators  were  obtained  for  both 
the  direct  and  Indirect  cost  bases. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  this  point  that 
caution  must  be  exercised  In  making  direct 
comparisons  of  the  levels  of  research  and  de- 
velopment Indirect  cost  rates  of  large  versus 
small  schooU.  Since  the  method  and  pro- 
cedures used  In  computing  the  rates  for 
small  schools  differ  from  those  employed  by 
the  large  Institutions,  a  niunber  of  techni- 
cal accounting  adjustments  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  standardize  and  compare  the 
compuUtions  for  the  two  groups  of  Institu- 
tions. To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  In- 
direct cost  rates  of  the  small  schools  cannot 
l>e  compared  directly  with  those  of  the  large 
schools. 

NATIONAL   AVES.^GE  INDIRECT  COST  RATE 

Large  colleges  and  universities;  In  fiscal 
year  1960,  the  weighted  average  Indirect  cost 
rate  of  Federal  research  and  development  was 
28  percent  of  direct  costs  In  large  colleges 
and  universities,  according  to  the  computa- 
tions based  on  the  principles  of  Circular 
A-21  Under  these  principles,  the  28-percent 
rate  or  the  funds  it  represents  would  have 
been  adequate  to  cover,  on  an  aggregate 
basis,  the  computed  Indirect  costs  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  and  development 
conducted  at  colleges  and  universities.  Since 
rates  in  individual  institutions  vary  above 
and  below  the  national  average,  the  28-per- 
cent rate  would  In  some  cases  provide  for 
more  and  in  other  cases  less  funds  than 
the  funds  provided  for  by  the  overall  average. 

Table  1  distributes  the  93  respondent  In- 
stitutions and  their  Federal  research  and 
development  expenditures  by  classes  of  In- 
direct cost  rates.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
employee  or  fringe  benefits  are  Included  In 
the  direct  costs.  Further,  the  classes  of  In- 
direct cost  rates  of  the  different  colleges 
and  universities  cannot  be  compared  mean- 
ingfully for  national  purposes  unless  the 
established  rate  of  each  Institution,  within 
these  classes,  is  related  to  the  institution's 
volume  of  Federal  research  and  development 
operating  expenditures.  Thus,  a  weighting 
procedure  was  employed  to  determine  the 
national  average  in  which  the  established 
rate  of  each  Institution  was  related  to  Its 
volume  of  Federal  research  and  development 
operating  expenditures. 

Table  1  reflects  the  differences  In  the  level 
of  Indirect  cost  rates  prevailing  in  the  var- 
ious colleges  and  universities.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  only  8  of  the  93  Institutions, 
aggregating  3.3  percent  of  total  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funds,  each  had  an 
Indirect  cost  rate  of  less  than  20  percent  of 
direct  costs.  Sixty-nine  schools  each  had  an 
indirect  cost  rate  of  25  percent  or  greater  of 
direct  costs.  Federal  funds  for  research  and 
development  In  these  schools  amounted  to 
$241  million,  or  two-thirds  of  total  Federal 
funds.  Among  the  16  institutions  which  had 
an  indirect  cost  rate  from  20  to  24.9  percent 
of  direct  costs,  7  were  colleges  and  universi- 
ties with  rates  at  the  upper  limit  of  this 
range,  24  jjercent  or  over. 


Table  1. — Rate$  of  indirect  costs  as  percent- 
ages of  direct  eosts  in  93  large  eoUeges  and 
universities,  by  class  of  indirect  etMt  rates, 
fiscal  pear  1990 

(Based  on  Buresu  or  the  Rudget  Circalar  A-21  <] 
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■  Wriihted  avcrape  indirect  cost  ratio,  28.2  jiercent. 

NiiTE— ! Vt:iil    may    not    add    to   totals    beeaupe    of 

rminduie. 

Small  colleges  and  universities:  As  already 
cl\-cribed.  the  small  colleges  and  universi- 
t  cs.  that  is.  those  having  less  than  $250,000 
in  direct  costs  for  federally  sponsored  re- 
search and  development,  generally  had  no 
established  Indirect  cost  rates.  The  sched- 
ules used  for  obtaining  data  from  the  small 
schools  recast  the  abbreviated  procedures  of 
Circular  A-21  into  a  common  format  in  order 
to  provide  comparable  bases  lex  computation 
of  Indirect  cost  rates. 

Analjrsis  of  the  data  In  table  2  suggests 
that,  within  the  technical  accounting  dif- 
ferences Indicated  previously,  the  average  in- 
direct cost  rate  of  the  small  collegei  and 
universities  can  be  considered  to  be  greater 
than  the  rate  existing  In  the  larger  colleges 
and  universities.  Dtunng  fiscal  year  1960.  the 
overall  weighted  average  of  Indirect  coets  of 
federally  sponsored  research  and  development 
for  the  82  small  schools  amounted  to  32  per- 
cent of  direct  coets.  Over  90  percent  of  these 
Institutions  computed  an  indirect  cost  rate 
of  25  percent  or  more. 

Table  2. — Rates  of  indirect  costs  as  percent- 
ages of  direct  costs  in  82  small  colleges  and 
universities,  by  class  of  indirect  cost  rates, 
fiscal  year  1960 

[Hasf'il  on  Bureau  of  the  Budprt  Circular  A-21. 
alil>n>viat<>d  pro«>dure) 
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Tbe  ovcraO  tadlreet  eost  nttet  as  deter- 
mined ta  tlito  anrveir  ipm  taAaeneed  eon- 
slderably  by  tbe  amount  and  ■oareee  of  sup- 
port. Ihm.  It  la  pertinent  in  this  context 
to  dtoraas  briefly  Federal  support  of  research 
and  development  at  th^  large  and  small  col- 
legea  and  universities. 

Larse  ooUeges  and  imlversltles:  During 
fiscal  year  IMO.  tbe  83  institutions  analyzed 
in  tbts  bulletin  q>ent  $363  miUlon  under 
Federal  contracts  and  grants  for  researeb  and 
development.  Nearly  tbree-flftba  (S7  per- 
cent) ot  tbe  funds  was  designated  for  con- 
tract reeeareb;  the  balance  supported  grant 
programs. 


As  mi^t  be  expected,  about  three-ft|urths 
of  tbe  funds  for  contracts  represent  prqirams 
of  tbe  DqwrtDfent  ot  Defense  and  a  mollsr 
proportion  at  grant  funds  repreeentajpro- 
grams  of  tbe  Department  of  Health.  BUuca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare. 

From  the  data  in  table  3,  one  can  appraise 
tbe  general  effect  that  a  28-percent  r«te  for 
indirect  coets  would  have  both  on  the  afhools 
and  tbe  Federal  Government.  The  large 
volume  of  grant  funds,  received  prl^iarlly 
from  Federal  agencies  having  an  indirect 
cost  rate  of  less  than  28  percent,  indicates 
that  in  IMO  colleges  and  universities  scared 
considerably  In  financing  the  indirect  costs 
of  federally  sponsored  research  grants. 


Table  3. — Operating  expenditurcx  for  separately  budgeted  re.irarch  and  dcvrlopmrnl  L/i  Oi 
large  colleges  and  universilieA,  by  source  of  Federal  support  for  contract  and  uranlsj fiscal 
year  I960 

[DoUat  aniouots  in  tliousamts]  J 


Source  of  support 


Amount 


rcTM'nt  ili.-itribHli|«i 


ToUl     Kontraitxi    OrantM 


I 


Tot  111      CmitniH 

I 


Orarit« 


Total i  $362,529 


Atomic  Rnerrr  Commlasion .....J      39,354 

Department  of  Defcnsp ?....(    154,487 


Depertavnt  of  Heslth,  Education,  and  Welfore 
National  Si-ience  Foundation 
Other 


114,536 
35,864 
IK,  388 


$208,109     $1.'>4,420 


I 


35.761 

153,839 

3,920 

188 

14.411 


I 


3.483 
658 

110,616 

35,676 

3,977 


loao 

Ml.  S 

42.6 

31.6 

9.9 

5.1 


lOll.  0 


17. 
73. 

1. 

U. 

6. 


I- 


Nats.— Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
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?.:« 

.4 

71.  ti 

23. 1 

2  <; 


Table  4  shows  calculations  of  the  amount 
of  total  indirect  coets  of  research  grants 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by 
tbe  Institutions  themselves  In  1900  and  the 
estimated  amounts  for  1962.  These  calcu- 
lations suggest  that  in  financing  the  indirect 
costs  of  Federal  research  grants  for  I960, 
for  every  $1  made  available  for  this  pur- 
poee  by  the  Government,  %1  was  made 
available  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
from  their  own  funds.  By  the  use  of  esti- 
mated obligations  and  the  weighted  average 
of  as  percent  of  direct  costs,  based  on  the 
prlndplea  ot  Circular  A-21,  the  toUl  indirect 
eoata  of  Federal  research  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1963  can  be  estimated  as  amounting  to  a 
projected  $83  mUllon.  On  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent reimbursement  practices  for  research 
grants,  tbe  Federal  Government  will  make 
available  an  estimated  $4?  mllUon  for  this 
purpose.  Consequently,  unless  additional 
Federal  funds  are  earmarked  for  Indirect 
coats,  colleges  and  universities  will  be  re- 
(lulred  to  invest  $36  million  of  their  own 
funds  in  covering  the  computed  indirect 
costs  of  federally  sponsored  research  grants. 

Small  colleges  and  universities:  The  grant 
form  of  support,  rather  than  the  contract 
form,  is  used  more  by  the  small  school  than 
by  tbe  large  institution.  In  fiscal  year  1960, 
more  than  three-fourths  (76  percent)  of 
Feda«l  research  and  development  funds 
expended  at  small  institutions  represented 
grants  for  research.  The  comparable  per- 
centage for  large  schools  was  43  percent. 
Consequently,  tbe  contributions  by  the  small 


schools  to  the  indirect  costs  of  researoflh  and 
development  probably  represent  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  total  indirect  costs  Of  re- 
search and  development  than  In  thei  case 
of  the  larger  institutions.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  are  the  prin- 
cipal agencies  supporting  research  at  these 
small  colleges  and  universities  througjh  re- 
search grants   (table  5). 

Table  4. — Indirect  costs  of  federally  fipon- 
aored  research  grants,  fiscal  years  19^0  and 
1962 


1 


[BaJvil  on  Rureau  of  tlie  Bu'l|K>t  Cinular  A  21  Mixl  iIk- 
mfl  w<iKhtf<l  avrrage  Indint-t  cost  rate.  ia>  p«t1iviii| 


KaUDiat»-<l 
indirect  ccRts 
lor  fpiwarch 
grant.-;,  1960 


Total  indirect  costs. 

Federal  reimborsement. . . 
Vnivenity  contribution.. 


b«aed4nl9()n 
agencB  prac- 

t*sj 


'$43 

21   I 

I 


>»N3 

"  -r  47 


'  Based  on  an  estimated  total  foe  research  erantK  In  ctil- 
letses  and  md^wsitles  of  $198,000,000. 

J  Based  on  a  |>lanoed  total  fer  research  icrant.<i  In  itollep-s 
and  universities  of  approximately  $380,000,000. 


Table  5. — Operallnq  rxpenditurts  for  separately  budgeted  research   and  derelopmei^i    in 
82  atnall  colleffes  and  universities,  by  source  of  Federal  support  for  contracts  and  (ti^ant.i 
fiscal  year  1960  rr       j  j'         , 

[Dollar  amounts  tai  thoosoiMb} 


Source  of  ^-upport 


Total... 

Atomic  Knenry  t'ominiasion 

Department  or  Defense 

DHMMtSMHt  of  Ueelth,  E<iucation,  arid  Welfare 

Natisnal  Scieoce  Foimdatiuu..., 

Other 


Amount 


Percent  distributis^ 


Total 


$14,827 


I.3B0 
2,088 
6,742 
3,64S 
l.QGe 


Contracts    Orants 


$3.  .'93 


496 

1.986 
235 


Total 


$11,294 


816 


804 

102 
6,507 
3,645 

236 


100.0 


8.8 
14.1 

4.'!.  5 

24.fi 

7.1 


Contract  ■« 


100.0 


14.0 

56.2 
6.6 


31.1 


Ohints 


100.0 
7  1 

.y 
",.  f. 
:k».3 

2  1 


NoTR.— Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  bei-aiiae  of  rounding. 


TECH  MIC  AI,     HOTZa 

Below  are  the  definitions  of  direct  costs 
and  Indirect  costs  as  set  ftxth  in  Circular 
A-21  which  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  IB60 
survey : 

Direct  costs 

Direct  coets  are  those  identified  as  having 
been  specifically  incurred  to  perform  a  par- 
ticular research  agreement.  The  general 
types  of  direct  costs  are: 

(a)  Direct  salaries  and  wages.  Including 
employee  benefit  expenses  and  pension  plan 
costs  to  the  extent  that  they  are  consistently 
treated  by  the  educational  institution  as  a 
direct  rather  than  an  Indirect  cost,  are  those 
applicable  directly  to  the  performance  of  a 
research  agreement.  Such  salaries  and 
wages  should  be  charged  at  the  actual  rates 
paid  by  the  institution.  Where  professional 
staff  paid  on  a  salary  basis  work  directly 
part  time  on  a  research  agreement,  current 
and  reasonable  estimates  of  time  spent  may 
be  used  In  the  absence  of  actual  time  records. 

|b)  Direct  material  costs  Include  raw  ma- 
terials, purchased  or  supplied  from  stock, 
which  are  directly  consumed  or  expended 
in  thi  performance  of  a  research  agreement. 
or  are  otherwise  applicable  directly  to  a  re- 
search agreement. 

(c)  Other  direct  costs  include  other  ex- 
penses related  directly  to  a  particular  re- 
search agreement  or  project,  including  ab- 
normal utility  consumption.  This  may 
include  services  purchased  from  Institution 
service  operation«.  provided  such  are  con- 
sistently treated  as  direct  rather  than  in- 
direct costs  and  are  priced  under  a 
recognized  method  of  costing  or  pricing 
designed  to  recover  only  actual  costs  and 
conforming  to  generally  accepted  cost  ac- 
counting practices  consistently  followed  by 
the  institution.  Purchases  of  equipment  will 
be  Included  under  this  heading  only  to  the 
extent  expressly  provided  for  In  the  research 
agreement  or  approved  pursuant  to  such 
agreement 

Indirect  co.^f.i 

Indirect  costs  are  those  which,  becauae  of 
their  incurrence  for  common  or  Joint  objec- 
tives, are  not  readily  subject  to  treatment 
as  are  direct  costs  of  research  or  other  activi- 
ties. The  general  types  of  indirect  costs 
are: 

(a)  General  administration  and  general 
expenses  are  those  Incurred  for  the  general 
executive  and  administrative  ofllccs  of  edu- 
cational institutions  and  other  expensee  of  a 
general  character  which  do  not  relate  solely 
to  any  specific  division  of  the  institution. 
Employee  benefit  expenses  and  pension  plan 
costs  may  be  Included  in  this  category  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  consistently  treated  by 
the  educational  institution  as  an  indirect 
rather  than  a  direct  cost. 

(b)  Research  administration  expenses  are 
those  which  apply  to  research  administered 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  separate  organiza- 
tion or  an  identifiable  administrative  unit. 
Examples  of  work  relating  to  research  which 
is  sometimes  performed  under  such  organ- 
izational arrangement  arc:  contract  adnUn- 
istratlon,  security,  pinxhaslng.  personnel  ad- 
ministration, and  editing  and  publishing  of 
research  data. 

(c)  Operation  and  maintenance  expenses 
are  those  Incurred  for  operating  and  main- 
taining the  Institution's  physical  plant. 
They  include  expenses  normally  Incurred 
by  tbe  Institution  for  administration  or  su- 
pervision of  the  physical  plant;  Janitorial 
service:  repairs  and  ordinary  or  normal  al- 
terations of  buildings,  furniture  and  equip- 
ment: care  and  maintenance  of  groimds: 
utilities:  and  other  expenses  customarily  as- 
sociated with  the  operation,  maintenance, 
preservation,  and  protection  of  the  physical 
plant. 

(d)  Library  expenses  are  those  Incurred 
for  direct  operation  of  the  library  plus  a  use 
allowance  for  library  books.     The  use  allow- 
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ance  shall  not  exceed  8  cents  per  volume  per 

year. 

(e )  Use  allowanoe  la  a  nMana  of  oompensa- 
tion  for  tbe  uaa  ot bnildlngs,  capital  impeov*- 
inents.  and  equipment  over  and  above  tbe 
expensee  for  operation  and  maintenance 
when  depreciation  or  other  equivalent  coets 
are  not  comddered.  Tbe  use  allowanoe  for 
buildings  ai;.d  Improvements  shall  be  com- 
puted at  an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed  2  per- 
cent at  aoqulattlon  ooat.  Tbe  use  allovanoe 
:or  equipma^t  sball  be  computed  at  an  an- 
:.ual  rate  not  exceedin  6^  percent  of  ac- 
qiiisltloa  co(>t  of  usable  equipment  in  those 
rases  where  tbe  institution  malntaliu  cur- 
rent records  with  respect  to  such  equipment 
on  hand.  Wbere  tbe  institution's  records 
reflect  only  tbe  cost  (actual  or  estimated)  of 

he  original  complement  of  equipment,  tbe 
use  allowanoe  sball  be  computed  at  an  an- 
nual rate  not  exceeding  10  percent  of  such 
cost.  In  thoae  cases  where  no  equipment 
records  arc  maintained,  the  Institution  will 
Justify  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  usable  equipment  which  may  be 
used  to  compute  tbe  use  allovirance  at  an  an- 
nual rate  not  exceeding  6%  percent  of  such 
estimate.  Computation  of  the  use  allow- 
ance ahall  exclxide  tbe  portion  of  tbe  cost 
u(  buildings  and  equipment  paid  for  out  of 
Federal  fuiuis  and  the  cost  of  grounds. 

(f)  Indirect  departmental  expenses  are 
those  incurred  for  departmental  adminis- 
tration, such  as  salaries  of  deans  or  heads  of 
colleges,  schools,  departments  or  divisions, 
and  related  secretarial  and  other  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
^\ant  to  get  along  with  our  distinguished 
friends.  I  think  I  can  speak  tor  the 
committee.  In  the  absence  of  any  ob- 
jection, the  committee  will  accept  it. 
But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  :Mr.  Ford],  the  gentleman 
from  Penivsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton],  and 
the  gentleman  {rom  New  York  [Mr. 
OsTERTAcI  will  want  some  time  on  this 
c>ubject  and  we  shall  see  that  they  get  it 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  iMint  in  the  Rscoto  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  these  objection 
lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  amendment  No. 
29  provides  for  a  limitation  of  20  per- 
cent on  indirect  expenses  on  research 
crants  instead  of  15  percent  as  proposed 
by  the  House — in  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  112S9.  it  is  still  the  ccxisensus  of 
opinion  that  the  proposed  increase  of 
5  percent  does  not  solve  the  question  of 
tlie  present  InsufDciency  of  reimburse- 
ment of  indirect  research  costs  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  pi-ograms  at  the  university 
level  under  the  various  departments  of 
Government  adhering  to  this  formula. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  issued  in 
1958  a  set  of  principles  lor  the  csdcula- 
tion  of  indirect  costs  of  educational  in- 
stitutions that  are  applicable  to  research 
contracts  and  grants.  The  Bureau  re- 
quested that  all  Federal  agencies  use 
this  method  of  computation.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  most  other 
agencies  have  been  able  to  do  so.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  a  notable  exception. 

At  present  HEW  limits  reimbursement 
of  indirect  costs  to  15  percent  of  tbe 
direct  cost.    At  the  University  of  Illinois 
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a  percentage  of  total  costs  computed 
under  the  formula  set  forth  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  would  indicate  a 
relmbmrsement    of    i^iproxiinately    35 

percent  of  the  total  direct  costs. 

Interpreted  Into  dollars,  this  means 
that  the  university  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  $700,000  more  than  it  received 
loT  indirect  costs  on  contracts  which  it 
handled  for  HEW  in  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1961. 

May  I  reiterate  my  statements  re- 
corded in  the  body  of  the  Rbcord  on 
April  18.  19C2,  page  C931,  in  discussing 
this  point  during  the  passage  of  HJl. 
11289  as  foll<\ws: 

The  unl venules  liave  accepted  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
prtndples  should  not  be  applied  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rec- 
ognised that  such  a  move  at  this  time  from 
past  policy  of  HEW  to  the  other  formula 
could  cause  considerable  budgetary  dilBculty. 
As  a  compromise,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  that  the  adjustment  might  be 
made  In  several  steps,  with  HEW  moving  first 
to  a  reimbursement  rate  of  25  percent  of 
total  direct  costs,  and  in  the  subsequent  year, 
to  full  reimburaonent  based  upon  tbe  "prin- 
ciple set  forth  by  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Btxlgct. 

I  have  received  telegrams  and  other  cor- 
respondence from  the  nukjor  educational  or- 
ganizations urging  the  Congress  to  remove 
the  15-percent  limit  on  indirect  research 
costs,  and  the  Unlrerslty  of  Illinois  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  have  joined  in  this 
positloa:  my  personal  attitude  is  that  under 
the  present  budgetary  problema  that  the 
above  suggestion  for  realizing  tbe  rhany  in 
several  steps  would  be  a  reasonable  procedure 
to  standardize  the  equities  involved. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  George 
Miller  of  Cahfomia  substitute  amend- 
ments drawn  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ably  sup- 
ported by  its  dLstinguished  sponsor  and 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Qaoaci:  Mnxial  and  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Glim 
Tsacin].  in  this  debate  on  the  floor,  al- 
though the  2S-percent  provision  of  this 
substitute  amendokent  to  aectian  540  of 
the  Defense  apiHoprlation  bill — being 
raised  from  15  percent  to  20  percent 
undo-  the  conference  report — is  not 
suiBcient  to  meet  the  tremendous  indi- 
rect coats  of  research  to  the  universi- 
ties, yet  it  is  an  incentive  to  them  to 
carry  on. 

A  30  pK^ent  would  better  stabilize 
their  financial  position. 

The'  Department  of  Defense  is  now 
paying  an  average  of  32.6  percent  in  di- 
rect costs.  The  bill  would  mean  a  re- 
duction of  coets — $1  million  for  Army  re- 
search and  $3  million  for  the  Air  Fy>rce 
research.  These  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  loaded  upon  the  already  over- 
burdened and  financially  critical  educa- 
tional institutions.  Hie  uniTersities  that 
are  tax  supported  will  fall  back  upon 
the  State  legislature  for  this  added  ex- 
pense— an  expense  resulting  from  re- 
search work  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Certainly  as  a  practical  matter 
we  can  predict  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  hereafter  conduct  its  own 
research  in  its  established  laboratories  or 
schools — if  the  Congress  apprc^iriates 
millions  for  this  purpose — for  the  pres- 
ent arrangements  with  the  universities 
will  be  canceled. 


Thus  in  total  effect  this  limltatfon  re- 
ducing by  over  17.6  percent  the  present 
consideration  given  for  this  exceptional 
servioe  and  use  of  appwmtUB.  student 
body,  scientists,  and  so  forth,  inchiding 
all  facilities  and  material  used  in  the  ex- 
perimental tests,  dooms  in  the  future, 
university  participation  in  tbe  much 
needed  field  of  research  for  Government 
agencies.  The  committee  is  flirtlncwith 
a  dangerous  and  sensiUve  field  which  in 
scientific  activity  lists  Irandreds  of  ad- 
vancements for  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic  and  the  security  and  develop- 
ment of  the  economy. 

It  is  time  for  a  special  committee  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  in  this  area 
and  set  up  a  formula  to  solve  this  im- 
portant problem — otherwise  the  uni- 
versities will  be  forced  to  withdraw  from 
the  research  field.  A  teUe  of  classifled 
institutions  at  the  various  research  levels 
could  be  esUblished  with  a  list  of  allow- 
at^  expenses  to  be  charged  to  tbe  Gov- 
erament.  Those  gtaaenl  services  eould 
be  determined  by  percentages  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government  in  part  and  by  tbe 
university.  Any  q;>ecial  servioe  costs 
could  be  presented  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  tbe  re- 
search in  question. 

We  must  be  practical  alxmt  these 
matters  and  so  determine  in  an  offleial 
manner  the  true  costs  to  be  borne  by  tbe 
Government  so  that  the  universities  will 
not  suffer  financially  in  rendering  a 
most  scientific  and  patriotic  service.  It 
is  also  important  that  students  receive 
the  highest  type  of  researdi  training  in 
a  scientific  area — developing  their  minds 
and  talents  in  serving  the  mysteries  of 
science. 

This  research  woik  must  go  on  for  the 
security  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  goitleman 
will  stote  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  OaoacB 
P.  Mnxsal  (rffered  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  amount  from  20  to  25  per- 
cent, or  has  he  had  only  a  colloquy  with 
tbe  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILUSR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  had  only  a  colloquy 
with  the  gmtleman,  but  I  shall  offer 
the  amendment,  if  it  is  acceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  rcapooae  to  the 
parliam«itary  inquiry,  the  gentleman 
has  not  offered  such  an  amendment. 
The  amefxlmmt  pending  before  the 
Committee  is  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TxaouiI  . 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  for  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gn»«x  P.  Mn.- 
ua:  On  page  M,  line  30,  strike  out  "20" 
and  insert  "26". 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  o£Fered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  object  to  the 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  to  have  on 
record  what  we  have  done.  This  in- 
volves $1  billion  worth  of  defense  money 
throughout  the  Government;  25  per- 
cent of  that  is  involved  as  an  additional 
administrative  cost  factor  or  $250  mil- 
lion. Previously  the  figure  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  15  percent.  It 
was  moved  in  the  current  bill  in  con- 
ference, under  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill,  to  20  percent.  Now 
an  amendment  has  been  accepted  on  this 
bill  which  increases  this  to  25  percent. 

That  means  that  if  a  university  or 
college  gets,  not  a  contract  but  a  grant — 
you  should  say  grant,  not  contract — ^for 
$100,000,  immediately  they  are  entitled 
to  25  percent  to  be  added  to  the  $100,000 
grant  for  indirect  or  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  Department  of  Defense  budget  has 
already  passed.  That  has  in  it  a  20- 
percent  figxu*e.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  if 
that  is  not  correct;  because  now  you  have 
got  the  Department  of  Defense  at  20  per- 
cent and  every  other  agency  covered  in 
this  appropriation  bill  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  25  percent,  added  indirect  cost. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  is 
accurate  in  that  thie  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  just  approved 
does  provide  for  a  20 -percent  limitation 
oh  indirect  costs  for  research  grants. 
The  HEW  bill  passed  this  body  a  month 
or  so  ago  and  had  a  15-percent  limitation. 
This  bill  has  not  gone  to  conference 
yet  with  the  Senate.  So  the  HEW  bill 
could  be  and  probably  will  be  increased 
to  20  percent.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
unfortimate  if  we  ended  up  with  certain 
agencies  of  the  Government  having  a 
15-percent  limitation,  others  20  percent, 
and  still  others  25  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
all  of  us  fully  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  had  a  conference  last 
week  with  our  distinguished  conferees 
from  the  other  body  on  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Hoiise  limitation  was  15  percent.  The 
Senate  bill  did  not  have  a  limitation.  So 
the  conferees  had  complete  flexibility. 
The  Senate  started  out  by  standing  firm. 
One  of  their  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers gave  this  illustration  of  what  we 
were  actually  talking  about.  This  is 
what  he  used  as  an  example:  He  said  a 
university  makes  a  research  grant  pro- 
posal to  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
other  words  the  university  has  a  project 
that  they  think  is  attractive  to  Defense 
that  would  cost  $10,000  in  direct  costs. 
The  $10,000  would  pay  for  all  direct  costs 
to  carry  on  the  project. 

But  in  addition  to  the  direct  costs,  the 
university  wanted  $7,000  more  in  indi- 
rect costs  or  overhead.  When  this  dis- 
tingiiished  Member  of  the  other  body 
used  this  illustration,  our  brothers  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  understood 
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the  merit  of  our  position  and  we  mt 
at  20  percent.  ! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ojf  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  hg^  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  P<tlton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD.  The  facts  show  th«t  our 
colleges  and  universities  have  a  wide 
variation  and  fluctuation  in  their  indi- 
rect costs.  Some  of  them  incli|de  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  president'ls  sal- 
ary and  the  janitor's  wages.  Others  tie 
in  as  indirect  costs  or  overhead  a  va- 
riety of  items.  There  is  one  university 
that  uses  72  percent  of  indirect  over- 
head costs  over  and  above  the  ftctual 
direct  cost  of  the  contract  to  db  the 
work.  Others  go  down  as  low  as  t  or  8 
percent.  This  is  what  we  are  concerned 
about,  the  wide  fluctuation.  We  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  degree  oU  uni- 
formity so  the  Defense  Department  can 
deal  with  some  certainty  and  pet  a 
reasonably  square  deal  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Let  us  not  depend  0n  in- 
terpretations of  variations  in  the  ac- 
counting systems.  Some  of  us  have  some 
fear  and  apprehension  about  thei  wide 
variations  between  the  colleges  and 
universities.  We  believe  Uncle  Sam 
ought  to  pay  every  dollar  for  wbiat  he 
gets,  but  let  us  study  the  problem  Jn  the 
montiis  ahead  to  find  a  fair  solutioh.  In 
the  meantime  a  20-percent  limitatjion  i.s 
an  improvement  over  the  HEW. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Tlie  point  I  was  mak- 
ing with  the  gentleman  from  Midhigan 
was  this,  and  I  say  this  to  the  sijlbcom- 
mittee  so  that  in  conference  it  CBn  be 
worked  out.  We  should  not  have  vari- 
ous rules  in  various  departments  In  tlie 
Federal  Government  that  are  dinerent 
in  percentages  varying  from  15  percent 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  HEW 
to  20  percent  in  the  National  Aerbnau- 
tics  and  Space  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  Others, 
in  these  grants  to  universities  anti  col- 
leges for  these  indirect  expenses,  jcvhich 
are  then  added  on  to  the  grantsi  after 
the  grant  is  made. 

Second,  we  should  have  uniforfti  ac- 
counting procedures  within  the  ci^lleges 
and  universities  so  that  evei-y  college  and 
every  imiversity  comes  up  with  the  same 
type  of  figures,  and  we  do  not  have  them. 

Third,  we  should  not  leave  it  Simply 
to  the  judgment  of  the  administrators 
of  the  respective  agencies  involved.  It 
shovild  be  under  the  section  21  (a >  restu- 
lation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud(;et  so 
that  we  get  uniform  Bureau  ejf  the 
Budget  procedures  in  this  Instaojce. 

The  trouble  with  the  25-ptrcent 
amendment  is  not  that  it  is  generous. 
because  we  have  had  a  recent  stiMjy  un- 
der the  National  Science  Fountiation 
saying  that  on  a  weighted  aver&ge  it 
would  be  about  a  28-percent  peroftntage 
for  these  indirect  costs.  We  must  real- 
ize, too,  that  these  indirect  coits  are 
often  hitting  the  smaller  institiutions 
more  than  they  are  the  bigger 
institutions. 

Let  me  show  you  the  difference  there  is 
among  institutions.  There  is,  for  bxam- 
ple,  the  72-percent  one  that  I  will  not 
identify.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  has  51.2  percent  a<Med  to 


every  grant  it  gets  for  indirect  costs; 
Harvard.  30.1  percent;  Coliunbia,  38.5 
percent;  Johns  Hopkins,  40.5  percent; 
University  of  Chicago,  63  percent.  And 
that  is  not  a  bad  indirect  cost  when  you 
add  63  percent  to  something  you  are  get- 
ting for  nothing  for  doing  research  and 
development. 

My  recommendation  is  this,  not  that 
we  put  the  25  percent  in  the  conference 
report  but  that  we  use  it  as  a  method  of 
arriving  at  a  system  for  hardship  cases 
where  the  particular  institution  can  show 
hardship  to  the  administrator  of  the  re- 
spective agency  and  that  hardship  is  cer- 
tified to  by  the  administrator  of  the  re- 
spective agency. 

Then  under  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
procedures,  it  is  a  uniform  procedure  for 
every  college  and  university.  We  should 
move  in  that  direction  for  exceptions. 
The  final  point  is  this:  The  Science  an0 
Astronautics  Committee  has  had  only 
one  hearing  and  that  was  this  morning 
on  this  subject.  We  had  no  previous 
notice  that  this  was  a  hearmg  on  this 
subject.  We  were  not  given  adequate 
time  becau.se  we  only  had  from  10  o'clock 
to  12  o'clock  to  discuss  this  matter.  I 
recommend  to  this  fine  appropriations 
subcommittee  that  they  refer  this  basic 
problem  for  hearings  next  year  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
and  we  will  give  it  a  good,  thorough 
study.  Our  committee  should  be  doing 
that  because  we  have  the  jurisdiction. 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  that  we  all  get  together  this  f^l 
with  the  idea  that  the  gentleman  sug- 
gested, and  reconsider  this  whole  matter. 
Of  course,  this  bill  only  affects  the  space 
agency.  I  does  not  affect  national  de- 
fense nor  does  it  affect  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  or  HEW. 

Mr.  FULTON.  But  it  affects  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr,  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordmgly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  127111  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  oflQces,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engros.sment  and  third  reading  of 
tha  bill. 
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The  bill  WM  ordered  to  be 
and  reed  the  third  time  end  wee  reed 

the  third  thne. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questloa  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  najrg  were  refused. 

The  questUm  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  preeent,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonimis  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  order  of 
the  House  of  Thursday  laet.  further  pro- 
ceedings on  the  bin  will  be  pos^raned 
until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOIIAS.     Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimooB  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  levlsUtive  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  independent  offices  approprlatton 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Ls  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  JONES  of  MiaaourL  Mr.  Spewtker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Electrical  and  Mechani- 
cal OfBce  Equipment  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  durinc  general  debate  at 
2 :  30  on  Tuesday.  July  31. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  MINE  DRAINAGE 
ACT  OP  1955 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minuix.  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  calendar.  HH.  40M.  to  amend  the 
Mme  Dralnace  Act  of  1955  la  scheduled 
to  be  called  up  In  the  House  tomorrow. 
Due  to  th(!  necessity  and  urgency  of 
continuing  the  mine  drainage  program. 
not  only  to  save  life  and  property,  but 
to  make  aA'ailable  the  coal  which  the 
experts  agroe  wlU  be  needed  both  on  the 
domestic  aiui  defense  fronts.  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4094. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  In  September  1944 
the  Bureau  of  Mmes  started  an  engineer. 
ing  survey  of  mine  drainage  in  the  an- 
thracite region  of  Pennsylvazila  and  it 
was  completed  in  June  1955.  The  1^- 
eral  Government  expended  $1,024,565  for 
that  sm^ey. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  tiie  survey,  many  bills  were 
introduced— bipartisan  bills— by  myself. 
Congressmen    Carrigg.    Flood,    Saylor, 


and  Walter:  also  by  Senators  Martin 
and  Duff.  My  bill  was  HJl.  38  and  with 
the  amendments  added  bf  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs,  HJL 
7066  was  reported  to  the  Hoose  and 
passed.  It  had  the  support  of  President 
Elsenhower,  the  Budget  Bureau,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fah-s,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  during  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  7066  on  July  5.  1955,  in  com- 
menting on  HJl.  7066  I  addressed  the 
House  and  I  Include  here  the  remarks 
I  made  In  favor  of  the  bill : 

Mr.  Spaaker.  ever  since  I  CAme  to  CongrcM 
I  have  b«en  •ndaavarlng  to  secure  aome 
■Mlitancg  fckr  one  at  the  Nation '■  graatMt 
liMlurtrtes  and  natural  reaouroes^ — tbe  an- 
Uiradte  Induatiy.  In  1042  I  Uttrod\io«d  lc«la- 
latlon  wltb  regard  to  a  mln«  dzalnace  B\irv»j 
being  coDdtuted.  but  tlila  was  not  found 
oaoeaMry  and  plana  proceeded  to  do  this 
work  through  the  Bureau  of  Mlnca. 

Accordingly.  In  September  1M4.  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  started  an  engineering  surrey 
of  mine  dralna^  in  the  anthracite  region 
of  Pennsylvania  and  this  surrey  was  Just 
completed  on  June  30  past.  The  Federal 
OoTernment  ejqwnded  •l.oa4.56S  for  the 
siu-vey  and  some  of  Its  recommendations  are 
anw>ng  those  Included  before  the  House 
today,  and  embodied  In  a  bUi  which  I  Intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  tbe  last  session  and 
which  I  reintroduced  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  current  session. 

My  bm  Is  H.B.  38  and  with  amendmenU 
I  had  already  discussed  with  the  Interior 
and  Tnaiilar  Affairs  Committee,  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  bUl  H.R.  7066  now  before  the 
House.  SlmUar  bipartisan  bills  have  been 
Introduced  by  Congressmen  Carrigg.  Flood, 
and  Walter,  and  Senators  Martin  and  Duff; 
also  one  by  Congressman  Saylor. 

This  legislation  has  been  recommended  by 
President  Elsenhower,  the  Budget  Bureau, 
the  Dqiartment  of  tbe  Interior,  and  our  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

This  Is  not  only  a  local  econonUc  problem, 
but  one  In  which  the  entire  health,  safety 
and  security  of  the  Nation  Is  involved,  and 
I  sincerely  ask  that  the  House  accept  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

This  bUl  Is  Important  as  a  vital  conserva- 
tion measure;  its  enactment  Into  law  would 
contribute  graaUy  to  tbe  preeervatton  of  an 
Industry  and  a  natural  resouroe  fsfntlnl  to 
the  economy  of  the  Nation.  It  la  ^it^innl  to 
prevent  surface  water  from  entering  aiyn 
flooding  anthracite  mines,  and  embodies  a 
Federal-aid  program  which  has  the  atpproviiL 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
expenditure  of  the  money  authoriaed.  trivial 
when  compared  with  tha  vast  natural  re- 
•ovirces  It  will  save.  Is  contingent  upon  tbe 
State  of  Pennsylvania  contributing  an  equal 
sum  thereto. 

The  Pennsylvania  anthracite -mining  re- 
gion Is  tbe  only  one  In  the  world  of  major 
magnitude.  As  tha  deposits  of  anthracite 
in  the  United  States  are  limited  vlrtiiaUy  to 
Pennsylvania,  the  difficulties  of  this  indus- 
try have  been  commonly  considered  a  State 
rather  than  a  national  problem.  However, 
there  U  also  national  Interest  In  the  con- 
servation and  wise  utilization  of  all  fuel  re- 
sources, In  the  control  of  interstate  water- 
ways, and  In  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
population  of  the  anthracite  region,  about 
1.35  mlllloo  people,  most  of  whom  are  de- 
pendent directly  or  indirectly  up<m  the  an- 
thracite industry  for  their  Uvellhood.  ex- 
ceeds the  ^pulation  of  each  of  14  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Th.e  first  anthracite  was  mined  In  the  year 
1756,  and  in  1768-69  anthracite  mined  from 
a  quarry  or- stripping  in  the  WUkea-Barre 
region  was  transported  down   the  Susque- 


hanna River  for  delivery  to  OulWe. 
n  was  used  in  tbe  forgea  at  the  ■iiisl  to 
make  weapons  for  the  Revolutionary  War. 
An  increase  In  production  ensoed  nntO  tbe 
peak  vras  reached  In  1917;  however,  demand 
has  been  decreeaing  grMfnelly  and  ttm  In- 
dustry and  tbe  regton  have  been  In  a  de- 
preaaed  condition  for  95  years.  Altbovgh 
aathraclte  mining  Is  ttOl  a  major  ptodnuei 
at  mineral  wealth  in  tbe  United  Btatee.  it 
has  shrunk  greatly  In  stature  from  a  ccdos- 
sus  of  Industry  that  during  World  War  I 
employed  180,000  men  and  produosd  100 
mimon  tons  of  anthracite  a  year  to  one  that 
during  1963  employed  but  06.901  men  and 
produced  40,583.956  tons.  lUe  payroll  for 
tlieee  employees  In  19S3  was  ^iprozimately 
•228  mlUlon — more  than  the  payron  for  the 
entire  metal-mlnlng  industry  throughout 
United  Statea  for  that  year — and  the  anthra- 
cite had  a  value  of  $379,714,071. 

Last  year,  production  dropped  to  an  esti- 
mated 37.1  million  tons  and  employment  to 
about  S4,000  men,  the  loweat  in  both  eate- 
gorlea  since  1870.  As  anthracite  Is  aoUl  and 
used  for  heating  homea  and  generatlag  In- 
dustrial power  throughout  the  northeestem 
part  of  the  United  Stotea  and  Canada,  the 
anthracite  Industry  thus  provides  additloskal 
subetantial  revenue  to  railroads,  truOieia. 
and  retailers  in  a  great  number  of  localities. 
The  freight  revenue  frona  transporting  an- 
thracite from  mines,  except  by  tmek,  to  mar- 
ket in  1983  is  estimated  to  be  6110,3S9jOOO. 

The  anthracite  region  covers  about  84(08 
sq[uare  miles  tn  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
8  percent  of  the  area  ot  the  State.  It  Is  tn 
the  heart  of  the  richest  and  most  densely 
populated  area  tn  the  United  Statea.  Every 
important  industry  on  the  north  Atlantic 
coast  Is  wltliin  48-hour  freight  service  of  the 
area.  Seventy  million  people  reside  within 
a  radius  of  BOO  miles  from  the  region,  and 
over  130.000  manufacturing  plants  employ 
8  million  factory  workers  who  receive  mora 
than  eo  percent  of  the  industrial  payroll 
of  America. 

Early  mining  took  only  the  best,  thlckeet. 
and  moet  accessible  anthracite  beds,  and 
little  thought  vras  given  to  conserving  re- 
serves for  the  future.  The  cause  or  blame 
for  the  presence  of  enornK>us  vulumea  of 
water  entering  the  mines  Is  attributable  to 
both  nature  and  man.  Tbe  geologle  atmc- 
ture  of  the  anthracite  measurea  Is  ^plcally 
basin  and  range;  the  beds  dip  trom  the 
mountelnsides  to  the  vaneys  below,  thus 
facUltatlng  the  accimiulatlon  of  vrater.  All 
drainage  in  the  valleys  must  flow  over  the 
coal  measurea.  and  the  anthracite  fields  are 
trafetsed  by  750  miles  of  rivers  and  streams 
in  two  drainage  baalna— the  Buaquehanna 
River  and  the  Delaware  River— Atraddled  by 
the  anthracite  measurea.  Thaae  rivers  and 
streams  normally  loae  water  through  their 
beds,  and  mining  operations  near  or  under 
the  stream  beds  disturb  nattiral  eondltlons. 
adversely  affecting  original  drainage  fadU- 
tiea.  and  Increasing  aeepage  Into  tha  mlaaa. 

Mine  water  orlginatea  as  rainfall.  The 
>  vomma  of  water  entering  mine  trackings 
during  and  after  any  period  of  rainfall  varlas 
greatly  in  adjoining  basins,  and  even  tn  ad- 
joining mines,  because  of  the  dlfferenoea  In 
condition  of  the  strate  as  affected  by  the 
progress  of  extraction  of  the  anthradto,  par- 
tiexUarly  that  from  the  uppermost  beds,  th* 
ratio  between  runoff  and  InJlltratlon  alao 
vanes  for  each  period  of  rainfall  because  of 
variables  tn  the  rate  of  rainfall,  duration  of 
storms,  nature  of  the  terrain,  and  other  fac- 
tors. Pumping  records  maintained  in  each 
of  tbe  four  anthracite  fields  show  that  SO  to 
65  percent  of  a  volume  equal  to  total  annual 
rainfall  during  the  8-year  period  1944-51 
entered  the  mines  either  throu^  surface 
seepage  or  barrter-pUlar  seepage.  In  1  year, 
more  than  300  blUlcm  gallons  of  water  was 
removed  from  the  nUnes,  a  volume  of  vrater 
the  size  of  Lake  T&hoe  in  Califomia  and 
Nevada,  or  S  times  the  sise  of  Lake  Wallen- 
paiipack  near  Scranton,  Pa.    U.8.  Bureau  of 
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ICinas  raoorda  reveal  that  during  the  year 
1944  tliere  waa  14.1  tons  of  water  pumped 
for  each  ton  of  ooal  mined  and  the  com- 
parable figure  for  the  year  1951  was  27.1 
tons. 

The  coAl  production  used  In  arriving  at  the 
above  qiiantlttee  of  water  piunped  included 
production  from  both  water  level  and  other 
mines  from  which  no  Wbter  was  pumped,  and 
the  inclusion  of  such  production  reflects  a 
lower  water  load  than  was  actually  handled. 
In  the  year  1963,  it  was  estimated  that  48 
tons  of  water  was  pimiped  to  the  surface  for 
each  ton  of  anthracite  gained  from  the  deep 
mines.  M«"«"g  men  have  long  realized  that 
the  chief  product  of  anthracite  mines  is  not 
anthracite,  but  water  excess  and  unwanted 
water  that  must  be  removed  from  the  mines 
at  ever-increasing  cost. 

One  hundred  and  six  billion  gallons  of 
water  was  impounded  at  the  end  of  1952  in 
150  i>ools  in  imderground  mine  workings  that 
are  not  tributary  to  present  drainage  sys- 
tems. Often,  pools  of  water  are  in  aban- 
doned mines  because  no  one  is  financially 
interested  in  r«noving  them.  The  water  has 
accumulated  because  pumping  waa  stopped. 
The  cqjMrator  of  the  adjoining  active  prop- 
erty takes  Jiist  enough  action  to  protect  his 
own  property  and  the  lives  of  his  workmen. 
If  this  active  mine,  in  turn,  ceases  operation 
tot  any  reason  whatsoever,  the  same  proce- 
dure is  followed,  resulting  in  enlargement  of 
the  pool  and  possibly  a  rise  in  the  altitude 
of  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  some  mines, 
pools  of  water  have  been  formed  purposely 
to  create  a  stabilizing  effect  and  reduce  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  exerted  on  the  barrier 
pillars  by  the  water  in  the  abandoned  mines. 
Factual  data  procured  in  1948  show  141 
water  pools  in  abandoned  stripping  excava- 
tions, new  pools  being  formed,  and  old  pools 
being  filled  or  drained  by  active  stripping 
operations.  These  pools  contained  2.3  billion 
gallons  of  water  and  affected  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  some  underground  mines,  in  addition 
to  making  future  underground  operations 
haaardous. 

The  principal  function  of  a  barrier  pillar 
in  anthracite  mining  operations  is  to  act  as  a 
dam  to  prevent  water  that  accimiulates  in  a 
mine  from  suddenly  breaking  into  an  adja- 
cent mine  or  into  adjacent  mine  workings 
and  causing  loss  of  life,  property,  or  both. 
The  barrier-pillar  system  in  the  anthracite 
region,  except  for  a  few  pillars  in  one  dis- 
trict, consists  of  433  barrier  pillars,  affecting 
218  mines,  totaling  344  miles  in  length,  and 
confining  the  150  underground  pools  men- 
tioned previously.  Prior  to  1891,  when  es- 
tablishment of  natural  barriers  was  made 
compulsory,  openings  were  driven  into  ad- 
joining properties  and  mines,  thus  making 
connections  which  have  come  to  plague  the 
industry  in  that  they  permit  the  diversion 
of  water  from  one  mine  to  another.  It  is 
impossible,  from  economic  and  practical 
standpoints,  to  construct  artificial  barriers 
to  prevent  the  free  flow  of  water  from  aban- 
doned mines  into  active  mines,  where  it  must 
be  handled  by  the  operator  in  order  to  con- 
tinue mining.  This  increasing  burden  has 
greatly  affected  the  economics  of  the  indus- 
try since  1930,  when  large-scale  abandon- 
ment of  mines  and  properties  began. 

The  acidity  of  antliraclte  mine  water  is 
such  that  It  Is  destructive  eventually  to  any 
base  metal  or  alloy  that  has  been  used  to 
date.  So  long  as  the  mines  continue  to  op- 
erate, the  Industry  and  the  State  will  be 
confronted  with  the  matter  of  mine  drain- 
age, whether  It  will  continue  to  enter  and 
pollute  the  streams  as  acid  mine  water  as  it 
does  at  present,  or  whether  a  substantial 
part  of  the  rainfall  will  be  diverted  from 
the  mines  and  directly  into  the  streams. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs  depends  to  a  large  degree,  on  her  suc- 
cess In  maintaining  supplies  of  minerals  that 
are  essential  to  her  Industrial  well-being. 
The  industrial  significance  of  coal  is  that  it 


is  the  primary  requisite  for  making  steel, 
and  the  distribution  of  coal  reserves  wlllj  con- 
tinue to  be  the  principal  factor  detern)inlng 
the  industrial  pattern  of  the  world  m  to- 
morrow. The  significance  of  conserving  the 
anthracite  reserves  of  Pennsylvania  fof  the 
Nation  Is  of  paramount  Importance,  and 
their  Judicious  conservation  is  a  responMbll- 
ity  of  Qovernment.  As  of  January  1952. 
recoverable  reserves  of  anthracite  werfl  15.2 
billion  tons.  A  prime  objective  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  conserve  this  valuable  natural 
resource  so  that  the  reserves  menaced  tjy  ac- 
cumulation of  water  will  not  be  10|t  to 
present  and  future  generations. 

While  the  anthracite  Industry  is  beset 
with  many  other  problems,  arising  chiefly 
out  of  the  competition  from  fuel  oU  and 
natural  gas,  the  most  threatening  singly  dif- 
flcxilty  that  might  bring  the  minihg  of 
anthracite  to  an  end  is  the  mine-water  prob- 
lem. The  industry,  collectively  or  by  indi- 
vidual companies.  Is  neither  physicall)r  nor 
financially  able  to  execute  a  plan  for  itt  own 
salvation.  Therefore,  it  is  the  responsibility 
first  of  the  Federal  Government  to  makte  the 
necessary  funds  available  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  to  provide  funds 
and  the  initiative  for  further  preventilon  of 
water  from  entering  the  active  mines,  fither 
through  surface  construction  and/or  ttfte  in- 
stallation of  adequate  pumping  facillttes  at 
strategic  locations.  It  is  essential  to  protect 
the  public  interest  and  permit  the  invest- 
ment in  the  anthracite  industry  to  l^ve  a 
change  in  peacetime  to  remain  long  ehough 
to  exist  in  wartime. 

Recognizing  this  situation  tuid  the!  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  industry,  thel  1953 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania appropriated  llVj  million.  fQr  the 
biennlum  ending  May  31.  1955,  to  bei  used 
by  the  State  department  of  mines  "ft^r  the 
sealing  and  dewatering  of.  and  extinguish- 
ment of  fires,  in  abandoned  coal  is|lnes." 
Pumps  that  have  been  installed  at  laban- 
doned  mines  are  being  maintained  fe|y  the 
coal  companies.  Some  of  these  fundJB.  to- 
gether with  other  moneys  paid  by  the  com- 
panies in  accordance  with  the  State  strip 
pit  law,  have  been  used  to  fill  stripplt^g  ex- 
cavations, thereby  preventing  the  fl4>w  of 
surface  water  into  underground  opert^tions. 
These  fluids  have  been  exhausted.  Ah  An- 
thracite Mine  Drainage  Study  Comiii|ission 
appointed  by  ex-Governor  Pine,  of  Petiinsyl- 
vania.  has  recommended  to  the  Garrernor 
a  mine  rehabilitation  program  invoking  a 
total  expenditure  of  $17  million  by  thej  State 
and  employment  of  2,634  men. 

The  steady  abandonment  of  mino^  over 
the  past  25  years  has  aggravated  the  -^ater- 
floodlng  problem  for  mines  remaining  in 
operation  to  the  critical  p>olnt  wherje  an- 
thracite in  a  usable  state  for  future  gfnera- 
tlons  Is  now  seriously  threatened.  lOj  light 
of  this  critical  condition,  constituting  A  state 
of  emergency,  the  proposed  Federal  aid  Iwould 
help  provide  a  continuing  source  of  Supply 
for  anthracite  users,  fuel  insurance  iluring 
national  emergencies,  availability  to  niijtional 
economic  expansion  as  technology  develops 
new  uses,  Insurance  against  ultimate  deple- 
tion of  domestic  oil  and  gas  resource^,  and 
continued  employment  of  miners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7066  became  Pub- 
lic Law  162  of  the  84th  Congress  on  July 
15,  1955.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind 
as  to  its  necessity  today. '^ 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  our 
colleague  [Mr.  Flood],  in  like  njinner 
told  of  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  7066  on  that  same  day — stp  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  101,  part 
8,  page  9919. 

Since  that  statement  I  made  ioi  1955 


conditions  in  the  anthracite  mines 
worsened. 


Following  are  some  statistics  I  Just 
received  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  under 
date  of  July  20 : 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mine  Drainage  Act, 
Public  Law  162  of  the  84th  Congress, 
provides  for  Federal  contributions  not 
to  exceed  $8,500,000  to  be  matched  by 
a  similar  amount  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  ap- 
proximately $10  million  unused,  or  not 
obligated. 

Scheduled  for  tomorrow,  July  31.  1962. 
is  H.R.  4094  which  will  amend  Public 
Law  162  of  the  84th  Congress. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  reserve 
$2  million  as  the  Federal  share  of  the 
remaining  balance,  to  be  matched  by  $2 
million  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, leaving  a  total  of  $6  million  for 
the  purposes  of  H.R.  4094. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  necessary  to  con- 
tinue our  mine  drainage  program,  not 
only  to  save  life  and  property,  but  to 
make  it  possible  to  recover  the  coal  now 
inundated  if  we  are  to  produce  the  an- 
thracite tonnage  which  the  experts  all 
agree  will  soon  be  needed  both  on  the 
domestic  and  defense  fronts,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  what  the  demand  for  coal  will  be 
should  war  occur  on  a  large  scale  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, gentlemen,  coal  and  steel  are  the 
sinews  of  war.  We  cannot  let  our  guard 
down  in  an  unguarded  moment.  It  is 
not  only  vital  to  preserve  our  anthra- 
cite, but  to  continue  the  mine  drainage 
program  to  make  the  coal  available  for 
whatever  purposes  it  might  be  needed. 
either  domestic  or  defense. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  H.R.  8900 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
earlier  this  month  the  Congressional 
Record  was  filled  with  statements  laud- 
ing the  contributions  which  the  land- 
grant  colleges  have  made  to  the  educa- 
tion of  Americans,  to  our  agricultural 
and  scientific  progress,  and  to  our  econ- 
omy. These  statements,  made  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  marked  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act,  which 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  our 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Land  Grant  College  Act  was 
widely  hailed  for  revolutionizing  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  by  bring- 
ing it  within  the  reach  of  every  ijerson 
with  the  ability  to  pursue  It.  Member 
after  Member  saluted  the  benefits  which 
have  flowed  from  this  one  farseeing  act 
of  Congress. 

The  concept  of  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862 — opening   the   door    to   college   to 


everyone  with  the  will  and  abUlty  to 
learn — will  have  little  meaning  to  tbe 
.studentfi  of  the  late  1060's  if  there  U  no 
room  for  than  In  our  Nation's  coUeffee 
and  universities.  In  the  academic  year 
HLst  passed,  there  were  3.9  million  stu- 
dents enrollikl  in  higher  education  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States.  By  1970, 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  6.9  mil- 
lion student)  will  be  seeldng  admission 
to  our  coUeKes  and  universities.  These 
.students  will  have  the  will  and  ability, 
but  they  will  need  space. 

Both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
ihe  Senate  have  approved  bills  to  assist 
in  providing  classrooms.  laboratories, 
and  libraries  for  this  spiraling  college 
population.  This  legislation  now  is  in 
conference.  I  hope  that  the  conferees 
will  be  able  ix)  reach  a  compromise,  and 
that  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept their  report,  so  that  higher  edu- 
cation in  1962  may  go  forward  as  it  did 
in  1862. 

H.R.  8900.  the  bill  pending  in  the  con- 
ference committee,  is  not  confined  to  the 
68  land-grant  colleges.  It  would  apply 
to  all  academically  qualified  higher  edu- 
cation institutions.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
.statistics  on  the  structure  of  our  higher 
education  sy^tem  today. 

Of  the  2,040  existing  institutions,  721 
are  publicly  owned  and  1,319  are  pri- 
vately operated.  The  public  institutions 
include  393  State  and  328  district  or  city- 
operated  institutions. 

The  private  iivstitutions  include  475 
which  are  related  to  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, 308  which  are  related  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  24  related  to  other 
churches,  and  512  which  are  inde- 
i>endently  op'^rated  and  have  no  church 
connection. 

These  flguies  include  both  the  junior 
colleges,  which  generally  offer  a  2-year 
higher  education  program,  and  the  4- 
year  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  types  of  higher  edu- 
cation institutions,  public  and  private, 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  education  of  American  youth  and  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  research 
in  our  country. 


THE  BILIJE  SOL  ESTES  CASE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  PountaikI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  stories 
were  published  yesterday  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  allegedly  re- 
lating to  testimony  taken  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee 
in  executive  session  from  William  E. 
Morris.  The  stories  imply  that  the 
v^riters  have  confidential  information 
concerning  the  Morris  testimony,  but 
do  not  identify  the  source  of  such  pur- 
ported Information. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  dignify  such 
speculative  reports  by  conunenting  on 
ihem,  I  believe  I  should  set  the  record 
straight. 


Since  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Morris  has 
not  yet  been  released  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  it 
publicly  at  this  time.  However,  I  can 
state  that  the  implication  that  it  involves 
a  number  of  Congressmen  in  previously 
undisclosed  dealings  with  Billle  Sol  Estes 
is  CMnidetely  inaccurate. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that 
there  has  been  no  pressure  placed  on 
me  nor  have  I  received  any  request  to 
suppress  publication  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  Morris  testimony.  F^lrthe^more, 
so  far  as'  I  am  aware,  no  such  pressure 
or  request  has  been  received  by  anyone 
else  connected  with  the  subcommittee, 
nor  do  I  know  of  any  tiehind  the  scenes 
maneuvers  to  prevent  the  release  of  this 
testimony. 

The  allegation  that  the  subconunittee 
has  been  sitting  on  the  Morris  testi- 
mony is  completely  unwarranted.  It 
was  stated  publicly  shortly  after  the 
testimony  was  taken  and  has  been  re- 
peated on  many  occasions  since  that  time 
that  all  significant  information  ob- 
tained through  the  interrogation  of 
William  Morris  will  be  made  a  matter 
of  public  record  by  the  committee. 

The  Morris  testimony  has  not  yet  been 
made  public  because  the  subcommittee 
has  been  and  still  is  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  further  information  concern- 
ing some  of  the  matters  to  which  he 
testified.  The  procedure  being  followed 
by  the  subcommittee,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  has  the  full  approval  of  both 
majority  and  minority  members. 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OP  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  WaggonnerI  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  House  Joint 
resolution  calling  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constituticm  of  the  United  States  to 
require  the  p<vular  election  of  all  Fed- 
eral Judges,  including  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  serve 
as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  who 
shall  not  have  had  at  least  15  years  of 
legal  experience  after  being  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  law,  including  not  less 
than  6  years  of  experience  as  a  judge. 

It  has  now  become  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  to  interpose  itself  between 
the  [>eople  and  the  Federal  bench  in  order 
to  reinsure  the  domestic  tranquility  for 
which  our  independence  was  first  de- 
clared. 

Whereas  we  once  enjoyed  the  security 
of  what  we  called  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, we  now  find  ourselves  subjected  to 
the  capricious  whimsies  of  the  nine  men 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  their  self- 
styled  laws  of  the  land. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
reversal  of  the  separate-but-equal  tra- 
dition, not  because  the  Constitution  it- 
self has  changed,  but  because  of  the 
foreign  social  id^logy  of  the  Court.  We 
have  seen  the  Supreme  Court  Intrude 
itself  in  the  area  of  apportionment 
without  a  shred  of  constitutional  back- 


ing. We  find  to  our  dismay  and  frisht 
tha,t.  atanoBt  100  percent  of  the  time  in 
recent  years,  when  there  has  been  a 
question  of  communism  versus  democ- 
racy, the  Court  has  found  in  favor  of 
communism.  And.  in  recent  weeks,  the 
Court,  in  effect,  removed  the  Almighty 
through  the  back  door  of  our  schools 
and  on  the  same  day  opened  wide  the 
front  door  to  the  flood  of  obscene  litera- 
ture. 

It  has  lieen  advocated  by  some  that  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  either 
singly  or  collectively,  should,  and  of  a 
right  ought  to  be  impeached.  As  a 
(Shictical  matter,  however,  there  ae&aas 
to  be  no  possibility  of  obtaining  either 
the  votes  to  impeach  or  the  irrefutable 
proof  necessary  to  convict.  Such  an  ac- 
Uon,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  feasible. 

Nor  would  this  course  provide  us  more 
than  a  day's  relief,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, for  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  bench 
would  be  filled  again  by  the  appointment 
of  others  of  the  same  convictions  and 
once  more  we  would  have  come  full- 
circle. 

There  is  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  some  change  must  be  made 
in  the  Federal  judiciary. 

If  all  the  judicial  districts  of  the 
United  States  were  presided  over  by  men 
of  the  same  competence,  skill,  and  honor 
as  we  have  in  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana,  this  problem  would  not  con- 
front us  today.  But  sadly,  this  is  not 
the  case. 

There  are  two  avenues  open  to  us: 
election  or  appointment.  The  only  per- 
manent and,  at  the  same  time,  demo- 
cratic process  by  which  the  members  of 
the  Federal  judiciary  can  be  made  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  peoide.  is  to 
require  that  they  face  periodic  account- 
ing for  what  they  have  done. 

The  elective  system  is  the  only  one 
with  its  own  built-in  protection.  Should 
time  prove  that  an  error  in  selection  has 
been  made,  the  mistake  can  be  recti- 
fied and  the  unqualified  member  re- 
moved. 

Under  the  appointive  system,  there  is 
no  escaping  the  hazard  of  political 
payola. 

Some  have  contended  that  the  elec- 
tive system  would  put  the  judiciary  in 
politics  and  that  to  do  so  would  be  un- 
wise. This  argument  falls  of  its  own 
flimsy  weight  because  it  is  undeniable 
that  they  are  already  in  politics. 

Since  taking  ofllce  in  1960,  the  Presi- 
dent has  nominated  111  Ufetime  Judges. 
100  of  whom  have  been  Democrats. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
record  substantiates  that  these  men  are 
already  waist  deep  in  politics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  because  the 
judiciary  is  in  politics  that  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  I  am  presenting 
is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  bring  back  to 
the  Judicial  arm  of  the  Government  some 
vestige  of  the  acute  sense  of  honor  and 
integrity  with  which  it  was  once  blessed. 

It  is  a  historic  part  of  Jurisprudence 
that  litigants  must  approach  the  bar  of 
justice  with  clean  hands,  that  is,  free 
from  reproach  in  their  conduct.  Re- 
gretfully, it  is  now  necessary  that  we 
enact  legislation  to  insure  this  same 
standard  for  the  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 
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This  bUl  wiU  have  that  effect  and  I 
<!>oy*v»*!"^  it  to  you  tox  consklwatton. 


UBERIA  Ara>  OUINBA 

^Si.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanhnous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcobs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  we  observed  the  115th  anni- 
versary of  the  Independence  of  Liberia, 
and  the  reception  given  by  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Peal  on  that  occasion  wHl  long 
live  in  the  memories  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  whose  presence  was  a 
reflection  of  the  pride  of  all  Americans 
in  this  Aflrlcan  nation  that  has  enjoyed 
115  years  of  sovereignty.  The  bonds  be- 
tween Liberia  and  the  United  States  are 
as  close  as  the  bond  between  child  and 
parent.  Liberia  has  fulfilled  our  every 
expectation  and  for  the  future  we  have 
the  assurance  of  a  limitless  development 
on  the  pattern  of  our  own  American 
development.  To  Liberia,  to  President 
Tubman,  his  coworkers  In  Government, 
and  to  all  the  people  of  this  African  land 
the  freedom  of  which  is  115  years  old 
go  our  congratulations  and  every  good 
wish. 

President  Tubman,  our  stout  friend, 
has  had  a  faith  in  the  President  of 
Gxiinea  that  has  never  wavered.  When 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  visited 
with  President  Tubman  in  the  fall  of 
19607  he  talked  with  us  at  great  length 
concerning  the  problems  that  faced  Li- 
beria's neighbor,  Guinea,  when  it  at- 
tained its  independence  and  of  his  effort 
to  get  from  our  Government  in  the  time 
of  immediate  need  some  help  for  Guinea. 
He  told  our  subcommittee  that  he  was 
firmly  convinced,  that  Sekou  Tour6  was 
neither  a  Communist  nor  a  sjonpathizer 
with  the  Communist  Ideology. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  African  Subcommittee  be- 
lieved in  the  democratic  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  the  President  of  Guinea,  even 
when  there  were  some  in  our  country 
who  doubted. 

On  April  6  of  this  year  the  Parliament 
of  Guinea  passed  a  law  that  gave  guar- 
antees, protection,  and  encouragement 
of  foreign  investment  in  Guinea.  It 
gave  protection  against  all  forms  of  ex- 
prcHiriation  or  nattonalization  and  also 
as  a  further  encouragement  of  foreign 
investments  granted  foreign  firms  par- 
tial or  total  tax  exemption  that  could 
run  as  long  as  25  years.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  country  that  t^r  enactment  of  its 
legislative  body  has  given  more  satisfac- 
torily complete  guarantees. 

Later  a  delegation  from  Guinea  visited 
Washington  and  an;)eared  at  a  session 
of  the  African  Subcommittee.  1  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  the  state- 
ment made  at  that  time  by  Minister  Dia- 
kite: 

CaXI.  OM  AnOCAM  SUBOOMIOTTSK  OT  THE  HOXJSK 

Fcmziair     Awraaa     Comicxrbi     bt     thx 
GunfSAif  ■ooMOMic  Itiagow 
(Headed  by  tbe  Honorable  ICoussa  Dlaklte. 
Minister    and    fo^emor    of    tbe    Bank    of 

Guinea;  the  Honorable  Alassane  Diop.  Minis- 


ter of  Teleeonnnunlcatlom;  His  Kxcelli^cy, 
Dr.  Seydon  Conte.  Ambassador  of  the  Re(tub- 
lle  of  Qulnea:  the  Honorable  Alpha  AMon- 
laye  DiaUo,  Director  de  Cabinet.  Mlnistijy  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  the  Hooorable  Mamadon  Ba. 
dtrector  at  tbe  Credit  National  Bank.) 

XINiaTBt    DIAKITE'S    PSESEMTATION 

It  l8  a  great  honor  and  a  great  Jo«  for 
myself  and  for  the  entire  Gulnean  Ecoopmic 
Mission  to  be  received  by  the  dlstlngul^bed 
members  of  this  subccnrjnlttee. 

We  came  here  to  meet  the  great  and  gen- 
erous Amo-lcan  people.  We  also  came  ti^  ask 
for  aid  In  our  development.  We  also  caai^e  to 
enlarge  the  economic  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries  in  order  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guinea  to  make  up  for  ccntyrles 
of  delay.  Our  coming  here  is  also  an  flffort 
to  bring  a  further  contribution  to  Interna- 
tional aoUdarlty. 

In  this  century  of  speed,  when  geographical 
distances  are  measured  In  terms  of  tlniie,  of 
short  times,  the  United  States  is  brtt^ght 
closer  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and,  particu- 
larly, we  feel  that  the  underdevelopmstit  of 
our  countries  can  be  studied  by  the  TJjilted 
States  In  the  manner  they  have  studied  «>ther 
parts  of  the  world,  Europe  and  Asia. 

Our  purpose  Is  not  to  compare  standards 
ol  living  or  means  of  livelihood  but  Bother 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  Am«rican 
people. 

Upon  gaining  Independence  we  t<K)k  a 
good  look  at  ourselves  and  found  thai  our 
country  was  endowed  with  great  mlheral 
resources:  diamonds,  gold.  Iron  ore.  bat^xlte. 
and  BO  forth,  but  that  in  order  to  d«telop 
them  we  needed  both  technicians  and  cajpital 
resources. 

Because  of  the  choice  It  made  In  19SQ,  the 
Republic  of  Guinea  was  deprived  ovetiiight 
of  the  technicians  that  had  been  employed 
there  and  of  whatever  few  economic  prc^Jects 
existed  in  our  country. 

The  first  days  were  difficult.  GulneA  was 
forced  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  sudden 
departure  of  French  technicians  and  busi- 
nesses, with  Its  own  structures  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  business  firms  were  no  longer  doing 
business,  so  we  had  to  set  up  our  ow»^  na- 
tional Institutions.  Banks  were  cut  off  [from 
their  credit  resources,  so  we  had  to  set  up 
oiur  own.  The  monetary  problem  we  had  to 
solve  by  creating  our  own  ciirrency. 

Many  people,  Ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  birth  of  our  nation,  circulated  ntmors 
to  the  effect  that  we  were  Communists:!  but. 
Indeed,  we  have  never  been  Communists 
either  In  theory  or  In  practice. 

The  Communist  doctrine  is  founded  0^  the 
theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth — but  we 
had  nothing.  How  could  we  talk  oH  dis- 
tributing It?  Indeed,  this  Ls  not  our  con- 
cern now;  we  are  too  busy  trying  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  that  is  wl|y  we 
came  to  the  United  States. 

We  shall  leave  It  to  succeeding  generations 
to  worry  about  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Before  we  came  to  this  country,  our  Par- 
liament passed  a  law,  on  AprU  6,  1962,  "bnder 
which  the  Oovemment  of  Guinea  gn^an- 
teee,  protects,  and  encourages  foreign  invest- 
ments In  our  country.  We  will  prot^ft  all 
foreign  Investments  In  Guinea  against  any 
form  of  Expropriation  or  natlonallalttlon. 
Furthermore,  any  Industry  producing  koods 
for  national  consiunptlon  in  Guinea  ^U  be 
protected  against  foreign  competition. 

Furthermore,  we  encourage  foreign  llivest- 
ments  in  Guinea  by  granting  foreign  firms 
peu-tial  or  total  tax  exemption  that  caQi  run 
up  to  6,  iO.  and  even  25  years. 

We  guarantee  that  foreign  investocs  will 
be  free  to  repatriate  their  capital,  profits, 
dividends.  Interests,  and  the  savings  ot|  their 
nationals  in  Guinea. 

In  passing  this  law  and  In  sending  this 
delegation  to  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment ot  Guinea  is  demonstrating  its  deter- 
mination to  industriallae  the  country  in  co- 


operation   with    the    U.S.   Government    aiKl 
private  investors. 

Better  yet,  today.  In  the  next  hour  or  so, 
we  will  sign  an  Investment  guarantee  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  with  great 
pleasure,  great  pride,  and  in  a  spirit  of  op- 
timism. Pleasure  at  having  made  ourselves 
understood  by  the  American  people.  Pride 
at  being  able  to  sign  this  agreement.  And 
optimism  because  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
once  this  agreement  Is  made  public,  U.S. 
private  capital  will  start  to  flow  into  Guinea 
for  the  best  interest  of  both  countries. 

Our  new  legislation  provides  for  many 
forms  of  possible  Investment  projects: 

First,  to  those  industries  more  concerned 
with  the  security  of  their  investments,  it 
will  be  possible  to  enter  into  a  partnership 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Guinea.  ^ 
Second,  others  will  be  able  to  operate  their 
own  business  to  carry  out  one  of  the  proj- 
ects called  for  in  our  development  plan,  or 
any  other  projects  they  find  of  interest.  In 
addition  to  this  advantage,  many  others  can 
be  worked  out  and  inserted  in  the  conven- 
tion to  be  discussed  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  Government  of  Guinea  and  the  firm. 

When  I  speak  of  a  development  plan, 
many  p>eople  may  feel  that  our  plan  is  a 
far  cry  from  all-out  planning  or  democratic 
planning. 

But  in  a  country  where  everything  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  field  of  economics 
it  is  essential  to  establish  priorities  and  this 
was  our  purpose  in  setting  up  a  plan.  We 
are  most  Interested  in  the  progress  of  our 
people.  In  order  to  carry  out  ovu-  develop- 
ment programs  we  have  determined  that  our 
greatest  needs  can  be  listed  as  follows:  ma- 
chinery for  Industrialization,  technicians. 
and  financing. 

We  therefore  came  here  to  promote  and 
expand  cooperation  between  Guinea  and 
the  United  States. 

We  have  to  thank  the  VS.  Government, 
the  Congress,  and  the  American  people  for 
the  assistance  they  have  already  given  from 
the  very  first  days  of  our  independence. 

But  we  will  not  hesitate  to  state  our  needs 
because  they  are  purely  human  and,  in  this 
world  of  interdependence,  they  are  common 
to  all  peoples. 

We  may  be  accused  of  being  impatient  and 
demanding:  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  poor  to 
be  so.  As  for  the  United  States,  its  priv- 
ilege is  to  have  means  and  to  be  faced  with 
men  with  no  means  at  all. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  It  took  from 
2  to  3  months  to  come  to  the  United  States 
from  our  country. 

Today  communications  have  reduced  times 
and  distances  and  made  it  possible  for  an 
ever-increasing  expansion  of  human  con- 
tracts. 

Today  we  are  6  hours  from  New  York  by 
Jet.  We  have  direct  radio  and  other  com- 
munications. We  can  communicate  better 
every  day.  And  every  day  we  must  develop 
the  feeling  that  we  are  close  to  <me  an- 
other— that  we  are  next-door  neighbors. 

Thanks  to  you,  Europe  made  a  spectacular 
recovery  after  the  war.  Thanks  to  you,  Asia 
Is  now  on  the  path  of  rapid  development. 

As  a  group  of  newly  Independent,  emerg- 
ing nations.  Africa  Is  now  faced  with  its 
own  development  problems  and  it  turns  to 
the  United  States  for  assistance  in  solving 
them.  Dont  be  afraid  by  tlietr  macrnitude; 
we  did  not  overstate  them.  Try  and  under- 
stand them  as  we  understand  the  tremen- 
dous task  that  challenges  the  United  States. 
I  am  certain  that  our  cooperation  will  de- 
velop and  expand  In  the  future,  together 
with  the  friendship  between  our  two  peoples. 


-  il 


MORE  MINORITY  STAFF  MEMBERS 
NEEDED  ON  COMMITTEES 

Mrs.  WETS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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Iowa  [Mr.  SchwxngelI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.MOSE     MINOirrT     STAfT     MEMBERS     NEF.DED     ON 

coMurrrzES 

Mr  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  trying  to 
bi-ing  about  a  better  balance  between 
the  number  of  minority  and  majority 
members  on  committee  staffs.  To  that 
end,  I  have  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 570  which  is  pending  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

As  more  people  become  aware  of  the 
Kreat  imbalance  which  now  exists,  they 
are  struck  by  the  injustice  of  such  a 
.situation,  realizing  that  it  not  only 
handicaps  the  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  but  the  people  they  represent 
a.s  well. 

To  keep  my  colleagues  advised  about 
additional  support  for  our  effort  to 
secure  more  staff  employees  re^Mnsible 
to  the  minority,  I  call  attention  to  a  let- 
ter from  John  8.  Carlson,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.. 
which  was  printed  in  the  July  15  issue  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  an 
editorial,  "Two  Party  Protection."  which 
appeared  in  the  July  12  edition  of  the 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  Union  This  material 
follows: 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Herald  Tribune    July 
15.  1062] 
Republican  Concbessmen  Abe  Hobbled 
To  THE  New  Yobk  Hkbald  TaiBtTNE 

Have  the  DemocraU  of  Congress  forgotten 
ttiat  the  legislative  branch  Is  bipartisan? 
By  recent  count.  12  DemocraU  for  every  Re- 
piibiican  man  the  staffs  of  the  committees  of 
our  Congress:  993  Democrats  and  84  Repub- 
licans make  up  the  stafTs  of  the  4S  congres- 
sional committees 

The  committees  are  composed  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  chairman 
and  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  each 
IS  swarded  to  the  majority  party.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Democratic  Party  controls  both 
Hr)ii8es  of  Congress. 

These  conunittees  study  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  specific  subjects;  Agriculture,  appro- 
priations, armed  services,  foreign  affairs,  et 
cetera. 

The  members  of  the  committee  staffs  are 
selected  by  the  chairmen  and  frequently 
continue  in  th*lr  positions  for  many  years. 
Their  functions  are  important  and  mani- 
fuld. 

Representative  Pbed  Schwencel.  Repub- 
lican, from  Iowa,  has  provided  data  on  each 
(»f  the  major  committees  in  both  Houses. 
These  data,  collected  by  Senator  Casl  T. 
Curtis,  of  Nebraska,  and  Representative 
Schwencel,  reveal  an  unwholesome  Im- 
balance of  representation  which  requires  im- 
mediate remedial  action. 

The  Republicans  do  not  have  a  single  repre- 
senutive  on  the  staffs  of  12  major  commit- 
tees. The  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
both  Houses  have  no  Republican  staff  mem- 
bers On  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  TaxaUon,  the  Democrats 
have  19.  whUe  the  Republicans  have  none. 
Seventeen  conunittees  have  1  Republican 
staff  member  serving  with  an  average  of  15 
Democrats. 

Five  or  more  Democrats  are  on  the  staffs 
of  41  of  the  48  conunittees,  while  Republicans 
have  Ave  or  more  sUff  members  on  only  3 
committees. 

Monopoly  of  sUff  talent  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  unavoidably  reduces  the  effec- 


tiveness of  Republican  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. When  a  Republican  conunittee 
member  or  other  Republican  Member  erf  one 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress  desires  information 
or  briefing  on  the  basic  Issues  involved  in 
controversial  legislation,  his  situation  is  di- 
rectly comparable  to  a  party  to  a  lawsuit 
having  the  attorneys  for  the  opposition  as 
his   sole   source  of  information   and   advice. 

If  we  assiune  that  some  members  of  the 
staffs  aspire  to  be  completely  objective,  we 
must  realize  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
furnish  unbiased  advice  or  opinions  con- 
trary to  their  deep-seated  political  convic- 
tions. Certainly  their  efforts  will  not.  in 
normal  consequence,  provide  optlmvun  re- 
sults for  the  opposition  party. 

House  Resolution  570  has  been  introduced 
by  Repreaentattve  Schwencel.  It  seeks  to 
obtain  a  minority-majority  staff  proportion 
of  40  to  80.  Senator  Cuaris  has  introduced 
a  comparable  resolution  in  the  Senate.  All 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  piuport  to 
believe  in  bipartisan  representative  govern- 
ment should  support  these  resolutions 
wholeheartedly.  Any  Member  of  either 
House  of  Congress  who  opposes  or  who  de- 
lays the  correction  of  this  gross  discrepancy 
in  representation  should  be  challenged  to 
show  how  the  imbalance  in  staff  member- 
ship is  consistent  with  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Without  exception,  every  person  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject  matter 
of  this  letter  has  t>een  astounded.  No  doubt 
exlsu  in  my  mind  thst  public  knowledge  of 
this  Inordinately  discrepant  representation 
will  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  immediate 
remedial  legislation 

John  S.  Caklson. 

Tulsa.  Okla. 


1  From   the  San  Diego  Union,  July  12.   1962) 

Two-Pabtt  Pbotection 
Republican   Governors   are   the   latest   to 
add  their  voice  to  the  plea  for  more  minority 
party  staff  members  of  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Statistics  bear  out  their  concern.  The 
Democratic  nuijority  in  the  Senate  is  roughly 

2  to  1;  committee  staffs  are  divided  483  for 
the  Democrats  and  39  for  the  Republicans. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
Democratic  Oangreasmen  hold  a  S-to-2  mar- 
gin, the  staff  assignments  favor  the  majority 
531  to  45. 

Senator  Cael  Cuxtis.  Republican,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Representatives  Thomas  Cttb- 
ns.  Republican,  of  Missouri,  and  Pazn 
ScHWENozL,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  are  leading 
the  movement  for  a  more  equitable  divisicm. 
Their  argtunent:  stronger  minority  staffs 
would  reduce  dependence  on  the  executive 
branch. 

The  Billle  Sol  Estes  scandal  shows  the 
need  tor  staff  work  for  both  ]>arties.  Beyond 
that,  the  future  of  the  two-party  system 
may  l>e  dependent  upon  the  ability  to  mount 
an  effective  opposition,  based  on  thorough 
staff  work,  in  Congress. 


CLEAN  WATERS.  U.S.A. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [liAr.  Cxtnninchaic]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
problem  which  confronts  every  part  of 
the  Nation  is  water — an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  clean  water.  The  Congress  has 
recognized  this  problem  in  many  ways — 
authorizing    and    providing    ftmds    for 


irrigation  and  reclamation  projects,  re- 
search activities  in  the  saline  water 
field,  assistance  to  ccHnmuiUties  in  pro- 
viding treatment  plants,  constructimi  of 
such  gigantic  programs  as  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  for  control  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  impounding  of  huge  quanti- 
ties of  water  for  safe  and  effective  re- 
lease. 

This  interest  in  pure  water  is  shared 
by  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life,  but 
especially  by  those  who  spend  time  out- 
doors and  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  flsh  and  wildlife.  Such 
a  group  is  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

In  a  speech  before  the  South  Dakota 
convention  of  the  league,  a  distinguished 
Omaha  attorney.  John  Samson,  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "Clean  Waters.  U.S.A." 
His  comments  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  us  and  they  carry  special  sig- 
nificance in  view  of  Mr.  Samson's  mem- 
bership for  the  past  3  years  on  the 
President's  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
visory Board. 

Mr.  Samson's  address  follows: 


Clean  WATxas,  U.8-A. 
(Address  by  John  S.  Samson,  chairman  of 
Nebraska  Water  Pollution  Control  Council, 
member  of  the  Water  PoUutkMi  Control 
Advisory  Board.  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C..  be- 
fore the  State  convention  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  South  Dakota 
division,  at  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  on  June 
9.  1982) 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  State  convention  of  this 
grand  organization  tonight. 

It  might  be  well  to  refresh  our  recoUec- 
tions  as  to  the  fimdamental  principles  on 
whose  solid  foimdation  the  Izaak  Walton 
league  of  America,  with  its  various  divisions 
Is  based.  We  can  proudly  say  that  our  ob- 
jects are:  "To  develop  opportunities  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  great  outdoors  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  character  building  and 
the  spiritual  and  physical  develc^ment  of 
our  people;  to  encourage  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  woods,  wild  flowers,  and  wUd 
life;  to  safeguard  the  public  liealth  and  con- 
serre  aquatic  life  by  the  elimination  of  pol- 
lution to  conserve  our  water  resources;  to 
discharge  unwise  drainage,  and  to  promote 
measiu-es  for  the  prevention  and  ctmtrol  of 
floods:  and  to  restore  and  transmit  to  poster- 
ity the  outdoor  America  of  our  ancestors; 
and  to  promote  means  and  opportunities 
for  the  education  of  the  public  with  respect 
to  such  resources,  and  the  enjoyment  and 
wholesome  utilization  thereof."  and  each  of 
you,  when  you  affixed  yoiu-  signature  to  the 
back  of  the  membership  card,  agreed  to 
support  those  general  fundamentally  sound 
principles. 

As  your  chairman  told  you,  I  have  been  a 
member  for  the  past  3  years  of  the  Presidents 
Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Etsenhower  in  1959.  As 
you  perhaps  know,  this  Board  is  made  up  of 
nine  members  all  appointed  by  the  Pnaldent 
and  by  statute  empowered  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
affecting  the  Federal  Government's  water 
pollution  control  {H-ogram.  We  meet  a  mini- 
mum of  four  times  a  year  in  Washington  or 
at  various  places  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Although  I  make  my  living  in  the  law 
practice,  but  having  been  in  the  water  pc^lu- 
tlon  picture  to  discharge  a  clTlc  duty  only 
for  some  15  or  20  years.  I  found  myself  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  in  company  with  very 
learned  and  dedicated  men  in  matters  re- 
lating to  water  conserration  and  water  man- 
agement. My  fellow  Board  members  are 
engineers,   some    are    public    health   pe<H>le. 
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some  AT*  oonaerffatUmlcta.  Tbej  are  ex- 
perts and  it  mts  ytrj  apparent  to  me  they 
knew  a  great  deal  more  aboot  irater  than  I 
dM. 

To  my  nlnd  nothing  la  more  Important  to 
thU  State  and  to  tlM  Hatlon  than  a  good 
water  poUej.  affeettTelj  eanlMl  oat  at  State 
and  local  levela.  We  have  much  ot  the  know- 
how  aa  It  relatea  to  treating  water  and  to 
protect  the  rivers,  streams  and  estuaries 
from  pollution  to  as8\ire  a  proper  water  sup- 
ply— ^to  laying  down  blueprints,  build  dams. 
Install  the  pipes,  put  up  the  treatment 
plants  and  opmte  the  faculties. 

niea  wlMre  and  why  for  the  ccmdltion 
which  exists.  Tliere  has  been  a  lack  of  pub- 
lic support,  but  because  of  the  activities  of 
this  group  and  many  othen  much  like  It,  I 
sincerely  feel  this  public  apathy  Is  a  matter 
of  the  past. 

In  oiir  struggle  to  gain  public  support  for 
clean  water,  we  must  make  the  public  realize 
that  any  sulistanee  \ised  anywhere  in  our  dv- 
illsKtion  is  likely  in  the  end  to  reach  our 
waterways.  This  is  true  whether  it  is  an 
insecticide  or  pesticide  or  fertlllzo',  whether 
it  is  an  industrial  product  or  an  indiistrial 
waste,  or  a  detergent  from  your  family's 
own  kitchen  or  laundry. 

I  know  you  all  recall  our  great  concern 
when  we  became  aware  of  the  presence  of 
amlnotriazole  \iaed  as  a  spraj  on  cranberries. 
I  can  say,  with  dead  certainty,  that  much 
more  of  this  chemical  ^ray  found  its  way 
Into  oar  drinking  water  than  ever  reached 
the  supermarket  shelf  on  the  cranberries. 
With  the  exception  of  commorcially  unfeasi- 
ble carbon  filter  no  modem  water  treatment 
plant  would  or  could  remove  this  chemical 
from  our  drinking  water. 

The  dramatic  and  headline  news  of  the 
cranberry  incident  was  brought  into  every 
house. 

But  I  ask  you  liow  do  you  dramatize  the 
damage  that  Is  done  by  the  rancher  who 
overgrazes,  by  the  oQ  prospector  who  faUs 
to  plug  his  seismographlcal  holes,  by  the 
construction  company  which  throws  its  sand 
and  gravel  into  our  waters  and  silts  the 
stream  floors— sUts  tram  highway  construc- 
tion has  become  of  such  concern  that  Sen- 
ator MzTCALT  has  Introduced  S.  2767  to  save 
our  Tanlahing  streams  from  roadbiillders — 
requiring  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior of  FMeral  aid  highway  plans  involving 
fish.  wlldUfe,  and  recreation  resources.  How 
can  we  tell  the  damage  done  by  the  home- 
owner who  pours  too  many  chemicals  around 
hJs  garden  or  yard,  by  the  farmer,  operator, 
or  forester  who  overuses  their  chemicals  and 
sprays,  and  by  cities  and  industries  wlio  do 
not  treat  their  wastes. 

Let  me  relate  to  you-  an  alarmingly  in- 
teresting story:  Did  you  know  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1901.  cases  of  hepatitis  were  noted 
in  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Paacagonla  Blver.  Whenever  an  outbreak  is 
investigated,  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
can  be  accounted  for  by  obvious  contacts 
with  previous  hepatitis  victims.  But  from 
the  beginning  it  was  clear  that  there  was 
something  unusual  about  the  Pascagoula 
outbreak. 

Many  cases  aroee  at  almost  the  same  time, 
suggesting  a  cnmmnn  source.  The  propor- 
tion of  victims  who  were  men  over  20  seemed 
■mpielously  high.  Intensive  questioning 
turned  up  a  curious  fact:  27  of  the  first  32 
patients  questioned  had  no  known  contact 
with  an  earlier  hepatitis  case.  But  all  had 
•aten  raw  oysters  approximately  1  month 
before  they  fen  lU. 

Further  ecmscientlous  steuthlng  not  only 
In  Pascagoula  but  in  other  Mississippi  and 
Alahama  communities  soon  identified  scores 
of  additional  h^tatltls  victlaas  who  had  eaten 
raw  oysters  tonged  from  a  parttcular  bed 
near  the  mouth  oX  the  Pascagoula  Blver. 
And  the  CSCS  nationwide  reporting  net- 
work turned  up  four  cases  of  oysters-asso- 
ciated hepatitis  amanf  travelers  Wbo  had 
visited  the  area,  eaten  raw  oysters,  and  then 


a  month  or  so  later  fallen  ill  in  States  as 
far  away  as  Pennsylvania.  I 

These  findings  and  a  similar  outpreak 
traced  to  eating  raw  clams  from  Rarltat)  Bay. 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  were 
blazoned  in  newspaper  headlines  from  coast 
to  coast.  That  is  how  the  rumors  aitiarted 
that  «'i»t'"g  raw  clams  or  oysters  causes  hepa- 
titis. But  the  real  point  of  these  outtjreaks 
was  missed.  j 

The  mouth  of  rixe  Pascagoula  River,  Public 
Health  Service  investigators  established,  was 
shockingly  polluted  with  sewage.  On«  large 
shipyard  employing  2.500  workers  iifid  no 
sewer  connection  to  the  city's  sewage  treat- 
ment plant;  It  discharged  much  of  Itfl  sew- 
age raw  into  the  river.  Moreover,  d^ortly 
before  the  outbreak,  one  of  the  city's  main 
sewage  lines  became  clogged;  until  t^pairs 
were  completed,  the  sewage  ordinariIj(  car- 
ried by  this  line  was  also  emptied  raff  into 
a  lake,  which  emptied  in  turn  into  the  (>yster 
beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  ousters 
which  caused  the  iniectious  hepatitis  cases 
were  tonged  from  this  area. 

The  Raritan  Bay  clams  which  causc|d  the 
New  Jersey  outbreak  were  similarly  harvested 
from  waters  heavily  polluted  with  sSwage. 
In  connection  with  Raritfin  Bay  the  Public 
Health  Service  scientists  and  engineeits  will 
conduct  studies  of  the  bay  waters  and  4iiore- 
lines,  using  laboratory  equipped  boat^  and 
mobile  land  laboratories.  They  will  {travel 
on  foot  to  discover  waste  water  outlets  of 
the  area  and  will  analyze  the  dischar||e8  for 
their  effects  upon  the  bay's  water  qUiality. 
It  is  known  there  are  now  about  500  ctutiets 
discharging  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes 
Into  the  bay  along  the  50-mile  perlmc|ter  of 
the  bay  from  the  tip  of  Sandy  Hook  Iji  New 
Jersey  to  the  southeast  point  of  Staten  Island 
in  New  York  City. 

One  way  to  tighten  up  our  hepatite  de- 
fenses is  thus  clearly  spotlighted;  better  en- 
forcement of  State  regulations  prohibiting 
the  harvesting  of  shellflsh  from  stowage- 
polluted  waters.  Following  the  claab  and 
oyster  hepatitis  incidents,  the  States  re- 
viewed their  shellfish  regulations;  lieveral 
additional  areas  were  found  to  be  pcjlluted 
ajod  closed  to  further  harvesting;  and!  addi- 
tional inspectors  were  assigned.  All  doastal 
States  have  reported  to  the  Public  Realth 
Service  that  they  believe  the  shellflsh  Mtxja- 
tlon  is  now  under  control. 

But  the  waters  remain  polluted. 

"All  this  hvillabaloo  about  clams  attd  oy- 
sters Just  camouflages  the  main  prdfclem," 
said  one  health  ofllclal.  "Water  polluted 
with  virus-laden  sewage  can  spread  hepa- 
titis even  in  the  absence  of  shellflsht*  He 
cited  a  typical  example,  investigated  bt^CDC 
hepatitis  detectives  and  State  health  otBclals 
several  years  ago. 

A  6-year-old  boy  fell  ill  with  infettlous 
hepatitis;  22  days  later  his  mother  devtlop>ed 
hepatitis  symptoms.  Mother  and  boBj  lived 
in  the  country;  their  septic  tank  stood  not 
far  from  a  stream.  A  few  weeks  afth"  the 
mother  fell  ill,  an  explosive  hepatitis  epi- 
demic broke  loose  in  a  nearby  town  of '3,500; 
more  than  a  hundred  cases  were  reported, 
arising  In  all  probability  from  pollution  of 
the  town's  water  supply.  A  checkup  sbowed 
that  almost  all  of  the  water  fed  InKo  the 
town's  water  main  came  from  approve<}  wells 
and  springs. 

But  more  careful  study  revealed  that  to 
eke  out  the  supply,  the  water  compatty  had 
laid  an  additional  line  connecting  sti  un- 
tested str«am  with  the  main  system,  tt  was 
this  stream  which  flowed  past  the  septl^  tank 
of  the  mother  and  child  with  hefkutis. 
The  water,  to  be  sure,  was  chlorinated  pefore 
entry  into  the  town's  water  main;  btit  the 
lnfectia>u8  hepatitis  virus  is  very  tot:^.  It 
can  sometimes  survive  even  in  chlo^nated 
water. 

To  date,  the  United  SUtes  has  escaped 
ma)ar  hqtatltU  dlsaatex*  like  th«  one 
which  rocked  Dfilhl.  India,  In  1066.  More 
than  29.000  cases  occurred  there  witjhin  a 


brief  period — from  a  cause  that  exists,  po- 
tentially, along  some  American  rivers.  Delhi 
drew  its  drinking  water  from  the  Jamuna 
River  and  relied  on  chlorlnation  for  protec- 
tion. It  discharged  its  sewage  back  Into  the 
same  river,  downstream  from  the  water  in- 
take. For  years  this  seemed  reasonably  safe; 
then,  foUow^lng  a  ma}cnr  flood  and  drought. 
the  pattern  of  the  river  current  altered  and 
the  flow  from  the  sewer  outfall  was  swept 
directly  Into  the  water  Intake.  This  hasn't 
happened  here  yet,  but  it  could. 

On  this  problem  of  virus.  Luther  L.  Terry, 
Surgeon  General.  Public  Health  Service.  UiJ. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare said: 

"A  second  danger  has  to  do  with  the 
viral  diseases.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  at  least  some  viruses  are  not  slipping 
through  our  present  water  purification  and 
disinfection  processes  and  entering  our  wa- 
ter mains.  Hepatitis  may  be  an  example. 
A  count  of  50,573  cases  of  hepatitis  in  the 
United  States  through  October  14  this 
year — the  highest  in  history  and  four  times 
the  usual  average — Is  extremely  disturbing." 

And  so  as  someone  has  said,  and  of  course 
you  and  I  know,  modern  man  is  living  In  a 
new  kind  of  environment  which  has  been 
largely  created  in  the  Incredibly  short  time 
of  20  3rears.  In  this  brief  po-iod.  at  least  a 
half  million  new  chemical  compounds  have 
come  into  existence.  We  manufacture  ttiese 
substances,  we  use  them,  and  when  we  are 
done  with  them,  in  a  good  many  cases,  we 
discharge  them  into  our  rivers  and  streams 
or  dump  them  on  the  ground  and  let  them 
seep  into  our  underground  water  supplies. 
And  then  days  or  months  or  years  later  (In 
minute  quantities,  it  is  true),  we  drink 
them. 

Some  of  these  substances  come  from  your 
home.  In  1947.  the  housewives  of  the  Na- 
tion used  276  million  pounds  of  detergents. 
Last  year  they  used  more  than  3.2  billion 
pounds.  They  also  used  more  bleaches, 
powders,  and  other  hoiisehold  cleansers, 
much  of  which  went  down  the  drain  and 
into  the  nearest  waterway. 

Others  of  the  new  substances  conw  from 
famUands.  Kvery  rainfall  washes  fertilisers. 
herbicides,  and  pesticides  off  the  crops  and 
fields  and  into  the  streams  and  rivers.  Un- 
like most  other  forms  of  pollution,  these 
cannot  be  traced  to  a  single  source. 

Still  others  come  from  factories.  All  In- 
diistrial  production  has  increased  05  per- 
cent since  1947.  and  the  chemical  Industry's 
production  has  Increased  176  percent.  Use 
of  plastics,  one  of  the  major  types  of 
chemical  product,  lias  increased  from  277 
million  pounds  in  1940  to  over  6  billion 
pounds  last  year. 

The  most  disturbing  thing  about  these 
new  substances  is  that  nature  cannot  handle 
them  as  efficiently  as  she  liandles  human 
waste  and  other  impurities  of  natural  origin. 
Fish,  plants,  molds,  bacteria  and  other 
living  organisms  In  water  can.  In  time,  In-eak 
down  any  natural  impurity  and  use  It  as 
food.  But  for  many  of  the  man-made 
compoimds,  there  seems  to  be  no  organlan 
that  can  give  us  a  helping  hand.  Once 
these  substances  get  Into  the  water,  they 
are  diluted,  but  they  persist  for  long  periods 
of  time. 

Did  you  know  that  one  of  the  most  toxic 
insecticides,  a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon, 
Endrin,  in  fact  the  most  toxic  chemical 
tested  in  the  laboratory  at  Robert  A.  Taft 
Sanitary  Engineering  Center,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  revealed  that  0J)O5  of  1  pound  applied 
to  1  acre  of  water  3  feet  deep  killed  all  the 
btuegllls  tuder  laboratory  oondltloa  in  06 
hours? 

Insect  control  by  dMmleala  la  generally 
considered  a  necessity  for  protection  of  hu- 
mans against  disease  carrying  and  annoying 
Insects  as  well  as  for  protection  <rf  crops, 
livestock,  and  forests.  Money,  brainpower, 
and  manpower  have  been  invested  heavily 
in   research   for   the   development   of    suit- 
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able  cheuleals  and  methods  for  tlwlr  cf- 
iective  OB*.  A  asoete  laaav  Invaskaocnt 
has  been  aaade  for  reaearch  into  tlie  pce- 
siblc  harmful  effects  that  insecticides  may 
cause.  The  problem  of  insect  control  wlth- 
( ut  excesstve  damage  to  certain  land  or 
water  uses  Is  not  tnsunnoontaMe  bvt  will  re- 
quire more  attentton  tban  tt  Is  receiving  at 
present,  ■atsuaivc  labaratary  aad  fteld  re- 
.search  is  needed  in  each  categortoa  as  the 
development  of  selective  toaicants  aad  meth- 
ods and  timing  of  application  to  provide  for 
minimum  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

Ill  passing  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that 
tn  1961  according  to  Public  Health  Service. 
Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollutioa  Con- 
trol records,  over  IS  mllUoa  fish  were  report- 
ed killed  by  water  pollvtion.  There  were  75 
reports  arlstag  froca  agricultural  poisons;  150 
reports  arising  from  minin^^  operations;  60 
reports  ariilng  from  domestic  sewage.  In  the 
number  of  fish  killed,  agricultural  poisons 
were  more  damaging  than  Industrial  wastes, 
amounting  to  5.J  million  compared  to  2.0 
mllUon.  Slightly  more  fish  were  killed  from 
unknown  sources  than  from  agrtcaltural 
poisons.  5.7  mlUloa  compared  with  5.6  mil- 
lion 

Irrespective  of  what  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  with  you  about,  a  marked 
trend  Is  readOy  dlacemable  A  new  image 
;s  making  its  appearance  on  the  hcriaon. 

L«t  me  say  tt  is  most  eneouraginc  to  note 
the  trctaendoas  growing  and  continuing 
interest  in  the  uiireienUn«  fl^bt  of  more 
people  and  of  Industry  in  the  field  ol  water 
quality  management. 

When  the  present  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act— Public  Law  660 — wvm  passed 
by  Congress  bi  1966.  it  was  heralded  as  a 
m<..st  forward-looking  piece  of  legialatkMi  and 
placed  the  rsapoBsibmty  of  cxerelali^  the 
jurlsdtctlOB  o<  the  waterways.  sosBewbat 
limited,  of  tlM  Nation  as  it  involved  the 
prevention  and  controlling  of  water  pollu- 
tion, with  ttie  CS.  Public  Health  Service, 
directed  by  the  Surgeon  General,  and  this 
work  was  ceirled  on  under  the  general  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Cabinet  Of- 
ficer.  Secretary  of  Healtii.  Bducmtlon.  and 
Welfare.  This  has  now  been  chained  by 
amendment  «o  the  act  which  became  effec- 
tive when  thi!  President  signed  \.t»  new  law 
on  July  20.  iJ61.  but  more  about  that  later. 
Permit  me  tC'  say  here  that  the  water  pol- 
lution control  program,  by  virtue  of  the  legis- 
lation in  1961.  was  tremendously  upgraded. 

As  early  as  1900.  Coikgreas  recognised  the 
emerging  natUmal  character  ot  the  problem. 
but  it  was  not  until  1948  tiMt  Oonpcas 
passed  Federal  IcglaUtioB  dealing  eompre- 
hensively  with  water  pollution,  and  so  the 
1956  act  carr«d  extensive  amciidments.  and 
the  1961  act  very  comprehensively  extended 
the  1966  act. 

We  are  nov.*  approaching  the  8-year  mark 
under  Public  Law  660.  It  Is  a  good  time  to 
assess  the  acisompUabmcnts  aad  to  face  up 
to  new  needs  that  have  cropped  up. 

Never  was  the  stage  better  set.  Public  at- 
tention has  l«en  sharply  focused  in  recent 
months  on  watar  pollution  and  what  it  means 
in  our  everyday  Uvea;  first  by  the  National 
Conference  on  Water  Pollution  Just  12 
months  ago;  aeeand.  by  the  final  report  to 
the  Congress  oT  the  Senate  Select  CoRunlttee 
on  NaUonol  Water  ■saources  after  2  years 
of  natloawtdr  hearings  and  intensive  study 
of  water  prnhHwia;  third,  by  the  President 
himseU. 

In  his  February  23  message  to  Congress 
on  natural  reaources.  President  Kennedy 
said.  "Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  a 
bountiful  supply  of  water  but  It  is  not  a 
blessing  we  can  regard  with  complacency. 
We  now  use  over  300  btnion  galloas  of  water 
s  day.  much  ot  tt  waatefully.  By  1980  we 
will  newl  000  billion  gaUoui  a  day." 

The  impact  of  the  conatructlon  grants 
program  on  pollution  abatement  projecU  baa 
been   tremendous.     This  is  a  most  popular 


of  the  act  aad  has  been  aa  tw»p«rM»^ 
force  in  the  rrmaiim  tUm  ot  abataaacnt  pio|- 

ects.  The  primary  tmpnct  has  been  on 
smaller  fwnmunltKs.  but  it  is  felt  that 
with  the  aienifcnspt  peovlding  for  a  grant 
In  an  aaaooat  aot  exeectflng  30  percent  of 
the  reasonable  cost  thereof  or  an  amount  not 
exceeding  OOOOjOOO  (with  certain  restric- 
tions!, whichever  Is  smaller,  w^lll  provide  a 
tremendous  Impetus  particularly  as  it  in- 
volves larger  projects.  Before  the  act  was 
amended  the  Umltation  was  30  percent  or 
no  amount  over  9350,000. 

Under  the  original  act  tiicre  was  a  950 
million  annual  authorization  limit  for  cou- 
strucUoD  granu.  In  the  last  5  years  tiiere 
has  been  a  63-pcxcent  increase  in  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plant  faciUtieE: 
2.600  have  received  granU  in  the  total  cost 
ot  over  92  billion.  These  will  service  24  mil- 
lion people  and  abate  municipal  pollution  in 
31JQ00  miles  of  streams.  The  new  act  pro- 
vtdea  lor  990  miUioa  annual  authorization 
limits  and  it  is  contemplated  that  there  will 
be  substantial  inroads  on  the  N^^-klog  needs 
of  some  5.000  new  sewage  treatment  plants. 
The  new  legislation  also  permits  reallocation 
of  grant  funds  from  States  which  do  not  use 
Uieir  full  sUocatlou,  with  the  proviskm  that 
such  reallocated  funds  will  be  available  for 
additional  grants  to  projects  caused  by  Fed- 
eral impact. 

Enforcement  provisions  are  expanded  un- 
der the  new  legislation  to  include  action 
against  pollution  of  navigable  waUrs,  with 
the  provision  that  the  Governor  of  a  State 
must  make  a  request  for  Federal  entry  In 
cases  of  intrastate  waters. 

In  connection  with  the  grants  program 
there  probably  are  communities  which  would 
not  be  able  to  finance  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities without  flnanclal  assistance  and 
others  have  been  encouraged  to  move  ahead 
with  needed  projects  by  the  more  favorable 
financial  and  political  climates  created  by  the 
presence  of  flnanclal  aid. 

The  amended  act  provides  for  low  flow 
augmentation  and  municipal  water  supply  In 
Federal  reservoirs.  However,  the  Isw  specifi- 
cally provides  that  such  storage  and  water 
release  shall  not  be  provided  ae  a  sabetltnte 
for  adequate  treatment  or  other  methods  of 
controlling  waste  at  the  source. 

The  amendment  having  to  do  with  low 
flow  angmenUtion  will  require  the  ftMng  of  a 
report  to  Coogress  by  the  Dcpartaaeot  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  connec- 
tion with  all  impending  construction  at  Fed- 
eral reservoirs.  The  new  statute  will  assure 
that  such  reports  do  reach  the  CoDgreas. 
The  schedule  will  be  governed  in  large  meas- 
ure by  the  demandi  of  the  other  ^encles. 
Further  complications  will  arise  from  having 
to  dovetail  these  demands  with  normal  oper- 
ational activities.  Tremendous  pressures 
may  be  exi>ected  on  filing  low -flow  augmen- 
tation reports  at  particular  times  on  particu- 
lar projects. 

As  I  iuive  heretofore  stated,  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  program  has  been 
tremendotnly  strengthened  and  upgraded  in 
the  new  legislation.  The  program  formerly 
was  adminlsfred  by  the  Surgeoo  General  of 
the  Publle  Health  Service  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  off  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  was  by  the  Chief. 
Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Con- 
tTKA.  Public  Health  Servtee. 

The  amended  act  removed  this  reeponsi- 
b*Iity  from  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
respooslbatty  for  administering  this  act  Is 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edticatlon.  and 
Welfare.  Foctnerly.  tiw  program  was  a  divi- 
sion continuously  referred  to  as  the  IMvl- 
slon  of  Water  Supply  and  RsIIutlon  Control 
with  tlie  director  being  a  Chief.  Now  under 
the  amendment,  the  resposislbiUty  is  dele- 
gated to  James  M.  Quigley.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Health.  SdiusUlon.  and  Wellare.  and 
as  of  January  31.  1062.  the  Chief  of  Water 
Supply  and  Pollution  Control  has  been  ad- 


vanced to  the  rank  of  an  Assistant  Sargaan 


Tlila  Is  a  major  amendmoat  vested  wltli 
the  Secretary  respoacfble  for  program  ad- 
ministration. This  goes  back  to  a  phtlaao- 
phy  in  Government  enunciated  by  the 
Hoover  and  other  oommiaBioas,  that  aD  fed- 
eral programs  shnnid  be  plnrirt  la  the  po- 
litically reaponalbte  head  of  aa  agency. 

The  program  currently  admlalaters  a 
budget  in  eaoeas  of  9100  mUlioo.  Its  pcogram 
of  grants-in-aid  extend  to  every  State  as 
well  as  to  Interstate  Agencies.  In  addition 
to  administering  Federal  granu  to  buOd  m>v- 
age  treatment  fadllttaa.  the  program  func- 
tions also  include  enforcement,  rsensii  li  and 
ocher  activities  designed  to  abate  poUuttoo 
in  the  country's  waterways. 

I  feel  that  the  National  Conference  on 
Water  Pollution,  I>ecembeT  19«0.  In  the  cndo. 
coming  from  there  tlMit  "Risers  of  water  do 
no^  have  an  inherent  right  to  pollute:  users 
ot  public  waters  bavc  a  responslbftUty  for 
returning  them  as  nearly  clean  as  Is  tach- 
Bically  possihle;  prevention  Is  Just  aa  Im- 
portant  iis  control  ot  pollution"  put  It  very 
well. 

I  would  be  so  amlas  if  I  did  not  pay  re- 
spects to  two  great  aad  outsteiKlii«  Amerf- 
eaas  on  the  natlotial  scene,  cltiaeiw  of  this 
great  State,  who  Just  by  cotnctdcnce  I  am 
Infarmed  are  RepubUrans,  they  beii^  Sen- 
ators Mtmbt  axtd  Case.  Ttnej  are  indeed 
friends  In  our  conservation  and  dean-water 
movement,  and  I  am  sure  you  arc  all  aware 
of  their  help  and  particularly  of  Senator 
Case  In  the  work  of  the  Senate  Select  Cora- 
■BHtee  oa  National  Water  Resouraes  of  which 
be  was  a  member.  Thia  State  wm  one  ot 
the  two  of  three  SUtcs  having  at  Webster 
that  treiaendoos  saline  water  treatment 
facility. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  that  any 
degradation  of  water  which  can  Interfere 
with  a  legitimate  use  Is  contrary  to  public 
policy.  There  arc  still  some  who  hold  to  the 
belief  that  tiic  utilintloD  of  a  stream  as  a 
reoeptaclr  of  waste  Is  a  legitimate  use  of 
water,  consistent  with  water  pollutioa  con- 
trol. Such  a  beli^  finds  lu  baste  in  the 
fact  that  water  courses  have  been  iised  for 
this  purpose  all  the  way  back  to  antiquity; 
whatever  nuy  have  been  acceptable  or  un- 
avoidable in  past  years.  lK>wcver.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  our  goal  now  and  in  the  years 
■heed  in  an  age  of  ^-ast  industrial  expaiMlon 
snd  rapid  uirbanization.  must  be  to  prevent 
water  pollution. 


THE  CURRENT  STATE  OP  THE 
NATIONAL.  BCX5NOMY 

Mis.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CtrrnsI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RzcxiaD  and 
inrl^irie  exti-ancous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CXTRTIS  of  MissourL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  suhiect  is  receiving  more  atten- 
tion these  days  in  the  imtcss  and  within 
buainesB.  Ooirmuagnt.  and  Mbor  drdes 
than  the  earrcBt  state  of  the  natioaal 
eeonomy.  UftifortinMit^.  mncii  ot  the 
discussion  contribotee  more  to  the  heat 
of  the  debate  than  to  the  ciartflcfltion 
and  ritiridation  of  the  issnes.  Little 
wonder  that  the  poUie.  not  to  speak 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  often  are 
uncertain  as  to  the  proper  eccmomic 
course  we  should  foUow. 

The  Joint  g/'f«i/%mi<»  CoBuaittee  was. 
established  to  help  bring  informed  opin- 
ion to  bear  on  economic  problems.    The 
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EmployiBittit  Act  of  1946.  which  estab- 
lished the  committee,  gave  it  the  specific 
task  of  making  a  "continuing*'  study  of 
matters  relating  to  the  economic  situa- 
tion. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  provide  economic  advice  to  the 
Congress.  But  it  was  also  felt  that  it 
could  serve  as  a  means  of  better  inform- 
ing the  public  on  the  economic  issues 
before  the  Nation. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  current  economic  situation,  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  believe  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  committee  to  hold  open 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  state 
of  the  ec<momy.  Clearly,  the  commit- 
tee could  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
issues. 

Some  of  these  issues  are  being  studied 
right  now  in  closed  session  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  House 
hearings  are  Important  and  useful  to 
the  extent  that  they  Inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  responsible  for  Initiat- 
ing tax  legislation.  What  is  needed  now 
is  an  open  forum  for  the  expression  of 
the  best  economic  opinion  that  can  be 
found.  This  function  can  best  be  served 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  It 
was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  on 
July  27  wrote  to  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  asking  for  open  hear- 
ings on  the  state  of  the  economy. 

The  letter,  as  well  as  the  press  release 
issued  in  connection  with  it,  follows: 

Joint   Economic   CoMMimx, 
WasMngton,  D.C..  July  27,  1962. 
Hon.  WaxGRT  Patican. 

Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa3hington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Chatbmak:  Concern  over  the 
state  of  the  economy  has  mounted  in  re- 
cent months  as  the  recovery  from  the  1960- 
61  recession  has  begun  to  level  off.  Some 
economists  believe  that  we  face  another  re- 
cession late  this  year  or  early  in  1963.  In 
addition  to  fears  of  another  recession  follow- 
ing close  on  the  heels  of  the  last  one,  there 
is  some  opinion  that  our  economy  is  not 
growing  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  and  that 
we  may  be  in  a  period  of  what  has  been 
called  high-level  stagnation. 

One  prescription  being  offered  as  a  cure 
for  our  economic  ills  is  an  immediate  tax 
cut.  The  Hoiise  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee even  now  is  holding  private  hearings 
to  study  the  state  of  our  economy  and  the 
need.  If  any,  for  an  immediate  tax  cut. 

While  we  recognize  and  respect  the  legis- 
lative Jurtsdlction  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Ccnnmittee  over  taxation,  we  believe  never- 
theless, that  the  basic  issues  Involved  are 
brocuUy  economic  in  nature  since  they  in- 
volve the  proper  role  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  In  the  present  economic  environment. 
The  Joint  EcononUc  Committee,  through 
open  hettflngs,  CQUid  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  clarification  and  public 
understanding  of  these  issues. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  that  you 
schedule  hearings  by  the  full  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  state  of  the  economy  as 
soon  as  possible.  Such  hearings  must  be 
open.  Not  only  does  the  public  have  the 
right  to  know  about  the  health  of  the  econ- 
omy, but,  equally  imi>ortant,  it  has  a  need 
to  know.  Only  a  full  and  frank  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues  will  lead  to  that  broad 


public  understanding  and  support  on  wtjtich 

sound  economic  policies  depend. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas   B.   Citktis. 
Claxenck  E.  Kilburm: 
Wn.i.iAM  B.  Widnall. 
Prescott  Bush. 
John  Marshau.  BuTLt|R 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 


Republican  Members  or  the  Joint  Econk^mic 
CoMMiTTEB  Call  roR  Open  Hearing|i  on 
THE  State  op  the  Economy  I 

Republican  members  of  the  congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  today  urged  that 
open  committee  hearings  on  the  state  atl  the 
economy  be  held  as  soon  as  possible. 

Citing  widespread  concern  over  the  level- 
ing off  of  the  recovery  from  the  1980-«;<  re- 
cession and  frequent  statements  that;  the 
economy  is  not  achieving  an  adequate  rate 
of  economic  growth,  the  Republican  Hpuse 
and  Senate  Members  made  their  request  in 
a  letter  to  Joint  Economic  Committee  Chair- 
man  Wright  Patman,   Democrat,   of   Ttxas. 

Signing  the  letter  were  the  ranking  H^use 
and  Senate  minority  Members,  Senator 
Prescott  Bush,  of  Connecticut,  and  Rijpre- 
sentatlve  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  and 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  York,  Stena- 
tor  John  Marshall  Butler,  of  Marj^and. 
Representative  Clarence  Kilburn,  of  New 
York,  and  Representative  William  B  Wid- 
nall, of  New  Jersey. 

The  letter  said  in  part : 

"One  prescription  being  offered  as  a  icure 
for  our  economic  Ills  Is  an  Immediate  tax 
cut.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Cominlt- 
tee  even  now  Is  holding  private  hearings  to 
study  the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  t)eed, 
tf  any,  for  an  Immediate  tax  cut. 

"While  we  recognize  and  respect  the  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Mleans 
Committee  over  taxation,  we  believe,  never- 
theless, that  the  basic  issues  involvetfj  are 
broadly  economic  In  nature  since  the}i|  In- 
volve the  proper  role  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
pwllcy  in  the  present  economic  envlronfifrent. 
Tho  Joint  Economic  Committee  thf^iugh 
open  hearings  could  make  an  lmpai|tant 
contribution  to  the  clarification  and  piibllc 
understanding  of  these  Issues. 

"Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  that  you 
schedule  hearings  by  the  full  Joint  Economic 
Committee  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  bear- 
ings must  be  open.  Not  only  does  the  pub- 
lic have  the  right  to  know  about  the  Iwalth 
of  the  economy,  but  equally  important,  it 
has  a  need  to  know.  Only  a  full  and  fk'ank 
open  discussion  of  the  Issues  will  let|l  to 
that  broad  public  understanding  and  (sup- 
port on  which  sound  economic  policial  de- 
pend." 


CORRUPTION  IN  GOVERNMEHT 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CxxrtisI  may  extendj  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  Itrom 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  first  projects  I  undertook 
when  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the 
1950  election  was  the  investigatioji  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration was  handling  the  ruttiors 
and  allegations  of  political  favoHjtism 
and  conflict  of  interests  which  tvere 
rampant  at  that  time. 

The  campaign  in  1950  was  condu|cted 
around  the  slogan:  "Communism,  Cor- 
ruption, and  Confusion."    More  explic- 


itly stated  it  had  as  one  of  its  issues  the 
handling  by  the  Truman  administration 
of  alleged  Communist  infiltration  and  of 
alleged  corruption.  No  administration, 
of  course,  is  anything  other  than  strong- 
ly opposed  to  communism  and  corrup- 
tion. However,  no  administration  and 
no  political  party  is  immune  to  attempts 
to  infiltrate  or  to  obtain  special  favors. 
Therefore,  no  administration  or  p>olitlcal 
party  should  ever  resent  proper  inquiry 
into  the  approach  it  takes  to  curb  in- 
filtration and  political  favoritism  and 
conflict  of  interests. 

In  my  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  back  in  1951  I  pointed  to  what  I 
thought  was  the  basic  flaw  in  the  Tru- 
man administrations  approach  to  the 
issue  of  handling  of  political  favoritism 
and  conflict  of  interest.  It  lay  in  hav- 
ing the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  whose  duties  require  enforcement 
of  the  laws  which  exist  against  the  use 
of  political  favoritism  and  indulgence  in 
conflict  of  interests,  being  basically  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  selecting  the 
political  apEKJintments  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  other  words,  the  person  upon 
wiiose  shoulders  rested  the  obligation  to 
enforce  the  laws  equitably  and  vigor- 
ously in  respect  to  proper  behavior  of 
the  appointed  governmental  officials 
had  a  basic  conflict  of  interest  in  that 
he  was  greatly  responsible  for  their  ini- 
tial selection  for  apE>ointment. 

Attorney  General  McGrath  was  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  in  this  latter  ca- 
pacity he  handled  all  major  political 
patronage  and  appointments.  Naturally, 
he  would  be  reluctant  to  enforce  the  law 
of  proper  public  behavior  vigorously 
against  his  own  selections.  This  meant 
that  he  was  criticising  his  own  judgment 
in  appointing  such  alleged  malfactors  to 
a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

I  think  one  of  the  basic  mistakes  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  which  had 
been  elected  partly  on  the  issue  of  the 
handling  of  alleged  corruption  Wfiis  ex- 
actly the  same.  Attorney  General  Her- 
bert Brownell  was  one  of  the  key  men 
to  pass  on  political  appointments.  He 
had  the  identical  conflict  of  interest 
which  confronted  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Grath. I  made  this  point,  I  might  say. 
as  vigorously  as  I  could  at  the  time. 

Today  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion this  same  basic  conflict  of  interest 
exists.  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy is  involved  very  closely  with  the 
admini.stration's  political  appointments, 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General  be  filled  not 
only  by  a  competent  lawyer  but  by  a 
competent  politician,  but  once  the  selec- 
tion has  been  made  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  partisan  political  aspects  of  the  op- 
eration of  an  administration.  The  need 
for  even  handed  law  enforcement  is  too 
important  to  have  it  under  the  suspicion 
of  being  partisan  motivated.  The  need 
for  fair  and  rigid  discipline  in  proper  ad- 
ministrative behavior  by  all  administra- 
tive personnel  is  too  important  to  have 
it  under  any  suspicion  of  partisan  moti- 
vation in  pressing  for  action  or  in  cov- 
ering up. 
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There  is  a  fine  lioe  that  must  be  dmwn 
in  having  people  polltkally  kuuwkdte- 
able  appointed  to  oAee  and  jFCt  while  In 
ofBce  not  bciDc  sahteet  to  pArOai 
sures.    PtrlMps  a  reference  to  the 

souri    nonpartisan    court    plan 

though  much  mlaintcrpreted  ttadf ,  micht 
clarify  the  polzit  I  seek  to  make.  Tbe 
Misaoari  nceqMrttsBn  eoort  piMi  Is  not 
to  select  Judges  who  have  been  nonparti- 
san but  rather  to  remofe  then  from 
partisan  politics  after  they  have  been 
selected. 

Indeed,  a  man  who  has  refrained  from 
being  politically  active  In  one  party  or 
the  other  la  a  poorer  rtttmn  and  a  less 
trained  person  for  a  ludgetfiip  than  one 
who  has  participated  hi  partisan  ptM- 
tics.  Tliercfore,  everything  else  being 
equal  he  is  a  much  less  quattfled  ap- 
pointee than  one  who  have  been  active 
in  politics. 

I  beliere  it  is  essential  to  select  as  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
one  who  has  had  broad  political  exi>erl- 
cnce  but  once  he  is  selected  require  that 
he  abstain  from  partisan  politics. 

The  issue  is  not  ^ust  the  Blllie  Sol  Estes 
case  and  its  unprobed  ramifleatloDs 
which  the  Jostioe  Department  imder  an 
Attorney  Ocueral  who  is  up  to  his  neck 
in  partisan  politics  has  failed  to  move 
vigorously  on.  Tbe  issue  involves  tbe 
blatant  disregard  for  the  law  in  respect 
to  Federal  fifBrials  lobbying  for  current 
legislation  and  encouraging  civil  service 
employees  to  do  the  same,  frequently 
with  Federal  ftmds.  The  Justice  Depart- 
moit  under  an  Attorney  General  deeply 
committed  to  partisan  pohtical  actiTity 
not  only  is  failing  to  enforce  the  law  but 
is  actually  encouraging  its  violation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  daraaghig  to  the 
morale  of  civil  service  employees,  the 
Civil  Service  System  itself,  aixl  to  the  es- 
sence of  representative  government 

Regrettably  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  himself  who  when  all  is 
.<^aid  and  done  is  primarily  respooslMe 
for  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  has  en- 
couraged tills  kind  of  violation.  The 
White  House  public  relations  apparatus 
has  striick  up  the  refrain  tbat  this  kind 
of  political  activity  on  the  port  ot  ad- 
ministration appointees  is  usual  and  is 
remarkable  only  In  Its  exceptional 
cleverness. 

Unthinking  news  reporters  and  com- 
mentators Ikave  picked  up  this  cynical 
theme  and  joined  in  the  encouragement 
for  more  of  it.  It  is  being  condoned 
under  the  label  of  the  President  selling 
his  programs  to  the  Congress  or  to  the 
people. 

I  think  a  President  should  try  to  sell 
his  programs  to  the  Congress  and  on 
certain  occasi<Mis  even  go  directly  to 
the  people  but  he  should  do  it  through 
assembling  his  facts  and  arguments  and 
he  should  present  his  ease  on  each  isstie. 
It  should  not  be  done  through  tie-in 
deals  and  through  campaigns  of  de- 
lilierate  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 
and  the  arguments  and  motives  of  those 
in  disagreement.  A  deliberate  tool  in 
the  President's  approach  to  srfling  hit 
ideas  should  not  be  unlawful  use  of 
political  favors  in  placing  or  withhold- 
ing Government  contracts,  installations, 
and  appointments. 


The  Justtee  Departaaent  should  not 
dlspenae  justice  on  this  buis.  Investiga- 
tioBs  should  not  be  lami<^ed  or  with- 
held on  this  basis.  BHIs  In  the  Congress 
should  not  be  favored  or  frowned  upon 
on  this  bctfisn  Tax  oiforcement  and 
FBI  operations  should  be  removed  frooi 
even  suspicion  that  this  might  be  true. 

The  shocking  thing  to  me  is  not  so 
much  that  all  this  Is  beii«  done,  beeauK 
I  must  agree  that  •  modicum  of  this 
has  always  been  done.  regrettaUy.  The 
ihncking  thing  is  that  this  is  being  done 
braaenly  and  without  seeming  regret. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  boasted  about  by 
some  news  connnentators  favorably  in- 
clined to  this  administration.  Machia- 
velli  seems  to  have  become  a  patron 
saint,  not  a  cynical  astute  political  ob- 
server who  portrayed  all  too  accurately 
the  Inherent  weaknesses  of  human  na- 
ture, suggesting  ways  for  an  unscrupu- 
lous politician  or  prince  to  gain  power 
through  appealing  to  them.  Machia- 
velli  like  his  followers,  however,  realists 
that  he  and  they  deemed  themselves 
to  be.  seem  to  eventually  miscalculate, 
fail  to  allow  for  the  good  traits  in  the 
human  efaaraeter  which  assert  them- 
selves occasionally  to  wreck  their  plans. 
The  prince  whom  MachiaveDl  advised 
was  dead  at  age  31. 

Washington.  D.C,  is  becoming  a  cess- 
pool where  the  rottenness  swirls  around 
with  no  outlet.  Today  I  have  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  faith  rather  than 
reason  that  this  cesspool  has  not  con- 
taminated the  entire  Nation  and  that 
the  people  of  our  country  still  become 
shocked  when  they  bear  of  eorruirtion. 

But  my  faith  receives  support  from 
time  to  time. 

Out  in  the  country  away  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  am  happy  to  say.  many 
reporters  stQl  report  and  news  com- 
mentators are  stin  shocked  at  eorrop- 
tlon.  They  do  not  just  stir  up  the  stink 
Just  to  make  occasional  news  or  to  un- 
dermine the  faith  of  our  people  in  rep- 
resentative government.  They  do  It  be- 
cause they  are  angry  and  sedc  reform. 

I  am  placing  in  tbe  Rscoko  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Olobe  Demo- 
crat entitled:  "Who  Tied  the  Bell  on 
Estes?"  which  illustrates  some  of  the 
points  I  feel  need  to  be  emphasized  and 
reemphasized  in  these  cynical  times: 
Who  TtxD  Tin  Biu.  oir  Bvras? 

An  Agriculture  Departmoit  Investigator, 
tMUfylng  before  %  Houae  of  Reprceentatlvcc 
Bubcommlttee.  haa  admitted  that  tbe  Agri- 
culture Department  spent  a  total  of  two  10- 
mlnute  office  calls  Investigating  Binie  Sd 
Estes  up  to  the  time  the  first  arrest  was  made. 

Even  after  the  arrest,  it  was  admitted,  the 
Agriculture  Department  still  referred  to  in- 
vcatlgatlan  of  the  caae  aa  "defevred  for 
greater  priority." 

Congreoman  Tom  Cuktis,  In  his  curruit 
letter  to  his  constituents,  very  properly  con- 
trasts this  with  the  vigGTous  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Coolldge  in  1994  when  the  Teapot  Dome 
sranrtal  first  began  to  cosne  to  public  attm- 
tkm. 

The  President  immediately  named  two  dis- 
tingulahad  citizens — one  a  Democrat,  and  one 
a  Republican — to  prosecute  the  frauds,  and 
fired  his  own  Attorney  General  when  that 
Cabinet  offlcer  refused  to  release  Justice  De- 
partment records,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  a  reaxilt  of  Mr.  Cooiidgc's  vlgllanoe  and 
prompt  aetiaB,  the  guilty  were  prosecuted  and 
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Tlila  la  not  to. 
The   record    clearly  Aawm   that    aa   cnter- 
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first  torouftat  tUs  to  poblie  attcntlOB.  tang 
before  the  GorcmmeBt  acted  or  took  any 
notice  of  tbe  ease. 

In  a  number  of  statements  since  tliat  time. 
Secretary  of  Agrtenltore  OrrlUe  Fieeuian 
has  repeatedly  denied  any  stitetantlal  wraog- 
dotng.  and  has  stated  that  the  pabUetty  is 
ovt  of  all  proportion  to  Its  importance. 
Certainly  fraods  tn  the  minioiM.  deceit  and 
even  murder  caanot  be  so  Hgbtly  dlamlased. 

IT  Secretary  Freeman  is  embarrassed,  he 
nxight  wen  be.  Xncompetency,  corcrups  and 
murder  all  have  been  part  of  the  Estes  case, 
while  the  Attorney  OenersI  has  moved  with 
the  speed  of  molasses  tn  January  tn  dofng 
anything  aboat  It. 

Indeed,  if  It  were  not  for  a  eonrageous 
newspaper  aixl  for  the  probing  of  individual 
Members  of  the  Congress,  tt  Is  poasfble  that 
Estes  might  still  be  a  pcraon  oX  great  Im- 
portance tn  the  high  cotmelli  of  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

President  Kennedy  wrote  so  movingly  of 
courage  in  Oovcmment.  and  has  spoken  so 
eloquently  of  the  need  for  IncorruptlblUty. 
that  be  aUg^t  well  review  the  facts  in  the 
Estes  case  to  see  whether  his  en"dVMi:  con- 
forms to  his  own  hlgh-proXessed  standarda. 

If  he  thinks  it  does,  certainly  nothing  la 
the  public  record  to  date  wlU  confirm  his 
point  of  view. 


COMMEMORATIVE  POSTAGE  STAMP 
IN  HONOR  C^  SAM  RATBURN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ff^n^n%  tha^i  tbe  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  RoaimiBl  may  extend 
bis  remarks  at  this  pc^ni  in  tbe  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reooest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  I^^eak- 
er,  today  the  memory  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  statesmen  was  honored  by  the 
Issuance  of  a  commemoratiTe  postage 
stamp. 

Speaker  Sam  Raytium.  who  was  my 
Oongressman  from  the  time  I  was  bom 
until  he  died,  was  the  subject  of  this 
commemorative  stamp,  unveiled  today 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  in  a  cere- 
mony attended  by  Mr.  Sam's  old  friend 
and  protege.  Vice  Preaidttit  I^mdon  B. 
Johnson;  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack;  and  Post- 
master General  J.  Edward  Day. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  Mr. 
Raybom  's  secretarial  stair  prior  to  World 
War  n,  and  it  has  been  my  greatest 
honor  to  be  chosen  by  the  peoide  of  his 
district  to  succeed  him  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  Fourth  Congressional  EMstiict 
of  Texas. 

His  memory  and  statme  loom  larger 
each  succeeding  day. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  wish  to  hichide  in  my 
remarks  an  excerpt  from  the  official 
news  release  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment: 

The  stamp  wlU  first  be  piaeed  on  sale  Sep- 
tember 16,  in  Mr.  Sam's  hometown, : 
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Tv^.,  on  the  2ad  anniversary  of  his  election 
to  the  apeakershlp.  He  had  served  contlnu- 
oualy  In  Congress  since  1913  until  nis  death, 
at  70,  November  16,  1961. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Rayburn's  death,  the 
Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  was 
meeting  and  immediately  approved  inuance 
of  a  Raybum  stamp.  Postmaster  General 
Day  made  the  announcement  In  a  New  York 
speech  the  following  evening. 

In  the  multicolor,  vertical  stamp,  Sam 
Raybiirn  stands  impressively  before  the 
Capitol  dome.  Gradated  tones  of  brown  and 
blue  give  the  stamp  a  three-dimensional 
effect. 

Sam  Rayburn's  face  was  familiar  to  mil- 
lions of  TV  watchers  during  the  Democratic 
National  Conventions  of  1948,  1952,  and  1956 
which  he  served  as  permanent  chairman. 
With  an  oversize  gavel,  he  ruled  the  con- 
ventions with  firm  authority. 

He  niled  "his"  House  with  similar  firm- 
ness. Historians  regard  Sam  Raybum  as 
among  the  strongest  Speakers  the  Nation 
has  produced;  yet  he  is  remembered  as  a 
parliamentary  leader  who  relied  on  per- 
suasion and  not  on  raw  power.  For  this,  he 
was  highly  respected  by  his  political  op- 
ponents who  Joined  members  of  his  own 
party  in  requesting  issuance  of  the  stamp. 

Sam  Raybum  almost  never  made  speeches, 
and  when  he  did  they  were  short  and  to  the 
point.  One  of  these  rare  speeches  occurred 
August  13,  1941,  less  than  4  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  when  isolationists  in  the 
HoTise  came  within  one  vote  of  blocking 
extension  of  the  military  draft.  He  talked, 
and  the  draft  bill  passed,  203  to  202. 

He  threw  his  strength  behind  some  of  the 
most  historic  legislation  of  the  past  three 
decades. 

These  include: 

The  Securities  Act  of  1933,  which  stopped 
fraudulent  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds; 

The  Public  Utilities  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935,  which  ended  utility  trusts; 

The  act  that  created  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration; 

The  Hoiising  Act  of  1944; 

Acts  that  sharpened  national  defense  and 
set  up  the  Marshall  plan;  and 

The  far-reaching  expansion  of  social  se- 
curity, in  1950. 

The  8th  of  11  children,  Sam  Raybiirn 
was  bom  January  6,  1882,  near  Kingston, 
Tenn.  Five  years  later,  his  family  moved 
to  a  40-acre  cotton  farm  near  Windom,  Tex. 
When  he  was  18,  with  $25  in  his  pockets, 
he  began  his  higher  education  at  East  Texas 
Normal  College,  where  he  rang  the  college 
bell,  swept  floors  and  built  fires  to  pay  for 
his  education. 

After  teaching  in  the  public  schools  for  2 
years,  he  was  elected  to  the  Texas  Leglsla- 
tiire  in  1906 — the  first  of  28  election  cam- 
I>aigns  without  a  defeat.  At  29,  he  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  Texas  House,  the 
youngest  in  that  State's  history.  Meanwhile 
he  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1913  at  the 
age  of  30,  and  soon  was  identified  as  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson's  "bright  young  Con- 
gressman." 

Sam  Raybum  remained  in  Congress  until 
his  death. 

As  is  customary  when  great  men  die,  men 
in  high  stations  pay  tribute  to  them.  So 
President  Kennedy,  Mr.  Truman,  General 
Elsenhower,  and  Mr.  Hoover — among  many 
others — issued  statements.  So  did  Joe  Kin- 
caid,  a  letter  carrier  in  Bonham,  Tex.,  who 
expressed  it  Just  about  as  well  as  any  of 
them.  Mr.  Kincaid  said:  "I  went  fishing 
with  him.  As  a  fisherman  I'd  say  he  was 
pretty  good.  As  a  man  he  was  as  good  as 
they  come." 

The  4-cent  Sam  Raybum  stamp,  in  brown 
and  blue,  will  be  0.84  by  1.44  Inches,  arranged 
vertically,  printed  on  the  Giori  presses  and 
issued  in  panes  of  SO.  Initial  printing  is 
120  mlUlon. 


Robert  L.  Miller,  of  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing,  designed  the  stamp,  basing 
tbe  portrait  on  a  photograph  appearing  in 
House  Document  No.  347  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, "The  Leadership  of  Speaker  Sam  JRay- 
burn." 

Portrait  and  vignette  are  by  Charles  A. 
Brooks,  and  lettering  and  numeral  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Bumell. 

Collectors  desiring  first-day  cancellajtlons 
of  the  Sam  Rayburn  stamp  may  senq  ad- 
dressed envelopes,  together  with  remittance 
to  cover  the  cost  of  stamps  to  be  afflxe)d.  to 
the  Postmaster,  Bonham,  Tex.  E^ch  enve- 
lope must  be  marked,  in  pencil.  In  the  upper 
right  corner  indicating  the  number  of  stamps 
to  be  affixed  (singles,  pairs,  blocks,  fete). 
Requests  for  first-day  covers  should  net  be 
sent  to  the  Philatelic  Sales  Agency.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

An  enclosure  of  medium  weight  shoujld  be 
placed  in  each  envelope  and  the  fiap  Either 
turned  in  or  sealed.  The  outside  envplope 
to  the  Postmaster  should  be  clearly  marked 
"First  Day  Covers  Rayburn  Stamp." 

Collectors  are  cautioned  that  orderB  for 
first-day  covers  must  not  include  requesis  for 
uncanceled  stamps.  Cover  requests  mv^t  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  Septemb«r  16, 
1962. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of!  ab- 


sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Riley  (at  the  request  of  ULti  Al- 
bert) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illncjss. 

Mrs.  Bolton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Betts)  ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  legisla- 
tive week,  on  account  of  illness  ir(  her 
immediate  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTEp 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  adders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  10  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
July  31. 

Mr.  Waggonner  (at  the  request  cA  Mr. 
Albert)  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  15  minutes,  fa>  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  and  irxflude 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Inouye  (at  the  request  ol  Mr. 
Albert),  for  10  minutes,  on  July  3ll.  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  aiWl  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  i[ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  I 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CongressDonal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  ren^prks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Magnuson. 

Mr.  Everett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Teagtje  of  Texas  to  revise  anC  ex- 
tend remarks  made  in  Committee  at  the 
Whole  and  to  include  the  full  t^t  of 
Dr.  Harold  Brown's  statement. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  that  a  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  on  the  "In- 
direct Cost  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  Colleges  and  Universities,  fnscal 
Year  1960,"  together  with  table*  be 
included  immediately  following  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Jonas  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
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this  afternoon  and  to  include  some 
tables  and  collateral  material. 

Mr.  Meader  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  made  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Hechler  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  Alger 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Weis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Patman.  V 

Mr.    GO.NZALEZ. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  2129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Calvin  Taylor: 

HR  2664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irena  Ratajczak; 

H  R.  3000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Min 
Wong; 

HR  3501  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hasmlk  Arzoo; 

HR.  3821  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivy 
Gwendolyn  Myers; 

HR.  4718  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Kusulja; 

HR.  6833  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prantlsek 
Tlsler; 

H  R.  8141  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  re- 
lating to  depository  libraries; 

H  R  8214  An  act  to  permit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain construction  tools  actuated  by  explosive 
charges  In  construction  activity  on  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds; 

H.R.  8992.  An  act  to  amend  certain  admin- 
istrative provisions  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
antf  Surgery  In  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

HR.  9186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eladlo 
Arls  (also  known  as  Eladlo  Aris  Carvallo): 

H  R  9522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cerUln 
members  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  who  in- 
curred losses  pursuant  to  the  cancellation 
of  a  permanent  change  of  station  movement; 

H.R.  10069.  An  act  to  amend  section  216 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
prosthetic  research  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; 

H.R.  10184.  An  act  to  amend  section  130 
(a)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  so  as  to 
reconstitute  the  eastern  Judicial  district  of 
Wisconsin  to  Include  Menominee  Couniv. 
Wis.; 

H.R  10525  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
L.  Qulnn; 

H.R  11127  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

H.R.  11735  An  act  authorizing  the  change 
In  name  of  the  Beardstown,  111.,  fiood 
control  project,  to  the  Sid  Simpson  flood  con- 
trol project;  and 

H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  formed  by  Terminiis  Dam  on  the 
Kaweah  River  In  California  as  Lake  Kaweah. 
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BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  tluit 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  28.  1962 : 

H  J.  Res.  839.  An  act  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and 
lur  other  purjxwee. 

On  July  30.  1962: 

H  R  9620.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
iiiid  bauxite. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  July  31. 
1962.  at  12  o  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  claiise  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2349.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  traxumltting  a  report  on  the  North 
l.oiip  division.  Miseourt  River  Basin  project. 
Nebraska,  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (63  Stat. 
i:87)  (H.  Doc.  No.  491);  to  the  Committee 
('•.i  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs  and  ordered 
t  '  be  printed  wtlh  Illustrations. 

2350.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
K'.  E>efen8e  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  July  1961  to  May  1963  re- 
ptjrt  on  Department  of  Defense  prime  con- 
iract  awards  to  small  and  other  business 
firms,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the 
Small  BusinesE  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2351.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  report  of 
rhiinis  paid  by  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
for  the  period  July  1,  1B61.  to  June  30,  1802, 
pursuant  to  section  2673  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2352.  A  leti«r  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bill 
lo  amend  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment contribution  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  admlnistrfttion  of  such  act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2353.  A  lett<»r  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  maintenance  of  tracked 
combat  vehicles  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky.,  and  Fort 
Hood.  Tex.;  t«j  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  26, 1962, 
the  following  bills  and  conference  report 
were  reported  on  July  27, 1962: 

Mr.  SPENCE:. Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8.  1171.  An  act  to  Improve  the 
usefulness  of  national  bank  branches  in  for- 
f^ign  countries;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No    2047).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
{  vtrrency.  H  R.  7796.  A  bill  to  amend  cer- 
t.un  lending  limitations  on  real  estate  and 


construction  loans  applicable  to  national 
banks;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2048) . 
Referred  to  tbe  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJl.  10802.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  ttie  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2049) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed . 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. H.R.  12711.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  Independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2050).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  26, 
1962.  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
July  28, 1962: 

Mr.  RAINS:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8.  3327.  An  act  to  make  certain 
federally  impacted  areas  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  tbe  public  facility  loan  program; 
with  amendment  (R^t.  No.  2051).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RAINS:  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  12628.  A  bill  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  under  section  202(a)(4)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  and  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  in  order  to 
provide  low  and  moderate  cost  hotising.  both 
urban  and  rural,  for  tbe  elderly;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2052).  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  July  30,  19€2] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  rejxjrts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  11952. 
A  bill  to  assure  payment  of  Just  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  certain 
lands  on  Kwajaleln  and  Dalap  Islands.  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2054 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9380.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1947 
(61  Stat.  681),  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2055).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTalrs.  HJl.  10540.  A  bUl  to 
exclude  deposits  of  petrified  wood  from  ap- 
propriation under  the  U.S.  mining  laws;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2056).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11049.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  oil  and  gaa 
lessees  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2057).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  11953.  A 
bill  to  authorize  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  Issue  general  obligation 
bonds;  ^thout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2058) . 
ReferredAto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12078.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
of  certain  residents  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands;  with  amendment 
( Rept.  No.  2059 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Report  piirsuant  to  House  Reeolutton  00, 
pertaining  to  a  center  t<x  c\Utxu«  and  tecb- 
nlcal  interchange  between  East  and  West 
(Rept.  No.  3080).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Cotomittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  1005.  An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 10  and  section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2061).  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Uiuon. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  8874.  A  bill  to  authorize 
certain  banks  to  invest  in  corporations  whose 
purpose  U  to  provide  clerical  services  for 
tbem.  and  for  other  purpooea;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2062).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  3064.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928,  as  amended,  authorizing 
and  directing  a  national  survey  of  forest 
resources;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2063).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  3112.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Pike  National  Forest  in  Ool(»«4o  and  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  the  Santa  Fe  Na- 
tional Forest  in  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2064). 
Refwred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  12688.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
several  States  in  carrying  on  a  program  of 
forestry  research,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2065) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  7195.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2006). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  9728.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Coc^eraUve 
Forest  Mattagement  Act;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2067).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  12689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Smlth- 
L«ver  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  as  amended;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  2068).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7364.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  mineral 
interesu  of  the  United  SUtes  In  property  In 
South  Carolina  to  the  record  owners  of  the 
surface  of  that  property;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2053).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  RnJfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  26. 
1962,  the  following  bill  was  introduced  on 
July  27,  1962: 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.R.  12711.  A  bm   making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  ezecutlvs  bure*us, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies. 
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,  for  Ui«  flseal  j—x  aiding  June  90. 
1948,  WMt  for  other  parpoaw. 

(/ntroduMd  CMl  referred  JiAj  SO.  1992] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AB8RRSTHT: 

HJt.  latn.  A  Mil  to  aastst  the  States  to 
provide  MldltloiuU  faculties  for  research  at 
the  State  agricoltnral  experiment  stations; 
to  the  CommlUee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  AUCHDICLiOSS: 

HJt.  13713.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  District 
uf  Columbia  Bederelopment  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DOUB  (by  request) : 

HJt.  13714.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  716  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  to  authorise 
lump-sum  settlements  In  the  case  of  national 
service  life  Insurance  maturing  before  August 
1,  IMS;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOMINXCK: 

HJl.  lans.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act  with  respect  to  food  additives 
and  with  respect  to  Ganges  In  approvals  or 
sanctions  prevtoasly  granted;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

Hit.  1S716.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
$000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (inclxKling  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  Mindness) ;  \o  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJt.  11717.  A  bill  to  proTlde  that  any  cItII- 
ian  agency  which  contemplates  moving  or 
closing  any  of  its  installations  shall  notify 
the  MMBbers  of  Congress  concerned  and  shall 
afford  an  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
With  respect  to  such  contemplated  action;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HJt.  12718.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  federally  owned  properties 
at  lios  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California : 

H.R.  IS7I9.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  that 
amounts  received  as  certain  awards  under 
the  Japanese-American  Evacuation  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  gross  income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MrMnj.AN: 

HJt.  12720.  A  bill  to  place  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  an  appropriate  grade  in  the 
general  schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  liHS,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Ofllos  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

H.R.  13721.  A  MU  to  simplify,  modernize, 
and  consoUdste  tlie  laws  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  civilians  in  more  than  one  posi- 
tion and  the  laws  oonoerning  the  clvlllaa 
employment  of  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed servioes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WAGOONNER: 

H  J.  Res.  841.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  Federal  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


July  30 


I^UVATE  BILZjS  and  RESOLUTIONS 

XTnder  clause  1  of  rale  XXJl,  private 
bins  and  resolntions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  JOELSON: 
HJt.  12722.  A  MJI  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Tirri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla: 

wit  12723.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr. |Ud- 

ham  Singh  Heir;  to  the  Committee  oa  |  the 

Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  JUDO : 
HJt.  12724.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  De4|rlck 
A.  Maanum:   to  the  Camnilttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  RIEHLMAN; 
HJt.  12725.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Bedros  Mangulakian;   to  the  Commlttas  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  LANE: 
H.  Res.  739.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing tiie  bUl  (HJt.  10031)  for  the  relief  olj  the 
John  V.  Boland  Construction  Co.,  togejUier 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Couttt  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judisiary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC.  | 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  ijesk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

393.  By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  Resolution  ot!  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  iAbl- 
lene,  Kans.,  endorsing  and  favoring  enact- 
ment of  S.  3243.  HJt.  11583.  S.  3242,  and  tH.R. 
11584  into  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

394.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Chambef  of 
Commerce  of  the  City  of  Newton,  Kans.,  en- 
dorsing and  favoring  the  enactment  df  S. 
3243,  HJI.H583,  S.  3242.  and  H.R.  11584  Into 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

395.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Cluster 
Kowal.  mayor  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  relatlt^  to 
Buffalo  Citizens  Committee  and  thel*  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

MoND.w,  JiLY  30,  1962 

iLegisiative  day  of  Thuradap, 

July  26,  1962) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  tim., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  "NTice  Presideiit. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  follotting 
prayer:  , 

Our  Father,  God,  to  Thy  light,  never 
dimmed  by  darkening  clouds,  we  turn 
soiled  by  the  world  and  in  need  of 
cleansing.  Amid  the  crowd,  as  we  eotn- 
pare  our  life  with  those  that  touci)  us, 
we  are  not  often  ashamed,  but  always  in 
Thy  searching  sight  we  are. 

Troubled  by  the  record  of  rememli^red 
yesterdays,  when,  alas,  again  and  a^ain 
we  have  fallen  short  of  our  best,  wei  are 
grateful  for  this  new  week,  because,  in 
spite  of  past  failures,  it  brings  us  agaita  to 
the  land  of  beginning. 

Teach  us  really  to  pray  so  that  teoipo- 
rary  triumphs  of  party  and  transient  suc- 
cesses of  individuals  may  be  submarged 
in  tlie  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 

Grant  to  the  Nation's  leaders  a  cjlear 
judgment  as  to  how  that  good  ma;:f  be 
attained. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  vipon 
whose  shoulders  at  last  the  Govcrmt^ent 
must  rest.     Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presii^ent 
of  the  United  States  were  communio<ited 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  UNDER 
THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  lakl  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  UrUted  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
11  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  I  transmit 
herewith  the  first  annual  report  on 
operations  under  the  act  covering  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962. 

JoHH  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  July  27.  1962. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sulunitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
/_ 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent SutKJommlttee  on  Investigations,  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  object. 

Mr.  McCI.KTJ.AN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield,  provided 
I  may  do  so  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Montana  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  with  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to 
make  this  statement :  A  serious  strike  in 
progress  between  a  union  and  a  com- 
pany Involves  the  building  of  submarines 
which  carry  missiles — one  of  the  vital 
links  in  the  chain  of  national  def^ise 
and  security.  It  is  my  information  ttiat 
twice  heretofore  both  the  management 
and  those  representing  labor  have  agreed 
upon  a  settlement;  and  on  those  two 
occasions  the  settlement  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  union  members,  who  have 
rejected  it. 

Now,  for  a  third  time,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  union  and  of  management 
have  again  agreed  upon  a  settlement; 
and  I  understand  that  the  settlement 
is  again  to  be  submitted  to  the  union, 
tomorrow  night,  for  its  ratification  or 
rejection. 

Mr.  President,  In  connection  with 
what  has  transpired  before,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  Permanent 
Investigations,  has  information  that  the 
settlements  heretofore  have  been  ob- 
structed by  the  efforts  of  a  former  pres- 
ident of  a  local  In  one  of  these  unions, 
who  was  expelled  from  his  jxisltion  in 
the  union  by  the  due  processes  of  proce- 
dures prescribed  in  the  constitution  oX 
that  organization. 
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This  person  apparenUy  wields  tre- 
mendous Influence  over  the  rank-and- 
file  membei»— I  think  he  does  not  deny 
that;  and  we  are  advised  that  he  has 
offered  for  a  sum  of  money  and  other 
considerations  to  withdraw  his  objec- 
tions and  permit  this  agreement,  which 
has  been  made  by  the  management  and 
the  representatives  of  the  union,  to  go 
through. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  occurring  and 
if  it  can  be  established,  clearly  and 
surely  it  would  have  some  impact  on 
the  rank-and-file  membership:  and  if 
this  obstruction  is  permitted  to  occur 
again — if  it  has  occurred  in  the  past — 
It  would  bring  about  a  further  delay  in 
the  construction  and  production  of  these 
weapons  vital  to  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  this  fact  ought  to  be 
exposed,  or  the  rtmior  and  report  of  it 
ought  to  be  exploded.  The  matter  is  too 
important  to  the  security  of  our  country 
for  it  to  remain  in  its  present  state,  an^ 
thus  incur  the  risk  of  prolonged  delay, 
solely  because  someone  will  not  pay  off 
someone  to  get  a  strike  settlement. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  my  re- 
quest should  be  granted.  The  witnesses 
are  present.  I  imderstand  the  situation 
here  in  the  Senate:  but  certainly  this 
exception  could  be  made  without  doing 
harm  to  anyone's  position  or  advantage 
here.  In  comiection  with  the  proceedings 
now  in  progress  in  the  Senate.  To  deny 
this  request  may  further  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  in  my 
J  udgment. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  atfreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  object: 
but  I  should  like — reserving  the  right  to 
object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
.suggest  the  eUssence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  majority  leader 
is  not  willing  to  let  a  Member  make  a 
statement  after  reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  the  country  know 
the  procedure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names 


"rhunnond 
WUey 

Williams,  N  J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarboctmsb 
Toung.  N.  Dak. 
Toung,  Ohio 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case 

Chavez 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 


(No.  138  Leg. 

EUender 

Kefauver 

Engrle 

Kerr 

Krvln 

Kuchel 

Ooldwatcr 

Lausche 

Gore 

Long.  Hawaii 

Qruenlng 

Magnuaon 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Hartka 

UcCartby 

Hay den 

McCIellan 

Hlckenlooper 

McOee 

Hill 

McNamara 

Holland 

Metcalf 

Hruska 

MUler 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Jackson 

Morse 

Jotxnston 

Mundt 

Jordan 

Muskl* 

Keating 

Neuberav 

Paatore  Smatliers 

PeU  Smith,  Maaa 

Proxmlre  Smith,  Maine 

Randolph  Sparkman 

Robertaon  Stennla 

Ruaaell  STmlngton 

Scott  Talmadge 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon  J.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long),  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofDcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
HicKEY],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  ]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  BoTTUM],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from^  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
ProutyI,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BocGs]  is  absent  in  the  State  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Fonc] 
is  akisent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

SATELLITE    SYSTEM 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frwn  Oregon  lB4rs.  Neu- 
bergek]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore]  for  their  be- 
ing m  attendance  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Saturday  and  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  busmess  of  the  Senate  on 
that  day.  I  wish  I  could  make  the  same 
statement  for  50  other  Senators  who 
were  not  present. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday  last  I  had 
occasicm  to  make  certain  comments  on 
the  problems  of  procedure  in  the  Senate. 
I  pomted  out  that  the  leadership  oper- 
ated imder  the  same  rules  as  every 
other  Senator,  and  that  it  had  no  spe- 
cial powers  to  move  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  pointed  out,  too,  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  carrying  on  that  busi- 
ness rested  on  every  Member  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.    I  pointed  out  finally 


that  under  the  present  rules  the  effec- 
tive (^>eration  of  the  Senate  depended 
on  the  self-restraint  of  every  Senator 
in  asserting  his  rules-protected  individ- 
ual rights  and  <hi  a  modicum  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  leadership. 

When  I  made  those  observations  I  had 
no  idea  that  they  would  be  confirmed 
so  quickly.  But  the  events  of  the  week- 
end have  made  their  accuracy  clear. 
So  that  the  facts  may  be  straight,  let 
me  review  and  summarize  those  events. 
On  Friday  afternoon  the  leadership 
moved  to  take  up  the  space  communica- 
tions bill.  Normally  such  a  move  is  un- 
opposed as  a  courtesy  to  the  leadership. 
In  this  instance — and  there  have  been 
others  from  time  to  time  in  the  past — 
the  move  to  take  up  was  immediately 
challenged  and  a  debate  began  on  the 
question  to  take  up. 

At  approximately  10  p.m.  Friday 
evening  the  debate  was  still  not  re- 
solved, and  the  absence  of  a  quorum  was 
suggested.  Inunediately  thereafter,  pur- 
suant to  a  previous  order,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  10  a.m.  Saturday.  At 
10:14  p.m..  the  time  of  the  recess,  10 
Senators  had  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  roll,  and  the  majority  leader  was 
not  among  those  10. 

The  Senate  met  on  Saturday  morning 
at  10  a.m.  A  caU  of  the  roU  failed  to 
produce  a  quorum.  The  call  of  the  ab- 
sent Senators  followed,  and  it  failed 
to*  produce  a  quorum.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  was  instructed  to  notify  the  ab- 
sent Members.  The  secretaries  and 
their  staffs  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
worked  diligently  to  locate  the  absent 
Members.  The  absent  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  were  scattered  far  and 
wide.  They  were  on  the  Pacific  coast.) 
amidst  the  tall  com  of  the  Middle  West. 
in  the  South  and  in  the  East,  and  some, 
may  I  say.  were  here  in  town  but  they 
did  not  show  up  in  the  Chamber  that 
day. 

As  for  the  absentees  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  there  were  27  distributed 
in  about  20  Stated  and  on  the  high  seas. 
As  for  the  absentees  from  the  other 
side,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  where,  in- 
stead of  in  the  Senate,  they  were  pre- 
sumably carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  do  not  begrudge  the 
Members  the  pleasures  of  the  rest,  or 
whatever  one  would  wish  to  do  on  a 
summer  weekend,  but  the  business  of 
the  Senate  is  the  business  of  the  Mon- 
bers,  and  the  business  of  the  Senate 
cannot  be  pursued  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  if  any  Member  deigns  to  suggest 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  A 
quorum — ^the  essential  quorum  imder  the 
rules — was  finally  assemble^,  a  few 
minutes  before  3  p.m.  Five  hours,  Mr. 
President,  were  spent  in  bringing  to- 
gether 50  Senators.  The  leadership  had 
served  ample  notice  that  there  would 
be  a  Saturday  session.  On  Friday 
afternoon  it  pointed  out  as  clearly  as  it 
knew  how,  the  necessity  for  cooperation 
of  all  Members  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  it  had 
pleaded  with  the  Senate  for  help. 

The  response,  Mr.  President?  Five 
Saturday  hours  were  spent  m  bringing 
together,  out  of  the  Senate's  member- 
ship of  99  at  the  moment.  50  Senators 
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prepared  to  aUend  (o  tbe  business  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation.  That  was 
the  reoponae  to  the  request — indeed,  to 
the  plea  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
majoritjr  whip,  supported  by  %he 
minority  leader — ^for  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  other  point  which  the  leadership 
raised  on  Riday.  beyond  the  need  for 
the  cooperation  of  aU  llemtjers,  was  the 
plea  for  self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  if  the  Senate  was  to  func- 
tion dfeetively  undo*  the  rake. 

The  rHponse  to  this  plea?  Let  me  re- 
sume the  summary  of  what  transpired  on 
Saturday.  As  I  have  already  noted,  at 
approximately  3  pjn.  a  quorum  was  at 
last  assembled.  5  hours  after  the  search 
for  one  began.  Tlie  Senate  under  Its 
rules  was  now  prepu-ed  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Senate,  which  in  this  In- 
stance happened  to  be  the  motloQ  to  take 
up  the  space  satellite  MH.  Not  a  word 
was  spcAen  on  the  bill,  but  scarcely  10 
minutes  after  the  quorum  call  had  been 
completed,  apparently  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  wlrties  of  the  acting  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  who  was  doing  his  best  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate,  a 
series  of  procedural  motions  ensued  and 
ended  in  a  second  suggestion  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
abeent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  whole  sorry  pro- 
cedure of  rounding  up  50  Members  began 
again.  Some  time  after  8  p.m.,  50  Mem- 
bers were  again  located,  just  in  time  for 
the  acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  tMr.  Humphrey]  ,  to  re- 
cess the  Senate  until  10  a.m.  Monday. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate  deeply 
the  efforts  of  the  acting  majority  leader. 
He  did  his  very  best.  He  stayed  on  the 
Job,  But  he  was  faced  with  the  fact  that 
under  the  rules  there  was  no  job  to  do 
except  to  himt  for  Senators. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  Satur- 
day's sorry  record.  Mr.  President  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  erudition  and  a  magnifi- 
cent contribution  to  the  stature  of  the 
Senate  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It 
consisted  of  two  quorum  calls,  which 
managed  to  tura  up  50  Members  twice  in 
10  hoUrs,  and  between  the  two  a  hit  of 
parliamentary  shuffling  on  the  question 
of  whether  to  adjourn  or  recess  until 
Monday. 

That  process,  with  almost  infinite 
variation,  can  be  repeated  under  the  pres- 
ent rules  in  the  absence  of  cooperation 
and  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  Sena- 
tors. 

As  I  said  on  Friday,  it  is  hardly  a  haU- 
mark  of  genius  to  milk  the  Senate  rules 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  consideration 
and  decision.  If  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Senate  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
that  (Observation,  may  I  say  that  Satur- 
day's demonstration  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  convince  any  doubters.  In 
the  process  of  demMistration,  however, 
one  more  day  has  gone  down  the  drain, 
one  more  precious  day  in  failing  to  get  on 
with  the  President's  progtam  and  the 
business  of  the  Nation.  We  can  go  on 
this  way.  Every  SextaJtor  of  both  parties 
can  stand  on  his  fun  rights  imder  the 
pres«it  rules. 


We  can  go  on  into  September,  Oct 
and  November.  But  one  day  we  will 
gin  to  recognize  thal»  beyond  the 
mous  importance  of  the  individual 
rights  of  every  S^iator  under  the  rales, 
there  is  something  of  higher  importamce, 
sometliing  which  cannot  be  evaded  much 
longer — the  primary  constitutional  duty 
ai  this  body  to  do  its  full  share  in  the 
business  of  the  Oovernment  of  Hhe 
United  States.  The  leadership  can  re- 
mind, but  the  Senate,  and  only  the  Sjen- 
ate  as  a  whole,  has  the  r^ponsibllity 
for  recognizing  this  fundamental  reality 
and  acting  on  it.  The  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, indeed,  if  not  the  events  of  the 
world,  will  sooner  or  later  bring  it  Em- 
phatically to  the  attention  of  Senaiiors 
if  we  continue  to  forget. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  KEPAUVER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield:  and  if  so. 
to  whom  does  1^  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  S|en- 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  H-ith 
sadness  and  regret  that  I  rise  to  r^ply 
to  the  majority  leader.  However,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  Uie  »ia- 
jority  leader's  speech.  I  wish  to  p<>int 
out  to  the  majority  leader  that  when 
the  Senate  engaged  in  another  fili- 
buster— ^namely,  on  the  so-called  lltefacy 
bill — the  majority  leader  did  not  se^  fit 
to  call  a  Saturday  session  on  most  Sat- 
urdays. At  that  time  the  majority  lead- 
er did  not  see  fit  to  hold  the  Senate  in 
late  night  sessions. 

He  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  hallmark  of  genius  for  any  t^en- 
ator  to  exercise  his  rights  under  the 
rules.  I  wish  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  ter- 
sonal  opinion,  that  it  Is  not  a  hallmark 
of  leadership  in  the  Senate  for  hli^  to 
attempt  to  hold  us  in  session  on  Ssfiur- 
day,  when  he  knew  that  there  waa  no 
need  for  it. 

This  momizxg,  when  the  request  was 
made  to  hold  a  committee  meeting, 
which  would  deal  with  a  very  serious 
labor  dispute — a  labor  dispute  about 
which  I  know  a  great  deal — I  soughjt  to 
reserve  my  right  to  approve  the  hold- 
ing of  such  a  hearing.  I  wanted  to  make 
a  suggestion  that  I  felt  would  be  of 
help  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ^nd 
the  administration. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  l4bor 
Department  on  these  emergency  cases 
and  I  am  just  as  concerned  about  wera 
as  is  anyone  else  in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  say,  in  that  connection,  th^t  it 
would  be  better  to  lay  the  satellite  bill 
aside  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
emergency  labor  legislation  and  o^er 
emergency  legislation.  There  Is  no  real 
need  or  rush  for  the  passage  of  the 
satellite  bill  but  there  is  a  great  nee0  for 
the  passage  of  some  other  legislation 
that  has  been  pending  on  the  calendar 
for  many,  many  months.  In  fact  the 
real  important  legislation  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  has  been  pending 
many  months  longer  in  some  cases  than 
this  satellite  bill.  I  am  sorry  the  major- 
ity leader  refused  to  let  me  ngserve  my 
objection  to  the  request  for  a  comnU|ttee 
meeting  until  I  could  give  my  reasons  for 
objecting.   When  he  f  aUed  to  do  that  he 


failed  to  protect  my  legitimate  richt  to 
expect  courtesy  from  him.  His  lead- 
ership has  failed  me. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  As  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  were  not  here  on  Saturday  I 
wish  to  say  that  it  is  unfortunate  that 
there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  quo- 
rum on  two  occasions.  I  understand 
Uiat  quite  a  number  of  other  Senators 
had.  a  considerable  time  before  Friday. 
made  engagements  to  be  in  other  cities, 
not  realizing  that  this  extended  debate 
would  be  treated  in  a  way  different  from 
what  was  done  as  to  other  extended  de- 
bates which  had  occurred  in  the  Senate. 
I.  sup  pose  that  each  Senator  thought 
other  Senators  would  probably  be  here, 
and  therefore  did  not  cancel  his  engage- 
ment Such  engagement  had  obviously 
been  made  many  days  before. 

I  did  not  know  about  the  difficulty 
until  15  minutes  to  6.  Then  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  back  to  the  Senate  in 
time.  I  do  think  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  should  have  mentioned 
that  some  Senators  who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill,  such  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mrs.  NkubcrgxrI  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Oork]  were  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  mention  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  were  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  commended  them  on  their 
diligence. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  that 
point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  were  the 
only  two  who  were  present  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  are  in  opposition. 

Mr.  KET'AUVER.  I  imderstand  that 
there  were  a  few  others  also  who  were 
present.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  ttiey  showed  great  restraint,  be- 
cause after  8  o'clock  at  night,  as  I  get 
the  record,  when  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey],  moved  to 
recess,  these  Senators  had  the  right  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Such 
a  move  would  have  tied  the  Senate  up 
again  and  made  the  situation  even  more 
difficult.  So  I  say  they  showed  great 
restraint  in  not  doing  that.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
the  acting  majority  leader,  wlH  agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  that 
we  did  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neubcrceb] 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoreI  in  that  regard.  I  also  wish  to 
point  out  that  on  the  second  rolkall 
we  still  had  50  Senators  here.  After  the 
second  rollcall  50  Senators  were  avail- 
able within  15  to  30  minutes  of  this 
Chamber,  because,  after  having  learned 
the  first  lesson,  and  a  quorum  was  ob- 
tained, we  expected  that  the  debate 
would  proceed,  because^'  that  was  the 
whole  purpose,  namely,  to  have  discus- 
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sion  of  the  i&sue.  It  was  then  that  the 
acting  majority  leader  and  the  major- 
ity leader,  who  was  here,  asked  that 
every  Senator  remain  available  in  case 
a  tiiird  quorum  were  needed.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  Saturday  session  was  to 
Kct  on  with  the  debate.  I  was  prepared 
to  listen.  I  gathered  that  other  Sen- 
ators were  prepared  to  participate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  for 
their  generous  references  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  on  Friday  eve- 
ning the  acting  majority  leader  came  to 
my  desk  and  asked  if  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  have  the  Journal  of  the  previous 
day  approved.  I  unhesitatingly  gave 
consent  for  its  approval.  It  could  only 
be  approved  by  unanimous  consent  or 
majority  vote.  Had  it  not  been  ap- 
proved, it  would  still  be  subject  to 
amendment  and  debate  now. 

Thereafter  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  wished  to  call  up  the 
continuing  appropriation  resolution. 
This  consent  was  given,  too. 

Lest  too  many  people  lose  their  tem- 
pers. I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  has 
been  a  maximiun  degree  of  cooperation. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  this  issue 
is  of  overweening  importance,  particu- 
larly from  the  aspect  of  its  foreign-pol- 
icy implications  in  regard  to  satellite 
communications.  I  sat  in  my  chair  here 
for  10  hours  on  Saturday.  If  I  had  been 
recognized,  I  am  siire  there  would  have 
been  few  Senators  present  to  hear  me. 

In  my  opinion,  the  foreign  policy  im- 
plications are  far  more  important  than 
the  so-called  giveaway  aspect  of  the  bill. 
They  are  so  important  that  a  few  days 
ago  an  announcement  was  made  from 
the  White  House  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  the  White 
House  was  Initiating  a  farflung  study  of 
the  foreign-policy  implications  of  the 
opjwrtunlty  afforded  by  and  the  problems 
involved  in  satellite  commtmlcations. 
Yet  we  are  asked  to  pass  this  bill  before 
that  study  is  made.  We  are  asked  to  pass 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  it  at  all.  Indeed,  we 
are  asked  to  pass  it  before  I,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  views  with  respect  to 
that  important  aspect. 

I  hope  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  the  ma- 
jority leader,  will  exercise  some  restraint 
also.  My  view  is  that  the  bill  should 
first  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Senate 
should  have  the  benefit  of  its  recom- 
mendation. 

In  order  to  make  my  point,  whenever 
I  am  recognized  to  speak,  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  move  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  hope  that  such  a  motion  will  not  be 
construed  as  a  discourtesy  to  the  lead- 
ership. I  hope  it  win  be  considered  as 
an  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  leader- 
ship. But.  since  this  is  my  point  of  view, 
I  think  that  the  proper  way  to  make  the 
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point  is  to  have  a  motion  pending  and 
address  my  remarks  to  the  advisability 
of  having  the  Senate  act  on  it. 

I  am  trespassing  too  long  cm  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  Agam  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  my 
colleague  from  Tennessee,  for  their  cour- 
tesy to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  been  most  cooperative,  and 
the  leadership  deeply  appreciates  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Seriator  from  Texas, 
who  has  hot  yet  been  heard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  jrield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  make  a  statement,  without  the 
Senator  from  Montana's  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor.  Is  there  objecUon?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  was 
not  here  on  Friday  evening  when  I  was 
making  some  remarks.  The  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HujfPHRXYlwas  then  the 
acting  majority  leader.  So  few  Sena- 
tors were  present  that  in  our  efforts  to 
state  our  views  on  this  subject,  we  who 
are  supporting  the  Kef  auver-Morse-Gore 
substitute  asked  for  a  live  quorum.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  at 
that  time  told  us  that  he  had  assured 
some  20  Senators  that  there  would 
be  no  rollcall  and  no  action  taken  on 
Friday  night  which  would  require  that 
they  be  present.  So  only  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  Senators  were  in  the  Chamber. 
He  requested  that  we  withdraw  any  call 
for  a  live  quorum  on  Friday  night. 

We  requested,  in  return,  since  there 
were  no  Senators  to  speak  to.  except  the 
handful  on  our  side  of  this  subject  who 
were  here— for  the  most  part,  we  were 
speaking  to  empty  seats — that  the  speech 
which  I  made  on  Friday  night  not  be 
counted  as  one  speech,  but  that  I  be 
permitted  to  return  on  Monday  morn- 
ing and  finish  my  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject and  that  it  not  count  against  me 
as  one  speech. 

The  very  affable,  genial,  kindly  party 
whip  very  generously  said  he  would 
consider  my  request.  He  did  not  then 
promise  that  he  would  agree  to  it.  But 
he  was  most  accommodating  and  very 
agreeable,  and  he  did  everytliing  except 
to  say,  "I  will  agree  to  that."  But  he  left 
the  clear  inference  that  mine  was  a 
reasonable  request. 

Unfortunately,  we  had  three  party 
leaders  on  Friday  night  At  the  time  the 
session  recessed,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathkbs] 
was  in  the  seat  of  the  majority  leader. 
He  said  he  was  the  acting  majority 
leader  and  that  he  had  received  no  in- 
structions from  the  majority  leader  or 
the  party  whip,  and  he  had  no  authority 
to  agree  that  I  might  resume  on  Mon- 
day morning  without  my  speech  at  that 
time  counting  as  a  second  speech  against 
me.  So  I  lost  the  right  to  the  floor. 
•  Now  I  say  to  my  majority  leader  that 
I  think  acconunodatitm  is  a  two-way 
street;  it  works  on  both  sides. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presklent,  I 
should  hke  to  point  out  that  I  was  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  Friday  night, 
and  that  the  acting  majority  leaders  on 
that  occasion,  the  Senator  f  rotn  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HumphkeyJ  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathus]  .  acted  cor- 
rectly and  circumspectly  and.  I  think, 
perfectly  within  the  rules  of  procedure 
which  govern  this  body.  I  liave  no  com- 
plaint: I  commend  them. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
on  Saturday  I  personally  made  no  ef- 
fort to  break  a  quorum,  and  I  know 
other  Senators  did  not.  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  had  long  previous  to  last  Sat- 
urday accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  go  on  one  of 
the  trial  runs  which  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  was  making.  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  members 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce  were 
invited.  We  had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion long  prior  to  Saturday.  The  SaiMiit- 
nah  was  making  a  certain  number  of 
shakedown  cruises  which  must  be  made 
before  the  ship  is  sent  to  sea  for  its 
initial  voyage. 

Together  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, we  were  aboard  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  and  did  not  know  what  was 
transpiring  in  the  Senate  until  we  re- 
ceived some  radiogram  reports,  lliere 
was  no  deliberate  effort  to  abeent  our- 
selves from  the  Senate,  because  we  had 
accepted  long  previously  an  invitation, 
as  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, to  be  aboard  the  shU>  on  a  trial 
run.  We  had  no  idea  that  this  subject 
would  be  imder  debate  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  state  who  was  at  sea.  I  did  not 
mention  the  Senator's  name  in  that  re- 
spect; he  has  done  so  himself.  Of 
course,  that  is  something  which  Is  up 
to  each  individual  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  discuss  in  his  own  way  and  in  his 
own  fashion. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the  Chair 
state  the  question.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  asks  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  not  lose  the  floor.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  statement,  without  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana's  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  or  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Hukphsey],  who 
were  here  on  Saturday,  a  question.  As 
I  have  said  before,  many  Senators  did  not 
believe  Uiat  the  debate  on  this  bill,  which 
is  Just  getting  started,  would  be  treated 
differently  from  the  extended  debates  on 
other  issues  which  have  ctane  before  the 
Senate  this  year  or  last  year.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  a  reading  of  the  Rxcokd  on.  I 
believe  it  was,  the  literacy  test  bin.  When 
that  bill  was  imder  consideratimi,  the 
Senate  usually  recessed  at  6  o'clock,  and 
there  were  no  Saturday  sessions  in  the 
early  part  of  the  discussion,  and  I  be- 
lieve only  one  Saturday  session  dazing 
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ttoe  entire  time  that  bill  was  under  oon- 
slderatloa.  What  many  Senators  can- 
not undorvtand  Is  why  the  communica- 
tions satellite  Ull,  which  we  believe  will 
establish  a  private  monopoly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  Tel^h<»e  ft 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  certain  other  organ- 
izations, and  about  which  there  is  no 
hurry  to  have  it  passed,  and  no  harm 
to  be  done  by  delay,  should  be  treated 
differently  from  the  big  issues  of  great 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  which 
have  been  before  the  Senate  in  past  days. 
I  Just  do  not  understand  why  there 
should  be  a  difference,  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  reuaon  for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  very  persuasive  and,  as  I 
have  indicated,  is  a  determined  man.  I 
say  that  in  good  conscience  and  in  good 
spirit.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  recognizes 
that.  However,  as  I  recall,  cloture  was 
sought  to  be  invoked  on  the  literacy  test 
bill,  and  in  that  instance  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  did  not  agree  to 
sign  the  clotiu^  petition. 

i  point  out  also  that  the  literacy  test 
bill  was  considered  earUer  in  the  session; 
that  we  did  have  several  Saturday  ses- 
sions this  year,  and  all  of  them  were  fail- 
lues,  as  was  the  one  on  Saturday  Just 
past.  But  as  we  come  down  into  the 
home  stretch,  I  had  assumed  that  the 
Monbers  of  Uiis  body  as  a  whole  would 
give  the  leadership,  such  as  it  is,  a  degree 
of  flexibility  in  an  attempt  to  bring  up 
for  consideration  and  debate,  one  way  or 
the  other,  the  bills  which  are  considered 
important  at  this  particular  time.  I 
think  that  assumption  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  take  Just  30  seconds,  since  we  are 
having  a  confessional  as  to  where  we 
were  on  Saturday.  I  want  the  majority 
leader  to  know  that  I  was  keynoting  the 
Democratic  State  convention  in  Utah; 
and  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth.  I 
want  the  majority  leader  to  have  the 
bendlt  of  my  Judgment  that  the  sooner 
we  end  the  session  and  get  back  home 
and  take  the  issues  of  the  campaign  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

While  I  was  away,  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Krug.  came  to  my 
ofBce  and  dictated  a  rather  lengthy 
memorandum  for  my  use  in  connection 
with  this  debate,  because  he  shares  the 
view  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
push  through  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  at  this  time. 

I  know  we  have  this  very  bad  differ- 
ence between  us.  It  is  not  good.  All  I 
can  do  ia  plead  with  the  majority  leader 
to  think  this  over  and  see  whether  we 
can  get  a  poetpohMnent  of  this  measure, 
so  that  it  will  go  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  then  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  indeed  a  con- 
sistent man.  and  has  been  for  his  many 
years  in  the  Senate;  and  certainly  he  Lb 
a  man  of  principle  and  courage.  I  knew 
where  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  on 
Saturday,  but  I  did  not  state  that  he  was 
in  Salt  Lake  City  during  the  Utah 
Democratic      State     convention.    The 
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Senator  from  Oregon  himself  stalled 
that.  ' 

But  this  measure  has  been  passed  bn 
favorably  by  three  committees  of  tjhe 
Senate,  and  is  entitled  to  Senate  cOjn- 
slderation. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  t^e 
Senate  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  lead- 
ership is  concerned,  the  minority  leader 
and  the  majority  leader  are  leaders  I  in 
name  only.  What  we  do  here  we  do  ion 
the  basis  of  the  courtesies  Senators  Ex- 
tend to  us  and  the  self-restraint  Sec- 
tors show.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  that 
too  often;  but  the  responsibility  lies  ri^ht 
here  in  the  Senate.  No  Senator  e&n 
evade  that  responsibility,  nor  can  ajny 
Senator  or  any  group  of  Senators  "|)ut 
the  monkey"  on  the  back  of  the  leader- 
ship; and  I  hope  they  remember  that 
&lw&vs 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President ■ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  provided  I 
may  do  so  without  losing  my  right  to  ^he 
floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting him  to  make  a  statement,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  a^d 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpose  of  makinc  a 
statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  |he 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  b0en 
deeply  interested  in  the  proposed  lefks- 
lation  we  are  discussing  this  mominti 

Although  the  esteemed  majority  lead- 
er needs  no  defense  from  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  thinK  it 
appropriate  for  me  to  say  that  he  has 
been  most  cooperative.  He  has  been  a 
fine  leader.  We  have  been  talking  here 
about  the  hallmarks  of  leadership,  i^t 
me  say  that,  as  far  as  the  Senator  frpm 
Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  majority  leader,  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  great  leader. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  disotis- 
sion  here  as  to  whether  this  bill  is  cotn- 
plete  in  its  present  form ;  that  there  (ire 
strong  implications  about  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  majority  leader  has  tad^ed 
to  me  several  times  about  this  bill.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
many  individuals  who  are  interested  in 
the  bill,  and  to  discuss  with  them 
whether  we  could  perfect  it  in  any  ffay 
and  whether  we  could  resolve  some  of  the 
differences  which  might  exist. 

But  it  is  the  strong  impression  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  th^re 
is  in  the  Senate  a  group  of  Senators 
who  really  do  not  want  this  bill  to  be 
passed  at  all  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  may  be  wrong  about  this,  hut 
I  do  not  think  I  am  in  error. 

We  have  made  various  overtures.  We 
have  talked  about  the  foreign  relatk^ns 
aspects  of  the  bill.  We  have  tried  to  be 
as  accommodating  as  possible.  But  it  all 
resolves  Itself  to  the  flnal  point  that  there 
is  in  the  Senate  a  group  of  Senators  who 
do  not  want  this  bill  passed,  and  we  h*ve 
been  told  categorically  that  they  are  |o- 
ing  to  employ  every  possible  procedure  to 
see  to  it  that  no  vote  is  taken  upon  the 
bill.    So  that  ia  how  the  matter  staaids. 


We  can  indulge  in  elegant  elocution 
and  we  can  todulge  in  platitudes  this 
morning  but  fundamentally  there  is  un- 
underway  a  drive  to  see  to  it  that  no  vote 
is  taken  in  the  Senate  on  this  bill  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

That  is  regrettable,  because  this  hap- 
pens to  be  the  administration's  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  in  which  President  Ken- 
nedy is  very  much  interested.  I  do  think 
no  person  in  the  United  States  is  more 
interested  in  the  foreign  relations  impli- 
cations of  any  bill  than  is  the  man  who 
happens  to  be  residing  at  the  present 
time  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  For- 
eign relations  constitute  the  special 
province  of  the  President  and  this  is  the 
President's. 

Those  are  the  facts,  and  that  is  what 
confronts  the  Senate.  The  regrettable 
fact  today  is  that  such  a  drive  is  imder- 
way.  That  is  the  sad  situation  which 
confronts  us  today.  The  very  Senators 
who  have  traditionally  been  argxiing  for 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  express  itself 
are  the  very  ones  who  are  now  pursuing 
a  course  to  deny  the  majority  that  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  .Montana  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield;  and,  if  so. 
to  whom? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  requests  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  Senator  fr«n  Florida, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  him  to 
make  a  statement,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
not  thereby  lose  his  right  to  the  floor.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  making  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  wish  to  say  that 
having  been  present  both  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  having  also  been  present 
during  the  some  5  days  of  debate 
which  occurred  previously,  before  the 
second  effort  to  bring  up  the  satellite  bill 
was  made.  I  think  the  majority  leader 
has  not  only  been  courteous  and  con- 
siderate, but  also  he  has  been  kind,  per- 
haps too  kind.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
same  applies  to  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  the  Democratic 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  also  to  my  own  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Jvuiior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  who  on 
occasion  during  this  debate  has  occupied 
the  position  of  acting  majority  leader. 

I  am  suggesting  now  that  instead  of 
being  overconsiderate  and  overklnd,  the 
majority  leader  get  a  little  harder  in  his 
attitude  on  this  matter,  and  I  think  that 
will  bring  earlier  results, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  How  about  the  lit- 
eracy test  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  also,  that  there  is  a  great  deid  of 
difference  between  this  measure  and  the 
literacy  test  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
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cemed.  there  will  be  no  all-night  ses- 
sions. I  believe  in  treating  all  groupe 
and  all  Senators  alike.  There  may  be 
(gradations;  but,  fundamentally,  all  will 
be  treated  the  same,  and  that  is  the 
17olicy  I  intend  to  pursue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate that  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  leader.  However,  I  am  sug- 
LC-tinK  that  the  time  for  not  recogniz- 
ing this  procedure  as  a  full-fledged  fili- 
buster has  long  since  passed,  and  now 
It  should  be  so  recognized. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  How  about  the  Ut- 
tracy  test  biU? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So,  Mr.  President.  I 
.'Should  like  to  say  that  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  literacy  test  bill.  In  connection 
with  the  Uteracy  test  bill,  it  was  pro- 
pased  to  bypass  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tt-e  and  to  bring  to  the  floor  a  half-baked 
measure  which  had  not  been  subjected  to 
tlie  ordinary  handling.  Such  was  pro- 
po.'ied  as  an  amendment  to  a  minor  bill 
which  had  already  been  made  the  pend- 
inc  business. 

But  insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 
not  only  has  it  been  subjected  to  the 
ordinary  handling  of  flrst  making  the 
motion  to  take  it  up,  but,  also,  it  has 
been  before  two  Senate  committ^'es;  and 
while  the  Space  Committee  proceeded 
with  hearings  on  it,  that  committee  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee's  subcommittee 
which  later  was  to  also  handle  the  bill. 
So  there  was  very  real  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  committees  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  on  this  measure. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  Space 
Committee  without  a  dissenting  vote 
reported  this  bill  favorably,  by  the  votes 
of  all  15  of  its  members,  who  are  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties.  It  is  also  my 
recollection  that  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, after  a  long  hearing,  reported  this 
measure,  with  only  2  dissenting  votes — 
meaning,  in  all.  that  approximately  30 
Senators  have  expressed  their  approval 
of  this  measure,  after  long  hearings  and 
after  being  polled  on  the  question  of 
whether  it  should  be  favorably  reported. 
That  large  a  number  of  Senators,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  carefully 
considered  the  bill  and  have  voted  that 
it  be  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 
So  there  cannot  be  any  question  of  a 
partisan  approach  to  this  measiue  or  of  a 
careless  approach. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  all  that,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  Telstar  is  hurtling 
through  spa«e  at  a  speed  of  many 
thousand  miles  an  hour,  demonstrating  a 
great  success  in  a  joint  effort  between 
Government  and  private  industry,  which 
has  operated  to  the  amazement  and.,  the 
admiration  not  only  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  people  of  all  Western 
Europe,  in  addition;  and  perhaps  that 
expression  could  be  applied  a  great  deal 
further. 

But  while  this  Is  happening  and  while 
there  is  this  demonstration  of  the  great 
potentialities  of  a  Joint  effort  between 
Government  and  private  enterprlae,  we 
find  ourselves  tied  up  by  this  very  small 
minority  group  who  Insist  In  this  way. 
not  upon  a  matter  which  relates  to 
States  rights,  not  upon  a  matter  which 


involves  a  question  of  disorder  or  peace 
in  large  parts  of  the  Nation,  not  upon  a 
question  which  has  not  t>een  considered 
by  committees,  but.  instead,  upon  a  mat- 
ter which  has  been  carefully  and  favor- 
ably considered  by  two  standing  com- 
mittees. We  find  ourselves  placed  in  the 
intolerable  position,  m  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  of  not  being  able  to  pass  neces- 
sary legislation  in  order  to  go  forward 
with  an  experiment  which  has  mani- 
fested its  very  great  success  and  its  very 
great  potentialities  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader,  with  the  backing— which  he  has— 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  will  move  ahead  in  his 
kindly  and  imperturbable  fashion,  but 
without  in  any  way  giving  in  on  this 
proposal,  which  should  be  carried  to 
completion,  or  else  the  Nation  will  be 
permitted  by  the  nonaction  of  the  Senate 
to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  experiment  of  its  own  initiative  and 
genius,  which  now  is  hurtling  around  the 
earth. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  ma- 
jority leader  not  only  upon  his  temper- 
ate handling  of  this  matter  heretofore, 
and  I  know  his  handling  of  it  will  be 
temperate  hereafter,  also,  but  in  addi- 
tion, upon  his  announced  determination 
to  hold  this  measure  before  the  Senate 
until  It  is  completed,  so  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  capitalize  upon  and  proceed  with 
an  experiment  of  enormous  potentiali- 
ties to  all  the  world— not  In  the  field  of 
war.  but  primarily  in  the  field  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  quicker  commimications 
and  common  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  such  as  Telstar  has 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  will  do  the  best  he  can  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  decision  one  way  or  the 
other,  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but 
the  responsibility  is  not  mine,  nor  that 
of  the  minority  leader.  The  responsibil- 
ity is  that  of  the  Senate  collectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sybcington]  with  the 
proviso  that  I  shall  not  lose  the  fioor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  requests  unanimous 
consent  that  he  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor.  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  criticism  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  various  times  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  not  enough  Members  of 
the  Senate  present  to  satisfy  those  who 
wished  to  make  their  thoughts  known  to 
the  Senate.  That  Is  a  circumstance 
which  many  of  us  encounter  when  we 
have  statements  to  make  that  we 
consider  Important.  I  am  always  con- 
soled, when  there  are  no^  enough  Sena- 
tors present  in  the  Chamber,  by  the 
knowledge  that,  in  view  of  the  committee 
system  that  has  developed  because  of  the 
extent  of  our  work,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
be  In  committee  and  In  the  chamber  at 
the  same  time. 

Early  In  April,  after  several  weeks  of 
hearings,  this  bill  was  reported  to  the 


Senate.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  distingushed  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  KuutJ.  the  committee 
welcomed  anyone  who  had  any  criticism 
of  any  kind  to  make  of  the  bilL  This  is 
a  thcHt>ugh  committee  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member.  We  listened  to 
many  witnesses,  including  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  and  also  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. One  witness  surprised  me  because 
he  objected  to  the  bilL  During  the  course 
of  the  testimony  it  developed  that  he  had 
never  read  it.  The  committee  listened 
carefully  to  the  various  details  of  the 
bill,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  help  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
TORE].  who  sat  with  us  during  the  hear- 
ings. The  bill  was  later  reported  imani- 
mously  to  the  Senate,  every  Senator  on 
the  committee  believing  the  passage  of 
the  bill  was  in  the  interest  of  the  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  of  the  United  Statea 

I  was  interested  in  the  bill  technically, 
having  studied  electrical  engineering, 
and  being  in  the  oommiuiications  field 
for  many  years  when  in  private  business. 
I  see  nothing  of  any  kind  whatever  in 
the  bill  that  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
From  the  standpoint  of  adequate  regu- 
lation nothing  further  should  be  added. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  omitted  (me  feature  in  his  presenta- 
tion. After  the  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Aeronautical  and  Spkace  Sciences  Com- 
mittee unanimously,  it  was  then  referred 
to  the  Commerce  Committee.  We  went 
through  it  all  over  again.  We  opened 
up  our  hearings  de  novo.  Then  the  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  a  vote  of  15 
to  2. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is 
ahead  of  me,  as  be  is  generally.  I  was 
about  to  come  to  the  fact  that  his  great 
committee  also  reported  the  bilL  I  be- 
lieve two  Senators  objected  to  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct?         * 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So  SO  Senators 
out  of  32  who  studied  the  subject  care- 
fully believe  it  Is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

A  relatively  new  aspect  has  arisen  In 
recent  days;  namely,  the  importance  of 
the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  our  for- 
eign relations.  I  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; and  if  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  one  of  the  most  able  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  wants  to  bring  up  this 
new  aspect,  I  know  we  would  all  be  glad 
to  listen  to  his  arguments.  If  we  could 
only  get  to  where  we  could  listen  to  argu- 
ments on  the  bill. 

I  believe  this  program  Is  handled  In 
accordance  with  the  way  previous  com- 
munications programs  have  been  han- 
dled— ^by  American  corporations — with 
respect  to  foreign  countries,  under  the 
full  control  of  the  proper  agencies  In  the 
Government. 

Nearly  all  of  one  speeeh  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  was  devoted  to  crit- 
icism of  the  Federal  Communications 
CommlBSion.    I  ask  a  simple  question 
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today:  Why  ihouki  m  blU  that  la  lood 
f  or  All  th«  pioplt  too  hoM  up  on  th«  floor 
of  tht  0«Mlt  btoauN  aont  ptoplt  art 
nol  MtMM  with  tht  w«y  »  Oonrnmint 
ttftiHiniwifm  ti  Qp9i%tta|f 

Mr  ooUMkfttt  tht  Mhtor  Bonator  from 
OrWon  kBoivt  of  mar  rttptot  for  hUn  and 
hia  prlMlBlMi  Md  tn  moit  qmm,  hte 
thoutMii  Mt  X  would  dteMhl  from  whit 
X  h«M4  MrUor:  If  tho  ttnitt  doM  not 
now  foM  u»  to  thto  MUi  Mid  ttthtr  pMi  it 
or  rtioot  It  otttr  dtteta,  In  my  opmion.  It 
win  Ml  ho  of  tdnntMio  lo  our  party  In 
NovoMhor«  Oh  Iho  oontrtry,  If  wt  ihouM 
toovo  now  without  tho  Job  bolni  dont, 
tho  rotult  wottM  bt  orttlolam  by  tho 
AmoHoon  poopH  of  tht  Dtmoerotte 
Forty,  111  Itodonhtp,  Iti  momhort,  ond 
tti  eondltiotiix  UtmtomphaalMXhovt 
trtol  roiptot  for  tht  Itodtrthip, 

Mr.  MANtPXILEX  Mr.  Prtiidtnt.  I 
opprtolott  tht  vttwi  Jutt  ttottd  hy  tht 
diBttntulahtd  Btnotor  from  MUpeurl.  I 
hopt— ond  thia  moy  be  o  requtit  which 
wUl  vtry  likely  not  be  adhered  to— that 
the  Members  of  this  body,  recardless  of 
their  feeling  about  this  levislatlon.  will 
read  in  last  Friday's  Conorissxonal 
RicoM  the  statements  made  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  xuider  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Newton  Mlnow;  the  State  Department, 
under  the  signature  of  George  McOhee; 
and  the  Justice  E>epartment,  under  the 
signature  of  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  Let  me  read 
into  the  Rccokd  a  brief  summary  from 
Mr.  Katzenbach 's  communication : 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  entirely  sat- 
iBfled  that  this  corporation  is  the  best  an- 
swer we  can  devise  to  a  realistic  cooperation 
of  iHrlvate  Industry  and  the  Oovernment  In  a 
program  of  national  and  International 
■Igniflcance.  If  this  legislation  is  not  passed 
at  this  session  the  possibility  of  a  creative 
solution  will  he  seriously  Jeopardized  for  the 
reasons  expressed  above.  Ironically,  in  view 
of  the  arguments  made  by  those  in  opposi- 
tion, the  poesibUity  of  a  system  owned  smd 
operated  ezcliMlvely  by  existing  carriers 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  rose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  requests  unanimous 
consent  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  a  statement 
with  the  imderstanding  that  he  shall  not 
lose  the  floor.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  know  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
attended  the  hearings  dealing  with  this 
biU.  I  submit  that  an  examination  of 
the  record  will  show  Uiat  the  committee 
members  explored  in  great  detail  the 
charge  that  if  the  bill  were  passed  it 
would  create  a  monopoly.  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  major  part  of  the  hearings 
was  directed  to  obviating  that  very 
danger. 

Questions  were  asked  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fastork],  by  myself, 
and  by  other  Senators  directed  primarily 
to  that  subject.  If  an  examination  is 
made  of  the  record.  Senators  will  find 
that  item  after  item  which  had  elements 
of  alleged  danger  in  it  as  to  the  creation 


of  a  monoiwly  was  fully  examined,  Jind 
modlfloatlons  were  made  in  the  bin  at 
it  oamt  from  the  Committee  on  A4ro< 

noutleol  ond  Spoot  Menoti, 

Tht  htorint  waa  not  ptrfunetorfl;  II 
waa  thoroufh.  The  minda  of  Benoiora 
were  primarily  directed  toward  making 
wtUAn  that  no  monopoly  would  qtn^e 
tntotKlattnet< 

8omt  q\)tiUoi>  haa  been  rained  abovit 
Um  International  aapeot  of  the  pi'old<^m, 
but  that  waa  not  wtven  pron\h\vncr.  y^txt 
lnttmotlOl^al  aapeet  of  U\r  )>i<nhlrn\  1\aii 
ortatn  of  Utt. 

In  tht  final  analM^U,  it  arema  to  Imr, 
that  thla  la  nothlnt  but  an  amuihrnt 
M  between  public  owni^itihip  and  pviyatr 
owntnhlp^  Tht  mantfettatlon  haa  Wf^w , 
by  two  oommttttta,  that  tht  lntt4jNita 
of  our  country  would  beat  be  aervteq  by 
having  tht  management  aet  forth  in  the 
bill,  aubject  to  aupervlalon  by  the  ligu- 
latory  bodtea,  which  would  insure  ihat 
the  buyer  or  the  person  who  la  tp  be 
served  would  be  properly  treated. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  repeated!  ^oo 
often  that  two  committees,  except  for 
two  members,  have  approved  the  bill. 
My  mind  is  clear  that  the  bill  is  soiind. 

i  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Comtnit- 
tee  on  Commerce  with  the  primary  in- 
tent of  making  sure  that  no  monok>oly 
would  result. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  taking  up 
business.  Frankly.  I  have  seen  too  many 
occasions — I  know  of  some  of  which  I 
should  like  to  speak — on  which  bills  Jiave 
not  been  allcmed  to  be  considered.  I 
have  knowledge  of  some  that  stand  out 
very  prominently  in  my  mind.  I  dei  not 
like  this  business  of  allowing  to  be  heard 
and  acted  upon  only  those  bills  which 
are  acceptable  to  some,  and  not  allow- 
ing others  to  be  acted  upon  if  noi  ac- 
ceptable to  others. 

I  commend  the  majority  leadeit.  I 
think  he  has  tried  to  accommxxlate  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  He  has  tried  to  ar- 
range the  order  of  business  in  su^h  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  dispatched  lenth 
the  least  inconvenience  to  Membeijs^f 
the  Senate.  "*" 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the  positioln  of 
"joining  the  mob"  by  saying  that  t^ere 
is  a  lack  of  leadership.  There  is  ade- 
quate leadership.  I  do  not  agree  M^ith 
the  leader  upon  all  occasions  in  whi^t  he 
asks  us  to  do  in  regard  to  bills,  bolt  he 
understands  that. 

I  think  the  bill  ought  to  be  parsed. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  no  concessions  ought  to  be  i^ade. 
except  the  normal  ones,  in  making  cer- 
tain that  the  bill  will  be  brought  tto  a 
vote  at  the  earliest  date. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PresidentJ  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield ;  and,  y  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  yight 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  that  bat^,  I 
will  yield.  ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KBRR.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  eom- 
mend  the  majority  leader,  hia  aaalatant, 
and  the  other  member  of  our  leader> 
ahlp,  all  of  whom  have  porUolpoUd  In 
thla  effort.  I  rtfer  to  the  dlatlnfulahtd 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  MAMtnual, 
the  dlatlniulahed  Senator  from  Mln- 
neaota  I  Mr,  Humi>hriy1,  and  the  dU- 
Unavitxhed  Ht^nator  tmm  Florida  (Mr, 

1  pommvnd  the  dlatlnvulahed  minority 
\<^«drr,  the  ai'eat  Senator  frcm  Xlltnota 
I  Mr  DiMKaKNl,  and  hia  able  oaalatani, 
th<^  Senator  fi^om  California  I  Mr 
K\n  Hri  I  for  their  effurl  to  expedUe  con« 
aldt^ratum  of  the  bill 

'the  Menlor  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
waH  amoi\H  thoae  preaent  on  Friday  and 
Satuittay  He  ataytd  htrt  until  lalt  Frl* 
day  niahi  watting  to  hear  the  bill  dia* 
cuM«>d  or  detMted.  The  diatlntutahed 
Senator  from  Texaa  (Mr.  YAaaoaovoHl 
occupied  the  floor  for  many  houra  and 
talked  about  many  thinga,  but  not  about 
the  bill 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  respectfully  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  suspend. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  point  of  order.  Mr 
President.  The  majority  leader  has  not 
yielded  to  the  Senator  frcxn  Oklahoma 
with  permission  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor.  I  know  how  quickly  one  can 
become  confused  in  the  snarls  of  the 
rules.  I  shall  object  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  proceeding  unless  the  majority 
leader  is  granted  permission  to  yield  in 
order  that  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  very  kind.  He  is  following 
the  rules  assiduously.  I  make  the  re- 
quest which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  suggested. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  OklahcHna 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  a  question,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  agreeable  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  agreeable.  I  do 
not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  talk  a  little  louder. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  difficult  to  hear 
on  this  side.  Is  this  the  "Monday  morn- 
ing muffle,"  in  which  Senators  are  keep- 
ing the  discussion  to  themselves,  or  are 
we  entitled  to  share  the  benefit  of  their 
wisdom?    [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  MOftSB.  I  cannot  hear  the  Sen- 
ator, 

The  VICK  PRSSIOBNT.  The  Senator 
from  TexoH  li  rtootnlied  for  tht  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  queatlon  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  Y  Alt  BOROUGH  I  aak  the  dia- 
u)\MuUhed  iienator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
\va<t  pretMu  during  my  remarka,  If  he 
(((MSI  not  coneede  that  my  rtmarka  were 
iutdiTMied  to  the  objection  to  conalder- 
ihu  tl\e  apace  communlcaUoiui  bill  at 
UUN  time?  The  laaue  wt  art  dtbaUni  la 
I  he  queaUo)\  of  whether  the  bill  ahould 
\w  rtUMldeied,  My  itmarka  were  dl» 
yrtxf^  to  lHiiiUatio)\  which  u  pending, 
which  haa  lunauiahed  oi\  the  calei\dar  for 
many  moniha,  Dota  not  the  Senator 
H>ncede  thM  thai  waa  the  aubject  of  my 
iTmarka  In  ;he  debate  T 

Mr.  KKRIi  t  concede  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texaa  talked  about  propoaed 
icRislaUon  which  he  aald  had  languiahed 
oti  the  cal«>ndar  for  many  montha.  I 
rrpeat  my  (itatement  that  I  stayed  until 
late  In  the  night  to  listen  to  the  Sen- 
ator dlscusf.  the  bill,  and  he  talked  about 
many  things,  but  not  about  the  proposed 
loRislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  present  on  Sat- 
urday, hopmg  that  I  might  hear  some- 
thing new  alwut  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  did  not  hear  anything  at  all  about 
the  legislation,  let  alone  something  new. 

I  remind  Senators — both  those  who  op- 
pose the  pi-oposal  and  those  who  favor 
it — as  has  been  said  heretofore,  that  the 
bill  was  ur.animously  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  almost  unanimously  by  the 
Commerce  C^ommlttee. 

There  seems  to  be  a  desire — or,  at  least 
a  statement  to  that  effect  has  been 
made — that  the  bill  should  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Five 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  who  are  also  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  weie  diligent  in  their  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  and  voted 
for  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  (Mr.  Symington],  as  he  stated,  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD)  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  <m  Foreign  Relations  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences. 

The  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  He  is  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wh-ey],  who 
participated  vigorously  and  diligently 
in  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  HicKENLooPER]  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  policy  committee.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Capehart]  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  also 
a  member  of  our  committee. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  intimation 
from  any  of  those  Senators  that  the  bill 


should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RelaUona.  The  Federal  Com- 
municauona  Commlaalon  en>lortd  tht 
propoNd  ItiUliUon.  rtptottdly  tndontd 
it.  and  aald  that  It  waa  tmporUnt  to  tht 
welfare  of  our  country  that  the  bill  be 
enacted.  The  SUU  Department,  which 
I  am  aure  the  diauniulalted  Senator  tvom 
Tenneaaee  I  Mr,  Ooaii  would  admit  haa 
aome  Intereat  in  forelan  relailona,  haa 
endoined  the  pj^opoawi  lealalaUon.  The 
pi'ovlalona  of  the  bill  ai'e  exaeUy  what 
the  SUte  Department  i^ueated  The 
DepartmN\(  mteatedly  e«preaaed  Ita  ap. 
proval  of  the  mewnvire  and  the  provlalona 
It  eoiuatiui  wan  i^fei'M^er  to  the  State 
DeiMrtment 

in  one  of  the  moat  i>aiMUkin«  and 
aearehing  atudlea,  and  In  on*  of  tht 
lenathleat  heartmia  and  queatlon>and- 
ana«iN*  periods  m  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  haa  ever  partlcipattd, 
the  Department  of  JusUce  examined,  dla- 
cussed,  and  parUcipated  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
not  without  interest  in  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. ^u-gently  requested  the  Senate  to 
enact  the  proposed  legislation. 

Several  days  ago  I  observed  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference  as  it  was  tele- 
vised to  our  Nation.  I  luiderstcxxl  from 
the  statements  of  those  who  were  han- 
dling the  broadcast  that  more  than  100 
million  people  in  Western  Europe  saw 
and  heard  the  conference.  That  broad- 
cast illustrated  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  the  operation  of  a  communi- 
cations satellite. 

I  know  that  Senators  are  quite  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  President  discussed  at 
that  press  conference  that  was  literally 
heard  around  the  world  was  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  our  country  had 
achieved  or  is  achieving  a  balance  of 
pajmients  of  gold  in  reference  to  the 
convertibility  of  our  dollar,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  An^rican 
dollar  would  be  devalued  or  whether  our 
Oovernment  would  increase  the  price  of 
gold  so  far  as  its  purchase  by  our  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned.  That  question 
had  been  a  vital  one.  affecting  the  posi- 
tion of  our  countrj'  at  home  and  around 
the  world,  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world,  and  the 
channels  of  international  trade  and  com- 
merce. Much  had  been  said  about  the 
position  of  various  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment on  this  matter.  Yet  doubt  re- 
mained as  to  the  attitude  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  devaluing  the 
American  dollar. 

As  I  watched  and  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  he  stepped 
up  vigorously  to  answer  that  question,  I 
was  thrilled  to  observe  his  handling  of 
the  question  in  a  forthright  manner. 
More  than  100  million  people  in  West- 
ern Europe  watched  and  heard  the  Pres- 
ident say  that  our  Government  is  in  the 
process  of  achieving  a  favorable  balance 
in  the  matter  of  our  international  pay- 
ments, that  it  had  no  purp>ose  whatever 
to  devalue  the  dollar,  and  that  it  was  the 
firm  and  unchangeable  purpose  of  our 
Government  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Speculation  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
terminated  following  the  televising  of 


that  bi-oadcaat  by  the  Preaident  of  the 
United  SUtea.  If  Senatora  doubt  it.  X 
auffttat  that  thty  rtad  tht  rtiulU  on  tht 
prlot  of  lold  tn  tht  InltrnaUonal  mono- 
tary  markeU  of  the  world. 

X  do  not  know  exactly  what  ia  loint  on 
In  the  Senau.  But  X  know  that  thtrt  ia 
a  race  In  the  world  between  our  oountry 
and  Soviet  Auaala  for  auprtmaoy  In 
apace.  I  know  that  one  of  tht  mott  pht* 
nomenal  eve)\U  that  haa  otturred  in 
that  race-^ne  with  the  moat  tMMroooh* 
ii\i  aiinineantt— haa  taken -pliet  tn  tht 
laai  I  or  S  Mt^ttka  1  know  thai  tht 
free  woi  Id  waa  thrilled  at  tht  »ohltvt« 
meiu  of  our  communltaUona  aaltUttt, 
the  Telaur,  piijductd,  at  haa  bttn  tlattd 
o)\  tht  floor  of  tht  Stnait,  throush  tht 
eooptrauvt  tffoit  of  prtvatt  tntorprtio 
and  the  American  Oovernment. 

X  know  aomethlni  elae  that  la  lotng  on. 
X  obaerved  in  the  Waahintton  Pott  thii 
morning  an  editorial  callinf  attention  to 
a  very  ait nifiant  fact.  X  read  a  portion 
of  the  editorial: 

A  Bpeclal  r««aon  for  prompt  enactment  of  » 
bill  authorising  &  Byatem  of  ntellitM  for 
communication  purpoaea  U  the  neceaaitj  of 
preparing  for  the  eztraordlnary  radio  confer- 
ence to  be  held  by  the  International  Tele- 
conununlcattons  Union  In  the  fall  of  lesS. 
Representatives  of  this  113-nxember  organi- 
sation, which  Is  responsible  for  maintaining 
technical  cooperation  In  the  uae  of  radio, 
will  attempt  to  set  aside  frequencies  for  satel- 
lite systems.  It  would  obviously  be  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  to  the  United  States  to 
have  a  system  of  communication  satellites 
In  operation  at  that  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  from  which  I  quoted  a  part 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Telstak  Filibttstcb 

The  spectacle  of  the  Senate  engaged  in  a 
futile  filibuster  over  the  satellite  communica- 
tions bin  must  be  viewed  against  a  badt- 
ground  of  lackluster  performance  on  Capitol 
HIU.  Congress  still  has  an  enormous  work- 
load to  dispose  of  loefore  It  can  adjourn, 
unless  Its  Members  wish  to  face  the  electorate 
In  November  with  a  large  part  of  their  work 
undone.  Even  the  most  optimistic  forecasts 
place  the  adjournment  date  at  September  16 
or  October  1.  Tet  a  few  Senators  Insist  on 
wasting  days  In  futile  maneuvers  and  use- 
less talk. 

It  Is  especially  depressing  to  see  a  group 
of  ordinarily  liberal-minded  legislators  re- 
sorting to  this  means  of  "spinning  the  legis- 
lative wheels."  as  Majority  Leader  Mansfuxo 
properly  called  It.  These  Senators  are  usu- 
ally the  first  to  protest  when  their  Southern 
colleagues  resort  to  filibustering  against  civil 
rights  measures.  Yet  they  Invoke  the  same 
tactics  against  an  administration  bUl  that 
ought  to  be  considered  only  on  its  merits. 

Senator  M(»se  told  the  Senate  that  aU  he 
and  his  colleagues  are  asking  is  a  few  months 
of  delay.  But  timing  Is  sometimes  the  es- 
sence of  sound  legislation,  and  timing  Is  of 
special  Importance  in  the  enactment  of  the 
satellite  communications  bUl.  7*he  launch- 
ing of  Telstar  has  given  the  United  States  a 
lead  in  this  Important  field  of  space  com- 
munications, and  it  should  not  be  frittered 
away  by  a  talkathon. 

A  special  reason  for  prompt  enactment  of 
a  bill  authorizing  a  system  of  satellites  for 
communication  purposes  is  the  necessity  of 
IM^paring  for  the  extraordinary  radio  con- 
ference to  be  held  by  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union  In  the  faU  of  1963. 
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TlOUS  to 

oouBtrx 


at 

OB  tlw  aUfOMtton  «<  fraqoHicles  ta*  the  ■•« 

m«Bt  Iw  ot>- 
iwXOiM.  Without  acrcement.  one 
tj  trj  to  me  freqtwieiee  for  tttli 
rilv  oCbv  mvntftos  IimIbI  cb  uhuc 
tUv'an*  ftwuwriiii  for  MKh  iwuiium  m 
hlgfa-liB— iB<  mtar.  Tb«  Utaltad  StelM 
oo^k  to  b*  iMiniig  tha  moymant  for  ■gr— 
maiit  tnmik  tte  -raattin  poAnt  o<  iMTtoc  a  lya- 
tom  of  oamdDMU^cattona  MteiUtaa  to  teto*. 
It  voiikl  ba  banlcal  tofdeed  If  CangrwB  ilkoold 
OeaSbtnMtf  driay  thla  project  and  thus  gfr* 
ttM  Ouftot  X7)Bloo  a  cliance  of  1jw4wiitiig  tha 
only  oountry  to  haw  a  UilitM  vyatciB  to  op- 
for  th«  tatamattanal  gKOnata^  naxt 
IMa  la  a  OHrttar  that  naadi  to  ba 
Ito  wHa  and  not  r«ao>^wd  on 
tha  haata  of  a  few  Sanaton'  aappoaedly  cu- 
perior  lung  power. 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  PrcildeDk  wiU 
tlie  Senator  from  Oktetema  yMd  at  that 
potnk? 

Mr.  KKRR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanfmaas  consent  that  I  may  yield 
wltlioat  lostng  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Tbe  Vies  PRESITIENT.  Is  there  ob- 
Jectkm? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President^  I  mnsi 
object  to  tbe  request  in  that  form.  I 
win  not  object  if  the  majority  leader  is 
a^ed  permission  to  yield.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  does  not  hare  the 
Hoor. 

Mr.  MANSFDOLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  nnantmnns  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  may  3^eld  to  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Washington  without  my  losing 
my  rl^t  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  Mdered. 

Mr.  MACOrUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  fran  Oklahoma  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  mi  Aeronautical  and 
3pnee  Sciences,  of  which  I  am  also  a 
member.  I  ask  tlie  Senator  txxtm  OOb- 
homa  wheQier  or  not  one  of  the  com- 
pelling reasons  for  the  eaqTeditious 
hanrfiitiff  of  the  UH  in  both  committfeiies. 
although  a  great  deal  (ft  time  was  went 
considering  the  bill — va  the  Commerce 
Committee  alone  ^there  were  500  pages 
of  testimony — ^was  the  fact  that  we 
wanted  to  hare  the  advantage  of  having 
the  system  in  the  air,  so  that  when  the 
meeting  in  1963  was  held,  we  would  be  In 
a  more  dominant  position  to  sec  that  the 
proceedings  were  tumdled  in  tbe  interest 
of  tbe  free  world. 

Leai^ing  out  an  other  argmnents  of 
those  irtio  are  for  the  MH.  the  point 
that  bothers  me  is  that  if  we  have  an 
opexwtHe  commnnicattons  satellite  sys- 
ton.  ve  would  have  a  better  position  in 
that  meeting. 

The  UJB.  Ooivenmient  cannot  be  in  a 
strong  position  at  tbe  meeting  if  tbe 
united  States  does  not  have  an  operaUe 
system.  "Hie  sateffite  today  Is  only  an 
experimental  satellite.  Unless  we  pass 
a  bin  to  spell  out  policy  r^rardfng  the 
system,  we  shall  be  sitting  in  left  field 
at  the  meeting.  Fmt  that  primary  rea- 
son we  went  ahead  expeditiously  with 
consideratioci  oi  the  bill. 


I  amnre  the  Senate  that  Russia  tfrffl 
batvc  a  ooonamiicatlona  aatdhte  in  m^ 
before  ttaisi  mfeettaag.  So  will  aooM  of 
Ibcr  countiiea.  So  we  must 
kind  ot  tasuit  to  put  the 
poUey  regarding  oar  arstcm  In 
that  tlie  UJB.  position  at  the  eonf « 
wottM  be  BtRngtbened  if  tbe 
system  was  operated  by  private 
or  a  combination  of  private  carriers  wftth 
others. 

We  will  lose  a  strong  position  uniless 
we  do  something. 

Itlr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  de«t>)y 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  frbm 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  Ce«n- 
merce  Committee,  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  agree  v^th 
all  of  the  portions  of  the  bill.  I  do  hot 
bdteve  everyone  does,  "nie  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastors!  has 
worked  for  a  long  time  on  this  maftter 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  jus- 
tice Depcurtment.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
majori^  leader,  this  is  something  that 
we  most  get  going  on  in  one  way  or  im- 
other,  or  we  will  find  ourselves  ag^ 
in  second-class  status.  If  some  amehd- 
ments  are  needed  to  be  added  to  Hhe 
bill,  or  if  there  is  not  enough  control 
over  A.T.  A  T.  in  the  bill— and  tftere 
could  be  4J0OO  common  carriers  invol^ 
or  oigaged  in  this  business — we  can  pass 
other  legislation  when  we  come  b«ck. 
We  must  not  put  the  U.S.  Govemmtoit 
at  a  disadvantage  in  this  conference, 

Mr.  KERR.  The  United  States  must 
not  be  in  that  position.  It  must  nol)  go 
Into  the  conference  emptyhanded.  It 
must  not  be  hampered  in  the  operatlpns 
going  on  through  cooperatton  betwc^i 
the  Government  and  our  free  enterprise 
cunmmiicatlons  carriers  and  otho-s  in- 
ta>ested  in  this  field  in  extending  4uad 
expanding  tbe  lead  we  now  have  in  the 
matter  of  communications  sateDites  and 
in  the  conquest  and  utilization  (A  sfi/act 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Certainly,  this 
onward  march,  this  lead  that  we  Dave 
in  the  commimicatitms  satellite  ll|eld, 
would  only  be  hampered,  not  imiH-oted. 
by  delaying  the  consideration  of  the  bUl. 
If  there  are  amendments,  they  shduld 
be  presoited.  If  there  is  debate  oci  the 
bill,  let  OS  have  it.  But  let  us  do  aWay 
with  this  effort  which  is  nothing  )>u|  an 
effort  to  obstruct  and  prevent  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  wkiich  is  of  stich 
overwhelming  importance  and  of  such 
great  value  to  our  country,  as  is  mani- 
fested by  the  support  for  it  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Certainly  the  opportiniity 
which  is  availaUe  to  us  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  to  support  a  worthy  purpose 
and  program  of  the  President  slM>uId 
not  be  frittered  away  and  destroyed  by 
obstructionism  and  dilatory  tactics. 

Mr.  PASTORB.  Mr.  President,  iwUl 
the  Soiatcn-  yield? 

Mr.  MAMSPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

TRie  VICE  PRESn>ENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  yields  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  for  the  puxB>oee 
of  making  a  statement,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  extraordinary  administraftive 
conference  is  scheduled  to  be  bdi)  In 
1963  at  Ocneva  has  been  moitionat,  it 
would  be  i«>propriate,  it  seems  to  n».  to 


diaeuss  briefly  wy  catlmale  d  the  im- 
portance of  the   1963  Geneva  Confer- 


After  the  United  States  conpleted  its 
putlcipBtion  in  the  1969  radio  confer- 
ence in  Geneva,  at  whkefa  time  freqMen- 
dea  for  9acc  were  diacoaaed.  it  was 
evident  that  tbe  1963  extraordinary 
conference  would  be  a  most  signiflrant 
one  in  that  it  would  allocate  the  fre- 
quencies tor  ssmee  use  for  the  future. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  responsible  in  this  area. 
I  kept  very  dose  contact  with  the  situa- 
tion, so  much  so  that  In  March  1961.  in 
order  to  avoid  any  loas  of  time.  I  wrote 
a  letter  and  lengthy  memorandum  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
general  subject  of  frequency  allocations 
and  more  specifically  the  need  for  a 
crash  program  ao  we  would  be  ready  for 
the  1963  conference.  In  August  of  1961. 
anticipating  the  fast^moving  events  on 
space  communications,  my  sidbcommit- 
tee  held  preliminary  hearings  and  dur- 
ing this  bearing  I  publicly  raised  the 
need  for  expeditii^  our  preparation  for 
our  1963  conference  and  requested  a  full 
report  as  to  the  steps  being  taken  with- 
in the  administration.  Incorporated  in 
that  retxMtk  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here, 
are  the  preliminary  views  pr^iared  tov 
the  Government  and  circulated  to  the 
various  totcrested  parties.  I  want  to 
stress  at  this  time  that  the  preparations 
and  the  negotiatians  for  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference is  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  I  was  dritghted  to  see 
tbe  editorial  in  the  Washington  Poet 
this  morning  stressing  this  fact.  Sen- 
ator Kerr  was  good  enough  to  make  this 
complete  editorial  a  part  of  the  RaooKT>. 

It  would  be  equally  appropriate,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  insert  in  the  Racoaa  at 
this  point  the  letter  with  memoranf^mi 
which  I  addressed  to  tiie  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  on  March  6.  1061. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  it.  I 
shall  read  only  two  or  three  paragraphs 
of  the  letter,  to  indicate  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  how  long  and  how  mudi  our 
committee  has  been  interested  in  this 
conference  and  its  meaning  to  a  com- 
munications sateUite  sjrstem. 

Dkak  Mb.  PaaaauawT:  I  kaow  bow  poshed 
yoa  are  In  tbcae  early  days  ot  your  admin- 
istration, but  I  am  particularly  eoneemed 
abotjt  a  proMein  concemlnc  our  telaoom- 
munlcaUona  policy. 

In  Tiew  ot  Xike  forthcoming  Extraordinary 
Administrative  Radio  Conference  scheduled 
for  1963  at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  at  which 
time  negotiations  regarding  additional  radio 
frequency  channels  among  foreign  coontrles 
for  space  service  is  to  take  plaoe.  I  am 
attaching  to  this  letter  a  mora  detailed 
memoranduni  which  will  show  the  lack  of 
uniformity  and  tbe  absence  of  a  basic  com- 
munications policy  which  Is  so  essential  If 
we  are  to  protect  our  Interests  in  this  most 
important  conference. 

Then  skipping  down  sevnral  para- 
graphs. I  read: 

The  country  that  Is  snceeosfnl  in  placing 
an  operable  conunonlcatlona  satellite  into 
operation  will  be  In  a  strong  position  to 
exercise  leadership  In  tha  acoeptanca  of 
technical  requirements  axkd  other  arrange - 
otents  that  can  Influence  the  reaults  at  the 
1963  Conference. 

This  is  a  letter  I  wrote,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  to  the  President 
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of  the  United  States,  on  March  6.  1961. 
indicating  how  important  it  was  for  us 
to  be  first  in  space.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Makch  6.  1061. 
Hon  John  Frr7ccRAi.o  Kknneot. 
Prcsidfnt  o/  thi'  United  State.i. 
The  White  Hou^e. 
Wn-'hmgton,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Pbcsioent:  I  know  how  pushed 
yciu  are  In  the%  early  days  of  your  admin- 
istration, but  I  am  particularly  concerned 
fiboui  a  problem  concerning  our  telecom- 
iiuuiications  policy. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  Extraordinary 
Administrative  Radio  Conference  scheduled 
fir  1963  at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  at  which 
Time  negotiations  regarding  additional  radio 
frequency  channels  among  foreign  countries 
fnr  space  service  Is  to  Uke  place.  I  am 
attaching  to  this  letter  a  more  detailed 
memorandum  which  will  show  the  lack  of 
uniformity  and  the  absence  of  a  basic  com- 
munications pjllcy  which  Is  so  essential  If 
we  are  to  protect  our  Interests  In  this  most 
miportant  Conference. 

At  the  present,  there  is  no  single  agency 
that  now  regulates  Federal  and  non-Federal 
use  of  telecommunications  facilities.  There 
Is  no  clear-cut  long-range  policy  nor  a 
mechanism  that  will  lead  to  the  formulation 
t'f  -such  a  policy. 

A  most  careful  and  comprehensi\-e  review 
must  be  undertaken  without  delay  to  ex- 
amine the  elements  of  public  policy  con- 
rernlng  communications  so  that  a  specific 
policy  for  the  most  effective  use  of  radio 
frequencies  by  Bovernmental  and  nongovern- 
mental users  as  well  as  the  administrative 
arrangements  concerning  such  use  in  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  formulated.  In 
addition,  the  review  should  Include  the  poli- 
cies with  respeot  to  international  radio  and 
Wire  communiciitions  and  the  relationship  of 
Government  communications  and  non-Gov- 
ernment communications  in  that  field.  Un- 
less we  have  a  uniform  long-range  policy. 
the  United  States  may  find  Itself  at  a  dis- 
advantage at  Uie  Geneva  Conference. 

The  country  that  is  successful  In  placing 
an  oi)erable  communications  satellite  into 
operation  will  be  in  a  strong  position  to 
exercise  leadership  In  the  acceptance  of  tech- 
meal  requirements  and  other  arrangements 
that  can  Influence  the  results  at  the  1963 
Conference. 

I  know  there  .ire  various  approaches  In  de- 
^ eloping  a  program  to  evaluate  the  country's 
policy  One  is  the  approach  set  forth  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  32  introduced  by 
Senator  Vance  Hartke  and  others.  Another 
would  be  the  Issuance  of  an  Executive  order 
cumparable  to  -.he  one  Issued  by  President 
Harry  Truman  ;n  1950  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence     Action   must  be  taken  Immediately. 

Should  you  have  any  questions.  I  am  avail- 
able to  discuss  this  problem  In  more  detail 

With   best   wishes.   I   am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  O  Pastore. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Need  for  Formulation  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy 
No  single  agi-ncy  now  regulates  Federal 
and  non-Federal  use  of  telecommunications 
lacilitles.  Apportionment  between  users 
therefore  results  from  negotiaUons  rather 
than  from  overall  planning  or  policy.  With 
no  single  policymaking  agency  responsible 
for  establishing  policy,  the  various  arms  of 
the  Government  In  teleconununlcatlons  n«- 
CDtiations  are  hampered  in  the  International 
negotiations  as  well  as  In  the  formulation  of 
policy  In  the  domestic  field. 


RecenUy  In  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
sute  of  the  Union  address,  he  referred  to  the 
planning  In  the  military  field  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  Yet  In  the  past,  lack  of  a  consist- 
ent, coherent  mlllUry  strategy,  the  absence 
of  basic  assumptions  about  our  naUonal  re- 
qulremenu  and  the  faulty  estimates  and  du- 
plication arising  from  interservlce  rivalries 
have  all  made  It  dlfBcult  to  assess  accurately 
how  adequate-Tor  Inadequate — our  defenses 
really  are." 

This  exact  language  can  be  applied  more 
approprl.ntely  to  the  telecommunications 
field. 

The  radio  spectrum  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  publicly  owned  natural  resources, 
the  significance  of  which  increases  year  by 
year  as  iu  use  for  varied  purposes  grows. 
Radio  communication  Is  continuing  to  ex- 
pand at  a  rapid  rate.  Not  only  Is  it  essen- 
tial in  services  Involving  the  safety  of  life 
and  property  such  as  air.  ground,  marine  and 
police  communications,  but  it  is  now  also 
filling  a  vital  role  In  many  commercial  enter- 
prises whose  operations  are  geared  to  and 
made  economically  practical  by  the  use  of 
radio  to  coordinate  and  direct  their  activi- 
ties In  an  efficient  and  expeditious  manner. 
There  Is  an  Increasing  demand  for  more 
spectrum  space  from  existing  radio  services 
due  to  their  rapid  growth.  New  radio  serv- 
Jjjes  such  as  radio  astronomy,  and  space  and 
satellite  communications,  created  by  tech- 
nological advances  add  to  the  clamor  for 
.space  In  the  radio  spectrum.  There  is  not 
enough  spectrum  space  to  meet  all  of  these 
demands  for  frequencies  in  spite  of  all  the 
technical  developments. 

This  problem  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
Increasing  Government  frequency  require- 
ments vital  to  the  national  defense.  Yet. 
there  is  no  high  level  agency  within  the 
Government  which  resolves  the  conflicts 
arising  .nmong  Government  Interests  much 
less  those  arising  between  Government  in- 
terests and  non-Government  Interests. 
There  Is  no  overall  national  telecommunica- 
tions policy.  This  is  unfortunate.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

During  the  past  10  years  numerous  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  with  regard  to 
taking  action  to  esUibllsh  an  overall  national 
telecommunications  policy  as  well  as  estab- 
lish some  central  agency  which  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  allocating 
this  valuable  resotirce — the  radio  spec- 
trum— to  both  non-Government  and  Govern- 
ment users  if  we  are  to  have  an  efficient  tise 
of  this  resource. 

In  1950  President  Harry  Truman  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  established  the  President's 
Communications  Policy  Board  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  to  study  and  prep.ire  a  report 
showing  •••  •  •  the  present  and  potential 
use  of  radio  and  wire  communications  facili- 
ties by  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
agencies  and  to  make  and  present  to  the 
President  evaluations  and  recommendations 
In  the  national  interest  concerning  (a) 
policies  for  the  most  effective  use  of  radio 
frequencies  by  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental users  and  alternative  administra- 
tive arrangements  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  sound  effectuation  of  such 
policies,  (b)  policies  with  respect  to  inter- 
national radio  and  wire  communications. 
(C)  the  relationship  of  Government  com- 
munications to  non-Government  communi- 
cations, and  (d)  such  related  policy  matters 
as  the  Board  may  determine." 

In  the  report  prepared  by  this  Board  for 
submission  to  the  President  In  1951,  It  was 
concluded,  among  other  things: 

"1.  Fundamental  changes  In  telecommuni- 
cations require  the  overhaul  of  Government 
machinery  for  formulating  telecommunica- 
tions policy  and  for  administering  certain 
telecommunications  activities  In  the  national 
Interest. 

"6.  TTie  whole  Government  telecommuni- 
cations structure  is  an  uncoordinated  one 


and  will  be  even  leas  adequate  in  the  futur* 
than  It  has  been  In  the  past  to  meet  the 
evergrowing  complexlUes  of  telecommunica- 
tions. A  new  agency  Is  needed  to  give 
coherence  to  the  structure. 

"7.  There  Is  need  for  a  better  determina- 
tion of  the  division  In  the  national  interest 
of  frequency  space  between  Ooyernment  and 
non-Government  users.  To  achieve  that 
end,  close  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the  pro- 
posed new  agency  will  be  necessary. 

"THE  SOLCnON  RECOMMENDED 

"The  urgency  of  the  need  for  remedial 
steps  In  telecommunications  organization 
calls  for  prompt  action. 

"We  recommend  the  Immediate  establish- 
ment In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
of  a  three-man  Telecommunications  Advisory 
Board  served  by  a  small,  highly  qualified 
staff  to  advise  and  assist  the  President  In 
the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities  In  the 
telecommunications  field.  Its  task  would 
Include  formulating  and  recommending 
broad  national  policies  In  this  field,  and  giv- 
ing advice  and  assistance  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  positions  for  International 
telecommunications    negotiations." 

In  spite  of  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Board,  the 
actions  taken  In  this  field  merely  led  to 
further  drifting   and   vacillation. 

The  President  in  1954  established  a  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Telecommunications  Pol- 
Icy  and  Organization  to  carefully  review  the 
existing  body  of  telecommunications  legisla- 
tion and  policy  and  to  prepare  recommenda- 
tions. It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  a  staff 
of  Governnient  communications  experts  were 
recruited.  This  staff  was  disbanded  In  Oc- 
tober 1955  but  no  report  was  ever  made 
public. 

In  1956  Mr.  C.  W.  Loeber,  in  a  document 
prepared  for  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  entitled  "Regulation  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Telecommunications  In  the 
United  States,"  after  discussing  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  national  telecommunications 
program,  stated: 

"•  *  'a  national  policy  be  developed 
promptly  preferably  with  congressional  guid- 
ance as  to  the  kind  of  radio  service  which 
would  be  authorized  and  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Because  of  the  serious 
shortage  of  radio  frequencies  such  policy  Is 
needed  urgently  to  avoid  a  breakdown  in 
radio  service  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense, safety  of  life  and  property,  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  country." 

The  following  year  Mr.  T.  H.  Nesbltt,  an 
expert  from  the  Department  of  State.  In  a 
paper  submitted  to  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  entitled  "Inadequacy  of 
U.S.  Telecommunications  Policy  and  Its  Ef- 
fect on  the  National  Security"  concluded: 

the  United  States  has  no  effective 

centralized  fountalnhead  of  telecommunica- 
tions authority  by  which  it  can  weld  to- 
gether the  many  diversified  and  conflicting 
Interests  into  an  effective  mechanism  which 
will  best  serve  the  national  interest." 

In  1958  Dr.  Edward  L.  Bowles,  who  is  a 
consulting  professor  on  industrial  manage- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  a  specialist  In  commvmicatlons 
and  electronics,  in  a  special  report  submitted 
to  the  Senai:e  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  concluded  with  respect 
to  allocation  of  spectrtun  space  and  other 
communications  policy,  that: 

"•  *  •  There  is  no  high-level  agency 
within  the  Government  to  resolve  conflicts 
arising  among  governmental  interests,  much 
less  those  arising  between  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  interests.  Government 
policy  and  administrative  development  have 
not  kept  pace  with  technical  and  Industrial 
development  in  communlcationB.  The  mod- 
ernization of  the  national  air  control  facil- 
ities   presents.    In    itself,    a    vltel    problem. 
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iwttia  cftrU  oamnmnl- 
wltli  trtrH- 
I  are  not 
In  ordliunry  ctar- 
1^  iMk  td  CMcnU  vatty  bm  j  be 
alim>Iy  tawonvMHtent.  1»  tloMa  of  eoMffBaaey 
tt  am  prava  HI— trow  •  •  •  uthaiqam 
baT»  adf  ead  m^  m  prodtcloua  imte  uaA  two 
exlstlnc  B«w  oaodeB  of  ndto  eoauannlcatioB 
have  been  dlaeovered.  lonospberlc  and  tropo- 
spheiic  scattering.  Tbe  military  have  partic- 
ular reaaoa  to  be  IntCKstccl  la  the  potential- 
ities of  tbeee  neir  tedmlqiies.  ZonosirfMTle 
scattering  points  to  new  apirfleatiODB  In  the 
lowOT  VHF  band,  ttopuepherte  scattering,  the 
UHP  band. 

"In  1M9  there  is  to  be  an  intemati<wal 
hmHo  eonfemee.  Our  needs  must  be 
clearty  jmdeiatood  U  we'  arc  to  plead  them 
snctiai fully  and  secure  them  by  Intema- 
Uonal  agrenacBt.  There  is  thus  an  tanpoa- 
for  a  erttlcal  study  at  the  radio 
in  tenM  of  govenuaental  and 
lental  needs." 
rseantly.  the  Committee  oa  Aero- 
nautical and  apace  Sciences  of  the  Senate 
rfUaaed  a  ataS  report  entitled  "Policy 
Planatag  for  I^mcc  Teleeonununleatlons" 
whic^  reviewed  the  la^  of  a  chwsty  defined 
policy  in  tha  eonnranieatlons  field  as  well 
as  ttte  lack  of  appropetete  mcchantexw  for 
such  a  poUcy.  The  report  then 
to  nake   tbe   following   rccom- 


**1S.  The  most  careful  and  oamprehenatve 
study  sbaald  be  undertaken  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  without  delay  to  examine  ele- 
menta  of  pntoUc  poUcy  concerned  with  oom- 
munlcatloBs.  q>ecUlcalIy  as  idated  to  (a) 
the  identification  of  central  Federal  author- 
ity for  comnxinleation  policy;  (b)  the 
evaluation  of  sudt  poltciea  in  the  context 
of  space  telrcowMnunlcatlons;  and  (e)  the 
impUeatlons  wttta  regard  to  tradltlnud  U.S. 
practice,  wherein  private  commercial  in- 
terests rather  than  the  V^ederal  Government 
are  responsible  for  both  domestic  and  over- 
sea comaauntrationa." 

A  crash  program  is  essential  If  the  na- 
ttaoal  Interest  is  to  be  protected  because  in 
IMtt  an  Kxtraordlnary  Admlntotratlve  Radio 
C^oBfetenoe  ia  wchedttieri  to  talLe  place  in 
Genera.  Swltzorland.  at  which  time  nego- 
tlatkms  regarding  additional  fiequnocy 
channels  among  foreign  countries  for  ^pace 
aonrioea  is  to  take  place.  Unless  we  eateb- 
llsh  in  tbe  United  States  a  uxUform  short- 
range  as  well  as  a  long-range  policy,  we  BMy 
And  ourselves  at  a  disadvantage.  This  must 
be  dona  if  the  United  States  is  to  be  ade- 
quately prqiMurcd  for  the  give  and  take  of 
these  negotiations. 

Tbe  coantrisa  that  are  successful  in  plac- 
ing an  openhte  communications  satellite 
into  space  will  be  in  a  strong  pn«i^i^>«  to 
exert  leadership  in  the  e&tabUshmcsit  of  the 
technical  requirements  that  can  influezKe 
the  results  of  the  1963  conference.  Until 
there  Is  a  firm  poUcy  as  to  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  valuable  time  is  being  lost. 

There  are  various  approaches  in  develop- 
ing a  crash  program  to  evaluate  this  policy. 
One  has  been  suggested  by  Senator  Vancx 
HAaxKX  in  the  form  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 33  which  would  create  a  five-man 
Commlsakm.  to  study  and  prepare  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  an  overall  tele- 
eonununleatlons policy.  This  would  require 
congressional  action.  One  other  is  the 
formulation  of  a  group  by  Executive  order 
as  Preaklent  Harry  Truman  did  In  1960 
which  can  be  done  directly  by  the  President. 

Mr.  HDMPHRSy.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  wiD 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator Irona  lCnnea<to. 

Tbe  VK3S  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  yields  to  the  Sena- 


There  is   a  basic 


t^x*  from  ICnneaota  for  the  purpot^  of 
making  a  statement,  without  !o8in«  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HUMFHRET.  Mr.  President^  my 
ozily  purpose  in  rising  is  to  attexnclt  to 
summariae  what  I  believe  is  the 
tion  now  confronting  the  Senate. 
of  all,  I  did  not  enjoy  the  Saturday 
session,  beeause  it  was  nothing  moije  or 
less  than  a  session  based  \ipon  tha  uti- 
lization of  Senate  procedure,  and  Con- 
tributed nothing  substantive  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Ull  or  to  a  bttttcr 
understanding  of  it.  The  Senator  0rom 
Rhode  Island  in  a  conference — an^  we 
had  sereral  conferences  on  this  nueas- 
ure — succinctly  summarized  the  differ- 
ences between  those  who  oppose  the  bill 
and  those  who  support  it.  Those  ivvho 
oppose  it  do  not  want  to  amend  it.  7hey 
want  to  stop  it.  As  the  Senator  has  so 
well  put  it 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY 
difference 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Not  at  this  t«me 

The  VICE  PRESIDHrr.  The  Sen- 
ator declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  basic 
difference  between  the  philosophies  with 
respect  to  this  pn^oeed  legislation.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear — I  know  whati  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  in  mftftd — 
that  among  the  Senators  who  are  argu- 
ing about  this  bill  there  are  those  !»ho 
are  not  opi)osed  to  legislation,  and  there 
are  some  who  are  willing  to  add  Dome 
amendments,  and  that  there  ar^  also 
those  a^o  beUere  that  the  bill  ought  to 
be  considered  later. 

My  point  is  this:  For  those  who  Want 
legislation  relating  to  communicatjions 
satellites,  whatever  that  legislation  knay 
be,  and  whatever  changes  may  be  nec- 
essary in  the  proposal  before  us.  we  ihust 
get  the  bin  before  the  Senate  for  ton- 
sideratimi  as  a  bill;  we  must  not  |>ro- 
ceed  merely  on  a  motion  to  take  iti  up. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  95  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  see  the  bill  Ixjfoie 
the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  bill  beforci  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  ameodiitent 
or  debate  and  vote  or  committal  oi|  re- 
committal or  some  form  of  legislative  ac- 
tion. I  believe  there  are  those  wl>0  do 
not  want  the  bin  before  the  Senate  at  all, 
and  feel  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  mutter 
of  the  business  of  the  Senate,  at  least 
this  year.  This  has  been  said.  For  t^iose 
who  want  no  action  to  use  the  rules  to 
then-  fullest  measure  and  their  fullest 
impact  is  entirely  proper.  I  am  not  an- 
gry about  it  at  all. 

I  wish  to  review  the  situation  which 
confronted  us  on  Saturday.  We  opuld 
have  had  debate  cm  the  bill  on  Saturday. 
It  was  inconceivable  that  a  motiam  to 
adjourn  to  noon  on  Monday  couk)  be 
accepted  by  those  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  leader^ip.  Everyorjt  in 
the  Senate  knows  that  motions  to  ad- 
journ and  to  recess  are  made  by  the  lead- 
ership. If  not,  there  is  no  Ieadei-$hip. 
We  have  had  this  situation  in  other 
years. 

It  was  my  hope  that  once  we  hadi  ob- 
tained a  quorum  we  would  proceed  un- 


der the  rules  of  the  Smatc  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  .the  bill.  It  was  my  Intentkm 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  Sen- 
ate reces  when  it  had  conehided  its  busi- 
ness, and  to  recess  until  Monday  at  10 
ajn.  I  did  not  think  that  the  consent 
would  be  granted,  but  it  was  the  normal 
request  to  make. 

I  repeat  that  this  bill  can  be  delayed 
for  many  days  on  the  basis  of  iust  u&ing 
the  rules,  if  we  do  not  want  any  action. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
consistent  in  at  least  one  thine  in  this 
body  and  in  other  places  also.  I  have 
never  beUeved  in  and  I  sliall  not  brieve 
in  preventing  legislaticm  from  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration.  I 
have  faith  in  the  ultimate  judgment  of 
the  Senate.  It  may  err  on  one  occasion, 
but  if  so  that  error  can  be  corrected 
later.  I  do  not  believe  in  obsfcmcUn); 
literacy  bills  or  communications  satel- 
lite bills  or  civil  rights  bills  or  any  other 
kind  of  bill  on  the  basis  of  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  a 
bill  and  then  having  that  motion  debated 
in  order  to  prevent  action. 

I  feel  that  the  duty  ot  tbe  Senate  is  to 
legislate.  I  feel  that  its  duty  is  to  do 
business.  I  feel  that  the  use  of  dilatory 
motions  and  actions  to  delay  doing  busi- 
ness contradicts  the  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

It  was  said  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  KerAuvn]  earlier  today 
that  more  time  was  needed  to  dtacnss  the 
bill;  that  we  were  only  beginning.  The 
majority  leader  reminded  us  the  other 
day  what  has  been  done  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  other  body  with  respect  to  the 
biU.  It  has  been  mentioned  thia  morning 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
KuRl.  the  Senator  from  Washii^ton 
IMr.  MAcapsoH).  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr  PastobkI.  But  let  ib 
get  the  facts  into  the  Record  once  again. 

The  time  devoted  to  congressional 
hearings  and  debate  on  the  communica- 
tions satellite  bill  is  as  follows:  The 
hearings  before  the  Cocnmittec  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  lasted  11  days.  Seven 
hundred  and  ten  pages  of  te8tlm<my  and 
related  material  comprise  the  record. 
The  hearings  began  on  July  25  and  ran 
through  July  2«.  27.  and  28.  IWl.  In 
1962.  they  began  on  March  13  and  ran 
through  March  14.  15,  16.  20.  21.  and  22. 

On  July  24. 1962.  the  coounittee.  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  voted  19  to  0  to  report 
the  bill  favorably.  The  bin  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  354  to  9.  The  debate  in  the  House 
occupied  2  days  and  comprised  50  pages 
of  debate  in  the  Concressiomal  Record. 

In  the  Senate,  the  hearings  befofe  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Spaco 
Sciences  were  held  on  February  27  and 
28.  March  1.  5.  6,  and  7.  19«2— 6  days  of 
hearings — and  comprised  473  pages  of 
testimony  and  related  material 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  began  on  April  16  and  ex- 
tended through  April  11,  12.  13,  16.  24, 
ar>d  26.  1962 — 7  dajrs  of  hearings — and 
comprised  413  pages  of  testinK)ny  aixl  re- 
lated material. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  has  already 
had  some  debate  on  the  t»Il.  This  took 
place  on  June  15,  18.  19.  20,  and  21 — 5 
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days  of  debate — and  comprises  112  pages 

of  the  CONGKKSSIONAL  RbcOKS. 

So  what  is  the  aggregate  amount  of 
consideration  of  the  bill  as  to  which  It 
has  been  said  today  that  there  has  been 
only  a  beginning?  Twenty -four  days  of 
hearings,  7  days  of  debate,  1,596  pages 
cf  testimony  and  reUted  material  in  the 
hearings,  and  162  pages  of  debate  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  think  that  in- 
dicates that  serious  consideration  has 
been  given  U)  the  bUI.  It  is  my  hope  and 
my  view  that  the  bUl  should  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  the  consideraUon 
It  deserves.  It  should  be  debated  on 
lis  merits.  If  Senators  who  oppose  the 
bill  have  a  cjise,  they  can  make  it.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  proposed  legislation.  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  about  It  months  ago. 
If  amendments  are  necessary,  let  the 
amendments  be  offered. 

If  there  is  a  need  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, let  such  a  motion  be  made.  But 
that  cannot  oe  done  until  the  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Perhaps  the  bill  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
lielations.  &lany  bills  have  foreign  pol- 
icy implicatidns.  I  trust  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  decide  to  refer  the  trade  bill 
to  the  ConuEittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  full  hearings  after  it  is  reported  by 
tlie  Committee  on  Finance;  but  the  trade 
bill  certainly  has  foreign  poUcy  impli- 
cations. I  tj-ust  that  the  Senate  will 
r.ot  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  bills  which  are  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  but  some 
of  those  bills  surely  have  foreign  policy 
considerations.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  if 
there  are  Senators  who  think  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, that  can  be  done  only  when  the 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  for  considers* 
tion.  I.  for  one,  would  have  no  serious 
objection  to  that  procedure,  as  I  have 
said  before. 

If  the  bill  does  not  provide  the  con- 
trols which  some  Senators  think  it  ought 
to  provide,  let  us  amend  the  bill.  That 
is  what  the  Senate  is  for.  But  I  do  not 
believe  the  function  of  the  Senate  is  to 
prevent  the  working  of  its  will  on  pro- 
posed legislation.  That  is  why  Sena- 
tor HuMPHREv  has  been  against  filibus- 
ters; that  is  why  he  has  supported  ma- 
jority rule  on  filibusters;  that  is  why  he 
does  not  believe  in  utilizing  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  delay  the  action  of  the 
Senate  beyond  what  Is  worthy  debate 
and  4ue  consideration  of  a  measure. 

Several  years  ago  the  Senate  debated 
an  atomic  en-irgy  bill.  As  I  recall,  the 
bill  was  debated  for  apparently  30  daj^. 
But  it  was  th{  bill  that  was  debated,  not 
a  motion  to  take  up  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate debated  the  blU  Itself.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  hsve  an  obligation  to  debate 
the  measure,  and  some  40  amendments 
which  have  been  submitted,  on  the 
merits. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  in 
June.  I  listened  to  one  of  the  speeches  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Ketauvir].  I  thought  it  was  a 
Rood  speech.  I  think  there  may  be  areas 
in  which  the  bill  can  be  Improved.  But 
how  can  the  bill  be  improved  if  it  cannot 
first  be  taken  up?    Of  course.  Senators 
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who  do  not  want  any  bill  at  all  must 
proceed  as  they  do;  but  we  who  want  a 
bill,  whatever  that  bill  may  be,  ought  to 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor.   • 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  yields  to  the  Senator 
frcmx  Oregon  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  anyone  to  think  that  I  am  fllibus- 
tering  at  this  point.  I  shall  do  that  later 
if  necessary  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. I  think  the  arguments  made  today 
by  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  us  prove 
our  case,  that  the  issue  is  pregnant  with 
foreign  policy.  We  who  read  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  know  the  position 
Russia  has  already  taken  in  the  field  of 
space.  We  know  we  are  headed  directly 
into  a  serious  conflict  with  Russia  in 
regard  to  the  respective  rights  of  sov- 
ereigns in  space.  This  question  will  come 
before  the  United  Nations  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  That  is  why  I  think  it  Is 
important  that  this  program  be  an 
American-flag  program,  not  an  Ameri- 
can monopoly  program,  in  space.  An  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  maneuver  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  into  a 
position  of  seemingly  being  opposed  to 
the  support  of  private  enterprise.  Inci- 
dently.  I  deny  that  monopoly  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  private  enterprise.  But 
does  anyone  think  that  Russia  is  going 
to  put  any  private  enterprise  or  even 
private  monopoly  satellite  into  space? 
Russia  will  put  some  communications 
satelhtes  into  space.  Russia  will  be  rep- 
resented at  the  International  Radio 
Conference.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnusow]  left  me 
with  the  impression  that  unless  we  pass 
this  bill  quickly  we  will  not  be  in  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  Conference.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  basis  whatsover 
for  such  an  argument. 

The  talk  about  our  being  on  the  out- 
side of  that  conference  looking  in  will 
not  be  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Let  those 
who  so  contend  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  prove 
that  this  bill  is  needed  in  order  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
International  Conference  at  the  end  of 
1963.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  pass  this  bill  in  August  1962.  in  order 
to  participate  in  a  conference  late  In 
1963.  A  bill  on  this  subject  is  not  needed 
at  all  now.  We  do  not  need  a  bill  on  this 
subject  until  the  whole  relationship  of 
a  communications  satellite  to  U.S.  for- 
eign poUcy  has  been  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Some 
of  us  feel  there  should  not  be  a  bill  until 
the  question  has  been  referred  to  the 
American  people  in  the  coming  campaign 
and  the  Senate  returns  in  November.  I 
have  previously  stated  in  the  Record 
that  I  stand  ready  to  help  the  leadership 
in  any  November  session  to  move  into  the 
consideration  of  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, after  the  people  have  reviewed  it  in 
the  campaign.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
bill  passed  until  the  people  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  it.  If  it  is  not  de- 
sired to  have  the  Senate  return  in  No- 
vember, there  will  still  be  time  in  Janu- 
ary.   There  is  no  rush  for  the  bill.    A 


bill  on  this  subject  can  be  passed  In  the 
early  part  of  next  year,  and  there  will 
still  be  plenty  of  time. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  the  subject 
of  public  versus  private  ownenhip  that  is 
involved  in  the  bill.  In  my  Judgment. 
that  is  another  of  the  scarecrow  argu- 
ments being  used  in  order  to  hasten  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that 
no  private  enterprise  or  manufacturing 
companies  will  put  siich  a  satellite  into 
orbit.  The  American  people,  through 
their  Defense  Establishment,  will  put  it 
into  orbit.  The  U.S.  Govermnent  will 
do  that.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
arrive  at  an  arrangement  with  the  mo- 
nopoly in  regard  to  its  operation.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  consider  a  leasing 
arrangement  between  the  Oovemment 
and  private  enterprise  in  this  country 
with  respect  to  a  Government  satel- 
lite. But  until  the  foreign  policy  issue 
becomes  a  little  clearer,  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  \s  concerned,  sat- 
ellites in  space  must  be  American-flag 
satellites,  not  American -monopoly  satel- 
lites with  the  American  flag  backing 
them  up.  Let  them  be  American-flag 
satellites.  Then  we  can  devise  leasing 
arrangements,  if  it  is  desired  to  allow 
private  enterprise  or  private  tnonopoly 
to  participate  in  the  operation  of  the 
satellites. 

Another  reason  why  this  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  that  there  Is  testi- 
mony and  information — and  we  are  get- 
ting much  information  from  those  with- 
in departments  of  the  administration 
who  it  is  claimed  are  all  for  this  bill.  The 
Senate  should  not  get  the  idea  that  this 
administration  at  the  woiUng  level  of 
the  departments  is  unanimously  behind 
the  bill.  We  have  received  information 
from  within  the  administration's  de- 
partments that  there  are  serious  dangers 
in  the  bill;  that  the  whole  program  may 
be  obsolete  before  the  time  of  the  Inter- 
national Confererx^  K»r,  as  some  of  the 
experts  have  told  us,  it  may  be  obsolete 
within  2  to  3  years.  This  would  mean 
that  vast  simis  of  money  would  be 
wasted.  What  we  are  dealing  with  is 
obsolescent  almost  before  we  start. 
There  is  evidence  that  within  2  or  3 
years,  possibly  1  or  2  or  3  years  we  may 
have  satellites  that  can  be  put  into  orbit, 
and  be  in  orbit  within  the  revolutions  of 
the  earth  itself. 

That  will  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  and  will  make  the  kind  of 
satellite  dealt  with  by  this  bill  com- 
pletely obsolete.  Yet  others  want  to  in- 
volve the  American  people  in  the  kind 
of  legal  liability  of  compensation  which 
would  result  from  the  establishment  of 
such  a  monopoly  interest  in  A.  T.  *  T. 
monopoly  although  such  a  situation 
would  not  develop  if  a  leasehold  inter- 
est were  established,  rather  than  the 
kind  of  interest  this  bill  would  establish. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  say  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate:  "Come  forth  with 
your  criticism.  We  can  take  all  you 
pour  on." 

But  let  me  say  to  the  majority  leader 
and  to  the  whip  that  I  will  use  the  rules, 
to  the  limit  I  can  use  them,  to  protect 
what  I  think  is  the  public  interest  I 
will  let  the  American  people  decide 
whether  I  am  correct  or  the  Senators 
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from  Ifixmesota  and  Montana  are  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  this  great  issue. 

So  I  challenge  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HuMPHBKTl  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  .MAirsnB.D]  to 
take  this  issue  to  the  American  people 
in  the  campaign,  before  they  make  it  an 
accomplished  fact  ahead  of  time. 

After  the  campaign,  let  us  put  our  arms 
aroimd  one  another  and  work  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  produce  the  best 
bill  we  can,  after  the  American  people 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  give  their 
instructions  to  the  Senate,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

That  is  my  position;  and  no  persua- 
sion in  this  body  will  move  me  from 
that  dedicated  conviction. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield,  with  the 
usual  understanding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  to  permit  him  to  make  a  state- 
ment. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  to  get  this  bill  to 
the  Fcnreign  Relations  Committee,  when 
we  cannot  even  get  it  up  in  the  Senate — 
which  is  an  amazing  thing,  to  say  the 
least. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State  Department,  I  should 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  call  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  has  been  rep- 
resented, that  the  State  Department  is 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Adding  to  everything  that  has  been 
said,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  subject 
matter  has  been  before  the  Antitrust 
and  M(»iopoly  Subcommittee  for  9  whole 
days,  under  the  leadership  of  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KefauvkrI. 

We  have  explored  every  avenue.  We 
have  had  testimony  from  technicians, 
Government  witnesses,  professors,  scien- 
tists, aind  others,  including  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
boiough],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  The  sky  was  the 
limit. 

Yet  some  Senators  talk  about  testi- 
mony. In  9  days  it  is  possible  to  utter 
a  great  many  words  and  have  them  put 
between  covers:  and  that  is  the  testi- 
mony we  have  had. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  our  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  said  the  rules  are 
in  existence  and  that  he  proposes  to  use 
them  to  itoup  this  bill  until  after  the 
election.  The  same  rules  are  available 
to  help  us  obtain  consideration  of  the 
bill.  Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  speaking  for  my  own 
party,  that  we  are  ready  to  support  him; 
and  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  have 
many  votes  in  favor  of  the  bill.  In  fact, 
for  aught  I  know,  we  have  a  unanimous 
vote  on  this  side,  and  we  are  ready  to 
vote. 


So  if  we  can  use  the  same  rules  tfejat 
our  friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
using  to  prevent  the  bill  from  coming 
up  for  consideration  until  after  th^  el( 
Uon,  I  think  probably  we  can  obtain 
tion  on  the  biU. 

It  would  be  a  singular  thing  if  ev«ry 
measure  proposed  should  have  to  be  de- 
ferred this  year  until  after  the  election. 
In  that  case,  we  could  have  gone  ho^e 
on  January  11,  1  day  after  this  session 
of  Congress  began,  and  could  have  wait- 
ed for  the  people  to  pronounce  judgmtht 
on  all  the  issues,  before  we  took  them 
up.  But  that  would  be  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance; it  would  be  a  legislative  pbte- 
nomenon  of  the  first  order. 

So  I  assure  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  we  «re 
ready  to  help,  and  we  will  help,  ahd 
we  will  invoke  the  rules  to  help;  ahd 
insofar  as  my  feeble  talents  are  con- 
cerned, I  mean  to  interpose  the  rules 
and  to  "keep  the  nose  to  the  wheel."  in 
the  hope  that  a  vote  can  be  reached. 

So  far  as  24 -hour  sessions  are  con- 
cerned, I  am  ready  and  willing.  I  do 
not  like  to  hear  the  bells  ring  at  2  aJJi.. 
because  they  sound  like  a  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  train  going  through  my  ofla<;e. 
But  I  am  prepared  to  have  the  c0ts 
brought  out  and  to  remain  here  until  We 
reach  a  vote  on  the  bill.  We  want  to 
help  the  administration  place  this  bill 
on  the  statute  books. 

There  is  a  delightful  song  which  ad- 
vises one  to  "Catch  a  falling  star,  and 
put  it  your  pocket,  and  save  it  for  a 
rainy  day."  Mr.  President,  we  hi)ve 
one  star.  Thank  goodness,  it  is  not 
falling.  But  let  us  get  some  other  stars 
and  put  them  in  the  national  pocket. 
And  v/e  shall  be  ready  for  the  confer- 
ences next  year. 

So  we  are  ready  to  sustain  the  mia- 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield,  under  the 
usual  provision. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WithOlut 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
Shields  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
to  permit  him  to  make  a  statement, 
with  the  understanding  that  in  doing 
so  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recojg- 
nlzed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leafler 
to  yield  again;  but  I  wish  tb  congratu- 
late him  for  provoking  2  hours  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  searching  debi^te 
which  has  been  held  upon  this  subjeit. 

While  a  goodly  number  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  present.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  very  brief  statement,  lest  <in 
incorrect  inference  be  drawn  from  ^e 
remarks  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commitbfte. 
One  who  has  not  studied  this  subjects— 
and  there  are  in  America  many  persons 
who  have  not — might  reach  the  conclu- 
sion, from  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washington 
that  if  the  bill  is  passed,  we  shall  have 
a  global  satellite  communications  sfis- 
tem  in  operation  before  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Telecommunica- 
tions, scheduled  for  1963.     But  such  is 


not  the  case;  this  is  not  contemplated, 
nor.  indeed,  would  it  be  possible. 

No  international  law  of  space  has  been 
determined.  The  rights  which  the  bill 
proposes  to  vest  in  a  private  corpora- 
tion are  as  yet  undetermined.  A  global 
communications  system  via  satellite  can 
come  into  being  only  through  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Unless  there  is  co- 
operation by  many  nations,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  achieve  such  a  system. 

Only  a  few  nations  can  garble  and 
interfere  with  the  weak  and  delicate 
signals  which  come  back  to  the  earth 
from  a  satellite  in  space.  It  is  only 
through  reaching  agreements  in  regard 
to  tlie  allocation  of  wavelengths  and  fre- 
quencies that  such  a  system  can  come 
into  being. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  position 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Telecommunica- 
tions would  be  immensely  better  with- 
out this  bill  than  with  it. 

It  does  not  follow.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  interests  of  the  private  corporation 
proposed  to  be  set  up  by  this  bill,  and 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  will  necessarily  be  the  same 
as  the  interests  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Once  before  we  had  a  statement  that 
what  is  good  for  General  Motors  is  good 
for  the  United  States.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  what  is  good  for 
AT.  k  T.  is  good  for  America  in  the 
utilization  of  this  vast  new  medium  of 
communications. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  no  more  basic 
issue  has  come  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
since  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber than  this  one.  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  opportunity  later  today,  to  a  not 
inordinate  manner,  to  discuss  some  of 
the  basic  and  fundamental  issues  in- 
volved here. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  compliment  him  upon  bring- 
ing about  an  exchange  of  views  that  get 
to  the  basic  issues  involved  in  this 
question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  if  I  may.  There  has  been 
some  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  bill 
should  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  space 
satellite  communications  bill  be  made 
the  pending  business,  and  if  so,  I  will 
move  immediately,  or  withm  a  reason- 
able time,  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tiie   right  to  object 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  any  such  pro- 
posal can  be  considered  by  those  of  us 
who  are  opposed  to  the  biU,  we  need 
time  for  our  own  conferences  and  also 
need  time  to  confer  with  the  leadership 
as  to  what  the  schedule  for  handling 
the  bill  later  in  the  session  would  be. 
Therefore,  at  this  time  I  object. 

REQUEST  FOR  COMMrrm  MEXTIlfG 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  from  Montana's 
yielding   to   the  Senator  from  Virginia 
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without  losing   the  floor?    The   Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Sen.-)tor  from  Oregon  yield  for 

a  brief  request? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Mor-tana  has  the  floor.  He  luis 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

Mr.  ROBEHTSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montaiia  yield  so  I  may  ask  a 
unanimous-omsent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  /Oregon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  R0BEF:TS0N.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  knowj  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mute has  started  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  deiling  with  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  m  the  New  York 
prayer  case.  It  has  scheduled  as  its 
principal  witness  next  Thursday  or  its 
subcommittee  has  scheduled.  Bishop 
Pike,  of  Caliiomia.  a  very  able  lawyer 
as  well  as  a  distinguished  cleric,  who 
will  come  at  his  own  expense.  It  Is  the 
only  time  he  can  come.  His  views  on 
the  decision  are  of  importance  to  us  and 
to  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanjnous  consent  that  either 
the  full  committee  or  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  be  permitted 
to  sit  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Thursday 

Mr.  MANSI1ELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  I  would  not  have  acquiesced  in 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  if 
I  had  knou-n  he  was  going  to  make  that 
request,  because  it  was  my  understand - 
mg  objection  was  going  to  be  made  to 
all  these  requests.  Much  as  I  dislike 
to  do  so.  I  am  honor  bound  to  make 
objection. 

Mr.  Presidert.  the  Senator  from  Ore- . 
gon  (Mrs.  Nevbircbr]  has  been  patiently 
waiting  to  make  her  speech.    I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  now  to 
start  my  speech  after  this  long  wait 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  for 
a  question  before  she  gets  sUrted  on  her 
speech? 

Mrs.  NEUBiKGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
could  not  hear  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  asked  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  yield  to  me  for 
a  question  without  her  losing  the  floor, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  that 
may  be  done. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  a  right  to  yield  for  a  question 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Was  the  distin- 
Ruished  Senator  from  Oregon  here  when 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  asked  unanimous  consent,  or 
when  the  majority  leader  asked  unani- 
mou.s  consent,  that  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  might  sit  today  while 
the  Senate  was  in  session? 

Mrs.  NEHIBERGER.    I  was  here. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  And  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  observe  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  yielded  for  a  reservation  on 
inat  unanimous -consent  request  to  the 
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Senator  from  Arkansas   [Mr.  McCul- 

LAN]? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.    I  did.  ^ 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Did  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  observe  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
I  also  asked  if  he  would  aUow  us  to  make 
a  reservation  of  the  right  to  object  to 
proix>und  an  mquiry? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.    I  did. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  observe  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  reserve  the  right  to 
object? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  did 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  the  Senate  had  met  at  12  o'clock  to- 
day, instead  of  10.  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  could  have  met 
during  the  morning? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  It  had  that  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  the  fault  of 
any  of  us  opposing  the  bill  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  meeting  at  10  instead  of  12  o'clock, 
thereby  precluding  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  from  havmg  the 
privilege  of  meeting  this  morning? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  was  opposed  to 
its  meeting  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Was  it  the  motion 
of  the  acting  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Htjmphrey], 
that  was  responsible  for  the  Senate's 
meeting  at  10  instead  of  12,  and  thereby 
preventing  the  committee  from  having 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  this  morn- 
ing? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  It  was  his  op- 
position to  the  motion  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate meet  at  noon  today  that  prevented 
it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Did  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  suggest  that  the  Senate 
meet  at  12,  instead  of  10.  today? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  did. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  So  Senators  could 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  wit- 
nesses and  meeting  this  morning? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.    I  did. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  begin  my  debate  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story.  I  am 
reminded  of  it  by  a  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
in  which  he  said  that  the  Telstar's  re- 
porting of  Mr.  Kennedy's  press  confer- 
ence had  had  a  noticeable  effect  upon 
the  balance-of -payments  situation,  and 
did  we  not  all  know,  from  reading  the 
paper  this  morning,  that  the  situation 
with  respect  to  our  gold  outpouring  was 
not  so  bad  as  had  been  reported 


that  he  might  jeopardise  his  position  on 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presid- 
ing Officer  said.  "Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  receive  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  losing  the  floor 
or  prejudicing  her  rights  to  the  floor'" 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  And  I  will  not  be 
considered  to  have  made  my  first  speech 
and  to  be  embarked  on  my  second 
speech?     Under  those  circumstances- 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  receive  a  message? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  receive  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  without 
losing  the  floor  or  prejudicing  her  rights 
on  the  floor? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  When  I  was  pre- 
siding, the  same  request  was  made  when 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  had  the 
floor,  and  he  at  that  time  was  sujvlsed 
by   me.    tti rough   the   Parliamentarian, 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  there  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  involved? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  The 
Chair  proposed  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  Senate  receive  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  would  in  no  way 
jeopardize  her  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  this  Is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  proceed. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President, 
the  crudest  thing  one  can  do  to  a  story- 
teller is  to  interrupt  him  in  the  midpoint 
of  his  story. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  was  sajring,  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  boy  at  the  Union 
Station  in  Portland,  Oreg..  who  happened 
to  be  leaning  against  the  Great  Northern 
Pacific  engine  just  before  it  was  depart- 
ing for  Missoula,  Mont.  As  the  engine 
began  to  pull  out  of  the  station  the  boy 
said.   "Look.  I  pushed  it." 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  debating  a 
bill  which  is  a  product  of  the  revolu- 
tionary development  in  space  satellite 
communications.  This  system  will  pro- 
vide instant,  economic,  and  reliable  con- 
tact around  the  globe.  The  Implica- 
tions of  this  development  are  beyozul  the 
realm  of  the  imagination. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  system  are 
not  limited  to  the  ability  to  send  mes- 
sages from  one  point  on  the  globe  to  an- 
other by  a  new  and  different  method. 
In  a  few  short  years,  worldwide  televi- 
sion of  excellent  quality  will  be  a  reality; 
radio  will  reach  clearly  and  static-free 
halfway  around  the  globe;  a  10,000-mile 
telephone  call  will  come  through  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  it  were  from  the  next  door. 
Eventually  tiie  satellite  system  will  also 
include  both  meteorological  and  naviga- 
tional functions  as  well  as  communica- 
tions functions. 

Knowledgeable  individuals  ^lave  de- 
scribed the  space  communications  satel- 
hte  system  as  the  f  utiu-e  biggest  business 
in  the  world.  One  expert  in  the  field  has 
estimated  that  revenues  might  run  nearly 
$6  billion  per  year.  The  total  space 
communications  business  might  amount 
to  $65  billion  by  1972. 

These  facts  are  brought  out  in  an  au- 
thoritative article  which  appears  in  the 
June  1962  issue  of  NATO  Journal. 
Author  of  the  article  is  George  S.  Shaw, 
senior  vice  president  of  Radiation.  Inc.! 
of  Melbourne.  Fla.  Mr.  Shaw  claims 
space  communication  is  destined  to  be 
the  sensational  growth  industry  of  this 
decade. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hart  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  propose  to  read  the  article  by  Mr. 
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Shaw.    It  is  entitled  "The  Future  Big- 
gest Business  in  the  World." 

Tbe  world  is  mbout  to  enter  the  space  com- 
munications •«*•  the  foundation  of  which 
will  be  laid  during  the  next  5  years.  Be- 
fore long,  microwave  transmitters  located 
23300  xhUes  above  the  Eqxiator  will  provide 
telecasting  service  to  the  entire  globe,  and 
communications  will  replace  tran^iortatlon 
as  the  industry  on  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  money  Is  spent. 
''  Concurrently,  communications  In  this  new 
form  will  become  the  moet  powerful  geo- 
political Instrument  ever  devised,  an  enor- 
mous force  for  good  c»-  evil,  and  the  moet 
exciting  tool  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  de- 
vised since  men  first  learned  to  talk  with 
one  another. 

The  hlgh-orbltlng  earth  satellite  is  the  de- 
vice which  will  usher  In  this  new  era.  With 
it.  we  will  be  able  to  break  through  the 
celling  of  roiighly  30  megacycles  which  has 
prevailed  In  intercontinental  communica- 
tions for  60  years,  and  reach  a  new  level  of 
at  least  10,000  megacycles.  IClcrowave  trans- 
mission at  existing  frequencies  has  been 
limited  to  line  of  sight  because  the  waves 
would  not  bend,  and  less  than  one-billionth 
of  their  energy  was  reflected  by  our  atmos- 
phere and  Ionosphere.  While  we  remained 
earthbound,  line  of  sight  was  only  SO  to  SO 
miles,  depending  on  the  height  of  the  hill 
used  for  one  terminal.  Even  the  airplane 
added  only  a  few  hundred  miles  to  our  line 
of  sight. 

TTNUMITED   HOKIZONS 

By  contrast,  the  communications  satellite 
has  nearly  a  hemisphere  in  view,  and  line  of 
sight  from  earth  to  satellite  back  to  another 
point  on  earth  is  of  intercontinental  magni- 
tude. Ck>nsequently,  ample  bandwidth  at 
good  signal  strengths  can  be  delivered  to  any 
continent  with  a  minimum  of  transmitted 
power. 

Various  types  of  communications  satellites 
can  be  developed,  but  there  is  general  agree- 
j  ment  that  one  represents  the  ideal,  provided 
-^  It  can  be  brought  into  use  within  a  reason - 
aWe  period  of  time.  This  is  the  24-hour  or 
stationary  satellite,  which  will  take  exactly 
24  hours  to  circle  the  earth  while  the  earth 
turns  af  the  same  angular  velocity.  Thus, 
It  will  appear  to  be  stationary  because  it 
will  maintain  a  fixed  position- with  respect 
to  a  point  on  the  earth's  etjtiator. 

If  this  satellite  were  not  located  exactly 
over  the  equator,  it  would  oscillate  back  and 
forth  an  equal  disl^nce  over  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Hemispheres.  For  this  rea- 
son, no  sateUlte  could  ever  remain  station- 
ary over  London  or  New  York.  It  could, 
however,  remain  motionless  as  far  as  the 
earth  Is  concerned  over  such  points  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Quito,  Singapore,  or 
Stanleyville. 

The  speed  with  which  a  satellite  will  circle 
the  earth  is  determined  by  its  distance  from 
the  earth's  surface.  A  satellite  130  miles 
above  the  earth  will  go  around  approxi- 
mately every  90  minutes.  The  moon,  our 
natxural  satellite,  is  located  about  240,000 
miles  from  earth  and  takes  28  days  to  ac- 
complish one  revolution.  Every  24  houTs 
the  so-called  stationary  satellites  will  be 
placed  22,300  miles  from  the  equator. 

WOau>   COVSKACE 

It  would  take  as  few  as  three  satellites 
to  conununlcate  with  virtually  the  entire 
population  of  the  world.  One  over  tbe  eqiu- 
tor  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  cover 
a  land  area  of  22  million  sqxiare  miles.  Its 
mate  over  the  Bastem  Hemisphere  would 
reach  down  to  East  Africa.  Asia,  and  Aus- 
tralia, representing  another  30  mUllon  square 
miles.  A  third  satellite  can  provide  coverage 
of  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
sea  and  air  routes,  and  It  would  add  overlap 
to  the  two  prime  positions.  The  only  land 
area  not  covered  by  this  trio  of  satellites 
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would  be  the  6  million  square  miles  of  {  rac- 
tlcally  uninhabited  Antarctica. 

Pig\u«  1  (not  printed  in  RECoao|  Ulus- 
trates  two  satellites.  S-1  and  S-2.  S-1 .  W  tilch 
Is  22,300  miles  from  the  earth,  can  conlpiu- 
nicate  simultaneously  via  microwave  fre- 
quencies, with  North  and  South  America. 
Western  Europe,  and  Western  Africa. 

The  18°  beam  of  S-1  covers  a  total  of  tl62' 
of  the  earth's  circiunference.  or  Just  a  Wttle 
short  of  half  the  world.  This  beam  reaches 
70  million  square  miles  of  the  earth's  total 
area  of  about  200  million  square  miles.  The 
18°  beam  can  be  said  to  provide  hemisplierlc 
coverage. 

SateUlte  S-2,  located  in  the  lower  left  cor- 
ner of  figure  1,  is  also  22,300  miles  out,  but 
it  has  a  narrower  beam,  only  6*.  and  Utnce 
delivers  only  continental  coverage.  It  does. 
however,  produce  a  valuable  amplifier  gain 
S-1  is  said  to  have  a  gain  of  20  decibels  pver 
an  Isotropic  source,  or  one  which  is  radiat- 
ing energy  in  all  directions.  8-2  has  again 
of  30  decibels,  which  means  that  S-2  has  a 
power  gain  (or  transmission  advantagt|)  ol 
10  to  1  over  S-1  without  actually  IncreiiBlng 
the  power  of  the  transmitter. 

The  journal  has  emphatically  and 
firmly  explained  how  that  takes  pljace. 
But  it  goes  on  to  discuss  low  altitude 
satellites.  It  is  a  low  altitude  satellite 
that  is  now  functioning  in  outer  spkce. 
To  continue  reading  from  the  articfe— 

LOW    ALTmjDE    SATlXLma 

For  practical  reasons,  the  first  satellites 
actually  used  in  communications  will  prob- 
ably not  be  the  ideal  24-hour  type  we  iave 
been  discussing.  Initial  work  is  apt  tci  in- 
volve satellites  that  will  orbit  at  lower  Alti- 
tudes. This  is  because  we  now  have  atall- 
able  missile  launchers  big  enough  to  get  an 
experimental  satellite  Into  low  altitude  Ofhit, 
and  we  can  use  these  launchers  right  now 
without  interfering  with  our  strategic  de- 
fense program. 

I  interpolate  at  this  point  in  the  NAl  O 
journal  article  to  say  that  evidently  we 
can  use  them  without  legislation,  since 
they  are  now  functioning. 

The  low  altitude  system  is  destined  to 
have  only  a  brief  practical  advantage.  It  Is 
believed  that  by  the  time  sufficient  satellites 
of  this  type  are  In  orbit  and  operating  100 
percent  of  the  time,  a  single  satisfactory!  24- 
hour  satellite  will  also  be  functioning!  100 
percent  of  the  time.  The  latter  will  not 
require  tracking  antennas  and.  since  it  will 
have  greater  power  gain,  even  the  l^xed 
ground  antennas  may  be  much  smaller  and 
less  expensive.  The  short  life  expectancy 
of  the  low  altitude  system  is  not  regardM  as 
wasteftU  because  much  useful  experience 
will  be  gained  and  valuable  data  collected. 

COVCBNMENT    USE 

During  the  1960's,  world  governments  iwill 
be  the  largest  users  of  satellite  comnjlinl- 
cations. 

The  NATO  article  was  written  in  jjune 
1962.  At  that  time,  evidently,  the  segiior 
vice  president  of  Radiation,  Inc.,  spe|ak- 
Ing  as  though  it  were  a  private  grdup, 
made  the  following  statement  during jthe 
1960's,  which  I  repeat: 

World  governments  will  be  the  laikest 
users  of  satellite  communications.  ^ 

He  did  not  seem  to  visualize  thut  a 
private  corporation  should  be  onei  of 
those. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article : 
Table  I  [not  printed  In  the  Rkord]  Jlsts 
many  of  these  applications,  somewhat  io  the 
order  in  which  they  will  occur.  Courier, 
Relay,  Advent,  and  Syncom  are  active  Gov- 
ernment  projects.     The   first  two   are   low 


altitude  experiments  already  launched,  while 
the  latter  two  are  24-hovir  satellites.  Ap- 
proximately $200  million  will  be  spent  during 
1962  by  the  United  States  alone  on  these 
programs. 

An  obvious  use  of  space  communications 
systems  by  the  military  is  for  the  commmand 
of  reconnaissance  and  strategic  forces.  This 
is  required  now  for  aircraft  and  soon  will  be 
required  for  satellites. 

Again  I  say  we  want  the  Government 
to  make  the  obvious  lase  of  the  system 
that  it  would  have  for  the  command  of 
reconnaissance  and  strategic  forces. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  NATO 
article: 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  for  satel- 
lite communications  is  at  missile  ranges 
themselves.  All  space  experiments  will  bene- 
fit greatly  by  a  worldwide  relay  system  for 
range  data.  Such  a  system  will  augment 
present  operations  even  more  dramatically 
than  the  60-foot  tracking  antennsM  did  6 
years  ago. 

Another  category  tkf  Government  service 
win  be  educational  and  information  services 
These  will  require  the  moet  bandwidth  and 
power,  and  undoubtedly  will  result  in  enor- 
mous indirect  expenses  for  ground  equip- 
ment. 

The  weight  of  the  orbital  vehicles  will  l>e 
approximately  250  to  600  pounds,  placed  In 
low  altitude  orbit  by  such  UJ8-typ«  launch- 
ers as  Thor-DelU.  One  thousand  two  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand  pounds  may  be  placed 
In  24-hour  orbit  with  Atlas-Agena  and  Cen- 
taur vehicles,  while  Saturn  holds  promise 
of  more  than  10.000  pounds  In  "stationary" 
orbit 

Annual  expenditures  by  the  American  Oov- 
ernment  for  communications  satellites, 
launchers,  and  their  support  equipment  are 
estimated  to  be  |2^illlon  by  1967  and  (3  to 
$4  billion  by  1970! 

I  interpolate  again  my  reading  of  the 
NATO  journal  to  say  that  the  last  para- 
graph summarizes  as  well  as  anything  I 
have  seen  what  we,  the  opponents  of  the 
bill,  maintain  what  the  argumwit  that 
we  would  give  some  of  our  taxpayers'  in- 
vestment to  A.T.  &  T.  is  all  alx>ut. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

POWXR   souacES 

Spaceborne  primary  power  sources  for 
communications  satellites  will  be  solar  cells 
or  nuclear  reactors.  Solar  cells  will  probably 
be  used  where  primary  power  from  50  to  500 
watts  is  required.  Nuclear  reactors  will  pro- 
vide the  more  efficient  use  of  payload  capa- 
bilities for  units  requiring  1,000  to  50.000 
watts. 

Solar  cells  will  power  most  early  satellites 
launched  by  Thor-Delta,  Atlas-Agena,  and 
Centaur  vehicles.  Up  to  500  watts  of  pri- 
mary power  may  be  practical  aboard  the 
Centaur-launched  satellite.  High  powers, 
using  reactors,  and  the  associated  high  power 
transmitters  will  be  furnished  on  the  Saturn 
series  of  launchers. 

The  potential  commercial  services  are  out- 
lined in  table  H  [not  printed  in  Rxcoao). 
The  Initial  services  will  be  the  International 
bulk  communication  relays  which  wiU  do 
much  to  speed  the  growth  of  trade  between 
America,  the  European  Common  Market,  and 
Japan.  Transoceanic  exchange  of  ideas  by 
TV  will,  within  a  5-year  period,  bring  about 
an  impact  greater  than  that  achieved  by  the 
American  OI  during  and  lust  after  World 
War  II. 

Mobile  and  remote  area  phone  and  tele- 
type services  will  greatly  aid  the  interna- 
tional traveler  and  businessman. 

As  Saturn-type  boosters  are  available  for 
commercial  application,  we  will  see  direct 
color  TV  broadcasting  from  space.  Then 
wUl  begin  the  era  of  entirely  new  services 
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which  depend  on  massive  markets  and  low 
cost  bandwidth.  These  new  services  wUl 
Include  broadcast  teletype  and  facsimile 
news    magazines,  and  library  services. 

Their  success  depends  upon  the  availabil- 
ity of  low-cost  bandwidth  during  the  night- 
lime,  low-duty-cycle  portions  of  the  space 
communications  system.  TTiey  also  depend 
upon  the  development  of  low  cost,  reliable, 
high  resolution  recording  and  or  printing 
machines. 

Table  II  lists  the  equipment  development 
trends  during  the  next  5  years  which  will 
help  make  such  systems  practical.  These 
areas  represent  fields  that  should  be  most 
promising  to  the  medium-sized  electronic 
company  for  future  expansion. 

NEW  WORLD NEW  COSTS 

Today  we  measure  communications  costs 
in  terms  of  bandwidth,  distance,  and  time; 
or  kilocycles  mile  minute.  With  the  satel- 
lite systems  the  distances  are  all  essentially 
the  same,  so  the  sensible  measure  will  be 
kilocycles  minute,  or  more  likely  megacycles 
minute. 

There  are  525.000  minutes  per  year,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  aforementioned 
services  will  require  bandwidths  ol  100  mega- 
cycles for  broadcast  information  and  1.000 
megacycles  for  point-to-point  communlca- 
iions  by  1972. 

If  one  assumes  the  satellite  system  charges 
average  SlOO  megacycles  minute  for  broad- 
cast time  and  11  megacycles  minute  for 
point-to-point  time,  revenues  would  run 
ne.irly  S6  billion  per  year 

This  is  $6  billion  in  income  which 
would  not  be  going  into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, to  repay  a  portion  of  the  $25  bil- 
lion minimum  investment  in  this  pro- 
t;ram,  if  the  program  were  turned  over 
to  a  private  corp>oration.  Of  course, 
thase  are  my  words,  not  the  words  of 
the  writer  in  the  NATO  Journal. 

TTie  ground  equipment  depreciation  and 
service  charges  might  well  run  10  times  thU 
amount  The  total  space  communications 
business  is  likely  to  amount  to  $65  billion 
by  1972 

Again  I  interpolate:  Who  is  going  to 
receive  the  income  from  this  program? 
The  stockholders  of  AT.  It  T,  under  the 
proposal  by  probably  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article : 

An  Idea  of  the  cost  of  the  services  that 
WUl  b)e  available — and  a  breathtaking  hint 
of  the  variety  of  those  services — U  shown  in 
tables  III  and  IV  [not  printed  In  RecoedI. 

I  now  read  the  final  paragraph  in  this 
Illuminating  and  informative  article: 

rr      IS      ALMOST      HEKE 

The  dream  of  world  communications  will 
soon  t>ecome  a  reality.  Financing  will  have 
to  be  arranged,  and  answers  will  have  to  be 
found  to  practical  problems  created  by  time 
zones  and  by  world  political  unrest.  The 
technological  victory  is,  however,  in  sight, 
the  need  and  the  desire  are  present,  and  we 
are— make  no  mistake  about  it— soon  to  wlt- 
tiess  the  space  communications  age. 

I  theiefore  submit  that  in  spite  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  colloquy  that  went  on 
in  this  Chamber  today,  during  the  2 
hours  I  was  here  and  ready  to  speak  on 
this  bill— 2  hours  today,  added  to  the 
10  hours  last  Saturday — It  was  obvious 
that  we  agreed  that  communication  in 
the  space  age  is  here  and  also  that  a 
great  deal  Is  yet  to  be  known  and  under- 
stood about  some  of  the  political  and  so- 
cial and  educational  and  even  human 
qualities  that  are  inherent  in  this  great 
venture. 
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Consequently,  the  importance  of  the 
bill  that  lies  before  us.  or  is  about  to  lie 
before  us.  I  presume,  suggests  that  we  do 
not  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  urgency  which 
some  of  those  who  are  so  eager  to  give 
away  the  $65  billion  profit  would  indicate 
m  the  remarks  they  have  made  earlier 
today. 

The  frontier  of  space  will  demand  of 
us  new  forms  of  organization  and  new 
attitudes.  The  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical effect-s  of  the  development  of  space 
are  as  yet  unknown.  This  bill  is  but 
the  first  probe,  the  first  attempt  to  cope 
with  these  complex  pioblems.  Are  we 
going  to  accept  this  trial  run  as  it  stands 
and  allow  it  to  prejudice  the  future? 
Are  we  going  to  take  the  results  of  a 
pi-eliminary  study  as  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  whose  size  we  cannot 
even  comprehend? 

The  taxpayers  have  already^pent  $25 
billion  in  the  research  and  development 
of  space.  Technical  knowledge  is  still 
lacking  in  certain  areas,  but  science  has 
explored  space  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  have  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  passing  of  this  bill.  The  bill  now 
before  us  cannot  possibly  satisfy  the  fu- 
ture demands  of  our  space  efforts. 

The  proof  that  our  sociology,  econom- 
ics, and  politics  have  not  matched  our 
advances  in  technology  is  that  this  bill 
is  simply  giving  away  the  fruits  of  re- 
search and  development.  No  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  taxpayers  who 
have  financed  in  excess  of  90  percent  of 
our  space  communications  capability. 
No  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
telephone  users  who  will  pay  for  future 
research  and  development  under  AT.  Ii 
T.  dominance.  And,  finally,  no  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  those  few  who 
will  be  reaping  the  vast  l)enefits  of  a 
communications  satellite  system.  And 
the  size  of  that  harvest  will  not  be  sub- 
stantially diminished  by  any  section  of 
the  prop)osal  before  us. 

In  many  national  magazines  on  the 
newsstands  this  week  and  this  month 
there  appears  an  advertisement  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  System.  It  is  a  very  en- 
gaging advertisement.  It  carries  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Telstar.  A  close  readmg  of  it 
was  of  much  interest  to  me.  because  it 
would  tend  to  imply  or  suggest  that 
everything  about  this  magnificent  ac- 
complishment is  very  much  the  work, 
investment,  eflfort,  design,  perseverance 
and  persistence  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System.    It  even  says: 

Bell  System  microwave-ln-sky  satellite  Is 
latest  American  triumph  in  communications 
arising  from — 

What?— 
telephone  research. 

One  would  think  that  AT.  &  T.  would 
at  least  have  had  the  good  grace  to  give  ' 
credit  to  the  research  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers,  research  which  enabled  A.T. 
t  T.  to  put  its  Telstar  into  orbit. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  infer  from  the  advertise- 
ment to  which  she  has  directed  our  at- 
tention that  it  was  the  Bell  Telephone 


System  which  put  the  satellite  Telstar 
into  orbit? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  have  looked  for  a  long  time 
to  find  some  indication  that  it  gave  any 
credit  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  is  no  state- 
ment in  the  advertisement  that  a  very 
considerable  stun  of  taxpayers'  money 
for  research  of  all  varieties  was  necessary 
before  Telstar  could  he  put  into  use,  is 
there? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  could  ttnd  no 
reference  to  that  fact,  and  I  was  vitally 
interested  in  seeing  if  there  was  such 
reference. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1963.  the  Federal  Government, 
NASA,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  have  spent  over  $470  million  on 
space  communications  sateUite  research 
and  development.  This  does  not  include 
any  of  the  billions  of  dollars  which  have 
been  spent  on  space  exploration,  rock- 
etry, guidance,  and  so  forth,  without 
which  satellite  communications  tech- 
nology would  not  be  possible.  A 
grounded  sateUite  is  worthless.  This 
expensively  acquired  know-how  and 
the  internationally  shared  natural  re- 
sources of  space  and  the  radio  spectrum 
are  the  essential  and  the  overwhelm- 
ingly important  "capital"  of  any  com- 
munications satellite  organization.  The 
taxpayers  have  thus  made  a  tremendous 
investment,  and  now.  by  giving  A.T  li  T. 
control  of  this  capital,  we  are  telling  the 
pubhc.  that  the  members  of  the  public — 
the  taxpayers — must  relinquish  all  rights 
to  the  enormous  benefits  that  will  come. 
This  bill  states  that  greater  "world 
understanding"  is  one  of  its  objectives. 
How  will  any  country  in  the  world 
understand  a  U.S.  Government  which 
advocates  democrsury  and  free  enter- 
piise.  yet  gives  away  to  the  biggest  pri- 
vate monopoly  in  the  world  that  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  people? 

The  immediate  technological  problem 
confronting  us  is  the  rapid  development 
of  a  communications  system  which  will 
link  the  entire  world  by  radio,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  television.  But 
this  shortrun  urgency  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  space  communica- 
tions, nor  should  it  cause  us  to  overlook 
the  necessary  involvement  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  space  communica- 
tions area. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  will, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  be  good  enough  " 
to  yield  to  me  again  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER,  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  is  engaged  in  an  edu- 
cational process  at  this  time,  read  an 
editorial  on  this  general  subject  which 
was  published  only  this  morning  In  the 
Washington  Post? 

Mrs.  NEUBEatOER.  Yes;  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETt",  Did  the  Senator 
note  that  in  urging  immediate  action  on 
the  bill,  the  Post  gave  as  a  leading  rea- 
son its  belief  that  otherwise  the  United 
States  would  not  be  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  an  international  meeting  to  be 
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Jvly  SO 


i7r.' 


hOA  next  year  on  the  siAjeet  of  the 

ttiirigninmt  of  wnvlAngthff  ^^  nm  Wft 
ef  thing.  In  this  type ef  «wiwHiiilr«thWM? 

Mn.  JIBUUBKGBR.  That  Is  emetly 
whatlrsML     

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  Xt»  VS.  Government  woald 
be  precluded  from  Jototmr  in  that  meet- 
ins,  trom  negotiating,  and  from  arrtv- 
ing  at  any  determinations,  eondnsfons, 
and  decisions  that  it  might  ^eem  ap- 
propriate, whether  or  not  any  biH  on 
this  sabject  were  passed? 

tin.  raroBERQER.  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  TJS.  Government  should  be 
precluded  from  participating. 

B«r.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  believe  the  UjS.  Government 
could  participate  in  the  meeting  through 
the  oflices  of  the  State  Department, 
whether  or  not  there  sliould  be  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  That  is  correct. 
I  believe  that. 

Mr.  BARTIjETT.  Does  tlie  Senator 
from  Oregon  agree  with  me  that  the 
argument  made  editorially  has  really 
very  Uttle  merit? 

Mrs.  NEDBEROER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Once  more.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.' 

Mrs.  NEDBERGER.  I  am  also  in 
agreonent  with  my  senior  colleague  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mossk],  who  earlier  today 
expressed  the  view  that  since  that  meet- 
ing is  not  to  be  held  until  more  than  a 
year  from  now.  all  feeUng  of  urgency 
should  be  removed  inasmuch  as  the  new 
CongresB  will  convene  next  January,  and 
can  decide  to  consider  the  MU.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  wfll  have  ample  time  in 
whidi  to  make  a  decision  affecting  the 
meeting  in  the  fall  of  1963. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  tor  one 
further  question  on  that  very  point? 

BCrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  not  the  State 
Department  still  be  in  operation  when 
that  meeting  takes  place,  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  is  in  session  at  that  particular 
time? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  anticipate  that 
the  State  Department  will  be  In  opera- 
tion, as  I  anticipate  the  sun  will  set  to- 
night and  will  rise  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  billions  sp&at  in  re- 
search aiul  development  sboiild  not  be 
turned  over  to  a  private  monopoly  which 
will,  first,  be  dominated  by  A.T.  Ii  T.; 
second,  be  Immune  to  any  meaningful 
regulation;  third,  increase  concentra- 
tion and  facilitate  conduct  inconsistent 
with  our  antitrust  laws;  and.  fourth, 
inevitably  be  inclined  to  lag  in  further 
research  and  development  in  order  to 
preserve  present  huge  investments  In 
existing  and  contemplated  facilities. 
Instead  we  must  retain  a  flezibili^  of 
(H-ganisation  which  will  permit  us  to 
enter  into  international  agreements  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  entire  world. 


JL  A.T.   *  T.   DOMZVAXCa 

Now  I  wi^  to  discuss  first,  the  d^ml- 
nanoe  of  the  American  Telephone  k 
TWegrai^  Co.  ! 

The  organization  proposed  by  tiJl. 
IIMO  win  not  only  be  a  private  mo- 
nopoly, a  govemmentally  created  mo- 
nopoly, to  use  the  President's  word^:  it 
win  be  a  monopoly  itself  dominated  by 
the  greatest  monopoly  in  America  today, 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegjtaph 
Co. 

This  dominance  will  result  froa>  et 
least  three  factors : 

First,  A.T.  &  T.  will  put  up  most  of  the 
money.  To  the  ad  hoc  carrier  commljttee, 
which  included  all  the  major  carflers 
but  the  General  Telephone  k  Electi^nlc 
Corp.,  A.T.  k  T.  Indicated  a  wllllnflness 
to  put  up  more  than  80  percent  of!  the 
then  contemplated  financing — $65  knll- 
Uon,  or  13  times  more  than  that  offfered 
by  any  other  company.  Under  the  pro- 
posed compromise  plan,  AT.  k  T.  will 
have  the  right  to  buy  all  the  vqtlng 
stock  it  can,  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
total. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  fbr  a 
question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator,  jaho 
has  the  thought  that  the  willingness  of 
A.T.  &  T.  to  put  up  the  sain,  of  money 
she  has  mentioned,  might  have  found,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  that  other 
carriers  wining  and  anxious  on  t^eir 
own  indivldusd  parts  to  put  up  isirger 
sums  of  money,  but  being  without  the 
adequate  treasury  possessed  by  the 
A.T.&T.? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  In  answer  t0|  the 
Senator's  question.  I  had  not  thought  of 
that  possibility;  but  it  presents  an  idea. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Do  we  not  khow 
that  Western  Union,  for  example,  has 
been  described  as  having  had,  I  will 
not  say  financial  difQculties,  but  not 
having  had  the  prosperity,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  A.T.  Ii  T.  during  the 
last  several  years?  Is  that  the  Senaior's 
understandhig? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Yes;  that  iS|  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Then  Western 
Union  might  have  been  willing  to  put 
up  much  more  money  if  it  had  had  «uch 
funds  available  at  the  time  when  the 
arrangements  were  made;  and  for  B)ur- 
poses  of  my  question,  I  use  the  Word 
"arrangements"  both  in  quotation  m^ks 
and  out  of  quotation  marks. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question,  I  reply  by  saying  that 
no  doubt  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  A  comparisoji  of 
A.T.  k  T.'s  assets  of  $27  billion  yith 
Western  Union's  assets  of  $350  miljion 
explains  the  situation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.   Well 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  ftom 
Alaska  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  junior  Sentitor 


from  Oregon  yield  further  to  me.  if  she 
will  be  kind  enough  to  do  so.  In  order 
that  I  may  put  to  her  another  question. 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.    BARTLETT.     The    figures    the 

Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  kind 
enough  to  give  us  recently — figures  show- 
ing A.T.  &  T.  with  total  assets  of  $27 
billion,  as  contrasted  with  total  assets 
of  $350  mlUicm  for  Western  Unk>n — are 
descriptive,  are  they  not.  of  the  domi- 
nant position  of  A.T.  *  T.? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  think 
they  would  indicate  that,  yes.  I  point 
out  that  when  one  speaks  of  billions  of 
dollars,  it  is  well  to  remind  one's  listen- 
ers that  it  takes  a  thousand  million  to 
make  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  ad  hoc 
conmuttee  estimates,  A.T.  li  T.  will  prob- 
ably own  at  least  40  percent  of  the  total 
voting  stock.  Indeed,  the  administra- 
tion's own  spokesman.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach,  has  con- 
ceded that  A.T.  ft  T.  is  likely  to  take  35 
percent. 

And  there  is  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  the  nonvoting  stocks  and 
bonds  anyone  can  buy.  These  securi- 
ties go  into  the  rate  base;  so  carriers  will 
be  especially  interested  in  buying  such 
stock.  Of  the  carriers,  A.T.  Ii  T.,  of 
course,  will  buy  the  most.  It  will  thus 
be  possible  for  A.T.  Ii  T.  to  control  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  capital  of 
the  corp>oration.  How  anyone  can  deny 
that  such  a  percentage  will  produce  con- 
trol is  incomprehensible. 

Second.  Many  other  carriers,  such  as — 
as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  pointed 
out— Western  Union,  RCA,  and  others- 
are  currently  dependent  on  A.T.  *  T.  for 
oversea  and  other  long-distance  cables. 
These  carriers  are  not  likely  to  oppose 
AT.  It  T.'s  wishes.  When  one  of  these 
carriers  is  clearly  dominant  in  the  field 
of  international  communicaticms,  and 
the  others  are  dependent  on  it.  then  even 
if  all  the  representatives  on  the  board 
of  directors  are  eqvial.  some  are  going  to 
be  "more  equal"  than  others. 

Thh-d.  AT.  »T.  WiU  be  by  far  the  larg- 
est commercial  user.  Thue.  it  win  be 
responsible  for  much  of  the  corpora- 
tion's revenues:  and  by  threatemng  to 
withhold  use,  it  can  force  the  private 
company  to  charge  higher  rates  in  order 
to  survive.  A  Goveriunent-owned  cor- 
poration will  not  have  this  problem  of 
survival. 

Limitation  of  directors  is  an  illusory 
safeguard,  as  both  Western  Union  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  pointed  out 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Space 
CoRunitted.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  stated  that  if  A.T.  &  T.  ob- 
tained a  very  high  proportion  of  the  total 
capital,  such  an  interest  was  sufficient  to 
insure  its  dominance,  even  without  any 
directors.  He  was  talking  primarily 
about  the  85-percent  control;  but  the 
same  certainly  holds  true  for  50  or  60 
percent.  Let  us  not  forget  that  between 
1909  and  1914.  A.T.  k  T.  had  working  con- 
trol of  Western  Union  with  only  30  per- 
cent, until  the  Justice  Department  re- 
quired A.T.  «j  T.  to  give  up  that  stock. 
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AT.  k  T.'s  anticipated  huge  financial 
interest,  its  high  degree  of  usage,  the 
present  dependence  by  others  on  its  fa- 
cilities, its  truly  colossal  size  and  enor- 
mous power,  beside  which  every  other 
potential  investor  Is  dwarfed— all  tl\ese 
factors  will  Inevitably  join  to  make 
.*..T  L  T.  the  dominant  force,  despite  all 
ihc  administrators  professed  concern 
that  this  should  not  happen.  To  expect 
tin  emergence  of  a  business  organization 
in  which  A.T.  k  T  would  not  exert  a 
dominant  force  Is  unrealistic.  In  effect, 
AT.  L  T.  would  be  the  chosen  instrument 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  own  and  con- 
trol civilian  space  communications. 
This  would  be  intolerable  from  the 
.standpoint  of  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  speaking  of 
A  T.  I:  T.  and  its  monopDli.<;tic  position.  I 
am  reminded  of  an  educational  televi- 
sion program  which  appeared  during  the 
pa.st  year.     I  was  especially  interested  in 
it  because  it  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Peter 
Od.'paard.  head  of  the  political  science 
department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  Berkeley,  and  at  one  time  the 
pre.<;ident   of   the   fine   progressive   Reed 
College,    in    Portland.    Oref,'.     Dr.    Ode- 
gaard  is  a  renowned  authority  in  the  field 
of  political  science.     He  was  chosen  to 
conduct  an  early  morning  educational 
television   program  dealing   with  many 
facets  of  the  U.S.  Government — for  ex- 
ample, such  topics  as  'W.hal  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Democratic  Partv  and 
the  Republican  Party?"  and  'How  does 
the    U.S.    Government    function?"    and 
other  related  subjects. 

It  was  my  prcat  privilege  to  listen  to 
this  proRram  at  6:30  every  morning  for 
3  weeks.  I  say  specifiCAily  tho.se  times 
bccau.se  I  wa.s  a  palictit  in  the  hospital, 
and.  as  is  the  custom  in  sonic  hospitals, 
the  nurses  came  in  at  6  a.m..  turiwd  on 
the  li'jhts.  and  pave  me  a  thermometer. 
So  I  a.'^kf^d  thf  m  to  turn  on  not  only  the 
lit-'ht.s  but  thf  television  set,  so  I  could 
listen  to  Dr.  Odepaard. 

Since  I  have  returned  to  Washington. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  Dr.  Odegaard 
a.s  a  guest  for  lunch.  I  expressed  great 
interest  in  his  valuable  services  and  the 
comments  I  had  heard  from  people  about 
him,  and  hoped  his  service  would  con- 
tinue. He  said  to  me  "Maurine.  it  Is  al- 
most impossible  to  continue  this  educa- 
tional program,  because  three-fourths  of 
the  budget  allowed  for  the  program  goes 
to  the  AT.  &  T.  to  pay  the  cost  of  trans- 
mitting it  over  their  cable  around  the 
country." 

I  read  from  the  eminent  authority  as 
published  in  the  NATO  Journal,  and  one 
of  the  proposals  to  use  space  communi- 
cations was  for  educational  television. 
Docs  the  Senate  think  A.T.  k  T.  is  in- 
terested in  furthering  the  education  of 
the  people  if  they  can  sell  some  time  and 
uot  revenue  that  is  more  productive  than 
would  be  allowable  from  educational 
television? 

A  man  from  the  telephone  company 
came  to  see  me  some  time  ago.  In  fact. 
It  is  one  of  the;  few  times  I  have  l)een 
lobbied  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 
As  he  put  it.  it  was  to  persuade  me  to 
have  his  viewiwint  about  the  bill.  I 
told  him  the  story  about  Dr.  Odegaard, 
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and  he  said,  "Well,  we  are  maktog  plans 
to  reexamine  our  rate  structure  so  as  to 
be  able  to  givs  a  better  rate  for  educa- 
tional television." 

Methinks  when  the  wolf  is  at  the  door 
one  begins  to  take  some  action.  The 
very  fact  that  we  threaten  to  expose  the 
qualities  of  communication  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  and  let  the  people  see  it  has 
already  had  one  cumulative  effect.  In 
fact,  a  former  great  television  star.  Ed 
Murrow,  now  head  of  the  USIA.  has  pub- 
licly said  that  his  great  Government 
Agency  will  not  be  able  to  use  sateUites 
for  its  works  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion about  the  American  way  of  life  if 
it  has  to  pay  the  commercial  rates 

Now  I  will  let  A.T.  k  T.  rest  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  would  like  to  go  on  to  point  n. 
which  has  to  do  with  regulation. 


II.    REGULATION 

Those  who  support  the  bill   seek   to 
solve  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  un- 
der the  proposed  system  through  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commir,sion.     Public  regulation  of  pri- 
vate   enterprise    has    certain    inherent 
limitations,  however.     Its  power  is  only 
inhibitive.     It  cannot  substitute  its  de- 
cisions for  the  business  judgment  of  the 
corporations  directors  on  such  impor- 
tant matters  as  what  type  of  satellite 
system  to  adopt.     AT.  k  T.  has  already 
indicated  that  it  does  not  believe  FCC 
has  the  power  "to  compel  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  operational  system  approved 
by  it  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
another  system  "—that  is  quoting  from 
the   Commerce   Committee   hearing,   at 
page  203 — even  though  the  initially  ap- 
proved system  had  become  obsolete.    It 
has  never  even  tried  to  force  A.T.  k  T. 
to  install  more  service  in  the  less  profit- 
able rural  areas.     In  the  inevitable  and 
ever-present    struggle    between    agency 
and  industry,  the  agency  rarely  winds 
up  ahead. 

Again  I  must  digress  to  say  how  I 
am  reminded,  since  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  BartlettI  is  on  the  floor,* 
as  is  my  colleague  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1,  of  the  communications  system 
in  Alaska  and  the  comparable  situation 
in  Oregon  when  many  of  our  people  did 
not  have  electricity,  which  situation 
brought  about  the  great  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration.  Companies  like 
telephone  companies,  electric  companies, 
television  companies,  have  no  desire  to 
go  into  the  rural,  remote  areas  of  our 
country,  because  they  are  corporations 
set  up  for  profit,  and  to  go  into  those 
areas  is  not  very  profitable. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BARTLET^.  The  Senator  is 
aware,  is  she  not.  that  the  primary  com- 
munications system  in  Alaska,  for  exam- 
ple, is  Government  owned?  That  really 
did  not  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  but  since  a  question  is  re- 
quired. I  will  ask  it,  although  I  know 
the  Senator  is  aware  of  it. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  it,  havtog  visited  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  many  times  m  his  own 
State. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  the  Senator  is 
likewise  familiar  with  the  fact,  I  am 
sure— but  I  shall  put  it  to  the  form  of  a 
question,  notwithstanding — that  the 
Goverrunent  has  operated  that  system 
for  over  50  years? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  aware  of 
that  fact. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  the  Senator 
knowledgeable  on  the  pomt  that  for  sev- 
eral years  last  past  the  executive  depart- 
ment has  sent  proposed  legislation  to 
Congress  to  sell  the  Alaska  communica- 
tions system,  which  historically  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  which  on  July  i. 
only  this  month,  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  to  private 
carriers,  by  negotiated  sale,  and  for 
reasons  not  known  to  me,  no  hearings 
have  been  held  on  such  bills  before  the 
appropriate  conmiittees  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  is  it  not,  that  Government 
ownership  of  that  communications  sys- 
tem in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  now 
the  State  of  Alaska,  has  been  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  the  military  depart- 
ments of  Government  and  the  other 
departments  of  Government,  but  for  the 
general  public  as  well? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  That  was  my 
observation  when  I  was  m  Alaska,  when 
the  Signal  Corps  had  control  of  com- 
munications. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Was  it  Ukewise  the 
Senators  observation  that  it  was  run. 
and  is  still  being  run,  on  a  very,  veiy 
businesslike  basis? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  That  was  my 
observation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Moreover,  the 
role  established  for  the  FCC  is  as  a  safe- 
guard to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
general  public.  Under  this  directive, 
will  the  FCC  act  before  or  after  abuses 
occur? 

Even  though  the  system  is  operated  by 
a  private  enterprise,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  be  blamed  for  any  and  all 
problems  that  may  arise.  If  FCC  con- 
tinues as  ineffective  as  today— and  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  to  think  it  will 
improve — it  could  not  only  put  us  in  an 
extremely  embarrassing  position  in  the 
face  of  the-wteete_ax>rld.  but  it  could  also 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. 

The  real  question  is  not  when  the  FCC 
will  act,  but  whether  it  can  act  and 
whether  it  will  act.  The  FCC  was  estab- 
lished in  1934.  During  its  entire  exist- 
ence it  has  never  completed  a  full 
foi-mal  rate  hearing  on  telephone  rates. 
It  has  not  even  developed  any  cri- 
teria  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  attention  was 
diverted  for  a  moment  and  I  did  not 
hear  all  the  .statement  the  Senator  made, 
but  I  heard  enough  of  it  to  realize  it 
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is  cxticmdj  inq?ortant  I  wander  if 
the  Seoalor  would  be  cood  csmmi^  to 
repent  the  itatanent  die  Joit  made. 

Mrs.  MBUBBBGHR.  In  answer  to  the 
qneetion  of  the  Senator  from  Ala^a,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  repeat  the  statement. 

Dmixic  its  entire  eztstenee — referring 
to  the  FCC — ^it  has  never  comideted  a 
fun.  fttinal  rate  hearing  on  telepb^me 
rates.  It  has  not  even  developed  any 
criteria  for  JodglDg  what  is  a  reasonable 
rate  of  iciuiiL 

Mr.  BABTUETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  flmator   from   Oregon  yield   frar   a 


Mr.  KKPAUVZR.     Is  It  not  ttue.  in 


MrsL  MEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
qneslkm. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  this  regulatory 
agency  has  never  held  a  bearing  rtiating 
to  a  tdephone  ^rstem— at  least  a  full- 
scale  hewing— consktoring  that  the  tele- 
phone  has  been  around  tot  quite  a  while, 
and  came  into  being  even  before  the 
FCC,  how.  then,  could  we  kxA  forward 
to  effective  regulation  of  a  new  cocn- 
mnnications  sjrstem  ? 

Mxa.  MEDBEROER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question,  this  is  the  point  I 
hope  to  make.  The  past  history  of  the 
regulatory  agency  does  not  give  us  too 
mudi  assurance  that  the  taxpayo-.  who 
wiB  have  to  make  a  great  investment, 
win  be  protected  under  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  administration  and  by 
certain  Members  of  this  Congress. 

A  current  indepoident  study  for  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  Hoover  C(Hnmlssion 
report,  the  Rand  Corp.  reports,  and  the 
I^ndls  report  are  all  unanimous  in  their 
conclusion  that  the  FCC  is  ineffective  in 
this  area.  Indeed,  the  Budget  Bureau 
study  points  out  that  some  of  their  staff 
believe  FCC  is  not  reaUy  interested  in 
regulating  the  carriers,  which  has  also 
been  pointed  out  for  a  long  time  by  stu- 
dents of  the  agency. 

I  could  say  that  there  w%s  a  time  in 
the  past  when  this  could  have  been  said 
about  some  other  agencies.  I  think  some 
of  them  are  making  some  improvement. 

Besrond  requiring  certain  uniform  ac- 
counting practices,  the  FCC  has  never 
thoroughly  examined  A.T.  ft  T.'s  as- 
serted eosts,  including  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  prices  A.T.  ft  T.  pays  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  and  exclusive 
supirtiw.  Western  Electric.  Regulaticm 
that  has  existed  has  bem  essentially  a 
bargaining  process,  with  A.T.  ft  T.  finally 
agreeing  to  a  rate  reduction  when  the 
FCC  has  concluded  that  the  overall  rate 
of  profit  on  all  of  A.T.  ft  T.'s  operations 
was  too  high.  Regulation  limited  to  the 
overall  rate  has  meant  that  the  indi- 
vidual service  rates  have  been  totally 
unreguUted.  and  A.T.  ft  T.  has  been  able 
to  charge  high  rates  on  monopolized 
services  like  voice  communication,  there- 
by subsidizing  less  profitable  ventures  in 
competitive  areas. 

If  this  failure  to  regulate  is  due  to  lack 
of  money  and  men,  as  the  Commission 
pleads  now.  how  can  it  possibly  cope 
with  the  intricacies  of  a  communications 
satellite  system? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  tor  a  qoestion? 

lAv.    MKUBKKGER.     I    yield    for    a 
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line  with  the  outstandiiw  addresg 
distinguished  Senator  in  conneetisn  with 
rates,  that  an  international  comigunica- 
tioDB  satellite  could  be  of  vast  betieflt  to 
this  country  and  to  the  world  in 
the  people  of  the  world  to  ki 
another? 

Mrs.    KEUBERGER.      I    would 
that  that  would  be  one  of  its 
purposes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Is  it  not  tn 
Mr.  Edward  Murrow.  the  head 
USIA.  pointed  out  that  if  a  reai 
car  special  rate  were  provided  for 
ganization,  for  the  purpose  of  gel . 

message  about  this  country  to  the  , 

developed  naticxis  of  the  world,  iti  would 
be  of  vast  help  in  his  work  and  (in  the 
interest  of  getting  the  people  of  nations 
to  know  one  another,  internatiottal  un- 
derstanding.  and  peace? 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  That  is  ebrrect. 
The  Government  should  have  the  Oppor- 
tunity to  disseminate  such  information 
through  its  own  communications  $hrstcm. 
I  believe, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  trap  that 
Mr.  Edward  Munow.  in  tcstimoiliy  be- 
fore the  various  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  particularly  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  of  the  House. 
pointed  out  that  the  commercial  system 
which  is  envisioned  by  this  proposed 
monopoly  would  insist  upon  the|  same 
commercial  rates  for  his  organisation, 
for  the  work  of  the  GovemmentI  as  it 
would  charge  any  private  userj  even 
though  the  Government  would  be  !by  far 
the  greatest  user;  and  that,  thereltere,  he 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  setujj  pro- 
posed that  space  communications  Iwould 
not  be  of  any  benefit  to  his  organliMition 
because  of  the  prohibitively  highf  rates 
which  would  be  charged? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  in  answer  to  his  questioi)t.  and 
this  is  the  point  I  am  attempting  t«l  make 
in  my  comments,  which  I  have  wadted  so 
long  to  give.  ~ 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  tru<>  that 
other  communications  carriers,  even 
though  they  were  not  giahted  a  itionop- 
oly,  have  given  special  concessiojis  for 
Government  use,  and  that  theije  are 
many  more  reasons  why,  in  the  irrijerests 
of  peace,  such  concessions  showd  be 
made  in  connection  with  this  ifpe  of 
communications  than  in  connectioiti  with 
other  types  of  carriers? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question,  I  believe  that  ife  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  mjf  col- 
league very  much. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Presidient.  I 
continue  my  remarks.  ' 

Or  is  this  failure  to  regulate  |(ue  to 
the  FCC  spending  two-thirds  of  itt  time 
with  broadcasting?  if  this  Is  trSe.  we 
certainly  cannot  expect  the  FCC  tp  add 
any  more  activities  to  the  other  third  of 
its  time.  It  is  having  difficulties  (neet- 
ing  the  responsibilities  that  it  hiiS  al- 
ready. We  must  also  consider  that)  since 
the  FCC  has  failed  to  regulate  rates  in 
those  areas  of  communications  ftbout 
which  it  has  some  knowledge,  it  icould 
not  within  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
regulate  a  satellite  system  about  Krhich 
it  has  very  little  knowledge,  if  any  fit  all 
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CompetiUon  is  a  much  more  efScient 
regulator  than  regulation. 

When  the  first  discussioDs  on  the  bUl 
took  place  some  time  ago,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PAsroaal  con- 
cluded a  vigcn-ous  support  of  the  bill  by 
saying,  as  he  gesticulated,  "Let  us  show 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  free  enterprise 
will  work." 

I  did  not  want  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion that  day.  but  the  obvious  point  that 
came  to  my  mind  was  that  if  a  monopoly 
were  created,  we  would  not  show  the 
world  that  free  enterprise  does  work, 
because  free  enterprise  is  based  upon 
competition.  It  is  a  much  more  efficient 
regulator  than  regulation.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  refuted 
all  of  that  argument  by  his  remark.  "Let 
us  show  that  free  enterprise  really 
works. ' 

We  are  on  guard  constantly  to  try  to 
keep  free  enterprise  working  in  our  coun- 
try.    That  is  what  we  are  worried  about. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  other  fields  in  which  the  Government 
has  conducted  research,  such  as  in  radio 
or  aviation,  and  has  made  the  result  of 
such  research  available  for  any  free  en- 
terprise that  could  use  it.  that  the  prac- 
tice has  advanced  those  arts?  But  is 
not  this  the  first  time  in  the  hist<M7  of 
the  United  States  when  the  Government 
would  force  one  to  join  a  monopoly  in 
order  to  have  access  to  the  research  and 
development  that  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senators  question.  I  certainly  think 
what  he  has  said  is  true. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  order  to  parUcipate  in  the  program 
under  the  bill  and  to  receive  any  bene- 
fit from  the  great  research  and  devriop- 
ment  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  any  space  com- 
munications satellites,  the  blU  would 
make  it  mandatory  for  the  individual 
or  company  to  join  the  consortium,  and 
whether  or  not  the  individual  or  com- 
pany could  join  would  not  be  a  qiiestion 
of  their  choice'' 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  In  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, however,  the  enforcement  of  com- 
petitive bidding  will  be  almost  impossible 
because  substantial  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  corporation  by  the  investor 
suppliers  will  enable  them  to  evade  reg- 
ulation. Thus  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  FCC  is  unsuited  to  the  implications 
of  satellites  in  the  nuclear  age.  Regula- 
tion cannot  control  the  inherent  advan- 
tage accruing  to  any  communications 
concern  which  solely  owns  or  controls  the 
system.  Since  there  will  probably  be 
only  one  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem, this  problem  of  a  regulated  monop- 
oly is  doubly  important.  A  noncommer- 
cial authority  and  international  control 
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Unwillxng    to    reeocniae  the  . 

5c>o>pe  of  a  cocimunications  sateBite  cy»- 
:ec3  and  failisg  to  remhae  the  tespon- 
v:ci:jt:es  that  would  thereby  emae  the 
F\?C  nererthejess  m  1961  began  a  sobUe 
i-.i  then  ou  right  campaign  for  fuU 
r-vat?  ©▼ne:-ship  The  nature  of  a 
:rcimjnicaUo3s  satdlite  system  Is  m- 
hrrtr.tJy  corKhKrire  to  a  matiapohstx  en- 
-  r^rjnent  As  if  this  we^re  no<  a  lar^e 
tnouth  probkm  to  handle.  PCC  advo- 
ci-.ed  a  syne  a  which  decreased  com- 
;>:>t;uon  even  further  and  extended  the 
?ct5s:bibt:«  fcr  eondoct  that  VDuld  be 
.r.— r_-i*t'nt  with  antitrust  laws 

As  Attorney  General  Robert  F  Ken- 
re^iy  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
merce Commi'tee:  -It  is  our  firm  con- 
viction that  the  genera]  pabhc  should  be 
permitted  to  pirUdpate  in  this  proposed 
corporation  /,  mcnopotj  created  by  leg - 
;5:auon  should  not  be  turned  over  to  a 
favored  few  This  is  eren  more  true 
when  the  protable  success  of  this  ven- 
ture has  been  assured  by  gt>vemmental 
research  and  •levelopaient  at  consida-- 
able  cost  to  tlw*  taxpayers." 

The  Attomer  General  was  tcsttfytng 
ir.  favor  of  the  late  administrati<Hi  pro- 
posal to  permit  the  general  public  to  buy 
some  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corpora- 
Mon  and  agaiost  the  proposal  to  give 
o-nership  cnturly  to  a  consortium  of 
existing  communications  carriers.  But 
xi-.e  administration  proposal  merely  adds 
a  favored  few  to  the  favored  few.  While 
substanUally  aU  working  Amerteans  pay 
taxes,  a  recent  study  found  that  1.6  per- 
cent of  the  ailult  population  owns  82 
percent  of  the  stock  held  by  individuals. 
This  should  be  no  surprise.  Commonly 
one  buys  stock  only  with  surplus  funds. 
after  the  needs  and  amenities  of  life  are 
provided  and  savings  and  insurance  are 
adequate. 

Now  that  we  have  to  buy  our  own  In- 
surance to  guarantee  against  cata- 
strophic illnesi«s.  it  is  even  more  Im- 
portant 

It  is  no  ansv-er  that  the  stockholders 
are  going  to  place  additional  funds  at 
'"Ijk  The  oppcrtimity  to  doso  isa  priv- 
il^e  which  only  a  few  may  enjoy.  Many 
millions  of  these  people  who  will  never 
be  able  to  own  a  single  share  of  stocdc 
in  a  private  sa'^llite  corporation  do  pay 
taxes,  however,  and  have  contributed  to 
the  investment  that  will  make  a  satellite 
communications  system  possible.  It 
would  certainly  not  be  m  keeping  with 
our  sUndards  of  equity  and  fairness  for 
Congress  to  give  away  to  a  few  this  in- 
vestment of  all  the  taxpayers. 

With  the  proposed  price  of  the  cor- 
poration's stock  to  be  set  at  $100  a  share. 
institutional  investors  will  probably  dom- 
mate  the  public  ownership  of  stock. 
Moreover,  even  some  of  the  bigger  share- 
holders will  not  be  inclined  to  oppose 
AT.  &  T.  With  the  latter's  36-  to  40-per- 
cent investment  in  voting  stock  and  with 
perhaps  50  to  60  percent  of  total  cor- 
porate capital,  and  with  no  other  com- 
pany being  able  to  buy  more  than  10  per- 
cent, who  will  oppose  A.T.  *  T.'s  wishea, 
especially  when  fvu-ther  flniLnHng  is 
CVin 647 


It  wffl  be  far  wwer  for  the  ochcr 
to  jam  A.T.  *  T.  rmtfaer  than 
fight  iL 

And  how  wide  can  ownership  be,  at 
S1«0  per  rikare?    Very  few  sBaH  Invea- 
ton  can  agord  stock  at  such  a  price, 
^ery  few  wocii  with  wide  ownership— 
except   for   the  233    milhoc   shares   of 
AT   k  T. — have  anywhere  near  so  high 
a  price.    A  gX00-per-«hare  price  wUI  hmit 
ownership  to  a  few  huge  corporations 
and  a  few  wealthy  individuals.    The  buft 
of  the  American  taxpayers — even  thoce 
wt»o  wouU  buy  stock — wiU  be  left  out. 
Moreover.  th;s  proposed  legislatioo  is 
at  war  with  all  our  tradiuonal  antitrust 
prmcijdes.     Under  this  bUl  those  com- 
P«.nies  which  are  presently  supposed  to 
t>e  competing  with  each  other  m   both 
cofnmunicaUons  and  m  equipment  man- 
ufacture will  be  merged  in  the  proposed 
jomt  venture     This  joint  venture  would 
not  tHily   produce  a   merger  in  conflict 
with  the  antitrust  laws  but  it  wiU  also 
provide  insulatxin  from  detection.  Mem- 
bership in  the  corporation  a  ill  provide  a 
p?rfertly  proper  occasion  for  these  com- 
petitors   to    discuss    common  '*nierests. 
such  as  the  bU3ring  of  eqmpment  which 
will  be  purcha^d  in  MK'rmous  amounts. 
Smce  most  of  the  prospective  investors 
are  in  the  equipment  business  either  di- 
rectly or  through  affiliates,  these  carrier 
manufacturers  will  almost  certainly  try 
to    favor    themselves    in    procuresnent. 
And  if  anjTone  has  dout>ts  about  the  aver- 
sion to  competition  so  prevalent  among 
bidders  today,  let  him  merely  recall  the 
recent  electrical  equipment  cases,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  other  recent  example* 
of  identical  bidding. 

And  this  system  is  certain  to  be  suc- 
cessful     Indeed.  Dr.  Welsh,  in  testify- 
ing befOTe  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, said  that  commercial  success  is 
certain.     He  gave  three  reasons:  First, 
expanding    demand    for    the    service: 
second.  impro\ing  technology  which  will 
lower    costs;    and,    third,    absence    of 
competition.      The    system's    revenues, 
resulting  almost  exclusively  from  tax- 
payer-financed expenditures,  will  be  sub- 
stantlal.  If  not.  why  Is  AT.  k  T  Investing 
million  of  dollars  of  its  own  money?    In- 
deed, any  attonpt  to  minimise  the  sys- 
tem's potential  is  contrary  to  the  admin- 
istration's position   and   that  of  other 
observers.    It  is  held  only  by  the  carriers, 
who  are  nevertheless  very  eager  to  limit 
control  of  this  unprofitable  enterprise  to 
themselves.     If  the  s]rstem  will  not  be 
pnrfitable  for  a  long  time  now.  why  are 
not  the  carriers  willing  to  let  the  Gov- 
ernment retain  it  during  this  impn^t- 
able  period?    They  are  perfectly  willing 
to  get  whatever  else  they  can.    And  why 
did  LT.  k  T.  Vice  President  Busignles 
demand  a  Government  subsidy  for  any 
ncmprofit  operations  if  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  other  highly 
profitable  operations? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  to  understand 
from  the  argument  of  my  very  able  col- 
league that  she  fears  that  if  the  bill  is 
passed  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  A.T.  k  T.  will  be  looking  to  the 
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f or  soae  font  or 
with  the  pN^raii. 
Mrs.  NECBERQCR     That  te 
righL    I  anticipate  that 

Mr  MORSE  WIU  my  coUeague  yield 
for  anothwr  quesQon? 

Mrs.  NETUBCRGSIC  lamgtedtoyicM 
for  a  question. 

Mr  MORSE  Docs  the  Ttnslw  agrre 
with  me  that  there  is  a  great  atscon- 
ecpcioa  abroad  la  the  land  m  to  who 
has  paid  the  major  cost  of  rHtii«  TeMar 
mto  orbit  r 

Mrv  NEUBERQER.  I  agree  with  tha 
Senator,  a^  these  atb  taaply. 

Mr  MCMRSS  Mr  President.  wiB  the 
Senator  yieU  for  another  queatton? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  tlad  to  yicM 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr  MORSE.  Don  the  Senator  agre* 
with  me  that  the  ads  to  which  a»  i^ 
f ers  are  so  clererty  designed  by  the  tele- 
phone compaxiy  that  they  seen  designed 
to  give  the  American  people  the  impres- 
sion that  AT&T,  has  been  making  soooe 
sort  of  grent  financial  sacrlflee  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  country? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  In  answer  to  my 
coUeague  s  question  I  would  Uke  to  lead 
from  the  ad.     It  says: 

It»  nain«.  TVUtar      It  wu  Uuncb«d 
Otpr  Canamal  at  Bell 


Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
US  Govenunent  put  Telstar  into  orbitt 

Mrs.  NEITBERQER.    That  is  true 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  the  UB.  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  telephone  company. 
will  continue  to  put  any  satellite  Into 
orbit? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  certainly  antic- 
ipate that.  In  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  questiont 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
jrleld. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
AJ.  It  T.  simply  does  not  have  the  fa- 
cihUes  and  in  all  probability,  because  of 
the  great  defense  isstie  involved,  oould 
not  possibU'  be  allowed  to  have  the  fa- 
cilities to  put  a  satellite  into  orbit? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  hope  that  our 
Government  would  have  the  good  Judg- 
ment to  retain  control  over  the  ability 
to  launch  satellites. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  these 
facilities  for  putting  sateUltes  Into  orbit 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  SUtes  at  the  cost  of  many, 
many.  man.y  millions  of  dollars? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  la 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seruitor  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  paid  for 
the  cost  of  these  launching  facilities? 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  They  certainly 
did. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  the 
telephone  company  has  already  profited 
from  their  use.  it  will  continue  to  profit 
from  their  use  in  the  sense  that  their 
very  use  constitutes  a  great  form  of  sub- 
sidy paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  Stat^? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  The  Senator  is 
right,  although  I  point  out  that  aroimd 
here  the  word  "subsidy"  is  supposed  to 
be  a  bad  word;  but  I  cannot  imagine  a 
better  example  of  one. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  although  the  word  "subsidy"  around 
here  may  be  a  bad  word,  nevertheless 
American  industry  is  the  beneficiary  of 
hundreds  and  himdreds  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  subsidy  bene- 
fits? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  answer  the 
Senator's  question  in  the  ajGSrmative. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
the  bill  should  be  passed  and  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  b  Telegraph  Go.  were 
allowed  to  continue  to  use  this  very 
expensive  launching  system  for  getting 
satellites  Into  orbit,  without  which  they 
could  not  get  a  single  satellite  into  orbit, 
they  also  propose  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  resulting  orbit  of  the  sateUite  and 
the  communication  system  that  will  be 
setup? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  agree  with  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  once  the  mass  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  come  to  imderstand  the  eco- 
nomic nature  of  this  program,  it  will  at 
last  dawn  on  them  that  we  who  are 
fighting  to  prevent  the  present  passage 
of  the  bill  at  this  time  are  the  ones  who 
are  seeking  to  protect  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  mass  of  American  tax- 
payers? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  believe  we  should  never 
underestimate  the  inteUlgence  of  the 
American  public.  But  we  might  be  in- 
clined, sometimes,  to  overestimate  their 
ability  to  get  the  information.  One  of 
the  things  we  hope  to  do  is  to  present  to 
them  the  information  as  to  what  is  at 
stake  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  if  a  satellite  cannot  be  put 
into  orbit  except  by  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment facilities,  paid  for  at  great  expense 
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by  the  taxpayers,  the  Government  ought 
to  maintain  complete  control  ol  those 
sateUites  and  enter  into  any  reljation- 
ship  with  private  industry  that  m£«y  seem 
to  be  desirable  on  the  basis  of,  p^fssibly, 
a  lease  arrangement  rather  than  <>n  the 
basis  of  the  kind  of  legal  interest  tijis  bill 
would  give  the  American  Telephone  k 
Telegraph  Co.  ? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  agree  with  my 
colleague.  I  do  not  think  we  are  trying 
to  present  the  issue  in  any  way  which 
should  be  construed  as  opposing  private 
enterprise.  I  do  not  think  that  \s  the 
point  here  at  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question^ 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  glfed  to 
yield.  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  is  it  not.  that 
the  Senator  has  also  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  her  exceptionally  able  speech, 
some  information  dealing  with  the  for- 
eign relations  a.spect  of  the  wholft  sub- 
ject of  the  satellite  .  communiCBtions 
system? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  That  is  true. 
One  of  the  things  which  concenjis  me 
deeply  is  that  aspect  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  w^  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  gl$d  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  realize 
that  the  whole  question  of  the  control  of 
space  and  of  international  law  rigjits  in 
space  and  the  prerogatives  of  indttidual 
sovereign  governments  in  respect  to 
space  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  now  facing  all  the  nations  ^l  the 
world  in  the  whole  field  of  international 
relations,  including  the  relatiotiships 
within  the  United  Nations? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER,  I  heartily  lagree 
with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  questional 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  until  these  questions  <)f  in- 
ternational law  rights  in  relation  to 
space  relative  to  individual  sovereign 
nations  are  settled,  the  United  States 
ought  to  maintain  governmental  control 
and  complete  rights  in  satellites  that  are 
put  into  space  through  governmental 
forces,  leaving  to  private  industry,  such 
as  American  Telephone  &  Telegrapfc  Co., 
only  the  contractual  relationships  with 
the  Oovernment  itself? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  It  would  be  hard 
to  disagree  with  that  very  logical  pres- 
entation of  my  colleague,  who  i$  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  understands  Inter- 
national law.  It  is  the  most  logical  state- 
ment with  regard  to  that  aspect  of  the 
situation  that  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  The  fact  that 
we  have  a  good  telephone  service  in  this 
country  does  not  mean  that  we  are  safe 
in  relying  on  a  monopoly.  In  the  first 
place,  since  we  never  have  had  competi- 
tion in  telephone  service,  no  one  caJli  say 
that  the  monopoly  we  have  is  better 
than  anything  a  more  competitive  sys- 
tem could  provide.  As  a  matter  of  tfact. 
the  one  time  A.T.  L  T.  had  competition 
In  this  country  in  the  late  1890's.  When 


Its  patents  ran  out,  independent  tele- 
phone companies  were  formed.    Accord- 
ing to  one  student,  "Under  the  Impetus 
of  this  competition,  rates  were  lowered 
and  many,  many  more  telephones  were 
installed."     Secondly,   A.T.   &  T.   takes 
its    tribute    in    high    rates.      Our    local 
phone  bills  continue  to  climb  and  on  in- 
ternational calls  there  has  been  no  de- 
cline in  rates  for  a  New  York-to-London 
call  since  1946.  despite  a  great  increase 
in  traffic  and  great  advances  in  tech- 
nology.    Finally,   comparisons   between 
American  and  foreign  telephone  service 
are  inappropriate  for  one  good  reason: 
Our    communications    system    did    not 
suffer  total  destruction  during  the  last 
war.     Instead,  great   new   technologies 
were     developed    here,     and    the    vast 
amount  of  telephone  traffic  in  this  rich 
country  has  provided  the  revenues  for 
investing  in  improvements.    Europe  has 
had  to  rebuild  anew  from  a  shattered 
base  and  with  far  less  use  and  revenue. 
Can  we  fully  rely  on  the  carriers  when 
they  have  the  audacity  even  to  suggest 
that    they    might    boycott    any    but    a 
privately  owned  system.     They  appear 
to  be  telling  the  Government,  "You  play 
our  way  or  not  at  all."     If  industry  is 
not  likely  to  work  as  rapidly  on  hire  to 
the  Government  as  it  would  in  carrying 
out   this  program  on  its  own.  may  we 
expect  that  AT.  &  T.s  subsidiary.  West- 
ern Electric,  performed  its  Nike  contract 
for  the  Army  less  well  than  it  performs 
services  for  the  Bell  System?     A  case 
could  easily  be  made  against  further  hire 
to  the  Government  by  Western  Electric 
in  view  of  its  vast  profit -pyramiding  on 
Nike  contracts,  as  was  recently  brought 
out  by  the  McClellan  committee.    Tes- 
timony before  the  committee  indicated 
that  Western  Electric  took  $77.3  million 
of  the  profits  on  the  work  of  others  to 
whom  it  has  subcontracted  Nike  produc- 
tion. 

The  thought  of  a  privately  owned 
satellite  winging  its  way  through  space 
and  the  appalling  notion  of  extending 
into  the  realm  of  the  stars  the  strangle- 
hold on  electronic  communications  now 
enjoyed  by  the  giant  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  is  truly  confound- 
ing. Government  ownership  appears  to 
be  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  antitrust 
problems  resulting  from  the  creation  of  a 
private  monopoly  by  legalizing  a  joint 
venture  dominated  by  A.T.  &  T.  The 
proposed  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem offers  us  a  magnificent  opportunity 
to  reduce  concentration  and  to  encour- 
age competition. 

In  the  first  place,  Government  owner- 
ship will  insure  equitable  access  to  all. 
which  will  relieve  all  other  carriers  from 
dependence  on  the  facilities  of  A.T.  Ii  T. 

Second,  it  will  reduce  concentration 
in  long  line  and  cable  facilities.  At 
present.  A.T.  &  T.  owns  most  of  these 
facilities.  An  independent  satellite 
corporation.  govemmentally  owned, 
would  bring  competing  facilities  Into 
the  picture,  perhaps  lowering  rates  and 
improving  service. 

Third,  it  will  offer  a  vast  new  market 
for  small  manufacturers  who,  up  to  now. 
have  been  frozen  out  of  the  telephone 
and  communications  equipment  business 
by  AT.  k  T. 
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Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question^ 
Mrs.  NEUBEROER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  Juct 
pointed  out.  has  she  not,  the  conditions 
that  may  be  expected  In  the  pubUe 
utilities  field  in  respect  to  rates  when 
there  is  competition  in  that  field? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  aware, 
is  she  not.  that  she  and  I  have  had  years 
of  experience  with  that  issue  in  coKmec- 
tion  with  electric  power? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.     That  is  txue. 

Mr.  MORSE  For  the  record,  does 
the  Senator  a^cree  with  me  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  point  out  some  of  that  ex- 
perience? ^^ 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  believe  people 
would  benefit  by  a  review  of  history. 

Mr.  MORSi:.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call that  years  ago.  when  we  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  were  battling  for  the 
development  of  REA's  and  a  preference 
clause  in  connection  with  Federal  power 
facilities,  a  good  numy  of  the  arguments 
being  used  In  the  present  controversy 
were  made  against  us  then? 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER  That  is  correct; 
and  it  so  happ3ns  that  I  have  on  my 
desk  a  book  entitled  "Integrity.  The  Life 
of  George  W.  Norrls."  written  by  Richard 
Neuberger,  which  points  out  some  of  the 
deUils  of  that  fight. 

Mr.  MORSE  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  ask  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBI310ER.  I  shaU  be  glad 
to  yield  for  another  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  It  not  pointed  out 
most  clearly  in  the  wonderful  book  the 
Senator's  late  husband  and  my  former 
colleague.  Senator  Richard  Neuberger. 
wrote  about  the  Incomparable  liberal. 
George  Norrls,  that  he  was  opposed  by 
the  powerful,  monopolistic  Interests  in 
this  country  In  his  drive  to  get  some 
competition  in  the  electric  field? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE  Is  it  not  true  that  once 
we  got  the  preference  clause  written  into 
the  law  and  once  we  got  a  legislative 
program  which  protdded  for  that  devel- 
opment by  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment build  the  great  multiple-purpose 
dams  and  by  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment own  them,  with  the  profits  from 
the  electricity  going  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  we  then  began  to 
get  some  reduction  In  electric  power 
rates  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  the 
areas  served  by  the  private  utilities? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  Is 
entirely  corre<t.  But  how  private  en- 
terprise fought;  it. 

My  mother  was  able  to  buy  an  elec- 
tric iron,  an  electric  refrigerator,  an 
electric  freezer,  and  electric  milking  ma- 
chines, all  of  which  paid  profits  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  thus  enabled  pri- 
vate- enterprise  to  sell  products  which 
so  many  people  had  not  been  able  to 
use  before  then.  So  that  was  good  busi- 
ness for  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  by  means  of  our  success 
in  breaking  the  monopolistic  strangle- 
hold of  the  electric  companies  over  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  we  brought  great  aid 
to  the  whole  private  enterprise  sjrstem 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest? 
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Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct. 

Bir.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBE31GER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  our  victorious  fight  for 
the  iwef  erence  clause  and  oar  victorious 
fight  for  the  establishment  of  multiple- 
purpose  hydroelectric  dams  owned  by 
all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  through 
their  Government,  really  brought  into 
the  economic  shadows  and  environments 
of  those  dams  a  great  increase  in  the 
private  enterprise  field? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  correct. 
'But  those  who  protested  against  the 
building  of  some  of  them  found  that 
their  development  resiilted  in  bringing, 
almost  immediately,  large  profits  to 
them;  and  whereas  before  that  time  they 
had  been  "hanging  onto  the  ropes,"  sud- 
denly, as  a  result  of  that  development, 
their  businesses  became  prosperous. 
However,  sometimes  people  do  not  learn 
by  reviewing  history. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  many, 
many  businessmen  now  operating  their 
private  enterprise  businesses  in  the  eco- 
nomic environment  of  these  great  hydro- 
electric dams  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  told  us  time  and  time  again  that 
they  would  not  be  there  at  all  if  it  were 
not  for  the  reasonable  power  rates  they 
are  able  to  obtain  through  these  Federal 
dams,  because  they  could  not  have  es- 
tablished their  businesses  and  could  not 
have  paid  the  exorbitant,  profiteering 
rates  which  the  private  utilities  were 
able  to  get  by  with  prior  to  the  great 
vict<M-ies  of  George  W.  Norria  and  prior 
to  the  great  work  that  he  had  been  doing 
and  that  the  rest  of  us  tried  to  do.  to 
bring  cheap  power  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  Is 
entirely  correct:  it  has  he&a.  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  agree  with  me  that  when  we  are 
battling  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  what 
we  are  really  saying  to  the  American 
people  is.  "Don't  let  them  speed  through 
this  bill  to  passage  imtil  you.  the  people, 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  look 
at  it" — Just  as  some  of  us  insisted,  be- 
fore, that  the  people  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  the  entire  electric 
power  resource  development  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  before  it  was  given  away 
to  a  mon<HX>listic  control  by  the  private 
utiliUes? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  Is 
entirely  correct.  We  have  always  stood 
for  the  principle  of  trying  to  get  the  in- 
formation to  the  people. 

It  is  also  well  that  all  of  us  remember 
the  valiant  fight  the  Senator  made  to 
retain  the  offshore  oU,  so  that  the  profits 
from  that  enterprise  could  go  into  the 
funds  of  this  country  and  be  used  to  light 
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the  lamps  of  looming  He  did  not  pre- 
vail; but  he  did  not  give  iq>w  and  I  am 
sure  many  people  look  back  upon  that 
fight.  As  we  see  how  our  education  has 
slipped  and  degenerated,  more  and  more 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
proved  correct,  and  more  and  more  we 
see  that  we  should  have  had  that  in- 
come to  su];Y>ort  education  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  develop  further  this  very  idea 
that  only  Government  ownership  offers 
a  real  opportunity  for  such  equipment 
manufacturers,  for  the  proposed  system 
will  only  help  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  a  substantial  block  of  stock. 

Under  the  cloak  of  this  Joint  venture, 
these  supposedly  competing  companies 
will  be  able  to  avoid  all  competition  with 
respect  to  their  communications  and 
manufacturing  activities  related  to  the 
satellite  corporation.  Oovernment  own- 
ership, on  the  other  hand,  would  ac- 
tually encourage  competition,  for  it 
would  make  procurement  and  access 
available  to  all  on  an  equal  baste,  with- 
out the  inevitable  self-partialitgr  and 
conflict  of  ownership  Inherent  In  own- 
ership by  suppliers.  Without  independ- 
ence, a  satellite  organization  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  vigorous. 

Mr.  President,  a  competitive  alterna- 
tive to  A.T.  k  T.'s  100-percent  mon(Hx>ly 
ot  international  voice  mmmnnt^Btlon 
originating  in  the  United  States  and  its 
virtiuJ  monopoly  of  domestic  long  lines 
would  be  a  healthy  developmaat.  es- 
pecially to  be  welcomed  by  competing 
international  carders,  independent  tele- 
Fkhone  companies,  broadcasters,  and  tele- 
casters,  news  services,  and  other  large 
users,  hicludlng  our  Fedom  Govern- 
ment. 

The  scare  techniques  about  promoting 
socialism  by  opposing  this  bill  are  absurd. 
As  the  House  Committee  on  Science  *nd 
Astronautics  suggested : 

AltboQgh  profitable  c^wntloD  to  •  legiti- 
mate goal  of  the  nree  enterprise  syBtem.  Xbm 
ai^earance  of  AmerlcaB  explottatlan  wimptf 
for  pco&to  must  be  avoided  and  private  gain 
must  not  be  permitted  to  dlctau  the  design, 
type,  or  capacity  of  tlie  system  wblctx  ulti- 
mately develops. 

Tbe  Government  must  retain  maTtmurt^ 
flexibility  regarding  tlie  central  qnestlon  of 
ownerBblp  and  operation  of  tbe  system. 

As  Mr.  John  Rubel  testified  before  the 
Senate  Space  Committee: 

About  90  percent  *  *  •  of  the  prob- 
lem •  •  •  has  to  do  with  launch  vehi- 
cles •  •  •  with  spacecraft  that  you  put  Into 
cM-blt.  •  •  •  with  controlling  those  space- 
craft vhen  they  are  up  there  In  orbit,  and 
with  the  life  of  electronic  and  mechanical 
equipment  In  space. 

Government  involvement  is  inevitable; 
Government  ownership  and  control  are 
an  obvious  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  my 
remaiiES  are  divided  into  chapters.  I 
shall  now  turn  to  chapter  4.  In  case  any 
of  my  listeners  wonder  how  many  chap- 
ters there  are  In  this  book,  I  shall  keep 
them  in  suspense. 

rv.   BXSXASCB   AM9  DBVXLOPMSIfT 

Government  ownership  Is  also  the  only 
way  of  insuring  maximum  research  prog- 
ress. Tlie  Oovernment  has  already  spent 
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bllUoDs  of  dollars  In  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  as  James  Webb,  NASA 
Administrator,  testified  before  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  basic  research 
and  development  will  continue  to  be 
done  by  the  Qovemment  even  if  a  private 
cCTnmunlcations  satellite  comes  into 
being,  and  that  such  development  will 
greatly  add  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  cor- 
poration. A.T.  b  T.  has  invested  and 
will  investmuch  less  than  the  funds  spent 
by  the  taxpayers  through  the  Govern- 
ment. And  of  anjrthlng  that  A.T.  ft  T. 
does  spend,  it  can  deduct  52  percent  for 
tax  purposes  and  can  charge  off  the  rest 
to  its  rate  base,  with  the  result  that  its 
telephone  customers  will  have  to  pay 
the  bills — just  as  the  customers  of  the 
telephone  companies  have  to  pay  for 
the  companies'  advertisements,  against 
their  own  best  interests. 

As  Mr.  Minow  told  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business : 

It  reftUy  boils  down  •  •  •  to  whether  you 
regard  this  «8  a  completely  new  service  or 
as  an  ImproTement  m  an  alternative  of 
existing-  aerrlce. 

Can  there  be  any  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Can  anyone  even  hesitate  before 
afllrming  that  this  is  truly  new,  exciting, 
and  revolutionary?  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  merely  adding  an  improved  transis- 
tor here  and  there.  It  is  a  system  wliich 
has  such  great  possibilities  that,  at  long 
last,  we  have  struck  upon  something 
that  can  revolutionize  communications 
and,  frcnn  a  purely  economic  viewpoint, 
can  weaken  the  monopolistic  power  of 
A.T.  ft  T.  No  wonder  this  gigantic  in- 
dustry supports  this  legislation,  for  it 
will  free  A.T.  ft  T.  from  competition  from 
a  new  and  more  economical  technique. 
It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  as 
soon  as  we  get  th^  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce a  little  competition  into  our  com- 
munications ssrstem,  we  are  pressured  to 
yield  It. 

If  this  system  is  regarded  only  as  an- 
other means  of  relaying  long-distance 
communication,  performing  the  same 
functions  as  are  now  performed  by  other 
communication  facilities  such  as  high- 
frequency  radio  and  submarine  cables, 
then  not  only  Is  our  economic  system 
hindered  by  decreased  competition  but 
progress  in  research  and  development  is 
also  shackled.  The  key  to  this  is 
whether  we  are  to  regard  cables  or  satel- 
lites as  the  alternative  system. 

The  private  carriers,  including  A.T. 
ft  T.,  currently  have  enormous  invest- 
ments in  facilities  such  as  cables  and 
other  long  lines.  A.T.  &  T.,  which  laid 
one  undersea  cable  in  1956,  contemplates 
another  in  1963.  If  the  satellite  system 
goes  up  quickly,  and  is  used  to  capacity— 
which  is  the  only  way  to  reduce  satel- 
lite rates  quickly— these  cables  will  be- 
come obsolete.  Since  the  first  duty  of 
rational  businessmen  is.  to  the  stock- 
holders to  protect  the  stockholders'  in- 
vestment, there  will  be  a  "lag  in  the 
developmoit  and  actual  use  of  means 
for  making  their  present  equipment  ob- 
solete," to  use  the  words  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach. 

Moreover,  It  Is  very  possible  that  the 
first  system  to  go  into  operation  will 
be  low  orbit,  which  almost  all  are 
agreed  should  be  superseded  by  the  high 
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orbit  system   which   will   be   far   moke 
economical. 

Mr.  MORSE. 
Senator  yield 
point?      

Mrs.    NEUBERGER. 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  my  _, 
derstanding  that  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  in  her  very  able  speech  that  most  ^f 
the  satellites  being  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  are  so-called  low-orbit 
satellites? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Those  are  tlie 
ones  I  know  about. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yiefld 
for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
of  us  have  been  advised  that  it  is  ori^y 
a  matter  of  time  before  there  will  be 
such  advancement  in  this  field  that  It 
will  be  the  so-called  high  altitude  orbit 
that  will  become  the  most  desirable  onti? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  was  infonnf|d 
that  is  what  we  are  aiming  for. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WUl  the  Senator  yleild 
for  another  question?  j| 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield.  " 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
of  the  scientists  are  of  the  opinion  thftt 
satellites  of  the  low  orbit  type  will  be 
obsolete  in  a  matter  of  a  very,  very  shotft 
time?      

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.    That  is  correet. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WUl  the  Senator  yid|d 
for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  It  not  true  that  ir  H^e 
give  the  vested  legal  interest  which  this 
bill  will  give  to  A.T.  &  T.,  obsolescenije 
will  nevertheless  cause  A.T.  ft  T.  to  waiit 
to  hold  onto  that  type  of  satellite  long 
after  it  is  in  the  best  public  interest  that 
it  should  be  junked? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  thflt 
would  be  a  natural  reaction — to  try  Ho 
amortize  the  investment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
early  part  of  this  brilliant  speech  by  rajy 
colleague  it  was  pointed  out  that  \eVy 
often  businesses  hold  back  research  be- 
cause the  advance  of  research  may  mafce 
obsolete  certain  instrumentalities  out  Of 
which  they  are  making  huge  profits.' bWt 
the  continuation  of  which  is  not  in  tlSe 
best  public  Interest? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  there  Is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question?  jf 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield.  " 

Mr.  MORSE.  L  It  not  the  position  of 
the  Senator  that  she  thinks  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  not  the  interests  df 
the  stockholders  of  A.T.  ft  T.  ought  to  « 
given  first  consideration  by  our  Goverm- 
ment  in  protecting  their  best  interests  in 
connection  with  so-called  satellite  comi- 
municatlons? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  My  colleagUie 
and  I  are  in  complete  agreement  in  thsjt 
respect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  my  final  question  of  the  moment? 
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NEUBERGER. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  if  we  are  going  to  protect  that 
public  Interest,  we  had  better  know  for 
certainty  where  we  are  going  in  this  field, 
and  we  had  better  know  how  soon  these 
satellites  are  likely  to  become  obsolete, 
and  that  we  ought  to  know  what  the  ulti- 
mate cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  is 
going  to  be,  and  whether  we  will  weaken 
the  position  of  our  Government  in  the 
field  of  international  law  in  this  whole 
field  of  international  communications? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  These  are  ques- 
tions to  which  I  do  not  know  the  answers. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  high  orbit 
system  requires  far  less  satellites  and 
will  have  enormous  capacity.  As  Dr. 
Trotter  of  General  Telephone  ft  Elec- 
tronics explained,  the  low  orbit  system 
will  not  satisfy  the  national  objectives 
as  well  as  the  high  orbit  system  for 
several  reasons :  First,  it  will  not  provide 
global  coverage;  second,  it  does  not  em- 
body the  multiple-access  feature  of  the 
high  orbit  system;  third,  the  addition  of 
new  communications  routes  in  limited  by 
the  number  of  satellites;  and,  fourth,  a 
country  that  can  afford  only  one  ground 
station  can  have  direct  contact  with  only 
one  other  ground  station  at  a  time.  My 
colleague  has  just  asked  my  opinion 
about  this  point,  which  I  did  not  realize 
I  was  coming  to  at  this  time  in  my 
speech: 

Once  a  private  corporation  invests 
hundreds  of  millions  in  a  low  orbit  sys- 
tem, its  investors  and  directors  will  not 
be  inclined  to  proceed  expeditiously  with 
research  and  development  which  will 
make  equipment  purchased  by  those 
hundreds  of  millions  obsolete.  Thus,  re- 
gardless of  which  private  interest  owns 
the  satellite,  there  will  be  an  inducement 
to  lag  in  research  and  development. 
Only  the  Goverrunent  can  afford  to  make 
the  necessary  investments  and  ignore 
the  obsolescence  factor. 

Nor  is  this  failure  to  push  the  intro- 
duction of  new  techniques  a  fanciful 
possibility.  Judge  Loevinger  and  other 
witnesses  before  Senator  Russell  Long's 
committee  gave  numerous  illustrations 
where  new  techniques  were  either  not 
developed  or  introduced  by  A.T.  ft  T. 
These  include,  for  example,  one-piece 
telephones,  modem  switching  equip- 
ment, and  the  dial  phone. 

Furthermore,  the  profit-seeking  cor- 
poration is  not  likely  to  invest  in  re- 
search and  development  in  nonprofit  or 
less  profitable  operations.  It  may  be 
for  this  reason  that,  contrary  to  scien- 
tists and  Government  spokesmen. 
A.T.  &  T.'s  vice  president  and  other  car- 
rier spokesmen  Insist  on  minimizing  the 
revolutionary  potential  of  the  satellite 
system  and  on  calling  it  merely  another 
link  in  the  presently  existing  communi- 
cations facilities — merely  a  cable  in  the 
sky,  they  say.  As  Mr.  Katzenbach  said 
before  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee,  for  the  indus- 
try to  downgrade  the  system  by  calling 
it  just  another  link  does  not  Indicate 
much  interest  in  developing  communi- 
cations satellites  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  James  Webb 
expressly  stated  before  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  that  because  the  in- 
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dustry  will  not  be  Interested  in  truly 
revolutionary  research,  such  research 
will  have  to  be  done  by  NASA,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called,  which  will  then  turn 
over  the  fruits  of  this  research  to  the 
private  company.  This  will  include  re- 
search on  intercontinental  television, 
for  example.  This  transfer  of  future 
technology'  is  to  be  on  the  same  free 
basis  as  the  contemplated  giveaway  of 
all  our  present  know-how  for  which  the 
taxpayers  have  expended  billions. 

Thus,  in  the  Interest  of  fostering  com- 
petition and  innovation  in  the  com- 
munications satellite  field,  separate 
ownership  of  international  communica- 
tions carriers  and  the  communications 
satellite  system  is  essential.  Private 
ownership  and  control  of  the  space  satel- 
lites would  carry  with  it  a  built-in  con- 
flict of  interest  that  would  inevitably 
slow  down  the  most  rapid  develomnent 
and  maximum  utilization  of  the  best 
possible  system. 

V.  roBKiaH  roucT 

As  the  administration  stated,  what- 
ever system  we  have,  it  must  be  "respon- 
sive to  public  needs  and  national  objec- 
tives." ,Tlie  proposed  bill  does  not  meet 
these  requirements.  If  anything,  it 
creates  an  atmosphere  detrimental  to 
the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  Nation 
and  its  pcjple.  If  A.T.  ft  T.  was  unwill- 
ing to  provide  service  for  rural  areas 
where  profit  was  to  amoimt  to  very  little, 
if  anything,  what  assurance  can  we  have 
that  A.T.  ft  T.  will  extend  communica- 
tions services  into  underdeveloped  na- 
tions? This  contact  would  be  vital  to 
our  relations  with  these  countries,  yet  we 
are  asked  to  give  the  communications 
companies  the  power  to  hamper  or  even 
prevent  adequate  means  of  communica- 
tions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  victorious  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  correct, 
under  the  law  on  public  utUities.  that  If 
an  operation  is  extended  into  an  area 
in  which  service  Is  unprofitable,  the  util- 
ity ordinarily  is  enUtled  to  make  back 
what  it  loses  in  some  other  area  by 
charging  a  higher  rate  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary,  in  order  to  offset  the 
losses  occurring  in  some  area  in  which 
the  utility  is  losing  money? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  This  adds  to  the  cost  to  the 
user,  of  course. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
fact  that  the  operation  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  unprofitable  for  a  few  years 
then  offer  an  excuse  not  to  extend  serv- 
ice into  those  areas  which  would  be 
seeking  the  service  on  the  groimd  that 
to  do  so  would  further  increase  a  loss 
which  already  existed,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  no  profits  against 
which  to  write  off  the  loss? 

Mrs.  NUUBEROER.  I  had  not 
thought  of  it  in  that  way,  but  I  believe, 
in  answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  that 
that  is  a  great  possibility. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  we  not 
have  that  same  problem  with  regard  to 
many  railroads  today,  which  are  seeking 
to  discontinue  service  in  various  areas 


on  the  groimd  that  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  profit  to  offset  the 
loss  of  providing  passenger  service  tn 
certain  areas  they  wish  to  disconttnue 
the  passenger  service? 

Applying  the  same  logic  to  a  public 
utility,  would  not  the  situation  be  even 
more  compelling,  hi  that  the  utility 
would  demand  it  not  be  required  to  pro- 
vide service  in  areas  in  which  it  would 
clearly  be  unprofitable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  overall  operation  was  not 
a  profitable  one  to  begin  with? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

The  analogy  ta  the  raUroad  systems 
is  an  especially  good  one.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making.  Why  should  the 
company  bother  to  communicate  with 
Outer  Mongolia  or  the  Ivory  Coast,  if 
it  were  not  to  be  profitable  in  some  way? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  in  turn 
would  offer  a  private  company  every  ex- 
cuse to  delay  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  providing  a  service,  when  the  im- 
portance of  getting  there  early  involves 
the  national  interest. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  system  will 
by  nature  be  worldwide  and  will  require 
cooperation  and  negotiation  that  can  be 
successfully  conducted  only  at  the  inter- 
governmental level.  Proposals  support- 
ing the  creation  of  a  private  satellite 
corporation  have  tried  to  distinguish  be- 
tween certain  types  of  business  nego- 
tiations to  be  conducted  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  types  of  negotiations  involving 
national  policy  wliich  will  be  conducted 
by  the  SUte  E>epartment  Such  a  dis- 
tinction is  meaningless  in  connection 
with  a  worldwide  satellite  communica- 
tions system. 

Every  aspect  of  the  satellite  system 
will  be  intimately  connected  with  our 
foreign  policy  and  the  national  interest 
Only  the  Government  can  negotiate  the 
important  and  very  complex  multilateral 
agreements  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operations  of  a  satellite  com- 
munications system.  The  conduct  of 
this  crucial  aspect  of  American  foreign 
policy  should  not  be  delegated  to  a  pri- 
vately owned  mcmopoly.  This  would  be 
a  dangerous  abdication  of  our  national 
sovereignty. 

In  chapter  VI I  deal  with  "Timing." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recognize  it  is  possible  for  the 
Government  to  give  the  American  Tele- 
phone ft  Telegraph  Co.  the  ability  to 
have  a  satellite  commimications  system 
even  in  the  at>sence  of  the  law  which  is 
being  sought  now?  That  was  done  with 
the  Telstar. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  fact  that  we 
have  one  and  that  it  t)eamed  a  message, 
I  suppose,  is  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Therefore, 
in  asking  why  the  passage  of  the  bill  is 
necessary,  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if 
it  has  occurred  to  her  that  the  reason 
for  the  attempt  to  pass  the  bill  is  that 


the  Government  cannot  organise  a  giant 
monopolistic  conaortium  involvliig  mora 
than  oae  company  in  the  abeence  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  because  to  do  so 
would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question.  I  had  not  realised  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  said.  In  line  with 
the  Senator's  question,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  Senate  is  beinig  asked  to  pan  a 
bill  that  would  almost  guarantee  the 
existence  of  a  moncvoly.  Since  the  eom- 
pany  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  such 
a  monopoly  without  the  bill,  the  present 
attempt  is  being  made.  It  is  contended 
that  the  Senate  must  try  to  shore  it  up. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  bill  is 
not  one  that  would  permit  a  monopoly. 
but  is  a  bill  that  would  insist  upon  a 
monopoly. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

VI.   TXICZNQ 

In  any  event,  why  the  great  rush  to 
give  away  the  satelUte  system  now? 
The  first  priority,  as  RCA  and  oChexs 
have  said,  is  to  settle  the  technical  ques- 
tions: then  we  can  determine  the  or- 
ganization. As  Dr.  Welsh  has  said,  the 
lack  of  an  organizational  structure  has 
not  delayed  anything  so  far. 

How  could  it,  since  what  is  necessary 
now  is  space  research — and  interna- 
tional negotiations — both  of  vlilch  must 
be  done  primarily  by  the  Government. 
What  do  we  lose  by  mUting?  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  T,««i««ittn^ 
has  pointed  out.  we  have  evidence  oi 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  a  bin 
were  necessary  in  order  to  put  a  satel- 
lite into  orbit  and  communicate  with  the 
satellite,  how  did  the  company  manace 
to  produce  that  restUt  with  the  Telstar? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  a  point 
I  cannot  answer.    I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  I 
make— and  I  ask  the  Senator  if  she  does 
not  agree — ^is  that  the  bill  is  not  neces- 
sary in  Order  to  put  a  satelUte  system 
into  space.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  The  bin  is  necessary  only  to  or- 
ganize the  most  gigantic  monopcAlstie 
consortium  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
ever  conceived.  That  is  wbat  iht  bill 
would  do.  The  only  reascm  the  oper- 
ation caimot  be  worldwide  aiul  the 
greatest  monopoly  on  earth  is  that  other 
countries  have  publicly  owned  telq}bone 
companies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kkatino  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
wm  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  Senator  Is 
yielding  for  purposes  other  than 
questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl»e 
Chair  warns  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  yield  only  for  questims. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  yielded 
for  a  question.  I  was  about  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  when  I  was 
Interrupted  by  the  point  of  order. 
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Jw?jf  SO 


if 


I  tfalDk  wm  now  hsrite  ffvAdencft  that 


iftnal  u*«Di  M..  The  fMt  tfeat  cvtcy  dar 
Bcv  M«w  aK  hmncht  anl^  and  Ifaat  wr 

are  confronted  with  a  story  that  tfaa 
WMia  Hawr  ia.  Juat  nmr  tegtanlBs  to 
•t  tke  sidalaet^  dMn,  ia 


IS  BO 

Mr.  UOma  ml  LaidsiaBak  Mr.  Presi^ 
dent,  vak  ttar  aeaater  froot  Oreson  ylciid 
for  ■  fattihir  qMeattm? 

Mn.  lOnTBCBGXR.  I  am  glad  feft 
7Md  tar  ■  quest  ia«. 

1X)NG  of  LoolsiawL  Is  Ume 
ia  the  eoanBittee  r^xirt  ttaat 
kKSeatea  the  reaaoa  why  tbe  i»ropo8ed 
law  is  sat  acwary  to  put  a  system  im 
vaee,  but  is  needed  to  oarganiae  a 
monopoly? 

Mrs.  NSUBERGER.  I  hare  not  seen 
such  a  statement  in  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; will  the  Oanatof  yieid  for  a  qocs- 

tt«B?  

ITDBKiOFmCEEL.     Docsth* 
Oreffon  jdckl  to  the  Scn^ 
atar  frwn  Lodstaaa  tor  »  qaesllon? 
MxSt    NVUBBRGOR.    I    yield    tor    % 


Mr.  LONO  of  LooMana.  Ik  th«  Sen^ 
wmmtw  of  the  fMt  that  witntwes 
frmn  lln  Dtpnitawnt  of  Juillo«  teitl- 
f vd  ttMl  It  %M  nfetwry  to  h«vt  spteial 
Ouftimmnl  dispensation,  to  whteh  tlw 
Jwjtist  Dtpwrtamnthad  to  amrvittMs, 
VTSR  to  pom  It  rfpfftcntwtlTes  of  ttio 
▼artoui  tompiirivt  th«t  wouM  bt  »  ptrl 
of  tht  monopoly  ooniorUum  to  lU  down 
tn  tht  i«m«  room  and  talk  about  a  pro- 
PomU  that  thvy  wouM  Itkt  to  mmkt  to  tho 
VAs  Oovtrnmtntt 

Mn,  NIUBIROIR.  I9b;  I  WM  not 
cwtTt  o(  IhKt  fMl,  X  «m  iM  to  hutt 
ttiAt  tnftntmitlon, 

Mr.  LOMO  of  Loalttana,  Mr,  Prtst- 
tfbnt  wttf  tht  Stmtor  yttld  fnr  «  qutt* 
tJonf 

Tht  nmiDQfCI  UlViUUt  Dotitht 
■•Bttor  from  Ortcoa  yttM  to  tht  8tn- 
ator  from  LoulUMa  for  t  qttt»tionf 

Mrt.  BSUiniQIII.  r  yttM  for  t 
qutittoa. 

Mr,  LONQ  of  LovUi)«D».  Attumthf 
that  Z  am  oorrtct  ta  itatlnc  that  rtprt- 
atntatlvta  of  tht  Dtpartmtnt  of  Juttiot 
to  t«iUIItd»  wouM  tt  not  follow  by  tht 
lamt  iDflQ  that  tf  tt  wtrc  not  Itfal  tw 
thott  ptopit  to  tit  down  tvtn  to  makt 
that  kind  of  proposal  to  tht  Qovtmment, 
It  would  not  bt  tesal  for  tht  QoTtrnmtat 
to  oarry  it  outT 

Mrs.  wmBEROBR.  Tht  Stnator 
from  Louisiana  Is  most  logical*  and  X  am 
In  aooord  wUk  that  lacle. 

The  proponents  of  private  ownisrship 
avfttt  tttot  Iba  private  toaspaaies  have 
ttrvtd  tht  yubUa  Interail  by  provldljai 
ua  a  f^htap  and  tlRolent  communtoatttna 
lystem  aad  that  thalr  txptrtsaot  should 
bt  utlUatd,  Bui  how  muth  bettor  and 
ohtaptr  might  It  havt  bttn.  as  Mr.  Kato- 
tnbaoh  pt4altd  out.  tt  toltphwit  ttrvlot 
wtrt  not  a  protootod  mooopolyf  la  H 
tfBoltnt  to  hold  up  oa  now  ttohalouti 
and  dtvtlopmtnttV  It  U  ta  tht  public 
tattrtat  far  A.T.  li  T.  to  tarn  bttwtca  74 
and  •  ptMtai  oonaiattatly  Y 


Mr.  IiONa  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pr«sif 
dcnt»  wiU  the  Sesakir  yield  for  a  quesf 
Mmtk  at  that  point? 

The  PBESIDarG  OFFICER.  Dott 
the  Senator  from  Orecon  yield  to  tiae 
Seuator  from  LoaisianA  for  a  question? 

Mr&  NfiUBBRGER.  I  yield  for  a 
tliestion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiialana.  Does  Uat 
ScnaAor  know  that  a  study  made  in  ail 
eOort  to  determine  what  A.T.  tt  T.  was 
making  on  its  oversea  service  indie atojk 
that  that  corporation  was  making  more 
nearly  70  percent  profit  than  7  percent 
profit? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGEB.  I  did  not  know 
the  profit  was  that  high. 

Space  is  the  greatest  natural  resouroe 
9t  our  time:.  We  do  not  even  know  it$ 
vast  potentialities.  Why,  therefore, 
idiould  we  hasten  to  give  away  the  fniitC 
of  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  to  a  prl<- 
vate  monopoly  owned  and  controlled  lay 
a  few  huge  comptoues  and  dominated  \^ 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  monopoly 
in  America  today?  By  acting  hastily.  w« 
may  greatly  prejudice  the  future. 

Our  great  space  achievements  have 
been  made  possible  only  by  the  tax  dolf- 
lars  of  the  entire  American  people.  The 
fun  benefits  of  these  tax  dollars  should 
stay  with  the  entire  American  peopio. 
Qovemmsnt  ownership  is  the  only  way 
to  Insure  that  this  public  rrsource  1b 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  nil  tho  peQ^ 
pie  and  that  tt  is  developed  as  quickly 
and  fully  aa  poulble. 

W,   MIVATI IMTMMUM  M  MIVATI  li«ONO»OtV» 

Ltt  ut  not  forr't  that  what  U\la  bill 
would  wtobllih  la  a  private  moi\opo)|(, 
not  fret  taterpriat. 

At  tht  atnator  from  llhodo  loland 
tommvnttd  nn  that  day,  "Ut  us  thoi^ 
thtm  thai  frtt  tatorprttt  will  work.1* 
Thlt  tt  not  frtt  tatorprlM,  Two  *9mti¥ 
ttnl  elements  of  free  MUrrprlse  are  i,%¥ 
atal:  Plnil.  tomptUtlon;  and  M»«oa0, 
rltk  tap4tAi  Thtrt  wtU  bt  no  rumnttlh 
ttoa  bttautt  wt  cannot  afford,  cithtr 
ItthaitaUy  or  toonomioally,  to  batt 
mart  than  oao  tommtretiU  satellite  syif 
urns  This  t«rpo)*alton  wtll,  therefnrt, 
bt  a  lottramtatally  trtattd  monupolit, 
M  tht  rtaator  from  LouteUuw  aaktd  bm|. 
ttalrary  to  all  our  tradltloaa. 

•etoad.  thtrt  la  llktly  to  bt  vtry  llttlt 
rltk  (or  any  tarrltr  Inveetor  stnoc  all  tlT 
tht  tarrler'a  nonifotint  laveotmeat  gota 
Into  Its  own  rate  ba,<«r.  And  it  can  gel  a 
return  on  thlt  lavtotmrnt  from  tta  own 
oaatomera«  regardleaa  of  what  ta  bappen- 
tng  with  the  sateMlu  corporation.  Suoh 
agovtmmtnlaUy  crtaced  private  monopK 
oly  is  the  exact  antlthaoia  of  free  tntett- 
prltt. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl^ 
dant,  wm  tha  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mra.  N£UBER0£R.  I  yield  tor  a  quea- 
tloa. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sentf 
tor  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  only  reijl 
oomptUUon  that  exiate  In  a  number  ttf 
InduatrKs,  partloularly  having  tn  mind 
the  aluminum  Induitry,  cxtaU  becautii 
Oovcrnmtnt  Investments  were  used  tD 
ortato  the  new  conxpetltors? 

Mrt.  NEUBIROER.  No:  I  waa  ncit 
partloularly  awart  of  that,  but  alnot  thb 


Senator  has  asked  the  question  I 
see  now  it  is  obvious. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  i^ld  for  another 
question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Sena' or  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  tl^e  fact  that  in  the  field 
of  aluminum  tlaere  was  only  one  great 
monopolistic  giant  in  the  fleld  prior  to 
the  time  the  Government,  as  a  part  oC 
its  expansion  of  the  alummum  capacity 
of  the  Nation,  put  two  otlier  great  cor- 
porations into  that  busmess?  I  have  ia 
mind  Kaiser  and  Rejmolds. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  No;  I  had  not 
thought  of  that.  I  had  forgotten  it. 
Yet  the  coming  of  Government  dams  and 
public  power  to  my  part  of  the  country 
helped  to  create  one  of  those  great 
aluminum  industries,  and  we  have  that 
competition  about  which  the  Senator 
has  asked  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  Uie  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment u.sed  the  same  general  approach 
and  antlmonopoly  phllo.sophy  with  re- 
tard to  trcmi'udoiw  investment  m  cx- 
piindlna  this  Nntiun'.s  capacity  to  produce 
rubber  fur  Its  use.-,?  Is  the  Senator 
ftwarr  of  the  fact  that  In  pn>U\iclng  rub- 
ber the  ai)vcrnmrnt  dUpo,;cd  of  these 
plnnts  In  a  way  that  a  urrnt  nunUter  of 
CQinpotitora  cuuic  into  the  field  and  that 
ovrn  the  smaller  ones  werr  given  a 
chance  in  e«>mprie  with  the  larurr  ones? 

Ml!*,  NriUBEMQKR.  I  had  not  ro- 
altidert  It  with  iT«>mt  to  nibber  1  rt- 
member  with  reitatd  to  railrimdM  that 
there  wn.s  •neouraupmrnt  by  the  Oov^ 
ornutent  fur  mnny  oompeUng  cumpaiUrs 
to  dvvelup  tho  railroad  .vvKtcm. 

Mr  LnKO  of  LoulMunrt  Mr  Prrst- 
dcni,  \mU  the  Hrnaior  yield  fur  a  further 
quoMtlun'^ 

Mrs.  NIXJUFRORIV  X  am  glad  to 
yield  for  a  qurattnn, 

NTr  LONO  of  LouijdanA  ta  the  Sena- 
f(>r  n\v!»ro  t\r  (ho  fnot  that  vomo  time  airo, 
when  the  O  noinmcnt,  under  the  Mscn* 
hower  ttilmini.HUrttlnn,  unttertonk  to  pro- 
vide lt^eIf  a  more  deprndahlr  .Mipply  of 
nhmUuMm,  it  nrtually  advanced  Oov- 
crnmenl  fiji\ds  to  put  the  Trceport  Sul- 
phur Co.  in  the  pnettlon  of  being  able  to 
compete  wiih  the  Tntrrnatlonol  Nickel 
Corp,  111  the  ncld  of  nickel? 

Mrs.  NEXmPIRGlR.  I  woa  not  aware 
of  the  fart  that  the  Elsciihowcr  admin- 
istration had  done  that. 

Mr.  LONO  of  LQUi&inna.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
quesUon? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiaiia.  Does  thla 
policy  In  the  pn 't  add  up  to  the  fact  ibnt 
where  the  Qovenuncnt  had  made  a  Ut- 
mcnduus  liwu.stn\out  of  laxtiayev  money, 
either  on  a  looi^  basis  or  on  a  dli-ect  in- 
vestment ba»u,  it  has  proceeded  on  tl^o 
tlicury  Uint  ihl.s  should  bo  done  la  oi^r 
to  citatc  new  compcUUoi;  whcrtvcr  poa- 
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sible;  contrary  to  what  we  see  here  with 
reference  to  the  enormous  Government 
investment  that  Is  proposed  to  be  used 
to  create  the  moet  fantastic  monopoly 
in  our  history? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question.  I  say  that  I  believe 
that  to  be  true. 

The  carrier  Investors  In  this  private 
monopoly  will  not  merely  have  a  rela- 
tively risk -free  Investment  in  a  monop- 
oly, but  they  will  get  a  double  return  on 
their  dlvldend-interest-paylng  invest- 
ment in  nonvoting  securities  and  bonds. 
They  will  be  able  to  put  the  investment 
into  their  rate  base  and  immediately  re- 
ceive a  fair  return  on  that  from  their  own 
customers— you  and  me.  Then,  when 
the  satellite  corporation  starts  paying 
dividends,  they  will  receive  a  dividend  on 
this  same  investment  which  is  also  in 
their  own  rate  base.  And,  ofcoxirse,  the 
American  public  will  be  pairing  for  all 
of  this. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  falae  slogans. 
Private  ownership  of  the  satellites  will 
not  be  free  enterprise,  for  that  presup- 
poses conditions  that  a  private  monopoly 
can  never  meet.  Mr.  President,  a  space 
communications  satellite  system  Is  so 
revoluUonary  that  the  the  legal  oonoept 
of  ownership  in  space  has  not  even  been 
concretely  lubitantlated  ytt.  How  oan 
we  give  away  aomethlnf  that  U  to  vatt 
and  unknown?  How  can  wt  glvt  away 
the  righU  of  taxpayers  to  tht  btnefita  of 
a  space  satellite  system?  Mr.  President. 
X  lUnd  flrmly  oppottd  to  thU  Oovtm- 
ment  creating  a  prlvatt  monopoly  that 
wtll  only  txplolt  tht  taxpaytri'  money 
for  private  profit. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  when  X  began  my  pre- 
partd  apttch,  which  X  hoptd  to  ilvt  at  10 
o'clock  on  Saturday  Intttad  of  11:08 
p  m .  today,  X  wai  dUturbtd  that  X  eould 
not  get  on  to  dlaeuaolng  my  fttllnga,  my 
aiutudea,  and  my  concern  about  tht  pro* 
poatd  ItiUlaUon.  Again  thU  mornlai  X 
litttntd  for  I  hourt  to  lomt  of  my  eol- 
Itatuti  invtlgh  atalntt  tht  faet  that 
thty  oamt  here  thla  morning  at  10 
o'clock  to  Uattn  to  tht  oplnlona  of  tht 
Senator  from  Ortgon,  among  othtr  8tn- 
atort,  about  thlt  bill,  and  thty  Ihtm- 
atlvtt  oonduottd  a  mUd  ftUbuattr  about 
letting  mt  gtt  ttarttd, 

X  reetramtd  mytelf  at  tht  btglnnlng  of 
my  rtmarki  from  Joining  In  tht  oom- 
menu  of  tht  othtr  Stnaton,  btoautt  X 
wanttd  It  to  bt  known  that  X  wu  tagtr 
to  get  on  with  tht  «>eeoh.  Now  X  havt 
waited  for  aome  time  to  kttp  that  obliga- 
tion. I  havt  a  great  aocumulatlon  of 
matters  on  aome  othtr  lubjteu  which  X 
am  rtady  to  dlaouaa.  l^rtt  X  would  llkt 
to  go  back  and  pick  up  tome  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  took  us  away  from  the  busl- 
neas  of  today  for  2  hourt.  or  from  10  to 
la  o'clock,  at  Itaat.  Slnot  X  wm  Involvtd 
In  aome  of  the  mechanlca  that  took  place 
on  Saturday.  X  would  like  to  explain  my 
postuon. 

AcoonUftg  to  tht  rulta  of  tht  Stnatt, 
there  la  one  motion  that  la  alwaya  In 
order,  and  that  la  a  motion  to  adjourn. 
we  aat  htrt  for  many  long  hourt  to  glvt 
the  Itadtrahlp  tht  opportunity  to  makt 
that  moUoa  to  adjourn.  XtwMunatctt- 
Mry  to  to  out  to  tht  thlpt  at  tta  and  to 
varloua  polata  around  Iht  ilobt  to  rttum 


the  absent  Senators,  who  obviously  could 
not  be  very  much  interested  in  this  leg- 
islation, because  after  due  warning  they 
were  not  in  attendance.  The  leadership 
could  have  adjourned  the  Senate  at  any 
time  it  wanted  to  do  so.  However,  by 
some  sort  of  peculiar  Ingrained  per- 
sistence, sometimes  called  stubbornness 
or  obstinacy,  it  decided  that  It  would 
proceed  to  bring  the  Meml)ers  of  the 
Senate  back.  So  we  waited  and  we 
waited. 

The  proponents  of  the  satellite  bill 
have  insisted  on  the  urgency  of  its  pas- 
sage. Some  of  us  here  have  disagreed 
and  have  cited  testimony  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  communications  satel- 
lite system  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  and 
efficiently  as  possible  and  will  in  no  way 
be  hampered  by  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  enact  satellite  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  the 
Senator  convinced  that  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful In  defeating  the  bill,  one  thing 
that  will  have  been  proved  beyond  any 
peradventure  of  doubt  U  that  nobody  in 
America  wlU  have  lost  anything?  Will 
we  not  havt  proved  that  thtrt  la  no  nttd 
for  tt,  no  urgency,  no  real  rtqulrtmtnt? 
That  the  only  real  need  for  It.  If  there 
waa  a  great  hurry,  waa  to  organlat  a 
giant  eonaortlum  for  prlvatt  optratlon? 

Mra  NIUBmom,  X  airtt  with  tht 
Senator,  I  am  aurt  the  ptopit  who  havt 
viewed  tht  picture  of  TelaUr  will  won- 
der why  tht  proposed  iHlalaUon  U 
attdtd. 

Mr,  LONQ  of  Loutalana,  la  olhtr 
word*,  la  it  not  correct  that  If  wt  art 
aueettaful  In  fighUng  the  bill,  wt  wUl 
havt  made  the  public  awart  of  tta  pur- 
pott,  and  thty  will  know  that  tht  only 
rtal  tmtntaey  wm  to  orgaalat  a  ooa- 
torUum.  and  wt  will  havt  madt  Ihtm 
awart  of  what  wm  afoot? 

Mrt,  NIUBIRQIIl.   Ytt. 

Mr,  BARTLITT,  Mr,  Prttldtat.  wlU 
tht  Staator  from  Ortcoa  yttld? 

Mrt.  NIUBEROIH.  Xyltld. 

Mr,  BARUXXT.  WUl  tht  Staator 
from  Ortcoa  bt  dlapoatd  to  aay  thatTtl- 
aur  WM  not  mort  apteueular  la  orbit  or 
dtvMUUnt  In  impact,  m  It  wtrt.  or  mort 
tduoaUonal  In  lu  rtaulU.  or  produetd 
mort  fruitful  dlvldtnda.  ^an,  for  tx- 
amplt.  did  tht  junior  Senator  from 
Loulalana  in  hla  homt  Statt  on  Satur- 
day iMt? 

Mra.  NSUBKROSR.    X  acret.   X  am  ao 

dellchted  with  the  outcome  of  that  ex- 
perience. 

Aa  X  aat  htrt  for  10  hourt  on  Satur- 
day, awaiting  a  quorum  to  atttnd  tht 
tpttch  X  had  prepared  on  the  aattUttt 
bin.  It  oocurrtd  to  mt.  m  X  havt  alrtady 
aald.  that  tht  grtat  majority  of  tht 
Mtmbtra  of  thla  body  wert  act  at  all  oon- 
vlnetd  of  tht  urgtnoy  of  tht  propottd 
Itclalatlon.  To  tht  contrary,  only  a  vtry 
ftw  oonatdtrtd  tht  aaUlUU  bUl  alcnlfl- 
oant  tnouch  to  warrant  dtftrrlnc  thtlr 
purtultt.  both  pltMurablt  and  othtrwUt, 

Wt  havt  bttn  aoeuttd  of  tndangtr- 
Inc  tht  eauM  of  tht  lattUltt  by  Itndinc 


respectability  to  the  tactics  of  extended 
debate.  It  has  not  been  my  ezperiCDce 
that  our  southern  colleacuea  have 
needed  either  help  or  encouragement  in 
utilizing  to  the  fullest  the  rulea  of  the 
Senate.  I  belie^^e  my  record  on  eivi7 
rights  is  as  strong  and  consistent  m  that 
of  any  other  Senator.  I  also  believe, 
and  have  sought  to  implement  the  be- 
lief, that  the  filibuster  can  be  eliminated 
as  a  legislative  tactic  only  by  reforming 
the  Senate  rules,  a  reform  which  I  sup- 
ported in  the  past  and  shall  continue  to 
support.  But  so  long  m  the  Senate 
rules  afford  this  disproportionate  power 
to  a  small  band  of  willful  men  prt^ 
women — or  one  woman ;  pertiape  I  should 

not    include    my    woman    colleague I 

think  it  is  u  appropriate  that  they 
should  be  utilized  to  prevoit  a  tragic  er- 
ror in  this  country's  development  of  in- 
ternational communications  m  to  main- 
tain segregation. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Would  It  not 
be  a  fair  answer  to  that  allecatlon  to 
state  that  the  fact  that  others  damon- 
atrate  that  they  are  capable  of  utlng  tht 
Senate  rulea  to  defend  their  poaltlon 
might  encourage  aome  of  our  aouthora 
frtenda  to  utt  rtttralnt  thtmttlvti  in 
txtrolalng  thtlr  right  of  frtt  dtbatt  htrt? 

Mra.  NEUBIROnt.  Tht  Stnator  la 
correct. 

Some  wttka  ago  X  acrttd  to  rtvltw  a 
book,  which  U  auu  In  gaUty  form,  but 
which  about  now  la  btlag  put  bttwtta 
hardoovtrt.  At  tht  tUat,  X  tatd  X  would 
tajoy  rtvltwlac  the  book,  aot  kaowtac  a 
thine  about  tu  conttnu.  X  alto  did  aot 
kaow  that  X  would  bt  parUelpaUag  to- 
Uvtly  la  thU  dtbatt. 

Utt  author  of  tht  ^boek,  who  It  a 
formtr  Mcnnbtr  of  thla  body,  dota  aot 
know  that  X  will  havt  clvta  tomt  ad* 
vaaot  publicity  to  hU  vtaturt  taio  tht 
Atld  of  bookwrlUag;  but  Iht  aboal-l»> 
bt-publlahtd  book  la  to  tlmtly  and  to 
apropoa  that  X  fttl  UaptUtd  lo  rtad 
tomt  txotrpta  from  tt, 

The  uut  of  tht  book  U  *Taaktt  Prom 
tht  Wtat."  tht  Wttt  la  thlt  oatt  btlag 
tht  homt  of  our  dlatlagulthtd  caajorlty 
Itadtr.  tht  grtat  suit  of  Moataaa.  Tht 
author,  a  foimtr  Staator,  tht  Monorablt 
Burtoa  K,  Whttltr,  writtt  mott  tattr- 
Utalacly,  moat  laformaUvtly,  and  with- 
out pulling  aay  puaehtt  or  wtthhoMtag 
aay  aecrtta  of  hU  txptrltaet  la  thlt  vta- 
erable  aad  auguat  body.  I  ahall  tklp 
through  tht  book  aad  quota  tht  partt  of 
It  that  art  ptrtlatat  to  tht  dtbatt  today. 

At  oat  plaot  la  hla  book,  formtr  Sta- 
ator Whteler  approaohee  tht  background 
and  reaaona  for  hla  defeat  whoa  he  raa 
for  retltctlon.   Rt  tayt: 

Bven  bsfore  tbs  oampalca  bacoa,  X  bad 
not  bsen  overoonftdeat.  Aayoae  who  bos 
been  a  Benstor  for  14  yean  would  be  a  fool 
to  take  renomtnailoa  aad  reeleetloa  (or 
granted.  Tb«  longer  oas  stays  m  the  Ceaste 
ths  mors  enemies  oat  makes. 

Think  of  that 

If  tht  asaator  acquires  a  aatloaol  repuU- 
U.>n,  ths  rUks  beeoaoe  even  greatar.  Many 
consutueais  oaauBM  the  pubUtlaad  Saaaier 
h««  bacome  more  prtoeeupled  with  Mtloaal 
or  tnternaitoaol  offolit.  lo  tht  dairtaaaat  at 
bu  cute, 


t?. 
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planfeed 

tte  Uft  11*  tba/L.  mf  biMtk  wtth  BooMvelt 
made  It  tmpnMlMe  tax  om  to  win.  any  tavars 
ftsr  MisntBna.  Wlxen  rmorecl  llirmt«n«  proj- 
sctF  Rfiim  111  ttv  ^HTte,  zmny  peopls  were 
'read^  Vif  baUtorv  tbfrt  some'  oMmf  legteftrtor 
dMenadi  Ok^cwcB*  for  It. 

iinaa  I  ka*  eateta*  lOw  aezaae.  X  iMik  uised 
•DnatauaMMk  otf  »  4aaB  an  tt>»  sootik  fbrie  of 
tba  naCbeatI  Blvar^  wUdi  flaw  lata  tbe 
Columbia.  Tlia.  projact  waa  appoBad  by  the 
BTontaiia  Kwer  Cb.,  ancf  for  two  decades 
It  got  iiiiwBare.  Bttt  fix  I94V  tt  got  tlirotigh 
tfta  Hboav,  after  7  antf  otbvn  hod  tecrttfled 
*w  tt  t»mwe.  and!  J  wa»  detnmined  t»  gat  It 


Tbe  autbor,  former  Sexiator  WheeTer, 
contlTTiMS  with  a  dramaCic  story  of  tHat 
fi^t  aiuf  the  fact  that  Hungry  Hozse 
Dam.  which  was  recentZjr  dedicated, 
bears,  testimony  not  only  to  his  elTorts 
but  alto  to  the  importance  of  this  great 
project  fbr  the  development  of  the  West. 
A  further  reading  of  the  part  of  his 
book  ^(^^ich  relates  to  his  campaign  has 
many  parallel  with  our  situation  today. 
He  pointB  out  that  he  thought  his  own 
reputation,  and  eminence  would  not 
make  It  necessary  for  hha  to  go  home 
In  13ie  monflis  preceding  the  election, 
but  he  tbimd  that  people  need  to  be 
reminded  of  thetr  Senator  and  to  see 
him  tn  pezson  ftom  time  to  time. 

Anotbec  seetlan  which  bears  with 
great  mterest  perhaps  more  specifically 
on  the  situation  today  has  to  do  with 
the  very  corporation  I  am  discussing — 
the  American  Telephone  £  Telegraph 
Cb.  r  sh^  introduce  it  by  paraphrasing 
nme  oT  Che  material  in.  the  book,  where 
question,  is  raised  about  wheQier  there 
«aa  corruption  among  offleehalders. 

Senator  Wheeler,  writing  in  "Tankee 
fi-om  the  West,"  says: 

Ab  toK  my  Buusy  enaoimtesa  witli.  coErapted 
Qfficelualdeia  and  tlieir  comiptaxB.  I  mjast 
add  that  I  have  not  become  dUconraged. 
IHetv  an  stWKfs  plenty  of  good  men  on  tlie 

BBV  tow  aB4i  I  IteOeve  uur  eyateni'  In  13ie 


ftalt  nnat  IkkniftasB  at   ISie 

of  our  Oovemment  aarv^aia.  If  mort  of 
ouB  lawmakara  oouU  be  boagbt.  Uncle 
Sun's  dtemocsacy  would  Ham  been  flnlsbed 
Bong  ago — end  we  wottld  ftave  a  tSctstor- 
■Mpk 


I  was 
mf  i^nKa  ■wevestcw. 

Pot  ezanxple;  Y  ancv  biCmduued  s  resoiu- 
ttoff  ta  sava*  Ina  ^Mtemf  Commtmlcatlons 

ee 
Ac  Tele- 
•llMMd 


iBtam^^alBoa  b§ 

However,  I  d»  m^  meam  to>  smy  that  I 
thiali  hJBfcwj  wii  Hpeag itailf r 

Obv  oT  Baui,  a  Wwiigei'-og  and  aonxe-tfine 
BsbftyM  armnuf  towir,.  introctaeetf  tfte  ot&er 
to  Qi^av9lln7yBr'ftt)nTC&tesg(r. 

"nOB^  joma  buuwB  alT  afiont  t&e  teftepBtate 
business  and  emt  glVr  yorr  ttKtv  tH^  would 
let  you  make  a  speech  teada^  Um  aaaopanles 
to  pieces,"  the  lobbyist  explained. 

I  repBtacT  tStat  tt  T  noedtecf  wtrr  y  wonltf  gpt 
brDducfr  wA  fifin;  ftnt  mat  r  mttnt.  t.Mn»-  I 
wuuIV  maf  lOtt  ftel)^.  A  ffew  days  Ifttec,  aonne 
1  uyi  uaiuTtet^aa  af  19w  teiapllune  company 
cjuue  to'Bee  nw  and  wanted  to  know  wttethar 


I  latandad  t«  make  a  ipaash  on  tbe  raad|u- 
tloa.  I  mki  I  diitaL't  aea  any  need  for  It. 
unlesa  they  fought  the  resolutlou.  A  ttew 
<fiiy8  after  that,  Bowie  cnipman.  a  Washing- 
ton PuBlneBsman  who  was  In  touch  with  t)ie 
utintlea,  aafeed  Mn.  Wheefer  and  me  to  tfin- 
ner.  Duilng  dfimer,  Gblpnum  told  me  taat 
take  «!»»  men.  wha  called  on  ms  had  ganajto 
tba  trim^icme  cotnpaniea  and  told  them  I  Was 
golag  to  make  a  ''vldoos  speech"  agalftet 
them  on  tba  Smata  floor.  They  said  tttey 
could  stop  me  from  making  the  8peach-^:^r 
$5,000. 

Later,  the  two  men  came  back  to  my  oijce 
St  tbe  fisterstate  Commerce  Committee  atid 
It  was  an  I  CBOId  do  to  contain  myself.  I  tt^ld 
ttiem^  If  they  didn't  get  out  tmmediatcly-  t'd 
blck.  them  (town  the  atab-s. 

(This  La  not  the  only  case  I  know  of  wlt^e 
large  sums  were  aaked  far  "stopping"  soii|e- 
thing  on  Capitol  Hill  which  was  not  going!  to 
hapjpen  anyway.  A  Member  of  Congress 
never  knows  what  sins  ane  being  committjed 
In  hla  naine.> 

The  resolution  passed  and  the  FCC  Invidtl- 
g&tion  OBSulted  in  cutting  the  long-distance 
rates. 

For  me  this  book  will  be  worthwhile  iC  It 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  tjhe 
reader  appreciate  more  fully  that  the  bul- 
wark of  our  freedom  is  Congress.  In  reojnt 
years,  it  has  beccnne  fashionable  to  mi^ke 
fun  of  Crangress  and  to  decry  its  inability 
to  act  eapedltloosiy.  In  fact,  many  of  tla^ee 
who  style  themselves  "liberals"  are  loudest 
In  their  demandB  that  we  vest  even  m^tre 
powei  In  the  executive  branch.  Indeed,  these 
scoffers  give  only  Up  service  to  our  tradltiljon 
of  separation  of  powers  between  thtee 
branches. 

LikK  Prealdenta  Lincoln,  Jackson,  s^d 
Theodora  Booserelt  b^bre  him,  Pranitln 
Booaevelt  grcaUy  expanded  the  power  of  t^be 
'  Presidency  at  the  eapenae  of  Congress.  'I!he 
defeat  of  the  covirt-packing  bill  and  the  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  bill  which  fbl- 
lowed  It  stopped  the  trend  toward  autocrwic 
Presldenttal  power,  But  the  Second  Wojid 
War  gave  it  new  momentum.  I  greaWy 
tear  tblB  trend;  it  could  all  too  easily  Iclad 
to  dictafeorabi[x  W«  must  have  as  much  fa«|th 
in  Congraaa  and  the  courts  as  we  do  in  tjhe 
President. 

■veryone  agrees  that  one-man  goveiln- 
ment  ta  more  efflctent  than  a  democracy,  Irut 
«&a  prlsa  tax  tarms  of  Individual  llbertyr  is 
^  eaeasataa.  Domt  f oegat  U  when  yoa  read;  an 
editorial  or  hear  a  commratator  rldiiak^e 
Congress.  Congresa  la  an  isai  iillal  part  of 
our  tradition  and  It  alona  oaa.  keep  ua  free. 
IT  you  dont  approve  of  your  Senator  or  Con  - 
gressman,  do  SDmettdng  about  tt  by  working 
in  a  party  ar  sknp^  by  voting,  bat  don't 
UBdarmlse  C<"W|g'i  ss  sad  doat  eoanten&iice 
aayantf  elaa  dotag  ancb  a  wxackbig  |^b, 
whether  U:  la  your  neighbor,,  tbe  smart  alaek, 
know-it-all  magazine  editcn'.  or  the  President 
of  ttie  TlhttBd  States.  IT  you  do  so,  you  s)ay 
wail  loae  yonr  freedom. 

AaaAhar  vmrdi about  tradition.  A  very  wise 
■Did  waU-biflarmctf  fidend  at  mine  wbo  f^s 
florawrty  hli^  m  tte  Fbraign.  Servtca  <4  a 
Latin  American  country  told  me  in  1902  tHat 
the  basic  diflesenca-  taetwcea  our  Govertn- 
ment  and  those  of  Latin  America  is  tradlt^n. 

"Ifbver  scoff  at  your  traditions,"  he  iix|)ed 
me.  "Never  do  the  slightest  thing  to  und*r- 
tbent     Ba  everything-  to  buHd  th^m 


many  oC  tfre 
itMa.  Aaiai  Ica^  ■ouBte'kBi  bav*  dfectateialltps 
is  tba  lack  oC  taaditioik  whieb  demands  Ktat 
whem  a-  Pieaidant.  ends  his.  4-y«aK  t»r»i  2ie 
Standi  for  leeXectlon,  and  11  he's  defeaUd, 
Ae  eOepc  aside.  In  Bbutb.  America  they  hs|ve 
ipbuaia  eaHed  1!Tw  '"eaudllla"  tradition.  Ctki- 
MB&f  Riok  t(T  tfte  Sim 

t»ifc*«aB»  iC  tbttrtmimmtj. 

hiiildlag.  hbawalf  ap  wlUi.  tbe^  vMloos  fac- 
tiona  and.  tclas  to.  aoUdi/y  hia  position  «tfh 


.«   >  : 


tbe  army  ao  be  can  either  raapaad  elaettans 
or.  IX  be  la  not  realacted,  set  aside  tba  eonatl- 
tutlon  and  remain  in  office  by  foroa. 

"In  your  couafry  such  a  thing  is  unthink- 
able," my  friend  said.  "No  President  would 
entertain  the  Idea  of  not  holding  an  election 
or  attempting  to  get  the  Army  to  maintain 
him  In  office  If  be  weoe  defeated.  But.  even 
more  Important,  if  he  tried  to  do  so.  I  am  sure 
the  Army  officers  would  laugh  at  him  be- 
cause they  would  not  expect  to  l>e.  and  would 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  when  you  hear  or  read  statemente  de- 
bunking our  traditions  or  the  great  men  In 
our  history  who  established  them  or  helped 
uphold  them,  don't  faU  for  it.  Such  state- 
menta  are  usually  made  by  aomeane  who 
wants  to  appear  elthsr  learned  or  elevcr. 
Acceptance  of  thexa  would  undermina  our 
greatest  heritage. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  book  is 
raiher  a  switch  on  the  situation  today: 

It  Is  a  chronic  complaint  of  the  latter-dny 
"liberals"  that  Congress  Is  not  carrying  out 
tile  President's  program.  What  thpy  really 
want  is  for  Congress  to  be  a  rubber  stamp. 
aiUiough  they  use  the  term,  "party  disel- 
pUne."  Too  strict  party  diacipUne  is  not 
compatible  with  our  democratic  system;  It 
cannot  be  enforced  without  intellectual  or 
flnnnclal  dishonesty.  On  the  presidential 
train  in  1934,  Ele.inor  Roosevelt  brought  np 
the  subject  of  p>arty  dlsclpUna  and  the 
President  said  he  wuuld  like  to  see  a  grant 
de«l.  more  of  It  in  tlie  Democratic  Party. 

I  am  sure  our  majority  leader  wotrid 
agree  with  that  statement  today: 

My  comment  was:  "Show  me  an  efOcient. 
disciplined  partj-  organization  In  any  big  city 
and  I  wUI  show  you  a  corrupt  organization." 

As  chairman  of  a  major  oommittee,  I  feit 
I  could  make  my  contribotton  by  blocfclcg 
bad  bills  as  well  aa  pushmg  good  ones. 
Twice  during  my  chairmanship  tbe  House  ap- 
proved bills  to  legalize  wiretapping,  under 
certain  candltlons.  Twice  I  saw  to  it  that 
the  House-passed  bill  was  referred  to  our 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee — rather 
than  to  Judidary,  where  It  might  hsie 
gone — and  twice  I  sat  on  tbe  MU.  tbaC  is, 
never  let  it  come  up  lor  a  vota. 

At  &rst  iiand.  I  had  seen  liow  tba  dtety 
business  of  listening  in  on.  a  paraoa's  privacy 
could  lead  to  blackmail  back  in  ^^^'^itr^ 
and  so  I  did  e%erythtng  I  could  to  keep  It 
f*T>m  being  condoned  In  any  fashion  by  the 
Faderal  Government.  To  me  sorb  spying  Is 
Indefenalbla  aad  I  ttXt  that  tt  would  set  a 
very  bad  example  for  tbe  eounto-y  if  tbe 
highest  officials  of  ttam  Govaramant  officially 
resorted  to  it. 

On.  other  occasloBs,  I  would  rafar  what  I 
regarded  as  a  bad  bill  to  a  ha»H|y»ffKt4  gub- 
crmnnlttee.  and  the  blU  would  be  held  there. 
This  earned  me  the  term,  "dictator,"  and 
thexa  waa  some  jtxstlflcatlon  for  it.  But  I 
knew  that  IX  certain  bills  ever  eama  up  for  a 
vota  in  tba  full  eommtttea  tbe  powarfUl 
lobbiea  behiial  tbem  woukl  faU  on.  tba  eom- 
mittae  memhars  and  tba  bitia  would  ba  voted 
out.  Psrhapa  this  was  highHnr^^»||  g^  ^y 
part,  but  there  Is  no  necessity  for  voting  on 
every  Bin  Introduced  and,  rightly  or  wrongly. 
I  fWt  in  tbosr  eases  I  waa  dtrfng  what  was 
beat  fior  my  eonntry. 

On  tba  poaltlw  sida.  tbe  moat  aafelBflao^on 
I  got  as  a  committee  chairman  oaoie  frotn 
hslplng  to  shap*  oat  only  raarawLlagtataftlon, 
which  I  have  already  manUonad,  bat  la  watag 
my  Influence  in  the  «■»>■  u-it^  saw  flaM.  of 
cuiiiinunfcatlons. 

Some  of  trie  uproar  over  (^iLallty  and  com- 
patftlOB  in  nHBo  antf  tefevlsluu  ta.  the  tfztSes 
aia  ainiDsl,  ivbikis  mt  aiy  espaitewie  wltfr  tbe 
t^wn  ladastrtea.«Brtev  tt^  Hvtts  am»  foraaa- 
tiva  years. 
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I  interpolate  here  again  to  say  that 
Senator  Wheeler  had  lived  with  this  ex- 
perience over  the  span  of  years  from  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  radio,  held  as  the 
most  exciting  new  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened in  many,  many  years — almost  un- 
l)elievable— but  now  look  at  the  compe- 
tition—and I  quote  Senator  Wheeler — 
threatening  radio  and  television  In  the 
1960's.  If  there  ever  was  a  bearing  on 
a  subject  so  timely,  this  is  it.  Remem- 
ber, he  was  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  predecessor 
of  the  same  committee  that  has  sub- 
mitted the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  when  he 
wrote  these  words  he  did  not  know  how 
prescient  they  were. 

I  continue  reading: 

Even  before  I  became  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee  In  1934.  I  was 
concerned  about  the  futiire  of  radio,  as 
were  other  members  of  the  committee.  In- 
credible as  It  now  seems,  some  people  were 
blind  to  the  potential  of  broadcasting  and 
were  unconcerned  about  how  it  was  develop- 
ing. 

Like  a  few  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  felt  that  since  the  airapcu:*  waa 
owned  by  the  public  those  who  ured  it  had 
responsibilities  to  the  public  and  should  not 
look  upon  It  as  a  private  preserve  to  be  ex- 
ploited solely  for  proOt. 

That  is  so  important  that  I  really 
think  it  is  a  shame  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  is  not 
here  to  look  back  upon  the  words  of  one 
of  his  pre:Jecessors,  who  felt  that  since 
the  airspace  was  ouTied  by  the  public. 
those  who  used  it  had  responsibilities  to 
the  public  and  should  not  look  upon  it  as 
a  private  preserve  to  be  exploited  solely 
for  profit. 

I  corftinue  reading: 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co  originally 
had  two  networks,  the  Red  and  the  Blue. 
David  Sarnoff.  head  of  RCA.  the  parent  com- 
pany of  NBC.  wanted  a  radio  monopoly,  as 
he  later  did  in  TV.  Senator  Clarence  Dill, 
my  predecessor  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I.  believed  competition  would  be 
healthy  and  we  encouraged  the  development 
of   the   Columbia   Broadcasting  System. 

As  chairman.  I  repeatedly  warned  tlie  net- 
work beads  at  public  hearings  that  they  were 
Indulging  themselves  In  too  many  "soap 
operas"  and  too  much  Jazz  music.  The  ex- 
cuse was  always  the  same:  "We're  giving  the 
public  what  it  wants."  In  private  interviews 
and  public  bearrings.  1  warned  them  that 
they  should  use  the  airwaves  for  which  they 
had  been  licensed  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the 
public,  not  to  degrade  It. 

Again  I  digress  to  say  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  comment,  after  the  first 
successful  communications  by  Telstar,  of 
those  who  wondered  if  we  had  come  this 
far  to  have  such  poor  programs  as  are 
likely  to  be  broadcast  over  it.  Unless 
we  elevate,  unless  we  have  some  control 
over  the  type  of  program,  we  might  bet- 
ter do  wit^iout  this  development. 

Continuing  from  Senator  Wheeler's 
book: 

What  I  said  about  radio  In  Its  developing 
years  goes  double  for  TV.  The  pandering 
to  the  lowest  conunon  denominator  of  a 
mass  audience  of  many  millions  Is  what  led 
to  the  rigged  quia  shows  and  pajrola  scan- 
dals. Today  televUlon  Is  making  heroes  out 
of  gunmen  and  lighting  tbe  picture  tubes 
of  a  Nation  night  after  night  with  sexy  and 
glamorous  murder-detective  stories  which  I 
feel  certain  have  a  l>ad  effect  on  many 
youngsters.     K  is  undoubtedly  part  of  tba 


cause  of  tbe  teenage  crlma  wavaa  tbat  crop 
up  periodically. 

When  In  IMl  Newton  Mlnow.  tba  new 
chairman  of  tba  Bsderal  nnwrimwT><<»^^«^Tij 
Commission  decried  tba  overdoae  o '  vlolenoa 
in  what  he  called  TV's  "vast  wasteland."  I 
congratulated  him.  He  was  trying  to  alart 
tba  Industry,  as  I  had  done  two  decadaa 
earlier.  Unless  the  Indvistry  improves  tbe 
quality  of  its  programing,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  demand  censorship  of  botb 
radio  and  television. 

When  TV  was  ripe  for  launching,  tbe 
Radio  Corp.  of  America  wanted  the  FCC  to 
adopt  standards  which  woxild  compel  the  use 
of  equipment  blanketed  by  RCA  patenU. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.    NEUBERGER.      I    am    glad    to 

yield. 

Mr.  B.\RTLETT.  The  Senator  is 
reading  to  us.  as  I  understand,  an  excerpt 
from  a  book  written  by  former  Senator 
Wheeler  of  Montana,  to  be  published 
soon.    Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGEK.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
know  when  publication  is  to  take  place? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  cannot  answer 
that  accurately.  I  know  the  comments  I 
made  about  the  book  had  to  be  in  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
know  who  is  to  publish  this  book,  from 
which  she  is  reading,  the  reading  of 
which  fascinates  my  interest  and  at- 
tention? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  beUeve  it  is  the 
eminent  publisher.  Doubleday  &  Co. 
I  think  the  Senator  will  want  to  avail 
himself  of  a  copy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  where  the  Senator's  review  of  the 
book  will  be  published? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  am  unable  to  give  that  Information. 
One  never  knows  whether  one's  review 
will  be  acceptable.  I  have  given  it  fav- 
orable consideration,  and  I  trust  it  may 
appear  in  something  like  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  for  one  thinp. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  the  Senator  can.  at  appropriate 
season,  advise  me  specifically  where  and 
when  her  review  is  published. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  shall  keep  that 
very  much  in  mind,  and  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator further  if  her  judgment  on  the  book 
is,  on  the  whole,  favorable? 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Metcalf  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  very  glad 
the  Senator  asked  me  that  question.  I 
became  quite  excited  with  the  book  as  I 
went  along.  At  first  I  did  not  trust  my 
own  judgment,  because  the  first  half  of 
the  book  relates  to  a  great  deal  of  the 
early  Montana  history.  I  thought  it 
appropriate  that  I  let  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf], who  is  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  have  some  of  the  first  pages  of  the 
galley  proofs.  He  became  quite  en- 
thusiastic as  he  read  them,  and  was 
practically  taking  them  away  from  me. 
He  says  he  can  verify  the  facts,  since  he 
knows  from  personal  experience  much 


of  what  is  told  in  the  book,  and  he  acnes 
that  It  Is  a  good  book. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  the  Senator 
infer  that  former  Soiator  Wheeler  kept 
a  very  detailed  diary,  since  I  note  exact 
quotaticms  of  events  as  kmg  ago  as  1934? 

Mrs.  NEUBE310ER.  I  am  sure  he 
must  liave.  Perhaps  it  behooves  all  of  us 
to  do  the  same,  because  the  day  may 
come  when  we  shall  wish  to  put  down  for 
posterity  some  of  the  things  which  have 
hap{)ened.  I  am  sure  he  kept  a  very  de- 
tailed diary. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  book  will  have  a  local 
interest — that  is  to  say,  confined  to 
Montana  or  to  the  West — or  that  the 
book  will  inspire  national  attention? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  It  is  bound  to  be 
of  special  interest,  first,  to  the  people 
of  Montana  and  of  the  West,  who  are  so 
involved  with  it  and  who  will  recall  so 
vividly  the  thtogs  which  are  recited. 
Next,  it  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
Members  of  this  body,  who  will  hasten  to 
»read  things  in  which  they  themselves 
were  involved. 

Most  of  all,  I  think  it  will  be  of  na- 
tional importance,  because  it  deals  with 
the  most  exciting  period  in  oiu-  history 
in  the  20th  century  modem  times — ^that 
period  of  the  Great  Depression,  the 
Roosevelt  era.  the  Truman  era.  and  now 
the  space  era  which  we  are  di«riiM;ir>g 
today. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mrs.  NEUBERG^.  Mr.  President. 
former  Senator  Wheeler  must  have  been 
prescient  when  he  talked,  as  I  am  go- 
ing to  read  next,  about  the  RCA  patents. 
I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  earlier  the 
connection  between  Western  Electric,  as 
supplier  of  material,  to  A.T.  *  T.  I  had 
not  been  aware  imtil  I  read  the  Senator's 
book  of  this  connection  with  radio  and 
TV. 

When  TV  was  ripe  for  launching,  tbe 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  wanted  tba 
FCC  to  adopt  standards  which  would  com- 
pel the  use  of  equipment  blanketed  by  RCA 
patents.  Had  this  been  done.  RCA  would 
have  commanded  a  virtual  monopoly  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  sets.  FCC's  refucal  to  adopt 
the  standards  urged  by  RCA  kicked  off  a 
furor  with  charges  that  tbe  Federal  agency 
was  needlessly  del&3ring  the  bringing  of  tele- 
vision to  the  American  public. 

I  ask  my  friends.  Did  you  ever  hear 
ansnhing  so  analogous  to  the  situation 
we  face  today?  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  say  practically  that 
same  thing)  regarding  the  bringing  up 
and  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  move 
into  space. 

I  read  again : 

FCC's  refusal  to  adopt  tbe  standards  tirged 
by  RCA  kicked  off  a  furor  with  chargea  tbat 
the  Federal  agency  was  needleasly  delaying 
the  bringing  of  television  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  television  to- 
day.   I  contmue  reading: 

On  our  committee  fell  the  btu*den  of  Invea- 
tigatlng  the  ctiarges   and  countercbargea. 

At  the  hearings,  one  of  tbe  wltnesaea  waa 
Sarnoff.  I  was  opposed  to  giving  a  monopoly 
to  RCA  In  this  field  and  I  told  Sarnoff  tbat 
if  it  had  the  ttest  syst^n  BOA  would  get 
the  most  business  anyway.  After  tbe  bear- 
ings Sarnoff  asked  me  to  limcb  with  blm. 
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"I'm  In  trouble."  he  told  me  as  we  sat 
down.  He  related  that  when  James  Law- 
rence Fly  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
FCC  In  1939  he  had  told  Samoff  that  he 
tmderstood  that  RCA  had  the  best  television 
engineers.  This  was  something  Samoff  said 
he  had  never  heard  from  an  FCC  Chairman 
before:  he  was  delighted  to  learn  that  Fly 
felt  so  kindly  toward  RCA.  He  explained 
that  he  had  also  been  assured  by  certain 
people  "close  to  the  President"  that  "every- 
thing was  all  right"  for  his  firm. 

Samoff  lamented,  "I  called  Sam  Rosenman 
[FDR's  counsel]  and  Anna  Rosenberg  (also 
close  to  the  President] .  They  told  me  every- 
thing was  all  right.  But  it's  not  all  right. 
Fly,"  he  said,  "has  changed  his  mind  about 
using  the  RCA  TV  standards." 

This  struggle  over  television  standards  was 
one  of  two  very  severe  struggles  which  the 
controversial  and  able  Fly  had  with  the 
dominant  figures  in  broadcasting,  principally 
RCA.  This  second  controversy  involved 
charges  that  a  few  powerful  networks,  cen- 
tered in  New  York,  were  unduly  dominating 
all  broadcasting  throughout  the  country. 
We  then  had  only  radio  broadcasting  In 
which  three  reasonably  strong  networks 
were  entaged — ^wlth  Mutual  a  struggling 
fourth.  Of  these  three  the  RCA's  subsidiary, 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  ot>erated  two, 
Its  so-eallcd  Red  and  Blue  networks.  It  U 
obTloxuIj  unhealthy  in  a  democracy  to  have 
two  out  of  three  such  powerful  opinion- 
forming  organisations  In  the  hands  of  a  sin- 
gle company. 

There  were  other  complaints  about  undue 
monopolisation  In  broadcasting.  The  net- 
works occupied  positions  of  great  power  and 
they  would  strre  local  stations  only  If  the 
local  stations  agreed  to  submit  themselves 
almost  fully  to  network  control. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  back  again 
to  the  question  which  my  colleague 
asked  me  earlier  today.  The  networks 
do  not  want  to  serve  people.  They  want 
to  make  a  profit.  Former  Senator 
Wheeler  refers  to  the  situation  that  the 
networks  would  serve  local  stations  only 
if  the  local  stations  agreed  to  submit 
themselves  fully  to  network  control. 
Until  I  read  the  book,  I  had  forgotten 
how  true  that  statement  was.  A  sta- 
tion starting  in  a  small  town  such  as 
Roseburg,  Bums,  or  somewhere  else  in 
my  State,  had  no  independence  what- 
ever. It  had  to  take  the  whole  package 
that  was  sent  out  or  be  on  its  own  with 
some  local  programing. 

I  continue  reading: 

Thus,  a  network  could  command  all  the 
time  of  its  affiliated  stations.  It  could 
compel  a  local  station  to  carry  a  network 
soap  opera  or  dance  band  even  though  the 
local  station  might  prefer  to  broadcast  an 
event  of  great  local  importance  or  interest. 

FCC,  at  my  prodding,  had  undertaken  a 
study  of  the  problems  Involved.  In  1941,  It 
announced  a  Eeries  of  rules  which  were 
designed  to  Introduce  more  competition 
into  broadcasting  and  to  free  local  stations 
from  the  degree  of  dominance  exercised  over 
them.  Most  Importantly  it  would  have  com- 
peUed  RCA  to  yield  up  one  of  the  two  net^ 
works  which  it  was  operating.  These  rules 
kicked  off  another  great  furoj,  with  both 
RCA  and  CBS  asserting  that  irresponsible 
biireaucrats  in  Washington  were  destroying 
the  basis  for  all  network  broadcasting.  The 
inevitable  for\un  for  such  a  controversy  Is 
the  congressional  committee,  and  hearings 
on  the  subjecr  were  held  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  Conunerce  Committee.  The 
broadcasting  indxistry  has  always  been  able 
to  command  very  powerful  lobbies  in  Wash- 
ington since  Senators  and  CongreesnMn 
necessarily  pay  great  attention  to  thfc  com- 


plaints of  those  who  control  access  to  the 
micr<q)hones  of  the  country.  The  afflllatfs 
of  RCA  and  Columbia  constituted  the  matt 
powerful  lobby  for  the  networks.  The  n«t- 
works  always  called  upon  them  to  interceqe 
with  their  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Again  I  backed  Fly  fully  and  FOC's  rul«». 
with  some  minor  modifications,  becaine 
effective.  Despite  the  calamitous  predk)- 
tions,  they  have  not  destroyed  netwolik 
broadcasting  and  the  country  has  undoutit- 
edly  benefited  from  their  adoption.  RCA 
was  finally  forced  to  give  up  Its  Blue  Nat- 
work,  which  became  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co. 

When  Fly  began  his  term  in  1939,  he  told 
me  he  was  In  favor  of  granting  licenses  fk>r 
10  or  12  "superpower"  radio  stations,  carry- 
ing some  600,000  watts  each.  I  opi>08ed  ttie 
idea.  I  pointed  out  that  the  superpovgifr 
stations  would  have  all  the  best  programs 
and  thus  get  all  the  business.  A  little  sta- 
tion serving  a  community  could  not  compete. 
I  also  told  Fly  that  only  a  rich  political  cati- 
dldate  could  afford  to  buy  time  on  a  super- 
power station. 

I  introduced  and  got  passed  a  resolutltin 
stating  it  was  the  "sense  of  the  Senate"  thit 
a  radio  station  should  be  limited  to  50.090 
watts.  Though  the  resolution  has  never  hfld 
the  force  of  law,  or  even  become  a  stated 
FCC  policy,  the  FCC  has  followed  lU  Into^it 
ever  since.  In  my  Judgment,  It  is  one  of  tike 
reasons  we  have  so  many  thriving  radio  tU- 
tlons  serving  small  communities  today. 

The  networks  had  first  intended  to  broa4- 
east  only  from  the  populous  areas  of  ttte 
East  and  Midwest.  When  they  decided  io 
go  West,  they  planned  to  accept  as  afflliatts 
only  sutlons  in  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  Cl^. 
I  told  M.  H.  (Deke)  Aylesworth.  then  presi- 
dent of  NBC:  "Tou  just  can't  skim  off  t3be 
cream  in  the  West."  Later,  Aylesworth  In- 
formed me:  "We're  going  east  from  Spclcaaftc 
to  St.  Paul,  and  we'll  connect  the  statlajis 
in  Montana  with  our  network."  I  subse- 
quently convinced  William  S.  Paley.  th«n 
CBS  president  ( later  chairman  of  the  boan) ) 
that  his  network  had  to  follow  suit  in  offer- 
ing their  programs  and  services  to  smaller 
stations  throughout  the  West. 

I  also  made  clear  my  concern  about  "equ^l 
time"  in  a  conservation  with  Aylesworth  al^d 
Bd  Craney,  owner  of  a  Butte,  Mont.,  statloji. 
I  said  a  station  which  gave  free  time  io 
one  political  candidate  should  give  the  saak^ 
amount  of  time  to  all  bis  rivals  who  hQd 
legally  qualified  themselves  as  candldatfjs. 
This  posed  the  question  of  whether  a  Com- 
munist was  entitled  to  the  same  degree  ^jf 
fairness.  Aylesworth  recalled  tbat  in  1S^2 
NBC  had  broadcast  both  the  Republican  aOd 
Democratic  conventions.  Tlie  Communist 
Party  then  demanded  that  its  convention 
should  be  aired.  Aylesworth  said  they  solvi^d 
the  problem  by  broadcasting  the  speech  Of 
William  Z.  Poster,  one  of  the  better-knoWn 
Commie  leaders,  but  not  those  of  all  nls 
comrades.     I  agreed  with  this  decision. 

Aylesworth  turned  to  Craney  and  ffe- 
marked  that  while  he  didn't  always  agree 
with  me  he  felt  all  station  owners  should 
abide  by  this  practice  or  face  Governma^it 
ownership.  When  the  basic  act  setting  ijp 
the  FCC  was  written  and  passed  in  1934,  tlbe 
"equal  time"  concept  was  incorporated  al^d 
it  has  been  In  the  law  ever  since. 

Another  provision  I  worked  into  the  bas&c 
FCC  act  required  any  company  convicted 
of  violating  the  antitrust  laws  to  forfeit  l|ts 
radio  license.  After  I  left  the  Senate  t)^ 
provision  was  repealed. 

We  come  again  to  a  most  prescieftt 
statement,  which  has  concerned  me  a 
great  deal  as  we  have  been  discussing 
the  proposed  satellite  bill.  If  the  bill  is 
ptMsed,  of  all  the  countries  that  will  be 
involved  I  predict  that  the  United  States 
will  be  the  only  one  that  will  have  a 


private  corporation  in  control.    As  Sen- 
ator Wheeler  said: 

In  most  countries  broadcasting  is  a  gov- 
ernment function  and,  of  course,  has  an  un- 
limited potential  for  disseminating  propa- 
ganda. I  want  to  avoid  that  in  the  United 
States  and  that's  why  I  am  so  anxioiia  for 
the  chosen  few  who  are  licensed  to  operate 
o\a  airwaves  to  live  up  to  their  responsibil- 
ities to  the  public.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
preserve  private  ownership. 

The  achievement  which  gave  me  the  most 
satisfaction  in  my  career  was  being  selected 
by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  to  lead 
the  fight  against  the  Court  bill.  It  also  was 
the  most  significant  in  relation  to  our  gov- 
ernmental system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  this  oft-repeated  tenet 
about  checks  and  balances  is  not  limited 
to  checks  and  balances  between  and 
among  the  three  coordinate  branches 
of  Government,  the  Judiciary,  the  leg- 
islative, and  the  executive,  but  also  re- 
fers to  a  good  many  checks  which  are 
written  within  the  organic  law  affecting 
each  one  of  these  three  coordinate 
branches  of  Government? 

Mrs,  NEUBERGER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  docs  the 
Senator  yield  further  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  agree  with  me  that  one  set  of 
checks  that  we  have  in  the  legislative 
system  of  our  Government  happens  to 
be  found  in  the  system  of  rules  of  the 
Senate? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  for  another  question. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
checks  we  have  comprises  a  set  of  rules 
in  the  Senate  which  enables  a  minority 
in  the  Senate  at  least  to  slow  up  a  deter- 
mined and  willful  majority  to  impose 
their  will  upon  a  minority  prior  to  the 
time  that  the  minority  has  had  adequate 
time  to  awaken  the  American  people  eis 
to  the  great  danger  of  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  a  majority  seeks  to  impose 
upon  the  American  people? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  in  this  historic  debate,  which  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  Senate,  time  may  very 
well  prove  that  those  of  us  who  are  will- 
ing to  stand  up  here  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  and  raise  the  old  warning  to  the 
American  people,  "Stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  you  let  the  majority  place  this 
bill  on  the  statute  books  of  the  country," 
may  prove  to  be  right? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  agree  with  me  that  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  a  Tote  on  this 
measure  until  our  leadership  ha«  an 
ample  op]x>rtunity  to  hear  from  the  peo- 
ple, we  may  be  successful  in  working  out 
an  arrangement  with  the  leadership 
whereby  the  bill  can  be  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  can  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill  durtng  an  Interim 
period  between  adjournment  on  or  about 
September  1  and  the  reconvening  of  the 
Seiuite,  either  after  the  election,  or  in 
January? 

Mrs.  NKUBEROER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  can  report  that  we  must  be 
making  some  progress,  because  since  I 
started  to  speak  some  telegrams  and 
other  communications  have  come,  which 
I  have  not  had  time  to  refer  to  but 
which.  In  glancing  at  th^n.  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  people  back  home  are 
getting  an  idea  of  what  we  are  talking 
about 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  y.eld  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MC»RfiE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ajrec  with  mc  that  those  of  us 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  think  it  is  very 
Important,  that  the  seminar  that  we  are 
conducting  on  the  Hoor  of  the  Senate 
should  be  conducted  at  some  length  until 
the  American  people  become  a  little 
better  aware  of  the  great  issue  affectmg 
the  American  people's  interest  both  in 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  relationship 
to  the  bill? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  agree.  Other- 
wise I  am  sure  my  colleagrue  and  I  would 
not  be  here  today  speakmg  at  such  great 
length. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Docs  Uie  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  one  of  the  great  checks  we 
have  in  this  Chamber  is  the  check  that 
manifests  Itself  In  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  upon  the  Congress? 

Mrs.  Nl-IUBERGEai.     I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  for  another  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
"BKKTixTt  m  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  airree  with  me  that  those  people 
interested  in  American  public  opinion 
who  are  begiiming  to  take  a  little  time 
out  of  thuir  busy  daily  life  to  take  note 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate  have 
a  responsibility  of  citizen  statesman- 
ship to  perform  in  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
issue  that  is  before  the  Senate? 

Mrs.  Nl^UBERGER.     I  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   for  another  question? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORrE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  Important  that  as 
these  American  citizens  come  to  study 
the  merits  of  this  issue,  they  make  their 


will  known  to  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  make  their  will  known  to  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  \n  regard  to  the  Issue,  so 
that  there  can  be  a  manifestation  of  that 
check  of  public  opinion  on  the  Senate? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  questiMi? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSK  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  agree  with  me  that  m  the  days 
ahead  as  this  debate  progresses  it  is 
highly  to  be  desired  that  the  American 
people  make  known  to  the  Senate  their 
views  as  to  whether  or  not  they  agree 
with  the  minority  of  us  who  believe  that 
this  bill  should  go  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  before  it  is  acted  upon 
and  that  this  bill  ought  to  be  taken  to 
the  American  people  in  the  election  cam- 
paign immediately  ahead,  before  it  is 
acted  upon? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  agree  that  that 
is  essential. 

Senator  Wheeler  watched  these  devel- 
opments very  closely.    He  said: 

I  doubt  whether  Roosevelt  could  hav* 
been  elected  to  a  third  term  if  the  radio  had 
not  been  Invented.  The  newspapers  were 
virtually  unanimous  In  their  opposition  to 
him.  True.  In  Montana  I  had  been  able  to 
overcome  a  hostile  press — which  had 
amounted  to  a  news  blackout.  I  did  this  by 
literally  covering  a  StaU  which  Is  600  miles 
wide  and  speaking  directly  to  the  voters, 
sooMtimes  to  groups  as  small  as  10  or  lA 
persons.  But  a  President  cannot  cover  i8 
or  50  States  tuless  he  has  electronic  help. 
People  will  beUeve  what  they  read  in  the 
papers.  In  the  absence  of  contrary  Informa- 
Uon. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  remote 
places  in  Montana  and  in  Oregon  to 
which  a  candidate  travels  to  take  his 
message  and  seek  votes.  I  have  often 
believed  that  some  of  the  votes  I  got  out 
on  the  plains  of  my  State  cost  me  about 
$2.50  apiece  because  of  the  expense  of 
traveling  there.  But,  somehow,  they  are 
the  votes  which  are  rewarding.  The  peo- 
ple want  to  see  their  Senator.  Many  of 
them  said  they  had  never  seen  a  human, 
live.  Senator  until  some  of  the  Demo- 
<crats  entered  the  race  and  carried  the 
'message  to  them.  One  of  the  joys  of 
campaigning  is  to  go  to  a  place  where 
there  are  few  facilities  for  communica- 
tion and  to  be  so  welcome,  where  the 
people  are  glad  to  see  the  candidate.  I 
continue  to  read : 

Showmanship  in  a  politician  Is  not  to  be 
scorned.  It  is  the  means  through  which  he 
can  reach  the  voter  and  educate  him  in  the 
Important  issues. 

There  never  was  a  truer  statement  as 
it  affects  our  argtiment  with  respect  to 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

It  is  not  easy  to  capture  and  hold  the 
public's  attention,  but  It  must  be  done  be- 
fore education  can  beem. 

There  is  the  "old  pro"  talking.  He  did 
not  know  he  was  going  to  write  a  part 
of  my  speech.    He  continues: 

When  I  made  speeches  about  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Daugherty  crowd,  I  used  to  sug- 
gest the  dimensions  and  the  drama  of  the 
scandal  by  saying  that  it  had  "reached  right 
up  to  the  White  House  door."    You  could 


have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  hsll  foUowlng 
this  statement. 

Senator  Wheeler  goes  on  and  refers 
to  a  sort  of  "break"  he  had  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  over  the  packing  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  he  tells  how  angry 
he  was  over  the  famous  qieech  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  about  "one-third  of  the 
Nation  being  ill  fed.  IB  ctothed,  and  lU 
housed."    But  he  goes  on  to  say: 

But  I  had  to  admit  to  myself  that  on  occa- 
sion I  myself  had  used  these  arts  to  make 
a  point  in  Montana  when  I  was  In  a  heated 
fight  against  the  powerful  companies  ranged 
againft  me. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  in  the 
early  part  of  Senator  Wheeler's  book  is 
his  constant  reference  to  the  Company — 
Company  spelled  with  a  capital  C.  All  of 
us  who  live  in  tliat  delightful  part  of  the 
country  which  encompasses  Montana. 
Idaho.  Washington,  and  Oregon  know 
immediately  what  is  referred  to.  the 
Company  being  the  Anaconda  Co.,  which 
for  many  years  held  a  stranglehold  over 
the  State  of  Montana.  A  part  of  Sen- 
ator Wheeler's  great  ability  was  in 
pointing  out  the  Anaconda  Co.  and  In 
really  breaking  the  stranglehold  of  that 
company.  But  he  continued  to  hate  the 
company,  and  the  company  came  to  be 
synonymous  with  a  great  monopolistic 
organization.  I  continue  to  read  from 
former  Senator  Wheeler's  book: 

Roosevelt  relied  on  rhetoric  and  was  con- 
stantly searching  for  vivid  metaphors  that 
stick  In  the  mind.  When  I  ^'Jimp^iipiwl  with 
him  through  the  West  In  IMS.  I  occastonally 
helped  him  play  with  words.  In  Denver,  hm 
asked  me  for  some  Ideas  on  water  resouroas, 
and  I  told  him  to  repeat  what  he  has  said 
on  the  subject  In  Montana  In  1934,  on  the 
site  of  the  F^ort  Peck  Dam  project.  Although 
I  had  made  a  great  many  talks  myself  on 
irrigation.  I  had  never  heard  that  dull  sub- 
ject so  lyrically  and  Insplrlngly  extolled  as 
it  was  on  that  occasion.  That  audience  la 
1934  must  have  felt  they  were  looking  at  a 
latter-day  Moses,  ready  to  strike  a  rock  and 
make  the  waters  gush  forth. 

When  we  reached  Colorado  Springs  in  that 
1036  campaign,  Roosevelt  again  asked  me  for 
a  speech  and  Idea.  I  proposed  the  kind  of 
simple  image  that  appealed  to  him.  I  sug- 
gested he  remind  his  listeners  that  when  he 
had  first  campaigned  for  President  In  1032. 
they  were  wearing  overalls  and  traveling  In 
freight  cars.  But  now,  after  4  years  of  the 
New  Deal,  they  were  wearing  good  clotbea 
and  riding  in  Cadmacs.  FD.R.  puUed  out 
aU  the  stops  with  this  comparison  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  it  was  effective.  He  liked 
it  so  much  that  I  heard  him  using  it  later 
In  Pittsburgh,  when  I  caught  his  speech  over 
the  radio. 

Of  course,  some  of  Rooeevelt's  best  lines 
were  contributed  by  Sam  Roaennuui,  the 
adroit  ghostwriter.  When  speech  drafts 
were  dlscxissed.  you  could  never  be  sure  what 
Sam  had  contributed.  When  we  were  on  the 
train  en  route  to  St.  Paul,  Mmn.,  In  the  1936 
campaign,  Sam  read  the  draft  of  a  speech 
PJD.R.  was  to  deUver  there  on  farm  coopera- 
tives. I  told  him  It  was  terrible.  It  was  a 
dull  explanation  of  co-ope — with  which  his 
audience  would  be  much  more  famUlar  than 
the  President.  I  dldnt  learn  untU  later  that 
Roee^inan  had  written  the  text. 

Rooeevelt's  extreme  popxilarlty  aettially 
was  an  extra  source  of  satisfaction  to  me. 
For  I  never  used  or  needed  the  benefit  of 
his  coattalls  to  ride  Into  olBce  and  therefore 
I  was  not  afraid  to  stand  up  to  him.  That 
my  refusal  to  go  along  with  the  Roosevelt 
administration  on  every  Issue  eventually 
contributed  to  my  defeat  only  underaeored 
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the  fact  tbat  I  bad  followed  what  I  believe 
to  be  principle  rather  than  expediency. 

My  refuaal  to  go  along  with  Diy  party's 
leaderahlp  when  I  felt  It  was  wrong  has  con- 
fused some  obaervers  about  my  pc^tlcal  phi- 
losophy. One  pundit  had  concluded  that  In 
the  course  of  my  Senate  career  I  made  the 
"classic  swing  from  left  to  right."  My  own 
feeling  is  that  while  the  times,  the  Issues, 
and  the  leaders  have  changed,  my  basic  out- 
look has  remained  the  same.  I  dent  know  tf 
there  Is  a  label  for  this  phlloeophy;  I  never 
felt  one  was  necessary.  In  the  generally  ac- 
cepted groupings  today,  I  agree  with  the 
"liberals"  when  they  are  on  the  side  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  individual  and  against  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power.  I  agree  with 
the  "conservatives"  im  their  opposition  to 
the  buildup  of  centralized  power  In  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

What  bothers  me  about  today's  "liberals" 
is  this:  through  the  ages,  thoee  called  liberal 
fought  to  take  the  power  away  from  the 
kings  and  the  emperors  and  to  give  it  to  the 
parliaments;  now  it  is  the  "liberals"  who 
are  anxious  to  give  more  and  more  power  to 
the  executive,  at  the  expense  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  We  must  not  forget  that  Hit- 
ler was  able  to  become  a  dictator  because 
he  persuaded  the  Reichstag  to  vote  away 
their  powers — temporarily,  so  they  thought. 

Too,  the  modem  "liberals"  preach  tolerance 
but  in  some  ways  are  extremely  intolerant 
themselves.  They  would  cast  into  outer 
darkness  anyone  who  does  not  go  along  with 
them  100  percent.  And  some  of  our  labor 
leaders  have  become  so  powerful  they  try  to 
tell  legislators  how  to  vote  not  oijly  on  union 
legislation  but  on  foreign  policy  and  civil 
rights  issues  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  criticisaft 
to  make  of  Senator  Wheeler's  book,  it 
is  because  of  its  sins  of  omission,  rather 
than  any  sins  of  commission,  because  I 
^  hardly  feel  it  fair  to  single  out  labor 
leaders  who  try  to  urge  Senators  how 
to  vote  on  other  measures — those  per- 
taining to  foreign  policy,  civil  rights,  and 
so  forth.  In  this  Chamber  we  have  had 
a  recent  example  of  a  powerful  lobby  or- 
ganization, notably,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  which  has  in  its  bro- 
chures and  its  resolutions  dealt  with  such 
things  as  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to 
education.  We  have  also  found  the 
chamber  of  commerce  taking  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  tnring  to  influence  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  regard  to  measures 
hardly  related  to  commerce,  unless  edu- 
cation is  indirectly  related  to  all  these 
measures. 

I  read  further  from  Senator  Wheeler's 
book: 

On  May  24,  1941,  Joe  Kennedy  delivered 
a  commencement  address  at  Oglethorpe 
University  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  former  Am- 
bassador to  Oreat  Britain  counseled  the 
graduates  against  slogans  and  words  that 
have  been  "counterfeited." 

"For  example,"  he  told  them,  "the  word 
'liberal'  has  become  entirely  suspect  because 
of  the  grossest  sins  committed  in  its  name. 
Today  many  so-called  leaders  are  profes- 
sional liberals.  They  would  rather  be  known 
as  liberal  than  to  be  right.  They  have  tor- 
tured a  great  word  to  cover  a  false  philos- 
ophy, to  wit,  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 
Liberalism,  your  studies  here  at  Oglethorpe 
have  taught  you,  has  never  meant  a  slavish 
devotion  to  a  program,  but  rather  did  lib- 
eralism connote  a  state  of  the  spirit,  a  tol- 
erance for  the  views  of  others,  an  attitude 
of  respect  for  others,  and  a  willingness  to 
learn  by  experience,  no  less  in  social  fields 
than  in  the  physical  sciences.  Basically,  lib- 
eralism predicates  that  man  is  a  spirit  and 
out  of  godlike  qualltiee  can  come  the  trl- 


iimph  over  the  basic  instincts  that  have  ma^e 
him  so  many  times  'vile.'  " 

I  agree  with  that  statement. 

If  my  career  has  brought  me  more  tiu^n 
one  man's  share  of  fights,  I  regret  none  pf 
them.  Incessant  conflict  made  me  live  Ilife 
more  deeply.  On  my  80th  birthday,  I  realla^ 
Just  how  fully  I  had  lived.  On  February  87, 
1962,  my  children  gave  me  a  huge  receptk^n 
which  450  of  my  friends  attended.  Th^y 
Included  many  busy  persons — Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Covjrt 
plus  many  prominent  Members  of  Congress. 
The  affection  evident  in  that  turnoiit 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  a  flood  pf 
memories.  The  party  stirred  other  persons' 
memories,  too.  Accepting  the  lnvltatiti|n. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  hid 
dashed  off  this  note  in  longhand:  "Wh^t 
Eighty?  Old  time  is  indeed  a  liar.  Why.  Ifs 
only  yesterday — so  vivid  Is  my  recollection 
of  it — since  you  first  swam  Into  my  ken  ps 
the  fearless  U.S.  attorney  in  Judge  BoBJr- 
quin's  court  (a  Judge  deserving  to  be  remetti- 
bered)  and  then  those  glorious  battles  In 
the  Senate  •   •   •  was  all  that  40  years  agoP" 

A  wealthy  Industrialist  once  told  me  th|at 
I  was  a  very  rich  man  because,  regardlBss 
of  what  happened  to  my  politics  or  my  pock- 
etbook,  I  had  a  wonderful  wife  and  famljy. 
There  is  no  greater  reward  than  seeing  (ill 
yoxir  children  turn  out  well,  as  mine  hate. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  review  the  statVis 
of  his  children. 

The  book  concludes  with  the  followij|ig 
comments : 

Growing  up  In  the  West  and  being  edu- 
cated In  the  East,  our  children  have  had  the 
advantage  of  getting  to  know — and  thette- 
fore,  better  love — their  country.  After  belfig 
elected  to  the  Senate.  I  bought  a  house  tin 
Washington  but  we  always  spent  our  suih- 
mers  In  Montana.  The  hunting  lodge  I  afc- 
qulred  back  In  1912  on  the  wooded  shore.'?  !of 
Lake  McDonald  (In  what  has  since  becoiiie 
Glacier  National  Park)  was  expanded  to 
three  cabins,  with  the  help  of  my  strofig 
sons.  There  three  generations  of  WheeWrs 
go  boating,  flshlng,  horseback  riding,  afid 
swimming  together. 

Life  for  me  in  Washington  is  as  full  ad  I 
could  wish  It.  Every  morning  I  go  to  ejiy 
law  office  and  then  lunch  at  my  club  wljth 
old  friends  or  clients.  When  I  feel  like  |t. 
I  play  cards  after  lunch  at  the  club,  or  take 
the  afternoon  off  and  play  18  holes  of  gCyf. 

The  skinny,  towheaded  young  fellow  who 
heiuled  west,  without  friends  or  money,  a^r- 
tainly  never  dreamed  of  a  future  with  siifch 
excitement  and  rewards  as  were  in  store  jfor 
him.  If  I  Eeem  to  have  done  everything  the 
hard  way.  I  have  no  regrets — I  would  do  It 
the  same  way  again.  As  Mrs.  Wheeler  sa^'s, 
our  life  has  never  been  very  simple  apd 
never  dull.     What  more  can  a  man  ask? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stakd 
that  some  telegrams  have  arrived  since 
I  began  to  speak.  As  we  proceed 
through  another  day  of  Senate  consider- 
ation of  the  space  communications  satel- 
lite proposed  legislation,  it  has  beconie 
apparent  that  the  public  is  becomtpg 
increasingly  aware  of  the  issues  at  stafce. 
Further  debate  wUl  certainly  lead  to  b«jt- 
ter  public  understanding. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  some  of  the  telegrams 
which  I  have  received  today — telegrai^s 
evidencing  support  of  my  position. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  a 
meeting  of  the  Western  States  Confer- 
ence of  the  Machinists  Union.  Their 
telegram  indicates  that  that  importaht 
labor  organization  has  taken  a  positji^n 
against  the  space  communications  bfll 
in  its  present  form. 


A  telegram  has  come  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Telephone  Coopera- 
tive Association.  It  also  supports  my 
position  on  this  proposal. 

Individual  citizens  in  my  own  State 
and  elsewhere  are  also  making  known 
their  strong  feelings. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  in  June, 
there  was  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  space  communica- 
tions satellite  system  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States.  I'his  po- 
sition is  similar  to  that  expressed  by  the 
Democratic  Party  of  my  own  State. 

On  July  4,  1962,  at  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  in  Salem.  Oreg.,  there 
was  adopted  a  plank,  in  the  party's  of- 
ficial platform,  urging  that  control  of 
the  communications  .satellite  program  be 
retained  completely  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
know  of  the  groundswell  of  public 
opinion  which  is  rising  throughout  the 
country,  I  shall  proceed  to  read  the  text 
of  the  recent  messages  I  have  received. 

The  followiiiR  has  come  from  Albu- 
querque, N  Mex.: 

ALBvgiERQrr,  N  Mxx  , 

July  30.  1962. 
Senator  Mai-rine  Neubergfr, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waxfungton.  DC: 

Members  of  Machinist  Union  represented 
by  yon  ask  you  vote  to  table  satellite  com- 
munication bill  for  present  congressional 
session.  Tl.is  request  approved  during 
Western  States  Conference  of  Machinists  In 
Albuquerque.  N  Mex  ,  July  28.  1962.  Copy  of 
resolution  will  be  sent  to  your  ofllce. 

Joseph  Denton. 
Secretary.   Western  States  Conference  of 
Machinists. 

I  have  also  received  the  following 
telegram: 

Washington.  DC. 

July  30.  1962. 
Senator  Maurine  B    Neubergkr, 
Old   Senate  Office   Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

As  national  representative  for  telephone 
cooperatives  we  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  opposition  to  the  space  satellite  bill. 
This  legislation  would  create  another  huge 
communications  monopoly  to  the  detriment 
of  hundreds  of  Independent  telephone  sys- 
tems. 

James  L.  Bass, 
President.  National  Telephone  Coopera- 
tive Association. 

1  read  another  telegram : 
Senator  Maurine  Neibercer, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.thington.  DC: 

Keep  up  your  fight  against  Telstar  bill. 

(Signed  by  many  persons). 

I  have  another  telegram,  this  one  from 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  which  reads: 

Shetfiexd.  Mass.. 

July  29,  1962. 
Senator  Maurine  B.  Neuberger, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

As  taxpayer  Independent  voter  for  Ken- 
nedy, I  object  current  Telstar  bill  because 
( 1 )  risk  lowest  common  denominator  pres- 
entation America  abroad  to  satisfy  con- 
flicting interests;  (2)  because  unknown 
quantity  unchosen  director;  (3)  because  bill 
shows  irresp>onslble  lack  of  foresight  regard- 
ing variety  future  space  problem.  My  choice 
Government  ownership  Telstar  under  De- 
partment of  Space  created  now  rather  than 
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questionable    precedents    much    confusion 
many  dollars  later. 

Maxcakxt  Boormam. 

That  telegram  is  not  evin  signed  by 
a  constituent  of  mine,  but  someone  from 
Sheffield,  Mass. 

Another  telegram  from  Northampton, 
Mass.,  reads: 

We  strongly  support  your  coiu-ageous 
stand  en  public  ownership  of  satellite  com- 
munications system. 

I  am  sure  more  telegrams  will  be  com- 
ing in  as  we  proceed. 

As  I  indicated,  I  have  so  much  ma- 
terial on  a  number  of  items  that  I  have 
been  waiting  to  give  today  that  I  am 
going  to  divert  a  little  right  now  from 
the  subject  of  the  Telstar,  because  I  do 
not  want  too  much  time  to  elapse  from 
the  time  I  was  Invited  to  accompany  the 
Vice  President  on  a  trip  to  Puerto  Rico 
until  I  have  a  chance  to  report  on  it.  It 
Is  so  timely,  and  so  many  things  hap- 
pened, that  I  would  like  to  bring  some 
of  the  Vice  President's  words  to  the 
Peace  Corps  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

All  those  within  sound  of  my  voice.  I 
presume,  had  a  chance  to  read  the  de- 
lightful article  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton PoKt  written  by  charming  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  wife  of  the  Vice  President,  as 
she  reiwrted  on  the  visit  to  the  Peace 
Corps. 

I  was  most  fortunate  to  have  been 
invited  to  go  along,  and  I  profited  greatly 
from  it  m  more  ways  than  one.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  I  was  much  interested 
in  that  particular  Peace  Corps  training 
center  is  that  the  director  of  it  is  Mr. 
Bill  Byrd.  of  Oregon.  But  several 
things  happened,  and  one  of  them  is 
exemplified  In  a  block  of  wood  which 
Is  on  my  desk  here  in  the  Senate,  and 
on  which  I  have  been  waiting  to  com- 
ment tnese  many  days  since  I  returned 
from  Piierto  Rico. 

When  we  traveled  by  helicopter  from 
the  city  of  San  Juan  into  the  very  heart 
6f  the  rain  forests  of  Puerto  Rico,  we 
traveled  over  some  of  the  most  rugged 
countrj-  I  have  ever  seen.  It  must  be 
admitt<Kl  that  I  come  from  a  State  which 
has  mountains  reaching  to  the  sky,  which 
I  have  climbed  and  traveled  over  many 
times.  In  fact,  when  It  was  asked  if  I 
could  deliver  a  speech  of  a  little  more 
than  ufual  length  today,  I  said  I  thought 
I  could,  because  one  time  I  climbed 
Mount  Hood  in  a  storm,  and  it  took  us 
13  hours  to  get  to  the  top.  and  there 
we  were  battling  the  elements,  and  slid- 
ing back  a  step  as  we  took  two  or  three 
forward.  So  I  felt  this  would  be  rather 
easy  compared  to  that,  and  it  has  proved 
to  be,  and  especially  interesting. 

But  the  moimtains  In  Puerto  Rico 
really  did  amaze  me.  I  looked  out  of 
the  helicopter  one  time  and  the  attend- 
ant said: 

See  that  power  line  down  there  below? — 
Puerto  Rico  being  noted  for  its  public  power 
system,  which  ^akes  power  into  places  even 
as  remote  as  the  Peace  Corps  camp  is  located 
In — every  bit  of  that  had  to  be  built  by 
helicopter. 

We  had  a  delightful  time,  as  the  pic- 
tures In  the  Washington  Post  showed. 
We  had  lunch  with  all  the  young  people 
there.  They  gathered  around.  The  Vice 
President  spoke  to  them.   Then  we  went 


out  to  see  the  camp.  Another  Oregoni- 
an.  a  Mr.  McDanlel,  who  comes  from  a 
very  rugged  part  of  Oregon,  the  Wal- 
lowa Mountain  area,  came  along,  and 
offered  to  be  my  guide. 

Here  was  this  dormitory  for  housing 
Peace  Corps  people.  It  was  unfinished.  I 
said.  "What  happened?"  He  said.  "We 
could  not  buy  enough  lumber  to  finish  It." 

I  gritted  my  teeth.  I  said,  "My  golly, 
one  of  the  things  my  colleague  and  I  are 
doing  is  talking  about  the  lumber  indus- 
try in  Oregon.  They  tell  us  there  is  not 
enough  consumption.  Here  you  caimot 
finish  these  modest  buildings  for  want 
of  lumber." 

Suddenly  something  dawned  on  me. 
At  that  time  I  remembered  a  report  I 
had  in  my  office  which  had  to  do  with 
a  shipment  of  lumber  from  Portland, 
Coos  Bay,  and  other  points  on  the  Oregon 
coast,  to  the  eastern  shore.  It  cites  the 
difference  in  shipping  cost  between 
Canadian  ports,  Vancouver.  B.C..  to 
points  on  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Ore- 
gon points.  One  of  the  places  where 
there  is  no  comparative  cost  is  Puerto 
Rico.  It  is  so  expensive,  because  of  the 
prohibitive  Jones  Act,  for  us  to  ship  lum- 
ber to  Puerto  Rico  that  we  have  not 
shipped  any  there  for  several  years,  and 
Canada  has  the  market. 

Well,  I  clapped  my  hands  and  I  said 
to  Mr.  McDaniel.  "That  reminds  me." 
He  said,  "We  went  down  to  San  Juan 
and  bought  up  all  the  2  l^  12's  they 
had.  You  just  cannot  get  enough  lum- 
ber." He  said.  "In  fact,  you  see  a  piece 
there  that  is  sawed  off."  I  said.  "Give  it 
to  me.  What  does  it  say  on  this  2  by  12 
to  be  used  for  the  Peace  Corps?"  It  says. 
"Canada."  All  the  lumber  they  have 
used  to  build  that  plant  had  come  from 
Canada,  because  of  the  shipping  costs. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  offered, 
as  one  solution,  and  I  think  a  major  one. 
to  afford  some  relief  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  the  Northwest,  repeal  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  restrictive  Jones  Act.  which 
would  prevent  that  very  thing  from 
happe>#ng. 

However,  the  address  by  the  Honorable 
Lykdon  B.  Johnson.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers at  Barranquitas.  P.R..  is  probably 
even  more  important. 

We  moved  from  one  Peace  Corps  camp 
to  another,  again  by  helicopter.  We 
landed  in  some  very  sticky  red  clay  mud, 
wiped  off  our  shoes,  and  went  to  a  branch 
of  the  Inter-American  University,  where 
a  commencement  address  was  to  be  given 
by  our  Vice  President  to  the  graduates 
in  the  Peace  Corps.  This  is  the  Vice 
President's  speech: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  see — 
as  one  newspaper  editorial  described  you 
recently — "a  real  live  Peace  Corps  volunteer." 

I  want  to  make  two  promises. 

Nimiber  1 — I  will  be  brief.  I  remember 
very  well  the  story  of  the  commencement 
speaker  who  was  Just  beginning  his  address 
when  an  elderly  lady  marched  down  and 
seated  herself  directly  beneath  him  in  front 
of  the  roetnim.  She  opened  up  a  small  kit. 
assembled  the  various  parts  of  a  rather  elab- 
orate hearing  mechanism,  and  attached  it  to 
here  ears.  She  listened  for  10  minutes,  sud- 
denly took  off  the  earpieces,  unscrewed  the 
mechanism,  packed  it  neatly  in  Its  little  box, 
and  sat  with  her  hands  folded  In  her  lap 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  speech. 


Nimibcr  2 — I  flatly  refuse  to  uk  you.  ""Why 
did  you  Join  the  Peace  Corps ?"  I  undar- 
stand  you  expect  that  question  now — ^for  the 

1.000th  time.  Let  me  suggest  the  next  time 
someone  asks  you  that  question,  simply  turn 
It  around — ^llke  Thoreau  turned  ■meraon's 
question  around.  Emerson  had  paid  a  vlalt 
to  his  friend  In  the  Concord  Jail,  "^y  dear 
Thoreau."  Bmerson  said,  "why  are  you  hsre?" 
To  which  Thoreau  replied:  "My  dear  ■mer- 
son.  why  are  you  not  here?" 

In  a  sense  you — cmd  the  hondreda  of  other 
Peace  Corps  volunteers — ^have  turned  that 
question  around  on  the  reet  of  us. 

You  have  stirred  our  conedenoe  ■"4  we 
have  been  asking  ourselves— for  the  last  U 
months  now — Why  didn't  we  do  this  before? 
It  has  been  such  a  tremendous  suooeae— why 
did  we  wait  so  long  to  give  young  people  a 
chance  to  win  the  peace  as  so  often  they 
have  won  our  wars?" 

Every  time  I  see  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 
I  tc-^ltze  again  that  what  Emerson  said  Is 
true — that  "the  true  civilization  Is,  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops. 
but  the  kind  of  man  that  the  country  turns 
out." 

AU  of  us  are  protid  of  you.  We  are  also 
proud  of  the  society  that  can  produce  men 
and  women  like  you. 

Each  of  you  is  the  answer  to  a  question 
others  have  been  asking  about  the  United 
States:  "What  kind  of  peraon  does  the 
United  States  produce?" 

Many  of  you  will  be  working  where  no 
citizen  of  this  country  has  even  traveled — 
much  less  lived  for  a  years.  Tou  will  be  tha 
flrst  contact  the  people  there  will  have  with 
our  society.  Their  attitude  toward  us  will 
be  shaped  by  your  attitude  toward  them. 

Tou  are.  of  course,  not  going  as  a  high 
presstu'e  "salesman."  But  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, your  presence  will  help  shape 
the  way  other  people  feel  about  our  funda- 
mental values.  Tou  wlU  either  give  mean- 
ing to  or  you  wlU  disclose  as  hollow  our 
concern  for  the  worth  of  every  individual, 
our  belief  in  Justice,  our  self-relianoe,  our 
devotion  to  constitutional  government,  and 
our  commitment  to  the  equality  of  man- 
kind. 

This  is  why  you  are  all  objects  of  our 
faith.  Tou  are  the  basis  of  what  has  been 
called  "a  completely  new,  oOlclal  gamble  by 
the  United  States." 

Because  each  of  you  Is  a  distinct  Indi- 
vidual, carefully  chosen  and  w^  trained, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  success  of 
the  Peace  Corps  rides  or  falls  with  you. 

If  you  faU  In  the  city  or  vlliage  or  farm 
of  Latin  America  where  you  will  be  work- 
ing, the  people  will  not  ask:  "But  how  art 
the  volunteers  doing  In  Africa  with  the 
Peace  Corps?"  A  personal  failure  wherever 
you  serve  wm  not  be  obscured — In  the  eyes 
of  the  people  with  whom  you  are  working 
and  whom  you  serve — by  a  personal  suoeeas 
somewhere  else  In  the  world.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  you  will  be  the  Peace  Corps 
wherever  you  are. 

But  I  would  also  remind  you  that  you 
are  part  of  a  greater  team. 

There  are  1,300  volunteers  overseas  today. 
They  are  serving  In  15  countries. 

You  are  part  of  the  Peace  Corps — a  body 
of  men  and  women  with  a  conmu>n  direc- 
tion: the  service  of  others.  CoUectlvely 
you  are  making  a  greater  peacetime  Impact 
on  history — and  the  future  of  the  world — 
than  any  single  generation  in  my  lifetime. 

The  new  frontiers — ^where  Individual  men 
and  women  can  Influence  and  shape  events 
more  directly  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world — are  not  only  In  Washington. 

They  are  also  in  the  new  nations  where 
men  and  women  are  awaking  to  seek  a  new 
life. 

The  new  frontiers  run  wherever  you  will 
be  serving. 

Wherever  that  may  be,  you  will  be  pro- 
viding a  very  distinct  personal  touch   to 
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Amarlcan  pollcjr.  Pampblete.  radio  broad- 
cMts.  fllma,  M  fine  •■  they  are,  are  Ivfely 
Impersonal. 

To  commtinlcate  our  ooncem  and  Intcr- 
eat.  to  express  In  an  awakening  land  the 
values  of  a  tree  and  plurallBtlc  sode^, 
people  must  work  wlUx  people,  people  must 
teach  people. 

Human  being*  and  human  values  are  what 
democracy  la  all  about.  If  we  fall  to  carry 
that  spirit  abroad,  we  will  fall.  Indeed. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  not  attempting  to 
tranq;>lant  a  culture  to  the  milllona  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world's  underdeveloped  nations 
who  are  only  now  beginning  to  ask  what  can 
be  theirs  in  terms  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursiUt  of  happiness.  Their  way  of  life  must 
be  Just  that — their  own. 

But  what  you  can  carry  is  a  spirit,  a  con- 
cept, an  atUtude  that  says  to  these  people: 
"We  know  what  you  are  up  against.  We  have 
climbed  this  way,  too.  We  can  understand 
your  dreams  because  they  are  still  our 
dreams.  We  know  your  aspirations  and  your 
detormlnations  and  we  want  to  share  what 
we  know  and  what  we  have  if  It  will  help 
you." 

In  the  long  r\m  Anterica's  people  and  her 
aplrit  will  be  her  greatest  contributions  to 
the  accelerating  developing  of  new  nations. 

As  de  Tooquevllle  said:  "The  Americans 
have  all  a  lively  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of 
man,  they  Judge  that  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge must  necessarily  be  advantageous,  and 
the  consequences  of  Ignorance  fatal:  they 
all  consider  society  as  a  body  In  a  state  of 
Improvement,  humanity  as  a  changing  scene, 
tn  which  nothing  is.  or  ought  to  be.  perma- 
nent; and  they  admit  that  what  appears  to 
them  today  to  be  good,  may  be  superseded 
by  something  better  tomorrow." 

This  is  the  rpirlt  of  our  own  Revolution. 
We  started  it  200  years  ago  and  it  is  sweep- 
ing the  soutbem  balf  of  tbe  globe  today. 
What  we  told  and  showed  tbem  they  could 
have,  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  now  de- 
manding. 

Each  of  you  will  help  them  to  achieve 
their  ambitions. 

Earlier  I  said  I  would  not  ask  you:  "Why 
did  you  Join  the  Peace  Corps?" 

I  think  I  know  what  prompted  most  of 
you  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  try 
to  frame  in  words  what  has  been  a  very  pri- 
vate  affair. 

I  think  you  volunteer  because  of  a  per- 
sonal private  virtue  tbat  lies  in  your  own 
conscience. 

In  a  free  society  men  and  women  are 
guided  not  by  the  dictum  of  the  state  or 
even  by  the  dogma  of  any  particular  religious 
creed.  Tbey  are  motivated  by  their  own 
conscience,  by  inner  convictions  that  are 
deeply  personal. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  we  in  America — ' 
especially  you  in  the  Peace  Corps — are  so 
very  different  from  our  own  adversaries. 

Their  way  of  life  tolerates  no  private  pur- 
suit of  individual  conscience. 

Our  society  enshrines  that  pursiilt  as  the 
basis  of  all  freedom.  Higher  than  the  state, 
we  say  and  we  believe.  Is  the  personal  exer- 
cise   of    individual    choice. 

To  defend  this  we  will  give  everything  we 
have. 

I  think  this  is  why  you  have  volunteered. 
Toxirs  is  the  pursuit  "not  of  profit  or  of 
pleasure  but  of  principle." 

You  and  your  ambition  to  serve  represent 
the  very  best  that  is  America. 

We  are  all  in  your  eternal  debt;  this  room, 
this  people,  this  land,  and  the  people  and 
nation  where  you  will  serve. 

God  bless  you. 

As  our  Vice  President,  representing 
our  flag  and  our  Government,  carried 
that  inspirational  message  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  who  were  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Peru  and  Ecuador  to  woik 
as  dedicated  volunteers,  we  all  sat  and 


listened  with  real  emotion.  Perhaps  onr 
biggest  surprise  and  greatest  deligtjt 
came  when  the  vdimteers  marched  up. 
as  they  would  in  any  school  commencQ- 
ment,  and  the  Vice  President  handed 
them  their  sheepskins.  Among  the  group 
there  were  many  who  were  past  midcQe 
age.  There  were  grandmothers  aajd 
many  gray -haired  men  and  women  i)i 
the  group.  As  I  sat  by /Mr.  Yeoman$. 
the  Director  of  Training  for  the  Peaije 
Corps,  I  asked  him  particularly  aboiit 
the  older  volunteers  in  the  group.  Thajr 
stories  are  among  the  most  touchitug 
stories  of  America.  There  were  people 
who  had  left  thriving  businesses.  Theije 
was  a  plumbing  contractor  who  wished 
to  contribute  his  lifetime  of  experience 
and  know-how  to  help  in  tliat  wortfciy 
cause. 

In  my  remarks  about  the  A.T.  &  T.  aed 
the  satellite  bill  I  referred  to  the  lobby. 
I  selected  portions  of  the  book  "Yankee 
From  the  West"  by  Senator  Wheeler 
which  dealt  with  Senator  Wheeler's  ex- 
perience with  lobbies  and  their  influence 
on  life  in  America,  particularly  on  Uie 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Oiie 
could  become  rather  cynical  about  what 
group  in  America  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  Is  it  the  consumers — the 
people,  in  other  words — of  America  Or 
the  great  vested  interests? 

After  all.  what  is  government  till 
about?  I  think  all  of  us  would  agr^e 
that  people  make  up  government.  Ytt 
in  this  Congress  proposed  legislation  ht^s 
been  introduced  that  would  have  befln 
for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number  pi 
people,  and  has  gone  down,  in  my  opin- 
ion, before  the  power  of  a  very  impressWe 
lobby.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  urged  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
health  care  bill  for  the  benefit  of  our 
elders.  It  would  have  been  for  the  ber«- 
fit  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  be  they  old  or  young.  becau$e 
youngsters  will  some  day  be  oldsters.  I 
fully  believe  that  the  bill  was  defeated 
because  of  a  powerful  lobby  fightilig 
against  it. 

We  have  all  seen  the  Impact  of  tile 
sugar  lobby  upon  this  body  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  imposed  its  will  in  oj})- 
position  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coi>- 
sumers  who  must  pay  more  for  sug$r 
than  they  otherwise  would  be  required 
to  pay.  The  sugar  lobby  has  brou^t 
about  an  investigation  into  the  status  Of 
lobbies  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  people  Of 
the  United  States  is  effective  control  of 
drugs.  It  is  of  importance  to  them  to 
known  that  the  drugs  which  they  take  to 
relieve  them  of  pain  or  help  cure  thein 
of  some  ailment  represent  the  utmost 
in  safety  protection,  with  no  undesirable 
side  effects. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mir. 
Kefauver]  has  labored  diligently  witth 
other  members  of  his  committee  for  mofe 
than  2  years  to  bring  about  some  legis- 
lation for  the  control  of  such  drugs  and 
the  relinquishment  of  patents  on  drugs 
so  that  perhaps  we  could  have  a  little 
to  say  about  the  price  of  them.  Certain 
life-giving  and  life-saving  drugs  are  pn)- 
hibited  to  certain  members  of  our  popu- 
lation because  of  the  cost. 
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In  my  opinion,  effective  lobb3ing  by 
great  pharmaceutical  houses  has  de- 
feated the  consumer  and  the  general 
public  in  that  area  of  legislation. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  a  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  some  time  back  and 
is  now  on  the  House  side.  It  is  known  as 
the  wilderness  bill.  As  we  are  proposing 
to  preserve  the  development  of  space, 
so  likewise  that  bill  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  preserve  on  our  earth 
some  areas  under  Government  control 
so  that  people  might  gro  to  them  for  rec- 
reation. They  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  some  of  our  country  as  it  was 
in  the  early  days  before  there  was  such 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  beauty 
in  great  forested  hillsides  and  moun- 
tains. 

I  believe  that  that  bill  has  not  been 
debated  and  considered  by  the  House 
because  of  the  powerful  lobby  of  lumber 
Interests,  which  does  not  wish  to  see  it 
enacted.  I  differ  with  some  of  those 
who  are  in  agreement  with  me  on  the 
satellite  bill  regarding  our  President's 
proposal  that  a  withholding  tax  be 
I  laced  on  income  from  dividends  and 
interest,  so  that  the  Government  might 
be  able  to  collect  the  taxes  already  due 
it — not  a  new  tax — to  help  pay  for  some 
of  the  research  and  missile  launching  in 
which  our  countrj'  is  engaged.  I  believe 
that  the  savings  and  loan  companies, 
a  powerful  lobby,  exerted  pressure  to  have 
that  portion  of  the  lax  bill  removed. 

I  am  a  member  oi  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
hesitate  to  add  that  half  of  the  name  of 
the  committee  is  "Forestry."  because  we 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  having 
forestry  matters  considered  by  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  worked  diligently  on  a  bill 
which  in  my  opinion  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  help  the  con5umcrs  of  America 
and  cet  us  out  of  the  b  nd  we  arc  in  with 
th.s  vast  farm  prorrram.  a  b  11  which  our 
Piesident  wanted,  but  wh  ch  I  believe  a 
powerful  lobby,  the  Farm  Bureau,  which 
is  interested  in  big  corporate  farms  more 
than  in  individual  faims.  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  kilLn!?. 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  the  oil  industry, 
the  depletion  allowance,  and  so  on.  I 
have  mentioned  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ad  infinitum. 

I  ra'.hcr  resent  some  of  my  colleagues 
implying  that  I.  a  loyal  Democrat,  am 
opposing  my  President  in  taking  the 
position  I  have  taken  today  on  the  bill. 
I  have  •supported  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  asainst  powerful  lobbies, 
in  support  of  his  health  care  bill,  educa- 
tion bills,-''tax  bills,  and  so  forth. 

I  restrained  myself  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks  because  I  wanted  to  get  on 
with  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  but  it  was 
a  great  temptation  to  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI,  who 
was  greatly  concerned  about  not  hearing 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  we  are  con- 
sidering. He  was  present,  but  he  de- 
layed hearing  about  it  by  talking  for 
some  time  when  I  was  ready  to  speak. 
He  also  chastised  us  by  saying  that  this 
legislation  is  wanted  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
a  few  days  ago.    I  noted  that  he  was 
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not  very  much  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  have  enacted  a 
health  care  bill  for  our  elderly  citizens. 
It  is  rather  peculiar  that  he  should  use 
that  admonition  against  us  today,  when 
he  so  vehemently  and  magnificently  and, 
I  must  add,  succesafullly,  underto(A  to 
kill  an  administration  biU. 

When  I  was  a  schoolteacher  I  used  to 
teach  English.  I  remember  a  quotation 
I  used  to  give:  an  example  of  anticlimax 
in  writing.    That  statement  was: 

Oh.  deer,  what  shall  I  do? 

I  have  lost  my  beau  and  lipstick  too. 

A  man  standing  here  in  the  Senate, 
as  I  have  stood  here  today,  would  begin 
to  show  a  5  o'clock  shadow.  I  feel  that 
I  have;  lost  my  lipstick  too,  and  that  Is 
unforgivable  for  a  female  Member  of 
this  organization. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  199  Leg  I 


Alkea 

AUott 

Anderson 

BarUett 

Beau 

Euh 

Eyrd,  Va. 

B>T(i.  W  Va. 

Capehart 

Carl.-on 

Case 

Chavez 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Douglu 

E'.lpnder 

Engle 

Ervln 

Ooldwkter 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

Hert 


Rartke 

Hayden 

Hlrkenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

Hruske 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Johnston 

.'  ordan 

Keatlnc 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Liauscbe 

I^-^Dg.  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Mngnuson 

Men' field 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamar* 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Monroney 


Morse 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

PftBtore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertaon 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathen 

Smith.  Matt. 

S-nlth.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUey 

Wllllama.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Tarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  Senate  will  receive  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  3788.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  U.S.  vessel  Alaska  to  the  State 
of  California  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
department  of  fish  and  game  of  such  State; 
and 

H.R.  7336.  An  act  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  oysters  by  propagation  of  disease- 
resistant  strains,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  10802)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  SO,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  8  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  ot 
the  committee  ot  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11737)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  operation;  construction 
of  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  I>resi- 
dent  pro  tempore : 

H.R.  3139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Calvin  Taylor; 

HJl.  2804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irene  Ratajczak; 

H.R.  3000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Mln 
Wong; 

Hil.  3501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hasmlk  Arzoo; 

H.R  3821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivy 
Gwendolyn  Myers; 

H.R.  4718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Kusulja; 

H  R.  6833.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Prantl- 
eek  TiEler; 

HJl.8141.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  re- 
lating to  depository  libraries; 

Hll.8214.  An  act  to  permit  the  uee  of 
certain  construction  tools  actuated  by  ex- 
plosive charges  In  construction  activity  on 
the  U.S.   Capitol    Grounds; 

H  Jl.  8992.  An  act  to  amend  certain  ad- 
ministrative provisions  of  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  In  the  Veterana'  Ad- 
ministration; 

H.R.  9186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bladlo 
Arls  (also  known  as  Eladlo  Arls  CarvaUo) ; 

H Jl.  9522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  VS.  Marine  Corps  who  in- 
curred losses  pursuant  to  the  cancellation 
of  a  permanent  change  of  station  movement; 

HJt.  10069.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of 
Utle  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  reUtlng  to 
prosthetic  research  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; 

H.R.  10184.  An  act  to  amend  section  130(a) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  re- 
constitute   the    eastern    judicial    district    of 
Wisconsin    to    Include    Menominee    Cotmtv 
WU.; 

H.R.  10525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
L.  Qulnn; 

H.R.  11127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

HH.  11735.  An  act  authorizing  the  change 
In  name  of  the  Beardstown,  ni.,  flood  control 
project,  to  the  Sid  Simpson  flood  control 
fH-oJect;  and 

H  J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  formed  by  Terminus  D«un  on  the 
Kaweah  River  In  Callfon^la  as  L«ke  Kaweah. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansiteld  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 


a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  puipotes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
Telstar  experiment  has  captured  the 
Imagination  of  people  everywhere.  We 
now  have  dramatic,  firsthand  evidence 
of  the  vast  potential  of  a  satellite  com- 
m.unicatlons  system  for  instantaneous 
transmission  of  both  voice  communica- 
tion and  live  television  to  any  spot  on  the 
globe. 

This  experiment  demonstrates  that  the 
technical  obstacles  to  a  workable  sys- 
tem can  be  overcome  with  cooperation 
between  nations.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  focuses  attention  upon  the  many  com- 
plex political  and  economic  problems 
Incident  to  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system  which  are  as  yet 
unresolved. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  pending  motion  for  coa- 
sideration  contains  a  declaration  of  pol- 
icy in  the  following  words: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  eeUbUah,  In 
conjimctlon  and  In  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  a 
commercial  communications  satellite  system, 
as  part  of  an  Improved  global  communica- 
tions network,  which  will  serve  public  needs 
and  national  objectives,  which  will  serve 
the  conmiunlcatlon  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  and  which  wlU 
contribute  to  world  peace  and  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  declara- 
tion, I  am  confident,  expresses  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  erf  all  of  our  people.  In 
my  view,  however,  the  biU  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  pending  motion  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  does  not  con- 
stitute an  appropriate  vehicle  for  their 
realization. 

The  development  of  a  usable  global 
satellite  communications  system  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  race  into  space.  As 
such,  it  is  inextricably  woven  Into  the 
fabric  of  the  cold  war  struggle. 

We  seek  to  reach,  and  win,  the  minds 
of  men  all  around  the  globe.  A  satellite 
communications  network  will,  I  believe, 
shrink  the  world  for  the  transmission  of 
words  and  ideas.  Just  as  modem  air  and 
surface  transportation  facilities  have 
shrunk  it  in  terms  of  the  transport  of 
persons  and  things. 

The  stakes  in  the  contest  for  conquer- 
ing spsu^  are  very  high.  The  objectives 
are  national  and  international  in  scope. 
To  achieve  victory  in  this  race,  we  must 
marshal  the  technological  resources  of 
the  Nation  to  an  extent  that  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment representing  the  whole  people 
in  a  truly  national  effort.  Moreover,  the 
utilization  of  a  facility  such  as  is  con- 
templated must  be  amenable  to  the  broad 
requirements  of  the  national  interest, 
unhindered  by  the  entirely  legitimate, 
but  necessarily  narrower,  concepts  of  the 
profit  motive. 

Broad  questions  of  national  policy  are 
Involved.  They  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
resolved  by  a  superficial  discussion  of  the 
inherent  advantages  of  a  private  enter- 
prise economy,  to  which  I  am  dedicated. 
The  crucial  questions  are:  How  can  an 
adequate  communication  satellite  net- 
work be  most  effectively,  most  success- 
fully and  most  expeditiously  attained. 
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and  how  can  soeh  a  system,  oxtee  devel- 
oped, best  serve  the  national  Interest? 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  report  of 
the  CkHnmlttee  on  Seienoe  and  Astronau- 
tics made  to  the  Houae  of  Reinieaenta- 
tives  on  October  11,  IMl.  I  am  reading 
beginning  on  page  30: 

A  single  BynctoronooB  aatelUte  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  could  eoncrtvably  Mtisfy 
much  of  the  demand  where  the  demand  >^ 
greatest.  From  an  economic  standpoint  this 
might  aiq>ear  to  be  the  most  logical  thing 
to  do.  However,  there  are  comjielllng  rea- 
sons In  addition  to  economic  considerations 
for  the  establishment  of  a  truly  global  sys- 
tem, mostly  International  political  reasons. 
To  begin  with,  modem  communications  facil- 
itles  are  generally  regarded  as  offering  Im- 
portant enoouzmgement  to  accelerate  devel- 
opment of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  an  express  objective  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  In  this  connection,  the  President 
recently  stated: 

"I  am  anxious  that  this  new  technology 
be  applied  to  serve  the  rapidly  expanding 
communications  needs  of  this  and  other  na- 
tions on  •  global  basis,  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  those  of  this  hemisphere  and 
newly  developing  nations  throughout  the 
world." 

As  a  part  of  the  UJS.  technical  assistance 
program,  the  Government  might  agree  to 
build  the  required  grouhd  facUitiea  in  ooun- 
trlee  where  the  volume  of  trafflc  would  not 
aoonomloally  Justify  their  participation  in 
the  lyitent. 

Za  addition,  there  Is  a  growtiig  recogni- 
tion of  the  faot  that  the  image  of  a  modern 
induatrlal  nation  U  to  a  oonaldtrahle  exttnt 
r«a«e«ad  by  lit  aehlavameali  la  epaoe  lech- 
aolQgy,  TM  Aevalopiaaat  of  alleoUve  oom- 
mualoaUoaa  utaUita  viatMM  by  tha  UnitaA 
•talM  batata  any  othar  nation  not  only  wUl 
tt»  a  iramatlo  Aamonstvation  of  Ain«rt«an 
•otantifta  an«  taclinaH«laai  •apabiUtivav  bwt 
tt  Mwpwrty  a»Hnta<  ta  MtMy  %ha  vamiaMnio 

aMMMaly  AMMvaMt  la  tiM  imiwavanwn^  v4 


have  to  be  determined.  Operation  of  tbi9 
system  In  the  space  environment  raises  adj 
dltlonal.  questions  of  international  control^ 
ICoreover.  negotiations  will  have  to  be  coa-» 
ducted  for  establishment  oi  necessarj^ 
ground  facilities  on  foreign  soil,  and  arrange* 
ments  must  be  made  for  compatibility  <rt 
equipment  components  manufactured  ant) 
used  in  various  cotintries. 

Unless  It  is  very  clear  to  all  other  nation* 
that  it  Li  to  their  benefit  to  cooperate  in  Us^ 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  space  comf 
munications    system,    negotiations    will    bt 
prolonged    and    frustrating    and    the    great 
promise  of   the  system   may  be  delayed,  of 
perhaps  never  fully  realized.    Thus,  any  syti- 
tem  which  fails  to  promote  the  world  pua>- 
lie   good    or  does   not   take    into   conslderat- 
tion  the  national  interests  and   aspiration^ 
of  other  countries  cannot  be  expected  to  rti- 
ceive  the  supf>ort  and  cooperation  which  i|s 
essential  to  the  creation  of  a  viable  systea^. 
This  new  medium  will  place  added  burdenis 
upon  diplomacy  for  whereas  most  interna- 
tional  problems  in   the  past   arose  betweeh 
states  having  common  boundaries  or  which 
were  otherwise  in  close  proximity,  epnce  com- 
munications will  bring  into  direct  and  im- 
mediate   contact    all    the    widely   separat^fi 
states  of  the  world.     On  the  positive  sldf, 
this  new  intimacy  among  the  natioi^i  of  the 
world  could  help  to  bring  about  greater  un- 
derstanding and  improved  relations  for  tpl 
mankind. 

Mr,  QRUENING.  Mr.  President.  w^U 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  OORK,   In  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  mei-ely  wanted  ^o 
Mcerlaln  from  what  that  waa  quoteti. 
X  think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  CORK.  X  am  slad  to  state  it  aetiin 
to  the  Senator,  It  la  oo)Uaine<)  in  a 
r«po)t  of  the  Committ««  on  Science  and 
A»Urw>«uM«t  of  tt\©  Ho«s<?  of  Rep|«^- 
•wvtaU^faa,  Itth  Ci>ngraM,  an<i  U  anUtH<i 
""CMMAat^likl  A(VP)t««l  iwu  of  Hpaca  eo#  • 

1 1^4  »om<?tt\ini  \a*ik  than  a  iv*»i*  tM\\ 
(^  U*its  \»M^  I  t\»\iw«  U  i<u  <^Hm\»\M\t  ^  4^- 


W  t»o«*  «^»  F*tWH»  MM\t»»  at  a  WW*    Vj^'^)^^^  1^«^««\^  .^  vu lw\  »^^^;  W. J^ J^lJjt^ 


iMMi^kM^ia  IV  tHa  laofw^a  at  Um  mWim 

MM^aiaai  kofinti  iMth  aU  tha  pMMaaiula 
aiMl  attnUat  iUbpUNM^tloika  wMab  wa^  low 
therefraakv 

tn  aiMttion  ta  Iha  abova,  the  elTfeCUv*  um 
of  eoaamunicatloiM  •atalttta  lystMne  wtU  by 
their  vary  natura  raquira  Initrnational  eo* 
opatattoa  on  an  unpraacdaaMl  seala.  Uh' 
Uka  present  IntimatHmal  eommualeatlons 
taeUltiM  whieb  aarva  point-to-point  tar- 
minals,  oommualcatlons  aatelUte  systems 
will  be  unique  in  that  most  or  all  of  the 
globe  can  be  served.  To  the  extent  that  the 
system  someday  may  be  used  for  general 
broadcasting  purposes,  questions  of  censor- 
ship of  program  content  for  propaganda  and 
other  possibly  objectionable  material  may 
well  be  ralaed.  Agreement  on  frequency  al- 
locations and  codes  of  operation  will  be  com- 
plicated by  different  standards  of  broad- 
casting among  thc  natlons  of  the  world,  and 
participating  countries  must  arrange  for 
compatibility  with  existing  systems.  World- 
wide technical  standards  of  operation  will 
have  to  l>e  agreed  upon  to  protect  local  com- 
munleatloiu    from    Interference,    and    vice 


Problems  of  private  vis-a-vis  government 
utUlBatton  may  have  to  be  solved  before 
broad  agreements  can  be  reached.  Similarly, 
any  proposed  military  use.  even  on  a  lease- 
line  basis,  could  cause  some  disagreements. 

Allocation  ot  costs  among  governments. 
and   between    governments   and   tisers,   will 


10  U\a  «\li^t\liok\  of  th<^  «H\a^ 

MTv  onWNirK^.   I  <hat\lt  \i\p  »MM^» 
Wr.   U  w*ttMi  \o  »*  mK>»i  »y*^titt<^»\t  oh<t 

mo8t«]nQu«iitv 

M\\  QOME.  Mi\  Pii^d«nU  a  ei1}(\l 
daal  mor«  ta  involved  her«  than  i*  m^ 
voIv«d  in  the  instaUaUon  of  a  dometiic 
communlcfttlons  system.  The  propoied 
•ystem,  by  Ita  very  natui^.  is  interna- 
tional in  scope.  Aside  from  technical 
corwideratlons.  It  can  be  installed  ottily 
after  successful  completion  of  extensive 
political  negotiations  with  many  other 
nations.  Obviously,  international  usti  of 
a  satellite  system  will  require  wave- 
length agreements  and  the  installation 
of  various  ground  terminal  facilities. 
botJi  foreseeable  and  perhaps  unfore- 
seeable, in  other  countries.  Neither  this 
bill,  nor  any  other  bill,  can  give  to  the 
proposed  private  corporate  monopoly 
the  necessary  authority  to  constructi  or 
operate  facilities  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

Who  is  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  arrangements  for  instaJQa- 
tion  of  these  facilities  to  be  constructed 
abroad,  and  such  other  agreements  as 
development  of  this  promising  netviork 
may  require?  And  who  will  negotiataion 
the  part  of  the  other  countries  involvitd? 
Should  the  pending  bill  be  enacted  we 


will  have  vested  in  a  private  corporation 
the  resiwnsibility  for  conducting,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  negotiations 
with  tnany  nations  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  If  we  take  such  ill-advised 
action.  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  we 
would  be  the  only  nation  involved  to  do 
so.  In  other  words,  other  nations  would 
be  represented  by  the  governments  of 
those  countries  while  a  private  corpora- 
tion would  be  the  agent  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  attempt  to  secure,  in  the 
successful  securing  of,  or  in  the  failure 
to  secure  the  international  cooperation 
necessary  to  bring  a  global  satellite  com- 
munications system  into  being. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  successfully  in 
the  past  by  our  domestic  communica- 
tions carriers  for  an  international  hook- 
up of  conventional  coimnunications 
systems.  We  are  dealing  here  not  with 
a  subterranean  cable  connecting  tele- 
phone switchboards  but  with  a  complex 
intricate  system  to  be  installed  In  the 
environment  of  space.  Until  such  time 
as  the  overall  principles  of  Jurisdiction, 
use.";,  and  rights  in  space  have  been  more 
clearly  established,  negotiations  relative 
to  use  of  space  will  necc5.«:ar;ly  have  to 
be  conducted  on  a  Rovcrnmcnt-to-gov- 
ernment  level.  And  even  after  that, 
cont  inucd  j!overnmcnt-to-:;ovcrnment 
ntt'ioements  and  cooperation  ar«  likely 
to  be  necessary,  if  this  kind  of  communl- 
rat  ton  system  is  to  be  brouuht  to  feoii- 
ble  fruition. 

Proix>nents  of  thc  bill  argue  that  the 
nc:  oiiatluiui  to  b<^  had  with  otlier  ooun- 
lrh\s  «nd  eniiuos  involva  sucl\  tiilnta  as 
aUoeatlon  of  fvv<i\ieneles  anvi  aUo<^tio»\ 
u(  Qu»t.  and  thut  t)««««  nvtiouwuut^a  will 
in-  aimilav  lo  ih**  >MN»«iiaH^vn.>  nuw  fuo* 
*ivuM*H<  by  dvm>«it«a  wfcriH»^<*  vvHh  Ihalr 
fvM^«u  \v«nUM^<U     W   l>  \^^\•'  Mw^^ 
U««>M^  Uwm*  MMwavg  ^m^v'r^  \\\  a  b^auH»)«>* 
\v^^  \sMHm«^«i^'ai  »\a^«v,  w(U  i>*^  »vsh\I«oHk^ 
Mm   thia  Vkl'^  «ivr  h<>«N4<AU<v«\  VkU)  Mo  I 
e^m^e  \mul  advt  au  «\v«^^U  a\r«Hik«iii<M\l 
i^an  ^iw*»V  »^ee>\ha»*^  ^M'  ^i^*'^  d<\vKN4MIH<>»\< 
and  uv«uiiaUoM\  of  «a\  uUeti\aUv\nai  aya> 
l<^\\    Tl\e  mtual  nr!i\>uaiio>Mi  wiil  ittxvSxt^ 
ln»rmftM^^«al  i><Mmea\,  rather  than  e^'sm* 
moixMal,  crniMdr ration.^. 

Tills  Is  ccrtalnb*  true  of  U\e  Intel  t\a- 
Hoi^al  Conference  on  Telecommunica- 
tions scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of 
1M3. 

Moreover,  tlie  uses  and  operation  of 
a  global  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem, considering  its  vast  Importance  in 
world  affairs,  will  doubtless  involve  deli- 
cate and  continued  international  negotia- 
tion and  agreement. 

There  is  one  point  which,  Judging  from 
some  of  the  testimony  at  committee 
healings,  appears  to  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  misunderstanding. 
The  pending  bill  would  create  a  private 
corporation  to  which  would  be  granted 
a  monopoly  on  XJS.  participation  In  a 
global  satellite  communications  system. 
But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  the  UJS.  Government  to  give 
to  this  proposed  corporation,  or  to  any- 
one, an  exclusive  right  of  ownership  or 
control  over  the  space  compoDents  of 
such  an  international  system,  or  control 
over  the  terminal  faciUties,  otlier  than 
tliose  in  the  United  States. 
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The  extent  of  ownership  and  control 
by  the  United  States  or  any  VS.  entity 
in  the  satellite  components  of  an  inter- 
national system  is.  as  yet.  undetermined. 
ThP  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that,  by 
tlie  pending  bill,  we  not  only  woold  con- 
vey to  a  private  corporatian  whatever 
rirhts  the  United  States  may  ultimately 
passess.  but  we  also  would  delegate  to  a 
private  corporation  the  authority  to 
Fpcak  for  the  United  States  in  the  ne- 
gotiations by  whicii  thoce  rights  may  be 
or  may  fail  to  be  achieved  and  deter- 
mined by  terms  of  multilateral  agree- 
ments or  treaties  concluded  with  many 
nations. 

Thc  negotiations  for  the  establishment 
of  a  global  system  will,  as  I  have  said, 
be  multilateral  In  nature.  Other  nations 
have  already  Joined  in  tlie  Telstar  ex- 
periment, to  which  I  have  referred  and 
which  has  broucht  satellite-transmitted 
televl8i(Ni  into  the  TV  sets  in  our  hving 
rooms.  Other  countries  are  planning  to 
participate  In  Project  Relay.  ar>other  ex- 
periment scheduled  hiter  this  3rear. 
These  arrangements,  ad  hoc  In  nature, 
arc  elementary  indeed  as  compared  with 
thc  arrangements  for  installation  and 
operauon  of  a  fully  operational  system. 

The  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  uneer- 
tatn.  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
world. 

X  di^roBs  to  aay  that  it  was  hoped  the 
Army  Advent  aystom  would  Mhltve  a 
highly  softhiatlMtad  system  whkh  might 
be  immuna  lo  )ammlag.  This,  howevw. 
has  not  yH  bfen  avMiiipnshfd.  1  am 
advised  by  teehnietans  that  the  diWeul- 
tUa  are  very  treat  Thf  Mteint«,  for  in- 
*t»uvee.  must  be  exli^mely  lai^a,  Thera 
l.^  a  <ju«v»iUvn  of  \tf\U\\»  a  into  vuhm>«^ 
wpbii  rvei^  ih(^  U  la  IM4  f^Haw  M^al 
It  w\»\»W  b»  (mmwT^e  (•  lammlM 

Ih^  iuhu>4^i)\a\al  MUi^Hki  UH(kMf«« 
Usv»\»  at  iha  mmal  i^aihmallwM  ami  ssi 
»h^  •^af*^hM^  pK  a  a*lt^l»if  f«iMim««i^« 
llrtiw  lyaHw  *»<*  t^vt^^ta  n^  l«dayV 
*pwl\i  WW  ton  tha  iRv^iiMffa  ^  l>»<^  at** 
iHWRMt  and  Mrtl^al  al>^n»^h  rJt  «  iMlitm 
l»  th*  d<iirT«  tvt  Mifrfan  n  enjfiy*  m  vifinft 
f!<l>KNpaihm  Thai  t\aU«n  whlrti  t«  nrai 
io  demonKtrattp  tta  lf^no)oitl«a)  and  <ko> 
nnmit  eapaetty  to  In.ttan  a  ttobal  aal* 
elMte  eommuntrathms  Rystem  and  to 
AS!«upe  for  lt«e!f  a  poattlon  of  major  In- 
fhwnw  m  tts  operation  and  control  will 
achieve  a  significant  victory.  Moreover, 
such  nation  ^ill  have  a  head  start  in  a 
system  of  global  communication  with 
potentials  now  not  fully  known  but 
surely  of  vast  Importance.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  being  first  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

But  whether  the  United  States  Is  to 
obtain  maximum  beneficial  results  from 
such  a  profrara.  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  foreign  relatfons.  depends  not  only 
upon  whether  we  are  first,  but  upon  what 
kind  of  aorstem  we  spoiasor.  Here  I  do 
not  refer  to  technical  matiera.  such  as 
the  oontrorergy  between  the  relaUve 
merits  of  a  hlgh-orMtlng  system  versus 
a  low-orMtfng  system,  although  ad- 
mittedly the  iJropcr  choice  in  this  regard 
may  veC  determine  whether  our  other 
objectives  ean  be  reached.  Prom  the 
*tandpatot  of  tntesnatiaDal  rdatioiis  to 
a  broad  context,  howerer.  we  must  insure 
that  the  type  of  system  we  sponsor  will 
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demonstrate  our  determination  to  estab- 
lish a  system  whose  benefits  will  be 
available  to  other  countries,  sis  well  as  our 
own.  It  must  be  worldwide  in  concept, 
and  must  not  appear  to  be  a  U.S.- 
centered  service  or  one  aolely  for  scttsh 
exurioitatkm. 

If  the  United  States  should  ffl-ad- 
vlsedly  undertake  to  achieve  agreement 
with  many  other  nations  for  allocation 
and  use  of  wavelengths  and  frequencies 
on  strictly  a  selfish  exploitation  basis.  I 
would  be  apprehensive  about  the  degree 
of  success  that  would  be  achieved. 

Above  all,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
demonstrate  that  the  U.S.  space  effort 
is  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  peaceful  pur- 
poses, and  that  we  are  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  other  nations  in  providing 
a  usable,  wortcabie  system  which  will 
bring  the  benefits  <rf  space  exploration  to 
all. 

Fortunately  the  technical  aspects  ap- 
pear to  assure  that  so  great  a  volimM  of 
transmission  would  be  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  feasible  global  satellite  com- 
munication system  that  after  the  cost  of 
launching  which  would  be  neoeasary  for 
our  own  purposes,  additional  facilities 
for  Uie  benefit  of  other  nations  might 
be  provided  at  litUc  addiUonal  coat 

If  a  U.S. -sponsored  aatelllte  system 
la  to  aerve  our  naUonal  Intersat. 
It  muat  be  so  deslgi>ed  and  so  operated 
M  to  support  our  other  foreitn  policy 
objectives  and  programs.  It  is  not  now 
posalble  to  outUnc  in  dotnU  all  of  the 
ways  la  whioh  auol)  a  ayatcm  oouid  aerve 
our  own  ivaUonal  inVrreaV  tl«»  9wm  »f 
fit^Hlom  and  the  cAusa  of  pMut^  But 
•«»0  obaervatiaM  are  lavrttnant. 

Much  hM  ba«^)  said  a^aul  iha  i)\K|Kir« 
la)KH^  \4  makuui  U  i^^MuMe  twt  iha  ab« 
wUM  una^nlev^lu«le^|  nauum  |«  m^f^Ml« 

^U«Um^UuM  a  MNM  \4  MM«r  MkU^Vki  li 

iMfte4 1»  iWM^  ftMitmn^  nMUditmuum. 
Hw  dw^^•h^^  m  *v»^l\  a  wall*?  Ii  «  m« 
Umwki  d««UKMV  iM^  U  wetMfe  l«  Me  alMMiM 

M\o^M  Um  (iMtaMMv  We  ttMidt  yur«ly 
uk\  the  baaia  of  whether  such  »arU«l|M<' 
itoA  Is  economlicany  feasible,  thai  te. 
turuAuble  for  a  ptivale  eorporatton, 
Mai^  UAtiouA  otitht  be  buUMaUoftlly 
exduded.  tt  we  pass  the  pending  blU, 
we  Will  entrust  to  a  private  BoiKW»y, 
organiaed  solely  for  proAt.  the  responsi- 
bility of  speaking  for  and  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  on  such  quet- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  criticiae  the 
principle  of  corporate  organization  for 
profit  and  profit  only.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagtics  win  concede  to  me  a  dedication 
to  the  private  aiterprise  system.  I  am 
dedicated  to  It.  But  I  think  it  has  its 
limitations  as  weU  as  very  great  uses 
and  lienefits.  I  should  like  to  read  from 
section  301  of  the  bOl,  on  page  30: 

There  i£  hereby  autbcirlaed  to  be  created  a 

communications  satellite  corporation  for 
pjToflt  wtilcli  win  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
Itsftment  of  the  TTnlted  States  GoTemment. 

I  read  that  section  to  illustrate  the 
pordy  private  character  of  ttie  proposed 
corporation  and  further  to  illustrate  that 

Its  sole  stated  objective  is  to  operate  for 
profit.    Many  corporations  are  organized 


for  the  purpose  of  maahig  a  pitrfK. 

am  glad  they  are.    I  am  glad  they 

eeed.  mit  the  crux  of  the  question  here 
is  whether  the  proposed  iloiial  system  of 
sateDtte  eommnnications  ean  be  achieved 
by  a  corporation  tliat  operates  aotetj  for 
profit.  It  does  not  foUow  that  the  profit 
motive  is  necessarily  on  all  fours  wftti 
our  national  aspirations  in  that  field. 
The  profit  motive,  laudaWe  as  ft  is,  has 
its  limitations.  That  motive  might  be 
InsuflBcient  to  a<*Ieve  and  extend  ttiis 
system,  and  provide  for  Its  otflization. 
Though  the  WU  specifically  provides  that 
the  proposed  corporation  would  not  be  an 
agency  or  establlshmer>t  of  the  VS.  Oov- 
emment.  as  I  have  cited  from  the  bffl.  It 
Is  nevertheless  proposed  to  make  the  pri- 
vate corporation  the  agent  of  the  UJB. 
Government  In  negotiations  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  matters  of  vast  Im- 
portance. It  is  proposed  we  depend  solely 
on  that  Idnd  of  odd  and  awkward  s<^eme 
for  the  achievement  of  our  aspirations 
for  a  global  satellite  commimicatioQ 
.system. 

We  have  been  striving  for  years  to 
o^Trcome  the  adverse  effects  of  exploUa- 
Uun  Uirough  the  medium  of  dollar  di- 
plomacy. Yet.  If  we  enact  the  pending 
bill,  wc  commit  and  tie  UJB.  partlelpft- 
tion  In  a  global  satellite  communication 
&)'ttem  to  areaa,  oountrlei.  poUelai.  and 
prosroms  where  and  through  which  there 
Is  a  dollar  to  be  made  by  a  privmu  UA. 
monopoly. 

Mr.  KKTAUVER,  Mr,  PreaMenV  wtM 
the  Senator  ytoM  for  a  quaaUonT 

Mr.  QOnc  X  am  tlad  %a  ylaM  far  a 
^uoaUoQ. 

Mr.  lUPAVynt  Naa  Mliha  Halt* 
mony  balwt  akaMHMAlliH«ma«»  tl  vanr 
okaar  \Kal  ttvli  »rl>Mkl»  MaiMiMky  wiM 
n«i  be  M^iat^nd  tM  ai\y  w%y  Ia  «aliA« 
Ualumi  a  ayalMK  at  MlattMa  ««Mi\Ml« 
•aU«M  l»  Ika  «a\M«»)M  MytM  al  Uia 
w^^,  MMk\  «i  y^ai  tti  AMMk  ftMlK 
Allwma^  Aata,  aifci^^any  alMr  »tam 
Um  vm  ttlaMa  %h%i«  ttim  li  Ilka  ivtal^ 
Ml  Mat  tar  Ilia  mmKi^  la  iMaw  ^  mi 
tdfmu  Ittow  Umm  %M  Uin  taihMM« 
nieauuh  with  IKaMf  b  ihai  mI  ifeia 
plain  tesumony  ot  iht  tnienttuh  oT  Ihli 
prtN>ate  eorporaUoa  trtl  It  gttiB  eonlral 
of  thto  lyttemt 

Mr.  QOIUL  In  rapty  la  Ihe  HunUon 
of  my  diatlnrilahad  aantor  aoUeaiut 
from  TenneMae.  thai  la  not  only  the  tee- 
tlmoay.  but  tt  Is  also  a  pswlatuu  U  the 
bill.     

Mr.  KEPAUVBR.  Mr.  President,  wfU 
the  Senator  yieM  for  another  questia|i? 

Mr.  OORE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  This  ia  quite  im- 
portant I  believe  the  Senator  is  de- 
livering the  most  Important  speech  that 
has  been  made  on  this  tmoe. 

Mr.  OORB.  I  thank  my  friend.  It  Is 
far  from  that. 

Mr.  KEFAyVER.  Is  ft  not  trUe  that 
Ed  Murrow.  of  tlie  UJSw  Informatlan 
Agency,  haa  said  that  a  satellite  oommu- 
nicationa  system  would  be  of  the  gicat- 
eat  poimW»ie  benefki  to  liim  and  to  the 
program  of  tiila  eaamtry  taa  traiKBiittiB« 
messages  and  Inf onnatlon  back  and  forth 
among  nations,  particularly  the  derrt- 
oping  natians,  wheie  his  Agency  is  do- 
ing so  mxKdi  woT^  that  he  has  stated 
that  In  return  for  this  giveaway  of  tax- 
payers' money  the  Government  should 
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•t  least  have  aome  reduced  rates  and 
some  cooceiglona  made  to  It.  but  tliat 
In  this  bm  none  was  made?  From  the 
tesUmoDjr  it  Is  clear  that  the  Gtovem- 
ment,  even  though  It  would  uw  the  sat- 
ellite commimicattons  system  a  thousand 
times  more  than  individuals,  would  have 
to  jmr  the  same  commercial  rate  as  any 
QprpoH^ation.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  OORE.  Before  I  rq>ly  to  this 
question  specifically,^  with  respect  to 
which  I  have  notations  as  to  llr.  Mur- 
row's  testimony.  I  should  like  to  ocm- 
tbiue  with  my  reply  to  the  first  question 
of  my  soaior  colleasue  from  Tennessee. 

It  may  be  very  profitable  to  operate  a 
satellite  communications  system  In  the 
North  Atlantic  community,  particularly 
a  telephone  system.  With  the  fiurther 
development  of  the  Common  Market, 
even  international  television  might  be 
very  profitable  for  our  econcxny.  How- 
ever. I  doubt  that  the  projection  of  the 
image  of  America  and  the  American  way 
of  life  to  Africa  and  South  America  would 
be  a  profitable  commercial  undertaking 
for  a  very  long  while;  and  yet  in  these 
areas  many  of  the  uncommitted  peoples 
of  the  world  live  today. 

This  Is  one  illustration  of  what  I  was 
trying  to  say  when  earlier  I  stated  that 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  in  this  promising  new  medi\un  of 
communication  may  not  be  measured  by 
the  necessarily  narrower  requirements  of 
a  proflt-and-loss  statement  of  a  private 
corporation.  This  is  not  to  criticize  the 
capitalistic  system  or  to  cdbdemn  the 
profit  motive.  It  is  to  say  fiiat  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  people  of  o\ir  coun- 
try may  not  accurately  and  solely  be 
measured  by  the  ability  of  a  private  cor- 
poration to  operate  solely  for  profit. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McNamaba  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfScer.) 

Mr.  OORE.  Now.  if  I  may  respond  to 
the  second  question.  I  should  like  to  cite 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Miu-row,  the  Direc- 
tor of  USIA,  in  which  capacity  he  is  per- 
forming with  great  ability,  distinction, 
and  achievement.  I  read  from  page  291 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  Senate: 

Mr.  MiTSHow.  We  earnestly  hope  the  Con- 
gress win  Include  in  the  legislation  authori- 
zation for  the  corporation  to  own  groimd 
stations.  This  makes  sense  economically 
and  also,  I  am  informed,  technically. 

It  Is  a  fair  appraisal  of  my  Agency  to  say 
that  we  are  Involved  In  communications  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  In  business  to 
satisfy  that  Incessant  and  Insatiable  curi- 
osity about  this  $uid  and  Its  people,  and  we 
further  engage  In  the  dlfflcult  and  deUcate 
art  of  explaining  abroad  the  policies  and 
practices  of  this  Government. 

I  mention  this  because  we  have  more  than 
a  mere  parochial  Interest  In  the  cost  of  In- 
ternational communications.  If  the  cost  of 
using  the  satellite  system  Is  high,  it  will  have 
the  same  disadvantage  of  other  present  sys- 
tems. The  high  cost  of  communications  re- 
duces the  volume  of  communications.  Oxir 
interest,  and  I  suggest  the  interest  of  this 
country.  Is  in  maximizing  commAinlcations 
with  other  lands  and  other  peoples.  Ova 
oonoem  is  with  the  m^Ttmunn  flow  of  infor- 
mation at  a  minimum  cost.  How  this  wlU 
be  reflected  in  the  satemte  system  is  stlU 
moot. 

An  example  in  closing:  my  Agency  has 
opened  a  foreign  correspondents'  center  in 
New  York  City,  as  this  is  where  the  majcnlty 


of  correqMndents  from  abroad  are  statlbned. 
I  recently  spoke  to  a  group  of  them,  awl  the 
first  question  put  to  me  was  on  the  onst  of 
their  communications.  The  rates  for  sending 
material  to  their  native  lands  are  high.  They 
asked  if  there  was  something  that  co«|ld  be 
done  to  help  them  lessen  the  burden  Of  the 
sheer  cost  of  technical  communlcatloof . 

There  is  much  they  would  tell  their  native 
lands  about  our  land  if  communlot^tlona 
w««  easier.  No  outsider  can  ever  h^vo  a 
fraction  of  the  credibility  of  a  native  (Corre- 
spondent writing  for  his  own  native  liiedla 
and  telling  them  about  America.  Abiiolute 
statements  are  never  absolute,  but  I  think  It 
is  near  absolute  certainty  that  more  written 
hcHne  about  America  by  foreign  correa^ond- 
ents  stationed  in  America  could  not  help  but 
be  in  our  tmquestioned  national  InterSft. 

Perhaps,  then,  I  should  readdress  their 
query  to  this  conunlttee:  Is  there  not  Some- 
thing we  could  do  that  would  help  leaeeti  the 
cost  of  communicating  for  foreign  Corre- 
spondents  stationed    In    this   countryT! 

Their  costs  and  my  Agency's  costs  tfe  is- 
sues deserving  national  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  does  not  mind  my  responding 
further,  I  should  like  to  read  an  exchange 
between  the  distinguished  senior  Sehator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mi;.  Pastore)!  and 
Mr.  Murrow,  which  appears  on  page  292 
of  the  hearings : 

Senator  Pastore.  With  regard  to  th«t  costs 
involved,  you  have  raised  a  very  sensitive 
question.  The  $64  question  there  !■  what 
do  you  suggest  as  a  matter  of  speclflt  rec- 
ommendation? How  would  you  handl^  this 
matter  with  reference  to  certain  activities 
that  they  should  be  carried  at  a  dlscouajt.  and 
that  you  should  give  the  authority  tjo  the 
FCC  to  determine  this  special  rate?  How 
would  you  work  that  in  under  our  tlrstem 
of  free  enterprise? 

You  phrased  a  very,  very  worthwhile  ques- 
tion. The  question  that  I  raise  now  ia^  How 
would  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Muaaow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know 
the  answer  to  that.  I  would  assume!  that 
under  the  proposal  the  FCC  will  establish 
rates  and  that  it  could  establish  prsjeren- 
tlal  rates  for  Government  agencies  ln«^oIved 
in  doing  the  Nation's  biuiness  abroad,!  I  do 
not  luiow.  I 

I  should  like  to  reply  further  to  my 
colleague  from  Tennessee  that  the  bill 
contains  no  such  provisions  as  Mr.  Mur- 
row spoke  of.  Indeed,  there  is  g  pro- 
vision In  the  bill,  on  page  25.  ^hich 
seems  to  me  to  be  astounding.  I  shall 
read  subsection  6  b^inning  on  litle  21, 
page  25.  Before  I  begin  to  quote  it. 
I  shall  read  the  provision  of  sectioh  201 
which  begins  on  page  24,  as  follow^: 

Skc.  201.  In  order  to  achieve  the  Objec- 
tives and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ctf  this 
act — 

(a)  The  President  shall — 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessei)  will 
refer  to  pages  24  and  25  of  the  bill,  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  requirements 
which  would  be  placed  upon  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  bill,  I 
should  like  to  read,  first,  lines  18.  1{|.  and 
20  on  page  24,  and  then  the  succeeding 
provision  in  the  enumeration  of  the  re- 
'quirements  on  page  25. 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  achieve  the  obji^ctlves 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thUjact — 

(a)   the  President  shall —  I 

•  •  •  •  * 

(6)  take  all  necessary  steps  to  insiite  the 
availability  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
the  communications  satellite  system  tat  such 


general  governmental  purposes  as  do  not 
require  a  separate  communications  satellite 
system  to  meet  unique  governmental  needs. 

In  other  words,  not  only  is  the  bill 
silent  on  any  preferential  rate  for  the 
Oovemment;  instead,  the  bill  would 
place  upon  the  President  the  legal  re- 
quirement for  the  insurance,  "the  avail- 
ability, and  the  appropriate  utilization 
of  the  communications  sateUite  system 
for  such  general  governmental  purposes 
£is  do  not  require  a  separate  satellite 
communications  system  to  meet  imique 
governmental  needs." 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  from  the  minority  views 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  which 
held  hearings  and  participated  in  the 
deliberations  on  the  bill.  This  is  what 
they  say  section  201(a)(6)  means.  I 
read  from  page  55  of  the  report  on  the 
bill: 

Section  201(a)  (6).  page  26.  line  30:  The 
language  of  section  20i(a)(6>  provides  that 
the  President  shall  Insure  the  appropriate 
utilization  of  the  conunercial  system  for 
General  Government  purp>oses  that  do  not 
require  a  separate  communications  satellite 
system  to  meet  unique  Government  needs. 

This  indicates  that  the  President  is  ex- 
pected. In  fact  required,  to  see  that  ail  Gov- 
ernment communications  will  be  channeled 
through  the  conunercial  system  even  though 
the  Government  might  have  Its  own  satel- 
lite system,  e.g..  Advent  or  Relay,  that  could 
be  used  at  a  smaller  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This,  in  effect,  would  provide  a  con- 
tinuing subsidy  to  the  private  corporation. 
It  is  easy  to  visualize  a  Government-owned 
system  whose  existence  is  necessary  in  the 
national  Interest  going  unused  while  the 
Government  pays  a  private  monopoly  for 
communications  services  that  are  already 
available  to  It. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
my  colleague  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CK)RE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  clear  from 
the  bill  itself  and  from  the  report  that  no 
concession  would  be  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  way  of  rates,  even  though 
the  Government  would  use  the  satellite 
a  thousand  times  more  than  anybody 
else,  and  even  though  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  have  made  possible  the 
major  part  of  it;  and  is  not  that  clear 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murrow  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee [Mr.  Pastore],  who  is  han- 
dling the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 
I  refer  particularly  to  page  289  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Conunlttee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  turn  to  those  pages 
in  order  to  reply  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  pointed 
out  there,  and  did  not  Mr.  Murrow  say: 

Our  Agency  wants  to  use  the  system.  We 
think  the  national  interest  demands  that  we 
do  so.  Suffice  to  reflect  upon  the  impact 
around  the  world  of  simultaneous  live-tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  Glenn  orbital  shot — 
and  of  his  reception  in  Washington,  in  New 
York,  and  in  New  Concord.  Ohio.  We  must 
inform  your  committee  of  our  deep  concern 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  use  the 
system.  May  I  cite  the  following  example: 
Were  we  to  have  seven  television  circuits, 
o-.e  each  to  Latin  America,  the  Near  East, 
Far  East,  southeast  Asia,  south  Asia,  West 
EuropD,  and  Africa,  and  use  them  each  an 
average  of  1 V^  hours  a  day,  the  cost  to  us  of 
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relaying  by  means  of  the  space  system  at 
comparable  current  rates  would  be  $900  mn- 
Hon  a  year.  Dm'  complete  budget  for  sal - 
art^s  and  expenses  In  nseal  year  I9«2  Is  9111,- 
6GO.0OO.  wMcta  covers  televMoa.  radio,  press, 
publicattona.  personnel  aalariea.  exhibits—^ 
and  all  tlic  other  myriad  activities  in  which 
wf  engage. 

Did  not  he  further  state  that— 
If,  however,  as  has  been  propored.  ground 
.•;t'.tlor.s  were  not  to  be  Included  in  the 
sy-stcm  owned  by  the  corporation,  we  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  conunon  carriers  own- 
ing the  ground  stattons  as  well  as  the  cor- 
poration, or  concrtvably  with  the  common 
carriers  alone.  Under  that  etrctimstance, 
assuming  current  practices  are  followed,  no 
reduction  in  raU  would  be  poa&ible.  Only 
iii  severe  emergencies  do  we  use  existing 
submarine  cables  for  our  radio  broadcasts. 
We  cannot  afford  It. 

Then  be  was  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastobbI  where 
he  got  the  figure  of  $900  million  as  the 
cost  unless  some  concession  were  in- 
volved. He  said  that  was  an  extension 
of  the  current  rates  charged. 

But  nowhere  in  the  legislative  history 
is  there  anjrthing  contrary  to  the  plain 
provision  of  the  bilL  Even  though  the 
Government  has  a  great  investment  in 
the  system.  It  will  get  no  concessian 
whatever  when  it  tries  to  have  messages 
sent  from  this  country  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  world,  will  it? 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  most 
give  an  afflrmative  answer  to  my  col- 
league s  question.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill  does  not  contain  any  provision  for 
prefercaitial  usage  by  our  Government. 
Insteail.  the  biU  rather  goes  in  the  other 
direction,  by  requiring  the  President,  as 
I  have  sUted.  to  see  to  it  that  for  all 
ordinary  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  private  communications 
satelhte  monopoly  will  be  utilized  and 
must  be  utiUzed.  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  YasboioochI,  even  though 
the  Oovemment  might  have  ha  orbit  an- 
other sateUite  communication  facility 
wiiich  could  be  used  except  for  this  re- 
quirement of  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yl<*l 
for  a  qtiestion? 

Mr.  OORE.     I  yWd  for  a  qucstlo^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUH.  I  should  like  to 
ask  thf  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee whether  he  f.s  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  I  stated  that  if  this  private 
enterprise  satellite  bill  were  passed.  It 
would  establish  the  first  private  mo- 
nopoly ever  created  by  the  United  States. 
Is  the  Senator  froTn  Tennessee  also  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  that  statement 
by  me  was  based  not  only  on  my  re- 
search, but  also  on  the  research  of  vari- 
ous staff  members  and  Government  em- 
ployees. Including  employees  of  the 
Librarj  of  Congress?  Is  he  also  aware 
that  wo  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
other  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  which  a  private  monop- 
oly has  been  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  aware  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  had  made  that 
statement.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
amount  of  research  he  arid  the  staff 
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members  had  made  in  order  to  authen- 
ticate the  statement. 

I  believe  it  is  also  true  that  if  the 
bill  is  passed.  It  will  be  the  first  time 
that  a  private  corporation  has  been  del- 
egated as  the  agent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
them  on  matters  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance. Tbia  actiTity  is  to  be  canied  on 
by  a  corporation  organized  for  profit 
only.  One  of  the  points  I  have  been 
making  is  that  the  desire  to  make  profits, 
admirable  though  it  is.  does  not  encom- 
pass all  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  to  uUliae  the  vast  new  medium 
of  communications,  to  further  the  for- 
eign pohcy  objectives  of  our  country 
and  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  OORE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  my  colleague 
know  of  any  other  case  in  the  history  of 
this  great  RepuWIc  in  which  Congress  has 
anthorised  a  corporation  to  call  on  the 
State  Department  and  upon  other  parts 
and  agencies  of  the  Government,  when- 
ever it  wishes  to  do  so,  to  make  some 
negotiation?  Arid  yet.  after  the  State 
Department  might  make  It.  the  corpo- 
ration would  not  be  bound  by  it?  In 
other  words,  does  my  colleague  know  of 
any  case  In  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  has  been  delegated  to  a 
corporation  and  the  Government  has 
tied  its  own  hands  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  not  have  the  final  voice  in 
connection  with  the  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments, treaties,  or  international  under- 
standings, as  proposed  in  this  case? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  proposal  is 
unprecedented.  The  corporation  would 
not  be  obligated  to  implement  some  in- 
ternational agrreemsnt  which  might  be 
achieved  by  the  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government,  for  good 
or  for  111,  would  be  bound  by  the  agree- 
ments which  the  corporation  might 
achieve  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
of  frequencies,  wavelengths.  aiKi  other 
matters  of  business  or  policy  connected 
with  the  installation  and  achievement 
of  the  satellite  communications  system. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield  further? 
Mr.  GORK  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  not  it  appear 
ridiculous  to  attempt,  in  connection  with 
a  great  international  undertaking  of 
this  kind,  to  place  the  Government  in  a 
position  in  which  it  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment might  be  called  up(m  to  take  such 
action:  and  yet  the  Government  Itself 
could  not  make  the  final,  binding  agree- 
ment, but  it  would  have  to  be  made  by 
a  corporation  to  which  the  Government 
had  detegated  its  sovereign  power? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  reply  to  that  questicm, 
I  shoold  like  to  speak  quite  candidly 
about  the  repeated  suggestion,  as  made 
on  the  floor,  that  this  is  the  administra- 
tion's btil.  that  this  is  a  bill  desired  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  1 
have  not  Ulked  with  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  about  ft,  and  therefore  I 
can  speak  only  from  the  record.  How- 
ever, the  bill  which  the  admhiistratlon 
submitted   to   Congress   contained   this 
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provision— and  now  I  read  tma  pace  10 
of  the  hearings;  and  the  particular  part 
I  Shan  read  is  section  402.  ttiroi«h  which 
lines  have  been  drawn.  Ttaia  is  the  pro- 
vision of  the  administrmUon's  bill: 

8mc.  40a.  The  corporation  shall  not  enter 
into  negotiations  with  any  tntemattonal 
•gcDcy.  foreign  goveriimcnt.  or  entity  with- 
out a  prior  noUllcatlcm  to  the  Departncnt  of 
Sute,  whk:h  will  coiMluet  or  svpcrrlae  tutb 
negotiations.  All  agreements  and  arrmnae- 
ments  with  any  siich  a^ncy.  governjucnt,  or 
entity  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  that  Is  the  laiwage 

which  President  Kennedy  requested  that 
Congress  enact  on  this  point 

But  what  does  the  bill  now  contain? 
Instead  of  the  |MX>visaon  which  I  have 
just  now  read,  which  was  requested  by 
President  Kennedy,  those  words  were 
stricken  out.  and  the  foUofving  language 
was  substituted: 

Whenerer  the  corporatlan  alian  etiter  into 
business  negoUattons  with  rrspin  I  to  tmetU- 
ttea.  operaUona.  or  serricea  autliariaad  by 
this  Act  with  any  intcrnatkMMU  or  (otcign 
entity,  it  shall  notify  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  negotiations,  and  tiic  Depart- 
ment of  State  shall  advise  the  corporation  of 
relerant  foreign  ix>Wcy  considerations. 
Throughont  soch  negotiations  the  corpora- 
tion ahaU  keep  the  Departraent  of  8Ute  In- 
fonned  with  respect  to  such  eoDsMeiBtkn. 
The  eorporatton  may  request  tl¥e  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  assist  in  the  itniNfcsliiMMi. 
and  that  Department  shall  render  sudi  as- 
sistance as  may  be  appropriate. 

I  call  this  language  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  point  out  that  there  Is  a 
vast  differaice.  Indeed,  tbe  bill  which 
has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  bears 
Uttle  resemblance  to  the  administratkm 
bill.  Senators  wiU  recall  that  another 
hill  was  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Later  I  gbtHl 
compare  the  Kennedy  biO  with  the  Ken- 
bill,  and  compare  ihe  biO  now  piutweed 
to  be  brou^t  up  by  moiian  in  the  Sen-  t 
ate  to  those  two  bills. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wfU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  jdeld. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  aware,  is  he  not.  that  the 
Senator  from  IIHnois  is,  in  a  sowe,  "on 
the  fence"  so  far  as  this  legislation  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  an  uiuisual  pos- 
ture for  my  distinguished  friend.  I  was 
not  thoroughly  aware  of  ft.  but  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  whatever  posture  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois wishes  to  assxmie.  I  know  that  he 
win  do  so  with  grace  and  aplomb.  I  hope 
that,  ere  long,  we  shall  succeed  In 
persuading  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  with  an  his  bril- 
liance, energy,  intellect  vision,  and  good 
win,  to  help  us  prevent  the  passage  of  a  ^ 
bin  imprecedented  In  many  resjjects, 
and,  I  believe,  harmful  in  many  respects. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS,  'mil  the  Senator 
permit  the  Senator  from  nUnols  to  ad- 
dress a  series  of  questions  to  him.  which. 
In  the  first  place,  is  primarily  directed 
to  certain  technical  problems? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
for  whatever  questions  the  Senator  may 
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wlA  to  flulunlt,  and  Chall  do  the  very 
best  I  can  to  reqwnd. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  there  are  two  potential,  rival  sys- 
tems of  satellite  commiinicattons,  one  a 
low-orbit  system,  and  the  other  a  high- 
orbit  system? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  The  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoMsl  erave  a  very  able  discussion  of  this 
subject.  The  high,  or  83mchronous, 
orbital  system  would  envision  the 
launching  of  synchronous  satellites  In 
orbit  at  an  altitude  of  about  22,000  miles ; 
and  the  low-orbit  satellite  would  be  more 
on  the  order  of  Telstar. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  in- 
ferring that  the  Telstar  satellite  Is  a 
portion  of  the  low-orbit  system? 

Mr.  QORE.  I  believe  so— low  or  me- 
dium. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  In  order  to  obtain 
worldwide  coverage  under  the  low-orbit 
system,  approximately  how  many  low- 
orbit  satellites  would  be  needed? 

Mr.  OORE.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committees,  the  experts 
have  estimated  that  froitn  200  to  400 
orbiting  satellites  in  low  or  medium  alti- 
tude orbit  would  be  necessary  to  achieve 
24-hour  global  communications. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  In  the  case  of  Tel- 
star, am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
the  cost  of  the  satellite  Itself  was  ex- 
clusively met  by  A.T.  ft  T.? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  believe  that  has  been 
testified  to.  Of  course,  that  fact  must 
be  measured  against  all  of  the  vast  re- 
search and  development  In  metallurgy, 
In  the  various  types  of  technology,  not 
only  in  the  launching  of  satellites,  but 
also  in  the  mechanics  and  metallurgy 
of  satellites.  But  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  not  one  of  Uiose  who  are 
opposed  to  private  citizens  and  private 
business  taking  advantage  of  technical 
knowledge  developed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  Senator  will  recall  that  in 
a  long  fight,  not  dissimilar  to  the  present 
one.  In  1954,  I  advocated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  the  lead  in  developing 
atomic  power,  in  order  that  the  tech- 
nology might  be  available  to  private  in- 
dustry, to  bring  to  fruition  nuclear  power 
on  a  c<»xpetitlve  basis,  particularly  for 
the  high  cost  power  areas. 

What  I  would  object  to,  however,  is  the 
granting  of  a  monopoly  use  of  the  tech- 
nology which  the  Government  may  have 
developed  at  very  great  expense.  This 
Is  an  extension  of  the  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  his  belief  that  the  total 
expenditures  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Defense  Department  in  telecommu- 
nlcatl<His  thus  far  have  amounted  to  not 
far  from  $500  million? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  read  that  esti- 
mate, and  I  do  not  question  its  accuracy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  that  i4>proxlmately  half 
that  amount  was  an  expenditure  by 
NASA  and  approximately  half  an  ex- 
penditure by  the^Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  GORE,    t, believe  that  is  correct. 

Bfr.  DOUCO^AS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  the  belief  that  the 
lUrect  cost  and  the  research  and  develop- 
ktal  cost  to  A.T.  k  T.  for  its  share  of 


Telstar  amounted  to  between  $30  million 
and  $50  million?  | 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Therefore,  is 
Senator  from  Illinois  correct  in  hi 
Bimiption  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government  thus  far  has  been  frc 
to  16  times  as  great  as  the  expenc 
byA.T.&T.? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  to  be  airea- 
sonable  extrapolation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  point  will  the  Senator  yield  foit  an- 
other question  along  the  same  line  the 
Senator  from  lUinots  was  pursuing!) 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  provided  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  does  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  for  a  question  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  tnie  that 
of  the  $50  million  A.T.  k  T.  says  ill  has 
spent  on  Telstar,  the  Government^  has 
paid  52  percent  of  that  amount  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  A.T.  k  T.  was  relieved 
of  the  payment  of  that  much  in  tftxes, 
leaving  in  the  neighborhood  of  $24  mil- 
lion, and  that  this  amount  is  cht^rged 
against  'the  users  of  domestic  telephones 
in  the  United  States,  so  that  every  p^nny 
of  the  expenditure  will  be  included  in 
the  rate  to  telephone  users,  and  not  one 
dime  will  come  from  the  stockholders 
or  from  the  company,  A.T.  fc  T? 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  answering  the 
principal  question  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  $50  million  estimate  for 
the  cost  of  Telstar  Is  not  a  cost  thai  lias 
thus  far  been  expended,  but  is  an  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  time  when  the  ex- 
periment shall  have  been  completaq. 

In  response  to  the  question,  obviously, 
since  the  corporate  tax  rate  is  52  per- 
cent and  since  this  would  be  a  deduct- 
ible expense,  the  answer  must  be  "!res" 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. Next,  I  think  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  this  cost  would  be  written  into 
the  cost  structure  and  thus  into  the  rate- 
making  structure  of  the  utility.  '  and 
therefore  would  be  passed  on  to  the  |tele- 
phone  users  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senatoij  will 
yield  for  another  question,  does  noi  the 
Senator  know  that  the  officials  of]  the 
Federal  Conununications  Commukion. 
including  Mr.  Baker  and  other  experts, 
have  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  reuiain- 
Ing  $24  million  would  be  charged  ti)  the 
domestic  users  of  telephones  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  know  that  fact 
had  been  confirmed.  I  am  not  surprised 
to  hear  it  has  been,  because  I  think  un- 
questionably it  is  true.  If  the  Senator 
says  it  has  been  confirmed,  I  am  sttre  it 
has  been. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld  for  further  technical 
questions? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  for  further  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Can  the  Senator  in- 
form me  what  would  be  the  approximate 
added  direct  cost  for  each  additijonal 
satellite  for  the  low-orbit  system? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  can  only  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  estimates  that  were  submitted 
to  the  committee.     Even  the  estimates 


of  experts  can  vary  greatly.  With  in- 
creased experience  in  both  fabrication 
and  launching  satellites,  if  the  pattern 
of  past  industrial  experience  of  America 
is  followed,  future  costs  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  estimates  are  that  ttie 
cost  would  be  from  $1  to  $3  million  for 
each  additional  satellite. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  that  Include 
the  cost  of  the  rocket  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  the  satellite? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  do  not  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Would  not  the  cost 
of  the  rocket  be  a  very  great  addition? 

Mr.  OORE.    I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  have  any  estimate  as  to 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  each  rocket? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  must  answer  that  only 
from  memory.  I  hesitate  to  trust  my 
memory.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  memory,  the  cost  would 
be  $4  million.  I  should  like  to  check  that 
figure  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Assuming  that  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  correct,  if  from  200  to  400  low-or- 
bit satellites  were  required,  that  would 
result  in  a  total  added  cost,  for  both  the 
satellites  and  the  rockets,  of  between  $1 
and  $2  billion:  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  OORE.  If  the  cost  should  be 
halfway  between  $1  million  and  $4  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  satellites — say  $2 
million — and  if  there  were  between  200 
and  400  satellites,  that  would  result  in 
a  total  of  approximately  $600  million 
for  the  satellites.  Then  if  each  rocket 
cost  $4  million,  there  would  be  a  cost  of 
approximately  $1.2  billion  for  the 
launching  of  rockets.  That  would  make 
the  total  cost  close  to  $2  billion,  if  the 
estimates  are  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  proposal 
in  the  present  bill,  who  is  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  satellites  and  of  the  launch- 
ing of  the  rockets? 

Mr.  OORE.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
corporation  pay  for  the  satellites,  and 
that  the  corporation  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  launching  of  rockets. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  am  correct,  then, 
the  added  cost  of  between  $300  million 
and  $600  million  would  be  borne  by  the 
corporation,  and  the  added  cost  of  be- 
tween $800  million  and  $1.6  billion  would 
be  borne  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  the  corp>oration  would  be 
expected  to  reimburse  the  Government 
for  its  direct  costs  in  launchings.  To 
what  extent  the  direct  cost  of  a  given 
rocket  could  be  related  to  the  total  cost 
of  some  $25  billion  spent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  space  technology  I  am  unable 
to  testify. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  aware,  is  he  not,  that  I  am 
merely  asking  questions  about  direct 
costs? 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  aware  that  I  am  not  asking 
about  indirect,  overhead  costs  involved 
in  research  and  development. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  If 
all  the  costs  for  research  and  develop- 
ment were  included,  the  share  of  the 
total  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  Govem- 
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ment  and  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  much  greater? 

Mr  GORE.  I  am  aware  of  that.  In- 
deed, particularly  with  respect  to  an 
operating  utility,  either  the  taxpayers 
or  the  consumers  will  have  to  pay  the 
entire  bill. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  his  assimiption  that 
AT.  i  T.  is  largely  committed  to  the 
low-orbit  system,  of  which  Telstar  is 
the  prototype? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  heard  that  as- 
serted. To  what  extent  their  commit- 
ment would  hold  good.  I  do  not  know. 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  extremely 
able  speech  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  on  this  point.  I 
was  persuaded  to  the  point  of  view  that 
ultimately  the  low-orbit  satellite  system 
might  not  possess  the  feasibility  and 
economy  of  the  synchronous  satellite 
system.  This  is  a  layman's  reaction  to 
a  discission  by  a  layman  who  had  a 
great  deal  of  technical  assistance,  and 
it  may  not  be  a  correct  conclusion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  be  agree- 
able for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  pass 
now  to  a  discussion  of  the  techniques 
and  cost  of  a  high-orbit  satellite  system? 

Mr.  GORE.     It  would. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator how  many  communications  satel- 
lites, moving  synchronously  with  the 
earth  at  a  distance  of  approximately 
20.000  to  24.000  miles,  would  l>e  needed 
for  a  high -orbit  system? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  It  Is  estimated 
that  three,  properly  orbited.  If  that  is 
good  language,  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  24-hour  communications  world- 
wide. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  his  assumption  that 
since  the  three  satellites  would  be  higher 
up,  the  angles  would  be  such  as  to  cover 
the  entire  earth? 

Mr  GORE.  I  am  advised  by  an  as- 
sistant that  the  estimate  of  the  experts 
is  that  from  three  to  five  satellites  in 
orbit  Jit  that  elevation.  In  orbits  syn- 
chronized with  the  revolution  of  the 
earth,  would,  as  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, be  sufficient  to  allow  an  angle 
which  would  permit  reaction  to  signals 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Is  correct  In  his  assumption 
that  the  cost  of  each  satellite,  excluding 
orbitry  or  rocket  costs,  would  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  for  a  satellite  for 
the  hiKh -orbit  system  as  for  a  satellite 
for  thr  low -orbit  system? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  Is  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  satellite  would  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  only  three  are  re- 
quired for  a  high -orbit  system  and  from 
200  to  400  would  be  required  for  the  low- 
orbit  jystem.  It  would  follow,  would  It 
not.  that  the  cost  of  satellites  for  the 
high-orbit  system  would  be  very  much 
less  than  the  cost  for  satelhtes  for  the 
low-orbit  system;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  According  to  the  esti- 
mates, the  cost  of  the  high-orbit  system 
would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  for 
the  low  -orbit  system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  one-hundredth 
to  possibly  one  one-hundred -and -thirty- 
third? 
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Mr.  GORE.     Approximately  on  that 
order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  However,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  is  aware  that  that 
cost  would  not  include  the  cost  of  pro- 
jecting the  communication  satellite  to  a 
distahce  of  22,000  miles  from  the  earth? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  am  aware  of  that.  To 
send  a  satellite  that  distance  would  re- 
quire more  thrust,  which  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  rocketry  per  satellite. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  his  assxmiptlon  that 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  thrust  to  pro- 
ject a  satellite  22.000  miles  from  the 
earth  has  not  yet  been  estimated? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  seen  rio  reliable 
estimate  of  such  cost. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  true  that  In  the 
past  the  National  Space  Administration 
has  conducted  investigations  into  the 
hlgh-orblt  system? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  In  his  understanding  that 
the  technical  name  for  researching  the 
hlgh-orbltal  system  conducted  by  NASA, 
or  which  was  conducted  by  NASA,  Is 
Syncom? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  so.  Dr.  Dryden 
of  NASA  has  said  that  such  a  system  is 
possibly  5  years  away. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.-  And  the  low-orbit 
system  is  called  relay. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  notice  an  article  which  ap- 
peared over  the  weekend  in  the  New 
York  Times.  I  believe,  which  stated  that 
NASA  had  suspended  Investigation  into 
the  high-orbit  sj^stem? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  read  such  an  article. 
I  think  It  Is  a  matter  of  concern. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  extraordi- 
nary that  NASA  has  suspended  investi- 
gation Into  the  high-orbit  system  when 
the  subject  is  before  the  scientific 
world — and  really  before  the  Senate  and 
the  country? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  it  is  extraordinary 
and  regrettable,  particularly  since  there 
are  so  many  indications  that  It  is  the 
more  promising  of  the  two  systems,  and 
that  it  may  ultimately  be  far  more  eco- 
nomical. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  not  normally  a  suspicious  man. 
and  that  he  tries  to  give  everyone  fuli 
credit  for  good  motives.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois Is  always  a  man  of  good  will.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  that  he  is  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  curiosity,  and  he  has  un- 
usual capacity  for  smelling  a  mouse, 
particularly  If  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money  Is  Involved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  It  occurred  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  pos- 
sibly the  sponsors  of  the  bill  were  in- 
fluential in  causing  NASA  to  suspend  its 
investigations  Into  the  high -orbit  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  no  information 
upon  which  to  base  such  an  opinion.  I 
think  the  Air  Force  Is  still  experiment- 
ing with  the  high -orbital  satellite.  I 
hope  that  NASA  will  at  least  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  with  the 
Air  Force  in  such  experimentation. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Am  I  correct  In  my 

assumption  that  NASA  is  supporting  the 

bill  about  which  we  have  been  speaking? 

Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

unfortunately. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  present  bill  is 
largely  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  will  be  the  low-orbit  system  which  will 
come  into  being? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
bill  is  necessarily  based  upon  that  as- 
sumption. I  should  like  to  express  some 
views  in  that  regard.  I  think  it  is  in- 
herent m  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  If 
enacted,  that  Instead  of  a  worldwide 
communications  system,  the  satellite 
corporation  being  organized  only  for 
profit  might  aim  at  a  much  smaller 
objective,  namely,  commimication  in 
the  North  Atlantic  community,  in  which 
the  greatest  chance  of  profit  would  wp- 
I)ear  to  me  to  be  realizable.  Indeed,  I 
see  no  immediate  opportunity  for  profit 
in  satellite  communication  with  Africa, 
southeast  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Australia. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
asstmiptlon  that  TelsUr  is  visible  for 
only  about  18  minutes  during  every  90- 
mlnute  revolution  around  the  earth? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  the  correct 
answer  to  tiist  question.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  assumption  contained  In 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  It  not  follow 
that  even  to  cover  the  North  Atlantic 
community,  at  least  five  of  the  low- 
orbital  satellites  would  be  required? 

Mr.  GORE.  For  continuous  coverage 
I  think  far  more  than  that  number  would 
be  required. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  also  heard  the 
estimate  of  40  to  50. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  was  the 
estimate  which  was  given  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  tXJUGLAS.  Whereas  if  only 
North  Atlantic  community  communica- 
tion were  desired,  would  not  one  high- 
orbital  satellite  be  adequate? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  estimated  that  Mie 
high  satellite  at  an  altitude  of  22.000 
miles,  and  In  constant  relative  position 
with  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  could  be 
used  for  transmissions  to  all  countries 
of  NATO. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
thus  far  we  have  been  merely  talking 
about  the  satellite  and  the  launching 
system  for  the  satellite;  but  do  we  not 
need  ground  stations  to  communicate 
wavelengths  to  the  satellite  and  to  re- 
recelve  wavelengths  from  the  satellite? 
Mr.  GORE.  Without  ground  stations 
the  satellite  would  merely  be  an  orbited 
ob.iect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  have  any  lnfonnati<m  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  necessary  ground 
station? 

Mr.   GORE.    I  am  advised   by  staff 
members  that  the  cost  estimate  for  each 
ground  station  is  from  $6^^  to  $9  million. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Do  I  understand  that 
that  estimate  is  based  upon  a  satellite 
in  the  low -orbital  system? 
Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     How  many  ground 
stations  would  be  required  to  cover  the 
North  Atlantic  community? 
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lir.  GORE.  At  least  one  ground  sta- 
tion would  be  required  for  each  country. 
Unleas  a  country  should  receive  the  mes- 
sage and  transmit  It  to  anoChor  under 
a  series  of  multilateral  agreemoits. 
which  I  think  would  have  to  be  achieved 
in  order  to  put  even  the  North  Atlantic 
syston  into  operation,  then  one  for  each 
country  would  be  required. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  with 
worldwide  coverage,  the  number,  of 
course,  would  be  much  greater. 

Mr.  GORE.    Much  greater. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  any  estimate  as  to  the  com- 
parative costs  of  a  ground  station  imder 
the  low-orbit  system  and  a  ground  sta- 
tion under  the  high-orbit  system? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  advised  that  the 
cost  of  a  ground  station  for  the  high- 
orbit  synchronous  satellite  orbital  sys- 
tem would  be  from  $1  to  $lMe  million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  did  the 
Senator  say  the  cost  would  be  for  each 
ground  staticm  in  a  low-orbit  satellite 
system? 

Mr.  GORE.    From  $6V^  to  $9  million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  each  ground  sta- 
tion under  the  hU^h-orbital  system  would 
cost  tTxxn  one-quarter  to  one-sixth  the 
cost  of  a  ground  station  under  the  low- 
orbital  system? 

Mr.  GORE.  According  to  the  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  high-orbit 
S3rstem  would  be  much  more  economical 
so  far  as  ground  stations  are  concerned? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  According  to  the  tech- 
nicians who  have  testified — and  there 
have  been  many  of  them — that  is  the 
consensiis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  far  as  the  satel- 
lite ssrstem  itself  is  concerned,  the  high- 
orfoit  system  would  be  very  much  less 
cosUy.  from  one-fortieth  to  one  one-htm- 
dredth  of  th  cost.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OGRE.  Assuming  the  accuracy 
of  these  estimates,  the  answer  is.  "Tes." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  unknown  is 
the  cost  of  projecting  the  satellite  into 
space,  under  a  high -orbit  system,  to  the 
radius  of  22,000  miles. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
our  country  has  the  boosters;  and  I  be- 
lieve we  now  have  the  thrust  capacity 
to  achieve  this  result. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  correctly  remem- 
ber my  astronomy,  am  I  correct  that 
the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon  is  approximately  240,000  miles? 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  remember  my  as- 
tronomy, that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  the  mental  arithmetic 
which  he  is  now  performing  that  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  a  high  orbit 
would  be  only  about  one-tenth  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  distance  to  the  moon? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  factor  it  in  that 
way, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
IHinois  correct  in  what  he  has  read,  to 
tlie  effect,  that  NASA  is  very  optimistic 
about  hitting  the  moon? 

Mr.  GORK  I  have  read  some  very 
optimistic  predictions.  I  hope  that  they 
are  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  the  assumption  that  If 
the  moon  can  be  hit  at  a  distance  of 


240,000  miles.  It  ought  not  to  be  too 
cult  to  go  out  22,000  or  24,000  mileal 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  answer  la  {ob- 
vious, partlculsu-ly  when  It  Is  proi 
that  the  moon  shot  first  go  into  o^blt 
around  the  moon  and  then  have  jthe 
spaceship  detach  itself  from  the  orbit- 
ing moon  satellite  and  descend  to  'the 
surface  of  the  moon,  while  the  moljher 
ship  continues  in  orbit  around  the  moon; 
and  then  it  Is  hoped.  God  Ranting,  tpat 
those  who  land  on  the  moon  woul^  be 
able  to  launch  themselves  from  the  moon 
and  return  to  the  mother  ship,  w}|lch 
would  still  be  orbiting  aroiuid  t±ie  mOon. 
The  mother  ship  must  then  free  itself 
from  the  gravitational  pull  of  the  mpon 
and  return  to  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  mfians 
return  to  Texas,  does  he  not?  Texajs  Is 
now  the  center  of  the  space  Industry. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  compromise  on 
Tuscaloosa. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  rjjoon 
shot  sound  rather  fantastic  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  must  say  that  al^  of 
this  sounds  fantastic  to  me.  I  point  out 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  tihat 
before  Telstar,  those  of  us  who  were  op- 
posing the  bill  had  great  difficulty  an^us- 
Ing  any  interest  in  the  discussion. 
Many  people  thought  we  were  speaking 
about  something  abstract.  It  appeared 
to  be  so  fantastic  that  many  popple 
doubted  its  realization.  Now  that  t^ey 
have  seen  the  French  actor  singing  on 
their  television  screens  in  their  own 
Homes,  we  are  able  to  arouse  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  bill.  We  are  how 
talking  about  something  that  is  qjuite 
real  and  apparently  quite  achievablje. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly  it  would 
not  be  as  fantastic,  would  it,  to  go  out 
22,000  miles,  as  to  go  through  the  process 
of  circling  the  moon,  getting  the  i^en 
off  the  spaceship,  providing  an  atmos- 
phere for  them  while  they  are  on  the 
moon,  then  get  them  back  on  the  rocjket, 
and  finally  get  them  out  of  the  gra|vity 
attraction  of  the  moon  and  into  the 
gravity  system  of  the  earth?  It  wiii>uld 
not  be  as  fantastic,  would  it,  to  go  one- 
twelfth  of  the  way  to  the  moon  aS  to 
perform  all  the  other  operations? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  believe  it  w«)uld 
be  nearly  as  complicated  and  di£Bcul|. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  prefer  not 
to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  imtll  he  concludes  his  question- 
ing. I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wanted  to  brtng 
up  an  issue  which  the  Senator  had  ojirer- 
looked. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  be  very  willing  to 
answer  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  at  the  conclusion  of  my  question- 
ing. 

Mr.  GORE.    To  the  best  of  my  abitity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  feel  that  it  is  extracirdl- 
nary  for  NASA  to  stop  further  research 
and  development  in  the  high -orbit  sys- 
tem, when  it  is  carrying  on  these  plans 
for  a  moon  shot? 


Mr.  GORE.  I  thought  it  unusual.  I 
do  not  know  the  reasons  for  it.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  could  advise  us  of  the 
reasons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  not  a  suspicious  person 
and  does  not  like  to  voice  suggestions  for 
which  there  is  not  documentary  or  sworn 
testimony? 

Mr.  GORE.  Some  people  may  have 
hoped  that  A.T.  k  T.  would  gain  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  and  obtain  a  great  deal 
of  reaction  by  having  the  first  experi- 
ment, even  though  it  be  of  low  orbit  and 
of  less  technical  achievement.  To  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question  specifically. 
I  know  that  he  is  noted  for  being  free  of 
suspicion  and  the  very  embodiment  of 
good  will. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
May  I  pass  from  some  technical  ques- 
tions to  the  problems  of  timing?  Would 
the  creation  of  this  conmiunlcatlons 
satellite  company  during  this  session  of 
Congress  either  necessarily  speed  up  or 
retard  the  development  of  sateihte  sys- 
tems of  communications? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  the  biggest  issue 
involved  in  this  whole  question.  The 
proponents  of  the  bill  assert  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  some  way  would 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  workable, 
oi)eratlonal  satellite  communications 
system.  Indeed,  some  of  them  say  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  In  my  view,  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  would  retard 
such  achievement  and  would  become  a 
handicap  and  an  impediment  to  such 
achievement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is.  it  would  be 
an  impediment  to  developing  a  high- 
orbit  system? 

Mr.  GORE.  A  high-  or  even  low-orbit 
system,  workable  and  in  operation,  be- 
cause such  a  system  would  depend  upon 
a  series  of  agreements  with  many  na- 
tions. I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  a  private 
monopoly  created  by  the  United  States 
specifically  for  profit  would  be  the  best 
agency  for  negotiating  these  agreements, 
understandings,  and  treaties.  If  we  rely 
solely  upon  the  necessarily  narrow 
strictures  of  a  profit  and  loss  statement 
of  a  private  corporation  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  global  system  of  satellite 
commimications.  we  may  never  achieve 
such  a  system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  corporation 
proposed  to  be  created  under  H.R.  11040 
were  created  during  this  session,  does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  believe  it 
would  be  possible  that  A.T.  L  T.  might 
gain  control  of  that  corporation? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  almost  axiomatic.  In  my  opinion, 
the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  develop  that  point?  It 
is  my  understanding  that  some  persons 
maintain  that  the  corporation  would  not 
be  AT.  k  T.  dominated,  but  would  be 
a  company  in  which  there  would  be 
private  Interests  which  could  purchase 
stock. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  A.T.  L  T.  would  be 
the  major  capital  contributor  and  the 
major  user,  and  would  elect  three  di- 
rectors to  the  board.    I  think  it  Ls  en- 
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tirely  possible  that  A.T.  &  T.  would  itself 
have  all  the  ground  stations  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  something  that 
^is  left  completely  open  in  the  bill.  I 
am  glad  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  brings  it  to  my  mind.  Un- 
less the  proposed  corporation  owns 
ground  stations  in  this  country  or  in 
other   countries,   then  It  will   but  own 

the  space  components  of  such  a  system 

that    Is,    the    U.S.    share    of    whatever 
space;  components  there  might  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correcUy  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  be  saying  that  whoever  controls  the 
ground  sUtlons  wUl  control  the  system? 
Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  Indeed.  No  matter 
how  many  cables  were  laid  under  the 
ocean,  if  AT.  L  T.  controUed  the  swltch- 
boanls  which  received  the  messages, 
AT.  ti  T.  would  in  fact  control  the  en- 
tire operation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  there  any  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  for  this  peculiar 
corporation  to  own  ground  stations? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  question  Is  left 
open.  Presumably,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications CMnmission  would  have  the 
authority  to  determine  whether  A.T.  ft  T. 
would  have  ground  stations  or  whether 
the  other  carriers  would  have  some 
share  In  such  stations.  That  question  Is 
left  open  In  the  bill.  There  is  no  de- 
termination as  to  whether  the  private 
corporation  to  be  created  by  the  bill 
would  have  any  ground  stations. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  his  assumption  that 
the  initial  ground  station  In  Andover, 
Maine,  is  owned  by  A.T.  Ii  T.? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  true;  and  A.T.  k 
T.  has  strongly  urged  that  It  own  the 
ground  stations. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Can  it  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  A.T.  Ii  T.  has  its  foot  hi  the 
door,  both  so  far  as  ground  stations  and 
the  ixUtial  communications  satelUte  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  point  out  some- 
thing else  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  There  has  been  much  talk 
about  stock  in  the  corporation.  I  heard 
one  television  commentator  say  last  night 
that  the  ownership  would  t>e  about  one- 
half  private  and  one-half  public.  As  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  there  is  no 
provision  for  public  ownership.  It  would 
all  be  private  ownership,  so  far  as  stock 
Is  concerned.  But  I  think  it  is  entirely 
possible  under  the  biU  that  most  of  the 
financing  would  be  done  through  the  is- 
suance of  bonds.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion in  the  bill  upon  the  amount  of  bonds 
that  A.T.  k  T.  might  buy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  It  not  be  pos- 
sible for  A.T.  t  T.  to  have  friendly  in- 
dividuals purchase  amounts  of  stock- 
individuals  who  would  be  hi  alUance  with 
AT.  «j  T.  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the 
company  was  concerned? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  assiune  that  the  largest 
corporation  in  the  world  would  have  such 
facilities.  The  biU  Umlts  the  amount  of 
voting  stock  which  AT.  k  T.  could  own, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     To  how  much? 

Mr.  GORE.  To  50  percent  of  the  to- 
tal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  anmw«<ng  that  if  one 
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owned  50  percent  of  the  total,  and  if  he 
could  get  an  ally  who  would  own  one 
share,  the  owner  of  60  percent  of  the 
total  would  then  have.  In  effect,  more 
than  50  percent  and  thus  the  control 
of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  GORE.  Most  big  corporations  in 
the  United  States  are  controlled  by  a 
far  smaller  percentage  of  voting  capital 
stock  than  that.  In  the  case  of  the  Em 
Pont  Co.,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice estimated  that  a  23 -percent  hold- 
ir.g  of  General  Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont 
constituted  control  of  General  Motors 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  now  close  the  point  by 
saying  that  it  is  obvious  that  A.T.  k  T. 
would  control  the  new  corporation? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  that  is  obvious; 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  con- 
clude otherwise.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  business  entity  besides  A.T.  k  T. 
which  is  lobbying  for  the  bill.  There 
may  be  some,  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  say  so.  I  have 
not  heard  from  any  business  organiza- 
tion or  mterest,  except  A.T.  Ii  T..  which 
favored  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Could  the  new  cor- 
poration set  up  a  low-orbit  system  and 
then  use  the  cost  In  its  rate  base? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  Research  and  de- 
velopment by  the  telephone  utility  is 
written  into  the  ratemaking  base  of  the 
corporation.  Moreover,  any  bonds  It 
might  purchase  could  be  written  into  the 
rate  base. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  public  author- 
ity would  have  the  responsibility  of  reg- 
ulating rates  so  that  the  corporation 
would  receive  only  a  reasonable  return' 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
Whatever  authority  was  possessed  for 
such  regulation  would  be  possessed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  express  an  opinion  as  to 
how  successful  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  been  in  the  past 
in  regulating  rates  charged  by  AT.  &  T.? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  has  been  woefully  im- 
successful.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
been  no  effective  regulation  on  the  na- 
tional level.  It  is  a  sad  story.  But 
A.T.  &  T.  is  very  large. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Suppose  NASA  could 
be  induced  to  renew  its  research  into  the 
high -orbit  system,  and  that  it  should 
develop,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  on  the 
surface,  that  it  were  more  economical; 
but  that  in  the  meantime  the  corporation 
had  set  up  a  low-orbit  system.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  expect  the 
corporation  to  scrap  its  low-orbit  sys- 
tem and  go  into  a  high-orbit  system? 

Mr.  GORE.  No  more  than  I  would 
expect  A.T.  «i  T.  to  scrap  its  subterranean 
cables,  even  though  the  satellite  orbiting 
system  might  prove  superior. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  consider  it  important 
that  these  questions  and  answers  have 
been  made  a  matter  of  public  record,  so 
that  the  country  and  the  Senate  may 
know  something  about  the  Issues  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thhik  it  is  very  im- 
portant, and  I  have  been  very  much  en- 


couraged today  that  there  has  been  a 
meaningful  debate  on  this  very  im- 
portant question.  The  atntingiii^hf^ 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  bas  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  debate  by  the 
technical  questions  which  he  has  i»o- 
poimded. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Does   the   BeamUxr 
from  Tennessee  think  it  would  be  well 
for  the  proponents  of  the  bill  also  to 
answer  these  questions,  now  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  is  an  op- 
ponent of  the  bill,  has  given  his  answers? 
Mr.  GORE.     I  think  so;  and  I  think 
they  would  be  prepared  to  do  so.    Al- 
though   the    proponents   are   wont    to 
shout — in  answer  to  all  opposition — that 
the  President  wants  this  bill.  I  point  out 
that  if  and  when  the  biU  reaches  the 
amendment  stage,  my  first  amendmoit 
will  be  to  restore  to  the  bill  the  lan- 
guage requested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — language  which  I  read 
some  time  ago.    I  refer  to  the  provision 
that  the  State  Department  shall  conduct 
the  negotiations  with  other  countries.    I 
have  assembled,  and  I  shall  cite  later, 
more  than  100  examples  of  international 
conferences  in  the  telecommimications 
field  In  which  the  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  State.    So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  proposal  has  been  made 
in  Congress  to  make  a  private  organiza- 
tion, organized  and  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  I>istrict  of  Columbia  for  prof- 
it, the  agent  of  the  United  States  for 
the  negotiation  of  international  agree- 
ments of  great  importance,  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  private  corporation,   but  to 
which  the  entire  Nation  woiild  be  com- 
mitted.   To  do  so  would,  in  my  opinion, 
hamper,  hinder,  and  harm  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  an  operable  international 
system  of  satellite  communications 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  state  whether  in  his 
judgment  the  FCC  has  been  successful 
in  helping  to  determine  the  content  and 
quality  of  programs? 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  mean  television  programs? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  other  night  I  turned 
on  the  television  to  listen  to  a  5-minute 
newscast;  and  during  that  length  of  time 
I  found  myself  listening  to  seven  com- 
mercials. If  the  FCC  has  been  working 
on  that  situation,  it  has  been  signally  in- 
effective. 

The  question  of  the  Senator  from  U- 
linois  reminds  me  that  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  people  of  other  nations  of  the 
world  would  be  very  anxious  to  see 
American  television  if  they  had  to  do  so 
at  the  price  of  seeing  us  brush  our  teeth 
and  use  deodorants,  and  a  few  other 
unmentionables. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  recall  the  characteriza- 
tion which  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC 
gave  of  American  television — namely, 
that  it  is  a  vast  wasteland  ? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  remember  that,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Chairman  of  the  FOC  has 
been  apologizing  for  it  ever  since.  But 
I  should  like  to  see  him  continue  with 
the  vigor  of  that  first  speech  by  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  heard  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma   state   that   if  the  bill   goes 
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throuch.  we  shall  have  a  vast  wasteland 
in  spaodand? 

Sir.  OORE.  At  least,  that  statement 
is  eui^emistle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Sezuitor 
from  Tennessee  think  It  is  quite  dignified 
to  appropriate  the  vast  reaches  of  outer 
space  Tor  the  advertisement  of  laxatives? 

Mr.  GORE.  At  least  I  think  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  although  I  am  not  sure 
tt  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  Icnow  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Ulinois  is  not  a  squeamish  person? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  never  would  have  as- 
serted that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  squeamish. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  does  not  ascribe 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  an  attitude 
of  being  imduly  prissy  in  his  ideas  about 
life? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  would  be  furthest 
from  any  attribute  I  ever  heard  ascribed 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  unduly  fastidious  when  he  says 
he  has  doubt  that  outer  space  should 
be  conquered  by  laxatives  and  de- 
odorants? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  share  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  hope  it  is 
not  prissy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yet  is  it  not  true 
that  in  order  to  make  this  project  a 
success,  it  would  be  necessary  to  sell 
commercial  advertisements  on  the  space 
communications  ssrstem? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  referring  to  space  communica- 
tion by  television,  I  think  the  answer 
must  be  "Yes."  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
same  would  apply,  however,  to  satellite 
communication  of  telephonic  messages. 
The  latter  may  be  very  profitable,  and 
may  be  profitable  almost  Inmiediately 
after  the  Installation  of  a  workable 
system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  permit  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  drawn  a 
very  valuable  distinction? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  will. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  asking  these 
questions  so  that  no  captious  Senator 
could  take  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
from  the  floor? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  fully  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  enlightening  the 
Senate  by  means  of  interrogations  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  the  assumption  that 
in  order  to  make  the  television  part  of 
the  satellite  communications  system  a 
success,  the  private  corporation  would 
have  to  sell  advertisements? 

Mr.  OORR  I  do  not  know  how  else 
It  would  make  the  necessary  revenue. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
Telstar  carried  to  Europe,  on  televldon. 
President  Kennedy's  press  conference. 
Howevo*.  I  wonder  who  would  pay  com- 
mercial rates  to  carry  to  Europe  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  press  conferences  in  the 


future,  after  this  monopoly  is 
I  wonder  what  advertiser  would  pay  i 
rates  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be 
some  in  the  European  community, 
ticularly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  would  want  to  advertise 
by  means  of  paid,  private  adveviise- 
ments.  However,  I  am  not  sure  thaft  the 
European  community  would  want  t«|  co- 
operate to  the  extent  of  agreeing  t^  the 
assignment  of  wave  lengths  and  Ifre- 
quencies  for  that  purpose.  But  evcjn  if 
it  should  agree  to  cooperate  to  thati  ex- 
tent, I  am  not  sure  that  the  result  would 
be  very  complimentary  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  no  injec- 
tion to  deodorants  or  shaving  soaS)  or 
laxatives,  or  to  drug  preparations  which 
would  relieve  headaches  "fast,  fast,  fist." 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  for  them.  Bow- 
ever,  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  about  them 
every  time  I  turn  on  the  television. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  think  the  glories  of 
the  outer  world  should  be  harness^  to 
'advertise  such  commodities,  and  that 
America  should  present  in  that  wa)r  its 
image  to  the  world  ? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think  so;  add  I 
do  not  think  the  world  would  be  Very 
much  interested  in  receiving  that  kind 
of  image  of  the  United  States,  or  thfit  it 
would  be  particularly  beneficial  tOi  the 
United  States  if  it  did. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  tloftt  on 
the  initial  program  or  programs  such 
items  were  not  mentioned,  but  thati  in- 
stead, the  program  included  the  |»ise- 
ball  game  in  Chicago  between  the  Cubs 
and  the  Phillies,  photographs  of  Mount 
Rushmore,  and  photographs  of  various 
other  beauties  of  the  United  States}? 

Mr.  GORK  Yes,  including  the  A^ier- 
ican  fiag. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Were  no<  all 
of  those  displayed? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  and  I  thought  they 
were   displayed   appropriately. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
in  that  initial  run  A.T.  &  T.  was  ah  its 
good  behavior,  but  that  subsequent  jpro- 
grams  might  be  of  a  more  commercial 
nature  than  was  the  initial  prograjn? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, I  should  like  to  read  from  pafie  30 
of  the  bill:  ■ 

There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  created 
a  communications  satellite  corporatlai  ror 
profit  which  wiU  not  be  an  agency  or  «$tab- 
llshment  of  the  United  States  Governttient. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  am  I  correct 
in  concluding  that,  according  to  thisj  bill. 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  corporation 
is  to  be  "for  profit"? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose. 

Does  the  Senator  read  any  further 
purpose  there?  Will  the  Senator  read 
the  full  sentence? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  %  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be — »- 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ylei|d  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  to  read 
a  full  sentence  from  the  bill,  without  my 
losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 


Is  there  objection?    Without  objeotion, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  sentence  in 
question  is  in  section  301 : 

There  li  hereby  authorized  to  be  created 
a  communications  satellite  corporation  for 
profit  which  wlU  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
llahment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  will  note 
from  thfi.t  language,  there  is  no  reqiilre- 
ment  that  the  corporation  shall  further 
the  aspirations  of  the  American  people 
for  peace.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
the  corporation  shall  op>erate  in  further- 
ance of  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
American  foreign  policy.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  it  operate  for  anything 
except  profit. 

That  is  installing  the  dollar  sign  as  the 
price  of  a  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem; and  I  am  not  sure  that  other  na- 
tions would  be  willing  to  grant  us  wave- 
lengths for  that  sole  purpose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  like  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
is  not.  I  assume,  opposed  to  profit  as 
such,  is  he? 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  indeed.  I  rather  like 
it.  I  have  not  been  favored  with  too 
much  of  it  in  my  lifetime,  but  enough  to 
like  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  correct  in  assuming  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  not  opposed  be- 
cause it  is  for  profit,  but  because  it  is 
solely  for  profit? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  a  part  of  my  ob- 
jection. The  other  part  of  my  objection 
is  that  the  strictures  of  a  profit  opera- 
tion simply  do  not  meet  the  national 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  for  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  this  vast  new  means  of  com- 
munication. The  operation  does  not 
take  into  consideration  our  desire  for 
peace,  or  our  desire  to  project  the  image 
of  American  liberty  to  the  uncommitted 
portions  of  the  world.  It  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  necessary  Voice 
of  America  operations,  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  world  about  the  American  way 
of  life,  our  policies,  our  programs,  and 
our  desires  for  friendship  with  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  tell  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  bill  which  would  impose  an 
obligation  upon  the  private  corporation 
to  carry  such  messages  and  such  pro- 
grams if  they  did  not  yield  a  profit  to 
the  corporation  concerned? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  moreover,  if  It  is  a 
private  corporation,  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  Government  should  place  such 
a  requirement  In  the  language.  The 
Government  might  very  well  reserve  in 
any  such  legislation  as  is  proposed  the 
right  to  establish  systems  for  its  own 
use.  But  that  door  is  closed  by  the  bill, 
too,  unless  it  is  for  a  unique  purpose. 
I  think  "unique"  probably  means  secu- 
rity and  military  arrangements. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  think  the  terms  of  the 
bill  virtually  forestall  the  Government 
from  developing  a  complementary  sys- 
tem of  commiuiications? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  read.  This  is  from 
page  25  of  the  bill: 

The  President  shaU  take  aU  neceeeary 
steps  to  insure  the  availabUlty  and  appro- 
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prUta  uMUzatlQa  of  the  communlcaaocs 
8'iteinte  system  for  such  general  govern- 
mei  tal  purposes  as  do  not  require  a  separate 
communication*  gstelllte  syvtem  to  meet 
unltjue  grrrenmiental  nee«U. 

liistead  of  laaving  to  the  Government 
tie  opportunity  of  orbiting  a  satellite  for 
Uie  commiinifartonB.  say.  of  State 
i:)e;.arUnent  cablegrams,  or  Voice  of 
Ani3rica  programs,  the  requirement  is 
wrli.tcn  into  Use  Law  that  the  President 
mu.st  make  arrangements  to  insure  that 
the  faeilitles  of  this  monopoly,  a  corpo- 
rate entity,  will  be  used  foe  such  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Ilhiiois  eorreet  that,  under  this  bill,  the 
Government  gives  op  any  right  to  ha«« 
a  complemoiUiry  system*  or  competing 
system.? 

Mr.  QO&B.  That  la  correct  The  bill 
proiMMes  to  create  a  corporation  tor 
profit,  organised  and  ekartfcred  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colombia,  and 
to  vest  in  such  corporation  the  right  to 
use  America's  share  in  such  a  satellite 
communieatiana  ao^stem,  and,  moreover, 
to  make  this  corporation  the  agent  to 
negctiate.  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
to  s<!cure  or  fail  to  secure  the  very  con- 
ditions and  agreemento  neccaaary  to 
brinii  about  sueh  a  oommimicayDns  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  tell  us  something  about 
an  alternative  meibod  which  he  might 
favor  as  compared  to  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  GORIL  The  best  answer  is  ^>^ 
legislafekn  now  on  this  subject  is  piv- 
mature.  I  know  mmnir  Members  of  the 
Senate  disagree  with  me  in  that  respect. 
That  is  HF  earnest  and  deeply  held  cen- 
victico. 

The  Sftnator  traai  IHinois  is  aware,  I 
am  sore,  that  only  a  few  days  ago  lb'. 
Salingor,   press   secretary   to   President 

Kennedy,  announced  that  the  White 
House  staff  aas  initiating  a  fartlung 
study  of  the  foreign  policy  impUcations 
of  saMltfee  eommunicatioi^.  and  that  it 
woukt  iiBsolve  other  exeeuttve  aoendes  of 
the  Government. 

The  Sienaftor  is  aware,  I  am  sure,  that 
an  international  conference  on  teiecom- 
muntcattons  is  already  scheduled'  to  be 
hekf  In  Geneva  late  ne«t  year,  durhig 
wWch  it  is  hoped  that  agreemente  may 
be  reached  for  the  allocation  of  wave- 
lengths, frequencies,  md  channels  neces- 
sary to  make  a  sstrillte  commtmiestloiw 
systenr  posBfWe. 

Untl!  the  PresidHrt^  tRonjogftgoing 
study  is  completed;  until  the  Senate 
l^reipn  Relations  Committee  has  given 
consideration  to  the  fbielgn  policy  as- 
pects of  this  question.  I  feel  tftat  legisla- 
tion is  premature.  I  am  not  ahme  In 
saying  that.  Mi-.  Engstrom,  of  RCA, 
testiflEcr  on  this  point  before  the  cam- 
mi  ttee. 

I  should  nke  to  rearf  fhun  page  122  of 
the  beatings  Befius  the  Cammittee  on 
Aeronauticai  and  Sl»ace  .Sciences  of  tiie 
Senate^  The  Srnator  fEooi  Nevada  LMc. 
CAjfNQstl  waa  iateBragatiag,  Dr.  Kc^- 
ati'om:. 

Senator  Chxnum.  W^O.  iB  year  Jurignunft. 
is  U  presMAttrci  In  view  of  tae  OarC  thiM;  we 
uoe  gQins  ihenA  wltlft  tiie  damlopment  pror 
gram  over  the  next  period  of  time? 


XXc.  IbtGsxaoM.  I  Utlnk.  Im  view  at  tb«  an- 
Bwars  that  I  have  given  to  quesUona.  yo«i 
could  draw  the  conclusion  that  I  thlnl  it  Is 
■omewhat  premature  and  that  we  would  be 
better  off  If  we  had  more  fturts  befbre  we 
faee  Vbm  problems  the  bin  pieeeuf .  But  tMs 
la  a  matter  of  Judgment. 

Senator  Cannon.  If  I  cometly  analyse  yaax 
teaUmony.  you  feel  tfaat  In  a  matter  of  « 
months  or  a  parloA  thereof  that  we  wouM 
have  more  facte  on  which  to  base  our  Judg- 
ment concerning  the  setting  up  of  thla  or- 
ganization? 

Vyr  EyrasTROK.  Tes,  sin  and  In  a  year  from 
now  we  would  be  on  very  much  more  eoUd 
ground  because  the  program*  we  heard  about 
this  morning  wUl  be  accomplliiiad  In  thetr 
first  stages  during  the  neat  13  numths. 

Senator  Cannon.  Do  you  aee  any  ^>eelflc 
disadvantages  to  not  proceeding  with  this 
type  of  an  orgaxilzatlon  at  the  present  mo- 
ment? 

Dr  BiroeTROM.  Ifo;  I  do  not  see  any  dlead- 
▼antagee.  except  the  matter  that  hae  come 
up  m  the  questioning  here.  When  I  Indicate 
that  we  are  not  ready  to  make  an  Invea^ 
ment.  maybe  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
carrj'  tt  forward. 

He  had  previously  said  that  RCA  was 
not  willing  to  make  an  investment  ex- 
cept under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
RCA  controls  NBC? 

Mf .  GORE.     I  believe  that  is  correct. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
not  the  only  one  who  thinlcs  the  proposed 
legislation  is  premature  at  this  time. 
If.  however,  the  Senate  must  enact  legis- 
lation, by  all  means  the  public  hiterest 
must  be  protected.  I  say  in  an  deference 
to  my  colleagues  who  have  recommended 
the  proposed  bill  that  the  public  interest 
would  not  be  adequately  protected,  as  I 
understand,  by  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  remember  the  colloquy 
which  his  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  had  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly with  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Barr,  of  the 
Wfestem  Union  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  beUeve  tile  Senator  is 
referring  to  the  excerpt  from  the  hear- 
ings to  be  found  on  page  51  of  the  mf- 
nortty  views.  I  read  it: 
^Senator  KarAtrvnt.  Suppose  you  had  a  cor- 
porattam  of  $a0O  million  right  now.  What 
would  It  do  with  the  money? 

^^-  Bass.  Well,  fbr  an  appeadatile  pceteri 
•f  time  It  would  «lt  on  tte  hamta.  Deferral 
of  tiila  leglalation  untU  next  yav  wlU  not 
delay  the  devalopmeat  of  a.  space  safeeUlte 
communications  syatem.  In  any  fi»grire. 

Mf.  DOUGLAS.  Don  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  correctly  remember  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  negotiaCioiw 
with  foreign  powers  and  other  entities  in 
this  Held  are  to  be  eandtnxted,  not  by  the 
U.S.  Goveiusent,  but  by  tbe  private  eor- 
poratian  with  the  U.S.  Goveranent  aet- 
ing  on^  in  an  adMsory  sapadty? 

Mr.  GOK&  I  should.  IUce  ta  read  tbe 
actnai   pnovistoit   vL    tte    tayi    in 


field  busiitesB  matters 
texs  can  be  eiearly  Htpamtfii.  Aa  tile 
Senator  will  note,  thfe  pcoidaiaa  la  thp^ 
titft  State  Departma^  "atMU  adviae  tha 
eorpagatlan  of  Batevaat  f orIcb  peiiev 
eonsiiieFation&  ** 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Oam- 
tor  from  Teruiessee  think  tt  was  very 
gracious  for  those  who  drafted  the  bin  tb 
Kek  to  permit  the  Stat*  DepartmaBt  to 
advise  tbe  corpoiatlan.7 

Mr.  GOKS.  Ob,  yea.  The  teOowkiK 
sentence  provides  stai  aaotbtr  ameal^ 
toward  the  Government: 

ThrouRftout  ouch  negottattona  tbe  eo»pw». 
tlan  ShaU  keep  the  Ilepaitment  at  StaCs 
formetf  with  leapeet  to  sueh 


we  tHa  covpwatioii  Aidl  enter  tfato 
negattettons  with,  magmdt  to  Iteillt- 
tlea.  aperart^lona.  oe  semteee  ■miieilii  |>y.  tiii^ 
Act  wUh  aas  Internatioaal  oe  toK^^g^  -.~^|fy 
U.  Shan  noUfjr  the  QeBartment  of  «*^*^  <tf 
trie  negotiations,  and  the  Dfepartznent  of 
Statw  shstT  ad  vine  the  cA-poratlon  of 
relevant  foreign  policy  consMfenrthnn — 

I  intamiot  my  reading.  £ar  thc*momaM 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  in  this 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  not  very  gexir 
erous  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  think  it  would,  be 
generous.  The  corporation  is  not  to  be 
required  to  keep  the  Government  iUf- 
formed  of  anything  except  the  relevant 
foreign  policy  considerations.  There  Is 
to  be  no  requirement  that  the  corporation 
keep  the  Government  informed  on  so- 
called  business  negotiations.  I  do  not 
understand  exactly  what  would  be  a 
business  negotiatioix-  Would  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  allocation  of  a  frequency 
or  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  ground  facility 
in  another  country  be  entirely  business, 
or  would  it  be  entirely  a  foreign  policy 
question?  It  might  be  both.  I  am  not 
sure  how  they  could  be  separated. 

I  read  also  the  following  sentence: 
The  corporation  may  rec^ueat  the  rhenarfc 
ment  of  StaU  to  aaslat  In  the  negotlatians. 

I  think  that  would  be  nice.    The 
retary  of  State  may  be  spskied  to 
tile  corporation. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.      Hky^  the    SeL. 
f  kxsn  minois  inqtare  if  it  woahT  he  .^ 
Hgatory  upon  the  corporation  to  iavfhe 
the  Department  of  Statr  to  siaJuiT 

Mr.  GORE.    The  word  is  "may.'*' 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.    "May?" 

Mi".    GORE,      r   read    the    sentence 
again: 

The  oorpocatlon  may  eequesC  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  aaalst  In  the  negptUttlona. 


thte 


If  the  oarporatkm  afaoidd 
Department  to  aartst  in  the 

the  bill  provides  further — 

azHt  tbaa  DepwtaieiK;  riteJI  noMftr  sue*  as- 
lAmmitm  aa  msy  be   ^praprtaSe. 

r  rq^eat.  this  language  wac  not  in  tZle 
bill  which  President  Kennec^  reQuested. 
The  provision  recommended  a«^  re- 
quested by  President  Kenned^  was 
stricken  out  and  the  language  which  I 
have  read  substituted  therefor 

Mt  DOUGLAS.  In  other  wnrttg  the 
present  language  wouM  direct  the  UJEL 
Government  to  stand  asld6  in  hitemxr- 
tional  neeotlatlons?'  "Rte  priaxrx  re- 
sponsibfllty  amf.  if  the  epipuraOog  ao 
dfecicfed;  tfie  exclusive  EesponsibflltS; 
would,  rest  wltft  the  pilvste  corpormr 
tloir? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shoultf  sax.,  tn  ordfer  tb 
give  a  ftilL  answer  to  ft^*'  gjTa^yy^n^  w%a». 

my  iateroretatiibn.of  tba  IkBgua8e&i.tte 
-im  wQum  pEQvidft  an.  aflinnattBe  »""«m»»' 
to  thfi  qpestioiL  hg  t&e  Ssoatoc^  buL  I 
point  out  that  the  propoiMsirtaai  tbahUl 
are  prone  to  cite  another  provision  In 
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the  bill,  wbkh  can  be  found  on  page  25. 
It  provides  that  the  President  shall — 

exerdae  roeh  supenrlaion  OT«r  ralattonablpa 
of  tbe  oorpofwUon  wltb  for^gn  gOTcmnMnta 
(X  entitles  or  with  Intematloiisl  tMcUae  M 
may  be  appropriate  to  aaaure  that  such  rela- 
tlcmshlps  shall  be  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United   States: 

Hie  bill  provides  that  the  Pi'esident 
shall  do  certain  things,  but  it  gives  him 
no  authority.  The  provision  is  a  strange 
one.  It  is  pnqxMed  to  create  a  private 
ocnporatlon  for  profit,  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Ckilumbia,  in 
which  the  Government  would  not  be  a 
stockholder.  The  corporation  is  specifi- 
cally declared  not  to  be  an  agency  of 
the  Qovemment.  Yet  the  bill  provides 
that  the  President  shall  supervise  its 
activity.  He  would  have  as  much  power 
to  supervise  the  foreign  operations  of 
the  Du  Pont  Co.,  General  Electric,  or 
General  Motors  as  he  would  have  to 
supervise  the  operations  of  the  proposed 
corporation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  Ifl  may  permit  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  conclude,  I  shall 
then  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  conclude  very 
shortly.  , 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
think  it  would  be  highly  educational  if 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  were  willing 
to  answer  que8tioi:.s  comparable  to  those 
which  I  have  addressed  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  debate  proceeds,  I 
hope  the  proponents  will  come  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  give  their  points 
of  view  on  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
most  frequent  answer  that  is  given  to 
all  questions  that  have  been  raised  is 
that  the  bill  is  an  administration  bill. 
It  is  said.  "Who  is  the  man  down  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue?  He  wants 
the  bilL" 

The  bill  is  a  far  cry  from  the  measure 
that  President  Kennedy  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  think  it  is  filibustering 
to  try  to  obtain  answers  to  the  very  im- 
portant basic  questions  which  we  have 
been  discussing? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  today  has  been  a 
very  fruitful  day.  Many  Senatorc  have 
participated  in  the  debate,  and  the  real 
Issues  involved  have  been  presented.  I 
think  the  debate  has  been  successful.  I 
hope  there  will  be  full  discussion.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  discuss  th&  points  at  some 
length  yet  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  probable, 
however,  that  the  questions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  the  responses  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  be  de- 
nounced by  highly  placed  persons  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  being  mere  fili- 
bustering, which  should  cease  in  order 
that  the  Senate  may  pass  the  bill  with- 
out further  discussion? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  that  all  highly 
placed  Members  of  this  body — and  all 
Members  of  this  body  are  highly 
placed — wHl  exercise  the  restraint  which 
has  been  urged  upon  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  bill. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  the  SeQktor 
from  Tennessee  aware  of  the  fact  ihat 
angry  statements  have  been  made  by 
high^  placed  Members  of  this  bodjr,  to 
the  effect  that  this  was  an  attonpt 
merely  to  delay  and  not  to  probe  I  the 
issues  concerned? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  siire  I  would 
describe  the  statements  as  angry  state- 
ments. I  would  describe  them  as  u^ire- 
strained  statements,  unrestrainedly  lirg- 
tng  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bf^l  to 
exercise  restraint. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  if  passages  of  the  debate,  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  tonight,  should  be  sent  to  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  with  the  request 
that  either  in  their  direct  statements 
they  answer  them,  or  that  they  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  them  on  the  floor  dj  the 
Senate?  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee think  that  would  be  a  very  $ood 
method? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  plan  has 
merit.  Perhaps  we  can  hail  one  of  the 
proponents  as  he  passes  through  the 
Chamber  before  the  evening  is  overland 
ask  him  some  questions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Urom 
Illinois  does  not  have  the  good  feye- 
sight  that  he  used  to  have.  Am  I  not 
correct  that  I  have  been  asking  QJues- 
tions  now  for  almost  2  hours  and  I  have 
failed  to  see  any  proponent  of  the  mjeas- 
ure  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  tifiore 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  Very 
keen  insight'  and  foresight.  I  do  not 
observe  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Peribaps 
one  will  come  in  later  in  the  evening^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  join  the  Senator  Rrom 
nUnois  in  the  hope  that  Senators  who 
favor  the  bill  will  favor  us  with  Uheir 
presence  so  that  they  may  be  interro- 
gated on  these  and  other  questions?* 

Mr.  GORE.  I  join  him  in  the  hope. 
I  am  not  sure  of  its  realization. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Elena- 
tor  from  Tennessee  believe  that  qn  a 
proposal  such  as  the  one  we  are  dis- 
cussing there  should  be  full  and  free 
consideration  of  the  basic  issues? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do,  indeed.  I  bellev«  the 
issue  we  have  been  discussing  is  banc. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  jper- 
mitted  to  congratulate  the  Senator  <rom 
Tennessee  without  his  losing  his  Bight 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does  not  yield  for  that  purj>ose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  the  Senator  froiji  Il- 
linois to  address  a  question  to  hini|? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  think  that  it  is  hijghly 
desirable  that  others  besides  himatlf — 
proponents  of  the  bill — should  at  least 
attempt  to  answer  the  questions  which 
have  been  propounded  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do.  I  hope  such  Ques- 
tions will  be  answered  by  the  propoeents 


in  the  course  of  the  debate.  They  are 
very  able  and  fine  men. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  believe  that  if  such  ques- 
tions are  asked,  they  should  be  de> 
nounced  as  efforts  to  delay  and  not  to 
inform? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  we  should  be  slow 
in  taking  such  action  and  making  such 
references. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  without  his  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois. 

I  now  yield  for  a  question  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  think 
the  proper  time  to^debate  the  merits  of 
the  issue  is  when  the  bill  is  before  the 
Senate  rather  than  on  a  motion  to  bring 
upthebiU? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  indicated  that  I 
think  consideration  of  the  bill  now  is 
premature.  I  do  not  think  the  question 
of  consideration  can  be  discussed  and  de- 
bated without  some  discussion  of  the 
substance  of  the  issue  which  we  are 
considering  to  determine  whether  the  bill 
should  be  brought  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  appropriate  time  for  Senators 
who  favor  the  bill  to  address  themselves 
to  that  question  is  after  the  bill  is  before 
the  Senate  rather  than  on  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  should  be  able  and 
willing  to  present  its  merits  whenever  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  its  consid- 
eration at  tills  time  is  questioned;  and  it 
is  seriously  questioned. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  the  light  of  the 
implications  of  some  of  the  answers 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
the  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, does  not  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  bill  in  its  present 
form? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  had  no  communi- 
cation with  the  President.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  pleased  with  it  in  its  present  form. 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  his  statement  on 
it.  I  am  not  so  informed.  I  must  say. 
however,  that  the  pending  bill  is  a  sham- 
bles of  the  bill  which  the  President 
recommended. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  understand  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  feels  that 
the  provisions  to  which  he  has  referred, 
relating  to  the  method  by  which  the 
State  Department  Is  to  be  brought  into 
the  picture,  are  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  no  such  knowl- 
edge.    I  would  be  both  surprised  and  di'- 
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appointed  ii  he  were  pleased  with  the 
method  that  was  written  as  a  substitute 
for  whet  was  reauestad.  It  is  entirely 
different.  If  the  Senate  doi^pt^s  to  a 
private  corporation  the  respooaibility  for 
negotiating  international  agreements  of 
great  importance,  on  its  own  behalf  and 
for  its  own  profit,  the  ScniUe  wUi  then 
be  partially  abdiosfcing  its  responsibility 
as  a  limited  constitutional  partner  with 
the  President  for  the  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tion's intemationai  affairs. 

Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  furtljer  question' 
Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.     Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  tiia  ultinuite  responsibility  for 
ttie  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  rests 
with  th»  President  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  GOR£L    With  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Presidait.  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  furtiaer  question'' 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Would  it  not  have  an 
effect  on  Uie  di&tin^^iished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  were  he  to  know  that  the 
President  of  Uic  United  States  feels  Uiat 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  with  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  State  De- 
partment is  to  be  brought  into  this  pic- 
ture seem  to  him  to  be  satisfactory  aurf 
seem  to  him  to  properly  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  prepared  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  views  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  that  or 
any  other  subject.  It  would  not  auto- 
matically follow,  however,  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  abdicate  what  I  consider  to 
be  my  constitutionai  responsibility.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  proper,  and  I  qiies- 
tion  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
making  a  private  corporation,  specifi- 
cally declared  by  the  act  to  be  not  an 
agency  of  the  Government,  an  agent  for 
negotiating  an  international  agreement 
of  vast  importance,  the  failure  of  the 
attainment  of  which  might  defeat  our 
aspiration  of  achieving  a  workable, 
viable  system  of  satellite  conunmilca- 
tlona. 

Mr.  KEATDfO.  Bfr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  yield  fOr  a  further  question? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennesaee  think  it  ia  in  any  wm 
out  of  order  for  th«  jtmior  Senator  from 
New  York  to  present  the  vlrws  of  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  Uhlted  States? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  present  the  views  of 
the  President  of  the  Untied  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wHl 
the  Senator  yieM  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  GORff.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  it  seem  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  any  way  out 
ef  order  that  the  junior  Stttator  fnwi 
Now  York  should  be  sui>portlng  Oie  p9- 
sition  of  the  Ptoiden*  of  the  Uhited 
States  in  this  case* 

MV.  OOKB.  I  do  not  see  anjrthing  un- 
usual in  the  Republican  Party  unanl- 
moQsly,  so  far  as  I  know,  supporting  t^j^ 
kind  of  legislation.  I  legtet  ii,  but  it  Is 
not  the  first  time  ttuit  tluA  paitv  bas 
been  unasrimoiMly  waaBsig. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  OORK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Doea  the  Senator 
i«alise  that  a  majority  of  the  Demo- 
eratic  Members  of  the  Senate  support 
this  legislation,  including  the  majoritor 
leader  and  the  acting  majority  leader, 
besides  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Senator  has  not  taken  in  more  territory 
than  he  can  cover.  I  do  not  detect  very 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  bilL  It  re- 
quired 10  hours  on  Saturday  to  obtain  a 
quorum.  So  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  chair) ,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Termeasee  are  the  only  Members  of  the 
Senate  now  in  the  Chmmber.  Where  is 
the  enthuaiaam  for  the  bill?  I  have  re- 
ceived word  from  very  able  persons  in 
agencies  of  Government  who  are  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  bill.  I  have 
heard  from  some  well-known  Members 
of  the  other  body,  since  this  question 
has  been  under  debate  in  the  Senate,  ex- 
pressing their  view  that  that  body  acted 
too  hastily  and  without  adequate  con- 
sideration. 

M-.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  for  a  question, 
Mr.  KEATING.  Has  it  over  occurred 
to  the  Senator  that  the  absence  of  some 
Members  might  not  indicate  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  bill  but,  rather,  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  ar^iments  of 
those  who  oppose  the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  kindly 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Has  it  occurred  to 
the  distinguLshed  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see that  the  absence  of  so  many  Mem- 
bers from  the  floor  at  7:48.  p.m.  is  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  tlie  bill 
but.  rather,  to  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the 
bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  see  any  great 
rush  into  the  Chamber  t»  hear  the  argu- 
ments against  the  bill.  I  noticed  a  con- 
siderable exodus  from  the  city  over  the 
weekend.  I  have  been  pleased  with  the 
attendance  in  the  Chamber  during  a  part 
of  the  debate  today.  Interest  in  the  bill 
is  rising,  and  so,  I  believe,  is  the  opposi- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  any  new  votes  for 
the  bill  are  being  recruited.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  Senators  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Mil  and  think  it  is  pre- 
mature and  inadvisable  and  unwise  and 
in  founded  is  growing. 

I  am  prepared  to  call  names.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  later  on  to  consult  me  in 
tlie  ckmkroom,  I  will  give  him  a  fV?w 
names,  if  he  win  let  them  akme. 

The  operation  of  a  satellite  communi- 
cations system  could  play  a  vital  role 
in  oar  technical  aid  program  or  in  mul- 
tilateral programs  in  which  the  United 
States  participates.  The  Itick  of  ade- 
qnHte  commimicatlons  fticillties  inhibits 
economic  drvelopment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  poHtical  stability.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  pnrve  to  be  feasible  and  in 
onr  HHtionaf  interest  to  constmct,  or  to 
participBte  to  tfie  constructSon  of,  ter- 


minai  facilities  whieii  w«idd imiaH  gar- 
timpation  in  the  systent  bv  aoaia  mUtmr 
nation.  Should  such  a  dcoiak>ii  be 
made  by  the  U.&  Government;,  ttae 
Govenunffiit  ought  to  be  ia  a  poaiUaa  to 
implement  thai  dedsioa  without  the 
neceasity  of  engaong  in  a  ptaceeittng 
before  the  Federal  GommiuiieatkBK 
Commission  vitAt  a  private  carDamtioB. 
This  is  not  a  fanciful  povitalil^.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  tbc  biU,  if  I 
may  liave  the  attentioa  ct  tbe  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  read  froKi 
page  2a,  beginning  in  liae  8: 

(3)  in  any  came  when  the  flsemtif  of 
State,  after  obtaining  tbe  advice  at  ttk«  *^ 
ministration  $m  to  tMxhnioa  *~~TtfrtIlty.  '•^^ 
a«i\-U«a  that  onramorcial  ~r>««'»»nTiiai>Ucn  to 
a  particular  foreign  point  by  meaoa  of  tbe 
communication*  satellite  system  and  satel- 
lite tennlnal  stetlons  ahonid  he  estaMMied 
in    the    natSonal    lirtaivst.    latlfesta    SMCti- 

What?  Not  the  construction  of  a  fa- 
cility, but- 
appropriate  procewllags  uiiiaii  amattau 
2l4«t>  at  tttm  C<mua\tnieMUoaa  Aet  of  I«M 
a«  amended,  to  require  tHe  eetablUhment 
of  such  oommunteatloo  by  tlie  wpmetiuii 
«nd  the  approprtate  eommoB  earrler  «r 
carrion. 

Would  that  not  be  a  strange  situatioA? 
The  Government  of  the  Unifeed  nteim 
having  seacbed  a  dedsion  that  it  would 
be  in  the  natioBal  interest  fbr  the  Otm- 
ernment  of  the  Utiited  States  to  aaatat 
some  nation — say  Ireland — in  the  con^ 
struction  of  a  groimd  station,  what  must 
the  Government  do?  Engage  in  an  ad- 
versary proceeding  with  the  satellite  cor- 
poration before  the  Federal  Conuniuuca- 
tions  Commission.  I  latwim  Mkt^  to  tead 
section  314(d)  of  the  ^''^"^"''^^'rriitm 
Act  of  1984.  We  wiU  sk  whmb  kind  af 
ignominovM  pracedase  tlie  great  Gfos«m- 
ment  of  the  United  States  mivt  go 
through  in  order  to  assist  Irefantf  to 
building  a  grotmd  station,  if  that  shall 
have  been  determined  to  be  to  llle  na- 
tional interest. 

Tbe  CoBunlaaUin  may,  aOar  fuU  ogyor- 
tunlty  tor  bearing — 

I  digress  to  say  that  r  assume  ray 
distinguished  lawyer  friend  from  Hew 
York  [Mr.  KEATinci  fully  imdeistands 
the  meaning  of  the  phraee  "after  full 
opportunity  for  hearing."    I  read  agafas: 

The  Commlsalon  may,  after  fuU  opportu- 
nity for  hearing.  In  a  proceeding  upon  com- 
p'aint,   or  upon   Its  own   Initiative  wlt&oxrt 
ctjmplatr.t.  vutTraiize  or  rvqrxii^  by  uidti  any 
carrier,  p«rty  to  sueH  inubetJIug.  «»  pt«vi#e 
ttaeif  wttn  adeqoatw  fteelimea  tar  tttm  ope- 
dlttous  and  eAdcnt  piifiaiiianrr  at  U»  aern- 
IfOc  aa  a  common  oarrlar  and  ta  »^.— ^  tte 
linaa  or  to  estahltuli  a  yuhitc  ftia^^.   k^,^  qo 
Buch   autiiorlzatian  or  order  alialL  be  ma,ii>. 
unless  the  CommlsElon  finds,  as  to  such  pro- 
TlBlon  of  farimies.  as  to  strch  eetabllstmient 
at  putHlc  ofllcee,  or  as  to  sxirti  extetnton  Mtot 
It  Is  reaaoDably  requlrad  la  tbv  ttttenet  mt 
pabite  eoBvenlence  and  Deeaaii^,  or  as  to 
sucb  extenalaa  or  tacUltiea  that,  the  rTpenar 
ln*Ql^«d  thessin  will  not  lo^air  H^m  nMUti^ 
of   the   carrier  to  perfonn   Ita  datf  to  ttee 
public.    Any  carrier  wiiich.refuaea  or  -TgltrfcT 
to  comply  with  any  order  of  tlie  fv^tT^»^i«^i^r, 
made  In  purauance  of  this  subsacUon  ahall 
rorffclt  to  the  Uhlted  States  tlXX)  for  >«/->! 
day  during  whlcIl  suctt   refusal  or   netfect 
contlnueo. 
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I  point  out  to  the  SMiate  that  pro- 
oeedlnga  under  the  subaeotton  whioh  I 
hvn  read  might  be  •mnroprlftte  to  de- 
tennlne  whethor  a  new  switchboard  was 
required  to  be  constructed  at  Fairfax. 
Va.:  but  I  think  it  is  entirely  Inappro- 
mlate  for  the  Otovemment  of  the  XTnlted 
States  to  be  engaged  In  an  adversary 
proceeding  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations commission.  This  Is  not  a  fan- 
ciful possibility. 

NOW  I  should  like  to  read  from  page 
36  of  the  bill.  I  said  in  Rebate  today  that 
the  bill  proposes  to  vest  tn  the  private 
corporation  such  rights  as  the  United 
States  may  ultimately  obtain  or  have  In 
any  of  the  spmot  components  of  a  satel- 
lite communications  system.  I  read  be- 
glnxUng  online  5.  page  36: 


AMB    POWSU    or    TBB    OOaKMUTION 

Bk.  SOS.  (a>  m  order  to  aehlcv*  the  ob- 
]«etlVM  and  to  carry^out  the  purpoaea  of 
thla  Aet,  tha  corporation  la  authorlaed  to— 

(i)  plan,  tnltlata.  construct,  own,  manage. 
and  operate  Ita^  or  In  conjunction  with 
fortfgn  govemmenta  or  bualneaa  entltlea  a 
oomnMretal  communications  sateUlte  system: 

(S)  furnish,  for  hire,  channela  of  com- 
munication to  United  States  communica- 
tions common  carriers  and  to  oth«r  author- 
ised entitles,  foreign  and  domestic;  and 

(5)  own  and  operate  satellite  terminal 
stations  when  Ueensed  by  the  Commission 
under  section  201  (c)(7). 

(b)  Included  In  the  activities  authorized 
to  the  corporation  for  accomplishment  of  the 
purpoees  indicated  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  are.  among  others  not  speciflcally 
named — 

(1)  to  conduct  or  contract  for  reeearch 
and  development  related  to  its  mtasion; 

(2)  to  acquire  the  physical  facilities, 
equipment  and  devices  necessary  to  its  op- 
eratlons.  Including  communications  aatel- 
Utes  and  associated  eqxiipment  and  facilities. 
whether  by  construction,  purchase,  or  gift; 

(8)  to  purchsse  satellite  launching  and 
related  services  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

(4)  to  contract  with  authorized  users.  In- 
cluding the  United  States  Oovemment,  for 
the  services  of  the  communications  satellite 
system;  and 

(6)  to  develop  plans  for  the  technical 
specifications  of  all  elements  of  the  com- 
munications Mtellite  system. 

(c)  TO  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes, 
the  corporation  shall  have  the  usual  powers 
conferred  upon  a  stock  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Bxisiness  Corporation 
Aet. 

The  opportunity  for  furthering  our 
program  of  scientific  cooperation  and 
cultural  exchange  through  the  medium 
of  a  satellite  communications  system  is 
promising.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
a  private  corporation  operating  on  a 
profit  motive  would  consider  such  a  pro- 
gram deserving  of  the  degree  of  priority 
required  by  the  national  interest. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States 
may  not  be  the  same  in  aU  instances  as 
would  be  the  Interest  of  the  private  cor- 
poration organized  for  profit,  and  profit 
only.  It  was  said  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
very  distinguished  gentlonan  that  what 
was  good  for  General  Motors  was  good 
for  the  United  States.  I  think  the 
American  people  refilsed  to  accept  that 
statement.  They  disagreed  with  It.  I 
say  that  what  may  be  good  for  the  pro- 
posed private  corporation  may  not  be 
good  for  the  entire  United  States.  How- 
ever laudable  may  be  the  objectives  of 


the  private  corporation — and  imddubt- 
edly  many  of  its  objectives,  if  ndt  all 
of  them,  would  be  laudable— yet  tm  as- 
l^tlons  of  the  American  people  may 
be  broader:  and  those  aspirations  can- 
not accurately  be  measured  and  motered 
by  the  strictures  of  a  profit-andl-loss 
statement  of  a  private  corporation. 

The  possibility  of  efTectlve  use  of  a 
satellite  system  by  the  U.S.  Informi(itlon 
Agency  to  communicate  ideas  toj  the 
newly  emerging  nations  is  exelting|  As 
I  have  earlier  stated.  Mr.  Edwarid  R- 
Murrow  testified  before  the  Comnilttee 
on  Commerce  about  such  prospects  Mr. 
Murrow  expressed  some  apprehension, 
however,  about  whether  "affordlible" 
rates  would  be  available  to  U8IA  tcj  per- 
mit its  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  sfistem 
by  terms  of  the  bill.  According  to  Mr. 
Murrow,  this  problem  would  be  even 
more  acute  if  UJ3.  ground  terminal  l(acil- 
ities  turn  out  to  be  controlled  by  domes- 
tic communication  carriers  rather  than 
by  the  satellite  corporation  whlcl^  the 
bill  creates.  Significantly,  this  dei^ision 
Is  left  unresolved  by  the  bill. 

Perhaps  some  proponent  of  thi^  bill 
would  be  willing  to  enlighten  the  Senate 
as  to  why  the  bill  is  silent  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  shall  hope  that  in  further  debate 
some  proponent  of  the  bill  will  enlighten 
the  Senate  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Murrow  expressed  the  hope,  dur- 
ing his  testimony,  that  somehonf  the 
Government  might  be  given  preferen- 
tial rates,  but  he  added,  somewhat  i^tlain- 
tively.  "I  do  not  know." 

At  least  in  the  early  years  of  it^  op- 
eration the  U.S.  Government  will  bje  the 
major  user  of  such  a  system.  In  fact, 
the  bill  obligates  the  Oovernma^t  to 
use  the  facilities  unless  some  unique  and 
compelling  reason,  such  as  security',  re- 
quires use  of  an  alternate  method  I  or  a 
separate  system.  I 

I  have  already  read  this  provision  of 
the  bill,  and  I  have  also  read  the  Inter- 
pretation of  this  provision,  as  contained 
in  the  minority  views. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  here  question  the  technical  Capa- 
bility of  private  concerns.  Werje  we 
considering  a  purely  domestic  coipmu- 
nicatlons  system,  the  foreign  relations 
question  would  not  arise — at  leasli,  not 
In  such  major  proportions.  I  nSpeat, 
however,  that  the  system  we  are  tallclng 
about  is  to  be  global  in  nature,  and  it 
will  utilize  the  mediimi  of  space,  aUi  en- 
vironment in  which  the  rules  ojT  the 
game  have  not  been  established. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  body  of  ^nter- 
naticmal  law  has  been  built  up  Ih  the 
admiralty  field.  A  body  of  international 
law  has  been  built  up  by  agreemegit,  by 
history,  by  usage,  and  by  tradition  in 
regard  to  shoreline  boundaries.  iThere 
are  numerous  agreements  in  regsfd  to 
the  use  of  airlanes  and  telecomthuni- 
catlons  and  radio  frequencies,  mit  as 
all  Senators  know,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  medium  in  respect  of  which  there  is 
no  body  of  international  law.  yfh&t 
right  has  the  United  States  to  Space 
22.000  miles  above  the  earth?  what 
right  has  the  United  States— if  It  has 
any  such  right  at  all — that  is  sujperior 
to  the  right  of  any  other  nation?  ^pace 
belongs  to  mankind.  Our  parix>se 
should  be  to  utilize  space  and  the  de- 


velopments in  space  for  the  benefit  of 
space  communication  In  cooperation 
with  all  other  nations.  Only  through 
the  achievement  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  other  nations  can  satellite 
space  communication  be  made  available. 
Earlier  today  something  was  said  to 
the  effect  that  unless  the  bill  is  passed, 
the  United  SUtes  will  be  "standing  out 
in  the  cold"  at  the  Telecommunications 
Conference  next  year.  But  will  some 
Senator  tell  me  why?  Are  the  other  na- 
tions to  be  represented  at  that  Confer- 
ence to  have  a  perfected  satellite  com- 
munications system?  No.  indeed.  Will 
the  United  States  then  have  one.  regard- 
less of  whether  this  bill  is  passed  or  is 
not  passed?  No.  Indeed.  In  my  view 
we  would  be  handicapped  at  such  a  con- 
ference if  we  had  previously  passed  a 
bill  vesting  in  a  private  monopoly  all 
rights  to  the  domestic  use  of  such  por- 
tion of  a  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem as  we  might  obtain,  acquire,  or 
achieve,  and  if  we  had  delegated  to  such 
private  corporation,  organized  solely  for 
profit  and  chartered  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  that  purpose,  authority  to 
negotiate  for  such  rights  as  we  might 
achieve  or  fall  to  achieve. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  making  that 
statement,  is  not  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee disregarding  section  201  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  am  not.  If  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  like 
to  quote  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  comment 
on  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well,  I  shaU 
quote  it  as  follows: 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act — 

(a)   the  President  shall — 

Meaning  the  President  of  the  United 
States — 

( 1 )  aid  In  the  planning  and  development 
and  foster  the  execution  of  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  and  operation,  as 
expeditiously  as  poesible.  of  a  conunerclal 
communications    satellite    system: 

(2)  provide  for  conUnuous  review  of  all 
phases  of  the  development  and  operation  of 
such  a  system,  including  the  activities  of  a 
communications  satellite  corporation  au- 
thorized xinder  Utle  III  of  this  Act; 

(3)  coordinate  the  activities  of  govern- 
mental agencies  with  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  telecommunication,  so  as  to  Insure 
that  there  is  full  and  effective  compUance  at 
all  times  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  this 
Act; 

(4)  exercise  such  supervision  over  rela- 
tionships of  the  corporation  with  foreign 
governments  or  entities  or  with  international 
bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that 
such  relationships  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  national  interest  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States; 

(5)  Insxire  that  timely  arrangements  are 
made  under  which  there  can  be  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  establishment  and  use  of  a 
communications  satellite  system; 

(6)  take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure  the 
availability  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
the  communications  satellite  system  for  such 
general  governmental  purpoees  as  do  not  re- 
quire a  separate  communications  aateilite 
system  to  meet  unique  governmental  needs; 
and 
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(7)  so  exercise  his  authority  as  to  help 
attain  coordinated  and  efficient  uee  of  the 
electromagnetic  epectrum  and  the  teehnl 
compatibility  of  the  tystem  with  eiisi 
communications  facilities  both  In 

Will  not  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
admit  that  we  shall  be  leaving  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  es- 
sentialities of  exercising  and  bringing  to 
bear  the  force  and  power  of  the  Presi- 
dential Office  to  supervise  this  corpora- 
tion, in  order  to  maintain  and  foster  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Government,  and 
also  imposing  upon  him  certain  responsi- 
bilities, which  are  very  clearly  set  out  in 
these  provisions? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  asked  the  question.  This 
question  presents  an  odd  situaUon.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wUl 
concede  that  this  is  to  be  a  private  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  GORE.  Chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  only  way 
it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  It  shall  not  V^  an  agent  or 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  wish  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  own  no  stock  in  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Neither  common  stock 
nor  preferred  stock,  nor  otherwise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  in  that  respect  the 
proposed  corporation  would,  indeed,  be  a 
private  corporation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  but  under  the 
supervision  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  Just  a  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  added 
something  with  respect  to  which  no  au- 
thority is  given  in  the  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  yes;  I  Just  read 
that     authority.     I  read  section  201. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  read  it,  and  let 
us  see  where  the  authority  is.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
referring  to  the  fourth  stipulation  of  di- 
rection to  the  President.  I  should  like 
to  read  it: 

In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act — 
(a)    the  President  shall— 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE    [reading): 

(4)  exercise  such  supervision — 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE  [reading]: 
over  relationships  of  the  corporation  with 
foreign  governments  or  entitles  or  with  in- 
ternational bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
assure  that  such  relationships  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
RhcKle  Island,  what  authority  would  that 
provision  convey  to  the  President  to  ex- 
ercise supervision  over  the  activities  of  a 
prhate  corporation  which  specifically 
would  not  be  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  an  establishment  of  the  Govem- 
merit,  and   in  which   the  Government 


would  have  no  proprietary  or  controUing 
'nterest?  How  and  by  what  requlre- 
ent  would  the  corporation  be  amenable 
mrlslon  by  the  President,  any 
lan  would  any  other  private  cor- 
poration organised  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  profit  and  op- 
erating In  the  lnten)»Uonal  field? 

Mr.    PASTORE.    Does    the    Senator 
wanVme  to  answer  the  question? 
Mr/  GORE.     Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  answer  the  question 

very  simply 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  other  Senator  present  to  take  it 
away  from  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  proceed  on  that 
basis.  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  be  held 
strictly  to  the  requirements. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    The  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  receive  his  au- 
thority under  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion.   The    President    of    the    United 
States  w^ould  receive  his  authority  under 
the  act  which  gave  birth  to  the  corpora- 
tion.    I    refer   to    the   provision   which 
stipulates  how  the  corporation  shall  be 
created,  and  the  provision  in   another 
section  which  gives  all  this  authority  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.    The 
President  of  the  United  States  would  not 
obtain  his  authority  under  the  articles  of 
Incorporation;  he  would  obtain  it  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  GORE.   Where  are  they? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  just  read  them. 
Mr.  GORE.     No. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Of  course,  I  did. 
Mr.  GORE.     The  Senator  read,  'the 
President  shall"  do  so-and-so.     He  did 
not  read  one  line  which  subjects  the  pri- 
vate corporation  to  the  supervision  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  by  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent? If  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Na- 
tion and  to  make  the  corporation  do 
what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
says  it  shall  do,  what  are  we  lieing  denied 
here?  That  is  the  question.  What  is 
it  the  Senator  wants  the  President  to 
do  that  he  has  not  the  right  to  do  under 
this  bill?  I  ask  the  Senator  to  name  it. 
Name  one  specific  example  of  what  the 
Senator  wants  the  President  to  do  that 
he  does  not  have  the  right  to  do  under 
the  provision  of  the  bill.  Then  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  give  the 
Senator,  line  by  line,  the  President's 
authority. 

Mr.  GORE.  Very  well.  The  Senator 
has  not  read  one  line  which  confers  any 
authority  upon  the  President.  The  bill 
provides  that  he  shall  do  so-and-so,  but 
it  does  not  give  him  authority. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  authority 
the  Senator  wants  him  to  have  that  he 
does  not  get?  If  the  Senator  will  give 
me  an  example  of  what  he  wants  the 
President  to  do  that  he  cannot  do  under 
the  bill.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  how  he 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  ^ave  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  ap- 
pointive offlcers  conduct  the  negotia- 
tions for  international  agreements  with 


the  various  governments  of  the  world. 
That  I  would  have  the  President  and  his 
SecreUry  of  SUte  do;  and  the  bUl  does 
not  make  such  provision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  bill  provides 
that,  as  they  start  negotiating  with  any 
foreign  government,  they  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  who  Is  a  member  of 
,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
knows 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
Eenator 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
want  me  to  finish  my  thought? 

Mr.  GORE.    Just  a  moment 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor want  me  to  finish  my  thought? 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  finish  my 
thought.  Then  the  Senator  can  add 
anything  he  wishes. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  Is  an  Imperfect  one, 
but  I  shall  yield  and  let  the  Senator 
finish  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  If  this  Is  to  be  a  contest  of 
wit  and  humor,  that  is  one  thing.  If  we 
want  to  elucidate  on  the  bill,  let  us  do 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  detract  from  the 
wit  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  impertinent  with  each 
other. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  knows  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  merely  the  spokesman  of  the 
President.  Aside  from  the  Jurisdiction 
which  the  President  has  over  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  can  do  noth- 
ing. The  creator  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  Government,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  bill  provides  that 
before  they  can  move  an  inch  with  a 
foreign  government,  they  must  get  in 
touch  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  be  consulted.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  a  direct  line  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  All  he  has  to  do  is . 
pick  up  the  telephone,  call  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  say,  "I  have  a  call  from  the  corpora- 
tion. They  want  to  do  business  with 
Afghanistan.  What  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  do?"  And  the  President  will 
tell  him  what  to  do. 

Mr.  GORE.    By  what  autliorlty? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Br  the  authority  of 
his  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  charged  under  this  bill  with  man- 
aging and  conducting  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  Government  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  the  satellite.  It  is  so  provided  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Suppose  the  corporation 
and  the  President  disagree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  we  have  faltered  as  a  country. 
If  we  had  to  take  the  position  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  not 
protect  the  interests  of  the  people,  that 
we  had  to  wait  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  or  anybody  else,  to  guarantee 
the  interests  of  the  country,  we  would 
have  failed  as  a  democracy.  If  we  can-  " 
not  have  confidence  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  if  we  carmot  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  we 
truly  have  failed.  In  such  event  we 
would  have  much  more  to  worry  about 
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than  »«telHtea.  We  would  have  our- 
selves and  oar  (diUdren  to  worry  about. 
I  am  not  worrying,  because  I  have  aH 
the  confidence  in  the  world  in  Dean 
Rusk,  and  I  hare  all  the  oonflcienee  in 
the  wtMrkl  in  John  P.  Kennedy.  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  under  this  bin 
he  has  all  the  authcMlty  he  needs  to  pro- 
tect the  people. 

Mr.  C30RE.  The  Senator  says  if  the 
President  and  the  corporation  disagree, 
this  country  will  have  failed.  Is  the 
Senator  aware  that  the  bill  makes  spe- 
cific provition  for  disagreement,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement,  even  ttiough  the 
Government  of  the  United  l^tates  shall 
have  determined  that  it  is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  to  take  a  certain  course 
of  action,  and  the  corporation  disa- 
grees— 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  corporation  can 
do  nothing.  Is  that  the  answer  the 
Senator  wants?  ^  That  is  the  answer 
under  the  bill.  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  says.  "You  cannot  do  It," 
it  cannot  be  done.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  point  out  such  authority  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  will  point  it  out  to  the 
Senator.  If  the  Senator  will  turii  to 
page  28, 1  win  read  the  provision  to  my 
distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well.  Read  it 
to  me. 

Mr.  GORE.     The  provision  is: 

In  any  ease  where  the  Secretary  of  State — 

In  whom  my  friend  has  expressed  such 
great  confidence,  which  I  share  with 
him — 

after  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  as  to  technical  feasibility,  has  ad- 
vised that  commercial  communication  to  a 
particular  foreign  point  by  means  of  the 
oommtintcatlons  satellite  ajstem  and  satel- 
lite terminal  stations  should  be  established 
In  the  national  interest,  institute  forthwith 
appropriate  proceedings  under  section  214 
(d)  of  the  Oommonlcatlons  Act  of  1984,  as 
amended. 

In  ottier  words,  we  would  have  the 
pr^xMterous  situation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  entering  into 
an  adversary  proceeding  before  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  with 
the  satellite  corporation  to  accomplish 
something  which  the  Government  had 
determined  as  being  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  has 
not  completed  his  answer.  What  does 
section  214  rd)  provide? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  have  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well.  Read  it. 
That  is  the  important  part. 

Mr.  OORE.    I  wiU  read  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.   What  does  it  provide? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  read  it.  I  have  it 
before  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Read  it,  please. 

Mr.  GORE  [reading]: 

The  Commission — 

TbaX  is  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Tes. 

Mr.  GORE  [reading] :  / 

may.  after  full  opportunity  for  .hearings — — 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Ye& 


Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  IweU 
aware  of  this. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  a  govema|ient 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.   Go  ahead* 

Mr.  GORE.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
slight  mixture.  The  Senator  is  well 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  full  hearjings 
procedure  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct,  I 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  knows!  the 
role  of  the  trial  examiner,  and  the  long 
and  tedious  litigation  involved.  I  fead 
further. 


The  Commission — 


II 


Now,  we  are  talking  about  an  issue  be- 
fore the  Commission  with  respe«^  to 
which  there  is  disagreement  bettyeen 
the  Government  and  the  corporatifln. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  it  is  only  on 
"teciinical  feasibility."  The  Sei^tor 
read  that.  It  is  on  "technical  feasibil- 
ity." 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  That  is  Ivhat 
it  provides.  We  are  not  talking  tbout 
politics  now.  We  are  not  talking  Ajbout 
diplomatic  or  political  questions.  We 
are  talking  about  technical  feaslMlity. 
There  is  to  be  a  right  of  appeal,  ^^at 
is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  the  Senator 
wants  to  state  the  bill  as  it  is.  I  am 
sure  he  can  present  a  strong  defense. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  trom 
Rhode  Island  helped  to  draft  the  bilL 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  read  it  tOi  the 
Senator  again.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  agent 
of  the  President.  I  agree.  The'  bill 
says: 

In  any  case  r'here  the  Secretary  of  $tate. 
after  obtaining  ^the  adrice  of  the  admin- 
istration  as  to   technical   feasibility—^ 

This  is  not  a  question  of  techjiical 
feasibility.    It  provides: 

In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  $tate. 
after  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  admin- 
istration as  to  technical  feasibility — 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  alL  Itt  ap- 
plies only  to  technical  feasibility.  And 
there  is  a  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  beg  the  Senators  par- 
don, li  he  will  permit  me  to  ftni^  the 
sentence,  it  is — 

has   advised    that    commercial    conuntlnlca- 
tion  to  a  particular  foreign   point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  not  "tecbbical 
feasibiUty." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely.  It  is 
technical  feasibility  with  re5pect  to  a 
foreign  point.  j 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  can  read  the 
English  language  as  well  as  I  cap.  I 
will  read  the  language  agajn.  < 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  pom 
Rhode  Island  helped  to  write  this  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  continue  to  read: 

In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  fetate. 
kfter  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  admin- 
istration   as    to    technical    feaslbillty-j 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct,! 
Mr.  GORE  [reading]:  ' 

has    advised    that   commercial   commtinica- 
tion  to  a  particular  foreign  point  by  l^eans 


of  the  communications  satellite  system  and 
satellite  terminal  stations  should  be  estab- 
lished In  the  national  interest — 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE  [reading]: 

institute  forthwith  appropriate  proceedings 
under  section  214(d)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934, 

Mr.  PASTORK  Does  the  Senator 
Icnow  what  that  means? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  I  know  what  It 
means. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right;  let  him 
tell  me  what  it  means.  Then  I  will  tell 
the  Senator  what  it  means. 

Mr.  GORE.  Very  well.  I  take  it  that 
it  means  what  it  says. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Very  well.  Now  will 
the  Senator  tell  me  what  it  means. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  first  presumption 
in  the  determination  of  legislative  in- 
tent Is  that  the  Congress  intended  to  do 
what  it  did  in  fact  do.  The  bill  provides 
specifically  that  in  any  case  when  there 
is  disagreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  corporation,  a  proceed- 
ing must  be  filed  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  under 
subsection  214<d),  which  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  read. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.    It  reads: 

The  Commission  may,  after  full  oppor- 
tunity for  bearing.  In  a  proceeding  upon 
complaint  or  u[>on  its  own  initiative  with- 
out complaint,  authorize  or  require  by  order 
any  carrier,  party  to  such  proceeding,  to 
provide  It.self  with  adequate  facilities  for 
the  expeditious  and  efBclent  performance  of 
Its  service  as  a  common  carrier  and  to  extend 
its  line  or  to  establish  a  public  oOoe;  but 
no  such  authorization  or  order  shall  be  made 
unless  the  Commission  finds,  as  to  such 
provision  of  facilities,  as  to  such  establish- 
ment of  public  offlces.  or  as  to  such  extension. 
that  It  Is  reasonably  required  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
or  as  to  such  extension  or  facilities  that  the 
expense  Involved  therein  will  not  impair  the 
ability  of  the  carrier  to  perform  Its  duty 
to  the  public.  Any  carrier  which  refuses 
or  neglects  to  comply  with  any  order  of  the 
Commission  made  In  pursuance  of  this  sub- 
section shall  forfeit  to  the  United  Ststes 
9100  for  each  day  during  which  such  refusal 
or  neglect  continues. 

Now  I  should  like  to  give  to  the  Sena- 
tor the  answer  of  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  but  the  Senator 
has  not  told  me  what  the  section  means. 
Please  tell  me  first  what  it  means.  The 
Senator  confuses  me  with  many  words, 
but  he  has  not  told  me  yet  what  the 
section  means,  though  I  am  ready  to  tell 
him  what  it  means. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  interpret  the  bill  it 
provides  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
determines  it  would  be  in  the  naticMial 
interest  to  establish  satellite  conuniuii- 
cations  with  some  foreign  country,  he 
must  then  institute  proceedings  biefore 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion imder  the  section  which  I  have  read. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Only  if  it  involves  a 
question  as  to  tcchnicsd  feasibility. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  language  does  not  so 
provide. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  to  be  a  grant 
of  a  right  and  not  a  denial  of  a  right 
This  is  not  to  be  a  limitation,  but  a  grant. 
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Now  let  me  tell  the  Senator  why  that 
language  was  put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Just  a  moment.  It  does 
not  read.  "If  there  is  a  question  of  tech- 
nical feasibility." 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  it  does. 
Mr.  OORE.  The  language  Is.  "after 
obtaining  the  advice  of  the  administra- 
tion as  to  technical  feasibility." 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct.  That 
is  exactly  what  it  means.    If  we  must 
de\  elop  a  history  on  this  particular  sec- 
tion. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so. 
There   may    be    many    situations   in 

which,  for  political  reasons 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  will  have  to 
cit<!  a  great  deal  of  history  to  prove  to 
me  that  the  language  does  not  mean 
what  it  says. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  did  not  say  that 
at  all.  I  hope  the  Senator  wiU  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  tell  him  what  it  means. 
We  helped  write  this  language. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  do  so.  I  am  eager 
to  find  out  what  the  language  means. 
If  It  does  not  mean  what  it  says,  the 
Senator  had  better  offer  an  amendment 
to  change  it. 

»fr.  PASTORE.  A  question  arose  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  and 
the  administration,  if  for  political  rea- 
sons it  was  thought  there  should  be 
established  a  ground  station,  other  fa- 
cilities let  us  say  in  Afghanistan.  A 
que-stion  might  be  raised  by  the  corpora- 
tion. "Technically,  or  otherwise,  that  it 
is  not  feasible  to  do." 

In  that  event,  the  question  would  be 
raised  not  with  respect  to  the  political 
desirability  of  going  there.  That  ques- 
tion is  to  be  exclusively  within  the  realm 
of  foreign  policy  and  to  belong  to  the 
President  alone.  The  corporation  would 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that.  In 
the  dictation  of  and  the  carrying  out  of 
foreign  poUcy,  when  it  is  politicaUy  ad- 
visable to  establish  a  ground  static-^  or 
other  facility  in  a  particular  nation,  a 
question  might  arise  as  to  whether  It 
might  be  technically  feasible  to  do  so. 

If  the  corporation  said,  "We  do  not 
believe  it  is  technically  feasible  to  do 
so."  what  we  have  provided  in  the  lan- 
Ruai.'e  is  to  revert  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  whereby 
the  issue  would  be  brought  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

What  is  the  FCC?  Is  it  a  foreign  gov- 
errunent?  Is  it  a  corporation?  It  is  an 
apency  of  the  Government,  the  members 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  their  nominations  are  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

Tlie  question  would  go  before  the  FCC, 
in  a  quasi-Judicial  proceeding,  for  a  de- 
cision as  to  "technical  feasibility."  That 
is  all  the  language  means.  That  is  the 
reas-Dn  why  it  is  in  the  bill.  It  should  be 
in  Uie  bill. 

A  political  situation  might  not  imply  a 
technical  feasibility  situation.  When 
that  question  came  into  controversy 
there  would  be  a  legal  proceeding  tmder 
well-established  law,  as  to  which  there 
would  be  an  abundance  of  precedents 
and  authority  to  determine  the  situa- 
tion as  weU  as  the  responsibility  for 
operation. 


By  whom  would  that  be  done?  By  the 
Senate?  No.  By  the  House?  No.  By 
the  courts?  No.  By  whom?  It  would 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

What  is  the  Commission?  It  is  an 
arm  of  the  Congress.  It  is  a  Federal 
agency.  It  should  make  the  determina- 
tion. It  is  the  expert  communicative 
body. 

Why  is  that  so  obnoxious?  Why  is 
that  so  disastrous? 

I  did  not  say  that  was  the  only  way 
to  do  it.  If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  a  better  way  to  do  it.  I  shall  accept 
his  recommendation. 

Mr.  GORE.  My  distinguished  friend 
has  explained  the  meaning  of  the  bill  as 
being  contrary  to  the  language  of  the  bill. 
Indeed,  his  interpretation  is  contrary  to 
his  own  report.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  page  17  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
report,  and  read  with  me,  he  will  ob- 
serve the  following  language : 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  on  advice  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  "commercial  communication  to  a  par- 
ticular foreign  point  by  means  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system  should  be  es- 
tabllEhed  In  the  national  Interest,"  institute 
appropriate  proceedings  under  section  214 
(d)  of  the  Communications  Act  to  require 
the  establishment  of  such  service  by  the  cor- 
poration and  appropriate   common  carriers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE  [continuing  to  read] : 
The  paragraph  has  been  amended  to  add 
the  words  "and  satellite  termlnttl  stations" 
after  "CMnmunlcatlons  satellite  system,"" 
since  the  former  are  equally  Important  to 
such  conununlcation. 

Technical  feasibility  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  a  report,  but  the  language  ap- 
pears in  the  bill  and  that  is  what  it 
means.  We  do  not  have  to  spoon  feed 
the  Members  of  Congress  on  the  obvious. 
What  is  the  use  of  repeating  the  lan- 
guage? It  is  in  the  bill.  If  we  must 
spoon  feed  Senators  and  keep  repeating 
and  repeating,  saying,  "Black  is  black 
because  it  is  not  white,"  we  will  write 
that  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  submit  that  if  we  are 
not  capable  of  writing  a  bill  in  terms  that 
say  what  we  mean,  and  to  be  sure  that 
we  mean  what  we  say,  we  should  get  ad- 
ditional legislative  drafting  assistance. 
The  bill  provides: 

(3)  In  any  case  where,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  obtoining  the  advice  of  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  technical  feasibility,  has 
advised  that  commercial  communication  to  a 
particular  foreign  point  by  means  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  and  satel- 
lite terminal  stations  should  be  established 
In  the  national  Interest,  Institute  forthwith 
appropriate  proceedings— 

If  that  is  not  plain  language,  I  must 
return  to  school. 

As  to  the  authority  of  the  Department 
of  State,  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
hearings  of  t»~e  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
when  Under  Secretary  of  State  Philip  J. 
Parley  appeared  before  the  committee: 

Senator  KxrAtrvn.  V«rhat  if  the  corporation 
says.  "We  cannot  make  a  profit  this  way. 
We  are  not  going  to  go  along.    We  will  not 
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operate.     We  wm  qtiit.' 
Ing  to  do  then? 

Mr.  Faxixt.  I  would  think,  that  In  that 
case,  we  wotild  be  in  at  lea«t''aa  powerful  a 
position  as  the  corpcvation. 

Is  that  not  a  wonderful  status  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  with 
all  the  power  and  dignity  of  our  people, 
to  be  in  an  equally  powerful  position 
with  the  proposed  corporation  in  case  of 
a  disagreement?  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  not  present 
when  Mr.  Farley  made  that  statement. 
I  luiow  Mr.  Farley.  He  is  a  very  cautious 
sort  of  individual.  But  we  are  playing 
around  with  words.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  as  powerful  as  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  do  what  it  wants  tajio,  no  one 
can  take  away  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient.  We  caimot  even  do  so  in 
the  Senate.  We  cannot  take  away  from 
the  President  authority  to  make  foreign 
policy,  no  matter  what  bill  we  might 
pass. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  proposed  to  give  a 
part  of  that  power  away  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
Senator  has  merely  stated  a  cliche.  I 
do  not  think  we  would  give  away  any- 
thing under  the  bilL  The  question  sub- 
stantially is 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  deny 
that  the  bill  would  vest  in  a  private  cor- 
poration a  monopoly  upon  the  commer- 
cial uses  of  satellite  commimication  in- 
sofar as  its  operation  in  the  United 
States  is  concerned? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  deny 
that  the  bill  proposes  to  create  a  private 
corporation  for  profit  and  to  vest  in  that 
corporation  a  monopoly  over  the  use  of 
such  portion  of  the  communication  sat- 
ellite system  as  the  United  States  may 
ultimately  own? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator 
uses  the  word  "monopoly,"  I  think  he 
uses  it  frivolously. 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh,  no.  I  could  never  be 
more  serious. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  opportunity  or 
access  is  sti^^ilated  by  the  law  to  be 
open  to  all.  There  can  be  no  discrimina- 
tory use.  The  use  must  be  nondiscrimi- 
natory, and  those  provisions  can  be  en- 
forced. The  corporation  cannot  deny  a 
common  carrier  the  privilege  of  using 
the  facilities. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  was  not  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  what  does  the 
Senator  mean  by  the  word  "monopoly"? 
It  is  a  potent  word  to  use.  It  scares  a 
great  many  people.  But  why  is  the 
Senator  using  it  now? 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  not  the  proposed 
Communication  Satellite  Corporation, 
authorization  for  which  is  provided  in 
the  bill,  to  be  charactered  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  monopoly  use  of  the 
space  components  of  a  satellite  commu- 
nication system  for  commercial  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  Government 
supervision.    If  the  Senator  leaves  out 
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the  wvmls  "Gknrerament  supervlBion,''  he 
renders  the  whole  bill  impotent  Of 
course  what  he  has  said  Is  true. 

Mr.  GORE.    Then  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  answer  Is  "Yes." 
provided  the  Senator  completes  the 
thought. 

Mr.  GORE,  llien  the  Senator  would 
add  "under  Government  supervision.'* 
But  there  is  a  very  large  question  as  to 
supervision.  The  question  I  asked  the 
Senator,  which  he  first  answered  in  the 
negative,  was  whether  there  would  be 
vested  in  the  proposed  private  corpora- 
tion a  monopoly  ov«r  the  use  of  such 
rights  in  the  space  component  of  a  satel- 
lite c(»nmunication  system  as  the  United 
States  might  ultimately  acquire,  and  the 
answer  is  now  "Yes." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  regulated  by  the 
FCC.  The  Senator  cannot  leave  out  that 
provision.  Why  does  he  attempt  to  leave 
it  out?   It  is  the  whole  cixix. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  first  gave 
the  answer  "No."  Now  he  has  said 
"Yes"  and  has  qualified  his  answer. 

Mr.  PASTORR  I  never  said  no  and 
I  never  said  yes.  The  Senator  was  fol- 
lowing the  line  sequence  and  leaving  out 
the  meat  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  GORE.  Railroads  are  under  regu- 
lation, but  we  do  not  give  them  a  monop- 
oly of  transportation.  Airlines  are  under 
regulation,  as  are  buses,  trucks,  and 
bargelines. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  about  broad- 
casting stations  in  the  Senator's  com- 
munity? They  have  a  monopoly.  Are 
they  not  regulated?  How  about  the  tele- 
phone company  and  the  electric  light 
company  in  the  Senator's  district? 
Those  utilities  are  monopolies,  but  they 
are  regulated,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  Nashville  there  are 
three  television  stations.  I  am  not  sure 
they  would  agree  that  one  of  them  has 
a  monopoly.  There  is  rather  severe  and 
strict  competition.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  is  that  competition  would 
be  prohibited,  llie  bill  would  vest  a 
monopoly  in  a  corporation,  the  principal 
stockholder  of  which  would  be  the  owner 
of  the  cables  that  now  could  provide  a 
c(»m;>eting  sirstem  of  transoceanic  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  look  at  page  31  of  the  bill 
to  finish  this  thought? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  but  I  want  to  finish 
another  thought  also. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  read  a  perti- 
nent section  in  the  law? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  bill.  It  is  not  the 
law  yet. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    In  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  difference 
Of  opinion  about  that.  The  question  Is 
who  is  going  to  win—  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors or  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  My  bet  is  on  the  Presideat  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  not  ask- 
ing a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  object  to  my  spesOdng  on 
this  subject? 
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Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  lipor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  mind  my  reading  i  per- 
tinent part  of  the  bill  ?  | 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  imanlmous  Gbnsent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  so  that  he  may  read  i  por- 
tion of  the  bill  as  a  preface  to  a  qis^stion. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  ob  j  ect. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  ?  u 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield.  '| 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  on 
page  21  of  the  bill  it  is  stated: 

It  is  tbe  Intent  of  Congress  that  all  t^thor- 
ixed  users  shall  liare  nondlscrlnilnatqry  ac- 
cess to  the  system 

Mr.  GORE.  Prom  what  line  Is  the 
Senator  reading? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  reading  from 
page^l,  line  8. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  Is  clearly  Stated 
iu  the  bill  that: 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  411  au- 
thorized users  shall  have  nondiscriminatory 
access  to  the  system;  that  maximum  cc^pett- 
tlon  be  maintained  in  the  provision  of  iequip- 
ment  and  services  utilized  by  the  IjvBtem: 
that  the  corporation  created  under  tfils  Act 
be  so  organized  and  operated  as  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  competition  In  the  pffcvlslon 
of  communications  services  to  the  bubllc; 
and  that  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
created  under  this  Act  and  of  the  pessons  or 
companies  participating  In  the  ownejihlp  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  consistent  W^th  the 
Federal  antltriist  laws. 

If  any  one  can  spell  it  out  any  better, 
I  will  take  off  my  hat  to  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  does  not  provide 
that  it  is  not  a  monopoly.  Thi^  pro- 
vision which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  read  merely  providaii  that 
the  monopoly  corporation 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Shall  not  be  a 
monopoly. 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon,  but  It  does  not  provide  that  at 
all.  What  corporation  are  we  spi^aking 
about?  We  are  speaking  about  a  satel- 
lite corporation.  [ 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Presldeni.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
We  are  speaking  about  a  satellite  cor- 
poration, the  creation  of  which  Is  au- 
thorized in  the  bill.  We  are  not!  talk- 
ing al)Out  NBC  or  CBS  or  Mutual  or 
any  other  common  carrier,  or  anyfother 
broadcasting  or  television  station.  What 
are  we  talking  about?  Will  the  Sena- 
tor's clerk  permit  me  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor's attention? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  the  Senator's 
attention. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  want  the  Senator's  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  give  the  Sena- 
tor my  attention. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  talking  aliout  a 
monopoly.  I  said  that  the  satellifc  cor- 
poration would  be  a  monopoly,  n^t  the 
users  of  the  corporation's  services.  What 
the  language  which  the  Senator  has 
read  means  is  that  there  shall  be  non- 
discriminatory permission  to  the  users 
of  services  to  have  access  to  the  facili- 
ties Of  the  corporate  monopoly,  but  they 


will  have  to  pay  for  it,  I  can  assure  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  else  would  they 
do  it,  unless  it  were  publicly  owned? 
How  else  could  it  be  done,  unless  the 
corporation  were  publicly  owned? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?  Will  he 
yield  before  he  answers  the  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  Under  present  law.  the 
Hughes  Corp.  could,  with  Government 
cooperation,  put  up  a  Hughes  star,  so 
called,  and  perhaps  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  put 
up  another  HuRhes  star. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     A  what  star? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  call  it  an  NBC 
star.  Under  present  law  there  is  no  in- 
hibition against  other  corporations,  new 
or  old,  from  entering  the  field.  However, 
the  Senator  advocates  a  bill  which  would 
freeze  out  all  other  competition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  be  exclusively  a 
private  corporation,  with  ownership  and 
utilization  of  all  interest  which  the 
United  States  may  hereafter  acquire^  in 
the  space  components  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system;  then  to  excuse 
that  fact,  what  the  Senator  has  read 
provides  that  it  shall  be  a  corporate 
monopoly  but  must  not  discriminate  in 
the  sale  of  its  services  to  authorized 
carriers. 

That  means  that  NBC  and  CBS  and 
other  communications  agencies  will  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  contract  with 
the  monopoly  which  the  Senator's  bill 
would  create. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  come  back  to  the  point  on  wliich 
he  has  just  spoken? 

Mr.  GORE.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Of  cotu^e.  the  rail- 
roads are  regulated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  are  supposed 
to  be.  Trucking  lines  are  regulated  by 
the  ICC.  The  radio  stations  and  tele- 
vision stations  are  regulated,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  be  regulated,  by  the  FCC.  How- 
ever, they  are  all  independently  owned. 
Is  there  anywhere  in  the  philosophy  of 
our  business  today  any  example  where, 
as  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  Jom  a 
consortium  in  order  to  be  able  to  oper- 
ate? If  one  wishes  to  operate  a  rail- 
road, he  must  Join  the  Pennsylvania 
monopoly;  if  he  wants  to  operate  a 
truckline,  he  must  first  join  with  XYZ 
Trucklines.  a  corporation;  if  he  wishes 
to  operate  a  bus  company,  he  must  first 
join  the  XYZ  Government-created  bus 
corporation;  if  he  wishes  to  operate  an 
airline,  the  Government  has  created  a 
monopoly  for  airlines;  and  then  the 
President  is  required  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  appropriate  utilization  of  that 
very  monopoly.  That  is  the  evil.  Out- 
siders do  not  have  a  chance  unless  they 
want  to  join  a  consortiimi.  If  that  is  not 
inimical  to  our  system  of  competition, 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  knows  of 
any  precedent  for  that  in  American  his- 
tory? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  of  no  precedent. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
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disagrees  with  my  toterpretetion.  How- 
evei-.  I  read  from  page  504  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  committee  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Attorney  GeoeraL 

as  follows: 

In  this  legislation  we  are  dealing  assen- 
tlally  with  the  means  by  which  the  United 
States  rbould  participate  with  other  coun- 
trlet  m  thu  global  system.  From  the  outaet 
cert^Un  factors  hare  been  dear. 

First,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  then  can 
be  only  one  American  participant  just  as 
In  fcU  probablUty.  there  wlU  be  only  one 
commercial  communications  system  using 
satellites.  In  that  sente.  at  least,  this  leg- 
islation proposes  a  national  monopoly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right  In 
that  sense. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
agrees.  I  wonder  why  he  would  agree 
with  the  Attorney  General  aQd  disagree 
with  hfs  colleague  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  do  not  disagree  with 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee.    The  ar- 
giunent  he  is  making  is  a  very  worth- 
while   argument.    It    is    an    argument 
which  has  concerned  us  very  much  in  the 
committee.    We  must  realiae  that  up  to 
this  time  there  is  only  one  communica- 
tions sateUite  in  space,  and  this  is  Tel- 
sUr     It  is  up  there  because  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  is  the  one 
ot  the  few  companies  in  this  country 
which  has  the  money  to  invest  in  that 
sort  of  thing,  because  this  may  cost  any- 
whei-e  from  $45  milUon  to  $50  miUlon. 
This  is  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  to  consider.    Because  of  the 
nature  of  this  operation  it  could  not  be 
left  open  so  anyone  could  come  and  shoot 
a  satellite  Into  space,   when  we  would 
find  that  there  would  probably  be  two  or 
three  companies  attempting  to  operate. 
So  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in   his    wisdom — and    I    think    he   was 
right—said.  "Let  everybody  come  In  and 
share  in  this  project.**    That  is  what 
gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  a  corporation. 
Where  would  companies  be  found  to  put 
up  from  $50  to  $100  million  to  experi- 
ment with  an  idea  that  perhaps  may  not 
be  perfected  for  5  or  «  years? 

Mr.  GORE.  They  cannot  be  found 
except  through  one  company  which  can 
pass  on  the  cost  to  the  users  through 
utility  rates. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Possibly;  but  there 
are  the  RCA  and  other  companies.  But 
let  me  refer  to  what  Mr.  Katsenbach 
said  only  the  other  day.  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MANsniXD  I .  Mr.  Katzenbach  represents 
the  Department  of  Justice.  I  readily  ad- 
mit that  this  quesUon  was  of  some  con- 
cern to  us.     Mr.  Katzenbach  said: 

The  Department  of  Justice  li  entirely  sat- 
lEfled  that  this  corporation  ia  the  beet  an- 
swer »e  can  devUe  to  realistic  cooperaUon 
of  private  Industry  and  the  OoTernment  In 
the  pT'^gram  of  naUonal  and  international 
Blgnincance. 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  De- 
par  tm2nt  of  Justice. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  that  is  the  best  they 
can  dci.  they  had  better  try  again. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  satisfied. 
<nan 949 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  This  proposal  has 
been  explored.  It  is  a  monopoly  be- 
cause there  will  be  only  one  corpora- 
tton;  but  the  corporation  wffl  be  owned 
half  by  the  pubUc  and  half  by  the  com- 
mon carriers — and  there  are  from  3.000 
to  3.500  of  them  who  can  l>e  authorized. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
would  appoint  certain  dh-ecton.  The 
corporation  would  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. All  those  features  are  included 
in  the  bill. 

It  is  true  that  if  one  begins  to  dissect 
the  bill  and  takes  only  one  element  at  a 
time,  he  can  be  led  mto  confusing  the 
issue.  But  let  atiyone  read  all  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  all  together,  taking 
the  bill  from  begifinlng  to  end.  and 
analyze  every  sentence,  then  as  I  have 
said  in  private  meetings  and  public 
meetings,  if  that  someone  has  a  better 
idea,  we  ask  him  to  submit  it,  because  we 
are  willing  to  listen  to  it.  But  we  went 
through  all  this  in  committee.  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach, who  represents  the  Department 
of  Justice,  said  this  was  the  only  way  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

If  AT.  b  T.  is  allowed  to  operate  on 
its  own— and  It  has  a  satellite  in  orbit 
now,  and  perhaps  RCA  will  want  to  put 
a  satellite  system  in  operation.  Is  there 
room  for  this?  Or  will  we  find  the  sys- 
tems concentrated  in  one  or  two  corpo- 
rations—the situation  will  be  the  same 
as  it  is  in  the  steel  iixlustry  today. 

In  order  to  avoid  that,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said.  "X<et  us  create 
a  private  corporation,  h^^if  the  stock  to 
be  available  to  communications  carriers 
and  half  the  stock  to  be  available  to  the 
pubUc.  The  communications  carriers 
will  appoint  six  of  the  directors,  the  pub- 
lic will  appoint  six  of  the  directors,  and 
I.  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
will  appoint  three  of  the  directors.  In 
that  way.  the  public  interest  will  be  pro- 
tected." 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  does 
fK>t  like  it.  he  does  not  like  it.  But  if  he 
has  a  better  idea,  let  him  come  forward 
with  it. 

Mr.  CKDRE.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  only  now 
got  around  to  aclcnowledglng  that  the 
proposed  corporation  would,  after  all,  be 
a  monopoly;  but  now  he  has  provided  an 
excuse  for  it.  I  do  not  accept  the  thesis 
that  it  is  proper  to  create  a  monopoly 
and  to  vest  exclusive  possession  of 
America's  portion  of  the  vast  new  global 
commumcatlons  medium  in  It.  nor  do  I 
accept  the  validity  of  the  excuse  for  it. 
Mr.  PASTORK.  I  am  not  excusing 
anything,  if  the  Senator  wUl  permit  me 
to  say  so;  I  am  explaining  the  proposal. 
Mr.  GORE.  Very  weU.  It  is  the  Sena- 
tor's explanation.  If  he  prefers  that  to 
"excuse."  Again,  that  is  subject  to 
interpretation. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said  several  times  that  this  is  President 
Kennedy's  bUl.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
provision  of  the  bill  which  the  adminis- 
tration submitted  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  negotiation  of  interna- 
tional agreements,  and  then  I  should  like 
to  read  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  is 


now  proposed.     This  is  the  provision 
recommended  by  the  President: 

"The  corporation  shall  not  enter  Into  n*- 
gotiatiMu  witb  any  Intematlo&al  agency,  for- 
eign goTsmment.  or  entity  wlthcut  a  prior 
notification  to  the  Depeirtment  of  Stats. 
which  will  conduct  or  supervlee  such  negoti- 
ations. All  agreements  and  arrangements 
with  any  such  agency,  government,  or  entity 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

That  is  the  provision  in  the  President's 
bill  which  was  stricken  out.  There  waa 
substituted  for  it  the  following 
provision : 

"Sec.  410.  Whenever  the  corporation  shall 
enter  mto  business  negotlattooa  wltb  respect 
to  faculties,  operations,  or  senrtoee  author- 
iaed  by  this  act  with  any  International  or 
foreign  entity.  It  shaU  notify  the  Department 
ct  State  of  the  negotiations,  and  tlM  Depart- 
ment of  State  stuOl  advise  tike  eocporatioo  of 
relevant  foreign  policy  considerations. 
Throughout  such  negotiations  the  corpora- 
tion shaU  keep  the  Department  of  State  in- 
formed with  respect  to  such  "~nlitCTa«*w»T 
The  corporation  may  request  the  Department 
of  State  to  assist  in  the  negotlatloiM.  and 
that  Department  shall  render  such  aislst- 
ance  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  is  now 
sought  to  be  brought  before  the  wtrtfit^ 
on  motion  is  described  as  a  bill  which 
President  Kennedy  has  asked  for.  I 
have  read  the  provision  which  President 
Kennedy  requested,  by  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  would  conduct  inter- 
national negotiations  and  by  which  all 
such  agreements  reached  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  State.  That  provision  has  been 
stricken  out  and  something  as  different 
as  night  is  from  day  has  been  sub- 
stituted. It  provides  that  the  corpora- 
tion shall  conduct  negotiations.  True, 
the  corporation  can  advise  the  Depart- 
ment. If  it  needs  the  Department's 
help,  it  may  request  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  desire  an  answo*  to  that 
point? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  I  shafl  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
explain  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  was  the  way  the 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Cmnmittee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sdenoes.    "nie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
were  very  much  interested  in  why  that 
change  was  made.     The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  inclined  to  make  a 
cliange  to  restore  that  language,  if  the 
Department  of  State  felt  that  it  was  be- 
ing injured  or  interfered  with  in  any  way 
in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  policy.    So 
that  question  was  exhaustively  explored 
bj'  the  members  of  the  committee.    I 
received  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from 
Mr.   George  C.   MoGhee.  who   testilled 
before  the  Committee  an  Aenmautieal 
and    Space   Sciences,   representing    the 
Department  of  State.    He  also  testified 
before  our  subcommittee,  representing 
the  Department  of  State.    This  is  what 
he  said,  and  it  is  the  reason  why  we  left 
the  provision  in  the  bill  "-r^rtty  as  it 
now  stands: 

Jvm  23.  1983. 
Deas  Skmatos  Pastoiz  :  You  have  requested 
the   views  of  the  Department  of  State  on 
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\b»  Mtoquaey  of  thoae  proTlsions  of  the  com- 
muxilcatlons  satelUte  bill  that  concern  the 
Teepoiulblllty  of  the  GoTemment  for  «on- 
ductlng  foretcn  pcdlcy. 

It  Is  the  Tlew  cf  the  Department  that  H-B. 
11040,  both  •■  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Ckxumittee  on  Commerce — 

Which  Is  the  language  of  the  bill 
now — 

and  a«  paned  by  the  Houee  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves,  adequately  reflects  the  reeponslbllity 
of  the  OoTemment  for  conducting  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  Section 
201  (a) 4  of  both  bills  provides: 

"Sac.  301.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tlves  and  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this 


"(a)  the  President  shall^ 

"(4)  exercise  such  supervision  over  rela- 
tionships of  the  corporation  with  foreign 
govenunents  or  entitles  or  with  interna- 
tional bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assoire 
that  such  relationships  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States." 

We  agree  with  the  Interpretation  of  that 
section  which  wpp^Bxt  on  page  34  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Commerce  Conunittee.  The  re- 
port states  that  section  201  (a) 4  "recognizes 
the  President's  authority  to  take  whatever 
steps  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  relationships  of  the  corporation  with  for- 
eign governments,  entities,  or  international 
agencies  are  consistent  with  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  This  section  reaf- 
flxnis  the  tnulltional  responsibility  of  the 
President,  and  through  him  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  for  conducting  foreign 
policy." 

In  addition  to  the  broad  authority  granted 
the  President  by  section  201  (a)  4,  there  is 
the  authority  provided  by  section  402,  which 
requires  the  oxporation  to  give  notice  to 
the  Department  of  State  when  entering  into 
technical  business  negotiations.  Even  with 
respect  to  such  negotiations,  the  Depart- 
ment "shall  advise  the  corporation  of  relevant 
foreign  ^llcy  considerations"  and  shall  as- 
sist the  corporation  in  the  negotiations  if 
requested  to  do  so.  We  would  point  out 
that  section  402  is  limited  to  "business  nego- 
tiations with  respect  to  facilities,  operations, 
or  services."  Negotiations  of  this  character 
are  carried  on  by  private  firms  in  the  nonBsr~1 
course  of  business.  Any  agreements,  how-  *■ 
ever,  of  a  character  which  cxistomarily  call 
for  approval  by  the  executive  or  the  Congress 
would,  in  our  opinion,  continue  to  require 
that  approval. 

This  is  the  important  part: 

While  we,  of  course,  appreciate  the  con- 
cern which  several  Senators  have  shown  for 
making  sure  that  the  Oovemment,  rather 
than  a  private  corporation,  conducts  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  oiur  view  that  HJR.  11040 — 

Which  is  the  bill  before  us — 

does  not  derogate  from  the  traditional  re- 
sponslbUltles  of  the  Oovemment  In  this 
area. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gbobcx  C.  licOHXB, 

Under  Secretary  Jot  Political  Affairs. 

In  the  face  of  that,  we  were  assured 
that  we  had  the  proper  provisions.  So 
what  more  does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee expect  us  to  do? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  expect  the  com- 
mittee to  write  explicit  language  which 
would  preserve  for  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility  

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  need  for 
that. 

Mr.  OORE.  To  conduct  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  our  coimtry. 


The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
read  a  letter  which  comes  after  piuch 
testimony ' 

Mr.  PASTORE.    No,  on  June  22,  1962. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  should  like  to  rea<i|  from 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  McGhee  be- 
fore the  Space  Committee.  I  reati  now 
from  page  154 : 

Although  the  proposed  legislation  deals 
prlmarUy  with  domestic  arrangemeaits  re- 
quired to  Implement  the  President's  com- 
munications satellite  policy  of  July  24i  1961, 
the  uniquely  international  character  of  a 
communications  satellite  system  mans  evi- 
dent the  foreign  policy  Implications  and  the 
role  which  the  Department  of  Stat0  will 
have  to  play.  Among  the  many  l^tors 
which  relate  to  foreign  arrangements  tp-e  the 
provisions  for  participation  in  the  Owner- 
ship and  operation  in  an  intematlonalisatel- 
11  te  system;  the  kind  and  extent  of  servtces  to 
be  rendered;  the  determination  of  ^adlo- 
frequencies  to  be  employed;  the  choice  of 
the  operational  sjrstem  to  be  establlshM:  the 
relationship  of  the  international  systiem  to 
the  UJN.  and  its  si>eclallzed  agendas ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  Iwould 
be  prepared  to  assist  in  providing  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  new  and  dt^velop- 
Ing  countries  which  may  desire  to  piartlci- 
pate  In  the  service. 

Sections  201(c)  (3)  and  402  of  S.  28 14{ direct 
the  Department  of  State  to  conduct  or  Super- 
vise negotiations  for  such  arrangemettts. 

He  was  speaking  of  the  provisions  as 
the  administration  requested  it. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  corFett. 
Mr.  GORE.     Then  he  said :  || 

In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities  the 
Department  would  be  acting  with  and  in  be- 
half of  the  new  Corporation.  It  would  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Director  of  Telecommuni- 
cations Management,  FCC,  NASA,  anfl  other 
agencies  as  appropriate.  Just  as  in  ttie  past 
much  of  the  negotiation  carried  on  pMor  to 
laying  of  new  cables  or  the  establi»^ment 
of  new  radio  circuits  has  been  done  ^n  the 
initiative  of  the  private  American  coiajpanles 
without  the  direct  involvement  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  State,  we  would  conte^nplate 
that  such  would  ordinarily  be  the  Oase  in 
purely  commercial  or  technical  asp^ts  of 
negotiations  Involved  in  the  communidations 
satellite  system.  However,  the  worldwide 
scope  of  this  new  medium  of  commiunlca- 
tions  and  its  potential  impact  on  the  ai^hleve- 
ment  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives  clearly 
indicate  the  necessity  of  the  Department's 
Involvement  as  the  President's  ageht  for 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs. 

He  was  there  speaking  of  the  otfiginal 
provision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correcjt. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  yielding  fm-ther, 
let  me  read  a  little  more.  I  res^  now 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon]  as  they  appejar  on 
page  190: 

I  will  read  the  way  section  402  woul^  then 
read  with  this  proposed  amendmeni: 

"Tfie  Corporation  shall  not  enter  iflto  ne- 
gotiations with  any  international  Agency, 
foreign  government  or  entity  without  (i  prior 
notification  to  the  Department  of  State, 
which  will  assist  in  the  conduct  of  such 
negotiations  if  requested  by  the  Corpora- 
tion." 

What  would  be  your  reaction  t$  that 
change  in  section  402,  Mr.  McOhee? 

Mr.  McOhxs.  First  of  all,  I  think  tj  prob- 
ably should  clarify  my  comment  with  respect 
to  amendments  because  I  did  not  lnt|end  to 
change  the  Constitution  of  the  tJnited 
States.  What  i  intended  to  indicate  tlo  Sen- 
ator KxxR  was,  of  coxiree,  that  we  woulc)  abide' 
by   amendments   finally    enacted   Into    law. 


The  suggestion  that  you  make  obvioxisly 
changes  the  intent  of  the  bill  before  us,  and 
I  would  not  think  that  the  administration 
itself  woxUd  acquiesce  in  such  a  change  at 
this  stage  in  its  consideration. 

Let  me  read  a  little  further.  Perhaps 
we  shall  come  a  little  nearer  to  reluctant 
acquiescence.  I  read  from  page  192  of 
the  hearings,  from  the  testimony  by 
Secretary  McOhee.  It  waa  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who 
wanted  this  chtmge;  it  was  the  com- 
munication companies  that  wanted  this 
change. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  about 
that;  they  never  told  me  they  wanted  It. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  make  the  statement, 
and  I  stand  by  it.  I  read  now  from 
page  192: 

The  specifications  with  respect  to  the 
State  Department,  I  believe,  are  necessary 
for  the  reasons  I  stated,  because  of  the  un- 
usual and  global  nature  of  the  program — 
the  fact  that  It  Involves  all  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  practically  at  once.  It  also 
Involves  very  complicated  Intergovernmental 
alTalrs.  It  may,  for  example,  be  the  desire 
of  the  Government,  for  a  valid  reason,  to 
encourage  the  building  of  receiving  stations 
and  systems  In  parts  of  the  wcvld  which  may 
not  Immediately  be  economically  attractive. 
This,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  done  under 
the  provisions  of  section  201(c)(3)  of  S. 
2814  but  If  the  Corporation  Is  to  make  a 
profit.  It  would  have  to  be  compensated 
for  in  the  rates  It  charges. 

It  may  be  that  it  Is  necessary  for  our 
Oovernment  to  negotiate  with  groupings  of 
nations,  which  could  not  be  done  by  a 
single  corporation.  As  an  example,  during 
the  war.  when  our  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  wanted  access  to  the  British 
Conunonwealth.  this  access  could  only  be 
negotiated  by  our  Oovernment.  There  are 
scores  of  situations  which  you  can  envisage 
might  arise  In  carrying  out  the  very  com- 
plex negotiations  and  the  establishment  of 
operations  which  this  corporation  wovUd  have 
to  go  through.  These  are  beyond  the  sphere 
of  competence  or  responsibility  of  a  normal 
corporation.  I  honestly  feel,  even  were  this 
not  a  provision  of  this  law.  that  the  corpora- 
tion would  need  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment similar  to  that  specified  in  the 
law. 

I  think  that  we  must  recognize  here,  too, 
that  this  is  much  more  than  a  oonununlca- 
tlons  system  such  as  we  have  known  in  the 
past.  This  program  has  tremendous  po- 
tentialities in  terms  of  the  achievement  of 
our  global  foreign  policy  objectives.  There 
is  involved  here  what  degree  of  cooperation 
we  can  engage  in  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
pursuant  to  the  recent  exchange  between 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  President  Kennedy. 
There  is  involved  here  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  can  be- 
come more  effective  by  virtue  of  this  facility 
being  able  to  broadcast  hearings  or  meetings 
of  the  United   Nations   to   the  world. 

A  tremendous  flow  of  understanding  can 
come  from  broadcasting  television  programs 
all  around  the  world  by  such  a  system  and. 
ultimately,  to  the  greatly  reduced  cost  for 
normal  voice  and  telegraph  eonununications 
that  should  result. 

The  potentialities  of  this  are  so  great 
that  I  do  believe.  Senator,  that  it  Justiflet 
taking  considerable  risk  that  the  form  de- 
vised here  will,  in  fact,  work. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me.  I  do  not  disagree  with  a  line 
of  that. 

Mr.  GORE.    Just  a  moment. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  attain- 
ment or  failure  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives will  be  influenced  by  the  ne- 
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gotlatlons  Involved  In  the  development 

and  installation  of  an  international  sys- 
tem of  space  «^^^»"'^Mn*rfittf>nfl.  %nd  by 
further  negotiations  incident  to  its  op- 
eration. We  do  not  know,  and  indeed  we 
cannot  now  know,  what  form  the  inter- 
national system  will  take.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  we  should  delegate 
to  ox  rely  upon  a  private  corporation, 
organized  for  the  traditional  and  en- 
tirely proper  but  sole  purpose  of  making 
a  profit  for  its  stockholders,  full  respon- 
siblllly  for  representing  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  In  a  matter  of  this  na- 
ture and  importance  in  which  the  na- 
tional purpose  may  not  be  accurately 
metered  solely  by  monetary  profit 
potentials. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that 
I  am  aware  of  the  letter.  I  am  aware 
that  Mr.  McGhee  eventually  and  re- 
luctantly acquiesced,  but  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  there  is  grave  question 
whether  the  provision  upon  which  he 
relies  for  satisfaction  is  sufflcient. 

What  is  that  provision?  He  relies 
upon  the  provision  that  the  President 
shall  exercise  supervision  of  the  private 
corporation.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  President  would  have  no  such  au- 
thority. The  bill  would  not  confer  upon 
the  President  any  such  authority.  The 
bill  does  not  require  the  corporation  to 
be  amenable  to  the  supervision  of  the 
President.  It  Is  a  mirage.  There  is  a 
statement  that  the  President  must  do 
something,  but  the  bill  is  silent  as  to  how 
he  shall  implement  his  responsibility  and 
silent  as  to  the  requirement  of  the  cor- 
poration to  follow  such  supervision. 

This  Is  strange  doctrine  indeed.  We 
organize  a  private  corporation,  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  profit.  It  Is  specifically 
stated  It  Is  not  an  agent  or  arm  of  the 
Government,  any  more  than  is  General 
Motors,  or  Du  Pont,  or  I.T.  Ii  T.;  and  yet 
the  Senator  is  willing  to  say  that  the 
President,  by  some  stipulated  provision, 
has  authority  undet  which  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  anfcnable  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  cannot  cite  any  such  provision 
in  the  bill;  and  if  he  imdertakes  to  cite 
any  provision  of  law,  he  will  have  to  rely 
upon  the  so-called  inherent  power  of  the 
President,  which  was  tried  with  litUe 
success  by  former  President  Tnmian  m 
the  steel  case. 

I  now  srleld  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  a  student  of  foreign  affairs 
and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Does  the  Senator  think  we 
can  do  anything  to  deny  or  impinge 
upon  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  foreign  pohcy 
field,  under  his  constitutional  joandate? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  thhik  we  can. 
but  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  so  under 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  mean  the  Sena- 
tor is  trying  to  do  it;  I  mean  that  is 
what  the  bill  proposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  what  the 
Senator  means.  The  bill  does  not  pro- 
pose to  do  so.  The  bill  cannot  propos^ 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  bill  .specifically  pro- 
poses  
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Mr.  PASTORE.  We  would  be  very 
uninformed  as  to  our  responsibilities  as 
Senators  if  we  thought  for  one  minute 
that  we  could  take  away  the  foreign  pol- 
icy jurisdiction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  means 
what  he  says,  why  was  that  provision 
not  left  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  It  make  the 
Senator  any  happier  to  say.  "Mr.  John 
P.  Kennedy,  your  President"?  Does  the 
Senator  want  us  to  say  that?  The 
President  knows  his  responsibilities.  He 
knows  his  authority.  He  has  authority 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  OORE.    I  wlU  tell  the  Senator 
what  would  make  me  happier — to  substi- 
tute the  Kennedy  bill  for  the  Kerr  Wll. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    Will    the    Senator 
vote  for  it.  then? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  am  not  suit. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Of  course. 
Mr.  GORE.     I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.   PASTORE.    That  is  the  whole 
point    The  Senator  does  not  want  a  bill 
atalL 

Mr.  GORE.  There  were  two  bills  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  the  Kennedy  bill 
and  the  Kerr  bill,  both  authored  by  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  mine,  and  I  must 
say,  as  I  look  at  the  progeny,  it  looks  a 
little  more  like  my  friend.  Senator  Kns. 
than  it  does  like  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  took  the  last  look  at  it. 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows 

me  well  enough  to  know  that 

Mr.  GORE.  If  there  must  be  a  three- 
way  mixture,  I  think  the  Senator  tram 
Rhode  Island  would  improve  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  so. 
We  went  through  this  bill  line  by  line. 
We  combed  it  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
In   conclusion,   let  me  read  the  other 

letter 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
why  the  provision  which  the  President 
recommended  and  requested,  that  his 
Secretary  of  State  have  responslbUity 
for  negotiating  these  agreements  and 
the  responsibility  for  approving  agree- 
ments, a-as  stricken  out  and  the  provision 
substituted  that  the  corporation  should 
negotiate  these  agreements,  albeit  by 
advising  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  teU  the  Senator 
why. 
Mr.  GORE.  Very  well. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  there  is  a  cable  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  by  which  we  communicate  tele- 
phonlcally  with  foreign  governments. 
That  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
We  have  a  cable  o^iTied  by  communica- 
tions carriers.  I  submit  the  ball  in  the 
sky  is  not  going  to  be  much  different, 
with  the  added  feature  that,  whereas 
with  the  cable  we  have  only  audio,  with 
this  other  device  we  will  also  have  video. 
But  the  cable  that  is  under  the  ocean  at 
the  present  time  is  owned  by  the  com- 
munications carriers,  and  they  negotiate 
with  foreign  governments.  They  nego- 
tiate with  the  Post  Office  Department  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  control  over 
communications  In  that  country.  They 
negotiate  with  the  representative  for 
communications  of  the  Government  of 
Prance.  They  negotiate  with  the  rep- 
resentative for  communications  of  the 


GovoTiment  of  Italy.  They  necofelata 
with' other  governments  that  utfllze  the 
cable  that  is  under  the  ocean. 

This  satellite  is  nothing  mor«  than  a 
ball  In  the  sky.  Ttue  enough.  It  has  to 
be  shot  up  into  the  sky.  and  because  w« 
have  a  monopoly  on  rocketry,  and  we 
caimot  give  it  away  to  anybody,  whether 
it  be  the  Russians  or  prlrate  individuals, 
the  Government  has  to  shoot  It  up.  Be- 
cause shooting  it  up  incurs  an  expense, 
the  corporations  which  asted  that  It  be 
done,  including  this  corporation,  have 
to  pay  the  expense  of  doing  so.  They 
have  to  reimburse  the  Government. 

Once  it  is  put  up  In  the  air.  It  Is 
nothing  more  than  an  Instrumentality 
which  will  receive  a  signal  and  send  it 
down.    It  is  very  much  like  a  mierowave. 
Many  of  those  are  used.    It  is  like  an 
antenna  or  transmitter  used  in  broad* 
casUng.   The  ball  In  the  sky  Is  needed  to 
receive   the   signal  and   s^id   it  down. 
That  is  all  It  amounts  to.    Before  the 
signal  can  be  sent  up,  it  must  oome  from 
somewhere.    So  what  happens  is  that 
a  person  picks  up  his  telephone  In  Los 
Angeles  or  Chicago  and  tries  to  m^^f.  a 
call  to  Paris,  let  us  say.    Rather  than 
send  the  call  through  a  cable  or  through 
a  wire,  it  is  sent  to  a  new  invention,  a 
ball  in  the  sky.    It  is  another  instru- 
mentality for  distribution  of  the  calL 
All  the  ball  does  is  receive  the  signal, 
and  send  it  down.    It  is  amplified  and 
sent  through  another  distribution  sys- 
tem that  goes  to  another  home  some- 
where else  in  the  world.    That  is  all  it 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  that  is  the  reason 
the  Senator  gives 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  says  the  Government  should 
own  it;  the  Government  should  get  mto 
the  business.  All  we  are  saying  is  that 
if  the  Oovemment  is  going  to  get  into 
this  business,  it  ought  to  take  over  the 
telephone   companies. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
explam  why  the  provision  requested  by 
the  President,  placing  req>onsibility 
where  the  responsibility  belongs,  upon 
the  State  Department,  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  international  agreements,  was 
stricken  out 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  coming  to  that 
question.  After  all,  the  Senator  should 
give  me  an  opportimlty  to  state  ft 
preface. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  gone  a 
Ion,i  way  around  with  this  little  ball. 

Mr.    PASTORE.      I.    too,    am    mnlring 

a  'whlstlestop"  q>eech  tonight.  After 
all,  I.  too,  wish  to  do  a  little  "glamoris- 
ing." I  want  to  tell  the  people  what 
this  is  all  about.  So  I  will  get  to  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  this  were  as  simple 
as  the  Senator  seems  to  think.  Just  a 
little  ball  in  the  sky,  I  might  not  be  so 
worried  about  it,  but  it  is  not  as  simple 
as  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
this  can  be  one  of  the  great  develop- 
ments of  the  century,  or  of  aU  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
upon  an  effecUve.  viable  satellite  com- 
munications system,  in  respect  to  which 
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America  should  have  the  lead,  may  de- 
pend war  or  peace.  We  may  depend 
upon  it  for  a  victory  for  the  United 
States  in  the  cold  war.  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  this  is  vastly  more  compli- 
cated then  he  has  pictured  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  OORE.  It  involves  negotiations  of 
the  most  delicate  and  intricate  type, 
with  many  nations  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
there  already  has  been  scheduled  for 
next  August  at  Geneva  a  telecommuni- 
cations conference  of  many  nations  in 
the  world  at  which  we  hope  to  acquire 
some  allocation  of  the  frequency  for  the 
use  of  this  facility  as  to  which  we  have 
pioneered.  Yet  ttie  Senator  dismisses  it 
as  a  ball  in  the  sky. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Wait  a  minute.  WiU 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  finish? 

Mr.  GORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  cable  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  has  been  there  for 
years. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  have  already  talked 
about  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Let  me  finish,  please. 

Mr.  GORE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  we  have 
talked  about  it.  In  the  case  of  the  cable, 
every  time  commercial  or  business  ne- 
gotiations had  to  be  conducted  with  a 
foreign  government,  the  common  car- 
riers were  allowed  to  conduct  them. 
They  consulted  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  advised  with  the  State  De- 
partment. However,  they  negotiated 
the  commercial  items  such  as  rates, 
charges,  and  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  underwater  cable. 

This  satellite  was  a  brandnew  idea. 
It  was  said,  "The  State  Department  will 
do  all  this."  So,  I  suppose  when  appear- 
ances were  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  this 
question  was  considered.  It  must  have 
been  discussed  in  view  of  the  practice 
of  the  past,  and  the  precedent  already 
fixed  with  relation  to  the  oceanic  cable. 
So  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  saw  fit  to  change  the 
language  and  make  it  exactly  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  satellite  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  the  cable  and  other  inter- 
national communications  operations. 

The  question  came  up  when  the  bill 
was  before  our  committee.  I  took  the 
question  up  again,  because  I  knew  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
would  raise  a  question  concerning  it. 
I  asked  Mr.  McGhee  about  it.  He  came 
before  our  committee. 

I  am  not  reading  the  reports  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  I  am  only 
talking  about  what  I  know.  I  was  pres- 
ent. I  attended  every  meeting  of  our 
committee.  I  took  up  with  Mr.  McGhee 
the  question  as  to  whether  he  would 
rather  have  the  language  stand  under 
the  old  provision,  or  whether  he  would 
accept  the  new  provision. 

Mr.  McGhee  said  to  our  committee, 
"On  second  thought,  I  think  this  is  an 
improvement."  That  is  what  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghee said.  He  said,  "I  think  that  this 
is  an  improvement,  because  we  do  not 
have  the  personnel  and  we  do  not  have 
the  competency  in  our  Department  to 
talk  about  the  commercial  aspects  of 


the  rates  and  the  charges  to  be  mkide." 
He  said,  "We  think  it  is  much  better  if 
we  leave  that  to  the  corporationj  and 
let  the  corpwration  consult  with  us  on 
the  political  aspects  of  the  negotiations." 

That  is  the  reason  why  thei  language 
is  in  the  bill. 

Does  that  answer  the  Sen<i  tor's 
question? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ht^•e  in 
my  hand  a  list  of  more  than  100  interna- 
tional conferences  on  telecommufiica- 
tions,  supplied  to  me  by  the  Departiment 
of  State,  in  which  U.S.  participation 
was  imder  the  auspices  and  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  State.  I  wijsh  to 
cite  a  few  of  those  conferences  at  which 
formal  documents  were  signed  <>r  at 
which  a  course  of  action  was  for|nally 
agreed  upon: 

1.  Conference  on  the  Protection  o||  Sub- 
marine Cables.  Paris.  1884.  Convention 
sigTied  March  14,  1884. 

That  is  this  little  submarine  cable 
about  which  we  have  been  talking,  as  to 
which  it  is  said  all  the  arrangeKnents 
were  made  through  a  private  cotpora- 
tion. 

2.  Preliminary  International  Wlrelea^  Tele- 
graph-Conference, Berlin,  August  190SI. 

3.  International  Wireless  Telegraph  Con- 
ference, Berlin,  October  3-November  31  1906. 
Convention  signed  November  3,  1906. 

International  Radiotelegraph  Conftt-ence. 
London,  J\Uy  1912.  Convention  signal  July 
5,  1912. 

5.  International  Radiotelegraph  Confer- 
ence, Washington,  October-November  1927. 
Radiotelegraph  Convention  General  Htgula- 
tlons  signed  November  25.   1927. 

6.  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Confidence. 
London,  April  Ift-May  31,  1929.  Convention 
signed  May  31,  1929. 

7.  International  Telecommunlcatlottj  Con- 
ference, Madrid,  December  1932.  Cc^nven- 
tlon  signed  December  9.  1932;  generali  radio 
regulations  and  final  radio  protocol:  addi- 
tional radio  Regulations;  telegraph  ftgula- 
tlons  and  final  telegraph  protocol;  ami  tele- 
phone regulations. 

8.  First  Inter-American  Radio  Conference, 
Havana,  November  1-December  13,  1937. 
Pinal  acts:  Inter-American  Radio  Cominuni- 
catlons  Convention;  Inter-Amerlcati  Ar- 
rangement Concerning  Radio  Communica- 
tions (EAS  200);  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Agreement. 

9.  International  TelecommunlcatloB)  Con- 
ferences, Cairo,  1938.  General  radio  regula- 
tions; final  protocol  to  general  radio  regula- 
tions; additional  radio  regulations;  telQgraph 
regulations;  final  protocol  to  the  telBgraph 
regulations;  telephone  regulations;  ao^  final 
protocol  to  the  telephone  regulations, 

I  am  citing  all  of  these  by  wiay  of 
answer  to  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    It  is  no  answer  at  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  telecommunioations 
conferences  were  held,  and  the  agree- 
ments were  arrived  at,  the  Senatoif  said, 
by  private  carriers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  ifciat  at 
all.    That  is  a  misconstruction. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  give  the  Sc(nator 
the  full  load. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  take  the  load. 
I  will  shoot  it  right  back. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  continue  to  read  the 
list: 

10.  Regional  Radio  Conference  between 
the  United  States  (In  behalf  of  the  Canal 
Zone)  and  other  powers,  Guatemala,  Djecem- 
ber  8.  1038. 


11.  Second  Inter -American  Radio  Confer- 
ence. Santiago.  January  17-23,  1940.  Radio 
Communications  Agreement  signed  January 
26,  1940;  Revision  of  Habana  Radio  Com- 
munication Arrangement  of  1937. 

12.  North  American  Regional  Radio- Engi- 
neering Meeting,  Washington.  January  14- 
30,  1941.  Recommendations  and  arrange- 
ment. 

13.  Third  Inter-American  Radio  Confer- 
ence. Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  3-27,  1945. 
Agreement  signed  September  27,  1945. 

14.  United  States /British  Commonwealth 
Telecommunications  Conference,  Bermuda, 
November  22-December  4,  1945.  Conven- 
tion signed  December  4,  1945. 

15.  United  States/British  Commonwealth 
and  Empire  Conference  on  Radio  Distance 
Indicators.  Washington,  January  28-Pebru- 
ary  7.  1946. 

16.  Second  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Conference.  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 4-25.  1946.  Interim  agreement  signed 
February  25,  1946. 

17.  Five  Power  Preliminary  Teleconununl- 
catlons  Conference,  Moscow.  September  30- 
October  21.   1946. 

These,  I  point  out,  are  international 
conferences  in  the  telecommunications 
and  radio  communications  field  at  which 
agreements  were  signed  or  reached,  and 
all  of  them  were  under  the  auspices  and 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  State. 

18  Administrative  Radio  Conference,  At- 
lantic City.  May  16-October  2.  1947.  Radio 
regulations  signed  October  2.   1947. 

19.  International  Telecomniunlcatlon  Con- 
ference. Atlantic  City.  July  2-Octob«r  2, 
1947. 

20.  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Confer- 
ence. Atlantic  City,  August  16  September  27, 
1947. 

21.  First  Session,  Administrative  Council, 
Atlantic   City.  September  28.   1947. 

22.  Provisional  Frequency  Board,  Geneva, 
January  1948-March  1950. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  give  the  Sena- 
tor the  full  list. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  list  continues  m 
follows : 

23.  Second  Session.  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, Geneva,  January  20-February  11,  1948. 

24.  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Conference,  Lon- 
don, April  23-June  10,  1948.  Convention 
signed  June   10.   1948    (TIAS  2495). 

25.  International  Administrative  Aero- 
nautical Radio  Conference  (lAARC), 
Geneva,  May  15-September  25.  1948. 

26.  Third  Session.  Administrative  Council, 
Geneva.  September  1 -October  3. 

27.  International  High  Frequency  Broad- 
casting Conference,  Mexico  City,  October  22, 
1948-Aprll  9,  1949. 

28.  Special  Administrative  Conference  on 
Loran,  Geneva,  January  17-February  14, 
1949. 

29.  Fourth  Inter-American  Radio  Confer- 
ence— region  2.  Washington.  March  15-July 
9.  1949.  Agreement  signed  July  9,  1949 
(TIAS  2489). 

30.  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Conference,  Paris,  May  IB-Augnst  4,  1949. 
Telegraph  regulations  with  final  protocol 
(TIAS  2175). 

31.  Administrative  Radio  Conference  for 
Region  1,  Geneva,  May  18-Septemb«r  17, 
1949. 

There  are  three  more  pages. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Of  course  there  are. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  come  now  to  the  very 
present.  I  note  six  international  con- 
ferences  
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  Just  now.  I  am 
talking  about  international  conferences 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.  In  a  moment  I  shall.  I 
am  citing  the  international  conferences 
at  which  agreements  or  treaties  were 
made  under  the  auspices  and  super- 
vision of  the  State  Department.  Six  in- 
ternational conferences  in  the  field  of 
telecommunications,  in  which  \JB.  par- 
ticipation was  under  State  Department 
sponsorship,  have  already  been  held  In 
the  calendar  year  1962. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  talking  about 
two  difTerent  things. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator 
has  read  I  agree  with  wholeheartedly. 
Nothing  is  being  changed  in  that  re- 
gard. We  are  not  talking  about  the 
negotiations  contemplated  under  the  bill. 
The  international  conferences  will  go  on 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  E\'en  frequen- 
cies being  used  in  the  Telstar  were 
arrived  at  at  an  international  confer- 
ence in  1959.  There  is  to  be  an  inter- 
national conference  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  1963.  We  are  not  Ulking  about 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  GORE.  WiU  that  be  a  business 
meeting  or  a  political  meeting? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  interna- 
tional conferences  at  which  representa- 
tives of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
meet  and  decide  what  frequencies  can  be 
used  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  one 
another.  We  have  clear  channels  in 
radio  in  the  United  SUtes.  There  are 
25  of  those.  We  must  negotiate  with 
Mexico  and  Canada,  with  reference  to 
these,  as  well  as  other  countries.  That 
i.s  the  North  American  Regional  Agree- 
ment. The  same  thing  occurs  in  other 
international  conferences.  We  are  now 
preparing  to  talk  with  Russia  and  other 
countries  with  reference  to  what  fre- 
quencies should  be  allocated  for  space 
communication.  That  question  will 
have  to  be  negotiated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  his  representatives. 

There  Is  no  question  at  all  about  that. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  corpora- 
tion. Once  we  decide  on  an  interna- 
tional or  a  national  level  what  frequen- 
cies can  be  used  by  what  coimtry,  the 
FCC  will  then  determine  what  use  shall 
be  made  of  the  frequencies  which  have 
been  allocated  to  us.  What  the  Senator 
has  read  is  provided  In  the  bUl.  No  one 
disagrees  with  that  statement.  That 
procedure  has  been  followed  in  the  past. 
It  will  be  followed  In  the  future.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  situation  that 
we  are  now  disctissing.  The  negotiations 
that  we  would  leave  to  the  corporation 


would  be  of  the  following  kind.  When 
they  got  to  the  point  at  which  our  repre- 
sentatives would  wish  to  talk  with  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment or  the  French  Government  on  the 
question  of  rates — for  instant «,  how 
much  will  be  charged  for  every  call  that 
originates  in  the  United  States  and  ends 
in  Paris,  London,  or  Rome — ^what  the 
international  charges  shall  be— those 
negotiations  will  have  to  be  conducted 
by  people  who  have  the  necessary  tech- 
nical knowledge.  That  is  the  reason 
why  Mr.  McGhee  answered  as  he  did, 
when  we  came  to  the  question  of  specific 
commercial  or  technical  negotiations. 
That  is  all  we  are  talking  about.  These 
questions  can  only  be  handled  really  by 
the  corporation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  not  quali- 
fied to  conduct  many  such  negotiations. 
And  there  will  be  a  great  many  negotia- 
tions of  a  detailed  or  commercial  na- 
ture. Indeed,  the  Department  of  State 
cannot  assume  the  resp>onsibility  in- 
volved in  the  commercial  negotiations. 
It  has  nothing:  at  all  to  do  with  the  con- 
ferences the  Senator  has  been  talking 
about. 

Mr.  GORE.  Neither  the  bill  nor  the 
report  draws  any  distinction  or  lines  of 
delineation  between  the  business  part  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system  and  the  political  part  of  a  com- 
mercial com.munications  satellite  sys- 
tem or  ne?otiations  pertaining  thereto. 
I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that 
they  are  inescapably  intertwined.  In  the 
case  of  so-called  business  nef^otiations. 
the  corporation  is  required  by  the  substi- 
tute provision  only  to  advise  the  corpora- 
tion when  it  enters  into  such  negotiation, 
and,  imder  the  substitute  provision,  the 
corporation  is  required  only  to  notify 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  lan- 
guage read  "business  negotiations"? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  shall  read  it: 

Whenever  the  corporation  shall  enter  Into 
business  negotiations 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— business  negotiations.  That  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  is  a  business  nego- 
tiation? How  does  one  distinguish  be- 
tween "pohtical"  and  "business"  aspects 
of  negotiations  involving  the  establish- 
ment of  groimd  stations,  frequency  al- 
locations and  relay  stations?  How  does 
one  distinguish  between  business  and 
political  negotiations  when  he  is  dealing 
with  foreign  nations  and  entities  of  for- 
eign nations? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  read  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  read  the  re- 
mamder: 

Whenever  the  corporation  shall  enter  Into 
business  negotiations  with  respect  to  faciU- 
tles,  operations,  or  services  authorized  by  this 
act  with  any  international  or  foreign  entity, 
it  shall  notify  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  negotiations,  and  the  Department  of 
State  shall  advise  the  corporation  of  relevant 
foreign  poUcy  considerations. 

Mi.  PASTORE.  Relevant  foreign  pol- 
icy considerations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Relevant  foreign  policy 
considerations. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  point;  as 
distinguished  from  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Why  would  there  be  rele- 
vant foreign  policy  considerations  if  it  Is 
strictly  business?  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  meets  himself  coming  back. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  a  combination. 
We  do  not  do  busmess  in  any  country 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  a  combination. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  Is  clear  that  busi- 
ness negotiations  are  distinct  from  rele- 
vant foreign  policy  negotiations.  Other- 
wise there  would  not  be  that  distii^tioa. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment at  this  point? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  With  the  under- 
standing that  h-;  may  do  so  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow,  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  recognized  tomorrow 
when  the  Senate  convenes,  and  that  he 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  his  speech 
not  beyond  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  at 
10  oclock  I  can  be  on  the  floor  for  only  a 
short  time,  and  it  will  be  a  delight  to 
return. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is 
coming  back. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  criticism  has  been  made  of  the 
opposition  by  certain  Senators  to  the 
speedy  enactment  of  this  bill  because 
committees  cannot  meet.  If  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  majority  leader  will  de- 
fer the  hour  of  meeting  until  noon,  in- 
stead of  10  o'clock,  all  committees  could 
meet.    Therefore  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  be 
recognized  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to-, 
continue  his  speech  not  beyond  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  object. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    The  Senator  can  vote 
against  that  motion. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  AJ4. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recess  until  10 
o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
July  31. 1962,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  July  30  (legislative  day  of 
July  26).  1962: 

Iir  TKK  AUCT 

Oen.  George  Henry  Decker.  D.S.  Army,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  tbe  grade  of 
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July  SO 


general    UMtar   tb*   provMoae    oT   tltl*    10. 
UMtod  8lat«8  Code,  atcttan  SMt. 

The  following-named  officers  to  b*  piacol 
on  ttaa  Nttrad  Itat  tn  tte  grMtae  la<Ueated 
under  th*  pcovMooft  oX  Utl«  10.  United 
States  Code.  Mctlon  8062: 

To  be  unMrsle 

Oen.  JuBce  Bdward  Moon.  010660.  Aimy 
of  tlw  muted  Statee  (major  general.  U^. 
Army). 

Oen.  Herbert  Butler  Powell.  018684.  Army 
of  tlte  United  States  (major  general,  UJ3. 
Anny). 

To  he  Heutenmnt  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Tliamas  John  Han  TrapneQ, 
Oism,  Army  of  tbe  United  Statee  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

"ni*  (oUoiwlag-iMuned  oOeera  for  appoint- 
ment In  tlM  Regular  Army  o<  tbe  United 
States  to  the  g  ade  Indicated,  luvdw  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sectlona  3384  and  3306: 

To  be  brtgadter  9tiMr«la 

Brig.  den.  Walter  Auguat  Jaaaan.  O190M, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (oolaBel.  U.S. 
Anny). 

Brig.  Oen.  Joaeph  Warren  StUvell,  OI9117, 
Army  of  the  United  Statee  (ooIomI,  UJi. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  Oeorge  Tboataa  Powen,  M. 
0191GT.  Aimy  oC  Um  Unltod  States  (eotonel. 
UJB.  AiMy). 

Brlf.  Oen.  Samuel  Edward  Oee.  Olda&l. 
Army  oC  the  United  Statee  (colonel.  U£. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  WtUlam  Roberts  Calhoun. 
OlMM.  Anny  of  the  United  Statee  (colonel. 
U.S.,  Arioay) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Bdward  Spalding  Shlen.  019388. 
Army  of  tbe  United  Statea  (eolonel.  UJ3. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Andrew  Belts.  030137, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UjS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charlee  n«nete  Tank,  019850, 
Army  of  the  United  Statee  (eolotiel.  X3JB. 
ATny). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kermlt  LeVtile  DaTtf.  OlSSae, 
Army  of  tbe  United  Statea  (colooei.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Pamsworth  Smaller, 
OlMie,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Hawklna  Adame,  019474. 
Army  of  tbe  XTnlted  Statee  (eotond.  U.S. 
Army). 


Brig.  Oen.  Uoyd  KImer  fftTkaiM.  OtbMS. 
Anny  of  tbe  XTnlted  Statea  (colonel.  { UJS. 
Army).  ! 

Brig.  Goi.  Harry  Lester  HiUyard.  Olp524. 
Anny  oL  the  United  Statea  (colonel. ;  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Edward  Johnscc^  3d, 
OI95S4,  Army  of  the  United  States  (coftonel, 
U.S.  Array). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Caraon  Ryser,  U1^5S5. 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (ctdonel.  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley.  Jr..  OliB7&0, 
Army  of  the  United  Utatea  (colonel.  U3. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  McCIellan  Exton,  019780. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Durward  Enisworth  Breakttfield. 
019781.  Array  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Herndon  CrlU.  OII9786. 
Army  at  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Elmer  John  Gibson.  01|98M. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Jamee  Wllloughby  Tt)tten, 
0198M.  Army  of  tbe  United  Statee  (G«)onel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  BamUton  AusUn  Twtt«:heU. 
019843.  Army  of  the  United  States  (coIoimI, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Rieber  Ruas.  O(l9e60, 
Anny  of  the  United  States  (co)onel.'  US. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  John  Hart  Caughey.  0)9685. 
Army  of  tbe  United  Statee  (colonel.  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  William  Sawyer.  OtaaiS. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Norma)  Basil  Edwards,  OJ9936. 
Army  of  the  United  Statee  (eoionet  U.8. 
Army). 

Brlf.  Gen.  Prank  Joseph  Sackton.  Q$055S, 
Army  oC  the  United  State*  (colonel,,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Brown  Uichat|dsoQ. 
030507.  Army  of  the  United  States  (cetonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Roy  Lassetter.  Jr..  0$17I4. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Array). 

Brig.  Gen.  Bruoe  Edward  Kendall.  090623. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel^  U.S. 
Army). 


Brig.  Oen.  Bngeae  Albert  Salet.  OMn90. 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (ookmel.  UB. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer.  Jr.,  O30I17.  Army 

of  the   United  States    (colonel,  UJS.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Reeves  Shuler.  OaoilS, 

Army    of   tbe    United    States    (cokwel,    U.S. 

Army) . 

lifaj.  Gen.  James  Benjamin  I^mpert, 
020147.  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel, 
UJS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jobu  Edward  Kelly.  O20156. 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (oolone:.  VS. 
Array) . 

Brig  Gen  David  Woodrow  Hlest«Y  0*)191. 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (colonel,  UJB. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Selwyn  Dyaon  Smltb.  Jr., 
020194,  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colooei, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Howard  McCriim  Snyder.  Jr., 
0  0213,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US  Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  Jiunrs  Edward  Landnim.  Jr., 
020216.  Army  ol  the  United  States  (ooiooel. 
U.S.  Army). 

M]  Oen  Wim.'\m  Chllds  Westmoreland. 
O80-223.  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colooei. 
U  s   Army). 

Brig  Oen.  Beverley  Evans  Powell.  020337, 
Army  of  the  United  Statee  (colonel.  Ua, 
Army » . 

Brtg  Gen.  Edward  Clare  Dunn.  OMM8, 
Anny  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army  i . 

Br>g.  C«n.  Robert  Oeorge  Perguason. 
020267.  Army  ol  the  UtUtcd  States  (coluuei. 
U  S  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  John  Arnold  Relntgea,  020281. 
Army  of  Uie  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Crrlghton  WWIam  Abrams.  Jr  . 
CnV19«.  Army  of  tbe  United  States  (colonel. 
UJS.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Heraey  Iiflehaelts.  020338. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (eoionfel.  UJ8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Pelhana  Tarborough. 
020362,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  (Jharles  BllUngsIea.  090367, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Benjamin  Franklin  Kvane,  Jr.. 
030368.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 
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Statement  of  Senator  TTniai  J.  Dodd 
on  tlie  Occaiion  of  the  Issnance  of  a 
CommemoratiTe  Poetafe  Stamp  Hon- 
oring the  Late  Senator  Brien  McMahon, 
WashmftoB,  D.C.,  Jaly  27,  1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

ow  cowwacncuT 
XH  TBE  HOU8B  OV  RBPRES^^AITVBS 

Monday, July  30, 1962 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  wrote  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partmrat  to  mre  that  a  special  stamp 
be  Issued  to  h<xior  the  memory  of  the 
late  Senator  Brlen  McMahon,  of  Con- 
necticut. This  recommendation  had  the 
unADimous  suinxut  of  the  Comiecticut 
deleffatkm.     President   Kennedy   asked 


the  Department  to  Rive  this  suggestion 
its  ctmsideraticm  and  I  was  pleaa^d  to 
learn  that  Members  of  the  Senatei  who 
had  known  Senator  McMahon  anq  re- 
spected his  accomplishments  in  flubhc 
ofllce  had  also  urged  General  D^y  to 
issue  such  a  stamp. 

Senator  McMahon  died  of  cane|er  10 
years  ago  July  28,  almost  at  the  pt^  of 
his  x;areer  and  yet  with  much  pn^mise 
tmfulfllled.  He  had  demonstrated  great 
capacity  to  recognize  the  importalfce  of 
atomic  energy  to  public  policy  and  to 
international  affairs,  and  had  masjtered 
Its  implications.  His  was  a  true  exaimple 
of  the  way  in  which  the  American  sys- 
tem has  nurtured  men  who  have*  met 
decisive  challenges  of  their  times  with 
intelligence,  realism,  and  imagination. 

I  was  pleased  to  attend  the  ceresinony 
held  by  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
July  27  in  Washington  to  dedicate  this 
stamp.  Amoog  the  speakers  were  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd,  long  a  friend  and 


associate  of  Senator  McMahon :  and  the 
Postmaster  General. 

SenatCH-  E>odo  struck  a  significant 
chord  in  recalling  the  contributions 
which  Senator  McMahon  had  made  to 
atomic  energy  and  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  I  believe  his  remarks  are  worthy 
of  deep  consideration  by  the  Hotise  and 
I  offer  them  for  the  Rccoio : 

8r«TKif KWT  or  SntAToa  Donn 

Attending  this  ceremony  concerning  tbe 
issuance  ot  a  conrunenKiratiTe  stankp  honor- 
ing tbe  achievenients  of  Senator  Brlen  Mc- 
Mahon has  a  significance  and  a  meaning  for 
me  that  is  dUftciilt  to  dcacribe. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  and  privilege  to 
know  Brlen  McMahon  as  a  personal  friend 
for  n>any,  many  years;  to  have  shared  ex- 
periences with  him  during  his  early  years 
of  public  service  In  the  Justice  Departnjent; 
to  hare  taken  part,  by  his  side.  In  his  politi- 
cal campaigns;  to  have  watched  his  meteoric 
rise  to  national  and  then  Intematkmal 
prominence;  and  then  to  have  vlatted  at 
his  bedside  during  tbe  Anal  days  of  hU  life. 
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I  have  known  his  family;  his  mother 
who  stUl  Uves  In  Norwalk;  his  brothers  and 
•istera. 

I  remember  him  for  aU  theee  reasons,  and 
aU  of  us  hare  our  own  personal  reasons 
for  remembering  him  and  for  honoring  his 
name. 

ThU  occasion  today  signifies  that  his- 
tory, too,  remembers  and  honors  Brlen  Mc- 
Mahon. Of  all  the  reascms  for  this,  two 
stand  forenmet: 

HU  contribution  to  the  development,  tbe 
hameasing,  and  the  control  ot  atomic  en- 
ergy, and  his  oontrlbutlon  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

Brlen  McMahon  saw  the  specter  of  the 
world  as  It  might  be;  a  vast  crater  burned 
out  by  nuclear  destruction.  But  he  also 
saw  a  vision  of  the  world  as  It  oould  be: 
a  world  of  peace,  freedom,  progreea.  and 
security,  a  world  helped  to  theee  goals 
through  the  enllghtaned  leaderahlp  of  our 
country. 

For  some  of  us  the  mighty  atomic  blasta 
over  Japan  were  really  too  awaeome  to  oon- 
templata.  The  ezploelve  power  that  aolenoe 
had  unleashed  seemed  too  dreadful  for  com- 
prehension, too  vast  to  reduce  wtthln  the 
familiar  conoepta  of  public  policy.  But  for 
Brlen  McMahon.  atomic  energy  was,  for  «U 
Ita  mystery.  sUU  only  a  ereaUoa  of  human 
lenluB  and  an  Instrument  under  human 
control. 

It  must  be  mastared.  In  ail  lu  Imphoatlona. 
not  Just  by  sctentlsta  or  by  military  men. 
but  by  statesmen,  by  the  repreaentatu-es  of 
the  people. 

It  must  be  developed  lest  our  country 
tbrow  away  the  mighty  advantage  for  free- 
dom and  for  peace  which  preeminence  In 
nuclear  energy  gave  to  us. 

It  must  be  placed  \mder  civilian  control, 
lest  It  become  the  fearful  monopoly  of  a 
scientific  or  military  eUta.  because  large  as 
atomic  energy  was.  It  was  not  tab  large  for 
the  American  proceas  of  free  government. 

It  must  be  harnessed,  not  Just  for  destruc- 
tive purposes,  but  for  creaUve  purposes  in 
order  that  the  potential  for  human  progress 
Inherent  In  unlocking  the  secreu  of  the  sun 
might  be  fully  realised  for  all  peoplee. 

And  finally.  It  must  be  made  safe  for  the 
human  race  through  a  workable  program  of 
disarmament  and  control. 

And  so.  wblle  the  first  musiirootn  clouds  of 
Al&mogordo  and  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
still  hovered  over  the  minds  and  imaglna- 
Uons  of  us  all.  Brlen  McMahon  set  to  work. 
In  the  months  and  years  thst  followed, 
he  developed  the  plans  through  which 
nucle*r  development  was  placed  under  civil- 
ian control  and  subjected  to  the  govern- 
mental processes  of  a  free  people. 

At  his  urging,  a  Joint  committee  of  the 
Ck)ngress  was  established  to  oversee  the 
conduct  of  our  atomic  energy  program,  and 
be  became  Its  chairman. 

Under  his  tireless,  driving  leadership,  our 
atomic  energy  program  moved  forward  to 
one  discovery  after  another. 

Through  his  blueprint,  cooperation  was 
achieved  between  scientists,  the  military,  tbe 
Government,  and  private  Industry,  In  OTder 
that  atomic  science  might  develop,  not  as 
some  unique  monster,  but  rather  as  an 
Integrated  part  of  the  traditional  American 
system. 

And  what  he  brought  forth,  through  his 
vision  and  hla  experience  and  hU  vigw.  he 
protectod  with  all  of  hU  political  sagacity 
and  prestige. 

He  successfully  fought  off  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  concept  of  civilian  leader- 
ship of  the  atomic  energy  field.  At  crlUcal 
moments,  his  Intervention  had  historic 
results,  such  as  his  famous  visit  to  Presl- 
dent  TrimMm  which  many  feel  was  instru- 
mental In  President  Truman's  decision  to 
?o  full  speed  ahead  on  the  program  to 
develop  an  American  hydrogen  bomb  ahead 
of  the  Russians. 
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But  Brian  McMahon  was  more  than  the 
man  who  mastered  the  public  implications 
of  atomic  energy.  He  was,  above  all.  a  man 
of  peace.  It  was  Brien  McMahon  who  first 
proposed  a  $60  bUlion  Marshall  plan  for  aU 
ths  peoples  of  tbe  world,  to  be  accompanied 
by   progreeslve   stages   of  dtsarmament. 

This  proposal  staggered  the  complacency 
of  the  day  and  invited  the  ridicule  of  thoee 
of  UtUe  vision. 

It  U  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  of 
our  foreign  aid  has  now  reached  twice  the 
figure  originally  propoeed  by  Brlen  McMahon. 
But  It  U  aad  to  note  that  thU  ht«e  expend- 
iture has  achieved  only  a  fraction  of  the 
good  It  might  have  accomplished  had  It 
been  brought  forward  and  carried  out  with 
tbe  imagination  and  the  idealism  and  the 
vision  advocated  by  Brien  McMahon. 

Peace,  international  friendship,  practical 
disarmament  and  aid  to  less  fortunate  peo- 
Plee — these  were  the  oauaas  with  which 
Brien  McMahon  most  wished  to  be  identified, 
and  theee  are  the  oauaee  for  which  he  wui 
be  remembered  in  history  and  for  which 
we  honor  him  today. 

He  was  taken  from  ua  10  years  ago  today, 
at  the  age  of  «e.  He  waa  stricken  at  the 
height  of  hla  rare  power,  in  the  mldat  of 
what  surely  would  have  been  one  of  the 
moet  memorable  public  careers  of  our  entire 
history. 

The  paasage  of  years  has  served  only  to 
increase  hU  stature.  We  eee  thU  in  the 
tributes  to  his  memory  made  by  the  statee- 
men  of  our  day.  We  see  It  in  the  magnmoent 
Brlen  McMahon  High  School,  dedicated  only 
recenUy  In  Norwalk  And  we  see  a  manl- 
festatlon  of  this  In  the  ceremony  in  which 
we  participate  today. 

Theee  remembrances,  significant  and 
worthy  as  they  are.  are  Just  the  outward 
signs. 

Long  ago.  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  being  aaked 
to  comment  on  the  proposal  to  raise  a  marble 
monimient  to  his  fallen  friend  and  ally  Con- 
gressman Owen  Lovejoy,  replied: 

"L«t  him  have  the  marble  montiment, 
along  with  the  well-assured  and  more  en- 
during one  in  the  hearte  of  those  who  love 
Uberty.  unselfishly,  for  all  men." 

We  rejoice  In  today's  commemoration  of 
Brlen  McMabon.  We  are  pleased  to  see  his 
name  and  his  image  enshrined  in  official  pub- 
lic remembrance.  But  we  know  that  the 
moet  lofty,  the  most  lasting,  the  most  sig- 
nificant monument  to  Brlen  McMahon  Is  the 
memorial  which  will  live  In  the  hearte  of  aU 
who  knew  him,  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
know  of  his  deeds,  and  In  the  principle* 
which  be  advanced,  which  shall  go  on  and 
which  Fhall  triumph. 


1  through  September  30.  will  be  donated 
to  the  Maiic  Osterlin  Library  located  (m 
the  campus  of  Northwestern  Michigan 
College. 

Last  year,  when  a  similar  showing  of 
Eskimo  art  was  presented  at  the  college, 
the  library  fund  was  enriched  by  about 
$900.  All  indications  are  that  the  ex- 
hibit this  year  will  meet  with  even 
greater  success  than  the  one  a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  assisting  the  college 
library  fund,  the  Eskimo  art  exhibit 
should  help  greatly  to  interest  students 
and  townspeople  tn  art.  and  to  provide 
a  culttutd  stimulus  in  northern  Michi- 
gan. Because  of  these  laudable  objac- 
Uves,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  faculty  and  students  at 
Northwestern  Michigan  College  on  this 
project  are  worthy  of  aiMelal  nottoe. 


Tbe  EskuBo  Art   Exhibit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  mcwiOAN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE8 

Monday,  July  30. 1962 

Mr.  ORiPFlN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Traverse 
City,  Mich.,  is  not  quite  as  close  to  the 
North  Pole  as  some  people  may  think. 
Nevertheless,  the  faculty  and  students 
at  Northwestern  Michigan  College  have 
taken  a  rather  special  Interest  In  Eski- 
mo art. 

Eighty-three  stone  cut  and  sealskin 
prints  of  Baffin  Island  Eskimos  are  being 
assembled  at  the  college  for  one  of  the 
finest  exhibits  ever  offered  of  this  truly 
American  art  form.  The  proceeds  of 
the  exhibit,  which  will  last  from  August 


EquJ  Pay  far  E^d  Wark:  JmUm  ud 
a  Smmi  mad  Grawi^  EcaMay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NSW  Toax.. 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  UPRBSSNTATTVSS 
Jfonday.  Jutt  39.  IHi 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
e:^ual  pay  bill,  which  passed  this  House 
last  Wednesday,  is  a  great  landmark  in 
American  legislative  history.  For  by 
supporting  this  measure,  we  have  looked 
back  and  have  reaffirmed  our  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  past  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded;  yet.  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  looked  ahead  to  a  sound 
and  growing  economy  for  the  future. 

HJl.  11677,  like  the  equal  pay  legisla- 
tion already  passed  by  22  States,  de- 
clares that  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  "wortc  of  comparable  character  on 
Jobs  requiring  comparable  skills  should 
receive  equal  remuneration  regardless  of 
the  sex  of  the  worker."  This  concept  of 
wage  JusUce  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  of  the  American  politi- 
cal tradition. 

By  supporting  this  legislation,  we  have 
also  taken  an  important  step  toward 
eliminating  the  double  discrimination 
suffered  by  millions  of  our  citizens.  I 
refer  to  the  women  who  are  being  sub- 
jected to  wage  discrimination  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  sex.  while  receiving  an 
additional  "deduction"  in  their  pay- 
checks because  of  their  color,  religion, 
or  ethnic  background. 

Each  year,  more  and  more  women  are 
taking  their  place  beside  men  in  the 
labor  force.  Today,  24^  million  women 
comprise  about  one-third  of  our  working 
population.  By  1970.  that  total  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  30  mlmon. ' 

By  granting  these  24%  million  women 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work."  we  will  have 
made  important  progress  toward  a 
sound  and  growing  economy.  I^)r  it  is 
vital  that  we  make  full  use  of  their 
potential  by  giving  them  the  same  in- 
centive that  we  grant  to  men  to  encour- 
age them  to  increase  their  skills  and  pro- 
ductivity. Secondly,  by  eliminating  an 
inducement  for  employers  to  replace  men 
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with  lowar  nlailed  women  woricen,  we 
wlD  lunre  dotrayed  a  conatant  threat  to 
wimfcMM  a<  wmge  camen  and  a  condi- 
tion that  acts  as  a  depressant  on  genieral 
wage  kirds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonld  like  to  take 
this  opportunltar  to  inraiae  the  many 
private  orvanlaatkns  and  individuals 
who  have  dihgeirtiy  campaigned  for 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work."  both  major 
p(^tical  parties  who  adyocated  the  same 
in  their  19tO  platforms,  and  naij  dis- 
tingulBhed  ooUeagnes.  under  the  dclllful 
leadexship  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Zkunko).  who  have  bo  aeal- 
ousl7  fooiSit  for  this  important  and  long- 
overdue  legislation. 


Medicine:  A  Noble  Walk  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHIKCTOa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  30. 1962 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  services  rendered  to  the  public 
by  any  Government  employee  in  recent 
years  was  that  performed  recently  by 
Dr.  Frances  Oldham  Kelsey.  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  when  she  re- 
fused to  aivrove  the  sale  In  this  cotmtry 
of  the  drug  thalidomide. 

Thalidomide  now  has  been  revealed  as 
the  cause  of  the  malformation  of  almost 
10.000  babies  in  Europe. 

I  undertook  to  express  my  admiration 
for  Dr.  Kelsey  in  my  latest  newsletter, 
which  follows: 


WALXOrlilVB 

Pbyslcteiis  always  have  been  benwa  to  me. 
AkkDg  with  the  aincere  clergynkan,  a  good 
doctor  gives  more  of  lUmaeU  to  others.  I 
think,  than  almost  anyone  else.  ezceptLag 
mothers. 

I  never  shall  forget  Dr.  Lee  Clanton.  the 
smalltoina  doctor  who  used  to  tv^t  the  Uls 
of  the  large  family  of  which  I  ai^Ji  member. 
The  siglit  of  his  model  T  Ford  dlki^glng  down 
the  hill  to  our  farmhouse  when  we  were  in 
tronhle  la  tha  most  comlorting  memory  of 
my  childhood. 

All  I  remember  of  Dr.  Clanton's  appear- 
ance are  his  strong  hands  and  tired  eyes.  I 
used  to  marvel  that  hands  so  terge — ^be  was 
•  big  doctor,  In  every  way — ooiiM  be  so 
gentle. 

I  knew  the  reason  for  the  tired  eyes,  for 
Dr.  Clanton  ranged  a  vast  farm  eonntryslde 
like  a  guanUan  angel,  night  and  day.  Look- 
ing back  on  It,  I  hardly  can  believe  that  he 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  (which  he  did.  God 
bless  him)  so  grueling  were  the  physical 
burdens  he  Imposed  upon  himself.  I  revere 
him  as  a  sort  of  demigod,  who  gave  hhnstif 
seUleaaly  to  his  fHends  and  neighbors  until 
the  day  be  died. 

As  a  dMrttat.  I  suspect  now  that  he  was 
only  adequate;  he  took  eare  of  our  teeth, 
too.  I  have  some  of  hla  work  In  my  mouth 
to  this  day. 

X  came  to  understand,  too.  that  Dr.  Clan- 
ton  nved  always  with  death.  I  had  a  fierce 
win  to  win  and  I  was  surrounded  by  brothers 
with  aplrtta  equally  eorapctltlve,  whether 
the  eontest  was  for  dicckers,  baseball  fnr 
Oie  ■osOee  of  ttie  pretty  little  girl  on  the 
next  farm.  1  attlea  distant.  (Where  Is  Sthel 
now.  I  wendsr?) 


So  I  sorrowed  with  Dr.  Clanton  with  ^very 
flght  he  lost  to  death,  as  all  doctors  Qiiust. 
aU  too  often.  And  the  great  respect  and 
affection  I  had  for  him  has  endured  thtpugh 
aU  these  years  for  the  medical  profe^lon 
as  a  whole. 

AU  ot  the  foregoing  is  preliminary  to  n 
salute  to  another  doctor — a  woman,  lei  this 
case.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey.  a  ftubUc 
servant  and  Government  emplo3ree.  i»hich 
makes  her  a  member  of  a  much-maUtgned 
breed.  She  works  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Bdueation.  and  Welfare.  la  case 
you  are  wondering,  she  Is  a  doctor  of  thedl- 
dne,  like  Dr.  Clanton. 

I  am  sure  jou  will  recognize  Dr.  KeUey's 
name.  She  Is  the  gently  stubborn  ladjil  who 
refused  to  approve  the  sale  in  this  catpntry 
of  thalkkmlde,  a  sleeping  pill  and  tran- 
qulltxer.  until  she  was  positive  It  had  been 
proved  out. 

Thalidomide  was  being  widely  uattd  In 
Bnrope,  principally  by  exp>ectant  mothers. 
Dr.  Kelsey  was  placed  under  tremendous 
pressure  to  approve  Its  use  In  this  co«intry. 
True  to  her  responsibility  to  the  peofdje  she 
serves,  she  stood  lonely  and  adamant,^  say- 
ing:  "Walt  until  we  can  be  sure." 

Her  Inspired  Intuition  and  couragt  ^^^ 
been  tragically  vindicated.  An  estilhnted 
6,000  babies  In  continental  Europe  andl  3.500 
in  England  have  been  or  will  be  born  (with- 
out arms  or  legs — or  with  only  1  or  2 
or  3 — as  the  result  of  their  mothers  l^e  of 
thslldomlde  during  pregnancy. 

Only  God  can  know  how  many  .^m^riran 
babies  Dr.  Kelsey's  devotion  to  dut}  has 
saved  from  being  bom  with  seal-lllcti  flip- 
pers instead  of  arms  and  legs. 

I  bow  In  grateful  homage  to  a  greet  and 
brave  woman.  But  more  than  that,  to  a 
noble  walk  of  life — the  practice  of  medicine. 


Remarks  el  J.  Edward  Day,  Pottaiaslcr 
General,  at  the  Ceremony  Detficating 
the   Briea   McMaliOB   Commcmatative 


Stamp,    Washington, 
1962 


D.C.,    Jul)!   27, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


aw 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARllO 

or  ooMNBcnctrr 

H?  THK  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENT A1T;VES 

Monday,  July  30. 1962      || 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  was 
privileged  to  attend  a  ceremony  ajt  the 
Post  OfHce  Department  to  dedic$te  a 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  the  late 
Senator  Brten  McMahon,  of  Conneejticut. 
I  had  written  the  Post  OfQce  Departjment 
to  urge  that  such  a  stamp  be  isiuofi  and 
had  received  broad  suprwrt  from  Con- 
necticut and  from  the  Connecticut  dele- 
gation. 

Among  the  q?eakers  at  the  ceretr.ony 
was  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  a  gr'^ajt  and 
good  friend  of  the  late  Senator.  The 
keynote  remarks  at  the  dedication,  cere- 
mony were  delivered  by  the  Postajaster 
General.  J.  Edward  Day.  and  I  offer  them 
for  the  Record:  j 

Remarks  or  J.  Edward  Dat,  PosTMASTiitl  Gem- 

ERAL,     AT     THE     CEREMONY     DEDICATII*^     THE 

BnsH   McMahon   CDmiEicoitATTTB  Btamp, 

Wisanrvrosf,  D.C.,  Jolt  27,  1963 

At  some  prehistoric  time,  In  some  an|(nown 

plaoe,  a  tribe  of  primitive  people  leaiiked  to 

kindle  Are.     This  mysterloua  and  awesome 

event   waa   undoubtedly    as    astoundltig    to 


them  as  the  release  ot  atomic  energy  was 
to  ua. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  tribal  leaders  met 
in  council  to  debate  the  problems  arising 
out  of  this  weird  new  lAenomenon.  Fir*, 
quite  obviously,  was  a  potent  weapon:  It 
could  be  used  to  destroy  the  village  of  your 
enenay. 

So  the  military  advlaen  of  the  day  may 
have  counsried  that  the  secret  for  kindling 
It  be  retained  under  rigid  controls.  But. 
perhaps  there  wer^  others  -jn  hand  who  saw 
In  fire  a  great  force  for  good.  Warmth  and 
well-being  are  the  gifts  of  ftre.  The  progress 
of  civilization  Is  based  on  the  peaceful  use 
of  Are. 

Fortunately  for  this  Ration.  Brlen  McMa- 
hon waa  B  man  who  was  able  to  see  beyond 
the  holocaust  at  Hlroahlma  and  Nagasaki. 
He  saw  potential  good  In  the  fire  unleashed 
by  t'le  atom. 

Brlen  McMahon  was  a  man  of  vision — a 
visionary  In  the  bet  rense.  He  was  not  a 
dreamer-visionary.  He  was  a  worklng- 
vis'.onary. 

Many  of  you  who  are  present  today  will 
remember  th"  grueling  work  that  went  into 
obtaining  passage  of  the  MaMahon  Act  of 
1045.  That  act  led  to  creation  of  the  Atomic 
E  icrgy  Commission  and  fostered  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  There  were 
momrnts  when  Senator  McMahon  stood  vir- 
tually alone  In  his  belief  that  military  con- 
trol of  atcmlc  energy  was  not  In  our  best 
EUtional  Interest. 

Let  me  reset  the  stage  for  you.  In  thoee 
days,  we  wre  riding  the  tiger  and  did  not 
know  how  to  disnujunt.  The  atom  bcmb 
had  created  psycholcglcal  and  diplomatic 
prob'.ems  of  great  magnitude.  Few  people 
realized  the  full  significance  of  the  release 
of  atranic  energy. 

The  force  of  an  atomic  blast  could  be 
measured  In  relation  to  exnloslon  of  a  given 
number  of  tons  of  TNT.  But  the  potential 
of  nuc'ear  energy  for  Industrial  or  medical 
research  was  neither  widely  known  nor  well 
understood.  Congress  appeared  disinclined 
to  take  the  terrifying  new  weapon  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  military.  The  White  House 
seemed  lukewarm  to  Senator  MrMahcns 
proposal  for  clvUlan  control. 

Senator  McMahon  was  then  a  relaUvtiy 
obscure.  4a-year-old  freshman  Senator.  But 
he  became  the  first  chairman  of  the  special 
Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Baogy.  an 
assignment  of  unxisual  responslblUty  for  a 
Senator  serving  his  first  term.  He  labored 
assiduously  to  qualify  himself  aa  a  lay  expert 
on  nuclear  problems.  He  took  training 
courses  at  the  UB.  Bureau  of  Standards,  so 
as  to  better  understand  the  unbounded  new 
horizons  opened  by  the  atomic  age.  And 
slowly,  through  hard  toil  and  patient  per- 
suasion, he  was  able  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  opposition.  The  Congress,  once 
almost  solidly  opposed,  gradually  came  to 
agree  with  him.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  was 
passed  and  signed  Into  law  by  Prealdent 
Truman  on  August  1.  ISMS. 

The  Influence  of  Brlen  McMahon "s  work 
will  be  felt  in  the  future  even  more  than 
it  is  felt  now.  Each  new  sppllcatlon  for 
good  In  atomic  research  in  the  decadea  to 
come  will  have  had  Its  origins,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  In  the  McMahon  Act. 

The  benefits  of  his  contribution  will  mul- 
tiply over  the  years. 

Were  Brlen  McMahon  alive  today  be  would 
be  gratified  to  see  the  atomic  energy  museum 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  The  museum  displays 
examples  of  bow  atomic  energy  Is  being  ap- 
plied In  medicine,  in  agriculture,  and  In- 
dustry. There  are  examples  of  Industrial 
research  that  have,  for  example,  resulted  in 
Improved  petroleum  producta.  Certainly. 
these  are  things  that  Senator  McMahon  en- 
visioned 16  years  ago. 

Under  the  policies  pursued  by  the  Atotale 
Energy     Commission,     many    »»»**«■»«    have 
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shared  and  benefited  tnm  tbe  peacetime 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Senator  McMahon  served  ths  people  of 
Conne<rtlcut  In  the  VJB.  Senate  from  IMS 
until  ills  premature  death  just  10  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  48. 

President  Truman  said  in  eulogy:  "Sen- 
ator McBCahon  was  one  of  the  first  to  see 
the  fantastic  possibility  for  good  In  the  wise 
use  of  atomic  power.  As  he  conceived  It, 
the  miracle  of  the  relcaae  of  atomic  power 
was  Intended  for  man's  everlasting  benefit — 
not  hlH  destruction." 

I  hope  that  Issuance  of  the  Brlen  Mc- 
Mahon commemorative  postage  stamp  will 
serve  to  highlight  for  mlUlons  of  Americans 
the  great  contribution  he  made  to  our  soci- 
ety. I  hope  It  will  serve  to  remind  us  that 
the  toeBt  chapters  of  our  history  record  the 
couragi)  of  men  of  vision. 


Jodf«  C  BcTcrly  Brflcy,  of  Dandsoa 
Covnty,  Ten.,  Newly  Elected  Prcti. 
dcBt  of  tU  NatioMd  AsMcktion  of 
CMBly  Oficnb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or   TSMKKBSXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30. 1962 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  Officials 
held  its  27  th  annual  conference  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York  City 
on  July  8-11.  It  waa  an  outstanding 
gathering  of  county  officials  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
last  few  years  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  County  Officials.  The  president 
for  the  past  year  has  been  Elavid  W.  Bird. 
of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  who  has  made  an 
excellent  contribution  to  the  association. 

The  executive  director  of  the  associa- 
tion Is  Bernard  P.  Hillenbrand,  who  In 
the  past  few  years  has  really  also  made 
an  outsi  anding  contribution  in  the  build- 
ing of  Uie  associtUion. 

The  i>resident  for  the  new  year,  who 
was  elected  on  Wednesday.  July  11,  is 
Judge  C.  Beverly  Briley.  who  is  the 
county  judge  of  Davidson  County,  Tenn. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  work- 
ing with  Judge  Briley  from  1954  to  1958 
when  I  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
Tennesste  County  Service*  Association, 
an  organization  composed  of  the  county 
Judges  and  cotjnty  highway  offlciais  of 
Tennessee. 

Judge  Briley  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  not  only  to  Davidson 
County,  Tenn..  as  a  leader  In  county  gov- 
ernment, but  to  Tennessee  as  well.  His 
keen  insight  into  all  types  of  county  gov- 
ernment, his  alertness,  his  honesty,  and 
his  energy  have  been  superb. 

Recently,  through  his  work  and  that 
of  other  leaders  in  Davidson  County,  this 
county  iias  adopted  the  metroF>olitan 
form  of  (jovemment.  thereby  combining 
governmental  functions  of  the  city  of 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County. 

Judge  Briley  will  make  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  County  Offlciais.  In  his  accept- 
ance    speech     as     president     of     the 


association  he  made  the  point  ihai  coun- 
ties in  the  recent  years  have  been  taking 
up  the  problems  of  local  govemmoit  In 
a  realistic  manner  and  that  they  are 
answering  the  challenges  of  the  local 
problems. 

He  also  stated  that  in  his  Judgment, 
and  the  Judgment  of  the  most  of  the 
people  who  had  studied  goremment, 
that  the  sutmrban  problem  had  arisen  in 
the  counties— or  rather  In  the  cities  as 
such — and  that  this  was  true  even  in 
the  rural  areas,  because  the  towns  had 
been  accepting  more  of  the  population  of 
the  counties  and  that  the  county  gov- 
ernments had  not  had  the  opportunities 
to  obtain  the  responsibilities  and  au- 
thority of  rendering  the  services  that 
were  needed  in  this  population  migra- 
tion. 

He  further  stated  that  with  the  new 
concept  of  county  government  that  they 
were  moving  ahead  in  the  field  of  local 
government  and  in  the  forefront  with 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  was  demon- 
strated in  their  meeting  in  New  York 
and  that  certainly  the  problems  of  the 
people  could  be  solved;  that  the  asso- 
ciation was  going  to  assume  a  further 
leadership  as  they  had  done  during  the 
past  decade  of  developing  programs  and 
cooperative  understanding  between  all 
governmental  agencies  to  achieve  the 
best  service  at  the  most  econon^Ical  level 
of  government  for  serving  their  people. 

They  all  decided  that  they  will  have 
In  Washington  in  February  of  1963,  as 
a  tentative  date,  a  second  urban  county 
congress,  similar  to  the  one  they  had 
some  4  years  ago.  And  on  this  occa- 
sion they  will  attempt  to  bring  up  to 
date  the  activities  that  have  been  taking 
place  in  the  field  of  local  government 
toward  solving  the  urban  type  of  prob- 
lems. And  when  they  use  the  word 
"urban"  they  are  not  talking  about  Just 
the  big  metropolitan  centers,  but  the 
urban  problems  that  are  affecting  every 
county  seat,  such  as  water  supply,  sewer- 
age, and  so  forth;  and  that  in  this  con- 
ference they  expected  to  have  a  review 
of  what  had  taken  place  prior  to — rather 
since — the  last  urban  county  congress 
and  project  an  additional  future. 

There  were  two  editorials  commending 
Judge  Briley — one  in  the  Naishville  Ten- 
nessean  which  is  the  morning  newspaper 
in  Nashville,  published  by  Amon  C. 
Evans;  and  the  other  in  the  Nashville 
Banner  which  is  the  afternoon  paper 
in  Nashville,  published  by  James  G. 
Stahlman. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  the   Nashville  Tennessean,    July    12, 
1963] 

National  HoNoa  roa  Jtrocx  Banxr 
Davidson  County  Judge  Beverly  Briley  was 
Installed  as  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Officials  in  New  York  last 
night.  His  elevation  to  the  highest  post  in 
his  chosen  field  Is  a  compliment  not  only  to 
him  and  his  efforts,  but  to  his  community. 

Jtxlge  Briley  has  been  nationally  recog- 
nized among  his  county  official  coUeagues 
for  a  number  of  years.  His  election  as  na- 
tional president  was  predestined  by  his  se- 
lection last  year  as  vice  president. 

Though  he  did  not  originate  the  idea  of 
consolidated  local  government,  adopted  here 
June  28.  Judge  BrUey  certainly  Is  due  credit 
for  proposing  It  as  a  solution  to  NashvUle- 
Davldson  County  problems.    He  worked  hard 


for  Ms  adoptioa.  Its  success  in  referendtun 
was  a  testimonial  not  only  to  the  eonunon- 
sense  of  merged  local  govenunants.  but  to 
the  public's  confidence  In  Judge  BrUey's 
opinion.  PnbUc  servants  can  receive  no 
higher  commendation. 

(Prom  the  NashvlUe  Banner,  July  13.  1063] 

COIfCKATTTtATIOirS,    JXTDGK   BBZLKT 

Wednesday  in  New  Tork.  Davidson  Coimty 
Judge  Beverly  Briley  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  County  Of- 
ficials (NAOO),  climaxing  several  years  as  an 
active  member  and  oOctr  of  the  organization. 

Judge  Briley  who  has  headed  the  Tennessee 
organization,  a  counterpart  to  the  national 
organization,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
overiiauling  and  modernising  HAOO. 

Since  the  reorganization  which  included 
retaining  a  capable  executive  administrator, 
the  association  has  developed  Into  a  highly 
regarded  organization,  giving  the  Nation's 
counties  a  voice  which  is  respected  at  every 
Ityel. 

This  new  approach  was  needed.  Judga 
Briley  and  other  progressive  NACO  members 
believed,  because  the  face  of  the  Nation's 
counties  was  changing.  In  many,  many  in- 
stances— as  was  the  case  of  Davidson 
County — farmlands  had  become  subdivi- 
sions and  the  new  problems  were  tuban  and 
no   longer  rural. 

To  be  elected  the  head  of  a  natlcmal 
organization  Is  a  personal  tribute  to  Judge 
Briley,  but  it  also  is  an  honor  for  Davidson 
County.  Tenn.,  to  get  this  recognition — 
something  that  we  all  can  be  proud  of. 

The  Banner  Joins  the  Judge's  many  other 
frirnds  and  associates  In  congratulating  *>t»«Y 
on  the  honor  bestowed. 


Tbe  Swedish  NatiMal  Uticry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or  irxw  Toax 
DSr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30. 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  show  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  worthy  ends  that  a  national  lottery 
can  serve.  Properly  channeled,  the 
revenues  from  a  naticmal  lottery  can  be 
a  great  aid  to  the  people  of  the  country 
in  question. 

Perhaps  the  wisest  users  of  the  na- 
tional lottery  scheme  are  the  Scandi- 
navians. Each  of  the  four  nations  of 
Europe's  north  have  seen  the  merits  of  a 
national  lottery  as  a  means  with  which 
to  prcxnote  their  highly  developed  cul- 
tures. 

The  largest  of  the  Scandinavian  lot- 
teries is  run  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden.  Not  only  Is  the  Swedish  Idttery 
the  largest  Scandinavian  lottery,  but 
it  is  the  most  profitable.  In  1961,  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Swedish  national 
came  to  almost  $56  million.  Total  Goy- 
emment  profit  was  over  $31  million.  A 
good  portion  of  this  money  is  set  aside 
for  cultural  EM;tivities,  and  the  rest  Is  de- 
voted to  general  budget  ptu-poses. 

The  Swedes  are  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  this  lottery  makes  to  the  cul- 
tural attainment  of  their  natim.  They 
are  well  aware  of  the  percmtage  profit 
made  by  the  Ooyemment,  but  they 
realize  the  worth  of  the  uses  to  which 
their  oooney  is  put     Sweden  is  quite 
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cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  natkmal 
lottery  la  an  excellent  tool  with  which  to 
advance  the  pubUc  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  lottery  In  the 
United  States  can  pump  Into  our  Treas- 
ury over  $10  billion  a  year  In  additional 
revenue  which  can  be  used  for  tax  cuts 
and  reduction  of  our  national  debt. 


Satellitet  and  Folklore 


EXTEI^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TKZAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Monday,  July  30. 1962 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  one  of  nine  Members  in 
this  body  who  voted  against  the  Space 
Commimicati(»is  Satellite  bill  which  was 
then  siipported  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  House. 

^  Mine  was  a  rather  lonesome-looking 
position,  to  be  one  of  only  nine.  Tet.  I 
did  not  r«Edly  feel  lonely  in  taking  my 
stand. 

However,  any  man  is  going  to  take  an- 
other look  at  his  position  when  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  his  colleagues  go 
contrary  to  his  position.  I  confess  I 
have  taken  another  look  at  my  vote,  and 
today  I  can  say  that  I  am  more  resolute- 
ly convinced  than  before  that  I  did  the 
right  thing. 

I  voted  against  the  creation  of  a  cor- 
poration to  be  f  ranchlsed  by  this  body 
which  would  be  favored  by  giving  to  it 
the  biggest  giveaway  in  our  history.  It 
was  proposed  that  we  give  It  the  right 
to  develop,  manage,  and  exact  profit 
from  a  system  of  space  communication 
satellites. 

I  was  appalled  at  this  suggestion,  for 
It  struck  me  as  highly  inappropriate  that 
this  Government  should  approach  the 
development  of  outer  space  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
conceived  of  the  development'  of  this 
continent  300  or  400  years  ago.  It 
seemed  Inappropriate  that  we  should  ap- 
proach the  potential  of  our  space  in- 
terests in  the  same  forms  as  were  used 
tn  creating  the  Hudson's  Bay  Trading 
Co.  to  exploit  the  continent,  or  John 
Jacob  Astor's  American  Fur  Co.,  or  the 
British  East  India  Co.,  the  British  Ma- 
hogany Co.,  or  any  of  the  others. 

We  have  spent  many  years  and  under- 
gone many  trials  In  extricating  our- 
selves from  the  involvement  of  private 
and  Government-sponsored  corpora- 
tions that  were  once  used  to  exploit  un- 
developed areas,  and  even  to  create  na- 
tions where  none  had  existed  before. 
Our  history  has  often  been  troubled  as 
the  result  of  our  pe<»ple  being  involved 
in  commitments  and  actions  on  the  part 
of  corporate  groups  who  did  not  neces- 
sarily have  the  same  interest  that  the 
American  p4>ople  had. 

Yet,  thei-c  is  strong  feeling  in  this  Con- 
gress ti-^at  we  should  take  a  course  that 
would  lay  ourselves  open  to  rei>eating 
past  errors  on  this  score. 

This  is  what  I  make  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bill  and  I  am  heartened 


that  under  the  deliberative  proce« 
the  other  body  this  bill  is  receiving 
ful  scrutiny.    It  shoxild  be  scrutiJ 
for  in  addition  to  being  an  unwarri 
giveaway  it  is  latent  with  danger. 

There  is  an  additional  comment  that 
should  be  made  to  those  who  have 
argued  that  although  A.T.  L  T.  anil  its 
associated  bodies  would  undoubtedly!  end 
up  with  effective  control  of  this  Gonjern- 
ment-sponsored  corporation,  this  ifi  not 
objectionable  since.'^ter  all.  A.T.  &  T. 
is  itself  owned  and  run  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  through  widespread 
stock  ownership  and  the  electiatji  of 
managers  by  such  stockowners.  i 

This  argument  is  more  folklore  than 
fact  and  this  became  ludicrously  evi- 
dent in  a  recent  picture  carried  iH  the 
Washington  Post.  The  picture  was  of  a 
stockholders  meeting  of  this  giant  cor- 
poration. It  showed  the  few  rows  of 
filled  seats  in  a  veritable  sea  of  eanpty 
auditorium  chairs. 

The  empty  chairs  that  spread  oUt  of 
the  range  of  the  camera  lens  werp  for 
the  absent  stockholders.  And  their  very 
absence  revealed  the  fiction  of  conti^ol  by 
widespread  ownership. 

Let  us  not  perpetuate  this  fictioai  fur- 
ther and  use  it  to  delude  ourselveti  into 
thinking  that  the  sheer  numbejr  of 
stockholders  provides  any  assurance  of 
responsive  or  responsible  control  itji  the 
pubhc  interest. 

It  is  wrong  for  this  Congress  toj  give 
the  property  and  the  sovereignty  oi  the 
people  to  this  private  corporate  body. 
We  won  this  argument  when  the  At|omic 
Energy  Commission  was  established  a 
few  years  ago  and  this  new  atomic  power 
was  held  in  trust  for  the  people,  l^t  us 
not  lose  it  now  with  this  latest  techno- 
logical breakthrough  on  communica- 
tions. 

I  say  it  is  good  that  the  Senate  is  Rov- 
ing with  caution  on  this  measure.  This 
Is  not  the  day  and  time  to  revive  the 
Hudson  Bay  Co.  America  should  i^peak 
for  itself  in  dealing  with  other  motions 
and  not  delegate  this  to  private  corJ)ora- 
tion  executives. 

Most  important,  we  are  the  trustees  of 
what  belongs  to  the  American  pimple. 
We  cannot  fulfill  our  trust  by  frafijchis- 
ing  out  the  property  and  prerogatives 
of  the  people  for  private  profit. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER   I 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30. 1 962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  la\  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  July  28,  1962: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Brttce  Algeb,  Fifth  DlHrlct, 
Texas,  July  28, 1962 ) 

Intellectual  honesty,  practiced  as  political 
honesty,  may  be  defined  as  sp>eaklng,  ftjctlng, 
and  voting  as  one  believes  to  be  right  ( vote 
one's  convictions)   rather  than  trying  just 


to  be  politically  smart.  Since  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  and  cannot  under  House 
rules  queBtion  the  Integrity  or  motives  of 
other  elected  officials,  that  is  their  colleagues, 
it  is  up  to  the  people  to  recognize,  know,  and 
label  what  Is  political  honesty  and  what  ia 
not.  This  week's  legislative  events,  or  any 
week's,  could  be  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
such  critical  evaluation. 

Agricultural  appropriations,  costing  tax- 
payers $5,475,842,500  provides  the  necessary 
wherewithal  to  continue  for  another  year 
the  farce  of  Federal  handouts  to  and  control 
of  farmers — a  large  bloc  of  citizens  and 
voters.  Farmers'  objections  are  partially 
silenced  by  Federal  largesse.  It's  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  control  over  their  lives  and  what 
they  may  do  with  their  property.  The  Dole 
amendment  became  the  most  famous  part 
of  the  bill,  an  amendment  that  sought  to 
bar  the  administration's  use  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  propaganda  purposes  of  Influenc- 
ing passage  or  rejection  of  legislation.  It 
was  rejected  by  a  straight  party  line  teller 
vote  172-118.  Democrats  for  rejection  of  the 
amendment— Republicans  against. 

Mann  Creek  Federal  reclamation  project  in 
Idaho  passed  199  to  162.  This  relatively 
small  project,  costing  $3,225,000,  will  provide 
water  and  Irrigation  for  6.000  acres  of  land 
to  grow  hay,  barley,  wheat,  or  for  pasture. 
At  the  same  time  In  hay  alone  268.747  acres 
have  been  retired  Into  the  soil  bank,  costing 
the  taxpayers  $2,200,000  per  year. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962  passed  hur- 
riedly (almost  like  sweeping  something  un- 
der the  rug) ,  with  Members  refusing  to  make 
a  record  vote.  This  bill  seeks  to  make  a 
Federal  law.  replacing  State  and  looal  laws, 
forcing  equal  pay  regardless  of  sex,  wherever 
there  Is  comparable  work  and  comparable 
skills.  "Equal  work"  became  the  language 
on  amendment  and  made  better  the  surface 
good  sense  of  no  discrimination  In  pay  be- 
cause of  sex.  I  opposed  It  because  this  bill 
win  result  In  women  losing  Jobs.  The  reason- 
Ine.  as  I  see  It.  is  elementary.  All  States,  in 
various  forms  and  combinations  have  women 
labor  laws  related  to  hours  of  work,  maxi- 
mum and  dally,  meal  and  rest  periods,  night 
work,  employment  before  and  after  child- 
birth, occupational  limitations — seating  and 
welghtllftlng  requirements — all  recognizing 
one  thing  women  are  different  than  men — 
not  equal,  unequal,  better  or  worse — Just  dif- 
ferent by  design  and  function  as  the  repro- 
ducers of  the  human  race.  So  it  is  that 
women  are  not  exf)ected  to  be  able  to  stand 
as  long  as  men — therefore,  seats  are  pro- 
vided. (No,  we  don't  treat  our  women  as 
the  Communists  do — as  equals  in  work  and 
work  conditions.)  Whatever  these  differ- 
ences, when  the  time  comes  that  women 
cannot  produce  equal  output,  should  this 
law  pass  an  employer  would  be  foolish  not 
to,  wherever  possible,  replace  her  with  a  man. 
Most  llk^.  he  win  hire  men  Instead  of 
women.  Tne  bill  passed  the  House  of  course, 
mainly  because  of  political  pressure.  Mem- 
bers feared  that  some  constituents  back 
home  might  construe  their  vote  to  indicate 
they  thought  women  not  as  good  as  men. 
I.  too,  believe  that  everyone  ought  to  be 
paid  the  same  for  the  same  work  output. 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  conference 
agreement  between  House  and  Senate  passed 
221  to  162.  I  opposed  It  because  the  con- 
ferees struck  out  the  House  prohibition  of 
the  U.S.  additional  support  of  the  UJJ.  when 
member  nations  refuse  to  pay  up  their  de- 
linquent Just  part  (which  is  small  enough, 
to  say  the  least ) ,  and  because  the  House  and 
Senate  capitulated  to  White  House  pressure 
to  permit  the  President  greater  latitude  in 
giving  away  taxpayers'  money  abroad,  in- 
cluding to  Communist  countries.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  President's  openhanded  aid  to 
the  United  Nations  and  Communists  all  dur- 
ing recent  months  only  no^  has  come  to 
light   in   the   June   25,   1962.   Joint  House- 
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8enAt«  report  (Documeat  86-aiS)  which 
shows  th«  United  States  mgnad  to  permit 
78  nations  to  reduce  their  UJ*.  contributloni 
because  the  United  States  Toltmteered  to  pay 
it  for  Uiem  to  a  total  of  $114  million  (be- 
yond our  usual  U(»-Btaar«  assessment)  be- 
tween November  1961  and  June  80.  1962. 

Texas,  as  a  depressed  area,  which  our  Gov- 
ernor ard  Texas  Members  ot  Congress  have 
stoutly  denied  to  be  the  case,  was  granted 
a  $430,000  loan  to  buUd  a  7a-room  motel  In 
WoodvUle.  Tex.  "The  project  to  part  of  an 
overaU  plan  to  expand  the  economy  of  east- 
ern Texiis.  Beventy-flve  Jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated." That  U  an  example  of  how  the 
Federal  Government  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  is  working. 

News  commentators  are  being  forcibly  sup- 
pressed by  the  Attorney  General  who  has 
filed  antitrust  proceedings  against  King  Fea- 
tures. Noted  columnlsu  are  being  told  that 
any  derogatory  or  noncompllmentary  articles 
about  the  Kennedys  wUl  be  reason  for  dele- 
tion of  tbeir  stories.  How  to  that  for  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  speech  in  "the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?" 

"Every    honest    man    will   suppose    honest 

acts     to     flow     from     honest     principles " 

Thomas  JcrFxasoM. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  30. 1962 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  John  P.  Kennedy  criticiaed 
the  growth  rate  of  this  country  and  at- 
taclced  P.-esident  Eisenhower's  economic 
and  fiscal  policies  for  not  moving  the 
Nation  forward  rapidly  enough.  He 
said  In  a  speech  In  Detroit  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  IMO.  that  the  Nation's  economy 
was  in  bad  iiealth  and  "we  had  better 
call  for  n  new  doctor  in  Washington." 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  18  months 
after  his  inauguration.  President  Ken- 
nedy's economic  and  fiscal  policies  have 
brought  America  to  a  near  halt.  All  of 
which  promoted  Senator  Bakkt  Gold- 
WATsa.  chairman  of  the  Republican 
senatorial  campaign  committee,  to  state 
in  a  National  Press  Club  speech  on  July 
26: 

I  think  It's  abdut  time  we  ask  If  there  to  a 
doctor  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  offers  some  pertinent  com- 
ments about  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
economy  and  where  we  are  headed  tm- 
der  the  policies  of  the  New  Prontier.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  his  remarks  and  I  Include  hla 
address  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  or  Sematos  Basbt  Ooldwatek, 
Chaismak  or  tkx  Rxfttbtjcam  SorAToaxAi. 
Campaign  CoMMrrras.  Natiomai.  Paaaa 
CLtni.  JuiT  26.  1B«3 

Mr.  President,  memben  and  guests  of  the 
National  Press  Club.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  today  and  I  want  to  thank  your 
speakers  committee  for  Inviting  me.  I  al- 
ways feel  a  high  degree  of  freedom  when 
I  speak  before  thto  club,  and  I  think  It  to 
because  nothing  I  say  here  ever  geU  Into 
print.  Thto  Imbues  me  with  that  wonder- 
ful off-the-record  feeling  m>  <lear  to  Mem- 


bers  of   Congress   who   like    to   Indulge    In 
verbal  freewheeling. 

Now  when  I  was  first  told  about  thto  In- 
vitation. I  spent  conslderabto  time  wonder- 
ing what  I  should  say  here.  I  wandered. 
for  example,  whether  I  should  lecture  the 
press  about  tu  high  rcsponslbUity  In  the 
life  of  the  Nation,  whether  I  should  make 
a  case  for  or  against  quoting  Congressmen 
and  Senators  out  of  context,  or  whether  I 
should  merely  announce  the  cancellation 
of  my  subscription  to  the  New  York  Times. 
But  I  decided  against  shop  Ulk.  I  de- 
cided that  as  long  as  I  had  thto  fine  captive 
audience  at  my  mercy.  I  might  as  well  get 
a  few  things  off  my  chest. 

Let's  start  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  here  let  me  say  that  the  han- 
dling of  thto  Congress  by  the  admintotra- 
tion  and  its  party  leaders  in  the  House  and 
Senate  is  about  the  worst  I  have  seen  since 
being  here.  I  suppose  thto  to  as  it  should 
be.  since  no  one  can  expect  the  operation  of 
Congress  to  exceed  in  excellence  the  subject 
matter  it  to  given-  to  work  on.  Since  many 
of  the  legislative  proposals  sent  up  to  the 
Hill  from  the  White  House  are  farfetched 
and  ridiculous.  It  ton't  surprtoing  that  the 
legislative  machinery  should  break  down  in 
midsesslon  under  the  weight  of  Democratic 
arguments  and  blunders. 

But  it  certainly  to  a  strange  way  to  "get 
the  Nation  moving."  When  you  recaU  the 
ringing  campaign  promises  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier and  then  look  at  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  record  of  President  Kennedy's 
Democratic-controlled  Congress,  you  begin 
to  understand  what  a  poor  bill  of  goods  has 
been  sold  to  the  American  people. 

If  thto  Nation  to  moving  under  the  gtUd- 
ance  of  the  Democratic  admintotration.  It  to 
moving  in  the  wrong  direction;  it  to  moving 
toward  complete  chaos  compoxinded  by 
unemployment,  recession,  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  and  a  depleted  gold  reserve. 
It  to  moving  in  the  wrong  direction  on  aU 
economic  fronts,  and  the  sorry  part  of  It  aU 
to  that  no  one  in  the  White  House  seems  to 
know  what  to  do  about  the  situation. 

Maybe  you  will  recall  last  year's  anti- 
recession program.  It  was  sent  up  to  Con- 
gress with  many  claims.  It  was  to  take  the 
Nation  out  of  the  doldnmis  and  spark  a 
Kennedy  recovery  in  1962.  It  was  to  wipe 
out  unemployment.  It  was  to  do  a  lot  of 
things.  And  it  was  adopted.  The  Congress 
raised  the  minimum  wage,  provided  help  for 
depressed  areas,  and  generally  did  about  ev- 
erything along  thto  Une  that  the  President 
requested. 

But  it  didn't  work.  We  are  today  cloaer 
to  a  serious  recession  than  we  were  when 
the  New  Prontier  started  Its  meaningless 
chant  about  getting  America  on  the  move. 
And  we  are  presented  with  the  spectacle  of 
a  government  humming  and  hawing  over 
what  to  do  to  remedy  the  situation.  Half  of 
the  White  House  brain  trust  seems  to  favor 
an  Immediate  cut  in  taxes;  the  other  half 
apparently  wants  to  widt  until  next  year. 
Former  President  Elsenhower  used  the 
word  "fioundering"  to  describe  the  present 
administration.  And  I  beUeve  he  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head.  What  we  have  today 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  irres^nsibUity 
laced  with  Indectolon  and  uncertainty.  The 
more  you  read  today  of  what  to  known  as 
"the  economic  debate."  the  more  impressed 
you  become  with  the  feeling  that  the  White 
House  to  adrift  on  the  sea  without  a  compass. 
You  begin  to  get  the  frightening  idea  that 
those  in  charge  of  Federal  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  actually  don't  know  what  to  do. 
You  begin  to  understand  that  the  President 
and  hto  economic  advtoers  aren't  sure  what 
will  help  and  what  wiU  hurt.  And  finally 
you  come  face  to  face  with  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that  these  are  not  the  men  who 
can  get  America  moving  in  a  way  that  will 
accelerate  economic  growth  and  quiet  the 
fears  of  foreign  governments  about  the 
stability  of  the  American  dollar. 
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All  you  have  to  do  to  look  •« 
economic  growth  today  to 
thing  to  serloosly  wroof.  The 
national  product  flgnres 
In  the  second  quarter  of  IMB  of  only  13 
percent.  After  a  year  and  a  half  td  med- 
dling by  the  New  Prontier.  we  lurv«  slow«« 
down  to  a  snails  pace  while  Europe  sad  the 
rest  of  the  world  continue  to  floortsh. 

According  to  the  Govemmenfa  flc^ins,  tl» 
groes  national  product  stands  at  a  yearly 
rate  of  $552  blUlon.  Thto  to  67  billion  morv 
than  the  rate  established  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1962. 

Now  a  91  bUllon  Increase  might  seem  like 
a  sizable  one  If  you  dont  stop  to  consider 
that  the  upward  rate  was  nearly  twice  this 
amount  last  year  on  a  quarter-to-quarter 
basto.  And  the  rate  last  year  was  the  on* 
the  Kennedy  administration  considered  far 
too  small  to  provide  for  the  demands  of  a 
growing  population  in  a  nation  with  world- 
wide obligations. 

To  get  an  Idea  of  how  slow  the  econotnle 
rate  actually  to.  it  to  Important  to  ranember 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  has  been 
talking  in  terms  of  a  gross  natlomil  product 
total  of  S670  billion  by  the  end  of  1962. 

And  to  get  thto  problem  into  even  better 
perspective,  we  might  hark  back  to  the  1940 
presidential  campaign  and  listen  to  what 
Candidate  Kennedy  had  to  say  about  proper 
economic  growth.  In  those  days,  of  oowse. 
the  gross  national  product  was  gi^jwlng  at 
almost  twice  the  rate  aiuioiuiced  for  the  sec- 
ond qiiarter  of  1962.  But  Candidate  Ken- 
nedy vtowed  the  situation  with  alarm.  Here 
to  what  he  had  to  say  about  It  In  a  speech 
delivered  on  September  8,  1900,  In  Detrotti 
Cadillac  Square: 

"Under  R«pubUcan  leadership,  we  have  not 
been  growing.  The  workers  haw  noted  It  la 
unemployment  and  short  workweeks.  Buri- 
nessmen  have  noted  It  in  idle  plant  capacity 
and  rising  Inventories.  And  Mr.  Khni> 
shchev  noted  It  when  he  promised  to  'burv' 
us.  ' 

"Three  facts  are  indisputable: 

"Fact  No.  1:  Between  1947  and  1953.  un- 
der the  admintotration  of  Harry  Truman,  our 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  was  4^  per- 
cent. Between  1968  and  1969.  under  a  Re- 
publican admintotration.  the  rate  was  only 
2V4  percent — ^less  than  half  as  much.  And 
today  o\ir  key  industries  such  as  auto  and 
steel  are  operating  at  much  less  than  full 
capacity. 

"Fact  No.  2:  While  our  economy  to  crawl- 
ing forward  at  an  average  rate  of  only  2% 
percent,  the  Russian  gross  national  product 
to  annually  Increasing  at  7  percent— three 
times  as  fast. 

"^act  No.  3:  Our  rate  of  growth  was  sur- 
passed by  almost  every  major  Industrial  na- 
tion during  the  past  years  of  drift  and  Inde- 
ctolon— including  Germany.  France,  the 
Netherlands.  Italy.  Japan.  These  are  facts 
we  must  face.  Thto  to  the  record  our  op- 
ponents have  described  as  a  healthy  rate  of 
economic  growth.  And  I  defy  them  to  find 
anything  healthy  about  it." 

And  that*8  not  all.  Let  me  quote  Candi- 
date Kennedy's  conclusion.  Here's  what  he 
said: 

"When  thto  country,  with  all  Its  poten- 
tial, to  growing  at  less  than  half  the  rate 
achieved  by  the  Soviet  Union.  less  than  the 
rate  of  almost  every  major  Industrial  nation 
on  earth,  then  our  health  to  obviously  down 
and  we  had  better  caU  for  a  new  doctor  In 
Washington." 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Kennedy  when  the  Nation's 
economic  growth  stood  at  two  and  a  qtiarter 
percent  Today  I  think  it's  about  time  we 
ask  if  there  to  a  doctor  In  the  hotise. 

Now.  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  administration's  trade  program.  I 
wont  go  Into  detalto  that  you  already  know 
about  thto  vast  request  for  executive  au- 
thority over  the  Nation's  tarllT  and  trade 
policies.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  to  that 
this  htis  been   promoted  as  a   cure-all  for 
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our  outBtandlng  economic  dlfflcultiei.  This 
la  the  leglBlatlon,  we  are  told,  which  will  In- 
crease American  exports,  which  will  enable 
American  Industry  to  better  compete  with 
foreign  producers,  which  will  ease  the  deficit 
In  our  international  balance  of  payments, 
which  will  put  us  In  harness  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Cknnmon  Market. 

The  trouble  Is  going  to  set  In  if  and  when 
this  program  Is  passed  and  we  find  that  it 
won't  do  what  was  promised.  For  I  am 
convinced  that  It  will  not  do  all  or  any  of 
these  things  for  the  American  economy  un- 
less it  is  accompanied  with  other  moves — 
unless  it  is  welded  into  an  overall  plan  of 
fiscal  responsibility  Incorporating  reduced 
Government  spending,  a  balanced  budget, 
tax  ref<»7n  and  payments  on  the  national 
debt. 

Now,  free  trade  Is  a  worthy  economic 
objective.  And,  of  course,  no  one  can  or 
will  argue  with  the  desirability  of  a  net  in- 
crease in  ova  exports  over  our  imports.  But 
it  is  wishful  thinking  to  assume  that  the 
administration's  trade  program  will  ac- 
complish this  merely  because  the  bill  sets 
it  forth  as  one  of  Its  purposes.  No  one  can 
guarantee  that  unilateral  tariff  changes  by 
the  United  States,  no  matter  how  sweeping, 
will  bring  about  an  Increase  in  exports. 
This  Ls  because  trade  and  tariffs  are  not 
one-way  streets.  And,  If  our  drastic  tariff 
reductions  are  not  matched  by  foreign 
countries  and  not  accompanied  by  acts  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  this  bill  will  get  us 
Into  greater  trouble  than  we  are  In  at 
present.  And  I  might  remind  you  that  the 
history  of  reciprocity  is  not  particularly  en- 
couraging. At  the  present  time,  our  in- 
dustrial tariffs  average  about  11  percent; 
those  of  the  Common  Market  countries 
average  14  percent;  and  only  a  few  countries 
have  ^n  average  any  lower  than  ours. 

What  we  desperately  need  In  this  country 
is  a  higher  rate  of  capital  investment.  The 
rate  ^oday  is  about  equal  to  what  it  was 
in  1957.  And  that's  not  enough  to  keep 
the  economy  expanding.  We  also  need  bet- 
ter plants  and  equipment  to  help  us  com- 
pete on  a  quality  basis  with  foreign  manu- 
facttirers.  So.  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
I  believe  the  President  could  solve  much  of 
the  problem  by  reconunending  immediately 
a  greatly  liberalized  treatment  of  deprecia- 
tion in  our  tax  laws.  I  mean  something 
sizable  enough  to  allow  industry  to  begin 
replacing  some  of  the  $95  billion  worth  of 
aging  and  obsolete  equipment  with  which 
it  is  presently  saddled.  The  highly  pub- 
licized moves  he  has  recently  made  in  this 
direction — that  piddling  8-percent  tax  credit 
recommendation  and  the  equally  snutU  $1.5 
billion  adjustment  in  depreciation  allowance 
schedules — are  too  small  to  be  counted. 
They  wont  make  a  dent  In  the  overall 
problem. 

But  a  proper  recommendation  on  depre- 
ciation, accompanied  by  spending  cuts  to 
offset  a  resulting  loss  of  revenue,  would  give 
a  tremendous  boost  to  the  economy.  It 
would  do  far  more  than  the  kind  of  tax  cut 
the  administration  has  been  toying  with  on 
the  theory  that  the  need  is  for  greater  con- 
siuner  purchasing  power.  Lack  of  purchas- 
ing power  is  not  the  problem. 

What  we're  short  of  today  is  confidence. 
Purchasers  and  investors  are  frightened  and 
unsure.  And.  in  this,  they  are  merely  re- 
flecting the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  gives  every  sign  of  being 
frightened  and  unsure  Itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  requirement 
for  Increased  business  activity  and  sound 
economic  growth  la  a  healthy  climate. 
When  optimism  abounds,  more  people  are 
eager  and  willing  to  Invest  in  the  future. 
When  pessimism  and  uncertainty  reign, 
they  sit  tight;  their  iboney  remains  Idle  and 
the  wherewithal  for  business  growth  and  ex- 
pansion is  not  forthcoming. 

In  this  context,  I  suggest,  the  whole  argu- 
ment over  Whether  the  Kennedy  administra- 


tion is  antlbusiness  becomes  largellr  aca- 
demic. The  thing  that  has  slowed  down  the 
American  economy  and  sent  the  stodk  mar- 
ket into  the  doldrums  is  the  prevailixig  con- 
viction that  the  Government  is  adatinantly 
opposed  to  price  Increases  and  only  weakly 
opposed  to  new  wage  increases. 

At  the  very  least,  the  New  Frontiersmen 
are  guilty  of  misunderstanding  how  t|ie  free 
enterprise  system  operates.  They  artj  guilty 
of  letting  the  Government  appear  to  be  an- 
tagonistic, whether  it  actually  is  or  na(|.  And 
they  are  guilty  of  believing  the  buslntps  sys- 
tem can  benefit  from  Government  tampering. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Kennedy  was  campaigning  for 
the  high  ofiBce  he  now  holds,  he  sfcated: 

One  of  the  great  challenges  of  the  sixties 
will  be  to  strengthen  the  small  Independent 
businessman  against  the  large  bjislness 
units  which  threaten  to  crowd  hlaj  from 
the  American  economic  scene — and  to  re- 
verse the  disastrous  policies  which  ^re  de- 
stroying this  historic  cornerstone  of  aUr  free 
enterprise  system. 

Those  of  us  who  plead  the  cajise  of 
small  business  do  not  seek  special,  priv- 
ileges for  that  vital  segment  of  out  econ- 
omy. Instead,  we  seek  to  have  thfl  Gov- 
ernment balance  the  scales  so  thafc  small 
business  can  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  all  others.  Inasmuch  as  small  bus- 
iness comprises  95  percent  of  the  entire 
business  population,  the  importaj^ce  of 
maintaining  its  economic  health  i$|  read- 
ily apparent. 

One  year  ago.  President  Kennedjy  cre- 
ated the  White  House  Committjee  on 
Small  Business  to  implement  tt^e  de- 
clared policy  of  the  Congress  thlit  the 
Government  should  aid,  counsel,  lassist. 
and  protect,  insofar  as  is  possibfce,  the 
interests  of  small  business.  We  no*i^  have 
the  benefit  of  its  first  eflforts  in  the  form 
of  specific  recommendations  wfcereby 
the  Federal  Government  can  etihance 
the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of 
small  firms. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Comlnittee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  at  Rep- 
resentatives, I  wish  to  most  heartily 
endorse  these  recommendationfl  and 
commend  the  President  and  the  "White 
House  Committee  for  their  effort^.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  Cojnmit- 
tee  and  the  results  thus  far  achierted  by 
it,  I  wish  to  invite  my  colleagues'  btten- 
tion  to  its  progress  report  which  f  dllows : 

Progress  Report  to  the  President— Activi- 
Tixs  AND  Recommendations  of  thb  White 
House  Committee  on  Small.  Bpjsiness, 
June    1962 

Small  Business  Administration; 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Mr.     President:     I     am     pleaded     to 

present  to  you  a  report  of  the  Whlt$  Houbc 


Committee  on  Small  Business.  The  report 
has  the  approval  of  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully, 

John  E.  Horne, 
Chairman.  White  House  Committee  on 

Small  Business. 
( Department  of  Commerce.  Department  of 
Defense.  Department  of  Justice.  Department 
of  Labor,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Federal  Trade  Commission.  General 
Services  Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion ) 


The  White  House, 

Washington. 
Hon.  John  E.  Horne, 

Chairman.  White  House  Committee  on  Busi- 
ness. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  with  great  in- 
terest and  deep  g^ratltude  that  I  have  received 
and  read  this  report  on  the  studies,  evalua- 
tions, and  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business,  sum- 
marizing the  Committee's  first  year  of  ac- 
tivity The  Committee  has  carefully  noted 
the  historic  contribution  of  small  businesses 
to  our  economy  and  the  serious  obstacles 
which  they  now  face,  and  has  made  a  number 
of  significant  observations  as  to  the  areas  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  enhance 
the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  these 
small  firms. 

This  administration  is  determined  to  in- 
sure a  strong,  diversified  foundation  of 
healthy  small  firms;  to  expand  the  markets 
for  American  enterprises;  to  preserve  a  sys- 
tem of  free  and  open  competition,  and  to 
develop  constructive  policies  and  programs  in 
behalf  of  the  small  business  community. 
The  deliberations  of  this  Conmilttee  vividly 
demonstrate   that   determination. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  this 
Committee  report  outline  specific  measures 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  can  foster 
and  encourage  small  business  enterprises, 
thus  strengthening  the  entire  economy. 
You  may  be  assured  that  these  proposals 
will  play  a  significant  role  in  this  adminis- 
tration's planning.  At  the  same  time,  your 
report  should  encourage  the  small  business- 
man to  help  provide  the  leadership  and  intti* 
atlve  for  Americas  economic  growth  in  the 
years  ahead 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kcnneot 


Introduction 

One  year  ago,  the  President  announced  t...o 
creation  of  the  White  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  The  membership  of  the 
Committee  is  comprised  of  representatUes 
of  those  departments  and  agencies  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment whose  activities  most  directly  affect  the 
small  business  community. 

In  his  statement,  the  President  left  no 
doubt  that  the  administration  considers  the 
role  of  small  business  a  vital  one  in  the 
national  economy.  The  rate  of  economic 
growth  essential  to  a  sustained  recovery  can 
be  achieved,  he  asserted,  "only  if  the  small 
business  segment  of  the  economy,  which 
comprises  95  percent  of  all  businesses  in  the 
United  Stat«s.  Is  vigorous  and  healthy." 

The  Committee  was  directed,  first,  to  make 
a  careful  evaluation  of  existing  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  aim  ot 
strengthening  and  refining  them.  "Through 
the  Committee,"  the  President  stated,  "the 
Governments  many  efforts  to  foster  and 
encourage  small  business  enterprise  should 
be  closely  coordinated  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  made  as  effective  as  poeslble." 

Beyond  this,  the  President  made  it  clear 
that  he  looks  "to  the  newly  formed  White 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business  to  pro- 
vide  the   leadership   In   Government   that    is 

required  to  develop  new,  constructive  poll- 
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cies  and  procrama  In  b«haU  of  small  bud- 
neas."  The  CommlttM  la  wqMctad.  mML  tba 
President,  to  "generate  new  Ideea.  new  mn. 
proachee  to  overcome  obstacle*  that  may  Im- 
pede small  btulneas  growth." 

In  addition  to  offering  guidance  in  the 
shaping  of  Federal  poUcy,  it  was  anUclpeted 
that  the  Committee  woiild  ezerdae  a  role  In 
kindling  the  initiative  and  incentive  of  the 
rmall  buslnea*  community  Itself.  As  the 
President  observed.  "This  Committee  has 
great  responsibility— and  a  corresponding 
great  opportimlty.  Prom  this  Committee 
should  come  the  leadership  necessary  to  stir 
the  imagination  and  reawaken  the  energy 
and  daring  of  the  individual  small  business- 
man." 

For  the  past  year,  the  Committee  has  en- 
gaged In  a  process  of  study  and  discussion, 
of  evaluation  and  recommendation.  This 
report  sununarlzes  the  Committee's  first  year 
of  activity. 

8MAU.  snsiNKSa  and  the  rXDESAI.  GOVXaNKKNT 

One  of  the  first  tasks  which  the  Commit- 
tee set  for  itself  was  to  reexamine  the  con- 
tributions of  small  business  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  to  evaluate  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  designed  to  enhance 
those  contributions.  In  a  study  submitted 
to  the  President,  the  Committee  has  sum- 
marized its  conclusions.  In  brief  form,  the 
study  undertakes  to  review  the  contribu- 
tions and  values  of  small  business,  the  ob- 
stacles it  faces,  and  the  areas  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  play  a  helpful  and 
legitimate  role  in  assisting  small  business 
to  iM-osper.  These  are  the  highlights  of  the 
study. 

The  social  and  economic  value  of  smali 
business 

The  existence  of  a  large  number  of  small 
Independent  biuinesses  helps  to  preserve 
,  competition,  thus  insuring  increased  efll- 
ciency  and  high  quality  and  reasonable  prices 
for  constuners.  As  the  Committee  concluded. 
"If  we  accept  as  our  objective  a  system  in 
Which  the  decisions  of  the  marketplace  are 
dictated  by  the  selective  mechanism  of  com- 
petition rather  than  by  the  exertion  of  eco- 
nomic power,  our  principal  goal  must  be  to 
preserve  competition.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  existence  of  a  healthy  small  business 
conmiunity  subsUntially  Increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  maintaining  a  system  In  which  free 
and  open  competition  provides  the  basis  for 
economic  decisions." 

A  large  ntmiber  of  small  Independent  busi- 
nesses decreases  the  likelihood  of  excessive 
economic  and  political  control.  The  Com- 
mittee observed,  "A  truly  open  society  in 
which  equality  of  opportunity  U  actively 
encouraged  is  characterized  by  the  distri- 
bution of  economic  power  among  several  ele- 
ments of  the  btislness  population  and  by 
the  diffusion  of  political  power  to  a  broad 
range  of  the  citizenry.  A  disproportionate 
amount  of  economic  power  leads  with  dis- 
tressing regularity  to  a  grossly  unequal 
distribution  of  political  power." 

Small  business  offers  c^portunlty  for  the 
expression  and  growth  of  personal  initia- 
tive and  individual  judgment.  The  Justice 
Department  succinctly  summarized  the  con- 
clusions of  the  study:  "It  Is  the  theory  of 
our  society  that  the  maximum  degree  of  in- 
dividual freedom  to  make  choices  and  ex- 
ercise judgment  wlU  afford  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  Individual  initiative  and  ex- 
pression and.  by  those  means,  sectire  to 
society  the  maximiun  contribution  of  all. 
A  system  which  limits  the  opportimities  for 
economic  activity  or  determination  by  the 
i.idlvldual  may  very  well  be  losing  a  good 
de.M  of  ability  and  talent." 

Small  business  Is  frequently  the  source  of 
new  products  and  new  methods.  The  com- 
mittee's examination  of  the  major  Inventive 
contributions  of  this  century  led  It  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  the  smaU  business  eom- 
mualty  U  "a  vast  seedbed  for  technological 
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development  and  innovations."  Finding  the 
contribution  of  small  buslnees  in  the  field 
of  Inventions  to  be  of  "overwhelming  sig- 
nificance," the  study  concluded  that  "the 
benefits  to  the  Hatlon  of  retaining  anil  ex- 
panding this  Inventive  force  are  obvious." 

BmaU  btislness  constitutes  a  large  and  di- 
versified source  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties. Approximately  one-half  of  total  non- 
agrlculttiral  employment  falls  within  the 
broad  concept  of  small  btisinees  In  the 
United  States.  This  broad  range  offers  to 
a  w(»-ker  not  only  a  depth,  but  also  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties. In  addition,  smaU  business  provides 
opportunities  for  continued  contributions  by 
those  who  may  be  unemployable  imder  the 
rigid  requirements  of  many  large  organiza- 
tions. Further,  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency, the  Nation  benefits  from  the  fact  that 
small  businesses  constitute  a  vast  and 
widely  dispersed  source  of  personnel,  facul- 
ties, and  materials. 

Certain  services  essential  to  the  economy 
can  be  performed  best  by  small  business. 
The  committee  concluded  that  In  some 
instances  small  business  has  an  actual  ad- 
vantage over  large  business  in  technical  effl- 
clency.  "A  nvunber  of  factors — some  inher- 
ent in  the  size  aspect  itself  and  others  the 
result  of  fairly  recent  developments  in  tech- 
nology— contribute  to  a  peculiarly  effective 
role  which  small  business  can  play  in  the 
national  economy."  the  committee  noted. 
The  particular  attributes  of  small  btislness 
which  contribute  to  this  role  Include  its 
strength  in  personal  service,  Bpeclalization, 
adaptability,  and  inventiveness. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
Despite  the  significant  contributions  of 
small  business  to  the  economy,  the  commit- 
tee observed,  "the  balance  between  large  and 
small  business  is.  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  small  businessman,  generally  a  pre- 
carious one.  The  Congress  has  wisely  recog- 
nized this  fact,  and  has  attempted  in  several 
areas  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  an 
Imbalance.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
concern  in  maintaining  this  balance  in  such 
a  way  as  best  to  serve  the  naUonal  interest." 
The  committee  therefore  turned  lU  at- 
tention to  an  analysis  of  the  factors  which 
tend  to  limit  the  role  of  small  business  in 
our  economy,  and  to  some  suggested  guide- 
lines for  the  development  of  a  positive  pol- 
icy toward  small  business. 

The  Committee  asserted  its  "basic  belief 
that  the  competitive  market  mechanism,  if 
given  a  chance,  will  produce  a  sociaUy  de- 
sirable result  in  the  long  run  in  most  mar- 
kets. Our  concern  is  that  the  competlUve 
mechanism  will  not  be  aUowed  to  work  and. 
In  particular,  that  the  salutory  compeUUon 
of  small  firms  and  of  new  firms  wlU  be  lui- 
duly  restricted." 

Two  types  of  limitations  on  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  In  otir  economic  life 
are  noted  In  the  study.  The  first  type  is 
that  arising  from  an  inadequacy  or  ineffi- 
ciency within  the  small  firm  itself.  This 
may  properly  be  referred  to  as  a  real  cost 
disadvantage  of  small  buslnees — as.  for  ex- 
ample, those  cases  In  which  the  actual  re- 
sources to  produce  a  particular  product  or 
service  are  greater  in  a  small  firm  than  in 
a  large  one.  Another  tsrpe  of  disadvantage 
of  smaU  btZBlnees  U  the  Institutional  barrier 
to  the  partlclpauon  of  small  firms  in  otu* 
economlcllfe.  This  may  arise  either  through 
the  intentional  exclusion  of  small  firms  from 
some  markeU  by  the  Individual  or  coUec- 
tlve  action  of  other  organizations,  or  through 
the  routine  conduct  of  affairs  so  as  to  favor 
large  firms  over  smaU  ones. 

Based  upon  Its  analytU  of  the  differing 
Implications  of  these  two  forms  of  barriers 
to  smaU  buslnees  success,  the  Committee 
concluded :  "An  important  element  of  a  posi- 
tive   poUcy    toward    smaU    business    is    the 
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elimination   6t   dlscrlmlnatloa 
small  firm." 

A  second  element  should  be  an  effort  (o 
enable  small  firms  to  help  *h««n«f|y^^^  both 
In  the  direetloa  at  bstter  Internal  auua- 
agement  and  in  group  activities  which  will 
achieve  some  of  the  sriTsntsiM  of  UrfW 
scale  operations  while  iri»ir»«-^twtw>j  jq^  iq_ 
dependence  of  the  small  firm. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commltta*  afBnnMl  t*»»t 
It  is  In  the  public  interest  to  suppert  pol- 
icies which  create  equal  opportunity  In  the 
market  and  which  create  a  climate  In  which 
efficient  small  firms  can  be  bom  and  grow 
in  activiUes  to  which  they  are  well  aimed. 
As  the  Committee  observed.  "It  Is  our  opinion 
that  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  ways 
in  which  the  participation  of  small  business 
in   the   economy   can    be   slg&iftcantly   in- 
creased,   and    dynamic   competition   of   the 
economy  thereby  strengthened,  without  in- 
curring significant  real  or  znoney  costs.    Let 
it  be  emphasized  that  we  have  no  interest 
In   Increasing   the   number  of  uneconomic 
small  firms  In  the  economy.  •  •  •  such  an 
exercise  would  be  futUe  and  irre^xmslble. 
We  do,  however,  have  a  strong  interest  in 
increasing   the   entrance   opportunities   and 
survival  rates  for  small   firms.     We  believe 
that  in  many  instances  this  can  be  aooom- 
plished  by  the  removal  of  institutional  bar- 
riers to  small  business  success  and  to  the 
Improvement  of  small  business  performance 
in  an  open,  competitive  economy." 

"Small  Business  in  the  American  Econ- 
omy" White  House  Committee  on  Small  Btis- 
lness. May  1962. 

RECOMMENDATION     Or    THK    CX>MMirt^ 

Based  upon  its  studies  during  the  past 
ycir,  the  CommiUee  beUeves  that  these  are 
the  problem  areas  preaently  facing  tnaii 
business: 

1.  Market  structure  or  competitive  condi- 
tions as  they  affect  equaUty  of  eoonotnlc 
opportunity. 

2.  The  adequacy  of  managerial  ability  and 
experience,  and  the  awareness  of  informa- 
tion available  to  small  business. 

3.  The  ability  of  small  business  to  obtain 
capital  on  reasonable  terms. 

4.  A  consideration  of  the  place  of  small 
business  in  governmental  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  to  these  areas  that  the  Committee  hns 
directed  its  attention  during  the  past  year. 

The  procedure  which  the  Committee  has 
used  In  studying  these  problems  has  varied. 
In  scxne  cases,  ad  hoc  study  groups  were 
appointed  to  evaluate  a  problem  and  to  make 
recc»nmendatlons  as  to  the  most  effective 
disposition.  In  other  cases,  authorities  from 
other  Government  agencies  <w  from  outside 
sources  have  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee In  a  consultative  capacity.  In  still  other 
cases  members,  whose  area  of  responsibility 
included  the  problem  under  discussion,  were 
assigned  primary  reeponslbUlty  for  develop- 
ing the  material  necessary  for  a  decision  by 
the  Committee. 

1.  Market  structures  or  competitive  condi- 
tions as  they  affect  equalitj/  of  economic^ 
opportunity 

A.  Expecting  the  investigation  of  unfair 
trade  practices:  When  faced  with  an  unfair 
trade  practice  on  the  part  of  a  competitor, 
the  typical  small  bustnessman  is  likely  to 
be  uncertain  as  to  the  most  effective  nrnMng 
of  redress.  ^Inoe  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mlsslon  has  only  10  field  oflloes,  he  may  well 
be  at  a  considerable  distance  traan  the  near- 
est representative  of  that  acency.  To  ex- 
pedite action  on  complaints  of  unfair  trade 
practice,  the  SmaU  Bualness  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Cammlssion,  on  the 
basis  of  a  CcMnmlttee  recommendation,  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  deiigned  to  tw»fcf 
it  more  convenient  for  the  small  business- 
man to  file  his  oomplaint  and  to  q>eed  the 
handling  of  such  oatnxnunlcattons.  SBA 
field  oflloes  located  in  00  cities  thronghovt 
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the  eouiilry  wlB  noir  seeept  strch  uuuiplalnts 
and  Xarward  them  directly  to  FTX;  hettd- 
quaitan    In    WttUtagtaa    tor    wppnfptfnXm 

•CtiOfL, 

This  tBBOfatloB.  halted  In  the  Home  of 
Repi  eaeniati  ree  as  "a  reform  tax  the  admin- 
istration of  iiiifatT'  trade ,  practice  ccm- 
platotB,"  has  already  diown  promise  as  a 
means  of  speeding  and  hnprorlng  a  process 
irtildi  tn  the  past  has  fteqvently  been  slow 
•nd  tneCeetlTe. 

B.  Anthorlzliig  the  Federal  Trade  Commts- 
ston  to  Issue  temporary  cease-and-desist 
orders:  Despite  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  remedy  the  prob-; 
lem,  law  enforcement  by  the  FTC  has  been 
frustrated  by-cMays  and  by  aa  increasing 
backlog  of  cases^i  The  Committee  concluded 
that  "protection  v^f  the  competitive  system 
and  the  place  of  small  business  in  that  sys- 
tem requires  that  the  inevitable  delays  in 
litigation  shall  not  be  employed  to  permit 
the  continuance  of  the  very  practices  against 
which  the  FTC  Act  and  the  antitrust  laws 
have  been  enacted."  Unless  the  practices 
which  the  FTC  alleges  to  be  violative  of  the 
law  can  be  stopped  while  their  legality  is 
finally  determined,  the  litigation  may  prove 
•futile.  The  small  biislnessman  who  is  the 
victim  of  the  practices  may  well  have  been 
Irreparably  injured  or  destroyed  during  the 
course  of  the  proceeding.  As  a  measure  to 
protect  and  assist  small  business,  the  Com- 
mittee therefore  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  give  full  support  to  the  objec- 
tives of  pending  legislation  providing  for 
Issuance  of  temporary  cease-and-desist  or- 
ders by  the  Federal  Tkude  OommlssltMi. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  President  expressed 
bis  strong  support  for  such  legislation. 
Noting  that  the  White  Hoose  Cocamlttee  had 
studied  the  proposed  measvu-e  and  recom- 
aaendcd  Its  approval,  the  President  concluded 
that  such  tegislstlon  "will  provide  essential 
protection  for  small  businessmen  and  thus 
•tiengtben  oompetltlon  throughout  the  Na- 
tion's economy." 

The  Committee  reaflrms  Its  endorsement 
<tf  thto  proposed  legislation. 

C.  Strengthening  the  power  at  doeimen- 
tary  demand:  The  Committee  studied  pend- 
ing legislation  empowering  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  civil  antitrust  investi- 
gations and  coDcluded  that  such  legislation 
would  be  a  significant  assistance  to  small 
business.  The  Committee  advised  the  Presi- 
dent that  "it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
remedial  legal  acUon  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
any  ssslstsnif  to  the  businessman  who  is  the 
victlnk  at  anticompetitive  practices,  fjeglsla- 
tioQ  of  this  character  would  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Jiistlce  to  proceed  with  the  speed 
which  Is  necessary  in  order  to  enforce  antl- 
tmst  laws.  In  this  regard,  such  legislation 
contributes  to  the  welfare  of  small  business." 

The  bill  has  now  been  passed  in  somewhat 
differing  forma  by  both  Hoiises  of  Congress, 
and  has  been  referred  to  conference  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  differencea. 

2.  The  mdequaey  of  mMnagerial  ability  mnd 

experience,   and    the   atoaTeneas  of   infor- 
mation available  to  amall  btisiueas 

A.  Increased  liaison  between  the  Small 
Bualnaaa  Admlnistratioa  and  other  Oovern- 
ment  agencies:  One  ot  the  Committee's 
earliest  reonrnmenrtations  was  for  the  insti- 
tution ol  more  ^toetlve  lialsom  between  SBA 
and  the  other  agencies  represented  on  the 
Committee.  Working  relatlonahlps  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  have  now  been  devek^>ed  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
Among  the  relationships  eetabUshed  have 
been  those  with  the  Dqmrtment  of  Com- 
merce's Business  and  Defoiae  Services  Ad- 
mlnistratioa. Offlce  of  Distribution,  and 
OOoe  of  Tscbnlcal  Services;  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  channel  workers  to  small  busl- 
aBd  to  make  available  to  snaall  busi- 
tbe  facilities  at  tbe  Bureau  at  employ- 


ment Security:  the  Department  of  Dtfense. 
to  encourage  small  firms  to  organize  boots 
and  jOtot  ventures  for  the  purpose  at  en- 
gaging In  research  and  development!  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  tp  gear 
the  programs  of  ARA  to  small  buslneaf.  and 
the  TTrtNUi  Renewal  Administration,  ti>  cn- 
eouiage  and  assist  local  officers  to  eittend 
technical  relocatl<m  services  to  displaced 
businesses  and  to  mcourage  local  aMnclee 
to  consider  the  impact  on  small  busltMss  in 
the  delineation  of  urban  renewal  areas. 

B.  Taz  guidance  for  small  busineatnien : 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Bmall 
Bcelness  Administration  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Jointly  explore  the  feasibil- 
ity of  conducting  taz  clinics  for  small  busi- 
nessmen. The  first  two  such  clinics  have 
now  been  conducted.  In  conjunction  with 
Syracuse  and  Bradley  Universities,  an4  were 
enthusiastically  received.  The  purpcise  of 
the  clinics  is  to  alert  small  buslnessiiien  to 
the  tax  aspects  of  managerial  declsloBJ^.  It 
is  expected  that  the  two  agencies  wlU  ex- 
pand the  program  considerably  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

C.  Antitrust  guidance  for  small  biisiness- 
iben:  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commute^  that 
many  small  businessmen  are  not  adeqt>-'^tely 
familiar  with  laws  relating  to  antltrittjC  vio- 
lations and  unfair  trade  practices.  The 
Committee  therefore  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal  tTrade 
Commission  and  the  Small  Business  Adt^lnls- 
tration  explore  the  feasibility  of  conducting 
legal  clinics  devoted  exclusively  to  an  ix-\m- 
Inatlon  of  these  laws,  the  remedies  provided 
thereunder,  and  the  Impact  of  these  stttutes 
upon  small  business. 

D.  Expanding  the  role  of  small  business 
in  foreign  trade:  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  Comfncrce 
and  the  Small  Biislness  AdmlnlstratlCp  de- 
vise a  program  for  providing  advisory  assist- 
ance to  individual  small  business  flrois.  In- 
forming them  of  the  possibilities  In  tht  field 
of  foreign  trade.  The  two  agencies  hav^  now 
developed  coordinated  programs  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  in  this  area.  Tha  Com- 
merce Department  Is  responsible  fat  the 
actual  servicing  of  the  technical  needs  of 
business  In  the  development  of  tradp  op- 
portunities. The  SBA  "8  activities  to  increrse 
Interest  In  exporting  Include  conferpnces, 
meetings,  courses,  publications,  rci^arch. 
counseling  and  the  stimulation  of  small  busi- 
ness participation  in  trade  fairs,  cejnters, 
and  missions. 

In  addition,  SBA  and  FTX;  are  examining 
the  antitrust  exemptions  under  the  \|?ebb- 
Pomerene  Act  and  evaluating  the  adequacy 
of  the  existing  provisions. 

E.  Managerial  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness: The  Committee  examined  the  Avail- 
ability and  use  of  managerial  infonjiatlon 
and  guidance  for  the  small  buslnescxnan. 
The  Conunittee  concluded  that  theivj  is  a 
need  for  more  such  information  and  guid- 
ance, and  that  the  small  business  comialunlty 
is  as  yet  largely  unaware  of  the  strvlces 
which  are  available.  The  programs  at  the 
Small  Business  Administration  In  this  t^gard 
were  discussed  and  evaluated.  The  Ccstunlt- 
tee  endorses  these  management  programs 
and  recommends  that  they  be  given  greater 
emphasis. 

3.  The  abilUp  of  small  businesM  to  Obtain 
eajxital  on  reasonable  terms 
A.  A  program  of  guaranteed  leases:  A  re- 
curring complaint  of  small  retailers  Is  their 
inability  to  obtain  leases  in  desirable  loca- 
tions. Small  concerns  are  in  many  cases 
precltided  from  acquiring  prime  spafe  In 
such  areas  as  shopping  centers,  downtown 
locations,  and  industrial  parks.  It  i»  as- 
serted that  In  some  cases  financiers  at  such 
developments  require  that  tenanta  li^ve  a 
credit  rating  beyond  the  potential  of  most 


small  buslnc 


It  is  further  alleged 


other  landlords  or  promoters  are  relVjctant 


that 


to  make  space  available  to  small  concerns, 
since  such  leases  do  not  provide  a  basis  for 
financing.  One  method  proposed  for  over- 
coming this  resistance  is  to  guarantee  the 
rental  of  a  small  business,  th\is  enabling 
the  promoter  to  obtain  financing  and  there- 
by asBlstlng  small  concerns  in  securing  space. 
The  Committee  discussed  the  problem,  con- 
sidered the  proposal  of  a  guaranteed  lease 
program  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
has  taken  the  matter  under  advlserf(ent. 

B.  Tax  proposals  to  facilitate  expansion 
and  modernization :  Small  business  has  tra- 
ditionally fourd  difficulty  In  obtaining  out- 
side capital  to  provide  for  expansion  and 
modernization  of  facilities.  This  dlfflculty 
is  aggravated  by  Inadequate  t.ix  treatment 
of  the  use  of  Internal  funds  for  such  pur- 
poces.  The  Committee  studied  a  number  of 
proposals,  directed  at  the  latter  problem,  in- 
cluding the  Investment  tax  credit  contained 
I  1  the  proposed  Rcvci  ue  Act  of  1982.  The 
Conunittee  endorses  the  credit  as  a  particu- 
larly attractive  means  of  stimulating  the 
growth,  stability,  and  vigor  of  smaU  business 
in  the  American  economy.  A  position  papCT, 
explaining  the  salutary  effect  the  proposal 
would  have  upon  small  b<asiness.  has  been 
prepared  arid  distributed  by  the  Committee 
to  :  ppioprlate  courccs. 

C.  A  simplified  method  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  small  bust  ess:  The  Committee 
recuounended.  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration sul^sequently  adopted,  a  sim- 
plified bank  loan  participation  plan.  The 
plan  is  designed  to  encourage  bank  par- 
ticipation in  SBA's  lending  program  by 
m.n.m.zing  the  p:.pcrv.orlc  requ.red  in 
processing  a  loan  and  by  relying  on  the 
b.mk  itself  for  credit  guidance.  Use  of  the 
plan  has  resxiUed  In  a  greater  flow  of  private 
lending  funds  to  small  businesses.  Increasing 
and  expediting  assistance  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  small  businesses.  The  acceptance  of 
the  plan  by  banks  was  almost  inunedlate, 
and  has  continued  at  a  gratlfylngly  high 
rate. 

4.   The  place  of  small  business  in   govern- 
mental programs  arid  activities 

A.  Familiarizing  the  small  businessman 
with  the  services  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: The  Committee,  together  with  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration,  has 
coeponsored  a  publication  entitled  "Federal 
Handbook  for  Small  Business."  Designed  to 
bring  together  the  various  activities  per- 
formed in  bebalf  of  small  business  by  IS 
Federal  agencies,  the  book  discusses  financial 
and  technical  assistance,  Oovemment  sales 
and  procurement,  foreign  trade,  labor-man- 
agement relations,  research  acd  marketing 
assistance,  taxes,  unfair  trade  practices,  and 
other  matters  of  concern  to  the  small  busi- 
ness conmiunity.  About  80,000  copies  are 
lielng  printed  and  will  be  distributed  to  small 
businessmen  throughout  the  country. 

B.  Avoiding  duplication  of  effort  in  pro- 
viding services  to  small  business:  The  Com- 
mittee has  studied  the  variety  of  services 
available  to  sntall  businessmen  and  concludes 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
come  to  be  regardeJ  by  the  small  business 
conamunlty  as  its  spokesman  within  the 
Government.  It  is  the  consensus  of  the 
Committee  that  the  SBA.  in  accordance  with 
the  act  creating  it.  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  Its  educational  programs  and  pur- 
sue vigorously  Its  activities  in  behalf  o* 
small  business.  The  Committee  further  con- 
cludes that  the  most  direct  way  in  which 
assistance  to  small  business  can  be  carried 
out  with  maximum  effectiveness  and  a  mini- 
mum of  duplication  is  by  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  SBA  as  the  appropriate  agency  to  ser^e 
as  a  center  of  information  on  Oovemment 
services  available  to  small  businees. 

C.  The  place  of  small  business  in  a  pro- 
gram of  Government  procurement :  The  Com- 
mittee is  presently  concluding  a  study  of  the 
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impact  of  Oovsmment  procurement  pro- 
grams upon  amall  bnslnsea.  Tba  particular 
focus  of  the  Ooounlttee  baa  been  upon  the 
weapons  system  method  of  procurement  but 
the  impUoatlons  of  the  study  wUl  extend 
beyond  that  subject.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
study  wlU  result  to  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations for  revisions  to  the  existing  Govern- 
ment procurement  programs.  When  he 
appointed  the  Oommittee,  the  Prcaldent  di- 
rected the  organlaaUon  "to  devise  means  for 
assuring  smaU  btistoess  a  larger  share  of 
Oovemment  contracts  and  subcontracts."  It 
is  hoped  that  the  study  now  being  completed 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  toward 
that  objective. 

D.  Small    business   set-asides.      The    set- 
aside  program,  authorized  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.   provides  to  essence   for   llmittog 
those   who   may  bid   on  procurement  con- 
tracts to  small  firms  in  caaea  where  there  U 
reasonable  expectation  that  bids  ot  proposals 
will  be  obtained  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
responsible  small  business  concerns  so  that 
awards  wiU  be  made  at  reasonable  prices 
The  Committee  has  studied  the  program  and 
found  it  to  be  a  useful  tool  to  fulfilling  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  "a  fair  proportion  of 
the  total  •   •   •  contracts  and  suboontracu 
for   property  and   services   for   the   Oovem- 
ment" shall  be  placed  With  small  business 
firms.     The  Committee  feels  that  the  pres- 
ent program  should  be  continued  substan- 
tially as  it   U.   adding   to   it  only  through 
education  and  emphasis.     Particular  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  allegation  that  the 
cost  to   the  Government  under   a  set-aside 
program  exceeds  the  price  which  would  be 
paid   If   the    program    were   not    in    effect. 
While   acknowledging   the    posslbiUty   of    a 
slightly  higher  price  in  a  particular  procure- 
ment, the  Conunittee  affirms  its  beUef  that 
the  overall  set-aside  program  contributes  to 
the  likelihood  of  conttouing  the  small  busi- 
ness competition  which  is  essential  to  achiev- 
ing substantially  lower  prices  to  the  long 
run. 

COWCLUBIOM 

President  Kennedy  has  said  thst  "one  of 
the  great  chaUenges  of  the  IMO's  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  small  Independent  bustoeas- 
man."  The  last  year  has  witnessed  a  num- 
ber of  significant  steps  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. 

As  is  typically  the  case,  the  small  business- 
man was  the  first  to  be  hit  and  the  last  to 
recover  from  the  IMO  downturn  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  last  several  years  have  seen  a 
steady  tocreaae  in  the  rate  of  businees  fall- 
vires  recorded.  The  total  number  of  busi- 
ness bankruptcy  cases  filed  with  the  courts 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  well  above  the 
level  during  the  last  decade. 

But.  by  the  end  of  1061.  small  bustoess 
api>eared  to  be  making  a  recovery  of  Its  own. 
Growth  of  the  bustoess  population,  slowed 
diu-ing  the  recession,  has  accelerated  to  re- 
cent months.  In  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ters of  1061.  the  number  of  bustoesses  to 
operation  tocrensed  by  16.000  to  each  quarter 
compared  with  tocreaaes  of  10.000  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  and  only  6.000  to  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1960.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  of  1961  the  business  popula- 
tion had  reached  a  new  high  of  4.776.000 
firms  of  which  approximately  4^^  million 
were  small  businesses.  For  the  year  1962 
to  date,  business  failures  have  been  about 
S  percent  lower  than  last  year. 

It  will  require  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  private  Industry  as  well  as  the  Oovem- 
ment to  assure  that  imall  bustoess  retains 
its  place  to  the  American  economy  to  the 
years  ahead.  The  impact  of  the  recessions 
of  the  1060's  has  been  most  severe  on  small 
business.  The  problems  connected  with 
launching  and  operating  a  amall  businees 
have  become  more  dlfflcult  to  the  last  several 
years.    Mounting  costs,  totensified  domestic 
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and  foreign  competition,  Improved  methods— 
aU  thees  have  contributed  to  a  need  for  high 
levels  of  managerial  and  technical  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  for  sufficient  fimds. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  competitive 
position  of  small  businesses,  the  Oommittee 
believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  Insure  free 
entry  toto  the  marketplace;  to  preeerve 
equality  of  eooncnnlc  opportunity  for  those 
already  established;  to  supply  appropriate 
information  and  assistance  to  individuals 
who  desire  to  establish  new  bustoesses;  to 
augment  existing  soiu-ces  of  equity  and  long- 
term  capital,  and  to  preserve  to  small  busi- 
ness a  fair  and  equitable  place  in  the 
programs  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  past  year  several  steps  have  been 
taken  to  this  direction.  An  tocreaae  in  the 
revolvtog  fund  authorization  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  was  effected  by  an 
an  amendment  to  the  Small  Business  Act. 
That  agency  has  virtually  doubled  its  serv- 
ices, most  notably  in  the  field  of  business 
loans.  The  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany program  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  toward  channeltog  the  fiow  of 
private  funds  to  small  business.  A  small 
business  subcontracting  program  provided 
for  in  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  has  been  developed  coopera- 
tively by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  General' 
Services  Administration  with  a  view  toward 
expanding  the  share  of  subcontracts  under 
Government  prime  contracts  received  by 
small  business.  The  President's  order  that 
the  small  business  share  of  military  pur- 
chases be  increased  by  10  percent  is  a  prom- 
Uing  beginning.  The  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
stepped  up  their  efforts  to  deter  and  control 
anticompetitive  practices. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  a  so- 
ciety in  which  so  many  voices  are  raised  to 
their  own  behalf,  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  the  position  of  small  bustoess  is  essential. 
Certainly,  no  such  appraisal  can  be  complete 
without  a  careful  study  of  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  asaisting  small  busi- 
ness to  grow  and  prosper.  It  is  the  Com- 
mittee's hope  that  its  recommendations  to 
date  will  nmke  a  significant  contribution 
toward  such  an  evaluation,  and  that  its 
recommendations  to  the  coming  months  will 
augment  that  contribution. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or  KANsaa 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

MoTidav,  July  30. 1962 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RkcosD,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle which  w^  written  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  for  Data,  the 
magazine  of  research  and  development 
management.  The  gentleman  is  well 
qualified  to  write  on  the  subject  of  anti- 
submarine warfare  through  his  naval  ex- 
perience, his  continued  activity  In  the 
Naval  Reserve,  his  personal  Interest  In 
the  subject  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article  to 
all  of  my  colleagues. 


The  article  follows: 
ASW:    What   W«  Havs— What  W«   Ni 

WHxaa  Wb'bb   Goxno 
(By    Congressman   Chasus   McC.   Mathias. 

Ja..   ItepubUean   Bepreaentatlve  tram  the 

Sixth  District  of  Maryland) 

Stoce  its  advent  as  an  effective  mmtary 
weapon  in  World  War  I.  the  submartoe  has 
presented  the  classic  obstacle  to  free  world 
control  of  the  seas  for  commercial  and  mili- 
tary piu-poses.  Near  dlsastrotis  experi^ce 
in  two  world  wars  Indicates  the  potency  of 
enemy  subnuulne  fleets  to  the  face  of  an 
inadequate  operational  antlsubmartoe  war- 
fare system.  Today  the  nuclear  submarine 
and  its  marriage  with  the  ballistic  missile 
has  changed  the  threat  from  one  of  primar- 
ily local  defense  aspects  to  one  of  a  global 
and  strategic  nature.  The  challenge  Is  for- 
midable and  is  generally  recogniaed  to  be 
among  the  most  difficult  technical  problems 
facing  the  Navy.  The  new  submarine  has 
unlimited  cruise  capabilities  and  underwa- 
ter operating  speeds  in  excess  of  our  ASW 
vessels.  To  combat  this  threat  ASW  must 
be  able  to  concentrate  all  neceasary  re- 
sources and  research,  and  control  all  phases 
of  technology  and  implementation. 

National  security  demands  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  seaa  be  retatoed  to  the  hands 
of  the  free  world  and  that  enemy  fot«ea  be 
denied  the  use  of  these  seas  for  mounting 
or  supporting  asaaulU  they  may  plan  against 
the  United  States  or  our  aUlss  anywhere. 
We  must  tocreaae  our  capabmues  to  detec- 
tion and  localization  of  enemy  submarlnoa, 
and  strengthen  our  potentiality  to  armrtng 
out  and  kUling  theae  submsrlnes. 

As  a  member  of  the  Naval  Beeerve.  X 
have  been  impressed  with  the  rapid  ad- 
vancements to  the  potentlalltlea  of  our  nu- 
clear submarine:  I  am  gravely  eonoamed 
about  the  eqoaUy  important  problem  con- 
cerning how  best  to  nmibat  the  threat  poeed 
to  our  coastal  centers  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  by  parallel  Soviet  advances.  My 
concern  deepened  on  a  tour  of  active  trato- 
Ing  duty  last  January  diulng  which  I  was 
assigned  to  CarHer  Division  16,  an  ASW 
httoter/klUer  task  group  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

The  Soviet  force  of  over  400  submartnes 
Is  composed  of  a  large  mmaber  of  the  long- 
range  snorkle  types,  equipped  with  tor- 
pedoes, and  a  small  number  of  nuclear- 
powered  submartoes,  some  tnia^i^  equipped, 
whose  recent  appearances  may  be  expected 
to  tocreaae.  Beyond  question,  the  Soviets 
will  soon  have  miasUes  greatly  exceeding 
their  present  360-mlle  range  m»»i»wi.,Yi 

ASW  efforts  to  meet  this  challenge  and  to 
mlnlmlae  Soviet  advancements  are  a  never- 
ending,  around-the-clock,  all-weather  opera- 
tion. Oiir  ships  and  planes  are  on  the 
watch  34  hours  a  day  whUe  men  to  the 
Pentagon  conttouously  search  for  Improve- 
ments to  ASW  defense  and  coordination. 
The  Navy,  however,  has  been  overly  modest 
concerning  the  tremendous  effort  It  is  mak- 
ing to  this  area,  and  I  wish  to  make  known 
some  of  the  aspecU  of  the  ASW  problem.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  (1)  to  discuss 
the  broad  functions  of  ASW.  (2)  to  outltoe 
current  capabilities  and  development,  pto- 
pointing  problem  areas,  and.  finally.  (3)  to 
focus  on  the  requirements  and  teaniwortc 
neceasary  for  a  fully  effective  ASW  force. 

TRS   B80AO    ruMCTlONS   OP   ABW 

The  primary  fimctlons  of  ASW  opflrations 
are  detection,  classification,  tracking,  com- 
munications, command/control,  and  attack. 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  locate  a  submarine  to- 
day, but  the  real  difficulty  Is  the  aUUty  to 
Identify  natlonaUty  and  totent.  Moat  de- 
velopment effort*  have  been  focuaed  in  theaa 
areas,  and  future  progress  may  utlllaa  apao* 
technology. 
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DvteeUoo  ukI  tn^lac  data  must  be 
trananlttad  to  tboM  who  must  nuke  evalu- 
atlofM  and  deelikiiM.  All  ASW  aettntlee  In- 
Tolve  tble  «w»w»«t  fmntrr*  wttbout  whlch 
ASW  farces  ami  aptnMoom  eanao*  be  fully 
cffeettve.  Piwiwinl  niintiiii  tnugj>tee  all 
functions  suppcrtlnc  the  ASW  operations, 
tram  IntelUgence  and  warning  to  fleet  readi- 
ness, from  tlM  eorrelatlon  of  pertinent  en- 
Tlronmental  data  to  Insuring  tbe  availability 
Of  navigational  assistance.  Its  substance  Is 
the  men  and  organisation  who.  supported  by 
information,  iffooedures.  and  machines, 
make  evaluations  and  decisions.  It  Is  this 
function  wblcb  must  solve  the  dilemma  poeed 
by  tb«  requirement  tar  Instantaneous  reac- 
tion time  as  opposed  to  the  need  for  positive 
control  of  any  preemptive  action  which  might 
be  premature. 

Finally,  the  execution  of  any  order  for  ASW 
attack  reqxiirea  the  availability  of  effective 
weapons.  Thwe  has  been  promising  de- 
velopment In  this  area,  but  technology  has 
produced  submarines  whose  performance 
characteristics  outmode  many  available 
weapons. 
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Overshadowing  the  entire  ASW  picture  Is 
the  problem  of  submarine  deteetioh  aixl  clas- 
slAcatksi.  Steady  advances  In  detection  are 
promlaing.  but  the  Navy  has  dUBcultles  in 
iT*«****gnt«*»*"g  "friendlles"  from  enemy  sub- 
mnrlnes.  and  snorklee  from  nuclear  types. 
There  are  further  problems  in  differentiating 
■obmarlnes  tnxn  uncharted  pinnacles  rising 
from  tbe  ocean  floor,  schools  ot  fish,  and 
whales,  all  ot  which  seem  to  con^;>lre  not 
only  to  sound  like  submarines  but  to  act  like 


Sonar  remains  the  primary  solution  to  the 
,  aurvcillanoe  problem,  and  tbe  sonar  now 
going  Into  our  surface  ships  and  submarines 
baa  given  tenfold  range  improvements  over 
those  in  the  fleet  6  years  ago.  Hcllo^ters 
now  have  sonar  domes  which  dip  into  the 
ocean  and  give  Increased  detectkMi  ranges. 
A  new  Lofar  sonobuoy  also  gives  Increased 
detection  ranges. 

Experimental  infrared  gear  has  detected 
submerged  submarines  at  night 'for  a  num- 
ber of  hours  after  passage,  and  new  equip- 
ment is  under  development  to  provide  light- 
weight sensitive  Infrared  equipment  for 
patrol  and  carrier-based  aircraft. 

Other  exploratory  projects  include  Arte- 
mis, consisting  of  a  net  of  hydrophones  on 
the  ocean  floor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
quietness  of  deep  waters,  and  Project  Tri- 
dent, directed  at  the  development  of  new 
devices. 

For  surveillance  of  restricted  waters,  the 
Kavy  is  deretoplng  active  barrier  eqxitpment 
eorapoaed  of  transducers  which  can  readily 
be  deployed  Into  areas  of  strategic  or  tactical 
Interest.  Tests  conducted  the  past  year 
showed  excellent  results  by  detecting  a  large 
percentage  of  the  passages  of  submerged 
BubDwrlnes  over  the  barrier. 

Aircraft  snrvelllanee  is  a  very  Important 
supplement  to  sonar  equipment.  W-2F  and 
P-SV  aircraft  are  currently  being  tested.  The 
W-aP  early  warning  aircraft  has  been  found 
effective  in  detecting  surfacing  and  snorkle 
•ubs.  The  land-based  P-SV,  a  long-range 
ASW  sarveaianee  aircraft  similar  in  conflg- 
uration  to  tbe  commercial  Klectra,  la  the 
follow-on  replacement  lor  the  P-2V  series. 
The  P-3V  Orion  has  a  better  working  en- 
vironment for  its  crew  and  has  room  for  in- 
corporating new  electronic  and  radar  devel- 
opments. The  ability  of  this  plane  to  get 
to  the  target  area  twice  as  fast  as  its  pred- 
ecessor is  an  obvious  advantage. 

Elusive  dcep-dlvlng  submarinee  can  take 
advantage  of  such  diverse  conditions  as 
faults  in  the  ocean  floor  and  deceptive  oce- 
anic thermal  layers.  Although  most  of  our 
conventional  devices  are  still  stymied  by 
these  problems,  development  of  the  precision 
graphic   recorder    (ASPECT)    for   destroyers 


and  haUcopters  has  resulted  in  successful 
triala.  Another  Iton  under  developiMent  is 
IIAD  (magnetic  anomaly  detection),  anple- 
mented  through  flying  patUms  whicb  can 
sweep  faster  than  any  other  system. 

A  major  area  of  research  and  devela|^ent 
Is  oceanography  In  which  the  monul^ntal 
task  of  charting  vast  unknown  areas  ^  the 
ocean  floor  and  the  differing  characteristics 
of  the  various  oceans  themselves  natfst  be 
undertaken  and  solved  before  any  ASW  pro- 
gram will  be  effective.  A  recently  lormiilated 
10- year  Navy  plan  for  oceanography.  T^NOC 
1S61,  sets  forth  detailed  plans  for  all  phases 
of  military  oce aiuigraphy.  surveys,  basic  and 
applied  research,  ships,  facilities,  and  ltt£tru- 
mentatlon  and  training. 

Also  in  TENOC  are  plans  for  the  dtVei^p- 
ment  of  an  ASW  environment  preittction 
system  called  ASWEPS  by  which  tbe  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  predicts  oceano^raphic'^ondl- 
tions  for  fleet  coaunanders,  giving  ae^urate 
data  and  advice  of  the  eonar  condltti^ns  to 
be  expected  in  any  given  area.  Further*  plans 
Include  the  nuclear  propulsion  pro^rt^ms.  a 
quiet  snorkle  program,  improved  subttiarine 
commiinlcations,  improved  propula:ci|i  and 
hull  design  and  structures,  and  subOiarine 
air  defense  capabilities. 

COMMTTKICATIOWS 

The  threefold  problem  of  the  communica- 
tions area  involves  (1)  communlc.itlo^s  be- 
tween submarines.  (2)  8hore-sub-shon(  com- 
munications, and  (3)  the  collection  and 
transmission  of  surveillance  dati.  Ai  most 
important  aspect  Is  the  ability  to  comjnunl- 
cate  without  enemy  detection.  It  Is  piJEsible 
to  talk  acotistically  between  sutam.irlnt.';  nnd 
surface  ships  but  not  without  enemy  detec- 
tion. No  communications  developmalit  yet 
allows  intersubmarlne  communicitloij  with- 
out the  disclosure  of  their  positions. 

Current  techniques  do  not  permit  com- 
munication from  surface  or  shore  to  stibma- 
rlnes  below  14  fathoms,  an  Indlspenslble  type 
of  communication  in  time  of  enemy  attack. 
Blackouts  caused  by  nuclear  detonattqn  and 
fallout  add  further  complications.  De^■elop- 
ments  In  VLP  transmission  techniques  and 
ocean  floor  netted  communications  Jfovlde 
a  partial  solution,  but  not  complete  aXJswcrs. 

ATTACK 

Tangible  advances  have  been  realkied  in 
the  ASW  attack  in  function.  As  a  result  of 
the  Berlin  crisis  40  destroyer -t3rpe  thi|^  and 
18  aircraft  Bquadrons  were  recalled  from 
the  Ready  Reserve  for  augmentation  of  ASW 
forces.  The  ASW  capability  of  these  World 
War  n  vintage  destroyers  is  being  tntWased 
by  fleet  rehabilitation  and  moderntJatlon, 
including  when  possible  the  FRAM  pnigram. 

Supplementing  the  procurement  of  new 
and  improved  vessels  is  a  deveiopmeajt  pro- 
gram aimed  at  providing  advanced  vehicles 
for  detection,  tracking,  and  the  piOyoff — 
weapon  delivery.  This  program  i«^udes 
hydrofoil  vessels  which  provide  Intt-eased 
speed  and  flexibility  to  arrive  at  the  target 
area. 

DASH,  a  destroyer-controlled  dronq  heli- 
copter carrying  a  torpedo  or  nuclear  depth 
charge.  Is  being  installed  on  a  numt>er  of 
ships.  This  small,  lightweight,  ra^otely 
controlled  device  was  begun  unde):  the 
FRAM  program  but  is  now  rccelvi<i|g  top 
priority,  and  the  current  plan  is  to  tie  able 
to  Instan  tvro  such  drones  per  destrofi^T  this 
year. 

Naturally,  torpedoes  are  of  primate  im- 
portance. The  development  of  the  light- 
weight homing  torpedo  MK-46  for  Aircraft 
and  destroyers  and  the  wire  guided  lOrpedo 
KS-10  has  led  to  increased  production  of 
these  types,  but  they  have  not  been  jwidely 
Implemented  in  the  fleet.  These  nap  tor- 
pedoes and  their  successors  are  deslghed  to 
overtake  and  destroy  nuclear- powerei|  subs 
which  may  in  the  future  conceivably  lattatn 
speeds  of  60  knots  and  depths  of  2,000  feet. 


To  give  quick  reaction  standoff  weapon 
deliveries  oompatlble  with  the  increasing 
sonar  ranges,  rocket-propeUed  aaroc  (anti- 
submarine rocket)  has  already  sppearcd  in 
the  destroyer  fleet  while  aubroc  is  being 
developed  for  use  by  submarines. 

In  test  and  evaluation  the  Navy  has  found 
that  present  ranges  and  evaluation  tech- 
niques are  inadequate  as  new  end  expensive 
weapons  become  faster,  go  deeper,  and  fre- 
quently are  irretrievable  after  flring.  A  new 
adequately  instrumented  test  and  evaluation 
range  la  contemplated  under  ProJ?ct  AUTEC 
in  the  Bahamas.  It  will  contain  accurate 
facilities  for  the  plotting  of  new  long-rarge 
antl:;ul)marlne  warfare  weajon  trajectories, 
as  well  as  an  acoustic  range  for  accurate 
noise  measiirement. 

KEQVIREMEIfTS    AND    IfXCESSAST    TBAMWORK 

Tlie  ASW  problem  necessitates  a  total  ap- 
proach Incorporat.ng  research  and  develop- 
ment, requirements  determination,  system 
n.a:.agement.  test  and  evaluation,  and  the 
dcvelcpmcnt  of  operation  procedures.  Navy 
teamwork  hao  produced  significant  advance- 
nicr.ts  to  date.  First,  the  f.:Tmatlon  of  the 
A.SW  advisory  committee  to  bring  together 
the  beat  qualified  Individuals  of  the  military 
a..d  iaduitrlal  communities  is  typical  of  the 
CKjrdinatcd  effort.  Other  examples  of  ac- 
tioiis  taken  by  the  senior  conunand  echelons 
arc  ti.e  crcatlcn  of  an  ASW  Executive  Readi- 
ness Cffl  -e  under  CNO.  and.  third,  the  forma- 
tl-  n  of  the  Undersea  Warfare  R.  &.  D.  Plan- 
ning Council. 

A  loorth  Lmpk>rlant  area  cf  executive  ac- 
tion IS  the  developme.'it  of  cpcratlon  team- 
work with  the  N.  lion's  allies,  which  has  led 
to  t^.e  establ^lai^ent  of  a  much  stronger 
sualegic  portion  fur  ASW  with  respect  to 
putential  enemies  than  existed  relative  to  the 
A.'cis  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Oeo- 
graphical  location  of  our  allies  allows  us  to 
maintain  a  ring  around  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  advent  of  the  deep-diving  nuclear  sub- 
n,;j-.i.c,  h.vs  r<ductd  this  tactical  advantage 
for  dciectlDii  purj  oses.  We  muit  regain  this 
ad  .\.r: Uige  thr.^ugh  l;iii>lcmentatton  of  ad- 
vanced defensive  te-hnique*. 

BJth  modernization  and  new  construction 
.are  n reded  in  proper  balance  to  extend  pres- 
ent ASW  capabilities  and  overcome  obso- 
lescence c ,'  cur  forces.  Necessary  procure- 
ment to  p.'ov.de  the  products  of  research  and 
development  to  our  operating  forces  must  be 
emphasized.  Manpower  levels  must  be  in- 
cre.ised  to  Insure  that  trained  maintenance 
and  operational  personnel  are  abroad  to  uti- 
lize these  products.  In  fiscal  year  1962.  ASW 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion appropriations  amount  to  $231  million 
of  which  approximately  26  percent  Is  devcled 
to  defense  and  surveillance  measures.  In 
fiscal  year  1963,  the  budget  request  will  be 
Increased  $286  million  with  the  largest  in- 
crease, 35  percent,  devoted  to  the  65  projects 
In  detection,  locallzatlcn  and  classification. 
Such  Increases  appear  sufficient  to  support 
the  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion (R.D.T.  4;  E  )  objective,  but  even  greater 
Increases  should  be  considered  for  procure- 
ment and  Implementation,  maintenance  and 
operations,  to  attain  an  up-to-date  ASW 
posture. 

SCMMART 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  testifying  before  a  House  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions summarized  the  current  state  of  ASW 
in  a  manner  with  which  I  totally  agree.  "We 
have  not  yet  developed  any  little  black  boxes 
that  will  infallibly  pinpoint  the  location  of 
their  I  Soviet  I  submarines  in  any  particular 
area,  positively  identify  them  as  enemy  sub- 
marines and  launch  a  lethal  missile  toward 
that  spot  within  minutes  after  they  have 
been  located.  There  is  no  astounding  break- 
through immediately  expected,  and  we  do 
not  anticipate  one  in  the  immediate  future, 
although  our  research  efforts  are  certainly 
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aimed  tciward  that  end.  What  h  roqulrad 
Is  a  most  extensive  tsam  effort  Involving  not 
only  our  forces  but  those  very  capable  ones 
of  our  allies  as  weU.  There  are  no  Ulustoos 
th  .t  our  answers  will  oome  easUy.  but  I  am 
confltlent  that  with  the  talents  of  Industry 
and  the  abilities  of  our  own  navymen  we 
ultimately  wlU  aolvc  thU  problem  suooess- 
funy 

Increasing  support  from  Congreas  and  the 
public  is^Mcessary  to  enable  the  Navy  to 
Keep  pac«-  with  this  silent  Soviet  threat.  We. 
In  the  Congreas.  must  recognize  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  provide  the  Navy  and 
the  public  with  the  proper  Incentives  and 
leadership  and  funds  to  close  the  ASW  gap. 

BiocaAPUJCAi.  Skttch  or  Chasles  McC. 

Mathias,  Js. 
RepresenUUve  Chaslss  McC.  Mathias.  Jb., 
Republican,  of  Maryland.  Is  serving  his  first 
term  in  tae  «7th  Congress.  Previous  to  his 
election  in  November  l&GO.  he  bad  served 
in  tbe  Maryland  House  of  Delegates;  as  as- 
sistant attorney  general  of  MarvUnd;  and 
as  city  atUM-ney  of  Frederick.  He  presenUy 
serves  on  the  House  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  DUtrict  of  Colm^ia  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Committee. 
being  the  only  "Ireshman'  Member  of  the 
87th  Congress  to  receive  thU  dlF Unction. 

Mr.  MArHiAS  received  his  law  degree  In 
1948  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  having 
previously  attended  Yale  and  Haverford  Col- 
'*«*  whens  he  received  an  A.B.  degree  as  a 
member  o'  the  class  of  1944. 

Active  In  civic  life.  "Mac-  Mathi«.  as  he 
has  been  known  since  boyhood,  has  been 
president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Fred- 
erick Coui»ty,  U  on  the  execuUve  committee 
of  the  Mai-yland  ClvU  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission, and  an  officer  In  the  Maryland  State 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chll- 
dr^n's  Aid  Society  of  Frederick  Countv  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Ep'aoopal  Free  School  and 
Orphan  H(mae  He  serves  as  a  vestryman  of 
Fredertckf.  All  Saints'  Church. 

He  served  during  World  War  n  as  gunnery 
officer  on  sea  duty  in  the  Paciflc  and  Is  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  VS  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

Mr.  Matrias  was  bom  July  24,  1922  in 
Frederick,  Md  ,  and  Is  married  to  Ann  H 
Bradford  of  Cambridge.  Mass.  They  have 
two  sons,  Charles  Bradford  and  Robert  Flake 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or  WEST  vnanvxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  Juljf  30. 1962 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  lias  recently  established 
a  summer  internship  progi-am  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  This  program  has 
brought  several  thousand  students  to 
WashingtDn  for  the  summer  and  has 
eiven  them  a  valuable  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  woi-kings  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  part  of  the  program,  the  White 
rousp  hiu5  set  up  a  seminar  series  so 
that  the  rtudents  may  hear  leaders  of 
all  the  br-inches  of  Government.  Last 
month  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mahsfikld,  spoke  at 
one  of  thr^e  seminars  and  gave  a  re- 
markable   insight   into   the   nature   of 


Congress, 
lows: 

Statkmxkt  or  Skkatos  Mikx  Mamstzku)  Bk- 
rouK  TUX  SuMMxa  SaMiMAS  or  CoLX,acB 
Si  uuxmts.  CoKSTrruTioK  Hai-i  Washinc- 
TOM.  D.C.,  JuLv  10,  1963 

A  textbook  will  reveal  how  our  system  of 
government  c^perates  in  theory.  Only  a  di- 
rect contact  such  as  you  are  now  undergoing 
can  provide  the  beginnings  of  an  insight 
Into  iU  operauon  In  pracUce.  I  say  the 
beglrmlngs  of  an  insight  on  the  baaU  of  per- 
sonal experience.  Twenty  years  In  the  leg- 
|j dative  branch,  roughly  divided  between 
House  and  Senate  have  given  me,  I  believe. 
some  understanding  of  tbat  branch  as  well 

^J^^  •»<^"tive  branch  and  the  Court.     Yet  y^the  case  debits  the  fact  thaTtoe 'seiiii  ul 
^J^r  *_^7_P"**  ^'^^  ""^  without  addi->^  composed  of  some  of  the  most  Wghly  lili- 


Tha  Importanee  at  oooparatton  and  r»- 
Btislnt  Is  not  confined  to  reUtkms  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  ■npHes  equally 
in  the  reUtlonshlps  between  the  eascutive 
branch  and  the  Congress  and,  even  to  the 
rslationship  of  each  with  the  Court.  And 
it  applies,  too.  even  within  each  body.  I 
am  {ure  that  many  of  you  have  already  had 
some  inkling  of  its  importanoe  as  among 
the  agencies  and  offices  of  the  eaecutlve 
branch.  Within  the  Senate,  in  tbe  inner 
operations  of  the  Senate,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Tou  may  be  surprised  to  learn, 
for  example,  that  by  far  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  Semite's  day-to-day  business  la  eoz- 
ductcd  by  unanimous  consent  or  at  least 
wlthcmt  objection  of  any  Member.     This  Is 


tlonal  awareness — some  new  appreciation  of 
tbe  vitality  of  the  Constitution  or  some  new 
apprehension  at  the  fearful  complexity  of 
the  system  which  has  developed  under  it. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dent tiss  seen  Qt  to  introduce  a  formal  sum- 
mer internship  In  government  for  students. 
It  U  typical,  may  I  «*y.  of  his  dedication 
to  the  cultivation  of  excellence  in  the  public 
•*rvice.  You  may  or  may  not  choose  to  pur- 
sue a  career  In  government  in  the  future. 
Wttether  you  do  or  not,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  experiences  which  you  and  future  groups 
obtain  by  firsthand  practice  will  act  as  a 
leaven  throughout  tlie  Nation  for  improve- 
ment in  the  public  service.  For  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other.  I  cm  delighted  to  trj-  to  con- 
tribute to  your  understanding  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  particularly  iU  Senate  wing. 

The  Senate  has  heen  called  many  things 

some  flattering,  some  not  fo  flattering.  But 
whatever  It  hrs  been  called.  In  practice,  it  is 
a  coequal  half  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  Is  neither  an  upper 
body,  nor  a  lower  body.  It  Is,  with  the 
Houre.  a  coequal  body.  I  stress  that  point 
because  popular  Interpretations  of  the  Con- 
stitution tend  to  emphasise  the  differences 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  Capitol.  Thus, 
the  House  is  sometimes  interjireted  as  being 
the  more  popularly  responsive  body  and  the 
Sen.Tte  as  the  upper  and  the  more  delibera- 
tive and  dispassionate  body.  History  Indi- 
cate?. I  believe,  that  the  Senate  is  at  least 
as  responsive  as  the  House.  And  I  assure 
you  that  the  Senate  can  be  at  least  as  pas- 
sionate as  the  Hoiiae.  If  the  Senate  is  senior 
to  the  House  In  any  significant  way,  it  Is  In 
the  average  age  of  membership;  we  are  un- 
doubtedly a  little  more  decrepit.  If  it  is 
Junior  In  any  significant  way.  It  U  in  total 
membership;  there  are  five  in  Mr.  McCos- 
MACK's  organization  for  each  one  In  ours. 

So  I  repeat,  the  two  wings  of  the  Congress 
are  coequal,  except  in  certain  unique  func- 
tions which  are  stipulated  in  tlie  Constitu- 
tion. The  reason  Is  clear.  The  basic  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  is  to  consider  and  to 
pees  the  legislation  which  becomes  the  basic 
law  of  the  land.  Congress  has  exercised 
powers  which  are  quasi-Judicial  and  powers 
which  are  quasi -executive.  Just  as  the  other 
branches  have  exercised  quasl-ieglalatlve 
functions.  But,  basically.  Congress  exists 
to  legislate  and  the  Congress,  as  we  know  It. 
has  no  ultimate  validity  except  in  the  light 
of  that  basic  function. 

Neither  the  House  alone  nor  the  Senate 
alone  can  perform  that  basic  function.  The 
Congress  cannot  fly  on  one  wing.  Only  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  acting  together, 
can  perform  the  basic  constitutional  func- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

We  hear  much  of  the  Importance  of  di- 
vided power  In  our  system  of  government. 
But  even  though  we  hear  much  less  of  It, 
cooperation  and  restraint  among  tbe  ele- 
ments Is  of  at  least  equal  Importance.  This 
Importance  is  starkly  revealed  when  the 
interplay  between  the  House  and  Senate 
breaks  down  even  temporarily  as  It  has  done 
recently  between  the  two  Appropriations 
Committees. 
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vlduaiisUc  men  and  women  \n  the  Nation 

100  Senators  of  varied  peraooai  outlooks  and 
predilection,  repreeenting  many  shartee  of 
political  opinion  and  M  States  of  varied  m- 
terests  and  concerns.  This  body  of  great 
diversity  moves  as  one  far  more  often  ti««n 
not. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  such,  more- 
over, that  there  exists  tbe  greatest  latitude 
for  individual  assertion  and  mftTimMm  aaXe- 
guards  for  the  rights  of  each  individual  Mem- 
ber to  make  his  assertion.  With  rules  so 
designed,  there  U  a  poasibility  of  abuse  by 
any  Member  or  group  of  Members.  Yet.  this 
abuse  is  so  rare  an  occurrence  that  It  is 
newsworthy.  It  is  rare  because  Members  of 
the  Senate,  however  much  they  may  dis- 
agree on  specific  Issues,  recognize  that  the 
opcraUons  of  the  body — indeed,  the  survival 
tf  th.»  body  as  a  vital  element  in  our  con- 
stitutional s]rstem — depends,  in  the  last 
anaJy;;i6,  on  a  basic  cooi>eration  and  re- 
straint within  the  body.  How  else  would 
the  Senate  have  been  able  to  handle  46^681 
confirmations  of  Presidential  appointments, 
7  treaties  and  570  legislative  bills  which,  at 
the  last  count,  was  the  total  of  completed 
work  since  this  sessioa  of  the  87th  Congress 
convened  In  January? 

In  terms  of  the  problems  of  leadership  In 
the  Senate,  this  same  element  of  coopera- 
tion and  restraint  is  fundamentaL  There 
is*  as  you  know,  a  majority  leader  and  a 
minority  leader,  as  well  as  assistants  to  both 
who  are  known  as  the  whips  and  the  secre- 
taries for  each  party  organization  in  the 
Senate.  But  do  not  let  the  word  "leader- 
ship" deceive  you.  Tlie  Senate  U  not  an 
army  with  the  leader  giving  orders  and  the 
rest  of  the  troops  carrying  threm  out.  It  is 
not  the  executive  branch  whose  basic  source 
of  power  is  the  President  and  whose  chief 
personnel  serve  at  his  pleasure.  Each  Sen- 
ator  draws  his  constitutional  powers  directly 
from  the  people  of  his  State  and  is  respon- 
sible only  to  those  people  and  to  his  oon- 
sdenoe. 

Each  Senator,  In  effect,  is  a  party  mctn- 
ber;  but  he  is  also  an  independent  leader 
in  his  own  right  and  is  coequal  in  rights 
with  every  other  Senator  Including  the 
majority  leader.  Each  Senator  has  one  vote 
and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  that  vote  which 
counts — not  a  title. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  roles 
of  the  Senate  are  designed  to  provide  maxi- 
mum protection  for  the  equal  rights  of  all 
Senators.  Yet  if  all  Senators  asserted  those 
rights  to  the  maximum  at  all  times,  the  body 
as  a  whole  could  not  function.  Again, 
therefore,  the  factor  of  cooperation  and  re- 
straint is  fundamental  to  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership  In  the  Senate. 
In  general.  Members  recognise  this  fact  and 
defer  to  the  leadership  most  of  the  time  on 
procedural  and  routine  matters. 

In  the  present  situation,  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch  con- 
trolled by  the  same  party,  I  view  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  leadership  in  the  Senate 
as  interpreting  the  President's  program  to 
my  colleagues,  interpreting  to  the  President 
the  attitudes  of  the  Senate  with  rca|ieet  to 
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hla  profram  and  obtaining  aetlon — •  vote. 
»  dMialan— on  the  leglilAtlTe  eleoMnti  of 

tils  ptO^MBk. 

■XlMf*  la  no  gnarantae  that  any  partioular 
part  at  thm  Prasldant's  program  wUl  be  ap- 
prored  by  tbe  Senate.  Tbare  la  no  maglo 
wand  in  tlM  hands  of  the  leader.  Tlterc  U 
no  party  dlaelpline  to  insure  that  the  64 
Demoeratie  llemben  will  InvaiiiMy  vote  the 
Preeldenfa  wishes.  Indeed,  many  measuree 
depend  for  passage  on  the  vote  of  Republican 
Members.  X  am  not  dismayed  by  this  lack 
of  rigidity  in  the  party  structure.  ObTlously 
any  Prwldent,  any  majority  laadar  woiUd 
prefer  the  support  rather  than  the  opposi- 
tion of  bis  own  party  members.  But  we 
must  recognise  the  reality  that  we  are  a 
▼ast  land  of  contrasting  Interests  and  con- 
cerns and  party  labels  have  different  mean- 
ings in  different  regions.  In  tiiis  setting, 
leglalatiTe  action,  it  seems  to  me,  is  best 
sought  by  the  Interplay  of  theee  concerns 
and  interests  by  those  who  know  and  rep- 
resent them  most  Intimately  regardless  of 
pai.y  labels. 

NeTdrtheless.  there  Is  a  Tnlnimum  party 
role  in  the  Senate  which  must  be  sustained 
or  the  labels  lose  all  meaning.  The  majority 
party  role  in  preeent  circumstances  Is  to 
bring  about  at  least  that  measure  of  co- 
operation and  restraint  on  the  part  of  Indi- 
vidual Members  which  permits  decision  one 
way  or  tbe  other  on  legislative  elements  of 
the  President's  program  in  ^  the  Senate  and 
the  day-to-day  disposal  of  routine  business. 
By  the  same  t<A»n.  the  basic  minority  party 
role  Is  to  see  to  it,  that  this  legislation,  along 
with  alternatives,   is  considered  fully  but 
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without  obstructing  the  taking  of  tlnMly  de- 
cisions. By  and  large,  there  has  be«h  that 
cooperation  and  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  Individual  Members  In  both  paraes  in 
the  present  Senate.  If  you  have  been  led 
to  believe  otherwise  by  press  reporta,  II  would 
note  again  that  that  which  divides  t<pd8  to 
receive  the  popular  stress  over  that  I  which 
unites.  I  have  already  alluded,  for  esjample, 
to  the  sheer  numbers  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointments conflrmed,  the  treaties  a^id  the 
bills  on  which  the  Senate  has  acted  {during 
the  present  session.  Add  to  these  huge 
numbers,  the  totals  from  the  previous  ses- 
sion which  were  48,961  Presidential  a|)polnt- 
ments.  10  treaties  and  1.183  leglslatltle  bills. 
Tou  will  gain  from  these  figures  sonM  sense 
of  the  sheer  volume  of  activity  of  the  $enate, 
a  volume  which  could  not  begin  to  '^»e  sus- 
tained without  the  highest  degree  tof  co- 
operation and  restraint  on  the  part  |  of  the 
Individual  Members. 

Or  look  at  the  record  In  the  light,  alone,  of 
the  highly  significant  proposals  whi^h  the 
President  has  advanced  since  assuming  office. 
Dvirlng  the  present  Congress — both  ses- 
sions— perhaps  In  excess  of  275  proposals  of 
this  kind  have  been  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President.  Any  one  of  these  ref^esenU 
a  major  undertaking  which  properly  ctalls  for 
the  most  careful  and  extensive  consi4)tratlon 
by  the  Congress.  Yet,  the  Senate  has  iKtvially 
passed  about  60  of  theee  proposals  likls  ses- 
sion, and  during  the  last  session,  Enacted 
124  of  them  Into  law.  Tou  hear  much  of  the 
defeat  In  the  Senate  of  a  Presldenttlal  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  T7rban  Affairs  J)epart- 
ment  or  the  rejection  of  a  farm  bill  in  the 


House.  But  you  hear  little  of  the  passage  of 
a  manpower  retraining  bill  or  of  an  aid  to 
higher  education  bill  or  an  extension  of  un- 
employment compensation  bill  or  doaens  of 
other  highly  significant  measures. 

Whether  or  not  legislation  passes  In  the 
Senate  in  response  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  a  question  which  goes,  not  to  the 
operation  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  as  such. 
Rather  it  goes  to  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  forces  continuously  at  work 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  forces  are  refiected  In  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  at  any  given  time. 
In  these  forces  there  Is  much  that  conflicts, 
much  that  divides.  It  U  the  essence  of  the 
legislative  function  to  deal  with  these  forces 
in  terms  of  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
common  good.  And  In  the  exercise  of  this 
function.  I  do  want  to  Impress  upon  you  the 
Importance  of  elements  of  cooperation  and 
restraint. 

It  is  as  Important  to  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  as  it  is 
to  the  interrelations  of  the  separate 
branches  In  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  Is  this  element 
which  makes  possible  agreement  to  act  even 
where  there  is  strong  disagreement  among 
strong  men  and  women  as  to  the  proper 
course  of  action.  It  is  this  element  which 
permits  orderly  and  peaceful  change  in  the 
structure  of  our  society  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  of  our  people.  It  Is  this  element 
which,  though  unexpressed  In  a  constitu- 
tional cause,  nevertheless.  Is  a  major  source 
of  the  validity  and  vitality  of  otn  constitu- 
tional system. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31, 1962 

Tbe  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ>..  <tfered  the  following  prayer: 

Zeehariah  4:  6:  Not  by  might,  nor  by 
jfotDer,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  ?u>$ts. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  we  have  been 
privileged  to  enter  upon  this  new  day, 
unable,  however,  to  foretell  and  foresee 
what  it  shall  brtrig  forth,  but  encouraged 
by  every  gracious  invitation  in  Thy  Holy 
Word,  we  shall  put  our  trust  in  Thy 
divine  guidance  and  not  be  afraid. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  fre- 
quently we  feel  anxious  and  are  tempted 
to  fear  that  our  faith  is  too  frail  to  re- 
main strong  and  steadfast  when  we  face 
questions  that  trouble  us  and  difficulties 
that  terrify  us. 

Oird  us  with  a  faith  that  will  lift  this 
heavy  burden  of  loneliness  and  worry 
from  our  hearts  and  may  we  realize  more 
fully  that  Thou  art  not  with  the  many 
and  the  mighty  unless  the  many  and 
the  mighty  are  with  Thee  and  that  one~ 
with  Thee  Is  always  a  majority. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill.  H.R.  10904.  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  fiscal  year  !1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeeltion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


^^1  DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1963 

Mr.  POOARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 


UPPER  DIVISION  OP  THE  BAKER 
FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  [PROJ- 
ECT,  OREGON 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  c&n  up  House  Resolution  730  i|nd  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration,! 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:       I 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  na^ve  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  C^nmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Bl-R.  678) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  upper 
division   of   the   Baker   Federal   reclamation 
project,    Oregon,    and    for    other    purposes 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  ' 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  rankli 
Ity  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ini 
Insular    Affairs,    the    bUl    shall    be 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  jjule.    At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  tf  the  bill 
for   amendment,   tbe   Committee   shall   rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  W^th  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adobted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendment*  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervenlnjg  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.       |T 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gahtleman 
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from  California  [Mr.  SurrHl :  and  pend- 
ing tliat,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  730 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
575.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  upper  division  of  the 
Baker  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes.  Tlie 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

HH.  575  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct.  <n?er- 
ate,  and  maintain  the  upper  division  of 
the  Baker  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Oregon,  for  fvimishing  irrigation  water 
to  18,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  in  the 
Baker  Valley,  preventing  floods,  and 
providing  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and 
recreational  opportunities. 

The  18,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  in 
the  upper  division  lie  on  a  broad  alluvial 
fan  north  of  Baker,  along  the  river  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Baker  Valley, 
and  in  the  elevated  Lilley  pump  area  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley.  Due  to 
their  dependence  on  natural  streamflow, 
presently  irrigated  lands  now  receive 
only  a  partial  water  supply  primarily  by 
flooding  during  the  heavy  spring  nm- 
off.  After  the  early  part  of  July.  In 
most  years,  these  lands  are  without  wa- 
ter except  for  a  relatively  small  supply 
for  some  areas  obtained  by  pumping 
from  wells.  The  storage  facilities  in  the 
upper  division  plan  would  regulate  the 
Powder  River  to  provide  a  full  irrigation 
water  supply  to  4,010  acres  of  presently 
dry  lands,  and  a  supplemental  water  sup- 
ply to  an  additional  13,990  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  730. 
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I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule 
or  to  ttie  bill  lt«elf;  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 

Smith],  House  Resolution  730  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  575.  the 
Baker  Federal  reclamation  project.  It 
provides  lor  1  tiour  of  general  debate  and 
an  open  rule. 

Last  Tliursday.  in  connection  with  the 
rule  on  one  of  the  other  reclamation 
projects  we  had  up.  one  of  the  gentlemen 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  said  tliat  he  did 
not  think  I  had  my  heart  in  that  par- 
ticular project,  that  I  did  not  seem  very 
much  inti!rested  in  it.  Let  me  say  in  all 
fairness  that  I  do  not  exactly  have  my 
heart,  or  am  interested  too  sincerely,  tn 
these  thn^e  projects  that  arc  scheduled 
for  our  OMisideration  today. 

Franklj',  I  agree  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  help  on  these  reclamation 
projects.  I  know  they  are  of  interest  to 
individual  Members  in  the  respective 
States  where  they  are  located.  Again.  I 
repeat,  I  think  we  should  do  more  for  our 
o«-n  deserving  citizens,  and  from  that 
standpoint  I  do  appreciate  the  help  that 
we  give  to  these  areas  in  connection  with 
reclamation  projects.  But  in  reading 
the  morning  newspaper  today  I  notice 
talk  about,  cutting  taxes  by  a  billion  dol- 
lars. I  am  famiUar  with  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  standby  bill  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  $900  milUon  of  public  woiics. 
That  does  not  include  the  public  works 
bill,  which  will  have  several  billion  dol- 
lars in  it.  that  is  coming  along.  We  have 
a  costly  defetise  program  and  a  foreign 
aid  program,  spending,  spending,  and 
more  spending. 

It  Is  not  that  I  am  opposed  to  these 
individual  projects.  What  concerns  me 
most  is  startUig  new  projects  when 
the  people  have  to  look  forward  to  addi- 
tional spending  and  debt  for  the  future. 

As  our  distinguished  Chaplain  said  in 
his  prayer  this  morning  in  taifcing  about 
fear,  I  do  have  a  fear  that  if  we  keep  on 
spending  and  starting  new  projects  as 
we  are,  I  fear  for  the  very  future  of  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  this  parUcular  bill. 
H  R.  575.  authorises  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  upper  division  of  the  Baker 
Federal  reclamation  project  in  Oregon, 
for  furnisliing  irrigation  water  to  IS. 000 
acres  of  irrigable  land  in  the  Baker 
Valley,  preventing  floods,  and  providing 
fi  ii  and  wildlife  benefits  and  recreational 
opportunities.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  explained  the  need  for  the 
project  and  has  described  the  project. 
The  only  tiling  I  would  add  to  that  is  the 
cost.  It  is  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
upper  division  of  the  Baker  project  Is 
$6,168,000.  This  cost  is  allocated  to  the 
various  functions  as  follows:  Irrigation, 
$4,354,600:  flood  control.  $1,056,400:  flsh 
and  wildlife.  $632,000;  and  recreation. 
$125,000. 

There  is  a  minority  report.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  was  signed  by  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  They  set  forth 
some  10  different  objections  to  ttils  bill 


which  I  believe  should  be  made  a  matter 
of  record  at  this  time.    Tbey  state: 

1.  The  project  Is  not  eoonomlcaUy  Justtfled 
under  mny  proper  method  of  anmlysls. 

2.  Proper  repajment  of  project  oast  is  not 
assured. 

3.  The  bUl  would  provide  for  further 
breaching  of  the  160-acre  limitation  in  exist- 
ing reclamation  law. 

4.  The  project  would  not  prorlde  the  bene- 
flclal  flood  control  effects  the  local  people 
liave  been  led  to  believe  would  be  achieved 

6.  Over  50  percent  of  the  project  lands 
are  poor  lands,  which  even  with  fuu  Irriga- 
tion would  have  limited  productivity. 

6.  Over  half  the  project  lands  are  owned 
by  a  relatively  few  owners. 

7.  The  bill  provides  for  unjustified  and 
precedent-setting  use  of  nonexistent  net 
power  revenues  for  subsidizing  the  major 
part  of  the  Irrigation  costs. 

8.  There  are  excessive  writeoffs  of  project 
costs  for  flood  control,  recreation,  and  w»h 
and  wildlife. 

9.  There  can  be  no  Justification  for  provid- 
ing water  to  bring  In  new  land  of  marginal 
productivity  or  to  Increase  the  productivity 
on  existing  lands.  In  this  era  of  tremendous 
agrlcu  tural  surpluses  which  are  costing  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

10.  Bven  though  the  project  Is  outside  the 
Bonneville  power  marketing  area,  the  bill 
would  make  a  charge  on  the  Bonneville 
Power  Adm'.nlstratlon  yet  contribute  nothing 
to  the  assets  of  BPA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  move  the  previous  quei^on. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPZAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SPOKANE  VALLEY  PROJECT. 
WASHZNOTON 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  733 
aiKl  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reaoived,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
ths  Houss  rssolve  Itfclf  into  the  Oosnmit- 
tae  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stste  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
aooS)  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  1«. 
10&8  (73  Stat.  Ml:  43  UJB.C.  615a).  relat- 
ing to  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Spokane  Valley  project. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  c(»itlnue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  eqiuUly  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  hUl  shall  be 
read  for  smendment  imder  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
substitute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalis 
now  In  the  bUl,  and  such  substitute  for  the 
purpoee  of  smendment  shaU  be  considered 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original 
bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House 
on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee substitute.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl 


and  amendments  thereto  to  flaal  passage 

without  intervealng  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smxih]  Is  reoogniaed  for 

1  hour. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  genUemsui  from 
California  ( Mr.  Sioth  1  and  jrield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  ResoluUcm  733  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  S.  2008.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  September  16, 
1959—73  Stat.  561.  43  U.S.C.  615(a)  — 
relating  to  ttie  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Spokane  Valley 
project.  The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate,  mak- 
ing it  in  order  to  consider  the  substitute 
amendment  now  in  the  bill. 

S.  2008,  as  amended,  would  amend  the 
act  authorizing  the  Spokane  Valley  proj- 
ect by  first,  reducing  the  irrigable  acre- 
age to  be  served  by  the  project;  second, 
providing  for  domestic  water  service; 
third,  decreasing  the  permissible  repay- 
ment term,  if  contracts  are  entered  Into. 
from  50  to  40  years;  and  fourth,  increas- 
ing the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  $3,100,000  to  $7  232.000. 

This  legislation  is''needed  in  order  that 
the  project  may  be  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  modified  plan  of  de- 
velopment. The  need  for  the  project  Is 
more  pressing  now  than  it  was  2"s  years 
ago  when  it  was  originally  authorised. 
The  proposed  development  would  re- 
place an  existing  water  supply  that  is 
obtained  by  gravity  diversion  from  the 
Spokane  River.  The  existing  system  is 
deteriorating  rapidly  and  is  In  danger  of 
failure.  It  has  already  outlived  its  life 
expectancy.  The  proposed  system  for 
pumping  from  the  underground  reservoir 
would  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  area 
than  replaconent  of  the  gravity  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hoiise  Resolution  733. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vlrgiida.    I  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Are  any  of  these  so- 
called  reclamation  projects  ever  started 
down  in  Virginia?  Do  you  have  any 
reclamation  projects  in  Virginia? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  of  this  type.  The  Lord 
has  been  right  good  to  Virginia  in  the 
past  in  providing  us  with  pretty  ample 
water  supply. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  put  additional 
land  into  production? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No.  this  Just 
repairs  or  rather  replaces  an  old  system 
that  is  about  to  go  to  ideces. 

Mr.  GROSS.    As  to  the  cost— what  Is' 
it?    $850  an  acre  or  something  like  that? 
Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  must  have  this  project  mixed 
up  with  some  other  project.  This  does 
not  provide  for  the  appropriation  of 
more  than  a  little  over  $2  million.  It  is 
a  very  small  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  that  all 
these  reclamation  projects  are  in  the 
Western  States.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  State  of  Maryluid  is  pretty  dry. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  We  could  use 
some  projects  in  Virginia,  but  we  like  to 
help  our  Western  friends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  pretty  dry  out  in 
Virginia  now.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.   We  are  doing 

pretty  well.  ^     . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  mean  from  the  stand- 
point of  rainfall. 

BIT.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    We  are  doing 

pretty  well  now. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlonan. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man with  regard  to  the  acreage  of  land, 
this  project  actually  reduces  the  acreage 
of  land,  as  to  which  they  had  a  previous 
authority,  from  10,290  acres  to  7,254 
acres. 

So  this  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  land  to  be  irrigated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  says  it  is  a  little  less  worse 
than  it  was;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  can  have  his  own  opinion  on 

that. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  that  I  made  a 
survey  several  years  ago  and  discovered 
land  down  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Va., 
that  for  $50  an  acre  could  be  put  under 
cultivation.  So  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  desirable  to  spend  $50 
an  acre  on  that  land  than  to  spend  $850 
an  acre  on  land  out  West  as  we  are  dpl^^g 
in  this  and  other  projects. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  We  would 
welcome  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  come  down  to  Mecklenburg. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia,  House 
Resolution  731  is  an  open  rule  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2008 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time  in 
reading  over  these  reports  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
that  they  are  about  as  well  done,  in  my 
opinion,  as  any  reports  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  reading.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate certainly  not  only  the  com- 
mittee, but  also  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee, because  the  reports  very  clearly  set 
forth  the  purpose,  and  net  cost;  and  the 
minority  views  are  well  handled. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
placed  in  the  Record  the  purpose  and 
the  need.  The  project  will  increase  the 
cost  from  $5,100,000  to  $7,237,000.  I 
shall,  Mr.  Speaker,  confine  my  remarks 
to  a  consideration  of  the  minority  re- 
port signed  by  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  report  states  that  this  project  is 
neither  desirable  nor  economically  sound 
when  evaluated  in  connection  with  our 
Nation's  economic  and  agricultural 
status. 

The  project  provides  for  the  irrigation 
of  7.250  acres.  The  bill  provides  that 
only  $3,714,000  will  be  paid  back  over  a 


SO-year  repayment  period  by  tti^  irri- 
gators. Tills  provision  by  itsetf  very 
clearly  Indicates  that  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient irrigation  benefits  to  justify  the 
expenditure.  This  will  be  an  eKPendi- 
ture  of  over  $850  an  acre.  Moi^  than 
2,800  acres,  or  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  project,  are  to  be  used  for  thie  pro- 
duction of  alfalfa,  pasture,  and  small 
grains.  This,  of  course,  is  most  Ihdica- 
tive  of  farm  operations  that  could  not 
support  or  justify  this  kind  of  Rn  ex- 
penditure. This  would  indicate!  then 
that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  irriga- 
tion project  would  be  used  to  produce 
commodities  which  are  already  in  great 
surplus  throughout  the  country ;  n^nely, 
alfalfa  hay,  dairy  products,  and  small 
grains.  I  repeat,  more  than  40  percent 
of  this  project  would  be  used  for  tjje  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products,  small  grains. 
hay,  and  alfalfa,  things  already  in  great 
surplus. 

The  minority  report  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  objectives  of  the  Presiijent  in 
his  farm  message. 

This  project  certainly  does  not  «{ompls 
with  tlie  objectives  of  the  Presjldent's 
farm  message  and  could  serve  only  to 
adversely  affect  farmer,  taxpayetr,  and 
consumer  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  the  rule  itself. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  g|)eaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordWed. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laidj  on  the 
table. 

AMENDING  ACT  RELATING  TO  CON- 
SERVATION    OF   ANTHRACITE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  731  »tnd  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoptloai  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  miive  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Catnmlttce 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Statt  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ijill  (H.R. 
4094)  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  15.  1955,  re- 
lating to  the  conservation  of  anthracite  coal 
resources.  After  general  debate,  whlth  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  Continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally]  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  phall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flvt*-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without 
the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  ojder  the 
substitute  amendment  recommendeo  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insula*  Affairs 
now  printed  In  the  bill,  and  such  substitute 
for  the  pxirpose  of  amendment  shaU  be  con- 
sidered under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  a»  an  orig- 
inal bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  sucti(  consid- 
eration the  Committee  shall  rise  attjd  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amatidments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  niember 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  tne  House 
on  any  of  the  amendments  adopta^  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee substitute.  The  previous  question 
■hall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  of  my  timei  to  the 


gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith ] 
and  at  this  time  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
4094.  which  relates  to  the  situation  of 
the  anthracite  mines,  particularly  the 
abandoned  mines  and  the  womout 
mines  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  has  been  considerable  trouble 
over  the  years  with  these  mines  by  rea- 
son of  the  subsidence  of  the  surface  over 
the  mines,  and  by  reason  of  the  flooding 
of  these  mines,  much  deterioration  in  the 
value  of  the  mines  has  occurred. 

Some  years  ago  the  Congress  author- 
ized a  sum  of  money  to  be  matched  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  drainage  of  these  mines 
which  were  becoming  a  menace  not  only 
to  the  ground  above  them  by  reason  of 
subsidence  but  also  were  gradually  be- 
coming a  health  menace.  Through  the 
experience  that  has  been  had  on  this 
subject  it  is  concluded  that  the  best  way 
to  cope  with  this  situation  is  by  sealing 
these  old  mines  to  prevent  drainage  wa- 
ters from  going  into  the  mines.  There 
are  holes  in  the  ground  where  the  water 
seeps  in  and  fills  the  mines  up. 

I  am  glad  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa — he  must  have 
realized  this  bill  does  not  cost  any  mon- 
ey, because  he  seems  to  have  left  the 
floor— that  this  bill  does  not  involve  any 
further  exf>enditure  of  money,  but  It  does 
need  authorization  m  order  to  conduct 
the  work  in  a  slightly  different  way  by 
sealing  the  mines  rather  than  by  pump- 
ing them  out. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition  to  the 
bill.  The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  I  hope  the  resolution  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia  that  I  hate 
requests  for  time  on  this  side  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  disagree  with  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  bill,  be- 
cause there  is  a  minority  report  on  this 
particular  matter. 

Those  in  support  of  the  measure  indi- 
cate the  following  reasons  therefor: 

The  Anthracite  Mine  Water  Control 
Act  and  the  Mine  E>ewatering  Act  was 
the  title  given  to  the  act  of  July  15,  1955. 
which  provided  a  program  under  which 
equally  matched  Federal  and  State 
funds,  to  a  maximum  of  $8.5  million 
each  could  be  utilized  for  drainage 
works. 

There  has  presently  accumulated  In 
this  particular  fund  about  $10  million, 
$5  million  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  $5  million  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and,  for  various  reasons, 
principally  because  of  the  decline  of  the 
anthracite  industry,  the  prospect  of  fur- 
ther mine  dewaterlng  projects  appears 
remote. 

Accordingly  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Congressman  Flood's,  amend- 
ment to  this  act — H  Jl.  4094 — would  give 
further  use  to  this  accumulated  money 
"to  seal  abandoned  coal  mines  and  to  fill 
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voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines,  in  those 
instances  where  such  work  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  health  or  safety." 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Mines 
sapF>ort  this  amendment  because.  If  it 
is  passed,  certain  specific  flushing  proj- 
fcts  in  the  anthracite  area  could  be 
nccomplished.  These  projects  are  in 
specific  areas  where  the  underground 
conditions  are  well  charted  and  en- 
gineered and  where  the  projects  are 
economically  justified,  especially  in 
abandoned  workings  under  highly  popu- 
lated areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  intended  as 
an  attempt  to  have  an  overall  flushing 
program  in  the  entire  area,  which  would 
be  uneconomical,  very  costly  and.  in 
many  instances,  unsuitable.  Rather, 
the  money  is  to  be  used  for  specific 
projects  where  exact  conditions  are 
well  known. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman 
Flood's  amendment  would  use  accumu- 
lated funds,  not  new  appropriations,  for 
specific  projects  prescribed  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Depaitment  of  Mines  to  safeguard 
property  and  human  lives  in  built-up 
areas  where  the  underground  conditions 
are  known  and  engineered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  particular  measure.  The 
views  of  th»  minority  are  contained  In 
a  minority  report,  signed  by  11  Members, 
and  states: 

This  bill  is  another  of  what  is  becoming  an 
almost  endless  campaign  to  classify  every 
local  problent  as  having  surpassed  the  ca- 
pacity of  Io<'4tl  and  State  governments  to 
find  an  acceptable  solution.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law  unquestionably  It  shall  become 
the  preceden:  cited  to  justify  future  exten- 
sion of  the  Kime  type  of  activity  Into  thou- 
sands of  areaf  located  in  virtually  every  State. 
The  potential  future  cost  staggers  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  a  number  of  other 
references  t^  objections  to  the  bill  which 
are  set  forth  on  the  last  page  of  the 
report  and  to  which  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  limited  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  does  it  cover 
other  areas ' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  these  particular  funds  are 
being  transferred  from  one  purpKJse  to 
another  purpose,  and  will  be  used  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  does  not  cover  the 
entire  anthracite  field  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  No:  that 
is  not  my  understanding.  I  stand  cor- 
rected, if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scranton)  is  here  to  correct 
me  on  that.  But  this  money  is  in  there, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  the  sum  of  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  of 
now.  and  $5  million  from  the  Federal 
Grovernment  for  certain  purpxjses.  which 
purposes  are  not  now  being  followed  or 
possibly  net-ded.  It  is  to  let  the  money 
to  be  used  for  another  purpose  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  dewatering  and  so 


forth  of  mines  and  capping  some  of  the 
mines  in  the  anthracite  area  In 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  it  appear  likely  that 
with  the  passage,  if  It  is  approved  by  the 
other  body,  of  the  free  trade  bill  that 
there  will  be  more  mines  closed  in  this 
country  and,  therefore,  more  money 
needed  to  seal  up  the  mines  that  are 
closed  by  virtue  of  foreign  imports? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  WeU.  that 
is  a  possibility.  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  there  is  certain  money  now  in  this 
fund,  I  think  a  total  of  $10  million.  It 
started  out  at  $17  million  on  a  matching 
basis  and  there  is  certain  money  re- 
maining that  is  not  going  to  be  spent  for 
the  original  purpose.  The  original  pur- 
pose is  being  amended  to  use  those  funds 
for  another  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Either  that,  or  get  It 
back  into  the  U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  bill 
does  not  provide  for  that. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  for  the  Record  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  Umited  to  the  anthracite 
area  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  an  arrangement  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  that  they  are  being  so 
spent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  debate.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      I  Mr. 

PiNTON ] . 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
being  called  upon  today  to  consider  H.R. 
4094.  wliich  amends  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  July  15.  1955.  Public  Law  162 
of  the  84th  Congress,  and  which  is 
known  in  the  anthracite  region  as  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of 
anthracite  resources  through  measures  of 
flood  control  and  anthracite  mine  drain- 
age, and  for  other  purposes. 

This  act  provided  for  contributions  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
authority  of  the  act  to  not  exceed 
$8,500,000  to  be  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Thus,  was  provided  an 
amount  of  $17  million. 

The  passage  of  Public  Law  162  of  the 
84th  Congress  was  hailed  as  a  godsend 
throughout  the  anthracite  area. 

The  act  also  provides  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  shall  have 
the  full  responsibility  of  selecting  and 
approving  projects  for  construction,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  flnancial  assistance. 

Since  the  act  became  effective  there 
has  been  utilized  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
the  sum  of  $3,500,000  which  together  with 
an  equal  amount  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvsmla  makes  a  total  of 
$7  million.  There  is  therefore  an  amount 
of  $10  million  not  yet  utilized. 


It  seems  to  me  that  many  more  proj- 
ects could  have  been  programed  but  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines  Just 
did  not  do  so.  Hence,  this  unused 
balance.  Somebody  down  along  the 
line — from  the  Federal  Btu^au  of  Mines 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Mines — just  did  -not  function,  in  my 
opinion. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  con- 
trolling impoimded  mine  water  and 
fl<x>ding  besides  conservation  of  coal  re- 
sources, is  to  save  the  lives  of  our  miners 
and  mineworkers.  You  will  recall  the 
breakthrough  of  the  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  in  which  11  or  12  min- 
ers lost  their  Uves,  and  the  bodies  are 
not  recovered.  In  another  instance  sev- 
eral other  miners  in  my  district  lost 
their  lives  by  a  breakthrough  of  water 
from  one  mine  into  another. 

We  had  great  visions  of  this  law  help- 
ing our  industry  by  conserving  our  coal 
reserves,  and  saving  life  and  property. 
To  say  that  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
slowing  down  of  projects  to  a  virtual 
standstill  is  to  put  it  mildly. 

H.R.  4094  is  a  bill  designed  to  utilize 
the  balance  of  these  funds,  for,  as  the 
title  of  the  amended  act  says: 

It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  drainage  of  water  In  the  anthracite 
formations  and  thereby  conserve  natxiral  re- 
sources, promote  national  security,  prevent 
injuries  and  loss  of  life,  and  preserve  pubUc 
and  private  property  and  to  seal  abandoned 
coal  mines  and  to  fill  voids  In  abandoned 
coal  mines.  In  those  Instances  where  mch 
work  Is  in  the  Interest  of  tbe  public  health 
or  safety. 

It  also  amends  the  act.  Public  Law  162 
of  the  84  th  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  finan- 
cial contributions  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  seal  abandoned  coal 
mines  and  to  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal 
mines,  in  those  instances  where  such 
work  is  in  the  interest  of  public  health 
and  safety,  and  for  control  and  drainage 
of  water,  which,  if  not  so  controlled  or 
drained,  will  cause  the  fiooding  of  an- 
thracite coal  formations.  Said  contribu- 
tions are  to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
drainage  works,  pumping  plants,  and 
related  facilities,  but  subject,  however, 
to  certain  conditions  and  limitations  of 
which  the  main  condition  is  that  they 
can  utilize  all  but  $1  million  Federal 
money  of  the  $10  miUion  balance  which 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  control  and 
drainage  of  mine  water. 

If  our  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Mines  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  really  feel  and  admit  that  there 
is  no  more  need  for  all  this  money  to  be 
used  for  its  original  purpose  then  ob- 
viously it  should  be  used  at  least  for 
sealing  abandoned  mine  openings  and 
open  pits  in  which  I  am  in  full  accord. 
However,  the  aforementioned  bureaus 
will  ha^e  to  bear  the  burden  and  blame 
for  any  future  drownings  or  disasters 
due  to  mine  waterfloodings  and  break- 
through incidents. 

There  is  considerable  merit  to  closing 
the  openings  of  abandoned  mines  and 
abandoned  coalholes  and  strlppings  be- 
cause several  weeks  ago  a  sinall  boy  in 
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playing  on  our  hUly  and  mountainous 
terrain  In  my  district  lost  his  life  by 
falling  into  aqe  of  the  abandoned  mines. 
And,  right  here,  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
BpectB  to  the  independent  mineworkers 
in  the  Shamokin  area  who  are  closing 
some  of  those  openings  in  cooperation 
with  the  State.  They  have  worlced  in^ 
cessantly  so  that  accidents  to  children 
will  be  lessened. 

Feeling  as  I  do  about  the  mine  drain- 
age problem  I  respectfully  submitted  a 
bill  which  would  have  retained  Bt  least 
$2  million  Federal  money  of  the  bal- 
ance—H.R.  7064— which  the  report  on 
H.R.  4094  sasrs  was  considered  by  the 
committee  as  was  KH.  5356  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Congress- 
man ScaAHTOH  introduced. 

Hit.  5356  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scxamtor]  would 
really  do  an  efficacious  Job  for  Uie  an- 
thracite area.  Its  main  purpose  in  ad- 
diti<m  to  health  and  safety,  and  con- 
servation of  coal  reserves,  would  be  to 
seal  abandoned  openings  and  voids  in- 
side the  mines.  Of  course  this  is  a 
gigantic  operation  and  very  meritorious. 
It  was  estimated  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  liCines  to  cost  $40  million  to  do  the 
Job.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
finances  to  fill  voids  in  abandoned  mines 
as  envisioned  by  HJ%.  4094  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  for  what  is  necessary 
to  do  a  good  Job. 

YThen  HR.  4094  is  up  for  amendment 
It  is  my  Intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment changing  the  $1  million  to  $1.- 
500,000  of  the  imexpended  Federal  bal- 
ance for  retention  and  reservation  for 
the  control  and  drainage  of  mine  water. 
Those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the 
anthracite  mines  know  full  well  that 
there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  ol 
miles  of  gangways — ^main  passageways — 
and  breasts — woiicing  chambers — in  our 
abandoned  mines.  These  mines  are 
abandoned  because  they  are  uneco- 
nomical to  operate  due  to  pools  of  bil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water.  This  water 
threatens  the  property  and  lives  of  mine- 
workers  in  active  mines. 

I  therefore  hope  that  my  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to.  This  will  allow  them 
to  use  $7  million  of  the  balance  of  ap- 
proximately $10  million. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  . 

Mr.  DOIiE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  speak  out  of  order  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  apparently  adopted 
a  double  standard  in  dealing  with  lobby- 
ing activities  of  Federal  employees  de- 
signed to  support  or  defeat  pending  leg- 
islation. 

Only  yesterday  action  was  completed 
on  the  nearly  $12  billion  appropriation 
bill  for  independent  oflBces  such  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
many  others.  Section  301  of  this  bill 
specifically  provides  that  no  part  of  the 
iM;>propriations  contained  in  the  act  and 
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other  funds  available  for  expenditure 
shall  be  used  by  any  agency  for  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  purposes  deasned 
to  support  or  defeat  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress. 

This  section  is  a  most  proper  and 
necessary  one,  but  it  seems  strange  to 
me  that  this  same  restriction  should  not 
apply  to  employees  of  the  Departmemt  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies.  Wow- 
ever.  when  the  $5-bilUon-plus  agificul- 
ture  appropriations  measure  was  con- 
sidered on  July  25  by  the  House  a 
similar  amendment  I  offered  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  Federal  funda  "for 
propaganda  purposes  designed  to  sup- 
port or  defeat  farm  legislation  pei|kding 
before  Congress."  This  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  172  to  118. 

There  appears  to  be  growing  evMence 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
top  to  bottom  is  more  concerned  with 
promoting  pending  legislation  thaU  ad- 
ministration of  present  agricultural  pro- 
grams or  control  of  interdepartmental 
activities.  More  and  more  examples  are 
coming  to  light  which  indicate  tnany 
county  ASC  committees  send  out  Jiews- 
letters  to  farmers  marked  "Official  Busi- 
ness." and  without  postage,  which  are 
apparently  primarily  designed  either  to 
promote  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  legis- 
lation or  defend  Secretary  Freainan's 
mishandling  of  the  Estes  case. 

This  also  is  being  done  at  higher  levels, 
the  most  recent  example  being  a  memo- 
randum dated  July  24.  I  have  a  cof|y  of  a 
7-page  memorandimi  from  Horace  D. 
Godfrey,  Administrator  of  the  ASCs.  to 
all  State  ASC  committeemen  and  State 
administrative  directors,  wherein  God- 
frey requests  all  ASCS  employees  read 
his  memorandum.  The  memorandum 
deals  primarily  with  pending  farap  leg- 
islation before  Congress  and  the  •  Estes 
investigations  being  conducted  iji  the 
House  and  Senate.  This  7-page  G0dfrey 
memorandum  is  most  interesting  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  I  wjlll  set 
out  a  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  pend- 
ing legislation: 

Memo  Prom   the  AdministeatO)i 

July  24.  1962. 
To:   State  ASC  committeemen  and  Stiite  ex- 
ecutive directors. 
From:     Horace    D.    Godfrey,    Admlnl^rator, 
ASCS. 

Subject:  Some  things  that  need  saying. 

It  has  been  sometime  since  my  last  jnaemo. 
and  I  believe  that  most  of  you  undflrstand 
ttiat  It  lias  been  pressure  of  work  that  has 
prevented  me  from  keeping  you  better  In- 
formed as  to  what  Is  going  on  and  V^hat  to 
expect  In  the  near  future.  I  will  att«tnpt  to 
give  you  the  latest  Information  on  a  few 
items  of  Interest  and  then  some  general  com- 
ments that  I  hope  you  will  carefuUjy  read 
and  see  that  all  ASCS  employees  also  ^ead. 

FABM    LEGISLATION 

We  know  that  you  were  as  dlsapj^Inted 
as  we  in  the  defeat  of  the  farm  bill  in  the 
Hoiise  on  June  21.  NevertheleBs.  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  we  lost  a  battle  bpt  not 
the  war. 

Again  I  would  like  to  thank  all  pf  you 
for  the  time  and  effort  that  you  pui  forth 
to  see  that  there  was  a  good  understanding 
of  the  proposals  made  by  the  admlhlstra- 
tlon.  All  of  us  together  were  not  ^ble  to 
correct  the  misinformation  that  haijl  been 
spread  near  and  far  about  our  proposals. 
The  situation  at  present  Is  thl.s:  hsm,  week 
the  House  passed  a  bill  which  woultl  con- 
tinue the  existing  programs  for  feed  grains 


and  wheat  for  another  year,  with  a  few  mod- 
Iflcatlona.  The  Senate  hu  not  acted  on 
this  bill  but  earlier  voted  for  a  biU  similar 
to  the  one  rejected  by  the  House.  The  par- 
liamentary procedxire  Is  such  that  there 
cannot  be  a  conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  unless  some  action  comes 
out  of  the  Senate.  Senator  EixnrDia  on  Fri- 
day attempted  to  get  unanimous  consent 
to  take  up  the  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House. 
strike  everything  after  the  enabling  clause, 
and  substitute  the  language  of  the  bill  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate.  He  was  blocked 
in  his  efforts  and  on  Monday  the  House 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  committee 
with  Instructions  to  report  back  by  next 
Monday. 

The  Senate  committee  may  approve  the 
House  bill  as  written,  may  make  minor  or 
major  modifications,  or  may  strike  all  lan- 
guage after  the  enabling  clause  and  substi- 
tute the  language  of  the  bUl  they  have  al- 
ready passed.  Whatever  comee  out  of  the 
Senate  committee  will  then  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  If  passed  containing 
language  different  from  the  House  bill  it 
will  have  to  go  to  conference.  If  the  con- 
ferees agree,  the  agreed-upon  bill  would  then 
be  voted  upon  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House.  This  means  that  there  la  little  like- 
lihood of  legislation  before  August  15. 

Follow  your  news  media  cloaely  to  ■•• 
how  things  progress. 

Please  note  Mr.  Godfrey  states: 

Wc  lost  the  battle  but  not  the  war. 

I  think  some  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  would  take  Issue  with  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Godfrey.  It  is  a  purely  po- 
litical statement  which  is  being  mailed 
as  I  said,  to  all  State  ASC  directors,  and 
State  committeemen  with  instructions  it 
be  read  by  all  ASCS  employees. 

The  second  and  third  pages  of  Mr. 
Godfrey's  statement  go  into  great  detail 
about  the  Estes  hearings  and  how  they 
are  not  being  reported  properly  by  the 
press.     The  following  is  a  sample  f^ 

INVESTIGATIWO    COMMIIIILLJ. HSAXIMCS 

Hearings  are  continuing  in  both  the  House 
(under  Chairman  Fouittain)  and  In  the 
Senate  (unde.-  Chairman  McCuiuJUt ) .  The 
Fountain  committee  has  been  dealing  pri- 
marily with  grain  and  the  McClellan  oom- 
mlttee  primarily  with  cotton  allotments  from 
the  eminent  domain  pool. 

Neither  committee  has  developed  anything 
serious  that  has  not  already  been  reported  to 
you.  The  McClellan  committee  has  been 
quite  critical  of  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, its  organization,  its  functions.  Its  al- 
leged failure  to  keep  adequate  reco:ds  of 
meetings  and  decisions,  its  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  ofSces  in  Washington,  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  field,  and  between 
state  and  county  offices.  It  has  been  criti- 
cal of  State  and  county  committees  for 
lack  of  knowledge  of  programs  and  for  some 
actions. 

I  have  attended  all  of  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee hearings,  representing  the  Depart- 
ment, and  I  must  say  that  we  have  really 
come  out  better  than  the  press  has  reported. 
As  I  stated  in  an  interview  last  week,  "I  am 
not  being  entirely  critical  of  the  press,  be- 
cause I  realize  that  they  have  only  so  much 
space  that  they  can  devote  to  the  Estes  hear- 
ings and  they  would  naturally  print  those 
portions  of  the  hearings  that  would  lead 
citizens  to  read  their  papers:  however.  In  aU 
fairness.  I  do  believe  that  they  could  have 
devoted  more  space  to  objective  reporting  of 
the  hearings."  As  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  Senator  Ervin  (who  is  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  the  transfers  from  the  eminent 
domain  pool  and  the  procedures  followed  by 
Estes  and  others  in  making  these  transfers 
as  well  as  the  investigation  report)  on  at 
lease  three  different  occasions  has  painstak- 
ingly  led  a  witness  through   the  procedure 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  the  press. 
and  those  attending  the  hearings,  but  I  have 
yet  to  find  any  mention  of  this  In  the  pr 


He  also  devotes  considerable  space  de- 
fending Secretary  Freeman  and  the 
statements  the  Secretary  has  made  con- 
cerning the  Estes  case. 

It  is  obvious,  in  my  opinion,  this  memo- 
randum goes  far  beyond  the  responsi- 
bility Mr.  Godfrey  has  as  ASCS  Ad- 
ministrator. There  are  other  letters, 
from  county  ASC  officers,  and  these  of- 
ficers are  still  promoting  the  bill  de- 
feated here  on  Jime  21  and  still  telling 
the  farmers  that  the  Kennedy-Freeman 
bill  is  the  best  way  to  assure  keeping 
the  Grovemment  out  of  the  livestock 
industry. 

It  is  a  clear  example,  if  we  actually 
have  a  law  covering  this  tjrpe  conduct 
as  was  indicated  on  the  floor  July  25, 
that  this  conduct  is  an  abuse  of  it,  eva- 
sion of  it,  and,  in  fact,  a  violation  of  it. 
I  agree,  the  Kennedy-Freeman  program 
needs  a  lot  of  defending  cmd,  certainly, 
needs  a  lot  of  selling,  but  it  is  high  time 
Congress  clearly  expresses  its  Intent  that 
taxpayers'  money  should  not  be  used  to 
promote  any  pending  farm  program 
whether  of  this  administration,  the  last 
administration,  or  the  next.  We  are  not 
being  fair  to  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  USD  A  employees  who  are  try- 
ing to  carry  out  their  administrative 
duties  by  permitting  politicians  in  the 
USDA  to  encourage  their  participation 
in  any  tug  of  war  over  Freeman's  pet 
legislation.  As  a  matter  of  protection 
to  these  Federal  employees,  and  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  them, 
and  as  a  matter  of  protection  of  the  tax- 
payers this  type  activity  should  be 
stopped  now  and  forever  prohibited. 

Mr.  RKIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlnnan  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  brought  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  working  on  a  brief 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  now. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert).   The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  182] 


Dawson 

Jones,  Ala. 

St.  Ocrmaln 

Dlggs  ' 

Keams 

Santangelo 

Dlngell 

Kelly 

Baund 

Dooley 

Kllbum 

Soberer 

Xvlns 

King.  Utah 

Seely-Brown 

Fartetetn 

Ijeslnskl 

BheUey 

Flndley 

Loser 

Short 

Focarty 

McCtOlOch 

Slier 

Frazler 

McSween 

Sisk 

Gallagher 

McVey 

Smith,  Miss. 

Garland 

Martin,  Mass. 

Spence 

Glalmo 

Masnn 

Springer 

OoodeU 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  328 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Alford 

Blitch 

CahUl 

Alger 

Bolton 

Carey 

Ashley 

Bovkln 

Cbenowetb 

Baring 

Brademas 

Conte 

Barrett 

Brewster 

Cook 

Baas.  N  H. 

Bromwell 

Cooley 

Battln 

Buckley 

Curtis.  Mass 

Blatnik 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

DavU,  Tenn. 

UPPER  DIVISION  OF  THE  BAKER 
FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  PROJ- 
ECT.   OREGON 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  575)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct. oi>erate.  and  maintain  the  ui:^>er 
division  of  the  Baker  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  575,  with  Mr. 
Madden  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affsurs.  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  ASPINALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  >4r.  Chairman,  to- 
day the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  is  bringing  before  the  House 
two  more  small  reclamation  projects 
which  are  most  important  to  the  areas 
they  will  serve.  The  bill  presently  under 
consideration  would  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  Baker  Federal  reclamation 
project  in  the  State  of  Oregon  which 
woiild  cost  a  little  over  $6  million.  This 
Is  a  multiple-purpose  project  for  fur- 
nishing Irrigation  water  to  18,000  acres 
of  irrigable  land  in  the  Baker  Valley, 
reducing  flood  damages  which  annually 
occur  in  the  valley,  and  providing  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  and  recreational  op- 
portunities. 

The  Baker  project  is  a  small  reclama- 
tion project,  relatively  speaking,  but  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  economy  in 
the  Baker  Valley  and  the  city  of  Baker, 
an  economy  based  upon  agriculture,  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  ui>on  its  con- 


struction and  operation.  The  project 
would  resolve  a  water  shortage  problem 
which  has  plagued  the  valley  for  more 
than  30  years. 

The  lands  that  are  presently  irrigated 
have  to  depend  upon  natural  streamflow 
for  their  water  supply  and  consequently 
they  receive  only  a  partial  supply.  In 
most  years,  the  lands  are  without  water 
after  the  early  part  of  July.  Agricultural 
operations  are  therefore  extremely  un- 
certain and  the  crops  that  can  be  grown 
are  limited. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Baker 
project  would  be  a  reservoir  constructed 
on  the  Powder  River  upstream  from  the 
city  of  Baker  wliich  would  store  winter 
fiows  and  surplus  spring  flows  and  per- 
mit their  release  as  needed  for  irriga- 
tion. The  storage  of  the  spring  flood 
flows  would  also  considerably  reduce  the 
flood  damage  which  occurs  in  the  Baker 
Valley  in  most  srears.  Furthermore,  the 
reservoir  would  have  a  high  recreational 
value  because  of  its  scenic  setting,  easy 
access,  and  a  shortage  of  alternative  op- 
portunities for  the  type  of  recreation  it 
would  provide.  The  Baker  project  would 
tr\ily  be  a  multiple-purpose  development. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  WALTEa 
Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Irrigation  Sub- 
committee which  handled  this  legislation, 
will  discuss  the  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic details  of  the  project,  so  I  will  not 
go  further  into  those  aspects.  However. 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  a  few 
of  the  reclamation  policies  Involved  in 
this  project. 

One  of  the  policies  Involved  is  the 
matter  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
project  from  Federal  power  revenues 
that  are  surplus  to  the  amoimts  needed 
to  repay  the  power  costs.  This  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  additional  poUcy 
that  the  water  users  pay  in  accordance 
with  their  repayment  ability.  These 
policies  grew  out  of  passage  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939  which  put 
into  effect  the  multiple-purpose  concept. 

It  has  been  the  committee's  position 
that  meritorious  and  economically  justi- 
fied projects  in  the  Northwest  should  not 
be  penalized  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  basin  account  established 
for  that  area.  The  committee  beUeves 
that  projects  in  the  Northwest  should 
receive  the  same  treatment  with  respect 
to  financial  assistance  from  power  reve- 
nues that  is  accorded  projects  in  the 
central  valley  of  California,  the  Mis- 
souri Basin,  and  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin.  Since  the  water  resources 
of  the  entire  basin  contribute  to  the 
generation  of  power,  it  se&oas  i4>pro- 
priate  to  provide  for  financial  assistance 
to  projects  throughout  the  basin  from 
Federal  power  revenues  when  those 
revenues  are  no  longer  needed  to  repay 
all  of  the  power  costs  and  interest  on 
the  power  investment.  Consequently, 
the  committee  has  approved  and  the 
Congress  has  passed  several  bills  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  Northwest 
projects  requiring  financial  assistance 
from  pwwer  revenues.  These  Include 
the  Foster  Creek  project  and  the  Greater 
Wenatchee  project  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Crooked  River  project 
and  The  Dalles  project  in  the  State  of 
Oregon. 
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The  tefflslathm  under  eonalderation 
alao  Invohres  the  matter  of  what  con- 
sUtotes  a  family-size  farm.  The  legis- 
lation includes  language  which  would 
pennit  some  adjustment  of  the  160- 
acre  irrigated  land  limitation  provision 
of  reclamation  law  in  order  to  recog- 
nize the  limited  production  potential  of 
certain  lands  in  the  Baker  project  serv- 
ice area.  Ownerships  larger  than  160 
acres  would  be  pennltted  where  the 
fann  imlts  include  sizable  percentages 
of  poorer  classes  of  lands.  Because  the 
Baker  project  has  been  criticized  because 
of  the  large  percentage  of  poorer  classes 
of  land  it  riiould  be  pointed  out  that 
this  Is  land  that  Is  presently  being  ir- 
rigated. It  is  not  a  case  of  developing 
raw  land  In  the  poorer  classes. 

The  principle  of  establishing  the  size 
of  ownership  on  the  basis  of  productive- 
ness of  the  land  Is  not  new.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  for  the  Seedska- 
dee  project  in  Wyoming  and  the  East 
Bench  unit  of  the  Iilissouri  River  Basin 
project.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  rea- 
soni^Ie  miproach  to  the  land  ownership 
problem  and  is  an  approach  which  does 
not  violate  the  family-size  farm  prin- 
ciple. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
it  comes  closer  to  the  family-size  farm 
principle  than  applying  the  160-acre 
limitation  "across  the  ttoard"  because  in 
some  areas  160  acres  is  more  land  than 
is  needed  for  a  family  to  make  an  ade- 
quate living. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the 
matter  of  use  of  the  reservoir  for  fish- 
ing and  for  recreation  because  of  the 
nonreimbursable  allocation  that  is  in- 
volved. I  believe  that  in  the  near  future. 
Congress  will  establish  a  general  policy 
for  charging  reasonable  user  fees  at 
Federal  recreational  areas.  There  is 
legislation  before  my  committee  which 
provides  among  other  things  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  fees  on  a  uniform 
basis  at  all  Federal  reservoirs  regardless 
of  which  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment constructs  them. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
found  the  Baker  project  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  the  policies  and  procedures 
applicable  to  such  projects.  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  project  is 
needed  to  resolve  the  critical  water  prob- 
lem in  the  Baker  Valley  and  stabilize 
the  local  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  a  -good 
project  and  it  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  SAYliOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI,  and  on  most 
of  the  projects  which  come  from  our 
committee,  we  find  ourselves  in  agree- 
ment. However,  today  we  are  in  dis- 
agreement and  I  would  urge  that  this 
Baker  project  be  defeated. 

First,  let  me  say,  in  my  opinion,  It  is 
not  a  good  project.  I  do  not  care 
whether  you  use  the  standards  which 
were  formerly  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  a  project  or  whether  you  use  the  new 
standards   that   the   Bureau   now   has. 


Under  either  set  of  standards,  this  proj- 
ect Just  should  not  be  constructed.  The 
land  is  so  poor  that  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, which  will  do  anything  m  the 
world  to  justify  a  project  in  the  jWest, 
has  had  to  violate  every  rule  they  have 
laid  down  to  bring  this  feasible  tjeport 
to  us.  The  standard  of  160  acres  for  a 
family-size  farm  has  been  in  tm^  law 
for  many  years.  It  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  principles  that  should  be 
adhered  to  in  all  reclamation  prc^Jects. 
The  Bureau  frankly  admits  that  if  the 
160-acre  law  is  put  into  effect,  this  proj- 
ect cannot  be  authorized  becauat  you 
cannot  make  a  living  on  160  acre$.  So 
they  reached  up  into  the  thin  alf  and 
drew  down  a  formula  for  which  they 
have  absolutely  no  precedent.  This  is 
just  the  opinion  of  several  meili  who 
work  in  the  Bureau  as  to  what  will  be 
necessary  to  work  out  a  f amily -size |f  arm. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
from  the  local  area  testified  tht)t  the 
principal  reason  we  should  authorise  this 
bill  is  that  it  would  provide  floo^  pro- 
tection for  the  city  of  Baker,  Oreg.  I 
realize  that  the  gentleman  was  sincere 
in  his  statement.  However,  the  gentle- 
man apparently  had  never  read  thej  com- 
ments of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  jdated 
August  19.  1958.  on  this  project. 

They  indicate  that  if  the  Mason  Dam 
and  Reservoir  is  built  on  the  Ppwder 
River  they  can  allocate  only  $40JOOO  a 
year  to  flood  cMitrol.  The  reasoO  they 
say  they  can  allocate  only  this  small 
amount  is  that  a  great  many  of  thelfioods 
that  occur  in  Baker.  Oreg..  are  cau$ed  by 
streams  that  flow  into  Powder  Riv^er  be- 
low the  dam.  and  that  if  this  ^am  is 
erected  the  flood  damage  that  oceUrs  in 
Baker,  Oreg.,  will  continue  to  paunt 
them,  and  in  fact  they  say  that  If  the 
reservoir  should  happen  to  be  Ifull  it 
would  create  a  worse  flood  hazardi  than 
you  have  at  the  present  time.  So,  instead 
of  being  advantageous  from  a  flooQ  con- 
trol standpoint  to  the  citizens  of  $aker. 
Oreg.,  this  project  could  do  them  iv^rm. 

A  third  feature  of  this  bill  I  thil^k  you 
should  know  about  is  that  we  are  going 
to  ask  ttie  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion to  pick  up  most  of  the  tab.  ybu  are 
going  to  do  it  because  the  grounq  is  so 
poor  th?y  cannot  possibly  begin  to  pay 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  whftt  has 
been  allocated  to  irrigation  and  ijo  and 
behold  you,  this  project  is  not  even  a 
BonnevUle  power  service  area;  it  It^  com- 
pletely outside  of  the  area  and.  thatef ore, 
will  contribute  absolutely  nothlkig  to 
Bonneville.  There  is  going  to  be  no 
power  whatsoever  on  the  Mason  Dam. 
This  would  follow  a  pattern  the  JHouse 
established  last  week,  because  we  are  go- 
ing to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  assets  pf  this 
great  fine  project,  Bormeville.  I  $hould 
like  to  csdl  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  Isist  year  the  Bonheville 
Power  Administration  operated  in  the 
red  to  the  tune  of  $18  million. 

All  W3  are  going  to  do  is  to  ixi|crease 
the  deflcit  that  Bonneville  will  cohtinue 
to  operute  under. 

Then,  we  passed  a  bill  the  othtr  day 
called  the  farm  bill,  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ppy  the 
farmers — and  there  are  some  right!  out  in 
this  area — ^who  have  their  farms  lin  the 


soil  bank,  and  we  are  paying  them  not  to 
grow  anything  on  large  portions  of  their 
farms:  but.  lo  and  behold  you.  here  in 
this  project  we  are  asked  to  spend  $6 
millicn  in  an  area  where  the  Bureau 
admits  there  is  no  economic  Justification 
for  it.  and  to  spend  large  sums  of  money 
in  an  effort  to  bring  more  land  into  pro- 
duction. 

What  are  they  going  to  grow?  The 
same  things  we  are  subsidizing  in  oth?r 
sections  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
will  pass  this  bill.  I  hope  they  do  not. 
but  I  do  not  have  much  illusion  that 
they  will  not.  because  this  is  election 
year;  this  is  a  year  when  "you  scratch 
my  back  and  111  scratch  yours,"  and  we 
put  in  projects  that  otherwise  would  not 
pass,  projects  that  have  not  been  con- 
sidered heretofore.  We  have  authorized 
big  projects  this  year  Involving  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  projects  that  in  my 
opinion  were  not  justified.  Last  week  we 
voted  for  a  small  project  up  in  Idaho, 
and  I  suppose  this  week  we  will  author- 
ize one  in  Oregon  and  one  in  Washing- 
ton. But  somewhere  along  the  line  when 
the  Members  go  back  home  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  face  up  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  citizens  and  their  con- 
stituents to  try  and  figure  out  where 
this  country  Is  go'ng  economically. 

The  other  day  we  noticed  in  the  paper 
that  France  had  come  over  and  taken  a 
lot  of  gold  out  of  our  gold  reserves  and 
gave  us  a  lot  of  paper  in  return.  We  all 
know  that  the  gold  reserves  we  have  In 
this  country  today  are  not  sufficient  to 
back  up  the  money  you  have  in  yovu* 
pocket.  Yet  we  hear  from  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  that  they  worry  about 
it,  they  come  in  here  and  talk  about  it, 
but  when  one  of  these  projects  comes  up 
out  West  they  forget  all  about  that,  be- 
cause they  say  these  projects  will  pro- 
duce untold  wealth,  they  give  you  all  of 
the  extra  benefits  and  they  predict  for  a 
hundred  years  ahead  all  of  the  things 
they  would  like  to  throw  in.  I  may  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  if  the  House  and 
the  Senate  of  these  United  States  con- 
tinue with  the  present  fiscal  policy  we 
are  following,  we  need  not  worry  about  a 
hundred  years  from  now.  because  this 
country  will  not  exist  a  hundred  years 
from  now  if  we  follow  these  same  incon- 
sistent policies  with  one  branch  of  the 
Government  taking  land  out  of  produc- 
tion, paying  the  farmers  not  to  grow,  and 
on  the  next  farm  have  another  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  paying  the 
farmers  to  produce. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  the  House  should  turn  down  this 
project.  f 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  go  into 
a  little  more  detail  about  this  process  of 
increasing  the  160-acre  limitation?  How 
is  that  done?  Under  what  formula  is  U 
done? 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Well,  the  committee 
had  presented  to  it  from  downtown  a 
formula  that  said  160  acres  of  this  land 
will  not  produce  a  family-size  farm. 

Mr.  KYL.    That  is  160  acres? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  One  himdred  and  sixty 
acres.  They  said  that  we  will  take  a 
formula  and  will  take  so  much  of  class  2 
land  and  we  will  give  you  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  class  2  land  and  we  will  call 
that  the  equivalent  of  1  acre  of  class  1 
land.  We  will  go  on  up  here  and  we 
come  to  class  3  land  and  they  will  give 
you  about  2 '4  acres  of  class  3  land  to 
make  up  1  acre  of  class  1  land.  Then 
they  will  gi/e  you  a  little  better  than  3 
acres  of  class  4  land  so  that  you  can  have 
the  equivalent  of  1  acre  of  class  1  land. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  that  a  father 
and  mother  and  two  children  can  have 
about   1,200  acres  under  this  formula. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  1,200  acres  would  be 
land  of  such  a  nature  that  you  could 
produce  no  more  than  the  regular  320 
acres  which  would  t)e  permitted  under 
normal  circumstances? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  additional  use  of  wa- 
ter would  be  there.  It  would  take  more 
water  to  irrigate  it? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  would  take  more 
water  to  irrigate  it  and  it  would  cost 
more  to  irrigate  it  and  produce  less. 

Mr.  KYL.  On  the  second  point  I 
think  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear 
what  financial  arrangement  is  being 
made  in  relation  to  the  project  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bonneville  power  set- 
up. Under  the  original  law.  is  it  correct 
to  say  that  the  Congress  anticipated  or 
provided  actually  that  any  profit  from 
that  Bonneville  power  system  and  the 
repayment  would  go  to  the  General 
Treasury  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct;  would 
go  into  the  Oeneral  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  there  is 
actually  here.  then,  a  violation  of  the 
original  spirit  and  intent  of  that  law? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  And,  under  this  procedure 
the  irrigation  costs  which  cannot  be  paid 
by  the  irrigators  would  be  taken  from 
the  Bonneville  power  system  which  op- 
erated last  year  in  the  red  at  $18  million, 
even  though  the  irrigated  area  is  not  be- 
ing served  by  Bonneville  power;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  one  thing 
further,  and  that  is  this:  If  one  does  not 
think  we  have  inflation  built  into  this 
bill,  one  is  not  taking  a  good  look  at  it. 
If  one  will  look  on  page  16  of  the  re- 
port, one  will  see  how  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  project  has  increased  from 
the  date  of  the  original  legislation  in 
the  1944  Flood  Control  Act  from  $1,580.- 
000  to  $6,168,000  as  of  February  1962. 
Then  we  placed  in  it  an  amendment 
which  we  have  been  adding  to  projects 
of  this  nature  known  now  as  the  Haley 
amendment,  an  amendment  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Haley  1  Based  upon  the  February  1962, 
prices,  that  means  that  any  Increase 
from  February  1962.  is  already  built  into 
it,  and  if  it  increases  as  fast  from  1944 


down  until  1962.  from  $1.5  million  to 
$6.1  million  in  the  next  years,  as  it  is 
authorized,  it  will  cost  about  $12  million 
to  build  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  the  so-called 
Haley  amendment  is  in  these  various 
reclamation  projects  for  the  purpose  of 
merely  letting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  know  exactly  what  it  spends, 
rather  than  giving  them  back-door  au- 
thority and  an  open-end  authorization, 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  not  any  doubt 
about  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Haley 
amendment,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  put  it  in 
every  one  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consxmie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  discuss 
briefiy  the  physical  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  Baker  project  which  would  he  au- 
thorized by  H  R.  575.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Chairman  Asphvall, 
stated,  the  project  is  a  multiple-purpose 
development  for  irrigation,  flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation.  It 
would  furnish  irrigation  water  to  18.000 
acres  of  irrigable  land  in  the  Baker 
Valley  of  which  about  4,000  acres  are 
presently  dry  lands  and  about  14.000 
acres  would  receive  a  supplemental  water 
supply. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  project  is 
a  100.000  acre-foot  reservoir  which 
would  be  constructed  on  the  Powder 
River  about  18  miles  upstream  from  the 
city  of  Baker.  Other  project  works  m- 
clude  pumping  plants  and  minimmn 
basic  recreational  facilities.  It  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  water  users 
to  rehabilitate  and  extend  the  existing 
diversion  and  distribution  system,  using 
their  own  funds. 

Storage  of  winter  flows  and  surplus 
spring  flood  flows  in  the  reservoir  would 
provide  about  27,000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  for  irrigation  use  later  in  the 
year,  and  would  also  prevent  substantial 
flood  damage  in  the  Baker  Valley.  The 
reservoir  m-ould  be  very  valuable  for  fish- 
ing and  for  recreation  as  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Chairman  Asfinall, 
stated. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Baker  proj- 
ect is  $6,168,000  of  which  $4,355,000  is 
allocated  to  irrigation,  $1,056,000  is  al- 
located to  flood  control,  $632,000  to  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  $125,000  to  recreation. 

The  allocation  to  recreation  is  the 
si>eciflc  cost  of  land  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  basic  facilities.  The  costs 
allocated  for  flood  control  and  to  flsh 
aiKl  wildlife  would  be  nonreimbursable. 
The  $4,355,000  allocated  to  irrigation 
would  all  be  repaid.  The  studies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  indicate  that  the 
water  users  could  repay  about  $1,- 
128,000  over  a  50-year  period.  The  re- 
maining $3,227,000  allocated  to  irrigation 
but  m  excess  of  the  irrigators  repay- 
ment ability  would  be  repaid  from  the 
disposition  of  power  marketed  through 
Federal  power  facilities.  As  reported 
by  the  committee,  the  financial  as- 
sistance would  come  from  the  Bonne- 


ville Power  Administration.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  author  of  this 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullm  AH ] .  will  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  substitute  the  McNary  powerplant. 
I  am  advised  that  there  will  be  available 
from  the  McNary  ix>werplant  sufficient 
revenues  to  repay  this  Baker  project  ob-' 
ligation  wiUiin  the  50 -year  repayment 
period  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  economic  studies  covering  the 
Baker  project  indicate  that  the  benefits 
over  a  100 -year  period  of  analysis  would 
exceed  the  costs  in  a  ratio  of  1.28  to  1. 
On  the  basis  of  procedures  which  are  now 
in  effect,  and  which  are  considered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be 
more  realistic  than  those  used  at  the 
time  the  economic  studies  for  the  Baker 
project  were  ccxnpleted.  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  wotild  be  considerably  improved. 

Baker  Valley  has  an  elevation  in  ex- 
cess of  3,300  feet  above  sea  level  and  a 
relatively  short  growing  season.  It  is 
surrounded  by  vast  acreages  of  dry  range 
lands  suitable  only  for  livestock  grazing. 
The  presently  irrigated  lands  are  devoted 
predommantly  to  feed  and  forage  to  sup- 
port the  hvestock  economy.  GreneraUy 
q;>eaking,  this  cropping  pattern  is  ex- 
pected to  be  continued.  However,  with 
the  firming  up  of  the  water  supply,  more 
flexibility  in  the  cnHH>ing  pattern  will 
be  possible.  Testimony  given  the  com- 
mittee indicates  that  some  land  would 
be  diverted  from  feed  grains  to  row 
crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  subcommittee  de- 
voted considerable  study  to  the  Baker 
project.  We  held  hearings  at  which  wit- 
nesses f run  the  local  area  and  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  testified  and 
were  questioned  in  great  detaiL  The 
subcommittee  concluded  that  the  Baker 
project  is  sound  from  an  engineering  and 
economic  standpoint  and  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  authorization  and  con- 
struction as  a  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect. The  project  was  approved  by  tlie 
full  committee  and  is  before  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  HJl.  575 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  to  imderstand  that 
this  means  the  outlay  of  more  taxpayers' 
money  at  2V2  percent  interest? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  in- 
terest involved  in  this  because  this  is 
irrigation  and  the  funds  allocated  for 
irrigation  purposes  carry  no  interest 
charges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  report  in- 
dicated the  Bureau's  use  of  2V^  percent 
interest  money.  Is  not  the  Bureau  using 
2 ',2  percent  interest  money  in  this  case? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  kind  of  money 
finances  the  McNary  project? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  Interest 
is  payable  on  the  power  feature  costs 
and  municipal  water.  It  Is  the  long- 
term  interest  rate  on  Government  obli- 
gations. 
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Mr.  OR068.  If  not  directly  Involved 
It  does  Indirectly  get  the  benefit  of  2^ 
percent  money. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  There  la  not 
any  question  i^wut  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  the  Irrigation  side  of  these 
projects  there  is  no  question  that  there 
is  a  direct  subsidy  of  whatever  the 
amount  of  difference  between  this  money 
and  that  required  to  be  paid  on  money 
borrowed  from  private  sources.  On 
other  items  the  subsidy  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  long-term  Gov- 
ernment obligation  interest  and  what 
would  be  required  to  be  paid  for  money 
from  private  sources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  this,  as  in  all  these 
other  deals,  the  Government  is  borrow- 
ing the  financing  money  at  3^  to  4  per- 
cent interest,  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
is  true;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion i^wut  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  are  we  ever  going 
to  get  ourselves  straightened  out  finan- 
cially in  this  country  if  we  .continue  to 
indulge  in  these  practices? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  you 
must  Justify  these  on  whether  or  not 
they  will  contribute  to  the  national  prod- 
uct and  build  up  the  strength  of  this 
coimtry  commensurate  with  whatever 
subsidy  has  to  be  paid,  whether  it  is  for 
shipbuilding,  or  the  foreign  aid  program, 
or  the  expenditure  of  money  with  heavy 
industry  and  oUier  producers  in  this 
coimtry.  or  whatever  the  subsidy  may 
be  that  is  involved.  You  have  to  weigh 
them  out  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  no  Umit  to  how 
far  we  can  go  tn  Uie  spending  of  bor- 
rowed money  for  purposes  that  are  not 
urgent? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  defi- 
nitely there  is  a  Umlt.  The  gentleman 
and  I  certainly  agree  we  ought  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  Just  as  quickly  as  pos' 
sible  and  bring  Federal  spending  into 
proper  focus.  These  projects  are  in- 
vestments in  America  as  opposed  to  In- 
vestments in  foreign  coimtries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  not  projects  of 
this  kind  wait  a  while?  Do  we  have  to 
commit  ourselves  to  this  sort  of  thing 
now?     And   for   what  reason? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  we 
ought  to  continue  to  build  the  basic 
economy  of  the  country.  I  think  unless 
we  do  build  this  kind  of  project  and 
keep  the  people  in  this  country  spread 
out  as  they  should  be  in  these  different 
areas  we  will  be  asking  for  trouble  that 
will  be  a  great  deal  more  than  any  prob- 
lem that  could  be  created  by  this  sort 
of  legislation. 

Actually,  in  the  beginning  reclamation 
projects  were  much  better  than  the  ones 
now,  there  is  no  question  about  that, 
because  there  were  more  sites  for  these 
things,  there  was  land  that  was  better. 
As  to  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SatlorI  made  with 
respect  to  the  160-acre  limitation,  when 
that  160-acre  limitation  was  originally 
set  down  they  had  in  mind  one  thing, 
the  family-sized  unit  that  would  sus- 
tain the  family.  As  these  different  units 
of  Federal  land  were  taken  up,  whether 
In  Iowa,  Texas,  or  any  place  else,  the 
poor  land  was  all  that  remained  avail- 


able. A  man  with  good,  productive 
land  such  as  you  have  in  Iowa  woiild  be 
at  a  greater  advantage  than  a  mftn  out 
m  the  semiarid  area  with  160  acrM.  In 
other  words,  it  would  require  more  land 
for  him  to  make  a  living  for  his  family 
than  in  Iowa,  where  you  have  better 
land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
reclamation,  but  I  can  find  no  good  rea- 
son for  bringing  more  land  into  pro- 
duction, as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Satlor]  said  a  whilje  ago. 
when  we  are  already  producing  huge 
surpluses  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thaijxk  the 
gentleman,  he  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  America  for  which  I  coa^mend 
him,  and  with  which  I  agree  heaittily. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosMXRi. 

Mr.  HOSME31.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  some  18,000  acres  involved  heffe,  and. 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mi.  SAIylor], 
which  would  permit  one  family  to  con- 
trol up  to  1.200  acres,  we  are  taklxig  care 
of  15  families  in  this  raid  on  the  Treas- 
ury at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000  eajch.  If 
you  gentlemen  feel  in  good  conscience 
you  would  like  to  take  such  a  philan- 
thropic attitude  for  the  benefit  of  15 
families,  that  is  your  biisiness.  but  it  is 
my  business  to  try  to  persuade  youiother- 
wise.  As  was  the  case  with  the  bill  we 
had  up  last  week,  the  Mason  Creek 
project,  this  is  another  raid  on  the  tax- 
payers, although  that  bill  did  noi  go  to 
as  great  a  depth  in  daggering  the  tax- 
payer as  this  project  does. 

Think  of  It.  Over  16  percent  of  the 
cost  of  this  project  is  allocated  tt>  non- 
reimburseable  fiood  control,  over  ^1  mil- 
lion out  of  the  $6  million  of  cost-  For 
fish  and  wildlife,  yow  gentlemth  who 
intend  to  vote  for  this  bill,  are  soing  to 
OK  putting  up  $632,000  of  th^  tax- 
payers' money,  for  the  flshies  and  the 
birdies  and  the  possums,  and  sOt  forth, 
that  swim,  roam,  and  fly  arovihd  the 
Wilds  of  Oregon.  I  can  see  whetc  there 
is  some  Justification  if  rou  havQ  a  cat 
or  a  dog  for  going  out  and  butting  it 
some  nice  cat  or  dog  food  at  the  super- 
market and  taking  the  money  out  Of  your 
own  i>ocket.  That  is  ypur  own  choice 
and  your  own  money.  But  so  far  as 
these  fishies  and  this  wildlife  of  Oregon 
are  concerned.  I  do  not  think  |rou  are 
entitled  to  come  back  here  to  Congress 
and  by  your  votes  take  the  motley  out 
of  the  taxpayers  pocket  to  feed  them  or 
provide  whatever  the  other  benefits  may 
accrue  from  so-called  project  to  ihe  fish 
and  the  wildlife. 

Another  unconscionable  thihg — we 
hear  now  after  all  this  committee  work 
and  everything  else  that  has  gope  into 
this  project — that  the  sponsor  of  tthe  bill 
is  going  to  come  on  the  floor  atid  offer 
an  amendment  to  take  its  sub^dy  out 
of  the  Bonneville  project  and  piw  it  into 
the  McNary  Dam  project.  Who  are  we 
kidding  by  this  kind  of  parlial^entary 
legerdemain?  The  McNary  project  con- 
tributes into  the  Bonneville  project  and 
whether  you  take  out  the  kilowatts  be- 
fore they  get  into  Bonnerville  m  after 
they  get  in  there  makes  no  dll|[erence 
whatsoever. 


This  amount  of  money — this  $3,227,000 
at  a  very  minimum — $3,227,000  is  going 
to  have  to  be  put  up  by  somebody  to  pay 
for  this  project  and  it  is  going  to  come 
out  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  You  are  going  to  take  another 
$3,227,000  out  of  the  pockets  of  your 
hometown  taxpayers  to  put  this  pile  of 
dirt  and  rock  in  that  river  up  in  Oregon. 
Again,  I  say  this  is  an  imconscionable 
way  to  come  to  Washington  and  operate. 
In  answer  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  a  few 
moments  ago,  the  interest  that  is  going 
to  be  paid  on  this  monstrosity  over  a 
F>eriod  of  50  years,  mind  you.  and  not  40 
years  or  any  less  time  or  reasonable 
time — no.  50  years — it  is  going  to  cost, 
if  the  United  States  only  had  to  pay  2Vi 
percent  for  its  money.  $7  million  in  in- 
terest for  a  $6  million  project. 

If  the  United  States  pays  3  percent 
for  its  money,  your  taxpayers  are  going 
to  have  to  spend  $10  Va  million  for  a  $6 
million  project. 

If  the  United  States  pays  ZVz  percent 
for  its  money,  your  taxpayers  are  going 
to  be  paying  $15  million  for  a  $6  million 
project. 

If  the  United  States  pays  4  percent 
for  its  money,  your  taxpayers  are  going 
to  be  paying  $20  million  for  a  $6  million 
project. 

Now  which  of  these  various  interest 
rates  will  apply?  Of  coxirse,  the  last 
interest  rate  will  apply.  The  Treasury 
just  went  down  and  got  some  money  and 
had  to  pay  over  4  percent  for  it.  That 
is  the  going  rate.  Do  not  kid  yourselves 
about  an  average  interest  rate  that 
Uncle  Sam  U  paying.  When  this  $6 
milUon  plus  goes  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  the  interest  that  the  taxpayers 
will  pay  on  it  will  be  at  the  4  plus  per- 
cent rate.  That  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
foolishness  that  this  project  involves — 
$20  million  for  a  project  that  U  going 
to  benefit  15  to  30  families  and  the  most^ 
that  it  is  going  to  enable  them  to  graae 
some  more  cattle.  Mind  you.  irrigating 
at  this  expensive  price  to  feed  cattle. 
That  Is  what  this  project  is  supposed  to 
do,  and  it  will  do  it  at  an  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  which  is  outrageous. 

This  project  and  the  others  like  it. 
coming  at  you  one  by  one,  is  no  more 
than  a  salami  technique  toward  national 
bankruptoy.  It  is  high  time  that  this 
Congress  came  up  with  a  sense  of  fiscal 
res]X)nsibillty  and  in  good  conscience  cut 
out  this  kind  of  foolishness.  It  will 
cripple  emd  ruin  the  United  States  and 
plunge  it  into  ever  deeper  debt  forever. 
We  will  be  taking  the  exact  course  Mr. 
Khrushchev  wants  us  to  take,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  he  will  get  his  socialism  in 
these  United  States  that  way.  This  Is  a 
prime  example  of  the  way  to  go  about 
giving  him  what  he  wants.  I  call  upon 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  vote  down 
this  project  and  to  vote  down  these  other 
expenses  and  to  start  living  as  sane 
Americans  should  live,  having  the  future 
of  our  country  in  mind  and  with  a  re- 
gard to  future  generations  of  Americans 
who  would  Uke  to  have  the  opportimity 
that  we  have  had  to  live  in  freedom  and 
not  in  slavery. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
thPir  dilig«;nce  in  holding  lengthy  hear- 
in  es  on  this  project,  and  for  their  con- 
?:i  deration  of  this  bill  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  in  the  full  committee.  I  sat  on 
that  committee  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  know  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  memb<?r8  act  on  projects  that  come 
before  them.  Let  me  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  when  a  bill  comes  to 
them  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  it  has  had  no  skim- 
ming treatment:  it  has  had  the  most 
thorough  kind  of  consideration.  Every 
sentence  and  every  paragraph  is  care- 
fully read  and  necessary  amendments 
are  adopted.  I  want  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  is  one  of  the  most 
able  men  in  this  House.  H?  knows  more 
about  reclimiation  problems  in  the  West 
than  any  other  person  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  I  know  when  he  sits  as  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  legislation 
does  not  come  out  unless  It  is  sound  leg- 
islation ard  good  for  America. 

The  sub.iect  of  Bonneville  po»'er  rev- 
enues has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  Fifty  years  or  more  ago 
it  was  deeded  that  the  water  resources 
of  this  land  were  valuable,  were  vital  to 
our  future,  and  that  they  must  be  con- 
served and  carefully  husbanded  if  this 
Nation  waji  to  grow  and  prosper.  So  it 
was  at  that  time  that  the  policy  was 
established — that  reclamation  funds 
would  be  t.dvanced  and  that  no  interest 
would  be  charged  on  those  funds,  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  the  values  to  the 
Nation  of  the  water  developed  were  such 
that  the  Nition  should  loan  construction 
money  without  interest  charges.  It  was 
back  then,  also,  when  they  established 
the  prinaple  that  flood  control  and 
related  benefits  should  be  paid  from 
general  revenues  and  should  be  a  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  then.  too.  that  they  made  the 
decision — and  it  was  a  sound  one — that 
power  revenues  from  Government  proj- 
ects associated  directly  or  Indirectly  in  a 
bSLsin  with  that  project  should  help  pay 
the  cost  of  reclamation.  This  is  a  sound 
principle.  It  is  a  longstanding  prece- 
dent. We  find  it  in  the  Missouri  Basin, 
in  the  Colorado  Basin,  and  in  the  Central 
Valley  of  California.  The  same  thing 
applies  in  connection  with  this  project. 
At  the  pro])er  time  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment withilrawing  such  assistance  from 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
and  substituting  power  revenue  assis- 
tance from  the  McNary  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  River  in  eastern  Oregon. 
This  will  meet  the  objections  of  some 
who  have  opposed  the  use  of  future 
Bonneville  revenues  for  reclamation  as- 
sistance until  such  time  as  a  basin  ac- 
count is  est  ablished. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  BonneviUe 
Power  Administration  which  sets  forth 
the  fact  that  McNary  Dam  revenues  will 
be  available  and  adequate  and  I  will  in- 
clude it  tn  the  Record  at  this  point: 

JutT  27,  1962. 
Hon.  Al  Ul'-man, 
House  of  Ri-presentativea, 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Ullmam  :  We  enclose  herewith  in- 
formation   pertaining    to    the    construction 


costs  and  repayment  period  of  the  IfcNary 
Dam  as  requested  by  Mr.  MacDanlel  of  your 

office. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  service,  please  feel 
free  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  N.  Edwakos. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Legis- 
lative Couruel. 


JUI.T  27,  1982. 
McNast    Dam 

The  capital  cost  allocated  to  commercial 
power  Is  about  $280  million.  This  coat  Is  re- 
Imbursabie  with  Interest  In  a  50-year  period. 
The  last  power  generator  went  on  the  line  in 
1957.  Therefore,  the  repayment  period  will 
end  m  2007.  The  annual  payn^ent  required 
to  amortize  the  capital  cost  Is  nearly  $10 
million  a  year.  After  payout  of  the  commer- 
cial power  Investment,  this  revenue  will  be- 
come available  for  other  purposes. 

The  drafts  of  leglslitlon  to  authorize  the 
upper  dlTlston  of  the  Baker  project  provide 
for  a  50-year  repayment  period  following  the 
permia-^lble  development  period.  It  Is  pro- 
posed that  the  full  10  years  will  be  allowed 
for  the  deve'opmcnt  period.  Thus,  the  re- 
payment period  will  extend  to  60  years  after 
completion  of  construction. 

The  construction  period  is  estimated  at 
6  ycara.  Therefore.  If  the  project  were  au- 
thorized this  session  of  Congress,  the  repay- 
ment p-rlod  would  extend  to  2027.  This 
will  be  20  years  after  revenues  from  Mc- 
Nary Djim  become  available.  The  assis- 
tance required  by  the  upper  division  would 
require  only  about  a  third  of  1  year's  revenue 
from  McNary  Dam  aft^r  Its  commercial  power 
Investment  Is  returned. 

The  letter  states  that  power  revenues 
from  the  McNary  Dam  will  be  more  than 
ample  to  offset  the  cost  of  that  portion 
of  this  project  that  w^ill  be  reimbursed 
through  power  revenues. 

This  project  meets  the  test  of  sound 
reclamation.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  been  making  extensive  studies 
in  this  area  for  years.  Local  reclama- 
tionists  and  farmers  have  planned  for 
the  project  for  the  past  30  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  which 
is  conservative  in  its  approach  to  the 
problems  of  reclamation  and  water  de- 
velopment. Strongly  endorses  this  proj- 
ect. I  will  insert  a  statement  from  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  en- 
dorsing the  project  and  stating  the 
soundness  of  the  planning  and  the  pro- 
cedures in  the  project: 

Thx  National  Reclamation  Association  En- 
dorses THE  Bakes  Project 
It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  to  endorse  non- 
controversial,  sound  reclamation  projects 
that  are  economically  Justifiable  and  finan- 
cially feasible.  The  Baker  reclamation 
project.  Oregon,  comes  well  within  the  cate- 
gory- 

The  Baker  project  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  reclamation  law  and 
also  all  the  policies  and  procedures  estab- 
Ilahed  by  the  Congress  over  a  period  of 
yearm.  It  Is  the  type  of  project  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Asaoclatlon  is  proud  to 
support. 

William  E.  Wklsh, 
Secretary-Manager,  National  Reclama- 
tion Association,  Washinffton,  D.C. 


Let  me  refer  very  briefly  to  s«ne  of 
the  arguments  that  have  been  made 
here.  The  acreage  requirement  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  is  not  a  new  precedent. 
It  is  one  that  has  been  long  established. 
It  is  the  principle  of  a  limitation  of  160 
acres  or  its  equivalent.  It  comes  to  the 
point  that  in  some  of  the  projecte  you 
have  diCTerent  classes  of  land,  scnne  of 
which  are  more  productive  ttian  others. 
In  connection  with  fully  productive  land 
there  is  no  question  but  what  the  160- 
acre  limitation  applies  directly.  Other 
lands  are  less  productive,  and  let  me  tell 
you  about  these  lands.  In  the  Baker 
Valley  we  have  a  valley  some  20  miles 
long.  On  one  side  you  have  the  Elkhom 
Range  of  mountains  and  on  the  other 
side  the  foothills  of  the  Wallowa  Moun- 
tains. It  is  a  semiarid  area,  watered 
largely  by  mountain  snow.  That  snow 
melts  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  and 
runs  ofl.  By  July  1  the  water  has  been 
used  and  there  is  no  longer  any  irriga- 
tion for  the  farmers  of  the  valley. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  building  the 
Mason  Reservoir  above  the  Baker  Valley 
that  will  hold  onto  the  flow  of  the  snow 
that  is  the  main  source  of  water  for  the 
valley,  so  that  those  farmers  can  use 
these  waters  during  July,  August,  and 
September  when  they  need  them  so 
much. 

Many  of  the  class  4  are  lands  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  viJley.  They  are 
lands  that  are  in  wild  hay  meadow,  with 
a  high  water  table.  These  lands  are  pro- 
ductive for  cattle  pasture,  but  they  are 
not  the  kind  of  land  that  can  be  plowed 
\ip  sold  intensive'' y  farmed.  But  when 
you  get  into  the  class  3,  2.  and  first-class 
land,  you  are  dealing  with  land  most  of 
which  can  be  plowed  up  and  can  be  used 
for  intei^ve  row  crop  planting. 

Let  us  refer  rK>w  to  the  4,000  acres  not 
now  irrigated.  There  is  no  new  land  in 
this  project.  All  of  the  acreage  is  pres- 
ently in  production.  The  4,000  acres  is 
mostly  in  grain  production.  When  we 
get  water  on  the  project  this  land  will 
come  out  of  grain  and  no  longer  will  you 
be  producing  crops  that  are  in  surplus. 
It  will  go  into  intensified  crops  and  row 
crops  that  are  not  in  surplus.  This  proj- 
ect is  not  going  to  build  up  surpluses.  It 
will  take  grain  out  of  the  warehouses  be- 
cause these  fanners  cannot  economically 
raise  grain  and  pay  the  cost  of  irrigation. 
That  has  been  the  expterience  in  these 
high  altitude  areas.  They  will  produce 
crops  on  this  land  that  are  not  in  sur- 
plus. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  Hit.  575,  the 
Baker  upper  division  irrigation  project 
bill.  The  legislation,  sponsored  by  my 
able  and  skilled  colleague,  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Oregon.  Representative  Al 
Ullman,  would  authorize  the  Interior 
Secretary  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  upper  division  of  the  Baker 
Federal  reclamation  project  for  furnish- 
ing irrigation  water  to  18,000  acres  of 
irrigable  land  in  the  Baker  VaDey.  This 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  preventing 
floods  and  providing  flsh  and  wildlife 
benefits  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Due  to  dependence  on  natural  stream- 
flow     presently     irrigated     lands     now 
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receive  only  a  partial  water  supply  pri- 
marily by  flooding  during  heavy  spring 
runoff.  After  early  July,  usually,  these 
lands  are  without  water.  The  plan, 
whose  principal  feature  is  the  Mason 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  would  regulate  the 
Powder  River  to  provide  full  irrigation 
water  supply  to  4.0  ICT  acres  of  presently 
dry  lands  and  a  supplemental  water  sup- 
ply to  an  additicmal  13.900  acres.  Esti- 
mated cost  is  about  $6.1  million.  Studies 
indicate  irrigators  can  repay  about  $1.1 
million  allocated  to  irrigation  over  a  50- 
year  period  following  a  10-year  develop- 
ment period.  The  remaining  siun  would 
be  returned  during  the  50-year  repay- 
ment period  from  the  disposition  of  power 
marketed  through  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration. 

There  are  two  points  which  have  been 
discussed,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  on  which 
I  would  comment.  One  is  the  matter 
of  repayment.  Repayment  is  not  a  true 
measure  of  worth  to  the  Nation  of  an 
irrigation  project.  It  is  a  comparison 
of  the  total  benefits  with  the  total  costs 
which  determines  whether  the  develop- 
ment would  be  a  worthwhile  national  in- 
vestment. Such  a  comparison  shows 
that  the  upper  division  is  a  good  pro- 
posal. Repayment  ability  of  farmers,  for 
example,  is  normally  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  benefit  of  a  proj- 
ect. The  second  point  is  the  matter  of 
bringing  in  new  land  of  marginal  pro- 
ductivity or  Increasing  the  productivity 
of  existing  lands.  The  upper  division 
project  would  provide  an  assist  to  an 
existing  cattle  economy.  Estimates  are 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  the  lands 
in  the  division  area  would  be  utilized  for 
the  production  of  crops  associated  with 
the  feeding  of  livestoclc.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  very  little,  if  any,  crops 
would  be  grown  on  the  upper  division 
that  would  contribute  to  agriculture  sur- 
pluses. 

This  bill  is  a  worthwhile  measure.  It 
has  been  ably  shepherded  over  the  hur- 
dles by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
Representative  Ullmah,  in  his  usual 
careful,  detailed,  experienced  fashion. 
The  residents  of  i  his  district  are  to  be 
congratiilated  for  selecting  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,  Representative  Ull- 
MAN.  as  their  represeiitative  in  Congress 
to  piu^ue  their  interests,  the  interests 
of  Oregon  and  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Langkn]. 

Mr.  LiANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sxire  that  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  project.  I  suppose  that 
it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  things 
I  am  about  to  say  are  going  to  be  repeti- 
tious of  what  I  have  said  about  other 
projects.  This  might  well  be  true.  If 
they  are.  they  are  only  that  much  more 
meaningful  today  because  this  project  is 
even  worse  than  the  others  that  we  have 
considered  prior  to  this.        i 

If  the  Members  will  note,  in  the  mi- 
nority views  there  is  listed  and  identified 
10  specific  objections.  In  other  words, 
all  of  the  objections  that  I  have  previ- 
ovisly  raised  to  these  kind  of  projects  all 
apply  here.  No.  1,  again,  they  are 
going  tj  raise  feed  grains,  alfalfa,  pas- 


ture and  all  of  the  other  things  U^t  we 
now  pay  people  not  to  raise,  ana  this 
will  mean  exactly  the  same  kind  of  an 
operation.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  be  footed  by 
this  business  of  row  crops.    The  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  indicates  that  there  MriU  be 
no  more  than  600  acres  of  row  cr<>ps  in 
the   first   instance,   which   is   only   the 
equivalent  of  the  new  land  that  is  added. 
So  we  are  going  to  get  the  incretpes  in 
the  surplus  croF>s.    But  I  want  to  direct 
my  thoughts  today  to  another  phase  of 
these  projects.     Reference  has  hereto- 
fore been  made  to  the  effect  thi|t  this 
poor  land  that  we  are  going  to  irrigate — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  5^  per- 
cent of  the  18.000  acres  is  class  41  land. 
This  is  the  classification  of  land  tihat  is 
away  down  at  the  very  bottom.     This, 
obviously,  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  supplying  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  this  kind  of  land.    As  a  flatter 
of  fact,  what  we  fire  doing  here  k^  this: 
It  is  about  the  same  as  trying  tb  feed 
your  family  on  crumbs  when  you  have 
the  refrigerator  filled  with  choice  foods. 
That  in  Itself  would  be  bad  enou|jh,  but 
when  you  add  to  this  the  fact  that  you 
pay  twice  as  much   for  the  cruajibs   as 
you  pay  for  the  food  in  the  refrigtrator, 
then  it  becomes  even  worse.    Tht$  mat- 
ter of  class  4  land  and  the  v:Bif  it  is 
handled    intrigued   me.     I   made  every 
effort    to   explore    it    to    every    possible 
degree.    I  questioned  the  witnessce  at  the 
hearings  and  then  asked  the  Reclama- 
tion  people   to   come   to    our   olfice.     I 
asked  the  Reclamation  people  to  c^rae  to 
my  ofBce  in  order  that  they  might  ofTer 
some  kind  of  an  explanation  fotf  these 
expenditures  of  money  and  in  oijder  to 
obtain  the  formula  which  they  intended 
to  use.    They  were  completely  unable  to 
supply  any  kind  of  any  acce^kaple  ex- 
planation. 

They  supplied  the  committee  With  a 
letter,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  (0  show 
you  how  ridiculous  it  is,  they  us0d  two 
sample  farms,  either  of  which  d0es  not 
show  the  percentage  of  class  4  laj|d  that 
the  entire  project  has  which  is  more 
than  50  percent.  A  positive  indication 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  justify 
the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  remember  thi«|:  Even 
if  it  were  all  class  1  land,  that  land 
would  not  be  productive  enough  to  pay 
back  the  cost  that  iji  being  chargejd  to  ir- 
rigation. If  you  cannot  pay  it  back  from 
class  1  land,  how  are  you  ever  gping  to 
do  it  on  class  4  land,  regardless;  of  the 
formulas  that  you  may  use,  regardless 
of  a  ficticious  application  of  so^e  kind 
of  a  formula  that  is  supposed  tp  figure 
out  an  outcome.  But  let  us  suppose 
that  we  even  accept  this  as  beifig  some 
kind  of  an  approach  to  this  kitid  of  a 
problem.  What  disturbs  me  ihore  is 
this:  Why  is  it  done?  It  is  done  for  this 
reason,  and  the  formula  is  designed  to 
accomplish  this  objective:  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  is  going  to  predetermine 
what  the  income  of  a  particultir  farm 
family  is  going  to  be.  Then  theyiare  go- 
ing to  come  onto  that  land  and  |place  a 
particular  classification  on  it  and  then 
say  to  that  individual:  "Here  is  pow  we 
are  going  to  calculate  your  paymetnts  and 
yoiu:  income.     We  are  going  tq  prede- 


termine how  much  money  your  family 
can  earn." 

You  heard  some  references  here  a 
moment  or  two  ago  to  the  element  of  so- 
cialism, and  so  forth.  I  just  point  this 
out  to  you,  so  that  you  can  use  your  own 
judgment,  about  what  is  being  done  in 
this  project,  where  they  predetermine 
exactly  what  your  income  is  going  to  be ; 
how  much  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
pay  of  the  cost  of  irrigation,  which  is 
less  than  the  benefits.  They  have  de- 
cided it  has  got  to  be  only  25  percent  of 
the  cost,  and  this  is  all  they  can  pay. 
And  then  they  tell  3'ou  how  much  will  be 
left  over.  That  is  for  you  and  your 
family- to  live  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  projects  the 
other  day.  If  you  want  to  take  this  kind 
of  formula  and  apply  it  to  agriculture 
clear  across  the  Nation,  this  is  the  way 
to  open  the  door  for  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram, and  dictation  by  Government.  I 
ask  the  members  of  this  Committee  to 
keep  in  mind,  where  else  in  the  world 
this  kind  of  formula  and  this  kind  of 
program  is  being  used? 

Yes.  there  are  some  real  dangers  here, 
besides  the  fact  that  we  add  to  the  budget 
deficit,  and  that  v.?  add  to  the  national 
indebtedne.ss  at  this  point;  besides  the 
fact  we  are  asking  the  taxpayers  and 
other  farm  people  to  make  some  severe 
sacrifices  in  order  to  make  this  kind  of 
an  unfeasible  project  available.  But 
with  even  all  of  these,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  they  are  not  as  dangerous  as 
the  matter  of  bavins;  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment calculate  the  exact  income  of  fam- 
ilies and  determine  how  much  land  they 
are  poing  to  be  permitted  to  farm,  and 
under  what  k'nd  of  conditions  they  are 
poing  to  be  able  to  farm  it  in  order  to 
achieve    a   predetermined    income. 

What  is  even  worse,  we  have  examples 
now  of  where  this  sort  of  thing  has  been 
done,  and  we  have  irrigation  projects 
that  completely  broke  some  of  the  faTii- 
lics  involved.  What  was  the  condi:i'_  '. 
there?  The  very  same  as  outlined  he- •. 
where  they  were  trying  to  irrigate  poo.- 
land.  Did  you  note  the  reference  hero 
which  indicated  that  a  part  of  this  class 
4  land  was  land  that  had  a  high  water 
level  ? 

Yes.  this  has  gotten  to  the  point  in 
some  projects  where  it  has  become  so 
ridiculous  that  where  they  started  out 
with  an  irrigation  project  in  order  to 
supply  water  for  the  land,  they  wind  up 
with  a  drainage  problem,  if  you  will,  that 
they  cannot  solve  and  do  not  have  the 
money  to  deal  with  it.  This  is  the  extent 
to  which  this  kind  of  project  can  create 
problems,  can  become  a  hazard  and  a 
burden  to  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  do  nothing  else 
but  recommend  to  this  Committee  that 
the  bill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
we  are  asked  to  obligate  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  a  large  svun  of 
money  that  we  do  not  have  and  cannot 
pet  unless  we  add  to  the  tremendous 
load  of  taxation  and  debt  that  already 
burdens  our  people. 

The  World  newspaper  which  came  to 
cur  desks  this  week  points  up  in  new 
and  even  more  frightening  form  the 
monstrous  proportions  of  that  debt. 

Accordhig  to  the  World,  it  is  now 
«1  242  biUion. 

This  means  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  United  States  has  a 
financial  obligation  of  approximately 
$6,642. 

This  is  an  obligation  through  the 
Federal  Government  alone. 

Private  consumer  debt  adds  another 
$2,995  for  every  American. 

And  the  burden  of  debt  imposed  upon 
each  of  us  through  our  State  govern- 
ments add»  $107  to  this  total. 

If  there  were  any  signs  of  caution  in 
our  Ooveniment,  if  anyone  were  talking 
seriously  about  retrenchment  on  the 
huge  and  wasteful  spending  programs, 
we  might  be  able  to  consider  in  good 
conscience  the  relatively  small  sums 
asked  for  the  development  of  resources. 
But  this  is  not  the  prevailing  situation. 
The  House  has  just  authorized  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  lavish  foreign  giveaway 
program,  which  will  add  $190  million 
to  the  interest  Americans  must  pay  each 
year. 

Another  $190  million  in  interest,  when 
already  our  extravagance  is  costing  us 
$17,690  in  interest  payments  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  night.  Who  Is 
it  that  ca.i  face  this  desperate  fiscal 
situation  and  urge  us  to  further  obli- 
gate the  citizens  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  ROCJERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  RoosevkltI. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chakman,  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  the  farm  bill  came 
before  the  House.  I  spoke  out  on  the 
question  on  the  ever -increasing  amount 
of  surpluses  that  are  piling  up  in  our 
Federal  storage  bins  throughout  the 
country.  As  I  said  then,  that  feature  of 
the  presen:  farm  program  disturbs  me. 
In  fact,  as  the  Members  will  remember, 
the  whole  farm  situation  disturbs  me. 
That  conci'rn  was  the  reason  I  offered 
my  amendment  to  require  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  bring  in  an  entirely 
new  farm  program  to  this  House  at  next 
year's  session. 

I  am  mentioning  these  things  because 
the  objection  has  been  raised  that  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  reduce  the 
amounts  of  farm  surpluses.  Congress 
should  not  authorize  reclamation  proj- 
ects which  would  further  increase  these 
surpluses.  If  this  were  so,  that  would  be 
a  very  telling  point.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  lands  affected  by  this  project  would 
not  increase  farm  surpluses.  The  crops 
produced  on  the  affected  acreages  are 
mainly  forage  and  feed  grains  which  are 
utilized  on  the  farms  or  sold  locally  as 
livestock  feed.  Let  me  read  here  from 
the  committee  report: 

The  added  production  of  Xorage  and  feed 
grains  will  help  to  reduce  overgrazing  of 
the  rangelands.     Thia  plan  of  development 


adequately  meets  the  Immediate  require- 
ments of  the  area  to  stabilize  and  Improve 
the  existing  cattle  economy. 

We  can  see  that  the  purptose  of  the 
project  is  to  protect  present  investments 
in  range  Uvestock  breeding  herds  which 
are  a  key  part  of  the  economy  of  the 
entire  Baker  Valley  area. 

Another  of  the  objections  that  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  is  the  one  about 
the  160-acre  family  farm  limitation. 
This  issue  is  something  I  am  famihar 
with  because  this  provision  has  come  up 
for  a  great  deal  of  discussion  lately  in 
my  State  in  connection  with  our  great 
Central  Valley  project.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  this  project  negates  the 
historical  homestead  limitation  of  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  project  does  allow  for 
farms  larger  than  160  acres.  But  that 
is  because  160  acres  would  not  be  an 
economically  viable  farm  unit. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  pro- 
cedure of  allowing  farms  larger  than  160 
acres  to  be  mcluded  when  that  wsis  nec- 
essary. During  the  85th  Congress,  we 
included  the  same  provision  in  the  legis- 
lation which  authorized  the  East  Bench 
unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
We  put  the  same  provision  in  the  Seed- 
skadee  project  in  Wyoming.  There  are 
such  provisions  in  Federal  reclamation 
projects  in  my  own  State.  This  provi- 
sion just  provides  for  the  farms  to  be 
large  enough  to  meet  the  costs  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  careful  consid- 
eration this  would  seem  to  be  a  worthy 
and  needed  project  and  I  would  certainly 
support  H.R.  575.  May  I  conclude  by 
paying  my  sincere  respects  to  the  author 
of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
f  Mr.  Ullman  1 .  His  devotion  to  duty  and 
keen  analysis  has  won  for  him  wide- 
spread admiration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon   [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  the  repwrt  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  this  project,  wherein  the 
statement  is  made  that  without  drain- 
age 9,700  acres  of  class  4  land  is  lim- 
ited or  best  suited  to  the  production  of 
meadow  hay  and  pasture.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  row  crops  heretofore  referred 
to. 

Certainly  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  spend  this  kind  of  money 
to  produce  meadow  hay  and  pasture. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  to  some  of  the  arguments 
against  this  project.  Some  of  them  are 
a  little  different,  a  little  original,  but 
most  of  them  are  advanced  by  Members 


who  would  be  just  as  much  opposed  to 
this  project  if  it  were  class  1  land  as  they 
are  if  it  is  class  3  or  class  4  land.  If 
you  have  listened  to  some  of  these  op- 
p<ments,  you  know  they  would  be  against 
any  kind  of  irrigation  or  reclamation 
project.  I  hope  the  House  will  give  to 
their  arguments  about  the  same  amount 
of  weight  that  they  have  given  when 
they  have  opposed  projects  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  practice  of  having  formulas  to  de- 
termine the  income  of  farmers  and  the 
amount  farmers  can  repay  has  been  with 
the  reclamation  program  ever  since  it 
started  in  1902?  If  it  is  socialistic  and 
conununistic  today,  it  was  Just  that  un- 
der foi-mer  President  "Teddy"  Roosevelt 
and  his  successors  in  that  office. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  right  about  that.  The  only 
thing  you  can  say  about  it  is  that  it  is 
good,  soimd  business  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  Goverrunent  to  figure  out 
what  these  income  levels  will  be  to  be 
certain  they  will  get  repayment  of  the 
Federal  investment.  If  being  careful 
and  trying  to  measure  your  Income  to 
be  sure  you  will  get  repayment  is  social- 
ism, and  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is,  then 
I  think  we  need  more  of  it  in  connection 
with  other  projects  of  the  Government. 

This  project  is  designed  to  bring  aid 
and  reUef  to  an  existing  area  where  such 
aid  is  urgently  needed.  It  is  located  in 
the  district  of  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  House,  a  man  whose  champion- 
ship of  projects  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  has  been  in  evidence  since  the 
first  of  his  service  in  the  Congress,  the 
gentleman  frcHn  Oregon  [Mr.  UlucanI. 
Certainly  I  think  it  would  be  the  height 
of  unfairness  to  say  that  since  some  of 
the  land  covered  by  this  project  Is  not 
first-class  land  we  are  going  to  deny  to 
these  farmers  the  benefits  of  the  recla- 
mation program. 

This  program  we  have  of  providing 
supplemental  irrigation  water  to  an  area 
where  the  economy  is  adversely  affected 
by  recurring  water  shortages  is  definitely 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  been  carried  out 
largely  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  bringing  aid  to  distressed  areas 
through  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  SOU  Conservation  Service,  and 
numerous  other  Federal  agencies  in 
every  State  in  the  Nation.  This  project 
will  help  to  stabilize  the  economy  in  an 
area  where  it  is  needed. 

Let  me  remind  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  this  fact  also,  that  we  have 
very  clear  precedents,  precedents  within 
the  last  few  years  for  taking  care  of 
class  3  and  class  4  land  in  irrigation 
projects.  We  had  them  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress in  Wyoming,  also  in  the  East  Bench 
unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
We  have  had  within  the  memory  of  most 
of  the  Members  on  this  fioor  clear  prece- 
dents.   I  hope  the  bill  will  be  adopted 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  ft  enoetett  by  the  Senate  €md  Hovae 
of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congren  asaembJed,  Tbat  tar  the 
pturpoMs  of  proTldlng  Irrlgstion  water,  eon- 
troUlxiK  floods,  ocmaerrliig  and  dercloplag 
flah  and  wildlife,  and  proTldlng  recreational 
benefits,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing puTsiiant  to  tbe  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1903,  82  Stat.  388.  and  Acts 
amendatory  tbereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) .  la  authorlaed  to  coDstnict,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  facilltlea  of  the  upper  dlTlal(» 
of  the  Baker  Federal  reclamation  project. 
Oregon.  The  principal  works  of  the  inroject 
shall  consist  of  a  dam  and  reservoir,  pump- 
ing plants,  and  reUted  facilities. 

8k.  a.  The  period  provided  in  subsection 
(d),  section  9,  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939.  as  amended  (43  UJS.C.  485h). 
for  repayment  of  the  construction  cost  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  any  block  of  lands  and 
assigned  to  be  repaid  by  Irrigators,  may  be 
extended  ta  fifty  years,  ezcluslTe  of  any  de- 
velopment period,  from  the  time  water  is 
first  delivered  to  that  block  or  to  as  near 
that  number  of  years  as  is  consistent  with 
the  adoption  and  operation  of  a  variable 
repayntent  plan  as  is  provided  therein.  Costs 
allocated  to  irrigation  in  excess  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  within  the  ability  of  the  irri- 
gators to  repay  within  the  repayment  period 
determined  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  retiimed  to  the  reclamation 
fund  from  net  revenues  derived  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  disposition  of  power  mar- 
keted through  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, which  are  over  and  above  those 
required  to  meet  any  present  obllgationa 
assigned  for  repayment  from  such  net  reve- 
nues. 

Committee  amendment.  On  page  2, 
strike  ovA  section  2  and  Insert: 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  period  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d),  section  9,  of  the  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect Act  of  1939.  as  amended  (43  n.S.C. 
485h).  for  rei>ayment  of  the  construction 
cost  properly  chargeable  to  any  block  of 
lands  and  assigned  to  be  repaid  by  Irrlga- 
ton,  may  be  extended  to  fifty  years,  ex- 
clusive of  any  development  period,  from  the 
time  water  is  first  delivered  to  that  block  or 
to  as  near  that  number  of  years  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  adoption  and  operation  of 
a  variable  repayment  plan  as  Is  provided 
therein.  Costs  allocated  to  irrigation  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  within  the  ability  of  the 
irrigators  to  repay,  within  the  repayment 
period  or  periods  nereln  epecifled.  shall  be 
returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  within 
such  period  or  periods  from  revenues  de- 
rived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
the  disposition  of  power  marketed  through 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

(b)  Any  lands  in  the  upper  division  of 
the  Baker  project,  Oregon,  which  are  held 
in  private  ownership  by  a  person  whose 
holdings  exceed  the  equivalent  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  class  1  land  shall, 
to  the  extent  they  exceed  that  acreage,  be 
deemed  excess  lands.  No  water  shall  be  tur- 
nished  to  such  excess  lands  from,  through, 
or  by  means  of  project  works  unless  (1) 
the  owner's  total  holdings  do  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  sixty  irrigable  acres  or 
(2)  said  owner  shall  have  executed  a  valid 
recordable  contract  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
cess in  like  manner  as  provided  in  the  third 
sentence  of  section  46  of  the  Act  of  May 
as,  1926  (44  Stat.  636,  649,  43  U.S.C.  423e). 
In  computing  "the  equivalent  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  class  1  land"  unde> 
the  first  sentence  of  this  section,  each  acre 
of  class  a  land  shall  be  counted  as  seventy- 
five  one-h\mdredths  of  an  acre,  each  acre 
of  class  3  land  shall  be  counted  as  flfty-flve 
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one-hundredths  of  an  acre,  and  each  acre  of 
class  4  land  shall  be  counted  as  thirty*  »lght 
one-hundredths  of  an  acre.  I 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  pffer 
an  amendment  to  the  conuulttee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  IiCr.  Ullman  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  I  lines 
10  and  11,  strike  out  "marketed  tttfjough 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration"*  and 
insert  "from  the  McNary  project  ^wer 
faculties". 

Nfr.  XJUiMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  amendment  I  referred  to  previously 
in  my  remarks.  The  portion  of  this 
project  that  will  be  repaid  from  ppwer 
revenues  draws  on  revenues  froili  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  the 
committee  bill.  All  this  amen<i<nent 
dOes  is  withdraw  that  provision  and  [pro- 
vide that  the  revenues  shall  come  from 
the  McNary  Dam  project  which  is  a 
multiple-purpose  dam  on  the  main  jstem 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  eastern  (Ditegon 
in  the  area  of  the  project. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  getntle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  members  of  the  fcom- 
mittee  on  this  side,  and  they  hatfc  no 
objection  to  it.  and  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gqntle- 
man. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  J  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated  when  we  had 
the  bill  up  last  week  covering  anjother 
project  in  the  State  of  Idaho  that  We  are 
establishing  a  precedent  that  will  be  used 
time  and  time  again  in  an  effort  t>o  di- 
vert funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
This  project  will  contribute  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  McNary  Dam.  Tha*  dam 
is  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia 
River.  Merely  picking  cut  one  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adajiinls- 
tration  and  charging  that  facility  with 
the  part  of  the  project  that  concertos  the 
water  users  does  not  make  it  a  good 
move.  I  am  satisfied  that  If  we  aDocate 
funds  from  an  individual  dam  thftt  all 
you  have  to  do  in  the  future  to  hav|e  any 
one  of  these  projects  justified  is  t<)  find 
a  good  project  in  a  district  and  forever 
and  2  days  thereafter,  you  can  cotltinue 
to  attach  projects  to  it  that  are  not!  even 
in  the  area.  One  of  the  best  exatnples 
I  can  point  to  is  one  we  have  in  maho. 
We  have  the  Palisades  project.  yThen 
it  was  authorized,  It  was  authoriz|(d  be- 
cause the  evidence  given  to  the  coltimlt- 
tee  indicated  that  this  was  a  gooq  rec- 
lamation project.  Ever  since  that!  time 
there  has  been  a  decided  effort  in  behalf 
of  certain  people  in  that  area  to  attach 
worthless  projects  to  the  PaUsades 
project.  ' 

All  you  are  doing  by  this  amendment 
Is  extending  the  payout  period  and  vio- 
lating the  contract  which  Congress  [made 
when  they  authorized  these  ofiginal 
projects.  When  the  McNary  Daoti  was 
authorized,  it  was  said,  it  would  con- 
tribute funds  toward  the  paying  Out  of 


the  Bonneville  system,  and  the  revenues 
thereafter  were  to  be  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  This  Is  a  ylcla- 
tion  of  that  contract  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.     ASPINALL.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
for  the  purpose  of  stating  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  this  Is  not  a 
new  principle  as  far  as  reclamation  de- 
velopment Is  concerned;  this  has  been 
done  several  times  heretofore.  It  is  a 
regular  process  as  far  as  basin  accounts 
are  concerned,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement.  When  we  authorized  the 
Foster  Creek  project  and  the  Greater 
Wenatchee  project  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington we  attached  them  to  the  net 
revenues  of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  apparent  opposi- 
tion. Also,  when  we  authorized  the 
Crooked  River  project  and  the  Dalles 
project,  which  are  projects  in  Oregon, 
we  attached  them  to  the  net  revenues 
of  the  Dalles  Dam  project.  These  proj- 
ects have  been  or  are  being  constructed 
with  the  authorized  policy  approved  by 
Congress  that  what  the  irrigators  are  un- 
able to  pay  of  the  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  irrigation  will  be  repaid  from 
net  revenues  from  these  particular  power 
projects.  It  Is  one  of  the  policies  of  the 
reclamation  program,  that  reclamation 
pays  its  ow^n  way.  that  is  the  construc- 
tion costs  allocated  to  Irrigation.  There 
is  the  interest  subsidy,  yes,  but  this  is 
offset  by  the  benefits  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  able  to  get  from  the  reve- 
nues that  flow  from  reclamation  projects 
m  areas  where  there  would  be  but  lim- 
ited. If  any.  contributions  from  such 
areas  to  the  Government,  if  the  reclama- 
tion programs  were  not  in  existence  and 
contributing  to  the  local  and  national 
welfare. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized.  In  connection  with  the  upper 
dlvlrlon  of  the  B.iker  project,  to  construct 
minimum  basic  public  recreation  facilities 
and  to  arrange  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  same  by  an  appropriate  State 
or  local  agency  or  organization.  The  cost 
of  conftructlng  such  facilities  shall  be  non- 
relmbursable  and  nonreturnable  under  the 
reclamation  laws. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  reason- 
able provision  in  the  works  authorized  by 
this  Act  as  he  finds  to  be  required  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  fish  and 
wildlife  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
(48  Stat.  401.  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  661- 
666c,  Inclusive),  and  the  portion  of  the  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  these  purpo^es 
and  to  flood  control,  together  with  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  coets  therefor,  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable and  nonreturnable.  Before  the 
works  are  transferred  to  an  Irrigation  water 
user's  organization  for  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance,    the    organization    shall    have 
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agreed  to  operate  them  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  achieving  the  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits,  and  to  return  the  wcx-ks  to  the 
tJnlted  States  for  care,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance In  tlie  event  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requlremenU  to  achieve  such  bene- 
fits. 

(c)  The  works  authorized  In  this  Act 
shall  be  operated  for  flood  control  In  ac- 
fordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  section  7 
'■fef  tl^e  Flood  Ckjntrol  Act  approved  Septem- 
ber 2|.  1944  (68  SUt.  887) . 

Sae.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  such 
sums  as  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  5,  line  13.  Insert: 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Baker 
Federal  reclamation  project  the  sum  of 
$6,108,000  (February  1062  prtces).  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
In  construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engi- 
neering cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved  herein.  There  are 
also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  ad- 
ditional sums  as  may  be  required  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Madden,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  575  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  upper  division  of  the  Baker 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  730,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  order  of 
last  week,  further  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  this  bill  will  be  postponed 
until  tomorow.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  withdraw  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 
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THE  SPOKANE  VALLEY  PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2008)  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  16,  1959  (73  Stat. 
561,  43  U.S.C.  615a) ,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Spokane  Valley  project. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  3.  2008,  with  Mr. 
Abernethy  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall],  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  involves  another  small'  rec- 
lamation project  which  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  area  it  serves.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  act  pa.ssed  in  1959  to 
authorize  construction  of  the  Spokane 
Valley  project.  Washington. 

Amendment  of  the  1959  act  is  neces- 
sary because  the  Spokane  Valley  proj- 
ect has  been  considerably  modified  since 
it  was  authorized.  The  area  to  be  ir- 
rigated by  the  project  has  been  reduced, 
domestic  water  service  has  been  added 
as  a  principal  project  purpose,  and  the 
cost  of  the  project  has  increased  because 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  due  to  soil 
conditions,  to  use  more  expensive  pipe 
than  was  originally  planned. 

The  Spokane  Valley  project  lands  are 
located  along  the  Spokane  River  just 
east  of  the  city  of  Spokane.  Wash.  Un- 
der the  modified  plan,  7,250  acres  would 
be  served  rather  than  10,290  acres  as 
provided  for  In  the  1959  act.  The  lands 
close  to  Spokane  are  being  subdivided 
more  and  more  into  part-time  farms  and 
rural  homesites  and  this  accoimts  for  the 
need  for  making  municipal  water  serv- 
ice a  project  purpose. 

The  Spokane  Valley  project  works 
consist  primarily  of  an  underground 
pipe  distribution  system  to  replace  a 
gravity  system  which  presently  diverts 
water  from  the  Spokane  River.  The 
existing  gravity  system  is  deterloratmg 
rapidly  and  is  in  danger  of  failure  at  any 
time.  It  has  already  far  outlived  its  life 
expectancy.  It  has  been  determined 
that  the  proposed  system  of  pumping 
from  the  unJergrovmd  reservoir  would 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  area  than 
replacement  of  the  gravity  system. 

Chairman  Waltsr  Rogers  of  the  Irri- 
gation Subcommittee  which  handled  this 
legislation  will  discuss  the  engineering 
and  economic  details  of  the  project  as 
It  has  been  modified  by  S.  2008. 

I  would  like  to  speak  very  briefly  on 
the  reclamation  policies  which  are  in- 
volved. One  of  the  policies  is  the  mat- 
ter of  financial  assistance  to  the  Spokane 
Valley  project  from  power  revenues  of 
the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  a  "run  of 
the  river"  power  development  In  the 
same  general  vicinity.    This  assistance 


goes  only  to  irrigation  development. 
The  amount  allocated  to  munlcipuil  wa- 
ter will,  of  course,  be  repaid  with  interest 
by  the  municipal  water  users. 

The  situation  Is  a  little  different  for 
the  Spokane  Valley  project  than  it  was 
for  the  Baker  project  because,  in  1952, 
Congress  passed  legislation  which  pro- 
vided that  revenues  from  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  project  over  and  above  those  needed 
to  repay  the  power  costs  with  interest 
could  be  used  to  assist  irrigation  devel- 
opment in  the  area.  Congress  has  al- 
ready approved  two  other  projects  that 
are  financially  assisted  by  revenues  of 
the  Chief  Joseph  power  facilities.  They 
are  the  Poster  Creek  project  and  the 
Greater  Wenatchee  project. 

As  I  stated  in  the  debate  on  the  Baker 
prqject.  the  policy  of  assisting  irrigation 
development  from  power  revenues  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  additional  policy 
that  water  users  pay  in  accordance  with 
their  repayment  ability.  Both  of  these 
policies  grew  out  of  passage  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939  which  put 
into  effect  the  multiple-purpose  con- 
cept. It  is  necessary,  in  the  Northwest, 
to  attach  these  small  irrigation  projects 
to  specific  power  facilities  since  there 
has  been  no  basin  account  authorised 
for  Northwest  such  as  presently  exists 
in  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  the 
Missouri  Basin,  and  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin.  It  is  the  committee's  posi- 
tion that  meritorious  and  economically 
justified  projects  in  the  Northwest 
should  not  be  penalized  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  basin  account 
esUblished  for  that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  found  the  Spo- 
kane Valley  project  as  modified  by  this 
legislation  to  be  a  very  meritorious  de- 
velopment which  complies  with  all  poli- 
cies and  procedures  applicable  to  such 
projects.  It  is  one  of  the  better  small 
projects  to  come  before  the  committee, 
file  committee  concluded  the  project  is 
urgently  needed  Isecause  of  the  condition 
of  the  existing  system  and  reconunends 
that  this  amendment  to  the  1959  act  be 
approved. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  miniites. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-three  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorvun.    The  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  188) 

Brewster 
BroznweU 
Buckley 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 


Alford 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Auchlncloes 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Battm 
Blltcb 


Bolton 
Boykin 
Brademas 


Carey 

Celier 

Cbenoweth 

Coad 

Conte 

Co<A 

Cooley 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 


Oooley 

Bvins 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Frasler 

Prledel 

OaUacher 

Oarland 

Oarmati 

OUbert 

Granahan 

Gray 

OrUBn 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 
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BarnMa.Wyo. 

lIlUer.N.T. 

Bh«npard 

Hftiaha 

m*it>»i««ii 

Siort 

HMMTt 

Sllar 

Hirffnift'**  J  ^^ 

Ohio 

Side 

Hoffman,  BCdi 

.  lloirtna 

fBarfr 

Icbanl.lIo. 

Mouldar 

8mltli.Iowa 

Jenzanga 

NedBt 

^>enoe 

Kearaa 

MdMa 

Springer 

KUtmrn 

Onnen 

8taft>r4 

King.  Utah 

Petenon 

Staed 

Klnran 

PhUbln 

Taber 

KltOttat 

PUebw 

Thompaon.La 

Klueayiukt 

Pow«U 

Tt»omba«T 

Kowalakl 

PrlM 

VanZandt 

Latta 

Puclnakl 

Wballey 

LednaU 

Ralna 

Whltten 

lioaer 

Booney 

Wlckerabam 

McSwaen 

Boudabuab 

WUaon,  Calif. 

IfcVey 

Santangelo 

WUaon.  Ind. 

Macdonald 

Saund 

Wlnatcad 

Martin,  MaM. 

OtAXCTtT    ~ 

Tatea 

liaaon 

Sealey-Brown 

Zablocki 

Merrow 

SheUey 

Zelenko 

AcoorcUngly  the  Cmnmittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havins  reaumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Abbrhbtht.  Chairman  of  the  Ccon- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  r^wrted  that  the  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  S.  2008.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called  when  314  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quonim,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

TtA  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  orderly 
development  of  wise  Irrigation  and 
reclamation  projects  in  this  country  has 
been  of  Immeasurable  benefit.  This  is 
a  most  worthwhile  program  which  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion. However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear 
that  we  are  doing  violence  to  the  con- 
cept of  development  through  irrigation 
and  reclamation  programs.  We  have 
had  ample  evidence  that  individuals  who 
are  Interested  in  public  power  programs 
have  at  times  attached  themselves  to 
this  process.  Now  I  fear  we  are  reach- 
ing the  day  when  we  are  receiving  with 
the  label  of  irrigation,  projects  which 
might  better  be  called  community  facili- 
ties matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  at  this  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  program  in  an  im- 
prejudlced  fashion.  My  own  State  is 
not  one  of  the  reclamation  States  and 
because  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
development  of  a  good  program  I  am 
concerned  about  the  things  we  are  doing 
to  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  oppose  any  of 
these  measures  when  they  come  from  a 
committee  consisting  of  individuals  like 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  who  have  worked 
so  long  and  so  diligently  and  so  wisely 
in  this  field.  It  is  not  easy,  either,  when 
I  have  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
arguing  with  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Koran],  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pexly],  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May],  who  certainly 
have  tried  hard  to  convince  me  that  in 
this  case  I  am  wrong. 

What  we  have  here  in  this  bill  is  a 
reduction  of  an  original  project.  The 
original  called  for  10.298  acres  which 
has  been  reduced  now  to  a  total  of  7,250 
acres.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  this  project  has  been 
increased  because  we  have  changed  some 


of  the  requirements  for  pipe  and  lather 
materials  to  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  in  itself  Is  Worth 
mentioning,  I  believe.  It  does  prove 
that  these  programs  which  come  to  us 
as  suggestions  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  are  not  always  as  good  as 
the  sales  pitch  might  indicate.  Sfther 
this  program  now  is  too  expensive  Or  in 
the  original  instance  the  Bureau  had 
miscalculated  on  the  factors  invol\^d  in 
the  construction.  But  this  is  nofe  the 
significant  f-M:tor  that  I  want  to  tjelate 
in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  to  bej  irri- 
gated in  this  instance  is  prlmazaly  a 
residential  and  industrial  area.  The 
population  of  this  area  has  been  ||row- 
ing  at  a  rate  of  20  percent  each  year. 
Some  of  the  portions  of  this  district  as 
originally  established  have  asked  io  be 
released  because  they  found  they  were 
no  longer  in  a  properly  conceived  irri- 
gation district,  but  were  actually  fci  an 
urban  area. 

This  Is  an  industrial  area.  To  those 
who  feel  that  an  irrigation  projQct  is 
primarily  agricultural — and  I  notiele  the 
report  on  this  measure  indicates  that  it 
is  primarily  agricultUFal — I  say  th||t  the 
average  acreage  per  person  or  per  jfam- 
Uy  involved  here  is  about  7  acres.  This 
is  the  size  tract  on  the  average.  You 
will  find  that  this  area  is  heavily  l^opu- 
lated  and  that  many  of  the  plots  Ifi  the 
designated  area  are  as  small  as  on0-half 
acre.  Some  of  these  places  ar^.  of 
course,  occupied  by  people  who  do  part- 
time  farming  or  who  simply  utilise  the 
space  as  a  residential  site.  This  lis  the 
only  direction  in  which  this  fast-grow- 
ing, very  fine  American  city  can  move. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  it  is  mpving 
in  this  direction.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion concerning  that  point,  I  mighjt  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  an 
article  from  the  S];x>kane  Review. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

There  is  an  article  from  the  Spi>kane 
Review  of  Thursday,  July  26,  1962. 
which  iafceadlined  "Spokane  Valle}^  Res- 
idents Name  Incorporation  Ct^iefs." 
This  is  the  second  or  third  articlf|  in  a 
series  of  articles  indicating  that  th^  peo- 
ple of  this  l^okane  Valley  area  are  even 
coi^idering  naming  their  new  to^n.  if 
it  m  developed,  Spokane  Valley.  They 
are  trying  to  establish  here  an  Incor- 
porated city  of  40,000  people  whioji  will 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  cities  ib  the 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  area  that  is 
now  under  consideration  as  a  reolama- 
tlon  and  irrigation  project.  ThiQ  is  a 
populous  area.  It  is  an  urban  area 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  more  u|rban- 
Ized.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  again  I  thlAlc  this 
bill  might  more  properly  be  considered  as 
a  community  facilities  bill  than  aSt  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  project. 

Now,  to  go  on  to  another  [>oint  ivhich 
is  involved  here,  and  we  had  the  same 
issue  in  relation  to  the  project  on  which 
we  Just  concluded  debate,  there  Is  the 
matter  of  using  funds  from  P^deral 
power  projects  to  pay  for  irrigation  costs 
which  cannot  be  covered  through   the 


production,  through  the  earning  of 
money,  on  the  actual  irrigated  acres. 
True,  there  is  precedent.  Certainly,  we 
have  precedent  for  using  power  funds 
for  irrigation  projects,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  there  should  be  some 
relationship  between  power  projects  and 
the  area  to  be  served  by  irrigation  or 
reclamation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  bill  we  Just  con- 
sidered we  intend  to  use  river  water  for 
an  irrigation  system.  There  is  a  broad 
development  through  controlling  and 
through  damming  of  the  river. 

In  this  Sixjkane  Valley  project  we  pro- 
pose to  take  funds  from  the  Chief  Joseph 
power  facilities  to  help  pay  the  irrigation 
costs,  but  we  are  not  taking  one  drop  of 
water  from  that  river  or  its  tributaries  to 
irrigate  this  land.  The  water  which  will 
be  utilized  in  this  project,  unless  I  have 
been  completely  misled,  is  water  which 
will  be  pumped  from  the  ground  from 
wells  and  from  underground  reservoirs, 
if  you  want  to  call  them  that.  This  is 
the  water  which  will  be  utilized.  It  is 
not  in  connection  with  a  flood  control 
project  or  a  power  project.  But  we  con- 
sider that  we  can  tie  them  together 
through  this  kind  of  a  relationship:  This 
area  is  dra  ned  by  tributaries  which  flow 
into  the  main  stream  and  which  have 
been  dammed  for  power  development  and 
so  on.  We  can  tie  them  together.  This 
makes  a  relevant  tieup  which  excuses 
the  charges  of  irrigation  cost  to  the  Chief 
Joseph  Dam. 

I  do  not  know  but  what  we  are  actually 
perhaps  seriously  injuring  the  people 
who  are  going  to  live  In  this  area.  If 
the  population  growth  continues.  If  the 
urbanization  continues,  we  may  very 
soon,  if  this  bill  is  adopted,  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  want  to  develop  resi- 
dences and  industries  in  this  area  but 
l>ecause  we  have  an  irrigation  cost  en- 
cumbering the  property  it  will  be  Im- 
possible to  make  a  proper  and  desirable 
use  of  the  land. 

Because  of  these  and  other  factors  I 
do  not  think  this  is  a  good  irrigation  aiul 
reclamation  project.  I  do  not  think  thia 
bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  a?ain.  let 
me  say  that  before  we  obligate  the  tax- 
payers for  this  additional  expenditure, 
we  must  consider  where  we  stand  finan- 
cially today. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Economic  Trend 
Line  Studies  points  out  that  the  Na- 
tion's net  indebtedness  is  about  $1  tril- 
lion at  this  time. 

It  has  taken  186  years  to  build  up  the 
first  trillion  dollars  of  indebtedness,  and 
most  of  it  has  been  accumulated  by  the 
extravagance  with  which  we  have  treated 
ourselves  since  1930.  The  volume  of  debt 
is  Ave  times  larger  today  than  in  1929. 

But  we  will  not  need  another  186  years 
to  accumulate  the  second  trillion. 
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At  the  iiresent  rate  of  Inereaae,  an 
average  of  $50  billion  for  the  last  4  years. 
we  will  make  that  second  trfUlon  In  20 
years,  not  186. 

Twice  this  year  we  have  raised  the  debt 
ceiling. 

The  Oovemment's  financial  affairs  are 
discussed  In  terms  that  defy  comprehen- 
sion. 

What  American  can  tell  us  what  $1 
trillion  would  buy?  What  has  it  bought 
for  us  as  we  accumulated  this  terrific 
debt?  The  answer  is  Inflation,  economic 
uncertainty,  inability  to  compete  with 
other  nations,  and  the  stagnation  of  our 
business  life. 

We  are  spending  117.690  every  minute 
that  I  speak  on  interest  on  this  debt.  We 
have  burdened  every  newborn  baby  with 
$6,642  in  debt. 

Can  we  afford  to  authorize  any  addi- 
tional exi>endlture8,  or  Is  it  time  to  call 
a  halt? 

Kir.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  englneerinf  and  ecotxnnie 
aspects  of  the  Spokane  Valley  project 
in  the  State  of  Washington  as  modified 
by  the  legislation  we  have  under  con- 
sideration today.  As  Chairman  Asphiall 
stated,  the  project  was  authorized  in  1959 
but  it  has  been  necessary  to  redesign  the 
works  to  meet  present  conditions.  Pol- 
lowing  authorization,  some  of  the  land- 
owners withdrew  from  the  irrigation 
district,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  acre- 
age to  be  served.  At  the  same  time,  the 
need  for  municipal  water  service  to  the 
area  became  apparent.  The  increase  in 
cost  is  due  primarily  to  substitution  of 
more  expensive  pipe  as  a  result  of  recent 
experience  with  soil  conditions  similar  to 
those  encountered  In  the  Spokane  Valley 
project  area.  A  new  district  has  been 
formed  embracing  the  7.250  acres  which 
the  modified  project  would  serve. 

The  project  water  supply  of  about 
18.420  acre-feet  annually  would  be 
pum[>ed  from  the  ground  water  aquifer 
into  10  separate  systems  each  consisting 
of  one  or  more  wells,  multiple  pumping 
units,  and  a  tank  reservoir.  The  munlc- 
il>al  water  would  be  distributed  through 
separate  systems  by  ti^iplng  the  main 
supply  line  at  controlled  points.  These 
separate  systems  for  mimicipal  water 
distribution  are  not  part  of  the  project 
plan  and  would  be  provided  by  the  mu- 
nicipal water  users. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
facilities  under  the  modified  plan  is 
$7,173,000  of  which  $6,141,000  is  allo- 
cated to  irrigation  and  $1,037,000  Is  al- 
located to  municipal  water  supply.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  project  would  be  repaid, 
including  interest  on  that  part  allocated 
to  municipal  water  supply. 

Repayment  studies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  indicate  that  the  irrigation 
and  municipal  water  users  could  repay 
$5,963,000  or  82  percent  of  the  total  proj- 
ect cost  in  a  period  of  50  years.  If  the 
irrigation  water  users  are  only  required 
to  pay  for  40  years,  the  amount  would 
be  reduced  to  about  $3  million.  TheSeo- 
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retary  of  the  Interior  has  the  authority 
tmder  general  reclamation  law  to  work 
out  the  repayment  arrangements  with 
the  water  users.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  recommended  a  50 -year  re- 
pc.jrment  period.  That  part  of  the  Irri- 
gation cost  which  is  not  repaid  by  the 
irrigation  and  municipal  water  users 
would  be  repaid  from  power  revenues 
of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
Spokane  Valley  project  Is  one  of  the 
best  which  the  committee  has  consid- 
ered. The  economic  studies  of  the  Bu- 
reau Indicate  that  the  benefits  of  the 
modified  plan  of  development  would  ex- 
ceed the  cost  in  a  ratio  of  3.89  to  1 
over  a  100-year  period  of  analysis. 

Location  of  the  project  lands  In  re- 
lation to  the  city  of  Spokane  has  a  very 
strong  influence  on  the  agricultural 
eoon(xny  which  has  developed  in  the 
area.  The  areas  that  are  furthest  from 
the  city  are  utilized  primarily  for  full- 
time  farming  operations.  Those  close  to 
Spokane  are  xAore  highly  subdivided  in 
part-time  farms  and  rural  homesltes. 
About  20  percent  of  the  irrigable  land 
is  now  devoted  to  fruit  and  truck  crop 
production  and  the  amount  of  land  de- 
voted to  these  crops  is  expected  to  In- 
crease. The  land  presently  in  alfalfa, 
small  grain,  and  pasture  will  continually 
decrease.  The  principal  agricultural 
use  of  the  lands  in  the  urban  areas  is  for 
gardens  and  berries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  this  legislation  and  gave  to 
it  a  great  deal  of  study  and  considera- 
tion. The  subcommittee  concluded  that 
the  project  as  modified  by  S.  2008  was 
physically  and  economically  sound  and 
that  it  meets  all  the  usual  requirements 
for  authorization  and  construction.  The 
legislation  is  before  the  House  today 
with  a  favorable  recommendation  from 
both  the  Subcommittee  and  the  Pull 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  HoramI. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  au- 
thor of  the  House  bill  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  committee  for  being  so  patient 
with  me  during  the  years  we  have  con- 
sidered the  rehabilitation  of  the  Spokane 
Valley.  My  interest  in  the  valley  which 
extends  east  from  Spokane  to  the  Idaho 
boundary  has  extended  over  12  years. 
This  valley  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury naturally  became  the  garden  sup- 
ply area  of  that  great  hub  of  what  we 
call  the  Inland  Empire.  Many  small  ir- 
rigation projects  have  been  established 
In  this  area.  Water  of  the  Spokane 
River  is  carried  to  these  project  lands 
by  wooden  flumes  or  concrete  ditches 
from  a  point  in  nearby  Idaho. 

Through  the  years,  these  projects  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  that  many  are 
in  a  state  of  collapse.  Those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  projects  have  been  hard 
put  to  keep  them  in  operating  condition. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the  pres- 
ent facilities  will  have  to  be  rehabili- 
tated to  Insure  a  continued  water  sup- 
ply to  grow  the  crops  consimied  in 
nearby  Spokane. 


We  were  successful  3  yean  aco  In  let- 
ting a  bill  throu^  which  provided  for 
this  rehabilitation.  This  bin  encom- 
passed 10.290  acres  stretching  from  the 
eastern  Spokane  city  limits  to  the  Idaho- 
Washington  boundary.  Eleven  water 
users  in  Idaho  were  included  in  the  proj- 
e((t7wBut  the  people  of  the  area  near 
S^kane.  within  a  3-mile  area  from  the 
city  limits  out  to  where  the  present  proj- 
ect begins  elected  to  withdraw  for  various 
reasons.  Consequently,  this  bill  amends 
the  bill  originally  passed  in  19a9.  As  I 
have  previously  stated  this  project  is 
very  badly  needed.  It  is  true  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  project  acre- 
age is  composed  of  small  imits.  Through 
the  years  several  of  the  larger  tracts 
have  been  broken  up  and  subdivided  into 
smaller  imlts. 

There  are  some  small  part-time  farms. 

Mr.  ASPINATJ.  Mr.  Chairman*  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPINAT.T.  This  is  nothing  new 
in  reclamation  programs. 

Mr.  HORAN.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Ctdorado  now  speaking  comes  from  an 
area  where  the  average  farm  is  a  7-acre 
farm  and  for  40  some  years  this  area 
has  received  benefits  from  a  reclamation 
project. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  do  iMt  think  either  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  or  I  can 
change  the  direction  in  which  we  find 
our  society  moving.  We  find  our  metro- 
politan areas  growing  and.  naturally,  we 
find  more  subdividing  in  what  has  be- 
come to  be  known  as  bedroom  areas  sur- 
rounding our  metropolitan  areas.  But 
this  project  begins  4  miles  from  the  dty 
limits  of  Spokane  and  It  nms  to  the 
Idaho  boundary.  Approximately  33  per- 
cent of  the  project  Is  in  small  acre- 
ages such  as  the  gentleman  mentioned. 
They  provide  a  lot  of  their  own  table 
fare  by  living  on  these  small  acreages. 
There  are  several  farms  of  better  than 
40  acres  near  the  Idaho  boundary.  I 
want  to  remind  you  this  is  not  a  new 
project.  This  is  a  project  of  rehabili- 
tation of  many  old  projects.  It  is  con- 
sonant with  all  of  the  laws  that  this  body 
has  passed  and  follows  such  laws  to  take 
care  of  the  problems  that  arise  from  time 
to  time  which  affect  our  reclamation 
laws.  It  is  completely  legal  and  Justified 
as  a  reclamation  project  In  every  respect 
As  my  colleague  from  Texas  has  pointed 
out  to  you.  the  costs  of  this  project  have 
increased  since  It  was  originally  author- 
ized in  1959,  to  meet  the  changes  In  the 
en^neering  designs.  The  costs  were  in- 
creased to  provide  for  the  installation  of 
piping  more  conducive  to  the  project's 
engineering  features.  This,  of  course, 
will  eliminate  future  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  which  would  have  re- 
sulted under  the  frst  project  plan. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  before  you 
which  provides  tor  municipal  or  indus- 
trial development.  It  merely  makes  pos- 
sible the  supply  of  water.  Then,  if  any 
community  wants  to  organize  to  have 
their  own  water  supply,  they  would  have 
to  provide  the  chlorination  and  the  dis- 
tribution system  and  so  forth.  So  this 
is  a  rehabilitation-reclamation  project 
before  you  at  this  time. 
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1ST.  ROGERS  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  point 
this  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, and  I  am  sure  he  knows  it  be- 
cause he  has  worked  very  hard  on  this 
project  and  the  gentleman  has  been  most 
helpful  to  the  committee,  it  is  antici- 
pated as  time  moves  along  that  more  of 
this  water  will  be  allocated  for  municipal 
use.  It  must  be  remembered  by  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
water  which  goes  for  municipal  use  car- 
ries an  interest  rate.  An  interest  rate 
is  paid  on  it  so  the  more  that  is  used  for 
municipal  use.  the  greater  the  payout 
will  be  on  the  project. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Yes.  and  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  that  that  sort  of  use  of 
reclamation  water  should  carry  an  in- 
terest rate  and  be  repaid  in  that  form. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  the  longtime  argument  and 
to  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
here,  and  I  share  the  concern  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  with  regard  to 
the  i^ricultiural  surpluses  that  we  have. 
But.  I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  far  from  increasing  the  siir- 
plus  of  any  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  extent  of  458  acres 
presently  in  dry  land,  this  bill  actually 
would  reduce  the  troublesome  surpluses 
that  confront  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Apples  could  be  grown  to  perfection 
in  the  Spokane  Valley,  and  a  good  share 
of  the  production  out  there  if  water  is 
put  on  this  land  will  be  small  crops.  I 
should  foUow  this  up  by  saying  that  if 
water  is  put  on  tliis  land  it  will  no  longer 
produce  wheat.  I  can  assure  you  of  that 
because  of  its  proximity  to  a  very  fine 
fruit  and  berry  market  in  the  Spokane 
area.  There  will  be  alfalfa,  of  course, 
for  there  is  a  good  deal  of  livestock 
produced  there  in  tbe  Spokane  Valley  for 

local  consumption.  There  is  small  grain, 
but  that  will  be  fed  locally.  There  will 
be  pastures  for  dairy  herds  which  we 
have  in  the  Spokane  Valley,  and  row 
crops  have  been  grown  there  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  That  is  nothing 
new. 

So  I  appeal  to  you  that  this  project 
that  we  are  considering  now  does  not  In 
any  way  further  embarrass  the  problem 
that  we  in  this  Congress  have  regarding 
surplus  crops.  I  consider  this  a  good 
bill,  and  its  cost-benefit  ratio  over  a 
hvmdred-year  period  is  3.89  to  1;  and  the 
direct  benefits  are  1.2  to  1.  I  believe  it 
proves  the  feasibility  of  this  project  and 
I  urge  the  House  to  accept  this  bill  be- 
fore us  which  is  fully  justified,  economi- 
cally sound,  and  vitally  needed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man frcxn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor]. 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  all  of  the  glowing  tributes 
to  this  project  that  have  been  given  by 
some  of  the  Members,  I  have  to  shake 
myself  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
project  they  are  talking  about  is  the  one 
I  heard  about  in  the  committee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  we  ar*|  con- 
sidering today— S.  2008 — would  Wnend 
the  authorization  for  the  Spokane  Valley 
project.  Washington,  contained  in  i»ublic 
Law  82-276,  approved  September  16, 
1959,  by,  first,  reducing  the  irrigable 
acreage  to  be  served  by  the  project; 
second,  providing  :'or  domestic  [water 
service;  Uiird,  decreasing  the  repayment 
period  fr(Hn  50  years  to  40  years:  and, 
fourth,  increasing  the  estimate^SJ  cost 
from  $5,100,000  to  $7,232,000. 

The  1959  authorization  provided  for 
the  irrigation  of  10.290  acres  of  land  at 
a  cost  of  $5,100,000.  This  was  to  be  ac- 
complished by  substituting  a  closeij-pipe 
pressure  system  to  apply  water  obftained 
by  pumping  from  ground  weljs  by 
sprinklers  for  the  existing  privately 
owned  Spokane  River  gravity  ditprsion 
system  which  is  in  a  state  of  dislfepair. 
Following  that  action,  a  number  of  the 
project  land  owners  withdrew  from  the 
sponsoring  organization  with  a  resulting 
reduction  of  project  area  to  7,250  acres. 
In  addition,  an  Interest  in  securing 
domestic  water  supplies  arose.  The  re- 
design of  the  project  resulted  In  |in  in- 
crease in  its  cost  to  $7,232,000,  of  which 
$6,141,000  is  allocated  to  irrigatioh.  and 
$1,091,000  is  allocated  to  domestic  water 
supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  background  cf  this 
project  is  fraught  with  errors  arw  mis- 
xmderstandings.  Many  of  the  prospec- 
tive beneficiaries  did  not  wati|t  the 
project  after  it  was  authorized.  The  en- 
gineering designs  have  now  beenj  dras- 
tically revised.  It  is  obvious  that|  many 
people  do  not  understand  what  is  in- 
volved here. 

The  area  of  improvement  lies  ju^t  east 
of  the  city  of  Spokane,  Wash.  It  is  un- 
dergoing a  transition  from  rm-al  farm- 
ing to  residential  suburbs.  Oyer  50 
percent  of  the  ownerships  contain  less 
than  1  acre  and  75  percent  contain  less 
than  2Mj  acres.  This  trend  towa>xl  use 
of  the  land  for  homes  rather  than  for 
farms  will  continue  and  acciflerate. 
The  existing  private  irrigation  wotks  di- 
verting water  from  the  Spokane  River 
cannot  continue  to  serve  present  needs 
and  adjustments  are  inevitable  ^s  fur- 
ther changes  in  land  use  occur,  The 
need  is  not  to  establish  or  reaQue  an 
agricultural  economy,  as  contemplated 

by  the  reclamation  laws,  but  to  provide 
adequate  domestic  water  suppMes  for 
suburban  homes  where  part-timei  farm- 
ing is  an  avocation— not  a  vocatalon — of 
the  owners.  Over  the  next  generation 
even  the  present  part-time  farming  will 
be  abandoned  if  experience  iili  other 
areas  is  any  indication  of  what  DaPP^i^ 
to  such  lands  as  cities  expand,  iven  if 
this  land  were  to  continue  to  be  culti- 
vated, it  is  not  desirable  and  productive 
soil,  but  is  class  3  and  4  lands  abd  not 
particularly  well  suited  for  irrigation. 

The  problem  in  this  suburban  Sbokane 
area  then  is  not  one  of  agricultural  and 
rural  development;  but  rather  one  of 
domestic,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
lU'ban  development.  As  such  it  is  not 
a  situation  well  adapted  for  coi|rection 
by  the  customary  Bureau  of  Rijclama- 
tion  water  resources  development  type 
of  projects.  With  respect  to  sueh  agri- 
cultural assistance  as  may  be  justified, 
it  would  fall  within  the  purview!  of  the 


Farmers  Home  Administration's  soil  and 
water  conservation  loan  program.  Un- 
der this  program,  within  which  category 
the  Spokane  project  would  have  to  be 
placed  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  any  area  outside  the  17  western 
reclamation  States,  loans  are  subject  to 
interest  charges  of  4 '72  to  5  percent.  In 
the  case  of  the  Sp>okane  project  as  con- 
templated in  this  legislation,  85  percent 
of  the  Federal  investment  would  bear 
no  interest  and  15  percent  would  bear 
interest  at  2^^  percent. 

The  Spokane  project  is  not  needed. 
nor  would  it  contribute  anything  to  the 
development  of  the  West  and.  therefore, 
should  not  be  favored  with  Government 
largess  in  Interest-free  investment  as 
well  as  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
subsidy,  not  available  to  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

Not  only  has  the  cost  of  this  project 
increased  by  more  than  40  percent — from 
$5,100,000  to  $7,232,000 — since  1959  when 
the  previous  plan  was  authorized,  but  its 
burden  on  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion power  revenues,  particularly  as  a 
result  of  the  committee  amendment  re- 
ducing the  length  of  the  repayment 
period  from  50  years  to  40  years,  has  in-  / 
creased  451  percent — from  $700,000  to 
$3,160,000.  Furthermore,  this  increase 
in  assignment  of  costs  is  being  made 
during  the  very  time  when  Bonneville 
Power  Administration's  annual  deficits 
increased  from  $6  million  a  year  to  $18 
million  a  year  and  with  even  greater 
deficits  in  sight  as  new,  higher  cost,  hy- 
droelectric projects  come  into  op>eration. 

In  the  light  of  these  significant  devel- 
opments, it  is  remarkable  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  been  able  to 
develop  a  benefit  cost  ratio  of  3.89  to  1 
for  this  project.  During  the  hearings 
on    S.    2008,    it    was    brought    out    that 

the  ratio  of  the  Bureau's  estimate  of 
the  water  users  ability  to  repay  com- 
pared to  costs  of  the  project  would  be 
something  like  0.5  to  1.  E^vidently  then 
some  seven-eighths  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  estimate  of  "benefits" 
must  accrue  to  someone  other  than  the 
water  users.  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
these  elusive  beneficiaries.  Certainly, 
they  are  not  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  also  not  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration's  power  customers 
who  someday  may  have  to  bear  these 
costs  in  increased  rates.  The  only  bene- 
ficiary I  have  been  able  to  find  is  the 
Bureau's  voracious  appetite  to  build  re- 
gardless of  cost,  econpmics.  or  financial 
feasibility.  It  is  not  within  the  lexicon  of 
reaiion  to  explain  how  a  project  where 
the  sole  beneficiaries  are  able  to  pay 
only  half  the  costs  can  have  benefits  of 
eight  times  that  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that 
my  colleagues  read  the  editorial  in  the 
July  5.  1962,  Engineering  News  Record 
which  emphasizes  the  liberties  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  taking  these 
days  in  tampering  with  basic  engineering 
and  economics  standards  and  in  creating 
convenient  criteria  by  flat.  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
Stacking  the  Economic  Dsck 

It  may  be  wlsMul  thinking  on  the  part  of 
Interior  Secretary  Ste»?art  Udall  to  lump  fcU 
opposition  to  the  aomlnlBtratlon'a  water  r«- 
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sourcM  planning  MU  into  two  groups.  Statas' 
Tighten  and  industrial  poUuten  (KNB  June 
28.  p.  31).  It  may  be  a  reluctance  to  ac- 
knowledge exlBtence  of  a  third,  harder-to- 
answer  group,  those  not  opposed  to  Fsderal 
spending  In  Itself,  but  only  to  the  degree  of 
economic  soundness  (or  unsoundness)  wltb 
which  some  of  the  spending  Is  dons. 

Officials  can  force  the  role  of  the  opposi- 
tion on  industrlsl  pclluters  without  too 
much  troublR.  even  on  those  with  hardship 
ca:>cs.  And  they  can  chaUenge  States'  rlght- 
ers  on  philosophical  grounds  without  em- 
b.-irrassment.  But  can  they  refute  the  ac- 
cusation that  tbey  are  stacking  the  deck 
economically  ? 

Federal  agencies  for  years  have  used  artifi- 
cial and  arbitrary  Interest  rates  and  taxes  to 
make  proposod  Federal  water  resource  de- 
velopments look  like  better  bargains  than 
they  actually  are.  before  1958,  Ooverimient 
agencies  Ignored  taxes  and  Interest  altogether 
In  estimating  the  benefit -cost  ratio  of  pro- 
posed works.  From  1063  untu  this  year,  they 
flirured  an  interest  rats  of  SVi  percent,  whlcli 
bore  no  relaUon  to  what  the  Oovemment 
actually  pays  for  long-term  money  (over  4 
percent  at  the  beginning  of  this  year ) .  Now 
a  new  directive  (Issued  in  May)  calls  for  a 
current  Intemst  rate  to  be  used,  but  stipu- 
lates that  no  taxes  or  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  will  be  Included. 

But  tntereiit  and  taxes  are  really  small 
potatoes.  Eo9nomie  life  of  a  project  is  the 
thing.  The  May  directive  anows  up  to  100 
years,  and  nobody  wUl  be  settling  for  leas. 
Projects  that  couldn't  quite  squeak  by  with 
an  assumed  economic  life  of  SO  years — form- 
erly used  for  most  water  Jobs — now  have  be- 
come trresisilble  bargains  by  the  simple 
stroke  of  an  ifxecutlre  pen. 

One-hundred-ycsr  project  life  Is  defend- 
able.  even  though  many  responsible  people 
consider  it  unrealistic.  Perhaps  most  Oov- 
emment methods  of  analysis  are  sound  and 
defendable.  But  the  record  of  arbitrary 
tampering  with  engineering  and  economic 
standards  etxns  for  Oovemment  a  deep 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  many  people. 

Until  the  Federal  Oovemment  firmly 
establtahes  a  policy  applying  realistic  en- 
gineering and  eoonoonlc  crtterla,  Inst— rt  of 
creating  oonvenient  criteria  by  flat,  llr. 
Udall  and  all  Oovemment  spenders  wUl  de- 
servedly encounter  responsible  opposition 
from  people  wbo  question  whether  Federal 
agencies  spend  tax  money  wisely. 

Another  of  the  devious  gadgets  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  nnoke  projects  like  Spokane 
Valley  appear  Justlfled  is  to  attach  its 
payout  requirements  to  a  power  project 
with  which  It  has  no  phjrslcal,  aoclologl- 
cal,  financial  or  economic  relationship. 
In  this  case,  tbe  payout  is  tied  to  the 
unrelated  Corps  of  Engineers  Cliief 
Joseph  Dam  powerplant. 

The  Chief  Joseph  power  project  is  not 
even  paying  its  own  way.  It  already 
has  two  leeches  around  its  neck,  the 
Poster  Creiik  and  the  Greater  Wenat- 
chee  Irrigation  projects,  which  are  de- 
pendent for  payout  on  its  power  reve- 
nues. Moreover,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  ret^lonal  solicitor  in  Portland 
has  written  an  opinion  that  power  reve- 
nues of  the  Chief  Joseph  project  will  not 
be  applied  to  repayment  of  the  irriga- 
tion investment  cost  in  the  Foster  Creek 
and  Oreatcr  Wenatchee  projects,  be- 
yond the  water  users  ability  to  repay, 
until  after  repayment  of  the  Chief  Jo- 
seph project's  commercial  power  invest- 
ment. No  one  can  predict  when  this 
will  be  In  view  of  Bonneville's  growing 
annual  deflcits.  When  thia  point  is 
reached  at  some  far  distant  date  in  ttie 


future,  any  surplus  ix>wer  revenues  will 
first  have  to  be  used  to  pay  the  aadgned 
irrigation  costs  of  the  Foster  Creek  and 
Greater  Wenatchee  projects.  Only 
after  that  hits  been  done  would  any  sur- 
plus power  revenues  be  available  from 
Chief  Joseph  to  assist  the  Spokane  Val- 
ley project  payout.  To  undertake  a 
project  on  such  a  nebulous  financial 
base  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsi- 
bility. It  would  be  better  then  to  make 
a  grant,  or  outright  contribution  to  the 
project,  which  is  actually  what  it  wiU 
become,  rather  than  to  camouflage  the 
proposal  with  a  false  cloak  of  fiscal  re- 
spectability. 

My  friends  and  colleagues,  ttiis  is  no 
time  to  start  a  new  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram— particularly  for  development  of 
suburban  water  supply  systems.  It  is 
also  no  time  to  expand  the  scope  of 
Reclamation's  basic  reqx>nsibilities.  If 
that  agency  now  starts  devising  projects 
for  domestic  water  supply  for  the  sub- 
urbs of  our  western  cities,  we  are  going 
to  run  out  of  Federal  hydropower  proj- 
ects out  there  upon  which  to  tie  them. 
The  next  thing  we  will  see  is  a  proposal 
to  use  surplus  TVA  power  revenues  or 
revenues  from  corps  projects  to  subsi- 
dize water  supply  systems  in  these  and 
other  States.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion or  other  bureaucrats  could  dress  up 
such  a  proposal  so  that  It  would  look 
Just  as  plausible  as  this  one.  We  have 
got  to  draw  the  line  somewhere.  There 
is  no  better  time  than  now. 

romrs  asorrr  spokams  rmormct 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  summarize,  may  I 
reiterate  the  following  points: 

First.  Not  an  agricultural  problem. 
Area  going  through  a  transition  from 
rural  to  suburban,  with  homeowners 
farming  a  few  acres  as  an  avocation. 

Second.  Pumping  from  ground  water 
not  a  project  normally  considered  within 
reclamation  law.  Furthermore,  only  a 
question  of  time  before  facility  would  be 
substantially  a  domestic  water  supply 
system  rather  than  an  irrigation  project. 

Third.  Lands  are  all  class  3  and  4;  not 
attractive  for  irrigation  farming. 

Fourth.  No  assurance  that  project  will 
be  built  even  if  authorized  since  land- 
owners not  under  contract  and  at  least 
some  not  interested  in  project. 

Fifth.  Committee  amendment  reduc- 
ing repayment  period  from  50  years  to 
40  years  increases  annual  load  on  BPA 
fina^nriai     system     from     $1,270,000     to 

$3,160,000  even  though  Bonneville  is  now 
losing  $17  million  per  year  and  expects 
annual  deficits  to  increase  as  new  higher 
cost  hydro  generating  projects  come  in. 

Sixth.  No  relationship  between  this 
proposal  and  Chief  Joseph  Dam.  This  is 
not  even  an  integrated  feature  of  any 
basin  development  but  a  localized  facil- 
ity. It  could  just  as  well  be  tied  to  TVA 
power  revenues — and  why  not? 

Seventh.  If  project  has  a  3.89  benefit- 
cost  ratio,  as  clsUmed,  then  there  is  no 
reason  why  taxpayers  should  provide  In- 
terest-free funds  as  well  as  the  subsidy 
from  BPA  revenues. 

Eighth.  This  is  a  typical  water  facil- 
ities project  for  which  loans  are  avail- 
able under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration soil  and  water  conservation 
program.    Farmers  outside  tbe  17  West- 


em  States  must  use  this  iirogram  to  get 
Federal  loans  for  facilities  of  the  tjpe 
pn^oaed  for  the  Spokane  project,  and 
then  they  must  pay  4V^  to  5  percent  in- 
terest. The  Spokane  project  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
West  and  these  people  shotild  not  get 
special  favors  from  the  Qovenmient  not 
available  to  people  in  other  States. 

Ninth.  Insofar  as  overall  e«>nomy  of 
United  States  is  concerned  this  project 
would  contribute  little  per  dollar  of  in- 
vestment and  less  than  almost  any  other 
conceivable  suburban  enterprise.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  bailing  out  the  water  supply 
for  this  community  and  there  is  no 
unanimity  among  its  residents  that  ac- 
complishment of  the  proposal  is  easenUal 
or  desirable  to  its  future  prograi^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation must  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue its  attempts  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  such  parodies.  The 
Spokane  Valley  boondoggle  should  be  re- 
jected for  what  it  is.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Jom  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SAYIX>R.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  To  clarify 
one  point  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
misunderstanding  about  the  Increase  in 
cost.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  increase  In 
cost  was  brought  about  by  tbe  incnmBe 
in  the  cost  of  the  pipe  necessary  for  uae 
in  this  project,  and  that  was  doe  to  the 
fact  that  on  several  occasions  out  there^  - 
it  was  dlaoovered  that  steel  pii>e  put  in- 
to that  ground  would  corrode  and  woold 
not  trald,  80  they  had  to  wrap  it  right 
and  they  htul  to  treat  the  pipe,  all  of 
which  accounted  for  the  additional  cost? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments, but  they  increased  all  ot  them. 
They  have  a  different  tjpe  of  pipe  out 
there  and.  as  the  gentleman  will  recall, 
we  had  to  go  Into  this  with  regard  to  an- 
otber  psirt  of  the  same  project. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Texas.  And  It  was 
determined  even  though  they  made  tests 
of  tbe  soil  it  was  not  possible  to  tell  hofw 
far  these  teats  would  oontroL  In  other 
words,  you  might  bave  oertsdn  proper- 
ties in  the  ground  Just  a  few  feet  or  a 
few  miles  from  an  area  that  would  cor- 
rode the  pipe. 

Mr.  SAYXOR.    That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  g«itle- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rocmsl  have  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee as  an  original  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  September  16.  1B58  (73  SUt.  561. 
43  0.S.C.  615e).  be  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  By  substituting  in  section  1  thereof 
the  words  "seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty"  for  the  words  "ten  thousand  three 
hundred"  and  by  Inserting  ttia  wonts  "and 
for  dcnMstlc,  municipal,  and  industrial  uses" 
after  the  words  "the  StaU  of  Idaho"  in  this 
action. 
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(b)  By  amending  section  2  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  constructing,  operating,  and 
inf|tTit»it%i»tg  the  BpcikMJsib  Valley  project, 
tbe  Secretary  Btaall  be  governed  by  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902, 
32  Stat.  888,  and  acta  amendatory  thereof 
or  supplementary  thereto),  except  that  (1) 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  allo- 
cation to  domestic,  municipal,  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  shall  be  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
construction  is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
ccnnputed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations  whch  are  neither 
due  nca:  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  issue;  and  (2y  the  re- 
maining cost  of  the  project  beyond  the 
amount  to  be  reimbivsed  or  returned  by  the 
water  users  sliall  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  item  (c)  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jiily  27,  1054  (68  Stat. 
668),  and  power  and  energy  req\ilred  for 
irrigation  piuiping  for  the  Spokane  Valley 
project  shall  be  made  available  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  therein.  The  amoimt 
to  be  repaid  by  the  irrigators  shall  be  col- 
lected by  the  contracting  entity  through 
annual  assessments  based  upon  combination 
turnout  and  acreagCL  charges  and  through 
the  use  of  such  other  methods  as  it  and 
the  Secretary  may  agree  upon." 

(c)  By  deleting  frcon  section  3  thereof  the 
figure  "as.lOO.OOO"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$7,232,000". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  16, 
1959  (73  Stat.  561;  43  U.S.C.  615s) .  relat- 
ing to  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Spokane  Valley 
project." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  Uie  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Bfr.  Abeknetht,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (S.  2008)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  16,  1959  (73  Stat.  561,  43 
U.S.C.  615a),  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Spokane  Valley  project,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  733,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPRAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OL8E3f.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  House  of  last  Thursday, 


further  consideration  of  the  bill  leiU  be 
postponed  imtil  tomorrow.  ! 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Accord- 
ance with  that  order  I  withdr«w  my 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

AMENDING  THE  ACJT  OF  JUtY  15. 
1955.  RELATING  TO  THE  COI^SER- 
VATION  OP  ANTHRACITE  COAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hofise  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  coa^idera- 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4094)  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  15,  1955.  relating  to  the 
conservation  of  anthracite  coal  reipurces. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolve^  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4094.  with  Mr. 
i  Lane  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrat  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  wit^. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chailjman,  I 
jield  4  minutes  to  the  Chairmaai  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

ASPINALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairmtln.  this 
bill  was  very  well  explained  in  t(he  de- 
bate on  the  rule.  The  gentlemah  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fenton]  stated  his 
position  very  clearly.  I  understal&d  that 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  and  so  far 
as  I  know  that  will  take  care  of  fhe  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

This  bill  would  fulfill  the  ma j oil  objec- 
tives of  the  Congress  when  it  approved 
the  Anthracite  Conservation  Act  bf  July 
15,  1955,  which  stated  among  Its  pur- 
poses the  prevention  of  injuries  «nd  loss 
of  life  and  the  preservation  of  puplic  and 
private  property. 

There  is  no  authorization  foof  addi- 
tional money  over  and  above  thai  which 
was  authorized  by  the  1955  act. 

The  act  of  July  15,  1955.  Public  Law 
162.  84th  Congress,  established  the  con- 
gressional policy  of  providing  for  the  con- 
trol and  drainage  of  water  in  anthracite 
mines  in  order  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources, promote  the  national  security. 
prevent  injuries  and  loss  of  life,  tpd  pre- 
serve public  and  private  property. 

Under  that  act,  the  Secretarjj  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  make  flriancial 
contributions  up  to  a  maximum  total  of 
$8.5  million  with  equal  matching  funds 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  control  and  drain- 
age of  water  which  would  otherwise 
cause  the  flooding  of  anthracite  epal  for- 
mations. 

In  the  report  of  our  committee  pn  H.R. 
7066.  84th  Congress  (Rept.  No.  IPST.  1st 
sess.) .  it  was  stated  that — 

The  program  will  Include  the  construction 
of  ditches  and  flumes,  backfilling  pi  strip- 
ping pits  and  cropfalls,  ImproveMents  to 
streambeds,  driving  of  undergrouaii  drain- 
age tunnels  and  gangways,  construction  of 
underground  dams,  and  the  Instaljatlon  of 
piunping  plants  to  handle  water  frofn  aban- 
doned mines. 

Neither  the  report  nor  the  act  distin- 
guished between  the  type  of  wdrk  that 


could  be  accomplished  in  relation  to 
either  active  or  abandoned  mines. 

Because  projects  must  first  be  approved 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
before  being  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Commonwealth  advised  the  State's  sec- 
retary of  mines  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove a  project  for  the  filling  of  voids 
in  abandoned  mines  unless  the  aban- 
doned mine  was  directly  above  an  active 
mine  and  the  filling  of  an  abandoned 
mine  would  serve  to  conserve  the  an- 
thracite in  the  active  mine. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
thereafter  enacted  an  amendment  to  its 
1955  act  in  order  to  make  clear  that  funds 
authorized  may  be  utUized  for  the  seal- 
ing of  any  abandoned  coal  mines  and  to 
fill  voids  in  any  abandoned  coal  mines. 
It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  4094 
to  similarly  amend  the  Federal  law.  In 
the  amendment,  the  committee  has  ex- 
panded the  program  and  built  in  safe- 
guards that  will  strengthen  the  overall 
program. 

The  details  of  the  bill  will  be  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
EDMONDSON],  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  which  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  legislation,  and 
who  filed  the  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Fenton]. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  great  d^al  of  merit  in  H.R.  4094  in 
its  objectives,  especially  that  part  of 
section  I  where  it  refers  to  sealing  aban- 
doned coal  mines,  in  those  instances 
where  such  work  is  in  "the  interest  of 
the  public  health  and  safety." 

However,  when  it  suggestc  to  fill  voids 
in  abandoned  coal  mines  it  assumes  a 
gigantic  operation  because  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  involved  in  this  bill  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  what  would 
be  necessary  to  do  a  decent  job. 

There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  of  gangways — main  passageways — 
and  breasts — working  chambers — in  our 
abandoned  anthracite  mines — aban- 
doned because  of  being  uneconomical  to 
mine.  Pools  of  mine  water  totaling 
many  billions  of  gallons  make  it  too  haz- 
ardous to  continue  mining. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
been  forthright  in  any  efforts  made  to 
fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  H.R.  535€  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman  Scranton.  on  March 
8,  1961.  which  had  for  its  purpose  a 
program  of  Federal  financial  aid  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  projects  of  filling  certain 
abandoned  mining  operations  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety,  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  John  Kelly,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  Congressman 
Aspinall,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  dated 
June  8,  1961,  giving  the  Department's 
views  on  Mr.  Scranton's  bill  states  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  about  $40  million  to  do  the 
job  of  backfilling,  fiushing,  and  so  forth, 
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for  the  entire  tnthntclte  region.    I  be- 
lieve that  figure  to  be  rather  modest. 

Mr.  Keliys  letter  U  rather  lllumlnst- 
ing  and  certainly  glres  a  very  fine  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  whole  problem  <rf 
filling  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines. 
I  am  including  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Kelly's  letter  In  full,  since  permission  to 
do  so  has  already  been  granted  me. 
U.S.  DEPABTicKirr  or  tbk  XirraaoB, 

Omci  or  TBS  BwaanAsr. 
Wtuhington.  D.C..  June  8.  19S1. 
Hon.  Waths  N.  AntMAXx, 
Chairman.     Committee     on     Interior     and 
Inmlar    Affairs,    Hou*e    of    Repreaenta- 
tivea,  Washington,  D.C. 

DzAS  ICs.  AsriRAu.:  This  U  In  response  to 
your  requect  for  the  rlewi  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  HA.  6356,  •  t>Ul 
to  provide  for  a  program  of  Federal 
flnancial  aid  to  the  State  of  PennaylvanU 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  State  In 
projects  of  fUUng  certain  abandoned  mining 
operations  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety,  for  the  consoratlon  of 
natural  resoure«s.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  B3M.  In  recognition  of  the  serious 
menace  to  health  and  safety,  public  and 
private  property,  and  to<^M  conserratlon  of 
coal  resources  posed  by  abandoned  under- 
ground mining  operations  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  region,  provides  for  FMcral 
assistance  In  filling,  or  flushing,  luider- 
ground  mine  voids.  The  ssslstsnos  would  be 
in  the  form  of  financial  contributions  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  M  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  a  project.  No  contribution  would  be 
made  until  the  PMeral  Oovemment  Is 
satisfied  that  sufllclent  money  Is  available 
to  the  Commonwealth  to  complete  a  particu- 
lar project.  Also,  none  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution could  be  used  to  purchase  culm 
banks  as  fill  material.  The  Commonwealth 
would  be  responsible  for  aU  operations 
necessary  for  a  project's  completion.  The 
administration  of  the  proposed  law  is  placed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  also 
Is  authorised  to  conduct  any  studies  or 
surveys  needed  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  the  Act.  and  m  determining  the 
feasibility  of  filling  abandoned  underground 
operations. 

Large-scale  mining  In  a  sucoessloD  of  thick 
coal  beds  under  bxUlt-up  areas  made  sur- 
face subsidence  an  early  problem  In  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
problem  has  been  given  serious  attention 
and  study  for  many  years  by  government. 
Industry,  and  civic  groups.  The  first  An- 
ttiraclte  Mine  Cave  Commission  was  estab- 
lished In  1911  by  the  State  government  to 
study  the  problem.  In  the  intervening  years 
there  have  been  several  other  State- 
appointed  commissions  which  resurveyed  the 
problem  and  reported  to  the  State  govern- 
ment. The  Pennsylvania  Leglslatxire  in  1931 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  mine  operators  from 
mining  In  such  manner  as  to  cause  sub- 
sidence under  public  and  private  structures 
and  facilities.  This  act  was  declared  un- 
constitutional in  1923  by  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  general  .assembly,  by  an  act  of  1949, 
authorised  political  subdivisions  to  acquire 
adequate  suppcTt  rights  to  prevent  surface 
subsidence,  provided  compensation  was  made 
to  the  owners  of  the  rights.  !iaowever.  little 
use  has  been  mitde  of  this  authority  by  local 
subdivisions  owing  to  the  large  stmis  of 
money  that  would  be  required. 

During  the  years  when  the  antlxracite  in- 
dustry was  prosperovis.  the  major  producing 
companies  assumed  what  was  considered  a 
moral  obligation  to  repair  surface  damage 
caused  by  subsidences  induced  by  mining 
operations.  In  the  past.  practlcaUy  aU  of 
the  major  anthraclte-prodnelng  companies 
employed  surface  crews  to  repair  homes  and 
BtreeU  that  had  been  damaged  over  their 


underground  workings.  However,  slnos  tlM 
depression  hit  the  anthradta  Industry  and 
mines  were  abandoned,  such  work  has  vir- 
tually ceased. 

D\irlng  recent  years  there,  have  been  sev- 
eral subsidences  In  various  built-up  areas  of 
the  anthracite  region,  causing  damage  to 
utilities,  streets,  and  public  and  private 
property.  In  the  more  severe  of  these 
subsidences,  property  was  destroyed  and  the 
pubUc  safety  imperiled.  One  of  the  most 
destructive  occurred  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  near 
the  central  part  of  the  city. 

Hydraulic  backfiUing,  generally  termed 
"flushing"  In  the  anthracite  area,  was  de- 
termined in  an  early  subsidence  investiga- 
tion by  the  X5B.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  be  the 
most  effective  method  of  supporting  the 
surface  over  mining  operations.  Where  mine 
workings  are  accessible  for  physical  inspec- 
tion and  conditions  are  such  that  needed 
underground  work  can  be  performed,  flUlng 
voids  by  flushing.  In  most  cases,  wm  almost 
completely  prevent  subsidences.  However, 
where  voids  are  not  accessible  and  the  iming 
must  be  done  blindly  frcan  the  surface  with- 
out prior  underground  preparations  to  direct 
the  packing  material,  flushing  may  be  only 
partlaUy  effective.  Hydraulic  >i»A.vftinwn  u 
most  uaefxU  in  relatively  flat-lying  under- 
ground workings.  Also,  flushing  must  be 
done  In  relatively  dry  workings  as  it  la  not 
too  effective  in  flooded  areas. 

Pilling  voids  In  abandoned  underground 
mines,  as  proposed  by  HJt.  536e,  would  be 
beneficial  as  a  means  of  controlling  or  pre- 
venting subsidences  affecting  developed  sur- 
face lands.  Filling  mine  voids -lalao  would 
aid  materially  in  protecting  public  health 
and  safety,  pubUc  and  private  property,  and 
a  valuable  natural  resource.  In  some  In- 
stances the  fllUng  of  voids  would  prevent 
the  spread  of  underground  mine  fires  dan- 
gerous to  health  and  safety. 

The  severe  damages  resulting  from  recent 
surface  subsidences  In  the  anthracite  region 
point  to  the  xirgent  need  for  alleviating  or 
corrective  action.  A  recent  investigation 
by  the  city  of  Scranton  identified  five  crltl- 
cai  localized  areas  under  the  city  and  recom- 
mended that  flushing  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible.  FUling  voids  in  these  areas  would 
minimise  or  prevent  subsidence. 

Although  no  recent  detaU  studies  have 
been  made  regarding  total  costs  of  fUling 
voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines  under  buUt- 
up  areas  in  the  anthracite  fields.  It  hss  been 
estimated  by  Bureau  of  Idnes  engineers 
based  on  their  general  knowledge  that  the 
total  cost  of  such  work  throxighout  the  an- 
tluikclte  region  would  be  about  $40  million, 
and  would  require  alx>ut  10  years  for  com- 
pletion. 

Tour  committee  has  under  consideration 
another  bill  on  the  same  subject.  Hit.  4004. 
It  would  amend  the  act  of  July  16.  1956, 
and  would  extend  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
rehabUitation  efforts.  This  biU  proposes.  In 
addition  to  fiumg  underground  voids,  to  fUl 
abandoned  strip-mining  operations,  a  large 
number  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
thracite mining  region. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  flushing  opera- 
tions, any  new  legislation  should  inx^vide 
for  an  economic  justification  of  projects  to 
be  undertaken.  This  is  Indicated  Inade- 
quately by  the  word  "feasible"  in  section  3  of 
the  bUl.  Unless  each  project  is  economically 
justifiable,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  cost 
could  be  considerably  higher  in  some  in- 
stances than  the  value  of  the  surface  prop- 
erty Involved.  Some  areas  in  the  anthracite 
region  where  underground  workings  are  ac- 
cessible for  physical  examination  are  much 
more  adaptable  to  flushing  than  other  areas 
which  are  extensively  caved  or  are  flooded 
with  water. 

The  use  of  culm  and  rock  banks  as  sources 
of  material  for  flushing  underground  work- 
ings woxUd  beneflt  the  anthracite  region. 
Bemoval    at    these   large,   unsightly   baaika 


ipould  provids  sites  for  IndtMtrlsl  rshtbOtta- 
tloa  or  the  area.  We  suggest,  hovever.  theS 
the  limitation  in  section  S(4)  prohUBMti^ 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  rnr-tisrt  cilaa  hanka 
be  expanded  to  Include  ro^  and  spoil  banks. 

Soma  eonslderatloo  sboukl  be  given  to  tiie 
fact  that  other  States  having  many  mining 
communltias  with  subaldsncs  probtaOM  may 
demand  like  treatment  (ram  tlia  OoiFsnunsat. 

HJt.  SS6e  is  not  supportabls  solely  as  a 
conservation  lueasui's.  It  Is  euppartabls. 
however.  In  the  Interests  at  the  public  ««l> 
fare,  such  as  protecting  public  health  and 
safety,  curtailing  the  tpnaA  at  mine  flree. 
preventing  damage  to  pubUc  and  private 
property,  and  providing  partial,  but  tempo- 
rary, relief  of  unemployment  In  a 


We  recommend  thet  any  nnnpnesliiiisT  ac- 
tion on  this  bm  be  deferred  nntll  the  Com- 
monwealth has  taken  legislative  steps  to  co- 
operate In  the  Joint  program  propoaed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  prsaentatlon  ef 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admln- 
Istratlon'k  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOKK  M.  Kbllt. 
AsaiMtant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opening  state- 
ment I  ref  ored  to  the  meritorious  put 
of  this  bill  that  needs  our  attention.  In 
recent  days,  a  small  boy,  in  playing  on 
our  hilly  terrain  lost  his  life  by  f alllnff 
into  one  of  these  abandoned  coal  mii^e 
openings  in  my  district.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  constant  danger  as  long  as 
such  conditions  are  permitted  to  exist. 
The  citizens  of  the  area  and  especially 
the  independent  coal  miners  are  co- 
operating with  State  authorities  to  dose 
those  openings,  and  are  doing  a  fine  Job. 
However,  the  work  to  be  done  in.  closing 
these  openings  is  so  great  that  Federal 
assistance  would  be  a  godsend.  We  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  go  along  with  us 
to  at  least  eliminate  such  hazards. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Kelly,  pointed  out  in  his  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Tmnibir  Af- 
fairs, m  commenting  on  Mr.  ScBAMTOir'a 
bill: 

Large-scale  mining  in  a  succession  of  thick 
ooalbeds  under  built-up  areas  made  surfaoe 
subsidence  an  early  problem  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  of  Pennsylvania.  The  problem 
has  been  given  serious  attention  and  study 
for  many  years  by  govemmant.  Industry. 
and  dvll  groupa.  The  first  anthradts  mine 
cave  commission  wm  established  In  1911 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  government  to 
study  the  problem.  In  the  intervening  years 
there  have  been  several  othar  State-appoint- 
ed oommlSBlcns  which  lesurveysd  the  prob- 
lem and  reported  to  the  State  government. 
The  Pennsylvania  Leglalature  in  1921  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  mine  operators  from  min- 
ing In  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  subsidence 
under  pubUc  and  private  structures  and 
faculties.  This  act  was  declared  imcon- 
stitutlonal  In  1923  by  the  UjB.  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  Kelly  in  his  letter  also  states  that 
in  recent  years  there  have  been  several 
subsidences  in  various  bnfit-up  areas  of 
the  anthracite  region  causugdamages  to 
utilities,  streets,  public  and  pnvate  prop- 
erty. In  the  more  severe  subsidences, 
property  was  destroyed  and  the  public 
safety  imperiled.  One  of  the  most 
destructive  occurred  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Kelly  could  have  added  that  al- 
most every  community  in  the  anthracite 
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region  which  overlays  anthracite  work- 
togB  is  subjected  to  subsidences  in  vary- 
ing degrees. 

To  be  fair  to  all  sections  of  the  anthra- 
cite region,  since  subsidence  is  prevalent 
in  small  communities  and  a  menace  to 
health  and  safety,  as  well  as  larger  com- 
muniUes,  there  must  be  an  equitable 
division  of  the  limited  amount  of  funds 
which  are  proposed  in  HJl.  4094  to  all 
the  anthracite  area.  If  this  1^  not  done  1 
am  afraid  the  smaller  communities  in 
the  lower  anthracite  region  will  be  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

Let  me  again  reiterate  that  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  the  objectives  of  H.R.  4094. 
especially  that  part  of  the  bill  that  refers 
to  clo^ng  abandoned  mine  openings  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  eliminate  the  dan- 
gers of  human  beings  falling  into  them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yidd  to  the  disting\ilshed  and  able  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  8  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  I  am  very  grateful  to  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  which  down 
through  the  years  whenever  we.  from 
the  hard  ooal  regicn,  come  to  them,  have 
aJways  given  us  an  audience  on  both 
^es  of  the  aisle  and  have  dope  their 
best  to  hdp  us  meet  an  almost  impos- 
sible physical  and  economic  problem. 

This  is  an  old  story  to  this  committee 
and  to  the  House,  and  you  have  been 
very  patient  and  very  kind  in  listening 
to  our  tales  of  woe.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  getting  any  place  or  not. 
but  you  cannot  hate  us  for  trying;  and 
whatever  is  left  of  the  anthracite  coal 
industry,  thanks  to  you  and  our  efforts 
for  breathing  Uf e — we  have  now  switched 
from  the  old  chest  method  of  artificial 
respiraticm  to  a  new  method  of  respira- 
tion, tlie  mouth-to-mouth  method  of 
resuscitation,  and  that  is  where  I  come 
in  ho-e  to  inject  a  little  resuscitation 
with  the  help  of  ihy  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  committee  and  of  the  House. 

Our  deadliest  enemy  in  the  deep 
mining  of  hard  coal  is  water.  That 
places  me,  being  named  Flood,  in  a  very 
embarrassing  position,  because  every 
once  in  a  wlxile  our  streams  and  rivers 
flood  into  our  mines  and  the  devasta- 
tion wrought  is  indescribable,  and  the 
amount  of  property  destroyed  Is 
unbelievable. 

As  you  know,  a  few  years  ago  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  flooded  tremendous 
areas  in  Luaeme  County  and  because  of 
the  underground  topography,  the  geo- 
logical structure,  the  pitch  is  south,  and 
imcalculable  billions  of  gallons  of  water 
flooded  into  the  mines.  It  killed  a  dozen 
men  and  wrought  havoc  the  like  of  which 
the  hydrogen  bomb  could  not  equal  under 
that  ground. 

So  we  are  reaping  a  whirlwind,  we 
admit,  of  bad  law  in  the  State  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  of  bad  enforcement 
of  whatever  law  there  was  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  In  this  srear  of  our  Lord  we 
are  reaping  the  whirlwind. 

You  on  the  Committee  are  concerned 
with  conservation.  In  the  area  from 
which  I  come,  a  beautiful  mountain  and 
valley  area  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  area  of  good  himtlng 
and  good  fishing — and  most  d  the  rec- 
reation of  miners  for  a  hundred  years 


has  been  hunting  and  fishing — let  me  as- 
sure you  that  there  is  not  a  chnnist  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  who  coula  ofeate 
the  havoc  which  has  been  wroiight  by 
this  acid  mine  water.  You  would  not 
believe  it.  You  ought  to  see  some  of 
these  abandoned  mines.  Wei  admit 
somebody  should  have  paid  for  ^his  be- 
fore. Those  mines  have  not  beeai  worked 
in  30  or  40  years.  They  are  abahdoned, 
and  only  the  good  Lord  knows  v/^o  owns 
them  or  what  happened  to  the  owners. 
They  are  gone,  but  they  are  not  forgotten, 
certainly  not  here,  and  certainlj^  not  by 
those  of  us  who  are  having  the  trouble. 
This  water  is  going  over  our  barriers. 
It  grinds  and  eats  the  pillars  wl^ch  hold 
up  the  surface,  and  after  30  years  of 
grinding  the  surface  is  going  dojv^-n  and 
the  countryside  and  large  surface  areas 
in  populated  centers  then  becomes  dev- 
astated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  yon  some- 
thing. I  was  in  Laos  2  years  $go  and 
at  the  capital  city  of  Vientiiane.  I 
wanted  to  take  a  flight  up  to  th^  north- 
east border,  the  Chinese  bordi(r.  The 
Americans  were  there  unofiBcifUly  and 
they  could  not  help  us.  One  of  our  peo- 
ple said:  "If  you  go  over  to  the  French 
line  there  will  be  somebody  flying  up 
there  in  a  coviple  of  hours.  They  will 
not  ask  any  questions.  You  cah  bum  a 
ride  up." 

SO  I  did.  I  got  in  a  two-seated  French 
observation  plane.  The  younp  officer 
could  speak  much  better  English  than 
my  barracks-room  French,  so  we  talked 
in  English.  He  said:  "Look  jat  that 
terrain."  I  did.  I  had  been  iati  Korea 
several  times  and  I  thought  Kttrea  was 
the  end  of  the  line.  This  young  french- 
man said  to  me:  "Mr.  Flood,  if  tf/er  your 
cotmtry  is  going  to  flght  on  Matjs  or  the 
Moon  you  can  train  your  troogs  down 
there."  And  he  was  so  right,  "^e  only 
place  that  looked  worse  were  certain 
areas  in  the  district  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FsirroNland  Mr. 
ScR.\NTOtfl,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  some 
of  my  own. 

We  want  to  stop  this  erosion  ftnd  dev- 
astation If  we  can.  We  want  to  get  thi.s 
vicious,  poisonous  acid  water  oi^t  of  our 
streams.  The  State  is  under«jriting  a 
clean  water  conservation  progttam  and 
they  are  doing  a  good  job.  You  will 
notice  we  are  not  a^ing  for  anjf  money. 
We  have  it  by  reason  of  not  being  able 
to  spend  it  for  the  purpose  Intended, 
because  of  the  lack  of  miiies  now 
operating  in  the  hard  coal  arefl. 

The  projects  are  not  coming  through. 
The  bill  will  protect  pumping.  My  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentlem^in  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fbnton]  prC)|poses  to 
protect  that  even  further,  and  ^He  will  be 
glad  to  accept  that.  I  agree  wtith  that 
purpose  if  he  agrees  with  mine. 

We  ask  you  to  help  us.  W^  do  not 
want  to  help  any  giveaway  progttam  here 
so  far  as  any  private  piece  of  property  or 
private  property  owner  is  concerned. 
Hiat  is  not  our  purpose.  We  want  to 
make  those  pay  who  can  pay.  There  is 
some  mining  going  on.  There  are  still 
some  thousands  of  men,  thanks  be  to 
God,  in  my  district  who  woi^  in  the 
mines.  They  are  well  paid  per  day,  the 
best  paid  peiiiaps  in  the  country  per  day. 


but  they  work  1  day  a  week  when  they 
work,  and  that  is  not  too  often.  So  we 
have  some  industry  left  in  a  distressed 
economic  area  employing  some  men.  We 
are  pulling  ourselves  up  by  our  own  boot- 
straps, so  to  speak.  We  are  using  our 
own  money  to  breathe  back  life  into  one 
of  America's  old  colonial  counties.  We 
are  grateful  to  you,  we  think  this  will 
help,  and  I  believe  you  will  agree. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  my  views  on 
H.R.  4094,  which  proposes  to  make  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  available  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  certain  abandoned 
mining  operations  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion in  the  interest  of  protecting  public 
health  and  safety,  conserving  a  valuable 
natural  resource,  and  other  purposes. 

I  should  like  to  review  bnefly  some  of 
the  history  of  mining  in  the  anthracite 
region.  Anthracite  mimng  operations 
have  been  conducted  continuously  in 
some  areas  for  more  than  100  years.  In- 
tensive, long -term  mining  in  a  succession 
of  thick  coalt>eds  under  built  up  areas 
made  surface  subsidiency  an  early  and 
serious  problem,  one  that  has  been 
studied  for  many  years  by  government, 
industry,  and  local  civic  groups.  As 
early  as  1911,  an  anthracite  mine  cave 
commission  was  established  by  the  State 
to  study  the  problem.  This  commission 
was  followed  in  subsequent  years  by  sev- 
eral other  State  groups  appointed  to 
resurvey  the  situation  and  report  to  the 
State  government.  In  1921,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibit- 
ing mining  that  would  cause  subsidence 
under  public  or  private  structures  and 
facilities.  In  1922,  this  act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

By  an  act  of  1949.  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  authorteed  lo- 
cal political  subdivisions  to  acquire  title 
to  underlying  coal  seams  in  order  to  pre- 
vent surface  subsidence,  provided  owners 
of  the  mineral  right  were  adequately 
compensated.  However,  because  of  the 
larre  sums  needed  to  purchase  these 
rights,  the  authority  has  seldom,  If  ever, 
been  exercised  in  the  anthracite  mining 
region. 

During  the  more  prosperous  years  of 
the  anthracite  Industry,  major  producing 
companies  assumed  what  was  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  a  moral  responsi- 
bility for  surface  subsidences  owr  min- 
ing operations.  Consequently,  most  of 
the  large  producers  employed  surface 
crews  to  repair  damages  to  homes, 
streets,  public  utilities,  or  other  surface 
facihties.  Because  of  the  depressed  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  industry,  such 
repair  work  has  virtually  ceased. 

During  the  past  few  years,  subsidences 
have  occurred  under  a  number  of  built- 
up  areas  in  the  anthracite  region,  re- 
sulting in  serious  damage  to  surface 
improvements.  Some  of  the  most  de- 
structive took  place  recently  in  the  cities 
of  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton.  Pa.  Had 
the  undergroxmd  voids  been  filled  in  this 
area,  the  subsidence  of  the  surface  would 
not  have  occurred. 

This  act  provides  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  Commonwealth  in  fill- 
ing— generally  termed  "hydraulic  back- 
filling "  or  "fiushing"  in  the  anthracite 
region — abandoned  imderground  mining 
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operations.  This  assistance  would  be 
limited  to  45  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
an  individual  project,  none  of  which 
could  be  used  to  purchase  culm  banks 
for  fill  material.  No  Federal  contribu- 
tion could  be  made  until  the  Common- 
wealth had  furnished  adequate  assiu-ance 
that  sufficient  funds  were  available  to 
complete  the  work  on  a  proposed  project. 
Responsibility  for  discharging  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  obligations  under  the 
bill  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  is  authorized  to  conduct 
studies  or  surveys  needed  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  filling  abandoned  un- 
derground workings. 

Responsibility  for  all  op«>ations  re- 
quired to  complete  a  project  rests  with 
the  Commonwealth. 

In  an  early  investigation  of  sub- 
sidence, the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  found 
hydraulic  backfilling  the  most  effective 
means  of  supporting  the  siu-face  over 
mining  operations.  With  this  method, 
holes  are  drilled  from  the  surface  into 
the  undergi-oimd  voids.  Solid  fill  ma- 
terial is  then  fiushed  down  the  bore- 
holes with  water.  As  the  water  drains 
away  the  fill  material  compacts,  thiis 
providing  the  necessary  support.  Where 
mine  workings  can  be  entered  safely  and 
barriers  constructed  to  properly  direct 
and  contain  the  fill  material  hydraulic 
backfilling,  in  most  instances,  will  al- 
most completely  prevent  surface  sub- 
sidence. It  also  follows  that  the  method 
will  provide  the  most  positive  support 
in  relatively  dry,  fiat-lying  seams.  If 
mine  workings  are  inaccessible  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  flush  "blind"  from 
the  surface,  without  any  underground 
barricades,  the  filling  work  may  be  only 
partially  successful,  and  the  results  can- 
not be  predicted  accurately.  Filling  in 
completely  flooded  workings  Is  not  con- 
sidered practicable,  as  little  beneflt 
could  be  derived  from  such  work. 

Filling  abandoned  underground  mines, 
that  meet  all  the  necessary  technical, 
engineering,  and  physical  criteria, 
would  be  beneficial  In  controlling  or  pre- 
venting damage  to  valuable  developed 
siu-face  properties.  Such  work  would 
contribute  materially  to  the  public 
health  and  safety,  the  protection  of  pub- 
lic and  private  property,  and  the  con- 
servation of  an  important  natural  re- 
source. In  some  cases,  backfilling  might 
prevent  the  spread  of  underground  mine 
fires. 

The  proposed  use  of  culm  banks  as  fill 
material  woxild  beneflt  the  anthracite  re- 
gion. The  land  occupied  by  the  banks 
could  be  developed  as  recreational  areas 
or  as  sites  for  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises,  an  Important  consideration 
in  the  economic  revitallzation  of  the 
region. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  flushing 
operat'ons.  It  appears  desirable  for  the 
legislation  to  require  full  economic  and 
technical  justiflcation  of  each  project 
for  which  Federal  assistance  is  requested. 
Otherwise,  it  is  conceivable  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  total  project  cost  might 
exceed  the  value  of  the  surface  property 
protected.  Although  no  recent  detailed 
studies  have  been  made  on  the  cost  of 
filling  abandoned  mine  workings  under 
developed  surface  areas  in  the  anthracite 
fields,  it  has  been  estimated  that  to  con- 


duct such  work  would  cost  about  $40 
million,  and  require  approximately  10 
years  to  complete. 

A  suggejtlon  is  made  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  using  Federal  funds  to 
purchase  culm  banks  as  fill  material  be 
expanded  to  include  rock  and  spoil 
banks.  ■* 

H.R.  4094,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Mine-Water  Control  Act  of  1956. 
would  also  extend  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's rehabUitation  efforts.  This  bill 
proposes,  in  addition  to  filling  under- 
groimd  voids,  to  fill  abandoned  strip- 
mining  operations,  a  large  nimaber  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  anthracite 
mining  region. 

While  H.R.  4094  cannot  be  justified 
solely  as  a  conservation  measure,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  supportable  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  welfare  since  it  can 
be  an  effective  instnunent  in  protecting 
public  health  and  safety,  preventing 
damage  to  public  and  private  property, 
providing  sites  for  mdustrlal.  residential, 
and  recreational  development,  and  by 
furnishing  partial,  but  temporary,  alle- 
viation of  unemployment  in  a  sorely  de- 
pressed area. 

I  welcome  to  our  fold  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes]  who 
now  has  an  interest  in  the  anthracite 
industry  because  of  the  redistricting 
made  necessary  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
census  and  by  law.  If  he  did  not  have 
enough  headaches  in  the  agricultural 
Berks  County  area  we  will  give  Mm 
plenty  in  the  coalfields. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scranton  1. 

B4r.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interior  Committee  who  have 
considered  this  bill,  to  its  distinguished 
chairman,  and  especially  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
who  has  handled  this  bill  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
that  was  given  me  to  testify  before  that 
committee,  also  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Rules  Committee  In  fa- 
vor of  the  bill. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  I  would 
Uke  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  author 
of  the  blU  for  his  energetic  support  of 
it,  and  also  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
FiNTOH,  who  has  helped  a  great  deal  to 
make  sure  this  bill  gets  through  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Tills  is  a  great  day  for  the  anthracite 
area  of  Pennsylvania,  a  most  important 
day.  It  includes  two  important  steps  in 
solving  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
that  area. 

I  for  one  am  very  grateful  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  hope  the  entire  House  will 
give  an  overwhelming  vote  of  support  to 
this  bill.  I  ask  for  your  support,  ap- 
preciating what  efforts  the  people  of  the 
anthracite  area  of  Pennsylvania  are 
making  themselves  in  solving  the  many 
difficult  problems  which  face  them  to- 
day. 

The  Mine  Dewatering  Act,  the  title 
given  to  the  act  of  July  15.  1955,  pro- 
vides for  fimds  jointly  supplied  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  for  mine 


dewatering  projects.  There  has  pres- 
ently accumulated  in  this  fund  ai»proxi- 
mately  $10  millioa— 45  million  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  $6  million 
from  the  Federal  Government — and,  for 
various  reasons,  principally  because  of 
the  decline  of  the  anthracite  Industry, 
the  prospect  of  further  mine  dewatering 
projects  appears  remote. 

Accordingly.  Congressman  Flood's 
amendment  to  this  act — H.R.  4094 — 
would  give  further  use  to  this  accumu- 
lated money  "to  seal  abandoned  ooal 
mines  and  to  fill  voids  in  abandoned  oo«l 
mines,  in  those  instances  where  such 
work  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health  or  safety." 

The  purpose  ot  sealing  abandoned 
coal  mines  is  so  that  surface  water  will 
not  continue  to  drain  into  the  mines, 
thereby  jeopardizing  the  conservation  of 
economically  minable  ooal.  Under- 
ground water  in  the  anthracite  region 
has  now  become  such  a  major  problem 
that,  left  unattended,  it  could  well  mean 
necessary  abandonment  of  millions  of 
tons  of  good  coal  that  may  be  needed 
in  the  future.  Also,  by  sealing  the  mines, 
good  Btu-face  water  does  not  become 
contaminated  and  acidic,  thus  avoid- 
ing further  stream  pollution. 

Further,  the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Mines  support  this  amendment  because, 
if  it  is  passed,  certain  specific  flushing 
projects  in  the  anthracite  area  could  be 
accomplished.  These  projects  are  in 
speciflc  areas  where  the  underground 
conditions  are  well  charted  and  engi- 
neered and  where  the  projects  are  eco- 
nomically justifled,  especially  in  aban- 
doned workings  under  highly  populated 
areas. 

The  need  for  this  is  obvious.  In  my 
own  district,  for  example,  there  were 
45,000  people  employed  in  anthracite 
mining  in  1931.  Today,  there  are  900. 
The  vestiges  of  a  bygone  industry  have 
left  people's  Uves  and  property  in  peril. 
In  the  past  2  years,  even  in  the  last 
month,  there  has  been  an  outbreak  of 
surface  settlings  in  the  cities  and  bor- 
oughs over  workings  that  were  aban- 
doned dfcades  ago.  The  cost  in  prop- 
erty damage  and  the  perils  to  living 
conditions  and  human  lives  are  enor- 
mous. There  is  no  industry  left  to  which 
these  sums  can  be  charged. 

In  short.  Congressman  Flood's  amend- 
ment would  use  acciunulated  funds,  not 
new  appropriations,  for  speciflc  projects 
prescribed  by  the  UJS.  Biu^au  of  Mines 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Mines  to  safeguard  property  and  hu- 
man Uves  in  built-up  areas  where  the 
underground  conditions  are  known  and 
engineered. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  minority 
views  on  this  bill  and  hereby  answer 
point  by  point: 

(a)  The  conditions  in  the  anthracite 
area  to  which  I  have  referred  are  by  no 
means  comparable  to  those  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  only  case  in  which  there  is 
continual  subsidence  from  abandoned 
mines  hi  highly  populated  areas  and 
where  it  is  economically  iraesible  on  a 
project  basis  to  eliminate  any  further 
such  damage  to  persons  and  property. 
Further,  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite 
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ueM  fhcK  Is  no  legally  eoostttafeed  eor- 
pontion  or  otber  bodj  to  wtaieh  tbew 
eosts  can  now  be  duuved.  Ttae  eoal 
eouqMniM  are  nonextHtent  and  the  areas 
abandoned  bj  ttiem. 

(b)  TlilB  bin  does  foster  the  consenm- 
tkm  of  natural  resouroes  because  it  in- 
cludes the  sealins  <rf  abandoned  coal 
mines,  a  necessity  to  z«strict  surface 
wmter  from  entering  the  mines  wtiere 
there  still  is  minable  coal. 

(c)  While  it  is  true  that  to  AH  all  the 
voids  in  abandoned  mines  in  the  an- 
thracite area  would  cost  aw^roximately 
$40  to  $50  mllUan.  this  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bllL  As  clearly  stoted  in 
the  testimony  of  the  personnel  of  the 
UJ3.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  liines.  such  fiUinc 
is  rec(»nmended  only  where  it  is  eco- 
tywitf^iy  justified.  Such  projects  have 
been  thoroughly  ergineered  and  would 
eost  approadmately  $8  million,  which 
amount  is  now  available  under  this  act. 

(d)  Tbere  is  no  provisian  in  the  bill 
for  fillinff  of  strip  mining  sears.  In  this 
statement  the  minority  view  is  In  error. 

(e)  The  bill  does  not  rdieve  private 
owners  from  ree(>onsibili|y  for  tbeir  own 
acts.  The  propcorties  wen  wortced  by  the 
coal  companies  and  operat<u*8.  which  are 
no  longer  existent.  The  private  owners 
are  not  being  relieved  of  any  of  their 
legal  obligations. 

(f )  The  conditions  in  the  anthracite 
area,  as  stated  in  my  comn>ent  in  (a) 
make  it  dear  that  this  is  no  precedent 
for  similar  legislation  for  other  areas. 

(g)  The  economic  feasibility  of  the 
projects  is  a  matter  of  primary  impor- 
tance. This  is  the  Important  limitation 
in  the  use  of  the  funds.  Not  only  will 
the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Mines  determine  this 
but  so  will  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Mines.  This  provision  win  make  cer- 
tain that  the  funds  are  used  where  the 
work  is  really  of  benefit,  for  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  and  the  pre- 
vention of  further  injiiry  to  property  and 
persons. 

(h)  There  is  no  additional  stream 
contamination  made  possible  through  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment.  To  the 
contrary,  it  helps  to  safeguard  against 
further  pollution  by  the  sealing  of  aban- 
doned mines. 

I  support  this  Mn  and  sincerely  hope 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  pass  it 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Bffr.  EDMONDGCm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
rentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RhodesI  . 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
CThairman,  passage  of  H.R.  4094,  the  an- 
ttiracite  mine  safety  bill,  will  benefit 
Northtmiberland  and  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ties in  the  new  Sixth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  enabling  the  sealing  of 
abandoned  mines  which  are  a  hazard  to 
the  people  and  a  detriment  in  the  drive 
to  attract  new  industry. 

Th«e  are  approximately  a  thousand 
abandoned  and  unsealed  mine  openings 
in  the  souUiem  anthracdte  region  of 
Pennsylvania.  Of  these  thousand  aban- 
doned and  unsealed  openings,  901  are 
located  In  Schuylkill  and  Northumber- 
land Counties;  317  are  in  Sdiuylklll 
County  and  684  in  Northumberland. 


Tbat  fheae  abazxtoned  mine 
are  a  safety  haxard  is  well  kno 
ticularly  to  the  peoide  of 
This  tliey  have  learned  from  btt^x  ex- 
pertenee.  It  is  apparent  to  anMne  in 
the  coal  regions  that  the  atnndantll  un- 
filled strip  mines  add  nothing  Hut  an 
eyesore  to  the  landscape  and  jare  a 
drawback  in  any  effort  to  attract  (>eople 
cr  industry  to  the  area. 

HR.  4094,  Introduced  by  my  I)emo- 
cratic  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Dak  J^ood, 
will  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Northumberland  and  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ties, as  well  as  in  the  anthracite  areas 
of  his  district.  I  commend  ray  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  geiMleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Dan  Flood,  we  au- 
thor of  this  legislation  for  his  leadership 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

It  would  allow  the  use  of  $8  million 
already  authorized  under  the  F>Weral- 
State  Mine  Drainage  Act  of  1958  to  be 
used  for  sealing  of  these  abandoned 
mine  openings  and  the  backfilling  of 
abandoned  strippings. 

This  bill  will  not  involve  adfttional 
expenditures  of  moneys  above  funds 
already  provided  in  the  original  Bct.  as 
these  funds  are  available  and  Just  wait- 
ing for  the  most  Judicious  Use  as 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  I 

I  can  think  of  no  more  Judiclons  uses 
than  the  ones  HJl.  4094  authoriaes. 

First,  H.R.  4094  would  penntit  the 
filling  of  abandoned  strip  pit  operations 
when  in  the  public  interest.  Such  work 
could  provide  sites  for  industrial  and 
comzoercial  building  which  would  be  an 
advantage  in  the  economic  relt^bilita- 
tion  of  the  area. 

Second,  this  will  help  local  oii|aniza- 
tiiMis  such  as  the  Independent  Miners, 
Truckers  L  Breakermen  of  Shsjmokin, 
which  is  doing  a  commendable  job  of 
sealing  abandoned  shafts  as  a  d'yic  en- 
deavor, but  which  has  been  hancSk;apped 
by  a  lack  of  fimds.  This  bill  wflll  make 
such  funds  available. 

Third,  it  would  assure  resident^  along 
the  Susquehanna  River  that  the  money 
shall  not  be  used  to  finance  piping 
operations  such  as  the  one  that  caused 
the  disastroiis  fish  kill  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  1961.  In  fact,  tjhis  bill 
will  help  prevent  a  major  source  of 
stream  pollution — seepage  of  mlhe  wa- 
ter— ^by  financing  projects  that  prevent 
such  seepage. 

The  original  act  of  1955  aulihorized 
^  the  Federal  Government  and  tbie  State 
of  Pennsylvania  each  to  contribute  $8V2 
million  to  provide  for  pumping  opera- 
tions to  avoid  and  eliminate  flooding  of 
abandoned  mines;  $10  million  of  this 
original  $17  million  is  still  unusatf.  Last 
year  the  Pennsylvania  State  Leflislature 
passed  a  law  authorizing  this  unused 
money  to  be  used  for  sealing  and  back- 
filling of  abandoned  mines.  H.R.  4094 
is  merely  the  Federal  counterparjb  of  the 
State  legislation  and  is  neededj  before 
the  unexpended  money  can  be  Used  for 
purposes  other  than  pumping-tg^pe  op- 
erations. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  mean 
jobs  in  distressed  coal  mining  areas  and 


will  eliminate  much  of  the  wasteland 
In  the  coalfields. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dnrr]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  praising  the  work  of 
the  sponsor  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood].  Hav- 
ing served  for  a  great  number  of  years 
in  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  I 
can  tell  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  did  not  paint  the  picture  any 
darker  than  it  really  was,  and  is.  in  the 
anthracite  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee,  I  be- 
lieve, understands  the  problems  of  that 
area,  because  of  Its  loirg  history  of  de- 
pression, due  to  many  causes,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  recurrent  floods 
that  have  taken  their  toll  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  that  re- 
gion for  his  great  work  and  also  to  com- 
pliment the  committee  for  its  generous 
efforts  to  have  this  legislation  passed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  full  support  of  this  bill  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  reporting  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

This  Is  a  bill  designed  to  save  lives  by 
using  money  already  appropriated.  This 
is  a  bill  in  the  public  interest  to  permit 
projects  to  be  undertaken  in  the  anthra- 
cite fields  only  when  the  sealing  and  fill- 
ing of  abandoned  mines  Is  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  the 
Honorable  Wayhb  Aspinau.,  indicated, 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  an 
extension  of  the  Anthracite  Conservation 
Act  of  July  15, 1955,  which  had  among  its 
purposes  the  prevention  of  injuries  and 
loss  of  life  and  the  preservation  of  pub- 
lic and  private  property. 

An  example  of  what  can  happen  and 
did  happen  in  the  absence  of  a  program 
such  as  the  one  we  advocate  today  took 
place  in  the  city  of  Scranton.  In  the 
early  morning  of  March  5. 1960,  approxi- 
mately 1.25  acres  of  the  surface  in  the 
100  block  of  South  Seventh  Avenue 
dropped.  Then  again  about  May  16, 
1960,  another  major  subsidence  took 
place  causing  tremendous  damage  to  sev- 
eral dwellings  and  a  food  warehouse. 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Committee  concerning  details  relative  to 
the  results  to  be  achieved;  rather  I  will 
take  but  a  few  minutes  to  detail  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  before  you  and  will  let 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scranton]  tell  you  what 
this  bill  will  mean  in  terms  of  the  an- 
thracite coalfield  area. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing held  3  full  days  of  hearings  on  this 
legislation  receiving  testimony  from 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  officials 
as  well  as  Industry  represoitatives.  Our 
hearings  were  well  publicized.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  no  witnesses  appeared  in 
oppo8lti<m  to  this  legislation  which  has 
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bipartisan  support  in  the  anthracite  area 
of  Peimsylvania. 

As  the  cliairman  of  the  full  committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  fiu'tber 
pointed  out.  the  1955  Anthracite  Con- 
servation Act  established  an  $8.5  million 
Federal  authorization  which,  when  com- 
bined with  the  State  authorization  of 
S8.5  million,  set  lus  a  $17  million  prosram 
for  the  conservation  of  anthracite  coal 
resources  on  a  maU:hing  funds  basis. 

The  program  his  been  In  operation 
for  approximately  7  years  during  which 
time  projects  for  the  control  of  mine 
water  have  been  accomphshed  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $7  million — 
$3.5  millicn  Federal  and  $3.5  million 
State.  Th«?re  remains  authorization  and 
funds  for  additional  projects  not  exceed- 
ing a  total  cost  of  $10  million — $5  million 
Federal  ani  $5  million  State. 

As  indicated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspimau.),  the  attorney 
general  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Perm- 
sylvania  h<^ld  that  the  1955  act  Is  not 
broad  enough  to  embrace  the  sealing  of 
abandoned  coal  mines  and  the  filling  of 
voids  in  a!}andoned  coal  mines.  This 
work  is  essential  if  the  program  which 
was  authorized  In  1955  Is  to  be  fully  effec- 
tive. In  a<iditlon,  there  has  been  some 
surface  sub.>idence  and  large  areas  of  the 
anthracite  region  are  in  danger  of  sub- 
sidence by  reason  of  abandoned  mines. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  situation 
in  the  anthi-acite  field  is  unique  and  that 
it  is  therefore  in  the  national  interest  to 
expand  the  basic  Anthracite  Conserva- 
tion Act  to  make  clear  that  funds  may 
be  utilized  for  the  sealing  and  filling  of 
abandoned  anthracite  mines  regardless 
of  motivation  for  any  individual  action. 

The  committee  adopted  a  series  of 
amendments  Jesigned  to  strengthen  the 
program  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard 
the  public  interest  by  malcing  certain 
that  we  receive  good  value  for  every  dol- 
lar expended  during  the  program. 

First  we  adopted  the  amendment  re- 
stricting sealing  and  filling  to  those  in- 
stances where  the  work  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

The  second  amendment  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determine 
that  the  projects  are  economically  justi- 
fied and  that  potential  benefits  are  esti- 
mated to  exceed  the  estimated  costs  of  a 
project. 

Another  amendment  prohibits  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  culm,  rock, 
or  spoil  banks  thereby  precluding  any- 
one from  receiving  a  windfall. 

In  addition  a  committee  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  submit  an  aruiual  report  thereby 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  exercise  sur- 
veillance over  tlxe  program. 

Finally  the  committee,  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  money  would  be  available  if 
necessary  for  control  of  drainage  erf 
water,  provided  that  $1  million  of  the 
$5  million  of  Federal  funds  authorized 
but  unexpended  as  of  June  30.  1961,  be 
retained  specifically  for  the  control  and 
drainage  of  water. 

We  think  this  is  a  good  program  and 
worthy  of  support  by  this  committee  and 
the  House.  As  I  said  before,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  anthracite  fields  Is  unique; 
mining    methods    are    different,    which 


makes  substdence  more  likely  in  anthra- 
cite areas  and  the  fire  problem  is  greater 
in  connection  with  anthracite  mining. 

We  have  underlined  in  otir  report  the 
uniqueness  of  the  anthracite  situation 
and  included  this  paragraph  as  part  of 
the  legislative  history  of  this  bill: 

It  should  therefore  be  emphasized  that  the 
committee  does  not  regard  this  as  a  prece- 
dent for  similar  legislation  In  other  areas  or 
In  other  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  bill : 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor]. 

The  CHAIRMAN^  Are  there  further 
requests  for  time? 

If  not,  pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk 
will  now  read  the  substitute  amendment 
printed  In  the  reported  bill  as  an  priginal 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rtpresentative  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  p.-o%lde  for  the  con- 
servation of  anthracite  coal  resources 
through  measures  of  flood  control  and  an- 
thracite mine  drainage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"*, approved  July  16.  1955  (30  U.S.C. 
572).  Is  amended  in  the  following  respects: 

( 1 )  The  second  sentence  of  section  1  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  •'It  Is  therefore 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  control  and  drainage  of  water 
m  the  anthracite  coal  formations  and  there- 
by conserve  natural  resouces,  promote  na- 
tional security,  prevent  Injuries  and  loss  of 
life,  and  preserve  public  and  private  prop- 
erty, and  to  seal  abandoned  coal  mines  and 
to  flil  voids  In  abandoned  coal  mines.  In 
those  Instances  where  such  work  Is  In  the 
Interest  of   the  public  health  or  safety."; 

(2)  The  preamble  clause  of  section  3  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  to 
make  financial  contributions  on  the  basis  of 
programs  or  projects  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
(hereinafter  designated  as  the  'Common- 
wealth") to  seal  abandoned  coal  mines  and 
to  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines,  in 
those  Instances-  where  such  works  Is  In  the 
interest  of  the  public  health  or  safety,  and 
for  control  and  drainage  of  water  which.  If 
not  so  controlled  or  drained,  will  cause  the 
flooding  of  anthracite  coal  formations,  said 
contributions  to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
drainage  works,  pumping  plants,  and  related 
facilities  but  subject,  however,  to  the  fol- 
lowing  conditions   and    limitations:'"; 

(3)  Section  2(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  total  amount  of  contributions 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $8,- 
500,000.  of  which  »1. 000 .000  of  the  unex- 
pended balance  remaining  as  of  June  30. 
1961.  shall  be  reserved  for  the  control  and 
drainage  of  water;"; 

(4)  Section  2(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  amounts  contributed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  and  the  equally  matched 
amounts  contributed  by  the  Commonwealth 
■hall  not  be  used  for  operating  and  main- 
taining projects  constructed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  for  the  purchase  of  culm,  rock,  or 
spoil  banks;"; 

(6)  Section  2(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "and"  after  the  aemlcolon; 

(5)  SacUon  2(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Projects  constructed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  so  located,  operated,  and 
maintained  as  to  provide  the  maxlmiun  con- 


servation of  anthracite  oosl  resouroes  or,  in 
thoee  Instances  where  such  work  would  be 
In  the  Interest  of  the  pubUc  health  or  safety, 
to  seal  abandoned  coal  mines  and  to  fUl 
voids  in  abandoned  coal  mlnee.  and,  where 
poeslble.  to  avoid  creating  Inequities  i^mnng 
thoee  mlnee  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
waters  to  be  controlled  thereby;  and"; 

(7)  Section  2  la  further  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(f)  Projects  for  the  sealing  of  abandoned 
coal  mines  or  the  fllllng  of  voids  in  aban- 
doned coal  mines  Ehall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  economically 
Jxistlfled.  The  Secretary  shall  not  find  any 
project  to  be  economically  Justified  tinlees 
the  p>otentlaI  benefits  are  estimated  by  him 
to  exceed  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project." 

(8)  Section  5  Is  amended  by  adding  a  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shaU,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  February  of  each  year  after  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  program  for  the  sealing  xof  aban- 
doned coal  mines  or  the  fiUlng  of  voids  In 
abandoned  coal  mines,  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  of  the  actions  taken  under  this 
Act." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  (interrupting  read- 
ing of  the  substitute  amendment).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rejwl  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fxktom:  On 
page  3,  line  10,  after  the  word  "which," 
strike  out  "»1, 000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,600.- 
000." 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  for  a  very  good 
reason,  which  reason  I  enlarged  upon 
during  consideration  of  the  rule  while 
we  were  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  those  in 
charge  of  H.R.  4094  will  accept  the  re- 
tention of  $1,500,000  instead  of  the  pro- 
posed $1  million.  This  will  at  least  give 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Mines  some  leeway  in  which  to  continue 
with  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the 
mine  water  problems  which  are  present 
in  the  anthracite  coal  region. 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  even  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  experts 
in  the  coal  region  say;  namely,  that  the 
coal  Industry  is  going  to  make  a  come- 
back then  we  will  need  mine  drainage 
money  more  than  ever. 

The  main  necessity  for  enactment  of 
H.R.  4034  is  to  close  the  openings  of 
abandoned  coal  mines  and  to  fill  voids 
in  abandoned  anthracite  coal  mines4 
where  found  feasible.  With  these  ob- 
jectives, we  are  in  agreement  and  it  is 
for  those  reasons  that  I  support  the 
bill.  However,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
interest  not  only  of  the  welfare  and 
health  cf  the  people  of  the  anthracite 
region  but  also  In  the  interest  of  the 
future  welfEire  and  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  our  people  and  the  national  in- 
terest in  preserving  a  vital  resource 
from  being  ruined  by  inundation  of 
water. 
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Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  authorized  to  say  on  behalf  of  this 
Bide  of  the  aisle  that  we  would  be  very 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
PentonI.  We  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  his  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  have,  been  asso- 
ciated in  support  of  tliis  bill,  the  gentle- 
men from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor 
and  Mr.  Scrantok]  for  their  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  requirements  of 
the  area  for  legislation  which  meets  the 
overall  problem  of  the  anthracite  coal 
region. 

The  committee  is  also  deeply  indebted 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  and  his  able  Pennsylvania 
colleague  [Mr.  Rhodes]  for  their  states- 
manlike advocacy  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Members  of 
the  minority  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  also 
would  Uke  to  accept  this  amendment  as 
an  improvement  of  the  original  bill  as 
presented. 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penton]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Finton:  On 
page  3,  Une  11,  after  the  word  "of".  sUlke 
out  "June  30,  1961"  and  Insert  "July  31, 
1962". 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  amendment  is  self-explanatory.  It 
simply  means  since  June  30,  1961,  there 
have  been  several  projects  proposed  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Some  small  amount 
of  money  has  been  utilized  since  that 
time  and  so  I  ask  for  this  clarifying 
amendment  to  change  the  date  from 
June  30,  1961,  to  July  31,  1962. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Ml».  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  authorized  on  this  side  to  say  that 
the  amendment  is  agreeable  here. 

Mr.  FENTON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  again  that  the  minority  Mem- 
bers concur  in  the  objective  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  very 
fine  coiutesies  extended  to  the  various 
Members  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Peiuisylvania    [Mr.   Fen- 

lON]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 


The  committee  amendment!  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  phair, 
Mr.  Lane,  Chairman  of  the  Comi)iittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  Of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  ConuBiittee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4094)  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
15.  1955,  relating  to  the  conservation  of 
anthracite  coal  resources  pursutjnt  to 
House  Resolution  731.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  attiend- 
ment  adopted  by  the  Committee  itl  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rulfc.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  «>f  the 
bill. 

The  bill  wsis  ordered  to  be  eng>-ossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  reid  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questioq  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  On  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  th)eir  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  debated  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaoi  from 
Colorado?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  1 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
COLUMBIA 


T 


Mr.    BECKER.      Mr.    Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


I    ask 
House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  Extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frofti  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  introducing  some  legislation 
having  to  do  with  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  am  happy  to  prepare  at 
the  present  time  some  legislation  which 
I  hope  will  receive  the  approval  Of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  a  very  good  bjll  was 
passed  in  this  House  to  correct  what  was 
known  as  the  Mallory  decision.  Unfor- 
tunately it  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  body.  I  think  H  could 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  assislJfiig  the 
police  department  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  aLso  that  ^  four- 
time-loser  law,  carrying  life  imprison- 
ment, such  as  we  have  in  New  York  State 
would  be  a  great  deterrent  to  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  further  believe 
that  an  investigation  by  a  commalttee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  assist 
in  bringing  forth  some  additional  legis- 
lation would  be  helpful  to  both  the  police 
and  the  judiciary  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia. I  believe  also  that  this  Congress 
should  act  at  this  time,  even  though 
studies  are  going  on.  even  though  an  in- 
vestigation may  be  made,  because  the 
police  in  the  District — if  anyone  wants 
to  investigate  it  as  I  have  during  the 
past  week — will  find  that  even  though 
the  poUce  may  make  an  arrest,  they  can- 
not hold  a  suspect  and  they  cannot  keep 
a  suspect ;  and  when  they  do  bring  them 
into  court  to  get  a  conviction,  we  find 
that  rape  is  at  a  premium  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  so  is  mugging,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  let  them  off 
with  a  90-day  sentence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  may  have  read 
in  the  paper  a  week  or  so  ago  where  one 
of  our  District  judges  reduced  a  rape 
sentence  of  10  years  by  8  years. 

Gentleman,  what  kind  of  situation  Is 
this,  if  we  in  the  Nation's  Capital  do  not 
try  to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
country?  We  should  bring  law  and  or- 
der to  the  Capital  City  of  Washington. 
I  believe  that  this  is  necessary  now,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
concur  and  give  every  assistance  In  sup- 
port of   this  legislation. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGES  FOR  THE 
JUVENILE  COURT 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re^ 
marks  made  on  yesterday  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI 
about  the  delay  in  the  appointment  of 
the  two  additional  judges  to  the  District 
juvenile  court  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress some  months  ago.  This  delay  is 
responsible  to  a  definite  degree  for  the 
increase  in  youth  crime  here  during  the 
past  year. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  brother,  the 
Attorney  General,  do  something  to  cor- 
rect this  serious  situation.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Attorney  General  with  his  vast 
and  comprehensive  experience  as  a  pub- 
lic .servant  should  permit  politics  to  enter 
into  these  appointments? 

May  we  have  an  end  to  spectacles  of 
people  in  evening  dress  being  dunked  in 
the  family  .swimming  p>ool  and  the  play- 
ing of  touch  football  on  the  Monument 
Grounds  during  the  lunch  hour  and  get 
down  to  the  responsibilities  of  public 
busine.ss.  These  additional  judges 
should  have  been  appointed  long  ago 
and  thereby  something  constructive  done 
to  correct  an  unbearable  crime  situation 
existing  in  the  Capital  City  of  the  Uruted 
States. 

I  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pre.ssed  in  the  article.  "Youth  Crime  Up 
17  Percent."  which  appeared  in  the 
News  on  July  30.  as  follows: 

Highest    Total — Youth    Crikk    Up 
17  Percent 
District  police  today  reported  a  17-p>ercent 
Increase  in  Juvenile  delinquency  arreetx  Ava- 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30. 
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During  the  year,  a^M  JuvenllM  were  re- 
ferred to  juvenile  court  for  action,  the 
highest  total  recorded  ilnce  police  began 
keeping  tabs  on  youth  crime  9  yeara  ago. 

Juvenile  crime  Increaaed  S  percent 
throughout  the  country  dxulng  tbe  past 
year,  and  5  percent  In  large  cltlee. 


PoUce  Deputy  Chief  John  E.  Winters,  head 
of  the  Youth  Aid  DlvUlon,  said  most  of  tbe 
Increase  here  was  due  to  crime  by  repeaters. 

The  report  shows  that  43  percent  of  the 
youths  arrested  had  previous  records,  and 
that  51  percent  were  In  the  16-17  age  group. 

"On  these  grounds.  I  would  not  caU  the 
increase  alamalng,"  he  said. 

He  suggested  a  two-pronged  solution  to 
the  problem  of  repeaters. 

"Juvenile  offenders  must  be  brought  be- 
fore a  Judge  as  soon  as  possible,  and  they 
must  be  treated  reallstlcaUy  by  the  Judge." 
he  said. 

coust  backlog 

Although  Congress  In  March  authorized 
an  Increase  In  Juvenile  court  Judges  from 
one  to  three,  no  appointments  have  yet  been 
made  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  coiirt's  backlog  rose  to  2.900  cases 
in  the  3 -month  period  ending  June  30 — 
269  more  than  in  the  preceding  period,  the 
court  reported  yesterday. 

The  crime  report  showed  Increases  in  vio- 
lent street  crimes,  with  24  more  arrests  (or 
yoke  robberies  and  38  more  for  robberies 
by  force  and  violence  than  were  recorded  In 
fiscal  1961.  There  were,  however,  decreases 
In  pocketbook  snatchlngs  and  armed  rob- 
beries. 


DAIRY  PLAN  HAS  REAL  MERIT 

BCr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  exploring  genu- 
ine solutions  to  the  real  problems  of 
American  agriculture  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  dedicated  efforts  of  our  col- 
league, tbe  genUonan  from  Wisconsin, 
Representative  Lxsm  R.  Johitsoh.  He 
has  been  in  the  forefront.of  the  continu- 
ing fight  for  economic  equaUty  for  our 
dairy  farmers.  He  Is  unwilling  to  accept 
Inaction  and  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
obtam  agreement  on  an  acceptable  and 
workable  dairy  program. 

Dairying  is  a  basic  agricultural  ItkIus- 
try  and  a  viUl  segment  of  the  national 
economy.  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. LxsTEK  Johnson,  is  well  aware  of 
the  troubles  plaguing  the  dairy  farmer 
and  has  devoted  himself  as  a  capable 
and  experienced  legislator  to  finding  and 
proposing  solutions.  He  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  voluntary  program  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  House.  This 
emergency  program  is  intended  to  en- 
courage an  adjustment  \n  the  milk 
supply  that  wUl  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
support  program.  In  a  letter  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  Congressman 
Johnson,  as  chairman  of  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  estimated  a  net  saving  of 
$54  milUon  under  the  proposed  voluntary 
reduction  program. 

It  must  be  emphasized  tliat  this  Is  an 
emergency  measure  and  a  voluntary  pro- 


gram intended  to  maintain  dairy  income 
and  reduce  expected  excessive  costs. 
This  makes  It  all  the  more  surprisinK 
that  only  five  Republican  Members  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  strike  this 
program  from  the  bill  while  proposing 
no  acceptable  alternatives. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  include  at  this  point  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Wisconsin 
Agriculturalist  of  July  21.  1962,  which 
states  the  case  for  the  dairy  program 
simply  and  clearly  and  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion: "The  program  is  soimd.  It 
deserves  a  chance." 

Daiht  Plan  Has  Real  MKxrr 

Any  editor  who  writes  about  farm  pro- 
grams right  now  takes  a  long  chance.  The 
odds  are  that  the  bill  now  in  Congress  will 
be  changed  before  this  paper  Is  mailed. 

Tbe  present  bill  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  extend  the  present  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs  for  1963.  This 
seems  to  be  the  best  we  can  hope  for  this 
year. 

One  section  of  the  House  bill  would  spell 
out  a  completely  new  dairy  program.  The 
program  would  run  from  October  1  this  year 
to  June  30  of  next  year. 

Under  the  program  producers  could 
voluntarily  cut  back  their  milk  production 
by  10  to  25  percent  of  their  1961  marketings. 
Government  would  give  siirplus  reduction 
paymenu  of  up  to  $2.50  per  hundred  for 
this  cut. 

This  program  has  real  merit.  It  is  volun- 
tary. Each  producer  could  decide  to  go  along 
or  stay  out.  It  would  save  Government 
money.  It  costs  the  Oovernment  about  $4.20 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  to  buy  and  store 
surpluses. 

Producers  could  make  additional  Income 
by  coopKjratlng.  Most  of  them  would  find  It 
more  profitable  to  cut  back  production  for 
$2  50  per  hundred  than  to  produce  the  hun- 
dred pounds  and  sell  it  at  present  prices. 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  but  our  guen  Is 
that  a  substantial  nunik>er  of  dairy  farmers 
would  cooperate.  If  they  did.  It  would 
materially  reduce  dairy  surplus. 

The  program  Is  sound.  It  deserves  a 
chance. 


SAFE    AND    UNSAFE    TEST    BAN 
POSITIONS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  c>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  4 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
18.  1961.  the  United  States  proposed  a 
test  ban  treaty  at  Geneva  requiring  an 
international  network  of  180  seismic  sta- 
tions. 19  of  which  would  be  in  the 
U.S.S.R..  to  detect  cheating  on  any  agree- 
ment. The  proposal  called  for  20  on- 
site  Inspections  per  year  of  seismic  events 
occuring  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  on  a 
magnitude  greater  than  4.75  on  the 
Richter  seismic  scale.  It  also  called  for 
an  international  control  system  to  han- 
dle this  police  work. 

Subsequently  the  U.S.  position  was 
eased  by  hints  of  willingness  to  reduce 
somewhat  the  total  number  of  seismic 
stations,  drop  the  number  of  inspections 
on  Soviet  territory  to  12  to  20  per  year, 
and  lower  the  Richter  scale  magnitude 
somewhat,  possibly  to  4  for  events  ex- 
empted entirely  from  ttie  control  ma- 
chinery. 


The  Soviets  have  consistently  rejected 
ttie  U.8.  pr(^x>sal8.  They  want  no  in-' 
temational  control  posts  in  their  terri- 
tory and  no  inspectors  roaming  about. 
Their  attitude  is  that  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  scheme  which 
permits  foreigners  behind  the  Iroi/Cur- 
tain  and  thus  opens  to  view  their  closed 
society.  Their  negotiating  attitude  is  to 
sit  tight,  watch  the  West  squirm,  and 
wait  for  it  to  accommodate  to  the  Soviet 
viewpoint. 

On  April  16,  1962,  eight  so-called  neu- 
tral nations  proposed  what  they  termed 
a  "compromise"  between  the  UJS.  and 
U.S.S  Jl.  positions.  They  would  abandon 
the  180 -station  international  seismic  net- 
work. Instead  detection  would  be  based 
on  the  concept  that  existing  national 
seismic  stations,  along  with  Improve- 
ments and  additions,  would  feed  in  data 
to  detect  explosions  in  the  territory  of 
nuclear  powers.  Under  the  proposal 
both  the  United  States,  the  U.8.S.R.,  and 
other  nations  would  be  expected  freely  to 
furnish  any  and  all  data  from  their  own 
seismic  stations  upon  which  even  their 
own  cheating,  if  any,  could  be  detected. 
An  international  commission  of  scientists 
would  be  handed  the  task  of  processing 
this  data.  If  the  Commission  detected  a 
suspicious  event,  it  could  be  mvited  to 
conduct  an  onsite  inspection  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  suspected  cheater. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
UJS.S.R.  has  rejected  the  eight-nation 
proposal  outright.  The  United  States 
indicates  the  commission  "must  have  a 
right  to  conduct  onsite  Inspections." 
The  UJ5.S1%.  indicates  that  "no  onsite 
inspections  could  take  place  except  on 
invitation  of  the  suspected  coimtry.** 

For  over  2  years,  during  the  various 
goings-on  at  Geneva,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency — ARPA — has  been  carrying  on 
Project  Vela,  an  intensive  research  pro- 
gram aimed  at  improving  methods  of 
detecting  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions. On  July  7,  1962,  ARPA  Issued  a 
press  release  reviewing  its  work.  The 
release  was  widely  interpreted  by  the 
nonscientiflc  press  as  disclosing  new 
technological  data  easing  the  test  dieat- 
ing  problem. 

I  have  determined  that  the  press  re- 
lease was  not  ARPA's  idea  at  all.  It 
was  suggested  by  Defense  Under  Secre- 
tary Roswen  Gilpatric  who,  in  turn,  had 
been  nudged  by  McOeorge  Bundy.  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Subsequently  certain 
newspapers,  such  as  the  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times,  habitual  will- 
ing handmaidens  in  White  House  news 
leak  and  trial  balloon  operations,  began 
running   informed -source   stories   about 

possible  new  U.S.  positions  at  aeneva 
based  on  the  supposed  improvements  in 
seismology  achieved  by  Project  Vela. 
Later  there  began  to  appear  editorial 
support  for  accommodating  the  Soviet 
position  against  detection  machinery  on, 
and  Inspection  of,  its  solL  The  Wash- 
ington Post  on  July  26  put  it  in  tear- 
jerking  terms  of  not  aUowidg  the  test 
ban  negotiations  to  get  stuck  in  a  politi- 
cal freeze  at  tbe  very  moment  when 
they  are  overtaken  by  a  scientifle  thaw. 
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Meanwhile,  down  at  the  White  House 
guarded  announcements  were  made  of 
a  series  of  high  level  administration  con- 
ferences, all  based  on  supposed  advances 
in  the  science  of  seismology  which,  it 
was  inferred,  had  so  drastically  reduced 
the  problem  of  detecting  test  ban 
cheaters  that  Mr.  Kennedy  must  confer 
with  all  and  sundry  of  the  administra- 
tion's big  names  about  it,  even  including 
Ed  Murrow  who  would  not  recognize  a 
seismograph  If  he  saw  one.  The  con- 
ferences were  accompanied  by  more,  of 
the  usual  informed-source  "thi^" 
pieces  in  the  press. 

Thus  began  and  was  carried  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  careful  preparation, 
brainwashing  would  be  another  word  for 
it,  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  accept  a  retreat  from  meaningful  and 
safe  test  ban  treaty  terms.  The  ma- 
neuver has  been  skillful,  unobtrusive, 
nevertheless  deliberate  and  at  the  initia- 
tive of  top  echelon  lieutenants  of  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

The  maneuver  proceeded  from  and  has 
been  built  upon  two  false  premises: 
First,  that  the  original  April  18,  1961, 
U.S.  treaty  proposal  did,  in  fact,  propose 
a  safe  seismic  detection  system  which 
now  can  be  whittled  away:  and  second, 
tiiat  there  have,  in  fact,  been  develop- 
ments in  the  science  of  seismology  which 
justify  such  whittling  away. 

The  truth  is  that  the  original  1961 
scheme  was  never  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose and  eeuld  not  safely  be  relied  upon 
to  make  a  iratential  cheater's  chances 
of  getting  caught  sufficiently  probable  to 
deter  him  from  attempting  it.  The  prob- 
able effects  of  the  so-called  advances  in 
seismology  to  date  have  been  to  make 
the  original  scheme  less  unsafe.  It  is 
highly  improbable  they  have  made  it 
oversale  and  thvis  subject  to  scaling 
down. 

The  additional  truth  is  that,  although 
Project  Vela  has  provided  information 
about  old  problems  involved  in  seismic 
detection  and  disclosed  some  new  ones, 
it  has  produced  little,  if  any,  information 
about  the  answers  to  either  the  old  or 
the  new  problems.  Only  by  disregard- 
ing all  the  difficulties  inferred  in  the 
ARPA  press  release,  putting  on  rose- 
colored  glasses  and  chewing  tranquil- 
izers while  reading  the  rest  of  it.  can 
thought  of  accommodation  toward  the 
Soviet  test  ban  position  be  excijsably  en- 
tertained. Soberly  read,  the  ARPA  re- 
lease discloses  only  the  following: 

First.  The  characteristic  outward- 
motion  wave  produced  on  a  seismograph 
by  all  nuclear  blasts  and  some  earth- 
quakes can  be  heard  better  if  the  seismo- 
graph is  picking  up  less  background 
noise.  This  is  a  surprise  to  no  one  and 
also  is  a  characteristic  of  the  hvmian  ear. 
If  the  background  noise  can  be  reduced, 
this  outward -motion  wave  can  be  de- 
tected at  greater  distances  from  the  focus 
of  an  earthquake  or  underground  nuclear 
explosion.  Possibly  background  noises 
can  be  reduced  by  placing  seismographs 
at  deep  depths  in  the  earth,  like  10,000 
feet  below,  or  on  ocean  bottoms  where 
background  noise  levels  are  thought  to 
be  low. 

Second.  Variations  in  the  geological 
formations  in  which  a  nuclear  blast  or 


earthquake  occiurs,  and  through  Which 
its  Shockwaves  travel  toward  a  sedsmo- 
graph,  affect  the  speed  with  whicRi  the 
waves  travel  and  the  distance  thgjr  are 
able  to  cover.  Thus  you  must  kncyfr  the 
geology  between  the  general  locations 
of  an  event  and  the  seismograph^  de- 
tecting it  in  order  to  calculate,  with  any 
accuracy,  the  probable  location  of  the 
event.  You  must  also  know  the  geology 
of  a  country  in  order  to  determine  how 
far  away  you  are  likely  to  be  aljle  to 
detect  at  all.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
little  is  known  in  the  free  world  ♦bout 
the  geology  of  the  vast  Eurasian  land 
mass  enclosed  by  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Third.  Subject  also  to  a  thoifough 
knowledge  of  geology,  it  may  be  possible 
to  calculate  at  what  depth  an  event 
occurred  and  thus  rule  out  from  sus- 
picion events  which  are  calculaUd  to 
have  occurred  at  depths  below  which  a 
cheater  cannot  lower  his  nuclear  dpvice. 
As  yet  nobody  has  been  able  to  piake 
such  calculation  with  any  degp^e  of 
confidence. 

Fourth.  New  information  indicates 
there  are  fewer  earthquakes  in  the  ftoviet 
Union  of  a  magnitude  of  4.75  ocii  the 
Richter  scale  than  previously  thcjught. 
Thus,  if  your  treaty  exempts  froih  de- 
tection, suspicion,  inspection,  contn^l  nu- 
clear tests  below  this  magnitude,  there 
may  be  somewhat  less  difflculto^  in 
detecting  an  unnatural  event  ampngst 
a  lesser  nimiber  of  natural  ones  at  and 
above  ttiis  magnitude. 

The  following  example  illustratei^  that 
this  is  something  of  an  illusion : 

If  naturally  occurring  events  tXi  the 
U.S.S.R.  over  4.75  magnitude  arp  as- 
sumed to  be  100  per  year  instead  0^  300. 
that  is,  reduced  by  a  factor  of  th»ee,  it 
should  be  easier  to  detect  an  unnatural 
one.  However,  it  will  not  be  easl|er  by 
a  factor  of  three.  Only  the  sorting  [proc- 
ess is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  three. 
The  detection  machinery  still  mulst  be 
good  enough  to  pick  it  up,  classify  It.  and 
determine  its  focus.  Further,  this  has 
little  or  no  bearing  on  the  diflBcfulties 
to  be  faced  when,  once  suspiciolji  has 
been  aroused,  inspection  must  bei  car- 
ried on  to  verify  the  occurrence  or  non- 
occinrrence  of  a  violation. 

It  is  upon  these  slim  and  shaky  tech- 
nical speculations  that  the  administra- 
tion holds  its  high  level  conferences, 
sends  up  its  trial  balloons,  and  considers 
making  changes  in  the  U.S.  position  at 
Geneva.  What .  these  minds  coujd  be 
evaluating  might  be  any  or  all  qf  the 
following  alternatives: 

First.  Accommodating  Soviet  deihands 
by  substantial  retreat  from  present  U.S. 
positions,  offering  as  an  excuse  ARPA's 
supposed  scientific  discoveries. 

Second.  Submitting  a  new  treaty  pro- 
posal based  on  some  variation  of  ttoe  in- 
adequate eight-neutral -nation  prd|posal,. 
offering  the  same  excuse. 

Third.  Maintaining  the  presenli  U.S. 
position.  I 

Fourth.  Modifying  the  U.S.  position 
slightly,  based  only  upon  such  realistic 
certainties  as  my  have  been  established 
by  Project  Vela. 

Fifth.  Junking  the  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  control  underground  testir^  and 
limit  negotiation  to  tests  in  detectable 


environments  such   as  the  atmosphere 
and  the  oceans.  * 

Sixth.  Presenting  a  best  estimate  of 
technical  difficulties  involved  in  under- 
ground detection  and  challenging  the 
Soviets  or  anybody  else  to  come  up  with 
something  sensible  in  relation  to  the 
known  facts. 

The  tenor  and  content  of  the  course 
of  events  triggered  by  the  inspired  July 
7  news  release  leads  me  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  dangerous  first  and  second 
alternatives  to  which  the  high  level 
conferees  are  directing  their  principal 
attentions.  It  is  my  fear  that  some  vari- 
ation of  the  U.S.  position  along  the  lines 
of  either,  or  a  combination,  of  these  two 
will  be  announced  shortly  by  the  White 
House.  The  consequences  will  prove  to 
be  explosively  dangerous.  Among  them 
are  these: 

First.  The  United  States  and  the  free 
world  will  be  placed  in  an  unsafe  F>osition 
from  which  the  Soviets  can  get  away  with 
cheating  and,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  achieve  a  sudden,  overwhelming 
nuclear  weapons  superiority. 

Second.  In  caving  in  to  the  demands 
for  an  unenforcible  treaty  and  sur- 
rendering our  demands  for  an  enfprc- 
ible  one,  any  meaningful  progress  to- 
ward reducing  world  tensions  and  risks 
by  negotiation  and  agreement  will  be 
surrendered  until  there  is  a  change  in 
U.S.  administrations.  Insofar  as  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  concerned,  Mr.  Kennedy 
"has  had  it."  This  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant with  regard  to  the  Berlin  issue. 

Third.  Development  of  free  world 
anti-ICBM  defenses  is  thwarted  and 
therefore  this  possibility  of  making  nu- 
clear war  less  likely  is  eliminated. 

Fourth.  Development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  are  more  discriminate  is  made 
impc.s.slble  for  the  West  and  unnecessary  ^ 
for  the  Soviets,  thus  eliminating  this 
possibility  of  making  nuclear  war  less 
inhumane  and  deadly,  should  it  ever 
come. 

Fifth.  A  false  feeling  of  security  would 
be  created  and  an  unjustified  relaxation 
of  effort  and  inrentive  would  ensue  for 
tacklinc;  the  basic  problems  of  reducing 
the  real  risks  of  war. 

All  this  is  true  because  the  present 
Geneva  test  ban  stalemate  can  be  ended 
only  in  one  of  three  ways:  First,  by  the 
USSR,  retreating  from  its  closed  so- 
ciety position:  second,  by  a  XJS.  retreat 
from  its  demand  for  a  safe,  enforcible 
treaty;  and,  third,  by  scientific  develop- 
ments permitting  both  nonintrusive  de- 
tection and  nonintrusive  inspection  so 
far  as  Soviet  territory  is  concerned.  The 
first  of  these  alternatives  is  an  ideological 
improbability  at  the  moment;  the  last 
is  a  technological  impossibility  at  the 
moment.  Only  the  second  alternative. 
U.S.  retreat  and  surrender,  seems  to  be 
vi.sible  on  the  horizon  now. 

If  this  is  true,  then  we  must  ask  why 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  appear 
willing  to  put  the  safety  and  survival 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
in  such  peril.  Certainly  the  answer  is 
not  to  be  found  in  disloyalty  or  subver- 
sion. If  they  do  so  other  reasons  must 
be  found  to  explain  why.  These  rea- 
sons are  not  entirely  hidden  and  they 
amount  to  the  same  naive  miscalcula- 
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tions  and  wishful  thinking  which  have 
led  many  otherwise  thoughtful  people 
mto  the  test  ban  trap  of  agreement  for 
agreement's  sake. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half  the  Soviet 
Union's  propagandists  have  labored 
ceaselessly  to  blimt  the  truth  that,  ex- 
cept for  atmospheric  fallout,  the  world's 
danger  lies  not  in  nuclear  testing  but  in 
nuclear  war.  A  test  ban  treaty  has  been 
elevated  to  the  statiu  of  a  symbol  of 
peace,  or  at  least  symbolic  of  a  vital 
first  step  toward  mankind's  eternal  hope 
for  peace.  Its  worth  and  value  has  be- 
come so  artificially  inflated  by  the  hyp- 
notic effects  of  constant  misleading 
propaganda  that  to  many  it  seems  worth 
almost  any  price.  A  false  illusion  has 
been  created  that  it  is  an  end  in  itself, 
rather  than  the  means  to  an  end.  It  has 
become,  like  the  sirens  of  Scylla,  a  leg- 
endary unreaUty  which  beckons  men  to 
their  doom. 

Moreover,  because  of  all  the  peace 
hocus-pocus  surrounding  the  test  ban 
legerdemain,  anyone  who  achieves  such 
a  treaty,  regardless  of  its  defects,  defi- 
ciencies, and  ultimate  dlsappomtments, 
is  siu-e  to  reap  for  the  short  term,  at 
least,  all  the  popularity  and  esteem 
which  can  be  expected  to  be  accorded 
a  peacemaker.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Kremlin  masterminds  had  this  sweetener 
for  Western  negotiators  in  mind  while 
blueprinting  their  hard  sell-soft  sell 
campaign  for  peddling  a  one-sided  test 
ban  treaty. 

It  is  high  time  that  Kennedy  and  com- 
pany awaken  from  their  peacef ill  dreams 
Of  olive  branch  accolades,  before  they 
make  fatal  commitments  at  Oeneva. 
Emerging  out  of  the  dreamworld  and 
into  the  real  world  they  would  see  clear- 
ly that  grabbmg  a  brass  ring  engraved 
"RJP."  from  the  test  ban  merry-go- 
round  is  not  first  prize,  but  the  booby 
prize  or,  more  properly,  the  bobbytrap. 
The  real  and  only  prize  insofar  as  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  is  con- 
cerned is  forcing  the  U.S.8JI.  to  retreat 
from  Its  closed  society  position. 

Once  the  territory  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
Is  opened  up.  even  a  crack,  for  others 
to  determine  what  is  gohig  on  behind, 
then  it  becomes  impossible  for  the 
Kremlin  secretly  to  prepare  for  surprise 
aggressions.  Once  a  crack  is  opened  the 
precedent  is  set  to  make  it  wider.  Once 
the  Soviet  Union  signs  a  treaty  enfor- 
cible on  it  as  well  as  the  non-C(»nmunist 
signatory,  because  the  latter  has  a  right 
to  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  de- 
termine violations,  then  for  the  first  time 
our  world  has  a  possibility  of  settling 
some  of  its  problems  by  negotiation  and 
agreement  rather  than  by  naked  force. 

The  objet:tive  of  a  test  ban  treaty  Is 
not  agreement  for  agreement's  sake,  but 
the  evolution  of  a  less  risky  world  than 
the  one  in  which  we  now  exist.  Mr. 
Kennedy  can  either  throw  away  the  one 
opportunity  this  Nation  possesses  to 
move  toward  such  a  world  and  involve 
us  in  deadly  danger,  or  he  can  resolutely 
reject  the  peacemaker  popularity  pack- 
age he  appears  to  be  eyeing  and  com-a- 
geously  reject  the  blandishments  of  those 
who  may  urge  him  to  accommodate  the 
Kremlin  at  any  price. 

The  latter  course,  though  a  difficult 
one.  is  not  an  impossible  one.    Intelli- 


gence, Initiative,  even  brlllanoe  and. 
most  of  all,  patience  and  forbearance 
are  needed  to  turn  the  test  ban  issue 
back  on  the  KremUn  and  put  it  in  a 
position  where  it  might  be  forced  by 
world  opinion  or  other  considerations 
to  acc(Mnmodate  the  West  by  relaxing  its 
closed  society  obsession.  Our  safe  posi- 
tion is  a  reasonable  one  and  can  be  made 
understandable  by  others.  We  do  not 
demand  a  foolproof  treaty,  the  impossi- 
ble. The  Brink's  robbery  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  practically  nothing  can  be 
made  foolproof.  What  we  do  demand  is 
both  simple  and  equitable;  namely,  test 
ban  mechanics  which  impose  on  the  po- 
tential cheater  a  sufDcient  risk  of  getting 
caught  to  deter  him  for  attempting  it 
Roughly,  any  treaty  must  be  written  in 
such  terms  as  to  assure  the  following: 

First,  a  reasonable  probabiUty  of  de- 
tecting possible  violations; 

Second,  a  reasonable  opportimity  to 
inspect  and  verify  whether  cheating  has 
ocoirred; 

Third,  for  the  cheater,  some  mean- 
ingful penalty  for  getting  caught;  and 

Fourth,  for  the  victim,  consequences 
which  are  not  fatal,  whether  or  not  the 
cheater  is  caught. 

Since  each  of  these  items  is  interre- 
lated with  the  others,  all  must  be  taken 
together  in  determining  whether  any 
particular  proposed  treaty  is  safe  or  un- 
safe. That  is  to  say,  whether  after  sig- 
nature it  leaves  our  world  a  less  risky 
one  than  before,  or  a  more  risky  one. 

It  is  mterestlng  to  note  that  on  no 
occasion  has  President  Kennedy  or  any 
member  of  his  administration  seen  fit 
to  enunciate  criteria  for  determining 
safe  or  unsafe  with  respect  to  past  Oe- 
neva proposals  or  any  modifications 
under  consideration.  Before  discuasing 
the  so-called  Geneva  alternatives,  it 
seems  the  administration  first  must  do 
its  homework  on  the  matter  of  basic 
standards  regarding  how  much  risk  can 
be  accepted  and  still  leave  the  United 
States  in  a  safe  [>osition  and  how  much 
more  risk  will  get  us  in  an  imsafe  po- 
sition. 

Until  this  is  done,  there  seems  little 
reason  for  discussion  of  any  Geneva  al- 
ternatives, for  there  exists  no  realistic 
criteria  by  which  they  can  be  evaluated 
safe  or  unsafe. 


RETALIATION 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
long  months  of  fighting  for  a  tariff  m- 
crease  for  the  glass  industry  we  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  attitude  of  some 
of  oiu:  trading  partners. 

We  releamed  something  we  Americans 
seem  to  have  forgotten.  We  learned 
that  trade  is  a  commercial  venture  and 
its  prime  objective  is  profit,  naked  every- 
day profits  without  any  regard  to  the 
niceties  we  hear  so  much  about  in  the 
time-worn  phrases  such  as  the  common 
good:  our  friendly  allies;  the  world  con- 


cept of  brotherhood  baaed  upon  the  free 
movement  of  goods  and  peoples;  the 
theory  of  Adam  Smith;  and  all  the  other 
pet  pleas  of  our  many,  ofttimes  sizusere. 
believers  in  so-called  free  trade. 

When  this  Nation,  through  its  Tariff 
Commission  and  President,  found  it  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  well-being  of 
certain  industries,  to  raise  tariffs  on 
glass  and  carpets  recenUy,  we  predicted 
that  the  exporters  of  these  products 
would  show  immediately  the  real  rea- 
sons for  their  support  of  a  free  trade 
poUcy  for  the  United  States. 

What  is  happening  4b  exactly  what  this 
Member  of  Congress  predicted  here  in 
the  House,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  in  the  public  press. 

I  said  then  that  the  exporters  would 
demand  concessions  or  would  move  to 
retaliate  against  our  products  in  world 
trade.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Tlie 
case  in  point  is  clearly  demanstrated  by 
the  following  story  Just  released  by  the 
latest  bulletin  from  the  Eunq;)ean  Com- 
munity. 

It  bears  out  my  predictions  and  shows 
that  while  the  United  States  moved  to  a 
higher  tariff  on  glass  and  carpets  to 
save  these  American  Institutions  frxxn 
extinction,  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  moving  toward  a  higher 
tariff  In  items  that  are  not  endangered 
by  UJ8.  imports  into  the  market. 

The  braaenness  of  this  action  aroeara 
to  be  lost  on  the  promoters  of  further 
concessions  In  trade  items  that  this  Na- 
tion produces  in  an  overabundance. 

The  story  on  the  action  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  against  the 
U5.  Government's  use  of  a  proper  safe- 
guard written  into  both  the  U.S.  Trade 
Act  and  the  GAITT  agreements  appears 
to  hit  a  rather  low  point  in  the  attempt 
to  intimidate  the  American  Government. 

One  wonders  how  the  Senate  can  act 
upon  the  proposed  new  trade  bill  with- 
out taking  into  serious  consideration  the 
action  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity in  these  cases. 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  Bulle- 
tin No.  54,  from  the  Eiiropean  Com- 
mimity,  June^uly  issue,  1962: 

BtTBOPXAK         BCOMOMIC         COMMUWITl  ACTB 

AOAUfST  n.S.  Tuurr  Imcsxasbb 
The  European  Bconomlc  Community  will 
raise  Import  duties,  effective  August  1,  on 
five  products  exported  by  the  United  States. 
This  U  rataliatlon  for  the  VS.  Increaae  in 
duties  on  sheet  glsss  and  carpets,  announced 
In  March. 

The  BBC  CouncU  of  Ministers  decided  on 
June  5  to  revoke  concessions  granted  during 
the  OA7T  negotiations  to  the  United  States 
on  five  Items  and  to  apply  external  tariff 
duties  on  these  products  as  foUows: 
(In  percent] 
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As  shown  above,  the  tariff  on  Tamlahaa 
and  paints  was  restored  to  Its  level  ja-lor  to 
the  GATT  negotiations.  whUe  the  duty  on 
the  four  other  Items  was  doubled  or  more 
than  doubled. 
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TiM  VB.  Incra— e  of  duties  •ffeeta  a  total 
^poiume  ot  CKporta  trom  tba  Oomiminity 
wortb  about  tST  million  and  most  sererely 
affects  Belgium,  wMdi  U  the  main  supplier 
of  glass  and  carpets.  Ttie  Cominimlty*B  ac- 
tion. In  response,  affects  a  total  volume  at 
\S&.  exports  ci  approximately  tike  same 
Talue.  $37  million. 

The  UJB.  decision .  announced  March  17, 
raised  duties  on  carpets  from  21  percent  of 
Talue  to  40  percent,  and  on  glass  the  In- 
creases varied  from  73  to  150  percent  ac- 
cording to  siae  and  thickness.  Effective 
as  of  June  17,  the  Increase  was  originally 
schodiiled  to  be  applied  3  months  earlier 
but  was  postponed  by  the  United  States 
following  a  Wfrlglan  request. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  announced  on  June 
6.  the  day  of  the  Common  Market  Council 
decision,  that  It  had  made  an  offer  amount- 
ing to  partial  compensation  of  the  losees 
caxisM  to  foreign  carpet  and  glass  industries. 
This  was  done  In  response  to  a  Common 
Market  request  for  such  compensation  in 
the  form  of  lower  tariffs  on  other  goods. 
In  aeoordanoe  with  the  rules  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Both  the  United  States,  in  its  March  tariff 
Increase,  recommended  to  the  President  by 
the  UJ3.  Tariff  Conunisslon.  and  the  Common 
Market,  in  taking  its  retaliatory  measures, 
were  acting  In  accordance  with  provisions 
of  article  XCC  of  the  OATT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  to  be  the  atU- 
tude  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, what  good  will  it  do  for  our 
country  to  set  up  standards  of  protec- 
tion against  the  complete  elimination  of 
certain  import  vulnerable  industries? 

Are  we  to  be  led  to  believe  that  as  the 
European  Economic  Community  becomes 
self-su£Bcient  in  other  areas  of  produc- 
tion that  the  managers  of  this  profit- 
motivated  trade  group  will  allow  their 
plants  to  close  down  while  we  pour  our 
products  into  their  market? 

Is  this  the  hope  held  out  to  those  in- 
dustries that  still  enjoy  a  measure  of 
export  profit  because  of  the  needs  of  the 
Common  ItCarket  countries?  I  may  be 
all  wrong,  and  I  honestly  pray  that  I  am, 
but  at  this  point — ^I  would  hazard  a 
guess  that  if  the  President's  proposal  to 
place  an  8y2-cents-a-potmd  special  im- 
port duty  on  cotton  content  imports  is 
put  into  effect,  the  howl  from  the  textile 
countries  will  be  heard  around  the  world. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  will  be  that 
this  Nation's  cotton  mills  will  get  the 
same  8  *A -cents  differential  allowed  to 
them,  thereby,  putting  the  total  cost 
upon  the  American  taxpayer. 

There  are  those  who  believe  quotas 
and  tariffs  can  solve  all  the  trade  prob- 
lems. They  cannot,  nor  will  they  pro- 
Tide  an  answer  that  can  or  will  be 
acceptable. 

In  the  first  place,  our  sugar  problem 
shows  the  futility  of  trying  to  set  up 
quotas  and  excluding  some  sugar  pro- 
ducers from  participating  in  the  U.S. 
gravy  train,  paying  almost  double  the 
world  price  for  sugar. 

The  answer  rests  in  the  equalizing, 
c<Mnpensating  factor  plan.  This  is  al- 
ready employed  by  some  nations  in  one 
form  at  another. 

When  any  import  because  of  price, 
threatens  the  production  of  a  like  Item 
in  this  or  any  other  nation,  that  nation 
must  have  a  right  to  adjust  customs  to 
meet  the  domestic  costs  of  production. 

Costs  of  production  to  be  based  upon 
the  fixed  charges  for  taxes,  labor,  raw' 


oiaterlals,  and  research  and  dcivelop- 
ment  To  do  other  than  this  is  jto  in- 
vite the  kind  of  action  being  adxfanced 
by  the  EEC. 

Nothing  seems  to  wipe  out  th«  many 
resolutions  of  good  will  and  friendly  re- 
lations like  the  threat  of  the  l|:>ss  of 
profits  as  measured  in  taxes,  iiticome, 
Jobs,  and  economic  growth. 

In  order  that  we  keep  the  record  clear, 
I  would  like  to  add  at  this  time  the  front- 
page story  from  the  same  Bulletin  ^^o.  54, 
showing  how  the  Common  Mattket  is 
moving  in  the  direction  of  protectionism 
for  its  own  industrial  production  iiji  every 
instance  where  their  production  or  po- 
tential of  production  is  sufficient  to  meet 
their  own  needs: 

Common   Maxkkt  Spekds  Up   CustoOcs   Un- 
ion  ^INTZSNAL  Tasitf  CUTS,  Movs  tTowAao 

Common  Eztzbnal  Takut  Acceles|atxo 

The  Common  Market  has  decidedj  to  ad- 
vance still  further  the  pace  of  Intertt^  tariff 
cuts  and  the  move  toward  a  single  External 
tariff  for  the  whole  European  Conuniinlty. 

Decisions  taken  by  the  Council  c£  Minis- 
ters on  May  15  put  the  Community  If'a  years 
ahead  of  the  Rome  Treaty  schedule. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Council  decltfon.  al- 
ready decided  in  principle  in  April,  the  Com- 
munity has  made  additional  interziai  tariff 
cuts  of  10  percent  on  industrial  goOds  and 
of  6  percent  on  some  agricultural,  goods, 
effective  July  1  ■ 

Internal  duties  on  Industrial  goods  thus 
have  been  cut  to  a  total  of  50  pecreai  of  the 
level  in  force  on  January  1,  1957.  the  base 
date  choeen  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  As  origi- 
nally scheduled  in  the  treaty,  the  cults  would 
not  have  amounted  to  50  percent  u^tll  the 
end  of  1»«4. 

Duties  on  an  agreed  list  of  farm  products 
have  now  been  reduced  by  a  total  oil  35  per- 
cent, effective  J\ily  1.  This  compaJfes  with 
a  general  reduction  of  only  30  perqent  en- 
visaged imder  the  Rome  Treaty  by  Ithe  end 
of  1963. 

The  list  of  agricultural  products  Includes 
some  livestock,  meat  other  tlian  Weef  and 
pork,  fish,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  som^  canned 
foods. 

The  second  move  toward  the  comlnon  ex- 
ternai  tariff,  which  will  now  take  blace  on 
July  1,  1963 — two  and  a  half  years  ^head  of 
schedule — will  bring  the  six  counttles"  ex- 
ternal tariffs  30  percent  closer — either  up  or 
down — ^to  the  Conun unity's  common  lexternal 
tariff.  The  gap  t>etween  national  tariffs  and 
the  common  external  tariff  will  ttl|en  have 
been  reduced  by  60  percent,  while  t^e  com- 
mon external  tariff  will  be  applied  Qn  goods 
for  which  national  duties  did  not  vary  by 
more  than  15  percent  above  or  belofj  the  ex- 
ternal tariff. 

The  new  move  was  essentially  political, 
said  Giuseppe  Caron,  vice  president  of  the 
Conmion  Market  Commission.  "Thfi  maxi- 
mum length  of  the  transition  period  in  the 
treaty  (12-15  years)  reflected  an  undjerstand- 
ably  cautious  attitude  regarding  thp  ability 
of  the  six  countries'  economies  tjo  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  situation,  pnd  the 
speedy  adaptation  of  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy to  the  challenge  of  the  new  matrket  has 
enabled  us  to  move  ahead  more  quli;kly." 

Signor  Caron  is  chairman  of  the  0ommon 
Market  Committee  dealing  with  customs 
questions.  The  Committee  was  se|t  up  in 
April  and  is  composed  of  the  beadk  of  the 
customs  departments  of  the  six  Governments 


used  the  same  section  to  retaliate  in  a 
spirit  devoid  of  friendliness  and  good 
will  and  motivated  by  the  old,  old, 
search  for  profits,  the  fruits  of  unequi- 
table trade  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has  heard 
me  say  on  many  occasions  that  if  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  allowed  to 
vote  secretly  on  the  so-called  trade  ex- 
pansion bill  the  vote  would  refiect  more 
of  a  concern  over  this  legislation  than 
the  vote  shows. 

The  following  release  and  correspond- 
ence jiistifics  my  position. 

I  believe  the  Governors  concerned  sup- 
ported so-called  free  trade  and  the  trade 
bill. 

However,  they  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning excessive  imports  and  pointed 
to  the  economic  danger  this  Nation  finds 
Itself  confronted  with  because  of  our 
trade  policies. 

When  the  chips  are  down  aH  of  us  are 
protectionists.  I  see  no  difference  In  in- 
jury to  one  industry  as  against  injury  to 
another. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  additional 
complaints  pertaining  to  runaway  ft!- 
dustries  and  production  facilities  further 
emphasize  the  widespread  economic  in- 
jury being  sustained  by  most  every 
branch  of  domestic  enterprise. 

The  position  of  protectionism  taken  by 
the  Governors'  conference  is  contained 
in  Uie  following  statement : 

National  Coal  Pooct 

CoNrxjLXNCK.  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  2S,  1962. 
Hon  John  H.  Dent. 
Houxe  Office  Buildinff. 
Wn3hington,  D.C. 

Deax  CoNCSKsaMAN  Dent:  The  detrimental 
effect  that  excessive  imi>orts  of  some  prod- 
ucts cause  to  the  American  economy  was 
recognized  at  the  recent  Oovernors'  confer- 
ence In  the  form  of  a  reeolution  urging  the 
executive  and  legiflative  branches  of  the 
Pederal  Government  to  give  full  effect  to 
those  trade  acts  provisions  "designed  to  pre- 
vent excessive  Imports  of  any  goods  or  com- 
modities which  would  endanger  the  national 
security  or  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
United  States." 

The  position  taken  by  the  Oovenxtrs  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  coal  industry  and 
the  Governors  of  the  coal  States  in  reference 
to  the  importation  of  residual  wsfte  oil.  The 
attached  news  release  issued  following  the 
Governors'  conference  also  expresses  the 
opinions  of  four  im{x>rtant  Governors.  We 
l>elieve  it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest  to 
solve  the  problem  of  excessive  residual  oil 
imports,  and  solicit  your  lielp. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  E  Moodt, 

President. 


and     members 
Commission. 


of     the     Conunon, 


Market 


The  point  to  remember  in  the  .case  of 
the  European  Economic  Comminiity  ac- 
tion is  that  while  we  were  usln|  article 
XTX  of  GATT  to  save  American  industry. 
the    European    Economic    Conmunlty 


Governors  at  Hkxshet  CoNFEaKNCx  Wasn 
That  REsmuAL  On.  Impokts  Tbmkatxii  tkz 
Coal  Inoustrt 

Washington,  July  8,  1963. — Governors 
from  three  coal  States  have  issued  a  warning 
that  residual  oil  imports  pose  a  serious 
threat   to   the   U.S.  coal  industry. 

The  warning  came  in  a  Joint  statement 
issued  at  the  Governors'  conference  in  Her- 
shey,  Pa.,  last  week  by  -Gov.  Bert  Combe, 
cf  Kentucky,  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Gov.  WlUlam  Wallace 
Barron,  of  West  Virginia. 

Their  statement  said:  "The  resolution  on 
world  trade  wiU  be  most  helpful  to  our 
efforts  to  restrict  the  importation  of  resi- 
dual oil  which  is  a  serious  threat  to  t^e 
prosperity  of  the  coal  Indtistry  of  our  States." 
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The  statement  was  Issued  after  the  full 
conference  of  Oovernon  pmand  a  resolution 
pointing  out  that  "the  employment,  security, 
and  Job  opportunities  of  America  had  been 
seriously  affected  by  excessive  Imports.  It 
urged  President  Kennedy  and  the  Congress 
to  give  fuU  effect  to  provisions  of  trade 
acu  designed  to  prevent  excessive  imports 
of  any  goods  or  commodities  which  would 
endanger  the  national  security  or  tlM  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  United  States. 

Joseph  E.  Moody,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Policy  Conference,  said  that  the 
fact  that  the  coal-State  Governors  took  the 
lead  in  drafting  and  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion, and  that  it  was  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference,  is  Indicative  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' concern  of  the  flood  of  residual  waste 
oil  from  abroad. 

"The  Governors  are  close  to  the  severe 
economic  and  social  problems  which  exces- 
sive imports  create."  Mr.  Moody  declared. 
"It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  they 
should  take  the  lead  in  pressing  for  the 
protection  which  ddmestlc  Industry  must 
have  to  exist  in  the  face  of  mounting  im- 
ports from  low  production  cost  areas. 

"If  the  administration  would  take  such 
action  as  requested  in  the  resolution,  the 
coal  industry  could  be  relieved  of  the  resi- 
dual oil  import  threat  within  a  matter  of 
minutes." 

The  coal  industry  has  repeatedly  appealed 
to  the  administration  to  stabilize  the  im- 
portation of  resldxial  oU  for  5  years  which 
would  permit  the  co€d  industry  a  chance  to 
orderly  develop  its  resources. 


U.S.  BOND  PURCHASE  WOULD  DOOM 
UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlemsui  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Felly]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
this  Houi«  will  be  considering  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  President,  by  bond 
purchase  or  loan,  to  provide  fimds  for 
the  Unit«l  Nations  to  cover  a  major 
share  of  its  current  deficit.  The  policy 
set  by  the  United  States  in  this  instance. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  well  determine  the 
fate,  effectiveness,  and  future  of  this 
organization.  In  that  spirit  and  as  one 
who  in  the  past  has  supported  the 
United  Nations,  I  now  address  myself 
to  this  subject — especially  in  light  of  a 
new  and  rather  heartening  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hague  has  ruled  that 
all  United  Nations  members  are  obli- 
gated to  contribute  their  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  peacekeeping  operations 
in  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza  strip. 

The  decision  opens  the  way  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  firm  and  far- 
sighted  policy  as  far  as  the  United  Na- 
tions is  concerned,  which  as  I  indicated 
is  heartening. 

Had  the  Court's  decision  been  that 
all  United  Nations  members  were  not 
obligated  to  pay  for  these  unusual  oper- 
ations there  could  be  an  argimaent  that 
the  proix>8ed  bond  plan  was  advisable. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me,  now  the 
United  Nations  bond  purchase  becomes 
highly  undesirable.  To  meet  its  financial 
needs  the  United  Nations  can  and  should 
assess  all  members  immediately  for  the 
peacekeeping  costs  in  accordance  with 
regular  procedure  and  in  this  connection 
the  United  States  would  pay  our  share 
which  is  about  32  percent. 


If,  under  these  conditions,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Arab  States  refuse  to  pay 
their  assessments  then  let  them  lose 
their  votes.  Under  the  bond  issue  plan, 
monbers  would  not  be  compelled  to 
subscribe;  therefore,  failure  in  paying  a 
part  of  the  costs  of  peace  operations  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  would  not 
affect  their  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  history  some  day  indi- 
cates that  the  United  States  erred  in 
supporting  the  United  Nations  I  will 
always  maintain  the  mistake  was  well 
worth  the  money  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  gamble  and  effort  was  for  the 
high  purpose  of  creating  an  international 
instrument  for  peace.  I  h(H)e  liistory 
will  turn  out  otherwise  and  the  United 
Nations  will  not  end  in  failure.  I,  for 
one.  do  not  want  to  abandon  that  ob- 
jective even  though  at  the  moment  the 
United  Nations  seems  at  a  low  ebb. 

However,  if  any  sinister  attempt  is 
made  through  the  United  Nations,  as 
one  hears  it  may  be.  to  destroy  our  na- 
tionhood or  to  put  our  country  at  the 
mercy  of  others,  including  the  peoples 
of  backward  nations,  then  I  and  many 
others  will  move  to  kill  it. 

I  have  reference.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
example,  to  such  an  ill-advised  effort  as 
is  contemplated  by  the  Commission  To 
Study  the  Organization  of  Peace.  This 
group,  which  is  a  research  afBliate  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations,  has  issued  a  report  entitled  "A 
Universal  United  Nations."  It  appears 
to  adhere- to  a  position  that  application 
for  admission  to  the  United  Nations  is 
acceptable  evidence  of  intent  to  abide 
by  the  obligations  of  membership.  That 
recommendation  accepts  the  proposition 
that  the  Communist  manifesto  does  not 
mean  what  it  says  and  that  the  Red 
China  regime,  for  example,  is  peace  lov- 
ing. In  effect  it  means  Red  China  should 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  and 
furthermore,  as  I  understand,  that  Red 
China  replace  Taiwan  on  the  Security 
Council.  In  other  words  the  Republic 
of  China  would  retain  membership  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions but  that  the  Pelping  government 
be  given  its  permanent  seat,  and  veto 
power  on  the  Security  Council. 

So  if  any  such  a  promotion  is  in  pros- 
pect or  if  by  some  other  proposal  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  yield  its  sov- 
ereignty or  if  indeed  through  the  United 
Nations  we  are  expected  to  yield  to  the 
Communists  who  plan  to  destroy  the  free 
way  of  life  of  the  United  States  then  we 
better  withdraw.  Meanwhile  let  us  take 
a  firm  position  in  financing  the  United 
Nations  and  thereby  put  Russia  to  the 
test  as  to  whether  she  supports  an  inter- 
national cooperative  p>eace  effort. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  says  any 
member  behind  in  dues  more  than  2 
years  "shall  have  no  vote."  At  present 
only  Bolivia.  Guatemala.  Pareiguay.  and 
Yemen  qualify  for  this  unfortunate 
group.  The  financing  of  peacekeeping 
operations  costing  less  than  $12  million 
a  month  should  be  apportioned  to  the 
entire  membership  by  assessment  and 
thereby  the  Soviet  Union  would  pay  up 
or  soon  reach  the  2 -year  stage. 

If  the  United  States  buys  the  $100  mil- 
lion of  bonds,  we  are  supporting  a  policy 
which  will  weaken  the  United  Nations 


organization  and  its  effectiveness  for  all 
time  to  come.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  take 
a  firm  stand  the  hi|^  bapet  of  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  17  years  ago 
voted  to  ratify  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter yet  may  be  fulfilled.  Rejection  of  the 
proposal  to  finance  the  United  Nations 
by  borrowing  is  essential.  A  regular  as- 
sessment is  the  only  answer  if  the  United 
Nations  is  to  succeed. 

Now  is  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever, 
for  the  Congress  to  take  a  firm  position 
and  force  the  issue  as  to  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  hedge  on 
paying  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  at  times  is  devious  and 
bafDing.  How  many  American  citizens 
would  approve  of  our  Government — this 
administration — using  foreign  aid  funds, 
ostensibly  funds  to  oppose  communism 
in  the  world,  to  pay  the  major  portions 
of  contributions  of  Communist  Cuba, 
Communist  Yugoslavia,  and  Communist 
Poland  to  the  United  Nations.  More 
than  $30  miUion  of  our  foreign  aid 
mones',  I  understand,  has  been  thus  di- 
verted during  the  past  2  years  for  a  pur- 
pose never  contemplated,  as  I  would 
deem  it.  by  the  Congress.  This  is  what 
happens  when  the  State  Department 
finds  a  loophole  in  a  program.  Two 
years  ago  the  President  asked  for  con- 
gressional authority  to  borrow  funds 
from  the  Treasury  for  foreign  aid  and 
bypass  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
Congress  rejected  that.  Without  annual 
justification  and  review  by  Congress  all 
control  is  lost.  But  there  are  discre- 
tionary funds  given  the  President  which 
undoubtedly  were  used  in  this  case. 

I  think  the  use  of  foreign  aid  money 
to  pay  up  the  contributions  of  other 
nations — Communist  nations — toward 
United  Nations  operations — ^military 
operations — is  reprehensible.  It  may  be 
lawful.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  But  it  is 
reprehensible. 

To  authorize  the  loan  of  money  to  or 
purchase  of  bonds  from  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  putting  up  money  for 
those  same  countries  and  the  U.S.SJI. 
besides.  It  does  not  make  sense.  How  ^ 
stupid  can  we  get.  We  are  told  foreign 
aid  is  to  pipevent  communism.  Propo- 
nents of  the  bond  proposal  keep  saying, 
it  is  that  or  we  wreck  the  United  Nations. 
Since  the  World  Court  decision  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  facts.  The 
very  opposite  is  true. 

The  best  interests  of  world  peace, 
lasting  world  peace,  Mr.  Speaker,  lies  in 
defeating  legislation  to  authorize  the 
President  to  loan  money  or  buy  United 
Nations  bonds.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  to  insist  that  the 
United  Nations  finance  its  operations 
by  an  assessment  to  all  members.  Then 
indeed  we  will  be  helping  to  assure  the 
United  Nations  of  a  genuine  chance  to 
succeed.  Then  indeed  the  United  Na- 
tions may  become  an  instrument  of 
peace.  Otherwise  as  an  effective  or- 
ganization I  would  say  It  is  doomed. 

Congress  should  vote  down  the  au- 
thorization for  piu-chase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 
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lir.  08068.  I  onmmend  the  genUe- 
mmn  tor  Id*  stalement.  I  acree  with  the 
centlCTBMi  100  percent  that  this  pro- 
poeed  bosid  iMoe  omdit  to  be  Toted  down. 

Mr.  PEU.T.  I  wonkl  like  to  xeapond 
to  the  gentleinan.  Mr.  flpeaker,  and  say 
that  I  think  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  stiU  hare  high  hopes 
that  the  United  Nations  will  prove  to  be 
an  instrument  of  peaoe.  But,  I  would 
say  by  the  same  taken  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  strongly  avpoae  the  financ- 
ing of  the  deAcit  of  the  United  Nations 
throat  the  authorlsatioo  to  buy  bonds. 

Bfr.  GROSS.  If  my  mail  Is  any  indl- 
caMon,  the  gentleman  is  abeolutely  cor- 
rect in  liis  latter  statement. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Further  establishing 
that  point,  I  would  say  an  examination 
of  the  Tarious  polls  that  have  been  taken 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  that  have 
beoi  put  in  the  CoircaMssioiiAL  Rscobo 
from  January  of  ttda  year  through  June 
would  indicate  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying,  and  that  the  American 
people  do  not  su]n>ort  the  purchase  of 
United  Nations  bonds. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CONTEBffFORARY 
ASPECTS  OP  U.S.  RELATIONS 
WITH  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBOif ATI) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inottte]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
interest  in  Ihe  Philippines  b^an  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century.  Since  that  time,  extremely 
close  ties  have  bound  our  two  nations. 

While  thrilled  and  elated  at  the  news 
of  Commodore  Dewey's  victory  over  the 
Spcmish  at  Manila  Bay  on  May  1,  1898. 
few  Americans  could  locate  the  Islands 
without  the  aid  of  a  map.  And  most  of 
us  probably  fitted  the  description  of  Mr. 
Dooley,  who  commented  that  the  Ameri- 
can pec^le  did  not  know  whether  the 
Philippines  were  an  Island  or  something 
to  eat.  Today  their  general  form  and 
position  are  known  to  every  American 
8chool<diild. 

In  the  weeks  preceding  May  1898, 
America's  policy  toward  the  Philippines 
was  being  made  by  a  small  group  of  men, 
such  as  Admiral  Mahan,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
other  advocates  of  the  large  policy.  Nine 
months  later,  on  February  6,  1899,  the 
U.S.  Senate  ratified  by  a  vote  of  57  to  27 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  ending  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  among  other  stipula- 
tions providing  for  American  possession 
of  the  Philippines.  Despite  some  mis- 
givings about  the  morality  of  our  becom- 
ing the  rulers  of  this  distant  land,  we  set 
out  in  good  faith  to  raise  living  standards 
in  the  islands  and  to  prepare  the  Philip- 
pines for  inevitable  independence. 

A  permanent  American  commiasicm 
was  established  in  1900  under  Judge 
William  Howard  Taft,  who  in  1901  be- 
came the  first  civil  Governor  of  the 
Islands.  An  important  step  in  the  move- 
ment toward  self-government  was  the 
establishment  of  a  popularly  elected  as- 
sembly in  1907,  as  provided  in  the  or- 
ganic act,  or  Philippine  bill,  approved 
by  Congress  on  July  1,  1902. 


In  1913  a  new  Governor  Otheral. 
Francis  Bmion  Harrison,  arrived  m  the 
tdands,  and  inaugurated  a  new  tta  of 
Phil4)Pine  adf-govemment.  Fil^pinas 
were  given  majority  representattai  in 
the  ustjpei  as  well  as  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature.  In  addition.  tM  FUi- 
pintsation  of  the  government  aertice  in 
the  islands  was  accelerated. 

On  August  29,  1916,  the  U.S.  Coiigxess 
approved  the  Jones  Act,  which  cont|ained 
the  first  official  promise  of  eventual  in- 
dependence for  the  Philippines.  This 
act  declared  in  its  preamble  that  it  "has 
always  been  the  purpose  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  their 
sovereignty  over  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  to  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence as  soon  as  a  stable  govern- 
ment can  be  establisbed  therein."  The 
Jones  Act  also  reorganized  the  gelvem- 
ment.  It  provided  for  an  elective  flenate 
and  gave  the  Philippine  Congresp  full 
legislative  authority,  limited  only  by  the 
powers  of  the  Governor  General  and 
the  President  of  the  United  Stated. 

In  1919  President  Wilson,  actimg  on 
the  advice  of  Governor  General  ^rri- 
son,  reoommended  that  Congres^  ini- 
tiate legislation  giving  complete  inde- 
pendence to  the  Philippines.  Hcy^ever, 
during  the  Harding  adminifitratioq,  offi- 
cial American  encouragement  of  inde- 
pendence waned.  The  Governor  Gen- 
eral under  Harding,  Leonard  "^ood. 
attempted  to  curtail  the  growing  po^er  of 
the  native  legislative  body.  This  reverse 
course  frustrated  many  of  the  Hllipino 
nationalists  and  had  the  effect  of  Btimu- 
lating  the  indeF>endence  movement  hoih 
in  the  islands  and  in  the  United  S^tes. 

The  great  depression  gave  further  im- 
petus to  this  agitation  for  it  brought  into 
coincidence  various  Filipino  and  Aimerl- 
can  pressures,  which  led  to  the  inde- 
pendence legislation  of  1933  and  1034. 

The  first  Philippines  Indepeajdence 
Act  was  passed  by  the  American  Con- 
gress in  1933,  over  the  President'^  veto. 
However,  it  was  not  ratified  by  the 
Philippines  Legislature,  which  felt  that 
it  offered  too  little  postlndependence 
ecomxnic  protection.  Filipino  desires 
were  taken  into  greater  consideratfon  in 
the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act.  which  i^assed 
the  UJ3.  Congress  on  March  24,  1934, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  Philippines  on 
May  1  of  the  same  year.  This  act  pro- 
vided for  an  economic  adjustment  pe- 
riod, the  establishment  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth,  the  drafting  of  a  con- 
stitution, and  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
after  10  years. 

Independence  was  rapidly  appi^oach- 
ing  when  the  Japanese  attacked  the 
Philippines  in  December  1941.  The  gal- 
lantry and  assistance  of  Filipinos  dur- 
ing the  war  clearly  demonstratttd  the 
vahdity  of  America's  program  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  Philippines,  and  also 
showed  the  deep  sense  of  friendship 
which  unites  our  two  peoples.  Loyalty 
to  their  bonds  with  the  United  ^tates 
never  wavered  among  the  Filipinos^  And 
in  no  other  country  of  Asia  did  Japanese 
racist  propaganda  fall  so  completely  on 
its  face. 

With  the  crippling  of  the  American 
fieet  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Phiuippines 
was  cut  off  from  any  real  asslstanoi^  from 
the  United  States.     On  December  22, 


1941,  the  Japanese  launched  tbelr  attack 
on  Lingayen  Ghilf,  and  American  and 
Filipino  forces  began  their  f amoos  rear- 
guard action  on  Bataan.  The  retreat 
down  the  peninsula  led  to  the  fortress 
island  of  Corregidor,  which  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  Manila  Bay.  At  great  cost, 
Corregidor  was  hekl  until  May  6.  1943, 
after  having  resisted  l<mger  than  any 
area  conquered  by  Japan  In  Its  southeast 
Asiatic  sweep.  Throughout  the  Japanese 
occupation.  Filipinos  waged  devastating 
guerrilla  warfare.  These  actions  tied 
down  thousands  of  Japanese  troops  and 
greatly  facilitated  the  American  recap- 
ture of  the  islands. 

Most  of  the  war  devastation  suffered 
by  the  Philippines  occurred  during  the 
liberation  campaign.  American  bombs 
and  artillery  shells  obliterated  Pilipmo 
homes  and  factories,  churches,  and 
schools.  Fierce  groimd  combat  between 
the  retreating  Japanese  and  the  advanc- 
ing Americans  brought  further  ravages. 
And  thousands,  Filipinos  and  Americans, 
guerrillas  and  civiiians,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  killed,  maimed, 
shattered. 

Whole  cities  were  in  ruins.  Manila 
was  50  percent  wiped  out;  the  city  of 
Zamboanga  sustained  90  percent  destruc- 
tion. On  April  6,  194C.  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  AiTairs  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  filed  a  thorough  report  on  the 
situation  in  the  islands.     It  concluded: 

The  Philippines  are  the  moat  devutated 
land  In  the  world.  Years  of  labor  wUl  be 
necessary  before  the  former  physical  oondl- 
tions  In  the  Islands  can  be  restored.  Oom- 
mercial  buUdlngs,  stores,  modern  office 
buildings,  factories,  bridges,  doclu,  transport 
facilities,  utilities,  communication  lines.  In 
fact,  everything  on  which  the  Philippine 
economy  depended  has  been  destroyed. 

On  December  28,  1941.  President 
Roosevelt  had  proclaimed: 

I  give  to  the  people  of  the  PhUlpplnes  my 
solemn  pledge  that  their  freedom  wUl  be  re- 
deemed and  tbelr  Independence  established 
and  protected.  The  entire  reaouroes  In  men 
and  materials  of  the  United  States  stand 
behind  that  pledge. 

On  August  13,  1943.  he  further  stated: 

We  shall  keep  this  promise  Just  as  we  have 
kept  every  promise  which  America  has  made 
to  the  Filipino  people.  Tou  wtU  soon  b* 
redeemed  from  the  Japanese  yoke  and  you 
will  be  assisted  in  the  fxill  repair  of  the 
ravages  caused  by  the  war. 

In  fulfillment  of  its  previous  pledges 
the  United  States  proclaimed  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines on  July  4,  1946.  In  addlUon.  we 
kept  our  commitments  to  aid  the  post- 
war economic  advance  and  defense  of 
the  islands.  Through  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  April  30,  194«,  the 
United  States  undertook  to  compensate 
property  owners  for  damages  suffered 
during  the  war,  and  we  appropriated  $400 
million  for  that  purpose.  By  the  Bell 
Act  of  the  same  date  we  attempted  to 
help  the  Philippines  reduce  its  economic 
dependence  on  the  United  States  through 
the  gradual  reinstitution  of  tariff  sched- 
ules, with  full  duties  to  be  reached  in 
1974. 

Defensive  arrangements  have  united 
our  countries  since  the  signing  of  the 
MUitary  Bases  Agreement  in  1947.    This 
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pact  gives  the  United  States  a  09-year 
lease  over  several  important  bases  In  the 
islands.  Hie  militaiT  partnership  has 
been  further  strengthened  by  the  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  of  August  30.  1951. 
Since  1954.  America  and  the  Phillppmes 
have  also  been  allied  in  the  defense  of 
Asia  through  membership  in  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  which, 
significantly,  was  formed  in  Manila. 

U.S.  relations  with  the  Philippines  rest 
on  three  pillars  of  mutuality.  First  is 
the  bond  of  trade.  While  the  Philip- 
pines is  no  longer  so  heavily  dependent 
on  the  American  market  as  it  once  was, 
economic  relations  between  our  two 
countries  lemam  very  close,  and  about 
half  of  the  Philippines  world  trade  Is 
still  with  the  United  SUtes. 

The  second  pillar  of  American  rela- 
tions with  the  Philippines  is  our  conunon 
strategic  objectives  in  the  Par  East  and 
southeast  Asia.  The  PhlUppines  pro- 
vides a  key  anchor  in  our  defense  system 
containing  8ino-8ovlet  expansionism  ta 
Asia.  Likewise,  our  bases  in  the  Islands 
and  our  military  posture  elsewhere  in 
the  area  are  essential  elements  m  the 
defense  of  the  PhUippmes. 

The  third  strong  tie  which  unites  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  is  oiu- 
common  outlook  on  many  issues.  Both 
of  our  nations  share  a  faith  in  freedom, 
a  faith  which  leads  us  both  to  uphold 
democracy  in  our  domestic  affairs  and 
to  work  at  the  international  level  to  pro- 
tect freedom  and  to  deter  aggression  in 
newly  indi*pendent  states. 

Despite  some  disagreements,  our  co- 
lonial record  in  the  Philippines  was  an 
exceptionfily  good  one,  and  the  relations 
of  our  two  countries  are  today  on  very 
strong  footing.  I  hope  that  they  may 
continue  t<j  be  so. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  con- 
tributed to  imderstanding  between 
America  and  the  Philippines  over  the 
years  has  been  an  active,  two-way  com- 
munication carried  on  by  the  peoples  of 
the  two  nations.  Americans  of  Philip- 
pine ancestry  have  greatly  aided  this 
effort,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  a  special  commenda- 
tion to  thc«e  Filipinos  who  settled  in  my 
own  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associ- 
ation experimentally  introduced  a  few 
Philippine  families  into  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1906.  After  the  cessation  of 
Japanese  immigration  in  1907.  sugar 
planters  b«2gan  importing  large  numbers 
of  Philippine  laborers.  Many  others 
came  on  their  own.  The  introduction  of 
Filipinos  was  discontinued  In  1032,  be- 
cause of  tlie  depression,  but  a  few  thou- 
sand more  were  brought  in  1946  to  help 
alleviate  a  temporary  labor  shortage.  In 
all,  some  125,000  Filipinos  came  to  the 
islands,  although  many  returned  to  the 
Philippines  after  a  few  years.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  69,000  Filipinos, 
many  of  whom  are  American  citizens, 
living  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  Filipinos  represent  the  last  of 
the  waves  of  Immigration  which  have 
populated  HawaU.  As  the  last  group  to 
arrive,  they  were  at  a  disadvantage  in 
raising  their  standard  of  living  relative 
to  the  level  of  other  groups  In  the  is- 
lands. But  these  immigrants  showed 
their  ability  to  stand  up  imder  the  hard 


work  of  the  sugar  fields.  They  raised 
families,  and  they  Uught  their  children 
the  imiTortance  of  education.  Today,  the 
FUlpino-Americans  in  Hawaii  can  boast 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  of 
county  boards,  and  of  all  of  the  profes- 
sions. These  men  and  women  have  dem- 
onstrated their  devotion  to  the  tenets  of 
good  citizenship  through  meml>ershlp  in 
numerous  dvic  organizations.  "Hirough 
their  personal  and  civic  advancement  of 
the  Ideals  of  American  democracy,  these 
Filipino-Americans  have  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  be  considering  H.JL 
11721.  a  bill  authorizing  the  siun  of  $73 
million  for  the  payment  of  the  balance 
of  awards  for  war  damage  compensation 
made  by  the  PhlUppine  War  Damage 
Commission  under  the  terms  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation  Act  of  April  30, 
1946.  KM.  11721  embodies  an  American 
promise  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. As  President  Roosevelt  so  elo- 
quently proclaimed  in  1943,  we  have  kept 
and  we  intend  to  keep  every  promise 
which  we  have  made  to  thie  FUipino  peo- 
ple. Let  us  not  now  set  an  unfortunate 
precedent  by  breaking  this  solemn  prom- 
ise. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  bear  this  solemn  Amer- 
ican pledge  in  mind  and  grant  favorable 
consideration  to  passage  of  H.R.  11721. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  FRANCHISE  HAS 
TWO  PARTS 

Miv.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  m  the  body  of  the  Rxcoro  and 
Include  extr^jieous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  basic  civil  right,  the  right 
of  franchise  has  two  parts.  If  either 
part  is  missing  the  right  does  not  exist. 
These  two  parts  are:  First,  the  right  to 
vote;  and  second,  the  right  to  have  that 
vote  counted  honestly. 

The  National  Democrat  Party,  a  three 
headed  coalition,  consisting  of  the 
northern  city  machine  Democrat,  the 
southern  Democrat,  and  the  American 
for  Democratic  Action  Democrat  stands 
charged  of  violating  one  part  of  the 
right  of  franchise,  the  right  to  vote, 
through  its  southern  head,  and  the  other 
right  of  franchise,  the  right  to  have  the 
vote  counted  honestly  through  its  north- 
ern city  machine  head.  The  ADA  Demo- 
crat though  ideologically  in  support  of 
civil  rights,  looks  the  other  way  when 
attempts  are  made  to  enforce  the  full 
right  of  franchise  in  our  country. 

In  the  1961  session  of  the  Congress, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Congress- 
man Cramer],  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  enlarge  its  juris- 
diction to  Include  vote  fraud,  the  right 
to  have  the  vote  counted  honestly.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  it  seemed  im- 
portant to  the  northern  city  machine 


Democrat  that  this  amendment  die.  Yet 
the  northern  city  machine  Democrat  and 
the  ADA  Democrat  dared  not  affront 
their  constituency  to  whom  they  appeal 
for  votes  as  great  civil  rights  supporters 
by  falling  to  extend  the  life  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Commission. 

What  to  do?  The  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat National  Party  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  with  the  approval  and  guid- 
ance of  the  President  tied  the  legislation 
up  in  the  reformed  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee so  that  the  Hcuse  could  not  work 
its  will,  went  over  to  the  Senate  and 
tacked  on  a  nongermane  amendment  to 
a  House -passed  appropriation  bill  which 
extended  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  without  Jurisdiction  over 
vote  fraud. 

The  extension  to  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  acconUngly  is  part  of 
a  1961  appropriation  act. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
the  then  Deputy  Attorney  General,  now 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron  R.  White, 
wrote  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Congressman  Cramer,  on  March  23. 1962. 
setting  forth  what  is  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party's  reasoning  on  why  it  is  un- 
concerned about  having  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  look  into  vote  fraud. 

I  am  setting  out  the  letter  in  its  en- 
tirety BO  all  may  read  the  cynical  casuis- 
try it  reveals: 

The  letter  states: 

In  the  absence  of  similar  showing  of  in- 
ability of  State  and  Federal  law-enforcement 
agencies  to  deal  with  election  frauds,  an 
extension  of  the  Commission's  mandate  to 
this  area,  would  seem  unwarranted.     . 

The  basic  point  made  by  the  sonfiiem 
Democrats  in  resisting  looking  into 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  has  been  that 
there  had  been  no  showing  of  inability  of 
State  and  Federal  laws  to  enforce  the 
right  to  vote.  Years  of  effort  was  neces- 
sary to  overcome  this  onxjsitlon.  In- 
deed the  very  purpose  of  establishing  the 
CivU  Rights  Commission  was  to  pm  this 
point  down.  The  southerners  fought 
this  matter  tooth  and  toenail  just  as  the 
city  machine  Democrats  have  fougtit 
successfully  up  to  date,  the  looking  mto 
the  deprivaticm  of  our  people's  right  to 
have  their  vote  counted  honestly. 

The  letter  states  about  the  right  to 
vote: 

However,  the  investlgatton  of  such  viola- 
tions has  been  merely  a  part  of  a  broad  study 
of  discrimination  against  minority  groups. 

According  to  this  warped  logic,  dis- 
crimination against  majority  groups  has 
no  part  in  a  study  of  discrimination 
against  mmority  groups.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  the  facts  are  that  the  deprivation  -y 
of  having  the  vote  counted  honestly  ts 
also  largely  directed  to  minority  groups. 
Ilils  is  true  both  in  the  rural  South 
where  it  sometimes  takes  a  strange  twist 
of  having  Negroes  vote  not  once  but 
many  times  over — as  directed — and  in 
the  big  city  areas  where  the  ccmstituen- 
cies  are  made  up  largely  of  minority 
groups.  Including  Negroes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  oar  citizens  win  see 
through  the  hypocrisy  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  as  exemplified  by  the 
posititti  it  has  taken  in  respect  to  the 
right    of    franchise.     The    Democratic 
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Party  looks  three  ways  on  many  other 
important  Issues  of  the  day.  thus  oon- 
irlbuting  to  the  confusion  of  the  voter 
In  determining  what  the  two  ma^or 
parties  stand  for. 

The  letter  from  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Byron  R.  White  to  the  gentleman 
from    Florida,    Congressman    Cbamsb, 

follows:  __    ^^^ 

IfAKH  32.  1963. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  C.  Cbakb, 
House  of  Bejnesentative*. 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

DzAB  CoMaBxsmAif  CaAMXK:  This  is  fur- 
tber  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  8, 
1961,  propoaing  tliat  tbe  duties  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  be  enlarged. 

As  you  know,  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  was  extended  to  September  196S 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  appropriation 
blU  (PubUc  Law  87-264) .  Under  yo\ir  pro- 
posal the  Commission  would  be  directed  to 
"Investigate  allegations  In  writing,  imder 
oath,  or  afllrmatlon,  that  certain  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  being  unlawfiUly  ac- 
corded or  denied  the  right  to  vote,  or  to  have 
that  vote  counted,  for  presldeatlal  electors. 
Mmnbers  of  the  UjS.  Senate,  or  the  House 
of  Reinresentatlvee.  as  a  result  of  any  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  fraud  or  discrimination 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  such  election." 
Tttia  proposal  would  extend  the  Commis- 
sion's Investigatory  mandate  from  denials  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  grounds  of  color,  race, 
religion,  or  national  orgln  to  any  pattern  or 
practice  of  fraud  or  discrimination  In  the 
conduct  of  elections  to  Federal  office. 

While  there  Is  no  legal  lmi>edlment  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Conunlsslon's  duties  as 
suggested.  It  would  seem  doubtful  whether 
such  an  expansion  of  its  duties  would  be 
desirable.  Although  fraud  and  discrimina- 
tion on  groxinds  other  than  color,  race,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin  In  the  conduct  of 
Federal  elections  are  no  less  reprehensible 
than  the  deivlvatlons  of  the  right  to  vote 
presently  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission, thore  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ordinary  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
unable  to  cope  with  them.  Fraud  and  dla- 
CTlmlnatlon  In  Federal  elections  are  punish- 
able under  18  UJB.C.  341  and  242,  United 
States  V.  Classic  (313  U.S.  299  (1941)); 
United  States  v.  Saylor  (322  UJS.  385  (1944) ) ; 
United  States  v.  Fontana  (231  F.  2d  807  (C.A. 
3-1956) ) .  In  addition  they  are  crimes  under 
the  laws  of  the  several  States.  The  Com- 
mission would  therttTore  be  operating  In  an 
area  which  is  primarily  and  appropriately  the 
reeponsibillty  of  Federal  and  State  grand 
Jvo-ies  and  other  existing  investigatory 
agencies. 

Of  course,  dei»rlvation  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  grounds  of  color,  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  is  likewise  a  crime  under  both  Fed.- 
eral  and  State  law.  However,  in  the  con- 
gressional hearings  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967.  there  was  a  sulMtantlai  allowing  that 
prevailing  community  attitudes  In  some  areas 
made  protection  of  the  political  rights  of 
Negroes  peculiarly  difficult  notwithstanding 
the  laws  already  on  the  Ixxiks.  (See,  e.g., 
hearings  before  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, 86th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  pp.  237-343. 
291-307,  488-526,  815-830,  863-870.)  In  de- 
limiting the  Commission's  scope  of  investiga- 
tion as  set  forth  in  42  U.S.C.  1975(a)(1), 
Congress  recognized  that  the  political  rights 
of  members  of  minority  groups  require  spe- 
cial protection.  In  the  absence  of  similar 
showing  of  inaldllty  of  State  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with  election 
frauds,  an  extension  of  the  Commission's 
mandate  to  tiiis  area,  would  seem  unwar- 
ranted. 

The  problem  of  election  frauds  is  essen- 
tially one  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
Commission  is  not  a  law  enforcement  agency. 
"Its  primary  purpose  is  to  collect  and  accu- 
mxilate  data  so  that  a  more  intelligent  study 


at  tbe  [dvll  rights]  problem  may  be  :tnade" 
(H.  Rept.  No.  291,  86th  Cong.,  1st  aeaaJp.  8) . 
It  is  true  that  the  subject  matter  of  itainves- 
tigyttrtw  has  often  Involved  law  violations. 
particularly  in  the  field  of  voting.  However, 
the  investigation  of  such  vlolatioiu  has 
been  merely  a  part  of  a  brocul  stndy  of 
discrimination  against  minority  groups.  In 
its  3  years'  existence  the  Commission  Mas  ac- 
quired an  expertise  in  tlil»  field.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  not  l>elleved  that  the  Comity  Iss  ion 
should  be  diverted  to  an  essentlallt  dis- 
similar area  of  investigation  from  tl^at  In 
which  it  has  been  operating. 

The  Biireau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  •^min- 
istration's program.  Jl 
Sincerely  yours.  *' 
BraoN  R.  WHTTifcl 
Deputy  Attorney   General. 


DISSENTINQ  VIEWS  OP  MR.  PA^MAN 
AND  MR.  GONZALEZ  ON  H.R.  8874. 
A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  CEBJTAIN 
BANKS  TO  INVEST  IN  CORPbRA- 
■nONS  WHOSE  PURPOSE  J^  TO 
PROVIDE  CLERICAL  SERVICES 
FOR  THEM,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES I 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  may  dxtend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is|  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  de 
mocracy  the  people  must  be  fully  in- 
formed. The  people's  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  thus  carry  a  deep 
obligation  to  make  sure  that  t^  the 
relevant  facts  have  been  brought  out  on 
proposals  for  new  legislation.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Congressman 
Gonzalez,  and  I  l>elieve  that  the  brief 
hearings  on  HJl.  8874,  a  bill  to  authorize 
certain  banks  to  invest  in  corpomtions 
whose  purpose  Is  to  provide  clerical  serv- 
ices for  them,  and  for  other  polyposes, 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, fEiiled  to  disclose  sufUcienti  justi- 
fication for  approval  of  the  bill  a^d  we, 
therefore,  are  filing  our  dissenting  views. 

The  bill  raises  serious  questions  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  may  well  open 
the  way  to  restraints  of  trade,  prlfce  fix- 
ing, and  further  bank  mergers.  There 
is  danger  that  the  bill  will  permit  dan- 
gerous dilution  of  capital  structure  of 
banks.  No  foundation  has  beeh  laid 
for  the  necessity  for  banks  to  infest  in 
service  corporations  rather  than  to 
secure  electronic  clerical  services  from 
independent  service  bureaus,  finally, 
the  bill  is  tailor  made  to  benefit  particu- 
larly branch  and  holding  company  bank- 
ing. 

I  include  herewith  the  text  of  tfce  dis- 
senting views  on  H.R.  8874  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzale0]  and 
myself. 

DissnrriNC  Vnws  of  Mr.  Patman  And  Mk. 
Gonzalez  on  HJl.  8874.  a  Bnx  'To  Au- 
THOXiZK  Ckstain  Banks  To  Invest  fcN  Coa- 
POSATiONS  Whose  Pttepose  la  To  iPsovmE 
Clxeical  Sxbvicss  roK  Them,  a^  roa 
Othee  Pttsfoses 

We  dissent  to  B.H.  8874  on  seven  grounds: 
1.  The  bill  raises  serious  problem^  under 

the  antitrust  laws  and  may  open  the  door  to 


restraints  of  trade,  price  fixing,  and  bank 
mergers.  TlUs  very  Important  question  was 
not  raised  in  the  hearings.  We  are  present- 
ing an  opinion  of  Judge  Liee  Loevlnger,  As- 
sistant U.S.  Attorney  General,  Antitrtist 
Division,  £>epartment  of  Justice,  herewith, 
that  Is  convincing  ttiat  further  study  be 
given  this  proposal. 

2.  Inadequate  hearings  were  held  to  guide 
us  In  tills  very  new  pioneering  venture. 
More  time  should  be  given  for  developments 
and  experience. 

3.  Billions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  this 
bin  that  Is  presented  In  very  short  hearings 
where  limited  information  was  presented  and 
where  few  questions  were  asked.  This  Is  a 
bonus  to  the  banks  since  It  allows  10  percent 
of  their  capital  funds  to  perform  double 
duty.  Banks'  capital  can  also  be  diluted  by 
Investments  in  small  business  investment 
companies.  Capital  funds  are  sacred  and 
should  be  carefuUy  guarded. 

4.  No  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the 
necessity  for  banks  to  Invest  In  service  cor- 
porations as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
advantages  of  electronic  clerical  services. 

5.  The  bUl.  as  written,  is  tailor  made  to 
benefit  particularly  branch  and  holding  com- 
I}any  banking. 

6.  Banks  should  not  be  permitted  to  dilute 
their  caplUl  structure  in  this  fashion,  when 
the  banks  already  complain  about  inability 
to  make  loans  because  of  Insufllclent  capital. 

7.  It  Is  doubted  that  small  or  Independent 
banks  will  permit  even  friendly  competitors 
to  have  access  to  their  confidential  transac- 
tions and  business,  so  we  can  reasonably 
expect  that  only  branch  and  holding  com- 
pany banks  will  utilize  the  provision,  with 
the  result  that  they  will  have  an  advant-Tge 
over  their  small  and  independent  competi- 
tors. The  bill  thus  would  have  consequence* 
which  its  sponsors  claim  they  are  preventing. 

BILL    RAISES    SEXIOUS    QTTESTION8    UNDES    THE 
ANTTraUST    LAWS 

The  conunlttee  might  well  have  elicited 
testimony  from  the  Chief  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  problems  this  bill 
might  create  under  the  antitrust  laws.  Mr. 
Patman  undertook  to  ask  Judge  Loevlnger 
about  this  and  received  the  foUowlng  reply, 
which  speaks  quite  eloquently  of  the  prob- 
lems this  bill  might  raise: 

JULT  27. 1982. 

DCAX  CONGEESSMAN  Patman  :  Thls  Is  in 
reply  to  your  request  for  my  views  on  the 
possible  antitrust  consequences  of  HH. 
8874.  a  bill  to  authorize  certain  banks  to 
invest  in  corpxiratlons  whose  purpose  is  to 
provide  clerical  services  for  them,  and  for 
other  purjKiees. 

While  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  basic 
objective  of  this  bill,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
sider possible  abuses  which  might  raise  ques- 
tions under  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  exchange  of  confidential  business 
Information  among  competitors  carries  with 
it  the  posslbUity  that  such  information  will 
be  used  for  anticompetitive  ptirposes.  Thus 
the  exchange  of  Information  concerning 
Interest  rates  and  charges  to  particular 
customers  could  result  In  an  elimination  of 
competition  for  the  account  and  an  arti- 
ficial stabilization  of  interest  rates  at  non- 
competitive levels.  Past  experience  has 
illustrated  that  such  anticompetitive  resulU 
have  In  fact  occurred  in  tlie  operation  of 
many  bank  clearinghouse  associations.  To 
avoid  thU  poselbility.  it  would  be  desirable 
to  provide  that  no  information  fximished  to 
the  service  corporation  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  participating  banks  other  than  the 
bank  directly  Involved. 

Moreover,  such  Jointly  owned  corporations 
could  become  vehicles  through  wlilch  large 
banks  could  enhance  their  dominant  posi- 
tion In  the  market.  Competition  in  the 
offering  of  services  is  one  of  ttie  most  impor- 
tant types  of  competition  which  the  anti- 
trust   laws    seek    to    iH-eserve.     Frequently, 
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service  oompetlUon  is  the  principal  means 
by  which  small  businesses,  including  banks, 
are  able  to  attract  and  maintain  business. 
Any  diminution  in  the  Incentive  to  smaU 
banks  to  engage  in  oompetitloo  of  this  type 
wjuld  be  of  serious  concern  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  formation  of 
Eucii  corjiorations  Is  not  exempted  from  tbe 
ftnlltrust  laws,  any  antitrust  violation 
occurring  in  the  operation  of  the  service 
corporations  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
prosecution  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
If.  for  example,  ttie  acquisition  of  stock  in 
any  of  these  corporations  Ehould  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly,  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
wculd  be  fully  applicable. 

Time  has  not  permitted  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  bill  or  coordination  of  these  views 
either  within  the  Department  or  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  However,  I  hope 
that  these  observations  may  be  of  come  help 
in  your  consideration  of  tixls  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  Loevingee, 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral,  Antitrust 
DirHsicm. 

Judge  Loevlnger  raises  the  question  about 
the  possible  exciumge  of  confidential  busi- 
ness information  among  competitors  and 
the  possibility  that  this  procedure  might  tte 
used  for  anticompetitive  purposes. 

This  is  obviously  a  serious  matter,  as  wit- 
ness the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wolcott: 

"The  l>ank  service  corporation  will  have  in 
its  possession  records  and  data  of  two  or 
more  banlcs.  confidenti.'U  in  nature  and  vital 
to  the  banks'  oi>eratlons.  For  that  reason 
the  supervisory  agency  must  be  put  in  a 
position  of  Immediate  control  of  any  con- 
duct by  the  bank  service  corporation  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
bill  or  of  any  regulation  thereunder."  ^ 

Thus,  both  the  supervisory  agencies  and 
the  Antitrust  Division  would,  under  tMs  biU. 
l>e  required  to  undertake  additional  bur- 
dens; namely,  to  observe  very  carefully  the 
conduct  of  any  tiank  service  corporation,  to 
determine  whether  they  would  Involve  any 
violations  of  law. 

Judge  Loevlnger  speaks  of  the  danger  of 
Jointly  owned  corporations  becoming  "ve- 
hicles through  which  large  banks  could  en- 
hance their  dominant  position  in  the  mar- 
ket." 

He  also  stresses : 

"Competition  in  the  offering  of  services 
It  one  of  the  most  Important  types  of  com- 
petition which  tike  antitrust  laws  seek  to 
preserve." 

Further,  he  notes: 

"Frequently,  service  competition  is  the 
principal  means  by  which  small  businesses, 
including  banlcs,  are  able  to  attract  and 
maintain  bxislness.  Any  diminution  in  the 
incentive  to  small  banks  to  engage  in  com- 
petition of  this  type  would  be  of  serious 
concern  to  the  Dei>artment  of  Justice." 

Finally.  Judge  Loevlnger  points  to  the 
danger  of  monopolistic  mergers.  There  is 
a  tremendous  merger  movement  underway 
among  banks.  The  growing  monopoly  of 
money  and  credit — the  lifeblood  of  our 
economy — poses  an  ommous  threat  particu- 
larly to  opportunities  for  small  business. 
The  Congress  should  not  take  steps  to  ac- 
celerate this  trend. 

HEARINGS   INADEQUATE   rOK   SUCH   A   PIONEXXINC 
VENTURE 

H.R.  8874  would  permit  any  two  or  more 
national  banlu  and  State  member  l>anks. 
«hcn  authorised  by  State  law,  to  invest  not 
exceodir.g  10  percent  of  each  iMmks'  capital 
and  smplus  in  stock  of  a  bank  service  cor- 
poration, established  to  provide  clerical  and 
bookkeeping  services. 


'  Hearings  on  H  Jl.  8874.  p.  47. 


The  hearings  were  exceedingly  brief.  Tes- 
timony was  heard  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  a  director  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  ( Mr.  Wolcott ) .  StatemenU 
were  also  filed  by  counsel  of  the  Connecticut 
Bankers  Association  and  by  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Bankers 
Association.  Very  few  questions  were  raised 
by  conunlttee  members.  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  Saxon  termed  the  bill  "purely  a 
technical,  procedural  one  In  essence  and  in- 
tended prlmarUy  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  smaller  Institutions."  ' 

He  commented  further: 

"The  proposal  is  not  an  eartlishaklng 
thing." » 

Comments  of  the  banking  offlclals  notwith- 
standing, this  is  a  serious  pioneering  venture 
for  banlcs  into  nonbanklng  fields.  More 
thorough  testimony  should  be  elicited  and 
more  time  should  be  given  for  development 
and  experience  in  tiiis  area  befort  talting 
the  major  step  the  bill  provides. 

BANKS    SHOULD    NOT    BE    PEXMrTTBD    TO    DILUTX 
CAPITAL    STKCCTURE 

It  need  hardly  be  documented.  In  view  of 
the  complaints  we  have  heard  in  increasing 
volume  In  recent  years,  that  bonlu — particu- 
larly small  banlu — feel  tha.t  their  capital  ra- 
tios are  Inadequate.  It  is  contended  that 
inadequate  capital  ratios  are  an  impediment 
to  making  much  needed  loans. 

The  1961  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  a  copy  of 
which  I  tiave  Just  received,  reveals  a  further 
decline  in  the  capital  ratio  of  insured  banks. 
This  Is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation: 

Ratio  of  total  capital  accounts  to  total  assets 
other  than  cash  and  U.S.  Government 
obligations,  of  mU  insured  hanks  in  the 
United  States.  Dec.  31,  19St.  through  Dec. 
30.  1961 

Call  dates:  Percent 

Dec.  31,    1958 14.1 

June   10.   1950 13. 8 

Dec.  31,   1959 13.5 

June   15.   1960 13.6 

Dec.  31,   1980 13.7 

Apr.   12.  1961 13.9 

June  30.    1961 18.9 

Sept.  27.   1961 _  13.9 

Dec.  30.  1961 13.6 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  1961,  p.   107. 

As  shown  above,  the  ratio  of  capital  ac- 
counu  to  total  assets  other  tiian  cash  and 
U^.  Government  obligations  iias  declined  In 
recent  years.  As  of  Decemt>er  30.  1961.  it 
stood  at  18.8  percent  as  compared  with  14.1 
percent  at  the  end  of  1958.  During  this  same 
interval,  total  loans  and  discounts  .(net)  of 
all  insured  banks  rose  from  8117  billion  at 
tbe  end  ot  1968  to  over  $150  billion  at  the 
end  of  1961. 

That  Investment  in  service  corporations 
will  dilute  the  capital  structure  of  banks  Is 
reflected  in  the  efforts  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  raise  the  effective  limit  to 
25  percent. 

Already,  the  capital  funds  of  the  banks  are 
doing  double  duty,  since  they  can  be  diluted 
by  Investments  In  small  business  Investment 
companies. 

QUESTION  NOT  EXPLORED  AS  TO  WHETHEB  BANKS 
COULD  SECURE  B3LBCTXONIC  Ci-TBITAI.  SXHVICKS 
WmiOUT      INVESTINC      IN     SEBVICX     OOEFOKA- 

noNs 

Were  this  a  matter  simply  of  enabling 
banks  to  secure  the  cost-saving  benefits  of 
electronic  devices.  It  would  not  cause  any 
great  concern.  However,  it  is  In  tbe  means 
of  seciu-lng  such  services  that  serious  prob- 
lems arise.    Is  it  essential  that  banks  secure 


'  Hearings,  p.  40. 
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an  ownerslilp  interest  in  a  service  oorpora- 
tlon  in  order  to  have  the  lienefit  of  electronic 
services?  No  testimony  was  heard  on  this 
point.  The  matter  was  not  raised  by  any  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  limited  testimony  was  to  Uie  tfect 
that  only  by  being  permitted  to  Join  to- 
gether with  other  banks  and  investing  in 
service  corporations  would  tbe  smaller  banks 
be  able  to  secure  the  cost-saving  efficiency 
Of  electronic  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Wolcott  testified : 

"The  electronic  computer,  with  related 
equipment,  is  Ideally  suited  to  the  account- 
ing needs  of  banks,  but  unfortunately  is  so 
costly  that  only  the  large  banks  can  afford 
the  machines.  If  the  small  banks,  and  10,- 
000  of  the  13,400  banks  of  the  coimtry  are 
small,  banks  (under  flO  million),  were  un- 
able to  utilize  the  electronic  computer  be- 
cause of  cost,  they  would  be  placed  at  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

"Fortunately,  the  great  speed  and  capa- 
bilities of  computers  make  it  possible  for 
one  installation  to  perform  the  accounting 
function  for  several  smaller  banlu  located 
within  a  county  or  regional  area  possessed 
of  good  communications.  By  sharing  the 
expense,  two  or  more  banks  may  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  computer  system  on  a  par  with 
large  banlcs."  * 

Mr.  Saxon  stated: 

"Many  of  them  singly  lack  the  capital  re- 
quired to  undertake  these  exte<|[|tve  pro- 
grams in  view  of  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment." » 

Mr.  Martin  stated : 

"Under  the  bill,  two  or  more  banks  would 
be  able  to  pool  their  resources  through  ttie 
corporate  device  in  order  to  gain  the  bene- 
fits— for  themselves  and  for  their  custCKn- 
ers — of  this  expensive  equipment."  • 

Electronic  devices  have  been  so  pubUclaed 
in  recent  years  that  one  would  think  that 
nothing  can  be  done  without  them.  They 
are  thought  to  be  so  efficient  and  so  magnifi- 
cent tliat  merely  to  suggest  their  use  is  to 
induce  enthusiasm.  Mayl>e  tliis  is  the  reason 
why  no  questions  were  raised  as  to  vrhether 
the  only  way  banks  could  utilise  raeh  elec- 
tronic equipment  would  be  to  own  them. 
But  this  overlooks  a  very  Important  fact, 
namely,  that  the  major  electronic  companies 
provide  these  services  tlirough  their  own 
service  bureaus.  It  is  not  necessary  to  own 
the  equipment.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  the 
more  expensive  computers  are  purchased.  It 
would  be  most  uneconomical  to  own  some  of 
the  more  expensive  macliines  unless  the  load 
factor  were  extremely  heavy. 

In  short,  tmtll  it  is  demonstrated  that 
electronic  clerical  services  can  be  secured 
only  tlirough  tiie  owning  of  service  corpo- 
rations, banks  should  not  t>e  permitted  to 
Join  together  for  this  purpose.  Moreover, 
we  should  have  some  Information  as  to  the 
nimitier  of  people  In  small  communities  tliat 
might  be  tlirown  out  of  work  by  the  intro- 
duction of  these  electronic  services. 

EILL    BENEVrrS    BANK    HOLDING    COMPANIES    AND 
BBANCH    BANKS 

It  is  Clear  that  the  great  beneficiaries  of 
this  bin  are  the  bank  holding  companies  and 
the  branch  banks.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  the  financial  resources  to  undertake 
Investment  in  service  corporations.  But  more 
signifl^cant.  the  independent  l>an)u  guard 
carefully  Information  on  their  confidential 
accounts.  Once  other  banks  gain  access  to 
such  information,  the  way  is  paved  for  overt 
merger,  bank  holding  company  takeover.  <»' 
covert  branching. 

It  is  significant  that  no  testimony  was 
heard  on  HJL  8874  from  representatives  of 
the  small  banks.  The  Independent  Bankers 
Association  did  not  testify  on  httoatt  of  the 


*  Hearings,  p.  40. 
•Id.,  p.  40. 

•  Id.,  p.  34. 
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bUL  We  have  not  reeelTwl  a  single  letter 
from  bank*  la  oar  dtotrleti  recoounending 
that  the  bill  be  peaeed. 

In  Ttow  of  tbe  eerloiu  queetloni  relied  by 
HJL  6874.  It  le  our  elneere  beUef  thet  It 
should  be  rejected. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WUaRT  Patmak. 

EkmT    B.    GOMZALBB. 


tof ore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Rtam 
of  New  Yorlc  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
iHoim) .  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
August  1.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  therein  extrane- ' 
ous  matter.  i 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fn»n  California  [Mr.  Rooskvklt]  may 
extend  his  remaiiES  at  this  point  in  the 
RlCOEP.    _    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVESjT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  oijojr  Mr.  Drew  Pearson's  distinguished 
aftiMtnti  each  day.  and  I  think  he  makes 
a  great  contrlbutimi  to  the  llyellhood  of 
this  town  and  its  political  discussion,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  a  few  inaccu- 
racies in  his  column  of  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. July  25,  on  aid  to  higher  education. 
and  on  the  issue  of  direct  grants  to  insti- 
tutions as  opposed  to  a  loan  program. 
He  states  in  his  column: 

The  mejorlty  of  institutions  wanting 
grants  are  Cath<dle. 

Actually  the  308  Catholic  colleges 
comprise  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
numbor  of  public  and  private  institu- 
tions eligible  for  such  grants. 

It  is  the  721  public  institutions,  as 
differentiated  from  the  private  ones,  who 
are  the  major  proponents  of  the  direct 
grants,  for  the  loan  program  would  be 
of  no  assistance  to  the  majority  of  them, 
since  many  States  have  laws  preventing 
the  public  institutions  from  receiving 
such  loans. 

The  omission  of  this  information  from 
Mr.  Pearson's  column  creates  a  mlsim- 
pression  of  the  character  of  the  support 
for  the  direct  grant  program. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AQENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963 

Mr.  FOOARTY  sutailtted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HH. 
10904)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    . 

By  iinanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Comgrkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pentoh  and  to  include  a  certain 
letter  in  his  remarks  today  on  H.R.  4094 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Saylok  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  tables. 
Mr.  Doyle.  j 

Mrs.  Hansen.  | 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bilrs.  May)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 
Mr.  FiNo.  i 

Mr.  Westlakd.  \ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Inottts)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  SHELI.EY. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Ullman  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  on  the 
bill  TLB..  575. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Taber  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Riehlmak)  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H Jt.  3788.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  UJS.  vessel  AUuka  to  the  State  of 
California  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  de- 
partment of  fish  and  game  of  such  State;  and 

H  Jl.  7336.  An  act  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  oysters  by  propagation  of  dlseaae-re- 
sistant  strains,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BIIJJ3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  tliat 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

On  July  36,  1962: 

H.B.  6967.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
corporation of  certain  nonprofit  corpora- 
tlohs  In  the  District  at  Ck)lumbla,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  July  31, 1962: 

HJR.  2129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John! 
Calvin  Taylor; 

H Jl.  2664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irena  Ratajczak; 

H.R.  3000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LeSi 
Min  Wong; 

HJi.  3501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mra 
Hasmit  Arzoo; 

HJ%.  3821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivf 
Gwendolyn  Myers; 

H.R.  4718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdaa^ 
Kusulja; 

H.R.  6833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran> 
tlselb.Tisler; 


HJl.  8141.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  depository  Ubrarles; 

HJl.  8314.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain construction  tools  actuated  by  explosive 
charges  in  construction  activity  on  the  UB. 
Capitol  Grounds: 

HJfl.  8992.  An  act  to  amend  certain  admin- 
istrative provUions  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

H.R.  9186.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Eladlo 
Arts   (also  known   as  Eladlo  Arts  Carvallo); 

H.R.  9522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  UJS.  Marine  Corps  who 
Incurred  losses  pursuant  to  the  cancellation 
of  a  permanent  change  of  station  movement; 

H.R.  10069.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relaUng  to 
prosthetic  research  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; 

H.R.  10184.  An  act  to  amend  section  130(a) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  re- 
constitute the  eastern  Judicial  district  of 
Wisconsin  to  Include  Menominee  Coxmty, 
wis.; 

HJl.  10523.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
L.  Qulnn; 

HJl.  11127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

H.R.  11735.  An  act  authorizing  the  change 
in  name  of  the  Beardstown.  111.,  flood  control 
project,  to  the  Sid  Simpson  flood  control 
project;  and 

H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  formed  by  Terminus  Dam  on  the 
Kaweah  River  in  California  as  Lake  Kaweah. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  August  1,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2354.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  flscal  year 
1963  in  the  amount  of  $376,729,600  for  the 
Depcu-tment  of  Defense  (H.  Doc.  No.  493);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2355.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  fourth  report  on 
property  acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies 
and  equipment  by  the  Ofllce  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Department  of  Defense,  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30.  1962.  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and 
to  Executive  Order  10952;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2356.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
{>ort  on  the  audit  of  the  custodianship  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Treasxirer  of  the 
United  States,  Treasury  Department,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2357.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  relative  to  submitting  addi- 
tional material  relating  to  executive  com- 
munication No.  2282,  dated  July  11,  1962,  per- 
taining to  an  application  for  a  loan  by  the 
Orchard  City  Ir.-igatlon  District  In  Delta 
County,  Colo.,  piirsuant  to  71  Stat.  48;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
lAC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  3174.  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  division  of  the  tribal  assets  of  the 
Ponca  Tribe  of  Native  Americans  of  Nebraska 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
20761.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY;  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  11590.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Oklahoma;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2077).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on    the   State   of   the   Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12355.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  the  final  disposition  of 
the  property  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2078).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  1308.  An  act  to  Incorporate 
the  Sea  Cadet  Corps  of  America,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2085).      Referred   to   the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
474.  Concurrent  resolution  extending  the 
greetings  and  felicitations  of  the  Congress 
to  the  Bethel  Home  Demonstration  Club  of 
Bethel  Community,  Sumter  County.  S.C  ; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  2086).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mrs  PPOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  3089.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River  Commission 
of  Nevada  In  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
time  for  selecting  such  lands;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2087).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PF08T:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  "RB.  2952.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
public  and  acquired  lands  in  the  State  of 
California  io  the  city  of  Needles;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2088).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  I005S  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Conunlsslon  of  the  United 
States  to  Investigate  the  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  suffered  property 
damage  In  1951  and  1952  as  the  result  of  the 
artificial  raising  of  the  water  level  of  Lake 
Ontario;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2089). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  Ihe  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  12469  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2090) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MACK:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  9045.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2091 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOOARTY:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  10904.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2100).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  296.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hanna 
Ghosn;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2069 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  JudlCi- 
ary  S  1882.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  AS- 
sunta  Btanchi;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2070) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Gudera,  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera.  and  Catherine 
Gudera;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2071 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  ^ 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jullane  C.  Rockenfeller;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2072).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Yiannoula  VasiUou  Tsambiras;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2073).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of   the  Whole  House. 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sieu- 
Yoch  Tsal  Yang;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2074 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bar- 
tola  Maria  S.  La  Madrid;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2075).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  2125.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Tai 
Llm;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2079).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  5317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sun 
Yee  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Tom  Goodyou); 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2080).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  7582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Darlo 
Tacquechel;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2081).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R  9589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Jung  Im;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2082).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Gamblno;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2083). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Amar 
Proemmlng;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2084 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Francis  X.  Foley;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2092) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H  R.  8000.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Veselenak;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2093 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dwight 
W.  Clarahan;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2094 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1463.  A  Dill  for  the  relief  of 
Josephine   Abuan;    with   amendment    (Rept. 


No.  2095).  Referred  to  the  Committee  at 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1678.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Tawil;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2096). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  10501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenyon 
B.  Zahner;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2097 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11552.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Henry 
E.  Reiser;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  3008). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  11773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  tbe 
Shel^ume  Harbor  Ship  and  Marine  Con- 
struction Co..  Inc.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2099).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


{V^ 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xaii.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introd\x%d,and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN; 

HJl.  12726.  A  bill  to  provide,  for  purposes 
of  income  taxes  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  that  awards  received  under  the 
Japanese -American  Evacuation  Claims  Act  of 
1948  shall  not  be  included  in  gross  Income: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 

H.R.  12727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28.  1901,  to  insure  that  policemen 
and  firemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia  wlU 
receive  medical  care  for  all  Injuries  and 
diseases;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dls^lct 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  12728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  provide  a 
broadened  program  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  and  Illness  of  grants  for  prevention, 
research,  training,  salaries,  faculties  sturvey, 
and  construction  of  facilities  for  treatment 
of  the  mentally  111  and  mentaUy  retarded; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R  12729.  A  bill  to  provide  that  primary 
elections  and  runoff  primary  elections  for 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  held  on 
the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlaona : 

H.R  12730.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
public  lands  in  Yiima  and  Maricopa  Coun- 
ties, Ariz.,  may  be  appropriated  or  disposed 
of  under  the  public  land  laws  subject  to  the 
right  in  the  United  States  to  flood  the  lands 
in  connection  with  the  Painted  Rock  Res- 
ervoir project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

HJl  12731.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Coal  River  National  Recrea- 
tion Demonstration  Area,  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  12732.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  Jan- 
uarj-  1,  1964.  certain  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  13.  1906;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  12733.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Rural  Re- 
newal Commission;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

H.R.  12734.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  per- 
centage of  the  net  budget  receipts  of  the 
United  States  (up  to  10  percent  thereof) 
shall  l>e  devoted  exclusively  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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By  Mr.  KOfWALSKI : 

HJt.  12735.  A  blU  to  facUlUte  the  entry 
of  ocrtatn  relatives  at  US.  cltlzene;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  tlie  JutUctary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HJt.  13738.  A  bUl  to  siupend  temporarily 
the  application  of  certain  provlsionB  of  the 
act  of  June  13.  1906.  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  October  4,  1961  (76  Stat.  776).  to  articles 
produced  through  handicraft  Industry  by 
members  of  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  of  Amer- 
ican Indians:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  Of  Arizona : 

HJt.  13737.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  application  of  certain  proTislons  of  the 
act  of  June  13,  1906,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  October  4,  1961  (75  Stat.  775),  to  ar- 
ticles iMTOduced  through  handicraft  industry 
by  members  of  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  of 
American  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bins  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  to  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BOLLINO: 
H.R.  12738.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Charles 
A.  Duffy;  to  the  C<xnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.FIKO: 
HJl.  12739.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of   Nava 
Barak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OIAIMO: 
HJl.  12740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oio- 
vanna  Baglionl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  OSTERTAQ: 
H.R.  12741.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Marks;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  POWKLL: 
HJl.  12742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcholaos 
S.  Stoimibos;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RTAN  of  Michigan: 
HJt.  13743.  A     bUl     for     the     relief     of 
SMkbdcs  Mesterhazy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SIBAL: 
HJ«.  12744.  A     bill     for     the     relief     of 
Margherlta  P.  Pagano;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

390.  Mr.  CT7NNINOHAM  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Nebraska,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  endorsing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Mercury  space  pro- 
gram and  commending  the  astronauts  and 
members  of  NASA  for  their  oonrageoos 
efforts  in  carrying  out  this  difficult  program, 
which  was  r^erred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

•* ^m^         >• 


freedom  to  worship  Thee,  we  beseech 
Thee  ever  to  guide  our  Nation  in  the  wtjy 
of  Thy  truth  and  peace,  so  that  we  mi^ 
never  fall  in  the  blessing  which  ThoU 
hast  promised  to  those  who  believe  In 
Thee. 

Bestow  Thy  greu;e  upon  Thy  servants 
assembled  here  and  give  them  strengtlji, 
diligence,  and  patience  as  they  perform 
their  duties,  and  grant  that,  by  their 
zeal  to  know  and  do  Thy  will,  our  beloveid 
country  may  be  richly  blessed. 

In  a  government  which  tends  to  be- 
come too  big  and  centralized,  and  too  fQr 
removed  from  the  people,  teach  us  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  individual.  It  is  for 
him  that  government  exists;  he  does  i¥)t 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  governmenjt. 

Enlighten  the  way  our  feet  may  go,  and 
lead  us  to  right  and  brave  decisions. 
Lift  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  above  un- 
righteous anger  and  mistrust,  into  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  and  so  make  us  modest 
in  our  opinions  and  patient  with  one  an- 
other, seeking  only  to  know  and  do  Thy 
will. 

Further  our  undertakings  with  Tljy 
blessing.  In  our  labors,  strengthen  u$; 
in  our  difiQculties,  direct  us;  in  our  perfk, 
defend  us;  in  our  troubles,  comfort  ufe; 
and  supply  aU  our  needs  according  to  the 
riches  of  Thy  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  oniir 
Lord.    Amen. 


SENATI 

Tuesday,  July  31,  1962 

(Leoislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  26. 
1962) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Oscar  C.  Kaitschuk.  pastor  of 
Bethel  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Chicago.  HI.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  who  by  Thy  providence  didst 
lead  our  forefathers  to  this  land  wherein 
they  found  refuge  from  oppression  and 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATION^ 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  ttfie 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MansfieM)] 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  conskfl- 
eration  of  House  bill  11040.  the  coaii- 
munications  satellite  bill. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     Mr.  President — — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  T)rder. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  askstd 
for  recognition,  and  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes.  please. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Yesterday  the  ma- 
jority leader  requested,  among  other  re- 
quests and  suggestions 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  V^ie 
Senator  from  Tennessee  speak  loudct"? 
The  Chair  cannot  hear. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yesterday,  in  tjie 
course  of  talking  about  various  matters, 
the  majority  leader I 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  polht 
of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  raise  a  point  of  or- 
der— and  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senatfor 
from  Oregon  will  state  the  point  of  orcl^r. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Are  we  proceeding  Uh- 
der  the  pending  motion,  or  is  this  a 
parliamentary  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  procedure  for  the  day?  If  this  is 
discussion  on  the  pending  motion.  I  wlkh 
to  know  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ParBja- 
mentarian  informs  the  Chair  that  ahy 
speech  at  this  time,  whether  about  the 


motion  or  not,  will  count  as  a  speech 
on  the  motion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  count  or  wiU  not 
count  as  a  second  speech? 

The  ^ICE  PRESIDENT^    Will  count. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ques- 
tion or  questions  or  the  discussion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  with 
whomever  else  he  may  wish  to  have  a 
discussion  may  not  be  considered  as  a 
speech  on  the  motion,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  procedure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  discussion,  that  is  one  thing:  if 
there  is  to  be  a  question,  that  is  quite 
another.  The  acting  majority  leader 
can  yield  for  a  question.  However,  he 
uses  the  word  "discussion,"  and  that 
will  count  as  a  speech  on  the  pending 
motion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ques- 
tion or  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  may  not  be  considered  as  a 
speech  on  the  motion,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered as  procedural  and  outside  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  or  the  majority  leader  a  question. 
Yesterday,  when  some  suggestion  or 
request  was  made  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  send  the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  for  study,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  did  not  know  what  terms  or 
conditions,  if  any,  might  be  attached,  or 
what  the  procedure  would  be  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
wanted  time  to  confer  with  those  of  us 
who  are  opposed  to  the  bill.  If  there  are 
conditions,  what  are  the  conditions  in 
connection  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
majority  leader  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee?  I 
wish  to  ask  that  question,  because  those 
of  us  on  this  side  of  course  feel  that  the 
bill  should  be  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  for  hearing  and 
for  full  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  want  an  answer? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  would  an- 
ticipate that  a  week  or  so  would  be  plen- 
ty of  time  for  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  look  into  this  measure.  After 
all,  it  has  been  considered  by  two  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  three  committees  of  the  Senate. 
I  understand  that  there  are  some 
Members  who  are  interested  in  the  for- 
eign policy  implications.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain, as  I  have  previously  told  some  of 
them,  that  some  accommodation  could 
be  reached,  if  that  was  the  gist  of  their 
opposition. 

I  certainly  think  that  in  a  week's  time 
th's  measure  could  be  reF>orted  back 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  on  that 
basis  that  I  made  the  opening  statement 
in  this  respect  on  yesterday. 
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Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield;  and,  if  so, 
to  whom' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor;  I  was  just  asking  a  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  the  floor,  by 
unanimous  consent.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield?    If  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  First.  I  wish  to  ask 
a  further  question;  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Was  it  the  purpose  that  the  debate 
on  the  bill  be  continued  here,  or  that  the 
bill  t>e  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  taken  off  the  calendar? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  of 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  to  have  the  bill  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
consideration,  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port it  back  by  a  day  certain — within  a 
week — and  with  the  stipulation,  I  would 
hope,  that  the  delaying  and  the  dilatory 
tactics  now  being  employed  to  prevent 
the  laying  down  of  this  measure  would 
not  once  again  be  employed,  but  that 
the  Senate,  which  has  a  responsibility 
in  connection  with  this  bill  and  in  con- 
nection with  all  other  bills,  and  has  the 
final  responsibility — and  I  cannot  repeat 
that  too  often — would  have  a  chance  to 
vote,  on  that  basis,  either  for  or  against 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  I  may  ask  a  fur- 
ther question:  The  Senators  on  this  side 
are  trying  to  discuss  the  matter  on  the 
merits.  I  am  sure  that  If  the  Senator 
from  Montana  wishes  to  ask  for  an  un- 
conditional reference  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  for  such  action  as  it 
may  take,  without  strings  attached,  we 
would  all  be  very  happy  to  join  in  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  be  very  happy 
to  do  so.  But  I  feel  that  I  would  then  be 
derelict  in  the  performance  of  my  duty. 

I  repeat  that  this  Is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  Senator  or  of  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators. This  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
I  cannot  repeat  that  too  often:  and  I 
hope  that  some  day  this  body  will  wake 
up  to  what  its  responsibilities  really  are. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  further,  just  specifically  will  the 
Senator  inform  us  now.  or  at  some  other 
time,  what  his  conditions  are? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    A  week. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETX'.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  jield.  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  has 
said  somethmg  atraut  tactics.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  meant  what  I 
said,  thai  the  tactics  are  delaymg  and 
dilatory,  and  that  there  is  a  group  of 
Senators  who  will  not  even  allow  a  bill 
which  has  passed  through  three  com- 
mittees to  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration  and  debate.  I  think  I 
made  myself  clear.  If  there  is  any  way 
I  can  make  myself  clearer,  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  so;  but  I  used  the  words 
dilatory  and  delaying,  and  I  meant  them. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY,    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    If  I  may  do  so. 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT,      Does    the 

^Senator  yield,  and  If  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  dep- 
uty majority  leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  to  aU 
of  our  colleagues,  that  the  matter  of  the 
possibility  of  arrivmg  at  some  under- 
standing as  to  referral  and  what  would 
happen  under  those  conditions  might 
be  a  subject  of  some  private  conversa- 
tions. I  really  feel  we  would  have  some 
difBculty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
negotiating  this  matter  under  the  re- 
strictive rules  we  have.  I  say,  m  all  good 
conscience  and  good  spirit,  that  I  believe 
that  during  the  day  we  might  very  well 
discuss  this  subject  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  who 
has  been  much  mterested  in  this  sub- 
ject, the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  and  other  Senators.  We  might 
discuss  whether  tlie  bill  could  be  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
when  it  would  be  brought  back,  and  un- 
der what  conditions.  I  think  we  would 
do  l)etter  in  the  conference  room  than  m 
give  and  take  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  agree  with  the 
deputy  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  but  I  did  not  want  the  Record 
to  stand  with  the  impression  that  any 
of  us  opposing  the  bill  are  opp>osed  to  the 
bill's  being  referred  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  if  it  is  referred  without 
undue  restrictions,  and  whatnot. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  believe  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  conference  later  on  in  the  day 
is  the  best  one  that  has  been  made  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  always  agree- 
able to  any  kind  of  a  conference,  espe- 
cially among  Democrats,  so  we  can  iron 
out  differences.  May  I  point  out  that  we 
have  had  four  or  five  conferences  among 
Democrats  to  try  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation on  this  particular  measure, 
that  witnesses  from  departments  down- 
town were  called  here  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and.  if  possible,  objections.  I  must 
admit  that  the  conferences  have  been 
a  total  failure.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  be- 
cause the  intent  behind  them  I  thought 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  party, 
of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  country;  but 
I  must  admit  we  failed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  I  had  a  brief  and  in- 
formal conference,  or  somewhat  of  a 
conference,  on  the  matter  of  referral  of 
the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Today  we  will  seek  an  opportu- 
nity of  talking  to  the  majority  leader, 
the  deputy  majority  leader,  and  other 
S«iators  about  it.  But  I  did  want  the 
Record  to  show  that,  with  respect  to  the 
idea  of  referring  the  bill  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  its  full  and  un- 
bridled consideration,  we  do  not  oppose 


it.  All  of  us  who  are  opposing  the  bill 
feel  that  is  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  The  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  what? 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa^T.  It  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  satellite  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Can  the  motion  be 
withdrawn  without  unanimous  consent? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered,  it 
camiot  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  cannot  be  with- 
drawn. 

Now  let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  parenthetically  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Oregon,  that  we 
would  have  to  resist  as  best  we  could  any 
effort  to  withdraw  the  motion.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  his  goal  and  objective  is  to  prevent 
consideration  of  the  satellite  bill  imtil 
after  the  elections  in  November. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely, 100  percent  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  am  sure  I 
undei'stand  the  EInglish  language,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  never  left  the  Senate  in  any  doubt 
as  to  what  his  goal  and  purpose  is.  It 
would  be  a  fruitless  undertaking  to  send 
this  bill  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. There  would  be  no  assurances 
that  the  situation  would  be  changed,  be- 
cause, if  I  assess  and  appraise  corfectly 
the  determination  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  we  could  spend  a 
week,  we  could  spend  a  month,  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  this 
"bill,  and  we  would  come  right  back  to  the 
same  position  we  are  in  at  the  present 
time. 

We  would  be  confronted  with  what  is 
called  a  filibuster,  using  every  rule  in  the 
rulebook  in  order  to  prevent  this  motion 
from  being  acted  on. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  without  losing 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Immediately  following 
the  elections,  the  day  after,  if  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  come  back  then,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  be  standing  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  seeking  to  get 
action  on  some  kind  of  satellite  bill,  after 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  has 
heard  it  and  after  the  American  people 
have  heard  about  it  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But,  judging  from  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  he  must  be  xmder  a  mis- 
apprehension that  if  this  bill  went  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  a  week. 
it  would  improve  the  floor  situation;  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
say  to  the  Senate  now  that  it  would  not 
change  his  purpose  one  bit,  because  he 
still  wants  this  bill  to  go  over  imtil  after 
the  elections,  and  not  be  acted  on  bef<n«. 
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Bir.  MORaS.    Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yieM? 

ytx.  DIRK8BN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    In  my  Judgment.  If  we 
are  really  going  to  have  good  and  thor- 
ough hearings  of  the  foreign  policy  im- 
plications  of   this  bill,   we  could  not 
scratch  the  surface  in  a  week.    When  I 
think  of  the  witnesses  that  should  be 
called  for  analysis  of  the  position  we 
already  know  is  the  position  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  regard  to  her  alleged  claims 
of   International   rights   In   space   that 
ought  to  be  pursued  and  answered  In 
that  hearing  it  will  take  more  than  a 
week.   I  think  in  that  hearing  we  ought 
to  pin  Russia  to  the  mat  in  regard  to 
what  I  think  are  some  false  allegations 
she  Is  making  to  some  claimed  rights  in 
space.    I  think  we  ought  to  make  the 
record  against  Soviet  Russia.  I  think  we 
ought  to  settle  on  the  record  what  we 
believe  our  international  rights  are  in 
ajMMre.     I  think  we  ought  to  have  wit- 
nesses such  as  Mr.  Stevenson  before  us. 
I  thhik  we  ought  to  have  before  us  the 
greatest  international  lawyers  who  can 
testify  with  regard  to  international  law 
rights  of  our  coimtry  and  in  regard  to 
foreign  policy  questions.     Senators,  it 
cannot  be  done  in  a  week.   I  think  that 
foreign    relations    hearing    should    be 
gotten  behind  us  before  the  election,  and 
then  we  ought  to  take  the  satellite  bill 
to  the  American  people,  and  then  bring 
it  back  Immediately  after  election,  and 
get  down  to  this  satellite  business  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  business  that  we  know 
will  not  be  taken  care  of  before  election. 

The  Senator  can  read  into  that  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  any- 
thing he  wants  to,  but  I  know  what  my 
position  is.  I  am  convinced  that  we  owe 
it  to  the  American  people  to  get  that 
kind  of  record  made  before  we  vote  on 
the  bin. 

Mr.  DIRESEN.  Speaking.  I  assume, 
for  those  who  oppose  the  bill 

Mr.  MORSE.     Only  for  myself. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  For  whom  I  assume 
the  Senator  is  the  grand  captain. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  not 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  opposing  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Does  he  not  agree  that  any  effort  to 
send  this  bill  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  a  week  is  a  perfectly 
fruitless  and  abortive  endeavor? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes.  if  Just  for  a  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Or  even  2  weeks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Send  it  there  until 
hearings  are  completed,  whatever  time 
it  takes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  the  Senator 
does  not  relinquish  his  ultimate  goal  of 
having  the  consideration  of  the  bill  go 
over  imtU  after  the  elections  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Speaking  only  for 
myself. 

Mr.  DIREISEN.  I  am  assuming  the 
Senator  is  speaking  for  others  as  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  I  am  not.  They 
can  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  pay  the  Senator  a 
compliment  when  I  say  I  notice  he  has 
been  charting  the  strategy  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Oh,  but  I  have  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  labor  this  any  further. 


Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  KEPAUVBR 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  la  up  to  the  Senate 
now  to  plow  the  long,  hard  furrow.  LQt 
us  not  relinquish  our  endeavors  no#. 
This  issue  is  before  us.  I  am  ready  tp 
go  roimd  the  clock  any  old  time.  \f|e 
are  operating  under  the  rules.  Senatotts 
can  use  the  rules  to  stop  us.  We  wlp 
use  the  same  rules  in  order  to  get  actioo, 
and  I  think  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  KEFAXJVBH 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  the  consider^ 
Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  if  we  are  to  pin  Russia  to 
the  mat  at  all,  we  should  not  delay  this 
any  longer  by  any  fvuliier  referrals. 
The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  pass  the 
President  Kennedy  bill,  to  get  on  witti 
our  job  of  putting  the  satellites  up  into 
space,  and  to  beat  Russia  in  this  con- 
test. That  wiU  be  the  triumph  <>f 
America.  That  will  be  the  pinning  to 
the  mat.  No  paper  record  of  any  testi- 
mony will  do  the  Job.  Only  the  satel- 
lites will  do  the  job.  The  one  way  to  do 
the  job  is  to  pass  the  President  Ken- 
nedy bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  Mr.  KERR,  and  MJr. 
MORSE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor.  ' 

Mr.  KKPAUVER.  The  minority  lead- 
er and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  had  a 
colloquy  about  the  group  who  are  ap- 
poslng  the  biU.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  the  most  effective 
Senator  in  explsdning  the  bill  ajid  talk- 
ing about  it.  He  is  a  great  parliamett- 
tarlan. 

Of  course,  since  the  Senator  frotn 
Oregon  has  had  to  be  at  home  campaigtt- 
Ing  whenever  he  could  be,  and  since  tbe 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  group 
has  designated  me  as  the  so-called  clear- 
inghouse. Whether  I  am  called  titie 
le£uler,  or  whatever  I  am  called,  I  thi 
the  one  who  tries  to  get  the  group  to- 
gether for  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
group. 

I  can  say  that  the  consensus  of  oplni(>n 
is  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  ought 
to  want  to  know  what  are  the  foreign  re- 
lations aspects  of  this  problem.  They 
ought  to  want  to  know  what  President 
Kennedy  has  asked  the  FCC  to  find  oUt. 
They  ought  to  want  to  know  the  reacti<)n 
of  other  nations,  and  how  the  natiohs 
will  negotiate.  WiU  they  negotiate  Mth 
a  private  corporation?  What  part  must 
the  Government  play?  What  is  the  law 
of  international  space  communications? 
"WTiat  position  should  be  taken  in  inter- 
national agreements? 

There  are  many  other  things  of  this 
kind  which  would  enlighten  the  whdle 
Senate  in  passing  upon  the  question. 
Certainly  we  would  all  be  enlightened  if 
there  could  be  not  unduly  long  heariz^gs 
but  reasonable  hearings,  so  that  the 
matter  could  be  explored  fairly  and  B£ 
expeditiously  as  possible,  as  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  before  the  Committee  on  Fetr- 
eign  Relations.     After  all,  that  is  some- 


thing, as  we  all  know,  for  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
decide.  I  am  sure  they  would  do  a  thor- 
ough Job  and  would  do  it  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  I  think  we  would  all  then  be 
in  a  better  position  to  know  where  we 
are  going  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  clarified  his  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  strategy  and 
what  is  taking  place.  If  there  is  no 
other  appropriate  term  to  apply  to  his 
capacity  in  this  regard,  perhaps  we 
should  call  him  "The  Funnel."  I  shall 
be  standing  before  the  funnel,  waiting 
for  words  of  wisdom  from  him. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  with  the  understanding  that 
he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
trigued by  the  amazing  and,  if  it  were 
not  so  serious,  the  amusing  posture  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  In  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  It  Is  noble  of  him  that  he 
has  volunteered  to  become  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate.  It  would  be  a  little 
bit  difflcult  for  him  to  succeed  In  pro- 
viding something  for  100  Senators  that 
there  has  not  been  too  great  evidence 
he  has  been  able  to  provide  for  himself. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  appeared 
before  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee  and  had  all  the  time  he 
desired  to  discuss  the  bill.  He  had  the 
bill  before  his  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  hearings.  I 
wish  to  say  that  he  exposed  both  him- 
self to  all  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
available  that  he  wished  to  have,  and  he 
exposed  whatever  knowledge  he  had  or 
thought  he  had  to  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Science  Committee  about  this  bill. 
The  Senator  requested  the  opportunity 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  appear 
before  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee  to  discuss  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  as  chairman  of 
that  committee,  set  aside  a  day  to  begin 
hearings  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  knew  that  if  he  extended  himself  in 
sharing  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  with 
us  that  would  be  but  the  beginning,  but 
I  felt  that  such  ..  beginning  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  at  least  a  matter  of  some 
pleasure  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  if 
of  little  value  to  the  committee. 

I  am  compelled  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  although  the  time  was  set  a'^icie 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  ccme 
before  the  committee  and  to  discuss  the 
bill  with  the  committee,  the  Senator  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  a  day 
would  be  set  aside  for  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  wanted  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  enlighten. the  committee 
either  as  to  what  Senators  knew  or 
thought  about  the  bill.  The  opportunity 
languished  and  withered  on  the  vine,  and 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  was  confronted  with  the  al- 
ternatives either  of  an  indefinite  delay. 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  those  who  had 
views  or  knowledge  about  which  there 
was  no  indication  whether  they  could  be 
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implemented,  or  of  getting  on  with  the 
business  of  acting  on  the  bilL 

I  am  thriUed  by  the  intimation  from 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  For- 
eign RelationB  Committee  can  i>ln  Rus- 
sia to  the  mat  That  gives  us  comfort 
in  this  (>eriod  of  tenseness  and  in  this 
cold  war,  but  it  creates  qiiestions  in  my 
mind.  If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
had  the  secret,  Mr.  President,  as  to  how 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  could 
accomplish  such  a  wholesome,  noble,  and 
desirable  objective,  why,  oh.  why  has  he 
who  has  been  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee so  long  waited  until  this  late  hour 
to  share  that  knowledge  either  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  with 
the  Senate? 

Why,  Mr.  President,  Imagine — Imagine 
the  incalculable  service  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  could  perform  by  enlightening 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  as  to  how  they  can  pin 
Russia's  shoulders  to  the  mat. 

"You  should  not  have  hoarded  that 
knowledge."  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  "you  should  have 
shared  it  with  your  colleagues.  You 
should  llluxninate  the  heavens  at  night 
or  startle  the  clouds  by  day  with  the  dis- 
closure of  that  magic  knowledge  and  in- 
formation. Why  hide  such  a  glorious 
fact  under  the  bushel  or  hide  it  on  a 
hUl?" 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  MORSE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield;  and.  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor  I  first  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tirvguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  practical  about 
this  matter  for  a  moment.  This  meas- 
ure has  cleared  two  major  standing 
conunittees.  I  note,  from  locdclng  at  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  that  eight  of  those 
Senaton;  either  serve  on  those  standing 
committees  and  have  already  voted  for 
this  measure  or  have  on  the  floor  by 
their  leadership  indicated  their  strong 
support  of  It. 

From  the  Commerce  Committee  there 
is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lauschk]. 
From  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  there  are  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Symington  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wn.EYl,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HicKENi-oopEH  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  CapehartJ. 

So  far  as  the  leadership  Is  concerned, 
the  two  leaders  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfiild],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuMPHRrr],  have  been 
laboring  in  the  vineyard  ever  since  the 
measure  was  sought  to  be  called  up,  in 
order  to  get  It  up  and  get  it  passed  in 
the  Senate,  as  it  has  already  passed  the 
other  body,  the  two  committees  in  this 
body,  and  the  appropriate  committees 
in  the  House.     That  makes  eight. 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  those 
eight  members  of  that  committee,  three 
others   have   already  told  me  of   their 


strong  alflrmative  feelings  toward  tbe 
measure  and  that  they  are  awaiting  the 
chance  to  express  those  feelings  by  their 
votes.  I  beUeve  there  are  three  others 
with  whom  I  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  talk.  Only  3  members  of  the  17 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  have  expressed  any  negative 
feelings  toward  the  measure. 

After  a  measure  has  passed  two  stand- 
ing committees — wliich  in  itself  is  un- 
usual in  the  Senate — and  after  it  has 
passed  those  two  standing  committees 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  30  Senators 
who  are  members  of  them,  with  only  2 
who  are  members  of  those  committees 
opposed — is  it  practical  to  refer  the 
measure  to  a  third  standing  committee, 
as  to  which  the  great  majority  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  members  of  the  committee 
have  already  shown  their  approval  of  the 
measure?  I  think  It  is  evident  that  this 
proceeding  is  wholly  dilatory. 

It  is  dilatory  on  a  subject  affecting  the 
International  relations  of  our  Nation  and 
its  standing  In  the  conference  of  the  na- 
tions. When  we  consider  om-  Nation's 
standing  on  an  important  measure  con- 
cerning an  activity  to  which  we  are  en- 
gaged in  competition  with  our  greatest 
rival  on  the  earth,  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
wasting  time.  I  hope,  so  far  as  my  own 
attitude  is  concerned,  that  the  clotm-e 
motion  may  be  offered  to  the  Senate  very 
shortly  so  that  we  may  proceed  at  least 
to  bring  the  bill  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

Yesterday  I  heard  some  talk  to  the 
effect  that  the  measure  was  being  treated 
in  a  way  less  friendly  to  the  opposition 
than  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  literacy 
bill.  Mr.  President,  nothing  Is  further 
from  the  fact,  because  in  the  handling  of 
the  literacy  bill,  a  measure  which  was  in- 
consequential was  first  made  the  pending 
measure,  and  then  the  proposed  literacy 
amendment,  which  it  was  suggested 
should  bypass  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  in  which  it  was  pend- 
ing, was  offered. 

The  contrast  is  obvious.  Instead  of 
being  less  fair  to  the  opposition  in  this 
proceeding,  the  leadership  has  been 
vastly  more  considerate  than  was  the 
case  in  the  attempted  bringing  up  of  the 
literacy  bill.  Every  device  of  delay  has 
been  used  on  the  measure.  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  minority  leader  that 
we  should  use  the  rules  themselves  to 
show  that  they  are  meaningful  and  to 
bring  the  bill  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration on  Its  merits.  It  has  now 
been  considered  as  to  whether  we  shall 
bring  It  up  for  8  full  dajrs.  After  af- 
fording adequate  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  on  its  merits.  I  hope 
it  may  be  voted  upon  on  its  merits  and 
may  be  passed.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  first  indulge  me.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahcsna  that  the  general 
subject  matter  was  before  the  Monopoly 
and  Antitrust  Subcommittee  for  9  dif- 
ferent days.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Teimessee  is  the  chairman  of  that 


subcommittee.  Scioitlsts.  technicians, 
and  Government  witnesses  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee.  So  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  question  was  not  thoroughly 
explored  by  that  additional  subcommit- 
tee. 

Second,  it  seems  passing  strange  to  the 
minority  leader  that  the  very  people  who 
are  now  trying  to  get  tbe  tafll  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
are  the  same  individuals  who  fought  like 
tigers  for  the  medicare  bOI.  which  was 
never  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  But  I  realize  that  circum- 
stances alter  cases. 

Now  I  yidd  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  brief  comments  <hi  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Senator  fnun  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  PasiotE].  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerb],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  HoixahsI. 

To  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I 
would  only  say  we  have  the  satellite.  We 
have  several  sateUites.  The  question  is 
what  their  legal  status  wlU  be  in  orbit 
and  whether  they  will  be  American-flag 
satellites  or  American  monopoly  satel- 
lites. 

Tlie  importance  of  our  making  the 
record  In  regard  to  international  law 
rights,  such  as  we  may  have,  is  apparent. 
Who  knows  what  those  rights  are  until 
we  have  made  a  record  on  the  subject? 
That  record  has  not  yet  be«i  made.  I 
think  many  experts  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national law  would  testify. 

We  owe  It  to  the  American  people  to 
find  out  what  Mr.  Stevenson  might  tell 
us  is  the  present  situation  within  the 
United  Nations  with  regard  to  allega- 
tions concerning  claimed  rights  in  space, 
or  allegations  concerning  a  lack  of  right 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  make 
imilateral  claims  in  space.  We  just  do 
not  know  the  answers.  That  kind  of 
record  has  not  been  made. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  committee  that 
should  make  such  a  record  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Comment 
has  been  made  that  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  are  also  mem- 
bers of  other  committees.  On  other 
committees  those  members  do  not  speak 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
They  can  speak  only  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  for  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  It  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  for  a  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  member  to  sit  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  or  sit  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  where  the  issue  is  not  being 
focused  in  regard  to  international  law 
rights  in  space,  acting  as  a  member  of 
those  committees,  and  then  be  called  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  discharge  his  obligations  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  merely  say  we  do  not  know  tbe 
answers.  But  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
thinks  that  the  possibilities  are  yexy 
great  that  once  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  record  is  made,  many  Sena- 
tors who  now  think  they  are  for  a  mo- 
nopoly satellite  in  orbit  wffl  change  their 
minds.  I  am  perfectly  wining  to  wait 
and  see  what  they  win  do  so  far  as  their 
mental  processes  are  concerned  on  the 
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basis  of  the  evkienoe  as  it  la  preaented 
to  us.  liy  point  of  view.  Is  we  owe  It  to 
the  Ameriean  petvde  to  make  that 
reeofd.  I  happen  to  think  it  will  prove 
embarraaatng  to  Russia;  but  let  us  find 
out. 

As  loBU  friend  from  Oklahoma,  let  me 
say  I  mfver  f  elt  I  oould  oompele  with  him 
In  aarouftlo  Innuendo  or  forenalo  gym- 
nastlot  on  the  floor  of  the  Swate.  I  do 
not  elatm  to  be  a  crand  oraole  or  loun- 
Uin  of  intiauiiillty.  Z  want  the  Senator 
to  know  that  the  trnpreiaion  I  oftm  t«t 
from  hts  ireal  efforts  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senato  to  that  he  aervee  m  a  luaher  of 
infanihOily.  But  I  do  not  think  in  thto 
instance  vtvck.  part  of  that  outflow  ean 
be  tax  exempt  I  think  he  must  be  held 
responsible  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
the  position  he  takes  (doi  the  merits  of 
the  issues.  I  could  not  disagree  with  a 
Senator  mcure  than  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahcuna,  who,  in  my 
Judgment,  in  the  entire  debate  is  stand- 
ing for  monopolistic  control,  which  I 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  private  enter- 
prise system  in  our  country.  I  think  it 
is  against  the  Interests  of  the  people  of 
our  country  to  have  the  satellite  in  space 
vested  In  monopoly  legal  rights.  For 
that  reason  I  think  it  ought  to  be  an 
American-flag  satellite,  with  a  lease  to 
an  American  monopoly,  but  not  neces- 
sarily limited  to  one,  for  operational 
rights  and  a  good  return  for  the  exercise 
•  of  the  operational  rights.  That  is  basic 
to  this  whole  debate.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  issue  before  election. 

I  know  what  the  strategy  is.  People 
talk  about  our  strategy  of  trying  to  hold 
up  the  bill  until  after  election.  That  is 
true.  The  strategy  of  the  opposition  is 
to  make  this  an  accomplished  fact  be- 
fore the  American  people  have  a  chance 
to  go  into  this  campaign  and  to  discuss 
it  with  the  candidates  for  ofSce.  We 
should  have  a  chance  to  dlsciiss  this  is- 
sue with  the  people,  and  then  come  back 
Immediately  after  election  and  vote 
some  bill  on  it  up  or  down.  That  is 
the  position  I  take. 

Again  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  to  the  majority  leader  and 
the  majority  whip  that  I  fully  recognize 
that  Waynb  Morse  alone  cannot  do  it. 
The  majority  whip,  in  effeeti  n^gested 
that  some  of  us  who  are  nmning  for  of- 
fice and  who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
bin  win  find  ourselves  ex-Senators  after 
tlie  November  election. 

I  am  willing  to  take  that  chance.  I 
say  to  the  whip  and  to  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  this  Chamber  that 
they  are  committing  political  hara-kiri 
on  this  issue,  in  my  judgment.  They 
are  making  a  sorry  record  here  on  this 
issue.  If  I  were  given  the  choice  of  re- 
election, with  assurance,  if  I  vote  for 
the  bill,  and  defeat,  with  assurance,  if  I 
voted  against  it.  I  would  vote  against  the 
bill,  because  I  never  want  my  descend- 
ants to  read  that  I  voted  for  the  bill. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

If  the  Democratic  majority  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  wants  to  go  through 
this  kind  of  political  fight,  they  are 
asking  for  it.  They  are  going  to  lose 
not  only  seats  of  some  of  us  who  are 


opposed  to  the  proposed  legislation,  biit 
they  will  also  lose  the  election.  I  makje 
that  predicticm  on  the  floor  of  the  Sett- 
ate  this  morning.  They  may  do  thai, 
if  they  wish,  with  this  monopoly,  bi|t 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  ni^t 
be  a  party  to  that  kind  of  political  hartj- 
kiri. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICB  PRESIDENT.  Does  tiNe 
Senator  from  lUlnois  yield;  and  if  to, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  DXRKSBN.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  yields  flrst  to  himself  for  an  ob- 
servation, without  losing  the  floor. 

With  respect  to  the  observation  of  tli|e 
distingidshed  Senator  from  Oregoti 
anent  the  Senator  from  Oklahonto. 
there  are  people  who  deem  themselv^ 
infallible  half  the  time  and  never  wroQg 
the  other  half. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  froin 
Minnesota.  ! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  make  one  comment  wilih 
regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Senatpr 
from  Oregon,  which  I  believe  is  based  ^ 
a  misunderstanding.  I  did  not  say  thi^t 
those  who  oppose  the  bill  will  suffer 
defeat. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  said  some 
of  them  would. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not.  I  said 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  th^s 
instance,  and  in  similar  instances,  where 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  used  to  delay 
action  In  the  Senate,  will  cause  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  public  disgust,  and 
that  we  would  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion where  there  would  be  a  number  ^f 
ex-Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  migijt 
be  one  of  them.  I  do  not  mean  any 
criticism  of  the  Senator.  I  respect  his 
integrity  and  his  sense  of  conscience.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  placed  In  the  positiojn 
of  judging  him  on  the  basis  of  what  tie 
may  feel  about  the  bill.  On  the  oth«r 
hand,  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  froBn 
Oregon  ought  to  indicate  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  said  that  if  he  op- 
poses the  bill  he  will  suffer  some  kind 
of  public  chastisement.  That  is  not  the 
case  at  all.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate  to  argue  for  and  against  a  bill. 
The  only  argument  the  Senator  fronn 
Minnesota  has  been  making  Is  that  he 
believes  that  we  ought  to  get  the  Wfll 
before  us  and  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
biU. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  some 
very  good  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
bill.  He  said  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  have  some  kind  of  licensing  operatlch 
with  regard  to  the  satellite,  with  actual 
Government  control  insofar  as  the  chan- 
nels are  concerned.  That  is  indeed  a 
worthy  position  to  take.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  it,  but  we  ought  to  debase 
the  issue. 

We  cannot  send  the  bill  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  until  we  gi^t 
the  bill  before  us,  as  the  majority  leadfer 
has  said.  I  do  not  care  how  long  we 
debate  it,  if  it  is  for  2  months,  once  w^e 
get  the  bill  before  us.  I  would  like  tlo 
keep  the  Record  clear,  that  we  ought  tlo 
have  the  proposed  legislation  before  Us 


as  a  means  of  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Senate.    That  is  my  only  purpose. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  well 
be  in  the  most  popular  position  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  so,  but 
he  may  very  well  be.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  make  any  difference  to  him  if  he 
were  not.  I  respect  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  have  been  on  his  side  in  many 
fights.  I  only  say  that  w«  should  get 
the  bill  before  us  so  that  motions  can 
be  made,  whether  it  be  a  motkm  to  send 
the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com* 
mtttee,  or  to  recommit  it  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  or  take  some  other 
action  on  it.  We  should  have  the  bill 
before  us,  though,  to  debate  It  on  its 
merits. 

I  was  a  little  worried  today,  and  I  am 
still  worried,  that  we  may  not  have  a 
chance  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
to  discuss  it  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
consideration.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  OoREl  has  been  very  helpful 
in  trying  to  bring  forward  some  thought- 
ful and  friendly  consideration  of  some 
of  these  differences.  I  do  not  like  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  be  m  constant  com- 
bat over  this  issue.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  rational 
approach.  I  also  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Ketauver  1 
and  other  Senators  for  their  attitude.  I 
hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  some  way  of  solving  these 
differences.  I  am  for  legislation.  I  am 
not  for  undue  delay.  I  do  not  want  any 
doubt  about  that.  I  want  action  on  the 
bill.  We  need  the  bill,  and  we  need  to 
act  on  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  briefly  with- 
out losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  light  of  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  about  the  action  that  might 
be  taken  against  certain  Senators,  that 
some  of  these  Senators  might  be  taken 
out  of  the  Senate  if  they  voted  against 
this  giveaway,  I  wish  to  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  that  was  written  less  than 
1  week  before  the  vote  in  the  Andrew 
Johnson  impeachment  proceedings. 
This  was  written  by  one  very  dear  friend 
to  another. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  go  back  that 
far? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  letter  was 
written  by  Justin  S.  Morrill,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  College 
Act.  to  William  Pitt  Fessenden.  of  Maine. 
Fessenden  had  served  as  Lincoln's  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  one  of 
seven  Republicans  who  saved  the  Re- 
public by  voting  against  impeaching  An- 
drew Johnson,  and  thus  saved  us  from 
a  military  oligarchy.  This  is  what  Justin 
Morrill  wrote: 

Washington,  D.C,  May  10,  1868. 
De\e  Fessenden:  If  you  do  not  know  It. 
It  Is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  there  Is  no 
man  on  earth  for  whom  I  have  so  much  rf- 
fectlon  and  admiration  as  yourself,  and  I 
want  you  right  all  the  time.  You  need 
not  fear  that  any  vote  you  may  feel  It  your 
duty  to  give  will  forfeit  my  esteem,  but 
I  want  it  such  a  vote  as  you  can  defend 
without  tearing  your  life  out  of  you  for  the 
rest  of  your  days.  I  am  satisfied  the  best 
legal  le.-xrnlng  of  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
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first,  second,  and  third  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment. My  opinion  la  of  no  value,  but  with 
a  very  cloae  attention  to  the  subject  for 
2  months,  I  think  there  U  no  doubt  about 
It.  *  •  *  I  hope  my  Judsment  U  not  warped 
b3'  poUUcal  considerations. 

But.  my  friend.  I  want  you  right  on  the 
roiist.tutlonal  and  legal  questions  InvolTVd. 
I  h.ive  ever  contended  you  would  be,  and 
do  not  now  know  at  all  what  you  propose 
tu  Ao.  but  I  do  know  thla,  that  you  oould 
Uu  nothinc  which  would  nOAll  tha  ancleat 
Ct  uditr  of  a  certain  clique  of  your  fuea  Muntr 
thuu  a  vuu  on  yuur  part  In  favur  of  Andrew 
Juhiiaon.  Aa  an  Idol  of  a  v«ry  large  portion 
of  our  pe<tpl*.  you  would  be  knockMl  off 
>'our  p.xiMtAl.  Then,  the  aharp  p»ns  of  alt 
the  prvea  would  be  eturk  Into  you  for  years, 
ttpd  with  ftr«,  and  It  would  sour  the  real 
of  your  lift. 

That  is  what  is  being  said  about  those 
who  oppose  the  satellite  bill.  It  is  the 
same  thing  that  Morrill  wrote  to  William 
Pitt  Fessenden.  Thla  is  what  is  being 
said  about  those  who  oppose  this  mon- 
strous giveaway  today. 

As  independent  as  I  know  you  really  are. 
I  feel  that  this  abuse  would  drive  you  into  the 
company  of  Cowan  and  Doollttle  within  6 
months.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  have  this  so. 
You  must  l>e  right.  You  cannot  afford  to 
be  burled  with  Andrew  Johnson,  nor  can  a 
poor  devil  like  myself  afford  to  have  a  cloud 
of  suspicion  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  his 
vote  by  a  wholly  different  vote  given  by  your- 
self on  a  question  of  so  grave  consequences 
as  that  pending.  I  know  that  this  may  be 
selfish,  but  I  know  that  there  is  no  other 
aspect  of  this  case  where  any  particle  of  self 
crops  in.  All  my  feelings  would  lead  me  to 
protect  and  defend  your  reputation.  All  I 
deaire  in  the  present  issue  is  Justice  to  the 
President  and  to  our  country. 

Por  your  happiness  I  hope  you  will  not 
beconw-  a  aour  croaker  without  any  faith  in 
the  fu'.ure.  For  your  happiness  I  trust  you 
win  be  sure  you  are  right,  and  I  beg  pardon 
for  this  intrualon.     I  could  not  do  lees. 

Sincerely  and  devotedly  now  and  always 
youra. 

j0snN  S.  Moaanx. 

AfttT  receiving  the  letter.  William  Pitt 
Fessenden  voted  for  the  Republic,  for 
this  Government,  for  the  people,  and 
agaiivst  Impeachment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  will  find  at  least  seven 
patriots  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  now.  as 
there  were  in  1868,  to  vote  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  what  impeachments  have  to 
do  with  satellites.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  have  to  go  back  to  1867. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  story.  A  mui 
went  into  a  restatirant.  sat  down,  and 
asked  "What  kind  of  soup  do  you  have?" 

The  waiter  replied,  "Oxtail." 

The  customer  said,  "Oh,  why  go  back 
that  lar?"     [Laughter] 

We  arc  dealing  with  sateUites  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  chal- 
lenge completely  and  disagree  with  the 
majority  whip's  interpretation  of  the 
remarks  he  made  the  other  day.  We  all 
heard  them.  There  was  quite  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  cloakroom  following  the 
majority  whip's  comments.  I  replied 
to  him  almost  immediately,  as  soon  as 
I  could  get  the  floor.     There  was  no 


qualifying  statement  from  the  whip  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  them. 

Now  he  seeks  to  give  us  an  entirely 
different  impression,  one  which  we 
would  have  welcomed  the  oUier  day. 
when  he  made  the  crack.  I  do  not  know 
what  Is  In  the  Concrkssional  Rkcokd. 
but  I  do  not  accept  what  is  in  the  Ricoas 
If  It  differs  from  what  I  heard  and  what 
others  heard,  because  the  whip  made  It 
perfectly  clear  that  he  was  sUcklng  it 
Into  us  with  the  suggestion  that  some 
of  us  might  never  come  back  except  as 
ex -Senators  to  Join  with  other  Senators 
to  walk  ovtr  to  the  other  body  In  a  joint 
session.  That.  In  effect,  was  what  the 
whip  made  clear  the  other  day. 

I  replied  to  hts  statement  as  soon  as  I 
could.  We  got  no  clarifying  statement 
from  the  whip  then:  but  we  got  one 
this  morning;  and  some  of  us  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  position  that  the  whip  took, 
nor  do  we  appreciate  the  position  which 
the  majority  leader  has  taken  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rules.  After  all,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  whip  are  our 
majority  leader  and  our  whip,  as  well 
as  the  majority  leader  and  the  whip  of 
those  who  are  against  us  on  the  bill. 

When  I  have  to  sit  in  the  Senate  and 
find,  for  the  first  time  in  the  18  years 
I  have  been  here,  a  maiority  leader  not 
permitting  a  Senator,  ^ven  of  his  own 
party,  to  reserve  his  right  to  object,  or 
even  to  state  his  reasons  for  objection, 
but  to  be  placed  in  the  position  I  was 
placed  in  yesterday;  namely,  that  the 
effort  to  object,  without  an  explanation 
of  the  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  would  be  opposed,  I  say 
that  so  long  as  the  majority  leader  and 
the  whip  follow  that  course  of  action  in 
the  Senate,  they  are  not  my  majority 
leader  and  my  whip,  and  I  shall  never 
look  to  them  again  for  any  protection  of 
my  rights  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  I  was  interested  in 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  said  as  I  came  into  the  Chamber. 
He  is  entitled  to  his  position ;  but  I  think 
the  Rxcoiu)  speaks  for  itself  regardless 
of  what  he  says.  I  should  like  to  qSiote 
from  the  Record  of  yesterday,  pages 
15018-15019: 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Prrsldent,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  be  permitted  to 
alt  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MoasE.  I  object. 

Mr,  McCi.rLi,.\N.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  yield,  p  ovlded  I  may  do 
so  without  losing  my  right  to  the  Qoor. 

The  Vici  PaxsiDENT.  Without  objection,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  McClxlxan.  I  should  like  to  make  this 
statement 

Then  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  made 
his  statement.  When  he  concluded,  the 
following  occurred: 

Mr.  KxraxjYXK.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  Maxbtikld.  Mr.  President,  I  renew  my 
request. 


The  Vice  PaxsmEWT.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  request  at  the  Senator  train 
Montana.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Mown.  Mr.  President.  Z  object;  bat  Z 
should  like — reaerrlnf  the  right  to  object 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon first  objected,  rather  than  reaerved 
the  right  to  object  If  he  had  foUowed 
the  proper  procedure,  he  would  have  re- 
served the  right  to  object,  Initetd  of  ob- 
jecting. 

Mr.  MOR8B.  TiM  majority  laader 
knows  perfectly  well  the  diaeunloa  that 
W1M  taking  place.  Durint  the  cnttrt  col- 
loquy, the  Senator  from  Oreton  wm  tut- 
lestlAkt  that  we  reserve  our  rtfht  le  ob- 
ject until  he  oould  be  heard.  Xaoufhtto 
preaent  my  point  of  view,  but  the  ma- 
jority leader  Insisted  that  either  we 
would  go  ahead  and  aooept  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  or  I  would  have 
to  object       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  was  not  aware  of  any  such 
agreement  The  Senator  from  Montana 
was  operating  within  the  rules.  The 
S<mator  from  Oregon  objected,  and  then 
he  tried  to  reserve  the  right  to  object 
I  think  that  is  oontraiy  to  the  usual  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  majority  leader 
has  been  here  too  long  not  to  know  what 
takes  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  majority  leader — and  I  charge  him 
with  it — knew  I  wanted  to  state  my  rea- 
sons and  that  then  I  would  make  my  ob- 
jection. My  majority  leader  denied  me 
that  right  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  will  never 
represent  me  as  my  majority  leader  in 
protecting  my  rights  ag«dn.  He  Is  the 
majority  leader,  but  not  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Get  that  clear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  ftom 
Oregon  can  state  whatever  he  pleases; 
but  I  shall  state  for  the  Record  as  many 
times  as  need  be,  that  I  did  not  know 
of  any  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  or  anyone  else 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  only  want  to  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
invoke  the  rule  with  respect  to  In- 
decorous language. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
that  discussed.  I  certainly  have  the 
right  to  say  whether  I  believe  a  state- 
ment or  do  not  believe  a  statement 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know,  but  it  puts 
the  majority  leader  into  the  issue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  only  expresses  my 
opinion  as  to  my  imderstanding  of  that 
situation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  prepared  to  pro- 
tect the  majority  leader  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  need  any 
protection.  Each  Senator  can  speak  for 
himself.  Tlie  Senate  as  a  whole  can 
form  its  own  judgment. 

Mr.  DIREISEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor;  but  before 
I  do,  I  wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  which  is  hear- 
ing testimony  on  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall,  be  permitted  to  sit 
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tomorrow  notwithstanding  the  aesaion 
of  the  Somte. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  niinois  yield  to  me  be- 
fore he  yields  the  flomr? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yldd  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mi.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
read  from  the  Rkcoko  under  date  of  July 
27,  because  there  are  times  in  a  man's 
life  when  he  would  Uke  to  have  his  own 
words,  words  that  were  Intoned  and  un- 
edited, as  the  Record  in  the  Official  Re- 
porters' office  will  show — there  are  times 
when  a  man  would  like  to  have  his  words 
mean  what  they  say.  I  hope  that  will 
always  be  the  case. 

On  pc«e  14896  of  the  Recoro  of  July 
27,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  spoke  as 
follows: 

The  time  has  oome  for  this  body  to  make 
up  Its  mind  whetber  It  will  legislate  or  be- 
come ttie  UnghlngBtock  of  tbe  Nation.  We 
are  already  In  trouble.  I  say  to  my  cc^eagues 
in  tbe  Senate  tbat  If  we  keep  It  up,  I  do  not 
know  bow  many  Senators  will  be  back  bere 
next  year  except  to  line  up  In  the  rear  of 
tbe  Cbamber  to  parade  acroee  to  tbe  House 
of  RepreaentatlTes  as  ex-Senators,  n-ankly 
I  bave  no  sucb  desire.  I  am  not  going  to 
encoxirage  tbat  process. 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  guess  I  even  included 
myself  as  being  one  of  the  ex-Senators. 
I  was  not  trying  to  say  that  any  par- 
ticular person  was  going  to  be  the  subject 
of  this  Und  of  public  reaction,  except 
possibly  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
do  not  want  anyone  to  indicate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  by  word  or  by  im- 
plication, any  other  meaning  to  those 
words  than  the  statement  clearly  indi- 
cates. I  am  sure  no  one  would  want  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Can  the  Senator  ^d 
the  reply  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
the  Senator  from  Idinnesota,  which  was 
spoken  very  shortly  after  that,  and  read 
that,  too? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  be  more 
than  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield;  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  provided  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Inasmuch  as  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  about  to 
leave  the  floor,  I  did  not  want  him  to 
depart  without  giving  me  the  benefit  of 
his  good  Judgment. 

We  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  his  tirade  against  the  majority 
leader  and  his  renunciation  of  his  ma- 
jority leader.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  suspects  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  might  be  anticipating  an- 
other political  move. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  being  gifted  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  I  can- 
not say. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  that  we 
might  give  him  another  chair  here  if  he 
decides  to  make  that  move.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
heretofore  participated  in  this  discus- 
sion. Having  been  associated  with  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  a  good  many  years,  I  should 
like  to  say  as  an  Individual  that  I  regret 
and  am  grieved  at  the  statement  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  concerning 
his  belief  in  the  majority  leader  just  a 
mnment  ago. 

'  But  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  saying,  as  a  longtime  associate 
of  the  majority  leader,  that  his  veracity 
is  unquestioned.  I  would  take  his  word 
for  anything;  and  I  am  happy  to  testify 
that  although  we  do  not  always  vote 
alike  on  questions,  never  have  I  ever 
questioned  his  word  or  never  has  any* 
one  to  my  knowledge  ever  been  success- 
fully able  to  question  the  veracity  of  the 
word  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.        

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded,  in  or- 
der that  the  Senator  from  Tennesseel 
[Mr.  Gore],  who  had  the  floor  last  night* 
and  who  very  kindly  entered  with  us 
into  a  gentleman's  agreement  that  hfi 
would  be  permitted  to  conclude  his  re* 
marks  today,  may  now  proceed.  At  that 
time  it  was  agreed  that  today  he  would 
conclude  his  remarks  by  12  o'clock;  and 
it  was  our  impression,  last  night,  that 
he  would  resume  his  speech  before  now. 
I  think  it  was  imderstood  that  he  would 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  the  period 
between  10  a.m.  and  noon  today.  Of 
course,  once  he  resumes,  he  has  the  floor, 
and  can  proceed  for  as  long  as  he  may 
wish.  But,  under  the  circumstances.  I 
would  ask  that  he  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed until  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  object. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.   President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No  debate  isi 
in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  bei 
recognized? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No  debate  iSi 
in  order  during  a  quorum  call. 

Objection  has  been  heard;  and  thei 
clerk  will  proceed  with  the  quorum  call, 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Okltihoma  [Mr.  Mom- 
roney],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NeitbergerI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm.BRicHT],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  HickeyI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  are  necessarily  sUt>sent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bekkett].  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
A  quorum  is  present. 


SURVEY  OF  INTEGRATION  IN  NEW 
YORK  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  stop  as  soon  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore] 
arrives.  As  long  as  he  is  not  here.  I 
thought  I  would  deal  with  a  couple  of 
matters  I  intend  to  deal  with  anyway. 
I  hope  the  Senate  aids  will  let  me  kno  v 
as  soon  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
arrives. 

A  very  interesting  survey  has  been 
made  in  the  State  of  New  York  with 
respect  to  our  public  schools  there,  which 
shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  schools  in  upstate  New  York  and  in 
downstate  New  York  show  the  presence 
of  racial  patterns  of  housing  In  terms  of 
whether  there  is  a  predominantly  white 
or  Negro  utilization  of  schools  by  chil- 
dren. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sur- 
vey, out  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
may  be  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Upstath  New  York:  41  Percemt  of  Schools 

Are  All  Whttk 

(By  Joseph  Michalak) 

One-third  of  upstate  school  districts  had 
only  white  children,  but  an  even  larger  per- 
centage— 41 — of  the  school  buildings  had 
enrollment  consisting  entirely  of  whites. 
Furthermore,  the  enrollment  of  nonwbltes 
in  the  Integrated  districts  "in  many  Instan- 
ces" was  "a  fraction  of  a  percent."  Tbese 
were  among  the  major  findings  announced 
yesterday  in  the  first  racial  census  conducted 
last  year  by  the  State  education  department. 
The  census  had  been  bUled  as  a  first  step  In 
efforts  to  eliminate  segregation  and  imequal 
opportunities  for  minority  groups. 

Theron  A.  Johnson,  who  directed  tbe  proj- 
ect, said  the  figures  showed  "dlflprop<x^lons" 
In  enrollments.     But  he  declined  to  say  that 
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there  was  evidence  of  deliberate  segregation. 
He  said  there  appeared  to  be  evidence  of  resi- 
dential patterns. 

NiNrrT-nvE  potcurr  kbplt 

Abou-  95  percent  of  the  882  districts  re- 
plied tC'  questionnaires  mailed  by  tbe  divi- 
sion of  Intercultural  relations.  The  re- 
sponses represented  2,611  schools,  about  99 
percent  of  the  school  population.  Mr.  John- 
son   8.ll(l. 

Of  the  58  percent  of  the  districts  that  had 
Negro  f.nd  white  pupils.  490.  or  48  percent, 
had  fevier  than  1  percent  Negroes  and  198,  or 
40  perc'jnt.  from  1  to  10  percent.  Of  tbe  33 
percent  of  districts  with  Puerto  Rlcans.  153, 
or  79  p«Tcent.  had  fewer  than  1  percent,  and 
the  renalnder  were  distributed  between  1 
and  10  p)ercent. 

More  than  47  percent  of  the  districts 
registered  "others."  which  Included  Orientals 
and  Anrerlcan  Indians.  However,  92  percent 
of  the  districts  bad  less  than  1  percent  in 
these  categories. 

In  New  York  City's  annual  racial  census, 
announced  last  month.  90  percent  of  the  588 
elementary  schools  enrolled  Negroes  and  only 
42  percent  had  Negro  enrollments  under  10 
percent  About  94  percent  of  city  schools 
enrolled  Puerto  Rlcans  and  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  had  Puerto  Rican  enrollments 
under  10  percent. 

TWENTT-nVE   PIXCENT    ARE    NEGROES 

About  one  of  every  four  elementary  school 
chUdrer.  in  the  city  Is  a  Negro  and  about  one 
of  every  five  is  a  Puerto  Rlcan.  About  one 
of  every  20  upstate  pupils  Is  a  Negro  and  the 
Puerto  Ulcan  population  upstate  Is  estimated 
at  less  than  1  percent. 

Resur.s  of  the  New  York  City  census  taken 
by  the  State  will  be  released  separately,  Mr. 
Johnson  said. 

A  totiil  of  24  upstate  schools.  less  than  1 
percent,  had  Negro  enrollments  of  more  than 
90  percent.  Of  these,  14  were  In  Buffalo, 
which  has  80  schools. 

Here  is  the  ethnic  distribution  of  New  York 
State  pupils  by  district  and  by  school  build- 
ings. The  837  districts  reporting  (New  York 
City  excluded)  have  2.595  elementary 
schools.  .. 
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Other  districts  that  reported  buildings  with 
more  than  90  percent  Negroes  Included 
Roosevelt,  Freeport,  Manhasset  and  Amlty- 
vllle.  Long  Island,  and  Newburgh. 

Under  New  York  City's  open  enrollment 
plan,  students  In  schools  that  have  more 
than  90  percent  Negro  and  or  Puerto  Rlcan 
enrollment  can  transfer  to  better  Integrated 
schools  The  city's  last  census  showed  104 
such  schools. 

Mr  Johnson  rep>orted  that  103  buildings  In 
41  upstate  districts  had  at  least  30  percent 
Negro  pupils.  "There  is  no  attempt  to  define 
as  de  facto  segregated  all  which  exceed  this 
percentage,"  Mr.  Johnson  said,  but  "ex- 
jicrlcnce  dictates  that  from  this  point  and 
beyond  school  districts  must  give  added  con- 
cern to  what  is  happening  In  their  school 
district." 

He  said  school  authorities  should  ask 
whether  any  of  these  are  forgotten  schools 
and  how  best  the  school  and  community  can 
work  cooperatively  to  foster  true  Integra- 
tion for  all  schoolchildren. 


Wben  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  tbe  State 
commissioner,  announced  tbe  census  last 
year  be  made  It  clear  tbat  tbe  State  was 
prepared  to  step  In  where  local  school  boards 
deliberately  maintained  segregated  schools 
or  where  they  took  no  action  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  schools  segregated  by  residential 
patterns. 

He  called  schools  segregated  In  these  ways 
"datrlmental.  psychologically  and  education- 
ally, to  the  students  in  attendance.  ' 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  do  this 
because  we  are  constantly  assailed  in 
civil  rights  debates,  in  which  I  have  the 
very  deepest  interest,  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  these  matters  a  difference  in 
approach  when  civil  rights  advocates 
like  myself  deal  with  the  question  as  it 
exists  in  the  North  and  when  they  deal 
with  the  South. 

The  frankness  of  this  survey  points  up 
markedly  the  arguments  which  I  have 
made  so  constantly,  and  which  friends 
on  my  side  have  made  so  constantly. 
First,  we  do  not  assert  that  there  are  no 
problems  in  the  North.  We  know  there 
are  problems.  What  we  maintain  is  that 
the  whole  social  and  governmental  ob- 
ject is  not  to  sweep  those  problems  un- 
der the  rug.  and  take  the  viewpoint  that 
"education"  will  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lems, but  we  face  them  and  bring  them 
out,  ourselves,  with  surveys  of  this  kind. 

Second,  by  law  and  practice,  we  can 
do  everything  we  humanly  can  in  order 
to  deal  with  these  conditions  and  elimi- 
nate them,  or  bring  them  un^er  toler- 
able conditions  in  which  they  can  be 
accepted  as  every  effort  is  made  to  com- 
ply with  the  basic  Constitution  and  law 
that  there  shall  be  no  segregation  in  our 
public  schools,  and  that  all  our  chil- 
dren, whether  black  or  white,  shall  have 
equal  education — not  equal  but  sepa- 
rate, but  equal,  education. 

It  is  in  that  spirit.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
In  New  York  we  frankly  face  our  prob- 
lems. We  survey  them  ourselves.  We 
examine  them  ourselves.  We  do  some- 
thing about  them,  both  by  government 
and  practice,  and  with  the  great  sup- 
ix)rt  of  the  community.  We  take  the 
moral  course. 

I  think  this  is  a  striking  object  lesson 
in  answering  the  argument  constantly 
made  against  us.  "Why  don't  you  put 
your  own  house  in  order  before  you 
seek  to  pass  Federal  laws  to  put  in  order 
the  houses  of  other  States?" 

I  deeply  feel  those  laws  are  urgently 
needed. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee  for  his 
indulgence,  but  I  explain  that  he  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  the  quorum 
call  ended,  so  I  held  the  floor  until  his 
arrival. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
continue  the  speech  I  was  making  last 
ev(?ning  when  the  Senate  recessed. 

In  submitting  the  proposed  satellite 
bill,  the  administration  recognized  that 
the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  satel- 
lite! system  could  not  be  separated  from 
its  commercial  as[>ects.  The  negotia- 
tions will  be  both  "political"  and  "busi- 
ne.-ss"  in  nature.  Agreements  on  business 
matters  will  have  poUtical  imphcations 
and  vice  versa.  Negotiated  agreements 
will  cover  both. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  indicated  last 
night,  there  will  be  a  combination.  In- 
de«xl,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  hiter- 
narional  poUtical  aspects  will  be 
inseparable  from  the  commercial  and 
bu.siness  aspects  of  these  negotiations. 

Accordingly,  the  administration's  bill 
stipulated  that  the  Department  of  State 
would  exercise  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
negotiations  necessary  for  estabUshment 
and  operation  of  the  system. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  requested  by 
the  President  would  have  provided  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  conduct  the  negotiations,  or  would 
supervise  the  negotiations,  and  would 
have  the  right  of  approval  of  agreements 
resulting  from  such  negotiations,  even 
though  it  was  contemplated  that  the 
corporation  to  be  created  by  the  proposed 
bill  would  participate  in  the  negotiating 
process.  The  negotiations,  I  repeat, 
were  to  be  imder  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  agreements  re- 
sulting from  such  negotiations  were  to 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Section  402  of  the  original  bill,  as  I 
stated  yesterday,  would  have  provided 
that  the  Department  of  State  supervise 
the  conduct  of  these  negotiations. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs  George  C.  McGhee. 
stated  succinctly  the  basis  and  need  for 
participation  and  control  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  these  negotiations. 

On  yesterday  I  quoted  at  considerable 
length  the  testimony  of  Under  Secretary 
McGhee.  He  pleaded  eloquently  for  ap- 
proval of  the  provision  recommended 
and  requested  by  the  President,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
between  our  country  and  other  countries 
or  agencies  of  other  countries. 

Secretary  McGhee's  plea  was  tm- 
heeded.  as  was  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Proponents 
of  the  proposed  bill  like  to  stress  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  President's  bill,  but  I  say 
to  Senators.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
measure  which  is  sought  on  motion  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  bears  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  bill  which  was 
originally  submitted  and  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  alao  differences  between  the  bill  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate  and  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House,  which  wovild  mean  that 
passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Senate  would 
require  that  the  bill  go  to  conference? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  beUeve  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  we  ought  to  take  a  long  look  at  the 
differences  between  the  two  versions  of 
the  bill  in  order  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  at 
tiiis  time  to  run  the  risk  of  having  a  bill 
go  into  conference  and  ending  up  with 
the  possible  adoption  of  the  House-passed 
bill? 

Mr.  GORK  I  think  careful  cc«isider- 
ation  of  the  proposed  bill  is  imperative 
for  many  reasons,  including  the  one  to 
wliich  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  referred. 

The  provisions  of  section  402  of  the 
administration's  bill,  which  would  have 
reserved  to  the  Department  of  State  an 
effective  voice  in  the  conduct  of  con- 
templated international  negotiations, 
have  been  eliminated.  Secti(Mi  402  has 
been  completely  rewritten,  relegating 
the  State  Department  to  an  advisory 
position  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
^dilch  the  bin  contemplates  this  private 
corpcH'ation  will  conduct  with  govern- 
ments of  other  countries.  By  terms  of 
the  bill  as  it  how  stands,  rather  than 
conducting  or  supervising  negotiations 
and  approving  the  result  thereof,  the  De- 
partment of  State  would  be  limited  to 
the  right  to  be  informed  about  them  and 
permission  to  render  such  assistance  as 
the  corporation  may  request. 

Some  appear  to  have  the  impression 
that  conventional  international  com- 
munications facilities  have  been  estab- 
lished by  domestic  carriers  in  direct 
negotiation  with  foreign  communica- 
tions agencies  operated  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  other  entities  without  any 
need  for  international  negotiatibns  con- 
ducted or  supervised  by  the  Department 
of  Stttte.  It  is  true  that  our  domestic 
carriers  do  now  conduct  negotiations 
with  their  counterparts  abroad.  But  the 
State  Department  has  also  historically 
conducted  negotiations  and  participated 
in  numerous  international  govemment- 
to-govemment  conferences  in  the  tele- 
communications field. 

Since  1884  there  have  been  well  over 
a  hundred  international  conferences  in 
which  the  U.S.  participation  was  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Government,  in 
particiilar  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  Department  of  State. 

There  have  been  at  Jeast  44  such  con- 
ferences whidi  were  merely  of  an  ex- 
ploratory nature,  n^en  no  formal  agree- 
ments were  intended  to  be  reached. 
Tliere  have  been  at  least  69  such  confer- 
ences, however,  which  resulted  in  a 
treaty,  an  executive  agreement,  or  some 
less  formally  agreed  course  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  concerned. 
I  observe  that  the  first  such  confer- 
ence for  which  documentation  is  avail- 
able was  described  as  a  Conference  on 
the  Protection  of  Submarine  Cables, 
which  was  held  in  Paris  in  1884.    That 


conference  culminated  in  a  oonventidn 
which  was  signed  on  March  14.  1884.  I 
note  also  that  six  International  confer- 
ences in  the  field  of  telecommunicatiolB, 
in  which  U.S.  participation  is  un(Mr 
State  Department  sponsorship,  alreaqy 
have  been  held  in  calendar  year  1962. 

I  asked  the  Dec>artment  of  State  to 
prepare  for  me  a  chronological  list  Of 
telecommunications  conferences  and  it - 
quested  that  the  distinction  be  made  be- 
tween those  in  which  an  agreed  cour$e 
of  action  was  negotiated  and  those  whicih 
consisted  of  less  formal  discussion  where 
no  agreement  was  reached  or  intended  to 
be  reached.  The  list,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred yesterday,  is  broken  down  in^o 
the  two  categories,  based  upon  infor- 
mation which  was  supplied  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  such  confer- 
ences, a  portion  of  which  I  read  into  tKie 
Record  last  evening,  was  prepared  l>y 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State  f  rotn 
documentation  that  was  readily  avail- 
able in  the  Department.  Apparentjly 
the  list,  as  furnished  by  the  Department, 
was  not  complete.  I  note  that  Undier 
Secretary  McGhee,  in  testimony  befcire 
the  House  Commerce  Committee,  cited 
tliree  instances  in  which  State  Depart- 
ment negotiations  were  required  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  installation  of  inter- 
national communications  facilities. 
These  instances  were  cited  by  the  Undier 
Secretary  in  support  of  the  Departmerit 
of  State's  insistence  upon  the  language 
contained  in  section  402  of  the  bill  as 
originally  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  quote  from  Under  SecretMry 
McGhee's  prepared  statement  before  the 
committee,  as  found  on  pages  446  ahd 
447  of  the  hearings : 

The  Department's  Interest  In  matters  of 
this  kind  is  not  new.  Over  the  years  It  has 
participated  In  the  negotiation  of  tnAtny 
treaties  dealing  with  frequency  allocatijon 
and  communications  problems  In  geneital. 
It  has  also  taken  the  Initiative  in  the  estMb- 
llshment  of  new  and  direct  communications 
ditmlts,  and  has  intervened  on  behalf  of  t>he 
n.S.  International  telecommunication  com- 
panies In  protecting  their  interests  abroad. 
The  foUowlng  are  several  instances  where  tthe 
Department  negotiated  on  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can conunxinlcatlon  companies: 

1.  The  Bermuda  Telecommunication 
Agreement  of  1945  between  the  United  Staltes 
and  the  British  Conunonwealth  for  the  estMb- 
lisbment  of  direct  radio-telegraph  clrcttlts 
between  the  United  States  and  certain  m«tn- 
bers  of  the  Commonwealth  such  as  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  so  forth. 

2.  The  establishment  of  relay  stations  ^or 
BCAC  and  McKay  Badio  &  Telegraph  do. 
at  the  International  city  of  Tangier,  lllils 
necessitated  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  since  It  Involved  circuits  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  via  Tan- 
gier and  negotiations  with  the  authorities 
of  the  International  city  of  Tangier. 

3.  Prior  to  the  signing  of  an  agreeratnt 
between  the  A.T.  &.  T.  and  the  British  a^n- 
eral  Post  Office  for  the  building  of  the  flrst 
tranxatlantic  telephone  cab'.e.  the  Brltt-'-h 
authorities  wished  to  discuss  with  U.O.  qm- 
clals  certain  a^>ects  of  the  contract,  eipe- 
clally.  the  question  of  the  uso  of  tclcplwjae 
cables  for  telegraphy.  Consequently,  dur- 
ing the  period  May  16  through  May  25, 
1956,  Informal  discussions  wore  held  in 
Washington  between  ofHcials  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ments concerned  with  telecommunlcatiqns. 
Representatives  of  the  operating  companies 


of  both  countries  and  the  U.S.  Congress  at* 
tended  the  later  stages  of  the  discussion. 

An  analogous  situation  exists  In  the  ne- 
gotiation of  traffic  rights  and  routes  for 
American  companies  operating  airlines. 
These  negotiations  are  regularly  carried  on 
by  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  other  interested  Government  agen- 
cies and  the  companies  concerned.  This 
method  of  negotiation  is  provided  for  In 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  The  administra- 
tion proposal  for  legislation  to  establish  a 
communications  satellite  corporation  also 
takes  into  account  this  longstanding  prac- 
tice. 

As  shown  by  past  experience,  the  Depart- 
ment is  prepared  to  supervise  and  facili- 
tate the  international  negotiations  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  worldwide  system  of 
international  communications  responding 
fxilly  to  our  own  national  Interests  and  the 
expectations  and  interests  of  other  partici- 
pating countries.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  H.R.  10115  provides  a  suitable  and  nec- 
essary basis  for  proceeding  to  these  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  three  conferences 
referred  to  by  Secretary  McGhee,  the 
latter  two  are  not  on  the  list  compiled 
for  me  by  the  State  Department.  This  Is 
the  basis  for  my  statement  that  the  list 
of  such  conferences,  which  I  have  cited, 
is  incomplete.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
other  such  omissions  there  are,  but  I 
am  confident  that,  in  addition  to  the  112 
conrerences  listed,  there  arc  many  other 
instances  in  which  governmental  nego- 
tiations were  found  to  be  necessary  or 
advisable. 

In  the  light  of  the  strong  case  made 
by  State  Department  witnesses  for  the 
original  language  of  section  402,  I  have 
great  difflculty  in  understanding  the 
basis  of  the  Department's  later  acquies- 
cence in  action  taken  by  the  committee 
to  strip  from  the  bill  the  authority  for 
the  Department  of  State — of  course, 
representing  the  President  of  the  United 
States — to  have  an  effective  voice  in 
the  negotiations  which  will  be  necessary 
for  installation  and  operation  of  a  global 
satellite  communications  system. 

Section  201(a)  <4)  provides: 

The  President  shall  exercise  siich  super- 
vision over  relationships  of  the  corporation 
with  foreign  governments  or  entitles  or  with 
internntlonal  bodies  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  that  such  relationships  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  national  Interest  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  language  sounds  fine 
at  quick  reading.  But  it  is  wholly  un- 
clear as  to  just  how  the  President  shall 
exercise  supervision  over  the  action  of 
the  proposed  corporation.  There  is  no 
provision  by  which  the  corporation  is 
subject  to  Presidential  direction,  and  the 
bill  specifically  provides  that  the  corpo- 
ration will  not  be  "an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." 

The  question  arises  as  to  just  what 
would  happen  if  the  President  and  the 
management  of  the  corporation  should 
disagree  as  to  what  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint 
of  foreign  policy.  Presumably,  in  an 
extraordinary  situation,  the  President 
could  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  action  in  the  US.  covxis  imder  the 
provisions  of  section  403  of  the  bill,  seek- 
ing injunctive  relief.    In  such  case,  we 
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would  witness  the  spectacle  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  Stetes  being 
subjected  to  Judicial  determination  of  a 
difference  between  the  private  corporate 
monopoly  which  would  be  created  by  the 
bill  and  the  Ooverrunent  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mt  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  share  my  view  that  no  matter 
with  what  language  either  the  bill  or  the 
subsequent  negotiating  procedure  is 
clothed,  the  fact  is  that  we  would  give  to 
a  monopoly  negotiable  power,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
with  foreign  governments? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  that  that  is  the 
purport  and  intent  and  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  now  proposed.  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  an  effect  was 
the  purport  or  the  intent  or  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  language  of  the  bill  which 
was  submitted  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  recommended  and 
requested  by  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  'k\\\  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  because  there  is  at  least 
this  area  of  doubt  created  by  the  bill  as 
to  the  relationship  of  the  American 
monopoly  and  foreign  powers  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  negotiations  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  impwrtance  that  we 
try  to  get  this  matter  completely  clarified 
in  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  the  Senator  and 
I  are  members? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  it  is  Important. 
I  regard  it  as  necessary  that  the  Senate, 
which  under  the  Constitution  has  at 
least  hmited  partnership  with  the 
President  of  the  UrUted  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  policy  of  our  country, 
understand  and  consider  the  foreign 
policy  implications  of  this  vast  new  com- 
munications medium  l)efore  we  pass  any 
bill  on  the  subject 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  imperative 
that  we  pause  and  think  and  consider 
the  foreign  policy  implications  that  can 
be  foreseen  now.  and  perhaps  many 
others  which  we  cannot  foresee  now 
but  which  with  careful  study  might  be 
anticipated,  before  we  pass  a  bill  vest- 
ing in  a  private  corporate  monopoly  the 
power  to  negotiate  international  agree- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  so  since  that  corporation 
as  prop>osed  by  the  bill  would  be  a 
private  corporation  for  profit.  I  do  not 
criticize  profit.  I  am  saying  that  the 
profit  motive  may  not  be  an  accurate 
measure  of  international  interest  in  the 
promotion,  the  development,  and  the 
utilization  of  this  vast  communications 
medium,  the  effects  of  which  can  only 
now  be  partially  foreseen. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  for  a  final  question? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  a  good  many  of  the  legal 
problems  that  he  and  I  are  raising  In 
connection  with  the  foreign  relations  as- 
pect of  the  bill  would  be  removed  If  the 
satellite  remained  an  American-fiag  sat- 


ellite, which  means  owned  by  the  United 
States,  but  if  a  licensee  or  lessee  author- 
ity were  set  up  in  contractual  relation- 
ship between  the  U.S.  Government  and 
some  independent  company  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  suggestion  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  merits  very  careful  con- 
sideration. I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  If  the  bill  is  enacted.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  satellite  corporation  will 
only  own  the  U.S.  interest  in  the  space 
components  of  the  satellite  communica- 
tions system.  A.T.  &  T.,  as  a  separate 
corporation,  and  other  corporations  may 
own  all  the  ground  stations  in  this  coun- 
try. The  bill  leaves  that  point  undeter- 
mined. 

So  we  are  really  speaking  here  of 
rights  which  this  Congress  is  powerless 
to  grant  at  this  time  because  we  now 
have  no  such  rights.  They  have  not 
been  determined.  The  communications 
satellite  system  can  be  Installed  only 
through  international  agreement.  We 
need  no  satellite  communication  system, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  communicate  with 
each  other  in  the  United  States.  The 
principal  purpose  and  intent  and  nature 
of  the  u.se  of  this  new  medium  of  com- 
munications is  transoceanic,  intercon- 
tinental. intercountr>',  international 
communications.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
operate  unless  there  is  international 
agreement  on  the  allocation  and  use  of 
frequencies  and  wavelengths,  and  on 
the  installation  of  ground  stations  in 
those  countries  with  whom  we  may  wish 
to  communicate  and  to  which  we  may 
wish  to  project  the  image  of  America, 
not  in  its  less  attractive  commercial  tele- 
vision form,  but  in  its  most  advantageous 
aspect. 

These  are  serious  questions  which  are 
involved  here.  They  are  extremely 
serious  questions.  These  wavelengttis 
are  subject  to  jamming  and  subject  to 
interference,  both  from  groimd  installa- 
tions in  other  countries  and  perhaps 
from  orbiting  satellite  instrumentalities. 

So  here  is  a  system  that  can  only  be 
brought  to  fruition  for  mankind  through 
international  cooperation.  It  is  only 
through  international  agreements  that 
the  rights  which  the  bill  proix>ses  to  vest 
in  a  private  corporation  can  be  secured. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield   for   another  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  first  like  to  make 
one  more  point.  Therefore  I  have  sug- 
gested that  legislation  on  this  subject 
may  be  premature.  Perhaps  even  more 
serious  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  would 
propose  that  we  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  this  private  corporate  monopoly  to 
negotiate  many  agreements  with  many 
nations  in  order  to  bring  Into  existence 
this  communications  system  which  all 
mankind  desires. 

I  respectfully  suggest — and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  in  the  Chamber  and  listening 
to  the  debate — that  it  may  be  the 
severest  possible  handicap  to  the 
achievement  of  advantageous  interna- 
tional agreements  if  we  vest,  as  the  agent 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a 
corpKjrate  monopoly  with  authority  to 
conduct  the  negotiations. 

t  foresee  that  there  may  be  many 
other   countries   who   will   be  most  re- 


luctant to  agree  to  the  allocation  and 
use  of  wavelengths  if  exclusive  use  of 
those  wavelengths  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  a  private 
corporate  monopoly  organized  solely  for 
profit.  This  will  be  branded  as  dollar 
imperialism. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  to  wait  so  long.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  imderstand  that  the  argu- 
ment he  has  just  made  in  regard  to  the 
relationship  of  this  monoF>olistic  con- 
trolled satellite  to  American  foreign 
policy  and  the  problems  created  thereby 
with  regard  to  negotiating  agreements 
with  foreign  govenunents  is  exactly  the 
same  position  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  taken  when  he  has  urged 
upon  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  that 
we  get  this  matter  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  such  hearings 
for  such  length  of  time  as  it  may  take  in 
order  to  really  cover  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  av  are  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  It  is  my  hope  that  either 
today,  or  if  not  today,  then  tomorrow, 
some  accommodation  or  some  under- 
standing uTll  be  reached  in  the  Senate 
which  will  permit  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  give  consideration 
to  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the 
satellite  communications  system  and 
the  bill. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  been  perhaps 
tardy  in  coming  to  a  realization  that 
this  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
bill.  Indeed,  I  think  the  executive 
branch  may  have  been  a  Uttle  tardy  in 
coming  to  that  realization.  But  we  are 
informed  that  a  study  is  now  underway 
under  the  direction  of  the  White 
House — I  take  it  under  the  direction  of 
the  President — involving  several  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  policy  impbcations  of  satel- 
lite communications.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senate  and  the  executive 
branch  would  be  well  advised  to  give 
this  subject  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion before  the  passage  of  the  bill  rather 
than  afterward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
moment,  to  enable  the  Senate  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  GORE.  Without  losing  my  right 
to  the  fioor,  and  without  this  being 
counted  as  a  second  speech,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  With 
that  understanding,  the  Senate  will  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


MESSAGES     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILI£ 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  ar.d  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 

On  July  25,  1002: 
S.  46.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eetabUsh- 
ment    and    administration    of   bade    pubUc 
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reereaUon  f»elim«  at  tbm  Eapbant  Batto 
and  CalMOlo  BaMrvolr  arMa.  timr  Mndoo. 
and  for  ottier  ptijuwa;  and 

a.  aSTO.  An  act  to  amend  tba  email  Bnal- 
Jtam  Aet. 

On  July  27.  IMa: 

8. 3147.  An  act  f or  tlie  reUef  at  FeUpe  O. 
PagdUao. 

On   July  30.   ISMS: 

8. 1834.  An  act  to  create  an  additional 
Judicial  district  for  the  State  of  Florida,  to 
be  known  as  the  middle  district,  and  tor 
other  purpoaee. 


COMMERCIAL   COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansiteu)  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establi^mient, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield  for  a  quesUon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  give 
me  his  best  Judgment  and  answer  to  Uiis 
hypothetical:  Suppose  the  bill  is  passed. 
Supijose  A.T.  Ii  T.  is  given  a  vested  inter- 
est in  satellite  communications,  or  izi 
satellites,  as  the  biU  provides.  Suppose 
Russia  Jams  those  satellites.  Suppose 
the  United  States  then  protests  to  the 
United  Nations  the  conduct  of  Russia. 
Does  the  Senator  feel  that  the  United 
States  would  be  in  as  strong  a  position 
before  the  United  Nations,  protesting  the 
Jamming  of  a  satellite  owned  to  the  ex- 
tent that  ownership  is  granted  under  the 
bin  by  a  private  monopoly  in  the  United 
States,  in  contrast  with  the  position  we 
would  be  in  before  the  United  Nations  if 
Russia  were  Jamming,  in  fact,  an  Ameri- 
can-flag satellite  in  orbit? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
question  must  be  that  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  must  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  second  part 
of  the  question  must  be  that  if  this  new, 
vastly  important  medium  is  to  be  utilized 
for  the  true  benefit  of  all  the  people  ol 
the  United  States,  then  it  must  be  utl- 
ized  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  It  must  be  utilized  to  project  ac- 
curately the  image  of  our  way  of  life, 
because  I  think  when  the  image  is  por- 
trayed accurately,  we  really  see  democ- 
racy in  action. 

I  think  such  a  mediiun  must  be  uti- 
lized not  only  to  communicate  our  image, 
but  also  to  bring  to  our  people  the  way 
of  life  and,  I  hope,  evidence  of  the 
friendship  of  the  people  of  other  con- 
tinents. Thus,  the  result  would  be  a 
growing  friendship,  a  growing  neighbor- 
liness  among  mankind.  I  believe  these 
are  the  true  aspirations,  of  the  American 
people  for  the  utilization  of  this  vast  new 
medium.  I  think  it  would  be  handi- 
capped Instead  of  furthered  by  vesting 
all  rights  which  the  United  States  may 
achieve  or  may  not  achieve  in  such  a 
system  in  a  private  corporate  monopoly, 
organized  solely  for  profit. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  indulge  me  with  his  patience 


for  another  question,  which  will  be  kny 
last. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
we  do  not  s^  know  what  all  the  sclen- 
tifk;  implications  may  be  from  putttng 
satellites  in  orbit,  with  the  result  tnat 
there  may  very  well  be  a  possibility  that 
satellites  launched  by  us  in  orbit  di>n- 
celvaWy  could  affect  the  communications 
interests  of  other  nations  and  that. 
therefore,  the  question  of  satellite  con- 
trol, so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  kept  completely  urtider 
the  American  flag  and  not  transferred 
to  any  degree  to  a  private  monopoly  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  OORE.  To  the  first  part  of  the 
Senator's  question,  I  reply  that  I  do  hot 
believe  we  know  evenrthing  about  the 
technical  implications  involved.  I  lam 
sure  we  do  not  know  about  all  of  the  po- 
litical implications  involved.  For  tbiose 
reasons,  and  also  others  I  think  it  w«uld 
hamper  instead  of  help  the  achievemjent 
of  a  woricable  satellite  communications 
system  to  vest  in  a  monopoly  whatever 
rights  we  may  achieve  or  fail  to  achltve, 
plus  designating  the  monopoly  as  Ithe 
negotiating  agent  on  behalf  of  ithe 
United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Sen«tor 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Whatever  may  be  the 
broad  general  objectives  of  sedjion 
201<a)(4)  of  the  proposed  bill  the  gen- 
eral language  in  this  section  must  yield 
to  the  specific  authority  contained  In 
section  402,  which  authorizes  the  Oor- 
poration  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
other  countries  merely  by  giving  notice 
to  the  Department  of  State  that  it  pro- 
poses so  to  do,  and  informing  the  Depttrt- 
ment  of  the  outcome. 

The  public  interest  is  not  adequately 
protected  by  describing  the  negotiations 
referred  to  in  section  402  as  "business" 
negotiations.  As  I  have  said  earlier  in 
these  remarks,  there  is  no  way  in  wt^ich 
the  commercial,  or  "business"  aspcct$  of 
a  satellite  communications  system  catt  be 
divorced  from  its  foreign  policy  impHfca- 
tions.  Th's  Is  recognized  in  the  langutiere 
of  the  section  itself  because  the  Depart- 
ment is  directed  to  "advise  the  corpclra- 
tion  of  relevant  foreign  policy  coriiid- 
erations"  involved  in  such  "business" 
negotiations. 

Under  tiie  terms  of  the  pending  Taill 
neither  the  President  nor  the  DopArt- 
ment  of  State  has  any  control  over  Ithe 
content  of  such  agreements  as  may  be 
negotiated  by  the  corporation,  such  con- 
trol having  been  specifically  eliinlnt|ted 
from  the  bill.  Yet  the  Government  t^ill 
be  bound  for  good  or  ill  by  the  temw  of 
such  agreements,  because  the  propOGcd 
corporation  is  granted  a  monopoly  on 
US.  participation  in  the  commertial 
satellite  communications  system. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  does  .|not 
specifically  reserve  to  the  GovernmOnt 
the  right  to  conduct  "nonbusiness"  nego- 
tiations with  respect  to  the  establif^h- 
ment  and  operation  of  the  system.  The 
corporation  is  directed  to  advise  the  t)e- 
partment  of  State  only  with  respecfc  to 
"business"  negotiations.  So,  if  It  is 
argued  that  some  negotiations  will  be  of 
a  "business"  nature  and  others  will  not, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  leave  un*n- 
swered  the  question  of  who  will  conduct 


the  nonbusiness  negotiations  or  the 
question  of  how  the  determination  as  to 
which  is  business  and  which  is  nonbusi- 
ness will  be  made,  and  by  whom. 

I  bring  up  this  iMint.  Mr.  President, 
merely  to  highlight  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  now  know  the  international  political 
conditions  under  which  a  satellite  com- 
munications system  will  be  installed. 
Yet,  by  the  terms  of  the  pending  bill, 
we  would  vest  in  a  private  corporation 
the  exclusive  right  of  U.S.  participation 
in  such  a  system  and  the  controlling 
voice  in  the  determination  of  what  the 
ground  rules  would  be. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  referring  to 
the  language  now  contained  in  section 
402.  stated: 

There  Is  not  a  doubt  In  my  mind  you  are 
granting  a  portion  of  eoveretgnty  to  this 
corporation. 

He  compared  it  to  the  grants  of  au- 
thority to  the  East  India  Co.  and 
the  Dutch  East  India  Co.  in  the 
heyday  of  colonial  exploitation.  In  my 
view,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  con- 
duct the  Nation's  foreign  policy  in  the 
space  age  on  any  such  basis. 

Let  me  reiterate.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  foreign-policy  Implications  of  a 
satellite  communications  system  are  of 
far-reaching  importance.  Moreover, 
they  have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined. 
The  dramatic  TelsLar  experiment  serves 
to  demonstrate  the  vast  potentials  of  such 
a  system.  But  this  feat,  accomplished 
throush  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  tho  Government  and  the  A.T.  ti  T., 
also  serves  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  problems. 

The  New  York  Times  of  July  12,  1962, 
carried  an  announcement  from  the  press 
secretary  to  the  President  of  the  initia- 
tion of  a  White  House  study  of  both  the 
opportunities  and  the  problems  arising 
from  the  Telstar  experiment.  The 
Times  article  states  in  part,  as  follows: 

Among  the  Issues  expected  to  be  studied 
are  the  growing  role  of  television  as  a  factor 
In  the  Implementation  of  foreign  policy,  the 
delicate  ta£k  of  harmonizing  goTemmental 
and  private  Interests  In  the  field  of  global 
video,  the  poeslblllty  of  ai^slstlng  emerging 
nations  to  develop  their  own  domestc  video 
facDtlcs  and  the  encouragement  of  ex- 
changes with  foreign  television  networks. 

I  quote  further  from  this  news  article 
by  Mr  Jack  Gould: 

Dealing  with  television  abroad  poses  new 
problems  because  of  the  organizational 
character  of  much  of  foreign  television  and 
the  private  nature  of  American  television. 

In  many  countries  broadcasting  Is  a  di- 
rect arm  of  government  and.  should  heads 
of  rtatc  become  parties  to  an  international 
cxchant^e  program,  the  State  Department  Is 
virtually  forced  to  become  Involved  lest  feel- 
inps  be   hurt   on   the  diplomatic  level. 

Here  z.t  home  the  commercial  broadcasters 
are  5tront;ly  adverse  to  being  put  In  the  posi- 
tion of  handmaidens  of  Government  policy 

Yet.  if  the  United  States  Is  to  be  heard 
overseas  with  accompanying  complaints  of 
tryin;;  to  dominate  global  video,  there  must 
be  fimp'.e  reciprocity  In  carrying  programs 
from  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
REf^oRD,  as  if  I  had  read  it,  the  entire 
article  by  Mr.  Jack  Gould,  as  published 
in  the  New  York  Times. 
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There  being  no  objeetloo.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokb. 

as  follows: 

F«AT  Spuas  A  Studt  »t  WRm  Hoxm  o^  Nbw 

Pbobuou 

(By  Jack  Oould) 

The  White  Houae  plans  to  Initiate  a  study 
of  international  conununlcatlons  that  wlU 
examine  the  new  opportunities  and  problems 
arising  from  the  successful  lannchlng  of  the 
relay  s.itellite.  Telstar. 

Oovcmmental  agencies.  Including  the 
State  Department  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  privately  owned  television 
networks  will  participate  in  conferences  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  the  new  era  In  global 
conununlcatlons. 

Pierre  Salinger.  White  House  press  secre- 
tary, siUd  that  It  was  contemplated  that  the 
study  would  be  of  a  broad  nature  encom- 
passing International  communications  as  a 
whole  and  not  only  Telstar. 

roc    AID 

Amoag  the  Issues  expected  to  be  studied 
are  the  growing  role  of  television  as  a  factor 
In  the  Implementation  of  foreign  policy,  the 
dellcatu  task  of  harmonizing  governmental 
and  private  Interests  In  the  field  of  global 
video,  the  posalblllty  of  assisting  emerging 
nations  to  develop  their  own  domestic  video 
faclllUca  and  the  encouragement  of  ex- 
changeti  with  foreign  television  networks. 

Ut.  Salinger  said  that  a  working  paper  on 
the  fut  are  of  International  broadcasting  had 
been  prepared  by  Tedson  J.  Meyers,  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Newton  N.  Mlnow, 
Chairman   of  the   Commission. 

The  paper  Is  receiving  prelUnlnAry  study 
In  the  :5tate  Department  and  other  agencies. 
Mr.  Meyers,  who  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment,  was  detached  some  time  ago  from 
his  normal  duties  at  the  Commission  to  work 
on  the  Iraft. 

From  other  sources  In  Government  It  was 
learned  that  the  American  Broadcasting  Co  . 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  would  be  brought  into  the 
consul tiitlons  before  any  agenda  wm  tenta- 
tively considered. 

The  Kennedy  administration  was  repre- 
sented as  believing  that  participation  by 
the  private  broadcasters  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  since  they  constituted  the  back- 
bone of  American  television. 

It  wan  understood  that  the  administration 
hoped  to  keep  the  problems  of  IntematlonAl 
televlslc>n  separate  from  those  of  domestic 
video.  Ever  since  Mr.  Mlnow  characterized 
much  of  television  programing  as  a  "waste- 
land," relations  between  the  Industry  and 
Washlni;ton  have  been  on  the  cool  side. 

SEXM    AS    DOICXM-AKT    ICXOriTM 

The  overriding  national  consideration 
with  reipect  to  television  Is  that  In  the  years 
ahead  It  Is  expected  to  become  the  domi- 
nant medium  for  speaking  directly  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  latest  figures 
available  at  the  CTnlted  Nations  show  that 
72  nations  and  territories  now  have  televi- 
sion and  that  there  are  over  3,000  stations 
abroad. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States 
the  pref«nt  would  appear  to  offer  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  establish  cordial  reUUons  with 
as  many  television  systems  as  possible,  an 
undertaking  already  started  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  attention  shifts  Increasingly  from  ra- 
dio to  television,  as  it  has  In  all  countries 
where  video  Is  established,  access  to  the 
screens  of  the  world  Is  seen  as  a  matter  of 
first  Importance  for  all  nations  desirous  of 
making  themselves  heard. 

Dealli;g  with  television  abroad  poses  new 
problems  because  of  the  organizational  char- 
acter of  much  of  foreign  television  and  the 
private  nattu-e  of  AnMrlcan  television. 
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In  many  eountries  broadcasting  la  a  di- 
rect ann  of  govemmeDt  and.  sbould  heads 
of  state  baoome  parties  to  an  tntamattonal 
exchange  program,  the  State  Department  is 
virtually  forced  to  become  Involved  lest  feel- 
ings be  hurt  on  the  diplomatic  level. 

BaoADCASTzaa  shttw  bolb 
Here  at  home  the  commercial  broadcast- 
ers are  strongly  adverse  to  being  put  In  the 
position  of  handmaidens  of  Oovemment  doI- 
Icy.  *^ 

Yet.  If  the  United  States  Is  to  be  heard 
overseas  with  accompanying  comphOnts  of 
trying  to  dominate  global  video,  there  must 
be  ample  reciprocity  In  carrying  programs 
from  abroad. 

Inevitably,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  ex- 
tent that  conunerclal  broadcasters  can  be 
asked  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  donating  eve- 
ning time  at  home  In  order  to  assure  the' 
presentation  of  the  American  position 
abroad. 

The  advent  of  Telstar  poses  a  thorny  ques- 
tion fraught  with  complexity.  In  a  sense  It 
U  the  first  television  station  authorized  by 
the  Commission  to  relay  video  overseas. 
Who  U  to  decide  what  type  of  programing 
would  be  most  suitable  for  distribution 
abroad?  In  short,  where  should  satellite 
program  control  lie? 

Under  the  law  as  It  pertains  to  domestic 
broadcasting,  the  Commission  is  not  allowed 
to  dlcUte  program  content.  Accordingly, 
there  have  been  reports  in  Washington  that 
there  has  been  thought  of  a  new  sateUlte 
programing  agency,  that  might  omit  the 
Commission  but  embrace  other  govern- 
mental departmenu  and  the  private  broad- 
casters. 

Far  from  resolved,  however,  is  the  accom- 
panying question  of  whether  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  open  the  door  to  some  form 
of  Government  Infiuence  over  the  export  of 
televuion  films  and  tape  recordings,  an  Issue 
on  which  there  has  been  disagreement  be- 
tween the  broadcasters,  on  the  one  hand 
and  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director  of  the  Us! 
InformaUon  Agency,  and  Mr.  Mlnow,  on  the 
other. 

Some  broadcasting  executives  are  known  to 
believe  that  as  a  practical  matter  Telstar 
programs  wlU  be  limited  to  major  news 
events,  with  television  staUons  on  both  sides 
of  the  AtlanUc  deciding  what  they  would 
carry. 

Once  the  novelty  of  Telstar  wears  off,  they 
feel,  the  element  of  cost  will  limit  trans- 
atlantic television  on  a  live  basis. 

Another  Issue  for  the  future  is  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Information  Agency  by 
visiting  foreign  broadcasters,  particularly 
from  Asia  and  Africa. 

Funds  often  can  be  raised  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  television  station,  they  note, 
but  operating  costs  are  proving  uneiq>ectedly 
burdensome,  a  fact  true  of  television  the 
world  around. 

Some  countries  need  funds  to  show  on 
television  their  own  cultures.  A  strong 
Indigenous  schedule  of  programing  is  the 
goal  of  many  smaller  nations  proud  of  their 
own  dignity. 

They  also  believe  It  Is  the  best  protection 
against  a  television  outlet's  becoming  prey 
to  hostUe  Ideologies  or  a  dumping  ground 
for  cheap  Imported  video  shows. 

Mr.  GORR  Mr.  President.  I  empha- 
size that  according  to  the  White  House 
announcement  the  executive  department 
is  only  now  initiating  a  study  of  haw 
best  to  deal,  in  the  national  interest, 
with  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  a  global  satellite  communications 
system.  Should  we  pass  the  pending 
bill  at  this  time,  we  would  in  large  meas- 
ure have  foreclosed  Implementation  of 


whaterer  conchisions  might  be  reached 
as  a  result  of  such  a  study. 

In  my  view,  should  the  Senate  unfortu- 
nately approve  the  pending  bill  at  this 
time,  we  would  be  abdicating  a  portion 
of  the  Senate's  responsibility  In  the  area 
of  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  we  would, 
if  the  pending  bill  became  law.  have  con- 
doned and  provided  for  a  similar  abdica- 
tion by  the  President  of  his  constitu- 
tional responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Nation's  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORR    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Prefatory  to  my 
question,  let  me  say  that  I  have  read 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors],  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  which  appears  in  the  Cow- 
GsxssioNAL  Rbcoks,  beginning  at  page 
15067.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
made  the  point  that  the  bill  contains 
other  provisions — aside  from  the  ones 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  re- 
ferred yesterday— which  give  the  Presi- 
dent supervisory  powers  over  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Tiiii^qig 
is  still  "on  the  fence"  as  regards  this 
matter,  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  summarize  his  ref- 
utation of  the  contention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  secUon  to  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  f  rwn  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastoss]  referred  was  sec- 
tion 201(a)  (4).  which  provides  that  the 
President  shall  "exercise  such  supervi- 
sion over  the  relationships  of  the  corpo- 
ration with  foreign  governments  or  en- 
tities or  with  international  bodies  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such  re- 
lationships shall  be  consistent  with  the 
national  interest  and  foreign  policy  of 
United  States." 

I  Should  Uke  to  point  out  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  that  that  pro- 
vision may  sound  fine,  at  first  reading; 
indeed,  it  may  satisfy  some  Members 
after  careful  reading.  But  my  limited 
legal  training  prompts  me  to  look  for 
authority  to  carry  out  and  implement  the 
direction. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  this,  if  accomplished,  would  be 
an  Innovation  in  American  life.  If  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  contends  be  correct — namely,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  em- 
powered to  supervise  this  corporation — 
then  I  say  this  is  something  new.  this 
would  be  the  first  time  such  was  done. 

According  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  by  means 
of  this  bill  authorized  and  directed  to 
supervise  the  actions  of  a  private  cor- 
poration in  which  the  Government  will 
not  own  any  interest,  a  private  corpora- 
tion organized  for  profit.  I  take  it  that 
it  would  be  presumed  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  such  authority,  he  would  use 
it  in  the  national  interest.  However,  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  profits  of  the  corpora- 
tion. So  immediately  there  would  be  a 
conflict. 
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Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  many 
heads  of  corporations  and  how  many 
members  of  boards  of  directors  of  Amer- 
ican corporations  would  welcome  this 
innovation  in  American  legislation — 
namely,  a  grant  of  authority  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  super- 
vise and  direct  the  actions  of  a  private 
VS.  corporation.  I  say  that  would  be 
quite  an  innovation. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  bill 
carefully,  he  will  note  that  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  bill  which  gives  to  the 
President  authority  to  implement  this 
mandate,  nor  is  there  any  provision  in 
the  bill  which  requires  the  corporation  to 
follow  the  President's  supervision  and 
direction. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  the 
Government  and  the  corporation  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  satellite 
communications  with  a  foreign  country. 
The  bUl  provides  that  such  differences 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Com- 
miuiications  Commission  in  an  adver- 
sary proceeding — which  I  think  would 
put  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in,  shall  I  say,  an  ignominious 
position.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  all  of  its  power  and  dignity 
engaging  in  an  adversary  proceeding — 
on  a  question  involving  foreign  policy 
in  which  the  Government  has  reached 
a  decision  based  on  the  national  in- 
terest— before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  where  the  bill  pro- 
vides full  and  ample  hearing  shall  be 
provided  for  all  parties — that  is  the  fan- 
tastic proposal  presented  here  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  say- 
ing that  section  402,  which  merely  gives 
to  the  Govermnent  advisory  powers  in 
business  negotiations,  and  which  makes 
the  corporation  the  negotiating  agent, 
also  gives  to  the  corporation  the  power 
to  make  final  decisions  in  business  ne- 
gotiations? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  gives  to  the  corporation 
the  power  to  negotiate  international 
agreements,  which  would,  of  course,  in- 
volve the  interests  of  the  corporation, 
and  would  also  involve  the  opportimity 
of  the  United  States  to  secure  rights 
which  we  hope  wiU  come  to  our  country. 

MrJpOUGLAS.  And  is  it  the  conten- 
tion/(>I^Uie  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
business  negotiations  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  Government  operations? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  That  was 
acknowledged  to  be  true  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator view  section  403,yWhich  he  just  re- 
ferred to  as  the  section  on  sanctions? 
Is  it  the  Senator's  contention  that,  if  a 
dispute  arises  between  the  advice  given 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  interna- 
tional business  negotiations  and  the  cor- 
poration, while  the  corporation  has  im- 
mediate final  powers,  it  would  then  be 
subject  to  adversary  proceedings  before 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sions? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  section  403  refers 
to  broader  disagreements.    In  case  there 


is  broader  disagreement,  than  presum- 
ably, under  section  403,  the  Preaiident 
could  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  action  in  the  U.S.  courts,  setjking 
injunctive  relief.  It  is  under  another 
section  that  disagreements  between  the 
Government  and  the  corporation  would 
go  to  the  Federal  Communications-  Com- 
mission. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  jUst  a 
few  seconds,  I  will  find  the  latter  pro- 
vision, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanhnous  con- 
sent that  the  clerk  read  subsectioi)  t3) 
of  the  proposed  bill  on  page  28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tjhere 
objection? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  now  have  a  copy  ^f  it, 
so  I  shall  accommodate  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  and  able  and  genial  jt^nior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  my  neigh- 
bor, whose  rapt  attention  to  this  debate 
and  keen  interest  in  it  has  prompted 
him  to  take  this  action. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  those  kind  words,  I  withdraw  tht  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ^here 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  now  have  a  copy.  I  will 
read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wfll  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  moment,  witSh  the 
same  understanding  as  before,  whilt  the 
Senate  receives  a  message  from  the 
House? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  with  that  ulider- 
standing. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSR— 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  P6<pre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  cif  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  tO  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  Uie  President  pro  temporal 

H.R.  3788.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  t»-ans- 
fer  of  the  U.S.  vessel  Alaska  to  the  Stftte  of 
California  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  tbje  de- 
partment of  fish  and  game  of  such  Qtale; 
and 

H.R.  7336.  An  act  to  promote  the  pr<)duc- 
tion  of  oysters  by  propagation  of  dlflease- 
reslstant  strains,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  July  30.  1962,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  State$  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cha^)  Tuo 
Koh; 

S.  1889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Qtohar 
Ogasslan;  and 

S.  2339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gjeorge 
Ross  Hutchlns. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIAN  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  BUILDING  I^RO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Sei^ator 
from  Tennessee  may  yield  to  me,  ^^•ith- 
out  losing  his  rights  to  the  floor,  so  I 
may  ask  imanimous  consent  to  plaCe  in 


the  Congressional  Record  a  compila- 
tion of  the  building  program  as  between 
the  United  States  merchant  marine  and 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
have  an  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor  and  that  the  Interruption 
will  not  result  in  his  speech  being 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  With  that  understanding,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment, ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  commercial  conmiunica- 
tions  satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  will  read  the  section  on  page 
28  which  he  requested  the  clerk  to  read. 
I  make  this  request  in  the  form  of  a 
question.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee be  kind  enough  to  read  It? 

Mr.  GORE.  To  get  Its  full  meaning. 
I  must  begin  really  with  subsection  (c>. 
I  must  begin  reading  on  page  27,  line  7, 
because  subsection  (O  outlines  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  So  I  will  begin  reading.  If 
I  may,  on  page  27,  line  7,  subsection  (c»  : 

The  Federal  Communications  CommlBslon, 
In  Its  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  and  as  supplemented  by  this  Act. 

sh.'ill  — 

And  then  I  come  to  the  third  subpara- 
graph on  page  28.  to  which  the  Senator's 
question  referred — 

in  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of  Stat*, 
after  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  adminls* 
tratlon  as  to  technical  feasibility,  has  ad- 
vised that  commercial  communication  to  a 
particular  foreign  point  by  means  of  the 
communications  satelllt*  svstem  and  satel- 
lite terminal  stations  should  be  established 
in  the  national  Interest,  institute  forthwith 
appropriate  proceedings  under  section  214 
(di  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
such  commxmlcatlon  by  the  corporation  and 
the  appropriate  common  carrier  or  carriers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  why  he  does  not 
think  that  would  give  ample  power  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  GORE.  Really,  it  does  not  give 
ample  power  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  provides  that,  in  case 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  reach  a  decision  in  the  national 
Interest  that  a  satellite  communications 
system  should  be  established  in  the  na- 
tional interest  with  a  foreign  country. 
the  Government  would  not  be  free  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  to  proceed  to  im- 
plement the  decision  it  had  reatThed  in 
the  national  interest.  The  decision 
whirh  the  Government  had  reached, 
which  it  held  to  be  in  the  national  mter- 
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est.  could  not  be  implemented,  but  the 
Government  would  be  forced  to  engage  in 
an  adversary  proceeding  with  the  cor- 
poration in  regard  to  the  determination 
of  whether  the  Federal  Communicatlona 
Commls-Uon  should  order  the  corpora- 
tion to  establish  such  communicatlona 
with  such  foreign  country. 

I  say  that  we  should  submit  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people  to  an  adversary 
proceeding  so  long  and  drawn  out  as  the 
cont<?ntlous  hearings  have  a  way  of  be- 
coming before  the  Independent  agencies. 
The  Government  of  the  United  State* 
should  not  be  hampered  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  decision  on  foreign  policy 
which  It  has  reached  "in  the  national 
interest." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  sections  to  mean  that  they 
apply  merely  to  the  question  of  technical 
feasibility  concerning  interconnections 
of  our  system  with  either  transmitting 
or  recelvmg  systems  of  other  countries? 
Mr.  GORE.  The  language  does  not 
so  provide.  Neither  does  the  committee 
report. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  language 
in  tlie  bill,  he  will  find  the  only  refer- 
ence to  "technical  feasibility"  is  the 
provision  that  the  Department  of  State. 
af  tef  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  Admin- 
istration— which  in  this  case  I  take  it  to 
mean  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration— as  to  technical 
feasibility,  has  advised  that  a  decision 
has  teen  reached  in  the  national  interest. 
If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  decision  in  the  na- 
tional interest — that  a  ground  installa- 
tion should  be  established  in  some  for- 
eign country  in  order  to  project  tele- 
vision from  the  United  States  to  that 
country,  or  to  receive  television  in  the 

United  States  from  the  other  country 

then  before  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  States  could  implement  such  a 
decision  it  would  have  to  engage  in  an 
advei-sSry  proceeding  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  with  a 
private  corporate  monopoly. 

I  say  that  is  Inadvisable.  That  is  not 
affording  to  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed Si-ates  the  dominant  position  it  de- 
serves. It  Is  but  a  compromise  of  the 
constitutional  responsibility  and  author- 
ity of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign jx)licy  of  this  country.  Indeed,  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  partial  abrogation  of  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Senate  itself 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  ^m 
Illinois  correct  In  his  belief  that  «ie 
questions  of  the  quality  of  service  and 
the  types  of  commercials  to  be  telecast 
to  finance  the  system  would  be  outside 
the  control  of  the  FCC? 

Mr  GORE.  I  really  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question.  Theoretically, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  authority  to  exercise  some  su- 
pervi;;ion  over  the  character  of  television 
programs  in  the  United  States,  but  I 
have  not  seen  very  much  evidence  of 
the  exercise  of  such  authority. 

I  b<;lleve  I  said  yesterday  that  I  turned 
on  one  5 -minute  newscast  on  television 
in  Washington.  D.C..  the  other  night,  and 
before  I  could  have  the  privilege  of 
hearing  what  was  left  of  the  5  minutes 
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for  news.  I  was  forced  to  listen  to  seven 
commercials.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  evi- 
dence that  the  PCC  has  exercised  super- 
vision over  the  content  of  programs  in 
the  United  SUtes.  What  the  PCC  wotild 
do  with  respect  to  international  televi- 
sion I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  there  specific 
powers  to  be  granted  by  the  bill,  so  that 
the  PCC  could  exercise  any  control? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  recall  that  there 
is  anything  specific  In  the  bill  on  that 
point.  I  would  think  that  there  would 
be  some  implied  powers,  through  the  li- 
censing power,  in  that  regard.  I  would 
prefer  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MacnusonI.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee.  If  he 
desires  to  answer  that  question,  if  I  may 
have  imanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Haht 
in  the  chair ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  correct.  The  authority  the 
FCC  does  exercise  It  exercises  by  virtue 
of  conditions  placed  upon  a  licensee 
when  the  license  is  granted.  The  licensee 
can  be  called  in.  The  type  of  program 
can  be  examined.  A  license  can  be  de- 
nied or  suspended. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  obvious 
restrictions  in  regard  to  television  pro- 
grams, as  to  obscenity  and  things  of 
that  character. 

That  is  the  only  authority  the  FCC 
exercises. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  done 
under  the  authorization  granted  by  ex- 
isting law,  the  original  portion  of  which 
was  passed  in  the  1930's. 

Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     This  is  to  be  a  new 
act.     Would  the  authority  given  by  the 
1934  act  carry  over  in  the  present  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  apply,  be- 
cause Telstar  is  merely  a  conduit.  It 
does  not  originate  programs.  All  the 
programs  which  come  from  the  United 
States  would  have  to  originate  like  pro- 
grams do  now. 

I  suspect  that  those  originating  some- 
place else  would  be  under  the  same  PCC 
authority  to  say  to  the  licensee  that 
some  program  should  not  be  shown.  If 
something  were  wrong,  the  PCC  could 
exercise  authority. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  for  that 
information.  I  thought  I  was  correct, 
but  I  preferred  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  consti- 
tutional and  political  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
technical  and  economic  considerations 
dictate  rejection  of  the  proposed  bill. 

I  do  not  intend  to  belabor  the  fact 
that  under  the  bill  the  fruits  of  the  e^* 
pendlture  of  large  sums  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  would  be  turned  over  to  a  private 
corporation  without  competition.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  substantial 
sums  of  public  funds  already  have  been 
spent  in  research  and  development  that 
has  brought  the  concept  of  a  satellite 
communications  system  to  Its  present 
status.  Under  the  bill,  the  benefits  of 
these  expenditures  would  be  assigned  to 


a  privately  owned  monopoly  for  the  ultl« 
mate  financial  benefit  of  Its  stockhold- 
ers. There  is  simply  no  Justification  for 
such  action. 

Mr.  President,  again  this  morning  I* 
heard  a  television  mnvs  commentator  re- 
fer to  the  corporation  proposed  to  be 
established  by  the  bill  as  half  private 
and  half  public.  One  could  say  the  same 
thing  about  General  Motors,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  stock  of  which  Is 
owned  by  other  corporations.  The  other 
portion  would  be  owned  entirely  by  pri- 
vate citizens.  By  what  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  can  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion be  described  repeatedly  in  news 
media  as  half  private  and  half  public? 
It  would  be  100  percent  private.  The 
proposed  corporation  would  be  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  profit.  There  Is  nothing  public 
about  the  proposed  corporation. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  televi- 
sion networks  continue  to  misinform  the 
people  In  that  regard.  Surely  by  now 
thDy  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  There  may  have 
been  some  broadcasts  that  I  have  not 
heard,  but  imtil  now  I  have  not  heard 
a  single  newscast  by  television  or  radio 
which  made  one  iota  of  reference  to  the 
Important  foreign  policy  implications  of 
satellite  communications  involved  in  the 
pending  biU.  Are  the  wire  services  car- 
rying such  information  and  such  news? 
I  take  it  they  are.  Perhaps  there  have 
been  such  news  broadcasts  by  radio  and 
television.  I  have  not  heard  all  such 
broadcasts. 

But  those  I  have  heard  have  made  no 
reference  to  foreign  policy  implications. 
Of  even  greater  significance,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  interest.  Is 
the  course  of  future  developments.    Pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  argue  that.  In  some 
way.  by  turning  this  program  over  to  a 
private  monopoly,  we  will  facilitate  the 
development  of  the  necessary  technol- 
ogy for  installation  of  a  global  satel- 
hte  communications  system.    This  idea 
Is    supported    only    by    the    shopworn 
cliche  that  "ansrthlng  Government  can 
do.   private   enterprise  can   do   better, 
more  quickly,  and  more  economically." 
Anyone  who  suggests  that  this  may  not 
necessarily  be  true  under  any  and  all 
circumstances  is  likely  to  be  labeled  anti- 
business   at  best,  or  perhaps  socialistic. 
Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.   President    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  It  is  as  misleading  to  continue 
to  refer  to  the  organization  as  a  private 
monopoly  when,  in  fact,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  any  organization  the 
board  of  directors  would  consist  of  15 
directors.  3  of  whom  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
The  nomination  of  these  three  members 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    It  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer  when  newspa- 
pers   and    broadcasting    commentators 
refer  to  the  proposal  as  half  private  and 
half  public.    It  would  be  a  private  cor- 
poration, half  of  the  stock  being  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  ^alf  of  It  being 
available    to    the    communication    car- 
riers.    It  Is  misleading  to  state  that  the 
proposed    corporation    would    be    half 
private  and  half  public  and  the  bill  does 
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not  so  define  it.  It  would  be  a  private 
corporation  with  regulatory  aspects  built 
into  it,  and  was  so  intended  under  tbe 
bill. 

Mr.  GORS:.  One  hundred  percent 
private. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  the  same  tolcen, 
it  is  just  as  misleading  to  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  continue  to 
characterize  the  proposed  corporation 
as  a  private  monopoly,  when  such  is  not 
the  case  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  take  part  by  appointing  directors 
who  would  direct  the  conduct  of  the  or- 
ganization. They  would  be  chosen  by  the 
President,  and  their  nominations  would 
be  considered  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  At  the  same  time  the  corpora- 
tion would  look  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  any  time  the  corporation  might 
have  to  negotiate  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  it  would  be  subject  to 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Conmiission  and 
other  reqiilrements  set  forth  in  the  bilL 

When  the  Senator  continues  to  say 
that  the  corporation  would  be  a  private 
monopoly,  I  think  that  we,  observing  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  can  be  jiist  as 
caustic  and  as  critical  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee — and  rightfully  so — 
when  he  criticizes  the  conunentators  who 
have  called  the  corporation  half  public 
and  half  private.  I  think  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  sin. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distlngviished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  had 
considerable  discussion  last  evening  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  proposed 
coriioration  would  be  a  private  monopoly. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  finally 
conceded  that  it  was,  after  I  had  quoted 
to  him  the  testimony  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy,  who  called  it  a 
proposed  national  monopoly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  he  did  not  say 
that.  He  said,  "In  a  sense."  He  said, 
"In  a  sense,  you  may  call  this  a  monopo- 
listic setup."  No  one  denies  that.  But 
the  Senator  stands  in  the  Senate  and 
says  categorically  that  the  proposed 
corporation  would  be  a  private  monopoly. 

Mr.  GORE.    It  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  that  is  going 
a  little  too  far. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  make  that  statement 
categorically. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  categorically 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
mistaken. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  dis- 
cussed this  subject  last  evening.  The 
Senator  retreated  from  one  position  to 
another,  cmd  finally  he  conceded  that 
the  proposed  corporation  would  be  a  pri- 
vate monopoly. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  that 
the  corporation  would  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Three  appointees  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  become  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  proposed  private  cor- 
poration, which  would  be  created  for 
profit  and  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  private  corporations.  The 
fact  that  the  President  would  choose  a 
minority  of  three  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  who  would  then  be 
free  to  follow  their  own  course  of  action 


and  judgment  without  any  legal  respon- 
sibility to  the  Government,  does  not  in 
any  respect  change  the  character  o|  the 
proposed  corporation  as  a  private  b^o- 
nopoly.  There  can  be  no  question  at^out 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  a  questioii  of 
private  opinion. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  ot)in- 
ion;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  respect  the  Sen- 
ator's interpretation  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  and  fact. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  really  does  not  like 
is  for  the  Senator  from  Tennessee — -^ 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
does  not  like  it.  But  it  would  be  a  ipri- 
vate  monopoly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  will  wait. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  complete  my  thought  or  not? 

Mr.  GKDRE.  I  yield  to  the  Seniator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  main- 
tains that  the  Senator  from  RJliode 
Island  has  retreated  from  his  pxjsHion. 
Retreated  from  what  position? 

Those  are  nice  words  to  be  used  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  it  makes  the 
Senator  happy  ta  use  them,  I  suggest 
that  he  go  ahead  and  use  them.  But  I 
am  not  retreating  from  any  posliion. 
I  stand  the  same  ground  now  as  t{  did 
the  day  I  heard  the  testimony  of  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy.  All  I 
say  to  the  Senator  is  that  yesterday, 
when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  read 
what  the  Attorney  General  said,  he  Bead, 
"In  a  sense  this  is  a  private  monopoly." 
Now  the  Senator  from  Tennesse  Itpves 
out  the  words  "in  a  sense"  and  laiain- 
tains  that  the  proposed  corporation 
would  be  a  private  monopoly.  The  Sen- 
ator is  actually  deleting  words  fronaj  the 
statement  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Last  night  the  Senator  from  Rl&ode 
Island  agreed  that  the  Attorney  (gen- 
eral made  that  statement,  but  he  added 
the  words  "in  a  sense."  Today,  the  hext 
morning,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
rises  in  the  Senate  and  says,  "The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  retreated."  If 
that  makes  the  Senator  happy,  I,  am 
very  glad. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  like  to  sees  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  retreat. 
It  does  not  make  me  happy  at  all.  I 
wish  he  would  turn  Eind  go  in  the  direc- 
tion which  I  think  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  wiould 
be  surprised.  The  army  which  foJUows 
me  on  the  bill  is  much  more  numerous 
than  the  army  that  will  follow  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  may  be  temporarily 
so  in  the  Senate,  although  I  would  not 
exactly  describe  the  following  aa  an 
army.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  wait 
until  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Iii|land 
hears  from  the  people  of  the  UBiited 
States  when  they  understand  the  l$sue. 
I  shall  take  the  issue  to  the  people  of 
my  State  and,  I  dare  say,  the  maj()rity 
opinion  will  be  far  different. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  the  Senator  |rom 
Tennessee  has  a  first  mortgage  om  the 
people.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land will  take  his  chances  on  the  people. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  people  of 
Tennessee  have  a  first  mortgage  on  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  idea  presented  is, 
that  you  begin  now  to  own  the  people. 
It  is  suggested,  "Wait  until  we  get  to  the 
people."  Will  this  matter  be  placed  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  country  in  a  refer- 
endum? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  read  the  language 
of  the  Attorney  General.  Perhaps  then 
we  can  go  on  to  something  else.  The 
Senator  finally  conceded  last  night  that 
this  is  a  private  monopoly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  we  go  again. 
There  we  go  again.  [ Laughter.  1  Here 
we  go  again  with  self-serving  statements. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
self-serving. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Where  did  I  concede 
what? 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  serving  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  the  Senator 
owns  that,  too. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  trying  to  serve  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    So  am  I. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  read  the  words  of  the  Attorney 
General? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  found  at  page 
564  of  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House.  This  is 
what  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
said: 

First,  for  the  foreseeable  futiire,  there  can 
be  only  one  American  participant  Jiist  a«. 
In  all  probability,  there  will  be  only  one 
commercial  communications  system  using 
satellites.  In  that  sense,  at  least,  this  legis- 
lation  propoees   a  national   monopoly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  "In  that  sense,  at 
least." 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  object 
to  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  find  nothing 
w^rong  with  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  find  anything 
wrong  with  the  language,  either. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Neither  do  I.  What 
did  I  retreat  from? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  said  this 
was  not  a  private  monopoly.  He  has 
either  retreated  from  that  position  or 
he  stands  in  contravention  of  the  terms 
of  the  bill  and  the  terms  of  the  report 
and  the  language  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question.  Does  he  know  whether 
or  not  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  supE)orting  the  proposed 
legislation? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  take  it  that  he  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  Does  he 
know  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  supporting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  talked  with 
either  Secretary  Rusk  or  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  And 
any  correspondence  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  would  indicate  to  him 
that  he  might  not  be  supporting  the  pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  in  the  record  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  so  far  as  I  know.     The 
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Under  Secretary  tA  8tat«  tot  Political 
Affairs  testified  at  length 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  he  is  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  he  was  against  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill.  He 
finally 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suppose  he  re- 
treated, too,  finally. 

Mr.  GORE.   Yes.  he  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    He  finally  retreated. 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Everybody  retreats 
except  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  now  and  then  it 
takes  someone  who  does  not  retreat.  It 
takes  someone  who  will  serve  the  public 
interest,  particularly  when  vast  In- 
fluences and  forces  are  pushing  for  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  It  is  time  some 
people  did  not  retreat.  It  is  time  that 
some  people  stood  firmly  for  the  na- 
tional interest.  Under  the  bill,  even 
though  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  reaches  a  decision  with  respect 
to  sat(!llite  communications  in  a  foreign 
country  it  is  placed  in  the  ignomiiiious 
position  of  having  to  proceed  with — 
what  is  the  word? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
need  a  word? 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S€rnator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  satisfied 
that  tills  is  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  PASrrORE.  In  a  sense  It  is.  as 
the  Attorney  General  has  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for 
another  question. 

lAi.  PASTORE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  Government  ran  this 
system  it  would  be  a  Government  mo- 
nopoly. The  reason  why  it  must  be  one 
corporation  is  that  there  are  so  many 
facets  to  consider.  As  I  explained  last 
night — and  I  hope  I  am  not  retreating 
again — the  President  considered  all 
those  facts.  He  considered  the  fact  that, 
after  all.  we  could  not  have  everyone 
shooting  satellites  into  space.  There 
would  not  be  that  many  frequencies 
available. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  not  play  basketball 
again. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  not  playing 
basketball.  We  are  explaining  what  this 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  GORE.  Last  night  the  Senator 
referred  to  it  as  a  little  ball. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  gets 
very  dramatic  and  eloquent  and  emo- 
tional when  he  speaks  about  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  course  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  never  evinces  any  spirit 
or  emotion;  he  Is  always  very  restrained 
and  calm. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  and 
he  loves  it.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  or  not  the  President  supports 
thebUl? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  talked  with 
the  President  about  it.  I  must  say  that 
I  would  be  awfully  siuTjriaed  to  find  that 
he  was  entirely  pleased  with  It,  because 
the  bill  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
bill  he  requested. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Some  day  when  the 
majority  leader  goes  to  the  White  House. 
as  he  does  once  a  week,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  might  ask  tbe  majority  leader 
whether  or  not  the  President  wants  this 
bill.  In  that  way  the  Senator  could  get 
the  answer  once  and  for  all  whether  or 
not  this  is  the  President's  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.     But  the  Senator 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  teU  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  assure  him  right  now.  with- 
out hla  even  speaking  to  the  majority 
leader,  that  this  is  the  President's  bill. 
The  President  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue is  just  as  much  interested  in  the 
people  as  is  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
He  Is  just  as  much  devoted  to  the  public 
interest  as  is  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. He  Is  just  as  much  interested  In 
not  retreating  as  is  the  Senator  frxan 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  about  the  93d 
time  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  informed  us  that  this  is  the 
President's  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  the  93d  time,  but 
the  193d  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  When  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  gets  pushed  Into  a  comer 
with  an  argument  he  cannot  answer,  or 
put  In  a  position  that  he  cannot  justify, 
he  says  this  is  the  President's  bill. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  bill  bears  UtUe  re- 
semblance to  the  bill  the  President  re- 
quested. Even  though  it  contained  the 
verbatim  text  of  what  the  President  had 
requested,  that  does  not  excuse  me  from 
exercising  the  responsibility  I  have  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  say  that  this 
is  not  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  In  my 
humble  opinion. 

I  would  be  surprised  if  the  President 
were  entirely  pleased  with  it,  because  he 
sent  a  bill  reserving  to  the  Department 
of  State  authority  to  negotiate  interna- 
tional agreements.  The  committee  struck 
that  out  and  substituted,  Instead,  au- 
thorization for  a  private  corporation  to 
negotiate  these  rights,  which  we  hope  to 
attain  and  without  which  there  can  be 
no  international  satellite  communication 
system.  I  would  be  very  much  sur- 
prised If  the  President  were  entirely 
pleased  with  that  provision.  I  know  that 
one  never  gets  legislation  entirely  to 
one's  Uking.  I  have  not  achieved  that 
in  the  Senate.  It  may  be  that  the  Pres- 
ident supports  the  bill,  and  It  may  be 
that  he  believes  it  is  satisfactory.  I  have 
not  talked  with  him.    However,  even  if 

he  said  it  was  perfect 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  would 
still  be  against  it. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  would  still  be  against  it 
Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  aU  I  wanted 
to  hear  the  Senator  say. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad.  If  I  had 
known  it,  I  would  have  satisfied  the  Sen- 
ator earlier. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  satisfied  now. 
That  is  enough. 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  course  It  does  not 
mean  to  me  that  Just  because  the  Presi- 
dent finds  the  bill  satisfactory.  I  must 
find  It  satisfactory.  I  believe  that  is  a 
position  from  which  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  would  not  mind  retreating 
a  bit 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


should  be  in  favor  of  the  bill  because  the 
President  is  in  favor  of  it.  However,  be 
has  been  "imiHr>g  oome  <>npij|^»attqfiB  on 
the  floor  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
wmild  defeat  the  public  interest.  He 
says  the  bill  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of  tbe 
people.  He  says,  "Wait  until  the  pec^le 
rise  up  and  tell  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  that  he  is  wrong,  because 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  people."  That 
is  what  the  Senator's  argument  amounts 
to.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  bill  because  the  President 
Is  In  favor  of  It.  The  Senator  says,  in 
effect,  that  if  anyone  is  against  the  bill. 
then  he  is  against  tbe  President.  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  of  this  country  are 
against  President  Kennedy  on  tbe  bilL 
When  the  Senator  comes  back  after 
election,  he  will  find  that  the  situation 
is  no  different  from  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  notice  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  has  departed  frooi  his 
universal  custom  of  being  quiet  and 
calm.  I  notice  that  my  friend  ^i#a  be- 
comes a  little  q>irited.  I  love  him  for 
it.  It  adds  to  his  charm  and  his  effec- 
tiveness and  attractiveness  as  the  per- 
sonal friend  that  he  Is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  Waiting  for  the 
next  one.    I  am  waiting  for  the  bullet 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  the  gun  Is  cocked. 
I  assert  with  conviction  that  the  bill  is 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  every 
right  to  entertain  a  different  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  It 
logically  follows  that  if  the  bill  is  against 
the  public  Interest  and  the  President  is 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  then  the  President 
is  against  the  public  interest.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  GORE.  To  me.  it  follows  that  the 
en£u:tment  of  the  bill  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest.  In  my  opinion,  to 
the  extent  that  anyone  takes  an  action 
to  bring  it  into  law.  tha%  person  will  take 
an  action  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
That  is  axiomatic.  That  does  not  mean 
that  my  point  of  view  necessarily  is  cor- 
rect against  all  comers.  Other  persons 
can  have  different  points  of  view.  Tht 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  thinks  the 
bill  is  in  the  public  Interest.  I  concede 
to  him  his  right  to  his  view.  I  have 
tried  to  point  to  a  number  of  reasons 
why  I  believe  his  judgment  is  In  error. 
I  think  that  if  he  will  read  the  Rccoui 
of  last  evening's  debate,  he  will  find  that 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  point  of 
view  siiggested  has  some  merit. 

But  let  us  examine  the  present  state 
of  the  art  of  satellite  commimications. 
We  know  with  reasonable  certainty.  I 
believe,  that  a  satellite  commimications 
system  is  technically  feasible.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  commercial  application  of 
such  a  facility  will  be  of  great  ImpoE- 
tance  and  value.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
linquish its  leadership  and  its  role  of 
providing  the  impetus  and  the  financial 
support  for  the  tremendous  task  that  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  before  such  a 
system  can  become  an  operating  reality. 
We  are  still  very  much  m  the  develop- 
mental stage.  There  is  still  ample  time 
left  to  determine  the  proper  organisa- 
tional vehicle  to  operate  such  a  system 
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after  Its  feas&>Ulty  hu  been  demon-  sure  that  future  developments  of  atomic 
■trated.  If  we  are  to  be  forced  to  make  power  woiild  not  be  tainted  by  Obvem- 
•Mch  a  dedskm  now,  before  the  Oovom-    ment  participation.  I 


ment  studies  of  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions are  completed,  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  had  an 
OKxiitunlty  to  consider  the  bill  and  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  its  provi- 
simis,  ccmsiderations  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  overall  national  interest  require 
that  the  control  of  this  effort  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  support  and  cooperation  from  pri- 
vate concerns  are  proceeding  with  a  de- 
velopment program  at  a  pace  fully  as 
rapid  as  is  consistent  with  the  state  of 
technology.  Congress  is  now  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  substantial  sums  that 
have  been  requested  for  expenditures  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  Is  one  area 
in  the  field  of  space  exploration  in  which 
all  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
United  States  definitely  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership.  It  is  difficult 
to  imderstand  why  we  should  jeopardize 
this  program  and  this  leadership  at  this 
critical,  time. 

Many  more  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
required  before  the  development  work 
will  have  been  completed.  Who  is  to 
provide  the  money?  I  question  whether 
proponents  of  the  bill  seriously  contend 
that  private  investors  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  will  readily  provide  ample  rislc 
equity  funds.  According  to  testimony 
before  committees  of  the  Senate,  it  does 
not  appear  that  a  line  has  yet  been 
formed  by  those  who  are  eager  to  buy  the 
stock  of  the  proposed  corporation.  As 
I  said  yesterday,  it  may  be  many  years 
before  a  profit  can  be  realized  through 
television  communication  with  Africa 
or  Latin  America,  imless  the  Govern- 
ment pays  heavy  charges  for  the  trans- 
mission of  its  own  messages. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity,  Mr. 
President,  between  the  argimients  made 
in  behalf  of  the  pending  bill  and  those 
which  were  advanced  in  the  Senate  in 
1954  when  a  revision  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  was  under  consideration. 
At<Hnic  energy,  hke  space  satellites,  was 
developed  with  Government  funds.  Just 
as  is  the  case  with  space  exploration, 
considerations  of  defense  and  national 
security  sparked  the  atomic  energy  re- 
search effort.  Just  as  it  is  true  now  that 
commercial  applications  of  communica- 
tion satellites  are  in  prospect,  so  was 
it  true  in  1954  that  commercial  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy  in  the  form  of 
electrical  energy  was  most  promising. 
In  1954.  however,  there^  was  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  profit  in  the  con- 
struction of  atomic  powerplants.  The 
same  is  true  today  of  a  satellite  com- 
munications system. 

In  19S4  the  argument  was  vigorously 
advanced  that  the  way  to  make  eco- 
nomic atomic  power  quickly  available 
was  for  the  Government  to  get  out  of 
the  program  and  turn  it  over  to  private 
enterprise.  Private  entei^rise  was 
labeled  as  ready,  able,  and  enthusiastic 
about  picking  up  the  atomic  power  ball 
and  running  with  it.  It  was  even  pro- 
posed that  Government  subsidy  be 
strictly  prohibited  by  law  so  as  to  in- 


•niere  were  some  of  us  who  felt  at  the 
time  that  atomic  power  had  not  then 
reached  the  stage  of  development  in 
which  the  prospects  for  private  profit 
were  sufficient  to  attract  the  large  sums 
necessary  to  defray  the  necessary  re- 
search and  experimentation  costa.  We 
suggested  that  the  boards  of  diltctors 
of  corporations  would  not  be  prutirntly 
discharging  their  responsibilities  W  their 
stockholders  if  they  committed  laree 
sums  of  money  without  rcaronab'e  liopc 
and  expectation  that  these  sums  'would 
be  recovered  with  a  profit.  This  was 
not  and  is  not  an  indictmont  of  biisinc-s 
or  the  private  enterprise  si^<^tom. 
Rather,  it  was  in  the  intrre.st  of  ai  com- 
petitive free  enternri"'^  system!  that 
some  of  us  urged  that  f.^r  an  unitrta':- 
ing  so  vast  and  of  such  importaafice  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  free  World, 
only  the  Government  oouM  p:-ovid|e  suf- 
ficient funds  and  mar  hal  sufScisnt  re- 
sources to  insure  that  the  U.S.  kadcr- 
ship  in  atomic  power  was  mainthincd. 
We  urged  that  the  Govc'-nmenti  itj^elf 
construct  large-scale  demonstration 
power  reactors  with  the  technoIoETJ'  thus 
developed  to  be  made  freely  avtiilablc 
to  private  industry.  But  we  did  not 
advocate  that  it  be  mai'^  avai  able  to 
only  one  private  monopoly.  We  urrrrd 
that  the  benefit  of  Government  rofi'~arch 
and  development  be  made  available 
freely  to  free  enton^rise,  not  to  private 
monopoly.  I 

Mr.  President,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  was  debated  at  length.  The 
original  bill  was  substantially  improved 
prior  to  passage.  Patent  rights  were 
reserved  to  the  Government;  othcilba.slc 
revisions  of  the  bill  were  made:  ba^ic 
changes  were  made  by  amendJnents 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senatje  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  at  leadt  one 
of  the  participants  in  that  b^tle,  ^hich 
lasted  for  13  days  and  nights.  Thfn.  as 
now,  I  say  to  the  di-^tinguished  ari^  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  CrtKvE7l. 
who  stood  with  me  in  that  fi^'fcit  we 
were  deaUng  with  a  basic  problem  in- 
volving a  new  achievement  and!  new 
technology,  no  less  Important  by  any 
means  than  the  one  with  which  m^c  are 
dealinfj  today  in  this  debate. 

As  I  said,  the  atomic  energy  bfll  was 
substantially  improved  prior  to  passage. 
As  enacted,  however,  primary  reliance 
was  placed  upon  private  concerns  for 
development  of  atomic  power. 

Notwithstanding  the  pa-sage  Off  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  however, 
private  industry  seemed  not  to  realize 
that  it  had  been  unleashed.  PHvate 
companies  did  not  rush  in  with  thoispecd 
that  had  been  predicted.  The  cwiten- 
tion  that  Government  funds  wouljd  not 
be  needed  for  a  development  program 
proved  to  be  a  complete  myth.  Various 
forms  of  Government  subsidies  were 
offerer*  in  an  effort  to  induce  private  con- 
cerns to  propose  construction  of 'reac- 
tors.   We  have  had  the  first  roun^  pro- 


subsidy  in  the  hope  that  this  will  get 
our    atomic    power   program    off    dead 

center. 

Despite  these  offers  of  Government 
subsidies,  the  atomic  power  program 
lagged  and  still  lags  seriously.  Time- 
tables for  the  achievement  of  econom- 
ically competitive  atomic  power  are  con- 
sistently pushed  back  and  pushed  back 
again.  Each  year  it  becomes  more  ap- 
parent that  a  greater  Government  effort 
will  be  required  to  brinp  this  program  to 
timely  fruition.  Yet.  under  the  present 
protrram.  the  Government  sits  back  and 
waits  for  someone  to  come  forward  to  be 
hc'iJed  with  Government  funds. 

As  I  said,  the  -concept  of  the  pendins 
bill  and  the  arguments  made  in  support 
of  it  are  very  similar  to  tho.'^e  made  with 
respect  to  atomic  power  8  years  apo. 
There  is  perhaps  one  major  difference, 
at  least  in  theory.  In  1914  it  was  arpucd 
that  the  forces  of  competition  inherent 
in  the  f  ree-cntorprise  system  would  work 
wonders  in  speeding  the  development  of 
atomic  power.  Rut  that  arpument  can- 
not be  made  today  in  support  of  the 
pondin'j;  bill,  because  it  Is  now  proposed 
to  turn  the  satellite  communications 
program  over  to  an  exclusive  Govcrn- 
m  :"/-crcated  p:.vate  cT;>oratr.n  mo- 
nopoly. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  pro/i- 
.sions  in  the  pending  bill  for  diffusion 
cf  cor.trol  of  the  proposed  corporation. 
there  is  no  question  but  that  it  will  be 
dominated  by  exi-sting  communications 
carriers,  and  this  means  it  will  be  dom- 
inated by  A.T.  L  T.  There  are  two  sepa- 
rate aspects  of  monopoly  which  will  be  ' 
created  by  placing  our  satellite  com- 
munications procram  under  this  type  of 
c.ntrol. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  there  will  be 
no  competition  in  the  operation  of  the 
satellite  communications  sy.stem  itself. 
There  will  be  only  one.  operated  by  the 
corporation  created  by  this  bill,  at  least 
insofar  as  commercial  use  is  concerned. 
Th's  is  perhaps  advisable  s  nee  we  rcc- 
orrnize.  in  our  domestic  communications 
setup,  monopolies  within  gcociraphic 
areas. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  no  competition  be- 
tween the  proposed  satellite  system  and 
conventional  sj-stcm^-,  bccaivse  thi"  same 
private,  corporate  intcrc.ts  will  dom- 
inate both.  Rapid  and  successful  dc- 
velrpmrnt  of  a  satellite  system  might 
jeopardize  existing  invcstm-^nts  of  the 
seme  corporate  interests  in  conventional 
facilities.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  developed  this  point  at  IcnTth 
and  with  great  clarity  earlier  in  the 
d'bate.  I  commend  his  detailed  state- 
mnt  of  June  19  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  prompt  development  of  a  satellite 
system  and  in  the  prrs'^rvaticn  of  the 
benefits  of  competition  for  our  Ameri- 
can free-enterprise  system. 

It  is  significant  that  some  witnesses 
representing  communication  carriers 
have  undertaken  to  play  down  the  revo- 
lutionary technical  aspects  of  a  ratellite 
system.     It  is  suggested  by  them  that 
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po^als  and  the  second  round  proK>osals  such  a  system  will  be  only  an  ext'^nsion 

and   the   third   round   proposals.     The  of  the  present  systems  and  methods  of 

present  admmistration  is  now  proposing  international   communication.     This  is 

yet  a  further  extension  of  Goveri]|ment  the  same  argument  that  is  made  by  those 


who  insist  that  no  unique  foreign  policy 
aspects  are  associated  with  development 
of  satellite  communications,  and  that 
thus  it  is  perfectly  aU  right  for  Inter- 
national negotiations  to  be  conducted 
just  as  though  we  were  talking  about 
tieing  on  to  an  imdersea  telephone  cable. 
Tlie  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  c(mvinced,  however,  that  a  satellite 
comraimlcations  system  Is  more  than 
just  a  cable  in  the  sky  or  a  ball  In  the 
sky.  And,  in  my  view,  we  svu-ely  do 
not  promote  development  of  a  satellite 
system  which  will  bring  a  revolutionary 
advance  in  the  field  of  global  communi- 
caUcns  by  turning  it  over  to  those  who 
dominate  conventional  methods  of 
communication.  Moreover,  imder  the 
proposal  of  the  pending  bill,  at  such  time 
as  a  satellite  system  should.  In  fact,  be 
installed,  the  public  would  receive  far 
less  benefit  from  the  advance  If  domi- 
nant ownership  and  control  of  the  new 
system  and  the  old  remain  in  the  same 
interests. 

I  predict.  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
pending  bill  should  become  law.  the 
atomic  energy  story  will  be  repeated*,  with 
even  more  adverse  consequences.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  prospect  for  immediate 
profit  will  not  be  sufficiently  realistic  to 
attract  the  vast  sums  of  money  that 
would  be  required.  Then  we  will  be 
faced  with  equally  unattractive  alterna- 
tives. Either  the  program  will  lag,  or, 
more  likely,  after  disastrous  delay  In 
achieving  a  truly  global  system  of  satel- 
lite communications,  the  decision  will  be 
reached  that  the  Government  must,  after 
all.  continue  to  supply  the  money  by 
outrijiht  subsidy  payments  to  a  private 
monopoly.  We  might  as  well  start  now 
to  draft  the  research  and  development 
contracts  between  the  Government  and 
the  stitellite  corporation  under  which  the 
Government  will  finance  the  develop- 
ment and  installation  of  a  satellite  com- 
miuiications  system,  or  else  recognize  the 
fact  that  either  we  shall  not  have  it  or 
the  t<!lephone  users  of  the  United  States 
will  have  to  pay  for  it.  I  strongly  sug- 
gest that  this  be  done.  If.  In  fact.  It  has 
not  already  been  done,  in  order  that  we 
be  piepared  to  save  time,  should  the 
pending  bill,  unfortunately,  become  law. 
It  is  obvious  that  Government  funds  in 
large  sums  will  continue  to  be  required. 
But.  under  the  pending  bill,  the  stock- 
holders of  this  proposed  monopoly  cor- 
poration, rather  than  the  general  public, 
will  reap  the  financial  returns. 

It  Ls  simply  unrealistic.  Mr.  President, 
to  suggest  that  the  Government  can 
safely  turn  over  control  of  this  program 
to  a  private  monopoly  at  this  time.  In 
any  event,  the  Government  must  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  facilities  to  do  the 
launching  and  to  perform  many  other 
tasks  which  only  the  Government  can 
perform  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  argue  this 
point,  because  It  Is  simply  an  assertion 
of  reality.  I  mention  it  only  lest  some 
have  been  misled  to  believe  that  the  time 
has  been  reached  when  a  private  con- 
cern, without  Government  assistance 
and  participation,  can  launch  a  satellite 
Into  space.  It  would  not  matter  how 
many  satellites  were  In  space.    Unless 
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international  agreonents  were  reached 
for  the  allqpatloB  of  frequencies  and  the 
installation  of  groxmd  stations,  we  would 
(mly  have  a  satellite,  not  a  satellite  oom- 
mimicatlons  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  naUonal  Interest 
requires  that  we  get  on  with  the  job  of 
installing  a  global  satellite  communica- 
tions system  and  that  we  attach  to  this 
task  a  sense  of  national  urgency.  The 
national  Interest  must  remain  para- 
mount. The  national  Interest  is  not 
always — in  fact,  it  is  seldom — idenUcal 
with  the  Interest  of  A.T.  L  T. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  to  condemn 
the  A.T.  k  T.;  this  is  not  to  condemn  the 
private  corporation  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  bill.  It  Is  merely  to  say 
that  a  private  corporation  organized 
solely  for  profit  may  not  have  interests 
as  broad  In  scope  and  as  great  in  aspi- 
ration as  the  interests  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  people  of  the  world 
In  the  development  of  a  truly  global, 
viable  system  of  satellite  communlca* 
tions. 

If  we  are  to  win  this  race  to  open  up 
to  the  world  a  new  means  of  transmitting 
words,  ideas,  and  images,  a  national  ef- 
fort is  required.  There  is  an  important 
role  to  l>e  played  by  our  giant  corpora- 
tions and  the  wealth  of  scientific  and 
technical  talent  they  possess.  I  would 
welcome  their  contributions  and  their 
participation.  But  their  proper  role  Is 
in  support  of.  and  subject  to  the  con- 
trol and  the  leadership  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  international  field,  in  this 
new  vista  of  space,  rather  than  the  other 
way  around. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  whether,  as  a  result 
of  his  service  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  study  he  has  given  to  our 
worldwide  problems,  and  the  study  he 
has   given  to  the   maintenance  of  de- 
mocracy in  this  world,  he  Is  convinced 
that  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  de- 
mocracy in  Latin  America,  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  democracy.  Indeed, 
in  the  whole  democratic  world,  is  the 
growth  of  monopoly  and  the  control  of 
wealth,  capital,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
duction in  the  hands  of  only  a  few  peo- 
ple in  each  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries.   Does  that  problem  also  not  apply 
to  nation  after  nation  around  the  world: 
and  when  it  arises.  I  ask  the  Senator  If 
it  is  not  the  greatest  challenge  the  people 
face  in  those  countries  of  losing  freedom 
and  that  we  face  of  losing  an  ally  in  otir 
battle  against  the  threat  of  communism? 
Mr.  GORE.    The  very  heart  and  moti- 
vation of  the  AUiance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram, by  which  we  seek  to  bring  aid  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple, our  neighbors  in  Latin  America,  Is 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  very  heart  of  the  motivation  for  that 
program  is  to  lessen  the  gulf  between  the 
few  who  have  nearly  everything  and  the 
many  who  have  very  little  of  anything. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Will  the  Sen- 
ator sdeld  for  another  question? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.     YARBOROUGH.     The     distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  has  just 


made  one  of  the  most  able  and  illumi- 
nating argiuaents  on  this  floc»-  that  I 
have  heard  in  my  service  in  the  UjS, 
Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  if ,  as  a  result  of  his 
service  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, he  thinks  that  America  would  be 
helped  In  the  world  by  the  new  image  of 
creating  the  greatest  private  monopoly 
ever  created  by  our  Government,  by  a 
congressional  act.  if  this  private  mo- 
nopoly bill  should  pass,  and  if  he  thinks 
our  image  and  work  and  problems  In  the 
world  would  be  helped  by  creating  the 
first  private  monopoly  ever  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  which  the  bill  pend- 
ing would  create. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, I  expressed  the  (pinion  that  if  we 
shoidd  enact  this  bill,  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  mtemational  satellite  communi- 
cations would  be  branded  by  many  peo- 
ple in  the  world  as  an  act  of  dollar 
Imperialism.  Such  an  act  might  be  a 
great  hindrance.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  hinder  rather  than  help  in  the 
development  of  a  satellite  communica- 
tions system. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  again  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  His  speech  had  previously 
been  reduced  to  writing.  I  hope  it  may 
be  read  by  every  adult  American.  I  feel 
confident  that  if  the  speech  could  be  read 
by  every  adult  American  there  would  be 
no  doubt  of  the  verdict  of  the  American 
people  in  the  debate  we  are  now  having 
on  the  desirability  of  creating  the  flret 
publicly  created  private  monopoly  in 
American  history. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  yesterday,  in  an  editorial,  we  find 
this  language: 

A  special  reason  for  prompt  enactment  of 
a  bUl  authcH-lzlng  a  system  of  satemtes  for 
communication  purposes  Is  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  the  extraordinary  radio  con- 
ference to  be  held  by  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union  in  the  faU  of  IMS. 
R<;pre8entoUves  of  this  llS-member  organi- 
zation, which  Is  responsible  for  maintaining 
technical  cooperaUon  In  the  iiae  of  radio, 
wUl  attempt  to  set  aside  frequencies  for 
satellite  systems.  It  would  obviously  be  a 
substanUal  advantage  to  the  United  States 
to  have  a  system  of  communication  satellites 
in  operation  at  that  time. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  make  a 
comment  on  that  portion  of  the  edi- 
torial? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  read  the  editorial,  and 
I  must  say  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
an  editorial  should  appear  in  a  large 
metropolitan  daily  newspaper  reflecting 
such  lack  of  Information  as  the  sen- 
tences which  the  Senator  has  Just  read. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  establish  and 
have  in  operation  a  satellite  communi- 
cations system  until  the  condltioii^ 
necessary  have  been  negotiated,  and  this 
will  involve  multilateral,  multinaUon 
agreonents. 
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One  of  the  flnt  major  steps  toward 
the  adiievcment  of  those  acreements  will 
be  the  International  ooof erenoe  to 
which  the  editorial  refers.  But  the  edi- 
torial asBumcA.  it  seems  to  me,  .that  if 
we  pass  the  biU,  we  would  then  hare  a 
satellite  eammtmteatifms  system  in 
operaticHi.  This  does  not  comport  with 
the  facts.  A  viable  operating  system 
can  come  into  operation  only  after  a 
series  of  complicated.  deUeate.  and 
intrleate  international  negotiations  are 
entered  into  and  successfully  concluded, 
involTlng  not  only  the  allocatian  of 
frequencies  and  wavtieneths,  but  also 
agreements  as  to  ground  stations,  relay 
stations,  and  technical  installations, 
many  of  which  I  am  unable  to  describe, 
but  about  which  I  have  read. 

Mr.  BUHDICBL  In  other  words,  in 
the  Senator's  <9inion.  the  passage  of  the 
biU  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  any  inter- 
national conference  of  this  tsrpe? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  only  do  I  say  that 
passage  of  the  bill  is  not  a  prerequisite 
to  a  siiccessful  eonference;  I  am  con- 
vtneed  that  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which 
would  vest  in  a  private  monopoly  what- 
ever rights  America  might  ultimately 
have  in  a  global  satellite  communica- 
tions system,  and  would  vest  in  it  the 
right  to  negotiate,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  the 
achlevonent  of  these  rights  or  the  failure 
to  achieve  these  rights,  would  hamper, 
instead  of  help,  the  chances  of  success 
at  any  international  conference. 

Mr.  BXniDICK.  Does  the  Senator 
know  who  may  be  negotiating  on  behalf 
of  other  govenmients? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  governments 
of  those  countries.  My  guess  is  that 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  to  negotiate 
with  a  private  corporate  monopoly. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  find  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  be  very 
illuminating. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  disting\ilshed 
friend  from  North  Dakota. 


REVENUE  ACT  OP  1962— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  yield  so  that  I 
may  make  a  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest that,  out  of  order,  I  may  submit 
an  amendment,  with  the  usual  guaran- 
tee that  the  Senator  shall  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  majority  leader  is 
not  present.  I  have  completed  my 
speech.  I  will  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  which  will  bring  the  majority 
leader  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  All  I  want  to  do  Is  sub- 
mit, out  of  order,  an  amendment  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  submit  bis 
amendment  before  I  make  a  point  of  no 
quorum. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  out  of  order,  to  sub- 
mit for  printing  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
10650. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  Second  World 
War  an  embarrassed  Nation  sought,  at 


least  partlaUy.  to  right  the  grlsious 
wrong  done  to  tens  of  thousand  oljour 
fdiow  dtisens  of  Ji4>anese  eztraciion. 
With  valor  and  bravery,  23,000  Japa- 
nese-Americans fought,  and  many  died, 
in  the  Pacific  and  in  E^urope,  for T our 
country  and  for  freedom.  But  their 
families  had  been  suddenly  upnidted 
from  their  h(»nes.  their  farms,  and  their 
business  interests  and  summarily  moved 
to  the  equivalent  of  concentration  caRnps. 
The  record  shows  that,  overwhelmingly, 
the  110,000  evacuees  were  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  least  this  country  could  d«(.  in 
simple  justice,  was  to  afford  some  palltial, 
token  compensation  for  the  property 
losses  these  people  had  sustained.  On 
evacuation,  they  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  belongings,  abandon  their  prop- 
erty, and  leave.  Vandalism,  theft,  and 
cheating  completed  their  economic  ioss. 

To  its  credit,  at  the  end  of  the  Near, 
Congress  created  an  Evacuation  ClUims 
Commission  to  provide  procedures  by 
which  partial  restitution  might  be  made. 

And  now.  insult  is  to  be  added  t0  in- 
jury. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  an- 
noimces  it  will  impose  an  income  tax 
upon  some  of  the  payments  our  Gotjem- 
ment  made  to  them. 

I  deny  that  Congress  ever  intejided 
such  a  travesty.  The  awards  represent 
but  a  fraction  of  the  loss.  Morally^  the 
problem  is  the  other  way  around.  Tpese 
people  ought  to  be  permitted  to  ta^e  a 
loss  on  their  tax  returns.  Actually, 
however,  the  act  of  Congress  sljbply 
sought  to  do  simple  justice,  and  to  Close 
the  book  on  a  not  very  pretty  chapter  in 
our  history. 

I  am  introducing  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  state  specifically  that  t&iese 
awards  are  not  to  be  subject  to  taxajLion. 
Meanwhile.  I  shall  urge  the  Comjnis- 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  make  ^uch 
a  finding  administratively,  for  thsjt  is, 
and  was,  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  pon- 
sent  to  have  the  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  .  tlie  Sen- 
ators from  Washington  [Mr.  MAcrrpsoN 
and  Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senators  irom 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger  and  Mr. 
MossE],  printed  in  full  in  the  Repord, 
along  with  certain  newspaper  articles 
from  the  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bul- 
letin for  Monday,  July  23,  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  oni  Fi- 
nance; and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  and  articles  will  be  prlhted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  articles  .were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.     .  Exclusion  Fsom   Cross  Incom^k  of 
Ckbtaiit  Awabds  Made  PxthmVant 
to  svacuation  claims  or  a^azr- 
ican-Japamesz  Imoividuaxjs. 
"(a)  Exclusion    Fitoic    Qboss    IncoScz  — 
Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  o^  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatlt^g  to 
Items  specifically  excluded   from   gross  In- 
come)  is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
121   as  122.   and  by  Inserting  after  so^tlon 
120  the  following  new  section : 


"  'Sac.  lai.  CasTAiif    Awards    Mask    Pmwu- 
ANT    TO     Evaluation     Clahu 

or  AMnUCAM-jAFAKKSB  iMonriD- 

VALS. 

"  'Cross  Income  does  not  Include  amounts 
lecelved  as  an  award  pursuant  to  a  claim 
lUed  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  adjudicate  certain  claims  resulting  from 
evacxiatlon  of  certain  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  under  mlUtary  orders",  as  amended, 
approved  July  2,  1948    (62  SUt.   1231).' 

"(b)  TxcHNiCAL  AifENDMENTS. — The  table 
of  sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"  'Sec.   121.     Croos  references  to  other  Acts." 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"  Sec.  121.  Certain  awards  made  pursuant  to 
evacuation   claims  of   Ameri- 
can-Japanese individuals. 
"  'Sec.   122.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.' 

"(c)  ErnxnTVE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subeectlon  (a)  shall  be  effective 
with  resi>ect  to  amounts  described  in  sec- 
tion 121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  amended  by  this  section)  whether 
received  Before,  on,  or  after  the  date  at  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 
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UNrrrD  States  Taxes  Japamkse  Hexe  on  Wax- 
time  Loss  Rktcnds 

(By  Donald  Canter) 

Uncle  Sam  has  told  Japanese -Americans 
here  they  must  return  part  of  the  award 
money  they  got  as  partial  compensation 
for  having  lost  homes  and  businesses  during 
their  forced  wartime  evacxiatlon  from  the 
west  coast. 

The  "refund  drive"  is  being  conducted  by 
Internal  Revenue  agents,  who  inform  the 
Nlesl,  that  for  tax  purposes,  they're  regarded 
In  the  same  light  as  people  who  had  to  yield 
for  construction  of  a  freeway  and  were  paid 
off. 

Subsequently.  IRS  has  started  to  put  the 
tax  bite  on  the  Japanese  claim  dollars,  de- 
spite the  fact  the  Oovemment  never  paid 
the  Nisei  more  than  one-third  of  their 
claimed  losses. 

After  the  44.000  Nisei  claimants  had  agreed 
to  reduce  their  original  claims  of  »400  mil- 
lion to  oue-thlrd  of  this  total,  the  Govern- 
ment eventually  settled  all  these  cases  for  a 
grand  total  of  «38  million. 

To  date,  the  IRS  campaign  has  concen- 
trated on  the  East  Bay.  but  indications  arc 
It  will  soon  spread  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
parts  of  the  State  and  country. 

Since  most  claims  were  settled  In  1957  and 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  running  out  on 
the  Government.  IRS  agents  are  asking  Nisei 
to  sign  waivers  to  the  statute. 

Calling  the  IRS  action  "incredible,"  offi- 
cials of  the  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League  here  are  weighing  an  Immediate 
appeal  to  Congress. 

Said  JACL  Executive  Secretary  llassao  W. 
Satow: 

"When  Congress  passed  the  Japanese 
Evacuitlon  Claims  Act.  we  assumed  it  was 
intended  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill  in  recog- 
nition of  the  gross  Injustice  done  to  us. 

"Though  we*knew  the  money  our  people 
would  get  back  was  only  a  minute  fracUon 
of  their  losses,  we  were  willing  to  accept  this 
gesture  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made. 

"I  refuse  to  believe  it  was  ever  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  tax  these  awards." 

Many  Nisei  insist  that  had  they  even  as 
much  as  suspected  the  awards  were  taxable, 
they  would  never  have  settled  for  such  low 
amounts. 

The  IRS  looks  at  It  differently.  In  a  letter 
to  the  JACL.  the  IRS  spelled  out  its  position : 

"In  the  absence  of  a  spedfle  stipulation 
in  the  statute  that  the  awards  are  gifts  or 
nontaxable,  it  U  concluded  that  awards 
made  under  the  act  are  not  excludable  from 
Income  for  tax  purpoaes." 

The  IRS  conceded  that  In  "a  number  of 
cases"  the  award  may  not  have  equalled  the 


actual  low.  but  streMMI  thrnt  for  tax  pur- 
poses a  profit  was  detennlned  by  tha  differ- 
ence between  the  award  and  the  actual  piir- 
chase  price,  rather  than  by  the  fair  market 
value  at  the  time  of  evaciiation  In  1943. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

Explained  Prank  Chuman  <rf  Loe  Angeles 
national  president  of  the  Jap&neee-Amerlcan 
Citizens  League: 

"Many  JapauM*  owned  properties  long  be- 
fore they  were  .fbrced  to  eell  out  for  peanuU 
in  1942.  but  the  IRS  apparently  U  not  In- 
terested in  the  real  value  at  the  time  of 
evacuation." 

He  stressed  that  no  Nisei  was  ever  told 
for  what  specific  losses  he  received  compen- 
sation. 

Chuman  said  aumy  Japanese  have  only 
signed  waivers  to  the  sUtute  of  llmlUtloM 
becauae  they  were  threatened  with  liens 
against  their  bank  accounts. 

Chuman  said  the  only  hope  now  is  that 
Congress  "will  right  thU  wrong."  and  tell  the 
IRS  that  the  claims  act  was  Intended  as  "a 
Boverelgn  act  of  grace  not  subject  to  taiee." 

An  East  Bay  Internal  revenue  agent  ex- 
plained simply: 

"We're  handling  these  (Japanese)  evacua- 
tion cases  the  same  way  we're  treating  con- 
demnation of  properties  for  freeways  and 
schools.  That's  involuntary  conversion  and 
taxable  if  any  profit  was  realized." 

In  San  Francisco,  an  IRS  spokesman  con- 
ceded that  basically  the  taxation  of  the 
Japanese  claim  awards  "doesn't  seem  quite 
fair."  ^ 

But  he  added;  "They  should  have  made 
sure  that  Congress  put  a  tax-exempt  clause 
in  the  original  act  " 

At  the  Post  Street  JACL  headquarters. 
Satow  said  hed  rather  not  conunent  when 
asked  whether  be  felt  that  the  Government 
had  broken  faith  with  its  Nisei  citizens. 

His  only  comment: 

"L«t'8  Just  call  it  a  dirty  trick." 

Ask  SIOCOOO.   Oct  $25,000 

In  192fl,  Goro  KinoehiU  and  his  wife  Suna 
bought  a  three-bedroom  home  on  nine  acres 
of  San  Lorenzo  land  for  $22,000. 

When  Goro  died  10  years  later,  the  home 
was  fianked  by  eight  giant  greenhouses  of 
the  thriving  Kino  nursery. 

But  though  the  hard-working  Japanese 
had  made  himself  a  fortune,  he  never  legally 
owned  anything  at  all.  Born  In  Japan  and 
vnable  to  secure  citizenship,  he  could  not 
own  any  property  in  California,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Allen  Land  Act. 

Instead.  Ooro  "borrowed"  the  name  of  a 
citizen,  who  actually  held  tiUe  to  the  nurs- 
ery. 

Suna  carried  on  the  buslners  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  hoping  eventually  to  turn  It 
over    bO  her  Amerlcan-bom  Infant  son. 

Then  came  the  war  and  as  mother  and  son 
were  evacuated,  the  Kino  nursery  had  to  be 
"temporarily"  operated  by  non-Japanese. 

In  relocation  camp,  recalls  Suna.  she  was 
notified  that  the  people  who  had  loaned 
their  name  to  her  hiisband  were  getting 
nervous.  Paced  ith  the  prospect  the  mort- 
gage might  iye  forecloced,  she  agreed  reluc- 
tantly to  sell  the  nursery. 

After  the  war.  Buna  used  the  money  for 
a  downpayment  on  a  Castro  Valley  home. 
When  the  Oovemment  aaked  her  to  deter- 
mine her  actual  loss,  she  put  In  a  claim  for 
$100,000.  In  1958.  Uncle  Sam  paid  her 
$25,000. 

Now  a  greenhouse  worker  In  what  was  once 
her  own  nursery,  Suna  was  one  of  the  first 
Japanere  told  by  the  IRS  that  she  owed 
taxes  on  her  award  money. 

Recently,  without  consxiltlng  her  attorney, 
she  wrote  out  a  check  for  $3,600.  of  which 
some  $400  were  for  late  chaiges. 

"Of  course,  it's  an  Injustice,"  said  the 
graying,  graceful  woman,  adding.  "But  what 
can  you  do  against  the  OoVemment?" 
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Two  Mobs  Tax  Awakd  Casb 
Uke  Mrs.  KlnoshUa,  whoM  story  U  told 
above,  the  two  cases  detailed  hei«  are  thoae 
of  Japanese- Ami  rlcans  who  have  been  or- 
dered to  pay  taxse  on  awards  they  received 
from  United  States  for  losses  they  sustained 
during  World  War  H  evacuation: 

A  STTTLXMINT  FOB  $18,500  WITH  A 
•  S.OOO  IBS  DEMAKD 

Taro  Pukuahlma  never  sold  his  Richmond 
nursery,  which  his  father  foxmded  In  the 
early  1900's. 

Before  being  carted  off  to  the  temporary 
relocation  center  at  Tanforan  a  few  months 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  Pukusblma  made  arrange- 
menu  with  another  firm  to  operate  the  busi- 
ness dvu-lng  hU  absence. 

"Since  most  of  our  Inventory  was  depleted 
In  1946,  we  filed  a  damage  claim  with  the 
Government,"  Fukushima  said.  The  claim 
also  included  losses  on  account  of  p>oor  main- 
tenance and  3  years  loss  of  business. 

The  final  settlement  amounted  to  $18,600, 
which  according  to  Fukushima,  is  "only  a 
fraction"  of  our  real  loeaes. 

Several  months  ago,  an  ERS  agent  de- 
manded an  audit  of  his  books  and  an- 
nounced Pukushlma  owed  the  Government 
some  $5,000  In   taxes  on  the  award  money. 

His  accountant  told  him  he  could  either 
pay  the  amount  under  protest  or  take  his 
case  to  court. 

Instead  Pukushlma  contacted  his  Con- 
greEsman  and  somehow  the  IRS  agent  never 
showed  up  again. 

Said  Pukushlma:  "I  expect  him  back  any 
day.  though,  but  I'd  rather  go  to  Jail  than 
pay  these  taxes  on  this  arbitrary  buls." 
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A  Claim  or  $60,000  Results  ih  Less  Than  a 
THHU)  Patmx3«t 

When  Tosh  Nabeta  was  allowed  to  return 
to  the  west  coast  In  1946.  there  wasn't  much 
left  of  his  prosperous  niu-sery  In  El  Cerrlto, 
founded  by  his  grandfather. 

The  greenhouses  were  a  shambles,  virtually 
every  pane  of  glass  broken,  most  of  the  In- 
ventory and  the  goodwill  gone. 

Later,  the  State  mercifully  covered  up  the 
destruction  by  running  a  freeway  through 
the  property. 

Now.  there's  a  new  NabeU  nursery  in 
Richmond,  partly  financed  with  money  the 
Government  doled  out  for  wartime  damage. 

Nabeta  had  put  in  a  claim  for  $80,000  of 
which  he  was  awarded  less  than  a  third. 

Now  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  says 
Nabeta  owes  them  several  thousand  dollars 
in  back  taxes  plus  Interest  and  penalties  for 
not  having  reported  thU  "Income"  In  time. 

NabeU  hasn't  paid  up.  as  yet.  He  staUed 
them  by  signing  a  waiver  to  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

But  he  says  that  unless  Congress  tells  the 
IRS  to  call  off  the  whole  thing,  "I  guess 
there's  nothing  else  to  do  than  pay." 


COMMERCIAL        CXDMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfuld  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  commiinications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

[No.  141  Leg.  J 

Aiken  Bartlett  Bottum 

Allott  Beall  Burdlck 

Anderson  Boggs  Bush 


Hlckenlooper       Moss 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.        A 

quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President,  to 
begin  with,  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  task  for  those  of  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  bill  to  disagree  with  our 
fellow  Democrats  and  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.    It  is  not  pleasant 
to   take   a  position  which  is  not  fully 
in  line  with  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration, of  which  we  are  very  proud. 
I  know  that  Senators  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  us  who  oppose  the 
bill  have  been  very  loyal  in  support  of 
the  President  and  his  legislative  pro- 
gram.    It  is  of  no  immediate  political 
advantage  to  any  of  us  who  are  opposing 
the  bill  to  do  so.    We  are  all  cognizant 
of»  the  fact  many  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions interested  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  particularly  A.T.  L  T.,  have  many 
employees  in  our  State,  many  very  fine 
citizens,  who  call  upon  us  to  discuss  legis- 
lative matters.    Many  of  them  ai«  very 
potent  politically;  and  we  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  doing  will  lose 
us  the  support  of  many  of  those  people 
in  the  days  and  years  to  come. 

We  had  sincerely  hoped,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  now.  that  eventually  some 
method  which  will  not  constitute  a  give- 
away and  a  delegation  of  sovereignty 
and  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  people  and 
to  the  future  of  this  country  may  be 
evolved.  No  one  would  rather  see  that 
thanUfose  of  us  who  have  the  unpleas- 
ant ^task  of  presenting  our  viewpoint  on 
the  bill. 

But.  Mr.  President,  when  one  consci- 
entiously feels  that  a  proposal  is  not  in 
the  public  interest,  that  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely harmful  to  the  United  States 
and  to  its  future,  when  one  feels  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  handling  a  prob- 
lem which  would  give  the  United  States 
a  better  opportunity  to  do  something 
with  this  great  new,  modem  develop- 
ment In  the  interest  of  peace  and  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  to  know  one 
another  better  in  the  world  and  send 
our  message  to  the  people  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world,  one  has  no  al- 
ternative but  to  oppose  the  bill  as  best 
one  can  and  hope  that  in  the  days  and 
months  ahead  some  other  and  more  ac- 
ceptable system  may  be  worked  out. 

I  read  in  some  newspapers  and  I  hear 
on  television  frequently  that  those  of  us 
opposing  the  bill  are  obstructing  other 
very  important  legislation  which  ought 
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to  be  brought  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. We  know  that  the  farm  bill, 
wUch  is  supposed^  to  be  reported  in  a 
few  days,  is  of  Importance  and  is  await- 
ing action.  Perhaps  the  tax  bill  will  soon 
be  coming  to  the  Senate.  .We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  trade  bill,  giving  the 
President  very  necessary  rights  to  deal 
in  connection  with  tariffs,  so  that  we 
may  n^otiate  with  the  Common  Market 
of  Europe,  is  of  very  vital  importance. 
We  know  that,  there  are  appropriation 
bills.  We  know  that  there  are  confer- 
ence^ reports.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  nominations  which  ought  to  be 
acted  upon. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  and  I  think 
the  public  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  not 
we  who  have  forced  this  bill  up  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  we  who  have  given  it 
precedence  over  these  most  important 
parts  of  the  President's  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  vurged  that  the 
decision  on  the  bill  be  delayed  until  these 
truly  important  matters,  which  are  not 
so  controversial,  and  about  which  the 
people  do  not  have  such  deep  convictions 
as  to  harm,  be  brought  up  and  disposed 
of. 

A  few  days  before  June  30.  when  the 
bill  was  brought  up  at  that  time,  we 
who  oppose  the  bill  cooperated  with  the 
leadership  in  not  resisting  a  motion  to 
set  aside  the  bill  in  order  to  take  up 
emergency  legislation  to  prevent  laws 
from  expiring  on  June  30.  We  were  in 
a  position  at  that  time  to  have  talked  on 
for  a  few  days  longer  and  perhaps  to  have 
forced  some  arrangement  which  would 
have  been  beneficial  to  us.  The  bill  to 
raise  the  ceiling  on  the  national  debt  had 
to  be  passed.  Tax  laws  which  would 
have  expired  on  June  30  had  to  be  re- 
newed. 

So  when  it  is  said  that  we  have  not 
cooperated  in  the  passage  of  emergency 
measures.  I  want  it  to  be  known  that  just 
the  opposite  is  true.  We  cooperated  be- 
fore June  30.  We  stand  willing  to  co- 
operate now. 

It  is  sought  by  a  motion  to  make  the 
bill  the  pending  business.  At  any  time, 
by  unanimous  consent,  or  however  it 
must  be  done,  there  is  a  desire  to  with- 
draw that,  motion  in  order  to  have  the 
Senate  move  on  to  very  important  busi- 
ness, there  will  certainly  be  no  resistance 
from  any  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  we  have  had  the  finger 
pointed  at  us  because  committees  have 
not  been  permitted  to  meet  after  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session.  On  every  occasion,  we 
have  suggested  that  the  Senate  convene 
at  12  o'clock  rather  than  at  10  o'clock, 
so  as  to  afford  the  committees  an  oppor- 
timity  to  sit  in  the  morning  and  to  swear 
witnesses.  It  is  not  our  desire  that  the 
Senate  shall  meet  at  10  o'clock,  a  time 
which  does  not  give  committees  much 
opEKjrtunity  to  meet  in  the  morning,  al- 
though I  understand  some  committees 
are  meeting  at  9  o'clock  and  are  trans- 
acting a  considerable  amount  of  business. 

Much  has  been  heard  to  the  effect 
that  30  Senators  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  bill:  that  only  2  or 
3  Senators  on  the  committees  have  been 
opposed  to  the  bill;  and  that  only  2 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
wrote  minority  views.    I  think  it  is  fair 


to  say  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Sentjte 
today  the  present  thinking  is  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Senate  f avor$l  a 
measure  something  like  the  one  whKh 
is  before  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  know  of  many  occasions  jin 
history  when  a  little  further  thinklt»g 
has  changed  the  minds  of  many  persot^s. 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Reprie- 
sentatlves,  as  I  think  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  also  was.  at  a  time  when 
a  bill  to  enlist  workers  on  the  railroads 
into  the  Army  passed  with  only  four  br 
five  dissenting  votes.  The  bill  came  to 
the  Senate,  where  It  could  not  even  pe- 
ceive  consideration  because  everyone  hftd 
changed  his  mind  about  the  bill. 

There  was  an  occasion  in  the  Senate 
when  every  Member,  except  one.  voted 
one  way  on  a  proposal  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Yet  in  tfie 
next  day  or  two  an  amendment  substt^- 
tially  reversing  the  action  of  the  Senftte 
was  adopted  overwhelmingly,  by  alnnOst 
unanimous  support. 

At  one  time  there  was  overwhelml^ig 
support  for  giving  away  the  Natioji's 
rights  with  respect  to  atomic  energy;  a 
vast  treasury  belonging  to  the  Goveijn- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  The  qu^.s- 
tion  was  debated  at  substantial  length, 
and  there  was  a  reversal  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  Sentjte. 

We  are  aware  that  during  the  last  fjew 
months  there  ha*  been  a  great  public 
relations  campaign  In  support  of  tjhe 
immediate  passage  of  the  bill.  All  tjhe 
stops  of  public  relations  have  been  pulled. 
Persuasive  lobbying  has  occurred  in 
many  places.  The  real  reason  why  so 
much  pressure  is  being  applied  for  tthe 
passage  of  the  bill  now  on  the  part  of 
some  persons  and  some  interests  involved 
is  that  they  feel — in  fact,  I  think  mii|ny 
of  them  know — that  when  the  American 
people  have  had  time  to  think  over  tfiis 
proposal,  they  will  take  a  different  look 
at  it;  they  will  not  be  pleased,  as  they 
never  have  been  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion with  great,  manmioth  giveaways  of 
the  public  domain,  which  is  the  treasiare 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  particu- 
larly the  situation  in  this  instance. 

There  is  every  reason  in  the  world  «|hy 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  should  be 
delayed.  There  is  no  urgency  about  the 
establishment  of  a  corporation.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  are  unknoiwn 
about  the  future,  in  connection  \ijith 
space  satellites,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  think  over  the  ques- 
tion and  have  it  discussed  this  fall  in 
the  election  campaigns.  The  people 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
record  and  reason  the  problem  out  for 
themselves.  They  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  question,  so  tnat 
there  can  be  a  crystallization  of  an  in- 
formed public  opinion. 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  at  this  time  is  that  A.T. 
&  T.  and  other  interests  which  want  to 
have  this  very  valuable  asset  of  the 
United  States  for  nothing — and  I  em- 
phasize "nothing" — want  to  freeze  the 
monopoly  now.  They  want  to  have  the 
U.S.  Government  committed  and  the 
President  committed,  by  law,  to  mak- 
ing their  monopoly  the  only  one  in  tjliis 
field.  They  want  to  have  the  U.S.  dov- 
emment  committed,  by  law,  to  payting 


the  same  rate  that  all  commercial  users 
would  pay.  Indeed,  that  would  be  the 
case,  even  though,  as  Mr.  Murrow  said, 
it  seems  that  the  USIA  should  receive  a 
small  reduction  to  compensate  in  some 
degree  lor  the  investment  which  the 
American  taxpayers  have  made  in  the 
communications  space  satellite. 

Witness  after  witness  has  testified 
that  the  proposed  conwration  would 
have  nothing  to  do  except  to  sit  on  its 
hands  for  a  year  or  two.  Hsre  is  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Barr,  of  Western  Union,  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  page  454: 

Senator  Ketauver.  Suppo6e  you  had  a 
corporation  that  owned  200  mlHlon  right 
now.    What  would  it  do  with  the  money? 

Mr.  Barr.  Well,  for  an  appreciable  period 
of  time.  It  would  sit  on  lt«  hands. 

At  page  123  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon  1  asked  Dr.  Elmer 
W.  Engstrom,  president  of  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America: 

Do  you  believe  that  If  we  do  not  set  up 
this  corporation  in  the  Immediate  future. 
that  would  put  us  behind  In  the  schedule 
to  be  first  In  this  area  of  space  communica- 
tion ? 

Dr   Engstrom.  Not  necessarily  so     I  think 
that  If  the  programs  which  arc  scheduled , 
by  NASA  and  by  others  are  prosecuted  to  the 
best  ability  of  everyine  concerned,  we  need 
not    necessarily   lose  because  of   this. 

Dr.  Welsh,  of  the  Space  and  Aeronau- 
tics Advisory  Committee,  Mr.  Webb,  and 
all  the  others  testified  that  insofar  as 
research  and  development  are  concerned, 
we  are  going  ahead  as  fast  as  we  possibly 
can,  and  that  regardless  of  whether  the 
bill  is  passed  now.  there  would  be  no  de- 
lay in  connection  with  the  things  the 
Government  is  doing. 

Another  reason  for  having  such  delay 
and  another  reason  why  it  is  not  neces- 
sary- at  this  time  to  create  such  a  monop- 
olistic private  corporation,  thus  con- 
travening the  antitrust  laws  for  the 
special  benefit  of  AT.  &  T.  and  others, 
is  that  at  this  time  the  securities  of  such 
a  corporation  could  not  even  be  issued, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commi.s.5ion,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  now  known  what  kind  of  system — 
whether  a  high-orbit  system,  a  low-orbit 
.system,  or  what  other  kind  of  system — 
would  be  evolved;  and  until  that  is 
known,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  ground  stations,  and 
thus  it  would  be  impossible  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  stock. 

Furthermore,  would  it  be  wise  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  way  proposed,  in  connection 
with  a  system  which  ultimately  would 
not  be  found  to  be  a  good  one?  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have 
the  lead  in  this  field,  we  shall  have  to  use 
a  high-altitude  system  such  as  the  one 
the  Hughes  Co.  has  almost  finished  de- 
veloping and  at  the  present  time  is  in  the 
process  of  putting  into  orbit.  Would  it  be 
wise  for  us  to  conmiit  ourselves  to  the 
use  of  a  low-altitude,  inadequate  system, 
and  thus  let  the  Soviet  Union  or  some 
other  country  get  the  jump  on  us  in  using 
the  other  one? 
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The  ree<»tl  shows  clearly  that  by 
means  of  this  bill  the  Oovemment  would 
absolutely  tie  its  hands  insofar  as  de- 
termining the  kind  of  system  which 
would  be  used.  That  decision  would  be 
made,  instead,  by  the  private  corpora- 
tion. Could  we  expect  the  A.T.  Ii  T. — 
committed,  as  it  Is.  psychologically  to 
ground  stations  tied  to  a  low-orbit  sys- 
tem— to  change  to  a  sjrstem  which  would 
make  Its  equipment  obsolete?  Of  course 
not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  construction 
put  upon  this  matter  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  A.T.  k  T.  will  be  found  beginning  at 
page  203  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  committee.  A  witness  for  the 
A.T.  ti  T.  submitted  answers  to  questions 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YakboroitcrI.  Mr.  Dingman  got 
the  A.T.  Ji  T.  to  answer  them;  and  this  is 
their  answer: 

Taken  alone,  however,  this  Ungua«e  would 
not  aeem  to  empower  the  FCC  to  compel  the 
abandonment  of  an  operational  system  ap- 
proved by  It  and  the  •ubstltutlon  therefor  of 
another  syitem. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  were  to 
t>e  passed  and  enacted  now,  our  Oovem- 
ment would  be  tying  its  hands  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  would  be  leaving  us 
subject  to  the  decision  and  the  domina- 
tion of  a  private  corporation  which  al- 
ready has  substantial  investments  in  a 
system  which.  2  years  from  now,  might 
Just  be  Junk. 

Mr.  President,  another  important  point 
which  should  be  considered  in  coimection 
with  this  ipiatter  — it  was  referred  to  this 
morning  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon — 
Ls  that  all  operations  by  international 
bodies  in  coimection  with  space  com- 
munications satellites  and  objects  in 
orbit  in  the  sky  are  subject  to  a  require- 
ment to  the  effect  that  they  must  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  sovereign. 
No  private  monopoly  has  rights  around 
the  globe  in  connection  with  such  opera- 
tions: only  a  sovereign  has  such  rights. 
We  know  that  any  space  communica- 
tions satellite  would  eventually  be  sub- 
ject to  being  mterfered  with  and  made 
useless  by  some  power  which  might  desire 
to  destroy  It.  However,  if  something  be- 
longing to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  involved,  it  could  not  be 
destroyed  without  insulting  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  something  belonging  to  a 
private  corporation  were  Jammed  or 
destroyed,  there  is  no  body  of  Interna- 
tional law  or  space  communications  law 
which  would  prevent  that  from  being 
done  or  which  would  give  om*  Govern- 
ment a  right  to  do  anything  about  it, 
except  perhaps  to  complam — as  our  Gov- 
ernment did  when,  some  time  ago,  Brazil 
expropriated  some  property  of  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

So.  Mr.  President,  at  least  the  satel- 
lite Itself  and  the  assignment  of  fre- 
quencies and  the  leasing  of  the  channels 
will  have  to  be  controlled  by  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States,  if  we  are 
to  get  along  in  space  at  all  and  if  we 
are  to  have  any  system  there. 

It  is  said  that  the  Government  could 
not  do  this,  because  a  grttX  deal  of  man- 
power would  be  required.  However,  re- 
gardless of  whether  a  Government  cor- 


poration were  in  control  or  whether  a 
small  Government  commission  were  In 
control  or  whether  a  space  communica-\ 
tions  commission  were  In  control  or 
whether  such  control  were  had  by  a  cor- 
poration dominated  by  the  Government, 
but  with  private-Interest  ownership  of 
some  of  the  stock  or  some  of  the  bonds, 
the  satellite  itself  would  have  to  be  vm- 
der  the  control  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  first  place,  the  satellite  could  not 
be  put  into  orbit  imless  the  United 
States  put  it  there.  In  the  second  place, 
a  private  corporation  would  have  no 
rights  In  international  law. 

In  that  connection,  let  us  remember 
that  there  Is  a  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  satellites  and  ob- 
jects in  space  must  be  the  property  of 
a  sovereign.  In  that  connection,  we  do 
not  find  any  United  Nations  expression 
authorizing  the  use  of  outer  space  by 
a  private  corporation.  At  least  until  that 
matter  is  settled,  we  had  better  stop, 
look,  and  "go  easy." 

I  would  envision  that  through  a  Gov- 
ernment commission  a  loan  could  be 
made  and  a  contract  could  be  let  for  the 
ground  stations,  and  they  could  be  made 
available  to  all  carriers  who  might  wish 
to  use  them.  In  that  way  we  would  also 
get  back  something  for  the  big  invest- 
ment we  have  made. 

Another  reason  for  the  demand  that 
this  bill  be  passed  at  once  is  that  it 
amounts  to  a  complete  giveaway  of  a 
very  important  asset  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  namely,  the  re- 
search work  the  Government  has  done 
in  space  commtmications.  That  work 
has  been  paid  for  by  the  American 
people,  and  their  investment  in  it 
amounts  to  $500  million.  It  Is  true  that 
the  A.T.  It  T.  has  planned  eventually 
to  Invest  $50  million  in  experimenta- 
tion: and  I  am  glad  that  is  the  case, 
for  the  A.T.  &  T.  people  are  fine  people, 
and  the  A.T.  L  T.  has  a  great  laboratory. 
Of  course,  the  AT.  It  T.  will  get  back 
$24  million,  because  its  taxes  will  be  re- 
duced by  $24  million.  And  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  people  In- 
form me  that  every  other  cent  of  that 
$50  million  will  be  charged  to  the  do- 
mestic telephone  users  of  the  A.T.  It  T. 
lines,  and  that  the  stockholders  of  the 
corporations  will  not  be  out  one  penny. 

However,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  said — 
and  this  is  the  only  answer  I  have  heard 
to  the  charge  of  a  giveaway — that  the 
corporation  will  pay  a  52-percent  tax. 
That  is  true.  That  was  stated  by  Mr, 
Katzenbach,  In  the  office  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  He  said  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  a  giveaway.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  asked.  "Is  something  going 
to  be  paid  back  to  the  Government  or 
to  the  taxpayers,  as  such?" 

His  answer  was,  "No;  not  a  dime." 

But  It  was  suggested — as  has  been 
pointed  out  here — that  of  course  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  52-percent  mcome 
tax,  and  their  tax  would  be  in  that  high 
bracket.  That  is  quite  true;  but  let  us 
consider  that  point  for  a  moment.  If 
we  were  to  give  the  Panama  Canal  to 
a  private  corporation — and,  of  course, 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
a  private  corporation  would  not  Involve 
as  many  international  relations  or  as 
much  international  law  as  would  a  com- 


mimications  satellite  system— on  the 
condition  that  the  corporation  would 
install  new  motors  or  would  do  some 
research  work,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
of  course  such  an  operation  in  the  hands 
of  a  private  corporation  would  im- 
mediately be  tremendously  sticcessful. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  in  the  52- 
percent  tax  bracket  immediately,  and 
the  Government  would  get  52  ipcretoX 
taxes  back.  But  does  that  make  it  right? 
Is  that  in  keeping  with  our  philosophy? 

We  have  great  national  forests.  There 
have  been  efforts  to  give  away  some  of 
the  timber  rights  and  mineral  rights  in 
those  national  forests.  We  can  give  any 
corporation  that  may  be  created  a 
monopoly,  providing  in  a  bill  the  right 
of  only  that  company  to  cut  trees  in 
national  forests  or  exploit  mineral 
rights.  No  doubt  that  private  corpora- 
tion would  be  very  successful,  and  would 
very  soon  be  in  the  52-perce6t  tax 
bracket,  and  would  return  some  taxes 
to  the  umted  States.  But  does  that 
make  it  right? 

We  remember  the  giveaway  of  oil  in 
the  Teapot  I>ome  scandal,  the  scandal 
that  the  price  was  inadeqtiate.  m  the 
early  1920's.  Undoubtedly,  recipients 
got  a  good  business  enterprise,  on  which 
they  paid  very  high  taxes.  But  does 
that  make  it  right?  Does  it  make  any 
less  of  a  violation  of  national  iwUcy? 

No,  Mr.  President;  by  whatever  means 
we  digress,  whatever  we  want  to  call  it, 
whatever  test  we  apply  to  it.  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  spent  the 
money  that  has  made  this  development 
possible.  It  is  a  great  asset.  It  will  be 
tremendously  valuable.  If  nobody  used 
it  except  the  Government,  it  would 
operate  in  the  black,  because  even  if 
Ed  Murrow  were  the  only  user,  the  bill 
would  be  over  $900  million.  That  is 
what  he  would  have  to  pay  the  monopoly. 

There  is  no  question  that  It  would  be 
successful.  It  has  been  developed  by 
the  Government,  and.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  not  be  one  penny  in  payment 
for  it.  not  even  a  reduction  in  taxes,  not 
even  an  allowance  that  Ed  Murrow  may 
use  it  to  get  to  the  underdeveloped 
coimtries  of  the  world  the  message  of 
democracy  in  the  United  States.  The 
rates  are  frozen  against  him,  and  he 
says  he  cannot  use  that  facility. 

If  we  are  to  get  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  A.T.  ft  T.  Is  not  going  to  go 
there.  They  are  not  going  to  go  any- 
where where  it  is  not  profltiUile.  They 
carmot  be  blamed  for  that,  tf  they  can 
get  away  with  It.  They  are  not  going 
to  go  anywhere  in  Africa  or  Asia  where 
it  is  not  profitable  to  establish  grouiul 
stations.  One  of  the  other  communica- 
tions companies,  I.T.  &  T.,  testified  that 
they  would  have  to  have  a  subsidy  from 
the  <3overnment  if  the  corporation  were 
to  go  Into  those  nations  if  that  faciUty 
was  to  be  used. 

What  are  we  doing  here?  Can  we 
not  at  least  ask  for  25  percent  of  the 
net  return,  of  the  net  profits,  for  the 
Govenunent  of  the  United  States?  Can 
we  not  at  least  say  Mr.  Murrow  and 
the  Government  are  going  to  have  a  re- 
duced rate?  Can  we  not  in  some  way 
protect  the  interest  of  the  Government 
and   the   taxpayer?    Are   we   going   to 
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throw  away  the  greatest  possibility  we 
have  for  better  relations  in  foreign  lands 
that  has  come  in  a  hundred  years?  Are 
we  going  to  give  away  a  tremendous 
national  asset  at  a  time  when  we  have 
to  raise  our  debt  limit  every  year,  with- 
out even  asking  for  a  2S-percent  return 
or  discount,  without  even  exploring  how 
we  can  get  something  back? 

There  may  be  a  majority  for  this  bill 
now,  but  pretty  soon  there  is  going  to  be 
a  change.  History  has  condemned  those 
who  have  pushed  giveaways  in  this 
country,  and  they  will  do  so  again.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  change  is  already  coming. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  have  been  listening 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  been  saying  this  afternoon,  and 
I  am  particularly  intrigued  with  his  ref- 
erences to  the  satellite  system  as  being 
part  of  the  public  domain.  That  Is  a 
view  I  have  held  for  some  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  the  Senator 
has.    He  has  held  the  right  view,  too. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  ask  the  Senator,  Is 
there  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  satellite  system  as  a  great  future 
public  domain  and  our  forests  and  pub- 
lic lands? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  this  respect:  If  we  give  away 
the  public  domain  and  the  lands,  we  are 
only  giving  away  something  of  great 
value:  but  if  we  give  away  this  satellite 
system,  we  are  not  only  giving  away 
something  of  great  value,  but  we  are 
precluding  the  use  of  it  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  an  instrument  of  foreign  re- 
lations in  which  there  are  tremendous 
possibilities.  So  the  evil  is  compounded 
five  times. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  was  Interested  also 
in  the  Senator's  remark  of  "Why  the 
urgency?"  If  we  go  back  to  1803,  when 
this  country  purchased  that  vast  land 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  known  as 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  does  the  Sen- 
ator suppose  the  people  of  this  country 
knew  the  extent  of  the  wealth  of  that 
great  region  when  this  country  bought 

it?       

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  did  not  know. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  com- 
plained about  the  money  that  had  been 
wasted. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
knew  the  bargain  we  had  received  when 
we  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia?  Does 
the  Senator  think  they  knew  of  the  vast 
resources  that  were  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question,  may  I  say  that  pur- 
chase took  place.  I  believe,  in  1867,  and 
was  negotiated  by  Secretary  Seward,  who 
was  chastised  and  condemned  and  ridi- 
culed for  having  spent  so  much  money — 
$7  million,  I  believe — for  the  great  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska.  It  was  called  Seward's 
Folly,  if  I  remember  my  history. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Does  the  Senator 
think  we  can  know  ansrthing  more  about 
the  possibilities  of  this  great  resource  in 
space  than  our  forefathers  knew  about 


that  area  in  the  early  days  of  our  hi|s- 
tory? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator's  quip- 
tion  Is  very  pertinent.  I  will  say.  in  tje- 
sponse  to  his  question,  we  do  not  know 
anything  near  as  much  about  it.  Ohe 
reason  why  they  are  trying  to  push  this 
monlDpoly  giveaway  bill  now  Is  that  the 
people  do  not  know.  They  think  tbint 
unless  they  can  get  by  with  It  now,  th|cy 
will  never  get  it,  and  they  arc  probably 
right. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  wonder  If  the  StU- 
ator  knows  that  the  debates  at  Uic  tlftie 
of  the  Continental  Congress  rovolv^'d 
around  whether  or  not  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment should  own  and  control  Uio 
public  lands  of  this  country,  that  lhi)re 
was  considerable  argument  attainst  it. 
and  that  they  finally  resolved  the  ques- 
tion In  favor  of  Central  Governrnijnt 
ownership.  Is  the  position  we  are  in  to- 
day about  the  same  position  our  fote- 
fathers  were  in  at  the  time  of  the  Coo|ti- 
nental  Congress? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  o<>r- 
rect.  That  is  exactly  the  position  we 
arc  in  today.  I  do  not  know  what  i^ur 
posterity  would  have  said  of  those  in  ho 
took  the  side  of  maintaininR  in  the  ptf  b- 
lic  domain  the  great  public  lands  and 
forests  if  they  had  not  made  that  fl^ht 
against  commercial  interests  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  hold  to  the  v(ew 
that  government  ownership  and  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  satellite  does  \\qX. 
necessarily  imply  government  operation. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  |?x- 
actly  correct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  not  be  <»d- 
verse  to  having  a  private  enterprise. 
A.T.  L  T.  or  anyone  else,  operate  a  sy.stiem 
like  this  under  a  lease,  contract,  or  li- 
cense, but  I  would  insist  that  the  Opv- 
ernment  maintain  its  string  on  owoier- 
shtp  and  control. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  has 
taken  an  eminently  correct  viewpoint 
about  it. 

I  have  a  proposal,  of  which  several 
Senators  are  cosponsors.  which  would 
set  up  a  TVA-type  corporation,  a 
Government -owned  corporation,  njith 
bonds  to  be  sold.  They  would  be  reve- 
nue bonds  entirely,  so  that  it  would  not 
cost  the  Government  anything.  If  there 
is  opposition  to  that  proposal.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  a  com- 
mission, with  some  arrangement  for 
leasing  and  contracting  out  to  private 
interests  the  ground  stations  and  otjher 
facilities,  so  that  there  would  be  only  a 
very  few  policymaking  people  in  ;the 
commission.  The  technicians  would  not 
have  to  be  employed  by  the  Government. 
That  would  be  along  the  line  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  suggested. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Government 
must  have  the  final  say-so  on  many 
of  these  things,  and  cannot  affora  to 
give  up  that  right. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  colleague  for  his  most  pertinent 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any  dQubt 
that  this  is  the  big  "push"  now.  Tel* tar 
is  up.  Telstar  is  successful.  I  am  glad 
it  is.     It  is   adding  to  our  knowledge 


about  communications  satellites.  The 
big  "push"  Is  on.  The  big  lobby  is  going. 
The  big  propaganda  machines  are  work- 
ing. Even  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress are  saying.  "It  has  to  be  done  now." 
In  the  House  committee  report,  on 
pane  8.  uiider  the  title  "Why  Legislation 
Now?"  is  the  statement: 

Ttie  nniiwer  to  tills  questlun  la  very  c)c»r 
I(  a  iinttonul  poltry  uf  prlvnt*  owner»)tip 
unci  upt>r.un>n  of  liic  US  portion  of  th»  In- 
tomaUoniil  syntrn»  Is  to  be  ivMur*<l.  Ui«  In- 
Nlrviiufutalitv  ilirrrtor  munt  b«  eatubUahed 
now 

Mr,  President,  this  could  I'ie  the  most 
tramc  move  ever  made,  or  made  in  a 
luni:,  lonK  time,  if  we  should  pass  tlic 
bill  now.  If  we  should  yield  to  the 
pressure,  if  we  should  back  away  from 
the  .scorn  cast  upon  those  of  us  who  op- 
pose the  bill,  if  we  should  become  weak 
kiutd,  foiTot  our  public  trust,  pass  the 
bill  now.  tlie  American  people  would 
be  miuhty  sorry  for  years  to  come.  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it  in  the  world, 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  it. 

So  far  a.s  I  am  concerned,  we  should 
continue  the  cHort  to  get  oui"  messaKe 
about  this  bill  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  Telstar  is  a  success. 
I  remrmbcr  in  the  latter  days  of  the  ad- 
mini.tt ration  of  President  Eisenhower 
the  Government  had  a  very  successful 
communication.s  .'^atellile  in  orbit.  It  did 
not  do  all  of  the  things  which  Telstar 
dors  It  was  called  the  Courier,  as  I  re- 
call. It  taped  mes.<;anes  sent  to  It  and 
then  sent  them  back. 

I  remember  that  "Happy  Birthday"  or 
'Happy  New  Year"  was  bounced  off  the 
moon 

The  Government  itself — the  Army. 
until  the  Air  Force  took  It  over  under 
rather  unusual  circumstances — has  the 
great  Advent  program.  Most  of  that  Is 
being  done  by  the  Air  Force  now.  I  shall 
discu.ss  why  one  of  these  days.  We  shall 
have  the  Advent,  which  is  a  high-orbit 
satellite,  ready  for  orbiting  soon. 

The  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  representa- 
tives came  before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  They  have 
done  research  on.  have  developed,  and 
have  about  ready  an  experimental 
model.  I  think  they  call  it  the  Mark  I. 
With  present  rockets,  the  same  ones  that 
put  the  Telstar  into  orbit,  this  model 
could  be  put  into  orbit  at  23.000  miles. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  put  Into  orbit  at 
a  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  earth  moves  around.  Being  that 
far  out.  of  course  the  rate  would  be  very 
fast. 

That  satellite  would  be  stationary.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  have  ground 
stations  which  could  move  back  and 
forth  to  catch  the  .«yitellite.  Three  such 
satellites  could  cover  the  entire  globe. 
One  could  cover  72  percent  of  all  the 
telephones  and  television  facilities  in  the 
world. 

This  is  the  system  we  shall  eventually 
have.  Why  not  wait  until  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  can  be  done? 
We  will  know  by  the  first  of  next  year 
what  the  developments  have  been.  We 
will  not  then  be  freezing  ourselves  into 
something  which  might  be  junk  2  or  3 
years  from  now.  It  might  not  be  work- 
able at  all. 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleldT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  dlatingulahed  and  good 
friend  from  North  Dakota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Apropos  of  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  has  made.  I  hold  In  my 
hand  a  clipping  from  the  July  11  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  This  is  a 
story  written  by  Jerry  E.  Bishop.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Big  Problems  Remain 
for  Working  System  of  Space  Com- 
munications." 

In  the  article  there  is  a  quote  by  Jean 
H.  Felker,  assistant  chief  engineer  for 
the  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Co.: 

Alao  to  b*  FMolvvd  la  th«  quMtlon  of  which 
of  wmfnX  typM  of  aAtoUlt*  ayataina  off«n 
maximum  elBctency  and  •oonomy. 

"It  wlU  b«  at  Icaat  2  yaara  bafor*  aclan- 
tlaU.  tnglnacrs,  and  otbar  tkehnloal  pcopl* 
will  b*  abla  to  alt  down  and  addraaa  them- 
aelvea  Intalllgantly  to  auch  queatlona."  aaya 
Jean  H.  Palkar.  aaalatant  chlaf  anglnaer  for 
American  Talfphone  4  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  very  per- 
tinent. Mr.  Bishop  Is  a  great  science 
writer.  The  article  ought  to  be  read  and 
understood. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  Is  a  rule 
against  asking  unanimous  consent  to  put 
something  in  the  Appendix  of  the  dally 
RicoRo  durlM  debate,  but  if  there  la  no 
such  rule 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  can  put  it  in  the 
RccoRs  later,  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  will  do 
so  later. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  article  seems  to 
support  the  Senator,  on  the  theory  that 
we  do  not  know  the  type  of  system  which 
will  be  used  eventually.  This  gentle- 
man, the  assistant  chief  engineer  for  A.T. 
k  T.,  says  it  will  be  2  years  before  we  find 
out. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  right.  Even 
AT.  ft  T.  admits  it  will  be  2  or  2^  years 
before  we  can  get  the  experimentation 
done.    It  will  be  2  or  3  or  4  years. 

That  makes  it  very  obvious  what  the 
rush  is  all  about.  It  makes  it  very  obvi- 
ous why  some  people  want  to  give  this 
proposal  precedence  over  really  impor- 
tant legislation. 

The  only  thing  the  present  proposal 
would  do  would  be  to  give  these  corpora- 
tions a  monopoly  position  and  exempt 
them  from  the  antitrust  laws.  The  only 
thing  it  would  do  is  to  freeze  this  pro- 
gram in  their  hands  and  give  them  an 
opportimity  to  get  together  and  to  talk 
together,  which  otherwise  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  frcun  North 
Dakota  that  if  a  corporation  were 
formed  now,  without  knowledge  of  what 
kind  of  system  wf  shall  eventually  use. 
there  would  be  no  way  of  telling  how 
much  money  would  be  required.  It  might 
be  $10.  $100.  or  $200  million.  One  sys- 
tem would  cost  more  than  the  other. 
The  ground  stations  for  the  low -orbit 
system  are  two,  three,  or  four  times  as 
expensive  as  those  for  the  high-orbit 
system. 

The  FCC  would  not  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  base,  because  it  would  not 
know  how  much  money  would  be  spent 
or  on  what  grounds  to  base  the  rate. 


The  SEC  requires  a  statement  about 
what  the  money  Is  to  be  used  for,  and  a 
lot  of  details.  U  would  not  be  possible 
to  comply  with  tne  SBC  regulations. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  If  the  type  of  system 
to  be  used  and  the  questions  surround- 
ing It  have  not  been  resolved,  what  la  the 
hurry? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  should  not  be 
any  hurry.  There  is  every  reason  to  try 
to  explore  some  of  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions before  the  bill  Is  peiied. 

I  shall  soon  explain  even  a  blffger  rea- 
son. There  are  reasons  to  explore  the 
question  about  how  we  can  get  some  of 
the  money  back.  A.T.  ft  T.  and  the  other 
corporations  have  not  even  been  asked 
to  put  up  anything.  They  might  be 
willing  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know.  They 
ought  to  be  willing  to  do  so.  They  are 
getting  a  bonanza.  They  have  not  even 
been  asked.  There  has  been  no  explana- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  willing  to 
give  the  Oovemment  and  the  taxp^s^rs 
25  percent  of  the  net  profits.  There  has 
been  no  effort  to  protect  the  people  and 
to  get  something  back  for  the  stockhold- 
ers. Nobody  has  even  asked  for  a  re- 
duced rate,  except  Mr.  Edward  Murrow, 
and  he  was  cut  off  pretty  quickly.  The 
rate  was  froaen.  so  that  he  never  will  be 
able  to  get  a  reduced  rate  for  the  Qo?- 
emment. 

There  Is  every  reason  for  delay  on  the 
bill.  There  is  no  urgency.  Develop- 
ment of  a  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem will  not  be  harmed.  All  the  talk  to 
the  effect  that,  "We  must  pass  the  bUl 
now  or  the  Russians  will  get  ahead  of 
us,"  is  pure  hogwash,  in  my  opinion. 
The  best  way  to  assure  that  the  Russians 
will  get  ahead  is  to  freeze  ourselves  to  a 
system  that  will  not  be  the  ultimate  one 
used  by  giving  it  to  a  group  of  corpora- 
tions that  already  have  cables  and  facili- 
ties which  they  want  to  protect.  Those 
corporations  will  not  be  interested  In 
destroying  the  values  they  already  have. 
We  would  give  the  facility  to  a  group  of 
corporations  that  have  no  Interest 
whatsoever  in  going  into  Africa,  South 
America,  or  Asia. 

The  best  way  in  the  world  to  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  best 
system  which  will  be  available  for  maxi- 
mum use.  and  the  best  way  I  know  of  to 
give  the  Russians  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  themselves  all  over 
the  world  with  their  system  when  it 
comes  is  to  pass  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Then  the  Senator 
does  not  see  any  possible  delay,  hin- 
drance, or  damage  to  our  position  in  the 
world  if  we  do  not  pass  the  bill  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator.  I  can  see  no 
harm.  On  the  other  hand.  I  can  see  the 
possibility  of  a  great  deal  of  good.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics conducted  very  fine  hearings, 
and  rendered  a  very  good  report,  which  is 
Calendar  No.  547,  House  Report  No.  1279. 
In  that  report  there  is  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  entire  problem.  Some- 
how the  committee  yielded  Jurisdiction 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  the  Science  Committee  had  no  final 


voice  in  the  matter.  That  oommittoe 
reoognlied.  and  so  stated  in  Its  report, 
that  the  question  of  what  kliul  of  system 
is  to  be  used  must  be  kept  flexible.  I 
shall  read  point  4  at  page  28: 

Ttk»  oommittM  advtsM  the  •noottragainsnt 
of  privats  satsfprlss  to  partlolpals  la  this 
d«v«lopm«nt  to  tha  limit  ot  Its  raaouross. 
talant,  and  eapaolty.  Bo««v«r.  It  la  alao 
the  view  or  the  eommlttee  that  beeauae  of 
the  many  algnlftoant  queatloas  of  pubUo 
policy  raised  aad  the  abasnoa  of  prsesdeat 
on  whloh  to  rsly,  tbt  Oovsramsat  must  rs- 
tain  maximum  fltslbUlty  rsfartflaff  the  osa- 
tral  quaatloa  of  owaarahip  aad  oparatloa  of 
the  ayatem.  No  final  deolalon  ahould  ba 
made  during  the  early  atagea  of  tha  daval- 
opment  whloh  ap^^t  prejudloe  tha  pubUe 
lutarsat  or  UA.  l^lr&sUonal  ralstlons. 

That  is  the  sound  advice  of  a  com- 
mittee. But  It  is  now  proposed  that  we 
go  contrary  to  that  advice— diametri- 
cally opposite  to  It — and  not  retain  any 
flexibility.  It  is  urged  that  we  reach  a 
final  decision  in  the  early  stages  that 
would  prejudice  the  public  mterest  of 
the  United  SUtes.  That  is  what  Is  be- 
ing proposed.  The  Science  Committee 
of  the  House  pr(H)06ed  exactly  the  oppo- 
site course. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  read  from 
the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Senate,  m  that 
connecUon.  I  point  out  that  the  hearings 
were  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoHQl.  In  the  thorough  hearings 
witnesses  were  Interrogated  carefully 
and  intelligently  both  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  TMr.  Loiro]  and  Bm 
Gordon,  his  counsel. 

They  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Nation 
for  conducting  the  hearings.  But  un- 
fortunately they  did  not  receive  much 
public  attention.  It  is  difflcult  to  have 
information  on  the  subject  sent  out  over 
the  wires  of  the  wire  services  for  some 
reason  or  other.  Anjrway,  Dr.  Trotter, 
president  of  General  Teleph<me  and  an 
outstanding  and  eminent  man,  testified 
at  page  167  as  follows: 

Dr.  Taoma.  A  random  orbit  ayatem  could 
discredit  ua  before  the  world  aa  a  leader  In 
apace  communlcatlona  U  Ruaala  eatabliahas 
a  atationary  aateUlte  ayatem. 

I  wish  to  read  that  statement  again 
because  I  think  we  should  consider  it 
carefully.  I  hope  the  public  will  get  this 
point.  The  head  of  one  of  the  great 
companies  of  our  Nation,  an  eminent 
scientist,  states  that  a  low-orbit  system 
would  discredit  us  before  the  world  if  the 
Russians  were  to  establish  a  stationary 
satellite  system. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  are 
inviting. 

Dr.  Trotter  further  stated: 

U  the  United  States  went  ahead  with  a 
low-random  orbit  system  It  would  be  poa- 
aible  for  Ruaala  to  hold  back  untU  we  were 
deeply  committed  to  thla  ayatem  and  had 
launched  perbape  two-thirds  of  the  aatellltea 
and  then  with  three  aatelUtea  the  Rxualana 
could  estabUjBh  a  truly  worldwide  ayatem  be- 
fore our  limited  system  waa  even  in  ogmn^- 
tlon. 

Those  are  words  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  hear.  If  the  United 
States  becomes  committed  to  a  low-orbit 
syst^n.  such  as  Telstar — aixl  we  could 
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not  change  the  syston  if  the  bill  were 
enacted  inta  law—the  President  of  the 
united  States  ami  the  FCC  would  have 
no  power  to  make  a  change.  The  deci- 
sion would  be  op  to  the  corporation,  and 
the  corporation  would  be  committed  to 
tlie  low-orbit  system,  because  their 
money  would  be  invested  in  it.  The  Rus- 
sians could  hold  back  until  we  had  com- 
mitted ourselves,  and  they  would  be 
ahead  of  us  again. 

I  point  out  again  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Trotter  at  page  167  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  Senate. 

A  short  while  ago  I  started  to  make 
the  point  that  public  opinion  is  catching 
on  now.  Letters  and  telegrams  are  com- 
ing to  us  from  deeply  worried  people 
who  are  opposing  the  bill.  They  come 
from  small  businesses,  the  owners  of 
which  know  that  they  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  enterprise 
because  they  are  not  attaches  furnish- 
ing hardware  to  some  of  tlie  big  com- 
panies involved.  We  have  received  com- 
munications from  telephone  associations 
and  labor  unions.  However,  the  CWA 
seems  to  be  technically  going  along  with 
the  A.T.  It  Tjt  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
union  is  tne  only  union  in  the  United 
States  that  has  taken  that  position.  I 
think  its  members  may  have  their  fingers 
crossed. 

I  read  a  telegram  recently  received: 

Washiwgton,  d.C, 
July  30,  1962. 
Senator  Estks  KxrAirvm, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

As  national  representative  for  telephone 
cooperatives  we  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  opposition  to  the  space  satellite  blU. 
This  legislation  would  create  another  huge 
communications  njonopoly  to  the  detriment 
of  hundreds  of  independent  telephone  sys- 
tems. 

James  L.  Bass, 
President.  National  Telephone 

Cooperative  Association. 

Mr.  Reuther  of  the  UAW  and  Mr. 
Carey  have  also  expressed  the  utmost 
concern  at  the  attempt  to  give  away  to 
a  private  concern  a  major  technological 
breakthrough  which  has  been  paid  for 
by  the  American  people.     They  say: 

The  American  pjecple  have  paid  for  this 
great  new  development  which  gives  so  much 
promise  of  Unking  together  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  people  should,  therefore, 
retain  ownership  and  control  so  that  the 
space  satellite  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  aspire  to  peace  and  freedom  and  to 
cultural  and  material  progress. 

Needed  is  a  satellite  system  which  will 
produce  the  best  results  for  the  whole  wor'd. 
Communications  experts  have  stated  that 
this  will  require  a  high-orbit  system.  If  the 
new  development  Is  turned  over  to  a  private 
monopoly  or  is  dominated  by  that  monopoly 
through  so-called  Joint  ownership  with  other 
firms  and  private  shareholders,  we  will  have 
a  low-orbit  system  since  contemplated  pri- 
vate Investment  wUl  permit  no  more. 

Government  ownership  alone  can  now  pro- 
vide the  resources  and  know-how  essential 
to  maximum  pyerformance.  Such  a  system 
will  not  be  subject  to  toll  charges  Imposed 
by  •  private  monopoly.  Further,  Govern- 
ment aid  la  essential  If  a  satelUte  is  to  be 
launched  into  space. 

Oovernment  must  also  negotiate  the 
worldwide  agreements  required  to  fulfill  the 


promise  of  the  new  develoiKnent  in  ttter- 
natlonal  cocnmunlcations.  Enactment  of 
pending  legislaUon  will  be  of  little  Value 
before  such  agreements  have  been  flnaJSzed. 
Time  Is  needed  to  determine  the  be«t  way 
to  organlee  and  operate  the  system  ia|  the 
beet  interest  of  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world. 

There  is  nothing  to  gain  and  much  U>  lose 
by  premature  action  on  this  legislation,  jnow. 

I  have  a  telegram  sent  to  me  by  Lfon- 
ard  K^nfield.  the  presidf^nt  of  the  iH^n- 
tana  Farmers  Union.  He  is  in  politics 
and  in  civic  affairs.  He  sent  me  a  tclr- 
gram  under  date  of  June  26,  in  \\h\d\  he 
says: 

Heartny  approve  "car  eff-^rt-  to  rti^  the 
legislation  g'vlng  AT.  &  T.  unw.rr.intpcl 
frivarj  In  pronofed  com'nunic  tic  .s  H^'i^l- 
lite  system — United  St-tos  c.in  111  BfTord 
such  extrr.v.^gance  to  a  giant  private  mijnop- 
oly  in  view  of  the  world  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  dcriocracy.  i 
Reg.-.rds, 

LnN-ARD  KrNnt'n, 
President,  Mont^n-a  FiTi-ir-r     C'rlon 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Aiut^ld  S. 
Zander,  International  President  ollt  the 
American  Federation  of  Sta<e.  Colin  y. 
and  Municipal  Emploj-ees.  AFL-ClOl. 

Those  are  very  intelU-'ent  and 
thoughtful  and  thinking  citizens,  who 
keep  up  with  matters  of  this  kin(^.  It 
is  typic".l  of  the  fact  that  the  |news 
about  this  prab  is  getting  around.  It 
will  be  reverberatinc  one  of  these  days. 
I  read  the  telegram: 

The  membership  of  the  American  R)  Icra- 
tlon  of  State,  County,  and  Munlcipall  Em- 
ployees (AFL-CIO)  considers  the  ;  pact  ^i-t- 
eUlte  comxnuiiicatlon  bill  repurted  oiil  t-f 
the  Senate  Commerce  Comniitt-e  to  b^"  ^^- 
verse  to  the  public  Interest.  In  view  4'  tVre 
vart  amount  of  Government-flnnnctil  re- 
search which  remains,  a  decision  to  dbnate 
the  estimated  billions  of  tax  dollars  exptnded 
for  space  communications  developmeht  to 
a  private  monopoly  controlled  by  a  fe^j  huge 
corporations  would  be  premature,  to  s4^',  the 
least.  Moreover,  a  combination  of  both  com- 
munication cor  panics  and  cqulttmfnt 
manufacturers  wotild  appe.tr  to  be  liiron- 
slstent  with  antitru.st  laws.  For  these 
reasons,  we  would  be  plea.-^ed  to  havfj  your 
support  in  defeating  this  shocking  prcposal, 

Mr.  President,  wc  all  know  the  t(nitcd 
Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  &  Plastic  Work- 
ers of  America  to  be  a  very  fine  organi- 
zation. Its  headquarters  is  at  A&cron, 
Ohio. 

I  have  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  Ojeorgc 
Burdon  with  which  he  encloses  a  letter 
he  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  Orit«^d 
Rubber  Workers  local  unions  in  tho 
United  States,  which  read.s,  as  follows: 

JT-N'E  22.  J|SC2 
Presidents    of    URW    Local    Unions    fa    thr 
United  States: 

The  U.S.  Senate  will  soon  consider  0  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  have  a  far-r«ichlng 
imp>act  on  our  Uvea  and  the  lives  of  o\U  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  bill  concerning  a  spac*i  satel- 
lite communications  system. 

Our  Government  has  spent  bllUd-.s  of 
dollars  developing  techniques  for  oiiblting 
space  satellites.  Obviously,  the  monejj  came 
from  American  taxpayers.  I 

The  proposed  bill  would  permit  a  private 
monopoly  to  be  created  to  operate  thfl  space 
satellite  system.  This  combine  wot^ld  be 
controlled  by  a  few  large  corporatiotjs  and 
would  be  dominated  by  A.T.  &  T. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauvcs  Is  opposlOK  this 
legislation.  He  Is  arguing  for  Goverpment 
ownership  and  control  of  the  s^pace  satellite 


program.  At  minimum,  he  is  suggesUng  that 
the  decision  on  the  program  be  postponed. 
He  points  out  that  a  public  asset  can  always 
be  given  away,  but  tliat  It  can  never  be  got- 
ten back  afterward. 

I  disress  to  say  how  true  that  is.  It 
is  preferable  to  defer  a  matter  until  we 
know  better  tlian  to  give  away  our  pub- 
lic assets.  I  have  never  known  of  a  case 
in  our  history  when  we  have  given  some- 
thing away  and  then  were  able  to  get 
it  back. 

Wc  would  be  giving  away  a  great, 
valuable  national  asset,  and,  after  givint,' 
it  away,  we  know  we  will  never  get  it 
back.  It  is  time  for  tlie  public  to  slop, 
look,  and  listen.  Tlie  letter  goes  on  to 
state: 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Sem.tor 
K;    A'  v:;r's  p>sit;on 

I  urge  you  to  write  the  Senators  from  your 
St.tte  I'ud  yjur  local  Ci'iigrc-sman  Indic.iilng 
your    opposition    U)    the    gi.cauay    program. 

Tlio  labor  movement  helped  prevent  the 
givr-awoy  of  atomic  encrKv  patent*  In  1954; 
wc  have  an  opportunity  now  to  perform  a 
s;miliir  rervlrc  fur  thf  future  uf  llie  saiell.tc 
program. 

Ple.ise  give  Ihi.s  matter  ynur  Immedl.nte 
att?:!tlon  and  mf»kc  every  e.Tort  to  secure 
siiniKir  e-xjiressi  .iis  fr-ni  n^c-i'.t)cr8  of  your 
local.  You  mlgiit  also  consid-^r  a  prces  ri^- 
lc:icc  on  this  ii,£uc. 

Fraterr.ally  yuurs, 

Cu3i.r,z  BvRDOM. 
Intf'-natiovrtl  PTc.iid<'nt. 

Mr.  Pre  sident,  we  have  received  a  gre.t 
Vu'.im''  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  in- 
dividuals, people  wh)  have  b"'Comi'  con- 
cerned about  thi.s  matter,  and  more  will 
be  coming  in  a.s  time  goes  on.  I  ha\e 
a  copy  of  a  letter  whicli  wa.s  s^nt  to  the 
President,  with  a  copy  to  me,  written  by 
E.  L.  Hagf-nian.  national  president  of 
the  Commercial  Telegrapliers  Unxon. 
AFI^CIO,  which  describes  the  AT.  &  T. 
monopoli.stic  practices  in  the  telegraph 
field.  They  call  for  an  international 
communications  policy,  and  tliey  a.sk 
that  while  itn^  policy  is  being  developed, 
we  ."'.lould  defer  any  action  in  connec- 
tion with  space  communicr.tions  satel- 
lit.cs. 

So  thc'jc  letters  are  beginning  to  come 
In.  The  volume  will  grow  as  time  goes 
on. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant ren.son  why  this  deci:-ion  should  be 
deferred,  and  that  concerns  the  inter- 
national a.spects  of  tlie  spp.ce  communi- 
cations subject,  which  have  been  so  ably 
di.scu::scd — I  will  not  discuss  the  aspects 
at  great  length — by  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennc.s.see 
[Mr.  Gore]  a  member  of  the  Committee 
en  Foreign  Relations. 

Thi.s  .-subject  is  .so  important  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  asked 
that  a  special  study  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion  of 
the  international  aspect*;,  including  who 
will  negotiate,  what  can  be  done,  whether 
the  action  taken  mu.>t  he  sovereign,  and 
the  like.  All  these  are  problems  of  for- 
eign relations.  Apparently,  the  study 
has  not  been  completed.  Yet  there  are 
tho.se  who  would  ask  us  to  act  before  we 
have  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  the 
result  of  this  Important  study  will  be. 
Personally,  I  think  we  would  all  have 
much  better  light  on  the  subject  If  the 
question  were  referred  for  special  hcar- 
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ings  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. That  committee  could  simunon 
witnesses  to  discuss  whether  there  can 
be  a  monopoly  sateUite;  whether  other 
nations  will  be  Joined  in  an  international 
commercial  sateUite  system  which  will 
be  operated  by  a  monopoly:  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  make  it  possible, 
desirable,  or  attractive  for  other  nations 
to  participate. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  be  very  fool- 
ish to  pass  a  bill  which  placed  the  United 
States  for  all  time  to  come  under  the 
control  of  a  private  corporation,  so  far 
as  mtemational  relations  are  concerned, 
without  considering  the  question  thor- 
oughly. That  is  why  we  who  oppose  the 
bill  do  not  beUeve  it  should  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  is  ridiculous  to  bring  up  the 
bill.  Senators  say  we  ought  to  take  up 
the  bill  and  offer  amendments  to  it. 
That  would  be  starting  out  on  the  wrong 
premise.  The  whole  subject  was  started 
on  the  wrong  premise  when  the  com- 
munications carriers  themselves  were 
asked  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
satellite.  They  said,  "Olve  it  to  us."  I 
do  not  know  why  the  Oovemment  went 
through  the  rigmarole  of  gettmg  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
answer  inevitably  would  be.  if  there  were 
something  really  valuable  and  there  were 
a  group  looking  after  their  own  inter- 
ests. "Give  It  to  us."  That  is  what  the 
answer  was  in  this  instance. 

As  I  have  said,  we  who  oppose  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  at  this  time  have 
stressed,  over  and  over  again,  the  com- 
plex mtemational  negotiations  that  must 
be  conducted  before  a  satelUte  system 
can  come  into  operation  successfuUy. 
These  negotiations  so  directly  and  vitally 
affect  the  national  interest  of  all  the 
nations  concerned  that  they  will  have  to 
be  conducted  on  an  intergovernmental 
level.  On  June  12  of  this  year  I  placed 
into  the  Record  a  newspaper  report  about 
the  difficulties  we  were  having  m  trying 
to  achieve  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  that  time  I  noted  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  President  Kennedy  had 
"also  stressed  the  great  value  from  inter- 
national cooperation  in  this  realm"  and 
noted  further  than  in  the  realm  of 
space — 

The  difficulties  demonstrated  by  an  article 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Poet,  entitled 
"U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Plan  for  Controls  on 
Space."  in  which  it  was  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Ooverrmient  has  suggested  that  all 
space  activities  should  be  carried  out  solely 
and  excltjsively  by  soverlgn  states.  It  Is  very 
possible  that  many  states — both  Communist 
and  non-Communist — will  agree  with  the 
n.S.S.R.  on  this  proposal. 

At  this  time,  only  two  things  are  clear. 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we  obtain  in- 
ternational cooi>err.tlon  in  space  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  peaceful  purposes, 
and  second,  that  such  cooperation  will  in- 
volve extremely  delicate,  complex,  and  pro- 
tracted negotiations  among  the  governments 
concerned. 

This  point  was  confirmed  a  few  days 
ago  in  a  most  interesting  front-page 
article  entitled  "Wavelength  Rift 
Threatening  Use  of  TV  SatelUtes,"  writ- 
ten by  John  W.  Plnney,  and  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  29,  1962. 
I  am  sure  that  aU  of  us  know  Mr.  Finney. 
He  is  a  highly  respected  member  of  the 


press  and  a  Journalist  who  has' been  in 
Washington  for  a  long  time.  I  should 
like  to  read  portions  of  his  article,  which 
show  some  of  the  extremely  difficult  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  problems  that 
exist: 

Wavelength  Rut  THaiATiNiNG  Use  or  TV 

Satellites 

(By  John  W.  Plnney) 
Washington,  July  28.— The  problem  of 
wavelength  allocations  Is  providing  the  flrst 
critical  test  of  whether  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  establish- 
ing a  global  communications  system  with 
satellites. 

There  already  are  indications  of  an  East- 
West  conflict  that  could  Jeopardize  the  cov- 
erage of  such  a  system. 

The  United  States  has  suggested  that  two 
microwave  bands  with  a  total  width  of  about 
3.000  megacycles  be  assigned  to  satellite 
systems. 

The  proposal  has  drawn  a  generally  favo- 
rable response  from  the  non -Soviet  nations, 
although  some  countries  have  raised  ques- 
tions on  the  necessity  for  setting  aside  so 
much  of  the  microwave  spectrtun  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  that  a 
much  narrower  band  of  frequencies,  total- 
ing only  950  megacycles,  be  assigned  for 
space  communications. 

The  Soviet  proposal,  in  what  UJ3.  officials 
acknowledge  was  a  deft  move,  would  assign 
frequencies  that  faU  within  the  bands  being 
used  by  US.  military  radar. 

DSCISION    DTTX    n«    i»e> 

The  Issue  will  come  to  a  bead  in  the  fall 
of  1963.  when  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union — the  113-member  organ- 
ization charged  with  maintaining  technical 
cooperation  in  the  use  of  radio — will  hold  an 
extraordinary  administrative  radio  confer- 
ence to  determine  the  frequencies  for  satel- 
lite systems. 

Both  nationally  and  Internationally  the 
problem  of  frequency  allocation  has  become 
enmeshed  in  the  political  problems.  In 
many  Instances  It  has  been  the  frequency 
question  that  has  prompted  the  political 
decision. 

It  was  a  proposal  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  that  microwave  fre- 
quencies be  set  aside  exclusively  for  ccnnmu- 
nicaUons  satellites,  a  proposal  that  private 
users  of  the  frequencies  viewed  as  a  "power 
grab,"  that  began  to  raise  the  question  of 
telephone  company  "domination"  and  turned 
the  tide  against  a  satellite  corporation  owned 
primarily  by  the  company. 

I  digress  to  say  that  many  private 
companies  feel  that  this  was  and  is  a 
power  group  efifort  for  domination.  I 
beUeve  this  is  typical  of  the  kmd  of  sit- 
uation we  shaU  be  getting  into  mtema- 
tionally  if  we  allow  the  assigning  of 
wavelengths  and  other  phases  of  our 
foreign  relations  to  a  private  corporation, 
particularly  one  that  has  a  great  finan- 
cial interest  m  the  subject. 

These  factors  are  now  having  their  inipact 
in  the  international  realm. 

There  is  also  a  poesibllity.  causing  con- 
siderable concern  among  some  U.S.  officials, 
that  political  considerations  could  prevent 
technical  agreement. 

For  example,  there  is  a  fear  that  sugges- 
tions that  a  commimlcations  satelUte  sys- 
tem developed  by  the  United  States  would 
be  used  for  beaming  propaganda  broadcasts 
would  nnake  other  nations  reluctant  to  agree 
to  allocation  of  frequencies. 

Another  source  of  concern  is  the  Defense 
Department's  development  of  its  own  satel- 
lite systems.  Indh-ectly,  some  nations  are 
already  raising  the  question  of  why  such  a 


large  part  of  the  radio  spectrum  should  be 
set  aside,  when  part  of  it  would  be  used  by 
the  U.S.  military  services. 

UnUke  most  frequency  aUocatlon  prob- 
lems, that  of  communications  satellites  does 
not  involve  exclusive  use  of  a  frequency. 
Both  United  States  and  Soviet  experts  are 
agreed  that  there  can  be  sharing  of  fre- 
quencies by  the  satellites  and  microwave 
point-to-point  radio  and  telephone  systems 
on  the  ground. 

The  only  requirement  would  be  a  radio- 
quiet  area  around  the  ground  receiving  sta- 
tions so  there  would  be  no  interference  with 
the  extremely  faint  signals  from  the  satel- 
lites. 

International  agreement,  however,  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  frequencies  assigned  tat 
satellites  from  being  used  tat  such  other 
purposes  as  high-p>owered  radar  or  the  tropo- 
spherlc  scatter  method  of  eommunications. 

COULD    produce    INTXamKNCS 

Without  such  agreement,  there  could  be 
interference  by  ground  stations  with  the 
radio  signals  received  and  transmitted  by 
the  satellite. 

For  example,  if  the  Soviet  Union  declined 
to  agree  to  the  allocation,  its  radar  or  tropo- 
splierlc  scatter  systems  could  Interfere  with 
the  signals  of  a  satellite  passing  near  Its 
territory. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  the  United 
Stiktes  sought  to  put  an  experimental  com- 
munications sateUite  into  orbit  as  soon  as 
poosible  was  to  provide  a  demonstration  that 
would  help  convince  other  nations  of  the 
desirability  of  agreeing  to  the  allocation  of 
frequencies. 

Mr.  President,  a  Uttle  later  on,  the 
article  reads  as  foUows: 

Such  an  allocation,  according  to  UJS.  esti- 
mates, would  be  capable  of  handling  several 
satellite  systems  and  meeting  the  demands 
of  international  communications  traffic 
through  1975. 

SOVIET   GIVES   POSmOK 

The  preliminary  Soviet  position,  presented 
at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Conunittee  in  March,  was  that  the 
frequency  allocations  be  from  3.500  to  3.650 
megacycles,  from  4.350  to  4.700  megacycles, 
and  from  5.670  to  6,170  megacycles. 

At  this  point  U.S.  officials  are  hopeful  but 
uncertain  that  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
positions  can  be  reconcUed  in  the  1963  meet- 
ing. 

One  inauspicious  sign  was  the  Soviet  re- 
fusal In  the  bilateral  space  cooperation  tallu 
this  spring  to  discuss  cooperation  in  the 
development  and  use  of  active  commtinica- 
tions  satellites. 

Some  VS.  officials  expect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  probably  continue  to  be  reluctant 
to  discuss  cooperation  until  it  launches  its 
own  communications  satellites — a  project 
that  it  has  discussed  in  its  scientific  litera- 
ture but  thus  far  not  carried  into  being. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  aU 
the  Uterature  and  information  being  put 
out  and  all  available  statements  by 
Soviet  scientists  definitely  show  that 
when  the  Soviets  do  develop  a  sateUite 
for  such  use,  it  wUl  be  a  high-orbit  satel- 
lite, not  a  low-orbit  sateUite  such  as  our 
Telstar. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  correction  in 
this  stocy.  The  problem  of  frequency 
aUocatiohs  has  been  a  poUtical  problem 
since  the  invention  of  radio.  As  shown 
in  a  study  by  Prof.  Dallas  W.  Smythe,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  entitled  "The 
Structure  and  PoUcy  of  Electronic  Com- 
munications." the  problem  of  frequency 
allocations  has  been  a  controversial  tssue 
In  the  cold  war  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 
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Ibeee  intanuttional  aq;>ecU  of  the 
sateUlte  ayiiem  baye  been  brougbt  bdme 
to  us  recently  by  the  Tmriooa  experiments 
involving  British.  Wrtneh,  and  American 
television.  It  must  be  kept  in  nilnd  that 
this  communications  development  is  tak- 
ing place  simultaneously  with  one  of  the 
most  momentous  poliUcal  and  economic 
events  of  our  time — the  growth  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Common  Market.  As 
Walter  Lippraann  has  repeatedly 
stressed,  the  development  of  the  Common 
Market  presages  the  establishment  of  an 
Atlantic  commimlty,  and  satellite  com- 
munications will  play  a  vital  part  in  this 
developments  The  satellite  question  thus 
has  an  additional  pohtical  and  econcnnic 
ramification  which  lends  additional 
urgency  to  the  need  for  thorough  and 
lengthy  consideration  of  these  interna- 
tional problems. 

The  administration  is  aware  of  at  least 
some  of  these  problems.  As  reported  in 
the  Nsw  York  Times  on  July  12  of  this 
year,  the  White  House  has  just  recently 
initiated  a  study  of  some  of  these  inter- 
national complications.  Mr.  Jack  Gould 
reported  in  that  story  that — 

Among  the  Issura  expected  to  be  studied — 

The  reference  is  to  the  study  initiated 
by  the  White  House,  as  I  understand,  and 
being  conducted  by  the  PCC — 

are  the  growing  role  of  television  aa  a  factor 
In  the  implementation  of  foreign  policy,  the 
delicate  task  of  harmonizing  governmental 
and  private  Interests  In  the  field  of  global 
video,  the  possibility  of  acslstirg  emerging 
nations  to  develop  their  own  domestic  video 
facilities,  and  the  encouragement  of  ex- 
changes with  foreign  television  networks. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that — 

In  many  countries  broadcasting  Is  a  direct 
arm  of  government  and.  should  heads  of 
state  become  parties  to  an  international  ex- 
change program,  the  State  Department  is 
virtually  forced  to  become  Involved  lest 
feelings  be  hurt  on  the  diplomatic  level. 

These  news  reports  prove  several 
things: 

First,  that  international  intergovern- 
mental agreements  must  be  concluded 
before  any  worldwide  satellite  system 
can  oijerate.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
know  this  to  be  true.  There  cannot  be 
an  international  satellite  system  until 
agreements  on  a  v/orldwide  basis  are 
made. 

Second,  and  this  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable— that  protection  of  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  that  they  be  on 
an  intergovernmental  level.  If  we  let  a 
private  corporation  handle  these  negoti- 
ations, we  shall  be  prejudicing  the  na- 
tional interest  and  insuring  failure. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  many 
persons  can  envision  the  holding  of 
Cabinet-level  meetings  of,  let  us  say,  the 
British,  the  French,  the  Italians,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  some  of  the  nationalistic 
coimtries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America — all  Ministers  able  to  speak  for 
their  Gtovemments. 


pointment  to  membership  on  the  Ja|nt 
CoQunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Presldent||  I 
am  very  happy  to  stop  for  a  while,  so  as 
to  permit  the  distinguished  Vice  Pre^- 
dent  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Public  Law  703  of  the  83d  Congress,  tlhe 
Chair  names  Senator  Everett  M.  DiHk- 
SEN,  of  Illinois,  to  the  vacancy  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Elnesfgy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Het^ry 
C.  Dworshak.  of  Idaho.  1 1 


— y""~" 

JOINT      COMMITTEE     ON     ATOMIC 

ENERGY 

The     VICE    PRESIDENT.     Will     the 

Senator    from    Tennessee    permit    the 

Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  an  ap- 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONB 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  ttiat 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  pill 
(H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for  the  estftb- 
hshment,  ownership,  operation,  and  reg- 
ulation of  a  commercial  communicatW>ns 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  sUch 
Cabinet-level  representatives  of  the  v^r- 
ious  nations,  some  of  whom  do  not  ijikc 
private  monopoly,  would  meet  with  the 
representative  of  our  country,  who  per- 
haps would  be  Mr.  Dingman  or  some 
other  representative  of  a  private  Ameri- 
can corporation,  trying  to  speak  for  the 
Government  of  the   United   States. 

But.  Mr.  President,  let  the  people  of 
the  country  know  that  never  in  al!  the 
history  of  our  country  have  we  under- 
taken to  delegate  to  a  private  monopoly 
the  foreign  relations  of  our  country,  and 
thus  bind  ourselves  by  the  deciaion 
of  that  private  monopoly.  Never  befjorc 
has  that  been  done  in  this  country. 
Why?  Because  we  are  a  sovereign  giov- 
ernment.  We  do  not  form  an  East  tln- 
dia  Co.  and  give  it  powers  of  povcmm^nt. 
We  never  have  operated  in  that  way;  iind 
even  if  we  did.  we  would  not  be  success- 
ful. 

The  second  reason  why  we  have  fi'jl 
done  so  is  tliat  we  would  not  get  aiiy- 
where  if  we  did — not  even  in  the  tiaine.s 
of  lungs,  emperors,  and  dictators,  ♦nd 
certainly  we  would  not  get  anywhor^t  in 
that  way  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  operate  their  ijwn 
telephone  and  other  communicatajons 
systems  as  part  of  their  own  govc|rn- 
mental  operations.  • 

We  ai-e  not  going  to  get  anywhere 
when  there  are  some  nations  that  do  not 
have  democracy,  freedom,  and  the  deino- 
cratic  way  of  life.  Much  as  we  do  not 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  somehow,  in  3<)me 
way,  we  are  going  to  have  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  her  if  we  are  to  tjave 
an  international  satellite  commuN(ca- 
tions  system,  whether  we  like  it  or  hot. 
I  wish  it  were  ];x)ssible  to  have  one  and. 
somehow,  be  able  to  tell  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion it  could  not  have  any  part  of  it,  but 
we  know  that  is  not  possible.  We  khow 
Russia  is  a  great  force  in  rocketry  ^nd 
space.  We  know  they  are  working  Hard 
at  it.  We  know  that  in  some  ways  tjhey 
have  excelled  us,  and  in  some  waj^^  we 
have  excelled  them.  We  know  we  ai-e 
going  to  have  to  work  out  some  agree- 
ment. 

Can  we  visualize  Mr.  Dingman,  re|>re- 
senting  a  private  monopoly,  sitting  (|0wn 
and  working  out  an  agreement  Vith 
Khrushchev?    Even  our  Government  has 


a  hard  enough  time  doing  it,  but  we 
would  concede  defeat  before  we  even 
started.  They  have  already  told  us  they 
are  not  going  to  do  it.  Yet.  without  ex- 
ploring the  matter  further,  without  talk- 
ing with  them  about  it.  we  are  going  to 
freeze  a  situation  that  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  move. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  arc 
saying,  "We  have  got  to  pass  the  bill  to 
get  going."  The  t»cst  way  to  get  stopped 
is  to  pass  the  bill.  The  best  way  to  in- 
sure that  the  United  States  will  not  be 
successful  is  to  pass  the  bill. 

Third,  no  operational  system  is  possi- 
ble for  many  years,  at  least,  because  the 
frequency  allocation  conference  will  not 
take  place  until  November  1963.  without 
which  no  fully  international  operational 
sy::tem  can  go  into  effect. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  in  research 
and  development  it  will  be  2  or  3,  or  4 
years  before  we  can  have  a  commercially 
operative  system,  nothing  can  be  done 
until  the  meeting  on  frequency  alloca- 
tions in  November  1963.  The  Senate  can 
be  sure  the  matter  will  not  be  settled 
even  then.  There  will  be  disctissions. 
There  will  be  committees.  There  will  be 
de'ayed  meetings.  Then,  after  the  allo- 
cations, if  and  when  they  arc  assigned, 
adjustments  will  have  to  tie  worked  out 
So.  there  is  no  hurry.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  attempt  to  bulldoze  or  steamroller 
this  bill  through.  There  is  every  reason 
why  we  ought  to  have  time  and  sec  wherL 
we  are  going. 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  we  call  for 
deferral  of  this  matter  and  ask  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  matter.  We 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain 
from  such  a  course:  our  research  and 
development  in  Telstar.  Relay.  Syncom. 
and  all  the  rest,  now  at  the  threshold 
stages,  will  proceed  at  top  speed  without 
any  such  legislation.  The  Telstar  ex- 
periment showed  that  legislation  is 
unncces.'^ary  for  such  research.  And  be- 
caase  of  these  international  complexities, 
as  tlie  House  Science  Committee  ccn- 
cluded.  we  must  retain  maximum  flexi- 
bility and  not  prematurely  freeze  a  sit- 
uation that  should  remain  fluid. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land talk  about  the  ix)sition  of  the  State 
Dcr»artment.  In  the  first  place,  the 
State  Department  can  be  wrong.  It  is 
net  infallible.  Many  of  us  have  seen 
wions  decisions  made.  I  know  Mr. 
McGheo  is  a  fine  man.  Just  because  he 
is  willing  to  delegate  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  in  international  af- 
fairs and  thinks  we  can  get  by  with  it 
docs  not  make  it  true  and  it  does  not 
convince  me.  I  do  net  know  what  in- 
fluences were  in  his  mind  or  what  con- 
siderations may  have  been  in  his  mind. 
Many  of  us  have  known  for  a  long,  long 
time  something  which  is  just  now  com- 
ing out  into  the  open.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  Justice 
Department  are  fully  behind  this  bill, 
regardless  of  what  the  public  pronounce- 
ments may  be.  Anybody  can  go  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  find  that  there 
has  been  a  \xide  breach  of  thinking  about 
this  bill;  that  at  first  the  majority  were 
against  the  bill;  and  efforts  were  made; 
and  finally  a  majority,  apparently,  in  the 
State    Department    have     gone     along. 
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through  the  persuasion,  apparently,  of 
Mr.  E^atzenbach.  But  many  in  the  De- 
partment most  directly  concerned  are 
much  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  Etepartment  of 
State.  They  are  not  fully  behind  It, 
regai'dless  of  the  public  pronouncements. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Washington 
News  of  yesterday  that — 

The  ccaununlcaUona  satemte  bill  beln« 
filibustered  by  Senate  Uberals  ac«n»  to  have 
fuU  White  House  backing,  though  State  and 
Justice  Dep:u'tments  are  not  happy  about 
some  provisions.  The  bin  provides  that  the 
satellite  corporatiOB  am  cktty  on  boslDess 
negotiations  abroad,  merely  advising  the 
State  Departamit  what  tt  Is  dotng.  There 
Is  some  feetlnc  this  confilcts  with  the  oon- 
sUtutMDal  requlrcBient  that  all  foreign  rela- 
tions be  handled  by  the  President  through 
the  Slate  Department. 

As  the  debate  continues  it  will  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  this  is  a  bad 
bill  and  that.  In  truth,  it  has  very  few 
supporters. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  McOhee  had  to 
say  when  he  first  talked  about  the  bill, 
before  he,  for  some  reason,  wemed  to 
have  a  change  of  mind.  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  this  bill.  Mr.  McGhee, 
testifying,  as  appears  on  page  474.  said : 

The  initial  negotiation  with  another  gov- 
ernment la  going  Xo  Involve  ao  many  broad 
considerations,  about  participation  in  owner- 
ahip.  what  ground  Btatlon  they  wUl  utilize, 
what  frcquenclea  they  wlU  operate  on. 
whether  they  get  televtelon.  all  the  many 
aspects  of  the  problem,  and  matters  Involving 
the  foreign  policy  Interests,  because  uc  may 
have  a  very  Btrong  Interest  In  worlth  g  one 
of    these    countries   Into    the    netix-orlt, 

We  feel  that  this  InvolrrB  so  mai.y  new- 
factors  and  so  many  f.^cti-^rs  Involving  our 
foreign  relations  and  factors  Involving 
multiplicities  of  nations,  groups  of  nations, 
that  only  the  Department  itself  could  make 
the  Initial  overall  ngreemenis. 

They  are  the  words  of  Mr.  McGhee, 
and  he  was  so  right.  They  do  irtvolve 
so  many  things  that  only  the  Department 
Itself  can  make  the  agreements.  Yet 
we  are  told  now  that  the  bill  does  not 
even  bring  the  State  DeiMirtment  into 
it  unless  it  is  asked  by  the  corporation 
to  advise  or  participate.  That  is  exactly 
contrary  to  what  he  was  seeking  before 
the  House  committee.  He  said  then  that 
the  Government  had  to  have  the  power 
to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  would  that  not  be  a 
ridiculous  situation?'  In  an  intricate 
field  of  foreign  relations  the  State  De- 
partment would  have  no  power  to  act 
on  its  own,  but  could  only  act  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  corporation.  The 
corporation  might  accept  what  it  did.  or 
reject  it.  In  other  words,  the  corpora- 
tion could  use  the  Government  as  a  tool 
to  act,  and  the  Oovemment  would  have 
no  option  but  to  try  to  do  what  the 
corporation  wished.  The  corporation 
could  either  accept  or  reject  the  Inter- 
national agreement  which  might  be 
made.  That  would  be  the  most  ludicrous 
abandoning  aiul  giving  away  of  responsi- 
bility I  have  ever  heard  proposed  before 
either  House  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BUROiCK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  .  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  jo  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Dakota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  In  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Monopcrfy  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
87th  Congress,  1st  session,  at  pages  16 
and  17,  there  is  a  ''Statement  of  the 
President  on  Communication  Satellite 
Policy."  Under  subsection  B,  entitled 
■'Policy  of  Government  ResponsUjillty," 
it  is  stated: 

In  addition  to  iu  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties, the  US.  Government  will: 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Conduct  or  maintain  supervision  of  In- 
ternational agreements  and   negotiations. 

How  does  the  bill  in  its  presuit  form 
square  with  that  statement  by  the  Pres- 
ident? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  does  not.  It  is 
exactly  contrary. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  North  Da- 
koU  that  the  bill  is  said  to  be  the  ad- 
ministration tulU  but  m  this  regard  and 
in  respect  to  many  other  vital  matters 
it  goes  directly  contrary  to  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wants. 

In  many  ways  the  bill  does  not  meet 
the  proper  criteria  at  all.  In  many  ways 
the  bill  falls  far  short.  It  does  not 
square  with  the  President's  wishes. 

This  is  a  monopoly  bill.  The  bill 
which  the  administration  first  sent  to 
the  Congress  contamed  the  language  de- 
sired by  the  President.  It  has  been  cut 
ba<^  more  and  more  by  the  inflaence, 
particulaily  of  A.T.  ft  T.  witnesses,  un- 
til they  have  gotten  everything  they 
wanted. 

I  will  say  that  the  House-passed  bill 
is  oven  a  little  worse.  Cme  of  the  trou- 
bles is  that  even  if  we  succeed  in  get- 
ting some  good  provisions  written  into 
the  bill,  we  shall  not  have  friendly  con- 
ferees for  the  thin«;s  for  which  we  are 
working.  We  might  get  a  bill  t>ack  from 
conference  just  about  Uke  the  bill  that 
came  from  the  House,  which  is  even 
worse  than  the  bill  we  are  presently 
considering. 

We  cannot  square  what  the  Senator 
has  read  with  the  provisions  in  the  InlL 

I  should  like  to  read  something  else  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators.  This  is  to  be 
found  on  p>age  474  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Cotomittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Mr.  Rocnts  of  Florida.  Do  you  anticipate 
our  system  would  be  in  effect  before  the  Rus- 
sians might  be  ab:e  to  institute  a  similar 
system? 

Mr.  kfcGHBZ.  The  Russians  have  not,  up 
to  this  point,  produced  an  actual  conununi- 
cations  BatelUte,  to  our  knowledge.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  all  of  the  necescary  tech- 
nology to  do  so,  however,  so  that  It  would 
appear  to  be  within  their  capability. 

But  they  have,  ao  far,  focused  their 
eKwXm  on  exploration  In  space,  rather  than 
in  the  communications  satellitee.  I  would 
say  the  best  evidence  available  la  that  we 
would  be  able  to  put  one  up  flrsL  Of 
course,  we  have  experimental  ones  already 
up. 

Mr.  Rocxxs  of  Florida.  Well,  then,  the  main 
objective  for  State  to  come  In  wtniM  be  to 
carry  on  negotlatkUM  with  Ruirta  and  their 
Idoe  of  nations? 

M-.  MoOhb.  That  would  be  one  dbftc- 
tlve,  yes,  sir;  but  other  objectives  wookl  be 


to  carry  on  DegottatkiDS  with  aB  of  the 
coontrtea  who  might  wish  to  lertle^ato 
la  thla  i  J  III  Sill,  or  whoas  we  nJght  wish 
to  persuade  to  participate. 

Mr.  Pr.«—  of  Florida.  Tou  do  not  Seel  this 
could  be  done  by  the  company  ttaelTT 

Mr.  McGhec.  When  you  come  to  the  point 
of  negotlatn^  the  actoal  technical  aad 
fwmmerelBl  aafects  of  the  program,  yea,  he- 
cause  the  DepartBMiit  wtmtA  noS 
enough  peo^  or  the  eapertiae  to  4o  thla. 


Mr.  McGhee  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  initial  negotiations  and  the  big 
agreements  which  would  have  to  be 
made  to  have  an  operational  system 
would  have  to  be  carried  on  by  the  State 
Department.  That  wOttld  not  be  carried 
out  in  the  bill  it  Is  asked  that  the  Sea- 
ate  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  develop  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  other  points  In  my  speech  aa  I  go 
along.  I  wish  to  summarize  tn  the  be- 
girmlng  one  or  two  things  we  hare  been 
talking  about. 

The  bill  constitutes  a  giveaway,  with- 
out any  paying  back  to  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  much,  mu^ 
worse  than  a  giveaway  of  a  national 
forest  or  some  of  the  pubHc  domain. 
We  would  be  losing  our  opportunity  to 
persuade  the  people  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  worse  than  a  give- 
away of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Not  only  are  we  asked  to  delegate  to 
a  corporation  the  ixrwer  to  negotiate  in 
foreign  affairs,  which  would  never  work 
and  which  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  the  traditions  and  history  of 
the  United  States,  bat  also,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  there  are  other  reasons  why 
the  bill  should  not  be  considered. 

ITiere  is  another  very  smmd  prin- 
ciple which  has  always  been  a  policy  of 
our  Government.  It  is.  Mr.  President, 
that  one  type  of  carrier  is  not  to  be 
given  control  over  another  type.  We 
would  not  allow  the  airlines  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  railroads.  I  could  cite 
the  statutes  in  which  that  is  made  not 
possible.  The  railroads  are  not  per- 
mitted to  o^-n  the  airlines,  and  the  air- 
lines cannot  o^-n  the  buslines,  and  the 
railroads  cannot  own  the  canals. 

Why  is  that?  It  is  because  we  wish 
them  to  compete  with  one  another. 
There  must  be  competition  in  the  inter- 
est of  development,  of  low  rates  and  of 
use. 

We  would  not  give  atomic  energy,  that 
might  generate  power,  to  the  control  of 
a  monopoly  in  gas,  electricity,  or  oil, 
however  good  it  might  be,  because  there 
would  be  no  incentive  tc  develop  atomic 
energy  in  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  A.T.  L  T.  has  cables 
under  the  ocean,  and  a  great  investment 
in  facihUes.  Other  corporations  have 
microwaves  and  radio  f  aclhties,  and  have 
great  invectments.  They  would  be  the 
dominant  ones  who  would  control  the 
new  communications  carrier,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  though  we  ^KXild  hope 
it  would  compete  with  them  In  the  in- 
terests of  k>wer  rates  and  of  better  com- 
munications between  this  .Nation  aikl 
other  nations,  particularly  the  under- 
developed and  developing  r>mti«ng  of  the 
world. 

Those  corporations  would  ii04  wish 
to  make  obsolete  their  egisttng  e^iip- 
ment.     We  would  be  free^nc  ourseii 
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into  a  low-orbit  system.  There  would 
not  be  an  incentive  to  go  on  to  a  better 
system,  to  a  Syncom  system,  because 
that  would  hurt  the  Investment  In  some- 
thing else,  as  Dr.  Trotter  has  so  well 
pointed  out. 

I  know  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  the 
giveaway  of  something  more  valuable 
than  the  public  domain,  that  the  public 
would  have  a  right  to  buy  some  amount 
of  stock  in  the  corporation.  Well,  that 
is  something,  is  it  not?  Whoever  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  a  right  to  buy  a 
share  of  stock  is  coextensive  with  the 
rights  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  really  thought  up  a  good  one. 

If  the  Panama  Canal  were  given  to 
some  company,  that  company  un- 
doubtedly would  issue  stock.  The  stock 
would  be  placed  on  the  stock  exchange, 
and  if  a  person  with  $100  wished  to  go 
to  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 
he  could  probably  buy  a  share  of  the 
stoqk. 

A  great  many  people  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  stocks  and  do  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Many 
people  have  been  burned  in  stock  trans- 
actions. Prices  have  gone  down.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  burned  a  second  time. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  a  strange  procedure 
to  require  a  taxpayer  to  buy  stock  in 
a  private  corporation  in  order  to  get  his 
money  back.  Of  course,  we  know  what 
would  happen. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BX7RDICK.  As  I  understand,  the 
bill  provides  50  percent  carrier  owner- 
ship and  50  percent  public  ownership. 
We  hear  that  there  may  be  50  percent 
public  ownership.  What  percentage  of 
the  public  would  own  a  share  in  the 
proposed  corporation? 

Mr.  EIEFAUVER.  I  should  say  that 
probably  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  public  would  ever  own  a 
share  of  stock. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  So  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  public,  those  referred  to  are 
the  ones  who  have  money  and  wish  to 
buy  stock,  which  would  be  a  fractional 
part  of  1  percent  of  the  people. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Will  the  Senator 
state  his  question  again? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  When  public  owner- 
ship Is  referred  to,  we  speak  only  of 
members  of  the  public  who  would  biiy 
stock,  which  is  a  fractional  part  of  1 
percent? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes,  it  would  be  a 
fractional  percentage;  $100  is  a  very 
high  price  for  stock.  If  one  examines 
the  stock  market  quotations,  he  will  see 
that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  stocks  listed  sell  for  that 
amount.  Approximately  10  stocks  in  a 
thousand  sell  at  a  price  over  $100. 

We  know  what  would  happen,  of 
course.  It  is  not  spelled  out  in  the  bill. 
We  know  that  a  corporation  would  have 
the  right  to  buy  10  percent  of  the  shares 
and  that  foreign  coimtrles  could  buy  up 
to  20  percent.  The  rest  of  the  stock  would 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  large  brok- 
erage firms,  which  would  allocate  the 
stock  to  their  own  customers.  The  buyers 
of  the  stock  would  be  the  large  invest- 
ment houses,  banks,  and  Insurance  com- 


panies, and  the  taxpayers  who  have  pjit 
up  the  money  would  not  share  In  the 
ownership  at  all.  < 

Besides,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  that  Jp 
order  for  the  taxpayers  to  get  somethii^ 
back  for  their  Investment,  which  is  be- 
ing given  away  to  a  private  monopoly, 
they  must  secure  for  themselves  a  shaJte 
of  stock. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  walll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  qu3$- 
tion. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  More  than  99  percent 
of  the  people  would  receive  nothing  baijk 
under  any  condition. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Ninety-nine  and 
nine-tenths  percent  of  the  people  woald 
get  nothing  back  xmder  any  conditioh. 
A  great  many  taxpayers  are  very  hajd 
put  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  have  noth- 
ing left  over  with  which  to  buy  a  share 
of  stock. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  poltit 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  The  bill  is  really  a 
cleverly  drafted  measure.  We  have  ar- 
gued about  one  provision.  I  do  not  kncjw 
why  the  committee  did  not  do  something 
about  it.  They  must  have  thought  about 
it.  I  shall  come  to  this  point  later.  The 
bill  does  not  provide  that  the  prlv»|te 
carriers,  A.T.  &  T.  and  others,  should  be 
required  to  buy  one-half  of  the  stoflk. 
One-half  of  the  stock  is  reserved  iDr 
them.  They  might  not  buy  more  th*n 
1  percent  of  the  amount  of  stock  re- 
served for  them.  They  might  let  the 
public  carry  the  whole  load,  and  the 
company  would  still  have  six  directors 
on  the  board  of  the  proposed  corporn- 
tion,  even  though  it  bought  no  stock  <>t 
the  one-half  share. 

The  one-half  share  would  be  reserved 
for  all  time  to  come  for  them.  They 
might  wait  to  see  if  the  public  would  p|ut 
up  the  money.  If  the  public  does  put  iip 
the  money,  the  communications  coih- 
panies  could  have  principal  control  of  the 
satellite  corporation  without  putting  up 
any  appreciable  amount. 

Another  really  clever  "gimmick"  is 
contained  in  the  bill.  We  argued  abOMt 
the  provision  before  the  Committee  of 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  and  elsewhere. 
The  only  stock  of  which  the  public  could 
obtain  a  part  woiild  be  the  initial  iss^e. 
A  reading  of  the  bill  discloses  reference 
Is  made  to  the  stock  initially  issued.  The 
company  could  issue  $100,000  worth  of 
stock,  and  the  public  might  be  able  to 
obtain  50  percent  of  that  stock.  Of 
course,  the  big  companies  and  investors 
would  get  most  of  it.  The  next  day  the 
satellite  corporation  could  issue  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  stock,  and  the  public  woi^ld 
not  be  entitled  to  buy  any  of  that  sto(k. 
The  bill  is  cleverly  designed  to  disguise 
a  giveaway  that  would  surpass  Teapot 
Dome,  Dixon- Yates,  and  all  the  other 
great  giveaways  in  the  history  of  our  MJa- 
tion.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  vi^te 
for  the  bill  and  then  argue  against  give- 
aways. 

Our  party  has  always  taken  gr^at 
pride  in  being  the  protector  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  We  have  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  national  forests,  resources,  ahd 
assets  belonging  to  the  people  of  cjur 
great  Nation.    That  is  the  history  of  eiur 


party  all  the  way  through.  We  have 
fought  giveaways.  We  have  fought  the 
taking  of  taxpayers'  money  and  giving 
it  to  a  private  monopoly  corporation. 
In  the  future  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
argue  very  strongly  against  giveaways  if 
the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  approach  a  more 
lengthy  part  of  my  speech. 

Since  the  debate  started  on  communi- 
cations satellites  we  have  been  inter- 
rupted several  times.  It  is  said  that  we 
are  trying  to  block  other  proposed  legis- 
lation. Shortly  before  June  30  we  re- 
linquished a  position  of  great  strategic 
value,  which  we  could  have  held,  and 
forced  an  agreement  to  take  the  bill  up 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  We  re- 
linquished opixjsition  because  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  had  to  be  raised  and 
other  bills  had  to  be  passed. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  again,  while  we 
have  a  fine  acting  majority  leader  in 
the  Chamber,  that  we  stand  ready  to 
cooperate.  The  bill  is  not  before  the 
Senate.  The  question  to  be  decided  is 
whether  it  wiU  be  taken  up.  We  have 
lu-ged  the  leadership  not  to  ask  that 
the  bill  be  brought  up.  We  have  lu-ged 
the  leadership  to  go  to  some  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  and  not  paint  a  picture 
before  the  public  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  letting  great  important  issues,  like 
farm  bills,  tax  bills,  and  trade  bills,  fall 
by  the  wayside  in  order  to  favor  a  private 
monopoly  and  give  it  something. 

So  the  decision  to  bring  up  the  bill 
is  not  our  decision.  At  any  time  the 
leadership  can,  by  unanimous  consent 
or  otherwise,  withdraw  the  motion  to 
bring  up  the  bill  and  go  on  with  other 
proposed  legislation  in  the  Senate  and 
bring  up  the  communications  satellite 
bill  later,  then  we  can  debate  the  issue 
further.  Perhaps  such  action  would 
give  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
time  to  study  the  bill  and  think  about  it. 
It  would  give  us  time  to  examine  into 
some  other  matters  of  great  importance. 

The  very  poor  picture  that  we  would 
present  before  the  country  is  that  we 
would  give  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  a  pri- 
vate monopoly  precedence  over  proposed 
legislation  in  the  mterest  of  farmers. 
small  businessmen,  taxpayers,  and  those 
who  want  to  trade.  That  attitude  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  It  is  not  like  the  party 
for  which  we  campaign  every  year.  We 
always  put  first  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  and  little  people  and  questions' 
of  preser\ing  the  public  domain.  But 
now  we  are  asked  to  hold  up  all  those 
issues  in  order  to  try  to  pass  a  bill  upon 
which  there  is  pressure.  If  the  bill  is 
not  now  passeo,  it  never  will  be  passed 
because  when  the  people  wake  up  to 
what  it  provides,  they  will  have  no  part 
of  it.  I  feel  that  some  review  of  the 
situation  would  be  helpful  in  order  to 
give  the  necessary  continuity  to  my 
remarks.  ""^ 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware  that 
NASA  and  A.T.  k  T.,  through  their  co- 
operative efforts,  have  been  successful  in 
getting  Telstar,  an  active  repeater  satel- 
lite, for  use  in  international  communi- 
cations, into  orbit.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late both  NASA  and  A.T.  &  T.  for  the 
work  which  they  have  done.  NASA,  of 
course,  has  a  fine  record  in  keeping  the 
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United  States  in  the  forefront  of  the 
space  race.  AT.  L,  T.  deserves  credit 
for  its  work  on  this  experiment.  Telsta  r 
has  already  made  lb  possible  for  us  to 
add  significantly  to  our  knowledge  of 
space  communications. 

The  international  television  iM^adcasts 
which  we  have  all  seen  in  the  past  2 
weeks  are  an  indication  of  the  fantastic 
pos.sibi]ities  which  satellite  communica- 
tions offers  to  the  whole  world.  The 
telephone  conversalions  which  have  been 
successfully  carried  between  this  country 
and  countries  in  Europe  indicate  t};e 
great  step  forward  which  our  accom- 
pli.shmonts  in  the  field  of  satellite  com- 
munications repre.'^cnts. 

The  facts  tliemselves,  the  reports 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  new-^p.-^nrrs 
and  mdeed  the  attitude  ot  the  American 
Tel?phone  &  Tele^'raph  Co  .  all  behe  the 
statements  which  AT.  k  T.  continually 
made  rrparding  the  nature  of  .'•atellite 
communications  during  the  hearings 
which  were  held  befire  loth  .^enate  and 
Hou.<;e  comn^ittcrs.  During  the  heannps. 
It  was  AT.  L  T.'.s  view,  wliich  they 
exprer.sod  time  and  a" an.  that  5at- 
ellite  communicaMons  vins  evolutionary, 
not  revolu'ionary — ♦ha*  commun  ca'ions 
satcMit^s  reprormtcd  nothin-  more  than 
a  cable  in  the  .vky.  AT  fc  T.  was  virtu- 
ally alone  in  e.\pre^^sing  this  attitude  and 
a'  the  time  administration  .«;pokesmen  as 
well  as  others  indicated  that  the  ap- 
parent reason  for  playtnc  down  the  po- 
tentialities of  thi.s  wonderful  new  de- 
velopment would  be  fcund  in  the  fact 
that  A.T.  L  T.  had  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  facilities  which  a 
rapld'y  developed  communications  satel- 
lite system  would  make  obsolete. 

The  reaction  of  the  world  to  the  de- 
vel'  pmcnt  of  satellite  commiinicatlons 
indicates  that  the  restricted  view  of  com- 
munications satellites  taken  by  A.T.  &  T. 
and  the  other  communications  carriers 
E'mply  does  not  represent  an  accurate 
understanding  of  where  this  facility  will 
fit  into  the  world  scheme  of  thincs.  The 
International  implications  of  the  very 
existence  of  satellite  cc  mmunications  has 
become  at  once  obvious  to  any  thought- 
ful observer. 

The  New  York  Times  on  July  12  of 
this  year  carried  a  story  by  Mr.  Jack 
Gould  to  which  I  have  referred,  indicat- 
ing that  the  White  House  rather  be- 
latedly plans  to  initiate  a  study  of  m- 
ternational  communications.  This  study 
will  examine  the  new  opportunities  and 
problems  arising  from  the  successful 
launchmg  of  Telstar. 

Several  Members  of  the  Fenate.  In- 
cluding three  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  tlie  need  for  thorough  study 
of  the  international  aspects  of  satelUte 
communications.  Statements  regarding 
the  importance  of  such  a  study  have  been 
made  time  and  again  at  the  committee 
hearings  and  on  Uie  Senate  floor.  The 
suiigestions  were  stated  to  be  unnecessary 
by  proponents  of  the  satelUte  bill  which 
is  now  before  us.  Su^rgestions  and  rec- 
ommendations that  the  bill  should  be 
studied  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee \N'ere  dismissed  by  proponents  of 
this  bill  as  being  unnecessary. 

I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  White 
House  has  now  seen  fit  to  undertake  a 


study  of  these  problema  vindicates  the 
Juderment  of  those  who  have  favored  a 
thorough  study  from  the  time  when  Con- 
gress first  began  to  consider  thia  prob- 
lem. I  have  made  several  efforts  to  ob- 
tain copies  of  the  study  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Gould's  article,  but  the  FCC  and  the 
White  House  staff  have  declined  to  make 
it  available.  Mr.  Katzenbach.  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  who  lias  appeared 
frequently  as  the  chief  spokesman  for  the 
bill  from  the  administration,  indicated 
just  a  few  days  aeo  that  he  was  not  aware 
cf  the  exiitence  cf  this  particular  study. 
It  seemed  stran-je  to  me  to  learn  that  it 
had  taken  the  administration  so  long  to 
decide  tiiat  a  study  of  international 
communicali  jHS  in  relation  to  satelLtcs 
should  be  undertaken. 

I  think  It  IS  very  important  that  we 
slio  lid  have  lius  study  for  the  reasons 
iliat  I  have  mcniionrd.  particularly  since 
tlie  Prcsileni's  power  in  conneciion  with 
tile  space  communica.ions  satellite  has 
been  cut  down  very  ercaitiy  from  \\hat 
it  was  oncinally  when  tiic  administra- 
tion bill  was  r.r.>t  sent  to  Congress;  also, 
inasmuch  as  the  nc.2;o>..at.in j  and  super- 
vising power  of  il.e  Derartmcnt  of 
Stale,  winch  was  in  the  oririnal  admin- 
islra'aon  bil!.  ha^;  been  reduced  vcr>-  sub- 
stantially, so  that  now  the  State  De- 
parLmenl  is  only  to  be  kept  advised  and 
only  to  act  when  i'.  is  called  upon  by  the 
corporation;  also,  in  view  of  the  fact 
th.fit  al.out  12  of  tlie  14  very  important 
n.aiter.s  to  be  done  if  there  is  going:  to 
be  a  space  ccmmunicaticns  satelUte 
sy-U-m  mu.st,be  done  by  the  Federal 
Govenimcnt;  therefore  it  b: comes  very 
important  to  have  a  stuoy  made  of  the 
international  aspccu  or  th;";  subject. 

I  am  plad  the  study  is  now  being  made. 
I  hopod  that  it  might  have  been  made 
before  the  bill  was  whittled  down  to 
taking  away  President  lai  and  State  De- 
partment powers.  Ccriainly  before  we 
act  on  the  bill  we  ought  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  study  which  is  now  going  on. 
Apparently  it  has  not  been  completed. 
At  least.  I  have  written  several  letters 
tryin-j  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  is  now 
available.  I  wrote  those  letters  to  the 
FCC  and  to  the  White  House  and  to 
others,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  part  of  the  study. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  we  are  discuss- 
ing, I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  powers 
which  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States 
thought  were  necessary,  when  he  sent 
his  criterion  to  Congress,  in  order  that 
he  micht  have  adequate  supervision  over 
the  activities  of  the  private  satellite  sys- 
tem corporation,  are  certainly  a  mini- 
mum in  terms  of  what  he  had  included 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  witliout  his  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  acting  majority 
leader,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  without  prejudicing  mj 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  foreign  policy  implications  of  the 
measure.    As  the  Senator  knows.  I  have 


no  partieidar  objeetkn  to  ttoe  matter  be- 
ing studied  further  by  the  'Fortiign  Rela- 
tions Coramfttee,  provided  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  reports  tt 
promptly  to  the  Senate.  It  is  already 
well  documented  that  the  foreign  policy 
implications  or  the  foreign  policy  rami- 
fications of  the  measure  have  been  given 
very  serious  consideration  in  other 
committees. 

For  example.  I  have  a  report  before 
me  v,-hich  shows  that  In  the  Committee 
on  Com-merce  of  the  Senate.  George  C. 
McGhce,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Polit::al  AflTairs,  discussed  all  aspects  of 
Icji-^lation  of  interest  to  the  Department 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  He 
did  tliis  at  the  hearing  on  April  11,  1960. 

Aca:n  on  March  30.  before  the  Sena- 
t'^r's  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  l-'gi-lation.  the  Senator  from 
Ore'?'>n  I  Mr.  Mof.seI  testified,  as  did 
Philip  J.  Fa -If-y.  Srecial  A.ssir^tant  to  the 
S-cro'.ary  cf  Stcte  for  Atomic  Energy  and 
Outer  Space,  covering  the  whole  area  of 
fore:?'!  policy  considerations. 

A  pain,  on  February  28.  1962.  George 
M?Ghee  testified  and  discussed  the 
three  aspects  of  the  program  which 
were  of  the  most  ccnccm  to  the  Depart- 
nient.  He  v.-as  the  Presidential  agent  on 
the  .subject  of  international  affaii'S. 
Also.  Donald  M.  Wilson.  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  tes- 
tified at  the  hearing  of  August  2,  1961. 

Mr.  McGhee  also  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  en  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  on  July  27.  1961. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
neTszc  that  because  of  the  issue  of  for- 
eign relations  raised  m  the  debate,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  personally  com- 
municated with  the  proper  oflllcials  of  the 
Department  of  "State  and  asked  this 
question:  Are  the  pA-ovisions  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  found  in  section  201 
and  section  402,  which  are  the  sections 
that  relate  to  the  foreign  policy  aspects 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  satisfactory 
and  adequate  to  protect  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  area  of  negotiation  relating  to 
communications  satellites? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  if  he  asked  that 
question  before  the  Department  changed 
its  mind,  or  afterward? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  asked  them 
about  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  Department's  representatives,  Mr. 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  who  is  a  specialist 
in  this  area  of  the  Department  ol  State: 
Mr.  Harlan  Cleveland,  who  is  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  McGhee; 
Mr.  Ball:  and  the  Secretary  of  State — 
each  and  every  one  of  them — has  made 
it  crystal  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  committees  of  the 
Senate,  that  these  provisions  are  not 
only  adequate  but  are  what  are  required. 
Mr.  McGhee,  who  was  the  responsible 
testifying  officer  before  the  committees, 
made  the  situation  clear  in  response  to 
the  following  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island : 

When  you  come  to  the  specific  oommerclal 
or  technical  negotiations  which  wou!d  bp 
condQcted.  thcaa  can  only  be  done  really  br 
Uie  corporation.  •  •  •  wlien  the  provUtons 
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of  th«  tanfuage  offerwl  mora  authority  to  tlw 
DepaitBMnt,  we  potnted  this  out: 

"Th*  Department  of  State  la  not  qualified 
to  conduct  many,  and  there  will  t>e  a  great 
many,  negotlatlons^of  a  detailed  or  commer- 
cial nature.  Indeed,  the  Department  cannot 
aMume  the  reeponslbilltles  Involved  In  com- 
mercial negotlatlona.'* 

liCr.  Piesident,  that  Is  one  of  the  quota- 
tions among  thousands  like  this. 

Here  Is  a  letter  written  under  date  of 
June  22, 1962,  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastorx]  when  the  Senator 
asked  q>eciflc  questions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  is  signed  by  George 
C.  McOhee,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
PoUUcal  Affairs: 

Jims  22,  1962. 

DBAS  SzMATOB  Pastohk:  You  have  request- 
ed the  views  of  the  Department  of  State  on 
the  adequacy  of  those  provisions  of  the 
communications  satellite  bUl  that  concern 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  tot 
conducting  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Department  that 
HH.  11040,  both  as  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  and  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  adequately 
reflects  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Section  201  (a)  4  of  both 
bills  provides: 

"SBC.  201.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act — 

"(a)  the  President  shall — 

"(4)  exercise  such  supervision  over  rela- 
tionships of  the  corporation  with  foreign 
govenunents  or  entitles  or  with  internation- 
al bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure 
that  such  relationships  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest  and  fcx^eign  policy 
Of  the  United  SUtes;". 

We  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  that 
section  which  appears  on  page  34  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Commerce  Conunlttee.  The  re- 
port states  that  section  201  (a)  4,  "recognises 
the  President's  authority  to  take  whatever 
steps  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  relationships  of  the  ccx-poration  with 
fm^lgn  governments,  entitles,  (mt  Intenui- 
tlonal  agencies  are  consistent  with  the  for- 
eign p<Alcy  of  the  United  Stotes.  This  sec- 
tion reaffirms  the  traditional  responsibility 
oi  the  President,  and  through  him  of  the 
Depcu-tment  of  State,  for  conducting  foreign 
policy." 

In  addition  to  the  broad  authority  granted 
the  President  by  section  201(a)  4,  there  la 
the  authority  provided  by  section  402,  which 
requires  the  corjwration  to  give  notice  to 
the  Department  of  State  when  entering  into 
technical  business  negotiations.  Even  with 
respect  to  such  negotiations,  the  Department 
shall  advise  the  corporation  of  relevant  for- 
eign policy  considerations  and  shall  assist 
the  corporation  in  the  negotiations  if  re- 
quested to  do  so.  We  would  point  out  that 
section  403  is  limited  to  business  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  facilities,  operations  or 
services.  Negotiations  of  this  character  are 
carried  on  by  private  firms  in  the  normal 
course  of  business.  Any  agreements,  how- 
ever, of  a  character  which  customarily  call 
tor  approval  by  the  Executive  or  the  Con- 
gress would,  in  o\a  opinion,  continue  to  re- 
quire that  approval. 

While  we,  of  course,  appreciate  the  con- 
cern which  several  Senators  have  shown  for 
making  sure  that  the  Government,  rather 
than  a  private  corporation,  conducts  foreign 
policy,  it  Is  our  view  that  HJl.  11040  does  not 
derogate  from  the  traditional  responsibil- 
ities, of  the  Government  In  this  ares. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Geobox  C.  McQhkx, 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs. 

I  repeat:  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


Uana  examine  into  this  question,  the 
indeed,  let  the  c<Hnmlttee  do  so.  But  l^t 
us  not  use  the  Committee  on  Forel 
Relations  as  another  grave  for  the  bl 
If  the  bill  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination  and  even  amend- 
ment, well  and  good,  but  not  for  tlie 
purpose  of  delay. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  hfts 
inquired  of  the  highest  ofQcial  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  foreign  policy  im- 
plications of  the  measiire;  whether  the 
U.S.  Govenunent  would  be  giving  away, 
under  this  proposal,  any  of  its  responsi- 
bilities in  terms  of  negotiations  witjh 
other  nation  states.  The  Department 
of  State,  speaking  for  the  President,  says 
that  the  bill  is  adequate  and  in  no  wAy 
derogates  from  the  traditional  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  a  senior  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  this  problem.  lUe 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  and 
Arms  Control  studied  the  subject  t)f 
outer  space  law  and  international  Isjw 
several  years  ago.  I  presented  papefs 
to  the  Senate  on  this  particular  subjeot. 
It  is  not  as  if  this  area  of  outer  space 
law  is  something  that  has  not  be0n 
looked  into.  Action  has  been  taken  \n 
the  United  Nations.  For  months  aiid 
years  the  State  Department  has  been 
working  on  this  subject. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  when  a 
proposal  such  as  is  contained  in  the  bl)!. 
has  the  support  of  the  Department  t)f 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  State,  tl&e 
Federal  Commxmications  Commissioh, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Idtie 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  td- 
dicated  that  the  foreign  policy  ramii^- 
cations  of  the  legislation  have  be^n 
looked  into  very  carefully.  I  cannbt 
believe  that  President  Kennedy  would 
give  his  blessing  to  A.T.  &  T.  or  to  soBfte 
quasi -private-public  corporation,  whhth 
is  not  merely  A.T.  &  T.,  as  it  has  been 
branded,  but  just  a  private  corporation 
conducting  commercial  activities.  aJld 
also  a  public  corporation,  because  it 
represents  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  corporation  were  in  atty 
way  going  to  limit  or  derogate  from  tor 
in  any  way  infringe  upon  the  sovereign 
responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Govemmentln 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  I  do  not  see 
one  iota  of  evidence  that  Indicates  tbfet 
this  has  been  done.  ' 

To  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  tihe 
duty  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  to  show 
that  the  Department  of  State  is  agaiaist 
the  bill.  We  who  are  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  say  that  the  Department  favoirs 
the  bill.  I  cannot  believe  that  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  Greorge  C.  McGhee,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President  of  the  Uniti^ 
States,  would  send  Congress  a  bill  and 
support  a  bill  which  would  weaken  the 
powers  of  the  President  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  That  is  inconceivaole 
to  me.  I  say  those  who  make  the  charge 
that  the  bill  has  not  had  adequate  c(m- 
sideration  from  the  foreign  relatiojis 
aspect  are  really  challenging  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  because  the  State  Department 
supports  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  tfte 
Senator  from  Tennessee  can  deny  that. 


The   testimony   of  the  Department  of 
State  is  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  question.  I  sincerely  thank  him 
for  his  participation  In  the  debate.  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  facetious. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  yield  for  a 
question;  I  asked  him  to  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  a  discussion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose  at  any  time  I  can. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  the 
Senator  would  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  certainly  would. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  ask  me  agam. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  shall. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  not  been  in 
the  Chamber  all  afternoon.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  reasons  why  the  present  pro- 
visions In  the  bill  with  respect  to  inter- 
national negotiations  are  inadequate,  are 
not  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution, 
and  will  not  work,  because  the  delega- 
tion to  a  private  corporation  of  the  power 
to  make  certain  agreements  will  mean 
that  the  United  States  will  not  have  a 
communications  satellite  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  other  nations.  I  have  ex- 
plained these  factors  as  best  I  could. 

With  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  has  discussed  inter- 
national relations  in  its  hearings,  while 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  my  dear  friend  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Machitson],  the  fact 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  gave  some  consideration  to  it 
is  very  different  from  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  giving 
it  a  real  study. 

Neither  the  Commerce  Committee  nor 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subconunit- 
tee  deal  with  studies  of  foreign-policy 
matters.  We  on  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  were  interested 
only  in  the  antitrust  phases  of  this  mat- 
ter, wliich  I  shall  discuss  later. 

I  hope  very  much  that  each  Senator 
will  favor  having  a  study  made  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  before  the 
vote  on  this  bill  is  taken.  I  thmk  it 
would  be  very  much  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  have  that  done.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  we  got  ourselves  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  were  stymied  forever 
from  being  able  to  negotiate  with  other 
nations  on  so  important  a  matter  as  in- 
ternational space  communications. 

The  position  of  those  of  us  who  oppose 
this  bill  is  that  we  would  like  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  giving  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  an  oppor- 
timity  to  study  this  matter  expeditiously. 
Frankly.  I  believe  the  committee  would 
desire  to  hear  from  certain  witnesses  who 
specialize  m  the  kind  of  international 
law  having  to  do  with  space.  There  are 
very  few  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  believe  the  committee  would  wish  to 
hear  about  the  views  of  other  nations 
and  about  what  has  happened  in  the 
past. 

For  example,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  that  one  very  important 
point  is  the  attitude  the  United  Nations 
will  take  about  matters  involving  space. 
including  communications  satellites. 
What  attitude  will  the  other  nations  of 
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the  world  take  about  their  use  and  about 
who  has  a  right  to  have  satellites  in 
space? 

The  only  indication  I  have  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  United  Nations — for,  of 
course,  I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— is  that  the  United  Nations  Is 
taking  the  position  that  the  use  of  space 
must  be  by  sovereign  nations.  If  that 
Is  the  case,  any  attempt  to  have  a  pri- 
vate corporation  control  the  use  of  space 
would  not  succeed. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
examine  the  Small  Business  Committee 
hearings  at  page  115  and  also  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Commerce  Commiteee,  at 
page  158 — I  refer  to  the  testimony  by  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Mr.  Parley.  We  had  been  talk- 
ing about  the  legal  status  of  this  matter; 
and  Mr.  Fensterwald,  the  staff  director 
of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, asked  questions  of  Mr.  Farley,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  FENsmwALD  Could  you  tell  us  what 
the  status  of  private  property  Is,  at  the 
moment.  In  outer  space? 

Mr.  Pa«let.  There  are  really  two  things 
that  I  could  eay  which  are  pertinent. 

One  Is  that  the  question  of  the  applicabil- 
ity of  notions  of  property  and  sovereignty  to 
outer  space  JUeU  and  the  celestial  bodies  was 
a  matter  of  discussion  In  the  United  Na- 
tions at  Its  last  session,  at  our  Initiative,  and 
there  was  unanimous  agreement  reached  on 
one  or  two  rather  basic  principles,  one  of 
which  applies  specifically  to  the  question  of 
ownership  of  a  sovereign  property  In  space 
and  on  celestial  bodies. 

This  Is  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
of  December  20,  1»«1— perhaps  I  could  Just 
submit  It  to  the  reporter  rather  than  reading 
the  formidable 

Senator   KxrACvn.  How  long  is   It.  sir? 

Mr.  FABLfY.  I  was  planning  to  read  the 
two  sentences  I  was  going  to  give  him  the 
references  becaiue  It  Is  a  very  formidable 
set  of  Initials,  numbers,  and  slashes.  But  It 
begins  In  Its  first  sentence  which  is  the 
pertinent  one: 

"The  General  Assembly,  recognizing  the 
common  Interest  of  mankind  In  furthering 
the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space  and  the  ur- 
gent need  to  strengthen  International  co- 
operation In  this  Important  field,  believing 
that  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
should  be  only  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind and  to  the  benefit  of  states  irrespective 
of  the  stage  of  their  economic  or  scientific 
development,  first,  commends  to  states  for 
their  guidance  In  the  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space  the  following  principles: 

"(a)  International  law.  Including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  applies  to 
outer  space  and  celestial  bodies; 

"(b)  Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are 
free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  states  In 
conformity  with  International  law  and  are 
not  subject  to  national  appropriation." 

Now.  this  resolution  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  by  a  number  of  other 
states  and  was  unanimously  endorsed 

Senator  KtrArvza.  What  was  the  date  of 
that,  Mr.  Farley? 

Mr  Farltt.  The  20th  of  December  1961  Is 
the  date  of  the  resolution. 

If  I  could  make  one  more  oonunent  on 
Mr.  Fensterwald's  question,  clearly  this  docs 
not  cover  specifically  what  you  asked  about, 
which  Is  the  state  of  objects  which  are 
launched  Into  space;  at  least  I  believe  that 
was  your  question. 

Mr.  Fknsteswalo.  My  question,  sir.  Is. 
What  Is  the  status  of  private  property  In 
outer  space?  I  don't  know  If  your  reply  has 
any  relationship  to  It  at  all. 


Mr.  Fablbt.  Yes;  I  think  it  has  a  rather 
direct  and  major  relationship,  because  this 
establishes  both  the  principle  that  outer 
space  and  the  celestial  bodies  are  not  subject 
to  national  appropriation,  the  principle  that 
existing  Intertational  laws  applies  to  them, 
so  that  there  is  a  framework  of  law  from 
which  questions  of  property  would  be 
attacked. 

Mr.  Fenstexwald.  And  you  said  that  the 
resolution  contained  the  word  "commends." 

Mr.  Farley.  That  U  right. 

And  SO  forth.  So  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  he  showed  that  the 
thinking  of  the  United  Nations  is  that 
spaxie  shall  be  for  use  by  all  states,  not 
by  corporations  or  parts  of  states  or 
private  individuals.  In  that  event,  the 
present  thinking  is  that  it  would  not  be 
subject  to  national  appropriation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
question  and  ix)ssibly  for  a  statement, 
under  the  terms  of  the  former  unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MtrsKiE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  and  also  the  Pre- 
siding OflRcer. 

The  high  seas  are  not  national  ter- 
ritory; they  are  international,  and  there 
is  international  law  relating  to  the  high 
seas;  and  all  treaties  relating  to  the 
high  seas  refer  to  sovereign  states,  be- 
cause that  is  the  customary  language  of 
treaties  between  nations. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has  a 
merchant  marine  which  is  private;  it  also 
has  Government-owned  vessels. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  merchant  ma- 
rine which  is  entirely  Goverrunent  owned 
and  controlled. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have 
merchant  marines  which  are  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  owned. 

Yet  the  international  law  relatmg  to 
the  high  seas  applies  to  both  public  and 
private  operations,  because  a  private 
operation  represents  citizenship  of  a  na- 
tion-state. 

Therefore,  under  this  particular  pro- 
posal, if  a  special  corporation  were  cre- 
ated for  the  operation  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system — a  corporation 
which,  by  the  way,  would  include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  of  the 
Umted  States,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  surely 
would  make  it  much  different  from 
an  ordinary  private  corporation — that 
satellite  corporation  would  represent,  for 
purposes  of  communication,  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  Umted  States  of  America. 

We  have  cables  that  go  beneath  the 
seas,  and  those  cables  coiuiect  with  pub- 
licly owned  telephone  systems  abroad. 
The  telephone  system  here  is  privately 
owned.  One  can  call  from  New  York 
City  to  Moscow.  A  part  of  the  commu- 
nication goes  on  cables  owned  by  the 
telephone  company.  Part  of  the  commu- 
nication goes  through  the  western  EJiu-o- 
pean  systems,  owned  either  by  pub- 
lic corporations  or  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions. But  when  it  gets  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  on  a  publicly  owned,  and 


most  likely,  publicly  tapped,  telephone 
Une.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

There  was  no  real  problem  of  interna- 
tional law  there  involved.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  private  corporations 
in  this  country  have  negotiated  commer- 
cial arrangements  for  years  without  ever 
informing  the  State  Department. 

Under  this  particular  legislation,  the 
private  conx>ration,  which  is  not  private 
in  the  sense  of  a  normal  corporation,  but 
which  I  would  call  a  quasi -public  cor- 
poration, must,  when  it  negotiates  com- 
mercial transactions,  include  the  State 
Department  as  its  observer,  as  its  coun- 
sel, to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  violation 
of  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  asked  the  State  Department  the 
specific  question,  and  I  repeat  this  on  my 
honor  as  a  U.S.  Senator:  "Does  this 
communications  satellite  bill  violate  any 
of  the  obligations  we  have  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  our  understanding  of  interna- 
tional law  today,  or  as  we  see  it  in  the 
days  to  come?"  The  answer  from  the 
State  Department  is,  "No,  it  does  not  * 
violate  the  Charter,  or  our  obligations 
under  the  Charter,  or  the  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  our  understand- 
ing of  international  law  as  it  relates  to 
communications  between  nations  or  be- 
tween groups." 

If  there  were  a  need  to  ftirther 
strengthen  this  section,  which  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  the  case,  I  would  be  the 
first  one  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  or  with  any  other  Senator, 
to  make  sure  the  sovereign  interests  of 
the  United  States  were  fully  protected. 
I  repeat,  when  we  hear  one  say  this  re- 
fers only  to  States  or  nations,  we  must 
remember  that  in  the  Umted  States  the 
Government  does  not  own  or  control 
everything.  The  Government  does  not 
own  the  radio  networks.  It  does  not  own 
the  telephone  systems.  It  does  not  own 
Western  Electric,  A.T.  fc  T.,  or  I.T.  Ii  T. 
That  there  is  public  ownership  in  other 
nations  is  their  busmess,  but  in  this 
country  the  systems  are  privately  owned. 
The  Govenunent  does  not  own  the  ships 
of  the  United  States,  except  the  Navy 
ships.  Shipping  is  privately  owned,  even 
when  it  receives  Government  subsidies, 
even  though  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  Maritime  Commission. 

The  mternational  airUnes,  Pan  Amer- 
ican and  Trans  World  Airlines,  are 
American  corporations.  They  negotiate 
with  country  after  country.  While  they 
do  not  get  mto  outer  space,  they  get 
pretty  close  to  it,  flymg  39.000  or  40,000 
feet  above  the  earth.  They  travel  the 
airways  imder  international  law.  There 
is  an  mternational  agreement,  negotiat- 
ed with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  pri- 
vate corporations.  That  has  not  caused 
us  any  trouble. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  are  we  try- 
ing to  export  to  the  world?  I  thought 
we  were  trying  to  get  to  the  world  the 
message  that  the  system  of  private,  free 
economy  was  a  wise  (me.  I  thought  we 
had  to  demonstrate  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  have  to  own  everything.  I 
thought  we  were  trying  to  show  that 
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private  dtlaens.  working  hand  In  hand 
with  their  government,  could  set  a  bet- 
ter pattern  at  economic  and  social  rela- 
tionships for  the  world. 

Very  frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  needs  to 
own  all  these  facilities.  We  have  worked 
out  a  system  which  Is  better.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  our  airlines  are  privately 
owned.  I  am  pleased  that  the  telephone 
compmies  are  privately  owned.  It  is 
easier  to  telephone  someone  in  this  coun- 
try. Anycme  who  has  telephoned  some- 
one In  Paris  or  London  or  Moscow  knows 
this  system  works.  I  do  not  say  it  does 
not  cost  us  a  good  deal,  but  it  works.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  international 
communications  satellite  system  we  are 
talking  about  can  set  a  pretty  good  ex- 
ample for  the  world  of  how  a  free  gov- 
ernment, working  hand  in  hand  with  its 
people,  with  its  investors,  with  its  cor- 
porations, can  produce  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system  that  will  be  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  going  to  rely  upon  the  Ck)v- 
emment.  we  are  going  to  lose  a  lot  of 
talent  which  is  available  in  the  private 
economy. 

Since  I  said  I  would  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  I  come  now  to  that  blessed 
point  of  my  participation.  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  or  any 
other  Senator,  this  question:  Do  the 
Senators  who  oppose  this  bill  believe  that 
this  administration.  President  Kennedy, 
his  Department  of  State,  would  support 
a  bill  In  Congress — and  they  support  this 
bill — which  would  Jeopardize  our  for- 
eign policy,  or  our  international  rela- 
tions in  the  United  Nations,  or  between 
the  sovereign  nations  of  the  world  and 
the  United  States?  I  think  that  Is  the 
issue,  if  we  raise  the  foreign  policy  ques- 
tion. 

Are  we  to  rely  upon  our  distinguished 
colleagues,  limited  in  niunber  but  great 
in  ability,  who  are  in  opopsition.  or  are 
we  to  rely  upon  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  or  those  who  have 
testified  in  the  name  of  the  President? 
In  this  instance  I  am  going  to  put  my 
faith  and  trust  in  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghee.  I  do  not  think  these  officials  would 
be  suggesting  that  this  provision  of  the 
bill  be  approved  if  they  thought  it  would 
jeopardize  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  or  complicate  our  international 
relations.  

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished and  esteemed  friend  from  Min- 
nesota for  the  contribution  he  has  made. 
The  more  I  have  listened  to  my  thought- 
ful friend,  who  has  such  knowledge 
about  these  matters,  the  more  convinced 
I  am  that  the  bill  ought  to  go  immedi- 
ately to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee for  study.  I  know  that  in  that  com- 
mittee the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  ask  many  pertinent  questions 
which  woxild  clear  up  many  of  the  issues. 

If  the  Senator  wUl  bear  with  me  for 
a  few  minutes,  I  shall  point  out  some  of 
the  shortcomings  in  the  very  good  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

In  the  first  place,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Itself  has  conceded  that  this  Is  an 
entirely  new  field.    I  find  that  lawyers 


can  make  a  great  mistake  when  they  Ibel 
that  law  applicable  to  one  situation]  Is 
applicable  to  a  new  and  different  situa- 
tion.  That  is  true  here. 

The  law  of  freedom  of  the  seas  n&s 
been  built  up  over  a  period  of  500  at  a 
thousand  years.  It  is  a  great  body; of 
law.  Admittedly,  to  try  to  apply  that 
law  to  outer  space  would  not  necessaiiily 
result  In  the  same  conclusion.  That!  is 
admitted,  I  think,  by  most  Intematiothal 
lawyers  and  by  the  State  Department. 

Another  matter  that  Is  quite  pertinent 
to  the  Senator's  statement  is  that  loi^^ge 
ships  are  not  run  right  over  to  MosoOw. 
They  do  not  go  over  the  land  of  Russia 
and  they  do  not  go  over  the  land  of  ihe 
United  States.  Sea  is  one  thing;  land 
is  another.  A  satellite  goes  over  land 
and  water.    It  Is  very,  very  different. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  s^d 
the  United  States  does  not  control  every- 
thing. I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  seen 
this  2,000-page  symposium  which  Was 
compiled  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  may  have  bf en 
responsible  as  one  of  the  suggestorg  of 
the  program. 

This  poses  many  questions  with  ref- 
erence to  space;  legal  questions  and  in- 
ternational law  questions.  They  all  "piU 
have  to  be  answered.  We  would  be  t|ik- 
ing  a  great  chance  to  answer  them  on  the 
basis  that  a  private  monopoly  wo|LiId 
have  rights  over  the  land  of  another  na- 
tion. Perhaps  it  would  have  rights  oVer 
the  sea. 

It  is  said.  "The  United  States  does  hot 
control  anything  high  up."  The  United 
States  controls  the  radio  spectrum,  which 
is  mighty  high  up.  I  think  we  all  under- 
stand there  are  licenses  to  users  of  Ithe 
radio  spectrum.  That  Is  part  of  the  jju- 
risdiction  of  the  Federal  Communlpa- 
tions  Commission.  A  satellite  is  a  Rie- 
chanical  extension  of  the  spectrum,  Ifi  a 
way. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  freedom  to  go  every- 
where. Are  the  Russians  free  to  fly  their 
airplanes  over  the  United  States?  WJiat 
happened  to  our  U-2.  which  was  flyfing 
over  the  Soviet  Union?  It  was  60J000 
feet  high,  as  I  recall,  yet  something  hap- 
pened to  it. 

There  would  be  a  great  conflict,  t^a- 
tional  governments  have  always  claiijied 
the  right  to  control  space  up  to  a  point. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Airspace. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  How  far  up  is  the 
airspace?  What  is  outer  space?  What 
will  be  the  uses  of  outer  space? 

Will  this  space  be  used  by  soverelJBns 
alone,  or  will  private  corporations  bjave 
rights?  These  are  all  tremendously  Im- 
portant questions.  Law  for  the  air  will 
be  different  from  law  for  the  sea,  for 
many  reasons. 

The  Senator  said  that  we  wanted  to 
export  free  enterprise.  I  could  not  agree 
with  him  more.  But  would  the  Seiia- 
tor  call  a  monopoly  free  enterprise? 
Does  the  Senator  not  know  that  what}  we 
would  be  exporting  is  monopoly  ?  We  are 
asked  to  carve  out  from  the  Sherman  An- 
titrust Act  a  monopoly,  and  to  give  to 
this  monopoly  a  great  national  afiset 
That  is  the  very  antithesis  of  free  enter- 
prise. Free  enterprise  involves  conflpe- 
tition.     With  such  a  monopoly  nob0dy 


could  compete.  The  Government  would 
be  conunltted  to  a  sateUite  system  un- 
der one  monopoly. 

This  would  involve  a  consortlimi. 
Anybody  who  would  take  part  would  have 
to  Join  the  consortium. 

It  would  not  do  us  any  good  to  export 
monopoly. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  reasons  urged 
by  the  State  Department  against  the 
merger  in  1959  of  RCA.  Western  Union, 
and  the  other  telegraph  carriers  was  that 
it  would  hurt  our  prestige  abroad  if  a 
monopoly  were  formed.  The  Senator 
remembers  that  incident.  That  is  what 
we  are  asked  to  do  now.  These  corpora- 
tions are  to  be  Joined  together  under 
Government  sanction. 

W"  also  know  that  when  an  attempted 
monopoly  was  stricken  down  in  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  case,  that  helped  our 
prestige  abroad,  according  to  the  State 
Department. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  everybody 
with  whom  he  has  talked  says  to  do  what 
is  proposed  would  not  hurt  our  interna- 
tional relations,  and  so  forth.  If  that  is 
so,  why  has  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself,  within  the  past  3  weeks, 
a^ked  for  a  study?  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  in  the  past  3  weeks,  but  it 
was  rep>orted  on  July  12.  That  is  a 
recent  date. 

If  everybody  is  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  position  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
why  would  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ask  for  such  a  great  study  of  this 
great  problem?    July  12  was  the  date. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  for  future 
uses. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  what  we  are 
interested  in — future  uses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  would  be  like 
saying  Ford  should  not  have  made  his 
automobile  because  the  rules  of  the  road 
had  not  been  yet  established. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  no*  know  about 
what  the  future  will  show.  I  do  not  know 
how  extensive  this  field  will  be.  I  can- 
not find  out  the  details.  I  do  know  it  is 
admitted  and  reported  that  a  study  has 
been  requested.  Apparently  the  reason 
is  that  there  must  dc  explorations  of 
things  in  which  the  President  is  in- 
terested in  connection  with  these  foreign 
matters. 

We  are  all  In  favor  of  going  ahead 
with  the  technical  work.  That  is 
analogous  to  the  building  of  an  auto- 
mobile. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  study  of 
the  subject. 

I  ask  when  it  was  that  the  Senator 
talked  with  Mr.  McOhee.  Mr.  McGhee's 
original  position  was  that  he  wanted  the 
State  Department  to  have  the  right  to 
supervise  and  to  negotiate  the  big  agree- 
ments. That  is  the  testimony  which  was 
given.  Why  was  there  a  change  of 
mind?  What  brought  it  about?  What 
were  the  influences?  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  that 
fact. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  refer  to  page  161  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
to  read  paragraph  2  to  the  Senate,  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  McGhee?  I  think 
it  would  answer  the  Senator's  question. 
If  the  Senator  will  read  that  good  and 
loud,  I  think  it  will  answer  the  question. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  reads 
better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so.  Will  the  Senator  jrield 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion and  reading. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  a  question  and 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.    It  reads  as  follows : 

The  Department  of  State,  of  course,  has 
a  special  concern  with  those  sections  of  the 
bill  which  deal  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations.  With  respect  to  those  provisions, 
the  bill  reported  out  of  the  Kerr  committee 
differs  In  some  respect  from  the  administra- 
tion bill,  but  It  leaves  unchanged  the  basic 
responsibility  of  the  President  for  conduct- 
ing foreign  policy. 

It  further  states: 

That  responsibility  would  be  exercised  by 
supervising  the  relationships  of  the  cor- 
poration with  foreign  governments  and  In- 
ternational bodies  to  make  sure  that  they 
were  consistent  with  the  national  interest 
and  with  our  foreign  policy. 

The  bill  leaves  the  corporation  free  to  con- 
duct its  own  business  negotiations,  as  has 
consistently  been  the  practice  with  respect 
to  American  communications  carriers  In  the 
past  and  sis  the  Department  indicated  In 
Its  earlier  testimony  should  continue  to  be 
the  case. 

It  .seom.s  to  me  that  Mr.  McGhee  an- 
swers the  charges  very  well.  What  is 
more,  thr  Committee  on  Commerce 
tightened  the  provision,  so  that  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  foreign  relations  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment repri'sentatives. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  reading  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee.  I  am  always  de- 
lighted to  cooperate,  to  save  th?  Sena- 
tor's almost  inexhaustible  energy. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Then  I  shall  carry 
on  for  a  while,  to  show  the  change  of 
position. 

When  Mr.  McGhee  testified  before  the 
House  committee,  he  wanted  the  power 
to  cariT  on  the  big  negotiations  and 
whatnot.  That  has  been  dwindled  down 
and  cut  down. 

I  point  out  also.  Mr.  President,  that, 
as  shown  on  page  17  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Busine.ss.  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  sending  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, set  out  the  criteria  he  wanted,  that 
he  expected.  Under  the  "Policy  of  Gov- 
ernment Flesponsibility"  he  said : 

The  U.S  Government  will  conduct  or 
maintain  sjpervlsion  of  International  agree- 
ments and  ncpollatlons. 

The  bill  as  written  followed  exactly 
that  language.  The  original  bill  in  sec- 
tion 402pi-ovided: 

The  corporation  shall  not  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations wl  h  any  international  agency,  for- 
e*gn  government,  or  entity  without  a  prior 
notlficatior  to  the  Department  of  State, 
which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such  nego- 
tiations. All  agreements  and  arrangements 
with  any  such  agency,  government,  or  entity 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 


That  is  exactly  what  the  President 
asked  for  in  his  message  to  Congress. 
What  would  he  be  given?  Section  402, 
which  is  in  the  bill  sought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  now  states: 

Sec.  402.  Whenever  the  corporation  shall 
enter  into  business  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  facilities,  operations,  or  services  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  with  any  international 
or  foreign  entity,  it  shall  notify  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  negotiations,  and  the 
Department  of  State  shall  advise  the  cor- 
poration of  relevant  foreign  jxilicy  considera- 
tions. Throughout  such  negotiations  the 
corporation  shall  keep  the  Department  of 
Stat*  informed  with  respect  to  such  con- 
siderations. The  corporation  may  request 
the  Department  of  State  to  assist  in  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  that  Department  shall  ren- 
der such  assistance  as  may  be  appropriate. 

That  is  a  far  cry  from  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  Let  us  look  at  the  com- 
parison. The  President  stated  in  his 
message  setting  forth  the  original  pro- 
posed section  402  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  conduct  and  supervise  ne- 
gotiations and  the  corporation  should 
not  enter  into  any  agreements  without 
the  consent  of  the  State  Department. 
Any  agreemCTits  would  be  void  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department. 

What  provision  does  the  bill  now  con- 
tain? If  the  corporation  should  enter 
into  an  agrement.  it  would  merely  notify 
the  State  Department.  The  State  De- 
partment could  do  nothing  about  it.  If 
the  corporation  should  enter  into  agree- 
ments, it  would  keep  the  Department  of 
State  informed.  The  State  Department 
would  not  come  into  the  picture  of  the 
negotiations  at  all  unless  requested  by 
the  corporation  to  do  so. 

If  I  ever  saw  the  substitution  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation  for  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  that  is  it.  Of  course, 
that  arrangement  could  be  satisfactory, 
but  really  would  not  meet  the  President's 
requirements.  No  wonder  there  is  such 
an  upheaval  in  the  State  Department 
about  it. 

I  have  always  had  great  respect  for  a 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  columnist  who 
knows  a  great  deal  about  international 
affairs  and  has  a  way  of  getting  most  ac- 
curate information.  In  today's  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Doris 
Fleeson  writes  about  the  space  communi- 
cations satellite.  Among  other  things, 
she  said: 

Yet  the  same  colleagues  seem  willing  to 
take  on  trust  from  them  a  pioneering  ven- 
ture about  which  the  Stat*  and  Justice  De- 
partments have  doubts.  So  is  President 
Kennedy. 

State  Department  doubts  center  on  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  suggests  that  the 
satellite  corporation  may  carry  on  business 
negotiations  abroad,  merely  advising  State 
what  it  was  doing.  Justice  looks  askance, 
for  the  reason  that  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  itself  a  monopoly,  would 
have  a  dominant  position  In  the  new  opera- 
tion. 

Why  such  doubts  are  not  more  freely 
expressed  is  unclear.  The  President  ob- 
viously does  not  consider  them  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  inject  them  as  still  another 
troublesome  factor  In  his  war  with  the  con- 
gressional   standing   committees. 

So  far.  Senators  are  not  troubling  to  listen 
to  the  arguments  of  the  fiUbusterers. 

That  shows  the  authenticity  and  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  what  Mrs.  Fleeson 
had  to  say. 


The  galleries  were  s«elng  a  first — ^the  flrrt 
woman  Senator  to  fUlbuster,  Mauunk  Nku- 

BEEGEI — 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nett- 
berger]  was  merely  making  a  long,  in- 
telligent, and  persuasive  speech.  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and  the 
people  in  the  galleries  got  a  great  deal 
out  of  it. 

but  with  only  a  bored  colleague  or  two  on 
the  floor,  she  conserved  her  strength  by 
barely  raising  her  voice. 

I  had  reached  the  point  of  saying  that 
at  the  very  minimum  the  President 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  negotiation. 
I  do  not  know  how  successful  we  shall  be 
at  the  International  Conference  in  1963 
or  other  conferences  in  obtaining  inter- 
riational  agreements,  if  the  principal 
burden  of  our  representation  is  to  be 
carried  by  private  corp>orations. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Hi'MPHRETl  talked  about  mtcmational 
cables.  There  are  agreements  concern- 
ing cables.  That  is  true.  Largely  such 
agreements  are  bilateral,  that  is,  between 
a  company  in  our  country  and  the  Brit- 
ish Post  OfiBce  Co.,  for  exsunple. 

But  this  proposal,  is  something  new. 
The  agreement  miist  be  multilateral.  If 
the  agreement  is  to  be  successful,  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  involved.  I 
point  out  that  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial cables  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  have  the  power  that 
they  asked  for  in  the  original  satellite 
bill.  I  shall  read  Mr.  Webb's  language. 
I  remember  his  testimony  on  the  point. 

The  President,  through  the  State  De- 
partment, in  connection  with  commer- 
cial cables,  has  greater  power  to  super- 
vise and  direct  the  negotiations  than  is 
provided  in  the  space  communication 
satellite  biU. 

In  connection  with  commercial  cables 
the  State  Department  has  the  same 
power  the  President  asked  for  but  did 
not  receive.  I  will  prove  that  statement 
by  Mr.  McGhee's  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  at  page  178.  He 
was  talking  to  the  chairman: 

The  Chairman.  The  proposed  langxiage, 
section  402  of  S.  2814,  says,  "The  Corpora- 
tion sliall  not  enter  into  negotiations  with 
any  lnt«rnatlonal  agency,  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  entity  without  a  prior  notification 
to  the  Department  of  State,  which  will  con- 
duct (jr  supervise  such  negotiations.  All 
agreements  and  arrangements  with  any  such 
agenc>.  government,  or  entity  shall  be  srub- 
Ject  to  the  approval  of  the  X>epartinent  of 
SUte." 

E>oeE  that  sound  to  you  like  the  authority 
to  be  of  assistance  to  them? 

Ur.  McGhee.  Senator,  this  Is  already  the 
situation  with  respect  to  cable  i^^eements, 
that  they  have  to  be  approved  by  the  De- 
partm -nt  of  State,  presumably  for  somewhat 
the  same  reasons  as  envisaged  In  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Show  me  that  law. 

hli.  McGhee.  It  is  the  Communications 
Act  that  so  provides.  Mr.  DcWolf  tells  me. 
We  can  get  the  reference  for  you. 

So,  Mr.  President,  cable  agreements 
must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of 
State.  The  President,  through  the  De- 
partment of  State,  has  the  power  for 
which  he  asked  in  connection  with  space 
communications.  But  in-  the  case  of 
international  space  communications, 
which  will  be  a  thousand  times  more 
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Important  uid  whleh  win  be  multilateral 
and  not  Mlateral.  the  State  Department 
would  merely  be  notified  of  the  under- 
standings and  kept  informed.  It  would 
have  no  right  of  veto  whatooever. 

It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  going  to  stand 
up.  I  note  that  a  great  many  telephone 
woiicers  are  getting  interested  in  ocqpos- 
Ing  the  bill.  They  are  good  people.  I 
have  here  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which 
was  originsdly  sent  to  the  leadership,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  they  have  given  me 
permission  to  read  it.    It  reads: 

Tbe  Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  of 
Pennsylvania  urges  the  shelving  pro  tempore 
of  the  "oommtinlcatlonfl  by  Batelllte"  legisla- 
tion to  avoid  destruction  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  Pennsylvania  this  November. 

It  is  signed  by  the  executive  board  of 
the  Federation  of  Telephone  Worlcers  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  have  before  me  a  long  recitation  by 
Mr.  I.  C.  Glendenning,  vice  president  and 
chief  negotiator  of  the  Federation  of 
Telephone  Workers  of  Pennsylvania, 
setting  out  substantial  reasons  why  they 
are  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  for  a  question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  the  very  outstanding 
service  he  is  performing  here  and  the 
excellent  way  in  which  he  has  held  hear- 
ings before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  on  the  bilL  He  is  reading 
some  communications  from  persons  and 
organizations  opposed  to  this  giveaway. 
I  merely  wish  to  ask  him  whether  he  is 
conversant  with  the  resolution  imanl- 
mously  adopted  at  the  convention  re- 
cently held  by  the  AMVETS,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER,  I  was  not  familiar 
with  that  fact.  I  know  that  the  AMVETS 
give  very  thoughtful  consideration  to  all 
legislative  proposals. 

They  are  a  group  which  studies  pro- 
posals, and  their  very  fine  counsel  always 
deserves  serious  consideration  by  legis- 
lators. Certainly,  I  did  not  Icnow  about 
any  such  resolution. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER,     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  the  reso- 
lution in  the  office.  I  do  not  have  it  with 
me  on  the  floor.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
whether  he  agrees  with  a  telegram  which 
I  have  received  from  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex,.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Ai.BrrQT7KaQTTX.  N.  Miat.,  July  31, 1962. 
Senator  Raij>h  Tabbobougb, 
Democrat,  Texas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  D.C.: 

Tour  light  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  big  Epace  communications  giveaway  is 
a  gallant  one.  The  money  (rffer  by  the  in- 
dustry is  only  pittance  of  the  eng^ineering 
cost  of  putting  communication  satellites  into 
space. 

Jack  BLACKBxntif, 
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Does  the  distinguished  Senator  ftbm 
Tennessee  agree  with  that  sentimentf 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  agree  with  tKiat 
well-worded  telegram. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  llktt  to 
ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  whether  he  agrees  with 
a  telegram  which  I  ^ceived  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  which  reads  as  fal- 
lows: 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  31,  1983- 
Senator  Ralph  Yakbohough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 

Please  don't  let  "Ma"  Bell  control  any  rtjore 
than  she  does  now.  Fabrication  of  payl<>ad 
is  small  fraction  of  total  cost  project  Telstjar; 
as  one  whose  taxes  helped  establish  lauJticb 
facilities,  I  bitterly  resent  giveaway  my  lln- 
terest  to  A.T.  *  T.     Urge  f  100  public  shat-es. 

Rat  W.  Wars.  MX». 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  agree  with  th0se 
sentiments. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?' 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  this.  I  have  another  telegram 
which  I  received  from  El  Paso,  Tex.  It 
reads: 

Kl  Paso,  Tex.,  July  30,  19i^. 
Senator  Yarborougb, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Approve  heartily  of  your  work.  Plflase 
continue. 

Respectfully, 

Rot  8.  Shu-lim*. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  thpse 
sentiments? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Yes;  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Shilling  is  quite  right.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  answer  Mr.  Shilling  that 
we  are  continuing  the  fight. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wiU  anssfer 
the  telegram  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  distinguished  SentJtor 
from  Tennessee. 

Will  he  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield  for  another 
question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Here  is  another 
telegram,  which  reads  as  follows : 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  31, 196i. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yakbokot7gh, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  give  all  help  possible  to  deijeat 
satellite  bill. 

HaSXT  VEaBERN*. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  thpse 
sentiments? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Yes;  I  do.  These 
telegrams  are  along  the  same  line  of 
30  or  more  telegrams  that  we  hftve 
received  in  our  office. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator^yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  with  all  modesty, 
not  attempting  to  take  credit  for  what 
feeble  efforts  I  have  made,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  lias 
done  his  utmost  to  have  enacted  a  bill 
which  will  he  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  people.  To  illustrate  the 
sentiments  of  the  American  people  on 
this  matter,  here  is  a  telegram  frpm 
Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex.    Does  the  Senator 


from  Tennessee  agree  with  these  wtitl- 
ments,  in  general: 

CamwvB  Crsisti,  Tkx.,  July  29,  1902. 
Senator  Ralph  YAaaaouoH. 
Senate  Office  Bldg.. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  excellent  Job 
you  are  presently  doing  to  prevent  a  total 
giveaway  of  the  public  conununlcatlons 
satellite  program  to  private  Interest.  Your 
efforts  are  In  the  finest  tradition  of  genuine 
statesmanship  and  our  democratic  heritage. 
Please  continue  the  good  work  and  know 
that  you  have  our  unqualified  support. 

Regards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dalt. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  agree 
with  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
telegram,  not  with  what  these  people  say 
about  the  efforts  I  have  put  forth? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  agree  with  the 
sentiments,  and  I  wish  enthusiastically 
to  say  that  I  believe  their  expression 
about  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is  correct, 
because  I  know  before  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  and  the  Space 
Committee  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  in  every  forum,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  raisrd  the  strongest  and 
most  persuasive  voice  against  this  bilL 
He  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people.  I  am  sure  they  will  recognize 
his  able  leadership  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  is  en- 
titled to  more  credit  than  anyone  else 
with  respect  to  the  primary  authorship 
of  the  bill  to  provide  for  Government 
ownership  of  space  satellites.  Predicated 
on  that,  my  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  this :  Does  he  not  believe  that 
this  representative  group,  whose  tele- 
grams have  been  handed  to  me  since  I 
left  the  floor  this  afternoon,  show  the 
value  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  in  get- 
ting information  to  the  people  of  this 
country  about  the  issue  involved  here. 
which  the  Senator's  colleague  from 
Tennessee  has  described  as  being  the 
most  transcendent  issue  in  the  United 
States  since  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Not  only  are  the 
American  people  alarmed,  as  are  also 
various  organizations,  but  if  the  Sena- 
tor had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  I  have,  he  would  have 
found  in  the  first  place  that  the  nine 
Members  who  voted  against  the  bill  are 
very  proud  of  the  position  they  took.  I 
have  talked  to  some  other  House  Mem- 
bers and  they  have  told  me,  "We  did  not 
consider  it  thoroughly  enough  over  here. 
It  was  put  up  in  a  hurry.  It  went 
through  on  a  4-hour  rule.  We  did  not 
get  to  consider  it  thoroughly."  This  is  a 
very  intricate  matter.  Several  Mem- 
bers have  expressed  regret  that  they  did 
not  know  more  about  it.  If  they  had. 
they  would  have  voted  against  the  bill. 

The  Senator  has  been  s(>eaking  about 
Texas.  I  have  gained  a  very  high  im- 
pression of  Mr.  Henry  Gonzalez,  who  is 
a  new  Member  of  Congress  from  Texas. 
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U  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  15078  of 
the  CoNCFvXssiOHAL  RscoRD.  he  will  fllKl 
an  excellent  summation  of  the  opposi- 
tion against  the  bill.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
I  have  seen.    Mr.  Oonzalkz  said: 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  was  one  of  nine  Members  in  this 
body  who  voted  against  the  space  commu- 
nlcatlc  ns  satcUlte  bill  which  was  tlien  sup- 
ported by  the  vast  majority  of  the  House. 

Mine  wa«  a  rather  lonesome-looking  posi- 
tion, to  be  ore  of  only  nine.  Yet,  I  did  not 
really  feel  lonely  in  taking  my  stand. 

However,  any  man  Is  going  to  take  another 
look  at  his  position  when  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  his  colleagues  go  contrary  to  his 
position.  I  confess  I  have  taken  another 
look  at  my  vote,  and  today  I  can  say  that  I 
am  mure  resolutely  convinced  than  before 
that  I  did  tbe  right  thing. 

I  voted  against  the  creation  of  a  corpora- 
tion V)  be  franchlsed  by  this  body  which 
would  be  f  »vored  by  giving  to  It  the  biggest 
giveaway  in  our  history.  It  was  proposed 
that  we  give  It  the  right  to  develop,  manage, 
and  exact  profit  from  a  system  of  space  com- 
munication satellites. 

I  was  appalled  at  this  suggestion,  for  It 
struck  me  as  highly  Inappropriate  that  this 
Oovemmert  should  approach  the  develop- 
ment of  outer  space  In  much  the  same  way 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  conceived  of  the 
development  of  this  continent  300  or  400 
years  ago.  It  seemed  Inappropriate  that  we 
should  approach  the  potential  of  our  space 
interests  In  the  same  fonns  as  were  used  in 
creating  tte  Hudson's  Bay  Trading  Co.  to 
exploit  the  continent,  or  John  Jacob  Actor's 
American  Vmt  Co  .  or  the  British  East  India 
Co  ,  the  British  Mahogany  Co..  or  any  of  the 
others. 

We  have  spent  many  years  and  undrrRone 
many  trials  In  extricating  ourselves  from 
the  Involvement  of  private  and  Goveriunent- 
spunsorcd  oorporations  that  were  once  used 
to  exploit  undeveloped  areas,  and  even  to 
create  nations  where  none  had  exlited  be- 
fore. Our  Mlstory  has  often  been  troubled  as 
the  result  of  our  people  being  involved  In 
commitments  and  actions  on  tlie  part  of 
corporate  i^roups  who  did  not  necessarily 
have  the  same  Interest  tliat  the  American 
people  liad. 

Yet.  ther(  Is  strong  feeling  In  this  Congress 
th.a  we  shculd  take  a  course  that  would  lay 
ourselves  open  to  repeating  past  errors  on 
this  score 

Tills  Is  what  I  make  of  the  communica- 
tions saiell  te  bill  and  I  am  heartened  that 
under  the  deliberate  processes  of  the  other 
body  this  bill  Is  receiving  careful  scrutiny. 
It  should  tc  scrutinized,  for  In  addition  to 
being  an  u  iwarrantcd  giveaway  It  Is  latent 
with  danger. 

There  is  an  additional  comment  that 
should  be  made  to  those  who  have  argued 
that  althovgh  AT.  A  T.  and  its  associated 
bixlles  would  undoubtedly  end  up  with  effec- 
tive control  of  tills  Govcnunent-sponsored 
corporation,  this  Is  not  objectionable  since, 
after  all.  AT  <&  T.  Is  Itself  owned  and  run  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
widespread  stockownershlp  and  the  election 
of  managers  by  such  stockowners. 

This  argument  is  more  folklore  than  fact 
and  this  became  ludicrously  evident  in  a 
recent  picture  carried  in  the  Washington 
Post.  The  picture  was  of  a  stockholders" 
meeting  of  this  giant  corporation.  It  showed 
the  few  rows  of  filfed  seats  In  a  veritable  sea 
of  empty  auditorium  chairs. 

The  empty  chairs  that  spread  out  of  the 
range  of  the  camera  lens  were  for  the  absent 
BtockholderK.  And  their  very  absence  re- 
vealed the  fiction  of  control  by  widespread 
ownership. 


Let  us  not  perpetiuite  this  fiction  furth«r 
and  use  it  to  delude  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  the  sheer  number  of  stockholders  pro- 
vides any  assurance  of  responsive  or  respon- 
sible control  In  the  public  Interest. 

It  is  wrong  for  this  Congress  to  give  the 
property  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
to  this  private  corporate  body.  We  won  this 
arfTument  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion was  eslAbllahed  a  few  years  ago  and  this 
new  atomic  power  was  held  in  trust  for  the 
people.  Let  us  not  lose  it  now  with  this 
latest  technological  breakthrough  on  com- 
munications. 

I  say  it  is  good  that  the  Senate  Is  moving 
with  caution  en  this  meastu-e.  This  Is  not 
the  day  and  time  to  revive  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.  America  should  speak  for  itself  in  deal- 
ing with  other  nations  and  not  delegate  this 
to  private  corporation  executives. 

Most  Important,  we  are  the  trustees  of 
what  belongs  to  the  American  people.  We 
cannot  fulfill  our  trtist  by  franchising  out 
the  property  and  prerogatives  of  the  people 
for  private  profit . 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  that  is  one  of 
the  finest  statements  I  have  ever  read. 
I  congratulate  Representative  Gonz.\lez 
and  compliment  him  upon  it.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  tell  him  of  the 
appreciation  of  at  least  several  Senators. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  a  que.'^tion? 

Mr.  KEFAU\^ER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  dis- 
tingui&Iied  Senator  from  Teruiessee  agree 
with  me  that  Representative  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  in  this  fine  statement,  has 
made  one  of  the  finest  expositions  that 
have  been  made  in  explaining  the  po- 
.sition  for  the  representation  of  the  people 
through  the  public  ownership  of  com- 
munications satellites'' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  certainly  do.  I 
thuik  it  is  an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  another 
question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  distin- 
puished  Senator  from  Tennessee  believe, 
as  I  do.  that  the  nine  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  against  this  great  give- 
away to  a  monopoly  arc  verj*  proud  of 
their  action?  Did  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee obser>e  in  the  Chamber  Repre- 
sentative Lester  Johnson,  of  Wisconsin, 
a  Member  of  the  House  who  is  filled  with 
pride  because  he  is  one  of  the  nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  voted  against  the 
bill?  Did  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Itnow  that  Representative  Gonz-^lez  also 
appeared  in  this  Chiamber,  at  the  other 
door,  likewise  filled  with  pride  at  the 
fact  that  he  also  voted  acrainst  the  bill? 
Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  those  Members  of 
the  House  are  extremely  proud  of  the 
fact  that  what  they  did  was  the  proper 
thing?  E>oes  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see believe  that  many  other  Memt>ers 
of  the  House  wish  that  they  had  voted 
against  the  bill  and  would  do  so  again  if 
they  had  the  chance  to  vote  on  it  again? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Members  of 
the  House  who  voted  against  the  bill,  and 
With   whom   I   have   talked,   are  proud 


of  the  position  which  they  took.  I  saw 
Representative  Lbstxb  Johnsow  in  tbe 
Chamber  today.  He  is  an  outstanding 
Representative  from  Wisconsin.  He  is 
a  courageous  man.  I  did  not  know  that 
Representative  Go»zkimz  was  here  at  the 
same  time.  I  certainly  would  have  liked 
to  meet  him.  I  want  both  those  gentle- 
men to  know  that  I  admire  their  work 
and  their  courage  in  Congress.  I  think 
it  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  know 
that  even  though  they  were  beaten  down 
and  lost  badly  in  the  House,  they  are 
still  interested  in  making  speeches  and 
makin?  insertions  in  the  Recoko  concern- 
ing this  subject.  I  know  that  a  great 
many  Members  of  the  House  wish  they 
could  have  a  new  look  at  this  proposal 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  remind  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
not  only  is  Texas  t>eing  heard  from; 
Nortli  Dakota  also  is  being  heard  from. 
The  mail  I  have  been  receiving  has  been 
very  favorable  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  opponents  of  the  bill.  Today  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Stanley  M. 
Moore,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
North  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  the  larg- 
est farm  organization  in  my  State  of 
North  Dakota.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
following  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr. 
Moore : 

Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  July  31, 1962. 

Hon.  QvtMTUi  BlTRDICK, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C: 

We  extend  to  you  the  grateful  thanks  of 
grateful  people  of  our  membership  for  yovir 
courageous  fight  in  the  Senate  to  ret 
benefits  and  control  of  Internationa 
munlcatlons  for  the  people  who  have  al- 
ready footed  the  major  financial  part  of  the 
research  and  creation  of  this  dramatic 
achievement.  International  inrtantaneous 
television  and  telephone  service  can  make 
a  great  and  lasting  contribution  to  the  world 
peace  and  understanding.  We  agree  with 
you  and  your  colleagues  that  even  greater 
achievements  are  possible  and  that  the  Na- 
tion needs  the  full  and  open  debate  you  are 
conducting  In  the  Senate  so  that  wise  and 
thoughtful  decisions  can  be  made  in  the  na- 
tional and  international  interest.  Please  ex- 
tend to  your  colleagues  our  thanks  and  our 
views. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  that  is  an 
excellent  telegram  from  a  most  thought- 
ful citizen  of  North  Dakota.  He  is  a 
farm  leader  of  great  intelligence.  I 
thoroighly  agree  with  his  views. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  noticed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  statement  by  Rep- 
resentative Lester  Johnson,  with  whom 
I  served  in  the  House. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  Representative 
Johnson  made  a  statement  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
have  forgotten  at  what  page.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  refer  to  the 
page? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Representative  John- 
son's statement  appears  on  pages  AS845 
and  A5846  of  the  daily  Congressional 
Record. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Representative 
Johnson  has  been  very  much  interested 

in  opposing  the  bill.  As  I  have  said, 
he  is  a  thoughtful  Member  of  Congress. 
As  I  recall,  be  placed  in  the  Rscoso. 
following  his  statement,  an  article  that 
had  been  written  concerning  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes;  the  article  is  en- 
titled "The  Big  Space  Giveaway." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  It  was  published  in 
the  Progressive  magazine,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BURDICBL  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  proper  to  do  so 
at  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  "The  Big  Space 
Giveaway,"  written  by  Michael  Padnos, 
and  published  in  Progressive  magazine 
for  May  1962,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  a  few  short  years,  worldwide  television 
of  excellent  quallty^^l  be  a  reaUty;  radio 
will  reach  clearly  and  static  free  halfway 
around  the  globe;  a  10,000-mile  telephone 
call  wlU  come  through  as  distinctly  as  If  It 
were  from  next  door.  This  giant  step  for- 
ward In  coDamunlcatlons,  with  all  Its  rami- 
fications In  International  relations,  is  possi- 
ble because  of  the  Federal  Ctovemment's 
multlbUllon  dollar  satellite  program.  The 
system  will  depend  on  a  number  of  satellites 
endlessly  orbiting  the  globe  at  a  height  of 
several  hundred  or  several  thousand  miles 
receiving  radlomagnetlc  messages  of  all 
kinds,  and  relaying  them  directly  to  any 
point  on  earth. 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  need  to 
build  a  conununicatlons  satellite  system. 
Not  only  would  it  be  reassuring  to  beat  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  exciting  and  peaceable 
contest,  but  a  satellite  system  would  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  replace  costly  earth- 
bound  communications  facilities  and  pro- 
vide an  economical  means  of  opening  up  the 
large  number  of  television,  telephone,  and 
data-processing  channels  essential  to  meet 
the  vast  expansion  in  International  com- 
munications expected  during  the  next  few 
years. 

Prom  a  technical  point  of  view,  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  building  such  a  system  are 
not  overwhelming.  The  rocketry  hurdles  are 
largely  siirmounted,  and  an  apparently 
feasible  plan  for  the  communications  aspects 
has  been  sketched  by  Oovernment  and  pri- 
vate experts  who  have  worked  together  on 
the  problem  under  P^ederal  programs.  The 
scientists  describe  the  system  as  one  in 
which  two  or  three  active  satellites  (I.e., 
containing  equipment  for  receiving  and 
transmitting.  Instead  of  merely  passively 
reflecting,  messages  from  earth)  would  orbit 
around  the  earth  at  the  Equator  high  enough 
so  that  at  least  one  would  always  be  in  Une 
of  sight  from  every  point  on  the  entire 
globe,  thxis  permitting  the  straight-line 
sending  and  receiving  which  is  required  for 
transmission  of  radio  waves.  The  satellites 
would,  ideally,  be  synchronized  with  the 
speed  of  the  earth's  rotation,  to  make  them 
stationary  in  relation  to  the  ground. 

There  is  also  general  agreement  that  this 
approach  is  preferable,  in  terms  of  both 
the  longrun  econcmiy  and  the  potentially 
greater  nimiber  of  channels,  to  the  alterna- 
tive course  advocated  by  American  Tele- 
phone tt  Telegraph,  which  would  require 
launching  a  large  number  (estimates  vary 
from  30  to  400)  of  small  satellites  to  circle 
the  earth  at  a  low  (100  to  3,000  miles)  alti- 
tude In  random  orbits;  such  a  system  is  not 
favored  because  it  would  require  costly 
ground  stations  to  search  the  skies  for  the 
randomly  flying  sateUltes  and  many  expen- 


sive launchlngs  to  mount  the  large  nunlper 
of  artlflclal  bodies.  I 

The  political  questions,  however,  are  mbre 
dlfflcvUt  to  answer.  They  were  first  ralfed 
publicly  In  a  report  made  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  by  an  ad  boo 
committee  of  members  of  the  communica- 
tions carrier  industry — telephone,  telegraph, 
and  other  companies  In  the  business  of 
sending  and  receiving  conununicatlons  cltc- 
tronically. 

Briefly,  the  industry  committee's  ref)t)rt 
recommended  that  the  operation  and  ni4n- 
agement  of  a  space  communications  system 
be  turned  over  to  a  nonprofit  corporation 
owned  by  those  international  communica- 
tions carriers  willing  to  put  up  at  letist 
$600,000  In  equity.  The  corporation  woiild 
have  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  ftot 
more  than  two  representatives  from  each 
company  and  three  representatives  from  ihe 
public,  the  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  Each  carrier  would  be  permitted 
to  own  its  own  ground  stations  and  a  cjer- 
tain  mimber  of  communications  chanacis, 
the  channels  to  be  allocated  without  cht^ge 
to  tbe  Investors  In  ratio  to  the  equity  of>n- 
trlbuted  to  the  corporation.  If  a  cartier 
should  wish  to  exceed  Its  pro  rata  qubta 
of  channels,  it  would  be  assessed  a  retital 
fee  which  would  then  be  redlvlded  anj^ng 
the  other  carriers.  Finally,  the  equity  oOn- 
trlbutions  to  the  new  corporation  would!  be 
made  part  of  the  rate  base  of  the  contribut- 
ing companies  so  that  the  Investment  wo^ild 
be  charged  off  against  other  services  ttro- 
vlded  by  the  owners.  In  brief:  10  big  in- 
ternational communications  carriers  pro- 
posed that  they  own.  operate,  and  allocate 
channels  used  by  the  communications  satel- 
lites In  return  for  which  they  agreed  to 
contribute  part  of  the  cost  of  mounting  the 
system.  Their  total  promised  contribution 
was  and  is  $78  million;  it  should  be  nojted 
that  the  Government  has  already  $471  Mill- 
lion  on  this  program  and  a  total  of  wore 
than  $25  billion  on  other  relevant  research 
and  development. 

Indeed,  at  first  glance  the  administr.itians 
bill  seemed  a  more  public-spirited  approich 
to  the  problem.  That  measure  proposed!  to 
establish  a  private  corporation  with  ijwo 
clas."5e3  of  stock:  a  dividend -bearing  voting 
stock  class  A,  which  was  to  be  avallabU  to 
the  general  public  (or  at  least  those  m«m- 
bcrs  of  the  public  who  could  afford  the  s$*ck 
at  $1,000  a  share),  and  class  B  stock  wbtch 
could  be  purchased  only  by  the  communifca- 
tlons  carriers.  Any  single  company  woUId 
have  been  able  to  own  a  maximum  of  15 
percent  of  the  authorized  or  25  percent  of 
the  outstanding  class  A  shares,  and  owner- 
ship in  class  B  stock,  which  presiunaply 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  investing  company's 
rate  base,  would  have  been  convertible  to 
class  A  shares.  Curiously,  in  the  Presidei^t's 
discussions  of  the  bill,  he  has  acknowledged 
that  the  $1,000  share  price  was  speclfloally 
Intended   to  exclude  the   general  public. 

But  because  the  class  A  stock  would  be 
Issued  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  corpcfa- 
tion  and  would  be  unattractive  to  the  pijillc 
because  of  the  high  unit  price  (plus^he 
more  important  fact  that  it  would  pay  no 
dividends  for  naany  years),  the  most  prob- 
able result  of  this  proposal  would  be  t^at 
at  least  a  controlling  share  of  the  slM>ck 
would  have  been  ptu-chased  by  A.T.  &  T.  and 
two  or  three  other  coriroratlons  it  controls  or 
dominates.  Furthermore,  A.T.  ft  T.  coyld 
also  be  expected  to  dominate  the  clastl  B 
shares,  because  it  is  the  only  company  with 
both  the  desire  and  sufficient  resources — 
assets  larger  than  General  Motors,  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  c©pi- 
blned — to  make  the  required  large  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  is  a  good  one,  and  I  am  glad 
it  has  been  included  in  the  Recobd. 


Representative  Gonzalez  referred  to 
the  fact  that  although  A.T.  &  T.  has 
many  stockholders,  that  does  not  mean 
that  those  2  million  individuals  have 
much  voice  in  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany or  that  they  know  anything 
about  space  communications  satellites. 
A.T.  &  T.  has  22?  million  shares  of  stock 
outstanding.  However,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  the  management  of  A.T.  b  T. 
have  always  been  able  to  be  self-per- 
petuating. Although  among  themselves 
they  do  not  own  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  total  amount  of  A.T.  k  T.  stock, 
the  amount  they  own  and  the  proxies 
they  are  able  to  vote  enable  them  to  per- 
petuate themselves,  year  after  year,  as 
the  directors  and  officers  of  A.T.  k  T. 
Yet  the  management  of  A.T.  k  T.  has 
only  18.000  shares  of  stock,  out  of  the 
total  of  223  million — or  less  than  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent.  However,  that 
ownership  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
perpetuate  themselves  in  control  of  the 
company. 

So  in  this  case.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  there  would  be  ciunulatlve  vot- 
ing in  connection  with  the  publicly 
owned  part  of  the  stock  proposed  to  be 
Issued  by  the  proix>sed  corporation,  one 
corporation  would  get  10  percent,  and 
two  corporations  would  get  10  percent 
each:  the  other  shares  would  be  spread 
out.  with  a  share  here  and  a  share  there; 
but  if  one  corporation  owned  10  percent 
or  two  corporations  owned  20  percent, 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  that  corporation  or  those  two 
corporations  to  elect  all  the  directors. 

There  has  been  another  significant 
change  in  the  section  relating  to  the  role 
which  the  President  shall  play  with  re- 
gard to  the  private  satellite  corporation. 
The  original  version  of  S.  2814  provided 
that  the  President  would  determine  the 
most  constructive  role  for  the  United 
Nations  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  portion  of  a  global 
satellite  system. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  in  the  message 
which  the  President  sent  to  Congress,  the 
same  suggested  criteria  were  set  forth,  as 
I  recall,  as  follows: 

B.    POLICY   OF  THE  GOVERNMEVT  RKSPONSIBILrrT 

In  addition  to  Its  regulatory  respoxislblU- 
ties,  the  U.S.  Government  will: 

•  •  •  •  • 

8.  Examine  with  other  countries  the  most 
constructive  role  for  the  United  Nations,  in- 
cluding the  ITU.  in  international  space  com- 
munications. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
entirely  correct  in  wishing  to  see  about 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  con- 
nection with  space  communications. 
After  all,  even  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
the  United  Nations  is  our  best  chance  of 
having  peace  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
only  organization  in  which  representa- 
tives of  practically  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  sit  down  and  talk  things  over.  It 
is  the  only  organization  in  existence  in 
which  there  is  any  chance  to  build  up 
understandings  about  space  communica- 
tion and  about  having  a  truly  interna- 
tional space  system.  So  the  United 
Nations  must  have  a  role  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
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should  like  to  see  it  have  as  large  a  part 
as  possible  In  connection  with  matters  of 
thus  kind  The  United  Nations  must  be 
a  force  nhich  will  be  built  up  in  the 
intcre.st  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  provision  ap- 
peared ir.  the  bill,  it  merely  followed  out 
the  rccommendalion  of  the  President 
that  we  work  with  the  United  Nations. 
It  was  in  no  way  an  effort  to  preempt 
pnv  decision.s  or  d.-'terminations  which 
nv,';ht  appropriately  be  made  by  the 
United  Nation.s  itse'f.  In.stcad,  tlii.s  rep- 
resented a  recoRnition  of  thf  fact  that  a 
satellite  ccmrrunicat.ions  ."^y.^tem  is  hy  its 
inherent  nature  an  international  under- 
ta'iinT,  ihat  our  operational  system 
which  will  bnn;;  the  full  potential  ben- 
efits to  a  1  the  pcrpn^-s  of  the  world  mu.st 
of  neccs.'iity  b-^  established  throuph  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  many  nations. 

Ihe  communications  systems  of  most 
nations  of  the  world  are  t-'ovrrnmentany 
owned  nn'!,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  State.*^.  experimentation  in  the 
field  of  rommunication.s  for  our  earth 
satellites  IS  bein'4  iinckrlakcn  by  govern- 
mental at:cncies  cxrlu-sively. 

It  is  only  rca.sonable  to  as.sume  that 
seme  cor.'^irieration  should  be  piven  to 
the  role  vhich  t.he  United  Nations  mi^ht 
eventuallv  play  in  connection  with  the 
satrnitc  communications  sj'stcm.  It  is 
entirely  f  ttinT  that  the  President  should 
consider  what  role  the  United  Nations 
niisht  evrntually  p'.ay,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether fit-  inp  that  lan?uacc  to  that  effect 
was  inch  d-d  in  the  bill  creatinT  the 
agency  whi'^h  would  own  and  operate 
th?  US.  rortion  of  a  satellite  system. 

Bit  vhU  h?rr»oned?  The  references 
to  the  Un;tcd  Nat;ons  in  both  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  Ho'j.<;e  bill  were  deleted,  and 
the  Presicienfs  recommendation  in  that 
cofcncctioii  was  removed;  and  at  the 
pre.'^ent  ti-nc  the  bin  does  not  include 
such  a  provision.  That  i.s  another  rea- 
son why  the  bill  should  be  referred  to 
the  Pore.pn  Relations  Committee — 
namely,  to  have  it  determine  what  role 
it  believes  the  United  Nations  should 
play  In  connection  with  this  very  im- 
portant matter 

Mr.  Pre;ident,  I  object  to  the  deletion 
of  the  lanKuasre  relating  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
worldwide  communications.  If  there  is 
any  dansrtT  that  the  wording  of  the 
original  bi  1  would  prove  offensive  to  the 
United  Nations,  or  to  the  member  na- 
tions, then  the  language  should  be 
changed  ir  order  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing. It  is  by  no  means  the  inten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  feel  sure,  to  try  to  tell  the 
United  Na'ions  what  its  role  should  be. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  can.  through  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  help  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  this  development. 
The  currcit  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  better  relationships 
in  connection  with  the  communications 
satellite  problem,  and  the  use  of  satel- 
lites in  connection  with  the  study  of 
weather  anl  for  mapping  and  for  ocean- 
ographic  services,  are  further  indica- 
tions to  me  of  the  necessity  for  coopera- 
tion "between  the  nations  in  connection 
with  this  program. 


Furthermore,  what  the  PCC  finds  out 
In  the  course  of  its  study  for  the  Presi^ 
dent  should  be  known;  and  I  hope  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  proper  role  of 
the  United  Nations  in  connection  with 
this  development 

We  know  that  our  very  able  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  our  es- 
teemed friend  and  the  standard  bearer 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  Adlai  Steven- 
son, and  tlie  Chainnan  of  the  Fed- 
eral Co:amunications  Commission.  Mr. 
Minow,  arc  old  friends  and  law  partners, 
and  I  am  certain  that  there  will  be  seme 
intcrcslinR  discu^-^ions  of  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations.  Obviously  the  Con- 
press  should  have  the  benefit  of  them. 

In  the  section  relating  to  the  powers 
of  the  Pic.'icicr.t  there  is  a  further  pro- 
vision which  deserves  comment  ui  this 
time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President. 
will  the  distinguished  .senior  Srnalor 
from  Tennes.see  yield  to  me  for  a  c;ucs- 
tion? 

.^*r.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  .^'ad  to  yield 
t*»the  Senator  from  Texa.s  for  a  quc:>- 
tion 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  question 
is  ba.scJ  upon  a  former  question.  We 
did  not  have  the  docum:ntary  evidence 
available  at  that  time.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  ficm  Tennessee 
will  recall  that  earlier  I  aiked  him  if 
he  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Ccmmittfe.  an  organiza- 
tion of  World  War  II  veterans,  had 
opposed  the  private  ov.  ner^hip  bill  and 
was  in  favor  of  Government  ownership 
of  space  communications  satellites,  and 
his  answer  was  in  the  negative.  He 
expressed  a  desire  to  sec  the  resolution. 
Since  tlien  it  has  reached  the  floor.  I 
desire  to  read  it  and,  predicated  upon 
it.  put  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  bear  v,ith  me  whil^  I  read  this 
tranfmittal.  It  is  a  letter  to  me  dated 
July  27.  1962.  and  is  on  the  letterhead 
of  the  American  VcterEins  Committee; 

AMFKICAN  VETtEANS  COMMITTFK, 

Wasliington.  D.C.,  July  27.  1962. 
Senator  R.^LPH  YARf.or.oucH, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Was!:ington.  DC. 

Dr.AK  Senator  Yarlorovch:  Tliank  you  for 
Ecnd.n^  a  copy  of  yoir  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Mrni-^poly  Subconimit- 
tee  on  Space  Satellite  Communications. 

It  was  bccaure  of  reasonlne  such  af  yours 

that  wc  tooU  the  [xiJitlr'n  we  communicated 

to  you.  after  our  recent  n«itional  convention. 

Once   arain    you   are   contributing   to    the 

gcnc-al    Interen   of   the  American   people. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Arnold  Peldman, 

Executive  Director. 

Attached  to  the  letter  is  a  National  Af- 
fairs Commission  resolution  on  a  com- 
munication satellite  system,  adopted  by 
the  15Lh  national  convention  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  on  Jime 
1.  2,  and  3,  1962,  which  I  read: 
RKiOixrnoN  ON  a  Communications  Satellite 

System  ey  American  Vetesuns  CoMMirruE, 

National  Affaiks  Commlssion 

I.  A  communications  satellite  system  wlU 
have  a  revolutionary  Impact  not  only  upon 
world  communications  but  also  upon  many 
oth^r  cfpects  of  our  lives.  The  known  ap- 
pllcationjs  are  tremendous,  and  many  poten- 
tial uses  have  not  yet  been  fully  determined. 


n.  Research  and  development  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  communlcatloDs  satelUt* 

Eystera  have  been  financed  primarily  througli 
public  tax  funds:  moet  importantly,  about 
$25  biJIlon  for  the  development  of  our  over- 
all space  capabilities.  It  la  estimated  that 
through  1963  alone,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  NASA  wUI  have  spent  (471  mil- 
lion on  the  specific  development  of  com- 
muiiloationjs  sateUlte  systemf. 

III.  Despite  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  public  funds  in  the  development  of 
Epace  satellite  communications,  all  but  S  of 
Eonne  16  pending  bills  on  this  subject  would 
result  in  effective  control  of  the  system  by 
private  communications  carriers,  with  at 
lecbt  the  following  probable  unfortunate  re- 
sults: 

(a)  Some  of  the  revenues  of  the  system, 
rU  of  which  thculd  be  devoted  to  making 
tVi?  ry:-tem  most  economical  and  effective 
cr.d  t3  recouping  the  hu^e  investment  of  the 
ta.x, layer?,  would  be  diverted  to  prlvate- 
pr^j;":!  ends. 

(  .)  AmTicaa  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Ck)., 
biciuse  cf  its  vastly  greater  resources  and 
pwrr,  v  o-.;;d  dcn.-nate  any  corporation 
owi.t;!  by  private  carries. 

(c>  B:c;  uro  many  private  communications 
r  rr.er.-  arc  a.l^o  equipment  marufactxirers, 
there  wov.ld  be  a  tendency  to  purchase  equip- 
ment within  that  industry,  to  the  detriment 
of  competition  and  independent  business 
opportunity. 

id)  By  adding  Investments  in  the  securi- 
ties cf  the  satellite  system  corporation  to 
their  rate  bases,  private  communications  car- 
riers wou:d  be  able  to  cher^re  higher  rates 
for  fxlji!ng  communications  ECrvices. 

(e)  Because  of  their  natural  desire  to  pro- 
tect liivefrtment  in  cxhtlng  communications 
sy-tc-ms  from  obsolescence,  private  carriers 
cou'.d  be  expected  to  control  and  Impede  the 
p.icc  cf  technological  developments  in  a  sat- 
ellite .  yctcm  until  investments  In  older  sys- 
tems were  paid  out. 

IV.  In  order  to  protect  the  public  invest- 
ment in  space  satellite  development,  and  to 
protect  the  public  from  monopoly  exploita- 
tion or  control  of  a  space  sateUlte  communi- 
cations system.  AVC  urges  the  establishment 
of  a  system  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  The  bill  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator KEFAtrvEH,  s.  2890,  foremost  among  the 
numerous  bills  on  the  subject,  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  approach  we  approve  and 
recommend. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is.  Does  he  agree 
with  the  resolution  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent resolution.  It  shows,  also,  that 
they  have  done  their  homework;  that  It 
is  not  merely  a  general  statement  of 
opposition;  that  they  have  analyzed  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  what  is  in- 
volved, and  have  given  It  a  great  deal  of 
study.  It  evidences  the  fact  that  it  must 
have  been  discussed  and  understood.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  thoughtful  and  well- 
prepared  resolution,  and  I  am  very  glad 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  brought  it  to 
the  floor  and  has  read  it. 

I  note  that  the  accompanying  letter  is 
signed  by  J.  Arnold  Feldman,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  known  as  AMVETS.  This  is 
the  kind  of  consideration  and  reaction 
that  will  be  forthcoming  as  time  goes  on, 
in  my  opinion.  As  thoughtful  people 
study  this  subject,  they  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  is  being  proposed 
is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  yield  for  another  question? 
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Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  TUmessee  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KEFAXTVEEL  I  gladly /lekl  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  '^Ustin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Tennessee"^  will 
note  that  this  resolution  was  trans- 
mitted to  me  on  the  27th  of  July.  My 
question  Is.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee think  it  shows  the  growing 
awareness  by  the  American  people  of 
what  is  involved,  and  that  it  is  fruitful 
for  the  American  pe<H>le  to  have  this  de- 
bate and  bring  these  issues  before  them, 
to  the  extent  that  national  organizations 
are  endorsing  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  In  their  na- 
tional conventions? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  yield  for  another 
question?  

Mr.  KEFAX7VER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  questi(»i. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
think  that  if  this  debate  can  continue 
and  the  facts  can  be  brought  home  to  the 
American  people,  other  national  organi- 
zations in  their  national  conventions 
will  approve  the  stand  we  have  taken  for 
a  Government-owned  satellite  ssrstem. 
once  the  people  find  out  what  the  issues 
Involved  are? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  think  that  is  true. 
I  find  that  whenever  one  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  down  and  explain  the  issues 
and  give  the  facts,  people  do  not  want 
the  proposal  that  is  before  the  Senate. 
Apparently  this  effort  has  been  timed  to 
coincide  with  Telstar's  being  in  orbit. 
There  Is  a  big  lobby  and  a  big  public  re- 
lations effort.  Telstar  Is  In  orbit.  It  is 
said  this  \s  a  big  nish  Job.  As  time  goes 
on,  and  people  realize  what  is  going  on, 
there  will  be  more  resolutions  like  this. 
The  American  people  cannot  be  fooled 
all  the  time.  ; 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  question  is. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  find 
that  some  information  is  being  put  out 
to  the  people  to  the  effect  that  the  public 
communi^tions  satellite  bill  would  put 
the  Govermnent  in  business?  When 
people  learn  that,  if  the  public  ownership 
bill  were  passed,  the  U.S.  Government 
would  not  engage  in  the  telephone  or 
wireless  or  broadcasting  or  television  or 
radio  business,  but  that  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment would  merely  own  the  satellites, 
as  it  owns  the  Panama  Canal,  and  would 
let  the  telephone,  wireless,  radio,  and 
television  companies,  all  use  the  satel- 
lites on  a  rate  basis  that  would  let  them 
compete  fairly  with  each  other.  The 
Oovonment  would  not  go  into  the 
broadcasting  or  telephone  business  It- 
self, would  have  no  telephones,  and  send 
no  telephone  bills,  but  would  merely  op- 
erate as  the  «)nduit  through  which  the 
messages  would  pass,  just  as  it  operates 
the  Panama  Canal  as  the  c(»iduit 
through  which  the  steamships  pass. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


find,  once  the  people  understand  UUit. 
they  are  almost  10  to  1  in  favor  ol}  a 
Government-owned  satellite  commutji- 
catloDs  sjrstem? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  find  that  is  tn|e. 
I  have  found  It  has  spread  abroad.  Erjen 
a  good  many  Members  of  the  SenAte 
would  agree.  One  said  to  me  today, 
"The  Government  operation  of  the  R)st 
Office  would  be  enough  to  prevent  ijae 
from  putting  the  Government  into  the 
telephone  business." 

•  It  has  never  been  envisioned  by  ahy 
of  us  who  favor  some  other  altematljve 
to  the  giveaway  bill  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  put  into  the  telephohe 
business  or  should  interfere  with  private 
corporations  in  the  telephone,  telegraph, 
or  television  business.  The  program 
could  be  handled  in  one  or  two  or  sc|v- 
eral  ways. 

A  Government  corporation  could  istMe 
revenue  bonds,  which  cduld  be  sold,  to 
be  paid  off  by  revenues  from  the  satel- 
lite. The  corporation  could  own  the 
satellite. 

Channels  would  have  to  be  assigned 
on  an  international  basis  in  1963.  The 
channels  could  be  leased  to  compantes 
wishing  to  lease  them,  without  freezlhg 
out  anybody.  There  could  be  contracts 
for  buildings  and  contracts  for  operation 
of  ground  stations,  or  they  could  he 
leased  out.  This  would  assure  that  there 
would  be  no  monopolization  at  the  hands 
of  only  one  corporation.  Everyohe 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  partii^i- 
pate. 

I  would  not  envision  that  the  maaja- 
gerial  part  would  be  more  than  a  vctry 
small  policymaking  group. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  Oak  Rldige 
was  not  built  by  Government  workers. 
Contracts  were  awarded  to  construction 
companies.  There  are  operations  vj^- 
der  contract  with  Union  Carbide,  Eaflt- 
man  Kodak,  and  many  other  companies. 

All  the  work  for  NASA  is  being  dohe 
imder  contract — contracts  with  RQA, 
contracts  with  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  attid 
contracts  with  many  other  companies. 
A.T.  &  T.  wanted  a  contract  itself,  but 
somehow  RCA  was  selected  over 
A.T.  &  T. 

The  idea  that  these  companies  will  B|ot 
work  under  contract  and  do  great  setlv- 
ice  for  the  defense  of  this  country  aOid 
for  the  advancement  of  our  Government 
on  a  contractual  basis  Is  not  fair  to 
them.  They  do  fine  work  when  given  |in 
opportunity  and  they  compete  to  get 
Government  work. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  whtn 
this  proposal  is  explained  to  the  peo|jle 
by  the  statement  that  the  Government 
is  not  going  into  the  telephone  business 
and  that  we  wish  only  to  keep  contitol 
of  the  satellite — which  the  Govemmeht 
must  control — they  understand  the  sit- 
uation. If  it  is  to  be  an  internatiotaial 
satellite,  the  Government  must  have  coji- 
trol  of  it.  The  Government  must  put  it 
into  orbit  in  the  first  place. 

Another  way  the  program  could  he 
handled  would  be  to  have  a  commis- 
sion similar  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission as  a  policymaking  group.  If 
we  wanted  to  have  some  private  ownet"- 
ship  in  some  corporation,  as  well  as  the 
Government  having  control,  that  coujd 
be  the  main  approach. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  If  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  well  knows,  I 
hold  him  in  very  high  regard  and  I  have 
great  admiration  for  his  many  fine  qual- 
ities: including,  among  others,  his  en- 
durance and  patience. 

The  Senator  has  referred  many  times 
to  the  bill  as  being  a  giveaway  bill.  I 
think  of  the  opposition  as  a  sort  of 
anti-free-enterprise  flUbiister  group,  as 
though  some  few  Senators  feared  the 
continued  existence  of  the  profltable 
pursuit  of  jobmaking  industrial  efforts, 
as  if  it  were  perhaps  something  to  be 
distrusted. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  would  rather 
suggest  that  Senators  consider  where  the 
giveaway  lies  in  this  filibuster.  I  am 
advised  by  another  Senator,  who  has 
been  making  a  study  of  the  cost  of  the 
operations  of  the  Senate,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  various  expenses 
involved  in  meeting  every  day.  that  the 
average  cost  to  the  Senate  for  meeting 
each  day  Is  $92,000. 

I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  among  those 
who  are  responsible  for  a  giveaway  of 
$92,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  every 
day  this  procedure  drags  on. 

I  am  not  responsible  for  a  giveaway 
of  the  publics  right  to  act  upon  legisla- 
tion, such  as  defense  appropriations  and 
all  the  other  vital  measures  which  press 
for  consideration  in  the  national  In- 
terest. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  Senators  who 
feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  cavalier 
in  giving  away  the  public's  money  at 
the  rate  of  $92,000  a  day,  when  all  we 
have  to  show  for  it  some  days,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  lO-hour-and-12-minute  ses- 
sion embodying  something  like  10  lines 
of  debate  and  a  page  and  half  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Last  Sunday,  on  a  television  program, 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn.UA]f8l,  I 
heard  Dr.  Pierce,  who  was  Introduced 
as  the  grandfather  of  the  Telstar  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Pierce  made  the  telling  point 
that  whereas  it  had  been  expected,  in 
the  ret^earch  and  development  on  Tel- 
star. that  many  technical  dlfBcultles 
would  be  encountered,  the  difficulties  met 
were  not  so  much  technical  difficulties 
as  legislative  and  legal  difficulties,  by 
which  I  imderstood  him  to  mean  that 
someone  is  jamming  the  Telstar  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  who  is  Jam- 
ming Telstar.  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  no  Senator  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  is  jamming  Telstar. 

Although  I  have  not  consulted  every 
other  Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  not  a  single  Mem- 
ber among  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  is  in  favor  of  this  flUbuster.  in 
favor  of  the  delay.  In  favor  of  the  glve- 
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away  of  the  taxpayers*  money  to  pay 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Seiuite.  No  Re- 
pubUcan  Senator  is  in  favor  of  Jamming 
Telstar,  so  ftir  as  I  know. 

I  am  gla<i  that  my  party  does  not 
have  the  record  of  delaying  legislation 
through  filibustering.  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  the  three  or  four  wings  of  the 
party  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  can  quite  make  the  same 
statement,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
Republican,  at  least  in  my  time,  has 
initiated  or  been  responsible  for  Inordi- 
nate or  unreasonable  delay  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  business.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  certain 
sense  of  regerd  for  the  public  business, 
which  Includes  within  It  an  obligation 
to  get  it  done  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible and  not  to  involve  ourselves  In  dis- 
putes between  committee  chairmen  as 
to  where  conunittees  shall  meet.  I  do 
not  believe  that  ever  happened  under 
a  Republican  Congress.  So  far  sis  I  now 
recall,  there  has  been  no  filibuster.  Cer- 
tainly no  major  delay  has  been  caused 
by  our  party. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  function,  we  may 
have  to  advocate  later  this  year  that 
some  changes  be  made,  because  to  get 
America  going  we  shall  have  to  get  the 
Congress  going,  and  to  get  the  Congress 
going  we  shall  have  to  find  a  way  around 
these  extreme  delays. 

At  the  same  time,  we  respect  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

We  respect  the  right  of  Senators  to  use 
those  rules.  I  personally  regret,  as  the 
distinguished  deputy  majority  leader  has 
said  he  regrets,  that  the  rules  are  so 
used  as  to  carry  with  them  the  threat  or 
danger  of  abuse.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  said — and  I 
agree — that  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
rules  has  been  demonstrated.  I  have 
been  among  those  who  since  January 
have  sought  a  change  in  the  rules  in 
order  to  permit  the  Senate  to  work  its 
will  and  do  its  business. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  the  nomination  of  Thur- 
good  Marshall  to  be  a  Federal  Judge  is 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  action  on  the  part  of 
Senators  who  are  participating  in  the 
filibuster  has  been  preventing  the  hold- 
ing of  meetings  of  that  committee.  We 
had  hoped  action  could  be  taken  to  do 
justice  to  the  nomination,  and  that  the 
committee  would  act  affirmatively  upon 
the  nomination  after  it  was  brought  up. 

Every  time  important  subjects  of  na- 
tional defense,  civil  rights,  or  other  is- 
sues are  further  delayed,  it  is  the  country 
which  loses.  The  country  loses  not  only 
In  the  monetary  sense  which  I  mentioned, 
but  also  when  It  Is  presented  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  limited  number  of  Senators 
preventing  the  Senate  from  even  con- 
sidering proposed  legislation. 

I  have  never  criticized  the  right  of  ex- 
tended debate  on  proposed  legislation 
once  it  has  been  taken  up.  although  I 
have  proposed  an  Improvement  In  the 
rules  in  order  to  prevent  extended  debate 
from  becoming  notoriously  abused.  But 
I  know  that  as  much  as  I  honor  and  re- 
spect my  distinguished  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  I  would  not  move 
him  one  whit  nor  persuade  him  one  Jot 
or  tittle  from  the  completion  of  his  ap- 


pointed round.  Yet  until  now  I  have 
spoken  not  at  all  on  the  bill.  The  bill 
has  been  carefully  considered,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  many  times,  in  two 
committees.  In  the  other  body  it  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  354  to  9. 

The  bill  Is  much  desired  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
various  agencies  of  Government  in- 
volved. It  is  very  much  desired  by  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  by  a 
majority  of  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  in  exaltation,  not 
In  confidence,  but  rather  in  grief  for  the 
waywardness  of  my  beloved  colleague 
and  rather  in  sorrow  and  sympathy  that 
I  observe  the  pursuit  of  measures  by  the 
small  band,  which  is  presently  so  ex- 
asperating the  country.  In  this  sad, 
sympathetic  grief  and  to  a  degree  for- 
giving spirit.  I  note  these  observations 
and  thank  my  distinguished  friend  very 
kindly  for  having  yielded  to  me  and 
having  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsj'lvania.  I  am  always  glad 
to  yield  to  him  for  whatever  purpose  he 
desires.  I  appreciate  his  statement. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said 
that  Efr.  Pierce,  who  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing AT.  &  T.  officials,  said  that  tech- 
nical difficulties  with  Telstar  were  not 
so  great  but  that  the  legislative  logjam 
was  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  assured 
everyone  that  it  was  not  he  or  those  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  who  were  legisla- 
tively log  jamming  Telstar.  That  is  a 
frank  and  open  acknowledgment  of  what 
we  have  known  all  the  time.  The  bill  is 
a  Telstar  measure  for  A.T.  tt  T.  The 
Senator  has  said  as  much.  He  has  said 
that  his  side  is  not  logjamming  Telstar. 

Dr.  Pierce  has  said  that  his  difficulty 
with  Telstar  was  legislative.  That  Is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  should 
not  pass  the  bill  now.  We  do  not  wish 
to  freeze  our  system  to  that  of  one  com- 
pany. We  know  that  would  happen  if 
the  bill  were  passed.  We  know  that 
Telstar  will  not  be  the  system  that  will 
enjoy  ultimate  success,  however  remark- 
able It  may  be  considered  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  further  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  me  as  being  for  A.T.  &  T.? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  No,  I  said  the  Sen- 
ator said  It  was  not  he  or  his  side  that 
was  logjammmg  Telstar.  That  Is  al- 
most a  direct  quotation  of  what  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  believe  the  Senator 
further  said  something  about  my  re- 
marks being  evidence  that  Senators  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  were  for  A.T.  It  T. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator  re- 
consider his  comment,  because  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  asked  for 
the  bill.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  wish  to  characterize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  an 
A.T.  &  T.  President.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  any  communications  carrier  with 


the  requisite  qualifications  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  it  is  not  quite 
accurate  to  say  that  anyone  is  for  or 
against  A.T.  ft  T.  If  the  Senator  means 
to  say  that  I  am  for  free  enterprise,  my 
answer  is  that  indeed  I  am.  If  the  Sen- 
ator me^ns  am  I  for  a  private  com- 
munications system,  indeed  I  am. 

If  the  Senator  inquires  "f  lu-ther  as  to 
whether  I  favor  a  corporation  ofierated 
by  the  Goverrunent,  the  carriers,  and  the 
public  under  close,  careful  regulation, 
indeed  I  do.  But  I  reject  out  of  hand 
the  suggestion  that  I  am  for  any  given 
company,  any  more  than  Is  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  asked  us 
to  pass  the  bill.  I  am  supporting  the 
President.  I  am  always  glad  to  be  in  a 
position  to  seek  the  passage  of  an  ad- 
ministration-supported measure.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  characterize  him- 
self as  anti-the-President  or  anti- 
A.T.  fc  T.  I  thank  the  Senator  agam  lor 
yielding. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  did  not  understand  the  Senator 
correctly.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  thought 
the  Senator  said  that  Dr.  Pierce,  who  is 
one  of  the  leading  executives  in  the 
AT.  &  T.,  said  that  he  felt  they  did  not 
have  many  technical  or  scientific  diffi- 
culties with  Telstar,  but  that  their  dif- 
ficulties were  legislative,  and  that  the 
logjam  was  legislative. 

The  Senator  went  on  to  explain,  as  I 
understood,  that  the  logjamming  of  Tel- 
star was  not  coming  from  him  or  any 
other  Senator  on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  went  on  to  say  that  I  thought  that  that 
showed  an  Intention  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Pierce.  Apparently  Dr.  Pierce  had  in 
mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  was  to  establish  the  Telstar 
system. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  logjamming  he 
was  talking  about.  However,  the  record 
will  speak  for  itself.  I  am  sure  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  not 
had  the  benefit  of  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  Pierce.  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  Dr. 
Pierce  were  to  tell  the  President  that  we 
think  this  is  to  be  a  bill  for  Telstar  or 
that  failure  to  pass  a  bill  is  logjamming 
Telstar,  the  President  would  immediately 
take  another  look  at  it  and  would  be 
very  much  displeased,  because  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  and  in  yielding  for 
a  question,  I  wish  to  congratulate  him 
upon  the  very  remarkable  recent  victory 
which  he  won  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaiui.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  Is  not 
correct  to  say  that  this  bill  Is  not  needed 
in  order  to  give  the  satellite  system  to 
A.T.  ft  T.  It  can  be  given  to  them  with- 
out the  bill.  That  has  been  done  by  put- 
ting up  Telstar.  Why  Is  the  bill  needed? 
It  is  needed  to  organize  the  greatest 
monopoUstic  consortium  in  the  histony 
of 'mankind.  That  is  why  the  bill  Is 
needed.  It  is  needed  so  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  can  be  siispended  in  order  to 
get  all  the  communications  carriers  to- 
gether under  one  roof. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  And  also  to  get  the 
Govertunent  to  do  business  with  it  and 
with  it  alone. 
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Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana.  And  to  have 
the  aovemment  put  to  work  for  this 
monopolistic  conaortlum.  The  bill  is  not 
needed  to  give  It  to  A.T.  b  T. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  if  that  is  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KEATING.     A  point  of  order. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  may  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  I  yielded 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  10  times  as  long  as  I  have 
yielded  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania ever  got  aroiuid  to  asking  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  win  advise  the  Senator  that  he 
may  jrield  for  a  question.  The  Senator 
should  put  his  inquiry  in  the  form  of  a 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Shall  we  be 
formal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  tl^e 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I 
am  vary  happy  to  yield  to  him  for  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognised 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee,  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly,  if  it  is  true  that 
the  bill  is  not  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  away  the  Government's  invest- 
m«it  in  outer  space  to  A.T.  &  T..  but, 
rather,  is  it  not  his  opinion  that  it  Is 
needed  for  organizing  the  greatest  mo- 
nopolistic consortium  in  the  history  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  for  that  pur- 
pose; there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
That  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  the 
bill  is  needed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

The  Chair  has  not  yet  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  relax,  the 
Chair  will  put  the  question.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
the  opinion  that  the  only  need  for  the 
bill  is  to  get  around  the  antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  only  need  for 
the  bill  is  to  carve  out  an  exception  to 


the  antitrust  laws  and  to  tie  the  GoTsi-n- 
ment  into  doing  business  exclusively  mih. 
this  consortium.  There  has  never  b^n 
ansrthlng  like  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  tny 
colleague  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  qufes- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  the  third  purpose 
served  by  the  bill  unwisely,  to  delegate 
to  this  private  corporation  authority  to 
act  as  an  agent  for  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  negotiation  of  international  agree- 
ments? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  my  colleague  frOm 
Tennessee,  that  is  the  third  purpose. 
That  sort  of  thing  has  never  been  dOne 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  Un- 
becoming the  dignity  and  prestige  and 
status  of  the  United  States  of  AmeHca 
to  delegate  this  power  to  a  private  cor- 
poration for  this  purpose  of  negotiating 
international  agreements.  Not  only  is 
it  wrong,  but  of  course  we  know  it  would 
not  work.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
negotiate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennesfeee 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  for  a  further 
question. 

Mr.  LOKG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sefta- 
tor  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  rules 
under  which  we  are  operating  proftde 
that  if  a  Senator  agrees  with  the  state- 
ment made,  he  Is  yielded  to.  and  it  isi  in 
order,  but  if  one  disagrees,  it  is  not  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tfcat 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  yielded  for  a 
question.  Will  the  Senator  repeat  his 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor of  the  opinion  that  under  the  present 
rule,  under  which  we  are  proceed  Ini.  a 
question  Is  in  order  if  it  appears  tiiiat 
the  question  by  a  Senator  to  whom  (he 
floor  has  been  yielded  is  in  order  If 
he  agrees  with  the  statement,  but  tfliat 
it  Is  not  in  order  if  he  disagrees  with  the 
statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  ap- 
pears to  be  a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  and 
should  be  directed  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Chair  permit  the  Senator  to  express  his 
opinion  of  the  rules? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes,  I  express  toy 
opinion.  My  experience  has  shown  that 
that  has  happened  on  several  occasio|ns, 
and  therefore  there  seems  to  be  so^e 
substance  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  suggested. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator heard  the  definition  of  a  filibuster 
which  the  late  Senator  Malone,  of  Ne- 
vada, used  to  give;  namely,  that  a  fill- 
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buster  is  a  long  speech  with  which  one 
disagrees,  but  that  if  one  agrees  with 
the  speech,  it  is  profound  debate? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  had  heard  that 
definition.  I  had  forgotten  it.  I  am 
glad  that  there  are  some  Senators  pres- 
ent who  seem  to  think  that  this  is  pro- 
found debate.  1  am  eager  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  In  profound  de- 
bate very  soon  again. 

One  further  point  was  made  in  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTTl.  He  spoke  about  the 
great  amount  of  work  we  ought  to  be 
doing  and  the  number  of  bills  that  ought 
to  be  considered.  I  jxjint  out  to  him 
that  it  is  not  our  fault  that  we  are  de- 
bating this  bill  and  not  considering 
something  else.  We  did  not  move  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  Senate.  We  have 
been  forced  into  this  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  fiu-- 
ther  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  a  fiu^her 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  the  extensive  debate 
which  my  devoted  friends  from  the 
South — at  least  I  am  devoted  to  them — 
made  on  the  bill  to  bring  up  the  proposal 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  on  the 
poll  tax? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  recall  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator recall  that  the  discussion  on  that 
proposal,  to  bring  up  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  repeal  the  poll  tax.  lasted 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  which 
I  believe  was  about  2  weeks? 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  1  remember 
that  it  lasted  2  or  3  weeks.  That  was  last 
year.  I  believe. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
debate  on  that  motion  to  proceed  con- 
sumed the  better  part  of  2  weeks? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No;  I  would  not  be 
surprised.     I  thought  it  was  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a 
que.stion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  recall  that  in 
1949  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  up  a 
proposed  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  the  debate  on  that  motion 
consumed  more  than  a  month? 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  recall  that  it  did. 
I  was  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  finish  my 
answer  to  the  Senator's  first  question. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  com- 
plained bitterly  in  talking  about  give- 
aways we  had  better  think  about  the 
$92,000  that  we  are  spending  In  oper- 
ating the  Senate  every  day.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  Senator's  figure,  but  I  say 
to  him  that  that  is  the  smallest  chicken- 
feed  one  could  imagine  compared  with 
what  is  sought  to  be  given  away  to  pri- 
vate monopoly  in  the  bill.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely valuable.  The  Government  has 
invested  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  in  the  project.  No  one 
has  pointed  to  1  cent  which  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  taxpayers  or  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  such  from  the  giveaway  of 
this  very  valuable  asset. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Senate  is  chickenfeed  compared 
with  what  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  saved  if  it  could  stop 
the  giving  away  of  the  communications 
satellite  system. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
United  States  lost  anything  when  Con- 
gress prevented  the  giving  away  of 
atomic  energy.  The  Senate  conducted 
a  lengthy  debate  to  prevent  that  from 
happening.  I  suppose  It  cost  $92,000  a 
day,  or  some  such  amount,  to  operate 
the  Senate  then:  but  our  action  at  that 
time  saved  the  people* of  the  United 
States  billions  of  dollars  in  a  great  na- 
tional treasure.  I  do  not  believe  the 
taxpayers  lost  anythiiui  when  we  pre- 
vented the  giveaway  to  Dixon-Yates. 
We  had  to  talk  about  that  for  a  long 
time.  Undoubtedly,  that  debate  cost  the 
Senate  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  no 
one  has  pointed  to  l  cent  that  the  tax- 
payers as  such  will  get  back,  after  this  bill 
has  been  passed,  in  return  for  the  Invest- 
ment the  Government  will  have  made. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee having  disavowed  the  gentle  im- 
putation that  he  is  among  those  engaged 
in  a  filibuster,  does  the  Senator  deny  that 
the  proceedings — let  me  say  the  some- 
what antic  proceedings — now  prevalent 
in  this  somewhat  antique  body  are  widely 
and  generally,  and  almost  unanimously, 
characterized  in  the  press,  on  television, 
and  over  the  radio  as  a  filibuster? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Some  sections  of 
the  press  have  called  it  a  filibuster,  and 
other  segments  of  the  press  have  called 
it  extended  debate.  I  should  say  it  is  an 
educational  program. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  the  greatest  so- 
licitude for  the  Senator's  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare.  I  shall  not  pursue 
the  question  further.  I  thank  him  for 
his  indulgence. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  speaking 
of  a  cost  of  operating  the  Senate  for  a 
day  as  being  $90,000,  does  the  Senator 
reahze  that  our  $25  billion  invested  In 
outer  space  has  been  an  investment  with 
borrowed  money?  The  Nation  is  $308 
billion  in  debt;  and  at  3>2  percent  in- 
terest on  the  $25  billion  investment  in 
outer  space,  the  cost  of  the  Interest  alone 
is  $2.4  million  a  day. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  the  calculation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  correct  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  money  borrowed  at  3.5  per- 
cent interest,  which  I  believe  is  about 
the  current  rate  of  interest.  We  have 
had  to  borrow  all  the  money  that  has 
gone  into  the  communications  satellite 
and  space  satellites,  including  the  in- 
vestment in  space  rockets,  research,  and 
know-how.  The  cost  is  $2,400,000  a  day. 
The  interest  alone  on  that  expenditure  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  $92,000  a 
day  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
was  talking  about. 

One  part  of  the  very  important  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Clendening,  head  of  the 
Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  this: 

Technical  experts  say  that  communica- 
tion by  aatellites  la  5  years  away.  Why,  tlJen, 
today's  legislative  rush?  An  Investigation 
before  the  fact  could  well  be  the  vehicle 
to  preclude  legislative  mistakes  or  deficien- 
cies by  actions  taken  too  hastily  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  proceed  with 
my  speech.  There  is  a  further  provision, 
the  section  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
President,  which  deserves  comment  at 
this  time.  Subsection  <  a  •  <  6  •  of  section 
201  provides  that  the  President  shall 
"take  all  ncces-^ary  steps  to  iiisure  the 
availability  and  appropriate  utilisation 
of  the  commun)caiions  satellite  system 
for  such  general  povernmrntal  purposes 
as  do  not  require  a  separate  communica- 
tions satellite  sy.stem  to  meet  unique  gov- 
ernmental needs." 

Some  of  Uie  implications  of  that  lan- 
guage are  pointed  out  In  the  minority 
views  of  the  report  on  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  The  com- 
ments in  the  minority  views.  expre.ssed 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORoucHl  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett).  may  be  found  at  page 
55  of  the  repxjrt.  I  commend  them  to 
the  reading  of  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  read  a  part  of  them,  from  page  56. 

TTils  Indicates  that  the  President  is  ex- 
pected, in  fact  required,  to  see  that  all  Gov- 
ernment communications  will  be  channeled 
through  the  commercial  system  even  though 
the  Government  might  have  its  own  satel- 
lite system,  e.g..  Advent  or  Relay,  that  could 
be  used  at  a  smaller  cost  to  the  Government. 
This,  In  effect,  would  provide  a  continuing 
subsidy  to  the  private  corporation.  It  is 
easy  to  visualize  a  Government-owned  sys- 
tem whose  existence  is  necessary  In  the  na- 
tional interest  going  unused  while  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  a  private  monopoly  for  com- 
munications services  that  are  already 
available  to  It. 

The  Senator  /rom  Texas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Akc&ka  are  exactly  right  in 


their  minority  views,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  Is  exactly 
correct  in  his  statement.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
Government  is  to  use  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  and  that  the 
President  shall  see  to  it  that  it  does.  He 
is  made  the  agent  of  the  corporation 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Government  uses 
the  system  to  the  fullest  extent.  Yet 
the  Government,  Including  the  USIA  or 
any  other  important  governmental  func- 
tion which  is  trying  to  bring  about  a 
better  imderstanding  in  the  world,  will 
not  receive  any  discoimt  whatever.  It 
will  receive  no  reduction  in  rates.  The 
rates  will  be  made  so  high  that  Mr.  Mur- 
row's  Agency  would  have  to  pay  $900 
million  a  year,  much  more  than  his  total 
appropriation,  merely  for  coxnmimica- 
tions;  and  his  agency  would  not  even 
receive  a  reduction  in  rates. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  the  ultimate  value  of  the  invest- 
ment in  outer  space  might  not  be  so 
great  as  the  value  of  the  asset  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  away,  because  the  immense 
potentiality  of  the  system  might  well 
prove  to  be  of  greater  value  than  the 
$25  billion  we  have  invested  in  this  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  exactly  correct.  I  think  the  return 
on  the  investment,  if  the  proposal  Is 
handled  correctly,  will  be  Immense.  The 
$25  billion,  or  whatever  the  amount  is. 
that  will  have  been  expended,  will  be 
paid  back  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
taxpayers.  There  will  be  a  substantial 
return  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Dr.  Bei  kner.  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  testified  before  the  ad  hoc 
committee  which  was  created  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  Uie  International  carriers  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  this  great  facility.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said,  they 
were  unanimous  and  loud.  Their  deci- 
sion was:  "Give  it  to  us."  Anyway.  Dr. 
Berkner  made  a  statement  or  testified 
before  the  ad  hoc  committee.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  kind  of  profit  he  was 
talking  about.  I  think  he  was  talking 
about  the  gross  revenue  t>eing  $100  bil- 
lion a  year  in  a  fairly  short  time.  That 
seems  quite  a  fantastic  amount.  But, 
after  all.  he  is  a  scientist,  and  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

This  development  is  opening  up  what 
can  be  a  great,  new.  revolutionary  age. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LOi^G  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  realize  that  at 
the  present  time  the  Government  is  being 
asked  to  give  this  private  monopoly  con- 
sortium all  of  the  development  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  thus  far,  but  at  vir- 
tually no  cost  to  the  monopoly  for  all 
the  funds  the  Government  has  invested 
in  it  up  to  now? 
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If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  had 
been  conducting  the  hearings  as  chair- 
man of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, would  not  it  have  occurred 
to  him  to  ask  whether  A.T.  h  T.  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  $25  billi  on  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  invested  in  the  system? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  that  would 
have  been  a  natural  question — or  at  least 
to  ask  whether  it  would  pay  the  Govern- 
ment 25  percent  of  the  net  returns,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  whether  it  would  give 
Mr.  Edward  R  Murrow  some  reduction 
in  rates. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  A.T.  L  T. 
wouldfnot  pay  the  $25  billion,  would  not 
it  be  worth  asking  whether  A.T.  &  T. 
would  be  willing  to  pay  the  $875  million 
interest  which  the  Government  has  had 
to  pay  on  all  this  investment? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  question 
should  have  been  explored.  A.T.  &  T. 
would  not  testify  before  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  although 
we  invited  representatives  of  A.T.  &  T. 
to  appear  there.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  came  there. 

But  this  record  does  not  show  that 
there  has  been  any  negotiation  with 
A.T.  |{  T.  to  try  to  get  it  to  pay  some- 
thing. I  suppose  A.T.  li  T.  would  not 
want  to  pay  anything  if  it  did  not  have 
to.  But  A.T.  &  T.  will  be  getting  a  very 
great  asset,  and  the  taxpayers  should  get 
some  rettim  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  could 
one  know  that  A.T.  &  T.  would  reject  a 
request  to  pay  the  $875  million  of  in- 
terest, if  A.T.  &  T.  was  not  asked  to  pay 
it.    Perhaps  A.T.  Ii  T.  would  say,  "Yes." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  it  were  a  ques- 
tion of  making  that  payment  or  not  get- 
ting the  monopoly  control  of  the  system, 
I  suppose  AT.  &  T.  would  say  "Yes," 
when  asked  to  make  that  payment,  be- 
cause, after  all,  Telstar  is  going,  and  it 
will  not  cost  A.T.  &  T.  one  cent.  The 
Government  will  pay  $26  million  of  it. 
and  the  domestic  users  of  the  telephones 
will  be  charged  the  other  $74  million. 
So  this  great  investment  is  being  handed 
to  A.T.  L  T. 

Of  course.  A.T.  &  T.  does  have  some 
prestige  which  has  value.  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wiUl  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BIEPAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  know  how  much 
money  a  year  A.T.  &  T.  takes  in,  on  a 
gross  basis?        

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  heard  the 
amount  stated;  I  know  it  is  more  than 
the  gross  receipts  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  gross  income  of  A.T.  &  T. 
is  $3  billion  a  year? 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  believe  I  ht|ve 
heard  that  that  is  the  amount. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  prm;- 
tlcal  matter,  if  A.T.  &  T.  had  to  pay  the 
^'.875  million^  would  not  it  be  simple 
enough  for  Ji.T.  &  T.  to  increase  by'lO" 
percent  Its  charges  to  the  telephone  Us- 
ers, in  order  to  cushion  that  payment? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  that  would  do 
it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     If  need  t?e? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  things  should  go  as  wtU 
as  is  hoped,  that  would  not  be  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Yes. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  tftat 
even  with  their  syncom  Mark  II,  which 
is  not  the  ultimate  high  syncom— aor 
they  will  make  a  better  one — th^re 
would  be  1,200  channels;  and  when  they 
get  up  to  39  or  40,  it  will  be  in  the  blatk. 
Of  course  the  Government's  needs  will 
require  100  or  more  channels.  So  this 
will  be  an  enormously  rer^unerative 
operation — with  no  maintenance  cost  tor 
cables,  but  with  a  satellite  in  the  ^ky 
and  ground  stations  to  send  sipnals  toiit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  rtot 
it  be  possible  for  AT.  &  T.  to  dispose  of 
many  of  its  microwave  lines,  once  this 
satellite  was  placed  in  the  heavens? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Undoubtedly  *o; 
and  thus  its  cost  of  operation  would  be 
decreased. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  tlhe 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  First,  as  the  Spaniards 
do,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennes$ee 
knows.  I  shall  state  my  question  nupre 
or  less  in  reverse — just  as  questions  w||en 
written  in  the  Spanish  language  shpw 
first  an  inverted  question  mark,  then 
the  question,  and  last  of  all.  a  question 
mark  rightside  up.  So  I  begin  with  a 
question:  Ha^,Jiie  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee~~-anyevidence  or  any  reason  to 
believe  thatihe  Government  would  t^p- 
erate  the  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem at  a  profit  greater  than  the  preafnt 
enormous  profits  from  the  Post  Office  Op- 
eration, which  I  gathered  from  the  Sena- 
tor's exposition  are  being  annually  re- 
turned to  the  taxpayers?  Would  the 
operation  of  the  satellite  communica- 
tions system  by  the  Government  be  as 
profitable  as  or  more  profitable  or  less 
profitable  than  the  operation  of  the  Pbst 
Office? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  knows  so  well  the  answer 
to  that  question  that  I  am  surprised  tl)iat 
he  would  ask  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  know  the  Senator's  an- 
swers to  several  of  the  other  questions 
with  which  he  has  dealt,  but  I  do  Jiot 
agree  with  his  answers. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  the  first  pli^e. 
the  Post  Office  is  operated  at  a  deficit, 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  Congress. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  well 
knows  that  in  connection  with  the  own- 
ership of  a  space  communications  satel- 
lite, with  ground  stations  leased  ind 
operated  by  private  interests  or  priv&te 
enterprise,  and  with  the  personnel  fe- 


quired  by  the  Government  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  the 
work,  except  the  policymaking,  would 
be  done  by  contracts  with  corporations, 
but  the  numbei'  of  personnel  would  not 
be  at  all  comparable  to  the  number 
used  to  operate  the  postal  system. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
knows  very  well  that  in  connection  with 
any  comparable  operation,  such  as  Bon- 
neville, the  Panama  Canal,  or  the  TV  A. 
all  of  them  are  operating  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  say  the  TVA  was  operating  at 
a  profit? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  it  is  operating 
at  a  very  handsome  profit. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Has  the  Government 
ever  gotten  back  any  of  the  money  It  in- 
vested in  the  TVA? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  as  I  recall, 
the  Government  has  been  paid  back 
more  than  $350  million,  the  last  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  How  much  has  the  Gov- 
ernment expended  there,  but  not  gotten 
back? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  I  recall,  about 
40  percent  of  the  investment  in  power 
has  been  repaid.  The  present  power 
facilities,  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania knows,  are  being  financed  on  a 
revenue  bond  basis.  In  any  event,  by 
law  the  entire  payments  for  the  power 
part  of  the  TVA  have  to  be  made  over  a 
period  of  40  years. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  a  preliminary  to  the 
question.  I  should  hke  to  say.  If  I  may. 
that  during  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  when  they  were 
engaged  in  "taking  in  each  other's  laun- 
dry," I  may  have  become  somewhat  con- 
fused by  the  fiscal  Disneyland  involved 
in  some  of  the  rapid  questions  and  an- 
swers which  seemed  to  satisfy  the  two 
distinguished  Senators,  but  to  my  mind 
did  not  particularly  clarify  the  fiscal 
situation. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  to  say  seriously  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  of  this  pro- 
gram, somebody  or  other  has  denied  or 
will  deny  to  our  mutual  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Edward  R.  Murrow,  the  sum 
of  $900  million  for  broadcasting  through 
Telstar  or  other  parts  of  the  communi- 
cations system?  Or  if  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  will  he  put 
together  for  me  in  proper  context  the 
name  "Edward  R.  Murrow"  and  the  fig- 
ure "$900  million"? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Murrow  testified  before  most 
of  these  committees — before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Sciences.  In  the  Senate  commit- 
tee hearings,  his  testimony  will  be  found 
beginning  on  page  289.  He  said  that. 
projecting  the  kind  of  use  he  would  like 
to  make  of  a  space  communications  sys- 
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tem.  at  the  current  rates  the  cost  would 
be  $900  million  a  year.' 

He  is  complaining  that  he  had  to  pay 
the  regular  commercial  rates.  That 
testimony  will  be  foun<l.  He  amplified 
on  it  before  the  House  committee.  He 
said  that,  imder  the  bill  as  now  written. 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get 
any  reduction  In  rates,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  $900  million.  It  was  such 
a  great  amount  that  he  simply  could  not 
afford  it.  I  think  he  said  it  was  a  great 
deal  more  than  his  budget  for  everything 
else.  He  talked  about  the  television  cir- 
cuits that  were  available,  and  projected 
the  expense  into  the  future.  He  said  it 
would  cost  $900  million  and  that  the 
complete  budget  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses in  fiscal  1962  was  $111,500,000. 
So  this  Is  apparently  seven  times  the 
amount  of  his  complete  budget  for  the 
other  items. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  further  question,  does  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  on  page  289  the  pomt 
Mr.  Murrow  was  making  was  that  his 
complete  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
was  $111,500,000,  which  might  be  a  very 
good  reason  why  he  could  not  afford 
$900  million  out  of  it  to  use  a  space 
system? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Of  course,  he  Is 
pointing  out  how  valuable  a  space  sys- 
tem would  be,  smd  he  would  likie  to  have 
a  rate  that  would  enable  him  to  use  it 
more,  but  if  he  had  to  pay  the  cmrent 
rate,  projecting  the  expense,  it  would 
cost  $900  milUon. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand some  of  this  modem  arith- 
metic. I  learned  only  old-fashioned 
arithmetic.  He  cannot  afford  to  pay 
$900  million  because  the  budget  is  only 
$111  million,  and  I  do  not  imderstand 
how  many  times  $900  million  goes  into 
$111  million.  If  the  Senator  will  ex- 
plain that.  I  am  sure  all  students  of 
primary  arithmetic  will  be  very  glad  to 
learn  the  answer. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Anyway,  he  said 
he  could  not  use  the  system;  that  if  the 
bill  passes,  it  will  be  too  expensive  for 
him. 

I  have  talked  about  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  to  promote  the  system. 

HEQrEST  rOB  PESMANENT  SUBCOlIMnTEE  ON 
INVESTIGATIONS  OF  CX>MMrrTEX  ON  COVTXN- 
MENT  0I>EKAT10N8  TO  METT  TOMOKXOW 
MOENING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  to  permit  me  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  permitted  to  meet  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  has 
made  that  request,  and  I  thought  It  had 
been  made  clear  to  him  that,  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  we  would  have  to 
object  to  committees  meeting.  I  urged 
the  Senator  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
not  to  call  the  Senate  in  so  early. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  influ- 
ence over  the  majority  leader  with  re- 
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spect  to  calling  the  Senate  into  session 
at  any  hour. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Ordinarily  the  Sen- 
ate meets  at  12,  and  the  Senator  would 
have  time,  but,  over  our  objection,  the 
Senate  is  meeting  at  10  a.m.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  that  we  would  like  to  have 
Senators  present  listening.  If  we  made 
an  exception  in  his  case,  we  would  have 
to  make  an  exception  m  others. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  brief  state- 
ment and  ask  him  a  question,  without 
his  losing  the  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  work  of  the 
committee  needs  to  go  on.  I  am  not  at 
all  uiunindful  of  the  position  the  Sen- 
ator is  taking,  and  his  reasons  therefor, 
but  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
its  work  needs  to  go  on,  to  make  this 
request.  We  are  engaged  in  a  series  of 
hearings  and  investigations  in  which 
there  is  great  public  interest,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  and  I  feel  it  is  my  duty 
to  make  the  request,  if  I  can  get  the  floor 
to  do  so.  If  the  Senator  announces  that 
he  will  object  if  the  request  is  made,  I 
will  take  it  as  sufficient  public  advice  and 
information  that  the  committee  would 
not  be  F>ermitted  to  meet  even  if  the  re- 
quest were  made,  so  I  could  say  I  tried  to 
obtain  permission.  If  I  am  denied  that 
Ijermission,  very  well,  but  I  would  Uke 
to  try  to  get  permission  to  meet  tomor- 
row". 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  of  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  his  committee.  The  com- 
mittee could  meet  at  8  o'clock  or  9 
o'clock  and  have  some  time  in  which  to 
work.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator,  after 
having  brought  up  the  question,  that  he 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
majority  leader,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  have  the  Senate  meet  at  12  o'clock, 
instead  of  10  a.m.,  which  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  Senate  as  to  meeting 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for^  a 
question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
not  recognize  that  I  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  and  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  when  I  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent? 
Is  not  that  notice  to  all  parties  in  inter- 
est in  this  particular  issue,  including  the 
leadership? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  It  is  con- 
structive notice  that  the  Senator  brings 
it  to  their  attention,  because  it  is  in  the 
Record,  but  I  observe  that  there  is  a  very 
able  acting  minority  leader,  but  there  is. 
apparently,  no  acting  majority  leader  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  I  am 
occupying  that  authority  by  designation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  the  Senator  came  into  the 
Chamber  to  make  the  request. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  came  into  the  Chamber. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  ylekl  to  the  Sena- 
tor, but  suggest  that  when  the  Senate 
recesses  t<might.  it  recess  until  12  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
consider  that  request  if  I  can  have  my 
first  request  granted,  ttiat  I  might  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
committee  be  permitted  to  meet  tomor- 
row morning.  I  refer  to  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations^ 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  would  have  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  welL  I  think 
the  record  is  made. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  is  no  objection 
from  the  minority. 

BEQUEST  TKAT  TRE  SENATE  KBT  AT   IS  O'CX^OCX 
NOON   TOMOSXOW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  a^  vmani- 
mous  consent,  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
that  I  may  make  a  unanimous-consrat 
request  that  the  Senate  meet  at  12 
o'clock    noon    tomorrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret 
there  is  objection  to  that  request. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  regret  there  is 
objection,  too.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can 
renew  the  request. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  know  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
meeting  at  12  o'clock  noon,  or  2.  or  4. 
tomorrow.  I  would  just  like  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  in  the  morning  so  we  can 
work. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  renew  my 
request  that  the  Senate  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  that 
there  is  objection. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  certain  that 
if  the  acting  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  would  talk  with  the 
majority  leader  about  the  importance 
of  the  work,  he  might  reconsider,  and 
not  object  to  the  Senate's  meeting  at 
12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Finance  Committee  has  authority  to 
meet  at  any  time  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  session?  So  has  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  should  think 
such  permission  would  be  granted  to  the 
very  important  committee  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  true.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  that  per- 
mission by  the  rules  or  by  statute.  IXir- 
ing  the  interim  when  the  pending  bill 
was  set  aside,  in  order  to  bring  up  emer- 
gency legislation  that  wotild  expire  on 
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June  30,  and  before  the  pending  bill  was 
brought  up  again,  somehow  or  another, 
without  those  of  us  opposed  to  the  bill 
knowing  about  it — I  do  not  accuse  any- 
body of  bad  faith;  we  just  were  not  here 
at  the  time — the  request  was  made  that 
the  finance  Committee  have  the  right 
to  meet  when  the  Senate  was  in  session 
for  the  rest  of  this  session. 

The  unanimous -consent  request  was 
agreed  to.  We  were  asleep  on  the  job. 
That  is  the  reason  it  slipped  by.  If 
we  had  known  it  was  to  come  there 
would  have  been  an  objection. 

The  Government  will,  of  course,  be  one 
of  the  principal  users,  if  not  the  largest 
single  user,  of  the  communications  fa- 
cilities provided  by  an  operational  satel- 
lite system.  In  the  case  of  a  satellite 
communications  system,  it  is  even  more 
appropriate  that  the  facilities  be  avail- 
able to  the  Government  since  the  Gov- 
ernment has  financed  virtually  all  of  the 
research  and  development  which  has 
made  such  a  system  possible.  As  I  have 
said,  that  portion  of  the  language  which 
relates  to  making  the  satellite  system 
available  to  the  Government  is  fine  but 
now  let  us  look  at  the  rest  of  the  lan- 
guage in  this  section. 

The  President  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  insure  the  appropriate  utiliza- 
tion of  the  commercial  system  for  such 
governmental  purposes  as  do  not  require 
a  separate  communications  system  to 
meet  unique  governmental  needs.  Ob- 
viously, this  covers  most  of  the  govern- 
mental communications  needs.  The  only 
exception  to  this  category  would  prob- 
ably be  classified  military  information. 

In  some  instances,  unique  governmen- 
tal needs  might  include  coded  material, 
when  a  satellite  system  normally  used  for 
commercial  purp>oses  would  be  inade- 
quate, or  for  certain  governmental  needs 
antijamming  equipment  might  be  neces- 
sary in  a  satellite  system.  Except  for 
these  limitations,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  many  communications 
needs  which  would  fall  outside  the  class 
described  by  this  section.  What  this  ap- 
parently means  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  expected  to  use  the  com- 
mercial satellite  system  for  all  of  its 
needs,  irrespective  of  whatever  com- 
munications facilities  the  Government 
may  have  in  terms  of  its  own  satellite 
communications  systems. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  military 
needs  will  require  the  establishment  of 
at  least  one  communications  satellite 
system  by  the  Government,  irrespective 
of  what  action  is  taken  by  any  commer- 
cial organization. 

If  such  a  governmental  system  were 
in  existence,  it  would  require  compara- 
tively small  additional  expenditures  to 
expand  tiie  facilities, so  that  they  could 
handle  a  considerable  amount,  if  not  all, 
of  the  governmental  communications 
needs  for  international,  as  well  as  do- 
mestic long-distance  communications. 

Except  for  the  limitation  in  the  bill, 
the  Government's  military  satellite 
might  provide  for  the  needs  of  Ed  Mur- 
row's  USIA,  and  might  save  the  Govern- 
ment a  great  amount  of  money,  but  the 
bill  is  written  so  that  Mr.  Murrow  could 
not  use  the  Government's  military  sys- 
tem, even  though  many  channels  in  it 
were  not  being  used. 


The  communications  carriers  hav*  ob- 
jected very  strenuously  to  the  idea  of  a 
separate  governmental  system,  ixn  the 
past,  the  carriers  have  found  govern- 
mental businesses  highly  profitable,]  and 
they  have  exerted  every  effort  to  iitsure 
that  they  wUl  continue  to  enjoy  the 
revenues  which  the  Government  pro- 
vides. It  is  not  surprising  to  see  the  car- 
riers exhibit  such  an  attitude.  Anj'one 
who  is  in  business  to  make  money  can 
be  expected  to  exert  his  best  efforts  to 
retain  one  of  his  best  and  most  im- 
portant customers. 

HUGE  SUBSIDT  TO  CARRIERS 

The  fact  that  the  communications 
carriers  are  interested  in  retaining  the 
Government's  communications  business 
should  not  be  taken  as  sufficient  jutlifi- 
cation  for  a  statutory  provision  virtually 
requiring  the  Government  to  use  a  Com- 
mercial system,  irrespective  of  its  own 
capacity  to  meet  governmental  need|s.  It 
is  quite  easy  to  visualize  the  langjuage 
of  section  201(a)  (6)  being  used  to  Jjusli- 
fy  governmental  use  of  the  commercial 
satellite  system  at  a  time  when  a  pov- 
emmentally  owned  system  has  tom- 
munications  capacity  which  is  going  un- 
used. 

The  private  carriers  are  alreadC^  to 
receive  a  tremendous  subsidy  under  this 
bill  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  aQ  the 
governmental  expenditures  for  satellite 
commtmications  and  space  techm^logy 
wiU  be  the  only  thing  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  carriers  to  get  into  the 
satellite  communications  business  alt  all. 
Certainly,  having  put  them  in  bu.sitie.s.s, 
the  Government  should  not  be  obligated 
to  insure  their  continued  financial  suc- 
cess by  means  of  a  subsidy  in  the  form 
of  governmental  business. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  language  1$  re- 
tained in  the  bill,  it  will  represent  a  tre- 
mendous victory  for  the  comniunica|tions 
carriers.  There  can  be  no  justification 
for  such  language  except  that  it  Is  an 
effort  intended  to  free  the  private  elatel- 
lite  corporation  from  the  possibility  of 
any  competition  for  Government  busi- 
ness. Senators  should  notice.  ho*cvcr. 
that  the  possible  competition  is  in  the 
form  of  the  Government  being  aWle  to 
provide  services  for  itself.  The  priivate 
corporation  itself  would  have  an  etcclu- 
sive  monopoly  over  commercial  satlcllite 
operations,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
competition  from  any  other  pi^ivate 
source.  This  language  would  elimSnatc 
the  possibility  of  competition  from  any 
source  whatsoever  and  could  hav^  the 
effect  of  severely  limiting  the  Govern- 
ment's choice  of  alternative  mcaafis  of 
communications,  and  it  could  alst)  in- 
crease prices  to  the  Government  for  nec- 
essary communications  services. 

I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  ttould 
contend  that  this  language  is  necepsary 
as  a  protection  for  the  Governmeht  or 
to  insure  that  the  President  directf)  the 
Government  to  secure  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  means  of  communications. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Presidtmt  of 
the  United  States  can  be  depended  upon 
to  make  decisions  of  that  sort  in  the 
public  interest  without  having  statptory 
direction  in  the  form  of  language  such 
as  in  this  section  of  the  bill. 

If,  in  fact,  the  language  of  this  section 
is  intended  to  do  no  more  than  direct 
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the  President  or  suggest  to  him  that  he 
use  the  commercial  satellite  system  when 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
Government  to  use  that  system  than  to 
use  its  own  facilities,  I  would  suggest 
that  this  particular  language  is  singu- 
larly inappropriate  and  represents  un- 
usually poor  draftsmanship. 

THE    ROLE    or    NASA 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
section  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration in  the  satellite  corporation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr,  MORTON.  I  wLsh  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  What  docs  the  Sen- 
ator moan  by  "brief  consideration"? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  depends  on  how 
many  interruptions  there  are. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Very  well.  I  will  not 
interrupt  further. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  And  colloquies.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  inter- 
rupt. I  know  the  Senator  always  asks 
very  intelligent  questions. 

The  di.scussion  of  the  role  of  NASA 
should  not  require  more  than  10  minutes 
or  something  like  that.    It  is  important. 

For  several  years  new  N.ASA  has  had 
an  extensive  program  of  research  and 
development  in  satellite  communi- 
cations. 

NASA's  budget  for  satellite  communi- 
cations has  grown  year  by  year,  with 
little  sign  of  any  decrea-ses  in  the  near 
future.  For  the  fiscal  year  1960  NASA 
had  a  total  budget  of  $523.6  million.  Of 
that  amount  $3.1  million  was  appro- 
priated for  space  communications.  The 
following  year,  fiscal  year  1961.  NASA's 
total  budget  was  $964  million.  Of  that, 
a  total  of  $29.5  million  wa.s  allocated  to 
space  communications.  For  fiscal  year 
19G2  NASA's  total  budget  increased  to 
nearly  $1.7  bilhon.  and  the  amount  de- 
voted to  space  communications  in- 
crra.<:cd  to  approximately  $95  million. 
There  is  little  chance  that  the  amount 
which  NASA  will  spend  on  space  com- 
munications in  fiscal  year  1963  will 
be  less  than  the  amount  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1962. 

These  NASA  expenditures  have  fi- 
nanced research  projects  with  two  prin- 
cipal types  of  satellite  systems  using  ac- 
tive  repeater  satellites. 

HICH-ORBIT    ET9TZM 

NASA's  Project  Syncom,  for  which 
Hughes  Aircraft  is  the  contractor,  is 
carrying  out  experimentation  with  a 
system  using  approximately  three  earth 
satellites  in  24-hour  equatorial  orbit 
22,300  miles  above  the  earth. 

These  three  satellites  will  provide 
communications  coverage  for  the  entire 
world,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
polar  area.  This  is  the  so-called 
synchronous  satellite  system.  It  is  also 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  high -orbit 
system. 

LOW -ORBIT    SYSTEM 

Under  the  name  of  Project  Relay, 
for  which  RCA  is  the  contractor,  NASA 
is  conducting  research,  development,  and 
experimentation  with  a  low-orbit 
system.     The    low-orbit  system  utilizes 
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satellites  in  random  polar  orbit  at  alti- 
'   tudes  ranging  from  6.000  to  8,000  milea 
above  the  earth. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy  <a3 
yi^ld  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  It  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  It 
is  expected  l)y  the  scientists  that  within 
a  very  few  jears  there  will  be  some  re- 
markable developments  in  respect  to 
new  discoveries  concerning  high-altitude 
satellites? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  that  the  scientists 
feel — and  all  indications  are  that  they 
are  correct—  that  within  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  It  should  be  possible  to  put 
a  workable  fyncom  high-altitude  satel- 
lite into  orbit,.  The  Hughes  Co.  has  pro- 
duced a  model  of  what  it  is  working  on. 
It  is  called  Mark  I.  The  present  boosters 
are  adequate?  to  put  the  experimental 
high-altitude  satellite  Into  orbit.  With- 
in a  year  and  a  half  they  can  have  ready 
their  so-called  Mark  II.  which  will  be 
operational  to  the  point  that  It  could 
be  applied  tc  the  communications  satel- 
lite system. 

Mr.  MOIUJE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  another 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  some  scientists  take  the 
position  that  If,  as.  and  when  the  high- 
altitude  satellites  have  been  perfected, 
low-altitude  satelUtes  of  the  nature  that 
are  encompassed  in  connection  with  the 
bill  will  for  all  intents  and  purposes  be 
obsolete? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  tjiat  is  un- 
doubtedly the  consensus  of  practically 
all  scientists  First,  the  low -altitude  sys- 
tem would  b.?come  obsolete  because  it  is 
in  orbit  at  6  000  feet.  A  message  today 
from,  say.  the  United  States  would  go 
only  to  a  limited  part  of  the  world.  To 
get  the  mesfage  to  Japan  or  Australia, 
it  would  have  to  go  through  some  compli- 
cated kind  of  relays.  It  would  be 
workable. 

The  seconf!  point  suggesting  obsoles- 
cence is  that  the  system  would  be  much 
more  costly  because  the  ground  stations 
would  have  t)  move  to  catch  the  satel- 
lites as  they  go  over. 

Third,  the  cost  of  keeping  300  or  400 
satellites  in  orbit  would  be  very  great. 
There  Is  not  only  the  great  cost  of  the 
satellites  themselves,  but  also  the  neces- 
sary missiles,  rockets,  and  boosters. 
Then  use  for  the  low-altitude  system 
might  put  a  serious  defense  strain  on  our 
space  program.  We  would  use  many 
missiles  to  get  the  satellites  Into  orbit 
and  to  keep  them  there.  The  life  of  one 
satellite  would  be  a  year  and  a  half  to  two 
years.     It  would  be  very  expensive. 

The  higher  orbital  system,  of  course, 
would  require  only  three  satellites,  which 
would  reduce  the  expense  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  infoi-mation  which  those  of  us 


in  opporitlon  to  the  bill  have  already 
gathered  from  the  authorities,  scientists, 
and  experts  on  this  subject  indicates  that 
we  are  being  asked,  through  the  bill,  to 
support  a  system  that  itself  will  be  im- 
necessarily  costly  compared  with  what 
the  cost  would  be  after  the  high -altitude 
satellites  are  perfected  and,  furthermore, 
the  system  would  be  obsolete  within  the 
very  near  future? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  The  testimony  of  the  scientists 
bears  that  out.  I  think  the  testimony  is 
that  the  cost  of  a  low-altitude  system  is 
$500  million.  The  cost  of  a  high-altitude 
system  is  $200  million.  The  ground 
stations  necessary  for  the  low -altitude 
system  would  be  five  times  as  expensive 
as  ground  stations  for  the  high -altitude 
system. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  so 
forcefully,  in  a  few  years  that  system 
would  be  obsolete.  There  are  some  sug- 
gestions that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
waiting  until  we  are  committed  to  a  low- 
altitude  system.  'We  might  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  invested  in  such  a  system. 
We  can  be  sure  that  if  we  foot  the  bill, 
we  shall  be  committed  to  a  low -altitude 
system,  because  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
said  Dr.  Pierce  stated.  The  bill  meant 
the  Telstar  system.  If  we  should  be- 
come committed  to  the  low -altitude  sys- 
tem, the  corporation,  and  not  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Umted  States,  would 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  we 
would  go  to  the  higher  altitude  system. 
Again  we  will  be  second  best. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  if  we  pass  the  bill  and  enter  into 
a  commitment  for  the  maintenance  and 
perpetuation  of  a  low-altitude  system, 
the  American  Telephone  L  Telegraph 
Co.  would  gain  vested  legal  rights  in  the 
satellites  that  would  be  involved  in  the 
system  operated  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  bill  itself  provides  that 
among  other  things  the  President  shall 
do  will  be  fit  the  satellite  system  into 
existing  facilities.  "VVhat  would  l>e  the 
existing  facilities?  The  A.T.  k  T.  low- 
orbit  groimd  stations.  A.T.  &  T..  as  I 
understand  it.  has  plans  for  building  40 
or  50  satellites,  so  they  will  have  a  vested 
Interest.  There  will  be  nothing  we  can 
do  to  change  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  another 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  "Who  would  launch  the 
satellites  into  orbit? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  NASA  would 
launch  them  from  Cape  Canaveral.  I 
believe. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain for  the  Recokd,  so  members  of  the 
public  reading  it  will  understand  what 
NASA  is? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  National  Aero- 
nautic and  Space  Administration,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  has  a  budget  for  1962  of 
$1.7  billion.  NASA  has  charge  of  all 
our  space  exploration.  It  has  let  out 
contracts  to  RCA  for  tlie  development 


of  the  so-called  low-orbit  relay  system 
and  to  Hughes  for  working  on  the  Syn- 
com high-orbit  system.  Other  con- 
tractors have  other  different  plans  and 
proposals. 

Of  coiu^e,  NASA  has  a  very  expensive 
installation  at  Cape  Canaveral  and  the 
Banana  River  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Florida.  Perhaps  $1  billion  may  be  in- 
vested in  that  installation.  It  is  their 
principal  site  for  launching  the  rockets 
and  mi&siles  which  would  put  the  satel- 
lites mto  orbit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  another 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  true  that  when 
the  Senator  points  out  that  NASA  will 
launch  each  and  every  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  li  Telegraph  satellites,  he 
means  that  the  U3.  Government, 
through  NASA,  in  the  use  of  our  satel- 
lite launching  facilities,  paid  for  at  a 
cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
are  launching  these  satellites  for  the 
profit  benefit  of  a  monopoly  called 
American  Telephone  k  Telegraph? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right.  That  is  what  I  mean.  It 
would  be  the  taxpayer's  money — which, 
of  course,  has  made  NASA  possible — 
which  keeps  the  system  to  launch  satel- 
htes  going. 

I  point  out  that  the  Government  would 
tie  its  hands.  It  is  said,  "If  you  do  not 
like  the  low -orbit  system,  joxi  can  turn 
to  something  else."  But  that  is  a  one- 
way street,  and  one  way  is  always  for 
the  corporation  or  for  the  A.T.  k  T. 
The  bill  provides  that  NASA  shall  co- 
operate with  the  corporation. 

In  other  words.  If  the  corporation 
wants  to  launch  one,  it  will.  If  the 
corporation  wants  to  do  research,  it  will. 
There  is  no  reciprocity.  NASA  has  no 
right  to  call  on  the  corporation  for  any- 
thing. If  the  bill  is  passed  there  is 
nothing  the  Government  can  do  except 
to  go  to  a  great  expense,  which  is  in  no 
way  compensated  by  the  small  amoimt 
paid  by  AT.  Ii  T.  for  each  launching. 
There  is  a  great  expense  involved  in 
launching  a  satellite  for  a  private  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that,  if  within  a  few  years  the  system 
becomes  obsolete  and  our  Government 
wakes  up  and  recognizes  that  it  Is  put- 
ting itself  and  the  American  ,  people — 
and  when  we  speak  of  the  Gtovemment 
we  are  talking  about  the  American 
people — behind  a  good  many  oUier  gov- 
ernments, who  will  have  gone  ahead 
with  the  development  of  a  high-altitude 
satellite,  the  only  way  we  shall  be  able 
really  to  get  A.T.  &  T.  out  from  imder 
the  bin  and  legal  liabilities  we  are  creat- 
ing against  the  United  States  and  the 
legal  advantages  we  are  giving  A.T.  Ii  T. 
will,  in  effect,  be  to  pay  it  by  way  of 
some  form  of  condemnation? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  that  would  be 
the  only  way.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  knows  the  history  of  this 
sort    of    tiling    better    than    any   other 
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Member  of  the  Senate.  Once  the  Fed- 
eral Ooyemment  gives  something  away, 
there  may  be  a  theoretical  possibility 
by  eminent  domain  to  get  it  back,  but 
practically  that  is  not  possible.  It  is 
gone  forever. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Blr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEI'AUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  see  any  interesting  analogy 
between  the  drive  of  this  powerful 
A.T.  ft  T.  monopoly  lobby  and  the  lobby- 
ing activities  of  the  priviate  utilities  in 
years  gone  by,  as  he  and  I  have  opposed 
the  private  electric  utilities  in  their  at- 
tempts to  get  the  Federal  Oovenmient  to 
build  multiple  hydroelectric  dams  and 
turn  them  over  to  the  private  utilities 
under  so-called — and  this  is  an  interest- 
ing enough  phrase,  as  it  has  cropped  up 
in  the  debate — partnership  arrangement, 
whereby  the  private  utilities  make  the 
profits  from  the  dam  and  the  American 
taxpayers  pay  for  the  nonreimbursable 
costs  of  operating  the  dam? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  This  is  the 
same  type  of  lobbjring  campaign  that 
we  saw  when  it  was  proposed  to  give  the 
atomic  energy  rights  away  and  to  give 
away  the  water  from  the  dam  and  estab- 
lish a  so-called  partnership.  It  is  the 
same  thing.  It  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
connection  with  other  giveaways  that 
we  have  had  proposed.  This  campaign 
is  more  intense,  bigger,  better  orga- 
nized, and  more  nationally  spread  out 
today  and.  apparently,  more  effective. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Ii4r.  MORSE.  When  the  Senator  says 
more  intense  or  more  extensive,  does  he 
mean  that  it  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer many  more  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  private  electric  utilities  had  been 
successful  in  getting  by  with  their  part- 
nership scheme  which  was  but  a  device 
for  them  to  put  their  hand  into  the  pub- 
lic till  for  the  benefit  of  their  stock- 
holders and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  giveaway  in 
the  partnership  proposal  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  discussing  was  a  smalltime  op- 
eration, small  potatoes,  compared  with 
this  proposal.  The  giveaway  is  not  only 
vast  and  of  great  value,  but  the  hands 
of  the  Government  would  be  tied,  re- 
quiring the  payment  of  the  fullest  rates, 
and  requiring  that  NASA  continue  to  do 
research  and  development  for  the  cor- 
poration, even  after  the  corporation  is 
set  up.  This  benefit  would  be  given  free 
to  the  corporation.  Therefore,  in  many 
important  ways  great  benefits  are  to  be 
given  to  the  corporation  if  the  bill  is 
passed.  Those  benefits  greatly  over- 
shadow what  the  Senator  has  been  talk- 
ing about,  and  they  are  not  comparable 
with  the  giveaways  he  has  mentioned, 
and  against  which  we  have  fought  in 
connection  with  the  power  from  the  dams 
built  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  MORSK    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield  for  another 
question. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senatotj  re- 
call that  when  he  and  I  came  to|  the 
Senate  many  years  ago,  we  were  (sub- 
jected,  when  we  opposed  private  utilities' 
attempts  to  take  over  the  power>|pro- 
ducing  facilities  of  multiple-pui^se 
hydroelectric  dams,  to  the  same  soft  of 
criticism  and  attacks  to  which  wei  are 
now  subjected  because  of  our  opposition 
to  this  monopolistic  satellite  comia|uni- 
cations  bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  ifi  en- 
tirely correct.  He  had  been  in  the  gen- 
ate  for  a  considerable  time.  However, 
shortly  after  I  came  here  we  had  to  talk 
at  length  to  get  the  message  over.  We 
were  accused  of  blocking  legislation  and 
holding  up  things  in  exactly  the  «ame 
way  in  which  we  are  being  attacked  Jiow. 
Exactly  the  same  kind  of  attacks  were 
made.  Those  attacks  were  even  ttiore 
intense  when  a  number  of  us  talked  at 
considerable  length  to  avoid  giving  away 
the  atomic  energy  rights  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Byfr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  a  subject  matter 
on  which  I  wish  to  examine  the  Senfttor. 
Does  the  Senator  remember  the  atomic 
energy  bill  fight? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  remember  that 
fight  very  well.     I  remember  is  viviidly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  <rom 
Tennessee  remember  that  that  bill,  as  I 
recall,  covered  110  pages? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  I  remember 
that  it  was  a  very  lengthy  and  compli- 
cated bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  that  bill  came  to  the  floor  oft  the 
Senate  one  afternoon,  and  the  request 
was  made  by  the  then  leadership  ocj  the 
Senate  for  a  imanimous -consent  request 
to  vote  on  the  bill  before  the  day  was 
over? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  I  recall  Ithat 
we  were  to  be  given  4  hours  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiHl  the 
Senator  yield  fm^her? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  another 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call that  when  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  objected,  he  was  Peck's  Bad  Boy 
then,  too? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  remember  that 
the  Senator  objected  not  once  but  sev- 
eral times,  and  successfully. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  the  majority  leader  of  that  ^ime 
said  to  me,  in  eflfect,  that  unless  I  was 
willing  to  consent  to  the  unanimous -con- 
sent agreement  to  vote  on  that  bill  that 
day,  I  could  start  talking? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  remember  that 
very  vividly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  I  explained  to  the  majority  leiuler 
that  I  would  do  my  best  to  accommodate 
him? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  I  remember 
the  Senator  expressed  the  feeling  that 
he  was  ready  to  accommodate  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  r««all 
that  the  then  majority  leader  overlooked 
one  very  important  factor,  however,  and 
that  was  that  I  was  not  alone? 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  remember  that 
the  majority  leader  overlooked  an  im- 
portant factor  as  to  the  length  of  time 
the  Senator  was  going  to  speak;  also  the 
fact  that  he  had  friends  in  the  Senate 
who  had  the  same  feeling  as  he  had.  I 
am  proud  to  say  today  that  I  was  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
we  stood  together  as  a  little  group  of 
what  were  called  willful  men  on  that  oc- 
casion in  opposition  to  that  bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  I  remember 
we  were  called  many  ugly  names. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  in  our  fight  against  the  attempt  to 
give  away  the  atomic  energy  rights  of 
our  country  we  were  charged  with  block- 
ing the  will  of  the  majority? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  bill  had  come 
from  committee  by  almost  unanimous 
vote,  we  were  told,  and  had  been  con- 
sidered by  some  other  committee  and 
approved  by  a  big  vote.  We  were  told 
that  someone  downtown  wanted  it.  and 
that  we  were  blocking  the  will  of  the 
majority.  The  same  charges  are  being 
leveled  at  us  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  we  were  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  we  were  obstructionists  and  filibus- 
terers  and  Senators  imcooperative  with 
the  will  of  the  leadership  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  recall  that.  I  had 
not  been  in  the  Senate  very  long,  and  I 
was  not  as  exc>erienced  in  these  matters 
as  I  am  now,  and  I  must  say  that  those 
charges  gave  me  some  worry  at  night. 
But  I  got  over  it  all  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call that  we  talked  for  13  days  and  6 
nights? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  I  had  forgot- 
ten the  exact  length  of  time,  but  I  re- 
member that  there  were  some  all-night 
sessions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  a  part  of  the  assignment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  that  de- 
bate was  to  hold  down  the  graveyard 
shift  during  two  of  those  nights? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  remember  the 
Senator  had  that  assignment,  and  he 
fulfilled  it.  I  recall  that  that  was  the 
occasion  when  the  Senator  spoke  26  or 
27  hours. 

I  recall  also  that  the  distinguished 
Republican  Senator,  who  sadly  is  not 
with  us  any  longer,  and  whom  we  all 
miss,  the  great  liberal.  Senator  Langer, 
was  having  a  little  trouble  with  his  eyes, 
and  he  asked  unanimous  consent  to  al- 
low the  clerk  to  read  his  speech.  He 
gave  the  clerk  about  five  pages  of  his 
speech,  and  then  shortly  afterward 
placed  about  150  more  pages  under  the 
speech  which  the  clerk  was  reading.  So 
the  late  Senator  from  North  Dakota  par- 
ticipated in  the  long  debate  by  remain- 
ing in  his  seat  while  the  clerk  read  his 
speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that,  as  that  debate  progressed,  the 
American  people  started  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  issues  that  were  at  stake,  with 
the  result  that  the  Senate  also  started 
to  be  informt^  as  to  the  wishes  of  many 
people  in  America? 

Bdr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  recall  that. 
I  recall  that  messages,  telephone  calls, 
letters,  communications,  and  resolutions 
began  to  come  in  as  the  information 
about  that  t<.>chnical  bill  got  out  to  the 
people;  and  the  same  thing  is  happening 
now  with  re:>pect  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  in  the  atomic  energy  filibuster  de- 
bate, naughty  as  that  word  is.  the  result 
was  the  adding  of  one  amendment  after 
another  to  that  bill,  and  that  in  all  prob- 
ability not  one  amendment  would  have 
been  adopted  had  we  surrendered  to  the 
request  of  the  then  steamrollering  ma- 
jority which  sought  to  ram  that  bill  down 
our  throats  on  the  very  afternoon  of  the 
day  that  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  recall  that.  I  am 
certain  that  none  of  those  amendments 
which  protected  the  public  Interest,  and 
finally  got  the  bill  Into  such  shape  that 
it  was  not  a  giveaway,  would  have  been 
adopted  if  we  had  yielded  to  the  steam- 
roller tactics  imder  which  that  bill  was 
brought  up.  But  the  public  interest  was 
protected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  think  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  he  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  many  others  of  us  who  are  standmg 
together  on  this  Issue,  are  pretty  well 
battle  scarred  from  the  battles  over 
steamroller  tactics  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  convince  us 
that  we  should  throw  away  the  public 
interest  merely  because  it  might  be  good 
temporary  politics  for  us  to  do  so? 

Mr.  KEFAUV'ER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I — particularly  the 
Senator  from  Oregon — have  been  In  a 
great  many  battles  which  are  called  ugly 
names,  and  that 

Mr.  S'TMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  will  yield  in  Just 
a  moment.  We  have  become  accustomed 
to  doing  what  we  believe  is  in  the  public 
interest,  to  save  the  Government  from 
steamroller  tactics  wherever  it  is  neces- 
sary. I  am  very  happy  to  be  standing 
here  fighting  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  because  I  think  that  of  all 
the  previous  giveaways  he  has  men- 
tion, this  is  the  most  mammoth,  the  one 
which  will  reverberate  the  worst  against 
the  sponsors  of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  convinced  that  if  the  debate 
on  the  ccmmunications  satellite  bill  con- 
tinues long  enough,  more  and  more  peg- 


pie  in  the  United  States  will  come  to 
understand  the  position  of  the  present 
minority  which  is  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and  will  start  to  make  their  wishes 
known  In  regard  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  that  that 
will  take  place;  it  has  occurred  on  aU 
other  such  occasions. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  mail  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  shows,  but  my 
telephone  calls,  telegrams,  and  letters 
show  that  there  Is  beginning  to  be  a 
wider  appreciation  of  the  danger  to 
come  from  this  bill.  I  am  certain  that 
the  information  will  get  out  to  the  coun- 
try and  that  there  will  be  a  change  of 
sentiment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  1  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  communica- 
tions I  am  receiving,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  telegrams,  are  nmnlng  9  to  1  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  opposition  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  not  surprised 
to  hear  that,  because  that  is  just  about 
the  ratio  of  the  communications  I  have 
been  receiving. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  im- 
derstand  that  in  a  situation  such  as  this, 
such  statistics  are  not.  of  course,  neces- 
sarily too  conclusive,  because  we  are  in- 
clined to  hear,  in  this  format,  from  many 
I>erson3  who  share  our  point  of  view; 
nevertheless,  they  are  symptomatic  and 
indicative  of  a  growing  Interest  in  the 
country  in  respect  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  know  that  when  a  constitu- 
ent observes  that  a  Senator  who  Is  a 
friend  of  his  has  taken  a  position,  he 
may  be  more  inclined  to  send  a  telegram 
or  write  a  letter  than  someone  else  would 
be.  But  it  Is  Indicative.  I  have  found 
that  one  way  of  telling  when  p>eople  are 
really  becoming  concerned  about  some- 
thing, is  when  they  start  to  send  lengthy 
handwritten  letters  themselves.  We  are 
gettmg  qui  tie  a  number  of  those,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is.  too. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  we  who  are  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  are  making  a  reasonable  re- 
quest when  we  ask  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  full  hearings,  in  order  that  the 
committee  may  consider  many  of  the 
foreign  policy  problems  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  already  com- 
mented npon  in  the  course  of  his  able, 
eloquent,  and  brilUant  speech  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  I  feel,  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  that  that  is  a 
reasonable  request.  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  should  feel  that  he 
would  be  more  enlightened  about  this 
important  foreign  poUcy  matter  after 
full  hearings  by  the  Committee  on  For- 


eign Relations  and  a  report  from  that 
committee. 

Apparently  the  President  himself  has 
become  ctmcemed  about  the  questloa. 
because  cm  July  12  he  asked  that  a  for- 
eign policy  study  be  made,  the  benefit 
of  which,  of  course,  we  do  not  have.  I 
think  It  is  a  very  reasonable  request  and 
ought  to  be  agreed  to,  and  that  hearings 
should  be  started.  Them  we  can  see 
where  we  will  go  from  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  ISi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

lAi.  KEFAUVER.  I  srield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  correct  in  his  impression  or  im- 
derstanding  that  there  is  no  great  need 
for  hasty  action  on  the  bill,  because 
there  will  probably  be  a  Tninimnm  of 
1  y2  to  2  Vi  years  before  there  will  be  any 
chance  of  really  putting  into  operation 
the  beginning  of  the  program  contem- 
plated by  the  bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct.  There  would  be  no  loss 
In  research  and  development  by  reason 
of  the  delay.  Tht  corporation  could  not 
even  issue  stock  now  because  the  system 
has  not  been  decided  upon.  Many  wit- 
nesses have  stated  that  there  would  be 
nothing  for  the  corporation  to  do  but  to 
sit  on  its  hands  for  a  year.  The  only 
reason  for  the  creation  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  the  desire  of  the  big  companies 
to  get  their  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  now,  while  the  iron  Is  hot. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  for  another  question? 

l&i.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Etoes  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  when  a  program  such  as 
this,  which  involves  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  is  before 
us,  the  taxpayers  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  the  bill  thcHoughly 
discussed  during  the  oncoming  political 
campaign,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  need  for  immediate 
action,  so  far  as  the  implementation  of 
the  bill  is  concerned? 

Ui.  KEFAUVER.  I  fully  agree  that  It 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  the  poUtical 
campaigns  this  fall.  I  agree  that  those 
of  us  who  return  to  ova  States  and  report 
to  our  people  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  about  the  bill  and  explain 
It.  Then,  either  in  an  adjourned  session 
this  year  or  early  in  the  session  next 
January,  when  I  believe  there  would  be 
an  Informed  public  opinion  and  ideas 
would  be  better  crjrstalllzed,  I  would  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and.  If  at 
that  time  public  opinion  had  not  come 
our  way  and  if  there  were  still  Insistence 
on  the  passage  of  some  kind  of  bill.  I 
would  speak  against  it  and  vote  against 
It.  but  I  would  not  Impede  its  passage 
by  extra-long  talk. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  surprised  that  the  present  ma- 
jority supporters  of  the  bill  do  not  want 
to  Join  us  luider  the  precious  democratic 
processes  in  this  country  in  taking  the 
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liUl  to  the  people  for  campaign  discus- 
sion, prior  to  enacting  it  into  lawY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  hiapeA  they  woiild, 
and  I  was  JKimewliat  surprised  that  they 
did  not  Join  in  our  request.  But  appar- 
ently they  have  not  done  so. 

Bir.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  share  my  lurking  suspicion 
that  there  may  be  among  the  supporters 
of  the  bill  some  who  are  suspicious  that 
the  bill  might  not  be  underwritten  by  the 
voting  public  if  it  were  submitted  as  an 
issue  during  the  campaigns,  and  there- 
fore they  feel  that,  because  of  whatever 
obligations  they  owe  to  those  who  want 
the  bill  passed,  they  had  better  get  it 
passed  xiow,  because  once  that  were  done. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  correct  the  wrong 
which  we  think  would  be  done  by  the 
bill? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  so.  I  be- 
lieve they  think  that  once  the  bill  Is 
passed,  people  will  tend  to  forget  about 
it.  and  will  not  be  so  much  interested  in 
this  issue.  But  I  feel,  as  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  that  this  issue  is  of 
very  great  importance.  The  idea  of  a 
space  eommiuiicatlons  satellite  is  ro- 
mantic'and  difficult  to  conceive  of.  So 
certainly  the  voters  are  entitled  to  have 
time  to  consider  it.  and  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  political  campaigns. 

I  have  every  conviction  that  when 
there  is  an  informed  public  opinion,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  not  like  what 
Is  being  attempted  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  STRIKE  AT  NU- 
CLEAR SUBMARINE  PRODUCTION 
PLANT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to 
me.  if  it  is  understood  that  in  doing  so 
he  will  not  lose  the  floor,  tmd  also  that 
when  he  resumes  his  remarks,  following 
this  interruption,  he  will  not  be  charged 
with  having  made  an  additional  speech? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Under  those  condi- 
tions. I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Eenator  from  Arkansas.  This  Is  still 
my  first  speech. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  kept  the 
score. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. The  Senate  will  recall  that 
yesterday  our  subcommittee  sought  to 
hold  hearings  on  a  subject  which  I 
thdught  possibly  involved  the  security  of 
the  country,  at  least  to  a  degree;  I  re- 
fer to  the  strike  which  has  been  in 
process  at  Oroton.  Conn.,  against  the 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  which  is  in  the  process 
of  constructing  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. That  strike  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  about  10  days;  and  up  untU  to- 
night there  will  have  been  lost  on  this 


project  76.750  man-days  of  work.  Here- 
tofore, there  have  been  two  proposed 
settlement  agreements,  but  both  have 
been  voted  down. 

Yesterday  the  committee  held  a  con- 
ference regarding  an  incident  which  had 
occurred,  and  then  made  the  infoi:^a- 
tion  public. 

I  have  just  learned  that  today  a  vote 
was  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  mm- 
bers  of  the  union  would  approve  a  tl^ird 
proposed  settlement  which  was  submit- 
ted to  them.  I  am  now  advised  that  the 
agreement  has  been  accepted  by  the 
workers,  by  a  vote  of  4,775  in  favoir  of 
accepting  the  agreement,  as  opposed  to 
1.485  against  accepting  it,  and  that  the 
men  will  return  to  work  at  midni|ght 
tonight. 

I  know  it  is  good  news  to  all  of  us  t|hat 
the  strike  has  finally  been  settled. 
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REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  commi 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee 
on    Appropriations,    with    amendments: 

HJi.  11151.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  ^ear 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.No.l791). 


COMMERCIAL  COMMtJNICATIOHS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (B.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment. 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulatioQ  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  %'i\\ 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield,  »jith 
the  understanding  that  in  yielding  to  me 
he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion be  taken  at  8 :  30  p.m. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  object. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  Members  of  the  Senate  want  to 
hear  the  views  of  able  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion. Later  I  shall  have  a  great  dleal 
more  to  say  about  many  aspects  of  itt 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  ending  jny 
speech,  I  suggest  the  absence  ol  a 
quorum;  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beau 


Bottum 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 
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Carlson 
Case 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

EUender 


Engle 

Krvin 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenloop«t 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrej 


Jackson 

McNamara 

Sraatbere 

Javiu 

Metcalf 

Smith.  Mass. 

Johnston 

Mtller 

Smith.  Maine 

Jordan 

Morse 

Sparkman 

Keating 

Morton 

etfnnls 

Kefauver 

Moss 

Symington 

Kerr 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Kuchel 

Muskie 

Thurmond 

Lausche 

Pa«'.ore 

Tower 

Long.  Hawaii 

Pell 

Wley 

Long.  La. 

Proxmire 

Williams.  N  J. 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Williams.  Del. 

Mansfield 

Robertson 

Tar borough 

McCarthy 

Rus5cll 

Young.  N    Dak 

McClpllan 

Saltonstall 

Young.  Ohio 

McGee 

Scott 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mt.  Pell 
in  the  chair).    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sev-- 
eral  Senators  opposing  the  satellite  bill 
have  expressed  their  apprehension  over 
the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  bill. 
They  have  announced  their  Intention  of 
moving  that  the  bill  be  rercferred  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
study.  Such  a  motion  is  entirely  in  order 
if  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  bill  Is  not 
yet  before  us.  Since  last  Thursday  we 
have  been  engaged  in  parliamentary 
skirmishes;  in  producing  quorums  in  or- 
der that  the  Senate  leadership  might 
exerci.se  its  traditional  authority  to  de- 
termine the  hour  of  meeting;  and  in  de- 
bate, both  relevant  and  otherwise,  on 
the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill. 

As  a  consequence,  a  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  not  in  order  at  this  time.  I  de- 
sire to  give  Senators  who  oppose  the  bill 
an  opportunity  to  make  this  motion  at 
a  time  when  it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  communications  satellite 
bill  be  made  the  pending  business;  that. 
upon  its  being  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness, it  be  immediately  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  in- 
structions to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  not  later  than  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Tuesday  next;  and  that,  upon  its 
being  reported  back  to  the  Senate,  it  be 
made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  Uie  majority  leader  for 
a  brief  moment  to  say  that  I  desire  to 
call  for  a  quorum,  which  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  for  some  consultation 
within  our  group  We  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult  in  regard  to  the 
proposal.  I  think  the  majority  leader 
is  entitled  to  have  the  composite  judg- 
ment of  the  group.  Our  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]. 
is  off  the  floor  temporarily.  We  shall 
do  our  best  to  get  him  back  here  as 
quickly  as  possible— certainly  within  a 
quorum  call  period.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  would  have  any  objection  to 
calling  for  a  quorum  at  this  point  with 
the  understanding  that  his  unanimous- 
con.sent  request  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
nes.s  at  the  conclusion  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  further  proviso  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly,  with  that 
proviso. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  time  specified  In  the  request 
I  made  l)e  changed  to  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Friday,  August  10,  1962.  and  that  it  be 
acted  on. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  am  I  correct  In 
my  understanding  that  It  is  now  pro- 
posed, first,  that  the  bill  be  made  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRECSEN.  Second,  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Third,  that  the  bill 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  not  later  than 
12  oclock  noon  on  Friday,  August  10. 
1962? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  there  would  be  a 
delay  of  10  days  before  the  bill  would 
be  reported,  during  which  time  it  would 
remain  the  pending  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate? Am  I  correct  now  In  that  esti- 
mate of  the  request  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  would  be  referred  to  the  committee. 
It  would  not  be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bill  came  back  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  it  be  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ts  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ir  the  event  the  bill 
should  not  be  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  Friday.  August 
10.  what  would  be  the  situation?  Would 
the  bill  automatically  be  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  my 
assumption.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would 
be  diligent  in  its  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion and  that  the  bill  would  be  reported 
by  noon  on  Friday.  August  10.  so  that 
it  could  be  made  the  pending  bustaess 
before  this  body  at  that  time.  This 
would  be  a  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatlonsii 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  oc- 
curs to  me  it  would  have  to  be  assumed, 
notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  that  on 
Friday.  August  10.  the  bill  would  be  auto- 
matically considered  as  having  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  this  mean 
that  the  Senate  would  not  have  the  op- 
portunity of  acting  on  the  bill  until 
August  10? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct;  but  we  would  hope  that  some 
improvements  would  be  made  in  the  bill 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  that  the  Senate  could  act  more  ex- 
peditiously once  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  Senate.  I  think  this  is  about  the 
best  way  to  handle  the  situation  at  this 
time;  and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  un- 
derstands. The  Senator  originally  un- 
derstood it  was  to  be  August  3  and  not 
August  10. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  time  was 
to  be  Tuesday  next,  which  is  August  7. 
More  time  was  asked,  but  the  requested 
extension  of  time  was  reduced  by  half. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  correct  in  his  under- 
standing that  the  majority  leader  has 
now  asked  unanimous  consent,  first, 
that  the  request  to  consider  the  bill 
now  be  agreed  to;  second,  that  the  bill 
be  immediately  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations;  third,  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
directed  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  12  o'clock  noon  on  Fri- 
day. August  10;  and,  fourth,  that  the 
bill  at  that  time  immediately  become  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     The   Senator   is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    What  is  the  emerg«icy 
legislation  which  requires  the  Senate's 
attention  meanwhile? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  confer- 
ence reports  to  be  considered.  The  con- 
ference report  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  and  other 
conference  reports  on  appropriation  bills 
are  to  be  considered.  There  is  a  farm 
bill,  and  other  measures  which  have  ac- 
cimiulated  on  the  calendar.  Including  the 
atomic  energy  bill  and  bills  of  that  sort, 
and  the  drug  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kbfaxtvm],  which  will 
be  brought  before  the  policy  committee. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 


Mr.  GORE.  As  one  who  has  tryrigtM 
perhaps  too  long  and  perhaps  a  little  too 
enthusiasUcally  that  the  satellite  com- 
munications bill  has  foreign  policy  Im- 
plications which  ^ould  be  omsldered 
by  the  Committee- on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  particularly  so  since  the  White 
House  has  Initiated  a  study  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  insisted  that  the  bill  ought 
to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  able  majority  lead- 
er has  agreed  to  that.  I  am  authorized 
to  speak  for  the  group  with  which  I 
am  associated.  We  are  prepared  to 
agree  to  the  four-point  unanimous- 
consent  requestjyhich  has  been  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  withhold 
my  objection,  but  I  am  going  to  object 
to  this  kind  of  agreement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Should  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  be  agreed  to.  would  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have  • 
authority  to  amend  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  would  have  the  authority  to 
recommend  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  By  the  same  token, 
the  committee  need  not  necessarily  rec- 
ommend amendments  to  the  proposed 
l^islation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  no  Senator  will  Interpose  an 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  now  before  this  body. 

I  asstu-e  Senators  that  we  have  worked 
hard  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  I  can 
imderstand  the  feelings  on  the  part  of 
certain  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  beUeve  that  the  proposal  is  the 
best  we  can  do  at  this  time.  Despite  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  second  time  the  bill 
has  been  brought  up.  I  hope  that  this 
courtesy  will  be  extended  to  the  leader- 
ship, so  that  we  may  come  to  grips  with 
other  proposed  legislation,  and  let  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  handle 
the  bill  at  this  time.  If  that  could  be 
done.  I  assure  Senators  that  it  would  be 
deeply  and  personally  appreciated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  with  great 
reluctance  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona objects  to  that  approach. 

I  had  imderstood  that  the  agreement 
would  call  for  a  report  next  Tuesday.  In 
such  an  event  I  could  go  along  with  him 
on  the  request.  I  see  no  reason  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  a  group  of  Senators 
who  by  dilatory  tactics  are  helping  the 
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Rtudans.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  body 
should  back  down  from  Its  responsibility. 
The  bill  has  been  amp^  displayed  be- 
fore committees  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate.  "Hie  House  passed  the  bill 
overwhelmingly.  The  Senate  commit- 
tees have  approved  it  overwhelmingly.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  must  back  down  before  a  group 
of  Senators  who.  for  their  own  purposes, 
honest  as  they  may  be.  wish  to  delay  the 
decision. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  decision  to  report  the  bill  back 
next  Tuesday.  But  if  we  were  to  delay 
action  for  10  days  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  amendments  could  be  of- 
fered, we  would  wind  up  in  the  situation 
in  which  we  are  today.  So  why  fool  our- 
selves? Let  us  face  this  handful  of  re- 
actionaries who  want  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  for  24 
hours  a  day. 

I  promise  my  leader,  the  Senator  from 
minois  [Mr.  DnucsENl,  whose  honesty 
I  have  never  questioned — as  has  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1 — that  I  will  remain  here  and 
fight  24  hours  a  day  to  force  this  hand- 
ful of  reactionaries  into  the  mire  of  the 
background. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
Srleld.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as 
I  have  tried  to  say  over  the  past  several 
days,  that  the  leadership,  which  includes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DntKSEN]  and  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  must  depend 
upon  the  courtesy,  consideration,  and 
tolerance  of  Members  of  this  body.  We 
have  no  extraordinary  powers.  Every 
Senator  has  as  much  power  in  his  hands 
as  we  have  in  ourg.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
in  view  of  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  we  hope  that  a  degree  of  leni- 
ence and  tolerance  will  be  shown  so  that 
the  proposed  agreement,  which  was 
entered  Into  voluntarily  by  the  two  lead- 
ers, may  be  honored. 

I  question  the  motives  of  no  Senator, 
whether  he  Is  for  or  against  the  bill! 
I  doubt  the  intent  of  no  Senator.  I  hope 
that  the  request  will  be  given  the  con- 
sideration which  only  the  Senate  can 
bestow  on  the  two  men  it  has  elected  to 
be  Its  responsible  leaders. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  li£ANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  have  the  most 
profound  respect  for  the  oiajority 
leader,  as  he  well  knows. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    And  I  appreciate 

Iw. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  He  is  an  able, 
honest,  and  dedicated  American.  My 
dedication  to  my  minority  leader  can 
never  be  questioned.  But  I  have  read  in 
this  momdnR's  discussion  of  this  subject 
a  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSS],  which,  though  I  can- 
not 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ylekl  before  he  quotes? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  wmmed,  that.  In  any  event,  he 


would  do  what  he  could  to  shelve  the 
bill  imtil  after  the  November  elemions. 
We  have  absolutely  no  assm-ancafrom 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  If  the 
measure  is  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  hf  will 
withdraw  his  objection. 

Before  I  am  asked  to  pass  on  thje  re- 
quest, I  should  like  to  have  an  assurance 
from  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  from 
other  Members  of  the  group  of  reaeition- 
arles  who  are  preventing  consideration 
of  the  bill  that  they  will  not  rai3(  the 
same  objections  after  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  had  an  opBt)rtu- 
nity  to  discuss  the  question. 

I  remember  that  earlier  today!  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  said 
that  not  5  days,  not  10  days,  not  a  month, 
but  months  would  be  required  to  hear 
the  nimiber  of  witnesses  that  the  group 
feels  should  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  What  assur- 
ance have  we  that  after  that  sott  of 
hokey-pokey  of  going  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  we  Would 
be  able  to  act?  The  chairman  ifl  not 
even  present.  I  cannot  blame  him.  He 
is  seeking  reelection  in  Arkansas  to- 
night— I  hope  unsuccessfully.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  know 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wi|l  do 
if  and  when  the  bill  is  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Foreigni  Re- 
lations. What  will  the  Senators  Ifrom 
Tennessee  [Mr!  Kefauver  and  Mr.  Qore] 
do? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  hapior  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  the  leadership  has  agreed 
to  a  delay  of  only  3  days  beyond  the  day 
agreed  upon.  So  far  as  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, when  it  is  reported  back  I  bope 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATKR]  and  all  other  Senators 
will  trust  the  leadership  once  again,  this 
tim^  with  the  hope  that  a  greater  de- 
gree of  success  will  be  achieved  iai  the 
successful  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  1  trust  the  lead- 
ership. I  do  not  trust  the  colleagues  of 
the  leader.  I  am  in  a  serious  predica- 
ment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  am  I. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
hear  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  reaction- 
ary group  tell  us  what  is  to  happen 
when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions  agrees  with  the  other  commttitees 
and  says,  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors  ],  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  that  th«  bill 
is  a  good  one  and  that  we  must  hafie  it. 
We  must  beat  the  Russians  in  this  urea. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  name  of  the 
Senators  to  whom  I  have  referred.  We 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  The  Senlitor 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LonoI  is  now  on  his 
feet.  Perhaps  he  has  some  elucidation 
to  oBer  on  the  question. 

Mr.  IX>NO  OF  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  am  happjf 
yield,  if  I  have  the  floor. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  my 
able  and  genial  friend  from  Arizona, 
whom  I  very  much  admire.  For  6  weeks 
I  have  been  accused  of  being  a  Socialist. 
I  therefore  thank  the  Senator  for  mak- 
ing me  a  reactionary.  I  have  tried  to 
tell  many  people  that  in  some  respects  I 
had  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  conserva- 
tive, although  I  do  not  claim  to  be  one. 
I  hope  that  he  Included  me  in  the  gen- 
erality of  his  statement  as  being  a 
reactionary. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  did  not  menUon 
the  Senators  name.  I  thought  he  was 
still  in  Louisiana  campaigning,  although 
I  realize  that  that  is  a  rather  fruitless 
gesture  down  there. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Am  I  correct  In  the 
assumption  that  the  business  before  the 
Senate  is  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  that  objections  are  In  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  issue  today  Is  the  satellite 
bill.  No  one  could  have  watched  the 
Telstar  last  week  and  not  realized  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  to  the 
country,  not  1  month  from  now  or  3 
month.s  or  5  months  from  now,  but  to- 
day. I  cannot  understand  this  situa- 
tion. The  bill  was  before,  us  previously 
this  year.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  mentioned  this  situation  re- 
peatedly. It  is  my  purpose  to  support 
him  as  far  as  I  can  to  enable  the  Senate 
to  legislate.  However,  I  will  not  sit  Idly 
by  and  let  the  Senate  be  stalemated  by 
a  few  Senators  who  will  not  even  permit 
legislation  to  come  before  It  Whether 
Senators  choose  to  sign  or  not  sign  the 
cloture  petition  somewhere  along  the 
way  is  for  them  to  determine. 

I  did  not  come  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
was  not  elected  to  the  Senate,  to  be  a 
part  of  a  frustrated,  fumbling  group  of 
legislators  who  cannot  even  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  should  legis- 
late.   Those  are  my  feelings. 

I  should  like  to  propose  two  questions 
to  the  majority  leader  before  I  decide 
whether  or  not  I  wish  to  object. 

First,  if  no  objection  is  raised  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader's  request. 
will  the  bill.  In  such  form  as  It  may  come 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
be  amendable,  if  necessary,  back  to  its 
present  form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct:  It  could  be  amended. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  amendments  of- 
fered to  It  to  put  it  back  In  Its  present 
form  would  not,  by  action  of  the  two 
leaders,  be  laid  on  the  table.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    The  second  question  is 

this:  If  we  retreat — and  it  is  a  retreat 

again  from  the  small  group  who  have 
decided  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Senate 
from  even  bringing  legJslaUon  before  us. 
have  we  the  assurance  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  that  when 
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the  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  no  other 
business  will  become  the  business  of  the 
Senate  until  this  Issue  has  been  decided? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect m  his  assumption.  I  give  him  my 
assurance,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  join  me 
in  that  assurance. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  behig  the  case, 
upon  the  basis  of  those  two  assurances — 
first,  that  the  bill  may  be  amended  back 
into  its  present  form,  if  necessary,  and, 
second,  that  no  other  business  will  be- 
come the  business  of  the  Senate  until 
this  question  is  decided  no  matter  how 
we  wish  to  decide  it.  I  will 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  objection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  yield  if  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  U  no  other  business  is 
to  come  before  the  Senate  after  the  bill 
Is  reported,  my  Inquiry  Is,  What  will  the 
Senate  do  between  July  31.  at  8:45  pm.. 
and  August  10.  at  12  o'clock  noon' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  bill  Is  sent  to  the  committee,  the 
Senate  will  do  what  it  chooses  to  do  m 
working  its  will  and  carrying  on  its  nor- 
mal business. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  What  wiU  that  other 
business  be? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Conference  reports 
on  appropriation  bills,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy authorization  bill— I  shall  have  to 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
about  thp  farm  bill. 

Mr.  HRU  KA.  If  the  farm  bill  Is  to 
be  considered,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Will  be  very  seriously  tempted  to  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MAN.'^FIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
give  me  some  leeway  so  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss the  question  at  the  appropriate 
time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  extend 
some  leeway,  but  I  would  not  give  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  retreating  from 
the  stand  I  have  announced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  wiU  give  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  every  possible 
consideration. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  Is  the  third  go- 
around  on  the  communications  satellite 
bill.  We  have  retreated  again,  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  said.  I  do 
not  know  what  we  shall  be  able  to  expect 
when  August  10  rolls  around.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  asked  to  set  it  aside  again. 
for  the  fourth  time.  If  the  farm  bill  is 
Included  in  the  list  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  mentioned,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Is  constrained  to  say  that 
he  may  be  tempted  to  object. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  do  I 
still  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  distingtxished 
majority  leader  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  upon 
assurances  upon  those  two  points,  and 
much  against  my  will.  I  will  say.  almost 
with  a  sense  of  shame,  that  I  will  not 
object,  but  will  go  along  in  an  attempt 
to  uphold  the  hand  of  the  two  leaders  of 
the  Senate.  However,  come  another  sit- 
uation, this  question  will  be  resolved 
on  this  floor  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  resolve  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  ob- 
jected but  has  withheld  his  objection 
temporarily.  I  should  like,  under  that 
reservation  to  object,  to  say  that  I  was 
astounded  a  moment  ago  when  the  re- 
quest was  changed  from  next  Tuesday 
noon  for  the  reporting  of  the  bill,  with 
which  I  reluctantly  went  along,  to  a  few 
days  later. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  disappomting 
situation.  So  far  as  reference  of  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  concerned.  I  see  no  sound  reason 
why  it  should  be  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee. The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  not  requested  such  refer- 
ence. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  not  requested  it.  Tlie  committee  has 
taken  no  action  asking  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  it. 

I  reluctantlj'  went  along,  as  a  matter 
of  compromise,  with  the  proposed 
method  of  making  the  bill  the  order  of 
business  before  the  Senate,  so  that  we 
could  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  I  calculated  that  the  delay  until 
Tuesday  noon  would  be  not  more  than 
about  1  day's  delay  beyond  what  would 
have  occurred  had  a  cloture  vote  taken 
place  on  next  Thursday  or  Friday,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  appreciable  delay 
in  getting  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  bringing  the  satellite  bill  up 
as  the  order  of  business  before  the 
Senate. 

When  a  request  is  made  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relfy- 
tions,  I  think  it  is  bound  to  be  only  a 
means  of  getting  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  order  of  business,  not  because 
there  is  any  necessity  for  referring  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Tlie  best  of  proof  that  I  can  give 
of  that  is  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  not  requested  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  it,  either  officially  or  un- 
officially, or  through  the  chairman  of 
that  committee. 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  that  this 
change  has  suddenly  occurred.  As  I 
have  said.  I  reluctantly  went  along  with 
the  idea  of  reporting  the  bill  back  by 
Tuesday  noon,  but  I  am  disappointed 
that  there  has  been  a  further  postpone- 
ment, which  to  me  can  only  mean  fvu-- 
ther  procrastination,  a  further  dilatory 
operation,  one  which  does  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  getting  on  with  the  essential 
space  legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
I  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield, 
without  losing  the  floor,  to  the  distln- 
g\iished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  just  said  about  his  agree- 
ment to  the  proposed  solution  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  He  reluctantly  agreed  to 
a  deadline  of  Tuesday  noon  next.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  possible  to  agree 
to  that  particular  proposal  when  the 
question  was  raised  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  looked  around  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  but  he  was  in  his  other 
office.  We  discussed  the  question  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
with  other  Senators.  I  have  discussed 
it  with  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI.  who  has  assured  me  that  he 
is  ready  to  start  hearings  on  Thursday, 
and  would  do  his  best  to  have  the  com- 
mittee report  to  the  Senate  before  Fri- 
day. August  10.  I  hope  that  that  state- 
ment will,  in  part,  help  to  explain  the 
difference  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  what  he  has  said  in  that  re- 
spect is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  vrtth- 
out  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  bill  was  ex- 
amined very  carefully  l)y  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and 
was  thereupon  approved  imanimously. 
It  was  examined  carefully  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  In  two 
committees,  the  bill  has  been  approved 
by  a  very  large  majority — 30  out  of  32 
Senators.  Inasmuch  as  30  out  of  32 
Senators  on  these  two  committees  have 
approved  the  bill,  after  most  extensive 
hearings.  I  ask  the  majority  leader  why 
it 'should  be  necessary  to  refer  this  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Several  Senators 
who  have  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
have  raised  the  pomt,  as  I  recall,  that 
not  enough  control  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  State,  so  far 
as  projecting  satellites  into  other  parts 
of  the  world  Is  concerned.  I  believe  they 
have  a  valid  point.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  problem  which  could  be  solved 
without  too  much  trouble  and  should  be 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  correct 
when  he  states  that  the  bill  was  approved 
by  two  committees,  and  that  30  out  of 
32  Senators  voted  to  report  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  also  approved  by  the 
policy  committee,  which  is  comprised  of 
about  15  Senators;  and,  as  I  recall,  it 
was  approved  by  that  committee  unani- 
mously. 

However,  I  think  there  are  times  when 
we  should  show  a  little  tolerance  and 
understanding.  If  we  do,  I  think  the  re- 
sults will  be  more  beneflclal  all  around. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  allow  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wiU  allow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  STMINOTON.  As  I  understand 
It,  the  majority  leader  does  not  believe 
that  either  of  the  two  committees  that 
considered  the  bill  were  delinquent  In 
their  efforts  with  respect  to  the  blU? 

Mr.  MANSnSLD.  On  the  contrary; 
they  were  very  diligent  In  their  duties, 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
understand  It.  in  order  to  move  on  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  the  majority 
leader  now  recommends  that  the  Senate 
approve  this  referral  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  bill 
be  discussed  In  that  committee  In  order 
to  be  sure  ultimately  it  will  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  I  have  so  (tug- 
gested. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield,  so  that  I  may 
propound  a  question  to  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR,  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  if  the 
request  is  granted,  the  bill  Is  to  be  re- 
ported back  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  not  later  than  noon  aA-eek 
from  the  coming  Friday;  and  ynfon  its 
being  reported,  even  though  it  should  be 
reported  on  Thursday,  it  would  be  the 
pending  business. 
"  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
even  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  if  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to  tonight,  when  the 
measure  leaves  this  body  it  will  be  the 
pending  business?  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect, although  I  shall  refer  the  question 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  if  the  request  shall  be 
agreed  to,  the  measure  when  it  leaves  the 
Senate  tonight  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
but  it  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  other  business 
will  be  transacted  until  the  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  week  from  Friday 
or  earlier. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  when  the  bill  is  reported  by 
the  committee,  automatically,  without 
any  opportunity  for  objection,  without 
any  parliamentary  intrigue,  it  will  be 
the  pending  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  WiU  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  agree  that  in 
the  interim  the  farm  bill  will  not  l>e 
brought  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  tough 
question.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrtjska]  that,  contrary  to 
my  better  judgment,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
see  to  it  that  it  is  not  brought  up. 


Mr.  QOLDWATER.  The  majority 
leader  Is  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  repeat  what  I  have  said  earlier 
to  him.  I  have  the  most  profoundl  re- 
spect for  him.  I  only  wish  he  ware  a 
Republican.  I  could  embrace  him  iith 
both  arms,  because  he  is  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  honor,  in  spite  of  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  mluht  sny. 
But  if  he  could  assure  us  tliat  the  fhrm 
bill  would  not  come  up  in  the  Intortti,  a 
bill  which,  in  our  opinion.  Is  most  dna|for- 
ous.  the  felicitous  feellnR  of  the  Scnhtor 
from  AriBona  toward  the  Senntor  ftom 
Montana  mlBht  be  txprc.s.Hod  in  a  »oit 
profound  way.  I  mlBht  withdraw  my 
objection  to  the  proposed  action,  nl- 
thouKh  I  think,  frankly— if  the  Sc«ntor 
from  Montana  will  yield  further— m- 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     Of  cour.se. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  I  think  It  j.s  n 
retreat.  I  think  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  to  be  h.  id 
up.  on  the  question  of  whether  it  will 
consider  a  measure,  by  a  Kroup  of  14  or 
15  Senators. 

I  think  we  arc  bt^lnR  made  to  look 
rather  silly  and  fooll.sh  In  the  eyes  oU  the 
people.  I  wonder  about  the  opinioh  of 
tlie  people  who  In  the  pa.st  7  or  8  «ay.s 
have  been  slttlnR  In  the  Rnllerlrs  around 
this  Cliamber.  listening  to  u.s  re.sixirid  to 
the  call  of  the  ro.ster  of  the  Senate,  but 
not  finding  many  Senators  in  the  Chjim- 
ber.  I  well  recall  that  the  first  time  I 
came  Into  this  Chamber.  I  a.sked.  "What 
are  Senators  being  paid  for?  Aimo.st 
no  one  is  present." 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  what  are  we  boinR  i)nid 
for?  What  are  we  .supposed  to  do  '  We 
arc  supposed  to  decide  on  lem.sla^ion. 
Yet  a  w.Ilful  group  of  Senators  artned 
with  the  dilatory  muscle  of  the  rules  mid 
of  their  own  wills  is  able  to  keep  the 
Senate,  supposedly  the  most  aupu.^t  bodv 
in  the  world  and  supposedly  the  greiite.st 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  from  ijvon 
di.scussing  legislation. 

If  we  were  discussing  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, the  situation  would  bo  different. 
But.  Mr.  President,  we  are  only  taUkinR 
about  whether  we  will  discuss  thcTbill. 
How  in  the  name  of  good  commons^'nsc 
can  this  body  stand  by  and  watch  a  Will- 
ful harxiful  defeat  the  purposes  of  our 
country? 

The  tactics  we  have  observed  are  dila- 
tory tactics  the  like  of  which  I  have  ntver 
before  observed  in  my  private  life,  ini  my 
business  life,  or  in  my  political  life. 

The  Senate  would  be  much  better  off 
if  it  disposed  of  this  measure.  WQ  do 
not  have  to  give  in  to  this  httle  group; 
we  do  not  have  to  give  in  to  any  ^roup. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  vote  against  in- 
voking cloture,  because  I  think  this 
group — wrong  as  I  think  them  to  be-»are 
entitled  to  their  day  in  court.  But  how 
they  have  had  their  day  in  court,  and 
they  have  also  had  our  day  in  couil|.  I 
remember  the  situation  last  Saturday 
when  the  session  lasted  more  than  9'2 
hours.  At  that  time  the  leader-^al- 
though  this  morning  he  dissociated  him- 
self from  the  leadership — or  the  assist- 
ant leader,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  was  in  Utah,  supposedly 
delivering  a  tirade  against  the  Repv^bli- 
can  Party.  At  least  I  would  expect  him 
to  do  so,  for  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Once 
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he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  he  probably  knows  enough  about 
It  to  deliver  an  educated  tirade. 

My  only  fear  today  was  that  he  mijjht 
want  to  come  back.    So  I  want  to  erect 

a  sort  of  barrier  down  the  middle  aisle 

not  that  I  do  not  have  great  respect  for 
him  and  admire  him.  but  we  do  not  need 
him  on  thl.s  .side  of  the  al.sle. 

Mr  Pr^.sldent.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
serve my  riMhl  to  object  until  I  have 
heard  from  the  re.si  of  my  bn'tluvn  I 
wnnt  to  have  n.s.surnnrc  Uuit  the  farm 
bill  will  not  come  up  in  Uie  interim, 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr,  PHv-tldent.  will  the 
Seiuitor  from  Illinol.s  yield? 

Mr.  DIFtKSKN.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tlnnui.shed  Seimtor  from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKKN,  I  wl.sh  to  say  a  word 
about  the  farm  bill.  I  reallxe  the  great 
ap|)rehen.sion  that  exists  about  it.  atid 
I  leaU/e  tlie  pronouncixl  InUnUlon  of  cer- 
tain forct.s  to  make  n  ru;ld  rompuLsory 
coiitruKs  bill  out  of  it  However,  I  think 
the  nuvjonty  leader  and  llie  minority 
leader  have  Rone  as  far  as  they  can  i!o 
In  try  inn  to  u.s.sure  the  S«>ru\te  that  llie 
farm  bill  would  not  lx»  made  the  pend- 
ln«  bu.slne.s,s  prior  to  further  conMderu* 
tion  of  the  .vutellit«>  bill,  which  we  are  dus- 
cu.s.smi,'  ut  thus  lime 

However,  I  am  .sati.'^ned  Uml  .should 
the  furni  bill  be  made  the  pondmi;  bu.M- 
ne.s.s,  aition  on  it  could  not  ixxs.sibly  be 
coiuiuded  b«'fore  the  10th  of  Aiuuist.  If 
what  I  hear  ib  correct;  and  I  l>elieve  U  Is 
corre<t. 

So  I  would  .see  no  olj^cl  m  trying  to 
force  up  the  farm  bill  prior  to  further 
consideration  of  the  .satellite  bill,  becau.'ie 
action  on  the  farm  bill  could  not  possibly 
be  concluded  before  action  on  the  satel- 
lite communications  bill,  unless  the  ad- 
m  i\  .--lint  {jn  were  williiK  to  forpo  lUs 
announced  intention  of  tr>inR  to  have 
compul.«;ory  controls  .slapped  on  every 
farmer  in  the  Nation,  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  shortened  food  .supply  of  the 
country.  That  is  the  situation  as  regards 
the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  T0WE:R.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  I  yield  to  Uie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texa.s. 

Mr,  TOWER,  I  do  not  object  to  the 
u.sc  of  dilatory  tactics.  On  many  occa- 
.'^lons  I  have  availed  myself  of  that  right 
and  privilege.  I  believe  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate  protects  the  minority 
again.st  Drecipitate  and  emotional  tyran- 
ny by  the  majority.  Although  I  am  in 
profound  disagreement  with  my  friends 
on  the  opposite  side  a.s  to  this  particular 
measure,  I  would  certainly  afford  them 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  that  I  as- 
sert. 

But  we  have  already  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  this  measure,  and  the  people 
of  the  country  are  laughing  at  us  be- 
cause we  cannot  get  on  with  the  job. 
£o  I  believe  we  should  pursue  this  issue 
until  it  is  resolved;  and  if  a  small  num- 
ber of  Senators  oppose  the  passage  of 
this  bill— and  I  think  they  are  small  in 
number— those  of  us  who  are  determined 
that  it  should  pass  can  wear  them  out. 
I^et  us  hold  sessions  around  the  clock, 
if  necessary;  but  let  us  resolve  this  issue, 
and  let  us  not  delay  further. 
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Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object:  and  I  fully  Intend  to  object  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
does  not  object. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  dlsUn- 
Kulshed  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
fcrvo  U^e  right  to  object;  but  I  prefer 
to  hove  the  floor  in  my  own  right— with 
all  deference  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  who  farms  out  the  floor  in  all 
Bcneroslty. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa, 

Mr.  MIIJ.ER,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  Join  my 
colleagues  who  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  distlncuLshed  majority  leader 
might  see  fit  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
wlUihold  objection  to  the  proposed 
unanimous-coiiscnt  agreement  on  the 
basis  that  the  farm  bill  will  not  be 
brought  up  before  the  communication* 
satellite  bill  i.s  brounht  back. 

I  point  out  that  a  good  many  of  us  on 
tills  side  of  the  aisle,  at  least,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  few  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
feel  as  decpb  m  I  do  about  the  farm 
bill,  which  pa.ssed  the  Senate  earlier  in 
this  session,  r.nd  about  the  amendment 
which  may  b«;  offered,  to  add  it  to  the 
House-passed  bill.  We  feel  as  deeply 
about  that  as  the  vociferous  minority 
now  filibustering  the  communications 
satellite  bill  feel  about  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  any  secret  that  a  possible  fili- 
buster on  the  farm  bill  has  been  dis- 
cussed. I  believe  that  such  a  possibility 
would  be  considerably  lessened  If  the 
majority  leader  could  give  assurance 
that  the  farm  bill  will  not  be  brought 
up  until  after  the  communications  satel- 
lite bill  is  disposed  of. 

I  thank  my  leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  imder 
my  reservation  of  the  right  to  object. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  someone  would  explain  to  me  why 
it  is  so  important  that  action  on  the 
farm  bill  be  delayed,  inasmuch  as  the 
Senate  previously  passed  the  farm  bill 
and  voted  for  the  adoption  of  a  program 
which  contained  a  mandatory  program 
for  both  wheat  and  feed  grains,  whereas 
today  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  For>?stry  is  proposing  a  hmited 
program  with  mandatory  controls  on 
wheat,  but  a  purely  voluntary  program 
on  feed  grains.  I  knowof  no  reason  why 
the  Senate  could  not  be  trusted  to  act 
apaln  on  a  measure  on  which  it  passed 
several  weeks  ago. 

When  Senators  say  they  will  not  ob- 
ject to  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  if  they  can  obtain  assurance 
that  action  on  the  farm  bill  will  be  with- 
held until  after  action  is  completed  by 
the  Senate  on  the  communications  satel- 
lite bill,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  kind  of 


built-in  filibuster  without  any  res>on5l- 
billty  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinoia  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  dlBtin- 
guished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  In 
their  opposition  to  the  agricultural  bill: 
but  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  that  issue 
should  be  coupled  with  tlie  present  Issue. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  have  no  serious 
dimculty  in  getting  his  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  agreed  to  if  he 
were  to  couple  with  it  a  provision  for 
the  taking  of  a  final  vote,  at  a  definite 
time,  on  the  communications  satellite 
bill  when  it  comes  back  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  we  could  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hear  Senators  say 
we  could  not  do  that.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  cannot  do  that,  probably  we 
cannot  obtain  agreement  to  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  he  is  my  leader  and  I  shall  support 
him  In  this  procedural  effort;  and  both 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  are  in  agreement  about  the  pro- 
posed unanlmou.s-conscnt  agreement.  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  if  we  are  to  have  another  all-out 
fight,  ending  only  in  a  cloture  vote  or  a 
cloture  proceeding,  we  might  as  well  face 
up  to  it  now. 

I  hope  my  distinguished  friend  will 
amend  his  unanimous -consent  request  to 
fix  a  dale  a  week  after  the  resumption 
of  the  debate,  or  10  days  after  the  re- 
sumption of  the  debate,  or  at  whatever 
time  he  feels  would  be  reasonable  after 
resumption  of  the  debate,  for  a  final 
vote,  at  a  certain  time,  on  the  bill.  In 
that  case,  while  I  have  no  right  to  speak 
for  any  of  our  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  or  on  the  other.  I  believe  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
solution.  I  hope  that  kind  of  solution 
will  appeal  to  the  reason  of  my  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  thank  him 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  having 
enough  trouble  trying  to  go  as  far  as  we 
would  hke  to  go.  I  do  not  like  to  be  a 
party  to  holding  a  pistol  at  the  head  of 
any  group  by  trying  at  this  particular 
time,  before  certain  stipulations  are 
agreed  to.  to  try  to  enforce  a  time  cer- 
tain for  ending  of  debate  and  voting  on 
this  measure.  I  realize  the  good  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  diflSculties  that  may 
be  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  that  cloture  may  well  be 
required  at  some  time;  but  I  am  willing 
to  face  those  problems  as  they  arise.  I 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  take  the  sug- 
gestion offered  in  good  spirit  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  Senator  has  been 
a  more  outspoken  proponent  of  the  leg- 


islation than  I.  No  Senator  haa  ~Any 
lesser  fear  of  what  may  happen  if  the 
bin  goes  to  the  Foreign  Relatione  Com- 
mittee. I  have  80  much  confUlence  that 
our  committee  haa  done  the  right  thing 
in  the  provisions  already  inserted  In  the 
proposed  legislation  that  I  am  sure  that 
not  too  much  change  would  take  place 
if  the  bin  should  go  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Be  that  as  it  may.  If 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  sees  fit 
to  make  changes,  when  the  bill  oomet 
back  it  will  be  open  to  amendment  and 
can  be  amended  on  Uie  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  "What  are  we  eon- 
fronted  with?"  We  have  now  had  a 
prolonged  discussion  of  whether  this  bill 
should  b«  made  the  pending  buslneag. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  not  the  pend- 
ing busincM.  The  only  alternative  we 
have  to  brlngirig  this  question  to  a  vote 
is  to  invoke  cloture.  If  we  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient n\unber  of  names  on  the  peti- 
tion— and  we  already  have  those  and 
file  the  peUUon.  It  will  be  4a  hours,  plus 
one  hour,  before  we  can  take  a  vote, 
which  means  we  would  not  h&ve  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  cloture  before  the 
end  of  the  week. 

The  majority  leader  had  suggested 
that  the  bill  go  over  until  Tuesday.  By 
way  of  compromise,  it  was  Uien  proposed 
that  it  go  over  until  Friday.  I  do  not  see 
too  much  of  a  compromise.  If  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  bill.  I  think  the  conces- 
sion that  has  been  made  Is  inslgniflcant. 
After  all.  Senators  who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill  ai'e  just  as  conscientious  as  I  am 
in  my  conviction  In  favor  of  the  bUL  I 
want  to  extend  the  recognition  of  sin- 
cerity to  members  of  my  party  who  are 
opposing  the  bill.  But  I  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  we 
may  be  wasting  our  time  if  we  are  look- 
ing for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
The  question  before  this  body  is  with 
regard  to  making  this  bill  the  pending 
business.  If  we  will  stop  talking  about 
asking  for  unanimous  consent,  all  that 
has  to  be  done  Is  to  make  a  motion  to 
make  it  the  pending  business,  and  then 
make  another  motion  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
irtstructions  that  it  be  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  in  10  days,  so  that  the  Senate 
can  act  on  it. 

If  we  are  waiting  for  everyone  to 
achieve  his  objective;  namely,  to  try  to 
"blackmail"  us — and  I  use  that  word  ad- 
visedly— as  to  what  Is  to  come  up  or  is 
not  to  come  up,  we  are  wasting  time.  I 
suggest  to  our  majority  leader  that.  If  we 
cannot  obtain  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Senate  should  vote  on  the  question  to 
make  it  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  to  make  certain 
that  I  have  the  floor;  and  I  yield  now  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
kind  of  contemptible,  ugly  farce  must 
stop  sometime.  Someday  the  XJS.  Sen- 
ate will  have  the  courage  to  change  the 
rules  so  that  orderly  procedure  can  be 
followed.  Someday  the  UjS.  Senate  will 
be  pushed  and  prodded  into  dealing  with 
problems  on  a  decent  basis,  rather  than 
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on  the  basis  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  them  tonight. 

Having  said  that,  I  salute  my  leader 
and  the  leader  of  the  majority.  They 
recommend  Uie  only  reasonable  course 
that  can  be  taken  by  the  Senate  tonight 
within  the  sphere  of  the  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  operates. 

I  do  not  want  to  consider  some  of  the 
pending  legislation  in  a  pell-mell,  hurly- 
burly  fashion,  but  I  cannot  control  that 
situation.  I  do  not  like  to  dome  into  the 
Chamber  and  have  some  Senators  say. 
"I  will  not  let  you  vote."  but  they  have 
that  right.  I  do  not  like  to  have  Sena- 
tors say.  "We  insist  upon  the  Journal 
being  read;  and  we  are  going  to  compel 
it  because  we  have  that  right  under  the 
rules."  They  have  that  right.  Much  as 
I  do  not  like  it.  they  have  that  right. 
and  I  recognize  that  right. 

My  only  purpose  in  rising  is  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  I  hope  we  will  support  our  leader, 
and  to  say  to  my  Democratic  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  imder 
the  contemptible,  ugly  rules  by  which 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  con- 
ducts its  business,  this  is  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  make  a  little  progress 
toward  final  solution  of  an  important 
American  problem. 

I  ask  that  the  two  leaders,  my  Re- 
publican leader  and  my  friend  across  the 
aisle,  be  given  unanimous-consent  sup- 
port in  what  they  ask  for. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  our  col- 
league from  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
impressed  and  moved  by  the  eloquence 
and  lucidity  of  my  distinguished  brother 
from  California,  but  the  point  remains 
that  we  have  no  assurance  that  the 
same  contemptible,  ugly  procedure,  as 
he  describes  it,  will  not  be  followed  when 
the  bill  is  brought  up  next  Friday.  We 
have  had  no  assiirances.  So  why  should 
we  not  get  on  with  the  job? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 
<  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
paraphrase  what  the  Aixutle  Paul  once 
wrote,  let  your  forbearance  be  known  in 
the  sight  of  all  men;  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  for  forbearance,  that  time 
is  now. 

This  is  not  an  easy  situation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  a  time  to  question 
the  integrity  or  motivation  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  n.S.  Senate. 

There  have  been  occasions  in  my  legis- 
lative career,  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, when  I  was  the  lone  dissenter  to 
(  what  was  taking  place;  and  I  look  back 
on  those  occasions  and  think  that  I  was 
right  and  everyone  else  was  wrong,  it 
brings  to  mind  that  old  song  back  in  the 
days  of  World  War  I,  "They  Were  All 


Out  of  Step  but  Jim."  As  I  look  baijk.  I 
find  some  comfort  In  those  solo  voles  I 
cast.  I 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  Irom 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  diStin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Var- 
BOROUGH]  and  both  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KcrAuvER  land 
Mr.  Gore]  that  I  do  not  quarrel  tpith 
their  motivation.  I  do  not  quarrel  ttith 
their  use  of  the  existing  rvUes  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  protect  their  position  andi  to 
achieve  a  certain  objective. 

I  am  very  unhappy  that  as  a  ttro- 
cedural  matter  the  Senate  should  be  pre- 
vented from  considering  the  bill,  regard- 
less of  what  may  be  the  outcome.  [For 
my  part.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  th«  bill 
referred  to  the  Committee  or  Foreign 
Relations.  I  should  be  glad  to  put  the 
bill  into  orbit,  if  that  would  help,  so  Ijang 
as  we  can  anchor  and  pinpoint  a  day  on 
which  we  can  vote  on  the  question  of 
passage  of  the  bill.  There  may  be  jone 
amendment.  There  may  l)e  10  amend- 
ments.    Theire  may  be  100. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  grand  captains 
of  those  who  oppose  the  bill,  like  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Oregon  ftnd 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Tem^es- 
see,  would  be  willing  to  agree  upoji  a 
date  when  the  Senate  could  vote  upon 
the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill- 
What  the  interim  business  might  bt  is 
of  no  particular  concern,  though  I  kaiow 
the  distress  and  concern  of  spirit  of  my 
friend  from  Nebraska  and  my  frltnd 
from  Arizona  with  respect  to  the  f^rm 
bill. 

I  assimie  that,  regardles  of  what  tOay 
happen  to  the  satellite — whether  H  is 
launched  or  not — at  long  last,  if  [the 
President  of  the  United  States  a^ys, 
when  the  time  comes  to  finish  the  bn&si- 
ness,  that  the  Congress  has  not  flnislied 
its  business,  the  Congress  will  not  go 
home. 

I  had  some  experience  with  I*resid|ent 
Eisenhower.  I  see  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  is  in  the  Chamber.  He  afijd  I 
used  to  go  to  the  telephone,  or  to  the 
White  House.  When  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said,  "There  is  no 
finther  business,"  the  Congress  went 
home.  But  if  the  President  said,  "You 
did  not  finish  your  business,"  we  re- 
mained. The  Congress  would  not  djare 
to  go  home  if  the  President  said  that  the 
job  had  not  been  finished. 

What  time  will  that  be?  I  do  not 
know.  It  could  be  the  middle  of  SJsp- 
toml}er.  I  hope  so.  I  am  a  candi<Siate 
for  reelection.  I  would  like  to  go  home 
and  campaigjn  a  little,  but  my  work  is 
here,  and  I  intend  to  stay  here  and  Sis- 
charge  my  responsibility,  regardlessi  of 
what  happens  in  November. 

I  know  that  Congress  will  remaiai  in 
se^ion  until  the  President  of  the  UrSted 
States  says  that  the  job  has  been  fin- 
ished, for  if  we  fail  he  can  summon  the 
Congress  back  the  next  day.  as  evelry- 
body  knows. 

So  let  us  face  reality  now  and  realize 
what  we  must  do.  There  will  be  action 
on  a  farm  bill,  one  way  or  another,  either 
before  the  consideration  of  the  comifiu- 
nications  satellite  bill  or  after  considej-a- 
tion  of  itt.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  wish 
we  could  pinpoint  a  day  certain  and  «By, 


"On  this  day  we  shall  vote  finally  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill  which  we 
are  now  trying  to  make  the  pending  busi- 
ness." 

I  had  hoped  that  somehow  we  could 
obtain  some  kind  of  agreement. 

While  I  am  about  it,  let  me  pay  tribute 
to  the  humility  and  forbearance  of  the 
majority  leader  of  this  body.  Believe 
me.  Mr.  President,  I  love  him.  I  have 
been  in  his  oflQce  many  times.  I  know 
what  a  humble  character  he  is  and  how 
he  has  tried  to  contrive  an  agreement, 
one  way  or  another.     [Laughter.] 

I  say,  "Laugh  if  you  will,  but  he  de- 
serves not  your  criticism,  but  your  plaud- 
its; and  sometimes  he  deserves  your 
sympathy." 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  under- 
took to  demean  him  as  the  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

God  save  the  mark.  I  know  him  well. 
I  served  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  in  the  Senate.  He 
deserves  far  better.  He  has  made  an 
effort  to  harmonize  100  diverse  personal- 
ities in  the  U.S.  Senate.  O  great  God, 
what  an  amazing  and  dissonant  100  per- 
sonalities there  are — from  the  orchards 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  from  the 
cotton  fields  of  Mississippi,  from  the 
cranberry  bOgs  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  rockbound  coasts  of  Maine,  and  from 
the  cornfields  of  Illinois. 

What  an  amazing  thing  It  is  somehow 
to  harmonize  them. 

What  a  job  it  Is. 

Mr.  President,  let  nature  take  its 
course. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  signed  a  clo- 
ture petition,  and  if  no  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  can  be  contrived  tonight. 
I  had  hoped,  and  I  still  hope,  tiiat  yet  to- 
night the  majority  leader  will  present 
that  cloture  petition,  and  that  on  Thurs- 
day next  we  can  vote  upon  it  and  deter- 
mine for  ourselves  whether  this  is  an  im- 
mobilized body  deserving  of  the  discredit 
of  the  American  people  or  whether  there 
is  enough  rationality  left  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  the  business  which  is  before 
us. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  nUnois  has  yielded.  I  should  like 
to  join  him  in  his  commendation  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  did  not 
make  those  comments  this  morning.  I 
might  say. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
those  comments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  but  the  Senator 
said  the  majority  leader  was  not  his  ma- 
jority leader  this  morning. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
hear  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  what  the  rec- 
ord is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  majority  leader  and 
I  got  into  a  parliamentary  hassle  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday.  We  found 
ourselves  in  complete  disagreement.  I 
thought  the  majority  leader  understood 
that  I  was  seeking  to  explain  why  I  was 
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objecting  to  the  request  by  tbe  Senator 
from  Arkansas  tMr.  McClsllaitI  for  a 
meeting  of  his  committee.  Themajort^ 
leader  denied  me  the  right,  as  the  ruloa 
permitted  him  to  deny  me  the  rtght,  to 
make  that  statement  if  he  did  not  know 
that  I  was  seeing  to  reaerre  the  right  to 
object.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  he 
knew  what  I  was  seeing  to  do  and  there- 
fore I  resented  his  not  permitting  me  to 
make  a  statement  at  the  time. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  majority  leader  this  morn- 
ing that  he  did  not  know  what  I  Intended 
to  do.  I  said  this  morning,  when  he 
made  that  statement,  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  he  spoke 
the  truth.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
always  be  big  enough,  when  a  man  ex- 
plains to  me  in  a  situation  8u<^  as  this, 
that  he  reaUy  did  not  know  what  I  was 
seeking  to  do.  to  accept  his  statement 
Therefore  I  extend  to  the  majority  lead- 
er my  apologies  for  the  comment  I  made 
to  him  this  morning. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  the  majority 
leader  should  have  allowed  me  to  ex- 
plain my  reasons  for  the  position  I  was 
taking.  Let  xjs  not  forget  what  was  the 
issue.  It  Involved  a  nuclear  submarine 
strike  in  Connecticut.  When  a  Senator 
stands  on  tlie  fioor  of  the  Senate  to 
object  to  a  committee  meeting,  being 
asked  to  be  held  in  connection  with  some 
nuclear  effort,  I  need  not  tell  the  Sena- 
tor from  mirois  the  bad  Ught  it  Is  going 
to  put  the  Senator  in  unless  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  explain  his  position 
That  Is  what  I  sought  to  do. 

I  later  exjulalned  my  position  in  the 
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I  wish  to  sjiy  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  letting  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  make  poUtlcal  capital  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  leader  and  I  had 
a  very  bitter  exchange  of  words  this 
morning.  Therefore  I  have  made  this 
statement.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
sought  to  be  of  iHslgfnce  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  to  other  Senators  in 
the  past  2  hours,  trying  to  work  out  an 
understanding  which  would  permit  us 
to  have  such  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  as  the  majority  leader  has 
proposed. 

Let  me  say  that  the  10-day  postpone- 
ment suggestion  which  was  made  was 
not  the  desire,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  group.  I  think  it  represents 
a  very  fair  compromise  of  our  differ- 
ences. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
it,  and  go  on  to  consider  some  emergency 
legislaUon  wliich  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered while  the  Fy>relgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee holds  hearings  on  the  satellite 
bill. 

Let  me  saj-  to  Senators,  we  do  not 
Icnow  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Those  of  us  who  think  that  the  bill  is 
pregnant  with  serious  foreign  relations 
implications  believe  we  should  have  the 
right  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations COTimittee  and  have  the  evi- 
dence and  the  testimony  on  its  foreign 
relations  implications  brought  before 
that  committee.  The  majority  leader, 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 


ttoBs  Committee,  has  eooperated  in 
agreeing  that  such  testlmonj  ovsht  to 
be  taken  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  R^hUlona. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  Z 
•ay  to  tbe  distinguished  Senator  fnxn 
Oregon  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
words  that  are  uttered  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  have  wings.  Moi  are  sitting 
in  the  gallery.  The  words  are  indited 
upcm  paper,  ^nthln  an  instant  they 
appear  on  the  teletype.  Then  they  can- 
not be  withdrawn. 

My  friend  from  Oregon  knows  so  well 
that  this  morning'  he  renoimced  his  own 
leader.  It  hurt  me  to  hear  him  say 
that.  Then  when  he  said  he  did  not 
believe  his  own  leader,  that  was  an 
attack  upon  his  veracity.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  I  ooiQd  liave  mvoked  the 
rule,  although  it  was  not  done.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  careful  and  very  cautious 
about  the  kind  of  words  we  utter  about 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield . 
Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Senator  could  not  have  invoked  the 
rule.  I  invited  him  to  Invoke  the  nile 
because  I  know  exactly  what  I  said.  I 
only  said  in  regard  to  that  particular 
incident  that  I  did  not  believe  him  be- 
cause it  was  difficult  for  me  to  belieVe 
he  did  not  know  wliat  I  was  seeking  to 
do  when  the  controversy  over  my  objec- 
tion to  the  request  for  consent  to  hold 
a  committee  meeting  was  on.  He  tells 
me  he  did  not.  His  word  is  his  Ixmd  and 
I  accept  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  remind  my 
friend  from  Oregon  that  even  a  per- 
sonal opinion  with  respect  to  the  veracity 
of  a  Member  still  comes  within  the  rule. 
I  did  not  invcdce  the  rule  because  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Montana  urged 
me  not  to  do  so. 
Now  I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ferring to  what  the  distingxiished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  just  said,  there 
was  no  need  for  an  apology  nor  was  one 
expected.  Now  and  again  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  we  get  a  little  excited.  We  be- 
come involved  in  the  issue  at  hand.  It  is 
a  rare  Senator  who  does  not  on  occasion 
k)ee  his  temper  and  say  things  thatrper- 
lu«>s  he  wished  he  had  not  said.  But  I 
hold  no  ill  will  toward  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  admire  him  as  a  man  of 
principle  and  courage.  I  hope  he  con- 
tinues to  operate  in  the  fashion  he  has 
operated  over  the  past  18  years,  be- 
cause he  is  an  asset  to  the  Senate.  He 
has  one  of  the  keenest  minds  and  one 
of  the  best  intellects  in  this  body.  I  hope 
that  the  things  which  occur  now  and 
again  will  be  forgotten  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  one  thought  to  offer.  We  have 
tried — and  I  think  with  consummate  pa- 
tience— to  reach  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. If  that  falls,  there  are  only  two  or 
three  things  we  can  do.  One  is  to  file  a 
cloture  petition.  Another  is  to  retreat  on 
the  bill.  I  win  never  retreat  on  the  bill. 
At  this  point  I  shall  relinqidsh  the  fioor 
so  that  any  Senator  who  has  something 
to  say  may  do  so.    I  am  a  creature  ai 


vaj  own  party  because  they  have  selected 
me  as  the  leader,  and  I  do  tbe  best  Z 
can. 
I  yield  tbe  floor. 

The  PRBBIDINe  OFFIC'KU.  IS  there 
objection  to  tbe  request  oT  tbe  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MsxsnxLB]? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reaerv- 
Ing  the  riglit  to  object,  the  order  of  biai- 
ness  is  the  moUon  to  consider  tbe  oom- 
munications  satellite  Un.  That  Is  why 
we  are  here  tonight  engaged  in  this 
discussion. 

The  Senator  from  Ndtnvska  is  desir- 
ous of  that  bin  becoming  law.  It  is  a 
compromise  bill,  to  be  siire,  but  it  has 
ccmsiderable  merit.  It  should  be  enacted 
into  law.  Most  of  us  want  it  enacted. 
Only  15  Senators,  more  or  less,  oppose 
ite  passage.  They  have  been  dealing 
us  a  fit  hi  the  past  few  days.  Tlwy 
dealt  tis  a  fit  2  or  3  weeks  ago. 

On  many  occasions  the  tnuUtional 
courtesies  have  been  extoided  to  them. 
But  since  when  must  coiulesles  come 
from  only  one  side  and  not  be  recipro- 
cated by  the  other  side,  which  is  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  of  those  courtesies?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  in  order  to  reach  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  conces- 
sions are  extended  to  the  side  which  is 
decidedly  in  the  minority,  there  ought  to 
be  a  little  consideration  the  other  way. 

Some  rather  unpleasant  words  have 
l)een  uttered  this  evening.  The  practice 
of  blackmail  has  been  suggested.  Since 
when  can  efforts  to  resist  and  obstruct 
the  passage  of  a  communications  sateUite 
bill  be  excused  and  yet  the  charge  of 
blackmail  \x  raised  because  the  same 
rules  are  invoked  against  another  meas- 
ure, the  farm  bill,  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  said,  would  put  the 
y(rice  of  serfdom  on  every  farmer  in  the 
Nation?  Since  when  are  the  rules  of 
such  a  character  that  they  must  be  uti- 
lized in  only  one  way,  and  are  to  be  re- 
viled and  called  contemptible  when  they 
are  utilized  by  someone  elset 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been 
characterized  as  etmtemptible  and  ugly. 
Tet  those  rules  are  continued  in  opera- 
tion only  by  reason  of  the  sufferance  and 
authority  of  Members  of  this  body. 

Are  we  constantly  to  give  and  not 
receive  anjrthing  in  return?  We  ought 
to  have  some  assurance,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  the  will  and  the  desire  of  othen 
besides  those  who  are  interested  in  op- 
posing the  passage  of  a  bill  will  be  taken 
hito  consideration. 

With  that  preface.  I  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  many  of  us  are  in- 
terested in  the  farm  blU.  It  happens 
that  so  far  the  only  voices  that  have 
been  raised  have  been  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  But  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  due  time  voices  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  will  be  raised  In  opposition  to 
that  legislation. 

Certainly  that  will  be  true  If  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  several  weAs  is 
any  snide. 

Once  agato  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  assurances  can  be  given  to  those  of 
us  who  are  Interested  in  that  measure 
as  to  what  order  of  priority  it  wiU  as- 
sume? It  has  been  pointed  out  by  my 
own  leader  that  if  the  President  says 
there  is  further  business,  and  he  Insists 
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on  bringing  the  farm  bill  up,  we  shall 
have  to  consider  the  farm  bilL 

Mr.  President,  there  was  once  a  famous 
king  by  the  name  of  Canute  who  sat  on 
the  beach  with  his  throne.  He  said.  "Let 
not  the  tide  go  beyond  this  point."  Yet 
the  tide  did  not  heed  his  words.  And 
wliy?  Because  the  forces  of  nature  do 
ignore  the  desires  and  preferences  of  a 
temporal  ruler. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  keep  us  in  session  until 
we  act  on  a  bill,  whether  it  is  a  farm 
bill  or  uaj  other  measure.  But  the 
President  will  not  be  able  to  say  to  the 
fields  that  must  be  plowed  and  seeded 
pretty  soon.  '.'Stay  your  fertility  vmtil  I 
say  when  the  wheat  seeds  may  be  planted 
and  begin  to  germinate." 

It  will  not'happen  in  that  way.  irre- 
spective of  how  much  power — or  author- 
ity— ^he  possesses. 

The  next  10-day  period  may  signify 
the  difference  between  the  passage  of  a 
farm  bill  which  will  pertain  to  the  plant- 
ing season  of  1963  and  one  which  will 
not.  I  suwest  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  deep  concern  on  oiu:  part  for 
the  people  who  are  cultivating  the  soil. 
who  do  not  care  to  have  their  necks 
placed  in  a  yoke  and  who  do  not  want  to 
sink  into  serfdom,  such  as  that  which 
has  been  described  so  eloquently  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  this  question.  Will  there  be  an 
effort  on  his  part  to  resist  a  motion  to 
make  the  business  of  the  Senate  the 
farm  bin  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
would  undertake  lu)  action  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
who  is  not  in  the  Chamber,  an^  who  I 
believe  is  not  in  the  city  at  the  present 
time.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  important  business,  including  con- 
ference reports,  appropriation  bills,  the 
atomic  energy  authorization  bill,  and  so 
forth,  which  must  be  considered.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Nebraska — and  I 
do  so  with  some  trembling — that  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  to  accede  to  his  wish. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  aware  of  the  limitations  of 
the  majority  leader,  and  no  one  has 
higher  reelect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  than  I.  I  know  he  has  not 
only  personal  but  also  ofBdal  obligations 
and  responsibilities.  However,  let  me 
ask  the  majority  leader  whether  he  will 
exercise  some  of  those  very  convincing 
and  persuasive  powers,  of  which  he  is 
possessed,  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  but  I  am 
afraid  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  gives 
the  majority  leader  too  much  credit  for 
persuasion,  cajoling,  and  other  things. 
I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

»4r.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  join  in  the 
apprehension  about  the  program,  which 


I  anticipated  a  few  hours  ago.  Howafer. 
I  said  nothing  about  it.  even  though  I 
anticipated  that  this  very  question  would 
arise,  and  that  an  effort  would  be  m|ule 
to  put  the  farm  bill  in  between  this  ^- 
Xioti  and  the  final  action  bringing  up  the 
satellite  bill.  I  did  not  raise  that  po^nt. 
but  it  has  arisen  anyway.  I  merely  wish 
to  observe  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  under  the  well-known  procedures 
and  customs.  If  the  voice  of  the  majavity 
leader  is  raised  in  serious  and  vigorous 
objection  to  making  the  farm  bill  the 
order  of  business  until  the  satellite  bill 
is  disposed  of.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
view  will  prevail  and  that  the  farm  bill 
will  not  be  made  the  order  of  busint^ss. 
especially  if  that  effort  is  joined  in  By  the 
minority  leader. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  be  hot 
hurried  or  curtailed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  farm  bilL  I  give  assurance  now  t}iat 
if  this  procedure,  which  I  do  not  fike. 
after  unnecessarily  postponing  actioa  on 
the  satellite  bill  by  its  reference  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  iin- 
dulged  in,  there  will  be  lengthy  diseiis- 
sion  and  some  rather  lengthy  ame^id- 
ments  offered  to  the  farm  bill  which  nay 
not  be  quite  as  germane  to  the  farm  l^ill. 
and  they  will  be  the  subject  of  sc(me 
discussion  in  the  public  interest  if  that 
bill  comes  up.  I  say  to  the  able  majoority 
leader,  because  of  his  assurance  that  he 
will  do  eversrthing  he  can  to  prevent  it 
from  coming  up  until  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  satellite  bill,  that  I  am  sure 
he  will  prevail. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  "ikill 
the  Senator  jrield?  I 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  given  toy 
assurance  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
during  the  course  of  our  negotiati(»ns 
with  respect  to  the  business  w^  are  cjow 
considering.  The  thought  of  the  farm 
bill  never  crossed  my  mind.  I  h*ve 
heard  rumors  to  the  effect  that  there 
may  be  4  or  5  days  of  debate  on  the  farm 
bill.  I  assume  that  it  would  have  to  hftve 
clearance  by  the  policy  committee  before 
it  could  be  reported  to  the  Seni»te. 
There  is  no  policy  committee  meeting 
this  week. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  suspiciijns 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  En- 
tirely groundless.  I  believe  the  Reci{)bo 
will  show  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  opposing  the  passage  of 
the  satellite  bill  is  also  in  favor  of  strong 
Government  controls  over  the  farmjers 
of  this  country.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we 
can  be  pardoned  a  bit  if  a  suspicion 
crosses  our  mind  that  the  Senate  might 
be  willing  to  suspend  action  on  the  sai|el- 
lite  bin  for  10  days  in  order  to  help  get 
through  a  bill  which  has  even  m^re 
dangerous  implications  for  the  country 
than  the  passage  of  the  satellite  bill — 
that  is,  if  that  bill  should  be  amended 
in  accordance  with  the  announced  ad- 
ministration desires. 

That  Is  why  I  said  that  if  that  situa- 
tion should  develop  as  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  erstwhile  filibusterers,  vhe 
debate  would  undoubtedly  continue  until 
Friday,  the  10th  of  August.     Howefpr. 


if  such  effort  were  not  made,  I  would 
not  anticipate  that  once  the  farm  bill 
came  up.  it  would  require  an  inordi- 
■ately  great  length  of  time  to  dispose  of 
it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  not 
take  very  long,  and  then  we  would  have 
to  let  the  nature  of  the  legislation  take 
its  course.  I  point  out  that  I  believe  the 
Recced  shows  that  every  one  of  the  so- 
called  filibusterers — I  say  so-called  fili- 
busterers— also  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
absolute,  compulsory  controls  over  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  to  my  friend. 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge there  are  no  grounds  for  BVkch  a 
suspicion.  Tlie  farm  bill  was  never  even 
mentioned.  It  never  crossed  my. mind. 
There  was  talk  about  trying  to  bring  It 
up  tomorrow,  but  that  was  a  week  ago. 
There  is  no  connection  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Had  the  sateUite  bill 
pursued  its  normal  course  of  legislative 
procedure  I  would  not  have  the  slightest 
objection  to  bringing  the  farm  bill  up  to- 
morrow. Perhaps  no  one  should  have 
any  suspicion,  but  along  about  this  time 
of  night  and  this  time  of  year  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppress  all  of  one's  suspicions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  order  that  we 
may  offer  some  objective  suggestiCHU 
from  this  side,  I  should  like  to  query 
the  majority  leader  on  this  point.  As 
I  understand,  his  unanimous  consent 
request  is  that  the  present  satellite  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  that  that  committee  re- 
port it  to  the  Senate  on  a  day  certain. 
namely,  August  10.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.    Not  later  than  August  10. 

Mr.  lAAHSFlELD.  Not  later  than  Au- 
gust 10. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  amezxl  hi3 
unanimous -conseiit  request  to  make  Au- 
gust 14,  which  is  the  following  Tues- 
day, the  date  on  which  to  start  voting 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  would  not 
press  that  particular  point,  I  would  be 
most  appreciative.  I  feel  that  when  next 
the  Senate  discusses  the  satellite  com- 
munications bill,  it  will  [terhaps  do  so  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind.  I  hope  that  we 
may  come  to  a  more  reasonable  agree- 
ment than  has  been  the  case  up  to  this 
time. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  this  so 
far  ahead  for  any  group,  or  with  respect 
to  any  measure.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  exercise  his  usual  for- 
bearance in  this  particular  respect. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  a  great 
majority  of  Senators  and  to  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  that  we 
have  argued  this  point.  This  is  not  a 
great  issue  with  the  American  ijeople. 
I  believe  the  issue  is  whether  we  shall  be 
the  first  with  this  idea  or  whether  we  will 
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allow  the  Russians  again  to  be  first.  I 
do  not  ascribe  to  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  any  sympathy  for  our  enemies.  I 
respect  their  sincerity,  their  dedication, 
and  their  patriotism.  In  my  limited  time 
of  service  in  the  Senate,  I  have  never 
seen  an  issue  so  clearly  lopsided  as  this 
one.  If  the  issue  were  j^t  to  a  vote  to- 
night, I  daresay  there  would  be  15  votes 
against  it.  and  the  rest  of  the  Senate 
would  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  trepidation  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  leader  for  set- 
ting August  14  as  a  date  positive  on  which 
the  Senate  would  start  voting,  with  a 
limitation  of  debate,  that  could  be  agreed 
upon  with  tlie  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents, on  the  amendments  and  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  But  if  we  are  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  doing  the  business  of 
the  people,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  get  to  work.  Today  we  are 
engaged  in  a  rather  stupid  and  silly  de- 
bate about  whether  we  are  even  going  to 
consider  the  bill. 

My  suggestion  is  a  proposal  that  we 
present  to  the  Senate,  on  a  date  posi- 
tive, regardless  of  the  action  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  might  take 
or  not  take,  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
desirability  of  the  bill. 

Personally,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees which  held  hearings  on  the 
bill.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  beUeve  in  the 
bill.  I  want  to  support  the  President  m 
this  instance,  as  I  think  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  wishes  to  do.  I  think  it  is 
utterly  ridiculous  for  the  Senate  to  be/' 
held  up  by  a  willful  body  of  Senators.  I 
do  not  believe  in  making  compromises 
with  Senators  who  want  to  hold  up  this 
Ixxly  for  reasons  which  none  of  us  can 
understand,  after  having  listened  to  days 
of  debate  and  reading  reams  of  testi- 
mony on  an  issue  on  which  I  beUeve  the 
American  people  are  united. 

I  ask  the  majority  leader  again  if  he 
will  amend  his  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest to  include  that  the  Senate  start 
voting  on  August  14.  If  he  will.  I  will 
remove  my  ob:ection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
forbear  with  me  to  allow  me  to  state  that 
once  the  bill  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — and 
the  committed'  will  report  the  bill— I  will 
do  all  in  my  p3wer  to  secure  a  limitation 
of  detMite  and  a  vote  at  a  time  certain. 
I  think  that  procedure  would  k>e  more 
equitable.  I  tliink  we  ought  to  show  that 
much  consideration  to  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  that 
when  this  proposal  was  first  discussed 
with  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  as  I  recall — and  I  may 
be  incorrect  in  my  recollection — next 
Tuesday  was  the  date  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  was  to  have  re- 
ported the  biU  back  to  the  Senate.  But 
when  the  proposal  was  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  the  date  was  changed  to 
August  10. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  this  is  to  be 
the  unanimous  conseqt  to  which  we  will 
agree,  it  seems  perfectly  logical  to  me 
that   Saturday,  Simday,   and   Monday 


provide  enough  time  for  the  doubtful 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  study  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion that  they  will  vote  either  for  or 
against  the  bill.  I  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  whose 
chairman  is  now  in  Arkansas,  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
as  it  is  now  constituted. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  majority 
leader  should  not  agree  to  Augiist  14, 
which  is  a  Tuesday,  as  a  time  certain 
when  the  Senate  will  begin  to  vote  on 
amendments  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  am  not  too  much  concerned  with  the 
number  of  minutes  or  half  hours  or 
hours  to  be  allocated  to  debate  on 
amendments  or  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  merely  want  the  Senate  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  country. 

I  say  again  that  I  admire  the  majority 
leader  for  his  effort  to  contain  the  recal- 
citrant Members  of  his  party  who  have 
t)een  obstructing  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  not  trying  to  add  to  his  bur- 
dens; I  am  trying  to  subtract  from  them 
by  making  it  possible  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  at  least,  to  with- 
draw his  objection.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  setting  a  date  positive.  That  has 
been  done  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  feel  the  same  way 
about  the  bill  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  should  Uke  to  see  it  brought 
to  a  vote  tonight,  if  possible,  or  next 
week,  or  even  August  14.  But  I  think 
we  must  be  fair.  We  must  consider  the 
unusual  circumstances  under  which  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  being 
made.  We  must  consider  that  it  was 
initiated  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  in  which  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators  concurred. 

I  hope,  in  the  interest  of  equity  and 
fairness,  we  will  allow  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  to  be  agreed  to  as  it  has 
been  presented.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  once  the  bill  has  l)een 
brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  again, 
I  will  do  my  very  best  to  seeing  a  time 
limitation  for  debate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  siiggest  that 
now  is  the  time.  The  majority  leader 
has  asked  that  those  of  us  who  are  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  tacUcs  used  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  within  the  past  2 
weeks  yield  to  the  very  Senators  who 
have  used  such  tactics.  I  may  be  a  queer 
American,  but  I  have  always  beUeved 
that  when  one  is  in  a  fight,  he  fights  to 
win.  I  think  we  are  in  a  fight.  We  are 
in  a  fight  with  forces  that  are  very 
minor,  who  want  to  delay  this  country's 
entry  into  the  satellite  commiuiications 
field,  whether  they  agree  to  it  or  not.  I 
want  to  win  that  fight.  I  do  not  want 
to  back  up  1  foot. 

If  the  majority  leader  can  assiu-e  me 
now  that  he  will  include  in  his  imani- 
mous-consent  request  a  provision  that 
the  Senate  will  start  to  vote  on  August 
14, 1  will  recede  from  my  objection.  But 
if  he  cannot  do  that,  I  must  object,  and 
I  shall  do  so  very  reluctantly  because  I 
have  great  admiration  for  him ;  I  respect 
him;  I  like  him.  I  do  not  like  to  go 
against  the  leader's  will. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  accede  to 
the  Senator's  request.  I  hope  he  will 
imderstand.  I  hope  he  will  show  his 
usual  fairness,  and  I  h<we  he  will  take 
the  word  of  the  leadership  that  we  will 
try  to  obtam  a  limitation  of  debate  once 
the  bill  has  t)een  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  and  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  head,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  labor  it  more,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader  be  amended 
to  provide  that  August  14  be  the  date 
certain  when  the  Senate  will  begin  to 
vote  on  the  bill,  whether  or  not  it  Is  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  object. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  share  the  esteem  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  a  time  cer- 
tain could  be  agreed  upon.  Is  there  any 
time  that  Senators  on  the  majority  lead- 
er's side  of  the  aisle  who  are  eager  to 
thwart  the  passage  of  the  bill  might 
agree  to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed that  question  with  those  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  at  the  present  time.  However.  I  feel 
that  if  the  pending  request  is  granted, 
when  the  bill  is  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  they  will  t>e 
more  imderstanding  and. more  tolerant 
and  perhaps  more  approachable,  so  far 
as  a  limitation  of  time  for  debate  is  con- 
cerned. I  must  admit  that  I  have  not 
discussed  this  question  with  them,  so  I 
cannot  speak  for  them.  I  can  only  give 
the  Senator  from  Texas  my  own  personal 
opinion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  shall  have  to  say  that 
I  also  intend  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
object  to  the  proposed  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement,  if  some  other  Senator 
does  not. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  impressed  by  what 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  said;  namely, 
that  in  his  Judgment  85  Senators  will 
vote  for  the  bill  when  the  opportunity 
is  available.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
permit  me  to  say  what  I  have  to  say 
while  he  is  in  the  Chamber. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  mani- 
festations of  bipartisan  agreement  that 
I  have  seen  since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
has  been  in  connection  with  this  bill.  I 
share  the  views  of  the  minority  leader 
in  his  statement  that  the  bill  should  be 
passed  at  the  earliest  poasible  time.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ariaona  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  greater  effort  made  than  has  been 
made  by  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiBKSCN]  and  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
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MAirsrmlo]  to  accommodate  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  and  to  find  a  way  to 
insure  that  the  bill  could  be  voted  on. 

I  beUere  that  the  Senativ  fran  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  reasonable 
men,  are  Jurt  as  anxious  that  the  bill 
pass  as  is  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
If  it  were  made  the  pendins  business — 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  proposed 
agreement  were  entered  Into — it  would 
then  be  sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
CtHnmlttee.  with  instructions  that  it  be 
returned  not  later  than  a  week  from 
Friday.  That  would  not  mean  that  it 
would  have  to  be  held  in  the  committee 
until  then;  it  is  entirely  possible  tiiat 
it  would  be  back  here  next  Tuesday.  I 
know  there  are  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  some  Senators  who  think  it 
probably  would  not  be  back  here  by 
then;  but  if  the  proposed  agreement  were 
entered  into,  the  bill  would  be  back  here 
not  later  than  a  week  from  Friday:  and 
as  soon  as  it  came  back  here — whether 
that  was  a  week  from  Friday  or  before 
thai — the  bill  would  be  the  pending 
business. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  said, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  at  that  time 
there  might  be  less  tense  feelings  on  the 
part  of  Senators  with  respect  to  getting 
on  with  the  matter  of  voting  on  the 
bUl. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  bill  is  made 
the  pending  business  by  unanimous  con- 
sent or  by  invokizig  cloture  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  vote  to  make  the  bill  the 
pending  business,  the  bill  will  then  be 
the  pending  business.  When  it  becomes 
the  pending  business,  it  win  still  be  sub- 
ject to  efforts  by  Senators  who  might 
want  to  discuss  it  at  great  loigth  or  to 
offer  numerous  amendments.  If  the  bill 
were  made  the  pending  business  follow- 
ing the  invoking  of  cloture  and  an 
affirmative  vote  on  the  question  of  taking 
up  the  bill,  it  would  be  equally  subject 
to  debate  and  amendment;  in  those  re- 
spects there  would  be  no  difference,  re- 
gardless of  which  way  the  bill  became 
the  pending  business.  But  we  cannot 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  bill  until  it  be- 
comes the  pending  business. 

This  morning  there  was  intimation— 
and  with  such  Intensity  that  I  did  not 
think  then  would  be  a  possIbUlty  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
wouM  MtTM  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  now  proposed— that  there 
would  be  objection;  yet  his  consldera- 
tloQs  during  the  day  have  been  such 
that  toBltht  he  hts  evidently  decided— 
and  I  bdleve  I  speak  corretHly  of  what 
he  has  indieated  to  be  his  view- Uiat  he 
would  not  object  to  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consoit  agreement. 

If  there  can  be  that  mn^  difference 
between  the  ittuation  tonight  and  the 
situation  this  morning,  is  tt  not  entirely 
possible  or  Is  it  not  even  entirely  prob- 
able that  when  the  bill  returns  here,  as 
it  would,  under  tiae  laupuaed  agreemient. 
u  the  pending  buslnen.  tt  wookl  then 
be  much  easier  to  obtain  a  onanimoas- 
coDsent  agreement  tn  regard  to  Umtta- 
tioaof  dsbatef 

As  I  stated  a  while  ago.  the  majority 
leader,  tiie  dlMtngiilihed  Senator  tram 
MontMHt  [Mr.  MsMsniu)],  and  the 
leadar.  the  dlsttncuialaed  Sen- 


ator from  Illinois  nSx.  DiaxsKirl^-and 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  both  of  thfbi;  if 
ever  I  saw  two  statesmen  at  work.  I 
have  seen  them  at  work  this  day-4have 
reached  a  posture  here  very,  very  near 
to  the  achievement  of  an  objective  i^hich 
80  ch:  85  Members  of  the  Senate  diesire. 
and  which  would  be  constructive  and 
would  be  wholesome  and  would  be 
making  progress. 

So  I  earnestly  request  and  urge  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  see  this  bill  madfe  the 
pending  business  and  wish  to  hatfe  us 
have  an  c^portunity  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion  not  take  an  action  whicfli.  in 
my  judgment,  could  only  result  in  great- 
er postponement,  rather  than  less.  I 
urse  that  degree  of  forbearance  on  Itheir 
part,  so  as  to  permit  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  be  entered 
into,  believing  that  it  might  be  an  a*:am- 
ple.  when  this  bill  returns  here,  and 
after  we  have  debated  it  for  a  whiles  and 
when  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  then  request  a  limit&tion 
on  debate — in  short,  that  the  extjnplc 
set  by  Members  of  the  Senate  tonight  in 
exercising  and  manifesting  forbearance 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  uitiani- 
mous-consent  agreement  might  be  $uffi- 
cient  to  be  persuasive  to  other  Senators 
at  that  time  to  consider  favoraply  a 
iinanimous-consent  agreement  fOr  a 
limitation  of  debate,  if  such  a  request 
were  then  made. 

So  I  earnestly  urge  them  to  give  con- 
sideration to  what  I  believe  to  bQ  the 
strong  probability  that  by  agreeing  to 
the  proposed  request  tonight,  they  will 
have  participated  in  a  successful  co- 
operative effort  to  permit  the  Sensjte  to 
come  nearer  to  the  time  when  It  will  vote 
on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  I  know  that  is  their  desire  and 
their  view;  and  I  urge  them  to  coa|tem- 
plate  the  probability  that  by  aco0ding 
to  the  proposed  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest, they  will  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  that  <^jec- 
tlve.  which  so  many  of  us  have  in  Kind, 
and  also  u-ill  set  an  example  vthlch 
might  be  persuasive  when,  2  weeks  or  15 
days  from  now.  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  limitation  of  <lebato 
might  be  before  us,  when  offered  h^  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and!  the 
dtKlnguiahed  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly the  eloquence  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  very  persuasive.  But  I 
have  noted  that  the  earnest  and  urgent 
requests  have  been  made  to  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  should  address  his 
remarks  to  the  15  obstructionisu,  the 
IS  reaeUonaries,  and  ask  them  to  agree 
to  enter  mto  the  proposed  agreement  It 
would  be  very  gratifying  if  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  shift  the  raRx>n- 
sibility  a  little. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  wHj  the 
Senator  from  Nebra^a  yield? 

Mr.  HRDSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  I  spoit  all  afternoon  do- 
ing just  that. 

Mr.  HROSKA.  But  it  was  not  done 
here.    

Mr.  KBRR.  However.  I  now  cttrttfy 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  thai  that 
is  what  I  did  all  afternoon. 


Mr.  HRDSKA.  However,  while  the 
Senators  were  thus  occupied,  we  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  favored  by  such 
information. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  spent  half  an  hour  with 
the  Senator  discussing  it  as  earnestly 
and  as  sincerely  as  I  ever  discussed  a 
matter  with  any  person;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  knows  the  great 
respect  I  have  for  him.  I  have  demon- 
strated it  through  all  the  years  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  been  here, 
in  the  many  capacities  in  which  we  have 
served  shoulder  to  shoulder,  during  our 
service  on  the  same  committee  and  dur- 
ing our  other  associations  here;  and  he 
knows  of  the  high  regard  and  esteem 
that  I  have  for  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Certainly  the  respect 
I  have  always  had  for  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  always  been  great. 

But  now  we  are  importuned  to  agree 
to  a  certain  course  of  action,  so  that 
ve  shall  avoid  the  painful  necessity  of 
votinix  on  a  cloture  petition.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  the  same  diffi- 
culty not  more  than  a  few  days  after 
August  10,  if  we  do.  what  we  are  now 
asked  to  do.  That  is  plain  from  the 
position  taken  by  those  who  are  oppos- 
inji  the  pa.<^£age  of  this  communications 
satellite  bill. 

Again  I  should  like  to  join  those  <m 
this  Side  of  the  aisle  who  repcatedlj-  have 
said  that  they  want  to  see  this  conunu- 
nications  satellite  bill  enac'ed  into  law. 
and  have  said  that  It  should  become 
law — but  not  at  the  price  of  having  to 
knuckle  under  to  every  opposing  convic- 
tion we  encounter  In  this  debate.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  Is  worth  that  price, 
if  no  other  reason  existed  but  the  self- 
respect  one  should  have  for  himself. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  been  compelled  to  reflect  on  my 
position  as  a  result  of  the  force  and 
clarity  of  the  arguments  presented  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  my 
neighboring  State,  the  great  and  sov- 
ereign State  of  Oklahoma;  but  the  point 
remains  that  this  queeU<Mi  has  been  dt:  - 
cussed  and  debated  at  length.  Let  u** 
be  frank  and  candid.  The  idea  of  refer- 
ring the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Relatlon.s 
Committee  b  merely  another  dilatory 
UcUc.  What  can  it  do  that  has  not 
ah^dy  been  done?  We  have  been  given 
no  assurances  by  the  dUUnirui.shed  ma- 
jority leader  that  we  can  get  a  time 
certain  to  begin  to  vote  on  this  measure. 
He  has  said  that  after  It  is  reported  out 
of  committee  he  will  use  his  powers  of 
persuasion.  Yet  I  know  he  has  been  up 
virtually  day  and  night  usUig  his  powers 
of  persuasion — and  they  are  very  great— 
against  the  small  but  determined  band 
of  Senators.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  once  said, 
-Strive  not  thou  earthen  pot  to  break 
the  wan."  Perhaps  the  rest  of  us  are 
eai  then  pots  and  the  gallant  few  are  the 
great  u'all.  if  we  cannot  break  It.  let 
us  roll  over  it.  Let  us  wear  It  out.  Let 
us  stay  here  until  the  job  is  done.  I 
think  it  could  be  done.  I  think  we  have 
talked  Just  about  as  much  as  we  can. 

Therefwe.  I  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  hte  objecUon? 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  withhold  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President 

Sbvuul  Skmators.     Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  still  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wonder  if  this  is  not 
the  time  when  Senators  who  have  been 
heard  to  express  their  objections  to  the 
passage  of  the  communications  satellite 
bill  should  be  heard  from,  to  take  from 
the  majority  leader  the  responsibility 
which  he  has  so  far  assumed  very  miich 
by  himself.  The  accommodations  have 
been  very  much  on  one  side,  and  I  do 
not  believe  they  should  be  made  in  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
untfl  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, August  1,  1962.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  July  31  (legislative  day  of 
July  26).  1962: 

U.S.  DlSTWCT  JUtMS 

E.  Avery  Crary,  of  California,  to  t>e  TJ.8. 
district  Judge  for  tlie  Bouthem  district  of 
C&lUomU,  vice  Ernest  A.  ToUn.  deOMaed 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Grand  Parlor,  Native  Danghteri  of  the 
Goldca  West,  Commend  Work  of  the 
Honte  Committee  on  Un-American 
Actirities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

TueaiLav.  July  31.  1962 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  imanlmous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  to  do.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  resolution  by  the  Grand  Par- 
lor, Native  Daughters  of  the  Goldeh 
West,  dated  July  11.  1962,  and  my  reply 
to  them  dated  July  31, 1962: 
Osama  Pailos.  Nativz  DAccHTsat 

or  TH«  OoLOXN  Wist. 
San  rraneiacn,  Calif.,  Jvly  11.  1991. 
To  ttie  Hvnormblt  Mrmbert  of  the  VS.  Con- 
fTMs  mn*  iroHM  o/  Mepntntmujf  from 
<*•  Stmt9  of  Oaltfomta  «nd  to  the  Hon. 
or«Wc  Mtmben  o/  th*  Ctihfomim  Ltmi*. 
Imtur*. 
DiAS  Soa  At  Ua«  f»o«nt  annu&)  eonvvnUon 
of  the  N«Uv«  DAUghttrt  of  the  Ooldta  Wwt, 
»    fratfrn&l    and    patriotic    organiaation    of 
CaItroniU>bQm    wnm*n    dedicated    to    tha 
prtnclplfa  of  our  ard*r— low  of  horn;  d»TO- 
Uon  to  th*  «ag  Q(  tha  UattMl  Btataa.  v«n«ra. 
tlon  of  tha  ptoaaars.  and  an  abiding  faith 
U>  tha  axtataaoa  of  Ood— tha  dalagataa  tn  con- 
vrnttoa  aaa«mbl«d  unaaloAoualy  adopted  tha 
following  resoluuon: 

"Whereas  we  vow  allegtanoa  to  Ood  and 
country  and  we  seek  to  preaerve  and  protect 
the  concepts  of  liberty  and  freedom  that 
are  our  American  heritage  en}oyed  to  our 
great  N&Uon:  and 

"Whereas  our  Goverusent,  achoola.  and 
churchea  being  vital  to  tbla  achievement - 
Be  it 

■JtcMlved.  That  the  NaUve  Daughters  of 
the  Golden  West  In  convention  assembled  do 
commend  the  work  of  the  House  Committee 
on  TJn -American  Activities  and  recommend 
Ita  continued  aupport,  that  by  tta  oonatant 
vlgUance  we  may  Uva  frae  from  an  autoveralve 
force*  of  evu  aaerHig  to  woaken  and  daatroy 
our  foundation  at  fraadom  and  liMUtuUona 
of  laarnlng." 

aaapactfuUy  youra. 

XaMA  S.  MoaaAT. 
Grand  Seeretarjf. 
CVni OM 


JOT.T31.  1962. 
Okand    Paklok,    Nativk    Dacchteks    or    the 

Golden  West, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

My  Dear  Friends:  Your  favor  dated  July 
11.  1962,  communlctited  to  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  State 
of  California  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Native  Daughter*  of 
the  Golden  West,  the  delegates  In  that  con- 
vention assembled,  unanimooaly  ajlopted  a 
reoolutlon  commending  the  work  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  recommended  its  continued  support. 
This  was  truly  an  Inspiration  to  me.  It  Is 
especially  bo  for  three  reaaona.  to  wit: 

1.  I  am  a  NaUve  Son  of  the  Golden  Wert. 
I  waa  born  In  Oakland,  Calif.  I  waa  for- 
merly a  prealdent  of  the  Orlszly  Bear  Parlor 
at  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  and,  therefore.  It  is  a 
prlvUege  to  hear  from  you  aa  NaUve  Daugh- 
ters of  tha  Golden  West  In  this  important 
matter. 

2  I  have  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Houae  Un-American  Activities  Committee  for 
about  IS  yeara.  and  It  waa  thia  commUtea 
about  which  you  nwda  yotu-  aubatantlal  and 
vlcoroiu  raaolutton  of  aupport. 

».  X  cordially  and  amphattoally  agraa  with 
•vary  word  of  your  vary  pertlnant  reaolutlon. 
I  ahaU  ahortly  aak  for  unanimous  author- 
ity to  plaoa  your  reaolutlon  In  tha  CoNoaas- 
ajONAL   Racoao   of   the   U.S.    Congraaa,   and 
whan  It  doea  appear  I  am  going  to  obtain  a 
copy  and  mall  it  to  you. 
With  kind  ragarda  and  b««t  wUhaa, 
Oordlally, 

Cltm  Dotlb. 
Mtmbrr  of  Oom^rom.  IM  Ottufrasaia— t 
OiBtrict,  Lot  4itf«le9  Coaaty. 
(Our  balovad  Nation  deaarvaa  Um  baat  of 
whatever  we  kn.i 


ticularly  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
State  that  I  represent.  In  quality  and 
quantity  of  milk,  these  herds  are  hard  to 

equal. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  these  excellent 
herds  is  the  constant  care  our  dairy 
farmers  take  to  improve  each  genera- 
tion of  milkers.  Selection  of  MdHions 
to  improve  the  herds  is  done  when  the 
owners  attend  sales  such  as  the  one 
scheduled  at  Mount  VcrxKm,  Wa^..  this 
week.  This  sale  is  a  "Centtiry  21  sale." 
sponsored  by  the  Washington  State  Hol- 
stein  Association,  and  offers  to  wni^tein 
breeders  who  visit  the  great  Seattle 
World's  Fair  the  opportunity  to  buy  the 
best  Holstein  cattle  in  the  Pacifle  North- 
west. 

In  the  tradition  of  American  dahrmen 
and  cattlemen,  the  sale  win  also  offer  a 
chance  to  make  new  friends  and  renew 
old  arwyiaintancea.  Yeata>day  there  was 
a  salmon  barbecue  following  the  "black 
and  white"  show.  The  sale  is  scheduled 
for  today  and  the  a&nual  Wartilngton 
State  Holsteln  picnic  will  be  hfcld  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  use  this  opportunity  to 
tell  about  our  great  dairy  herds  and 
dairy  industry,  because  of  their  Im- 
portance to  the  Second  District  and  the 
SUte  of  Washlagton.  and  because  of  the 
vital  part  the  dairymen  play  in  our< 
munity  life. 


BUck  and  Wkite  Sliaw 


Ea^iloyMeat  Lasses  Ara  Dm  la  IW  Oih 
coatroBed  laiports  of  RsskknJ  Fwl 
Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  &EPRBSBNTATIVX8 

Tuesday,  July  31. 19€2 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  things  that  the  p*iylit  of 
my  district  and  the  State  of  Waidiing- 
ton  take  pride  In  are  their  dalnr  iMitte. 
We  have  many  fine  dairy  farms,  par- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 


Lvaxu 

Sf  TBS  ROUSB  OP  RgPREaaWTATIVS 

Tmaday.  July  31.  1992 

Mr.    BAYUOSL    Mr.    Spaaksr.    with 

millions  of  unnmiilnarod  In  tiM  TTnitirrt 

States  seemingly  accepted  ts  a  WMBal 

iteHiUty  hy  the  doctrtealras  of  a  piMmed 

•iM    wtth 
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oondonned  to  th«  rolki  of  the  uziem- 
pl<qred  by  tbe  TtMto  Kxpaaaton  A^  now 
before  the  8efc»te,  PenJosyhranla'a  eoo- 
nomle  dtotre—  can  hardly  be  expeoled 
to  make  mueh  of  a  bUt  hereabouts. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  my  State's  ooal 
Industry  was  evident  from  the  moment 
that  the  Stote  Department  hierarchy 
adopted  a  policy  of  encouraging  inter- 
national oil  companies  to  dump  foreign 
residual  oil  into  the  fuel  markets  of 
our  Atlantic  seaboard  without  respect  to 
its  tf  eet  on  American  workingmen. 

Pennsylvania's  mines  have  had  it.  It 
is  doubtful  that  they  will  ever  return  to 
normal  operating  levels  imlessv  proper 
cutbacks  are  made  in  the  residual  oil 
import  control  program. 

What  about  ^e  injury  Inflicted  upon 
Pennsylvania's  mines  by  foreign  residual 
oil?  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harvey 
Younker,  vice  president  of  District  2, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  I  have 
received  emplosmient  data  which  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rzcori)  at  this  point: 

UNTnm  linfx  WomKiBS  or  Amxuca, 

Ehensburg,  Pa.,  July  17, 1982. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor. 
Congrets  of  the  United  State*, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Comgbxssxcamt  Satlos:  Since  jrou  have 
been  so  sctiTe  in  the  campaign  to  orlng  the 
Importation  of  residual  fuel  oil  to  this  cotin- 
try  to  an  absolute  minimum,  I  thought  you 
would  be  Interested  In  the  enclosed  employ- 
ment chart  showing  the  reduction  In  the  em- 
ployment rolls  of  the  mines  In  District  No.  2, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which  we 
are  sure  Is  mostly  due  to  the  almost  uncon- 
trolled Import  of  this  waste  material  of  the 
oil  Industry. 

I  hope  you  and  your  coUeagues  who  are 
Interested  In  saving  the  coal  Industry  In 
central  Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  make 
good  use  of  the  manpower  Information  con- 
tained herewith. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

HABVKT    YOt7IfKE>, 

Vice  President,  District  No.  2. 

Bituminous  coal  employment  statistics,  dis- 
trict No.  2,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Am.er- 
ica,  from  Jan.  1,  1950,  to  Dec.  31,  1961, 
inclusive 


County 

1950 

1961 

Change 

Approxi- 
mate per 
centage 
ofloss 

Armstraog...     . 

BedlMd.... 

Blair 

2,780 

490 

242 

7 

13,970 

38 

763 

975 

4.868 

319 

009 

220 

20 

450 

5.979 

1.861 

19 

19 

6^309 

1S6 

1,008 

196 

47 

6 

4.314 

21 

715 

2,612 

136 

192 

36 

0 

54 

2,240 

601 

34 

3 

1,609 

86 

-1.722 

-292 

-195 

-1 

-9.656 

-17 

-460 

-250 

-2.256 

-183 

-507 

-185 

-20 

-405 

-3,739 

-1.170 

+16 

-16 

-4.700 

-70 

-61.9 
-50.5 
-80.6 

Bradford 

—14.3 

Cambria. 

Cameron 

Centre 

-60.1 
-44.7 
—60  3 

Clarion 

—27  7 

Clearfield 

CUntwi 

Elk... 

-46.3 
-57.3 
—72.8 

Fayette 

— 'H.l 

Fulton 

—100.0 

Huntingdon 

Indians 

-SiO 
-62.5 

JefTwnnn 

-63.0 

Lyoomfng 

McK-mn 

+1S.1 
—84. 1 

Someraet 

—74.7 

TUtn. 

—44.9 

Total 

40^189 

14,304 

28^889 

64.4 

Mr.  Tounker's  explanation  for  this 
emplojmient  loss  is  "which  we  are  sure 
is  mostly  dot  to  the  almost  uncontrolled 
import  of  this  waste  material  of  the  oil 
industry." 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  those  54  million 
barrels  of  residual  oil  which  entered  UJ8. 


markets  In  1948.  the  Intake  rose  to  m 
million  barrels  last  year.  There  is  |io 
question  but  that  a  preponderance 
the  25,888  kiat  Jobs  in  the  ooal  mines 
district  2  can  be  attributed  directly 
the  Imports.  Mine  after  mine  has  clc 
because  traditional  markets  were  tak^ 
over  by  shippers  promising  energy 
whatever  price  was  necessary  to  get 
neath  that  of  coal.  In  addition,  n^w 
plante,  factories,  and  utilities  that  woijld 
otherwise  have  gone  to  coal  were  ap- 
proached with  clandestine  price  offers 
that  dissuaded  management  from  In- 
stalling coal  boilers.  Brazen  importf|rs 
now  allege  that  these  consumers  halve 
not  impinged  upon  coal  customers  be- 
cause they  could  not  use  coal  under  a^y 
circumstances;  yet  Lf  a  sane  foreign 
trade  policy  had  been  observed  over  the 
past  years  American  coal  would  be  m©iv- 
ing  into  those  installations  and  most  of 
the  25.000  unemployed  miners  in  cfits- 
trlct  2  would  be  drawing  paychecks  to- 
day. With  them  would  be  thousands  of 
railroad  workers  and  employees  of  other 
industries  who  depend  upon  coal  fjor 
their  livelihood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  befuddled  thinkltug 
of  policymakers  in  the  State  Departme^it 
has  somehow  conned  Members  of  Con- 
gress into  going  along  year  after  yejar 
with  their  strange  philosophy,  on  the 
theory  that  eventually — by  makltig 
America  the  goat — they  can  transfoifm 
a  savage  bear  into  an  amiable  lamb^ 

It  has  long  been  established  that  t^e 
base  of  this  coimtry's  present  foreign 
policy  was  designed  and  constructed  py 
such  notorious  individuals  as  Alger  Hiks. 
Harry  Dexter  White.  David  Niles,  ahd 
others  of  their  ilk.  We  hope  and  priay 
that  all  cellmates  have  been  smokjed 
from  oflQces  of  authority,  yet  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  so  many  non -Communists 
who  remain  in  policymaking  positio^ 
are  not,  in  fact,  anti-Communists,  lit 
is  unfortimate  that  so  many  representja- 
tives  of  the  State  Department  are  so 
unsympathetic,  so  disinterested  towsjrd 
America's  workingman  and  his  problems. 

The  answer  is  obvious:  Congress, 
sooner  or  later,  is  going  to  have  to  lie - 
aflSrm  its  authority  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade.  No  better  start  could  be  mape 
than  to  impose  a  definite  quota  limita- 
tion— not  to  be  exceeded  regardless  of 
the  extent  of  State  Department  en- 
treaty— as  the  one  medium  of  enabling 
coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky 
to  get  back  to  the  jobs  that  have  been 
purloined  by  alien  oil  interests. 


The  National  Lottery  of  Portugal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT  .'NTIs'E^ 

Tuesday,  July  31,  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  national  lottery  lof 
Portugal.  It  provides  yet  another  etc- 
ample  of  how  the  urge  to  gamble  may  be 


utilized  on  behalf  of  charltoble  organ- 
Izations. 

Portugal  Is  a  land  of  only  8  million 
persons,  but  is  able  to  gather  over  $30 
million  from  lotteries.  Of  this  sum. 
roughly  one-tourth  is  retained  by  the 
Government  as  profit.  The  bulk  of  this 
money  is  applied  by  the  Government  to 
the  general  budget,  but  over  $2%  million 
is  earmarked  for  charltoble  institutions. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Portugal  and  other  nations  is 
that  a  national  lottery  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  a  country.  This  is  not  merely 
a  case  of  the  ends  justifying  the  means, 
for  If  we  were  not  so  steeped  in  moral 
hypocrisy,  we  would  realize  that  a  na- 
tional lottery  is  a  time-honored  and 
tested  financial  device. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States  can  produce  over  $10  bil- 
lion in  new  revenue  which  can  be  used 
to  reduce  our  high  texes  and  growing 
national  debt. 


Roads  to   (Lumber)  Recovery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1962 

Mrs.  HANSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
26  the  President  announced  a  program 
designed  to  assist  the  lumber  industry 
and  improve  its  competitive  position. 
The  announcement  followed  a  45-minute 
meeting  with  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  the  Northwest  who  formed  a 
delegation  to  discuss  with  the  President 
all  possible  means  to  overcome  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  being  suffered  by  the 
lumber  industry  and  those  dependent 
upon  it  for  employment. 

One  of  the  six  steF>s  included  in  the 
President's  program  is  the  submission  of 
a  request  to  the  Congress  for  additional 
funds  for  forest  development  and  road 
trail  programs  to  assure  prompt  harvest 
of  allocated  national  forest  timber. 

Our  national  forests  are  a  great  renew- 
able asset.  The  investment  in  forest 
roads  is  returned  many  times  over  in 
the  form  of  timber  sales  revenue  and 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  local 
governments  and  in  the  form  of  salaries 
and  profits  to  the  local  economy. 

Moreover,  our  Federal  timber  re- 
sources represent  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance economic  growth  and  create  em- 
ployment in  underdeveloped  regions. 

Yet,  the  national  forests,  deprived  of 
adequate  access  roads,  are  not  able  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution.  The 
shortage  of  timber  supplies  is  creating  a 
critical  degree  of  unemployment  in  many 
areas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
private  and  State  lands  in  the  Stote  of 
Washington  have  been  made  generally 
accessible.  Private  enterprise  has  recog- 
nized that  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
acce.'-s  roads,  several  dollars  in  products, 
water  development,  recreation,  and  taxes 
pre  returned  to  the  community  and  the 
Nition. 
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The  Federal  lands  have  not  yet  be«i 
adequately  made  accessible.  Leaving 
these  lands  inaccessible  means  that  the 
yield,  and  much  of  this  land  is  highly 
productive,  is  going  to  waste  every  year. 

We  in  Congress  should  see  that  these 
lands  are  managed  to  full  potential  pro- 
duction iusx  as  we  would  if  we  owned 
th?m  ourselves.  These  lands  are  a  valu- 
able natural  resource  which  should  be 
making  its  full  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

In  Washington,  almost  30  percent  of 
the  Eu:reage  is  federally  owned.  In  many 
Western  States  the  Federal  portion  is 
greater. 

Wise  stewardship  dictates  that  these 
Federal  lands  become  as  productive  as 
the  State,  county,  and  private  lands  that 
surround  them.  Access  is  one  important 
segment  of  management  and  develop- 
ment, failure  to  provide  sufBcient  access 
funds  is  a  failure  in  wise  management. 

Tlie  Pre^^ldent  last  week  announced  his 
intention  to  seek  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion for  Forest  Service  roads  and  trails 
in  an  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  Umber  available  for  the  Na- 
tion's lumber  industry.  I  will  support 
tiie  President's  request  and  will  support 
all  other  measures  designed  to  improve 
the  management  of  our  Federal  lands. 


Some  Dificdtics  With  Relying  on  a 
Tax  Cot  Alone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wtscoimn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31,  19€2 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  In 
the  Raoram  the  text  of  my  radio-TV  in- 
tervtew.  Jaly  31,  1962,  on  the  West- 
inghouae  Broadcasting  Co.  program. 
"Washington  Viewpoint."  in  wfaich  I 
discusaed  the  need  for  a  broad  economic 
program  for  domestic  growth  and  to 
eliminate  our  balanoe-of-payments 
deficit: 

Washzmctom    Vxcwrourr 

MUs  OoaaiCK.  Oood  eventi^.  ThU  is 
Ana  CoirrlcJi  vlth  Bid  Oavia  tn  the  House 
RacUo- Television  Gallery  on  Capitol  HUl. 
Our  ^est  on  Wa&hlngton  Viewpoint  this 
evening  Is  Democratic  Congresaman  Hxmr 
Rxvaa.  of  Wisconsin.  Congressman  Rirrss 
Is  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Oommlttce.  the  Jotnt  Contnaalonal 
Ecoaomlc  Committee,  and  be  la  Uie  regional 
vice  dialrman  of  Um  House  DenaocraUc 
study  group,  whlcli  la  an  In/ormal  group  of 
Democrats  organized  to  help  puab  ao-called 
liberal  legislation  through  the  House. 

Congressman,  fhe  great  debate  in  Wash- 
ington these  days  Is  to  cut  or  not  to  cut — 
taxes,  that  la.  Tou  hsTe  aald  that  a  tax  cut 
at  thla  time  would  be  "pollticaUy  rtaky  and 
eoonomlc&Uy  unaound  unleas  tt  to  coupled 
with  other  Oovemment  meaaurea."  Taking 
the  first  part,  who  would  bear  the  greatest 
political  risk  In  a  tax  cut? 

Representative  Rxtrsa.  Well,  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  politically  rlaky  waa  simply  this. 
I  think  If  the  administration  came  forward 
within  the  next  2  or  3  days  with  a  program 
that  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  naked  tax- 
cut  proposal,  I  would  be  vary  duMoua  Indeed 


about  tha  tmpaet  of  thla  on  OongrsH.  X  aay 
thla  baoauas  X'va  talked  to  many  manf  ot 
my  ooUeacuea,  and  aoaaa  are  acalnat  a  tax 
cot.  tlUnk  It  wm  further  unbalanoa  tlie 
tottdgat.  aoma  ara  for  a  tax  cut  in  tha  lowar 
bracfceta  where  It  wlU  help  oonaumptlon, 
some  are  for  a  tax  cut  in  the  upper  brackets 
where  It  wm.  ao  they  aay.  atlmulate  Inveat- 
Btent:  others  want  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
a  tax  cut  by  tightening  money  or  by  re- 
trenching on  cxpendlturea.  So  that  I  Jtut 
think  that  there  la  ao  great  a  oontrartety  of 
new  that  If  aU  that  la  before  the  Congresa  Is 
a  tax  evtt.  It  might  very  weU  become  a 
cropper. 

Mlaa  Ooaxicx.  ^3r  arhom?  For  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democrats  7 

Repreaentatlve  Rxuss.  Fbr  the  admlnla- 
tratlon.  yea.  and  the  Democrats,  and  for 
almost  everybody,  because  I  think  that  a 
tax  cut  from  an  economic  Etandpolnt.  has 
to  be  merely  part  of  a  total  program  designed 
to  get  thla  country  moving  again.  And  I 
don't  think  we  can  view  It  aa  an  laolated 
thing. 

UlBs  CoxxicK.  What  are  some  of  the  other 
meaaurea  that  you  beUere  ahould  accom- 
pany a  tax  cut? 

Repreaentatlve  Rruas.  WeU  I  think  that 
we  have  to  look  at  our  markets  tn  a  very 
atmple  way  aa  If  we  had  suddenly  arrived 
on  this  Sarth  from  Mars,  and  ask  ouraelvee. 
aU  right,  where  can  we  aeU  more  goods  and 
aervlcea.  To  be  reailatlc.  In  the  United  States 
today  we  don*t  have — at  least  I  esoit 
anything  like  the  big  automobile  btUMlng 
boom  we  had  In  the  1930%  or  the  big  boaac- 
bulldtag  and  the  oonavmer  diuable  home 
appUamce  selUng  boom  at  the  earty  1460%. 
So  one  asks.  WeU.  where  are  theta  markets? 
WeU.  If  you  ask  that  question,  you  find  that 
there  are  some  atiaply  atopetiidoua  martEeta 
lying  around  ontapiMd.  tf  we  bat  Imd  the 
wit  to  tap  them.  And  I  can  "»ce— *  about 
three  at  those.  For  example,  over  tx.  Western 
Kurope  they're  having  one  of  the  Mggest 
booms  In  history.  The  housewives  at  Oer- 
many.  Italy,  and  Ftanoe  iSesperately  want 
and  dont  have  taiaga  like  lefilgcratora  and 
washing  Bkachines  and  dryers  and  dlaposal 
unlta  and  dlshwsahers,  and  other  medianlcal 
equipment  which  has  become  quite  coounon- 
place  In  the  United  States.  At  the  aame 
UnM  that  that  la  happening  and  at  a  time 
when  Boropean  factorlea  arent  geared  v^ 
at  all  to  produce  thla.  we  In  America  are 
having  6^  percent  of  our  work  force  un- 
eaBpk>yed,  a  very  laggard  rate  of  growth,  we 
deaperately  need  to  put  Idle  men  back  to 
vork  In  kUe  factories,  and  one  of  the  waya 
we  cottld  do  thla  would  be  to  make  juat  these 
ooneumer  goods  that  Europeans  want  so 
much,  but  which  they  can't  buy  vary  largely 
aa  a  result  of  the  high  Common  lilarket  tariff. 
So,  Instead  of  being  lark ada laical  about  thla, 
I  would  think  that  we  ought  to  get  off  our 
hatinchas  Immediately  and  try  to  bargain 
doam  that  Common  Market  tariff  ao  that 
we  can  get  our  American  consumer  durables 
Into  the  European  Conunon  Market.  That 
auuld  be  one  marveloua  market.  There  ai« 
some  others. 

Miss  CoaaicK.  So  you  beUeve  then  that  as 
things  stand  now.  that  Congreaa  wouldn't 
enact  a  tax  cut? 

BepresentaUve  Rcoss.  I  wouldn't  go  ao  f ar 
as  to  aay  that.  Wu  just  that  I  can't  aay 
with  any  real  CB'talnty  how  Congreaa  would 
react  to  what  I  caU  a  tax  cut  In  Isolatloa. 
Congress,  after  all,  has — let'a  be  honest 
about  It — reacted  In  a  disquieting  manner 
to  the  administration  on  the  medicare  bUi. 
on  the  farm  bUl.  on  the  I7rban  Affaire  De- 
partokent  proposal.  And  I  dont  think  the 
administration  wants  to  encourage  political 
UabWtles  here. 

Mlas  OoBXKK.  It  would  be  a  flak  that  ycm 
think  the  President  would  hate  to  take  tn 
this  election  year? 

Representative  Rsoas.  I  should  think  so. 
but  I  dent  want  to  overstress  the  poUttes 


of  It.  Tou  picked  up  ona-haU  at  a  two-part 
atatement  I  made.  I  said  it  waa  poUtleaUy 
risky  and  X  thought  aoonomleally  unaound. 
X  prafar  to  stress  tte  lattar.  X  thtak  U  an 
we  do  Is  have  a  tax  cut.  and  than  at  tha  sane 
tlma  wa  allow  tha  monetary  authorttlas  of 
thla  country — ^the  Federal  Beservs — to  do 
what  they  aald  the^  would  do  namely, 
tl^ten  up  the  very  money  arhlch  haa  Juat 
been  looaened  up  by  a  tax  cut — than  you 
would  end  up  by  not  putting  Idle  man  to 
work,  by  not  putting  Idle  factories  back  to 
work,  but  almply  by  imdergolng  a  great 
deficit  In  our  budget,  not  appreciably  helping 
the  domestic  economic  picture,  and.  with 
a  budget  de&dt  of  that  alxe.  If  our  economy 
contintied  to  lag,  I  wouldn't  feel  a  bit  good 
about  the  future  of  the  dollar  abroad.  I'd 
be  afraid  that  aome  Boropeana  aalght  take 
fright  and  take  flight. 

Mlas  CoaxKK.  Sid  Datta. 

Mr.  Davis.  Congressman,  In  thla  aleetlaa 
year  aome  rather  formidable  forces  are  la 
favor  of  the  tax  cut — namdy.  the  ehamber 
of  commrrce.  and  the  API#-CIO.  How  would 
Congress  be' reluctant  to  paaa  a  tax  cut  prior 
to  the  November  electiana  when  mnnk»*tttng 
like  that  uaually  to  a  very  nice  thing  to  have 
before  an  election? 

Bepresentattve  Rxoaa.  WeU.  ao  tt  la  al- 
arays  said,  and  I'll  admit  that  the  ehambo- 
of  commeree  and  the  AFIr-CXO  are  tbongtat 
at  aa  tremendously  largt  and 
forces.    However.  I  notice  that 

quite  an  tzkdependent  vtew  on  these 
things.  X  notice  that  Senator  Haaar  Bras, 
who  U  cnllnaztly  alined  wttli  diaaitar  of 
oommerce  thinking.  Ttfaroualy  oppoaas  ttee 
tax  cut.  Heaer  aalnd  hta  reaaons  at  tha  aw- 
ment.  but  his  oppoeltton  la  quits  daar.  At 
the  ssaae  tlaae.  a  number  at  llbsrsi  liiglals 
ton  have  alao  opposed  Om  tax  eat  tfaspite 
the  fact  that  the  AK.~CIO  to  bariTIni,  It. 
My  own  position,  which  X^t  trying  to  make 
clear.  Is  that  a  earefalty  «*""«§*»*  aut  tax 
cut.  In  oooluactaoB  wttk  a^ 
could  be  Inat  the  turn  at  ttw  flybaal 
to  get  the  eoooomy  goiag  forward 
But.  tn  my  opinion,  there  to  no  good,  and 
BBueh  harm.  In  |ust  having  a  tax  cut  nn- 
acooaapanled  by  other  meamrss  to  open  up 
some  of  these  markets  which  I  think  we>e 
got  to  open  up  tf  we're  going  to  have  the 
prosperltf  we  ought  to  have  at  hoaae  and  do 
our  neeeaaary  part  tn  world  affaire. 

Mr.  Davxb.  While  we're  on  tbm  mibjeet  of 
the  econocny.  there  are  two  erhrmto  of 
thought  on  the  economy  right  now.  Are  we 
headed  into  a  recession,  or  are  we  not,  in 
your  opinion? 

Representative  Rxuas.  Tliaae  are  an 
tlve  things.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  are 
for  a  depreaslon,  and  the  reason  I  dont  to 
because  of  the  ao-called  built-in  stabUlaera — 
our  progressive  income  tax,  tmemployinent 
insurance,  our  social  insurance  and  welfare 
programs  generaUy.  our  bank  deposit  Insur- 
ance, all  of  these  things  are  atdBdent,  In  my 
mind,  to  keep  us  from  anything  like  a  laSS- 
type  depresalqc.  However,  having  said  that, 
let  me  hastem  to  add  that  I'm  not  being 
Pollyanna  about  this.  I've  been  deeply  dls- 
turtied  at  the  fact  that  we've  had  three  re- 
cessions in  the  last  7  years,  that  each  time  we 
get  o\it  of  the  recession,  we  aeem  to  stabilize 
unemployment  at  a  somewhat  higher  levfel 
than  it's  been.  For  example,  when  we 
emerged  from  ttie  1900  recession,  we  got  our 
unemployment  level  down  from  about  7  per- 
cent to  the  6%  percent  where  It  is  now — 5% 
percent  of  the  work  force — but  we  dont 
seem  to  be  able  to  do  any  better.  We  arent 
Improving  nutters,  and  I'm  not  content  to 
sit  idly  by  and  aay  5^  percent  is  a  tolerable 
amount  of  unemployment.  Similarly,  our 
growth  rate,  which  simply  means  the  amount 
of  goods  and  seiTloee  we  make  each  year  as 
eompared  to  tbo&e  we  made  to  the  fast  year. 
baa  not  been  going  forward  nearly  aa  much 
aa  the  growth  raite  in  Western  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample, or,  particularly,  not  neariy  sa  nu^i  as 
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the  growth  nte  In  SoTtot  Rxusia.  And  alnoe. 
MBong  othor  things,  we're  engaged  In  a 
worldwide  eeopofnlc  struggle  with  Oommu- 
nl«t  RuaU,  It  seems  to  me  that  It  behoofes 
the  Amerloan  people  to  get  moving. 

Mr.  Oatis.  How  do  the  American  people  get 
moving?  How  do  we  solve  these  problems  of 
periodic  recession  and  the  6%  percent  figure 
of  unemployment?  Isn't  there  a  period 
where  we  will  arrive  where  we  will  have  to 
accept  a  certain  percentage  flgiue  of  unem- 
ployment? Why  cant  It  be  6  H  percent,  with 
automaSlon  and  everything  else? 

Representative  Rxdbs.  I  dont  think  that 
we  are  compelled  to  that  position  for  several 
reasons:  One  Is  that  there  la  -a  tremendous 
need  In  America  for  more  goods  and  services 
of  a  certain  type.  One  tremendous  need  is 
the  fact  that  30  percent  of  the  Americans 
are  stlil  very,  very  poor.  Their  family  In- 
come Is  \mder  94.000.  If  they're  a  family 
with  children,  or  tmder  $2,000  a  year  If 
they're  single  people.  And  this  Just  Isn't 
enough  to  live  on  by  modem  standards. 
So  you've  got  one-flfth  of  America  that  Is 
still  dam  poor  and  Impoverished.  Then 
you've  got  practically  all  of  America  which 
Is  very  short  on  certain  things.  Those 
things  are  mainly  local  public  Improvements, 
better  schools,  more  universities,  more  med- 
ical schools,  hospitals,  adequate  sewage 
disposal  plants,  adequate  methods  of  clean- 
ing up  our  air  and  our  polluted  water,  parks, 
playgrounds,  eulttiral  Institutions,  art  gal- 
leries, symphony  halls,  all  the  good  things 
of  life,  libraries.  I'm  not  suggesting,  please 
dont  misunderstand  me.  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  Is  supposed  to  build  all  these 
things.  I  am  saying  that  s(»newhere  In 
America.  If  we  put  on  our  thinking  cap,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  satisfy  these  needs.  And 
I  havent  mentioned  the  tremendous  need 
throughout  the  whole  world  for  our  goods — 
the  need  of  people  of  Surope  who  can  pay 
hard  convertible  cash  for  them.  This  Is  a 
market  I  think  we  ought  to  get  Into,  plus 
the  need  of  the  underdeveloped  southern 
half  of  the  world^the  billion  and  a  half 
people  who  are  the  real  have-nots,  who  need 
mxBM  help  by  us  and  the  other  successful 
wealthy  countries.  So  I'm  not  prepared  to 
say  today,  well,  let  6  to  10  percent  of  the 
American .  people  remain  unemployed.  I 
dont  think  that's  necessary.  Purthermoie, 
from  the  standpoint  of  American  social  life, 
people  In  this  country  do  work.  This  Is 
what  you  do  by  day,  and  I  don't  think  that 
we're  prepared  yet  for  a  system  In  which  80 
percent  of  the  people  of  working  ability 
work,  and  the  other  20  percent  are  somehow 
supported  In  idleness  by  the  other  80.  I 
don't  think  that  the  80  percent  want  that 
and  rm  very  sxire  that  the  20  percent  don't 
want  it.  They'd  sooner  work  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  and  make  their  contribution 
to  their  country. 

Miss  CORRicK.  Congreesman  Rsnss,  one 
more  point  on  this  tas  cut  matter.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  said  that  he  will  not  make 
up  hlB  mind  about  recommending  an  Im- 
mediate tax  cut  \intll  around  the  middle  of 
August  after  the  July  brulness  flg\ires  have 
come  In  and  he's  had  a  chance  to  evaluate 
them. 

Reisresentatlve  Rxtrss.  I  think  that  was  a 
wise  view  on  his  part. 

Miss  CoRUCK.  And  also  reportedly  he's 
waiting  i<x  some  sign  from  Congress  that 
Congress  would  enact  a  tax  cut  If  he  re- 
V  quested  It.  A  Republican  Senatcv,  Cuvtosd 
Cass,  of  New  Jersey,  said  the  other  day  that 
this  indicates  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
President's  part  in  his  own  ability  to  lead 
Congress.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
-is  demonstrating  a  lack  of  leadership  on  this 
matter? 

Representative  Reuse.  I  think  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy generally  Is  demonstrating  excellent 
leadership.  On  this  tax  question.  I  wish  he 
would  take  to  the  people  the  kind  of  broad- 
scale  economic  program  which  I've  been  try- 
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Ing  to  sketch  out  here  in  our  little 
slon.  and  I  think  if  he  did  that,  then  qhe 
role  of  the  tax  cut  in  such  a  broad  pi 
would  become  apparent  to  people  and  wcS^d 
become  apparent  to   Congrees.     The   protper 
role  of  a  tax  cut.  it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  Untie 
spinning  of  the  flywheel  needed  to  get  ihe 
economy  going  again.    But  a  tax  cut  by  [it- 
self is  not  enough.    We've  got  to  c^en  |up 
these  new  nuurkets  at  home  and  abroad  titat 
I've  described.    And  a  tax  cut  in  and  of  llt- 
self  Is  not  enough  to  do  that.    So  I  think 
we've  got  to  move  on  all  of  these  fronts  ^nd 
If  the  President  tabled  before  the  American 
people   a   program  designed   to   produce  at 
home  full   employment,   maximum  growtth, 
and  a  stable  dollar  without  inflation,  aa4  a 
broad  program  that  over  the  next  year  or  Vwo 
could   balance   our   international    paymtfits 
and   keep  mm  from  shaking  and  trembling 
over  the  position  of  the  dollar  overseas^.   I 
think  the  American  people  would  8upix>rti  It. 
I  think  the  American  people  would  support 
that  kind  of  a  program  Just  as  they  a^p- 
ported    two    great    Kennedy    successes-^I'U 
mention     them — the     Peace     Corps,     where 
America's  Idealism  was  aroused,  where  pecjple 
everywhere  I  went  saw  the  connection  be- 
tween what  ova  young  people  wanted  to  do 
and  what  our  mission   out  in  the  un2|er- 
developed  world  was.     Another  such  progtiam 
where   the   President  got  marvelous  put>llc 
support  and  excellent  congressional  support 
too,  at  least  in  the  House,  was  in  the  trful« 
bill.     Here.  I  think,  Americans  realized  tbat 
we  can't  crawl  into  a  isolationist  hole,  that 
we  live  in  a  world  that  Is  very  much  Inner - 
connected,  and  that  the  best  def en-<«e  Is  an 
offense,  and  that  we  ought  to  come  out  of  pur 
comer  fighting.     And  I  think  they  responded 
very  well.    And  taking  a  lead  from  that.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  great  stuff  if  Pt^l- 
dent  Kennedy  on  television,  by  speeches,  and 
using  all  the  great  media  at  his  commiind, 
including  radio,  would  get  out   there   ind 
sketch  the  kind  of  a  program  that  I'm  tilk- 
tDK  about. 

Now  I'm  not  suggesting  that  I've  presented 
anything  very  neW  here,  it's  simply  putting 
it  Into  a  new  framework  and  relating  a  tax 
cut  to  that,  rather  than  standing  tHere 
transfixed  by  a  tax  cut  as  if  It  were  the  pne 
and  only  pcuiacea,  when  it  Isn't. 

Mr.  Davis.  Congressman  Rxnss,  you  men- 
tioned the  President  taking  his  case  to  {the 
people,  could  his  failure  In  taking  his  ^ase 
to  the  people  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
trouble  he's  having  here  upon  the  Hill  With 
Congress?  Are  you  suggesting  more  flr«flde 
chats  by  going  directly  to  the  people  to  j  get 
Congress  to  move  behind  his  programs? 

Representative  Rxtrss.  Well,  there  are 
many  reasons  why.  In  recent  weeks,  at  U^t, 
the  administration  has  scored  some  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  Congress.  The  biggest  single 
reason,  of  course.  Is  the  fact  that  Congtess 
Isnt  really  an  administration -minded  Qon- 
gress  at  all,  if  you  take  the  RepubliOans 
who,  except  for  a  few,  oppose  the  President 
on  almost  everything  he  does,  and  take  s^me 
of  our  Southern  Democratic  friends  who  are 
in  coalition  with  the  Republicans,  you  d0n't 
have  an  administration  majority  at  all.  Tou 
have  an  antl administration  majority,  (ind 
the  wonder  of  it  is  that  President  Kennedy 
has  been  able  to  get  through  what  he  has. 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  It  possible.  So  that, 
I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  the  trouble 
with  Congress  Is  anything  other  than  the 
trouble  with  Congress.  However,  the  experi- 
ence with  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  experience 
with  the  Trade  Szpanslon  Act,  and  with  sev- 
eral other  measiires  which  have  aroustd  a 
good  response  In  Congress,  I  think  should 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  where  the 
President  will  evolve  a  program  which  Is 
understandable,  where  he  will  show  Its  cpn- 
nectlon  between  our  world  position,  and  our 
determination  to  keep  the  world  at  ptiice, 
and  our  domestic  problems,  and  where  he 
will  take  this  issue  to  the  public,  then  he'll 


win.  Now  maybe  he  won't  win  the  first 
battle,  but  he's  erected  a  standard  to  which 
the  American  people,  and  Indeed  the  people 
of  the  free  world,  can  repair  and  he'll  Just 
stay  with  It  till  he  does  win. 

So,  I  think  that  kind  of  an  economic 
program  would  have  a  great  chance  of  po- 
litical success,  because  the  President  could 
send  out  sparks  to  the  American  people 
and  then  these  would  reverberate  back  on 
Congress.  That,  to  me,  Is  how  you  get 
things  done. 

Mr.  Davis.  There's  been  some  talk,  though, 
that  the  President  has  not  exerted  his  au- 
thorlty^the  full  powers  of  his  office — on 
Congress  to  get  things  going,  that  he  should 
use  the  stick  as  well  as  the  carrot.  Do  you 
agree  with  that  criticism? 

Representative  Rxuss.  Not  really.  I  don't 
think  you're  going  to  achieve  congressional 
success  in  any  very  marked  degree  by  whee- 
dling, cajoling,  threatening.  Oh,  sure  you 
need — any  administration.  Republican  or 
Democratic — needs  to  maintain  good  liaison 
with  Congress  and  smile  upon  Its  friends 
and  give  dirty  looks  occasionally  to  Its  foes. 
But  by  and  large  Congressmen  aren't  going 
to  vote  on  the  great  national  issues  depend- 
ing upon  whether  their  back  has  been 
scratched  by  the  administration  or  not.  I 
think  the  way  to  get  the  big  things  done 
is  to  have  the  President,  in  conjunction  with 
responsible  people  in  Congrees.  work  out 
programs,  and  then  to  have  the  President, 
as  the  leader  of  the  American  people,  bounce 
those  programs  over  the  American  people 
in  a  process  of  croas-fertillzatlon,  and  then 
I  think  Congress  will  do  what  the  national 
Interest  requires. 


Aaother  Salute  to  AP's  Haslet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  31.  1962 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday our  Majority  Leader  Cakl  Albbbt 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  paid 
tribute  to  a  man  whose  friendship  we 
have  come  to  cherish  and  whose  Jour- 
nalistic ability  we  have  long  respected. 
Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  salute 
given  to  Charlie  Haslet,  who  last  Satur- 
day celebrated  his  38th  anniversary  with 
the  Associated  Press  wire  service. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  today  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  Charlie  Haslet  for  his 
many  years  of  outstanding  contributions 
to  pubUc  enlightenment  as  a  member  of 
the  fourth  estate. 

During  my  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  closely 
acquainted  with  Charlie  Haslet  since  he 
is  the  Associated  Press  representative  for 
the  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Missouri 
region.  Although  Charlie's  reporting 
beat  cannot  match  the  glamour  of  the 
metropolitan  police  reporter,  I  believe 
Mr.  Haslet's  contribution  to  public  un- 
derstanding of  our  Government's  opera- 
tions is  unquestionably  more  noteworthy. 

Charlie's  cool  detachment  in  ap- 
proaching a  news  story  and  his  year-in 
and  year-out  consistency  in  reporting  the 
real  facts  from  Washington  have  earned 
him  the  respect  of  his  Journalistic  col- 
leagues and  the  confidence  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  whom  he  deals. 
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May  the  A,ssociated  Press  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  many  more  years  of  ac- 
curate stories  come  from  the  reliable 
typewriter  of  Charlie  Haslet. 


Eifkly  Tears  of  Senrke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or    CALIroBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1962 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1962  is  the  80th  since  the  founding 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  in  New 
Haven.  Conn.  It  was  on  January  16. 
1862,  that  Father  Michael  J.  McGivney 
met  with  nine  men  In  New  Haven  to  dis- 
cuss the  project  of  forming  a  fraternal 
and  benevolent  order  that  would  work 
to  foster  bc>th  rmtriotism  and  religious 
principle  among  its  members  and  as  far 
as  its  influence  might  reach.  After  sev- 
eral meetings  the  name  "Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus" w^a*  decided  upon,  and  the  order, 
the  first  national  fraternal  organization 
to  be  incorporated  in  Connecticut,  re- 
ceived Its  charter  from  the  State  on 
March  29,  1882. 

From  this  modest  beginning  the  order 
has  grown,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  at 
increasing  speed,  until  now  it  numbers 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  mem- 
bers in  all  States  of  the  country,  with 
representation  also  in  Canada,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  the  Philippines.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Panama.  Throughout  Its  history,  the 
order  has  worked  strenuously  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  patriotic  spirit  among 
Catholics,  particularly  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  beginning,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  sought  to  preserve 
the  stability  of  the  homes  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  providing  financial  means  to 
assist  in  the  upkeep  of  the  families  and 
education  of  the  children  of  deceased 
members.  It  early  began  a  campaign 
that,  through  the  years,  has  acquired 
increasing  importance — to  promote  pub- 
lic dissemiruition  of  the  truth  about  the 
faith  to  which  they  belong  by  forthright 
factual  ansv/ers  to  calumny.  The  voice 
of  the  order  has  also  been  heard,  fre- 
quently and  consistently,  in  defense  of 
the  ideals  of  tolerance  and  freedom  of 
religion.  The  education  of  American 
youth  was  an  early  and  constant  concern 
of  the  order,  and  many  scholarships 
have  been  provided,  at  different  aca- 
demic levels,  for  the  education  of  youth, 
always  including  such  subjects  as  Amer- 
ican history.  American  government,  and 
American  constitutional  history.  Prom 
the  time  of  World  War  I  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  has  been  known  for  its  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces,  in 
peace  and  war.  whether  alone  or  in  part- 
nership with  other  organizations.  It  has 
also  sponsored  scholarships  for  the 
children  of  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  battle  in  the  wars  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  westward  expan- 
sion, the  order  first  reached  the  Pacific 


coast  and  the  State  of  California  with 
the  establishment,  in  1902,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Council  615.  Los  Angeles  and  then 
other  California  cities  quickly  set  up 
coimcils,  and  on  May  13,  1903,  the  CaU- 
fomia  State  Council  was  organized,  in 
Los  Angeles,  this  being  the  first  State 
council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  west 
of  the  Rockies.  Los  Angeles,  too,  was 
host  to  the  second  supreme  convention 
to  be  held  outside  the  order's  birthplace. 
New  Haven — the  convention  of  1905. 
The  choice  of  California  for  this  conven- 
tion demonstrated  in  dramatic  fashion 
the  intention  of  the  order  to  be  truly 
national  in  scojje  and  interests,  and  to 
use  its  national  conventions  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  interest  in  the  order,  in 
one  geographical  region  of  the  country 
after  another. 

In  1921  the  supreme  convention  was 
again  held  in  California,  this  time  in  San 
Francisco — a  convention  that  was  her- 
alded as  the  best  attended,  best  publi- 
cized, and  the  most  productive  supreme 
convention  in  the  history  of  the  order  up 
to  that  time.  At  this  memorable  con- 
vention the  Knights  of  Columbus  under- 
took to  follow  up  their  magnificent  war 
work  of  World  War  I  with  a  peacetime 
program  comparable  in  scope  and  cost. 
More  than  $7  million  was  devoted  to 
projects  of  hospitalization  and  educa- 
tional work  for  disabled  and  other  ex- 
service  men.  for  the  maintenance  of  col- 
lege scholarships  for  some  400  veterans, 
and  for  other  projects  including  a  con- 
tinuing educational  drive  against  ex- 
treme radicalism,  and  the  initiation  of 
an  antitut>erculosis  campaign.  It  was  at 
this  convention,  too,  that  John  H.  Red- 
din,  supreme  master,  fourth  degree,  an- 
nounced the  initiation  of  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  efforts  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
fourth  degree  American  history  move- 
ment. It  was  at  this  convention  that 
Edward  P.  McSweeney,  chairman  of  the 
then  newly  established  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus Historical  Commission,  gave  an 
address  setting  forth  the  principles  that 
were  to  inspire  the  educational  and 
scholarly  work  of  this  commission.  The 
keynote  of  his  address,  as  of  the  work 
since  done  and  sponsored  by  the  com- 
mission, is  in  the  spirit  of  the  quotation 
from  Daniel  Webster: 

In  America,  a  new  era  commences  in  hu- 
man affairs,  distinguished  by  free  repre- 
sentative government,  by  entire  religious 
liberty,  by  Improved  systems  of  national  in- 
tercourse, by  a  newly  awakened  and  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  by  a  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  through  the  community, 
before  altogether  unknown  and  unheard  of. 
America,  our  country,  fellow  citizens,  our 
own  dear  and  native  land,  is  Inseparably 
connected,  fast  bound  up.  In  fortune  and  by 
fate,  with  these  great  Interests.  If  they  fall, 
we  fall  with  them:  if  they  stand.  It  will  be 
becaiise  we  have  sustained  them.  Let  us 
contemplate  then,  this  connection  which 
binds  the  prosperity  of  others  to  our  own; 
and  let  us  manfully  discharge  all  the  duties 
which  it  imposes.  If  we  cherish  the  virtues 
and  principles  of  our  fathers.  Heaven  will 
assist  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  human 
liberty  and  human  happiness. 

Mr.  McSweeney  chose  the  occasion  of 
the  San  Francisco  convention  to  issue  a 
ringing    statement    of    permanent    re- 


nunciation, in  domestic  matters,  of  the 
narrow  sectional  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Eastern  States,  and  re- 
pudiation, in  foreign  relations,  of  ex- 
clusive attachment  to  European  alliances 
and  the  partnership  with  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  McSweeney  ex- 
pressed, for  the  Knights  of  Colimibiis. 
the  broad  westward  vision,  eminently 
suited  to  the  name  of  Columbus,  an  or- 
ganization in  which  patriotic  fervor  and 
historical  scope  took  in  the  whole  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  whose  pro- 
phetic vision  looked  toward  trade, 
friendship,  and  alliances  with  the  peo- 
ple of  those  eastern  lands  that  lie  west- 
ward of  our  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  San  Francisco  is  also  in- 
separably linked  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  great  tradition  of  humanitarian 
service  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
San  Francisco  disaster  of  1906  having 
inspired  the  members  of  the  then  small 
order  to  heroic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
injured,  the  homeless,  the  orphaned,  and 
destitute.  Within  a  very  few  months,  a 
relief  fund  of  $100,000  had  been  col- 
lected, and  a  committee  of  local  Knights 
undert<x>k  the  vital  task  of  distributing 
this  money  for  the  best  advantage  of  the 
city  and  its  stricken  people.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention,  for  the  honor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  of  the  San  Francisco  Coimcil 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  that  within 
2  years  the  San  Francisco  Knights  had 
repaid  to  the  supreme  secretary  $65^)00 
of  the  money  that  had  been  freely  given 
for  the  relief  of  San  Francisco's  disaster 
victims. 

The  precedent  of  generous  and  prcanpt 
relief,  set  in  San  Francisco,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed on  the  occasion  of  the  floods  that 
struck  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  1913,  of  the 
Illinois  cyclone  of  1917,  the  Corpus 
Christi  storm  of  1919,  and  on  many  an- 
other occasion  of  major  disaster, 
whether  within  the  United  States  or  in 
foreign  lands.  Many  who  know  nothing 
else  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  know 
it  as  the  organization  which  brought 
immediate  and  generous  aid  when  the 
need  was  the  greatest. 

Manj'  Califomians  remember  the  su- 
preme convention  of  1952.  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  That  year  marked  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  founder 
of  the  order.  Father  Michael  J.  Mc- 
Gi\'ney,  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  order  itself,  and  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  extension  of  the  order 
to  the  west  coast,  with  the  inauguration 
of  San  Francisco's  council  615.  To  San 
Francisco,  and  to  all  Califomians,  who 
cherish  the  tradition  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions that  first  established  Ehiropean 
culture  and  Christian  faith  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  the  view  of  American  his- 
tory taken  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
is  most  welcome  and  congenial.  Their 
emphasis  is  on  the  various  streams  of 
culture,  religious  and  natloiud,  that  en- 
tered into  the  makeup  of  America;  on 
the  explorers  and  missionaries,  as  well 
as  the  settlers;  on  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  English;  on  the 
south,  west,  and  north,  as  well  as  the 
east.  We  deeply  appreciate  a  religious 
patriotism  that  transcends  the  bound- 
aries of  denomination,  and  dissociates 
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Meanwhile  the  United  States  has  beijn 
a  pcu^  of  International  episode  which  Kfe 
know  will  never  be  appreciated  by  f  ut\ 
generations.  Instead  of  following  ti 
dition  and  principle,  our  State  Depai 
ment  has  succumbed  to  the  demands 
enemy  forces  and  has  participated  uti- 
conscionably  in  international  intrigue 
that  would  never  have  been  tolerated  In 
the  past.  The  withdrawal  of  American 
aid  from  the  Lao  Government  until  \ian- 
cepted  communism's  principals  as  a  pa^ 
of  its  governing  body  was  a  disgraceful 
episode.  So  was  our  part  in  the  attemopt 
to  strangulate  the  Katanga  force  through 
United  Nations  intervention.  That  issue 
still  remains  undecided,  although  Prece- 
dent Kennedy  demonstrated  briefly  h|is 
contempt  for  the  U.N.  type  of  law  aiid 
order  when  he  sent  a  special  emissary 
to  meet  with  Tshombe  in  defiance  of  tl^e 
motley  mercenaries  in  the  big  house  on 
the  East  River. 

In  tills  regard,  it  might  be  suggested 
that  the  President  again  take  Individujal 
action  to  prevent  U  Thant  from  carryiBig 
out  his  latest  plans  to  compel  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Katanga  Province  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  Congolese  Centnal 
Government.  The  U  Thant  remaj-k 
about  the  clowns  in  Katanga  is  in  ita^lf 
sulHcient  to  withdraw  his  authority  in 
the  Congo.  Past  experience  is  irrefut- 
able testimony  that  any  manipulatiohs 
satlsfa'^tory  to  the  U.N.  will  ultimattlly 
lead  to  Red  control  of  areas  under  dis- 
pute. This  experience  will,  it  Is  hcppd 
but  not  expected,  prompt  Congress  fto 
reject  attempts  to  take  another  $100 
million  from  the  UjS.  taxpayers  for  tjie 
proposed  bond  ptu-chase. 

Many  Americans  have  been  interested 
in  learning  why,  if  the  VN.  has  at^y 
S3mipathy  for  free  nations,  it  has  ojot 
intervened  on  the  side  of  South  Vietniim 
in  its  struggle  to  defeat  the  forces  bf 
communism  that  have  invaded  thiat 
-^— ^^-^—  country.     Why  the  U.N.'s  failure  to  m- 

tervene  In  Goa  never  became  a  cavise 
Our  Foreiga  Policy  Need*  a  Thorough     celebre  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  act|i- 

ally  expects  the  U.N.  to  assist  natlohs 
that    are    besieged    either    by    the    Red 


itself  from  national  Jealousies  and  self- 
ishness. It  Is  the  measure  of  the  quality 
of  this  organization  and  its  work  that 
It  has  received  the  wholehearted  com- 
mendation of  men  of  all  creeds.  I  know 
that  the  Knights  of  Colmnbus  will  carry 
on.  through  the  years  to  come,  their 
noble  tradition  of  devotion  and  service 
to  God  and  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  names  of  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  are  carrying  on 
the  vital  work  of  the  Knights  in  San 
Frandsco.  They  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  devoted  efforts  in  making  the 
Knights  a  viable  instrument  for  good 
They  are : 

The  Honorable  Edward  Molkenbuhr, 
P.SJ}..  past  State  deputy;  the  Honorable 
William  T.  Sweigert.  P.S.D.;  F.  Everett 
Cahlll.  PJ3X>.:  Hon.  C.  Harold  Caulfield; 
Tom  O'Connor;  Joseph  M.  Cummins; 
Charles  F.  Schroth;  John  F.  Schroth; 
Charles  Pons;  James  E.  Fields;  Alvin  J. 
Lambert;  Tom  Dolin;  Joseph  J.  Peter- 
son; Paul  Oysels;  George  B.  Oillis;  Mark 
Bentley;  John  P.  Bacigalupi;  William  G. 
Reynolds;  Fred  Augustini;  Cosmo  Anti- 
sta;  John  Bohach;  Francis  Brennan;  J. 
Francis  Shirley;  Charles  Gallagher;  the 
Honorable  Thomas  P.  White.  PJ3.D.;  Fi- 
del J.  Martinez;  Ambrose  Kerwin; 
ITiomas  F.  Duffy,  P.SX>.;  John  J.  En- 
right;  Sergio  A.  Scarpa;  Sylvester  An- 
driano;  Joseph  I.  McNamara;  Everett  B. 
livermore;  Joseph  A.  Sieman;  John  A. 
Brucato;  Harold  F.  Roesch;  Thomas  J. 
Melon;  Emmet  P.  Lucey;  Frank  R.  Pitts; 
John  P.  Figone;  Maurice  T.  Murphy; 
Spencer  B.  Lane;  Dion  Holm;  Paul  M. 
Hupf;  Hon.  Edward  M.  Gaffney;  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Meyers;  Martin  C.  McDon- 
ough;  Joseph  Barrett;  Raymond  D.  Wil- 
liamson; Dominic  Bozzanella;  John  F. 
Henning;  Chris  McKeon;  Dr.  Joseph  G. 
Mayerle;  and  Raymond  J.  Rath. 


Inspectiou  aud  Careful  Aualysu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   FCNNSTI.TAinA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  31, 1962 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's contiunelious  attitude  to- 
ward Peru  is  another  indication  that  our 
foreign  policy  n«eds  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion Jind  careful  analysis.  Perhaps  a 
good  number  of  oiu*  citizenry,  after  many 
years  of  U.S.  misf^unes  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, are  resigned^D  international  fail- 
ure. Certainly  no  news  from  Washing- 
ton in  recent  months  has  contained  any 
basis  of  hope  for  improvement  along  the 
global  front.  Lengthy  hearings  were 
held  in  an  attempt  to  determine  why  the 
State  Department  was  allowed  to  call 
the  tune  so  that  McNamara's  ban  was 
invcAed  to  prevent  any  mention  of  vic- 
tory over  communism  among  military 
personnel 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  answer 
was  never  forthcoming. 


enemy     or    by    the     so-called     neutital 
nations. 

But  to  get  back  to  America  and  Peru. 
On  what  grounds  was  it  suddenly  dje- 
cided  to  withdraw  recognition  and  for- 
eign aid?  That  question  was  put  to  the 
President  at  his  press  conference  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  The  question  ae(id 
his  answer  are  inserted  below: 

SrrUATION   IN  PlHTT 

Question.  Mr.  President,  some  have  crit- 
icized tlie  admlnlatration  for  withholding  Rid 
from  the  military  dictatorship  which  p&a 
taken  over  Peru,  and  at  the  same  tlm9  Is 
asking  Congress  for  permission  to  give  Qld 
at  yovir  discretion  to  Communist  dictator- 
ships such  as  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  t>o 
you  feel  free  to  discus*  with  us  reasons  llor 
this  distinction? 

Answer.  WeU,  at  the  present  time  t^e 
President  of  Peru  Is  in  prison.  Presldttot 
Prado,  who  was  a  guest  of  this  Governmetnt 
a  short  whUe  ago,  and  who  was  a  guest  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  during  World  War  JU. 
He  is  In  prison.  We  are  anxious  to  setj  a 
return  to  constitutional  forms  In  Peru,  a^id 
therefore  until  we  know  what  Is  going  to 
happen  In  Peru,  we  are  prudent  In  maklttg 
our  Judgments  as  to  what  we  shall  do. 

We  think  It  la  In  our  national  Intertst, 
and  I  think  the  aid  we  are  giving  in  the 


other  areas  is  in  our  national  Interest,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  this  hemisphere  can  only 
be  secure  and  free  with  democratic  govern- 
ment.  We  wish  that  were  true  behind  th« 
Iron  Curtain,  and  It  Is  to  encourage  a  trend 
In  that  direction  that  we  have  given  soma 
assistance  In  the  past,  and  advocate  It  now. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the 
President,  obviously  acting  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  State  Department,  has  been 
entirely  too  hasty  in  Imposing  diplo- 
matic and  economic  sanctions  against 
the  Peruvian  Government.  Only  this 
week  the  House  accepted  a  conference 
report  which  rebuffed  an  attempt  to 
withhold  American  aid  from  Communist 
countries.  Thus  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
among  others,  remain  eligible  for  gifts 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  the  dubious 
theory  that  they  will  sometime,  some- 
how break  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
this  hypothesis,  must  Peru  become  sub- 
jected to  heavy  Communist  pressures 
before  it  regains  recognition  and  dollar 
aid?  In  retrospect,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  chaotic  conditions  which  led  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Government  in  Lima 
by  the  military  junta  were  in  part  cre- 
ated by  the  imprudent  and  naive  way 
in  which  the  U.S.  Government— here 
and  in  Peru — openly  backed  the  can- 
didacy of  Haya  and  the  APRA  Party. 
The  present  U.S.  attitude  toward  that 
South  American  country  might  very 
vieil  be  interpreted  as  dissatisfaction 
with  the  election  results,  thus  giving 
substance  to  the  oft-heard  charges 
that  the  United  States  Is  guilty  of 
active  interference  in  the  go\'emment 
affairs  of  other  nations. 

The  fact  that  the  army  organization — 
which  so  far  has  shown  no  inclination 
toward  communism — is  now  In  control 
of  the  Peruvian  Government  did  not 
seem  to  be  of  such  moment  to  bring 
retribution  from  the  United  States. 
Who  overthrew  Peron  and  restored 
democracy  in  Argentina?  Answer:  Army 
forces,  who  it  will  be  recalled  were  hailed 
by  us  for  their  action. 

If  the  President  has  made  a  mistake — 
if  he  has  again  been  erroneously  advised 
by  the  State  Department — he  should  lose 
no  time  in  making  restitution.  I  votrd 
against  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  many 
reasons.  Although  we  have  invested  al- 
most $100  billion  In  this  program  since 
Its  Inception,  no  tangible  beneficial  re- 
sults are  on  record.  Under  a  tremendous 
debt  burden  which  has  already  sur- 
passed the  $300  billion  mark,  the  United 
States  would  be  in  no  position  to  funnel 
more  funds  abroad  even  If  it  seemed  the 
wise  course  from  a  diplomatic  stand- 
point. Yet,  so  long  as  we  are  going  to 
make  this  gratuity  available  for  another 
year,  then  America  should  at  least  be 
circumspect  in  the  handling  of  this  tre- 
mendous fund. 

Most  of  all,  no  nation  should  be  de- 
prived of  diplomatic  status  with  this 
country  simply  because  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  local  government  or  Its  po- 
litical party.  How  recognition  can  be 
accorded  Russia,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
other  coimtries  dominated  by  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle  while  being  denied  to  a 
nation  that  has  long  dedicated  itself  in 
opposition  to  communism  is  a  matter 
that  needs  better  interpretation. 
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In  conclusion,  I  insert  In  the  Ricord 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Star,  of  Saturday,  July  21, 1962: 
Ckackdown  on  Pksu 

We  suppose  the  State  Dep(ul.ment  and 
President  Kennedy  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  real  facts  of  the  situation  fully 
warrant  our  Government's  stern  reaction  to 
the  anti-Communist  military  Junta  that  has 
Fclzed  power  in  Peru.  At  any  rate,  the  coup 
h;»s  been  staged  in  complete  defiance  of  what 
api)ear  to  have  been  free  and  honest  elec- 
tions, and  the  White  House  has  therefore 
felt  moved  to  condemn  it  as  "a  serious  set- 
back" to  democracy  In  the  Americas. 

More  than  that,  in  a  very  obvious  effort  to 
undermine  thi-  Junta  and  hasten  the  restora- 
tion of  constitutional  civilian  rule,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  (uspended  diplomatic  relations 
with  Lima  and  cut  off  all  but  a  trickle  of 
economic  aid  to  the  country.  This  can  only 
be  described  an  undisguised  Intervention  In 


Peru's  Internal  affairs,  and  nothing  quite  Uke 
it  has  ever  before  occurred  in  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  Its  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

Presumably  President  Kennedy  acted  on 
the  basis  of  solid  information  indicating 
that  a  do-nothing  or  noncommittal  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Washington  would  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Castroite  Conununlsts. 
After  all.  the  Reds  can  exploit  any  reverse 
experience  by  the  President  in  connecUon 
with  his  hemispheric  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  its  projected  far-reaching  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  reforms — ^reforms  not 
quite  to  the  liking,  apparently,  of  the  men 
now  in  command  of  Peru. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  however,  the  average 
American  layman  may  well  take  a  rather 
reserve  view  of  what  our  Government  has 
done.  Some  questions  suggest  themselves. 
Why.  for  example,  has  the  United  States 
thus  far   refrained   from   cracking  down  on 


Argentina's  current  leaders,  who  have  eanled 
out  essentially  the  same  sort  of  ooup  ••  tha 
one  In  Peru?  And  why  should  the  antl- 
Commimlst  Junta  In  Urn*  be  singled  out 
for  especially  severe  treatment — why  should 
It  be  denied  desperately  needed  economle 
asistance — at  a  time  when  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  deplored  oongreasional 
efforts  t<3  deny  comparable  aid  to  Red  dic- 
tatorships Uke  PolandlB  and  Tugoalavla'sf 
These  and  kindred  questions  speak  for 
themsehes.  Certainly,  Judging  from  all 
accounts.  Peru's  Junta  has  far  more  to  be 
said  In  Its  favor  than  Castro's  tyranny  in 
Havana,  and  it  certainly  is  much  leas  un- 
attractive in  many  respects  th&n  Gomulka's 
regime  in  Warsaw  or  Tito's  In  Belgrade. 
Why.  then.  Is  it  being  dealt  with  In  a  pecu- 
liarly severe  and  discrimlhatory  nuuiner?  ' 
Perhaps  the  President  will  clarify  the  matter 
at  his  globally  televised  Telstar  news  con- 
ference on  Monday. 


SENATE 

Wkdnksday,  An;rsT  1,  1%2 

{Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  July  26. 
1962) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God.  who  art  to  be  surely  found  if 
with  all  our  hearts  we  truly  seek  Thee: 
Thou  art  known  by  those  who  love;  Thou 
art  seen  by  tliose  whose  hearts  are  pure; 
Tliou  art  hoard  by  those  who  hush 
earth's  blatant  noises,  and  In  the  quiet- 
ness listen  with  reverent  hearts. 

Thou  hast  given  us  thoughts  that 
wander  off  Uito  eternity;  Thou  hast  so 
made  us  that  the  glory  of  our  life  can 
never  be  beneath  us.  Forbid  that,  when 
radiant,  human  hopes  are  flaming  In  the 
sky.  we  should  be  blinded  by  the  smoke 
of  our  own  campfires.  When  great  ideas 
whose  day  has  come  beckon  us  to  be 
their  servants,  save  us  from  giving  our- 
selves to  the  dead  past,  rather  than  to 
the  living  piesent  and  the  beckoning 
future. 

We  ask  It  in  the  ever-blessed  Name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO   TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senatf. 

PKBSmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  1.  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being   temporarily    absent   from   the   Sen- 
nte.  I  appoint  Hon.  Phh-ip  A.  Hart,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HART  1  hereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  mOM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  were  commu- 


nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  1.  1962.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  <S. 
2996 »  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HOUSING  AND 
HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The,  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing mes.sage  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
802<a>  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  Information 
of  the  Congress  the  15th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  covering  housing  activities  for 
the  calendar  year  1961. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  WnrrE  House,  August  1, 1962. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  4094)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  15,  1955,  relating 
to  the  conservation  of  anthracite  coal 
resources,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bin  (H.R.  4094)  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  15,  1955,  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  anthracite  coal  resources,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   If;  there  objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  think  the  quorum  call  should  be 
withdrawn  while  we  seek,  as  I  under- 
stand, Vo  work  out  any  imderstanding 
that  might  possibly  be  worked  out  be- 
fore the  debate  proceeds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  not  objecting  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  quorum  call? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  said  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixire.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMERCIAL    CONfMUNICATlONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sateUite 
bill  <H.R.  11040)  be  made  the  pending 
business;  that  upon  its  t>eing  made  the 
pending  business  it  be  immediately 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  12 
noon,  Friday.  August  10,  19j^;  and  that 
upon  its  being  reported  wick  to  the 
Senate  it  be  made  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  if 
this  unanimous -consent  agreement  is  ar- 
rived at  and  the  bill  is  reported  back 
to  the  Senate  on  Friday,  August  10,  will 
it  remain  the  pending  business  until  the 
matter  is  concluded,  and  not  be  post- 
poned yet  a  third  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  who 
has  been  most  cooperative,  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  leadership  that,  if  the  re<iuest  is 
granted,  the  measure  will  be  reported 
back  before  Friday,  August  10.  So  far  as 
the  leadership  is  concerned,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  use  every  available  means  at  our 
command  to  stay  with  this  bill  and  bring 
it  to  a  conclusion,  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  rdy  upon  tbe  as- 
surances of  tbe  distinguished  majOTity 
leader,  although  I  have  very  grave  mis- 
givings about  the  procedure  we  are  fol- 
lowing here.  In  my  opinion,  we  have 
been  delayed  enough  in  acting  on  the  biU. 
I  feel  that  it  is  reprehensible  to  post- 
pone acti(»i  again  but  I  have  never  be- 
lieved that  too  much  should  be  left  to  the 
arbitrary  will,  discretion,  and  whim  of 
one  Member,  and  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Trf>ul«iana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
only  to  make  the  record.  I  think  the 
KiEOOBO  should  show  that  this  bill  was 
laid  aside  on  a  previous  occasion  at  the 
request  of  the  leadership.  Those  of  us 
who  are  (^posing  the  bill  did  not  want 
to  lay  it  aside.  We  had  begim  our  ^ht. 
From  our  point  of  view,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  continue  it,  but  the  leadership 
asked  us  to  delay  action,  because  if  we 
had  insisted,  a  nmnber  of  laws  would 
have  expired  and  the  Government  would 
have  been  left  in  a  di£Bcult  situation. 
For  ocample.  the  Oovemmoit  l^ould  not 
have  been  able  to  pay  its  bills,  because 
the  national  debt  limit  expired. 

I  am  happy  to  accede  to  the  request, 
and  to  know  that  the  bill  will  be  the 
pending  business  when  it  comes  back. 
We  have  been  willing  to  cooperate,  but 
those  of  us  who  think  this  is  a  bad  bill 
will  have  to  insist  that  we  have  the  right 
to  debate  the  bilL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  is  correct.  Every  individual 
Senator's  right  will  be  protected  to  the 
best  ability  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — yesterday  I  said  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, in  the  8  legislative  days  interven- 
ing, to  take  up  the  farm  bill  and  other 
legislation.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
will  not  be  the  case  because  of  certain 
proceedings  that  must  be  taken  prior 
to  the  tim^  when  the  farm  bill  will  be 
taken  up  on  the  Senate  floor.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  That  is  correct. 
It  has  to  be  considered  in  the  policy  com- 
mittee, because  it  is  a  major  bill,  and  no 
policy  committee  meeting  is  contem- 
plated before  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  I  objected  to  the  procedure. 
After  discussing  the  matter  with  the  dls- 
tinerulshed  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  and  having  received  assurances 
from  those  Senators,  and  having  been 
reassxired  on  the  floor  this  morning  that 
the  bill  will  be  pursued  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion.  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  what  schedule 
there  will  be  for  farm  legislation.  The 
time  is  fast  nuining  out  for  farm  legis- 
lation. In  order  for  wheat  legislation 
to  be  effective  for  next  year's  crop  it 
would  have  to  be  enacted  almost  im- 
mediately to  provide  sufficient  time  to 
give  the  necessary  information  to  wheat 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  to  be 
held  not  later  than  August  31. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
it  is  on  the  calendar.  It  has  to  be  con- 
sidered  by  the  policy  committee.     No 


meeting  will  be  had  before  next  Tues- 
day.  I  am  hoping  by  that  time  the  prp- 
posal  which  we  are  considering  will 
back  and  will  be  the  pending  busine 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tei 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  uns 
mous-consent  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidealt, 
first,  I  express  thanks  to  Senators  fpr 
the  courtesy  shown  the  combined  leadat- 
shlp  on  this  matter.  I  think  this  is  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which  was  becoai- 
Ing  quite  vexing  for  all  of  us.  I  aKn 
hoping  this  matter  will  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  before  Friday  noon,  August 
10. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  mfty 
be  a  morning  hour  and  that  statemeajts 
during  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  te«i- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  feo 
ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL  I 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President, 
ask  for  the  attention  of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uhe 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  procce<l- 
ings  for  Uie  calendar  days  of  July  27,  ^8, 
30,  and  31,  1962,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tejji- 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chsiir 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  whjfle 
Memt)ers  of  the  Senate  are  on  the  flocir, 
I  should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  what  bills  he  h$is 
in  mind  for  action  for  the  remainder  bf 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  tfce 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  fal- 
lowing bills  are  possibly  to  be  considered : 

The  Defense  appropriations  conJference 
report. 

The  Interior  appropriations  confet-- 
ence  report. 

The  Treasiiry-Post  OfiBce  conference 
report. 

The  NASA  authorization  conference 
report. 

The  AEC  authorization  bill,  Calendar 
No.  1631,  Senate  bill  3392. 

The  AEC  omnibios  amendments  bill. 
Calendar  No.  1639.  Senate  bill  3491. 

The  legislative  appropriation  bill,  Cajl- 
endar  No.  1748,  H.R.  11151. 

The  West  Point  cadet  strength  bill. 
Calendar  No.  1494,  HM.  7913. 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  ACt 
amendments,  Calendar  No.  1043,  Senate 
bill  495. 

Various  Merchant  Marine  Act 
amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  otie 
other  inquiry.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has,  at  long 
last,  completed  action  on  the  tax  bill, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  or  mfit 
there  is  some  tentative  understanding 


with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No,  there  la  not. 

at  this  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  tax  bill,  I  am  happy  to 
advise  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
niinois  and  the  majority  leader  that  the 
bill  should  be  ready  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  a  week  from  Monday,  Au- 
gust 13. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    A  week  from  Monday. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  bill  will  be  reported 
by  Saturday,  August  11,  which  should 
put  it  before  the  Senate  a  week  from 
Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Robertson  1. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Would  the  ma- 
jority leader  indicate  when  we  might 
expect  consideration  of  the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  at  this 
time,  because  the  bill  is  on  the  calendar. 
It  will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Pol- 
icy Committee  and  acted  on  in  that 
body. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  wiU  probably 
not  be  considered  this  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Could  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  han- 
dled two  conference  rer>orts  on  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Post  OflBce  Department,  indi- 
cate that  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
or  shortly  thereafter,  he  would  like  to 
be  recognized  to  bring  up  those  two  con- 
ference reports? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
that  would  be  the  case.  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  I  shall  no- 
tify the  conferees. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business  in 
order  to  take  up  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tl;2 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nommations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  (for  Mr. 
Bible),  from  the  CDmmlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

Edgar  H  Bernstein,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  first 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
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ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  A.  Baker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
A.'^sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  A.  Baker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  CYedlt  Corporation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed. 


U.8.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  sundry  nomina- 
tions of  U.S.  district  Judges. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations of  i>ersons  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judges  may  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  nominations  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  imhiediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  restmied  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maivstield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Fiscal  Affaini  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  or.  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  authorised  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  HuicPHRrr,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated  : 

Rkpoct  or  n.S.  Brum    Oommibsion — Texas 

A  communication  from  the  President   of 

tbe   TTnlted    State*,   trancmlttlng.   puraroant 


to  law.  tbe  final  report  of  tbe  VS.  Study 
CommlBslon — Texas,  dated  April  1963  (with 
an  accompany ing^port);  to  tb«  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

BjcpoaT     OK      Pbopxktt      AcQiTisinoifs      or 
EMXaCEKCT    Sttppljks    akd    Eqoipicxnt 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  cf 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
property  acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies 
and  equipment,  for  tbe  quarter  ended  June 
SO.  1063;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Rkpokt  on  Prime  Contkact  Awards  to  Small 
AND  Othes  Busikess  PntMs 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  prime 
contract  awards  to  small  and  other  business 
firms,  for  the  period  July  1061-Uay  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Pertectton  of  PaovTSiONS  or  Interk ational 
AviATioM  PAcn-rma  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  1403  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  perfect  certain  provisions  of 
tbe  International  Aviation  Pacllltles  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Son.  CoMomoNs  and  Loc'.tion  or  Umder- 
CKorrND  FACiLrriEs  in  the  CAPrroi.   Area 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Administrator.  National  Capital  Trancporta- 
tlon  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  requesting 
permission  to  investigate  and  analyze  infor- 
mation relating  to  soil  conditions  and  loca- 
tion of  underground  facilities  In  the  Capitol 
area  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  modem  rapid 
transit  system  connecting  the  Capitol  with 
key  sections  of  tbe  National  Capital  region; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Repost  on  Review  or  Maintenance  or 
Tracked  Combat  Vehicles  at  Port  Knox, 
Kt..  and  Poet  Hood,  Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  classlfled  rep>ort  on  the  review  of 
maintenance  of  tracked  combat  vehicles  at 
Fort  Knox.  Ky..  and  Fort  Hood.  Tbe..  De- 
partment of  the  Army  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Custodianship  PrNcnoNS, 
OrncE  or  the  Treasijrer  of  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  custodianship 
functions.  OlBce  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  Treasury  Department,  fiscal 
year  1961  (with  an  accompanjrlng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Action  Taken  bt  the  Railsoad 
Retirement  Board  Under  Its  Unemplot- 

MR3fT    AND     SiCKNEBB    BaWafll     PsOGBAM 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  Chicago,  Dl..  reporting,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  that  certain 
remedial  action  had  been  taken  by  that 
Board,  relating  to  the  audit  report  of  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Ofllce  on  that  Board's 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefit  program 
for  the  fiscal  years  1959-60;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


Small      Projects     Loan      Application 
Orchard  Cmr  Irrigation  District,  Obcbaro 
Cttt,  Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  comments  of  the  State  of 
California   on   the   proposal  of   the   Orchard 


City  Irrigation  District  In  Delta  County, 
Colo.,  f<M-  a  loan  luider  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956  (with  an  aocompa- 
nylng  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Claims  Paid  bt  tkk  Camal  Zone 
Government 

A  lett4;r  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
GoTemment,  Balboa  Hetghta,  C2..  trazu- 
mltting,  pursuant  to  law.  m  report  oo 
claims  paid  by  that  Oovernment.  for  the 
period  July  1.  1961,  to  Jtme  80.  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  tbe  Cammlt- 
tee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

Suspension     or     DEPORTATioir     or     Cektaim 

AUEIfS 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  susi>endlng  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
acccwnpanjrlng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Amendmfnt  of  Retired  Federal  EMPi.OTERas 
Health  BEWayria  Act,  RBLATUve  to  Gov- 
xxNMEBrr  CoNTsiBinToif  fob  XxTKiraKs  Im- 

Cn*XXJ!>  Qt  THE  ADKINIBnUTIOM  OT  SOCB  ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UJS^  ClvU 
Service  Commission.  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  tbe  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  B<;nefits  Act  with  reqwct  to  Govern- 
ment contrlbutlcA  for  expenaes  incurred  In 
the  administration  of  nich  act  (with  an 
accorr:paiiying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate, 
or  presented,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  official  board 
of  the  Central-Summerfleld  Methodist 
Church,  of  Baltimore.  Md..  favoring  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  dally  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Biiffalo  Citi- 
zens Committee  to  Observe  Captive  Nations 
Week,  of  Buffalo,  N.T..  favoring  the  ectab- 
llahment  of  a  Captive  Nations  Coaunittee;  an 
executive  agency  to  promote  self-deterxnlna- 
tlon  of  captive  nations  or  the  appointment 
of  a  Presidential  task  force  on  wlf-determl- 
natlon,  and  a  Freedom  Oomznlcilon  and 
Academy  as  a  new  and  vigorous  element  of 
our  Oovernment;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL RAILROAD  COMMISSION- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARI^SON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Salina,  Kans.,  Central  Labor  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  adopted  a  resolution  express- 
ing their  opposition  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidential  Railroad  Com- 
mission, which  was  filed  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  1962. 

As  this  report  is  xk>w  a  subject  of  gesk- 
eral  discussioxi,  I  ask  unanimoMS  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

There  beins  no  objection,  tbe  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

Wh»e>«  tbls  meeting  of  the  Sallna  Central 
Labor  Union  Anr-CIO.  duly  aasembled,  has 
considered  the  repcMrt  of  the  Presidential 
Railroad  Oommlsslnn  filed  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  February  28.  1062; 
and 

Whereas  the  Sallna  Central  Labor  Union 
ATIj-OIO  finds  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bsenhower  appointed  Presidential 
Railroad  Commission,  tf  given  effect,  would 
reduce  the  niunber  of  Jobs  of  railroad  engi- 
neers, helpers  (flreoMn),  conductors,  brake- 
men  and  switchmen  by  nearly  half,  with 
resultant  serious  Impairment  of  safety  and 
efficiency  of  railroad  operations,  would  re- 
qxiire  more  work  of  employees  at  loww  rates 
of  pay,  would  deprive  railroad  operating  em- 
ployees of  the  fnilts  otf  collective  bargaining 
gained  In  many  years  of  negotiations,  and, 
would  also  by  reason  of  abolition  of  existing 
railroad  terminals  In  Kansas  and  elsewhere, 
destroy  many  railroad  ccmimunltles  and 
cause  the  dUloeatlon  of  homes  of  thousands 
of  railroad  workers;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  delegates  to 
the  meeting  that  In  theee  tlmee  any  pro- 
posal producing  additional  unemployment, 
longer  woiklng  hours  at  lower  rates  of  pay, 
decimation  of  railroad  communities  In 
Kansas  and  elsei^ere,  as  well  as  Impairment 
of  railroad  safety,  service  and  efficiency.  Is 
un-American.  Injurious  to  our  national  and 
local  eeonomlea,  contrary  to  established 
trends  In  labor  relations,  and  deteriorative 
of  the  general  well-being  of  our  country, 
and  must  be  condemned  as  such:  There- 
fore be  It 

RevOntA  tmA  it  (s  hereby  the  decision  of 
this  body.  That  the  report  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Railroad  Commission  of  Februery  28, 
1962.  be  disapproved  and  condemned  as  an 
unfair.  Inappropriate  and  ruinous  proposal 
for  settlement  of  wages  and  work  rules  dis- 
putes on  the  Nation's  railroads;  and  be  It 
further 

Reaolved.  That  existing  controversies  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  their  employees 
concerning  wages,  rules  and  working  condi- 
tions should  be  resolved  In  collective  bargain- 
ing, without  regard  tar  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Railroad  Ccxmnlsslon,  on 
bases  which  will  maintain  existing  Jobs,  and 
Improve  and  enhance  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  railroad  employees;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Oovemor  of  Kansas.  State  sen- 
ators and  representatives  and  the  presidents 
of  the  rail  unions  Involved. 

Adopted  this  17th  day  of  July  1962. 
C.  B.  Rhoadb, 

President. 
LbRot   C.  Jackkan, 

Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  RESERVE  FORCES 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND 
SHIPMENT  OP  WHEAT  TO  COM- 
MUNIST CHINA 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  tiae 
Elansas  Pepartment  of  the  Disabled 
Am^can  Veterans  at  its  convention  In 
Kansas  City.  Kans.,  adopted  resolutions 
in  regard  to  the  Reserve  Forces  and  the 
National  Ouard,  also  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  shipment  of 
wheat  to  Communist  China. 

These  resolutions  are  self-explanatory 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Rboobd  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resol«|- 
tions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  oh 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be  prinn- 
ed  in  the  Rboobd,  as  follows: 

Wh«-eas  the  Department  of  Defense  h^s 
proposed  the  reallnement  of  the  componeixis 
of  the  Reserve  Forces  and  the  Natlona.1 
Ouard,  which  Is  in  conflict  with  the  precept 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  the  establlsU- 
ment  of  a  State  mlllta;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  reallnement  of  the 
Reserves  Forces  and  the  National  Ouard  De- 
duces the  overall  troop  strength  of  the 
Res^ve  Forces  and  the  National  Ouard  4^ 
such  a  time  when  the  International  situa- 
tion is  so  critical;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  reduction  of  tlje 
Reserve  Forces  and  the  National  Ouard  wllll 
eliminate  four  National  Ouard  dlvlsloafe. 
one  of  which  is  the  35th  National  Guard 
Division  of  the  great  and  sovereign  States  <>f 
Missouri  and  Kansas;  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  the  35th  Na- 
tional Guard  Division  will  deny  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  sovereign  StaMs 
of  Missoxu-i  and  Kansas  the  troop  strength 
needed  for  international  situations  or  lookl 
emergencies:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  unanivtous  vote  of  the  (ti- 
partment  of  Kansas,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, in  convention  assembled  June  9,  i9l|2, 
in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  That  letters  be  seatkt 
urging  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Kansas  Senators  and  Congresi- 
men,  that  no  reduction  be  made  In  ttte 
strength  of  the  Reserve  Forces  and  the  N4- 
tlonal  Ouard;  and  It  is  further 

Resolved,    That    the    elimination    of    tl^e 
presently  organized  National  Ouard  dlvUAen 
is  not  Justified  at  this  time  because  of  the 
international  situation  and  because  of  tlte 
need  of  troops  for  local  emergencies. 
Dan  W.  Bolton. 
Departm.ent  Adjutant, 
Disabled  American  Veterans, 

Whereas  there  Is  a  petition  circulating 
throughout  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  PeiJ- 
eral  Government  to  change  its  foreign  policy 
position  and  ship  oiu:  surplus  wheat  to  Co»ft- 
munist  China;  and 

Whereas  the  shipment  of  wheat  to  Coiji- 
miinlst  China,  or  any  other  Communist  satsjl- 
lite  nation  would  be  against  the  principles  Of 
all  veterans  who  fought  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  democracy  and  this  way  of  life;  aQd 

Whereas  the  shipment  of  wheat  to  Co«(»- 
niunist  China  is  supplying  substance  to 
those  Communist  forces  fighting  In  Vletnatn 
and  Lace  against  free  nations  and  Is  contraty 
to  our  foreign  policy;  and 

Whereas  Communist  China  devotes  mopt 
of  her  economy  to  industrialization  for  mlljl- 
tary  purposes  and  to  assist  with  our  surpMis 
of  wheat  and  other  commodities,  would  be  ^ 
aid  Conununlst  China  to  greater  effort 
against  our  allies  and  our  foreign  polley: 
and 

Whereas  the  shipment  of  wheat  to  tike 
masses  of  China  would  be  diverted  or  $o 
doled  out  that  the  benefactors  would  not  re- 
ceive recognition  for  their  charities:   and 

Whereas  the  disposition  of  our  surpliBs 
should  be  offered  to  our  known  allies,  wbo 
would  appreciate  our  efforts  and  further 
their  alliance  to  the  democratic  way  of  Uf^; 
and 

Whereas  we  can  better  serve  the  cause  (>t 
freedom  by  offering  to  ship  our  surpl\|is 
wheat  and  other  commodities  to  any  of  tihe 
free  nations  who  offer  sanctuary  to  refu- 
gees from  Communist  oppression:  Therefat^e 
be  It 

Resolved: 

A.  The  Disabled  American  Veterans  <)f 
Kansas  oppose  the  shipment  of  wheat  to 
Communist  China;  and 

B.  The  contents  of  this  proposal  be  cir- 
culated throughout  the  State  of  Kansas; 
and 


C.  The  news  media  be  Informed  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  Kansas  position; 
and 

D.  The  President  of  the  Umted  States  and 
the  Congressmen  of  the  State  of  Kansas  be 
informed  of  this  resolution  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Dan    Bolton, 
Department  Adjutant. 


THE     PRESENT     TRANSPORTATION 
CRISIS— RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  resolutions  from  the  Kingman, 
Kans.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Lawrence.  Kans.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
regarding  S.  3243,  which  is  pending  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Transportation  is  vital  to  our  State 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Nation's  railroads  are  vital 
to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  a  necessity 
In  time  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  shippers  of  the  city  of  King- 
man are  desirous  of  having  a  dependable 
and  a  financially  sound  and  growing  railroad 
Industry;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  universally  acknowledged 
that  there  are  Inequities  and  Injustices  In  the 
making  of  rates  under  present  Federal  law, 
and  that  the  Nation's  railroads  are  being 
prevented  from  fairly  competing  for  avail- 
able traffic  and  said  railroads  are  being 
wrongfully  penalized  thereby  to  their  great 
detriment;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  our  community 
are  most  concerned  that  the  railroads  shaU 
continue  to  be  owned  and  operated  as  a 
part  of  our  free  enterprise  system,  and  ab- 
hor the  distinct  possibility  of  governmental 
ownership  If  the  Nation  does  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  present  transportation  crisis; 
and 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  measures 
which  will  partially  restore  competitive 
equality  among  the  various  modes  of  tranr- 
portatlon  In  the  United  States,  to  wit:  S.  3243 
and  Its  oounterp«u-t  HR.  11583  and  S.  3242 
and  Its  counterpart  HJl.  11584  with  the  ex- 
pectation upon  enactment  into  law  that  the 
Nation  and  our  community  will  once  again 
be  favored  with  a  fair  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  regulation  and  the  railroads  will  be 
restored  to  financial  health:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  Kingman,  Kans.,  does  by  these 
presents  hereby  endorse  and  favor  the  en- 
actment of  8.3243,  H.R.  11683,8.  3242,  and 
HR.  11584  into  law;  be  It  fiu-ther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  or- 
ganization furnish  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Senators  Waxskn  G.  Macnuson,  Fsank 
Carlsow,  James  Pearson,  and  Representa- 
tives Oren  Harrls,  J.  Plotd  Brzxding,  and 
Bob  Dole. 

Signed  this  23d  day  of  July  1962. 

W.  M.  Latmon. 

President. 


Secretary. 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  Lawrence,  Kans., 
In  a  meeting  held  in  Lawrence,  Kans.,  on 
Friday,  July  20,  1962,  discussed  at  length 
the  transportation  Industry  as  pertains  to 
S.  3243.  H.R.  11583,  and  S.  3242,  HJl.  11584, 
which  are  proposed  laws  pending  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
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Whereas  the  directors  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  Jn 
regard  to  their  being  able  to  fairly  compete 
for  available  tralBc;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  community 
arc  very  concerned  that  all  carriers  shall 
continue  to  be  owned  and  operated  as  a 
p.irt  of  our  free  enterprise  system  and  very 
C(  finitely  disapprove  the  posslbUlty  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership;  and 

Whereas  the  board  discussed  the  problem 
fr.  im  the  standpoint  that  the  two  measures 
now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  mentioned  above  will  partially  re- 
store competitive  equality  among  the  var- 
ious modes  of  transportation  In  the  United 
States  and  that  this  community  and  the 
country  at  large  will  gain  considerable  from 
a  fair  and  equitable  system  of  regulation 
of  traflUc  rates;   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

R'-solved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
fif  the  City  of  Lawrence.  Kans  ,  does  by  these 
presents  hereby  endorse  and  favor  the  en- 
actment of  Senate  bill  3243  and  Its  counter- 
part. Hit.  11583.  and  Senate  bill  3242  and  Its 
counterpart.  H  R.  11584.  Into  law;  and  be  It 
further 

Reaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Lawrence.  Kans  .  furnlfh 
a  ropy  of  this  resolution  to  Senator  Warren 
O  Magnuson.  Senator  Prank  Carlson.  Sen- 
ftior  James  Plerson.  and  Congressman  Oren 
Harris  and  Congressman  Robert  P.  Ellsworth 

Jamks  Clark. 
President,  Laxrrence,  Kans  ,  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


that  we  cannot  accept  this  obvious  distor- 
tion of  our  sacred  Constitution;  and  further, 
that  we  intend  to  pursue  our  cause  until  the 
above  decision  Is  reversed  or  a  corrective  con- 
stitutional amendment  instituted. 


SUPREME  COURTS  SCHOOL  PRAYER 
DECISION— PETITIONS  AND  RES- 
OLUTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  petitions 
presented  by  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  of  Westchester  County,  and 
Mayor  Milton  A.  Gibbons,  of  the  village 
of  Tuckahoe.  NY.,  and  filed  with  me 
with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
school  prayer  decision.  I  also  present 
for  appropriate  reference  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Yonkers.  NY.,  on  this  same  sub- 
ject. 

I  ask  unanimou-s  consent  that  the 
the  texts  of  the  petitions  and  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Reco'id. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petitions 
and  resolution  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as  follows: 

PrrrriON  or  the  Topnc  Americans  for  Prer- 
ooM  or  Westchrster  Comrrr 

We.  the  uuderslgned.  proteft  the  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
that  the  recitation  of  the  nondenomlnatlonal 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents'  authorized 
prayer  In  public  schools  Is  unconEtltutlonal. 

Itie  wording  of  article  I  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reads  as  follows:  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of." 

Whereas  the  regents'  prayer  Is  nondenom- 
In.ntlonal;  and 

Whereas  It  does  not  purport  to  eetabllsh 
a  religion  and  simply  acknowledges  the 
exifctonce  of  God;   and 

Whereas  tlie  UJ5.  Supreme  Court  in  effect, 
by  Its  ruling.  Is  prolilblting  the  free  exercise 
of  the  right  of  our  children  and  educators  to 
pr;;y  In  a  public  place;  and 

W^.ereas  the  right  to  pray  is  an  Integral 
I  art  of  our  American  heritage; 

Therefore,  It  Is  our  Intent  to  make  known 
to  I  he  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 


PETTnoK  Presented  bt  Mator  MitTOif  A. 
Gibbons  or  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  hereby  call  upon  the 
PreFldent  and  CongrcEs  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  said  United 
States  of  America  to  provide  a  positive  and 
unchallengeable  guarantee  that  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  the  right  to  a  belief  in  God 
and  to  practice  the  worship  of  God  at  such 
times  and  in  such  places  as  he  may  desire. 

We  further  advocate  the  immediate  Insti- 
tution of  proceedings  to  impeach  and  remove 
those  Justices  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court 
whose  recent  decision  outlawed  the  free 
practice  of  voluntary  worship  of  God  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Resolution  555 

(Rpsolutlon  by  Common  Council  of  the  City 

of  Tonkers) 

Whcrcis  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Couri  of  the  United  States  of  America  ruled 
against  invocation  cf  prayer  In  the  public 
school  system  which  Invokes  the  name  of 
God:  and 

Wiu>rc;is  in  tl.c  opinion  of  this  Conunon 
Council  of  the  City  of  Yonkers,  in  mcetiiig 
assembled,  this  decision  violates  the  basic 
precept  upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded; 
ar.d 

Whereas  if  this  decision  is  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  valid  concept  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  spiritual — and  therefore  integral — 
principles  of  our  way  of  life  then  become 
meaningless  and  without  foundation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Yonkers.  rep- 
resenting the  vastly  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  city,  does  hereby  peti- 
tion our  representatives  in  Washington  to 
prepare,  submit,  and  pass  the  necessary 
amendments  to  our  Constitution  to  invali- 
date this  current  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  U.S.  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits  and 
Kenneth  Keating,  to  Coi^gressman  Robert  R. 
Barry,  to  Congressman  Emmanuel  Celler. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Adopted  July  5.  1962. 

John  S.  Maker,  Ctty  Clerk. 


FREEDOM  FOR  CAPTIVE  NATIONS- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recoid  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  Ukrainian.  Hungarian.  Lithuanian, 
Estonian  and  Latvian  groupts.  held  in 
Rochester,  N.Y..  favoring  the  encourage- 
ment of  national  independence  move- 
ments of  all  subjugated  people  under 
the  yoke  of  Russian  imperialist  com- 
munism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  In  accordance  with  the  congres- 
sional resolution  designating  the  third  week 
of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  the 
proclamation  of  President  Kennedy  pro- 
claiming tiM  week  beginning  July  15  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  the  people  of  this  country 
believe  th«t:  the  subjugation  of  any  nation, 
state  or  munidpality  under  rule  of  dictator- 
ship or  tyranny  is  evil;  and 


Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  prallcles  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subju^tlon  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania. 
Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others;   and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  himian 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;   and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting 
pcice:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  siich  people  through  mpproptUAB 
means  the  historic  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  share  with  them  their 
aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom and  independence;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Rochester  representatives 
of  the  Ukrainian,  Hvng~rian,  Lithuanian, 
Estonian,  and  Latvian  ethnic  groups  assem- 
bled on  July  IS,  1962,  at  292  Budton  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  That  the  UjS.  Government 
encourage  the  national  Independence  move- 
ments of  all  subjugated  people  under  the 
yoke  of  Russian  imperialist  communism; 
that  the  U.S.  Government  help  these  na- 
tions! independence  movements  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  the  direction  of  the  text 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: "That  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness"; that  the  establishment  of  a  Hotise  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  be  enacted;  that  the  VS.  Oovern- 
znent  investigate  Russian  Communist  Im- 
perialism and  its  genocldal  policies  In  the 
non-Russian  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Dated  July  15.  1962. 

WnxJAAc  AmMixisHXir. 
Ukrainian  Itepresentmttoe. 

LOfJia  L.  liOTK. 

Hunfisnan  Repreaentatite. 

VaL^OAH  VlXlCDS, 

Lithuanian  Repreaentattoe. 
E.  Kkra, 

Cstontem  Jtepresewtottac. 
iMAjrns  Ttnaon. 
Latvian  Bepre»entatioe. 


REPbRTS   OF  COMMITTKES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Ur.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atocnlc  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3580.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Atomic  Sn- 
ergy  Community  Act  of  ie&5,  as  amended. 
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to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  federally 
owned  properties  at  Los  Alamos.  N.  ICex.. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1703). 

(See  reference  to  atwve  bUl  which  appears 
under  the  beading  "Bills  Introdi:ced.") 

By  ICr.  liAOMnSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Conxmerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3384.  A  hill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ca\xse  the  ves- 
8  •  Kvigenie  11.  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout.  of 
Mllbrldge.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
▼esael  of  the  United  States  with  fuU  ooiuft- 
wlse  prlTUegfls  (Sept.  No.  1798); 

HJt.  6319.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Crar^Ho  /y  to  be  xued  In  the  coastwise  trade 
(Rept.  No.  179S); 

H  JL  6460.  An  act  to  permit  the  tugs  John 
Boen,  Jr.,  and  Steve  W.  to  be  documented 
for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade  (Rept.  No. 
1794) : 

HJR.  7741.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Lucky  Linda  to  be  documented  for  limited 
use  In  the  coastwise  trade  (Rept.  No.  1796) ; 
and 

HJt.  8168.  An  act  to  admit  the  oil  screw 
tugs  Barbara.  Ivalee,  Lydia,  and  Alice  and 
the  barges  Florida.  DB  8,  No.  220.  and  No. 
235  to  Am^lcan  registry  and  to  permit  their 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade  while  they  are 
owned  by  Standard  Dredging  Corp..  a  New 
Jersey  corporation   (Rept.  No.  1797). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

HJt.  11643.  An  act  to  amend  sections  316 
(c)  and  30S(b)  of  the  Interstate  Ctxnmerce 
Act,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates  (Rept.  No.  1799) . 

By  Mr.  KSATINO,  frc»n  the  Committee  on 
Ccmmerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  834.  A  bUl  to  admft  the  vessels  Fort 
Tovm,  Maple  City,  and  Windmill  Point  to 
American  registry  and  to  permit  their  use  in 
the  coastwise  trade  (Rept.  No.  1793) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Ccanmittee 
on  Interior  and  Jnsular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  66.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esablishment 
at  the  Fort  Bowie  National  Historic  Site,  in 
the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1800); 

HJt.  10376.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Petersburg  National  MlUtary  Park,  to 
provide  for  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the 
Five  Forks  Battlefield,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1801) ;  and 

HJt.  11405.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  Government  im- 
provements under  concession  contracts  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  536),  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1802) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pastobk)  : 

S.  3580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commimlty  Act  of  1955,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  federally  owned 
properties  at  Los  Alamos.  N.  Mez.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Amdzrson,  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  reported 
the  above  bill  (S.  3680).  without  amend- 
meat.  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1792) 
thereon,  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  bill  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  Implement  the  purposes  for 
which  stirpliia  personal  property  may  be 
donated;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operattons. 


By  Mr.  CAPEHART:  j 

S.3583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BugflBila 
RalUs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUfy. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
S.  3583.  A  blU  to  permit  tax-free  pi 
of  domestic  distilled  spirits  by  foreign 
emments,  certain  international  organlzai 
and  certain  of  their  employees  in  the 
way  that  tax  and  duty  free  purchase  c 
ported  dlstlUed  spirits  is  made;  to  the 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  anci  Mr. 
CAPCHAkT)  : 
S.  3584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Acij  of 
1930;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  3585.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Domu^go 
Noora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclatty. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  3588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rfcv- 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  election 
to  be  treated  as  a  subchapter  S  corporation 
may  be  valid  for  subsequent  years  although 
not  initially  effective;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (\toT 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  3587.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esteb- 
ILshment  of  the  Coal  River  National  Rectjea- 
tion  Demonstration  Area.  In  the  State  of 
West  Vlrgfinla,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.3588.  A  bUl   for  the   relief   of   Mr.   ^nd 
Mrs.  Arsalus  Kokldls;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3589.  A  bill  to  authorlre  the  Secrartary 
of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain  land«  In 
Wright  County.  Minn.,  and  exchange  them 
with  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  State- 
owned  lands  In  the  Superior  National  Poijest. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committed  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphsjet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ  (by  request)  : 
S.  3590.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  adequate  funds  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  construction  of  the  later- 
American  Highway,  and  for  other  purp^pes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chavez  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
S.  3591.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Aej 
1930;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bartlxtt,    Mr.    Chavkz,    Mr.    Et^N, 

Bffr.    Golowateb,    Mr.    Hicket,    Mr. 

McCabtht,    Mr.    McOxz,    Mr.    M)oss, 

Mr.  MvNDT,  Mr.  Mxtkpht,  Mr.  PXax- 

SON.    Mr.    Phodtt,    Mr.    RandoI-ph, 

Mr.   Towza,   Mr.   WnxiAMS   of    Kew 

Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yottno  of  Ohio)  : 

S.  3592.  A  bin  to  amend  section  314  o|  the 

Public    Health    Service    Act,    by    provt^ling 

greater  flexibility  to  States  In  the   U4#  of 

certain  public  health  grants-in-aid,  an4|  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor 

and  Public  Welfare. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  "REPORT  ON  THE  XMFLEBOan'A- 
TION  OP  THE  HUMPHREY  AMEND- 
MENT" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  369)  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  "Report  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Humphrey  Amendment": 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 
which  appesu-s  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


r  lun- 

\ 

itf.  of 


RESOLUTIONS 
UNIFICATION  OF  IRELAND 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  368)  favoring  steps  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  effect  the  unlflcati(^  of 
Ireland,  which  was  referred  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dodd,  wtilch 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXCHANGE 
IN    STATE 


OF 
OP 


ACQUISITION  AND 
CERTAIN  LANDS 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
Wright  County.  Minn.,  by  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  thereof  with  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  State  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Superior  National  For- 
est. 

By  way  of  background  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation,  the  Min- 
nesota State  Legislature  approved  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  SUte  park  in  Wright  County,  The 
act  provided: 

The  commissioner  of  conservation  Is  au- 
thorized to  request  any  appropriate  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire  for  exchange 
with  the  State  such  lands  as  the  commis- 
sioner may  select  In  sections  3.  4,  9.  and 
10,  township  121  north,  range  20  west,  in 
Wright  County,  not  to  exceed  1,000  acres  to 
be  exchanged  In  the  manner  provided  by  law 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  land  exchange 
comml.<^8lon,  for  State  lands  desired  by  such 
Federal  agency.  Upon  the  conveyance  of 
such  lands  In  Wright  County  to  the  State 
pursuant  to  such  exchange,  the  same  shall 
be  and  hereby  are  withdrawn  from  sale,  set 
apart,  established,  and  dedicated  as  a  State 
park  to  be  named  by  the  commissioner  after 
consulting  with  such  public  officials,  organi- 
zations, or  citizens  as  he  deems  apprt^rlate. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  presently  owns 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Su- 
perior National  Forest  which  the  State 
commissioner  of  conservation  would  be 
authorized  to  offer  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  exchange  for  the  lands 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  Wright  County.  Such  exchange,  of 
course,  would  be  on  a  value-for-value 
basis,  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  na- 
tional forest  equaling  the  value  of  the 
lands  In  Wright  County. 

This  exchange  arrangement  would  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. The  State  of  Minnesota  would 
benefit  greatly  by  the  establishment  of 
a  State  park  in  Wright  County,  and  it 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  add  these  State- 
held  lands  within  the  Superior  National 
Forest  boundaries. 

The  exchange  of  such  lands  would  be 
in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  State 
legislature  as  spelled  out  in  the  act  to 
which  I  have  made  reference. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  this 
proposal  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 
Ilie  funds  involved  are  small  indeed  in 
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terms  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  to 
both  the  State  of  Miimesota  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3589)  to  authorize  the 
Socretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  cer- 
tain lands  In  Wright  County.  Minn.,  and 
exchange  them  with  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota for  State-owned  lands  in  the  Su- 
perior National  Forest,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  COMPLETION 
OF  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  adequate  funds  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  construction  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  requesting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3590 1  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  adequate  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chavez,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Chavez  is 
as  follows: 

Dkpaxticxnt  or  CoMMracc. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  25.  1962. 
The  Honorable  PaxsmENT  of  thx  Sinatx, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mx.  PxKsmxNT:  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  prepared  and  submits  here- 
with as  a  part  of  Its  legislative  program  for 
the  87th  Congress,  Sd  session,  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  adequate  funds  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Since  1030  the  United  States,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  this  Department, 
has  been  assisting  the  Central  American  Re- 
publics and  Panama  In  the  construction  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway,  which  extends 
3.142  miles  from  LAredo,  Tex.,  to  Panama 
City.  The  1.587-mlle  section  In  Mexico  was 
completed  entirely  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. Additional  sections  In  each  of  the 
other  countries  have  been  completed  by 
thoee  countries:  however,  large  sections  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  This  work  has 
been  done  under  the  provisions  of  section 
212  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  whereby 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  Is  financed  by  the 
United  States  on  a  matching  basis  with  the 
coopeMiting  (^ountrles.  As  of  October  31, 
1961.  approximately  $300,000  of  construc- 
tion fuads  from  prior  appropriations  re- 
mained unobligated,  and  it  Is  anticipated 
that  this  amount  will  be  fully  utilized  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  With  the  exi>endlture 
of  these  remaining  funds,  the  highway  will 
be  opened  to  an  all-weather  standard 
throughout  but  will  require  additional 
grading,  drainage,  and  paving  projects  to 
bring  it  to  the  proposed  standard. 


The  construction  work  to  be  done  Includes 
paving  In  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Cost  Rica, 
and  Paniima:  widening  of  substandard  sec- 
tions, and  heavy  retaining  wall  and  revet- 
ment work  through  unstable  moiintalnous 
terrain  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica;  and 
completion  of  the  grading,  drainage,  base, 
bridges,  and  paving  of  the  Guabala-Santlago 
cutoff  In  Panama.  After  the  conclusion  of 
this  work,  the  responsibility  of  this  Depart- 
nient  for  completing  the  construction  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  will  be  terminated. 
It  Is  contemplated  that  fut\ire  U.S.  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  It*  Investment  In  this 
highway  and  assuring  that  adequate  main- 
tenance Is  performed  will  be  assumed  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

It  U  estimated  that  $32  million  will  be 
needed  to  finance  the  U.S.  share  of  the  cost 
of  completing  the  Inter-American  Highway. 
This  amount  is  predicated  on  there  being 
postlve  assurance  of  adequate  maintenance 

Some  of  the  largest  increases  in  the  cost 
of  completing  the  highway  have  been  due 
to  Inadequacy  or  lack  of  maintenance  In 
many  of  the  countries  affected.  We  believe 
It,  therefore,  to  be  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  participate  In  mainte- 
nance of  the  highway  during  the  first  5 
years,  both  In  initial  financial  help  and  in 
providing  expert  technical  assistance  where 
needed  In  order  to  jwotect  our  large  Invest- 
ment. As  a  practical  matter,  a  majority  of 
the  countries  concerned  have  been  unable 
to  nxaintaln  the  completed  portions  of  the 
highway,  despite  the  existence  of  agreements 
providing  for  full  maintenance  by  the  coun- 
tries concerned. 

Participation  to  assure  adequate  mainte- 
nance can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Inter-American  Highway 
Authority  as  proposed  In  the  June  1960  re- 
port of  the  International  Road  Federation. 
This  study  report  was  made  at  the  specific 
request  of  the  Public  Works  Ministers  of 
the  Central  American  republics  and  Pana- 
ma. The  highway  authority  membership 
would  Include  the  United  States  and  the 
Republics  of  Guatemala.  El  Salvador.  Nic- 
aragua, Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 
The  United  States  would  contribute  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  operating  this  authority 
for  the  first  5  years  with  the  remaining  50 
percent  to  be  borne  by  each  of  the  Central 
American  republics  in  proportion  to  Its  share 
of  the  highway  mileage.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  such  assistance  wUl  result  In  a  fuUy 
stabilized  highway  with  Increasing  traffic, 
economy,  and  tax  revenues  fcM"  the  republics 
which  will  assure  their  assumption  of  the 
maintenance  responsibility  guaranteed  by 
original  agreements.  The  U.S.  share  of  main- 
tenance costs,  under  such  an  arrangement, 
would  be  financed  through  foreign  aid  funds 
with  the  program  becoming  a  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

A  suitable  cooperative  arrangement  must 
be  made  under  the  law  to  Insure  prompt 
and  adequate  maintenance,  without  which 
the  life  of  the  completed  highway  will  be 
Jeopardised,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  $33 
mlUlon  authorization  for  completion  of  the 
highway  shall  not  be  obligated  until  some 
adequate  provision  for  maintenance  is 
achieved. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mends this  proposed  legislation  for  the  fa- 
vorable  consideration  of   the   Congress. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  enactment  of  this  propoeed  leg- 
islation would  be  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edwaxd  Gudeman, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


UNIFICATION  OF  IRELAND 

Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President,  since  the 
days  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  self-determi- 


nation has  been  a  cardinal  principle  of 
American  policy  with  respect  to  other 
nations. 

We  believe  that  any  people  which  has 
the  attributes  of  nationhood,  geograph- 
ical, ethnic,  cultural,  and  historical, 
ought  to  be  able  to  live  together  in  unity, 
without  outside  Interference,  under  a 
government  of  its  own  choosing. 

More  than  40  years  ago.  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  long  Irish  struggle  for 
independence  from  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land was  arbitrarily  split  in  two  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament.  That 
division  has  greatly  damaged  the  growth 
and  development  of  Ireland  as  a  whole 
and  more  and  more  people  are  coining 
to  see  that  this  has  been  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  artificial  line. 

Over  the  decades,  enlightened  men  of 
good  will  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
have  believed  that  the  eventual  unifica- 
tion of  the  two  countries  is  both  inevita- 
ble and  desirable. 

However,  during  much  of  this  time  the 
hostility  and  distrust  prevailing  between 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Irish  Free  State  were  not  conducive 
to  a  good  climate  for  negotiations. 

Much  of  this  open  hostility  has  sub- 
sided over  the  years,  and  a  more  rea- 
sonable attitude  on  the  problem  exists 
now  than  ever  before. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sulmiit  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  VS.  Government  to 
use  its  good  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  British  Government  for  an 
early  resumption  of  negotiations  lead- 
ing toward  the  unification  of  sdl  Ireland. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  368)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion for  all  nations  is  and  has  been  a  major 
facet  of  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  and  has  been  most  favcnibly  approved 
by  the  citizens  of  this  covuitry;  and 

Whereas  the  dismemberment  of  Ireland  In 
1920  was  accomplished  by  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament:  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  people  of  all 
Ireland  have  during  the  past  forty  years  fre- 
quently expressed  their  desire  for  the  tuilfi- 
cation  of  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Oovemment 
has  declared  that  the  achievement  of  the 
unity  of  Germany  Is  a  fundamental  objective 
of  Its  foreign  policy  and  that  It  is  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  this  end  by  aU  peaceful  means: 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
call  upon  the  United  States  Government  to 
use  Its  good  offices  with  the  British  Oovem- 
ment to  effect  the  unity  and  freedom  of  all 
Ireland  In  the  Inunedlate  future. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  "REPORT  ON  THE  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OP  THE  HUMPHREY 
AMENDMENT" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  "Report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  Implementation  of  the  Humphrey 
Amendment."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDEIfr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  iQEislatlve  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  thwe  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  the  "Report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Implementation  of  the  Humph- 
rey Amendment."  prepared  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  July  1969. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution (8.  Res.  369)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  

PREFERENCE  TO  ELECTRIC  CON- 
SUMERS OF  ELECTRIC  ENERGY 
GENERATED  AT  FEDERAL 

PLANTS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  first  read  S.  3153,  a  bill  to  guar- 
antee the  consumers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  plants  in  that  re- 
gion. I  recognized  it  for  what  it  is.  It 
lays  the  groundwork  for  construction  of 
a  high  voltage  Federal  transmission  line 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  southern 
California.  The  line  would  become  a 
leg  of  the  planned  Federal  national  grid 
while  at  the  same  time  the  legislation 
would  establish  by  law  the  Pacific  North- 
west's first  right  to  all  of  the  power 
produced  in  that  area.  The  Federal 
Government  has  invested  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  hydroelectric 
powerplants  and  transmission  lines  in 
that  region.  These  power  facilities,  fi- 
nanced by  the  taxpayers  of  all  America, 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  all  of  the 
people,  not  just  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  At  least,  that  is  what  we  are 
told  when  we  are  requested  to  appropri- 
ate tax  funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
to  finance  them. 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  are  get- 
ting this  electric  power  at  below  cost, 
at  least  that  is  the  only  assumption  one 
could  arrive  at  when  we  are  told  by  the 
Comptroller  General  that  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  the  Federal 
agency  that  has  the  responsibility  for 
mai^eting  the  power,  has  been  operating 
at  a  deficit  each  year  for  the  last  4  years 
and  according  to  Its  Administrator  ex- 
pects to  lose  $17  million  this  year. 
^We  now  have  before  us  this  S.  3153 
which  provides  that  the  people  of  the 
Northwest,  both  those  being  served  by 
entities  of  government  and  private  elec- 
tric companies,  and  the  industries  buy- 
ing power  direct  from  the  Government, 
shall  have  first  call  on  this  power  which 
is  financed  by  all  of  the  people  and  is 
said  to  belong  to  all  of  the  people. 
People  of  the  Northwest  are  afraid  that 
if  power  generated  in  their  region  but 
which  they  cannot  now  use  is  marketed 
outside  the  region  it  might  give  prefer- 
ence customers  outside  the  region  a  claim 
to  power  generated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Therefore  they  want  this  legislation  to 
assure  their  priority  status  before  agree- 
ing to  the  marketing  of  surplus  ix>wer 
outside  the  area. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  If  this  power,  fi- 
nanced by  all  of  the  people  belongs  to 


all  of  the  people,  why  should  we  give  Hhe 
people  from  any  single  region  first  mil 
on  it?  If  that  is  the  case  and  that  {is 
what  we  are  going  to  consider  in  this 
legislation,  then  I  expect  the  same  privi- 
leges to  be  extended  to  my  constituents 
in  the  State  of  Arizona.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  power  being  generated  hy 
the  Federal  Government  in  Arizona  ahd 
the  State  is  getting  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  it.  One-half  of  the  Hoover, 
Parker,  and  Davis  hydroelectric  plat|ts 
are  situated  in  Arizona  and  Glen  Canypn 
is  entireb'  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  If 
we  are  going  to  set  up  regional  prefer- 
ence provisions  by  Federal  law  in  ojne 
region,  it  is  only  fair  to  extend  them  to 
other  regions. 

I  announced  on  June  29,  1962,  that 
when  S.  3153  is  considered  by  the  Senftte 
I  expected  to  offer  an  amendment  tt^at 
would  apply  the  same  regional  prefer- 
ence to  all  major  river  basins  of  tjhe 
country.  After  further  examinatioHj  I 
find  that  establishment  of  power  prefer- 
ence by  major  river  basins  offers  comfili- 
cations  in  that  its  definition  is  too  broad 
to  be  meaningful.  For  example,  the 
Mississippi  River  system  would  have  to 
be  broken  up  into  a  number  of  compo- 
nents. The  Missouri  River  Basin  i^  a 
constituent  part  of  the  Mississippi  RlVer 
Basin  and  it  in  turn  would  have  to  be 
broken  into  segments.  In  fact,  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  is  broken  liito 
segments  in  the  pending  legislation 
when  you  consider  provisions  for  ihe 
State  of  Montana  as  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Columbia  BoSin. 
Further,  you  will  recognize  that  the  pill 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  has  inserted 
in  the  Record  and  announced  that  he 
intended  to  introduce  is  in  conflict  wtth 
the  amendment  submitted  and  accepted 
in  coQunittee  by  the  distinguisl^ed 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsnn^Dl. 
Detailed  studies  would  have  to  be  m^de 
in  order  to  develop  homogeneous  poWer 
marketing  areas  which  may  or  may  )iot 
follow  basin  lines.  It  may  be  fonnd 
necessary  to  adopt  State  lines  as  the  ohly 
workable  arrangement.  The  State  line 
arrangement  is  readily  adoptable  to  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  I  am  therefore  Sub- 
mitting amendments  to  S.  3153  whjch 
will  protect  the  rights  of  Arizona  anfi  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  tteey 
make  a  study  of  the  situation  in  their 
States  to  see  if  they  think  it  desirable 
to  take  similar  protective  action.  I  do 
not  presume  to  tell  my  colleagues  what 
their  States  should  or  should  not  do. 
However,  if  they  do  desire  they  can  bring 
their  States  vmder  similar  proteccive 
arrangements  by  adding  the  name  of 
their  State  following  each  instance  whpre 
the  State  of  Arizona  appears  in  iny 
amendments  to  the  bill.  I  might  saji  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  Arizona  Stftte 
Power  Authority,  a  State  ^ency  created 
to  protect  the  State's  power  interesits, 
first  called  this  matter  to  my  attention. 
You  may  wish  to  acquaint  simkar 
agencies  in  your  State  with  the  situation 
in  case  you  have  not  already  done  so. 

I  have  taken  this  step  because  it  seehis 
to  be  the  pattern  that  is  emerging  ahd, 
therefore,  it  behooves  me  to  take  slin- 
ilar  action  to  protect  the  rights  of  jpxy 
constitutents. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
t)ore.  The  amendments  will  be  received. 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL.  1963— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11151)  making  appro* 
priations  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OP  REPORT 
ON  SAVANNAH  HARBOR.  GA.  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  115» 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez  I .  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  June  1. 1962.  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the  report 
on  the  Savannah  Harbor.  Ga..  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  De- 
cember 3. 1958.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  illustrations,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  PubUo 
Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  orderd. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  WILMINGTON  HARBOR,  N.C. 
<S.  DOC.  NO.   114) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmit. inj 
a  report  dated  June  1,  1962,  from  tr.j 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying  pa- 
pers and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the 
reports  on  the  Wilmington  Harbor.  N.C. 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
illustrations,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
RONDOUT  CREEK  AND  WALLKILL 
RIVER.  N.Y.  AND  N.J.  <S.  DOC.  NO. 
113) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  fJenator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez]  .  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  June  12.  1962.  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  viith  accompanying  pa- 
pers and  illustrations,  on  an  Interim  re- 
port on  the  Rondout  Creek  and  Wallkill 
River,  N.Y.  and  N.J..  requested  by  reso- 
lutions of  the  Committee  on  Pubbc 
Works.  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  September 
14,  1955.  and  November  14.  1955.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
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printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
illustrations,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  today  the  Senate  received 
the  nomination  of  Bernard  T.  Brrnnan, 
of  New  York,  to  be  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  the  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OP  RESUMPTION  OP  HEAR- 
ING ON  NOMINATION  OF  IRVING 
BEN  COOPER  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Cc-mmittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearinps  will  In  rr«uined  on  Tuesday, 
August  7.  1962.  at  10:30  am.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senat-?  Office  Building,  on  tlie 
nomination  of  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  of 
New  York,  to  b<r  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York. 


NOTICE  OF  RESUMPTION  OF  HEAR- 
ING ON  NOMINATION  OF  THUR- 
GOOD  MARSHALL  TO  BE  U.S.  CIR- 
CUIT JUDGE.   SECOND  CIRCUIT 

Mr.  JOHNSTDN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearing  will  be  resumed  on  Wednesday. 
August  8,  1962.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  of 
New  York,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
second  circuit. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAItTLETT: 
Address  by  Senator  Moksk  In  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  on  June  7.  at  a  dinner  In  tribute 
to  Senator  Gkcxijinc,  together  with  a  few 
of  the  many  me&iages  received,  and  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  dinner  program  outlining  the 
public   service  career  of  Senator   Orukning. 

By   Mr.  WrJET: 
Address    over    Wisconsin    radio    stations, 
weekend  of  July  28.  1962.  on  the  subject  of 
Farm  Safety  Week. 


HERO  OF  TWO  NATIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  oi  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  entire  free  world  was  relieved  to 
learn  that  Winston  Churchill,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time,  is  recovering 
from  his  recent  injury. 


Very  few  individuals  in  history  have 
made  an  imprint  on  their  times  as  he  hcs 
on  the  20th  century.  The  entire  world 
is  aware  of  his  leadership,  both  in  his 
native  land  and  in  the  struggle  of  the 
free  world  against  nazism,  fascism,  and 
communism.  He  is  one  of  the  honored 
few  whose  names  themselves  speak  for 
their  achievements.  As  a  writer,  a  his- 
torian, an  orator — one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters in  the  use  of  the  English  language — 
he  has  also  earned  for  himself  a  place 
among  the  literary  giants  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  In  fact,  as  the  son  of 
an  American  mother  and  an  English 
father,  he.  more  than  any  other,  truly 
epitomizes  the  union  between  the  two 
great  English-speakinR  peoples 

On  July  23,  1962,  the  Plain  Dealer,  a 
great  newspaper  in  Ohio,  and  in  our  Na- 
tion, published  an  excellent  article  on 
Winston  Churchill.  "Hero  of  Two  Na- 
tions." by  Kay  Halle.  Miss  Halle,  per- 
sonable radio  and  television  commenta- 
tor, journalist,  author,  and  world 
traveler  of  note,  is  one  of  our  coun- 
try's outstanding  women.  During  World 
War  II.  she  served  in  an  executive  ca- 
pacity in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices. More  recently,  she  was  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy  to  membership 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts. 

She  first  met  Winston  Churchill  in 
1931,  when  she  wa*  writing  a  column 
from  London  for  the  Cleveland  News. 
EKiring  her  stay  in  England,  she  spent 
many  weekends  at  Chartwell  with  the 
Churchill  family.  In  her  article  30  years 
later.  Miss  Halle  recalls  those  years  as 
»-eIl  as  the  contributions  made  by  this 
outstanding  flpure  to  the  present  day. 

In  closing  her  article,  Miss  Halle  re- 
counts that  we  once  made  Lafayette  an 
honorar>'  American  citizen,  and  suggests 
that  there  is  no  better  way  of  inaugurat- 
ing and  furthering  our  hopes  of  an  At- 
lantic union  as  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  a  few  weeks  ago  than  by  be- 
stowing this  same  honor  on  Winston 
Churchill. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  years  he 
has  been  one  of  our  Nation's  finest 
friends  and  certainly  deserves  this  rare 
compliment — something  he  cannot  buy 
or  acquire  in  any  way  except  through 
the  grateful  generosity  of  the  American 
people.  I  applaud  this  excellent  sug- 
gestion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article  and  give  thoughtful  consid- 
eration to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  this  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  July  23,  1962] 

Hero  or  Two  Nations 

(By  Kay  Halle) 

Just  30  years  ago  I  weekended  with  Sir 
Winston  (then  Mr.)  Churchill  at  Chart- 
well,  England,  and  heard  him  address  words 
to  his  American  guests  at  lunch  that  still 
bum  In  my  memory.  Raising  his  glajts  of 
champagne  he  warned.  "We  will  hang  to- 
gether or  we'll  hang  separately.  Indeed  there 
is  nothing  we  cannot  do  together  If  we  have 
the  will." 

Thereupon  he  sent  off  one  of  his  secretaries 
to  fetch  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  he  care- 
fully inscribed  a  design  of  the  pound  and 


dollar  insignia  intertwined.  Turning  to  one 
of  the  guests.  Jimicdc  Roosbvkl,t.  he  said. 
"Pray.  ta.ke  this  to  your  father,  tlie  new 
President.  Tell  him  this  must  be  tbe  cur- 
rency of  the  future."  Startled,  JncMB  took 
the  piece  of  paper  saying,  "What  do  you 
propose  to  call  it.  sir?"  "The  sterling  dollar," 
snapped  the  English  bulldog. 

"But."  answered  Jixaciz.  "What  If  my 
father  preferred  to  call  It  tbe  dollar- 
sterling? '  Sir  Winston  beamed.  "Dont  for- 
get." he  stUd,  "I'm  half  American — It's  all 
the  same." 

Fourteen  years  later,  in  1M«,  after  World 
War  II  hbd  forged  an  enforced  AUanUo 
union.  Sir  Winston  who  was  In  Waahlnfton 
at  his  embassy,  teleptioned  his  eon  Randolph 
In  New  York  to  read  him  parts  of  a  speeeh 
he  was  about  to  dellTer  In  Fulton,  Mo. 
Listening  in  with  Randolph.  I  beard  the 
great  man  preview  in  what  became  his  his- 
toric Iron  Curtain  speech,  his  proposal  that 
the  United  Sutes  and  Brltam  enter  Into 
a  "fraternal  association."  That  the  two  war- 
time Allies  hold  fast  to  the  'ultimate  rela- 
tionship of  their  military  men."  and  agree 
upon  a  "similarity  of  weapons."  continuing 
the  Joint  use  of  American  and  British  air 
and  naval  bases  around  the  world.  Years 
before  NATO  was  dreamed  of  I  often  listened 
to  Sir  Winston  outline  his  idea  of  an  Ln- 
ternatlonal  police  force. 

At  the  same  time  In  America  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  Clarence  Strelt,  and  the  great 
Italian  antl-Pasclst  democrat.  Count  Carlo 
Sforza,  living  In  exile  In  the  United  States, 
were  Just  as  passionately  exploring  In  their 
separate  ways,  means  of  estAbllshlng  an  In- 
tercontinental union  of  democratic  nations 
after  the  model  of  the  United  States.  My 
friend  Clarence  Strelt  resigned  from  a  prom- 
ising career  with  the  New  York  Times  to 
devote  his  entire  life  to  the  idea  of  an  At- 
lantic union  While  Italy's  onetime  foreign 
minister.  Count  Sforza  fought  until  his 
death  to  unite  the  western  democracies. 
I  spent  long  evenings  with  him  In  Cleveland 
and  New  York  sitting  at  his  feet  listening 
to  him  warn  from  bis  long  experience  of  the 
hideous  alternatives  if  we  did  not  perma- 
nently Join  forces.  He  liked  to  expound  on 
America's  industrial  North  trading  with  the 
agricultural  South  and  West  to  their  mutual 
profit — a  model  for  Western  Europe  to  follow. 

All  this  was  16  years  ago  when  Churchill. 
Strelt,  and  Sforza  were  laughed  ofT  as 
visionaries  and  impractical  dreamers.  Since 
then  we've  had  the  Truman  doctrine  warning 
the  Soviets  there  were  barriers  to  their 
dreams.  The  Marshall  plan  which  reecued 
Europe  from  communism  Into  a  boom. 
NATO  which  gave  Europe  a  united  shield 
against  aggression.  Now  with  the  Common 
Market  looming  up,  the  visionaries.  Church- 
ill. Strelt.  and  Sforza  may  have  been  the 
practical  men  of  today. 

A  few  months  ago.  almost  SO  years  after 
my  first  visit  with  Sir  Winston.  I  returned 
to  Chartwell  and  spent  a  day  with  him  and 
Lady  ChurchUl.  Again  and  again  he  re- 
tvirned  to  his  old  theme  of  a  "fraternal  as- 
sociation" repeating  that,  "the  BritLsh  and 
the  Americans  do  not  war  with  races  and 
governments  as  such.  Tyranny,  external 
and  internal,  Is  our  foe  whatcTer  trappings 
or  disguise  it  wears,  whatever  langiukge  it 
speaks  or  perverts."  Then  he  rose  and 
toasted,  "eternal  British -American  amity 
and  the  good  health  of  your  splendid  leader 
and — ours." 

As  I  listened  to  him.  the  most  indomitable 
embodiment  of  Western  democracy,  I  re- 
membered what  he  had  repUed  to  Adlal 
Stevenson,  when  he  asked  for  a  message  to 
take  back  to  a  meeting  of  the  English - 
Speaking  Union  he  was  addressing  In 
London.  "Tell  them."  said  Sir  Winston.  "I 
am  an  English  speaking  union." 

And  so,  since  we  once  made  France's 
Lafayette  an  honorary  American  citlaen, 
what  better  way  of  inaugurating  our  hopes 
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at  an  Aflantie  uxklon  ao  nobly  propowd  by 
Preatdent  Kennedy  tbla  Fourth  of  July,  than 
by  declaring  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Spencer 
ChurehUl  an  honorary  American  dtlaen  by 
unanlmooB  act  of  Comgreee? 


Ill 


UNIVERSITY   OP  WISCONSIN'S   DR. 
CONRAD  ELVEHJEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  enjoys  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  outstanding  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  this  country. 
This  Justly  earned  praise  Is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  high  caliber  of  the 
administrators  of  this  great  school. 

It  has  enjoyed  a  succession  of  scholars 
of  international  reknown  as  president. 
It  was  not  easy  for  Dr.  Conrad  Elvehjem 
to  st^  Into  this  post.  But  the  accom- 
plishments during  his  teniu-e  as  presi- 
dent have  equaled,  if  not  overshadowed, 
those  of  his  predecessors. 

Under  his  brilliant  leadership  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  has  seen  an  ex- 
pansion, not  only  of  the  phjrsical  plant, 
always  an  achievement,  but  more  impor- 
tantiy,  the  preservation  and  expansion  of 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  of  Its 
students  so  necessary  in  these  crucial 
times,  which  have  characterized  this 
university  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
Nation. 

It  is  with  sadness  and  deep  regret  that 
we  note  the  death  of  Dr.  Elvehjem.  But 
it  is  with  confidence  and  hope  that  we 
view  the  future  of  our  university,  which 
has  flourished  so  brilliantly  under  his 
guidance.  We  are  certain  that  it  will 
continue  to  flourish  and  to  grow  in  sig- 
nificant part  because  of  the  contributions 
by  Dr.  Elvehjem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Madison, 
Wis..  Capital  Times  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  the  con- 
tributions to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
by  Dr.  Elvehjem,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

[Fr(»n  the  Madison   (Wis.)    Capital  Tlmesl 

WHKa«  Men  Discruss  Education  Thit  Will 

Discxrss  Ds.  Elvkhjem 

Wisconsin  has  lost  a  distinguished  citizen, 
a  devoted  public  serrant  and  a  brilliant 
scientist  to  that  stealthy  enemy  of  man- 
kind— heart  disease. 

University  President  Klvebjem  had  his 
roots  right  here  In  Dane  County  and  Wis- 
consin but  the  branches  that  sprung  from 
his  genius  in  biochemistry  spread  to  wher- 
ever In  this  world  man  fights  for  a  better 
life. 

He  won  international  fame  when,  in  the 
1930*8.  he  isolated  nicotinic  acid,  a  discovery 
that  led  to  the  c\ae  of  pellagra,  one  of  the 
curses  of  malnutrition.  Wherever  the  prob- 
lems of  nutrition  are  studied  the  name  of 
Elvehjem  will  be  known. 

His  fame,  like  that  of  La  PoUette  spreads 
from  the  soil  of  Dane  County,  where  he  was 
born.  He  came  from  the  stxu^y  pioneer 
Norwegian  stock  that  settled  aroiind  Mc- 
Farland. 

He  never  traveled  far  from  home,  except 
In  those  "realms  of  gold"  Keats  talked  about. 
But  in  his  scholarship  he  traveled  to  every 
comer  of  the  world,  though  his  education 
and  world  famed  career  was  achieved  In  the 
space  between  the  campus  and  McParland. 

His  service  to  society  in  his  special  field 
was  fittingly  stunmed  up  by  the  famed  medi- 


cal writer,  Paul  de  Krulf,  who  said  hfl  led 
"the  way  Into  new  efforts  with  vlslonTplth 
perspective  and  with  amazing  ability."   ' 

He  was  called  upon  by  his  State  to  vatk  the 
talents  which  had  commanded  the  att^tlon 
of  the  world  In  scientific  research  for  tls*  ad- 
ministrative duties  that  are  such  a  burden- 
some part  of  the  operation  of  a  rapldlfl  ex- 
panding, great  university. 

As  chairman  of  the  biochemistry  depart- 
ment, dean  of  the  famed  graduate  s&ool 
and,  finally,  as  president  of  the  univ«i-slty 
he  gave  his  State  the  same  devoted  safvlce 
that  he  gave  to  manldnd  In  his  researdRi. 

Dr.  Elvehjem  had  his  critics  during  hW  ad- 
ministration, as  others  before  him  had  but 
no  one  ever  said  that  his  decisions  it)  all 
cases  were  not  dictated  but  what  he  saw  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  the  university. 

The  sympathy  of  this  community,  wfhere 
he  spent  his  productive  and  eventful  Ufa, 
goes  out  to  the  splendid  family  he  tctaves 
behind. 

In  their  sorrow  they  know  that  <Jown 
through  the  years  that  He  ahead  people  twho 
suffer  from  lack  of  food,  particularly  l|lttle 
children,  will  have  some  of  their  worst  misery 
aUevlated  because  his  work  lighted  a  new 
way  for  us  all  to  travel.  il 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 
CoNHAD  A.  Elvehjem 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  suffered  a 
severe  loes  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Conra<l  A. 
Elvehjem,  its  president.  So  have  the  ptpple 
of  Wisconsin.  So  has  the  field  of  science. 
It  was  as  a  biochemist  and  nutritldnlst 
that  Dr.  Elvehjem  was  most  widely  kajown 
and  honored.  His  research  findings  in  the 
use  of  niacin  to  cure  pellagra  were  by  t|(em- 
selves  enough  to  win  worldwide  acclalal. 

Distinction  upon  International  distlntltion 
was  heaped  on  him  for  achievements  la  the 
nutritional  field.  Quite  as  significant,  he 
won  the  lasting  respect  and  confidence  ai  his 
fellow  faculty  members  at  Madison.  As 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  and  then  as 
president,  since  1958,  this  has  stood  hli^  in 
excellent  stead. 

Dr.  Elvehjem  tackled  duties  of  the  de- 
manding office  of  university  president  -^'Ith 
characteristic  determination  and  enc|rgy. 
He  realized  the  magnitude  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. He  established  the  reputatloai  in 
his  brief  term,  of  a  strong  minded,  U^de- 
fatlglble  and  absolutely  fair,  conscientious 
administrator. 

He  faced  up  to  great  problems  in  conaftec- 
tlon  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  rtinl- 
versity.  No  University  of  Wisconsin  ptfesi- 
dent  has  faced  greater.  He  had  to  deal  «»rith 
vexatious,  embarrassing  internal  eruptions 
involving  university  staff  in  which  any  de- 
cision would  t)e  severely  criticized,  "n^ere 
was  never  the  slightest  suspicion  thati  he 
would  substitute  the  easy  course  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  proper  one. 

Dr.  Elvehjem  was  Wisconsin  born.  Wis- 
consin trained.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
was  his  life.  He  never  doubted  its  high  des- 
tiny and  his  contributions  to  its  achieve- 
ment are  beyond  present  measure. 
Wisconsin  will  forever  be  in  his  debt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  H.   BUCK 

Mr.  BEj\LiL.  Mr.  President,  every  day 
we  read  about  the  rights  of  our  citia^ns, 
but  all  too  infrequently  do  we  hear  ab)out 
their  obligations.  It  has  always  beenjmy 
belief  that  one  of  the  foremost  of  tftese 
obligations  is  the  duty  of  each  man  ftnd 
woman  in  our  Nation  to  keep  as  well  in- 
formed as  possible  about  the  major  is- 
sues which  affect  the  lives  of  themselv  es 
and  their  f  ellowmen. 

One  of  the  foremost  examples  of  a  per- 
Bon    who   recognized    and    consisteiitly 


lived  up  to  this  obligation  was  Walter  H. 
Buck,  a  distinguished  Marylander  who 
died  this  past  week  end.  In  an  editorial 
concerning  Mr.  Buck's  career  the  Balti- 
more Sun  described  him  as  "the  very 
model  of  the  engaged  citizen."  I  can 
testify  from  personal  experience  that  he 
was  just  this,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  frequently  turned  to  him  for  ad- 
vice and  guidance.  Mr.  Buck  will  be 
sorely  missed,  especially  by  those  whose 
lives  he  enriched  to  such  a  great  extent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Sun  editorial  about  Mr.  Buck  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to*^  printed  in  the 
RECor.D,  as  follows: 

Walter  H.  Buck 

Walter  H  Buck  was  the  very  model  of  the 
engaged  citizen  Throughout  an  active  ca- 
reer in  private  practice  of  the  law  he  parUc- 
Ipatcd  vigorously  in  the  public  life  of  the 
community.  He  had  an  invincible  feeling 
that  the  citizen  must  be  more  than  a  by- 
stander. A  series  of  civic  measures  and  re- 
forms show  his  Influence. 

He  worked  for  civil  service  In  the  State 
government.  His  mark  was  on  the  merit 
system  in  Baltimore  City.  He  argued  the 
cvjic  in  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  clarified 
the  law  of  trade  union  relationships  with 
local  governments  In  the  State  of  Maryland. 
His  testimony  before  the  assembly  commit- 
tees helped  shape  the  reorganization  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  new  and  heavier 
burdens. 

Mr  Buck's  interests  were  not  merely  local, 
He  was  a  student  of  American  constitutional 
history  and  stuck  to  orthodox  and  classical 
interpretations  thereof.  Constitutionalism 
itself  was  to  him  a  value  not  to  be  Jeopar- 
dized by  expansions  and  extensions  which, 
he  felt,  might  dilute  it.  These  views  he  de- 
fended out  of  wide  reading  and  steady  study. 

It  was  in  the  reading  and  the  study  that 
Walter  Buck  showed  himself  most  essen- 
tially. He  accounted  It  part  of  his  non- 
bystanding  obligation  to  keep  fully  abreast 
of  the  latest  thinking  on  the  loftier  public 
questions.  In  his  seventies  and  eighties  he 
carried  a  leisure-time  reading  load  that  would 
have  appalled  men  40  years  younger.  And 
not  only  did  he  read  the  new  books,  he 
cogitated  on  them,  he  wrote  reviews  of  them 
and  he  circulated  the  reviews  In  private.  A 
man  of  sharp  Judgment  and  warm  friend- 
ships, Mr  Buck  was  at  the  local  bar  for  55 
years  and  in  every  one  among  the  Baltlmo- 
reans  who  count. 


THE  NATIONAL  SPACE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  magazine.  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  was  de- 
voted to  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
national  space  program.  The  theme  of 
the  edition  wfs  "NASA:  Spearhead  to 
Space."  The  articles  included  in  this 
i-ssue  were  written  by  a  group  of  stafT 
writers  who  spent  several  months  inter- 
viewing both  NASA  and  industry  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  an  editorial  accompanying  tliese 
articles,  the  editor.  Mr.  Robert  Hotz,  de- 
clares that  "although  NASA's  space  ex- 
ploration program  is  now  focused  on  the 
moon,  the  knowledge  gained  from  this 
effort  will  be  reflected  primarily  in  a  bet- 
ter life  for  man  on  earth."  Mr.  Hctz 
further  states  that  the  national  space 
program  "is  a  badly  needed  exercise  in 
mobilizing  national  resources  to  achieve 
a  basic  national  goal." 
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The  other  concluskxu  which  this  edi- 
tor discusses  in  his  editorial  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  text  of  the  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjccokd, 
as  follows: 

NASA's  Spzaxhxao  to  Space 

This  country  Is  now  straining  into  apaoa 
at  a  pace  very  cloee  to  the  full  capacity  of 
its  available  resources.  At  the  same  time 
It  lias  embarked  on  a  nuualve  program  to 
create  the  basic  new  resources  required  to 
further  accelerate  the  current  pace  during 
the  next  decade. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnLs- 
tratlon  is  now  the  spearhead  of  the  UJ3. 
space  technology  program  and  bears  tha 
heaviest  rcaponslblllty  for  lU  ultimate  *uc- 
cees.  although  NASA  U  stUl  heavUy  depend- 
ent on  the  resources  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry and  the  military  servloas.  NASA  iiaa 
come  a  long  way  fnun  the  fall  of  IBM.  when 
It  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  and 
signed  into  being  by  President  Elsenhower— 
Just  about  a  year  after  the  Soviet  l7nion's 
Sputnik  I  marked  the  dawn  of  the  wptuot 
age.  At  birth.  NA.'SA  was  a  loose  amalga- 
mation of  reeourc(!«  hastUy  gleaned  from 
the  research  laboratories  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commltt<-e  for  Aeronautics,  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory's  Vanguard  team 
and  the  Army's  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 
It  had  an  overly  modest  budget  and  Uttla 
top-level  governmental  support  for  its  tre- 
mendous task  of  trying  to  overtake  the  So- 
viet Union's  then  commanding  lead  in  spaca 
technology. 

By  mid- 1063  this  Infant  of  44  nkontha  ago 
has  already  grown  into  a  giant  with  tech- 
nical resources,  budget,  and  national  prior- 
ity commensurate  with  its  Oargantuan  task. 
It  also  has  a  clear  goal  on  which  to  fociu 
Its  major  energies: 

Land  men  on  the  moon  and  return  them 
safely  to  earth  before  the  Soviets. 

Despiu  the  highest  naUonai  priority  for 
the  manned  lunar  landing  mission,  this  Is  not 
the  sole  goal  of  the  national  space  technology 
program  nor  even  the  enentlal  point  of 
why  this  Nation  will  probably  devote  more 
than  »50  UlUon  of  its  tax  dollars  to  this 
task  during  the  next  decade.  Because  the 
requirements  for  the  manned  moon  mission 
encompass  almost  every  vital  segment  at 
technology  that  must  be  mastered  by  any 
sound  space  program.  It  provides  an  Ideal 
focal  point  for  this  vast  effort  along  with  tha 
essential  stimulus  of  a  clear-cut  goal  and 
tangible  achievement.  It  also  Is  tha  first 
point  In  the  history  of  space  exploration 
where  it  Is  technically  possible  for  this  coun- 
try to  overtake  the  Soviete  and  beat  them 
to  thUgoal. 

Although  NASA's  space  exploration  pro- 
gram is  now  focused  on  the  moon,  the 
knowledge  gained  from  this  effort  will  be  re- 
flected primarily  In  a  better  life  for  man  on 
earth. 

What  can  the  VB.  citizen  who  Is  support- 
ing NASA's  effort  with  his  tax  dollar  even- 
tually expect  from  his  Investment  in  space 
technology? 

First,  it  U  providing  a  badly  needed  ex- 
ercise In  mobilizing  national  resources  to 
achieve  a  basic  national  goal.  This  is  a 
capability  the  ITnlted  States  has  demon- 
strated previously  only  under  the  stress  of 
a  shooting  war.  But  with 'the  basic  change 
In  International  conflict  wrought  by  the 
thermonuclear  threat,  this  direction  of  a 
nation's  specialized  resources  to  express  an 
essential  national  purpose  should  not,  and 
Indeed  cannot,  await  the  obvious  stimulus 
of  armed  conflict.  Organisation  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  national  space  pro- 
gram will  be  a  significant  exercise  of  the 
CVni 067 


leadership  and  flexibmty  required  for  sur- 
vival as  an  enUty  in  the  modem  world. 

Second.  It  will  explore  a  basic  new  scien- 
tific frontier  that  wiU  produce  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  new  knowledge  and  technology  that 
will  have  a  profound  and  revolutionary 
Impact  on  our  economy,  in  much  the  sama 
manner  that  the  furious  pace  of  research  and 
development  during  the  Second  World  War 
spawned  the  giant  new  industries  that  have 
sparked  our  economy  through  its  *nn«»it<n 
postwar  growth. 

Third.  It  can  provide  an  expression  of 
national  vigor  and  vitality  measuring  this 
Nation's  capability  for  international  leader, 
ship  at  a  time  when  thU  U  sorely  needed. 
From  Its  inception,  NASA  has  heavUy  em- 
phasized the  openness  of  iu  scientific  pro- 
gram and  diligently  worked  with  scientists 
of  aU  nations,  not  only  in  sliarlng  the 
knowledge  gleaned  from  Its  own  experiments, 
but  assisting  them  to  organize  their  own 
space  reaearch  experiments  and  pursue  their 
own  spaclallzed  lines  of  study.  Despite  tha 
inlUal,  universally  acknowledged  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  space.  NASA's  open- 
nUnded  International  cooperation  program, 
in  contrast  to  the  U.S£.R.'s  medieval  secrecy 
regarding  Its  own  technology,  has  already 
made  a  significant  impact  on  the  minds  of 
the  international  scientific  community.  No- 
body who  attended  the  recent  Cospar  ses- 
sions in  Washington  coiUd  miss  the  growing 
significance  of  this  aspect  of  NAaa** 
program. 

It  is  a  sad  hUtortc  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  led  the  world  Into  the  space  age  with 
Sputnik  I  and  that  thU  country  truly  orga- 
nized Ita  own  space  technology  program  only 
under  the  tremendous  international  pres- 
sure generated  by  the  Soviets'  inlttal  suc- 
cesses. At  the  time  NASA  was  organized. 
f«w  knowledgeable  persons  In  this  country 
or  anywhere  else  would  have  bet  that  the 
U.S.  flag  had  anything  but  the  Unlest  chance 
of  being  hand -carried  to  the  moon  before  the 
hammer  and  sickle. 

Now  we  believe  that  this  country  has  a 
better  than  even  chance  to  win  this  laurel, 
and  even  if  it  does  not.  It  can  certainly  be- 
come preeminent  across  the  whole  broad 
spectrum  of  space  technology  as  long  as  the 
present  scope  and  quality  of  Its  gnicnm  con- 
tinues to  receive  the  current  measure  of  pub- 
lic and  governmental  support. 

President  Kennedy  established  the  manned 
lunar  landing  mission  as  the  goal  of  a  vastly 
expanded  space  technology  program  in  May 
1061.  Utile  more  than  a  year  ago.  Since  then 
NASA  has  moved  with  a  speed,  vigor  »t^ 
Imagination  not  usually  found  in  Oovem- 
ment  to  organize,  expand  and  enlist  the  nec- 
essary technical  and  industrial  support  to 
achieve  the  Apollo  goaL 

In  mid- 1063  it  is  possible  to  perceive  tha 
full  pattern  of  these  changes,  the  problems 
they  present  and  the  challenges  they  offer  to 
science,  industry  and  education.  This  is  why 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tecluiology  picked 
this  particular  time  to  assign  a  special  edi- 
torial task  fc«-ce  to  a  S-month  study  of  the 
new  NASA  pattern  and  its  portent  for  the 
aerospace  Industry,  which  is  presented  in 
this  Issue.  Virtually  all  of  the  new  NASA 
pattern  is  now  complete  and  the  outline  of 
its  major  future  problems  clearly  visible. 
The  only  piece  still  missing  Is  the  decision 
on  which  technical  approach  will  get  top 
priority  as  the  major  spearhead  through 
space  to  the  moon — lunar  rendezvous  or  earth 
orbital  rendezvous.  Even  this  decision 
should  be  made  before  tiie  end  of  July. 

NASA  has  made  remarkable  progress  in 
gearing  its  operations  to  the  accelerated  pace 
and  expanded  goals  of  the  Apollo  program, 
but  it  still  faces  many  major  problems  in  the 
years  Just  ahead.     These  Include: 

Personnel:  NASA  Is  successful  In  attract- 
ing recent  college  graduates  with  the  bait  of 
opporttmlty  to  complete  advanced  degrees 
While  working  on  the  latest  technologies.  It 
has  also  attracted  some  good  men  tram  in- 


dustry with  the  ture  of  directing  nia|ar  new 
programs,  but  it  Is  having  trotyls  in  getttng 
the  large  quantity  of  experienced  engineera 
and  scientists  In  the  ranges  where  Industry 
salaries  are  much  higher  and  NASA  Job  chal- 
lenges are  not  overriding  considerations. 
NASA  already  has  gone  to  Industry  to  flU 
two  key  requirements  originally  scheduled 
for  in-house  capability  in  the  Bellconun  sys- 
tems planning  contract  and  the  Oeneral 
Bectrlc  Apollo  systems  Integration  and 
quality  control  contract. 

Technical  gape:  Major  technical  gaps  must 
be  filled  in  various  areas  of  the  space  tech- 
nology spectrum  such  as  high-speed  reentry, 
orbital  rendezvous,  bioastronautlea.  radia- 
tion patterns,  etc.,  before  the  full  flim  foun- 
dation for  Apollo  can  be  buUt.  NASA  faces 
the  problems  of  filling  these  nui}or  t^«r>'n*ral 
gaps  at  the  same  time  it  is  designing  hard- 
ware for  the  lunar  mission. 

Military  interface :  Few  of  the  knotty  prob- 
lems of  organizing  and  operating  an  effsotlvs 
NASA-mmtary  interface  have  been  taeklsd 
yet,  although  increasing  emphasis  ts  bsing 
given  to  this  area.  StiU  unresolved  Is  bow 
much  the  military  reqtiirements  In  spaos  will 
Influence  NASA's  research  and  development 
programs  and  how  much  military  support 
NASA  can  expect  for  its  future  efforts. 

Public  and  congressional  support:  Con- 
gress has  supported  the  98 .7  bllllan  KASA 
budget  for  fiscal  1063  with  an  univeosdented 
unanimous  vote  In  the  House.  Overwhelm- 
ing endorsement  of  this  budget  is  also  ex- 
pected later  this  month  from  the  Senate. 
But  as  NASA  programs  progress,  funding  re- 
quirements inevitably  will  rise  considerably 
above  early  estimates  and  it  Is  Ifkdy  that  the 
agency  wUl  have  to  ask  Congress  for  support 
in  the  $6  bUUon  area  for  future  years  or  face 
a  significant  reducticm  in  Its  program  opera- 
tions. To  get  sustained  support  over  the 
next  decade  from  Ixith  Congress  and  the 
taxpaylng  public  at  this  level  wm  require 
both  an  unchallengeably  superior  parfonn- 
ance  by  NASA,  and  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  its  operations  and  achievements  by  the 
pubUc. 

For  Industry,  the  expanding  NASA  program 
offers  new  markets  and  presents  aoany  new 
chaUenges.  It  wlU  require  managements 
alert  to  the  rapidly  shifting  tides  of  technol- 
ogy and  technical  capabmtles  to  exploit  them 
In  a  highly  oocnpetitlve  environment.  It  win 
present  managements  with  new  ground  miss 
In  procurement,  pr<CH>nctary  rights  and  prof- 
its and  it  will  present  Industrial  tectinolagy 
with  oew  standards  of  reliability,  design,  and 
^production. 

In  looking  over  space  technology  tn  tiie 
summer  of  loea,  after  visiting  ntost  at  the 
NASA  research,  developmrat  and  test  oento* 
and  many  of  the  great  industrial  complexes 
that  support  them,  it  appears  that  an  tnfef- 
fable  spirit  in  stirring  in  the  land.  It  Is  at- 
tracting the  mentally  adventurous  and 
youthfully  bold  to  this  exploration  of  the 
universe  in  much  the  same  spirit  with  which 
the  ships  ot  the  late  1 5th  century  marlasn 
were  crewed  to  explore  the  western  ""»»««■ 

Like  these  ancient  European  martnera, 
who  never  achieved  their  goal  of  a  shortcut 
to  the  Orient  but  opened  the  Americas  In- 
stead, the  space  explorers  of  this  generation 
may  find  their  real  achievements  In  areas 
that  cannot  be  seen  from  this  point  In  ilme 
on  the  earth's  cnist  beneath  Its  atmoq>berle 
sheath. 

R<.wnM  r  Hots. 


Mr. 


FARM  BILL 

COOPER.    Mr.    President,    the 


Senate  Committee  on  Agricolfeure  and 
Forestry  met  Wedneadmy  to  eoosider 
.HJl.  12391.  the  temponuT  farm  hill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Repreaentattves 
after  it  had  defeated  the  administrmttan 
farmbilL 
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It  was  moved  in  the  committee  that 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  25, 
which  included  the  administration's 
(xnnpulsory  feed-grain-control  program, 
and  the  wheat-certificate  plan,  both 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  be 
substituted  for  the  House  bill. 

I  then  moved  to  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  the  farm  bill  originally  rec- 
ommended to  the  Senate  on  April  27 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
rather  than  the  administration  program 
passed  by  the  Senate — and  my  motion 
succeeded  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8.  The  chief 
effect  of  my  motion  was  to  strike  out  the 
compulsory  feed-grain-control  program. 
Later,  on  the  motion  of  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  new  wheat-certificate  plan  was  in- 
cluded by  a  vote  of  10  to  7. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
will  attempt  to  add  the  mandatory  feed- 
grain  program  of  quotas  and  penalties 
for  com.  sorghTun.  and  barley  to  the  bill 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate.  If  it 
does,  it  will  deliberately  choose  to  have 
no  farm  bill,  and  fail  to  act  on  any  part 
of  the  farm  problem.  For  it  should  know 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, after  full  consideration,  refused  to 
accept  this  program — and  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  it  was  this  feed-grain-control 
program  which  brought  about  the  defeat 
of  the  administration  bill  in  the  House. 

The  question  of  imposing  rigid  controls 
on  all  farmers  growing  feed  grains  is  an 
important  issue  which  cannot  be  lightly 
passed  over  by  the  administration.  It 
is  not  the  simple  measure  the  adminis- 
tration contends. 

First.  The  administration's  com  and 
feed-grain  proposal  involves  the  right  of 
fanners  to  grow  their  own  feed.  If  it 
becomes  law,  some  farmers  would  not  be 
permitted  to  grow  feed  grains  for  their 
own  livestock  and  poultry. 

Second.  The  compulsory  feed-grain 
program  could  lead  eventually  to  live- 
stock and  dairy  controls — to  full  control 
of  fu-ming,  which  is  evidently  what  the 
administration  desires. 

Third.  It  could  upset  farm  operating 
plans  and  practices  of  livestock  and  poul- 
try producers  and  general  farmers,  and 
restrain  the  diversification  and  "bal- 
anced farming"  which  has  been  a  steady 
goal  of  better  family  farming. 

Fourth.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  farmers  to 
make  such  radical  changes  in  farm  prac- 
tice without  giving  them  a  chance  to 
xinderstand  the  control  proposal  before 
voting  on  it.  Whatever  may  be  done  in 
the  futiu-e  about  a  feed-grain  program, 
the  Congress  ought  not  to  approve  this 
year  a  vast  program  of  permanent,  strict 
controls  on  com — the  Nation's  largest 
crop,  universally  grown — and  on  other 
feed  grains,  without  providing  farmers 
at  least  a  year's  time  to  stiidy  the  im- 
mediate restrictions  and  the, extent  of 
the  commitment  to  a  future  of  controls. 

Peed-grain  surpluses  sound  large,  and 
are  a  problem.  But  supplies  of  feed 
grains  amount  to  less  than  6  month's 
use,  and  drought  or  flood  coiild  endanger 
the  Nation's  supply. 

The  administration  would  do  well  to 
work  this  year  to  get  the  wheat  surplus 
under  controL  The  wheat  surplus 
amoxmts  to  more  than  a  full  year's  pro- 
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duction.  valued  at  over  $2.5  billion.  It  is 
the  main  problem,  and  one  on  whidli  the 
Congress  can  act  this  year — after  :^ears 
of  continuing  surpluses,  and  of  fosts 
which  tend  to  discredit  sdl  farm  pro- 
grams. 

I  want  to  see  a  farm  bill  adoptedl  this 
year.  Farmers  and  the  public  de$erve 
step-by-step  solution  and  improvajnent 
of  the  farm  problem.  This  is  the  yeiar  to 
act  on  wheat.  Perhaps  in  the  next  year 
we  can  work  out  a  better  feed-grain  f)lan, 
noncompulsory  in  character. 

The  4nsistence  of  the  admlnistrlition 
on  including  a  compulsory  feed-grain 
program — against  the  considered  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Cooimit- 
tee,  and  of  the  House,  and  without  giving 
the  Nation's  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
study  its  consequences — is  anotiier  ex- 
ample of  the  administration's  grasp  for 
power. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  sustain  the  farm 
bill  recommended  by  the  committee. 
And  I  hope  the  administration  will  ijnake 
a  realistic  effort  to  deal  with  the  oUajor 
and  most  persistent  problem — wl^at — 
and  will  not  for  the  saike  of  demon«trat- 
ing  overweening  power,  throw  aw«(y  its 
chance  to  make  a  major  advance  this 
year  in  dealing  with  the  farm  problf|m. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  OIL  MXJILCH 
PROCESS 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  no 
secret  that  the  West  is  short  of  Water 
and  long  on  oil.  In  fact  this  situiition 
applies  "to  several  other  oil-producing 
areas  in  the  world.  The  probleoft,  of 
course,  is,  What  can  be  done  abou|t  it? 
For  years  the  scientists  have  beeq  de- 
vising new  wonderful  uses  for  petro- 
leum. But  it  would  have  been  a  fool- 
hardy person  who  would  have  suggested 
spreading  oil  on  the  often  dry  flrop- 
lands  of  the  West. 

Yet,  this  is  precisely  what  has  been 
done  and  with  amazing  results.  The  oil 
is  used,  not  as  plant  nourishment.,  but 
as  a  mixlch — a  ground  cover  that  keeps 
needed  moisture  in  the  soil  and  impsfoves 
germination  and  growth  rates.  Oij  the 
other  side  of  the  coin — in  areas  witfc  too 
much  water  and  subsequent  leaching  and 
erosion — the  oil  mulch  holds  the  sOJl  in 
place  and  thus  improves  the  chanof s  of 
getting  a  good  crop. 

The  Lamp,  the  nifkgazine  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  has  aOiong 
an  excellent  array  of  articles  in  its  Bum- 
mer 1962  edition  a  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  mulch  process.  This 
story  is  just  one  example  of  the  tvork 
done  by  the  American  oil  companies  to 
promote  progress  in  a  vital  industry'.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  primted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  atfticle 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rj«ord. 

as  follows:  , 

Another  Fakm  Job  for  Oil      ' 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Henry  J.  Hibshm^in,  a 
chemical  engineer  with  Esse  Research  It  En- 
gineering Co.,  was  sent  abroad  on  an  uniftsual 
mission.  His  assignment  was  to  lool^  for 
new  ways  In  which  oil  products  could  b«iused 
by  the  people  of  developing  nations  in  Ithelr 
struggle  against  poverty  and  hunger. 

In  Paris  and  Rome,  agricultural  offlclals 
of  the  United  Nations  told  him  of  various 


experiments  In  progress  to  tncreas*  the 
productivity  of  arid  soils.  As  a  result  of 
these  conversations,  an  Idea  took  form  In 
Klbshman's  mind — to  cap  the  watersheds 
in  regions  of  insufficient  rainfall  with  water* 
resisting  materials  derived  from  oil.  Such 
rain  as  did  fall  would  then  r\in  off  and  add 
moisture  to  the  adjoining  land. 

Experiments  were  started  In  1968  In  small 
test  areas  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  but 
the  results  were  disappointing.  It  was  de- 
cided not  to  pursue  the  experiments.  Prom 
this  apparent  failure,  however,  a  great  suc- 
cess has  grown. 

As  Dr.  Hlbshman  and  hU  colleagues 
studied  the  waterproofed  areas  they  noticed 
two  Interesting  phenomena.  Underneath  its 
protective  cover,  the  soil  hiwl  retained  a 
considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  al- 
though nothing  had  been  planted  there,  a 
remarkably  fine  stand  of  weeds  had  grown 
right  through  the  petroleum  coating.  In 
effect,  the  weeds  had  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  a  mulch.  (This  is  any  covering,  such  as 
straw  or  leaves,  that  gardeners  spread  on  the 
ground  to  help  retain  warmth  and  moisture 
In  the  sou  > 

It  now  occurred  t«  the  Esse  scientists  to 
experiment  with  oil-based  mulch.  In  1959 
a  team  headed  by  R  A  Louis  sowed  grass 
seed  on  abandoned  Colorado  rangeland  that 
had  been  stripped  of  Its  vegetation  by  over- 
grazing. Then  they  covered  the  seeds  with 
a  very  thin  petroleum  emulsion.  The  range 
grass  not  only  sprang  up  through  the  mulch 
but  It  headed  into  seeds  the  first  season — 
something  the  staff  of  the  State  agricultural 
school  had  never  known  to  happen  before 
Clearly,  the  new  oil-based  mulch  could  help 
to  restore  grassland.  But  would  It  work  with 
cr<^ips? 

The  first  experiments  with  the  new  mulch 
on  seedbeds  were  made  by  Esso  Research  on 
small  plots  at  Linden.  N  J..  In  1959.  Seed- 
linps  of  various  Kinds  grew  without  dtfllculty 
right  through  the  thin  strips  coated  with 
the  emuLsion  Furthermore,  the  emulsion 
clung  tightly  to  the  soil  during  the  growing 
season,  absorbing  heat  from  the  sun  and 
preventing  the  escape  of  moisture.  After 
about  3  months,  the  particles  of  mulch  be- 
gan to  mingle  with  the  soil,  a  process 
hastened  by  cultivation.  Eventually  the 
particles  are  oxidized  by  bacteria  and  act  as 
a  soil  conditioner  by  making  the  ground 
more  porous. 

After  the  success  of  these  small-scale 
plantings.  Esso  Research  perfected  lU  formu- 
la for  mulch  and  enlisted  the  cooperation 
of  various  institutions  and  fanners  for 
larger  scale  tests  The  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  exp>erlment  stations  of 
Cornell  University.  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. Rutgers  University.  South  Dakota 
State  College,  Colorado  State  University,  and 
the  University  of  Arizona  were  among  those 
that  helped,  in  1961.  with  large-scale  plant- 
ings of  crops  under  Esso's  mulch  both  In  the 
humid  East  and  the  semlarld  West. 

The  results  have  been  remarkabls.  In 
the  first  place,  cropw  planted  under  the 
mulch  matured  much  sooner  than  other- 
wise— .1  tremendoiis  economic  advantage  for 
the  grower.  In  Arizona,  for  ex*mple,  Uie 
early  cantaloupe  crop  grown  under  this 
mulch  was  worth  as  much  as  »500  an  acre 
more  than  a  conventionally  raised  crop 
The  average  value  of  all  the  melon  crops 
grown  with  the  use  of  the  new  technique 
last  summer  was  $271  per  acre  above  nor- 
mal—many times  the  cost  of  the  materials 
used. 

The  plants  generally  came  up  in  thicker 
and  more  uniform  stands.  Yield  increases 
ranged  from  some  30  percent  in  cotton  to 
37  percent  In  squash  and  58  percent  in  on- 
ions. Yields  of  wheat  aljout  doubled.  Ex- 
cellent results  were  also  obtained  with  peas. 
beans,  watermelons,  lettuce,  radishes,  sugar- 
beets  and  corn.  Cotton  raisers,  It  Is  ex- 
pected,   will    find    that    the    more   uniform 
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stands  grown   under  the  mulch  win   twv^ 
easier   the   use   of   mechanical   pickers. 

Meanwhile,  the  experiments  on  range 
grass  are  being-  ccnUnued,  and  work  with 
lawn  grasses  U  also  In  progreag  to  And  out 
If  the  new  mulcli  can  help  homeowners 
with  steep  banks  or  sloping  lawns.  Wher- 
ever it  U  used,  the  mulch  U  of  value  In  soil 
conservation,  slow  ng  down  or  preventing 
erosion  by  both  wind  and  wat«r. 

Application  of  the  petroleum  emulsion  to 
a  seedbed.  In  strips  from  three  to  eight  inches 
wide,  la  easy  and  usually  quite  Inexpensive. 
On  small  plou,  the  liquid  can  be  sprayed  on 
by  hand.  On  conunerclal  farms,  a  simple 
fcpraylng  device  can  be  attached  to  the  type 
of  mechanical  seed  planter  most  farmers  use 
At  first,  the  chief  use  of  this  new  product 
may  well  be  In  the  United  SUtes.  where 
the  money  value  of  farm  crops  Is  high  It 
seems  likely,  however,  that  Jt  wUl  spread 
rather  rapidly.  Experiments  have  already 
been  started  abroiid.  Last  summer,  toma- 
toes and  pstatoes  were  grown  under  the 
mulch  In  Libya  and  Tunisia  and  required 
less  than  half  ■«  much  irrigation  water  as 
usual.  Since  a  difference  In  rainfall  as 
small  as  1  Inch  per  yeer  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  a  productive  and  a  non- 
productive region,  the  use  t)f  this  mulch 
can  greatly  lncret.se  the  potential  of  the 
world's  5  billion  arid  acres. 

New  agricultural  uses  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts may  Ot  Into  long-range  plans  of  the 
Pood  and  Agrlculttire  Organisation  of  the 
United  Nations  to  restore  and  expand  agri- 
culture in  the  lii-dlterranean  basin.  The 
mulch  has  posslblltles  elsewhere  as  '^ell. 
Because  the  soil  beneath  the  film  of  emul- 
sion has  been  found  to  be  on  the  average 
some  10*  warmer  than  uncovered  soil, 
the  mulch  can  be  helpful  In  growing  crops 
In  cold  climates  oi  wherever  else  early  pro- 
duction Is  desired.  In  tome  places,  a  second 
or  third  crop  wltiln  1  year  may  become 
possible.  The  mulch  may  also  be  useful  In 
regions  of  too  much  rainfall.  In  monsoon 
countries,  for  example,  coaling  the  seedbed 
would  seal  In  mo  stun*  at  the  same  time 
that  It  protected  tlie  soil  against  the  lashing 
of  continual  ralnf,  which  leach,  or  wash 
out.  the  nutrients  In  the  ground. 

Purther  tests  a;-e  underway  on  a  wide 
variety  of  crops,  both  In  this  country  ajd 
abroad.  And,  as  with  all  new  preparations 
to  be  applied  to  fcxxl  cro]>s,  the  properties 
of  this  mulch  ar«  being  reviewed  by  the 
U.S.  Pood  and  Dm?  Administration. 

Active  marketing  will  not  begin  untU 
after  these  varloui  commercial  demonstra- 
tions and  testa  an;  completed.  Meanwhile, 
however,  training  courses  have  t)een  held  for 
rcpresent-Ttlves  of  Jerseys  affiliated  compt- 
nles.  to  explain  uses  of  this  new  oU  product. 
More  than  15  representatives  of  foreign  af- 
filiates attended  one  course  held  in  the 
United  SUtes,  and  a  still  larger  number, 
representing  chiefly  European  alBIiates,  at- 
tended a  seminar  Ir.  Rome. 

How  quickly,  and  to  what  extent,  this 
discovery  can  be  put  to  work  in  different 
p.irta  of  the  world  will  depend  on  many  local 
circumstances.  However,  the  prospects  seem 
bright  for  this  lat4-st  and  so  far  least  tried 
of  the  many  ways  :n  which  the  farmer  uses 
oil  In  the  war  against  hunger. 
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THE  ROLE  OP  FORMER  SENATOR. 
O'MAHONEY  IN  STRENGTHENING 
THE  ECONOMY  OP  WYOMINO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  into  the  Rscoro  an  article 
from  the  Green  River  Star  announcing 
the  opening  of  a  new  trona  plant.  This 
V  cek  that  same  newspaper  published  an 
editorial  which  pointed  out  that  much 
ot  the  credit  for  the  esUblishment  of 
that  plant  should  go  to  a  man  noted  for 


foresight  and  wisdom  who  for  many 
years  was  a  Member  of  this  body.  That 
man,  of  course,  is  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 

Too  often  we  are  prone  to  credit 
achieveanents  to  those  active  in  their 
fulfillment  without  noticing  those  who 
worked  long  and  hard  to  pave  the  way 
for  success.  I  think  it  very  fitting  that 
the  Green  River  Star  recognized  the  tre- 
mendous role  that  Senator  O'Mahoney 
played  in  strengthening  the  economy  of 
his  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Recom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Trona-  And  a  Gentleman  Back  Uf 
Washington 

Tliere's  a  grand  gentleman  back  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  sitting  there  In  retirement. 
But  he  must  smile  In  satisfaction  at  time* 
when  he  reads  or  hears  about  each  develop- 
ment In  trona  out  here  at  Green  River. 
And  the  Stauffer  plant  dedication  Friday 
can  only  give  him  added  satisfaction — not 
because  It  was  Stauffer  but  because  it  is 
further  Justification  of  his  faith  that  trona 
would  bring  development  and  a  measure  of 
prosperity  to  our  area.  That  gentlemen  Is 
Joseph  J.  O'Mahoney — private  secretary  to 
Governors,  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
friend  and  adviser  to  PresldenU.  the  U.8. 
Senator  who  was  "Mr.  Wyoming"  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  Green  River  was 
seeking  location  of  an  arma  plant  In  this 
town,  the  Senator  told  us  not  to  get  In  a 
hurry — that  we  had  a  more  permanent  In- 
dustry in  prospect  that  would  oome  after 
the  war  ended — an  Industry  that  would  stay 
on  In  peace.  He  told  some  of  xis  that  In 
his  opinion  the  substance  found  by  the 
Hay  oU  test  out  west  of  town  would  became 
important,  that  It  was  trona. 

Then  the  end  of  the  war  came  and  Bob 
Pike  came  along  with  his  Idea  for  refining 
and  utilization  of  trona.  Jae  O'M-xhoney 
reiterated  his  faith  and  secured  Pederal 
funds,  which  were  matched  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  In  exploring  and  develop- 
ing trona.  He  helped  Interest  Industry  In 
the  deposits. 

So,  step  by  step,  large  company  by  large 
company — first  Westvaco  and  Pood  Machin- 
ery, now  Stauffer,  and.  If  rumors  oome  true, 
other  International  companies — the  predic- 
tions of  the  gentleman  In  Washington  are 
coming  true.  He  Is  entitled  to  his  smUe  of 
satisfaction — and  to  owe  thanks. 


FEDERAL   MILK   MARKETING   PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Michigan  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  the  Michigan  Milk 
Messenger,  asked  me  recently  for  my 
views  on  a  dairy  program.  I  would  like 
at  this  point  in  the  Recgro  to  insert  the 
reply  I  made  as  well  as  an  editorial  which 
Glenn  Lake,  president  of  the  Michigan 
Milk  Producers  and  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Association,  has  written  on 
this  subject,  as  published  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Messenger.  It  is  a  forth- 
right statement  from  one  who  is  recog- 
nized nationally  as  a  knowledgeable 
leader  in  this  area. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Michigan  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  has  passed  unani- 
mously a  resolution  expressing  support 
for  the  Federal  milk  marketing  program. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
their  letter  containing  the  text  of  this 


resolution  be  Inserted  In  the  Rsookb  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectioci.  the  yarloos 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pao's  om  DaniT  M«■■■■■^«^f 

The  final  chapter  for  farm  legislation  >»»» 
not  been  written  for  1062.  But  it  la  clear 
that  whatever  action  is  taken  In  the  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs,  there  will  be  no 
significant  program  for  dairy  products. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
Preeman  proposed  to  the  Congress  enabling 
legislation  to  permit  farm  conunodlty  groups 
to  develop  their  own  programs.  These  pro- 
grams would  then  have  been  submitted  to 
farm  producers  in  a  referendum.  Thla  ap- 
proach was  rejected  on  the  argument  from 
many  sides  that  It  was  the  reaponslbmty 
of  Congress  to  write  specUc  programs. 

This  year  the  administration  aent  to  the 
Congress  deUlled  commodity  programs  for 
feed  grains,  dairy  products,  and  wheat.  But 
the  argument  now  goes  that  the  farmers, 
under  these  proposals,  would  not  have  suf- 
ficient choice. 
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But  under  the  current  support  prx)gnun. 
dairy  surpluses  are  becoming  a  serious  prob- 
leni — a  problem  that  I  am  palnfuUy  con- 
scious of  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlculttire. 

There  Is  a  real  danger  that  the  dairy 
farmer's  enemies  will  use  these  mounting 
surpluses  as  an  emotlcmal  weapon  to  stir  up 
support  for  leglslaUon  that  woiUd  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Industry  for  years  to  come. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts  today: 

At  the  beginning  of  thla  marketing  y«ar^ 
AprU  1,  1903 — ^the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poraUon  held  close  to  SCO  million  pounds 
of  surplus  butter.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culttu*  says  tliere  are  no  outlets  In  sight.  It 
Is  expected  that  purchases  of  sxirplus  butter 
during  the  current  year  wUl  agam  be  close 
to  4&0  million  pounds,  much  of  which  will 
be  added  to  that  already  In  storage.  Pur- 
chases of  Cheddar  cheese  and  dry  m%\\  are 
also  St  high  levels.  But  the  butter  surplus 
stands  out  because  of  the  cost  of  storing  U 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  domestic  or  for- 
eign outleta  through  which  It  can  be  used. 
TOO  anrcR  mzlk 

The  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram rose  to  nearly  $600  million  last  year. 
Even  with  the  lower  price  support  level  now 
In  effect  It  Is  not  expected  that  the  cost  of 
the  dairy  price  supports  wlU  decline  very 
much. 

The  cause  of  the  dairy  problem  can  be 
described  very  simply  as  being  too  much 
milk,  together  with  unfcxtunate  public  ap- 
prehension based  In  many  Instances  on  mis- 
information regarding  such  factors  as 
cholesterol  and  radioactive  fallout.  Parmera 
are  producing  about  10  percent  more  mii^ 
than  consumers  are  wUllng  to  buy  at  present 
prices.  But  In  terms  of  nnrting  a  solution 
to  this  problem,  the  answers  are  not  so 
simple.  Every  proposal  for  changes  In  the 
dairy  program  which  has  been  brought  be- 
fore Congress  In  recent  years  has  suffered 
the  same  fate.  Those  i^peaxlng  before  ooo- 
gresslonal  hearings  representing  different 
groups  of  dairy  farmers  can  usually  find 
something  wrong  with  each  approach,  btrt 
cannot  agree  on  what  the  dairy  Carmen 
would  find  acceptable.  Even  though  dairy- 
ing Is  nationwide  in  scope  and  every  dairy 
farmers  price  is  directly  or  indirectly  hinged 
to  the  price-support  program,  we  have  not 
found  the  proper  combination  which  will 
gain  the  support  of  the  differing  segments  of 
the  dairy  economy  and  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion. 

mCK  BTTNIfntO  OUT 

The  big  question  which  faces  dairy  farmers 
todfy  Is  whether  or  not  they  will  have  a 
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hand  in  writing  a  new  dairy  program.  The 
lack  of  agreement  among  dairy  farmers  and 
the  difficulty  the  dairy  organlzatlonB  have 
in  CGcnlng  tip  with  more  acceptable  program 
BUggestlona  learee  Slembers  of  Ck>ngree8  with 
some  doubt  on  thla  queetlon. 

Time  18  running  out  under  the  present 
dairy  price-support  legislation.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  not  passible  to  do  an  adequate 
Job  of  supporting  dairy  farm  income  under 
this  program  without  running  into  difficult 
problems  in  finding  uses  for  surplus  dairy 
products. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  with  minimum 
price  supports,  program  expenditures  are 
running  at  a  level  which  nonfarm  area  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  find  difficult  to  Justify  to 
their  constituents.  Dairy  farmers  should 
have  an  Interest  in  developing  a  program 
which  will  do  a  more  adequate  Job  of  main- 
taining dairy  farm  income. 


Economic  Suiciox 
(By  Glenn  Lake) 

If  we  choose  the  supply-demand  route, 
that  is,  no  program  of  any  kind — we  must 
be  ready  to  take  an  80  cents  to  $1  cut  in  milk 
prices.  That  would  probably  balance  supply 
and  demand  after  awhile,  but  for  the  short 
run  at  least,  such  a  program  would  border 
on  economic  suicide  for  dairy  farmers,  forc- 
ing many  out  of  business. 

Production  control  programs  administered 
through  co-ops  are  voluntary  by  natxire. 
Their  practicality  might  be  questioned  since 
they  would  place  a  premium  on  being  a  non- 
member.  Producers  could  escape  controls 
Blzi^}ly  by  becoming  nonmembers. 

Properly  enforced  Government  production 
controls  as  proposed  in  recent  months  could 
undoubtedly  balance  supply  with  demand. 
But  if  such  programs  were  to  siistaln  or  Im- 
prove net  farm  Income,  they  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  milk. 
Such  an  increase  has  not  been  proposed  or 
assured  in  any  legislation  thus  far  advanced. 

can't  havx  xvKsy thing 

No  matter  what  kind  of  program  we  might 
eventually  have,  we  cannot  have  lower  food 
costs  to  the  consumer,  lower  Government 
costs,  and  better  farm  Income  all  at  the 
same  time.  Legislation  suggested  up  to  this 
point  has  emphasized  the  first  two  of  these 
points,  but  has  not  provided  for  any  improve- 
ment in  dairy  farmers'  net  income. 

Regardless  of  how  we  may  feel  about  the 
present  unpleasant  situation  or  the  choices 
open  to  us,  we  cannot  close  oiir  eyes  and  hope 
the  problem  will  go  away.    It  won't. 

The  administration's  farm  policies  are 
aimed  at  controlling  production  and  cutting 
costs  of  the  dairy  program  in  one  way  or 
another.  We  would  be  naive  to  think  we 
are  not  going  to  have  more  Government  in 
the  dairy  industry.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see 
that  we  have  the  kind  of  program  that  is 
sound  and  will  benefit  our  Industry. 

For  that  reason  and  becaiise  a  decision  on 
Government  programs  is  still  before  us,  I 
urge  you  to  express  your  sentiments  by 
filling  out  the  questionnaire  in  this  issue  of 
the  Messenger.  It  is  an  informal  survey,  but 
If  enough  members  take  the  time  to  fill  it 
out.  it  could  give  us  a  valuable  guide  in  form- 
ing our  own  policies.  The  survey  will  not 
serve  this  purpose,  however,  if  only  those 
who  feel  very  strongly  on  the  subject  take 
the  time  to  respond.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  every  member. 


Michigan  IiXilk  Pboducebs 

Association, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  July  24, 1962. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Haxt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  SxNAToa  Hakt:   Recently  there  have 
been  certain  incidents,  reports  made,  court 


decisions,  including  one  by  the  n.S.  Supt|eme 
Court,  which  have  set  the  stage  for  aiuch 
public  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  fed- 
eral order  milk  marketing  program,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  argue  the  inteojt  of 
those  making  reports,  nor  question  the 
validity  of  court  decisions  in  this  letter,!  but 
we  are  concerned  about  the  effect  of  utif ac- 
tual and  misconstrued  publicity  on  this 
valuable  program. 

In  an  expression  of  support  of  this  pro- 
grain,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mlcbjigan 
Milk  Producers  Association  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  following  resolution 
and  directed  me  to  send   a  copy  to  yOu. 

"The  Federal  milk  marketing  order  bro- 
gram.  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
has  been  very  useful  in  giving  stabllitty  to 
the  dairy  industry  for  more  than  20  yeijrs.  a 
period  during  which  the  entire  dairy  Industry 
has  been  undergoing  revolutionary  changes. 
"Marketing  orders  have  been  used  ejjten- 
slvely  in  Michigan.  Currently  there  are  four 
such  orders  in  effect  in  the  State  and  atarly 
all  of  the  fiuld  milk  sold  in  the  State  U  reg- 
ulated by  one  of  these  orders.  The  net  flffect 
of  these  orders  has  been  to  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  dairy  farmers  and  thU$  the 
total  economy  of  the  State. 

"Recently  there  have  been  unwarrainted 
attacks  on  this  very  valuable  program.  at|  well 
as  adverse  decisions  by  the  courts  on  cer- 
tain of  its  features. 

"The  board  of  directors  of  Michigan  jMilk 
Producers  Association  strongly  endorsa}  the 
Federal  milk  order  program  and  In  UgKit  of 
these  court  decisions,  urges  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  adopt  practlceti  and 
policies  necessary  to  continue  to  safegtuard 
the  classified  price  system  and  to  maintain 
and  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  profcram 
for  dairy  farmers.  We  pledge  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  ovir  organization  toiward 
this  end." 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  past  coopera- 
tion on  the  many  Issues  of  mutual  coiipern. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Glxnn  Lake, 

PTisidMit. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  EXECUTIVES  FOR 
MASS  MARKETING  INDUSTRV 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  Michtigan 
State  University  will  soon  celebratfj  the 
12th  anniversary  of  its  program  to  de- 
velop executives  for  the  mass  marlo^ting 
industry. 

This  has  been  a  remarkably  successful 
program,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation.  It  provided  the  first  fofmal 
training  ground  for  the  food  indrnftry's 
executives. 

Many  of  its  alumni  are  foreign 'stu- 
dents who  have  taken  back  to  their 
native  lands  the  know-how  in  the  {Man- 
agement of  that  American  phenomenon, 
the  supermarket.  | 

The  school  Is  under  the  directietn  of 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Bamet,  who  has  enlisted 
an  impressive  roster  of  business  leaders 
to  aid  him  in  setting  policy  and  deciding 
curriculum. 

Manufacturers  and  suppliers  havQ  not 
only  sent  their  employees  to  study  here, 
they  have  also  donated  substantial  sii(hol- 
arshlps.  This  program  has,  in  jfact, 
proven  so  successful  that  many  other 
colleges  in  the  Nation  are  following  suit. 

We  are  proud  of  Michigan  Stjate's 
leadership  in  this  field.  We  hope  Other 
Institutions  will  continue  to  study-t-and 
benefit  from — Michigan  States  ex- 
perience. 


SLEEPING   BEAR   DUNES   NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE,  MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
Senators  know,  Senator  McNamara  and  I 
recently  submitted  a  revised  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  northern  Michigan. 

The  new  bill  contains  a  number  of  fea- 
tures to  protect  the  value  and  enjoy- 
ment of  private  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  Lakeshore. 

A  number  of  Michigan  newspapers 
have  commented  editorially  on  the  sec- 
ond bill  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  four  of  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, together  with  one  editorial  which 
describes  with  remarkable  feeling  "this 
charming  region."  "not  only  a  region 
of  rare  beauty,  but  of  scientific  impor- 
tance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Manistee  News-Advocate,  July 

10,  1962  1 

Let  Sleeping  Dttnes  Lie 

The  insertion  of  some  sorely  needed 
changes,  plus  the  soothing  therapy  of  pass- 
ing time  have  apparently  resulted  in  pro- 
duction of  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  proposal 
for  the  Grand  TYa verse  area  that  Is  some- 
what palatable  to  business  leaders  and  prop- 
erty owners  who  but  months  ago  were  In 
all  but  a  lynching  mood. 

At  a  recent  news  conference  called  by 
Senator  Philip  Hart,  sponsor  of  the  original 
S.  2153.  the  most  recalcitrant  of  local  resi- 
dents were  reported  as  admitting  to  a  change 
of  heart  toward  the  proposal  in  view  of 
changes  promised  for  ihe  forthcoming  revi- 
sion Both  Senator  Hart  and  Senator  Pat- 
rick McNamara  have  promised  no  wholesale 
condemnation  of  property  in  the  area  In- 
volved Senator  Hart  Indicated  that  inland 
lake  areas  where  no  condemnation  will  be 
permitted  will  be  set  up,  areas  wherein  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  obtain  land 
only  by  voluntary  sale  by  the  owner.  More- 
over, It  is  contended  that  the  forthcoming 
bill  will  permit  property  owners  in  those 
areas  to  sell  to  private  parties  or  to  will 
their  property  to  their  children. 

Should  the  Government  acquire  some  land 
In  those  areas.  Senator  Hart  said.  It  cannct 
legally  undertake  any  development  for  25 
years.  A  dwelling  constructed  before  July  1, 
1961,  even  outside  the  lakeshore  residential 
area,  could  not  be  condemned  providing  It 
Is  In  an  area  that  is  adequately  zoned.  Senator 
Hart  said. 

Local  citizens  were  also  assured  that  the 
bill,  expected  to  be  proposed  very  soon  will 
permit  hunting  and  fishing  under  Sute  law, 
permit  commercial  land  uses  within  the  park 
under  zoning,  specify  that  most  members 
of  the  Lakeshore  Advisory  Committee  be 
local  and  Michigan  residents,  give  priority 
to  hardship  cases  and  set  up  public  use 
areas  In  a  manner  that  will  not  diminish  the 
value   of    Improved   residential   property. 

While  local  persons  interested  were  report- 
edly in  accord  with  the  proposal  as  It  al- 
legedly will  be  made,  delegates  to  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  Michigan  United 
Conservation  Clubs  withheld  formal  ap- 
proval for  the  proposition  until  such  a  time 
as  they  may  Judge  "the  bill  Itself.  They  did, 
however,  adopt  a  resolution  favoring  the 
establishment  of  national  recreation  areas 
generally,  an  action  similar  to  that  ta'-en 
earlier  In  June  by  the  Michigan  Conservation 
Commission. 

Little  progress  toward  compromise  in  the 
matter  of  establishment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
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Dune  Recreation  Area  oould  be  szpeeted  dur- 
ing that  period  whoi  Pederml  agraelM  ap- 
peared unyielding  in  thalr  detanalnatlon 
to  create  the  area  by  arbitrary  flat;  and  local 
residents  and  btislneammi  Involved  war* 
perhaps  equally  atlfrnaekad  In  thatr  deter- 
mination that  basic  righta  were  involved  and 
could  not  be  so  overridden. 

As  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  argu- 
ments generate  more  heat  than  light,  and 
the  reeulUng  debate  precludes  either  side 
realizing  that  perhaps  In  some  areas  there 
Is  already  agreement.  And  in  the  heat  of 
the  fray  there  grows  the  added  need  for 
face  saving,  particularly  when  political 
flgures  become  Involved.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
Traverse  area,  where  political  names  involved 
became  briefly  anathema,  and  something  had 
to  be  devised  to  bridge  that  difficulty. 

The  new  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  proposal 
should  do  the  trick.  It  should  heal  many 
wounds  and  make  for  sweetness  and  light 
in  northwestern  Michigan,  a  happy  ending 
for  area  reeident  and  politician  alike. — P.O. 

(Prom  Mutkegon  Chronicle.  June  36,  1063) 
Rktisid  Dctkxs  Bnx 

When  the  Michigan  United  Conservation 
Clubs  held  their  annual  meeting  a  year  ago. 
the  members  were  choosing  up  sides  in  re- 
gard to  Senator  Tanjr  Bait's  proposal  for 
turning  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Area  in 
Leelanau  and  Benzie  Counties  into  a  Federal 
park. 

It  was  an  extremely  controversial  issue  all 
through  the  State. 

When  the  Michigan  United  Conservation 
Clubs  held  its  1962  anntial  meeting  last  week- 
end, at  Traverse  City,  its  members  heard  an 
entirely  new  proposal  for  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  recreation  project.  Senator  Habt  was 
there  to  present  it  In  person. 

After  the  discussion  the  Michigan  United 
Conaerration  Clube  delegates  endoraed  the 
propoeal  in  principle  and  seemed  amaitnl 
that  the  original  bill  had  been  "so  sueeeae- 
fiilly  revised  to  meet  the  major  objections 
which  were  so  furiously  discvisaed  last  sum- 
mer and  fall." 

Details  at  the  bill  remain  to  be  revealed,  as 
far  as  the  rest  of  us  are  concerned.  The  im- 
portant point  at  tlM  moment  U  that  appar- 
ently a  much  more  satisfactory  version  has 
been  worked  out.  If  so.  this  la  a  great  trib- 
ute to  the  democratic  proceas. 

Uut  year's  criticism  had  Ita  effect.  Out 
of  all  the  controversy  has  come  a  new  draft 
which,  on  first  Impact,  has  made  a  good  im- 
pression on  many  of  the  same  people  who 
were  vehemently  against  the  original  version. 

So.  we  get  back  to  the  point  repeated  by 
this  newspaper  on  several  occasions  a  year 
ago:  Almost  everybody  is  in  favor  of  the 
further  development  of  the  Steeping  Dear 
Dunes  Area  as  a  State  and  National  attrac- 
tion. It  was  Juat  a  queatlon  d  flndlng  a 
sensible  format  that  would  invite  new  growth 
and  at  the  same  time  be  fair  to  property 
owners  In  the  region. 

Such  a  combination  now  aeema  on  its  way 
to  fulfillment.  At  least  that  waa  the  Im- 
preaaion  at  the  Michigan  United  Conaerra- 
tion Clube  meeting.  Tliere  may  be  "buga" 
In  the  new  bill.  too.  If  ao,  they  can  be  re- 
solved by  the  same  democratic  methods  that 
have  worked  well  on  thla  Issue  in  the  past 
12  months. 
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(Prom  the   Roecommon  North  Woods  Call, 
Dec.  IS.  l»ei] 

Aa  Valuablx  Aa  a  Raifaasinrt 

The  for'B  and  agalnat'a  the  creation  of  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunea  National  Seaahore 
Recreation  Area  In  Michigan  are  »"gNt'"g 
In  one  of  the  toughest  battles  involving  a 
natural  resource  that  the  State  haa  wit- 
nessed in  a  long  time.  Yet  the  reaident  bat- 
tlers are  not  unique  in  the  United  Statea. 
An  equally  hot  fight  Is  on  in  Kansas  where 


the  Department  of  the  Interior's  National 
Park  Service  la  In  a  atmllar  "daaneybrook" 
aa  a  raatilt  ot  ita  propoaed  Prairie  National 
Park. 

There  In  the  land  where  herds  of  buffalo 
and  antelope  once  roamed  thoiisands  of 
miles  of  luah  prairie  graas.  the  Dust  Bowl 
to<*  iU  toll.  famiUea  loat  their  shirU,  and 
land  once  again  back  on  the  Federal  tax 
roU  has  slowly  recovered  to  a  semblance  of 
iU  former  greatness.  To  a  goodly  number 
of  nature  lovers  the  vast  rolling  sea  of  green 
has  a  grandeiu-  equal  to  that  of  high  motu- 
talns,  lake-studded  valleys,  or  shorelines 
echoing  to  the  crash  of  waves.  It  stands  as 
a  monument  to  the  pioneer  days  more  dur- 
able and  movUig  than  the  cowt>oy  ballad 
"Oh.  Bury  Me  Not  on  the  Lone  Prairie" 
which  U  just  about  all  that's  left  as  far  as 
the  general  public  is  concerned. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  received 
short  shut  when  he  visited  the  propoaed 
eo.OOO-acre  area  in  northeast  Kansas  recent- 
ly. Sheep  ranchers  were  up  In  arms  at  the 
propoeal.  making  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
fracas  look  like  a  pink  tea  in  compariaon. 
And  so  it  goes  with  every  propoeal  to  safe- 
guard historic  or  unusual  natural  reeource 
areas  from  the  ravages  of  ccnunercializatlon 
so  that  they  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  pubUc 
as  small  Islands  of  the  grandeur  that  was 
once  the  United  States. 

Recently  art  history  was  made  in  New 
York  when  the  Metropolitan  Museiun  of 
Art  paid  a  cool  •2.300,000  for  Rembrandt's 
AristoUe  Contemplating  the  Bust  of  Homer. 
Museums  get  a  pat  on  the  back  when  they 
acquire  masterpieces  of  the  old  achool.  And 
no  price  is  too  high  for  such  a  rare  item. 
Yet  few  Americans  have  yet  reached  the  age 
of  appreciation  to  classify  land,  that  typifies 
the  virgin  splendor  of  their  own  country, 
as  musexmi  worth.  And  once  gone  the  land 
cannot  be  brought  t>ack  from  Coney  Island 
honkeytonka  or  cutover.  eroded  acrea  to  the 
beauty  it  opoe  possessed. 

In    the   Deccmtier    le.    1063.    Issue   of    the 
North    Woods    CaU    appeared    an    old  timer 
story  in  which  George  PhUllpa.  of  Johannes- 
btirg,  recalled  when  he  was  a  youth  of  34 
in  1808.     He  laid  oa  work  so  he  could  spend 
S  days  walking  through   16  mUee  of  virgin 
pine,    the    last    remaining    stretch    between 
Oladwln  and  West  Branch.     He  wanted   to 
see  the  last  of  the   big  pine  before  "they  ' 
started  cutUng."     He  said.    I  knew  I'd  never 
have  another  chance  to  see  that  much  vir- 
gin timber  again."     And  he  never  did.     To- 
day a  townshlp-sised  stand  of  virgin  pine 
would  be  a  Michigan  tourist  council's  dream. 
The  Sleeping  Bear   Dunes  Area  has  liecn 
described    by   some   opponents   to   the   na- 
tional   ahoreline   propoeal    as    another   heap 
of  sand:   the  geological  formations  of  Inter- 
eat  to  no  one  other  than  geologiata;  its  slae 
as  a  flagrant  land  grab  by  a  "aocialistic"  gov- 
ernment   disregarding    the    rights    of    the 
people.    But  despite  the  numerous  and  un- 
fortunate errors  committed  by  the  National 
Parks   Service  In   ita   original   propoeal.  ita 
In^titude  in  not  consulting  more  Michigan 
reaidenta  in  the  area  aiKi  practicing  public 
relations,  the  Servloe  has  chosen  a  ptortlon 
of  high  eethetlc  and  recreational  value,  with 
tremendous    potentials    for    enjoyment    by 
hundreds   of   thousands   of   visitors   in   the 
yeara  ahead.     And  with  thoae   visitors  will 
come  economic  gains  for   the  buaineesmen 
nearby.    Sleeping   Bear   Dunes   and   Prairie 
National  Park   are   aa   valuable  as  a  Rem- 
brandt in  Metropolitan  Museum. 

[Prom  the  Ann  Arbor  Newa,  July  17,  1062] 
Nkw  TftT  ON  Dmrcs  Pakk 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  done  Michigan's  Senator  Phsjp  A.  Habt. 
Democrat,  a  considerable  favor  by  remaining 
qtilet  enough  to  keep  his  name  and  ideaa 
out  of  the  State's  newspapers  for  a  few 
months.     This  has  permitted  a  cooling  off 


of  the  feelln«i  attrred  up  a  year  afo  by 
Udall -s  inept  handling  of  a  proposal  en- 
dorsed by  Habt  for  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunea 
KaUonal  Recreation  Area  near  TtrnTsraa  City. 
Hakt  has  now  Introduced  a  new  park  bill, 
considerably  different  from  the  one  bearing 
his  name  last  year,  which  was  drafted  by 
the  Interior  Department.  It  aiiOuld  elimi- 
nate the  reasonable  fears  of  the  Olen  Arbor 
Cltlzens  Council,  which  last  year  bitterly 
opposed  all  suggestions  for  a  l^sderal  park 
0.1  the  shcK-eline  of  Leelanau  and  Bensle 
Counties. 

The  new  bill  calls  for  a  r7,00a-acr«  park. 
about  the  same  sixe  as  envistoiied  in  the 
original  bill.  This  waa  a  parUeularly  acre 
paint  with  the  area's  property  owners,  be- 
cause Udall  made  statements  throug^Hout 
last  summer  and  fall  which  sounded  as  if 
he  were  planning  to  add  conaUlcrably  more 
land  than  necessary  to  preeerve  the  dunea 
area. 

If  Udall  maintaina  alienee  on  thla  point, 
it  shotUd  be  possible  to  persuade  area  prop- 
erty owners  and  Congress  that  the  new  bill's 
other  provisions  would  permit  setting  aside 
needed  parkland  in  a  wnitnT»^»f  f|^  to  all. 

The  Interior  Secretary's  power  to  condemn 
land  for  Federal  park  use.  much  rwe«nled  as 
described  in  the  rather  vaguely  written  1061 
bill,  would  be  suspended  in  certain  sltuatloDs 
and  areas: 

When  local  coning  laws  »»»««"t^!Ti  prtrate 
property  in  accordance  with  «*««»»■  i  p«rk 
objectives; 

Within  2.700  acres  of  reaidential  i»»wi 
around  three  inland  lakea  In  the  proposed 
park  area; 

When  property  owners  sgree.  without  aon- 
ing  ordinances,  to  use  their  land  In  ac- 
cordance with  park  objectivea.  Moat  aslst- 
ing  land  uses,  including  farms,  orcharda. 
and  resorts,  are  specifically  protected  In  the 
new  bill. 

Homeowners  would  be  free  to  stay  25  years 
even  if  they  agreed  to  aell  eventually  to  the 
Oovemment. 

These  provisions  dont  come  cloae  to  giving 
Udall  the  degree  of  power  over  land  use  he 
seemed  to  be  seeking  last  year.  But  they 
should  answer  the  reasonaMe  demands  of 
the  Olen  Arbor  Citlaens  Council. 

Some  local  rsaldents  may  feel  that  sus- 
pension of  the  Oovemment'S  """«1wnnstlfwi 
\  power  in  2,700  acres  would  unreaaon»bly 
limit  their  plans  and  needs.  HastIs  new 
bill  would  create  an  advisory  eommlaskm 
with  power  to  raise  this  figure  to  aa  much  aa 
3.500  acres  if  this  aeemed  neeeeaary  for 
boundary  adjustments  and  hardship  caaea. 

It  Is  entirely  likely  that  eome  will  argue 
that  this  Is  not  enough,  that  the  Xntsrkir 
Department  should  not  have  power  to  con- 
demn any  lazKl  for  pai^  use.  Ove  F.  Jensen, 
leader  of  the  dtiaens  council,  last  fall  assiinid 
determined  to  kill  any  pityoaal  for  a  na- 
tional park,  no  matter  what  Its  proTlatons. 
Hakt  appeara  to  have  gooe  a  long  way  In 
trying  to  draw  a  reasonahls  11ns  between 
the  just  claims  ct.  local  reaidenta  and  the 
equaUy  important  public  need  for  more  park 
space  eaally  accessible  from  mldwestean 
cities.  He  has  provided  a  great  deal  of  time 
for  interested  persons  to  dteenss  his  new 
bill:  Senate  hearings  on  it  wont  be  held 
tmtU  sometime  in  1068. 

Unless  Interior  D^>artment  oOdala  go 
out  of  their  way  to  antagonise  property  own- 
ers in  the  dtinee  area,  thoae  who  reoogniae 
the  need  for  a  balance  between  private  righta 
and  pubUc  requirements  may  be  abte  to  work 
out  a  sound  compromise  bssed  on  the  new 
bUl. 

[FVom  the  Orand  Rapids  Frees. 

June  17.  1062] 

Boost  ros  Slkkpzmg  Bxak 

The   Hart-licNainarB   bill   propoalng  tha 

creation  of  a  Federal  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
Recreation  Area  in  the  'Xlttte  Finger"  sectton 
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d  jftefatgrnn  to  xk>  longer  being  pusbed  In 
tbls  ■<— Inn  of  Congrees.  pending  revisions 
of  the  original  draft.  But  Senator  Haxt  has 
pram^ed  tli»t  It  wlU  be  revived  In  tbe  new 
Conipvaa  beginning  In  1063. 

Begardlees  ct  tbe  outcome  of  tbls  contro- 
Tersy,  tbe  bill  bas  served  to  draw  attention 
to  tbls  region  as  never  before.  And  tbe  lull 
In  tbe  great  debate  Is  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  many  to  see  firsthand  Jvist  wbat  all 
the  shouting  Is  about. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  thousands  in 
Michigan  who  never  have  visited  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  area.  It  la  off  the  superhighway 
routes  and  must  be  reached  either  by  M22 
(the  Uanltou  Trail)  north  from  Manistee 
and  Frankfort,  or  by  M72  west  from  Traverse 
City.  Since  all  Michigan  residents  are  In- 
volved directly  or  Indirectly  in  the  issues 
over  this  park  plan,  they  may  well  seek  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  area  either 
by  weekend  Jaunts  or  on  more  extended 
vacations  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Michi- 
gan's lower  peninsula.  It  would  be  time 
well  spent  as  an  educational  as  well  as  a 
recreational  project. 

Tht  Sleeping  Bear  area  is  not  only  a  region 
of  rare  beauty,  but  of  scientific  importance. 
For  nautral  history  here  goes  back  60.000 
years  to  the  great  glacial  periods,  the  story 
of  which  Is  nowhere  better  etched  than  in 
the  moraines  and  lakes  and  shore  forma- 
tions of  this  region.  Sleeping  Bear  Dune  is 
Itself  a  marvel  of  nature,  a  moving  mo\ui- 
taln  of  sand  that  continues  to  alter  the  con- 
tours of  tbe  land  and  to  reveal  mysteries  of 
the  pact,  covered  and  uncovered  by  the  drift- 
ing soil.  Here  is  a  place  where  almost  every- 
(»ie  can  become  at  least  an  amateur  natu- 
ralist. In  77,000  surrounding  acres  Federal 
geologists  have  found  a  great  variety  of 
biological  specimens  covering  various  stages 
of  natural  development  from  glacial  times 
to  the  present. 

Just  to  drive  around  Olen  Lake  to  witness 
tbe  varying  colors  of  tbe  waters  in  response 
to  atmospheric  changes  is  to  see  a  phenom- 
enon that  baa  given  this  body  of  water 
ranking  with  the  most  beautiful  to  be 
found  In  the  entire  land.  And  there  are 
other  lakes  in  the  region — Crystal,  Platte, 
Little  Traverse,  and  Lake  Leelanau,  to  name 
a  few — which  are  literally  footprints  of  the 
great  gladera  left  for  modem  pleasure. 

Tbe  entire  Benzie  and  Leelanau  County 
region  U  free  from  tbe  tawdry  trappings  of 
excessive  commercialism. 

Visitors  from  other  sections  of  Bfichlgan 
ought  to  sample  this  charming  region.  They 
should  "feel"  its  atmosphere  as  well  as  see 
it.  They  should  note  tbe  State  park  and 
access  sites.  Only  then  will  they  really  un- 
derstand all  that  is  involved  in  the  Sleeping 
Bear  issue.  And  If  there  is  pleasure  in  this 
understanding  it  is  a  double  gain. 


LEGAL   INTERNSHIP   PROGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  George- 
town University  has  pioneered  in  a  legal 
internship  program  to  train  young  law- 
yers to  def  endUie  poor  in  criminal  cases. 

Just  recently,  the  first  certificates  in 
trial  advocacy  were  awarded  eight  stu- 
dents. President  Kennedy  commented 
on  this  program  as  follows : 

Professor  Shadoan  and  Associate  Dean 
Pye  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  super- 
vision of  the  interns  in  this  vital  activity. 
The  interns  themselves  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  all  of  us  for  their  competent  and 
courageoiis  representation  of  those  unable 
to  afford  counsel. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
added  that  the  program  "cannot  receive 
too  great  a  commendation." 


I  fully  agree,  Mr.  President.  Mjore- 
over,  I  have  two  reasons  to  be  especially 
proud  of  the  program.  First  of  all.  i  am 
a  Georgetown  graduate  myself.  Bec- 
ohdly,  I  note  that  two  ol  the  students 
receiving  certificates — Phillip  A.  I^ub- 
bard  and  Patrick  A.  MacDonald>|-are 
from  Detroit.  [ 

These  young  men  are  already  marked 
for  their  sense  of  dedication.  I  expect 
we  will  be  hearing  more  from  them^ 


GREEK-AMERICAN       PROGRESSIVE 
ASSOCIATION  BANQUET 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  at  thei  na- 
tional convention  banquet  of  the  Grtjeek- 
American  Progressive  Association  jheld 
in  Washington,  D.C.  It  wa-;  a  fine  pan- 
quet  and  social  event  with  Archbishop 
lakovos.  primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  North  and  South  Amorica. 
Ambassador  Alexander  Matsas  and  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas  speaking  bril- 
liantly on  matters  of  national  and  in- 
ternational Importance.  | 

While  sitting  next  to  Archbishop  ijako- 
vos,  who  also  serves  as  one  of  the  six 
world  presidents  of  the  World  Coiincil 
of  Churches,  we  discussed  the  great 
growth  of  the  Eastern — Greek— Oittho- 
dox  Church  in  this  country  and  its  r^og- 
nition  as  a  major  religious  faith  ijl  o\ir 
country.  I  recall  very  well  that  itj  was 
not  until  1955  that  the  Armed  Purees 
changed  the  regulations  to  permit  past- 
ern Orthodox  servicemen  to  idejitify 
themselves  in  the  Armed  Force  recofds  as 
Eastern  Orthodox.  The  archblfehop 
thanked  me  for  my  humble  efTor^  in 
that  respect,  for  It  is  consistent  witl>  the 
American  tradition  of  equality  In  reli- 
gion. 

We  also  discussed  the  growth  of  his 
church  in  my  area  of  Wisconsin  »|here 
Bishop  Meletios,  who  served  so  well  in 
the  New  England  area,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  bishop  of  the  Cen- 
tral States,  known  as  district  2,  'with 
headquarters  ii.  Chicago.  u 

I  listened  to  the  national  president  of 
~GAPA  review  the  organization's  activi- 
ties in  the  civic,  charitable,  and  public 
affairs  life  of  each  community  and 
throughout  the  country  and  the  pledge 
of  the  organization  to  extend  its  efforts 
in  even  greater  degrees. 

It  brought  to  my  mind  the  fine  Icon- 
vention  and  banquet  of  AHEPA,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Pr(^res- 
sive  Association,  several  years  atlo  in 
Wisconsin  where  I  had  the  privilege  to 
thank  the  Americans  of  Hellenic  heritage 
for  the  many  contributions  to  America 
as  good  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  makes 
America  great.  The  freedoms  and  the 
privileges  gi-anted  by  America  td  all 
peoples  who  come  here,  who  in  turn  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  the  service  of  God, 
country,  and  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mjr  ad- 
dress which  appears  in  the  Recoiid  of 
July  27,  1962,  pages  14948-14950,  b^  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpta 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExcKaPTs  or  Aodeess  bt  Hon.  AlxxaMsoi 
Wiley,  Senios  RFPoaucAif,  U.S.  Sihati 
FoRricN  Relations  CcMMmnc,  Before 
THE    Greek -.American    ProcRE3sivE    As-ro- 

CIATION.      SH0R£HAM      HoTEL,     WASHINGTON. 

DC.  JULY   26,   1962 

Members  of  Greek-Amcrlcin  Progressive 
Association,  fellow  Amerlcajis.  I  am  happy 
to  be  with  you. 

SignlQcantiy,  the  name  of  your  organiza- 
tion— the  Greek-American  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation— reflects  the  spirit  and  goal  of  U^S. 
policy — that  Is.  better  understanding  and 
relations — and  greater  cooperation  lor  prog- 
ress— between  the  United  States  and  Greece, 
as  well  OS  other  nations. 

Within  our  country — and  in  accordance 
with  our  national  traditions — your  program, 
too,  commendabiy  contributes — not  Just  in 
spirit,  but  In  action — to  our  national  prog- 
rc  8  by  supporting  civic,  educational,  phil- 
anthropic, and  similar  activities  in  your  re- 
spective communities;  promoting  the  social, 
ethical.  Intellectual  interests  of  your  mem- 
t)ers — to  enable  better  fuinument  ct  the 
reEponsibllltles  of  citizenship:  dlfsemlmtlng 
Greek-American  culture  for  enrichment  of 
our  way  of  life:  and  other  worthy  programs. 

Significantly — through  these  and  other 
efforts — you  are  imprinting  Greek  culture 
upon  the  mosaic  of  U.S.  life — mirroring  the 
ways,  thinking  and  traditions  of  immigrants 
fr^m  many  lands. 

CONTRIBUTION    OF   CREEK    CtTLTURE   TO    U.S.    UTS 

Of  Greek  descent,  you  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibllity — more  directly  than  tlie  rest  of 
us — to  a  great,  magnificent  heritage  of  an- 
cient Greece. 

Down  through  the  centuries,  the  tradi- 
tions of  Greek  political-philosophical  cul- 
ture have  lived— and  shaped  the  affairs  of 
humanity — from  ancient  to  modern  times. 

In  the  United  States — a  relatively  young 
country — we,  from  our  youth,  recall  the 
familiar  names  of — 

Socrates,  the  influential  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy, emphasizing  the  love  of  reason  and 
of  moderation  in  philosophical  life:  Plato, 
remembered  for  the  phllofophlcal  concept 
that  ideas  are  true  knowledge  and  above 
material  things.  During  his  lifetime,  he 
possessed  the  unswerving  faith  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  mind  to  attain  ab- 
solute truth  and  to  use  this  truth  In  the 
rational  direction  of  human  life  and  affairs. 
Democritus,  too,  during  4<J0  to  430  B.C. — de- 
veloped the  concept  that  all  substances  con- 
sist of  atoms — a  theory  wlUch  now — over 
2,000  years  later  serves  as  the  foundation  for 
the  great,  revolutionary  nuclear  age. 

Prom  ancient  Greece,  also,  the  world  has 
inherited  fundamental  ideas  and  ideals  of 
democracy- many  of  which  now  serve  as 
high  principles  of  our  Constitution  'and  of 
our  political  life;  styles  of  architecture;  our 
language,  also — particularly  In  many  of  Its 
derivatives  — reflects  the  enduring  impact  of 
the  Greek  language;  as  well  as  many  other 
philosophical,  material,  and  spiritual  con- 
cepts that  have  become  indelibly  im- 
printed— generation  after  generation — in  hu- 
man life  and  world  progress. 

During  World  War  n,  again,  the  spark 
and  spirit  of  ancient  Sparta  burst  into 
patriotic  fl.imes  anew,  as  Greek  soldiers 
bought— with  their  lives  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  homeland — precious  time  for 
the  allies  in  the  struggle  against  fascism. 
Valiantly  fighting — often  with  little  more 
than  bare  and  bloody  hand.s.  but  indomitable 
spirits — they  heroically  drove  Mussolini's 
Fascist  forces  back  Into  the  sea. 
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CHAIXSNOB  or  UXfOMAM 

Of  such  a  heritage,  you  can  be  Justly 
proud. 

Pride  In  tbe  past,  however — great  tbotifh 
it  may  have  been — Is  not  enough. 
In    the    nuclear-space    age — ^Taoed    with 

great,  complex  chaUenges  on  global  fronts 

we,  now,  mtist  ask  ourselves :  What  Is  our 
contribution  to  world  history?  To  human 
progress?    To  peace? 

In  our  time,  can  we — you  and  1 — make 
contributions  of  significance  and  stature 
comparable  to  those  of  ancient  Greece? 

Or,  will  we.  Individually,  find  some  "lame 
excuse"  for  a  "free  ride"  upon  tbe  great- 
ness— yes,  upon  the  sacrifices — of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us? 

From  time  Immemorial,  there  have  been — 
with  the  recurring  cycles  of  change  and 
progress — new  challenges  to  the  mind,  imag- 
ination and  spirit  of  man. 

In  our  Increasingly  complex  world,  this  is 
more  true  now  than  in  the  past. 

The  creators  of  gunpowder,  of  the  air- 
plane, ot  the  automobUe,  would  be  wide  eyed 
In  anuuMment  if  now  they  could  wltneaa 
the  explosion  of  nuclesu:  bombs,  the  super- 
sonic speeds  of  Jetplanes  and  rocket-powerad 
X-16's  manned  alr-qMoecraft,  man's  orMt- 
ing  of  outer  space,  man's  trajecting  space- 
craft toward  the  moon,  and  other  planets 
of  the  universe. 

Of  a  more  earthly  nature,  the  human 
race — despite  thousands  of  years  of  exist- 
ence— stUl  has  not  been  successful  In  find- 
ing a  workable  formula  of  man's  right 
relationship  to  man.  Generation  after  gen- 
eration, humanity  undergoes  great  fiery  trials 
or  strife  and  controversy  and.  indeed,  a  suc- 
cession of  wars  that  Increasingly  threaten 
to  annihilate  a  portion — or  aU — of  the 
human  race. 

There  remain  also  the  age-old  human  foes: 
of  poverty,  disease.  Illiteracy,  hate,  and  prej- 
udice which.  If  resolved,  would  Inuneasur- 
ably  benefit  mankind. 

As  In  tbe  times  of  PUto  and  Socratee,  tbwi. 
ea<^  generation — past,  present,  and  future — 
poeseases  an  opportunity  for,  yes.  a  chal- 
lenge to  greatnees. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  past,  now, 
we — each  of  us,  within  the  limitation  of  our 
Ood-glven  abilities,  talents,  and  Imagina- 
tions— need  to  extend  the  horlaons  of  our 
understanding.  percepUons,  and  perspectives 
to  encourage  the  space  age  chaUengee  until 
It  hurts;  evaluate  the  forces  and  Influences 
of  our  time;  and  then  determine  how  we — 
with  our  minds,  hearts,  spirits,  and.  abovv 
all,  the  sweat  of  our  brow — can  make  our 
unique  contribution  toward  shaping  the 
future. 
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OOTPO0T   or   nBDOK 

Significantly,  your  ancestral  homeland  of 
Greece  once  again  is  making  a  contribution 
to  history. 

Under  the  dark  overshadow  of  the  Com- 
munist world.  Greece  stands  Gibraltar-like 
as  an  outpost  of  freedom. 

As  comembers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  we — two  nations  with  great 
democratic  traditions — stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  In  combating  communism. 

On  the  global  horizon,  fortunately,  there 
are  signs  appearing  that:  the  upsurge  of 
communism— particularly  Its  military  out- 
spreading— may  well  have  reached  its  apex 
and  now  be  on  the  decline;  the  free-world 
perimeter  has  hardened  to  make  even  "chip- 
ping" aggression  more  difficult  for  the  Com- 
munists; the  Reds  are  finding  it  Increas- 
ingly difllcult  to  implant  troublemaUng 
machinery  even  in  new,  less-developed  areas 
of  the  world;  and  the  Communist  system 
Itself — in  existence  long  enough  to  prove, 
or  disprove  its  workability — Is  in  trouble — 
experiencing  serious  deficiencies,  even  In 
meeting  fundamental  needa  of  Its  controlled 


paople  and  nations — for  example,  the  agri- 
cultural faUure  In  the  Soviet  Unkm  and 
Red  China. 

Relatively  succeesful  In  holding  back  the 
tJde  of  communism  nUUtarUy,  NATO — to- 
gether With  other  aUles— now  rlghUy  In 
turning  more  effort  toward  polltlcal-eoo- 
nomlc  cooperation  to  meet  the  need  of  mem- 
ber nations. 

Upon  such  a  foundation,  there  Is — I  be- 
Ueve — also  a  next  step  of  Western  poUcr 
which  would  caU  for:  «~     * 

1-  A  greater  shift  from  defensive- type 
thinking  and  poUcies  to  more  creative, 
dynamic,  noiunllltary  counteroffenslves— 
economically.  poUtlcally  and  ideologically. 

a.  A  wUUngneas  to  stand  face  to  face  to  t-He 
Conun unlets  and  strongly  say:  "TTiere  are 
certain  fimdamental  righu  of  hunuuilty— 
Including  self-determination  and  freedom— 
to  be  respected,  protected,  and  preaerred  for 
posterity.  For  these,  we  wlU  give  our  alL 
Contrary  to  your  policies,  we  do  not  'want  to 
bury  you";  rather,  we  want  your  grandchil- 
dren to  live  imder  freedom — not  because  It  la 
our  way.  but  because  it  is  the  human  rl«lit 
way."  ^^ 

As  of  now,  the  free  world  poeseaees: 

(a)  The  Jet-nUssile-nuclear-epace-mUl- 
tary  power  (barring  any  advantage-giving 
breakthrough  by  the  CommunisU)— to  serve 
•8  a  deterrent  to  aggression; 

(b)  The  agriculture  and  Industrial  pro- 
ductivity to  outproduce  the  Cotnmunlsts- 
and 

(c)  The  Ideas  and  Ideals  that  wlU— if  tbe 
majority  of  humanity  U  to  be  served— ulti- 
mately provide  the  foundation  for  world 
progrees  and  peace. 

CHAMCIMC    FACX   Or    KtJXOrs 

We  as  a  people,  and  a  free-world  leader; 

and  you,  as  Americans  of  Greek  descent 

many  of  whom  travel  periodically  b««;k  and 
forth  to  your  ancestral  homeland — can  con- 
trtbute  much  to  a  new  era  of  progress 

How?     In  the  following  ways : 

Support  of  reaUsUc  poUdee  and  programs 
for  greater  Greek-American  and  other  kinds 
of  International  cooperation  for  progress  >tmI 
peace;  and  sharing  with  the  Old  World  tbe 
Ideas  and  Ideals  which  have  made  this  a 
great  country. 

In  Western  Europe  today,  there  Is  a  great 
economic  revolution: 

The  Common  Market — in  which  Greece  U 
awaiting  ratification  as  an  assocUte  mem- 
l)er — for  example,  stands  as  a  mighty  and 
growing  economic  community  that  will  (a) 
better  serve  the  citizens  of  Europe  and  (b) 
increasingly  provide  assUtance  and  technical 
know-how  to  promote  peace  elsewhere  In  the 
world. 

The  succees  of  European  economic  co- 
operation also  represents  a  thorn  In  the  side 
of  Mr.  Khnishchev.  How?  By  creating  an 
unfavorable  picture  of  progress  in  free  Eu- 
rope, as  contrasted  to  the  lack  of,  or  mini- 
mal, progress  In  Communist-dominated 
nations. 

This  Improved  economic  condition  will  not 
only  offer  greater  resistance  to  penetrations 
of  communism,  but  also  help  to  support  the 
necessarily  strong  military  defensive  against 
Red  aggression. 

UNITKD     STATKS-XUXOPKAN     XNTXXCHANCXS 

Historically,  the  United  States,  as  a  young 
Republic,  has  adopted — and  benefited  from — 
many  of  the  cultiu-es  and  traditions  of  the 
Old  World. 

In  the  years  Just  ahead  we  wiU  witness, 
however,  an  ever-greater  reversal  of  this 
trend  than  has  occurred  In  the  past. 

Among  the  features  of  UJ3.  modernism^ 
here  taken  for  granted — that  will  be  appear- 
ing more  and  more  In  Stiropean  life  (some 
now  being  enjoyed  among  the  elite)  are: 
mon  home  television.  Including  Euroviaioti, 
and  global  vision  resulting  from  such  projects 


as  the  n,8.  Telstar:  the  aupermaiftat.  wltH 
its  great  variety  of  f reeb.  J>  e— wd.  ana 
froeen  foods;  more  elactrli^  hoois  appli- 
ances; improved  housing;  better  ptumMng 
and  water  servloes;  more  eleettlolty  to  "light 
up  life"  In  Western  Europe;  and  otiiar  ad- 
vancements  to  improve  standards  of  ma- 
terial Uvlng. 

As  in  the  past,  however,  we  bare  will  eon- 
tlnue  to  enjoy  and  be  enriched  by  the  cus- 
toms, cultures,  and  tradlttoas  as  wall  as  new 
political,  economic,  sdentlflc.  phii/^ynpfi^p^i 
discoveries  and  revelatioos  amarging  tttaa 
the  new  Europe,  and.  yes.  from  your  fathsr- 
land  of  Greece. 


To  further  improve  intematlc»al  ex- 
changes, we  now — almost  dally — ^watch  tha 
revolutionary  miracle  of  intaroontinantal 
television  through  Telstar. 

The  suooeasfid  transmission  of  voioe  and 
picture  frocn  space  marks  a  new  triumph  of 
the  UjB.  space  program. 

MlradUously.  our  arttiMftf  ^oiVM  has 
found  a  way  of  "talking  through"  sudi  an 
orbiting  "star"  to  people  aitmnd  the  globe. 
This  represents  human  utUlaattoa  of  the 
great  realm  of  outer  spaee  upon  which  the 
ancient  Oreelcs  thought,  wrote,  and  phUoa- 
ophiaed  about  laws  of  the  unlvatas. 

For  tbe  future  we.  and  the  pec^  of  the 
world,  can  look  forward  to  greater  aoocm- 
plUbments  In  space  for  radio,  televlslaii. 
telephone  coounxinications.  more  aoeurats 
weather  reporting;  and  ultimattiy.  parhi^M. 
for  tran^KXtation.  travel,  and  other  practi- 
cal programs. 

By  Telstar-type  sucoeaees  for  peaceful  use 
of  space,  the  U.8.  effort  wlU.  I  beUeve.  far 
outahlne  the  Cooomunist  space  feats. 
Why?  Fundamentally,  because  these  repra- 
sent  an  effort  to  serve — not  conttnually  at- 
tempt to  threaten  and  destroy — hiunanity. 

The  Telstar  project  then — in  addition  to 
being  a  highly  algnlflcant  sdentlflc  achieve- 
ment— will  be  a  forerunner  of  more  satal- 
Ute  "missions  of  peace"— to  promote  by  ex- 
change of  ideas,  information,  culture.  TV 
people-to-people  contacts  and  graater  co- 
operation and  understanding  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Obviously,  the  Commtinlsts  are  disturbed 
by  the  great  global  acclaim.  To  attempt  to 
detract  attention,  they  are  declaring  a  new 
serlee  of  teets  of  nuclear  bomba. 

In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  tbe  world. 
and  In  the  Judgment  of  history,  however,  a 
succeaslon  of  Telstar-type  successea  will 
prove.  I  believe,  far  more  signifleant  to 
hiunanlty.  In  reality,  the  global  impact  of 
such  efforts  to  utilise  qiace  for  peaoaful  pur- 
poees  may.  Indeed,  make  the  Soviet  100- 
megaton  bombe — despite  being  dangerous  to 
the  world  health  and  peace — sound  like 
firecrackers  by  comparison. 

OOMCLXTSIOir 

With  a  future  bright  with  promise  for 
greater  miracles,  even  though  realistically 
also  beeet  with  serious  problons.  I  baUeva 
that  we,  cltlzezu  of  this  great  melting  pot 
of  natloiutllties  of  the  world— by  dedication 
to  the  highest  ideas  and  ideals;  by  encourag- 
ing greater  cooperation  »»»f«T.g  g^^d  thereby 
enriching  the  life  of  aU  nationalities  of  our 
land;  by  carrying  forward  humanity-serving 
programs,  many  of  which  have  been  com- 
mendabiy supported  by  you  individually  and 
by  yoMi  organization — in  our  time,  may  make 

contributions  of  comparable  significance  to 

If  different  In  kind  from — the  best  past  tra- 
ditions of  this  country  and  ancient  Oreeca. 


TEEE  FEDERAL  RANGE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Preaident.  on 
July  21  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man and  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  UdaU 
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tnuumtttod  to  ttie  Congress  the  two  part 
results  of  **A  Trl«l  Program  of  PubUe 
Land  Range  Appraisal." 

Tliis  excellent  forward  step  In  con- 
servation has  as  its  genesis  the  spade- 
work  done  in  late  1960  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mctcalf]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morss]. 
They  were  Joined  by  some  40  House  and 
S^iate  Members  who  saw  the  need  that 
exists  uid  the  challenge  for  conserva- 
tion. 

It  came  into  being  because  Uie  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
exerted  the  necessary  followthrough  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  have  reviewed  the  reports  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and  they  are  excellent. 

In  addition,  I  have  sent  copies  out  to 
a  number  of  national  groups  that  I 
thought  might  be  taterested.  If  I  have 
overlooked  someone  it  was  not  inten- 
tional. 

We  have  242  million  acres  of  Federal 
rangeland  in  the  Nation,  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  conservation  work  needed 
on  them.  One  of  the  great  voids  is  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  inventory.  While 
It  is  true  that  we  have  so  much  to  do 
that  we  could  profitably  accelerate  this 
conservation  work  even  without  a  plan 
and  an  appraisal,  the  effectiveness  and 
soundness  of  the  investment  would  be 
measurably  advanced  by  making  such  a 
resource  appraisal.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  my  remarks  today  ts  to  cite  the  re- 
ports that  have  been  made  so  that  their 
availability  may  be  more  widely  known. 


CAMPINQ  OUT 

li4r.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  vacation 
time  today  means  the  country  and  es- 
cape from  the  city's  sidewalks  for  many 
New  York  youngsters,  thanks  to  the  New 
York  HerakI  Tribune's  Fresh  Air  Fund, 
though  their  parents  could  not  afford  to 
send  them  away  for  such  a  holiday.  This 
summer  a  new  camp.  Camp  Hayden.  has 
been  made  available  as  the  result  of  a 
campaign  conducted  by  the  fund,  located 
on  the  Sharpe  Reservation  in  East 
Fishkill,  N.Y.  It  was  dedicated  on  June 
22.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  excerpts  of  remarks  by 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  Yoi*, 
and  by  Frederick  H.  Lewis,  executive 
director  of  the  Herald  Tribxuie  Fresh 
Air  Fund,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
dedication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  i^inted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Bxcaari'a  Fioic  Rkxasks  or  Gov.  Nblson  A. 
RocxKmxzs  AT  Dedication  or  Cakp 
HATi>Eir,  Hctat.d  Tkxbttmx  Fsxsh  Ant  Pumd, 
Sast  Fishkill,  N.T.,  Jmn  22,  1962 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  here  today  to  dedi- 
cate tlxU  truly  magnlflcent  Camp  Hayden, 
named  in  bonor  of  the  late  Charles  Hayden, 
the  New  Tork  philanthropist  who  did  so 
much  for  boys  from  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York.  Next  Wednesday,  the  first  1962  dele- 
gations of  youngsters  from  Manhattan, 
Brookl3rn,  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Staten 
Island  wm  arrive  in  these  hills.  They  will 
be  happy  youngsters — happy  at  the  sheer  Joy 
of  being  able  to  run  in  the  wind,  to  see  the 
rlstas  from  Pawnee  Rock,  and  -to  bed  down 


at  night  with  a  glimpse  of  the  stars,     "rtiey 
will  have  the  time  of  their  lives.  \\ 

The  poet,  James  Masefleld,  once  wrote  Inat. 
"The  days  that  make  us  happy  makcl  us 
wise."  It  is  good  for  a  boy  or  girl.  clanAer- 
Ing  around  on  rocks  in  the  woods,  to  stftnd 
stock  still  at  the  sight  of  a  deer.  It  is 
for  them  to  peer  up  at  night  and  for  the  Arst 
time  see  the  Big  Dipper  or  the  Milky  Way. 
It  is  good  for  their  souls;  it  Is  good  for  taem 
as  citizens.  They  will  take  memories  ajway 
with  them  from  Camp  Hayden  and  the  o^her 
camps  here,  they  will  find  here  both  health 
and  happiness.  These  pictures  of  happitlass, 
to  which  they  can  turn  In  memory  in  t^nes 
of  stress,  are  the  right  of  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  land. 

There  is  something  else  here  in  0*mp 
Hayden  which  holds  a  lesson  for  all  oil  us. 
even  beyond  the  Important  health  and  hap- 
piness of  clilldren.  It  is  a  working  dejtion- 
straUon  of  the  great  good  that  private 
venture  and  voluntary  giving  can  acebm- 
plish.  Here  is  a  wonderful  laboratory  ol 
democracy.  Here  is  a  private  venturei  in 
the  American  tradition,  without  subsidV  ol 
government,  creating  by  public  contributions 
a  magnlflcent  playground  for  children.  Al- 
most $2,500,000  has  been  contributed  to 
build  this  camping  center — and  another  $1 
million  is  still  needed  to  complete  it. 

The  young  people,  whose  laughter  will 
echo  in  these  hills  next  week,  will  be  Prot- 
estant, Catholic,  Jewish — and  even  oome 
Moslems.  They  will  be  white  and  H^gro. 
Puerto  Rican  and  Chinese.  Some  ot  the 
children  will  be  handicapped,  badly  handi- 
capped, but  they  will  play  and  laugh  Wth 
the  nonhandicapped  as  part  of  the  woflder- 
ful  program  of  the  fresh  air  fund. 

In  the  days  when  I  had  more  time  than  as 
Governor  of  New  York.  I  was  vice  president 
of  the  fresh  air  fund,  so  I  can  speak  jwlth 
some  authority  about  the  work  of  the  ftund. 
I  know  of  no  single  idea  which  has  brought 
more  sheer  happiness  to  more  people,  both 
adults  and  children,  than  the  Herald  frlb- 
une  Fresh  Air  Fund.  The  plan  has  prospered 
not  alone  In  the  United  States,  but  undet  one 
name  or  another,  all  over  the  globe. 

I  most  warmly  congratulate  all  who  jhave 
made  this  camp  possible — and  I  dedicsite  it 
to  the  use  of  boys  whose  lives  will  he 
changed  for  the  better  by  their  experfc^nces 
here. 


A  Pbediction  That  Cams  Tkub 
(Remarlcs  of  Frederick  H.  Lewis  at  dedica- 
tion  of    Camp    Hayden,    Sharpe   Rei^rva- 
tlon,  East  FlshklU,  NY..  June  22,  IQflJD 
In   fresh   air   fund   camping   we   strl-«e   to 
match   our    goals   with    tangible    results.     I 
think  you  might  like  to  know  what  con  be 
done  for  a  boy  here  at  Camp  Hayden.   ^ere 
are  six  values  that  we  hope  will  touch  every 
camper  to  8oin°)  degree  before  he  leavi^s.     I 
think   I   can   pinpoint    these    by   using    the 
letters  in  the  word  Hayden  Itself— appropri- 
ately enough  because  they  were   important 
also  to  the  late  Charles  Hayden. 

The  first  letter  in  Hayden  is  H,  shd  it 
stands  for  heart.  Most  boys  who  cojpe  to 
Hayden  are  needy,  not  just  economically'  but 
emotionally.  Their  counselors'  concert^  and 
affection  is  the  first  many  of  them  havi»  ever 
received  from  an  adult.  When  counselors 
spend  their  days  off  from  strenuous  dutj^  here 
to  visit  their  former  campers  in  theiij  New 
York  City  tenement  homes,  that  is  Jieart. 
The  extra  effort  and  expense  invol»td  In 
building  and  operating  this  camp  on  afemall 
group  basis  la  evidence  of  heart,  of  daqp  re- 
spect and  concern  for  the  individual. 

Next  is  aspiration.  When  a  nation,  or  a 
community,  or  even  an  individual  giv^  up 
trying,  that  Is  the  beginning  of  tht  end. 
We  cant  permit  permanent  slums  or  perma- 
nent slum  dwellers  to  exist  In  America     We 


want  America  always  to  remain  a  land  of 
opportunity.  For  everyone  who  really  tries, 
there  Is  usually  a  way  out,  and  up.  Thla  ts 
the  spirit  that  Camp  Hayden  fosters  among 
its  campers. 

The  Y  in  Hayden.  naturally,  is  for  youth 
Here  the  groundwork  for  future  citizen- 
ship is  laid.  Here  life-long  attitudes  toward 
society  are  formed.  Here  the  ways  of  demo- 
cratic living  are  learned.  At  Camp  Hayden. 
youth's  energies  and  im;igination  are  guided 
toward  useful  adulthood  by  college-age  coun- 
selors who  themfielves  are  imbued  with  the 
hope  and  confidence  and  Idealism  of  youth 
The  D  in  Hayden  Is  tat  decency.  Boys  at 
H.iyden  are  Inspired  to  treat  e.eryone  as  an 
equ:il  whatever  his  natiimal  origin,  his  re- 
ligious faith,  his  racial  background,  or  hl.s 
personality  and  talente.  Of  course,  not 
every  t>oy  is  on  the  same  level  of  achieve- 
ment. But  here  each  Is  given  the  freedom 
to  achieve  the  best  of  wliich  he  is  capable 
To  be  fundamentally  decent  toward  others 
is  the  real  essence  of  the  democratic  proces-^ 
This  we  t>elieve  at  Hayden  and  throughout 
the  fresh  air  fund. 

E  is  for  enthusiasm,  without  which,  as 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said,  nothing 
great  was  ever  accomplished.  It  was  en- 
thusiasm that  started  the  fresh  air  fund  85 
years  ago,  that  has  sustained  it  ever  since, 
that  brought  this  great  reservation  into 
being,  that  brings  us  here  today.  It  Is  tlie 
enthusiasm  of  staff  and  counselors  that  seep* 
Into  the  beaten,  apathetic  youngsters  who 
come  here,  and  transforms  them  magically 
into  laughing,  shouting,  happy  boys. 

The  N  in  Hayden  standA  for  nature,  the 
central  program  Interest  in  all  fresh  air  fund 
camping.  In  city  living  contact  with  the 
natural  world  Is  always  in  short  supply 
Even  parks  and  museums  cannot  furnish  a 
dally  life  close  to  the  soil.  Outdoor  living 
at  a  nature-oriented  camp  cannot  make  up 
in  two  short  weeks  for  all  the  limitations  of 
urban  existence,  but  It  can  excite  new  inter- 
ests, open  windows  on  new  vistas.  A«  he 
discovers  trees  and  rocks  and  stars,  flowers 
and  ferna.  and  creatures  that  dwell  in  the 
water  and  In  the  woods,  a  boy  also  begins 
to  discover  the  wonderful  world  we  live  in. 
and  the  challenge  and  pronUse  it  holds  for 
every  human  being. 

Here,  in  these  six  values,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  for  Sharpe  Reservation.  We  will 
not  let  these  3.000  acres  join  what  Stewart 
Alsop.  in  the  current  Saturday  Evening  Poet, 
says  America  is  t>ecomlng:  "a  garish,  taste- 
less, messy  Junk  heap."  We  have  proceeded 
slowly,  carefully  over  the  past  10  years.  We 
still  have  a  great  distance  to  go  in  complet- 
ing Sharpe  Reservation.  It  Is  wonderful  to 
be  able  to  announce  to  you  that  we  have  to- 
day come  a  step  further.  Mrs.  Henry 
McSweency.  of  New  Rochelle.  who  Is  here 
with  us  In  this  dining  hall,  is  making  a  gift 
of  $25,000  to  build  a  living  unit  known  as  a 
children's  house,  at  the  new  Hidden  Valley 
camp. 

When  Governor  Dewey  dedicated  our  first 
lake  on  July  25.  1953.  and  when  Camp  Hay- 
den was  but  a  gleam  in  the  eye.  he  pre- 
dicted for  Sharpe  Reservation  a  bright  futiure 
of  great  usefulness.  Thanks  to  the  many 
people  who  have  shared  in  translating  the 
gleam  into  reality,  we  are  today  marking  a 
milestone  in  the  fulfillment  of  that 
prediction. 

"CAST  A  GIANT  SHADOW— BY  COL. 
DAVID  (MICKEY)  MARCUS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  Col. 
David  "Mickey"  Marcus  was  thrust  into 
greatness  and  immortality  by  the  ex- 
traordinary turn  of  history  which  linked 
his  name  with  Israel.    His  biography, 
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"Cast  a  Giant  Shadow."  which  will  soon 
be  published,  provides  a  fitting  memorial 
to  this  son  of  immigrant  parents,  who  as 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  great  soldier, 
a  holder  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  and,  at  tlie  time  of  his  death, 
commander  of  the  Haganah  forces  that 
broke  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  epitomized 
so  much  of  the  American  dream  and  the 
kinship  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  In  this  hiiitory  of  both  these  na- 
tions he  will  alwiys  bold  a  hero's  place. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  on  this 
subject  dated  August  1.  1962,  which  is 
being  sent  to  the  members  of  the  class 
of  1924.  U.S.  Military  Academy,  and 
other  friends  of  "Mickey"  Marcus  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Q.  Stevenson,  the 
adjutant  general  of  New  York  and  vice 
chief  of  staff  to  tlie  Governor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Albany    N.Y.,  August  1,  1962. 
To  the  Memberi  of  the  CUum  of  1924.  U.S. 
Uilitarn  Acadeviy,  and  Other  Friends  of 
"Uickey"  Marcus: 

On  August  3,  leei.  Doubleday  it  Co.,  Inc.. 
will  publish  a  biography  of  the  late  Col. 
David  "Mickey"  Msrcus.  class  of  1B24.  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  written  by  Ted  Berk- 
man,  of  New  York  City  Entitled  "Cast  a 
Giant  Shadow."  the  book  will  Include  16 
pages  of  photographs. 

Mickey  had  a  fascinating  life,  and  Ted 
Berkman  hss  put  the  whole  story  together  in 
a  truly  distinguished  biography.  By  flaah- 
backs  from  Mick's  climactic  days  in  Israel. 
Ted  has  covered  Mickey's  birth  on  Manhat- 
tan's lower  East  Side,  his  boyhood  days  in 
Brooklyn,  his  years  at  West  Point — Includ- 
ing his  famous  bout  with  "Jazs"  Harmony 
(1923)  In  the  indoor  meet  of  1933.  his  spec- 
tacular career  as  Miyor  LaOuardla's  deputy 
conunissloner  and  conunissloner  of  correc- 
tion of  New  York  City,  and  his  active  mili- 
tary career  in  World  War  II:  as  staff  judge 
advocate.  37th  Infantry  Division.  New  York 
National  Guard:  in  the  Civil  Affairs  Division 
of  the  War  Department:  parachuting  Into 
Normandy  in  the  first  days  of  the  1944  In- 
vasion; and  bis  sendee  on  General  Clay's 
staff  In  Germany  after  the  surrender. 
Mickey's  ertraordlnf-ry  contributions  toward 
the  building  of  the  Army  of  Israel  in  1947- 
48  and  his  part  In  Its  baUlea,  especially 
those  on  the  road  to  Jeruaaletn.  are  told 
vividly  and  with  the  sklU  of  a  mlUtary  his- 
torian. FlnaUy  there  Is  the  story  of  Mick's 
tragic  death  on  June  11.  1MB.  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  armistice  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  countries  went  Into  effect. 

The  book  opens  and  closes  with  a  poign- 
ant description  of  Mickey's  burial  in  the 
West  Point  Cemetery  on  July  1.  1948.  34 
years  to  the  day  after  he  entered  West  Point 
as  a  plebe. 

I  think  you  will  be  struck  by  the  keen  In- 
sight with  which  Mr.  Berkman  has  captured 
the  essence  of  the  real  Mickey  Marcus  which 
baffled  and  eluded  many  of  us.  The  author 
has  brought  out.  unlqu^^y  and  with  great 
sensitivity,  the  Influences  that  motivated 
Mickey  and  brought  him  to  his  rendezvovis 
with  destiny  and  death  on  the  road  to  Jeru- 
salem. One  of  the  leading  Influences  was 
West  Point.  The  author  has  written  in  rela- 
tively few  words  one  of  the  finest  tributes  to 
the  spirit  of  West  Point  that  I  have  ever 
read. 

I  heartily  reconunend  this  book  to  class- 
mates, other  West  Pointers  and  to  all  those 


wlK>  knew  Mickey  Marcus  or  who  have  beard 
or  want  to  learn  about  this  grvat  Amertesa. 
Ckablss  G.  OiEvawsuw, 
Brigadier  General,  New  York  Army  Na- 
tional Guard;  the  Adfutant  General  of 
New  York  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Gooernor. 


MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  migratory  farmworker 
problem  has  existed  for  nearly  30  years 
as  a  shocking  reminder  of  our  failure 
as  a  nation  to  grant  these  unfortunate 
citizens  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which  most  of  us  have  come  to  take  for 
granted.  Fortunately,  however,  their 
plight  over  the  years  has  not  gone  en- 
tirely unnoticed  among  our  citizenry. 
Various  religious,  charitable,  and  social 
organizations  have  made  invaluable  con- 
tributions of  their  time,  energy,  and 
money  in  effectively  developing  and  op- 
erating programs  for  the  amelioration 
of  migratory  farmworker  problems. 

A  Quaker  organization,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  for  example, 
has  conducted  an  experimental  program 
of  self-help  for  migratory  farmwor>:ers 
in  Tulare  County,  Calif.,  since  October 
19S0.  This  year,  an  expansion  of  the 
Quaker's  program  has  been  made  pos- 
sible with  the  assistance  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  re- 
place crew  leaders  with  the  more  reliable 
system  of  the  labor  cooperative.  Under 
traditional  practices  not  only  in  Califor- 
nia, but  also  in  all  areas  using  migrant 
labor  generally,  the  crew  leader,  in  most 
instances,  is  responsible  for  supplying 
farmers  aith  the  workers  they  need. 
The  crew  leader  also  acts  as  the  work- 
er's accountant.  Because  of  the  unreli- 
ability of  many  crew  leaders,  however, 
the  farmer  frequently  lacks  the  workers 
he  needs  in  the  numbers  and  at  the 
times  he  needs  them.  The  farmworker, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  often  without  work, 
sometimes  stranded  on  the  road  or  left 
dependent  upon  a  local  welfare  agency. 
The  cooperative  would  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supplying  farm  labor  to 
Tulare  County  fanners,  collecting  wages 
for  the  worker,  paying  him,  and  mak- 
ing his  social  security  payments. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  accoimt  of 
this  program  appeared  in  a  New  York 
Times  article  on  July  22  entitled  "Ford 
Fund  Will  Aid  Quaker  Migrant  Project." 
In  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  labor 
cooperatives  to  farmers  and  farmwork- 
ers, the  article  explains  this  organiza- 
tion's ccxnmendable  program  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  migrant  worker  and  to 
educate  others  about  the  desperate  need 
for  such  Improvement.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  New  York 
Times  article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

PoKD  FuwD  Wnx  Aid  Quakss  Miokamt  Paoj- 
acT — FamrDs  Ass  Homra  To  Expamb  Labob 
CoorsaATTvxs  woo.  Iicpbotoco  Wobksbs'  Ijot 
Vbaua.  Caut..  July  31. — The  Quakers  are 

getting  Ford  Fouzadatlon  help  in  an  experi- 


mental program  of  selfhelp  tat  migratory 
farmworkers. 

The  program  lnv<dTes  setting  up  labor  eo- 
operatlves  for  the  farmworkers  to  supiriant 
the  traditional  relationship  between  n^grant 
agricultural  workers  and  the  labor  oontrae- 
tors,  who  generally  fumldi  labor  for  the 
farmers. 

The  American  Friends  Servloe  Oommittee 
started  the  program  in  this  Tulare  County 
agrlCTiltural  center  on  October  1.  1900.  "Hie 
hope  was  to  organize  workers  into  work  units 
of  25  to  SO.  then  have  them  nsgotlate  em- 
ployment, pay.  and  conditions  with  farmers. 

"We  are  in  direct  competition  with  the 
labor  contractors."  said  RusaeU  Curtlss.  who 
has  worked  almost  alone  here  for  2  years  to 
build  the  program. 

But  on  the  record  it  would  not  appear  the 
labor  contractors  have  felt  much  pinch. 
Agricultural  employment  in  Tulare  County 
has  a  seasonal  low  of  3.000,  but  ranges  up  to 
30,000  in  the  peak  season. 

The  cooperative.  Incorporated  as  the  Se- 
quoia Farm  Labor  Aaaonation,  has  Just  85 
members  from  this  potential.  Not  all  these 
are  active. 

TO   QOAOauPLK   BUIMCT 

This  year  tlie  total  Friends  Oonunittee 
budget  for  the  program  is  $8300.  Of  this. 
$6,000  came  from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation. 
But  next  year  the  budget  will  be  $33,800.  The 
Ford  Foundation  has  giren  $904)00.  with 
another  $30,000  that  must  be  m»<^>>^>tf  ^th 
outside  funds. 

"We  have  $11,000  of  it  nutched  now,"  said 
Stephen  Thelrman.  executive  secretary  ot 
the  committee's  San  Francisco  oAoe. 

The  matching  gifts  have  come  from  urban 
dwellers,  said  Mr.  Thelrman.  He  said.  "The 
program  seems  to  get  more  support  from 
people  remote  to  it.  but  who  have  an  aware- 
ness of  the  problem.  We  had  hoped  for  sup- 
port from  the  farme-s.  but  we  havent  had 
it." 

The  additional  funds  wm  be  used  to  hire 
two  field  representatives,  who  will  attempt 
to  recruit  the  more  capable  farm  laborers 
into  the  cooperative;  and  to  an  employntent 
representative  who  wUl  try  to  line  up  work 
for  them  to  do. 

The  economics  of  fa:m  labor  is  p»^fcf»t1 
with  subtle  nuances  in  Callfcmila's  highly 
developed  agrlcxilture.  There  are  a  few  sim- 
ple elements:  Vast  amounU  at  hand  labor  are 
required;  large  numbers  of  people  with  slight 
education  or  skill  are  employed,  many  of 
them  Spanish  speaking:  the  farmers  have 
found  it  convenient  to  contract  the  jt^w  to 
labor  contractors  who  provide  the  labor  ^ryi 
pay  It  off;  wages  are  low  and  the  worken 
must  move  with  the  harvest. 

WOUU>    KXPLACX    COKTtMTTOa 

Into  this  the  Friends  hoped  to  bring  the 
cooperative  idea.  The  cooperative  would  re- 
place the  labor  contractor,  who  Is  paid  a  fee 
of  13  to  30  percent,  depending  on  the  crop 
Involved  since  this  has  a  bearing  on  the 
availability  of  labor,  of  the  total  price  at  the 
contract.  This  payment  la  made  by  the 
farmer. 

The  contractor  also  collects  the  wages  for 
the  workers  and  then  pays  them  himself. 
It  is  his  duty  to  make  social  security  pay- 
ments for  them. 

They  get  no  unemployment  compensation, 
since  employers  of  agrteoltural  woi^ers  ars 
exempted  from  laws  requiring  it. 

In  April  and  May  1083,  the  cooperative 
collected  $11388  in  wages  for  Its  members, 
and  in  contractor's  fees  (or  providing  th* 
labor.  Of  this.  $10,755  was  paid  back  la 
wages,  and  the  rest  used  to  pay  expenses. 

The  Friends  program  has  had  little  sup- 
port from  farmers  here,  and  Initially  it  was 
opposed.    There  seemed  to  be  concern  that 
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the  eooperatlws  were  labor  uniooB  in  dis- 
guise, and  the  fanners  have  fought  efforts 
to  organize  farmworkers. 

Nor  has  the  program  had  support  from 
the  workers  themselves.  Even  the  president 
of  the  cooperative,  Prank  Plerro.  has  never 
worked  In  the  crews  sent  out  from  the  co- 
operative. He  has  a  year-round  Job  on  a 
farm.  When  it  was  announced  that  be  was 
the  cooperative  president  2  years  ago,  he 
was  discharged  from  a  Job  he  had  held  for 
10  years. 

Of  the  original  group  of  25  members,  only 
12  remain.  There  are  seven  directors  who 
meet  twice  a  month.  Currently,  with  a 
slackening  In  the  crop  work,  the  cooperative 
has  no  Jobs  for  its  members. 

When  they  have  work,  the  cooperative 
owns  a  bus  to  haul  them  to  it,  and  it  makes 
payments  into  the  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Fund  in  their  behalf  from  the 
Jobs  It  handles  for  them. 

Thus  the  members  may  draw  as  much  as 
$25  to  930  a  week  for  26  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment if  they  qualify  by  working  6 
months  and  earning  $600. 

Mr.  CurtiSB  said  that  except  for  those  in 
Hawaii  and  a  few  near  Riverside,  Calif.,  no 
other  agrlcultiu-al  workers  in  the  United 
States  are  eligible  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  talking  points 
for  recruiting  members,  said  Ralph  Nunez, 
23  years  old,  a  Spanish-speaking  native  of 
Brawley,  Calif.,  who  first  worked  in  the  crops 
when  he  was  13. 

Mr.  Nunez  has  been  hired  as  a  field  repre- 
sentative as  the  first  evidence  of  the  new  ex- 
pansion plans  for  the  cooperative  program. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  statement  describing  the 
action  taken  today  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  regard  to  House  bill 
10650,  the  tax  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  agreed  to  the 
following  amendments  to  HJi.   10650: 

1.  A  new  section  would  be  added  to  pro- 
vide that  an  election  by  a  small  business 
corporation  to  have  its  income  taxed  di- 
rectly to  its  shareholders  (under  subch.  S 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  would  be 
validated  back  to  1958,  rather  than  1960  as 
provided  by  Public  Law  86-376  by  providing 
that  a  husband  and  wife  in  a  community 
property  State  would  be  treated  as  one 
shareholder  for  purposes  of  subchapter  S. 

2.  As  a  complete  substitute  for  the  pru- 
dent-man rule  previously  approved  by  the 
committee  to  deal  with  entertainment  ex- 
p>ense  account  abuses,  an  alternative  test 
was  added  to  the  directly  related  require- 
ment of  the  Hoiise  bill  to  provide  that  en- 
tertainment expenses  may  toe  deducted  to 
the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  "directly 
associated  with"  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business.  This  alternative  test, 
sponsored  Jointly  by  Senators  Smathkrs  and 
Long,  is  intended  to  relieve  the  harshness 
of  the  House  provision,  as  reflected  In  the 
reijort  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  by  rec<%nlzing  the  business  asso- 
ciation of  goodwill  entertaining.  The  bxisi- 
ness  lunch  exception  of  the  House  bill 
previously  deleted  by  the  committee  was 
restored. 

3.  The  grossup  provision  of  the  House  bUl 
(relating  to  the  computation  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit)  previously  deleted  by  the  com- 
mittee was  restored,  but  was  limited  to 
dividends  received  from  corporations  which 


are  not  "less  developed  country  corpora- 
tions." Generally,  this  is  a  corpora tibn 
which  derives  at  least  80  percent  of  its  in- 
come from  sources  within  less  develofied 
countries. 

4.  An  amendment  was  added  to  provide 
that  no  country  which  has  been  designated 
a  "less  developed  country"  would  lose  tttat 
status  until  30  days  have  elapsed  after  the 
President  notifies  the  Congress  that  the 
country  no  longer  is  a  "less  developed 
country." 

5.  A  new  section  was  added  to  the  bill;  to 
provide  retroactive  qualification  for  a  unl6n- 
negotiated  pension  plan.  The  plan  is  ihe 
Local  Union  435  of  International  Hod  Car- 
riers Building  ii  Common  LabM-ers  Uaion 
of  America. 

6.  A  provision  was  added  to  the  bill  ua|der 
which  "gross  income  from  mining"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  50  percent  limitation  on  deple- 
tion allowances  is  to  t>e  increased  by  jthe 
amoiint  of  gain  from  the  disposition  of  de- 
preciable personal  property  which  is  tresjted 
as  ordinary  income  under  section  14  of  |the 
House  bill. 

7.  An  amendment  was  made  to  the  mutjual 
saving  banks  and  savings  and  loan  piyjivi- 
sion  under  which  new  domestic  building  Jtiid 
loan  associations  would  be  permitted  to  set 
aside  in  a  bad  debt  reserve  5  percenti  of 
qualifying  real  property  loan  instead  qf  3 
percent  as  under  the  House  bill.  This  *ew 
rule  would  apply  only  with  re6p)ect  to  the 
first  $4  million  of  such  loans  and  would 
cease  to  apply  after  10  years  from  the  date 
of  incorporation.  J 

8.  An  amendment  was  added  to  the  deflnl- 
tlon  of  a  'concentrated  risk"  company  la  the 
provision  dealing  with  mutual  fire  and  Cas- 
ualty insurance  companies  by  reducing  the 
qualifying  percentages  from  50  to  40  percent. 
This  will  permit  a  slightly  greater  amc(nnt 
to  be  set  aside  in  the  protection  against  loss 
account.  | 

9.  A  new  section  was  added  to  the  bll|l  to 
pro\ide  that  losses  incurred  In  1953  and 
1954  by  a  street  railway  company  In  convert- 
ing from  streetcar  to  bus  service  wUl  be 
deductible. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  new  provUlon 
added  to  the  bill  to  provide  for  a  deduction 
of  expenses  of  clearing  land  to  make  it  tliit- 
able  for  farming  the  committee  made  the 
limitations  $5,000  or  25  percent  of  net  In- 
come whichever  is  the  lesser.  Under  the 
earlier  conunlttee  decision  the  25  penlent 
limitation  referred  to  gross  income. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  approved  find 
ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  Senati^  by 
Saturday  (midnight)  August  11.  It  Is  hope- 
ful that  copies  of  the  bill  as  amended  land 
the  committee  report  can  be  printed  by  the 
Printing  Office  that  weekend  and  be  a\^all- 
able  in  the  document  room  on  Monday,  Au- 
gust 13. 


RESIGNATION    OF   GEN.    JAMES   M. 
GAVIN,  AMBASSADOR  TO  FRANCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  read  in  the  New  York  T^nes 
an  article  which  was  just  as  unwelcome 
a  bit  of  news  as  the  announcemenit  of 
General  Norstad's  resignation  last  w^ek. 
This  article  reports  the  coming  resigina- 
tion  of  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  from  his 
post  as  our  Ambassador  to  Pi-ance.  To 
lose  the  services  of  such  highly  qualified 
and  dedicated  men  as  the  Generals  Nor- 
stad  and  Gavin  within  the  short  pet^iod 
of  several  weeks  is  indeed  a  great  nils- 
fortune  for  our  country.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  both  these  men  were  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  NATO  alliance,  amj  of 
greater  cooperation  with  the  Frelich 
position,  their  resignations  take  on  even 


more  serious  meaning.  At  a  time  when 
unflinching  resolution  by  the  United 
States,  and  Indeed  by  the  whole  Western 
World,  is  an  unqualified  imperative,  I 
look  upon  the  coming  absence  of  these 
two  men  with  some  foreboding. 

As  further  commentary  on  General 
Gavin  s  resignation,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  editorial 
written  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  1,  1©«2.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  coneent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plain   Language  Fkom  TBtrrHruL  James 
(By  C    L.  Sulzberger) 

Bri'sseus.  July  31 — It  will  now  be  an- 
nounced that  General  Gavin  is  resigning  as 
Ambassador  to  Prance  and  It  will  also  be 
stated  his  departure  has  nothing  to  ao  with 
policy.  Technically  this  is  tme.  but  anyone 
swearing  It  Is  the  whole  truth  might  fairly 
be  charged  with  perjury. 

One  part  of  the  story  is  that  Gavin  never 
expected  to  remain  in  Paris  more  than  ap- 
proximately 2  years  from  his  arrival  in  1&61 
He  Is  not  rich  and  the  Job  is  costly.  Despite 
special  allotments  from  State  Department 
funds  he  has  lost  money.  Furthermore.  It 
IS  difficult  for  a  man  of  modest  means  to 
educate  his  children  and  maintain  himself 
in  the  rat  race  of  mortgages  and  business 
while  tempfjrarily  abroad. 

The  General  probably  never  intended  to 
remain  In  Prnnce  much  beyond  the  spring  of 
1963.  but  It  Is  also  probable  he  never  origi- 
nally intended  to  retire  now  The  decision, 
made  in  May.  was  taken  so  that  his  daughters 
could  start  a  full  school  year  at  home  in 
September.  But  the  timing  of  that  decision 
was  encouraged  by  wholly  unrelated  factors. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  has  to  do  with 
policy  When  Gavin  was  originally  appointed 
there  was  a  gcK)d  deal  of  criticism  including. 
I  may  admit,  ml'.d  demurrers  In  this  column 
The  General  did  not  speak  French,  had  no 
previous  diplomatic  experience  and  came  as 
a  novice  to  many  aspects  of  a  complex  Job. 
The  French  themselves  made  private,  acid 
observations. 

President  Kennedy  was  clearly  irked  by 
this  and  bridled  when  It  was  suggested  an- 
other choice  might  have  proved  more  ef- 
fective. Indeed,  not  many  months  ago,  he 
referred  to  General  Gavin  as  the  best  Ameri- 
can envoy  Ui  Paris  since  Franklin — with  due 
respect,  an  exaggerated  claim. 

Despite  initial  skepticism,  the  French  soon 
realized  that  Oavln  was  a  levelheaded,  ef- 
fective Ambassador.  When  he  departs  he  will 
leave  behind  friends  and  admirers  who.  st'trt- 
ing  with  GenertU  de  Gaulle,  believe  he  has 
done  a  helpful  Job.  One  may  add  that  this 
Is  an  (pinion  shared  by  many  of  Gavin'3 
colleagues. 

HOSTILITY  IN  WASHIMCTON 

Nevertheless,  despite  apparent  Presiden- 
tial support.  Gavin  has  been  a  target  for 
Washington  daggers  from  the  start.  The 
State  Department  has  been  largely  hostile 
and  even  members  of  the  White  House  en- 
tourage have  thrown  transatlantic  knives 
at  his  back  Nor  has  Mr.  Kennedy  always 
emphasized  his  confidence  In  public. 

The  real  argiunent  concerns  U.S.  pwllcy 
toward  France.  Gavin  took  his  time  in  as- 
sessing the  situation,  but  ultimately  he  con- 
cluded that  Washington's  refusal  to  give  De 
Gaulle  nuclear  aid  or  even  listen  to  his  argu- 
ments was  harming  our  own  position  and 
future  NATO  solidarity. 

Certainly  Gavin  had  no  advance  prejudices 
and.  if  anything,  might  have  been  inclined 
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to  share  that  military  opinion  which,  for 
purely  American  itrataglc  reaamu,  ■itTl— 
against  helping  On  OauUe.  But  It  U  evi- 
dent be  also  saw  that  an  unyielding  atti- 
tude on  a  question  regarded  as  essential  by 
the  French  could  not  help  but  split  our 
partnership. 

It  seems  the  gereral  reported  aecordingly 
to  Washington.  However,  the  administra- 
tion had  different  ideas — a  not  unusual  oc- 
currence, as  other  ambassadors  have  found 
elsewhere  at  other  times.  Oavln  expressed 
his  Ideas  plainly  out  they  were  overruled. 
He  accepted  this  docislon  like  a  good  soldier, 
but  the  attractions  of  regular  life  at  home 
perhaps  began  to  neem  more  urgent. 

A  new  Ambassador  will  soon  be  assigned — 
probably  the  eminent,  esteemed,  and  expert 
Mr.  Bohlen.  But  this  does  not  neoessarUy 
mean  a  policy  change  sboxild  be  expected. 
In  the  beginning.  Gavin's  suocessor  may  echo 
Wsshington^  vlea-polnt  with  more  snthu- 
siasm  than  the  general  has  recently  been  abls 
to  muster. 

But  the  task  of  an  envoy  Is  to  sice  up  a 
situation  in  termH  of  reality,  not  in  terms 
of  preconceived  ofllclal  bias.  And  the  reality 
of  the  French  sttoation  dictates  a  less  ob- 
durate Washington  approach — a  fact.  Indeed, 
already  inferential! y  Implied  In  the  softening 
of   our  attitude   Curing   recent   weeks. 

Had  the  administration  hoped  to  change 
the  tenor  of  reports  from  Paris,  it  should 
have  done  more  than  hint  an  ambassadorial 
resignation  would  now  be  acceptable.  It 
should  also  have  replaced  his  entire  diplo- 
matic staff.  For  If  the  plain  language  from 
truthful  James  M.  Oavln  has  been  viewed 
as  unwelcome,  it  has  represented  the  opin- 
ion  of  every   prolesalonal   in   our   Embassy. 


THE  MTLTTARY  COUP  IN  PERU 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  action  of  the  President  in  his  open 
condemnation  of  the  recent  military 
coup  In  Peru  1;;  having  adverse  effects 
for  our  Nation  In  the  Latin  countries. 
I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  we 
have  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  people  who  really  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  Latin  people, 
their  political  and  economic  problems, 
and  display  a  .sincere  interest  in  their 
welfare  and  their  future. 

It  must  be  learned  that  we  cannot 
Impose  our  system  of  govertmient  on 
others  either  by  force  or  by  threat. 

We  must  leani  also  to  be  careful  whom 
we  befriend  in  the  Latin  countries. 
Certainly  Haya  de  la  Torre  is  not  one 
to  whom  we  should  extend  the  hand  of 
help.  He  is  a  proved  Socialist,  a  fellow 
traveler  of  Communists,  and  an  oppor- 
tunist. 

An  article  by  the  eminent  foreign  edi- 
tor of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  an  edi- 
torial in  the  sione  paper  both  dealing 
with  the  mistal:es  in  the  Peruvian  inci- 
dent should  be  read  by  my  colleagues, 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  July  22,  1962] 
Out  Man  (?)  xst  Pxaxr 

When  the  Peruvian  armed  forces  deposed 
President  Manuel  Prado  y  ITgarteche 
Wednesday,  a  State  Department  spokesman 
said.  "We  must  deplore  this  military  coup 
d'etat  which  has  overthrown  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Peru."    So  the  admin- 


istration suspended  diplomatic  relations 
with  Peru,  which  Is  the  next  thing  to  break- 
ing off  relations  completely.  And  President 
Kennedy  cut  off  all  econ(»nic  and  military 
aid  to  Peru.  We  think  thU  Is  a  sort  of  in- 
tervention that  could  be  extremely  danger- 
ous to  the  United  States. 

If  the  end  result  of  these  actions  was  to 
express  American  displeasure  with  military 
revolts,  one  could  not  argue  strenuously 
with  it.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  State  Department  apparently  is  deter- 
mined that  Dr.  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre 
shall  become  President  of  Peru.  He  was  the 
top  candidate  in  the  June  10  national  elec- 
tions, but  did  not  fill  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement of  wlimlng  do  percent  of  the 
votes.  Before  Congress  could  declare  Haya 
President,  the  military  Junta  proclaimed  the 
election  was  fraudiUent,  annuUed  the  vote, 
and  announced  it  would  rule  until  next 
June,  when  it  would  hold  new  electiona 
This  did  not  please  the  State  Department, 
which  took  strong  action  against  the  Peru- 
vian Junta  on  the  grounds  of  "democracy." 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  it  should  be  recalled, 
after  a  similar  military  coup  in  Argentina, 
the  United  States  decided  to  recognize  the 
new  government.  Apparently  It  places 
more  emphasis  on  "democratic  processes" 
In  Peru  than  In  Argentina. 

What  sort  of  man  is  Haya  de  la  Torre, 
for  whom  the  United  States  has  gone  to 
such  lengths?  He  is  an  opportunist  who 
has  wielded  political  power  through  an  or- 
ganization called  APRA,  which  stands  for 
the  American  Political  Revolutionary  Alli- 
ance. When  Haya  organized  APRA  in  1930. 
Peru  had  not  had  a  political  murder  since 
1871.  In  the  next  18  years,  some  30  assas- 
sinations were  traced  to  APRA.  They  in- 
cluded the  publishers  of  two  of  Peru's  lead- 
ing newspapers.  In  1945,  Haya  de  la  Torre 
launched  a  revolution  that  dldnt  come  off, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Colombian  Embassy. 
The  Government  called  him  a  criminal,  but 
Edward  O.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
said  he  was  "a  man  of  International  pres- 
tige." Exactly  what  sort  of  prestige  was  de- 
scribed by  Eugene  C.  Pulllam,  publisher  of 
the  Arizona  Republic,  in  a  series  of  articles 
he  wrote  after  visiting  Peru  in  1950.  Mr. 
Pulllam  quoted  a  Lima  publisher  as  say- 
ing ;  "This  is  the  same  Haya  de  la  Torre  who 
visited  Hitler  at  the  height  of  his  prewar 
power. 

"He  Is  the  same  Haya  who  later  was  a 
guest  of  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow.  He  U  the 
same  Haya  who  was  Invited  to  the  United 
States  to  address  colleges  and  universities 
with  the  open  approval,  if  not  the  outright 
sponsorship  of  your  State  Department.  This 
invitation  came  at  a  time  when  Alger  Hiss 
was  a  powerful  figure  in  your  State  Depart- 
ment. The  U.S.  State  Department  has  cod- 
dled many  Red  leaders  in  Peru  and  other 
South  American  countries,  and  only  stopped 
when  your  troubles  with  Russia  became 
acute."  / 

But  even  our  current"  troubles  with  Russia 
apparently  are  not  sufQclent  to  dissuade  the 
State  Departnicnt  from  seeking  to  pave  the 
way  to  power  for  a  man  who  Is  a  proved 
Socialist,  a  fellow  traveler  of  both  Conunu- 
nlsU  and  Fascists,  and  above  all,  a  politi- 
cal gangster  and  opportunist.  If  this  is  the 
sort  of  man  the  administration  is  determined 
to  help  in  South  America,  then  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  doomed  before  it  even  gets 
started. 

KXNNCDT'S    iNTEBVEirnON    TK    PXSU    tJtTlJMB 

CxrncizKD 
(By  Michael  Padev) 
Washinctom. — Two  foreign  policy  develop- 
ments  last  week  can   be  descrllied  as  par- 
ticularly    disturbing:     The     worsentng     of 
United  States-Peru  relations  and  the  deci- 


sion of  the  VB.  OoTemment  to  back  an- 
other United  Natloxu  military  acUim  In  th« 
Congo. 

Let  as  exaititne  these  dsvelopments  in  de- 
tail: 

vwino  rrsTxs-mv  bblatiovs 


White  House  spokesmen  are  very  proud 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  has  taken 
"swift  retaUatlon  measurss"  against  the  new 
Peruvian  military  government. 

As  It  Is  known,  the  leaders  of  the  Peruvian 
military  forces  organized  a  coup  last  Wednes- 
day, overthrew  the  government  of  President 
Manuel  Prado  and  establlahed  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  headed  by  a  military 
Junta  led  by  the  commander  In  chief  of  the 
army. 

The  Kennedy  administration  maintains 
that  the  Peruvian  armed  forces  have  not 
come  to  power  by  democratic  means,  and  for 
this  reason  Peru  is  not  entitled  to  any  Amer- 
ican assistance.  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion also  has  suspended  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Peru. 

This,  I  submit,  is  an  incredible  develop- 
ment. It  reveals,  once  again,  the  very  naive. 
Inexperienced  and  amateurish  approach 
which  the  New  Frontier  has  toward  foreign 
problems. 

Military  coups  are  not,  of  coxirse,  partic- 
ularly democratic.  In  Peru  or  In  any  other 
country. 

The  Ariaona  Republic  is.  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  against  military  coups  and  against 
any  military  InterventlOQ  In  civilian  polit- 
ical affairs.  We  strongly  believe  Uiat  the 
American  republican  system  of  government, 
which  is  a  civilian  form  of  government 
based  on  democratic  elections,  Is  the  best 
form  of  government. 

But  the  United  States  does  not  run  the 
world,  and  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, excellent  as  it  Is.  cannot  be  «t«pn— ^ 
by  force  or  pressure,  on  any  other  nation. 

In  Latin  America  In  particular,  military 
coups  are  more  or  less  accepted  methods  of 
government  changes,  and  in  many  occasions 
the  Latin  American  armed  forces  have  saved 
their  respective  countries  from  Internal 
chaos,  dictatorship  and  civil  war. 

Who  are  we  to  know  what's  best  for  the 
people  of  Peru? 

Why  should  we  suppose  that  Presideiit 
Kennedy  and  the  New  Frontier  VIP's  under- 
stand Peruvian  internal  affairs  better  than 
the  leaders  of  the  Peruvian  armed  forces? 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  TurUah 
Army  organized  a  coup  In  Turkey  in  1900.  It 
overthrew  the  government  headed  by  Atf^n»n 
Menderes  and  organized  a  military  Junta 
regime. 

The  Bsenhower  administration,  at  that 
time,  very  wisely  kept  lU  hands  clean  of 
Turkish  internal  developments,  and  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
remained   undisturbed   and   friendly. 

This  Is  the  correct.  In  fact  the  only,  way 
to  deal  with  military  coups  or  any  other  In- 
ternal developments  In  friendly  states. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
take  any  responsibility  for  the  internal  pol- 
icies of  foreign  governments.  Our  sole  In- 
terest should  be  confined  to  their  foreign 
policy. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Peruvian  armed 
forces  want  to  remain  America's  friends  and 
allies,  as  they  say  they  do.  it  is  not  our 
business  to  lecture  them  on  virtues  of  de- 
mocracy, especially  when,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Kennedy  administration  presses  for 
-large-scale  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Com- 
munist dictators  like  Wladyslaw  Oocnulka  of 
Poland,  and  Josip  Broe  Tito  of  Tugoalavla. 

The  Congo  crisis — Government  spokesmen 
have  explained  to  newsmen  In  Washington 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  favors 
"strong  economic  pressures"  against  Katanga 
in  order  to  bring  about,  "by  peaceful  means." 
the  tmlflcatlon  of  the  Congo. 
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The  Buropean  press  has  revealed  wbat 
these  "economic  pressures"  are  to  be. 

They  Involve  the  closing  down,  by  United 
Nations  armies,  of  the  frontiers  between 
Katanga  and  Rhodesia.  This  will  be  done  in 
order  to  cut  off  Katanga's  trade  with  the 
outside  world,  which  now  passes  through 
Rhodesia. 

But  this  amounts  to  an  economic  block- 
ade established  by  the  force  of  arms.  Ac- 
cording to  international  law  such  an  eco- 
nomic blockade  is  an  act  of  war.  The  New 
Frontier  leadership,  which  is  proud  to  have 
so  many  learned  professors  in  its  ranks, 
should  consult  a  textbook  on  international 
law  on  the  matter. 

"ITie  United  Nations  also  plans  to  oc- 
cupy, again  by  force,  all  the  offices,  mines, 
firms,  and  installations  of  Katanga's  leading 
mining  concerns  and  industrial  enterprises. 

This  will  be  done  with  the  object  of  com- 
pelling those  firms  to  pay  taxes  to  the  United 
Nations-appointed  Leopoldville  government, 
instead  of  to  the  democratically  elected,  con- 
stitutional government  of  Katanga. 

This  would  also  be  an  act  of  war,  and  an 
act  of  brutal,  aggressive  war,  against  a  coun- 
try which  only  wants  to  live  In  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  United  Nations  and  the 
West. 


sometimes  explosive  reactions  of  the  hatfl- 
driving  chief  of  North  American. 

His  plant  here  is  believed  to  have  pro- 
duced more  World  War  II  medium  bombtts 
than  any  other  production  center  In  ttpe 
world.  Figures  tell  part  of  the  story-i-a 
peak  force  of  27,982  employees  and  an  opjt- 
put  of  6,698  B-25  Mitchell  bombers  plvis  paitts 
for  the  equivalent  of  947  mrre  planes.  Aftjer 
the  war  the  North  American  facilities  be- 
came the  B.-O.-P.  plant  of  General  Motofs. 
A  permanent  salute  to  the  wartime  man  In 
charge  was  made  by  the  naming  of  Klndfl- 
berger  Road  In  the  Fairfax  district. 

America's  entry  Into  the  space  age  myst 
have  brought  tremendous  Joy  and  excWe- 
ment  to  Mr.  Klndelberger.  who  has  died  in 
Los  Angeles  at  the  age  of  67.  Always  ahefid 
of  his  times,  he  was  delighted  to  win  tjlie 
contracts  for  such  projects  as  the  recaed- 
smashing  X-15  rocket  plane,  the  larg^.'=t 
space  engine  In  the  free  world,  the  F-1,  skid 
the  Nation's  first  moonship,  the  Apollo.  TThe 
vision  of  Dutch  Kindelt>erger  will  continue 
to  soar  In  spacecraft  out  among  the  starts 


J.  H.  (DUTCH)  KINDELBERGER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  pioneers  of  avia- 
tion has  just  left  us. 

Everyone  who  knew  Dutch  Klndel- 
berger was  saddened  by  the  news  of  his 
death. 

This  American  patriot  was  one  of  the 
true  pioneers  of  modern  aviation.  Mem- 
bers of  that  industry,  the  new  space  in- 
dustry, along  with  his  countless  num- 
ber of  devoted  friends,  will  miss  him 
deeply. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ed- 
itorial from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
July  30.  entitled  "J.  H.  (Dutch)  Klndel- 
berger", be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J.     H.      (DtTTCH)       KINDELBERGER 

Big,  dynamic  James  H.  (Dutch)  Klndelber- 
ger helped  make  U.S.  industrial  history  as 
the  head  of  North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 
He  built  from  scratch  this  giant  of  the  aero- 
space Industry.  Dutch  Klndelberger  was  a 
production  and  organizing  genius  and  a 
supersalesman.  But  his  extraordinary  vision 
was  even  more  impressive.  A  Kansas  Citlan 
who  has  known  most  of  the  country's  top  in- 
dustrialists over  several  decades  has  said  of 
Bllndelberger :  "I  have  never  met  anyone 
with  greater  drive  or  imagination." 

Mr.  Klndelberger  had  the  courage  of  his 
quick  decisions.  He  made  such  a  decision  in 
1940  after  an  airplane  ride  over  the  Fairfax 
alrp>ort  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  The  site  looked 
good  to  him  both  from  the  air  and  on  the 
ground.  Given  a  choice  of  several  Mid- 
western cities  for  a  Government-sponsored 
plant,  Mr.  Klndelberger  chose  Kansas  City. 
He  said  that  he  liked  its  central  location 
and  Its  many  aircraft  schools  able  to  turn  out 
trained  workers. 

During  the  military  buildup  before  Pearl 
Harbor  and  throughout  World  War  n,  Dutch 
Klndelberger  was  a  regular  visitor  to  the 
KftT»ft»^  City  plant.  He  chose  executives 
whom  he  tnisted  and  let  them  run  the  opera- 
tion here.  His  own  headquarters  was  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  he  was  ever  the  man  in  motion. 
Kansas  City  business  leaders  came  to  know 
the    booming    voice,    easy    wisecracks,    and 


DETERIORATION  OP  THE 

MERCHANT   MARINE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Preside»it, 
much  of  this  country's  wealth,  manpoviler. 
and  energies  are  bmng  expended  ex- 
clusively to  deter  the  Soviet  bloc  fr<)m 
attaining  its  avowed  goal  of  conquest  of 
this  Nation  and  the  free   world. 

We  have  spent  hundreds  of  billiiins 
of  dollars  in  just  the  last  few  years  for 
the  upkeep  and  outfitting  of  our  Aroied 
Forces  because  of  this  threat  to  Our 
security.  And  countless  other  billUjns 
must  be  added  to  this  figure  for  such 
things  as  our  space  programs,  militliry 
assistance,  and  foreign  aid — all  of  which 
are  directly  connected  with  our  cffqrts 
to  counter  the  advance  of  communisrti. 

Further  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Soviet  threat  is  the  fiscal  1963  K)e- 
fense  budget  which  calls  for  the  expedjdi- 
ture  of  $48  billion  by  our  Armed  Fontes. 

As  we  all  recognize,  we  are  locked!  in 
hand-to-hand  and  mind-to-mind  striig- 
gles  with  an  unrelenting,  deadly  adfler- 
sary  who  is  waiting  to  exploit  whatever 
weakness  or  deficiency  we  expose  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  such  a  weak- 
ness. Our  merchant  marine  has  deterio- 
rated to  such  an  alarming  level  that 
high  ofiBcials  in  our  Navy  Departmient 
have  stated  on  two  separate  occa.slons 
this  year  that  our  merchant  fleet  Is  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  our  wartime  require- 
ments. 

In  fact,  this  country's  wartime  isea 
transport  requirements  could  not  be  ade- 
quately met  even  if  the  U.S. -flag  fjeet 
were  supplemented  by  American-owtied, 
foreign-flag  shipping.  This  fact  Was 
emphasized  in  a  recent  assessment  of  pur 
shipping  capabilities  and  wartime  re- 
quirements by  Vice  Adm.  John  Sylvester. 
U.S.  Navy,  Deputy  Chief  of  NRval 
Operations. 

Similar  warnings  were  issued  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  KJen- 
neth  E.  BeLieu  on  May  22  on  this  year. 
Secretary  BeLieu  pointed  out  that  liver 
80  percent  of  our  deep  sea  di-y  ciirgo 
ships  were  built  nearly  20  years  fligo. 
He  further  indicated  that  the  replace- 
ment program  must  be  greatly  accele- 
rated to  forestall  block  obsolescence. 

I  have  before  me,  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther evidence  that  this  country  caa  no 


longer  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  our  merchant 
marine  now  taking  place. 

This  is  an  article  prefaced  "Will  Rus- 
sia Bury  Us  at  Sea?"  and  headed  by 
the  title  "U.S.S.R.'s  Big  Fleet  Expan- 
sion— Prelude  to  Economic  Showdown  or 
War."  It  appeared  in  the  June  15  issue 
of  Marine  Engineer: ng/Log,  an  authori- 
tative, technical  journal  serving  the 
maritime  field. 

The  article — the  results  of  many 
months  of  exhaustive  research  by  Wal- 
ter E.  Oates,  editor — reveals  that  Rus- 
sia is  midway  through  its  current  7- 
year  plan  which  will  provide  it  with  a 
merchant  fleet  in  1965  which  is  double 
the  size  of  the  one  it  had  in  1960.  It 
points  out  that  the  Communist  Party 
ConRrcs.s.  which  met  in  Moscow  earlier 
this  year,  decreed  that  this  crash  ship- 
building program  be  continued  right 
throuRh  1980.  It  set  target  goals  of  a 
fleet  in  1970  three  times  the  size  of  the 
1960  fleet.  Its  1980  fleet  is  to  be  five  to 
SIX  times  the  1960  level. 

Al.so  pointed  out  in  the  article  is  the 
fact  that  the  USSR,  had  226  merchant 
.ships  of  2.086,000  deadweight  tons  build- 
ing or  on  order  as  of  January  1,  1962. 
In  contrast,  the  United  States  had  only 
65  ships  of  1.084.000  deadweight  tons 
building  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few 
highlights  of  this  comprehensive  article 
which  presents  striking  contrasts  in  the 
hi«h  priority  Russia  has  assigned  to  iLs 
maritime  buildup  and  the  lethargy  and 
disinterest  that  pievail  in  our  attitudes 
here  at  home. 

As  my  esteemed  colleagues  know,  1 
often  have  expressed  the  t)elicf  that  thii> 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  let  its  seapowei 
deteriorate  if  it  is  to  insure  its  military 
and  economic  integrity.  And  my  refer- 
ences to  seapower  have  always  been  in 
the  clas.sic  sense,  that  is,  strong  nava'. 
forces,  a  modern  merchant  marine  com- 
mensurate in  size  to  this  country's  world- 
wide military,  economic,  and  trade  com- 
mitments, and  an  active  shipbuilding 
and  repair  industry. 

Our  indifference  to  the  sad  state  of  our 
maritime  capability  and  the  continued 
contraction  of  our  shipbuilding  industry 
is  particularly  puzzling  to  me.  Becau.se 
of  the  standoff  that  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  USSR,  in  nuclear 
weapons,  this  country  has  embarked  up- 
on a  program  to  build  up  our  conven- 
tional warfare  capability. 

Certainly  our  merchant  marine,  and 
attendant  shipbuilding  and  repair  facili- 
ties, would  play  a  paramount  role  in  any 
conventional  war  forced  upon  us.  But  we 
would  not  suspect  it  from  the  fiscal  1963 
budget  outlined  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. This  budget  provides 
funds  for  the  construction  of  only  9 
fi-eighters — although  carryover  funds 
may  permit  a  total  of  18  to  be  ordered. 

In  view  of  the  serious  deficiencies  of 
our  merchant  fleet,  a  program  of  30  to  40 
ships  per  year  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate. This  I  have  advocated  many  times. 
Because  the  Russian  maritime  buildup 
has  very  serious  implications  to  this 
country'^  future  security.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  should  read  the  article  in  its 
entirety.  I  hope  that  all  Members  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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AUTHORIZATION  POR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  dlse«T(!ein«r  votes  of  tlie  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11737)  to  authorize  Kp- 
propriatlMis  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research, 
development,  and  operation;  construc- 
tion of  facilities :  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Ieffislati\-e  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings  of   July   30.    1962.   pp.    14960- 

14962,  COMGRKSHIOIfAL  RECOID.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  were  limited;  in  fact,  they  were 
very  small,  percentagewise.  In  the  con- 
ference the  differences  were  unanimously 
resolved  on  a  basis  more  nearly  com- 
parable to  the  language  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  than  by  the  House. 
I  hope  that  the  conference  report  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Could  the  Senator 
state  for  the  record  what  was  the  final 
authorization  figure  arrived  at  by  the 
conferees? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  final  conference 
agreement  Is  $3,744,115,250.  It  was  a 
few  million  dollars  less  than  had  been 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator.     How  much  less? 

Mr.  KERR.  A  few  million  dollars  less 
than  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  Actuidly 
the  amount  was  $5,400,000  under  the 
original  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  would  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  NASA  by  approximately  ^  bil- 
lion over  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1962.  Is  that  correct?  Roughly,  it  would 
go  from  $1.7  billion  to  about  $3.7  billion. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  for  fiscal  1962  the 
amount  was  $1,784,300,000.  For  fiscal 
1963  the  figure  is  $3,744,115,250. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  tha^  the  Sena- 
tor. Later  I  will  discuss  what  ah  im- 
mense increase  this  represents  and  its 
serious  consequences  especially  on  out 
short  supply  of  scientific  manpower. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  action  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  tbe  table. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  tbe  table  the  motion 
to  reccmslder. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ATOBHC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1631,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
Uon  biU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wiU  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Leczslativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
3392)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  piuix)ses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeiiig  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "$160,415,000" 
and  insert  "$159,415,000";  and  on  page 
4,  line  2,  to  strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and 
insert  "$9,000,000",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.. 

Sec.  101.  Plant  ok  Faciijjt  AcQcumoN 
OE  CoNBTiDcnoN. — There  U  hereby  author- 
izwl  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conuniaslon  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 
alona  of  section  a61a(l)  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1054,  aa  amended,  the  sum  of 
•159.415.000  for  acquisition  or  condemna- 
Uon  of  any  real  property  or  any  facility  or 
for  plant  or  facility  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  expansion,  as  follows: 

(a)  SraciAi.  Nuclzab  BCatkuals. — 
Project  es-a-l,    modifications   to   produc- 
tion and  supfKH-Ung  Installations.  $6,000,000. 

Project  83-a-2,  modifications  to  facmtles 
for  conversion  of  UNH  to  tJF,  $1,460,000. 

Project  83-8-3.  radioactive  waste  dlspoeal 
faculties,  Hanford.  Washington,  $3,700,000. 

(b)  Sfbciai.  NncLKAB  MATxaiALa. — 
Project  63-b-l,  consolidated  service  facu- 
lty, Hanford,  Washington,  $856,000. 

Project  63-b-a,  additional  high  level  waste 
storage  tanks,  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
Una,  $6,000,000. 

Project  63-b-3,  health  physics  headquar- 
ters addition.  Savannah  River,  South  Cfut>- 
lina,  $1,000,000. 

Project  63-b-4,  emergency  duty  personnel 
ahelters.  Tarious  sites.  $4,000,000. 

(c)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  63-c-l,  weapons  production,  de- 
velopment, and  test  installations,  $10,000,000. 

Project  63-C-3,  addition  to  special  metal- 
lurgical facility.  Mound  LatMratory,  Ifiamls- 
burg.  Ohio,  $640,000. 

Project  63-C-3,  production  plant  addi- 
tion. Moimd  Laboratory,  liiamisbiirg,  Ohio, 
$300,000. 

Project  0S-C-4,  hydraulic  centrifuge  instal- 
lation, SandU  Base,  New  Mexico,  $700,000. 

Projeet  es-o-6,  specialized  plant  additions 
and  modifications,  phase  n,  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenneasee.  $2,300,000. 

Project  es-o-e,  pulsed  power  research  Imr 
duty,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Call- 
tomla.  $1,060,000. 


Project  6S-0-7,  gamma  imMUatton  faeUlty. 
SandU  Baae,  New  Mexloo,  $6S0X)00. 

Projeet  68-0-8,  dynamic  tost  oomplca. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  Oalifomla, 
$286,000. 

Project  63-c-O,  nondestructlTe  test  facility. 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  $6104)00. 

Project  68^-0-10,  processing  faculties,  Rocky 
PUU,  Colorado,  $3,000,000. 

(d)  Atomic  WxAroirs. — 

Project  es-d-l,  terminal  fadlitiea — 116 
kilovolt  power  line,  Los  Alamo*  Bdentlflc 
Laboratory,  New  Mexloo,  $1,060,000. 

Project  63-d-2,  environmental  control  fa- 
culties, phsoe  m,  Kansas  City,  Mlseoari, 
$1,200,000. 

Project  83-d-3,  engineering  buUdlng  addi- 
tion, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  CaU- 
fornla,  $4,000,000. 

Project  63-d-4,  model  shop  addition  (San- 
dia),  Llvermore.  California.  $890,000. 

Project  63-d-6,  engineering  model  sh<^, 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  $1,000,000. 

Project  S3-d-6.  Improvement  of  United 
States  Highway  05 — Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  to 
the  Nevada  test  site.  $9,000,000. 

(e)  Reactok  DzvKLOPMXirr. — 

Project  63-e-l,  housing  for  Uthlum  cooled 
reactor  experiment.  $5,000,000. 

Project  6S-e-2,  modifications  to  reactors. 
$5,000,000. 

Project  «3-e-3,  organic  reactor  project, 
$20,000,000. 

Project  63-e-4.  research  and  develc^iment 
test  plants  for  Project  Rover,  $10,000,000. 

Project  63-e-6,  modifications  and  addi- 
tions. CANEL,  lAddletown.  Connecticut, 
$1,400,000. 

(f)  RXACTOB   DsVXLOPMKIfT. 

Project  63-f-l.  cafeteria,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory,  IlUnoU.  $1,600,000. 

(g)  Pbtsical  Rbbkabcb. — 

Project  6S-g-l,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California. 
$750,000. 

Project  6S-g-a.  accelerator  improvements, 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelermton. 
$800,0L0. 

Project  6S-g-8.  accelerator  Improvemvita, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  niinoU. 
$500,000. 

Project  83-g-4,  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
ditions and  modifications,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  New  York.  $3,250,000. 

(h)  Prtbical  RasKAacH. — 

Project  68-^-1,  low  level  radlochemlstry 
laboratory,  Hanford,  Washington.  $1,200,000. 

Project  68-b-a.  Inorganic  materials  labora- 
tory, Lawrence  RadUtlon  Laboratory.  Cali- 
fornia. $3,600,000. 

Project  es-h-3,  corporation  yard,  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory.  California.  $1,500,000. 

Project  63-h-4,  mathematics  and  ooaq>uter 
buUdlng.  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Hll- 
nola.  $3400.000. 

Project  63-h-6,  buUdlng  addition  for 
physics  and  mathematics,  BrookhSTen  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York,  $6M0XNW. 

Project  63-'h-8.  watCT  treatment  plant, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  New  Tork. 
$1,000,000. 

(1)    BSOLOGT  AKB  MBnCIIfS. ' 

Project  63-1-1.  biological  researeb  labora- 
tory additions.  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, Tennessee,  $830,000. 

(J)     ISOTOntS   DXVKLOPMZMTB. 

Project  88-J-l,  Isotopes  technology  labora- 
tory. Oak  Ridge  NaUonal  Laboratory.  Tennes- 
see, $390,000. 

Project  03-J-a,  marine  products  develop- 
ment Irradiator,  $600,000. 

Project  63-J-3.  two  mobUe  Irradlaton. 
$700,000.  _ 

(k)    COMMrNTTT. — 

Project  63-k-l.  White  Rock  natnentary 
School,  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico.  $000,000. 

Project   68-k-3,  real  estate 
Los  Alamos.   New  Mexloo.  $000j000. 

Project  63-k-3,  additional  water  well.  Los 
Alamoe,  New  Mexico.  $166,000. 
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(1)  Obmbai.  Pljor  Pkmxcxs.— 434.540.000. 

8cc.  IOOl  lacBAnoifs.— (a)  The  Coaunla- 
ak»  >•  authariaed  to  rtart  anj  project  act 
lorth  in  ■ubeeeUone  101  (a),  (e).  (•).  and 
(g).  only  If  the  currently  estimated  eo«t  ot 
ibat  pralect  doca  not  exceed  by  more  tlian 
25  per  centum  tbe  aitbnated  ooet  act  fortb 
far  that  isojeet. 

(b)  The  Commlaeian  is  autbArixed  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  In  sabeecUona  101  (b) . 
(d).  (f).  (h).  (I).  (J),  and  (k).  only  If  the 
currentlT  estimated  cost  of  that  project  doee 
not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centvun  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

<c)  Tbe  Commlsston  Is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  under  subsection  101(1)  only  if  It 
Is  in  accordaitce  with  the  following: 

1.  For  community  (^>eratlona.  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  coat  of  any  project 
•hall  be  #100.000  and  the  maiimiim  currently 
estimated  eost  of  any  building  Included  in 
such  project  shaU  be  tlOiXX). 

2.  For  all  other  i»ograms.  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  coat  of  any  project  shall 
be  $500,000  and  the  maitmum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  buUdlng  Included  In  such 
a  project  shall  be  9100.000. 

3.  The  total  coat  of  aU  projects  undertaken 
under  subeection  101(1)  shall 'hot  exceed  the 
estimated  coat  set  forth  in  that  subeection 
by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sac.  103.  ADVANca  PijufNnrc  amd  DxsiGii. — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated funds  for  advance  planning,  construc- 
tion desigxi.  and  architectural  services,  in 
connection  with  projects  which  are  not 
otherwlae  authcsiaed  by  law,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  cxurently  or  otherwlae  available  to  It 
for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  104.  RxsroaaTiOM  oa  RarLACSiOMT. — 
There  are  hereby  auth<»riaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated funds  necessary  to  restore  or  to  replace 
planta  or  facilities  destroyed  or  otherwise 
seriously  damaged,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commlaslon  la  authorlaed  to  use  ftinds  cur- 
rently or  otherwlae  available  to  it  for  such 
purposes. 

Sac  106.  CuaaxMTLT  Aviin.*Bi.»  Fxtkos. — ^In 
addition  to  the  sums  authorlaed  to  be  apfvo- 
prlated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaslon  by 
section  101  of  this  Act.  there  are  hereby 
authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Oommlsslon  to  accompUah  the  p\ur- 
poses  of  this  Act  such  sums  of  money  as  may 
be  currently  available  to  tbe  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Sac.  106.  SuaenTUTiows. — Funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  start 
any  other  new  project  for  which  an  estimate 
was  not  Included  in  this  Act  If  it  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  project  or  portion  of  a  jnoject 
authorlaed  in  subaectlons  101  <a),  (b).  (c). 
and  (d)  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof  is 
within  the  limit  of  cost  of  the  project  for 
which  substitution  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
Commission  certifies  that — 

(a)  the  project  is  essential  to  the  ccmmon 
defense  and  security; 

(b)  the  new  project  iB  required  by  changea 
in  weapon  characteristics  or  weapon  logistic 
operations:  and 

(c)  it  is  unable  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  any  person,  including  a  licensee,  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  Commission  to  fur- 
nish from  a  privately  owned  plant  or  facility 
the  product  or  services  to  be  provided  in  the 
new  projeet. 

Sac.  107.  AicENOMENT  OF  Prior  Tear 
Acts. — (a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  86-50 
is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure 
"$165,400,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "$172,900,000". 

(b)  Section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  86-50  is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  "Project 
60^8-3,  transuranium  laboratory,  Oak  Ridge 
Nattooal  Laboratory.  Tennass^.  $1,300,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  "Project  60-g-3. 
transuranium  puiffsliig  plant.  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Tenneesee.  $8,700,000". 


(c>  Section  101  of  PubUe  Law  87^1$|  is 
amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  striking  th^- 
from  the  figure  "$3,000,000"  for  project  B2- 
a-5,  additional  reactor  confinement.  Samn- 
nah  River,  South  Carolina,  and  subetltuiing 
therefor  the  figure  "aia.OOO.OOO":  (2)  I  by 
striking  therefrom  the  figure  "$7.500,000**|for 
project  62-c-l.  weapons  production,  dej^el- 
opment,  and  tect  installations,  and  sulMtl- 
tutlng  therefor  the  figure  "» 15. 000, 000";  k3> 
by  strilElng  therefrom  the  figure  ••$1.000.$pO" 
for  project  62-1-3,  controlled  envlromapnt 
laboratory.  Brookhaven  National  Laboratifcry, 
New  York,  and  substituting  therefor  Ithe 
flgrire  "$1,800,000";  and  (4)  by  striking  th«re- 
frtan  the  figure  "$700,000"  for  project  62*^-1, 
animal  bioradiological  laboratory,  Lawrt^ice 
Radiation  Laboratory,  California,  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  figure  "$980,000".        ' 

(d)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  85-5M  Is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  fieure 
'■»386 ,679.000"  and  substituting  therefornthe 
figure  "$436,879,000". 

Sxc.  106.  RxsctssiONS. — (a)  Public  Law  186- 
50,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  for  funds  heretofore  obllgatcCI,  as 
follows : 

Project  60-e-14,  experimentnl  low-ttm- 
peratxire  process  heat  reactor,  $4,0(X).000. 

(b>  Section  111  of  Public  Law  86-3$  Is 
rescinded. 

Sec.  109.  Cooperation  With  EuroI^xn 
Atomic  EifxacT  Communitt. — There  Is  Here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  261a (2)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000.  in  addition  to  the  sujti  of 
$10,000,000  previously  authorized.  wj»lch 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  i>ur- 
poees  of  section  3  of  Public  Law  85-846,  pro- 
viding for  cooperation  with  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community. 

Sec.  110.  Cooperative  Power  Reactor  C^em- 
onstr-ition  Program. — (a)  Section  lit  of 
Public  Law  85-162,  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  date  "Junfl  30, 
1962"  In  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  date  "June  30. 
1963".  ' 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Atomic  Energy  Coialnls- 
sion  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  to  be  available.  In 
addition  to  the  funds  heretofore  authottzcd. 
for  carrying  out  the  Commission's  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  provide^  In 
aections  110  and  112  of  Public  Law  86-50. 

(c)  Funds  author  teed  and  approprlatc^l  to 
the  Conunission  and  authorized  walvaRs  of 
the  Commission's  use  charges,  avallabli^  for 
the  third  round  of  the  Commission's  pt)wer 
reactor  demonstration  program,  shall  also 
be  available  to  the  Commission  for  uae  In 
a  supplemental  program  of  third  rouiid  co- 
operative arrangements  in  accordance  iwith 
the  criteria  heretofore  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  aojd  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  siiil^sec-- 
Uons  111  (b)  and  (f)  of  Public  Law  85+-162. 
Under  any  such  arrangements  the  Comkn.s- 
sion  may  furnish  funds  for  design  asslstjance 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  saijtion 
169  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  No 
funds  or  waiver  of  use  charges  made  sjvail- 
able  by  this  section  shall  be  avallabli^  for 
projects  heretofore  approved  under  the  power 
reactor  demonstration  program  or  for  Other 
nuclear  power  projects  already  under  con- 
struction. 

(d)  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  the  Commission  and  authorized  wnjivers 
of  the  Commission's  use  charges,  available 
in  support  of  unsolicited  proposals  froa|  the 
utility  industry  to  construct  nuclear  power- 
plants,  shall  also  be  available  to  the  it^om- 
mlsslon  for  use  in  a  coc4>erative  arrangMoent 
with  any  person  or  persons  for  participation 
in  a  nuclear  reactor  project  to  geaferate 
electricity,  process  heat,  or  both.    Anyisuch 


arrangement  shall  be  entered  into  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  for  the  third 
round  of  the  Commission's  power  reactor 
demoastration  program,  including  the  pro- 
visions of  section  111(b)  of  Public  Liiw 
85-162:  Provided,  however.  That  under  any 
such  arrangement,  the  Commlaslon  may 
furnish  funds  for  design  assistance  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  160  of 
the  Atomic  Elocrgy  Act  of  1954. 

Sec.  111.  Organic  Re.\ctor  Project. — (a) 
The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  any  person 
or  porsons  for  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment, design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  an  organic  reactor  suthorlEed  under 
project  63-e-3  of  section  101  (e)  of  this  Act. 
and  the  utilization  of  the  steam  generated 
by  the  reactor  plant.  U.ndcr  such  arrange- 
ments— 

( 1 1  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tAin  the  participation  of  such  person  or  per- 
sons to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  With 
the  Commission's  direction  of  the  project 
and  ownership  of  the  reactor: 

(2)  the  reactor  plant  may  be  constructed 
upon  a  site  provided  by  a  participating  party 
with  or  without  compensation; 

(3)  the  reactor  plant  shall  be  operated  by, 
or  under  contract  with,  the  Commission,  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  CommUslon  de- 
termines to  be  advisable  for  research  and 
development  purposes  and  for  such  addi- 
tional period  as  the  Conun:ssion  may  de- 
termine to  be  necoEs.iry  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Government.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  such  period,  the  Commission  may  offer 
the  reactor  plant  and  Ite  apptntenances  for 
sale  to  a  participating  party  or  parUes  at 
a  price  lo  reflect  appropriate  depreciation, 
but  not  to  include  construction  costs  as- 
signable to  research  and  development,  or 
the  Cununisslon  may  d;Emantle  the  reactor 
pl.ii.t  and  its  appurtenances; 

(4i  the  Commission  may  sell  steam  to  a 
p.irtlclpating  party  at  rates  baaed  upon  the 
present  cost  of.  or  the  projected  cost  of,  com- 
parable ."^team  from  a  pl.in  using  conventional 
fuels  at  the  reactor   location;    and 

(5)  any  steam  sold  shall  be  used  for  in- 
dustrial, manufacturing,  or  other  commer- 
cial purposes,  including  the  generation  of 
electric  power  for  use  by  a  participating 
party,  or  for  research  and  development  re- 
lated theren,  but  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power  for  sale  by  a 
p.artlc;p.iting  p.irty.  The  participating  party 
or  parties  shall  provide  faclllt-es  required 
for  such  utilization  of  the  steam  generated 
by  the  nuclear  plant. 

(b(  B.^foro  the  Commission  enters  Into 
any  arrangement  or  amendment  thereto  un- 
der the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  basis  for  the  arrangement  or 
amendment  thereto  which  the  Conunission 
proposes  to  execute  (Including  the  name  of 
the  proposed  participating  party  or  parties 
with  whom  the  arrangement  is  to  be  made, 
a  general  description  of  the  propoced  powcr- 
p:u.nt,  the  estimated  amount  of  cost  to  be 
Incurred  by  the  Commission  and  by  the 
partic:pat.ng  p-^rties.  and  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  arrangement  or  amend- 
ment* shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  a  period  of  forty-five  days  shall 
elapse  while  Congress  is  In  sersion  (in  c":m- 
puting  such  forty-five  days,  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  on  wlilch  either  House 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  adjournment  for 
more  than  three  days)  :  Provided,  hotcevcr, 
That  the  Joint  Committee,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  basis  for  a  propoecd  arranf»ement 
or  amendment  thereto,  may  by  resolution  In 
w^Tltlng  waive  the  conditions  of,  or  all  of 
any  portion  of,  such  forty-five-day  period: 
Provided  further.  That  such  arrangement  or 
amendment  shall  be  entered  Into  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  basts  for  arrangement  or 
amendment  submitted  as  provided  herein: 
And   provided   further.   That   no    basis   for 
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arrangement  need  be  resubmitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  for  the  sola  reason  that  tbe 
estimated  amoiut  ot  the  oast  to  be  inctirred 
by  the  Commlaslon  exceeds  the  estimated 
cost  previously  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee by  not  more  than  18  per  oentima. 

(c)  In  the  erent  no  satisfactory  proposal 
for  a  ooopcratlre  arrangement  U  received, 
the  Commission  may,  if  the  project  Is  still 
deemed  desirable,  proceed  with  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  such  a  reactor 
plant  at  a  Commission  installation.  The 
electric  energy  generated  shall  be  used  by 
•,the  Commlsston  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  such  installation  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  113  oC  Public  Law  86-60 
shall  be  applicable  to  this  project. 


TRIBUTES  TO  LEADERS  AND  OTHER 
SENATORS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
especially  c(xnmend  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  for  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  has  been 
worked  out  and  which  has  been  agreed 
to. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
In  this  body  nearly  14  years.  Tbe  states- 
manship displayed  by  both  our  leaders, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dokskn] 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MANsrzxuil,  was  of  the  highest  order 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
seen  In  all  the  years  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  commend  also  Members  of 
the  Senate.  The  distinguished  group  of 
Senators  who  have  been  opposing  tbe 
bill  and  the  distinguished  group  of 
Senators  who  last  nisht  felt  It  would  not 
be  best  for  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  be  entered  Into  at  that 
time  deserve  commendation  for  their 
continued  forbearance  and  cooperation, 
and  the  high  order  of  recoffnltlon  of 
their  responsibility  as  well  as  their  op- 
portunity to  be  of  service  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  caimot  adequately 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  kindli- 
ness, the  forbearance,  the  patience,  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  great  majority  leader 
and  for  the  cooperation,  tmderstanding, 
and  statesmanship  of  the  minority 
leader  who  worked  together  so  well  to 
bring  about  the  result  which  has  In  the 
past  few  minutes  been  attained. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
In  a  minute. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation of  and  high  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastou].  He  was  most  effective  in 
his  efforts,  in  the  cooperation  which  he 
gave,  and  the  contribution  which  he 
made. 

The  same  is  true.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HmcPHRXT],  the  majority 
whip. 

I  also  appreciate  the  contribution 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchklI. 

Prankly.  I  did  not  agree  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  oon- 
elusion  or  the  statements  he  made  In 
leading  up  to  his  reeommendatloii  that 
the   unanlmous-ooDsent  agreement  be 


accepted,  but  I  have  often  thought,  Mr. 
President,  It  is  the  objective  we  seek,  the 
end  we  reach,  rather  than  the  road  we 
travel  which  determines  our  position, 
our  attitude  and  the  degree  to  which  we 
have  devoted  and  dedicated  ourselves  to 
our  objectives.  My  regard  for  the  Sen- 
ator is  so  high  and  my  regard  for  his 
objective  so  great  that  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  him. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  supplement  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  tram  Oklahoma  [Mr.  ELns] 
by  saying  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kxrauvn]  is  deserving 
of  the  high  commendations  of  our  group 
and  I  think  of  the  Senate  for  the  leader- 
ship which  he  gave  in  connection  with 
the  arrangement  which  has  been  worked 
out  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antlmonopoly  he  has  rendered  a 
magnificent  service.  He  has  spear- 
headed the  position  of  those  of  us  who 
find  the  bill  unacceptable.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, were  it  not  for  his  leadership 
yesterday  afternoon,  we  would  probably 
not  be  in  what  I  think  is  the  desirable 
position  that  the  Senate  is  now  In  as 
the  bill  goes  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goul, 
who  was  asked  to  carry  our  proposal  to 
the  majority  leader,  for  his  wisdom  in 
our  consultations.  That  was  not  an  easy 
arrangement  to  make  within  our  group, 
for  there  were  some  among  us  who  did 
not  want  to  enter  into  an  agreement.  I 
did  not  share  that  point  of  view.  There 
were  some  of  us  who  did  not  want  an 
agreement  unless  there  could  be  at  least 
3  weeks — one  suggested  4  weeks — devoted 
to  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  did  not  share  that  point 
of  view.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  reason- 
able compromise  of  our  differences  was 
to  ask  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
conduct  hearings  for  10  days.  We  hap- 
pen to  think  that  that  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, because  we  believe  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  bring  out  at  the 
hearings  some  of  the  foreign  relations 
aspects  and  implications  of  the  bill.  We 
ask  only  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
record  in  those  hearings.  We  shaU  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  premises  for  which 
we  have  been  contending  in  the  debate. 
We  think  the  bill  d^erves  modification 
in  the  light  of  its  foreign  relations  im- 
plications. Then  it  Is  for  the  Senate  to 
decide,  after  debate,  what  its  course  of 
action  shall  be. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ksfauvkr)  made  a 
noble  and  magnificent  effort  as  our  leader 
in  the  negotiations.  He  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Ooul . 

To  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MAiisrixLD].  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kna], 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  we  have 
demonstrated  again  the  strength  of  the 
democratic  legislative  process  in  a  de- 
mocracy. In  the  interest  of  the  pubUc 
good,  we  hammered  out  our  diffo^enoes 
on  the  anvil  of  oonackmaMe  oompromiae. 


ISx.  AUiOTT  and  Mr.  DOUOLAS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Chair  recognises  the 
Senator  f  nxn  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  what  occurred  In  the  Senate  last 
night,  I  should  like  to  continue  the 
thoughts  I  expressed  at  that  time,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  they  should  be 
dropped. 

A  moment  aero  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  spoke  of  the  events  which 
have  occtirred  as  an  outstanding  exaii4>le 
of  hammering  out  the  processes  of  de- 
mocracy. What  has  occurred  is  as  far 
away  from  that  as  anyone  could 
imagine.  The  issue  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  question  that  the  Senate  will 
have  to  face  at  some  time  in  tbe  near 
future.  I  have  been  one  of  thoae  who 
have  repeatedly  opposed  the  further 
modification  of  rule  XXn.  The  trouUe 
lies  not  in  the  rules,  but  in  the  willing- 
ness or  unwillingness  of  Senators  to  as- 
sert their  rights  and  measure  up  to  their 
responsibilities  under  the  rules. 

In  the  initial  Instance,  the  signatures 
of  only  16  Senators  upon  a  cloture  motion 
are  needed  to  enforce  cloture.  T%en 
1  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  2  days 
later,  the  Senate  votes.  The  rule  does 
not  require  the  vote  of  66%  percent  of 
the  elected  Senators  to  impose  cloture. 
The  votes  of  only  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  are  necessary  in  order 
to  enforce  cloture. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  to- 
day and  forever  is.  Does  each  individual 
Senator  have  the  will  individual^  to 
add  his  name  to  the  list  of  names  ci 
other  Senators  who  will  vote  for  cloture 
in  a  given  case?  The  trouble  is  that  the 
cloture  procedure  has  too  long  been 
associated  with  the  civil  rights  question. 
Repeatedly  I  have  been  Identified  with 
support  of  civil  rights  legislation.  Since 
cloture  has  been  so  long  associated  with 
the  civil  rights  question,  consideration 
of  the  use  of  rule  XXH  immediately  be- 
comes involved  in  an  emotional  issue. 

I  think  it  is  pathetic,  lamentable,  and 
deplorable  when  the  UJ3.  Senate  sits 
here,  as  it  has  done  for  weeks,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  past  week,  without 
exercising  the  will  to  say,  "We  will  ba<^ 
the  majority  leader  and  make  the  bill 
the  business  of  the  Senate."  If  the  bill 
then  becomes  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
each  individual  Senator  must  decide  for 
himself  at  what  point  in  the  debate  he 
should  say  that  the  public  of  the  United 
States  has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  com- 
pletely aware  of  all  the  facets  and  facts 
regarding  the  question,  and  to  let  other 
Senators  know  what  their  wishes  are 
with  re^MCt  to  proposed  legislation.  But 
that  is  a  decision  that  every  Senator 
must  reach  himself.  No  fancy  words,  no 
after-hours  lovefests.  and  no  momhig- 
hour  lovefests  telling  how  great  and 
wonderful  Senators  are  will  ever  avoid 
the  basic  reqwnsiblllty  of  each  Somtor 
to  oome  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
decide  iHiether  or  not  there  has  been 
suffleient  drttate.  explanation,  and  edu- 
cation  to  enable  Senators   to   decide 
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wbetber  a  (jaestion  sbould  be  brought 
to  a  vote. 

Extended  and  unlimited  debate  is  not 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
vote.  Extended  debate  is  merely  to  in- 
sure that  minorities  and  minority  (H>in- 
lons  will  not  be  foreclosed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  azxi  voting  will  ever  foreclose  by 
cloture  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado or  any  other  Senator  until  he  has 
had  ample  time  and  o];H>ortunit7  to  ex- 
plain his  position  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  say  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  even  the  satellite  bill — and  I 
see  miy  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  on  the  floor — which 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important 
legislative  proposals  we  have  had  before 
us.  but  that  the  even  more  important 
questi(m  is  the  question  of  determining 
individually  and  collectively  whether  we 
can  legislate.  I  say  that  the  history  of 
the  last  few  weeks  with  respect  to  the 
satellite  biU  has  been  no  credit  to  the 
Senate.  We  must  decide  whether  or  not 
we  can  in  fact  make  these  democratic 
processes  work  in  the  Senate.  We  can 
if  we  have  the  courage  to  work  our  will. 
If  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to  work 
our  will,  we  cannot  make  them  work. 

Mr.PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.PASTORE.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The  spec- 
tacle which  we  have  witnessed  during 
the  passed  2  weeks  reflects  little  credit 
upon  this  august  body.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  fault  does  not  lie  so  much 
with  the  filibuster,  made  possible  by  the 
Senate  rules  but  rather  with  the  reluc- 
tance of  a  majority  of  Senators  to  invoke 
cloture,  which  is  also  an  element  of  the 
SenaXe  rules.  We  have  tried  to  invoke 
cloture  several  times.  There  has  always 
been  a  difference  of  CHPinion  as  to  whether 
two-thirds  of  those  elected  or  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting  should  be  the 
deciding  nimiber;  or  whether  we  should 
have  made  the  number  three-fifths  of 
those  present  and  voting,  or  whether  we 
should  make  it  a  bare  majority. 

I  do  not  believe  the  magic  lies  in  the 
figure.  I  quite  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Colorado  that  the  answer  lies  in  the 
actiial  willingness  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  bring  this  sort  of  thing  to 
a  halt.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
clotinre  has  not  been  invc^Lcd  because 
there  are  some  Members  in  the  Senate 
who  under  no  circumiStances  will  sign  a 
cloture  petition  and  will  never  vote  for 
cloture.  In  tlie  current  instance  I  w<ki- 
dered  whether  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators  who  would  vote  for 
cloture.  From  my  calculations  the  re- 
sult was  In  doubt. 

I  say  again  that  we  have  the  rule,  but 
what  we  need,  really,  is  the  will.  I  be- 
lieve that  If  the  Senate  wants  to  vote 
it  can  get  a  vote,  provided  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  stand  up  and 
show  that  the  time  has  come  to  cut  out 
the  nonsense  and  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  ALLOrr.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ScnatCMT  fron  Rhode  Idand.  He 
has  said  in  a  very  vigorous  way  exactly 


what  I  have  been  discussing,  the  qlles- 
tlon  whether  we  have  the  wilL  It  is  not 
the  magic  of  niunbers,  the  numbar  it 
takes  to  invoke  cloture.  It  Is  whether 
we  are  willing  in  this  body  to  exercise  pur 
will  individually  and  collectively  to  m^kc 
this  body  f  imction. 


REVISION   OF   RULE   XXH   OF    TJHE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  some  of  us,  as  sooti  as 
the  next  Congress  convenes,  to  propose 
a  cliange  in  rule  XXII,  which  now  pro- 
tects the  filibuster  and  which  in  so  dicing 
also  protects  violations  of  civil  and  Oon- 
stituti(mal  rights. 

Such  proposals  have  been  advanca^  in 
the  Senate  for  many  years.  The  %n- 
ator  from  Illinois  has  proposed  for  ytars 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senators  clotted 
and  sworn  shall  have  the  power  to  Umit 
debate  after  15  days  of  debate,  and  that 
thereafter  each  Senator  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  1  hour,  and  that  this  15-»day 
limitation  plus  1  hour  for  each  Senator 
may  apply  both  on  the  motion  to  take 
up  a  measure  and  on  actual  action  oq  the 
bill  itself. 

The  proposal  which  many  of  us  have 
made,  therefore,  provides  that  at  least  4 
weeks  of  debate — in  all  probability  6 
weeks  or  more — will  be  available. 

SEW.ITE   SHOTLD  HAVK  TTI.TIM.*TT   EIGHT  TO  'VOTE 

Our  group  has  always  believed  in  ex- 
tended discussion,  but  it  has  also  be- 
lieved in  the  right  of  the  majority  ulti- 
mately to  work  its  will.  That  is  What 
we  believe  in. 

While  I  have  not  taken  much  pa£t  in 
the  discussion  on  the  satellite  bill  duf  ing 
the  last  few  days,  I  believe  a  great  deal 
of  the  discussion  was  very  helpfuil  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  country  to  some  of  the  technical 
issues  involved  and  some  of  the  probjem^s 
with  respect  to  financial  control.  {The 
questions,  which  I  have  evolved.  ]iave 
been  designed  to  throw  light  upon  these 
issues. 

DOVBLX    BTAin>AXO    APPLIZD    TO    T.IHn«<il 

I  believe  it  ill-behooves  those  who  bave 
alwasfs  in  the  past  refused  to  chttnge 
rule  XXn,  and  who  have  always  Voted 
agsdnst  clotiue  in  civil  rights  matjters. 
even  when  cloture  was  sought  to  bt  in- 
voked only  after  weeks  of  debat».  to 
denounce  other  Senators  for  procef)dii;g 
to  discuss  a  matter  for  approximately 
a  week. 

I  believe  in  majority  rule.  I  btilieve 
that  an  overwhelming  majority — if|  not 
all — of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
extended  discussion  during  the  past  days 
also  believe  in  majority  rule. 

I  well  remember  how  highly  pflaced 
Senators  in  past  sessions  have  compiared 
majority  rule  with  Hltlerism,  and  have 
openly  stated  their  belief  in  minority!  rule 
and  in  the  power  of  the  minority  to  pre- 
vent action.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
doctrine  and  I  hope  that  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  country  will  subscribe 
to  it. 

We  who  believe  in  the  ultimate  pbwer 
of  the  majtnlty  to  act  also  believe  it)  full 
and  free  dlscuesion.  We  have  noticed 
that  when  any  measures  which  would  af- 


fect the  interests  of  the  people  are  being 
discussed,  these  same  defenders  of  the 
present  provision  in  the  rule  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  will  attack  those  who  at 
least  are  trying  to  defend  the  interests 
of  the  great  mass  of  American  people, 
and  accuse  them  of  filibustering,  because 
extended  discussion  is  being  engaged  in. 

DrSCTTSSION    HAS    SrtVTD    Pl'BLIC    TlfTDtBST 

Let  me  say  that  such  extended  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has  fre- 
quently served  to  protect  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  well  remember  in 
1950  when  the  present  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr]  was  trying 
to  jam  through  the  Senate  the  gas  bill, 
which  would  have  taken  from  the  Am(  r- 
ican  people  the  right  to  regulate  the 
price  of  gas  as  it  entered  interstate  pipe- 
lines. The  Senator  from  Illinois,  alter 
studying  the  issue,  felt  it  was  his  duty 
to  discuss  this  issue  thoroughly. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  said  Umt  there 
would  not  be  more  than  18  votes  on  our 
side.  As  the  discussion  progressed,  and 
as  it  became  apparent  Uiat  the  passai^e 
of  the  bill  would  involve  an  added  toll  of 
nearly  $600  million  a  year  from  the 
American  consumers,  we  began  to  get 
more  votes.  When  the  final  rollcall 
came,  instead  of  18,  wc  had  38  votes. 

UEBATE  BROnCHT    PWCSIDEMTIAI.   VXTOK3 

Popular  agitation  on  the  issue  con- 
tinued, so  that  President  Truman  vetoed 
that  bill. 

Then  there  were  subsequent  efforts  to 
get  the  same  bill  through  Congress,  and 
a  good  deal  of  pressure  was  applied,  a 
part  of  which  was  exposed  by  our  late 
colleague.  Senator  Case,  of  South  Da- 
kota, when  he  pointed  out  that  he  had 
been  offered  what  he  considered  to  be 
aJ)ribe  of  $2,500  to  vote  for  the  bill  in 
the  Senate. 

As  a  result  of  that  disciission.  the  bill 
was  vetoed  again. 

Although  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  been  inadequate, 
those  fights  have  saved  the  American 
people  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  ix)ssibly  billions  of  dollars. 

DEBATE  SAVKD  BILLIONS  VoH  THF  PUBII.1C 

I  well  remember  another  measiure,  and 
the  attempt  by  much  the  same  group 
to  transfer  Federal  ownership  of  off- 
shore oil  to  a  handful  of  big  oil  com- 
panies. I  remember  how  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hiii.]  stood  on  the 
floor  for  about  a  month  arguing  that  bill 
on  its  merits.  I  spoke  for  3  days  on  the 
bill.  While  I  did  so.  I  was  being  con- 
stantly Interrupted  and  was  charged 
with  filibustering  by  some  of  those  who 
would  maintain  the  filibuster  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  rights  to  defeat  amy  meas- 
ure to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
Ncsro  and  Mcxican-Amcncan  citizen  of 
this  country. 

We  lost  that  battle  apparently;  but  we 
did  not  really  lose  It,  because  although 
we  were  defeated  on  the  final  vote, 
during  the  process  of  discussion  those 
who  were  trying  to  take  all  the  offshore 
oil  for  the  big  companies  had  to  back  up. 
We  drove  them  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  they  proposed  not  merely  to  take 
ttie  oil  up  to  3  miles — in  the  case  of  Texas 
3  leagues — offshore  but  when  they  pro- 
posed   to    take    the    oil    of    the   entire 
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Continental  Shelf.  I  well  remember 
when  the  ostensible  sponsor  of  the  bill 
fled  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  rather 
than  to  face  the  charges  which  we  were 
making.  He  came  back  In  the  afternoon 
and  withdrew  the  claim  to  the  oil  of  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

Now,  by  a  strange  turn  of  events,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  oil  and  gas  lies  outside  the  3-mile 
limit  and  indeed  lies  outside  the  3- 
league  limit,  and  instead  lies  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf;  and  royalty  are  being 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
tune  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year. 

Here  was  a  fight  by  a  few  Members  of 
the  S«»nate,  who  were  denounced  \3j  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  denounced  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  and  de- 
nounced by  the  leadership  of  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  by  insisting  that  the  issue 
be  brought  before  the  country,  that  small 
group  of  Senators  saved  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

TEST  Of  EINCET.ITY  IS  WHO  .ST-r;TilJT3  CHANCE  IN 

BT71.E   rxn 

We  who  believe  in  ultimate  majority 
rule  give  evidence  of  our  faith  and  belief 
in  it  by  seeking  a  modification  of  nile 
XXII.  We  shall  be  back  next  January, 
and  then  we  hope  to  get  a  yea-and-nay 
vote;  and  when  the  roll  is  called,  we  will 
find  who  are  the  real  friends  of  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate  and  who  are  its 
opponents. 

Many  of  the  irate  cries  which  have 
been  uttered  during  the  past  days  will 
perhaps  be  shown  up  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Perhaps  this  experience  may 
have  taught  some  of  the  people  who  are 
not  emotionally  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  rights  that  the  present  rtiles 
of  the  Senate  permit  legislation  on  other 
matters  than  civU  rights  to  be  tied  up 
also. 

QUKSTIOKS     kmoxrt    BATKLUTE     BIU.     BHOin.D    Bl 
ANSWXBJCB 

I  think  the  Rscoao  will  bear  out  my 
statement  that  I  have  taken  a  very  minor 
part  in  the  discussion  on  the  sateUlte 
bill.  It  certainly  canix>t  be  said  that  I 
have  filibustered  this  bill.  I  asked  some 
technical  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Goaxl.  who  answered 
them  in  a  very  aUe  fashion.  t>ecause  I 
thought  those  facts  needed  to  be  stated 
and  made  a  matter  of  pubhc  record.  We 
may  get  more  definitive  answers  when 
the  discussion  resumes.  I  had  Intended 
today  to  ask  questions  concerning  the 
control  of  the  conwration  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  set  up:  Whether  it  is  to  be  a 
public-private  corporation,  as  has  been 
asserted,  or  in  fact  a  private  corporation. 
Who  will  control  it?  Who  will  elect  12 
of  the  15  directors?  These  are  vital  is- 
sues.   I  think  they  should  be  discussed. 

I  think  that  when  the  Senate  resumes 
its  discussion  of  the  bill — and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  discussion  of  it  resiuned — 
not  only  should  we  deal  with  the  techni- 
cal problems  Involved  in  both  a  high  orbit 
system  and  a  low  orbit  system  and  with 
any  international  aspects,  but  also  we 
shotild  consider  the  nature  of  the  cor- 
poration which  Is  proposed  to  be  set  up. 
Then  constructive  suggestions  may  be 
made  and  the  discussion  may  proceed. 


KUUS    ABS    FOS    AU.    BEMATOaa,    HOT   VOS    JITST 
A    FEW 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasise 
this  point.  Some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate think  that  the  right  to  filibuster  is 
exclusively  the  property  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  civil  rights,  and  that  when 
others  engage  in  extended  discussicm, 
they  should  be  Immediately  shut  off.  I 
believe  the  rules  of  the  Senate  should  be 
changed.  I  did  not  take  part  in  any  ex- 
tended fashion  in  the  discussion  of  the 
satellite  bill,  but  I  cannot  blame  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  see  the  present 
rules  twisted  and  turned  and  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  a  minority  of  Senators,  and 
they  decide  to  xxae  some  of  the  same  tac- 
tics. I  cannot  blame  them,  and  I  do  not 
believe  public  opinion  can  blame  them. 

We  live  in  a  real  world,  and  we  operate 
in  a  tough  legislative  body.  I  think  it 
was  Machiavelli  who  said  that  the  un- 
armed prophets  have  always  perished, 
and  only  the  armed  prophets  survive.  I 
have  been  reluctantly  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  those  who  are  tough  on 
and  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate  survive  in 
the  Senate.  It  has  taken  me  a  long  time 
to  come  to  that  conclusion.  It  goes  con- 
trary to  every  religious  belief  which  I 
should  like  to  hold.  But  I  have  c<m- 
cluded  that  the  rulers  of  the  Senate  do 
not  respect  one  who  turns  the  other 
cheek  and  who  yields  constantly.  Those 
who  timi  the  other  cheek  get  it  slapped 
again  and  again  and  again.  I  mtend 
to  keep  on  turning  the  other  cheek  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  I  am  not 
saying  that  I  will  cease  to  turn  the  other 
cheek.  But  I  cannot  blame  Senators 
who,  after  15  or  20  years  of  experience, 
decide  that  they  are  not  going  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  again.  I  cannot  blame 
them  if.  swayed  by  strong  convictions, 
they  believe  that  they  should  use  every 
advantage  afforded  by  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  in  behalf  of  the  public  interest 
that  others  use  in  opposition  to  civil 
rights  and  the  public  interest. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  may  Im- 
press certain  doubting  Thomases  who 
never  care  about  civil  rights,  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  oppression  which  is 
heaped  \xpan  20  milUon  of  our  citizens, 
and  who  sit  by  pharisaically,  and  allow 
it  to  continue.  I  hope  they  may  see  that 
in  the  interest  of  prudence  it  would  be 
desirable  to  modify  rule  XXII  and  to 
permit  a  vote  after  4  to  6  weeks  of  de- 
bate. 

SKKATX  SRO«rLO  CHAJRXZ  TTS  BTTUB 

I  think  we  must  change  rule  XXn.  I 
think  we  must  change  the  rule  concern- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Journal.  I 
remember  that  when  I  was  In  the  hospi- 
tal at  Bethesda  m  1946  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez  1  brought  up  a  civil  rights  blD. 
and  the  device  that  was  used  to  defeat 
that  bill  by  our  southern  friends  was  to 
demand  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and 
then  to  insist  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Chaplain  be  Included.  The  debate  on 
that  question  went  on  for  10  days.  To 
me,  it  seemed  sacrilegious. 

One  can  hardly  blame  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse],  who  was  then 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  who  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  what  happened.  If,  for 
a  day,  he  used  the  same  measure.    The 


Senator  from  Florida  said  we  had  out- 
grown the  device  of  amending  the  Jour- 
nal. There  is  no  surety  that  we  have 
outgrown  it.  The  nile  permitting  the 
amendment  of  the  Journal  still  exists. 
Not  until  we  have  modified  that  rule  can 
we  be  certain  that  such  a  practice  will 
not  be  followed  again.  We  know  that 
in  the  past  every  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  rules.  We  know  that  Sena- 
tors who  are  opposed  to  civil  rights  are 
skilled  parliamentarians.  They  are  de- 
lightful colleagues,  but  when  it  comes  to 
this  point,  they  are  ready  to  use  every 
device.  I  hope  we  can  change  rule 
XXn  and  also  the  rule  governing  the 
reading  of  the  Journal. 

There  are  many  other  rules  of  the 
Senate  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania TMr.  Clark  1,  for  example,  is  seek- 
ing to  have  modified.  One  of  them  i% 
the  rule  of  relevancy.  A  number  of 
other  modifications  or  changes  would  en- 
able the  Senate  to  be  a  more  effective 
legislative  body. 

bhwc  roBWAKD  clabk  PKorosALa 

The  proposals  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  there  they  have  been  buried. 
If  Senators  desire  to  have  the  Senate 
adopt  a  more  businesslike  procedure,  let 
them  bring  the  Clark  amendments  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. If  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  wants  to  improve  the  procedure 
of  the  Senate,  let  it  bring  out  those  pro- 
posals to  change  the  rules.  I  wiH  stay 
here  until  Christmas — I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  stay  here  until  Christmas — to 
deal  with  this  issue  and  to  improve  oiur 
procedures. 

So  I  suggest  that  these  problems  be 
considered  before  we  wcu-k  ourselves  up 
into  a  lather  of  fictitious,  hypocritical 
indignation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BmtDicK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  lUinois  yield;  and  if  so.  to 
whom? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  From  the  remarks  at  ttie 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, can  we  correctly  conclude  that  he 
thinks  there  might  be  some  Member 
who  could  hardly  wait  to  use  cloture  in 
behalf  of  a  special  vested  interest,  al- 
th<9)gjtl  he  would  never  think  of  using  it 
in  th4  protection  of  a  civil  right? 

Mr.  IX>UaLAS.  Yes,  I  think  we  are 
operating  under  a  dual  standard  of 
eUiIcs  and  procedures,  under  which  the 
opponents  of  civil  rights  nse  every  de- 
vice in  the  rules  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  action  on  the  civil  rights  measures, 
and  are  then  applauded  by  Senators  in 
high  position  for  using  them,  a^iereas 
those  who  try  to  protect  the  general  In- 
terest have  every  obstacle  thro»wn  in 
their   way   and   expose   themselves  to 
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denunciation    by    the    leadership,    the 
press,  and  all  the  rest 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  SenatcN:  from  Illinois  s^eld? 

Mr.  DOUQLAa  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  with  whom 
I  differ  In  regard  to  civil  rights  ques- 
tions; but  who  I  believe  is  a  very  fine 
public  servant,  with  whom  I  have  had 
very  fine  associations  during  my  14  years 
here. 

Mr.  SPARB3MIAN.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  this  par- 
ticular discussion,  but  I  thought  the 
S^iator  from  Illinois,  as  well  as  other 
SenatCMTS,  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  we  plan  to  begin  work  on  the  satel- 
lite communications  ssrstem  bill  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  C(»nmittee  tomorrow 
afternoon,  at  2:30. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Good. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  majori^  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Manstiklo],  Uie 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorkI  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk], 
and  we  have  decided  that  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  2:30  the  Foreign  Pelations 
C<xnmittee  will  meet  in  executive  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  lay  out  the  plans.  In 
the  meantime  we  are  alerting  the  various 
agencies  which  are  interested  in  this  pro- 
posal, and  are  notifying  them  to  be  ready 
to  begin  with  the  hearings  on  Friday 
morning;  and  we  intend  to  proceed  ex- 
peditiously. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  be  back  in  Washington 
the  first  of  next  week,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  of  the  same  mind;  namely,  that 
we  shall  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  Just 
as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  say  that. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  s^eld? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.'  First,  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  f  rmn  Illinois  that  he 
knows  my  very  great  respect  for  him  and 
for  his  activities  in  the  civil  rights  field 
and  in  connection  with  changing  rule 
XXn — ^with  all  of  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  him 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes — and  very  effec- 
tively, too. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  And  if  the  people  return 
me  to  the  Senate,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  continue  to  Join 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  these  en- 
deavors in  1963. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  serious  mis- 
conception which  has  had  an  ^ect  on 
our  procedures;  namely,  that  civil  rights 
measures  are  of  a  different  kind,  and 
that  different  rules  and  standards  should 
apply  in  connection  with  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  precisely  against 
that  idea  that  I  have  been  speaking.  I 
have  been  appealing  for  a  change. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Exactly  so.  and  I  should 
like  to  identify  myself  with  that  part  of 
the  argiunent  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  if  the  Senate 
once  gets  into  the  habit  of  avoiding  a 


particular  issue  as  one  with  which  it  date 
not  wish  to  come  to  grips  when  there  is 
extended  debate,  then  that  procedure 
will  extend  into  every  other  field. 

As  was  complained  earlier  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senali^r 
from  Rhode  Island,  once  we  do  not  u$e 
the  tools  we  have  to  close  debate  aQd 
bring  a  matter  to  a  vote — regardlesf  i>t 
what  may  be  the  reason  for  refusing  io 
iise  the  tools  available  to  us — in  this  caSle, 
of  course,  the  civil  rights  reason — thfty 
die  and  fail  because  of  disiise;  and,  as  tills 
been  demonstrated,  then  they  are  fto 
longer  available,  even  when  there  is  iqi 
overwhelming  desire  among  the  gra^t 
majority  to  use  them  and  when  tl^e 
national  interest  indicates  that  tii^y 
should  be  used. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
making  the  point  that,  somehow  0r 
other,  many  Members  take  a  differei^t 
attitude  toward  civil  rights  measures,  |is 
compared  with  others — perhaps  because 
of  the  position  taken  by  powerful  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  Members  of  tli|is 
body  for  a  long  time,  or  perhaps  because 
of  their  deep  views  on  the  social  ques- 
tions involved. 

I  wish  to  say — and  I  know  the  SenaK>r 
from  Illinois  feels  exactly  as  I  do — th^t 
we  will  use  every  precedent  which  w|is 
established  here  in  connection  with  tSbe 
debate  on  taking  up  the  satellite  com- 
mimications  system  bill  to  buttress  our 
argximents  either  in  favor  of  changii^g 
the  rules  or  in  favor  of  invoking  cloture 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
civil  rights  measures.  , 

I  repeat  that  the  day  when  the  Senajte 
invc^es  cloture  on  a  civil  rights  meas- 
ure will  be  the  day  when  the  Senate  will 
strike  from  itself  the  shackles  which  nqw 
enable  a  minority  to  run  the  business  bf 
the  Senate,  and  therefore  to  run  we 
business  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  with  whom  I  am  In 
general  agreement. 

LIBERALS    SHOtTLD    DISAKM    UNrLATE&ALLT 

There  Is,  however,  one  possible  impli- 
cation which  I  believe  needs  to  be  dealt 
with:  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  not  advocating  unilateral  dis- 
armament in  the  Senate.  I  think  I  am  a 
peace-loving  man,  but  I  do  not  believe  In 
unilateral  military  disarmament;  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  United  States  shoigfld 
be  disarmed,  but  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  armed.  If  we  disarm,  disarma- 
ment should  be  mutual  and  multilateral. 
But  I  think  a  great  many  persons  sA-e 
advocating  that  they  should  be  armedf 
I  refer  to  the  opponents  of  civil  rigl 
measures  who  are  arguing  that  th^y 
should  be  armed  with  every  weapon  in 
the  rule  book — ^but  that  if  anyone  dee 
uses  the  same  Senate  rules,  he  should 
be  reproved  and  disarmed. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  I  oan 
be  accused  of  having  engaged  in  esc- 
tended  debate,  but  references  have  been 
made  to  some  Senators  who  have  eh- 
gaged  in  extended  debate.  I  wish  to  s&y 
that  the  coixntry  can  well  understand 
that  these  Members,  whose  enduranice 
has  been  tried  beyond  all  reason,  should 
wish  to  use  these  weapons  for  th^- 
selves.  When  Peter  took  up  the  swoitd, 
Jesus  said  that  those  who  live  by  tiie 
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sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword;  and 
that  is  true. 

So  it  is  that  Senators  who  use  tactics 
on  the  floor  of  the  Soiate  which  they 
tliink  to  their  advantage — interminable 
debate,  not  in  order  to  elucidate  tlie  is- 
sues but  in  order  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  a  vote — cannot  complain  if  they  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  protection  which 
has  been  accorded  to  fiUbusters  and 
those  who  practice  it  against  civil  rights 
measures  during  the  last  few  years  is 
beginning  to  breed  a  feeling  of  Indigna- 
tion. I  think  it  ill  becomes  labeling 
Senators  to  denounce  those  who  practice 
extended  debate  in  defense  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  rights  of  the  American 
people,  but  to  heap  with  compliments 
and  rewards  those  who  use  worse  tactics 
in  an  attempt  to  defeat  civil  rights 
measures. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  very  briefliy 
again? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  Certainly  there  must 
be  mutuality.  If  the  rules  are  in  effect, 
we  shall  use  them  as  well  as  anyone  else 
will.  That  is  why  the  key  flght  in  con- 
nection with  the  entire  civil  rights  issue 
relates  to  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct.   ~ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  never  recommended,  and  I  have 
never  joined  in  recommending,  other 
than  a  rule  which  will  permit  very  ex- 
tended debate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  we  favor  per- 
mitting at  least  3  to  5  weeks  of  debate. 
and  possibly  6  to  7  weeks  of  debate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Therefore,  all  Senators, 
whatever  may  be  the  side  they  take  on 
a  given  issue,  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  the  rules. 

Hence,  the  Senator's  point,  in  which  I 
completely  join,  that  the  key  to  the 
civil  rights  struggle — so  clearly  evi- 
denced by  the  developments  during  the 
last  few  days — is  a  change  in  the  rules; 
and  I  believe  we  shall  proceed  to  that 
struggle  in  January  much  better  armed 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoREl.  and  their  associates  carried 
on  the  discussion  for  only  4  days  before 
they  were  bitterly  denounced.  The 
health-care  bill  was  up  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  but  there  was  no  denunciation 
of  those  who  were  opposing  that  bill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  the  sup- 
port of  a  bare  majority. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows,  he  and  I  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  effort  to 
Change  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  Is  correct." 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  feel,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  also  feel. 
that  there  should  come  a  time  when 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  can  work  its 
will. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  The  American  peo- 
ple cannot  understand  why  such  ex- 
hibitions go  on  here — exhibitions  of  the 
sort  we  have  witnessed  during  the  last  2 
days,  or  exhibitions  of  the  sort  that  have 
occurred  over  and  over  again  during 
the  debates  on  civil  rights  measures. 

I  also  £gree  completely  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illiiiois  that  no  criticism  should 
be  voiced  against  those  who  use  the  ex- 
isting rules  of  the  Senate  as  they  have 
done.  CertJiinly  such  criticism  should 
not  come  from  those  who  always  have 
been  unwilli:ig  to  vote  to  close  debate  on 
civil  rights  measures;  those  Senators 
cannot  very  well  say  with  any  degree  of 
forcefulness  that  debate  on  this  measure 
should  be  stc>pped. 

Here  is  perhaps  where  I  part  company 
with  my  dist  inpuished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  lessons  to  have  been  gained 
in  the  last  2  weeks  or  so  of  debate  is 
that  there  iy  a  crying  need  for  a  change 
in  rule  XXn.  We  have  constantly  said 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  fili- 
buster rule  would  work  to  operate 
against  our  national  security  and  our 
national  interests.  In  my  Judgment, 
that  is  exactly  what  has  happened  here. 
The  sateUite  bill  is  an  important  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  prestige 
and  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  Important  to  get  on  with  it. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wa  t.  We  must 
enact  the  bill  before  next  year,  when 
the  Inteme.tional  Telecommunications 
Conference  will  take  place,  in  order  to 
give  our  country  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  fact  is — and  I  think  this  is  not  a 
closed  secret;  it  is  an  open  secret — that 
we  shall  be  faced  with  another  fihbuster 
come  a  week  from  Friday.  We  shall  be 
back  where  we  started,  except  the  bill 
will  be  the  pending  business.  We  are 
going  to  be  confronted  with  exactly  the 
same  situatujn  that  we  had  last  week. 

I  surmise  that  the  reason  that  the 
tactics  changed  and  the  move  was  made 
by  way  of  unanimous  consent  rather 
than  a  petition  for  cloture  was  that  the 
votes  for  clDture  were  not  present.  It 
must  have  been  pretty  clear  to  the  lead- 
ership that  It  could  not  Invoke  cloture. 
If  the  same  thing  develops  a  week  from 
Friday,  and  if  there  are  not  enough  votes 
for  cloture  to  be  invoked  after  reasonable 
debate — and  none  of  us  who  favor  chang- 
ing the  rule  would  want  to  stop  reason- 
able debate  we  shall  be  faced  with  a 
serious  sltur.tlon. 

I  express  the  hope  that,  if  we  cannot 
invoke  it  on  the  first  vote,  we  will  stick 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  and  try 
again,  and.  if  necessary,  again,  to  invoke 
cloture.  I  have  not  spoken  on  the  bill, 
although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  I  know  many  for- 
eign policy  questions  were  discussed 
fully  in  that  committee.  I  would  like  to 
sec  the  Senate  move  directly  to  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
extend  the  debate  at  this  point.  How- 
ever,  I  am  not  worried  about  amend- 
ments; perhaps  some  amendments  might 
be  good.  I  am  prepared  to  trust  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
on  these  points.    But  I  am  afraid  that  if 


we  do  not  enact  some  similar  type  of  leg- 
islation, we  will  perpetuate  a  monopoly. 
A.T.  Ii  T.  has  put  Telstar  into  orbit,  and 
nothing  will  stop  A.T.  &  T.  from  going 
ah?ad.  This  bill  provides  that  other  car- 
riers could  participate.  This  bill  is  to 
prevent  a  monopoly.  Unless  we  act  on 
the  bill,  we  shall  indeed  have  demon- 
strated— and  now  I  am  going  back  to  the 
side  of  my  friend  from  Illinois — to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  that  we  must 
change  these  niles  in  order  to  get  on 
wi*h  the  Nation's  business. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  hope  the  country  and  the  Senate  will 
give  us  support  next  January.  But  I  am 
afraid  we  will  run  up  against  the  sam3 
obstacles  and  objections.  While  I  am 
ready  to  go  very  far,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body in  the  Senate  can  be  expected  to 
engage  in  unilateral  disarmament;  to 
have  some  Senators  disarm  themselves, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  op- 
ponents of  civil  rights  measures  every 
right  under  the  sim. 


NEED  FOR  ACTION  ON  NOMINATION 
OF  THURGOOD  MARSHALL  TO  BE 
A  U.S.  JUDGE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  One  of  the  regret- 
table results  of  this  filibuster  was  the 
cancellation  of  a  scheduled  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Thurgood 
Marshall  due  to  objections  to  the 
subcommittee's  meeting.  I  had  indi- 
cated that,  unless  the  subcommittee  pro- 
ceeded by  the  first  of  August,  which  is 
today.  I  would  feel  it  necessary  In  the 
full  committee  to  move  to  discharge  the 
subcommittee  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

In  all  fairness,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  subcommittee  was  at  fault  in  can- 
celing this  particular  hearing  In  view  of 
the  floor  situation.  However,  this  situa- 
tion demonstrates  the  hazards  to  con- 
firmation posed  by  the  unreasonable 
delay  to  date  in  completing  this  sub- 
committee's work. 

This  morning  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  have 
be?n  as.';ured  that  an  early  date  will  be 
set  for  further  hearings  on  this  nomina- 
tion, but  as  of  this  moment  no  new  date 
has  been  announced. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  between 
now  and  a  week  from  Friday,  when  we 
may  get  into  another  interminable  floor 
debate  and  instances  where  committees 
cannot  meet,  we  shall  be  sible  to  act  on 
the  nomination  of  this  distinguished 
lawyer  and  Jurist.  As  much  as  lies 
within  my  power  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  shall  insist  that  this  be 
done. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  on  the  same 
matter? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  First.  I  wish  to  say  I 
am  deeply  gratified  by  my  colleague's 
diligence.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  augury 
that  he  is  on  the  committee  looking  after 


the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Mar«h^p, 
directly  and  personally. 

To  complete  the  picture.  I  should  like 
to  state  my  pledge  that,  somehow  or 
other,  tiie  Senate  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  this  nomination  liefore 
we  go  home.  I  know  my  colleague  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  in  the  commit- 
tee, but,  beyond  that,  it  will  also  be  V 
pursued.  I  do  not  say  that  necessarily 
I  will  do  it.  Perhaps  my  colleague  may. 
Perhaps  others  will.  Nevertheless.  I 
think  the  record  should  be  complete 
that  those  of  us  who  are  for  the  nomi- 
nation Avill  not  stand  by  and  see  Thur-  • 
good  Marshall  relieved  of  his  duties  on 
the  bench  because  the  Senate  has  not 
acted  before  it  adjourns. 

I  express  what  I  know  is  the  feeling  of 
the  whole  State  toward  my  colleague  for 
the  fine  and  diligent  work  he  has  been 
doing  on  the  committee  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  proper  conclusion  to  this  very 
vexing  problem. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  my  colleague. 


THE   SITUATION  IN  ALBANY.   OA. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights,  may 
I  say  a  group  of  10  Senators  have  been 
meeting,  both  yesterday  and  today,  con- 
cerning the  situation  In  Albany,  Oa.,  5 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  5  from  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle.  They  have  authorized  me  to 
make  ttiis  public  statement,  and  the  body 
of  this  statement  is  l>eing  wired  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Albany,  Ga..  movement. 
I  would  like  to  make  it  a  part  Ol  the 
Record.  The  text  of  the  statement  is  as 
follows: 

We.  like  miUlonc  of  ottier  Amerleanc.  are 
deeply  concerned  mbout  tbe  acrlDtM  BltuaUon 
at  Albany,  Oa.,  w-here  many  hundreds  of 
arrests  of  Negroes  have  been  made  for  peace- 
ful protests  to  secure  basic  constitutional 
rights.  Accordingly,  we  have  oonferred  with 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Burke  Martiiall 
to  \u-ge  that  aU  possible  steps  be  taken  on 
behalf  of  those  arrectcd.  We  have  asked 
that  Investigation  be  conducted  Into  any 
offenses  against  the  persons  of  those  In- 
volved. We  shall  continue  to  cooperate  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  In  order  to  Insure  that 
every  effort  Is  made  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  secure  the  rights  of 
Negroes  in  Albany.  Oa..  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  is  signed  by  five  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side:  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  of  New 
York;  Clifford  P.  C.».se.  of  New  Jersey; 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York; 
Thohas  H.  Kuchel.  of  California;  Hugh 
Scott,  of  Penn'T^lvania. 

On  the  Democratic  side:  Paul  H. 
DoiTGLAS.  of  Illinois;  Joseph  S.  Clakk.  of 
Pennsylvania;  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan; HiTBERT  H.  HtncpHREY,  of  Minne- 
sota;  Pat  McNamara,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
situation,  to  which  we  have  addressed 
ourselves,  is  very  serious.  It  bears  out 
the  tradition  of  bipartisanstiip  which 
has  always  obtained  in  this  field.  I  have 
the  very  distinct  feeling  that  all  of  us 
feel  the  Federal  Government  has  a  place 
in  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  and 
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wlileh  could  get  reiy  much  worse.  It 
should  be  our  common  purpose,  in  this 
▼ery  wonderful  way  in  which  we  have  al- 
ways proceeded  in  the  cirll  rights  field, 
to  see  that  the  majesty  and  dignity  of 
the  Federal  Govemment  is  interposed 
so  that  people  may  exercise  their  ccuisti- 
tutional  rights  free  of  vexations  and  in- 
terference. 

This  is  no  disrespect  to  any  commu- 
nity or  to  any  State,  but  merely  asserts 
the  fundamental,  basic  rights  of  UJS. 
citiaens. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOUGOiAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 
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CORRECTION  OP  ERR6R  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  THE  WORK-HOURS 
ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 506.  to  correct  an  error  in  the  en- 
rollment of  'RJL  10786,  the  so-called 
Work-Hours  Act  of  1062. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
conciirrent  resolution  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Jlesolvect  l)^  the  Hou»e  of  Repretentativet 
(the  Senate  eoncurring) .  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatives,  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  (HH.  10786)  to  establish 
■twodarda  for  hours  of  work  and  overtime 
pay  of  latx>rers  and  mechanics  employed  on 
work  done  tinder  contract  for,  or  with  the 
flnanclal  aid  of,  the  United  States,  for  any 
territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Ckdumbla, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  make  the  following  change,  viz: 
On  page  11,  line  3,  of  the  Hotise  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  "June  18,  1912"  and  Insert 
"June  19.  1912-. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
concurrent  resolution  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  506)  was 
agreed  to. 

ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR  HARRISON 
A.  WILLIAMS,  JR..  ON  THE  BITTER 
HARVE?3T  OF  POVERTY  AND  NEG- 
LECT OF  MIGRATORY  WORKERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WzLUAMs]  has  written  an  article 
entitled  "Migratory  Workers  Must  Not 
Continue  To  Reap  Their  Harvest  of 
Poverty  and  Neglect."  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Augiist  1062  edition  of 
the  Retail  Clerics  Advocate.  I  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
generally  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  a  most  complete,  a  most 
reasonable,  and  a  most  concise  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  we  must  enact 


laws  to  protect  these  deprived  Amerkan 
citizens.  The  article  is  a  tribute  to  its 
author  as  well  as  an  eloquent  plea  on 
behalf  of  our  impoverished  mlgratbry 
farmworkers.  ^ 

Second,  I  think  it  Is  particularly  ncite- 
worthy  because  of  the  magazine  in  wMch 
it  appeared,  the  magazine  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  International  Association.  AFL- 
CIO.  a  union  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  retail  store  employees.  It  Is 
a  wonderful  demonstration  of  humanity 
that  those  who  sell  foodstuffs  and  fibers 
are  mindful  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
workers  who  pick  them  and  are  eagej  to 
see  such  misfortune  eliminated.  It  is 
gratifying  indeed  to  view  this  evid«hc» 
of  really  enlightened  union  leader^p. 
I  think  the  publication  of  this  article 
proves  that  our  unions  in  general  iare 
deeply  concerned  with  the  larger  prob- 
lems our  coimtry  faces;  certainly  it 
proves  that  they  are  sympathetic  to  and 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  migrattory 
farmworkers,  and  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  efforts  to  help  them. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Hew 
Jersey  [Mr.  Wn.LiAiis]  say — and  I  ffiUy 
share  his  opinion — that  migratory 
workers,  politically  powerless,  unorg^- 
ized,  depressed  economically  and  Iso- 
cially.  must  depend  upon  their  organlked 
brethren  to  win  for  them  the  rights  t|icy 
deserve.  Historically,  there  sdways  has 
been  the  closest  connection  and  gOod 
feeling  between  rural  and  urban  workprs. 
So,  as  a  tribute  to  its  author  and  a^  a 
tribute  to  the  enlightenment  of  our 
American  unions,  and  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  International  Association  in  |uir- 
ticular,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tpat 
this  excellent  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reo^rd, 
as  follows: 

BIicaATORT  VVToKKzas  Must  Not  CotrmrcH  To 
Rk.\f  THKm  Bitter  Harvest  or  PovKrtt 
AND  Negucct 

(By  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  U.S.  Sea|itor 
from  New  Jersey) 

Each  year,  beginning  in  the  early  sptjlng. 
the  mignXory  farmworker  and  his  family 
travel  northward  helping  to  plant,  cultitjate, 
and  harvest  our  crops.  Together  they  mi- 
grate from  Florida  to  New  York,  from  l^zas 
through  the  Midwest,  and  from  California 
to  Washington  performing  essential  ^eld 
tasks  for  which  no  complete  substitute  for 
the  human  hand  and  eye  has  yet  been  de- 
vised. When  they  end  their  migration  in 
the  fall,  the  migratory  farmworker  and  his 
family  have  reaped  a  harvest  which  has  Tlpng 
made  us  the  best  fed,  most  productive  na- 
tion In  the  world.  But  for  themselves,  %hej 
have  reaped  a  harvest  of  poverty,  illiteracy, 
and  disease. 

They  are  our  most  helpless  workers,  eom- 
pletely  outside  the  ring  of  protection  guar- 
anteed most  wage  earners  since  the  thirties. 
They  have  no  giiaranteed  minimum  w&ge. 
no  protection  against  Inhiunan  hoursy  no 
guarantee  of  overtime  In  their  workweek, 
and  no  Federal  right  to  bargain  collectively. 
Their  children  are  not  adequately  protected 
by  child  labor  laws.  Farmworkers  do  jnot 
receive  unemployment  compensation;  too 
few  of  them  are  protected  by  workman's 
compensation  laws. 

In  the  United  States  today  approximately 
3  million  of  our  citizens  are  involved  la  the 
treadmill  of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  ttise- 
curity  which  dominate  the  life  of  the  do- 
mestic agricultural  migrant. 


The  migratory  farmworker's  Income  Is 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  In  1050,  his  aver- 
age income  for  both  farm  and  nonfarm 
work  was  a  mere  $911,  and  his  average  length 
of  employment  was  under   150  days. 

The  most  educationally  deprived  group  in 
the  Nation  today  are  the  migratory  farm- 
workers and  their  children. 

A  serious  problem  exists  also  In  regard 
to  the  migrant  worker's  housing,  which 
rarely  meets  minimal  standards  of  sanita- 
tion and  comfort.  Disease,  sometimes  reach- 
ing epidemic  proportions,  invades  the  mi- 
grants to  a  degree  almost  unknown  among 
the  general  population. 

The  very  nature  of  his  work  makes  It 
difficult  for  the  migratory  farmworker  to 
s.itlsfy  voting  requirements.  Moreover,  the 
voice  of  those  who  do  enjoy  voting  privileges 
has  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent 
their  Interests  from  being  slighted  In  law. 

The  current  effort  to  enact  remedial  mi- 
gratory labor  legislation  was  initiated  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  1a- 
bor.  established  in  August  of  1950  by  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  With  the  help  and  cooperation 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  the  sub- 
committee has  formulated  a  series  of  prac- 
tical legislative  proposals  to  lessen  the  most 
crucial  problems  of  migratory  farmworkers 
and  their  families. 

Among  these  proposals,  11  In  number,  are 
bills  providing  an  agricultural  minimum 
wage,  collective  bargaining  rights,  prohibi- 
tions against  child  labor  in  agricultiire  out- 
side school  hours,  and  a  more  etBclent  and 
stable  farm  labor  force.  Other  legislative 
subjects  are  better  housing  for  farmworkers. 
Federal  registration  of  the  crew  leader,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor. 

The  plight  of  the  migratory  farmworker 
is.  in  actual  fact,  the  product  of  an  indiffer- 
ent, complacent  society  whose  attitude,  un- 
like the  farmer's,  can  be  neither  condoned 
or  Justified.  To  many  Americans,  it  would 
seem,  the  migratory  farmworker  and  his 
family  represent  an  undesirable  element  of 
our  society  to  be  shunned  and  Ignored  as 
much  as  possible.  This  widespread  atti- 
tude, coupled  with  the  farm  employer's 
natural  tendency  to  obtain  his  labor  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  and  to  oppose  Oovem- 
ment  or  other  efforts  which  interfere  with 
this  objective,  have  worked  hand  fii  hand  to 
keep  our  migratory  workers  In  a  deplorable 
state  of  poverty. 

In  a  philosophical  sense,  there  has  been  a 
failure  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy — equality  of 
opjxjrtunity — which  has  never  really  been 
available  to  the  Nation's  migratory  farm- 
workers. Indeed,  the  denial  of  this  princi- 
ple to  these  citizens  might  be  regarded  as  an 
actual  repudiation  by  some  Americans  of 
the  idea  of  equal  opportunity.  Curative 
measures  should  have  as  their  guiding 
spirit  the  need  to  bring  democracy  to  this 
part  of  our  society.  The  positive  acts  to 
bring  the  needed  measures  into  effect  will 
depend  upon  each  of  us  as  individuals.  Only 
by  our  creation  of  positive  public  opinion 
can  we  influence  the  forces  opposing  reform. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  very  brief  comments  I  wish  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  handling  of  the 
satellite  communications  bill. 

First,  let  me  say  that  when  our  ma- 
jority leader  was  under  some  personal 
attack  there  were  scores  of  us  who  wished 
to  stand  up  right  at  that  moment  and 
tell  of  our  very  high  regard  for  him,  for 
his  integrity,  for  his  patience  and  for  his 
honorable  dealings  with  us.  We  felt  it 
undesirable  at  that  time  to  take  the  time 
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of  the  Senate  to  do  so.  But  I  can  as- 
sure the  S<;nator  from  Montana  that  he 
had  our  full  support  for  his  efforts  to 
bring  this  filibuster  to  an  end  and  our 
sincere  admiration  for  his  forbearance. 
I  did  not  wish  to  have  this  occasion  pass 
without  making  reference  to  the  high 
regard  in  which  we  hold  his  attitudes 
throughout  this  debate. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  President 
of  the  Unil^  States  will  have  a  fine  op- 
portunity this  afternoon  at  his  press 
conference— and  If  he  does  not  do  it 
then  he  shiould  do  it.  in  my  judgment, 
before  the  bill  returns  to  the  Senate — 
to  clear  up  the  point  which  has  been 
made  over  and  over  again,  that  the  bill  is 
not  the  President's  bill,  that  it  is  a  bill 
altered  in  substantial  respects  from  the 
one  which  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  and  that  there  is  opposition  to 
the  bill  within  the  administration.  The 
bill  has  tx^en  altered  somewhat,  but  I 
feel  confident  It  still  has  the  support  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  in  his  press  conference  today 
a  question  will  be  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  reiteratf  that  in  forceful  terms. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distingu'shed  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  in  respect  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  He  was  correct  in  saying 
that  many  of  us  would  have  hked  to 
make  statements  about  the  majority 
leader,  but  as  the  Senator  said,  we 
thought  perhaps  it  was  not  appropriate 
for  us  to  t-ake  part  in  the  controversy 
occurring  cm  the  majority  side. 

I  wish  to  say  also  I  think  all  of  us 
on  this  side  have  held  the  majority 
leader  in  the  highest  respect  and  we 
have  the  highest  regard  for  his  integrity, 
honesty,  and  fair  dealing. 


PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  RULE  XXII 
OP  THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  has  seen  fit 
to  leave  tlie  Chamber.  I  hope  that  he 
will  soon  return.  The  Senator  made  two 
references  to  me  during  the  course  of  his 
recent  remarks.  He  must  have  known 
that  I  intended  to  reply  thereto,  so  I 
hope  that  he  will  return  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  a 
modification  of  the  rules,  it  is  thor- 
oughly within  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  or  of  any  other  Senator 
to  seek  a  modification  of  rule  XXII.  I 
make  no  ci  iticism  or  even  comment  with 
reference  to  that  right  and  that  inten- 
tion as  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  completely 
unsuccessful  in  the  efforts  of  which  he 
has  given  notice,  which  he  says  will  take 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Con- 
gress. The  reason  why  I  hope  so  is  that 
I  think  rule  XXII  Is  a  necessary  part  of 
our  democratic  process.  When  there  is 
an  issue  of  sufficiently  vital  importance 
to  a  great  area  of  the  Nation  that  it  runs 
to  the  question  of  order  or  disorder 
among  our  people,  that  it  runs  to  the 


question  of  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
States,  that  it  runs  to  the  question  of 
recognition  of  traditions  as  old  as  the 
areas  which  are  affected,  that  it  nms  to 
matters  of  such  importance  that  Sen- 
ators representing  their  States  are  will- 
ing to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
literally  until  they  fall  rather  than  to 
see  those  things  done  which  they  know 
will  bring  on  disorder,  chaos,  and  all 
kinds  of  bitterness  and  conflict  among 
their  people.  I  want  Senators  to  con- 
tinue to  have  that  right. 

Without  seeking  to  quote  in  full.  I 
merely  remind  the  Senate  that  no  less  an 
expert  on  the  system  under  which  we  live 
than  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  said  that  he  thinks  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  remember  always 
that  on  matters  of  such  vital  importance 
to  great  areas  of  our  Nation  there  must 
be  a  system  which  prevents  coercive  rule 
by  bare  majority,  and  that  this  is  a  fixed 
part  of  our  American  system. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  matter  runs  to 
the  question  of  life  or  death;  and  that 
is  how  serious  it  is  in  a  part  of  our  Na- 
tion which  is  inhabited  by  50  million 
people  or  more — when  it  runs  to  the  mat- 
ter of  orderly,  friendly,  and  harmonious 
living  between  p>eoples  who  live  literally 
in  adjoining  lots,  many  of  them  on  the 
same  farms,  some  as  owners  and  some  as 
tenants;  when  it  runs  to  the  matter  of 
the  continuation  of  peaceful  relations  in 
a  vast  part  of  our  Nation;  it  is  impor- 
tant that  there  be  a  safeguard  against 
the  imposition  of  the  will  of  the  bare 
majority  over  the  will  of  the  people  of  a 
great  area  of  our  Nation,  larger  than 
most  other  nations  on  the  earth  and  with 
a  population  greater  than  the  population 
of  most  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  beside  the  point 
in  my  comments  at  this  time,  liecause  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  join  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  in  his 
feeling  that  cloture  should  have  been  in- 
voked in  the  instant  matter,  the  ques- 
tion of  proceeding  to  consider  the  satel- 
lite communications  bill.  I  believe  it 
could  have  been  invoked  in  the  instant 
matter.  I  know  of  many  Senators  who 
do  not  customarily  vote  for  cloture  who 
were  prepared  to  vote  for  cloture  in  this 
matter,  of  whom  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  happens  to  be  one. 

I  think  that,  rather  than  subject  our- 
selves to  the  recurring  threat  and  almost 
certain  event  of  another  filibuster  to 
come,  beginning  Friday  a  week,  we 
should  have  gone  ahead,  faced  up 
squarely  as  men  to  this  situation,  and 
invoked  the  cloture  rule,  as  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  order  of  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  question  of  considering  the  sat- 
ellite communications  bill.  There  have 
been  some  references  made — and  they 
are  not  true — to  the  effect  that  the  group 
that  has  opposed  some  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  actions  has  been  more  ten- 
derly treated  by  the  leadership  than  was 
the  group  of  Senators  who  oppose  the 
satellite  communications  bill.  Without 
laix)ring  that  point,  I  merely  wish  the 
Recorb  to  recite  again  what  is  true  in 
respect  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  liter- 
acy test  bill  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  That 
bill  was  brought  up  without  prior  no- 
tice, by  making  a  bill  of  negligible  im- 


portance the  order  of  business.  Hie  bill 
had  no  relation  to  civil  rights.  Then  the 
announcement  was  thereafter  made  that 
a  civil  rights  measure,  the  proposed 
Uteracy  bill,  which  had  not  cleared  a 
committee  or  even  a  subcommittee, 
would  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
that  particular  vehicle. 

That  procedure  contrasts  rather  viv- 
idly with  the  procedure  in  the  instant 
case.  The  debate  on  this  last  issue,  up 
to  now — and  I  believe  it  has  occupied 
either  9  or  10  days — ^has  had  to  do 
solely  with  the  question  of  whether  we 
will  atrree  to  a  motion  to  make  the  sat- 
ellite communications  bill  the  order  of 
business  in  the  Senate.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  which  the  leader- 
ship took,  without  notice,  in  making  an 
innocuous  bill  the  pending  business  as  a 
vehicle  for  a  civil  rights  amendment  in 
the  matter  of  the  literacy  test  debate. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  anyone 
in  connection  with  that  bill.  I  am 
merel}'  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
instead  of  being  more  tenderly  treated 
by  the  leadership,  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  defend  against  the  so-called 
civil  rights  measure  were  much  more 
drasti«ially  treated  than  the  objectors  in 
the  recent  matter.  There  is  no  truth 
whatever  to  any  implication  or  any 
charge'  that  the  group  of  Senators  who 
objected  to  that  so-called  civil  rights 
matter  were  given  some  special  consid- 
eration. That  does  not  happen  to  be 
true. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  criticized 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  for  hav- 
ing said,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  de- 
bate, that  he  regretted  that  for  the  first 
time  in  his  16  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate;  it  has  been  found  desirable  by 
Senators  to  debate  the  question  of  the 
approval  of  the  Journal,  and  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  Joiimal.  Tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  made  that  statement. 
The  statement  is  t'^ue.  That  device  had 
not  be-en  resorted  to  in  these  16  years. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  meant  what 
he  said  when  he  remarked  that  he  hoped 
the  S<?nate  had  outgrown  that  kind  of 
childish  handling  of  the  dilatory  pro- 
ceeding which  we  speak  of  as  the  fih- 
buster.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
participated  in  several  long  drawn  out 
debates,  and  he  has  always  imposed 
upon  himself  the  rule  of  germaneness. 
Anyone  who  wishes  with  any  degree  of 
fairne.ss  to  read  what  has  l)een  said,  not 
only  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  but 
by  his  associates  in  those  debates,  will 
find  tiiat  we  did  impose  uix)n  ourselves 
the  rule  of  germaneness,  and  did  not 
indulge  in  the  simple  time-wasting  pro- 
cedure which  is  indulged  in  when  Sena- 
tors proceed  to  object  to  the  approval  of 
the  Journal  and  then  through  long  hours, 
and  even  days,  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Journal. 

That  is  a  procedure  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  thinks  reflects  no  credit 
upon  either  the  Senate  or  upon  anyone 
concerned,  and  he  regrets  that  that 
course  was  followed  in  the  particular  de- 
bate we  have  just  had.  ^ 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  no  criti- 
cism at  all  of  those  who  debated  against 
the  satellite  communications  bill.  That 
was  tlieir  privilege.    The  Senator  from 
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nortda  wms  naudj  to  vote  to  close  off  th&t 
ddMite  azid  to  make  the  satellite  commu- 
nlcattona  bUl  the  pending  biisiness.  But 
he  certainly  has  no  criticism  whatever 
of  any  Senator  who  felt  seriously  enough 
about  the  question  that  he  debated 
against  the  taking  up  of  that  bill.  I  only 
regret  that  Senators  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  ttiat  bill  as  they  saw  it, 
rather  than  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
Senate  by  going  into  the  question  of  the 
approval  of  the  Journal  and  the  offering 
of  amoidments  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of  clo- 
ture. I  think  we  will  be  confronted  with 
that  question  again  when  the  bill  comes 
back  to  the  floor.  I  hope  that  ttie  lead- 
ership will  be  firmer  and  have  more  iron 
in  its  soul  when  we  reach  that  stage  in 
the  debate,  if  such  proves  to  be  the  case, 
because  these  are  difBcult  times.  The 
Senate  and  our  country  is  subjected  to 
very  real  criticism  from  our  own  people 
and  from  our  neighbors  and  friends  all 
around  the  earth  when,  with  the  tremen- 
dous success  that  the  Telstar  has 
IHTOved  to  be,  astonishing  many  of  our 
own  people  and  millions  of  our  friends, 
we  &dA  ourselves  tied  up  in  a  lengthy 
debate  as  to  whether  we  will  take  up  a 
bill  which  would  proceed  to  organize  In 
an  effective  way  this  great  and  successful 
effort.  It  is  not  a  wartime  effort,  but  is 

an  effort  designed  to  bring  people  closer 
together,  and  to  improve  communica- 
tions among  the  nations,  so  that  man 
may  learn  to  better  understand  his  fel- 
low men  and  to  live  together  with  others 
In  greater  peace  and  in  less  confusion 
than  we  find  on  earth  at  the  present 
time. 

I  think  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
our  way  of  doing  things  when  we  find 
it  impossible  to  pass  a  bill  recommended 
by  the  I^?esidNit;  a  bill  that  has  passed 
the  appropriate  committee  in  the  House 
with  practically  no  dissent;  a  bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  only  a  handful  of  votes  in  opposi- 
tion; a  bin  which  has  been  referred  to 
two  large  standing  committees  in  the 
Senate,  and  has  been  reported  out  of 
one  of  the  committees,  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  by 
a  tmanimous  vote  of  15  members,  and 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  other  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Commerce,  by 
a  vote  of  15  out  of  17  members.  When 
we  come  to  the  stage  that  we  are  not 
even  willing  to  proceed  to  organize  this 
magnificent  success  which  is  the  product 
of  American  genius  and  ingenuity  and 
is  the  demonstration  of  the  ability  erf 
American  private  industry  to  act  with 
government  under  our  system,  which  has 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  I  think  we 
make  ourselves  appear  ridiculous.  I 
think  that  is  the  conclusion  which  every 
Senator  who  has  participated  in  the  re- 
cent lengthy  discussion  will  reach  as  he 
gets  closer  back  home  and  hears  the  acid 
comment  of  his  people. 

The  second  thing  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  had  to  say  about  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  said  by  implication. 
It  was  not  correctly  said.  For  that  rea- 
son I  am  particularly  sorry  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  has  left  the  Senate  Chaptti- 
ber.  In  the  debate  on  the  tidelands  bill, 
as  he  stated  the  author  of  that  bill,  wbjen 
it  appeared  that  there  was  great  obj^- 
tion  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  Its 
larger  form,  going  out  to  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  absented  himself  from  tvie 
Senate  and  then  returned  to  agree  that 
the  more  modest  measure  extending  a«ily 
out  to  the  State  lines  had  to  be  follov90d. 
and  that  there  had  to  be  passed  a  bill 
which  would  protect  the  Pedersd  Goveitn- 
ment  in  its  right  to  control  the  develflp- 
ment  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shell; 

He  also  said  that,  strange  to  reltite. 
more  oil  and  gas  had  been  found  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  than  within  tihe 
State  limits.  That  fact  was  well  kna^in 
during  the  debate.  It  was  reported  by 
the  Government  geologists  and  other 
geologists.  It  was  contained  in  the  re- 
ports which  were  before  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  It  was  referred  to  repeatadlly 
at  that  time  in  the  course  of  the  debttte. 
Anyone  who  claims  that  there  was  ainy 
unexpected  development  arising  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  Outer  Continealtal 
Shelf  proved  a  source  of  much  more  gas 
and  oil  than  the  inner  shelf,  which  ies 
within  the  State  lines,  has  forgotten  what 
transpired  at  that  time,  because  <he 
printed  reports  of  the  committee  tlnd 
the  printed  hearings  and  records  and  Re- 
ports of  the  Government  geologists  tod 
other  geologists  showed  so  clearly  at 
that  time  that  the  principal  deposits 
were  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

To  pursue  the  matter  one  stage  f|ir- 
ther,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois gave  the  impression  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  had  at  some  stage 
favored  going  out  to  the  Continealtal 
Shelf.  That  just  does  not  happen  to  be 
the  case.  The  Senator  from  Florida  t)ad 
always  taken  the  position  that  the  tMe- 
lands  bill  should  provide  for  going  <>ut 
only  to  the  State  boundaries.  When  the 
bill  came  up,  first,  that  is,  under  %he 
leadership  of  the  Sena^r  from  Florida— 
and  the  first  time  it  came  to  the  fl^or 
was  during  the  82d  Congress — there  #as 
also  introduced  a  bill  by  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Texas,  who  was^  trying  to 
carry  out  the  request  of  his  own  legtis- 
lature.  which  would  have  carried  the 
tidelands  provision  out  to  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  That  bill  was  opposed  b^  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  which  extended  the  effect  of  the 
tidelands  bill,  insofar  as  States  were  cdn- 
cemed.  only  out  to  the  State  boundaries. 

The  record  of  the  82d  Congress  Will 
show  clearly  that  yea-and-nay  votes 
were  taken  upon  that  matter,  and  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  fnom 
Florida  prevailed:  that  instead  of  goatng 
out  to  the  Continental  Shelf,  the  bill  <>f- 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  Was 
passed,  and  its  provision  reached  out  oittly 
to  the  State  limits. 

The  debate  will  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  at  that  time  in  that 
debate  stated  that  he  felt  the  Federal 
Government  and  no  one  else  was  en- 
titled to  claim  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and  that  legislation  should  be 
passed  to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  t^at 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 


Not  only  is  that  the  undisputed  fact, 
but  it  is  also  the  fact  that  in  the  83d 
Congress,  when  the  matter  came  up 
again,  the  Senator  from  Florida  intro« 
duced  a  bill,  which  was  finally  passed 
and  became  law,  and  it.  too.  extended 
State  ownership  only  to  the  State  limits. 
Another  bill  was  introduced  by  another 
Senator,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which 
would  have  carried  the  boundary  well 
out  farther.  The  committee  did  not  con- 
sider favorably  that  bill.  Instead,  the 
committee  reported  the  bill  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  and 
others,  and  that  bill  ultimately  became 
law. 

Therefore,  anyone  who  suggests,  either 
by  Implication  or  directly,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  ever  favored  anything 
other  than  recogrnizing  State  proprietary 
ownership  out  to  State  lines  only  is 
either  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  or  he  has 
forgotten  those  facts  or  he  is  indulging 
in  a  figment  of  vivid  imagination.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
advocated  and  supported  the  clarifica- 
tion of  Federal  control  and  development 
of  those  resources  between  the  State 
boundaries  and  the  Continental  Shelf. 

So  much  for  that. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois— and  again  I  am  sorry  that  he  is 
not  on  the  floor — that  numerous  Sena- 
tors who  sought  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  that  bill,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  with  great  assurance  stated  that  the 
act  would  be  unconstitutional  and  that  It 
would  be  so  held  by  the  Court;  further 
that  it  was  an  act  of  futility  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  the  Congress  to  pass  that 
bill. 

The  matter  is  history  now,  but  history 
shows  that  the  Supreme  Court  very 
quickly  approved  the  act,  which  was  of- 
fered under  the  authorship  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  other  Senators; 
that  the  Court  likewise  in  a  later  decision 
approved  a  subsequent  claim  by  the 
States  of  Florida  and  Texas  carrying 
their  rights  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  out 
three  leagues,  rather  than  3  miles  from 
their  shores,  and  that  it  approved  that 
position  by  a  unanimous  vote,  except  for 
one  dissent.  Those  who  care  to  read  the 
decision  will  find  that  as  to  the  Florida 
decision  the  dissenting  Justice  based  his 
opinion  not  on  any  constitutional  ground 
but  based  it  simply  on  what  he  thought 
was  inadequate  reference  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  Florida  line 
out  three  leagues  from  our  coast. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  never  questioned 
the  right  of  any  Senator  to  indulge  in 
unlimited  debate  on  any  matter  on  which 
he  holds  a  deep  conviction.  However. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  felt  and  he 
feels  now,  and  states  for  the  record 
that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween cases.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
feels  that  the  indulging  in  debate  of 
that  kind,  and  taking  so  much  time  of 
the  Senate,  and  perhaps  even  defeat- 
ing the  will  of  the  Senate,  may  be  ap- 
proved only  in  those  cases  which  nm  to 
such  vital  values  in  the  life  of  our  coun- 
try or  great  areas  of  it  as  to  justify  the 
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Senators  from  a  great  group  of  States 
m  speaking  and  standing  literally  un- 
til they  fall. 

I  have  one  more  comment  with  ref- 
erence to  the  stat«nent  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois — and  agam  I  am  sorry  that 
he  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  fioor — 
and  that  is  that  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois wants  to  require  everyone  to  agree 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights, 
as  to  what  constitutes  civil  rights.  He 
feels  that  certain  things  should  be  done 

under  that  banner.  He  has  a  right  to 
his  own  convictions  in  it.  Unfortunately, 
he  does  not  recognize  that  others  have 
the  right  to  their  convictions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  connection  with  civil 
rights.  I  have  not  heard  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  ever  taken  a  posi- 
tion in  behalf  of  civil  rights  which  w^as 
hurtful  to  him  in  any  p>olitical  way. 

When  the  Senator  from  Florida  voted 
to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  from  all  Flor- 
ida elections,  when  he  was  a  State  sena- 
tor in  the  Florida  Senate,  it  certainly 
was  not  a  highly  ptopular  course  of  ac- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Florida  gave 
little  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  was 
not  a  popular  course  of  action.  When 
the  Senator  from  Florida  csmie  to  the 
Senate,  believing  as  he  does  that  all 
American  citizens,  otherwise  qualiiled. 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  for  their 
President  and  Vice  President  and  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  introduced, 
nearly  14  years  ago.  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  as 
the  requirement  for  voting  for  Federal 
officials.  He  has  stuck  to  that  objective 
year  after  year  in  the  effort  to  have  that 
measure  considered  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  took  it  up  2  years  ago  and  passed 
it.  It  was  not  taken  up  in  the  House. 
Due  to  the  cooperation  of  leadership  on 
both  sides,  for  which  I  am  grateful,  the 
Senate  took  it  up  again  this  year,  and 
passed  it  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

As  to  whether  it  will  be  passed  in  the 
House  or  whether  the  measure  will  lan- 
guish there  again,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  know.  Certainly  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  require- 
ment to  vote  in  Federal  elections  is  a 
meaningful  approach  to  the  civil  rights 
question.  But  the  Senator  from  IIU- 
nois  seems  to  feel  that  anyone  who  will 
not  go  the  mile  further  with  him,  and 
support  the  measures  which  he  feels  are 
also  required  by  a  proper  civil  rights 
attitude  is  not  practicing  any  sort  of 
conviction  or  conscientious  approach  to 
the  civil  rights  question. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  believes  he 
knows  as  much  about  this  problem  as 
docs  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  He  be- 
lieves he  has  done  as  much  for  bringing 
about  practical  results,  if  not  more,  than 
has  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  He  does 
not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  any  respect  as  to  conviction  in  this 
field. 

But  he  thinks  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  tried  to  bound  from  the  valley 
up  to  the  mountain  peak  by  one  jump, 
and  that  he  disagrees  with  everyone  else 
who  feels  that  man  just  is  not  made  m 
such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  take  that 
great  leap  all  at  one  time.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  hopes  that  the  Senator  from 


nUnois  will  develop  a  greater  attitude  of 
tolerance  and  a  lesser  attitude  of  self- 
righteousness  in  this  field,  because  it  is 
getting  to  be  a  little  bit  wearisome  to  be 
reproached  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
when  the  Senator  from  Florida  weU 
knows  that  the  things  which  he  has  ad- 
vanced, which  he  has  already  mentioned, 
brought  some  political  repercussions  in 
his  own  State,  and  have  differed  with 
the  convictions  of  some  of  the  people  in 
his  own  State;  and  he  has  not  for  a  mo- 
ment felt  otherwise  and  has  not  for  a 
moment  feared  to  take  positions  which 
he  thought  were  sound  in  this  field. 

Again,  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  still  absents  himself  from  the 
Chamber. 

In  closing,  I  simply  wish  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  not  only  has  a  faulty  memory 
about  the  things  which  he  has  sought  to 
recall  about  the  tidelands  bill;  not  only 
has  he  a  vivid  imagination  as  to  what 
happened  in  that  field;  not  only  has  he 
a  very  great  feeling  of  self -contentment 
amounting  to  self-righteousness  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  stands  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  as  being  the  only  ones  that 
are  measurable  as  being  anything  like 
what  they  should  be;  but  that  he  is  not 
practicing,  in  this  matter,  the  fairness 
toward  his  colleagues  which  he  custom- 
arily practices  toward  everyone  else. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  simply  says 
that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  is 
willing  at  any  time  to  put  up  his  posi- 
tion in  this  field  as  against  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  that  he  hop>es 
the  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to  divide 
the  men  from  the  boys  on  the  question 
of  Cloture  before  we  finish  with  this 
measure.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
sorr>'  that  cloture  w  as  not  attempted  last 
night,  or  a  predicate  established  for  it 
today,  becau.^  he  is  ready  today  to  move 
ahead  with  it.  He  believes  that  Senators 
simply  have  to  regard  each  other  as 
doing  what,  in  their  conviction,  is  the 
right  thing  to  do;  otherwise,  the  Senate 
becomes  merely  a  forum  for  bitter 
forensics  rather  than  for  sound,  reason- 
able debate  and  persuasion,  each  with  the 
other  based  always  on  mutual  respect. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  satellite 
bill.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
proceed  in  organizing  our  efforts.  I 
think  it  is  necessary  for  the  great  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate,  headed  so  ably  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore].  who  is  now  in  the 
Chamber,  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
speed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  with 
such  amendments  in  it  as  may  appeal  to 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  so  that  we 
may  show  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to 
our  own  people  that  not  only  do  our 
scientists  and  our  engineers  have  the 
genius,  the  know-how.  and  the  vast  abil- 
ity to  do  things  which  would  have  been 
regarded  proper  subjects  for  a  Jules 
Verne  to  write  about  a  few  years  ago, 
but  that  we  also  have  the  common- 
sense  and  ability  to  get  together  and 
organize  that  effort  and  to  proceed  with 
it  in  a  successful  way,  continuing  to  har- 
ness together  private  enterprise  and 
Goverrunent  in  an  effort  which  has  so 


far  proved  so  satisfactory  and  successful, 
and  hi  which  we  have  earned  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  Yet  here  we  are 
standing  supinely,  appearing  to  indicate 
that  we  cannot  even  agree  on  how  we 
should  organize  to  continue  with  Uiat 
highly  successful  effort. 

I  hope  we  may  be  rescued  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  frooi  the  very 
sorry  spectacle  which  we  are  making 
now  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people  an« 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  rally  behind  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastosb];  be- 
hind the  two  leaders,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader;  and  the  two 
whips,  the  majority  whip  and  the  mi- 
nority whip;  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees which  reported  the  measure; 
and  the  30  Senators  who,  after  diligent 
research  m  the  hearings,  have  reported 
the  bill  with  their  approval ;  and  that  we 
will  get  on  with  the  business  of  capitaliz- 
ing upon  a  great  success  which  means 
much  to  the  Nation  in  its  competition 
with  the  Soviet  world,  and  which  I  think 
we  are  allowing  to  drift  away  from  us  by 
our  inaction,  our  interminable  delays, 
and  our  inability  to  get  things  done  by 
sensible  debate  and  action  in  the  Senate. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago  in  addressing  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  U.S.  arms  control 
and  disarmament  efforts.  I  said  that  I 
would  try  to  keep  the  Senate  relatively 
well  informed  as  to  the  developments  at 
the  conference  of  18  nations  on  disarma- 
ment in  Geneva.  Switzerland.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  the  conference  has 
been  resumed  after  its  recess  and  that  at 
this  very  moment  our  Government  is 
reexamining  some  of  the  positions  it  had 
advanced  in  the  conference  from  March 
until  June. 

The  other  day.  in  the  Senate.  I  urged 
upon  our  Government  that  we  propose 
at  the  conference  a  ban  on  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  and  m  outer  space.  I  also 
urged  that  we  press  forward  to  seek  some 
agreement  toward  preventing  war  by 
miscalculation,  or  what  we  call  acci- 
dental war.  I  further  urged  that  we  seek 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  at  the  con- 
ference and  w^ithin  the  United  Nations 
to  provide  for  cooperation  between  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  countries  in  the  peaceful  research 
of  outer  space;  m  other  words,  to  make 
outer  space  a  laboratory  rather  than  a 
battlefield. 

The  recent  nuclear  tests  on  out  part 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
revealed  some  rather  important  develop- 
ments in  terms  of  the  detection  of  nu- 
clear weapons  explosions.  Those  details 
are  being  carefully  studied  today,  as  they 
have  been  during  the  past  weeks,  by  the 
agencies  of  this  Government  which  are 
resFKjnsible  for  oiu-  national  security. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  in  conference  two  or  three  times 
in  the  past  week  with  the  Secretary  <rf 
State,    the   Secretary    of    Defense,    the 
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Presktegit's  adenoe  advlaer,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  At<Hnlc  Synergy  Commlssioa. 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligenee 
Agency,  and  others,  and,  indeed,  the 
E>irector  of  the  UJ3.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

The  conferences  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred have  been  called  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluating  the  results  of  recent  nu- 
clear tests  and  the  results  of  those  tests 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  methods  of  de- 
tection. The  purpose  of  the  evaluation 
is  to  discover  or  to  ascertain  whether 
we  can  alter  or  modify  or  change  In  any 
way  the  proposals  we  have  advanced  at 
the  18-natlon  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva,  proposals  presented  in  April 
of  this  year.  Without  arriving  at  a 
valued  Judgment  on  that  question,  I 
have  only  said  we  ought  to  proceed  with 
caution:  we  ought  to  try  to  ascertain, 
first,  whether  there  is  any  inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith;  and  we  surely  ought 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
as  forcefully  as  we  can  the  urgent 
necessity  of  arriving  at  an  agreement  to 
prohibit  further  nuclear  tests  in  Uie  at- 
mosphere. 

I  emphasize  this  subject  because  it  is 
now  quite  well  accepted  in  scientific  cir- 
cles that  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  well  within  the  means  of  a 
number  of  countries,  particularly  If  they 
could  test  the  weapons. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  stop  the  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  this  time,  so  as  to  prevent  a  pro- 
liferation or  a  spreading  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  developments  at  the 
18-nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
from  March  14  to  June  15, 1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  AxiCS  CONTSOL  AMD*  DXSARlCAlCXIfT 
AOnrcT— SUIEMABT  OF  DSTKLOnCKNTB  AT 
TH«  ComXMEMCK  OT  THE  18-NaTION  COM- 
lOTTD    cm    DUAUCAICENT,    MaXCB    14-JX7irX 

16.  1982 

Up  to  now.  then  haa  been  no  substantial 
progress  toward  agreement  at  tbe  18-Nation 
Disarmament  Conference  on  any  arms  con- 
trol or  disarmament  measures. 

Progress,  however,  cannot  be  expected  to 
come  quickly  In  this  field  because  the  dls- 
tniBt  on  both  sides  Is  very  deep.  Tet,  the 
awesome  nature  of  modem  armaments  Is 
such  that  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  press  for  the  greater  security  that  could 
come  to  all  nations  from  effectively  verified 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements. 
Although  more  and  more  resources  are  di- 
rected toward  improving  armaments,  nations 
•re,  on  balance,  enjoying  less  and  less  se- 
curity. 

The  United  States  remains  hopeful  that 
In  time  other  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  come  to  see  that  an  unrestrained 
arms  race  poses  a  greater  threat  to  their 
security  than  disarmament  xmder  effective 
control.  Moreover,  there  are  various  meas- 
lu-es  short  o*  disarmament  which  may  be 
negotiable  In  the  not-too-distant  futxire 
These  Include  agreements  to  limit  the  dan- 
ger of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation,  or 
failure  of  communication:  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons;  and  to  ban  nu- 
clear weapon  tests. 


The  18-natlon  Committee  is  the  ijest 
forum  for  disarmament  negotiations  wlidch 
has  been  utilized  since  World  War  II.  wtm 
eight  new  members,  chosen  to  represent  ge- 
ographical areas  of  the  world  not  represented 
by  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  Powers,  frre 
making  a  responsible  contribution  to  "the 
deliberations.  Moreover,  as  cochalrniaa  of 
the  Conference,  the  United  States  and  i^- 
vlet  representatives  have  full  opportunltyi  to 
meet  together  to  exchange  views  and  conduct 
negotiations  under  circiunstances  in  which 
polemics  serve  no  useful  purpcee. 

The  Conference  has  provided  the  UxUted 
States  with  an  uniisual  opportunity  to  c©kn- 
munlcate  its  views  to  the  other  nations 
present,  and  to  demonstrate  its  own  sintere 
desire  for  meaningfiil  disarmament  agt^- 
ment.  In  the  United  Nations  debates  and 
in  speeches  elsewhere,  the  Soviets  h|tve 
sometimes  used  disarmament  as  a  propa- 
ganda' weapon  against  the  United  Stages. 
Because  the  time  for  debate  was  limited,  or 
the  forum  not  conducive  to  probing  ani^ly- 
sls,  the  Soviet  approach  has  not  always  bfen 
successfully  revealed  in  Its  true  light. 

In  this  Conference,  however,  adequate  Op- 
portunity is  provided  for  full  analysis  4nd 
debate.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet  participa- 
tion has  often  been  revealed  as  superfl^lal 
and  propagandlstlc.  In  contrast.  U.S.  f»ar- 
tlcipatlon  has  been  constructive  and  <k>n- 
sclenUous.  as  illustrated  by  the  UjS.  disartm- 
ament  plan  submitted  on  April  18,  ISlti — 
the  most  detailed  and  comprehensive  plan 
put  forward  by  any  country  at  a  dlsattm- 
ament  conference. 

Even  if  no  agreement  is  reached  in  the 
near  future,  the  Conference  offers  usdful 
opportuniUes  to  advance  U.S.  interests  by 
communicating  our  point  of  view  to  other 
nations,  by  demonstrating  that  disarmament 
is  a  complicated  task  which  cannot  be 
achieved  by  sweeping  and  propagandl^tic 
proposals,  by  establishing  the  common  In- 
terests of  all  nations  in  turning  down  the 
arms  race,  and  by  defining  the  issues  properly 
so  that  practical  steps  can  be  taken  toward 
their  resolution.  The  subject  of  arms  o^n- 
trol  and  dlsamuunent  is  so  urgent  and  Im- 
portant a  subject  that  continuing  inter- 
national discussion  of  it  is  inevitable  and 
the  United  States  believes  that  the  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva  offer  one  of  the  best  avail- 
able methods  of  prevailing  upon  the  Sothet 
Union  to  accept  its  responsibility  to  heed  the 
conscience  and  aspirations  of  the  world  cetn- 
munity  for  genuine  peace  and  secuttfty 
through  safeguarded  disarmament  agree- 
ments. 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  first  3  months 
of  negotiations  is  set  forth  below. 

CKNXSIS   OF   THZ    CONrKBKNCX 

Following  the  walkout  on  June  27.  H(60, 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  4  allies  from  -^he 
Geneva  10-nation  Disamiament  Conferaftce 
(made  up  of  representatives  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Efngdom,  Prance,  It^ly, 
Canada,  the  U.S-SJI.,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Poland,  and  R\unanla).  the  United 
States  actively  pursued  efforts  to  resuine 
negotiations  on  disarmament  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  it  was  one  of  the  most  pressing  Un- 
resolved nutters  in  the  international  fltfld. 

However,  although  efforts  were  made  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  1960  and  early  in  1983 — 
particularly  at  the  15th  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  session — to  renew  negotiations, 
Uttle  headway  was  evident  until  June  1901. 
when  bUateral  discussions  between  tjhe 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  began  Tn 
Washington,  D.C.  These  discussions,  which 
were  later  continued  in  Moscow  and  Nfrw 
York  were  undertaken  to  achieve  two  ejb- 
Jectlves;  agreement  on  the  composition  at  a 
new  disarmament  conmilttee;  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  framework  of  principles  whlph 
could  goven  the  resumption  of  negotlatlsps 
on  disarmament. 

On  September  20.  1961.  the  United  Staljes 
and  the  U.S.S  Jl.  agreed  on  a  Joint  statemsht 


of  principles  to  guide  future  negotiations. 
Ilie  statement,  in  setting  forth  general  and 
complete  disarmament  as  a  goal  reoognlzed 
both  the  need  for  international  peacekeep- 
ing machinery  to  accompany  advances  to- 
ward achieving  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament and  the  possibility  of  deciding 
upon  and  carrying  out  Initial  disarmament 
measures  even  before  agreement  on  an  en- 
tire disarmament  program.  The  necessity 
for  adequate  control  was  also  recognised,  al- 
though the  U.S.S.R.  refused  to  accept  the 
U.S.  position  that  verlflcation  procedures 
should  apply  not  only  to  forces  and  amui- 
ments  disbanded  or  destroyed  but  also  to  the 
agreed  levels  of  retained  forces  and  arma- 
ments. 

Agreement  on  the  composition  of  a  negoti- 
ating forum  followed  on  December  13,  when 
the  United  States  and  U.S.SJI.  agreed  to  In- 
vite to  the  membership  of  tbe  former  10- 
natlon  Committee  on  Disarmament  Brazil, 
Burma,  Ethiopia.  India.  Mexico.  Nigeria. 
Sweden,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

These  two  agreements  were  welcomed  by 
the  16th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  called  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  undertake  negotiations  "as  a  mat- 
ter of  utmost  urgency"  and  to  report  back 
to  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Com- 
mission by  June  1.  1962. 

In  resi>onse  to  this,  the  18-natlon  Com- 
mittee began  its  sessions  in  Geneva  on 
March   14.  1962. 

THI  STEUCrUBE   OF  THK  coNrxaxNcz 

The  structure  of  this  Conference  is  unique 
when  viewed  In  the  light  of  previous  post 
World  War  II  disarmament  conferences.  To 
expedite  the  vast  and  complex  task  before  It 
the  Conference  established  three  separate 
forums. 

Plenary  meetings  of  the  Conference  are 
confined  to  efforts  aimed  at  resolving  the 
primary  task  of  developing  a  treaty  on  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament.  To  deal 
with  certain  individual  measures  which  need 
not  await  agreement  on  a  total  disarmament 
program  and  which  might  serve  to  lessen  in- 
ternational tensions,  the  Conference  created 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Finally,  to  provide  for  a  continuation  of 
negotiations  on  the  controlled  cessstlon  of 
nuclear  weapon  testing,  the  Conference  es- 
tablished a  subcommittee,  consisting  of  the 
three  nuclear  powers — the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  VSSR.  These  three 
nations  had  been  engaged  in  negotiations  on 
this  matter  since  1958. 

The  Conference  has  also  devised  two  othei* 
innovations  First,  it  designated  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  as  permanent  cochairmen 
of  the  Conference — this  in  addition  to  rota- 
tion of  the  chair  on  a  dally  basis  among  all 
members  of  the  Committee — to  provide  con- 
tinuity In  the  work  of  the  Conference.  And. 
second,  to  permit  such  free-ranging  discus- 
sions as  might  be  desired  on  some  or  a  num- 
ber of  specific  problenw,  the  Conference  in- 
stituted the  procedure  of  informal  sessions 
when  deemed  useful.  This,  In  effect,  per- 
mits all  delegates  to  discuss  matters  on  an 
off-the-record  basis,  since  no  verbatim  rec- 
ords of  these  sessions  are  maintained. 

Although  the  plenary,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  the  Test  Ban  Subcommittee 
are  the  only  fo  urns  thus  far  established  by 
the  18-natlon  Committee,  It  Is  possible  that 
as  the  Conference  proceeds,  additional  sub- 
committees may  be  established  to  facUitste 
its  work  as  discussions  become  more  detailed 
and  specific  disarmament  measures  are  ex- 
plored In  greater  depth. 

BASIC   DOCUMENTS  AND  PBOPOSALS   BKFOSX 
THE   CONFXRXNCS 

The  plenary  meetings  of  the  Conference 
have  been  centered  on  two  basic  documenU: 

The  U.S.  "Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  s 
Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarma- 
ment in  a  Peaceful  World,"  and  the  Soviet 
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Union's  "Treaty  on  General  and  Complete 
Disarmament  Under  Strict  International 
Control."  Although  both  documents  are 
similar  In  that  they  propose  a  three-stage 
program  for  the  reduction  and  eventual  elim- 
ination of  national  military  establishments, 
there  '.z  a  considerable  difference  in  the  ap- 
proach of  the  two  plans  toward  this  objec- 
tive. 

The  US.  p-ogram  is  designed  to  permit 
the  nalons  cf  the  world  to  stop  the  arms 
race  at  an  agreed  time,  to  freeze  the  military 
tltuatlon  as  It  then -appears,  and  then  to 
shrink  military  establlshmenu  to  zero.  The 
lim  in  this  would  be  to  keep  the  relative 
military  positions  of  the  parties  as  closely 
as  possible  to  what  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning by  cutting  all  armaments  and  armed 
forces  by  approximately  one-third  of  the 
Initial  size  In  each  of  the  prop-am "s  three 
stages.  At  the  same  time,  it  emphasizes  the 
development  of  peacekeeping  machinery  to 
Insure  that,  as  national  arms  are  scaled  down 
and  e.entually  elimi.iated,  Interratlonal 
peace  r.nd  security  will  be  fully  and  fairly 
safeguarded. 

The  Soviet  Union's  program,  on  the  other 
hand.  In  Its  three  stages,  places  its  empha- 
sis on  reducing  selected  categories  of  arma- 
menu  in  the  claim  that  the  thn-at  or  danger 
Df  nuclc.ir  war  Is  directly  linked  to  the  pres- 
ence cf  those  categories  of  armaments  in 
n.itlonal  arsenals.  It  seeks  the  elimination 
'jf  all  nuclear  weapons  carriers  In  the  first 
stage  and  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  during  the  second  stage.  Reduc- 
tions of  other  arms  and  armed  forces  are  to 
take  place  during  each  of  the  three  sUges 
to  assure  their  total  elimination  by  the  end 
of  stage  three.  The  Soviet  plan  alfo  ndvo- 
rates  reliance  upon  a  strengthened  United 
Nations  to  keep  the  peace  during  and  after 
the  disarmament  process. 

In  the  plenary  sessions,  the  delegations 
^c  attempting  to  meld  these  two  plans  Into 
Dne  treaty  which  would  be  the  product  of 
the  Conference.  Although  no  substantive 
differences  have  yet  been  overcome,  the  Con- 
ference has  worked  out  an  almost  fully 
agreed  initial  draft  preamble  to  the  treaty. 
At  present.  It  Is  engaged  in  a  slmll.'u-  effort 
to  draft  common  language  setting  forth  the 
treaty's  general  Introductory  provisions. 

As  concerns  the  disarmament  measures 
per  se,  a  number  of  the  plenary  sessions  have 
been  devoted  to  an  exposition  by  the  Western 
and  Soviet  bloc  members  of  the  merits  of 
the  United  States  and  X5BS.H.  programs. 
As  these  discussions  have  proceeded,  certain 
major  differences  have  come  clearly  to  the 
foreground.  And  it  is  these  differences  that 
the  Conference  will  have  to  resolve  if  it  is 
to  proceed  to  draft  provisions  for  the  first 
and  then  subsequent  stages  of  the  treaty. 

Key  among  these  Is  the  matter  of  a  100- 
percent  cut  in  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  as 
proposed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Soviet  plan 
as  opposed  to  the  30-percent  cut  in  this  aiul 
other  annaments  as  proposed  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  U.S.  program.  The  United  States 
believes  that  total  elimination  of  delivery 
vehicles  In  the  first  stage  is  not  only  Im- 
practical becaiise  of  the  dlfllculties  of  con- 
trol and  Inaplementatlon  but  would  also 
cause  a  grave  strategic  Imbalance  in  the 
world,  which  the  more  gradual  acroes-the- 
b  inrd  reductions  of  the  American  plan 
would  avoid.  Moreover,  although  the  Soviet 
bloc  nations  believe  the  elimination  of  de- 
livery vehicles  would  virtually  overcome  the 
threat  of  nuclear  w^ar.  the  Western  nations 
consider  that  this  threat  will  continue  to 
exist  under  the  Soviet  program  since,  unlike 
the  U.S.  program,  no  provision  is  made  In 
the  first  stage  in  the  field  of  actual  nuclear 
disarmament. 

The  time  period  for  the  carrying  out  of 
disarmament  measures  also  looms  as  a  prob- 
lem. The  U.S.  program  has  not  fixed  an 
overall  time  period  for  the  implementation 


of  general  and  complete  disarmament  in  the 
belief  that  this  can  only  be  determined 
when  certain  unknown  factors — transition 
period  between  stages,  implementation  of 
verification  arrangements,  etc..  become  clear. 
The  United  States  has  set  a  6-year  time 
period  for  the  first  two  stages,  however,  but 
has  emphasized  that  this  Is  an  estimate  and 
that  in  fact  the  completion  of  these  two 
stages  could  take  longer  or,  indeed,  a  short- 
er period  of  time.  The  Soviet  plan,  on  the 
other  h.-\iid.  sets  a  4-year  time  period  for 
completion  of  the  tot<;l  program  roughly 
allotting  15  months  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  measures  in  each  cf  its  three  stages. 
While  the  Soviet  bloc  npl!u::s  believe  the 
U  S  time  period  Is  too  long,  the  Western 
natloiiS  feel  the  4-year  period  Is  too  short 
a  tmie  to  Implement  such  a  far-reaching 
program  in  view  of  iSie  great  International 
ch.vngcs  wljlch  will  accompmy  such  dis- 
Lrm.imcnt  as  well  as  the  vast  technical  prob- 
lems Involved. 

A  further  point  of  difference  Is  the  Im- 
portant matter  of  control  or  veriScatlon.  In 
the  view  of  the  Western  natious,  the  Soviet 
poiiiion  of  control  over  disarmament  would 
forego  the  essential  need  to  know,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  destroyed,  whether 
levels  are  being  adhered  to  and  also  whether 
any  weapons  have  l)een  secretly  hidden.  The 
Soviet  bloc  nations  claim  that  this  is  con- 
trol over  armaments  and  would  mcTn  West- 
ern espionage  Inside  the  US.SJt.  The 
Western  nations  feel  this  attitude  refiects 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  bloc  nations  to  recog- 
nize that  reasonable  controls  are  necessary 
In  the  absence  of  confidence  between  East 
and  West  that  e:ich  side  will  honestly  ful- 
fill its  disarmament  obligations. 

Finally.  4here  is  the  question  of  peace- 
keeping machinery.  Both  plans  make  some 
provision  for  this  but  In  the  U3.  plan  the 
emphasis  and  obligations  in  this  area  are 
considerably  greater  than  In  the  Soviet  plsin. 
This  stems  from  a  different  philosophy  on 
the  part  of  East  and  West.  The  Western 
nations  believe  that  disarmament  by  and 
of  itself  wUl  not  usher  In  a  peaceful  world 
and,  therefore,  as  national  armaments  are 
scaled  down  International  institutions,  in- 
cluding a  United  Nations  peace  force,  must 
t)e  gradually  strengthened  to  Insure  the  se- 
curity of  all  nations.  The  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions contend  that  disarmament  and  peace 
are  synonymous  and.  therefore,  the  United 
Nations  along  with  a  peace  force  consisting 
of  only  national  contingents  operatmg  under 
a  three-bloc  type  command  and  used  only 
if  no  permanent  member  of  the  Secturity 
Council  vetoes  its   emploj-ment   will  suffice 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  has  before 
It  proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing items;  the  ceseation  of  war  prop- 
aganda; cutoff  of  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  use  In  weapons;  reduction  of 
the  risks  of  war  by  surprise  attack,  mis- 
calculation or  failure  of  communications; 
measures  to  insure  that  outer  space  will  be 
vised  for  peaceful  purposes  only;  establish- 
ment of  nuclear  free  zones;  measures  to  pre- 
vent further  dissemination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  conclusion  of  a  nonaggression  pact 
between  the  NATO  countries  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Warsaw  Treaty. 

Discussions  within  the  Committee  have 
been  centered  on  the  cessation  of  war  prop- 
aganda. The  cochairmen  were  asked  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  for  a  declaration  against 
war  propaganda.  Negotiations  between  them 
lasted  6  weeks,  and  culminated  in  an  agreed 
text,  approved  by  both  governments.  This 
was  presented  Jointly  by  the  United  States 
and  UJ3J8JI.  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  May  25.  where  it  was  tmsnlmously  ap- 
proved by  the  Conunlttee  and  referred  to 
the  plenary  for  "definitive  action."  When 
the  Conference  met  May  29  to  take  final  ac- 


tion on  the  declaration,  the  Soviet  Union 
submitted  amendnoents  to  the  text  it  liaA 
fully  approved  as  binding  on  its  Oovemme:at 
4  days  earlier  which  completely  changed 
the  character  of  the  sgrsed-upon  declara- 
tion. Among  other  things,  the  Soviet 
amendments  called  for  enactment  of  laws 
making  any  form  of  war  propaganda  a 
criminal  offense,  a  provision  which  the 
United  States  had  rejected  previously  as  con- 
trary to  freedom  of  spieech  and  the  press 
guaranteed  by  the  American  Constitution. 
Tiie  United  States  declared  the  Soviet 
an^endmcnts  to  be  unacceptable,  and  in  view 
of  their  abrupt  about-face  stated  that  it 
would  not  be  fruitful  to  reopen  negotiations 
on  war  propaganda  at  this  time. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  Western 
nations  have  urged  that  the  Committee  take 
up  as  its  next  Item  one  of  the  proposed 
measures  which  would  involve  at  least  some 
degree  of  disarmament  or  a  reduction  of  the 
risk  of  war.  such  as  cut-off  of  the  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  weap- 
ons, measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by 
surprise  attack,  miscalculation  or  failure  of 
communications,  or  measures  to  prevent  the 
plaring  into  orbit  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

The  Soviet  Union  insisted  on  Conunlttee 
consideration  of  a  second  item  It  favors; 
namely,  measures  to  prevent  the  further  dis- 
semination of  nuclear  weapons.  The  United 
States  suggested,  in  a  compromise  move,  that 
consideration  be  given  concmrently  to  its 
item  of  reducing  the  possibility  of  war  by 
surprise  attack,  miscalculation  or  failure  of 
communications  and  the  Soviet  Item  on 
the  establishment  of  nuclear  free  zones  in 
vartouB  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Soviet  Union 
did  not  accept  this  proposition  and  sought 
to  block  discussion  of  any  item  advanced  by 
the  West.  The  discussion  In  the  Conunlttee 
then  pressed  for  a  proposal  submitted  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic  which  would  leave 
to  the  Committee  the  determination  of  pri- 
ority Items  after  the  Committee  had  heard 
the  views  of  both  the  United  States  and 
U.S.SJI.  as  to  why  each  favored  discussion 
of  their  respective  items.  The  Soviet  Union's 
acceptance  of  this  procedtire.  which  permits 
discussion  of  new  topics  within  the  Com- 
mittee, was  welcomed  by  the  United  States, 
for  It  believes  that  agreement  on  one  or  some 
of  the  items  It  has  requested  be  considered 
could  lead  to  an  early  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent levels  of  international  tension,  thereby 
paving  the  way  for  broader  agreements  in  the 
disarmament  field.  It  has  led  to  discussion 
within  the  Committee  both  on  measures  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  war  by  accident  and 
measures  to  prevent  the  further  qiread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Tm  SUBCOMMll'iac  OW  A  TRXATT  FOC  THK  DIB- 
COItTOrUANCZ  OF  ITUCLKAX  WEAFOM  1XSTS  HAS 
BEEN    CONCZaNES    WITH   THKZZ   FSOPOSAU 

At  the  subcommittee's  inltlid  session,  the 
three  nuclear  powers  focused  their  attention 
on  the  United  States-United  Kingdom  po- 
sition as  set  forth  in  their  April  18.  1961. 
treaty,  and  the  Soviet  proposal  of  November 
28,  1961.  In  essence  the  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  draft  treaty  called  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  rystnn  of 
Internationally  built  and  operated  control 
poets,  an  International  system  of  Inspec- 
tion— including  the  right  of  conducting  a 
limited  number  of  onslts  inspections  of 
unidentified  events — and  an  international 
control  commission  to  supervise  verification 
arrangements  which  were  to  be  aimed  at  In- 
suring tbe  cessation  of  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests  in  all  environments.  The  Soviet  pro- 
posal called  for  the  exclusive  use  of  existing 
national  detection  equipment  to  police  a 
test  ban  in  the  atmosphere,  tinderwater,  and 
in  outer  space  with  an  unpoliced  moratorium 
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an  undergrouiMl  tasta  pending  tbe  develop- 
ment of  •  eontrol  eTstem  for  genend  and 
comptote  dleunanMnt. 

OiTen  the  wide  8»p  between  the  two  eldee 
on  thle  mattar.  the  alght  new  dtflagatloaa.  In 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  Impef  i  which  threat- 
ened to  develop  In  the  three-power  •ubcom- 
mlttee.  submitted,  on  April  16.  1903.  a  Joint 
memorandum  «""»^«"«"g  Ideae  and  sugges- 
tlona  which  they  commended  to  the  United 
States.  United  Kingdom,  and  TJSJ&A.  for 
conalderatton;  Tlie  memorandum  suggested 
"establishing  by  agreement  a  system  for  con- 
tinuous observation  and  effective  control  on 
a  purely  sdentlflc  and  nonpolltlcal  basts," 
and  outlined  In  broad  terms  the  principles  on 
which  such  a  system  should  be  based. 

Shortly  after  Its  Introduction,  the  Soviet 
Union,  interpreting  these  prlndplee  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  appear  similar  to 
Its  November  38  proposal,  formally  an- 
nounced that  it  had  accepted  the  mem- 
orandum as  a  new  basis  for  negotiation.  The 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  also  ac- 
cepted the  manorandum  as  a  basis  to^  nego- 
tiation, but  make  it  clear  that  in  so  doing 
they  were  not  prepared  to  consider  It^  the 
exclusive  basis  for  negotiation.  As  the 
United  States  understands  the  document, 
the  eight  eosponsors  suggested  reliances  both 
on  national  detection  networks  and  on  new 
stations  to  be  Joined  together  in  one  inter- 
national agreed  system.  This  system  would 
be  subject  to  supervision  by  the  new  inter- 
national commission.  Such  a  cfxzunission 
would  be  responsible  for  assessing  the  nature 
of  suspicious  events  (which  might  be  nu- 
clear explosions)  and  also  for  obliging  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  to  permit  onslte  inspec- 
tions In  those  cases  where  this  was  deemed 
essential. 

Although  the  memorandum  was  Introduced 
in  an  effort  to  make  further  progress  toward 
a  controlled  test  ban,  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
demanding  that  it  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation  within  the  narrow  Limits  of  its 
Interpretation  (total  reliance  on  national 
detection  systems,  an  almost  powerless  inter- 
national scientlQc  commission,  and  inspec- 
tion by  Invitation  of  the  su^MCt  country 
only)  has  blocked  for  the  m«nent  any  op- 
portunity for  Joint  three-power  exploration 
of  the  memorandmn's  provisions. 

The  18-natlon  Conference  has  completed 
13  weeks  of  intensive  deliberations.  For  the 
most  part,  the  discussions  diirlng  this  period 
have  been  conducted  in  a  businesslike  man- 
ner. ThMre  is  no  doubt  that  the  construc- 
tive contributions  being  made  by  the  eight 
new  nations  in  these  deliberations  have  had 
a  positive  effect  in  creating  and,  in  general, 
sustaining  this  desirable  attitude. 

On  May  31,  1983,  the  cochairmen,  at  the 
request  of  the  Conference,  transmitted  an 
interim  progress  report  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, covering  the  period  from  March  14  to 
June  1, 1963. 

The  Conference  then  agreed  to  recess  from 
June  15  to  July  16.  1062,  in  response  to  the 
desires  of  some  of  the  delegations  to  have 
time  for  reflection  and  consiUtation  with 
their  governments. 

It  is  clear  that  when  the  Conference  re- 
sumes its  deliberations  and  moves  further 
into  the  substantive  aspects  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem,  it  wiU  be  faced  with  great  dlf- 
flcultleB.  In  aU  three  areas;  l.e.,  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  Individual  measures, 
and  the  nudear-taetlng  question,  major  dif- 
ferences exist  between  the  positions  of  the 
allied  and  the  Communist  nations.  This 
means  that  if  the  Conference  is  to  achieve 
even  a  limited  degree  of  success,  a  genuine 
spirit  of  cooperation  coupled  with  a  sus- 
tained and  hcmest  search  for  fair  and  practi- 
cal solutions  will  be  required.  The  United 
States,  for  its  part,  remains  determined  to 
contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Conference  In 
Just  this  manner. 


AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROF 
TIONS  POR  THE  ATOMIC 
COMMISSION 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER, 
htfur  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived, 
morning  hour,  as  provided  in  the  uni 
mous-consent  agreement,  has  now 
pired.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sem- 
ate  the  pending  business,  which  is.  S. 
3392. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conside] 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3392)  to  authorize 
propriatlons  for  the  Atomic  Enei 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  13$4. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  i^ill 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  warmly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
He  has  given  the  Senate  and  the  counljry 
vital  leadership  in  this  area,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  the  subject 
he  is  discussing — peace.  Furthermoi-e, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  pro- 
ceeded with  great  wisdom,  great  care, 
and  a  realistic  appraisal  and  imdbr- 
standing  of  what  is  involved  and  I  stmss 
the  realism. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  t^e 
scientists  are  indicating  to  us,  as  I  tt>i- 
derstand  that  some  are,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  detect  almost  any  test  in  Rus- 
sian territory  without  having  our  In- 
spection ofBcials  stationed  there,  ther©  is 
a  temptation  to  say,  "Then  let  us  sug- 
gest to  the  Russians  that  we  shall  i^ot 
insist  on  stationing  our  inspectors  bn 
Russian  territory" — because  I  under- 
stand that  has  been  the  stumbling  bloick 
in  preventing  the  conclusion  of  a  nuclter 
test  ban  agreement.  At  least  this  is  tpe 
ostensible  objection  proposed  by  the 
Russians. 

I  have  been  following  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  frwn  Minnesota  over  the 
past  few  days,  and  I  have  noticed  Usiat 
he  has  been  extremely  careful  in  sayltig 
that  we  should  make  siu-e  that  the  Rus- 
sians really  wish  to  negotiate. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     That  is  correet. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  that  we  must 
also  be  very  careful  in  dealing  with  ttie 
matter  of  possibly  reducing  the  numbier 
of  inspectors  to  be  stationed  on  Russian 
territory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  also  that  Ve 
must  be  very  careful  that  we  have  the 
benefit  of  the  most  competent  scientiflc 
advice  and  have  adequate  scientific  ais- 
surance  that  it  will  thus  be  possible  to 
detect  such  tests,  and  that  under  no  dlr- 
cumstances  should  we  forgo  having  oiir 
inspection  teams  able  to  visit  Russian 
territory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  because  on- 
site  teams  are  a  necessity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  Certainly  thislis 
a  most  important  subject,  and  he  is  oft- 
tirely  correct  when  he  says  that  tiie 


"nuclear  club"  la  growing  In  membership. 
The  New  York  Times  has  stated  that  in 
a  few  years  23  nations  wUl  be  able  to 
manufacture  their  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons. So  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  most 
urgent  matter. 

I  warmly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  for  he  has  been  almost  alone, 
among  those  in  high  positions  in  our 
Government,  in  his  attitude  toward  this 
subject.  I  wish  to  say  that  his  attitude 
has  my  complete  support,  and  I  believe 
he  is  doing  a  very  great  service  for  the 
country,  because  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
correct  in  detecting  on  the  part  of  too 
many  of  our  top  ofQcials  in  our  country 
opposition  to  any  kind  of  nuclear-test- 
ban  agreement  under  any  circumstancea 
That  is  most  unfortunate,  for  it  could 
lead  to  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
possibly  to  a  nuclear  war. 

Certainly  we  should  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  do  while  protecting  our  free- 
dom, to  achieve  a  nuclear-test-ban 
agreement.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  deserves  great  credit  for 
leading  the  crucial  fight  for  peace  with 
freedom. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  valued  support. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  this  matter 
must  be  handled  with  great  caution  and 
prudence.  We  must  not  err  in  our  Judg- 
ment. We  must  recognize  that  we  are 
negotiating  with  a  nation— the  Soviet 
Union — that  has  displayed  every  form  of 
trickery,  deceit,  delay,  and  obstruction: 
and  we  must  also  recognize  that  any 
proposal  we  advance  will  be  subject  to 
scrutiny  not  only  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
but.  more  important,  by  all  nations 
friendly  to  us  and  all  nations  which  pro- 
claim   they    are   neutral   or    nonalined. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  urging  that  we 
table  a  new  proposal,  as  such;  but, 
rather,  I  urge  that  we  express  our  sin- 
cere willingness  to  reexamine  proposals 
which  have  been  presented  on  prior  occa- 
sions, and  reexamine  our  previous  pro- 
posals in  the  light  of  the  new  scientific 
developments.  If  the  new  scientific  de- 
velopments prove  that  we  can  make  ad- 
justments or  modifications,  then  we 
should  do  so  in  good  faith. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  sub- 
mitting proposals  at  the  conference  table 
merely  in  order  to  see  whether  we  can 
get  the  Soviets  to  agree.  In  submitting 
any  proposal,  we  must  make  sure  that 
our  national  interests  are  fuUy  protected. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  beUeve  this 
is  the  thinking  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  the  atUtude  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  because  it  is  now  a  subject 
of  the  highest  consideration  in  the  coun- 
cils of  our  Government. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  expressing 
our  appreciation— and  also  the  apprecia- 
tion of  all  the  country,  I  know— of  the 
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care  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
lavished  on  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I,  too.  have  been 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  fact  that, 
apparently.  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  not  participated  as  much  as 
they  could  in  tlie  discussion  of  these 
disarmament  questions.  For  some 
month 3  I  have  been  trying  to  qualify 
myself,  so  that  I  might  be  of  some  aid 
in  connection  with  this  effort — while 
paying  tiie  greatest  respect,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  so  eloquently 
done,  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Wliatever  may  be  said  about  the  Sen- 
ator's advanced  and  forward-looking 
views.  I  find  him  hardheaded  on  this 
subject;  and  I  consider  it  a  great  honor 
and  privilege  to  \>e  able  to  Join  in  tlie 
position  he  takes  en  the  disarmament 
efforts  and  on  research  In  this  field. 
Certainly  we  should  ascertain  where  we 
should  take  risks  and  where  we  should 
not. 

All  of  this  work  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  Nation;  and  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  If  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  send  me  back  to  the 
Senate,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  be  a  useful 
ally  In  these  historic  efforts,  because 
some  day  the  Se-iate  will  have  to  approve 
treaties  so  grave  In  their  consequences 
as  completely  to  overshadow  anything 
else  that  has  ever  been  done  In  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Surely  he  is  en- 
tirely correct. 


ADVISORY  OPINION  OP  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT   OP  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  20  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice rendered  an  opinion  of  far-reaching 
Importance  and  significance.  The  de- 
cision rendered  on  that  date  was  in  the 
form  of  an  advisory  opinion  upholding 
the  right  of  the  United  Nations  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  assessments  for 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  collection  of  regular  ad- 
ministrative budgetary  assessments. 
Furthermore,  the  substantial  9-to-5  ma- 
jority In  support  of  the  decision  on  this 
question  provides  a  strong  mandate  and 
measure  of  confidence  for  the  United 
Nations  efforts  to  maintain  peace  in 
areas  of  the  world  where  it  has  been 
threatened. 

All  of  us  are  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  decisive  role  played  by  the  United 
Nations  In  stopping  aggression  in  Korea. 
When  the  North  Korean  army  attacked 
in  1950.  it  was  the  prompt  action  of  the 
United  Nations  that  effectively  halted 
and  rolled  back  the  Communist  agg^res- 
sion  in  that  area,  thereby  serving  warn- 
ing on  the  part  of  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  not  just  the  United  States 
alone,  that  such  aggression  would  not 
be  tolerated. 

In  a  similar  manner,  to  pacify  a  dan- 
gerous situation,  and  thus  forestall  and 
prevent  Soviet  Intervention  of  either  a 
direct  or  an  Indirect  nature,  the  United 
Nations  in  1956  established  the  Emer- 
gency Force  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of 


hostilities  in  the  Middle  East;  and,  In 
1960.  established  the  United  Nations 
Force  for  the  Congo,  to  prevent  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  order  that  would 
have  led  to  anarchy  and  chaos  in  central 
Africa.  Furthermore,  in  a  most  signifi- 
cant and  historic  move,  it  was  decided 
that  if  the  United  Nations  action  was  to 
be  truly  international  and  collective  In 
fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  costs  of  the 
two  peacekeeping  missions  should  be 
shared  as  widely  as  possible,  rather  than 
be  assumed  primarily  by  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  organization. 

There  were,  however,  certain  members 
of  the  United  Nations — most  notably,  the 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc — who  had 
their  own  peculiar  reasons  for  opposing 
vigorous  efforts  to  establish  peaceful  set- 
tlements of  a  lasting  nature  in  these 
areas.  The  Communist  bloc  sought  to 
disrupt  these  vital  efforts,  and  to  dis- 
credit the  United  Nations  as  a  whole,  by 
refusing  to  pay  their  share  of  the  as- 
sessments, on  the  ground  of  a  legal  tech- 
nicality that  peacekeeping  assessments 
did  not  fp.ll  under  the  same  regulations — 
those  of  article  17  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter — that  govern  the  collec- 
tion of  regular  budgetary  assessments. 
The  United  Nations  thus  found  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  an  advisory  opinion  on 
this  legal  question ;  and  the  World  Court 
has  rendered  its  decLtion  In  favor  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  is  a  most  important  and  note- 
worthy development,  in  that  it  affirms  the 
right  of  the  United  Nations  to  Intervene 
to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and  thus 
to  prevent  the  development  of  chaotic 
and  Inflammatory  situations  In  which 
communism  breeds  situations  which 
could  lead  to  a  world  conflict  of  dis- 
astrou";  proportions.  Moreover,  it  aflBrms 
the  vital  right  of  the  United  Nations  to 
find  means  of  financing  these  operations, 
thus  enabling  the  United  Nations  to  be  a 
really  meaningful  organization  in  the 
effort  to  build  a  safe  and  peaceful  world. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  21.  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  World  Court 
opinion,  as  well  as  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  25.  entitled 
"Enhanced  Prestige,"  which  ably  ex- 
plains the  great  significance  of  the 
decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  21.  1962] 
Text  or  Scmmast  or  World  Coukts  Opinion 
ON  UN. 

Oil  July  20.  1962,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  delivered  an  advisory  opinion  on 
tho  question  of  certain  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  (art.  17,  par.  2  of  tbe 
charter),  which  had  been  put  to  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  20,  1961. 

By  9  voles  to  5  the  Court  declared  that 
th3  expenditures  authorized  In  certain  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolutions  enumerated  in  the 
request  for  opinion,  relating  to  the  United 
Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and  in 
the  Middle  East  undertaken  Ln  pursuance  of 
Security  Council  and  General  Assembly 
resolutions  likewise  enumerated  In  the  re- 
quest, were  "expenses  of  the  organization" 


within  tbe  meaning  of  article  17,  p&rsgrapb  3 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Judges  Sir  Percy  Spender.  Sir  Gerald  Fltz- 
maurlce  and  [Gaetano|  Morelll  appended 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  statements  of 
their  separate  opinions.  Presldetit  |Botidan| 
Wlnlarskl  and  Judges  (Jules]  Baedevant, 
(Liuclo]  Moreno  Qulntana,  (Vladimir  M.] 
Koretsky  and  (Joe^  Luis)  Bustamante  y 
Rivero  apppended  to  the  opinion  of  tbe  Cotut 
statements  of  their  dissenting  opinions. 

DKAOUNK  WAS  STT 

The  President  of  the  Court,  In  pursuance 
of  article  66.  paragraph  2  of  the  statute,  hav- 
ing considered  that  tbe  states  members  of 
the  United  Nations  were  likely  to  be  able 
to  fxirnlsh  information  on  the  question,  fixed 
Febmary  20,  1962.  as  the  time  limit  within 
which  tbe  Court  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive written  statements  from  them.  Tbe 
following  members  of  tbe  United  Nations 
submitted  statements,  notes  or  letters  set- 
ting forth  their  vlewr:  Australia.  Bulga''l*- 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  SoclaUst  Republic, 
Canada.  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark,  France, 
Ireland,  Italy.  Japan,  tbe  Netberlands, 
Portugal.  Rumania.  South  Africa.  Spain,  tbe 
Ukranlan  Soviet  SoclaUst  Republic,  tbe 
Soviet  Union.  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  Upper  Volta.  At  bearings  held  from 
May  14  to  21,  tbe  Ooort  beard  oral  state- 
ments by  tbe  representitlves  of  Canada,  tbe 
Netherlands,  Italy,  Britain,  Norway,  Aus- 
tralia. Ireland,  tbe  Soviet  Union,  and  tbe 
United  States. 

In  its  opinion,  tbe  Court  ftrrt  recalled  tbat 
It  had  been  argued  that  the  Court  should 
r«-fUEe  to  give  an  opinion,  the  question  put 
to  it  being  of  a  political  nature,  and  declared 
that  It  could  not  attribute  a  political  char- 
acter to  a  request  which  Invited  It  to  under- 
take an  escentiaUy  Judicial  task,  namely  tbe 
Interpretation  of  a  treaty  provlalon. 

PKEVTOTTS    INSTAirCES    C1TU> 

In  this  connection  tbe  Court  recaUed  tbe 
principles  previously  stated  by  tbe  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  In  tbe 
advisory  opinion  concerning  the  status  of 
Eastern  Carelia  and  by  the  present  Court  in 
the  advisory  opinions  concerning  tbe  Inter- 
pretation of  peace  treaties  with  Bulgaria. 
Hungary  and  Rumania  (first  phase)  and 
Judgments  of  the  admlnlftratlve  tribunal  of 
the  ILO  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion) upon  complaints  made  against 
UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational.  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization),  and 
found  no  compelling  reason  "why  It  should 
not  give  the  advisory  opinion  wblcb  tbe 
General  Assembly  had  requested  of  It." 

The  Court  then  examined  the  view  tbat 
It  should  take  Into  consideration  tbe  rejec- 
tion of  a  French  amendment  to  tbe  request 
for  advisory  opinion.  The  amendment  would 
have  asked  the  Court  to  give  an  opinion  on 
tbe  question  whether  tbe  expenditures  re- 
lated to  tbe  Indicated  operations  bad  been 
"decided  on  In  conformity  with  tbe  provi- 
sions of  the  charter." 

On  this  point  the  Court  observed  tbat  tbe 
rejection  of  the  French  amendment  cUd  not 
constitute  a  directive  to  tbe  Court  to  ex- 
clude from  its  consideration  tbe  question 
whetlier  certain  expenditures  were  "decided 
on  In  conformity  wtlh  the  charter,"  if  the 
Court  found  such  consideration  appropriate. 
Nor  could  the  Court  agree  that  tbe  rejection 
of  the  French  amendment  bad  any  bearing 
upon  the  question  whether  tbi  General  As- 
sembly bad  sought  to  prcc.ude  the  Coxirt 
from  Interpreting  article  17  In  tbe  light  of 
other  articles  of  the  charter,  tbat  Is,  In  the 
whole  context  of  the  treaty. 

Tui-nlng  then  to  the  question  which  bad 
been  posed,  the  Court  found  tbat  It  In- 
volved an  Interpretation  of  article  17,  para- 
graph 2,  of  tbe  charter,  and  tbat  tbe  first 
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quflsOoB  wa«  that  of  ld«ntuyl&g  what  are 
"the  expen—  of  the  arvanlaattaa.** 

The  text  of  arttele  17.  paragraph  2.  referred 
to  "the  ezpenaee  of  the  organ  lition'*  with- 
out any  further  explicit  definition.  The  In- 
terpretation of  the  word  "eqwnaea"  had  heen 
linked  with  the  word  "budget"  In  paragraph 
1  of  that  article  and  It  had  been  contended 
that  In  both  eaaea  the  qualifying  adjective 
"regular"  or  "administrative"  ahould  be  un- 
derstood to  be  Implied.  According  to  the 
Coiirt  this  would  be  possible  only  If  such 
quallflcatlan  must  neoeeaarlly  be  Implied 
from  the  provisions  of  the  charter  considered 
as  a  whole. 

Concerning  the  word  "budgst"  In  para- 
graph 1  of  article  17.  the  Court  found  that 
the  distinction  between  "admlnlstratiye 
budgets"  and  "c^eraUonal  budgets"  had  not 
been  abeent  from:  the  minds  of  the  drafters 
of  the  charter  since  It  was  provided  In  para- 
graph 3  of  the  same  article  that  the  General 
Assembly  "shall  examine  the  administrative 
budgets"  of  the  spedaUaed  agencies. 

If  the  drafters  had  intended  that  para- 
graph 1  should  be  limited  to  the  administra- 
tive budget  of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion Itself,  the  word  "administrative"  would 
have  been  in  paragraph  8.  Actually,  the 
practlee  of  the  organization  had  been  from 
the  outset  to  Include  In  the  budget  Items 
which  would  not  fall  within  any  of  the  defi- 
nitions of  "administrative  budget"  which 
had  been  advanced.  The  General  Assembly 
had  consistently  Included  In  the  annual 
budget  resolutions  provision  for  "unforeseen 
and  extraordinary  expenses"  arising  in  rela- 
tion to  the  "maintenance  of  peace  and  se- 
curity." 

«»»T.T»»   ADOPTIONS 

Every  year  from  1947  ^l^^rough  1959  the 
resolutions  on  these  unforeS^^  and  extraor- 
dinary expenses  have  been  adopted  without 
a  dissenting  vote,  except  for  1952,  1953,  and 
1954,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  those  years 
the  resolutions  included  the  specification  of 
a  controveralal  item — United  Nations  Kore- 
an war  decorations. 

Finally,  in  1961,  the  report  of  the  working 
group  of  15  on  the  examination  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  budgetary  procedures  of 
the  United  Nations  had  recorded  the  adop- 
tion without  opposition  of  a  statement  that 
"investigations  and  observation  operations 
undertaken  by  the  organization  to  prevent 
possible  aggression  should  be  financed  as 
part  of  the  regular  budget  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Taking  these  facta  into  ctmslderatloa.  the 
Coiirt  concluded  that  there  was  no  Justifica- 
tion for  reading  Into  the  text  of  article  17, 
paragn4>h  1,  any  limiting  at  qualifying  word 
before  the  word  "budget." 

TunUng  to  paragraph  a  of  article  17,  the 
Court  observed  that,  on  Its  face,  the  term 
"expenses  of  the  organization"  meant  all 
.the  expenses  and  not  Just  certain  types  of 
■otpenses  which  might  be  referred  to  as  "reg- 
ular expenses."  Finding  that  an  examina- 
tion of  other  parts  of  the  Charter  showed 
the  variety  of  expenses  which  must  inevitably 
be  included  within  the  "expenses  of  the 
organlaatlon."  the  Court  did  not  perceive 
any  basis  for  challenging  the  legality  of  the 
settled  practice  of  including  such  expenses 
In  the  budgetary  amounts  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  apportioned  among  the  mem- 
bers In  aoeordance  with  the  autholty  which 
was  given  to  It  by  article  17,  paragraph  a. 

Passing  then  to  the  consideration  of  ar- 
ticle 17  from  the  standpoint  of  its  place 
in  the  general  structure  and  scheme  of  the 
charter,  the  Court  found  that  the  general 
purposes  of  that  article  were  the  vesting  of 
control  over  the  financee  of  the  organization 
and  the  levying  of  apportioned  amounts  of 
the  expenses  of  the  organization. 

Replying  to  the  argiuient  that  expenses 
resulting  from  optfatlons  for  the  mainte- 
nance ot  international  peace  and  security 
were   not    "expenses    of    the    organization" 


within  the  meaning  of  article  17,  paragragbh 
a  of  the  charter,  inasmuch  as  they  feellto 
be  dealt  with  exclusively  by  the  Secuiiky 
Council,  and  more  especially  through  agroe- 
ments  negotiated  In  accordance  with  arttile 
43  of  the  charter,  the  Court  found  that  un- 
der article  24  the  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council  In  the  matter  was  "pal- 
mary," not  exclusive. 

The  charter  made  It  abundantly  clear  tBijat 
tlie  General  Assembly  was  also  to  be  co)i- 
cerned  with  International  peace  and  ije- 
curlty.  Under  paragraph  2  of  the  article  l7. 
the  General  Assembly  was  given  the  povjer 
to  i^portlon  the  expenses  among  the  mafti- 
bers,  which  created  the  obligation  of  eai;h 
to  bear  that  part  of  the  expenses  which 
was  apportioned  to  It. 

When  those  expenses  included  expendi- 
tures for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  i|e- 
curlty,  which  were  not  otherwise  provldled 
for,  it  was  the  General  Assembly  which  Bad 
the  authority  to  apportion  the  latter 
amounts  among  the  members.  None  of  t^ie 
provisions  determining  the  respective  func- 
tions and  powers  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly  supported  the 
view  that  such  distribution  excluded  fn)m 
the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  mais- 
ures  designed  to  maintain  peace  ahd 
security. 

Replying  to  the  argument  that  with  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  International  pence 
and  security  the  budgetary  authority  of  tjhe 
General  Assembly  Is  limited  by  article  11. 
paragraph  2,  under  which  "any  such  ques- 
tion (relating  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security)  on  which  acdjon 
is  necessary  shall  be  referred  to  the  Security 
Council  by  the  General  Assembly  either  be- 
fore or  after  discussion,"  the  Coiu^  consid- 
ered that  the  action  referred  to  in  that  pro- 
vision was  coercive  or  enforcement  action. 

"action"   imtxkfsktxd 

In  this  context,  the  word  "action"  mKist 
mean  such  action  as  was  solely  within  l^he 
province  of  the  Security  Council;  nam01y. 
that  indicated  by  the  title  of  chapter  7  of 
the  charter:  "Action  with  respect  to  thrsats 
of  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  apts 
of  aggression." 

If  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "action" 
in  article  11,  paragraph  2.  were  that  the  G^n- 
eral  Assembly  could  make  recommendatli^ns 
only  of  a  general  character  affecting  p«4ce 
and  security  In  the  abstract,  and  not  in  Il- 
lation to  specific  cases,  the  paragraph  wontild 
not  have  provided  that  the  General  Assembly 
might  make  recommendations  on  questkins 
brought  before  It  by  States  or  by  the  Sadu- 
rlty  Council.  Accordingly,  the  last  sentopce 
of  article  11,  paragraph  2,  had  oo  application 
where  the  necessary  action  was  not  enforpe- 
ment  action. 

The  Court  found  therefore  that  the  ar^iu- 
ment  drawn  from  article  11,  paragraph  t  to 
limit  the  budgetary  authority  of  the  O^n- 
eral  AssemMy  in  respect  of  the  malntena0ice 
of  international  peace  and  security  was  tin- 
foimded. 

The  Court  then  tiu-ned  to  the  examination 
of  the  argument  drawn  from  article  4S  of 
the  charter,  which  provides  that  meml^rs 
shall  negotiate  agreements  with  the  Secuifity 
Council  on  Its  initiative,  for  the  purposei  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security. 
The  argxunent  was  that  such  agreements 
were  Intended  to  include  8p>ecificatlon8  o(>n- 
cemlng  the  allocation  of  costs  of  such  En- 
forcement actions  as  might  be  taken  by 
direction  of  the  Seciurity  Council  and  that  it 
was  only  the  Security  Council  which  had 
the  authority  to  arrange  for  meeting  such 
costs. 

After  stating  that  article  43  was  not  apig>ll- 
cable,  the  Court  added  that  even  if  it  vjere 
applicable,  the  Court  could  not  accept  si^ch 
an  interpretation  of  Its  text  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons. 
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A  member  state  would  be  entitled,  during 
the  negotiation  of  such  agreements  to  In- 
sist, and  the  Security  Council  would  be  en- 
titled to  agree,  that  some  paut  of  the  ex- 
pense should  be  borne  by  the  organization. 
In  that  case  such  expenses  would  form  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  organization  and 
would  fall  to  be  appoetioned  by  the  General 
Assembly  under  article  17.  Moreover,  it  fol- 
lowed from  article  60  of  the  charter  that 
the  Security  Council  might  determine  that 
an  overburdened  state  was  entitled  to  some 
financial  assistance. 

Such  financial  assistance,  If  afforded  by 
the  organization,  as  It  might  be,  would 
clearly  constitute  part  of  the  "expenses  of 
the  organization."  Furthermore,  the  Court 
considered  that  It  could  not  be  said  that 
the  charter  had  left  the  Security  Council 
Impotent  in  the  face  of  an  emergency  situa- 
tion when  agreements  under  article  43  had 
not  been  concluded. 

It  must  lie  within  the  power  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  police  a  situation.  Even 
costs  of  actions  which  the  Security  Council 
was  authorized  to  take  therefore  constituted 
"expenses  of  the  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  article  17,  paragraph  2." 

aXPKNUI  1  USKS  BTUUIXD 

Having  considered  the  general  problem  of 
the  interpretation  of  article  17,  paragraph  2, 
In  the  light  of  the  general  structure  of  the 
charter  and  of  the  respective  functions  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council,  ,with  a  view  to  determining  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "the  expenses  of  the 
organization,"  the  Court  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  expenditures  enumerated  In  the 
request  for  the  advisory  opinion. 

It  agreed  that  such  expenditures  must  be 
tested  by  their  relationship  to  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  In  the  sense  that  If  an 
expenditure  were  made  for  a  purpose  which  ' 
was  not  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations,  It  could  not  be  considered  an  "ex- 
penee  of  the  organization."  When  the  or- 
ganization took  action  which  warranted  the 
assertion  that  it  was  appropriate  for  the 
fulfillment  of  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  set  forth  In  article  1  of  the 
charter,  the  presvimptlon  was  that  such  ac- 
tion was  not  ultra  vires  (beyond  the  power) 
of  the  organization. 

If  the  action  were  taken  by  the  wrong  or- 
gan, it  was  Irregular,  but  this  would  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  Secretary  General  In- 
expense  Incurred  was  not  an  expense  of  the 
organization.  Both  national  and  Interna- 
tional law  contemplated  cases  In  which  the 
body  corporate  or  politic  might  be  bound  by 
an  ultra  vires  act  of  an  agent. 

As  the  United  Nations  Charter  Included 
no  procediire  for  determining  the  validity  of 
the  acts  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations, 
each  organ  must.  In  the  first  place  at  least, 
determine  its  own  jurisdiction.  If  the  Se- 
curity Council  adopted  a  resolution  pur- 
portedly for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  If,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  resolution,  the  Secretary 
General  incurred  financial  obligations,  those 
amounts  must  be  presumed  to  constitute 
"expenses  of  the  organization." 

opinion    recallxd 

Recalling  its  opinion  concerning  effects  of 
awards  of  compensation  made  by  the  United 
Nations  Administrative  Tribunal,  the  Court 
declared  that  obligations  of  the  organization 
might  be  Incurred  by  the  Secretary  General 
acting  on  the  authority  of  the  Security 
Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
that  the  General  Assembly  "has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  honor  these  engagements." 

The  reasoning,  applied  to  the  resolutions 
mentioned  in  the  request  for  the  advisory 
opinion,  might  suffice  as  a  basis  for  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court.  The  Court  went  on.  how- 
ever, to  examine  separately  the  expenditures 
relating  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
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Force  in  the  Middle  East  (UT'TEF)  and  those 
relating  to  the  United  Nations  operations  In 
the  Congo  (UNOC). 

As  regtirds  UNEF,  the  Coxirt  recalled  that 
It  was  to  be  set  up  with  the  consent  of  the 
nations  concerned,  which  dismissed  the  no- 
tion that  it  constituted  measures  of  en- 
forcement. On  the  other  hand.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  UNEF  operations  were  un- 
dertaken to  fulfill  a  prime  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  is.  to  promote  and 
maintain  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  Secretary  General  had  therefore 
properly  exercised  the  authority  given  him 
to  Incur  financial  obligations.  The  expenses 
provided  for  by  such  obligations  must  be 
considered  "expenses  of  the  organization." 

Replying  to  the  argument  that  the  Gen- 
eral As6<mbly  never,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly, regarded  the  expenses  of  UNEF  as 
"expenses  of  the  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  article  17.  paragraph  2  of  the 
charter."  the  Court  stated  that  It  could  not 
agree  with  this  interpretation.  Analyzing 
the  resolutions  relating  to  the  financing  of 
ITNEF.  the  Court  found  that  the  establish- 
ment of  u  special  account  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  funds  In  it  were  not  to  be 
derived  from  contribution  of  members  as  ap- 
{x>rtloned  by  the  General  Assembly. 

organization  expenses 

The  resolutions  on  this  matter,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  requisite  two-thirds 
majority,  must  have  rested  upon  the  con- 
clusion that  the  expenses  of  ITSEP  were  "ex- 
penses ol  the  organization"  since  otherwise 
the  General  Assembly  would  have  had  no 
authority  to  decide  that  they  "shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  Nations"  or  to  appor- 
tion them  among  the  members. 

The  Court  found  therefore  that,  from  year 
to  year,  the  expenses  of  UNEF  had  been 
treated  by  the  General  Assembly  as  expenses 
of  the  organization  within  the  meaning  of 
article  17,  paragraph  2. 

Turning  next  to  the  operations  In  the 
Congo,  the  Cotu-t  recalled  that  they  had 
been  initially  authorized  by  the  Security 
Council  in  the  resolution  of  July  14,  1960, 
which  had  been  adopted  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  The  resolution.  In  the  light  of  the 
appeal  from  the  Government  of  the  Congo, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
debate  Ir.  the  Security  Council,  had  clearly 
been  adr>pted  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
imernatlDnal  peace  and  security. 

Reviewing  the  resolutions  and  reports  of 
the  Secretary  General  relating  to  these  oper- 
ations, the  Court  found  that  in  the  light  of 
such  a  record  of  reiterated  consideration, 
confirmation,  approval  and  ratification  by 
the  Security  Council  and  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  actions  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. It  was  Impossible  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  operations  in  the  Congo 
usurped  or  Impinged  upon  the  prerogatives 
conferred  by  the  charter  on  the  Security 
Council. 

These  of>erations  did  not  Involve  "preven- 
tive or  enforcement  measures  "  against  any 
state  under  chapter  7  and  therefore  did  not 
constitute  "action"  as  that  term  was  used  In 
article  11.  The  financial  obligations  which 
the  Secretary  General  had  Incurred,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  clear  and  reiterated  au- 
thority of  both  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly,  constituted  obligations  of 
the  organization  for  which  the  General  As- 
sembly was  entitled  to  make  provision  under 
the  autnorlty  of  article  17,  paragraph  2  of 
the  charter. 

ASSEMBLT  ACTION  crrxo 

In  relation  to  the  financing  of  the  opera- 
tions In  the  Congo,  the  Court,  recalling  the 
General  Assembly  resolutions  contemplating 
the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  scale  of  assessment  for 
the  regular  budget,  concluded  therefrom  that 
the  General  Assembly  had  twice  decided  that 
even  though  certain  expenses  were  "extra- 


ordinary" and  "essentially  different"  from 
tboee  tmder  the  "regular  budget"  they  were 
nonetheless  "expenses  of  the  organization" 
to  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the 
power  granted  to  the  General  Assembly  by 
article  17.  paragraph  2. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  on  one  hand  that 
the  text  of  article  17.  paragraph  2  of  the 
charter  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
expenses  of  the  organization  were  the 
amounts  paid  out  to  defray  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  resolutions  authorizing 
the  expenditures  referred  to  In  the  request 
for  the  advisory  opinion  had  led  to  the  find- 
ing that  they  had  been  Incurred  with  that 
end  In  view  and  having  also  analyzed  and 
found  unfounded  the  arguments  which  had 
been  advanced  against  the  conclusion  that 
the  expenditures  in  question  should  be  con- 
sidered as  expenses  of  the  organization  with- 
in the  meaning  of  article  17,  paragraph  2 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Court  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
question  submitted  to  It  by  the  General 
Assembly  must  t>e  answered  In  the  aArma- 
tlve. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  25.  1962) 
Enhanced  Prestige 

One  consequence  of  the  last  week's  im- 
portant decision  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  should  be  an  enhancement  of 
confidence  In  that  tribunal.  TTie  Court  was 
not  unanimous  In  its  conclusion  that  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  obligated 
to  contribute  their  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Gaza  strip,  but  the  9-to-5  vote 
placed  a  substantial  majority  behind  an  In- 
formed and  forward-looking  concept  of  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

Some  of  the  Judges  in  the  majority  felt 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Court  to 
pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' Congo  and  Middle  East  resolutions. 
One  felt  that  the  language  of  the  majority 
view  was  too  sweeping.  Only  five  Judges — 
Rccardo  J.  Alfaro  of  F»anama,  Abdel  Hamld 
Badawl  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  V.  K. 
Wellington  Koo  of  Nationalist  China.  Kotaro 
Tanaka  of  Japan  and  Philip  C.  Jessup  of 
the  United  States — supported  the  decision 
in  Its  entirety.  Nevertheless,  the  outcome 
was  a  decisive  declaration  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  outlays  lor  carrying  out  the  U.N.'s 
limited  mandates  In  the  Congo  and  Gaza 
are  exp>enses  of  the  organization  which  all 
member  nations  should  share. 

On  the  whole  we  think  the  Court  handled 
a  difficult  and  divisive  question  w^ell,  con- 
sidering the  conflicting  policies  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  in  Its  membership  and  the 
varying  backgrounds  of  the  Judges.  The 
soundness  of  its  decision,  deSplte  the  expres- 
sion of  many  independent  views,  should 
hasten  the  day  when  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  are  willing  to  accept  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  In  the 
adjudication  of  International  disputes. 

It  Is  a  reproach  to  the  United  States  that 
the  Connally  amendment  to  this  country's 
ratification  of  the  World  Court  statute  still 
keeps  the  United  States  In  a  position  to  de- 
cide for  itself  whether  Individual  disputes 
In  which  It  Is  involved  will  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  Court.  The  result  Is  to  give  all  other 
countries  a  comparable  escape  valve  and 
dangerously  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases 
that  can  be  carried  to  the  Court.  The  deci- 
sion on  U.N.  finances  should  help  to  reac- 
tivate the  drive  for  abolition  of  the  Connally 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  recall  that  this 
advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  was  of  great  concern  at 
the  time  the  Senate  debated  the  United 


Nations  bond  issue.  The  valuable  and 
helpful  opinion  the  International  Court 
has  rendered  is  a  source  of  gratification 
and  of  reassurance  to  me.  I  hope  it  will 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
United  Nations,  and  also  will  be  of  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  the  taking 
of  fjial  action  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  matter  of  our  financial 
contributions  to  the  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  United  Nations  should 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  also  the 
att<;ntion  of  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
We  cannot  continue  with  the  ad  hoc,  in- 
terim, temporary,  emergency  type  of 
financing.  We  need  to  get  down  to 
some  solid  terms  relating  to  the  financial 
contributions  by  the  member  nations. 


THE     COMMERCIAL.    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SATELLITE  SYSTEM  BILL    . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  the 

Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland], 
and  other  Senators  have  today  com- 
mented upon  the  situation  which  now 
prevails  in  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  sateUite  communications  proposed 
legislation. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  cheer  and  herald 
the  work  done  by  the  majority  leader 
[  Mr.  Mansfield]  in  coimection  with  get- 
tiiu:  the  satellite  communications  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  was  reached 
this  morning.  This  agreement  means 
that  when  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee reports  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
bill  will  then  be  the  pending  business  of 
the  Senate. 

In  other  words,  we  have  gone  beyond 
the  stage  of  the  argument  on  taking  up 
the  measure.  We  have  determined  that 
the  proposal  will  t>e  discussed  on  its 
merits.  We  have  bjiiassed  the  proce- 
dural impasse  that  was  confronting  us. 
We  have  taken  the  axximendable  step: 
namely,  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  further  exami- 
nation, and,  if  need  be,  amendment. 

The  referral  was  made  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate not  later  than  August  10.  My  col- 
leaifues  will  recall  that  last  week  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  in 
his  discussion  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
indicated  that  it  might  be  wise  to  send 
it  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
At  that  time  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  stated  there  was  merit  in  the 
suggestion,  provided  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  did  not  act  as  a  burial 
ground  for  the  bill.  If  the  purpose  was 
to  reexamine  the  proposal,  or  to  amend 
it,  or  to  give  it  more  consideration  in 
terms  of  its  international  implications, 
then  I  thought  that  Purpose  was  meri- 
torious and  deserved  support.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  opponents  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill  exercised  good 
judgment  and  displayed  a  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation, so  that  we  were  able  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  to  exp>edite  ac- 
tion on  this  bill. 
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An  examination  ot  the  satellite  com- 
miinications  bill  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  can  be  constructive  and 
helpful.  I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  our  witness;  I  am  hopeful  the 
officials  who  will  be  called  wiU  be  the 
top  officials.  For  instance,  the  n.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  surely  should  be  called 
in.  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
surely  should  be  called  In.  Possibly  the 
Secretary  oMDefense.  Surely,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Commimications 
Commission  shoiild  testify.  These  are 
men  we  need  to  hear  from.  I  am  sure 
that  when  we  have  heard  from  them, 
doubts  will  be  resolved  and  there  will  be 
Increased  support  for  the  legislation. 

I  have  never  said  that  the  proposal 
which  Is  before  us,  H.R.  11040.  or  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  2814.  was  without  need  of 
amendment.  There  may  well  be  a  need 
for  further  public  control  and  public 
regulation  ot  the  proposed  corporation. 
There  may  well  be  a  need  for  a  larger 
^  number  of  members  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  may  need  to  examine  into  the 
ownership  of  ground  stations.  There 
are  several  areas  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  may  require  amendment. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that,  when  the  bill  comes  back 
to  the  Senate,  we  should  examine  these 
amendments  with  great  care.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Senators  will  propose 
amendments  which  they  feel  require  the 
greatest  amoimt  of  debate  for  early  con- 
sideration. It  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  complete  our  work  on  this  legislation 
and  to  be  exceedingly  careful  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 


SENATE  RULES 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  considerable  commetit  today 
about  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  wish 
to  associate  msrself  with  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dotjg- 
LASl,  the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs  and  Mr.  Kkatznc]  ,  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  about  the  neces- 
sity of  modernizing  the  rules  of  this 
body.  I  said  to  the  press  the  other  day 
that  if  there  was  one  Senator  who  would 
come  out  of  this  discussion  looking  fairly 
good,  it  would  be  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  who  has  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  rule  changes  de- 
signed to  modernize  and  Improve  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
spent  many  hours,  days,  and  weeks  of 
his  time  in  examining  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  with  but  one  objective:  namely, 
to  improve  those  rules,  to  make  thepi 
responsive  and  responsible,  and  to  see 
to  it  that  the  rules  do  not  imduly  delay 
the  deliberative  and  legislative  processes 
of  this  assembly. 

I,  for  one,  wi^  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  his  diligence, 
for  his  untiring  efforts.  I  regret  that 
he  has  not  had  very  much  help,  I  am 
quite  confident  he  can  feel  good  about 
the  rule  change  he  proposed  relating  to 
the  Journal,  because  if  we  ever  saw  a 
demonstration  of  how  a  rule  stands  in 
the  way  of  sound  legislative  procedure, 
we  found  it  in  the  rule  which  relates  to 


the  reading  of  the  Journal,  amendment 
of  the  Journal,  and  what  can  be  do^ie 
imder  that  rule. 

I  am  going  to  join  with  my  colleagues, 
and  some  with  whom  I  have  had  differ- 
ences in  recent  days  on  the  communieja- 
tions  satellite  bill,  to  work  for  improve- 
ment of  the  rules.  Then  there  are  soitae 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  opposed  to  tfie 
communications  satellite  bill  who  vfill 
not  be  so  enthusiastic  about  changlkig 
the  rule.  But,  that  is  how  it  v:orks.  It 
is  how  this  body  operates.  We  are  In- 
dividuals. We  are  permitted  to  mflke 
our  own  choice. 

I  feel  the  present  rule  on  filibuster  has 
demonstrated  its  inadequacy.  We  sha(«ild 
modify  that  rule. 

Next  January  it  will  be  my  privilege 
and  responsibility  to  join  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  an  effort  to  change  the 
Senate  rules  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
possibility  of  majority  rule  on  cloture*. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Dotpc- 
LAs],  the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javtts  and  Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator 
frwn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  und 
other  Senators  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  that  fight,  as  have  been  ■^he 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KucHtLj 
and  I.  In  fact,  in  the  last  two  sessions 
of  Congress  the  Senator  from  Califortila 
and  I  jointly  sponsored,  in  a  bipartisan 
manner,  a  proposed  change  in  the  niles 
of  the  Senate  relating  to  the  termina- 
tion and  closing  off  of  debate.  So  there 
is  no  difference  between  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate insofar  as  the  so-called  liberal  nloc 
is  concerned  when  it  comes  to  these  rtule 
changes.  I  would  like  to  feel  that  I  am 
a  member  in  good  standing  in  that  hon- 
orable group.  In  the  days  to  come  we 
shall  unite  our  forces,  for  there  is  a  real 
need  to  strengthen  and  modernize  the 
rules  so  we  can  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Senate. 

I  salute  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  my  colleagues  to  bring  about 
important  rule  changes  and  modifica- 
tions. I  would  only  say  to  Senators  Vho 
may  disagree  on  the  communications 
satellite  legislation  that  men  of  gOod 
will  and  good  judgment  can  have  hoftest 
disagreements.  Those  of  us  who  sup- 
port the  basic  features  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  .bill  are  not  the  bools 
of  any  special  interests.  We  are  ftot 
the  lackeys  of  any  particular  group. 

I  found  my  reassurance  in  the  bfsic 
purpose  of  this  legislation — not  on  every 
item  or  title,  but  in  its  basic  purposes — 
in  the  fact  that  the  legislation  was  pro- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  supported  by  his  Secretary  of 
State,  supported  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  David  Bell,  is  supported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  $|up- 
ported  by  one  of  the  truly  great  liberal 
and  courageous  officials  of  tliis  GrovOrn- 
ment,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Oi)m- 
munications  Commission.  Mr.  MiBiow. 
He  has  shown  his  independence  and 
proven  beyond  doubt  that  he  is  no  tool 
of  special  interests. 

It  would  be  much  better  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  discuss  the  bill  on  the  basifl  of 
what  it  will  do  for  our  national  secui|ity, 
what  it  will  do  for  science  and  tech- 
nology, in  terms  of  cooperation  betTWteen 
CJovernment  and  industry,  rather  than 
to  engage  in  a  name-calling,  rhctortlcal 


demonstration.  This  is  not  a  sitvuktion 
where  one  side  is  for  the  vested  interest* 
and  one  side  is  for  the  public. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  both 
sides  are  for  the  public.  There  is  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
best  to  serve  the  public.  But.  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  the  objective. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  have  dif- 
fered in  regard  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  get 
together,  when  the  bill  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  asree 
to  some  amendments  which  may  be 
needed  to  improve  the  bill,  and  thereby 
reconcile  our  differences.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
to  do  so. 

As  I  said  before.  I  am  prepared  to  do 
exactly  that.  My  colleagues  may  recall 
that  the  other  day  in  the  debate  I  said 
that  we  could  not  settle  the  question  of 
referral  of  this  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  by  arguing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  thought  we  ought 
to  get  together  in  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  is  exactly  what  we  did  yesterday. 
There  were  a  rumber  of  conferences. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  opponents 
of  the  communications  satellite  bill  for 
their  cooperation.  It  w&a  an  act  of  ac- 
commodation and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  those  who  oppose  the  measure 
to  agree  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  be  re- 
ported by  a  time  and  date  certain. 

I  thank  every  Senator  involved — the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morsi],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  GorkI;  and  my  col- 
leagues now  in  the  Chamber,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough], 
and  other  Senators.  We  owe  all  of  them 
a  great  deal  for  their  willingness  to  work 
out  the  problem. 

By  the  same  token,  we  owe  the  ma- 
jority leader  a  great  debt  for  his  per- 
severance, his  patience,  his  tolerance, 
and  his  willingness  to  sit  down  and  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  despite  the  acri- 
monious words  which  were  uttered,  re- 
grettably, yesterday.  The  Senate  has 
reestablished  its  dignity  and  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  great  deliberative  body.  CXir 
responsibility  is  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  "Come  now.  let  us  reason 
together."    We  can  do  this  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
calmness  of  this  day's  beginning  the 
Senate  has  accepted  the  same  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  it  so  hotly 
rejected  at  the  end  of  a  frustrating  day. 
I  commend  the  good  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  especially  the  good  temper  and 
good  judgment  of  the  leadership. 

The  Senator  from '  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  has  been  most  considerate. 
conscientious,  and  concerned  that  every 
individual  Member  have  his  oratorical 
moment  and  then  defer  decision  to  this 
time  of  cooler,  calmer  verdict. 

The  minority  leadership  has  been 
equally  efficient,  equally  agreeable. 

As  the  Senator  in  charge  on  the  floor 
on  the  communications  satellite  bill.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  participate  In  dis- 
cussion with  those  who  opposed  it.    They 
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are  most  sincere  and  have  gone  to  great 
pains  to  prepare  their  case.  I  disagree 
with  their  views;  but  I  defend  their  right 
to  ventilate  their  views  and  the  right 
of  all  of  us  to  educate  each  other. 

Our  colloquies  have  been  spirited  but 
I  feel  the  spirit  has  been  good  and  with 
an  honest  purpose  of  elucidation. 

To  me  their  major  problem  has  been 
to  distinguish  between  the  commercial 
and  diplomatic  aspects  of  international 
negotiations.  Our  carriers,  whether  by 
air.  water,  rail,  or  cable,  have  tradi- 
tionally transacted  their  international 
business  negotiations  with  their  counter- 
parts while  matters  of  International 
policy  have  traditionally  been  handled 
by  the  State  Department. 

There  is  no  reason  why  It  should  be 
any  different  with  the  satellite.  It  is  not 
different.  We  feel  that  the  testimony 
of  the  several  hearings  supported  by 
specific  statements  from  those  in  au- 
thority fully  establishes  that. 

But  the  fioor  debate  has  not  satisfied 
the  opponents. 

We  know  there  are  no  sinister  inter- 
national Implications,  no  assumption  of 
State  I3epartmcnt  authority  and  pre- 
rogativos  by  a  private  corporation.  But 
the  oppionents  would  be  better  satisfied 
to  have  the  record  made  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  time  element  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  that  committee  to  report  not  later 
than  August  10.  The  committee  can  re- 
port at  an  earlier  date  they  may  find 
proper.  Then  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
ghost  of  any  sinister  Involvement  in 
foreign  affairs  effectively  dismissed. 

I  compliment  all  who  have  partici- 
pated in  debate  on  the  bill  itself  and  in 
the  discussions  as  to  procedure.  Some- 
how, it  seems  to  me,  our  temporary  dif- 
ferences have  brought  us  all  closer  to- 
gether. 

In  tills  agreement,  we  have  taken  a 
forward  step. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  liope  that  Senators  would  have 
some  consideration  for  those  who  have 
been  hire  such  a  long  time  waiting  for 
an  oppc  rtunity  to  give  statements  on  the 
bill  before  the  Senate.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  before  ask- 
ing for  a  quorum  call.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson] 
wishes  to  speak  at  length.  I  have  been  in 
the  Chamber  for  2  hours.  I  wish  to 
make  a  short  statement  explaining  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  was  a 
statement  this  morning  about  the  con- 
ference reports. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  mind  being 
courteous,  but  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  should 
be  required  to  sit  in  the  Chamber  for 
2  or  3  hours  while  other  Senators  come 
in  intermittently  and  speak. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  morning  I 
asked  the  majority  leader  if  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  call  up  two  very 
important  conference  reports.  One  re- 
lates to  the  Treasury-Post  Office  De- 
partments appropriation  bUl,  and  one 
relates  to  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  latter  of  which  in- 
volves some  $48  billion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  I 
thought  the  Senator  suggested  he  would 
be  ready  about  3  o'clock.  If  the  Senator 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
I  shall  be  through  by  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  could  not  object 
to  that. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  with  the  understanding  that  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yields  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  with  the  understanding  he  does  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[  Mr.  Long  ]  has  brief  remarks  which  will 
require  only  a  few  minutes,  and  has 
a.sked  if  I  could  yield  to  him.  Would  the 
Senator  object  to  my  doing  so? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  agreeable  to  me, 
on  the  condition  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
ON  SCHOOL  PRAYERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  great  interest  through- 
out the  country  in  the  recent  prayer  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It 
remained  for  the  oldest  of  Hawaii's  daily 
newspapers,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  in 
its  107th  year  to  devote  an  entire  edi- 
torial page  to  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised.  I  believe  the  paper  has 
successfully  endeavored  to  place  the 
Court's  action  in  proper  perspective. 
The  Advertiser  editorial  of  July  23  takes 
an  optimistic  viewpoint;  it  points  out 
that  the  Court  decision,  rather  than 
weakening  religion  in  our  country,  most 
probably  will  serve  to  strengthen  it. 

The  editorial  points  out  what  is  ob- 
viously true:  the  decision  does  not  forbid 
the  use  of  traditional  expressions  and 
references  to  God :  it  will  not  in  any  way 
eliminate  the  use  in  public  schools  of 
the  phrase  "In  God  we  trust"  or  of  his- 
torical documents  such  as  the  May- 
flower compact,  which  begins  with  the 
phrase  "In  the  name  of  God";  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  which  refers 
to  "the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's 
C3k)d";  or  the  Gettysburg  Address  which 
refers  to  "this  Nation,  under  God." 

Because  I  believe  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser has  performed  an  important 
public  service  in  bringing  together  some 
pertinent  material  on  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Prayer  Decision"";  excerpts 


from  both  the  majority  decision  and 
the  dissent,  entitled  "Here's  What  the 
Court  Said";  statements  from  leaders  in 
the  Protestant,  Catholic.  Buddhist,  and 
Jewish  religions  entitled  "Here's  "What 
Local  Clergy  Say";  and  excerpts  from 
editorials  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  entitled  "Here's  What  Editors 
Across  the  Nation  Say"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pbatek  Decision 

l*he  Original  Thirteen  Colonlee  were  set- 
tle<l  primarily  by  men  seeking  the  freedom 
of  religion  denied  to  them  in  the  Old  World. 

llie  heritage  of  those  men,  handed  down 
through  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  has  made  this  a  reli- 
gious Nation. 

Even  those  among  us  who  profeai  to  no 
organized  religion  adhere  to  principles  which 
are  in  themselves  the  essence  of  religion. 
The  doctrine  that  man  is  inviolate,  dignified, 
sacred,  and  that  the  state  exists  to  serve 
these  qualities  in  him.  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  ovir  Government,  It  also  is  the 
foundation  of  reUgious  faith. 

It  Is  understandable,  then,  that  what  to 
many  seemed  at  first  glance  an  antireligious 
act.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  holding 
an  officially  sponsored  school  prayer  un- 
constitutional, should  have  provoked  a  na- 
tlonu'lde  debate. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Court,  the  views  of 
leading  Honolulu  clergymen,  and  a  aam- 
pliiig  of  newspaper  opinion  from  across  the 
country  are  reprinted  in  the  adjoining  col- 
umns It  will  be  noted  the  prayer  itself 
is  inofTensive  to  any  sect,  totally  nonsec- 
tarian. 

C>pinlon  on  the  Court  decision  breaks  down 
roughly  into  two  schools: 

One  holds  the  Court  had  no  choice  but 
to  uphold  the  constitutional  separation  of 
church    and   state. 

The  other,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
large  element  of  misunderstanding  concern- 
ing what  the  Court  actually  said,  argues  the 
decision  went  too  far,  that  in  the  absence 
of  compxilsion  it  was  ridiculous  to  raise  the 
specter  of  an  established,  state-sponsored 
religion. 

This  school  asks  whether  schoolchUdren 
are  now  to  be  forbidden  to  recite  the  Fledge 
of  Allegiance,  which  contains  the  words  "un- 
der Ood."  and  whether  "In  Ood  we  trust" 
must  come  off  our  coins. 

This  is  our  view  of  the  Coxirt  decision : 

llie  Court  was  afked  to  decide  by  parents 
who  challenged  the  right  of  New  York  State 
to  sponsor  an  officially  sanctioned  prayer. 
The  Court  did  not  on  Its  own  barge  into  this 
delicate  area. 

Once  the  queetlon  was  before  It.  the  Court 
was  presented  with  a  clear-cut  constitutional 
irsue  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  affirm 
the  separation  of  church  and  State. 

Doubtless  it  is  a  long  distance  from  a 
prayer"  such  as  this  to  a  State  religion,  but 
the  point  is  that,  however  rudimentary,  the 
ingredients  of  unconstitutionality  existed. 

Secondly,  the  decision  does  not  go  nearly 
so  far  as  critics  contend.  Jtistlce  Black  spe- 
cifically said  in  his  decision  : 

"There  is,  of  course,  nothing  In  the  deci- 
sion reached  here  that  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  schoolchUdren  and  others  are 
officially  encouraged  to  expyress  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  doctnnents. 
such  PS  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
wh:ch  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  officially  composed  anthems  which 
contain  the  composer's  professions  of  faith 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  mnny  mantfeatatlons  in  our  public 
life  cf  belief  in  God." 
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Aa  PubUaher  John  Knight,  of  KnlBht  news- 
papen,  baa  polntMl  out.  the  decision  holds 
only  that  no  branch  of  government  can 
"order"  the  recital  of  any  oflldal  prayer  with- 
out violating  the  first  amendment. 

The  Ck}urt  simply  reemphaslzed  that  in 
this  eoimtry  chtirch  and  state  are  separate. 
It  was  not,  as  rome  have  charged,  ''promot- 
ing atheism."  The  decision  was  In  no  sense 
a  disavowal  of  religion. 

Sven  among  those  who  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  deciclon  Is  the  thought  that  per- 
haps it  will  have  the  beneficial  result  of  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  parents  and  churches 
that  theirs  is  the  responsibility  for  religious 
Instruction. 

Tet  this  Is  not  to  say  there  are  no  grounds 
for  unease.  A  danger  is  that  extremists  who 
have  long  sought  to  ban  such  things  as 
Christmas  pageants  in  the  public  schools 
will  be  encouraged  to  renew  the  attack. 

If  they  do,  they  will  have  no  more  grounds 
for  dtlng  the  decision  than  do  those  who 
deplore  it  as  a  step  toward  atheism. 

It  will  be  Important,  consequently,  for  all 
concerned  to  understand  and  to  keep  in  mind 
]ust  what  the  Court  decided — and  what  it 
did  not  decide. 

One  final  point  relates  to  a  move  that 
commenced  almost  immediately  after  the 
dedslon — the  drive  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  nullify  the  ruling. 

Many  Supreme  Court  de<^ions  in  our  his- 
tory have  been  unix>pular  at  the  time  they 
were  made.  It  Is  probably  in  the  nattu-e  of 
things  that  this  shotild  be  so. 

But  probaUy  no  group  in  American  life 
takes  its  responsibility  any  more  serloxisly 
than  do  the  Justices  of  the  XJB.  Supreme 
Court.  They  are  mindful  of  their  historic 
role,  mindful  that  over  the  years  the  Coiirt's 
decisions  represent  one  of  the  finest,  most 
enduring  monuments  to  individiial  liberty 
that  man  has  ever  erected. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  Individual  Jus- 
tices are  Infallible  or  that  a  given  Court  de- 
cision must  be  accepted  as  sacred  writ.  But 
the  record  of  the  years  attests  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Court's  work. — and  we  do  not  believe 
the  present  Court  has  suddenly  abandoned 
the  great  tradition. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  reflex 
tendency  these  /^ys  to  search  for  wajrs  to 
make  an  end  run  around  the  Court.  The 
oanduet  of  Southern  State  governments  in 
the  face  of  the  segregation  decision  is  one 
example. 

Certainly  a  given  Court  decision  can  be 
erroneous  or  bad.  Time  has  seen  the  Court 
reverse  Itself  on  a  nimiber  of  occasions. 

But  Impetuous  carpentry  with  the  Consti- 
tution is  to  be  deplored.  If  it  gets  to  be  a 
habit  the  Inevitable  result  would  be  a  weak- 
ening of  that  great  safeguard. 

We  simply  repeat  what  to  us  Is  the  basic 
point  in  this  matter:  the  Supreme  Court 
has  merely  reafllrmed  the  constitutional 
provision  for  church-state  separation,  it  has 
done  no  more  and  could  have  done  no  lesa 

Hkxx's  What  the  Cottxt  Said 
(Following  are  excerpts  from  the  majority 
opini<m  of  Justice  Black  and  the  dissent  of 
Justice  Stewart  in  the  Supreme  Coxirt  deci- 
sion on  the  regents'  prayer  in  New  York:) 
Justice  Black.  The  petitioners  contend, 
among  other  things,  that  the  State  laws 
requiring  or  permitting  use  of  the  regents' 
prayer  must  be  struck  down  as  violation  of 
the  establishment  clause  because  that 
prayer  was  composed  of  a  govenamental  pro- 
gram to  further  religious  beliefs. 

We  agree  with  that  contention  since  we 
think  that  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  laws  resi>ectlng  an  establishment  of 
religion  muct  at  least  mean  that  in  this 
country  It  is  no  part  of  thcr  business  of 
Government  to  compose  ofllclal  prayers  for 
any  gnnip  of  the  American  people  to  recite 
as  part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on  by 
Oovemment^ 


It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  jvery 
practice  of  establishing  govemmentally  oom- 
poeed  prayers  for  religious  services  wa^l  one 
of  the  reasons  which  caused  many  o||  our 
early  colonists  to  leave  England  and  Iseek 
religious  freedom  in  America. 

By  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  CanstU 
tution,  our  history  shows  that  there  wjas  a 
widespread  awareness  among  many  At^erl- 
cans  of  the  dangers  of  a  union  of  churchl  and 
state. 

The  first  amendment  was  added  to  the 
Constitution  to  stand  as  a  guarantee  Ithat 
neither  the  power  nor  the  prestige  ot  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  used  to  jcon- 
trol,  support  or  Influence  the  kinds  of  pljayer 
the  American  people  can  say. 

Under  that  amendment's  prohlUltlon 
against  governmental  establishment  c^  re- 
ligion, as  reinforced  by  the  provisions  at  the 
14th  amendment,  government  In  this  o^un- 
try,  be  it  State  or  Federal,  Is  without  power 
to  prescribe  by  law  any  particular  fonji  of 
prayer  which  is  to  be  used  as  an  official 
prayer  in  carrying  on  any  program  of  gov- 
ermentally  sponsored  religious   activity.; 

Neither  the  fact  that  the  prayer  tatf  be 
denominationally  neutral,  nor  the  fact  [that 
its  observance  on  the  part  of  the  students  is 
voluntary  can  serve  to  free  It  from  the  Slml- 
tatlons  of  the  establishment  clause,  As  It 
might  from  the  free  exercise  clause,  all  the 
first  amendment,  both  of  which  are  opera- 
tive against  the  States  by  virtue  of  the 
14th  amendment  •   •   •. 

The  history  of  governmentally  established 
religion,  both  in  England  and  In  this  04>un- 
try,  showed  that  whenever  government  had 
allied  Itself  with  one  particular  form  of  re- 
llglo.i,  the  inevitable  result  had  been  jthat 
It  hid  incurred  the  hatred,  disrespect  and 
even  contempt  of  those  who  held  oonrtrary 
beliefs. 

That  same  history  showed  that  many  peo- 
ple had  lost  their  respect  for  any  retl|gion 
that  had  relied  upwn  the  support  of  |gov- 
ernment  to  spread  Its  faith. 

The  establishment  clause  thus  stanits  as 
an  expression  of  principle  on  the  partt  of 
the  founders  of  our  Constitution  thalj  re- 
ligion is  too  personal,  too  sacred,  too  jioly, 
to  permit  its  "unhallowed  perversion"  t>y  a 
civil  magistrate. 

Another  purpose  of  the  establisht^ent 
clause  rested  upon  an  awareness  of  th«  his- 
torical fact  that  governmentally  established 
religions  and  religious  persecutions  go  pand 
in  hand. 

It  was  in  large  part  to  get  completely  ftway 
from  this  sort  of  systematic  religious  per- 
secution that  the  founders  brought  Intii  be- 
ing our  Nation,  our  Constitution,  and|  our 
Bill  of  Rights  with  its  prohibition  ai^lnst 
any  governmental  establishment  of  religion. 

And  there  were  men  of  this  same  falmi  In 
the  power  of  prayer  who  led  the  fight  for 
adoption  of  oiu'  Constitution  and  also  for 
our  Bill  of  Rights  with  the  very  guaraiilitees 
of  rellgioiis  freedom  that  forbid  the  sort  of 
activity  which  New  York  has   attempted. 

It  is  neither  sacrlleglotu  nor'antlrel|(lou8 
to  say  that  each  separate  government  ia^  this 
country  should  stay  out  of  the  business  of 
writing  or  sanctioning  official  prayers  and 
leave  that  purely  religious  function  tQ  the 
pe<^le  themselves  and  to  those  the  people 
choose  to  look  to  for  religious  guldancfv 

Justice  SrrwAKT.  With  all  respedt,  I 
think  the  Court  has  misapplied  a  great  con- 
stitutional principle.  I  cannot  see  hap  an 
"official  religion"  is  established  by  Hating 
those  who  want  to  say  a  prayer  say  It; 

For  we  deal  here  not  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  chiu-ch,  which  wouM,  cf 
course,  be  constitutionally  impermlsaible, 
but  with  whether  schoolchildren  who  want 
to  begin  their  day  by  Joining  In  prayer  Inust 
be  prohibited  from  doing  so. 

At  the  opening  of  each  day's  sesslMi  of 
this  Court  we  stand,  while  one  of  our  olQclals 
invokes  the  protection  of  God. 


Since  the  days  of  John  Marshall  our  crier 
has  said,  "God  save  the  United  States  and 
this  honorable  Court."  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  open  their  daily  sessions  with 
prayer. 

In  1954  Congress  added  a  phrase  to  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  fiag  so  that  it 
now  contains  the  words  "one  nation  under 
God.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all." 

In  1052  Congress  enacted  legislation  call- 
ing upon  the  President  each  year  to  pro- 
claim a  national  day  of  prayer.  Since  1865 
the  words  "In  God  we  trust"  have  been  im- 
pressed on  our  coins. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Court,  or  the 
Congress,  or  the  President  has  by  the  actions 
and  practices  I  have  mentioned  established 
an  "official  religion"  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

And  I  do  not  believe  the  State  of  New 
York  has  done  so  In  this  case. 

What  each  has  done  has  been  to  recognize 
and  to  follow  the  deeply  entrenched  and 
highly  cherished  spiritual  tradltloiu  of  our 
Nation — traditions  which  come  down  to  us 
from  those  who  almost  200  years  ago  avowed 
their  "firm  reliance  on  the  divine  provi- 
dence" when  they  proclaimed  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  this  brave  new  world. 
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Here's  What  Local  Clerct  Sat 

paorrsTANT 

(By  Seldo  Ogawa,  executive  director,  Hono- 
lulu Council  of  Churches) 

Two  basic  and  tradition-hallowed  con- 
cerns are  Involved  In  the  Supreme  Court's 
derision.  One  Is  the  importance  cf  the  sep- 
aration principle.  The  other  is  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  In  American  life.  Both  are 
unique  products  of  our  national  experience. 
Equally  unique  is  the  way  In  which  these 
two  concerns  have  been  held  in  check  and 
balance. 

The  Court's  decision  undermines  the  nec- 
essary balance.  In  pursuing  the  separation 
principle  to  Its  logical  conclusion  the  Court 
has  failed  to  afllrm  the  religious  framework 
and  foundation  of  our  national  life.  It  ap- 
plies the  intent  of  the  first  amendment  but 
falls  to  relate  that  intent  to  the  proposition 
that  ours  is  a  nation  under  God. 

The  decision  has  the  net  effect  of  spying 
that  the  state  is  a  nonrellgious  entity  which 
is  not  only  an  abstraction  In  a  government 
of  people  but  a  denial  of  the  character  of 
American  culture.  The  decision  overreaches 
religious  neutrality  to  the  point  where  it  is 
In  danger  of  encouraging  secularlsmi  as  the 
official   philosophy  of  the»  state. 

The  Impact  which  the  ^decision  has  mide 
Indicates  that  there  are  profound  dimensions 
to  what  has  been  said  and  what  has  not  been 
said. 

CATHOUC 

(By  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Dever,  superintendent  of 
Catholic  school,  diocese  of  Honolulu) 

Another  court  at  another  time  might  have 
decided  quite  differently  in  the  New  York 
Regents'  Prayer  case.  The  spirit  of  a  i>eople 
changes. 

Certainly,  we  have  come  a  long  way  from 
that  era  when  It  could  be  said:  "Religion, 
morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall   forever  be  encouraged." 

Now  we  face  the  prospect  of  having  the 
Constitution  used  as  an  instrument  to  steri- 
lize public  life  of  every  religious  manifesta- 
tion. In  the  wake  of  this  Court's  decision  we 
can  expect  more  confusion  about  religion's 
place  in  the  public  schools,  and  even  a  cer- 
tain hostility  toward  religion's  claim  to  an 
essential  relationship  with  education. 

Speaking  for  the  Court  In  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  McColliun  case  (1948)  Jus- 
tice Douglas  said :  "But  we  find  no  constitu- 


tional reqtiirwnent  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  Government  to  be  hostUe  to  raliclon 
and  to  throw  its  wslfht  acaisst  sfforts  to 
widen  the  effective  scope  of  religion's  Influ- 
ence." 

If  this  is  to  be  so,  extraordinary  prudence 
will  be  needed  in  the  use  of  the  regents' 
prayer  case  as  a  precedent. 

For  whatever  the  literal  implications  of 
the  first  amendment,  the  Goveriunent  must 
not  be  maneuvered  into  working  against  Its 
own  highest  and  best  Interests — ^the  fostering 
of  religion  End  public  morality. 

BUDDHIST 

(By  Mlneo  Yamagata.  executive  secretary. 
Young  Bud<lhlst   Association   of   Honolulu) 

The  Buddhist  child  finds  hlnuelf  in  an 
awkward  pcnltlon  in  any  school  prayer  sit- 
uation, whether  it  Is  a  prayer  set  forth  by  a 
New  York  school  board,  or  whether  it  is  one 
made  up  in  home-room  devotions  here  in 
Hawaii. 

The  difficulty  is  that  no  matter  bow  liberal 
the  prayer,  it  will  use  the  term  "God."  or 
the  equivalent,  and  it  will  have  a  distinctly 
Judaic-Christian  flavor.  The  Buddhist  child 
cannot  honestly  enter  into  such  a  devotion 
without  weakening  his  own  Buddhist  dis- 
tinctiveness. 

God"  as  the  'Almighty  Creator"  simply 
does  not  txave  a  place  in  Buddhism,  and 
aniateur  students  of  comparative  reilflon 
who  persist  in  saying.  "It's  all  the  same  Ood 
under  different  names."  Just  don't  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  thinking 
Buddhist  applauds  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision and  looks  forward  to  the  elimination 
of  home-room  prayers  in  Hawaii  schools. 

jrwisH 

(By  Rabbi  Roy  Rosenberg.  Temple  Emanu- 
») 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  regarding 
prayer  In  the  public  schools  Is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  line  of  decisions  throughout 
the  country  that  have  eliminated  or  cur- 
taUed  a  variety  of  religious  practices  In  the 
public  schools. 

In  view  of  the  large  body  of  legal  prece- 
dent that  had  accumulated.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Court  could  have  decided  any  other  way. 
Criticism  of  the  Courts  decision  has  often 
been  rooted  in  either  ignorance  or  bigotry, 
or  both. 

I  am.  however,  very  much  In  favor  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  will  wipe 
away  all  of  the  confusion  that  has  been 
generated,  and  which  will  permit  on  a  sound 
and  legal  basis  devotional  exercises  of  a  non- 
sectarian  character  in  the  public  schools. 

We  must  steer  clear  of  any  religious  in- 
doctrination In  the  public  schools,  but  de- 
votional exercises  that  Inspire  and  elevate 
the  mind  should  have  a  place  in  education. 

If  otir  children  start  the  day  with  a  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  our  flag  and  country,  then 
they  should  also  have  an  opportunity.  If 
they  and  their  parents  desire,  to  pledge 
themselves  as  well  to  the  God  who  Is  above 
men  and  nations. 

The  children  of  nonbelievers  should  have 
the  right  to  be  excused  if  their  parents  wish, 
but  such  readings  as  the  Psalms  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  voice  the  sentiments  of 
all  the  major  religions,  should  not  be  de- 
nied their  rightful  place  In  education. 

They  are  to  be  preferred.  I  think,  to  the 
regents'  prayer  in  New  York,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  Court's  ruling. 

Here's  What  Editors  Acaoss  the  Nation 
Sat 

New  York  Times:  "Nothing  could  be  more 
divisive  In  this  country  than  to  mingle  re- 
ligion and  government  In  the  sensltlvs 
setting  of  the  public  schools,  and  under 
circumstances  regarded  by  the  minorities  as 
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coercive.  Our  history  counsels  against  that 
course,  and  ths  Supreme  Court  lias  wisely 
turned  us  frc«n  It." 

New  York  WorM-Telegram  ft  Sun:  "The 
Supreme  Court's  decision  can  simply  be 
taken  as  notice  to  parents  and  the  clergy 
that  it  lb  their  Job.  not  the  schooU',  to  In- 
still reverent  attitudes  and  habits  in  chil- 
dren. 

"But  is  mention  of  Ood  to  be  divorced 
from  all  temporal  matters  with  which  the 
Government  has  any  connection?  The 
Court  will  have  a  long.  hot.  bitter  time  try- 
ing to  answer." 

New  York  Mirror:  "Now  that  the  VB. 
Supreme  Court  has  legislated  against  God,  it 
has  achieved  the  finality  of  Its  power  and 
might.  Mr.  Justice  Black  wrote  a  decision 
which  will  ever  be  a  disgrace  to  the  United 
States." 

New  York  Post:  "The  High  Court  did  not, 
as  some  foolish  men  are  saying,  vote  to 
abolish  God.  It  voted  to  affirm  the  proposi- 
tion that  prayer  In  a  free  society  Is  a  private 
affair.     It  Is." 

Washington  Post:  "An  act  of  liberation. 
Frees  schoolchildren  from  what  was  in  effect 
forced  participation  by  rote  in  an  act  of 
worship  which  ought  to  be  individual, 
wholly  voluntary,  and  devout.  A  prescrltied 
prayer,  however  nondenomlnatlonal  it  may 
be,  is  a  form  of  enforced  orthodoxy  and  is 
therefore  an  inescapable  enemy  to  religious 
liberty." 

Washington  Star:  "Had  any  child  been  re- 
quired to  recite  the  prayer,  the  Court  would 
have  had  every  reason  to  forbid  It.  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  Those  who  did  not  wish 
to  participate  were  not  required  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  prayer  was  recited.  Thus,  the 
real  effect  of  the  Court's  ruling  Is  to  pro- 
hibit children  who  might  wish  to  do  so  from 
reciting  the  prayer.  And  this  in  the  name 
of  freedom  of  religion." 

Philadelphia  Inquirer:  "Instead  of  ad- 
vancing the  case  of  secularism  and  atheism 
In  the  schools,  the  decision  may.  in  fact, 
have  a  contrary  effect  In  stimulating  in 
children  and  parents  alike  a  concern  for 
this  country's  spiritual  heritage." 

Baltimore  Sun:  "Most  people  will  argue 
that  religion  is  a  man's  fnlvate  concern,  but 
many  will  also  wonder  whether  in  making 
the  hairline  decision  the  Court  did  not  show 
an  excess  of  csutlon." 

Miami  Herald:  "In  its  strict  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Court  evaded  the 
point  that  religious  devotion,  wherever  it 
may  be  performed  voluntarily,  is  not  an 
establishment  of  religion.  Opinion  is  In  this 
respect  so  literal  as  to  be  absurd." 

Denver  Poet:  "Could  be  a  bleaslng  for  re- 
ligion *  *  *  if  it  forces  parents  to  accept 
the  fact  that  It  Is  their  responsibility  to 
provide  religious  instruction  to  their  children 
and  not  the  responsibility  of  the  State." 

Dallas  News:  "The  Supreme  Court  has  gone 
beyond  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Houston  Chronicle:  "We  fall  to  see  how  a 
short,  nonobllgatory  devotional  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  schoolday  in  New  York  vio- 
lates the  Constitution." 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Bxpress:  "Presstire  is 
mounting  for  passage  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  would  make  the 
legality  of  such  prayers  unquestionable.  We 
urge  every  reader  •  •  •  to  write  their  Sen- 
ators and  ask  them  to  suppcx-t  such  an 
amendment." 

San  Rmndsco  Chronicle:  "This  simple  de- 
cision banning  an  uninspired  prayer  can 
have  far-reaching  secondary  effects.  It  casts 
doubt  on  the  legality  of  simple  American 
ceremonies  that  have  been  carried  on  tin- 
questioned  for  generations.  Iliere  are,  for 
example,  Christmas  pageants  and  carols  in 
our  schools.  We  are  stuck  with  the  decision, 
so  let  us  be  of  good  cheer — and  may  God 
bless  us  all." 


THE  BERLIN  SITUATION 


Mr.  JAVTT8.  Mr.  Presidoit,  whUe 
our  country  is  occupied  with  concerns 
about  the  domestic  economy,  and  the 
world  stage  is  preempted  bj  events  In 
Laos,  Vietnam,  Formosa,  the  Congo,  and 
Algeria,  the  focal  point  of  tension  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  remains  Berlin. 
The  Soviet  Union  should  be  giren  no 
conceivable  opportunity  to  miacalculBte 
the  seriousness  and  determination  of  the 
intentions  of  the  United  States  on  Berlin, 
which  I  am  convinced  are  fully  backed  by 
the  people.  It  is  a  basic  element  of  So- 
viet Russian  policy  to  strike  at  places  of 
relative  quiet  where  the  guardians  have 
become  inured  to  the  routine  of  harass- 
ment. It  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
monotony  of  the  watch  does  not  make 
us  forget  and  that  some  new  crisis  or 
some  new  move  does  not  find  us  un- 
prepared. Neither  should  the  Kremlin 
be  deceived.  We  must  make  them  see 
that  American  public  opinion  is  on 
guard,  and  for  this  reason  I  feel  that 
leaders  in  our  Nation  should  restate  our 
commitment  and  our  intentions  irith 
regard  to  Berlin.  It  is  therefore  criti- 
cally essential  that  we  do  not  forget  this 
so  we  may  not  be  confounded  by  some 
new  crisis  or  new  move  there  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  key  to  the  critical  importance  of 
Berlin  is  contained  In  the  Soviet  Union's 
note  on  Berlin  released  as  recently  as 
July  16,  which  rejected  the  VS.  Ooirem- 
ment's  suggestion  that  there  be  Four- 
Power  talks  on  Berlin.  The  Soviet  note 
was  epitomized  by  the  charge  that  "the 
American  occupation  authorities  in  West 
Berlin,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Government, 
as  seen  from  its  note,  directly  encourage 
and  support  the  organization  of  hostile 
sorties  from  West  Bertin,"  presumably 
into  East  Berlin,  and,  the  reiteration  by 
the  Soviet  Government  of  its  conviction 
"that  it  is  necessary  to  normalize  with- 
out delay  the  situation  in  West  Berlin 
on  the  basis  of  a  German  peaceful  settle- 
ment"— ^undoubtedly  meaning  the  threat 
again  of  concluding  a  peace  treaty  with 
East  Germany  which  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev has  held  over  the  head  of  the  free 
world  now  since  1959  and  before. 

The  recent  Rusk-Oromyko  conversa- 
tions in  Geneva  have  done  nothing  to 
dispel  the  acute  tension  which  remains 
over  the  Berlim  situation.  It  appears  to 
be  the  focal  point  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
determination  to  oust  the  three  Western 
Allies  from  any  position  in  Berlin  and 
particularly  to  force  their  military 
presence  out  of  Berlin  so  that  complete 
control  over  access  to  the  city  by  land, 
water  and  air  can  be  vested  in  the  East 
German  Communist  government,  tinder 
these  circumstance*  there  is  nothing 
which  has  changed — but  the  grave 
danger  is  that  there  may  be  misunder- 
standing about  our  determination  to 
stand  firm. 

It  is  vital  therefore  to  understand 
clearly  that  the  basic  precept  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  BerUn  was  stated  by  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage on  January  11,  1962.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  E:remlin  will  make  no 
miscalculation  on  that  aoore.  In  my  view 
that  remains  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 
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Tlie  President  said: 

71m  tlu««t  to  the  brave  city  of  Berlin  re- 
malna.  In  tbeae  last  6  monttu  tlie  Allies 
have  made  It  unmistakably  clear  tbat  our 
presence  In  Berlin,  our  free  access  tbereto, 
and  the  freedom  of  2  million  West  Ber- 
llners  would  not  be  surrendered  either  to 
force  or  through  appeasement — ^that  to 
maintain  those  rights  and  obligations,  we 
are  prepared  to  talk,  when  appropriate,  and 
to  fl^t.  If  necessary.  Every  member  of 
NATO  stands  with  \u  In  a  common  commit- 
ment to  preserve  this  symbol  of  freeman's 
will  to  remain  free. 

I  cannot  now  predict  the  cour8e>.°of  futiu-e 
negotiations  over  Berlin.  I  can  only  say 
that  we  are  sparing  no  honorable  effort  to 
find  a  peaceful  and  mutually  acceptable 
resolution  of  this  problem.  I  believe  such 
a  resolution  can  be  found,  and  with  It  an 
improvement  In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  only  the  leaden  In  the  Kremlin 
win  recognize  the  basic  rights  and  Interests 
Involved,  and  the  Interest  of  all  mankind  In 
peace. 

Let  us  also  remember  clearly  that  by 
a  special  report  to  the  Nation  on  the 
Berlin  crisis  on  July  25,  1961,  the  Pres- 
ident called  for  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  Armed  Forces,  an  increase 
in  the  Army's  authorized  strength,  and 
an  increase  In  the  active  duty  strength 
of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  And  that  all 
of  these  requests  were  promptly  and  fully 
implemented  by  the  Congress,  thereby 
showing  the  backing  of  the  American 
people  for  our  Berlin  policy. 

The  lesson  of  the  Berlin  wall  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  United  States.  It 
showed  the  grim  seriousness  of  the 
Soviet  fear  of  free  Berlin,  and  the 
lengths  to  which  the  Kremlin  would  go 
to  bottle  up  the  city  and  suffocate  it  if 
possible — and  it  also  showed  Berlin's 
critical  value  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 
The  people  of  West  Berlin  are  standing 
firm  in  their  determination  to  carry  on — 
we  must  do  the  same. 

Accordingly,  I  think  it  is  proper  now 
when  the  situation  seems  less  intensely 
heated,  to  make  clear  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin  on  the  part  of  as  many  lead- 
ers of  American  opinion  as  possible,  that 
we  are  thoroughly  committed  to  re- 
main in  Berlin  as  long  as  it  takes  to  ful- 
fill the  solemn  assurances  of  freedom  for 
the  people  of  West  Berlin,  and,  that 
we  understand  only  too  well  the  grave 
consequences  to  the  Western  alliance 
and  the  free  world  if  we  were  to  weaken 
in  our  position.  Much  can  be  done  in 
honorable  accommodation  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  of  a  divided  Germany  and 
divided  Berlin,  but  one  of  these  things 
is  not  withdrawal  or  the  placing  in  jeop- 
ardy of  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin. 

No  agreement  is  better  than  a  bad 
agreement.  There  is  nothing  so  fatal 
about  having  no  agreement  on  Berlin. 
Much  can  be  done  in  honorable  accom- 
modation to  the  existing  situation  of  a 
divided  Germany  and  a  divided  Berlin, 
but  one  of  those  things  is  not  withdrawal 
or  the  placing  in  Jeopardy  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  to 
whom  we  have  pledged  freedom — a 
pledge.  In  my  view,  we  fully  Intend  to 
keep  at  whatever  cost. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  courtesy. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  PAltt^IA- 

MENTARIANS  OF  THE   REPUBLIC 

OP  THE  CONGO   ( LEOPOLD VIJJXE) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  tod^y  in 
the  Congo  there  is  great  progress  peing 
achieved,  even  though  it  is  with  travail 
and  over  many  obstacles.  Today!  the 
second  and  third  ranking  oflici^s  of 
those  brave  new  people  are  guests  in 
the  Senate.  I 

At  a  time  when  it  seemed  to  soatie  of 
us,  from  afar,  that  the  future  courfee  of 
the  Congo  might  teeter  in  the  balance — 
though  that  may  not  have  been  t»ue — 
a  tower  of  strength  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, a  champion  of  independence,  a 
source  of  vast  consolation  and  trust  was 
a  distinguished  chief  of  his  tribe  who 
is  now  the  President  of  the  Federal  iSen- 
ate  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  of 
Leopold ville,  who  is  in  this  Chaihber. 
the  Honorable  Victor  M.  E.  Koum0rico. 

Accompanying  him  is  another  ffiend 
of  freedom,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Federal  Senate  of  the  Republic  orf  the 
Congo,  of  Leopoldville,  the  Honorable 
Armand  Dieumi. 

(As  their  names  were  called  thei  dis- 
tinguished visitors  rose  in  their  pSaces 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  to  th^  left 
of  the  center  aisle,  and  were  greeted 
with  applau.se,  Senators  rising.  > 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  accom- 
panying these  visitors  are  Mr.  Joseph 
Pongo,  Counselor,  Embassy  of  thei  Re- 
public of  the  Congo;  Mr.  Albert  Bukasa, 
Deputy  Secretary  General  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Republic  of  the  Congo;  Mr.  Chiarles 
Whitehouse  and  Mr.  Prank  Carjucci. 
State  Department  Desk  for  the  Rejuublic 
of  the  Congo;  and  Mr.  Henry  Li«nau, 
Project  OflBcer,  Governmental  Affairs 
Institute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  welcomes 
with  great  pleasure  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Federal  Senajte  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo  to  the  Uhited 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader.  I  wish  to  express  to  our 
distinguished  visitors  a  hearty  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate.  We  hope  that 
their  visit  to  our  great  country  will  be 
a  pleasant  and  fruitful  one. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wiM  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I,  too,  on  behalf  of 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  greet 
our  guests.  Our  guests,  who  are  parlia- 
mentarians, will  understand  thai  we 
have  a  majority  and  a  minority.  On 
behalf  of  Senators  on  the  Repubtican 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  join  in  welcotning 
them.  I  assure  them  of  the  great  ex- 
pectations and  the  great  promise  nfhich 
we  feel  in  our  hearts  for  this  new;  and 
very  brave  and  bold  effort  to  majke  a 
great  nation.  We  feel  very  definitely 
that  it  will  be  successful.  We  welcome 
you  here  in  a  spirit  of  cooperatiom  and 
brotherhood  which  we  know  you  secjk. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair  so  that  Senators  may  gree(j  our 
guests. 


There  being  no  objection  (at  2  o'clock 
and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  2  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  reassembled  on  being  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair » .  ■♦ 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3392)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
tore]  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair » .  Does  the  Senator  yield 
for  that  purpose  and  with  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  S.  3392 
authorizes  funds  for  plant  and  facility 
acquisition  and  construction  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion  during  fiscal 
year  1963.  There  are  12  sections  in  the 
bill. 

Section  101  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $159,415,000  for  a  total  of  46  line 
item  projects  in  the  following  categories: 
Sp>ecial  nuclear  materials,  atomic  weap- 
ons, reactor  development,  physical  re- 
search, biology  and  medicine,  and  com- 
munities. 

Also  included  in  this  section  is  a  pro- 
vision concerning  general  plant  projects 
authorizing  a  total  of  $34,540,000  for  mis- 
cellaneous minor  construction  and  mod- 
ification items. 

The  $159,415,000  proposed  to  be 
authorized  in  section  101  of  this  bill  com- 
pares with  $226,440,000  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1962  and  $211,576,000  author- 
ized in  fiscal  year  1961. 

Each  line  item  project  as  well  as  each 
section  of  the  bill  has  been  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  the  Joint  Committee  In  7 
days  of  hearings  during  April  and  May. 

The  Joint  Committee  adopted  amend- 
ments to  reduce  by  $1  million  the  total 
amount  authorized  in  section  101  for 
project  63-d-6.  improvement  of  U.S. 
Highway  95  from  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  to 
the  Nevada  test  site.  The  committee  re- 
ceived extensive  testimony  on  this  proj- 
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ect  and  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to 
improve  this  highway  because  of  the  in- 
creased traffic  due  to  accelerated  activi- 
ties at  the  Nevada  test  site  resulting  from 
resumption  of  underground  weapons 
tests  and  our  nuclear  roclcet  program, 
called  Project  Rover.  However,  the 
Joint  Committee  believed  that  some  con- 
tribution should  be  made  by  the  State 
of  Nevada.  The  State  has  now  agreed  to 
contribute  10.03  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost— the  same  percentage  It  con- 
tributes under  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram— and  the  Joint  Committee  is  now 
satisfied  that  the  project  should  go  for- 
ward on  that  basis. 

Some  of  the  major  projects  in  section 
101  are  as  follows:  (20  million  for  an 
organic  reactor  project  which  will  both 
advance  the  technology  on  this  promising 
concept,  and  also  help  demonstrate  the 
use  of  a  reactor  to  produce  both  elec- 
tricity and  process  heat;  $10  million  for 
a  research  and  development  test  plant 
for  Project  Rover,  to  develop  a  nuclear 
propelled  rocket  for  use  in  long-range 
space  exploration;  and  $10  million  for 
modifications  to  weapons  plants  and 
facilities. 

In  summary,  section  101  contains  the 
necessary  projects  to  advance  both  the 
military  and  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

Sections  102  through  106  of  the  bill 
contain  standard  provisions  on  limita- 
tions, advance  planning  and  design,  res- 
toration or  replacement,  currently  avail- 
able funds,  and  substitutions.  These 
provisions  are  identical,  or  similar  to. 
corresponding  sections  in  previous  AEC 
authorization  acts. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  several 
prior  year  AEC  authorization  acts  to  re- 
flect changes  and  increases  in  the  costs 
of  certain  projects. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  amends  Public 
Law  86-50,  the  AEC  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1960,  by  rescinding  au- 
thorization for  an  experimental  low 
temperature  process  heat  reactor.  In- 
asmuch as  other  arrangements  for  proc- 
ess heat  reactors  jire  contemplated  under 
this  bill.  AEC  proposed  reclslon  of  the 
prior  project. 

Section  109  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $5  million  to  the  At<Hnic 
Energy  Commission,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  $10  million  previously  authorized, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Joint 
research  and  development  program  with 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity. All  of  these  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended on  contracts  with  U.S.  firms,  and 
the  money  will  be  spent  in  this  country. 
The  information  develoi)ed  will  be  ex- 
changed with  the  European  Community, 
in  return  for  other  research  and  develop- 
ment work  being  done  by  Euratom. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  pertains  to  the 
cooperative  power  reactor  demonstra- 
tion program.  Subsection  (a)  extends 
the  date  for  approving  projects  under 
the  third  rotmd  of  the  program  from 
June  30,  1962  to  June  30,  1963.  Sub- 
section  (b)  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  an  additional  $3  million  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  power  reactor 
demonstration  program.  This,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $7  million  authorized  last 


year,  makes  available  a  total  of  $10  mU- 
lion  for  the  cooperative  program,  if  the 
corresponding  appropriations  are  pro- 
vided. Subsection  (c>  provides  authority 
fo)-  a  supplemental  program  of  coopera- 
tive arrangements  under  which  the  AEC 
may  furnish  funds  for  desi^^n  assistaivce 
without  regard  to  section  169  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  the  "no  subsidies" 
provision  of  the  act.  This  authority  is 
Intended  to  stimulate  construction  of 
large  nuclear  powerplants  of  at  least 
400.000  kilowatts  by  private  industry. 

In  connection  with  subsection  110(c>, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Cmnmlssion  has  sug- 
gested that  the  word  "generally"  be  in- 
serted after  the  word  "arrangements"  on 
page  11,  line  6.  The  purpose  of  this 
suggestion  is  to  avoid  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  section  110<c>,  which  might 
result  in  construing  the  criteria  for  the 
supplementing  program  as  a  series  of 
literal  specifications.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  which 
held  hearings  on  this  proposal,  I  can 
state  that  this  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Joint  Committee  and  that  the  cri- 
teria were  meant,  as  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  to  be  only  guidelines  for 
the  new  program.  With  this  uxMSer- 
standlng,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
amendment  to  section  110(c)  is  required. 

8i;dt>section  (d>  authorizes  funds  for 
use  in  a  cooperative  arrangement  in  a 
nuclear  reactor  project  to  generate  elec- 
trtcity.  process  heat,  or  both,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  may  furnish 
funds  for  design  assistance  without  re- 
gard to  the  proviaions  of  section  169  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Section  111  concerns  the  organic  re- 
actor project  authorized  by  section  101 
of  the  bill.  Subsection  (a)  authorizes 
arrangements  under  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  sell  steam  to  a  participating 
party  but  not  to  be  used  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  power  for  sale  by  such 
party.  Subsection  (b)  provides  for  re- 
view by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  basis  of  any  such  coopera- 
tive arrangement,  as  is  customary  in  the 
cooperative  atomic  power  program.  Sub- 
section (c>  provides  that  in  the  event 
no  satisfactory  proposal  for  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  is  received,  the  Com- 
mission may  proceed  with  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  such  a 
reactor  plant  at  a  Commission  installa- 
tion. In  such  event,  the  electric  energy 
generated  shall  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
such  installation.  The  provisions  of 
secUon  112  of  PubUc  Iaw  86-^0.  per- 
mitting interchange  of  steam,  shall  be 
applicable  to  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  8.  3392  was  reported 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  without  dissent  and  there  is 
nothing  controversial  about  any  of  the 
projects  and  provisions. 

Mr.  PROXlflRE.  Mr.  President,  mill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  about  two  items  In  the  bill 
which,  according  to  the  committee  re- 
port, exceed  the  budget  estimates.  I 
am  reading  frtmi  the  report  at  page  2, 


the  second  para^aph.  imder  the  head- 
ing "Summary  of  BUL" 

Tba  Joint  Committee  included  in  tliis  bm 
aU  project*  requested  by  tbe  Coauniaelon 
and  added  two  projects  as  follows:  63-J-S, 
marine  products  development  irradiator, 
SCOO.OOO;  and  83-J-3,  two  mobile  Irradiators, 

rroo.ooo. 

In  explanation  of  this  statement,  I 
read  on  page  5  of  the  report  that: 

The  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  submitted  a 
letter  indicating  that  the  original  funding 
level  bad  been  decreased  becatiee  of  lil^^r 
priorities  assigned  to  tbe  nuclear  spaoe  pro- 
grams. 

This  was  rejected  by  the  committee. 
and  the  committee  indicates  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  consult 
oompetent  scientlsta,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  projects  should  be 
initiated  even  though  it  exceeded  the 
budget  request. 

My  question  is.  What  priorities  does 
the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  set  up.  and  is 
there  any  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  the 
committee  to  explore  these  priorides  or 
challenge  them,  or  just  what  happens 
when  they  decide  to  exceed  the  budget 
request  in  this  respect  ?  Is  it  simply  that 
they  felt  that  they  would  like  to  exceed 
the  budget  request  In  this  respect? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  true.  Cer- 
tain requests  are  made  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  tliey  are  sent  to 
the  administration.  These  requests  are 
analyzed,  and  they  have  their  reasons  for 
limlUng  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
within  certain  restrictions  and  within  a 
certain  amount  of  money.  Then,  of 
course,  we  hold  exhaustive  hearings  in 
the  Joint  committee,  and  after  exten- 
sive consideration  we  agree  we  ought  to 
imdertake  this  project  on  our  own  initia- 
tive, which  does  not  amount  to  much 
money,  anyway.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  decision  was  made  to  more  or  less  re- 
lax or  lower  the  activity  on  one  of  these 
irradiation  projects.  It  was  through  the 
stimulus  which  was  given  by  our  com- 
mittee that  led  to  a  very  substanUal 
and  wonderful  development  with  rela- 
tion to  irradiation  of  food,  particulaily 
in  respect  to  bacon. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  our  commtt- 
tee  has  always  prided  itself  on.  We  are 
very  careful  and  anxious  to  stay  within 
the  limits  of  the  budget,  but  here,  as  in 
other  instances,  when  we  found  it  neces- 
sary in  the  pubhc  interest  to  exceed  tbat 
budget  request,  we,  by  joint  and  biparti- 
san action  decided  to  undertake  this 
project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  policy  of  the 
committee  is  that  on  rare  occasions  it 
is  felt  that  the  priorities  are  not  sound 
and  are  not  baaed  on  a  careful  exmmina- 
tioQ  of  the  evidence  and  the  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  by  the  committee  persua^s 
the  committee  that  they  should  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  estimate,  and  that  was 
the  situation  here.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  While  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  particular  MIL  it  was 
through  other  action  and  careful  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Oom- 
mittee  on  Atomic  &iergy  that  we  ac- 
tually came  to  the  buikUoff  of  nuclear 
siihmarineg  and  also  hsrdrocen  bombs. 
It  was  the  impetus  and  the  drive  that 
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came  from  the  Joint  Committee,  when 
there  might  have  been,  sometimes,  re- 
laxation or  indifference  <hi  the  part  of 
the  administration,  that  we  went  for- 
ward, with  the  help  of  many  other  peo- 
ple, and  accomplished  these  great  pro- 
grams. That  has  been  the  attitude 
throughout. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  following  para- 
graph indicates  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee also  increase  by  $1  million  the 
amoimt  for  project  63-G-4,  accelerator 
and  reactor  additions  and  modifications, 
Brookhavoi  National  Laboratory.  In 
explanation  of  this,  I  find  in  the  report, 
on  page  11.  a  statement  approving  this 
amount,  as  follows: 

Tbe  Joint  Conunlttee  has  restored  the  full 
ta,aS0,000  originally  requested  by  AEC  for 
project  83-g-4  in  order  that  improTement  of 
these  Important  research  facilities  may  pro- 
ceed without  delay.  The  testimony  Indi- 
cated that  a  net  savings  to  the  Government 
would  result  by  proceeding  with  all  these 
modifications  In  fiscal  year  1963,  rather  than 
part  In  fiscal  year  1963  and  part  In  fiscal 
year  100«. 

Was  this  item  stipulated  to?  Was 
there  any  dispute  as  to  the  saving? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Joint  Committee 
ccmsidered  that  question  thoroughly. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  played 
an  active  part  in  connection  with  that 
item.  The  question  arose  at  the  Brook- 
haven  Laboratory.  They  submitted  a 
list  of  priorities.  Because  a  certain 
amount  of  money  was  allocated  for  that 
particular  activity  at  Brookhaven,  it  was 
necessary  to  deduct  $1  million  which 
would  have  been  used  for  construction. 
We  decided  that  if  the  work  had  to  be 
done  later,  anyway,*  and  probably  after 
the  cost  had  gone  up,  it  would  be  better 
not  to  wait  imtil  next  year;  why  not  do 
It  now? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  his  fine  ccmmittee  on  the  workman- 
like and  fair  consideration  they  ^ave  to 
the  excellent  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  question  just 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
fnxn  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Psoxicre],  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  his  committee  showed  eminently 
good  judgment  in  raising  the  figure  with 
reference  to  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out,  if  the 
additional  $1  million  were  not  granted 
at  this  time,  the  effect  would  simply 
have  been  to  defer  necessary  and  im- 
portant work  at  Brookhaven,  in  which, 
in  this  field,  we  cannot  move  too  fast. 
Therefore.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
the  excellent  judgment  which  he  and  his 
committee  displayed  with  respect  to  that 
item. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Now  1 3rield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  3  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with'  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W  ilihout 
objTOtion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  S.  3392  Offered  bt 
Jackson 

On  page  15.  after  line  5.  It  is  propoS|ed  to 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  112.  The  Conunlssion  is  autlibrlzed 
to  enter  Into  arrangements  with  non-Pederal 
entitles  In  accordance  with  the  baalfs  for 
arrangements  described  In  Program  Jl^stlfi- 
catlon  Data  No.  63-1000,  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  electric  energy;  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  af  '.he 
Hanford  New  Production  Reactor  and  Under 
any  such  arrangements  energy  produced 
shall  be  delivered  and  disposed  of  In  aflcord- 
ance  with  the  basis  for  arrangement^  de- 
scribed In  said  Program  Justification  Data 
No.  63-1000:  Provided.  That  all  expeuies  of 
modifications  of  the  Hanford  New  Prodilction 
Reactor  made  at  the  request  of  the !  non- 
Pederal  entitles,  and  all  expenses  ot{  con- 
structing and  operating  such  electric  t^ergy 
generating  and  transmission  facilities  shall 
be  borne  by  the  non-Federal  entitles:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Commission  shi^ll  not 
conclude  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  ^team 
to  a  non-Federal  entity  unless  the  Cottimis- 
slon  determines  that  such  entity  hw  first 
offered  50  per  centum  participation  tp  the 
lu-rangements  described  In  Program  iTustl- 
flcatlon  Data  No.  63-1000  to  privately  Owned 
organizations  on  a  nondiscriminatory  pasls: 
And  provided  further.  That  no  l^eral 
agency  may  acquire  the  generating  factilltles 
from  the  non-Pederal  entity  without  prior 
congressional  authorization  and  In  the  event 
of  such  authorization  the  generating  facil- 
ities shall  be  acquired  subject  to  coajtracts 
then  In  existence  for  disposition  of  thf|  elec- 
trical energy  produced  by  the  facllltlc<s. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  for 
that  purp>ose?  i 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  lost  the  floor 
when  he  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  had  the  floor  and  had 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  asked  unanimous  co^nt 
that  I  yield  to  him  for  the  purpflse  of 
offering  his  amendment.  But  I  haVe  no 
objection  to  the  request  for  a  quorum 
call.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  him  for  a  quorum  call,  jw-ith- 
out  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senator  «(gree- 
able  to  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President. H  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  |be  a 
quorum  call,  without  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  losing  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  noncj.  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  tp  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fOr  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wjijthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ml-  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
specific  congressional  authorization  for 
certain  an-angements  under  which  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem, a  gioup  of  16  utilities  districts  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  will  construct 
and  operate  electric  generating  facilities, 
at  their  own  expense,  at  the  Hanford 
new  production  reactor. 

The  facilities  that  the  utility  group  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  propose  to  build 
would  have  a  generating  capacity  of  over 
800,000  kilowatts,  which  would  provide 
the  means  to  firm  up  nearly  1  million 
kilowatts  of  power  on  the  Bonneville 
system.  This  they  propose  to  do  with- 
out the  exp>enditure  of  one  additional 
dollar  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
addition,  the  Government  would  be  paid 
for  the  steam  which  will  be  produced  in 
the  process  of  making  plutonium,  which 
would  othen*'ise  be  wasted. 

On  July  17.  1962,  the  other  body  re- 
jected the  same  amendment  and  voted 
instead  to  prohibit  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  from  entering  into  any  ar- 
rangements for  the  use  of  the  valuable 
byproduct  steam  from  the  NPR.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  last  year  the  other  body 
rejected  a  proposal  for  Federal  construc- 
tion and  op>eration  of  NPR  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  It  also  rejected  a 
compromise  proposal  which  would  have 
at  least  permitted  the  use  of  a  portion  of 
this  valuable  energy  in  connection  with 
the  Government's  installation  at  Han- 
ford, Wash. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the  other 
body  may  have  solved  the  question  of 
whether  the  Federal  Government  would 
construct  and  operate  these  electric  gen- 
erating facilities.  It  did  not.  however, 
solve  the  problem  of  how  to  provide 
needed  electric  power  to  the  Pacific 
Noii,hwest  and  prevent  waste  of  this  by- 
product steam. 

I  emphasize  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  before  the  Congress  the 
facts  in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ments previously  made. 

Since  the  need  for  electric  power  still 
continued  to  exist,  only  one  channel  re- 
mained open  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest — a  channel  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition of  local  initiative  to  meet  local 
needs. 

Sixteen  utility  districts  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  comprising  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  have  of- 
fered to  build  and  operate  the  electric 
generating  facilities  at  the  NPR  at  their 
own  expense.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  objective  they  propose  to  lx)nd 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  $130  million 
in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 
They  did  not  ask  for  a  single  dollar  of 
Federal  money.  On  the  contrary,  they 
proposed  to  pay  for  the  otherwise  wasted 
NPR  steam  in  accordance  with  a  table 
of  payments  approved  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  These  payments 
could  run  up  to  $125  million  over  a  pos- 
sible 24-year  dual  purpose  period  of  op- 
eration. They  propose  to  market  the 
NPR  energy  under  power  exchange 
agi-eements  with  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration. 
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Lawyers  from  both  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commlasi<m  and  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  reviewed  these  arrange- 
ments and  concluded  that  their  agen- 
cies had  the  necessary  authority  to 
proceed.  A  full  discussion  of  these  ar- 
rangements was  presented  before  the 
appropriate  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. However,  on  July  6,  1962, 
the  Comptroller  General  ruled  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  could  not  en- 
ter into  ihese  contiacts  without  further 
specific  congressional  authorization — an 
opinion  « ith  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  I.  among  others, 
disagree. 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  these  ar- 
rangements, the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  held  hearings  to  review 
these  matters  in  great  detail  with  wit- 
nesses representing  all  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  After  2  days  of  extensive 
hearings,  the  Joint  Committee  was  con- 
vinced Uiat  these  arrangements  were 
sound  and  would  bring  great  benefits  to 
the  Government.  On  this  basis  the 
c<Mnmittee  voted  to  introduce  amend- 
ments sp«>ciflcally  authorizing  the  con- 
tracts. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate  that  the 
Joint  Conunittee's  review  was  searching 
and  thorough.  We  brought  to  bear  the 
extensive  background  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  authorizing  complex  contracts 
in  the  atomic  energy  field. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  bring  the  facts  of  these 
arrangements  before  the  Congress. 
First,  as  I  mentioned,  they  were  brought 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committe<.>.  Then,  after  the  GAO  rul- 
ing on  Pnday,  July  6,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee promptly  held  hearings  on  July  10 
and  11  and  reported  out  committee 
amendments  authorizing  the  AEC  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  carry  out  the 
project.  These  amendments  were  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Friday. 
July  13.  at  pages  13508-13512. 

A  Joint  Committee  print  was  pub- 
lished containing  all  the  basic  docu- 
ments and  materials  on  this  matter,  in- 
cluding the  contracts  themselves,  the 
amendments,  the  "program  justification 
data,"  and  an  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  proposal  will  result  in  significant 
benefits  to  the  Government — a  direct 
financial  return  to  the  JJS.  Treasury, 
fiexibiUty  in  national  defense  planning, 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation: 

First.  The  estimated  income  to  AEC 
from  the  sale  of  steam  over  various  pe- 
riods of  reactor  operation  is  as  follows: 
10  years.  S31  million;  15  years,  $60  mil- 
lion; and  24  years,  $125  million. 

This  schedule  is  based  on  dual-pur- 
pose— ^Plutonium  and  steam — operation 
of  the  reactor.  We  cannot  predict  the 
exact  period  of  time  for  which  plutonium 
for  weapons  will  be  needed,  but  it  Is 
highly  probable  that  such  operation  will 
continue  for  10  years  and,  unless  an  ef- 
fective disarmament  agreement  is  signed 
with  the  Soviets,  the  operation  could  con- 
tinue for  many  more  years. 

Rememl^er,  this  steam  will  be  made  as 
byproduct  whether  it  is  sold  or  wasted. 
Here  is  a  chance,  without  any  risk  to  Uie 


taxpayers,  to  recover  better  than  00  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  Hanford 
new  production  reactor. 

Second.  The  arrangements  will  par- 
mit  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion to  firm  up  and  sell  large  quantities 
of  nonflrm  power  which  otherwise  would 
be  wasted.  It  will  meet  a  need  for  addi- 
tional firm  power  to  supply  publicly  and 
privately  owned  utilities,  cooperatives, 
and  mdustries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
It  will  result  in  more  economic  operation 
of  the  entire  Columbia  River  power 
system. 

This  proposal  is  completely  divorced 
from  the  public -private  power  contro- 
versy. The  Senate  should  know  that, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Joint  Committee 
amendments,  up  to  50  percent  of  this 
energy  must  be  offered  to  private  utiU- 
ties  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  with- 
out bemg  subject  to  any  preference  or 
pullback  provisions  in  any  law. 

Third.  This  arrangement  will  also 
serve  an  important  nati(xial  defense  pur- 
pose. In  the  event  the  United  States  no 
longer  needs  plutonium  for  nuclear 
weapons,  or  enters  into  a  disarmament 
agreement,  the  new  production  reactor 
will  be  operated  by  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  for  electric  power 
only.  If  international  circumstances 
should  later  require  resumption  of  plu- 
tonium production  for  weapons  pur- 
poses, this  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
new  production  reactor  in  just  a  matter 
of  a  few  days.  This  would  save  at  least 
2  years'  time  and  an  estimated  $4  million 
in  startup  costs. 

One  of  the  fears  most  expi-essed  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  getting  too  big 
and  that  before  long  it  will  be  involved 
in  every  phase  of  the  economy.  Those 
who  express  these  fears  also  bemoan  the 
fact  that  the  people  are  rapidly  forget- 
ting how  to  "do  for  themselves." 

Here  we  have  16  local  utilities  that 
are  willing  to  bond  themselves  heavily  in 
order  to  meet  their  growing  require- 
ments for  power.  They  ask  nothing  from 
the  Federal  Government  except  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  an  otherwise 
wasted  national  resource. 

Because  these  arrangements  make  so 
much  good  sense,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  the  Joint  Committee  amend- 
ments. This  proposal  is  a  sound  ven- 
ture both  technically  and  economically. 
It  will  be  a  dramatic  example  of  the  mili- 
tary use  of  atomic  energy  harnessed  for 
peaceful  purposes;  it  will  contribute  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Nation  and  it  prom- 
ises the  return  of  up  to  $125  iniUion  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  with- 
out any  risk  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Explanation  or  CoMMrrrKE  Amkkdmcnt 

The  first  clause  of  the  amendment  speclfi- 
caUy  authorizes  the  AEC  to  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements for  the  sale  of  byproduct  steam 
In  connection  with  provision  of  generating 
facilities  at  NPR.  The  first  proviso  requires 
that  all  exp^ces  of  building  and  operating 


the  electric  generating  faclUtiee  and  modify- 
ing the  react<H-  wiU  be  paid  for  by  tbe  non- 
Federal  group. 

The  second  proviso  requires  that  at  least 
50  pxtrcent  participation  In  theae  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  offered  to  private 
utUltlea  on  a  nondlecrlmlnatory  baala.  Ttae 
final  proviso  requires  that  contracts  with 
these  private  organizations  wUl  remain  In- 
violate even  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  acqiilre  the  gen- 
erating facilities  after  subsequent  congres- 
sional authorization. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
ask  about  the  difference  between  the 
House  bill  dealing  with  this  subject  and 
the  Senate  bill.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  seciu^  the 
adoption  in  the  committee  of  the  amend- 
ment he  has  now  proposed  here,  but 
that  that  occurred  after  the  committee 
had  reported  the  bill.  Am  I  correct  as  to 
the  chronology? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Washington  state  how  this  amendment 
differs  from  the  House  amendment, 
which  I  believe  was  known  as  the  Van 
Zandt  amendment? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Van  Zandt 
amendment  was  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Van  Zandt  amendment  pro- 
hibits any  authorization  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
rangement of  any  kind,  with  any  entity, 
for  the  purpose  of  tbe  generation  of  dec- 
trie  power  from  the  faculties  at  the  Han- 
ford new  production  reactor. 

I  shall  read  the  amendment  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
that  done. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  The  amendment 
reads  as  follows : 

Sec  lia.  The  Commission  is  not  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  any  arrangements  for  the 
construction  or  operation  of  electric  generat- 
ing and  transmission  fadUtlea  at  the  Han- 
ford new  production  reactor. 

That  was  offered  as  a  substitute.  So 
the  House  did  not  vote  directly  on  the 
amendment  which  now  is  b^ore  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  the  Van  Zandt 
amendment  did  become  a  part  of  the 
House  bill  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  now  proposes 
to  have  the  energy  produced  at  the 
Hanford  project  made  available  to  pub- 
lic power  users  as  well  as  private  power 
users.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  To  be  exact,  the 
amendment  would  authorize  the  sale  of 
the  byproduct  steam,  which  would  be 
made  available  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  reactor  at  Hanford. 
The  contract  would  be  between  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Suiq>ly  Sys- 
tem, lliey.  in  turn,  would  be  directed 
to  sell  up  to  one-half  of  the  output  to 
private  utilities,  on  a  long-term  con- 
tractual basis.  Incidentally,  that  has 
rarely  been  done  before. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  states  that  they  would  be 
directed  to  sell  up  to  one-half? 
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ytr.  JhCKBOV.  They  wre  dtreeted  to 
offer  it  to  the  prirate  ntiUtles  tA  ttw 
area. 

Mr.  SCXXTT.  But  If  they  offered  it 
under  terms  not  acceptable  to  the  pri- 
vate utilities,  would  not  it  be  concetvaUe 
that  all  the  steam  would  be  used  in 
public  power  projects? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  The  amend- 
ment requb«s  that  It  be  offered  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  and  on  a  long- 
term  contract  basis.  So  the  private 
utilities  would  have  an  the  rights  and 
all  the  benefits  which  by  law  go  to  public 
bodies. 

I  Shan  be  happy  to  read  the  specific 
langiiage  of  that  part  of  the  amendment: 

Proridecl  fttrfher.  That  the  Conunlttlon 
shall  not  conclude  any  contract  for  the  sale 
of  Bteam  to  a  non-Federal  entity  unless  the 
Commissioner — 

Meaning  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion— 

determines  that  such  entity  has  first  ofTered 
60  i>ercent  participation  In  the  arrangements 
described  In  Program  Justification  Data  Mo. 
6S-1000  to  privately  owned  organizations  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis: 

This  means  that  the  so-called  pref- 
erence clauses  which  may  be  applicable 
under  section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  and  the  Bonneville  Act  would  not  be 
applicable  to  this  situation.  In  other 
words,  this  language  makes  clear  that 
it  is  an  exception. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  As  I  understand,  ths  in- 
tent of  the  House,  as  expressed  in  its  bill, 
was  to  proliibit  the  use  of  the  steam  by 
Government  power :  and  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  is  to  open  the 
door  to  the  use  of  at  least  one -half  of 
the  steam  through  public  power  sources; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  read  the  House 
amendment  again? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON  [reading]  : 

The  Commission  Is  not  authorized  to  enter 
Into  any  arrangements  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  electric  generating  and  trans- 
mlsslon  faculties  at  the  Hanford  new  pro- 
duction reactor. 

As  I  interpret  the  language,  the  Com- 
mission would  not  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  private  utility,  if 
it  wanted  to  buy  power,  so  the  amend- 
ment runs  to  the  prohibition  against  any 
purchase  by  anyone  of  tlie  excess  steam 
which  wiU  be  otherwise  wasted. 

If  this  proposal  should  be  enacted,  the 
Government  would  receive,  over  a  period 
of  25  years.  $125  million  for  the  by- 
product steam  wliich  otherwise  would  be 
dumped  down  the  river. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  purpose  of  the 
House,  then,  was  to  confine  the  use  of 
the  Hanford  project  to  the  contemplated 
purposes  of  military  development? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  the  contemplated 
purposes  of  the  Hanford  project  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  re- 
actor bunt  in  this  country  that  had  the 
dual  purpose  capabUity.  It  is  authorized 
as  a  convertible  reactor.  Even  if  this 
amendment  were  not  adopted  and  noth- 
ing were  done  on  it,  the  reactor  has  been 
designed  and  is  being  bufit  so  it  wiU  be 
convertible  to  produce  electric  power.  In 
other  words.  It  is  the  built-in  features 


that  make  it  readUy  susceptible  for  jthat 

purpose.     

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  it  is  that  convert- 
ible feature  which,  if  the  Bena^r's 
amoidment  is  adopted,  would  open,  the 
door  to  the  use  of  energy  by  pi|blic 
power  authorities? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WeU.  this  mata^s  it 
possible,  of  ooiu'se,  for  both  public  and 
private  companies  to  join  equally  in  the 
use  of  the  power. 

I  emphasize  further  the  fact,  wl)f|ch  I 
think  the  Senator  may  not  be  a  wart  of, 
that  this  undertaking,  which  is  ma(cing 
it  avaUable  to  produce  power,  will  give 
to  this  faciUty,  and  therefore  to  our 
Government,  great  flexibility  shouts  we 
enter  into  an  arms  control  agreemont  to 
limit  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  Uiis  connection,  it  is  well  to  men- 
tion that,  should  we  shut  down  our  Plu- 
tonium production  reactors,  it  would  talce 
18  months  to  2  years  to  start  theOi  up 
again  since  they  are  all  single -puitpose 
reactors.  But  if  the  NPR  is  ma^e  to 
operate  as  a  dual  purpose  reactor,  ^^:e  will 
have  our  technicians,  talent,  and  kJtiow- 
how  on  the  job.  It  will  be  producing 
power.  Thai  we  can  start  up  in  a  mat- 
ter of  tiours  and  without  great  co$t  to 
get  the  cores  lined  up  to  produce  Plu- 
tonium for  weapons,  in  the  evenfc  the 
arms  control  arrangements  do  not  Work 
out. 

This  would  be  a  very  important  con- 
sideration should  we  ever  enter  into  an 
arms  control  agreement.  What  I  am 
saying  in  this  instance  is  that  we  will, 
by  the  very  act  ox  making  it  conveittible 
to  [>ower  and  to  produce  power.  malc0  the 
project  flexible.  It  will  hiave  an  im- 
mediate standby  capabUity  to  go  inti>  im- 
mediate Plutonium  production  for 
weapons  purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  concerns  ma  fur- 
ther is  that  we  m  Pennsylvania  are  suf- 
fering from  increasing  unemployment  in 
our  coal  mines.  We  have  been  seeking 
every  means  possible  to  increase  tlH  use 
of  our  natural  resource  as  a  fuel  and 
energy  producer.  It  seems  to  me  hi^re  is 
Government  money  which  would,  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  adopted!,  be 
used  further  to  minimize  the  capacljty  of 
Pennsylvania  coal  producers  to  produce 
and  compete.  Since  we  have  so  much 
unemployment  in  our  State,  I  woujd  be 
\ery  sorry  to  see  such  a  thing  occMr. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's concern.  I  hasten  to  poinIS  out 
that  the  largest  single  user  of  coal  |n  the 
Northwest  is  the  Hanford  project,   j 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  I  know  while  it 
gets  its  coaL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Some  of  it  <omes 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  but  gen- 
erally from  Utah  and  that  area. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  tliat  the  first  nuclear  powerplaslit  to 
produce  energy  was  built  on  a  cotilbed 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Shippingport. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  refer  to  the  Ship- 
pingport reactor.  With  that  in  ihind, 
I  tliink  there  is  unnecessary  concern 
about  the  coal  situation. 

The  sole  question  before  the  Senate, 
it  seems  to  me,  is.  Are  we  going  to  per- 
mit the  waste  of  the  heat  which  will  be 
dxmiped  into  the  Columbia  River?    We 


have  a  chance  to  get  back,  over  a  period 
of  25  years,  as  pure  velvet  to  the  Treas- 
ury. $125  milUon  without  the  expendi- 
ture pf  a  single  Federal  dollar.  There 
is  not  a  single  word  in  this  amendment 
that  makes  possible  the  expenditure  of 
a  single  Federal  dollar  in  tlie  construc- 
tion of  the  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  at  the  NPR  by  the  Washington 
public. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Tliis  is  -an  authorization 
measure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No  appropriation  is 
involved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
sure  we  will  not  be  asked  to  appropriate 
money  later  to  further  the  use  of  i>ub- 
lic  power? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
look  at  the  amendment,  there  is  not  a 
single  dollar  requested  to  support  the 
authorization,   now   or  hereafter. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  now  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  the  end  problem 
here  is  the  disposition  of  the  power  that 
is  produced  by  low-pressure  steam.  As 
I  understand,  the  power  so  generated  will 
be  delivered  to  Bonneville  for  distribu- 
tion. That  will  be  done  under  a  con- 
tract whereby  private  utilities  will  re- 
ceive 50  percent  of  the  power  and  the 
other  50  percent  can  be  distributed 
otherwise. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  also 
tiiat  50  percent  is  available  for  distribu- 
tion without  the  usual  priorities. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  preference  and 
priority  clause ;  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  add.  under 
a  longtime  contract. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  imderstand  a  com- 
pa^rable  provision  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  examine  the  Rccord.  I  am. 
incidentally,  the  newest  member  of  the 
committee.  I  was  just  assigned  to  the 
committee  yesterday,  and  I  have  not  had 
time  to  take  up  my  duties  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  not  examined  the  House 
language  that  was  defeated  and  what 
the  reason  was  for  the  defeat,  or 
whether  it  was  a  very  substantial  defeat. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First  of  all.  the  vote 
did  not  occur  on  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  vote  came,  un- 
der the  parliamentary  situation,  on  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Vak 
Zanot],  and  the  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  232  to  163.  We  hop>e  we  can 
get  it  to  conference,  and  if  someone  has 
a  better  proposition  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  the  private  utilities,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  they  will  have  that 
opportunity. 

I  assure  the  Senator,  and  I  am  sure 
this  is  the  view  of  those  on  the  Joint 
Committee  without  regard  to  party,  that 
we  are  anxious  that  the  facility  be  util- 
ized, and  that  the  wasted  heat  that  is 
now  being  dumped  or  will  be  dumped  may 
be  utilized  to  produce  power. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  was  the  vote 
in  tiie  committee? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  was  one  dis- 
senting vote  in  the  committee. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  the  proposal  now 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  To  the  proposal  now 
before  the  Senate  there  was  one  dis- 
senting vote.  That  was  by  the  Senator 
tram  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ooii],  and  he  ad- 
vised me  informally  that  die  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendmenrnow. 

ELECTRIC    GDrBUTING    TACILTTTZA    AT    THI    HAN- 
rOKD   KKW   mODUCnON   EKACrOK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  fr(un 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennktt]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  stat^nent  prepared  by  him 
dealing  with  the  construction  of  electric 
generating  facilities  at  the  Hanford  New 
Production  Reactor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bennett 

hanrord  noonbooolx another  trave8tt  in 

public  power 
As  a  member  of  tbe  Joint  Committee  cMi 
Atomic  Energy.  I  support  the  A*C  authorl- 
zaUon  bUlR.  S.  339a  and  H.R.  11974  as  re- 
ported by  the  Joint  Committee.  However, 
I  am  opposed  to  any  amendment  to  author- 
ize conRtnictlon  of  electric  generating  faclll- 
tlea  at  the  Hanford  New  ProducUon  Re- 
actor. 

On  July  17  the  House  of  Representatives 
considered  this  bUl  and.  after  full  debate, 
declined  to  authorize  generating  facilities 
at  the  Hanford  NPR.  Instead,  by  a  roUcall 
vote  of  232  to  163.  the  House  adopted  the 
following  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Van  Zandt: 

"Sec.  112.  The  Commission  is  not  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  any  arrangemenu  for  the 
construction  or  operation  of  electric  gener- 
ating and  transmission  facilities  at  the  Han- 
ford New  I»roduction  Reactor  " 

A    rUTlLX    CEST17RB 

I  believe  the  House  action  was  sound  and 
tliat  the  Senate  should  take  similar  action 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  in  view  of  the  decisive  action  by 
the  House,  i  believe  that  it  would  be  a  futile 
gesture  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  contrary 
amendment  to  authorize  arrangements  for 
generating  facilities  at  the  Hanford  reactor. 
LAst  year  the  Senate  voted  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  these  generating  facilities,  but 
the  House  three  times  was  equally  firm  In  its 
position  opposing  the  project.  In  the  long 
run.  after  two  unsuccessful  conference  re- 
porU.  the  House  position  prevailed. 

In  view  of  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the 
House  again  this  year.  I  can  see  little  to 
be  gained  by  pursuing  this  question  fiirther, 
especially  in  view  of  the  many  other  Im- 
portant legislative  matters  still  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  before  adjournment. 
COAL   iKovenr   unanimouslt  opposed 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  we  have  ample 
supplies  of  coal  available  so  that  such  a  large 
Government-owned  reactor  project  Is  \in- 
necessary.  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
a  telegram  which  1  have  received  from  the 
National  Coal  Association  here  in  Washing- 
ton. DC: 

"AH  elements  of  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry are  opposed  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11974  which  would  authorize 
the  construction  of  generating  facilities  at 
Hanford  NPR.  •  •  •  Wt  believe  that  the 
project  would  be  uneconomical  and  not  In 
the  public  InterMt." 

The  coal  Industry  has.  In  my  opinion,  al- 
ways taken  a  fair  position  concerning  the 
development  of  atomic  power.  The  coal 
lndusti7  has  not  opposed  Oovenunent  funds 
for  research  and  development,  but  has  taken 


a  strong  stand  against  unnecs— try  Fedwal 
ownership  of  rMctors  to  produce  •leetrlelty. 
In  this  ease  the  MPB  wm.  of  oourse,  bs 
owned  by  the  ASO.  The  generating  faeUtttss, 
under  the  prc^rasal,  would  be  owned  by  th« 
Washington  PubUc  Power  Supply  SyBtem 
(WPP8S) .  an  organization  of  18  pubUc  power 
groups. 

ANOTHER     PTTBLIC    POWER    ORAB 

The  third  reason  why  I  oppose  authoriza- 
tion of  generating  faculties  at  the  Hanford 
reactor  is  that  It  represents  an  unnecessary 
extension  of  the  Federal  Ooyemment  Into 
the  atomic  power  field.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  be  the  real  party 
in  interest.  The  proi>osed  contractual  ar- 
rangements Include  a  provision  that  the 
Bonneville  Administrator  may  terminate  the 
airangement  at  any  time  prior  to  commence- 
ment of  commercial  operations  if  the  project 
appears  economically  unprcanislng.  In  such 
event,  the  Federal  Oovemment  wlU  be  obli- 
gated to  reimburse  the  public  power  group 
for  all  of  Its  costs  and  expenditures.  In  ad- 
dition, the  arrangements  Include  an  option 
by  BonnevUle  to  purchase,  which  would  per- 
mit the  Federal  Oovemment  to  acquire  the 
generating  facilities  as  weU  as  the  reactor 
Itself.  Although  congressional  authoriza- 
tion would  be  required,  this  still  leaves  the 
door  open  for  Federal  ownership  of  the 
facilities.  Finally,  the  marketing  arrange- 
ments between  Bonneville  and  the  public 
power  group  will  be  used  as  the  security  for 
the  sale  of  the  $130  million  bonds  by  the 
public  power  groups. 

Thus,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion is  the  real  party  in  interest  which  must 
assume  large  risks  under  the  proposed  ar- 
rangements. There  is  the  possibility  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  taxpayers 
will  be  asked  to  salvage  this  project  If  fur- 
ther difficulties  should  develop. 

Operation  of  this  large  reactor  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  In  cooperation  with  the 
public  p>ower  groups,  would  create  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  the  future. 

EXPENSIVE    POWER    DEVXLOPICXNT   WOOTJ)    DELAY 
PROJECT 

Finally.  I  oppose  arrangements  to  au- 
thorize generating  faculties  at  Hanford  be- 
cause of  the  record  of  cost  Increases  and 
delays  associated  with  this  reactor.  This 
bUl  includes,  in  section  107(d).  a  $60  mil- 
lion increase  In  authorization  because  of 
increased  costs  in  the  Hanford  reactor. 
Most  of  these  coste  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  problems  of  trying  to  produce  steam 
from  this  reactor.  A  minimum  of  another 
$25  miUion  will  he  necessary  to  add  a  sixth 
loop  to  the  reactor  to  make  this  steam  us- 
able. 

The  Plutonium  from  this  reactor  is  needed 
for  our  weapons  program.  I  believe  that 
we  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
construction  of  the  reactor  to  produce  plu- 
tonium.  We  should  forget  once  and  (or 
all  the  expensive,  unworkable  proposal  that 
we  should  also  try  to  i>roduce  electricity 
from  this  reactor. 

In  summary,  this  idea  was  rejected  three 
times  by  the  House  last  year  and  once  again 
this  year  by  a  decisive  vote.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  waste  further  time  and 
effort  on  this  controversial  and  uneconomic 
project. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Washington,  but  I  wanted  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
I  appreciate  the  problem  of  imemploy- 
ment  and  the  need  for  the  use  of  the  full 
potential  of  the  great  natural  resource 
of  his  State. 


I  know  I  flDeftk  for  mysdf  and  I  am 
sure  I  cpeak  for  the  other  Seoatcn-  fram 
Washington.  We  should  be  glad  to  Join 
tn  an  effort  to  continue  that  with  which 
we  have  experimented  as  to  the  nae  of 
coaL  I  think  this  win  be  the  answer. 
This  project,  away  out  In  the  Fur  Wert. 
surely  would  not  affect  the  uae  or  lack  of 
use  of  the  great  coal  resources  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  ship  coal  any- 
where. We  do  not  regard  Washington 
State  as  too  far  away  by  any  means.  I 
understand  the  people  there  are  not 
using  Pennsylvania  coal. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  large  coal 
fields  in  the  State  of  Washington  which 
are  not  being  used.  There  is  a  pocket  in 
the  Cle  Elum  district  similar  to  those  in 
West  Virginia  and  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
wliich  there  are  literally  millions  of  tons 
of  coal.  Because  of  hydropower.  that  is 
not  being  used. 

We  are  proceeding  in  the  endeavor  to 
liave  a  steamplant,  independent  of  the 
Government,  to  result  from  the  sale  of 
bonds.  What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  use  the 
power  which  will  be  going  to  waste,  in  the 
hope  that  some  800.000  kilowatts  can  be 
used  and  that  we  may  not  have  to  do 
some  things  we  would  have  to  call  upon 
Congress  for  to  meet  the  full  power  re- 
quirements of  the  area. 

Ill  is  problem  is  also  compUcated  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  having  some  diffl- 
culUes  with  the  Canadian  treaty,  which 
would  have  provided  us  water  storage 
and  more  firm  power.  This  would  add 
to  it. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  develop 
all  our  natural  resources.  The  demand 
for  power,  strangely  enough,  in  the 
Senator's  State  as  well  as  in  my  State 
and  pretty  nearly  every  place  in  the 
United  States,  keeps  going  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  cheap  power. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  experiment 
with  atomic  energy,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
periments in  Pennsylvania,  will  result 
in  doing  a  great  deal  to  produce  more 
energy  and  to  produce  more  jobs. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  more  thought. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  testified  not  only 
one  time  but  three  or  four  times  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  which  hearings  are  held 
regarding  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  the  f  luxds  it  uses  to  (H>erate. 
He  said  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
asking  Congress  for  any  money  for  the 
transmission  line  there,  because  the 
transmission  lines  are  already  to  exist- 
ence. This  proposal  would  merely  con- 
nect them  up.  Costs  would  be  minim wi 
as  I  understand  the  testimony  of  the  ex- 
perts from  the  Bonneville  Po^er  Admto- 
Lstration,  for  a  transmission  line  should 
this  proposal  be  accepted.  Connections 
can  be  made  right  away. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  save 
money  in  the  long  nm,  by  getting  this 
money  back  to  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body.  R^resentative 
Van  Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  made  a 
very  strong  and  strenuous  effort  to  make 
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aura  tbai  vlaatever  mv  be  dooe  may  not 
Xiuihtf  iDoreaae  uneiBploimeDi  in  Fenn- 
arlvania*  and  will  not  operate  as  a  blow 
to  our  valuable  industqr  in  the  natural 
resource  on  which  the  welfare  of  ao  many 
of  our  people  dependa.  I  therefore  ex- 
pren  the  hope  that  whatever  happens 
in  the  conference  will  be  saUsfactory  to 
the  Members  on  the  House  side,  who 
share  the  concern  of  Representative  Van 
Zanst. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.    Mr.  Preiddent,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.   I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    How  will  the  construc- 
tion of  generating  facilities  be  financed 
by  the  Washington  public  power  entity? 
Mr.  JACKSON.    That  will  be  dozM  by 
the  sale  of  bonds. 

Mr.  HRUSEJL  A  public  issue  of 
bonds? 

Mr.  JACKSON.   That  is  correct. 
The     FRESIDINQ     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  frcm  Wash- 
ington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
fiHAnHmon^:  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Ihe    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  aa  the  table  the  nM>tion  to  re- 
consider. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3392)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  comparable  bill  passed  by 
the  House.  H  Jt.  1 1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecisiauve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11974)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  language 
contained  in  S.  3392,  as  amended. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


The  bill  CELEL  11974)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlttiOUt 
objection.  8.  3392  will  be  tndeflii|tely 
postponed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  Kiove 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment, ,  reqiiest  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that)  the 
Presiding  Officer  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfUcer  appointed  Mr.  PAstORE. 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  HiotccN- 
LooPES.  and  Mr.  Aiken  conferees  oii  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HODSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  olt  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  oo  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  thD  bill 
(H.R.  10904)  making  appropriation^  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963.  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  17,  19,  56.  63.  and  68  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreemejit  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  ftum- 
bered  2,  3,  5.  6.  13,  and  52  to.  thei  bill, 
and  conciu'red  therein,  severally  wiUh  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS. AND  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  OlLI^ 
1963 -CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con - 
f^ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  qf  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  ot  the 
Sraiate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10526  >  mittking 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  OfDce  Departments,  the  Executive 
OfiQces  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  fotr  the 
present  consideration  of  the  reporil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  informatli^n  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  n^poi  t. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  25,  1962,  p.  J14732, 
Congressional  Recosd.  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  considcratijon  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  relatively  brief  statement 
on  the  conference  action  on  HJl.  10526, 
the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  Detpart- 
ments  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal;  year 
1953. 

The  conference  report  contains  a,  total 
of  $5,489,781,000.  T*is  is  $28.1  million 
over  the  House  bill,  $36.7  million  tmder 


the  Senate  bill.  $176.9  million  over  1962. 
but  $85,605,000  under  the  eetimate. 

For  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
conference  bill  contains  $970,385,000.  an 
increase  of  $41,195,000  over  1962.  The 
amount  allowed  is  $35,958,000  under  the 
estimate.  Contained  in  this  total  is 
$486  million  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  This  Is  $34  million  over  1962; 
$6  million  over  the  House  allowance  and 
should  provide  for  a  total  of  60,022  aver- 
age positions,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 1,093  employees  over  the  1,697 
provided  in  the  House  bill  for  a  total  in- 
crease of  approximately  2,790  average 
positions  over  fiscal  1962.  This  is  $6 
million  and  941  average  positions  less 
than  the  Senate  bill  provided,  but  was 
all  to  which  the  House  conferees  would 
agree. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  salaries  and  expenses, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Social  8e-  ~ 
curity  Administration  for  reimburse- 
ment for  costs  of  issuing  taxpayer  ac- 
coimt  numbers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Caplin.  Commissioner. 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  explaining  the 
need  for  additional  employees  covered 
by  the  budget  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

n.S.  Tkkasuet  Dcpabtmkmt, 

INTERNAI.     RKVENUX    BMM.TICK. 

Washington.  DC,  July  20,  19S2. 
Hon.  A.   WiULia   Robehtson, 
ChairTJian,  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Subcom- 
mittee,   Committee    on    Appropriations, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Chairman:  During  our  conver- 
sation on  July  18  you  asked  for  extra  copies 
of  acme  supplementary  material  ooTerln^ 
the  Service's  fiscal  year  1963  budget  request. 
which  I  sent  to  you  on  April  5. 

This  material,  which  la  enclosed,  covers.  In 
part  1,  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\  Ice  response 
to  major  issues  raised  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Conunlttee  following  Its  considera- 
tion of  our  1963  budget  request:  and.  In  part 
II,  some  major  sources  of  revenue  loaa  caused 
by   the   Service's   limited    resoxirces. 

For  1963  we  asked  for  $513  million,  which 
Included  funds  for  the  appointment  of  about 
4.500  additional  employees.  Including  355 
temporaries.  The  House  allowed  (480  mil- 
lion, which  would  have  enabled  us  to  in- 
crease our  staff  by  only  1.700  people.  The 
Senate,  however,  voted  for  an  appropriation 
of  $492  million,  which  would  have  given  us 
funds  for  approximately  3.700  new  employees. 

Secretary  Dillon's  and  my  own  testimony 
before  Chairman  Oakt's  and  your  own  eub- 
cummlttecs.  supplemented  by  the  enclo.<'ed 
material,  shows  rather  convincingly.  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  budget  for  the  Revenue  Serv- 
ice presented  to  Congress  this  year  was 
thoughtfully  worked  out  and  Is  realistic  and 
even  tight.  We  asked  for  no  more  funds 
than  we  could  effectively  u.=<e  to  preserve  and 
promote  the  integrity  of  our  Federal  tax 
system  through  stren-thened  adminlstratiun. 

The  estimates  for  1063  are.  of  course,  based 
on  existing  legislation  and  are  likely  to 
prove  inadequate  If  the  Congress  rejects 
the  President's  recommendation  for  with- 
holding on  Interest  and  dividends  and  pro- 
vides instead  for  wider  use  of  information 
returns  (Form  1009)  to  close  the  reporting 
gap  for  these  Income  sources.  As  you  know, 
we  are  able  with  our  present  manpower,  to 
match  and  follow  up  on  only  a  fraction  of 
the  100  million  Information  returns  we  BlTC 
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Issue  X     It  has  been  asserted  that  In  the  ^    In    addiUon,   the  electronic   equipment      jntlrlrt  ' * 

past    few   years   the  estimated    enforcement  »l'o^»  u«  to  perform  certain  oi>eratlons  (such      i„„    ui -i ." *® 

dollar  yield  has  decreased  from  20  to  1   to  »«  the  Individual  delinquency  check  and  pre-     *••"">*««  and  pensions .a 

etol  validaUon  of  crediU)    which  are  today  gone      »"«»«■»"<» '•™  proflt U.O 

Commeat:  largely  by  default.                                                         otlf*'  i         "•**^'** «  5 

1.  The  ratio  of  total  enforcement   dollars  !«"•    7:   The    Service   is    squandering    lU             "    income i.j 

to  total  bjdfet  has  consistently  run  between  manpower  and  not  producing  additional  tax  A  rough   overall  estimate  of   the  revenue 

6.0  and  8.Mor  the  last  10  years  dollars    commen.-^urste    with    the    additional  l^***    from    the   failure    to    report    the   $34  4 

2.  Ratics  higher  than  this  have  been  "t**  authorlwd.  bUllon  Is  st  least  $4  bllUon.  The  ravenue 
stated  by  the  Service  In  the  past  but  they  Comment:  eff ecu  of  this  underreporting  have  been  est! - 
related  to  a  comparison  of  the  salary  costs  1  Total  tax  collections  must  be  the  meas-  ""»■*«*  for  some  of  the  categories  of  Income, 
of  enforcement  officers  to  enforcement  dol-  urement  of  Revenue  Service  efHciency  rather  **"*  "***  '°'  *U-  The  failures  to  report  divl- 
lars  rather  than  to  toUl  budget.  In  fact,  than  enforcement  tax  dollars.  dend  and  Interest  Income  were  estimated  to 
much  higher  raUos  are  possible.  For  ex-  2  Total  tax  collections  In  1961  Increased  *^*^*  reduced  revenue  by  »3a»  and  $623  mil- 
ample,  the  average  of  grade  13  revenue  $2.6  billion  over  1960.  We  recognize  that  "°°-  ''•*P«:tlvely.  or  a  total  of  Mil  mlUlon 
agenu-  production  from  corporate  examlna-  there  are  other  factors  at  work  contrtbutln*  ^'  "**  ^***  Income  leveU.  Similar  asti- 
llons  is  alwut  80  times  their  salary.  to  the  Increaae.  however.  It  shows  the  basic  °***"  *"  "^^  available  for  the  other  areas. 

Issue  2:  Because  of  the  alleged  operation  of  soundness  of  our  tax  system  Is  being  main-  Underreported  divklends  and  Intereat:   If 

diminishing  returns."  new    agents  cannot  tained  withholding  of  tax  at  source  on  dlvtdcnds 

pay    their    way    In    additional    enforcement  3    We  are  developing  a  means   for  meas-  *°**  Interest  Is  enacted  Into  law,  the  Income 

**"'":„^  ,  urlng  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Serv-  reporting  »nd  revenue  gaps  in  theae  areas 

1    ^^r      ,                       ..    ^  Ice    to    augment   the   historical    method    of  '^  **  reduced  subatantlaUy.    Mevertheleas. 

,«i.  Studies  of  new  agenu  hired  in  1960  and  measiuing  enforcement  tax  dollars  withholding  alone  will  not  completely  ellmi- 

.^    !^°r         J"  *»*  ^"^  ^■*"  ^^^"  '™^°'  ■•    Optimum  toUl  tax  collection  must  be  "**    underreporting.     First,    certain    types 

r^i^iV^r^iJ?"^^^,     °,    »^"*«'^     •PP'°'^-  the   objective,    not    merely    more    tS    from  °'  ^^™^-  "^^^^  that  paid  by  indlvidSu 

t\11^  ^     ^"'  ^^f"*'      .                    ^  <*'^ct  enforcement.     For  ciamplV  p^lic  S  "**  '»'■*  received  from  foreign  aourc«i,  will 

ner^nn.i  .n",'^,*tH   '^  ".'''"J'""  °'J'°~  '«««  ''^"W  be  better  servS  by  ^touT  Si  ^.ot  be  subject  to  withholding.   IMrther,«»ne 

en^mem  /i?  t.v^  k          ".'i^^nT**  '""  ^«*'P*«  °'  •»«>  billion.  Including  »i  blllloJ  °'  the  dividend  and  intereat  iiicooe  «ubj«:t 

S^riTt                    ^  ""  *■  •'  '"""°"  '^°^  «»»"**  enforcement  rather  tlan  r^X  *°  withholding,  but  taxable  at  an  eflecttve 

1    T^.               .     ,«..            .     ,  Of  »95  billion  including  $5  billion  from  d^t  "*«  °' ™ofe  "»"»  20  percwt,  will  be  under- 

o  oL^^  increase  in  1961  was.  In  fact,  about  enforcement  reported  by  the  recipient  taxpayers.    AppU- 

o^r.        "'"''''    °°'^    ''^    *'"*    "•^^"^'»«  5    For   this  reason,    the   Service   is   taking  ^t^  °'  *,"*"*  ^"^T"  '^  »*  "««»«»  *« 

Txhe.!  million  Of  additional  tax  assessed  -following  positive  steps  to  optimize  tota!  ^^^^^^t^^T^^^^T 

in   1961   ti>e«  not   represent   the   work   per-  (a)   Increase  Uxnaver  asslstiince  leads"  generated  through  the  withholding 

S^rn796r  ^^c^a^  l]."l96rt'h^i;?;t  ?    irHrFf '^TT^^^^  P^^^tl.appUeat.onof  theautomlS? 

$71    million   more  of  additional   Ux  recom-  ,onnel                  ""''"'"^  °'  -forcement  per-  ^^^^  ^^  ,^  ^^^            ^^^  ^^ 

^^^^JL^^^^r:;:^,^  er^f-L—^^-— —  of"tr.p-2irbu^ito-™s 

Ce""  The  service  made  511,000  add.-     .nlfUTor^r     °P«-"°-»     «»^^«^y     ^'^     2.ouTo"  ".IJLSZ^flt'^tSSi'S^ 

million  addlUonal  tax.  Past  II— Majok  Souacis  or  Revenue   Loss  can  be  achieved  dlrecUy  only  through  ^ter 

Comment:  There  are  many  areas  of  serious  noncom-  enforcement   effort.  primarUy  In   the  audit 

.-J.    ^f.  *"0«'^»<»«»tional  audlU  produced  pllance  and  Inadequate  enforcement  which  »nd  collection  areas.    Only  Indirect  help  can 

S/l  million  of  additional  tax  recommended,  cannot    now    be    effectively    combated    with  ^  afforded  by  ADP  here;  peraonal  contacts 

tiere  again,  the  Increase  In  number  of  exami-  presently  available    manpower.     The   situa-  with  the  buslncaaman  or  fanner  U  gencraUy 

nations  should  be  related  to  additional  Ux  tion  In  which  we  find  ourselves  U  somewhat  necessary  to  bring  out  aU  the  facU  cocrecUy 

iJS*"  *         ""      *°    additional    tax  like  a  man  fighting  brush  fires.     If  he  con-  and  establish   the  tax  llabUlty   precisely. 

^^!f™'      _„  ,.  .  centrates  on  putting  out  the  fire  In  one  spot         Kxceaslve  claims  for  travel  and  entartain- 

Plo^e^  L  5Sa^!"J^^?,7^,°i.i:222."^  ^*  ""**"  *  "*^  ^"^  breaking  out  and  raging  nient  expen«».      UBderreportlng   oC   praflts 

for  O^  ^t^^^>.      V*^  ^"""ff^  '"  another  spot.     These  sources  of  revenue  may  come  about  from  overstatement  a<  cx- 

mmlon  S  t!an  fo?fh*  Ji!MS^'7  i!i?  '**•  "^'^  "**  "^"^  **"  ""'^  **  ^'•^"K*^*  ""«»«•  P*""'  °'  «*""*•  -  weU  aa  from  the  under- 

Commit  "^  "^^^^  "  "°"  manpower  is  made  avalUble  sUtement  of  gross  receipu.    One  well-pub- 

1    nr  ty,..  Ann^  .  .      ,«^o  *"°"  *^*  *'^'"''      '^'^''*  °^^^  n®*'  ADP  sys-  llclzed  example  of  this  Is  the  underreporUng 

nroxlmaSv  t?^  Ij'"''^    '^     ^^^^  «"'*'  *P"  '•^'"  ^'"  ^'°'""'  ^^'^^'^^'^^  '»  ^  "rther  identi-  of  business  profit  as  a  result  of  oversuSLSn! 

proximately  1.700  were  examining  officers.  fying   arcs   of    noncompliance.    It    will    not  of  travel  and  entertainment  expense^^me 
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Ides  of  tbe  extent  of  over-claiming  of  travel 
and  entertainment  expenses  may  be  obtained 
from  a  tabulation  the  Service  has  made  of 
the  results  of  routine  audit  of  returns  with 
business  Income  for  the  final  quarters  of  the 
calendar  years  1960  and  1961.  These  figures 
show  that  over  20  percent  of  the  travel  and 
entertainment  expenses  claimed  on  returns 
of  sole  proprietors  was  disallowed  on  audit; 
the  amount  disallowed  averaged  nearly  $500. 
On  corporate  returns  nearly  10  percent  of 
travel  and  entertainment  expenses  claimed 
were  disallowed,  and  the  amount  disallowed 
averaged  about  $900  per  return. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  above 
data  relate  only  to  the  results  of  regiilar 
audit  examinations;  the  returns  examined 
were  not  selected  for  Investigation  because 
of  any  Indications  that  they  had  unusually 
high  potential  for  additional  tax  attributable 
to  overstatement  of  expenses.  The  Service, 
of  course.  Is  able  to  audit  only  a  fraction  of 
all  returns  Involving  business  Income;  hence, 
we  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  total  amount 
of  tax  now  being  lost  annually  In  conse- 
quence of  over-claiming  entertainment  and 
travel  expenses. 

Increase  In  Itemization  of  deductions: 
Each  year  since  its  inception,  in  1944,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  In  the  rate  at  which  the 
standard  deduction  has  been  \ised  by  Indi- 
viduals In  computing  their  tax.  Correspond- 
ingly, there  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  rate 
at  which  taxpayers  are  itemizing  their  per- 
sonal deductions.  For  1950,  deductions  were 
Itemized  on  nearly  20  percent  of  all  Indi- 
vidual returns  filed;  for  1959,  deductions  were 
Itemized  on  37.3  percent  of  all  individual  in- 
come tax  returns  filed.  Based  on  the  rate 
of  growth  evidenced  diu'lng  the  10-year  pe- 
riod. It  seems  safe  to  assiune  that  today  about 
40  percent  of  individual  Income-tax  payers 
Itemize  their  deductions.  Thus,  the  contin- 
uing Increase  in  the  rate  of  Itemization, 
which  shows  no  sign  of  leveling  off  means  a 
growing  area  in  which  evasion  of  tax  can 
be  averted  only  by  careful  scrutiny  and  veri- 
fication of  each  return  individually.  Merely 
to  maintain  our  present  levels  of  coverage  of 
returns  In  this  area  will  entail  additional 
manpower. 

Delinquent  account:  The  number  of  de- 
linquent accounts  outstanding  and  the 
amount  of  delinquency  represented  by  these 
accounts  continues  to  be  disturbingly  large. 
Diu-lng  1061,  over  2.6  million  notices,  500.000 
more  than  for  the  previous  year,  were  issued 
to  taxpayers  regarding  past  due  taxes,  aggre- 
gating $1.5  billion.  Also  about  the  same 
number  of  delinquent  accounts  were  closed 
out  in  1961,  bringing  In  over  $1.4  billion  In 
revenue. 

Despite  a  concentration  of  effort  to  reduce 
the  backlog  of  delinquent  accounts,  the 
number  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1961  increased 
over  the  Inventory  level  at  the  end  of  1960. 
On  June  30,  1961,  there  were  over  960,000 
delinquent  accounts  on  hand,  representing 
over  $1  billion  In  taxes  due. 

As  of  February  1962,  the  taxpayer  delin- 
quent account  notices  Issued  during  1962 
are  running  7  percent  ahead  of  the  number 
Issued  In  the  comparable  period  of  last  year. 
A  continued  Increase  In  the  niunber  of  new 
delinquent  accounts  Is  expected,  based  on 
normal  growth  and  expanded  enforcement 
efforts  In  both  the  audit  and  delinquent  re- 
ttirns  areas.  In  order  to  Insiire  timely  col- 
lection of  back  taxes  due  and  to  prevent 
any  further  Increase  In  the  backlog  of  de- 
linquent accounts,  additional  manpower  will 
need  to  be  applied  to  this  activity. 

Delinquent  returns:  During  recent  years 
the  amount  of  manpower  assigned  to  can- 
vassing for  delinquent  returns  has  been  very 
Inadequate  In  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
delinquency  problem.  As  between  delin- 
quent accounts  on  the  one  hand  and  delin- 


quent returns  on  the  other,  it  has  been! the 
Service  policy  to  give  preferential  atteailon 
to  collecting  the  delinquent  accounts.  In 
other  words,  we  have  stressed  the  collection 
of  the  dollars  on  our  books,  rather  tjhan 
passing  over  that  task  in  order  to  get  about 
the  same  number  of  dollars  on  our  boofefl  via 
the  delinquent  return  route,  since  these 
latter  dollars  would  require  still  addltl()iial 
manpower    to   enforce   their   collection. 

Whenever  and  wherever  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  do  canvassing  work,  the  results  Jiive 
been  highly  productive,  indicating  the  «nde- 
spread  and  serious  nature  of  the  delinquency 
problem.  During  1961,  nearly  970.00Q  de- 
linquent returns  were  secured,  yieldinf  tax 
and  penalties  of  over  $159  million.  al\  an 
average  yield  per  return  of  $164.  Nevertihe- 
lesR.  at  the  end  of  1961,  the  bacJclog  of  i.ix- 
payer  delinquency  leads  reached  over  70©|.(-'00. 
or  about  300,000  above  the  Inventory  jc.cl 
at  the  end  of  1960. 

An  area  compliance  survey  was  undertaken 
during  1960  to  provide  management  with  a 
more  accurate  yardstick  for  identlfylngj  the 
nature  and  measuring  the  extent  of  delin- 
quency in  the  filing  of  tax  returns  required 
to  be  filed  by  business  taxpayers  for  J 959. 
About  200  survey  areas,  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States,  were  selected  on  a  raojdom 
sample  basis  without  regard  to  the  delin- 
quency that  might  exist  in  these  areas. 

The  results  of  this  survey  showed  that 
American  nonfarm  business  fails  by  a  con- 
siderable margin  to  file  all  tax  return^  re- 
quired by  Federal  law.  Approximately  pne- 
tenth  of  all  business  units  contacted  m  the 
survey  were  delinquent  for  at  least  one  Itype 
of  tax. 

Our  recent  experience  In  Fordyce.  Ark  . 
which  has  probably  been  overexposed  m  the 
newspapers.  Is  Indicative  of  the  producUvlty 
of  delinquent  investigations.  There,  art  in- 
vestigation of  leads  on  409  taxpayers  yii^lded 
303  delinquent  returns  of  all  kinds.  Tliis  Is 
symptomatic  of  the  pockets  of  delinqo|ency 
that  can  be  fiushed  out  when  manpower  Is 
available  for  assignment  to  saturation  Irtves- 
tigations  of  communities  comparatlvelf  iso- 
lated from  large  metropolitan  centers. 

Such  a  high  rate  of  noncompliance  is 
alarming,  but  we  soon  hope  to  Improve  our 
enforcement  effort  in  this  area  by  effective- 
ly utilizing  oiu-  ADP  system  for  this  pur- 
pose. However,  In  the  end.  we  will  fieed 
more  people  to  do  field  followup  worfc  on 
the  leads  developed,  and  thus  bring  iBj  the 
delinquent  returns. 

Incomplete  verification  of  credits:  Al- 
though not  an  example  of  noncompUante  as 
such,  but  rather  a  factor  which  leads  to  Jion- 
compllance,  is  oxu-  present  failure  to  pertorm 
complete  verification  of  credit  itema  en- 
tered on  individual  income  tax  returns.  We 
are  able  to  verify  only  a  small  percentage  of 
credits  claimed  for  income  tax  withheld  from 
wages  and  salaries  and  for  payments  ttiade 
on  declaration  of  estimated  tax. 

On  1959  returns,  individual  Incomf-tax 
payers  claimed  as  credits  against  thelit  tax 
liability  nearly  $31  billion  for  tax  withheld 
from  wages  and  salaries,  and  almost  $0  bil- 
lion for  payrnents  on  declaration  of  esti- 
mated tax.  In  total,  this  represents  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  $45  billion  of  individuttl  in- 
come tax  collections. 

To  safeguard  the  revenue,  and  to  ftvoid 
any  slippage  In  compliance,  verification  of 
credits  should  be  extended  to  cover  all  re- 
tiu-ns.  The  extent  of  the  hazard  entallQd  by 
merely  accepting  the  unverified  clala)s  of 
taxpayers  for  nearly  $40  billion  is  altogether 
apparent. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  For  the  acq^isi- 
tion,  construction,  and  improvement 
item  in  the  Coast  Guard,  there  is  in- 
cluded $33,330,000  instead  of  |25  million 


proposed  by  the  House  and  $39  million  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase 
of  $8.3  million  over  the  House  allow- 
ance will  provide  for  the  replacement  of 
one  patrol  craft  at  $4,250,000.  replace- 
ment of  one  coastal  tender  at  $3  million, 
and  replacement  of  three  harbor  tugs  at 
a  total  cost  of  $1,080,000.  Some  of  the 
ves.se is  to  be  replaced  have  been  in  serv- 
ice .since  the  prohibition  era  and  are  now 
obsolete,  antiquated,  and  long  overdue  in 
being  replaced.  For  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, there  is  included  $64,775,000.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $1,450,000  over  1962  and 
represents  160  additional  man-years  of 
employment  over  1962. 

For  the  Secret  Service,  salaries  and 
expenses,  the  conference  allows  $5.- 
475.000.  This  sum  is  $375,000  under  the 
estimate  and  $175,000  over  the  House 
allowance.  The  additional  sum  is  to  be 
used  for  the  hiring  of  additional  per- 
sonnel for  suppressing  the  continued  in- 
crease in  coimterfeiting  and  for  investi- 
fjating  check  and  bond  forgeries. 

For  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
bill  appropriates  $4,504,100,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $135,600,000  over  1962  and  rep- 
resents a  reduction  of  $49,594,000  in  the 
estimates.  The  sum  allowed  should  pro- 
vide for  a  moderate  increase  in  mail 
volume,  some  new  facilities,  and  addi- 
tional vehicles  and  equipment.  The 
amount  allowed  is  $10.5  million  over  the 
House  figure  and  $24  million  under  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Hou.se  allowance  for  the  "Opera- 
tions '  and  "Transportation"  items  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  based  on  a 
2.9-percent  increase  in  mail  volume  in 
fiscal  year  1963  over  fiscal  year  1962. 
The  Senate  increases  of  $13,500,000  and 
$9  million  respectively  in  these  two  items 
wore  based  on  a  3.9-percent  increase  in 
mail  volume.  Since  the  House  was  ada- 
mant on  this  issue,  the  Senate  conferees 
reluctantly  yielded  but  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  cut  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates insisted  upon  by  the  House  would 
have  to  be  restored  by  a  supplemental 
request  after  next  January.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  pertinent  to  note,  in  view  of 
recent  charges,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Senate  committee  has  increased  bills 
sent  to  it  by  the  House.  During  the 
past  10  years,  the  House  has  approved 
supplemental  bills  increasing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
the  sum  of  $868,182,000.  During  the  10- 
year  period,  the  total  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
passed  by  the  Senate  has  been  $472,625,- 
OOO  under  the  budget  estimates  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress. 

For  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  conference  bill  provides  $11,- 
637.000.  an  increase  of  $144,000  over 
1962.  The  amount  allowed  is  $27,000  un- 
der the  estimate  which  was  applied  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

For  title  IV.  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President,  the  conference  bill  contains 
$1,200,000,  the  same  as  the  estimate  re- 
quest. 

For  title  V,  independent  agencies,  the 
conference  bill  contains  $2,459,000,  an 
increase  of  $134,000  over  1962  and  $26,- 
000  under  the  estimate. 
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BCr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  for  their  fine  cooperation  and 
help  in  an  amicable  conference.  We  ar- 
rived at  an  agreement  on  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  report.  The  amount  agreed 
upon  is  below  the  amoimt  provided  by 
the  Senate  bill,  but  we  hope  it  will  be 
adequate  to  operate  the  two  great  de- 
partments of  Oovemment  involved.  All 
the  conferees  on  the  Senate  side  were 
very  helpful  and  the  staff  was  helpful. 
Needless  to  say,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
be  willing  to  accept  the  conference  re- 
port without  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  compliment  the 
chairman  on  the  way  he  handled  the 
conference  and  preserved  the  essential 
parts  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  mention  particularly 
the  proposed  improvement  and  moderni- 
zation of  equipment  money  to  handle 
the  mail,  contained  in  that,  "Facilities" 
item  of  the  Post  OfQce  Department, 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  amount 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate  figure  of  $120 
million. 

We  have  been  sitting  for  weeks  hear- 
ing testimony  on  a  bill  that  would  in- 
crease postal  rates.  Every  witness  has 
insisted  upon  modernization  of  Post  Of- 
fice equipment.  The  witnesses  have 
called  for  laborsaving  devices  and  other 
mechanical  means  that  would  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  Department.  I  consider 
that  feature  of  the  report  one  of  the 
wisest  investments  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  of  my  friend.  I  agree  with 
him  that  we  insisted  in  the  conference 
upon  the  increase  in  that  item  in  the 
Senate  provision.  Undoubtedly  the  pro- 
posed equipment  would  reduce  expenses 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  the  service 
of  the  Post  OflBce  Department. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  one  of  the  con- 
ferees I  commend  the  chairman  for  his 
leadership  in  the  conference  and  also 
his  work  on  the  bill  in  the  committee 
when  it  was  being  prepared  to  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  prior  to  our  going  to 
conference.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
rendered  a  distinguished  service,  and  he 
should  be  commended.  At  all  times  we 
tried  to  preserve  the  vital  provisions  in 
the  bill,  and  the  chairman  fought  for 
provisions  which  would  make  the  postal 
service  a  better  service.  Modernization 
is  needed  in  the  Post  OflBce  Department. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service  the  subject  is 
brought  to  my  attention  every  day.  Due 
to  the  cold  war  we  have  hesitated  going 
into  that  field,  much  as  I  feel  we  should 
have  gone  into  it. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  go  into 
that  field  in  an  attempt  to  modernize 
the  Post  OflBce  from  top  to  bottom  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  we  realize  that  the  Post  OflBce 
Department  is  a  large  organization,  and 
we  cannot  bring  about  modernization  in 
1  day  or  1  year.     Many  years  will  be 


required  to  reach  the  goal  we  wisl)  to 
achieve. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  the  n^ork 
he  did  in  the  conference  and  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Oro- 
lina.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  more 
familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  post 
OflBce  Department  than  is  the  Senfttor 
from  South  Carolina.  For  many  ypars 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wiUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  join  the  Senator  fliom 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI  nd  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I M '.  Jqhn- 
STON]  in  their  commendation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  post 
OflBce  Departments.  Comment  has  al- 
ready been  made  with  respect  to  the  Post 
OflBce  Department  funds  so  well  pre- 
served as  a  result  of  the  conference, 

While  the  results  were  not  as  qom- 
plete  as  we  had  hoped  for  on  the  Item 
of  "Acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements" for  the  U.S.  Coast  GUard, 
some  progress  was  made.  I  point  out 
again  that  the  increase  over  the  Hlouse 
allowance  provided  for  the  replacement 
of  one  patrol  craft  at  $4 '4  million,  the 
replacement  of  one  coastal  tender  ^t  $3 
million,  and  the  replacement  of  three 
harbor  tugs  at  a  total  of  $1.080.00Q.  A 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been  a)ade. 
However,  in  each  instance  the  new  e<juip- 
ment  was  for  the  replacement  of  very 
obsolete  equipment.  In  one  instanot  the 
equipment  was  as  much  as  35  or  40  years 
of  age,  and  replacement  had  been  long 
overdue.  While  more  of  the  equipibent 
could  have  been  replaced  with  great 
economy,  resulting  in  vast  improvei|nent 
of  the  service  of  the  Coast  Guard,  never- 
theless, as  I  have  said,  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  improvement,  and  $ome 
progress  has  been  made.  We  look  for- 
ward to  more  progress  next  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree  wit!)  my 
friend  from  Nebraska.  The  Coast  Otuard 
is  a  great  organization.  We  feel  it  has 
not  received  quite  the  consideration  to 
which  it  was  entitled.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing or  lack  of  full  agreement  re- 
garding the  vessel  replacement  program 
and  the  ultimate  mission  and  role  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  These  have  not  been 
fully  developed  and  agreed  upon  and 
have  held  up  the  construction  program 
for  vessels,  until  it  could  be  deterirtlned 
what  are  the  missions  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  As  my  friend  has  said,  w-e  ad- 
mire what  the  Coast  Guard  jdoes. 
We  believe  that  we  can  go  forward  in 
the  future  with  its  proper  developihent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  in  progress 
a  study  as  to  the  missions  and  reflpon- 
sibilities  of  the  Coast  Guard.  We  hope 
to  have  the  results  of  that  studB^  by 
January  next,  so  that  we  may  pn;)ceed 
in  a  new  light. 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President^  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  wish  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  commendmg 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Post  OflBce  and  Treasury 
Appropriations.  He  has  rendered  a  real 
service.  He  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  studying  the  problems  of  the  Post 
OflBce  Department.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  more  knowledge  of  these 
problems  than  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, except  possibly  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Johnston).  I  therefore  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the.se  appropriations,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson  1 , 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

In  dealing  with  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment, we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the 
agencies  of  Government  which  is  prob- 
ably the  closest  to  our  people.  I  again 
commend  the  chairman,  and  I  hope  that 
the  conference  report  will  be  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
state  the  question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in  or- 
der that  notice  may  be  given  that  we 
will  take  up  the  next  conference  report, 
which  is  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1963— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  pf  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11289 »  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
<  For    conference    report,     see     House 
proceedings  of  July  26,   1962,  p.    14829. 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
handling  the  largest  peacetime  appro- 
priation bill  which  this  body  has  ever 
acted  upon,  I  wish  to  report  that  we  held 
a  most  harmonious,  and  I  think  success- 
ful conference  with   the  House.     Such 
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conflicting  views  as  there  were,  we  dis- 
cussed calmly  and  amicably  considermg 
each  fully  and  making  adjustments  on  a 
fair  basis  throughout. 

The  conference  agreement  on  H.R. 
11289,  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1963.  contains 
a  total  of  $48,136,247,000.  This  is  an 
amount  $292,974,000  under  the  total  of 
$48,429,221,000  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  a  total  of  $296,756,000  over  the 
amount  of  $47,839,491,000  as  passed  by 
the  House.  It  is  $229,247,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  of  $47,907  million. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  were  it  not  for 
the  action  taken  by  the  Department  of 
E>efense  on  certain  funding  items  in  its 
formulation  of  the  budget  this  year,  the 
conference  report  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  well  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate, as  described  below. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  for  fiscal  year 
1962  the  Congress  provided  $514.5  mil- 
lion solely  for  the  procurement  of  long- 
range  bombers.  These  funds  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  did  not  utilize. 
Instead,  for  fiscal  year  1963.  the  Depart- 
ment requested  that  the  restriction  on 
the  utilization  of  these  funds  should  no 
longer  apply  and  they  be  utilized  to 
finance  the  fiscal  year  1963  aircraft 
procurement  program.  However,  the 
House,  instead  of  permitting  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  funds,  recommended  their 
rescission  and  a  new  appropriation  of  a 
like  amount.  The  Senate  approved  this, 
which  resulted  in  an  increase  of  $514.5 
million  over  the  budget.  Thus,  if  the 
Department  had  requested  new  funding 
for  the  programs  requested,  the  confer- 
ence report  before  you  today  would  be 
approximately  $285  million  below  the 
budget.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  be- 
cause of  the  misleading  impression  one 
would  receive  if  the  full  story  were  not 
properly  considered.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  Congress  provided 
$400  miUion  for  the  development  of  the 
RS-70  weapon  system  last  year,  of  which 
the  Department  utilized  only  $220  mil- 
lion. In  its  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
the  Department  applied  the  remaining 
$180  million  to  other  programs  for  which 
it  would  other«'ise  have  been  required 
to  request  funds  and  thus  increase  the 
budget  estimates.  Had  this  $180  million 
been  available  for  the  development  of 
the  RS-70  weapon  system,  and  a  like 
amount  included  in  the  budget  for  other 
programs,  the  increase  over  the  budget 
would  have  been  reduced  by  that 
amount,  thus  further  reducing  the 
appropriation  below  the  budget  estimate. 
The  conference,  however,  has  provided  a 
total  of  $362,6  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  RS-70  weapon  system.  It 
is  an  amount  of  $191.6  million  above  the 
budget  estimate,  and  will  provide  for  the 
initiation  of  three  additional  aircraft 
and  their  engines  in  addition  to  the  three 
aircraft  previously  financed. 

In  providing  a  total  of  $362.6  million 
for  the  further  development  of  the  RS- 
70  wei^wn  system,  the  conference  com- 
mittee was  not  unmindful  of  testimony 
by  General  LeMay  and  others  which  in- 
dicated that  a  total  of  $491  million  might 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  This  was 
the  amoimt  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conference  committee  agreed — and 
it  so  stated  in  the  conference  report — 


that  transfers  through  and  from  the 
emergency  fund  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  used  to  fund  the  de- 
velopment of  other  components  of  the 
RS-70  weapon  system  if  technological 
breakthroughs  in  these  subsystems  are 
achieved. 

In  other  action,  the  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  in  essence  to  the  manda- 
tory language  provided  by  the  Senate 
for  the  Army  Reserve  components.  In 
connection  with  these  actions  and  to 
assist  in  obtainmg  the  objective  of  the 
Congress,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  apply  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  to  the  Army  Reserve 
Forces : 

First.  All  units  maintain  at  least  90 
percent  MOS  qualified  personnel,  which 
they  have  recently  been  required  to  do. 

Second.  The  Reserve  components  ap- 
ply the  same  recruiting  standards  as  the 
Active  Army, 

Third.  No  units  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed the  authorized  strength  except 
those  specifically  authorized  excess 
strengths  to  accommodate  reservists  on 
drill  pay  status  who  have  been  displaced 
by  the  realinement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  dated  July  20,  1962.  outlining 
his  proposal  m  relation  to  maintaining 
an  end  strength  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  of  700.000.  to  which  the 
conference  agreed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SccitrrASY  or  Defense. 
Washington,  DC.  July  20.  1962. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robestson, 
Acting  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
the  conferees  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  biU  for  ftacal  year  1963  wUl 
•con  be  able  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ence in  the  Senate  and  House  versions  In 
this  connection.  It  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  In  explaining  to  the  Senate  the 
need  for  mandatory  language  on  the  Army 
Guard  and  Reserve  you  said : 

"At  times.  It  has  been  necessary  to  place 
In  the  law  mandatory  language  preclud- 
ing the  possibility  of  planned  reductions. 
At  other  times,  as  a  result  of  understandings 
with  the  executive  branch,  this  has  not  been 
necessary.  For  fiscal  year  1963,  thus  far,  no 
such  understanding  or  assurance  has  been 
given.  Therefore,  the  cMnmlttee  has  no 
choice  btit  to  provide  In  the  bill  mandatory 
language  which,  for  fiscal  year  1963,  wUl 
compel  the  Department  to  program  Its  Re- 
serve forces  so  as  to  achieve  an  end  strength 
In  the  Army  Reserve  of  300.000  and  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  400.000." 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  unable  to 
give  this  assurance  to  the  Ck>ngre8s  this  year 
for  two  reasons: 

1.  A  comprehensive  and  thorough  review 
of  Army  Reserve  component  requirements  in- 
dicates that  700,000  on  drill  pay  status  Is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  our  needs,  which  are 
computed  at  642,000. 

2.  A  thorough  review  of  all  the  factors  In- 
volved convmcee  us  that  a  700,000  drill  pay 
strength  cannot  in  any  event  be  achieved 
In  fiscal  year  1963  on  an  orderly  and  efficient 
basis. 

In  our  appearances  before  your  committee. 
I  and  other  Defense  Department  witnesses 
presented  in  considerable  detail  the  reasons 
why  we  concluded  700.000  reservists  on  drill 


pay  status  were  not  required  under  current 
military  plans.  It  might  be  useful,  how- 
ever to  summarize  them  briefly  here. 

1.  Current  contingency  war  plans  cau  for  a 
total  of  43  divisions.  Since  16  divisions  are 
provided  in  the  Active  Army,  only  27  divi- 
sions are  required  In  the  reserve  components, 
compared  with  the  present  structure  of  37 
divisions.  However,  we  also  have  a  require- 
ment for  additional  high  priority  brigades. 
Accordingly,  we  are  proposing  to  reallne  8 
Reserve  divisions  into  8  priority  brigades 
giving  us  a  total  of  11  In  the  Reserve  com- 
ponente.  This  will  stlU  leave  29  Reserve  di- 
visions or  2  more  than  are  actually  required. 

2.  Although  modifications  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  nondlvlslonal  por- 
tion of  the  reserve  component  structure,  no 
comprehensive  unlt-by-unlt  analysis  of  re- 
quirements under  current  war  plans  has 
been  made  for  some  years.  The  completion 
of  such  an  analysis  earlier  this  year  clearly 
Indicated  the  need  to  eUmlnate  certain  units 
and  add  other  units  to  the  structure. 

3.  The  present  world  situation  and  the 
Berlin  crisis  last  year  have  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  a  highly  ready  force 
within  the  Army  Reserve  components.  The 
principle  of  priorities  In  the  Reserve  Forces 
has  been  well  esubllshed  for  a  long  time, 
but  It  has  been  followed  more  in  theory  than 
in  practice.  Accordingly,  we  plan  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Army  Reserve  components  a 
priority  force  consisting  of  6  divisions  and 
11  brigades,  plus  their  supporting  forces, 
together  with  those  units  reqiUred  to  round 
out  the  Active  Army,  the  onsite  air  defense 
battallonB.  and  the  required  training  and 
operational  base  units.  These  forces  will  be 
more  highly  manned  and  wUI  be  provided 
with  more  and  better  equipment  and  more 
technicians  than  the  remaining  forces  In 
the  Army  Reserve  component  structure. 

4.  The  number  of  reservists  required  to  be 
maintained  on  drlU  pay  status  in  support  of 
this  plan  totals  about  642,000  compared  with 
the  700.000  mandated  In  the  Senate  bill.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  700,000  figure  Is  purely  an  histori- 
cal accident  and  is  not  related  to  any  of  our 
current  military  plans.  As  you  no  doubt 
recall,  this  flgiue  was  esubllshed  by  Secre- 
tary Wilson  in  December  1956.  as  an  Interim 
step  In  the  so-called  national  Reaerve  plan  of 
1954-65.  The  changing  world  situation 
led  the  previous  administration  to  com- 
pletely abandon  that  plan  in  1957  and  to 
propoee  a  flat  10-percent  cut  ta  the  700.000 
drUl  pay  strength  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1959  budget,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Congress  In  January  1958.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  direct 
connection  between  the  Army  Reeerre  com- 
ponent drill  pay  strength  and  the  military 
requirement.  Whether  or  not  you  agree 
with  the  642,000  figure  drUl  pay  strength  we 
are  proposing.  I  believe  you  would  agree  that 
sooner  or  later  the  structure  and  drill  pay 
strength  of  the  Army  Reaerve  components 
must  be  directly  related  to  our  current  war 
plans. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  brlefiy  restate  the 
reasons  why  we  are  convinced  that  the 
700,000  strength  cannot  be  achieved  in  flacal 
year  1963.  in  any  event,  witlMUt  reaorting 
to  wasteful  and   inefficient  practices. 

1.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
ot  the  75,000  Army  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve personnel  ordered  to  active  duty  last 
fall,  and  who  had  been  receiving  drill  pay. 
wUl  chooae  to  resume  their  peaoetlme  train- 
ing when  they  return  to  dvlUan  life.  The 
obligation  erf  many  of  theae  individuals  wm 
have  expired  by  that  time. 

2.  The  initial  group  at  6-month  trainees 
wiU  be  completing  its  6Vi  years  of  obligated 
service  during  fiscal  year  1968  and  many  of 
theae  reservists  will  not  cbooae  to  continue 
In  the  program.  We  {veaently  estimate  that 
about  200,000  men,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  the  present  drill  pay  strength,  will  leave 
the  Army  Reserve  components. 
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3.  Tb  sapport  a  lerel  of  843,000  on  drill 
pay  status,  ttae  Army  has  had  to  plan  the 
largest  9-montta  training  program  In  history. 
139,000  trainees — 25  percent  higher  than  the 
niunber  programed  for  fiscal  year  1963  to 
support  a  planned  paid  drill  strength  of 
700.000.  An  attempt  to  rebuild  to  the 
700,000  level  diiring  fiscal  year  1903  wotild 
require  an  input  of  almost  300,000  6-month 
trainees,  not  far  from  double  the  leTel 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1962 — assuming  this 
number  would  be  available.  This  would  re- 
quire an  additional  6,000  Active  Army  person- 
nel to  serve  as  trainers— skilled  personnel 
badly  needed  for  other  duties. 

4.  Although  the  Regular  Army,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  has  not  accepted  category  IV  en- 
listees since  January  1,  1959,  such  personnel 
are  being  accepted  In  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
simply  to  keep  up  the  numbers.  Additional 
category  IV  personnel  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  accepted  to  reach  the  mandated 
strength,  with  unfortunate  consequences 
for  the  quality  of  Reserve  units. 

5.  As  pointed  out  In  a  recent  OAO  report. 
a  large  percentage  of  reservists  on  drill  pay 
status  have  been  mlsassigned  in  the  past  in 
order  to  meet  the  strength  goals.  We  are 
determined  to  prevent  such  abuses. 

6.  Available  data  Indicate  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  reservists  are  being  discharged 
becaxise  of  inability  or  unwillingness  to  at- 
tend regularly  the  weekly  drill. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  drill  pay 
strength  at  700,000  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  concerned,  as  you  are. 
with  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  reallnement 
on  the  individuals  and  communities  in- 
volved. We  recognize  that  there  are  many 
devoted,  conscientious  reservists  on  the  rolls 
today  and  we  would  certainly  not  want  to 
lose  cmy  of  them.  We  also  recognize  that  a 
subatantlal  investment  has  been  made  in 
Reserve  component  facilities  arovind  the 
country  and  we  certainly  don't  want  to  waste 
these  resources.  Finally,  we  recognize  the 
special  needs  of  the  various  States  and  we 
should  Insure  that  no  State  would  be  de- 
prived of  an  adequate  National  Guard  com- 
plement under  its  own  control. 

All  of  these  factors  were  taken  into  ac- 
count in  working  out  the  details  of  the  plan. 
For  example,  in  preparing  the  troop  list  the 
Army  astabllahed  the  following  ground  rules : 

1.  All  Reserve  component  units  now  on 
active  duty  would  be  retained  in  the  struc- 
ture aa  currently  organized  or  reorganised 
Into  another  type  unit. 

2.  No  eompany-aiae  unit  would  be  with- 
drawn from  any  community  unless  another 
\mit  waa  available  within  3S  miles.  This 
ortt«rlon  was  adopted  in  order  to  Insure 
that  man  tn  every  part  of  the  country  would 
b«  affordMl  an  opportunity  for  parUcipatlon 
In  the  Army  Reaerve  program. 

3.  The  reduetton  would  ba  asaassed  as 
•quiuhly  aa  poMlUe  among  th«  indivtdxud 
SUtM.  r«oo|nlBlnc  ttattr  nttd  for  military 
force*  under  their  own  control.  At  a  raault, 
although  1.700  obeolet*  or  aurplus  ualta  are 
to  be  ellnxlnated.  1.000  new  units  are  to  be 
added  and  the  net  loaa  of  unlta  in  baing 
will  b«  held  to  about  TOO — only  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  t,800  uniu  in  tha  cumnt  itruc- 
ture.  lloraover.  by  splitting  aome  of  the 
unlta.  only  43  CGmmunltiea  which  now  have 
Army  NatlODal  Guard  unlta  would  be  left 
without  a  National  Guard  or  a  Reserve  vmlt 
under  the  new  plan,  and  only  16  armorlce 
out  of  a  total  cf  MSB  will  be  left  vacant. 

Of  the  43  oonununitlee  without  units.  16 
would  be  less  than  6  mllee  away  from  an- 
other Reaerve  component  unit,  an  additional 
10  within  10  milea  and  the  remaining  16 
within  25  miles  of  another  unit.  Thus,  all 
of  the  Individuals  In  these  43  conununitles 
would  still  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Army  Reserve  components.  More- 
over, the  Defense  Department  la  prepared  to 
authorise  overstrength  in  some  units  If  nec- 


essary to  assure  that  all  qualified  resefvuts 
now  <m  drill  pay  status  can  continue  tn  chat 
status  until  normal  attrition  brings  the  ifnlts 
back  to  proper  strength. 

Although  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  64i^.000 
men  on  drill  pay  status  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  support  otir  current  military  pflans, 
we  do  recognize  that  fiscal  year  1963  wfjl  be 
a  period  of  unusual  change  and  that  a  aQnie- 
wht.t  higher  streng^  msy  be  requirwt  to 
ease  the  transition  from  the  present  struc- 
ture to  the  one  required.  To  assist  in  attain- 
ing this  objective,  we  would  be  willing,  lu 
lieu  of  the  mandatory  language  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  to  authorize  and  program  a  drill 
pay  strength  of  400,000  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  300.000  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve In  fiscal  year  1963,  subject  only  tci  the 
following  provisions;  | 

1.  All  units  maintain  at  least  90  pertcnt 
MOS  qualified  personnel,  which  they  h^ve 
recently  been  required  to  do. 

2.  The  Reserve  components  apply  the  flame 
recruiting  standards  as  the  Active  ArnxJ- 

3.  No  units  be  permitted  to  exceed  the  au- 
thorized strength  except  those  Bpeclfl^ally 
authorized  excess  strengths  to  accon\mt<d;ite 
reservists  on  drill  pay  status  who  have  l^een 
displaced  by  the  reallnement. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  S.  McNAM.ttA 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
regard  to  the  Indirect  cost  of  rese«uch 
grants,  the  conference  provided  that 
these  Indirect  costs  shall  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  direct  costs.  The  Hbuse 
had  provided  15  percent  and  the  Sen- 
ate had  stricken  the  provision  entirely 
with  the  express  intent  of  working  out 
a  uniform  policy  for  all  such  indirect 
costs  of  research  grants  in  conferertccs. 

In  regard  to  the  allocation  of  fund$  for 
repair!  alteration,  and  conversion  of 
naval  vessels,  the  conference  agreed  that 
at  least  35  percent  should  be  avail|able 
for  such  work  in  privately  owned  »hlP- 
yards.  A  further  provision  was  added 
that  if  it  was  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  be  inconsistent  Vith 
the  public  interest  based  on  urgency  of 
requirement  to  have  such  vessels  re- 
paired, altered,  or  converted  as  reqwtired 
above,  such  may  then  be  done  in  Natiy  or 
private  shipyards  as  he  may  direct. 

During  the  conference  it  was  ajtred 
to  restore  $1.9  million  of  the  $6.8  mClUon 
reduction  that  wa£  made  by  the  H<>use 
for  shipyard  modernization  in  the 
"Other  Procurement.  Navy"  appropria- 
tion. It  was  further  agreed  that  tha  $1.9 
million  would  all  be  used  In  connc<itlon 
with  the  Polaris  program. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that.  a$  in 
past  years,  Congress,  in  recom\i?.ii^  ILs 
constitutional  responsibility  to  pr«\idc 
for  the  common  defense,  has  provided 
increases  for  a  number  of  proRrams  and 
items,  such  as  addltlonol  funds  for  the 
RS-70  weapon  system  $191,600,000,  al- 
ready discussed:  additional  funds  tojiro- 
vide  for  an  end  strength  of  400.000  for 
the  Army  National  Ouaid,  and  300,000 
for  the  Army  Reserve.  $58,800,000;  aiddi- 
tional  funds  for  the  Air  Force's  D(fna- 
Soar  space  vehicle  program.  $42  mlftion: 
additional  funds  to  provide  for  a  more 
economical  rate  of  production  of  Navy 
training  planes,  $16,970,000;  additional 
funds  for  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  the  Mark  46  torpedo.  $ll£00.- 
000:  and  additional  funds  to  stremahen 
the  Naval  Reserve  program,  $1.800.0QO 

A  number  of  adiustments  were  a|ade 
In  other  items  in  the  bill.  They  are  Qlted 


in  the  conference  report,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  Senaton 
may  have  about  them.  I  believe  I  have 
discussed  the  major  items  of  interest. 

It  is  the  consensus  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  will  provide  a  strong  defense 
for  our  counti-y  in  the  year  ahead. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  the  senior 
member  of  the  committee  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  congratulate  the  acting 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virgmia,  upon 
his  work  in  settling  the  problem  of  the 
differences  between  the  branches  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  which  he  has  just  discussed.  He 
acted  as  chairman,  and  we  worked  out 
the  problems  under  his  leadership  quick- 
ly, and.  as  a  whole,  satisfactorily.  The 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Ch.wez).  was  present  and 
assisted  the  acting  chairman  in  this 
work. 

There  are  several  areas  of  this  report 
about  which  I  wish  to  comment  briefly. 
The  controversy  concerning  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  was  worked  out 
.satisfactorily.  The  National  Guard  is  to 
be  built  up  to  an  end  level  of  400.000 
men  and  the  Army  Reserve  to  an  end 
level  of  300.000.  We  know  how  much 
these  forces  have  been  relied  upon  in  the 
past  and  throughout  our  military  history. 
We  want  them  inducted,  trained,  and 
maintained  in  accordance  with  the  .«;ame 
standards  of  the  Active  Army.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  must  have  a  well- 
equipped  and  well-trained  National 
Guard  and  Array  Reserve.  To  do  this, 
we  must  have  a  modem  structure  of 
uniUs  so  placed  geographically  that  we 
can  usefully  tap  the  vast  manpower 
sources  of  this  country  and  at  the  same 
time  train  them  in  units  comparable  to 
the  Regular  Establishment  so  that  they 
can  be  of  assistance  to  the  Regular 
Establishment  in  time  of  need. 

That  was  a  problem  which  was  worked 
out  very  carefully  in  the  Senate  language 
which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  agreed  to  by  the  National 
Guard  and  Rescr\'e. 

On  the  dlfreniices  between  the 
branches  with  relation  to  the  RS-70 
program,  the  conference  report  provides 
enough  money  to  produce  three  addi- 
tional experimental  units.  1  believe  this 
l.s  a  step  forward  and  a  step  in  advance 
of  what  the  House  provided  in  lt«  bill. 
It  is  a  fair  compromise.  It  Is  practical, 
and  It  can  be  worked  out. 

Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
division  of  ship  repair,  alteration  and 
conversion  work  between  private  and 
public  shipyards.  The  conference  lan- 
guage, which  I  understand  Is  agreeable 
to  the  Navy  Department,  is  highly  satis- 
factory. Here  the  responsibility  for 
varying  the  65-35  percent  ratio  is  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  in  the 
public  interest  he  can  change  this  ratio 
if  in  his  opinion  It  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  mention  briefly  my 
concern  over  the  "indirect  costs"  on  re- 
search grants.  Up  to  this  year  in  the 
Defense    Department,    there    were    no 
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limitations  placed  on  these  indirect  costs. 
The  House  put  on  a  IS-peivent  limita- 
tion. It  was  my  earnest  belief  that  the 
Department  of  Defoise  could  have  re- 
vised budget  circular  A-21  to  establish 
better  guidelines.  Then  the  partici- 
pants could  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
adjust  to  the  accoimting  requirements  of 
the  Defense  Department.  When  the  bill 
came  l>efore  the  House,  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  a  30-percent  limita- 
tion and  this  was  defeated.  The  House 
conferees  were  guided  by  this  vote  and 
insisted  that  they  would  not  permit  an 
indirect  cost  of  over  20  percent.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  some  limitation  of 
indirect  costs  may  t>e  ultimately  wise, 
but  I  think  that  the  universities  and  re- 
search groups  should  be  permitted  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  their  own 
guidelines  more  gradually  than  we  have 
now  permitted  them  to  do.  I  therefore 
believe  that  it  should  be  either  higher 
thsoi  20  percent,  or  with  an  escalator 
clause  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  up  to  25  percent.  But 
many  of  my  Senate  colleagues  felt  there 
was  too  great  a  disparity  in  overhead 
costs  and  when  the  House  conferees  sub- 
mitted the  20-percent  limitation,  they 
finally  agreed  to  it.  Because  of  my  be- 
Uef  that  20  percent  was  not  an  adequate 
allowance  for  this  fiscal  year.  I  signed 
the  report  with  the  exception  of  this 
amount. 

This  bill  represents  an  appropriation 
of  almost  $50  billion,  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  national  budget.  It  is  a  stag- 
gering sum  but  we  must  keep  in  mind 
how  essential  It  is  to  maintain  a  strong 
defense  ()osture  adequate  to  insure  our 
national  security.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  this  bill  meets  that  requirement. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  ccnnmend- 
ing  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
work  in  the  committee  hearings,  which 
he  conducted  most  expeditiously  and  up- 
on the  groundwork  we  laid  with  our  bill, 
so  that  the  conference  report  arranged 
with  the  House,  with  whom  there  were 
diCrerenc(!6,  was  accomplished  more 
quickly  and  more  satisfactorily,  with  one 
exception,  than  I  have  seen  in  some 
years. 

Mr.  R<5BERTSON  Mr  President.  I 
thank  M.t  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  complimentary 
reference  to  me  and  also  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee,  in  the  full  committee,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  confer- 
ence. 

Also.  I  wish  to  thank  each  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees.  Every  one  of  them  was 
present  find  participated  in  the  discus- 
sions which  helped  to  bring  about  what 
we  hope  is  the  satisfactory  conference 
report  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
I  also  wi!.h  to  thank  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  ex- 
actly correct  in  sasrlng  that  while  we 
made  a  modiflcation  of  the  65-percent 
limitation  upon  repair  work  in  public 
yards,  we  still  have  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. It  is  true  that  35  percent  of 
the  work  will  be  allocated  to  private 
yards:  but  in  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
and  whenever  the  national  interest  so 
dictates,  the  Secretary  of  Defense — and 
he  would  have  to  pass  on  the  question  in 


any  event;  the  President  would  not  have 
the  time  to  look  into  it — may  have  the 
work  done  in  public  yards.  I  think  all 
the  representatives  of  public  yards  can 
feel  that  their  Interests  have  been  prop- 
erly safeguarded. 

As  for  the  20-percent  limitation  upon 
the  overhead  costs  of  research  work,  the 
Senate  conferees — with  no  limitation 
voted  by  the  Senate — proposed  a  larger 
figure,  but  the  House  conferees  would 
not  accept  it.  The  House  had  voted  for 
15  percent.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  20  percent,  but  would  not  agree  to  any 
more  than  that.  So  the  Senate  confer- 
es  accepted  it.  hoping  that  these  fine 
institutions,  which  in  the  past  have  l>een 
allocating  more  than  20  percent  to  over- 
head, would  find  some  bookkeeping  or 
other  way  to  adjust  themselves  to  this 
limitation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
cALF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  agree  that 
some  of  them  were  way  out  of  line, 
rimning  up  to  72  percent.  Other  uni- 
versities had  allowed  only  as  little  as  28 
percent.  I  doubt  that  any  of  them  al- 
lowed less  than  that. 

The  point  is  to  get  them  more  in  line. 
But  my  objection  to  the  bill  this  year  is 
that  it  would  make  them  do  it  too  quicidy. 
I  do  not  feel  that  these  universities  are 
seeking  these  grants  as  much  as  some 
Senators  think  they  are.  But  we  know 
that  much  of  the  research  work  must  l>e 
done  in  the  universities,  and  thus  we 
must  make  it  possible  for  them  to  al- 
locate these  costs  in  a  reasonable  way. 
so  that  if  they  have  endowment  funds  or 
gifts  frcxn  private  individuals — as  many 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  do — the 
Government  should  not  require  them  to 
use  funds  from  the  gifts  they  receive  or 
from  the  endowments  they  have,  to  be 
used  for  all  of  their  purposes,  in  order  to 
pay  the  indirect  costs  of  this  work  done 
for  our  Government. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  sympathy  and  accord  with  that 
view. 

Mr.  8TENNI8  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  jrieldt 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  not  only 
is  an  active  member  of  the  committee 
which  authorises  these  appropriations, 
but  also  is  an  active  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  passes  on  the  bills  appro- 
priating these  funds. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  he  is  also 
one  of  the  best  informed  members. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  Join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  in  thanking  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  his 
long  and  faithful  service,  in  which  he 
was  always  joined  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall]  in 
working  on  this  bill,  which  I  believe  is 
the  largest  peacetime  appropriation 
ever  to  be  made  by  the  Congress,  and  Is 
almost  as  large  as  the  larger  ones  during 
World  War  n. 


One  of  the  few  times  when  I  disagreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  a  serious  point  was  when  I  disagreed 
in  connection  with  the  wonderful  fight 
he  made  in  connection  with  these  con- 
tracts— which  do  present  quite  a  prob- 
lem to  our  universities.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  came  out 
quite  well  in  the  conference,  and  I  think 
some  adjustment  was  made,  too,  at  his 
insistence,  in  connection  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operations  at  this  level.  I 
trust  that  the  provision  included  will 
work  out  satisfactorily. 

I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  this  im- 
portant provision,  which  was  included 
by  the  Senate,  and  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
vailed in  the  conference;  I  refer  to  the 
provision  in  regard  to  the  National 
Guard  problem — a  matter  which  has 
been  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  amendmoit 
adopted  by  the  Senate;  and.  in  fact, 
they  were  highly  instnimental  in  putting 
it  together. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  comment  on  the  amendment  as 
it  finally  emerged  from  the  conference. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  felt  that  we 
had  fully  safeguarded  the  position  wlilch 
in  recent  years  had  been  talcen  by  the 
Senate — namely,  that  we  value  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves;  we  think 
they  have  rendered  outstanding  service 
in  all  our  recent  wars;  and  we  want 
them  to  be  maintained  at  the  end 
strength  of  400.000  for  the  National 
Guai-d  and  300.000  for  the  Reserves. 

The  House  voted  for  the  $58  million- 
plus  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  did 
not  include  the  mandatory  language. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  be- 
fore us  that  he  did  not  regard  a  700.000 
end  strength  as  necessary,  and  he  left 
us  under  the  impression  that,  if  he  had 
what  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  is 
called  "his  druthers."  he  would  cut  them 
down.  We  therefore  included  manda- 
tory language  so  that  he  would  have  tb 
maintain  that  end  strength. 

Thereafter  he  wrote  me  a  letter  in 
which  he.  in  substance,  said,  "I  would 
agree  to  that,  on  three  conditions:  First, 
the  Reserve  components  must  not,  when 
we  realine.  exceed  their  authorlied 
strength,  except  under  specific  condi- 
tions; seoorKl.  they  must  use  the  same  re- 
cruiting standards  that  the  AcUve  Army 
uses:  and  third,  they  must  matntaUi  at 
least  M  percent  MOS  qualified  pertonnel. 
which  they  have  been  required  to  have 
in  recent  srears." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  same  as  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  now? 

Ml*.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
So  we  said  that  was  satisfactory. 

On  July  27  the  budget  officer.  Mr. 
Hitch,  wrote  me  this  letter: 

The  BrrscT  or  thi   Action  or  the  Con- 
rcaKBS  ON  THE  AaMT  RsaaavE  RaoacANj- 

aATTON    AMD    RXALXNXMKMT    PBOCaAM 

The  action  of  the  confereea  with  reepe«t 
to  the  paid  drUl  atrength  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  la  neutral  with  reapect  to  the  re- 
organisation and  reallnement  plan.  The 
reorganlxatlon  of  unlta  profMaad  by  the 
Army  was  not  dictated  by  a  deaire  to  achieve 
a  reduced  end  strength.  As  a  result,  the 
provision  of  more  men  than  the  Army  re- 
quested does  not  change  the  unit  structure 
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or  tbs  military  aesd  cm  whlctt  tt  wwm  baaed. 
Tba  additional  stianfftlk  ebn  ba  auttiortaad 
by  incraaalzig  tba  manning  larela  ia  tb» 
xuilts  In  tha  new  struetura. 

That  Is  the  valid  point  we  want  to 
make.  They  could  be  reaUned  with 
regard  to  geogng>hical  conditions  and 
conditions  of  the  past,  twit  Ute  end 
strength  must  be  maintained. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 
Tbe  language  tn  the  new  legislation  re- 
lating speclflcally  to  reorganlsatlafi  ia  ai 
follows — "Provided  further.  That  insofar  as 
practical  In  any  reorganlxatlon  or  reallne- 
ment  for  the  piirpose  of  modernization  the 
number  and  geograpbical  location  of  exist- 
ing vinlts  will  be  maintained." 

We  put  that  provision  in  the  bilL 
Then  Mr.  Hitch  states,  tn  the  letter: 

This  Is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples under  which  the  reorganization  pro- 
gram was  prepared  in  the  first  place,  as 
Army  witnesses  testified  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  when  queried  by 
Senator  Sai^tonstaix  about  this  specific  lan- 
guage on  May  34,  1003.  The  testimony  ap- 
pears at  page  1805  of  yo\ir  hearings. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  may  be  true; 
but  our  confidence  that  this  would  be 
done  was  not  wholly  unqualified,  so  we 
Included  the  mandatory  provision.  Mr. 
Hitch  Btates_that,  when  we  included  the 
mandatory  provision,  we  merely  Insisted 
on  what  they  intended  to  do.  There- 
fore, everyone  should  be  happy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

In  adopting  those  requirements,  did 
not  we  understand  that  we  are  merely 
adopting  the  requirements  now  in  ex- 
istence? '^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  as  now  followed 
by  the  National  Guard  with  respect  to 
its  units? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well,  for  the  most 
part.  There  may  have  been  certain  cases 
in  which  they  fell  below  those  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  the  money  is 
available,  and  the  size  of  the  Reserve  Is 
specified;  and  does  not  this  provide  that 
when  the  Guard  has  the  men  avail- 
able, they  get  the  unit? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  but  they 
must  maintain  the  standard  of  recruit- 
ing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  if  they  have  the  men  available  un- 
der this  standard  of  recruiting,  they  get 
the  unit,  and  It  win  be  in  operation? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  Under  this 
realinement  plan,  the  units  may  be  a 
little  larger  than  they  presently  are, 
but  they  are  not  eliminated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  they  get  to  main- 
tain the  unit;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  They  get  the 
imlt  that  will  make  them  of  the  most 
help  imder  the  new  arrangements  of  the 
Regular  Army,  as  opposed  to  the  old 
units.  In  other  words,  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  said,  the  unit  may  be 
slightly  different,  but  it  will  be  a  vuiit 
of  the  modem  st^le  which  will  be  most 
helpful. 

Mr  STENNIS.  In  other  words,  the 
standards  would  do  away  with  obsoles- 
cence or  becoming  out  of  date  or  im- 
serviceable? 


Mr.  SAIjTONSTALL.    That  is  correct. 

ISr.  STENNI&  I  thank  the  SexKttor 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. He  was  a  very  valuable  meaftber 
in  preparing  this  bill  and  also  iu  (in- 
ference. I  appreciate  the  complimeat  he 
pud  the  chairman  of  the  subcommlitee. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Seniitor 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmiseI. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Soiator  to  say  that  this 
was  the  largest  peacetime  appropriajtion 
bill  at  any  kind  in  the  history  of  our 
country? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  cortect. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  reluctijntly 
admits  it.  He  has  always  stood  for  oton- 
omy.  but  he  has  never  been  willing  to 
put  a  price  tag  on  the  security  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  full  amount  is 
$48,136,247,000? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  cotffect. 
It  would  have  been  under  the  budget 
but  for  a  Uttle  finagling,  I  call  it,  in  try- 
ing to  take  credit  for  last  year's  appro- 
priation and  not,  putting  up  the  money 
this  year.  If  they  had  not  tried  tO  do 
that,  we  would  be  under  the  budget- 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ansrway,  of  the 
$229  million  by  which  it  exceeds  the 
budget — I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  rijght; 
he  always  is — $191  million  of  it  i«i  the 
amount  involved  in  the  RS-70.  That  is. 
the  conference  report,  as  I  calculate  it, 
goes  $191  million  over  the  budget  request 
in  providing  funds  that  the  Secrt^ry 
of  Defense,  the  President  of  the  Uhited 
States,  and  all  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  $tafr 
except  the  Chief  of  the  Air  FHarce  said 
they  did  not  need  and  did  not  Vfant. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  coniect: 
and  if  he  does  not  spend  it  and  we  i'ind 
up  without  a  long-range  bomber,  they 
cannot  put  the  blame  on  the  Senalie  or 
the  House.  We  provided  the  montjy  in 
the  bill,  but  we  did  not  compel  theHn  to 
spend  it.  We  think  it  is  desirable  to  Ipre- 
serve  our  lead  in  long-range  bombers. 

We  knew  there  will  be  no  long-mnge 
bomber  production  ELfter  September, 
when  the  production  of  the  3-53  will 
end.  We  know  the  B-47  is  wearing  out. 
We  know  the  B-58  never  had  any  range. 
We  know  that  if  we  keep  up  the  con- 
stant alert,  with  the  long-range  bombers 
circling  and  circling,  they  are  all  going 
to  wear  out.  We  thought  it  wa«|  not 
prudent  to  give  up  this  means  of  pro- 
tecting our  Nation,  and,  if  I  mayf  say 
so.  staying  the  hand  of  a  possible  ag- 
gressor, who.  if  we  got  into  a  ixush- 
button  war,  might  decide  he  would  push 
his  button  unexpectedly,  and  we  might 
be  knocked  out  of  existence.  But  we 
have  a  defense  so  long  as  we  havQ  the 
Polaris  submarines  underseas,  who^  lo- 
cation is  unknown  to  an  enemy  and  Since 
one  of  these  Polaris  missUes  can  iblow 
up  any  city  in  the  wwld,  and  so  long  as 
we  have  long-range  bombers  disptrsed 
ai-ound  the  world  which  can  get  IntK)  the 
air  even  when  a  missile  has  landed^  be- 
cause they  can  go  in  less  than  5  miajutes. 
We  will  get  25  minutes'  notice  if  tho  mis- 
siles come.  Even  if  they  push  a  button 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  we  wlU  know 
when  they  start.  It  is  the  greatest  pro- 
tection we  can  have  against  an  unpro- 


voked attack.  But  the  Department  does 
not  have  to  spend  the  nxmey  if  it  does 
not  want  to.  If  the  situation  ever  comes 
that  our  Nation  sixffers  because  of  a  de- 
cision by  the  Defense  Department  that 
we  will  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket 
and  will  depend  on  the  long-range  mis- 
laies.  and  that  decision  turns  out  to  be 
a  poor  one.  they  will  not  be  able  to  put 
the  blame  on  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  ia  not  putting 
all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  and,  in  fact, 
is  going  to  have  well  over  600  B-52's  and 
B-58's  through  the  decade  of  the  1960  s? 
He  is  an  expert  on  Industrial  production, 
having  had  experience  as  president  of 
one  of  the  biggest  industrial  organiza- 
tions in  the  country.  He  has  assured 
the  Senate  he  can  restart  producti<m  of 
the  B-52,  if  necessary,  at  minimal  cost, 
and  in  a  relatively  brief  time.  Even  if 
the  B-70  should  work  out  and  exceed  the 
wUdest  dreams  of  its  proponents,  it  is 
not  a  bomber.  In  fact,  based  on  what 
Secretary  McNamara  said,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  can  be  used  as  a  bomber.  It  is 
primarily  a  reconnaissance-strike  plane, 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  problems  involved  in 
making  the  RS-70  either  an  effective  re- 
connaissance or  a  workable  strike  plane 
ai'e  still  immense,  and  to  sptend  more 
rapidly  would  be  foolish. 

At  any  rate,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
indicated  to  us.  if  we  would  stick  by  the 
budget,  we  would  be  able  to  proceed  with 
all  reasonable  speed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  RS-70. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  SecrcUry  of 
Defense  is  a  very  able  man.  We  gave 
due  credit  to  his  brilliant  mind,  to  his 
efficiency,  to  his  desire  to  economize,  and 
to  Uie  success  he  had  in  manufacturing 
automobiles;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
question  of  military  strategy,  we  pre- 
ferred to  take  the  advice  of  military  men. 
and  their  advice  was  to  go  ahead  with 
the  bomber  program. 

With  all  due  deference,  I  disagree  with 
the  Senator  that  the  RS-70  will  not  be 
a  bomber.  It  will  be  a  bomber.  It  will 
also  be  a  reconnaissance  plane.  The  "S" 
in  RS-70  means  "strike."  The  "R"  means 
'reconnaissance.'  It  will  fly  about 
70,000  feet  up.  which  is  beyond  the  range 
of  antiaircraft  batteries,  although  not 
guided  missiles.  It  will  travel  at  three 
times  the  speed  of  sound.  It  will  go  to 
any  country  in  the  world  and  back  again 
without  being  refueled,  and  it  can  get 
over  there  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  it 
has  many  advantages,  but.  at  the  same 
time,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  argues 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  armed  with  missiles, 
at  least  missiles  like  the  Hound  Dog  and 
Sky  bolt. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  He  should  listen 
to  some  of  the  scientists.  I  will  not  say 
they  are  all  "whiz  kids,"  but  if  he  listens 
to  some  of  them,  the  opinion  may  be 
different.  He  does  not  have  to  spend  the 
money,  but  he  has  the  responsibihty  for 
not  spending  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  real  difference 
between  what  the  conference  did  and 
what  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  requested  by  all  the  Defense 
Department  men  except  the  Air  Force, 
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which,  of  course,  haa  a  vested  Interest, 
is  whether  or  not  to  buIM  an  additional 
number  or  prototype  planes.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSOff.    We  added  three. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee 
added  three. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMTRB.  The  additional  cost 
is  about  $139  million  for  those  three? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Here  is  a  brief 
summary:  The  budget  estimate  was  $171 
million.  The  House  allowed  $223.9  mil- 
lion, which  is  an  increase  of  $52.9  million 
over  the  btnlget.  TTie  Senate  allowed 
$491  million,  which  is  $267.1  million  over 
the  budget.  The  conference  allowed 
$382.6  million,  which  was  $128,400,000 
less  than  the  Senate  allowance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  means,  be- 
cause of  the  agreement  in  conference, 
it  will  be  possible  to  build  three  more 
prototypes  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible If  the  House  language  had  been 
agreed  to.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  not  all  the 
equipment.  It  takes  in  the  hull  of  the 
flying  ship  and  the  engine,  but  the  whole 
weapons  system  is  not  included.  From 
the  military  standpoint,  we  had  the  re- 
port of  our  experts  which  is  more  opti- 
mistic than  we  anticipated.  The  report 
of  the  civilian  experts  has  not  been  re- 
ceived, but  we  believe  they  are  going 
to  concin- :  and  if  they  do.  we  win  be  1 
year  ahead  in  the  finest  plane,  both  for 
reconnaissance  and  long-range  bomb- 
ing, that  the  world  has  ever  dreamed  of. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  not  for  the 
first,  second,  and  third  prototype;  it 
will  be  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  cost  of  the 
prototypes  will  be  $46  million  for  each 
plane,  if  Uie  cost  Is  allocated  evenly  for 
each  plane. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  cannot  break 
down  the  flg\ires  because  they  Include 
not  only  three  additional  aircraft  but 
also  development  of  the  weapon  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  amounts 
to  $46  mill.on  for  each  plane. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  not  chal- 
lenge the  statement.  Neither  will  I 
agree. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  say 
on  that  point  to  my  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  amount  we  agreed  to  in  the  con- 
ference would  provide  for  three  vaare 
prototypes  of  the  RS-70.  but  it  would 
also  aUow  money  enough  to  stimulate 
continued  research  and  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  equipment  which  woukl 
go  into  all  of  the  aircraft.  So  one  can- 
not say  that  each  of  these  planes  woukl 
cost  whatever  was  the  figure  the  Senator 
used,  one-sixth  of  the  total  amount. 
The  money  woukl  be  provided  for  the 
prototype  to  go  forward,  but  alao  for  the 
equipment,  which  would  be  used  in  all 
of  the  plar.cs  when  they  become  opera- 
tional All  of  that  equipment  is  to  be 
developed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  said, 
this  would  accelerate  research  and  de- 
velopment by  at  least  a  year.    New  dis- 
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ooveries  are  being  made  an  of  the  time 
Some  of  this  money,  and  pcziiaps  an  of 
ItwiUbeused. 

What  m^pealed  to  me  la  that  under 
article  I.  section  8,  of  the  ConsUtution  It 
Is  our  responsibility  to  dedde.  It  Is 
stated : 

TTie  OmgT«n  shall  have  Power  To  •  •  • 
prorMe  for  Vt%»  conunon  Defeac*  and  gcn^ 
enU  Wclfar*  of  the  United  Btatee. 

'\^liat  we  tried  to  do  was  to  exercise 
that  responsibility.  When  there  Is  a 
difler^ice  of  opinion  In  the  executive 
branch  as  to  what  may  be  necessary  for 
the  common  defense,  the  argument  made 
appealed  to  me  this  year  with  regard  to 
the  RS-70  and  in  past  years  with  regard 
to  the  B-52.  that  we  should  provide  the 
funds  we  believe  are  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense,  leaving  it  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Executive  as  to  whethei 
be  wishes  to  use  them  all  or  not. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
as  I  said  in  my  preliminary  statement, 
to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  break- 
through on  the  weapons  system  which 
will  make  this  a  complete  wesipon.  as  we 
hope  and  believe  it  will  be. 

The  Senator  will  find  on  lines  14  and 
15  of  page  38  of  Uie  bill  a  provision  that 
$150  million  may  be  transferred  from 
other  appropriations,  and  there  is  also 
an  emergency  fund  of  $150  million,  all 
of  which  could  be  used  to  expedite  this 
weapons  system  if  that  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  I  recognize  that. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  other  Senators  who 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  are  extraor- 
dinarily able.  They  are  very  oHiscien- 
tious.  I  think  it  is  most  fortunate  that 
they  are  men  wlx>  are  deeply  concerned 
about  economy.  I  know  they  would  not 
recommend  this  if  they  were  not  con- 
vinced it  is  essential. 

Nevertheless,  this  Senator  feels  very 
strongly  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  re- 
gard any  amount  of  spending  in  the  de- 
fense area,  no  matter  how  huge  or  freely 
justified,  as  inviolate.  It  is  a  "sacred 
cow."  very  difficiilt  to  challenge  and  very 
dif&cult  to  diswi-ss  rationally. 

I  feel  thai  when  we  have  a  recom- 
mendation by  an  enormously  competent 
Secretary  of  Defense,  backed  up  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  sup- 
ported by  all  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
except  the  people  who  have  a  vested  In- 
terest in  the  area,  that  at  least  there 
ought  to  be  some  question  as  to  moving 
ahead  in  this  way  and  there  ought  to  be 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress in  spending  money  which  in  Its 
good  judgment  may  be  wasted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  President  has 
indicated  that  he  is  going  to  appoint  as 
his  next  Chairman  (rf  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  a  very  brilhant  Army  general,  who 
is  Dot  an  Air  Force  man.  He  is  not  a 
pilot,  but  he  is  a  brUllant  man.  He  wUI 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  from  the  stand- 
point of  military  science  and  tactics, 
after  he  evaluates  all  of  these  reports, 
as  to  whether  we  should  go  ahead  with 
this  program  or  not. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  should 
have  assurance  that  General  Taylor  is 


of  the  most  able  of  tte  I 
served  for  a  kmc  time.  1 1 
been  ealted  back  to  aettve  duty.  He  will 
evaluate  an  the  trstlmnriT  wtthont  any 
prcdilectians  toward  hniitttna  vp  ttie  Air 
Farce.  He  will  have  his  "say  so"  as  to 
whether  the  money  should  be  tepoanded 
or  spent. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  tbe 
Senator  yickt? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my  co^ 
leaanc  from  Colorado,  who  Is  a  member 
of  tbe  subcommittee  and  has  been  very 
helpful  in  preparinc  the  bill,  altbooafa 
he  was  not  one  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  AIliDTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgmia 
for  yiektina  to  me.  I  wi^  to  add  a  eom- 
ment  or  two  abovt  the  RS-7a. 

I  think  the  distingnisbed  Senator 
from  Massaetaoaetts  put  bis  ftncer  on  tbe 
Important  potaiL  Congrcm  baa  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  eommon 
defense.  We  heard  many  witnesses  for 
many  weeks  on  this  question.  It  is  true 
that  the  distinguished  Secretary  ol  De- 
fense was  omiosed  to  putting  a  lot  of 
money  into  the  RS-70.  I  have  the  creat- 
est  of  admiration  for  the  Secretary  of 
D^ense.  and  no  one  wiio  sits  and  llitms 
to  him  in  a  committee  hearing  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  his  rslnilstinc 
cbine  mind  and  his  ataibtj  to 
great  amounts  of  figures  and  prodiKe 
them  upon  a  moment's  notice  wltboat 
even  reference  to  notes. 

However.  I  think  all  of  us  must  alao 
eonsido:  that  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  Secretary  td  Defense  is  an 
authority  upon  strateaic  warfare.  I  do 
not  claim  bo  be  such  mys^.  In  this 
whole  area  we  were  discusslnc  I  think  it 
is  significant  that  although  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defoise  and  his  research  bead. 
Dr.  Brown,  took  that  point  of  view  it 
was  a  point  of  view  wiiich  was  not  shared 
by  tbe  military  men.  I  iiresume  that 
General  LeMay.  who  developed  tbe 
Strategic  Air  Force  and  who  has  been 
in  the  Air  Force  practicaUy  all  his  hfe. 
has  learned  something  in  tbe  course  of 
the  years  aboot  strateaic  warfare. 

I  must  say,  frankly,  it  was  *«nfii«i«p 
to  me  to  have  the  miUtary  men  throttled 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  their 
frank  s^jpraisals  and  frai^  opinifoos, 
which  we  found  to  be  so  time  and  time 
again.  We  found  it  true  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  RS-70  l>ut  also  with  re- 
spect to  other  items. 

As  a  Senator.  I  tried  to  detomine  this 
question  on  the  basis  of  an  evaluation 
ot  the  welfare  oi.  this  eovmtry.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  frook  Wisconsin  wculd 
call  the  Senator  from  Colorado  a  "free 
spoider."  I  tried  to  evaluate  ft  upon 
that  basis.  I  tried  to  evaluate  it  upon 
the  basis  of  tbe  needs  of  tbe  caaakry. 

I  tell  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  there  were  people  who 
testified  that  the  RS-70.  with  tbe  scien- 
tific equipment  we  have  today,  is  ready 
to  go  abead  into  coomdete  devdopment 
and  ivoduetion.  TTie  cost  abotit  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin spoke  is  of  course  tbe  devdoposent 
cost. 

This  was  the  best  Vbit  committee  could 
do.  I  think  we  tried  to  balance  off  tte 
opinion  of  the  military  experts  acainst 
the  budget  of  the   United   States  and 
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against  the  flgitres  of  the  distinguished 
Secretary  <tf  Defense.  As  I  say.  I  respect 
the  calculfcttng  mind  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defoise,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  he  Is  as 
good  an  anthority  on  strategic  warfare 
as  are  certain  military  people  in  the 
Government. 

I  also  wish  to  mention  that  I  am  very 
hi4>py  with  the  outcome  with  regard  to 
the  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard,  as 
is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  a  questitm  which  took  a 
lot  ci  our  attention  and  a  lot  of  our 
effort.  We  ran  again  into  the  conflict 
between  the  (pinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  opinion  of  the  military 
men. 

Those  of  us  who  were  at  all  active  in 
the  years  of  1940.  1941,  and  1942  can 
never  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  to  the  Reserve  for  the 
mere  fact  that  we  had  them  and  that 
they  were  capable  and  trained  at  that 
time.  I  for  one  was  very  happy  to  sup- 
port this  item. 

I  wish  to  comment  very  briefly  about 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  indirect  costs  of 
research.  My  personal  feeling  on  this 
question,  after  listening  to  all  the  testi- 
mony— I  have  received  letter  from  and 
written  letters  to  many  university  people 
since  this  problem  came  up — is  that  some 
of  them  are  being  "jobbed"  pretty  badly 
upon  their  costs  on  these  research  pro- 
grams. Also,  I  think  the  E>epartment 
of  Defense  really  can  provide  guidelines, 
if  it  wlU.  more  steadfast  than  have  been 
provided.  If  the  Department  will  put 
its  foot  down  and  come  up  with  some- 
thing ixMitive,  guidelines  can  be  pro- 
vided which  will  take  into  consideration 
the  indirect  costs  of  the  research  proj- 
ects as  well  as  the  direct  costs,  and  we 
will  not  then  find  one  Institution  with 
indirect  costs  miming  as  high  as  78 
percent  and  another  with  indirect  costs 
nmning  around  28  percent.  That  is 
perhaps  the  best  we  can  do  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
some  of  than  are  running  way  behind 
and  some  of  them  are  getting  m.ore  or 
less  of  a  free  ride. 

Lastly,  may  I  say  that  this  year  is  the 
first  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  the  chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, who  took  over  the  chairmanship  of 
the  subcommittee  this  year.  He  made 
a  fine  record.  While  I  did  not  take  part 
in  the  conference  committee  itself,  the 
way  in  which  the  committee  meetings 
were  pushed  constantly  and  the  effort 
to  get  the  evaluation  and  consensus 
from  the  people  who  were  most  qualified 
to  testify  in  the  particular  areas  in 
which  they  had  knowledge,  largely  led 
to  the  final  decision  at  which  the  sub- 
committee and  then  the  committee  it- 
self arrived.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
indeed  acted  with  a  strong  hand  and  a 
kind  of  leadership  which  represented 
the  very  best  and  highest  tradition  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  fine  tribute  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  paid  to  me.  I  commend  him  for  his 
faithful  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 


the  subcommittee.  We  were  all  j  very 
busy,  but  the  subcommittee  took  iesti- 
mony  which  resulted  in  between  1,800 
and  2.000  printed  pages  of  tran«^rlpt. 
The  hearings  ran  for  weeks.  AA  the 
stime  time  we  tried  to  concentratje  on 
essential  items.  When  witnesses!  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  with  all  due 
deference,  we  did  not  let  them  wander 
around  about  inconsequential  things. 
As  has  been  said,  we  kept  the  prejssure 
on  and  got  through. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  Senator  about 
the  importance  of  the  RS-70.  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  successful  program.  H  it  is. 
It  will  be  a  wonderful  achievement 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wl|l  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  statei^ent? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  ^hare 
my  feeling  that  with  the  production  of 
the  B-58  stopped  completely  and  pro- 
duction of  the  B-52  completed  at  the 
moment,  if  we  now  stop  prodficin;; 
manned  bombers  or  reconnai.<;san<)e  ve- 
hicles, whatever  we  may  call  theMi  in  5 
years  we  will  be  back  so  far  in  that)  area 
it  will  take  us  years  to  catch  upt  In 
other  words,  although  we  might  no«  even 
have  an  immediate  need  for  such  cilaft— 
I  feel  we  do — it  is  an  area  in  whiflh  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  movinE:  Rhead 
if  we  are  going  to  keep  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  had  two  B-52 
plants.  The  last  of  those  will  be  Closed 
in  September.  If  we  have  to  openl  pro- 
duction again,  it  will  be  very  expensive 
to  do  so,  and  will  invole  a  great)  deal 
of  delay.  To  get  the  workers  trained. 
produce  new  dies  and  everything  else 
necessary,  would  be  a  big  undertaking, 
if  we  had  to  open  up  those  planris  for 
production  again. 

I  hope  that  the  RS-70  will  be  pushed, 
and  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidentj.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  only  fRir  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  tb  say 
that  the  restart  problem  was  stiidied 
with  the  greatest  care.  He  found  the 
labor  supply  was  available.  He  found  it 
would  be  possible  to  restart  production 
at  a  relatively  modest  cost.  He  {com- 
puted the  time  very  carefully.  He  Wrote 
me  a  letter  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
me  indicating  that  all  of  those  points 
were  taken  into  the  most  careful  con- 
sider^ion. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
concede  that  in  that  particular  arjea  of 
industry — mobilization  and  startling  an 
assembly  line— certainly  the  Sectletary 
of  Defense  is  an  outstanding  expert  and 
a  very  responsible  man. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  I  am  merely 
a  mountaineer  when  it  comes  to  a$sem- 
blying  an  airplane  factory.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  could  do  better  filong 
that  line  than  I  could.  However,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  easy  or  an  Inex- 
pensive undertaking,  with  all  due  def- 
erence to  his  superior  knowledge. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  tO  say 
something  that  perhaps  has  not  been 
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brought  out  thoroughly.  The  day  of  the 
manned  bomber  or  manned  airplane  is 
not  over.  We  cannot  rely  on  missiles. 
We  must  keep  moving  forward  with  our 
manned  airplane  and  its  development  as 
much  as  we  have  in  the  past.  The  RS- 
70  is  the  best  thing  we  know  of  to  move 
ahead  with  at  the  present  time. 

Furthermore,  when  we  develop  the 
RS-70,  ultimately  it  will  be  possible  to 
help  put  it  into  commercial  use  as  well 
as  military  use.  and  that  represents  the 
great  cost  of  development  and  research 
work  in  the  Government  today,  so  far 
as  manned  airplanes  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING  First.  I  wish  to  join 
with  those  who  cast  encomiums  on  the 
di.siinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  all  members  of  his  committee 
for  the  herculean  task  which  they  un- 
dertook and  the  results  which  have  been 
achieved  in  handling  what  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Senate  as  the  largest 
peacetime  defense  bill  in  all  our  history. 

Along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Allott]  I  am  concerned  over 
the  problem  that  has  developed  regard- 
ing the  allocation  of  the  Indirect  cost  of 
Government  research  when  that  re- 
search is  performed  by  universities.  As 
I  understand,  the  conference  report 
would  allow  every  university  to  charge 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  indirect  cost  of 
re.search  to  the  Goveriunent.  The  House 
apparently  had  approved  a  ceiling  of  15 
percent,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  Members  had  rejected  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  30  percent. 

Yet.  the  other  body  a  few  days  ago 
passed  another  appropriation  bill  which 
set  a  ceiling  of  25  percent  on  research 
grants  by  the  agencies  covered  in  the  bill 
then  under  consideration.  It  seems  to 
me  patently  absurd  to  set  different  ceil- 
ings on  research  grants  by  different 
agencies. 

In  its  Circular  A-21,  which  was  orig- 
inally prepared  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  then  was  strongly 
reaffirmed  by  President  Kennedy,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  indicates  its  op- 
position to  the  setting  of  any  arbitrary 
percentage  limit  on  Indirect  costs.  For 
example,  some  projects — those  requiring 
heavy  use  of  electricity  or  heating  equip- 
ment— have  high  Indirect  costs,  whereas 
more  theoretical  projects  have  much 
lower  indirect  costs. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  this  has  been 
a  troublesome  subject.  I  am  not  at  this 
point  criticizing  the  compromise  reached 
by  the  conferees,  which  I  am  sure  was 
the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the 
circumstances  but  I  am  preparing  a  res- 
olution, which  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  welcome. 
which  would  attempt  to  settle  the  situa- 
tion in  some  way.  Perhaps  the  resolu- 
tion is  wrong.  Perhaps  it  should  in- 
stinct the  Appropriations  Committee. 
But  it  provides,  as  seems  to  me  proper, 
an  instruction  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  study  the  whole 
problem  of  indirect  costs,  and  consider 
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whether  any  fixed  percentage  is  wise 
and.  if  so.  to  lay  down  some  guidelines 
for  all  Goverimient  agencies  and  con- 
gressional comrantees. 

Obviously  it  would  be  unwise  to  deal 
with  the  subject  on  an  agency-by-agen- 
cy basis  without  any  regard  to  consist- 
ency or  to  any  fixed  policy  for  the  Gov- 
ernment a;i  a  whole,  and  it  would  be  very 
much  more  soimd  to  have  some  com- 
mittee study  the  problem  and  see  wheth- 
er we  can  come  up  with  something  more 
definite,  so  that  instead  of  engaging  in 
a  hit-and-miss  method  of  fixing  15  per- 
cent here,  20  percent  there.  25  percent 
somewhere  else,  and  the  30  percent, 
which  has  l)een  indicated  to  me  by  several 
universities  in  the  State  of  New  York 
to  be  an  appropriate  figure,  or  whatever 
the  figure  is. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  other 
.subject  in  the  conference  report. 

That  is  in  no  respect  a  reflection  on  this 
particular  report,  because  all  the  re- 
ports are  similar.  It  seems  to  m«  that 
conference  reports  coming  to  the  Senate, 
particularly  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  are  designed  to  prevent  the 
membershti)  from  knowing  what  has 
happened  at  the  conference.  There  is 
nothing  In  the  conference  report  on  this 
bill,  for  instance,  on  the  very  important 
subject  that  was  discussed  quite  fully 
when  the  bdl  was  before  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate: namelj.  the  question  of  distribution 
of  the  work  between  Navy  yards  and  pri- 
vate yards.  My  understanding  of  what 
was  done  ir.  conference — and  I  can  only 
be  enUghtened  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  because  there  Ls  noth- 
ing in  the  printed  report  that  points  this 
out.  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out — is  that 
the  conferees  agreed  to  vest  the  author- 
ity about  varying  from  the  35  percent 
and  65  percent  language  in  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  rather  than  in  the  President; 
secondly,  that  they  kept  in  the  bill  the 
important  language  written  into  the  bill 
in  the  Senate,  that  exceptions  could  be 
made  not  otkly  on  the  grounds  of  national 
security,  but  also  on  the  grounds  of  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Virginia  whether  he  could 
enlighten  us  as  to  what  happened. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  chairman  of 
the  conferees  wishes  to  point  out.  first, 
that  the  House  prints  the  conference  re- 
ports.   We  do  not  print  them. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  appreciate  that  fact. 
Mr.    ROBERTSON.      In    the    second 
place,  the  items  that  are  in  disagreement 
are  published  in  the  Concressiomal  Rec- 
ord.    If  the  Senator  will  turn   to  the 
Record  of  July  26.  at  page  14840,  in  the 
House  proceedings,  he  will  find: 
The  motloE.  was  agreed  to. 
The  Smak»:x  pro  tempore.    The  Clerk  will 
report    the    next    amendment    In    disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foIk>w8: 
'■Sen.it*  amendment  No.  30.     On  page  58, 
line  10,  Insert : 

■■  "Sec.  540.  Of  the  funds  made  available  In 
this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
^-ersion  of  na'.'al  ressets,  65  per  centum  shall 
be  available  lor  such  repair,  alteratloii,  and 
conversion  In -Navy  shipyarda.  and  S5  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  such  repair, 
alteration,     and     conversion     in     privately 


owned  slilpyanU:  Promded.  That  U  detcr- 
minad  by  the  President  to  be  InoonsUtent 
with  the  public  Interest  baaed  on  urgency 
of  requirement.  capablUty.  and  economy  of 
performance  to  have  such  vessels  reimlred, 
altered,  or  converted  as  required  above,  atich 
work  may  be  done  In  Navy  or  private  ship- 
yards as  he  may  direct.'  " 

>Ar.  Makon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofler  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  loUows: 

"Hi.  MiiaoM  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disa^eemeat  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert  the  fol- 
1  )wlng: 

"Sec.  541.  Of  the  funds  made  available 
In  this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version of  nnval  vessels  at  least  35  per 
centum  sha'.l  be  available  for  such  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  in  privately 
owned  shipyards;  Provided,  That  If  deter- 
mined by  the  Se<-retary  of  Defen.se  to  be  In- 
cor»«i»tent  with  the  public  Interest  based  on 
urgency  of  requirement  to  have  such  vea- 
scls  repaired,  altered,  or  converted  as  re- 
quired above,  such  work  n^ay  be  done  In 
Navy  or  private  shipyards  as  he  may  direct."  " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which 
R'-tion  was  taken  on  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  in  no  way  crit- 
ical of  the  distinnruished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  but  only  of  the  procedural  dif- 
ficulty here. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  record  was 
made  in  the  Hou.<^e.  and  appears  in  the 
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prints  the  report,  and  they  put  the  items 
in  disagreement  in  the  Concrbssiomal 
Record.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
reference  was  not  in  the  report.  When 
I  made  my  statement  this  afternoon,  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  I  said 
what  we  had  done  in  this  connection,  and 
I  mentioned  specifically  the  compromise 
that  we  had  agreed  upon,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  D^ense  will  make  the  decision, 
instead  of  the  President,  and  there  are 
certain  changes  in  the  language,  still  re- 
ferring to  the  national  interest  based  on 
urgency  of  requirement.  If  the  urgency 
existed  he  could  exceed  in  the  public 
yards  the  65  percent  limitation  which 
was  carried  in  the  House  tull.  I  sakl 
that  I  discussed  that  with  Members  who 
represented  public  yards,  and  I  know  my 
friend  is  thinking,  of  course,  of  the  great 
yard  at  Brooklyn.  The  interests  of  the 
public  yards  had  been  fully  taken  care 
of. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  read  my  mind. 
He  is  quite  right;  that  is  what  I  was 
thinking  about.  I  appreciate  his  ex- 
planation. I  still  contend— and  this  is 
an  admonition  to  our  brethren  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol — it  would  be 
helpful,  when  an  important  item  hke  this 
is  under  consideration  if  th«e  were  some 
way  of  getting  the  information  from  one 
document.  The  Congrissiobal  Recois 
should  be  read  by  all  of  us  Unc  by  Une 
erery  day,  but  the  fact  is  we  do  not  have 
the  time  to  do  It.  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  the  explanation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Under  the  rules 
the  items  that  are  reported  in  disagree- 
ment must  be  taken  up  separately  in  the 
House.  That  gets  them  into  the  Record. 
After  we  adopt  the  conference  report,  I 


will  ask  that  the  Sooate  concw  in  the 
items  that  were  in  techniestt  diH«refr- 
ment,  and  which  were  agreed  upoxk  in 
conference.  That  will  foUov  tbe  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

I  wanted  to  say  a  word  about  the  com- 
ment of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  York  about  the  limitaUon  of  20  per- 
cent on  the  overhead  cm  research.  This 
does  not  apply  to  contracts.  They  can 
charge  anything  they  please.  When  they 
enter  a  contract  they  have  to  deliver  the 
goods.  We  found  instances  where  on 
grants  the  overhead  went  to  78  p^txnt 
of  the  direct  cost^  These  research  grants 
were  not  supposed  to  be  disguised  Fed- 
eral aid  for  higher  education. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  was  not  Har- 
vard or  Cornell  or  the  University  ol 
Rochester,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  WeU.  it  was  not 
the  University  of  Virginia.  I  will  sai.  In 
any  event,  we  found  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  permit  up  to  15  per- 
cent. That  is  covered  by  a  separate  sub- 
committee. We  found  that  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  had  22  percent. 
That  was  a  separate  committee.  The 
House  put  in  15  percent.  After  arguing 
it  out — and  we  spent  as  much  time  on 
this  item  as  on  any  item  in  the  bill — we 
finally  agreed  on  20  pere«it,  with  the 
understanding  that  there  shoidd  be.  as 
the  Senator  has  MTeed,  a  study  made 
to  see  if  we  could  agree  on  what  would 
be  a  proper  figure  in  order  to  make  it 
uniform.  Now  we  have  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  with  15  percent,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  with  20 
percent,  and  military  defense  research 
with  20  percent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  or  disagree  with  me — ^I 
am  groping  now — that  the  appropriate 
place  for  that  study  would  be  tbe  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Possibly  so.  It 
should  be  some  committee  which  has 
general  jurisdiction.  I  do  not  believe 
it  should  be  made  by  any  specific  appro- 
priation subcommittee,  but  rather  by 
some  committee  which  has  jurisdiction. 
C^  course,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrices  authorizes  all  that  we  appro- 
priate for  defense.  They  could  make  the 
study  for  defense,  and  let  the  others 
come  in  from  other  committees. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  NASA,  of  course, 
does  not  come  under  that  committee. 
There  are  others.  I  thought  it  should 
be  made  by  some  neutral  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  By  some  neutral 
committee.  That  would  defli^tely  be  in 
line.  They  should  start  this  as  tsr^nrx  as 
they  can.  so  that  it  will  be  ready  before 
we  have  to  act  on  the  next  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yldd. 

Mr.  CASE.  I.  too,  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  the  usual  splendid 
work  he  has  done  in  regard  to  t>^U  ap- 
propriation bill  and  I  Jota  in  the  com- 
mendation of  my  colleagues  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  that  service. 
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I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  matter 
that  has  been  undo:  discussicm  between 
the  Senator  fnun  Virginia  and  the  Sena- 
tor fnxn  New  York  in  regard  to  the 
limitation  on  indirect  costs  in  connec- 
tion with  research  grants.  I,  too,  have 
had  protests  from  responsible  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  they  have  been 
extremely  vigorous.  They  have  com- 
plained that,  quite  contrary  to  these 
contracts  being  an  indirect  grant  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  they  will 
involve,  if  the  allowance  for  indirect 
costs  is  limited  to  15,  or  even  to  20 
percent,  a  forced  contribution  by  these 
institutions  to  Uie  Federal  Government. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  he 
is  in  agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  supporting  a  study  of  this 
whole  subject,  so  that  we  may  arrive  at 
a  fair  and  uniform  policy.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  if  I 
may  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion when  he  has  prepared  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Dr.  Smyth,  of 
Princeton,  the  great  school  in  New 
Jersey 

Mr.  CASE.  Which  has  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

ISx.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. Dr.  Smyth  presented  very  clear 
testimony  that  15  percent  was  entirely 
too  small.  The  same  is  true  of  Dr. 
Longenecker,  of  Louisiana.    We  took  15 


percent  out.  Until  we  got  the  coWer- 
ence,  we  did  not  know  what  we  oould 
put  in.  We  tried  to  put  in  more  than 
we  got.  We  took  20  percent  as  all  we 
could  get. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  understand  where  the 
sympathies  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
lie  and  what  his  purpose  is.  I  know  that 
he  has  done  his  best.  I  am  partic«|larly 
glad  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  kind  of 
study  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
proposed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  of  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  cotifer- 
ence  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from;  the 
House  of  Representatives  annoul^eing 
its  action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  11289.  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  frc*n  its 
dlsiigreement  to  the  amendments  at  the 
Senate  numbered  2,  5,  and  6  to  tljt  bill 
(H.R.  11289)  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  HQfense 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  concur  therein 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  fr<Cn  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  thcj  Sen- 
ate numbered  1.  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  Insert  ":  Provided.  Thtt  the 
Army  Reserve   will   be   programed   to  attain 


an  end  strength  of  three  hundred  thousand 
for  fiscal  year  1963." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  30,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed   insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  541.  Of  the  funds  made  available  In 
this  Act  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
sion of  naval  vessels,  at  least  35  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  such  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  in  privately  owned  ship- 
yards: Provided,  That  if  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  public  Interest  based  on  urgency  of  re- 
quirement to  have  such  vessels  repaired. 
altered,  or  converted  as  required  above,  such 
work  may  be  done  in  Navy  or  private  ship- 
yards as  he  may  dlrec^N* 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  Senate 
amendments  numbered  1  and  30. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record  a  tabulation 
setting  forth  the  appropriation  for  flscal 
1962.  the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1963. 
the  House  allowance,  the  Senate  allow- 
ance, and  the  conference  committee 
allowance  on  each  appropriation  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  for  flscal  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a.s  follows: 


Department  oj  Dffenfr,  I'JH.i     .^niuiimrn  of  lippntprmtion 


'litlo 


Budget  osti- 
ni»tes 


l';i.-;.s»'il  lluiiso 


Title  I— Military  personnel 

TlUe  n — Operation  vdA  maintenance 

Title  m— Procurement 

Title  rV — Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation 

Total,  titles  I,  H,  HI,  and  IV 

Distributioo  of  appropriatlmis  by  organiza- 
tional oomponent: 

Army... 

Navy 

Air  Faroe 

Defcose  agencies 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 


$13,060,200,000 
n,  568, 800, 000 
16,445,000,000 

6,843,000,000 


47,907,000,000 


$12,  Ml.  8M.  000 
11.551.473.000 
16,  525,  770, 000 

6,860,358,000 


47.830.401.000 


I'liss'il  .<fll:ilr 


$12,912,764,000 
n.  571.  739, 000 
16.  768,  360.  UOO 

7,176,4.58,000 


48,429.221.000 


Conlprencr  action  ■■<)ni[>;vr<-il  with  — 


11,664,000,000 

l^  360, 900, 000 

18,936,500,000 

2, 064,000, 000 


47,907,000,000 


11,546,567.000 

15.081,570.000 

19,177,634,000 

2,033,720,000 


47,830,491,000 


1 1.  616,  0«7, 000 

15,171.434.000 

19. 592, 034, 000 

2, 048, 786. 000 


48.429.221.000 


690.000 
8K9,  (XX) 
110,000 


7.  flOl,  .VrfvOOO 

.4.    — 

4S,  IflR.  247.  000 


Mdll- 


-  $14»V  .MO,  000 

-4.911. laio 

+  JW.  11(I,(«J0 

+  17H.  ,'i.Sh,  000 
+  ■.'».  247.000 


.<^iiitte 


-  7'.<,  •♦ia.  000 

-142,090,000 

-\  404. 0H4,  000 

-12.814,000 


+li.8no,f«i 

+  12.416,000  ! 
■t-121.S40.00O 

+  161,300,000 

+  296.7,Vi,000 


+  27,  ."WO,  000 

+46.240,000 

+  212,950,000 

+  10,066,000 


-19.074.000 

-7.  880,UUI 

-121,  150,001) 

-  1.S4. 900,  OOU 


4H,  1^,  247,  000  +229,  247.  000  +  29f..  756,  000 


-292.  974.0011 


-  42. 000,  mio 

-43.624.000 

-202,350,0011 

-5,000,0*) 

-»2.  974,0(m 


TITLE  I     MILITARY  PKR.SON.M.I 

Budget  esti- 
mates 

Pasiicd  House 

Tiis.sed  •■^■iiiit* 

C'liiifcrtiKf 

(.'onfcrcnci'  ;i<  tion  cfiniparr 

1  witli- 

Item 

1 

turn 

Builgft  psti- 

Ilousr 

Senute 

Military  peraonnel.  Army 

Military  personnel.  Navy 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

>  $3, 781,000,000 

'3,764,700,000 

871,800,000 

*  4, 184, 000, 000 

«214,700,000 

83,800,000 

28,100,000 

50,100,000 

•238,600,000 

63,000,000 

1,029,000,000 

>  $3,  MS,  300, 000 

>  2, 734, 700, 000 

661,200,000 

'4,117,600,000 

239,200,000 

83.800,000 

38,100,000 

60^100,000 

361,800,000 

63,000,000 

1,039,000,000 

•$3,643,300,000 

'  2, 734. 700. 000 

661. 200. 000 

'4.117.600.000 

239,200.000 

87,974,000 

28,100.000 

56,800,000 

261,800,000 

53.000.000 

1,029,000.000 

>$3,M3,300,U00 

>  2, 7  4,  700, 000 

•  11,200,000 

>4. 1  7,690.000 

3  19,  200. 000 

15,800,000 

8, 100. 000 

«, 100, 000 

Ml.  800, 000 

13,000.000 

l.*t9.000,000 

-$89,700,000 
-30,000,000 
-10,100,000 
-66.310,000 
+24,  .-iOO,  000 
+  1,800,000 



Reserve  personnel.  Army 

1       ' " 

Rewrve  pwiwnfMil,  Mavy 

+$1,800,000 

-$2,374,000 

Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

Reserve  perammel.  Air  Force 

National  Guard  personnel.  Army 

National  Ouard  posonnel.  Air  Force 

Retired  pay.  Defense 

+23.366,066" 

:::::::::::::::::: 

-6.700,000 



...J 

Total,  title  I,  military  personnel 

13,060,200,000 

12,901,890.000 

12, 912, 764, 000 

12,  »<»3,  690.  000 

*  1 . — 

-146,510,000 

+1,800.000 

-9. 074. 000 

1  In  addltkn,  tU0.000in>  to  be  deilTed  by  transfsr. 
'  In  addttka.  836,000,000  to  be  darind  by  transfer. 
>  In  addition,  $70,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 


•  Reflects  decreaw  of  $6,900,000  in  H.  Doc.  377. 
» Includes  Incre^f'  of  $6,900,000  in  H.  Doc.  377. 
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Item 


Budget  esti- 
mates 


OjK TutKiii  aiid  laairiUnaiiof .  Army. 

OiKTutlon,  Army 

.NfaliitenajicT    o'    niil    jiroin-rty    tucilltles. 

.\rniy 

(>l><Tatioii  aii'l  riaml<iiaii«'.  Navy 

OiK'ratioii,  Navy. 

Miiliitt'iiiuiw    o:    ri'ul    {iroix>rly    (uriUtles. 

N:ivy 
<>|K'riitloii  liiirt  iiiain(piiaiin>.  Marine  CorjjB. 
i>l»Tatl«ii,  .Marine  ('ori>.s... 
.M:iliit<iiiincv    of    rial    proixrly    lutUlUcs, 

-Miirinf  CorjMi   .  __ 

Murine  Corn"  si  K-k  fiinil .     .""' 

()|MTi4tl(in  and  n.;ilnt)imncv.  Air  Forw.  .. 

Oiaration.  .\ir  F  orcxv 

.M:iiiit<'iian(i'  of  'imI  pruiHTly  fa<ilitir«.  Air 

Force 

(•iKTaUon  iirnl  iiijiinteruiiwi',  Defen-^-  agen- 

cie.^..         ..   

OlHTUtiOII,    I)<'I«I1SI'   ilUltuil'.-i     '.[..[ 

.NIiiiiil4T)anc«' of  iial  |)ri<i«Tl>  fucilitii-.s,  De- 

!!•».••  aRcneies    .   .    _ 
0|>»-ratii>ii    &jid    niiiiiiti  tian«-,    .\iiny    .\a- 

Iii)ii:il  (iiiiird 


(iiMTation,  .\rnu   .Nutloiial  (iiiard 
'  fuiiiU'iiaiuv    of    n-al    im 
Army  .Natioruil  (iiiar<l. 


v/ 


$3,402,000,000 


2,  840,  000,  000 


l«l,O0O.00O 


4.  371,UIO,0O(i 


VA.  14.'.,  000 


174.400,000 


Pa.<5S<'d  IIou<¥ 


Passed  .'^•n;ite 


Conference 
action 


uliiUiiaiu*    oi    n-al    |»riii«'rty    fadlitiey. 


(»IM'rati<>n  and  i  lainUnaiK^',  .Xir  National 

<iuHrd 

OiMTiilion,  Air  N  jtloiial  (iii.ird 

.Nlaintenanee  of  leal  proiwrly  faeililieit,  Atr 

National  (iiiar  I 

National  Hoard  'or  tti.-  j'roinotuin  of  kiflr 

I'r»<'li<-e,  .4rni\ 
(»I>eration  aJid  ii  aiiit.ii^inif,  Al;i.vlia  Com- 

nmiiuatioii  .<>  tfiri.  Army. 
Ojieratiou,     Ala-Ka    (  'iiiiiii'iiiiir.jtion     .'iy* 

tern,  Anny  

Maintenance    of    ri-.il     |iro|a'rt>     f!«iliti«-!" 

.Mii-ska  Coiiini'iiiiMtlion   .<\stcin.   Arniv 
Salaries  ami  cjtx  n*'«,  S«'<Tetary  of  IVIciise 
(■laiiii.s.  I><'fi>ii>ii'     . 

Contmt;enci<-.s,  ]>  (t-riM'       _.J_ 

Sal;irie.-i  mid  cvi- iis,..s,   (  ourt  of  .\iilitary' 

AlUKals,    I))'(er<i'      

Tot;il,  title  II.  (.[HTnlion   and    main- 
ten. UKr 


194.400.000 


500,  oon 
6,  9fl0.  000 


$3, 128,  345,  000 

275,  000. 000 

2.671,916,000 

163,526,000 

170,682,000 

21,  31 S,  000 

(') 

4.  (I9.'.,  444.  000 
2eHi.  200.  (r« 

332.  04h.  000 

13.217,000 

I 

n.xVoiw 

2.600.000 

192.  «)0.600     . 
1   fiOO.  000 
622,000 


$3,411,845,000 

2,837,142.000 

193. 666,066 


Conference  action  compared  with — 


Budgt't  esti- 
mute 


I 


House 


$3,406,345,000 
2,836,292,000 

"  'i92.'s66,'666 


+$6,345,000  j  +$3,408,345,000 
-3,128,345,000 


-3,708.000 


4,368.644,000 


+  1,500,000 


4,  365,  644, 000 


-ft,  360, 000 


3:0.331.000 

350,331.000 

-3.814.000 

174.400,000 

174.400.000 



1 

m.400,000 

194. 400, 000 

-275,000,000 
+2.836,202,000 
-2,671,916,000 

-163,526,000 
+  192..'S00.000 
-170.682,000 

-21.318.000 


Senate 


-$3,600,000 

'  "  -m6,666 
"-866,606 


+  4.365.64i000 
—4,095,444,000 

-269.200.000  {. 

+350.331.000  i. 
-332.048.000  1. 


-3,000,000 


-13,217.000 

-"-174.400.000 
-171.800.000 

-2.600,000 

-^  194.  400. 000 
- 192.  800. 000 

-1.600,000 


I 


622.000 
H.  HOO.  000 


622,000 
6.900.000 


-122.000 


19.  ntt^min 

1 5.  UKI,  UOO 
4S&000 


ft.  ;««.ooo  L. 

i 

505.000    .. 

1 ».  o»Vi.  ('166 
i.vuto,  000 

455,000 


lu.  (NKi.  oon 

15,000.000 
4.Vi.000 


19.000.000  I. 
15.000.000  i. 

455.000  L 


+6.900.000  I 
-6.396,000 
-806.000 


ll,,VA.m«i.or«1  lI.,^'il.473.000  11.571.739,000  11,  .163, 889, 000 


-4. 'ill.  000 


+12,416.000 


-7,  860. 000 


TITl.K   III     I'ROCt   RK.MENT 


I'roeurement    of     fiuipmenl   ami    nii.ssiles, 

.\rniy 
I'riK'urenH'nt  of  aircraft  and  mi<«iles.  Navy 

Stii|il>uildinf[  and  cwnvtrsion.  .Navv 

Ollter  iinKOirenielit.  .Navy .'     ."]]'. 

ProCTin'ment,  MuriiM'  Car|>s    i. 

Aircraft  proeurenient.  .Mr  Korcr '."'.'/.. 

.Missile  i>rocurfnn  nt,  .Mr  Force '.'."'.. 

OUter  iirocureniert.  .Mr  Korc*' '.'.'.'.'.'.['. 

Airlift  nio<lerniralion.  .^ir  Korw ] 

I'mctirement,  1)1  It).--  apencii"!       '."'.'.'. 

Total,  title  \H.  proeurenjenl 


$2.  .W,  OtXl,  000 
"3.OR.S,r«)O.0UI 

2,  UK>,  aix),0(iii 

912.000,000 

2.'ih,  000,  000 

'  3.  KtS,  000,000 

2.  Ht).  000.  ono 

I.IIU.UOO.OOO 

111) 
38,000,000 

16.  44.V  000,  000 


$2.  .-iOII.  000.  000 

'  3.  HI7.  970. 000 

'  2.  907.  200, 000 

901 ,  TOO,  000 

256. 000.  000 

3.  .107.  900,  000 

2.  4.S9,  000,  000 

950.000.000 

36.000,000 
16.  .12.1.  770,  000 


$2.  ^v,.  000, 000 

'3,(1.17,160,000 

•  2,  929.  20fl,  000 

908.  Sno,  000 

256. 0(e.  000 

3.  604.  9(n.  000 

2.  4.19. 000,  000 

962,  ,W0,  000 

36,000.000 

Ifi.  70R.  260,  000 


$2,  520.  000.  000 

'  3. 034.  600. 000 

>  2.  919,  200. 000 

903.000.000 

256.000.000 

3.  562,  400, 000 

2,  459. 000. 000 

956.250.000 

36.000.000 


16.647.110,000 


-$3.1.(00,000 

-;40.340.000 

-62.  SOO.  000 

-8.400,000 

-2,090.000 

+427.  400.  000 

-41,000.000 

-43,750,000 


+  $30,000,000 

+26, 690, 000 

+  12.000.000 

+  1,900,000 

"+M,'566,'"666' 
"+6,'256,'666" 


-2,000.000 


+302. 1 10,  000 


+121,340.000 


-$35,000,000 

-22.500.000 

-10,000,000 

-4,800,000 

"-42,"566,"666 

""-6,"2»,"o66 


-121,150,000 


TITLE  IV- RESEARCH,   DEVELOPMENT,  TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 


Research,  develojunetit,  fi>st,  and  evalua- 
tion, .\rniy 

Resejirrh.  devclopnMnt.  t<-st.  and  evalua- 
tion. Navy... 

Research,  develo[)ment.  test,  anil  evaiua- 
tion.  .Mr  Force. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion. iH'fense  agencies 

EinerKcncy  fund,  1  >efense [ 

S.iliries  and  eipen^es.  Advanced  Research 
Trojccts  Apency,  Department  of  [>efent)e. 

Total,    title    IV,  research,    develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluatiou 


Total,  title,-;  I,  II,  III,  . and  IV. 


$1,329,000,000 

1,474, 000.  aio 

"  3.439.000,000 

451.000.000 
"  150,000.000 

(■') 


$1,317,000,000 

1.473,  45»«,  000 

"  3,480,000.000 

439.000.000 
"  ISO. 000, 000 


6, 843. 000. 000 


47, 907, 000, 000 


6,  860,  35S,  000 
47.839,491,000 


11.323,000,000 

1,478,468,000 

"  3,776,000.000 

449. 000, 000 
'•  l.Ki.000.000 


$1,319,500,000 

1,476,958,000 

"3,632,100,000 

444.000.000 
"  1.V1.000.000 


7.176.458.000 


7. 021. 558. 000 


48. 429, 221 .  000  |      48. 136, 247, 000 


-$9.5(0,000 

+  1,958,000 

+193,100.000 

-7.000,000 


+$2,500,000 

+2.500,000 

+  151,300,000 

+5.000,000 


+  178,558,000 


+161,300,000 


-$3,500,000 

-2,500,000 

-143,900,000 

-5,000.000 


-154,900,000 


+229,247.000 


+296,756,000 


-292.974.000 


^,;J£S^^  „.,ateU  pro-      j:J^lf^'  ''''''^•'^  '^^  '""^"^  f"^^*™-'^  «^  -<»"  ^^  ^"^  P— nt 

"^{'iB'iir  f?il?;iuo^o'f*'Sirk^^or  ^"^^  '^°™  ^^^  ^'^^•>-  '"'^"^^^'«'  '""^  B4Ma;.^^^Z?Spve'^,fX'L'""^^*'^  ^°"  ^"^^  M.propriatlons  avaU- 

"  Appropriation  now  romblned  with  "Alre^  pro«m>mcnt.  Air  Force."  npfc^SP^^Jil^'i^.  °°'*'  «'™*'»"*'d  '*"»'  "Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — ^iEN ATE 


August  1 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AQENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1963— C?ONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  biU  (HJl.  10802)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  r^;x>rt,  see  page  14955 
of  the  CoNGRKssicwAL  RECORD  of  July  30, 
1962.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HATDEN.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  as  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  it  provided  for 
appropriations  totaling  $922,560,820  for 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  power  mar- 
keting agencies,  and  the  various  related 
agencies,  including  the  n.S.  Forest 
Service. 

The  conference  committee  bill  pro- 
vides appropriations  totaling  $885,362,- 

000  for  the  programs  and  activities  of 
these  agencies.  This  total  is  under  the 
budget  estimates  of  $932,674,000  by 
$47,312,000;  over  the  House  biU  of  $868,- 
595,000  by  $16,767,000;  and  under  the 
Senate  bill  of  $922,560,820  by  $37,198,- 
820. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuiTOT],  the  senior  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  asked  to  be  notified  when  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  appropriation  biU 
was  taken  up.  I  have  had  him  noti- 
fied; I  do  not  know  whether  he  desires 
to  come  to  the  (Chamber  or  not.  If  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  delay  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  for  a 
few  minutes,  I  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota desires  to  be  present. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

1  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

ADDITION  TO  rOBEST  FBODUCTS  LABORATOKT  WINS 
APPKOVAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
the  committee  of  conference  included  a 
$200,000  appropriation  to  begin  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison.  Wis. 

Mr.  HATDEN.  For  the  beginning  of 
the  construction:  yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  was  a 
very  wise  decision,  and  I  am  dtiighted 


by  it.  This  project  has  been  strOngly 
favored  by  the  Forest  Service  for  a  qiun- 
ber  of  years.  The  Forest  Serrictj  be- 
lieves it  is  essential  if  there  is  to  b^  ef- 
fective research  in  forest  products.  The 
forest  products  laboratory  has  mia^e  a 
magnificent  record.  Actually,  the  devel- 
opments which  have  flowed  from  lOrest 
products  research  have  been  so  ^reat 
that,  according  to  one  calculation  I 
have  seen,  the  Federal  Governmenfi  has 
received  in  return  something  like  $T1  in 
tax  revenues  for  each  $1  spent  in  re- 
search. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  is  no  queition 
that  the  laboratory  renders  valuable 
service  to  the  Forest  Service  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  standing 
firmly  by  the  Senates  position  and  be- 
ing successful  in  securing  this  appro- 
priation of  $200,000.  It  will  mean  ijiueh 
not  only  in  the  field  of  forest  research 
generally  but  specifically  to  the  people 
of  Wisconsin,  and  especially  of  Madiison. 
where  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  Is 
located.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  action  was  taken 
with  resp>ect  to  the  implementatiom  of 
the  borrowing  authority  to  continue  the 
helium  program,  for  which,  the  Senator 
will  recall,  the  House  provided  $6  mtjllion 
and  the  Senate  provided  $20  million? 
This  is  a  most  important  program  de- 
signed to  stop  the  depletion  of  a  great 
natural  resource  which  this  country 
will  probably  be  lacking  in  about  1980. 
unless  something  is  done  to  correct  the 
condition. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  This  subject  was  given 
publicity  by  the  Washington  Star  and 
other  newspapers.  The  reason  why  the 
Senate  receded — as  a  matter  of  facfi.  of- 
fered to  recede — is  that  the  Assifltant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  foif  the 
Development  of  Helium  Properties,  in  a 
memorandum  prepared  on  July  23,  1962, 
for  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Budget 
and  Finance,  Depaitment  of  the  Interior, 
stated : 

The  financial  Integrity  of  the  prcgram 
would  be  reasonably  assured  if  additional 
borrowing  authority  In  the  amount  t>f  $6 
million  should  be  provided. 

Because  the  Director  made  this  state- 
ment after  having  appealed  the  $14  mil- 
lion reduction  made  by  the  House,  the 
Senate  conferees  had  no  ground  on 
which  to  insist  on  the  Senate  fl$;ure. 
The  evidence  was  all  the  other  way. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  revi^rsed 
its  groTind,  much  like  a  halfback  6n  a 
muddy  field.  r 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Exactly  so.  ! 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  ;  rom 
Arizona  know  of  this  matter,  of  wfiich 
I  was  informed  today,  and  of  whteh  I 
do  not  have  knowledge  of  the  fljicts: 
That  the  General  Accoimting  OfQcci  has 
raised  questions  with  respect  to  theton- 
tracts  which  have  been  let  to  date  Uhder 
the  helium  program.     One  e.xample  I 


heard  raised  was  that  the  contracts  do 
not  contain  a  renegotiation  figure.  As 
I  imderstand,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  plans  to  submit  a  report  on  this 
question  in  the  fall.  Has  the  Senator 
heard  that? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  have  heard  a  rumor 
to  that  effect;  I  know  nothing  definite 
about  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  having  written  the 
helium  bill  originally.  In  order  that  the 
matter  can  be  cleared  up.  would  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  be  willing  to 
communicate  with  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  to  see  if  there  can  \>e  an 
acceleration  of  the  report,  so  that  we 
may  clear  the  decks  for  this  important 
program  and  determine  exactly  where 
we  stand? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  beUeve  that  that 
would  be  entirely  proper  to  do,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  / 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  Hou.se  bill  10802.  which  was  read  as 
follows : 

In  THi.  House  of  Repbxsentativxs.  U.S.. 

July  30. 1992 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houaefl  on  the 
amendmenU  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
108021  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  9,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed,  insert:  'Secretary,  except  that 
tribal  funds  derived  from  appropriations  In 
s;\tisfactlon  of  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 
not  be  further  appropriated  until  a  report 
of  tl-kc  purposes  for  which  the  funds  are  to 
be  used  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  those  purposes  either  have 
been  approved  by  resolution  of  each  of  said 
committees  or  have  not  been  disapproved  by 
resolution  of  either  of  said  committees  within 
sixty  calendar  days  from  the  date  the  report 
Is  submitted,  not  counting  days  on  which 
either  HouFe  Is  not  In  session  because  of 
an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
dayb  to  a  day  certain  :'". 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nimibered  9. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  set- 
ting forth  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  budget  estimate,  the  House 
allowance,  the  Senate  allowance,  and  the 
conference  allowance  for  each  appro- 
priation in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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Item 


ApivoprisdoDS, 
1062  rto  date) 


Bodfct  flsti- 
mstet,  196S 


House 
allowance 


TITLE  I-PF.PARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Public  Land  Man.^i.emint 

BURBAr  or  LAND   MAVAr.EMKNT 


^!.lrKicr•m(•Ilt  of  lands  and  rvsmircef 

(  c  II  1st  nil  t  ion '.'...". 

<  Ire  k'"ii  and  r»liforiim  jrrant  land.«  (rndrfinitt  afiprofrriiilion  of  recriplt)../. 
H-iuvr  irnprovcinfiils  lindffinitt  aj>pro]iriatton  ofrfrri]>lt^ ],', 

Ti'lii!,  Hiirr:ui  fif  I,:inil  Miiiuipciiiriit  

H'RLA''    OF   INDLW    AFfAIRS 

I    liK  .itiMii  iuid  wtlf;irr  s<  r\ io's 

licxHirccs  iii:iri.'»Ki  riKiil       '"""' 

HiMilvintr  fund  for  loan"    ]."""!]I[]". 

<  iinstniclion "..... 

Ki.;i,|  constnictinn  (liquidation  of  cwn tract  autiioritatiun) "!.1.!11I11 

1 1'  iirriil  adnunistralivc  rxjicnscs. 

I.i'lMid.itmn  of  Klaiii;illi  and  Mcnoininw  Ap-nck'S '.'.'.l'.'. 

Tolal,  Hun  :iu  of  hulian  .\fTair«,  fXcliLsivc  of  tril.al  fund."* 

TtiIh,/  fuiidt  'tiol  in(lu<l<"l  ill  totals  of  t)ii<  tuUiilution)...  

NATIOVVL   FARK    sf.lfVK  E 

Man;i(!iiiii  ril  and  proli-xlion   

.Ntaiiiltiiancf  ami  n'lial>llitutit>n  of  physicai  tti(iiltii'.« 

(  ©n.-itruclion 

<  onstnirllon  (li<|iijdation  of  mnfri«V  BUthiWlr«tlon)..^II""""][l'"I"i 
•  iitifral  a'lnijriisirativc  ctihii.si  > 


"  $33.  7W,  (XiO 

H.V),  Orti 

(7.  7M).  WHI) 

(740.«IOi 

34.  WJ<l.  nio 


»  $43.  2.\2. 000 
>  1,300,000 
(7,750,000; 
(1.04S,000) 


$39,  37.S,  000 
1.000.000 

(7.750.000) 
(1,04.'),  0(10) 


'  71.  7.VI.  («»i 
JV,  07.^.  <««i 
»  4.  OIKi.  (*>il 
3«.  Vil.ndo 
lt°i.  laai.  Oil 
:j,  i«,T,  (»«) 
31.UI1 


•  44.  &.'>2.  000 


K2.  S.>7.  llf«)  ' 
;t«.  417.  UKI 

4.IKiii.  (KIT)  j 

M.  7r.'..(«Mi  I 

ir.i«iii.i««i  I 

4,3rJ.«XJ0 


4*1.  37.S.  000 


Scoste 
sllowaoce 


$43.022.anO 

1,000.000 

(7,  750, 000) 

(1,045,000) 


44.022,200 


Conference 
ftDowsnce 


»41,  .MO.  200 

1,000,000 

(7.  750. 000) 

(1, 045,  000) 


42.  510.  200 


i(M.:{M.()(«i 


Ti.tal,  Nali.inal  I'd 


om<  I;  >>r  Tr.RRiTORiE.i 


Ailniiiijitralion  of  ttrrilorW-" 

Trusi  'I  iTritorks  of  ilx   Pacific  Islaiids. 
.Ma.«ka  pulillc  work? 


Tolal,  OfTlfc  of  Territories 

Totsl,  Public  Land  Manap-nK-nt 

Mls'F.r\i   RE.><o('RrE.<< 

CEOLOr.ir.*l  ^TRVEV 

Siirvcys.  itno'-tiiialions.  and  nst-anli- 

RrREAi-  or  Mrsr.* 

<'on<»T\  .it  ion  and  iliNcIopnicnt  of  niinrral  Twiircf<      

ilcHlth  iuxl  safc'ty ._ ""   ] 

Con.struction '".ll[["l[[[[[\"  [[[][. 

'ioneral  admin  1st  rat  ivc  pip«'n.'if« 

I>rTflopmmt  and  oprratioH  o/Mitim  proprrliei  'borrtming  tuikoritatim  ' 


Total,  ntircau  of  Mines 

orru  E  or  coal  RKMEARrR 


197,381.000 


(3.000.000)1 


■  Jl.slL.'W) 

17.  HCH.OOn 

» 3«5.  7afi.  00(1 

30.(1X1.  nm 

l.,'J«1.0(l(i 


(3.000.000) 


■J7.  ■24(1.  (KKI 
•JO.  (niri.  «ifi 
44,(««i.(IWl 
3(1.  OKI.  000 
2.  loo.  00(1 


Rl.  000,  00(1 

34.  30(1.  (lUI 

4. 000.  0(«l 

W.  (10(1.  («« 

i»i.n(«i.noii 

4. 000, 000 


82.  827,  Ofrt 
34.677.000 

4.  OUO,  000 
■V5.  .MO,  000 
1 7.000.00(1 

4.3.'*,  000 


81,300,000 
34,  300. 000 

4,000.000 
53,  775, 000 
16,000,000 

4,000.000 


2.1.  42.S.  (Oi 
J(l.(Ml.  00(1 
40.000. «)( I  ! 
'Jti.OOO.OOO  I 
l.WKt.OOO  I 


2»;,  034.  320 
20. 000, 000 
44.,S26.000 
20.000.000 
1.964.000 


l(C.i»>>7.  .V»i 


•  10,334.00(1 

''»"..  3m.  (WO 


ii"i.:i40.ooo 


"'  l.'i.47S.00O 
10. 000, 00(1 


iif..3i'i,ou) 


121.524.320 


13.76h.00()  1 
(>,600,000  I 


13.  7»i8.000 
6.600.000 


16.  638. 000 
323.fl00.500 


2.V478.000 


■•«,aa.«oo 


9tlO.7Sl.000 


56.  WO,  000 


20.368.000 
368.368.000 


20.908.000 
384. 318.  .'120 


.ST,.  KKI.OdO 


.w.  «oo.  ono 


24.  son.  000 

7. 21X1.  (10(1 

H3.^.000 

1.2WI.000 

(10.(10(1.000) 


'•r,  000. 000 

'«  8,158,000 
1.000,000 
1.333,000 

(20.000,000) 


2fi.  MO.  000 

S.  158.000 

42.\  000 

I.  3%).  000 

(6.000,00(1) 


26.887.000 

8.  l.'W.OOO 

42.V000 

1.333.000 

(2(1. 000. 000) 


."•alarii"*  and  nin-n.**-! 


orriTE  or  minebals  Exn.oBATiON 

8alsrt<-5  uid  PX|ion!ie9 

Ix-ad  and  tinr  stabilization  prof:ram "" 


Total,  Otlicv  of  .Mineruls  Exploration..  

otmcE  or  oa  and  oa.* 
,<alarit-5  and  cxiw-ns*-? 


omrE  or  mi.verai.^  morilization 
Salaries  an'l  exfjenses.  ...  


Total,  miners!  resoiirt'i'S     .  .• 

FiSI!   AND   WtLDLirE   PERVITE 

orrrE  or  the  commlssioner  or  nsH  and  waoLirE 

S  ilaiiis  and  ix|>ens«>s 

BVREAf   or  COMMERTIAL  n.<niERIE8 

Maiiapenk'nt  and  Invesliftalions  of  resources...  .  . 

Manafrentent  and  investipation.s  of  resources  (spe<'lal  foreign  currency  procrsm). 

Con.stnietlon 

("on.st ruction  of  fishing  ve.sj^b [.[.[][[[[][[[ 

(ieneral  administrative  expen.ses.  ..     " 

Administration  of  Pribilof  Islands  [huUfiniu  appropriation  tfrtetipti) ..../. 

Limitation  on  adminitlTatit  erpmttt,  fttheria  hmn  fuft^ , 

Total,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Bl  REAT-  or  SrORT  nsBERIE.S  AND  WILDUEK 

Manaircnunt  ami  investigations  of  resources 

Coti-^trui  Hon       _ 

Mli'ratory  bird  conservation  account.   I. ..I 

<  MUiTiil  admiiiLstrative  expeniies 

Total.  Hureau  of  8|K)rt  Fisliories  and  Wlldlile 

Total.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servlcr 

Se€  footnotes  st  end  of  table. 


'•12.  .MO.  000 
300,000 
7.561,000 
750.000 
482,000 
(1,981,000) 
(250,000) 


21,643.000 


15,213,000 
300,000 
8,414,000 
750,000 
616,000 
a,M8,000) 
(260.000) 


25,293,000 


14,000,000 

300,000 

7,900,000 

750,000 

600,000 

(1,998,000) 
(250,000) 


24.150,000 


15.981,500 

300,000 

8.473,000 

750,000 

000,000 

(1,998,000) 

(250,000) 


26.104,500 


23,  3\5.  650 
5,  257,  500 

i,67i,666 


29,  644, 150 


61,651,150 


"  26,  ,')72, 000 
4,086,000 
7,000,000 
1,331,000 


38,980,000 


64.646,000 


26.500,000 
4.900,000 
7.000,000 
1,260,000 


39,650,000 


64,164,000 


27,436.000 
8,033.800 
7.000.000 
1,331,000 


43,800.800 


70.209.300 


25.  525. 000 
20.000.000 
40.  775. 500 
29.000.000 
1.904.000 


117.264.500 


13.708.000 
6.600.000 


20,908,000 


373. 517. 700 


56.100.000 


26.675,000 

8.158.000 

425.000 

1.333,000 

(6,000.000) 


15.225,000 

900,000 

8,473.000 

760,000 

000,000 

(1,998.000) 

(250,000) 


25,348.000 


27.112,000 
6,922.900 
7,000,000 
1.250,000 


42,284.900 


«7,«9S.900 


ir' 


in 
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Iton 


Approprtetlons, 
1M3  (to  date) 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR-Contlnued 
Fish  and  Wildu?!  Service— Continued 
omcE  or  sALiNi  wate* 


Saliirios  and  expenses — 

OiwratioD  and  maintenance 

Construction,  operatkm,  and  maintenance 

Total,  Omcc  of  Saline  Water - 

orricE  or  the  soliotor 

Siiluries  and  expenses 

OmrK   OF  THE   SECRETARY 

P;il;u-)e8  and  expenses _ - 


BudgsJ  esti- 
mate^! 19«3 


i»  »'.,  2:.5, 000 


rl 


House 
alio*  mice 

Senate 
allow  a{i(e 

August  1 


("unfiToree 
alkivi  aim' 


llTi.  IMK) 
UV),  UK) 


_'.  mil  inm 


$7  -{*:  mM' 


9,305.000 


rs5,ooo 


.T.  4'.»2.  (KK1 


Total,  definite  appropriat  ions 

Total,  indeflnite  appcopriiUions  of  r<><«ipts - 

Total,  borrowing  aut horizat  ions 

Total,  title  I,  Dopartmeiit  of  the  Interior 

TITLK  11     UKLATEI)  AOKN'CIES 

I>KrAKTVKVT   f>F    AORIH  I.TIKK 
KdltKSr  SERVUE 

Forest  protection  and  utilization: 

Forest  land  munaeement 

Forest  research -.     -.  -- 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation 

Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization -.. 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (liquid;itiiin  of  contract  aulliorization)... 

Access  roads -  - 

Acqaisitioii  of  lands  (or  national  forests: 

Superior  National  Forest.: 

Special  acts  (iuMtfiaiU  aftproftrialuta  of  rtuipUi 

Coopentive  range  improvements  iindehnilt  approitriatiOH  »/ recti ptf  — 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting - 


"  3.  isJi.  000 

47H,  Ifi8,r).''i0 
10.  471.000 

lo.uio.mMi 


t).euu,uoo 


8,7S5.000 


$7.  ij«i,  ma' 
^IKW,  (IO<l 


».900,<ioo 


717.  <«i<l 


.VA.  noo 


.07i  cyo,  <ioo 
imbat.oon 

■Jl  fHIO.  0(10 


4'JS.f.3S),(UJ  j  OnajICUOO  I 


:i,  r.ai.iJtiU 


:!.  xt\  000 
547.  ;»79,  ono 

Id.  7'O,0l¥l 
b.lXW.OtNl 


3.747. i"Kl 


3.340,000  ' 

.'>7'A46K,S»  , 
10,  7U3,0I»  1 
JO.OOO.IIUJ  I 


(iij3.aa.saj 


:».  r.7'.<«iii 


.■».3J0,0oil 

.V.W,01I,0ia> 

10.7W,imi 

«.OUO,Otii 

574,»W.iMl 


13.(««i.0««i 
3>.  IJtiH.IIIKI 
15.  SOO,  000 


1  tOiTKi.'",<i 
Jj;  l.Vi.OK) 

ijjwio.otx) 


Total,  definite  approi>rititions 

ToUkI,  indefinite  appropriations , 

Total.  Forest  Serviie,  l)ep:irtinent  of  .Vprieultiirp 

Feperai.  Coai  Mink  Safety  Hoaki"  of  Reaiiw 

Salaries  and  exiicnst-s 

Com Mi.^sios  or  Fine  Arts 


Palariesand  e\|ion.ses 

]>EPA«TMt\T   OF   llKAI.Tjr,   EDITATIOV,    AND  WELFARE 
l-UBUC  UEALTK  servke 

Indian  health  activities 

Construction  of  Indian  liealth  ai-tivitics 


170,168,000  ' 

3.".o«)ri,  iKXt 
j,(««i,()(»i 

l-.-iO,  000 

(111.  OOT) 

(7U0,<»I0 

1,000.000 

■JO8,41S.0On 
710. 1 M) 

209.  \».  UOU 


70.  (««) 


mow 


i7j^'v.<i.ooo : 

Jt        -- 

ijiaai.  lam 

jjuio.nno 
iin,  f«) 

IjHIO,  000 

•♦  —     - 
.r3l  lyo.  000 

■  7111,000 

sMw. ouo  I 

711.  lau 


80,000 


lax.  tiiu.(«Mi 

L'J.  ',17.".  i«»i 
1,'..  S4K1,  uiri 

177.  1 7.-..  01)0 

;r  .11*1.000 


:'.  riai,  (iiKi 
'  (111,  i»«i 
(Till,  laai 

1  i«ai.  (la) 

J17. 1.7'.  i«0 
710,  lUI 


I  II.Ill.'.Dtltl 

IJU,  44«l.l»«l 

i"i.  Mk..  ia«» 

l'4.t<3i.ia»i 

II'.  t(i.".ia«i 

l,'.,  K.TO,l««l 

IK3.3ir,.OI«l 

]HO,Oft.'.,i«ai 

;r  .•aai.  u»i 

;«7..'ii«'.  i«"i 

1..  (Ml,  IIW 

Auui,  III! 

.'  i»ai.  (MiO  1 

2.(a«i.UMi 

(:«i,  nrifi  ' 

CUP.  IM 

(7(tl.0lUi 

(Tun.iai. 

1   '.lai.  laiO 

I.iavi.iaii 

M.  010,  000 
h,  286,000 


rt  h34,  000 
(l(  .'JO,  000 


Total,  PiiMic  Health  Servite _.. 

INDIAN"  Claims  CoMviisiiioN 


Sidarirs  ami  exjionses 

National  Cai-ital  I'lannixg  Cummi^<<ion 


Salaries  and  exfiensos — 

Salaries  and  e\i)ens«"s,  ojien  siiftce  study.  National  Capital  rettion.. 

Ijind  acfiuisition,  National  Capital  pwlc,  parkway,  and  playground  system. 

Total.  National  Capital  rUinnine  Commission .         . , .... 

Nauoval  Capital  Thansportation  Agency 


61.2M,000  , 

r 

280,000  i 


til,  064,  000 
2»S,0U0 


Salaries  and  expenses.  _ 

Land  ac({Ui.-<ition  and  construction 

Total,  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

Oi.TIiOOR   RECRF.ATI'A'   RKSO'.RfES  REVIEW   C01I1II><S|(>X 

Salaries  anil  ex[x>n.ses 

8mITI1SONIA>"  ISSTITITIOS 

Salaries  and  exjienses 

Additkns  to  the  Natural  History  Building 

Remocteling  of  Civil  Service  Commission  Building 

Construction  and  improvement.s.  National  Zoological  Pai^. 
Salaries  and  expenses,  National  Gallery  of  Art. 


i20,  000 

7/00,  (XJO 

1,0-J.".(X»I 


LA  ono 
i.  :mjo,  000 


Grants 


Total,  SmitliM>iuan  Institution 

Tr.vnsitional  Grants  to  AijiSKA 


a  yfio. noo 
'■*  1 .  too,  000 

1.  [160. 000 


;;£o,uuo 


9.125,000 

4.  336, 000 

400,000 


■JlH 

:iN'>.  lakt 

7tl.  lUU 

.s 

70,000 

■>(.i««i 
s.v,  laai 

t;:t 

fA4,  laio 

l-V), «« 

■£i».M:..(*m 
'Ml.  laai 

xii.m-\oiiu 


7ii.  laO 
SO.OOO 


' 

.►,. 

.'ifi.-.. 

liai 

7.«>. 

laai 

/a. 

2!*i. 

Olli 

—  -   - 

""" 

..: 

T'l 

(•■• 

..  -.. 

'41. 

(M) 

liai.iaiu 


.'>7.  mil,  lai) 
w"..  :t3,i,  («o  j 
•-".*i.  <a© 

t.:A000 

liai,(MU  I 


.Vs<M.  laai 
'.I.  XV,.  laai 

Uk,  l<iw.*iai 

l-JU,  UK  I 

iC.\Uai 

luu.  uu 


'.o.ioiajo  I 


'..  4.v>,iajo 
: :,  two,  000 


.{**) 


72ShWn 


a,  ;C4i.iaai 

«JU.OOU 


:;>j.-.,(aa) 
4(ai.iaK) 


ll.4.'O.000 


3. 750. 000 


,3.>4,000 


10, 9(J0,i«) 


:».  .'i.'-.  000 


in.  wd.cu)  I 


7 -'.'■.  Oiai 


:<  iaai.(aai 
4Hi.0iai 


:<  itt).  laai 


|o,  wai.oia) 


'I.  t<a>,ia») 
$!.UM.UOO  I 


F.xpenses. 


Civn.  War  Centennial  Commismok 


Total,  definite  appropriations  -. 
Total,  imieflnite  appropriations. 


Total,  title  II,  related  agencies >.. 

Be*  fsotaotes  at  end  sf  taMe. 


1,.'7,\,UOO 
-J,  (K>4. 000 

l./Z.i.uai 

2.  UM.  t«W 

14.  .'-'».  tW 

14.  ■-'■Jy,  taai 

3,000.000 

a.onn.nno 

•J«6.271.000 


3|kfi<t7.  imo 


'j>i'\,  -"23.iatii 


Itm.  000 

31X.369.(W) 

730, 000 

319.099,000 


im.ooo 

30«.«ai.ooo 

7;«i.rt«t 


310,.3.S8,0<ai 
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TITLE  m— VIEGIN  ISLANDS  CORPORATION 

rciitril  iitUm.i. _ __ 

1<( M.lvini;  funil. 

l.mttatmi  o^  oiminutratiM  erfirnut,  Virfin  biamd*  Corj>tirei»»n..'... 

Totiil,  tlLli  III,  Vlrjlu  Islnud^  Corporatitjn 

Onuid  total- 

l>ennite  appropriat  ions 

Indetinile  ap(>ropniajiin  ol  rea-ipts. _. 

liorrovkinv'  aullioriziilitiiis 

ToCil 


Appropriations, 
19S2  ito  date; 


$wi,onn 

(180,000) 


881,000 


Bmlcet  ani- 
mates, 1S63 


allowmM 


OoBferao* 


1185,000 
S,  300, 000 

(aoo,  (joo) 


txu,aoo  I 

(1MJ.00U)| 


$200,000  I 
(1X1.000) 


tan.  000 

(180.000) 


3.  485, 000 


aoaooo 


300.000 


looo 


77ieiO,*50 
11.  Ibl.OOO 

10,000,000 

7US.  7yl.  650 


901, 17L0OO 

11.MU.UKI 
20, 000,  000 


8Si,o«2.ono 

11,  £03,000 
«,OO(J.000 


891 .  037. 820 
11,523,000 
20,000.000 


U32.  074,  (a* 


8f*,  Sk',,  000 


922.  560.  830 


888,839.000 

U,  £23, 000 

0,000,000 

8S5.362,000 


'  Iiicludt*  Jl,2S0,000a{>pro|iriate<l  in  the  Supplemental  Apurdiiriatiou  Act.  VJfO. 

•  InHu'lrs  $l,7rm.nn0tn  P    hoe   88, 
» Inrludci  twn.OOO  In  S.  I  Hie.  88. 

•  Inrbi'lea  t2,UU0,(ai  In  ,>i.  l>or.  88. 

'  InUiiik-fi  $75(1.000  api>ri»|iruilf<l  uj  tlie  SuppleniciiUl  A[i|>r(j|)ruition  .\rf,  1X2. 

•  .\pprr)prinfp<f  In  tt«-  Piipj)k'monlnl  .^pr>mpr^atton  Ad,  iyB2 

'  In<  lades  t2.1.n0i<appro|if1atixl  in  the  .>Hippkienvntal  Apjimpnattrm  Art,  1902. 

•  Inc)n<tr«>2.2S0,0UUapi>roijrial«>(l  In  the Supptemrntai  Aiii»rot»rjMl*uji  Ail,  1UC2. 

•  lncUi<lt«M.5iai.UUlap|>rupniae<l  lu  Ute  Supuk'meiiUl  A|ipmrTinrKwi  Art.  19B2 

>«  Iiirluili«  J.uiljfi'l  mneii  !niejil  of  $2,.'j7;i  000  for  Ani.rK«n  .-^Mnna  in  H.  I>oc    No.  J»4. 

"  ln.|u.i(>s  t-jm,i»r'»ppr'.['rifite')  Ir  the  Stjpptrmmlsl  f  i>pfupruatuii  Art,  IWii 

■  Alt  continues  avaiiahir  SIOK.noOof  prior  appropriations 

"  Includes llOO.OUCappropnated  in  theH«i(»piennnt»l  Appmprialion  Art.  19«a. 

M  kellMls  uuiaier  in  th*  aatimatts  o(t267AJUj  fruui  "CoiisrrvatKiu  and  deveiupHMOit 
of  mineraJ  resources"  to  "Health  anil  saitv. 

"  Inrhi'Ifw  jano.Of*)  fcira<tivttk-.v  prrvtotmly  mni«.l  undi  r  "PiTil  ileft^w  and  <le<niae 
□lobiUiattaa  functions  of  Kederal  aiemcara,"  OCiix  ot  EHjirsBDcy  I'tanriiiix. 


u  Amount  pivvio<isly  carried  under  "Civil  delrnar  and  deimaeiaobaiUl«Ki  ItaBctiotM 
of  Ke<lerji!  agencies, "  Office  of  Emerfjencjr  Planning. 

•■  Imludcs  $100/100  appmiiniiUd  in  ihu  Suiipkiiieiital  .\ppropriatiMJ  Act,  1882. 

"  Ineludes  $a5,000  lur  au  aitinty  prevwnsly  carried  under  "Grata  for  migratory 
v.titerfnwl." 

■  Includes  J3.i00.f«iO»ppr<.i)rii.t«.!  iii  ll>f  .^iipp'nmenliil  Appropriation  Act.  1862. 

»'  ForactlvitiesprevKiuslv  i:irri<-i  under  ■■Cnnstnirtifm,  operation,  and  maintenance 
Oflue  of  Saline  Water." 

■  Includes  taoo.noo  apnropnau-«^  in  il^t-  .'^(iiHiWmenLal  Appropriation  Act,  106^ 

■  tnclndes  tl08,MK)  fcjr  aclivitii  s  |.n  v:  ni'^Iy  cirric!  under  "Civil  defense  and  defense 
mol  ilization  functions  u(  re-lta-al  aeenrit-s."  ilfbtt-  of  Emergency  Flaaning. 

■  Includes  IW.ono  approiirmici  in  iJv  SuppiexiieJilai  Appr'ipnatiaa  Act,  1962. 
"  Appropriated  ta  the  Suppl'  i.'n  ;,ij',  .Xjiproj .nation  A<t,  1962. 

^  A(u>n>pruili<>o  lan>riii*»;r  [iriridr-i  M-  a  er.irt  to  the  Corporation  of  0llfi9,000  to  he 
dcrivci  hy  transfer  frcim  im>ri»Ml  revwiue  coiled  ions  appropriiated  to  the  VirgiB  |t'r"'1t 
govemmczit. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1748. 
HR.  11151,  and  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  11151) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  coitsider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DmKSEN.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  the  propram  will  be  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  tonight;  it  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  Senate 
finishes  with  this  measure  tomorrow,  it 
will  be  possible  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1494,  HR.  7913, 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  bring  the  number  of  cadets  at  the 
US.  Military  Academy  and  the  U5.  Air 
Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength;  and 
possibly  Calendar  No.  1590.  S.  1108.  au- 
thorizing the  conveyance  of  certain 
property  in  the  city  of  San  Diego  to  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  California. 

I  hope  also  that  at  the  appropriate 
time  the  12  bills,  reixjrted  from  the  Com- 


merce Committee,  having  to  do  with  the 
merchant  marine  will   be  considered. 

I  announce  to  the  Senate,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott],  that 
on  Monday  the  Senate  will  take  up 
Calendar  No.  1701.  Senate  bill  284.  the 
Pryingpwn  authorization  bilL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  that  bill 
taken  up  on  Monday,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  Senator's  consideration. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW,  AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjoununent  until  tomorrow,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO. 


1  ROADBLOCK  TO  ECONOMY: 
THE  FAT  SACRED  COWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  Senate  acted  on  the 
largest  pesicetime  appropriation  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  and  one  of  the 
largest  appropriations  the  covmtry  has 
ever  made  either  in  peacetime  or  in  war- 
time— the  $48  bilUon  defense  appropria- 
tion bill.  If  we  add  to  it  the  $1.3  billion 
Included  in  the  military  construction  bill 
and  the  $3.7  billion  in  the  space  author- 
ization bill,  we  find  that  $53  -billion  of 
appropriations  are  involved  in  the  three 
bills. 

If  we  also  recognize  that  we  have  no 
control  whatsoever  over  approximately 
$10  billion  which  must  be  used  to  service 
the  national  debt — for  the  Congress  has 
no  possible  ability  to  reduce  that  amount, 
inasmuch  as  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  must  be  paid  in  any  event — 
and  if  we  likewise  recognize  that,  in  ad- 


dition, there  are  billions  of  dollars  in 
contractual  obligations  to  veterans,  it 
should  become  apparent  that  the  action 
taken  today  by  the  Senate,  together  witii 
action  which  is  almost  sure  to  be  taken 
in  the  near  future,  involves  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  all  the  spending 
under  the  control  of  Congress. 

I  call  this  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  at  this  late  hour  because  I 
feel  very  strongly  that,  unfortunately. 
Congress  has  permitted  the  greatest 
areas  of  expenditures  to  become  "sacred 
cows."  and  has  refused  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  making  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  spending  in  these  areas. 

DEFENSE  SPENDING  SHOITU)  BX  BCtLXTTW'aMX) ,  TOO 

Like  all  other  Senators,  I  feel  that  we 
must  have  a  fully  adequate  Defense  Es- 
tablishment, and  I  recognize  its  great 
cost.  But  I  also  feel  that  we  are  not  ful- 
filling our  responsibilities  if  we  do  not 
question  the  amount  of  spending  in  this 
area,  where  the  ^sending  is  the  greatest, 
and  if  we  do  not  consider  alternative 
possibilities  which  woald  mable  us  to 
reduce  this  amount  of  spending. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HtJMPHKKTl.  our  majority  whip,  raised 
what  has  become  almost  a  k>n«  voice  in 
the  Congress  when  he  spoke  In  favor  of 
our  being  aggressively  insistent  on  try- 
ing to  achieve  a  treaty  as  the  first  step 
toward  arms  control  and  arms  limita- 
tion. Anyone  who  really  believes  that 
we  should  cut  back  sp>ending  in  our  CJov- 
emment  must  recognize  that  reduced 
spending  must  begin  here.  Unless  we 
can  achieve  realistic  arms  limitation, 
and  thus  begin  to  put  under  control  aiMl 
limit  the  immense  increase  in  spending 
that  has  occurred  year  after  year  in  the 
defense  area,  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  any  significant  reduction  in  taxes,  and 
this  imm^ise  burden  on  the  American 
people  will  continue  ad  infinitum. 

A  Uttle  later  in  my  remarks  I  shall 
comment  on  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  proposed  tax 
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cut.  I  shall  discuss  that  situation  in 
connection  with  the  action  the  Senate 
has  taken  today,  because  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  advocating  a  tax 
cut  are  also  insisting  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  spend  $90  or  $95  billion  a  year; 
and  in  advocating  a  tax  cut  at  a  time 
when  we  are  greatly  increasing  our 
spending,  they  are  advocating  an  in- 
creased deficit  and  an  increased  national 
debt. 


MAN-TO -MCX)N     SPENDING     SOAKS 
UP  SCIENTISTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
about  4V2  hours  ago,  when  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  NASA  authorization  con- 
ference report,  that  action  in  effect  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  research 
in  space — because  almost  all  of  that 
money  is  used  for  that  purpose — from 
$1.7  billion  to  $3.7  biUion.  an  increase  of 
more  than  $2,000  million,  or  $2  billion. 
This  is  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
increase  which  any  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  likely  to  receive  this  year, 
and  this  increase  is  not  in  a  defense 
program.  The  space  research,  space 
construction,  and  space  spending  which 
pertain  to  our  defense  are  included  in 
our  Defense  budget — in  the  bill  the  Sen- 
ate acted  on  a  few  minutes  ago.  But 
this  $3.7  billion  item  is  related  almost 
entirely  to  our  man-to-the-moon  proj- 
ect. A  large  amoimt  of  Federal  funds 
for  research  is  also  included  in  the  De- 
fense bill  the  Senate  passed.  However, 
as  I  have  said,  a  huge  part  of  the  $3.7 
billion  in  the  space  budget  is  for  re- 
search and  development. 

This  morning  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing columnists,  James  Reston, 
wrote  an  article  from  which  I  wish  to 
quote.  The  article,  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  comments  on 
this  situation  as  follows: 

For  example.  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner, 
President  Kennedy's  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  told  the  Congress 
today  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  put 
more  money  Into  research  and  development 
this  fiscal  year  than  It  spent  "In  the  entire 
interval  from  the  American  Revolution 
through  and  Including  World  War  n." 

Mr.  Reston  proceeds  to  p>oint  out  the 
profound  economic  and  scientific  im- 
pact involved  in  this  spending;  but  he 
wisely  also  indicates  something  which  I 
discussed  cm  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
the  NASA  authorization  bill  was  before 
us  for  amendment.    He  writes: 

THE   IMPONDERABLES 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Wlesner  is  worried  about 
a  nimnber  of  important  related  questions. 
The  Government  is  responsible  for  these  re- 
search and  development  programs  but  is 
having  trouble  keeping  enough  competent 
scientists  in  Government  service  to  do  the 
Job.  How  can  the  Government  compete  with 
the  much  larger  financial  rewards  being 
made  avaUable  In  nonprofit  organizations 
like  the  Rand  Corp.,  Aeroepace,  and  others? 
How  are  scientists  working  part  time  for  the 
Government  as  consultants  and  part  time  for 
private  industry  on  Government  contracts  to 
avoid  violating  the  conflict-of-interest  laws? 

Yet  even  these  difficult  questions  only  be- 
gin to  touch  on  the  much  broader  imponder- 
ables raised  by  these  vast  expenditures  of 
money.  So  much  money  is  available  for  ap- 
plied science  contracts  that  some  educators 


are  afraid  basic  research  is  being  shtrt- 
changed.  and  that  science  In  general  is  be| in- 
ning to  overwhelm  the  humanities  In  mimy 
universities.  i 

Again,  there  is  such  a  scurry  in  the  pe- 
veloplng  field  of  military  technology  that 
other  nonmllltary  scientific  fields  such  as 
metallurgy  and  oceanography  may  not  be 
developed  as  much  as  they  could. 

For  example,  is  the  emphasis  on  military 
technology  the  best  way  to  use  scienc*  to 
increase  the  economic  growth  of  the  Natlbn' 
The  experts  differ  on  this.  In  fact,  they  dif- 
fer on  almost  all  the  questions  raised  tt^re. 
for  they  are  all  caught  up  In  a  revolution  al- 
most beyond  Imagination,  let  alone  coiittrol. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  space  authorisa- 
tion bill  providing  for  a  study,  hf  a 
presidentially  appointed  committee,  of 
the  great  impact  of  this  research  spojid- 
ing  on  scientific  manpower  In  tjhis 
country.  I  hope  that  someday  soon  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  creation  of  ailich 
a  commission,  because  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  these  vast  appropriations  for 
research  are  having  a  devastating  im- 
pact on  scientific  education  and  on  other 
fields  of  research,  and  may  adversely  in - 
fiuence  many  defense  fields,  becijuse 
some  leading  scientists  who  are  working 
on  the  man-to-the-moon  project  might 
otherwise  be  working  on  vital  defense 
contracts. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  Times  has 
published  an  article  reporting  on  Di". 
Wiesner's  appearance  yesterday  a$  a 
leading  scientist  representing  the  Pre.si- 
dent — the  President's  science  adviser. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  James  Reston  and  the  artlicle 
reporting  on  Dr.  Wiesner's  appeartjncc 
before  one  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tees be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artafcles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows:  , 

The  Scientific  Revolution   in   Amfrita 
( By  James  Reston  i 

Washington,  July  31.— The  political  jjiews 
In  the  world  today  seems  repetltloius  khcI 
even  stale,  but  the  economic  and  scleHtilic 
news  is  startUngly  different  and  excltlri|. 

For  example.  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Director  of  the  OffiCf  oi 
Science  and  Technology,  told  the  Con|ress 
today  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  put 
more  money  Into  research  and  developOient 
this  fiscal  year  than  It  spent  "In  the  «|itire 
interval  from  the  American  Revoliition 
through  and  including  World  War  II." 

Thus,  while  the  politicians  and  diplomats 
are  tAlking  endlessly  about  the  same  issUes- 
"standlng  firm"  in  Berlin,  "no  dlsarmaHneni 
without  inspection"  In  Geneva,  "fiscal  re- 
sponsibility" versus  "creeping  socialism"  at 
home — the  scientists  are  rapidly  changing 
the  face  of  the  Nation  and  raising  wholly  new 
relationships  between  Government  and  in- 
dustry. Government  and  the  universities^  and 
even  between  one  section  of  the  coumrj^  and 
another.  ij 

RISE    AND    FALL  I 

A  few  hard  facts  may  at  least  indicate  the 
torrent  of  change  being  produced  bfl  the 
current  scientific  revolution: 

1.  This  fiscal  year  the  Government  wUfl  put 
$12.3  billion  into  research  and  development  — 
twice  as  much  for  this  purpose  as  aQl  of 
Industry,  universities  and  private  founda- 
tions ctMnbined. 

2.  In  the  military  field  alone,  thift  has 
already  produced  a  transformation  in  the 
kind  of  weapons  and  other  materials  t>€ing 


produced  for  the  Government.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  Korean  war  (fiscal  year  1963), 
tanks,  other  vehicles,  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion, plus  production,  and  other  commercial 
types  of  equipment  and  hardware  consti- 
tuted 50  percent  of  the  military  hard  goods 
delivered  This  fiscal  year  they  will  amount 
to  only  124  percent  of  the  total  prime 
contracts. 

3.  This  shift  In  weapons  from  wheeled 
goods  to  missiles  and  electronics  has  pro- 
duced dramatic  shifts  in  the  areas  of  the 
country  where  the  new  contracts  are  going. 
For  example,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  have 
dropped  from  25.1  percent  of  the  prime  con- 
tracts to  19.9  percent  in  the  last  8  years, 
while  the  East  North  Central  States  of  Ohio. 
Indiana.  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 
have  gone  down  from  27.4  percent  to  11.8,  and 
the  Pacific  and  Moimtaln  States  have  gone 
U|)  since  fiscal  1953  from  18.6  percent  to  32  6 

It  Is  in  the  contracts  for  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation,  however,  that 
this  geographical  shift  is  most  important,  for 
prime  contracts  tend  to  follow  research  and 
development  contracts  Thus,  in  fiscal  1961. 
the  Defense  Department's  contract*  in  this 
field  were  allocated  as  follows:  California 
41  3  percent:  New  York.  12.2:  Massachusetts, 
58:  Washington,  4.9;  Colorado,  4.9;  New 
Jersey,  3  8;  Pennsylvania.  3.7;  Maryland,  3  3, 
Utah.  3:  Florida.  2  5:  Ohio,  2.3:  Connecti- 
cut   2 

Roswell  L  Gilpalrlc.  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  has  been  the  prime  mover  in 
getting  these  facts  released  and  analyzed,  and 
their  significance  is  profound.  Is  one  area 
of  the  Nation  to  bound  forward  while  others 
with  fewer  financial  and  educational  re- 
sources decline?  Are  contracts  to  go  to  the 
lowest  bidder  without  any  reference  to  areas 
with  large  numbers  of  skilled  but  unem- 
ployed workers? 

The.se  are  questions  that  are  already  agi- 
tating Governors  and  mayors.  Senators  and 
Congre.ssmen  The  battle  for  contracts  is 
getting  savage  Gov  John  B.  Swainson.  of 
Michigan,  was  in  to  see  President  Kennedy 
about  it  the  other  day.  and  no  wonder.  His 
State  had  10  5  percent  of  the  prime  military 
contract.s  in  World  War  II.  and  only  2.7  per- 
cent   of   a    smaller    total    in    fiscal    1961 

THE     IMPONDtRABI.E-S 

Meanwhile.  Dr.  Wlesner  Is  worried  about 
a  number  of  Important  related  question* 
The  Government  is  responsible  for  these  re- 
search and  development  programs  but  is 
havi'.ik;  trouble  keeping  enough  comp>etent 
RCien»lfits  In  Government  service  to  do  the 
ji)b  How  can  the  Government  compete 
with  the  much  larger  financial  rewards  being 
made  available  in  nonprofit  organizations 
like  the  Rand  Corp  .  Aerospace,  and  others'' 
How  are  scientists  working  part  time  for  the 
Government  as  consultants  and  part  time  for 
private  Industry  on  Government  contracts 
to  avoid  violating  the  conflict-of-interest 
laws? 

Yet  even  these  difficult  questions  only  begin 
to  touch  on  the  much  broader  Imponderables 
rai.sed  by  these  vast  expenditures  of  money 
So  much  money  Is  available  for  applied 
science  contracts  that  some  educators  are 
afraid  basic  research  is  being  shortchanged, 
and  that  science  in  general  is  beginning  to 
overwhelm  the  humanities  in  many  univer- 
sities. 

Again,  there  is  such  a  scurry  In  the  de- 
veloping field  of  military  technology  that 
other  nonmllltary  scientific  fields  such  as 
metallurgy  and  oceanography  may  not  be 
developed  as  much  as  they  could 

For  example,  is  the  emphasis  on  militarj 
technology  the  best  way  to  use  science  to 
Increase  the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation? 
The  experts  differ  on  this.  In  fact,  they 
differ  on  almost  all  the  questions  raised  here. 
for  they  are  all  caught  up  in  a  revolution 
alnios-t  beyond  imagination,  let  alone  control. 
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W.ASHiNCTo  V,  July  31. — Dr.  Jeranc  B.  Wles- 
ner, the  President's  science  adviser,  took  his 
first  trip  to  Capitol  HiU  today  and  laid  be- 
fore Congrest  the  scientific  problems,  rang- 
ing from  pay  to  conflict  of  Interest,  con- 
fronting the  executive  branch. 

Of  all  the  problems,  the  one  that  loomed 
largest  In  Dr  Wiesner's  mind  was  how  the 
Government  was  to  provide  better  manage- 
ment and  supervision  over  its  growing  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

He  suggested  that  the  main  reason  "so 
many  of  our  (research]  programs  go  badly" 
was  the  lack  of  competent  sclentlfle  man- 
agers within  the  Government.  He  warned 
that  the  situ.ition  would  continue  to  deteri- 
orate unless  Congress  raLsed  the  salary  of  top 
Government  <?xecutlve8.  including  scientists 

Dr.  Wiesner's  testimony  before  a  House 
Government  Operations  subcommittee  repre- 
sented his  first  appearance  twfore  a  con- 
greaslonal  coiomittee  in  his  new  capacity  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  establish- 
ing the  new  office  was  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser  to  appear  before  Con- 
gress and  to  provide  It  with  some  guidance 
on  the  scientific  policies  and  programs  of  the 
executive  branch. 

He  discussed  the  importance  of  research  In 
the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation,  the 
growth  of  the  nonprofit  institutions  spawned 
by  the  Government,  the  impact  of  Govern- 
ment research  contracts  upon  untverBlties. 
the  connict-of-lntere.st  problem  confront- 
ing private  tcientists  who  are  caUcd  In  as 
Government  <:-onsultnnts 

He  also  expressed  fear  that,  in  the  em- 
phasis upon  mUltary  and  space  research,  the 
Nation  might  be  draining  away  research  re- 
sources from  other  fields,  and  thiu  prevent- 
ing American  Industry  from  oompeUng  with 
other  nations  In  new  technological  markets. 
One  "danger  iign"  of  this  development  that 
he  cited  was  that  the  first  all-tran&lstor  tele- 
vision set  was  produced  In  Japan,  rather  than 
by  an  American  Industry. 


LATEST  SENATE  ACTION  ON  COM- 
MUNICATIONS SATELLITE  IS 
GRATIFYING  AND  JUSTIFIES 
THOSE  WHO  OPPOSED  HASTY 
ACTION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congrratulate  the  leadership  and 
Uiose  who  opposed  hasty  action  on  this 
supremely  Important  communications 
satellite  legislation  for  demonstrating 
so  effectively  that  there  will  be  time 
taken  to  bring  back  to  this  Chamber  the 
best  possible  bill. 

Referral  of  H.R.  11040  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
study  is  a  necessary  first  step,  I  believe, 
as  do  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have, 
as  I  have,  urged  it.  Negotiations  with 
other  governments,  particularly  with 
totalitarian  regimes,  are  tough.  Such 
neriotiations  can  best  be  made  by  our 
State  Department,  and  not  as  HJl.  11040 
provides — by  a  private  corporation.  It 
is  therefore  proper  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  H.R.  11040  and  its  im- 
iwrtant  international  aspects. 

When  I  spt^ke  at  length  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  bill  on  June  21.  1962,  I 
pointed  to  the  curious  wording  of  the  bill 


which  would  have  the  State  Department 
required  to  participate  in  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  nation  only  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  private  corporation. 

I  said  that  the  bill,  as  written,  would 
delegate  the  President's  power  to  nego- 
tiate with  foreign  governments  to  a  pri- 
vate corporation  "without  any  safe- 
guards except  that  the  corporation  must 
tell  the  Department  of  State  of  its  ac- 
tions." And  nowhere  in  the  biU  would  the 
private  corporation  be  required  to  ne- 
gotiate in  keeping  with,  and  not  con- 
trary- to,  this  nation's  foreign  policy 
consideratiotis. 

I  asked:  "Would  we  set  up  this  pri- 
vate corporation  as  a  "super*  Department 
of  State  to  judge  whether  its  negotia- 
tions helped  or  hindered  oiu:  foreign 
policy?" 

It  seemed  appropriate,  at  that  time,  to 
note  that  three  distinguished  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee actively  opposed  passage  of  the 
legislation  as  it  came  before  the  Senate. 

Let  me  read  two  para^rraphs  from  my 
remarks  of  June  21  in  full : 

It  is  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
already  have  too  many  dl\erse  Federal  agen- 
cies operating  in  foreign  countries.  We  can- 
not, and  we  should  not.  delegate. the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  to  a  p«l«iiic  agency 
which  would  not  even  be  under  tike  control 
of  the  Department  of  State.  > 

I  strongly  urge  thai  th.s  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatious  Conunlttee 
so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  all  the  members  of  that  committee  and 
any  recommendations  as  to  how  a  private 
corporation  could  be  placed  In  charge  of  the 
operation  of  the  communication  satellite  and 
agreements  negotiated  with  foreign  powers 
without  jeopardizing  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  plad  to  see  that 
this  had  been  done.  I  understand  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
be  meeting  in  executive  session  tomor- 
row afternoon  to  con.«;ider  what  shall  be 
its  course  of  action.  I  commend  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
this  prompt  acticnv 

If  the  committee  should  find  it  pos- 
sible to  call  in  additional  witnesses.  I 
hope  it  will  explore  fully  any  ambiguities 
of  legislative  language  and  any  indeci- 
sive testimony  given  earlier  by  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  other  committees. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  feasible  to  call  on 
other  witnesses  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  this  legisla- 
tion, which  will  apply  not  only  to  a  city, 
a  State,  or  a  nation,  but  to  the  universe. 
We  do  not  deal  with  a  simple  matter. 
We  deal  with  the  most  sensational,  most 
epochmaking  developments  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

So  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this 
body  once  again  will  have  before  it  legis- 
lation relating  to  a  worldwide  communi- 
cations satellite  system.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  discover  that  these 
relatively  few  days  of  debate  just  passed 
will  have  paved  the  waj-  for  considera- 
tion of  improved  legidation. 

No  bill  is  so  perfectly  conceived  that 
it  cannot  be  improved. 

I  have  watched  with  interest  the  grow- 
ing interest  of  the  American  people  in 
this  communications  satellite  bill.  As 
wc  who  sought  less  precipitate  action 


have  discussed  our  reasons  for  so  doing, 
so  have  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country  come  to  realize  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Intended  or  not.  the  bill,  as  written, 
did  not  advance  the  cause  of  our  excel- 
lent free  enterprise  system.  Rather,  it 
created  a  monopoly.  I  believe  in  free 
enterprise.  One  of  its  essential  ingredi- 
ents is  competition.  H.R.  11040,  in  its 
present  form,  eliminates  competition. 

I  believe  there  is  need  today  to  com- 
bine the  best  of  Government  and  free 
enterprise. 

I  welcome  legislation  making  possible 
a  communications  satellite  bill,  but  I  do 
want  any  such  bill  to  contain  safeguards 
permitting  the  U.S.  Government  to  deal 
efTectirtly  and  efficiently  with  the  multi- 
tude of  obstacles  it  must  meet  and 
master. 

Therefore.  I  applaud  vigorously  the 
wisdom  of  the  leadership  in  effecting  a 
solution  to  a  problem  which  at  times 
seemed  impenetrable. 

Mr.  President.  I  should,  at  this  time, 
like  to  Insert  several  communications  I 
have  received  from  citizens  living  in 
various  parts  of  our  coimtry,  applauding 
the  efforts  of  the  men  who  have  sought, 
successfully,  to  have  this  legislation  re- 
ceive proper  consideration.  They  reveal 
that  the  public  is  beginning  to  be  heard. 
Many  more  have  been  received. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  these  messages  be  reprinted  in 
the  Rbcokd  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ALBtTQxnxQTTX.  N.  Mxx.,  Jtily  30,  1962. 
Senator  Ekitest  Gkuswlwc. 
Senate  Offict  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Members  of  machlnest  union  represented 
by  you  ask  you  vote  to  table  satelUte  com- 
munication bill  for  present  congressional 
session.  This  request  approved  during  West- 
ern States  Conference  of  Machinests  In  Al- 
buquerque. N.  Mex  .  Jtily  28.  1962. 

Copy  of  resolution  will  be  sent  to  your 
office. 

JOSSPH    DUTTON. 

Secretary.     Western     States    Conference 
of  Machinists. 

.fMALCAMATED     MeaT     CUllEJUt     AWD 
Br-rCHEH      WOKKMEN      OT      NOBTH 

Amexica. 

Chicngo.  III..  July  31.  1962. 
Hon.  EkWEST  Gettentnc. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  GRtTENTNc:  We  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  efforts  against  the 
satellite  giveaway  blU.  We  fully  agree  with 
you  that  the  blU  should  not  pass.  We  are 
also  concerned  that  the  majority  leadership 
Is  making  such  intensive  efforts  against  your 
fllibtister  when  It  was  so  comparatively  In- 
acUve  against  the  filibuster  which  defeated 
the  voting  bill. 

The  executive  offlcers  of  our  union  have 
sent  the  enclosed  telegrams  concerning  the 
satellite  bill  and  the  cloture  move.  The  first 
telegram  went  to  the  Senate  majority  leader 
and  assistant  leader.  Senators  Mawstieij) 
and  Humphrey.  The  second  went  to  43  other 
Senators  who.  as  far  as  we  know,  have  not 
actively  sunported  your  stand  so  far. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LaoN  B.  ScmAcm^, 
International  Vice  President. 
ABHoia  Matb. 
legislative  Reprcsentatir^. 
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Tklbosamb  Sent  bt  Amalcaicateo  Mxat  Cttt- 
TSKS   AND   BUTCHat  WOBKlim    (AFL-CIO) , 

Covcaxtufo  SATSxxm  Bill 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mamsitxlo  and 
Senate  Assistant  Majority  Leader  Hubert  H. 
Humphxet: 

"We  are  extremely  concerned  about  Senate 
majority  leadership's  intensive  efforts  to 
crack  down  on  liberals'  aUbuster  concerning 
satellite  giveaway  when  so  little  efforts  were 
exerted  against  3-week  filibuster  which  de- 
feated civil  rights  bill  to  provide  voting 
opportunities  to  all  citizens. 

"We  consider  satellite  bill  extremely  poor 
piece  of  legislation  which  should  not  pass. 
But  even  more  Important,  we  oppose  ap- 
plication of  double  standards  on  filibuster. 

"As  long  as  filibuster  or  present  rules 
exist,  liberals  should  use  them  Just  as  civil 
rights  opponents  do.  Unilateral  disarma- 
ment on  legislation  is  as  ridiculous  as  in 
international  affairs. 

"On  behalf  of  our  350,000  members,  we 
suggest  that  leadership  drop  Smathbus' 
cloture  move  and  drop  satellite  giveaway 
bill.  We  further  suggest  that  leadership 
make  all-out  effort  at  earliest  possible  date 
to  amend  rule  22  to  curb  filibusters  im- 
partially by  any  and  all  groups  in  the 
Senate." 

Thomas    J.    Llotd, 

President. 
Pathick    E.    Gorman. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Th%  following  telegram  was?  sent  to  43 
other  Senators: 

"We  sincerely  hope  Senate  will  not  apply 
cloture  to  liberals'  filibuster  on  satellite 
giveaway  bill  when  It  failed  to  cut  off  3-week 
filibuster  on  bill  pnyiding  voting  opportu- 
nity for  all  citizens.  On  behalf  of  our  350.000 
members,  we  urge  you  to  oppose  Smathers' 
clotmre  petition  and  satellite  grlveaway  bill. 
If  Senate  wishes  to  prevent  filibusters,  it 
should  do  so  impartially  against  all  groups 
of  Senators  by  amending  rule  22." 
Thomas  J.  Llotd, 

President. 
Patrick    E.    Gorman, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


dustry  complaints  to  Justice  Departnttent 
about  below  the  belt  unfair  compett<|ion 
and  enforcement  of  consent  decree  friiit- 
less.  Justice  apparently  afraid  to  tKkle 
this  giant  and  force  them  into  line,  fto'^ 
do  you  suppose  any  Government  agtincy 
could  control  A.T.  &  T.  under  provision  of 
H.R.  11040?  At  least  vote  to  investigate  this 
giant  monopoly.  E)ocumented  proof  of  all 
statements  available.  Take  a  second  look 
Sen.Ttor  before  you  vote. 

Clarence  A.  McKce, 
Naticnal   President.    Private    Corrttntl^- 
nications  Association,  Inc. 


Chicago.  III..  Jxily  31.  1962. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Regarding  your  position  on  H.R.  11040 
I  am  heartily  in  agreement  with  you  until 
the  small  businessmen  are  assured  that  the 
American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.  will 
not  extend  its  monopoly  and  will  agree  to 
abiding  by  the  intent  of  the  consent  decree 
which  it  signed  a  few  years  ago.  I  believe 
this  bill  should  not  be  passed.  If  I  can  be 
of  any  assistance,  please  advise  me. 

R.  A.  Clark.  Jr.. 
President.     Communication    Equipment 
<t  Engineering  Co. 


WashiKcton,  D.C,  July  30,  1962. 
Senator  Ernest  ORirENtNc, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washingtcm,  D.C: 

As  national  representative  for  telephone 
cooperatives  we  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  opposition  to  the  space  satellite  bill. 
This  legislation  would  create  another  huge 
communications  monopoly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  hundreds  of  independent  telephone 
systems. 

James  L.  Bass, 
President,  National  Telephone  Coopera- 
tive Aaaociation. 


MoxTMT  VxRNOK,  N.T.,  July  26,  1962. 
Senator  Ernest  Oruenimc, 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnator:  A.T.  ft  T.,  press,  and  finan- 
cial interests  pressuring  for  Immediate  pas- 
sage of  bill  H.R.  11040.  A.T.  *  T.  flagrantly 
violating  1956  consent  Judgment.     Our  In- 


WHY  DO  THEY  DO  EVERYTHING 
BUT  THE  RIGHT  THING,  WHICH  IS 
TO  INCREASE  OUR  DOMESlTIC 
GOLD  PRODUCTION?  | 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Presidfent, 
President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  pil- 
lon  have  taken  steps  which  I  am  ad- 
vised are  designed  to  stop  the  counter- 
feiting of  gold  coins  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  restriking  of  certain  gold  ooins 
dated  prior  to  1933  by  certain  natj^ans. 
The  President's  Executive  Order  No. 
11037  of  July  20,  1962,  ends  gold  toin 
imports  or  holdings  overseas  by  U.S.  cit- 
izens after  January  1,  1963.  This  mQans 
that  residents  of  this  Nation  can  no 
longer  buy  U.S.  or  foreign  gold  coins 
abroad  unless  the  citizen  is  a  collector 
of  rare  coins  and  has  a  license  v(^ich 
confirms  that  he  is  a  collector,  fluch 
action,  I  am  told,  will  protect  coin  Col- 
lectors, eliminating  any  possibility  that 
they  fall  prey  to  unscrupulous  persons 
who  would  attempt  to  sell  them  counter- 
feit coins. 

Such  action,  I  am  advised,  also  will 
make  it  impossible  for  a  Member  o(i  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  ask  a  Department  oil  the 
Treasury  spokesman,  "Why  is  it  possible 
to  purchase  gold  coins  abroad  and  n0t  in 
the  United  States?" 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  an|  as- 
tonished at  the  remarkable  abilitsf  of 
the  executive  department  to  do  in  the 
gold  situation  everything  but  the  Itight 
thing,  which  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary action  to  keep  our  gold  mining  in- 
dustiT  strong  and  our  gold  miners  em- 
ployed; the  proper  action  to  bolster  our 
gold  reserves  by  making  possible  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  mining  of  newly  minedl  do- 
mestic gold. 

Obviously,  I  do  not  condone  counter- 
feiting, nor  do  I  condone  the  hoarding 
of  gold  in  oversea  caches.  Such  prac- 
tices are  criminal  and  illegal  in  the  first 
instance,  and  regrettable  in  the  seOond. 
They  should  be  halted.  The  action  of 
the  President  in  this  matter  is  com- 
mendable but  it  does  not  help  our  do- 
mestic gold  industry  which  is  fasti  be- 
coming a  part  of  our  history. 

How  much  do  gold  coins  cost  the  buy- 
er? Earlier  last  month  I  checked  iwith 
stores  in  Washington,  D.C.  where  rare 
gold  coins  are  sold.  I  found  that  a  $20 
gold  piece  could  be  purchased  fori  $47 
or  $49  or  $65.  If  the  buyer  wanted  the 
coin  mounted  as  a  piece  of  jewelry^  the 
price  would  be  more.  While  I  was  check- 
ing gold  coin  prices,  I  regretted  not 
having  a  cache  of  $4  and  $3  gold  plieces. 
The  $4  piece  is  rare  and  may  bring 
$1,000.  The  $3  gold  piece  sells  for  kSOO. 
Again,  let  me  point  out  that  this  pricing 
is  only  a  sampling,  and  in  no  sense  can 


be  considered  the  established  pricing. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  dif- 
ferent price  scale  in  other  cities  or  else- 
where ill  Washington,  D.C. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  a  story 
on  the  Presidential  Executive  order. 
The  White  House  was  quoted  as  having 
said: 

The  action  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
large-scale  counterfeiting  and  restriking  of 
rare  KOld  coins  In  Europ*.  Argentina  and 
India. 

In  the  same  paragraph  the  author  of 

the  story  writes: 

A  Treasury  official  acknowledged  that  a 
'fringe  benefit"  would  be  to  prevent  the  out- 
flow of  dollars. 

Coin  dealers  in  New  York  City  were 
not  joyful.  Their  comments  ranged 
from  a  feeling  that  the  order  was  a  fore- 
runner of  another  order  increasing  the 
price  of  gold  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Government  is  up  to  something. 

The  general  feeling  was  not  one  of 
confidence.  I  regret  to  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  article  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Kennedy  Bars  Gold-Coin  Imports  or  Holb- 

iNcs    Abroad    After    JaKuary    1 — Acts    To 

Curb   CouNTERrEmNC.  but  WnrrB   House 

Says   Move  Wn.L  Also  Help  Reduce  Out- 

ri.ow   or   Dollars 

(  By  Richard  P.  Hunt » 

President  Kennedy  signed  an  Executive 
order  yesterday  to  prohibit  Americans  from 
lmF>ortlng  gold  coins  or  holding  them  abroad 
after  next  January  1.  except  in  unusual 
cases 

Tlie  White  House  said  the  action  had  been 
titken  to  prevent  large-scale  counterfeiting 
and  restriking  of  rare  gold  coins  in  Europe. 
Argentina,  and  India.  But  a  Treasury  ofA- 
clal  acknowledged  that  a  "fringe  benefit" 
would  be  to  prevent  the  outflow  of  doUars 

Coin  dealers  here  reacted  with  a  mixture 
of  hostility  and  suspicion  One  foresaw  in- 
creased public  speculation  about  a  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar:  another  feared  that  gold 
coins  In  private  collections  would  be  seized 

The  dealers  seemed  to  agree  that  specu- 
lators trying  to  make  a  quick  buck  were 
likely  to  bid  up  the  price  for  U.S.  gold  coins 
sold  as  collectors'  items. 

Under  the  President's  order,  Americans 
may  continue  to  hold  genuine  rare  gold 
coins  In  the  United  States  and  they  will  have 
until  the  end  of  this  year  to  dispofle  of  or 
imix>rt  genuine  rare  gold  coins  that  they 
now  hold  abroad. 

After  January  1  imports  of  gold  coins  will 
be  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

Leland  Howard,  head  of  the  Treastiry's 
gold  and  silver  bureau,  said  the  main  purpose 
of  the  order  was  to  strike  at  counterfeiting. 
But  he  said  there  was  also  a  possibility  that 
some  Americans  were  hoarding  gold  coins  as 
a  hedge  against  dollar  devaluation. 

It  has  been  illegal  since  January  1961  for 
Americans  to  hold  gold  In  bars  abroad.  But 
the  prohibition  has  not  applied  to  coins,  and 
some  coin  dealers  have  been  advertising  gold 
coins  with  the  argument  that  the  United 
States  eventually  would  raise  the  price  It 
pays  for  gold,  now  $35  an  ounce. 

Despite  rumors  about  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  gold,  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  informed  finan- 
cial observers  believe  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration meant  what  it  said  when  it  promised 
there  would  be  no  devaluation. 
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But  coin  dealers  here  were  not  convinced 
yesterday. 

Herbert  Volt,  head  of  the  coin  department 
at  the  Pereri  Co.,  currency  and  coin  dealers 
at  10  Broadway,  said: 

"I  have  a  high  suspicion  the  Oovernment 
Is  up  to  something  Otherwise  they  wouldn't 
have  bothered  with  this." 

Mr  Volt  added  that  he  doubted  the  Presl- 
dents  order  would  be  effective 

•  If  people  have  gold.  I  don't  think  Mr 
Kennedy  wo  ild  be  able  to  get  that  informa- 
Tlnn  out  of  them."  he  said 

Benjamin  Stack,  a  partner  in  Stack's,  a 
ruin  collecujs  shop  at  123  West  57th  Street, 
said  he  beliived  the  Presidential  order  was 
•  the  forerunner  of  an  order  increasing  the 
price  of  gold  " 

But  he  added  that  the  order  "should  have 
no  effect  on  »  person  who  Is  a  serious  collec- 
tor" of  gold  coins 

John  J  Ford  of  the  New  Netherlands  Coin 
Co  ,  1  West  57th  Street,  said  the  order  would 
raise  the  prl:e  of  gold  coins  in  the  United 
States  because  foreign  sources  of  the  coins 
would  be  cut  off 

In  Cleveland,  the  A.ssoclated  Pret.8  re- 
ported, coin  dealers  at  a  convention  of  col- 
lectors were  warned  that  customs  agents 
had  been  se.zing  collections  of  gold  coins 
minted  since  1933 

Mr  Howard  confirmed  a  report  that  cus- 
toms agents  of  San  Antonio.  Tex  .  had  seized 
•5.000  worth  of  gold  coltu  from  dealers  and 
collectors  on  July  12,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had   been  smuggled   In  from  Mexico 

He  said  thi  t  coins  minted  after  1933  were 
illegal  to  hold  and  subject  to  seizure  unless 
they  had  be«!n  offlcially  pronounced  to  be 
rare  coins  The  sUndards  of  rarity  are  set 
by   the   Smithsonian    Institution,   he  said 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President.  I 
was  glad  to  learn  from  the  story  that  a 
fringe  benef.t  might  help  our  balance-of - 
payments  problem,  but  I  detected  no- 
where a  concern  over  the  plight  of  do- 
mestic gold  miners.  althouRh  Secretary 
of  the  Tretisury  Dillon  did  indicate  a 
concern  in  his  testimony  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  other  body  earlier  this 
month. 

In  respon.se  to  direct  questioning  Sec- 
retary Dillon  replied; 

We  certainly  would  like  to  see  more  gold 
produced  if  there  were  any  way  to  produce  It 
without  gUini;  the  appearance  of  having  two 
prices  for  golc . 

It  U  very  dear  that  the  world  monetary 
authorities,  tlie  central  bankers,  the  private 
bankers  every  *here  In  the  world,  would  think 
that  was  a  first  step  toward  a  change  In  the 
price  of  gold,  which  would  be  a  devaluation 
of  the  dollar. 

Later,  the  Secretary  said: 

So  I  said.  If  we  could  find  a  way  to  have 
more  gold  It  '*ould  be  fine.  There  might  be 
some  dlfreren(;es  of  opinion  as  to  the  volume 
of  gold  that  C3Uld  be  produced  In  the  United 
States  even  with  such  a  subsidy  because 
the  record  of  1933  or  1934.  whenever  the 
price  went  up.  at  that  time  It  was  not  In- 
dicated  that   that  was  very  large. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  the  first 
time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  Secretary 
of  the  Treaiiury  Dillon  has  been  so  re- 
sponsive in  questioning  and  has  shown 
that  he  is  aware  of  the  gold  mining  prob- 
lem. I  am  encouraged  that  his  unspoken 
concern  has  at  long  last  been  voiced. 

I  cannot  be  as  enthusiastic  over  his 
concern  with  what  the  world  monetary 
authorities  might  think  of  this  Nation 
should  gold  miners  be  given  a  subsidy 
for  newly  mined  domestic  gold,  as  is  pro- 
posed in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44.  in- 


troduced by  the  junior  Senator  from 
California.  Mr.  Engle,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  his  colleague,  Senator  Kuchel. 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr. 
Church,  by  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case, 
of  South  Dakota,  and  by  me. 

Stimulated  by  this  new-found  evi- 
dence of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  greater  do- 
mestic gold  production,  a  group  of  seven 
Senators,  all  concerned  with  this  need, 
wrote  Secretary  Dillon  suggesting  to  him 
that,  if  he  could  not  support  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  of  a  subsidy  contained  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  44.  he  should 
come  up  with  a  better  solution.  This 
letter  followed  the  request  of  Senator 
John  A.  Carroll,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  MineraLs  and  Mining  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  made  at  the  close  of  the  hearing 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44  on  June  8, 
that  the  Treasury  Department  present 
an  alternative  to  the  gold  subsidy  pro- 
I>osal  if  that  were  still  found  unaccepta- 

Senator  Carroll's  request  concluded 
the  hearing,  after  the  following  com- 
ments by  Senator  Church  and  by  me: 

Senator  Chvrch  Mr  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  I  think  the  useful  function 
of  the  hearing  today  Is  in  deflntng  the  exact 
area  of  disagreement  between  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr  RoosA    Indeed,  yes. 

Senator  Cutrch  With  respect  to  the 
psychological  Impact  that  an  incentive  pay- 
ment might  have  upon  world  markets  and 
t'le  value  of  the  dollar 

But  I  think  that  the  hearing  equally  shows 
that  If  we  are  to  make  some  progress  on  be- 
half of  the  mining  Industry,  and  pursue  the 
feeling  that  I  think  is  shared  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  this  committee,  that  we 
have  either  got  to  go  over  or  under  or  around 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  with  all 
deference  to  the  members  of  the  Treasxiry 
Department.  I  think  we  must  explore  those 
possibilities,  because  that  is  a  part  of  our 
legislative  function. 

Senator  Gruening.  And  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  Treasury  Department  help 
us  In  this  exploration. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Anderson  that  it  is 
rather  discouraging  that  every  suggestion  is 
met  with  a  negative  reply.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  way  in  which  an  Industry  of 
this  kind,  restricted  uniquely  in  ways  that 
no  other  industry  is  In  our  free  enterprise 
system,  can  be  allowed  to  exist 

After  all,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
not  merely  the  monetary  function  but  has 
other  vital  functions  having  to  do  with  our 
whole  economy  and  the  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress of  our  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  folks  return 
to  your  ofDces  in  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of 
this  hearing,  though  your  minds  may  not 
have  been  changed  in  the  slightest  degree  as 
to  this  particular  procedure,  which  is  the 
only  one  as  yet  suggested,  that  there  are 
practical  other  ways  of  making  gold  mining 
possible  and  adding  thereby  to  our  dwindling 
gold  reserves. 

I  venture  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
WTltlng  into  this  very  act  a  provision  that 
the  price  shall  not  be  changed,  so  that  at 
the  same  time  there  would  be  offered  the 
hope  of  a  subsidy  or  some  other  form  of 
relief,  we  state  SF>eclflcally  that  this  has  no 
bearing  on  the  monetary  aspect  of  gold. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  that  Idea  back, 
tlflnk  it  over,  and  come  up  with  something 
else  very  soon,  because  It  is  very  late,  and 
within  a  year  or  two  all  our  mines  wUl  be 


closed,  and  once  closed,  reopening  them  will 
be  very  difficult. 

Senator  Carroll  I  might  suggest  that  we 
request  an  answer  from  Treasury  within  30 
days. 

Senator  Gruening.  1  think  that  is  quite 
soon,  but  I  agree  with  that  <iirection. 

The  letter  to  Secretary  Dillon  was  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  July  25.  1962. 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treaxxiry. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  .Mr.  Secretaht:  We  read  with  interest 
your  testimony  on  the  subject  of  gold  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Hou^e  Appropriations  Committee  on  July 
2,  1932 

We  IK  te  particularly  your  statement.  "We 
c  rtainly  would  like  to  see  more  gold  pro- 
duced !1  there  were  any  way  to  produce  it 
without  giving  the  apjsearance  of  having  two 
prices  ft,:  g.o!d  '  We  note  also  that  you  con- 
cu.'-ifd  in  the  .'t.Ucment  made  by  Congress- 
ni  n  Ehod;.s  that  ii  would  be  good  to  have 
Uij.  ;  go.'d  iu  .  upply 

A3  you  know,  we  hiive  pending  in  the 
Congress  a  bill  to  Increase  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  gold.  TTiis  bill  recognizes  the  dif- 
ficulty that  would  occur  if  we  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  two  prices  for  gold 
The  bill  specifically  provides  that  the  Treas- 
ury price  of  gold  shall  not  be  changed. 
It  then  provides  for  a  subsidy,  which  would 
vary  from  $1  to  $35.  to  encourage  the  prc- 
ductlon  of  gold  The  bUl  thus  recognizes 
that  one  mine  can  get  into  production  et 
$45  while  another  might  take  $50,  $00.  etc. 
It  would  therefore,  be  very  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  increase 
our  gold  supply  and  not  to  change  the  world 
price  of  gold — or  to  set  two  prices  for  gold. 

This  matter  has  been  given  long  study  In 
the  Congress,  and  we  think  that  the  ap- 
proach embodied  in  the  pending  legislation 
(S.J.  Res.  44)  is  the  only  practical  way  to 
get  the  Job  done  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  re- 
ferred to  In  your  testimonv. 

In  the  light  of  your  statement  that  you 
would  like  to  see  more  gold  produced,  we 
think  that  you  ought  to  either  support  our 
suggestion  or  come  up  with  a  better  one. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yoius. 

Clair  Engle 
Ernest  Gruening. 

J     J.    HiCKET. 

Frank  Chttrch. 
Thomas  Kttchel. 
Karl  Mitndt. 
E.   L.    (Bob)    Bartlett. 

It  is  substantially  more  than  30  days 
since  Senator  Carroll's  June  8  request. 
We  hope  that  our  "followup"  letter  to 
Secretary  Dillon  will  bring  an  early  con- 
structive answer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  the  amending  regula- 
tions regarding  gold  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
and  regulations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

I  From  the  Federal  Register,  Tuesday. 
July  24,  1962] 

Executive  Order  11037:  AiCEimMENT  or  Sbc- 
tion   12  or  ExEciTTivE  Orobx  No.  6260  or 
August  28,  1933,  as  Amended 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
Section  5(b)   of  the  Act  of  October  6,  1817. 
as  amended.  12  U.S.C.  95a,  and  In  view  of  the 
continued   existence   of  the  national   emer- 
gency pr<x:laimed  by  Proclamation  No.  2914 
of  December   16,   1950,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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do  hereby  further  amend  Executive  Order 
No.  6260,  as  amended,  as  follows: 

1.  Section  12  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"12.  Except  under  license  Issued  therefor 

pursiiant  to  the  provisions  of  this  order,  no 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall,  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  acquire,  hold  In  his  possession, 
earmark,  or  retain  any  Interest,  legal  or 
equitable,  in'  any  gold  coin,  gold  certificates, 
or  gold  bullion,  situated  outside  of  the 
United  States  or  any  securities  Issued  by  any 
person  holding,  as  a  substantial  part  of  his 
assets,  gold  as  a  store  of  value  or  as,  or  In  lieu 
of,  money  and  not  for  a  specific  and  custom- 
ary Industrial,  professional  or  artistic  use. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  subject  to 
such  other  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
is  authorized  to  issue  licenses  permitting  the 
acquisition  and  holding  by  persons  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of 
gold  bullion  situated  outside  of  the  United 
States  which  the  Secretary  or  such  agency 
as  he  may  designate  Is  satisfied  is  required  for 
legitimate  and  customary  use  in  the  Indus- 
try, profession,  or  art  in  which  such  person 
is  regularly  engaged." 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Order,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  issue  licenses  per- 
mitting, until  January  1,  1963,  the  holding 
and  disposition  or  importation  of  gold  coins 
having  a  recognized  special  value  to  collectors 
of  rare  and  un\isual  coin  situated  outside 
of  the  United  States  which  were  acquired 
by  persons  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendment  and  are  owned  by  such  par- 
sons on  such  date. 

This  amendment  shall  become  effective 
upon  filing  for  publication  with  the  Office 
of  the  Federal  Register. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  Wnrrx  House,  July  20.  1962. 
IP.R.  Doc.  62-7266:  Filed.  July  20,  1962; 
1:32  p.m.] 


(From  the  Federal   Register,   TucEday,   July 

24,   1962] 
Title  31 — Monet  and  Fin.^nce:  Treasury 
chapter  i — monetary  offices,  department  of 
the  treasury 
Part  54 — Gold  regulations 
Prohibition    on    Holding    Rare    Gold    Coins 
Abroad  by  U.S.  Nationals  and  the  Importa- 
tion of  Such  Coins 

The  texts  of  {$  54.14  and  54.20.  as  amend- 
ed, and  S  54.82  as  added,  are  set  forth  below. 
These  amendments  prohibit  the  acquisition 
and  possession  by  persons  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  any  rare 
gold  coins  situated  outside  the  United  States, 
abrogating  an  exemption  for  such  rare  gold 
coins  which  has  heretofore  existed  with  re- 
spect to  general  prohibitions  on  the  holding 
of  gold  and  gold  coins  abroad  by  United 
States  nationals.  The  amendments  also  pro- 
hibit the  Importation  of  any  rare  gold  coins 
except  pursuant  to  Treasury  license,  or  for 
sale  to  the  mlnto  subject  to  the  applicable 
Regulations  governing  purchases  of  gold  by 
the  mints 

Persons  who  acquired  rare  gold  coins  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  these  amendments 
and  who  own  them  on  such  date  are  afforded 
until  January  1,  1963,  either  to  dispose  of 
them  by  sale  to  any  person  who  Is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Regulations  from  acquiring 
them  or  to  lmp(»-t  them  for  holding  In  the 
United  States  as  authorized  by  f  54.20  of  the 
regulations. 

The  issuance  of  these  amendments  with- 
out notice,  public  procedure,  or  postpone- 
ment of  the  effective  date  is  deemed  neces- 
sary In  order  to  carry  out  the  requirements 
and  purposes  of  Executive  Order,  11037  of 
July  20.  1962.  Accordingly,  these  amend- 
ments are  made  without  notice  or  public 
procedure  thereon  because  such  procedures 
are  deemed  to  be  impracticable  and  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest.     They  are  effective 


upon   filing  with  the  Office  of   the   Fe4|eral 
Register.  i 

(Sec.  !>4.1  to  sec.  54.82  issued  under  sec.  9ib> . 
40  Stat.  415,  as  amended,  sees.  3,  8.  9,|  11, 
48  Stat.  340,  341.  342;  12  U.S.C.  95a,  31  U^.C. 
442,  733,  734.  823b,  EC.  6200.  Auguatj  28 
1933.  as  amended  by  E.O.  10896,  November 
29.  1960,  E.O.  18905,  January  14.  1961.  land 
E.O.  1'1037,  July  20,  1962;  E.O.  6359.  October 
25,  1933;  E.O  9193,  as  amended,  7  PR  5^05; 
3  CFR  1948  Cum.  Supp.;  E.O.  10289  16  f  R 
9499,  3  CFR  1951  Supp.) 

Section   54.14  Is  amended   to   read : 

•'§  54.14  Oold  situated  outside  of  the  Uejited 
States. 

"(a)  Gold  in  any  form  situated  outride 
of  the  United  States  may  be  acquired,  t^eld. 
transported,  melted  or  treated,  or  earmarked 
by  or  on  behalf  of  persons  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  only  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  licenses  relating  to  the 
legitimate  and  customary  use  of  gold  iaj  in- 
dustry, profession,  or  art  Issued  U3|ider 
5  54.25;  Provided,  however,  The  provl*lons 
of  1$  54.16,  54.17,  and  54.19.  relating  to  fab- 
ricated gold,  metals  containing  gold  and  ^old 
In  Its  natural  state,  respectively,  shall  b«|  ap- 
plicable to  the  acquisition,  holding  and 
transportation  of  gold  In  such  forms  Out- 
side of  the  United  States  by  or  on  behalf  of 
persons  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  acquisition,  holding,  "trantfyor- 
tation.  importing  and  exporting,  by  pet^ons 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Utflted 
States,  of  seciu'itles  issued  by  any  pef-son 
holding,  as  a  substantial  part  of  his  as$ets. 
gold  as  a  store  of  value  or  as.  or  In  llelj  of, 
money  and  not  for  a  specific  and  custot^ary 
Industrial,  professional  or  artistic  usfl.  i.s 
prohibited." 

Section  54.20  Is  amended  to  read : 

"I  54.20     Rare  coin. 

"(a  I  Gold  coin  of  recognized  siKcial  tjiivie 
to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  c(jin  may 
be  acquired,  held,  and  transported  within 
the  United  States  vrtthout  the  nccessitV  of 
holding  a  license  therefor.  Such  coin  |tnay 
be  imported,  however,  only  as  authortzed 
by  this  section  or  (§54.28  to  5430.  W.34, 
54.40,  or  licenses  Issued  l!fe«reunder.  andi  ex- 
ported only  In  accordance  With  the  provijlons 
of  5  5455.  \ 

"(b)  Gold  coin  made  prior  to  April  5.  11933, 
is  considered  to  be  of  recognized  special 
value  to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  ijoln. 

"(c)  Gold  coin  made  subsequent  to  April 
5,  1933,  Is  presumed  not  to  be  of  recognized 
special  value  to  collectors  of  rare  and  unufcual 
coin.  ' 

"(d)  The  Director.  Office  of  Domestic  0cld 
and  Silver  Operations,  may  In  exceptli)nal 
cases  Issue  or  cause  to  be  Issued  licenses  or 
other  authorizations  permitting  the  impiort- 
ing  of  gold  coin  of  recognized  speclrU  v<»lue 
to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  coin  •' 

Section  54.82  is  added. 

"j(  54.82  Temporary  authorizations  applica- 
ble to  rare  gold  coin  situated  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  nf 
f  S  54.14.  54.20  or  of  any  other  section  of  the 
regulations  in  this  part,  commencing  ^vith 
the  filing  of  this  section  with  the  Office  of 
the  Federal  Register  and  until  Januarte  1, 
1963.  rare  gold  coins  as  defined  In  1 1}4.20 
situated  outside  of  the  United  States  wlfclch 
were  acquired  by  any  person  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
filing  of  this  section  with  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Register  and  are  owned  by  such  pet- 
son  on  that  date  may  be  held,  transpot^ted. 
earmarked,  and  disposed  of  to  persona  not 
prohibited  from  acquiring  such  gold  o(>lns 
under  the  regulations  in  this  part  or  |im- 
ported  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  owner  wjth- 
out  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  Tresi^ury 
Department  gold  Ucense:  Provided,  That,  ex- 
cept as  pernUtted  by  §  54.40.  no  gold  abins 
imoorted  into  the  United  States  shall  be  per- 


mitted to  enter  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  In  this  section  until  the  per- 
son Importing  such  coins  shall  have  satisfied 
the  collector  of  customs  at  the  (wrt  of  entry 
that  such  coins  are  of  recognized  special 
value  to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  coin 
and  that  they  were  acquired  by  such  person 
prior  to  the  filing  of  this  section  with  the 
Office  of  t.'ie  Federal  Register  and  owned 
by  him  on  such  date." 

I  SEAL,  Douglas    Dillon, 

Secretary   o/   the   Treasury. 
|FR      Doc      62-7312;     filed.    July    23.     1962. 
10:49  am.l 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  FARM  BILL 
MERITS  APPROVAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  later  in  the  year  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  farm  bill  for  the  second 
time.  The  bill  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate once  and  has  been  acted  upon  once. 
When  the  bill  was  previously  before  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  reverse  the 
action  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
attach  a  mandatory  feed  grain  provision. 
The  House  rejected  the  mandatory  pro- 
vision and  sent  back  a  bill  which  many 
regard  as  damaging  to  the  farmer  be- 
cause it  would  cut  farm  income  sharply. 

However,  it  did  provide  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  volimtary  feed  grain  pro- 
vision which  the  administration  urged 
last  year,  and  which  was  adopted  lait 
year. 

Now  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  again  reported 
a  farm  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  believe  the 
Kennedy  administration  should  approve 
and  support  this  bill,  and  recognize  it 
as  the  soundest  and  best  bill  that  can  be 
enacted  at  this  time.  All  the  main  pro- 
visions have  been  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, this  year  or  last  year. 

There  are  five  titles  in  the  bill,  and  In 
four  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions this  year  are  carried  out  to  a  verj' 
large  extent.  In  the  fifth  title,  relating 
to  feed  grains,  it  is  true  that  the  ad- 
ministrations  recommendation  for 
mandatory  feed  grain  controls  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee; but  in  place  of  it.  the  proposal 
which  was  recommended  last  year  by 
the  administration — the  Kennedy  recom- 
mendation, not  the  Benson  recommenda- 
tion— for  volimtary  retirement  of  feed 
grain  acreage  was  adopted.  That  pro- 
vision was  written  into  the  bill,  and  we 
provided  for  a  1-year  renewal  of  the 
P  roe  ram. 

I  earnestly  hope  Senators  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  from  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and   Forestry  Committee. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  gather  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  favors  the  Sen- 
ate version  now  reported  and  ready  for 
action  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  have  great 
weight  with  me.  because  he  is  extremely 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
He  comes  from  a  predominantly  agri- 
cultural State.  His  views  on  most  agri- 
cultural   questions    have    always    been 
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sjmipathetlc.  I  am  glad  to  have  his 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  bill. 
I  propose  to  follow  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  his 
support.     It  means  a  great  deal  to  me. 

I  point  out  that  if  this  bill  Is  adopted 
in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  there  is  every 
propect  that  there  will  be  a  farm  bill 
this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
administration  in.sists  on  forcing  a  vote 
on  a  mandatory  feed  grain  proposal, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  there  will  be 
no  farm  bill  this  year  at  all. 

I  say  that  with  emphasis,  because  it 
is  apparent — there  is  virtually  a  com- 
mitment from  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee— that  if  the  Sen- 
ate should  send  over  a  mandatory  feed- 
grain  provision,  the  Hou.se  would  not 
agree  to  conference,  and  there  would 
be  no  bill. 

So  if  the  Congress  wants  to  have  a 
farm  bill  this  year,  it  seems  necessary 
to  accept  the  bill  a.s  it  came  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

I  emphasi?e  that  for  the  first  time 
since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry — 
and  I  have  been  a  member  for  several 
years  now — tlie  Republican  members  of 
the  committe*  are  unanimously  against 
an  administration  proposal.  While  I 
suppose  there  are  some  Republicans  in 
Congress  who  are  extremely  partisan  on 
every  issue,  tliere  are  a  nimiber  of  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  who  have  never  been  partisan 
in  the  area  of  agriculture.  Furthermore, 
they  are  very  iJiowledgeable.  They  have 
specialized  in  this  field.  Their  advice 
should  be  recognized  as  logical  and 
appropriate.  At  least  one  Republican 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
has  never  voted  against  a  farm  bill,  and 
is  very  desirous  of  having  a  farm  bill 
passed  this  year,  because  he  knows  what 
chaos  and  deviistation  would  result  if  no 
bill  were  enacted. 

In  this  case,  the  Senate  Republicans 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  voted 
imanim^ously  for  the  voluntary  approach, 
for  a  reenactment  for  1  year  of  the  vol- 
untary feed  grain  provision. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
have  a  bipartisan  bill  of  any  kind  this 
year  imless  we  accept  the  voluntary 
feed  grain  provision,  which  is  now  the 
only  one  really  in  controversy.  I  earn- 
estly hope  the  administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  give  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  accepting 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  from  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

GRUENING     SUPPORT     SIGNIFICANT 

The  statement  which  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  extremely  signifi- 
cant. The  vote  on  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment, which  was  the  decision  made  as  to 
either  going  on  a  voluntary  feed  grain 
proposal  or  a  mandatory  feed  grain  pro- 
posal, was  very  close.  Other  Senators 
might  join  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
whose  previous  position  was  for  manda- 
tory controls  and  whose  position  now,  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  has  said,  is  for 


volimtary  controls.  If  two  or  three  other 
Senators  should  join  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  pass 
a  voluntary  feed  grains  provision  and 
thus  enact  a  farm  bill  this  year. 

I  have  argued  frequently  in  the  past 
in  reference  to  the  farm  bill.  I  intend  to 
do  so  in  the  future,  before  the  farm  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

Tonight  I  merely  emphasize  that  what 
I  suggest  is  the  practical  approach.  It 
is  an  approach  which  I  think  the  admin- 
istration can  take  with  great  honor  and 
satisfaction.  As  I  say.  this  is  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  Four  of  the  five 
titles  are  theirs.  The  fifth  title  is  a  title 
which  they  recommended  in  1961. 

The  voiuntai-y  retirement  pi'ogram  is 
working.  It  is  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
farm  programs.  According  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  it  reduced  the  cost 
$500  million  last  year.  It  is  working  even 
better  this  year,  which  was  a  surprise  to 
some.  Compliance  is  better.  Participa- 
tion is  better.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  program  reduced  the  surplus  in  feed 
grains  much  more  substantially  than  ex- 
pected, in  the  best  growing  weather  in 
recent  hi.story.  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
program  is  proving  itself.  It  is  popular 
with  farmers  It  is  increasing  farm  in- 
come.   It  is  workable.     It  is  practicable. 

Under  these  circum.stances.  Mr.  Pres- 
idcnt.  I  hope  the  mandatory  approach 
wiM  not  be  pressed. 


HUGE  RECENT  AID  TO  RED 
DICTATOR  TITO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  quite  briefly  on  another 
matter:  the  conference  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

One  element  in  that  conference  re- 
port which  was  most  in  dispute  lietween 
the  Senate  and  the  House  was  the  item 
for  aid  to  Communist  countries. 

The  real  impact  of  that  difference 
was  on  the  question  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia, 
because  we  had  given  no  economic  loan 
aid  to  Poland  before,  and  we  had 
plarmed,  in  that  particular  bill,  to  pro- 
vide $10  million  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

As  the  bill  left  the  Senate  that  $10 
million  was  stricken  out.  As  the  bill 
came  back  from  conference,  the  $10 
million  was  to  be  permitted.  There  was 
no  other  really  substantial  change. 

As  the  bill  left  the  Senate  it  had  been 
modified  on  the  basis  of  a  leadership 
amendment  to  permit  Public  Law  480 
aid  to  go  to  Communist  coimtries. 
During  the  course  of  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  it  was  said  by  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  conference 
reixjrt  that  we  had  not  given  much  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  anyway,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  great  concern. 

The  U.S.  News  L  World  Report  has 
published  a  very  excellent  article  as  to 
who  receives  aid  from  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
table  which  has  been  supplied  shows 
that,  of  all  the  countries  in  Western 
Europe,  orily  Spain  receives  more  eco- 
nomic aid  than  Yugoslavia.  This  Com- 
munist dictatorship  receives  more  eco- 
nomic aid  than  Prance,  West  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  the 
others  combined. 


In  a  comparison  with  regard  to  the 
Near  East,  Yugoslavia  received  three 
times  as  much  economic  aid  as  Greece, 
far  more  than  Iran,  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  Israel,  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  Jordan,  and  substantially  more 
than  Turkey. 

When  we  compare  the  aid  given  to 
Yugoslavia  with  that  given  to  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Yugoslavia, 
under  a  Communist  dictatorship  re- 
ceived more  economic  aid,  on  the  basis 
of  the  analysis  by  U.S.  News  k  World 
Report,  than  the  combined  total  aid  we 
give  to  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Haiti, 
Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  table  shows  that  only  a  handful 
of  countries  received  more  economic  aid, 
in  the  most  recent  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  than  Yugoslavia  received. 
In  view  of  the  conduct  of  Tito  at  the 
Belgrade  conference,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  made  it  clear  that  Yugo- 
slavia is  not  only  a  dictatorship  but  also 
a  Communist  dictatorship,  and  that  he 
believes  in  international  communism 
a":.i  \  ill  fight  with  Khrushchev  and 
:^;'ainst  us  for  international  communism, 
I  hcpe  the  very  able  officials  in  the  State 
Department — and  they  are  both  able  and 
conscientious,  and  as  firmly  opposed  to 
communLsm  and  as  eager  to  extend  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  as  any 
Senator — will  recognize  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  makes  no  sense  whatso- 
ever to  prop  up  and  to  improve  the 
economy  of  Yugoslavia,  when  the 
economy  of  Yugoslavia  is  used  by  a 
Communist  dictator  to  undermine  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  table  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

Who  gets  aid  from  the  United  States  in  the 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961 

!In  millions  of  iloUar.'^l 


Military    Economit     Total 
ai<l       I       aid 


Wc.<U'm  Euroi*'  . 

rviimark 

Kranw • 

West  Ormiany.  . 

luly 

Sj»aln 

1  nlt<'<i  Kliifdoni. 
Yu(ro.<!la%-la.     ...     . 
{>tlvr> 

Ea-stcm  F.urop<'  (Pol.ind) 
Near  Ea.<t         

Orwop 

Iran 

I.srael 

Jordan 

Turkey 

Vnited  Arab  Repub- 

Uc 

Others 

Africa 

Conito 

Kthiopia 

Libya 

Moroooo 

Tunisia 

Others 

South  Ada 

AkbanlBtaD 

India. 

Pakistan 

OthsfB 


570 


S3S 


1.105 


30 
16 

173 

66 

31 

0 

210 


0 
286 


0 

*4 

37 

67 

27 

i3 

W 

241 

IW 

2:<i 

1       15 

46 

162 

162 

40 

250 

142 
602 


142 
97S 


65 

65 

0 

3 

136 

0 
17 


54 

Mt 

65 

68 

158 

181 
70 


21 


0 
12 
1 
0 
0 
8 


24« 


22 
II 
37 
53 
73 
SO 


M5 


ae 

CIS 
32 


11» 

1«1 

<i5 

71 

294 

IM 

87 


267 


22 
23 
38 
53 
73 
56 


065 


26 
615 
292 

32 


* 


ili'i 


H 


f^ 
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Who  get*  aid  from  the  United  State*  in  the 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1991 — Continued 

[In  mOUoaa  of  dollars] 


Military 
aid 

Economic 
aid 

Total 

Far  Kast  aiiU  PaciQc 

714 

I.AM 

1,738 

I'urmosa 

162 

0 

101 

252 

47 

26 
S2 
39 

164 
82 

78 
30) 
40 
.■>- 
M 
193 
73 

326 

Ind(mesla 

82 

Japan 

179 

Korea..  .. 

.ViS 

Laos 

Pldlipplnes 

Thailand 

Virtnom 

Others... 

87 

92 

6-J 

24.-> 

112 

I^tln  AmoricA 

54U 

638 

Aritrntina 

lloUvia...  

BrazU 

Chile. 

Colombia 

Kcuador   . 

9 

0 

36 

13 

14 

? 
U 
0 
0 
12 
3 

I 

59 
14 
196 
62 
28 
9 
20 
15 
«i 
IS 
17 
12 
14 
33 

4,389 

tM 
14 
232 
7") 
42 
IK 

(ttmUraala 

HalU... 

21 
l.'i 

Mexico 

I*anama..  . 

4H 
13 

Pwn' 

Crapiay... 

Vcnciacla 

21) 
l.i 
1.'. 

Others 

32 

Total  U.S.  aid  to  rest  of 
world'...   

1,722 

«,  1 11 

'  On  Jnly  19  United  Statrs  cut  olT  virtually  all  ai.l  to 
Prm.  foUowinf!  a  takeover  there  by  a  military  dHtatorstiiii. 

'  Includes  $33,000,000  militury  itki  and  $2i.'>.U0U.U«) 
economic  aid  not  reported  lor  iiKliviiliiuI  i-»iiiitrif<:,  or 
finntf  to  iiitvnintional  oryiuiizalions. 


TAX  CUT  NOT  THE  ANSWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  spteak  on  one  other  sub- 
ject; namely,  the  proposed  tax  cut. 

This  morning  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  the  Gallup  poll  re- 
ported on  p(H>ular  reaction  to  the  pro- 
posal for  a  tax  cut.     The  question  which 

was  asked  the  people  throughout  the 
country  was  this : 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  cut  in  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  at  this  time.  If  a  cut 
meant  tbat  tbe  Oovernment  would  go  fur- 
ther in  debt? 

This  is  a  somewhat  loaded  question,  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  coimtry 
would  go  further  in  debt,  and  not  to  say 
that  a  cut  might  reduce  imemplojrment, 
for  example.  There  might  have  been  a 
different  response,  if  the  question  had 
been  asked  in  that  form. 

But  the  question  is  completely  honest. 
I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  if  we 
should  provide  a  tax  cut  the  effect  would 
be  that  the  country  would  go  further  in 
debt.  Even  if  we  do  not  cut  taxes  now. 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  over  $4  billion  in 
the  administrative  budget  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
sults of  the -Gallup  poll  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cut  in  Taxes  Opposed  if  It  Raises  U.S.  Debt 
(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J. — In  the  Nations  present 
frame  of  mind,  any  tax  cut  that  adds  to  the 
Federal  Government's  current  debt  Is  going 
to  be  unp<^\ilar  with  a  lot  of  Americans. 

Nearly  three  out  of  four  persons  say  they 
would  oppose  any  tax  cut  if  it  meant  that  the 
Government  would  have  to  go  further  in  the 
red  to  grant  It. 


Even  among  those  who  think  the  taxes 
they  pay  today  are  too  high  (nesurly  half  of 
the  public) ,  a  majority  opposes  any  tax  relief 
that  would  put  the  Government  further  In 
debt. 

In  probing  the  public's  thinking  on  '^  tax 
cut — already  a  political  hot  potato — Q^lup 
poll  interviewers  first  asked  the  publlo  how 
they  felt  about  present  taxes:  i 

"Do  you  consider  the  amount  of  FMeral 
income  tax  which  you  have  to  pay  a$  too 
high,  about  right,  or  too  low?" 

Results  across  the  Nation : 

Too    high .. 

About  right 

Too  low 

No    opinion 


•cent 
47 
45 
1 


Interviewers  next  asked: 

"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  c\\\  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  at  this  time,  if  a  cut  oieant 
that  the  Government  would  go  furthir  in 
debt?'  II 

The  vote  nationwide:  'I 


Favor 

Oppose 

No  opinion . 


Among  those  persons  who — on  the  first 
question— complain  that  the  tax  they  |>ay 
now  la  too  high,  the  views  on  a  tax  cut  are 
as  follows ; 

Petcrnt 

-     ,      31 

61 

8 


■i 


Favor 

Oppose 

No  opinion 

Opposition  to  a  tax  cut  which  wouWl  in- 
crease the  Federal  debt  cuts  across  panisaii 
lines — big  majorities  of  Republicans,  Opmo- 
crats.  and  Indep»endents  say  they  wnujd  be 
against  such  a  move : 

I  III    |«Tntll] 


K;ivor  . 

0|l|H><«' 

No  <>]iinifin 


l>.  Illr. 

irit       '  |i 


>du 


>lrh> 
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N 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President^  the 
answers  given  to  the  question  were  very 
interesting.  Those  in  favor  of  a  tax;  cut. 
in  response  to  this  particular  quetjtion, 
totaled  19  percent.  Those  opposing  ft  tax 
cut  totaled  72  percent.  In  other  w<)rds. 
the  opposition  to  the  tax  cut  was  4  Ho  1. 

It  was  found  that  among  Republljcans 
there  were  78  percent  opposing  tp  15 
percent  favoring.  Among  Demoerat.s 
there  were  73  percent  opposing  to  ISper- 
cent  favoring.  The  Independents  Were 
more  in  favor  of  a  tax  cut  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  or  Democi-atic 
Parties.  The  Independents,  however. 
were  opposed  to  a  tax  cut  by  65  ipei  - 
cent  against  and  26  percent  in  fav^r. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  shiould 
not  cut  taxes,  because  we  all  know  that 
the  public  is  often  wrong.  If  we  a»e  to 
serve  well  as  U.S.  Senators  it  seeais  to 
me  we  should  have  the  courage  anfl  the 
good  sense  to  oppose  the  public  whcb  in 
our  view  the  public  is  wrong.  Econoinics 
is  a  very  technical  field.  It  requilles  a 
degree  of  trained  understanding  tO|  ai  - 
rive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  a  tax  cut.  It  is  true  that  a^any 
people  do  not  have  that  kind  of  back- 
ground. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  things.  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  very  real 
amount  of   solid  commonsense   behind 


opposition  to  a  tax  cut  that  would  put 
us  further  into  debt.  I  say  that  because 
the  only  economist  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  £>oi7Glas1. 
opposes  a  tax  cut  at  this  time.  He  has 
done  so  not  on  the  basis  of  any  political 
consideration,  but  on  the  basis  of  analy- 
sis of  the  facts  and  a  recognition  of  the 
circumstances  at  this  time.  When  we 
are  not  in  a  recession,  when  we  have  en- 
joyed in  the  immediately  preceding  year 
an  increase  in  gross  national  product  of 
$40  billion,  when  many  indicators  are 
favorable,  although  some  are  unfavor- 
able, to  have  a  tax  cut  now,  when  the 
budget  is  unbalanced,  could  hardly  be 
justified. 

I  say  this  not  alone  on  the  basis  of 
prudent  budgetary  policy,  as  a  business- 
man or  householder  might  apply  it.  but 
also  on  the  basis  of  national  compen- 
satory fiscal  policy,  because  compensa- 
tory fiscal  policy  suggests  that  a  na- 
tion should  deliberately  run  a  deficit 
and  cut  taxes  when  there  is  a  reces- 
sion or  a  depression  or  when  there  i.s 
a  clear  tendency  to  move  into  a  reces- 
sion or  a  depression,  and  that  when  the 
country  is  enjoying  relative  prosperity 
the  Nation  should  stand  Arm  for  a  policy 
of  maintaining  taxes  and  balancing  the 
budget  or  running  a  surplus  and  reduc- 
ing the  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  banking  institutions  has  warned 
that  a  tax  cut  might  not  do  much  for 
thc  economy. 

Indeed,  in  1926.  1929.  and  1948  tax 
cuts  were  followed  by  recessions  or 
depressions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Star  on  the 
reaction  of  Chase  Manhattan  to  a  tax 
cut  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh. 
as  follows: 

Ta.k    Cutting    Could    Be    Gkeat    Dlsappoint- 

ment.  Bank  Review  Warns 

I  By  Donald  B.  Hadley  i 

Amid  the  exceedingly  loud  chorus  fur  a 
tiix  cut  to  encourage  buainesa.  the  Cha^e 
Manhattan  Bank's  current  business  review 
warns  that  a  quick  tax  cut  could  prove  to 
be  a  great  disappointment. 

In  view  of  the  pervasive  character  of  basic 
problems  now  confronting  the  Nation,  a 
reliance  on  a  quick  tax  cut  which  did  little 
to  restore  confidence  and  encourage  5ai vest- 
ment might  fall  to  provide  more  than  a 
fleeting  stimulus  to  the  economy,  the  review 
declares. 

"If  so.  it  could  complicate  the  more  basic 
task  of  breaking  the  United  States  out  of 
the  pattern  of  low-investmeiit,  slow-growth, 
heavy  Federal  deficits,  and  ba  lance -of -pa  v- 
menu  problems,  which  have  characterized 
recent  years."  it  adds. 

■  What  Is  wanted  Is  a  realistic  and  well- 
rounded  approach,  which  will  bring  the 
truly  great  potential  strength  of  America  to 
bear  against  challenges  of   the  times. 

"Such  an  approach  might  well  involve  tax 
reductions.  But  it  would  go  far  beyond 
more  tux  cutting,  and  would  call  for  a  new 
sense  of  discipline  and  national  purpose  in 
achieving  a  balanced  budget,  spurring  in- 
vestment and  real  economic  advance  and 
assuring  lull  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of 
the  dollar." 

The  bank  review  listed  these  basic  eco- 
nomic problems  which  it  said  are  Important 
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to     remember     In     appraising     tax-cutting 
proposals: 

"Restore  the  vital  element  of  oonfldsne*. 
so  that  the  current  trend  toward  an  eco- 
nomic akywdown  can  be  ravened. 

"Achieve  a  higher  rate  of  buatncM  capital 
investment,  which  calls  for  a  removal  of  the 
squeeze  on  profits. 

"Avoid  infiaUon.  which  requires  responsi- 
ble budgetary  and  monetary  policies  plus 
greater  restraint  on  the  wage  front. 

Right  the  Imbalance  in  our  international 
payments,  which  can  t>e  best  accomplished 
by  policies  designed  to  strengthen  our  com- 
pemive  position   in  world  markets." 

Al-TTSWATIVES    TO    tETJTTCE    tTNEMPLOTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
recognize  that  we  face  a  very  serious 
economic  problem  in  regard  to  unem- 
ployment. The  unemployment  figures 
announced  today  are  virtually  un- 
changed. They  have  stayed  disturbingly 
high,  at  the  rate  of  5 'a  percent,  for  some 
time. 

This  is  a  very  serious  situation.  How- 
ever, to  try  to  attack  this  problem  and 
all  other  economic  problems  with  a  tax 
cut  in  a  period  of  relative  prosperity 
.seems  to  me  to  be  irresponsible. 

There  are  other  ways  to  attack  the 
problem.  One  way  would  be  to  provide 
an  earlier  retirement  age  for  people  un- 
der social  security.  We  have  taken  steps 
such  as  this  in  the  past.  It  could  be  done 
with  a  minimum  cost  under  social  se- 
curity, or  at  no  cost,  by  permitting  peo- 
ple to  retire  at  the  age  of  60  and  to  re- 
ceive a  smaller  benefit  if  they  do  retire 
at  such  an  age. 

I  have  had  petitions  from  thousands 
of  people  in  Wisconsin.  I  have  talked 
to  many  people  at  the  plant  gates — and 
I  have  gone  to  many  of  them  in  Wiscon- 
;^in  in  recent  months — who  have  said  that 
this  is  one  thing  they  want.  They  want 
an  opportunity  to  retire  when  they  can 
still  enjoy  their  years  of  retirement. 

It  will  open  up  jobs  in  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  area  of 
unemployment  which  is  most  tragic  and 
most  costly,  it  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
young  people  who  drop  out  of  high  school 
at  the  age  of  16  or  before  they  have 
graduated  from  high  school.  They  are 
untrained,  unskilled,  and  can  offer  very 
little  to  an  employer.  They  seek  a  job 
and  cannot  get  one.  Statistics  show  that 
approximately  20  percent  of  such  young 
people  are  out  of  work.  They  constitute 
one-third  of  our  total  unemployed. 

Furthermore.  President  Conant  in  his 
fine  book  has  shown  that  in  some  areas 
as  many  as  70  or  80  percent  of  those 
young  people  cannot  find  jobs. 

The  President  can  use  his  influence. 
The  OfBce  of  Education  can  use  its  in- 
fluence. As  Senators,  we  should  use  In- 
fluence in  all  our  States  to  try  to  per- 
suade State  legislators  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  raising  the  age  at  which  people  can 
legally  quit  school  from  16,  as  it  is  in  my 
State,  to  17.  If  we  can  do  that  through- 
out the  country,  that  action  alone  would 
go  a  long  ways  toward  reducing  unem- 
ployment. It  would  reduce  unemploy- 
ment by  well  over  a  million. 

The  unemi^yment  from  which  we  are 
suffering  is  not  cyclical  unemployment. 
It  is  not  because  ve  are  in  the  troi«h  of 
a  depression.  That  is  the  kind  of  un- 
employment wblch  can  be  dealt  with 
through  a  tax  cut.  But  the  unemploy- 
CVIII Ml 


ment  of  which  I  speak  is  long-term  im- 
employment.  If  we  are  going  to  handle 
it  we  should  think  of  strfutlons  in  terms 
of  earlier  retirement  and  limiting  drop- 
outs from  school.  If  we  would  limit 
drt^x^utfi  from  school,  we  could  couple 
that  action  with  a  vigorous  training  pro- 
gram to  be  sure  that  when  young  i}eople 
leave  high  school,  they  are  capable  of 
obtaining  a  job.  We  know  of  situations 
in  which  there  are  more  skilled  Jobs 
available  than  we  have  people  to  fill 
them,  but  we  have  more  unskilled  people 
than  there  is  need  for  unskilled  workers. 

TAX    CUTS    won't    DO   JOB 

I  wish  to  make  two  more  ptoints  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  tax  cut.  One 
has  been  made  by  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist. Mr.  Kenyon  Poole,  professor  of 
economics  at  Northwestern  University. 
In  his  article,  Mr.  Poole  indicates  that 
fiscal  polk;y  is  too  inflexible  to  make 
much  more  of  a  contribution  to  stabili- 
zation than  it  already  has  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Poole  stated — 

The  conclusion  frotn  this  discussion  of  tlie 
three  major  fiscal  proposals  Is  that  fiscal 
policy  Is  too  Inflexible  to  make  much  more 
of  a  contribution  to  the  staving  off  o<  reces- 
sions that  hns  been  the  case  In  recent  cyclical 
experience 

Mr.  Poote  al:x>  points  out  that  existing 
fiscal  policy,  which  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  the  automatic  built-in 
stabilisers,  has  performed  very  well  Jn  the 
recent  stabilization  dtfBculties. 

Indeed,  in  the  1959  recession,  we  had 
a  deficit  of  over  $12  billion.  That  defi- 
cit contributed  greatly  to  our  getting  out 
of  the  recession,  because  the  Government 
was  taking  in  less  money  than  it  was 
paj'ing  out.  When  income  is  diminished, 
taxes  are  diminished.  That  is  one  prin- 
ciple which  is  automatic.  We  do  not 
have  to  rely  on  unsteady,  uncertain,  or 
inaccurate  forecasts. 

Mr.  PDole  has  pcrinted  out  that  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  stabilisation  in 
the  economy  is  to  improve  the  built-in 
stabilizers  and  to  make  permanent  and 
more  adequate  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

Mr.  Poole  also  writes,  that  the  existing 
signals  that  can  be  used  to  indicate  the 
need  for  discretionary  tax  cuts  are  very 
inadequate  This  is  unfortunate  since 
such  trustworthy  signals  are  a  necessity 
for  the  effective  operation  of  discretion- 
ary fiscal  policy. 

I  do  think  anyone  who  has  read  the 
reports  on  the  testimony  in  the  past  few 
days  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  must  appreciate  this.  The  top 
economists  disagree  on  the  economic 
outlook.  Industrialists  disagree.  Labor 
economists  disagree  among  themselves  as 
to  what  the  indicators  show.  Anyone 
who  could  look  into  a  crystal  ball  and 
be  right  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
time  would  be  a  very  rich  man,  because 
he  oould  (dean  up  in  the  stock  market. 
We  cannot  do  that  It  is  not  given  us  to 
have  foresight. 

I  recall  very  well  that  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  the  stock  market  was  25 
to  30  percent  above  what  it  is  now. 
Every  competoit  investment  adviser  said 
that  certain  sto^a  were  a  good  buy. 
While  they  were  high  in  terms  o*  a  price- 


earnings  raUo,  nerertbeleflB.  in  terma  off 
growth  of  our  country,  they  would  be  a 
good  inveetment. 

How  wrong  they  were. 

Professor  Poole  pointed  out  that  we 
cannot  rely  on  that.     He  said : 

A  prerequlrite  for  more  effetrtlve  actlan  is 
that  agreement  be  reached  ahead  of  time 
on  the  nature  and  magnlttide  al  remedial 
fiscal  measures.  This  requires  agree  went  on 
the  signals  to  be  used  to  Indicate  tliat  a 
recession  is  underway  and  on  the  inter- 
pretation on  these  signals.  This  te  a  major 
obstacle  to  timely  Introduction  at  fiscal 
measures  to  a\-ert  recession,  and  It  aeons  evi- 
dent that  monetary  policy  most  exfieet  to 
be  left  with  responsUbUlty  for  taUng  the 
initiative  in  combating  unwanted  devlatiotis 
from  stable  ftUl  empLoyment  until  these  have 
assumed  magnlttxles  great  enough  to  generate 
sentiment  for  discretionary  fiscal  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Kenyon  E.  Poole  entitled 
'The  Role  of  Federal  Fiscal  Policy  in  the 
1957-60  Business  Cycle."  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Finance,  issue  of  March  1962. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcout. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  (mlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa. 
as  follows: 

The  Role  or  Fedekai.  Piscal  Poi.ict  dj  the 

1957-60  BrrsiMxss  Ctcle 
( By  Kenyon  E.  Poole,  professor  of  ecociomlcs. 
Northwestern  University ) 
<Thls  jtaiptr  is  a  reviaed  and  shortened 
version  of  one  written  while  the  author  was 
attactoed  to  the  Government  Finance  Sec- 
tion, Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Be- 
serve  System,  during  the  summer  of  Iteo. 
and  la  an  outgrowth  of  a  more  estcnaivc  re- 
search project  made  possible  by  a  Ford 
Foundation  Faculty  Besesrch  Feilovshftp. 
The  writer  is  grateful  for  tbe  opportunity  for 
numerous  discussions  with  spedallata  aS  the 
Board  on  various  aspects  at  the  problem,  but 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  wl- 
come   help   received   from  Peter   Kelr   and 

Charles  Taeer.  of  tbe  Goremmciit  Finance 
Section.  The  views  expreaeed  are  the  au- 
thor's alone  and  do  not  necessartly  rspreasut 
those  of  the  Ford  FousKtatlon  or  of  ttae  Board 
of  Oovemors  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Systen 
or  its  research  staff.) 

I.  iKTaoDtycnow 

This  paper  has  a  twofold  purpose.  The 
first  Is  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  Federal 
expenditure  and  tax  policies  during  the 
1957-60  recession  and  recovery.  The  second 
is  to  explore  the  possible  effect  that  alterna- 
tive expenditure  and  tax  policies  might  have 
had  on  economic  stabltlty  during  this  period. 
The  paper  tries  to  answer  two  questions  : 
What  were  the  shortcomings  of  fiscal  policy 
during  the  1957-60  recession  and  recovery? 
Tb  what  extent  might  It  be  possible  to  re- 
move these  shortcomings  In  the  future  and 
therefore  increase  the  effectiveness  of  fiscal 
measures  as  a  countercyclical  force? 

The  analysis  of  1957-60  fiscal  pottcy  wUI 
be  carried  out  In  part  n.  It  will  be  argued 
that  the  major  shortcoming  of  this  policy 
was  the  timing  of  discretionary  expenditure 
measures.  To  a  large  extent,  these  discre- 
tionary meastires  were  either  not  taken  untU 
the  recession  trough  had  been  reached  or. 
if  they  were  taken  before  the  trough,  pro- 
duced the  great  btUk  of  their  effects  after 
the  trough.  Relatively  little  scope  appears 
to  exist  for  Increasing  the  built-in  flexibil- 
ity of  the  fiscal  system.  whlA,  mdeed, 
turned  ta  a  fairly  good  perfonnanee.  The 
long  leadtlme  between  the  enaetment  of 
discretionary  fiscal  measuies  and  their  tm- 
paet  oa  public  and  private  qMOdlng,  kow- 
ever,  poees  a  dlHenlt  pKtblsm  in  the  eOee- 
tlT«  use  of  the  flseal  system  as  an  tnstm- 
ment  for  combating 
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Part  XXX  of  the  paper  attempts  to  assess 
three  lUfferent  spproaohes  that  have  been 
urged  as  aolutlons  to  this  problem  of  the 
long  leadtlme  of  discretionary  expenditures. 
These  approaches  are  (1)  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  increase  built-in  tax  and  ex- 
penditure flexibility  as  much  as  possible 
(consistent  with  oth<T  objectives  of  budge- 
tary policy);  (2)  a  single  massive  tax  re- 
duction or  a  series  of  tai:  reductions  geared 
to  an  index  of  economic  activity;  and  (3) 
flexible  public  spending  programs.  It  will 
be  argued  that  in  relatively  moderate  reces- 
sions, of  the  type  exjMrlenced  since  World 
War  n,  the  second  approach  stands  rela- 
tively little  chance  of  adoption,  at  least  on 
any  significant  scale.  The  first,  and  espe- 
cially the  third,  approaches  can  probably 
be  nuMle  to  contribute  something  more  than 
they  have.  But  the  greatest  possibility  for 
Improving  the  effectiveness  of  countercycli- 
cal flscal  policy  appears  to  lie  in  creating  a 
more  extensive  and  flexible  system  of  un- 
employment beneflts. 

n.    AN       XVALUATION       OW      nSCAI.       EXPERIXNCX, 
I9ST-S0 

"Hie  assessment  of  flscal  experience  over 
the  1967-60  period  will  involve  the  follow- 
ing major  steps.  The  flrst  step  will  be  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  Federal  deficit  in  the 
income  and  product  accounts  and  to  relate 
this  deficit  to  the  cycle  Itself.  Inferences 
must  then  be  drawn  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  deficit,  and  of  the  rela- 
tive movements  in  the  expenditures  and  tax 
receipts  that  generated  the  deficit,  upon  the 
cycle.  The  second  step  will  be  to  analyze 
the  effect  of  any  discretionary  changes  In 
tax  rates  and/or  expendltiires,  whether  the 
changes  were  introduced  for  their  counter- 
cyclical effect  or  not.  The  third  step  will 
be  to  analyze  the  effect  on  economic  stabil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  guarantee  and 
support  programs.  Even  when  no  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  awarded  and  no  public 
works  or  transfer  expenditures  are  Involved, 
the  level  of  private  spending  is  affected  by 
the  knowledge  that  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ertunent  guarantees  certain  classes  of  pri- 
vate mortgages.  Moreover,  when  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds  is  actually  in- 
volved, as  when  Government  loans  at  below 
market  interest  rates  are  made  directly  for 
urban  renewal,  the  impact  on  private  spend- 
ing is  not  proportionately  related  to  the  size 
of  the  subsidy. 

(a)  The  behavior  of  the  deficit  in  the  in- 
come and  product  accounts:  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Impact  of  fiscal  policy,  the 
income  and  product  accoxint  budget  Is  more 
relevant  than  the  cash  account  budget.  Al- 
though no  single  type  of  budget  can  provide 
a  complete  picture  of  direct  and  Indirect 
effects  (including  Incentive  effects)  of  Gov- 
ernment deficits  and  surpluses,  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  that  the  income  and  product 
budget  does  a  better  Job  than  the  cash 
budget.  The  reason  is  that  the  factors  that 
determine  the  behavior  of  the  Income  and 
product  account  are  also  those  that  Influence 
economic  behavior  to  the  greatest  degree. 
During  the  downswing  of  each  business  cycle, 
a  deflclt  in  the  income  and  product  account 
tends  to  appear  more  quickly  than  a  deflclt 
in  the  cash  account.  This  Is  primarily  be- 
cause accrued  corporate  tax  liabilities,  which 
are  a  function  of  current  proflts,  turn  down 
before  actual  corporate  tax  receipts,  which 
are  a  function  of  profits  earned  before  the 
downturn.  But  it  is  the  anticipation  that 
cash  taxpayments  will  soon  fall  that  Is  most 
likely  to  dampen  any  decrease  in  corporate 
spending  induced  by  decreasing  profits. 
Similarly,  the  effect  of  business  recovery  on 
accrued  corporate  tax  liabilities  and  there- 
fore on  the  Income  and  product  account 
shows  up  earlier  than  the  effect  of  business 
recovery  on  actual  corporate  tax  receipts  and 
therefore  on  the  cash  account.  Again,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  anticipation  that  cash  taxpay- 


ments will  soon  rise  that  Is  most  liMHy  to 
damfien  any  increase  In  corporate  spending 
induced  by  increasing  proflts. 

Table  1  indicates  that  Federal  taxe0  and 
expenditures  developed  in  such  a  way  ((urlng 
the  1957-60  episode  that  a  substantial  deficit 
on   income   and    product   account    appeared 


quickly  In  the  recession.  The  table  also  in- 
dicates that  the  deflclt  persisted  long  after 
the  recovery  phase  of  the  cycle  was  under- 
way. ( The  1957  business-cycle  peak  is  dated 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search as  falling  In  July,  and  the  trough 
occurred  In  April  1958  ) 
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On  the  downswing  side,  the  Ideal,  apart 
from  seasonal  factors,  would  have  bofn  for 
a  budgetary  surplus  at  the  1957  p^jak  to 
turn  into  a  significant  deficit  as  soob  as  It 
became  clear  that  a  recession  was  setoing  In. 
But,  while  signs  of  recession  appeared  (it  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  19fl7,  the 
deficit  for  this  quarter  reached  only  10  9 
billion.  The  deficit  did  not  Increase  greatly 
until  the  flrst  quarter  of  1958,  when  sharp 
decreases  In  accrued  corporate  taxet  and 
sharp  Increases  In  unemployment  inai^rance 
payments  occurred.  The  problem  here  is 
that  the  earliest  signs  of  recession  no  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  decreases  l|n  the 
income-expienditure  bases  of  the  majot'  Fed- 
eral taxes  or  with  the  level  of  uneD^ploy- 
ment  and  therefore  the  level  of  unetftploy- 
ment  Insurance  pa3rments.  The  dange^  signs 
are  found  In  a  downward  revision  pf  In- 
vestment plans,  a  rise  In  stocks  of  Inven- 
tories, and  falling  employment  in  <  some 
sectors  (for  example,  durable-goods  ijnanu- 
factiaring)  offset  by  rising  employment  else- 
where (trade,  service,  and  governitientt. 
Personal  Income  and  therefore  personal  In- 
come tax  receipts  may  continue  to  rise  during 
the  early  phase  of  the  recession  or.  thdeed, 
throughout  the  entire  recession.  If  lit  is  a 
relatively  minor  one.  It  appears  tbjat  we 
simply  cannot  expect  too  much  from  auto- 
matic respxinses  of  tax  receipts  and  trans- 
fer expenditures  in  the  first  2  or  3  months 
of  a  downturn. 

Those  who  believe  that  a  budget  deficit 
ought  to  taper  off  quite  rapidly,  once  l^n  up- 
swing gets  underway,  may  feel  critical  pf  the 
behavior  of  the  Income  and  product  ai)count 
deficit  In  the  1958-59  upswing,  while  fthers 
will  approve  lt.<  The  deflclt  remaln«l  high 
into  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958,  though  it 
then  quickly  declined  early  in  1959  After  a 
moderate  fall  in  the  previous  quarter.  A 
surplus  appeared  in  the  second  q[«arter, 
partly  in  response  to  quickened  business  ac- 
tivity in  connection  with  the  anticipated 
steel  strike.  On  the  advent  of  the  jBtrike, 
corporate  profits  tax  liabilities  declined 
again,  and  the  income  and  product  accounts 
showed  a  deficit  in  each  of  the  laflt  two 
quarters  of  1959.  I 

(b)  The  behavior  of  receipts  In  the  income 
and  product  accounts;  The  built-in  flexi- 
bility of  the  Federal  budget  as  a  wlK>le  re- 
flects, of  course,  that  of  the  particuljar  tax 
and  expenditure  components.  Table  3  shows 
developments  in  the  major  categories  of  Fed- 


1  Although  no  one  doubts  that  the  Imme- 
diate appearance  of  a  budgetary  deficit  on 
the  advent  of  recession  is  a  very  de»irable 
development.  It  is  not  so  clear  thalt  it  is 
equally  advantageous  for  the  deficit  td  taper 
off  as  quickly  after  the  trough  hafl  been 
passed.  The  reason  is  that,  once  recession 
is  underway,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Assist- 
ance is  needed  from  the  Federal  tjudget, 
whereas  in  the  upswing  It  is  never  quite 
clear  Just  when  and  how  rapidly  the  Contri- 
bution of  the  Government  should  be  Wpered 
off.  This  is  a  problem  that  we  have  to  live 
with  in  a  mixed  economy. 


eral    Government    receipts    on    Income    and 
product  account  in  the  1957-60  cycle. 

Table   2 — Federal   Government   receipts   on 
income  and  product  account 
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On  the  receipts  side,  as  one  would  expert, 
the  corporate  income  tax  displayea  by  far 
the  greatest  built-in  flexibility.  As  has  al- 
ready been  indicated,  changes  In  corporate 
proflts  tax  receipts  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  deflclt  on  season- 
ally adjusted  Income  and  product  account 
to  a  peak  in  the  second  quarter  of  1958. 
Similarly,  corporate  proflts  tax  receipts  re- 
sponded quickly  to  the  upswing  after  the 
trough  had  been  passed  The  close  conform- 
ity of  profits  to  the  cycle  means  that  a  proflts 
tax,  on  an  accrued  basis,  helps  to  concen- 
trate the  deflclt  around  the  trovigh  of  the 
cycle.  The  behavior  of  corporate  proflts 
taxes  in  the  latter  part  of  1958  is  especially 
noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  feeling  that  the 
Federal  deficit  may  have  been  eliminated 
too  slowly  in  the  upsw^lng  At  121  billion 
in  the  foxirth  quarter  of  1958.  they  were  back 
at  the  peak  reached  in  the  flrst  quarter  of 
1957. 

The  personal  income  tax,  despite  its  pro- 
gressive rate  structure,  showed  relatively  lit- 
tle built-in  flexibility.  The  reason  was.  of 
course,  the  small  decline  In  taxable  personal 
Income  in  the  1957-58  recession.  Between 
the  third  quarter  of  1957  and  the  flrst  quar- 
ter of  1958.  wage  and  salary  disbursements 
declined  (seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates) 
by  $6  2  billion.  The  decline  in  wage  and 
salary  disbursements  in  manufacturing  was 
$5.3  billion  and  in  distributive  trades,  $1  bil- 
lion. But  there  was  a  rise  of  $0  7  billion  in 
service  industries  and  of  $0.6  billion  in  Gov- 
ernment disbursements.  Business  and  pro- 
fessional income  declined  by  $1.4  billion, 
while  farm  Income  rose  by  $2.4  billion.  The 
total  of  personal  income  from  rentals,  divi- 
dends, and  Interest  remained  unchanged.' 

The  relative  stability  in  incomes  subject  to 
the  income  tax  In  this  recession  was  due  to 
three  major  factors,  two  of  which  are  char- 


-  "Survey  of  Current  Business."  July  1960. 
table  4. 
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actertetle  at  postwar  nrfisi$iiii«  T&a 
(1)  a  larger  proporMon  c(  th«  labar 
waa  iMTW  mgagad  te  tj|w  at  pu>atae»kou  __ 
were  ooinpar»tiT«ty  laaeiwlttT*  to  oyvUeM 
movementr,  (3)  a  mnaker  of  tanportani  ea»> 
nomic  varlaMes  tandad  to  waof  on  np.  or  •$ 
least  noi  to  decline  stgnlfieantly.  during  the 
relatively  short  and  mild  reocsaioDs  charac- 
teristic of  the  postwar  period;  and  (S)  there 
w.ts  a  sharp  rise  in  farm  income 

With  respect  to  the  flrst  of  theee  points. 
not  only  are  the  increasingly  important  serv- 
ice and  distributive  trades  relatively  insen- 
sitive to  minor  (and  perhaps  msjor)  reces- 
sions, but.  throughout  all  indust  y,  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  labor  force  is  on 
a  salary  basis  stkI  thus  not  subject  to  short 
time  in  recession.  With  respect  to  the  see- 
ond.  Important  cases  in  pcHnt  are  rents,  divi- 
dends, and  interest.  Employnaent  at  the 
State  and  local  government  level  is  another. 
Moreover,  the  continued  tise  in  wage  rates 
operated  as  an  offset  to  shortened  work- 
weeks. The  rise  in  farm  income  was  fortui- 
tous and  was  a  considerable  help  Ln  itxls  par- 
ticular recession  episode.  Bumper  crops  and 
increased  price  support  aid  were  responsible 
for  the  rise  in  farm  income. 

Indirect  business  taxes  (primarily  excise 
taxes)  showed  a  high  degree  of  conformity 
with  the  cycle,  but,  because  of  the  relative 
stability  ux  disposable  personal  income,  the 
fluctuaUons  in  receipu  were  not  very  great. 
SocUl  Insu  ance  Uxea  Ukcwis*  varied  rela- 
tively litUe  throughout  1958  In  response  to 
Lrxa-eased  rates  and  coverage,  however,  they 
rose  sharply  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950. 
Therefore,  they  contrlbvted  slgnlflc4U3tly  to 
the  declins  in  the  deflidt  on  income  *M 
product  account  that  occurred  at  that  time. 
As  In  the  case  of  the  persomU  IrMome  tax. 
the  smaU  contribution  to  built-in  fiexlblUty 
made  by  excise  tax  receipts  was  due  to  the 
stability  In  i>eraoa&l  income.  But  in  this 
case  the  stability  was  further  enhanced  by 
the  rise  in  Governnvent  transfer  payments 
during  the  downswing.  However,  largely 
owing  to  the  decline  in  purchases  of  durable 
consumers'  goods,  indirect  business  tax  ac- 
cruals fell  off  in  percentage  terms  slightly 
more  between  the  third  quarter  of  1B67  and 
the  flrst  quarter  of  195S  than  did  personal  tax 
and  nontax  recelpU  (by  4.9  and  3.7  percent, 
respectively). 

(c)  The  behavior  of  expenditures  In  the 
Income  and  product  accounu:  Federal  Gov- 
e-nment  expenditures  on  the  Income  ^tMl 
product  account  rose  signiflcantly  from  the 
third  quarter  of  1967  to  the  flrst  quarter  of 
1958  (seasonaUy  adjusted)  and  thus  made  an 
Important  contribution  to  the  buUt-in  flex- 
ibility of  the  budget  during  the  downswing. 
However,  throughout  1958  expenditures  like- 
wise rose  subsUntlally.  ThU  was  due  largely 
to  expansion  of  spending  programs  that  were 
independent  of  the  business  cycle  rather  than 
n  perverse  built-in  flexibility  of  spending. 
Table  3  presents  the  relevant  daU. 

Table  3.— federal  Govemwient  expenditures 
o«  income  amd  product  account 
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or  goodi  and  S8rvlc„ 
mildly  amntarvycttcal  tn  the  fln«  t«o 
-        i*"  <f  >W».  •««■  hariag  deeltned  In. 
rtsnlflcortly   tan  the  laai  qnarter  at   19S7. 
They  coBttmied  to  rise,  hawwnr.  tlmnigb. 
out    IMS.    reaching   s   peak   tn   the   fotirth 
quarter.    Skncm  spending  by  the  private  sec- 
tor was  recovering  sharply  after  the  spring. 
It  might  af^>ecur  tixat  this  was  not   a  good 
example  ct  conntercyctlcal  fiscal  policy.     On 
the  other  hand.  It  could  be  argued  In  retro- 
rpect  that,  in  thU  respect  at  le«st.  Federal 
purchases   proved   to  be  quite   well  adapted 
to  countering  the  cycle:   for,  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  encountered  In  reestablishing  full 
employment,  the  continued  rise  throughout 
1968  may  well  have  been  what  the  economy 
needed.     The  major  countercyclical   contri- 
bution  on    the   expenditures    side,   however, 
was    made    by    unemployment    benefit    pay- 
ments.    The    increase    In     such    payments, 
which  occurred  In  the  last  quarter  of  1967 
and   the  flrst  quarter   of   1958.  contributed 
substantially    to    the    rapid    appearance    of 
the  deficit  oti  Income  and  prodxict  account. 
It  Is  true  that  the  biggest  single  rise  was  in 
the  second  quarter  o<  1958.  after  the  trough; 
but.    stnoe    unemployTncnt.    seasonaUy    ad- 
justed, reached  a  peak  of  over  7  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force  dxirlng  that  quarter, 
it   cannot    be   said    that    the    ntm    was    poor. 
Ncverthetess.  tlxe  dating  (June  1958)    of  the 
enactment    of    the    extension   of   weeks   of 
eligibility  was  such  ss  to  fall  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  downswing  phase  to 
permit     an     autontatlc     increase    in    deficit 
speudlEg    as    quickly    as    possible    in    earlv 
l'J58 

(d )  The  efTect  of  discretionary  flscal  meas- 
ures on  the  Income  and  product  accounts: 
The  following  general  statements  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  timing  of  discre- 
tionary flscal  measures:  ' 

1.  Very  little  discretionary  countercyclical 
action  was  timed  so  as  to  exert  an  effect 
prior  to  the  trough.  That  which  was  so 
timed  included  acceleration  of  rq>alr  on 
Federal  buildings,  procurement  of  agency 
supplies,  and  Increased  tax  refunds  by  $700 
million  made  during  early  1958  as  compared 
with  a  similar  period  In  the  preceding  year. 
There  was  also  a  speedup  in  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  and  an  acceleration  in  Federal 
public  works  construction  projects,  part  of 
which  had  sonu  Impact  prior  to  the  trough. 

a.  The  economy  did  benefit  during  the 
downswing  phase  from  discretionary  acUon 
that  was  not  countercyclical  in  intent.  The 
most  imporUmt  was  tae  rise  in  social  sectirity 
beneflts  incident  to  broader  coverage.  There 
was  an  offset,  of  course,  in  the  form  of  In- 
creased social  security  taxes.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  Important  noncountercycllcal  ac- 
tion which  worked  the  wrong  way  was  the 
sudden  curtailment  of  defense  expenditures 
and  procurement  policies  to  avoid  going  over 
the  debt  limit  in  the  sununer  of  1957. 

3.  According  to  estimates  by  the  Biu-eau  of 
the  Budget,  the  budgetary  impact  of  dis- 
cretionary antirecession  actions  taken  in 
flscal  1958  (that  U,  before  or  around  the 
trough)  was  very  small,  at  about  one-flf- 
teenth  of  the  impact  that  these  measiures 
exerted  in  fiscal  195B.«  This  is  illustrated 
with  respect  to  two  of  the  most  important 
countercyclical  measures — the  temporary  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  and 
FNMA  special-assistance  purchxkses  of  mort- 
gages on  homes  costing  $13,500  or  less.  With 
respect     to     unemployment     compensation. 


tabte'a"  ^"'^^   "*   ^"™°*    BoAiesi.   July    1961. 


»It  Is  assumed  here  that  the  optimum  's 
achieved  when  the  peak  of  the  deflclt 
matches  the  trough  of  the  cycle.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  optimum  shape  of  the  deflclt  Is 
a  complex  one,  however,  and  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper. 

•"Federal  Fiscal  Behavior  during  the  Re- 
cession of  1957-58,"  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
•taff  report,  Jan.  13,  1981. 


dos*  to  90  pereexH  of  th«  laipact 
after   the   trougfe   was   rrnril.    tbm 

mortgage  purchases  under  the  speck 
gram,  of  which  there  vera  nan*  in  fiscal 
1958.  spread  over  to  the  extent  of  nearlv 
one-third  into  fiscal  19W.  Fiu^hermore,  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program  had  somewhat 
more  than  half  Kb  impact  in  flscal  1900. 

4.  It  is  tmpoBBtble  to  detanntne  the  coun- 
tercyclical intent  of  some  programs  ostensi- 
bly unconnected  with  the  objective  of  stabili- 
zation. Indeed,  one  of  the  most  important 
mepsures  ordinarily  regarded  as  counter- 
cyclical— namely,  unemployment  benefit  ex- 
tension—would probably  have  been  on  the 
agenda  if  no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
countercyclical  flscal  poMcy.  Political  pres- 
sure would  have  risen  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  poe- 
sib:e  to  underestlmste  the  countercyclical 
content  of  some  measures  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  stabUlzatlon;  for.  to  the  extent 
that  they  catose  a  rise  In  Inrome  and  em- 
ployment, they  reduce  the  need  for  tixe  adop- 
tion of  other  stabilizing  programs. 

6.  There  are  certain  technical  reasons  for 
less  than  Ideal  adaptation  of  surpluses  and 
deficits  to  the  contour  of  the  cycle.  These 
have  to  be  faced  in  any  cyclical  episode. 
Thus  the  delay  of  a  month  or  two  between 
adminj«trat!on  requesU  for  legislation  and 
congressional  enactment  In  some  cases  pre- 
vented action  from  being  taken  prior  to  the 
reaching  of  the  trotigh.  Again,  discretionary 
admlnlstraUve  and  legislative  actions  are 
less  adapted  to  a  short  cycle  than  to  a  long 
one.  since  the  rapid  attainment  of  the  trough 
restricts  scope  for  acUon.  Moreover,  the  Im- 
pact  of  loan  and  capital  assistance  programa 
on  private  spending  cannot  be  closely  esti- 
mited  in  advance. 

6.  Finally,  under  a  philosophy  of  attack- 
ing the  recession  via  a  collection  of  measures 
(mortgage  purchase,  acceleration  of  procure- 
ment, highway,  and  public  building  con- 
struction, etc.) .  the  details  of  legislation  and 
the  technical  circumstances  of  widely  differ- 
ing programs  Insure  that  delays  wiU  occur, 
that  the  lags  win  be  differential,  and  t>>«t 
consequently  a  sudden,  massive  Impact  on 
spending  cannot  be  achieved.  Tet,  ««t/H' 
from  a  huge  bonus  to  consumers,  there  is 
no  way  in  which  the  latter  can  be  accomp- 
lished, and  postwar  recessions  have  not  been 
due  to  declines  in  consumer  T-^d'ng 

Special  comments  are  called  for  with  re- 
spect to  defense  spending.  Hone  of  the 
three  types  of  budget  (conventional,  cash. 
Income  and  product  account)  takes  into  con- 
sideration defense  obligations  as  contrasted 
with  defense  spending.  The  importance  of 
obligations  lies  In  the  fact  that,  prior  to 
the  disbursement  of  cash,  changes  In  obliga- 
tions produce  changes  in  spending  by  con- 
tractors. Actual  spending  on  defense  rose 
in  the  flrst  t^o  quarters  of  1967  and  dropped 
substantially  In  the  fourth  quarter,  and  the 
increases  in  the  first  two  quarters  of  1058 
were  small.  SeasonaUy  adjusted,  at  annual 
rates,  defense  spending  rose  from  $48.7  bil- 
lion in  the  flrst  qtiarter  of  1957  to  fiS  bilUoa 
by  the  third  quarter,  declining  again  to  |44 
billion  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  It 
had  risen  by  only  another  $0.9  bUUon  by 
the  third  quarter  of  1958,  to  844.8  billion. 
Thus  defense  ^>ending  was  procyclical. 

Etefense  orders  for  hard  goods,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  decline  in  which  evidently 
contributed  to  a  softening  of  private  demand 
in  the  third  qtiarter  of  1967.  rose  sharply  and 
continuously  through  the  last  quarter  of 
1957  and  the  flrst  two  quarters  of  1958,  as 
table  4  shows.  During  this  period,  therefore, 
defense  obligations  contributed  substantially 
toward  stlrautatlng  ortters  In  the  private  sec- 
tor, as  well  as  to  business  optimism.  This 
relatively  good  countercyclical  performance 
was  primarily  attributable,  however,  to  ob- 
jectives other  than  eeonooslc  stabillatton. 
The  lack  of  relation  to  countercyclical  poUey 
is   revealed   by   the   sharp   rise   in   the    last 
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quartat  of  M58.  as  well  as  by  the  rise  from 
tb»  kmw  Itist-quartw  figure  in  tlM  aMoncl 
quarter  of  1S80. 

Tabli  4^— I>e/BiiM  oM|(pat<oiM  /or  Mord  footf* 

[lBbimaaai>fd<dlan] 


Calendar  quarter 

10S7 

105B 

195» 

loeo 

1 

3.0 
3.9 
2.3 
4.2 

S.  1 
8.7 
2.« 
5.3 

4.5 
5.7 
2.6 
3.4 

3.2 

2 

3 

4... 

Source:  Department  of  Detense,  Monthly  Report  on 
status  of  Funds  (FAD-300). 

The  Federal  aid  tilgbway  program  Ulcewlae 
needs  special  comment  because  of  tbe  dis- 
tinction between  obligations  and  payments. 
Legislation  requested  to  permit  larger  allo- 
cations to  the  States  was  enacted  in  April 
19&8.  and  both  obligations  and  Federal  cash 
payments  to  the  States,  which  in  the  first 
quarter  had  been  at  virtually  the  same  level 
as  in  the  first  quarter  of  1957,  were  substan- 
tially larger  in  the  second  and  third  qtiarters 
of  1966  than  in  the  corresponding  quarters 
of  1957.  According  to  the  1959  "Economic 
Report  of  the  President"  (p.  42),  during  the 
6  months  following  April  1958  contracts  nego- 
tiated by  the  States  were  80  percent  above 
the  amount  obligated  during  the  same  period 
In  1957,  and  Federal  payments  to  the  States, 
at  $1^  billion,  were  likewise  80  percent 
above  the  flgvire  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1957.  Under  this  program,  then,  a  sub- 
stantial lift  was  given  to  the  economy,  once 
the  trough  was  passed,  though  not  before; 
and  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
1958  most  of  this  effect  took  the  form  of 
asaiirance  to  private  contractors  that  could 
go  ahead  with  the  placing  of  orders. 

(e)  The  effect  of  Federal  credit  programs: 
The  stimulative  effects  of  Federal  mortgage 
guarantees  and  favorable  interest-rate  pro- 
vlBlonB,  as  well  as  thoae  exerted  through  the 
removal  of  FHA  and  VA  interest  ceilings. 
have  no  definite  relation  to  the  amount  of 
Government  spending  Involved.  These  pro- 
grams had  considerable  Importance  in  the 
1957-68  episode,  but  the  rise  in  housing 
starts,  which  played  its  part  in  mitigating 
the  recession,  was  due  to  a  complex  of  causes. 
A  number  of  events  combined  to  heighten 
the  elasticity  of  response  of  residential 
building  to  the  decline  in  the  mortgage  rate. 
An  important  factor  was  the  reduction  that 
had  occurred  In  residential  construction  dur- 
ing the  preceding  years.  The  deficiency 
created  in  housing  had  become  great  enough 
that  a  vigorous  response  to  interest-rate  re- 
duction and  FNliA  mortgage  pwchase  oper- 
ations was  to  be  expected. 

Initial  steps  to  stimulate  housing  con- 
struction occtured  as  early  as  August  1957, 
when  minimum  downpayments  on  FHA- 
Insured  loans  were  reduced.  Once  the  re- 
ceeslon  got  underway,  a  number  of  adminis- 
trative measures  were  adopted  to  enhance 
the  contribution  of  building  construction  to 
economic  recovery.  In  December  1957  over 
$175  million  was  released  for  mortgage  pur- 
chase by  FNMA  and  for  urban  renewal. 
Several  other  steps  to  facilitate  borrowing  for 
residential  construction  were  taken  diu'ing 
the  winter  and  spring.!>  Some  of  these  in- 
volved subsidies  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  others  did  not.  Lifting  of  the  ceiling 
on  interest  rates  on  VA  and  FHA  guaranteed 
loans  and  military  housing  encouraged 
private  money  to  flow  Into  this  type  of  resi- 
dential construction.  Under  the  FNMA  spe- 
cial assistance  plan  inaugurated  In  April 
1958  for  the  purchase  of  mortgages  up  to 
$13,500,  the  requirement  that  mortgages  be 
purchased  at  par  brought  the  cost  below 
that  of  private  financing.    The  consequence 


•These  are  simmiarlzed  in  the  "Economic 
RepMt  of  the  President"  for  January  1959, 
p.  86. 


was  that,  by  mid-September,  meet  ollttkc  $1 
MUloa  anthcrlaed  had  been  committal.  But 
Ibis  yepresented  a  coosiderable  amotant  at 
subetltation  of  pubUe  few  private  lending,  so 
that  the  effects  of  the  program  on  n«w  con- 
sSruetlon  were  lees  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight.  However,  some  pcui:  at  tills  dts- 
plaoed  private  mortgage  credit  was  presum- 
ably shifted  to  other  private  sectors  of  the 
economy  (e.g.,  into  corporate  bonds).  In- 
creasing credit  availability,  lowering  interest 
rates,  and  encouraging  spending  l|i|  these 
other  sectors.  I 

Other  Federal  credit  programs,  out»|de  the 
housing  area.  Involved  approvals  t)y  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  which 
amounted  during  the  first  half  of  ^958  to 
$33  million  more  than  during  the  correspond. 
Ing  period  in  1957.  Furthermore,  the  fllxport- 
Import  Bank  contributed  loan  authorlfcations 
for  financing  domestic  economic  actljvity  in 
the  first  half  of  1958  in  an  amount  $3^0  mil- 
lion larger  than  during  the  first  ItiaU  of 
1957.' 

Federal  credit  programs  produce  sf(ending 
effects  In  the  private  sector  which  bear  no 
definite  relation  to  the  amounts  involved  in 
the  Federal  budget.  Consequently,  despite 
their  potentially  great  importance  wllen  the 
elasticity  of  response  of  private  sflendlug 
happens  to  be  high,  not  much  mora  can  be 
done  than  to  describe  them.  The  private 
spending  which  they  affect  Is  condltlQned  by 
many  other  economic  determinants  4s  well. 
It  is  not  possible,  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances, to  isolate  the  effects  of  the  programs. 

m.    PossiBiUTiES    or    improving   the  [timing 

OF     THE     IMPACT     OF     FISCAl,     FOLI(}|KS 

We  have  seen  that  on  several  grounds 
there  was  room  for  improvement  In  tile  tim- 
ing of  the  contribution  of  the  Federal  {budget 
toward  alleviating  the  1957-58  cyclje.  Al- 
though a  substantial  deficit  on  incai>ie  and 
product  account  appeared  In  the  first  Quarter 
of  1958,  attributable  primarily  to  the  decline 
in  corporate  profits  and  the  rise  In  i  unem- 
ployment benefits,  neither  personal  Income 
tax  nor  Federal  excises  showed  mucl)  built- 
in  fiexlbllity.  Moreover,  the  deficit  pi^rslsted 
far  into  the  upswing.  This  would  hate  been 
imdesirable  if  unemployment  hatf  been 
much  less  than  the  amount  actuallj^  regis- 
tered during  the  second  half  of  1958.  Some 
countercyclical  discretionary  fiscal  measures 
taken  prior  to  the  trough  made  a  smi^ll  con- 
tribution to  higher  spending,  but  the  major 
contribution  derived  from  the  decfcjlon  to 
broaden  social  security  coverage,  an  objec- 
tive that  was  unrelated  to  counteMycllcal 
fiscal  policy.  Defense  spending  was  iictually 
procyclical,  though  defense  orders  (attd  thus 
private  investment  spending  stlmulcited  by 
them)  behaved  countercycllcally.  Federal 
aid  to  highway  spending  began  to  fcxert  a 
significant  impact  after  the  trou|(h  was 
passed. 

In  this  section  we  consider  the  possljbUltles 
for  improvement  of  countercyclical  fiscal 
policy.  Three  kinds  of  steps  have  betn  rec- 
ommended to  Improve  the  timing  of  the 
deficit:  (1)  Greater  reliance  might  be|  placed 
on  built-in  stabilizers,  by  enacting  prior 
legislation  designed  to  increase  the  tex  and 
spending  responses  to  changes  In  gtbsa  na- 
tional product;  (2)  a  single  massive  !tax  re- 
duction might  be  made  as  soon  as  It  was 
clear  that  a  recession  was  underwtv.  Al- 
ternatively, the  tax  reduction  might  be 
geared  automatically  to  movements  i^  some 
economic  index — say,  employment  Of  gross 
national  product;  (3)  Federal  spendi^jig  pro- 
grams might  be  evolved  which  nert  only 
would  have  a  rapid  impact  but  whlcbj  would 
be  more  easily  reversible,  once  the  ect)nomlc 
need  for  them  has  passed. 

(a)  Increasing  built-in  flexibility:  t>n  the 
the  whole,  there  does  not  seem  to  bQ  much 
promise  In  the  approach  via  increased  bullt- 
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in  tax  fiexlbllity.  In  the  downswing  the 
quickest  and  most  productive  automatic 
contribution  to  the  deficit  Is  made  by  the 
volatile  response  of  the  c(»poration  income 
tax  to  changes  in  national  spending  and 
profits.  The  responsiveness  of  this  tax  could, 
to  be  sure,  be  improved  through  the  enact- 
ment of  more  llt)eral  loss  carrybacks,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  a  tax  sub- 
sidy In  the  hands  of  those  corporations 
whose  current  losses  exceeded  their  power  to 
offset  them  against  past  profits.  The  effect 
of  this  procedure  on  actual  spending  by 
these  corporations  Is,  however,  somewhat 
doubtful;  and  this  Illustrates  the  contention 
that  It  is  not  necessarily  the  size  of  the 
deficit  that  Is  Important  for  stimulation  of 
spending  The  Injection  of  purchasing 
power  has  to  be  made  at  some  definite  point, 
and  the  extent  of  the  reaction  of  the  recipi- 
ent may   be  of  dominating  Importance. 

A  significant  Increase  In  the  resptonse  of 
individual  Income  tax  receipts  to  changes 
in  gross  national  product  could  be  achieved 
by  subdividing  the  lowest  tax  bracket — a 
step  that  is  often  recommended  on  equity 
grounds  as  well  Another  route  that  has 
been  suggested  for  Increasing  buUt-ln  flexi- 
bility Is  the  elimination  of  a  large  part  of  the 
erosion  that  has  occurred  with  respect  to 
the  personal  Income  tax  base  through  con- 
tlnuitl  increases  in  the  number  of  exemptions 
and  deductions.  The  Impact  on  the  pro- 
gression of  the  rate  structure  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  predict,  since  erosion  occurs  at  all 
Income  levels  and  results  from  a  very  wide 
variety  of  provisions  Introduced  to  favor  one 
group  or  another.  It  Is  also  true  that  ex- 
emptions and  concessions  to  the  taxpayer 
which  have  resulted  In  the  wearlng-away  of 
the  Income  tax  base  are  dlfficxilt  to  eliminate, 
and  In  any  case  It  Is  virtually  impossible  to 
remove  them  In  such  a  way,  or  on  such  a 
scale,  that  any  substantial  contribution 
would  be  made  to  Increasing  built-in  flexi- 
bility For  example.  In  the  absence  of  the 
marital  deduction  and  exemptions  for  chil- 
dren, a  large  number  of  families  not  now 
subject  to  income  tax  would  become  so  In 
that  event  a  decline  In  employment  and 
wage  payments  would  sharply  reduce  their 
income  tax  liability,  a  development  that  does 
not  occur  If  they  are  not  In  the  flrst  taxable 
bracket  even  when  fully  employed.  No  one 
would  seriously  suggest  this,  however,  as  a 
route  to  Increased  personal  income  tax 
flexibility. 

Unemployment  benefits  provide  built-in 
flexibility  on  the  spending  side.  In  the 
1957-58  recession  they  were  a  powerful  factor 
contributing  to  Increased  Federal  Govern- 
ment payments  Into  the  income  stream  Un- 
employment benefits  could  be  made  more 
generous.  The  difficulty  Is,  however,  that  if 
unemployment  relief  Is  to  operate  auto- 
matically, the  more  generous  benefits  must 
be  In  effect  at  all  times.  In  periods  of  pros- 
perity and  recession  alike;  and  the  assess- 
ment of  any  social  beneflts  from  Increased 
built-in  fiscal  flexibility  In  recession  has  to 
be  weighed  against  the  adverse  social  effects 
on   the  lessening  of  the  Incentive   to  work 

(bi  Tax-rate  reductions:  The  massive  tax 
cut  as  a  means  of  accelerating  the  rate  of 
private  spending  during  recession  has  never 
been  seriously  considered  by  Congress,  and 
experience  to  date  does  not  provide  much 
basis  for  believing  that  It  soon  will  be. 
Nevertheless.  It  was  strongly  advocated  In 
the  spring  of  1958  by  Senator  Douglas,  as 
well  as  by  many  academic  economists,  and  is 
worth  considering  here.  Such  a  tax  cut 
might  be  discretionary,  decided  upon  after 
due  consideration  by  an  economic  advisory 
body  making  recommendations  to  Congress. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  automatic. 
In  response  to  movements  In  an  economic 
Indicator  like  unemployment,  gross  national 
product.  Investment  In  plant  and  equipment 
or  Inventories,  or  some  other  Index  of  eco- 
nomic   activity.     A    suggestion    of   this    sort 
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keeps  cropping  up  In  KngUnd,  where  it  has 
often  been  suggested  that  social  security  tax 
rates  ought  to  l>e  cut  when  a  rise  in  unem- 
ployment above  a  given  level  signals  the  ad- 
vent of  recession .  In  this  cotmtry  it  has  been 
suggested  that  flrms  should  be  allowed  to 
take  accelerated  depreciation  in  recession, 
the  thought  being  that  this  would  place  them 
In  a  more  llqu.d  position  and  would  thus 
stimulate  them  to  Increase  Investment.  The 
assumption  hen-  Is  that  the  elasticity  of  In- 
vestment In  terms  of  changes  In  after-tax 
business  Income  Is  high  enough  to  counter- 
act the  dlscouriigement  to  Investment  that 
occurs  during  a  recession.  Moreover,  it  as- 
sumes that  it  Is  desirable  to  try  to  accelerate 
investment,  trreipectlve  of  the  causes  of  the 
downswing,  among  which  may  be  (as  was  the 
cjise  in  1957)  a  previous  period  of  Investment 
In  plant  and  equipment  that  Involved  some 
excess  capacity  even  at  high  levels  of  gross 
national  product. 

The  only  kind  of  tax  cut  that  was  seriously 
advocated  in  the  spring  of  1958  was  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  withholding  tax.  The  suggested 
alternatives  wen-  a  lump-sum  return  of  some 
part  of  the  withholding  taxes  paid  during 
the  preceding  0  months  or  a  year  and  a  re- 
duction in  current  withholding  tax  rates  for 
a  predetermined  period  of  time.  The  ma}or 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  tax  reduction  is 
that  a  massive  deficit  could  be  quickly  cre- 
ated, though,  of  course,  the  deficit  would 
appear  much  more  rapidly  under  the  lump- 
sum proposal.  The  deficit  would  have  to  be 
financed  through  sales  of  Government  se- 
curities, and.  If  this  were  done  without 
driving  up  Interest  rates,  there  would  be  no 
encroachment  on  private  spending  by  way  of 
competition  for  the  available  supply  of  sav- 
ings There  would  be  no  guarantee,  however, 
that  flrms  would  respond  to  any  resulting 
increase  In  consumer  spending  by  building  up 
inventories,  mucit  less  by  expanding  plant 
and  equipment.  However,  the  more  massive 
the  tax  cut.  the  better  the  prospects  of  ini- 
tiating recovery  from  the  side  of  consumer 
spending.  But  this  statement  is  meaning- 
ful only  If  the  expectations  created  by  the 
tax  cut  are  great  enough  to  reverse  the  pessi- 
mism that  brought  on  the  recession  itself. 
In  other  words,  a  minimum  program  Is 
necessary  to  get  any  results  at  all;  and  there 
is  no  accurate  way  of  knowing  how  large  the 
cut  must  be  to  ntake  certain  of  getting  any 
results.  It  is  only  limited  consolation  to 
know  that  beyonl  this  point  the  more  ag- 
gressive the  program,  the  greater  U  likely  to 
be  the  rise  in  Investment-spending  response 
to  the  rise  In  consumer  spending  based  on 
the  increase  In  after-tax  personal  income. 

Presumably,  the  consumption  effects  of  a 
lump-sum  tax  forgiveness  would  differ  from 
those  of  a  reduct.on  in  current  withholding 
rates.  One  would  suppose  that  the  former 
would  be  more  ccmduclve  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  increased  purchases  of  durable  con- 
sumers' goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use 
of  Installment  cnnllt  might  make  taxpayers 
as  ready  to  use  r;he  Increased  after-tax  in- 
come to  purchase  durable  consumers'  goods 
under  the  latter  as  under  the  former  plan. 
Much  would  depend  on  how  consumers  had 
been  disposing  of  their  Income  during  the 
preceding  period  of  prosperity.  The  period 
prior  to  the  1957  downturn  was  characterized 
by  high  purchases  of  consumer  durables. 
Consequently,  It  is  not  certain  that  merely 
to  Increase  take-nome  pay  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  striking  increase  in  durable- 
goods  purchases.  On  the  other  hand,  firms 
had  optimistically  built  ahead  of  prospective 
demand  during  the  1956-67  period.  There- 
fore, it  is  probable  that  the  correct  tax  re- 
mission policy  would  have  been  to  stimulate 
consiunption  rather  than  to  forgive  business 
taxes. 

The  primary  source  of  doubt  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  withholding  tax  cut  is  outlined 
in  the  foregoing  remarks.  This  device  does 
not  directly  stimulate  business  demand,  and 
Its  effects  might  conceivably  be  weak  If  it 


were  Introduced  as  a  lump-sum  rebate  prior 
to  or  about  the  trough,  before  much  progress 
had  been  made  In  reducing  recession-Induced 
liquidity  preference  on  the  part  of  business 
firms.  The  cvurent  withholding  plan,  on  the 
other  hand,  avoids  this  dlfllculty,  because  lU 
effecu  develop  along  with  gradual  decline  in 
excess  liquidity  and  rising  demand  In  the 
upswing.  But.  by  the  same  token,  the  stim- 
ulus Is  not  concentrated  at  an  early  stage 
of  recovery,  which  is  what  la  required  If  tax 
remission  Is  to  have  a  pronounced  timing 
advantage  over  public  works. 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  advocates  of  a  quick 
and  massive  withholding  tax  reduction  made 
much  of  the  important  monetary  and  spend- 
ing effects  that  would  result  from  the  rapid 
achievement  of  a  large  deficit  by  this  route. 
We  cannot  be  sure,  however,  that  this  ex- 
pectation would  have  materialized.  The 
preceding  boom  In  consumer  durables  may 
have  created  a  satiety  of  demand  that  would 
have  vitiated  a  poUcy  of  Increasing  sfwnd- 
ing  by  lifting  the  after- tax  income  of  the 
mass  of  consiuners.  Nevertheless,  as  mat- 
ters looked  at  the  time,  the  balance  of  the 
economic  argument  was  surely  In  favor  of 
taking  the  step;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
subsuntial  proportion,  at  least,  of  the  addi- 
tion to  after-tax  income  would  have  been 
spent  on  consumer  services  and  diurable  and 
nondurable  consumers'  goods  This  wotUd 
have  helped  to  redress  any  prevlotoa  Imbal- 
ance between  consumption  and  output  ca- 
pacity resulting  from  the  overoptlmism  of 
business  flrms  during  1956-57.  One  is  left 
with  the  uneasy  feeling,  however,  that,  to  the 
extent  that  the  downturn  was  the  result  of 
such  Imbalance,  a  temporary,  fiscally  Induced 
rise  In  individuals'  capacity  to  spend  would 
have  been  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  palli- 
ative. What  assurance  would  there  be  that 
firms  would  not  again  go  off  on  a  spree  of 
investment?  One  might  even  ask  why  they 
should  be  balled  out  of  the  consequences  of 
their  foolishness. 

This  stricture  Is  Irrelevant,  however,  if  the 
sole  object  of  the  move  Is  to  get  out  of  reces- 
sion. It  Is  probably  right  to  ignore  the 
causes  of  a  recession,  once  we  are  in  It.  Nev- 
ertheless, if  the  philosophy  of  the  depression 
tax  cut  were  to  be  permanently  accepted,  we 
ought  in  future  recessions  to  treat  the  causes 
and  cure  of  recession  as  a  paclcage.  What 
would  be  the  consequence,  for  example,  of  re- 
sponding to  a  series  of  recessions  caused  by 
overinvestment  by  stimulating  mass  con- 
sumption through  cuts  in  the  withholding 
tax  rate?  By  implication,  producers  of  dur- 
able consumers'  goods  would  be  gradually 
driving  the  economy  in  the  direction  of 
production  and  consumption  of  these  goods. 
During  the  recession,  the  existence  of  unem- 
ployed labor  and  productive  capacity  means, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  cost  to  society. 
But  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that,  in  the 
assumed  case,  flmu  have  accelerated  invest- 
ment In  capacity  to  produce  consumers' 
goods  in  the  (implied)  expectation  that  the 
Government  will  use  fiscal  measures  to  cor- 
rect any  resulting  excess  capacity.  Thus 
producers  may  be  usurping  the  sovereignty  of 
the  consumer  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
they  do  through  mass  advertising  cam- 
paigns. There  may  be  no  social  objection  to 
this,  but  the  implications  should  be  under 
stood  and  explicitly  accepted  before  the  mas- 
sive cut  in  withholding  tax  rates  is  accepted 
as  the  standard  antirecession  device. 

The  question  of  equity  should  perhaps  be 
ignored  in  a  consideration  of  means  of  ob- 
viating the  really  serious  Inequities  stem- 
ming from  mass  unemployment.  At  any 
rate,  from  an  equity  standpoint  a  limip-sum 
subsidy  to  every  individual  or  family  is  far 
superior  to  tax  remission.  Under  the  lump- 
sum withholding  tax  remission  plan  a  man 
out  of  work  during  any  part  of  the  preceding 
e  months  would  receive  a  smaller  (or  no) 
tax  subsidy.  Under  the  current  withholding 
reduction  plan,  only  those  having  a  job  and 
actually  subject  to  at  least  the  first-bracket 


rate  would  benefit.  Of  course,  modlfleatlOQS 
could  be  made  to  circumvent  these  dllBcuI- 
ties.  But  the  neatest  way  to  do  it  would  be 
to  grant  a  universal  subsidy.  This  should 
be  subject  to  Income  tax.  In  order  to  mini- 
mize subsidies  to  those  with  high  incomes 
and.  Indeed,  to  those  who  had  not  suffered 
from  the  recession  through  unemployment. 
In  order  to  bolster  particular  sagging  sectors 
of  the  economy,  the  subsidy  might  be  tied  to 
specific  types  of  personal  spending.  But  this 
verges  on  full-scale  economic  planning,  and 
it  might  be  better,  if  we  went  that  far,  to 
plan  production  and  consumption  in  the  flrst 
place. 

Although  the  problem  of  reversibility  does 
not  seem  to  be  serious  in  a  withholding  tax 
remission  plan  equipi>ed  with  a  termination 
date  (in  contrast  with  public  works  proj- 
ects, which  are  not  easy  to  cancel,  once  ini- 
tiated ) ,  some  concern  may  be  expressed  on 
the  political  infighting  that  might  gradually 
result  from  the  acceptance  of  the  principle. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  extensive  lobbying 
would  develop  among  different  classes  of  tax- 
payers to  increase  their  participation  in  the 
advantages.  This  might  result  In  abandon- 
ment of  the  mass  tax  cut  concentrated  in  one 
area,  in  favor  of  a  nondescript  mixture  of 
tax  cuts  benefiting  all  sorts  of  economic 
groups.  The  effectiveness  of  the  plan  would 
certainly  be  reduced  If  this  occurred. 

Finally,  the  strategic  timing  of  a  tax  cut 
depends  on  the  existence  of  an  efBclent 
mechanism  to  bring  it  about.  We  do  not 
ordinarily  have  such  a  mechanism  in  this 
country.  Congress  makes  the  decision,  and. 
although  an  excellent  record  of  timely  tax 
action  was  established  in  the  war  emergency 
during  the  svunmer  of  1960,  there  is  little 
reason  to  think  that  an  equally  good  record 
could  be  made  during  a  period  when  there 
Is  a  division  of  opinion  on  how  serious  a 
recession  actually  Is.  It  is  possible  that 
Congress  might  be  induced  to  give  an  execu- 
tive agency  (like  the  Council  of  Bconomlc 
Advisers)  the  power  to  raise  or  lower  with- 
holding rates  by,  say,  a  maximum  of  60  per- 
cent. This  device  has  been  ardently  sup- 
ported by  some  economists,  although,  as 
noted  below,  there  are  serious  obstacles  con- 
forming its  adoption. 

(c)  Flexible  spending  programs:  The  third 
possibility  for  discretionary  countercyclical 
action  Is  to  concentrate  on  Government 
spending  to  create  the  deficit.  To  do  this 
It  would  be  necessary  to  find  »m>#»^  to  dis- 
cover public  works  projecu  that  ooxild  be 
more  quickly  halted  than  thoae  which  had 
traditionally  been  tued  or  proposed  for  this 
purpose.  Technically  it  should  be  possible 
to  establish  a  shelf  of  public  works  projects 
that  could  be  turned  on  and  off — projects 
that  are  regarded  as  of  no  urgency  what- 
ever but  are  fine  to  turn  to  when  private 
demand  for  resources  temporarily  falls  off. 
The  dlfflculty  lies  In  public  Impatience  If 
there  is  a  real  desire  for  these  public  works 
(for  example,  road  networks,  marinas,  forest 
planting,  and  whatnot)  and  In  public  apathy 
If  they  are  obviously  work-creating  rather 
than  want-Batlsf3rlng.  This  U  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  most  easily  done  In  a  dictator- 
ship, where  what  the  public  happens  to  want 
Is  of  little  Importance.  A  possible  alterna- 
tive, however,  would  be  to  work  up  a  col- 
lection of  projects  of  varying  duration. 
This  would  permit  "reverslbUity "  through 
decisions  on  renewal  of  short-  and  medliun- 
term  projects.  Thus  any  particular  project 
would  be  carried  to  completion,  and  "r«- 
versiblUty"  and  flexibUlty  would  be  achieved 
by  varying  the  composition  of  starts.' 


*For  example,  a  schedule  of  priorities  for 
repair  and  enlargement  of  public  buildings 
might  be  kept  on  file,  and  the  rate  at  which 
these  were  introduced  oould  be  made  to  de- 
pend Inversely  on  an  Index  of  private  eco- 
nomic activity.  Reforestation  Is  anpt^^  ex- 
ample of  a  project  that  can  be  accelerated 
or  slowed  down. 
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T1i«  best  possibility  on  the  spending  side 
in  a  ftee  enterprise  economy  seems  to  lie  In 
a  more  extenslTe  system  of  unemployment 
benefits  and/or  a  mass  subsidy.  The  latter 
Is  too  remote  from  present  political  reality 
to  bear  serloxis  consideration.  The  former 
is  a  real  possibility  and  an  advantage  would 
have  been  gained  had  more  and  earlier  use 
been  made  of  It  in  the  spring  of  1968.  As 
stated  earlier,  there  is  a  major  difficulty  as- 
sociated with  this  approach.  The  longer  the 
duration  of  unemployment  benefits  and  the 
higher  their  level,  the  less  the  urge  to  find 
or  accept  another  job.  So  here  again,  some 
subtle  form  of  coercion,  if  not  compulsion, 
would  be  needed  to  get  people  back  to  work. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  Justified  that 
If  we  want  a  more  effective  fiscal  policy  for 
economic  stability  than  we  have  at  present. 
we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  a  comparably 
Increased  measure  of  economic  control  from 
the  center.  This  is  an  ideological  question 
that  has  to  be  fought  out  unless  we  are 
so  fortunate  In  the  future  as  to  be  subject 
only  to  very  mild  recessions. 

Two  further  points  remain  for  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  discretionary  tax 
cuts  and  changes  in  public  spending  pro- 
grams. They  concern  the  possibility  of 
achieving  timely  action.  The  first  Is  the 
question  of  signals,  and  the  second  Is  that 
of   obtaining   congressional   action. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  fiscal  action 
be  taken  In  response  to  movements  in  em- 
ployment or  some  other  economic  Indicator. 
The  idea  Is  that  when  unemployment  rises 
above  a  certain  percentage  of  the  labor  force, 
a  tax  cut  (or  other  fiscal  measiu-e)  be  put 
In  motion  and  left  in  force  until  the  situa- 
tion has  returned  to  "normal."  If  unem- 
ployment nevertheless  continues  on  up,  a 
further  preordained  fiscal  step  might  be 
taken  and  so  on.  The  advantage  Is  alleged 
to  be  that  "nothing  is  touched  by  hxunan 
hands" — ^there  is  no  scope  for  fail\ire  of 
human  Judgment.  There  may,  however,  be 
worse  problems  than  those  caused  by  the 
necessity  for  public  officials  to  make  deci- 
sions. These  problems  consist  of  the  errors 
that  may — and  certainly  will — occur  if 
countercyclical  fiscal  measures  are  intro- 
duced automatically  in  response  to  move- 
ments in  any  single  economic  indicator. 
Some  series  roughly  coincide  with  the 
business  cycle.  Others  lead  It,  and  others 
lag  behind  it.  But  the  lags  and  leads  are 
not  the  same  from  cycle  to  cycle.  There  is 
debate  over  which  is  the  best  lead  series 
for  purposes  of  prediction.  Since  the  causes 
of  the  fluctuation  are  not  usually  fully 
understood  In  advance  of  the  fact,  the  use 
of  any  particular  Indicator  is  likely  to  in- 
volve a  nuirgln  of  error. 

Even  If  Congress  were  to  permit  an  execu- 
tive agency,  like  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  to  raise  or  lower  withholding  or 
other  tax  rates  or  to  alter  spending  pro- 
grams in  response  to  movements  in  an  in- 
dex, circumstances  might  soon  develop  in 
which  the  agency  would  come  in  for  polit- 
ical attacks.  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  could 
operate  in  an  economic  and  political  vacuum. 
8erlo\is  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the 
probable  sturvlval  powers  of  such  an  agency. 
But,  in  any  case,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Congress  would  surrender  such  an  Important 
segment  of  its  powers  in  the  first  place. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  considerable  polit- 
ical risk  to  the  President  in  accepting  this 
responsibility.  This  risk  is  spread  if  the 
legislature  retains  the  power  over  tax  rates 
and  spending  programs.  Moreover,  if  Con- 
gress were  to  yield  enough  of  the  power  to 
permit  effective  action,  in  terms  of  Its  quan- 
titative Impact,  it  would  at  the  same  time 
be  relinquishing  powers  which  it  has  always 
Jealously  guarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  retention  of  the  power 
by  Congress  Itself  Insilres  a  delay  that  can 
cause  excessive  distortion  in  the  time  shape 
of  Government  spending  and  private  spend- 
ing Induced  by  tax-rate  reductions  with  re- 


spect to  the  cycle.  The  bulk  of  Cbngres- 
slonal  discretionary  action  In  the  |1957-58 
episode  came  at,  or  after,  the  trough.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  executive 
branch  did  not  request  legislation  ui^tll  the 
late  winter.  Although  Congress  acK^d  quite 
quickly  in  this  episode,  delays  of  4  to  6 
vreeks  did  occur,  and  such  delays  can  be 
important  In  a  minor  recession.  &y  the 
same  token,  however,  in  a  really  serious 
recession  the  delays  would  be  less  fpwerful 
in  skewing  the  deficit.  ] 

The  conclusion  from  this  dlsciissiaii|i  of  the 
three  major  fiscal  proposals  Is  thsjt  fiscal 
policy  is  too  inflexible  to  make  mutih  more 
of  a  contribution  to  staving  off  recession 
than  has  been  the  case  in  recen*  cyclical 
experience.  Nevertheless,  that  contJ)ibutlon 
has  been  far  from  insignificant,  antj  it  h.-vs 
undoubtedly  accounted  In  subsUmtlWl  meas- 
ure for  the  relative  mildness  of  jjostwar 
cycles.  A  prerequisite  for  more  ♦ffectlve 
action  is  that  agreement  be  reached  ahead 
of  time  on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
remedial  fiscal  measures.  This  Requires 
agreement  on  the  signals  to  be  uset)  to  in- 
dicate that  a  recession  Is  underway! and  on 
the  interpretation  of  these  signals.  This  Is 
a  major  obstacle  to  timely  IntrodiKttion  of 
fiscal  measures  to  avert  recession,  and  It 
seems  evident  that  monetary  polltk-  must 
exp<!ct  to  be  left  with  the  rcsponsibflity  for 
taking  the  initiative  in  combating  unwanted 
deviations  from  stable,  full  employnajent  un- 
til these  have  assumed  magnltudtjs  great 
enough  to  generate  sentiment  for  dlt|;rctlon- 
ary  countercyclical  fiscal  action. 

IV.    CONCLtrSlONS 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  g(ige  the 
present  effectiveness  of  fiscal  meaS^ires  as 
a  countercyclical  device  on  the  basl^  nf  ex- 
perience in  the  1957-60  cycle,  A  second  task 
has  been  to  consider  the  ways  In  which  the 
exp<!rlence  might  be  improved  In  future  re- 
cessions and  upswings.  It  was  foujid  that 
relatively  little  scope  existed  for  latreaslng 
the  built-in  flexibility  of  the  tax  syjtem  but 
that  the  behavior  of  corporate  prtjfits  tax 
liability  already  contributed  substantially  to 
the  countercyclical  Impact  of  Fe<Mral  tax 
receipts.  On  the  spendlns^  side  the  jlberali- 
zatlon  of  unemployment  beneflt.s  ca^ld  fur- 
ther increase  built-in  fiscal  flexibility^  partic- 
ularly if  permanent  legislation  were  enacted 
prior  to  a  recession.  ! 

Discretionary  fiscal  measures  wer«  largely 
restricted  to  the  expenditure  side.  Atthnugh 
their  impact  was  felt  relatively  late  ItJ  the  re- 
cession and  into  the  upswing,  chs^.ges  in 
spending  programs  unrelated  to  staij^Mzatlon 
objectives  contributed  to  recovery.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  debt-limit  provl^n  had 
caiised  a  curtailment  of  defense  expaiidltures 
in  August  1957.  thus  contributing'  to  the 
recession  in  the  first  place.  It  tttis  con- 
cluded that  discretionary  countstcycllcal 
measiu'es  are  particularly  adapted  tO  longer 
and  deeper  recessions  than  those  wblch  we 
encountered  in  the  postwar  period  iind  that 
differential  lags  are  inevitable  in  the  tomplcx 
of  tax  and  spending  decisions  that  tnust  be 
made  if  the  full  potentialities  of  tSjie  fiscal 
system  are  to  be  utilized.  Of  thnfte  often 
proposed  devices  to  improve  the  tltning  of 
countercyclical  fiscal  devices,  ad  hoci  tax  re- 
ductions offer  the  greatest  posslbililles,  but 
they  appear  difficult  to  enact  on  an  adequate 
scale.  Greater  attention  to  planning  public 
spending  programs  would  probably  pe  more 
acceptable  politically,  though  tbejjT  are  a 
cumbersome  device. 

BALANCE     or     PAYMENTS     NO     ALIBI     F<Qr     HIGH 
INTESEST   BATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  final  point  I  wish  k>  make 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  ijax  cut, 
and  that  is  as  follows: 

The  only  justification  that  catt  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  present  high  rat«$  of  in- 


terest prevailing  in  the  United  States 
today  is  that  they  are  necessary  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  balance  of  payments 
problem.  The  greatest  paradox,  the 
strangest  economic  contradiction  that 
has  confronted  us  in  a  long  time,  is  that 
at  the  very  time  when  one  expert  after 
another  is  calling  for  a  tax  cut  to  stimu- 
late and  expand  the  economy,  the 
money  managers  in  our  economy,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  are  acting  to 
increase  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  ridiculous.  It 
means  we  are  moving  our  two  great 
instruments  of  national  economic  policy 
in  opposite  directions. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  increased 
the  rates  in  June.  They  Increased  them 
in  the  month  of  July.  Free  reserves 
are  dropping.  It  is  harder  to  borrow 
money.  The  credit  brakes  have  been 
put  on.  Some  top  bankers  are  frank 
about  it.  Some  have  argued  that  we 
should  run  a  deficit,  have  a  tax  cut.  and 
have  high  interest  rates  at  the  same 
time.  They  say  we  should  take  that 
action  because  we  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  respect  to  the  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  have  the  problem  is  because  of  the 
exodus  of  capital.  Capital  leaves  our 
country  and  goes  abroad.  It  is  argued 
that  interest  rates  are  higher  abroad 
than  they  are  in  our  country,  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  the  exodus.  Those  who 
make  that  statement  have  not  studied 
interest  rates  in  the  last  5  or  6  months, 
because  in  some  countries  those  interest 
rates  are  lower  than  they  are  in  this 
country,  and  in  all  countries  they  are 
falling. 

The  rates  are  falhng  in  European 
countries  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  far  more  inflationary  problems 
than  we  have  in  this  country.  In  vir- 
tually every  European  country  prices 
have  risen  more  rapidly  than  they  have 
here.  In  almost  every  European  coun- 
try there  is  no  unemployment.  There 
IS  a  labor  shortage.  In  spite  of  those 
conditions,  short-term  rates  are  lower 
in  Germany.  In  other  countries  rates 
arc  falling:  in  our  country  they  are 
rising. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
miUee  has  yet  to  obtain  one  study  which 
indicates  that  low  or  lower  rates  of  in- 
terest are  as  crucial  to  the  balance-of- 
payment  problem  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  some  documentation  of  the 
asscrtation  that  interest  rates  have  to 
be  kept  high  for  this  reason.  Even 
Chairman  Martin  has  su.'^gested  that  dif- 
ferentials in  the  rat^  of  Interest  are  not 
crucial  for  our  balance-of-pajTnent 
problem.  He  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  February  that — 

By  and  large  such  differences  as  did  de- 
velop in  1961  between  money  rates  here  and 
abroad  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  pri- 
mary determinant  of  capital  movements 
either  from  or  to  the  United  States. 

He  recently  reaflBrmed  this  position 
before  a  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearing.  This  position  is  typical  of  the 
commentary  that  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Most  of  it  tends  to  deemphasize  the  role 
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of  interest  rate  dlflTerentlals  in  explain- 
ing our  balance-of-pajment  difficulties. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Joiu-nal  of  Fi- 
nance is  another  case  in  point.  In  this 
article.  Mr.  Oemmill  of  the  research 
staff  at  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  concludes: 

Our  examinatlcm  of  the  practices  of  for- 
eign countries  has  shown  no  evidence  the 
official  reserves  are  shifted  from  dollar  aaseU 
to  gold  (or  vice  versa)  in  response  to  short- 
term  variations  in  interest  rate*. 

While  private  furuls  do  shift,  they  are 
not  large  relative  to  other  component 
parts  of  the  balance  of  payments. 

Incidentally,  the  Oemmill  article, 
which  is  an  outstandingly  fine  article 
states: 

Willis  thU  sum  U  not  negligible,  it  is  small 
in  relation  to  recent  changes  in  major  com- 
ponents of  the  MB.  balance  of  paymenu. 
For  example,  tlie  Improvement  in  the  cur- 
rent account  of  the  VB.  balance  of  paymenu 
from  thB  1960  average  to  the  aecond  half 
of  1900  was  more  than  $5  billion  at  an  an- 
nual rate.  BlmUarly.  in  the  last  half  of  1960 
the  net  outflow  on  unrecorded  transacUans 
and  UB.  short-tenn  capital  was  at  an  annual 
rate  close  to  $7  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely 
competent  analysis  of  the  real  impact  of 
interest  rates  on  the  international  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  is  written  by  an 
ouUtandln«  economist  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  He  cerUinly  has  no  ax 
to  grind  on  the  side  of  low  interest  rates. 
I  believe  that  at  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  pursuing  a  high 
interest  policy,  when  it  is  selling  Federal 
bonds,  and  when  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  states  that  if 
there  is  a  tax  cut  he  will  act  to  soak  up 
every  dollar  that  is  put  into  the  economy 
by  selling  Federal  bonds  so  that  what- 
ever steam  is  generated  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  tax  cut.  under  those  circumstances 
this  article  of  Mr.  Oemmill  should  be 
given  the  most  ciu-eful  consideration.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
were  ordered  to  b«*  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Intxscst  Ratks  AND  PoancN  Dollab 

B\LANCK8 

<  By  Robert  F.  OemmUl,  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  PedenU  Reserve  System) 

rNTSODUCnOK    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

Large  U.8.  balance-of-payments  deflclU 
since  1957  have  led  to  substantial  Increases 
in  foreign  liquid -dollar  holdings  and  to  a 
decline  of  about  one-fourth  in  the  U.8.  gold 
stock.  These  developments  tiave  stimulated 
discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  flnanclal 
policy,  and  especially  monetary  policy.  In  this 
country  might  be  influenced  by  the  interna- 
tional reserve  position  of  the  dollar.  Ob- 
viously, a  country  that  acU  as  an  interna- 
tional reserve  center  and  in  this  role 
accumulates  a  large  voliune  of  outstanding 
short-term  lUbUlUes  to  foreigners  must  take 
care  to  Insure  that  doubts  do  not  arise  con- 
cerning the  stability  of  Its  currency.  Even 
though  a  country  maintains  a  high  degree 
of  financial  stability,  however,  questions  can 
be  raised  regarding  the  effect  on  its  reserve 
l>o8lUon  of  countercyclical  financial  poUcles. 
Such  policies  may  contribute  to  the  outflow 
of  domestic  capital  and  thereby  worsen  the 
country's  payments  position.  In  addition. 
iiowever,  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
antirecessionary   poUcles    involving   low   in- 
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terest  rates  might  put  pressure  on  the  reem-ve 
position  of  the  United  States  by  bringing 
about  a  oonversion  of  foreign-held  doUar 
balances  into  gold.'  In  this  paper,  we  shall 
examine  the  latter  problem,  attempting  to 
assees  the  extent  to  which  past  behavior  of 
foreign-held  balances  affords  a  basis  for  such 
concern. 

Ttie  actual  U.S.  balance-of-paymenu  def- 
IclU  since  1967,  which  have  stimulated  dis- 
cussion of  the  reserve  position  of  the  United 
States,  have  reflected  major  developments  in 
VS.  International  transactions  on  both  cxir- 
rent  and  capital  account.  The  proportion 
of  these  deficiu  that  has  taken  the  form  of 
net  foreign  gold  purchases  has  reflected  the 
overall  paymenu  surplus  of  major  foreign 
countries,  the  proportions  of  their  payments 
surpluses,  in  the  form  of  additions  to  official 
reserves,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  hold 
reserves  in  gold.'  The  general  conclusion  <rf 
thU  paper  U  that  those  movemenU  in  foreign 
holdings  between  gold  and  dollar  assets  In 
recent  years  which  could  be  atti^buted  to 
interest-rate  ctianges  account  for  only  a  very 
smaU  fracUon  of  total  foreign  dcOiar  hold- 
ings. Tiie  main  flndlngs  upon  which  this 
conclusion  U  based  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  no  basis  either  on  theoretical 
grounds  ch-  in  available  statistical  materials 
for  believing  that  foreign  official  institutions 
adjust  their  reserve  holdings  between  gold 
and  liquid-dollar  assets  in  response  to  short- 
term  or  cyclical  movements  in  interest  rates. 
ThU  flndlng  ts  not  inconsistent  with  evi- 
dence Uiat  such  Institutions  do  alter  to  some 
extent  the  composition  of  their  holdings  erf 
liquid -dfrilar  aaeets  a*  changes  occur  In  yields 
on  these  assets. 

a.  There  Is  reason  to  beUeve  that  some  for- 
eign private  Uquld-doUar  holdings  are  drawn 
down  when  yields  on  Uquid-doUar  assets 
are  substantially  lower  than  yields  obUlnable 
In  other  international  money  markets  and 
flse  when  the  yield  advantages  on  short- 
term  Investments  in  other  money  markets 
disappears. 

Foreign  private  dollar  holdings  (exclud- 
ing those  of  Canada)  rose  about  SI  billion 
between  mid- 1958  and  early  1900  and  had 
declined  by  a  somewhat  smaller  amount  by 
early  1961.  During  these  years,  U.S.  Interest 
rates  moved  from  a  cyclical  trough  to  a 
peak  and  then  receded  to  a  substantlAlly 
lower  level.  Tbese  fluctuations  in  foreign 
private  holdings  are  greater  than  the  move- 
ments which  may  be  attributed  to  interna- 
tional interest-rate  differentials,  since  other 
factors  are  known  to  have  contributed  to  the 
changes  In  foreign  beddings. 

3.  A  transfer  of  foreign  private  holdings 
from  the  United  States  to  European  money 

•See.  for  example.  Robert  Trlflln.  "Odd 
and  the  Dollar  Crisis"  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  I960) .  p.  9:  "Our  h\ige  gold 
losses  of  last  year  1 1968]  were  due  in  part  to 
such  a  repatriation  of  foreign  capital  at  a 
time  when  Interest  rates  had  fallen  here  well 
below  the  rates  avaUable  In  Europe.  They 
have  been  slowed  down  this  year  [1969]  by 
an  extronely  sharp  rise  of  Interest  rates  In 
this  country,  prompted  by  our  domestic  con- 
cern about  creeping  Inflation.  In  this  case, 
external  and  Internal  Interest  rates  policy 
criterU  happUy  coincided,  but  they  may 
diverge  tomorrow.  If  and  when  we  feel  re- 
assured about  our  Internal  price  and  cost 
trends  we  may  wish  to  ease  credit  and  lower 
Interest  rates  in  order  to  spur  ovir  laggard 
rate  of  economic  growth  in  comparison  not 
only  with  Russia,  but  with  Europe  as  weU. 
We  may  then  be  caught,  however,  exactly  as 
the  British  were  in  the  1930's  between  these 
legitimate  and  essential  poUcy  objectives  and 
the  need  to  retain  short-term  funds  here  In 
order  to  avoid  excessive  gold  losses." 

'  See  articles  on  gold  and  dollar  flows  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  March  1969,  1960, 
and  1961. 


markets  resiUta  in  some  Increased  foreign 
purchaaes  of  gcHd  from  the  United  States. 
However,  the  gold  purchases  may  be  expected 
to  be  smaller  than  the  volume  at  funds 
transferred,  xmless  all  funds  wsre  mov«d  to 
foreign  countries  that  take  aU  rteerro 
gains  In  gold.  Such  was  apparently  not  the 
case  in  1960  and  1961. 

TRS  PaOBLXM 

A  country's  flnanclal  policies  affect  iU  re- 
serves primarily  through  impact  on  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments position.  Monetary  and 
fiscal  measures  can  Influence  payments  on 
ciu'rent  account  through  their  effect  on  over- 
all levels  of  economic  activity  and  cm  prices 
and  competitive  behavior.  Moreover,  they 
can  influence  payments  on  capital  aoeount 
through  changes  in  the  terms  of  payment  in 
International  transactions  (so-called  leads 
and  lags) ,  in  other  nu>vements  of  domestic 
short-term  capital,  and  in  flows  of  domestic 
and  foreign  long-term  capital. 

However,  flnanclal  policies  can  also  affect 
the  reserve  position  of  a  country  acting  as  an 
international  reserve  center  if  they  lead  to 
shifts  between  foreign  short-term  wi^imm  and 
gold.  The  reserve  (or  UqukUty)  positioa  of 
such  a  country  is  most  conveniently  meas- 
ured by  the  ratio  of  Its  holdings  of  inter- 
national means  of  payment  (gold,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States)  to  its  short-term  lla- 
biUties  to  foreigners.*  StUfts  in  foreign 
holdings  between  short-term  claims  and  gold 
affect  that  ratio,  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
change  in  the  aggregate  of  foreign  abort-term 
claims  and  gold  and  hence  any  surplus  or 
deficit  (as  customarUy  defined)  In  the  bal- 
ance of  paymenu  of  the  reserve  currency 
country. 

This  {taper  Is  concerned  with  the  effect 
which  movenaenU  of  foreign  short-term 
capital  might  be  expected  to  have  on  the 
reserve  poslUon  of  the  United  States,  given 
a  speciflc  overaU  balance-of-paymenta  sur- 
plus or  deflclt.  If  shifto  of  foreign  short- 
term  capital  were  likely  to  be  large,  the 
international  aspecta  of  UJB.  flnanclal  poli- 
cies could  not  be  Judged  solely  on  the  basis 
of  existing  and  prospective  balanoe-of-pay- 
menU  developmenU,  Including  movements 
of  U.S.  capiui  and  changes  In  unrecorded 
transactions.  Instead,  any  propoeed  changes 
in  these  policies  woiUd  have  to  take  Into 
account  the  additional  consequences  that 
such  potential  shlfte  would  be  likely  to  have 
on  tlie  XJB.  reserve  position. 

If  cycUcal  changes  in  interest  rates  ate 
Ukely  to  produce  signiflcant  fluctvtations  in 
the  gold  stock  of  a  reserve  ctirrency  country, 
over  and  above  thoee  fluctuations  resulting 
from  balance -of -payments  developnksnts. 
that  country  may  be  more  restricted  In  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  permit  fluctuations 
in  iU  balance  of  paymenu.  It  may  thus  be 
more  restricted  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
employs  flexible  flnanclal  policies  as  coun- 
tercycUcal  measures. 

If  possible  shlfu  of  foreign  short-term 
funds  were  felt  to  be  a  substantial  con- 
straint on  the  flnanclal  policies  of  a  reaerve 
currency  country,  the  country  might  find 
that  the  resulting  disadvantages  outweighed 
the  advantages  of  being  a  reeerve  center.  In 
fact,  this  argument  has  already  been  applied 
to  the  position  of  the  UrUted  States.  TrlOn, 
for  example,  in  making  a  case  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  aa  the  principal  International  reserve 
center,  maintains  that,  by  this  change,  "we 
would  •  •  •  have  consolidated  In  the  hands 
of  the  Fund  a  large  portion  of  highly  vola- 
tile f<nvlgn  funds,  whose  sudden  and  un- 
predictable outflow  might  otherwise  unleash, 
at  any  time,  an  unbearable  drain  on  o\ir  gold 
reserves.  Most  of  all.  we  should  have  shed 
thereby  the  straightjacket  which  the  need  to 


'  R.  Oenmim.  "Kotes  on  the  Measurement 
of  International  Liquidity."  Journal  at  Fi- 
nance. March  1900.  pp.  68-61. 
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pravmt  raeh  an  outflow  would  ImpoM  vpon 
mon*Ury  management  and  Interest  rates  In 
tbls  oountry.*  " 

Bmplrteal  evldenoe  on  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  short-term  dollar  assets  may  have 
been  shifted  In  response  to  Interest-rate 
mov«nents  can  best  be  examined  separately 
for  foreign  official  and  foreign  private  hold- 
ings. 

roaxzGM  osnciAL  ooujut  holdzngs 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  major  for- 
eign country  has  changed  the  relative  pro- 
pcx-tion  of  gold  in  its  official  reserves  in  re- 
sponse to  short-term  or  cyclical  changes  In 
Interest  rates.  After  comparing  changes  In 
the  ctHnposltlon  of  reserves  of  foreign  coun- 
tries with  changes  in  U.S.  Interest  rates, 
we  shall  Indicate  why,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  there  Is  no  basis  for  expecting 
changes  in  the  holdings  of  foreign  official 
institutions  to  correspond  to  interest-rate 
movements. 

It  would  be  most  appropriate  for  our  pur- 
pose to  examine  shifts  in  a  country's  re- 
sole holdings  between  gold  and  liquid-dol- 
lar assets.  However,  most  countries  do  not 
publish  data  on  dollar  holdings  separately, 
and  therefore  data  on  foreign-exchange 
holdings  will  be  substituted.  Since  hold- 
ings of  foreign  exchange  other  than  dollars 
have  been  extremely  small,  the  conclusions 
wo\ild  not  differ  significantly  If  official  dol- 
lar holdings  were  used.* 

The  relative  proportions  of  gold  and  for- 
eign-exchange assets  can,  of  cotu-se,  vary  as 
a  result  of  changes  in  either  form  of  re- 
serve holding;  many  countries  have  kept  gold 
reserves  constant  over  long  periods  of  time 
and  permitted  moderate  changes  In  pay- 
ments positions  to  be  reflected  In  variations 
In  exchange  reserves.  We  shall  examine 
cmly  those  instances  in  which  gold  holdings 
were  changed  between  the  end  of  1956  and 
the  end  of  1960.  In  this  period,  there  were 
wide  fluctuations  in  U.S.  interest  rates,  and 
a  country  that  regularly  shifted  even  a  part 
of  its  reserves  between  gold  and  dollars  in 
response  to  changes  in  yields  on  dollar  in- 
vestments would  presumably  have  made 
changes  in  gold  holdings. 

Twenty-six  foreign  countries  changed 
their  gold  reserves  by  »10  million  or  more 
between  the  end  of  1956  and  the  end  of 
1960.  excluding  changes  resulting  from  gold 
subscription  payments  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  We  consider,  first,  the 
18  countries  that  increased  gold  reserves, 
dividing  them  into  groups  according  to 
the  pattern  of  changes  in  reserves.  A 
number  of  foreign  countries  purchased  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  gold  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1960  when  speculative  demand 
for  gold  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  pre- 
mlimi  price  in  the  London  gold  market. 
We  shall  regard  these  purchases  as  pre- 
cautionary in  nature  rather  than  as  shifts 
In  the  composition  of  reserves  in  repeonse  to 
the  lower  level  of  U.S.  moiteymarket  rates 
compared  with  those  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year. 

(a)  Four  countries  (Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Swltsserland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom) have  traditionally  kept  practically  all 
reserves  in  gold,  and  the  gains  in  gold  re- 
serves of  these  four  countries  have  thus  pcur- 
alleled    overall    reserve    gains,    aside    from 


some  lags  In  periods  of  rapid  incf^ases  in 


«  Trlflln.  op.  clt..  p.  12, 

■Official  foreign-exchange  holdings  of  the 
European  countries  for  which  exchange 
holdings  were  used  consist  mainly  of  dollar 
assets  but  Include  some  sterling  holdings. 
These  latter  holdings  are  relatively  small, 
however.  Ofllcial  sterling  holdings  of  all 
OEEC  countries  at  the  end  of  1957  were 
♦360  million  (see  "International  Financial 
Statistics,"  June  1960,  p.  260),  while  official 
dollar  holdings  were  in  excess  of  10  times 
this  amount  (see  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
March  1959.  chart  on  p.  347) . 


(b)  Three  countries  (Aiistralia.  Ikfaq.  and 
Lebanon)  do  not  maintain  signlOtiant  re- 
serves In  dollars.  Parenthetically,  bith  Iraq 
and  Lebanon  added  to  gold  reserve*!  In  late 
1960. 

(c)  Eleven  countries  have  added  both  to 
gold  and  to  dollar  holdings  at  tlmefl  during 
the  period. 

Five  countries  (Austria,  Colombia,  Greece. 
Italy,  and  Portugal)  have  increas«d  their 
gold  reserves  both  in  years  or  high  and  In 
years  of  low  U.S.  Interest  rates,  and  all 
except  Colombia  (which  experienced  large 
fluctuations  In  total  reserves)  have  isteadlly 
increased  the  proportion  of  total  Reserves 
held  in  gold.  Increases  in  gold  reserves  of 
Austria  and  Portugal  occurred  prliwarlly  In 

1958  and  1959;  U.S.  interest  rat»s  were 
relatively  low  in  1958  and  high  t|he  fol- 
lowing year.  Italy  Increased  Its  gold  reserves 
throughout  the  period,  while  Gr««k  gold 
purchases  were  concentrated  principally  at 
the  end  of  1960. 

Three  countries  (Indonesia,  Peilu.  and 
Spain)  decreased  gold  holdings  as  total  re- 
serves declined  from  1966  to  1958,  |»nd  in- 
creased gold  holdings  again  after  tptal  re- 
serves rose.  Peru  added  to  Its  gold  J-eserves 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959  when  yields  on 
dollar  assets  were  at  a  peak,  and  t^l  three 
countries  substantially  Increased  gold  re- 
serves in  the  last  quarter  of  1960.  Ju  fact, 
the  rise  In  Spanish  gold  reserves  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year  was  almost  equsfl  to  the 
rise  in  total  reserves. 

Variations  In  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
total  reserves  for  the  three  remaining  coun- 
tries. Prance.  Germany,  and  Japan,  are 
shown  In  chart  1  [not  printed  In  RecorcI 
The  decline  in  the  gold  proportion  of  French 
reserves  that  began  In  mid -1958  resulted  from 
a  sharp  improvement  In  total  reserves  that 
more  than  offset  substantial  rebuUplng  of 
French  gold  reserves.  The  marked  drop  In 
holdings  of  convertible  currencies  at  the  end 
of  1959  resulted  partly  from  large  gtild  pur- 
chases and  partly  from  slower  additions  to 
total  reserves  in  consequence  of  special  debt 
repayments.  In  1960  French  reserTp  gains 
were  taken  entirely  In  gold. 

Th^  proportion  of  gold  In  German  feserves 
Increased  steadily  through  1957.  in  1958 
and  1959  it  fluctuated  primarily  as  ^  result 
of  variation  in  official  German  dollar  hold- 
ings. In  1959,  when  total  German  deserves 
declined,  the  reduction  was  in  dollai"  hold- 
ings. The  sharp  decline  in  the  gold  propor- 
tion which  began  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 

1959  and  continued  through  the  period  of 
declining  rates  in  1960  reflected  additions 
of  almost  $2.5  billion  to  German  reaftrves  in 
the  form  of  dollar  assets.  If,  durl^ig  this 
rise  in  reserves,  Germany  had  continued  to 
keep  two- thirds  of  Its  reserves  In  gtjld.  the 
additional  demand  for  monetary  gold  would 
have  been  about  $1.5  billion. 

The  gold  proportion  of  Japanese  j(eserves 
increased  from  1957  to  1959  but  djecllned 
thereafter,  as  gold  holdings  remain^  con- 
stant while  total  reserves  continued' to  rise. 
Press  reports  indicate  that  Japan  poutponed 
implementation  of  a  long-range  p<i|llcy  of 
increasing  Its  gold  proportion  in  crtder  to 
avoid  contributing  to  instability  In  th^  Inter- 
national financial  system.* 

In  simMnary,  most  of  these  eleven  countries 
Increased  gold  holdings  at  times  of  iflgh  as 
well  as  of  low  yields  on  dollar  assetSt  Ger- 
many and  Japan  added  large  amounts  to 
their  dollar  reserves  In  1960,  but  thette  Is  no 
indication  that  yields  (which  declint^  dur- 
ing the  year)  were  a  factor  In  these  dstlslons. 
Changes  In  gold  reserves  of  a  few  cotin  tries 
appear  to  have  resulted  from  large  Uhjctua- 
tions  In  total  reserves. 

Eight  countries  experienced  overall  de- 
clines in  gold  reserves.    The  gold  proj^ortion 

•See  the  London  Times,  Mar.  4,  p..  11. 


of  Canadian  reserves  has  declined  since  the 
end  of  1957;  up  to  mid- 1959  the  decUne  re- 
sulted from  a  rise  in  dollar  holdings,  and 
after  that  time  It  stemmed  mainly  from  a 
fall  in  gold  reserves.  Six  countries  (Argen- 
tina. Cuba.  Egypt.  Mexico,  and  Venezuela, 
plus  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which  does 
not  maintain  substantial  reserves  In  dol- 
lars) reduced  gold  reserves,  as  total  reserves 
declined  In  consequence  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deflctu.  Argentina  and  Mexico  have 
added  again  to  gold  reserves  as  their  total 
reserves  were  rebuilt.  Swedish  gold  reserves 
declined  by  one-fourth  In  1957  and  early 
1958  but  remained  stable  thereafter.  This 
decline,  which  Is  not  explained  in  the  an- 
nvial  reports  of  the  Rlksbank.  could  repre- 
sent an  Increased  long-term  preference  for 
dcjllar  assets  but  could  not  reflect  a  policy  of 
cyclical  variation  in  composition  of  reserves. 

In  conclusion,  data  on  changes  in  re- 
serves for  these  26  countries  show  no  evi- 
dence of  shifts  in  the  composition  of  re- 
serves in  response  to  changes  in  yields  on 
dollar  assets. 

Furthermore,  on  theoretical  grounds  one 
w^ould  not  expect  central  banks  and  other 
official  Institutions  that  hold  International 
reserves  generally  to  base  such  major  policy 
decisions  as  those  afl'ectlng  composition  of 
reserves  on  considerations  of  short-run  prof- 
ItabUny.  Short-run  fluctuations  in  the 
composition  of  reserve  holdings,  which  re- 
sulted from  weighing  the  return  on  Invest- 
ments against  the  potential  gain  through 
holding  gold,  would  be  recognized  as  consti- 
tuting speculation  on  a  change  in  the  pnce 
of  gold  and,  as  such,  would  be  highly  disrup- 
tive of  both  internal  and  International  finan- 
cial transactions."  Shifts  In  reserve  holdings 
between  gold  and  dollars  on  the  basis  of 
short-run  prontablllty  could  thus  contribute 
directly  to  Instability  In  International  finan- 
cial relations  and  make  Increasingly  difficult 
the  achievement  of  basic  domestic  objectives 
of  the  central  banks. 

Gold  purchases  by  some  foreign  central 
banks  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960  un- 
doubtedly did  not  contribute  to  the  stability 
of  the  International  financial  system.  How- 
ever. If  we  assume  that  these  purchases  were 
precautionary.  It  is  highly  doubtful  that 
they  would  have  been  smaller  if  yields  on 
dollar  assets  had  been  maintained  at.  say. 
19:9  levels. 

Shifts  of  central  bank  funds  among 
various  types  of  dollar  assets  do  not  Involve 
the  dangers  associated  with  Implied  specula- 
tion, and  such  shifts  frequently  occur  with 
changes  In  the  relative  yields  on  these  assets: 
however,  even  movements  of  this  type  are 
small  relative  to  the  total  volume  of  official 
dollar  holdings. 

roRcicN  parvATT  dollar  holdings 

While  there  Is  no  evidence  that  foreign  of- 
ficial Institutions  adjust  their  gold  holdings 
in  accordance  with  changes  In  yields,  shifts 
of  funds  among  International  money  mar- 
kets by  banks  and  other  private  Investors 
could  lead  to  changes  In  foreign  gold  hold- 
ings, over  and  above  the  changes  that  might 
be  associated  with  a  particular  payments  sur- 
plus In  deficit  on  the  part  of  a  reserve  cur- 
rency country.     For  example,  a  shift  of  funds 
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'  In  determining  a  long-run  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  composition  of  reserves,  a  central 
bank  will,  of  course,  have  to  consider  both 
yields  on  foreign-exchange  assets  and  the 
possibility  of  a  change  in  the  price  of  gold, 
along  with  a  wide  range  of  other  factors.  A 
long-run  policy  on  amounts  or  relative  pro- 
portions of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  in  re- 
serves carries  no  presumption  as  to  timing 
of  a  possible  change  in  the  price  of  gold 
(whether  or  not  such  a  consideration  is  giv- 
en appreciable  weight  in  the  formulaUon 
of  the  policy),  and  such  a  policy,  therefore, 
does  not  Imply  an  open  element  of  specula- 
tion. 


might  cause  a  substitution  of  gold  holding 
(by  official  Institutions)  for  liquid-dollar 
holdings  (by  banks  and  other  private  laves- 
tf>rs).  This  result  would  occur  if  private 
investors  sold  dollar  exchange  for  another 
currency  and  if  neither  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system  nor  the  central  bank  of  that 
country  added  correspondingly  to  lu  dollar 
holdings;  •  under  these  conditions,  initial 
acquisition  of  the  dollar  exchange  by  the  cen- 
tral bank  would  be  followed  by  a  purchase  of 
K'»ld  and  (assuming  that  this  transaction 
iidded  to  net  f<jrelgn  purchases  from  the 
United  States)  to  a  corre.^ ponding  reduction 
Hi  the  U.S.  gold  stock. 

Since  some  European  central  banks  tra- 
ditionally hold  their  reseives  In  gold  and 
most  others  take  part  of  their  reserve  gains 
in  gold,  any  large  net  movement  of  private 
funds  from  the  United  States  to  other  major 
financial  markeU  (except  Canada*  would 
probably  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
gold  stock,  although  the  extent  of  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  strongly  Influenced  by  the  par- 
ucular  markeU  to  which  funds  moved. 
Shlfu  of  funds  to  or  from  Canada  would  be 
reflected  prlmarUy  in  pressure  on  the  Cana- 
dian exchange  rate,  since  the  Bank  of  Can- 
ada changes  iu  reserves  little  and  permlu 
transfers  of  funds  to  affect  the  exchange 
rate. 

We  shall  examine  fluctuations  in  foreign 
private  dollar  holdings  In  order  to  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  variations  in  these  hold- 
ings appear  attributable  to  Interest-rate 
movements  or  differentials.  Analysis  of 
changes  In  the  holdings  of  different  geo- 
graphical areas  would  assist  In  Identifying 
movements  that  might  have  been  associated 
with  the  transfer  of  funds  between  the 
United  States  and  European  money  markets, 
but  data  are  available  Ecparately  only  for 
Canada. 

The  present  study  will  be  limited  to  exami- 
nation of  fluctuations  in  aggregate  non- 
Canadian  private  holdings  for  two  reasons. 
First,  private  dollar  holdings  of  European 
countries  probably  account  for  three-fifths 
of  total  private  holdings  (excluding  Canada) . 
and  these  European  funds  are  generally 
thought  to  be  more  likely  to  be  shifted  to 
European  money  markeu  than  are  Canadian 
funds.  Second,  the  Influence  of  balance-of- 
payments  developments  U  Ukely  to  be  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  Canada  and  thus  the 
changes  attributable  to  interest-rate  changes 
much  less  discernible  than  for  other  coun- 
tries. While  developments  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  pajrments  may  have  an  influence  on 
the  volume  of  private,  as  well  as  olBctal.  dol- 
lar  holdings  of  foreign  countries,  private 
Canadian  dollar  holdings  appear  likely  to 
reflect  changes  In  the  Canadian  balance  of 
paymenu  much  more  directly  The  Bank 
of  Canada's  p>oIlcy  of  maintaining  lu  re- 
serves relaUvely  stable  has  the  result  that  a 
Canadian  pa>-ments  surplus  or  deficit  leads 
immediately  to  a  change  in  Canadian  hold- 
ings of  foreign  exchange  (almost  exclusively 
U.S.  dollars)  or  In  foreign  short-term  claims 
on  Canada. 

To  facilitate  examination  of  the  fluctua- 
tions in  non -Canadian  holdings,  we  have 
computed  deviations  of  the  holdings  from  a 
straight-line  trend  fitted  to  the  data  by  the 
method  of  least  squares.  The  results  are 
compared  in  chart  2  (not  printed  in 
Record  I  both  with  yields  on  VS.  Treasury 
bills  and  with  tlie  yield  differential  between 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Treasury 
bills,  after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  covering 
the  foreign -exchange  risk.  We  have  also 
computed  a  second  set  of  deviations  from  a 
trend  line  adjusted  to  minimize  variations 
icsuiting    from     purely     sUUstical     factors. 
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■"  Or  to  holdings  of  the  currency  of  another 
country,  where  the  banking  system  was  wQI- 
ing  to  increase  its  dollar  holdings. 


These  deviations  appear  as  the  dotted  line 
in  the  chart.* 

As  shown  in  chart  2  [not  printed  in  Bxc- 
oRo|,  both  private  holdings  (meastired  as 
deviations  from  trend)  and  Interest  rates 
have  exhibited  cyclical  fluctuations,  with 
changes  In  private  holdings  generally  lagging 
behind  those  in  interest  rates.  On  the  whole, 
variations  In  foreign  private  holdings  appear 
to  have  corresp>onded  more  closely  to  changes 
In  the  absolute  yield  on  U.S.  Treasury  bills 
than  to  changes  In  the  covered  dlffer- 
erential  between  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  bills  This  fact  suggests  that 
fluctuations  In  foreign  private  holdings 
may  have  occurred  in  response  to  changes 
in  conditions  In  the  U.S.  market  rela- 
tive to  those  In  a  number  of  foreign 
money  markets,  rather  than  solely  in  re- 
sponse to  changes  between  New  York  and 
L')ndon.  This  conclusion  is  In  accord  with 
other  evidence;  the  reports  of  the  Bundes- 
bank Indicate  that  German  bank  funds  were 
repatriated  from  abroad  In  mld-I960  follow- 
ing Increased  monetary  restraint  in  that 
c  111  n  try. 

However,  it  Is  also  clear  that  factors  other 
than  interest-rate  movements  affected  for- 
eign private  dollar  holdings  during  the 
periods  in  the  last  half  of  1960:  for  example, 
speculative  capital  movements  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  decline  in  foreign  prt\'ate 
dollar  holdings  Tlius  one  should  not  expect 
to  find  an  exceptionally  close  relationship 
between  movements  in  an  aggregate  of  for- 
eign private  holdings  and  a  single  Interest 
rate  or  rate  differential  On  the  whole,  there 
se-ms  to  b?  sufficient  correspondence  between 
movements  in  rates  and  foreign  private  hold- 
ings to  provide  support  for  the  thesis  that 
interest-rate  movement*  lor  factors  produc- 
ing these  movement";)  ha-e  affected  stich 
holdings.'* 

The  extent  of  the  Influence  of  Interest-rate 
movements  or  other  money-market  develop- 
ments cannot  be  estimated  with  accuracy, 
but  the  amplitude  of  the  fluctuations  In  the 
deviations  of  foreign  private  holdings  from 
trend  can  assist  In  supplying  some  indica- 
tion As  shown  in  chart  2  j  not  printed  ] .  the 
amplitude  of  fluctuations  during  the  period 
1958  60  h.as  been  one  of  the  magnitude  of 
•0  3  billion  to  $05  billion,  depending  on  the 
series  used  These  flgiires  suggest  that  for- 
eign private  holdings  might  decrease  by 
amounts  ranging  from  »0.6  billion  to  tl  bil- 
lion from  a  peak  associated  with  high  U.S. 
interest  rates  to  a  trough  a^.-^ciated  with 
low  rates. 

The  actual  decline  in  foreign  holdings  (as 
distinct  from  the  changes  In  deviations  from 
trend)  which  began  lu  mld-19d0  continued 
early  In  1961  (not  sliown  on  the  chart)  and. 
through  February,  totaled  $0.8  billion! 
However,  a  subsUntial  portion  of  the  decline 
could  have  been  accounted  for  by  speculative 
movcmenu  of  funds  connected  with  poosible 
clianges  in  foreign-exchange  ra'.es.  and  the 

•  In  the  third  quarter  of  1956  and  again  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1957,  certain  dollar 
holdings  previously  reported  as  privately 
owned  were  Included  with  official  holdings 
(see  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  September 
1957.  p.  1006)  The  overstatement  of  private 
holdings  in  publUhed  Federal  Reserve  fig- 
ures from  the  end  of  1965  to  mid- 1957  has 
been  corrected  by  using  estimates  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.  These  estimates 
may  be  derived  from  data  on  U.S.  short-term 
ItabillUes  to  foreign  ofllcial  Institutions  pub- 
lished in  "International  Financial  Statis- 
tics." June  1958,  p.  242. 

'"  A  coefficient  of  correlation  ot  about  0.8 
was  obtained  from  a  correlation  of  U.S. 
Treasury  bill  rates  (as  the  Independent  var- 
Uble)  with  adjusted  deviations  from  trend 
of  foreign  private  holdings  lagged  one- 
quarter  of  a  year.  CalculaUons  Involving 
other  series  produced  smaller  ooefllcients. 


entire  decrease  clearly  cannot  be  attributable 
to  changes  in  relative  money-market  con- 
ditions. 

Correspondingly,  a  part  of  the  $1  bllUon 
Increase  in  foreign  private  dollar  holdings 
that  occurred  from  late  1906  to  earty  1900 
represented  Increased  working  balances  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  convertibility 
by  major  European  countries.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  employing  such  working  bal- 
ances profltably  have  been  substantlaUy 
enlarged  by  the  development  of  the  Euro- 
dollar market."  A  European  bank  accepUng 
deposits  denominated  in  UJS.  dollars  (Euro- 
dollars) would  have  a  TJJS.  dollar  asset  as  a 
counterpart  to  lU  dollar  liability,  and  a  part 
of  the  rise  In  foreign  bank  holdings  of  dollars 
in  1959  undoubtedly  represented  such  dollar 
assets.  European  banks  attracted  Euro- 
dollar depxjslts  by  paying  interest  (often  In 
excess  of  rates  payable  on  time  depoeiu  in 
U.S.  banks),  and  they  have  used  the  deposit 
claims  on  U.S.  banks  which  were  thus  ac- 
quired for  various  types  of  financing, 
especially  foreign  trade.  So  long  as  attrac- 
tive opportunlUes  exist  for  employing  Euro- 
dollar funds  for  dollar  flnanclng.  theae  funds 
are  relatively  unlikely  to  be  shifted  abroad 
In  response  to  changes  in  money-market 
rates. 

Thus  less  than  $1  billion  of  the  fluctua- 
tions between  peak  and  trough  in  foreign 
private  dollar  holdings  can  be  attributed  to 
interest-rate  noovements.  This  figure,  as  an 
outside  limit,  may  be  compared  with  total 
foreign  private  dollar  holdings  (excluding 
Canada)  of  $6  billion  at  the  1960  peak.  A 
shift  abroad  of  up  to  one-sixth  of  foreign 
private  dollar  holdings  would  lead  to  an  in- 
creased demand  for  monetary  gold  by  foreign 
central  banks  of  somewhat  leas  than  the 
amount  of  funds  shifted,  unless  the  funds 
moved  to  those  countries  that  take  all  re- 
serve gains  in  gold,  and  this  apparently  was 
not  the  case  in  1900.  The  gold  outflow 
associated  with  such  a  shift  might  therefore 
t>e  qiUte  small,  relative  to  total  foreign  pri- 
vate holdings.  If  the  movemenu  of  funds 
were  recognised  as  the  result  of  cyclical 
changes  in  interest  rates  and  were  thought 
Ukely  to  be  reversed  in  a  short  time,  there 
might  even  be  no  conversion  of  newly  accru- 
ing dollars  Into  gold  by  foreign  cenUal 
banks 

CONCLDSION 

Our  examination  of  the  practices  of  for- 
eign countries  has  shown  no  evidence  that 
official  reserves  arc  shifted  from  dollar  assets 
to  gold  (or  vice  versa)  in  response  to  short- 
term  variations  In  Interest  rates.  Some  for- 
eign private  funds  are  undoubtedly  shifted 
from  dollars  to  other  currencies  in  response 
to  internatlcmal  interest-rate  dlfferenUals, 
and  such  movements  can  probably  be  expect- 
ed  to  lead  to  increased  demand  for  monetary 
gold  by  foreign  central  banks.  Recent  ex- 
perience Indicates  that  the  volume  of  for- 
eign private  funds  shifted  abroad  could  be 
expected  to  be  less  than  $1  billion. 

While  this  sum  is  not  negligible,  it  Is  small 
in  relation  to  recent  changes  In  major  com- 
ponents of  the  U3.  balance  of  paymenU. 
For  example,  the  Improvement  in  the  cur- 
rent account  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments from  the  1959  average  to  the  secord 
half  of  1960  was  more  than  $5  billion  at  an 
annual  rate.  Similarly,  in  the  last  half  of 
1960  the  net  outflow  on  unrecorded  trans- 
actions and  U.S.  short-term  capital  was  at 
an  annual  rate  close  to  $7  billion. 

In  the  light  of  these  relative  magnltudee. 
we  may  conclude  that,  so  long  as  oonfldenoe 
in  the  VJS.  doUar  as  a  reserve  currency  re- 
mains   vmdisturbed.    major   changes    in   the 


"  See  Alan  Holmes  and  Fred  Klopstock. 
"The  Market  for  Dollar  Deposits  in  Siaope." 
Monthly  Review,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  November  IMO. 
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intematlon*!  reserve  position  of  the  United 
8tate«  are  nkely  to  resiilt  only  from  shifts 
In  the  balance  of  payments  on  current  ac- 
count or  in  capital  movements  that  are  re- 
flected In  changes  in  the  n.S.  payments  sur- 
plus or  deficit.  The  U.S.  payments  position 
therefore  appears  to  represent  an  adequate 
guide  to  the  external  or  international  con- 
sequences of~  domestic  financial  policies. 
Moreover,  the  role  of  the  United  States  as  an 
international  reserve  center  does  not.  at  least 
at  iH-esent,  appear  to  impose  significant  re- 
strictions on  the  range  of  domestic  financial 
policies  which  this  country  is  able  to  pur- 
sue. Effective  arguments  may  exist  for  some 
of  the  recently  proposed  reforms  to  the  In- 
ternational financial  system,  but  the  sensi- 
tivity of  foreign-held  dollar  assets  to  inter- 
national interest-rate  movements  does  not 
appear  to  be  among  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  another  article  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  attention.  It  appears 
in  the  publication  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  in  their  month- 
ly review  of  July  1962.  The  article  is 
entitled  "Short-Term  Capital  Move- 
ments and  the  UJ3.  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments." I  quote  from  the  kfticle  one  of 
the  concluding  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

BALANCZ-OF-PATMENTS  ErTECTS 

Viewed  as  isolated  transactions,  movements 
of  UJ3.  short-term  capital  worsen  the  coun- 
try's balance-of-payments  position  when  the 
funds  flow  out  and  improve  it  when  they 
return.  But  when  short-term  capital  move- 
ments are  considered  in  their  relationship 
to  other  transactions  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  problem  of  their  net  effects  be- 
comes more  complicated.  The  availability 
of  credit  is  as  much  a  factor  in  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  exports  as  prices  or 
design.  Credits  extended  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  US.  exports  yield  a  net  gain  to 
our  balance  of  payments,  not  only  when 
they  produce  Interest  Income,  but  also  when 
they  finance  exports  that  would  not  have 
otherwise  been  made.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments  gains,  however,  are  not  realized  until 
the  credits  are  repaid,  whereas  if  the  ex- 
ports had  been  sold  for  cash  the  gains  would 
have  been  immediate.  Furthermore,  the 
benefits  to  this  country's  balance  of  pay- 
ments may  be  offset  by  a  rapid  growth  of 
new  credit  extensions. 

I  offer  this  statement  because  it  may 
be  that  in  the  hearings  before  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  will  start 
next  week,  some  statistics  may  be  offered 
to  indicate  that  the  investment  of  short- 
term  capital  has  increased.  It  has  in- 
creased because  our  trade  has  increased. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  taking 
the  time  of  the  Senate  at  this  late  hour, 
but  I  go  into  this  subject  because  I  do 
believe,  unless  someone  speaks  out 
against  this  Niagara  Falls  of  commentary 
in  the  press  arguing  that  we  should  have 
higher  interest  rates  and  reduced  taxes, 
this  is  the  policy  we  will  follow.  It  is 
the  policy  we  may  be  about  to  follow, 
and  it  is  the  policy  which  is  being  advo- 
cated by  responsible  top  officials  in  New 
York  and  in  Washington.  I  believe  that 
they  should  Justify  it.  They  have  not 
done  so.  I  have  been  pleading  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  dispute  my 
position  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
this  issue.  I  have  asked  for  a  debate  on 
this  for  weeks,  but  no  Senator  has  seen 
fit  to  dispute  me  on  this.  Since  the 
Senate  is  the  Nation's  greatest  forum  of 
debate.  I  hope  that  they  will  decide  to 
do  so  in  the  near  future. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Short-term  Capital 
Movements  and  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  Ithis 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Short-Term    Capital    Movements    and    the 
U.S.  Balance  of  Payments  ' 

Since  the  principal  European  currencies 
became  externally  convertible  at  the  end 
of  1958.  short-term  capital  flows  have  i^ome 
to  exert  a  major  Impact  on  the  US 
balance  of  payments.  In  1960  and  1961. 
the  recorded  outflows  of  stort-term  U.S. 
funds  soared  to  unprecedentedly  high  totals 
and  contributed,  respectively,  from  bne- 
third  to  over  one-half  of  our  large  bals^ce- 
of-payments  deficits  of  those  2  years.  In 
addition,  unrecorded  short-term  capital  out- 
flows are  believed  to  have  been  exceptionally 
large  In  both  years. 

Short-term  capital  transactions  are  anong 
the  least  understood  items  In  our  balspce- 
of-payments  accounts.  A  common  miscon- 
ception, for  example,  Is  to  think  of  short- 
term  capital  as  merely  a  stock  of  footloose 
money,  hopping  from  country  to  country 
only  because  relative  Interest  rates  vaTty  o*" 
In  search  of  gains  from  exchange  rate  spjecu- 
latlon.  Some  short-term  capital  transac- 
tions clearly  conform  to  that  description, 
but  most  of  the  U.S.  short-term  capital  out- 
flow In  our  balance  of  payments  Is  related 
to  the  financing  of  International  trade  and 
to  the  need  of  foreign  banks,  businesses*  and 
even  foreign  governments  for  funds  to  <neet 
their  immediate  payments  requirements. 
And  while  Interest  rates  and,  at  times,  un- 
certainty over  exchange  rates  are  Impontant 
In  Influencing  the  volume  and  dlrectioji  of 
such  short-term  capital  flows,  many  qther 
factors  also  play  a  role. 

As  recorded  In  U.S.  balance-of-payotents 
statements,  short-term  capital  movea^ents 
are  shown  as  net  flows  of  U.S.  cafjltal 
to  or  from  foreign  countries  and  net 
flows  of  foreign-owned  capital  to  or  from 
this  country.  Movements  of  U.S. -aliened 
capital  are  measured  by  changes  In  ^ort- 
term  claims  of  U.S.  residents  on  forelgfiers. 
while  movements  of  foreign-owned  abort- 
term  capital  are  measured  by  change^  In 
foreign-owned  depKJslts  and  short-term  Becu- 
rltles  held  in  U.S.  banks  and  by  chang^  In 
other  types  of  U.S.  short-term  liabilities  to 
foreigners.  Net  outflows  of  U.S.  capital  [tend 
to  add  to  the  aggregate  liquid  dollar  hold- 
ings of  nonresidents  in  U.S.  banks.  Changes 
In  these  holdings  are  considered  "aBttle- 
menf  items  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
and,  hence,  any  rise  In  these  holdings  con- 
tributes to  an  Increase  In  our  payments  defi- 
cit. (The  deficit  or  surplus  as  a  whefle  is 
commonly  measured  by  changes  In  fafelgn 
holdings  of  liquid  balances  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  changes  In  the  gold 
and  convertible  currency  holdings  of  our 
monetary  authorities.)  The  additional 
claims  on  foreigners  that  arise  as  U.S.  i^iort- 
term  capital  fiows  out,  on  the  other  tland. 
are  not  treated  as  an  offset  to  this  coufltry's 
balance-of -payments  deficit  but  are  re^rded 
as  one  of  its  causes. 

This  article  describes  In  broad  termfl  the 
various  tjrpes  of  private  short-term  cajpltal 
flows  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  investigates  the  factors  Influenc- 
ing these  flows,  and  reviews  their  receai  be- 
havior. Although  the  article's  main  em- 
phasis Is  on  the  movement  of  U.S.  capital, 
much  of  the  discussion  Is  also  relevant  to 
shifts  of  private  foreign-owned  funds  t«  and 
from  this  country.  It  is  worth  noting,  how- 
ever,   that    such    shifts    do    not    affect    our 
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balance-of-payments  deficit  directly,  inas- 
much as  ordinarily  they  are  offset  by  oppo- 
site changes  in  holdings  of  foreign  monetary 
authorities.  The  factors  Infiuencing  these 
official  holdings  are  not  discussed  here. 
Since  these  holdings  are  part  of  the  mone- 
tary reserves  of  other  countries,  they  are  in 
a  different  category  from  privately  owned 
short-term  capital  and  therefore  respond  to 
different  forces.  Official  Institutions  may, 
for  example,  use  their  dollar  holdings  to 
purchase  gold  from  the  United  States,  a 
choice  that  is  not  available  to  other  dollar 
holders 

reporting  or   short-term  capital 

MOVEMENTS 

Because  of  the  need  for  a  practical  cri- 
terion of  measurement,  short-term  capital 
Is  defined  in  the  balance-of-payments  statis- 
tics as  that  capital  which  is  held  in  the  form 
of  assets  (including  bank  deposits)  with  an 
original  maturity  of  not  more  than  1  year. 
Neither  the  owner's  Intention  nor  the  ac- 
tual duration  of  the  holdings  affect  this 
definition.  Consequently,  a  number  of  capi- 
tal transactions  that  are  classified  as  short- 
term  may  actually  be  akin  to  long-term 
transactions  because  they  are  regularly  re- 
newed at  maturity.  It  Is  not  Infrequent,  for 
Instance,  for  maturing  short-term  bank  loans 
to  be  extended  or  replaced  by  new  loans  On 
the  other  hand,  marketable  securities  ma- 
turing In  more  than  a  year  may  serve  as  a 
medium  for  short-term  investments.  Simi- 
larly, a  portion  of  the  capital  flows  between 
parent  companies  and  their  foreign  subsidi- 
aries may  in  fact  be  no  more  than  short- 
term  financing,  but  in  the  existing  statistics 
such  flows  are  all  counted  as  direct  Invest- 
ment, a  form  of  long-term  capital  move- 
ments For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
accepted  definition  of  short-term  capital  Is 
not  Ideal  from  a  conceptual  point  of  view. 
Its  adoption  was  determined  by  the  need 
for  a  criterion  that  Is  statistically  manage- 
able. Even  so.  the  task  of  gathering  the 
necessary  data  is  difficult,  and  the  burdens 
on  the  reporting  banks  and  businesses  are 
large 

The  statistics  on  private  short-term  capi- 
tal movements  are  derived  from  monthly 
and  quarterly  reports  filed  by  U.S.  banking 
Institutions  and  other  businesses  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  of  their  districts  un- 
der regulations  established  by  the  Treasury 
Department  The  reporting  firms  provide  a 
breakdown  of  their  outstanding  claims  on, 
and  liabilities  to,  foreigners  by  major  cate- 
gories and  by  more  than  50  foreign  coun- 
tries and  geographical  areas.  The  reports  for 
banking  institutions  also  Include  the  for- 
eign claims  and  liabilities  held  by  them  on 
behalf  of  their  domestic  customers.  The 
data  that  are  collected  are  published  In  con- 
solidated form  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulle- 
tin and  the  Treasury  Bulletin.  The  quarter- 
to-quarter  changes  in  the  reported  claims 
on.  and  liabilities  to,  foreigners — adjusted 
for  certain  other  transactions — constitute 
the  short-term  capital  movements  Incorpo- 
rated by  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  Its 
balance-of-payments  statistics.  The  table  on 
page  96  presents  a  summary  of  the  changes 
in  the  outstanding  amounts  of  U.S.  short- 
term  claims  on  foreigners  In  recent  years. 

This  reporting  system,  although  compre- 
hensive in  conception,  does  not  catch  all 
short-term  capital  movements.  It  is  widely 
believed,  for  example,  that  the  substantial 
shift  of  "errors  and  omissions"  In  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments accounts  from  net  receipts 
In  the  period  prior  to  1960  to  net  payments 
In  1960  and  1961  reflects  an  Increase  in  un- 
recorded short-term  capital  outfiows.  This 
would  not  be  surprising,  In  view  of  the  freer 
convertibility  recently  achieved  by  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  currencies.  Various  factors 
may  be  responsible  for  the  Incompleteness 
of  the  reporting.  One  conspicuous  source  of 
omission  is  that  no  reports  are  collected  from 
individuals.     Moreover,    firms    with    foreign 
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claims  or  UabUittes  below  prescribed  levels 
are  exempted  from  filing.*  It  u  alao  poe* 
Bible  that  some  institutions  fail  to  file  be- 
cause of  Ignorance  of  the  requirements,  al- 
though the  extensive  publicity  given  to'  the 
reports  in  recent  years  has  broadened  the 
coverage  of  the  reporting  system  substan- 
tiaUy. 

In  contrast  to  the  U.S  long-term  and  over- 
all internaUonal  investment  position,  in 
which  this  country  Is  a  substantial '  net 
creditor,  Its  recorded  short-term  capital  po- 
sition is  that  of  a  net  debtor;  thU  country's 
short-term  liabilities  to  foreigners  exceeded 
lis  short-term  claims  on  them  by  917  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1961.  This  short-term 
debtor  position  results  from  the  combination 
of  the  wide  use  of  the  dollar  as  an  Interna- 
tional currency  and  the  U.S.  paymenU  defi- 
clu  of  recent  years.  Foreign  central  banks 
and  governmenu  hold  substantial  portions 
of  their  official  reserves  In  the  form  of  dollar 
assets  which,  because  of  tlie  need  for  liquid- 
ity, are  almost  entirely  composed  of  depoelu, 
VA.  Government  securities,  and  bankers' 
acceptances.  In  addition,  foreign  commer- 
cial banks  and  corporations  hold  sizable 
working  balances  In  the  United  States,  since 
they  settle  in  dollars  not  only  their  transac- 
tions with  this  country  but  frequently  also 
transactions    with    third   countries. 

TTPES  or  BHORT-TntM  CAPTTAL  UOVEKKNTS 

The  short-term  capital  movements  re- 
flected In  the  US.  balance  of  payments  are 
the  net  result  of  many  individual  transac- 
tions made  for  different  purposes  and  re- 
sponding in  varying  degrees  to  economic 
forces  When  snalyilng  such  a  complex 
aggregate.  It  is  useful  to  attempt  to  classify 
the  transactions  according  to  the  msjor  pur- 
poses and  motives  for  which  thr-y  are  under- 
taken. 

In  very  broad  terms,  two  claei-es  of  private 
Bhort-t*rm  capital  movements  can  be  dls- 
tlnguUhed.  First,  there  are  th(»e  initiated 
primarily  by  the  recipients  of  the  funds  and 
related  to  their  speciflc  current  needs — such 
as.  for  instance,  the  financing  of  their  im- 
port needs.  The  major  portion  of  the  out- 
standing short- Krm  claims  of  the  United 
Stat«s  on  foreigners  arose  out  of  such  needs, 
particularly  out  of  needs  for  financing  Inter- 
naUonal tfadc.  To  the  extent  that  new 
credit  extensions  exceed  or  fall  short  of  re- 
payments, the  differences  are  recorded  as 
capital  fiows  In  oxir  balance-of-payments 
statistics.  Secondly,  there  are  those  short- 
term  capital  movements  that  are  mainly 
InltUted  by  investors,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
higher  interest  rate  or  tax  savings  or  perhaps 
to  gain  from  an  anticipated  change  in  ex- 
change rates. 

Some  financing  of  International  trade  by 
U-S.  banks  and  businesses  covers  trade  among 
third  countries,  but  most  of  it  covers  UB  ex- 
ports and  U  related  to  borrowers'  needs. 
Trade  financing  U  mainly  undertaken 
through  bankers'  acceptances,  bank  loans  to 
foreigners,  sight  and  time  drafts,  and  open- 
book  credits.  Such  financing  is  reflected  In 
varlotis  items  in  the  accompanying  table: 
In  bank-reported  loans  to  foreigners,  collec- 
tion* outstanding  (i.e.,  bills  on  foreigners 
held  by  banks  for  collection),  and  "other" 
bank-reporUd  dollar  claims  (largely  accept- 
ance financing).  The  short-term  claims  re- 
ported by  nonflnanclal  concerns  also  reflect 
export  credit  as  well  as  short-term  balances 
held  abroad  for  business  or  other  reasons. 
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MovtmenU  of  U.S.  short-Urm  capital,  1957  to  l$t  quarter.  196t 
fin  mllUaat  of  doDars;  (-)  denotM  outflow,  (+)  denotes  Inflow] 


•  Banking  institutions  are  exempted  from 
filing  a  report  for  a  particular  month  If 
their  month-end  claims  on  (or  liabilities  to> 
foreigners  average  less  than  $600,000  in  the 
6-month  period  ending  with  the  reporting 
date.  Nonflnanclal  Institutions  are  exempted 
from  filing  for  a  particular  quarter  if  their 
claims  on  (or  liablllUee  to)  foT«ignen  at 
the  end  of  that  quarter  and  of  the  preceding 
one  average  less  than  $100,(XX). 


J                      Type  of  moTeizMnt 
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19M 

IMt 

IMl 

1MZ.M 
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K<'i>ort«l  by  hanks,  total. . 

-2.M 

-343 

-81 

-Ml 

-l.OM 

- 

-m 

I  lolliu- tlttims,  total 

-256 

-2W 

-61 

-« 
-32 

-(-74 

-30 

-728 

-880 

-2» 

l/wiis  to  lisnks  aiKl  ofTim!  institutions. 
I^iaiu  to  others. 

-4.-5 
4-27 
+  17 

-213 
-13S 

+2 
+4» 

-50  1 

+M 
-22 

-m 

-1*6 
-1J6 

-m 

-556 

-194 

('oll<><'liniu>out.-ajaidinR 

—32 

Other  ' 

—38 



-25 

rofciitn  currrnc-y  rlaitr,5,  total 

43 

-3B2 

-I0» 

-f-117 

I>efKJ6its 

-! 

-49 
-1 

--^' 

-38 
-223 

•-425  1 

-143 

-t-38 

Other 

+8» 

+34 

Krjiorlf'l  by  nonflniUK  ial  concerns,  total 

-3.| 

-»-57  1 

-t-15  1 

-478 

(») 

1  >ulluf' cliuinx. . . 

-8  ] 

+01  ■ 
-12 

-37  1 
+S2  \ 

-253 

.-172 

-443 

-32 

Forcinn  run-f iiry  cJHima 

(•> 

fl 

Total  r.S.  short  term  capital ' 

-284  1 
1 

-2M 

«- 1,416 

-1.562 

1 

(*) 

'  Represent,"  principally  banken:'  accoptancrfi. 

'  F»clii(l»-«  M7«)  million  lieM  jien'lin?  dire*  t  invrotmont. 

•  .Vol  avulabli'. 

•  l>oi-s  not  io«lu<lc  IVpttrtnient  of  Commerce  adjustment,',  to  a  l*al;iiMt-of-|,ayin«iits  l«».<:is. 

Note  -Hw.iiw  of  rouiidine.  flpiires  do  not  necessarily  add  to  totals 
SourtT:   I  .S.  iJf'partiiicnt  nl  thi-  'Ircamry. 


cat.ury. 

The  available  statistics  do  not  distinguish 
between  foreign  borrowing  in  this  country 
that  is  directly  tied  to  trade  financing  and 
foreign  borrowing  for  more  general  purposes. 
The  latter  category,  however,  is  probably 
large  and  would  Include  many  conventional 
bank  loans  as  well  as  dollar  exchange  ac- 
ceptances— I.e.,  acceptances  that  are  drawn 
for  the  express  purpose  of  creating  dollar 
exchange  and  which  do  not  arise  from  any 
specific  trade  transaction.  Such  borrowing 
will  often  be  for  temporary  torelgn  exchange 
needs  in  countries  that  are  subject  to  wide 
swings  in  export  earnings. 

Finally,  there  are  the  various  other  types 
of  capital  movements  which  fall  In  the  sec- 
ond  broad   category    Identified    above — that 
of  transactions  largely  Initiated   by  the  in- 
vestors.    These   arise   mainly,   but    not  ex- 
clusively,   out    of    transactions    induced    by 
International  Interest  rate  differentials  or  ex- 
change rate  speculation.     The  opport unities 
for  such  transactions  were  greatly  expanded 
with   the   reestablishment  of  external  con- 
vertibility of  the  majcn-  European  cvurencies 
at  the  end  of  1958.    Since  then.  Interest  ar- 
bitrage   transactions — between    the    United 
States    and    foreign    cotmtries    as    well    as 
among  foreign  countries — have  occasionally 
reached  substantial  amounts.    These  consist 
of  the  Investment  abroad  of  liquid  balances 
to  take  advantage  of  higher  Interest  rates 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  home  market. 
The   interest   arbitrager,    unless   he   is   con- 
fident  of  being  able   to  avoid  an  exchange 
loss  when  he  decides  to  repatriate  his  capi- 
tal, ordinarily  will  cover  the  exchange  risk 
associated  with  his  transaction  by   buying 
back   his  own   ciurency   In  the  forward  ex- 
change market.    The  forward  "hedge"  In  this 
so-called  covered  interest  arbitrage  normally 
involves  a  cost  that  reduces,  and  could  elim- 
inate, the  uncovered   Interest  arbitrage  In- 
centive.    On   the  other  hand,   the   forward 
hedge  might  actually  offer  an  additional  in- 
centive   to   engage   in    arbitrage   operations. 
Indeed,   If   the   forward  exchange  rate  pre- 
mium on  the  currency  of  a  low-interest -rate 
country  is  large  enough,  this  could  even  In- 
duce a  flow  of  covered  capital  from  a  hlgh- 
interest-rate  to  the  low-interest-rate  coun- 
try, because  the  Interest  loss  would  then  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  exchange  rate  proflt. 
The  specific  interest  rate  relationships  that 
induce  investors  to  move  short-term  funds 
abroad  are  not  readily  Identifiable,  but  they 
obviously  are  not  restricted  to  the  interest 
rates  on  Treasury  bills  alone.    A  few  coun- 
tries now  have  money  markets  of  significant 
slae,    where    numerous    short-term    instru- 


ments—Treasury bills,  time  deposit  faciUtlee. 
varloxu  types  of  commercial  paper,  and  in 
some  cases  local  government  obligatKma — 
are  available  for  Investment.  In  addition, 
the  Euro-dollar  market.  In  which  Eurx^ean 
as  well  as  Canadian  banks  take  an  active 
part,  la  widely  used  for  interest  arbitrage 
operations.^  There  Is  thus  a  broad  later- 
national  constellation  of  interest  rates  and 
forward  exchange  discounts  and  pranlums 
which  influence  the  potential  arbltzager. 

Interest  arbitrage  operations  of  UJ3.  cor- 
pcH-atlons  have  ttecome  more  common  In  re- 
cent years,  though  the  number  of  omipanles 
engaged  in  these  transactions  has  remained 
relatively  smaU.  ParUy  because  the  avaU- 
abUity  and  liquidity  of  foreign  short-term 
securities  are  generally  leas  than  In  this 
country,  most  U.S.  corporations  have  been 
reluctant  to  engage  in  interest  arbitrage. 

Speculative  capital  flows  occur  when  a 
change  In  the  exchange  rate  of  one  or  an- 
other currency.is  anticipated.  These  flows 
may  include  outright  purchases  of  the  cur- 
rency that  is  expected  to  appreciate  or  sales 
of  the  currency  that  is  expected  to  depre- 
ciate, but  they  also  take  the  form  oX  so-caUed 
"leads  and  lags."  which  involve  the  acoelerm- 
tlon  or  deferment  of  payments  or  receipts. 
When  a  currency  is  under  speculaUve  attack, 
commercial  interests  wiU  try  to  postpone 
payments  in  that  currency  because.  In  the 
event  of  a  devaluation,  the  cost  In  terms  of 
their  own  ctirrency  would  be  reduced. 
Furthermore,  the  residents  of  the  coimtry 
with  the  weak  currency  will  attempt  to  pay 
more  rapidly  or  even  to  ivepay  debts  In 
foreign  currencies,  while  trying  to  prolong 
the  maturity  of  their  claims  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies by  renewing  loans  or  letting  credits 
accumulate.  The  net  result  wlU  be  a  re- 
duction In  the  country's  receipts  from  abroad 
and  an  increase  in  the  net  outflow  of  short- 
term  capital.  If.  on  the  other  hand  the 
speculaUon  U  motivated  by  the  ezpectaUon 
of  an  exchange  rate  appreciaUon.  the  "leads 
and  lags"  will  of  coiuse  shift  in  favor  of  the 
strong  currency. 

INFXT7ENCI     OF     DEMAND,      SUPPLY,      AND     COST 

rAcioas 
The   determlnante   of  short-term   capital 
movements  may  be'anal3rEed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  borrowers  or  the  lenders.   In 
terms  of  demand  or  supply  factors.     In 


•See  Alan  R.  Holmes  and  Pred  H.  KIop- 
stock,  "The  ICancet  for  Dollar  Deposits  In 
Europe,"  Monthly  Review,  Novnnber  1900. 
pp.  197-202. 
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demand  factors  are  predominant  and 
the  borrowere  are  mucb  more  tbe  active 
agents.  In  tbe  sense  that  they  actually  Ini- 
tiate the  transactlcms.  In  other  cases  the 
Initiative  may  largely  rest  with  the  suppliers 
of  funds,  and  the  lenders  may  actively  seek 
to  lend  or  invest  abrottd.  with  or  without 
active  participation  by  the  borrowers  or  the 
sellers  of  credit  Instruments.  Similarly,  in- 
terest rates,  which  are  a  cost  to  the  bor- 
rower and  Income  to  the  lender,  may  exert 
a  determining  influence  on  some  transac- 
tions and  hardly  any  Influence  on  others. 

For  most  types  of  capital  transfers  that 
are  In  the  nature  of  "acconunodating"  fi- 
nance, the  Impetus  for  the  transactions  Is 
more  likely  to  come  from  the  borrowers 
than  from  the  lenders.  Each  borrower 
must  weigh  his  financial  needs  against  the 
cost  of  the  loan,  while  each  lender  must 
decide  whether  making  the  loan  would  be 
more  advantageous  than  alternative  uses  of 
his  funds.  If  the  borrower's  needs  are 
compelling  and  If  he  does  not  have  access 
to  other  sources  of  funds,  he  will  be  in- 
clined to  pay  whatever  Interest  rates  the 
market  requires.  The  lender  will  meet  the 
loan  demand  If  he  is  in  a  reUtlvely  liquid 
position  and  rate*  the  borrower  aa  a  good 
credit  risk;  But.  if  the  leader  is  short  of 
fundi,  he  will  tighten  his  lending  terms  and 
perhapa  aeale  down  the  amount  he  will  be 
willing  to  provide.  In  all  theae  respect*, 
international  lending  is  essentially  the  same 
aa  domeatlo  lending. 

Nevertheleea.  there  are  also  some  impor- 
tant dlfferenoea  between  international  and 
domestic  short-term  lending,  apart  from  the 
obvious  Intnulon  of  foreign  exchange  con- 
siderations In  the  former.  In  the  first  place, 
the  needs  of  foreign  borrowers  for  capital 
are  determined  by  developments  In  their 
respective  coimtrlee  and  are  largely  unre- 
lated to  Internal  developments  in  the  sup- 
plying country.  This  means  that  the  total 
loan  demand  from  abroad  Is  unlikely  to  fol- 
low definite  cyclical  patterns  of  the  sort  that 
characterize  domestic  financing.  Some 
countries  will  experience  balance-of-pay- 
ments  strains,  while  others  are  In  a  com- 
fortable payments  position;  internal  growth 
rates  or  the  behavior  of  prices  will  often 
vary  xnarkedly  from  country  to  country. 
For  these  reasons,  foreign  borrowers'  de- 
mands tend  to  be  sporadic  and  difficult  to 
anticipate  In  advance. 

Secondly,  foreigners'  decisions  as  to  where 
and  how  much  to  borrow  are  Infiuenced  by 
International  differences  In  Interest  rates  as 
well  as  by  the  relative  availability  of  loan- 
able funds  in  different  centers.  These  differ- 
ences are  determined  by  the  prevailing  mone- 
tary policies  in  the  respective  countries. 
Oenerally  speaking,  a  country  where  mone- 
tary conditions  are  easy  will  attract  foreign 
borrowers  away  from  countries  where  mone- 
tary conditions  are  tight.  It  Is  true,  how- 
ever, that  many  foreign  borrowers  have  close 
and  long  established  bxislnees  relationships 
with  lenders  In  only  one  country  and,  there- 
fore, prefer  not  to  shop  around  to  find  the 
country  where  Interest  rates  are  lowest. 
Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  an  International  financial  center 
is,  In  many  ways,  unique.  Not  only  do  U.S. 
financial  markets  permit  borrowing  on  a 
scale  not  possible  elsewhere,  but  foreigners 
also  have  complete  freedom  of 'access,  which 
Is  not  always  the  case  In  financial  centers 
abroad. 

Thirdly,  scxne  forms  of  International 
capital  movements  are  Independent  of  the 
borroww^'  needs.  Covered  Interest  arbitrage 
transactions,  described  above,  are  one  exam- 
ple: the  Initiative  for  such  Investments  rests 
almost  entirely  with  the  supplier  of  capital. 
Their  volume  will  depend,  not  only  on  the 
interest  rate  spreads  and  the  price  of  for- 
eign exchange  cover,  but  also  on  the  avail- 
ability of  liquid  funds  in  the  lending  coun- 


try.  Speculative  capital  transactions  anf  an 
example  of  capital  movements  which  taay 
be  initiated  by  lenders  as  well  as  by  Ipor- 
rowers. 

The  strength  of  the  various  causal  li^flu- 
ences  bearing  on  short-term  caprkal  move- 
ments fluctuates  widely  over  time.  The 
1955-57  spurt  of  our  exporu,  for  exaj»(ple, 
was  paralleled  by  marked  Increases  In  ac- 
ceptance of  financing  and  In  bank  lending. 
as  well  as  by  some  growth  in  collection  ittms 
and  commercial  credits  to  foreigners.  The 
extension  of  new  export  financing  in  <hat 
period  exceeded  the  repayment  of  matutlng 
claims.  The  subsequent  decline  of  expjorts 
was  accompanied  by  reductions  in  sevleral 
types  of  claims,  but  not  in  bank  lending 
which  experienced  another  large  rise  In  1958 
because  of  easy  monetary  conditions  ^ere 
and  strong  credit  demands  from  abroad| 

The  resumption  of  export  gains  after  nild- 
1959  carried  all  types  of  short-term  lending 
to  foreigners  to  new  high  levels.  Howflver. 
the  1960-62  Increases  In  claims,  particularly 
In  bankers'  acceptances,  were  more  thuft  m 
proportion  to  the  export  rise,  partly  bcc^use 
of  the  huge  borrowing  by  Japan  as  a  ca<ise- 
quence  of  that  country's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties  and  its  decision  Ui  liberal- 
ize the  restrictions  on  external  borrowing  by 
its  residents.  Furthermore.  sl««ible  inttfest 
arbitrage  outflows  occurred  in  the  secjond 
half  of  1060,  when  the  business  downtun|i  In 
the  United  States  led  to  relatively  low  later- 
est  rates  compared  with  rates  in  other  In- 
dustrial countries  that  were  still  expertAnc- 
Ing  boom  conditions.  As  these  ovittjows 
contributed  to  a  subsUnUal  worsening  of 
our  payments  position,  the  continued  >ta- 
blllty  of  the  dollar  Itself  came  to  be  q[«es- 
tloned  in  some  quarters;  the  weaktjned 
confidence  In  the  dollar  in  late  1960  led  to 
speculative  outflows  In  addition  to  the  trans- 
fers that  were  motivated  by  higher  rattt  of 
return  abroad.  Early  In  1961,  on  the  o^her 
hand,  speculation  against  the  dollar  celled, 
as  the  speculators  became  aware  of  the  de- 
termination and  ability  of  the  U.S.  monetary 
authorities  to  defend  the  dollar.  MeanwJ^lle. 
however,  foreign  requirements  for  sht)rt- 
term  financing — especially  by  Japan  fend 
several  Latin  American  countries— fose 
sharply.  While  the  outflow  of  short-|*rm 
U.S.  capital  was  slightly  larger  in  1961  than 
In  1960,  the  rate  of  outflow  thus  far  this 
year  seems  to  be  running  somewhat  loiwer 
than  in  the  comparable  year-earlier  period. 

BALANCE-Or-PATMENTS    ErTECTS         j 

Viewed  as  Isolated  transactions,  move- 
ments of  U.S.  short-term  capital  worsen  the 
country's  balance-of-payments  position 
when  the  funds  flow  out  and  Improve  It 
when  they  return.  But  when  short-l^rm 
capital  movements  are  considered  In  t)ielr 
relatlonship  to  other  transactions  In  the 
balance  of  payments,  the  problem  of  tSfcelr 
net  effects  becomes  more  complicated,  "the 
availability  of  credit  Is  as  much  a  facta^  in 
the  competitiveness  of  our  exports  as  prices 
or  design.  Credits  extended  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  U.S.  exports  yield  a  net  galfl  to 
our  balance  of  pajrments,  not  only  when 
they  produce  Interest  Income,  but  also  when 
they  finance  exports  that  would  not  hjave 
otherwise  been  made.  The  balance-of-p(ay- 
ments  gains,  however,  are  not  realized  until 
the  credits  are  repaid,  whereas  If  the  expujrts 
had  been  sold  for  cash  the  gains  would  h^ve 
been  immediate.  Furthermore,  the  benepts 
to  this  country's  balance  of  payments  may 
be  offset  by  a  rapid  growth  of  new  credit 
extensions. 

Short-term  capital  movements,  however, 
should  not  be  Judged  by  their  balance-of- 
payments  effects  alone.  While  they  have  at 
times  been  a  vehicle  for  speculation,  yiey 
normally  serve  constructive  purposes.  5'he 
credit  facilities  provided  by  U.S.  banks  ftnd 
exporters  to  countries  short  of  capital  h|ive 
helped  to  sustain  the  flow  of  International 


trade  and  therefore  have  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  growth  of  the  world  economy. 
Consequently,  the  United  States,  as  the 
world's  leading  financial  oenter,  must  make 
every  effort  to  maintain  an  appropriate  posi- 
tion as  a  supplier  of  short-term  funds.  The 
measures  taken  to  reduec  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  promise  to  assist  in  achiev- 
ing this  objective. 

The  reestabllshment  of  external  con- 
vertibility by  major  European  countries,  by 
f.icmt.itluK  the  international  flow  of  funds, 
has  contributed  to  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  Iniernailonal  financial  mechanism. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  convertibility 
has  given  rise  to  sudden  and  occasionally 
disruptive  shirts  of  international  reserves 
and  thus  has  added  to  the  tasks  of  inter- 
national monetary  management.  In  the  face 
of  these  new  problems,  major  steps  have  been 
taken  over  the  past  2  years  to  strengthen 
the  international  monetary  system  through 
the  expanded  resovirces  made  available  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  through 
closer  co<jperatlon  among  central  banks  and 
Kovcrnmeius.  through  expanded  operations 
to  stabilize  the  exchange  markets,  and 
through  the  new  Organization  for  Economic 
CiH>peratl()n  and  Development  At  the  In- 
dividual country  level,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  de.slgn  iHilicy  measures  which  will  more 
efTectlvely  serve  both  Internal  and  external 
requtrementa  Among  tJie  latter  require- 
ments is  the  cleiu-  need  to  encourage  active 
participation  In  Hie  provision  of  Interna- 
tional capital,  Including  ahurt-term  funds, 
by  more  countries  with  ample  monetary  re- 
serves and  fundamentally  strong  currencies 
The  hallmark  of  an  efficiently  functioning 
International  financial  system  is  Its  ability 
to  channel  short-term  and  long-term  capital 
U)  those  countries  where  It  will  contribute 
most  effectively  to  promoting  International 
monetary  subility  and  accelerating  economic 
growth. 

LIMrrATION  ON   WHAT  COVEIINMENT  CAN  DO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  other  article,  written  by  one 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Robert  V.  Roosa,  who  is  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Reconciling  Internal  and  External  Fi- 
nancial Policies,"  I  should  like  to  read 
one  short  paragraph  from  Mr.  Roosa's 
article,  in  which  he  says: 

To  proceed  further,  at  a  vigorous  rate  of 
economic  expansion,  while  cutting  away  en- 
tirely the  basic  deficit  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, depends,  among  other  things,  on  a 
change  In  the  pattern  of  investment  be- 
havior In  this.  Government's  role  Is  to 
provide  the  stimulus,  through  depreciation 
reform,  and  to  do  all  It  can  to  create  an  en- 
vironment within  which  the  needed  financ- 
ing requirements  will  be  met  That  is  why. 
in  todays  conditions,  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  Is  necessary  Prom  there  on.  In 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  our  kind  of  eco- 
nomic system,  the  rest  Is  up  to  labor,  to 
management,  and  the  spirit  of  creative 
enterprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Roosa 
is  right.  The  fact  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  a  certain  amount  and  can 
be  very  helpful  so  far  as  our  economy 
is  concerned.  However,  on  the  basis  of 
our  past  experience,  if  we  permit  it  to  do 
more  than  stabilize  our  economy,  we  are 
inviting  trouble.  Our  reliance  must  be 
primarily  on  labor  and  management  and 
on  a  spirit  of  creative  enterprise,  as  Mr. 
Roosa  points  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

R»CONCn.INO   iNTXaNAL  AMD  EXTEXNAL   FlNAN- 

CX4I,  PoLJcnes  ' 
(By  the  Honorable  Robert  V.  Roosa.  Under 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury   for  Ifonetarv 

Affairs)  ' 

When  a  former  teacher  who  has  long  since 
strayed  from  the  classroom  finds  himself 
appearing  before  such  a  group  of  professional 
economists  as  these  meetings  bring  together, 
there  Is  only  one  thing  he  ought  to  do:  ask 
questions.  What  I  have  to  say  today  is,  in 
fact.  Just  one  long  series  of  questions.  But, 
since  I  have  never  been  able  to  stay  in  good 
voice  on  a  succession  of  rising  Infiectlons,  I 
am  going  to  say  a  number  of  things  in  a 
positive,  perhaps  provocative  manner,  hope- 
ful that  you  will  undertUnd  that  a  spirit 
of  fiexlble  Inquiry  and  not  a  hardened  Gov- 
ernment policy  lies  behind  them. 

My  own  particular  concern  is  with  the  fi- 
nancial Bide  of  things— fiscal  policy,  debt 
management,  moneUry  policy,  foreign  ex- 
change Though  my  questions.  In  reviewing 
the  possibilities  for  reconciling  Internal  and 
external  policies,  may  not  sUy  wholly  within 
the  bounds  of  the  financial  area,  I  will  hope 
to  be  excused  from  the  obligation,  which 
anyone  approaching  ihu  subject  should  ac- 
cept, of  deMrrlblng  in  some  deUll  the  over- 
riding  Imporunce  of  wage  and  price  policy 
the  great  significance  of  trade  and  commer- 
cial policy,  and  the  real  relevance,  too  of 
public  and  private  Influences  on  the  com- 
petitive structure  of  business  organisation 
The  President  resUted  the  Government's  po- 
sition on  theae  crucial  aapecu  of  our  eco- 
nomic performance,  both  domeeUc  and  for- 
eign, in  addresses  earlier  this  month  Be 
U  now  preparing  a  series  of  messages  re- 
viewing the  BUrt  that  has  been  made  "and 
the  specific  measures  to  be  proposed  or 
taken  next  year,  not  only  to  cope  with  the 
problems  now  upon  us,  but  also  to  provide  a 
sturdier  base  for  our  longer  run  internal  and 
external  requirements.  My  attempt  today 
will  consequently— and  I  think  you  will 
agree,  appropriately— center  on  some  fi- 
nancial aspecu  of  our  central  economic  prob- 
lem—the aspecu  with  which  I  have  been 
more   intimately   involved 

I 

My  starting  point.  In  that  spirit.  \s  then  to 
assert  several  propoeltlons: 

The  U.S.  economy  cannot,  for  as  far  ahead 
as  anyone  can  usefiUly  plan,  be  Insulated 
from  the  consequences— the  "discipline,"  if 
you  will — of  lu  balance  of  payments 

Moreover,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue, for  as  far  ahead  as  anyone  can  see,  to 
provide  the  principal  reserve  currency  for 
the  monetary  system  of  the  world— a  duty 
which  involves  specUl  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  conveying  special  opportunities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States,  as 
the  prototype  of  democratic  capitalism,  in- 
tends to  pursue  policies,  both  governmentally 
and  throughout  the  private  sector,  which 
promote  the  functioning  of  a  market  econ- 
omy, in  which  flexible  prices  (reflecting  the 
forces  of  supply  and  demand)  guide  the 
composition  of  output,  the  allocation  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  distribution  of  employment  op- 
portunities— wltliln  a  framework  of  reason- 
able price  sUbility  overall. 

And  the  United  SUtes  is  also  determined 
to  grow  at  a  mte  large  enough  to  assure 
steadily  rising  per  caplU  real  Income  and 
maximum  emplc.yment,  while  also  support- 
ing the  military  structure  and  the  economic- 

'  This  paper  was  presented  at  a  Joint  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  American  Finance 
Association  and  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation In  New  York  on  Dec.  28.  1961.  The 
program  was  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Arthur  Weimer.  Indiana  University. 
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aid  commitments  appropriate  to  the  leading 
member  of  the  Western  alliance. 

My  own  thesis  Is  that  all  these  commlt- 
menu  can  be  met:  that  they  need  not,  as 
some  would  have  It,  be  mutually  contradic- 
tory; but  that  with  determined  effort  they 
can  become  Instead,  in  the  current  position 
of  the  United  SUtes,  mutually  reinforcing. 
To  be  sure,  balance-of-payments  disciplines 
can  be  Interpreted  to  mean — and  In  some  cir- 
cumstances may  appropriately  mean — severe 
restraint  upon,  or  outright  constriction  of, 
the  pace  of  national  economic  activity.  They 
often  mean  Just  that,  for  example,  when  de- 
mand Inflation  Is  running  strong,  when  price 
Increases  must  be  halted  if  exr>orts  are  to  be 
sold,  and  when  internal  demand  must  be 
reduced  If  Imports  are  to  be  brought  In  line 
with  the  real  export  potential.  In  those  oon- 
dltlouB.  a  temporary  interruption  of  internal 
expansion  may  be  unavoidable  If  external 
equilibrium  Is  to  be  restored. 

There  are  also  times  when  a  balance-of- 
paymenU  discipline  calls  for  scaling  t>ack,  or 
limiting,  the  external  commttmenu  of  Gov- 
ernment As  the  Preeldent  and  others  have 
explained,  that  is  being  done  to  the  limit 
permitted  by  national  security;  and  a  num- 
ber of  ways  are  being  found  to  offset  or 
avoid  a  balance-of-paymenu  Impact  from 
military  outlays  and  economic  aid. 

But  what  most  needs  straaslng.  it  seems 
to  me,  u  that  the  dlaclpUnee  do  not  always 
call  fur  the  same  prescription.  Deficits  are 
fever  signals  which  may  arise  from  tem- 
porary dlstrees  or  chronic  disorder  or  some- 
thing in  between.  It  is  always  necessary,  at 
the  least,  to  disUngulsh  between  shorter  run 
factors  Influencltig  the  total  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  and  the  underlying  factors  in- 
fluencing «'hat  some  of  us  call  the  basic 
deficit— a  deficit  in  the  trade,  services,  and 
long-term  capiui  Items.  Mucb  of  the  moat 
purely  financial  part  of  the  total  deficit  is 
in  short-term  capital  movemenu.  not  in- 
cluded In  the  more  fundamental  factors  of 
the  basic  balance  of  payments.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  short-term  capital  movements 
later.  I  want  to  t>egln.  though,  by  focusing 
on  an  entirely  different  meaning  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments disciplines,  a  meaning 
which  seems  to  me  to  fit  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  United  SUtes  and  leads  into 
the  heart  of  our  basic  deficit  problem. 

In  short,  and  without  the  qualifying 
phrases  that  should  be  Inserted  If  this  were 
a  scholarly  formulation,  the  underlying  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  that  has  been 
confronting  the  United  SUtes  is  mainly,  for 
lack  of  a  better  word,  envlroiunenUl.  The 
implications  for  us  of  any  balance-of-pay- 
ments disciplines  point  mainly  toward 
needed  adaputlon  to  a  change  and  changing 
environment  We  have  emerged  during  these 
past  3  or  4  years  into  a  new  world  of  com- 
parative freedom  for  the  movement  of  goods, 
in  which  most  of  the  leading  industrial 
countries  have  built  up  reasonably  adequate 
monetary  reserves  and  have  made  their  own 
currencies  freely  convertible  into  dollars 
on  current  account,  at  fixed  rates  of  ex- 
change. But  the  momentum  generated, 
both  here  and  abroad,  during  the  long  drive 
back  toward  susUlnable  equilibrium  for  the 
others  has  helped  to  bring  about  a  new 
kind  of, Imbalance. 

The  United  SUtes  has  found  Itself  mar- 
ginally dependent  on  a  steady  absorption  of 
dollars  by  a  world  whose  marginal  needs 
have  shifted  to  other  things.  Many  of  the 
other  industrial  countries,  having  long  re- 
strained consumption  for  the  sake  of  re- 
building and  improving  their  productive 
capacity,  are  conUnulng  to  Invest  at  rates 
which  are  closing,  and  In  some  cases  revers- 
ing, the  gap  of  comparative  advanuge  that 
the  United  SUtes  formerly  enjoyed  in  most 
manufactured  producu.  The  United  SUtes, 
m«^ while,  has  allowed  iU  own  rate  of 
domestic  Investment  in  productive  capacity 
to  decline,  despite  lU  still  considerable  vol- 


ume of  savings.  Theee  are  the  environ- 
menui  changes  that  have  been  brought  Into 
clearer  focus  by  the  magnitude  and  behavior 
of  our  balance-of-paymenU  deficlU  since 
1958. 

Where,  against  thU  backgrotmd,  do  the 
disciplines  point  now?  So  far  as  the  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries are  concerned,  a  pull  Is  already  apparent 
toward  greater  consvmiption.  On  their  side, 
the  demand  needed  to  help  restore  interna- 
tional equilibrium  by  drawing  in  more  of  our 
exports  is  already  strong  and  likely  to  grow. 
It  will  be  promoted  further  if  the  Common 
Marlcet  prospers  through  lessening  lu  own 
protectionism  (not  only  with  respect  to  im- 
ports but  also  as  to  the  export  of  caplUl). 
It  wUl  be  further  advanced  If  the  expansion 
plans  of  the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the 
world  are  supported  by  all  the  developed 
world.  On  oiu'  side  the  question  is  large. 
Can  we.  in  world  markeU  that  should  be- 
come increasingly  free,  compete  effectively 
in  quality,  price,  and  merchandUlng  skUl? 
So  far  as  the  monetary  arrangemente  which 
link  together  the  domestic  monetary  sys- 
ums  of  the  individual  countries  are  con- 
cerned, the  question  U  whether  the  nations 
friendly  to  us  can.  as  a  group  and  barring 
military  and  poliUcal  conatderatlons.  Join  in 
multiuterallxing  some  of  the  reeponeibilltiee 
that  have  up  to  now  been  oarried  by  the  two 
reser\>e  currencies  alone— the  dollar  and  the 
potind  sterling.  It  should  be  important  to 
all  countries  to  continue  developixxg  the  in> 
novations  of  the  past  2  years  in  international 
financial  relations,  in  order  to  adapt  modern 
moneUry  arrangcmenu  so  that  they  ean 
suiubly  nourish  trade,  mlnimtas  disruptive 
speculaUon,  assist  the  orderly  flow  of  pro- 
ducUve  capital,  and  sUll  provide  for  effective 
control  over  monetary  developmenu  within 
each  country  in  keeping  with  the  economic 
objectives  of  each. 

n 
The  most  striking  aspect,  to  me.  of  the 
needs  for  restructuring  the  Amertcan  econ- 
omy that  are  revealed  by  our  continuing 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  that  they  are. 
In  present  circumstances,  so  nearly  Identical 
■with  the  needs  that  we  would  be  trying  to 
meet  If  we  had  a  completely  closed  econ- 
omy. In  terms  of  the  fundamenUls,  as  I 
see  them  in  the  current  context,  there  Is  no 
Irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  restora- 
tion of  a  sustainable  equillbriiun  in  our 
basic  balance  of  paymenU  and  the  promo- 
tion of  greater  and  more  lasting  growth  In 
the  domestic  economy.  The  one  sure  way 
to  reesUbllsh  strength  In  the  balance  of 
payments  Is  to  Increase  this  country's  ability 
to  compete,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by 
spurring  additional  investment  in  efficient 
productive  capacity.  That  is  the  same  ob- 
jective that  can  best  assure  an  upward  shift 
In  our  growth  trend. 

The  primary  need,  for  both  external  bal- 
ance and  Internal  growth,  is  an  upward 
shift  In  the  rate  of  Investment — the  invest- 
ment that  can  raise  productivity,  lower 
costs,  develop  new  producU,  and.  more  gen- 
erally, give  a  new  thrust  to  the  competitive 
potential  of  American  business.  That  is  the 
way  to  make  possible  an  increase  in  the 
share  of  American  goods  in  foreign  markete. 
particularly  those  of  the  other  IndustrUllzed 
(and  now  nuilnly  "surpltu")  coimtrles.  It 
is  also  the  most  nearly  certain  way  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  growth  at  home  and 
thereby  support  in  real  terms  our  aims  for 
expanding  employment  and  raising  Incomes. 
The  Intenslfled  private  investment  will 
also,  in  time,  have  the  same  (or  a  greater) 
multiplied  effect  on  total  spending  in  the 
economy  and  thus  upon  further  InducemenU 
toward  additional  Investment,  aa  might  have 
been  claimed  for  Government  deflcito.  The 
difference  la  that  the  initial  eiq>endlture  will 
have  been  upon  productive  capacity  more 
directly  related  to  the  Joint  needs  of  improv- 
ing    this     country's     competitive     position 
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abroad   while   promoting   a  higher  growth 
rate  at  home. 

Tbere  are,  of  oourae.  many  coiulltions  re- 
quired to  bring  about  the  aort  of  change  In 
the  parameters  of  the  Investment  function 
to  which  I  am  referring  here.  No  doubt,  new 
structural  problems  would  be  created  if  the 
change  came  about  abruptly.  But,  however 
the  change  Is  brought  about,  there  are  cer- 
tain to  be  significant  roles  for  fiscal  policy, 
for  monetary  policy,  for  debt  management, 
and  for  the  Interrelations  among  all  three. 
Some  of  these  have  begun  to  emerge  during 
the  past  year  and  have  been  translated  Into 
policy. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  clearest  Implication 
relates  to  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  the 
great  latent  Influence  Inherent  in  the  sheer 
size  and  diversity  of  the  present  Federal  tax 
structure.  If,  within  the  complex  of  tax 
burdens,  a  way  can  be  found  to  encourage 
new  productive  Investment  as  such — and  the 
proposed  Investment- tax  credit  would  In- 
deed be  one  such  way — that  should  offer 
great  promise  as  an  effective  primer,  to  help 
generate  the  greater  push  out  into  new  In- 
vestment frontiers.  Depreciation  reform  of 
other  kinds,  such  as  the  updating  of  equip- 
ment schedules,  is,  of  course,  another  im- 
portant part  of  any  governmental  share  in 
this  effort. 

In  addition  to  its  potential  as  an  initiat- 
ing influence,  flscal  policy  can  also  help  in 
making  available  the  funds  needed  to  fi- 
nance the  necessary  Investment;  for  the 
significance  of  deficits,  or  balance,  or  sur- 
pluses In  the  Federal  Government's  accoimts 
is  that  the  available  supply  of  savings  and 
credit  will  either  be  partly  absorbed  by  Gov- 
ernment, left  entirely  for  the  use  of  an  ex- 
panding private  sector,  or  augmented  by 
the  funds  released  through  a  repayment  of 
Government  debt.  Just  which  of  these 
phases  of  fiscal  policy  is  appropriate  at  a 
given  time  depends  on  the  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  But  when  recovery  is  broadly 
accomplished  and  the  economy  is  expanding 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  It  would  seem  neces- 
sary that  the  Federal  budget  should  be  at 
least  in  balance  if  the  aim  of  public  policy 
Is  to  give  primary  emphasis  to  promoting 
creative,  constructive  new  investment.  Any 
losses  of  revenue  from  the  investment  credit, 
for  example,  would  have  to  be  made  up  from 
other  sources.  Otherwise,  a  continuing  Fed- 
eral deficit  would  drain  away  from  the  capi- 
tal markets  a  part  of  the  supply  of  available 
savings  that  could,  and  should  in  present 
circumstances,  be  flowing  into  expanding  In- 
vestment In  the  private  sector.  That  is  what 
the  President  was  underlining  when  he  said. 
In  speakng  before  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  here  In  New  York  earlier 
this  month: 

"I  recognize  that  your  efforts  will  be  gov- 
erned in  part  by  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
the  Government  can  help  to  create.  Tliat  is 
why  we  intend  to  submit  our  balanced 
budget.  The  Government  must  not  be  de- 
manding more  from  the  savings  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  draining  more  from  the  available 
supplies  of  credit,  when  the  national  inter- 
est demands  a  priority  for  productive,  crea- 
tive Investment — not  only  to  spur  our  growth 
at  home  but  to  make  sure  that  we  can  sell, 
and  sell  effectively.  In  markets  abroad." 

The  maintenance  of  that  kind  of  fiscal 
control  carries  with  it  Implications  for  mone- 
tary ix>licy  as  well,  U  it  Is  to  fill  a  coordinate 
role.  And  one  of  tlie  profound  lessons  of  the 
1959-60  recovery  exi>erience,  emphasized  by 
the  accompanying  outward  drains  of  gold 
and  dollars,  la  that  monetary  and  flscal  policy 
must  Jointly  share  responsibility  toward  the 
capital  markets.  If  an  overall  influence  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  internal  stability 
Is  to  be  achieved.  Dtirlng  that  episode — 
although  concern  over  a  steel  strike,  wage- 
cost  Increaoes,  creeping  inflation,  and  other 
factors  were  alec  of  great  importance — the 
fiscal  position  waa  one  of  very  large  deficit. 
It  waa  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 


current  flscal  year,  and  It  carried  ovt^  for 
some  time  into  the  recovery  period.  The 
heavy  Federal  borrowings  were  competlhg  in 
the  capital  markets  with  expanding  pifivate 
borrowing  that  had  reached  record  pfbpor- 
tlons.  When  the  Federal  deficit  positioKi  was 
corrected,  the  change  came  quite  abruptly. 
swinging  over  to  a  moderate  surplus  »1ithin 
a  few  months.  Meanwhile,  the  efforts  of 
monetary  policy,  aiming  to  offset  the  Infla- 
tionary consequences  of  the  earlier  deficit, 
actually  carried  over  from  that  phas«  Into 
the  later  phase  of  flscal  restraint.  Ire^erest 
rates  rose  sharply,  complications  dev«jii[>ed 
for  debt  management,  and  a  chain  reacttfn  of 
troublesome  consequences  spread  th|1ough 
tlie  savings  and  Investment  process. 

Attempting  to  learn  from  that  cxp^rten-c 
we  have  tried  during  the  past  year— :»(^mii- 
tcdly  tlirough  a  rather  loose  fit  of  sucoe.s.'^ivo 
approximations — to  find  a  new  ba'.anct  be- 
t  Aeen  monetary  and  flscal  policy.  By  a<l.ipl- 
Ing  fiscal  policy  somewh.it  m  ^re  cl.xeFy  to 
the  timing  and  Intensity  or  the  recais:on. 
it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  bujrden 
that  public  policy  on  other  occisiot^  has 
placed  on  monetary  action.  Accordingly, 
this  has  been  the  first  recovery  s.ncc  flflxibi*' 
monetary  policy  was  restored  in  which  bank 
credit  has  continued  readily  available  well 
into  the  expansion  pcri.od  In  consequence. 
longer  term  interest  rates  this  time  have 
shown  little  tendency  to  rise,  and  tha| con- 
ventional expectation  that  credit  biust 
tighten  whenever  business  recovery  feiins 
momentum  has  been  confounded.  A^d  it 
may  not  be  a  mere  coincidence  tha,T)  the 
volume  of  new  market  flotations,  muniilcipal 
and  corporate,  has  been  strikingly  ptpater 
than  through  the  comparable  months  of 
the  three  preceding  recoveries.  \ 

This  experience  sugs^sis  that  a  change 
in  the  balance  of  emphasis  between  ti.s<.ul 
and  monetary  policy  may  work  to  lesseat  the 
amplitude  of  cyclical  swings  In  interest  *.ites. 
downward  and  upward,  that  have  bee*  as- 
sociated with  the  contracyclical  policies  of 
Government  In  the  past.  With  inflationary 
expectations  less  prevalent  and  the  flntjiclal 
markets  better  attuned  to  relatively  4mall 
changes  in  rates.  It  Is  possible  that  tljt  de- 
sired range  of  financial  responses  ca<i  be 
evoked,  to  help  moderate  the  cycle,  wit^iout 
the  unsettling  effects  on  Institutional  sav- 
ings arrangements  that  the  sharp  uprtish 
of  interest  rates  in  1959-60  had  begUJi  to 
produce. 

But  what  about  the  shorter-run  balflnce- 
of -payments  effects?  Granting  that  ihet  mix 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  can  be  im- 
proved. In  order  to  further  the  expansion 
of  domestic  Investment,  to  help  in  moderat- 
ing some  of  the  factors  that  aggr«vate 
cyclical  fluctuations,  and  to  limit  the  dis- 
ruptive aspects  of  unduly  abruj.t  or  large 
interest-rate  changes— and  that  all  ihisi  will 
be  helpful  eventually  In  restoring  and  oi.aii- 
taining  balance-of-payments  equilibrium — 
what  happens  to  capital  movements  iaj  the 
meantime?  May  not  outward  flows  be  inten- 
sified, thereby  adding  to  the  balano<-of- 
payments  deficit,  with  the  result  that  ap- 
parent deterioration  will  precipitate  fuifther 
outflows? 

That  is,  to  be  sure,  an  area  of  conaJider- 
able  risk  or  potential  danger.  Yet  there  is 
much  here  that  can  be  done,  too.  Wfl  re- 
ject out  of  hand  any  resort  to  exchltnge 
controls.  To  take  a  step  of  that  kind  wpuld 
be  to  confess,  and  assure,  the  failiu-e  of  our 
aims  for  growth,  trade,  and  a  stable  pur- 
rency  system  based  on  the  certainty  of  d<)llar 
convertibility  at  the  present  fixed  price. 

So  far  as  movements  of  long-term  cattital 
are  concerned,  there  are  Important  dlper- 
ences,  as  all  of  you  are  well  aware,  between 
portfolio  and  direct  investment.  The  net 
outflow  of  portfolio  Investment  has  a^ver 
been  decisively  large,  in  relation  to  our  bal- 
ance, partly  because  American  purchases  of 
foreign  securities  have  not  greatly  exceeded 


foreign  purchases  of  securities  here.  The 
possibility  of  substantial  net  movements  by 

American  Investors  Into  foreign  flxed-ln- 
terest  obligations  or  equities  will  continue 
Important,  however,  as  long  as  surplus  coun- 
tries m.'.intain  controls  on  the  outward  flow 
of  funds  fri<m  tlielr  own  capital  markets. 
When  the  surplus  countries  in  Europe  be- 
come more  flexibly  ad  tpted  to  their  role  as 
creditors,  the  flow  of  portfolio  funds  tow.ird 
an  expanding.  Ugorous  American  economy 
should  override  any  minor  or  temporary  dif- 
ferentials In  long-term  rates  of  interest  and 
l.irgcly  coxinterbuKmce  tlie  outflow  of  Ameri- 
c.i:i  funds  for  investments  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. Mea!iwhilc.  should  a  frubsLmil  il  net 
outflow  develop  from  the  United  SUtes. 
thf-ro  are  o.Tstts  available.  Other  govern- 
ments can  be  cncour.igcd  to  prepay  kmg- 
lerm  debts  owed  to  us.  Where  appropriate, 
we  c.in  place  .«ome  of  our  own  Government 
debt  w:th  them.  Significant  moves  of  both 
k;:ids  have  occurred  during  the  past  year. 

As  for  direct  Investment,  provision  of  a 
tax  credit  for  investment  in  the  United 
States  wou'.d  help  to  ofT.sct  a;.y  Inducement 
to  invest  abroad  the  funds  obu»lned  by  bor- 
rowing relatively  cheaply  in  the  United 
State.K.  Tliere  is  much  U)  be  said,  too,  for 
rem  Ain.;  any  s;>ecial  tax  advanta^^es  which 
induce  mveslme.-it  abr>jad  rather  than  at 
home  and  wliich  defer  the  repatriation  of 
incjiuD  earned  by  subsidiaries  Itjcated  In  the 
devcli  ped  cjuntries.  In  addition,  the  so- 
called  tax-haven  absues  also  permit  other 
artificial,  truly  n  Jiicomfjetitive  inducemenus 
to  direct  investment  abroad.  To  eliminate 
these  abuser  and  the  special  tax  advantages. 
£  J  far  as  practicable,  would  still  leave  In  ef- 
fect the  present  t.ix  stimulus  to  direct  In- 
vestment in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
That,  one  would  think,  should  be  encour- 
aiied,  f  jr  its  eflect  can  be.  and  should  be.  Ui 
introduce  these  countries  (more  effectively 
than  governmental  economic  aid  is  able  to 
do  I  to  the  performance  of  productive  cjpl- 
talism. 

While  changes  alon^r  these  hues  may  be 
slow  in  cumint?  or  la  exerUng  their  effects. 
there  is  relatively  little  likelihood  of  any 
Bliort-run  acceleration  of  direct  inve.-tment 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  have  a  material 
additional  Influence  on  oiu-  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  Of  course,  if  wages  here  were 
to  advance  sharply  and  outrun  productivity 
pains.  r,r  if  the  efforts  to  accomplish  depre- 
ciation reform  should  be  frustrated,  or  If 
the  projected  trade  program  should  fall  and 
a  real  wall  of  duties  were  Uj  rir-e  up  around 
Europe,  or  if  the  combination  nf  measures 
ge.ared  to  eliminating  our  present  deficit  over 
the  next  2  years  should  not  be  pursued  with 
effective  determination,  the  climate  could 
chance  completely.  I  do  not  want  to  Imply 
any  basis  f.>r  compl.'icency  on  other  fronts 
But  thf  part  of  the  problem  I  am  particu- 
larly .'iddressin^  today  is  the  critical  area  of 
short-term    capital    movements. 

There  are  broadly  three  categories  of  In- 
fluences that  could  give  rise  to  outffows  of 
short-term  capital  of  serious  magnitude 
n  I  a  foreign  loss  of  confidence  In  our 
capacity  U)  fulfill  our  economic  objectives 
and  U)  maintain  the  free  convertibility  of 
the  dollar  into  gold  at  our  flxed  price:  <2i 
marked  interest-rate  differentials,  giving  rl.'^e 
to  Increased  foreign  commercial  borrowing 
here  and  to  interest  "arbitrage"  and  "hot- 
money"  fiowF;  and  (3)  unsettling  interna- 
tional events,  catu;lng  a  flight  from  the  dollar 
or  from  several  major  currencies  simultane- 
ously. 

As  for  the  first,  that  Is  In  our  hands.  The 
trend  of  foreign  confidence  has  been  upward 
since  early  in  the  year.  If  we  perform  on 
the  commitments  which  have  given  vtA  this 
initial  "vote  of  confidence,"  there  should  be 
no  problem  on  this  score.  As  for  the  second, 
a  rise  In  commercial  borrowing  has  Indeed 
been  a  factor  of  considerable  Importance 
through  most  of  the  past  year,  and  exporter 
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credlU  (at  least  to  Amertcaa  Arms)  are  likely 
to  go  on  rising.  But  these  are  the  kinds  of 
swings  in  extermil  flnanclal  requirements  for 
which  the  use  of  our  monetary  reserves  Is 
intended:  one*  they  level  off  or  decline,  the 
outflow  will  return  with  the  repayments. 
These,  then,  onoe  recognized,  need  give  no 
cause  for  deep  concern.  As  for  the  flow  of 
funds  into  short-term  Instruments  in  other 
markeu,  several  possibilities  for  reconciling 
our  Internal  operations  with  our  external  re- 
qulremenu  have  emerged  during  the  past 
year.  It  U  to  tbeae  and  to  the  third— the 
effects  of  International  political  Incldenu  or 
waves  of  doubt  concerning  the  values  of 
other  currencies—that  I  want  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  my  time  here  today. 

m 
What  about  the  balance-of-paymenu  defi- 
cit we  have  now— a  deficit  that  has.  while 
much  reduced  from  the  3  preceding 
years,  been  steadily  rUlng  again  (after  de- 
ducting the  helpful,  but  nonsustalning,  ef- 
fect of  debt  prepaymenu)  with  each  suc- 
cessive quarterly  report  through  1961?  Does 
this  not  merely  exemplify  the  fast  that, 
however  successful  our  longrun  approach, 
we  will  always  be  living  in  a  succession  of 
short  runs,  in  which  there  will  be  a  con- 
flict between  what  Is  right  at  home  and  what 
Is  needed  for  our  external  position?  That 
our  exposed  position  as  banker  for  the  world 
leaves  us  contlnu.illy  vulnerable? 

To  the  extent  that  we  succeed  In  reach- 
ing and  malnUliilng  the  "basic"  balance  to 
which  I  referred  earlier,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  from 
strength  In  meeting  these  strains.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly,  though,  that 
there  Is  much  yet  to  be  done — and  much 
that.  I  trust,  will  be  done— to  reach  that 
result  We  need  more  competitive  exports, 
more  use  of  the  new  export  financing  facili- 
ties, greater  accecs  to  foreign  markets,  closer 
relating  of  economic  aid  to  our  own  pro- 
duction, greater  offsetting  purchases  here 
by  the  countries  In  which  our  military  dis- 
bursements are  lirge.  and  a  vast  variety  of 
other  measures  already  underway.  Inside 
and  ouUlde  government,  in  order  to  cope 
with  these  current  pressures.  In  the  current 
quarter,  thotigh  with  clear  signs  of  Improve- 
ment showing  through,  the  figures  for  the 
toUl  balance-of-payments  deficit  should  be 
expected  to  become  somewhat  larger.  Partly 
for  cyclical  reas-ms.  the  underlying  surge 
of  Improvement  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
make  the  figures  Kolldly  better 

But  others  have  outlined,  and  will  again, 
that  range  of  needs  and  prospects  more  fully 
than  I  can  attempt  here  I  want  to  turn  now 
to  several  financial  meastu-es  (some  domes- 
tic, others  International)  which,  while  rele- 
vant to  the  present  problems,  are  even  more 
Important  for  their  possible  role  In  averting 
or  offsetting  monetary  strains  through  the 
succession  of  short  runs  that  will,  of  course, 
be  our  lot  in  the  years  ahead. 

One  of  the  mof-t  conspicuous  of  the  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  reconcile  the  shorter 
run  needs  of  external  Improvement  with  the 
basic  need  to  proniote  domestic  recovery  and 
expansion,  during  the  year  Just  completed, 
lay  in  the  area  of  monetary  and  flscal  pol- 
icy which  we  were  discussing  a  moment  ago. 
Perhaps  more  precisely.  thU  effort  lay  In  the 
zone  of  Interrelations  between  monetary  pol- 
icy and  debt  management.  It  was  rather 
widely  characterized  as  Operation  Nudge" 
or  an  attempt  to  "raise  short  rates  and  lower 
long  rates."  That  was  at  best  a  cryptic, 
shorthand  label  for  a  very  complex  process. 
There  was  never  any  thought  that  interest 
rates,  either  short  or  long,  could  or  should 
be  predetermined  or  established  In  any  other 
way  than  through  the  action  of  market 
forces.  But  there  was  a  forthright  recogni- 
tion that  what  the  flsoal  and  monetarj  mh 
thorlties  do  and  expectations  In  the  market 
concerning  their  needs  and  Intentions  must 
necessarily  be  significant  elements  inside  the 


market  process.  Consequently,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  indications  were  given  as  to  the  di- 
rection In  which  the  influence  of  ofllcial 
actions  would  be  working — though  where 
they  might  come  out,  after  Interaction  with 
all  other  factors  of  supply  and  demand, 
would  still  be  a  market-determined  result. 

Once  the  approximate  shape  of  the  Treas- 
ury's borrowing  requiremenu  became  clear, 
every  opportunity   was  taken  to  Insure   the 
consistency  of  the   Independent  actions  of 
monetary    policy   and   of   debt  management. 
A    balance-of-payments    criterion    was    kept 
continually    In    view:    for    the    "short-rate — 
long-rate"  slogan.  If   It  served  any   purpose 
at   all.   did   indeed  seem   to  help  popularize 
recognition     of     the     need     (toward    which 
Federal  Reserve  policy  had  already  been  di- 
rected through  much  of  1960)    to  avert  the 
previous  pattern  of  recession-Induced  plum- 
meting  of    short-term   market   rates,    while 
also  keeping  credit  at  least  as  amply  avail- 
able   for   dontestlc   needs   as    In    times   past. 
The  aim  was  to  use  governmental  influence, 
where    practicable,    to    keep    money-market 
rates  within  an  Indifference  range.  In  rela- 
tion   to   the    rates   obtainable   abroad,   after 
taking  account  of  the  costa  of  forward  cover. 
An  Important  role  was  also  played  in  this 
effort  by  the  readiness  of  foreign  monetary 
authorities  to  take  into  account,  in  deter- 
mining  their  own   policies,   the  desirability 
of   closing   any    gap    between    their    interest 
rates  and  ours.     At  times  It  proved  feasible, 
as  well   as  desirable  In   their  own  domestic 
circumstances,  for  them  to  exert  downward 
pressure    on    their    own    short-tarm    rates. 
There  was  general  recognlUon,  too,  that  sensi- 
tive "hot  money"  Is  not  a  comfortable  hold- 
ing In   the  monetary  reserves  of  any  coun- 
try     Partly  for  that  reason.  It  also  proved 
practicable   at   times   for   the  United   States 
and    foreign    authorities    to    carry    out    co- 
ordinated operations  In  the  spot  or  forward 
exchange  markets  for  the  purpose  of  restrain, 
ing  speculative  flows.     Such  operations,  al- 
though often  only  of  a  pilot  character,  were 
gratlfylngly  effective.     The  opportunities  for 
working  out  these  cooperative  arrangements 
rose  through  the  regular  consultative  facili- 
ties  provided   by   the   monthly   meetings   of 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlementa  and 
the  frequent  meetings  held  within  the  newly 
established  Organization   for   Economic   Co- 
operation and  Development. 

The  end  result  of  these  various  efforU,  so 
far  as  our  own  domestic  money  market  was 
concerned,  was  the  unprecedented  contlnu- 
aUon  of  a  ready  availability  of  money 
throughout  the  recession  and  recovery  pe- 
riod, with  ample  additions  flowing  into  bank 
reserve,  while  the  91 -day  Treasury  bill  rate 
(to  take  an  example)  edged  gradually  up- 
ward on  a  zigzag  path  between  2Vi  and  2^ 
percent.  The  declines  of  short-money  rates 
to  and  below  1  percent — which  had  occurred 
In  the  prevlotis  recessions  and  had  contrib- 
uted In  1958  to  the  early  stimulation  of  spec- 
ulation and  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
Interest  arbitrage — were  this  time  ccnnplete- 
ly  avoided. 

Debt  operations  were  of  sc»ne  aid,  as  well; 
In  this  attempt  to  detar  outflows  while  stim- 
ulating new  flows  within  the  economy.  Over 
the  course  of  1961  the  Treasury's  debt  op- 
erations resulted  In  a  net  Increase  of  about 
M  billion  In  outstanding  Treasury  bills  and 
about  tlO  billion  In  total  debt  maturing  un- 
der 1  year — rises  which  ranged  during  the 
year  between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  out- 
standing amounts  in  these  shorter  term 
areas.  At  the  same  time,  other  outstanding 
debt  was  so  redistributed  that  the  average 
maturity  of  the  total  marketable  debt  at  the 
yearend  was  almost  identical  with  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  other  side, 
from  the  debt-management  point  of  view, 
was  the  desirability  of  accomplishing  the  ap- 
proprtata  debt  lengthening — both  to  offset 
the  increase  In  under  1-year  issues  and  to 
overcome  the  Inexorable  influence  of  the  cal- 


endar In  shortening  the  UX*  of  the  over  1- 
year  debt  by  1  full  year  every  year — without 
ooD^>llcatlng  the  effort  to  help  aasun  va 
ample  availability  of  fxinds  for  all  forms  and 
all  maturities  of  private  Investment  requlre- 
menta.  The  answer,  at  least  for  the  oondl- 
Uons  then  prevailing,  was  found  largely 
through  reliance  upon  the  technique  of  ad- 
vance refunding  which  had  been  success- 
fully Introduced  in  1960.  both  In  the  middle 
market  (in  the  so-called  "Junior"  form)  and 
in  the  longer  market  (the  "senior"  advance 
refunding) . 

There  will  be  continuing  need  for  experi- 
mental development  of  the  mixture  between 
flscal.  monetary,  and  debt-management  poli- 
cies and  methods,  to  flnd  ways  in  the  futtire 
to  limit  any  interest-rate  stimulus  to  out- 
ward capital  flows.  The  recent  Federal  Re- 
serve action  permitting  conunerclal  banks 
to  pay  higher  Interest  rates  to  their  deposi- 
tors is  another  step  of  the  same  exploratory 
nature.  It  should  also  be  of  help  In  holding 
or  attracting  foreign  time  deposits. 

Even  though  I  feel  confident  that  effective 
solutions,    appropriate    to    the    changes    In 
market  conditions  and  in  economic  activity, 
will  be  found  in  the  months  and  years  ahead, 
I  do  want  to  stress,  most  resoundingly,  that 
neither  steps  such  as  these  nor  other  forms 
of  International  cooperation  to  which  I  shall 
refer  shortly  can  ever  offset  the  force  of  a 
serious  run  on  the  dollar  created  by  a  lo« 
of     foreign     confidence     in     our     economic 
strength   or  our   banking  capabilities.     Nor 
can  such  measures  shore  up  indefinitely  the 
consequences  of  a  continuing  deficit  In  the 
"basic"  elements  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
So  long  as  our  performance  at  home  is  Im- 
pressive, however.  In  the  way  that  we  our- 
selves would  want  It  to  be.  then  an  outer 
defense    of    various    financial    arrangements 
should  be  capable  of  providing,  from  short 
run  to  short  run.  the  necessary  protective 
framework  within  which  we  can  continue  to 
perform  the  role  of  the  principal  reserve  ctir- 
rency — so   important  to  the   world  at  large 
and  so  crucial  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  own 
objectives  of  libertarian  economic  expansion. 
One  essential  part  of  these  outer  perimeter 
defenses  conslsta  of  understandings  among 
the   central    banks,   primarily   at   the   start 
among  the  leading  industrial  countries  but 
also  gradually,  no  doubt,  among  various  con- 
geries of  some  of  them  and  some  of  the  less 
developed    countries.     The    essence    of    any 
such  arrangemenu  U  flexibility,  informality, 
a  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  trust  in  financial  leadership. 
There  are  no  fonnulaa.    Progress  comes  with 
patience,   time,  familiarity,  and  experlenoe. 
The  past  2  years,  and  partictilarly  the  last, 
have  produced  more  tangible  gains  of  this 
kind   than    had   been   possible   at  any   time 
since  the  general  convertibility  of  currencies 
dlsap{>eared  in  the  1930's. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  case  was  the 
initial  cushioning  provided  early  in  the 
year  by  a  ntmiber  of  the  central  banks  whose 
governors  meet  each  month  at  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlementa  In  Basle. 
When  funds  began  to  nK>ve  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  after  the  currency  appreci- 
ations of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  in 
March,  the  various  central  banks  receiving 
the  outfiow  arranged,  quite  informally,  to 
lend  back  to  the  British  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  which  they  were  losing,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  possible  threat  of  a  currency  crlala. 
What  happened  thereafter  Illustrated  the 
need  for  another  part  of  the  netwoi^  of  de- 
fenses. For  the  central  banks  could  not 
finance  these  cushioning  operations  in- 
definitely out  of  their  own  resources.  More 
lasting  multilateral  arrangementa  were  need- 
ed, standing  behind  the  central  banks  and 
capable,  among  other  things,  of  taking  over 
most  of  these  credlta  after  the  Initial  episode 
had  subsided.  Such  a  shifting  of  credits 
would  make  it  possible  to  provide  for  th« 
further  orderly  resolution  of  any  remaining. 
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and  poMlbly  deeper,  strains.  In  the  case  In 
question,  the  United  Kingdom  in  August  ar- 
ranged with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  a  $3  billion  credit  (of  which  $1V^ 
billion  was  drawn  inunedlai-ely.  In  nine  c\ir- 
rencles,  with  the  UJS.  share  Just  under  one- 
thl.d.)  The  United  Kingdom  Government 
was  thus  able  to  strengthen  its  own  reserves 
and  the  Bank  of  England  enabled  to  pay  off 
the  cushioning  credits.  When  a  new  po- 
tential currency  crisis  was  in  the  making,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Berlin  disturbances  later 
in  August,  further  repercussions  on  the 
pound  sterling  were  scarcely  noticeable.  Ac- 
tually, B  Itlsh  reserves  began  to  mount  rap- 
idly, and  by  the  yearend  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  drawing  had  already  been  re- 
paid to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Meanwhile,  the  various  currency  shifts 
over  the  past  year — many  of  them  taking  the 
form  of  dollars,  the  preferred  reserve  cur- 
rency— ^had  begun  to  build  up  in  the  banks 
of  some  countries  larger  holdings  of  dollars 
than  they  could  ordinarily  carry.  In  these 
circumstances,  various  means  were  foimd  to 
help  regularize  the  holdings  through  actions 
taken  in  the  foreign-exchange  markets.  One 
type  of  operation  consisted  of  increasing  the 
facilities  for  forward  cover.  In  some  cases, 
the  other  government  or  central  bank  under- 
took a  major  part  of  the  transactions  for  its 
own  account:  in  others,  the  foreign  central 
banks  acted  as  agents  for  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
(All  operations  were  carried  out,  of  course. 
In  behalf  of  the  Treasury  by  its  fiscal  agent, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Tork.) 
Needed  supplies  of  foreign  currencies  were 
obtained  as  a  byproduct  of  intergovernmen- 
tal debt  prepayments,  through  outright  pur- 
chases in  some  special  clrcumsjUinces,  and 
through  placement  abroad  of  U,S.  Govern- 
ment debt  denominated  in  foreign  curren- 
cies. Moreover,  arrangements  were  made  to 
place  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  United 
Kingdom  drawing  of  dollars  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  as  well  as  some 
other  accruals,  In  special  nonmarketable 
dollar  obligations.  Through  these  and  other 
transactions  in  the  spot  and  forward  cur- 
rency markets,  a  number  of  ways  were  de- 
veloped for  enlarging  the  network  of  finan- 
cial defenses  capable  of  providing  short-run 
SMlstance  not  only  to  the  dollar  but  to  the 
functioning  of  the  world's  monetary  system. 

Few  of  these  innovations  could  have  been 
carried  through,  however,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  almost  continuous  consultation  on 
problems  of  mutual  concern  that  the  Jet  age 
has  made  possible.  Through  frequent  visits 
to  New  York  and  Washington  by  the  leading 
financial  ofllclals  of  most  other  countries, 
large  and  small;  through  the  continuing  ex- 
changes of  views  and  Information  made  pos- 
sible through  the  work  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  other  international  fi- 
nancial organizations;  through  the  monthly 
Journeys  now  regtUarly  made  by  our  central 
bankers  to  the  meetings  of  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements;  and  through  the 
equally  frequent  travel  by  Government  dele- 
gations to  those  meetings  within  the  new 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  that  are  devoted  mainly  to 
potential  problems  and  difturbances  in  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  leading  industrial 
countries  among  its  membership,  a  new  kind 
of  international  financial  cooperation  has 
emerged.  This,  to  me,  is  much  more  promis- 
ing for  the  future  than  any  of  the  grandiose 
proposals  ior  a  new  supersovereignty  in  inter- 
national monetary  management — ^proposals 
that  have  attracted  so  much  attention  In  the 
public  prints,  paradoxically,  at  the  same  time 
that  these  solid,  if  unspectacular,  develop- 
ments in  real  cooperation  among  sovereign 
governments  were  quietly  taking  place. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year,  both  in 
observing  the  behavior  of  the  financial  mar- 
kets and  In  the  negotiation  of  many  new 
kinds  of  arrangements  with  the  financial 
oinrlals  of  many  countries,  has   convinced 


me  that  the  road  of  steady  progress  it  j  that 
toward  a  growing  multllaterallzatlon  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  World's 
monetary  system.  However  ImportantQ  the 
dollar  may  be,  the  time  is  passing  When 
other  leading  countries  can,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  treat  their  dependence  upon 
it  as  all  privilege  and  no  responsibility.  The 
recognition  of  that  underlying  patter|n  of 
development  probably  accounts,  more  than 
anything  else,  for  the  ready  interest  s^own 
b7  these  same  leading  industrial  coustitrles 
over  this  past  year  in  working  out  thje  ar- 
rangements for  a  massive  increase  in  the 
resources  available  to  the  Intematjlonal 
Monetary  Fund,  on  a  standby  basis  Pre- 
liminary announcement  of  these  arr|inge- 
ments  was  made  after  a  meeting  of  fljjance 
ministers  and  other  leading  financUdj  offi- 
cials in  Paris  2  weeks  ago.  Addltlonli|l  de- 
tails will  be  made  public  shortly 

It  was  the  apparent  conclusion  of  the 
ministers  that  the  presently  visible  ni^ed  is 
not  for  more  International  liquidity  but  fnr 
smoother  arrangements  to  assure  the  ^eady 
shiftablUty  of  existing  liquidity  among  the 
monetary  reserves  of  the  various  coutitrles 
of  the  free  world.  This,  they  recognise  and 
accept,  involves  a  greater  use  of  othetl  c\ir- 
rencies.  alongside  the  dollar,  in  coping,  with 
any  potential  strains  affecting  the  penorm- 
ance  of  the  monetary  system  as  a  wb01e. 

In  working  toward  the  fimdamentaj  cor- 
rection of  the  U.S.  own  balance  of  payilnents 
and  Ln  building  a  stronger  financial  bujttress 
for  the  world  monetary  system  which  centers 
on  the  dollar,  this  has  t>een  an  evqntful 
year.  Great  Issues  have  been  advance<l  To 
pore  down  the  basic  deficit  in  our  b«|lance 
of  payments,  a  host  of  measures,  som«  last- 
ing, some  temporary,  have  been  Introquced 
Substantial  improvement,  year  to  ycat.  has 
already  been  accomplished,  while  the  {econ- 
omy was  enjoying  a  rapid  and  broadly  based 
recovery  with  general  price  stabiUty. 

To  proceed  further,  at  a  vigorous  rate  of 
economic  expansion,  while  cutting  away  en- 
tirely the  basic  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, depends,  among  other  things,  on  a 
change  in  the  pattern  of  Investment  be- 
havior. In  this,  government's  role  Is  b)  pro- 
vide the  stimulus,  through  depreciation  re- 
form, and  to  do  all  It  can  to  create  tti  en- 
vlrorunent  within  which  the  needed  fliianc- 
ing  requirements  will  be  met.  That  Ifi  why. 
In  today's  conditions,  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  is  necessary.  From  there  on.  Inlkecp- 
ing  with  the  nature  of  oUr  kind  of  economic 
system,  the  rest  Is  up  to  labor,  to  mipiage- 
ment,  and  the  spirit  of  creative  enterprise. 
In  serving  as  the  world's  banker,  the  most 
Important  progress,  too.  will  now  traOn  the 
achievement  of  equilibrium  in  the  basl^:  bal- 
ance-of-payments  accounts.  Much  hafl  been 
done,  even  more  can  be  done,  toward  broad- 
ening and  strengthening  the  entire  monetary 
system  which  centers  on  the  dollar. 

My  own  Judgment  is  that  avenues  have 
now  been  opened  for  a  productive  mWrlage 
between  our  Internal  and  external  flij^inclal 
policies.  There  Is  not,  or  need  not  l)e,  an 
irreconcilable   conflict   between   them. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,   1963 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  three  amendments  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  to  the  legislative  apprqpria- 
tion  bill,  which  I  understand  is  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printod 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday.  Au- 
gust 2,  19C2,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther business  to  come  before  the  Senate. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  desislativc  day  of  July  26).  1962: 

ACFNTY   ro«  I.VTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Bernard  T  Brennan.  of  New  Tork.  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Administration, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

BvscAU  or  Customs 

R.iVmond  F  Hufft.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  col- 
lecKir  of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No  20.  with  headquarters  at  New  Or- 
leans, La 

POSTMASTTRS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters; 

ALABAM.\ 

Chru-Ies  J.  Jennings.  Ohatchee,  Ala,  In 
place  of  C   R.  Propst,  deceased. 

ARI7X^NA 

John  A  Dlnscr.  Saint  Michaels,  Ariz,  In 
place  Of  W  O  Humbert,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Orba  G    FeiUey.  SherrlU,  Ark  ,  In  place  of 

MjhU  Jack.s<jn.  retired. 

CALirORNIA 

Perry  W.  Martin.  Lompoc.  Calif  .  In  place 
of  H.  N.  Martin,  retired 

Edythe  E.  EnKebretfien.  Mineral.  Calif  ,  in 
place  of  C   A   Beresford.  retired. 

Russell  E  Jacubson,  Newbury  Park.  Calif  . 
in  place  ol  F  M   Hampum.  retired. 

Ella  O  Weeks.  OUvchurst,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  W    R.  Jones,  resigned. 

Julian  Grembla.  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif. 
Omcc  established  September  i.  1958. 

James  E  Rice.  Wheatland,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  H.  J    Gross,  retired. 

Gerald  H  Conrad.  Yreka.  Calif..  In  place 
of  D.  J.  Spurlock.  deceased. 

CONNECT!  CTTT 

Stanley  L  Zaprzalka.  Seymour.  Conn  .  In 
place  of  A    H    Forst,  retired. 

T-LORIOA 

David  W.  Newell.  Jr  .  High  Springs,  Fla  . 
in  place  of  B    H.  Rawls.  retired. 

Warren  C  Harden.  Sopchoppy,  Fla.,  in  place 
of    O.    M     Ashmore.    retired. 

Oliver  W  Hartwell.  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla  . 
in  place  of  R    L    McLester,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Ruth  T  Hill.  Sas&er.  Ga..  In  place  of  F. 
M.  W.  Brim,  retired. 

HAWAn 

Yiisuko  T.  Sakalda.  Kualapuu.  Hawaii,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Shlmlzu.  deceased. 

U,LINOIS 

OrvUle  E  Van  Brocklin.  Caledonia,  111.,  In 
place  of  M.  A    Ralston,  retired. 

Maynard  R.  Koltz,  Cnpron,  111..  In  place  of 
M  M   Boyd,  removed. 

Jack  L.  Brandt.  Geneva,  111.,  in  place  of 
A.  N.  Modaff.  resigned 

Georire  J.  Hotaart.  Lyons,  ni..  In  place  of 
J.  A.  KrccPk.  deceased. 

Haven  W.  Hammond.  Martinsville.  111.,  in 
pl^ce  of  Clem  Wiser,  retired. 

Vincent  E  Stephenson,  Pittsflcld.  HI.,  in 
place  of  A.  B.  Caughlan.  retired. 

Wendell  L.  Smith.  Sandwich.  111.,  in  place 
of  J.  R.  Montgomery,  retired. 

G.  Clark  Ewlng.  Sheldon,  111..  In  place  of 
W.  G.  McEwan,  deceased. 
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William  E.  Morgan,  Tennessee,  111..  In  place 
of  B.  P.  Hodge.-s,  reUred. 

Elmer  W.  Heuerman,  Teutopolla.  m.,  in 
place  of  C.   W.  Thoele,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Robert  A.  Becker.  Argos.  Ind.,  in  place  of 
N   D   Thompson,  retired. 

Charles  E.  Sullenger.  Freelandville,  Ind.. 
in  place  of  W.  J.  Rltterskamp.  retired. 

Cleon  G.  Doty.  Greenwood.  Ind..  in  place 
of  Raymond  McClain.  retired. 

Robert  O.  HlghfUl,  La  Fontaine.  Ind  .  In 
place  of  R.  S  Roberts,  retired. 

VirgU  S  Patterson.  Matthews,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  Bertha  Dorlon,  retired. 

Elmer  H  Ham,  Jr  .  Nineveh,  Ind..  in  place 
of  L  C  Ramey.  removed. 

Everett  W.  Smith,  North  Webster,  Ind, 
in  place  of  R  A  RIchwine,  retired 

John  V  Pelchat.  Notre  Dame.  Ind  ,  In  place 
of  J    G    Fahey.  transferred. 

Samuel  S  Hollon.  Oakland  City.  Ind  .  in 
place  of  T.  J  Lemasters.  retired. 


IOWA 

Bill  L  Beach.  Sharp«burg.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  E  C  Long,  deceased. 

Vivian  B  Ravnsborg.  Turin.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  M    E.  Petersen,  retired. 

Lawrence  V.  Benda.  Waterville,  Iowa.  In 
place  of  M  A.  Slatt«ry,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Daryl  J.  Lorenz.  Altamont.  Kans.,  in  place 
Of  T  M  Tolmee,  transferred. 

Ferdinand  A.  Holing.  Clyde,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  J  G  Donahoe.  transferred. 

Charles  R  Oakleaf,  Mound  Valley,  Kans  , 
in  place  of  O  J.  Canny,  retired. 

John  R  Younkman,  North  Newton,  Kans  , 
In  place  of  A  C.  Llnscheld,  retired. 

G  Max  Conzelman.  Republic.  Kans.,  In 
place  of  M  J  Gardner,  retired. 

Lowell  D.  Harris.  Wavcrly,  Kans  .  In  place 
of  G   P.  Nutt.  retired. 

KIN TUCK T 

Leland  Bonar.  Poster,  Ky  ,  in  place  of  L. 
D   Boseke.  retired. 

William  R.  Reynolds.  Gravel  Switch,  Ky  , 
In  place  of  J  M  Lane,  removed. 

Edward  F.  Robln.^on,  Langley,  Ky..  in  place 
of  Frank  May,  retired. 

Joseph  E  Thompson,  Loretto.  Ky..  In  place 
of  M  H.  Buckler,  retired. 

Sister  Marlene  Young,  Nerinx.  Ky  .  in  place 
of  Sister  M  S.  Sollar.  retired. 

XX3DISIAMA 

Je.ssle  C  Slade,  Baskln,  La.,  In  place  of 
McEnry  Jones,  transferred. 

Aline  P.  Smith,  Haughton.  La.,  In  place 
of  W  P  Lawrence,  deceased. 

MAINS 

Arnold  Brewer.  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor. 
Maine,  in  place  of  E.  H.  Foes,  retired. 

Norman  L.  Ware.  Lincoln  Center,  Maine,  in 
place  of  H.  L.  Annls.  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Erma  M  Pickens,  Fork,  Md..  in  place  of 
V.  M.  Gordon,  removed. 

Charles  R.  Taylor.  Riderwood.  Md.,  in  place 
of  A.  R  Rogers,  deceased. 

MICHIGAN 

Clair  L.  Hill.  Burlington.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  L  C  Clark,  retired. 

Laurence  W.  Jackson,  Jr..  Clare,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  Francis  Jackson,  retired. 

Richard  C.  Crowner.  Clawson,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  C.  M.  Demerly.  retired. 

Albert  P  Chyz,  Highland,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  M  M  Par*ts.  retired. 

Richard  A.  Stevens,  Marine  City,  Mich  ,  in 
place  of  A.  G.  Rochon,  removed. 

Kenneth  H.  Johnson.  Orleans,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Pace,  retired. 

Robert  W.  Hafeman.  Wallace.  Mich..  In 
place  of  O.  E.  Melcholr.  deceased. 
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MINNESOTA 

David  R.  Steinley.  Alexandria,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  H.  W.  Long,  deceased. 

Roger  W.  GUes,  Ivanhoe,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  J.  L  Gilson,  retired. 

Wendell  E.  Morrison.  Kasota.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  J.  O.  Barklow.  resigned. 

Nell  T  Garvin.  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  E.  W.  Ipsen,  retired. 

David  J.  Jacobs.  Loretto.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  R   A    Dickey,  retired. 

William  F.  Albrecht,  Nassau.  Minn..  In 
place  of  H  E  Grube.  deceased 

George  M.  Wellnltz,  Odessa.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  A  C.  Wahoske,  retired. 

Thorvald  C.  Jensen.  Ruthton.  Minn  .  In 
place  of  J.  C.  Chrlstensen.  deceased. 

Patrick  N.  OBoyle,  Saint  Paul  Park,  Minn., 
in  place  of  M.  L.  OBoyle,  resigned. 

Alvin  J.  Grandstrand.  Viking,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  V.  J.  HJelle,  transferred. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Thomas  D  Neely.  Braxton,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  Ola  Chandler,  resigned. 

Faulk  O.  Smith,  Leakesvllle,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  Florence  Churchwell.  retired. 

Mildred  C.  Quin,  Liberty,  Miss  ,  in  place  of 
W.  P.  Young,  deceased. 

James  H  Breazeale.  Ovett.  Miss  .  in  place 
of  M  B   Bounds,  retired 

Bennie  Jones.  Pickens,  Miss  .  In  place  of 
H   R   Varnado.  retired 

Ernestine  H  PentecoBt,  Rldgeland.  Miss . 
In  place  of  B  D  Battley.  resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Curt  J  Melnz.  Altenburg.  Mo  .  In  place  of 
A  W.  Mueller,  retired 

Bernle  M.  Crawford.  Hermann.  Mo.  In 
place  of  W.  W.  Bruens,  retired. 

Shrader  L.  MltcheU.  Hollidav,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  E   L  Glascock,  retired 

MONTANA 

Grace  M.  Coulston.  Balnville.  Mont..  In 
place  of  A.  C.  Coulston,  deceased. 

Idell  F  Moore.  Ledger.  Mont.,  In  place  of 
F  L   Hall,  retired. 

Philip  E  Brovold.  Rudyard.  Mont..  In  place 
of  R  P.  Petersen,  retired 

NEBRASKA 

Mildred  D  Puhrer.  Naper,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  L  H   Anderson,  deceased. 

Carroll  L.  Falk.  Wilcox.  Nebr..  in  place  of 
J.  W.  Brawner.  retired. 

NEVADA 

Laura  W.  Bell.  Boulder  City.  Nev.,  In  place 
of  M  W.  Wagner,  deceased. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Roger  E.  Hebert.  Hooksett.  N.H.,  in  place 
of  D  P  St.  Germain,  deceased. 

G  Gardiner  MacLeay,  Jr..  Merlden.  N.H., 
in  place  of  W  D.  Jones,  retired. 

Joseph  E  CaoucTte.  Rolllnsford.  NJI.,  In 
place  of  P.  J.  Duffy,  retired. 

NEW    JERSrr 

John  W.  Wright.  Cape  May  Court  House. 
N.J.,  In  place  of  G.  W.  Douglass,  deceased. 

Joseph  J.  Stahley.  Ea^t  Brunswick.  NJ. 
Office  established  April  1.  1959. 

NEW    YORK 

Welland  L.  Hitchcock.  Balnbrldge,  NY., 
in  place  of  H.  L  Payne,  retired. 

James  A.  Mulbolland.  Delmar,  NY..  In 
place  of  A.  I.  Ryan,  retired. 

Domlnlck  D.  Pormisano.  Gardiner.  N.Y., 
in  place  of  P.  G.  Donahue,  removed. 

Howard  D.  Holland,  Hadley,  NY.,  In  place 
of  V.  B  Hawk,  retired. 

Rodney  N.  Lockwood.  Hinsdale,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  E.  S.  Baxter,  deceased. 

Arthur  H.  Withall,  Ulster  Park.  NY.,  in 
place  of  C.  H.  Schoonmaker.  retired. 

Louis  P.  Kriss.  West  Isllp.  NY.  OfHce 
established  September  15.  1958. 
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Joseph  W.  Mason,  Jr.,  Atlantic.  N.C..  In 
place  of  B.  T.  Nelson,  resigned. 

G.  Byron  Rose,  Clinton.  N.C.,  in  place  of 
J.  B.  Darden,  resigned. 

J.  Ivey  Brldgers.  Conway,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
R  J.  White,  retired. 

John  B.  Stroud.  EUenboro,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  W.  C.  Stockton,  resigned. 

Mary  L.  Mann,  Grlfton,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
V.  N.  Scarborough,  retired. 

R.  Pain  Hambright.  Grover,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  B.  P.  Bird,  retired. 

Louise  R.  Clayton.  Hillsboro.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  T.  E.  Bivlns.  resigned. 

William  B.  Jenkins,  Hookerton,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  J.  P.  Seymour,  removed. 

Maude  G.  Peeler,  Misenhelmer.  "ti.C.  in 
place  of  C  A.  Dry,  resigned. 

Theodore  L.  Ware.  Jr..  Mount  Holly.  N.C., 
in  place  cf  J.  w.  Nantz.  Sr..  resigned. 

Edward  M.  Ingram.  Robblnsvllle,  N.C..  in 
place  of  W.  G.  Carver,  removed. 

W.  Herman  Francis.  WaynesviUe,  N.C..  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Howell,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Martha  I.  Trautman,  Cleveland,  N.  Dak., 
in  place  of  E.  H.  McDougall.  retired. 

Lorraine  I.  Ollbertson.  Dunn  Center,  N. 
Dak.,  in  place  of  O.  R.  Wbltaker.  transferred. 

Raymond  L.  McNally.  Lisbon,  V.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  J.  E.  Jones,  retired. 

Mildred  V.  Rudolph.  Wolford,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Shaw,  retired. 

OHIO 

Frederick  N.  Hertel.  Jr..  Antwerp.  Otiio.  In 
place  of  M  E.  Bakle.  retired. 

Joeeph  V.  Wayman,  Jefferson,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  E.  P.  Wise,  retired. 

Mabel  M.  Bendetta.  Malvern.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  H.  H.  Hart,  retired. 

Arch  L.  Brlnker.  New  Waterford,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  L.  T.  Williams,  reUred. 

Merrill  L.  Rowe.  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  P.  E.  Smith,  resigned. 

Kathryn  S.  Kerns,  Urbana.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  P.  H.  Glfford.  deceased. 

OKI^HOMA 

Dfryl  D.  Milford,  Byars.  Okla.,  In  place  of 
D.  E.  Jones,  transferred. 

W.  Leon  Little.  Hlnton.  Okla..  In  place  of 
Paul  Hampton,  resigned. 

Adron  M.  Burkhalter.  Mountain  View, 
Okla..  In  place  of  Blanche  Zoellner.  retired. 

Wilfred  H.  Listen,  Spencer,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  H.  P.  Legg.  retired. 

OREGON 

Richard  A.  King.  Fore«t  Grove,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  H.  T.  Smith,  retired. 

Chester  T.  French.  Waldport,  Greg.,  in 
place  of  H.  W.  Goff.  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

James  N.  Nicols.  Dravoeburg,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  F  A.  Meehan.  retired. 

Robert  J.  Bandel,  Eightyfour,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Zediker,  retired. 

George  T.  Steinberger,  Fairfield.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Beach,  resigned. 

Charles  W.  Pentz.  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  L.  E.  Oyler,  deceased. 

Leonard  R.  Santore.  Greensboro.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  W.  L.  Hugglns.  retired. 

Willard  K.  Allison,  Jr.,  Hickory,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  W.  K.  Allison,  retired. 

James  J.  McLaughlin,  Holmes,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  N.  G.  Landenberger,  retired. 

Prank  Crea.  Klngsley.  Pa.,  in  place  of  W.  A. 
Tiffany,  retired. 

WUliam  D.  Lauver.  McAlistervllle,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  L.  I.  Leister,  retired. 

Jay  P.  Pollock.  Mount  Union.  Pa..  In  place 
of  R.  £.  Bell,  retired. 

Robert  J.  Lees,  North  Apollo.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  D.  E.  Held,  retired. 

Vincent  E.  Schielda,  ahohola,  p»„  in  place 
of  Ralph  McKean,  deceased. 
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Mtonnaa  A.  Soreiut,  Summit  Hill,  Pa.,  In 
pUoe  of  IC  V.  licFlulden.  ntlnd. 

Bofer  V.  Courtwrli^t.  Wind  Bldge,  P»..  In 
place  of  O.M.  Wrl^t.  retlnd. 


Paaquale  D.  Frlaella,  Wakefield.  RJ.,  In 
place  of  B.  W.  Belknap,  deceased. 

SOUTH   CABOUMA 

Setvem  ■.  Moore,  Jr.,  Barnwell,  8.C.,  In 
place  at  J.  B.  Bazley,  deceased. 

Hoyt  Mclflllan,  Conway,  S.C,  In  place  of 
H.  O.  Cuabman,  retired. 

Armond  K.  Prtoe,  Gilbert,  8.0.,  in  place 
of  M.  T.  Seaae,  retired. 


William  C.  Hemdon,  Jr.,  Camden,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  J.  M.  Fry,  deceased. 

Virginia  F.  Spurlln,  BlcevlUe,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Hlgglnbotbam,  retired. 

John  B.  Orlllltta,  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  Lois  licBeynolds,  retired. 


Thcnnas  H.  Joumeay,  Angleton,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Armstrong,  resigned. 

Burton  L.  Klrtley,  Jr.,  Orabam,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  W.  B.  Simpeon,  removed. 

Uojd  P.  Hurt,  Kingsbury,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  R.  D.  White,  resigned. 

T.  A.  Benacm,  LlUleflel(},  Tex.,  in  place  of 
C.  A.  Joplin,  deceased. 

Jerry  W.  Canaday,  Lone  Star.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  A.  C.  ICestayw.  resigned. 

William  L.  Brlnkley,  Mount  Bnterprlse, 
Tex.,  in  place  of  J.  M.  Oreen,  retired. 

Mary  V.  Polk.  Pharr.  Tex.,  in  place  of  M. 

A.  Hogan.  retired. 

Clarence  B.  Oarrett.  Pittsburg.  Tex.,  In 
place  of  a.  H.  Holman.  resigned. 

diffogene  V.  Witt,  Rising  Star,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  C.  L.  Smith,  retired. 

Terrell  W.  Brewer,  Rosenberg.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Ij.  O.  Senkel.  transferred. 

John  B.  Hodgklns,  Sanderson,  Tex.,  in  place 
Of  Clyde  Orlfflth,  retired. 

UTAH 

Thomas  D.  A.  Smith,  CircleTllle.  Utah,  in 
place  of  O.  F.  Oottfredson.  resigned. 

▼noixiA 

Mary  F.  Bowling,  Bishop,  Va.,  In  place  of 
E.  K.  Harman,  resigned. 

Walter  B.  Harmon,  Boissevaln,  Vs.,  In  place 
ot  H.  B.  Love,  retired. 

Anne  W.  Diggs,  Cobbs  Creek,  Va.,  in  place 
of  V.  B.  Williams,  retired. 

Ge<Hrge  W.  Leigh,  Drewryvllle,  Va.,  in  place 
of  F.  E.  Fopt.  retired. 

Samuel  A.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Narrows,  Vs.,  in 
place  of  C.  W.  Kt>wn,  transferred. 

H.  Clayton  Davis,  Pearlsburg,  Va.,  in  place 
of  A.  D.  Oerberich,  retired. 

Robert  W.  MacAdoo,  Pulaski,  Va.,  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Whitman,  retired. 

James  A.  Mullin,  Warsaw,  Vs.,  in  place  of 

B.  C.  Sandmv.  transferred. 

Louise  8.  Buckley,  White  Post,  Va.,  In  place 
of  J.  B.  Glasscock,  deceased. 

WASHINGTON 

Handd  S.  Long,  Kent,  Wash.,  In  place  of 
M.  O.  Nelsen,  retired. 

Alta  W.  Oraham,  Langley,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  E.  C.  Atkinson,  retired. 

Floyd  V.  Hausken,  ToK>enlsh,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  P.  D.  Wilson,  retired. 

wasT  vxacoNiA 

Howard  B.  Faulkner,  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  ot  A.  a.  Porterfleld,  resigned. 

Rosemary  E.  Barley,  Boomer,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  E.  O.  Drake,  resigned. 

C.  Clark  W<^e.  Glenvllle,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Whiting,  retired. 

Dallas  E.  Walker,  Mascxi,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  D.  R.  Teager,  retired. 

Harold  L.  Welker.  Bomney,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  C.  J.  PoweU.  retired. 

Josef^  V.  Oanfldd.  Saint  Albans,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  B.  C.  May,  retired. 


WISCONSIN 

Marold  A.  Johnson.  Somerset,  Wis.,  in  pl^ce 
of  W.  H.  Shay,  retired.  [ 

Byron  T.  Adams,  Wisconsin  Baplds,  wis., 
in  place  of  M.  F.  Gaulke,  retired. 

UJ3.  Ant  Foacz  Acaocmt 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
permanent  professors  of  the  VS.  Air  Fatce 
Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  sectljon 
9333(b).    title    10,   United    States   Code: 

Roger  R.  Bate.  82498A. 
George  V.  Pagan,  AOl 580916. 

In  thk  An  Poacx 
The  following  person  for  reappolntmljnt 
to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Forpe. 
In  the  grade  indicated,  from  the  temponiry 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1211.  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  .. 

WUllam  J.  Kontur,  18280A.  | 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  iQ4t- 
cated,  under  the  provisions  of  section  82$4. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  raiik 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  major  a  VSAF  {Medical) 

Harold  W.  Diets,  AO3001470. 

Joseph  A.  Hertell,  A02238726. 

To  be  major,  VSAF  (Dental) 
Donald  W.  Dickson 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Medical) 
John  W.  Axllne.  AO3074754. 
Calvin  J.  Collins.  AO3090425. 
Russell  R.  Conley,  AO3089849. 
Alan  B.  Cooper,  AO304430S. 
Warren  L.  Early,  A03a72159. 
Raymond  E.  OUU.  AO3080912. 
Oodofredo  M.   Herzog,   AO3089197. 
George  E.  Kandel.  AO3075003. 
Lydell  C.  Klplin,  AO307S091. 
Cecil  L.  Mlnton.  AO3092793. 
Donald  H.  Pearson,  A03 114021. 
Leroy  W.  Rheln.   AO5501010. 
John  L.  Wanamaker,  AO311I180. 
Cecil  E.  White.  AO809280a. 
Clarence  K.  Whiteside.  Jr.,  AO3092MS 

To  be  captains,  USAF   (Dental) 
James  D.  Browning,  AO3043679. 
Thomas  W.  Charron.  A01852376. 
Earl  W.  Davis,  AO3088757. 
Guy  W.  Fenex.  AO3045462. 
Robert  S.  Garner,   AO3090862. 
Lyle  G.   Orosz.  AO3090198. 
Ralph  L.  Lambert,  AO3078667. 
Alfred  D.  Leinweber,  AO3092490. 
Roland  M.  Meffert,  AOSOOiaea. 
Joseph  M.  PoweU.  AO3088774. 
Donald  C.  Turner 

To  be  captaina,  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
Robert  L.  Frasler,  A02235592. 
Gary  B.  Reimer,  AO3055293. 

To  be  captain,  USAF  (Nurse) 
Phyllis  J.  Weaver.  AN1858535. 
To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Dental) 

Daniel  J.  Krenzel,  A08111352. 
Donald  L.  Steed,  A03 11 2583. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Judge 
Advocate) 

Floyd  Cole,  Jr..  A03118125. 
Arnold  H.  PoUock,  AO3029582. 
Eugene  Simonalle,  A03118114. 
Vernon  L.  Steennan,  A03 120981. 
Douglas  L.  WUllams,  A03 102754. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,   VSAF   (Nurse) 
Lucile  A.  Bianchi,  AN2244166. 
Mary  E.  Boyd,  AN3079387. 
Mary  H.  Clark,  ANa242077. 
Charlotte  R.  Cook,  AN3091171. 


Patsy  D.  Dotter.  AN3078697. 
Bobble  S.  Frye,  AN3090971. 
Juanita  Garza,  AN3076536. 
Florence  L.  Jones,  AN3044691. 
Mary  C  McCann,  AN3089074. 
Betsy  L.  Ross,  AN3076735. 
Margaret  A.  Ryan.  ANSOBOeOl. 
Earl  C.  Whittemore,  Jr.,  AN304456a. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  USAF  (Medical 

Specialist) 
Hannah  8.  Margolis.  AM3075364. 
To  be  second  lieutenants.  USAF  (Nurse) 

Beatrice  J.  Buksa.  ANSI  10648. 
Alvln  W.  Smith,  Jr..  AN3111811. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  majors 

Thomas  L.  Crull,  A01996865. 

Glendon  K.  Dunaway,  AO207S94S. 

Edwin  K.  Jones.  AO2066e75. 

Jacob  Kratt.  Jr.,  AOao3S374. 

Sammy  V.  C.  Snider,  AO608170. 

To  be  captains 
Ronald  L.  Allaire.  AO3022612 
Thomas  C.  Blrkhead.  A02226289. 
Wilson  S.  Decker.  AO30224e3. 
Chester  R.  Oolka,  AOSOSOSSO. 
James  W.  Ingeman.  Jr.,  A0937515. 
Robert  A.  Maiden,  AO3085232. 
Clarence  T.  May,  A018«<X)ei. 
William  H.  McMurray.  AO190e9S7. 
Walter  L.  Rudd.  A01912a47. 
John  C.  Shlnn.  Jr  ,  AO3004ft69. 
Harold  T.  Stubbs,  AO1908771. 
Carmine  A.  Vito.  AOa226880. 

To  be  first  lieiutenants 
Billy  J.  Brown.  AO3062473. 
Charles  E.  Carlbom.  A03071946. 
Wayne  A.  Carr,  AO3008917. 
Jack  E  Herzlk.  AO3074a71. 
Joseph  J.  Hoder.  AO30e3376 
Gary  C   Prlckett.  AO3066082. 
Ronald  K.  Sbepler,  AOS072986. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduate 
Peter  H.  Chapman  II.  AO812270e. 

Distinguished  Officer  Training  School 
Graduates 

David  W  Clark.  A03122219. 
Richard  L.  Emberlln.  A03122223 
Charles  E.  Franklin,  A03121486. 
Jon  E    Preckleton.  A03121487. 
Donald  W.  Gober.  A03122127. 
Charles  H.  Haberstich,  A08122ia9. 
Roger  A  Hickman,  AO3122130. 
David  D.  Holt,  A03121M6. 
Louis  A.  Kun.  A03121594. 
John  W   Lewis.  AO3120839 
Robert  M.  Lloyd.  A03121613. 
Donald  E  Liunpkln,  A03121618. 
Robert  M   McHargue,  A03 121647. 
Anthoney  Meeker.  A03121649. 
Edwin  C.  Payne.  A03121689. 
James  L.  Radloff.  A03122242. 
David  A.  Richardson.  AO3121707. 
Paul  L.  Roberson.  A03122145. 
Ellsworth  P.  Scales  III.  A03121726. 
Eugene  W.  Shade,  A03122148. 
Larry  W.  Slessler.  AO3122035. 
Kenneth  E.  Staggs.  AO3122045. 
James  R.  Stewart,  A03122154. 
Ronald  Thompson,  A03 122066. 
Stanley  J.  Underdal,  A03 122204. 
Alexander  L.  Valentine,  Jr..  AOSiaaaOS. 
Joe  E.  Ventura.  A03122248. 
Robert  N.  Virden.  A03 122167. 
Lawrence  O.  Zamponl.  A06122257. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  distlngidahed  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
Bcers'  Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
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Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8284.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Air  Force: 

Edward  W.  Allis  Douglas  W.  Jamieson 

Liiwrence  B.  Anderson  Joseph  R   Johnson 
D.ivld  W.  Anderton        Walter  S   Klrlmltsu 
Keith  W.  Balcom  William  .S  Koopman 


John  F.  Baldwin 
Bruce  G   Barrett 
.Neil  R    Bearce,  Jr. 
J.mier.  A.  Bell 
Horace  E.  Benedict 
Roy  F    Blrkhead 
V>.\\ni  C    Blevlns 
D<.)iiuld  M   B<jliler 
Doui:liis  R.  Blount 
Donald  A    Brooks 
Paul  H   Burbage  III 


Leon  A    Kranz 
Ljel  J.  Libber  ton 
John  M  Llnd 
Durrell  L  Lucas 
Erving  W   Mantey 
Thomas  L  Marek 
Sanuiel  P   Mitchell, 

Jr 
William  J.  Morgan 
Fred  L   Morton 
James  E   Muehleisen 


Robert  C.  ChrisK«nscn  Leon  J.  Murphey 


R.iy  G.  Collins  III 
William  T.  Cooper 
J  ill  G   Cummlngs 
Larry  A  Darda 
Leslie  A    Dean 
Joseph  P.  Dellinger 
David  L   Dlbell 
Roger  W    Dixon 
Matthew  W.  Donavln 

III 
Anton  J.  Dorr 
Noel  H    Duncan 
Lester  B.  Durham 
Hunter  D    Echols 
Richard  J  Flaherty 


Robert  L  Newton 
Ronald  B   Owens 
Charles  M  Ozment 
Arthur  P   Petty  III 
Milton  B  Porter 
Donald  A   Richardson 
William  J    Ritchie 
Harold  L   Rogler 
David  Sanchez 
Thomas  F  Schammel 
William  H  Sibley 
Jon  J.  Kllvernall 
Albert  R   Sinclair 
Ronald  V  Smith 
David  E  Sundstrom 


Tlieodore  P.  Foster,  Jr. Warren  N.  Suzuki 


Benard  W.  Oann 
Prank  O   Oarrlty.  Jr. 
Arthur  E.  Grelner 
Kenneth  J.  Gurry 
Lawrence  J.  Hagen 
Edwin  L  Hamilton 
J.iy  W    Hamilton 
Ocorge  W    Hanks 
R'.>bert  C.  Hansen 
Larry  E  Harvey 
Robert  E.  Hawkins 
Richard  S.  Heaton 
Lee  C    Hitchcock 
William  B   Huey 
Robert  S   Ingram 


Ronald  C    Talcott 
Jerry  M    Terry 
Janfics  G   Thomas 
Preston  J.  Thorn- 
broueh 

Joel  M    Upton 
Paul  L   V'anston 
Donald  D    Warrick 
Arthur  J.  Wilson  III 
Richard  L  Wilson 
Alan  E   Tabui 
Frederick  A.  Zehrer 

ni 

Robert  K.  Zimmerman 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive    notninatJons   conflrmed   by 
the  Senate  Augiist  1  (legislative  day  of 
July  26 >. 1962: 

Department  of  AosicuLTtraE 
John  A   Baker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Commodity  CRiDrr  Cosporation 
John  A.  Baker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

US.  District  Judges 

Harold  R.  Tyler.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Mitchell  H.  Cohen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey. 

Allen  E.  Barrow,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
OlQahoma.  yr 

WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  wlthdravm  from 
the  Senate  August  1  (legislative  day  of 
July  26), 1962: 

Postmaster 
The   nomination    sent  to    the   Senate   on 
January  22.  1962,  of  Glenn  M.  Mattison  to  be 
postmaster  at  Amberg  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi:ijNESDAY,  AucrsT  1,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Waights  G.  Henry,  Jr.,  D.D.,  presi- 
dent. La  Grange  College.  La  Grange.  Ga., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  14:  34:  Righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  hut  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people. 

We  bow  our  heads  in  reverence  before 
Tliee.  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  acknowl- 
edge tliat  Thou  alone  of  all  in  our  uni- 
verse art  worthy  of  our  souls'  adoration. 
We  confess  that  our  deviation  is  more 
apparent  than  our  devotion.  We  beg 
Thy  forgiveness  and  ask  for  enlighten- 
ment and  direction. 

Thy  hand  of  blessing  through  the  cen- 
turies has  rested  upon  those  nations  that 
love  Thee.  All  nations  stand  under  the 
judgment  of  Thy  righteousness.  Make 
us  worthy  to  petition  Thy  benedictions 
upon  our  beloved  country. 

Grant  that  on  this  day  these  men  as- 
sembled may  perform  their  sacred  tasks 
with  vital  courage,  holy  wisdom,  and 
under  the  sense  of  divine  surveillance. 
Give  unto  us  all  those  rich  rewards  that 
come  to  those  who  love  and  obey  Thee. 
In  Christ's  holy  name  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  July  31,  1962,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

H.R.  10618.  An  act  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  southern  intersUte  nu- 
clear compact,  and  for  related  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res  839  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes. 


WATERSHED   PROTECTION   AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

Jt-LY    27.    1962. 
Hon.  John  McCormack. 
The  Speaker, 

VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
today  considered  the  work  plans  transmitted 
to  you  by  executive  communication  and  re- 
ferred to  this  committee  and  unanimo\isIy 
approved  each  of  such  plans.  The  work  plans 
involved  are: 

Executive  communication  No.  2060:  Ken- 
tucky; Little  Kentucky. 

Executive  communication  No.  2060:  Hawaii; 
Puukapu. 


Executive  communication  No.  2060:    Illi- 
nois; Scattering  Fork. 

Executive  communication  No.  1899:  Geor- 
gia;  Rocky  Comfort  Creek. 

Executive   communication  No.   1899:    Mis- 
souri; South  Pork  Blackwater  River. 

Executive  communication  No.  2288:  Flori- 
da: South  Sumter. 

Executive  communication  No.  2288 :  Michi- 
gan;  North  Branch  Mill  Creek. 

Executive  communication  No.  2288: 
Kent  Creek. 

Executive  communication  No.  2288:  Ohio; 
Dick's  Creek-Little  Muddy  Creek. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Coolet. 

Chairman. 


Texas; 


INDEPENDENT       OFFICES       APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL,    1963 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  on  the  iMSsage  of 
thebUl,  H.R.  12711. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonim  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  abeent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  368,  nays  12,  not  voting  55, 
as  follows : 

IRoUNo.  184] 
TEAS — 368 


Abbitt 

Cannon 

PasceU 

Abernethy 

Carey 

Pelghan 

Adair 

Casey 

Fenton 

Addabbo 

Cederberg 

Fmnegati 

Albert 

Celler 

Fino 

Alexander 

Cliamberlain 

Fisher 

Andersen, 

Chelf 

Flood 

Minn. 

Chenoweth 

Plynt 

Anderson  HI. 

Chlperfleld 

Poigarty 

Andrews 

Church 

Ford 

Anfuso 

Clancy 

Forrester 

Arends 

Clark 

Fountain 

Ashbrook 

Cobelan 

Frellngbuysen 

Ashley 

Collier 

Frledel 

Ashmore 

Colmer 

Fulton 

Asplnall 

Conte 

Gallagher 

Auchlncloss 

Cook 

Oarmatz 

Avery 

Cooley 

Gary 

Bailey 

Corbett 

Gathlnss 

Baker 

Connan 

Gavin 

Baldwin 

Cramer 

Glalmo 

Barrett 

Cunningham 

Glenn 

Barry 

Curtln 

Goodllng 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Daddario 

Grant 

Bates 

I>ague 

Gray 

Becker 

Daniels 

Green.  Oreg. 

Beckworth 

Davis. 

Green.  Pa. 

Belcher 

James  C. 

Grlffln 

Bell 

Davia.  John  W. 

Griffiths 

Bennett.  Pla. 

Dawson 

Gross 

Bennett.  Mich 

Delaney 

Gubser 

Berry 

Dent 

Hagan.Oa. 

Betts 

Denton 

Hagen.  Calif . 

Blatnlk 

Derounlan 

Haley 

Boland 

Derwlnskl 

Halleck 

Boiling 

Devine 

Halpem 

Bonner 

Diggs 

Hansen 

Bow 

r>ole 

Harding 

Boykln 

DomlnldE 

Hardy 

Brademas 

Donohue 

Harrison,  Va. 

Bray 

Dom 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Breeding 

Dowdy 

Harsha 

Bromwell 

Downing 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Doyle 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Broomfleld 

Dulski 

Haya 

Brown 

Dumo 

Healey 

Broyhtll 

Dwyer 

Hechler 

Burke.  Ky. 

Edmondson 

Hemphill 

Burke,  Mass. 

EiUott 

Henderson 

Burleson 

Ellsworth 

Herlong 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Everett 

Hoeven 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Fallon 

Haffman.  HI. 

Cahill 

Farbstein 

HolUleld 

1 

f 

15280 

c< 

m-> 

Holland 

Mbntoya 

Bt.Otmt» 

C; 

Bonn 

Moore 

Hantangelo 

r 

Hosner 

MooreliMMl. 

Baylor 

1^: 

Huddlestoo 

Ohio 

Schadebwg 

HuU 

Mnorbead,  Pa. 

Schenek 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Schneebell 

Jarman 

Morris 

Schwelker 

fi 

Jennings 

Morrison 

Rchwengel 

Jensen 

Morse 

Scott 

Joelson 

Mosher 

Scran  ton 

Johnson,  Calif 

Moss 

Selden 

Johnson.  Ifd. 

Multer 

Shelley 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Muri>hy 

Sheppard 

' : 

Jonas 

Murray 

Shipley 

Mi 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Matcher 

Shrlver 

• 

Jones.  Mo. 

Nelsen 

Slbal 

W'' 

Judd 

Nix 

Slkes 

If 

Karsten 

Norblad 

SUer 

i 

Kastenmeler 

Norrell 

Sisk 

i'. 

Kearns 

Nygaard 

Slack 

h 

Kee 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Smith,  Calif. 

;i 

Keith 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

Smith,  Iowa 

;; 

Kelly 

O'Hara,  lU. 

Smith,  Va. 

i 

Keogh 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Spence 

<    - 

Kllgore 

O-Konskl 

Springer 

i^ 

King.  Calif. 

Olsen 

Stafford 

r 
t 

King.  N.Y. 

O'MelU 

Staggers 

Klrwan 

Osmers 

Steed 

Kltchln 

Ostertag 

Stephens 

Kluczynskl 

Pasaman 

Stratton 

B  ■ ' 

Knox 

Patman 

Stubblefield 

ff 

Koruegay 

Pelly 

Sullivan 

fi 

Kowalakl 

Perkins 

Taylor 

Kiinkel 

Pfost 

Teague,  Calif. 

;, 

Kyi 

Phllbln 

Teague,  Tex. 

Laird 

Pike 

Thomas 

ii! 

PUllon 

Thompson,  N.J. 

': 

Lane 

Plmle 

Thomson,  Wis. 

, 

Langen 

Poage 

ToU 

'i 

Lankford 

poir 

ToUefson 

3  ? 

Latta 

PoweU 

Trimble 

Lennon 

Price 

Tuck 

Ubonatl 

Purcell 

Tupper 

Lindsay 

Qule 

UdaU.  Morris  K. 

Lipscomb 

Randall 

nilman 

:.  ■ 

McCuIloeh 

Reece 

Vanlk 

1 

McDonouSh 

Relfel 

Van  Pelt 

i 

McDoweU 

Reuas 

Van  Zandt 

i 

r 

McFaU 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Vinson 

Mclntlre 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Waggonner 

'1 

i  i 

McMillan 

Rlehlman 

Wallhauser 

i 

M 

Maodonald 

RUey 

Walter 

i^^; 

MacOregor 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Watts 

gfi,  |, 

Mack 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Weaver 

11 

'Ml 

Madden 

Roberta,  Ala. 

Weis 

h! 

Magnuson 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Westland 

'! 

Mahon 

Roblson 

Whalley 

MalUlard 

Rodlno 

Whart<»i 

l|ii 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Whltener 

MarUn.  Mass. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Whltten 

ffX  i 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

^iii ' 

Mathlas 

Rooney 

WldnaU 

Matthews 

Rooaevelt 

Williams 

May 

Rosenthal 

Willis 

Meader 

Rostenkowskl 

Wilson,  Oalif . 

Miller,  Clem 

Roudebush 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Miller.  N.T. 

Roush 

Wright 

<i 

Mllllken 

Roxisselot 

Toung 

Milla 

Rutherford 

Tounger 

MlnabaU 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Zablockl 

1*' 

Monagan 

Ryan,  N.T. 

Zelenko 

r: 

NATS— 12 

i  )■ 

Alger 

Oonzalea 

Johansen 

1' 

Beermann 

GoodeU 

Michel 

j^ 

Bruce 

Hall 

Ray 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Hlestand 

utt 

11 :. 

_  ^                                      NOT  VOTING- 

-55 

*■  ;  ■ 

l^fe           Alford 

OUbert 

Nedzi 

^'-  '  -       ^x 

^^K          Ayres 

Oranahan 

Peterson 

• 

^^^H          Baring 

Harris 

Pllcher 

ij 

^^H         Baas.  N.H. 

Hubert 

Pucinski 

^'i 

^^H         Battm 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Rains 

SH" 

^^H         BUtch 

Xehord,  Mo. 

St.  Germain 

f  ■• 

^^H         Boggs 

Karth 

Saund 

I 

^^H         Bolton 

KUbum 

Scherer 

\ : 

^^H         Brewster 

King.  Utah 

Seely-Brown 

J  i' 

^^^1          BucUey 

Leslnskl 

Short 

^^B         Coad 

Loeer 

Smith,  Miss. 

w 

^^^         Curtis.  Mass. 

McSween 

Taber 

Davis.  Tran. 

McVey 

Thompson,  La. 

DlngeU 

Mason 

Thompson,  T«. 

. 

Dooley 

Merrow 

Thomberry 

Kvlns 

Miller. 

Wlnatead 

Flndley 

OeoigeP. 

Tates 

Frazler 

MoeUer 

Garland 

Moulder 

f. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

:* 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

%i 


pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mjr.  Ayna. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Merrow. 
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Mr.  Peterson  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mrs.  Bolton.  i 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Plndleyj. 
Mr.  Loaer  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown.  ' 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Battin. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  McVey. 
Mr.  Prazler  with  Mr.  Short. 
Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Dooley. 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Mason. 
Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  Scherer. 
Mr.  George  P.  MUler  with  Mr.  Taber. 
Mr.    St.    Ciermain    with    Mr.    Hoffman    of 
Michigan. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr    Garland. 

Mr.  ALiGER  changed   his  vote   frotn 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  COLLIER  and  LAIRD  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
table. 

UPPER  DIVISION  OF  THE  BAKiIr 
FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  PROtJ- 
ECT.   OREGON 

The  SPEAKER.    The  further  unllfi- 

ished   business  is   the   question   of  t^ie 

passage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  575. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 

the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  th&t 

I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  question  was  taken;    and   there 

were — yeas  200,  nays  182,  not  voting  liQ. 

as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  185 1  i| 


August  1 


I 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  John  W. 

Duwson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulski 

Kdmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fallon 


TEAS — 200 

Farbstetn 

Fascell 

FLnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gialmo 

Gonzalez 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

oninths 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hays 

Healey 

H(!Chler 

Holifield 

Holland 

Horan 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 


P* 


Kluczynski 

Kowalakl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Llbonatl 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McMillan 

Maodonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

MELhon 

Marshall 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Miller,  Clem 

Mills 

Montoya 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norblad 

Norrell 

Nygaard 

O'Brien 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Olsen 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Randall 

Relfel 


lU. 
NT, 


Reuss 

Santangelo 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Selden 

Thompson,  N  J 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Shelley 

ToU 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Sheppard 

ToUefaon 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Shipley 

Trimble 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Slkes 

Udall.MorrUK 

Rodlno 

Slsk 

Ullman 

Rogeis.  Colo 

Slack 

Vinson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Walter 

Rogers.  Tex 

Smith,  Va 

WatU 

Rooney 

Spence 

Weaver 

Roosevelt 

Staggers 

Wtckersham 

Rosenthal 

Steed 

WIUU 

Rostenkowhki 

Stephen.s 

wnght 

Roush 

Stratton 

Young 

Rutherford 

Stubbleneld 

Zablockl 

Ryan,  Mich 

Sullivan 

Zelenko 

Ryan.  NY. 

Teague,  Tex. 
NAYS — 182 

.^bbltt 

Ford 

Mosher 

Ab^rnethy 

Fountain 

Nelsen 

Adair 

Frellnghuysen 

O'Konskt 

Alexiiiider 

■  Pulton 

Osmers 

Alger 

Gary 

Ostertag 

Andersen. 

Oathlngs 

Passman 

Minn 

Gavin 

Pelly 

Anderson,  111., 

Glenn 

Pike 

Arends 

Goodell 

Pillion 

Ashbrook 

Goodling 

Plrnle 

Ashmore 

Griffln 

Pofl 

Auchlnclosh 

Gross 

Purcell 

.Avery 

Haley 

Qule 

Barry 

Hall 

Ray 

Bateb 

Hulleck 

Reece 

Becker 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Rlehlman 

Beckworth 

Harsha 

RUey 

Beermann 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Belcher 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Roblson 

Bell 

Hemphill 

Roudebush 

Berry 

Henderson 

Rousselot 

Bett-s 

Her  long 

8t   George 

Bow 

Hlestand 

Baylor 

Bray 

Hoeven 

Schadeberg 

Broniwell 

Hoffman,  111 

Schenek 

Broonifleld 

Hosmer 

Schneebell 

Brown 

Jensen 

Schwelker 

Broyhlll 

Joelson 

Schwengel 

Bruce 

Johansen 

Scott 

Burleson 

Jonas 

Scran ton 

Bvrnes,  Wis 

Jones,  Mo 

Shrlver 

Cahlll 

Judd 

Slbal 

Cannon 

Keith 

SUer 

Casey 

King.  NY. 

Smith.  Calif 

Cederberg 

Kltchln 

Smith,  Iowa 

Chamberlain 

Knox 

Springer 

Chlperneld 

Kornegay 

Stafford 

Church 

Kunkel 

Taylor 

Clancv 

Kyi 

Teague.  Calif. 

Collier 

Laird 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Colmer 

Langen 

Tuck 

Conte 

Latta 

Tupper 

Corbett 

Lennon 

Utt 

Cramer 

Lindsay 

Vanlk 

Cunningham 

Lipscomb 

Van  Pelt 

Curtin 

Mcculloch 

Van  Zandt 

Curtis.  Mo 

McDonough 

Waggonner 

Dague 

Mclntlre 

Wallhauser 

DavUi. 

MacGregor 

WeU 

James  C. 

Main  lard 

Westland 

Derounlan 

Martin.  Mans 

Whalley 

Derwln.skl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wharton 

Devlne 

Meader 

Whltener 

Dole 

Michel 

Whltten 

Domlnlck 

Miller,  NY 

Wldnall 

Dorn 

Mllllken 

Wllllamh 

Dowdy 

Mlnshall 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Durno 

Moeller 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Dwyer 

Monagan 

Younger 

Ellaworth 

Moore 

Felghan 

Moorehead, 

Fenton 

Ohio 

Flno 

Morse 

1962 
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NOT  VOTING — 53 


Alford 

Anfuso 

Ayres 

Baring 

Bass.  N  H 

Battin 

Blltch 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Buckley 

Coad 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Davis,  Tenn 

Dlngell 

Dooley 

Bvlns 

Flndley 

Frazler 

Garland 


Gilbert 

Granahan 

Harris 

Hebert 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Karth 

Kllburn 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Lesln.«ikl 

Loser 

McSween 

McVey 

Mason 

Merrow 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Moulder 


Nedzi 

Peterson 

Pllcher 

Pucinski 

Rains 

St.  Germain 

Saund 

Scherer 

Seely-Brown 

Short 

Taber 

Thompson,  La. 

Tbompaon,  TOL 

Thomberry 

Wlnstead 

Yates 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  B4r.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr. 
Flndley  against. 

Mr   Gilbert  for.  with  Mrs    Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.  Loser  for,  with  Mr.  Ayres  against. 

Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Dooley 
against. 

Mr    Frazler  for,  with  Mr   Garland  against. 

Mr.  Peterson  for,  with  Mr.  Scherer  against. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  for.  with  Mr.  Mason 
against. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Kllburn 
against. 

Mr.  Dlngell  for.  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New 
Hampshire  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Merrow  against. 

Mr.  Nedzi  for,  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown 
against. 

Mr.  Leainski  for,  with  Mr.  McVey  against. 

Mr  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr.  Wlnstead  against. 

Mr.  Pucinski  for,  with  Mr.  Alford  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Oranahan  with  Mr.  Battin. 
Mr    Coad  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  FULTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SPOKANE  VALLEY  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  next  unfinished 
business  is  the  vote  on  thepassage  of  the 
bill  <S.  2008)  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1959  (73  Stat.  561;  43  UJS.C. 
615a  > ,  relating  to  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  Spokane 
Valley  project. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read :  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1959  (73  SUt.  561;  43  UJ3.C. 
615s) ,  relating  to  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  Spokane 
Valley  project." 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE 
AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  15th  Annual  Report 
of    the    Housing    and    Home    Finance 


Agency  covering  housing  activities  for 
the  calendar  year  1961. 

John  P.  Keiotbdy. 
The  White  Hottse,  August  1,  1962. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
'H.R.  10904)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  rejport  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Rxpobt  ( H.  Rept.  No.  2100) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10904)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  reconunend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  4.  9,  16.  25.  49,  51  54,  and 
55 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  10,  14.  15,  18,  20.  21.  22,  24,  29.  30, 

31.  32.  33,  34,  35,  36.  39,  40.  60,  53,  57,  68. 
59.  61.  64.  and  66;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  anxend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '•$70,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nim[ibered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  aum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,344,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,048,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$893,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,261,000";  and  the  Senata 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  strlokan  and  insertad 
by  sakl  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"expenses  of  primary  and  acoondary  aebool- 
Ing  of  dependents.  In  foreign  cotmtrlea,  of 
Public  Haalth  Service  ootxunlaBkmed  olBcerB 
statlonad  In  foreign  eountrtes,  in  amounta 
not  to  ezo*ed  an  avera^  of  $286  per  student, 
when  it  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  schools  available  In  the  locality  are 
unable  to  provide  adequately  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  dependents,  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  such  dependents  between  such 
schools  and  their  places  of  residence  when 
the  schools  are  not  accessible  to  such  depend- 
ents by  regular  means  of  transportation"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26-  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowa: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,993,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27 :  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  aald  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Inaert  "$3,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,122,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$24,707,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  41 :  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$159,826,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$155,742,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nunabered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$143,599,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendnoent,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$147398,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  45 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  svim  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$21,199,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvimbered  46,  and  agree 
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to  tbe  same  with  an  amend  ment,  as  f<Hlows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•103388,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  fUsagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendaient,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  oi.  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$88,142,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•83,506,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restcx'e  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Sac.  203. 
None  of  the  funds  provided  herein  shall  be 
used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant  for  the 
conduct  of  a  research  project  an  amount  for 
indirect  expenses  in  connection  with  such 
project  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the 
direct  costs." 

An  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62,  and  agree 
to  the  sam«  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "204";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  66 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  65,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "84,973,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvunbered  67,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8xc.  804,  None  of  the  funds  contained 
In  thU  Act  for  'Juvenile  deUnquenoy  and 
youth  offtniM'  shall  be  paid,  for  tht  pur<- 
pose  of  eonductlng  or  asitatlng  in  eoaduot* 
inc  «  rtteMTOh  or  dnnonatrfttlon  proJf«t,  to 
»ny  pertoB  or  org«ntMtlon  reeU(«re4  with 
th*  Oltrk  of  th*  HovM*  »nd  Ut  8Mr«t«ry 
(vf  th»  ••!«««§  undn  Xt\%  llHvilitlon  of 
LobbyiAi  A«l," 

AM  w*  ■•«««•  aire*  to  th»  tMn*, 

ITt*  eommtltee  of  confareivve  rvport  In 
«lM|r«Nn*nt  amtndmMvta  numbwHl  a,  a> 

I.  %s  \\s  n«  \y  M.  »i  «a,  Kn«i  w. 

John  I>  r<««ARTT, 
WtNrttkft  If.  Dknton. 

CU8IMCI  CANNtm. 

ItlLVtN  K,  Laih*  (tMepI 
M  lo  MlloA  on  MUeiM* 
VMM  41  thrwifh  ••) 
WiNtftra  on  t^t  Mft  o/  lAt  mm**. 

Lwtn  lltUu 

RtCNAKD   B.  KVB88U., 

Wamem  O.  Maonvson, 

JONH  C.  STtNNtt, 

John  O.  Paitom, 

MrtTON  R.  TOVNQ, 

Nouia  Cotton. 
MAa«Aaar   Crass    SMrrR. 

OOKBON  ALLOTT. 

Managtn  on  tht  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statsxsmt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  ttseal  year  ending  June 
30.  1963,  and  for  other  purpoees,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 


effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recomf 
mended  in  the  accompcmylng  conference  rej 
port  as  to  each  of  such  amendments,  namelyj 

TTTLK   I — DXPAXTMEIfT    Or   LABOB  i 

Manpower   development   and   training 

activities  \ 

Amendment  No.  1 — Appropriates  $70,000,* 
000  Instead  of  $75,000,000  as  proposed  by  tl«^ 
Senate. 

Welfare  and  pension  pliin  reports  artiv'.tie^ 
Amendment  No.  2 — Reported  In  disngrce* 
ment.  A  motion  will  be  offered  In  the  Houa^ 
to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $1,300,000  infteaq 
Of  $1,532,000  as  (H-oposed  by  the  Senate  and 
to  add  the  language  "to  be  transferred  to  Salt 
arles  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand* 
ards." 

Bureau  of   Employment    Security 

Amendment  No.  3 — Reported  In  dlsagreei 
ment.  A  motion  will  be  offered  In  the  Huust 
to  appropriate  $400,000,000  for  grants  ti» 
States  instead  of  $350,000,000  as  proposed  bj 
the  House  and  $405,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Department  reports  that 
$20,590,000  of  the  Senate  allowance  is  r«<- 
quired  to  meet  Increased  State  salaries,  whil^ 
only  $7,200,000  of  the  1962  appropriation  wa$ 
budgeted  for  the  same  purpose.  The  comf 
mlttee  of  conference  questions  the  need  for 
this  large  an  Increase. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Strikes  language  proi- 
poeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  5  and  6  Reported  bti 
disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  7 — Appropriates  $1,344,5(X) 
for  "CtompUanoe  Activities.  Mexican  Par«i 
Labor  Program"  Instead  of  $1,640,000  as  prot- 
posed  by  the  House  and  $1,049,000  as  pro^ 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8 — Appropriates  $2,048,500 
for  "Salaries  and  Expenses.  Mexican  Partji 
Labor  Program"  Instead  of  $2,178,000  as  pro^ 
poeed  by  the  House  and  $1,919,000  as  prot- 
p^scd  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 
Amendment  No.  0 — Restores  language  prQf 
posed   by   the  House  and   stricken   by   Ui^ 

Senate, 

Amendment  No.  10— Appropriates  $3,:j44,r 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  $1 
•a.aoo.OOO  as   propuaed  by   the  }tuusf>. 

WowifH's  Hu**nM 
Amendmout  Nu  11  -Apiu'upj-bUs  I8u;^oo^ 
tivt  Wk\M\M  Aud  ex|)«>ua(>«  IniitcMl  of  |7in  ()<}() 
At  |Mro|M«e4  by  lh$  Huviite  w\\<i  letAH.OOt^  $ji 
pntpiM»<l  by  lh»  ttvnnto 

Ofire  n/  tht  .WImmIvM 
Amwtlintnl  Nn,  lt->>A|«p^«|»rtAla•  |4  ««\,k 
000  tv\r  «AUriM  And  rMimtiiM   ihhU.Ht  u 
•4,\il.000  A«  prtHMWMl   hv  ihv  Houm  mi<( 
|4,'JMI,0i>0  A«   )mtp«)evd    by    the  t«en.\t» 

Am«n<ini«ut  Niv  ll--.nrpvtri»d  in  d.«<M'rvii- 
m««U,  A  mnUun  win  be  lundi^  U\  XUp  lU^m 
to  r«c«4t  rmm  dlMmreemntt  to  lUf  .spurIip 
Matndm^ut  nitd  Asr*e  i>>  th»  Anmt  with  alt 
amendment  which  wiU  npprvvpiuu  $J.oi4^- 
000  Instead  of  •l.BOe.OOO  as  propoMd  by  U» 
Houae  and  •a,0«8,000  as  prv)pos«d  by  lAJD 
Senate  and  will  authorl8«  iha  um  of  't\\nt^^ 
for  commissions  or  boards  to  resolve  labor- 
management  disputes.  If  this  motion  Is 
agreed  to,  It  will  have  the  following  effect 
Appropriate  no  funda  for  a  departmentnl 
archivea  and  a  historian  aa  proposed  by  tb|c 
House  Instead  of  $30,000  as  proposed  by  ib^c 
Senate;  appropriate  (SO.OOO  for  celebratlo^i 
of  the  Department's  50th  anniversary  in- 
stead of  $100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $50,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  ao^ 
appropriate  $150,000  for  activities  involvad 
in  resolving  labor-management  disputes  iai- 
cluding  expenses  of  commissions  or  boards 
Instead  of  nothing  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiuie 
and  $200,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 


Amendment  No.  14 — Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Xm  E    11-  DEPARTMENT   Of   HEALTH,    EDUCATION. 
AND  WELTARE 

Office  of  Education 

Amendment  No.  15 — Appropriates  $34,716,- 
000  for  ■'Promotion  and  further  development 
of  vocational  education"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $34,672,000  aa  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18 — Strikes  appropriation 
of  c  15,707,000  for  "Payments  to  School  Dis- 
tricts, fiscal  year  1963"  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17 — Reported  in  disagrec- 
mpiit. 

Amendment  No.  18 — Provides  authority  to 
m.  ke  advance  loans  and  payments  under 
Title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  succeed- 
Ir.  7  fiscal  year  at  any  time  after  March  31 
of  the  current  year  as  profxwed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  any  time  after  May  31  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19 — Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  20— Appropriates  $12,300.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $12,250,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Ojjice   of   Vocational   Rehabilitation 
Amendment  No.  21 — Appropriates  $25,500.- 
000  f'  r  "Research  and  training"  as  propoeed 
by  the  Sen.ite  Instead  of  $24,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

An'.?::dmpiit  No.  22 — Appropriates  $2,000.- 
000  for  Research  and  training  (special  for- 
eign currency  program  T'  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,500,000  aa  proposed  by 
the  House 

Public  Health  Sen  ice 

Amendment  No  23 — Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  restores  language 
proposed  by  the  Hotise  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  amended  to  change  the  term  "Public 
Health  Service  personnel"  to  "Public  Health 
Service  commissioned  officers." 

Amendment  No.  24 — Appropriates  •33,300,* 

000  for  "Buildings  and  facilities"  aa  pro- 
IMjsed  by  the  Senate  lusimui  of  $31.000,0(t0  as 

1  ropuseU  by  the  Houtc 

AmendnvetU  No  33 — Appropriates  $10,063.. 
ooo  for  "C'ommunlcuble  Uueaae  Arttvltles" 
uk  pr<>(M>tted  by  the  M«>\iae  tnatsad  of  •lu.aoj." 
000  (\*  prop(«rU  by  th«>  S<>iwtle 

Ainn>din«^i>u  Nt«  U«,  37  aikI  3«  Ap« 
pruj>ri«it>  $tl,i»Wvl  000  fiir  r»ut(ul  of  Tubor. 
fuUuiii.'  tui.tri»d  (tf  $fl  4ttn  tHH>  H«  pM|>«Mifd  by 

t)\«i  H<i\iiir  nItU  $r  4UaO(Ht  Ak  tMt))ta>«fid  bv  the 
f.<>nt««»  Mi\d  piuvldv  \\\m  $iUAOOOQ  wt  thi> 
)>ppru|vilnti«vu  MhAll  be  AvstUbl*  ftir  |«r»^«t 
KiAlvIa  \u  (tiAlM  titale«<l  (4  ll.tMMMHMI  )>ru« 
\UWU  U>  tht  H«>vMe  aitd  $),ftU^),(MO  as  |Mro* 
\ut<-<l  l)>  tho  btM\Mtv,  AiiU  ur\<vlUe  Utat 
at  u.totvio  ,-i  wr  nu|v»oi»ri(»Uo»»  nhwil  )h>  AVaU* 
nttir  rv>r  tntinviU  |ir«i)tii  t><  HtMtra  luM^ad  nf 
$;ttHHHVH»      pn)\UM      by      lhl»      HnMr«>      Aud 

♦.1  niHUHH*  un  jw.uidrd  by  th*  Mi»n««r 

An\nvdtnM\t  Nn  'M-  Appmitilatrt  •«,000,> 
»HW  U\t  'K\\uxt\\i  «vt  Vi>it»r<s(l  UlsriMiM '  aa 
prv>i>«»»«Hl  by  Ih*  MvuAtv  lh»trnd  ut  $7.0i>0,. 
tKW  n«  pioprvN<>d  by  thf  Mtutw 

Amrtulmrnt  No  ao  ApproprUlra  $3,008,> 
OW)  for  IVntal  Service*  wnd  Hrnourcwi"  as 
proptwfl  by  tliB  Senate  instond  of  $3,500,000 
aa  prt)|vt.«ed  by  the  House 

Amendments  Nos.  314&— Approprliite 
$226,220,000  fur  "Hospital  Construction  Ac- 
tivities '  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $188,572,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  provide  the  following  earmarking  of 
fimds  under  the  appropriation:  $150,000,000 
fur  grants  or  loans  for  hospitals  and  related 
facilities  pursuant  to  Part  C  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $125,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House;  $4,200,000  for  the  pur- 
p>o6e8  authorised  in  section  636  aa  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,800,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House;  $70,000,000  for  grants 
or  loans  for  facilities  pursuant  to  Part  G  as 
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proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $60,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House;  and  •30,000X>00 
for  nursing  homes  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead    of    $10,000,000   as   proposed   by    the 

House. 

Amendment  No.  36 — Appropriates  $8,536.- 
000  for  "Milk.  Pood,  Interstate,  and  Com- 
munity Sanitation"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $7,502,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  37 — Appropriates  $4,122.- 
000  for  "Occupational  Health"  Instead  of 
$4,022,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$4,542,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38 — Appropriates  $24.- 
707,000  for  "Water  Supply  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control"  Instead  of  $24,607,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $25,407,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39 — Deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  House  making  $2,657,000 
of  the  appropriation  "Hospitals  and  Medical 
Care"  available  for  carrying  out  the  De- 
pendents' Medical  Care  Act. 

Amendment  No.  40 — Appropriates  $47,- 
602.000  for  "Hospitals  and  Medical  Care" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$50,259,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  41 — Appropriates  $159.- 
826,000  for  "General  Research  and  Services, 
National  Institutes  of  Health"  Instead  of 
$155,826,000  as  prop>oeed  by  the  House  and 
$161,826,000  as  proposed   by  the   Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42 — Appropriates  $155,- 
742.000  for  "National  Cancer  Institute" 
Instead  of  $150,409,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $158,409,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43 — Appropriates  $143.- 
599,000  for  "Mental  Health  Activities"  In- 
stead of  $133,599,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $148,599,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  44 — Appropriates  $147.- 
398.000  for  "National  Heart  Institute"  In- 
stead of  $143,398,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $149,398,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  45 — Appropriates  $31.- 
199.000  for  "National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search" instead  of  $19,199,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $33,190,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No  49- -Appropriates  $103. • 
aMiOOO  fur  ' Arthritis  and  MetAboUc  Dtaeaae 
Activities"  instead  of  $$«.73].QO0  as  pro^ 
p<M»d  by  tht  House  And  $)0a,T3i.000  aa  pr^>< 
lutsed  by  tht  NtnAte 

Amtndmtn«  No  il  Ap)t^«)vrlAttA  $••.• 
U3<HM)  f«kr  "AUtrvy  And  Inrtothuia  Dtataat 
Ac«)v)ttea"  tnalead  of  $ti.Ui.Oon  m  pM)Mwed 
by  tbt  Itttviae  aiul  $««,l4«tHK)  an  p^<)M^led 
by  tht  NthAtt 

Antendment  No  «•  ApimtpriAita  $«}.< 
MMItMMl  r\»r  '  Nttih^hmy  And  Mlltulttwis  AtMlv* 
It  Its"  inalead  of  ITV.KtMOtxi  m  (trtHH^std  by 
the  Moviw  aikd  $4HI.$0«QtM)  a«  pro|M««ed  by 
the  MenAte 

Amtndmtnt  Nu  4»  Rt«t«trea  lan«\tA«* 
ph))M«td  by  tht  Mouae  aitd  atrtrken  by  tht 
Htnatt  with  r««Ard  to  iht  NAiUmAi  Library 
«^f  Medtelnt 


HrlW 


Ivpiirtiin'tit  of  IjiW 
Ivixirtinont  of  llpRltli. 
Ki-lat<Ml  fii!rnrk>« 


Kilinutton.  aiul  Wolfanv 


Total 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  dealing  with  separa- 
tion of  unemployment  insurance  and  em- 


Amendment  No.  50 — Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  51 — Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  extend  the  avail- 
ability of  certain    construction    funds. 

Social  Security  Administration 

Amendment  No.  52 — Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  53 — Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  64-  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $1,500,000  for  "Grants  for  Training  of 
Public  Welfare  Personnel"  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  55 — Deletes  appropriation 
of  $1,800,000  for  "Research  and  Training 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program)"  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56— Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Special  institutions 

Amendment  No.  57 — Appropriates  $739,000 
for  "American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $718,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  committee  of 
conference  is  agreed  that  the  increase  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  shall  be 
used  only  for  educational  materials. 

Amendment  No.  58 — Appropriates  $1,458,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Gallaudet 
College"  as  proposed  by  the  Seriate  Instead 
of  $1,410,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  59 — Appropriates  $1,065.- 
000  for  "Construction.  Gallaudet  College"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $355,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  committee 
of  conference  was  agreed  that  the  amount 
appropriated  Is  to  complete  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  Arts  Building. 

General  provisions 

Amendment  No.  60 — Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate,  amended  to  provide  a  20  percent 
limitation  on  funds  which  may  be  expended 
for  Indirect  costs  of  research  projects  in- 
stead of  15  percent.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference desires  that  the  Department  oare> 
fully  review  the  expenses  Incurred  under 
re.search  grants  with  a  view  to  allowing  no 
more  thAn  the  ActuAl  expenses  for  Indirect 
costs  In  cases  where  such  Indirect  ooata 
amount  u>  leks  than  30  percent  uf  tht  dlreet 
cost* 

Amendmtnt  No  •}-  Strikta  lAnguAge  pro< 
(KMied  by  tht  Houat 

Anttndmtni  No  48  ChAUfta  atcuui\  num> 
ber 

Antendmtnt  No  4sl  nt)M«ned  m  di»Atret< 
nttttt 

TITtk    VI      rMIAAAl     ktlrltlArhkN    ANtt 
n»N\i)IATb4l  AMVha 

Antendmtn\  N\\  14  frt«vidta  per  diAn\ 
rAie  of  4100  Uv  ienv4>««rAry  »nt|U\kyme)ti  k4 
arbltrAttM>A.  r«vi\etliai\Mr«  aitd  medlAHw*  aa 
prr>poatd  by  <ht  Menatt  matted  «4  $t4  as 
pn>|Hwed  by  tht  Noviae 

Amtndnttnt  No  ••  Appru|>riAt«A  44,4ta,* 
000  mattad  of  44,»ta.Qoo  m  pn>|>o«td  by  th$ 
Novtat  Hikd  44,034,000  as  prupuatd  by  th$ 
MehAtt 


TITU   XX — CKKKRAL    PKOTBIONfl 


Amendment  No.  66 — Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  67 — Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
It  shall  apply  only  to  funds  made  available 
fcMT  "Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses." 

Amendment  No.  68 — Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

John  E.  PtwASTT. 
WlNriELD     K.  Dki»ton. 
Clakencz  Cannon, 
Melvin  R.  Laiko   (except  as 
to  action  on  amendments 
41  through  48) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference agreement  results  in  a  bill  car- 
rying appropriations  which  total  $5,334,- 
609,500.  This  is,  in  round  figures,  $46 
million  less  than  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  it  is  almost  $52  million  less 
than  the  President's  budget  request. 
The  conference  agreement  results  in  ap- 
propriations totaling  $163  million  more 
than  was  originally  approved  by  the 
House.  However,  after  the  Hotise  acted, 
the  President  submitted  budget  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  which  totaled  over 
$100  million.  The  main  Item  contained 
in  these  budget  amendments  was  $100 
million  for  the  new  manpower,  develop- 
ment, and  training  program.  In  view  of 
the  indicated  feeling  of  the  House  when 
this  legislation  was  before  it,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  House  would  have  allowed  at 
least  a  major  portion  of  this  request  had 
it  come  before  us.  Also,  in  accordance 
with  a  general  agreement  reached  in  the 
conference  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  conferees  agreed  on  a  20- 
percent  allowance  for  overhead  on  re- 
$earch  projects  Instead  of  the  15-percent 
originally  allowed  by  the  Rouae.  Thii 
will  reault  in  aeveral  milUon  dollan  addl- 
Uonal  expenditurM  in  196S  which  wm 
taken  into  oonaidvraUon  whon  w«  —u 
U»d  the  NaUonal  ZnsUtut««  of  HMlth 
it»m$. 

Thu»  Mr  8ptNik»r,  whwv  you  Uk*  into 
roiuUd^raUon  ih$  x^fi  faetort  of  b\id«fl 
i>tqvif«u  aubiuutM)  to  ih»  ••ntw  »t%»r 
th»  NouM>  aei«d  and  th*  adJuaUMnl  In 
Uif  tndimt  9041  nUowinoH,  tht  «etu«l 
•tr«<Mnf»\t  r«i>r*«M\Mi  rouih)y  m\  tvfn 
9»\\X  bvtvx't^n  wh«i  w«  p4Mtd  tn  thte 
Nouw  and  what  wa$  approved  ^  iht 
oihrr  body. 

Thf  rollowttui  t»b)«  ••u  forth  tht  ptr* 
tln^it  $ummary  4UUaUc«  ooneornlnc  •«* 
Uon  on  Uili  bill  ri>om  ihf  bud|«t  aubrnte* 
•Ion  to  the  current  $tag«; 
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ployment  service  activities  in  the  larger 
cities.    This  report  states : 

The    committee    is    concerned    with    the 
mounting  cost  of  the  employment  security 


program,  imd  in  the  Interest  of  economy  and 
efficiency  It  is  essential  that  administration 
of  the  unemplojrment  compensation  and  em- 
ployment services  be  directed  and  coordl- 
noted,  geared  to  local  conditions,  at  all  levels. 
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Sepuntlon  ot  Um  aervlcM  woxild  greatly 
Increase  wlmlntotratlve  coeta  and  ahotild 
under  no  oozuUttons  be  thrust  upon  State 
officials.  Separation  would  result  In  less  ex- 
posure of  claimants  to  Job  openings,  and 
through  leas  effectlre  appUeatl<m  of  the  work 
test,  cause  the  payment  of  benefits  to  claim- 
ants neither  seeking  work  nor  willing  to 
work. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  matter  of 
the  rising  costs  of  the  employment  secu- 
rity program.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of 
this  program  has  increased,  and  I  be- 
lieve logically  so.  There  are  several  con- 
tributing factors:  First,  the  increase  in 
population  and  the  size  of  the  work 
force:  second,  the  growing  complexity  of 
labor  market  problems;  third,  the  re- 
cent addition  of  badly  needed  new  serv- 
ices to  workers  and  employers:  fourth, 
the  statutory  extension  of  unemployment 
insurance:  and  fifth,  the  increase  in 
State  salaries  and  in  the  price  of  goods 
and  services  generally. 

Now,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware  that  any  discussion  of  cost  means 
nothing  unless  it  is  related  to  value  re- 
ceived. So  let  us  take  a  look  at  what 
we  are  receiving  in  value  for  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  administering  the  employ- 
ment security  program. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration.  President 
Kennedy  requested,  and  the  Congress 
provided,  additional  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  and  improving  the 
Emplo3rment  Service.  As  a  result  of 
these  directives  and  actions  from  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  State  agen- 
cies have  expanded  their  services  and 
reorganized  their  staff  in  the  larger  cities 
so  that  today  we  have  the  most  efficient 
network  of  public  employment  offices  in 
history. 

Public  employment  offices  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State system  found  six  and  a  half 
million  nonfarm  jobs  for  American 
workers  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  an  Increase  of  16  percent  over 
the  corresponding  1961  fiscal  period  and 
the  highest  12 -month  total  since  the 
ending  of  the  Korean  war  in  1953. 

The  cost  of  employment  security  has 
also  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
new  programs  such  as  the  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  approved  by  Congress.  In  fiscal 
year  1962  grants- to-States  appropria- 
tions for  the  administration  of  that  pro- 
gram totaled  some  $13.3  million.  I  should 
also  point  to  the  programs  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  ex-service- 
men and  Federal  employees.  In  1963,  it 
is  estimated  that  $6.8  million  will  be  re- 
quired for  State  administration  of  these 
two  programs.  The  number  of  workers 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance  will 
have  increased  34  percent  between  1951 
and  1963.  It  now  protects  almost  42 >2 
million  American  workers.  Can  we  con- 
tinue to  expand  these  prograpis  and 
make  benefits  available  to  millions  of 
additional  workers  and  not  expect  costs 
to  rise  proportionately? 

Certainly  the  cost  of  employment  se- 
curity programs  is  increasing.  In  an  ex- 
panding economy  with  steadily  expand- 
ing responsibilities,  can  we  logically 
expect  it  to  do  otherwise? 

But  the  point  is  that  for  these  in- 
creased cofits.  we  are  getting  full  meas- 
ure in  terms  of  value  to  the  national 


economy  and  the  accomplishments  bf 
these  expanding  programs.  ! 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  isaiie 
of  separation  Itself.  It  should  be  «)c- 
plained  here  that  in  the  larger  cities, 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  is 
recommending  that  separate  local  ofiSpe 
facilities  be  established  for  the  handllii|ig 
of  unemployment  compensation  claims 
and  for  employment  service  and  Job 
placement  activities.  I  can  attest  froin 
personal  knowledge  that  in  the  case  pf 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  t^e 
city  of  Providence,  where  the  two  serv- 
ices have  been  separated,  that  tlie  change 
has  improved  both  programs. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  of  employers  who  see  the  floi)d 
of  claimants  for  unemployment  competi- 
sation  descending  on  public  employmeht 
offices  to  categorize  tliose  offices  as  "uti- 
emplojrment  offices."  as  places  where  o|ic 
goes  to  receive  compensation,  not  Bs 
places  to  go  to  seek  a  new  job  or  em- 
ployment assistance.  In  the  case  of  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas,  the  volume  of 
claimants  and  job  applicants  makes  the 
physical  separation  of  the  two  activities 
desirable. 

In  the  smaller  cities— those  of  l«ss 
than  200,000 — where  the  volume  of 
claimants  and  jobseekers  is  not  so  gre<it, 
phjsical  separation  is  not  desirable  f rqm 
the  point  of  view  of  efficient  opcratioilis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious  question  bias 
teen  raised  in  connection  with  this  bill 
regarding  regulations  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  established  for  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord should  be  set  straight  on  this  mattf  i 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  importation 
program,  a  wartime  emergency  measijp-e 
which  has  been  extended  and  expanded 
during  peacetime,  has  raised,  and  is  roam- 
ing, serious  moral,  economic,  and  social 
questions,  as  well  as  principles  of  public 
policy. 

This  is  a  program  which  depends  fbr 
its  existence  on  p>overty  and  unemplo^■- 
ment  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  hps 
a  tendency  to  increase  poverty  and  un- 
employment at  home.  As  it  is  presentjly 
operating,  it  has  been  denounced  by  re- 
ligious leaders  of  all  faiths,  and  has  been 
criticized  by  responsible  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life.  For  10  years,  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  United  Stat^.s. 
both  Republican  and  Democrat,  haVe 
pushed  for  reform  of  Public  Law  ^8. 
During  the  first  session  of  this  CongrQ$s, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Congress 
adopted  a  few  significant  reforms,  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  bracero  users  ailid 
their  organizations. 

Today,  these  growers  and  their  orgti- 
nizations  are  attempting  to  nullify  the 
effect  of  one  of  the  amendments  whi<h 
was  enacted.  This  amendment  whKh 
prohibits  the  employment  of  Mexican 
nationals  in  year-round  jobs  would  hate 
the  effect  of  opening  up  new  job  oppor- 
tmiities  for  underemployed  domestic 
farmworkers.  The  workers  who  haVe 
become  accustomed  to  have  the  UJB 
Government  do  their  recruiting  for  them. 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico. 
are  succeeding  in  convincing  the  U.S. 
Congress  that  the  amendment  which  w|is 
enacted  into  law  does  not  really  meftn 
what  it  says. 


These  growers  want  to  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  too,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
care  if  some  of  the  moat  depressed 
workers  in  the  U.S.  labor  force  are  hurt 

because  of  their  actions. 

What  docs  the  amendment  provide? 
It  provides  that  Mexican  workers  may 
be  employed  only  in  "temporary  or  sea- 
son.'il  occupations,  except  in  specific 
cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hard- 
siiip."  ihis  amendment  uses  the  exact 
language  that  was  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Congress  in  its  confer- 
fuce  report  on  H  R.  2010 — Public  Law 
78  as  amended — stated  as  follows: 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  supple- 
nicnt  the  domestic  latwr  force  In  peak 
pprifKls.  such  a."«  at  harvest  time,  when  crop.*; 
may  be  lost  through  a  lack  ot  sufflcient 
workers  It  Is  not  Intended  to  provide 
Mexican  workers  for  year-round  Jobs  that 
which  might  well  be  filled  by  domestic 
workers 

The  importance  cf  this  provision  was 
underlined  by  President  Kennedy  when 

he  signed  the  bill  with  this  comment: 

The  adverse  effect  or  the  Mexican  farm 
l.i'7.jr  i)rogra:ti  as  It  has  operated  in  recent 
years  on  the  wage  and  employment  condi- 
tion.s  of  domestic  worker.";  Is  clear,  and  Is 
ruinnlative  In  Impact  We  cannot  afford  to 
disregard  It  We  do  not  condone  It.  There- 
fore I  sign  this  bill  with  the  as-surance  tha' 
the  .Secreuiry  of  Labor  will,  by  every  meaiis 
at  his  disposal,  use  the  authority  vcned  In 
hun  under  the  law  to  prescribe  the  stand - 
.Trds  and  to  make  determinations  essential 
for  the  protection  of  the  wages  and  working 
coiiditlons  of  domestic  agricultural  workers 

Under  these  mandates  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  becan  a  series  of  consultations 
with  all  interested  parties  by  holding  a 
public  hearing  in  Wa.shington.  D.C..  on 
December  8,  1961.  At  that  hearing,  all 
interested  parties,  including  Members  of 
Con^ie.<^  Wire  Riven  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  on  the  Labor  E>c- 
partment's  proposals  for  Implementing 
the  new  legislation.  The  hearing  was 
followed  by  numerous  other  meetings 
and  consultations  with  representatives 
of  farm  employers  and  workers  and  with 
Members  of  Congress.  It  wa.s  not  until 
March  21  of  this  year,  and  then  only 
after  very  serious  and  intensive  consid- 
eration of  the  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
i-ssued  procedures  to  implement  the  sea- 
.sonal  and  temporary  provision.  I  re- 
mind you  that  these  procedures  or  i emu- 
lations were  not  only  in  order,  they  were 
demanded  by  the  law  itself,  and  were 
in  direct  response  to  the  express  wishes 
of  the  Congress. 

The  procedures  at  issue  here  simply 
provide  that  jobs  which  last  longer  than 
210  days  in  more  than  35  weeks  in  a  cal- 
endar year  cannot  be  said  to  be  tempo- 
rary or  .seasonal  jobs,  and  thus  cannot 
be  filled  with  Mexican  workers  except  in 
specific  cases  when  necessary  to  avoid 
undue  hardship.  This  procedure  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  correctly  in  line  with 
the  language  of  the  law  and  with  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the 
conference  report. 

Now  certainly,  210  days  in  35  weeks — 
more  than  8  months  a  year — could 
scarcely  qualify  as  temporary  employ- 
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ment  under  long -established  practices 
and  precedents.  Take  for  example,  the 
international  agreement  between  the 
Mexican  Government  and  ours  which 
limits  the  period  during  which  Mexican 
nationals  can  be  employed  m  the  United 
States  to  6  months,  although  15  percent 
of  the  total  workers  recruited  can  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  3  months.  In 
other  words,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  Oovernments,  temporary  and  sea- 
sonal work  is  set  at  6  months.  And  this 
is  the  basic  standard  which  should  be 
applied  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Cens  s  has  defined  seasonal  agricultural 
employment  as  lasting  less  than  150  days. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  uses  a 
similar  formula  in  reporting  on  hired 
farmworkers.  Those  working  fewer 
than  150  days  in  the  year  are  classified 
as  seasonal,  and  workers  employed  150 
to  249  days  are  classified  as  regular 
workers. 

So  by  all  existing  and  established 
standards,  the  210-day  limitation  im- 
po.sed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  liberal  interpretation  of 
seasonal  employment.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  any  grower  or  group  of  growers  who 
are  in  a  position  to  offer  employment 
throughout  the  year  should  offer  it  to 
domestic  workers.  Most  of  these  year- 
round  jobs  could  be  filled  with  domestic 
workers  if  reasonable  wages  and  working 
conditions  were  offered.  But  to  permit 
the  employment  of  Mexican  workers  for 
longer  than  the  210  days  set  forth  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  to  cir- 
cumvent the  express  wishes  and  intent  of 
the  Congress  and  the  requirements  of 
tlie  law  itself. 

In  its  report  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  states: 

It  Is  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  210- 
day  limitation  on  employment  of  Mexican 
nationals  Ui  some  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  there  is  a  year-long  growing  season 
and  lack  of  domestic  labor. 

The  committee  says  it  is  informed 
that — and  I  read : 

The  application  of  this  llmlutlon  to  an 
individual  farmer  may  have  the  effect  of 
denying  him  necessary  labor  to  grow  and 
harvest   a   portion   of  his   crops. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  certify  a  real  shortage  of  labor 
unless  growers  are  forced  to  institute 
Intensive  recruitment  programs  to  ob- 
tain domestic  labor.  But  if  growers  are 
assured  of  a  year-round  supply  of  Mexi- 
can labor,  there  is  no  reason  for  them  to 
institute  such  programs — and  the  Labor 
Department's  ability  to  make  shortage 
certifications  is  nullified. 

Furthermore,  the  seasonal  and  tem- 
porary amendment  contains  a  clause 
which  provides  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  the  authority  and  responsibility  to 
make  exceptions  to  these  restrictions  in 
specific  cases  when  necessary  to  avoid 
undue  hardship.  Thus,  if  a  grower 
makes  positive  and  tangible  attempts  to 
recruit  domestic  labor  without  success, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  and  will 
make  an  exception  to  the  rule  and  see  to 
it  that  the  grower  is  provided  with  suf- 
ficient labor  to  harvest  his  crop. 

What  are  the  growers  afraid  of?  Per- 
haps they  are  afraid  that  if  this  amend- 
ment   were    adniinistered    strictly,    the 


growers  would  suddenly  discover  that 
there  is  adequate  labor  available  right 
here  in  the  United  States  if  and  when 
the  workers  are  offered  reasonable  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  Mexican  and  other  foreign 
workers  should  be  employed  only  during 
those  periods  of  peak  activity  where, 
after  intensive  recruitment  efforts  have 
been  made,  it  is  apparent  that  th^jre  is  a 
real  shortage  of  domestic  labor. 

The  protection  of  our  American  farm- 
workers has  been  and  must  contmue  to 
be  of  major  concern  to  the  Congress. 
We  have  provided  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion in  H.R.  2010.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  given  assurances  to  farm  employ- 
ers that  in  peak  periods,  such  as  at  har- 
vest time,  they  will  not  be  denied  the 
use  of  Mexican  farmworkers  if  there  are 
not  sufficient  American  workers  avail- 
able. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
be  commended  for  the  regulations  he  has 
established.  I  further  believe  strongly 
that  if  he  were  to  go  beyond  the  210  days 
in  35  weeks  limitation,  such  action  would 
undermine  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  my  distinguished  friend  and  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Lmrd],  to  discuss  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Fogarty  ] ,  yielding  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  conference  rep>ort  which  I 
could  not  agree  with  in  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  bill  left  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  was  in- 
cluded in  it  $60.4  million  more  than  the 
President  had  asked  for.  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  President  had 
asked  in  his  budget  estimates  for  $780 
million  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  When  the  House  acted  on 
this  bill  we  gave  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  authority  to  expend  an 
amount  equal  to  their  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  1962.  which  were  estimated  at 
that  time  to  be  $60.4  million,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  that  was  recommended 
in  the  Presidents  budget.  When  this 
bill  went  to  the  other  body  there  was 
added  $120.4  million  alx>ve  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important.  I  think, 
for  every  Member  of  the  House  to  realize 
today  that  the  amount  of  money  which 
Congress  made  available  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  fiscal  year  1962 
was  $738,355,000.  Of  this  appropriation 
there  was  lapsed  on  June  30  of  this  year, 
$73  million.  The  National  InsUtutes  of 
Health  could  not  spend  this  $73  million, 
although  every  effort  was  made  to  ex- 
pend this  money  in  fiscal  year  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  problems? 
I  have  been  and  am  now  a  promoter  and 
a  supporter  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  It  is  because  of  my 
support  for  a  sound  and  progressive  NIH 
program  that  I  take  the  floor  of  this 
House  today  to  plead  with  my  colleagues 
not  to  appropriate  more  than  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee's  recommen- 


dation. My  position  is  supported  by 
Dr.  Shannon,  Director  of  NIH;  by  Dr. 

Luther  Terry.  Surgeon  General  of  the 
UJS.  Public  Health  Service;  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  major  problem  facing  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  money.  The  main  problems 
which  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
must  cope  with  today  are:  No.  1,  a  prob- 
lem of  facilities,  and  No.  2.  a  problem  of 
personnel.  The  most  crying  need,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  taken  in  the 
House,  was  a  question  of  facilities  with 
which  to  carrj'  on  this  research  work 
throughout  the  United  States  at  the 
present  budget  level.  The  second  most 
pressing  problem  was  the  problem  of 
personnel.  What  is  happening  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  their  in- 
tramural program  and  their  extramural 
program  at  tlie  present  time?  NIH  is 
losing  some  of  the  best  investigators  in 
its  mtramural  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  other  research  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  paying  capable 
investigators  the  amoimt  that  they 
should  be  paid  to  carry  on  this  most 
important  work.  Every  day  we  are  losing 
investigators  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
funding  level  established  in  this  bill.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  pay  limitations  for 
Federal  scientific  personnel.  As  a  result 
the  level  of  research  being  carried  on  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  being 
downgraded.  Merely  adding  the  amoimt 
of  money  that  the  Senate  has  approved 
in  this  bill  does  not  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a 
report  which  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations— 
which  I  hope  each  Member  of  this  House 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  study.  This 
is  a  very  far-reachmg  report  covering 
an  investigation  made  by  this  House 
committee  of  the  activities  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Recommendations  were  made  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  last 
year,  some  of  last  year's  recommenda- 
tions which  are  reiterated  in  this  report 
this  year.  This  report  clearly  shovs  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  growth  in  this  ac- 
tivity has  not  been  the  kind  of  growth 
that  brings  about  the  best  type  of  prog- 
ress in  medical  research.  Just  look  at 
this  growth  fi^^ure.  ih  1955  this  Congress 
appropriated  $81,298,000  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
last  year  we  appropriated  $738,355,000. 
The  President  in  his  budget  estimate  this 
year  recommends  $780,400,000.  The  in- 
creased program  level  from  1955  to  1963, 
8  years,  is  $799  million,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  1 1  times  in  the  funding  for  NIH. 
And  what  has  resulted  is  covered  most 
adequately  in  this  report. 

These  are  fine,  outstanding  programs 
that  are  being  carried  on  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  but  simply  adding 
more  millions  than  the  people  in  charge 
of  the  program  want  will  not  help  this 
program — it  will  in  the  long  run  hurt 
the  program.  Facilities  and  retention 
of  key  personnel  are  the  needs  of  this 
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program,  lify  motion  to  recommit  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  facilities  or  the 
personnel  problem. 

The  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  of  this  week  is  the  same 
as  it  was  when  he  submitted  the  budget 
to  us  earlier  in  the  year.  I  quote  from 
a  statement  of  the  President's  Director 
of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Bell,  incorporated  in 
a  letter: 

Taking  all  factors  Into  account  the  esti- 
mates contained  In  the  President's  budget 
for  1963  continue  to  represent  his  Judgment 
of  the  fluids  needed  to  provide  for  a  sound 
and  an  effective  rate  of  Increase  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  offer  a  motioh 
to  recommit  this  conference  repon- 
This  motion  to  recommit  will  deal  with 
amendments  41  through  48.  These  arie 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  adding 
funds  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
over  and  above  the  amount  made  availl- 
able  in  the  House-passed  bill,  and  thiit 
amount  provides  an  increase  of  $102  mill- 
lion  over  last  year. 

The  conference  report  as  it  comes  back 
to  you  provides  for  a  funding  level  Of 
the  NIH  program  of  $880  million  in  thie 
fiscal  year  1963  rather  than  the  $7$|D 
million  recommended  in  the  Presidents 
budget  or  the  $840  million  approved  Ih 


the  House-passed  bill.  The  conference 
report  provides  $40  million  more  than 
was  placed  in  this  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  I  will 
have  the  support  of  the  House  on  this 
motion  to  recommit,  particularly  when 
an  important  committee  of  this  House. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  on 
the  Government  Operations  Ccnnmlttee, 
unanimously  agreed  in  thia  report. 
House  Report  No.  1958,  87th  Congress, 
2d  session,  that  this  program  needs  to  be 
tightened. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
a  table  putting  forth  the  appropriation 
history  of  NIH : 


Appropriation  history — National  Instituten  of  llealth 


(Thousands  of  <lollaj-s| 


Amend- 
ment 

No. 


41 
42 
43 
44 

4fi 
46 

47 
4« 


Approi>rlation  title 


Oaneral  research  and  services.  National 
Instltates  of  Health:  Obligational  cash. 

National  Cancer  Institute:  Obligational 
cash 

Mental  health  activities:  Obligational 
cash 

National  Heart  In^ it lite:  Obiigation'ai 
cash 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research: 
Obligational  ca^ 

.\rthritis  and  metabolic  disease  activi- 
ties: Obligational  cash 

AUergT  and  infectious  disease  activities: 
ObliRational  cash 

Neurology  and  blindnes.<<  activities: 
Obligational  cash 

Total,  obligational  cash 


'  Indudes  fimds  tor  construction  of  mental  health-neurology  research  facihty.  rtnovationii  and  alttra(i..iu-<,  iii<Kl,nii7.;ition.  and  planning  and  (onstniclKHi  at  lb.- 

» Includes  funds  tor  plans  and  spetiflcations  for  a  gcronfologiail  research  facility;  ami        Ro<ky  Mountain  Ijif><i»ii"ry.  M.iiinlion.  Mont. 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  interested  in  what  the  gentle- 
man said  about  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  is  losing  the 
type  of  investigators  it  needs  to  retain. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  have  a  whole  list  here 
of  investigators  they  have  lost  in  the  last 
few  years.  This  is  not  a  question  of  the 
funding  level,  because  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  this  last  year  returned 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  funds  which 
they  could  not  expend  in  the  amount  of 
over  $73  million. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  My  inquiry  is 
this.  What  does  the  gentleman  suggest 
be  done  in  order  to  retain  these  in- 
vestigators? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  is  something  we  can- 
not do  in  this  conference  report  nor  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  But 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
needs  correction  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  so  that  these 
scientific  investigators  are  not  lost  to 
the  Government,  so  that  our  program  is 
not  downgraded  as  It  is  being  down- 
graded today. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  for  giving  me  5  min- 
utes, although  I  hope  he  will  extend  me 
additional  time.  It  is  very  difBcult  to 
deal  adequately  with  this  complex  sub- 
ject in  such  a  brief  period. 


First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  have  al- 
ways supported  the  full  amount  of  a|^- 
propriations  recommended  to  this  Hou^e 
for  public  health  activities  and  for  tl)e 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  do  npt 
recall  ever  having  voted  to  cut  the$e 
funds.  So  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I 
stand  here  today  urging  the  Memb«b 
of  this  House,  for  reasons  which  I  sh^ll 
explain,  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  that  We 
accept  the  report  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  Senate,  atid 
to  support  instead  the  motion  which  tj^e 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  make  f<>r 
recommittal. 

I  have  no  personal  satisfaction  in  tak- 
ing tills  position  because  I  am  as  inter- 
ested in  health  research  as  any  Member 
of  this  House.  I  know  what  research 
has  accomplished.  And  I  want  to  coait- 
mend  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
and  those  who  have  worked  with  hitn 
over  the  years  in  providing  suflBcient  ajp- 
propriations  to  permit  the  adequate  suop- 
port  of  health  research. 

I  could  not  in  good  conscience,  hoU- 
ever,  sit  here  in  silence  and  carry  oiit 
my  responsibilities  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  and  as  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  which  unanimously  adopted 
a  rep>ort  on  this  subject,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  findings  of  our  committee 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
does  not  have  adequate  managemeVit 
controls  to  enable  it  to  spend  grant 
funds  efficiently  and  economically. 

Our  committee  has  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  two   reports,  oijie 


last  year  and  the  other  this  year.  The 
conclusions  in  these  reports  are  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  committee's  in- 
dependent investigations  but,  in  sub- 
stance, by  the  testimony  of  the  officials 
of  NIH  themselves. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  did  in 
its  recent  report  on  NIH's  administra- 
tive deficiencies — House  Report  No. 
1958 — that  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  scientific  investigators 
the  greatest  i>ossible  freedom  in  carrying 
out  their  research.  My  remarks  today 
should  not  be  construed  as  intending  any 
restrictions  on  the  conditions  essential 
for  productive  scientific  research.  What 
we  must  achieve  is  a  harmonizing  of 
freedom  for  the  investigator  with  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  Ooverninent  funds.  It  is  NTH's 
obligation  to  develop  adequate  policies 
and  procedures  for  assuring  that  grant 
funds  are  prudently  spent  for  their  in- 
tended purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  when  it  is  offered,  to  recom- 
mit to  the  committee  on  conference 
amendments  Nos.  41-48  in  the  con- 
ference reix>rt  accompanying  H.R.  10904 
with  instructions  that  the  House- 
approved  amounts  be  maintained. 
These  amendments  would  provide  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  far  in  excess  of  the  extremely 
generous  amounts  which  the  House  has 
approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  5  years  now  we  have 
engaged  in  the  unusual  proceedings  in 
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which  the  House  increases  the  Presi- 
dent's appropriation  request  for  NIH, 
only  to  have  the  Senate  add  greatly  to 
this  increase,  after  which  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conference  commit- 
tfc  are  cu.stomarily  set  close  to  the 
higher  Senate  figures. 

This  year  is  no  exception.  The  Pres- 
ident recommended  $780.4  million,  the 
Hou.se  voled  $840.8  million,  the  Senate 
votod  $9(10.8  million,  and  the  confer- 
ence now  recommends  $880.8  million,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  total  amount,  added 
by  the  Senate.  In  addition.  $50  million 
was  requested  and  allowed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  for  health  research 
facilities  grants.  .' 

Mr.  Speaker,  congrc.s.sional  stimula- 
tion of  these  programs  may  have  been 
necessary  and  justified  in  the  past,  but 
today  the  situation  is  completely  differ- 
ent. The  President,  who  is  surely  lib- 
eral in  these  matters  and  has  demon- 
strated a  deep  personal  interest  in 
health  research,  made  provision  in  the 
1963  NIH  budcet  for  an  increase  of  more 
than  $62  million  over  last  year's  appro- 
priation, and  approximately  $136  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  NIH  actually  spent 
in  1962.  The  Presidents  budget  recom- 
mendation.s  represent  an  increase  of  al- 
most 20  percent  above  NIHs  1962  ex- 
penditures. 

This  would  constitute  a  challenging 
rate  of  growth  for  even  the  best-man- 
aped  orcanization.  NIH  grant  manage- 
ment, however,  has  been  found  to  be 
un.satisfactory. 

Few  public  programs  have  expanded 
as  rapidly  and  with  as  little  critical  ex- 
amination as  NIH"s.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  between  1950  and 
1962.  appropriations  for  NIH  have  in- 
creased by  approximately  15  times,  from 
a  level  of  around  $50  million  in  1950  to 
well  over  $700  million  last  year.  Appro- 
priations for  research  and  training 
grants  to  nongovernmental  scientists 
alone  have  increased  by  more  than  26 
times  during  this  period. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois !Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to 
make  a  few  additional  observations  and 
take  this  time  to  commend  his  committee 
for  the  work  they  did.  I  have  read  those 
reports  as  a  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee and  I  think  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments are  very  aprop>os. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  in  a  unanimous  re- 
port issued  on  June  30 — House  Report 
No.  1958 — found  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  management  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  The  committee  has 
made  an  intensive  study  during  the  past 
3  years  of  the  administration  of  the  NIH 
grant  programs.  Although  serious  man- 
agement weaknesses  were  brought  to  the 


agency's  attention  in  April  1961— House 
Report  No.  321— very  little  effective  ac- 
tion has  yet  been  taken  by  NIH  to  cor- 
rect these  shortcomings  which  it  has 
acknowledged  do  exist. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  have 
demonstrated  that  the  NIH  grant  pro- 
grams are  not  being  administered  in  an 
efficient  and  economical  manner.  To 
increa.se  the  appropriation  for  these 
programs  in  the  absence  of  effective 
management  can  only  result  in  greater 
waste  and  inefficiency.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake,  and  a  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  medical  research 
and  to  the  taxpaying  public,  if  these 
appropriations  were  increased  beyond 
the  amount  approved  by  the  House  be- 
fore the  agency  has  strengthened  its 
capability  for  the  efficient  and  econom- 
ical administration  of  these  programs. 

Our  committee  has  found  that  NIH 
has  no  effective  machinery  for  a  nor- 
mal, businesslike  review  of  the  budget 
requests  of  grant  applicants.  As  a  con- 
sequence, NIH  allows  its  grantees,  on 
the  average.  95  percent  of  the  dollars 
they  request  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
100  percent.  Moreover,  NIH's  policies 
and  procedures  provide  no  safeguard 
against  waste,  extravagance,  and  du- 
plication in  the  expenditure  of  grant 
funds  for  such  purposes  as  the  purchase 
of  equipment  and  foreign  travel. 

NIH  agreed  more  than  a  year  ago  that 
its  scientific  advisers  do  not  have  the 
qualifications  and  the  time  to  perform 
the  budget  review  function,  and  that  it 
would  set  up  the  proper  machinery  and 
procedures  for  meaningful  budget  re- 
view and  control — but  practically  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  date  to  accomplish 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  would  be  no  real 
question  of  NIH's  ability  to  support  all 
present  commitment.";,  plus  new  meri- 
torious projects,  with  the  budget  increase 
recommended  by  the  President  if  the 
agency  were  to  make  proper  use  of  the 
funds  that  are  now  spent  unnecessarily 
as  a  result  of  inadequate  review  proce- 
dures. NIH  could  support  many,  many 
additional  projects  from  its  present 
funds  through  prudent  management. 
Despite  this,  the  House  has  already 
added  $60.4  million  to  the  President's 
hberal  request.  Shall  we  now  add  still 
another  $40  million  aj  proposed  by  the 
conference  committee? 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  must 
put  an  end  to  this  contest  in  which  each 
House  tries  to  outdo  the  other  in  in- 
creasing the  NIH  appropriations.  To- 
day is  a  most  opportune  time  to  act.  The 
President  is  against  these  appropriation 
excesses;  the  Committee  on  Government 
Oijerations  has  found  serious  manage- 
ment deficiencies  which  the  agency  ac- 
knowledges exist  but  does  not  hasten  to 
correct ;  and  it  is  doubtful  that  sentiment 
in  the  other  body  supports  the  extra 
amounts  recommended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee.  You  will  recall  that  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  NIH  appropri- 
ation to  the  House  level  did  not  carry  in 
the  Senate  by  the  close  margin  of  36 
to  41. 

Last  Wednesday  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
GRFssioNAL  RECORD  a  letter  which  I  re- 


ceived from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  which  Mr.  Bell  stated: 
The  estimates  contained  In  the  Preel- 
denfs  budget  lor  1963  continue  to  represent 
hU  Judgment  of  the  funds  needed  to  sustain 
the  forward  movement  In  the  very  Important 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

We  are  confionted  here  with  a  situa- 
tion where  the  President  sticks  by  his 
earlier  figures,  where  $26.9  million  could 
not  be  spent  out  of  the  1962  appropria- 
tions even  after  $46.6  million  was  held  in 
reserve  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  where  a  committee 
of  the  House  has  found  serious  deficien- 
cies in  the  management  of  the  agency's 
grant  programs,  and  where  the  House 
has  already  added  $60.4  million  more 
than  the  President  believes  wise.  Shall 
we  new  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  vote  an 
additional  $40  million  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? 

Today  we  are  concerned  about  a  huge 
budget — unbalanced  as  well — increasing 
appropriations  in  a  variety  of  important 
areas,  and  the  need  to  reduce  taxes. 
Here  we  have  a  chance  to  effect  savings 
without  in  any  way  impairing  the  ability 
of  NIH  to  continue  to  carry  on  its  other- 
wise  good  work.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  in 
my  opinion,  we  will  be  taking  a  danger- 
ously unwise  position. 

I  hope  the  Mem.bers  of  this  body  will 
support  the  recommittal  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  before  doing  so  may  I  take 
just  a  second  to  again  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  efforts,  and  to  say  that 
before  my  time  expires,  and  I  have  but 
a  minute  left,  we  would  like  to  hear  what 
the  proposal  is  on  this  motion  to  rcHJom- 
mit.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  only  have  a  minute 
left  to  present  the  motion  to  recommit. 

This  motion  to  recommit  only  affects 
amendments  41  through  48.  If  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  carried  the  amount 
of  funds  available  to  NIH  will  be  the 
same  as  the  House  allowed,  $60,400,000 
above  the  amount  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy.  It  will,  however,  be 
$40  million  below  the  amoimt  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  committee. 

This  particular  motion  to  recommit 
will  still  allow  for  an  increase  in  the  NIH 
program  for  fiscal  year  1963,  in  the 
amount  of  $173  million  as  compared 
with  last  year's,  being  increased  to  ex- 
penditures. This  is  the  greatest  increase 
in  the  history  of  our  medical  research 
program,  although  $780  million  was  ap- 
propriated, it  WIS  only  possible  for  NIH 
to  spend  $707  million  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
My  motion  will  permit  a  program  level 
of  $840  million  for  fiscal  year  1963.  Al- 
though I  may  not  have  a  majority  of  the 
House  in  support  of  this  motion  today,  I 
assure  the  House  that  time  will  prove 
that  my  action  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  its 
programs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vh-glnla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  talking 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Appropriation  Bii:.  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
I  have  learned  that  the  conferees  have 
stricken  from  the  bill  all  reference  to  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  study  which  the  Sen- 
ate had  included  in  the  bill  together 
with  an  amount  of  $500,000  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  this  water  quality  control 
study. 

I  am  advised  that  the  conferees  did 
increase  the  House  sums  by  $100,000. 
The  House  having  heretofore  included 
$193,000  for  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
and  no  fxmds  for  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
project. 

Even  with  the  addition  of  the  $100,000, 
the  conferees  used  no  language  to  refer 
to  the  Ohio  River  Basin  project  even 
though  the  overall  House  appropriation 
was  increased  by  $100,000.  I  am  terri- 
bly distiirbed  that  the  conferees  would 
strike  out  this  worthwhile  project  and 
even  while  agreeing  to  add  $100,000  to 
that  section  of  the  bill,  it  still  made  no 
reference  to  this  much -needed  Ohio 
River  Basin  project. 

I  have  today  directed  a  letter  to  Gor- 
don McCallum  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  askine  for  that  agency  of  the 
Government  to  advise  me  whether  or  not 
they  consider  this  $100,000  increase  over 
the  House  figure  to  be  sufficient  to  un- 
dertake a  beginning  on  the  Ohio  River 
Basin  project.  Failure  of  the  conferees 
to  mention  the  Ohio  River  Basin  puts  no 
obligation  upon  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  spend  these  additional  funds  for 
that  project.  While  I  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  action  of  the  conferees,  I 
am  only  hopeful  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  consider  this  increase  as  be- 
ing made  available  to  them  to  start  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  project. 

Mr.  AVERY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTYl,  did  not  agree  that  the  full 
hour  for  approving  the  conference  report 
should  be  used  to  discuss  all  of  the  items 
in  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report.    There  is  an  appropria- 
tion item  in  this  bill  about  which  I  would 
like  to  have  questioned  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  or  some  other  member. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  from  sev- 
eral universities  and  colleges  over  the 
Nation  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
may  be  attempting  to  preempt  the  fimc- 
tion  and  responsibility  of  placing  col- 
lege graduates  in  a  position  of  gainful 
employment.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  college 
placement  bureaus  on  the  campuses  of 
this  Nation  have  been  concerned  about 
suitable  positions  for  the  graduates  of 
their   particiilar   institutions   for   many 
years.    They    have    a    trained    profes- 
sional staff  and  in  addition  to  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  this  staff  possesses,  they 
have  the  further  opportunity  of  personal 
observations  and  faculty  reports  on  the 
aptitude  and  the  predominant  character- 
istics of  many  of  their  graduates.    This 
personal  interest  in  the  graduate  is  a 
relationship  that  is  entirely  unknown  to 
a  State  employment  service  or  any  other 


agency  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  the  Fedn-al 
Government. 

It  appears  that  the  interest  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  intervene  in  this 
field  has  been  considerably  accelerated 
since  the  passing  of  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1962.  It  certainly  Vas 
not  my  understanding,  nor  does  the  leg- 
islative history  of  this  act  suggest,  t&at 
it  was  anticipated  by  the  Congress  tl&at 
Government  p>ersonnel  under  this  agettcy 
would  be  concerned  with  college  gradu- 
ates. The  legislative  history  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  primary  function 
of  this  newly  created  agency  is  to  retp»in 
displaced  workers  for  skills  that  hold 
promise  for  future  employment.  With 
the  daily  reminder  that  the  unemployed 
still  number  over  4  million,  it  appears 
that  there  is  among  the  unemployed 
a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  entirely 
occupy  the  personnel  in  the  retraining 
agency  of  the- Department  of  Labor.  I 
would  hope  that  this  agency  would  con- 
tain their  effort  to  retraining  the  dis- 
placed and  unemployed  men  and  woaten 
of  the  Nation  and  would  cease  to  inter- 
vene, except  upon  invitation,  into  the 
functions  that  have  been  historically  so 
well  handled  by  the  individual  college 
or  university  administration.  Functions 
and  services  might  be  made  available  to 
the  college  bureaus  by  the  employment 
service,  but  they  should  not  seek  to  pio- 
ject  its  service  into  this  jurisdiction. 

I  would  hope  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  reconsider  its  policy  position  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Speakear,  I 
am  including  a  paragraph  that  is  taken 
from  a  directive  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  regard  to  this  effort  which 
I  interpret  as  an  extension  of  influence : 

students'  Interest  may  be  attracted  by 
publicity  In  college  papers  or  on  bulletin 
boards.  News  of  successful  placementii  is 
usually  the  greatest  single  means  for  in- 
suring continuing  student  cooperation 
Graduates  confronted  with  a  multlplli^lty 
of  Job  opportunities  frequently  appre(3|ate 
an  opportunity  to  talk  the  situation  oiver 
with  an  employment  service  representative 
who  has  a  broad  view  of  the  labor  market 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  think  the  final  tiest 
on  the  success  of  college  placement  l>u- 
reaus  would  be  an  inquiry  to  the  lafge 
employers  that  have  used  this  sertfice 
for  many  years.  I  understand  such  a 
survey  has  been  conducted  and  the  t-e- 
sponse  was  overwhelming  to  the  point 
that  these  employers  would  much  pie- 
fer  to  deal  directly  with  the  college  or 
university  and  not  be  restricted  by  the 
encumbrances  that  are  always  inherent 
under  Federal  Government  jurisdictlt)n. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
agreed  to  in  conference,  the  bill  paro- 
vides  $880,800,000  for  the  National  itn- 
stitutes  of  Health.  This  is  $40  milllion 
more  than  the  amount  in  the  House  bill 
but  it  is  $20  million  less  than  the  appro- 
priation as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
most  effective  and  most  prudent  level  Jjor 
the  appropriations  for  these  vitally  itti- 
portant  programs.  The  transcripts  of 
the  thorough  and  exhaustive  hearings 
held  by  the  appropriation  committees  of 
both  houses  constitute  a  well -docu- 
mented and  authoritative  asses-sment  by 


highly  competent  and  well-informed  wit- 
nesses of  the  immediate  needs  of  medical 
research.  The  cost  of  the  research  and 
training  programs  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  outstanding  experts,  are  neces- 
sary if  this  country  is  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  current  research  opporttmi- 
ties  and  train  an  adequate  number  of 
men  and  women  to  meet  our  future  re- 
search and  highly  specialized  patient- 
care  needs,  totalled  more  than  $1.1 
billion.  This  is  not  a  blue-sky  figure  but 
the  sum  of  rational  estimates  by  con- 
servative physicians  and  scientists  of  the 
level  of  support  required  to  do  only  those 
things  that  urgently  need  doing  and  on 
which  work  could  begin  immediately  if 
the  necessary  funds  were  available. 

The  original  budget  requests  of  the 
several  Institutes  to  the  Director  of 
NIH — representing  the  professional 
judgment  of  the  staff  both  on  program 
needs  and  on  the  program  levels  that 
could  be  successfully  implemented — also 
totaled  more  than  $1  billion. 

I  hope  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  taken  time  to  study  the 
transcripts  of  the  hearings  so  that  they 
will  have  seen  for  themselves  not  only 
the  detailed  testimony  describing  specif- 
ic needs  for  which  the  administration's 
budget  made  no,  or  only  insufficient,  al- 
lowance but  also  the  impressive  accounts 
of  the  tremendous  achievements  of 
American  medical  research  in  recent 
yeans  as  the  result  of  the  progressive  in- 
creases in  support  which  the  Congress 
has  made  available. 

The  amount  on  which  the  conference 
has  agreed  not  only  falls  quite  far  short 
of  these  professional  assessments  but  is 
also  nearly  $5  million  less  than  the 
trimmed -down  estimate  of  $885.3  million 
which  NIH  formally  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  request  represents  the 
most  con.scrvative  professional  judgment 
of  those  responsible  for  the  highly  suc- 
cessful NIH  programs  about  the  funding 
level  needed  to  maintain  the  momentum 
and  high  quality  of  their  achievements. 

Moreover,  the  NIH  estimate  was  based 
on  program  plans  that  made  no  provi- 
sion for  the  urgent  and  vital  need  for 
substantial  increases  in  the  support  of 
professional  training  programs. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  its  re- 
port on  the  1962  appropriation  bill,  in- 
structed NIH  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  estimated  national  require- 
ments for  medical  research  manpower 
in  1970  and  the  projected  output  neces- 
sary to  meet  this  requirement.  The  re- 
port was  not  completed  until  this  spring. 
The  urgent  training  needs  outlined  in  it 
were,  therefore,  not  reflected  in  the  $885 
million  request  which  the  Department 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  no  provision  for  meeting  these  in- 
creased needs  was  made  in  the  budget 
estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

This  comprehensive  manpower  report 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  everyone 
interested  in  maintaining  this  country's 
vigorous  and  highly  successful  medical 
re.search  effort.  It  shows  that  the  Na- 
tion will  need  80.000  highly  qualified  in- 
vestigators in  the  medical  and  related 
sciences  by  1970.  In  1960  we  had  about 
40.000   trained   professionals   doing   re- 
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search  In  these  sciences.  We  must  there- 
fore double  our  research  manpower  in 
the  10  years  from  1960  to  1970. 

To  reach  this  goal — and  allowing  for 
deaths,  retirements,  and  loss  of  person- 
nel to  other  activities — we  must  add 
about  5,000  trained  professional  investi- 
gators a  year.  During  the  years  1954-60 
we  increased  our  medical  research  man- 
power from  19.000  to  40.000 — or  by  an 
average  of  only  3.500  investigators  a 
year.  In  other  words,  the  average  an- 
nual output  of  our  training  programs 
must  now  be  increased  by  40  percent. 

This  increase  must  be  achieved  in  the 
face  of  two  new  factors  which  make  it 
more  difficult  to  attract  suitable  men  and 
women  to  medical  research.  Many  sci- 
entists trained  during  the  war  in  other, 
but  related  fields,  have  during  recent 
years  been  attracted  to  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding field  of  medical  and  biological 
research.  This  reservoir  of  highly  skilled 
manpower  has  now  been  exhausted  and 
medical  research  must  henceforth  de- 
pend on  training  its  own  investigators. 
The  second  factor  is  that  the  competi- 
tion for  trained  young  people  with  a  deep 
research  interest  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly severe.  New  areas  of  science  such 
as  space  exploration,  nuclear  and  solid- 
state  physics — the  branch  of  physics 
which  gave  us  transistors  and  made  it 
possible  to  construct  highly  complex 
electronic  equipment  in  miniature  and 
durable  form — oceanography,  the  at- 
mospheric sciences,  the  environmental 
sciences,  and  other  fields  all  offer  excit- 
ing research  opportunities  that  appeal  to 
young  people  anxious  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  mans 
mastery  over  his  environment 

If  the  advancement  of  mans  defenses 
against  the  dread  diseases  is  to  hold  its 
own  and  make  further  advances,  we 
must  provide  the  incentives  and  the  op- 
portunities for  young  people  to  choose 
and  prepare  themselves  for  a  research 
career  ui  the  medical  and  other  biologi- 
cal sciences. 

The  dramatic  advance  of  medical  re- 
search during  the  past  decade  has  pre- 
sented scientists  with  increasingly  com- 
plex problems  which  demand  broad 
knowledge  of  many  fields  of  science.  Our 
future  need  is  not  merely  for  more  bio- 
medical scientists  but  for  investigators 
with  a  wider  competence.  In  much 
clinical  research,  physics  is  now  as  im- 
portant as  physiology.  Modern  prob- 
lems in  biochemistry,  microbiology,  ge- 
netics and  the  behavioral  sciences  require 
training  of  extraordinary  breadth  and 
depth.  To  meet  these  needs  new  train- 
ing programs,  that  cut  across  the  tradi- 
tional compartments  of  science,  must  be 
developed.  We  must  make  It  possible, 
by  means  of  fellowships  and  other  train- 
ing support,  for  young  investigators  to 
spend  a  number  of  years  In  advanced 
training  and  in  gaining  experience  in 
the  complex  modem  techniques  of  medi- 
cal research. 

It  takes  years  to  train  a  competent 
research  scientist.  Expansion  of  the 
training  programs  must  be  started  at 
once  if  a  substantial  increase  in  the  num- 
ber available  in  1970  Is  to  be  achieved. 
If  increases  in  the  appropriations  are 
delayed  until  next  year,  a  major  expan- 
sion  of   fellowships  and  training   pro- 


grams cannot  take  place  imtil  the 
i»04-fl5  academic  year — when  the  decade 
during  which  we  must  double  our  re- 
search manpower  is  already  nearly  half 
over. 

The  bill,  is  now  reported,  will  enable 
NIH  to  take  significant  8<eps,  within  its 
existing  training  and  fellowship  pro- 
grams, toward  meeting  our  long-term 
manpower  ne<?dK  in  health  research  and 
for  providing  training  in  especially  criti- 
cal field.s  where  shortages  of  qualified 
personnel  now  have  a  direct  and  tragic 
Impact  on  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people. 

Competent  outside  witnes.ses  testified 
that  if  better  anesthetic  procedures  were 
generally  available,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  30.000  to  40.000  anesthetic 
and  .surgical  deaths  that  occui-  each  year 
might  be  prevented.  They  are  not  avail- 
able because  we  now  have  less  than  half 
the  number  of  well-trained  anesthesiol- 
ogists that  are  needed.  If  there  were 
enough  to  go  around.  It  might  also  be 
possible  to  shorten  the  length  of  re- 
covery from  operations  and  thus  restore 
an  estimated  20  million  man-days  and 
$480  million  in  earnings  to  the  economy. 
This  country  has  only  about  1,000 
neurological  specialists  but  urgently 
needs  at  least  3.000.  The  program  for 
training  general  practitioners  In  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ne.s.ses  must  be  greatly  expanded  if  we 
are  to  bring  the  benefits  of  research  that 
has  already  been  done  to  those  who  des- 
perately need  it. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  from 
time  to  time  expressed  concern  over  the 
frequent  lag  between  the  achievement  of 
re.search  results  and  the  general  use  of 
this  new  Information  by  practicing  phy- 
sicians In  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  or 
prevention  of  disease. 

The  increase  in  the  NIH  appropriation 
will  provide  additional  funds  for  the  spe- 
cial programs  designed  to  help  bridge 
this  gap.  There  are.  for  example,  many 
new  techniques  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  a  number  of  diseases  which 
are  now  not  available  to  many  people 
who  could  benefit  from  them.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  half  of  the  1.300.000  people 
In  the  United  States  who  probably  have 
the  Increased  eye  tension  that  can  lead 
to  glaucoma  do  not  know  that  they  have 
a  condition  that  can  result  In  blindness. 
Thousands  of  lives  are  lost  each  year 
because  cancer  victims  did  not  have  the 
early  diagnosis  tests  that  are  now  avail- 
able for  some  types  of  cancer.  Many 
victims  of  coronaJT  attacks  can  be  saved 
If  all  physicians  and  emergency  health 
personnel  were  trained  to  give  the  closed- 
chest  massage  which,  if  promptly  ap- 
plied, can  often  restore  the  normal 
heartbeat. 

It  is  false  economy  and  a  grave^dis- 
servlce  to  the  American  people  to  spend 
Federal  funds  for  the  support  of  research 
without,  at  the  same  time,  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  the  practical 
results  of  this  research  quickly  and  easily 
available  to  all  the  people  who  can  bene- 
fit from  them. 

The  increase  agreed  to  in  conference 
will  also  make  available  fimds  for  plan- 
ning grants,  on  a  matching  basis,  to 
assist  the  States  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive mental  health  plans.    Such  plaiming 


grants  were  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health.  They  have  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence on  Mental  Health.  The  President, 
in  his  special  health  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  27.  endorsed  the  Joint 
Commission  report  and  referred  spe- 
cifically to  the  need  for  "still  further 
Federal,  State,  and  loeal  cooperation  and 
assistance." 

It  is  particularly  important  that  these 
grants  be  made  available  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  because  many  State  leg- 
islative sessions  occur  in  1963.  If  the 
plarming  grants  are  delayed,  substantive 
legislative  action  to  implement  the  plans 
will.  In  many  States,  have  to  wait  unt-1 
1965. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  may 
question  whether  NIH  can  effectively  use 
the  substantial  Increases  provided  by 
the  bill  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Insti- 
tutes had  a  total  of  about  $27 
million  of  their  available  funds  in  unob- 
ligated balances  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1962. 

NIH's  inability  to  use  all  its  funds 
was  due  to  factors  beyond  its  control. 
The  Congress  did  not  pass  the  appro- 
priation bill  until  the  first  week  In  Sep- 
tember. The  President  did  not  sign  the 
bill  until  the  end  of  September.  NIH 
did  not  get  its  first  quarter's  apportion- 
ment until  November.  In  December, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  imposed  a  $60 
million  administrative  reserve  on  NIH. 

This  delay  and  this  arbitrary  cut  made 
it  impossible  for  NIH  to  plan  and  imple- 
ment programs  at  the  levels  the  Con- 
gress intended.  Tlie  situation  was  fur- 
ther confused  when  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  released  $14  miUion  of  the  re- 
serves at  the  end  of  March  when  it  was 
too  late  to  program  this  sum  effectively 
for  obligation  before  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year. 

Even  with  this  belated  addition  of  $14 
million,  the  $27  million  in  unobligated 
funds  represents  only  3.9  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  NIH  which  is  only  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  than  in  the 
3  previous  years.  In  1959.  imobll- 
gated  balances  were  3.1  percent;  in  each 
of  the  years  1960  and  1961  they  were  2.4 
percent.  In  1958,  when  the  unexpended 
balances  for  the  previous  year  were  7.3 
percent,  the  Congress  saw  in  this  fact 
no  reason  for  withholding  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  appropriation. 

Unobligated  balances  of  the  order  of 
3  or  4  percent  are  not  evidence  of  ex- 
cessive funds  but  of  prudent  manage- 
ment. The  eight  separate  Institutes  ap- 
propriations are  each  allocated  to  a 
large  number  of  separate  programs. 
The  amount  of  many  grant  decisions 
made  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  are 
tmpredictable.  Even  relatively  small 
balances  remaining  in  so  many  different 
accounts  must  add  up  to  a  considerable 
total. 

Another  factor,  during  this  past  year, 
was  that  one  of  the  new  Research  Ca- 
reer Award  programs  got  off  to  a  slow 
start.  NIH  encountered  a  number  of 
problems  in  developing  the  policies,  con- 
ditions of  award,  and  administrative 
guidelines  for  this  program  which  re- 
quired extensive  and  time-consuming 
consultations  with  the  medical  schools. 
All  of   the   problems   were   successfully 
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resolved  but  not  until  the  year  was  so 
well  advanced  that  it  was  not  possUile 
to  obligate  funds  prudently  to  the  ex- 
tent that  had  been  thought  desirable 
early  in  the  year. 

A  more  important  factor,  however,  was 
the  restriction  on  programing  imposed 
by  earmarking  and  budget  allocations. 
The  extra  funds  in  some  programs  were 
offset  by  insufficient  fimds  for  others. 

Approved  but  unfunded  fellowship  ap- 
plications totaled  $3.6  million.  Nearly 
$15  million  more  could  have  been  effec- 
tively used  for  training  grants — $10  mil- 
lion by  the  National  Institute  for  Mental 
Health  alone. 

Funds  available  to  the  Arthritis  and 
Allergy  Institutes  for  the  clinical  centers 
programs  were  seriously  inadequate. 

Almost  all  of  the  Institutes  had  ap- 
proved project  applications  of  great 
merit  which  they  could  not  fund. 

The  coexistence  of  surpluses  and 
shortages  of  funds  illustrates  the  mide- 
sirability  of  earmarking  funds  for  spe- 
cific programs  before  it  can  be  clearly 
seen  where  the  greatest  needs  will  lie. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  and  proper 
that  the  Congress  should  indicate  to 
which  programs  or  activities  it  wants  the 
NIH  to  give  special  emphasis  or  atten- 
tion. Dollar  earmarking  by  program 
can.  however,  interfere  with  the  full  and 
most  effective  utilization  of  the  fimds 
appropriated.  The  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress for  special  program  effort  can  be 
satisfactorily  met  by  giving  the  Insti- 
tutes specific  directions,  but  without  ty- 
ing their  hands  by  earmarking  funds, 
and  then  reviewing  their  actual  expendi- 
tures in  detail  during  the  next  appro- 
priation hearing  to  determine  whether 
these  wishes  were  met  to  the  extent 
feasible  and  prudent. 

While  the  increase  in  the  NIH_  appro- 
priation will  provide  urgently  needed  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  training  and  fel- 
lowship programs  and  for  hastening  the 
application  of  research  results  to  the 
care  of  patients,  the  House  conferees 
have  not  agreed  to  any  earmarking  of 
funds. 

The  question  has  been  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  whether  it  is  desir- 
able to  increase  the  appropriation  for 
NIH  in  view  of  the  defects  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  research  grant  programs 
to  which  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  drawn 
attention. 

Let  me  say,  quite  frankly,  that  I  have 
been  much  disturbed  by  this  report.  The 
Congress — and.  indeed,  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry — owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  conducted  the  investigation  of  the 
NIH  extramural  programs  and  to  his 
distinguished  colleagues,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  on  this  subcommittee. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  is. 
of  course,  also  deeply  concerned  to  in- 
sure that  these  large  and  important  pro- 
grams are  -well  managed  and  closely 
supervised  and  that  the  public  funds 
provided  by  the  Congress  are  scrupu- 
lously devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  committee  has 
always  kept  an  eye  on  the  management 
of  all  the  NIH  programs  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  administrative  problems  and 


deficiencies  in  some  detail  with  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  and  with  members  of  his 
staff.  They,  too,  are  sincerely  concerned 
by  the  evidences  of  abuses  which  l^e 
Committee  on  Government  Operatiohs 
has  imcovered. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  thorough  |1e- 
examination  of  the  grants  management 
policies  and  the  institution  of  more  ef- 
fective administrative  procedures  is  nec- 
essary. The  Surgeon  General  of  tpe 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  ha|ve 
readily  aclcnowledged  this.  They  »(re 
seeing  to  it  that  suitable  steps  are  takpn 
to  remedy  existing  deficiencies  and  !to 
carry  out,  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

An  interbureau  committee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  appointed  by  the  Sotr- 
geon  General,  has  completed  a  review  of 
the  grants  administration  process  ^d 
has  proposed  a  large  number  of  changes. 
Some  of  these  have  already  been  p|ut 
into  effect.  I  snould  like  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  steps  that  are  being  taken. 

The  actual  needs  of  investigators  with 
research  grants  awarded  for  more  thW^ 
1  year  will  be  reviewed  annually  by  the 
staff  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  under 
the  grant  for  the  next  year  will  be  re- 
negotiated within  the  ceiling  figure  flet 
by  the  Council  when  the  award  was  fbtst 
made.  The  previous  practice  was  to  pay 
the  amount  requested  by  the  grantee, 
within  the  limit  set  by  the  Coiuicil.  1^ 
any  unexpended  balance  from  the  pre- 
vious year  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Applications  for  large  long-tettm 
grants  will,  in  addition  to  the  norrnal 
scientific  review,  be  examined  by  speo^l 
committees  including  experts  in  accoui^t- 
ing  and  management  to  review  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  for  the  pj0- 
posed  research  program.  ' 

All  approved  research  grant  applica- 
tions falling  in  the  lowest  10  percent  pf 
the  priority  ratings  are  now  receiving 
individual  review  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cils. These  are  research  proposals  that 
have  already  been  judged  scientificfiMly 
sound  and  worthy  of  support  by  t^ie 
scientific  review  panels  but  which  w«te 
considered  less  urgent — though  not 
necessarily  less  good  or  less  desirablot— 
than  the  other  applications  than  beins 
considered.  The  special  review  pro- 
cedure insures  that  the  Advisory  Couh- 
cils  will  specifically  consider,  in  the  lig|it 
of  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  prop  - 
ect  to  the  research  goals  of  the  Institute. 
whether  the  award  can  safely  be  with- 
held or  whether  steps  should  be  takjn 
to  make  certain  that  the  award  is  made. 
Under  the  previous  practice  low  priority 
grants,  like  other  grants,  were  individu- 
ally considered  by  the  whole  Council  fet 
its  regular  meeting  only  if  separate  ac- 
tion was  requested  by  a  Council  member 
or  by  the  staff.  This  was  often  dodie 
but  was  not  routine.  It  is  now  manda- 
tory for  all  low-priority  grants. 

Site  visits  will  be  made  in  connac- 
tion  with  every  grant  application  f^r 
$50,000  or  more  a  year  from  a  new 
grantee  to  examine,  on  the  spot,  facili- 
ties, equipment,  institutional  arrange- 
ments and  administrative  procedures. 
Under  the  previous  practice  site  visJlts 
were  made  only  in  connection  with  £■>- 


pUcations,  regardless  of  amount,  for 
which  the  study  section  felt  it  did  not 
have  adequate  information. 

Purchases  of  equipment  costing  $2,- 
500  or  more,  not  previously  itemized  on 
grant  applications,  will  require  specific 
staff  approval. 

Expenditures  for  foreign  travel,  not 
previously  itemized  on  grant  applica- 
tion and  approved,  now  also  requires 
prior  NIH  staff  approval. 

Otlier  administrative  changes  de- 
signed to  forestall  abuses  and  insxire 
ih?  most  effective  use  of  public  funds 
are  being  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  the  e:lucational 
and  rest-arch  institulion.s. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
remind  the  House  that  tlie  organization 
whose  grants  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  audited  and  whose 
expenditures  of  grant  funds  it  has  very 
properly  criticized  was  a  commercial 
firm  engaged  in  research  for  profit. 

Less  than  3  percent  of  the  NIH  grants 
have,  in  tlie  past,  been  made  to  profit- 
making  corporations.  The  Director  of 
NIH  has  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  use  the  grant  mechanism — 
inst^.id  of  a  more  rigid  contract — to 
finance  research  done  by  profltmaking 
organizations.  The  Surgeon  General  has 
now  ordered  that  no  grants  will  m  the 
future  be  made  to  commercial  firms. 

Among  the  abuses  found  by  the  com- 
mittee were  the  use  of  NIH  grant  fimds 
for  finance  capital  for  a  new  corpora- 
tion; to  purchase  office  equipment  and 
furnishings;  to  pay  corporation  rent, 
moving  expenses,  and  remodeling  costs; 
and  to  pay  salaries  for  time  spent  by 
corporate  officers  at  directors  and  stock- 
holders meetings  and  for  an  employee 
at  the  company's  Washington  office. 
These  are  not  the  type  of  expenditures 
likely  to  be  incurred  by  an  investigator 
in  a  medical  school,  a  university,  a  re- 
search hospital,  or  a  nonprofit  research 
institution — which  comprise  98  percent 
of  the  NIH  grantees.  Restrictions  to 
prevent  such  unwarranted  expenditures 
must  be  imposed  on  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  make  them  but  NIH  is  be- 
ing properly  careful  that  they  are  not  so 
broadly  designed  or  applied  as  to  impair 
the  freedom  of  bona  fide  scientists  in  our 
educational  institutions. 

NIH  now  supports  nearly  15.000  ac- 
tive research  projects  involving  11,000 
investigators  in  1,500  institutions.  In- 
evitably, there  will  be  some  unjustified 
expenditures.  Most  of  these  will  result 
from  different  judgments  as  to  what  is 
proper  and  prudent.  But  in  any  large 
body  of  people  there  will  be  some  who 
misuse  the  trust  placed  in  them.  It  is 
important  that  NIH  guard  against  both 
misjudgments  and  misfeasance.  But  it 
is  no  less  important  that  NIH  avoid  any 
actions  which  will  in  any  way  impede  the 
work  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  scien- 
tists whose  dedication  and  probity  no 
one  can  question. 

Medical  research  is  not  a  commodity 
that  can  be  purchased  but  an  activity 
that  must  be  supported.  Despite  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
medicine  in  recent  years,  the  biological 
sciences  are  in  a  much  more  primitive 
stage  of  development  than  the  physical 
sciences.     The    basic   causes    of   many 
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common  diseases — from  cancer  to  dental 
cavities — are  not  clearly  imderstood. 
Many  treatments  must  still  be  diacov- 
ered  by  trial  and  error,  or,  like  penicil- 
lin, by  accident. 

Biomedical  research  is  by  its  nature 
exploratory.  More  progress  is  made  by 
following  unexpected  leads  than  by 
following  predetermined  paths.  If 
medical  research  is  to  be  productive, 
the  investigator  must  be  free  to 
change  the  direction  and  maimer  of 
his  work  as  opportunity  offers.  For 
this  reason  NIH  has  firmly  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  leaving  the  investigator 
free  to  proceed  as  he  thinks  l>est  and  has. 
therefore,  permitted  the  greatest  possible 
flexibility  in  the  expenditure  of  grant 
funds. 

In  doing  so.  NIH  has.  however,  not 
taken  sufficient  care  to  insure  that  the 
prantee  institution  adequately  exercised 
its  responsibility  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  grant  funds.  NIH  is  now 
making  a  major  effort  to  provide  ui 
organized,  codified  Ixxiy  of  policy  and 
procedure  to  guide  institutions  in  their 
administration  of  funds  made  available 
through  research  and  training  grants. 
NIH  has  held  a  series  of  regional  meet- 
ings with  the  deans  and  administrative 
personnel  of  all  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  the  Nation  to  clarify  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  institutions  for  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  grants  and  to 
assist  them  in  the  development  of  ade- 
quate mecharusms  for  this  purpose. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  and  the  American  Council  on 
Education  are  cooperating  with  NIH  in 
furthering  the  development  of  sound  in- 
stitutional administration  of  Federal 
urant  funds. 

The  national  medical  research  pro- 
gram is  a  magnificent  cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  educational  and  research  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States.  It  can  con- 
tinue to  succeed  only  if  the  institutions 
themselves  play  a  major  role  in  its  man- 
agement. The  Federal  Government  must 
depend  on  the  integrity,  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibihty,  the  dedication  to  the  public 
mterest  that  mark  our  universities  and 
research  institutions. 

I  am  confident  that  the  administra- 
tive deficiencies  which  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  criticized 
are  being  fully  corrected.  I  know  that 
the  responsible  officials  of  NIH,  despite 
their  embarrassment  and  chagrin,  are 
.sincerely  grateful  to  the  committee  for 
having  drawn  attention  to  faults  that 
need  correcting  and  for  its  helpful  rec- 
ommendations. I  also  know  that  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  appreciates  the  confidence 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  expressed  in  the  substantive 
merit  of  the  NIH  programs. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  dramatic 
change  in  the  pace  and  scope  of  medi- 
cal research  m  this  country  during  the 
past  few  years  can  doubt  that  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  dealmg 
with  the  major  causes  of  death  and  dis- 
ability is  attributable  to  the  programs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  record  is,  mdeed,  impressive. 
There  have  been  major  advances  on  al- 
most every  front.    Some  diseases  have 
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been  practically  eliminated  by  highly 
effective  preventive  techniques,  diag- 
noses have  been  sharpened,  and  treat- 
ment of  almost  all  major  diseases  has 
been  vastly  unproved. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  instances  of 
the  virtual  elimination  of  a  disease  was 
the  result  of  the  discovery,  in  the  course 
of  a  cooperative  research  project  sup- 
ported by  NIH,  that  a  form  of  blind- 
ness— known  as  retrolental  fibroplasia— 
common  among  premature  infants  was 
due  to  the  administration  of  too  much 
oxygen.  As  the  result  of  this  discovery, 
the  number  of  these  tragic  cases  dropped 
from  nearly  2.000  a  year  to  less  than  two 
dozen.  At  least  13,000  children  bom 
during  the  past  7  years  have  good 
eyesight  today,  thanks  to  this  one  re- 
search finding. 

The  success  of  the  Salk  vaccine  and 
the  still  newer  oral  polio  vaccines,  which 
were  licensed  during  the  past  year  is 
well  known.  This  success  is  about  to  be 
matched  by  the  development  of  effective 
measles  vaccines  which  are  now  in  the 
final  stage  of  testing.  Measles  has  ac- 
tually caused  more  deaths  in  the  United 
States  than  polio.  In  many  underde- 
veloped countries  it  is  a  major  cause  of 
death  among  young  children.  These 
new  vaccines  will  not  only  save  the  lives 
of  many  children  but  will  prevent  such 
dreadful  aftereffects  of  mea.sles  as  men- 
tal retardation  and  deafness. 

The  so-called  broad -spectrum  anti- 
biotics have  provided  dramatically  ef- 
fective treatments  for  a  host  of  infec- 
tious diseases  ranging  from  scarlet  fever 
to  boils.  One  of  the  newest  members 
of  this  group  is  staphcillin  which,  for 
the  first  time,  provides  an  effective 
means  for  combating  the  dreaded 
staphylococcus  infections 

The  pace  of  research  has  been  so  great 
that  most  of  the  drugs  in  u.se  today  for 
the   treatment   of   major   diseases   were 
completely  unknown  10  or  15  years  ago. 
Tuberculosis     sanatoriums     are     being 
closed  all  over  the  country  because  this 
disease  can  now  be  so  effectively  treated 
by  specific  drugs  and  antibiotics.    Hy- 
pertension,   a    number   of    neurological 
diseases — including  epilep.sy— and  many 
forms  of  mental  illness  can  be  controlled 
as   the   result   of  recent   drug  research. 
A   welcome   discovery  of  the   past  year 
was  a  drug  which  will  prevent  the  mi- 
graine headaches  that  now  disable  thou- 
sands of  people  for  short  periods  of  time. 
Drug  therapy  for  cancer,  which  could 
only  be  hoped  for  15  years  ago.  is  l)egin- 
ning   to  make  a  dent  in   the  mortality 
figures  for  certain  types  of  cancer.     For 
one  form  of  cancer  in  women  a  particu- 
lar drug  actually  provides  a  positive  cure 
in    a    high    percentage    of    cases.     New 
drugs  substantially  prolong  the  comfort- 
able  and    useful   life   of   many   cancer 
victims. 

Newly  developed  techniques  for  mas- 
saging the  heart  without  the  neces.sity 
of  opening  the  chest  and  electrical  de- 
vices for  restarting  or  artificially  main- 
taining the  heartbeat  are  saving  many 
victims  of  coronary  attacks. 

The  tremors  and  rigidity  of  Parkin- 
sons disease,  which  used  to  be  known 
as  shaking  palsy,  can  be  eliminated  by  a 
delicate  but  relatively  simple  brain  op- 


eration using  a  new  localized  freezing 
technique. 

Important  progress  is  being  made  in 
the    development    of    artiflcial    organs. 
During  the  past  year  it  became  possi- 
ble for  artificial  kidneys   to  take  over 
the  function  of  the  irremediably  dam- 
aged kidneys  of  several  patients  other- 
wise doomed  to  die.    The  device,  devel- 
oped  with    NIH    grant   support,   is    still 
experimental  and  th?  treatment — involv- 
ing periodic  purification  of  body  fluids  by 
the  artificial  kidney — costs  about  $10,000 
a  year  for  each  patient.    Facilities  are 
now   so  limited   that  a  committee   has 
the  heart-rending  task  of  selecting  the 
few.  from  the  hundreds  of  applicants, 
who  can  be  given  this  lifesavmg  treat- 
ment.   Can  any  argument  be  advanced 
for  withholding  funds  for  the  additional 
research  needed  to  perfect  the  treatment 
and  reduce   its  cost  so  that  it  can  be 
made  available  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  now  die  each  year  from 
diseases    of    the    kidney?      Must    these 
funds  be  diverted  from  other  research 
which  may  ultimately  save  other  lives? 
There  has  been  remarkable  progress 
during  the  past  few  years,  in  the  under- 
standing of  a  number  of  metabohc  and 
blood  diseases — including  several  condi- 
tions usually  fatal  to  children— which  for 
decades  have  baffled  physicians.    These 
diseases— such    as    sickle    ceU    anemia 
galactosemia,   and   phenylketonuria,   or 
PKU— have  now  been  traced  to  hiherited 
defects  m  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
in  the  body's  supply  of  eruymes  or  in 
other  aspects  of  its  ability  to  handle  cer- 
tain foods.    These  discoveries  have  made 
it  possible  not  only  to  save  the  Uves  of 
many  infants  but  to  prevent  such  per- 
manent damage  as  mental  retardation 
by  taking  prompt  countermeasures  some 
of  which  simply  consist  of  a  diet  that 
completely    avoids    the    chemical    sub- 
stances that  the  body  cannot  handle 

Ingenious  techniques  have  also  been 
developed  for  the  use  of  radioactive  iso- 
topes for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
various  thyroid  diseases. 

Hormones  are  being  used,  with  greater 
knowledge  and  better  success,  to  make  it 
possible  for  women  with  a  history  of 
spontaneous  abortions  to  bear  and  give 
birth  to  healthy  children. 

Steroid  hormones,  an  important  group 
of  natural  chemical  compounds  found 
in  the  body,  such  as  ACTH  and  corti- 
sone, have  been  found  to  be  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  a  long  list  of  diseases 
including  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  re- 
lated diseases,  adrenal  insufficiency  and 
some  leukemias. 

The  new  oral  antidiabetic  drugs  have 
made  it  possible  for  more  than  a  third 
of  the  diabetics  in  this  country  to  con- 
trol this  disease  by  taking  pills  instead 
of  using  a  hypodermic  needle  to  inject 
insulin. 

New  drugs  have  been  found  both  to 
treat  gout  and  to  prevent  the  acute 
attacks. 

What  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  achievements  in  med- 
ical research  is  the  discovery  by  two  NIH 
scientists,  during  the  past  year,  of  the 
chemical  means  by  which  hereditary 
characteristics  are  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children.    This  is  a  very  great 
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step  tow«rd  making  it  possible  for  med- 
ical scientists  to  prevent  or  control  he- 
reditary physical  and  mental  defects. 
The  po8sU»le  oonaequences  of  this  devel- 
opment strain  the  imadnatlon. 

The  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  two 
NIH  scientists — ^Dr.  Nirenberg  and  Dr. 
Matthael— who  did  this  work.  And  the 
Congress  can  also  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  practically  all  of  the  other  scien- 
tists in  this  country  whose  i-esearch  in 
genetic  chemistry  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  is  recognised  as  having  led  up 
to  this  major  breakthiough  have  been 
recipients  of  NIH  support  and  have  had 
full  freedom  to  use  this  support  to  pur- 
sue scientifle  opportunities  as  tliey  arose 
in  their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  X  hope  the  House  will 
adopt  this  conference  report  and  turn 
down  the  motion  to  recommit.  If  this 
motion  to  recommit  should  be  carried 
we  will  go  back  to  conference  and  the 
bill  will  be  opened  to  reconsideration  of 
everything  we  have  agreed  on.  includ- 
ing hospital  construction,  aid  for  school 
construction  in  federally  impacted  areas: 
it  opens  up  the  entire  bill.  From  a  par- 
liamentary angle  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
fine the  conference  to  the  few  items  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  mentioned. 

I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  but  I  think  that  the 
Institutes  of  Health  can  effectively  spend 
more  money  than  we  are  allowing  them 
here.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  frran 
Wisconsin  that  they  have  shortages  of 
personnel  and  facilities.  As  he  knows, 
part  of  the  increase  over  the  budget  will 
be  used  for  their  training  program  to 
increase  the  number  of  trained  people  in 
these  fields,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
we  are  spending  $50  million  in  grants 
for  the  construction  of  research  facili- 
ties during  1963.  I  think  we  should  be 
spending  $100  million.  But  that  is  not 
within  the  authority  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  because  we  gave  every 
dime  the  basic  legislation  allows  in  this 
regard. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain  1  is  one  of  the 
hardest  working  Members  we  have  in 
the  House.  I  read  his  report  of  a  year 
ago  and  I  read  fully  the  one  he  made 
this  year.  I  am  convinced  that  many 
of  the  problems  he  discussed  need  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  when  we  hold 
hearings  on  next  year's  budget  we  will 
go  into  all  of  these  charges  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Fountain  committee, 
not  just  with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  its  able  director.  Dr.  James 
Shannon,  but  with  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
with  Dr.  Luther  Terry  who  is  doing  such 
an  excellent  job  as  Surgeoi^General. 

With  all  the  good  that  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past  16  years  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  I  would 
hate  now  to  see  that  progress  halted,  as 
I  think  It  would  halt  if  we  should  adopt 
the  motion  to  recommit  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
LazkoI  for  whom  I  have  a  deep  respect 
It  was  another  Wisconsin  Congressman. 
Mr.  Frank  Keefe.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  1947  and  1948  wiio  led  the  fight 
for  increased  appropriations  for  every 
insUtute  that  was  enacted  into  law  at 
that  time.    I  served  my  appi^entlceship 


imder  Frank  Keefe.  I  think  he  was 
of  the  greatest  men  in  this  House  as  . 
as  trying  to  get  the  Federal  Oovemmeiit 
to  do  something  in  the  field  of  medieptl 
research  is  concerned.  If  he  were  here 
today,  he  would  be  standing  up  here  saj- 
ing  that  we  are  not  spending  enough  in 
this  field. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  advantages  thtit 
have  been  gotten  out  of  this  prograQi. 
the  lives  that  have  been  saved  In  tfce 
past  15  or  16  years,  and  the  disabiliU|?s 
that  have  been  prevented  by  this  re- 
search under  tlie  continuous  leadership 
of  the  Congress  in  providing  for  thtlu 
more  adequately  than  proposed  by  tltc 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernmenlf- 
when  those  things  are  taken  into  coh- 
slderatlon.  I  do  not  see  how  nnyaiio 
could  vote  against  tills  sort  of  gn 
approach. 

We  had  a  full  and  free  discus.sion  uf 
the  bill  when  It  was  before  Uie  Hou$e 
Everybody  had  an  opportunity  to  spolik 
then  and  to  offer  amendments  aVid 
points  of  order.  We  have  never  KOlie 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order.  I  said  at  Vbt^l 
time  I  did  not  think  we  were  going  to 
spend  enough  money  in  1963.  There  atie 
so  many  needs  in  the  field  of  tralnJnK 
and  in  the  field  of  research  today  tbiat 
affect  every  household  in  this  countify. 
If  you  vote  against  this  bill  to  continMe 
advancing  the  research  program  of  the 
Institutes  of  Health  as  we  are  proposlus 
today,  it  will  affect  every  household  in 
the  country. 

A  million  people  are  going  to  die  \h\^ 
year  because  of  some  form  of  heart 
disease.  260,000  or  270,000  people  are  t)o- 
ing  to  die  because  of  some  form  of  carr- 
eer, about  20  million  people  in  the  couh- 
try  are  now  suffering  from  neurologii^al 
diseases  of  one  form  or  another,  abo|ut 
10  or  12  million  people  in  the  country 
are  suffering  from  arthritis  and  rheump- 
tism,  and  2  or  3  million  of  them  haVc 
been  bedridden  for  years. 

To  slow  down  the  progress  we  haVe 
made  over  the  past  15  years  would  be 
tragic  and  the  small  amount  of  monpv 
involved  in  this  bill  will  save  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  a  great  deal  metre 
money  in  the  long  run.  Just  to  take  otie 
example — 4  or  5  years  ago  we  voted  fpv 
a  $50,000  item  over  the  Bureau  of  tjic 
Budget  request  at  that  time  to  try  (to 
find  out  what  causes  blindness  in  majiy 
prematurely  born  babies.  In  a  year  thpy 
came  back  with  the  answer,  as  a  resi|lt 
of  which  it  is  estimated  that  blind nos.s 
has  been  prevented  for  13.000  babies  bof  n 
during  the  past  5  years  because  of  tl^i., 
discovery. 

The  best  statistics  we  have  reflect  thpt 
that  expenditure  of  $50,000  in  that  fieild 
alone  has  saved  the  taxpayers  in  t^e 
past  5  or  6  years  about  $800  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  go  down  Institujte 
after  Institute  and  talk  about  the  exten- 
sion of  life  expectancy  of  human  bein|!s 
in  the  past  7  or  8  years,  the  lives  th^t 
have  been  saved  throuRh  new  drugs.  n0w 
techniques,  new  methods,  and  the  dle- 
abllities  that  have  been  prevented  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  the  Fedcrjal 
Oovei-nment  in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  would  bo  a 
terrible  mistake  to  vote  for  the  motion  io 


recommit,  not  just  because  of  these 
things  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  be- 
cause if  we  do  it  opens  up  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report 

The   previous   question   was   ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
a^ireeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  lAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman  op- 
posed to  the  conferenct;  report? 

Mr.  I.AIRD  I  am  opposed  to  the 
conference  report  as  ll  l.s  presently 
drawn.  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
ihe  motion  to  recommit, 

Tlie  CUrk  jrad  as  follows: 

Mr  Iairi)  incvcs  lo  riTummil  the  con- 
lorriuT  itport  i.u  H  R  10804  lo  lh«  com- 
miuro  im  cnutermc*  with  Inatriicttona  to 
Uie  inMuiiicers  on  ihe  purl  or  the  Houm  lo 
itri.Hi  ua  d.s.>nrerjnriil  in  S«nnt«  amentl- 
inciU.s  Ni..s  41  la4B  liulvuive 

Mr  POOARTY  Mr  Speaker.  1  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  wa.s  taken ;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Serpeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  173.  nays  214.  not  voting  48. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No    1861 

TEAS— 173 


1962 

Polf 

Bditmicel 

PiiroeU 

Soott 

Qui* 

Bbort 

B»y 

■hrlw 
BUw 

Retfel 

Smith.  Calif. 

RhodM.  Arts. 

Smith,  lova 

RkchlmAB 

8mttai.Va. 

RObtMO 

Bprtnaw 

Roc«rt.TML 

auphwM 
T»ylor 

Roudebukta 

RouaMlot 

TMCUi,Oaltf. 

Bt.OMn* 

Theaaon,  Wtt. 

SchMlebws 

Tollaffeoa 

Brhenck 

Tuck 

Schweiker 

Udall.  MorrU  K. 
NAT9>S14 

Abbitt 

ar**n.  Or«t. 

Abcrnathjr 

OrMfi.  r«. 

Addabbe 

OrUMlM 

Albert 

OubMT 

Andrvwa 

Hasan.  Oa. 

AnfUM 

Hagen.  Calif. 

A^lejr 

Halpwn 

Ashmor* 

Ranaen 

Aaplnall 
Baldwin 

Hardlnc 
Ma»a 

B«rr«tt 

Heal«7 

BMi,  1>Bn. 

H0chi«r 

BMkWQfth 

Hwnphill 

B«aa«tu  n«. 

B*rlonc 

BUtnUi 

Houaald 

Boland 

■olland               1 

Boiling 

Ruddleaton 

Bonner 

Hull                       1 

Bojrkln 

Inouj-t 

BrMlemM 

Jannan 

Br*«dlac 

Jeiwea 

BrawMw 

Joelaon 

Adair 
Alexandir 
Alger 
Ancicisrii. 

Minn 
Anderson.  Ill 
Arend.^ 
Ashbrook 
Auchinil<j-s 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barry 
B.-ites 
BeckfT 
Berrn; ;.:.!. 
BelchtM 
Bell 

Ben  IIP ; ;    M..  ; 
Berry 
Bctta 
Bow 
Bray 

BroniWfU 
Brown 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cahin 
Caaey 
Cederberg 
Ch«nnberluin 
Chenoweth 
Chlpertteld 
Church 
CUnry 
Collier 
Colmer 
Come 
Coolry 
Cr»:Tirr 
Ciinniimhnm 
CurUu 


C'urtl.s.  Mo 

Dague 

Derounian 

Dervi:nski 

Devlne 

Etole 

Doniliailc 

Dorr 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Durno 

Dwycr 

ElUworth 

Everett 

Fen  ton 

Flndley 

Fi-ihT 

Ford 

Fouiilaiu 

Frclmghiiv.sf  n 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Glenn 

Goodell 

GoodUng 

Grimn 

G  ro.v-> 

Halev 

HiUl 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison.  \'i\. 

Hnrrlaon.  Wyo 

Haraha 

Harvey,  lad 

Harvey.  Mich 

Henderson 

HiMtand 

Hoeren 

HofTinan.  111. 

Horan 

Hasmer 

Jennlnn 


.Johan«en 

Jonaa 

Jonea.  Mo. 

Keith 

Kllgore 

King.  NY. 

Kitchln 

Knux 

KorneR.nv 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

I.ipsconib 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

MacGregor 

Martin.  Nebr 

Matthews 

May 

Mcader 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

MllUken 

Mlnahall 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorebead. 

Ohio 
Moaher 
Murray 
Nelaen 
Norbiad 
Nygaard 
OKonakt 
Oam»r« 
Oiitertac 
Pelly 
Ptllloo 
Plrnie 
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utt 

Van  riatt 
WaooiiBv 


Brooka.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Broyhin 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Uam. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Caller 

Cbelf 

Clark 

Oohelan 

Cook 

Corbett 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Dan  tela 

Da  via. 

Jamea  C. 
Dana.  John  W. 
Dawaon 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlgga 
Donohue 
Dulaki 
Edmondoon 
Elliott 
Pallon 
Farbateln 
Faacell 
Pelghan 
Flnnegan 
Flno 

nood 

Flynt 

I^ogarty 

Forreater 

Frledel 

Pulton 

Oallagher 

Oamiata 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Oonsalea 

Grant 

Gray 


Johnnon,  Calif 

Johnaon,  Md. 

Johnaon,  Wia 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Judd 

Rar*ten 

Kaatenmeier 

Kearna 

Ke« 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Ktrwaa 

Kluczynakl 

Kowalakl 

Landurm 

Lane 

Laukford 

Llbonatl 

Llndaay 

McDowell 

McPtOl 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuaon 

Mahon 

Mali!  lard 

MarshaU 

Martin.  Maaa. 

Mathlaa 

Miller.  Clem 

MUla 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morrla 

MorrlaoQ 

Morae 

Mom 

Multer 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norrell 

OBrlen.  HI. 

O'Brien.  H.T. 

O'Hara.  VX. 

O-Hara.  Midi. 


WaaTer 

WeU 

Weetlantf 

WhMtoa 

waiteaar 

wmuae 

WUaon.  OUtf. 

WUmi.bid. 

WHglit 

Younger 


Olaen 
O-NeUl 
Paaaman 
Patmaa 

PerkUM 

Pfoat 

PhUbta 

Pike 

Poi^e 

PoweU 

Price 

Puctnakl 

lUBdaU 

ReuM 

IUM>d«e.Pa. 

RUey 

Rtveis,  Ateaka 

Rivera,  8.0. 

Roberta.  Ala. 

Roberta,  Tu. 

Rodtno 

Rocera.  Oolo. 

Rogera.  Pla. 

Rooney 

Rooeerelt 

Roeenthal 

Roetenkoerakl 

Rouah 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mlcb. 

Ryan.  NY. 

Bantan«eio 

Baylor 

Schncebell 

Scran  ton 

Betden 

Bbelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Slkea 

SlBk 
Black 

Smith.  Mies. 

Spenoe 

Stafford 

Staggera 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblcfield 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomaa 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vlnaon 

Walter 

Watta 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wickersham 

WldnaU 

WUlla 

Young 

Sablockl 

Zctenko 


NOT  VOTINO— 48 

Alford  Doyle 

Ayrea  Bvtna  McMillan 

Baring  PraMer  Mcflween 

Baaa.  N.H.  Oarlaad  MoVey 

Batun  Oranahan  Mmoo 

Blltch  Rarrta  Merrtnr 

Bogsa  R«berl  Mmer. 

Bolton  Hoffman.  Mich.     OMr«ir. 

Coad  XchortUMo.  MoulAer 

Curtla,  Man.  Karth  Ne<M 

OAvia,  Tana.  KUbum  Petonoa 

ptnceU  Klnt.  XTtah  PUcher 

Dooiey  »-— niM  Ralna 

cvin- 


8t.  Germain 
Sauad 
Scherer 
oeety-Broem 


Taber  Wlnatead 

Tbompeon.  La.  Yatae 
Thomyon.  Tex. 
1  DOT  ulm  I  y 


Mr.  Kilbum  for.  with  Mr.  Praaler  agalnat. 

Mr.  AyrM  for.  with  Mr.  Lotw  afalnit. 

Mr.  McVey  for.  with  Mr.  Dtnfell  affalnat. 

Mr.  Scherer  for.  with  Mr.  Oeorfe  P.  Miller 
a  gal  net. 

Mr.  Maaon  for.  with  Mr.  Petereon  Kain>t< 

Mr.  BsM  of  New  Hampehlr*  for,  with  Mr. 
TatM  agalaat. 

Mr.  Merrow  for.  with  Mr.  Leelaakl  a«alaat. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Doyle  with  Mr.  BatUn. 
Mr.  N«M  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 
Mr.  lUlaa  with  Mr.  Curtla  of  MaMaehu- 
eetta. 

Messrs.  DOWNING,  BAILEY,  and 
ALOER  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  KEARNS  changed  his  vote  from 
■yea"  to  'Tiay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report 

Mr.  SPRrNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere — yeas  350.  nays  35,  not  voting  50, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  1871 


TEAS— 350 


Abemethy 

Brown 

Adair 

Broyhin 

Addabbo 

Bruce 

Albert 

Buckley 

Alexander 

Burke.  Ky. 

Andcreen. 

Burke.  Maaa. 

Minn. 

Burleeon 

Andre  wa 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Anfuao 

Cahin 

Arenda 

Cannon 

Ashley 

Carey 

Ashmore 

Caaey 

Asplnall 

Cederberg 

Auchlncloss 

Cellar 

Avery 

Chamberlain 

BaUey 

Chelf 

Baker 

Chenoweth 

Baldwin 

Chlperfleld 

Barrett 

Clancy 

Barry 

Clark 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Cohelan 

Batee 

Conte 

Becker 

Cook 

Beck  worth 

Cooley 

Belcher 

Corbett 

BeU 

Bennett.  Pla. 

Cramer 

Bennett.  Mich 

Cunningham 

Deny 

Curttn 

BetU 

Daddarlo 

Blatnlk 

Dague 

BoUad 

Danleli 

Bolltng 

Oavla. 

Bonaer 

JameaC. 

Bow 

Davta.  John  W 

Boykln 

DawMB 

Bradettaa 

Delaaty 

Bray 

Dent 

Bre  water 

Denton 

Brooka,  Tek. 

Darounlaa 

Broomfleld 

DerwlnaU 

DtKga 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

ElUott 

KUaworth 

Everett 

Pallon 

Partxtetn 

PaaoeU 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Plndley 

Finnegan 

Flno 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Porreatar 

Fountain 

Prellnghuyeea 

Frledri^ 

Pulton 

Oallai^er 

Oarmats 

Oarr 

Oavia 

Otatao 

QUbert 

Oonaalea 

OoodUnt 

Oraat 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  wai  re- 
Jeeted. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  thla  vote: 

Mr.  Taber  for.  with  Mr.  Robert  atalnat. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr. 
Boffsa  acalnat. 

Mr.  Dooley  for.  with  MTa.  Qrtnahan 
agalntt. 

Mr  Oarland  for.  with  Mr.  Thompeoo  of 
Texaa  acalaat. 

Mra.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Davla  of  Tan* 
afalnat. 


Qray 

Oreea.! 

Onea.Pa. 

OrlOa 

GrUtttlM 

Oubeer 

Ragan,  Oa. 

Wagen.  Caltf . 

Haley 

Hall 

Ralleck 

Halpern 

Hanaen 

Harding 

Hardy 

RarrtBon.  Va. 

RMTlaon,  Wyo. 

Hanha 

Harrey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Haya 

Healey 

Reehler 

Hemphill 

Hendereon 

Herlong 

Roe  van 

Holland 

Roraa 

Hoemer 

Ruddleaton 

Hull 

Xneuye 

Jarman 

Jennlnga 

Jeneen 

JoelaoB 

Johnaon,  Oallf . 

Johnaon.  Md. 

Johnaon,  Wu. 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jonea.  Mo. 

Judd 

Kanten 

KaatenoMler 


Madden 


Mahon 

MallUard 

MarahaB 

Martta. 

Mathlaa 

MatthewB 

May 


Boaenthel 

Roudel 
Rouah 
RuthettaM 
Ryan.Mlefc. 
Byan.  H.T. 


» 


St.Oecmala 


Miller,  Clem 
Miller,  N.T. 


MUla 
MoeUer 
MoBagaa 
MMitoya 


Behadeberg 
»tt 


8eh 


Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moms 
Morrtaon 


BheUay    ^ 

Bheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrtrer 

Sihai 


Multer 

MurT>hy 

Murray 


Nataea 

ma 

Norbiad 

NorreU 

Nygaard 

CBrtea.m. 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mteh. 

O'Konakl 

Olaen 

O'Neill 


Slak 
Steek 

Smith,  towa 
Smith.: 


StephuM 

Btratlon 

8«ubbi« 

Sulllvaa 

Taylor 

Teagoe.  Calif. 

Teague.  Ite. 


Oetertag 


Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keofgh 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klac.  M.T. 

Klrwan 

Kitchln 

Klucaynakl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kowalakl 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

LAne 

Langen 

lAnkford 

LatU 

Lennon 

Llbonatl 

Llndaay 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Mack 


Thompeoa.  N.J. 


Abbitt 

Alger 

Anderson 

Ashbrook 

Beermann 

Bromwell 

Bymea.  Wla 

Church 

Corner 

Colmer 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Devlne 


Alford 

Ayrea 

Baring 

BaaarN.R 

Battla 

BUtdl 

Bona 

BMton 

Breeding 

Ooad 

Ouitta, 


ni. 


PeUy 

PerUna 

Pfoat 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pillion 

Ptmle 

Poff 

Powen 

Price 

Podnakl 

PuroeU 

Qule 

RandaU 

Reeee 

Relfel 

Rhodea,  Aria. 

Bhodea.Pa. 

RUey 

Rivera.  Alaaka 

BlveiB.  8.C. 

Roberta.  Ala. 

Roberta.  Tea. 

Roblaon 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Rooaevelt 

NATS— 36 

Dom 

Oatblnga 

Ooodell 

Oroaa 

Hleatand 

HoCman,  UL 

Johanaen 

Jonaa 

Kyi 

Laird 

Upecomb 

MarUn.  Nebr. 


ToU 

TiiiieiaiMi 

Trimble 

Topper 

Udall.  MorrteK. 

iniman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vlnaon 

WaUhaxiaer 

Walter 

Watta 

Waaw 

Wela 

Weetland 

WhaOey 

Whartoa 

Whltaner 

Whltten 

Wlckecebam 

WldnaU 

WUIlama 

WUUa 

WUaon.  CaUr. 
WUaon.  Ind. 
Wright 
Young 
Younger 
ZablocU 
Zelenko 


Michel 

Mlnahall 

Ray 

RageiB,l>BS. 

Rouaaalot 

SaUth.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wacfonnar 


NOT  vonmi— w 

DaTla,Teaa. 
DinnU 

OoQlty 

Brtaa 

Vtaalar 

Oartaad 

Olaaa 

Oraaahaa 

Raina 

N«bert 

i.Mieh. 


Xohord.Ma. 
XMth 


XiBS.Vtah 


f¥ 
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■'.  J 


li 


if'" 


If. 

it 


IfUler, 

Poage 

'Taber 

CtaorgeP. 

lUina 

Tliompsoii.  La. 

Uoulder 

ReuM 

Tbompaon.  Tex 

Nedzl 

Saund 

Feteraon 

Schez«T 

Wlnstead 

PUetaer 

Seely-Brown 

Yat«8 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Ur.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  BoggB  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Davla  of  Tenneaee  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Olenn. 

Mr.  Frasler  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  NedEl  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Bains  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Kllbtim. 

Mr.  Peterson  with  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  ICr.  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Coad  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Blr.  Hoff- 
man of  Michigan. 

Mr.  CKONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
^'yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  3,  line  12, 
Insert: 

"WELTABX     AND    PENSION     PLAN    REPORTS 
ACTIVITIES 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  performing 
the  functions  vested  In  the  Secretary  by  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
as  amended  (72  Stat.  997;  76  Stat.  35), 
•  1.532,000." 

Mr.  POGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PooARTT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out 
"♦1,532.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
following:  "$1,300,000.  to  be  transferred  to 
'Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards'." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  5.  line  14, 
strike  out  "not  more  than  $350,000,000"  and 
insert  "$405,000,000". 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FoGAHTT  moves  that  the  House  rec  >de 
from  iU  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  out  and  inserted.  Insert 
the  following:   "$400,000,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  going  to  explain  any  of 
these  amendments? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tltat  is 
witlUn  the  discretion  of  the  gentli^an. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  further  parliametptary 
inquiry.  Does  not  the  gentleman  have 
an  hour  on  each  of  these  amendments? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  if  he  desires  to  use  it). 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  House  i^ught 
to  know  something  about  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  The  gentleman  if  rem 
Rhode  Island  is  not  going  to  us«|  any 
time,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 'from 
Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendmt|nt  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Pa«e  5, 
Une  20,  insert:  ",  and  of  which  •15.5>0.0OO 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  ijieces- 
sary  to  meet  increased  costs  of  admlnlsWatlon 
resulting  from  changes  In  a  State  I4w  or 
Increases  in  the  number  of  claims  flle^  and 
claims  paid  or  increased  salary  costs  rfesult- 
ing  from  changes  in  State  salary  conxpensa- 
tion  plans  embracing  employees  of  the  State 
generally  over  those  Uf>on  which  the  fitate's 
basic  grant  (or  the  allocation  for  thfl  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)   was  based:". 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PocARTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  At  tbie  end 
thereof,  add  the  following:  ",  which  Inojeased 
costs  of  administration  cannot  be  prflvlded 
for  by  normal  budgetary  adjustmentst  ■. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendtnent 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  On  page  fl.  line 
19,  insert:  ":  Provided  further.  That^  not- 
withstanding section  901(c)(1)(A)  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act.  the  limitation  oi^  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963,  fdr  the 
purposes  specified  In  such  section  901  lo 
(1)(A)    Is  hereby  Increased  to  $405,000^000." 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FoGARTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendmeint  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out  '^405,- 
000,000",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "■400  - 
000,000".  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  explain  this  amendmerUj? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tljis  is 
a  reduction  of  $5  million  in  the  amount 
granted  to  the  States  for  administi^ring 
the  imemplojonent  compensation  and 
employment  services  programs.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  at  $350  mijlion, 
which  was  the  authorized  amount.  The 
Senate  made  it  $405  million  and  ametidcd 
the  authorization  accordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  increased  it  how 
much? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Fifty-five  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  about  par  for 
the  course. 
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Mr.  POGARTY.  This  is  paid  from  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and  goes 
back  to  the  States  to  be  used  by  the 
States — not  a  dime  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  13,  Une 
16,  strike  out  "$1,905,000"  and  Insert  "in- 
cluding expenses  of  commissions  or  boards 
to  resolve  labor-management  disputes  $2  - 
066,000,". 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  FocARTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  iu  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out 
•$2,066,000",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$2,026,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  17:  Page  16.  line 
24.  Insert  For  an  additional  amount  for 
•Assistance  for  School  Construction'  fiscal 
year  1962.  $7,092,000." 

Mr.  FOGARTY. 

a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  FoGARTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

19:   Page  19,  line 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 


Senate   amendment  No 
9.  In.serl: 


"SALARIES       AND       EXPENSES        (SPECIAL       FOREIGN 
CURRENCY      PROGRAM  ) 

•For  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$400,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available,  in  addition  to  other  appropriations 
to  such  agency,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
foregoing  currencies." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FOGARTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  52:  On  page  37, 
strike  out  "only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
process  claims  workloads  not  anticipated  In 
the  budget  estimates  and  after  maximum 
absorption  of  the  costs  of  i.uch  claims  work- 
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load  wltbln  th»  wrtsting  llmltatlan  has  been 
achleTWl*'.  and  Inoert  th*  following:  "only 
to  th«  extent  necessary  to  proeeH  work- 
loads not  anticipated  In  the  budget  esti- 
mates." 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FoGABTT  moves  that  the  Hoxiae  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  at 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  eooeur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Strike  o«t 
the  matter  inserted,  and  restore  the  matter 
stricken  out.  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  process 
workloads  not  anticipated  In  the  budget 
estimates  and  after  maximum  absorption  of 
the  costs  of  such  workload  within  the  exist- 
ing limitation  has  been  achieved". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  On  page  41, 
line  8.  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $11,000  shall  be  availaMe  to 
pay  preparation  costs  for  a  meeting  of  the 
International    Social    Security    Association." 

Mr.  POGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PocABTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5«  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  Page  47,  line 
21.  after  the  comma.  Insert  the  following: 
"the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice.". 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PocA«TY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  68:  Page  61,  Une 
23,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  904.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  each  authorized  to  make  available  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  from  funds  available  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  under  titles  I  and  n,  re- 
spectively, for  entertainment,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  of  officials,  visiting  scientists, 
and  other  experts  of  other  countries." 

Mr.  FOGARTY 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PoGAKTY  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  68  and  concur  therein. 
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the  bill.  The  Senate  Uxk.  them  out  and 
put  them  in  one  i^aee.  The  doUar 
amount  is  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  an  increase  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000  for  entertainment? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  right.  That 
Is  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  one  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  was  not  changed  from 
the  House  amovmt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  is  in  conform- 
ance with  the  fact  that  you  have 
Jumped  this  bill  $164  million  more  than 
the  President  asked  for? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  And  less  than,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  appr<vriated  In  some 
instances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  so,  an  increase  of 
$4,000  is  needed  for  entertainment  to 
take  care  of  the  spending  of  $164  mil- 
lk)n  above  the  President's  budget?  That 
is  about  right,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    To  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  par  for  the 
spending  course,  too. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  that 
the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Th.e  Clerk  caHed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  vatrntr  to  XbOr 


names: 

Alford  Oranahaa  Mt^iWit 

Ashley  Harris  Ne(tet 

Ashmore  Harrtaon.  Ta.      Norrtf 

Aucblnclc 

Ayree  Hoffrawo.  Mk^  PMratt 

Barlns 

Baas,  N.H. 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

Bhtch 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Brewster 

Coad 

CurUs.  Mass. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Diggs 

IXngell 

Dooley 

Evlns 

Prazler 

Garland 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  finther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


[Ron  Ifo.  188] 

Oranahan 

Harris 

Harrlaon.  Ta. 

HAbert 

Hoff  rasa.  MIA. 

Htdlfleld 

IchonLMo. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Keams 

KUbum 

Kinc.mah 
lAnlEford 
Lieslnskl 
Iioeer 
McMillan 
McSwcen 
McVey 
Xlason 
Merrow 
Miller, 
OeorseP. 


Boberta.  Tex. 

8t.OerauLln 

Saund 

Scherer 

Seely-Brown 

SheUef 

BiBlth,  Calif. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Taber 

Thonpeon,  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thombeny 

Wlnstead 

Tates 

Zelenko 


GENERAL,  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitt^  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.FL  11737)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research,  development,  and  opera- 
tion; construction  of  facilities;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoxmced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
703.  83d  Congress,  had  appointed  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksew]  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  vice  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Dworshak],  deceased. 


AMENDING  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

BUILDINGS  ACT 
Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  filed  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  741,  Rept.  No.  2114), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  11880) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act. 
1926,  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes.     After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man  and  ranking  minorty  member  ol  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*,  the  bill  ah»n 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  r\ile.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  coisld- 
eratlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been    adopted,    and    the    previous    question 
shall   be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and    amendments   thereto    to   final   i>aasage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain this  amendment? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Well,  in  the  House 
bill  we  have  these  items  In  two  places  in 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  coimt.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


AWARDS  UNDER  PHILIPPINE  RE- 
HABILITATION ACT 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  738  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
{H.R.  11721)  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
the  balance  of  awards  for  war  damage  com- 
pensation made  by  the  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
PhUippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April  30, 
1948,  and  to  authorise  the  appropriation  of 
$73,000,000  for  that  purpose.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours. 
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to  b«  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
ctaftlrman  and  ranging  minority  member  of 
tfae  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  tbe  bUl 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
CoQunlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  reconunlt. 


ANNOUNCEBfflSNT 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  187  I  was  detained  on  official 
business  and  was  not  present  at  the  roll- 
call.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


AWARDS  UNDER  THE  PHILIPPINE 
REHABILITATION  ACT 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  after 
which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
w(»nan  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order,  as  you  heard  the  Clerk  read,  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11721.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  open  rule  with  3 
hours  general  debate  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Philippine  War  Damages  Act, 
which  we  have  had  up  here  for  consider- 
ation on  the  floor  once  before.  I  believe 
all  are  familiar  with  the  details  except 
perhaps  as  to  an  amendment  or  two. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule  it- 
self, and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  738,  makes  in  order  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  H.R.  11721  authorizing 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damages  Commission 
under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  April  30,  1946,  and 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $73  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  or  practically 
an  identical  bill  came  before  the  House 
for  consideration  on  May  8.  It  was  de- 
feated at  that  time  by  a  vote  of  201  to 
171.  What  we  are  doing  here  today,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  we  have  gone  up  the  hill 
and  now  we  are  going  down  again.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  serious  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule  itself. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  two  things.  First  of  all.  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  question  before  us  is. 
Do  we  actually  owe  this  money?  That 
is  the  first  consideration.  The  second  is, 
Is  it  a  commitment  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? If  those  two  questions  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  then,  of 
course,  we  should  pass  this  bill.  Those 
of  us  who  voted  the  other  way,  the  201 
Members,  did  not  feel  that  that  was  the 
case. 

After  that  vote  was  taken  I  received  a 
letter  containing  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
introduced  by  a  Congressman  in  the 
Philippine  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  not  the  only  Member  who  received 
this.    I  imagine  it  was  sent  to  almost 


every  Member  of  the  House.  The  Ifetter 
was  written  by  Mr.  Antonio  V.  Raquiza. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  letter  he  ^B.ys: 

While  ovir  people  were  in  the  grip  dt  bit- 
ter disappointment  and  the  Philippine  |Con- 
gress  bristled  in  heated  denunciation.  J  re- 
mained sober  and  calm  in  the  belief  that 
what  happened  is  a  blessing  in 


In  the  resolution  which  he  introduced 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Philippines  he 
also  had  this  to  say : 

This  would  confirm  the  belief,  whlcti.  has 
been  little  appreciated  here  up  to  now,  that 
many  of  those  who  rejected  the  first)  bill 
did  so  because  of  lack  of  sympathy  t©f*ard 
the  Philippine  people.  On  the  contrary.  It 
now  appears  they  wished  to  assure  thfit  It 
was  the  country  as  a  whole  and  not  Jitisl  a 
few  large  claimants  who  would  benefit.  |from 
the  payments. 


I  think  these  things  which  were  fcon- 
sidered  before  at  some  length  are  still 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  Mr.  Sppak- 
er.  As  I  said  before.  I  think  thai  the 
rule  is  not  going  to  suffer  and  no  ohe  is 
going  to  vote  against  that.  We  are  fio- 
ing  to  make  in  order  the  considei-fttion 
of  this  bill.  But  I  think  the  201  Mem- 
bers who  voted  against  it  should  iijgain 
look  back  on  the  arguments  for  and 
against  and  should  take  into  some  Con- 
sideration the  remarks  of  this  KeHitle- 
man  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Philippine 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balanqe  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  t«(  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr,  BaMry  ! . 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main 
objective  of  the  opponents  of  the  «>rig- 
inal  bill  was  to  come  back  into  the  ses- 
sion today  with  something  that  vrlould 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  oij  the 
Philippine  Islands  rather  than  a  cetftain 
few  people  in  the  Philippine  Islnlnds. 
After  considerable  research  in  the!  In- 
tervening time  when  the  last  bill  was 
before  the  House.  I  have  satisfied  mjsclf 
that  there  may  be  a  certain  moral  <)bli- 
gation  insofar  as  the  administriition 
is  concerned,  but  not  because  of  any  (rea- 
son stated  thus  far  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  Qome 
to  this  conclusion  because  of  some  re- 
search which  I  have  done  and  which  I 
shall  bring  out  during  the  course  oH  the 
debate  on  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  that  there  t^cre 
discussions  between  the  executive  in  the 
last  administration  and  the  Philippine 
Government.  A  document  was  haafided 
by  this  Government  to  the  Philip|pine 
Government,  and  I  will  make  knowit  the 
contents  of  that  document  during  the 
course  of  the  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  (that 
in  order  to  carry  out  generally  the 
premise  on  which  my  original  stateitient 
was  made — a  moment  ago — I  will Jp re- 
pose three  amendments  to  this  h\u,  all 
of  which  I  hope  will  be  for  one  primary 
purpose;  namely,  that  we  benefit  alj  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  tol  the 
maximum  extent  we  possibly  can.  I 
shall  not  offer — and  I  want  everi'onc 
to  know  this — a  motion  to  recomml|t.  I 
believe  we  should  not  leave  the  Hbuse 
of  Representatives  this  evening  an^  do 
anything  that  would  impair  or  hurt!  our 
foreign  policy  any  more  than  it  ha»  al- 
ready been  hurt  by  the  action  we  neces- 


sarily had  to  take,  using  our  conscience 
as  our  guide,  when  we  last  voted  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Yes:  I  woiild  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore us  previously.  I  voted  for  it  and  I 
thought  it  ought  to  be  passed  then. 
Some  changes  have  been  made.  Just 
how  effective  or  how  far  reaching  they 
are.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  want  it  on 
the  record  at  this  early  stage  in  the 
proceedings  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  expect  to  vote  for  this  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  and  I  trust 
it  will  be  passed  today  without  further 
delay. 

Mrs,  ST,  GEORGE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  !Mr.  Gross]. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE  BILL 
MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR 
AND  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE,  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES. FISCAL  YEAR  1963 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  speak  out  of  order  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
strange  commentary  on  the  procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  a 
bill  involving  $164  million  more  than  the 
free-spending  President  of  the  United 
States  requested  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  comes 
to  the  House  floor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  handling  that  appro- 
priation limits  the  time  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report — when  the  debate  is 
vital  and  when  the  explanations  are 
vital,  to  30  minutes  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  a  full  hour  to  devote  to  de- 
bate and  explanation  of  why  a  .stagger- 
inp  $164  million  was  added. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  was  hmited  to  10  minutes.  The 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  Mr. 
Fountain,  of  North  Carolina,  whose  com- 
mittee investigated  the  operations  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  was 
yielded  only  5  minutes  in  which  to  pre- 
.sent  an  excellent  statement  of  his  pains- 
taking investigation,  and  had  to  get  a 
few  minutes  of  additional  time  through 
a  second  party.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr,  FocartyI  refused  to 
yield  for  questions  concerning  this  bill 
which  I  say 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  if  he  can  explain  why  he 
took  only  30  minutes  on  this  vital  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yielded  to  any  per- 
son who  asked  me  to  yield. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  stood  on  this  floor  for 
nearly  5  minutes  and  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  to  me  and  he  moved  the 
previous  question.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  was  also  asking  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  to  yield  and  he  moved 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  the  rules  better  than  1  do, 
I  do  not  know  what  he  is  crying  about 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
what  I  am  crjing  about,  if  he  wants  to 
call  it  that 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  have  never  refused 
to  yield  to  anyone.  If  the  gentleman 
asked  me  to  yield,  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  standing  and 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  several 
times,  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr,  Laird). 

Mr,  FOGARTY.  I  believe  I  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  GROSS.  No.  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  did  not  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  as  he  concluded 
his  final  remarks.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  immediately  moved  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  If  I  did  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  it  was  be- 
cause I  did  not  hear  him  asking  me  to 
yield. 

Mr,  GROSS,  The  gentleman  will  ad- 
mit that  there  was  half  an  hour.  29  min- 
utes, to  be  exact,  of  imconsumed  time  on 
a  bill  that  exceeded  even  the  President's 
liberal  budget  request  by  nearly  $164 
million — and  the  gentleman  well  knows 
that  $164  million  above  the  Kennedy 
budget  is  not  peanuts.  It  carried  $100 
million  above  the  budget  figure  for  NIH, 
or  approximately  that  figure. 

Mr,  FOGARTY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  were  not  dealing 
with  peanuts.  The  gentleman  could 
have  taken  an  hour  on  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  he  was  not  afraid  there  would  be 
some  arguments  made  that  might  have 
changed  some  minds  on  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No;  I  think  you  got 
as  many  votes  as  you  could  get.  I  was 
surprised  that  you  got  as  many  as  you 
did.  When  the  issue  is  brought  up  in 
the  coming  campaign,  the  vote  is  going 
to  be  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
whether  you  are  for  health  research  or 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
yield  further.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
$100  million  increase  for  NIH  is  going 
to  prevent  all  of  the  casualties  from 
heart  attacks  or  any  other  one  aJUiction. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings 
this  year,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  asked  Dr.  Shannon  in  effect — 
mind  you.  I  cannot  quote  his  exact  words 
now — if  he  could  not  use  $60  million 
more.  Dr.  Shannon,  the  Director  of 
NIH.  tried  two  or  three  times,  as  I  re- 
call the  hearings,  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Fogarty]  that 
with  the  increase  in  the  President's 
budget  he  could  live  within  it;  that  there 
would  be  no  slowing  of  the  forward 
movement  of  the  health  programs  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  budget ;  that 
he  did  not  really  need  the  additional  $60 
million  that  was  being  offered. 
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Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  Is  not  quite 
right,  but  it  comes  almost  In  that  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  it  is  approximately  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  went  further  than 
that.  You  are  treating  me  kindly.  I 
went  much  further  than  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert! 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  Member 
of  the  House  when  I  say  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  body  whose  reputation 
for  fairness  and  thoroughness  is  greater 
or  more  deserved  than  that  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  who  presides  over 
the  subcommittee  in  question. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  no  person 
In  the  history  of  this  House,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  late  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Keefe.  has  done  as  much  in  the  field  of 
public  health  as  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [  Mr.  Fogarty  1 . 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  exactly  what  does 
that  have  to  do  with  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  debate  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  had 
control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  he  did,  and 
he  used  that  control  to  shut  off  debate. 
Mr  ALBEHIT.  I  think  personally  the 
gentleman  used  the  time  in  a  manner 
that  brought  out  all  of  the  issues.  The 
gentleman  has  indicated  here  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Lsland  may  have 
been  trying  to  push  the  conference  re- 
port through  without  sufficient  debate. 
That  is  the  inference  I  caught.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is  fair,  he 
is  thorough,  and  he  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  public  health  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  second  to  no  other 
Member, 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  370 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AWARDS    UNDER    PHILIPPINE 
REHABILITATION  ACT 


CALL   OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  30  minutes  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  saved,  I  now  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  189] 

Alford  Anfuso  Bailey 

Andetscn.  Ashmore  Baring 

Minn.  Ayres  Baas.  NB. 


Mr.  TRIMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previotis  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  r  demanded  by  Mr  Fultok) 
there  were — ayes  192,  noes  3. 
So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  toe  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  11721)  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  the  balance  of  awards 
for  war  damage  compensation  made  by 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  April  30,  1946.  and  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $73  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11721,  with 
Mr.  Hull  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  25  miinutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  11721,  the  bill 
being  considered  at  the  present  time, 
authorizes  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  complete  payment 
on  claims  of  individual  Philippine  citi- 
zens, certain  former  citizens,  and  corpo- 
rations for  damages  to  their  property  in 
the  Philippines  during  World  War  n. 

Immediately  after  the  war  the  Con- 
gress determined  that  it  was  vitally  nec- 
essary to  assist  the  Philippme  economy. 
An  amoimt  was  appropriated  which 
proved  to  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
claims. 

Earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress  a 
bill  correspondmg  to  H.R.  11721,  H.R. 
8617,  was  adversely  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  9. 

Immediately  after  the  vote  on  H.R. 
8617.  a  number  of  Members  approached 
me  suggesting  that  I  reintroduce  the  bill. 
They  felt,  as  I  did,  that  there  was  con- 
siderable  misunderstanding   about   the 
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provisions  of  this  legislation.  Some 
Members  were  luider  the  impression  that 
the  legislation  was  designed  to  authorize 
the  filing  of  new  Philippine  war  damage 
claims.  Others,  apparently,  were  under 
the  impression  the  bill  was  intended  to 
provide  a  windfall  to  a  select  group  of 
large  corporations. 

The  fact  is  that  H.R.  8617,  just  like  the 
bill  now  before  us,  HJl.  11712,  dealt  ex- 
clusively with  the  final  settlement  of 
claims  approved  under  the  Philippine 
RehabilitatiiHi  Act  of  1946.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  simply  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  the  outstanding  balance  on  some 
86,000  claims  which  were  adjudicated 
and  approved  after  World  War  n  by  an 
authorized  agency  of  the  UJ5.  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are  important  difTerences,  how- 
ever, between  the  bill  which  was  ad- 
versely acted  upon  and  the  one  we  have 
before  us  today.  First,  the  bill  before 
us  requires  proof  from  all  claimants  be- 
fore any  payment  can  be  made  under  the 
authority  provided  in  this  biU.  that  such 
claimants  have  invested  or  will  invest  a 
sum  equal  to  the  value  of  their  war  dam- 
age award  in  the  rehabihtatlon  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Philippines. 

The  bill  assures  that  fimds  paid  to 
satisfy  claims  approved  under  the  Phil- 
ippine R^abilitation  Act  of  1946,  in- 
cluding the  final  payment  authorized  in 
this  bill,  have  been  or  will  be  spent  in 
such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the  Philippine 
economy.  

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BECKER.  How  are  you  going  to 
force  anyone  who  claims  that  he  has 
money  ccxning  to  him  to  spend  the 
money  for  building  or  rehabilitation 
under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Under  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  will  have  to  have  proof  that 
either  the  money  was  already  invested 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines 
or  that  it  will  be  so  invested.  If  there 
should  be  any  doubt,  then  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
even  before  making  any  payment — and 
this  matter  has  to  be  wound  up  within 
2  years  and  6  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill — can  demand  proof 
that  the  mony  will  be  properly  invested. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  other  question  which  came 
up  the  last  time  the  bill  was  up?  I  think 
one  of  the  greatest  confusions  that  ex- 
isted in  our  minds  on  May  8  when  we 
debated  this  bill  was.  Who  made  the 
commitment?  Who  is  responsible  if  a 
commitment  was  made  by  the  n.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  we  would  pay  any  addi- 
tional moneys  beyond — what  was  it. 
$473  million  that  had  already  been  paid 
to  the  Philippines?  Where  was  this  ad- 
ditional commitment  made  and  how  was 
it  made? 

Mr.  2:aBLOCKI.  The  commitment 
was  made  over  a  period  of  years  begin- 
ning with  the  time  when  President 
Roosevelt  requested  that  Congress  au- 
thorize payment  of  war  damages  to  the 
Philippines,  and  when  the  legislation 
was  enacted  by  Congress.  At  that  time, 
the  25-percent  reduction  of  the  amount 


of  the  awards  was  agreed  upon,  ahd  it 
was  then  understood  that  we  would  paj 
75  percent  of  the  awards  approved  by 
the  UJ3.  Philippine  War  Damage  ^om- 
mission. 

.Furthermore,  when  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  was  being  deternciined, 
there  were  Members  who  felt  S400  mil- 
lion was  insufficient  and  that  $50P|  mil- 
hon  would  be  necessary  to  coveof  the 
situation.  The  history  of  the  legisl)fttion 
clearly  indicates  the  intent  that  If  the 
amount  originally  provided  turnecj  out 
to  be  insufiflcient,  the  Congress  il^  the 
future  would  make  available  such  addi- 
tional amount  as  may  be  necessa^T  to 
meet  the  obligations.  However,  the 
Korean  war  intervened  and,  of  course. 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of]  the 
awards  was  deferred. 

Mr.  BECKER.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing then  that  the  legislation  committing 
the  $500  million  indicated  in  the  Jegi-s- 
lation  that  this  would  not  be  the|  sum 
total  but  that  there  would  bo  po^ible 
additional  claims? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  was  made  very 
clear  that  if  the  amount  of  fund^  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  were  ii](suffl- 
cient,  then  future  appropriations  ^ould 
be  made. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  who  was  a  ihem- 
ber  of  the  committee  which  repoiU|d  the 
original  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good 
place  to  get  the  story  on  the  recojfd  on 
this  point  to  answer  the  question  flf  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr.  Becker  1  ■ 
It  was  the  Congress  that  made  the  pom- 
mitment,  because  it  passed  the  law.  The 
whole  plan  of  the  act  was  to  authorize 
payment  up  to  75  percent  of  the  awards 
determined  by  the  War  Damage  Com- 
mission. At  the  outset,  claims  in  an 
amount  of  almost  $1,250  million  were 
submitted.  How  could  anybody  know 
then  what  the  adjudicated  awards  Would 
be?  It  was  estimated  the  claims  would 
be  cut  down  to  between  $500  million  and 
$600  million,  and  that  turned  out  to  be 
extraordinarily  accurate  because  the 
amount  finally  awarded  was  approxi- 
mately $540  million.  In  the  old  Commit- 
tee on  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  |f  was 
at  that  time  a  member  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Go^orce 
P.  Miller],  I  proposed  that  we  authorize 
$500  million.  Another  Member  offered 
an  amendment  to  make  it  $600  million, 
arguing  that  if  the  entire  amount  should 
not  be  needed,  the  balance  would  go  back 
to  the  Treasury.  The  committee  final- 
ly decided  to  authorize  $400  million 
initially. 

This  is  made  clear  in  the  CoMCres- 
siONAL  Record  of  the  debate  on  thp  bill 
in  April  of  1946.  During  the  debate  I 
said:  ^ 

I  doubt  that  $400  million  will  ultittiately 
be  enough  and  I  want  the  record  to  Ishow 
that  fact.  We  In  the  committee  recognize 
that  we  may  have  to  Increase  the  amount 
somewhat.  We  were  conservative  in  our 
estimate.  We  said,  "Let  us  authorize  this 
amount  now  until  we  see  how  things  go.  U 
another  $100  million  or  even  $200  mlllllon 
is  eventually  needed  to  put  the  Phlli|i|pine3 
back  on  a  sound  basis,  I  am  sure  we  will  do 
it." 


The  $400  million  appropriated  initially 
ran  out  when  we  had  paid  52 ',i  percent 
of  tne  awards  instead  of  the  full  75  per- 
cent planned.  This  bill  is  to  authorize 
payment  of  the  remaining  22 '2  percent 
due  the  claimants.  At  the  time  every- 
body, I  think,  both  here  and  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, understood  we  were  committing 
ourselves  to  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
amounts  to  be  awarded  by  the  War 
Damape  Commission. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  making 
that  very  clear  explanation  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  thi.s  measure.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  pointed 
out.  the  claims  Cled  amounted  to  over 
$1.25  billion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
the  Commission  handliiig  the  claims  dis- 
allowed 91,000  claims.  The  Commission 
approved  only  those  claims  that  were 
valid  and  proper. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  knows  I 
opposed  this  legislation  before,  and  I  will 
say  that  this  bill  has  been  improved 
mainly  through  the  addition  of  the 
amendment  which  requires  .some  proof 
that  the.sc  people  are  not  getting  a  wind- 
fall. We  heard  the  gentleman  talk  about 
a  windfall,  and  my  contention  before 
was  that  it  was  windfall  if  they  did  not 
have  to  show  or  did  not  have  to  use  it  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines,  or 
show  that  they  had  ased  it;  in  other 
words,  if  someone  received  payment  who 
had  not  u.sed  it  in  that  way.  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  was  a  windfall.  That  is  what  the 
ai-fiument  atxjut  windfall  was. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  there  Ls 
any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  these  people. 
as  I  said  in  debate  bcfoie,  must  have  rec- 
ords w  hich  they  can  show  to  prove  what 
their  damages  were,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  are  asking  too  much  to  have  record 
proof  of  their  loss. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  another  thing 
about  these  commitments.  I  worked  on 
this  bill  here  and  I  think  it  Is  an  im- 
provement over  the  other  bill.  I  want 
to  see  that  the  record  is  clear  and  not 
muddy  about  the  facts.  I  do  not  agree 
that  any  previous  Concress  can  commit 
a  succeeding  Congress  to  pay  anything. 
So  when  you  are  talking  about  the  com- 
mitments I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
there  may  have  been  an  implied  commit- 
ment which  the  Philippines  could  have 
understood,  but  legally  no  Congress  can 
commit  a  future  Congress  to  do  any- 
thing. 

If  you  are  willing  to  put  it  on  that 
basis,  then  I  am  wilhng  to  admit  that 
there  was  an  implied  commitment,  but  I 
am  not  willing  to  say  that  there  was  a 
commitment  made  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  could  be  legally  possible. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  comment 
on  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  want  it  made  completely 
clear  that  there  never  existed  a  legal 
commitment  and  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
suggested  there  was  a  legal  or  binding 
commitment.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  said,  one  Congress  has  no  power 
to  commit  another.    That  is  obvious. 

The  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
while  there  was  no  legal  commitment, 
I  think  we  accepted  a  moral  obligation— 
probably  that  is  a  more  accurate  word 
than  commitment.  We  ourselves  in  the 
Congress  understood  that  It  was  a  moral 
obligation,  the  newspapers  so  under- 
stood it,  and  the  Filipinos  so  understood 
it.  I  think  we  still  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation: but  we  do  not  have  any  legal 
obligation.    That  is  perfectly  clear 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  in  the  interest 
of  accuracy,  in  previous  debate  I  said 
that  the  requirement  which  would  make 
us  feel  an  obligation  was  for  them  to 
show  that  they  had  invested  this  money 
or  were  going  to. 

Now  that  is  in  the  bill,  but  I  would  not 

want  the  debate  on  this  matter  to  go  by 

without  at  least  saying,  in  view  of  the 

antics  and  actions  of  the  President  of 

the  Philippines,  that  he  did  not  make  It 

any  easier  for  some  of  us  who  wanted  to 

vote   for  It  if  certam  safeguards  were 

in  to  vote  for  this  bill.    I  hope  there  is 

no    commitment,     implied,    moral,     or 

otherwise  by  which  through  the  passage 

of  this  bill  the  House  of  Representatives 

is  saymg  to  the  PhiUppmes  or  to  any 

other  country.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to 

put  a  gun  at  our  head  and  you  can  get 

whatever  you  want  from  the  Treasury." 

I  think  the  action  of  the  President  of 

the  Philippines   was  reprehensible   and 

if  I  do  vote  for  this  bill.  I  would  vote  for 

it  not  because  of  what  he  did  but  in 

spite  of  what  he  did. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man I  brought  this  bill  up  for  exactly 
the  same  reason,  not  because  of  what  the 
President  of  the  PhiUppines  said  or 
failed  to  say.  but  because  of  the  moral 
obligation  we  had  to  pay  the  balances 
that  are  due. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  feel  this  would  be 
straightened  out  if  we  would  say  in  this 
bill  as  in  the  previous  bill  that  the  au- 
thority rests  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  claims  mvolved  in 
this  bill.  Therefore,  we  would  be  more 
sure  that  the  qualifications  under  this 
bill  would  be  carried  out.  if  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  want  to  clarify  an 
impression  or  misimpresslon  I  got  from 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  clear 
up  in  my  own  mind.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  must  be  assurance  that  the  funds 
they  receive  will  be  reinvested  in  the 
Philippines;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Or  have  been  re- 
invested. 
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Mr.  COLLIER.  Have  b^n  or  will  be. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Or  wiU  be. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Assuming  that  there 
Is  a  promise  or  whatever  medium  is  used 
to  get  the  assurance  there  will  be  a  re- 
mvestment  and  if  there  is,  in  fact,  a  de- 
fault on  the  part  of  the  firm  or  indi- 
vidual who  fails  to  reinvest  again,  what 
recourse  do  we  have  to  get  reimburse- 
ment of  those  funds  which  are  not  re- 
invested but  wherein  there  has  been  a 
promise  to  reinvest? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  think  I  can  clarify 
that  by  pointing  out  that  such  firms 
would  come  under  the  "will  be  rein- 
vested" provision  in  the  bill.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission to  prepare  regulations  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  see  that  congres- 
sional intent  is  carried  out.  The  Com- 
mission will  have  to  be  assured  that  the 
money  will  be  invested  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  award. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  has 
still  not  answered  my  question.  My 
question  is  this:  What  recourse  can 
be  taken  in  spite  of  the  explanation  I 
have  had? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Final  payment  will 
not  be  made.  I  am  certain,  until  invest- 
ment has  been  proven.  There  are  two 
and  a  half  years  in  which  a  claimant 
will  have  time  to  offer  proof  and  final 
payment  will  not  be  made  until  he  offers 
such  proof  or  shows  such  proof. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
moneys  then  will  be  withheld  if  there 
is  not  established  proof  of  reinvestment 
and  such  reinvestment  as  is  not  made 
within  two  and  a  half  years  then  is  fore- 
closed: Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  would  be  my 
impression. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Inasmuch  as  the  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd], 
just  a  little  while  ago  said  this  was  a 
moral  commitment — and  let  us  say  it  is 
— could  the  gentleman  speaking  now  tell 
me  how  much  foreign  aid  and  economic 
aid  this  Nation  has  given  to  the  Philip- 
pines since  this  so-called  moral  commit- 
ment was  made? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  Phihppine 
Islands  have  received  economic  aid  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  $1,285 
million  smce  World  War  n. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  figures,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  show  approximately 
$1,735  million.  If  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment felt  that  these  people  should  be 
reimbursed,  instead  of  waiting  20  years 
later  for  us  to  pick  up  the  tab,  why  did 
it  not  do  something  to  reimburse  these 
people  out  of  the  $1  billion  and  so  many 
odd  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  we  have  paid  to  them  over  there? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  up  a  very  pertinent 
quesUon.  This  bill  is  not  foreign  aid 
or  economic  aid  to  the  Philippines  as 
such.  This  is  a  bill  to  settle  the  balance 
that  is  due  to  individual  claimants  under 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  further,  but 
briefly. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
this  for  the  PhiUppines.  why  do  we  not  go 
to  all  the  other  battlefields  of  the  world 
and  do  the  same  thing?  I  tWnk  the 
Philippine  people  should  realize  this  fact: 
Had  we  not  gone  into  the  Phihppine 
Islands,  they  would  all  be  speaking 
Japanese  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  the  gentleman  in- 
dulge me  the  reading  of  three  short  par- 
agraphs from  the  ManUa  Bulletin?  I 
do  not  want  to  take  the  gentleman's  time 
if  he  does  not  have  the  time  in  which 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Manila  Bulletin  of 
May  21.  1962.  says  this: 

There  u  reason  to  thUik  that  Democrat 
Representative  Clemint  J.  Zablocki,  annual 
sponsor  of  the  annually  falUng  war  damage 
bill,  was  Just  tTjing  to  get  some  free  pub- 
licity by  attacking  President  Macapagal's 
statement  that  he  might  go  to  the  United 
States  if  the  bill  would  be  paaaed. 

He  has  accused  the  President  of  putting 
a  dollar  tag  on  his  state  vUlt.  Idealistic 
politico.  What  national  leader  does  not 
carry  a  dollar  tag  when  he  visits  the  world's 
richest  nation? 

ZABLOCKI,  being  si>onsor  of  the  bill,  should 
be  the  last  man  to  suddenly  become  Idealistic 
and  say  such  things,  llaybe  he  is  scroung- 
ing around  for  another  excuse  Just  in  case 
the  bill  is  killed  again.  Or  maybe  he  wanU 
free  lunches  from  Filipino  lobbylsU  to  be 
perpetuated. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me.  I 
think  that  is  both  a  slander  and  an 
injustice  upon  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
deserves  any  such  treatment  as  that  from 
the  Manila  Bulletin 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Or  any  other  paper. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  any  other  paper. 
But  I  think  it  does  very  well  represent 
the  "gun  to  the  head"  climate  in  which 
this  $73  miUion  is  demanded  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa   [Mr.  Gross]  for 
bringing  that  article  to  the  attention  of 
the    House.      Regardless    of    what    the 
Manila  Bulletin  or  any  other  newspaper 
from  that  country,  or  what  some  news- 
papers in  this  country  may  say  is  the 
reason  for  my  support  of  this  biU,  I  sup- 
port it  for  reasons  of  principle.     I  be- 
Ueve  that  this  xmpaid  balance  is  an  irri- 
tant that  cannot  be  ignored  or  pushed 
aside.     We  cannot  put  it  in  a  drawer 
and  hide  it.    We  have  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem and  enact  this  legislation.   I  am  sup- 
porting it  because  it  is  in  our  national 
hiterest.    If  I  were  thin  skinned.  I  sup- 
pose that  after  that  article  appeared,  and 
after  some  other  criticisms  I  received 
from    the    PhiUppines — I    would    have 
dropped  my  hands  and  said.  "TV)  Hades 
with  everything."    But  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  just  as  con- 
cerned about  the  need  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation now  as  I  was  prior  to  the  attack 
upon  me. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  return  to 
my^atement. 

TBere  are  two  major  differences  be- 
tween HH.  11721  and  prior  legislation 
oa  this  subject. 

First  HJl.  11721  requires  proof  from 
the  claimants,  before  any  payment  can 
be  made  under  the  authority  provided  in 
this  bill,  that  such  claimants  have  in- 
vested, or  will  invest,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
value  of  their  war  damage  awards,  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Philippines. 

This  condition  was  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 104(c)  of  the  original  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946.  H.R.  11721 
makes  it  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
the  outstanding  balance  of  awards  made 
\mder  that  law. 

This  particular  requirement  was  In- 
corporated In  HJl.  11721  in  order  to  meet 
the  objections  voiced  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  prior  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. Some  Members  argued  that  the 
prior  bill  did  not  insist  on  a  direct  re- 
lation^ilp  between  the  payment  of  war 
damage  compensation  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Philippine  economy. 

This  objection  has  been  met  in  H.R. 
11721.  The  bill  assures  that  funds  paid 
to  saUsfy  claims  approved  imder  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946 — 
including  the  final  payment  authorized 
in  H.R.  11721 — have  been  or  will  be 
spent  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the 
Philippine  economy. 

Only  the  very  small  claimants — those 
who  will  receive  payments  of  less  than 
1^5.000 — or  approximately  $6.400 — are 
exempt  from  the  above  requirement  on 
the  theory  that  they  have  already  re- 
invested the  full  value  of  their  awards  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  their  business 
property. 

Second.  A  change  which  appears  in 
section  2  of  H  Jl.  11721  reduces  the  period 
of  time  available  to  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  wind  up  its 
affairs  under  this  legislation.  That 
period  is  reduced  from  3  years  and  60 
days  to  2  years  and  60  days. 

This  provision  was  also  incorporated 
in  H.R.  11721  to  meet  specific  objections 
voiced  by  Members  of  Congress  to  the 
earlier  legislation. 

SEASONS     70S     THIS     UDCISLATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  I 
need  not  take  up  too  much  of  the  com- 
mittee's time  in  repeating  all  of  the 
reasons  which  argue  for  the  enactment 
of  ILR.  11721. 

I  want  to  briefly  review  the  history  and 
the  facts: 

First.  The  Philippines— which  were 
our  ward  at  the  time — suffered  extensive 
damage  during  World  War  n.  A  good 
part  of  this  damage  was  inflicted  by  oiu: 
own  Armed  Forces  in  the  process  of  our 
offensive  in  the  Pacific  theater. 

Sectmd.  Our  Government  pledged  to 
help  the  Filipinos  repair  that  damage. 
This  promise  was  made  by  our  President 
during  the  war,  and  ratified  by  Congress 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 

Third.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
Philippine  R^abilltation  Act  of  1946. 
1  Vt  million  war  damage  claims  were  filed 
by  the  Filipinos  with  the  UJ3.  Philippine 
War  Damage  Oommiasion.  These  claims 
had  a  claimed  value  of  $1.25  billion. 
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them  entirely.    It  approved  a  portibn  of 
the  claimed  amount  on  others.    All  to- 
gether,  the   awards    approved    b 
Commission — and  based  on  a  pi 
evaluation  of  the  war  damaged 
erties — amounted     to     less    than 
million,  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of 
the  amount  claimed.  ~ 

Fifth.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.  all  «Iaim 
awards  were  reduced  by  25  percent  of 
the  amount  over  $500.  The  original 
legislation  indicated  that  we  were  $oing 
to  pay  the  remaining  75  percent  of  the 
approved  awards. 

Sixth.  To  meet  this  obligation.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $400  million.  This 
amount  was  distributed  to  the  claiiajants. 
The  Filipinos  whose  claim  awards 
amounted  to  $500  or  less,  were  pajd  in 
full.  The  remainder  received  52 'a  per- 
cent— of  the  75  percent  authorizeid  by 
law — of  their  awards  over  the  first  $500. 
Then  the  money  ran  out.  Andj  the 
Korean  conflict  prevented  furthet*  ap- 
propriations. 

Seventh.  There  are  approxinaiately 
86,000  claiiaants  in  the  Philippinetj  who 
feel  that  taey  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
remaining^  22 V2  percent  of  their  war 
damage  a#ards.  The  discharge  oH  this 
obligation  will  involve — at  the  |)|iaxi- 
mum — $73  million. 

Eight.  HH.  11721  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  outstanding  balances  of 
awards  approved  by  the  U.S.  Philljppine 
War  Damage  Commission  under  tlip  au- 
thority of  the  1946  law.  No  new  eilaims 
can  be  filed  under  this  legislatioi^.  It 
simply  provides  for  the  discharge  0f  an 
obligation — a  moral  obligation,  if  you 
wish — which  has  been  outstanding  for 
more  than  a  decade.  This  is  the  sole. 
and  the  entire,  purpose  of  this  ijegis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  more  point: 

Proposals  have  been  advanced  that  we 
pay  the  $73  million  involved  in  this  Ijegls- 
lation  directly  to  the  Philippine  Oov- 
emment.  In  that  way.  some  people 
argue,  we  will  save  ourselves  a  l^t  of 
work,  avoid  any  so-called  windfalls  to 
Philippine  claimants,  and  make  ceHain 
that  the  money  is  used  to  furtheij  the 
rehabilitation  and  economic  devfelop- 
ment  of  the  Philippine  Republic. 

This  Is  a  spurious  argument.  W^  are 
not  dealing  here  with  the  issue  of 
economic  aid  to  the  Philippines.  We 
are  dealing  with  war  damage  claitiis  of 
private  individuals  who  have  or  wllljhave 
to  reinvest  In  the  rehabilitation  and 
economic  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines. These  claims  we  have  protpised 
to  honor  some  15  jrears  ago. 

I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  \is  to 
discharge  that  debt.  We  will  not  dis- 
charge it  by  handing  over  $73  million  to 
the  Philippine  Government.  We  can 
only  discharge  it  by  psiying  the  claim- 
ants directly.  We  have  the  recoi)ds — 
and  the  claimants  are  expecting  pay- 
ment. The  good  faith  of  the  Ufcited 
States  is  at  stake. 

I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
committee  will  vote  to  approve  H.R. 
11721. 


Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  great  interest  in  this 
problem  and  for  his  ever  trying  to  pro- 
mote better  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  I 
think  Uiis  Congress  made  a  serious  mis- 
take by  not  passing  the  bill  the  last  time 
we  had  it  before  us.  I  sincerely  hope 
we  will  pass  it  today 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11721,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 

I  would  like  to  sUte  that  I  have 
studied  the  merits  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal and  its  effect  upon  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  While  it  Is  perhaps 
technically  true  that  the  United  States 
is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  provide 
further  war  damage  payments  in  the 
Philippines.  I  am  convinced  that  a  pay- 
ment in  settlement  of  this  claim  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  United 
States  in  maintaining  its  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  span 
of  years  since  the  Philippines  attained 
indeijendence  in  1946  there  have  been 
a  long  series  of  discu.ssions  and  negotia- 
tion.s  with  respect  to  the  final  settlement 
of  various  types  and  categories  of  claims 
between  that  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  BUtes.  These 
discussions  culminated  In  1960  at  which 
time  the  Philippine  Government  agreed 
to  settle  its  obligation  under  the 
Rcmulo-Snyder  agreement  with  the 
payment  of  $20  million.  That  payment 
to  the  United  States  was  made  on  April 
10.  1961. 

The  proposal  before  the  House  for 
consideration  today  represents  the  other 
side  of  the  coin.  I  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  be 
remiss  and  derelict  in  Its  duties  and 
obligations  If  it  were  to  fall  to  enact 
this  biU. 

Accordingly.  I  consider  it  most  desir- 
able, both  In  the  Interest  of  our  relations 
with  the  Philippine  Government  and  the 
good  will  of  the  Individual  claimants  who 
suffered  war  damage  In  the  devastation 
of  their  country  at  the  hands  as  much  of 
our  own  Armed  Forces  as  those  of  the 
Japanese  in  retaking  It  from  them. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  rising  in  support  of 
H.R.  11721.  and  that  is  this.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  operations  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  since  its 
inception  In  1954.  I  know  personally, 
and  have  great  confidence  In  the  present 
membership  of  the  Commission  whose 
Chajrman  is  the  Honorable  Edward  D. 
Re. 

This  Commission  has  no  relationship  to 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
which  originally  administered  the  Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.  except 
as  we  may  affix  such  a  relationship  by 
the  ameq^ment  before  us  today.  Over 
the  course  of  the  past  12  years  the  For- 
eign Clahns  Settlement  Commission  and 
its  predecessors,  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission and  the  International  Claims 
Commission,  have  processed  well  in  ex- 
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cess  of  600.000  claims  of  UJ3.  na- 
tionals against  for^gn  governments 
and  In  that  process  has  dlMmraed  ap- 
proximataly  $300  mmion  derived  from 
foreign  govemmetits  with  the  •»<^i4V>n 
of  an  item  of  $8  mlllioD  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  eompea- 
aate  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
were  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
North  Koreans  and  Communist  Chinese 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  Moreover, 
prmctically  all  of  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  Commission  have  also  been  de- 
rived from  sums  provifded  in  one  manner 
or  another  by  foreign  governments.  I 
think  it  is  highly  c<xmnendable  tliat  we 
are  able  to  look  at  the  vast  structure  of 
our  Government  and  to  find  one  agency 
which  has  operated  at  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Edward  D.  Re.  who 
has  earned  an  enviable  reputation 
among  international  lawyers  and  diplo- 
mats, is  an  efllcient  and  effective  arm  of 
the  Government.  I  am  confident  that 
this  program  will  be  administered  in  a 
manner  that  will  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  and  good  wfl]  to  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  today 
to  demonstrate  our  good  will  to  our  allies 
in  the  Philippines  by  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  11721. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  this  legislation  was  before  the 
House  I  offered  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  on  line  11.  page  2  of  the  original 
bill  the  word  "not"  so  that  it  read: 

Aznoanta  p«ld  tmder  this  Act  ahall  Xte  sub- 
ject to  the  proTlsloofl  of  Mctloa  104(e)  of 
the  Philippine  RchabUlUtion  Act. 

Do  I  imderstand  that  that  is  corrected 
in  this  bill  to  the  extent  that  section 
104(c)  will  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  all  payments  in  amounts  over  ^25  000? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Can  the  genUeman 
answer  this  one  question:  Procedurewlse 
what  will  that  addiUon  involve? 

Ii4r.  ZABLOCKL  Procedurewlse  it 
will  exempt  those  claimants  who  have 
payment  of  ns.OOO  or  less  coming, 
which  Is  equivalent  to  $6,250  in  Ameri- 
can money,  from  showing  any  proof  of 
investment.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
it  is  presumed  that  the  small  claimants 
have  already  reinvested  the  full  amount 
of  their  awards  in  the  economy  of  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  And  conversely 
those  claims  over  ^25,000  would  have 
to  show  proof  of  such  investment? 

Mr.  ZABIXX:KI.  In  each  and  every 
Instance:  and  no  paymmt  would  be 
made  imtU  such  proof  was  furnished. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  will  say  that  I 
think  that  is  a  major  improvement  in 
the  bilL 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman 
wIU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Manila  Times,  in  an  editorial  dated 
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May  23.  1962,  stated  that  it  may  yet 
turn  out  that  the  rejection  of  HH.  8617 
was  a  *l»ie«lng  in  disguise." 

It  Is  my  belief  that  HJl.  11721,  the 
revised  Phillppfne  war  damage  legisla- 
tion, will  prove  to  be  much  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  the  FhUipptnes 
than  Hil.  8617.  I  voted  against  HJl. 
MIT  not  because  of  ladc  of  sympathy 
and  retpeet  tomurd  the  Philippine  peopte 
but  rather  because  this  legislation  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  Philippine  rehabili- 
tation. The  original  Philippine  Re- 
habiliUUon  Act  of  1946  reqfuired  that 
claimants  show  proof  that  they  had  to- 
vested  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  they 
were  to  be  pcdd  in  the  repair  or  re- 
building of  their  damaged  prtH>erty. 
Where  the  rebuilding,  replacement,  or 
repair  could  not  be  dorje,  the  act  re- 
quires that  sums  equal  to  or  greater  t>\^^^^ 
the  amount  awarded  have  been  rein- 
vested, or  that  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment to  he  made  will  be  reinvested  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Phil^plives.  HJl.  8617 
waived  this  requirement,  except  for 
claimants  who  were  not  residents  of  the 
Philippines.  HJl.  11271  amends  HJl 
8617  to  read  that — 


HJl.  11271  sajrs  that— 

The  OotnmlMton  ahall  eompleU  Its  de- 
termlnstioD  and  take  final  aettoii  with  le- 
aptet  to  appttrattnns  filed  jiaOm  this  act 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
which  eppUcstlone  may  be  aied. 


All  payments  under  this  act  In  amounts 
orer  35.000  pesoe  or  equivalent  Tslue  In 
dollars  shaU  be  subject  to  the  prorMoxm  of 
eectlon  104(c)  of  the  Phmpplne  Rehabmu- 
tlon  Act  of  1940. 

Thus,   while   under   HJl.    8617,   sub- 
stantial parts  of  the  $73  million  could 
have  gone  to  large  claimants  who  had 
not  contributed  to  the  economic  reha- 
bilitation or  development  of  the  country 
beyond  the  amounts  they  were  given  out 
of  the  $400  million  of  the  1948  act.    Ptor 
example,  suppose  that  a  Philippine  busi- 
nessman had  a  claim  of  $100,500  ap- 
proved by  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
commission.     Under  the  terms  of  the 
1946    act   the   amoimt   to   be   paid   on 
claims  over  $500  was  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent.   He  received  the  $500  immediately, 
and  was  owed  $75,000.    The  $400  mil- 
lion was  distributed  on  a  pro  rata  basis, 
and  about  52.5  percent  of  claims  above 
$500  were  paid.     Therefore  the  claim- 
ant got  approximately  $52.500--plus  his 
original  $500  if  he  could  prove  that  he 
had  put  at  least  $52,500  into  the  repair, 
rebuilding,  or  replacement  of  his  prop- 
erty.    Assuming  that   he   was  able  to 
prove  this.    Under  H.R.  8617  he  would 
have  been  eligible  to  receive  the  $22.500 — 
in  order  to  get  his  full  $75,000— without 
being  required  to  show  proof  of  having 
previously  invested  an  equal  sum  in  the 
rehabilitation    or    development    of    the 
Philippine  economy.    HJl.  11271  requires 
him  to  show  such  proof. 

The  second  significant  change  in  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  prevents 
the  Foreign  Claims  SetUement  Commis- 
sion from  being  Ued  up  indefinitely  in 
taking  action  on  the  private  claims. 
HJl.  11271  puts  a  definite  termination 
date  on  the  handling  of  these  claims. 

HJl.    8617    has    said— in    section    2 

that— 


The  Commlssioa  shall  complete  Its  de- 
termination with  respect  to  applications 
filed  under  this  act  not  later  than  1  yvan 
after  the  last  daU  on  which  appUcatloos 
may  be  filed. 


I  therefore  am  pleased  to  support  this 
much  improved  bill  and  offer  my  eon- 
gratulatkms  to  its  authors  on  the  F^- 
eign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  8ANTANGELO.     Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.   SANTANGKLO.     Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  11T21. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  many 
times  over  In  this  very  Chamber  that 
our  allies  and  friends  In  the  Philippines 
constitute  one  of  the  great  and  last  bas- 
tions against  communism  on  the  far  side 
of  the  Pacific.  When  we  view  what  is 
taking  place  in  southeast  Asia  at  the 
present  moment  It  seems  strange  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  take  an  un- 
toward step  In  defeating  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration  and  thereby 
alienating  the  friendship  of  a  people  who 
over  the  years  have  been  so  close  to  our 
hearts.  The  Philippines  constitutes  a 
nation  which  we  have  nurtured  and 
brought  Into  being.  Her  sons  stood  with 
us  shoulder  to  shoulder  throughout  the 
rigors  and  deprivations  of  World  War 
n.  They  constituted  the  one  spaiic  of 
hope  In  the  Pacific  theater  during  the 
dark  days  of  that  war. 

As  I  view  the  history  of  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1»46  and  the 
processes  that  have  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  before  us  today 
I  am  convinced  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment does  indeed  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion, at  the  very  least,  to  make  this 
final  payment 

Now  I  am  familiar  with  the  original 
transaction  of  this  proposal  In  the  86th 
Congress  which  was  designed  to  provide 
a  lump-smn  payment  directly  to  the 
GovemmMit  of  the  Philippines.  I  think 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
is  eminently  correct  in  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  bill  by  an  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Govemmmt.  And  I  think  it 
also  fair  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlemmt 
Commission,  the  designated  agency,  op- 
erating under  statutory  time  limitations 
imposed  on  It  by  the  Congress,  has  al- 
ways met  Its  deadlines  and  has  never 
sought  extensions. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Edward  D.  Re. 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  and  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  experts  In  International  law 
and  relations.  Since  his  appointment 
last  year  by  President  Kennedy  he  has 
done  much  to  increase  the  effective  op- 
eration of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commi&skm.  I  know  that  thig  agency, 
which  has  established  a  most  noteworthy 
record  of  administering  such  leclslatloa 
In  the  past,  will  perf  mm  this  task  xader 
his  direction  with  the  utmost  e^Wncy 
speed,  and  credit  to  this  eountry.  In 
so  doing.  Mr.  Chalzman.  I  know  It  will 
carry  out  to  the  letter  the  spirit  of  this 
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muoh-aMd«d  letlalatlon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  owe  It  to  ourwlves  to  live  up  to 
this  obUcation. 

Ifr.  JUDD.  Itr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes,  and  I  shall  take  more 
time  If  there  are  Members  who  wish  to 
ask  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  background  of  this 
legislation  has  been  covered  previously. 
There  are  several  questions  we  need  to 
consider.  First,  should  we  make  any 
payment  whatsoever?  The  answer  to 
that,  it  seems  to  me.  is.  yes.  I  believe 
we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  pay  the 
unpaid  remainder  of  these  adjudicated 
claims.  As  has  been  said,  there  is  no  legal 
commitment,  but  the  Congress  at  the 
time  it  passed  the  Philippine  Rehabili- 
tation Act  in  1946  understood  that  it 
was  an  obligation,  as  the  record  makes 
clear.  The  Truman  administration  un- 
derstood it  that  way.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  understood  it  that  way. 
Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  it  is  tliis 
short  letter  from  former  President  Ei- 
senhower himself,  written  after  the 
House  had  acted  suiversely  on  the  orig- 
inal bill,  before  the  revisions  in  the  bill 
before  lis  today.  He  wrote  from  Gettys- 
burg on  May  22  after  he  had  read  that 
there  had  been  some  question  in  the  de- 
bate as  to  what  he  thought  ought  to  be 
our  country's  position.  He  wrote: 
Hon.  Waltxk  Judd, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Walter:  I  understand  that  some 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  my  views  on 
the  so-caUed  PhlUppltie  war  claims  bill.  I 
send   you   this   note  so  that  you  can  make 

my  position  known  if  this  should  become 
necessary. 

Pursuant  to  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1946.  It  appears  quite  clear  that  this 
Nation  has  an  unpaid  obligation  of  approxi- 
mately $73  million  to  the  Filipinos.  During 
my  administration  It  was  my  conviction  that 
the  Philippine  Government  should  settle  its 
own  obligations  to  our  country  under  the 
Romulo-Snyder  agreement.  I  likewise  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  should  meet 
Its  own  obligations  under  the  1946  law. 

The  Philippines  have  paid  their  debt.  I 
think  we  should  promptly  meet  our  own 
longstanding  obligation,  under  such  terms 
as  the  Congress  In  its  wisdom  may  deter- 
mine. I  do  not  recall  any  additional  details 
respecting  these  particular  war  damage 
claims. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

That  states  clearly  and  forcefully  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the'  reason  why 
from  a  moral  standpoint  we  ought  to 
fulfill  this  longstanding  obligation. 
Maybe  we  should  not  have  given  the 
Filipinos  and  the  Americans  who  had 
suffered  war  damage  in  the  Philippines 
reason  to  believe  that  we  intended  to  give 
them  up  to  75  percent  of  the  sums 
awarded  them  by  our  own  War  Damage 
Commission;  but  the  fact  is  we  did  give 
them  reason  to  believe  that.  However 
late  it  is,  we  ought  to  carry  through  on 
what  was  almost  imiversally  imderstood 
at  that  time  as  the  purpose  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  reason  why  we  should  make 
these  payments  is  the  practical  consider- 
ation. It  will  bring  substantial  benefits 
to  our  closest  friend  and  ally  in  Asia,  and 


equally  Bubttantlal  benefits  to  ourselves 
and  our  position  m  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  Philippine  Government  I  has 
had  some  hard  sledding  for  several  rea- 
sons that  we  do  not  need  to  enumerate 
today.  It  now  has  a  new  administrajtion 
which  is  trying  to  do  a  lot  of  things  that 
we  previously  urged  without  much  Suc- 
cess. It  has  devalued  the  peso  to  a  t^al- 
istic  figure,  which  has  done  a  great|deal 
to  dry  up  the  black  marget  and  some  of 
the  existing  irregular  practices,  frhis 
has  permitted  abolition  of  exchangekon- 
trols  without  runaway  inflation,  pt  is 
endeavoring  to  free  the  Philippine  ^on- 
omy  on  a  sound  basis  lifting  various- gov- 
ernmental restrictions  on  economic 
activity,  along  lines  our  Government  has 
recommended  for  some  time.  It  badly 
needs  the  shot  in  the  arm  which  this 
bill  would  give  to  the  people  and  tOi  the 
economy.  The  Government  and  pxople 
have  been  shaken  somewhat  by  the  fail- 
lu-e  of  our  country  to  carry  through  What 
is  regarded  as  an  obligation  on  our  part. 
I  believe  it  is  in  America  s  interest,  very 
strongly  in  our  interest,  to  pass  thia  bill 
today. 

When  you  think  of  the  aid  we  have 
given  to  neutrals,  one  neutral  up  to  $800 
million  a  year,  and  when  you  think  of 
the  aid  we  debated  here  last  week  or  the 
week  before,  aid  which  has  gone  to  coun- 
tries under  Communist  control  and 
which  conceivably  can  be  used  against 
ourselves  some  day,  surely  it  wouW  be 
shortsighted  and  unwise  for  us  to  fail 
to  provide  for  a  tested  ally  what  is  a  Very 
small  amount  prop>ortionately.  It  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Philippines, 
and  H  will  wipe  out  the  misunderstand- 
ing or  irritation  or  feeling  that  the 
United  States  has  not  quite  eome 
through  that  may  or  does  still  linger  in 
the  Philippine  mind.  Because  of  ^oth 
the  rightness  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
legislation,  we  ought  to  pass  it  today. 

The  bill  with  the  new  safeguards 
against  diversion  of  the  payments  to  any 
other  purpose  than  economic  develop- 
ments is  an  improvement  over  the  for- 
mer bill.  I  had  prepared  an  amendatent 
at  that  time  to  do  essentially  the  sf  me 
thing,  as  my  colloquy  then  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI  indici^d. 
Unfortunately  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity then  to  offer  the  amendment. 

Under  the  revised  bill,  there  is  a  mtini- 
mum  of  opportunity  for  any  clainiant 
who  receives  a  final  payment  under  this 
bill  to  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  t^an 
helping  the  economic  development  of  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  jthe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  tun  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohlp. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  4aid 
that  the  moral  obligation,  which  has 
been  referred  to  here  by  everyone  iho 
speaks,  is  contained  in  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  page  26  of  the  committee  report, 
section  105  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946.  My  question  to  the  gentleman  is 
this.  Is  there  not  there  some  n>Oral 
obligation  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States?    I  read  section  (h) : 

(b)  Any  money  or  bullion  received  by  the 
United  States  from  the  Japanese  Government 
or  the  Japanese  people  by   way   of   rep^ra- 


tlona  or  Indemnity  on  account  of  war  Ic 
In  the  Philippines — 

( 1 )  shall  be  cqvered  Into  tha  Treasury  of 
the  United  sut«  until  the  value  of  aald 
money  or  bullion  so  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury Is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounta 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion under  this  title  and  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
title  III  of  this  Act. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  is 
an  indication  that  these  funds  appro- 
priated. $400  million,  would  be  in  the 
form  of  reparations  from  the  Japanese 
Government  and  that  is  where  the  funds 
actually  should  have  come  from  for  this 
payment. 

May  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  second  paragraph  which  reads: 

(2)  when  the  amounts  covered  into  the 
Treasury  under  clause  ( 1 )  are  equal  to  the 
amounu  so  appropriated,  the  excess  over  the 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be  used,  first, 
to  satisfy  in  full  the  balance  unpaid  of  any 
approved  claims. 

It  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion that  this  was  to  be  reparations,  and 
we  recognized  it  and  hoped  that  this 
$400  million  would  be  covered  by  repara- 
tions from  the  Japanese  Government, 
and  then  we  provided  a  moral  obligation 
that  if  those  reparations  were  over  $400 
million,  that  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  and  to  repay  us  for  the  Amer- 
ican contribution  and  at  that  time  we 
would  pay  the  unpaid  balance  of  claims, 
out  of  the  excess  of  reparations  pay- 
ments over  the  $400  million. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  readmg  this  act 
that  this  is  the  only  moral  obligation, 
that  it  was  to  be  paid  out  of  reparations 
paid  in  by  the  Japanese. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is — how 
much  money  was  paid  mto  the  fund  in 
the  Treasury  by  way  of  reparations  and 
indemnities  on  account  of  war  losses  in 

the  Philippines  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  think  any  money 
has  been  received  by  the  United  States 
from  the  Japanese  Government  or  the 
Japanese  people  by  way  of  reparations 
or  indemnity  for  war  losses  in  the  Philip- 
pines. At  the  time  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  was  passed  in  1946,  nobody  knew 
when  there  would  be  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Japan  or  what  its  terms  would  be. 
The  committee  was  merely  seeking  in 
advance  to  assign  for  war  damage  m  the 
Philippines,  any  reparations  that  It 
might  some  day  receive  from  Japan  on 
that  account.  The  treaty  of  peace  with 
Japan  was  signed  in  1951.  As  I  recall, 
it  had  no  provision  for  payment  by  Japan 
of  indemnity  or  reparations  to  the  United 
States  for  damages  Japan  had  inflicted 
on  the  Philippines.  It  did  agree  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  with  the  Philippines  and 
other  governments  in  southeast  Asia 
which  had  suffered  damages  in  the  war 
with  Japan.  In  its  negotiations  with  the 
Philippine  Government.  Japan  agreed  to 
pay  $500  million  in  capital  goods  to  the 
Philippines.  It  has  also  paid  $20  mil- 
lion in  the  form  of  processed  goods 
shipped  from  Japan,  and  $30  million  in 
the  form  of  services  and  installations, 
the  repair  of  harbors,  ocean  transporta- 
tion, and  things  of  that  sort.  Japan  has 
thus  furnished  the  Philippines  directly 
a  total  of  $550  million  in  what  might  be 
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caUid  NparmUont  or  Indemnity.  But,  to 
tha  belt  of  my  kaowladge.  no  money  or 
bullion  has  been  received  by  the  United 
State*  from  the  JapaneM  GoTemment 
in  reparatkXM  for  damages  to  the  PhUlp- 
plnea. 

Mr.  BOW.    Win  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  JUDD.    Certainly. 
Mr.  BOW.    Wm  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation 
to  the  American  people  when  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  law  which  provides  that 
when    the   amounts   covered   Into   the 
Treasury  under  clause  1  are  equal  to  the 
amoimts  so  appropriated  the  excess  shall 
be   used    to   pay    the   unpaid   balance? 
There  Is  nothing  In  this  act  which  says 
that  we  ju-e  to  pay  the  unpaid  balaiu:e  out 
of  further  appropriations,  but  rather  to 
repay  the  unpaid  balance  from  repara- 
tions that  we  get  from  Japan.    This  has 
not  hapi>ened.     So  we  have  no  moral 
obligation  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines In  that  regard.    But  I  think  then 
that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  comply 
with  this  and  since  it  did  not  come  into 
the  Treasury  In  the  form  of  reparations, 
we  have  no  obligation  to  make  any  fur- 
ther pasrmcnt. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  cannot  agree  that  be- 
cause we  did  not  recover  any  reparations 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Japanese  we 
therefore,  should  default  on  what  I 
regard  as  the  obligation  wc  assumed  to 
the  Philippines. 

If  the  treaty  had  required  the  Japa- 
nese to  pay  us  reparations  because  of 
their  damage  to  the  Philippines,  the  law 
provided  that  such  money  would  be 
used  for  rehabilitation  payments  to  the 
Filipinos.  We  did  not  get  any  such 
reparations  from  the  Japanese.  I  feel 
that  we  ought  to  do  what  I  believe  It  is 
right  for  us  to  do  even  though  we  did  not 
get  reparations  from  the  Japanese. 

Incidentally.  subsecUon  (a)  of  the 
section  106  from  which  the  gentleman 
read  states: 


All  money  heretofore  or  hereinafter  ap- 
propriated under  authority  of  thU  title  shall 
remain  available  until  April  30.  19S1. 

This  indicates  that  the  Congress  ex- 
pected to  appropriate  more  if  the  Initial 
appropriation  proved  inadequate  to 

satUfy  In  full  the  balance  unpaid  of  any  ap- 
proved claims. 

This  bill  today  is  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
latedly satisfying  in  full  the  approved 
claims. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  readifig  the  report 
this  question  cwnes  to  my  mind,  and  that 
is,  apparently  the  Commission  had  com- 
pleted its  work  in  1961  and  filed  a  list  of 
claims  not  acknowledged  and  paid. 
That  was  in  existence  at  that  time. 
Further,  that  this  matter  remained  to- 
active  until  1959  when  it  was  given  con- 
sideration. 

I  read  from  the  minority  views,  page 
36,  from  Secretary  DUlon's  letter  of 
March  3, 1960: 

Moreover  In  view  of  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  original  claims  were  ap- 
proTed,  and  alnoe  the  VS.  PhUipplne  War 
Damage  Oommlaalon  went  out  of  i<«t^ynfm 


oa  March  II.  IMI.  It  It  not  eonaldmd  pne- 
Ueabte  lor  the  UjB.  OoveniMBt  to  eeeuiin 
any  reefniutbUlty  for  ttas  paysMnt  of  the 

balance  of  approved  Individual  private  prao- 
erty  claims. 

Here  we  have  the  bUl  before  us  in  1962. 
Can  the  gentleman  Indicate  why  this 
period  of  time  ensued  and  comment  on 
Secretary  Dillon's  letter? 

Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  fb^t  quote  another 
portion  of  Secretary  Dillon's  letter: 

AddlUonoI  war  damage  payments  are 
therefore  looked  on  by  the  FUipinoe  as  the 
fulfUlment  of  a  moral  obligation,  already 
recognized  by  our  Congress,  to  provide  as- 
sistance because  of  war  damage  sustained  In 
the  defense  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  PhUlpplnes.  The  PhUlppine 
Government  and  people  sincerely  feel  that 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate additional  war  damage  compensation 
has  defeated  a  legitimate  expectation  of  as- 
sUtAnce  from  the  United  States  to  a  flrm 
ally  which  was  severely  damaged  In  the 
mutual  war  effort.  The  Department  of  State 
considers  that  settlement  of  this  claim  wo\ild 
remove  any  basis  for  the  Philippine  belief 
that  the  United  States  has  not  fulfilled  Its 
promises  to  the  Philippines. 

Thus,  he  said  it  seemed  too  late  to 
make  payments  now  for  rebuilding,  re- 
placement, or  repair  of  war-damaged 
private  property,  as  the  original  legisla- 
tion contemplated  as  its  flrst  objective. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  insist  on 
such  a  use,  but  additional  payments 
should  be  made  to  fulfill  an  obligation 
and  should  he  used  in  a  manner  which 
would  further  the  economic  development 
of  the  Philippines,  the  second  objective 
stipulated  in  the  act.  It  is  too  late  now 
for  rehabibtatlon;  it  is  not  too  late  for 
economic  development. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Would  the  genUeman 
comment  on   the   expiration   of   time? 
And  If  this  Is  a  moral  obligation,  why  was 
it  not  acted  on  sooner?   The  War  Claims 
Commission  made   its   awards  in    1951. 
and  we  are  not  acting  on  it  until  1962! 
Mr.  JUDD.    The  first  reason  was  that 
at  the  time  the  money  ran  out  in  1951, 
we  had  been  plunged  into  a  war  in  Korea 
and  our  attention  was  properly  diverted 
elsewhere.    Then  there  was  the  question 
of  a  debt  owed  to  us  by  the  Philippines, 
under     the    so-called     Romulo-Snyder 
agreement  referred  to  to  the  letter  from 
former  President  Eisenhower.    This  was 
a  loan  of  $24  million  made  to  the  Philip- 
pines In  1950  when  Mr.  Snyder  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.     The  status  of 
this  loan  was  unsettled.    For  a  time  It 
was  In   the  Philippine  courts.     During 
those  years  our  Government  felt,  as  the 
President  wrote,  that  our  payment  of  our 
obligation  should  be  related  to  their  pay- 
ment of  their  obligation.    The  Issue  was 
decided  by  the  Philippine  courts  and  the 
debt  settled  In  April    1961.     The  new 
administration  then  approved  this  bill, 
on  which  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Par  East,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsm    [Mr.  ZABtocKil,  and  I 
had  been  trying  to  get  action  for  several 
years. 

Another  reason  for  delay,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman,  is  that,  as  he  will  re- 
call, last  year  there  was  a  question  about 
the  legality  of  Importation  of  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  tobacco  shipped 
from  the  umted  States  to  the  Philip- 
pines.   There  was  opposition,  or  at  least 


i5sas 

hMltaaey  about  taklnt  up  thU  bill  until 
that  matter  was  cleared  up. 

The  Ooremment  of  the  Philippines 
referred  it  to  their  supreme  court  and 
the  new  Prestdent.  Mr.  Maeapacal.  said 
that  if  the  supreme  court  of  the  Philip- 
pines decided  the  American  tobacco  was 
there  legally,  he  would  accept  it.  That 
is  what  the  supreme  court  decided.  So 
that  irritant  has  been  removed.  It  was 
one  regrettable  delay  after  another. 
The  Filipinos  have  discharged  their  ob- 
hgaUons.  I  hope  today  we  will  discharge 
ours  and  eUminate  what  in  the  minds  of 
many  pe<K>le  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  genUeman  Is 
saying  that  assuming  a  moral  obligation 
existed  d\u1ng  this  length  of  time,  the 
fact  it  was  not  settled  is  also  partly  the 
responsiblhty  of  the  Philiw>ines  and  the 
$24  million  obligation  does  justify  the 
period  of  time  involved.  How  is  an- 
swered the  question,  then.  Is  it  practi- 
cable now  to  make  reparation  after  this 
lapse  of  time? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  It  is  pracUcable. 
Both  the  Eisenhower  and  the  Kennedy 
admmlstrations— or  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  them— believe  it  Is  practi- 
cable and  desirable.  Those  of  us  vho 
have  worked  in  this  field  a  long  time  be- 
lieve it  Is  practicable.  In  fact,  while  we 
know  there  will  be  difficulties,  we  think 
this  is  the  most  practicable  way  to  dis- 
charge this  obligation  in  order  to  t>ring 
the  best  results  within  the  Philippines 
and  the  best  resiilts  for  ourselves. 

Mr.CRAI,fER.  Is  it  going  to  have  the 
effect  of  actually  providing  reparation  to 
the  businesses  and  individuals  involved 
who  suffered  the  damage? 

Mr.  JUDD.    Yes.  all  payments  go  di- 
rectly to  them.     Under  this  bill  not  a 
single  claim  win  be  reopened,  not  one  will 
be  readjudicated,  no  new  ones  will  be  re- 
ceived.   Whoever  comes  in  and  can  show 
the  Commission  that  he  is  the  legitimate 
holder  of  a  claim  with  22  »^  percent  stiU 
due  or  is  the  legitimate  heir  or  has  ac- 
quired that  claim  In  the  ordliuur  course 
of  business  with  acquisition  of  aU  the 
assets  of  a  business  linn,  will  get  a  check 
for  the  unpaid  balance.     There  is  no 
re-examination  of  claims,  just  the  pay- 
ment of  the  unpaid  22  >^  percent  to  make 
it  up  to  the  75  percent  originally  author- 
ized.   If  the  amoimt  due  him  Is  more 
than  25.000  pesos,  he  must  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that  the 
"payment  shall   be   reinvested   in  such 
manner  as  will  further  the  rehabllltotion 
or  economic  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
fr<Mn  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Miimesota  would  reject  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  there  is  a  moral 
to  be  gained  from  this  experience  with 
respect  to  the  definiteness  with  which 
we  do  make  commitments,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  Execu- 
tive or  his  agents  making  ctunmitments. 
such  as  the  commitment  that  was  made 
by  Secretary  Dillon  mvolving  $20  bilUoo 
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of  foreign  aid  to  Latin  America,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  such  precedents  as 
apparently  have  been  set  with  the  use  of 
the  President's  contingency  fund  to  aid 
the  UJJ.,  with  an  offsetting  writeoff  of 
the  obligations  of  some  Communist 
coimtries?  In  other  words,  do  we  not 
have  some  lessons  to  learn? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  point  the  gentleman  has  made  re- 
garding those  commitments  applies  to 
this  situation.  I  am  in  hearty  agree- 
ment with  what  he  says  about  the  execu- 
tive branch  making  imauthorized  com- 
mitments which  the  Congress  is  then 
expected  to  fulfill.  But  this  was  an  act 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  itself,  not  a 
commitment  by  the  Executive.  It  was 
passed  in  April  1946.  The  war  was  over 
only  6  months.  Many  of  our  boys  still 
were  not  home.  The  emotions  of  the 
war  period  stiU  prevailed.  There  was 
warm  gratitude,  and  properly  and  un- 
derstandably so.  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  that  no  matter  how 
badly  they  had  suffered,  the  Filipinos 
had  been  steadfast  and  had  fought  val- 
iantly side  by  side  with  our  men.  They 
had  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
American  soldiers  and  civilians  by  hid- 
ing and  protecting  them  for  4  years  so 
they  were  never  captured  by  the  Japa- 
nese. There  was  a  close  understanding 
between  the  two  peoples.  We  in  the 
United  States  wanted  to  do  this  to  help 
a  sorely  stricken  friend  and  to  carry  on 
the  partnership  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  forged  in  peace  and  in 
war.  There  are  some  lessons  to  be 
drawn,  indeed. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Unfortunately,  a 
part  of  them  was  on  an  iffy  basis,  and 
that  is  where  we  got  into  trouble. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  only  if  in  this  case 
was  whether  there  would  be  money 
enough.  We  did  not  appropriate  quite 
enough  money  at  the  start  for  reasons 
which  are  plain. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  First,  I 
would  like  to  comment  that  I  do  believe 
the  Filipinos  were  fighting  for  their 
own  independence. 

Mr.  JUDD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  And  not 
just  for  America. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No;  and  I  did  not  suggest 
that.  We  too  were  fighting  for  our- 
selves, and  not  just  for  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Second.  I 
want  to  say  this:  I  have  a  deep  sym- 
pathy for  these  people.  I  was  in  the 
Philippines  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  I 
have  the  honor  of  wearing  the  Philip- 
pine liberation  ribbon.  But  this  is  a 
very  sticky  thing.  I  certainly  do  not 
like  some  of  the  comments  that  were 
placed  in  this  report  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines  and  some  of  the 
comments  from  some  of  our  other  good 
friends  in  the  Philippines.  I  think  this 
whole  thing  needs  a  little  more  thor- 
ough consideration. 

Here  is  what  I  am  specifically  con- 
cerned about:  The  point  was  made  in 
the  minority  views  that  this  was  to  re- 
habilitate the  Philippine  economy  and 
only  incidentally  using  this  method  of 
compensating  individuals.  If  that  is  so, 
then  relate  that  to  the  facts.  I  wonder 
if  this  is  true.  I  am  reading  from  page 
39  of  the  report: 


Total  X7.S.  economic  assistance  to  the 
Philippines  since  1946  has  been  $773  million. 
of  which  $273  million  was  from  ICA  since 
1951. 

A  great  deal  of  these  were  grants.  If 
this  is  so,  the  figure  would  go  away  be- 
yond any  $73  million  which  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here.  That  certainly  looks 
away  beyond  any  amount  of  compen- 
sation, even  if  there  were  a  legal  or 
moral  obligation. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  difference  is  this: 
The  Philippine  rehabilitation  bill,  when 
it  was  passed,  was  based  on  a  belief  that 
the  quickest  and  best  way  to  get  broad 
economic  recovery  and. development  un- 
derway in  the  Philippines  was  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  something  over  1  mil- 
lion people  who  could  demonstrate  they 
had  suffered  the  loss  of  a  work  animal 
or  a  little  home  or  store  or  a  plow  or 
on  up  to  a  factory. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That 
sounds  like  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  was  the  philosophy 
of  it.  The  payments  were  made  to  in- 
dividuals and  firms,  and  there  is  a  $73 
million  still  due  on   those  payments. 

The  ICA  operates  government -to -gov- 
ernment, as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think 
there  were  many  small  people  involved, 
and  I  understand  all  those  small  claims 
were  taken  care  of.  However,  the  $73 
million  represents  those  claims  above  a 
certain  amount? 

Mr.  JUDD.    That  is  right,  above  $500. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MLssouri.  The  other 
thing  which  concerns  me  is  this :  On  page 
35  of  the  report  containing  the  minority 
views  there  is  the  following  statement; 

They  were  not  payments  of  legal  w.ir  dam- 
age claims  such  as  arise  when  our  Army 
found  it  necessary  to  seize  property  and  was 
obligated  later  to  give  compensation.  Those 
types  of  claims  have  been  handled  separately 
from  this  legislation. 

How  much  did  we  pay  in  the  way  of 
these  legal  war  damage  claims?  How 
much  was  paid  under  that  procedure  to 
the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  JUDD.  You  mean  when  we  took 
over  property  by  eminent  domain  or 
other  legal  measures  as  contrasted  with 
war  damage? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes:  we 
took  over  quite  a  bit  of  property  over 
there.  Does  anyone  have  any  idea  how 
much  that  would  amount  to?  Perhaps 
that  can  be  supplied  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
have  that  figure  available  at  the  moment. 
I  will  endeavor  to  secure  it  for  the 
Record. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Since  the  war.  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  have  been  paid  as  com- 
pensation to  persons  who  suffered  in- 
jury, privation,  or  property  lo.ss  in  the 
Philippines  during  World  War  II:  $400 
million  under  title  I  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946:  $120  million 
under  other  provisions  of  that  Act  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  public  facilities; 
and  approximately  $39  million  under  the 


War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
which  last  amount  came  from  the  War 
Claims  Fund. 

In  addition,  of  course,  $73  million  re- 
mains to  be  paid  as  the  final  installment 
to  claimants  who  received  awards  under 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 

This  is  the  $73  million  involved  in  H.R. 
11721  before  us  today. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Shelley  1. 

Mr.  SHELLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  think  it  Ls  a 
correction  of  a  situation  which  has 
existed  for  just  a  little  too  long.  Because 
of  the  defeat  of  the  bill  when  it  was  be- 
fore us  prcviou.sly,  I  think  u  sort  of 
strained  relation.ship  between  this  Na- 
tion and  the  new  nation  resulted;  a 
strained  relationship  created  with  a 
country  that  is  now  our  anchor  in  one 
of  the  most  critical  spots  in  the  world 
today,  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  of  the  House  have  had 
the  privilotje  of  visiting'  the  Philippines. 
My  first  visit  there  was  away  back  in 
1923.  I  supi)0.se  I  have  been  there  about 
16  or  18  times  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  tircat  regard 
for  the  Philippine  i^eople.  I  know  of 
their  keen  appreciation  of  the  viable 
principles  of  a  democratic  nation  I 
have  a  hiuh  regard  for  the  friendship 
and  respect  which  they  have  for  the 
United  States  and  our  concepts  of  de- 
mocracy. I  think  that  we  do  have  a 
moral  obliL-ation  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. Dr.  JuDD,  put  his  finger  on  it 
when  he  said  it  was  delayed  inadvert- 
ently by  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 
because  there  were  quite  a  few  bills  in 
just  about  at  that  time,  and  there  was 
a  conviction  to  work  it  out  and  pay  this 
unpaid  balance  at  the  most  opportune 
time. 

Since  then  things  have  dragged  out. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  Hou.se  will  pass  this 
bill  overwhelmingly  and  show  the.se  fine 
believers  in  democracy  that  we  believe 
in  them,  that  we  are  with  them  and  want 
I  to  keep  them  on  our  side  in  the.se  pre- 
i   carious  times. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives give  decisive  pa.ssage  to  H.R.  11721, 
the  Philippine  war  damage  claims  bill. 
This  IS  a  bill  to  repay  a  debt  which  we 
owe  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  and 
it  has  been  to  our  discredit  that  we  have 
not  discharged  this  obligation  sooner. 

When  the  enemy  began  their  attack  in 
December  1941.  the  Philippines  was  only 
a  few  years  away  from  reaching  inde- 
pendence. For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  Filipinos  had  a  deep  emotional  com- 
mitment to  their  bonds  with  the  United 
States,  the  country  was  a  constant  head- 
ache to  the  enemy  high  command.  Not 
only  did  Filipinos  lend  major  support  to 
the  delaying  action  on  Bataan,  but  they 
aLso  constantly  harassed  the  enemy 
troops  in  the  islands,  thus  neutralizing 
the  cffectivene.ss  of  thousands  of  the  best 
enemy  forces.    During  the  devastating 
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liberation  campaign,  Filipino  resistance 
fighters  worked  very  closely  with  the  ad- 
vancing Americans  and  thereby  helped 
considerably  to  shorten  the  war  in  that 
area.  Although  it  is  very  hard  to  meas- 
ure such  fac-vors  precisely,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  without  the  gallant  Fili- 
pino assistance  to  the  war,  thousands 
more  Americans  would  have  lost  their 
hves. 

During  World  War  II  President  Roose- 
velt and  oUier  prominent  Americans 
committed  the  United  SUtes  to  lend  aid 
to  the  postwfir  rebuilding  of  the  islands. 
With  a  view  toward  fulfilling  this  pledge 
the  U.S.  Congress  passed  on  April  30, 
1946.  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  encourage 
rehabilitation  through  promising  com- 
pensation, up  to  75  r>ercent  of  the  prop- 
erty value,  to  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  reestablished  their  damaged 
property.  We  appropriated  $400  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  The  $400  million 
paid  off  all  of  the  claims  under  $500  and 
the  first  $50)  of  bigger  claims,  but  it 
was  not  able  to  reach  the  promised  75 
percent  of  cUims  above  $500.  Instead, 
the  level  was  only  52  5  percent,  leaving 
the  remainlnr  22  5  percent  to  be  handled 
by  a  later  appropriation.  H  R.  11721  is 
designed  solely  to  provide  the  $73  mil- 
lion which  is  required  to  pay  that  22  5 
percent.  It  .should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  $73  million  is  the  maximum  that 
will  be  neede<l;  funds  which  are  left  over 
will  revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  bill  belore  us  today  is  an  amended 
version  of  H  R  8617.  the  Philippine  war 
claims  bill  w  h  ich  was  defeated  by  a  nar- 
row majority  in  this  body  in  May  1962. 
H.R.  11721  differs  from  its  predecessor 
in  one  important  respect,  a  strengthen- 
ing amendment  requiring  further  proof 
of  previous  investment.  It  was  assumed 
under  HR  8«il7  that  the  claimants  had 
previously  reinvested  in  the  economy  of 
the  Philippines  the  remaining  22.5  per- 
cent. This  seemed  sensible,  since  the 
claimants  hsd  had  to  show  proof  of 
reinvestment  of  52.5  percent  in  order  to 
w  in  their  award  in  the  first  instance.  In 
the  new  bill,  however,  proof  of  having 
reinvested  tlie  entire  75  percent  is 
required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  partnership  which 
existed  between  our  two  peoples  during 
the  war  has  remained  sturdy  to  this  day. 
and  the  Philippines  is  now  our  most 
powerful  ally  in  southeast  Asia,  where 
we  are  united  in  our  determination  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  Sino-Soviet 
aggression. 

Because  it  Is  so  clearly  in  our  interest 
to  retain  the  close  spirit  of  coop>eration 
which  binds  ciur  two  nations,  we  must  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  endanger  that 
friendship  th  ough  .some  legislative  over- 
sight. I  beheve  that  the  May  vote 
against  the  Philippine  war  claims  bill 
was  a  blunder  on  our  part,  and  I  am 
thankful  that  we  are  being  given  this 
opportunity  today  to  reverse  this  action. 
This  matter  ;s  of  very  deep  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  Philippines,  for  they 
feel  that  we  are  backing  out  on  a  debt 
which  is  due  ix>  them.  We  must  be  fool- 
ish in  the  extreme  if  we  quibbled  our  way 
out  of  this  money  we  owe  to  the  Philip- 
pines, for  the  consequences  of  such  an 
action  would  be  to  sour  the  close  friend- 


ship between  our  nations  and  to  jeopard- 
ize the  security  of  American  interests  in 
Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  Just  debt,  and  if  our  na- 
tional honor  means  anjrthing  to  us,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  live  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  see  that  this  obligation 
is  discharged  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  AoAiRl,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
address  my  remarks  at  this  time  partic- 
ularly to  those  of  us  who  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  vote  had  doubt  about  the 
propriety  and  the  wisdom  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  that  vote  we  have  had  additional 
opportunity  to  study  this  legislation  and 
the  reasons  why  it  ought  to  be  passed, 
and  also  to  look  at  the  negative  aspects 
of  the  bill.  For  several  reasons  I  would 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  today 
to  adopt,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  this 
bill. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain 
changes  in  the  bill  before  us  today  from 
the  bill  which  was  before  us  previously. 
Now  it  is  true  that  those  changes  are 
not  of  Uie  greatest  magnitude,  but  I  do 
think  they  accomplish  some  worthwhile 
objectives.  First  of  all.  they  do  move  in 
the  direction  of  seeing  that  these  claims. 
if  paid,  will  go  toward  the  continued 
rcvitalization  of  the  Philippine  economy, 
that  the  money  will  be  used  in  that  coun- 
try and  not  dissipated  elsewhere. 

Also,  the  time  during  which  this  set- 
tlement can  and  must  k>e  made,  and  ac- 
cordingly during  which  its  maximum  ef- 
fects will  be  felt,  has  been  shortened. 
TTiis  assures  that  this  matter,  which  has 
dragged  on  for  so  long  a  time,  will  soon 
he  concluded. 

A  second  reason  why  we  should  want 
to  reconsider  our  position  is  the  one 
which  has  been  previously  referred  to  as 
our  moral  obligation.  Because  previous 
speakers  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
point  I  shall  not  labor  it.  But  we  have 
had  time  to  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
do  we  really  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
make  this  repayment?  And  I  think  most 
of  us  have  found  that  the  answer  would 
be  yes. 

We  are  fond  of  saying  that  we  would 
like  to  see  in  the  Philippines  a  show- 
place  of  democracy  in  Asia.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  contribute 
to  that  effort.  It  would  contribute  to- 
ward the  ability  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  to  make  of  itself  such  a  show 
place  of  democracy. 

Thirdly,  we  have  had  an  opi>ortunity 
to  observe  the  attitudes  generally  of  the 
new  administration  in  the  Philippines. 
We  have  seen  what  the  ideas  and  the 
ideals  are  of  President  Macapagal.  We 
have  seen  what  he  is  trying  to  do  for  his 
country  and  his  people.  We  have  ob- 
served, as  has  been  pointed  out.  that  the 
Romulo-Snyder  agreement,  although 
prior  to  the  present  administration  of  the 
Philippines,  has  been  implemented  and 
carried  out.  So  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  in  enacting  this  legislation  we  will 
be  contributing  toward  a  stable,  pro- 
American,  pro-freedom  government  in 
the  Philippines.    Por  these  reasons.  Mr. 


Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  be  adopted.  ^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  ChainnftnTwHi  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
voted  against  this  bill  previously.  I  feel 
that  the  bill  should  be  enacted.  I  shaU 
vote  for  it  today  and  I  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  In  the 
reasons  he  so  ably  presented. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  BalowikI. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11721.  I  feel  this 
bill  is  fully  justified.  We  made  a  com- 
mitment years  ago  to  pay  these  claims 
to  those  persons  and  firms  in  the  Phil- 
ippines who  suffered  war  damage  in 
World  War  II.  These  persons  risked 
their  lives  and  their  property  in  our 
defense.  I  hop>e  this  bill  passes  by  an 
overwhelming  margin. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  srield 
such  time  as  he  may*  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  LiwdsayI. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
the  floor  today  in  order  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  Philippine  war  damage  bill.  It 
is  important  that  this  bill  pass.  In  my 
view  the  House  committed  a  grave  error 
when  it  defeated  the  war  damage  bill 
on  May  9  of  this  year,  and  I  said  so  at 
the  time. 

That  defeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  an 
unnecessary  defeat.  It  demonstrated, 
once  again,  the  inadequacy  of  the  liaison 
and  the  relations  l>etween  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Congress.  The  State 
Department  has  an  obUgation  to  see 
to  it  that  Members  are  apprised  in  ad- 
vance of  the  facts  surrounding  bills  that 
affect  international  relation.  The  De- 
partment did  not  meet  that  obligation. 
I  do  not  lay  the  blame  solely  on  the 
State  Department.  The  Congress  is  at 
fault  too.  We  do  not  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  the  Department 
to  have  an  adequately  staffed  congres- 
sional liaison  office  and  public  informa- 
tion office. 

Tills  bill  authorizes  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  complete  pay- 
ment on  approved  claims  of  individual 
Philippine  and  American  citizens  for 
damage  done  to  their  property  during 
World  War  n.  There  are  adequate  safe- 
guards in  the  bill  to  prevent  submission 
of  new  claims,  to  prevent  duplicate  pay- 
ments, and  to  limit  legal  fees.  It  also 
requires  that  all  claimants  receiving 
amounts  over  25,000  pesos — approxi- 
mately $6,200 — prove  that  such  amounts 
have  been  invested  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Philippine  economy. 

The  Philippines,  in  April  1961,  settled 
its  obligation  to  the  United  States,  under 
the  Romulo-Snyder  agreement  of  1950, 
with  the  payment  of  $20  million  to  the 
United  States.  The  Philippines  fully 
anticipated  that  having  settled  its 
obligation.  Congress  would  act  favor- 
ably on  war  claims  legislation  in  1961. 
I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  was  considerable  disappoint- 
ment in  the  Philippines  when  Congress 
adjourned  last  year  with  no  action  taken 
on  the  war  damage  claims  bill. 
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With  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946  the  United  States  accepted  a  self- 
assumed  but  unescapable  moral  com- 
mitment to  provide  compensation  for 
war  damage  to  the  property  of  Philippine 
and  American  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too  late  and  too 
serious  to  defeat  this  bill.    The  work  of 

three  administrations  should  not  be  un- 
done by  any  such  overhasty  action  on 
our  part.  I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  House  will  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KET.T.Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportvmity  to  compliment  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki] 
for  giving  to  us  the  opportunity  to  re- 
consider HH.  11721.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for 
war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission.  I 
must  emphasize  that  he  was  encouraged 
in  this  renewed  effort  by  many — particu- 
larly the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  George  P. 
MiLLEK.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
backgrovmd  of  this  legislation.  There- 
fore, we  know  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

PURPOSE     OP     LEGISLATION 

This  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  claims  approved 
under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1946,  which  was  reported  from  the  for- 
mer Committee  on  Insular  Affairs.  Ap- 
proximately $389  million  has  already 
been  paid  on  these  claims;  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  the  approxi- 
mately $73  million  remaining  unpaid 
balance.  This  would  be  considered  as 
full  and  final  satisfaction  of  the  pay- 
ments under  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  No  new  claims  are  allowed. 
Only  those  claimants  who  were  granted 
awards  under  the  original  legislation  and 
meet  the  criteria  of  sections  1  and  5(a) 
of  this  bill  will  receive  payment  of  the 
balances  due  them  under  the  original 
awards. 

LEGISLATION  WILL  BE  ADMINISTERED  BY  FOREIGN 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION 

The  legislation  will  be  administered 
by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, which  will  receive  applications, 
and  determine  that  the  applicant  is  the 
original  claimant  or  his  successor  in  in- 
terest, and  determine  the  amount  re- 
maining unpaid  on  the  original  award. 
The  amount  so  determined  will  be 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Payments  authorized  under  this  act 
shall  be  made  in  U.S.  dollars  or  in  Phil- 
ippine pesos  at  the  option  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasiUT.  If  paid  in  pesos, 
the  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  free 
market  rate  of  exchange.  The  use  of 
this  rate  is  required  by  equity  if  the 
United  States  is  to  pay  near  the  true 
value  of  the  outstanding  claims.  The 
use  of  the  2-to-l  rate  which  was  in  effect 
at  the  time  when  the  claims  were  adjudi- 
cated is  inappropriate  because  the  peso 
has  depreciated  faster  than  the  dollar. 
II  the  old  rate  were  used  in  paying  pesos. 


the  United  States  would  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  recent  currency  devaluation 
in  the  Philippines  at  the  expense  of  the 
claimants.  The  claimants  would  then 
receive  only  one-half  of  the  purchasing 
power  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  original  Rehabi'itation  Act  of 
1946  did  not  specifically  provide  for  pay- 
ment in  pesos.  As  a  result  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Philippines  it  was  more  de- 
sirable to  pay  all  claims  in  pesos  at  that 
time.  The  committee  decided  to  place 
discretion  in  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  payment  in  dollars  or  pesos. 

The  discretionary  authority  which  the 
bill  proposes  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  pay  the  claims  in  U.S.  dollars 
or  in  Philippine  pesos,  will  not  increase 
or  decrease  the  amount  of  dollars  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated.  It  will  not 
result  in  inequitable  treatment  of  dif- 
ferent claimants. 

It  would  enable  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasui"y  to  avoid  complications  involved 
both  in  a  multiple  exchange  rate  system 
and  in  exchange  rate  changes  which 
cannot  be  accurately  forecast  at  the 
moment.  It  would  also  strengthen  hi.s 
hand  in  negotiations  with  the  Philip- 
pine Crovernment. 

The  administration  of  this  law  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  most  capable  gentle- 
man who  is  Dr.  Edward  D.  Re,  Chairman 
of  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion. Fortunately  for  all  of  us  he  comes 
from  New  York — in  fact,  from  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  the 
biography  of  Di".  Edward  D.  Re.  Chair- 
man, Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission. To  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Hon.  Alfred  E. 
Santangelo,  we  owe  much  for  his  spon- 
sorship of  Mr.  Re  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission : 

Dr.  Rft  was  born  In  Italy  on  October  14. 
1920.  A  graduate  of  VS.  176  and  New 
Utrecht  High  School  of  Brooklyn.  NY.,  he 
received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
cum  laude  from  St.  John's  University  SchC)Ol 
of  Conunerce  in  1941.  He  received  his 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  summa  cum  lavide 
from  St.  John's  University  School  of  Law  In 
1943,  and  in  that  year  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  Bar.  He  Is  also  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  (Second  Circuit),  the  U.S. 
District  Court  (Southern  and  Eastern  Dis- 
tricts of  New  York),  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  and  variou.s 
administrative  agencies.  In  1950  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  Juridical  science  from 
New  York  University  and  In  1960  wa.s 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
pedagogy  by  the  University  of  Aqulla.  Italy. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  St.  J(jhns 
University  School  of  Law  in  1947,  and  was 
made  a  full  professor  in  1951. 

In  1956.  Dr.  Re  was  appointed  a  special 
hearing  officer  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  year,  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
distinguished  service  award  of  the  Brooklyn 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York  by  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner  on  March  25,  1958.  In  1960  he  was 
tendered  the  Order  of  Merit  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Italy.  In  the  1960  national  elections 
he  served  the  New  York  State  electoral  col- 
lege as  an  elector  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Re  has  served  on  various  committees 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  County 


Lawyers  Association,  and  Brooklyn  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Prom  1949  to  1956  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Comparative  Procedure  and 
Practice  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Section  of  International  and  Com- 
parative Law,  and  Is  presently  divisional  vice 
chairman  of  the  Comparative  Law  Division 
^  of  the  Section  of  International  and  Com- 
parative Law.  He  h.as  also  served  as  chair- 
m.in  of  the  Administrative  Law  Committee 
uf  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association 
and  chairman  of  tiie  Comparative  Law  Com- 
mittee of  the  As-social  ion  of  American  Law 
Schools.  On  July  21  of  this  year,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute. 

Pursuant  to  tlie  provi.'inns  of  section  464  of 
the  Cull  Practice  Act  of  New  York,  he  has 
ijeen  appointed  referee  by  consent  in  ca.ses 
involving  the  nationalization  of  property  by 
the  Governments  of  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
\akia.  and  China. 

Dr.  Re  Is  the  author  of  the  following  books  : 
■  Foreign  C<<nfi.scatif>ns  in  Anglo-American 
l.aW  (1951  >;  Brief  Writing  and  Oral  Argu- 
ment" (1951  I :  "Ca-scs  and  Mi-.ierials  on  In- 
ternational Law"  (With  Lester  B.  Orfleld  of 
the  Indiana  Law  School.  1955 1;  ".Selected 
Essays  on  Equity"  (1955i:  and  "Cases  and 
Materials  on  Equity"  (with  the  late  Prof. 
Zecharlah  Chafee,  Jr  .  of  the  Harvard  I^w 
School.   1958). 

His  many  contributions  to  the  fields  of  in- 
ternational and  o.mpariitive  I.iw  include  the 
f<inowlng  articles;  "International  Law  and 
the  United  Nations"  (1947 1:  "The  Nationali- 
zation of  Foreign  Owned  Property"  (1952): 
"Nationalization  and  the  Investment  of  Cap- 
ital Aoroad"  (1953t;  "LEnselgnement  du 
droit  international  et  du  droit  compare  ct 
les  relations  l.'iternationales"  iI955);  "The 
NATO  .Siatuj  of  Forces  Agreement  and  Inter- 
national Law"  (1955):  "Les  Syst^mes  de 
Common  Law"  in  "Le  Regime  Matrlmonliil 
LegTl  Dans  Les  legislations  Contemporaines" 
(1957):  and  "The  Roman  Contribution  to 
the  Common  Law"   (1961). 

During  the  Second  World  War.  he  .served  In 
the  US.  Air  Force  from  1943  to  1947.  and  is 
currently  In  the  Active  Reserve,  US.  Air 
Force,  Office  of  the  Judge  Advc>cate  General 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Margaret  Ann 
Corcoran,  also  a  member  of  the  New  York 
bar.  are  the   parents  of  nine  children. 

I  want  to  bring  your  attention  to  a 
few  paragraphs  in  the  report  which 
cmpha.size  restrictions  on  payments  of 
the  claims: 

All  payments  iinder  H  R  11721  in  amoiin's 
over  T*25.000  (approximately  »6.400)  will 
be  subject  Ui  the  provisions  of  section  104(ci 
of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1940 
Section  104(Ci  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1946  requires  substantiating  evi- 
dence from  claimants  that  the  lost  or  diun- 
."g'^d  property  on  which  the  claim  Is  based 
has  been  or  will  be  rebuilt,  replaced,  or  re- 
paired. Where  the  rebuilding,  repl.acement. 
or  repair  could  not  be  done,  the  sectifin  re- 
quires that  sums  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  amount  awarded  have  been  reinvested 
or  that  the  amount  of  the  payment  to  be 
made  will  be  reinvested  in  the  rehabilitation 
and  economic  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Small  claimants,  the  unpaid  balance 
of  whose  awards  is  under  f25.000,  would 
be  exempt  from  this  requirement,  on  the 
theory  that  such  reinvestment  has  already 
rx;curred.  However,  under  section  5  of  H  R 
11721.  all  claimants  residing  outside  the  Re- 
public of  the  Bhilippines.  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  their  awards,  will  have  to  prove 
that  they  have  invested  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  their  awards  in  the  rehabili- 
tation and  economic  development  of  the 
Philippines  before  they  will  be  permitted 
to  receive  any   payment   under  this  bill. 

After  all  approved  claims  have  been  paid 
up  to  the  maximum  permitted,  the  balance 
of  the  appropriation  shall  revert  to  the  U.S. 
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TreasvuT-  Payment  shall  not  be  made  under 
this  act  on  any  claim  filed  under  the  Philip* 
pine  Rehabllltt.tlon  Act  of  1940  or  vinder  this 
act  which  was  acquired  from  a  predecessor 
In  interest  by  purchaae,  except  where  such 
purchase  was  li  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness in  conne<  tlon  with  the  acquisition  of 
all  assets  of  a  business  firm. 

I  hope  action  today  will  be  a  reversal 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  House  on 
May    9.     The  medium    did    much    to 

change  the  c>pinions  of  those  who  op- 
po-sed  this  lenislation  and  I  insert  here 
.several  editorials: 

I  From  the  Waihlngton  Dally  News,  May  10, 

1962) 

A   Dismaying   Vote 

The  United  fitates  defaults  a  debt  of  hon- 
or by  action  ol  the  House  yesterday  In  kill- 
ing a  bill  to  authorize  pa>ment  of  the  re- 
malnlnR  $73  million  In  Philippines  war 
damage  claims 

The  sum  is  t:ie  balance  of  what  we  le«?ally 
owe  the  Philip  )ines  by  virtue  of  a  1946  act 
of  Congress  The  total  amount  of  property 
claims  which  I'ontrress  decided  were  Jut-tl- 
fied  was  not  fully  appropriated  at  the  time. 

In  the  course  of  lengthy  debate  on  the  bill 
It  was  argued  that  too  many  big  Philippine 
firms  would  be  the  beneficiaries,  and  that 
our  No  1  Asian  ally  already  had  received 
$1  C  billion  In  eronomic  a.ssistance  and  mlll- 
t.iry  aid  But  :hiE  was  a  promise  we  made 
under  previous  legislation  and  every  US. 
PrM:ident  Rlnce  Harry  Truman  has  Included 
the  »73  million  in  the  annual  budget,  only 
to  have  Congre:«  renege  on  the  payup. 

The  bills  sj  on.'or,  Repre.'entntlve  Cle- 
MFNT  Zabi.ocki  (Democrat,  of  Michigan), 
said  he  was  "c  Ismayed  and  distressed"  at 
the  surprise  vctc  of  171  to  201  yesterday. 
We  share  his  stntlment.  and  can  only  hope 
the  Filipinos  a:e  not  going  to  be  any  less 
our  friends  than  they  have  been  In  the  past. 
More  now  th.-in  at  any  time  since  the  war 
it  is  essential  that  we  stand  together  in  the 
face  of  new  Aslfn  troubles — In  a  relntlonshlp 
that  cannot  be  measured  In  dollars  and 
cents. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  1962 1 
Rebc  tt  to  0T7«  Pkixnds 
The  House  ol  Representatives  was  sulTer- 
Ing  from  the  jwlltlcal  Jitters  when  It  re- 
jected the  Philippines  war  damage  bill. 
TTie  Justice  of  payments  by  this  country  to 
compensate  the  Filipino  people  for  damages 
csused  by  Ame-lcan  military  forces  In  drlv- 
Im?  the  Japane.^e  out  of  the  Islands  In  World 
War  II  was  ful  y  recognized  by  Congress  In 
passlnc  the  Philippine  RehablllUtlon  Act  In 
1946  The  question  at  Issue  In  the  House 
was  the  appropriation  of  $73  million  to  com- 
plete the  payment  of  these  claims.  To  re- 
ject the  final  payment  after  the  claims  have 
been  established  comes  close  to  t>elng  an 
act  of  bad  faltli. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May   11.   1962] 

MiSTKEATINC    THE    PHILIPPINES 

Hotise  defeat  of  a  bill  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  Philippines  war  dam- 
age claims  was  a  foolish  and  Indefensible  act. 

This  Is  money  the  United  States  has  owed 
the  Philippines  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Compensation  for  property  damaged  In  the 
Philippines  by  American  forces  diu-lng  World 
War  II  (when  the  Islands  were  American 
territory)  was  sanctioned  by  act  of  Congress 
in  1946.  The  amount  later  appropriated  did 
not  cover  all  approved  claims,  and  year  after 
year  Congress  ha.)  failed,  as  the  House  did  on 
Wednesday,  to  ^-ote  funds  to  pay  the  re- 
maining $73  million  due  despite  pleas  of  the 
State  Departmert  and  Presidents  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  Is  one  of 
our  stanchest  and  most  ImporUnt  allies;  Its 


p>eople  and  governments  have  been  consist- 
ently friends  of  the  United  States.  Filipinos 
are  Justifiably  dismayed  and  angered  by  this 
repudiation  of  an  acknowledged  debt.  The 
House  Tote  denies  to  the  Philippines  funds 
that  bad  been  counted  on  to  bolster  efforts 
of  the  progressive  new  Macapagal  adminis- 
tration   to   spur    the    Philippine    economy. 

Emanuel  Palaez,  Philippines  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Foreign  Secretary,  characterized 
the  House  action  as  evidence  that  "the 
United  States  treats  her  friends  more 
Bhubbtly  than  those  who  are  not  for  her" 
and  paid,  "One  has  to  blackmail  Americans 
to  get  anythin;;  from  them."  Unhappily 
many  In  the  Philippines  and  people  In  other 
covintrles  will   agree  with   him. 

The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  war 
claims  blU.  It  itnust,  and  the  House  must, 
reverse  itself  on  this  unwise,  unjust  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .seldom  in  modern  war- 
fare has  a  country  been  so  completely 
devastated  as  was  the  Philippines  at  the 
time  of  liberation  from  Japanese  occupa- 
tion in  1945. 

Its  cities  were  in  ruins.  Manila,  the 
capital,  was  a  smoking  heap  of  rubble, 
without  food,  water,  and  transportation. 

The  physical  damage  was  almost  en- 
tirely inflicted  during  the  closing  phases 
of  combat.  It  was  a  combination  of 
vengeful  demolition  by  the  Japanese  and 
the  inevitable  havoc  of  combat  as  the 
Ameiican  forces  attacked  by  land,  sea, 
and  air. 

The  aftermath  of  the  war  produced 
the  problems  of  postwar  survival  and 
rehabilitation  for  the  Filipino  people. 
Total  estimates  of  all  lo.sses  of  physical 
property  in  the  Philippines  was  placed  at 
over  $1  billion  based  on  1944  values.  Full 
restoration  for  property  losses  in  the 
Philippines  was  promised  by  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946  appropriated 
$400  million  to  pay  the  claimants  in  the 
Philippines  who  suffered  property  losses. 

As  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  act 
establishing  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  on  June  29,  1944.  he  de- 
clared : 

Our  character  as  a  nation  will  be  Judged 
for  years  to  come  by  the  human  under- 
standing and  the  physical  eflQclency  with 
which  we  help  In  the  immense  task  of  re- 
habilitating the  Philippines. 

The  original  appropriation  was  found 
to  be  insufficient  to  pay  100  percent  of 
each  claim  approved.  An  arbitrary  deci- 
sion was  made  to  pay  each  claimant  75 
percent  or.  his  claim.  Even  with  this 
25-percent  reduction,  a  balance  of  $73 
million  remains  outstanding  on  the  un- 
paid balances. 

Intervening  events  and  delays  in  Con- 
gress have  served  only  to  emphasize  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  balances  left  un- 
paid through  our  failure  in  the  past  to 
authorize  suflQcient  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  paid  without  further 
delay.  The  passing  of  time  has  not  im- 
paired the  morality  of  our  obligation  to 
complete  the  payments  which  we  under- 
took by  law  to  discharge. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  has 
numerous  safeguards  to  prevent  submis- 
sion of  new  claims,  to  prevent  dupUca- 
tion  of  payments,  and  to  limit  legal  fees 
which  may  be  charged  claimants  for 
assistance  in  processing  claims.  If  the 
$73  million  is  appropriated,  the  Philip- 
pines is  already  on  notice  that  no  fur- 


ther request  relating  to  war  damage  ccnn- 
p>ensation  will  be  considered. 

The  Philippine  Government  in  1961 
discharged  its  obligations  to  the  United 
States  under  the  Romulo-Snyder  agree- 
ment by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  $20 
million.  As  a  result  of  this  payment,  the 
Philippines  have  every  right  to  expect 
the  United  States  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Philippine  soldiers  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  Americans  at  Bataan,  Cor- 
regidor,  and  elsewhere,  when  the  chips 
were  down.  The  sacrifices  the  Filipinos 
made  in  the  defense  of  democracy  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  United  States  must  not  forget 
than  an  economically  strong  Philippines 
gives  the  free  world  another  friendly  na- 
tion which  will  continue  to  remain  in  the 
democratic  fold.  A  more  powerful,  a 
more  strongly  established  and  economic 
Philippines  means  more  allied  strength 
to  combat  the  threat  of  commimism. 
The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is  of 
major  importance  to  the  United  States 
economically.  miUtarily,  and  politically. 
Ihe  United  States  needs  the  PhiUppines 
as  much  as  the  Philippines  needs  the 
United  States. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  urge  im- 
mediate action  on  the  long  overdue 
pledge  to  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Dan- 
iels!. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
H.R.  11712.  a  bill  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  awards  due  un- 
der the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946,  is  being  reconsidered.  The  reason 
for  this  reconsideration  is  obvious.  The 
House  wishes  to  restore  the  honor  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Less  than  3 
months  ago,  on  May  9,  we  considered 
H.R,  8617.  a  similar  bill  which  was  de- 
feated. At  that  time  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  against  the 
measure  Isecause  of  awards  to  large  cor- 
porations, including  a  brewery  and  a 
racetrack  firm.  However,  all  the  awards 
have  been  held  to  be  justified  by  the 
Reparation  Commission. 

Fortunately  the  democratic  system 
allows  for  self-analysis,  criticism,  and 
the  process  through  which  a  mistake 
may  be  remedied.  And  the  mistake 
made  by  this  body  on  May  9  will  be 
remedied  today. 

During  World  War  11  the  Philippines 
suffered  severe  damages  inflicted  not 
only  by  the  Japanese,  but  by  American 
bombing  planes  prior  to  and  subsequent 
to  landing's  by  Japanese  forces  during 
retreat.  As  a  result  of  the  war.  the 
Philippines  found  themselves,  in  1945. 
without  funds.  To  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion, the  79th  Congress  approved  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946, 
which  created  the  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission  and  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $400  million  to  pay  war 
damage  claims  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  was  to  ex- 
amine claims  for  loss  and  damage,  make 
payment  in  full  on  all  property  damage 
awards  up  to  $500,  and  make  payment 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  awards  in  ex- 
cess of  $500.    All  claim  awards  of  $500 
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or  less  have  been  i>aid,  but  awards  in 
excess  of  that  amount  have  only  been 
paid  to  the  ertMit  of  52%  percent  of  the 
award.  H.R.  11721  would  make  possi- 
ble the  payment  of  the  remaining  22  V2 
percent  of  the  award  still  outstanding 
under  each  such  claim. 

The  opponents  to  H.R.  11721  use  vari- 
ous arguments  all  of  which  are  Invalid, 
most  of  which  are  irrelevant,  and  some 
of  which  are  self-contradictory.    Some 
opponents  argue  that  we  should  never 
have  promised  to  aid  the  Philippines, 
for   we   had   already    aided   them   by 
liberating    them    from    the    Japanese. 
But  the  point  vmder  consideration  is  not 
whether  we  should  have  promised  aid. 
The  point  is  that  we  did  promise  aid 
and  consequently  should  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment.   Others  argue  that  the  claims 
involved  tn  this  legislation  are  not  war 
damage  claims,  but  what  Is  actually  in- 
volved is  aid  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
wartom   country.    First,   it   is  difficult 
for  me  to  separate  the  payment  of  war 
damage  claims  from  the  overall  rehabili- 
tation of  a  coxmtry,  for  the  former  will 
inevitably  affect  the  latter.    Secondly, 
it  is  untrue  that  war  damage  claims  are 
not  involved  in  this  legislation,  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  facts  would  not  re- 
sult in  such  a  conclusion.    It  is  a  fact 
that  although  223  corporations  are  on 
the   list  of   claimants,   there   are   some 
86,000  individual  claimants.    It  would 
prove  unfair  and  unwise  to  deny  pay- 
ment to  these  many  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals   because    a   couple    of    hundred 
corporations  are  on  the   list.    Let  me 
also  say  that  although  I  am  apprehen- 
sive to  note  that  all  these  corporations 
receive  war  damage  awards,  the  fact  of 
the    matter    is    that    these    enterprises 
qualified  for  such  awards  by  contribut- 
ing themselves  to  tiie  economic  reha- 
bilitation   of    the    Philippines.      Some 
Members  oppose  H.R.  11721  because  it 
supposedly  will  rehabilitate  the  Philip- 
pines.   They  then  say  that  the  Philippine 
economy  is  too  shattered  to  be  rehabili- 
tated, and  in  the  same  breath  recom- 
mend that  the  United  States  support  de- 
velopment projects   in  agriculture  and 
industry  related  to  the  specific  needs  of 
the  Philippine  economy  rather  than  ad- 
ditional war  damage  pasnnents  to  indi- 
viduals.   A    more    confused    argument 
could  not  be  advanced. 

I  know  today  that  we  will  adhere  to 
the  American  tradition  of  fairplay  by 
passing  H.R.  11721,  and  I  hope  by  our 
action  that  we  will  show  the  Filipinos 
we  are  as  much  their  friends  today  in 
time  of  peace  as  we  were  20  years  ago  in 
time  of  war. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  MORGAIf]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HM.  11721  and  urge  its 
approval  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  House. 

There  appear  to  be  two  major  ques- 
tions concerning  this  bill:  The  first  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  owes  the  $73  million  which  is  au- 
thorized, and  the  second  is  whether  or 
not  the  money  will  be  paid  to  people 
who  neither  need  it  nor  deserve  it. 


Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  nature 
of  the  claims  which  are  involved.  These 
claims  do  not  represent  claims  of  the 
Philippine  Government  against  the 
United  States  for  money  that  we  owe 
the  Philippines  as  a  result  of  events 
which  occurred  during  World  War  II. 

The  United  States  has  already  pro- 
vided substantial  compensation  to  the 
Philippine  Government  for  various  types 
of  damage  done  during  the  war  for 
which  we  might  be  regarded  as  having 
some  responsibility. 

These  are  claims  of  individuals  and 
corporations  that  own  property  in  the 
Phihppines  which  was  damaged  during 
the  war  and  which  arise  because  after 
the  war  was  over,  the  U.S.  Government 
said  to  these  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions: If  you  wiU  go  ahead  and  repair 
the  damage  to  your  property  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  United  States  will  under- 
take to  reimburse  you  for  the  investment 
you  make  in  repairing  war  damage. 

The  underlying  idea  was  to  get  the 
economy  of  the  Philippines  rolling  again 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I  believe  most 
people  concede  that  the  effort  has  been 
successful. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines 
did  not  have  responsibility  for  handling 
or  evaluating  these  claims.  The  U.S. 
Government  established  a  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946.  This  Commission,  made  up 
of  Americans,  went  to  the  Philippines, 
op>ened  its  ofiBces  and  invited  the  peo- 
ple who  had  suffered  war  damage  to 
submit  their  claims  for  consideration 
and  adjudication.  Many  thousands  of 
these  claims  were  submitted  and  $389 
million  has  been  paid  against  them.  All 
small  claims  of  less  than  $500  have  al- 
ready been  paid.  There  was  not  enough 
money  to  go  around,  however,  and  this 
bill  would  make  it  possible  to  pay  the  re- 
maining 22.5  percent  which  is  due  on 
those  claims  which  are  larger  than  $500. 
The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
were  invited  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
submit  to  a  U.S.  Government  agency 
claims  which  were  adjudicated  by  the 
United  States.  This  whole  procedure  in- 
volved a  commitment  to  pay  these  claims 
after  their  adjudication. 

We  did  not  say  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines :  Submit  your  claims  and  we 
will  then  decide  what  to  dp  about  them. 
We  did  not  say,  "Submit  your  claims 
and  we  will  pay  a  certain  percentage  of 
them." 

We  said,  "Submit  your  claims  and  the 
United  States  will  pay,  after  a  fair  evalu- 
ation, what  it  determines  to  be  due  on 
them." 

The  pasrment  of  these  claims  has  been 
too  long  delayed,  but  I  believe  that  no 
one  will  argue  that  the  obligation  to  pay 
these  claims  is  less  valid  because  we  have 
owed  the  money  for  a  good  many  years. 
Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  the  sort 
of  people  who  will  receive  the  money 
which  this  bill  authorizes.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  to  the  effect  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pay  off  large 
corporations,  including  a  brewery.  Let 
me  urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
examine  the  table  on  page  12  of  the 
committee   report.    That   table   clearly 


indicates  that  over  half  of  the  money  au- 
thorized is  expected  to  go  to  85,952  in- 
dividuals whose  claims  are  less  than  $25,- 
000.  The  table  also  indicates  that  there 
are  83  claims  which  exceed  $100,000  and 
that  approximately  one-third  of  the 
money  will  go  to  these  large  claimants 
provided  they  can  show  that  they  have 
invested  an  amount  equal  to  their  claims 
in  the  reconstruction  of  their  property. 

A  vote  against  this  bill  will  not  do  great 
harm  to  the  large  claimants.  Many  of 
Ihem  have  prospered  in  the  years  since 
the  war,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  terms 
of  their  financial  situation  today,  they 
do  not  need  the  money.  I  should  remind 
you.  however,  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Philippine  RehabUitation  Act  was 
to  encourage  the  reconstruction  of  the 
economy  of  the  country  so  that  people 
could  act  jobs  and  earn  a  living. 

None  of  the  large  corporations  will  be 
able  to  collect  a  cent  of  the  money  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  unless  it  is  able  to 
demonstrate  that  it  did  invest  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  reconstruction  in  the 
Philippines.  Undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
these  corix)rations  believed  that  a  sub- 
.stantial  payment  in  U.S.  funds  could  be 
e.xpoctcd  was  an  impwrtant  consideration 
in  thoir  pushing  ahead  with  reconstruc- 
tion. The  fact  that  many  of  these  cor- 
porations have  been  successful  since  the 
war  should  be  commended  rather  than 
penalized. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  not 
thf  287  individuals  and  corporations 
with  claims  which  exceed  $25,000.  but  the 
85.000  individuals  with  claims  of  less 
than  $25,000.  These  people  constitute 
an  important  segment  of  the  population 
of  the  Philippines.  Whether  or  not  we 
meet  our  obligations  to  these  people  will 
make  a  lot  of  difference  to  them  finan- 
cially. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  if  we  do  not  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ments to  them,  their  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  will  Inevitably  be  affected. 
We  need  the  confidence  and  the  respect 
of  these  85.000  claimants.  This  is  the 
vital  is&ue  which  every  Member  should 
keep  in  mind  when  he  votes  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  .such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
eentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Gr.MMO  1 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  Jl.  11721. 

The  prompt  pa.ssage  of  Uiis  bill  is  in 
the  interc'^Us  of  our  long  and  close  friend- 
ship with  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Lslands  who  fought  and  died  with  our 
men  in  the  Pacific,  who  have  been  our 
stanchest  allies,  and  who  presently  con- 
stitute one  of  the  strongest  outposts  of 
democracy  in  the  far  Pacific. 

In  1946.  we  undertook  to  rehabilitate 
the  Philippine  economy  by  compensating 
our  close  friends  for  the  extensive  dam- 
age and  destruction  wreaked  on  them  by 
World  War  II.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  left 
that  job  half  done.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  bill  would  be  to  complete  the 
task — and  to  do  so  in  the  swiftest,  most 
efficient,  and  most  complete  way  pos- 
sible. 

One  proposal  from  the  last  Congress 
would  have  given  a  lump  sum  payment 
directly  to  the  Philippine  Government. 
This  propcsal  was  rejected  for  various 
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good  reasons.  Congress  properly  con- 
cluded, and  in  this  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  agreed,  that  the  best 
way  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
to  have  it  administered  by  an  agency  of 
the  US.  Government  presently  equipp>ed 
to  do  the  work  propeily. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission Of  the  United  States  has  all  the 
necessary  machinery  and  experience  to 
finish  the  job  promptly,  economically, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  this  country  and  to  the  Philippines. 
The  Commission  has  hfiindled  many  pro- 
grams similar  to  this  one  in  the  past — it 
was  actually  organized  for  the  express 
purpose  of  administering  such  legisla- 
tion. This  Commission  has  a  long  record 
of  experience  in  getting  things  done — 
and  getting  them  done  on  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  leave  this  job 

undone  any  lonRer.  And.  for  our  own 
interest  and  for  that  of  the  Philippines, 
let  us  do  it  properly. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  OHara  1 . 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  an  old  Spsmlsh  War  veteran  I 
am  most  happy  at  the  peaceful  ending 
that  seems  to  have  come  to  this  period 
of  misunderstanding. 

I  know  there  is  none  among  my  col- 
leagues who  does  not  have  a  sense  of 
deep  appreciation  and  warm  friendship 
toward  the  Philippines  and  the  people  of 
the  Philippines.  I  know  there  is  none 
among  my  colleagues  who  does  not  re- 
member that  the  Philippines  came  to  us 
in  the  period  of  the  Spanish -American 
War,  and  that  following  that  our  young 
men  and  young  women  went  to  the 
Philippines  as  teachers,  that  for  years 
we  worked  with  the  Philippines  and. 
with  our  help  and  their  determination. 
they  prepared  themselves  for  inde- 
pendence, which  freely  and  cheerfully 
we  gave  to  them  under  no  pressure  save 
the  wislies  of  the  Philippine  people  and 
our  faith  in  their  ability  to  build  in  the 
far  Pacific  a  fortress  of  democracy 
in  the  working  out  of  their  destiny. 

We  look  back  at  the  time  when  over 
$2  billion  of  property  was  destroyed, 
much  of  it  by  our  own  artillery,  when 
the  Philippines  were  standing  with  us 
in  our  time  of  need  as  we  have  stood 
with  them  in  their  time  of  youth  and 
growth. 

I  know  that  in  the  vote  some  time  ago 
there  could  have  been  no  thought  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  of  showing  lack  of  ap- 
preciation and  affection  for  the  Philip- 
pines and  its  people.  I  thiiik  that  con- 
fusion has  been  removed. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  some  of 
the  Filipinos  spoke  in  confusion  over 
what  this  body  had  done,  perhaps  in 
anger.  We  all  do  that.  Something  hap- 
pens— we  do  not  like  it  because  we  may 
not  understand  and  are  confused — and 
we  speak  out  in  indignation  and  in 
anger.  I  hope,  Mr  Chairman,  having 
dissolved  our  own  confusion  and  reached 
this  happy  ending,  we  will  forget  and 
forgive  all  across  the  board  and  not  hold 
it  against  our  stout  friend,  the  great 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlp- 
pines,  that  he.  also  confused  by  what 
had  happened  here,  spoke  in  indigna- 
tion, perhaps  In  anger.    We  arc  acting 


today  from  the  impulse  of  our  hearts, 
which  always  have  been  attuned  to  the 
heartbeats  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, not  because  of  any  gun  at  our 
heads. 

So  I  hope  that  in  passing  this  bill, 
we  will  end  this  period  of  misunder- 
standing and  that  from  this  Chamber  we 
will  send  to  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  to  all  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines a  renewed  pledge  of  our  undying 
friendship.  I  voted  for  the  measure  the 
first  time.     I  am  again  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROOMFiErDl, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  second  time  this  year,  we  are 
considering  the  payment  of  the  re- 
mainder of   the   Philippine  war  claims. 

To  many  of  us  in  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  we  wish  that  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this 
second  trip. 

We  wish  that  the  House  would  have 
pa.ssed  this  bill  earlier  this  year,  and  that 
we  could  now  be  considering  other 
business. 

But  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  original  bill  was  defeated,  and  I 
believe  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  defeat 
earlier  this  year  was  that  many  of  us 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
considered  the  case  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  so  self-evident  that  per- 
haps we  were  not  diligent  enough  in 
making  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  were  aware  of  the  rightness  of 
this  proposal. 

If  there  was  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  reasons  for  this  bill;  if  there  was  a 
lack  of  communication  between  the 
members  of  our  committee  and  the  rest 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  on  this 
issue,  we  sincerely  hope  that  there  is 
understanding  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  our  reasons  for  favorably  re- 
porting this  bill  to  the  floor. 

We  hope  that  this  time  we  will  suc- 
ceed, and  that  each  Member  of  the 
House  will  join  in  this  effort  to  settle 
a  debt  owed  to  a  friend  of  many  years. 

What  we  have  before  us,  in  essence, 
is  a  matter  of  principle;  principle  spelled 
with  an  "le."  We  have  an  opporttinity 
to  honor  this  obligation. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  have  pro- 
tested, on  a  great  many  occasions,  the 
failure  of  some  nations  to  pay  their  debts 
to  us. 

These  protests  are  most  certainly  jus- 
tified. There  are  far  too  many  nations 
which  look  upon  Uncle  Sam  as  a  gen- 
erous relative  whose  bag  of  goodies  Is 
boundless,  and  whose  generosity  far  out- 
weighs his  commonsense. 

But  these  protests  ring  a  bit  hollow  in 
my  ears  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
protest  against  those  who  do  not  honor 
their  obligations,  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  ourselves  fall  to  honor  our  own 
obligations  to  a  nation  which  we  helped 
create,  which  has  the  same  Ideals,  the 
same  goals,  the  same  strong  stand 
against  Communist  infiltration  as  we 
have. 

We  will  have  diluted  our  protests,  and 
the  essential  rightness  of  our  protests. 


by  such  actions.  We  will,  in  essence,  be 
saying  to  the  world,  "Dont  do  ss  we 
do.  do  as  we  say." 

It  would  seem  to  the  world,  and  to  our- 
selves for  that  matter,  that  we  were 
attempting  to  wriggle  out  of  a  debt  sim- 
ly  because  we  thought  we  could  get  away 
with  It. 

Now  the  '  i"  dotters  and  the  comma 
studiers  perhaps  may  argue  that  we  have 
a  legal  loophole  through  which  we  can 
squirm  if  we  so  desire. 

Perhaps  these  gentlemen  are  right. 
Perhaps  an  alibi  can  be  found  for  not 
honoring  this  debt. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be 
very  difficult  for  many  of  us  who  deal 
with  the  people  of  the  Philippines  to  look 
them  in  the  face  and  honestly  say  that 
our  Government  has  treated  them  fairiy. 

An  examination  of  the  Record  during 
the  debate,  at  the  time  the  original 
Philippine  war  claims  bill  was  passed. 
should  leave  little  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that  these  claims  were  to  be  paid.  Nor 
is  there  any  question  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress,  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
original  bill,  was  to  pay  this  money  to 
the  claimants  if  the  original  appropria- 
tion proved  to  be  insufficient. 

What  we  are  offered  today  is  an  op- 
portunity to  settle  this  question  of  claims 
once  and  for  all. 

What  we  are  paying  for  was  the  privi- 
lege of  burning,  t)ombing,  and  shelling 
the  homes,  the  shops,  the  plants  of  Fili- 
pinos. 

To  be  sure,  this  wholesale  destruction 
was  necessary.  To  be  sure,  dollars  or 
pesos  won't  restore  the  limbs  of  those 
who  lost  them,  nor  the  lives  of  those 
who  gave  them  up,  in  this  struggle  for 
the  Philippines. 

But  we  can  at  least  make  restitution 
to  those  who  have  just  claims.  We  can 
at  least  pay  these  bills  which  we  ad- 
mitted years  ago  we  owed.  We  can  at 
least  settle  up  with  the  86,000  Indtvid- 
uals.  firms,  and  organizations  to  which 
we  did  damage. 

Now,  there  are  those.  I  am  sure,  who 
will  rise  up  in  wrath  at  the  prospect 
of  settling  up  the  claim  of  a  brewery.  I 
can  even  imagine  a  toast  by  some  as 
they  raise  their  glasses  and  proclaim: 
"Billions  for  subsidies,  but  not  one  cent 
for  breweries." 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  particular 
brewery  engaged  in  other  activities  be- 
sides the  manufacture  of  "poor  man's 
champagne." 

This  brewery  also  makes  bread.  It 
manufactures  yeast  for  bread.  It  has 
dairies  and  pasteurizes  milk.  Its  prod- 
ucts are  no  more  confined  to  beer  than 
the  Great  Atlantic  k  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
deals  only  in  tea. 

How  much  money  do  we  owe  to  these 
86,000  claimants?  We  are  not  sure.  We 
know  that  the  amount  Is  something  less 
than  the  $73  million  asked  for  In  this 
bill  we  have  before  us. 

The  reason  we  cannot  say  for  sure 
is  because  processing  of  these  elaims 
will  not  take  place  until  after  this  legis- 
lation Is  passed,  as  there  are  no  funds 
available  for  this  processing  at  this  time. 
We  do  know  that  a  portion  of  these 
claims  have  been  paid  in  full,  while  oth- 
ers have  received  partial  payment.    Also, 
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we  know  that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  any 
amounts  over  and  above  the  claims  will 
be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Further,  the  committee  made  two  key 
changes  in  the  bill,  as  it  was  presented 
earUer  this  year,  to  strengthen  it  and  to 
assure  that  these  claims  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  drag  out  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  first  of  these  changes  requires  the 
great  bulk  of  the  claimants  to  provide 
proof  that  fiinds,  at  least  eqvial  in 
amoimt  to  the  claim,  have  been  invested, 
or  will  be  invested,  in  the  rehabilitation 
and  economic  growth  of  the  Philippines. 
The  only  exception  to  this  provision  will 
be  small  claimants  whose  totals  are  less 
than  about  $6,200.  which  comprises 
about  25,000  of  the  86,000  claimants. 

The  second  major  change  limits  the 
time  available  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  to  make  final  set- 
tlement of  these  claims.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  expressed  the  view  that 
these  settlements  might  drag  out  for  dec- 
ades and  that,  following  Parkinson's 
law,  we  would  have  a  growing  bxu'eauc- 
racy  to  contend  with  in  the  future.  We 
have  stated  in  this  bill  that  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  must 
wind  up  its  business  on  these  claims 
within  2  years  and  60  days  after  enact- 
ment into  law  of  this  bill. 

This,  I  think,  will  guard  against  mak- 
ing these  claim  settlements  a  lifetime 
career  for  some  Federal  employees  and 
also  will  assure  prompt  payment  to 
claimants. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  Is  not  a  "handout"  to  soothe  the 
ruffled  feelings  of  a  neutral  nation,  or 
to  attempt  to  buy  Its  loyalty  with  dollars. 

Despite  the  anger  with  which  our  first 
reJeoUon  of  the  war  claims  was  met  in 
the  Phllipplnea,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  will  remain  our 
steadfast  friends.  They  simply  will  not 
trust  M  as  much  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  and  Z  think  rightly  so,  If  we  should 
reject  this  blU  a  second  time, 

But  Z  see  no  reason  for  rejection.  We 
owe  payment  of  these  debU,  which  have 
been  outatandtni  for  so  many  years,  as 
much  to  ourselves  as  we  do  to  the  PhUlp- 
plnee.  The  Oovernment  of  the  PhlUp- 
plnu  has  iMued  no  uUlmatums  that  it 
we  fall  to  pay  this  debt  they  wtU  sWlns 
to  the  Communist  camp.  They  have 
not  threatened  econon\lo  reprisals 
aaainst  our  businessmen.  They  have 
worked  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  with 
Justice,  In  their  deallnia  with  us.  The 
least  we  can  do  Is  to  vlve  them  Justice 
m  return,  to  treat  this  nation,  which  Is 
our  lodohlld,  on  equal  terms. 

Last  year,  the  Oovernment  of  the 
PhUlpplnei  airted  to  pay  to  our  Fed- 
eral Government  the  sum  of  ISO  million, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Romulo-Snyder 
agreement,  a  bill  owed  to  us  for  funds 
we  advanced  to  meet  the  payroll  of  the 
Philippine  Army  and  its  guerrilla  foixea 
which  were  of  such  valuable  help  to  our 
own  forces  during  World  War  ZX. 

The  Philippines,  after  settling  up  its 
debt  to  us.  thought  that  the  last  obstacle 
had  been  removed  to  prompt  payment 
by  our  Government  of  the  money  owed 
its  citliens. 

After  living  up  to  its  end  of  the  bar- 
gain, I  think  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines can  be  excused  if  they  are  a  bit 


disillusioned  with  us  and  our  failure  to 
make  good  on  our  part  of  the  bargain. 

We  have  a  chance  here  today  to  re- 
store confidence  in  our  Nation  by  ap- 
proval of  this  bill.  We  are  not  buying 
friendship  by  approval  of  this  bill.  We 
simply  are  meeting  an  obligation,  pay- 
ing a  debt  to  individuals  to  whom  we 
owe  money. 

If  the  bombings,  the  shellings,  the  de- 
struction had  taken  place  in  Washing- 
ton, in  Atlanta,  in  Detroit,  Los  Angeles. 
or  Seattle,  there  would  be  no  question 
of  settlement.  Because  of  the  valiant 
stand  of  Americans  and  Filipinos  alike, 
at  Corregidor  and  Manila,  there  were 
no  bombings  in  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II.  If  It  had  not  been  for 
the  delaying  action,  the  rearguard  ac- 
tion of  the  Filipino  Scouts,  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  civilian  guerrilla  forces  in 
the  Philippines,  we  might  have  had  to 
conside.r  a  west  coast  war  claims  bill, 
or  an  east  coast  war  claims  bill.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  Congress  would  have 
taken  such  a  long  time  in  approving  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  to  meet  our  obligation  and 
to  further  solidify  our  friendship  with 
a  valiant  ally. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  for  the  assistance 
he  has  rendered  me  relative  to  foreign 
affairs.  I  have  frequently  relied  on  this 
assistance  because  he  has  studied  tho.se 
matters  so  diligently  and  so  thorouBhly. 
His  interpretation  has  been  sound.  hUs 
contribution  Is  Indeed  large  and  worth 
while, 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  ChulrinRn.  1 
support  H.R.  11731. 

May  I  bculn  by  compUmmlinu  the 
dUtlnKUlshed  minority  header  for  hln 
announced  position  of  Mupport  In  ll\l.<t 
reunrd,  AUhouuh  hln  poMlllon  !.<«  not 
free  from  dimoulty  from  a  political  or 
partliian  point  of  view;  nmoi-titolrM,  I 
bcllrvc  that  he  Ima  donr  what  1m  In  tho 
bent  tntt»Tiit  of  the  United  8tAtr,<«, 

If  anyone  wnnts  subtttautlal  MUtituilty 
for  the  nerd  for  thli»  leulnlnllon.  nmy  I 
call  attention  to  the  letter  which  upprurit 
on  ptviie  80  of  the  heailnKH  in  whirh  it 
In  stated  thnt  prompt  action  on  tite 
Snblookl  bill  cannot  fnil  to  help  but)\ 
Uve  Philippines  and  our  own  beloved 
country."  This  letter  is  sinned  Dovjulttw 
MacArtltur," 

The  Important  point  in  eonneeUon 
with  this  lenliilation  i»  not  tiie  irunl- 
Istlo  one  as  to  whetl^er  or  not  we  hiwe 
an  oblUatlon  upon  which  Ruit  could  be 
brouRht.  The  Important  point  Im  ihnt 
our  failure  is  oonsldeit'd  by  the  MltplnoA 
to  be  a  bleach  of  faith, 

Since  this  frame  of  mind  l.s  a  fnct 
and  not  a  theory,  it  Is  vital  for  the  CRU.se 
of  good  relations  between  our  countricn 
tliat  this  feeling  should  be  clinilnatcd. 

Criticism  has  been  voiced  of  the  pay- 
ments which  are  proposed  to  be  made 
to  certain  corporations  in  the  Philip- 
pines. While  it  Is  true  that  there  are 
such  payments,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  are  also  payments  to  the  Phil- 
ippine National  Red  Cross,  the  interna- 
tional committee  of  the  YMCA,  the  Phil- 


ippine Women's  Education  Association 
and  the  Hospital  de  San  Juan  de  Dios. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Philippine  people  are  our  friends 
Whose  friendship  has  been  demonstrated 
to  us  in  time  of  war  and  it  is  difficult  for 
Jne  to  see  why  people  should  object  that 
We  are  doing  for  them  what  is  essen- 
tially the  same  thing  that  we  did  for  our 
(nemies,  Japan  and  West  Germany. 

I  should  like  to  close  by  quoting  from 
$.  letter  from  a  friend  who  is  a  close  stu- 
dent of  Philippine  affairs  and  has  lived 
In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

He  says : 

Obviously,  the  Philippines  haa  been  an 
txiremely  good  ally  In  the  past.  In  con- 
temporary world  politics  we  are  not  only 
Anxious  to  maintain  extremely  good  rela- 
tionships with  the  Philippines,  but  we  are 
ilso  Interested  In  the  strategic  role  of  the 
Philippines  In  southeast  Asia.  We  also  wish 
to  retain  the  Philippines  as  a  close  friend  to 
»erve  iis  a  shining  example  of  America's 
beneficent  colonialism  In  a  world  where  ex- 
(olunles  are  rarely  friendly  with  their  ex- 
jnaster  for  long 

A  much  mure  Immediate  political  element 
is  also  Involved  regarding  the  Macapagal  ad- 
tnmistratlon.     Macapagul.  itgalnst  extremely 

♦  trong  opposition,  has  been  bending  over 
backward  for  a  period  of  5  years  to  sell 
the  Idf.i  of  America's  lmp<irtance  In  the 
tuiurc  if  the  Philippines  and  the  need  fur 
<ar  closer  Philippine-American  relationships. 
♦.lac.iiJiigal  h.ia  been  particularly  active  In 
<)pposlng  the  narrow  chauvlnlsUc  nation- 
filism    whiih    Irequeiuly    spilled    over    Into 

♦  ntl-Aincrlcunlsm.  Here  wiia  u  nmn  who  po- 
ilUcally  gave  his  all  to  publicly  defend  the 
Vnilfd  Sl.vtes  and  to  promote  tlc*«T  PhUip- 
|j.ne-Amerlcun  relaHinis.  The  psjch'  Ingicl 
41u)ck  of  the  mipplementary  war  dumnge  re- 
jt-ctinn  wiw  a  luojor  trauma  fur  him  and  nu))- 
Ji'ctod  htm  to  inteiiNe  rutuciile  by  (hone  who 
4aid  America  would  brtier  nerve  her  former 
^nenur.t  than  her  frlen«U  He  wni  nlso  riUl- 
(luted  by  hi«  ervtwhlle  eolleasues  whoanid  this 
>'aa  an  Indu-ailon  ol  AntrrlcAit  duiniereiit 
to\»ard  the  rhUippinm 

M,v  eonr.vpondcnt  nl.v)  wrnt  on  to 
))oini  out  tlutt  tlie  $7U-(Ktd  millUm  in* 
lolvtd  iM  tliiN  bill  muht  bo  di.<(tnbut<'><i  to 
l|)iivitu<  inilivtd\inl.<i  und  corporntlon.H,  but 
\\u\\  It  would  M<ivi>  to  b<^l^ler  \\\p  difTleuit 
loniiiu  rxclutnut^  p(vsitliti\  of  ti\c  IMtllip. 
ftlnrH,  TIuji  u  nn  impttitiuit  eon.'»Uten\. 
iion, 

Y\M'  thrne  itujxmin,  Mr  nutlrm«n.  I 
4iti|))>(U'l  \h\n  lri;l:,lntlon  Miid  I  \\o\k  \\u\{ 
\\w  llt»ii»r  will  Hlvo  it.t  AVU>»>oii  to  tho 
♦inciuicd  vnsion  v^hich  \Nt'  mv  tui»Mtirr« 
|m«:  lodny, 

Ml',  TI'lAOUi:  of  TtAUH  M>'  Chnir- 
lunn.  I  niu  votinu  for  thu  hill  he<«»UM'  I 
Wnvw  that  it  i.H  n  ntoral  oblluntlon  of 
<>m'  D  .s  ("lovt^rnmint,  I  \vn»  «U.M«tit  from 
Ihr  floor  wlien  thl.s  bill  wns  vt^ltHl  on  be* 
fiMo  brcttuse  of  olTlclul  businrvi;  but  If  I 
juttl  boon  htMr.  I  would  have  voted  for 
(luvt  bill. 

There  wne  tliiee  mm  thnt  I  hnve 
known  from  the  Phlllppino.t  ."imc*  com- 
\m  to  the  ConKre.ss.  for  whom  I  havo 
had  much  respect  and  admiration  and 
t-njoyed  knowlnp.  The  first  was  the 
Honorable  Mike  Ellisoldc.  the  then  Am- 
oa.ssndor  from  the  Philippines.  The  sec- 
ond was  his  successor,  the  Honorable 
Carlos  Romulo.  The  third  was  a  man 
that  I  believe  we  miss  more  than  any 
ether  man  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  was  the  Honorable  Ramon  Magsay- 
liay.  President  of  the  Philippines. 
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I  am  much  disturbed  and  disappointed 
in  things  that  have  happened  in  the 
Philippines  since  this  bill  was  last  de- 
bated. The  action  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent and  the  changing  of  their  rec- 
ognized date  of  independence,  in  my 
opinion  was  lx)th  childish  and  ridiculous. 
I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  am 
voting  for  this  bill  in  spite  of  the.se  ac- 
tions, and  not  because  of  these  actions. 
I  believe  my  voting  record  in  tlie  Con- 
gress and  my  actions  in  the  Congress  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
will  prove  that  I  have  had  a  very  warm 
foolins  for  them.  I  do  believe  that  the 
Philippine  Government  should  have 
shown  more  patience  and  understanding 
on  this  is.suc. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
May  9.  1962,  I  voU-d  asainst  H  R.  8617. 
a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  11721  which  we  are 
now  con-siderinp.  I  voted  against  the 
original  bill,  H.R.  8617,  because  the  pro- 
visions of  said  bill  did  not.  in  my  opinion, 
adequately  and  properly  provide  for  the 
payment  of  this  money  for  and  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines. 

Under  the  present  bill,  H.R.  11721, 
there  is  specific  provision  that  the 
moneys  are  used  or  were  used  in  the  ac- 
tual rehabilitation  program  in  the  Philip- 
pines. In  the  present  bill,  as  a  condition 
for  payment  of  the  claims,  it  is  i-equired 
that  the  whole  of  such  payments  shall  be 
reinvested  in  .such  manner  as  will  fur- 
ther the  rehabilitation  or  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Philippines. 

Though  it  would  appear  that  the 
moneys  arc  to  U-  paid  in  a  great  part  to 
corpora tloixs,  a  larue  part  of  the  appro- 
priation herein  will  be  paid  to  induidualii 
who  liufTered  damnpr  m  \hv  dcfeiiso  and 
liberation  of  tiie  Plulippinrs.  I  believe 
that  tlio  payme i\t  of  these  war  cluimii  im 
not  only  wm  rniiU'd  a;*  a  inorul  oblignilun 
but  now,  under  Uie  prrM<nt  louinUtlon, 
HK  ll7;il,  Will  wo  to  the  itrajuu^uotii 
benefit  of  t)\e  p<M>ple  of  the  r)Ulippine«. 

1  itii\e(M«>ly  hope  tlntt  tlioNe  wito  voted 
nuiUnht  II  U  M\l  will  now  rreonfUder,  in 
View  of  the  m<HiinenllonH  in  the  piTiient 
bill,  and  th.a  tiun  IrKiNlutlon,  II  H  U7J1, 
be  nppiovrd 

Mr  CLANCY  Mr  Ch»lrma»i.  I  tiw 
in  KupiKMt  ol  ilH  117JI  und  urite  that 
thiK  leiiihlniittn  be  ndoptiMt.  When  H  R, 
H(I17,  whioh  would  imvr  nuthoriard  173 
nuihon  (ur  )myu\rntN  to  IMulippine  ettt- 
Mend  and  eoriHirttiittnii  of  tuu^ald  balAi\eeii 
of  World  Wnr  U  danuite  Nwardu  niMde 
under  the  IMitlippine  Hehabiiitatlon  Act 
of  1 956,  enme  to  a  vote  in  thm  Houoe  on 
Mny  8  of  tiiiii  year  I,  along  with  a  nm» 
Jority  of  my  e«lieaMue«,  voted  aiiainKt 
tlie  meanure,  With  very  few  eolleanuen 
by  my  lUde  I  itxte  in  MUpport  of  an  nmend- 
ment  offeird  by  U>e  prntlrnian  fj"oin 
New  York  I  Mr.  Barry  1  which  pro- 
vided for  the  author laatlon  of  a  payment 
not  to  exceed  $73  million  to  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, as  distinguished  from  payments  to 
cnriMMRtions  and  individuals.  In  full  sat- 
isfaction and  final  settlement  of  all 
claims.  Payment  to  individuals  would 
have  been  left  to  the  Philippine  Oov- 
ernment. It  appeared  to  me  that  not 
only  would  this  amendment  simplify  ad- 
ministration of  the  payments,  but  It 
would  better  satisfy  the  initial  purpose 
of  the  act;  namely,  to  rehablhtate  the 


Philippines,  not  to  repay  individuals. 
Payment  of  the  sum  directly  to  the 
Philippine  Goverrunent  was,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  best  means  of  continuing 
and  strengthening  the  economic  recov- 
ery already  achieved  since  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  war.  The  Barry  amendment 
was  rejected. 

We  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
friendship  for  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, one  of  our  stanchest  and  most  val- 
ued allies.  We  have  great  interest  in 
seeing  thpt  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
laenefited. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  that  the  new- 
bill  before  us  today  meets  and  over- 
comes the  major  objection  to  H.R.  8617, 
and  I  can  now  lend  my  wholehearted 
support  to  the  proposal.  By  requiring  a 
reexamination  of  all  claims  over  25,000 
pesos — or  equivalent  value  in  dollars — 
and  substantiating  evidence  that  sums 
equal  to  or  exceeding  the  amount 
awarded  have  been  or  will  be  reinvested 
to  further  the  rehabilitation  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Philippines, 
the  revised  bill  will  fulfill  the  Intent  of 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act.  We 
should  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  discharge  a  longstanding  obligation 
and  thereby  restore  the  faith  of  the 
Philippine  people.  a.s  well  as  people  of 
many  other  lands,  in  the  pledged  word 
of  the  United  Stales, 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.«ic  in 
support  of  H.R.  11721. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  incorporated  in  thi.«<  resolution 
Had  I  been  hero  on  Mny  9,  1962,  when  a 
.^imilnr  proposition  was  eon.sidered  by 
thi.s  Hou.se,  I  would  hnve  voted  for  it. 
Attendance  at  a  funeral  of  n  friend  back 
In  my  district  prevented  my  presence  in 
the  ConKre.v»  on  that  date  and  my  in- 
Rbility  to  vote  favorably  on  the  bill  I 
Atn  Klud  that  I  hnve  thin  op|)ortunlty 
ttxlity  to  .itnte  my  i>o»nion  on  this  mntter 
and  to  emphtttlcully  wppruve  nnd  vote  for 
it. 

Mr,  Chairman,  thu  bill  uuthorlyeit  the 
Kuteiun  Clainvs  8ettleinenl  Commission 
to  eoniplete  payinrnt  on  ap)UHjved  elnlmn 
of  individual  Philippine  and  American 
eituenii  and  cor)>otAtion»  for  damatse  to 
their  prlVHte  property  in  the  Philippines 
durlnit  World  Wnr  IX,  All  elMim«  under 
t&OO  liave  already  beeti  paid  in  full.  The 
I7S  million  that  could  be  paid  under  thi« 
bill  iepie»ent«  tlie  bulattee— SSft  per- 
cent—between U)e  All  ft  peiTent  nliTudy 
paid  on  Ap^>roved  elnimii  exeeedinii  IftOO. 
and  the  76  )>ereent  aulhoriard  to  be  paid 
by  the  Philippine  Rehnbilitation  Aet  of 
1946  but  for  which  iniufflclent  fundi 
were  appropriated,  Approxim«lely  M.- 
000  claimaniA  are  involved. 

This  bill  contain.^  nafeRuaitis  to  pre- 
vent RUbmiMion  of  new  claimR,  to  prevent 
duplicate  payments  and  to  limit  the  leRnl 
lees  which  may  be  ehnrued  claimants 
for  assistance  in  processing  claims.  It 
also  modifies  H.R.  B617,  defeated  in  May 
1M2.  to  require  that  all  claimants  i-e- 
ccivlng  amounts  over  t»25,000 — ap- 
proximately $6.200 — pi'ove  that  such 
amounts  have  been  Invested  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Philippine  economy. 
The  Philippines  is  aware  that  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  no  further  war 
damage  claims  will  be  considered. 


Tlie  Philippines,  in  April  1961,  settled 
its  obligation  to  the  United  States — 
under  the  Romulo-Snyder  a^rreement 
of  1950 — with  the  payment  of  $20 
million.  The  Philippines  fully  antici- 
pated that,  having  settled  its  obligation. 
Cont'ress  would  act  favorably  on  war 
claims  legislation  in  1961.  There  was 
consideiable  disappointment  in  the 
Philippines  when  Congress  adjourned 
last  year  with  no  action  taken  on  the 
war  damage  claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  passage  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Phibppine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  the  United 
States  accepted  a  self-assumed  but  un- 
escapable  moral  commitment  to  provide 
compensation  to  Philippine  and  Ameri- 
can individuals  and  corporations  who 
suflTercd  property  losses  as  a  consequence 
of  World  War  II  action  in  the  Philip- 
pines. This  commitment  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  epicmaking  legislative  acts 
passed  by  the  78th  and  79th  Congress 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  and  gave 
expression  to  Philippine  independence. 
The  Department  of  State  recognizes  this 
commitment.  It  has  been  acknowledged 
by  President  Kennedy  who  has  repeated 
his  wholehearted  support  for  Philippine 
war  damage  legislation  on  several  occa- 
sions. It  is  also  strongly  felt  in  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  with  the  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port that  exists  here  in  the  House  for 
enactment  of  H.R.  11721.  the  PhlUpplne 
war  damage  bill.  I  believe  this  measure 
satisfies  and  closes  out  a  longstanding 
obligation  by  this  country  to  a  loyal  and 
fctalwart  ally  in  the  cold  war  a«  well  as 
m  World  War  II,  It  will  remove  a  se- 
rious imi}ediment  to  our  good  relations 
with  that  eMcnilal  friend  in  the  Far  Kast 
and  serve  our  Recurity  far  beyond  the 
immedlnte  fund«  Involved, 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  restate  tha 
baeku round  and  reason  for  thii  legisla- 
tion. 

In  lP4e,  when  the  7&th  ConBrtu 
)>asMed  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act— as  Public  Law  370— It  approvtd  ihla 
leMlMation  the  »ame  day  it  approvtd  the 
Philippine  irade  Aet  of  l»4e  a*  Public 
Law  371,  While  the  Tradt  Act  granted 
the  United  States  a  prefert^nUal  position 
in  the  PhilipptneR,  U\9  Philippine  Re- 
habilitntton  Aet  authorlied  payment  to 
the  Philippinea  for  war  damage  to  public 
property  and  to  private  property  owned 
by  Philippine  Ai\d  American  cltlaenR  at>d 
corpora  Uons. 

Ar  the  CongiTRR  will  j-ecall.  the  PhUlp- 
plnei, during  U^e  BaUin  and  CorrHldor 
campalgna,  in  the  period  of  Japanese 
occupation  and  at  Uie  time  of  Uberatlon. 
had  sulTered  tremendous  phyileal  de- 
struction of  property.  Both  the  cltlea 
and  the  countryside  had  been  laid  wante. 
It  was  cRtimated  that  Cebu  City,  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  Philippines,  was  90 
percent  destroyed.  The  sugar  industry 
lay  In  ruins— In  fact  it  took  It  10  yean 
to  return  to  the  level  of  prewar  produc- 
tion. Then  Oeneral  Elsenhower,  visiting 
Manila,  described  it  as  "the  worst  dam- 
aged city  in  the  world  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Warsaw." 

Operating  under  the  authority  of  the 
Philippine  RehabiliUtion  Act  of   1946. 
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the  V&.  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mlB8i<xx  set  iJM>ut  acreentng  and  approv- 
ing daiins  and  making  rehabilitatton 
payments  frun  1947  through  early  1951. 
When  the  Commission  went  out  of  ex- 
istence in  the  latter  year,  it  had  ex- 
pended the  funds  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress but  had  not  met  all  private  claims 
to  the  extent  permitted  under  the 
Philippine  RehabilitaUon  Act.  that  is, 
75  percent  of  approved  claims  over  $500. 
All  claims  under  $500  were  paid  in  full; 
claims  over  $500  were  paid  to  the  extent 
of  52.5  percent  of  the  approved 
amounts. 

The  $73  million  that  would  be  au- 
thorized under  HJR.  11721  represents  the 
balance — 22.5  percent — between  the  52.5 
percent  already  paid  and  the  75  percent 
authorized  under  the  1946  legislation. 

It  had  been  foreseen  by  the  Congress 
that  the  appropriations  made  in  1946 
might  be  inadequate  to  meet  approved 
war  damage  claims.  In  the  1946  hear- 
ings, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  JxTDDl  asked  that  the  record  show 
that  the  sums  then  appropriated  might 
be  insufficient  and  that  additional  funds 
might  be  required.  It  was  made  evident 
that  the  Congress  considered  it  had  a 
moral  obligation  to  assist  the  Filipinos, 
as  they  gained  their  independence,  to 
rebuild  the  destruction  of  the  war. 

The  present  war  damage  bill — HH. 
11721 — fulfills  this  longstanding  commit- 
ment. It  authorizes  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  complete  the 
pajnnent  on  approved  claims  of  individ- 
ual Philippine  and  American  citizens  and 
corporations.  It  contains  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  filing  of  new  claims,  to  pre- 
vent duplicate  payments  and  to  Umit 
the  legal  fees  which  might  be  charged 
claimants  for  assistance  in  processing 
claims.  It  also  requires  that  claimants 
receiving  over  1?25,000 — i«)proximately 
$6,200 — prove  that  like  amounts  have 
been  invested  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Philippines.  The  bill  would,  there- 
fore, serve  to  strengthen  the  Philippine 
economy.  The  Philippines  has  been  in- 
formed that  with  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
no  further  war  claims  will  be  considered. 

The  Filipinos  feel  deeply  about  this 
bill,  and  were  stunned  by  the  Congress 
rejection  of  an  earlier  version  last  May. 
They  regard  it  as  a  moral  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  the  "^Department  of 
State  fully  share  this  view.  Passage  of 
HJl.  11721  would  honor  this  commit- 
ment and  do  much  to  clear  the  air  in  our 
relations  with  the  Philippines. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  some 
that  payment  should  be  made  to  the 
Philippine  Government  rather  than  to 
private  claimants.  But  the  settlement 
now  before  this  House  is  what  Philippine 
officials  seek.  If  the  claims  are  not  dis- 
posed of,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  the 
claimants  whose  property  was  wrecked 
in  the  war  will  remain  as  sources  of  ir- 
ritation to  disturb  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  last  time  this  measure  was  de- 
bated here,  some  of  the  individual  claim- 
ants under  this  bill  were  specifically 
referred  to.  I  think  it  is  worth  empha- 
sizing that  all  of  these  claims  have  been 
carefully    and    fully    adjudicated    and 


found  to  be  valid.  The  various  climants 
operated  under  Philippine  law;  and  their 
property  was  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  by  the  war.  When  both  United 
States  and  Philippine  law  have  been 
met,  hope  that  this  suffices  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discussion  here. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Congress  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  is  sometimes  a 
difficult  and  delicate  task  to  carry  out 
within  the  context  of  debate  in  which 
this  branch  of  our  Government  finally 
reaches  decisions.  In  the  light  of  the 
Philippines  longstanding  importance  to 
us  and  the  background  of  the  present 
legislation,  I  believe  that  support  of  this 
measiu-e  on  behalf  of  our  own  national 
interest  is  eminently  clear.  The  critical 
question,  is  whether  the  Philippine  war 
damage  bill  is  in  our  own  national  in- 
terest. I  believe  it  most  assuredly  is 
and  hope  it  will  have  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  biU.  H.R.  11721. 
that  support  being  based  solely  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  my  affirmative  vote, 
as  compared  to  my  opposition  to  the 
previous  bill,  in  no  way  is  related  to  the 
decision  of  the  President  ol  the  Philip- 
pines to  delay  his  scheduled  visit  to  tlie 
United  States.  I  voted  against  this  leg- 
islation the  last  time  it  was  before  the 
House  for  action.  I  want  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  I  have  changed  my  posi- 
tion and  will  vote  for  this  measure  be- 
cause changes  in  the  legislation  give 
assurances  that  the  money  has  been  or 
will  be  invested  in  the  Philippines  to 
strengthen  the  economy. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  my  sup- 
port of  the  bill  is  not  linked  in  any  way 
to  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  in  his  implied  reprimand  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  cancellation  of  his  planned  visit.  It ' 
is  unfortunate  that  he  has  chosen  to 
indicate  his  displeasure  at  the  manner 
in  which  this  House  handled  the  matter 
of  the  Philippine  war  damage  claims  is- 
sue. It  certainly  has  made  it  difficult 
for  some  of  us  to  change  our  vote,  be- 
cause we  do  not  ever  want  the  United 
States  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
having  its  actions  interpreted  as  reac- 
tions to  threats  by  either  friend  or  foe. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  his  wisdom  the 
President  of  the  Philippines  will  allow 
enough  time  to  expire  between  the  sipn- 
ing  of  this  bill  and  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  to  give  evidence  to  the 
world  that  he  does  not  consider  this 
action  by  the  Congress  as  meek  sub- 
mission to  his  demands. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  that  it  now  appears  that  we 
are,  even  at  this  late  date,  discharging 
our  moral  obligation  to  our  friends  the 
Filipinos  who  suffered  so  severely  at  a 
time  when  the  altars  of  freedom  were 
threatened  throughout  the  world.  Dur- 
ing those  cruel  days  our  countrymen 
bled  and  died  fighting  for  freedom  be- 
side the  brave  men  of  the  Philippines. 

The  complete  rehabilitation  of  the 
Philippines  will  take  many  years  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money.  The  Fil- 
ipinos are  a  proud  people.  They  are  de- 
voted and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.   We  gave  them  their  independence, 


and  they  have  proven  themselves  worthy 
of  this  trust.  They  are  sophisticated  in 
the  arts  of  good  government,  but  most 
impKjrtant  of  all  they  are  our  friends. 
Independence  Day — July  4th — means  a 
lot  both  to  the  people  of  America  and  to 
the  people  of  the  Philippines.  But  when 
the  Philippines  became  independent,  the 
Philippine  people  were  striving  to  pull 
themselves  up  from  the  ashes  and  devas- 
tation of  war  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
My  fond  hope  is  that  no  dark  shadows 
will  ever  again  be  csist  upon  the  friend- 
ship which  today  exists  l>etween  the  peo- 
ples of  our  two  great  nations. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  second  time  in  the  last  3 
months  I  urge  support  for  a  bill  to 
provide  $73  million  in  payment  of  the 
balance  of  the  war  damage  awards  due 
to  the  Philippines.  On  May  9.  1962,  this 
body  defeated  H.R.  8617,  a  bill  designed 
to  achieve  this  purpose.  Today  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  correct  this  mistake  by 
passing  H.R.  11721.  This  is  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  discharge  a  debt  which  the  Fili- 
pinos have  been  waiting  patiently  to 
see  repaid  for  over  10  years.  They  have 
in  good  faith  gone  ahead  and  reestab- 
lished their  homes  and  shops  and  fac- 
tories, and  they  have  been  counting  on 
us  to  complete  our  promise  to 
compensate  them.  Over  half  of  the 
$73  million  to  be  authorized  will  go 
to  some  86.000  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  will  each  receive  less  than 
$25,000.  These  .smaller  claimants  will  be 
the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  lepislation. 
Those  who  receive  payment  under  H.R. 
11721  will  not  be  new  claimants,  for  the 
bill  does  not  p>ermit  the  opening  of  any 
new  claims.  Ratlier.  they  will  be  those 
who  suffered  property  damage  during 
the  war.  who  have  rebuilt  that  property, 
who  had  the  legitimacy  of  their  claims 
authenticated  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  during  its  jieriod  of 
operation  between  1946  and  1951,  and 
who  have  already  received  partial  pay- 
ment on  their  claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wc  have  boon  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  Phil- 
ipp.ncs  since  1898.  Although  it  was  a 
colonial  possession  up  to  1946.  no  rancor 
divided  our  peoples:  and  we  were  in  fact 
closely  united  by  firm  bonds  of  pood  will 
and  mutual  understanding  One  evi- 
dence of  these  ties  was  our  passage  of 
the  Tydincs-McDuffie  Act  of  1934.  which 
pledued  us  to  Kive  independence  to  the 
i.slands  after  10  years. 

When  World  War  II  began,  we  wore 
unable  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from 
invading  the  Philippines.  But  during  t!ie 
Japanese  occupation  of  the  islands,  we 
wanted  the  Filipinos  to  know  that  we 
were  with  them  in  spirit.  We  therefore 
reafRimed  our  promises  of  independence 
and  also  stated  that  we  would  aid  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  economy  in  the 
postwar  period.  For  example,  on  AuRUSt 
13.  1943.  Pre.sident  Roosevelt  asserted  to 
the  people  of  the  Philippines: 

You  win  soon  be  redeemed  from  the  Jap- 
anese yoke  and  you  will  be  as.sl.sted  In  the 
full  repair  of  the  ravage.s  caused  by  the  war. 

The  Filipinos  resisted  the  Japanese 
because  they  loved  their  country  and 
wanted  it  to  be  independent.  They  also 
wanted  to  be  free  to  continue  their  mu- 
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tually  agreeable  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Filipinos  fought  bravely  with 
Americans  at  Bataan  and  on  Corregidor, 
retreated  into  the  hills  and  tied  down 
thousands  of  Japanese  troops  with  their 
fierce  guerrilla  resistance.  Then  they 
welcomed  the  American -led  liberation 
campaign,  which  laid  waste  to  their 
cities  and  brought  death  and  devastation 
to  thousands. 

The  Philippines  sustained  enormous 
damages  and  loss  of  hfe  in  the  war.  The 
U.S.  Congress  was  quick  to  send  relief 
to  the  ravaged  Filipino  economy 
through  the  passage  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  April  30.  1946.  By 
this  act  we  created  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  and  appropriated 
$400  million  to  be  used  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  property  that  had 
been  lost  during  the  war.  The  drafters 
of  the  1946  bill  had  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  amount  of  Just  claims  would 
be.  The  $400  million  figure  was  con- 
sidered nothing  more  than  a  siun  which 
would  get  the  payment  of  the  claims 
started.  It  was  recognized  that  the  Con- 
gress might  have  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds. 

The  $400  million  was  u.sed  first  to  pay 
all  claims  under  $500  and  the  first  $500 
of  larger  claims.  Once  that  had  been 
taken  care  of,  the  re.st  of  the  funds  were 
u.'^ed  to  pay  the  larger  claims  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  The  intention  of  the  bill  had 
been  to  pay  75  percent  of  that  part  of 
each  claim  above  the  initial  $500.  But 
the  $400  million  only  went  far  enough 
to  pay  52.5  percent  of  the  claims  above 
$500.  Thus,  a  further  authorization  be- 
came necessary.  The  bill  before  us  has 
only  one  purpose:  that  is  to  bring  the 
level  of  payment  up  22.5  percent,  from 
52.5  percent  to  the  75  percent  promi-sed 
under  the  1946  legislation. 

The  1946  bill  required  not  only  that 
the  claimants  show  proof  of  having  had 
property  destroyed  but  also  instructed 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
to  obtain  proof  that  the  claimants  had 
already  reinvested  in  the  repair  or  re- 
construction of  their  property  a  sum 
equal  to  that  which  ihey  were  to  receive 
from  the  Commission.  This  insured  that 
the  money  we  paid  out  compensated 
claimants  for  real  efforts  they  had  made 
to  rehabilitate  the  Philippine  economy. 

What  is  involved  in  this  bill  is  the  pay- 
ment of  sums  which  wc  promised  to 
six>cd  the  redevelopment  of  the  Philip- 
pines. These  efforts  were  in  large  part 
successful.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  no  more  obligation. 

The  reaction  to  the  defeat  of  H.R.  8617 
was  immediate  and  highly  critical. 
Prominent  Americans  were  quick  to  de- 
plore the  House  action.  Newspaper  opin- 
ion throughout  the  country  was  nearly 
unanimous  in  condemning  it.  And  the 
vigorous  and  pro-American  President  of 
the  Philippines,  Diosdado  Macapagal, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  cancel  his 
scheduled  goodwill  trip  to  the  United 
States.  The  Foreign  Minister  and  Vice 
President  of  the  country.  Emanuel 
Palaez,  commented: 

The  United  Stat«s  treats  her  friends  more 
shabbily  than  those  who  are  not  for  her. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  relations  with  the 
Philippines    have    been    needlessly    im- 


paired and  are  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
depending  in  some  measure  on  what  we 
do  here  today.  If  we  pass  H.R.  11721,  it 
is  likely  that  our  relations  can  be  re- 
turned to  firm  footing.  I  strongly  urge 
support  for  H.R.  11721. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mi.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcnca  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
( hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  provide,  out  of  funds 
appropriated  pvirsuant  to  this  Act.  for  the 
payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  awards 
heretofore  made  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  under  title  I  of  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.  No 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  Act  to 
any  person,  or  to  his  successors  In  Interest, 
on  account  of  any  award  unless  payment 
was  made  on  such  award  under  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.  and  the 
maximum  amount  paid  under  this  Act.  when 
added  to  amounts  paid  under  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  and  section 
7  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  on  account 
of  any  claim  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
amount  of  claims  approved  in  favor  of  such 
claimant  after  reduction  under  the  last  pro- 
viso of  section  102(ai  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946  All  payments  un- 
der this  Act  In  amounts  over  23,000  pesos  or 
equivalent  value  in  dollars  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  104(C)  of  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  2  Within  sixty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  or  of  legislation  appropri- 
ating for  administration  expenses  incurred 
In  carrying  out  this  Act,  whichever  is  later, 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe  and  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  give  appropriate 
publicity  In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
concerning  the  period,  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
additional  months,  within  which  applica- 
tion must  l>e  filed  under  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  complete  lis  determination 
and  take  final  action  with  respect  to  appli- 
cations filed  under  this  Act  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  last  date  on  which  ap- 
plications  may  be  filed 

Sec  3.  The  Commission  shall  give  maxi- 
mum publicity  In  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  through  utilization  of  the  records  of 
the  former  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission shall  attempt  to  notify  individual 
clalmanU  of  their  right  to  file  applications 
for  payment  under  this  Act,  by  mailing 
notice  thereof  to  the  last  known  address 
of  such  claimants  as  shown  by  such  records. 

Sec  4  The  Commission  shall  notify  all 
applicants  of  the  approval  or  denial  of  their 
applications  and.  If  approved,  shall  notify 
such  applicants  of  the  amount  for  which 
such  applications  are  approved.  Any  appli- 
cant whose  application  is  denied,  or  is  ap- 
proved for  less  than  the  amount  of  such 
application,  shall  he  entitled,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, to  a  hearing  before  the  Commission 
or  its  representative  with  respect  to  such 
application.  Upxan  such  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission may  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  its 
former  action  with  respect  to  such  applica- 
tion. Including  a  denial  or  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  award  theretofore  approved.  All 
findings  of  the  Commission  concerning  the 
persons  to  whom  compensation  pursuant  to 
this  Act  is  payable,  and  the  amounts  thereof, 
shall  be  conclusive  and  not  be  reviewable 
bv  a!iv  c.mn. 


Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  award  made  uoder  this 
Act  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  terms  of  United  States  cvir- 
rency  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  exchange 
(that  IB,  P  2  equals  tl )  which  was  appUed 
In  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 
for  payment  out  of  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  8  of  this  Act.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe.  Payments  author- 
ized under  this  Act  shall  be  made  In  United 
States  dollars  or  in  Philippine  pesoe  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  "lYeaaury; 
however,  notwithstanding  the  last  sentence 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  payment 
shall  not  be  made  outside  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  to  any  claimant  residing 
outside  the  Republic  of  the  I^lllppines  un- 
less he  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commission  that  since  the  date  of  the 
loss  CM"  damage  on  account  of  which  the 
original  award  was  made  he  has  heretofore 
invested  In  such  manner  as  furthered  the 
rehabilitation  or  economic  development  of 
the  Philippines  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
claims  approved  In  his  f  ivor  after  reduction 
under  the  last  proviso  of  section  102(a) 
of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 
After  all  approved  claims  have  been  paid 
up  to  the  maximum  permitted,  the  balance 
of  the  appropriation  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Payment  shall  not 
be  made  under  this  Act  on  any  claim  filed 
under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946  or  under  this  Act  which  was  acquired 
from  a  predecessor  in  interest  by  purchase, 
except  where  such  purchase  was  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  all  assets  of  a 
business  firm. 

»b>  Such  of  the  records  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  as  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  for  carrying  out  Its  functions  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  total  remuneration  on  account 
of  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  to  or 
on  behalf  of  any  applicant  in  connection 
with  any  application  filed  under  tnis  Act 
shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Commission  on  account  of  such 
application.  Any  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary shall  be  unlawful  and  void.  Whoever, 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  violates  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Where  any 
payment  Is  made  In  violation  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  he  appropriate  to  recover  the  same. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  cairylng  out 
this  Act,  the  following  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
shall,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act.  be  applicable  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act:  Subsections  (c),  (d),  (e).  and 
(1)  of  section  4;  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  7;  and  subsection  (c)  of  section  7 
except  that  with  respect  to  applicants  not 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  references  In  such  subsection  (c)  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  more  than  $73,000,000  to  make  pay- 
ments on  awards  certified  pursuant  toHhls 
Act,  plus  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  carrying  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Clerk  has 
just  read  the  new  sections  of  the  bill. 
The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  identical  to 
the  bill  that  was  considered  by  the 
House  on  a  previous  occasion,  and,  there- 
fore, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
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bin  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  l8  80  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ankendxnent  offered  by  Mr.  Barbt:  On 
page  2,  line  11,  after  "IMC"  strike  tbe  period 
and  Insert  ":  Provided,  That  no  payment  In 
excess  of  $60,000  shall  l>e  made  under  this 
Act  to  any  one  claimant." 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  is  obvious  whs  I  offer  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  cost  by  $18,971,000. 
There  are  154  claimants  who  would  re- 
ceive $26,691,000.  If  you  set  the  maxi- 
mum at  $50,000  for  each  of  these  claims 
that  would  consume  $7,700,000,  mean- 
ing a  net  saving  of  $18,971,000.  One  can 
say,  if  this  is  a  claim  bill,  why  should 
we  hit  the  people  who  have  large 
claims — ^they  have  Just  as  much  right 
as  someone  who  has  a  smaller  claim? 
But,  I  submit  to  you,  if  you  examine 
the  report  and  the  1946  Rehabilitation 
Act,  which  is  quoted  on  page  34  of  the 
committee  report  before  you.  the  bill  is 
not  a  private  claims  measure  to  reim- 
burse individuals  or  organizations  for 
damage  incurred  in  the  war.  The  pri- 
mary function  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  of  the 
economy  and  social  structure  of  the 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  in 
regard  to  the  moral  obligation  that  has 
been  expoimded  here  so  prollfically  this 
afternoon.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota made  his  statement  from  the  floor 
about  an  additional  $100  million,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs  at  that  time  during  the  debate. 
Chairman  Bell,  of  Missoiui,  said: 

My  view  is  that  this  Is  purely  a  bill  to 
rehabilitate  the  economic  situation  In  the 
Philippines,  and  I  consistently  refuse  to  sup- 
port any  of  the  amendments  which  are  pro- 
posed wtilcn  look  to  tlie  rebablUtatlon  of 
the  individual  except  where  their  rehabilita- 
tion was  purely  Incidental  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  economy  of  the  islands. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  amendment 
wiU  In  any  measure  defeat  the  original 
purpose  for  which  this  bill  was  enacted 
and  it  is  a  substantial  saving.  It  would 
just  by  flat  knock  out  many  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  before. 

I  have  before  me  a  local  Philippine 
paper,  the  Philippine  Bulletin  of  May 
16,  1962.  It  goes  on  to  recite  names  of 
those  who  would  benefit  by  this  bill. 
Here  is  one  for  333.000  pesos.  Divide 
that  by  4  to  get  the  amount  in  dollars. 
The  Philippine-American  Drug  Co..  332,- 
000  pesos;  a  gold  mining  company.  440,- 
000  pesos.  Listen  to  this  one,  Bengue 
Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  2,248,000  pesos. 
This  list  is  two  columns  long  and  each 
name  is  set  down  for  large  amounts. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  chance  to  keep 
faith  with  the  original  intent  of  the  bill 
and  at  the  same  time  not  hurt  the  peo- 
ple who  really  suffered  the  most  in  the 
Philippine  economy  by  hurting  those 
who  had  claims  for  less  than  $50,000 — 
and  even  these  people  here  listed  would 
get  $50,000. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  take  no  more 
time  on  this  amendment  becsvise  I  have 
a  couple  of  others  I  wish  to  offer. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  reasons 
that  should  be  stated  here  why  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  First, 
the  amendment  is  not  germane  to  this 
bill.  The  bill  we  are  now  dealing  with 
does  not  provide  economic  assistance  to 
the  Philippines;  it  is,  rather,  a  bill  to 
pay  adjudicated  claims.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  have  been  proposed  to 
the  committee  when  it  considered  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Secondly,  what  the  amendment  does 
is  to  call  for  a  complete  readjudication 
of  claims  already  determined,  because 
the  ceiling  level  suggested  in  the  amend- 
ment would  in  effect  say  the  claim  was 
valid  but  not  valid  in  its  entirety.  This 
amendment  would  call  for  a  complete 
readjudication  of  claims  that  have  al- 
ready been  adjudicated.  I.  therefore, 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  just  as  much  now  as  I  was  when  it 
came  up  for  consideration  and  was  de- 
feated in  the  House  in  May  of  this  year. 

Where  is  it  proposed  to  get  the  $73 
million?  The  U.S.  Treasury  is  busted, 
and  borrowing  billions  of  dollars.  More- 
over, there  is  neither  a  legal  nor  a 
moral  obligation  to  pay  this  money. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  talks  about  devaluation  of  the 
peso;  how  about  the  55  percent  devalua- 
tion of  the  U.S.  dollar?  Who  is  going 
to  come  to  our  rescue  when  the  dollar 
is  further  devalued  and  becomes  worth- 
less? 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  also  referred  to  the  billions  of 
American  dollars  that  have  been  spewed 
out  all  over  the  world  as  justification 
for  ladling  out  $73  million  that  we  do 
not  owe  these  people. 

I  wonder  who  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  dishing  out  $100  billion  in  so- 
called  foreign  aid  through  the  years  if 
it  has  not  been  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota    [Mr.  Judd]? 

I  do  not  like  this  bill  for  another 
reason.  The  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  Manila  Bulletin  of  May  19. 
1962,  gives  us  one  more  chance.  The 
headiine  says  "One  More  Chance — DJkl. 
[Macapagal]  Would  Visit  United  States 
if  Claims  Were  Approved." 

Then  there  is  the  following : 

President  Macapagal  said  yesterday  he 
would  go  ahead  with  his  state  visit  to  the 
United  States  If  the  new  $73  million  Philip- 
pine war  damage  bill  were  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  before  its  adjournment  this  year. 

This  is  gun-to- the-head,  blackmail 
tactics.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  still 
proposes  to  come  to  the  United  States 
before  this  Congress  adjourns  if  this  bill 
is  approved,  but  I  promise  you,  that  if 
he  comes  imder  the  circumstances  set 
forth  in  this  newspaper  story,  I  for  one 
will  not  be  present  on  the  House  fioor 
for  I  do  not  yield  to  blackmail.  I  sup- 
pose that  if  he  does  come,  the  Army, 
Marin^,  or  the  Air  Force  Band,  perhaps 


all  three,  will  be  turned  out  to  weckxne 
him  with  that  old  tune  entitled  "Senti- 
mental«Joumey .  •* 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  it  takes  $73  million  to 
get  the  President  of  the  Philippines  over 
here  to  pay  us  a  visit,  probably  that  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  visits  we  have  had. 
I  notice  that  prior  to  these  other  give- 
away progrsons  that  the  people  we  have 
brought  in  who  are  going  to  be  on  the 
receiving  have  cost  us  billions  of  dollars. 
So  I  think  probably  we  are  getting  off 
cheap  at  $73  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  that  I  find  nothing 
cheap  about  $73  million  that  we  do  not 
owe  as  in  this  case. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  did  not  say  it  was 
cheap.  I  think  it  is  a  very  high  price. 
but  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
the  fact  this  would  be  one  of  the  cheap- 
est visits  we  have  had  so  far.  I  am  op- 
posed to  all  of  them.  Let  them  stay 
home.     I  do  not  want  to  see  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
gentkman  from  Florida  in  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
word.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  amons  those  who 
on  May  9  voted  agairust  the  original  ver- 
sion of  this  bill.  In  so  doing,  I  stated 
at  the  time  that  the  original  bill  could 
have  been  improved  and  the  money 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  recipients 
of  these  funds  could  have  been  more 
wisely  spent  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Philippine  people  and  improvement  of 
their  economy. 

An  editorial  which  appears  on  page  9 
of  the  committee  report  on  the  revised 
bill  which  we  are  con-sidering  here  today 
and  which  I  quote  here,  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
May  16,  19C2,  states: 

It  Is  cjulck  good  news  that  "more  than  a 
score"  of  tiie  Congressmen  who  voted  against 
the  Philippines  war  damage  claims  bill,  In 
nn  unfortnnnte  momer.t  last  wccic,  have  now 
changed  their  minds. 

Tbls  Is  the  rea^isurance  from  Ropresrntn- 
tive  Clement  Zablocki.  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin, who  sponsored  the  measure.  Repre- 
.sentatTve  Z.\blocki  Is  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  the  F.ir  E;ist. 

Tlifse  erstwhile  opponents  of  the  bill — 
which  would  have  settled  $73  million  worth 
of  American  I  O  U's  long  outst.nndlng  to  the 
Filipinos — now  regret  their  action,  they  told 
Representative  Zablocki. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  one  of  those  referred  to  in 
the  editorial  as  regretting  his  action. 

I  have  no  regret  about  the  manner  in 
which  I  cast  my  vote  on  May  9.  In  vot- 
ing against  the  original  proposal  on 
May  9,  I  honestly,  sincerely,  and  firmly 
believed  the  $73  million  could  be  better 
spent  in  the  Philippines.  This  edito- 
rial states  better  than  anything  I  might 
say  today  perhaps  why  I  have  changed 
my  position  and  am  today  supporting  the 
revised  proposal  to  pay  our  debt  to  the 
Philippines. 
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Tlie  editorial  states: 

The  newly  Introduced  House  bill  Inci- 
dentally carrltia  an  amendment  requiring  all 
paymenu  in  excess  of  25.000  pesos  (about 
•6,500)  be  reinvested  for  economic  rehabil- 
itation of  the  Philippines.  This  should  dis- 
pose of  any  misgivings  that  some  of  the 
larger  firms  with  sizable  claims  were  getting 
an  Inexcusatle  •'handout."  And  It  still 
benefits  the  thousands  of  small  claimants 
concerned  who  have  waited  so  long  for  the 
United  States  to  make  good  on  its  word. 

Not  the  sllgntest  Justification  now  remains 
for  opposing  this  legislation-  so  let's  get  on 
with  It 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  this  last 
statement     In     the     Washington     E>aily 
News  editoriU.    The  point  that  I  want 
to  make  her-?  is  this:  I  certainly  would 
not  want  anyone  to  get  the  impression 
from  this  ed.torial  that  when  I  cast  my 
v'ote  in  oppo.sition  to  the  bill  on  May  9, 
that  I  had  regretted  my  action  or  had 
some  misunderstanding  about  what  was 
provided  in  the  proposal.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  knew  what  I  was  doing  then  and 
I  know  what  I  am  doing  now.    I  opposed 
the  legislation  on  May  9  because  in  its 
original  form,  this  legislation  would  have 
provided   a   windfall   of   $73   million   to 
a   relatively   small   group   of   Philippine 
companies  with  absolutely  no  require- 
ment that  Uie  money  must  be  used  to 
help  the  people  and  the  economy  of  one 
of  our  best  w£-rtime  allies     I  now  support 
it  m  its  revis«>d  form  because  I  smcerely 
believe  that  this  $73  million  is  going  to 
help  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  and 
that  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  in 
the  first  and  last  instance.     It  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  suggest,  as  many  editorial 
writers  did  when  we  defeated  the  orig- 
inal proposal  on  May  9.  that  this  con- 
stituted a  repudiation  of  our  traditional 
friendship  for  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines.   No  onr  in  this  Congress  questions 
the  great  debt  of  gratitude  we  all  owe 
these  fine  people  for  their  heroic  assist- 
ance in  WorM  War  II  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions.     The   thousands  of 
American    solJiers    who    served    in    the 
Philippine.s  can  attest  to  this.     But  the 
fact  remains  that  there  was  no  assur- 
ance in  the  c-riginal  proposal  that  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  would  benefit 
from   the   wai -damage   payments.     The 
revised    propo.>al    before    us    today    does 
indeed  spell  out  such  an  assurance  and 
for  this  rea.son  I  am  happy  to  support 
the   bill   today.     This   bill   now  clearly 
provides  that  these  American  payments 
for  war  damages  must  be  reinvested  in 
the  Philippines.     This  provision,  there- 
fore, means  the  people  of  this  brave  na- 
tion will  receiA'e  maximum  benefits  from 
this  legislation. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  today 
presented  us  with  a  much  better  bill; 
a  bill  which  I  aelieve  will  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  Philippines  and  in  this 
way,  strengthen  the  fibers  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  this  Pacific  nation. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  revised  bill 
before  us  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oflfered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoik  I  Mr.  Barry). 

The  questicn  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demimded  by  Mr.  Barry >  there 
were— ayes  13,  noes  80. 

So  the  amerdment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  was  Robert 
Benchley  who  said  that  when  he  felt  the 
urge  to  exercise  he  just  laid  down  until 
the  urge  passed. 

As  Members  may  possibly  have  ob- 
served I  am  not  prone  to  take  the  floor 
on  every  occasion  afforded.  When  I  feel 
the  urge  to  drop  a  few  words  of  wisdom 
I  usually  try  to  get  away  until  the  urge 
has  passed. 

In  all  probability  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki 1.  has  an  idea  that  I  am  never  for 
anything.  But  I  am  supporting  this 
measure,  and  wholeheartedly.  I  think  it 
is  tremendously  important  we  pass  this 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  the  details  become 
rather  academic  at  this  point.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  accuse  me  of  throwing 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  aroimd  loosely. 
But  I  just  do  not  think  we  can  afford  now 
to  reject  this  proposition. 

The  obligation  or  the  understanding — 
moral  or  otherwise — is  something  that 
perhaps  we  can  rationalize  among  our- 
selves. But  the  reaction  of  the  Philip- 
pine people  and  President  Macapagal  to 
our  recent  action,  of  which  I  was  a  part, 
incidentally  should  not  have  surprised 
us.  It  was  a  natural  thing.  Permit  me 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  who  supported 
the  foreign  aid  bill  recently  passed  by 
this  House,  if  they  can  support  handing 
out  aid  to  India,  to  Yugoslavia  and  to 
many  other  nations  around  the  world 
whose  friendships  are  very  doubtful,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  by  comparison  is 
modest  but  important.  We  can  dep>end 
on  these  friends  in  the  Philippines.  They 
have  stood  with  us  and  proved  a  loyalty 
unlike  many  to  whom  millions,  yes, 
billions  has  been  given  without  assur- 
ances or  obligation  of  any  kind.  They 
have  not  threatened  to  go  Communist. 
This  blackmail  club  has  been  hanging 
over  our  heads  and  continues  to  hang 
over  our  heads  every  day.  We  yield  to 
it  and  all  nations  of  the  world  are  well 
aware  of  it. 

Why.  this  sum  of  $73  million  compared 
to  the  $4.6  billion  foreign  aid  bill  re- 
cently voted  is  no  comparision  at  all. 
There  is  not  a  one  of  us  here  who  could 
tell  anyone  else  exactly  what  these  bil- 
lions are  for  and  how  they  are  to  be 
spent.  Oh  yes,  there  are  pages  and 
pages  of  explanations  but  real  answers 
are  not  there  and  never  will  be  until 
about  three-fourths  of  it  is  cut  out. 

In  this  debate  perhaps  the  fact  we  can 
hfivc  an  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  $73  million  but  little  comprehension 
of  sums  in  the  billions.  Time  after  time 
I  have  observed  here  that  seemingly  it 
is  less  difficult  to  pass  measures  in- 
volving millions  and  billions  than  those 
totaling  thousands  or  hundred  of  thou- 
sands. 

I  hope  Mr.  Chairman  that  when  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  bill  reaches 
this  floor  the  mood  and  judgment  of  this 
House  is  to  drastically  reduce  it  or  sup- 
port the  reductions  already  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  Then  I  hope 
that  next  year  those  of  us  who  may  be 
here  will  resolve  now  and  give  notice  to 
executive  branch  that  this  foreign  spend- 
ing is  going  to  be  cut  far  below  what  it  is 


now  and  has  been  for  many  years.  I  so 
pledge  my  best  efforts  and  hope  for  more 
success  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
Certainly  I  am  not  one  who  believes  we 
can  afford  the  smugness  and  comfort  of 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  would  like  to  supiwrt  foreign  aid  but 
the  scope  and  philosophy  of  these  ef- 
forts, now  and  in  the  past  dozen  years  or 
so,  are  wholly  imjustifled  and  unreason- 
able. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  why  some  of  us 
would  like  to  see  the  authorizing  for- 
eign aid  bill  that  comes  out  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  of  which  com- 
mittee the  gentleman  is  a  member,  come 
out  with  few  line  items  in  it  so  that  we 
may  know  what  we  are  voting  on;  and 
we  cannot  find  out. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  fully.  That  has  been  my  con- 
tention in  the  committee  and  elsewhere 
for  many  years.  I  shall  not  argue  the 
point  with  the  gentleman  at  all.  But 
now  we  are  talking  about  an  obligation 
to  the  Philippine  people.  I  again  use 
the  word  "obligation."  It  was  their 
understanding  and  I  think  we  may  as- 
sume It  was  the  understanding  of  most 
of  the  American  people  that  we  carry  out 
our  word.  It  is  entirely  possible  the 
Congress  was  too  liberal  in  this  matter 
in  1946  and  subsequently.  Nevertheless 
the  obUgation  was  created  and  honor  is 
involved. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  in  accord  with  the  views  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  just  stated.  I  voted 
against  this  bill  the  last  time.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  bill  today  in  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  fine  statement  that  puts  this 
matter  in  its  proper  perspective.  What- 
ever any  individuals  reactions  may  be 
about  imprudent  statements  that  may 
have  been  made  by  some  spokesman  for 
the  people,  the  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  the  PhiUppine  people 
are  a  brave  people,  a  proud  people,  a 
sensitive  people;  and  perhaps  the  best 
friends  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  in  the  Pacific  today.  I 
think  that  they,  as  a  people,  are  entitled 
to  have  this  obligation  honored  and  hon- 
ored fully  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statement.  It  should  be 
added  that  there  were  many  moderate 
voices  in  the  Philippines.  A  number  of 
responsible  officials,  although  express- 
ing disappointment  to  some  degree,  also 
expressed  understanding.  They  spoke 
of  friendship,  loyalty,  and  support   of 
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mutual  inlerests  In  thai  vast  Pacific  area. 
And  this  Is  the  fundamental  issue.  The 
Philippines  is  our  anchor  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Some  other  nations  nearby 
are  costing  ns  billions  of  dcdlars  and  they 
are  anchors  too  but  the  anchor,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  around  the  neck  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  This  is  true  In 
many  places  around  this  uneasy  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  that  as  op- 
posed as  I  have  been  to  these  dubious 
efforts  of  influencing  friendships  with 
dollars,  it  is  my  belief  we  must  honor 
this  commitment  to  people  who  have 
proved  to  be  o\ir  friends. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bakxt  :  On  page 
5.  line  11,  after  the  word  "exceed"  strike  out 
the  numena  **6"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  numeral  "2". 

Blr.  BARRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will 
cut  down  the  expense  of  processing  the 
getting  of  f vmds  by  any  of  these  claim- 
ants, from  5  to  2  percent.  The  reason 
is  tills.  On  the  settlement  sheet  which 
was  presiunably  given  to  the  claimant 
when  he  got  his  last  check,  it  said, 
"amount  to  be  paid,"  and  the  dollar 
amount  was  named  there.  In  view  of 
that,  there  should  not  be  any  spadework 
necessary,  the  processing  of  papers,  the 
proving  of  claims,  and  so  forth.  There- 
fore, a  greater  b^iefit  will  accrue  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries  if  we  limit  the 
amount  that  could  be  taken  away  from 
them  by  some  kind  of  an  operation  under 
which  they  may  assign  over  their  claims 
to  someone  else  to  pick  up  the  money.  It 
is  too  simple  a  procedure,  if  you  are  a 
claimant  under  the  old  bill,  to  send  in 
your  name,  your  claim  number,  and  get 
your  22  V^  percent.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  a  5-percent  limitation  for 
someone  to  take  from  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  to  perform  this  act. 
The  work  has  been  done  to  process  the 
claim,  and  presumably  paid  for.  So  I 
submit  this  amendment  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  who  we  intend  shall  get  this 
money,  actually  get  it. 

Mr.  OIIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  so  happens  that  the  limita- 
tion of  5  percent  was  on  my  motion 
when  the  bill  reached  our  full  com- 
mittee. That  I  believe  is  the  limitation 
on  services  in  connection  with  pension 
matters.  While  I  am  a  lawyer  and  am 
familiar  with  the  facts  that  Justify  con- 
tingent fees  of  25  percent  and  higher.  I 
do  not  believe  the  service  percentage  in 
prosecuting  claims  that  are  paid  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  should  be  in  excess 
of  the  5  percent  In  the  case  of  small 
claims,  where  there  is  much  work  in- 
volved and  Uxe  amount  recovered  very 
small,  it  may  bring  a  return  unprofit- 
ably  to  the  lawyer.  But  in  claims  running 
into  big  figures  anything  in  excess  of  5 
percent  would  bring  a  payment  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  for  legal  services  that 
would  be  hard  to  defend.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  in  some  Indian  claims  legal 
fees  have  run  as  high  as  $1  million. 
Such  is  hard  for  the  American  people, 
to  whom  a  million  dollars  is  still  a  lot  of 


money,  to  digest  as  palatable  food.  This 
bill  is  clean  as  a  whistle  as  far  as  legal 
windfalls  are  concerned  because  of  the  5- 
percent  limitation  voted  unanimously  by 
our  committee.  It  is  possible  that  this 
is  a  factor  with  a  few  persons  in  the 
Philippines  who  are  in  disagreement  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  Pliilipplne 
people  and  are  condemning  this  bill.  It 
well  may  be  ihaA  in  some  instances  the 
motivation  may  be  a  dislike  of  the  5-per- 
cent limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rather  vigorously  op- 
posed this  legislation  when  it  was  l>efore 
the  House  l)efore.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
reaction  in  the  Philippines.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  here  aix>ut  misunder- 
standing in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  do  not  l)elieve  there  was  as  much 
misunderstanding  here  as  there  was  in 
the  Philippines. 

I  opposed  it  at  that  time  because  the 
old  piece  of  legislation,  which  we  de- 
feated, exempted  the  pasrments  under 
the  act  from  the  provisions  of  section 
104(c)  of  the  Philippines  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946.  This  exemption  has  now 
Ijeen  removed.  Anyone  who  gets  a  sub- 
stantial payment  imder  this  act  must 
now  show  either  that  he  used  the  money 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Pliilippines 
or  that  he  will  use  it  for  that  purpose. 
That  is  why  I  opposed  the  bill  before, 
because  without  that  it  could  be  wind- 
fall legislation,  it  could  have  been  that 
some  big  claimant  had  used  the  money 
which  he  had  gotten  before,  which  he 
had  to  show  that  he  did  iise  it  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  remainder,  running  in 
some  instances  into  the  millions  of  pesos, 
he  could  have  gotten  and  done  whatever 
he  wanted  to  with  it.  Now  he  is  required 
to  bring  out  his  boolcs  and  show  that  he 
exi>ended  the  amount  he  did  get  and  will 
expend  this  amount  in  rehabilitation. 
Because  that  provision  is  in  there  I  can 
find  it  possible,  as  I  told  the  Speaker  a 
few  days  after  the  other  bill  was  de- 
feated, that  I  would  have  supported  it  if 
this  language  had  been  in  the  previous 
bill. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  our 
courageous  allies  in  the  Philippines,  and 
I  subscribe  to  it.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  that  whatever  we  did  here  we 
would  not  alienate  the  friends  we  had  in 
the  Philippines.  I  do  not  Icnow  whether 
they  were  alienated  or  not.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  President  of  the  Philippines 
did  not  show  himself  to  be  a  very  stead- 
fast friend  of  ours  when  we  turned  him 
down,  not  because  we  have  anything 
against  the  Filipinos,  but  I  think  a 
majority  of  the  votes  was  because  a  lot 
of  people  were  afraid  it  could  be  wind- 
fall legislation,  and  it  could  have  l>een 
without  this  language  in  it. 

I  imderstand  if  this  bill  passes  the 
President  of  the  Philippines  will  come 
to  the  United  States  and  reschedule  his 
visit.  I  suppose  that  will  prove  he  is  a 
courageous  man,  especially  if  he  has 
courage  in  the  face  of  what  he  said  and 
did  about  it  when  he  comes  to  ask  for 
more  money,  which  I  am  sure  he  will. 


I  am  not  mincing  words  about  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  mince  worda 
I  think  he  acted  in  a  manner  which 
makes  it  very  difDcult  for  any  of  the  201 
of  us  who  voted  against  this  bill — not 
because  we  were  against  the  Philippines 
but  because  we  are  against  windfall  leg- 
islation. I  say  again,  as  I  said  earlier  in 
the  debate,  if  this  \AU  passes  this  after- 
noon— and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  and 
I  predict  it  will  pass — it  will  pass  in  spite 
of  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  against  this 
legislation  on  the  last  occasion,  and  with 
mixed  feelings  I  intend  to  vote  against  It 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  address  two 
remarks  to  tiie  House  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

If  the  President  of  the  Philippines  felt 
that  a  threat  or  a  tantrum  was  the  way 
to  get  this  thing  passed,  there  is  nobody 
to  blame  for  it  but  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  themselves.  We  have 
succumbed  to  these  tactics  fnxn  our 
enemies.  I  do  not  happen  to  approve  of 
them  when  they  come  from  our  friends. 
But  let  the  responsibility  be  clearly 
understood  as  lying  at  our  own  door  and 
we  are  still  yielding  to  these  tactics  in 
inexcusable  fashion  with  respect  to  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States. 

I  offer  one  other  bit  of  generalization 
for  the  reflection  of  this  House,  that  it  is 
folly  in  one  nation  to  expect  disinterested 
favors  from  another  nation.  I  did  not 
say  that — President  George  Waslungton 
said  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Bakbt:   Strike 

All  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  there  U 
hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  by  the  Oor- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $73,000,000  In  full  satis- 
faction and  final  settlement  of  all  awards 
for  war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  under 
the  terms  of  title  I  of  the  PhUlpptne  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128).  The 
payment  provided  for  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  considered  In  all  respects 
a  development  grant  under  title  II  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment of  1961,  and  shall  be  administered  In 
the  same  manner  as  other  ajsslstance  fur- 
nished under  that  title. 

"'Sec.  2.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry  out 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the  amount  of 
$73,000,000." 

Mr.  BARRY  (during  the  reading  of  the 
amendment).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  I  will,  of  course,  explain  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  here  follows 
generally  along  the  line  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  In 
1960  to  settle  this  problem.    I  will  read 
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to  you  from  ;3eci-etary  of  the  Treasury 
Anderson's  letter  of  June  14,  1960: 

The  Treasure  Department  strongly  pre- 
fers 8.  3238  [»hlch  Is  Senator  Fulbeights 
bill  I .  the  bill  n^commended  to  the  CongretM 
by  the  executl"  e  branch.  This  would  au- 
thorize a  paym<nt  of  not  to  exceed  »73  mil- 
lion to  the  Rci)ubllc  of  the  Philippines  In 
full  s.Ttlsfacllor  and  final  settlement  of  all 
awards  made  under  the  earlier  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  my 
bill  differs  slie.Uly  from  that  because  my 
bill  puts  it  under  the  AID  agency  to  be 
dispensed  undir  the  rules  of  our  grant- 
aid  program  a  id  our  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  There  i.s  a  great  deal  of  support 
for  this  in  the  Philippines.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  Manila  Times  has  called  the 
initial  defeat  of  the  original  bill  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise.  I  quote  from  the  Manila 
Times  directly  as  follows: 

The  Initial  defeat  may  be  a  blessing  In 
disguise. 

They  say  further: 

This  would  confirm  the  belief,  which  has 
been  little  appreciated  here  up  to  now.  that 
many  of  those  who  rejected  the  first  bill  did 
BO  not  because  of  lack  of  sympathy  toward 
the  Filipino  people  On  the  contrary,  It  now 
appears,  they  wished  to  a.s8ure  that  It  was 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  not  Just  a  few 
large  claimants  who  would  benefit  frrvm  the 
payments. 

Not  only  is  the  Manila  Times  interested 
in  the  pa.ssape  of  the  legislation,  as  I 
have  presented  it  to  you  now.  but  here 
IS  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Congress, 
and  you  may  all  have  heard  from  him  a.s 
well : 

Under  the  bill  [the  claim  bill  1  without  my 
amendment  In  this  case,  Zuleta.  who  Is  the 
Governor  of  lUoll,  will  receive  69,000  pe&os 

And  he  represent*;,  as  they  say  in  thi.s 
letter — this  member  of  the  Philippine 
Congress  represents  the  sugar  interests 
who  are  wallowing  in  wealth. 

I  believe.  hr>wever.  that  the  legion  of 
stigar  b.nror.s  who  have  private  rlalma.  like 
former  Speaker  Jt>8«  Yulo,  In  the  amount 
of  68.318  pesos.  Senator  Ledesma.  85316 
pesoc.  and  former  Secretary  Alfred  i  Monte- 
llbano,  57.130  pesos — 

And  he  lists  five  others — 

are  willing  to  see  their  claims  go  to  the 
Filipino  people  Instead  nf  being  given  to 
the  mir.lon.ures  of  the  sugar  bloc. 

I  cite  this  to  you  to  show  that  there 
is  real  sentiment  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  amendment  Uiat  I 
am  suggesting  to  you  now. 

•  Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  brewery  and  the 
racetracks  still  claimsuits  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  am  obUged  to  say  that 
they  are.  I  would  like  to  get  some  of 
these  stricken  out.  but  I  will  say  this 
in  regard  to  one  large  claimant  with 
whom  my  family  has  had  a  direct  con- 
nection going  back  for  50  years,  that 
this  concern  is  not  willing  to  accept  this 
money.  They  are  going  to  turn  it  over 
to  some  project  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
l>ecause  they  are  embarrassed  to  receive 
it.  This  is  a  fact  I  am  not  naming  the 
corporation,  but  I  assure  you  It  is  one 


with  which  a  member  of  my  family  has 
been  identified  for  many  years. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  claim  has 
been  adjudicated  they  could  still  refuse 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  agreed  not  to  take  my 
15  minutes  during  general  debate  and  to 
explain  this  amendment  at  this  time  will 
be  impossible  if  I  yield  for  too  many 
questions  during  the  5  minutes  allotted 
me  now. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  man  who  is 
the  technical  adviser  to  the  Office  of 
the  President,  President  Garcia.  He 
says: 

The  defeat  of  the  biU.  however,  is  a  blessing 
in  disguise 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

«By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barry 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BARRY.  What  does  he  say  we 
.'ihould  spend  this  money  for?  He  says 
we  should  spend  this  money  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  most  mosquito-in- 
fested city  of  Manila. 

Two.  the  completion  of  the  con.'^truc- 
tion  of  the  capitol  building. 

Three,  the  reconstruction  of  the  mu- 
nicipal buildings,  which  are  hardly  fit 
for  human  habitation. 

Four,  the  reconstruction  of  public 
.schools  which  are  not  sufficient  to  keep 
up  with  the  rising  birth  rate,  and 

Five — and  this  is  the  most  important — 
completing  the  construction  of  low-cost 
housing  projects  to  accommodate  the 
low-.salaried  employees  and  fight  the 
squalor  problem. 

To  think  they  have  a  squalor  problem 
in  the  Philippine  after  we  have  poured 
$1,675  million  into  the  islands.  They 
could  well  use  this  $75  million  to  fight 
the  squalor  problem. 

This  is  a  direct  challenge  to  our  aid 
program.  It  should  be  a  challenge  for 
us  to  see  that  there  is  no  squalor  problem 
in  the  Philippines,  and  my  bill  would  go 
a  long  way,  as  this  Member  of  Congress 
says,  and  I  read: 

The  passage  of  your  amendment  would 
eliminate  murder,  kidnaplnz.  robbery,  which 
are  mainly  caused  by  the  extreme  poverty  in 
the  squalor  section  of  the  capital  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

And  here  is  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  the  tward  of  the  Methodist  Church: 

By  giving  the  $73  million  to  our  Govern- 
ment at  Its  own  disposal  there  is  serious 
doubt  such  fund  would  actually  benefit  thoee 
who  need  It  most 

And  that  is  why  my  bill  calls  for  the 
$73  million  to  be  dispensed  under  the 
AID  Agency  which  would  insure  that  the 
money  would  go  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Philippines. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  management 
consultant  firm  in  New  York  City,  signed 
by  Bernard  Gladieux.  who  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  as  technical  adviser  on  the 
Philippines  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Grovern- 
ment  on  fiscal  policy. 

He  says : 

I  believe  you  are  wholly  right  In  Insisting 
that  these  war  claim  funds  be  so  allocated 
as  to  help  advance  the  Philippine  economy 
rather  than  simply  become  another  wind- 
fall to  the  few.  I  hope  your  amendment 
is  accepted  by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 


I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  from 
the  leading  layyer  m  the  PhiUppine  Is- 
lands. This  man  himself  sits  on  the 
lx)ard  of  directors  of  compames  or  per- 
sonsdly  has  claims  valued  at  80  million 
pesos  or  $20  million.  He  deplores  the 
passage  of  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 
He  gives  a  long  legalistic  letter  which  I 
cannot  possibly  read  to  you  now. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  objections  i)e- 
yond  the  objections  that  have  been 
named  so  far. 

Many  individual  claimants  are  dead. 
Many  of  the  estates  are  closed  and  their 
heirs  have  scattered.  Many  are  no  long- 
er in  the  Philippines  and  their  address 
is  unknown.  Many  corporations,  part- 
nerships, and  associations  are  dissolved, 
liquidated,  wound  up.  The  corporate  ex- 
istence has  expired  by  operation  of  the 
law. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
in  my  research  on  this  bill  there  is  no 
moral  obligation  whatsoever,  arising  out 
of  the  debate  in  1946,  for  us  to  make  the 
payment  now.  However,  in  the  course 
of  my  search  for  facts  I  have  located  a 
communique  between  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Philippine  Government 
dated  Augv^st  5.  1959.  I  will  not  read  it 
all. 

With  respect  to  Philippine  claims  for  ad- 
ditional war  damage  compensation  under  the 
Philippine  V^'ar  Damage  Act.  the  executive 
branch  of  tlie  U.S.  Government  wUl  at  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  Congress,  and  in 
connection  vith  the  legislative  program  for 
the  fiscal  ye:j  1961.  request  appropriate  leg- 
islation enabling  settlement  of  this  matter 
on  the  basis  of  $73  million,  which  amount  re- 
flects the  statutory  maximum  of  unpaid 
private  claims  according  to  the  report  of  the 
War  Damage  Claims  Commission  for  settle- 
ment directly  with  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment and  the  US  Government  will  consider 
Itself  completely  divested  of  all  responsibility 
for  the  payment  of  individual  private  claims. 

I  quote  this  m  conclusion  because  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  moral 
obligation  of  the  administration  to 
press  for  this  legislation  by  virtue 
of  the  communique  handed  to  the  Phihp- 
pine  Government  by  the  Executive.  But 
there  is  no  moral  obligation  under  our 
constitutional  system  for  us  in  Congress 
to  be  bound  by  the  Elxecutive  of  one  ad- 
ministration or  of  any  administration 
who  will  go  out  and  say,  we  will  give  away 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

That  is  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility as  a  Congress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oppxtsition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Barky]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  rise  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman's  proposal  was 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, by  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  last  time  this  legislation  was 
considered. 

It  was  rejected  emphatically  on  each 
of  the  those  occasions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  we  fully  un- 
derstand what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  intends  to  do.  But  this  is  not  the 
aid  program.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  increase  the  amount  of  economic  aid 
to  the  Philippines,  he  should  do  that 
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within  the  framework  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  want  to  ad- 
dress myself  to:  the  question  that  has 
been  raised  about  the  administration's 
stand  on  this  issue — whether  w^e  should 
pay  the  claimants  or  give  a  lump-sum 
payment  to  the  Philippine  Government. 

That  question  has  been  answered 
fully  and  clearly  in  a  letter  signed  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  I 
want  to  read  that  letter  into  the  Record  : 

August  1,  1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  Howe  of   Reprer^sntatiies. 

Dear  Mk.  Speaker:  I  am  gratified  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  today  to  act  on 
the  Philippine  war  damage  bill  (H.R.  117211 
introduced  by  Mr.  Zablocki. 

The  Department  of  State  strongly  sup- 
ports this  bill  for  several  reasons: 

1.  The  Department  considers  that  the 
tTntted  States,  under  the  language  and  in- 
tent of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946  (Public  Law  370)  and  by  the  intention 
of  Congress  as  indicated  in  the  hearings  on 
Public  Law  370,  has  a  self-assumed,  moral 
commitment  to  the  Philippines  to  complete 
payment  on  Philippine  war  damages  to  the 
extent  authorized  in  the  original  legislation. 

2.  HR.  11721  follows  closely  the  method 
of  payment  prescribed  by  the  original  legis- 
lation, that  is,  payment  directly  to  the  In- 
dividual claimants;  it  provides  safeguards  to 
assure  that  the  claimants  will  receive  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  U.S.  War  Damage  Commission; 
it  eliminates  the  possibility  of  duplicate 
payments,  and  thus  promises  to  return  a 
substantial  sum  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

3.  Passage  of  H.R.  11721  will  redeem  our 
pledges  to  the  Philippines  and  thus  remove 
a  major  source  of  misunderstanding  in  our 
relations  with  a  courageous  nation  with 
which  we  have  had  a  long  and  uniquely 
close  association. 

The  Department  recommends  the  87th 
Congress.  In  the  spirit  of  those  earlier  Con- 
gresses meeting  In  the  darkest  days  of  World 
War  II,  recall  the  heroism  and  sacrlflcles  of 
the  Philippines  in  our  common  cause,  and 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hull,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11721)  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
the  balance  of  awards  for  war  damage 
compensation  made  by  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  April  30,  1946.  and  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $73  million  for  that 
purpose,  pxirsuant  to  House  Resolution 
738,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossnient 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were— ayes  194,  noes  35. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Spcnk^r,  I 
voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  11721  and  I  am 
pleased  that  ihe  House  pcis.sed  tins  bill 
tliat  would  discharge  a  moral  oblmation 
under  the  tiims  of  the  Philippiiie  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  April  30,  194C. 

The  previous  legi-lation,  H  R.  8G17. 
could  W'rll  have  provided  an  unju-siifiLd 
windfall  and  mirht  not  have  accom- 
plished the  purpo.se 
intended. 

H.R.  11721,  on  the 
ccmes  this  objection 
tlie   beneficiaries  must   give 
they  already  have  or  intend 


for   which    it   \\a.s 

other  hand.  o\or- 
and  requires  that 
proof  that 
^o  use  it  in 
the  rehabiiitatioii  of  the  Philippines. 
This  is  the  he:»rt  of  the  problom. 

We  arc  for'Mnate  to  have  tlie  friend- 
ship of  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  who 
supported  us  ;o  valiantly  in  the  recent 
world  confl'cl  and  this  action  on  tlie  p'ai  t 
Oi  tiie  House  will  convey  to  them,  in 
some  small  rn:asuie,  our  feeling  of 
friendship  and  an  example  of  our 
adherence  to  right  moral  principles. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO     EXTE.ND 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  11721. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pas.sed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  503.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
correct  an  error  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R. 
10786.  the  so-called  Work  Hours  Act  of  1962. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10526)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeins 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
10802)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other 
Jjurposes." 

I    The  message  also  announced  that  the 
$enate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
.House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered 
P  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

Ihe  message  also  announced  that  the 
Eenatc  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
hiittec  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
Votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend - 
tnents  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
Ill289i  entitled  "An  act  makinir  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
lor  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 
tand  for  other  purposes." 

The  me.s.sape  al.so  announced  that  the 
f.cnate  aj^rees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
H'">u.se  to  Senate  amendments  numbered 
1  and  30  to  the  above  entitled  bill. 


jto   the   1 

I'.linoi.'i? 


PROGRAM    FOR    THE    BALANCE    OF 
THI.y  WEEK 

Mr.    ARENDS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
Liuanunous  consent  to  acidre-ss  the  Hou.se 
r  1  minuto 

The    SPEAKER      Is    there    objection 
request  of    the   gentleman   from 

9 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k  for 
Itliis  unu'  in  order  to  mquire  of  tiie  ma- 
jority leader  concerning  the  program  for 
thp  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sjx^aker,  will  the 
3:entlen^an  yield^ 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  yield  to  the  grntlo- 

nn  from  Oklaiionia. 

Mr.  ALBERT  The  only  legislative 
busine.ss  left  for  ih*^'  balance  of  the  week 
pf  which  I  have  any  knowledge  at  this 
(tiine  are  some  privileged  resolutions  from 
jthe  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Tomorrow  we  expect  to  announce  the 
prot'ram  for  next  week  and  to  ask  to 
adiuurn    over    until    Monday. 

Mr.  AREN'DS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fiOiu  Oklahoma. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
jat  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theiv  objection 
!to  the  request  of  the  ger.tleman  frr,m 
Ne-.v  York? 

There  was  no  (>bjeclion. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cere- 
monies attending  Captive  Nations  Week, 
as  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  NY.,  were  concluded  in 
our  city  with  an  appropriate  program 
on  Sunday.  July  22.  19G2. 

Our  observance  was  hailed  by  both 
the  National  Committee  To  Observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  as  being  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  effective 
throughout  the  country.  The  events  of 
the  week  received  wide  coverage  and 
publicity  through  our  two  daily  news- 
papers, and  our  local  radio  and  television 
stations. 

The  evening  program,  which  was  held 
in  Buffalo's  beautiful  Delaware  Park  at 
the   Albright   Knox   Art   Gallery,   com- 
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menced  with  a  rendition  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

The  Honorable  Chester  Kowal,  mayor 
of  Buffalo,  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress, which  follows: 

Bltfalo:  Citt  or  UwiriED  Neighbors 
Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  members  of  the 
clergy,  officers  and  members  of  all  the  or- 
ganizations which  have  worked  bo  hard  to 
make  our  third  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  such  a  grand  8ucc»*ss. 
candidates  Tor  the  crown  vl  Miss  Captive 
Nations,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  fellow 
Americans,  this  festival  of  nations,  which  It 
I?  my  privilege  to  open,  will  bring  to  a  close 
our  week-long  program  of  events  through 
which  ih»  people  of  our  city  have  registered 
their  concern  for  and  unity  with  all  the 
people  hold  captive  behind  the  Imperial 
Russian  Curtain.  With  the  opening  of  our 
observance  1  week  ago  today,  the  flags  of 
nine  captive  natloi:s  were  mounted  at  Mc- 
Klnley  Monument  There  they  have  flown 
every  d.iy  of  tlie  werk,  .side  by  Fide  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  as  a  moving  symbtjl  of  the 
unifying  force  of  freedom— and  as  a  herald  of 
our  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  national 
Independence  will  triumph  over  imperial 
communism  A.s  free  pt-ojile  we  are  c<jm- 
nUtted  to  that  objective.  As  free  people  we 
will  do  wh.it  must  be  done  to  win  that  objec- 
tive Thut  l.s  OUT  destiny  as  a  free  people 
and  we  shall  not  fall  to  keep  that  happy 
apix)lnt.ment  with  the  future 

Every  generation  of  Americans  has  been 
called  U)  rally  to  the  cause  of  liberty — our 
m(.>^l  precious  hf-rttage.  The  desjwifers  of 
liberty,  like  the  darkness  of  night,  rear  their 
heads  In  every  generation- to  challenge 
man's  Gcxl-given  right  to  be  free  TTiat  ex- 
perience undT.'.rfire.s  the  nature  of  liberty 
and  reminds  us  that  only  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  sacnflce  for.  to  fight  for.  and.  If 
need  be,  to  die  for  their  liberties  are  able 
to  long  enj  y  their  blessing.-:.  This  genera- 
tion of  Americans  finds  no  exception  to  that 
har-h  le.s.viii  of  history.  Tlie  challenge  we 
face  today  pits  the  forces  of  human  freedom 
agaln.^t  the  f  irres  of  organized  tyranny  In  a 
struiigle  that  allows  no  escajjc,  no  quarter,  no 
weakness,  no  compromise. 

Imperial  Russian  communism  has  declared 
t-tal  war  against  the  United  States  and 
every  other  i.atlcn  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  leader  of  this  conspiracy  has  publicly 
declared  that  he  will  'bury  us  "  By  this 
he  means  to  destroy  everything  that  gives 
life  and  meaning  to  our  American  way  of 
life  He  means  to  replace  our  free  way  of 
hfc  With  a  .system  of  despotism  that  feeds 
on  terror  and  human  corruption  That  Is 
exactly  what  the  Communists  are  trying  to 
do  in  all  the  captive  nf)n-Ru.islan  nations — 
bury  them  in  a  .sea  of  despotl.sm. 

The  cold  war  In  which  we  are  engaged  Is 
the  twilight  zone  of  the  burial  conflict.  It 
denies  all  the  traditions  of  classical  warfare. 
Military  power  stands  at  the  rear  of  tactical 
thrusts  by  political,  economic,  diplomatic, 
and  propaganda  cadres — all  calculated  to 
divide  us,  to  confuse  us.  to  weaken  us,  to 
demoralize  us,  to  frighten  us.  and  finally  to 
bury  us  It  Is  In  this  twilight  zone  that  the 
decision  will  be  made  as  to  which  of  the 
two  contending  forces  get*  burled— human 
freedom  or  Imperial  Russian  communism. 
That  Is  the  nature  of  the  war  declared 
against    us. 

The  question  before  every  American  is. 
What  can  wc  do  to  win  this  cold  war  and 
avoid  a  hot  war? 

Our  distinguished  speaker  at  the  civic 
luncheon  on  Wednesday  past,  the  Honorable 
Wn-LiAM  W.  ScEANTON,  Congressman  from 
the  10th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  this 
wise  advice.  I  quote,  "khrushchev  boasts 
that  he  will  bury  us.  Every  bit  of  strength 
W'e  give  to  the  captive  nations  is  a  spade  of 
dirt  to  bury  him."  We  agree  with  this 
timely  observation.  We  too  believe  that 
the   strongest   deterrent    to  a   hot   war   and 


the  best  hope  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
arises  from  the  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence  held  by  the  people  In 
all  the  captive  nations. 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  freedom -loving  people  In  the 
captive  nations.  The  week-long  observance 
held  In  Buffalo,  through  which  we  give  evi- 
dence of  our  unity  with  them,  is  but  one 
way.  We  must  keep  this  spirit  alive  for 
the  remaining   51   weeks  of  the  year. 

The  Congre.ss  should  establish  a  special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  as  culled  for 
In  pending  House  Resolution  211.  Such  a 
committee  would  provide  undeniable  evi- 
dence thai  our  concern  for  the  people  In  the 
c:ipti\e    nations    is    a    year-round   obligation. 

We  need  a  Presidential  task  force  en  self- 
determination,  made  up  of  public  spirited 
citizens  who  are  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  self-government  and  the  independence  of 
nations,  large  and  small.  The  only  lasting 
peace  we  can  hope  for  Is  one  that  derives  its 
consent  from  the  peoples  concerned.  This 
consent  by  the  people  cannot  be  expressed 
unless  they  are  self-governing.  Self-deter- 
mination, therefore.  Is  a  primary  condition 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  before  we 
can  have  peace  worthy  of  the  name.  I  urge 
President  Kennedy  to  appoint  .such  a  task 
force  on  self-dclermination  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

We  mu.'t  learn  to  make  better  use  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  expose  the  truth  about 
imperial  Russian  communism  and  to  espouse 
the  right  of  all  people  to  self-government. 
The  United  Nations  Is  a  political  forum,  no 
more  and  no  less,  and  it  is  time  we  began  to 
u.se  it  t'j  promote  the  ideals  of  human 
freedom. 

Our  Government  should  adopt  a  policy  of 
"Rus.sla  for  the  Russians."  Ju.st  as  it  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  •Africa  for  the  Africans.- 
In  plain  Enplish.  we  should  back  the  slogan 
of  Ru.skies  Go  Home."  which  enjoys  unl- 
ver-s.nl  popularity  In  all  the  captive  nations 
Such  a  pf)llcy  would  assure  our  proven  allies 
Ixhind  the  Russian  curuin  that  we  had  fully 
awakened   to  the  challenge  of   the  cold   war. 

In  cl'jsing  I  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  To  Observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  for  Uieir  outstanding  work. 
A  word  of  special  thanks  is  due  the  Kiwanls 
Club  for  a  great  civic  luncheon.  The  press. 
television,  and  radio  have  all  been  most  help- 
ful In  promoting  this  worthy  cause.  Buffalo 
can  take  Justifiable  pride  In  being  the  leader 
In  this  great  movement.  What  we  have  done 
together  this  week  demonstrates  that  we  are 
the  city  of  good  neighbors— yes.  we  are  the 
city  of  unified  neighbors  in  freedom's  cause. 
TTiank  you. 

Miss  Olha  Shepelavey  was  crowned  as 
Miss  Captive  Nations  of  Buffalo  for  1962. 
A  Ukrainian  by  birth,  she  was  nominated 
by  organizations  of  that  ethnic  segment 
in  our  community  to  compete  in  a  field 
of  seven  candidates  for  the  title  who 
represented  the  following  captive  na- 
tions: Croatia.  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania. Macedonia.  Poland,  and  Ukraine. 

Miss  Zdenka  J.  Gredel.  the  Miss 
Croatia  entry,  and  Miss  Sarmite  Ju- 
berts,  Miss  Latvia,  were  designated 
runners-up. 

The  Buflfalo  Civic  Orchestra,  led  by 
the  renowned  conductor  and  violin  con- 
certmaster.  Jan  Pawel  Wolanek,  pro- 
vided selective  music  entitled  "Concert 
of  Nations." 

On  July  15.  it  was  my  privilege  to  de- 
liver the  keynote  address  at  the  opening 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  observance 
in  our  city.  As  one  who  knows  of  the 
plight  of  the  people  living  in  satellite 
countries,  it  is  my  every  hope  that  House 
Elesolution  211  will  be  speedily  adopted 
by  Congress  so  that  these  people  and 


the  world  will  be  made  aware  of  our 
deep  concern  for  them — not  only  this 
week  but  every  week  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  third  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance  in 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
William  W.  Scranton,  was  the  recipient 
of  the  third  annual  Freedoms  Award. 
Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Buffalo 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania.  Congressman  Scranton,  ad- 
dressed the  July  18  luncheon  meeting, 
and  urged  the  creation  of  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
He  said  that  such  an  agency  is  a  "strong 
arm  which  is  not  being  used  in  the 
ideological  war  against  communism." 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Congressman  Scranton,  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, said  Americans  are  not  doing 
nearly  enough  to  combat  Russian  prop- 
aganda. 

He  continued: 

I  wonder  if  you  appreciate  what  a  power- 
ful weapon  Captive  Nations  Week  puts  in 
the  hands  of  free  mankind.  Each  year  the 
observances  have  grown  in  strength  and 
Impact. 

Speeches  made  here  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  statements 
made  in  Congress  all  remind  Americans  that 
millions  of  people,  once  free,  are  now  under 
the  domination  of  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Freedom  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum  and 
our  own  liberties  remain  in  Jeopardy  when 
people  elsewhere  are  deprived  of  their  right 
to  choose  their  own  governments,  are  pre- 
vented from  worshiping  in  the  churches 
and  temples  of  their  choice,  are  forbidden 
even  to  choose  what  kind  of  work  they  will 
do. 

But  our  words  carry  far  beyond  our  shores. 
They  reach  people  in  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia, 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenia,  Bulgaria,  main- 
land China,  and  other  subjugated  nations. 
We  assure  them  that  we  know  of  their  plight 
and  are  awaiting  the  day  w^hen  they  shall 
rejoin  the  family  of  free  nations. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Congressman  Scranton,  in  a  second  rec- 
ommendation, asked  that  the  United 
States  reafllrm  its  opposition  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  also  urged  that  the  Voice  of 
America  expand  its  broadcasts  to  the 
non-Russian  peoples  inside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said: 

We  must  have,  absolutely,  a  firm  policy 
In  resisting  every  pressure  they  |the  Com- 
munists] undertake.  Mr.  Khrushchev  said 
he  wlU  bury  us.  K\'ery  aid  we  give  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  Is  a  spadeful  of  earth 
to  bury  him. 

We.  in  Buffalo,  were  happy  to  have 
Congressman  Scranton  join  us  in  our 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 


HR.  8900 — A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE 
FEDERAL  AID  FOR  NEEDED  EX- 
PANSION OF  ACADEMIC  FACILI- 
TIES 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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THe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  OREIEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H JR.  8900.  a  bill  to  authorize  Federal  aid 
for  needed  expansion  of  academic  facili- 
ties, is  now  in  conference.  There  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  a  letter  to  the  editor 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  gives  an  accurate 
account  of  the  number  of  colleges — tax 
supported  and  private,  church  related 
and  nonchurch  related.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  hiB  column  of  July  17,  Drew  Pearson 
states  that  the  Education  Conunlttees  of 
Congress  are  debating  "whether  grants  or 
loans  should  be  given  to  religious  institu- 
tions; i.e.,  colleges  and  xuiiversitles,  the 
great  majority  of  them  Catholic."  This  is 
simply  not  true.  The  great  majority  of 
church-afflUated  colleges  are  not  Catholic 
but  rather  Protestant.  According  to  the 
1961-62  Educational  Directory  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare, 
there  are  807  religioiis  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  475  are  Protestant,  308 
Catholic,  and  24  are  divided  among  6  other 
denominations. 

One  could  perhaps  ignore  this  error  were 
it  not  for  Mr.  Pearson's  completely  distorted 
treatment  of  the  Federal  college-aid  bills. 
Nowhere  In  his  column  Is  there  the  slightest 
Indication  that  the  bills  would  aid  all  2,040 
American  colleges  (721  public  colleges,  512 
private  nonrellgious  colleges,  and  807  reli- 
gious colleges) .  Instead,  the  column  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  subject  of  "Federal 
aid  to  Catholic  colleges,"  leaving  the  reader 
with  the  false  Impression  that  the  bills  are 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  Catholic  schools.  In 
every  paragraph  we  find  such  misleading 
phrases  as  "tax  money  paid  by  Protestants 
would  go  to  Catholic  institutions"  and  "out- 
right grants  to  Catholic  colleges." 

Why  are  the  308  Catholic  colleges  singled 
out  for  special  treatment  by  Mr.  Pearson 
while  the  other  499  religious  colleges  are 
completely  ignored?  Does  Mr.  Pearson  ob- 
ject to  Catholic  colleges  sharing  on  an  equal 
and  nondiscriminatory  basis  with  other 
American  colleges?  Does  the  Constitution 
really  say  Federal  aid  cannot  be  given  to  308 
C\tholtc  colleges  but  such  aid  may  be  given 
to  475  Protestant  colleges? 

Mr.  Pearson  also  distorts  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  which  he  describes  as  a  bill  that  "has 
extended  many  millions  of  dollars  to  Catho- 
lic hospitals."  Here  again  Catholic  partici- 
pation in  a  bill  Is  deliberately  singled  out  to 
create  the  false  impression  that  the  bill  is 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  Catholic  Institu- 
tions. Actually,  the  Hill-Bvirton  Act  pro- 
vides Federal  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  public  and  other  nonprofit  hospitals  fill- 
ing a  community  need.  Under  this  act  over 
•300  million  has  been  granted  for  construc- 
tion of  Jewish.  Protestant,  and  Catholic  hos- 
pitals and  additional  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  gone  to  publicly  owned  hos- 
pitals. 

James  A.  Mn.LER. 

BEL.4IB-BOWIX,   Mo. 


DANGER  IN  ALBANY,  GA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  bring  a  frightening  warning  from  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  and  Dr. 
William  Q.  Anderson,  the  Reverend 
Wyatt  Tee  Walker,  and  other  Negro  lead- 
ers in  Albany,  Ga.,  a  warning  which  I 


have  found  with  my  own  eyes  to  be  dan- 
gerously true. 

In  Dr.  King's  words: 

Albany.  Ga.,  may  explode  Into  another 
little  Rock. 

Dr.  King  pototed  out  to  me  last  night 
in  his  jail  cell,  which  he  shares  with  the 
Reverend  Ralph  D.  Abemathy,  that  the 
explosion  can  come  at  any  minute  unless 
action  is  taken  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  m  an  American  city. 

Every  one  of  us  and  every  American 
must  be  shocked  by  what  has  happened 
and  is  happening  this  very  minute  in 
Albany.  Interstate  bus  facilities  con- 
tinue to  be  segregated.  City  officials  re- 
fuse even  to  discuss  steps  toward  equal 
rights.  The  courts  have  delayed  in  act- 
ing on  the  arrests  of  some  700 
Americans. 

American  citizens  have  been  jailed 
under  color  of  law  for  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights.  Police  brutality 
is  openly  reported  and  easily  discovered. 
Men  and  women — an  expectant  mother 
with  a  child  in  her  arm.s — have  been 
beaten.  Americans  are  held  in  jail  for 
days — one  of  them  for  more  than  a 
week — without  even  being  arraigned  in 
clear  violation  of  their  constitutional 
right  to  a  speedy  trial.  Men  and  women 
are  held  in  adjacent  cells  without  pri- 
vacy. A  jail  cell  is  crammed  with  teen- 
agers. 

I  asked  12-year-old  James  Moore  what 
he  was  doing  when  he  was  arre?=ted. 

He  said ; 

I  was  praying  at  city  hall. 

We  have  reached  a  new  time  in  Amer- 
ica when  we  arrest  children  for  prayinii. 

The  need  for  action  in  Albany  has 
never  been  more  evident.  Decency,  our 
belief  in  America,  in  the  Constitution. 
in  the  equality  of  men.  in  ju.<5tice.  all 
demand  Immedia'e  action.  Our  stature 
as  a  democracy,  our  position  as  a  leader 
of  the  free  world  require  action.  The 
law  itself  requires  action. 

The  Justice  Department,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  this  Con- 
gress must  act. 

Yesterday,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, I  visited  Albany  where,  in  the 
words  of  the  invitation,  •American  citi- 
zens are  being  jailed  and  beaten  for  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  rights." 

Julius  W.  Hobson,  southeastern  re- 
gional representative  of  CORE,  said  in 
his  invitation  letter: 

We  feel  it  is  of  the  u'rr.oFt  lrnport;»ncc 
that  you.  as  a  Member  of  Congress  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  equality  for  all  citizens. 
visit  Albany  to  get  a  firsthand  picture  of  the 
situation.  If  you  can  make  the  trip,  we  wlU 
be  most  appreciative. 

What  I  saw  in  Albanv  should  both  in- 
spire and  frighten  every  American. 

At  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Mount  Zion 
Church  last  night  Negro  citizens  of  Al- 
bany overflov.ed  the  church  to  expres.s 
their  desire  to  continue  the  battle  for 
their  rights.  They  proclaim  that  free- 
dom is  on  the  march.  Their  enthusiasm. 
their  indomitable  will  in  the  face  of  bru- 
tality and  oppression,  and  their  contin- 
ued restraint  are  amazing. 

I  talked  with  leaders  of  the  Albany 
movement,  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 


ership Conference  and  CORE  in  Albany. 
[Reverend  King,  who  is  president  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. Rev.  Wyatt  Tee  Walker,  executive 
director  of  the  leadership  conference. 
Rev.  Bernard  Lee,  special  assistant  to 
Reverend  Walker,  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Aber- 
nathy.  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  admin- 
istrator, citizenship  education  program, 
leadership  conference.  Dr.  William  G. 
Ander.son.  and  other  leaders  have  shown 
fantastic  determination,  leadership,  and 
organization.  They  are  ready,  as  Gen- 
eral Grant  said  about  100  years  ago,  "to 
fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
isummer.  ■ 

In  Ins  cell— calm,  quiet,  unafraid  but 
heartsick  at  the  brutalities  of  Albany— 
Dr  King  emphasized  over  and  over  that 
the  situation  is  very  ten.sc  and  that  the 
Albany  opponents  of  civil  rights  are 
wafTing  a  furious  yet  highly  sophisticated 
resi.stahce.  The  city  oJBcials  simi^ly 
claim  that  .there  is  not  any  .segregation 
in  Albp-ny.  Gr\_  although  all  you  have  to 
do  to  learn  the-truth  i^  walk  down  any 
street. 

The  fact  is  that  the  situation  in  .Albany 
may  ex4Dlode  into  violence. 

The  situation  has  been  developing  for 
many  months.  The  conflicts  began 
shortly  after  the  Inierstale  Commerce 
Commission's  new  regulations  banning 
segregation  in  interstate  ti  an.'^ijortatipn 
termmaLs  went  into  effect.  Since  then 
Negroes  have  been  fighting  for  civil 
rights — the  right  to  get  a  soft  drink  in  a 
public  restauiant  the  right  to  use  an  un- 
sesrcgat^d  interstate  bus  facility,  the 
right  to  u.s.^  tlie  public  library,  the  rl-zhl 
to  .send  their  children  to  an  integratel 
s;hool.  The  city  commission  has  refused 
even  to  talk  with  Negro  leaders. 

Yesterday  about  40  Negroes  were  ar- 
r'^sfod  in  prayer  demonstrations  at  c;tv 
hiiil  and  th^  public  library.  About  3(0 
people  liave  been  jailed  since  July  10 
Becau.<;e  the  Albany  jail  is  overllo'ving, 
pri.soner*;  have  been  taken  to  jails  in 
oilier  cities — Camilla.  Americus.  Newton 
Conditions  m  the  Albany  jail  are  in- 
tolerable. The  cells  are  packed.  Women 
are  in  cells  adjacf^nt  to  men  without 
pnvaf^y  In  one  cell  I  found  12  toen- 
acers.  Three  men  were  jammed  in  an- 
other cell  that  mr?.>-urrs  7  feet  lonu.  7 
f.e-  wide  and  7  feet  hi^h.  Tliey  had  not 
bfon  pennitted  to  make  any  outi^oin", 
telephone  call.s.  No  hoarinu  date  had 
Ij- '  n  se;  for  tliem.  They  had  no'  been 
arraigned  before  a  judge.  One  of  them 
V  as  Marvin  Rich,  of  New  York,  field 
coordinator  of  CORE.  Another  was 
r.oyd  Gardner.  He  had  been  held  in 
clear  violation  of  his  coi..stitutional 
ri'ihts  for  8  days. 

Nearby,'William  Hansen  was  sufferin'i 
in  a  cell,  his  broken  jaw  stitched  and 
wiroi.  When  he  was  arrested,  the  police 
thvrw  him  in  with  drunk.«.  announced 
be  was  one  of  the  freedom  riders,  and 
a  piomnt  bfatine  foliowi^d. 

I  was  told  how  Mrs.  Marion  King,  the 
expectant  wife  of  Slater  King,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  as  she  carried 
her  3-yrar-nld  baby  in  her  arms,  was 
knocked  down  and  kicked  by  two  police 
ofliccrs  at  the  Camilla  jail. 

The  press  lias  reported  how  C.  B.  King, 
Esn  ,   an   attorney,  was  viciously  caned 
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by  D.  C.  Campbell,  the  sheriff  of  Dough- 
erty County  who  is  theoretically  in  of- 
fice to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Despite  the  persecution  and  brutality, 
the  Albany  movement,  founded  and  led 
by  Dr.  William  G.  Anderson,  will  con- 
tinue the  fight  for  civil  rights,  for  the 
movement  and  its  aims  are  embedded  in 
the  deepest  needs  and  rights  of  the  Negro 
people  of  Albany.  A  few  days  a^o  the 
Albany  movement  issued  this  declara- 
tion: 

There  is  no  truce  and  we  band  ourselves 
together  to  do  whatever  must  be  done  to 
deliver  the  death  knell  once  and  for  all  to 
the  system  of  segregation  in  the  city  of 
Albany.  Ga  ,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
example  we  set  here  shall  spread  across  the 
South 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Albany  manifesto  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

A^.B.^NT  Manifesto 

The  Albany  movement  totally  rejects  the 
resp<jnse  of  the  city  of  Albany  toward  Its 
reque.sts  as  transmitted  through  Chief  of 
Police  Laurie  Prllchett  We  ha\e  discovered 
over  the  last  6  months  that  It  is  the  In- 
tention of  the  city  fathers  to  malnuin  the 
system  of  segregation  throughout  the  com- 
munity regardless  of  the  constitutional  rights 
and   Juht  demands  of  the  Negro  community. 

We  have  leiu-ned  through  bitter  experi- 
ences that  Chief  Prltchett  has  not  the  power 
to  keep  or  mnke  the  decisions  for  which  he 
is  purportedly  resjxjnsible  We  submit  a 
long  history  of  doubletalk.  unkept  promises, 
subtle  intimidation  and  lack  of  integrity  as 
It  relates  to  the  Just  resolution  of  our  griev- 
ances against  the  system  of  segregation  lis 
It  exi.si«  in  our  city. 

Whereas  we  Insi.st  it  Is  our  right  under 
the  Constltutl<»n  and  the  BUI  of  Rights  U) 
peacefully  protest  our  grievances,  and 
whereas  no  Negro  can  exercise  that  right 
without  provoking  arrest  and  conviction,  be 
It  therefore  re.solved  that  we  shall  never 
bargain  away  our  first  amendment  privilege 
to  so  peacefully  protest;  and 

Whereas  there  remain  more  than  700  cases 
presently  pending  on  the  dixket  of  the  re- 
corder's court  since  December  of  last  year 
which  have  not  yet  been  adjudicated,  we 
demand  under  the  eth  amendment  as  In- 
terpreted through  the  14th  amendment  be 
granted  a  fair  and  speedy  trial  at  once  or 
be  summarily  discharged  from  prosecution; 
and 

Whereas  there  continues  only  Intermit- 
tent compliance  with  the  ICC  ruling  which 
became  efTectlve  as  of  November  1.  1961  at 
the  city  bus  terminal  we  do  further  resolve 
that  we  j)etttlon  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  Initiate  Immediately  a 
suit  pur<^uant  to  Federal  court  Injunctive 
order  to  restrain  public  officials  or  private 
Interest  from  interference  with  the  use  of 
nil  such  facilities;   and 

Whereas  desegregation  is  the  order  of  the 
day  and  with  the  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  climate  of  world  opinion,  the 
moral  order  and  the  laws  of  God.  we  resolve 
to  iiddre.s.s  all  of  our  energies  to  the  removal 
of  every  vestige  of  segregation  from  our 
mldbt.   and 

Whereas  Chrl:.tian  nonviolence  hns  dcm- 
onstrued  Its  piwer  In  application,  tech- 
nique, and  discipline,  we  resolve  that  the 
instruments  with  which  we  work  shall  be 
those  alone  consl.«tenl  with  nonviolent  prin- 
ciples; and 

Whereas  the  aspiration  and  support  af- 
fcrded  to  the  Albany  movement  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Aber- 
nathy.  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 


Committee.  NaUonal  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  and  other 
individuals  and  organizations  similarly  dedi- 
cated, we  do  resolve  to  make  it  clear,  pub- 
licly and  privately  that  they  are  here  by 
invitation  and  we  heartily  welcome  their 
presence;  and 

Whereas  in  some  quarters  of  the  com- 
munity, State,  and  Nation  there  are  spurious 
reports  of  a  truce,  we  do  resolve  for  all  to 
know  that  there  Is  no  truce  and  we  band 
ourselves  together  to  do  whatever  must  be 
done  to  deliver  the  death  knell  once  and  for 
all  to  the  system  of  segregation  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  Ga  ,  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  example  we  set  here  shall  spread  across 
ilic  .South 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  action  is 
now.  If  the  situation  is  allowed  to  drift 
and  deteriorate,  we  may  well  have,  as 
Dr    King   warns,  another  Little  Rock. 

There  are  immediate  steps  which  the 
executive  branch  may  take. 

The  FBI  has  been  investigating  well- 
reported  instances  of  police  brutality. 
Even  the  names  of  police  officers  are 
known.  But  as  Dr.  King  asked  in  his 
jail  cell,  how  much  investigating  is  nec- 
essary before  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice can  seek  indictments  before  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury"' 

From  my  observations  I  believe  that 
what  has  happened  in  Albany  warrants 
immediate  action  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment under  sections  241  and  242  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  241  provides  that  it  is  a  crim- 
inal offense  for  two  or  more  persons  to 
con.spire  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten, 
or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  free  ex- 
erci.se  or  enjoyment  of  any  rights  or 
privilege  .secured  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
because  of  his  having  .so  exercised  the 
same.'" 

Section  242  piovides  that  it  is  a  crim- 
inal offen.se  for  anyone  "under  color  of 
any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation, 
or  cu.stom,"  to  willfully  subject  "any  in- 
habitant of  any  State,  territory,  or  dis- 
trict to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights, 
privileges,  or  immunities  secui-ed  or  pro- 
tect-ed  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

I  also  believe  that  the  situation  in 
Albany  warrants  immediate  action  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
enforce  its  regulations  banning  segrega- 
tion in  interstate  bus  facilities.  That  is 
what  the  regulations  are  for — to  be  en- 
forced. That  is  why  I  testified  for  them 
before  the  ICC  last  year.  Presumably, 
that  is  why  the  ICC  adopted  the  regula- 
tion.s — to  enforce  them. 

Under  the  regulations  the  ICC  can 
issue  an  order  to  tlie  interstate  carriers 
ordering  them  to  cease  and  desist  from 
using  the  bus  station  in  Albany.  In  ad- 
dition, the  ICC  can  bring  civil  and  crim- 
inal suits  against  an  interstate  carrier 
if  the  carrier  violates  these  regulations. 

The  Albany  situation,  like  other  civil 
rights  conflicts,  also  makes  more  evident 
the  need  for  real  civil  rights  legislation. 
I  beheve  that  passage  of  H.R.  7143.  to 
make  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
pci-manent  and  give  it  real  power,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  really  guarantee- 
ing civil  rights  to  all  Americans.  If  the 
bill  had  been  enacted,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  would  be  working  effectively 
in  Albany.  Ga..  right  now. 


If  we  are  to  avoid  another  Little  Rock, 
another  major  civil  rights  tragedy,  the 
Justice  Department  must  act  now  to  en- 
foi-ce  the  law.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must  act  now  to  enforce 
its  regulations.  And  I  beheve  that  we 
in  Congress  must  look  toward  passage 
of  real  civil  rights  legislation. 

Democracy  is  on  trial  in  Albany,  Oa., 
and  I  call  upon  the  Ctovemment  and 
Congress  to  come  to  its  defense. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from   West   "Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  the  President  at  his  news 
conference  said: 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  sit  down 
in  Geneva  to  try  to  settle  great  international 
l.ssups  with  Ru.ssla  and  other  countries,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Albany  government  ought 
t  )  be  willing  to  sit  down  with  Negroes  de- 
niHuding  fuller  rights. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and  I 
agree  it  is  past  time  that  the  officials  sat 
down  with  the  leaders  of  the  Albany 
movement. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  want  to  join  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ry.anI.  in  his  appeal  for  ac- 
tion to  end  the  di-sgraceful  situation 
which  confronts  this  Nation  and  the 
world  in  Albany,  Ga.,  today.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  the  fight  he  is  making.  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  taking  time  today 
to  bring  this  message  to  the  House.  I 
am  sorry  there  are  not  more  Members 
here  to  hear  it.  because  there  is  no  mes- 
sage, it  seems  to  me,  that  could  be  of 
greater  bearing  to  our  Nation  and  the 
future  of  our  Nation  than  the  report 
he  is  giving  of  the  situation  that  ap- 
parently exists  in  Albany.  Oa..  in  this 
home  of  democracy  and  this  land  of  the 
free 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  action  must  be  taken.  Certainly,  we 
would  hope  that  this  problem  in  Georgia 
could  be  settled  by  men  of  good  will  sit- 
ting down  across  the  table  with  one  an- 
other. But.  I  think  what  has  happened 
today  has  made  it  perfectly  clear,  par- 
ticularly when  the  events  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  just  referred  to  are 
occurring  in  Georgia — has  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  kind  of  good  will 
does  not  exist  there  and,  apparently,  will 
not  exist  for  some  time.  I  think  in  this 
instance  we  have  to  look  for  leadership 
from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  fear  it  is  time  that  we  have 
some  leadership  both  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  feel 
that  we  in  the  United  States  certainly 
camiot  pase  as  champions  of  democracy 
when  these  situations  exist  as  they  do 
exist  in  Albany.  Ga..  and  elsewhere 
in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  join  with 
him  in  the  fight  he  is  makmg. 
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Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gmtteman  for  his  very  perti- 
nent observations  on  this  critical  situa- 
tion.          

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  And  would 
you  also  add  there  an  item  that  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  white  girls  be  free  to  go  to 
their  church  and  pray  and  be  free  to  walk 
down  the  streets  of  Washington? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
quite  see  the  relevance  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  You  have 
talked  about  colored  people  walking 
down  the  street. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  cannot 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman.  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  like  to  add 
just  a  word  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  said  in  connection  with 
the  situation  that  exists  at  Albany,  Ga. 
I  was  somewhat  disturbed  to  read  in  the 
press  this  morning  that  apparently  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  unwillingness  of 
some  of  the  merchants  and  leading  busi- 
nessmen in  Albany  to  sit  down  and  work 
out  some  peaceful  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem stems  from  the  reported  fact  that 
they  are  doing  so  well  economically  that 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  need  to  make 
these  concessions.  The  reason,  of  course, 
for  their  economic  prosperity,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  very  largely  due  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  substantial  sums  in  connec- 
tion with  the  U.S.  defense  program.  I 
would  certainly  feel  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  in  addition  to  some  of 
the  suggestions  the  gentleman  has  made 
that  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  U.S. 
Government  could  be  brought  to  bear 
in  this  situation  through  this  indirect 
method  of  defense  contributions  to  this 
particular  area. 

If  our  defense  funds  are  creating  a 
situation  which  impedes  the  adoption  of 
true  democracy  rather  than  the  reverse, 
then  this  is  a  very  serious  development 
indeed,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  care- 
fully looked  into  by  members  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man's suggestion  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Did  the  gentle- 
man make  his  trip  down  to  Albany,  Ga., 
at  his  own  instance  or  at  the  instance 
of  some  organization  or  person? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  said  ear- 
lier in  my  remarks  I  was  invited  by  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence to  see  at  firsthand  the  situation 
in  the  city  of  Albany,  Ga. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
did  go  to  Albany,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

did  he  not? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 


Mr.  FORRESTER.  Tell  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  how  you  were  treated 
down  there. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  certainly 
was  treated  at  aU  times  with  respect.  I 
was  permitted  to  see  the  prisoners.  I 
did  see  the  prisoners  and  reported  on  my 
findings. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  gentleman  knew  that  those  peo- 
ple were  so  c\iltured  and  so  patient  down 
there  that  they  were  tolerating  a  tres- 
passer, is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  will  not 
concede  I  was  a  trespasser.  I  was  there 
as  a  representative  of  the  people  of  my 
district  who  are  deeply  concerned  with 
this  situation,  p>eople  who  have  been  out- 
raged by  developing  conditions. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Is  the  gentle- 
man concerned  about  the  civil  rights 
of  white  folks? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  in  what  I  have 
said  or  anything  in  any  of  the  bills  I 
have  introduced  that  distinguishes  the 
civil  rights  of  one  individual  as  opposed 
to  another.  I  think  it  is  important  in 
this  country,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree,  that  all  citizens  be  treated 
equally  because  they  are  equal  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  my  familiarity  with  his 
record  and  the  legislation  he  has  intro- 
duced, there  has  never  been  anything 
that  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  white 
race.  Has  the  gentleman  taken  any  step 
whatsoever  in  reference  to  the  fine  while 
woman  who  was  stabbed  within  a  block 
and  a  half  of  this  Capitol  2  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  any  difference  what  the 
color  of  the  woman  was. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
did  not  do  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  If  an  act  of 
violence  takes  place,  it  certainly  is  a 
matter  which  should  concern  all  of  us. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman,  Is  he  acquainted  with  the 
courts  down  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unit-ed  States. 
I  feel  that  people  who  have  been  jailed 
and  incarcerated  are  entitled  to  prompt 
arraignments,  speedy  trials,  and  dis- 
position of  their  cases.  According  to  all 
reports,  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman,  Is  he  attorney  for  those  peo- 
ple? Do  you  know  whether  arraign- 
ment has  been  denied  to  them — has  been 
demanded  and  has  been  denied? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve resix)nsible  citizens  told  me  some- 
thing that  was  not  true. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman,  do  you  know?  I  am  not  ask- 
ing what  he  was  told.  The  gentleman 
is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  am  re- 
porting to  you  and  to  this  House  that 
there  are  American  citizens  languishing 

in  that  jail  in  Albany  who  have  not  been 

arraigned,    whose   cases   have   not   been 
heard.     One   person   I  spoke   with   last 


night  had  been  in  that  Jail  for  8  days 
and  had  not  been  pemitted  to  make  a 
telephone  call.  He  has  not  been  brought 
before  a  magistrate  or  a  Justice  of  the 
peace. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  This  is  a  terrible 
crime? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  believe  it 
is. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  he  cannot 
get  a  telephone  at  some  opportune  time 
when  he  wants  it? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  believe  to 
incarcerate  an  individual  for  exercis- 
ing his  rights,  demonstrating  peaceably, 
and  to  deny  him  the  elementary  right  to 
contacts  with  the  outside  world  is  a 
crime. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this.  Has  the  gentleman 
ever  been  in  Albany.  Ga..  before? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  This  was  the 
first  occasion. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  How  long  was  the 
gentleman  there? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  was  there 
between  6  and  8  hours. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
really  had  a  lot  of  time  in  which  to  find 
out  something  about  the  ti-uth,  did  not 
the  gentleman^ 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  certainly 
did.  The  facts  arc  so  evident  that  in  a 
lot  le.ss  time  than  that  one  could  become 
very  familiar  with  the  outrageous  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man say  that  the  courts  down  in  Georgia 
do  not  function  and  does  the  gentleman 
want  to  tell  me  that  those  people  are 
rcmedylcss  and  cannot  get  into  court? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  A  person 
under  arrest  should  have  an  elementary 
right  to  a  prompt  arraignment  in  order 
to  know  the  charges  and  to  a  hearing 
and  to  have  a  trial  date  set. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  In  otlier  word^. 
the  gentleman  went  down  there  simply 
because  he  understood  some  people  were 
in  jail  and  he  wanted  to  see  that  their 
rights  for  arraignment  were  enforced? 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  went  down 
there  for? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Not  at  all. 
I  think  the  whole  world  has  a  right  to 
know  about  the  denial  of  civil  rights  of 
American  citizens.  Civil  liberties  are 
being  flagrantly  abused.  I  think  this  is 
something  that  should  be  known. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Lot  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this,  and  I  want  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  to  ILsten  to  me.  now. 
Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  the  war 
record  of  the  people  down  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  at  Albany,  Ga.,  in  particu- 
lar In  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  so  forth? 
Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  those 
records? 

Mr,  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  think  that 
we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  war 
record  of  every  American  who  wore  a 
uniform  honorably  in  the  service  of  his 
coimtry.  whether  he  comes  from  Albany, 
Ga.,  or  Albany,  N.Y. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  But  have  not  the 
people  in  Albany.  Ga..  one  of  the  finest 
records  for  patriotism  in  this  country? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York,  i  do  not 
think  patriotism  is  the  issue  before  us.  I 
have  not  made  it  an  Issue.    I  think  there 
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are  patriotic  .Americans  in  every  city, 
hamlet,  village,  and  every  crossroads  in 
this  country,  cr  we  would  not  have  the 
strength  which  we  have  today.  I  think 
many  who  ser/ed  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  who  fought  and  lived  side  by  side 
with  men  of  different  backgrounds  and 
origins  returned  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  whut  human  values  and  rela- 
tionships shoulij  be. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr  RYAN  cf  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree —  *hile  we  all  recognize  the 
contribution  of  Albany.  Ga.,  and  many 
other  sections  of  our  country,  both  North 
and  South,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
war — that  today  we  are  engaged  in  an- 
other war?  This  is  an  ideological  war.  a 
war  to  determine  whether  we  in  this 
country  really  mean  what  we  say  when 
we  talk  about  d  smocracy  and  civil  rights. 
or  whether  thi?y  are  going  to  put  our 
record  as  aga.nst  our  protestants  up 
against  the  alluring  propaganda  of 
communism.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me,  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Forrester),  that  to- 
day the  job  we  have  to  do  is  to  demon- 
strate in  Albary.  Ga..  and  in  Schenec- 
tady. NY.,  and  in  New  York  City  when 
we  say  that  men  are  equal  we  mean  It, 
and  if  a  man  era  woman  cannot  get  a 
Coca-Cola  in  a  restaurant  or  a  drugstore 
or  a  seat  on  a  bus.  this  Is  a  situation  that 
demonstrates  tiiat  we  in  America  have 
not  won  the  fight  for  the  democracy  that 
we  profe-ss?  This  problem  has  been 
faced,  and  facec  successfully,  in  Alabama 
and  in  other  aieas  of  our  country. 

I  think  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  making,  if  I  may  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Forrester),  is  that  what 
we  have  got  to  do  is  to  u.se  the  prestige 
of  this  Federal  Government  If  we  cannot 
get  peaceful  cooperation  from  the  local 
authorities  to  sec  that  men  and  women, 
regardless  of  their  color,  are  afforded 
simple,  ordinary,  equal  rights  In  any 
section  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  RYAN  ol  New  York.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct  As  I  said  earlier, 
democracy  is  literally  on  trial  at  that 
city  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORREiiTER.  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  to  talk  about 
v.ar  records,  bt cause  we  have  as  great 
a  war  record  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try as  any  piece  in  the  country.  If 
the  gentleman  has  one.  the  gentleman 
cannot  deny  It.  It  is  a  fact,  and  it  is 
just  a  little  disturbing  to  me  to  hear  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  get  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hcu-se  and  advocate  that 
there  be  taken  sway  from  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  this  country  military  installa- 
tions which  go  right  down  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  protection  of  this  country 
and  what  it  stands  for. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  think  what 
was  advocated  w  as  that  every  branch  of 
the  Federal  Gcivernment  use  all  the 
powers  at  its  disposal  to  see  that  the 


rights  of  all  citizens  are  protected.  And 
I  say  this  as  a  combat  veteran  who  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  South  Pacific 
during  World  War  TL. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  gentleman  has  taken 
this  time  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
very  fine  people  of  a  very  fine  city  in  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  know  these  people  down  there. 
I  know  the  chief  of  police,  who  I  think 
everyone  who  has  followed  this  will  agree 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  law-enforce- 
ment officials  not  only  of  our  part  of  the 
country  but  of  the  entire  United  States. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  man  who  has  kept 
his  head,  who  has  done  his  sworn  duty 
to  preserve  law  and  order  as  best  he  can 
in  a  city  which  is  torn  with  strife  and 
is  in  turmoil  through  no  fault  of  the 
people  who  live  there. 

I  regret  also  most  sincerely  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  saw  fit  to 
describe  himself  as  an  expert  on  a  city 
which  by  his  own  statement  he  visited 
for  a  matter  of  6  to  8  hours  I  know  that 
in  my  own  place  I  would  not  attempt 
to  make  a  flying-squadron-type  trip  into 
his  great  city  and  State  of  New  York  and 
set  myself  up  as  a  judge,  a  prosecutor, 
and  a  jury  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  a 
case  about  which  I  knew  as  little  as  I 
could  know  If  I  had  no  more  than  6  to  8 
hours  in  which  to  study  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  some  of  the  state- 
ments the  gentleman  has  made  are  mis- 
leading. I  know  the  gentleman  did  not 
intend  them  to  be  misleading,  but  from 
what  I  know  of  the  law-enforcement 
officials,  the  honorable  and  distinguished 
mayor,  Asa  D.  Kelly,  Jr.,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Albany,  they  were  misleading  al- 
though I  am  sure  unwittingly  so,  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Some  of  the  allegations  and  charges 
which  we  have  heard  here  today  do  not 
conform  entirely  to  the  facts  as  they 
exist.  I  do  not  question  and  I  would  not 
question  the  right  of  the  gentleman  or 
any  Member  of  this  body  to  make  any 
statement  that  he  saw  fit  to  make,  but 
I  could  not  sit  idly  by  and  fail  to  call 
th"  attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
Hou.se  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been, 
certainly,  misleading  statements  which 
have  been  made,  and  I  regret  very  much 
the  gentleman  saw  fit  to  make  this  at- 
tack upon  my  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
in  reply   to  the   gentleman,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  reported  the  facts  and 
circumstances  as  I  found  them. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Can  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  tell  me  whether  or  not  it 
is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  reported,  that  people  have  been  in- 
carcerated for  a  period  of  7  or  8  days 
without  being  arraigned? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  make  a  reply? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  From  what  I  know  of 
the  law-enforcement  establishment  on 
the  level  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Middle  District  of  Georgia;  from 
what  I  know  of  the  sujaerior  court  and 
the  court  of  Dougherty  County,  the  c'*y 
court  and  the  recorder's  court  of  the 
city  of  Albany.  I  am  quite  certain  thj»t 
if  application  for  a  bond  had  been  made 
that  application  would  have  been  grant- 
ed. I  am  certain — of  course,  I  have  not 
been  down  there  during  the  last  few 
days — but  I  am  certain  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  enforced  as 
well  in  the  city  of  Albany,  Ga..  as  they 
are  in  any  place  north,  south,  east,  or 
west. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan) 
has  again  expired. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  MIGRANT 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  1  Mr.  OlsenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  concern 
in  our  Nation  concerning  the  lack  of 
educational  opportunities  for  the  chil- 
dren of  agricultural  migrant  workers. 
It  has  long  been  the  accepted  and  tradi- 
tional philosophy  in  American  education 
that  every  child  shall  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  education  commensurate 
with  his  interests  and  abilities.  The 
concept  of  this  great  American  dream, 
which  is  the  inherent  right  and  hope  of 
every  child,  should  not  be  denied  to 
thousands  of  migratory  children.  And 
yet.  studies  have  shown  that  the  school 
achievement  of  these  children  is  usually 
below  the  fourth  grade  level.  Reports 
from  several  States  indicated  that  more 
than  half  of  the  migrant  children  are 
retarded  1  to  4  years. 

While  there  has  been  increased  pub- 
hcity.  an  awakened  interest,  and  com- 
mendable efforts  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  educational  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged  children  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers  in  our  Nation,  much 
still  remains  to  be  done. 

It  is  diflBcult  for  us  who  are  interested 
in  all  the  children  in  our  Nation  to 
realize  that  a  particular  group  of  Ameri- 
can children  are  still  being  denied  the 
opportunity  to  receive  the  bare  minimum 
of  education  necessary  to  participate 
effectively  in  our  society  today. 

Migrant  children  enter  school  late, 
their  attendance  is  poor,  their  progress 
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is  slow,  ttaey  drop  out  early;   conse- 
quently, their  r»te  of  lUlt^acy  is  high. 

Hie  1960  census  reports  indicated  that 
approximatdy  8  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion age  25  or  over  are  defined  as  func- 
tionally illiterate;  that  is,  they  have  re- 
ceived less  than  a  fifth-grade  education. 
The  agricultural  migrants  make  up  a 
significant  part  of  this  pool  of  illiterates. 
Many  of  the  unemployed  migrants  are 
moving  Into  the  slimis  of  our  large  cities 
where  they  are  swelling  the  relief  and 
welfare  rolls.  Because  of  lack  of  educa- 
tion, they  are  unprepared  for  urban  Jobs. 
They  are  part  of  this  group  which  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant  described  as  "social 
d3mamlte." 

Most  migrant  children  are  retarded  in 
school  because  of  migrancy  itself  and  all 
its  related  socioeconomic  disadvan- 
tages— ^poverty,  ill  health,  inadequate 
housing,  lack  of  proper  food  and  cloth- 
ing, lack  of  attitude  and  education  of 
parents,  lack  of  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  insulBcient  funds  of  some  school 
districts  to  provide  school  facilities  for 
migrant  children. 

Studies  have  shown  that  many  of  these 
migrant  children  leave  their  home-base 
States  in  the  South  in  April  and  do  not 
attend  school  during  the  time  they  are 
•  on  the  trip  north,  or  until  they  arrive 
back  at  the  home  base  in  late  October. 

It  is  estimated  that  migrant  workers 
are  concentrated  In  31  States  which  em- 
ploy 4,000  or  more  domestic  migrants 
each  year.  School  authorities  are  often 
perplexed  by  seasonal  Impacts  of  large 
groups  of  migratory  children  who  enter 
their  school  districts  late,  and  who 
should  be  enrolled  in  their  schools.  With 
overstrained  school  budgets  it  has  been 
difficult  to  provide  classrooms,  teachers, 
desks,  and  other  instructional  materials. 
Because  the  number  of  migrant  children 
who  enter  their  communities  varies  from 
year  to  year,  it  is  difficult  for  school  ofQ- 
cials  to  anticipate  the  additional  burden 
that  will  be  placed  on  their  school  budg- 
ets. Lack  of  financial  support  to  enable 
school  districts  to  provide  for  migrant 
children  often  makes  them  an  unaccept- 
able burden.  The  community  is  not  al- 
ways ready  to  accept  these  children  and 
to  assume  the  cost  of  increased  school 
facilities  for  migrants  who  may  only  be 
in  the  community  for  a  short  period  of 
time. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  of  seven  States  con- 
cerning the  State  programs  for  the  edu- 
cation of  migrant  children,  it  was  re- 
ported that  in  some  States  50  percent  of 
the  migrant  children  who  lived  In  the 
State  during  the  time  school  was  in  ses- 
sion were  not  enrolled  in  school. 

One  of  the  recommended  solutions  to 
improve  the  educational  program  for 
migrant  children  is  to  organize  small 
classes  at  the  b^innlng  of  the  school 
year  so  that  the  children  can  be  inte- 
grated in  the  regular  school  program 
when  they  arrive.  Tills,  however,  be- 
comes a  financial  burden  on  the  school 
districts. 

When  migrant  children  do  not  bring 
records  from  previous  schools  attended, 
it  becomes  a  problem  for  the  teacher  to 
determine  the  level  of  academic  achieve- 
ment of  each  child  and  the  grade  in 


which  he  should  be  placed.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  there  be  interschool  and 
interstate  agreements  on  the  necessary* 
infonnation  to  be  supplied  and  on  the 
methods  of  sending  school  transfer  rec- 
ords from  school  to  school. 
There  is  a  nefld  for  further  research 
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and  planning  liAnany  areas  of  educa- 
tion for  migrant  children  including  the 
development  of  interschool  and  Inter- 
state agreements;  Improved  curriculums 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children;  de- 
velopment of  short  units  of  study,  apti- 
tude, achievement,  and  Intelligence  tests 
for  Spanish -speaking  children;  and 
other  similar  studies. 

While  several  States  have  made  excel- 
lent progress  in  their  educational  pro- 
grams for  migratory  children,  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  few  States  to  solve  this 
problem  alone.  These  children  must 
have  an  opportimity  for  education  in 
each  community  and  State  they  enter 
or  they  become  retarded,  confused,  and 
frustrated.  Retardation  is  one  of  the 
major  causes  for  school  dropouts.  For 
example,  it  is  difficult  to  expect  a  16- 
year-old  boy  to  enter  the  fourth  grade. 

There  is  definite  need  for  a  sound  and 
continuous  program  of  education  in  each 
commimity  through  which  these  chil- 
dren travel,  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
them  with  an  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation. 

As  the  States  are  responsible  for  the 
free,  public  education  of  all  school  age 
children,  this  legislation  is  intended  to 
assist  the  States  to  improve  their  pro- 
grams for  the  education  of  migrsuit  chil- 
dren. Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  need  for  planning  at  the  State 
level.  The  problems  concerning  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  migratory  chil- 
dren have  been  recognized  by  several 
States  which  have  enacted  necessary  leg- 
islation to  assist  these  children.  The 
States  of  California.  Colorado.  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Penn- 
sylvania provide  financial  assistance  to 
school  districts  for  the  operation  of  sum -I 
mer  schools.  ! 

Many  local  school  districts  are  still 
faced  with  the  problems  of  providing 
school  housing,  textbooks,  instructional 
materials;  and  avoiding  overcrowded 
classrooms  and  half-day  sessions.  The 
lack  of  educational  opportunities  for 
migrant  children  has  many  social  and 
economic  implications  which  should  be 
the  concern  of  all  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  our  Government,  as  well 
as  the  concern  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. Reports  Indicate  that  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  schooling  received  by 
these  children  is  far  below  the  national 
standards  as  compared  to  that  received 
by  other  children.  This  condition  is  a 
serious  indictment  against  our  society 
and  our  national  program  of  education 
in  America. 

Because  migrant  parents  have  very 
little,  if  any,  education,  they  very  often 
do  not  understand  the  importance  of  an 
education  for  their  children.  Because 
their  wages  are  insufficient  to  provide 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  they  need  the  in- 
come of  their  children  to  help  sustain 
the  family.    They  fall  to  understand  the 


educational  requirements  needed  tn  our 
modem  society.  lO&Dy  migrants  do  not 
make  any  effort  to  enroll  their  children 
In  school.  They  have  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  health,  welfare,  safety,  nutrition, 
and  citizenship.  Studies  have  shown 
that  parents  who  have  attended  school 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  want  their 
children  to  receive  an  education. 

If  there  ever  was  a  cause  or  a  reason 
for  Federal  funds  for  education,  it  \a 
for  a  program  of  education  of  children 
of  agricultural  migrant  woriters.  The 
problem  of  agricultural  migratory  work- 
ers is  interstate  in  nature,  involving  the 
transportation  of  human  beings  across 
State  boimdary  lines  to  live  and  work 
in  other  coramimities.  The  principle  of 
State  and  Federal  support  is  reasonable 
and  Just  when  one  school  district  must 
provide  educational  facilities  for  chil- 
dren from  other  school  districts  and 
States. 

The  money  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able under  Senate  bill  1124  would  enable 
States  to  obtain  much-needed  informa- 
tion about  migrants  which  could  be 
shared  by  other  States  as  a  txasls  for 
plannmg  better  school  programs. 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  Federal 
assistance,  as  follows: 

Title  I — Payments  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating migratory  children  during  the 
regular  school  session. 

Title  n— Grants  of  $300,000  annually 
for  each  of  5  years  to  State  educational 
agencies  or  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  summer  schools  for  migratory 
children. 

Title  ni — Grants  of  $250,000  annually 
for  each  of  5  years  for  State  and  mter- 
state  planning  and  coordination  of  pro- 
grams concerning  educational  problems 
of  migratory  children. 

Title  rv — Grants  of  $200,000  a  year  for 
5  years  to  State  educational  agencies  to 
defray  operating  costs  of  pilot  projects 
for  programs  of  fundamental,  practical 
education  for  adult  migratory  workers. 


GIRL    SCOUT     50TH    ANNIVERSARY 
ROUNDUP 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Dincell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recx»rd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  tribute  to  the  Girl  Scouts 
on  their  50th  anniversary  roundup  birth- 
day dinner  on  July  24.  1962,  at  Button 
Bay.  Burlington,  Vt.  This  was  sent  to 
me  by  one  of  my  constituents,  Miss  Lena 
G.  Doll. 

Girl  Scout  SOtii  Anntversart  Roundup 
I  am  glad  I  am  a  Girl  Scout 

In  my  native  U.S.A.. 
I  am  glad  for  all  the  Girl  Guides 

In  other  lands  today. 

I  .-^.m  glad  that  Juliette  Low 
H.id  the  foresight  and  the  verre 

To  bring  from  England  to  ua  here 
The  Scout  idea,  born  to  thrive. 


1962 

To  glv*  to  every  girl  %  chsnoe 

To  live  a  IU«  of  tirsadar  ■wWm 
Than  all  th«  girls  of  fomMr  year* 

Ever  dreaniMl.  or  tbooglit,  or  knew. 

To  live  life  In  its  fiUl  meaning 

With  the  privilege  to  serve. 
To  be  prepared  for  any  task. 

Prom  high  purpose  not  to  swerve. 

To  put  Into  work  thtr  ornament 

That  Ugbtena  e'en  the  moat  arduous  task, 
Imprints  Its  meaning  In  th«  heart. 

Lifts  It  above  th«-  conomoapli 
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Tls  on  that  level  Ctrl  Scouts  thrive. 

To  further  reaches  Olrl  Scouts  strive. 
They  strive  to  win;  but  win  or  lose. 

The  striving  wlnji,  the  Olrl  Scout  knows. 

So  I  am  glad  I  am  a  Olrl  Scout 

I  like  the  purpoxe  and  the  plan. 

We  learn  the  grace  c  f  serving. 
We  gladly  help  our  fellowman. 


THE  KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  EDMONDfJON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stacgeu] 
may  extend  his  n^narks  at  this  pomt  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
tor. 

The  SPEAKEF..  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  o'  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
emcrsing  from  a  narrow  and  tortuous 
lane,  the  bewildered  and  exasperated 
traveler  looks  ou:  on  a  broad  highway. 
Not  a  single  higr  way.  it  is.  in  fact,  the 
divergence  point  of  numerous  highways. 
The  trafflc  on  all  of  them  is  crowded, 
and  the  speed  is  jtrxiVic.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  the  s  gnposts  tell  us  Uttle. 
Every  single  one  of  them  bears  the  leg- 
end:  "To  the  Promised  Land." 

It  is  the  United  States  halting  nerv- 
ously before  the  entrance  to  the  space 
era  of  the  20th  cer.tury. 

It  is  strange  tliat  the  United  States 
should  stand  in  such  awe  of  the  20th 
century.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  in- 
vented everything,  but  surely  we  have 
done  our  share  in  Inventing  the  20th 
century.  This  holds  for  ideas  as  well 
as  for  gadgets.  We  own  a  sort  of  copy- 
right on  the  Idea  that  when  governments 
do  not  serve  the  people,  people  should 
replace  the  government.  We  perfected 
ideas  of  mass  prc>ductlon  and  mass  dis- 
tribution well  in  advance  of  other  so- 
cieties. As  for  gadgets,  our  trademark 
is  on  so  many  cf  them  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  make  a  list. 

Yet  it  Ls  a  curious  fact  that  the  20th 
century  has  never  been  popular  in  this 
country.  The  country  lane  on  which  we 
have  been  traveling  for  so  many  years, 
though  rough  and  crooked,  is  in  retro- 
spect very  pleasant.  It  is  shady  with 
leisure,  and  we  had  the  road  more  or 
less  to  ourselves.  Little  danger  of  col- 
lision. Many  of  us  would  like  to  turn 
around  and  go  back. 

Is  there  room  here  to  turn  around? 
Unfortunately,  no.  We  are  committed. 
Dare  we,  then,  venture  out  on  that  dan- 
gerous highway  uhere  everybody  is  hur- 
tling along  at  demoniac  speed,  and  with 
little  or  no  certainty  as  to  where  they  are 
going? 

It  depends  on  our  vehicle — and  on  the 
driver. 


There  Ifl  absolutely  no  doubt  that  we 
have  the  best  built  car  on  the  road.  It 
Is  powered  by  a  half -trilUon-dollar  econ- 
omy. Nothing  m^ore  powerful  was  ever 
built.  It  is  geared  for  speed.  It  could 
show  its  tailllghts  to  any  vehicle  on  the 
roads  or  on  the  drawing  boards.  It  car- 
ries highly  imagmative  built-in  safety 
devices — social  security  legislation,  bank 
deposit  insurance,  pubUc  checks  on  in- 
dustry and  Government  alike.  Its  con- 
trols are  connected  to  the  operator's  seat 
by  extensive  and  reliable  systems  of  com- 
munication and  transportation.  Our 
car  is  serviced  by  the  most  expert  tech- 
nicians of  all  time.  Not  a  single  part  of 
its  complex  mechanism  is  inferior  to  the 
best  their  skill  and  ingenuity  can  pro- 
vide. And  every  day  they  are  adding 
gadgets  to  improve  its  serviceability  and 
dependability. 

We  have  got  the  car.  all  right.  So  how 
about  the  man  in  the  driver's  seat? 

Many  anxious  questions  confront  the 
operator  of  a  new  and  important  venture, 
particularly  so  when  the  venture  is  a 
life-and-death  matter,  as  this  one  Is. 
The  questions  may  delay  his  start  until 
he  can  supply  reasonably  assuring  an- 
swers. 

First,  has  he  the  experience?  The 
answer  is  that  nobody,  absolutely  no- 
body, has  any  experience  in.  operating 
such  a  powerful  and  complex  piece  of 
machmery  for  the  purposes  we  must 
use  that  machinery.  New  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  quite  unlike  anything 
man  has  ever  known  before  are  needed 
to  keep  our  place  in  a  swiftly  changing 
world  and  to  stamp  our  influence  on  a 
developing  ci\1lization.  Old  practices  of 
trade  relations,  of  reciprocal  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  between  the  gov- 
erned and  the  governors,  of  attitudes 
toward  peace  and  war,  are  as  out  of  date 
as  a  T-model  Ford.  Almost  anybody 
could  manipulate  a  T-model,  but  experi- 
ence m  that  hardly  qualifies  one  for  a 
speed  car. 

The  proper  answer  lies  in  a  man's  un- 
derstanding of  the  mechanism  of  his  in- 
stnunent.  of  its  potentialities  and  its 
appropriate  uses.  Few.  if  any,  Ameri- 
cans have  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  move- 
ment of  history  in  the  United  States 
than  our  President.  No  one  has  stated 
more  exactly  the  purposes  for  which  we 
propose  to  use  our  military  and  economic 
and  social  powers.  Foreign  governments 
are  impressed;  few  of  them  doubt  that 
he  means  what  he  says;  and  those  who 
doubt  are  restrained  by  a  nagging  fear 
that  disregard  would  court  disaster. 

Next  question :  Has  our  driver  the  req- 
uisite 5kill? 

Skill  lies  in  a  judicious  combination 
of  cool  judgment,  accmate  estimate  of 
opportimities.  quick  perception,  and 
smooth  reaction.  A  characteristic  of 
the  present  administration  is  absence  of 
fumbling.  One  emergency  after  an- 
other, domestic  or  foreign,  has  con- 
fronted the  President.  Reaction,  swift, 
and  positive,  has  met  each  one.  Perhaps 
reaction  has  been  too  swift  for  some. 
They  are  not  used  to  such  a  pace.  Like 
a  panicky  baclcseat  driver,  some  have 
cried  out  in  alarm  at  narrow  escapes 
from  disaster.  But  we  have  not  stood 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  be  nm 


over,  and  so  far  there  have  been  no 
colltstona. 

Grudging  acknowledgment  of  this 
assessment  of  the  President's  skill  Is 
attested  by  foreign — and  (Somestic — at- 
titude toward  decisions.  Decisions  are 
criticized  and  protected,  from  New  York 
to  Paris  to  Moscow  to  Pciping  to  Ellsa- 
bethville  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  nature 
of  the  protests  constitute  a  tacit  ad- 
mission of  the  President's  skill  and 
courage.  They  are  not  open  defiances. 
£^'erybody  except  Mao  looks  today  on 
nuclear  conflict  as  unthinkable.  In 
consequence,  there  has  been  a  curious 
disappearance  of  fear  of  full-scale  war 
from  public  consciousness.  TTie  United 
States  may  be  opposed,  but  it  Is  not  safe 
to  push  the  opposition  to  the  hmlt. 

Another  very  important  question  is: 
Does  the  President  know  where  he  is 
going?  Where  and  what  is  the  Prom- 
ised Land?     How  do  we  get  there? 

The  President  has  described  his  goal 
with  an  exact  particularity.  It  is  a 
world  from  which  hunger,  misery,  dis- 
ease, ignorance,  and  oppression  have 
been  banished.  It  is  not  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. Differences  and  discord  still  re- 
main. But  it  is  a  possible  world  because 
knowledge  and  technology  combine  to 
make  it  so.  It  remains  only  for  gov- 
ernments to  adjust  their  differences  and 
serve  the  needs  of  all  people. 

The  road  to  the  goal  Is  not  marked 
with  clear  and  unequivocal  signposts. 
It  must  be  selected  with  intuitive  sense 
of  direction.  This  isjiot  so  difficult  as 
it  may  seem.  The  way  to  order  and 
peace  Is  not  toward  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. It  is  written  that  the  world  was 
originally  created  out  of  chaos.  But  no- 
body since  has  duplicated  the  feat.  The 
self-deceit  of  communism  is  that  it  can 
create  a  stable  state  out  of  turmoil  and 
destruction.  The  reign  of  law  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  enactment  of  just 
laws  followed  by  a  due  respect  to  those 
laws. 

Confidence  is  a  vital  factor  in  success. 
A  man's  confidence  in  himself  grows  out 
of  an  inner  integrity  of  motive  and  pur- 
pose. It  was  said  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  that 
"no  man  had  less  of  the  ignoble  itch  for 
merely  personal  success."  A  President 
who  persistently  Injects  the  public  in- 
terest into  every  policy  decision  must  he 
ci-edlted  with  a  no  less  high-minded 
character.  Such  a  confidence  In  himself 
seeps  gradually,  though  sometimes 
slowly,  into  public  consciousness.  We 
are  infected  with  it,  we  know  not  how 
nor  when,  sometimes  against  our  will. 
That  the  President  is  accorded  such  con- 
fidence is  attested  by  his  personal  popu- 
larity at  home  and  abroad.  Everywhere 
he  goes,  he  is  greeted  with  crowds  wildly 
eager  to  see  and  perhaps  to  touch  a  liv- 
ing symbol  of  this  Nation's  power  and 
goodwill.  Mrs.  Kennedy,  with  her 
charm,  her  intelligence,  and  her  tn- 
stmctive  abihty  to  do  and  say  the  right 
thing,  effectually  brings  into  sharp  focus 
the  image  of  a  government  responsive  to 
human  needs.  A  foreign  visitor  to  the 
White  House,  as  reported  by  a  local 
newspaper,  put  the  Idea  clearly:  "It  is 
ahve.  People  Uve  in  it."  The  Kennedys 
are  undoubtedly  of  and  for  the  people, 
and  people  are  beginning  to  believe  in 
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the  President,  perhaps  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. There  is,  too.  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  an  inexorable  force  is  driving 
us  on  toward  the  ends  which  he  points 
out.  Destiny  is  on  the  move,  and  the 
instnmient  of  destiny  is  the  United 
States  and  its  leaders. 

Move  out  on  the  highway,  Mr.  Driver. 
We  have  a  deep-lying  tnist  in  your  cour- 
age, your  skill,  and  your  integrity. 


ELEPHANT  ON  THE  MOVE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  niinois.  Mr .  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Sch-wengelI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
London  Economist,  which  is  renowned 
for  its  astute  analyses  of  the  political 
scene  here  and  abroad,  carries  an  Amer- 
ican Survey  piece  in  the  July  21  issue. 
"Elephant  on  the  Move,"  which  deserves 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
legues.  I  am  particularly  impressed  that 
this  article  concurs  with  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  staffing  of  committees 
in  the  Ck>ngress  where  the  present  im- 
balance works  not  only  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  mmority  but  of  the  Ameri- 
can voters  who  support  the  minority 
views.  In  the  1960  election,  all  of  us 
became  aware  of  the  razor-thin  edge  the 
majority  has  in  numerical  strength. 
Adequate  staff  personnel  to  develop  mi- 
nority viewpoints  on  major  issues  is  es- 
sential in  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  Economist  article  follows: 
Elzphant  on  the  Move 

Washincton,  D.C. — This  week's  events  In 
Congress  will  encotirage  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  get  the  elephantine  Republi- 
can Party  moving  again.  The  mahouts  in- 
clude young  Harvard  men,  like  those  who 
helped  President  Kennedy  to  explore  his 
New  Frontier;  but  these  have  the  approval 
of  Oeneral  Elsenhower.  The  Republicans 
have  launched  two  organizations,  the  all- 
Republican  conference  and  the  National  Re- 
publican Citizens'  Committee  with  General 
Elsenhower  at  Its  head.  The  task  of  the 
former  Is  to  generate  favorable  publicity 
and  of  the  latter  to  produce  enthusiasm. 
Ideas,  funds,  and  perhaps  even  fresh  faces. 

The  American  political  Idiom  tends  to 
Eatanswlll  hyperbole.  President  Kennedy 
called  some  businessmen  SOB's,  so  the  Re- 
publicans are  now  proud  to  call  themselves 
Sons  of  Business.  Since  this  Is  what  most 
Republicans  are,  the  gesture  is  not  quite  on 
a  par  with  the  defiance  of  the  Nazis  by  Gen- 
tiles in  occupied  countries  who  wore  the 
Star  of  David.  Nevertheless.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Republicans  are  bravely  throwing 
down  the  gage  of  battle  to  a  President  who 
has  dynastic  ambitions  and  who  may 
strangle  both  freedom  and  business  if  he 
goes  unchecked.  Recently  General  Elsen- 
hower has  emei^ed  In  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle.  He  may  well  go  down  in  American 
political  history  as  the  man  who,  before  he 
was  elected  President,  viewed  the  prospect 
with  forebodings;  who,  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent, developed  what  seemed  to  be  distaste 
for  the  office;  but  who,  after  ceasing  to  be 
President,  appeared  to  regret  the  law  that 
forbade  him  to  take  another  whack  at  It.  He 
has   been   taking   whacks   at    his   successor 


instead,  saying  that  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  thraaSJi- 
Ing  aimlessly  about  and  meddling  nervously 
with  the  economy.  . 

But  when  General  Eisenhower  adds  tokx. 
as  a  consequence  the  country  is  uncertain, 
fearful,  and  ill  at  ease,  this  vague  echo  i)f 
Sir  Walter  Scott  overlooks  some  of  the  f»t- 
tors  in  the  situation.  Voters  are  notorloii»iy 
coy  and  hard  to  please  but.  according  to  tt^e 
public  opinion  polls,  President  Kennedy  |is 
still  very  popular.  While  this  persooui 
glamour  may  not  rub  off  on  his  policies,  tJ^e 
Republicans'  self-ldentlflcatlon  with  business 
may  not  be  the  best  way  to  assure  that  th«lr 
policies  will  be  well  received  either.  Tike 
Republicans  continue  openly  to  envy  the 
Democratic  Party's  success  with  the  ma.safls 
In  former  times  the  Democrats  won  the 
northern  cities  by  exchanging  boxes  of  gft"- 
cerles  for  votes  and  by  putting  coal  in  the 
cellars  of  the  deserving,  franchised  pocjr 
Today  President  Kennedy  and  some  othtr 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  are  milllo(i|i- 
alres;  so  are  several  of  the  current  crop  \)l 
would-l>e  presidential  candidates  in  the  Hf- 
publlcan  Party.  The  difference,  as  ohe 
writer  admired  by  General  Eisenhower  rtfcs 
expressed  It.  Is  that  the  Democratic  mllli(«b- 
aires  contrive  to  appear  like  wealthy  W(it 
Tylers.  And  they  have  style,  which  the  Rt- 
publicans  are  conscious  that  they  themselvps 
lack. 

In  their  present  search  for  style,  some  (if 
the  youthful  reformers  who  are  trying  to  gl-t 
the  Republican  Party  on  to  the  offensive  hate 
stunned  the  old  guard  by  employing  wiut 
sounds  suspiciously  like  the  language  whlijh 
has  come  to  be  associated  with  the  brighter 
brains  of  the  New  Frontier.  They  declaj-e 
that.  If  the  Republicans  are  going  to  morie. 
It  will  have  to  be  by  autoklnesls.  They  hate 
annoyed  the  hero  of  the  reactionary  wing  t>f 
the  party.  Senator  Goldwater,  by  dubbtiig 
him  an  eccentric  who  deliberately  denies  pij)- 
lltical  realities  and  by  calling  his  supporters 
knee-jerk  conservatives.  At  the  same  timie. 
however,  this  group  accuses  less  Inflei- 
ible  Republicans  of  succumbing  to  m*- 
toolsm  and  scornfully  dismisses  them  ts 
mere  reshapers  of  Democratic  proposals  Ttie 
young  reformers  admire  the  British  Conser*- 
ative  Party  and  tend  to  contrast  its  snatch- 
ing of  10  years  of  office  from  the  Jaws  <if 
defeat  with  the  performance  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  In  managing  to  snatch  defeat  fropi 
the  Jaws  of  victory. 

They  also  admire  the  British  polltlofl 
habit,  under  which  the  opposition  forms  a 
shadow  cabinet  and  engages  In  research  -to 
find  flaws  In  Government  bills  and  to  pro- 
duce alternative  legislative  proposals.  They 
grimible  that  in  America  the  Republican 
opposition  is  denied  its  due  share  In  the 
staffing  of  the  all-Important  congressional 
committee;  it  is  hopelessly  outnumbered  l|n 
this  respect — about  30  to  1  in  the  House  i>i 
Representatives  and  about  16  to  1  In  the 
Senate.  The  doughty  but  hitherto  lohe 
fighter  on  this  issue  has  been  Mr  Tom  CtirtIs 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  nol*- 
the  Republican  National  Committee  is  de- 
manding that  the  opposition  should  be  en- 
titled to  name  up  to  40  percent  of  the  sttjff 
of  each  congressional  committee 

Some,  though  probably  not  all,  of  these 
ideas  have  the  support  of  General  Eisetj- 
hower  as  well  as  of  the  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  which  Is  eastern  and  urban  ai^d 
lu-bane  and  internationalist.  But  there  It, 
of  course,  sharp  dissent  from  Senator  Gou)- 
WATER.  Perhaps  more  important,  most  Of 
the  proposals  are  disliked  by  those  who  haVe 
hitherto  been  responsible  for  framing  the 
party's  policies  as  well  as  for  projecting  its 
public  image  and  who  therefore  regard  th 
attempt  to  provide  a  new  look  as  being  sub- 
versive as  well  as  divisive.  Mr.  Halleck.  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  House  of  Repn^- 
sentatives.  says  that  there  would  be  no  ne«(d 
for  changes  if  only  all  Republicans  devel- 
oped the  unity  of  purpose  that  Republlcth 


Congressmen  habitually  display  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  the  leader  in  the  other  House,  prob- 
ably agrees  But  this  is  not  the  view  of  Re- 
publicans like  Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  who  feel  that  the  proper  business  of  the 
party  of  business  is  to  put  forward  proposals 
of  its  own.  not  Just  to  oppose  the  ad  minis - 
tr.ition  And  there  are  businessmen  who  fii.u 
the  Goldwater  blend  of  rigid  economic  orthi;- 
doxy.  Slates  rights  and  some  xenophobia, 
with  as  corollary  of  appeals  to  the  prejudlrr>s 
of  suburbanites,  southerners,  and  crude  anil- 
C  jn;rmials,i.s.  too  raw  lor  their  more  sophis- 
tua'cd  pijlitical  ta.stcs  Such  men  wish  the 
Republlc;in  Party's  emblem  to  continue  to  be 
the  elephant,  but  not  the  bull  elephant,  and 
they  do  not  wi.sh  it  U)  become  a  dinosaur  or 
pterodactyl. 

The  now  :<jok  may  not  prevail  It  has 
ceniiuiiy  not  yet  t)ecome  generally  accepted 
party  policy:  a"  present  this  consists  of  little 
more  tluin  bland  generalities  about  the  vir- 
tues or  a  free  competitive  economy  and 
about  .America  being  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth  Even  if  It  does  prevail,  a  Joint  Rocke- 
feller-Gold water  Republican  candidacy  in 
the  1964  presidential  election  would  not  be 
ait. .get her  imp<issible  The  general  rule  of 
biith  the  -American  pjtrties  is  to  Include 
everyone  and  to  exclude  nobody,  so  that 
tlw>re  can  be  an  Eastland  as  well  as  a  Ken- 
nedy in  the  Democratic  Party  and  a  Gold- 
*ater  iis  well  as  a  Ri>c»cefeller  In  the  Repub- 
lican Party  Some  clue  to  the  future  may 
be  provided  however,  by  the  elections  next 
November  Forward-looking  Republicans 
speculate  that,  if  the  party  does  well  then 
and  if  the  new  l.xjk  gets  st)me  of  the  credit, 
the  platform  in  1964  may  Include  a  strong 
Republican  bid  for  Negro  votes  in  the  South 
as  well  ;i.s  the  North,  Instead  of  an  attempt 
to  'trade  Lincoln"  for  southern  white  sup- 
port . 

Tliere  Is  even  talk  of  capturing  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  In  November,  but  this 
seems  somewhat  fanciful,  even  if  Mr  Ken- 
nedy has  become  more  vulnerable  than  he 
'was.  The  Republicans  have  been  in  control 
of  Congress  for  only  4  of  the  p.ist  30  years. 
They  won  28  seats  (and  lost  6i  in  1960  but 
27  of  those  which  they  won  were  traditional 
Republican  seat.s  before  1956  (most  of  them 
were  lost  in  the  debacle  of  1958)  Mr.  Rich- 
ard N;xon  has  pointed  out  that  among  the 
State  Governors  the  Republicans  are  out- 
numbered 3  to  1.  In  the  Senate  by  about  2 
to  1  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
3  to  2  In  the  Senate  20  Republicans  have 
been  put  out  by  the  voters  in  the  past  dec- 
ade, thus  reducing  the  number  of  Repub- 
lican Senators  to  36  and  making  It  a  prac- 
tical impossibility  for  the  Republicans  to 
capture  a  majority  in  the  Senate  this  year. 
when  38  Senate  seats  will  be  up  for  election 
It  Is  this  dismal  past  showing  that  has  given 
the  Republicans  the  Inferiority  complex  that 
sf^me  of  them  are  now  trying  so  hard  to 
shake  off 

President  Kennedy  appears  to  have  lost 
command  of  Congress  even  though  the 
Democrriis  have  thumping  majorities  In  both 
Houses:  In  the  Senate  this  week  21  Democrats 
Joined  31  Republicans  to  defeat  his  plan 
for  helping  old  people  to  meet  their  hospital 
bills.  When  he  Indicated  recently  that  he 
thought  hi.s  problem  would  be  solved  If 
the  voters  returned  more  Democrats  to  Con- 
gress, a  Republican  asked  derisively,  "How 
many  does  he  need''"  But  if  the  President 
is  blocked  by  Democratic  representatives 
from  the  Solid  South  and  elsewhere  who  are 
in  no  hurry  to  reach  the  New  Frontier,  most 
of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  also  feel  that 
their  .seats  are  safe  and  they  are  therefore 
similarly  disinclined  to  heed  their  own 
party's  need  for  new,  vigorous  policies.  The 
real  roadblock  Is  a  coalition  of  ultracon- 
.servatives  from  both  parties  and  the  Repub- 
licans who  are  anxious  to  move  may  find 
themselves  as  frustrated  as  President  Ken- 
nedy r    d  by  the  s  ime  cause.     One  well-in- 
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formed  American  has  called  thla  attuatlcm  a 
crisis  of  Inctitutloiis  and  oo  early  resolution 
of  It  aeema  likely. 


CX>MMITTEE  STAPFINO 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwkn- 
GCL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  cl  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  o  ejection. 

Mr.  SCHWEN(3EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  been  gratified  by 
the  great  amount  of  public  support  we 
have  had  in  our  effort  to  secure  more 
minority  staff  members  on  congressional 
committees. 

The  press  from  New  York  to  Califor- 
nia has  taken  up  the  cudgel  and  has 
supported  our  contention  that  the  pres- 
ent imbalance  hampers  the  operation  of 
our  system  of  go%emment  with  Its  built- 
in  checks  and  balances. 

Especially  noU-worthy  is  the  fine  se- 
ries of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Timtjs,  one  of  the  country's 
largest  and  most  respected  newspapers. 
The  fact  that  tills  paper  would  run  a 
series  of  five  articles  on  5  days  on  the 
subject  of  committee  staffing  is  in  itself 
evidence  of  the  t  reat  concern  which  is 
being  felt  arounci  the  country. 

I  conimend  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
its  able  bureau  chief.  Robert  Hartmann. 
for  this  excellent  series.  I  feel  that  all 
of  them  should  appear  in  the  Rccoro 
and  I  Include  then  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks : 

[Prom  the  Los  Angclea  Times.  Jime  13.  1082] 

The  Kings  or  Coiroana:  CoMinms 

CvJJMMwn 

(By  Roben  T   Hartmann) 

The  Orlng  of  it«  lone  Republican  staff 
member  by  the  Hon*  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  last  week,  for  ad- 
mittedly leaking  a  document  concerning  th* 
Billle  Sol  Bites  case  to  a  news  rei>orter. 
raises  some  intriguing  questions. 

What  was  not  brought  out  very  generally 
in  news  reporta  of  the  firing  of  Robert 
Manuel,  a  Washington  attorney,  was  that  he 
only  recently  was  added  to  the  all-Demo- 
cratic staff  after  ar.guished  protests  by  Re- 
publicans that  they  are  without  adequate 
representation  at  the  W(»k.lng  lereU  of  many 
congressional  committees. 

The  public  knowt  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  pre8<-ntly  divided  with  a  ma- 
jority of  MS  Democrats  to  174  Republicans. 
The  committees  and  subcommittees  of  the 
House,  which  is  where  the  real  political  in- 
fighting of  legislation  and  investigation  takes 
place,  also  are  made  up  of  members  of  both 
parties. 

The  ratio  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  on 
these  bodies  varies,  and  reflects  only  roughly 
the  proportion  at  seats  each  party  has  In  ttie 
House.  In  general,  the  minority  members 
niunber  slightly  mc>re  than  half  the  major- 
ity. 

However,  since  each  house  of  Congress 
makes  Its  own  rtile^i  under  very  broad  oon- 
stitutlonal  guidelines,  formidable  precedent 
makes  the  chairman  of  any  oocnmlttee  Tlr- 
tually  omnipotent.  As  long  as  he  commands 
a  nuijorlty  of  even  one  member  be  Is 
absolute. 

Among  his  prerogiitlves  Is  eomplete  control 
of  the  oommittee  staff,  niilch  Is  answerable 
only  to  him. 


Naturally  the  staff,  particularly  In  those 
committees  whose  work  Is  primarily  mvestl- 
gatlng  and  exposing,  U  the  first  to  know  what 
Is  going  on. 

NocmaUy  the  chairman  hears  It  next.  He 
may  take  only  the  other  majority  memt>er8 
into  his  confidence  or  air  It  before  the  whole 
committee. 

He  may  confer  with  the  ranking  minority 
members  but  nothing  in  the  book  says  he  has 
to. 

Much  depends  upon  the  personalities  in- 
volved (and  these  are  fixed,  usuaUy,  by  the 
caprice  of  seniority  of  service)  and  whether 
the  matter  at  hand  is  politically  explosive  or 
not. 

But  you  can  sum  It  all  up  by  saying  that, 
whichever  party  Is  In  control  of  Congress, 
the  mlncM-lty  has  a  few  privileges  but  almost 
no  rights. 

Our  Federal  legislature  operates  (with  rare 
exceptions)  by  Inexorable  mathematics.  One 
less  than  a  tie  is  no  vote  at  all,  one  more 
is  as  good  as  unanimity. 

When  the  Estes  scandal  first  began  to 
smolder.  Republican  National  Chairman 
WnxjAM  E  Mnj-D.  himself  a  New  York  Con- 
gressman since  1960  (during  which  he  has 
been  a  majority  memt>er  only  3  years) 
forecast  that  the  American  public  never 
would  get  to  the  bottom  of  a  major  political 
scandal  while  the  DemocraU  controlled  every 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This,  of  course,  was  patent  political  talk — 
a  wry  reversal  of  the  1960  Democratic  cam- 
paign theme  that  6  years  of  divided  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  was  enough.  But 
the  OOP  chairman  did  have  a  point — barbed 
though  it  was. 

The  investigative  arm  of  the  executive 
branch  is  primarily  the  FBI,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  President's  brother,  among 
whose  admirable  traits  nobody  has  ever  men- 
tioned nonpartlsanship. 

The  various  executive  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  have  limited 
facilities  to  investigate  their  own  internal 
operations  and  obvlotisly  they  have  been 
busy  on  the  Estes  case. 

The  Congress  has  Its  own  way  of  getting 
facU.  theoretically  In  pursuit  of  legislative 
remedies  but  often  a  practical  political  end 
In  Itself.  These  are  its  investigating  com- 
mittees, with  professional  investigating 
staffs. 

They  operate  Independently  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  except  as  the  glue  of  party  loyalty 
binds  them  together. 

How  are  the  staffs  of  congreaslonal  com- 
mittees apportioned?  Do  minority  members 
have  the  same  sUff  assistance,  and  early 
access  to  the  same  prlvUeged  Information. 
as  the  majority?  Can  a  fair  probe  of  al- 
leged IrregulariUes  be  expected,  as  President 
Kennedy  said  In  rebuttal  to  GOP  charges, 
because  Republican  members  sit  on  all  these 
committees? 

The  answer  Is  both  Interesting  and  com- 
plex, and  will  require  some  ftirther  coliuuas. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  16,  1082] 

LooPHoixs  or  Ooiacrrrxx  Rzroucs 

(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 

At  the  end  erf  World  War  n,  when  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  President  Truman 
were  fociuing  attention  on  long  overdue  re- 
forms to  modernise  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Congress  took  a 
critical  peek  in  the  mirror  itself. 

The  result  ct  this  rare  moment  of  Intro- 
qiectlon  was  the  LaFoUette-Monroney  bm 
which  was  eventually  enacted,  as  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganisation  Act  of  IMS. 

Most  of  the  oratory  at  the  time  ood- 
cemed  whether  or  not  Congressmen  should 
vo«e  themselves  a  pay  Increase  and  a 
Ubsral  pension — they  did — but  of  a  deeper 
slgnlflcaaoe  were  the  Joint  committee's 
recommandatlons  on  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees, and  their  staffs. 


In  Wednesday's  n^umn  I  promised  fur- 
ther facU  to  test  the  validity  of  BcpabUcan 
National  Chairman  WiLuaic  B.  ICnuBi'a 
warning  that  the  American  public  may  never 
know  the  truth  al>out  the  BUlle  Sol  Estes 
case  because  aU  the  Investigating  aims  of 
the  Federal  Government,  both  executive  and 
legislative,  are  under  Democratic  domina- 
tion. 

The  firing  of  Robert  Manuel,  only  Republi- 
can on  the  staff  of  the  Fountain  subcom- 
mittee which  Is  cturently  probing  the  Estes 
scandal  for  the  House,  spotlighted  the  ques- 
tion anew. 

The  reorganization  plan  was  passed  16 
years  ago  over  the  opposition  of  most  of  the 
79th  Congress'  entrenched  elders,  including 
such  giants  as  the  late  Speaker  Raybxirn. 
Senators  Connally  (Democrat,  Texas),  Mc- 
Kellar  (Democrat,  Tennessee),  and  McClel- 
LAN  (Democrat.  Arkansas),  who  will  head 
the  fuU -dress  Estes  investigation  In  the 
Senate. 

It  eliminated  and  combined  the  33  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate  Into  15.  The 
48  House  committees  were  cut  to  19. 

The  numerical  size  of  each  was  fixed  (this 
has  undergone  some  alteration,  the  latest 
being  Raybum's  semlsuccessful  "packing"  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  at  the  outset  of 
the  Kennedy  administration),  but  the  ratio 
of  majority  and  minority  members  was  left 
for  each  subsequent  Congress  to  determine. 
The  1946  act  also  attempted  to  revamp  the 
age-old  patronage  method  of  supplying  com- 
mittee staffs;  it  provided  for  "profeeslonal" 
as  well  as  "clerical"  assistants  to  be  selected 
"on  a  permanent  basis  without  regard  to 
political  affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  at  the  ofllce." 
One  director,  four  professional  and  dx 
clerical  staff  members  were  allowed  each 
standing  committee  (except  Houss  Appro- 
priations, for  which  Chairman  CaWMOir, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  won  an  unlimited  ex- 
emption) and  their  salaries  were  standard- 
ized; they  were  solemnly  exempted  from 
anything  but  committee  duties,  and  pru- 
dently prohibited  from  accepting  any  Job 
with  the  executive  branch  for  1  year  after 
leaving  Congress'  employ. 

But  alas,  politicians  will  be  poUtlclans. 
The  lasting  reeulU  of  these  high-minded 
reforms  have  been  mixed. 

As  enacted,  the  1946  oommittee  staff  rules 
were  Invariably  qualified  with  such  mUe- 
wlde  loopholes  as  this:  "And  such  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  assigned  to  the  chaiiman  ^rxt 
ranking  minority  member  of  such  cGOunlt- 
tee  as  the  oommittee  may  deem  advisable. 
Each  such  oommittee  Is  further  autfaorlaed 
to  terminate  the  services  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  oommittee  of  any  such  profeasional 
staff  member  as  it  may  see  flt.** 

In  short,  the  majority  rules,  and  tlie  com- 
mittee chairman — as  the  ranking  majortty 
member  In  seniority — for  most  practical 
purposes  runs  the  staff  as  he  please*.  Prac- 
tice varies. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  Representative  Casl  Vimbon.  Dsmo- 
crat,  of  Georgia,  is  the  longtime  chairman, 
has  stock  faithfully  to  the  nonpoUtlcal  and 
professional  concept  and  th*  director  »Tyl 
chief  counsel  of  Ita  11-man  staff  were  hired 
during  a  Republican  Congres*  and  happen 
to  be  Elepublicans. 

House  Foreign  Affairs  has  a  similarly  pro- 
fesBlooal  13-member  staff  equaUy  acceptable 
to  Its  majority  and  minority  members.  Sewn 
of  the  11  professional  akta  to  th*  Hrwise 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  tn- 
cltidlng  a  of  the  top  people,  are  pemoaUy 
of  OOP  persuasion. 

The  chief  counsel  and  one  other  »*»«r 
member  of  the  House  Poet  OfBoe  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee  are  BepubUcans.  ^»m1 
much  of  the  committee's  work  is  Mpartftma 
In  nature. 

But.  on  th*  other  sld*  of  tfae  colli.  B»- 
publican  National  Chairman  Mnxxa's  alarms 
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about  partisan  political  domination  of  the 
Investigative  procea  in  congressional  staffs 
take  on  considerable  credence.  Tills  will  be 
explored  in  a  subsequent  column. 


[From  tbe  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  20,  1962] 

CoHiUTTSEs:  GOP  Squeezed  Oct 

(Robert  T.  Hartmann) 

Last  September,  in  the  dog  days  of  the 
Washington  summer  and  the  waning  session 
of  Congress,  the  Reverend  Aoam  Clayton 
Powell.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  -wrote  a  short  and  unsweet  letter  to 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Representa- 
tive Carsoll  Kkarms,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  said,  in  effect,  that  the  two  office  rooms 
assigned  to  the  minority  staff  since  1947  were 
a  W8tste  of  space,  sorely  needed  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  gave  the  GOP  2  weeks'  notice  to 
vacate  one  of  them. 

"If  you  feel  that  the  new  room  is  too  small 
for  you.  then  I  will  have  to  drop  members 
from  your  payroll  so  that  the  room  will  be 
of  size  sufficient  to  handle  your  staff,"  the 
Harlem  Congressman  blandly  concluded. 

Keakns  furiously  Informed  the  Congress 
that  Powell's  notorious  concern  for  minor- 
ity rights  was  somewhat  limited  in  scope; 
that  the  £>emocratlc  majority  had  40  staff 
employees  while  the  Republican  minority  had 
exactly  4. 

Those  four,  other  Republicans  related,  were 
double  the  quota  of  two  allowed  the  GOP 
minority  on  this  key  investigative  commit- 
tee until  Powell  promised  to  Increase  their 
representation  in  return  for  Kearns'  support 
of  a  whopping  $633,000  committee  budget 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  upshot  of  the  bitter  feud  was  that 
Keabns  kept  his  two  rooms  but  lost  his  two 
additional  staff  members  as  soon  as  the 
funds  won  House  approval.  At  present,  ac- 
cording to  a  GOP  survey,  Powell  has  47 
conunlttee  employees  assigned  to  the  ma- 
jority and  2  to  the  minority. 

In  two  previous  columns,  exploring  the 
allegation  of  Republican  National  Chairman 
William  E.  Miller,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
and  others  that  the  full  story  of  the  Estes 
case  (or  any  other  current  scandal)  may 
never  be  told  while  Democrats  control  both 
executive  and  legislative  investigations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  I  pointed  out  that 
(1)  on  congressional  committees  the  ma- 
jority Is  all  powerful  and  (2)  committee 
probes  are  about  as  partisan  as  their  potent 
chairmen. 

Despite  recurrent  reform  efforts,  only  a 
handful  of  committees  maintain  a  profes- 
sional staff  chosen  without  regard  to  party 
affiliation  and  limited  to  the  12  employees 
prescribed  by  the  1946  rules.  Since  most 
conunlttees  have  proliferated  into  numerous 
specialized  subcommittees — about  which  the 
law  is  silent — staffs  can  grow  as  big  as  the 
chairman  can  get  the  money  for. 

Powell's  49-member  staff  may  be  the 
most  patently  political,  but  the  numbers 
champ  is  Representative  William  L.  Dawson 
(Democrat,  Illinois),  who  has  92  people  on 
his  Government  Operations  Committee's 
(and  its  subcommittees')   payroll. 

The  longtime  boss  of  Chicago's  Negro  wards 
permits  the  11 -man  Republican  minority  on 
this  key  investigating  committee  to  be  served 
by  3  members  of  this  92 -member  staff. 

When  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  undertook  to  probe  Billle  Sol 
Estes'  deals  involving  Department  of  Agrl- 
cvilture  officials,  a  public  protest  by  House 
minority  leader  Halleck  (Republican,  Indi- 
ana) forced  the  temporary  hiring  of  a  Re- 
publican counsel,  Robert  Manuel.  (He  was 
promptly  fired  for  leaking  Information  to  a 
Republican  newspaper  but  may  soon  be  re- 
placed by  another  GOP  committee  aid.) 

Government  Operations  In  some  ways  is 
the  most  politically  powerful  of  House  com- 


mittees.   It  can  investigate  any  agency  ttf 
the  executive  branch  and  frequently  does. 

The  Fountain  subcommittee  asked  aa^ 
got  $400,0<X)  to  look  into  the  Estes  ca«e 
ahead  of  the  upcoming  Senate  hearings. 

Other  examples  of  political  "packing  "  c^ 
committee  staffs  cited  by  Republican  minoli- 
ity  members  Include: 

House  Agriculture:  10  Democrats,  1  Re- 
publican. 

House  Appropriations:  70  Democrats.  J6 
Republicans. 

House  Banking  and  Currency:  9  Demo- 
crats,  2  Republicans. 

House  District  of  Columbia:  9  Democrali, 
2  Republicans. 

House  Judiciary:  18  Democrats.  2  Repub- 
licans. 

House    Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries 
10  Democrats.  1  Republican. 

House  Science  and  Astronautics:  17  Demi- 
ocrats,  no  Repviblicans. 

House  Select  Small  Business:  21  Demo- 
crats, 1  Republican. 

Counting  all  its  investigators,  the  Hmtf^p 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  stalT  no^- 
totals  53.  The  top  14  positions,  however,  art 
evenly  divided  among  Democrats  and  Rtj- 
publicans,  and  the  staff  operates  on  a  pro- 
fessional basis. 

With  this  exception,  it  will  be  noted.  tlNe 
most  oversized  and  most  lopsldedly  Dem- 
ocratic staffs  are  among  the  key  invest Ign- 
tlve  and  politically  sensitive  committees  cjf 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  will  have  a  look  at  the  Senate  coninnt(- 
tee  setup  In  a  subsequent  column. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  22.  1968! 

Partisan  Politics  in  the  Senate 

(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 

The  Senate,  where  most  of  the  "great  clo- 
bates"  and  sensational  investigative  hearings 
of  the  Congress  are  held,  is  by  no  means  la)s 
partisan  than  the  House  of  Representatlvet. 
It  only  seems  to  be. 

Ask  any  Senator  who  he  is  and  he  probabJIjy 
will  answer:  "I  am  an  American,  a  Senatcjr 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  Democrat  (Or 
Republican)."  This  is  more  than  forenaljc 
flourish.  Being  1  of  100  senatorial  voia^s 
permits  more  individuality  than  being  1  qf 
437  Members  of  the  House,  and  Senate  poll- 
ticking  is  often  done  on  the  basis  of  personiil 
relationships  rather  than  strict  party  disci- 
pline. 

Senators  make  a  fetish  of  their  "falrnea^" 
and  of  putting  "country  above  party"  aOld 
sometimes  they  do.  But  when  It  comes  ijo 
staffing  their  all-powerful  standing  commit- 
tees, they  are  no  better  than  their  colleagufls 
in  the  House  and  in  some  ways  worse. 

We  have  discussed  this  imbalance  betweth 
majority  and  minority  staff  employees  in  the 
House  in  several  previous  columns.  Chair- 
man Adam  Clayton  Powells  House  Lalxjr 
and  Education  Committee,  for  instance,  h«»s 
47  people  yrorking  for  the  Democrats  and  2 
taking  care  of  the  Republican  members. 

The  key  Government  Operations  CommM- 
tee  staff  payroll  is  split  89  to  3. 

But  on  the  Senate  side,  the  Judlciatjj' 
Committee  (which  passes  on  all  Federal 
Judgeships)  is  about  as  one-sided  as  tfcie 
Kennedy  administration's  appointment 
when  it  comes  to  staff:  146  aids  assist  tl»e 
majority  and  11  are  assigned  to  the  minority 

Some  other  Senate  examples  of  committ*(e 
staff  allegiance  are: 

Aeronautics  and  Science:  11  to  1;  Agri- 
culture: 6  to  1;  Appropriations:  33  to  3; 
Armed  Services:  25  to  1;  Banking  and  Ciul- 
rency:  17  to  3;  Commerce:  27  to  3. 

District  of  Columbia:  7  to  1;  Finance:  |5 
to  1;  Foreign  Relations:  28  to  zero;  Interloti: 
17  to  1;  Labor  and  Wellare:  28  to  4:  Poflt 
Office  and  Civil  Service:  10  to  1;  PubBJc 
Works:  11  to  2;  Small  Business:  18  to  Ij; 
Special  Committee  on  Aging:  19  to  1. 


It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  totals  pro- 
vided by  Republican  sources,  of  462  staff 
members  responsible  to  the  Democratic 
chairmen  of  Senate  committees  versus  39 
apfKslnted  by  and  answerable  to  the  ranking 
minority  members,  probably  reflects  more 
partlsaiLshlp    than    actual    practice. 

For  cx.Tmple,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conimitiee  Is  about  to  ope:i  the  first  great 
debate  of  the  current  campaign  season,  de- 
manded by  Minority  Leader  Dirksen.  Repub- 
lic.m,  cf  Illinois,  into  the  revised  national 
hcciinty  piilicy  p;ipor  prepared  at  Pre.^ident 
Kennedy  .s  (.ider  by  State  Department 
planner,  Walt  W.  Rosiow. 

The  C'lOP  cloarly  sees  the  .specter  of  np- 
]:e.i  =  e!iieiit  in  New  Frimtur  foreign  policy 
trends   and    this   should   be   a   hot  one. 

But  the  28-member  staff  of  this  key  com- 
mittee, while  technically  answerable  to 
Chairman  Fvlbricht.  Democrat,  cf  Arkan.'^as, 
who  Is  a-s  piirtis.in  a  liberal  Democrat  as  they 
c'lnic,  ij!)crate.s  on  a  prulcs&lunal  basis  which 
l.s  RciKrally  .~ati.sfactury  to  the  Republican 
mii.o-ity  members. 

Under  b  jth  Democratic  and  GOP  admln- 
i.stran.  .n.s  and  control  of  the  Senate,  this 
committee  makes  a  jxunt  of  demonstrating 
the  b.i.sic  solidarity  of  the  country  beyond 
the  w.iter  s  edge,  though  sometimes  this 
iriiinpei  ■rounds  uncertainly 

Senator  John  McClellan.  another  Ar- 
k;in5n.s  Democrat  who  heads  the  potent  per- 
manent Invr.^tigations  subcommittee  and  its 
parent  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
nmiee.  has  been  widely  praised  for  his  Judi- 
ci.il  c mduct  of  iniblic  heiixlngs  ai;d  his  falr- 
m.~s  to  minority  Senators  Next  week  he 
starts  pr(pljlng  the  Kennedy  adminlstrati(.)n's 
lir.-t  major  scandal,  the  BilUe  Scl  Estes  case. 

The  McClellan  committee  staff  has  44  em- 
ployees assigned  to  the  Democratic  majority 
and  4  to  the  Republican  minority  It  was 
in  this  context  that  Republican  National 
Chrilrman  Millfr  recently  charged  that  the 
public  may  never  learn  the  full  truth  about 
political  skulduggeries  so  long  as  both  legis- 
lative and  executive  investigations  are  under 
DeinfXTutlc  con t  ml  On  this  basis  he  urged 
Republicans  to  fight  hard  to  take  over  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  fall. 

The  Democrats  replied  that  the  minority 
is  duly  represented  on  all  committees  of 
Congress  and  that  the  prf»be  would  b«  pushed 
without  fear  or  favor.  Tills,  only  time  will 
tell 

Meanwhile,  however,  .several  Republican 
Senators  and  Representatives  have  attempted 
to  do  .something  about  the  Imbalance  of  staff 
assistance  on  key  committees.  They  have 
run  into  a  stone  wall  of  solid  Democratic  op- 
p<^jsltion.  as  will  be  detailed  in  the  final  col- 
umn of  thl.K  series 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  June  27.  1962  | 

Democrats  Hold  Line  on  Committee  Staffs 

(By  Robert  T    Hartmanni 

The  ratio  of  Demcxrrats  to  Republicans 
in    the    House    of    Representatives    is    263    to 

174 

The  ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  Is  64  to  35 

Roughly  reduced,  the  Demfx;ratlc  major- 
ity which  controls  Congress  and  supplies  the 
almf)6t  omnipotent  chairmen  of  its  key  com- 
mittees— where  the  real  legislating  and  In- 
vestigating occurs — runs  from  3  to  2  to  about 
2  to  1  Tliat  is  the  way  history  and  the 
voters  decided  It. 

The  same  proportions  of  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  will  be  fotmd  on  most  con- 
gressional committees.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy, an  alumnus  of  both  Houses,  quickly 
noted  when  the  question  of  fair  Investiga- 
tions was  raised.  Republicans  are  duly  rep- 
resented. 

But  the  spadework  Is  done  by  committee 
staffs.  All  the  evidence,  damning  or  other- 
wise, Is  first  dug  up  by  them.    And  on  these 
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staffs,  as  detailed   n  four  previous  coltimns, 
the  ratio  Is  somewhat  different. 

In  the  House,  there  are  881  oommlttee  sUkff 
employees  responsl  )le  to  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority and  45  who  answer  to  the  Republl- 
c.ms 

In  the  Senate,  which  prides  Itself  on 
statesmanship  above  partisanship,  commit- 
tee staffs  are  divid"d  462  for  the  Democrats 
and  39  for  the  Republicans. 

This  Is  almost  12  to  1 

Totals  and  averages  never  tell  the  whole 
f.tory.  On  a  few  House  and  Senate  commlt- 
teef:  a  strict  professionalism  surrounds  the 
Ft^fTs.  Nobody  asks  the  personal  political 
allegiance  of  such  staff  members,  or  cares. 

This  is  fortunately  true  In  the  national 
security  fields  or  fo-elgn  affairs  and  military 
matters.  But  it  depends  primarily  on  the 
character  of  the  res.oectlve  chairman,  chosen 
by  the  inviolate  seiiiorlty  system. 

Why  does  the  Republican  minority  put 
up  with  such  a  disparity?  First,  since  Con- 
gress operates  by  majority  rule.  It  has  no 
choice.  Second,  ranking  Republican  mem- 
bers In  too  many  cases  are  content  to  settle 
for  special  favors  and  prerequisites  of  their 
own  at  the  expense  of  the  general  GOP  In- 
terest. 

The  Democratic  chairmen  "take  care"  of 
them  in  full  assurance  they  will  receive  the 
same  consideration  should  they  ever  slip 
Into  the  minority  sf>ot. 

Not  all  of  the  minority  members  have 
kept  silent. 

Senator  Carl  Curtis  (Republican  of  Ne- 
braska) has  been  waging  a  one-man  war  on 
the  subject,  with  about  as  much  success  as 
most  one-man  wars  have. 

Last  February  he  introduced  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  1  minority  staff  assist- 
ant to  be  hired  for  every  10  majority  em- 
ployees on  any  Senate  oommlttee  where  this 
was  desired  by  the  minority.  He  also  pro- 
posed that  at  least  one  minority  staff  mem- 
ber receive  the  same  pay  as  the  top  ma- 
jority aid. 

Since  the  Senate  and  Its  conunlttees  are 
divided  roughly  2  to  1.  a  lQ-to-1  staff  split 
seems  not  unreasonable. 

After  a  lot  of  sanctimonious  oratory,  how- 
ever, Curtis'  plan  was  defeated  55  to  30.  on  a 
straight  party  line  vote.  Not  one  Demo- 
crat was  for  It.  Not  one  Republican  voted 
against  It. 

Senate  majority  leader  Mansitelo  made 
clear  his  opposition  to  any  concession  In 
these  words: 

"For  many  years  Senators  have  operated  on 
a  very  cooperative  basis.  There  has  been  a 
feeling  of  mutual  trust  In  the  committees 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats.  When 
the  Republicans  have  been  In  the  minority, 
they  have  been  taken  care  of:  I  think  that 
when  the  Democrats  have  been  In  the  minor- 
ity, they  have  been  taken  care  of.  too." 

No  such  sanctimonious  sweetness  and  light 
has  been  heard  In  the  House,  but  efforts  by 
Republicans  to  get  a  fair  shake  on  commit- 
tee  staffing   have   gotten   Just   about   as    far. 

Representatives  Schwknckl.  Republican,  of 
Iowa;  Curtis.  Republican,  of  Missouri; 
Cramer.  Republican,  of  Florida:  Linogat,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York;  and  Alger.  Republi- 
can, of  Texas,  have  pushed  plans  In  the 
House  to  allow  the  minority,  whether  it  be 
Republican  or  Democratic,  a  fixed  legal  right 
to  a  certain  propwrtion  of  oommlttee  em- 
ployees.   ScHWENGEL  suggested  40  percent. 

None  has  gotten  to  first  base. 

The  real  limitation  on  committee  staffing 
Is  the  amount  of  money  each  chairman  can 
obtain  for  his  annual  operations.  Since.  In 
this  respect,  each  House  of  Congress  is  a  law 
unto  Itself,  the  real  power  here  is  vested  in 
two  little-known  committees:  Hotise  Admin- 
istration and  Senate  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

These  committees  consider  the  budgets  for 
all   the  others,   and   their   own   staffs — not 


hitherto  reported  here — are  divided  3  to  1 
in  tbe  House  and  10  to  1  in  the  Senate. 

To  sum  up  the  findings  of  my  five  columns 
in  this  subject,  tbe  effectiveness  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  In  this  Congress  Is  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  lopsldedness  of  committee 
staffing  to  a  dangerous  degree.  It  would  be 
Just  as  bad  If  the  Injustice  were  reversed. 

Amendments  and  resolutions  Introduced 
by  GOP  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
ameliorate  this  Imbalance,  however,  are  mere 
gestures  to  attract  some  public  attention  to 
the  situation.  There  is  small  hope  that  the 
Democratic  majority  ever  will  voluntarily 
consent  to  any  of  them.  Politics  simply  is 
not  that  sporting. 


INCREASED  NUMBER  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  latest  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures became  available  to  us  today,  and 
I  am  shocked  to  learn  that  34.921  em- 
ployees have  been  added  to  the  Federal 
payroll  in  June. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  a  trend  that 
began  in  February  of  1961  and  shows  no 
signs  of  tapering  off.  There  have  been 
sizable  increases  in  9  of  the  past  12 
months,  and  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
this  has  no  relationship  to  our  defense 
problems.  The  increase  In  June  includ- 
ed 31.267  employees  in  civilian  agencies 
of  the  Government  and  only  3,654  in 
the  military  agencies. 

In  reading  this  report.  I  recalled  that 
the  President  was  severely  critical  of 
large  Federal  payrolls  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1960. 

For  example,  in  Indianapolis  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  1960,  he  deplored  what  he  called 
the  extravagance  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration and  charged  that  "the  nimi- 
ber  of  Federal  employees  has  grown." 

In  New  York  on  October  12.  the  then 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  complained 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  "has 
expanded  the  Federal  payroll  to  an  all- 
time  high." 

And,  speaking  in  Roanoke  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  he  asserted  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  "added  106,000  new  Fed- 
eral employees."  a  statement  that  he 
considered  to  be  reason  enough  for 
changing  the  leadership  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  truth  and  in  fact  the 
Eisenhower  administration  during  8 
years  in  office  cut  the  Federal  payroll  by 
201,987  persons.  Much  of  this  cut  was 
made  shortly  after  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration took  office,  and  for  the  last 
4  years  of  that  administration  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  was  virtually  stabilized.  Mr. 
Eisenhower  found  2.554.824  Federal  em- 
ployees In  January  of  1953  when  he  was 
inaugurated.  He  left  office  with  only 
2.352,837. 

Now  that  figure  has  grown  to  2.496,455. 
The  candidate  who  used  an  erroneous 
figure  to  show  an  increase  of  106,000  In 
8  years,  and  deplored  such  extravagance, 


has  become  the  President  who  actually 
Increased  the  Federal  payroll  by  143,618 
in  the  short  space  of  17  months,  and  if 
we  granted  all  of  the  requests  in  his 
latest  and  most  extravagant  budget,  he 
would  add  another  41,945  in  the  next 
few  months. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  doing  on  a  grand  scale 
the  very  thing  for  which  he  incorrectly 
criticized  his  predecessor. 

All  of  my  figures  are  from  the  records 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  an  institution 
for  which  all  of  us  should  be  grateful. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  do- 
ing a  splendid  job  as  chairman  of  this 
committee.  In  a  government  as  huge 
and  extravagant  as  this  one.  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  someone  who  can  keep 
honest  figures. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hakvet] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  and  privileged  to 
join  belatedly,  but  with  no  less  sincerity, 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  American,  the  gentle- 
man frcxn  Michigan,  Clasi  HomiAN. 
I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  take  part  in 
the  special  order  of  business  on  Friday, 
July  20.  1962,  but  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  be  out  of  the  city  because  of  the  death 
of  my  father-in-law  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Since  then,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  Congressional  Rscord  of 
that  day  and  to  read  the  many  wonder- 
ful words  that  his  colleagues  have  said 
about  Glare,  Needless  to  say.  it  is  dlflB- 
cult  now  to  add  to  those  words  which 
have  already  been  expressed  by  so  many 
Members,  extolling  Clark  for  the  dili- 
gent and  dedicated  manner  in  which  he 
served  his  district  and  his  fellow  man 
for  26  years  here  in  the  House. 

In  light  of  his  aimounced  retirement, 
I  consider  myself  even  more  fortunate 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  him, 
to  visit  with  him  and,  more  important,  to 
watch  and  learn  from  his  often  unpre- 
dictable, but  so  eflective  work  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  As  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  body,  I  appreciated  very 
much  the  many  helpful  suggestions  that 
Clare  gave  to  me  during  my  first  year 
here  in  Congress.  There  is  certainly  no 
dispute  from  either  side  of  the  aisle  that 
Clare's  parliamentary  skill  and  knowl- 
edge is  unsurpassed.  I  learned  from  him 
many  of  the  intricacies  involved  m  the 
proper  working  procedure  of  this  body. 
But  I  also  plaint  saw  a  true  exhibition 
of  devotion  and  dedication  to  strong  per- 
sonal principles.  Certainly,  not  every- 
one always  agreed  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Clare  Hoptiian.  but  no 
one  has  or  ever  will  question  his  in- 
tegrity. He  is  a  fighter,  an  uncrowned 
champion  in  bettering  the  wvfs  of  all 
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mankind  and  In  defending  and  promot- 
ing our  eonctitutional  f onn  of  govem- 
ment.  I  am  only  sorry  that  my  associa- 
tion with  Clams  here  in  the  House  has 
been  much  too  brief  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, for  I  shall  miss  the  opportunitj 
to  work  with  him. 

I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues 
from  Michigan  in  wishing  Clare  many 
years  of  good  health,  good  fortune,  and 
a  happy  retirement,  all  of  which  are  so 
richly  deserved. 


A  POLITICAL  THEORY  OP  FOREIGN 
AID 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  , 
Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  ^  Missoiirl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  needs  to  be  a  thorough- 
going public  discussion  of  the  theory,  if 
any,  behind  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

Diuring  the  debate  on  the  recent  mu- 
tual security  authorization  bill,  I  tried 
to  stress  in  some  detail  a  point  I  have 
tried  to  make  for  years;  thie  lack  of 
theory  in  oxir  foreign  aid  programs  ex- 
emplified by  our  failure  to  relate  trade 
with  aid.  lending  with  grants,  ofTshore 
procmrement  and  disposal  of  smislus 
Government  stocks,  be  they  agricultural 
products,  military  surplus  or  what,  with 
the  individual  country's  other  economic 
endeavors,  private  foreign  investment 
with  Government  investment,  and  so 
forth. 

We  do  not  even  have  criteria  by  which 
we  test  what  our  programs  are  doing. 
Our  programis  seem  to  be  reacting  merely 
to  whatever  international  communism  is 
doing  or  said  to  be  doing. 

The  so-called  Marshall  plan  had  a 
specific  objective;  having  a  specific  ob- 
jective there  was  basis  for  determining 
the  specific  programs  which  went  to 
make  it  up.  Also  and  quite  important 
having  a  specific  objective  there  was  a 
point  of  termination,  when  the  objective 
had  been  fulfilled. 

What  we  are  doing  today  seems  to  be 
a  hand-to-mouth  operation. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Dr.  Hans  Morgenthau,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  entitled  "A  Political 
Theory  of  Foreign  Aid,"  which  appears 
in  the  June  1962  Political  Science  Re- 
view published  by  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association.  This  article 
should  stimulate  some  thinking  on  the 
subject. 

I  find  myself  shocked  by  the  tone  of 
realism  which  pervades  the  article,  so 
much  so  that  I  am  tempted  to  call  it 
cynicism  and  to  take  issue  with  it. 
However,  this  is  the  work  of  an  objective 
student  whom  I  am  certain  shares  the 
basic  ideals  that  motivate  most  of  us. 
Certainly  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
less  cynical  world  we  must  face  up  to 
the  realities  even  if  they  shock  us. 

I  do  believe  we  can  establish  a  sen- 
sible theory  for  our  foreign  aid  policy 
that  is  both  realistic  and  idealistic.    Dr. 


Morgenthau's  essay  will  contribute 
greatly  toward  establishing  a  little  more 
realism  in  an  area  where  sentimentalltil 
of  the  most  cloying  sort  predominates. 

A  Political  Theory  or  Foreign  Aid  '       i 
(By  Hans  Morgenthau)  j 

Of  the  seeming  and  real  innovations  whicp 
tha  modem  age  has  Introduced  into  thO 
practice  of  foreign  policy,  none  has  provetj 
more  baffling  to  both  understanding  anlt 
action  than  foreign  aid.  The  very  assumjKt 
tlon  that  foreign  aid  is  an  Instrument  ai 
foreign  policy  Is  a  subject  of  controversjt 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  opinion  is  widely 
held  that  foreign  aid  is  an  end  in  itself, 
carrying  its  own  Jusliflcction.  both  trana-t 
cending,  and  independent  of,  foreign  poUcj^ 
In  this  view,  foreign  aid  is  the  fulflllmeni 
of  an  obligation  of  the  few  rich  naiioiu 
toward  the  many  poor  ones.  On  the  othet 
hand,  many  see  no  Justification  for  a  poHcJ 
of  foreign  aid  at  all.  They  look  at  It  a.s  « 
gigantic  boondoggle,  a  wasteful  and  lnd«t 
fenslble  operation  which  serves  neither  tli* 
Interests  of  the  United  States  nor  those  of 
the  recipient  nations. 

The  public  debate  on  foreign  aid  has  c(ja» 
trlbuted  little  to  understanding.  In  tlj« 
spring  of  every  year  the  Nation  cngagps  Ut 
such  a  debate,  carried  on  almost  excluslvelt 
In  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  .spent 
for  purposes  of  foreign  aid  rather  than  of 
the  substantive  purposes  which  a  policy  OJT 
foreign  aid  is  supposed  to  serve.  The  ad>- 
ministration  tries,  as  it  were,  to  sell  a  cer«- 
tain  amount  of  foreign  aid  to  Congress,  an^ 
Congress  refuses  to  buy  that  amount.  Coar 
gress  generally  appropriates  about  10  pcft- 
cent  less  than  what  the  administration  h»p 
requested,  and  the  administration  spendt 
what  is  appropriated  as  it  sees  fit  wlthUi 
the  general  categories  authorized.  Onljr 
when  glaring  abuses  and  inefficiencies  art 
uncovered,  as  for  Instance  in  our  foreign  aid 
to  Laos,  is  the  question  of  the  substance  tH 
otir  foreign  aid  policy  raised  in  public,  aotl 
even  then  it  is  put  in  the  negative  teriap 
of  remedying  the  abuses  and  inefflciencltp 
rather  than  in  the  p>osltlve  terms  of  the  purt- 
poses  our  foreign  aid  policy  may  be  8upp>osatl 
to  advance  and  the  kinds  of  measures  be*|t 
calculated  to  serve  these  alms. 

It  is  in  fact  pointless  even  to  raise  ttie 
question  whether  the  United  States  ought 
to  have  a  policy  of  foreign  aid — as  much  flo 
as  to  ask  whether  the  United  States  ought  t|o 
have  a  foreign  political  or  military  policy. 
For  the  United  States  has  interests  abrotjd 
which  cannot  be  secured  by  military  meatus 
and  for  the  support  of  which  the  traditlorUI 
methods  of  diplomacy  are  only  in  part  ap- 
propriate. If  foreign  aid  is  not  avallaUic 
they  win  not  be  supported  at  all. 

The  question,  what  kind  of  policy  of  fot- 
eign  aid  we  ought  to  have,  can  then  not  be 
evaded.  As  It  has  developed  In  recent  yeart 
the  kind  we  have  Is  fundamentally  weak,  tt 
has  been  conceived  as  a  self-sufficient  tech- 
nical enterprise,  covering  a  multitude  of  dis- 
parate objectives  and  activities,  responditig 
haphazardly  to  all  sorts  of  demands,  sound 
and  unsound,  unrelated  or  only  by  accidettr 
related  to  the  political  purposes  of  our  fof- 
elgn  policy.  The  United  States,  in  shotlt. 
has  been  In  the  business  of  foreign  aid  lt>r 
more  than  two  decades,  but  It  has  yet  to  de- 
velop an  Intelligible  theory  of  foreign  aid 
that  could  provide  standards  of  JudgTnent  f<)r 
both  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  a  par- 
ticular measure. 

I.    SIX    TTPES    or   FOREIGISr    AID 

The  first  prerequisite  for  the  developmeajit 
of  a  viable  foreign  aid  policy  Is  the  recogo^- 


'  This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  Publjc 
Affairs  Conference  Center,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  will  appear  in  a  volume  of  essays 
on  foreign  aid  to  be  published  by  Rand  Mt- 
Nally  &  Co.  in  1962. 


tion  of  tlie  diversity  of  policies  that  go  by 
that  name.  Six  such  can  be  distinguished 
which  have  only  one  thing  in  common — the 
transfer  of  money,  goods  and  services  from 
one  nation  to  another.  They  are  humani- 
tarian foreign  aid.  subsistence  foreign  aid, 
military  f(jreign  aid.  bribery,  prestige  foreign 
aid,  and  foreign  aid  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Of  there  distinct  types,  only  humanitarian 
f  iresgn  aid  is  fier  se  nonpolltical.  The  aid 
which  governments  have  traditionally  ex- 
tended ti)  nations  which  are  victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters,  such  as  floods,  famines,  and 
epidemics  falls  In  that  categ.)ry.  So  do  the 
f<.':'vices.  especially  in  the  helds  of  medlciuc 
and  agriculture,  which  private  organizations, 
such  as  churches  and  foundations,  have  tra- 
ditlrinally  provided  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

Winlo  humanitarian  aid  is  i>er  se  non- 
political,  it  can  indeed  perform  a  political 
function  when  It  operates  with  a  political 
context.  The  foreign  aid  that  private  or- 
ganiz.itions  provide  will  be  attributed  for 
better  or  worse  to  their  respective  govern- 
ment Insofar  as  hvimanitarian  aid  ema- 
nating from  a  foreign  country  Is  recognized 
by  the  reripient  country  fir  Its  Inhabitants 
to  perform  a  political  function.  Thus  the 
agricultural  aid  which  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  provided  for  many  years  to 
cert.iin  Latin  American  countries  is  likely 
to  take  on  under  contemporary  conditions  a 
p  >litical  fiinc'.ion  which  it  did  not  perform 
previously.  The  same  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  true  of  the  work  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation has  been  doing  In  India.  By  the 
F.^me  t'.ken.  humanitarian  aid  extended  by 
a  governmeiit  may  have  political  eOecta. 

Subsistence  foreign  aid  Is  extended  to 
governments,  such  as  those  of  Jordan  and 
Niger,  which  do  not  command  the  resources 
to  maintain  minimal  public  services.  The 
giving  nation  makes  up  the  deficit  In  the 
budget  of  the  recipient  nation.  Subsistence 
foreign  aid  is  akin  to  the  humanitarian  type 
In  that  It  seeks  to  prevent  the  breakdown 
of  order  and  the  dlsintegratloe  of  organized 
society.  But  It  also  performs  the  rKilltlcal 
funct;on  of  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
without,  however,  as  a  r\ile.  increasing  its 
viability.  Where  a  political  alternative  to  a 
nonvl  iblc  regime  may  exist,  subsistence  for- 
eign aid  dimiiil.shes  the  chances  of  its 
materializing. 

Bribes  proffered  by  one  government  to 
another  for  political  advantage  were  until 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  armory  of  diplomacy.  No 
statesman  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the 
general  practice  of  giving  and  accepting 
bribes,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  hide 
a  particular  tran.sactlon.  Tlius  It  was  proper 
and  common  for  a  Government  to  pay  the 
foreign  minister  or  ambassador  of  another 
coun'^ry  a  pension,  that  Is,  a  bribe.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  the  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  re- 
ceived one  from  Spain.  Sir  Henry  Woll(>n. 
British  Amba.ssador  to  Venice  In  the  17ih 
century,  accepted  one  from  Savoy  while  ap- 
plying for  one  from  Spain.  The  documents 
which  the  French  revolutionary  go\erjiment 
published  in  1793  show  that  France  subsid- 
ized Austrian  statesmen  between  1757  and 
1769  to  the  tune  of  82.G52.470  livres.  the 
Austrian  Chancellor  Kaunitz  receiving 
100.000. 

The  Prussian  Ambassador  in  Paris  summed 
up  well  the  main  rule  of  this  game  when 
he  reported  to  his  government  in  1802 
"E.xperience  has  tauglil  everybody  who  is 
here  on  diplomatic  business  that  one  ought 
never  to  give  anything  before  the  deal  l.s 
definitely  closed,  but  it  has  only  proved 
that  the  allurement  of  gain  will  often  work 
wonders."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ihe 
first  appropriation  act  .idopted  by  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1789  in- 
cluded a  mode.st  contingent  fund  for  such 
purposes. 
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Much  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  foreign 
aid  today  Is  In  the  nature  of  bribes.  The 
transfer  of  money  and  services  from  one 
government  to  another  performs  here  the 
function  of  a  price  paid  for  political  services 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered.  These  bribes 
differ  from  the  traditional  ones  exemplified 
•ibove  in  two  respect.-):  they  are  Justified 
primarily  In  terms  of  foreign  aid  for  eco- 
nomic development,  and  money  and  services 
are  transferred  through  elaborate  machinery 
f.ushloned  for  genuine  economic  aid.  In 
consequence,  these  bribes  are  a  less  effective 
means  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  polit- 
ical  favors  than  were  the  traditional  ones. 

The  compulsion  of  substituting  for  the 
traditional  businesslike  transmission  of 
bribes  the  pretense  and  elaborate  machinery 
of  foreign  aid  for  economic  development  re- 
sults from  a  climate  of  opinion  which  accepts 
as  universally  valid  the  proposition  that  the 
hlRhly  developed  industrial  nations  have  an 
obligation  to  transfer  money  and  services 
to  underdeveloped  nations  for  the  purpose 
of  economic  development.  Thus,  aside  from 
humanitarian  and  military  foreign  aid,  the 
only  kind  of  transfer  of  money  and  services 
which  seems  to  be  legitimate  Is  one  ostensi- 
bly made  for  the  purpose  of  economic  de- 
velopment. Economic  development  has  be- 
come an  Ideology  by  which  the  transfer  of 
money  and  services  from  one  government  to 
another  in  peacetime  Is  rationalized  and 
Justified 

The  present  climate  of  opinion  embraces 
another  assumption  as  universally  valid: 
that  economic  development  can  actually  be 
promoted  through  such  transfers  of  money 
and  services  Thus  economic  development  as 
an  ideology  requires  machinery  that  makes 
plausible  the  postulated  efficacy  of  the  trans- 
fer for  the  stated  purpose  of  economic  de- 
velopment. In  contrast  to  most  political 
Ideologies,  which  operate  only  on  the  verbal 
level  and  whose  effecu  remain  within  the 
realm  of  Ideas,  this  political  Ideology.  In 
order  to  be  plausible,  requires  an  elaborate 
administrative  apparatus  serving  as  an  In- 
strument for  a  policy  of  make-believe.  The 
government  of  nation  A.  trying  to  buy  politi- 
cal advantage  from  the  government  of  nation 
B  for.  say.  the  price  of  $20  million,  must  not 
only  pretend,  but  also  act  out  in  elaborate 
fashion,  the  pretense,  that  what  it  Is  actu- 
ally doing  Is  giving  aid  for  economic  develop- 
ment to  the  government  of  nation  B. 

This  practice  of  giving  bribes  as  though 
they  were  contributions  to  economic  devel- 
opment Inevitably  creates.  In  the  giver  and 
the  recipient,  expectations  which  are  bound 
to  be  disappointed.  Old-fashioned  bribery 
was  a  relatively  straightforward  transaction; 
services  were  to  be  rendered  at  a  price,  and 
both  sides  knew  what  to  expect.  Bribery 
disguised  as  foreign  aid  for  economic  de- 
velopment makes  of  giver  and  recipient  ac- 
tors in  a  play  which  In  the  end  they  may 
no  longer  be  able  to  distinguish  from  reality. 
In  consequence,  both  may  come  to  expect 
results  In  terms  of  economic  development 
which  In  the  nature  of  things  may  not  be 
forthcoming.  Thus  both  are  likely  to  be 
disappointed,  the  giver  blaming  the  recipient 
for  his  inefficiency  and  the  recipient  accus- 
ing the  giver  of  stinginess  and  asking  for 
more.  The  ideology,  if  taken  for  realltv. 
gets  In  the  way  of  the  original  purpose  ol 
the  transaction,  and  neither  side  believes 
that  it  has  received  what  It  is  entitled  to. 

For  the  past  decade,  military  aid  took  the 
lion's  share  of  the  foreign  aid  programs  of 
the  United  States.  A  shift  in  favor  of  non- 
nillltary  aid  occurred  during  the  1961  ses- 
rion  when  Congress  appropriated  somewhat 
over  $2  billion  for  military  aid.  while  the 
total  voted  for  all  the  other  foreign  aid  pro- 
gr;uns  ran  In  excess  of  $3  billion.  To  the 
latter  amount  must  be  added  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  11  billion  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies, the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural   commodities    abroad,    to    be    used    for 


economic    grants    and    loans    to   purchasing 
governments. 

Foreign  aid  for  military  purposes  Is  a  tra- 
ditional way  by  which  nations  buttress  their 
alliances.  Rome  used  to  receive  tribute  from 
its  allies  for  the  military  protections  It 
provided.  The  17th  and  18th  centuries  are 
the  classic  period  of  military  subsidies,  by 
which  nations,  and  especially  Great  Britain,; 
endeavored  to  Increase  the  military  strength- 
of  their  allies.  Glancing  through  the  treaties 
of  alliance  of  that  period,  one  Is  struck  by 
the  meticulous  precision  with  which  obliga- 
tions to  furnish  troops,  equipment,  logistic 
support,  food,  money,  and  the  like  were  de- 
fined. The  loans  which  France  extended  to 
Rvissla  after  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance 
between  the  two  nations  in  iS9*  fall  in  the 
same  category.  This  traditional  military  aid 
can  be  understood  as  a  division  of  labor  be- 
tween two  allies  who  pool  their  resources, 
one  supplying  money,  materiel,  and  training, 
the  other  providing  primarily  manpower. 

In  contrast  to  traditional  practice,  military 
aid  today  is  extended  not  only  to  allies  but 
also  to  certain  uncommitted  nations.  The 
military  aid  the  United  States  has  been  giv- 
ing to  Ytigoslavla  Is  a  case  In  point.  The  pur- 
pose Is  here  not  so  much  military  as  pwhtlcal. 
It  seeks  political  advantage  In  exchange  for 
military  aid.  It  obligates  by  Implication,  the 
recipient  toward  the  giver  The  latter  ex- 
pects the  former  to  abstain  from  a  political 
course  which  might  put  In  Jeopardy  the  con- 
tlnuatlon  of  military  aid  Military  aid  is 
here  really  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe. 

What  appears  as  military  aid  may  also  be 
actually  In  the  nature  of  prestige  aid.  to  be 
discussed  l>elow.  The  provision  of  Jet  fighters 
and  other  modern  weapons  for  certain  under- 
developed nntlons  can  obviously  perform  no 
genuine  military  function.  It  Increases  the 
prestige  of  the  recipient  nation  both  at  home 
and  abroad  Being  In  the  possession  of  some 
of  the  more  spectacular  Instruments  of  mod- 
ern warfare,  a  nation  can  at  least  enjoy  the 
Illusion  of  having  become  a  modern  military 
power 

As  bribery  appears  today  In  the  guise  of 
aid  for  economic  development,  so  does  aid 
for  economic  development  appear  in  the 
guise  of  military  assistance.  In  the  session 
of  1961.  for  Instance,  Congress  appropriated 
M25  million  for  economic  aid  to  strategic 
areas,  and  It  is  likely  that  in  the  total  appro- 
priations of  over  %2  billion  for  military  aid 
other  items  of  economic  aid  are  hidden.  This 
mode  of  operation  results  from  the  reluc- 
tance of  Congress  to  vote  large  amounts  for 
economic  aid  in  contrast  to  its  readiness  to 
vote  virtually  any  amount  requested  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Yet  the  purposes  of  aid  for 
economic  development  are  likely  to  suffer 
when  they  are  disguised  as  military  assist- 
ance, as  we  saw  the  purposes  of  bribery  suffer 
when  disguised  as  aid  for  economic  develop- 
ment. The  mUltary  context  within  which 
such  aid  Is  bound  to  operate,  even  though  its 
direct  administration  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
civilian  authorities,  is  likely  to  deflect  aid 
from  its  genuine  purposes.  More  particu- 
larly. It  strengthens  the  ever-present  tend- 
ency to  subordinate  the  requirements  of  aid 
for  economic  development  to  military  con- 
siderations. 

Prestige  aid  has  in  common  with  modern 
bribes  the  fact  that  its  true  purpose,  too.  is 
concealed  by  the  ostensible  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic development  or  military  aid.  The  un- 
profitable or  idle  steel  mill,  the  highway  with- 
out traffic  and  leading  nowhere,  the  airline 
operating  with  foreign  personnel  and  at  a 
loEs  but  under  the  flag  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try— all  ostensibly  serve  the  purposes  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances might  do  so.  Actually,  however, 
they  perform  no  positive  economic  function. 
They  owe  their  existence  to  the  penchant, 
prevalent  in  many  underdeveloped  nations, 
for  what  might  be  called  conspicuous  indus- 
trialisation, spectacular  symbols  of,  and 
monuments  to.  industrial  advancement  rath- 


er than  investments  satisfying  any  objective 
economic  needs  of  the  country. 

This  tendency  sheds  an  Illuminating  light 
upon  the  nature  of  what  Is  generally  referred 
to  as  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations. 
We  are  inclined  to  assume  that  the  urgent 
desire  to  Improve  one's  lot  by  means  of  mod- 
ern technology  and  Industry  Is  a  well-nigh 
universal  trend  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Actually,  however,  this  trend  is 
universal  only  in  the  sense  that  virtuaUy  all 
underdeveloped  nations  want  to  appear  as 
having  achieved  Industrialization,  while  only 
a  fraction  of  the  population,  and  frequently 
only  small  elite  groups  within  It,  a^k  the 
social  and  economic  benefits  of  Iptl^^t^allza- 
tion  and  are  willing  to  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  achieve  them.  For  many  of  the 
underdeveloi>ed  nations  the  steel  mill,  the 
highway,  the  airline,  the  modem  weapons, 
perform  a  function  that  is  not  primarily  eco- 
nomic or  military,  but  psychological  and 
political.  They  are  sought  as  the  outward 
show  of  modernity  and  power.  They  i}erfonn 
a  function  similar  to  that  which  the  cathe- 
dral performed  for  the  medieval  city  and  the 
feudal  castle  or  the  monarch's  palace  for 
the  absolute  state.  Nehru  is  reported  to 
have  said,  when  he  showed  Chou-En-Lal  a 
new  dam :  "It  Is  In  these  temples  that  I  wor- 
ship." And  the  more  underdeveloped  and 
less  viable  a  nation  is,  the  greater  is  likely 
to  be  its  urge  to  prove  to  itself  and  to  the 
world  through  the  results  of  prestige  aid 
that  It,  too,  has  arrived  in  the  tnld-20th 
century. 

The  advantage  for  the  giver  of  prestige 
aid  Is  threefold.  He  may  receive  a  specific 
political  advantage  In  return  for  the  aid. 
very  much  like  the  advantage  received  for  a 
bribe.  Also,  the  spectacular  character  of 
prestige  aid  establishes  a  patent  relationship 
between  the  generosity  of  the  giver  and  the 
increased  prestige  of  the  recipient.  The 
giver's  prestige  is  enhanced,  as  It  were,  by 
the  increase  of  the  recipient's  prestige. 
Finally,  prestige  aid  comes  relatively  cheap. 
A  limited  commitment  of  resources  in  the 
form  of  a  spectacular  but  economically  use- 
less symbol  of  modernity  may  bring  dispro- 
portionate political  dividends. 

The  giver  of  foreign  aid  is  therefore  weU 
advised  to  distinguish  between  prestige  aid 
and  aid  for  economic  develc^ment,  though 
both  are  Justified  by  the  prospecUve  recipi- 
ent in  terms  of  genuine  economic  develop- 
ment. The  prospective  giver,  if  unaware  of 
the  distinction,  is  likely  to  fall  into  one  of 
two  errors.  By  mistaking  prestige  aid  for  aid 
tot  economic  development,  he  may  waste 
human  and  material  resources  in  support 
of  the  latter  when  the  purpose  of  prestige 
aid  could  have  been  achieved  much  more 
simply  and  cheaply.  Or  else  he  may  reject 
out  of  hand  a  request  for  prestige  aid  be- 
cause he  cannot  Justify  it  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic development,  and  may  thereby  forgo 
available  i>olitical  advantages.  The  classic 
example  of  this  error  is  the  American  re- 
jection of  the  Afghan  request  for  the  paving 
of  the  streets  of  Kabul  as  economically  un- 
soimd.  The  Soviet  Union,  pursuing  a  politi- 
cally oriented  policy  of  foreign  aid.  did  pave 
the  streets  of  Kabul. 

n.    FORI3CN     AID     FOR     ECONOMIC     DEVZLOPMEKT 
IN    PARTICULAR 

None  of  the  types  of  foreign  aid  dlscxissed 
thus  far  poses  theoretical  questions  of  great 
magnitude;  rather  they  raise  Issues  for  prac- 
tical manipulation  which  can  be  successfully 
met  by  commonsense  tested  by  experience. 
Foreign  aid  for  economic  development  has 
been  the  primary  area  for  theoretical  analysis 
and  speculation,  and  these  have  been  pri- 
marily of  an  economic  nature.  Economic 
thought,  true  to  its  prevailing  academic  tra- 
dition, tends  to  look  at  foreign  aid  as  though 
It  were  a  self-sufficient  technical  enterprise 
to  be  achieved  with  the  instruments,  and 
Judged  by  the  standards,  of  pure  economics. 
And   since   Western    economic    development. 
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traca.  the  first  industrial  revolution  onward, 
has  been  due  to  the  formation  of  capital 
and  the  accumulation  of  technical  knowl- 
edge, we  have  tended  to  assume  that  these 
two  factors  would  by  themselves  provide 
the  impetxis  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  This  tendency  has  been 
powerfully  supported  by  the  spectacular 
success  of  the  Uarshall  plan,  the  political 
origins  and  motivations  of  which  were 
easily  forgotten  In  its  Justification  as  a 
strictly  economic  measure  for  the  provision 
of  capital  and  technological  know-how.  Yet 
it  is  not  always  recognized  that  this  success 
was  made  possible  only  by  the  fact  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  imderdeveloped  nations  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  the  recipi- 
ents of  Marshall  aid  were  among  the  leading 
industrial  nations  of  the  world,  whose  eco- 
nomic systems  were  but  temporarily  in  dis- 
array. 

The  popular  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  and, 
through  it,  much  of  the  practice  of  foreign 
aid  have  proceded  from  certain  unexamined 
assumptions,  no  less  doubtful  for  being 
deeply  embedded  in  the  American  folklore  of 
politics.  Thus  the  popular  mind  has  estab- 
lished correlations  between  the  infusion  of 
capital  and  technology  into  a  primitive  so- 
ciety and  its  economic  development,  between 
economic  development  and  social  stability, 
between  social  stability  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions, between  democratic  institutions 
and  a  peaceful  foreign  policy.  However  at- 
tractive and  reassuring  these  correlations 
may  sound  to  American  ears,  they  are  borne 
out  neither  by  the  ezi>eriences  we  have  had 
with  our  policies  of  foreign  aid  nor  by  gen- 
eral historic  experience. 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  implies  that 
imderdevelopment  is  at  least  primarily  the 
result  of  lack  of  capital  and  technological 
know-how.  Underdevelopment  Is  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  accident  or  at  worst  as  a  kind 
of  deficiency  disease,  which  can  be  taken 
care  of  through  subcutaneous  injections  of 
the  missing  Ingredients.  Yet  a  nation  may 
suffer  from  deficiencies,  some  natural  and 
insuperable,  others  social  and  remediable, 
which  no  amount  of  capital  and  technologi- 
cal know-how  supplied  from  the  outside  can 
cure.  The  poverty  of  natural  resources  may 
be  such  as  to  make  economic  development 
impoesible.  Nations  such  as  Jordan  and 
Somalia  are  in  all  likelihood  permanently  in- 
capable of  economic  development  for  that 
reason.  Many  of  the  nations  which  are  the 
perennial  recipients  of  subsistence  aid  are 
likely  to  fall  in  the  same  category. 

A  nation  may  also  suffer  from  hximan  de- 
ficiencies which  preclude  economic  develop- 
ment. As  there  are  Individuals  whoee  qual- 
ities of  character  and  level  of  intelligence 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  economic  opportunities,  so  are  there 
nations  similarly  handicapped.  To  put  it 
bluntly:  as  there  are  bums  and  beggars,  so 
are  there  bum  and  beggar  nations.  They 
may  be  the  recipients  of  charity,  but  short 
of  a  miraculous  transformation  of  their  col- 
lective intelligence  and  character,  what  they 
receive  from  the  outside  is  not  likely  to  be 
used  for  economic  development. 

Other  nations  are  presently  deficient  in 
the  specific  qualities  of  character  and  intel- 
ligence that  go  into  the  making  of  a  modern 
economic  system,  even  though  their  general 
or  inherent  capabilities  qualify  Lhem  poten- 
tially for  the  necessary  transformation  some- 
time in  the  future.  They  are,  to  use  a  rough 
t>xi&\ogj,  in  a  medieval  stage  of  cultural  de- 
velopment, still  awaiting  the  equivalent  of 
the  moral  and  Intellectual  revolutions  which 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  created  the 
cultural  preconditions  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  West.  Yet  we  tend  to  take 
the  existence  of  these  precondltlonji  for 
granted,  forgetting  that  without  the  secu- 
larization  and   rationalization   of   Western 


thought   and    society    the    Industrialize tiot^ 
of  the  West  would  not  have  been  possible. 

A  civilization,  such  as  the  Burmese,  whictt 
deprecates  success  in  this  world  because  1' 
stands  in  the  way  of  success  In  the  oth 
world,  puts  a  cultiural  obstacle  in  the  pat 
of  industrial  development,  which  foreign  ai 
by  Itself  cannot  overcome.  Saving,  that  ls| 
the  preservation  of  capital  or  goods  for  ia-t 
vestment  or  futtire  use,  has  become  so  Int&t 
gral  a  part  of  our  economic  thought  and 
action  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that} 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  whQ 
are  oblivious  of  this  mode  of  operation,  in* 
dispensable  to  economic  development.  W^ 
have  come  to  consider  the  productive  enter-r 
prise  as  a  continuum  in  the  betterment  at 
which  the  individual  owner  or  manager  ha) 
a  personal  stake. 

Yet  in  many  underdeveloped  areas  iiiA 
productive  enterprise  is  regarded  primariljf 
as  an  object  for  financial  exploitation,  to  b^ 
discarded  when  it  has  performed  its  func* 
tlon  of  bringing  the  temporary  owner  tl^ 
largest  financial  return  in  the  shortest  po9'» 
sible  time.  Foreign  aid  poured  into  suet) 
a  precapitallstlc  and  even  prerational  moK) 
is  less  likely  to  transform  the  mold  thati 
to  be  forced  by  it.  In  ways  hardly  predicts 
able  in  advance,  into  channels  serving  tb* 
Interests  of  a  precapitalist ic  of  prerational 
society. 

The  economic  Interests  which  tend  to  pre« 
vent  foreign  aid  from  being  used  for  ecd* 
nomic  development  are  typically  identifieij 
with  the  ruling  groups  in  underdeveloped 
societies,  which  derive  their  political  powef 
in  good  measure  from  the  economic  statul 
quo.  The  ownership  and  control  of  arabH 
land,  in  particular,  Ls  in  many  of  the  ua* 
derdeveloped  societies  the  foundation  ol 
political  power.  Land  reform  and  indust 
trialization  are  in  consequence  an  attack 
up>on  the  pKSlitical  status  quo.  In  the  measf 
ure  that  they  succeed,  they  are  bound  W 
affect  drastically  the  distribution  of  economlct 
and  political  power  alike.  Yet  the  bena> 
ficiaries  of  both  the  economic  and  politicat 
status  quo  are  the  typical  recipients  of  for* 
eign  aid  given  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  status  quo.  To  ask  them  to  use  forelgt^ 
aid  for  this  purpose  is  to  require  a  readl* 
ness  for  self-sacrifice  and  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  which  few  ruling  groups  hav* 
shown  throughout  history.  Foreign  ail) 
proffered  under  such  circxunstances  is  likely 
to  fail  in  its  ostensible  purpose  and.  per* 
forming  the  function  of  a  bribe  to  the  ruling 
group,  to  strengthen  the  economic  and  po* 
litical  status  quo.  It  is  more  likely  to  ac* 
centuate  unsolved  social  and  political  prob* 
lems  than  to  bring  them  closer  to  solutioei. 
A  team  of  efficiency  experts  and  public  aa* 
countants  might  well  have  Improved  tht 
operations  of  the  Al  Capone  gang;  yet  bt 
doing  so,  it  would  have  aggravated  the  socls) 
and  political  evils  which  the  operations  of 
that  gang  brought  forth. 

Given  this  likely  resistance  of  the  ruling 
group  to  economic  development,  foreign  ati 
requires  drastic  political  change  es  a  noccj*- 
sary  condition  for  its  success.  Foreign  aW 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  political  changt), 
either  voluntarily  induced  from  within  or 
brought  about  through  pressure  from  with» 
out.  The  latter  alternative  faces  the  giving 
nation  with  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hanfl. 
to  give  foreign  aid  for  economic  developi- 
ment  without  stipulating  conditions  that 
maximize  the  chances  for  success  will  surelj* 
maximize  the  chances  for  failure.  On  thf 
other  hand,  to  give  aid  "with  strings'  arouset 
xenophobic  suspicions  and  nationalistic  re<- 
sentments,  to  be  exploited  both  by  the  d*>- 
fenders  of  the  status  quo  and  the  promoter^ 
of  Communist  revolution. 

Furthermore,  once  one  has  decided  to  brln| 
about  political  change  in  opposition  to  thC 
ruling   group,    one  must   identify   some   al 


ternative  group  as  the  instrument  of  politi- 
cal change.  Sometimes,  the  only  choice  is 
among  alternative  groups  which  are  equally 
unattractive.  Sometimes,  and  not  Infre- 
quently, the  absence  of  any  available  alter- 
nati\-e  group  leaves  only  the  choice  between 
creating  one  or  doing  nothing. 

Finally,  tlie  promotion  of  drastic  social 
change  on  the  part  of  the  giving  nation  may 
create  the  indispensable  condition  for  eco- 
nomic development,  but  it  also  conjures  up 
the  specter  of  uncontrollable  revolution.  In 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  p)eace 
and  order  are  maintained  only  through  the 
ruUilcss  use  of  Uie  monopoly  of  force  by 
the  ruling  group.  Determined  and  skillful 
foreign  intervention  may  find  little  difficulty 
In  weakening  or  even  removing  altogether 
the  power  of  the  ruling  group.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  finish  what  has  thereby  been  started. 
While  the  Interventicnist  nation  may  be  able 
to  control  events  up  to  the  point  of  instigat- 
ing drastic  reform  and  revolution,  it  may 
well  prove  unable  to  control  the  course  of 
the  revolution  itself.  More  particularly,  a 
democratic  nation,  such  as  the  United  States, 
is  greatly  handicapped  in  competing  with 
Communists  in  the  control  of  a  revolution. 
The  revolution  may  start,  as  it  did  in  Cuba, 
under  the  democratic  auspices  of  unorgan- 
ized ma.sses  dedicated  to  social  reform  and 
supported  by  the  United  States,  and  may  in 
the  course  of  Its  development  be  taken  over 
by  the  highly  organized  and  disciplined  Com- 
muiilst  minority,  the  only  organized  and  dlj- 
cii)lincd   revolutionary  group   on   the   scene. 

Succcs.sful  foreign  aid  for  economic  de- 
velopment may  have  similarly  unsettling  po- 
litical rcsult.s.  Economic  development,  espe- 
cially by  way  of  Industrialization,  is  bound 
to  disrupt  the  social  fabric  of  the  underde- 
\elc;yed  nation. 

By  creating  an  urban  industrial  proletariat, 
it  loosens  and  destroys  the  six-ial  nexus  of 
family,  village  aiid  tribe,  in  which  the  In- 
dividual had  found  himself  secure.  And  it 
will  not  be  able,  at  least  not  soon,  to  pro'vide 
a  sutifititute  for  this  lost  social  world.  The 
viicuum  so  created  will  be  filled  by  social 
uiu-eet  and  political  agitation.  Further- 
more, it  is  not  the  downtrodden  peoples 
living  In  a  static  world  of  unrelieved  misery 
who  are  likely  protagonl.sts  of  revolution,  but 
rather  tliose  groups  that  have  begun  to  rise 
III  tlie  social  and  economic  scale  have  not 
enough  t<j  satisfy  their  aroused  expectations. 
Thus,  economic  development  Is  bound  to  dis- 
turb not  only  the  economic  status  quo  but. 
through  it,  the  political  sUtus  quo  as  well. 
If  the  change  is  drastic  enough,  the  social 
and  political  effects  of  economic  development 
may  well  bring  about  a  prerevolutlon.-u-y  or 
revolutionary  situation  And  while  the 
United  States  may  have  started  the  revolu- 
tionary pro<-ess,  it  will  again  be  uncertain 
under  whose  auspices  it  will  be  ended. 

The  United  States  faces  a  number  of 
formidable  handicaps  In  trying  to  control 
social  .ind  political  change  in  the  under- 
development nations  either  as  a  prerequisite 
for.  or  a  result  of,  foreign  aid  for  economic 
development.  First  of  all.  as  a  Western 
capitalistic  nation,  the  United  States  is  a 
conservative  power  both  domestically  and 
internationally,  and  must  appear  particularly 
so  to  the  underdeveloped  nations.  Both  in 
its  clvillMtlon  and  Its  social  and  economic 
structure.  It  belongs  to  that  complex  of  na- 
tions which  until  recently  were  able  to  hold 
Africa.  Latin  America,  and  the  outlying  are.i.s 
of  Asia  in  a  condition  of  colonial  or  semi- 
colonial  dependency.  It  has  military 
alliances  with  these  nations,  and  while  It 
has  generally  shunned  and  even  opposed 
outright  colonial  policies.  It  has  actively  and 
successfully  participated  In  the  semlcolonlal 
exploitation  of  backward  nations.  Thus  the 
resentment  against  the  former  colonial 
powers  attaches  also,  to  It  and  Its  policies  of 
foreign  aid  are  frequently  ruspect,  ns  serv- 
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Ing    in    diagulae    the    trMlltlonal    ends    of 

colonialism. 

Furthermore,  tlie  United  States,  by  dint  of 
iu  plurallatlc  poliUeal  phlksaophy  and  social 
system,  cannot  tfing  to  the  backward  na- 
tions of  the  world  a  simple  meauge  of  sal- 
vation, ropported  first  by  dedicated  and  dis- 
ciplined revolutionary  mincrltles,  and  then 
by  totalitarian  control.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  (he  advantage  lies  here  with  the 
Communist  powers.  They  are,  as  It  were, 
specialists  in  exploiting  a  revolutionary  situ- 
ation, wtiich  is  bound  to  cause  \is  embarrass- 
ment. For  while  the  Conomunlsts  are  able 
to  direct  a  revoIuJon  into  the  desired  chan- 
nels through  the.r  use  of  a  disciplined  mi- 
nority, we,  even  if  we  are  convinced  that 
revolution  is  inevitable  and  therefore  do  not 
oppose  it.  tend  to  look  on  It  with  misgivings 
since  we  cannot  control  the  direction  it  will 
take. 

The  Obmmtmis*.  powers  have  stUl  another 
advantage  over  the  United  States  in  that, 
at  least  on  the  sorfaoe.  their  problems  and 
achievements  are  more  meaningful  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations  than  ours.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  achieved,  and  Communist 
China  attempts  io  achieve,  what  the  nK>r« 
enlightened  underdeveloped  nations  seek:  a 
drastic  increase  li  national  output  through 
rapid  Industrialization.  The  Communist 
powers  MM*  totAll.arian  control  as  their  in- 
strument and  Communist  doctrine  as  ra- 
tionalization. 8e<rking  the  ssme  results,  the 
underdeveloped  iJUlons  cannot  help  being 
attracted  by  the  methods  which  brought 
about  these  results  elsewhere.  In  contrast, 
the  slow  process,  stretching  over  centuries, 
through  which  -iie  nations  of  the  West 
achieved  a  high  f  tandard  of  living  through 
Industrialization  must  appeal  much  less  to 
them.  That  appeal  is  further  lessened  by 
the  economic  prcoesses  of  the  free  market 
and  the  political  processes  of  liberal  democ- 
racy through  which  in  large  measure  West- 
ern Industrialization  was  achieved.  For 
these  processes  require  a  degree  of  moral 
restraint  and  economic  and  political  sophis- 
tication which  ar!  largely  absent  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped natljns  The  simple  and  crude 
methods  of  total  tarlpnlsm  must  (tppear  to 
them  much  more  congenial. 

Tlitis  we  rj-rivc  at  the  disconcerting  con- 
clusion that  successful  foreign  aid  for  eco- 
nomic developmeat  can  be  counterproduc- 
tive if  the  social  and  political  goal  of  the 
giving  nation  is  the  recipient's  social  and 
political  stability.  In  some  cases  at  least,  the 
failure  of  America  i  aid  for  economic  develop- 
ment nuiy  have  teen  a  blessing  in  disguise 
in  that  it  did  not  disturb  a  stable  status 
quo  whose  continuance  was  in  our  interest. 
Such  aid,  IntendMl  for  economic  develop- 
ment, actually  performs  the  function  either 
of  a  bribe  or  of  prestige  aid.  Here  again, 
however,  these  functions  are  likely  to  be 
Impaired  by  disiippolnted  expectations  of 
economic  development  on  the  part  of  the 
giving  and  the  rec  plent  nation. 

It  is  equally  u  moot  question  whether 
successful  foreign  aid  for  economic  develop- 
ment is  conducUe  to  the  development  of 
democratic  Inst.tutions  and  practices. 
Without  stopping  here  to  examine  the  com- 
plexities of  the  relationship  between  de- 
mocracy and  economic  dc%*elopment,  it  is 
enough  to  obscr.-e,  as  recent  history  has 
made  clear,  that  no  necessary  casual  rela- 
tionship exists  between  the  two.  The  most 
Impressive  example  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Its 
rapid  economic  development  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  totalitarian  government,  and 
a  case  could  well  be  made  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  former  would  have  been  Im- 
possible without  1  he  latter.  It  is  more  likely 
than  not  that  s-here  the  intellectual  and 
moral  precot^dltions  for  economic  develop- 
ment are  lacking  in  the  population  at  large 
and  are  present  anly  in  a  small  elite,  as  is 
true  In  many  of  the  underdeveloped  nations. 


the  imposition  of  the  will  of  that  small 
minority  upon  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion is  a  prereqtiisite  not  only  for  the  start 
of  economic  development  but  also  for  sus- 
tained economic  growth. 

As  concerns  the  promotion  of  a  peaceful 
foreign  policy,  economic  development  is 
likely  to  be  counterproductive  if  a  political 
Incentive  for  a  belligerent  foreign  policy  U 
present.  Ths  contrary  conclusion  derives 
from  the  popular,  yet  totally  unfounded  as- 
sumption that  poor  nations  make  war  on 
rich  nations  for  economic  advantage  and 
that  rich  nations  are  by  definition  i>eaceful 
because  they  have  what  they  want.  In 
truth,  of  course,  most  wars  have  been  fought 
not  for  economic  but  political  advantage, 
and.  particularly  tmder  modem  technologi- 
cal conditions,  only  economically  advanced 
nations  are  capable  of  waging  modern  war. 
We  did  not  consider  the  Soviet  Union  a  mili- 
tary threat  as  long  as  it  was  economically 
underdeveloped:  it  became  one  when  Its  eco- 
nomic development  had  transformed  it  Into 
a  modem  Industrial  power.  Similarly.  Cc«n- 
munlst  China  today,  except  to  Its  immediate 
neighbors.  Is  only  a  potential  military  threat 
by  virtue  of  Its  economic  potential,  both 
likely  to  be  activated  by  economic  develop- 
ment 

Foreign  aid  for  economic  development, 
then,  has  a  very  much  smaller  range  of 
potentially  euccessful  operation  than  is  gen- 
erally believed.  Its  success  depends  In  good 
measure  not  so  much  upon  Its  soundness  in 
strictly  economic  terms  as  upon  intellectual, 
moral,  and  political  preconditions,  which  are 
not  susceptible  to  economic  manipulation,  if 
they  are  susceptible  to  manipulation  from 
the  outside  at  all.  Furthermore,  the  political 
results  of  successful  foreign  aid  for  economic 
development  may  be  either  unpredictable  or 
counterproductive  in  terms  of  the  political 
goals  of  the  giving  naUon.  In  any  event, 
they  are  in  large  measure  uncontrollable. 
Foreign  aid  proffered  and  accepted  for  pur- 
poses of  economic  development  may  turn 
out  to  be  something  different  from  what  It 
was  Intended  to  be,  unless  It  is  oriented 
toward  the  political  conditions  within  which 
It  must  operate.  Most  likely,  It  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  bribe  or  prestige  aid.  or  else  a  total 
waste.  To  do  too  much  may  here  be  as  great 
a  risk  as  to  do  too  lltte.  and  masterly  in- 
activity may  sometimes  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom. 

III.    CONCLUSIONS     rOl     POLICY 

The  major  concltislons  for  policy  to  be 
drawn  from  this  analysis  are  three:  the  re- 
quirement of  Identifying  each  concrete  situa- 
tion In  the  light  of  the  six  different  types 
of  foreign  aid  and  of  choosing  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  foreign  aid  appropriate  to  the 
situation;  the  requirement  of  attuning,  with- 
in the  same  concrete  situation,  different 
types  of  foreign  aid  to  each  other  in  view 
of  the  overall  goals  of  foreign  policy;  and 
the  requirement  of  dealing  with  foreign  aid 
as  an  integral  part  of  political  policy. 

The  task  of  identifying  concrete  situations 
with  the  type  of  foreign  aid  appropriate  to 
them  is  a  task  for  counti^r  and  area  experts 
to  perform.  Can  country  A  not  survive  with- 
out foreign  aid?  Is  its  government  likely 
to  exchange  political  advantages  for  eco- 
nomic favors?  Would  our  military  interests 
be  served  by  the  strengthening  of  this  na- 
tion's military  forces?  Does  this  country 
provide  the  noneconomic  preconditions  for 
economic  development  to  be  supported  by 
foreign  aid?  Are  our  political  inter^ts  likely 
to  be  served  by  giving  this  nation  foreign 
aid  for  purposes  of  prestige?  Can  a  case  be 
made  for  foreign  aid  in  order  to  alleviate  hu- 
man suffering?  What  kind  and  quantity 
of  foreign  aid  is  necessary  and  sufflclent  to 
achieve  the  desired  result? 

To  answer  these  questions  correctly 
demands  first  of  all  a  thorough  and  intimate 


knowledge  and  undetstandlnc  of  tiM  total 
situation  in  a  particular  oountrf .  Bat  It  also 
requires  political  and  eonnnmUt  JadgoMnt  of 
a  very  high  order,  applied  to  two  distinct 
issues.  It  Is  neceassry  to  antle^wte  the 
receptivity  of  the  country  to  different  kinds 
of  foreign  aid  and  their  effeeu  upcm  it. 
When  this  analysU  has  been  made,  it  Is 
then  necessary  to  select  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  possible  measures  ot  foreign  aid  those 
which  are  most  appropriate  to  ths  situation 
and  hence  most  likely  to  succeed. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  task  is  not 
that  simple.  Typically,  an  underdeveloped 
country  will  present  a  nimiber  of  situations 
indicating  the  need  for  different  tyjjes  of 
foreign  aid  simultaneously.  One  type  given 
without  regard  for  Its  potential  effects  upon 
another  type  risks  getting  In  the  way  of  the 
latter.  One  of  the  most  consplcuotu  weak- 
nesses of  our  past  foreign  aid  policies  has 
been  the  disregard  of  the  effect  different 
types  of  foreign  aid  have  upon  each  other. 
Bribes  given  to  the  ruling  group,  for  instance, 
are  bound  to  strengthen  the  political  and 
economic  status  quo.  Military  aid  is  bound 
to  have  an  impact  upon  the  distribution  of 
political  power  within  the  receiving  country; 
It  can  also  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
economic  system,  for  instance,  liy  increasing 
inflationary  presstires.  Similarly,  the  effect 
of  subsistence  foreign  aid  Is  bound  to  be  the 
support  of  the  status  quo  in  all  its  aspects. 
Insofar  as  the  giving  naUon  desires  thcae 
effects  or  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  them 
they  obviously  do  not  matter  In  terms  of  its 
overall  objectives.  But  Insofar  as  the  giv- 
ing nation  has  embarked  upon  a  policy  of 
foreign  aid  for  economic  development  which 
requires  changes  In  the  poliUcal  and  eco- 
nomic status  quo,  the  other  types  of  for- 
eign aid  poUcles  are  counterproductive  in 
terms  of  economic  development;  for  they 
strengthen  the  very  factors  which  stand  in 
ita  way. 

This  problem  Is  particularly  acute  in  the 
relations  between  prestige  aid  and  aid  for 
economic  development.  The  giving  nation 
may  seek  quack  political  results  and  use  pres- 
tige aid  for  that  purpose;  yet  It  may  also 
have  an  interest  In  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  recipient  country,  the  benefits 
of  which  are  likely  to  appear  only  in  the 
more  distant  future.  Prestige  aid  is  at  best 
only  by  accident  favorable  to  economic  de- 
velopment; It  may  be  irrelevant  to  it,  or  it 
may  actually  impede  it. 

What  kind  of  foreign  aid  Is  the  giving 
country  to  choose?  If  it  chooses  a  combi- 
nation of  both  it  should  take  care  to  choose 
an  innocuous  kind  of  prestige  aid  and  to 
promote  economic  development  the  benefits 
of  which  are  not  too  long  in  coming.  Af- 
ghanistan is  the  classic  example  of  this 
dilemma.  The  Soviet  Union,  by  paving  the 
streets  of  Kabul,  chose  a  kind  of  prestige  aid 
that  is  irrelevant  to  economic  development. 
The  United  States,  by  building  a  hydroelec- 
tric dam  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
chose  economic  development,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  is  unknown  to  most  Afghans 
and  the  benefits  of  which  will  not  appear  for 
years  to  come. 

It  follows,  then,  from  the  very  poUtlcal 
orientation  of  foreign  aid  that  its  effect  upon 
the  prestige  of  the  giving  nation  must  always 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  formulators  and 
executors  of  foreign  aid  policies.  Foreign 
aid  for  economic  development,  in  partlciUar. 
which  benefits  the  recipient  country  imme- 
diately and  patently  la  a  nKX'e  potent  politi- 
cal weapon  than  aid  promising  benefits  that 
are  obscure  and  lie  far  in  the  future.  Fur- 
thermore, the  political  effects  of  foreign  aid 
are  lost  if  its  foreign  source  Is  not  obvious 
to  the  recipients.  For  it  is  not  aid  as  such 
or  its  beneficial  results  that  creates  political 
loyalties  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  but 
the  positive  relationship  that  the  mind  of 
the  recipient  establishes  l>ctween  the  aid  and 
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its  beneficial  results,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  political  philoflophy.  the  political  STStem, 
and  the  political  objectives  of  the  giver,  on 
the  other.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  recipient 
continues  to  disapprove  of  the  political  phi- 
losophy, system,  and  objectives  of  the  giver, 
despite  the  aid  he  has  received,  the  political 
effects  of  the  aid  are  lost.  The  same  is  true 
If  he  remains  unconvinced  that  the  aid  re- 
ceived is  but  a  natural,  if  not  inevitable, 
manifestation  of  the  political  philosophy, 
system,  and  objectives  of  the  giver.  Foreign 
aid  remains  politically  ineffectual — at  least 
for  the  short  term — as  long  as  the  recipient 
says  either:  "Aid  is  good,  but  the  politics  of 
the  giver  are  bad";  or,  "Aid  Is  good,  but  the 
politics  of  the  giver — good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent— have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  In  order 
to  be  able  to  establish  psychological  rela- 
tionship between  giver  and  recipient,  the 
procedures  tlirough  which  aid  is  given,  and 
the  subject  matter  to  which  it  is  applied, 
must  lend  themselves  to  the  creation  of  a 
connection  between  the  aid  and  the  politics 
of  the  giver  which  reflects  credit  upon  the 
latter. 

The  problem  of  foreign  aid  is  insoluble  If 
it  is  considered  as  a  self -sufficient  technical 
enterprise  of  a  primarily  economic  nature. 
It  is  soluble  only  if  it  is  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  political  policies  of  the 
giving  country — wblch  must  be  devised  in 
view  of  the  political  conditions,  and  for  its 
effects  upon  the  political  situation,  in  the 
receiving  country.  In  this  respect,  a  policy 
of  foreign  aid  is  no  different  from  diplomatic 
or  military  policy  or  propaganda.  They  are 
all  weapons  in  the  political  armory  of  the 
nation. 

As  military  policy  is  too  important  a 
matter  to  be  left  ultimately  to  the  generals, 
so  is  foreign  aid  too  important  a  matter  to  be 
left  In  tbe  end  to  the  economists.  The  ex- 
pertise of  the  economist  must  analyze  cer- 
tain facts,  devise  certain  means,  and  perform 
certain  functions  of  manipulation  for  foreign 
aid.  Yet  the  formulation  and  overall  execu- 
tion of  foreign  aid  policy  Is  a  political  func- 
tion. It  is  the  province  of  the  political 
expert. 

It  follows  from  the  political  natiire  of 
foreign  aid  that  it  is  not  a  science  but  an 
art.  That  art  requires  by  way  of  mental 
predisposition  a  political  sensitivity  to  the 
interrelationship  among  the  facts,  present 
and  future,  and  ends  and  means.  The  re- 
quirements by  way  of  mental  activity  are 
twofold.  The  first  is  a  discriminating  Judg- 
ment of  facts,  ends  and  means  and  their 
effects  upon  each  other.  However,  an  analy- 
sis of  the  situation  in  the  recipient  country 
and,  more  particularly,  its  projection  into 
the  future  and  the  conclusions  from  the 
analysis  in  terms  of  policy  can  only  in  part 
be  arrived  at  through  rational  deduction 
from  ascertainable  facts.  When  all  the 
available  facts  have  been  ascertained,  duly 
analyzed,  and  conclxisions  drawn  from  them, 
the  final  Judgments  and  decisions  can  be 
derived  only  from  subtle  and  sophisticated 
hunches.  The  best  the  formulator  and  ex- 
ecutor of  a  policy  of  foreign  aid  can  do  is  to 
nuiximize  the  chances  that  his  himches  tiirn 
out  to  be  right.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
formulation  and  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
the  intuition  of  the  statesman,  more  than 
the  knowledge  of  the  exp>ert,  will  carry  the 
day. 


WILMINGTON.  DEL.,  DOCTORS  GIVE 
THALXDONODE  TO  THEIR  PA- 
TIENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi^ 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Evening  Journal  of 
July  31,  1962,  reported  on  page  1  tha^ 
14  Wilmington-area  doctors  received  th0 
new  and  dangerous  drug  thalidomidtj. 
and  gave  it  to  their  patients. 

Fortunately,  none  of  the  drug  wa$ 
given  to  pregnant  women. 

This  was  a  most  fortunate  circum^ 
stance. 

Two  inspectors  from  the  Philadelphia 
district  office  of  the  U.S.  Food  and  Diu$ 
Administration  are  making  a  check  oKi 
this  situation. 

The  Wilmington,  Del.,  Evening  Jout;- 
nal  of  July  31,  1962,  also  carried  an  A«|- 
sociated  Press  dispatch  which  reportedl: 

New  York  City  authorities  have  disclose^ 
that  an  armless,  legless  baby  was  born  Jul^- 
51  to  a  Queens  housewife  who  took  the  drug 
thalidomide. 

The  child  lived  less  than  an  hour.  It  wsis 
the  city's  first  reported  death  Involvlog 
thalidomide. 

The  i^merlcan  Medical  Association  begaii 
intensive  research  Into  the  drug  and  Its  ef- 
fects. I 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  salfl 
thalidomide  pills  had  been  distributed  bQr 
doctors  In  39  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  none  had  been  sold  commeit- 
clally. 

Are  we  in  the  Congress  to  stand  conai- 
placently  by  and  not  do  everything  wie 
can  to  correct  the  inadequacies  in  tbje 
law,  in  the  regulations,  and  in  ekjUc^' 
which  has  permitted  a  condition  to  conJie 
about  which  is  causing  death  to  sonaie 
children  and  others  to  be  born  crippled 
and  deformed  both  in  body  and  in  mindl? 

What  is  particularly  revolting  to  me  is 
that  drug  companies  are  now  using  the 
public  as  guinea  pigs. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press  re- 
port which  I  have  quoted  from,  thalido- 
mide pills  have  been  distributed  by  doc- 
tors in  39  States  and  the  District  Of 
Columbia.  None  of  these  pills  were  sold 
commercially. 

Why  should  a  doctor  be  permitted  fao 
give  away  to  his  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting patients  free  samples  of  nelv- 
drugs,  drugs,  furthermore,  which  are  uO- 
proven,  or  which  lack  approval  of  the 
proper  Federal  and  State  officials? 

I  intend  to  keep  asking  questions  oji 
this  matter  until  I  get  satisfactory  an- 
swers. 

We  have  State  and  Federal  regulatoity 
bodies,  and  we  have  laws,  all  concerned 
with  the  licensing  and  regulation  <t)f 
drugs. 

Who  or  what,  then,  is  to  blame  for  the 
tragic  developments  in  the  case  of  thSs 
new  and  horrible  drug,  thalidomide? 

Why  should  a  physician,  or  anyone 
else,  for  that  matter,  hand  out  such  a 
deadly  drug  as  thalidomide? 

How  can  a  drug  company  distribute 
throughout  the  country  samples  of  suQh 
a  horrible  drug? 

How  many  'more  such  dangerous  drUg 
products  are  there  on  the  market? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  U>t 
which  I  shall  seek  prompt  and  satisfac- 
tory answers. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  t^e 
Associated  Press  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Evening  Journal 


of  July  31,   1962,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred : 

|From    the   Wilmington    (Del.)    Evening 
Journal.  July  31.  1962) 

Inspectors  Find  No  Pills  Lett  Heke 

Federal  Inspectors  continued  on  the  trvll 
of  thalidomide  pills  here  today.  Their  search 
yesterday  revealed  no  cases  of  pregnant 
women  receiving  the  drug,  blamed  for  Infant 
deformities 

The  two  Inspectors  from  the  Philadelphia 
district  office  of  the  US.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  still  had  to  contact  5  of  the 
14  Wilmington  area  d<x:tors  known  to  have 
received  the  drug 

Tliey  re{>orted  that  none  of  the  nine  doc- 
tors contacted  yesterday  had  any  of  the  pills 
still  on  hand,  and  none  had  given  them  to 
prPKnant  women 

The  search  turned  \xy>  one  case  In  which  a 
Woman  received   the  pills   before   pregnancy 
She  later  gave  birth  to  a  normal  child,  ac- 
cording   to   Herbert    W.    Ayres,    Deputy    FDA 
Director  at  Philadelphia 

Thalidomide  has  been  blamed  for  deform- 
ities in  babies  born  to  European  women  who 
took   It  in  early  stages  of  pregnancy 

The  two  inspectors.  Jan  Larsen  and  Russell 
Abel,  expect  to  contact  the  remaining  five 
doctors  today 

Ayres  said  yesterday  his  men  have  reached 
44  of  163  doctors  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  who  re- 
ceived the  drug  He  said  they  found  no  cases 
in  which  It  caiised  abnormal  births- 

The  drug,  used  extensively  In  Germany 
was  recalled  last  April  at  the  request  of  the 
FDA  by  Its  U.S  distributor,  the  William  S 
Merrfll  Co   of  Cincinnati 


I  Prom    the    Wilmington    (Del  )     Evening 
Journal.  July  31.  1»62| 

THALlDt)MIDE   BLAUED   IN   DEATH  OF   NEW  YoRK 

Baby 

New  York  City  authorities  have  disclosed 
that  an  armless,  legless  baby  was  born  July 
21  to  a  Queens  housewife  who  took  the  drug 
thalidomide 

The  child  lived  less  than  an  hour  It  was 
the  city's  first  reported  death  Involving 
thriUdomlde 

Meanwhile  the  Arizona  television  star  who 
took  the  drug,  lost  a  court  battle  for  a  legal 
abortion 

The  American  Medical  Association  began 
Intensive  research  Into  the  drug  and  It*  ef- 
fects. 

A  congressional  hearing  was  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  to  Inquire  into  what  one  Senator 
called  serious  communication  weaknesses 
concerning  the  drugs  suspected  crippling 
power 

The  Food  and  Drut;  Administration  said 
thalidomide  pills  had  been  distributed  by 
doctors  in  39  States  and  the  Di.'^trlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  none  had  been  sold  commer- 
cially. 

In  one  of  those  .States,  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  said  a  37-year-old  Queens 
woman,  who  reportedly  took  90  thalidomide 
pills  before  and  diiring  pregnancy,  gave  birth 
July  21  to  a  deformed  baby  which  lived  only 
about  40  minutes 

"The  tragic  case  in  Queens  highlights  the 
hazard  of  the  pills."  said  the  acting  city 
health    commissioner,    Dr.   George   James. 

In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Superior  Court  Judge 
Yale  McFate  dismLssed  a  suit  by  television 
personality  Sherri  Finkbine.  who  sought  to 
legalize  the  abortion  she  had  planned. 

"Miss  Sherri."  star  of  a  Phoenix  TV  kiddle 
show,  took  thalidomide,  which  has  be«n 
blamed  for  malformation  of  thousands  of 
new-born  Infanta,  mostly  in  Europe.  Mrs. 
Finkbine  and  her  husband  said  they  didn't 
want  to  risk  such  a  birth. 
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The  couple  ssid  today  they  would  go  else- 
where— to  "a  m  5re  favorable  legal  climate" — 
to  seek  an  alxirtlon.  They  said  they  had 
not  yet  decided  vhere  to  go. 

Ariaona  law  prohibits  abortion  unless  the 
prospective  mo  .her "s  life  is  endangered  by 
childbirth.  Juiige  McPate's  decision  means 
that  the  Plnkblnes.  their  doctor  and  their 
iiospltal  have  n?  guarantee  against  prosecu- 
tion If  they  gc  ahead  with  the  previously 
planned  alx>rtlcn  in  that  State. 

The  Judge  no'«d  that  Arizona  law  concern- 
ing abortion  vas  not  challenged  in  Mrs. 
Finkblne's  suit.  He  said  she  sought  only  to 
have  the  court  determine  that  a  miscar- 
riage was  nece&iaxy  to  save  her  life. 

McFate  addec  that  the  suit  contained  no 
controversy  anC  therefore  his  court  had  no 
Jurisdiction  In  ihe  matter. 

In  New  York  the  acting  health  commis- 
sioner said  the  'voman  whose  deformed  baby 
died  had  taken  thalidomide  on  the  advice  of 
a  Park  Avenue  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Hoffman. 

James  added  that  Hoffman  prescribed  the 
drug  for  60  patients,  and  that  at  least  a 
dozen  other  ph  .-slclans  In  the  city  had  ad- 
ministered thalidomide  to  300  other  New 
Yorkers. 

Wltb  the  ex«*ptlon  of  the  unidentified 
Queens  woman.  James  said,  "so  far  none  of 
the  patients  w«  have  found  were  pregnant 
during  medication." 

Hoffman  said  he  had  ordered  the  thalido- 
mide from  a  ph  irmacy  in  Germany  and  gave 
it  to  the  Queeni  woman  as  a  sedative. 

"Her  pregnan'-y  (it  was  her  first)  was  not 
anUclpated."  tlie  psychiatrist  said.  "She 
was  addicted  U<  barbiturates.  I  prescribed 
thalidomide  l>ecause  I  wanted  to  get  her  off 
them  (the  sleep- Inducing  barbiturate  pills)." 

Hoffman  said  .ae  found  the  drug  worked  ef- 
fectively as  a  i«<latlTe  except  In  pregnant 
women.  When  he  learned  the  Queens 
woman  was  pr«gnant.  he  said,  he  stopped 
administering  tlie  drug,  produced  under  the 
trade  name  of  Contagen.  He  explained  fur- 
ther: 

'By  that  tlmi».  the  news  had  come  from 
Oemuiny  about  the  dangers  of  Contagens 
thalidomide  basf.  I  learned  about  it  when  I 
tried  to  reorder  the  drug  from  my  German 
suppliers." 

In  Chicago,  tte  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion said  it  astlgned  lU  oouix:U  on  drugs 
to  do  the  research  on  thalidomide.  The  drug 
has  been  under  clinical  evaluation  aince 
1956,  the  AMA  siJd,  but  it  hopes  the  council's 
study  will  provUle  Information  on  congenital 
malformations  and  that  "appropriate  meas- 
ures wUl  be  developed  to  safeguard  our 
population  " 

Senator  HtJBDiT  H.  Ruicphbet.  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcotnmlttee  that  will 
open  hearings  on  thalidomide,  made  the  com- 
ment on  "serious  communication  weak- 
nesses." 

HuMPHKET  sail  witnesses  wiU  include  Dr. 
Prances  Kelsey.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration physician  blocked  commercial  dis- 
tribution of  thalidomide  In  this  country 
after  being  alerted  to  Its  potential  danger 
by  what  the  Seniitor  called  her  "chance  read- 
ing" of  a  British  medical  Journal  article. 

In  England,  where  Parliament  recently 
turned  down  a  bid  to  legalize  abortion  for 
mothers  who  ha<l  taken  thalidomide.  Health 
Minister  Enoch  Powell  was  accused  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  moving  too  slowly  In 
withdrawing  the  drug  from  the  British 
market. 

"Is  It  not  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  by 
the  Minister  that  he  did  not  take  note  of  the 
steep  rtoe  in  the  ntmiber  of  abnormal  births 
observed,  not  coly  hi  this  eountry  Irat 
abroad?**  Mked  House  Member  Iburloe  Mel- 
man. 


Despite  the  criticism,  Powell  told  the 
House  he  refuses  to  provide  Government 
compensation  to  mothers  of  babies  deformed 
by  the  droig.  The  British  Health  8ervi<^, 
however,  pays  for  artificial  limbs  for  crippled 
babies  and  for  their  special  training  where 
possible. 

In  Ottawa,  Canadian  Parliament  Member 
Stanley  Knowles  asserted  he  wUl  demand 
that  the  Government  pay  all  medical  ex- 
penses of  babies  born  deformed  as  a  result 
of  thalidomide.  More  than  40  such  Canadian 
babies  have  been  born,  he  said. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
McDowell  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  Ed- 
MOKDSON) .  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrxssiomal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FocARTY,  his  remarks  today  on  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  10904  and  to 
Include  a  table. 

Mr.  Laird,  his  remarks  today  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10904,  and  to 
include  certain  charts,  graphs,  and  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HorrvAif  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Pnfo. 

Mrs.  St.  Geosce. 

Mr.  Wallhattses. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  MtTLTER. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Celler.  ' 

Mr.  McDowell, 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Hasdihc. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  l£r.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  August  2,  1962.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  title  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

33S8.  A  oammunkmtlon  from  the  Pt««l- 
dant  of  the  United  States,  trammltttng  the 
■bsI  report  of  tt»  VB.  Stvdy  Oooimlaslcaft- 


Texos.  pursuant  to  section  300(c)  of  the  Act 
approved  August  28.  1958,  as  amended  by 
the  act  approved  September  8,  1959  (H.  Doc. 
No.  494) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  PubUc  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  iUustrations. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend 
section  1403  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  perfect  certain  provisions  of  the 
International  Aviation  Pacilities  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2360.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  stispending  deportation  as  weU  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2361.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UJS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transoiltting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Leonard  Costa,  A-4823954,  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2362.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  20.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of  Free- 
port  and  vicinity,  Texas,  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15, 
1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  495);  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  illustration. 

2363.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  20,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Ulustra- 
Uon  on  the  Great  Lakes  Harbor  Study- 
Interim  Report  on  Keno(Sha  Harbor,  Wis., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  VS.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  18,  1956.  April 
30,  1957.  and  June  27.  1958.  It  U  In  final 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  W(M-ks.  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
adopted  July  31,  1957,  also  (H.  Doc.  No.  406) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  Ulustration. 

2364.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Juzw  21,  1982.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations 
on  a  survey  of  Redwood  Creek,  Humboldt 
County,  Calif.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act,  approved  September  3,  1954  (H. 
Doc.  No.  497);  to  the  Oommittee  on  PubUc 
Woite  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two 
IUustrations. 

2365.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  19,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  aooompanylng  paperu  and  ilhistriutlozis. 
on  an  interim  report  on  the  Arkansas  River 
at  Dodge  City,  Kans..  and  vicinity,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Control,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  2,  1943  (H.  Doc.  No.  498);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  two  IUustrations. 

2366.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  31.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lUustra- 
tion,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the 
SwlncKnlsh  Channel,  Wash.,  requested  by 
resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
yrorka,  U.S.  Senate  axMl  Home  of  Bepre- 
■enUtives,  adopted  liay  18.  1967.  and  Feb- 
ruary  20,    1951    (H.   Doc.   No.   499);    to   tlis 
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Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  wltb  one  Illustration. 

2367.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  22,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Searsport 
Harbor,  Maine,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  3.  1959  (H. 
Doc.  No.  500) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
Illustration. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proc>er  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  5604.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
acts  of  May  21,  1026,  and  January  25,  1927, 
relating  to  the  construction  of  certain 
bridges  across  the  Delaware  River,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  use  of  certain  funds  acquired 
by  the  owners  of  such  bridges  for  piirposes 
not  directly  related  to  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  bridges  and  their  ap- 
proaches; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2101).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  9459.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2733  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
to  settle  certain  claims  In  the  amount  of 
$10,000  or  less;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2102).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  1341. 
A  bin  to  require  passenger-carrying  motor 
vehicles  ptirchased  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  certain  safety  stand- 
ards; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2112). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  H.R.  12718.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conmiunity  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  fed- 
erally owned  properties  at  Los  Alamos, 
N.  Mex.,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2113).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  741.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2114) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  12539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  O. 
Cox  and  other  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2103).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.i 

Mr.  LANE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9590.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  Hlrsch;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2104) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  KenneUjj 
F.  Miller:  without  amendment  (Rept.  Nowj 
2105).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  th«] 
Whole  Hi:»use. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Ernest 
I.  AguUar;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2106). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whol«i 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  R«^solutlon  739.  Resolution  provid* 
Ing  for  sending  the  bill  (H.R.  10031  i  for  thei 
relief  of  the  John  V.  Boland  Construct  ina 
Co.,  together  with  accompanying  papers,  to 
the  Court  of  Claims;  without  amendment. 
( itept.  No.  2107) .  Referred  to  the  Con.mitteei 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  JudicLiry; 
H.R.  1681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriell 
Chehebar,  his  wife,  Marcelle  Levy  Chehebar; 
and  their  minor  children.  Albert.  Zakla^ 
Zakl.  Jacques,  and"  Joseph  Chehebar;  wltfc| 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2108 1.  Referred  tq 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mf.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judl-^ 
clary.  H.R.  9775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  oflj 
Nihat  All  Ucuncu:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2109  .  Referred  to  the  Committee  tJ< 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  10160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A  H; 
Lendlan;  with  amendment  i  Rept.  No.  2110), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  WholS 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judlt 
ciary.  H.R.  11866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  a< 
Kim  Chung  Shin  (Mary  Rathbun ) :  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2111).  Referred  ci) 
the   Committee   of   the   Whole   Hou.se. 

Mr.  CCOLEY:  Committee  on  Apriculturti 
H.R.  9914.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  San-Majj 
Inn  of  Manning,  Inc.:  with  amendmeai 
(Rept.  No.  2115).  Referred  to  the  Commifi't 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  12745.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Interna 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  all-channe 
television  receiving  sets  from  the  manufaoi 
turer's  excise  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Way4 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  12746.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  preserve  the  confidential  na-t 
ture  of  copiies  of  Information  filed  with  th« 
Bureau  of  the  Census  on  a  confidential  basis 
to  the  Cpmmittee   on  Post   Office  and   Ctvl 
Service.  | 

By  Mr.  03RIEN  of  New  York : 

H.R.  12747.  A  bill  to  provide  for  further* 
Ing  the  economic  development  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  through  the  transfer  and  conveyi 
ance  to  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  la. 
lands  of  certain  property  under  the  cognl* 
zance  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  other  jjurposes;  to  the  Committee  ot\ 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SCRANTON: 

H.R.  12748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Area  Ra+ 
developnient  Act  to  permit  the  repayment 
of  assistance  furnished  from  State  and  local 
sources  concurrently  with  the  repayment  at 
Federal  assistance  In  certain  cases;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 

H.R.  12749.  A  bill  to  create  the  National 
Capital  Airports  Corporation,  to  provide  fot 
the  operation  of  the  federally  owned  civil 
airports  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  lt$ 


ii  ■ 


vicinity  by  the  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.R.  12750.  A  bill  to  grant  authority  to  the 
Federal  courts  to  deny  ball  to  defendants  in 
certain  criminal  cases  Involving  crimes  affect- 
ing the  national  security;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BUCKLEY: 

HR  12751  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Im- 
provement of  Flushing  Bay  and  Creek,  NY.. 
for  navigation:  U:>  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  CLARK: 

H.R.  12752.  A    bill    to    authorize    modifica- 
tion   of    local    participation    In    flood    control 
projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  SHELLEY : 

HR  12753  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
ainoujits  received  as  certain  awards  under 
the  Japaiie;>e-American  Evacuation  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  a.s  amended,  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded In  ^ross  Income;  U)  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   MARSHALL 

H  Res  740  Resolution  to  replace  the  11 
stars  above  the  Speakers  desk  In  the  Hall 
of  the  House  with  national  motto,  "In  God 
We  Trust";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bill.s  and  re.solutions  were  introduced 
and  severally   referred   a.s   follows: 

By  Mr    BROYHILL,  by  request 
H  R    12754    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Muntzallas,   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    MILLER  of  New  York 

HR  12755  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Liicio 
M.irinucci,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ci.iry 

H  R   12756    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
family  of  Capt     William  B    Clifford;    to   the 
Committee   on    the   Judiciary 
By   Mr    MULTER 

HR  12757  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  real  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

By   Mr    RHODES   of   Pennsylvania: 

H  R  12758  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Marcelo  A  Manubay  and  his  wife.  Eugenia 
B  M:»nubay.  t(j  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  paper.s  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

397  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the 
chairman,  resolutions  committee.  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Washington, 
DC  ,  relative  to  urging  every  clubwoman  In 
each  State  federation  to  work  actively  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  will  allow 
nondenominational  religious  observance  In 
all  American  Institutions  receiving  public 
or  private  revenues  if  participation  therein 
Is  not  made  compulsory;  to  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary. 

398.  Also,  petition  of  Clarence  J.  Schu, 
supreme  secretary.  Knights  of  St.  John, 
Evansville,  Ind..  relative  to  requesting  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
clearly  define  the  status  of  religion  In  rela- 
tion to  Government  In  our  country;  to  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
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Glascr   and   Workmaa:    Fature   Leaders 
in  G>BfreM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1962 

Mr  MICHKL,  Mr.  Speaker.  Kurt 
Glaser  and  Bi.l  Workman  will  be  carry- 
ing the  Republican  banner  in  the  24th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  and  in 
the  U.S.  Sena'*  race  in  South  Carolina 
respectively  in  the  elections  this  fall.  In 
reviewing  the  jackgrounds  of  the  afoie- 
mentioned.  it  was  obvious  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  most  fortunate  to  have 
men  of  their  ciiliber  who  have  decided  to 
make  it  their  business  to  do  whatever  is 
possible  to  m;iintain  the  traditions  of 
our  great  Republic. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr 
Glaser  received  has  A.B..  M.A.,  and 
Ph.  D.  degrees  in  government  and  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Glaser  has  worked  as 
a  salesman  and  as  a  manasement  ana- 
lyst for  Records  Engineering,  Inc.,  since 
1952.  He  has  conducted  a  research  and 
consulting  bu.';iness.  supplementing  his 
other  activitie;;. 

As  a  profess:onal  staff  member  of  U.S. 
military  government  and  later  the  State 
Department  In  Germany.  Mr.  Glaser  ac- 
quired detailec  knowledge  of  European 
politics.  He  has  negotiated  with  officials 
In  both  Communist  and  friendly  govern- 
ments. After  leaving  Grovemment  serv- 
ice in  1950.  Mr  Glaser  returned  to  Eu- 
rope briefly  in  1954  as  an  investigator  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Communist  Ag- 
gression—Karst  en  committee. 

Mr.  Glaser  has  worked  as  a  news 
writer  and  researcher  m  Germany  and 
in  Washington,  DC.  He  has  supervised 
research  on  policy  conducted  by  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington under  Department  of  the  Army 
subcontract.  In  March  1962  he  was  co- 
ordinator of  an  :nternational  conference 
held  by  the  Foundation  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Chicago,  and  the  Herder  Insti- 
tute of  Germany  on  Berlin  and  the 
Future  of  Eastern  Europe. 

From  1956  to  1959.  Mr.  Glaser  taught 
history  and  go\emment  to  American 
Armed  Forces  in  EXiroj>e  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Since  1959  he  has 
been  with  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Alton,  where  he  is  now  associate  pro- 
fessor of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  D.  Workman. 
Jr..  is  a  native  South  Carolinian,  having 
been  bom  In  Greenwood,  on  August  10, 
1914.  and  reared  in  Greenville. 

Bill  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Greenville,  and  was  graduated  from 
Greenville  High  School  in  1931.  He  waa 
graduated  from  The  Citadel  In  1935, 
after  making  a  distinguished  record  in 


academic,  mihtary,  athletic,  and  extra- 
curricular activities.  During  the  1935- 
36  school  year,  he  worked  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  and  attended  the  George 
Washington  University  Law  School  at 
night. 

In  1936.  Bill  entered  newspaper  work 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier.  He  lived  in  Charleston 
from  1936  until  January  of  1941.  when 
he  was  called  to  active  duty  as  a  reserve 
officer.  While  in  Charleston,  he  worked 
both  as  a  newspaperman  and  as  man- 
ager of  radio  station  WTMA.  then  owned 
by  the  Charleston  newspapers. 

He  served  for  5  years  in  the  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  with  duty  in  the 
United  States.  England,  north  Africa, 
and  the  Pacific.  He  has  retained  his 
military  Reserve  status  since  1935.  and 
currently  is  a  colonel  in  the  Army 
Reserve. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  he  estab- 
lished a  news  and  courier  bureau  in 
Columbia,  and  began  an  extended  career 
as  a  capital  correspondent,  covering 
Eovernment.  politics,  and  other  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  South  Carolina  life.  He 
later  became  correspondent  also  for  the 
Greenville  News.  He  has  written  prin- 
cipally for  the  Charleston  and  Greenville 
papers,  although  serving  other  publica- 
tions on  occasion.  He  has  been  the 
South  Carolina  correspondent  for 
Southern  School  News  since  1954,  and 
for  many  years  represented  Newsweek 
magazine  in  this  State.  He  has  been 
a  news  commentator  for  radio  stations 
in  Charleston  and  Greenville,  In  addi- 
tion to  regular  app>earances  on  WIS  and 
WIS-TV  in  Columbia. 

Bill  Workman's  book.  'The  Case  for 
the  South.  "  was  hailed  at  its  1960  publi- 
cation as  a  definitive  statement  of  the 
southern  position  on  States  rights,  con- 
stitutional government  and  racial  integ- 
rity. He  also  participated  in  the  UTltlng 
of  three  other  books  during  the  1957-60 
period:  "This  Is  the  South,"  "With  All 
Deliberate  Speed."  and  "Southern 
School  Progress  and  Problems." 

Beginning  in  June  of  1960.  he  began 
a  three-times-weekly  column  for  the  Hall 
Syndicate  of  New  York  City.  The  col- 
umn is  published  in  a  nimaber  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  South  and  East. 

Bill  Workman's  writings  have  brought 
him  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Science  and 
Industry  in  1955;  a  special  citation  and 
letter  of  commendation  from  the  South 
Carolina  Forest  Industries  Committee  in 
1956;  and  a  certificate  of  achievement 
from  the  Chief  of  Civil  Affairs,  Military 
Government.  UJ5.  Army.  1956. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Rhea 
Thomas,  of  Walterboro.  She  is  a  Win- 
throp  graduate,  and  has  obtained  her 
master's  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Mrs. 
Workman  has  been  a  teacher  for  many 
years  in  South  Carolina  schools,  and  she 
Is  currently  an  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Columbia  College,  a  South 


Carolina  Methodist  Church  college.  The 
Workmans  are  charter  members  of  Tren- 
holm  Road  Methodist  Church,  and  Bill 
is  a  member  of  the  official  board. 

The  Workmans  have  two  children. 
Bill  III  is  a  1961  graduate  of  The  Cita- 
del, and  l.s  currently  doing  teaching  and 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Their  daughter.  Dee,  is  a 
sophomore  at  Columbia  College. 

Bill  Workman  was  officially  nominated 
by  the  South  Carolina  Republican  Party 
at  its  March  17,  1962,  State  convention 
as  its  official  candidate  in  the  November 
general  election  for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat 
now  held  by  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston. 

Bill  Workman  is  a  stanch  conserva- 
tive and  a  dedicated  South  Carolinian, 
southerner,  and  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Glaser  and  Mr.  Workman  have  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  the  press  throughout  the 
country.  To  point  up  this  fact  I  in- 
clude at  this  time  an  editorial  from  the 
Charleston.  S.C,  News  and  Courier, 
dated  July  21.  1962.    The  article  follows: 

LZADEES  FOB  CONGKESS 

In  the  person  of  W.  D.  Workman  the  South 
Carolina  Republican  Party  has  chosen  a 
quality  candidate  as  the  standard  t>earer  for 
the  States  conservatives.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  State  where  the  OOP  Is  finding 
the  l>est  kind  of  new  political  blood  for  the 
fall  campaign. 

Typical  of  the  able,  outspoken  Republican 
candidates  of  1962  is  Prof.  Kurt  Glaser. 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  24th  District 
of  Illinois.  Indeed  this  candidacy  exposes 
as  an  untruth  the  silly  charge  that  con- 
rervatlves  are  anti-intellectual.  Professor 
Glaser  is  a  scholar  of  international  note. 
His  recent  history  of  Czechoslovakia  is  con- 
sidered the  outstanding  work  on  that 
subject. 

But  Professor  Glaser  is  a  scholar  who  is 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  political  and 
economic  traditions  of  this  country.  He 
is  an  articulate  antl-Communlst  and  de- 
fender of  national  sovereignty.  He  U  one 
of  that  brav*  band  of  scholars  that  has 
battled  the  orthodoxies  of  liberalism.  His 
campaign  platform  Includes  opposition  to 
the  UJJ.  bonds.  If  elected,  he  promises  to 
seek  membership  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  Workmans  and  the  Glasers  of  America 
are  a  promise  of  better  days  to  come  in 
the  United  States.  But  they  need  aU-out 
support  from  their  fellow  conservatives. 


The  National  Lottoy  of  Parmc^ay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  ifzw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1, 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  national  lottery  of  a  nation 
that  makes  the  gambling  urge  work  for 
the  benefit  of  health  and  social  welfare — 
Paraguay. 
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Paraguay  is  a  small  and  impoverished 
nation  of  less  than  2  million  people. 
Revenue  sources  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, but  public  needs  are  great.  Luck- 
ily, Paraguay  is  smart  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  a  national  lottery.  Gross 
receipts  in  1961  came  to  almost  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  the  profit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment was  earmarked  for  the  mother- 
cliild  care  plan  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  Social  Welfare. 

Paraguay  is  not  an  affluent  nation,  but 
they  make  what  they  have  go  a  long 
way.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  in 
the  United  States  have  not  yet  seen  to 
it  that  we  receive  the  benefits  of  a  na- 
tional lottery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  took  advantage  of 
a  national  lottery  in  the  United  States 
we  could  raise  over  $10  billion  a  year  in 
added  income  which  could  be  used  for 
tax  relief  and  reduction  of  our  national 
debt. 


Tbe  DaYis-BacoB  Act  and  Its 
AdminutratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  1,  1962 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  of  which  I  am  chairipan.  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  its  administration. 

There  has  been  no  full-scale  congres- 
sional review  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
since  it  was  enacted  into  law  in  1931. 

The  hearings  are  now  coming  to  a 
close.  Thirty-eight  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied and  15  statements  have  been  filed 
by  persons  who  did  not  testify. 

The  subcommittee  has  provided  an 
opportunity  to  all  who  wished  to  testify 
whether  or  not  they  were  critical  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  its  administration. 
I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  letter  which  I  recently  sent  to 
one  of  our  witnesses.  Mrs.  Bessie  Slaut- 
terback,  who  was  interested  in  a  small 
housing  project  for  the  elderly.  The 
letter  indicates  that  not  only  did  the  sub- 
committee welcome  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  large  labor  organizations, 
construction,  and  aircraft  industries, 
but  from  interested  individual  citizens 
as  well. 

As  a  result  of  Mrs.  Slautterback's 
testimony,  the  Solicitor  of  Labor,  in  his 
recent  testimony  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, acknowledged  that  the  interpreta- 
tions and  procedures  of  his  office  could 
be  improved.  I  wish  to  submit  the 
pertinent  excerpts  from  the  Solicitor's 
testimony: 

Mr.  DoNARUK.  Now,  I  personally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  took  the  time  to  read  her  testi- 
mony in  detail,  to  loolc  into  the  matter  in 
detail,  and  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  stopped  somewhere 
short  of  where  it  should  have  in  its  efforts 
to  ascertain  the  proper  prevailing  rates  In 
her  C£ise,  and  I  have  every  sjrmpathy  for  the 
position  in  which  she  was  placed. 

I  believe  that  we  did  not  fully  carry  the 
burden    and    the    responsibility    of    moving 


forward  to  find  out  what  the  rates  wef< 
when  Mrs.  Slautterback  suggested  to  us  thai 
housing  and  residential  wage  rates  in  Frej 
mont  were  at  a  different  and  lower  scal9 
from   those  which   were  determined. 

If  at  any  time  Mrs.  Slautterbaclc  would 
desire  to  make  a  reappllcatlon  to  the  D«f 
partment  of  Labor,  we  will  assure  her,  and 
I  will  assure  the  chairman  personally,  thai 
the  wages  in  Fremont,  Mich.,  will  receive 
a  very  careful  survey  in  order  to  find  out 
what  are  the  true  facts  concerning  rest* 
dential  and  hoiising  rates  In  that  area. 

Prom  Mrs.  Slautterback's  testimoiijr 
the  subcommittee  received  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  various  problems  relating 
to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  its  admin* 
istration.  She  and  individuals  like  hot 
are  to  be  commended  for  exercising  their 
privilege  as  citizens  in  helping  to  im* 
prove  our  laws. 

JuiY    31.    1962. 
Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Slautterback, 
Executive    Secretary,    Fremont    Foundatiom. 
Fremont ,  Mich .  | 

Dear  Mrs.  Slautt«rback  :  I  want  personall;^ 
to  thank  you  for  your  assistance  to  the  Spei- 
clal  Subcommittee  on  Labor  In  bringing  cetj- 
tain  matters  to  its  attention. 

As  a  result  of  your  efforts  In  t€stlf>1a|: 
before  our  subcommittee  during  the  hearings 
on  the  administration  of  the  Davls-Baca«ik 
Act,  the  subcommittee  will  study  ways  W) 
elinUnate  such  problems  as  you  brought  out 
In  your  testimony. 

Because  of  your  Interest  in  this  matter  t 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  testimony  of  th* 
Solicitor  of  Labor  relating  to  tlie  Fremont 
Foundation. 

It  is  only  through  the  individual  effort* 
of  citizens  such  as  you  that  laws  are  ina^ 
proved.  I  know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  ihi 
members  of  the  subcomnxlttee  when  I  conir 
pllment  you  on  your  coming  forward  to  pro*- 
vide  the  subcommittee  with  your  experlenot 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  assistance. 
Yours  sincerely, 

James  Roosevelt, 
~  Cliairman. 


National  Foandation  for  Neuromuscular 
DUeaset  .i 
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of 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

OF   IfEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  1,  1962 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speakeri. 
"A  Force  for  the  Forgotten"  is  the  rally* 
ing  cry  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Neuromuscular  Diseases,  Inc. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  privilege  erf 
attending  a  gathering  of  the  Essex  Coun-» 
ty  chapter  of  this  eleemosynary  orga* 
nization,  and  observed  there  firsthand 
that  there  is  truly  a  force  in  action  foif 
the  forgotten  sufferers  of  neuromuscular 
diseases. 

The  Essex  County  chapter  is  in  exisU 
ence  for  one  major  purpose — to  help 
wipe  out  neuromuscular  diseases — which 
run  the  gamut  from  muscular  dystrophy, 
multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  atrophy  t« 
little-known  but  also  fatal  diseases  like 
myasthenia  gravis. 

Seventy  percent  of  any  money  that  the 
Essex  County  chapter  raises  goes  to  the 
national  organization  who  invests  it  in 


research  programs  at  places  like  the 
Children's  Hospital  Center  in  Boston, 
Rutgers-New  Brunswick.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  England.  Cornell  University 
Medical  College,  and  so  on. 

The  remaininf^  30  percent  of  the  funds 
that  the  Essex  County  chapter  raise  go  to 
afflicted  patients. 

I  have  observed  the  work  of  this  fine 
oiganii!ation,  and  the  relief  they  have 
brouisht  to  the  asonized  and  afllicted  pa- 
lieiits.  I  urge  all.  who  wish  to  help  man- 
kind, to  contribute  generously  to  this 
cause  in  hopes  that  someday  neuro- 
mu.scular  diseases  and  the  terrible  after- 
math of  those  who  are  forgotten  may  be 
eradicated. 


Statement  in  Sopport  of  H.R.  11625,  to 
Bring;  the  District  of  Columbia  Under 
the  Impacted  Areas  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YOIK 

IN  THE  HOUtiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1962 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  that  I  presented 
to  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Sub- 
committee on  General  Education  in  sup- 
port of  my  bill  H.R.  11625.  to  bring  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  im- 
pacted areas  piogram.  on  July  24.  1962: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  muchi  appreciate  The 

opporiunity  Uj  present  to  this  cummitte? 
this  statement  in  support  of  my  bill.  HR. 
11625,  to  bring  the  District  of  Columbl.i 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Impacted  areas 
law 

At  the  present  time  Public  Law  874.  which 
provides  financial  assistance  for  educational 
agencies  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activi- 
ties, Includes  under  lt«  eligibility  clause 
every  guvernmental  Jurisdiction  In  the  Unit- 
ed States — Includuig  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Ou.im.  and  Puerto  Rico — except  the  District 
of  Columbia 

It  Is  hard  to  i-eftllze  why  this  Is  so  when 
we  consider  that  Wiishlngton  Is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  federally  impacted  areas 
that  one  can  find. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers  has  noted  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  Districts  school  children  are  .1 
result  of  Federal  Impaction.  This  means 
that  out  of  an  elementary  and  secondary 
school  population  of  nearly  115.000  approx- 
imately 34.650  arc  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees living  in  the  District.  In  every  case 
where  Federal  funds  are  contributed  as  a 
result  of  Federal  impaction,  the  percentage 
of  impaction  is  less  than  that  of  Washing- 
ton, with  one  exception. 

There  is  no  quer-tion  that  the  District 
badly  needs  these  funds.  They  have  always 
needed  additional  funds  for  schools  and  they 
will  continue  to  need  additional  funds  for 
schools.  There  Is  no  question,  of  course. 
that  even  with  home  rule  the  District  will 
require  a  Federal  contribution  because  the 
large  proportion  of  iu  land  Is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  we  must  bring  the  District 
under  the  impacted  areas  program.  Its  In- 
habitants are  Justly  entitled  to  these  funds, 
and  it  is  time  to  amend  the  law  so  that 
they  will  receive  them.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
urge  that  this  committee  report  out  this 
bill  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  under  present  school  enrollment. 
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the  District  would  be  eligible  for  a  payment 
of  $104  for  each  of  the  children  of  Federal 
employees  living  In  the  city.  This  amount, 
duu-lng  the  current  year,  would  be  about 
•3  (J  million.  I  might  point  out  that  thU 
•36  million  U  slightly  more  than  the  re- 
maining balance  of  the  authorised  appro- 
priation for  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  of 
•32  million.  As  we  all  know.  Congress  has 
appropriated  only  »30  mlUion  of  this  au- 
thorized amount. 
Thank  you. 


Farm  Safety  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WtSCONSIM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Augtut  1.  1962 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion has  observed  Farm  Safety  Week, 
July  22-28.  Generally,  the  Nation  is 
surging  forward  toward  ever-better  liv- 
ing for  our  people.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  are  also  crashing  toward  ever- 
greater  tolls  of  accidents,  damage  to 
property,  and.  yes.  to  human  life. 

In  a  weekend  broadcast  over  Wiscon- 
sin radio  stations.  I  was  privileged  to  dis- 
cuss some  Ideas  which — if  adopted — 
would.  I  believe,  reduce  the  tragic  toll 
of  accidents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
{is  follows: 

WiLKT  T7acEa  Moke  Errecrivi  SArmr  Pbookam 

Friends,  the  Nation  has  Just  observed  Farm 
Safety  Week,  July  22-28. 

For  rural — as  all  America — safety  should 
be  a  byword:  On  the  farm.  In  the  home,  on 
the  roadways,  everywhere  people  work.  play, 
and  live. 

As  a  nation,  surging  forward  toward  ever- 
better  living  for  our  people,  we  are  also 
crashing  toward  ever-greater  tolls  of  acci- 
dents, damage  to  property,  and.  yes,  to 
himian  life. 

Annually,  the  National  Safety  Council  esti- 
mates the  loss  of  life  at  about  81.600  re- 
sulting from  car  acddenu.  drownings,  falls, 
fires,  and  other  causes.  The  property  losses 
of  over  8144  billion  exceed  U.8.  annual  ex- 
penditures for  private  educaUon  and  re- 
search; religious  and  welfare  activities;  and 
other  constructive  purposes. 

Now,  what  can  be  done? 

SAfTTT  AROUWD  THE  FAKlf 

Brleny.  now,  lets  look  at  the  need  for 
safety  In  working  around  the  farm.  To  pre- 
vent accidents,  there  Is  a  need  for: 

Greater  care  In  operating  tractors  and 
other  machinery  ; 

Good  Judgment  In  handling  farm  animals; 

Cautious  use  of  chemicals  for  weedklUing 
and  other  purfxjses;  and 

S::illful  use  of  electrical  tools,  and  other 
safety  measures. 

SArmr  in  thk  home 

In  the  home,  the  following  things  should 
be  done: 

Extreme  care  in  guarding  limb  and  life  at 
all  members  of  the  family; 

Care  In  handling  firearms; 

Careful  use  and  storage  of  medicines,  in- 
secticides, and  other  chemicals  ( partlctilarly 
In  keeping  them  out  of  the  reach  of  young- 
sters); 


Caution  m  utilizing  electrical  or  beating 
systems;  and 

Be  sure  that  ladders,  stairways,  and  simi- 
lar things  that  may  cause  dangerous  falls  are 
in  good  shape. 

CAtmoK  ON  THE    HICHWATS 

Now.  what  about  on  the  highways? 

In  operating  any  kind  of  vehicle — car. 
tractor,  bicycle,  or  any  other  conveyance — 
there  Is  a  great  need  to  observe  the  two 
"C's":  carefulness  and  courtesy. 

Among  other  things,  this  means: 

Careful  observance  of  cautlou,  directional, 
and  speed  signs: 

Courtesy  to  other  drivers; 

Watchfulness  for  pedestrians;   and 

If  farm  vehicles,  such  as  tractors,  are  used 
on  the  roadways,  great  care  U  necessary  in 
having  them  properly  equipped  with  front 
lights,  and  rear  lights  or  reflectors  In  case 
of  after-dark  travel. 

All  cars  should  be  kept   in  tiptop  shape 

Including  good  lights  and  brakes.  Also,  all 
drivers  should  assure  that  they  are  menUlly 
alert.  As  the  old  adage  says,  the  most  dan- 
gerous part  of  a   vehicle — car  or   tractor 

can  be  a  careless  'nut'  behind  a  steering 
wheel. 

To  help  promote  greater  safety,  our  Na- 
tion U  constructing  and  attempting  to  con- 
trol trafllc  by  safer  superhighways,  realistic 
speed  limits,  safer  curve-grading  and  direc- 
tional and  caution  signs  In  addition, 
states  and  local  communities  are  making 
greater  efTorte  to  enact  and  enforce  measures 
to  promote  greater  safety  on  rural  and  farm- 
to-city  roads — as  well  as  other  roadways. 

CONCLUSION 

In  Wisconsin  and  across  the  country, 
splendid  efforts  by  radio,  television,  news- 
papers, government,  farm,  or  fraternal  and 
other  groups,  and  many  other  clvlcally 
oriented  individuals  and  organizations,  have 
been  made  to  create  a  greater  safety  con- 
sciousness among  oiir  citizens.  This  Is  a 
most  commendable  public  service. 

However,  greater  safety  is  a  target  not  Just 
for  a  week,  but  all  year  round. 

The  watchwords  should  be:  "Work  safe- 
ly, play  safely,  live  safely."  If  we  aU  do 
this,  thousands  of  folks  will  enjoy  longer 
hnppler  lives. 


Views  OB  tbe  Scbool-Prayer  Deciaioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  1,  1962 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letters  from  my  friend.  Judge 
Henry  Hirschberg,  of  Newburgh.  are  of 
interest  at  this  time. 

Judge  Hirschberg  in  his  letter  to  me 
points  out  that  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
thinking  on  the  first  amendment  or  on 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision. 
The  judge  does  me  the  honor  of  saying 
that  while  he  disagrees  with  me  on  this 
matter  he  respects  my  opinion.  May  I 
say  that  I  reciprocate  this  sentiment  100 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  a  part  of 
my  reply  to  Judge  Hirschberg's  letter  : 

Newsusgh,  N.T.,  July  27,  19€2. 
Hon.  Kathaunk  St.  Oeoigx, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxA«  Mas.  St.  Gkobce:  You  and  I  agree  on 
so  many  thlngB  tbat  I  assume  we  can  differ 


with  reference  to  the  recent  so-called  prayer 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  with  mutual  respect  as  to 
each  other's  position. 

I  noted  from  the  papers  that  you  intend 
to  introduce  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  and  when  and  If  that  occurs 
I  would  be  Interested  In  having  a  copy. 

Being  interested  I  started  cutting  out  and 
reading  all  of  the  various  comments  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  constituents 
published  In  the  CoNcaEssioMAL  Record. 
When  I  realized  from  said  reading  how  wide- 
spread and  almost  universal  among  your  a«;- 
sociates  was  ( 1 )  complete  lack  of  knowledge 
with  reference  to  the  organization  of  our 
Government  and  the  establishment  of  Its 
Constitution,  and,  (2)  apparently  very  little 
knowledge  with  reference  to  the  history  and 
evolution  of  Christianity,  I  became  naturally 
depressed  and  threw  the  accumulated  pages 
In  the  wastebasket. 

Pcwslbly.  however,  that  a  little  light  may 
burn  in  the  Recokd,  I  am  enclosing  two 
of  my  letters  with  the  expressed  hope  that 
you  may  stick  them  and  this  letter  Into 
the  Recoso,  of  course  accompanied  by  a 
statement  up>on  your  part  that  you  dis- 
approve completely  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed. 

In  1797  the  U.S.  Government  entered  Into 
a  treaty  with  Tripoli  and  a  paragraph  in  the 
text  of  said  treaty  read  as  follows; 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  not  In  any  sense  founded  upon 
the  Christian  religion." 

That  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Jefferson,  as  pointed  out,  was  an  unbe- 
liever In  Christianity  and  what  was  in  his  day 
called  a  Deist,  and  I  believe  he  went  so  far 
as  to  refuse  to  issue  a  thanks  proclamation. 
Those  things,  of  coiurse.  are  in  the  past 
and  now  apparently  the  question  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  is  under  consideration. 
I  note  from  the  Recoks,  page  .13508.  that 
one  of  your  fellow  representatives.  Hon.  J. 
Flotd  Bkekdimg,  has  Introduced  such  an 
amendment  as  far  back  as  February  17,  If 61. 
The  first  section  sUtes  that  the  Nation  de- 
voutly recognizes  the  authority  and  law  of 
Jestis  Christ,  and  so  forth.  The  second  and 
third  sections  seem  to  attempt  to  destroy  any 
authority  given  the  Government  by  the  first 
section  by  stating  it  shall  not  be  interpreted 
as  esublishing  any  particular  ecclesiastical 
organization  or  destroying  the  right  of  free 
speech,  and  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  provide  different  and  suitable  form 
of  oath  or  afflrmation  for  us  citizens  without 
the  law. 

The  thought  that  occurs  to  me  Is  the  fol- 
lowing: If  the  state  should  be  granted  the 
power  to  recognize  and  enforce  any  particular 
religion,  then  it  has  the  power  and  authority 
to  do  the  opposite  and  declare  against  any 
and  all  religions  as  the  Russian  Government 
has  done.  I  think  once  you  put  in  the  Con- 
stitution a  recognition  of  any  religion  you 
are  going  to  open  the  door  for  every  other 
religion  and  every  free  thinker,  atheist,  or 
agnostic  societies  tnring  to  get  their  par- 
ticular posiUon  in  the  Constitution.  Per- 
sonally, of  course.  It  probably  makes  very 
little  difference  because  no  matto'  what  our 
ConsUtuUqn  may  say  about  this  subject  mat- 
ter and  no  matter  what  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment may  say.  the  individuals  are  not 
going  to  change  their  viewpoint  and  are 
going  to  govern  their  lives  with  supreme  in- 
difference to  the  constitutional  provision  or 
any  law  that  Is  passed. 

In  conclusion,  however,  I  would  suggest 
that  any  of  your  associates  In  Congress  who 
desire  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent position  of  advanced  scholarship  In  con- 
nection with  religion  might  buy  and  study 
the  foUowlng  works.  (1)  "Ancient  Medieval 
and  Modem  Christianity,"  by  Charles  Oulg- 
nebert.  who  was  for  31  years  lecturer  at  the 
Sorbonne  on  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Also  a  book  by  the  same  professor  entitled 
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"Jmus"  and  aoother  entitled  "The  Jewish 
World  In  the  Time  of  Jesus."  I  would  also 
recommend  for  study  a  work  entitled  "Ori- 
gins of  Christianity,"  by  Frederick  C.  Cony- 
beare,  M.A. 

These  books  are  published  by  University 
Books.  Inc..  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  I  have 
no  commission  for  their  sale. 

So  far  as  the  legal  proposition  Is  concerned 
and  the  amending  of  our  Constitution  and 
tbe  reason  for  not  changing  It,  I  can  only 
recommend  that  most  of  your  associates  ar- 
range to  take  BCMne  course  in  the  subject 
of  our  constitutional  history  and  the  record 
of  what  has  happened  in  past  history  when 
churcb  and  state  have  been  united,  such 
course  to  be  either  under  the  guidance  of 
some  competent  teacher  or  by  an  adequate 
course  of  reading. 

With  best  wishes  for  you  and  for  the  con- 
tinuing survival  of  our  Republic,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Henkt  Hibschbebc. 

HiBSCHBEac  Favobs  Court  Decisions 

Here  Is  another  note  in  favor  of  the  recent 
tr.3.  Supreme  Court  discussion  on  the  New 
York  school  prayer. 

The  Founding  Rithers  of  our  Government 
established  a  purely  secular  government,  per- 
haps the  flrst  in  hiunan  history. 

They  did  not  rely  upon  or  place  in  the 
Constitution  any  god,  goddess,  or  religious 
sanction.  Their  reason  was  the  long  pre- 
vious history  of  Intolerance  and  persecution 
by  any  rell^ous  sect  when  It  had  obtained 
power  and  the  role  of  government. 

May  our  Oovernment  continue  entirely 
secular.  liCay  the  various  other  present  non- 
secular  expressions  on  our  coins.  In  our 
pledge  to  the  nag.  etc.,  be  eliminated. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  President  Kennedy 
has  in  his  recent  press  conference  made  one 
of  the  best  conunents  on  the  situation; 
namely,  that  this  prayer  business  and  reli- 
gion Is  the  private  affair  of  the  citizens  in  the 
home,  church,  etc..  and  no  business  of  the 
Oovernment. 

Henrt  Hibschbebg. 

NEWBtntCH. 


HotscHBEBG   CrrES   Pledge   Change   as   Move 
TowABO  Chubch,  State 

TothkEditob: 

Regarding  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Rhuback  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt  school  prayer  de- 
cision : 

If  she  Is  to  be  appalled,  it  should  be  not 
at  me,  but  at  those  who  drew  and  adopted 
our  Constitution  creating  a  completely  secu- 
lar government. 

The  reason  they  adopted  £uch  a  Constitu- 
tion was  to  protect  minority  opinion  groups. 
Including  atheistic,  agnostic  and  unbelievers. 
The  majority  needs  no  constitutional  pro- 
tection. 

The  fact  that  the  Founding  Fathers  sang 
hymns,  that  the  poets  used  the  word  "God." 
does  not  make  our  present  constitutional 
Government  a  religious  government.  I  as- 
sume the  majority  were  Protestant  Chris- 
tians; and,  anyway,  logic  Is  not  one  of  man- 
kind's strong  points. 

Incidentally,  deism  was  also  a  widespread 
belief  at  that  time.  It  was  a  denial  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  faiths 
and  of  revelation,  but  a  belief  in  some  God 
or  power,  creator  of  the  universe  and  prov- 
able by  a  Btudy  of  nature.  Thomas  Paine 
was  of  that  faith  (see  his  Age  of  Reason, 
purchaaable  from  Thomas  Paine  Poimdatlon. 
Inc..  370  WeBt  S6th  Street.  New  York  Clty)r 

Some  historians  claim  Jefferson  was  a 
deist  and  used  the  term  "God"  In  that  sense 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  subject  Is  too  extensive  to  be  covered 
In  any  letter.  If  the  beUevers  in  the  ma- 
jority religion  desire  a  religlo\u  government, 
their  method  should  be  by  constitutional 
amendment.  Indirectly,  however,  thay  are 
having  much  BucoeBs. 


Take,  for  Instance,  the  £0-caIled  "Pledgfl 
to  the  Flag."  TTiey  have  made  that  a  reH 
llgious  pledge  which  no  self-respecting  un-< 
believer,  atheist,  or  agnostic  can  now  take  ai| 
Join  in. 

The  danger  of  a  union  of  religion  .Tticl 
state  Is  shown  In  the  Dreyfus  case,  where  lij 
Prance  certain  religious  and  political  powcr^ 
Joined  to  save  the  religious  criminals  bj| 
'•framing"  the  Jew.  Dreyfus.  After  the  ex-. 
poEure,  France  separated   church  and  state, 

I  respect  Mrs.  Rhuback  and  her  fair  ancj 
frank  expression  of  opinion  and  intend  no 
personal  criticism.  It  would  be  better  t} 
we  expressed  our  real  views  more  often  ori 
this  Important  subject. 

Henry  Hirschberg. 

Newbi-egh. 


Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,D.C.,July  31,  19C2. 
Hon.  Henry  Hirschberg. 
Newburgh,N.Y.  ', 

Dear  Judge  Hirschberg:  Tliank  you  fo| 
your  good  letter  of  July  27.  You  are  quit* 
right  In  taking  for  granted  my  respect  fof 
your  opinion.  As  you  know.  I  have  alwayf 
admired  your  great  legal  knowledge  and 
talents. 

On  June  29. 1  Introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 790,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  as  pa^ 
your  request.  You  will  note  that  this  re^ot 
lutlon  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  ann^ 
that  the  word  Is  not  even  mentioned. 

I  will  admit,  however,  that  the  introduoi 
tion  of  this  amendment  was  prompted  taj 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision.  In  dis* 
cussing  this  matter  in  my  newsletter  I  mad* 
the  following  statement:  "A  great  deal  of 
Indignation  has  been  aroused  by  the  Su* 
preme  Court  decision  on  the  question  of 
prayer  In  the  public  schools.  The  prayer  in 
question  is  a  very  simple  nonsectarian  petl» 
tlon  to  the  Almighty  and  it  seems  as  though 
even  an  atheist  would  not  object  to  iU 
Again  the  Warren  court  seems  to  be  making 
mountains  of  legal  sophistry  over  the  flr« 
amendment  to  the  Constitution:  "Congres* 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish* 
ment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  fre< 
exercise  thereof  •  •  •.'  Of  coiirse.  this  it) 
no  way  establishes  a  religion  because  it  M 
nonsectarian.  The  fact  is  that  it  seemfl 
more  as  though  it  were  'prohibiting  the  fre« 
exercise  thereof."  The  amendment  I  havo 
introduced  Is  simple  and  reads  as  follows j 
'The  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  resolu* 
tion  passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  House  oj 
Congress,  to  override  any  decision  of  thfl 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. '  Thfl 
reasoning  behind  it  is  that  the  three 
branches  of  Government  are  coequal  and 
that  if  the  Congress  can  override  a  Presl-. 
dentlal  veto,  thereby  ctubing  the  Executive^ 
there  Is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  als0 
have  the  power  to  curb  the  Supreme  Court. '• 


Independence  Day  of  Dahomey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1, 1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  takt 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tlons  to  His  Excellency  the  President  d! 
the  Republic  of  Dahomey,  Hubert  Maga: 
and  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  oU 
Dahomey  to  the  United  States,  Louifl 
Ignacio  Pinto,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  Dahomey's  inde^ 
peiKlence. 


A  narrow  land  between  Togo  and 
Nigeria  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  be- 
came the  independent  republic  of  Da- 
homey on  August  1,  1960.  Roughly  the 
size  of  our  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Da- 
hom*^y  is  one -fifth  els  larpe  as  France  and 
is  the  smallest  of  the  now  independent 
countries  of  former  French  West  Africa. 
But  its  size  is  no  Rage  of  its  importance. 
for  its  current  iiislory  is  an  interesting 
document  of  African  political  dcvelop- 
mont  and  inter-African  relations,  while 
I'.s  pa.st  histor>-  is  a  colorful  tale  of 
re  -al  1  ivaliy  and  intense  warfare. 

Dahomey's  earliest  histoiT  seems  to 
date  to  tlie  12th  and  13th  centuries.  In- 
ternal rivalries  and  migrations  resulted 
in  the  cstabli.shmpnt  of  several  chief- 
taincies, but  by  the  17th  century  one 
kin!-;dom,  Dahomey,  had  become  all  pow- 
erful With  .smaller  principalities  tributary 
to  it.  The  18th  century  marked  the 
arrival  of  European  traders,  and  by  the 
19th  century  Dahomey  had  become  a 
French  proicctorate. 

Then  in  the  mid-20th  century  be- 
gan the  process  which  culminated  in 
the  reassertion  of  Dahomey's  independ- 
ence, this  time  as  a  modern  democratic 
state  in  a  world  community.  In  1946 
Dahomey  became  an  oversea  territory 
of  the  French  Union.  In  1952  the  first 
territorial  assembly  was  elected.  In  1956 
universal  suffraKe  was  initiated.  In  1958 
Dahomey  voted  to  adopt  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  French  Union  and  be- 
came a  self-:-;overning  member  of  the 
French  community.  The  final  stage  of 
political  evolution  was  Dahomey's  proc- 
lamation of  independence  on  August  1, 
1960.  and  Its  admission  soon  afterwards 
under  French  sponsorship  to  the  United 
Nations. 

In  the  field  of  inter-African  coopera- 
tion Dahomey  has  also  played  a  not  in- 
significant role,  for  along  with  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Upper  Volta.  and  Niger,  it  is  a 
member  of  the  Conseil  dc  I'Entente,  a 
cooperative  venture  unique  among  the 
former  French  west  African  territories. 
The  four  states  have  adopted  similar 
constitution.-^.  They  have  set  up  a  cus- 
toms union  and  a  solidarity  fuiid  for 
financial  assistance.  They  have  decided 
to  coordinate  development  plans  and 
policies  in  the  fields  of  labor  legislation, 
public  administration,  taxation,  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  public 
work.s.  The  success  of  the  Conseil  is 
confirmed  by  the  very  real  amount  of 
cooperation  already  achieved  among  the 
four  member  states. 

On  a  larger  inter-African  scale  Da- 
homey has  become  a  member  of  the 
Brazzaville  group  of  French-speaking 
African  states  which  adopted  a  charter 
of  union  in  September  1961  providing 
for  coordination  of  foreign  policy,  for 
the  creation  of  committees  aimed  at  har- 
monization of  economic  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies, and  for  mutual  defense.  The 
Brazzaville  group  has  very  wisely  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  noninterference  in 
each  oiheis  affairs  while  nonetheless 
working  toward  real  coordination  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Finally,  on  a  worldwide  scale,  Da- 
homey is  a  respected  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  a  peace-loving 
state  dedicated  to  strengthening  the 
woi-ld  organization  as  man's  best  hope  in 
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a  divided  world.  Dahomey  is  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  community  of 
nations — a  democratic  state  whose  con- 
stitution is  based  on  the  principle  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty,  a  creative  supporter  of 
African  unity,  a  useful  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  On  this  second  anni- 
ver.sary  of  independence  we  commend 
the  Government  and  iJeople  of  Dahomey 
for  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  2 
years  and  wish  them  every  success  in  tlie 
future. 


A  Salute  to  the  Marriner  Wood  Merrill 
Family 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

OF    IBAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1962 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  time  of  the  year  that  many  of  our 
western  pioneer  families  are  holding 
their  annual  family  reunion. 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  ou-n  Harding 
family  held  their  reunion  at  Brlgham 
City,  Utah.  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
reunion  due  to  the  fact  that  Congress  is 
still  in  session.  However.  Hardings  from 
throughout  Utah  and  Idaho  and  other 
Western  States  met  to  pay  tribute  to 
George  Harding  who  made  the  long  trek 
west  by  covered  waeon  and  settled  at 
Willard.  Utah. 

I  further  understand  that  the  de- 
.scendants  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
western  pioneers,  Marriner  Wood  Mer- 
rill, will  be  gathering  together  this 
weekend  to  commemorate  his  life  and 
works.  Although  this  family  will  meet 
in  Richmond,  Utah,  the  city  he  helped 
found  and  build,  we  in  Idaho,  with  many 
of  his  descendants  among  us.  look  to 
his  life  as  an  example  of  one  man's 
great  devotion  to  his  God  and  his  fellow 
man. 

One  of  his  choicest  descendants  was 
my  mission  moth«  r,  Mrs.  Annie  Merrill 
Elsworth,  I  can  honestly  say  that  next 
to  my  own  mother  and  wife,  any  achieve- 
ment or  accomplishment  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  thus  far  in  life  has 
been  influenced  by  this  great  and  good 
lady  who,  with  hi?r  devoted  husband, 
J.  Orval  Elsworth.  presided  over  the 
Central  States  Mis.sion  when  I  was  la- 
boring there.  I  ain  especially  grateful 
for  the  descendants  of  Marriner  Wood 
Merrill. 

Marriner  W.  Merrill  migrated  from 
eastern  Canada  wh«re  he  was  bom,  to 
Utah,  in  1853— a  :<;ant  6  years  after 
Brlgham  Young's  ft  mous  arrival  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  Even  so,  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  locating  a  100-acre  tract  of 
land.  When  the  territorial  surveyor 
and  Governor  Youn.{  had  agreed  on  the 
piece  of  land  he  should  have,  he  then 
shared  his  good  fortune  by  dividing  the 
land  in  three  equa:  parts,  one  for  his 
father-in-law,  one  for  a  poor  Danish 
brother,  and  the  third  for  himself. 

As  his  copsideratlcn  for  his  fellow  men 
controlled,  so  did  his  ability  to  help  them 
develop.    Today,  his  descendants  can  re- 
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member  with  pride  large  farming  and 
dairy  operations,  the  creamery,  con- 
densed milk  factory,  flour  mill,  railroad, 
mercantile  and  other  pioneer  enterprises 
which  he  successfully  launched.  He  en- 
couraged and  directed  the  building  of 
many  church  structures  including  the 
Richmond  Tabernacle.  And,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  Marriner  W.  Merrill  was  a 
leader  in  public  affairs,  ser\ing  two  terms 
in  the  Utah  Territorial  Legislature,  and 
being  a  trustee  of  bath  the  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  and  of  the  Brigham 
Yoimg  College  at  Logan. 

Not  having  had  the  advantage  of  for- 
mal education  himself,  Mr.  Merrill  pro- 
vided diligently  for  the  education  of  his 
children,  to  the  end  that  many  of  his 
some  2.000  descendants  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  all  phases  of 
American  life:  church,  education,  public 
service,  medicine,  law.  science,  and  other 
professions,  business,  and  farming. 
Many  of  his  family  have  been  or  are  now 
listed  in    Who's  Who  in  America." 

As  I  humbly  regard  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  great  westerner,  I  cannot 
help  observe  that  first  and  last  he  was 
an  active  member  and  a  leader  in  his 
church.  At  one  time,  as  the  result  of 
extraordinary  kindness  to  his  fellow  men 
at  a  moment  of  great  hardship,  he  was 
promised  that  neither  he  nor  his  chil- 
dren, nor  his  children's  children,  would 
want  for  bread.  His  descendants  testify 
that  the  following  years  brought  many 
poor  harvests  but  nonetheless,  the  prom- 
ise was  realized  then  as  in  years  of  pros- 
perity. 

I  salute  the  Marriner  Wood  Merrill 
family  with  the  hope  that  the  examples 
of  his  life  will  continue  to  be  a  control- 
ling influence  on  their  lives  and  on  the 
communities  in  which  they  labor. 


Who  Keeps  the  Nickels  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TSZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1962 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
world  of  ours  sometimes  takes  on  a  sort 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland  appearance  and 
I  find  there  are  few  better  places  to  ob- 
serve this  fact  than  right  here  in  this 
Congress. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  be  expected  that  with 
ideas  from  as  many  quarters  as  we  liave 
represented  here  there  should  develop 
from  our  synthesis  of  these  some  rather 
weird  and  misshapen  public  policies. 
But  I  venture  that  few  policies  have  been 
hammered  together  in  such  odd,  contra- 
dictory form  as  the  space  communica- 
tion satellite  bill  which  passed  recently 
from  Uiis  House. 

Alice  saw  nothing  like  it  in  her  dream- 
world wonderland.  Apparently  the  Sen- 
ate has  never  seen  anytliing  like  it. 
Little  wonder  that  it  is  laboring  with 
such  difficulty  trying  to  find  some  means 
to  lay  hold  of  this  bill. 

But  it  is  well  for  our  country  and  for 
the  reputation  of  this  Congress  that  the 


Senate  is  looking  t>efore  it  touches. 
Were  the  Senate  to  do  otherwise  and 
perhaps  lend  its  approval  to  the  bill,  as 
did  the  House,  the  American  people 
might  well  ask  what  kind  of  dreamworld 
we  have  here. 

Because  the  Senate  has  held  up  a  cau- 
tionaiT  hand,  we  have  time  in  which  to 
consider  the  conflicts  emt>edded  in  this 
bill.    There  are  several. 

The  basic  conflict  is  one  of  trying  to 
pay  obeisance  to  the  symbols  and  forms 
of  private  enterprise  despite  the  unique- 
ness of  purpose  the  satellite  system  has  in 
serving  our  whole  national  interest  and 
policy.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  bill  it- 
self fvdly  recognizes  that  the  system  must 
serve  our  own  national  objectives  and 
contribute  to  world  peace  and  under- 
sUnding  but  then  it  seeks  to  pour  these 
worthy  objectives  into  a  vessel  of  com- 
mercialism. It  wants  to  rig  these  objec- 
tives so  profit  can  be  gained  from  work- 
ing toward  these  ends. 

One  does  not  have  to  look  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  bill  Itself  to  see  that  its  au- 
thors were  not  quite  sure  that  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  and  profit  are  always 
compatible. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  the  bill 
details  for  many  pages  all  the  responsi- 
bilities a  variety  of  Federal  offices,  from 
the  President  down,  are  required  to  as- 
sume to  insure  that  the  private  corpora- 
tion to  be  created  performs  Its  appointed 
tasks. 

The  President  must  aid  in  develop- 
ment and  foster  the  execution  of  this 
commercial  system.  He  must  continu- 
ously review  both  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  system;  he  must  co- 
ordinate all  activities  of  Government 
agencies  in  this  field;  he  must  exercise 
supervision  of  relationships  of  the  cor- 
F>oi-ation  with  other  governments;  he 
must  insure  arrangements  for  foreign 
participation;  he  must  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  insure  availability  of  the  system; 
he  must  exercise  authority  to  protect  the 
electromagnetic  spectnmi. 

Now.  with  the  President  given  man- 
dates to  "aid,"  to  "foster,"  to  "review." 
to  "coordinate,"  to  "supervise,"  to  "in- 
sure," to  "take  all  necessary  steps"  and 
to  "exercise  authority"  over  the  corpora- 
tion, one  is  tempted  to  ask,  "What  is 
the  corporation  responsible  for  doing?" 
What  verbs  are  left  to  describe  its  func- 
tions. 

But,  wait,  de-spite  the  bills  charges  to 
the  President,  it  is  still  not  satisfied  that 
our  national  objectives  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  understanding  can  be 
turned  over  to  the  corporation,  "niere 
are  further  guarantees  to  be  erected. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  must  get  into  the  act  and 
"advise,"  "coordinate."  "furnish."  "con- 
sult" on  things  ranging  from  research 
and  launchings  to  a  catchall  "other 
services." 

But  the  bill  does  not  stop  3ret.  There 
are  more  chores  for  the  Ooverrunent 
to  do  for  this  corporation.  The  Ted- 
eral  Communications  Commission  must 
'prescribe"  the  bookkeeping  ssrstem.  must 
"approve  the  technical  operations."  must 
"grant "  a  license  for  construction,  must 
"insure*'  the  technical  compatibility  of 
the  system,  and  then  must  "insure"  ihat 
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thla  mon(K>oIy  does  not  destroy  effective 
competition  or  result  in  dlscrixolnatlon. 

As  Uiough  all  of  these  were  not  enough, 
there  is  sret  one  other  Federal  department 
with  a  stake  in  this  system:  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  can  move  in  to  require 
commercial  communications  to  a  partic- 
ular foreign  point. 

After  detailing  all  the  functions  of  the 
President  and  others  and  adding  three 
Presidentlally  appointed  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  one  would  think  the 
bill  had  done  enough  to  get  us  an  opera- 
tional communication  satellite  system. 
And,  actuUly  it  has.  But  it  is  at  this 
point  that4he  bill  says  "now  let  us  do  all 
this  In  t))e  name  of  good  old  private 
oiteiprlse." 

Private  enterprise  indeed.  With  all 
the  govenrmiental  involvement  required 
in  this  system,  why  do  we  ddude  our- 
selves by  thinking  there  is  any  enter- 
prise left  for  private  persons.  The  bill 
erects  a  superstructure  of  governmental 
responsibilities  and  then  calls  in  "private 
enterprise.**   For  what  purpoeef 

The  only  purpose  I  can  see  is  to  per- 
mit private  persons  to  profit  from  some- 
thing government  must  and  should  do. 
The  function  of  the  private  corporation 
is  to  fill  the  role  of  the  organ  grinder's 
monkey  which  appeals  to  the  crowd. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the 
American  people  imderstand  that  in  thia 
case  the  monkey  is  going  to  keep  the 
nickels  he  collects.  And  this  is  what  I 
think  s(»ne  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
trying  now  to  tell  ttie  people. 


Purple  Heart  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  1.  1962 

Mr.  PHTT.RTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  present  my  views  on  Purple  Heart 
Day,  dedicated  to  gallant  American 
heroes,  who,  in  various  wars  of  our  great 
Nation  shed  their  blood  to  perpetuate 
our  liberties. 

The  awarding  of  the  Purple  Heart  is 
of  greatest  significance.  It  was  origi- 
nated 180  years  ago  by  the  Falser  of  our 
Country,  the  immortal  Oea  George 
Washington,  to  honor  the  brave,  devoted 
men  who  fought  with  him  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  for  outstanding  dedication 
and  supreme  sacrifice  in  battle. 

In  1932  this  honored  award  was  re- 
vived by  Presidait  Hoover  and  that  great 
fighting  soldier.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  is  accorded  only  to  our 
wounded  or  dead  veterans  of  the  wars. 
The  deep  color  of  the  Purple  Heart  dec- 
oration was  once  described  by  ancients 
as  being  as  valuable  as  gold  or  jewels, 
fitting  to  the  lofty  stature  of  fighting 
men. 

The  award  has  been  granted  to  very 
many  of  our  hallowed  war  dead,  those 
who  died  of  wounds  and  those  who, 
though  wounded,  yet  lived  in  honor  and 
glory.  Nearly  all  of  those  possessing  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  are  hold- 


ers of  the  Purple  Heart  Award,  and  thert| 
are  293  living  Americans,  46  of  whoni 
served  in  World  War  I,  who  hold  these! 
treasured  decorations.  More  than  halfl 
of  the  644  Medal  of  Honor  winners  of! 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  confilcti 
received  posthumous  awards  acknowl-4 
edging  their  great  sacrifices  and  their 
willingness  to  bleed  or  die  for  love  and 
loyalty  of  country. 

Not  all  heroic  veterans  of  our  warli 
were  awarded  this  prized  decoration,  be** 
cause  in  innvunerable  cases  many  gallant 
heroes  fell  in  mortal  combat  or  madcl 
other  heroic  sacrifices  far  beyond  tho 
call  of  duty  only  to  Uve  to  tell  of  it^ 
These  are  the  unsung  heroes  who.  while 
undecorated.  live,  like  the  great  Washn 
ington.  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen^ 

The  Purple  Heart  has  been  be.stowed 
upon  our  heroes  regardless  of  their  nat 
tional  origin,  regardless  of  their  racial 
derivation,  regardless  of  thoir  rellgtouB 
faith. 

It  has  been  a  decoration  ^[Miringly 
bestowed  upon  those  who,  to  the  knowl-4 
edge  of  their  commanding  officers  ar 
comrades,  spilled  their  blood  while  fight 
ing  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  a  specii 
day  has  been  set  aside  to  honor  the  gi 
lant  and  the  free  who  prized  liberty 
much  that  they  were  willing  to  die 
bleed  for  it. 

The  sacrifices  of  these  men  and  all  om^ 
American  heroes  who  paid  the  supreme 
price  upon  the  sacred  altar  of  Americaii 
patriotism  are  permanently  and  deeply 
inscribed  in  the  glorious  annals  of  out 
country  and  in  the  grateful  memory  of 
the  American  people  of  every  generation; 

It  is  well  for  us,  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  remember  to  keep  in  out 
minds  and  in  our  hearts  the  noble,  un-f 
seUlsh  sacrifices  of  these  men.  It  will 
be  well  for  us  to  resolve  again  and  again 
by  voice  and  by  vote  in  this  great  body 
to  give  practical  effect  to  the  national 
gratitude  and  our  own  gratitude  to  these 
heroes  and  their  dear  ones  by  making 
certain  that  the  great  programs  which 
Congress  has  developed  for  their  prop>e9r 
care  will  ever  continue  to  be  guarded; 
strengthened,  and  projected  to  do  justice 
to  all  those  who  have  served  our  Nation 
so  loyally. 

The  cause  of  their  dependents  and 
their  dear  ones  must  also  t>e  our  cause; 
because  this  Nation,  if  it  endures  through 
the  ages,  may  the  good  Lord  grant.  It 
could  never  adequately  pay  its  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  heroes  of  the  Purplj 
Heart  and  tlieir  families. 

Congress  will  continue  for  all  time  to 
recognize  the  Purple  Heart  and  fellow 
comrades  of  every  American  war  who 
gave  or  offered  their  all  to  sustain  Amer* 
ican  liberty. 

We  have  a  solemn  obligation  never  tij 
forget  these  men  but  always  to  remem4 
ber  their  devotion  and  loyalty  in  term$ 
of  wholehearted  generosity  and  pro* 
found  humane  consideration  for  those; 
who  by  their  heroic  individual  and  col* 
lective  sacrifice,  have  made  security  an(l 
ordered  liberty  possible  in  our  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fitting  recognition  of 
the  great  sacrifices  made  by  the  heroetj 
of  all  wars  going  back  to  the  War  of  In-^ 
dependence  when  the  first  Purple  HearJ 
award  was  made,  I  recently  introduced 


legislation,  now  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  calling  upon  the  President 
to  proclaim  August  7  of  each  year  as 
Purple  Heart  Day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  836, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

To  ftvithorl/.e  tht  PrMldcnt  to  procl.tlm 
the  7th  day  of  August  of  ench  year  »«  Purple 
Heart  Day, 

Rt'xolvfd  by  the  Senatf  and  Housr  of  Rep- 
rr.icufofiirs  of  tfir  VnitrtS  Statra  of  Amrrtca 
in  Congrfs.t  asxrmbUd.  That  th©  Prt>«ldent 
la  hereby  nvithorlxed  and  requested  to  laau* 
Annually  n  pr>^Kliat;Atlon  deelgniitlng  the 
7th  di>y  of  August  of  ench  ytM  m  Purple 
Heart  Duy  In  commemomtton  of  the  deeds 
of  th<«e  who  huve  been  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart,  lux  uwnrd  first  made  by  Ocorge  Waah* 
ington  on  Avigust  7.  ITSa.  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  obser\'« 
surh  d.ty  with  npproprlule  ceremonies  and 
ftcUvUlPS. 


Let  the  Right  Haad  Kaow  Wkat  Hm  Left 
Haad  Kaowi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  statement  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service,  on  Tuesday,  July  31.  1962.  In 
opposition  to  bills  H.R.  10205.  H  R.  10344. 
H.R.  10347.  H.R.  10441,  H.R.  10569,  and 
H.R.  12323.  which  would  prevent  law- 
enforcement  agencies  from  obtaining 
copies  of  census  reports  retained  by  re- 
porting companies.  My  statement  fol- 
lows : 

These     bills    espouse    the     philosophy    of 

■'what  you  don't  know  won't  hurt  you." 
Ignorance,  we  are  told.  If  not  bliss,  Is  prefer- 
able to  disclosure  of  business  statistics  to 
law-enforcement  agencies.  Today  when  free 
access  to  information  is  more  important 
than  ever  heton.  it  la  disturbing  indeed  to 
find  the  Congress  being  asked  to  enact  a  law 
to  promote  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  Ita  own 
Government. 

These  bills  are  designed  to  keep  agencies 
of  the  Government,  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  enforce  laws  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion, Ignorant  of  data  necessary  for  such  en- 
forcement, merely  because  a  copy  of  such 
data  is  in  the  possession  of  another  agency 
of  the  same  Government. 

An  ignorant  executive  agency  is  expected 
to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  performance. 
Freedom  of  Information  is  to  be  denied  to 
Government  agencies  because  such  informa- 
tion might  disclose  a  violation  of  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  to  be  rebuffed  for 
holding  that  relevant  data  in  the  possession 
of  a  corporate  defendant  In  an  antitrust 
suit  can  be  used  by  a  Government  agency 
to  prove  the  violation. 

Congress  has  the  duty.  I  believe,  to  enact 
legislation  to  promote  interagency  exchange 
of  information  rather  than  legislation  pro- 
moting secret  closets  of  information  in  every 
agency.  Very  recently  the  headline  of  a 
story  in  the  New  York  Times  was:  "ICC 
Withholds  Data  on  Rail  Loan."  From  whom 
was  this  agency  withholding  information? 
From  the   General   Accounting  OfBce. 
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The  bUla  before  this  committee  are  de- 
signed to  nullify  the  recert  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  .it.  Aegis  Paper  Co.  v. 
United  Statea  (SSS  US.  203  (IMl)).  The 
Court    there    held    tlist    the   Federal   Trade 


ervaUon     U  not  to  be  lightly  Invoked."  by  result  contrary  to  right  and  JusUce.    A  re- 

the  execuUve  branch  of  tbe  Oovernment,  as  cent   decision    provides   s   striking    ease   In 

the  Supreme  Court  held  in  United  Statea  v.  point.    In  Klein  v.  American  Luamioe  Worka 

ReynoUts  (345  U.S.  at  p.  7).  Jnc.  (D.  Del.  lB«a)    (CCH  TradeOlMS,  par'. 

„         ,    ,  ,^  I'  this  ultimate  privilege  may  be  Inter*  70365).  exclM  tax  rvtums  nrov^  IimUbbmI. 

^^Tcl'^'^nr^^VT^'  .'''•    p:**""**"     P««<»  o'^ly  *•  *  l-tTesort  at  the^xpense  of  aSe  li  SSSuUstSgTe  STLJ^SSSI: 

by  a  company  of  lu  file  copies  of  tu  census     the  admlnUtraUon  of  JusUoe,  I  fall  iTmrn  say  but  fallacious  econonTlc  evldeSe.    all^SJJl 

V>;«L  Kill.  ««...^  .,      ,  ....      .^      -       comparable  urgent  necessity  for  enveloping  excise  tax  returns  been  Immune  Cram  dlS' 

These  bllU  would  gravely  prejudice  the  ef-      In  secrecy  buslnear.  statistics  needed  fur  tlie  ^^  ««»««•  »rom  ais 

fntlve   enforcement  of   the  antitrust   laws,      enf  >rcement  of  our  luws 

•nils  la  partlcularlf  true  of  monopoly  cases         Two  main  arguments  are  made  fur  non- 

under   secuon   2  of  the  Sherman   Act  and     dlscUisure.     rir.-.t.  it  is  said  that  census  r*- 

niergrr  cases  under  tie  Celler-Kefauver  Act.     pirla    of    Blntlrtlcal    d^Ux    are    m'«de   on    « 


The  8t.  RtkIs  case.  Incldent«lly.  Involves  a 
I  vuut>rr  of  mrrKcr  ac<;  ulalUoita. 

In  m<>n.«pt.;y  ciunc!  «nd  In  morKrr  ca.ses 
the  tjuestum  uf  the  m.irket,  luid  the  relu- 
tlve  ixMttluns  of  the  defendsnu  and  others 
In  that  market,  are  cuclal  The  determina- 
tion of  theae  tntrtet  u  economic  facuva  u 
dimcult  at  best  Tfce  Oovernment  a  Affure* 
are  rhallenged  at  evtry  step  by  the  defense. 
Census  dau  furnlahe..  the  most  readily  av.kil- 
abls  and  widely  accvpuble  ngures  upon 
chilli  auch  crucLU  •Ictermlnatlons  may  be 
made.  Tlie  pubiuh«d  daU  are  often  In- 
adequate. This  may  be  becaues  U»e  line 
of  commerce  involvixl  ta  Included  In  the 
IHiblLshed  fUrures  as  part  of  a  larger  clasal- 
llcatton  or  because  I.  U  necessary  lo  know, 
as  a  meiisure  of  con<«ntratton.  the  position 
of  the  four  largest  and  the  eight  largest 
rompanles  In  an  Industry  and  the  position 
of  the  particular  defendant  or  defendants 
in  that  context. 


voluntary  basla.  nnd  knowledge  ihtU  copies 
are  aubjert  to  rtla.ltiaure  wnuld  deter  com- 
iwnles  fn'm  rrportlng  viUjnt.-vrlly  Second- 
ly, It  la  said  thnt  c<'rnji!\nie8  ml^ht  not  fur- 
nlah  accurate  information  If  compelled  to 
give  surh  Informntlnn  wUh  knowledje  tluit 
!«ome  other  acenry  mi;:ht  make  uve  of  it 

A»  to  the  first  nrsiunenr  runwrra-i  has  im- 
pulsed a  legnl  duty  xi  mwke  svi.h  reporta  by 
imposing  penalties  f^r  failure  to  furnish  In- 
formation to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen.^us  (ae* 
la  use  224.  »a«).  If  the  taxpayer's 
ct^py  of  hta  compulsory  Income  tax  re- 
turn Is  subject  to  disclosure.  I  fall  to  see 
why  a  company's  file  fopy  of  its  compulsory 
census  return  should  be  privileged  from  dls- 
cl'isure. 

The  second  argument— that  companies 
would  deliberately  falsify  their  census  re- 
turns— would  put  repuUble  businessmen  In 
the  class  of  criminals  and  racketeers,  busily 
engaged  In  falsifying  records     1  refuse  to  ac- 


Whatever   may    be   said   of    the   policy   of     *^^Pt  *"y  "tich  conception  of  businessmen  as 
the   Bureau   of   Census,   operating  under  Its      '^  class. 


particular  laws,  to  keep  the  original  returns 
secret,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  in  the 
St  Regis  case  that  no  such  policy  obtains 
with  respect  to  copies  of  the  returns  to 
Census  which  are  reUilned  by  reporting  com- 
panies. Slgniflcantl;-.  original  Income  tax 
returns,  as  well  as  t  le  taxpayer's  copy,  are 
available  to  Oovernment  agencies  enforcing 
our  laws. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  said  "Secrecy  Is  an  enemy 
of  democracy  •  •  •.  The  trouble  with  se- 
crecy is  that  It  l>eRet;  more  secrecy.  "  These 
bills  Illustrate  the  truth  of  Senator  Hum- 
ph set  a  wUe  words  These  bills  would  ex- 
tend the  secrecy  of  Information  In  a  G<jvern- 
ment  agency's  flies  to  secrecy  of  Information 
in  the  flies  of  a  oorpc  ration. 

As  a  general  rule.  Information  in  the  flies 
of  one  af;ency  of  the  Government  should  tie 
available  to  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  In  the  enforci;ment  of  the  laws.  The 
administration  of  justice  should  not  be 
reduced  to  the  level  c  f  a  game  of  blind  man's 
buff,  played  between  different  departmenU 
of  the  same  Government. 

If  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  In  lu 
flies  Information  relevant  to  a  violation  of 
the  antitrust  lawa.  it  seems  to  me  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  tl  at  such  information 
should  be  available  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Fedeial  Trade  Commission — 
the  agencies  charged  with  antltrxist  enforce- 
ment. 

It  would  be  more  appropriate,  therefore, 
to  repeal  the  secrecy  presently  accorded  the 
original  census  returns  In  the  possession  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  than  to  extend  the 
shroud  of  secrecy  to  lie  copies  of  the  census 
returns  retained  by  tne  reporting  companies. 

I  siiy  this.  I)ecau8<j  it  seems  to  me  that 
5:f  crrry  should  be  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  certainly  with  res|>ect  to  business  sta- 
tistics in  the  poss<ssion  of  Government 
ngcncics. 

Judge  Learned  Hard  remarked  in  United 
.^f(irr«  V  Coplon,  2  Clr.  185  F.  2d  289  at  p. 
638:  •••  •  •  there  may  be  evidence — 'state 
secret*' — to  divulge  ^hich  will  imperil  "na- 
tluna!  security":  and  -which  the  Oovernment 
c.innot.  and  should  not  t)e.  required  to 
divulge      Salus   rel   publicae    suprema    lex." 


Furthermore,  the  census  statutes  provide 
penalties  for  false  or  misleading  statements, 
and  other  penal  statutes  also  stand  as  a 
deterrence.  These  provisions  should  Insure 
the  accuracy  of  census  returns,  as  they  do 
Income-tax  returns. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  statistical  data 
subject  to  the  observation  of  more  than  one 
Oovernment  agency  Is  more  likely  to  be 
accurate  and  reliable  than  data  not  sub- 
jected to  such  observation  One  may  be 
able  to  f(x>l  one  agency  all  of  the  time  much 
more  readily  than  several  agencies  with  ad- 
ditional information  in  hand. 

This  argument — that  compulsory  census 
returns  will  be  less  reliable  If  subject  to  dis- 
closure— flies  In  the  face  of  dally  experience 
In  otir  courts.  Until  the  advent  of  these 
bills.  I  never  heard  it  suggested  that  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  less  reliable  because  it 
W.1S  subject  to  disclosure  by  subpena. 

If  the  courts  were  to  adopt  the  novel  argu- 
ment here  for  the  first  time  asserted  and 
mistrust  documentary  evidence  merely  be- 
cause it  was  subject  to  subpena,  I  daresay 
the  administration  of  Justice  would  suffer 
with  a  vengeance.  By  the  same  token,  I  see 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  compulsory  busi- 
ness statistics  will  be  less  reliable  because 
subject  to  disclosure.  To  conceal  them  in 
a  veil  of  secrecy  would  cause  a  comparable 
breakdown  in  antitrust  enforcement. 

The  statement  filed  with  this  subcommit- 
tee by  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  a 
model  of  Inconsistency.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  Impress  the  sul>com- 
mlttee  with  the  assertion  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  Is  the  "factfinder  for  the  Nation." 
and  Is  such  by  virtue  of  collecting  Informa- 
tion from  business  companies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Commerce  statement  asserts  that 
Census  flgtu-es  are  not  reliable  because  much 
of  them  are  based  upon  "estimates"  of  busi- 
ness companies. 

The  Bulxrommittee  Is  told  in  the  same 
statement  that  confidentiality  insures  that 
the  companies  will  send  statistical  Informa- 
tion without  any  delay  caused  by  legal  re- 
view. I  suggest  that  a  little  delay  by  a 
company  for  more  complete  review  might 
well  Improve  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics 
compiled  by  Census. 

It  should  be  our  objective  to  protect  the 


closure  a  mlscarrUge  of  JusUoe  mlaht  well 
have  resul led. > 

This  argument  of  secrecy  hai  an  additional 
air  of  unreaUty.  There  Is  nothing  tnhartnUy 
confidential  about  business  stattaties,  and 
when  legiiunate  business  seereta  are  at 
stake,  extsung  law  provides  ample  means  for 
their  protection  from  disdoetire  to  oompetl* 
tors.  Kven  in  a  prlvaU  Uvetilt,  a  ooun  may 
com))el  dlsclocure  of  relevant  eoaftdantiat 
biMineas  dau  under  appropriate  aatefuarda 
» here  dlaclosur*  U  eeaentisl  to  a  proper  de- 
termination of  the  case.  By  the  aaae  token. 
bUkineas  stsUstlcs.  e\-en  IX  ooaAdHlUal, 
ahould  be  similarly  aubiect  to  diaeloaur*, 
likewise  under  appropriate  aat^uarda.  where 
needed  by  the  Oovernment  for  the  ttue  an- 
furcement  of  the  law.  Ttaaaa  bUla  would 
make  It  dilBcult  or  Unposalbl*  for  the  Gov- 
ernment enforcement  agenetea  to  procure 
the  most  reliable  form  of  buslneea  data. 

Theae  bills  would  have  the  further  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  dlaoouraglng  eoopera- 
tkm  by  Uw-abtding  companies,  otherwise 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Oovernment.  I 
am  reliably  Informed  both  by  the  P^denU 
Trade  Commission  and  by  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
generally  companies  contacted  have  been 
willing  to  make  such  returns  available. 
Their  willingness  often  extends  to  informing 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  that  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  such  agencies  looking 
at  their  original  census  returns  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bureau.  Surely  such  wholly 
desirable  cooperation  should  he  encoiu-aged. 

"What  are  the  alternatives? 

Agencies  of  the  Government  would  have 
to  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  at 
substantial  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  sub- 
stantial drain  upon  their  own  appropria- 
tions. If  they  must  mske  their  own  economic 
survey  of  an  Industry.  They  may  not  have 
the  expertise  of  the  Censtis  Bureau,  bom  of 
long  experience  with  that  industry.  More- 
over, on  the  basis  of  past  experience  a 
"homegrown"  Industry  stirvey  by  an  anti- 
trust agency  Is  subject  to  attack  as  Incom- 
plete, or  Inaccurate,  or  not  the  beat  evidence, 
and  it  may  be  excluded  from  evidence  on 
such  grounds. 

Further,  the  Government  might  have  no 
alternative,  where  such  material  is  not  avail- 
able In  the  course  of  an  investigation,  to 
filing  suit  without  the  necessary  facts  In 
hand,  if  a  probable  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  Is  to  be  remedied. 


'  In  the  court's  opinion.  Judge  Wright 
stated: 

"During  cross-examination  of  plalntilf's 
expert  accounting  witness,  counsel  for  Wana- 
maker  called  attention  to  Klein's  Fed««l  ex- 
cise tax  returns  for  the  same  y«ars,  which 
indicate  the  dollar  volumes  of  gross  sales 
of  aU  brands  of  luggage  marketed.  These 
figures  are  tabulated  In  the  margin  to  facili- 
tate comparison.  In  the  face  of  Klein's  tes- 
timony that  he  sold  American  luggage  at  a 
profit.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  two 
sets  of  figures  are  hopelessly  Irreooncllable. 
If  anything,  they  Infer  plaintiff  consistently 
sold  American  luggage  Ijelow  cost.  Nor  may 
resort  be  had  to  the  gross  sales  reflected  In 
the  tax  return  for  computation  of  profits 
derived  from  sales  of  American  luggage.  As- 
suming the  accvu-acy  of  these  figiu'es,  they 
fall  to  show  what  portion  of  the  gross  sales  in 
each  year  were  derived  from  American  lug- 
gage  products.     The  record   is  thus  devoid 


--  r of   any  reliable  evidence  of  Klein's  profits 

But  even  this  ultimate  privUege.  founded     Innocent    and    to    expose    the    wrongdoer,     from  the  sale  of  American  luggage  In  the 
on  the    "supreme  law"    of  national  self-pres-     Secrecy  of   information  may   bring  about  a      years  prior  to  the  refusal  to  deal." 
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Once  a  suit  hM  been  filed,  a  ctnnpany  may 
be  reqxilred  to  reconstruct  all  ova:  again  the 
figures  embodied  in  its  census  retxim.  In 
that  event,  tbe  company  would  either  use 
the  figiures  from  Its  return  or  go  through  a 
painful,  lengthy,  and  expensive  process  of 
reconstructing  those  figures.  The  difficulty 
of  such  reconstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
attempting  to  make  a  survey  of  its  own,'  be- 
comes magnified  where,  as  often  happens, 
market  statistical  data  for  more  than  a 
single  year  are  required.  The  sheer  delay 
thus  entailed  would  often  frustrate  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  where  enforce- 
ment is  most  urgently  needed. 

I  am  Informed  that  attempts  by  the  anti- 
trust agencies  to  secure  equivalent  data 
are  often  unsatisfactory  because  such 
equivalent  data  is  often  compiled  on  a 
different  basis  from  the  industrywide  census 
universe  figures.  In  such  cases,  defendants, 
as  well  as  the  Oovernmentr  may  face  the 
arduous.  If  not  impossible  task  of  reconcil- 
ing the  defendant's  equivalent  figures  with 
the  census  vinlverse.  In  such  a  comparison, 
the  parties  and  the  court  become  Inextric- 
ably enmeshed  In  a  morass  of  disputed 
statistics. 

In  many  Instances,  moreover,  the  data 
compiled  by  Census  is  simply  not  available 
from  other  sources,  so  tbat  antitrust  en- 
forcement becomes,  not  tortuous,  but  Im- 
possible. 

Obviously,  a  company  under  suspicion  of 
an  antitrust  violation  will  not  make  an  all- 
out  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  Government 
if  it  is  guUty.  The  St.  Regis  case  itself  is 
one  long  history  of  frustrating  attempts  by 
the  FTC  to  obtain  information  from  St. 
Regis  dating  back  to  1956,  and  the  end  ts 
not  yet  in  sight. 

Two  of  these  bUls — H.R.  10344  and  H.R. 
10441 — ^prohibit  agencies  other  than  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  from  obtaining  by 
compulsory  process  copies  of  census  reports 
retained  by  "respondents." 

One  bill — H.R.  10205 — immunizes  not  only 
copies  of  reports  but  copies  of  "any  such 
information"  from  legal  process  and  prohib- 
its Its  iise  In  a  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceeding.  This  would  not  only  preclude 
use  of  a  copy  of  such  report,  even  though 
voluntarily  given;  it  might  also  be  construed 
to  prevent  antitrust  and  other  agencies  from 
having  similar  information  reconstructed. 

Two  bills — HJl.  10569  and  H.R.  12323 — 
prevent  the  use  of  census  reports  and  in- 
formation as  evidence  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose unless  consented  to.  Worse,  they  seem 
to  forbid  even  a  reconstruction  of  necessary 
information.  This  would  not  only  repeal 
the  St.  Regis  case  but  would  repeal  pro 
tanto  the  discovery  procedure  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Of  course,  once  it  becomes  well  known 
that  there  is  no  way  to  compel  disclosure 
of  such  reports  and  information,  voluntary 
disclosure  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

These  bills  are  symptomatic  of  a  danger- 
oxis  climate  of  secrecy  among  Government 
agencies.  Among  the  worst  offenders,  I  am 
told,  are  the  Biireau  of  the  Census,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Census,  I  am  reliably  informed.  In 
addition  to  refusing  to  give  antitrust  agen- 
cies individual  statistics,  has  refused  infor- 
mation even  as  to  the  names  or  the  number 
of  companies  it  has  used  to  construct  total 
industry  figures.  Sven  despite  the  consent 
of  the  reporting  company.   Census  has  re- 


'  These  dlfficxilties  Include  identifying  the 
firms  to  be  surveyed,  obtaining  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  approval  for  proposed  questionnaires, 
obtaining  answers  from  reluctant  respond- 
ents, and  correlating  and  presenting  the 
data  in  a  manner  admissible  in  court.  To 
undertake  such  a  survey  in  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation, with  no  process  available  to  com- 
pel answers,  would  be  virtually  impossible. 


fused  to  allow  representatives  of  antltruiit 
agencies  to  examine  the  company's  report^ 
in  Washington. 

My  flies  contain  many  examples  of  thlis 
"dont  inform"  attitude  on  the  part  of  Gotj- 
ernment  agencies.  I  attach  as  an  appendix 
to  this  statement  a  glaring  example  of  thie 
sort  of  run -around  whereby  the  Censias 
Bureau  obstructs  the  enforcement  of  thb 
antitrust  laws  and  fastens  Herculean  laboris 
on  antitrust  agencies  and  defendants  allkf. 

In  view  of  the  recalcitrance  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  furnish  inform.ition  to  othor 
agencies,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  ov|t 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sought  aati 
obtained  statutory  authority  to  call  upoii 
other  Government  agencies  to  furnish  in- 
formation for  Census  work   (13  U.S.C.  6). 

To  sum  up,  as  a  matter  of  commonseu^e 
I  fail  to  see  why  InformaLlOii  which  has  befji 
obtained  at  considerable  expense  by  oii|e 
agency  of  the  Government  should  not  t»e 
made  available  to  other  agcncirs  of  the  Gotf- 
ernment  in  the  enforcenrant  of  our  laws.  eH- 
cept  in  cases  of  national  security.  I 

The  right  of  the  people  to  know  what  their 
Government  knows  is  indispensable  to  thsit 
informed  public  opinion  which  alone  cljti 
make  our  democracy  work. 

As  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  hanfe 
had  my  share  of  frustrating  experiences,  at- 
tempting unsuccessfully  to  obtain  from  utt- 
cooperative  Government  agencies  informa- 
tion to  which  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  in  Congress  were  legitimately 
entitled. » 

We  pay  a  high  price  for  Ignorance.  We 
can  indulge  a  bureaucratic  desire  for  secrojy 
only  at  the  expense  of  a  less  enllghteivid 
electorate,  less  effective  enforcement  of  o«Sr 
laws,  and  prodigal  waste  of  the  taxpayeris' 
money.  As  a  rule.  I  believe  Macy's  should 
tell  Gimbels,  for  Congress  may  Justly  co«i>- 
plain  where  one  agency  lavishes  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  something  readily  avail- 
able from  another  agency. 


'See,  e.g..  V.S.  v.  Tobin.  195  F.  Supp  5W. 
rev'd,  DC.  Clr,  —  P.  2d  —  (June  7,  196311. 
The  Antitrust  Subcommittee's  report  On 
"The  Consent  Decree  Program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice"  (1959)  states  (pp.  XI.  XIIIJ  : 

"Early  in  the  course  of  the  commltteeCs 
study  it  became  apparent  that  wholeheart«|d 
cooperation  would  not  be  forthcoming  fra«n 
the  Department  of  Justice.  •   •   • 

"The  uncooperative  attitude  displayed  |>y 
the  Department  of  Justice  throughout  this 
investigation  hampered  the  committee  in  l^s 
work.   •   •    • 

"Faced  with  the  intransigent  attitude  i>t 
the  Department,  the  committee  turned  tt>. 
and  obtained  from,  affected  private  parties 
the  type  of  specific  information  that  the 
conunittee  needed.  Defendants  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  certain  consent  decrees 
were  requested  to  supply  documents  whicjh 
had  been  withheld  by  the  Department  t)f 
Justice.  The  committee  recognizes  that  the^e 
requests  were  burdensome,  but.  In  view  fcf 
the  Department's  position,  it  had  no  alterai- 
tive.  It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  necessary 
information  was  readily  available  In  the  ftlfs 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  one  centralla«d 
location.  The  committee,  however,  was  re- 
quired to  search  out  corporations  all  ovtr 
the  country  and,  at  great  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  these  companies,  obtain  documents 
in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  The  committee  re- 
grets that  the  circumstances  required  it  to 
impose  these  hardships  In  order  to  complete 
its  Investigation." 

It  Is  as  wrong  today  for  the  Census  Bxji- 
reau  to  withhold  business  statistics  from  tite 
Depsirtment  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  it  was  wrong.  In  1959,  for  tfte 
Department  of  Justice  to  withhold  relevtutit 
doctunents  from  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee. 


These  bills  promote  an  abuse  of  secrecy. 
Secrecy  so  abused  in  this  instance  is  a  threat 
to  our  free  enterprise  system — a  system 
whose  freedom  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
our  Government  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Accordingly,  I  earnestly  urge  that  these 
bills  be  rejected.  Indeed.  I  suggest  that  this 
distinguished  committee  might  well  consider 
lifting  the  shroud  of  secrecy  from  original 
census  returns  centr.illy  located  in  the  files 
of  the  Census  Bureau  right  here  In  Wash- 
ington. Thereby  we  could  at  once  effect 
a  sviljstantlal  saving  of  public  funds  and 
fi)^ter  efTcciive  administration  of  the  laws 

APPENDIX  * 

On  January  19,  1962.  the  X  company  made 
formal  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
fur  dupliciite  certified  photostatic  copies  of 
MC  20C  reporu  filed  with  the  Bureau  in 
connection  with  the  1954  and  1958  Census 
of  Manufacturers,  and  of  the  MC-20C  Re- 
ports  filed   by   companies  which   had   been 

acquired  by  X  since  1954. 

By  letter  of  January  31,  1962,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  outlined  certain  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  determining  whether  the 
reports  filed  by  subsequently  acquired  com- 
panies would  be  made  available  to  the  par- 
ent corporation.  It  further  advised  that  the 
estimated  cost  for  searching  its  records  and 
preparing  copies  was  $500.  From  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  this  letter,  there  was  no  indi- 
cation that  the  Bureau  would  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  the  company's  request  for  copies 
However,  on  February  2.  the  Bureau  wrote 
a  brief  letter  to  X.  stating  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Census  Bureau  not  to  make 
copies  of  original  company  returns  available 
to  survey  respondents  except  when  it  was  ad- 
ministratively determined  that  such  action 
was  necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
statistical  program  of  the  Bureau.  It  fur- 
ther stated  that  certain  statements  In  the 
company's  letter  of  January  19  were  not 
necessarily  consistent  with  such  policy. 

On  February  19,  the  X  company  renewed 
Its  request,  stating  that  It  Intended  to  use 
the  form  in  its  own  Interest  and  for  Its  own 
purposes.  The  company  also  stated  that 
without  such  schedules,  the  company  would 
suffer  irreparable  harm  since  it  was  vir- 
tually impossible  to  reconstruct  and  repro- 
duce the  information  from  its  own  files. 

On  March  5,  the  Bureau  replied  that  It 
had  reexamined  the  situation  but  had  con- 
cluded that  the  policy  outlined  in  Its  letter 
of  February  7  should  stand.  The  letter  con- 
tinued by  outlining  the  dlfflcultles  which 
would  be  Involved  in  conducting  a  search 
of  its  records  and  concluded  by  expressing 
regret  for  the  dlfflctUties  which  confronted 
the  company  as  the  result  of  its  decision. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  information  substan- 
tially similar  to  that  contained  In  the  re- 
ports, a  Commission  attorney  and  an  ac- 
countant visited  the  offices  of  the  X  company 
in  Chicago  to  assure  themselves  that  copies 
of  the  reports  were  not  available  and  to 
discuss  other  means  of  securing  the  desired 
information.  Officials  agreed  to  and  did 
make  available  the  X  company's  department- 
al annual  reports  for  each  processing  plant 
for  the  years  In  question  as  a  means  of  re- 
constructing the  data  contained  on  the  miss- 
ing forms.  These  departmental  reports. 
however,  do  not  reflect  the  detail  that  is 
asked  for  on  the  census  forms  so  that  It  is 
impossible  to  reconstruct  the  data  in  the 
same  detail  as  was  originally  filed  by  the 
numerous  processing  plant  managers.  Con- 
sequently, the  acceptance  of  this  material 
either  by  respondent  or  by  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer Is  questionable. 

This  refusal  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  provide  X  company  with  copies  of  its  own 
reports  has  materially  Increased  the  burden 
of  counsel  in  support  of  the  complaint  and 
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*  I  have  deleted  the  name  of  the  company. 


may  In  the  end  jeopardize,  by  Invalidation 
of  the  industry  survey,  the  entire  lawsuit. 
The  additional  cost  ijurden  to  the  Commis- 
sion can  only  be  meanired  as  of  certain  dates 
but  will  Increase  raaterially  as  the  case 
progresses.  Tlie  Increment  to  manpower 
cost  over  and  above  the  normal  cost  Incurred 
has  already  amounted  to  several  thousand 
dollars  and  appiyini;  the  same  criteria  to 
cases  of  the  present  and  future,  the  addi- 
tional manpower  coiils  could  well  cost  the 
Commission  very  sutstantlal  sums  of  money 
in  excess  of  the  normal  expenditures  for 
such  actions. 


Tribute  to  Sinator  Gmeninc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

or   u^sKA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1962 

Mr.  BARTLEn.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jiuie  2  la.st  in  Maska's  largest  city 
friends  of  Senator  Ernest  Gfcening 
gathered  at  a  dln.ier  to  do  him  honor. 
It  was  a  heart-warming  occasion,  and 
the  tributes  paid  were  as  strong  and  as 
vigorous  and  as  sincere  as  the  man  him- 
self. The  addresf  of  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  led  the  many  tributes,  lx)th  writ- 
ten and  verbal. 

I  ask  unanimoj.s  consent  that  the 
Anchorage  speec^  of  Oregon's  senior 
Senator  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well 
as  a  few  of  the  mjoiy  messages  received, 
together  with  the  capsule  account,  repro- 
duced from  the  dinner  program,  of  an 
outstanding  public  service  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  other  Items  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Adobcss  or  SE^ATOB  Wayne  Moksc 
Stanley  McCutcheon.  Ernest  Gsueninc, 
all  you  wonderful  friends  of  Ernest  Grueh- 
INC,  j'ou  have  paid  me  a  great  honor  and 
great  compliment  by  inviting  me  to  come 
here  tonight  and  Join  you  in  paying  hom- 
age and  honor  to  this  great  American  states- 
man. Ernest  Griemnc. 

I  want  to  say  that  Stanley  McCutcheon 
flattered  me  far  b<  yond  any  possibility  of 
relating  what  he  said  to  prove  I  am  a  friend 
of  Alaska,  but  thert-  were  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  of  the  U  lited  States  who  Joined 
in  battling  for  the  right  of  Alaska  to  cease 
being  an  American  colony  and  proceed  to 
be  an  American  State.  And  for  all  those 
that  helped  In  thi.t  great  cause  in  behalf 
of  you  I  express  he-e  tonight  on  this  public 
record  our  thanks  and  deep  appreciation. 
There  were  many  if  us  But.  let  me  say 
that  Alaska  In  my  Judgment  would  not  be 
a  State  t')nlght  if  :t  w^ere  not  for  the  man 
that  we  honor  and  his  colleague.  Bos  Ba«t- 
i.ETT.  who  now  also  is  in  the  Senate  and  at 
that  time  was  your  Delegate  to  the  Congress 
and  many,  many  hep  In  Alaska  who  gave  us 
the  facts  and  th'-  information  that  we 
i.eeUed  to  prove  our  case. 

I  well  remember  Stanley,  when  I  came 
here  in  1949  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  we  traveled  throughout 
Alaska  up  to  None  And  we  went  back 
and  made  our  report.  It  is  true  that  in 
that  rep>ort  I  used  the  phrase  that  Alaska 
was  a  colony  and  that  America  should  not 
join  the  colonial  powers  by  maintaining 
cnlonies  and  we  ought  to  give  Alaska  not 
only    her    Independence    but    we    ought    to 


see  to  it  that  Alaska  became  the  49th  State 
of  the  Union.  And  you  proved  how  right 
we  were  In  that  battle  But  I  turn  now 
to  the  dedicated  purpose  of  this  great  meet- 
ing, as  we  come  here  to  rededlcate  our 
friendship  with  Ernest  Grueninc.  I  want 
to  refer  to  him  as  a  statesman  in  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
■you  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  a  statesman. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean.  You  give  me  a 
man  of  courage  You  give  me  a  man  of 
unquestioned  integrity  You  give  me  a  man 
who  understands  that  the  purpose  of  this 
Republic  of  ours  as  our  con.stttiitlonal  fath- 
ers laid  down  when  they  gave  birth  to  this 
Republic  Is  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  You  give  me 
a  man  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
and  the  fighting  heart  to  battle  for  them 
and  I'll  give  you  a  statesman,  and  I  give 
yuu  tonight  Ernest  Grlteninc  as  a  personi- 
fication, of  my  definition  of  a  statesman. 

I  come  to  you  tonight— and  he  can  close 
his  ears  while  I  speak  about  him  personally 
because  I  know  him  to  be  a  modest  man — 
I  come  to  you  tonight  to  tell  you  of  some  of 
my  observations  of  this  man's  statesman- 
ship. When  I  was  a  very  young  man  Eknest 
Grueninc  was  a  great  JournalUt  in  thU 
country  who  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
me.  His  liberal  writing  — when  I  refer  to 
■liberal"  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  always 
put  the  word  "constitutional  "  before  liberal- 
ism—Ernest  Grieninc  is  a  great  constitu- 
tional llt>eral.  What  do  I  mean  by  a  consti- 
tutional liberal?  A  constitutional  liberal 
seeks  to  translate  into  legislation  the  twc 
fundamental  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, namely  the  guarantee  of  economic  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  individual,  made  pos- 
sible— and  made  possible  only — through  a 
private  enterprise  economy  on  the  great  hu- 
man rights  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
epitomized  principally  in  the  14th  and  15th 
amendmenu  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution.  A  constitutional  liberal  seeks 
to  translate  into  legislation  those  great 
guarantees  And  ERNtsT  GRirNiNC  in  every 
activity  that  u  performed  throughout  his 
great  life  and  statesmanship  as  an  editor, 
as  a  Governor  of  Alaska  now  as  a  US.  Sena- 
tor has  performed  as  a  constitutional  lib- 
eral should  perform.  But  I  want  to  stress 
this  above  all  else  that  I  may  say  about 
Ernests  life.  He  Is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
greater  service  than  any  service  he  has  yet 
rendered  the  American  people.  His  Senate 
career  is  really  Just  beginning.  He's  com- 
pleted the  pledgeshlp.  He's  been  a  freshman 
for  3',,  years.  Now  Ernest  GRtJENiNo  moves 
Into  the  Inner  sanctum,  so  to  speak,  with 
great  power  in  the  Senate,  with  great  respect 
in  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  my  Judgment  Alaska 
couldn't  afford  not  to  have  the  service  of 
EHNE.ST  Grveninc  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  6  years,  and  It's  up  to 
you.  the  people  of  Alaska,  to  see  to  It  that 
we're  not  deprived  of  the  leadership  of 
Ernest  Grveninc 

1  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  contri- 
butions that  he's  already  made.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  what  I  consider  to  be  some 
of  this  legl.-^latlve  philosophy  that  is  vital 
to  Alaska  and  vital  to  the  Nation.  But  prob- 
ably as  a  preface  to  commenting  on  that.  I 
ought  to  lay  down  this  basic  tenet  of  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  mine.  I  happen  to  believe 
it's  the  basic  tenet  of  all  constitutional  lib- 
erals. You  will  see  Immediately  that  I'm 
Burkian,  that  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  ever 
improved  upon  that  basic  philosophy  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  enunciated  in  1774  when  he 
discussed  the  primary  obligation  of  an  elect- 
ed representative  of  the  free  people  In  any 
parliamentary  body.  In  essence,  what  Burke 
said  was  that  those  who  have  the  trust  given 
to  a  parliamentarian  is  to  follow  where  tbe 
facts  lead,  testing  those  facts  against  the 
question.  "What  do  these  facts  show  the 
public  Interest  to  be  in  respect  to  this  Is- 
sue?" 
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And  I  submit  to  you  that  If  you'll  study 
the  legislative  record,  the  record  of  this 
statesman  also  as  a  Governor,  the  record  of 
this  statesman  in  every  public  position  that 
he's  held,  you  mill  find  that  Ernest  Gruen- 
inc always  asks  the  question,  "What  are 
the  facts  about  this  issue  and  what  do  these 
facts  show  the  public  interest  to  be?"  And 
once  he's  decided  on  his  answer  to  that 
question,  Ernest  Grueninc'b  answer  is  auto- 
matic, as  it  should  be.  For  here  is  a  man 
that  puts  the  public  Interest  as  after  all  the 
determining  factor  in  his  own  action. 

All  I'm  saying  really  is  it  not  true  tliat  tbe 
constitutional  liberal  recognizes  that  after 
all  the  only  value  that  counts  when  all  is 
said  and  done  is  the  human  value. 

For  I  think  the  second  tenet  I  would  stress 
tonight  as  I  honor  Eknest  Gbttknxnc  Is  to 
point  out  to  you  that  as  representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  we  sit 
there  to  promote  hviman  value.  For  the 
only  wealth  Alaska  has,  the  only  wealth 
Oregon  has.  the  only  wealth  tbe  United 
States  has  happens  to  be  tbe  wealth  of  our 
people.  Human  values  are  what  count  and 
this  system  of  economic  freedom  of  ours  is 
design .-d  to  promote  human  value. 

The  third  tenet,  I  think,  of  political 
philosophy  I  wotild  present  here  tonight  in 
honoring  Ernest  GRtJENiNO  is  to  have  you 
refresh  your  memory  that  there  would  be 
no  political  freedom  unless  there  Is  first 
economic  freedom  of  choice  of  the  individ- 
ual. Take  a  look  at  your  knowledge  of  his- 
tory for  a  moment.  Show  me  any  society, 
will  you.  in  which  the  people  do  not  have 
economic  freedom  of  choice  for  the  individ- 
ual but  do  have  political  freedom  of  choice. 
You  can't  recal:  one,  for  no  such  society  has 
ever  existed. 

Some  way,  somehow,  we've  got  to  get  the 
American  people  to  recognize  whenever 
they're  confronted  with  any  one  of  these 
great  issues  that  trouble  us  to  never  forget 
that  our  economic  freedom  of  choice  is  basic 
to  our  political  freedom  of  choice.  Do  you 
ever  stop  to  realize  that  after  all  our  basic 
struggle  with  the  British  Crown  was  not  in 
the  first  Instance  a  political  struggle  but  an 
economic  struggle?  Our  colonial  fathers 
Insisted  on  the  right  to  be  economically  free. 
You  give  me  a  political  seedbed  of  economic 
freedom  and  I':i  give  you  a  political  seedbed 
In  which  political  freedom  will  automati- 
cally sprout  and  grow. 

Now  I  want  to  take  this  tenet  and  apply 
it  to  American  foreign  policy  because  there 
sits  In  front  of  me  here  tonight  the  man  we 
honor  who  ha.s  become  already  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Senate  in  the  whole  field  of 
foreign  policy  and  when  all  is  said  and  done 
the  one  issue  that  pales  all  the  others  into 
insignificance  is  the  issue  of  foreign  policy. 
What  we  do  In  foreign  policy  in  the  next 
10  to  20  years  will  determine  whether  or  not 
you  and  I  leave  a  heritage  of  freedom  to  our 
grandchildren.  Note  my  time  bracket.  I 
am  not  talking  about  great-grandchildren — 
I'm  talking  about  a  time  bracket  that  in- 
volves our  grandchildren.  Unless  the  cause 
of  freedom  is  won  in  that  time  bracket,  there 
will  be  no  heritage  of  freedom  left  for  our 
grandchildren.  That's  why  foreign  policy 
pales  all  the  others  into  insignificance  and 
here  is  one  of  the  best  scholars,  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  In  the  whole  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  this  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

If  Bob  Bartlett  were  here  tonight  and 
Congressman  RrvERS  were  here  tonight,  both 
of  them  would  support  what  I  have  just 
said,  for  we  look  to  Ernest  Gbttkninc  for 
leadership  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  I 
happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  America  and  I  want  to  say  that 
the  writings  of  Ebnkst  GBtrENiNC  have  been 
a  source  of  education  and  inspiration  to  me 
for  many,  many  years.  I  referred  to  his 
writings  when  I  was  a  young  man  and  he 
was  editor  of  The  Nation.     I  want  to  call 
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jour  attcntkai  to  the  great  book  that  he 
wrote  on  Mexico  that  Is  stUl  a  standard  ref- 
erence tMOk  Cor  my  Oonunlttee  on  Ijatln 
America.  Tou'd  be  surprised  the  number 
of  times  each  year  that  we  go  back  to  a  point 
raised  by  Eunsr  QaunmrG  in  that  book. 

Ybu  know  the  various  positions  that  he's 
held  in  regard  to  Latin  America  since.  You 
know  tbe  iq>polntinent.  as  Is  brought  out 
In  the  biographical  material  in  your  program 
tonight,  of  Ttanklin  Roosevelt  who  looked 
to  him  for  leadership  also  in  respect  to 
American  Uxe&ga  policy  in  Latin  America. 
The  Rooeevelt  good  neighbor  policy  was  a 
pcdlcy  based  upon  the  advice  that  Rooeevelt 
got  from  Eaifsao'  OauKMiNo.  I  can  testify 
here  tonight  that  my  Committee  on  Latin 
America  consults  with  him  frequently  re- 
garding Latin  American  problems.  IiCore  re- 
,cently,  he  has  served  as  one  of  our  Senate 
delegates  for  Interparliamentary  conference 
with  liezloo.  both  last  year  and  again  Just 
last  month. 

So  I  say  to  the  people  in  Alaska,  if  you 
will  only  appreciate  the  Importance  of  this 
general  Issue  problem  of  foreign  policy, 
you'll  not  deny  the  future  generations  of 
American  boys  and  girls  the  services  of  this 
great  American  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  during  the  next  6  years  becaxise  it's 
vital  to  that  issue. 

There's  about  to  open  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes,  in  fact  Just  this  next 
week,  a  great  historic  debate  on  American 
foreign  aid.  Our  Ernkst  Obuxming  has  made 
perfectly  clear  that  he  recognizes  that  we 
have  to  assume  our  share  of  responsibility 
of  helping  luiderdeveloped  countries,  that 
we  have  to  assume  our  share  of  responsibility 
In  seeing  that  this  seedbed  of  economic  free- 
dom Is  cultivated  so  that  we  can  develop 
great  strength  in  Uve  plants  of  political  free- 
dom in  the  underdeveloped  area«  of  the 
world,  but  he  also  recognizes,  and  I  want  to 
stress  this  point  because  I  have  been  bat- 
tering away  on  this  point  now  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  a 
good  many  years,  that  the  greatest  defense 
weapon  the  United  States  has,  important  as 
all  our  nuclear  weapons  are.  the  greatest 
defense  weapon  the  United  States  has  hap- 
pens to  be  our  own  economy.  And  unless 
we  keep  that  economy  strong,  we're  going 
to  weaken,  in  ifiy  Judgment,  our  sphere  of 
Influence  around  the  world.  ai;d  we're  going 
to  make  ourselves  siisceptible  to  successful 
attack  against  us. 

All  Sunn  OxcxNXMa  has  been  doing  in 
these  debates  of  the  last  3  years  on  foreign 
IKdlcy  in  relation  to  foreign  aid  is  to  present 
the  facts.  And  he  pointed  out  what  we  have 
done  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  de- 
veloping roads  and  schools  and  dams,  what 
we  have  done  in  jxiurlng  into  those  coun- 
tries the  resources  of  America,  pointing  out. 
for  example,  that  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  now  has  become  greater  than 
the  debt  of  all  these  countries,  including  our 
allies  and  the  underdeveloped  countries  that 
we've  aided.  Why?  Because  you  and  I,  the 
taxpayers  at  the  United  States,  paid  off  their 
debts  while  our  debt  has  mounted. 

And  so  SunsT  Oaommu  has  said  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  look  at  the  balance 
sheet:  We're  going  to  continue  to  be  of 
reasonable  assistance  to  them  but  we've  got 
roads  to  build.  We  have  natural  reeoiirces 
to  develop.  We  have  schools  to  build.  We 
have  our  own  economy  to  strengthen;  and  I 
have  pledged  to  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  pledge  to  him  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  ton^lht,  that  FU  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  as  we  seek  to  strengthen 
and  improve,  bKasT,  this  foreign  aid  bin 
this  next  week  in  the  8enat«  of  the  United 
States. 

Now.  may  Z  say  in  dodng  because,  let  ma 
point  out  that  the  flicking  ot  tboae  lights 
means  that  my  time  Is  about  up  beeatiaa  we're 
on  tdev1sl(m,  you  really  dldnt  need  me  In 
view  of  this  program  that  ytm  hsv«  hCN  t^ 
night   beeatise   this  program   sets   out  tiM 


salient  facts  about  the  statesmanship  of  tb^s 
great  American;  then  when  you  turn  to  tft|e 
back  of  the  program  and  you  read  thosie 
wonderful  commendations  he  deserves  troip. 
great  leaders  of  our  country  starting  with 
the  courageous  and  great  President  of  tfefs 
United  States  and  the  Vice  President,  whii^ 
more  could  one  say.  But  in  closing  I  waa|t 
to  say  this.  I've  given  you  my  definition  etf 
a  statesman.  I  now  want  to  say  I  shall  for*- 
ever  be  grateful  of  the  fact  that  EsNisJr 
Gbcening  U  my  friend.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


The  White  Hotjse, 

June  1,  1962. 

I  am  delighted  to  send  a  word  of  greeting 
to  all  of  you  gathering  to  honor  Senate^ 
ESNxsT  OaiTKNiNO  thls  Saturday.  IXiriag 
hla  long  term  as  Governor  of  the  Territory  ctf 
Alaska  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator  JSnirtsT  GsuEitf- 
ING  has  served  Alaska  and  the  Nation  welj. 
His  work  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  fdf 
fairs.  Public  Works,  and  Oovemment  Operai- 
tlons  Conunlttees  is  diligent  and  conBtruct- 
tlve.  You  have  sent  to  Washington  at 
articulate  spokesman  for  oxu-  49th  Stal^. 
His  whole  career  has  been  characterized  by 
extraordinary  vigor  and  vision. 

To  Ebnist  Grctning,  to  his  colleagnB. 
Bob  Bastlett,  and  to  all  Alaska  Democrat* 
I  send  cordial  regards  and  warmest  wishes. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 


Hon.  Ernest  GstrxNiNG, 

Care  of  Senator  Gruening's  TestiTnonial  DtJlf- 
ner,  Elka  Hall,  Anchorage.  Alaska.         -\ 

DxAE  SxNAToa:  I  appreciate  most  highly  the 
Invitation  to  Join  In  a  testimonial  dlnnof. 
honoring  you  for  the  distinguished  servlet 
you  have  given  the  Territory  and  the  State  e|t 
Alaska,  14  years  as  Governor  and  4  years  s|i 
U.S.  Senator. 

I  am  as  sorry  as  I  can  be  that  I  will  not 
be  able  to  be  with  you  because  you  are  to*) 
far  away  for  me  to  make  the  trip  at  tht^ 
time. 

I  wish  to  extend  congratulations  to  ycaj 
on  this  honor  and  I  certainly  wish  I  could  bt 
present  for  this  occasion.  Kindest  regards 
to  you  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  everythli^ 
will  continue  to  work  out  with  you  as  It 
should.  IF 

Hakht  Tsuman. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Mat  31.  Idea. 
Mrs.  Hklkn  M.  Fishkk, 
Democratic  National  Committee  Woman  /c 
Alaska: 

The  high  regard  In  which  you  hold  Seal 
ator  Exnxst  Gkxtxning  in  Alaska  Is  echoed 
here  In  the  hallowed  Halls  and  Chamber  ot 
the  U.S.  Capitol.  In  the  Senate  we  valxi^ 
his  advice  highly  and  are  proud  to  hav^ 
his  friendship.  Please  extend  my  personal 
congratulations  to  him. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


Statz  or  Michigan, 
Omcz  or  thx  Oovxxnok, 

Lansing,  May  18, 1962 
Senator  Eknxst  Gsuenimq, 
U-S.  Senator, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

DsAB  ScfATOB  Obttznino:  It  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  Join  with  yoiir  many  friends  In  paying 
tribute  for  jrour  many  years  of  devoted  BerV4 
loe  to  your  beloved  Alaska. 

For  14  years  you  gave  outstanding  servla« 
ac  Oovemor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  aQ4 
with  the  achieving  of  statehood,  you  contia-i 
tied  your  service  as  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  our  4»th  State. 

Your  devotion  to  the  {vogress  and  devel4 
opment  of  Alaska  merits  for  you  a  lasting 
plao*  in  the  history  of  that  territory  and 
State. 


Senator  Watnx  Moasx  si>eaka  for  all  of  us 
as  he  pays  tribute  to  your  outstanding  pub- 
lic career. 

May  your  work  In  the  Interest  of  an  even 
greater  Alaska  meet  with  the  same  aucoeas 
as  your  efforts  In  the  past. 
With  sincere  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  B.  Swainson,  Governor. 


jQun   Alcantra, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Gorrmor, 

Department  o/  Revenue: 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  as  a  freshman  mem- 
ber of  the  Aliisk.i  TTrltorlal  Legislature.  I 
first  met  Ernest  Gruknino,  who  was  then  in 
his  freshman  year  as  Governor  of  Ala^a. 
That  first  encounter  was  a  memorable  one 
for  me.  I  was  confident  that  In  Ernest 
GRrE.NiNG  Alaska  had  a  brilliant,  courageous 
Governor  with  a  keen  sense  of  public  Interest 
and  dynamic  Ideas  for  furthering  the 
growth  and  development  of  Alaska.  But  I 
cou'.d  not  foresee — and  I  suspect  no  one  else 
at  that  time  could  either — the  tremendous 
impact  this  man  would  have  on  our  terri- 
tory and  ultimately  our  State.  Rarely  does 
one  man  Influence  the  course  of  history,  but 
In  Ernest  GRrxNiNo  Alaska  has  met  such  a 
man  and  has  become  a  far  better  place  from 
the  encounter.  Words  can  scarcely  express 
my  admiration  for  him.  Likewise,  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  Alaska  to  begin  to  repay  the  debt  it 
owes  him  for  what  he  has  accomplished 
during  two  decades  of  dedicated  service.  My 
fondest  wishes  are  with  you  tonight,  Ernest. 
tempered  only  by  the  regret  of  Neva  and  I 
that  we  cannot  be  with  you  to  extend  them  in 
person. 

Your  friend, 

Bill   Eg  an. 
Goiernor  of  Alaska. 


Hon.  ERN'K.-T  GRfENING, 

Senator  Gruening  Testimonial  Dinner, 
Elks  Hall.  Anchorage,  Alaska: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  means  to  Join 
with  our  colleague.  Senator  Wathx  Mobsk, 
and  the  other  distinguished  guests  and 
friends  who  are  honoring  you  on  this  oc- 
casion. In  sending  my  personal  greetings 
and  best  wishes  to  you.  You  have  been  a 
strong  right  arm  In  the  Senate.  Your  con- 
scientious attention  to  duty,  and  the  needs 
of  your  State,  our  country,  and  our  party 
have  been  outstanding  and  the  effectiveness 
of  yovir  efforts  has  been  a  tribute  to  your 
career  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Mncz  MANcrnELO. 
Majority  Leader,  V.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Ernest  ORTrximrG, 

Testimonial  Dinner. 

Elks  Hall,  Anchorage,  Alaska: 

I  wish  I  could  Join  many  of  your  friends 
Saturday  night  to  honor  and  salute  you. 
You  are  truly  one  of  the  outstanding  states- 
men of  our  time.  I  know  of  no  one  with  a 
more  impressive  record  and  productive  ca- 
reer. Your  experience  and  wisdom  have 
served  your  State  and  the  country  magnifi- 
cently. We  need  you.  We  respect  you.  We 
look  forward  to  your  continued  contribu- 
tions to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Hcmphrxt. 


1962 


UJ3.  SSNATI, 

May  16, 1962. 
Mr.  Stanuet  J.  McCtrrcHEON, 
Gruening  Campaign  Chairman, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Dear  Mr.  McCtjtcheon:  I  have  known  CJov- 
ernor  Gruening  during  his  period  of  service 
as  one  of  Alaska's  great  Governors  and  have 
worked  closely  with  him  as  a  colleague  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  We  also  serve  on  two  com- 
mittees together.  I  can  say  that  the  people 
of  Alaska  are  fortunate  in  having  a  man  who 
Is  such  an  able  and  effective  advocate  to 
represent  them.    I  am  hi^ipy  to  Join  in  send- 
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Ing  congratulations  and  all  good  wishes  on 
this  important  occas.on. 
Sincerely  youn . 

Hcnrt  M.  Jackson. 

V.S.  Senator. 

Democratic  Senatorial 

Cam  'aign  Committee. 
Washington.  DC,  May  29,  1962. 
Hon    Ernest  Gruenisg, 
Elks  Hall. 
Anchorage.  Ala.^ka. 

Dear  Ernest:  I  re^et  I  will  be  unable  to 
make  the  long  trip  to  Anchorage.  1  had 
hoped  to  find  some  way  to  Join  your  many 
other  friends  In  paying  tribute  to  your  long, 
able,  and  faithful  service  to  the  people  of 
your  State  and  our  Nation.  I  enjoy  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  know:ng  I  am  serving  In  the 
Senate  along  side  svch  a  distinguished  and 
dedicated  public  ser;  ant  as  yourself. 

As  a  new  State.  Alaska  can  vrell  be  proud 
of  the  record  you  nave  achieved  over  the 
years  as  Territorial  Governor  and  now  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senates  Interior  Com- 
mittee, the  Commit  «e  on  Goverrunent  Op- 
erations, and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works — all  vital  to  the  progress  of  your  State. 
My  best  wishes  and  the  best  wishes  of  my 
wife.  Martha,  are  wl.h  you  and  Mrs  Gruen- 
ing tonight 

Sincerely, 

Vance  Hartke. 

U.  S.  Senator. 

US.   Senate. 
Washing'on.  DC.  May  22,  1962. 
Mr.  Sta.nlet  J    McC'.-tcheon. 
Chairman.    Senator  Ernest   Gruening    Testi- 
monial Dinner,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

Dear  Chaoiman  :  I  am  happy  to  learn  that 
the  Alaskan  admiiers  of  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Gruening  plan  a  testimonial  dinner 
In  his  honor  at  Anchorage  on  June  2. 

Regretfully.  clrc\;mstance8  prevent  me 
from  Joining  with  ihe  Senator's  friends  on 
the  soil  that  he  lo\e8  so  deeply  and  serves 
so  faithfully;  but  T  would  like  to  register 
my  sentlmenu  of  esteem  for  my  good  friend 
and  colleague. 

It  seemed  most  a)>proprlate  that  with  the 
admission  of  Alaska  to  statehood  that  Ernest 
Gri-ening  should  co  ne  to  Washington  as  her 
Senator.  He  had  been  the  arduous  and  able 
advocate  of  whose  pleas  and  persistence  there 
came  this  recognltl  m  of  our  great  frontier 
territory. 

A  lifetime  of  many  skills  and  talents  found 
their  flower  In  hU  dedication  to  Alaska 
through  a  score  of  years.  Eloquent,  en- 
ergetic. Informed — i;enlal  to  win  friends — 
dynamic  to  win  causes — he  holds  Alaska  as 
the  land  of  his  heart's  desire  and  its  gains 
are  his  goals.  Quick  to  defend — loyal  to  pro- 
tect— Ernest  Gruening  has  helped  to  make 
Alaska  a  meaningful  partner  of  all  the  SUtes 
and  a  front  line  bulwark  In  our  country's 
world  responsibilities. 

I  extend  my  felicitations  to  all  who  honor 
themselves  In  honoring  him. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

John  O  Passtobe. 

V.  S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  June  2.  1962. 
Mr,  Stanley  J  McCutcheon. 
Chairman.     Gruening     Testimonial     Dinner 
Committee.  Anchorage.  Alaska: 

As  a  citizen  of  Maine.  I  have  more  than  a 
passing  Interest  In  the  State  of  Alaska.  Both 
of  our  States  are  noted  for  cold  winters  and 
warm-hearted  people. 

I  have  long  valued  my  association  with 
your  two  good  Senators.  Bob  Bartlett  and 
Ernest  Gruentno.  Tonight,  I  am  pleased  to 
extend  p>artlcular  greetings  to  Sehator 
Gruening. 

You  know,  better  than  I,  his  record  of  de- 
voted service  to  your  State  and  the  gallant 


role  he  played  In  bringing  Alaska  to  state- 
hood. I  like  to  think  that  part  of  his  ability 
in  achieving  success,  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, stems  from  his  career  as  a  liberal 
and  progressive  newspaper  publisher  In  the 
State  of  Maine,  There  Is  hardly  a  day  that 
passes  when  I  do  not  wish  that  he  were  still 
publishing  a  paper  In  Maine,  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  whatever  advantages  there  might 
be  In  that  situation,  they  are  more  than 
balanced  by  his  contribution  to  Alaska  and 
the  Nation,  as  your  Senator. 

I  ccngratulple  you  on  your  good  luck  in 
having  him  as  a  citizen  of  Alaska,  and  on 
your  good  sense  In  electing  him  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

RJMUND  S    MUSKIE, 

US.  Senator. 


U  S    Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  May  22. 1962. 
Mr  Stanley  J  McCutcheon. 
Chairman.     Gruening     Testimonial     Dinner 
Commtttee,   Anchorage.   Alaska: 
My    Dear    Friends:     Alaska    Is    rightfully 
proud  of   Ernest  Gruening      He  serves  the 
Senate  with   honorable   distinction   and    his 
work    reflects    credit    to   the   great    State    of 
Alaska,     I  Join  his  legion  of  friends  in  hon- 
oring him  for  his  distinguished  service,  and 
I    congratulate    Ernest    Gruening   upon    the 
high  place  of  respect  and  affection  he  holds 
In  the  hearts  of  his  friends  everywhere. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Hon  Erne&t  Gruening. 

Care  of  Chairman  Stanley  J  McCutcheon. 
Elks  Hall,  Anchorage 
Your  able  leadership,  and  dedicated  schol- 
arly service  to  your  great  State  commends  the 
admiration  of  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate. 
I  Join  your  friends  in  paying  tribute  for  one 
has  done  so  much. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mrs  E   .K  Fischer 

Chairman.  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  Testi- 
monial Dinner.  Anchorage.  Alaska: 
Please  extend  fond  good  wishes  to  Ernest 
Gruening,  a  colleague  whose  friendship  and 
counsel  I  have  cherished  for  many  years. 
We  In  the  Senate  have  a  debt  to  the  people 
of  Alaska  for  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his 
talents  and  wisdom      Best  regards 

Maurine  B,  Neuberger. 

V.S    Senator. 


Grukninc  Testimonial  Dinner  CoMMrrrEE, 
Anchorage.  Alaska: 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening  Is  one  of  the 
finest  friends  and  ablest  supports  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  on  the  U.S. 
Senate,  We  are  happy  to  Join  with  all  of 
you  In  doing  him  this  great  honor.  I  per- 
sonally wish  for  him  many  more  years  of 
successful  service  in  the  Interest  of  his 
country. 

Ci  VDE  T  Ellis. 
General   Manage^.   National   Rural  Elec- 
tric   Cooperative    Assoctatton,    Wash- 
ington. D  C. 


Charlo.  Mont,.  May  19,  1962. 
Mrs,  Helen   M,   Fischer. 

Cochairman.    Gruening    Testimonial    Dinner 
Committee,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Dear  Helen  :  It  would  be  a  real  pleasure 
to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner  for  Senator 
Gruening.     I  wish  I  could. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  courtesy  in  writ- 
ing me  at  length  about  his  book,  "The  Pub- 
lic Pays,"  when  I.  a  plain  stranger,  not  hold- 
ing any  party  office  at  the  time.  Inquired 
about  it.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  cour- 
teous, fair,  and  skillful  manner  In  which  he 
conducted  the  bearing  In  Missoula  on  Sena- 
tor Murray's  Knowles  bill.  I  wish  he  could 
return   right   now   to   advise   us.     The   Issue 


has  come  up  and  Is  being  fought  with  relent- 
less bitterness  by  Montana  Power  Co. 

You  will  understand,  because  you  are  so 
busy  In  your  own  State,  why  It  Is  impossible 
for  me  to  leave  mine.  Nor  can  Rae  and  I 
contribute  to  your  campaign  as  we  would 
like  to  because  our  resources  are  being 
strained  to  the  limit  on  Montana's  own 
campaigns. 

Will  you  give  Senator  GRtrxNiifG  our  warm- 
est greetings?     We  wish  him  well  in  Novem- 
ber   and   In   his   endeavors   during   his   next 
term  in  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

Francis  Logan. 

Tribute  to  Senator  Ebnest  Grxtening 

In  1957,  87  Boy  Scouts  and  leaders  from 
Alaska,  attended  the  national  Jamboree  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa 

They  departed  from  Anchorage  by  train  to 
Whlttler  and  from  there  boarded  an  Army 
transport  the  MSTS  Frederick  Funston  for 
Seattle. 

The  boys  and  leaders  boarded  a  chartered 
Great  Northern  Railway  train  from  Seattle. 
Their  trip  covered  Chicago,  Detroit.  Niagara 
Palls,  New  York,  and  Valley  Forge.  The  boys 
were  at  the  Jamboree  for  7  days  during 
which  time  they  were  required  to  cook  their 
own  meals. 

At  the  close  of  the  Jamboree,  the  boys 
and  leaders  proceeded  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  were  met  by  the  Alaska  delegation  under 
the  Tennessee  plan.  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Gruening,  Congressman  Ralph  J.  Riv- 
ers, and  Gov.  William  A.  Egan.  The  Scouts 
were  escorted  to  their  hotel  by  the  delegates. 
Senator  Bartlett  was  out  of  town  and  was 
unable  to  meet  the  group.  Senator  and 
Mrs,  Ernest  Gruening  invited  all  87  Scouts 
and  leaders  out  to  their  home  for  dinner  the 
next  day. 

Upon  arriving;  at  the  Senator's  home,  the 
Scouts  were  ushered  to  the  back  yard  and 
served  all  the  broiled  hamburgers,  hot  dogs, 
assorted  fiavors  of  cold  drinks,  mountains  of 
potato  salad,  pickles,  olives,  and  relishes. 
After  eating  their  own  cooking  for  7  days  at 
the  Jamboree  and  several  unsatisfactory 
meals  en  route,  this  meal  was  outstanding. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Gruening  had  their 
television  set  carried  out  to  the  lawn  for 
the  Scouts'  enjoyment.  Some  of  the  boys 
had  never  watched  television  before.  In 
fact,  one  Eskimo  boy,  Allen  Alowa,  from 
Savoonga,  Alaska,  had  never  seen  a  tree,  cow, 
horse,  train,  car.  or  bus.  I  might  add  that 
of  all  the  different  things  Allen  saw,  the 
thing  he  wanted  most  to  take  back  to 
Savoonga  was  a  cow.  He  really  liked  the 
milk  he  drank.  It  was  noticed  that  all  extra 
milk  the  boys  in  his  patrol  did  not  want  was 
consumed  by  Allen, 

During  the  evening.  Senator  Gruenini. 
was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Scouts. 
He  went  to  great  length  to  Inform  the  Scouts 
as  to  his  purf>ose  of  being  in  Washington 
fighting  for  statehood  and  how  important  It 
was  for  Alaska  to  win  that  fight.  It  was 
most  Inspiring  and  was  received  by  the 
Scouts  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  the  Inspiration 
received  from  Senator  Gruening's  reception 
made  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the 
return  trip  to  Alaska  much  easier  for  the 
Scouts  and  their  leaders.  From  the  many 
comments  by  the  Scouts  and  leaders,  it  was 
the  most  enjoyable  highlight  of  the  entire 
30  days. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  Senator  Gruen- 
ing has  accepted  the  nomination  and  has 
been  elected  to  serve  as  vice  president  of  the 
Western  Alaska  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  the  Scout  year  April  1962  to 
April  1963. 

Robert  Rislxy, 
Jamboree  Scout  Leader,  Council  Com- 
missioner.   Western    AUuka    Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
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Xa  Ills  vigor  and  strengtli. 
XNo  will  cuntlnue  to  glT*  all  that  on*  itf* 
can  glT*  to  eof*  Stat*.  He  ncada  no  eulogy 
from  me,  or  ttaa.  any  otlier  man.  Be  haa 
wrltteu  Ills  own  blstory  and  written  It 
boldly. 

S.  Xi.  "Bom"  BAKTunT, 

17.5.  Senator. 

(RoBA  tbe  dinner  program] 
All  RnrroBT  BsiaifS  Wira  a  Matonrr  op  Ons 


In  tbe  be8;lnnlng  tliere  was  Alaska.  The 
vibrant  history  of  this  great  land,  when 
traced  back  through  the  years,  begins  to 
emerge  following  the  life  of  one  man  repre- 
senting his  Bnperor.  Then  another  states- 
man representing  his  nation  fought  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land.  Another  lonely  man 
on  a  nameless  stream  found  gold,  and 
somewhere  In  the  passage  of  time  a  fisher- 
man marked  a  page  in  history  by  taking 
salmon  from  the  land  to  send  to  the  market 
places  of  the  Nation. 

In  1935  another  man  came.  His  name: 
EamcsT  OatrBHOta. 

Within  the  pages  of  "Whol  Who  in 
America"  can  be  found  the  name  of  Suobt 
GauiMiMo  f(^owed  by  a  long  paragraph  of 
honors  and  achlerements.  The  first  four 
words  of  this  biographical  listing  read:  "Gor- 
ernment  official,  editor,  author." 

To  know  SaivaBT  OauKNiwo  Is  to  know  the 
history  tA  Aladca  over  the  past  three  decades. 
As  the  40th  member  of  the  United  Statee, 
the  State  of  Alaska  owes  a  great  share  of  its 
partnership  in  the  Nation  to  this  man  with 
the  accolade  "The  Original  Minority  of  One." 

Bom  in  New  York,  the  son  of  an  inter- 
nationally acclaimed  physician,  he  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  University  as  a  doctor. 
He  elected  as  a  chosen  career  the  field  of 
Journalism  and  served  the  fourth  estate  in 
various  editcHships  on  Boston  Traveler,  Bos- 
ton Journal,  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  climaxing  hlB  joiimallstlc  career  as  the 
crusading  editor  of  the  Nation,  a  New  York 
magazine. 

For  more  than  35  years  Ehnest  GsTTxinNG 
has  been  a  contemporary  and  associate  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  leaders,  but  It  was 
President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  who 
launched  him  into  the  field  of  public  service 
and  administration  by  naming  him  as  ad- 
visor to  the  Inter-American  Conference  of 
Latin  American  Affairs  in  1933.  This  was 
followed  by  appointment  as  the  first  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island 
Possessions  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

In  1939  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him 
Oovemor  of  Alaska,  and  he  was  twice  re- 
appointed; the  last  time  by  President  Harry 
Truman. 

He  was  to  wait  and  fight  for  another  gen- 
eration. It  was  not  until  he  was  the  Alaska- 
Tennessee  plan  Senator  from  the  Territory 
were  the  pages  of  Alaska  history  inked  with 
the  sovereign  and  majestic  word  "statehood." 

During  the  long  and  hard  fought  years 
before  statehood  it  was  he  who  said,  "To 
develop  this  great,  raw  and  vast  land  we 
must  harvest  the  power  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  rivers — the  legendary  and  powerful 
Yukon." 

It  was  Governor  Gruzninc  who  said,  "The 
destiny  of  Alaska  will  never  be  set  until  the 
equality  of  statehood  is  achieved,"  and  to 
back  his  belief  he  appointed  the  first  state- 
hood committee.  As  Governor  he  argued  for 
and  built  Alaska's  airfields  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  dawning  air  age.  Expansion  of  major 
power  plant  facilities  at  Ekiutna  were  au- 
thorized under  his  administration  and  full- 
scale  hydroelectric  power  came  to  Alaska. 
And,  if  the  pages  of  history  could  be  re- 
written, the  city  of  Palmer,  Alaska,  should 
rightly  be  called  Grueningburg,  because  it 
was  he  who  first  reported  to  President  Roose- 
velt that  the  llatanuska  Valley  had  a  future 
In  the  field  of  agriculture. 


And  ao  the  ledger  is  thxisly  written :  Statetf 
roMXi,  Senator,  Governor,  public  servanti 
author,  JOTimallst.  editor,  historian,  fath«t 
and  grandfather.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  friend  an4 
adrlaar,  but  always  the  record  will  rea4i 
Alaskan  UJ3.  Senator  EamsT  OsoxinNa. 

During  the  past  3  years — a  short  span  in 
a  man's  total  lifetime — Senator  Gruendh 
haa  fought  for  equality  of  Alaska  on  alt 
fronts;  hydroelectric  power  development 
foreign  trade,  expMuiaion  of  air,  highway,  ant 
ocean  trade  routes;  the  defense  preparedness 
of  Alaska,  and  the  recognition  of  our  strar 
teglc  role  in  the  global  affairs  of  tomorrow'^ 
world,  but  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  perhaps  the 
best  biography  was  written: 

"You  cannot  choose  your  battlefield, 

The  gods  do  that  for  you, 
But  you  can  plant  a  standard 

Where  a  standard  never  flew." 


Delaware  Is  aa  Ideal  Location  for 
Defease  aad  Other  Industries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  Jl^. 

or    DZLAWAaX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1. 1962 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  thie 
business  community  in  Delaware — lead- 
ers of  the  large  corporations  and  ownel|s 
of  the  hundreds  of  small  businesses  lf\ 
the  First  State — linking  efforts  with 
Delaware's  State  officials.  Its  congrefl- 
sional  delegation,  and  organized  labot, 
can,  with  the  united  support  of  all  of  its 
citizens,  play  a  major  role  in  stimulatinp 
and  raising  the  economic  level  of  Dela- 
ware and  Delawareans. 

This  step  is  vitally  necessary,  since  the 
Defense  Department,  in  carrying  out  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, has  declared  several  Delawalie 
military  installations,  including  the  Le- 
nape  Ordnance  Modification  Center  At 
Newark.  Del. — a  plant  which  used  tbe 
output  of  scores  of  factories  in  man|y 
States — excess  to  the  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States. 

The  deactivation  of  these  military  in- 
stallations and  production  facilities  Lri 
Delaware  has  adversely  affected  UJe 
State's  economy  and  has  created  dilB- 
cult  problems  for  Delaware  in  main- 
taining high  employment  for  the  Statefs 
expanding  population.  The  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  defense  contracts  htts 
meant  necessarily  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  jobs  for  Delawareans. 

It  is  clear  that  a  new  and  concen- 
trated drive  must  be  made  now  by  Dela- 
ware's political  and  industrial  leaders  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Fedeml 
Government,  President  Kennedy,  and  io 
industry  in  general  that  Delaware  is  an 
ideal  location  for  industries  which  coidd 
concentrate  on  the  manufacture  of  es- 
sential components  of  the  new  weapons 
of  defense  and  of  space  exploration. 

Delaware  possesses  an  exceptional  pgK>1 
of  highly  skilled  technicians  and  an  ex- 
cellent labor  force,  abundant  water  sup- 
plies, cheap  transportation  and  powc^, 
and  corporate  hospitality,  and  tax  econ- 
omy. 


The  New  York  Times,  In  its  Delaware 
supplement  of  May  7,  1961,  pointed  out 

that: 

Tax  economy  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  all.  There  Is  no  cor- 
poration Income  tax  In  Delaware  for  com- 
panies not  doing  biulness  In  Delaware. 
There  is  no  taxation  upon  shares  of  stock 
held  by  nonresidents  and  no  inheritance  tax 
upon  nonresident  holders.  The  organiza- 
tion and  annual  franchise  taxes  are  compara- 
tively low.  being  based  upon  authorized  capi- 
tal and  not  upon  Income.  There  is  no  State 
stamp  tax  on  stock  Issues  or  transfers  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State  guarantees  con- 
tinuance of  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  a  E>elaware  corpora- 
tion held  by  persons  and  corporations  out- 
side the  State.  Clearly,  a  warm  Delaware 
welcome  awaits  the  young  corporation  and 
Its  stockholders  seeking  a  friendly  tax  cli- 
mate. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Delaware  State 
News,  Dover,  Del.,  July  26,  1962.  entitled 
"The  Time  To  Act  Is  Now"  which  en- 
larges on  my  remarks.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Tim  To  Act  Is  Now 

( By  Congressman  Hakris  B.  McDowell,  J«  . 

US.  Representatlve-at-Large,  Delaware) 

The  business  community  In  Delaware — 
leaders  of  the  large  corporations  and  owners 
uf  the  hundreds  of  small  businesses  in  the 
First  Slate — Unking  Its  efforts  with  political 
Uadcrs  In  Congress  and  In  the  State,  orga- 
nized lab<ir,  and  citizens  as  well,  can  play  a 
major  role  la  stimulating  and  raising  the 
economic  level  of  Delaware  and  Delawareans. 
Tlie  time  to  act  Is  now. 

In  the  last  18  months,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  declared  several  Delaware  mili- 
tary Installations.  Including  the  Lenape  Ord- 
nance Modification  Center  at  Newark,  Del., 
excess  to  the  defense  needs  of  the  United 
States.  The  deactivation  of  these  various 
military  Installations  and  production  facili- 
ties In  Delaware  has  adversely  affected  the 
State's  economy  and  has  cre-.tcd  difficult 
problems  for  Delaware  In  m.ilntalntng  high 
employment  for  the  Stnte's  expanding  popu- 
lation. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  recently  pub- 
lished an  Interesting  analy<)ts  which  pointed 
to  the  changing  patterns  of  defense  procure- 
ment. This  study  clearly  reveals  the  vast 
changes  which  have  taken  place  In  the  past 
20  years,  both  In  the  nature  of  Items  pur- 
cha-sed  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
In  the  States  and  regions  where  prime  con- 
tracts have  been  placed — and  displaced. 
While  the  Secretary's  report  Is  limited  to  a 
picture  of  military  prime  contracts,  which 
are  generally  placed  with  the  manufacturing 
gl.int.<;.  it  Is  known  that  about  half  of  sll 
hard  goods  prime  contract  funds  are  sub- 
coinractcd  to  other  suppliers,  many  of  which 
are  part  of  the  country's  4  5  million  small 
businesses. 

Tlie  most  dramatic  geographic  adjust- 
ments of  the  past  10  years  are  found  In  the 
heavy  prime  contract  losses  of  States  In  the 
Northeast  and  Middle  Atlantic  areas  and  In 
the  large  net  gains  of  West  Coast  and  Moun- 
tain States.  It  Is  difficult  to  translate  dollar 
prime  contract  awards  Into  employment  fig- 
ures, but  It  Is  plainly  evident  that  the  drop 
In  annual  prime  awards  In  Delaware  from 
$541  million  during  the  Korean  conflict 
(1951-53)  to  171  million  In  fiscal  1961  has 
had  a  depressing  economic  Impact  on  the 
Delaware  economy.  Under  any  translation, 
the  loss  of  millions  per  year  In  defense  con- 
tracts has  meant  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs 
for  Delawareans. 

The  rapid  rise  In  missiles  and  electronics 
Is    reflected    In    the    1962    defense    contracts. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  h.as  shown  a 
strong  tendency  to  concentrate  these  con- 
tracts In  California  and  with  suppliers  lo- 
cated along  the  coastal  strip  from  Boston  to 
Washington,  DC.  as  well  as  In  certain  Moun- 
tain and  Southern  Slates.  Certainly,  Dela- 
w.ire  Is  situated  in  the  main  stream  of 
this  great  research  and  development  effort 
but  unfortunately,  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  inclined,  by  and  large,  to  Ignore 
the  rirst  State  where  defense  c  ntracts  are 
concerned. 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  Delaware's 
indusliial  leaders,  thi>se  representing  large 
corporations  and  those  representing  small 
businesses,  should  serlou.^ly  consider  enter- 
ing the  new  and  expanding  field  of  defense 
prociu-emcnt.  The  F'lrst  State  p<.sses.ses  an 
exceptional  po<jl  of  highly  skilled  technicians 
and  an  excellent  labor  force,  abundant  water 
supplies,  cheap  transportation  and  power 
and  corporate  hospitality.  The  spacecraft 
and  other  missile  systems  launched  from 
Cape  Canaveral.  Fla  .  are  the  products  of 
men  and  machines  k«ated  in  several  large 
States  along  the  eastern  seaboard  In  the 
Intermediate  fabrication  of  these  missile  and 
space  systems.  Delaware  Is  In  an  ideal  loca- 


tion for  Industries  which  could  concentrate 
on  the  manufacture  of  specific  components 
which  are  essential  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  these  systems.  To  this  end,  a  new  and 
concentrated  drive  must  be  made  now  by 
Djlawares  political  and  industrial  leaders. 
It  Is  high  time  that  the  factors  favoring 
Delaware  for  a  part  in  the  country's  de- 
fense effort  be  forcefully  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  high  defeiiBc  officials  in  Washington. 

There  is  no  question  that  local  initiative 
in  Delaware,  which  seeks  not  only  defense 
business,  but  dome  lie  and  foreign  markets 
as  wri:,  niUst  d.rect  lisclf  vigorously  to  the 
cxactUig  needs  of  the  s<i-c}illed  space  age 
CommuUitics  which  fail  to  energize  and 
mobilize  t-ielr  institutions  to  adjust  to  this 
new  age  cannot  reasonably  anticipate  pUi>ing 
a  major  role  in  our  domestic  economy  and 
foreign  markets. 

S'.noral  weeks  ago.  I  WTote  to  Administrator 
John  Horr.e  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration u."glng  him  to  consider  establish- 
ing a  small  branch  office  In  Delaware  so 
that  small  business  concerns  In  the  State 
could  recei\e  Immediate  counsel  on  their 
financial,  manarement.  prrxluctlon.  and  dis- 
tribuil^n    problems    and    to    assist    Delaware 


Urms  m  obtainl.ig  a  fair  share  of  contracts 
and  orders  for  both  supplies  and  services 
used  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  SmslI 
Business  Administration  could  also  be  effec- 
tive In  fostering  the  entry  of  small  business 
in  the  foreign  trade  field,  a  field  largely 
neglected  by  small  firms  In  the  past.  More- 
over, the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961 
which  was  enacted  to  encourage  new  Indus- 
try to  establish,  and  existing  Industry  to 
expand,  should  be  examined  end  perhaps 
Implemented  by  the  appropriate  State  a;jen- 
cies.  b<jth  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the  State 
which  have  high  unemployment  and  In  un- 
derdeveloped rural  and  nonurban  areas 
which  require  a  better  balance  of  Industry 
and  ngriculturc.  The  resources  and  tech- 
nical assistance  which  are  available  to  other 
communities  in  the  Nation  must  be  open  to 
Delawareans  to  enable  them  to  plan  their 
rconoin.c  development  Intelligently  and  to 
explore  methods  of  expanding  their  Indus- 
tri.il  resources. 

I  will  continue  to  vlgorotisly  work  for  all 
programs.  Including  a  fair  share  of  defense 
contracts,  which  will  advance  the  Industrial 
development  of  the  Diamond  State. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  Hsnw,  \\  «.i  ST  2.  VMV2 

The  Hou.sc  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Prom  the  Go.spel  according  to  St.  Mark, 
which  has  been  aptly  called  the  Gospel 
of  the  Multitude— Mark  6:  34:  And 
Jesus  seeing  much  people  was  moved 
uith   compassion   touard   them. 

Almighty  God,  we  humbly  acknowl- 
edRe  that  we  sometimes  feel  that  never 
before  has  humanity  faced  problems 
which  are  .so  great  in  number  and  inten- 
sity and  we  wonder  if  our  highe.st  wisdom 
will  ever  find  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Help  u.s  to  believe  that  in  Thine  eternal 
love  Thou  art  always  looking  upon  man- 
kind's temporal  needs  and  immortal 
lonqings  with  deep  concern  and  infinite 
compassion. 

Gird  us  with  that  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  faith  which  is  of  such  large  pro- 
portions that  we  shall  be  constrained 
and  compelled  to  hold  on  and  carry 
on  with  ever-Increasing  tenacity  and 
ever-enlarginR  hoF>e. 

May  we  stand  in  the  sublime  tradition 
of  those  whose  hearts  go  out  in  a  tide  of 
pity  toward  the  forlorn  and  fearful,  lift- 
ing them  unto  a  new  hfe  that  is  radiant 
with  lofty  aims  and  aspirations. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  went  about  doing  good.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Jouinal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message   from   the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one   of   its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HR  11974  An  act  t-j  Huthorize  apprrpria- 
tions  for  the  AtL>mic  Energy  Commi-ssion  In 
ace  >rdanoc  with  sert .  n  261  of  the  Atomic 
Ener-;y  Act  of  1P?4.  .is  amcndi-d.  and  for 
other  purjioses 

The  messape  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
HiCKENLooPER.  and  Mr.  Aiken  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS- 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  leports  on 
all  bills  that  were  reported  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  cbjcclion. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas:* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  make  an  announcement  which 
I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  Members 
concerning  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  this  morning. 

There  was  unanimously  reported  out 
of  our  committee  this  morning  the  bill 
H.R.  12333.  which  will  permit  veterans 
who  served  between  October  8,  1940.  and 
December  31,  1956.  inclusive,  to  obtain 
national  service  life  insurance  on  a 
permanent-plan  basis.     No  term  policies 


will  be  issued  and  the  insurance  will  be 
nonparticipating — no  dividends.  The 
service  connected  will  be  entitled  to  ob- 
tain a  special  type  of  policy  regardless 
of  the  degree  of  their  disability.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  action  will  encourage 
the  Finance  Committ-ee  of  the  other  body 
to  report  favorably  the  compensation 
bill,  H.R.  10743.  at  an  executive  session 
of  that  committee  scheduled  for  Friday. 
August  3.  The  bill  H.R.  12333  is  sched- 
uled for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  Monday.  August  6.  under  suspension 
of  the  i-ules. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  187  I  was  absent.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
appear  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  will  appear  in  the 
gentleman's  statement. 


THE  VIENNA  DECLARATION  ON  CO- 
OPERATION FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
convened  in  July  1962,  in  Salzburg  &nd 
Vienna,  Austria,  a  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation  and  Partnership 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  newly  developed 
countries.  The  Conference,  in  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  participating,  was 
sponsored  by  the  Theodor  Korner  Foun- 
dation for  the  Promotion  of  Sciences 
and  Arts,  and  was  participated  in  by 
delegates  from  33  coimtries.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Conference  the  declaration 
was  presented  to  the  President  of  Austria. 
Dr.  Adolf  Scharf  at  the  Hofburg  in 
Vienna. 

The  Conference  was  chaired  by  Dr. 
Bruno     Kreisky,     Foreign     Minister     of 
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Austria.  Among  the  participants  were 
Sir  Charles  Darwin  and  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Earl  of  Listowel.  of  Great  Britain; 
Prof.  P.  C.  Mahalanobis,  Director  of  the 
Indian  Statistical  Institute  in  Calcutta 
and  a  member  of  the  Indian  Economic 
Planning  Commission;  Asoka  Mehta, 
member  of  the  Praja  Party  of  Bombay; 
B.  K.  Nehru,  Ambassador  of  India  to  the 
United  States;  Dr.  Alva  Myrdal,  of 
Sweden. 

Among  the  U.S.  participants  were 
Paul  Hoffman;  Prof.  Morroe  Berger,  di- 
rector of  Near  Eastern  studies  for  Prin- 
ceton University;  Prof.  Eric  Waldman. 
head  of  the  Political  Science  Department 
of  Marquette  University;  and  Wallace 
J.  Campbell,  of  Nationwide  Insurance, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Among  the  other  delegates  were  the 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Finance  of 
Tunisia,  the  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Uganda,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Thailand,  the  Director 
General  of  African  Affairs  in  the  office 
of  the  President  of  Ghana,  a  member  of 
the  research  staff  of  the  Japan  Devel- 
opment Bank  in  Tokyo,  and  a  professor 
of  economic  policy  and  international 
relations  at  Hitotsubashi  University  in 
Tokyo,  the  president  of  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives in  Turkey. 

The  South  American  countries  repre- 
sented were  Argentina,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Peru.  Prom  Africa  were  del- 
egates from  Ghana,  Kenya.  Mali,  Mo- 
rocco, Nigeria,  Senegal,  Tanganyika, 
Tunisia,  and  Uganda. 

The  text  of  the  declaration  follows: 
Preamble 

1.  We,  the  citizens  of  many  countries,  rich 
and  poor,  have  gathered  together  to  con- 
sider what  we  regard,  next  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  and  very  much  related  to  it, 
as  the  most  urgent  problem  of  our  times. 
That  problem  is  the  one  posed  by  the  con- 
tinuance in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, of  conditions  of  poverty,  misery,  dis- 
ease and  degradation  for  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race.  Not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  men  and  women  of  this  world  can  be 
said  to  be  adequately  fed,  clothed,  housed, 
and  educated.  And  while  the  income  of  this 
fortunate  third  of  humanity  continue  to  in- 
crease, the  underdeveloped  world  continues 
to  stagnate,  thus  widening  rapidly  the 
already  large  gap  that  exists  between  the 
rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations. 

2.  We  regard  the  continuation  of  this  state 
of  affairs  as  Immoral.  The  kind  of  inequality 
that  exists  between  nations  would  never  be 
permitted  within  the  frontiers  of  a  modern 
progressive  nation-state:  for  the  human  con- 
science no  longer  tolerates  the  provision  of 
luxuries  for  a  few  when  the  many  are  de- 
prived of  necessities.  This  inequality  is 
avoided  within  the  nation-state  by  contin- 
uous transfers  of  wealth  from  the  rich  to 
the  poor  Individual  and  from  the  rich  areas 
to  the  poorer  ones.  The  world  has  become 
too  small  for  fellow-feeling  between  man  and 
man  to  stop  at  political  frontiers. 

3.  The  economic  consequences  of  this  in- 
ternational maldistribution  of  v.ralth  are  as 
harmful  to  the  rich  nations  cr>  to  the  poor. 
International  trade  is  as  largely  restricted  to 
commerce  between  the  developed  nations; 
the  underdeveloped  nations  have  little  part 
In  it  because  they  do  not  have  the  goods  to 
sell  In  exchange  for  the  commodities  they  so 
desperately  need  to  buy.  An  Increase  in  the 
production,  and  therefore  in  the  purchasing 
power,  of  tiie  2  billion  people  in  the  under- 
developed countries  would  open  up  vast  new 


horizons  of  International  trade  for  the  bene^t 
no  lefs  of  the  rich  nations  than  of  the  poofl 

4.  Politically,  the  increasing  contrast  b»l 
twsen  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  capable  in-i 
ternationally  of  having  the  same  disastrous 
consequences  that  inequality  within  nation^ 
has  had  among  those  v.'ho  were  not  alerT) 
enough  to  check  its  growth  In  time.  It  IB 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ai:ow  conditionfl 
to  continue,  which.  U  not  rcmrdtcd.  canncjfl} 
but  end  In  the  destruction  of  the  worlcj 
order  as  we  know  It — In  war.  civil  strife,  antj 
chao'-. 

5.  There  nre  rnc^h  resources  in  thi> 
world  todny — and  the.^'e  re.'ources  are  ann 
nuf.Uy  aurmentecl — to  wire  oiT  poverty  froiti 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  believe  that  Wj 
is  the  Inescapable  obli,';ation  of  the  wholfl 
of  humanity,  whether  rich  or  poor  to  coojvt 
er.ite  in  thl.s  task.  The  primary  responsln 
billty  for  development  must  rest  on  thq 
people  of  the  underdeveloped  countrla^ 
themselves.  It  is  their  obligation  to  strain 
every  nerve,  to  nmke  jvery  sacrifice,  to  dra«» 
out  from  their  own  meajer  resources,  hu-^ 
man  nnd  material,  whatever  may  be  required 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  task.  Un-. 
derdeveloped  countries  must  plan  and  ois 
ganize  development;  they  must  face  thfl 
undoubtedly  pa'nful  task  of  chanErint;  thfl 
structure  of  society  wherever  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  progress:  they  must  determinedly 
remove  the  vested  Interests  which  stand  in 
the  path  of  advancement;  they  must  Insui^ 
that  their  .-^carce  resources  are  not  wasted 
in  high  con.<;umntion  or  imwise  invcstmeix'< 
and  they  should  pay  adequate  attention 
to  the  consequences  of  a  rapid  rise  in 
population. 

6.  It  Is  h.iwevcr  beyond  doubt  that  thij 
resources  of  the  undTdeveloped  countrict, 
whether  in  men  or  money,  arc  insufflcieult 
to  produce  an  eJTcctive  rate  of  grrowth.  Wfl 
cor>.'?ldcr  it  the  obligation  of  the  drveloped 
countries  to  ilrj  this  task  of  development  nyt 
provldin"^  to  their  less  fortunate  brotherH 
the  resources  they  lack. 

7.  The  rcsriurces  required  for  the  creation 
of  wealth  are  the  tools  of  production  anfl 
the  knowledge  to  put  them  to  use.  Tlifl 
tools  can  be  provided,  firstly  by  enablln?:  thtl 
underdeveloped  countries  freely  to  sell  theiH 
goods,  by  removing  the  barriers  that  are  no«( 
placed  in  their  way  in  the  market*  of  th«| 
developed  countries.  They  have.  sccondl»^ 
to  be  provided  by  rapidly  increasing  pro-i 
grams  of  capital  assistance  so  that  noni 
commercial  capital  transfers  reach  the  miiU- 
mnm  level  of  1  percent  of  the  total  combine^ 
national  incrTnes  of  the  developed  cnvmtriet; 
The  knowledge  c"n  be  provided  bv  increasin|5 
substantially  the  programs  of  technical 
assistance. 

8.  We  recommend  thr.t  the  government^ 
of  all  nrtion-i  pledge  to  each  other  that  thefl 
will,  durlnq  'he  United  Nations  development) 
decade,  do  whatever  they  cnn.  to  de\elop 
the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world  mi 
that  humonity  may  be  rid  of  the  a^e-olfl 
but  now  totally  unnccesrary  curse  of  poverty, 

I.  PROBLrMS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  poverty  of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Afrieal 
and  Latin  America  Is  the  central  problem  at? 
our  times.  Partly  as  the  heritaije  of  colonial 
exploitation,  partly  as  the  byproduct  of  in^ 
creased  population,  partly  because  of  tins 
poverty  of  capital  ancl  education,  the  standi 
ard  of  living  of  families  in  developing  coun-^ 
tries  Is  tragically  low — only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  that  of  families  In  the  rich  countries 

What  is  worse,  the  gap  has  been  progrcs'i 
sively  widening. 

For  every  reason — political,  economic,  antf 
moral — the  challenge  presented  by  this  gap 
should  be  met  by  a  partnership  to  extendi 
prosperity  to  all  peoples.  But  as  yet  the 
world — particularly  the  more  fortunate  peo- 
ples— is  only  dimly  aware  of  what  is  needed] 
to  meet    this   challenge. 

The  partnership  between  the  have  and  thei 
have-nots  must  be  sought  in  expanding  tradtl 


in  order  to  enable  the  developing  countries 
to  earn  their  own  way  as  far  and  as  soon  as 
possible;  In  Increased  aid  by  the  advanced 
nations—  in  goods,  in  capital,  and  in  shared 
skills  and  in  the  determination  by  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  create  modern  socle- 
ties  characterized  by  vastly  expanded  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  production,  and 
above   all   by  social  Justice. 

II.    TRADE 

To  enable  the  developing  countries  to  ac- 
quire the  capital  for  their  development,  they 
must  be  allowed  ( 1 )  to  export  the  largest 
potsible  volume  of  goods,  (2»  under  terms 
which  yield  them  the  largest  possible  in- 
come. 

Barriers  to  trade  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
vanced nations  now  prevent  realizing  thU 
first  objective.  Indeed,  economic  alliances, 
customs  unions,  common  markets,  and 
similar  regional  organizations,  though  desir- 
able in  their  essential  concept,  could  Impair 
unity  if  they  rai.sed  walls  against  protlucu 
of  the  developing  countries  or  discriminate 
m  favor  of  the  products  of  one  developing 
country  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Moreover,  the  Instability  of  prices  of  m.'.ny 
raw  materials  and  agricultural  products  of 
underdevelo{>ed  countries  has  created  a 
steady  deterioration  In  the  terms  of  tr.ide 
The  pfKjr  countries  are  hurt,  and  the  rich 
countries  get  richer. 

Accordingly,  we  call  for  the  ad(jptl.>n  of 
the  following  principles: 

1  The  developed  countries  must  progres- 
sively lower  their  tariffs  -tariffs,  quotas, 
taxes  against  the  products  of  developing 
ountrles.  This  liberalization  should  In- 
clude not  only  traditional  agricultural  and 
raw  materials  but,  increasingly,  manufac- 
tured roods  The  liberalization  must  be 
brought  about  by  individual  developed  na- 
ti;)ns.  by  customs  unions,  and  by  the  liidus- 
tr!  ilized  nations  as  a  whole 

2  Ttie  developed  countries  must  assume 
resp  )n.slblliiy  for  protecting  the  traditional 
exi>ort.s  of  underdeveloped  countries  from 
the  consequences  of  violent  price  fluctua- 
tions. Commodity  agreements  aimed  at 
stabilizing  Income  or  prices  need  to  be  ex- 
panded. An  International  Insurance  fund 
which  would  adequately  compensate  against 
harmful  price  fluctuations  and  permit  the 
planning  of  production  for  full  consumpilon. 
.should  be  f>stabll.=hed 

3  The  developing  countries  must  be  al- 
1  jwed  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  Iree 
trade  for  a  time  sufficient  f{)r  them  to  develop 
needed  indu.strles  including  those  in  aid  of 
agriculture.  Regional  organization*  can 
serve  a  useful  purpose  by  recommending 
plar.s  for  locating  new  industries  where  they 
will  permit  the  most  effective  use  of  labor 
and  materials. 

4.  The  advanred  countries  mu.st  pursue 
vigorous  policies  of  full  crnploj-ment.  maxi- 
mum prowfi.  and  stable  currencies,  not  only 
for  their  own  benefit  but  In  order  to  provide 
the  widest  possible  m.irket  for  the  giodf.  of 
dovelopiiig  cour-.tries. 

in.  AID 

The  nrt-ds  of  the  developing  rou'Uri<-s  for 
foreign  c:ipltril  ever  aiid  above  export  earn- 
ings .-ire  enormous  for  the  period  until  they 
can  grow  by  themselves.  Our  go.il  l3  th^ 
fastest  po.->sible  self-su-st-.ilnlng  growth. 

The  developed  nations  should  Jointly 
atrree  to  the  goal  of  providing  to  the  under- 
developed world  a  minimum  of  1  percent 
of  their  gross  national  pr'durt  in  public 
loans,  grants,  and  technical  a-sslbtance  (ns 
distinct  from  public  or  private  capital  in- 
vestments or  credits  on  commercial  termsi. 
Because  this  will  still  do  little  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  we  hop2 
that  it  may  be  supplemented  by  recources  re- 
leased by  progressive  disarmament. 

The  aid  programs  of  the  developed  na- 
tions are  complicated  by  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties  confronting  some  of  them. 
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Those  of  the  developed  countries  which  have 
accumulated  large  monetary  reserves  must 
provide  BUbstantlal  credits  Ftu-thermore, 
these  must  be  on  terms  which  permit  them 
to  be  spent  In  countries  whose  b«lance-of- 
payments  difficulties  make  It  easier  to  sup- 
ply goods  than  credits. 

To  encourage  private  investment  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries  on  terms  that  are 
fair,  we  recommend  new  arrangements 
whereby  the  receiving  country  guarantees 
against  political  risks,  in  return  for  the  grad- 
ual transfer  of  the  Investment  from  the  in- 
vesting countries  within  a  specified  time 
limit. 

Economic  assistance  from  the  developed 
countries  should  Include  grants,  particularly 
for  technical  assistance,  surveys,  and  edu- 
cation; long-term,  low-Interest  loans,  repay- 
able in  l(xral  currency,  for  the  economic 
infriwiructure.  such  as  ports;  and  "harder  ' 
loans,  as  from  the  World  Bank.  To  the 
greatest  extent  aid  should  be  channeled 
through  the  United  Nations. 

More  Imaginative  arrangements  for  chan- 
neling surplus  focds  through  to  hungry 
people,  such  as  school  lunch  program*  or 
work  projects,  shoul.l  be  expanded. 

Technical  asslstai.ce  missions  give  a  con- 
structive opportunity  for  one  less-developed 
country  to  help  anoi  her. 

No  political  condl  Ion  should  be  attached 
to  aid.  But  the  d<  veloplng  country  must 
frame  a  coherent  p!  in.  drawing  on  the  co- 
operative effort  of  a  1  social  groups,  to  raise 
Incomes  and  make  them  more  equal,  to  In- 
crease the  literacy  rate,  and  to  Improve  lt.<; 
system  of  taxation  end  land  tenure 

IV.    AKMAMENT     COSrS    AS     AN     OBSTACLE    TO 
DEVELOPMENT   ASSISTANCE 

Even  partial  disarmament  could  bring  a 
tremendous  lift  to  *urldwlde  standards  of 
living   by   rele;islng  material   resources. 

Plans  fur  a  wi&e  and  equiiable  utiliza- 
tion of  possible  sav.ngs  from  disarmament 
should  be  made  Imn.edlately. 

Additional    gains    'rom    dL-sarm-tment   are 
(It    A   political  cllmite  conducive   to  inter- 
national   cooperaUoii;     (2)     the    release    of 
high-quality     human     resources — scientists, 
admlnlstraUirs.   and   gifted   young   people 

V.    STRirCTVEAL    KErOMtS    IN    OEVELOPIJfG 
cot  NTBIES 

1  For  rapid  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural development  1:  is  essential  to  utilize 
for  productive  purposes  In  the  most  effective 
way  the  available  human  and  natural  re- 
sources for  the  tjcmflt  of  all  the  people  of 
the  country 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  create  favorable  con- 
ditions by  continually  improving  opportu- 
nities and  by  promollng  equality  of  opportu- 
nities for  education  and  productive  work 
and  removing  all  o  Jstacles  based  on  caste, 
custom,  color,  creed,  language,  or  regional, 
economic  or  legal  restrictions  which  may 
hamper  the  fullest  ])roductlve  utilization  of 
all  re-sources.  by  the  oeople.  for  all  the  people 

3  It  is  also  necessary  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  sclent  flc  outlook  and  of  scien- 
tific research  In  its  widest  sense  to  supply 
the  concept  of  objective  validity  based  on 
relevant  data  and  correct  reasoning  as  the 
guiding  principle  in  making  decisions  This 
IS  the  heart  of  the  p;oblem  of  modernization. 

4  We  therefore  recommend  the  adoption 
and  speedy  implementation  of  a  long-range 
comprehensive  polli-y  of  planning  for  na- 
tlonril  development  based  on  essential  re- 
forms in  agricultur* .  education,  fiscal  policy 
and  social -economi?  and  political  Institu- 
tions in  accordani-e  with  the  principles 
enunciated  at)ove. 

5.  Information,  Ideas,  advice,  economic  aid, 
and  technical  and  scientific  assistance  from 
outside  are  essential  and  are  urgently  needed. 
but  the  principal  effort  for  development  must 
come  from  the  peo]>le  themselves.  The  en- 
couragement and  the  promotion  of  volun- 
tary, democratic,  nongovernmental  agencies 


for  social,  economic,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment should  be  an  Integral  part  of  national 
planning  in  addition  to  direct  governmental 
efforts.  Foreign  aid  should  be  purposeful 
and  efficiently  directed  to  promote  modern- 
ization and  the  growth  of  democratic  Insti- 
tutions. 

6.  Land  rt-form  Is  needed  In  many  regions 
in  crder  to  avoid  the  inability  of  the  farmer 
to  Invest  In  their  work  for  lack  of  land, 
while  other  l.uid  rcmrilns  totally  or  par- 
tially unused  t>ecause  of  absentee  owner- 
ihip.  Li  uny  case,  land  reforms  should  be 
implemented  on  the  double  basis  of  social 
justice  and  economic  efficiency  and  usury 
and  shiu-ecropping  should  be  re^-arded  as 
obstacles    to   progress   in   agriculttire. 

7.  The  cooperative  movement  is  of  vital 
importance  In  the  transformation  of  the 
economic,  educational,  and  social  structure 
of  developing  countries,  p.u-ticularly  coun- 
tries moving  from  subsistence  to  market 
economies  and  as  a  unique,  practical,  and 
indispensable  channel  through  which  the 
people  can  help  thenuelves.  In  a  mixed 
economy  private  enterprise  would  play  a 
useful  part  and  adequate  credit  should  be 
made  available  to  Indepc-ndent  business- 
men to  enable  them  to  compete  with  larger 
establishments. 

It  Is  recommended  that  legally  and  even- 
tually constitutional  measures  should  be 
taken  In  order  to  encourage  and  develop  the 
cooperative  movement.  It  Is  also  recom- 
mended that  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
be  channeled  through  cooperative  institu- 
tions dt.-ectly  to  the  people  through  their 
free  genuine  credit  unions  and  other  co- 
operative associations  which  are  controlled 
and  administered  by  their  members.  Where 
these  co<^peratlve  associations  do  not  exist 
or  are  In  need  of  further  development.  It  is 
recommended  that  s^>me  foreign  aid  funds 
be  used  to  encourage  their  creation  and 
developm.  nt 

8  It  is  necessary  to  Insure  that  workers 
can  secure  an  adequate  share  of  the  fruits 
of  their  latx)r  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  social  Justice.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  insure  freedom  cf 
association  and  to  encourage  trade  union 
movements  directed  to  increasing  produc- 
tion, technical  training,  and  improvemenus, 
social  advance  and  rapid  national  develop- 
ment. 

9  It  Is  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the 
Imjjortance  of  demographic  problems  in  re- 


crltlclsm.  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  science  and  the  modemlcation  of 
society. 

3.  We  recommend  that  all  national  de- 
velopment plans  should  Include  an  account 
of  social  and  ciUtural  conditions  in  the  de- 
veloping cotintry  prefMLTlng  the  program,  as 
well  as  indicating  Its  economic  requirements 
and  proposals  for  meeting  them. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  public  In  the 
developed  countries  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  character,  the  needa  and  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  developing  countries  by  the 
widest  possible  use  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural agencies,  that  is  exchange  of  teachers 
and  lectures,  translations  of  classical  and 
modern  publications  by  African,  Asian  and 
Latin  American  atuhors,  by  founding  of 
institutes  for  African,  Asian,  and  Latin 
American  studies,  exhibitions  of  art  and 
other  local  pnxlucts  and  by  means  of  all 
tbe  channels  of  publicity.  At  the  sanae 
time  educational  efforts  should  be  under- 
taken in  the  developing  countries  to  create 
a  climate  of  cooperation. 

In  particular,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  international  understanding  and 
peaceful  coopenition.  baaed  on  objective  and 
truthful  Infonnatlon  about  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent regions  cf  the  world. 

5.  In  order  to  promote  partnership  in  cul- 
tural cooperation  between  developed  and 
developing  countries,  we  recommend  the 
mutual  adoption  of  towns,  schools,  youth 
organizations,  cooperatives,  and  other  non- 
governmental organizations  by  correspond- 
ing Institutions. 

6  We  recommend  that  all  technicians. 
voluntary  workers,  and  other  persons  from 
developed  countries  proceeding  to  work  In 
developing  countries  should  undergo  a  course 
of  study  about  the  social  conditions,  cul- 
tural backgrounds  and  history  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  are  sent.  And  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  personnel  capable  of  quick 
adaptation  to  local  conditions. 

7.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  role  of  educa- 
tion in  bringing  about  economic  and  social 
development.  In  particular,  programa  in  the 
field  of  adult  education  for  the  promotion 
of  literacy,  vocational  training  and  health 
instruction  should  be  extended.  We  recom- 
mend organizations  and  governments  to  sup- 
port to  their  utmost  the  work  of  UNESCO  In 
the  sphere  of  planning  and  improving  educa- 
tion at  all  levels. 

8.  We     recommend     that    the     developed 


latlon  to  economic  development  and  national      countries  utilize  the  Idealism  of  their  youth 
planning.  'In  their  assistance  programs  to  the  develop- 

ing   countries    both    through    governmental 


VI.    IDVCATIONAL    AND    CVLTVaAL    RELATlONgT 

1.  There  Is  urgent  need  to  establish  a 
nationwide  system  of  education  with  the 
widest  possible  base  at  the  primary  stage 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  within 
its  financial  resources.  While  we  believe  that 
the  standards  of  university  education  In  the 
developing  countries  should  be  maintained 
and  Improved,  we  urge  that  immediate  and 
greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  train- 
ing in  public  administration,  technical  edu- 
cation, and  on  the  teaching  of  skilled  trades 
with  a  view  to  the  successful  Implementation 
of  development  plans.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  task,  we  recommend  that  more  support 
should  be  given  to  technical  colleges  and 
commercial  schools,  and  for  the  provision  of 
scholarships  for  technical  training  overseas. 

2  There  Is  also  urgent  need  of  establishing 
and  supporting  national  and  regional  sci- 
entific and  technological  institutions  to 
promote  facilities  for  advanced  studies  and 
research  for  the  people  of  the  developing 
countries,  with  the  active  collaboration  of 
scientists  and  technologists  from  advanced 
countries  who  would  come  to  work  in  euch 
Institutions  for  suitable  periods.  The  aim 
must  be  to  create  a  stifllciently  large  com- 
munity of  professional  scientists  to  facilitate 
free  interchange  of  ideas  and  experience,  to 
provide  the  stimulus  of  objective  scientific 


and  privately  six>nsored  programs.  The 
eventual  possibility  of  multilateral  enter- 
prises of  this  tjrpe,  perhaps  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  should  be 
ascertained,  because  of  the  greater  impact  of 
multilateral  undertakings. 


THE  ANTITRUST  CTVIL 
PROCESS   ACT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  167  I  have  received  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  trade 
regulation  of  that  association  dealing 
with  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act. 
This  report  appears  in  volume  1.  Bulletin 
No.  3,  dated  July  1962,  issued  by  that 
association. 
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This  report  supports  the  position  taken 
by  the  House  in  rejecting  the  conference 
report  which  had  eliminated  the  so- 
called  MacOregor  amendment.  It  fur- 
ther points  out  additional  objections  to 
the  legislation  as  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

It  is  well  establislied  that  I  have  con- 
sistently felt  that  S.  167  is  not  desirable 
legislation.  If  it  should  come  back  to 
the  floor  again  on  a  new  conference  re- 
port, I  am  hoping  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  seriously  study  the  legis- 
lation and  that  in  their  study  they  will 
consider  not  only  the  objections  that 
some  of  us  have  expressed,  but  will  also 
take  into  account  those  expressed  by  the 
Committee  on  Trade  Regulation  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

A  Report  on  S.  167.  87th  Conchess,  2d  Ses- 
sion, Antitkust  Civil  Process  Act 

<  By  the  Committee  on  Trade  Regulation ) 

We  understand  that  S.  167  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  and,  with  some  amendments, 
by  the  House,  and  that  at  a  Joint  conference 
on  May  28,  1962.  the  following  two  changes 
were  made  in  the  House  bill  by  a  vote  of 
6-4: 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  defined  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jiistlce  In  mailing  a  civil  investiga- 
tive demand  as  extending  only  to  persons 
"under  investigation."  The  conference  re- 
port struck  out  the  word.s  "under  investiga- 
tion." 

Section  4(c)  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  limited  to  duly  authorised  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Justice  exam- 
ination of  documents  obtained  by  the  De- 
partment pursuant  to  a  civil  Investigative 
demand.  The  conference  report  added  the 
words  "or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission" 
to  this  section,  thereby  making  such  docu- 
ments available  for  examination  by  duly  au- 
thorized representativeo  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

1.  Elimination  of  the  words  "under  inves- 
tigation" by  the  conference  report  indicates 
that  a  bill  not  Including  these  words  is  in- 
tended to  authorize  tlie  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  use  the  demand  to  call  for  production 
of  documents  by  companies  not  'under  in- 
vestigation" for  an  alleged  civil  antitrust 
violation  or  indeed  not  even  suspected  of 
violation.  This  highlights  a  substantive 
point  which  was  not  commented  on  by  this 
committee  in  its  June  21,  1961,  report  on 
S.  167  to  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  (Sub- 
committee No.  5)  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Upon  consideration  of 
this  point,  we  recommend  retention  of  the 
words  "under  investigation  '  in  section  3(a) 
of  the  bill. 

We  start  with  the  basic  premise  that,  under 
our  system  of  government,  private  files 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive unless  there  Is  an  overriding  public 
necessity,  and  then  only  with  appropriate 
safeguards.  While  the  civil  investigative  de- 
mand is  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Executive,  the  need  for  such  a 
process  against  suspected  violators  to  assist 
in  effective  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
has  been  well  documented.  However,  need 
has  not  been  demonstrated  to  require  com- 
panies that  are  not  suspected  of  violation 
to  search  for  and  produce  from  their  files 
"a  class  or  classes  of  documentary  materials" 
In  the  course  of  a  precomplaint  investigation 
of  some  other  company  or  companies. 

Under  these  circumstances,  account  should 
be  taken  of  the  burden  In  terms  of  time, 
coft  and  inconvenience  to  btisiness  opera- 
tions which  would  be  imposed  upon  those 
not  suspected  of  violation  in  being  required 
to  respond  to,  or  Indeed  to  take  court  action 
against,    civil    investigative    demands    ad- 
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dressed  to  them.  Also  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count is  the  fact  that  the  Department  «f 
Justice  has  other  means  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  those  not  party  to  the  investji- 
gation.  including  detailed  public  data,  volua[- 
tary  disclosure,  and  the  pretrial  procedurfls 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
when  Its  complaint  has  been  articulated  an(l 
defined. 

The  balance  of  nil  these  factors.  In  oia|r 
Judgment,  is  against  application  of  the  civil 
inveEtigatlve  demand  to  there  not  "uncltfr 
investigation."  We  believe  Inclusion  of  tbje 
words  "under  investigntion "  will  proporlV 
require  the  Department  to  use  the  den-.aap 
advisedly  and  discriminatingly  only  agilnrit 
tliose  actually  suspected  of  violation,  whUle 
at  the  same  time  permitting  it  to  utilize  thie 
already  existing  procedures  for  obtaining 
Information  from  persons  who  are  not  tb|e 
subject  of  Its  particular  civl".  antitrust  in- 
vestigation and  against  whom  it  does  ntit 
intend  to  proceed. 

2.  By  th;;  second  change  in  the  bill  fl.s 
passed  by  the  House,  the  conference  report 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  CommW- 
sion  to  have  access  to  dociiments  received  l))y 
the  Department  of  Justice  pursuant  to  ia 
civil  Investigative  den>aiid  This  is  ufl- 
necc-sary.  because  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
misfion  in  the  porformance  of  Its  duties  aajd 
for  purposes  of  its  own  proceedings  already 
has  independent  authority  to  require  coot- 
pantes  to  submit  documents  directly  to  1^ 
It  is  alro  undesirable,  because  giving  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  unrestricted  art- 
cess  to  documents  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  have  the  result  thflt 
if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  uses  tfte 
documents  for  other  purposes,  then,  despite 
the  provisions  in  section  3ib)  ( 1 1  of  the  bill.' 
the  company  supplying  the  documents  wouW 
not  know  the  ix)ssible  charges  against  it, 

Wc  also  note  that  existing  law,  section  8 
o:   the  F^doral  Trade  Commission  Act.  pro- 
vides that,  when  directed  by  the  PreslcleDlt. 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  furnlsli  tlie 
Federal    Trade    Commission    documents    lln 
the  possession  of  the  Department  relating  to 
any  corporation  subject  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.     We  therefore  suggest  th^t 
if   it    is   desired    to    carry    section   8   of    tl^e 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  with  its  res- 
ervation   as    to   Presidential    direction,    ov<r 
into  the  present  bill,  the  words  "or  pur&uatit 
to  section  8  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlssloii 
Act"  should  be  substituted  for  the  words   '0r 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  ' 
Respectfully   submitted. 
Committee  on  Trade  Regulation  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  pi 
New    York:     Roy    H.     Steyer.     Acting 
Chairman;    Albert  C.  Blckford,  George 
H.  Cain,  J,  Kenneth  Campbell,  Joseph 
V.  Heffernan,  John  Howley,  David  Oi- 
graham,    Edward    F.    Johnson,    Mail- 
mllian    W.    Kempner.    John    J,    Scotlt. 
Frank  A,  P.  Severance,  Nelson  F.  TaylOf, 
Allan  Trumbull,  and  Edward  Wolfe. 


KICKBACK  FROM  PATRONAGE 
JOBHOLDERS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  atk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou$e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frca|i 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa.s 
quite  shocked,  to  say  the  least,  when  I 


'Sec.  3(b)(1)  requires  that  each  civil  in- 
vestigative demand  shall  "state  the  natt«e 
of  the  conduct  constituting  the  alleged  anti- 
trust violation  which  Is  under  Investlgatiftn 
and  the  provision  of  law  applicable  thena- 
to.  •  •   ••• 


picked  up  tlic  July  27,  1962,  issue  of  the 
Rockford  <I11.)  Morning  Star  and  read 
on  the  front  page  the  following  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Frank  E.  Wolfe,  an  electri- 
cian at  fhe  Di.xon  State  School,  EMxon, 
111,: 

I  ve  been  a  Democrat  since  the  days  of  AI 
Smith.  I'm  an  electrician  by  trade  and  a 
good  one.  I  drm't  think  I  have  to  pay  to 
keep  my  Job.  This  is  nothing  but  an  out- 
anti-.)iu  shakedown. 

But  I'm  not  going  to  pay  one  cent  on  this 
d«Ml,  I've  fought  shakedowns  all  my  life. 
They're  no  go<xl  for  the  p.'iriy  and  pretty 
soon  the  nmney  gels  top  heavy  that  way. 

I  know  they'll  get  me  for  not  going  along. 
But  all  I've  got  to  lose  Is  a  Jou  Im  nut 
gcii.g  to  Iwsc  x\i\  self-respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  fighting 
slatement  made  by  an  honest  man,  who. 
aloiiu;  with  othor  employees  holding  pa- 
tionaiTc  jobs  at  the  Dixon  State  School  or 
with  the  Slate  highway  department,  re- 
fuse to  be  blackmailed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Sul- 
livan, Democratic  chairman  of  Lee  Coun- 
ty in  my  district.  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
ordered  all  patronage  jobholders  in  the 
county  lo  contribute  2  percent  of  their 
salaries  to  the  party  under  threat  of  los- 
ing their  jobs. 

Mr,  Speaker,  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  section  600,  reads  as  follows: 

Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  promises 
any  employment,  ixjsltlon.  work,  compensa- 
tion, or  any  other  benefit,  provided  or  made 
possiljle  ill  whole  or  In  part  by  an  act  oJ 
Congress,  to  any  person  as  consideration 
favor,  or  reward  for  any  political  activity  or 
for  the  support  or  oppofitlon  to  any  candi- 
date for  any  ixjlitical  party  in  any  election, 
shall  be  lined  not  more  than  91,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than   1  year,  or  both 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dixon 
State  School  has  been  the  regular 
recipient  of  Federal  research  grants  and 
more  Federal  funds  will  be  going  to  the 
school  in  the  near  future  for  use  in  a 
mental  health  survey. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious,  or  Should  be, 
to  even  the  most  flagrant  wardheeler, 
that  tilt-  actions  of  Mr.  Sullivan  in  con- 
nection with  the  employees  of  the 
school,  clearly  fall  within  the  purview 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  section 
600 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  protect  Mr.  Wolfe  from 
such  abu3e  and  urge  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  proceed  with  vigor  an  investi- 
gation, and  prosecution,  under  a  law 
which  plainly  and  unmistakably  pro- 
hibits such  activities. 

AccordinR  to  the  article.  Mr.  Sullivan 
acknoA ledRcd  there  is  a  long  list  of  State 
job  applicants  and  that  some  replace- 
ments might  be  made  in  the  pati'onaye 
jobs. 

Mr.  Wolfe  wa.";  quoted  in  the  paper  :.s 
saying: 

I  don't  like-  someone  to  point  a  gun  at 
nic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  put  the  Run  to  Mr.  Wolfe's 
head — now  we  can  wait  and  sec  if  Bobly 
Kennedy  will  pull  the  trigger. 


EDWARD  J.   ZENGER 

Mr.   DULSKI.     Mr.   Speaker.   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  thj  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  oojection. 

Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  county  of  Er  e,  in  New  York  State, 
will  lose  the  servit  es  of  a  great  champion 
for  veterans  rights.  He  is  Edward  J. 
Zenger,  of  Buffalo.  NY.,  who  retired  on 
July  31  as  director  of  the  Erie  County 
Veterans  Service  Agency  for  the  last  31 
years. 

Mr,  Zenser  is  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I.  and  took  up  his  work  in  behalf  of 
veterans  almost  as  soon  as  the  ink  dried 
on  the  signing  of  the  armistice  following 
the  First  World  ^Var.  As  every  veteran 
who  has  sought  ad  and  advice  from  Mr. 
Zenger  will  attest,  he  has  given  of  his 
time  unselfishly,  unstintedly,  without 
thought  of  persoral  reward. 

Although  he  is  retiring  at  the  manda- 
tory age  of  70.  M  •.  Zenger  does  not  plan 
to  sever  his  service  to  fellow  veterans. 
He  intends  to  continue  doing  what  he  can 
lor  the  cause  of  veteran.!  by  remaining 
active  in  a  numl«er  of  organizations  to 
which  he  belongs  such  as  the  American 
Lesion,  the  International  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation, and  othe  s. 

In  the  past  Mr  Zenger  has  held 
numerous  positiors  in  veterans  orqaniza- 
tions.  including  CDmmanaer  of  Troop  I. 
Post  665,  American  Lc;;ion — of  which 
he  is  now  a  life  member — county  legion 
service  ofTlcer  for  31  years;  president  of 
the  Post  Commander  Club  of  Erie  Coun- 
ty, president  of  the  County  Veterans 
Service  Olflcers  A;»ociation  of  New  York 
State,  and  department  director  of  serv- 
ice and  rehabilitation  for  the  Marine 
Corps  League. 

Mr,  Zenger  is  s'.ill  chairman  of  Troop 
I  Posts  Burial  Benefit  Fund,  treasurer 
of  the  International  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, and  department  rehabilitation  di- 
rector for  the  Marine  Corps  League. 

Mr.  Zenger  tells  a  very  interesting 
story  about  the  day  he  looked  up  from 
his  desk  to  find  a  deranged  veteran 
standing  over  hir.i  with  a  loaded  gun. 
This  man  accused  Mr.  Zenger  of  being 
responsible  for  his  commitment  to  a 
mental  hospital.  Mr.  Zenger  carefully 
explained  the  procedure  and  told  him 
that  such  committal  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  thf  signed  request  of  the 
nearest  relative  or  by  court  order. 
When  the  veteran  demanded  to  know 
who  had  signed  t.'ie  papers.  Mr.  Zenger 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  who  was  in- 
volved and.  fortunately  for  him.  the  vet- 
eran left  without  using  his  gun. 

The  Erie  County  Veterans  Service 
Agency  has  mush  -oomed  from  four  em- 
ployees in  1931.  *hen  he  took  charge, 
to  its  present  complement  of  22.  Its 
growth  and  the  service  this  office  has 
rendered  over  this  period  is  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Zenger,  its  director  during  these 
years.  His  wise  coimsel  and  under- 
standing guidance  in  this  capacity  will 
be  missed  by  many  of  the  veterans  in 
Erie  County.  I  know  I  echo  the  feelings 
of  our  entire  community  in  wishing  him 
and  his  gracious  wife  many  years  of 
happiness. 


ATOMIC   TEST-BAN    TREATY 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision of  the  administration  yesterday, 
by  the  President,  to  change  the  terms  of 
an  atomic  test-ban  treaty  is  a  F>olitical 
one.  It  indicates  a  willingness  to  lower 
the  prospects  of  detection  of  nuclear 
cheating.  The  technical  facts  of  the 
matter  will  not  justify  a  change  in  posi- 
tion and,  therefore.  It  amounts  to  decep- 
tion of  the  American  public.  It  accepts 
the  einht  neutral  nations"  idea  that 
cheaters  will  be  expected  to  furnish  in- 
formation by  which  their  own  cheating 
can  be  detected. 

As  to  inspection,  it  is  a  variation  of  the 
inadequate  ripht  neutral  nations'  pro- 
posal made  April  16  by  which  test  ban 
cheaters  would  be  expected  to  and  relied 
upon  to  help  supply  the  data  needed  to 
detect  and  locate  their  own  cheating. 

As  to  inspection,  it  implies  a  United 
States  retreat  from  its  demand  for  ade- 
quate and  meaningful  inspection  which 
would,  in  fact,  impose  on  cheaters  a 
reasonable  ri.sk  of  petting  caught.  It 
fails  to  emphatically  reject  illusory  in- 
spection procedures  which  are  too  few  in 
number  and  too  cursors*  to  verify  cheat- 
ing. 

The  deliberate  vagueness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  is  excused  by  inferring 
it  gives  the  United  States  leeway  to  nego- 
tiate at  Geneva.  However,  this  same 
vagueness  hides  from  the  U.S.  public  just 
what  is  in  the  Presidents  mind  and 
denies  Americans  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine just  how  far  the  administration 
intends  to  go  in  cavins-in  and  surrender- 
ing to  Soviet  demands  for  a  one-sided 
treaty  upon  which  it  could  cheat  and  gain 
overwhelming  surprise  nuclear  weapons 
superiority  while  the  United  States  and 
other  free  world  nations  bask  in  a  false 
feeling  of  security. 

The  new  position  could  well  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  blueprint  for  piece- 
meal surrender  to  Soviet  demands  not 
only  on  the  test  ban  issue,  but  later  on 
the  Berlin  issue  and  ultimately  on  the 
fatal  issue  of  Soviet  world  domination. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
OP  DENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 500  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring^ .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  one  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  parts  2,  3,  6,  and  7 
of  the  hearings  held  by  that  committee  on 
the  impact  of  imports  and  exports  on  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  authorize  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Dent 
subcommittee  investigations  on  imports 
and  exports? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  authorizes  the  print- 
ing of  certain  parts  of  that  report,  spe- 
cifically, parts  2,  3, 6,  and  7. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  a  product  of  the 
Dent  subcommittee? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  it  is  the  Dent  sub- 
committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARRANGEMENTS  TO  COMMEMO- 
RATE THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  FIRST  INAUGURAL  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  503  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements 
To  Commemorate  the  One-hundredth  An- 
niversary of  the  First  Inaugural  of  Abra- 
h'.m  Lincoln  and  that  said  report  may  in- 
clude such  Illustrations  as  the  Joint  com- 
mittee may  include.  The  preparation  cf 
material  for  printing  and  the  selection  of 
an  appropriate  binding  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  committee  on  arrangements  for  the 
commemorative  ceremony,  and  said  chair- 
man shall  cause  to  be  printed  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  copies  so  as  to  furnish 
ten  copies  to  the  Vice  President,  each  Sena- 
tor, each  Representative,  and  the  Resident 
Commission  from  Puerto  Rico:  and  the  re- 
mainder be  equally  distributed  by  the  Joint 
conmiittee  through  its  chairman  to  the 
various  organized  groups,  associations,  and 
such  people  who  assisted  the  Joint  com- 
mittee in  the  preparation  and  development 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  involve  any 
additional  expenditure  or  will  the  costs 
for  printing  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  to  the  Commission? 
There  is  a  Commission  already  in  exist- 
ence in  connection  with  this  100th  anni- 
versary. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man this  w^ill  involve  additional  funds  in 
the  amoimt  of  $7,382.62  which  will  be 
paid  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  will  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  not  these  fimds 
have  been  taken  from  the  Commission 
that  is  in  existence  and  for  which  a  sub- 
stantial appropriation  has  been  made? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Under  the  printing  law  I 
do  not  think  that  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  resolution  was  introduced  by  a  col- 
league of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  peifecMy 
well  where  the  resolution  comes  fiom, 
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bat  I  would  hofw  that  this  printing  eould 
be  paid  far  out  of  funds  already  made 
available. 

Mr.  HATS.  I  had  hoped  so,  too.  but 
this  is  being  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, and  that  would  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  House  concurrent  resc^utlon. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


UJS.  DEFENSE  POLICIES  IN  1961 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  720  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoltuion,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  document  entitled 
"United  States  Defense  Policies  in  1961",  by 
Charles  H.  IX>nnelly,  Library  of  Congress,  be 
printed  as  a  House  docmnent. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  497, 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congressional  Record  Is  estab- 
lished as  substantially  a  verbatim  report  of 
proceedings  ot  both  Houses  of  the  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  Congress  la  the  staging  area  for 
the  discussion  and  resolution  of  the  major 
national  Issues  confronting  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  this  "national  dialog"  reaches  a 
climax  In  the  passage  or  the  defeat  of  legis- 
lation; and 

Whereas  thousands  among  the  leaders  of 
our  country  in  both  public  and  private  sta- 
tions depend  upon  the  Congressional  Record 
for  detaUs  of  these  dialogs:  Therefore  be  tt 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on 
Printing,  which  Is  assigned  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Record  under  sections 
181  and  182  of  chapter  6,  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  conduct  a  study  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  with  a  view  to  Improving 
Its  format,  index,  typography,  organization 
of  materials,  and  other  aspects  relevant  to 
such  a  study;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.  If  It  deems  It  provident,  shall  call 
upon  experts  In  the  communications  media 
and  possibly  public  spirited  citizens,  such  as 
civic  leaders.  Government  officials,  and 
scholars,  to  sit  as  an  advisory  committee  In 
order  to  render  such  help  as  may  be  needed; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shaU,  If  It  deems  It  advisable,  be 
empowered  to  Inctir  whatever  expenditures 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
this  study,  but  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
sum  exceed  the  amoimt  of  $50,000;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  ocHnmlttee  shall 
report  Its  findings  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  after  date  of  passage  of  this  con< 
current  roolutlon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  <Miio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resendng 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know 


what  prompts  this  resolution.  Is  theife 
something  wrong  with  the  present  CoN- 
GRsssioNAL  RECORD  that  ueeds  to  be 
remedied,  or  what  is  the  story  ? 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man there  is  a  bill  before  the  commti- 
tee  introduced^  by  the  gentleman  frani 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  v.hich  would  liiuft 
the  amount  of  extraneous  matter  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  Presumably 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Ml". 
Jones]  will  be  heard  under  this  resolu- 
tion. The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green],  who  introduced  the  bijl. 
testified  before  the  committee  that  it  w^s 
diflBcult — and  I  think  the  gentleman  wjlll 
agree — to  find  things  in  the  daily  Rwr- 
ORD.  She  has  proposed  that  a  study  be 
made  of  an  indexing  system  which  would 
enable  Members  and  other  people  usiiig 
the  Record  to  quickly  find  things  that 
went  on  during  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  on  any  given  day. 

Personally,  as  a  member  of  the  Jotjit 
Committee  on  Printing,  I  do  not  thii^k 
the  joint  committee  will  spend  $50,00)0. 
or  any  substantial  part  thereof.  I  think 
whatever  hearings  are  had  by  the  staff 
of  the  committee — and  the  experts  who 
may  be  called  will  presumably  be  froin 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and. 
perhaps,  some  publication  company  ex- 
perts in  indexing — but  in  any  case  the 
cost  in  my  opinion  under  this  would  fee 
negligible  and  next  to  nothing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman's  assurance,  or  shall  I  say  the 
mutual  hope  that  this  will  not  co$t 
$50,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  WeU.  I  think  I  can  go 
further  than  a  mutual  hope,  and  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  it  will  not  co^t 
anything  like  that.  I  am  a  member,  asj  I 
say,  of  the  committee,  and  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMlr. 
ScHENCKl ,  is  a  member  of  the  committ^je. 
I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleagiUe. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Schenc«!]  , 
if  the  gentleman  would  like  to  say  somt- 
thing  about  what  the  gentleman  thiiis 
about  this  matter. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tl^e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays],  that  I  am  in  very  definite 
agreement  with  my  colleague  in  assuriiig 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  there  will 
not  be  any  substantial  expenditure  of 
funds  in  this  study.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable urging  upon  the  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  Members  about  the  Concressiow- 
AL  Record  being  more  readable  or  i^n 
easier  read  document,  perhaps  by  chang- 
ing the  size  of  the  type  or  by  changing 
the  style  of  the  type  in  some  way.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  indexing  to  which  my  col- 
league referred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
study  of  the  joint  committee.  I  am  caf- 
tain  it  will  not  cost  anjrthing  like  the 
amoimt  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  tell  me  what  lis 
meant  by  these  two  words  that  ate 
quoted  in  the  resolution,  "national 
dialog"?  What  is  the  meaning  of  "na- 
tional dialog"? 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  presume  that  means  the 
dialog  that  is  now  taking  place  between 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  myself. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  "national  dialog." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
never  before  heard  it  so  described. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  another  way  of 
saying  "what  is  said  on  the  floor,"  calling 
it  a  national  dialog. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  gentleman's  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object,  may  I  suggest  that 
perhaps  a  better  term  for  "national 
dialog"  would  be  "colloquy"  on  the 
floor.  May  I  also  inquire  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Hays]  if  the  gentleman  intends  to  make 
the  letter  from  the  Public  Printer  part 
of  the  Record  which  explains  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Public  Printer  on  this  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  Include  the  letter  which 
we  have  received  from  the  Public  Print- 
er at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

US.  GOVCSNMENT  PXINTINC  OmCK. 

Washington.  DC ,  July   16,   19€2. 
Hon.  Omax  Bt7Ei.zsoN, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  House  Adminlstro' 
tion.  VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAa  Um..  Buuxson:  I  have  no  objection 
to  Hoviae  Conciirrent  Beeolutlon  407.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  of  the  Congkbbsionai.  Rscobd 
with  a  view  to  Improving  lu  fomxat.  Index. 
typography,  organization  of  materials,  and 
other  aspects  It  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce the  CONGRzssiONAL  Rbcord  In  a  manner 
that  would  eliminate  some  of  the  present 
objections,  but  there  are  many  factors  which 
would  be  Involved  and  nimierous  far-reach- 
ing changes  In  Its  preparation,  organization, 
and  production  which  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  desired  Improvements. 

Some  of  the  corrective  measures  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  lie  without  the  pur- 
view and  authority  of  the  Oovemment  Print- 
ing Office :  The  Office's  capacity  and  facilities 
are  now  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  produce  the 
Increasingly  larger  Issues  of  the  Rccoao. 

Any  change  made  In  the  organization  of 
the  Rbcord  or  any  proposals  to  change  Its 
format  or  type  size,  to  add  an  Index,  change 
the  method  of  binding,  or  alter  the  present 
physical  limitations  of  the  Rbcoko  would 
seriously  affect  this  Office.  For  example,  to 
Increase  the  type  size  from  7 ',4  to  »  point 
would  Increase  the  bulk  of  Issues  by  ap- 
proximately 50  percent.  If  this  or  other 
similar  changes  were  called  for.  the  Office 
would  require  additional  presses  and  other 
complementary  equipment.  The  Public 
Printer  must  be  kept  in  the  picture  through- 
out the  entire  study  lest  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  be  confronted  with  an  assign- 
ment that  It  would  be  Incapable  of  carrying 
out. 
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One  of  the  factors  that  ought  to  receive 
cunaideratlon  by  tie  study  group  Is  the  mat- 
ter now  printed  In  the  Appendix.  If  the 
rules  of  the  Recc«b  could  be  changed  to 
eliminate  this  material— which  makes  up 
almost  one-third  of  the  average  Issue — It 
would  provide  more  margin  for  manipulat- 
ing the  organization  and  content  of  the 
proceedings. 

In  the  course  of  this  study  considerable 
thought  should  b«!  given  to  the  possibility 
of  automation  In  the  original  typing  to  be 
used  In  conjunct  on  with  the  typesetting 
operation,  which  Is  the  most  costly  and  tlme- 
cunsumlng  part  cf  the  production  of  the 
Record. 

The  foregoing  ar?  some  of  the  matters  that 
must  be  considered  The  obstacles  are  not 
Insurmountable,  but  they  are  Intricate  and 
difficult,  and  would  Involve  changes  in  the 
current  preparation,  organliuitlon.  and  pro- 
duction of  the  Re>'oro  at  almost  every  step 

Our  Night  Plannlng-Producllon  Manager 
has  offered  his  co-nmenls  on  the  proposed 
study.  Some  of  -.hem  are  a  repetition  of 
what  I  have  already  said,  but  his  views.  In- 
asmuch as  he  directly  supervises  all  the  Rec- 
ord production  operations,  are  Informative 
and  should  have  v;ilue  to  yovu-  committee 

His  statement  fo  lows : 

"The  Record  format  has  never  been  con- 
sidered a  model  of  typographical  excellence 
Arrangement  and  tyix>graphy  are  designed  to 
permit  overnight  production  of  the  vast  and 
varied  amount  of  material  that  is  submit- 
ted for  publlcntlor  Good  magazines  spend 
more  time  c<jpy  fitting  than  we  have  for  total 
production.  Dally  newspapers  use  as  much 
of  any  article  or  Bx>ry  as  they  need  to  fill  a 
given  space:  we  ciinnot  cdhdense  or  elimi- 
nate The  publish!  rs  of  nearly  all  other  pub- 
lications can  plan  -.heir  size:  the  Record  has 
537  authors,  each  «1th  equal  right  to  Include 
what  he  wishes  When  night  sessions  are 
held,  copy  Is  received  quite  late  and  there 
Is  no  method  of  p  annlng  what  has  not  yet 
been  seen. 

"To  use  a  larger  size  of  type  would  add  to 
the  number  of  pat^es  and  be  very  costly  in 
new  equipment  An  Index,  to  be  of  more 
value  than  the  present  Digest,  requires  time 
to  compile  and  sei :  we  have  too  little  time 
now  A  change  o:  page  size  would  involve 
stereotype  equipment  and  presses  that  we 
do  not  have.  An;  change  In  binding — and 
this  Is  one  of  thf  Improvements  desired — 
would  Involve  the  purchase  or  manufacture 
of  equipment  tc  process,  without  wire 
stitching,  a  large  number  of  copies  In  a  very 
short  time. 

"There  Is  some  jxisslblltty  that  a  commit- 
tee, such  as  the  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
poses, could  accomplish  some  reduction  In 
the  bulk  of  the  Ubcoro  If  It  could  be  re- 
duced to  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, with  only  the  Insertion  of  such  material 
as  Is  pertinent  thereto,  the  reduction  In  size 
would  enable  the  Office  to  spend  a  little  more 
time  on  makeup,  arrangement,  and  possibly 
binding  Some  thought  could  be  given  to  a 
larger  size  type.  It  should  be  recommended 
that  If  the  resolution  is  approved,  the  Public 
Printer  should  be  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee to  Insure  tliat  any  Improvements  that 
would  add  to  production  time  would  be  ac- 
companied by  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  that  would  limit  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  Insertions  cf  extraneous  matter." 

I  will  be  glad   to  furnish  any  additional 
Information  that  you  may  desire. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  L.    Harrison. 

Public  Printer. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thie  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  COV- 
ERING US.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  IN  1961— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  tH   DOC.  NO. 

soil 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  mes.sa^'e  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales;  which  was 
read  and.  together  \Mth  iHu.strations.  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  Vie  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  itith  annual  re- 
p>ort  covering  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  in  I'JGl. 

In  the  course  of  that  year  the  United 
Nations  faced  and  surmounted  several 
crises;  dealt  with  a  heavy  parliamentary 
agenda;  administered  expanding  pro- 
grams in  the  economic  and  social  field; 
and  took  several  .steps  of  potentially 
great  significance  for  the  future  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  world. 

A  detailed  record  of  these  events  and 
accomphshments  is  set  forth  in  the  body 
of  this  report,  but  in  transmitting  it  to 
the  Congress  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  three  matters  of  compelling  im- 
p>ortance  which  the  United  Nations  faced 
in  1961. 

First  was  the  administrative  crisis  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters.  This 
arose  when  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to 
replace  an  impartial  Secretariat  with  a 
three-headed  directorate — representing 
the  Communist  bloc  and  the  so-called 
capitalist  and  neutrahst  groups  of  na- 
tions— each  with  a  veto.  This  attempt 
to  destroy  the  executive  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations,  following  the  untimely 
death  of  the  late  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  was  rejected  decisively. 
In  the  unanimous  election  of  U  Thant  to 
fill  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  unexpired  term, 
the  full  integrity  of  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  General  was  preserved. 

Second  was  the  operational  crisis  for 
the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
in  the  Congo.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  secession  of  Orientale  Province  had 
been  brought  to  an  end.  fighting  in  Ka- 
tanga wsis  replaced  by  a  cease-fire,  and 
the  dissidents  in  Blatanga  had  agreed  to 
negotiate  for  reintegration  of  that  Prov- 
ince with  the  rest  of  the  Congo. 

Third  was  the  financial  crisis.  Tliis 
was  brought  on  mainly  by  the  refusal  or 
inability  of  some  members  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle 
East.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  a  three-point 
plan  to  meet  immediate  r>eacekeeping 
costs,  collect  arrearages,  and  provide 
adequate  funds  until  a  more  permanent 
method  can  be  devised  for  financing  fu- 
ture peacekeeping  operations. 

Despite  the  dangers  and  strains  of 
these  crises,  the  United  Nations  in  1961 
took  three  steps  which  I  believe  will  be 


of  great  future  significance  to  the  world's 
security  and  well-being. 

First.  The  United  Nations  created  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  forum  for  renewed  dis- 
armcmient  negotiations  which  began  this 
spring  in  Geneva.  In  presenting  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  U.S.  proposals  for 
reneral  and  complete  disarmament  in  a 
peaceful  world,  the  U.S.  delegation  made 
c'.ear  that  steps  toward  disarmament 
must  be  matched,  at  each  stage,  by  steps 
toward  improving  the  peacekeeping 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
this  essential  linkage  which  will  make 
disaiTiiament  a  practical  proposition 
whenever  nations  can  agree  on  the 
necessary  goals  and  safeguards.  E^rery 
improvement  in  the  machinery  of  peace 
will  make  it  easier  for  us.  with  confi- 
dence, ultimately  to  begin  dismantling 
the  machinery  of  war.  Whatever  ob- 
stacles and  disappKjintments  may  lie 
ahead,  the  world  must  some  day  travel 
the  road  to  disarmament.  For,  in  the 
nuclear  age.  armaments  no  longer  offer 
fundamental  security  to  any  nation. 

Second.  The  United  Nations  also  laid 
the  groundwork  in  1961  for  a  U.N.  decade 
of  development  to  help  speed  progress  to- 
ward the  economic  and  social  goals  of  the 
newly  emerging  nations.  The  laimching 
cf  a  world  food  program  and  the  de- 
cision to  hold  an  international  confer- 
ence on  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  the  less  developed  world 
are  only  initial  steps.  The  United 
States  intends  to  propose  further  meas- 
ures to  focus  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  on  this  10-year  drive  against 
economic  want  and  social  injustice. 

Third.  Finally,  the  United  Nations,  in 
1S61.  turned  in  earnest  to  the  critical 
search  for  international  cooperation  in 
the  exploration  of  outer  space.  Within 
the  framework  of  the  newly  created  U J»J. 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  discussions  were  underway  at 
the  end  of  the  year  looking  toward  in- 
ternational cooperation  m  outer  space. 
including  cooi>eration  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
development  of  communications  and 
weather  projrrams. 

These  were  major  constructive  moves 
of  the  United  Nations  in  1961 :  To  work 
toward  the  replacement  of  the  machinery 
of  war  with  the  institutions  of  peace; 
to  help  guide  the  newly  developing  na- 
tions toward  modernization;  and  to  seek 
international  cooperation  m  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  United  States  played  a  major  role 
in  initiating  these  progressive  steps  in 
the  United  Nations.  They  served  the 
foreign  policy  interest  of  this  country; 
and  they  were  wholly  compatible  with 
the  mutually  reinforcmg  policies  which 
we  have  pursued  through  the  institutions 
of  the  North  Atlantic  community, 
through  regional  organizations,  and 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinued to  play  vigorously  two  indispen- 
sable continuing  roles.  It  kept  the  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo,  and 
it  continued  to  be  absorbed  in  the  often 
difficult  transfer  of  dependent  areas  to 
nationhood. 
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Flzudly.  it  cannot  be  said  too  often 
that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nationa 
exprctaea  well  the  basic  preoepti  and 
standards  of  condoet  that  guide  our  own 
sodetr.  These  precepts  and  standards 
are  not  destroyed  because  this  nation 
or  that,  consistently  or  occasionally, 
violates  them.  The  indestructible  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter  exert  a  gravita- 
tional pull  which  adds  strength  to  every 
aspect  of  our  worldwide  diplomacy. 
The  United  Nations,  imder  that  char- 
ter, provides  a  framework  within  which 
we  can  pursue  the  highest  goal  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy:  a  world  community 
of  Independent  nations  living  together 
in  free  association  and  at  peace  with 
each  other. 

John  F.  Kenkeot. 

Ths  Whitb  Hottse,  Aitgust  2,  1962. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM   FOR    THE 
WEEK  OP  AUGUST  6,  1962 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  In  order  to  Inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  If  he  will  advise  us  con- 
cerning the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  is  the  program  for 
next  week: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  are  12  suspensions. 

First.  H.R.  7796:  National  banks, 
real  estate  and  construction  loans; 

Second.  S.  1771:  Foreign  branches. 
Federal  Reserve  System; 

Third.  S.  1005:  Federal  Reserve 
branch  banks,  building  construction; 

Fourth.  H.R.  12355:  Indians,  Choc- 
taw Tribe  property; 

Fifth.  H.R.  12333:  Veterans  national 
service  life  insurance; 

Sixth.  HR.  10857:  Vocational  rehabil- 
itation for  certain  blind  veterans; 

Seventh.  H.R.  7600:  Amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  awards; 

Eighth.  H.R.  9922:  Hospital  and  med- 
ical care  to  peacetime  veterans; 

Ninth.  H.R.  4055:  Science,  monetary 
award  medals; 

Tenth.  H.R.  12688:  Authorize  forestry 
research ; 

Eleventh.  H.R.  9728 :  Increased  appro- 
priation. Cooperative  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act;  and 

Twelfth.  S.  3064:  Forests,  national 
survey. 

The  above  bills  may  not  necessarily  be 
called  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
listed. 

On  Tuesday  there  are  primaries  in 
Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Missouri,  and 
the  appropriate  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest will  be  made  when  I  have  com- 
pleted announcing  the  program. 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  day. 

There  are  five  bills  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 


would  like  to  call  up  on  Tuesday.  At  th0 
end  of  the  announcement  of  the  progratt 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thijt 
be  in  order.    These  bills  are : 

First.  H.R.  11019:  Limited  Partneih 
ship  Act: 

Second.  HJl.  12675:  Formation  etf 
partnerships; 

Third.  H.R.  11018:  Amend  the  act  cont- 
ceming  minors; 

Fourth.  HH.  8737:  Amend  Traffic  Act. 
collisions,  motor  vehicles;  and 

Fifth.  H.R.  12708:  Increase  jurisdiet- 
tion  municipal  court,  civil  actions. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  H.R.  11880,  Foreign 
Service,  building  program  funds,  •will  bp 
called  up. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

First.  HM.  8S45:  Obstructions  of  it^- 
vestigations; 

Second.  HJR.  7283:  Amend  War  Claiais 
Act  of  1948; 

Third.  HR.  3460:  Amend  Tiadinp 
With  the  Enemy  Act;  and 

Fourth.  S.  2135;  Delegate  certain 
functions.  Security  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

I  make  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  auid  any  further  program  msjy 
be  announced  later. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
may  I  say  that  we  have  finished  the  leg- 
islative program  for  this  week.  In  vietv 
ctf  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  House  adjouriis 
today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mondsiy 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  !io 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklll- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  ijo 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman this  week  could  give  us  any  iti- 
dication  of  when  we  might  adjourn  sirle 
die  and  give  the  taxpayers  a  little  relief. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  the 
gentleman  that  information,  but  tl|e 
gentleman  knows,  first  of  all,  that  the 
matter  of  adjournment  does  not  re$t 
solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  body 
of  the  Congress.  j 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  know  that.  M 

Mr.  ALBERT.  For  that  reason,  I  acm 
not  able  to  supply  the  gentleman  thit 
information.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so  when 
I  have  the  appropriate  assurances  frotn 
all  quarters  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  such  a  word  ^ 
"guesstimate"  used  around  here. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  better  equipped  at  that  than  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  gentleman  wiHl 
yield,  may  I  inquire  of  the  majorltjy 
leader  as  to  when  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  will  be  scheduled? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  judgment  al- 
though I  have  not  been  able  to  see  tlie 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee today,  that  it  would  be  up  witlxjn 
a  matter  of  not  over  a  week  after  nexjt. 
I  feel  quite  positive  it  will  be  up  not  lat^r 
than  a  week  after  next. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  information  as  to  two  other  im- 
portant appropriation  bills — one  dealing 
with  foreign  aid  funds  and  the  other,  Of 
course,  dealing  with  public  works. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  sup- 
ply that  mformatlon  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  addng  these  ques- 
tions in  an  endeavor  to  be  of  help  to  my 
very  learned  friend  from  Iowa  who  is 
seemingly  very  much  interested  in  re- 
turn iig  to  the  broad  lands  of  his  native 
State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


POSTPONING  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
FROM  MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY 
TO    WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  roUcall 
votes  except  those  on  procedural  mat- 
ters and  rules,  in  order  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  may  go  over  until  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 
ORDER  UNDER  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY   RULE   ON   WEDNES- 
DAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  witli  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  call  up  certain  bills  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNFAIR  ATTACKS  ON  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rccou  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetloa 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ^Tiite  House  is  occupied 
today  by  an  able  and  dedicated  Presi- 
dent with  a  keea  understanding  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  affairs.  He  has 
worked  diligently  for  the  program  which 
he  advocated  in  his  election  campaign. 
His  interest  in  progressive  and  hiunani- 
tarian  legislaticm  and  hla  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  fight  unem- 
ployment have  made  him  a  target  for 
many  unscrupulous  and  unfair  attacks. 
This  Is  to  be  expected  as  all  good  Presi- 
dents have  takei  such  abuse  when  they 
give  priority  to  human  rights  and  public 
needs. 

In  recent  months,  spokesmen  for 
ultraconserrativi!  Interests  have  become 
especially  critical  of  President  Kennedy 
and  his  admin  Lstratlon.  While  some 
leaders  of  large  corporations  agree  with 
the  President  on  many  issues,  many  top 
corporation  executives  and  big  business 
bureaucrats  have  become  increasingly 
caustic  in  their  opposition  to  President 
Kennedy  and  hif  progressive  program. 

Joined  with  syndicated  columnists 
and  conservative  propagandists,  they 
are  engaged  in  a  massive  campaign  to 
fool  and  deceive  the  people.  They  claim 
that  the  Presid<!nt  is  antibuslness.  that 
he  has  dictatorliU  aspirations,  that  he  is 
undermining  our  civil  liberties,  that  he 
is  asking  for  uni:>recedented  powers  from 
the  Congress,  and  that  he  is  subverting 
our  national  heritage  by  Initiating  Fed- 
eral action  to  DT  eet  compelling  national 
problems. 

These  myths  are  now  being  perpetu- 
ated in  great  p:-ofusion  throughout  the 
land.  They  are  charges  which  must  be 
openly  and  f  ranldy  debated. 

I  take  the  floor  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  provide  rebuttal  to  these  charges 
which  I  believe  to  be  erroneous,  mislead- 
ing, and  ultimately  inimical  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation.  The  President 
is  not  antibusino^ss  and  he  does  not  have 
dictatorial  aspirations.  His  legislative 
requests  do  not  ask  for  any  radical  or 
unprecedented  clscretionary  p>owers  and 
our  civil  liberties  are  not  in  danger. 

It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
the  actions  of  tlie  Kennedy  administra- 
tion are  placed  in  their  historical  con- 
text, they  represent  only  one  step  fur- 
ther in  the  fulfillment  and  realization  of 
the  great  ideal  which  our  forebears  set 
in  motion  almocst  200  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
look  beneath  the  smokescreen  of  Ues  and 
half-truths.  I  think  that  It  Is  time  for 
the  mythology  of  the  past  to  be  placed 
under  the  magnifjring  glass  of  reality. 

Let  us  look  fL-st  at  the  "antibuslness" 
argiunent. 

Republican  leaders  and  their  allies  in 
the  press  and  business  are  trying  to  con- 
vince our  people  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  antibuslness.  They 
claim  that  the  President  Is  out  to  harass, 
control,  or  wreck  the  business  commu- 
nity. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 
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President  Kennedy  and  those  of  us  who 
support  him  in  the  Congiiess  all  know  the 
importance  of  a  sound  business  economy 
to  the  NatlcHi's  welfare  and  prosperity. 
The  truth  is  that  much  has  been  d<H)e 
to  help  the  Nation's  business  since  the 
Kezmedy  administration  came  to  power. 
Last  year  President  Kennedy  proposed 
a  special  mvestment  tax  credit  to  en- 
courage our  industries  to  tovest  in  new 
plant  and  equipment.  Greater  invest- 
ment would  increase  productivity,  reduce 
costs,  and  make  American  goods  more 
competitive  in  wcH-ld  markets.  When 
this  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  It  had  my  support. 

To  compl«nent  the  tax  credit  the 
President  last  year  directed  the  Treasury 
to  revise  the  tax  depreciation  rules. 
Such  revision  as  recently  announced 
should  give  our  businessmen  more  flexi- 
bility and  provide  up-to-date  gxiidelines 
for  charging  off  depreciation  assets. 
Both  the  tax  credit  and  new  depreciation 
rules  would  give  American  businessmen 
a  tax  cut  of  more  than  (2.5  billion. 

The  President  has  also  done  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  costly  strikes  and  work 
stoppages.  It  has  held  the  line  on  prices 
and  living  costs  better  than  any  post- 
war administration.  In  the  coming 
months.  President  Kennedy  is  expected 
to  ask  for  a  cut  in  the  corporate  Income 
tax  rate.  This  is  not  the  record  of  an 
antibuslness  administration. 

I,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been  labeled 
"antibuslness"  by  some  members  of  the 
business  community  in  my  district; 
mainly.  I  suppose,  because  of  my  sup- 
port for  progressive  and  liberal  legisla- 
tion. It  is  difBcult  for  me  to  understand 
how  anyone  who  votes  for  better  social 
security,  better  schools,  college  loan 
scholarships,  and  decent  horising  can  be 
called  antibuslness. 

These  programs  which  I  favor  actually 
stimulate  the  economy  and  help  all  our 
people.  They  mean  jobs  for  the  imem- 
ployed.  Increased  consumer  spending 
power,  and  higher  sales  and  profits  for 
our  businessmen. 

In  my  14  years  in  Congress.  I  have  al- 
ways gone  out  of  my  way  to  help  the 
business  community  In  meeting  any 
problems  that  they  may  have  had  with 
the  Federal  Government.  I  have  done 
everything  that  I  could  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing small  business  loans  and  defense 
contracts  for  our  local  industries. 

The  truth  is.  Mr.  Sjseaker.  that  the 
antibuslness  label  is  a  smokescreen  by 
which  reactionary  interests  hope  to  turn 
the  people  against  the  President  and  his 
liberal  program.  To  end  the  antibusl- 
ness campaign.  President  Kennedy  would 
have  to  become  antisocial  secxirlty,  anti- 
Jobless  benefits,  antipublic  housing, 
smtlbetter  educational  opportunities  for 
our  young  people. 

Antlbiisiness  has  become  another  scare 
word  in  the  Republican  propaganda 
arsenal.  It  takes  its  place  beside  such 
deceptive  terms  as  "wasteful  spending." 
"fiscal  irresponsibility."  "regimentation." 
and  "dictatorship."  All  are  part  of  a 
well-flnanced  campaign  to  turn  back  the 
clock  on  social  progress.  It  is  part  of  an 
effort  to  block  the  President's  program 
to  provide  greater  opportunities  for  the 
average  citizen  to  improve  his  living 


standards,  his  chances  for  better  jolMi. 
edticational  opportunities,  and  retire- 
ment  benefits. 

If  the  past  Is  any  indication  of  the 
present,  however,  our  people  will  not  be 
fooled  by  the  same  old  program  of  "no 
new  ideas — ^no  new  starts."  no  matter 
what  new  wrappings  Madison  Avenue 
hucksters  devise. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  another  favorite 
Republican  cUche — that  the  Pretddent  is 
asking  for  wild  and  radical  authority 
which  will  take  away  the  traditional 
legislative  powers  of  the  Congress.  Only 
recently,  one  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower's top  advisers  made  this  very 
charge  In  a  nationwide  television  broad- 
cast.   Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

When  President  Kennedy  took  otDce 
last  January,  the  Nation  was  in  the  midst 
of  its  third  Elsenhower  recession.  Five 
and  a  half  million  Americans  were  look- 
ing for  Jobs.  Industries  were  operating 
at  50  to  80  percent  of  capacity.  Farm 
incomes  were  disastrously  low. 

To  provide  for  a  speedy  recovery  and 
guard  against  recessions  of  the  future, 
the  President  set  forth  a  bold  economic 
program.  Let  us  look  at  the  President's 
own  words,  however,  and  see  what  he  is 
really  asking  for.  Let  us  see  how  much 
freedom  from  congressional  control  the 
President  Is  seeking. 

Among  other  things.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  asked  for  the  following: 

Presidential  standby  authority,  subject  to 
congresdon&l  veto,  to  adjust  pcFaonal  Income 
taxes  downward  within  a  spedfled  range  and 
time — Bi>eclfled  by  Congreaa — to  slow  down 
an  economic  decline  before  it  lias  dragged 
us  all  down. — 8tat«  of  the  Union  address. 
January  11.  1962. 

PrealdenUal  standby  authority,  upon  a 
given  rise  in  the  rate  of  unemployment — 
8i>eclfled  by  Congress — to  accelerate  Federal 
or  federally  aided  capital  Improvement  pro- 
grama. — state  of  the  U&lon  addreaa,  January 
11.  1962. 

A  permanent  strengthening  of  our  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  to  mnint^iw 
for  our  fellow  citlsens — who  are — aearcIilDg 
for  a  job  and  cannot  find  tt,  their  purchasing 
power  and  their  living  standards  without 
constant  resort,  as  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years  by  Oongreaa  and  the  admlnlstratkms. 
to  temporary  supplemsnts. — Stats  of  ths 
Union  address,  January  12.  1902. 

This  request  entails  no  Presidential 
discretion  at  all.  If  Congress  made  all 
the  changes  the  President  requested  In 
this  field,  he  would  not  be  able  to  tamper 
with  or  change  the  new  rates  or  regula- 
tions in  any  way. 

Through  these  and  other  messages 
from  the  President  we  see  no  grab  for 
power.  No  attempt  can  be  seen  to  usurp 
the  powers  of  Congress.  There  are  no 
requests  for  dictatorial  or  unrestrained 
power. 

In  fact,  through  his  legislative  re- 
quests, his  messages,  and  public  state- 
ments. President  Kennedy  is  fulfilling  his 
constitutional  obligation  as  set  forth  in 
article  II.  section  3: 

He  [the  President]  shall  from  time  to  time 
give  to  Congress  Information  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  reoonunend  to  their  oon- 
slderation  such  measures  as  h«  shaU  Judgs 
necessary  and  expedient. 

None  of  President  Kennedy's  proposals 
are  either  tmprecedented  or  irrespon- 
sible.  They  do  adc  the  Congress,  in  some 
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Instances,  to  pass  legislation  that  goes 
into  effect  upon  the  happening  of  some 
future  event  described  by  Congress,  or  to 
vest  the  Executive  with  some  discretion 
regarding  the  application  of  a  certain 
law. 

Such  requests  are  not  new.  As  far 
back  as  1809  the  Congress  acted  in  such 
a  manner  when  it  gave  the  President 
discretion  to  suspend  the  Non-Inter- 
course Act  whenever  in  his  judgment 
certain  events  took  place.  Throughout 
the  whole  19th  century  legislation  fol- 
lowing this  precedent  was  enacted. 

In  almost  every  administration.  Con- 
gress has  given  some  discretionary  pow- 
ers to  the  Executive.  During  the  New 
Deal  much  discretionary  legislation  was 
passed.  To  cite  one  example,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
was  authorized  to  set  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  products,  including 
milk,  with  the  end  in  view  of  restoring 
to  the  American  farmers  their  purchas- 
ing power  to  what  it  had  been  during  a 
previous  base  period. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, the  President  was  vested  with  dis- 
cretionary powers  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  Chinese  Communist  aggres- 
sion against  the  offshore  islands  of 
Formosa.  In  all  discretionary  legisla- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered  that  Con- 
gress always  holds  the  ultimate  power. 
If  the  Executive  does  not  work  the  wiU 
of  the  Congress  through  his  discretion- 
ary powers,  the  Congress  may  take  them 
away.  In  regard  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's tax  cutting  proposal,  the  Con- 
gress always  maintains  a  veto  power. 
In  regard  to  the  public  works  program, 
the  Congress  alone  sets  the  conditions 
when  such  programs  may  be  set  into 
operation.  New  powers  given  to  the 
President  in  the  field  of  trade  last  for 
only  5  years.  And,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  Congress  may  always 
withhold  appropriations  from  any  pro- 
gram or  any  part  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Aside  from  this,  every  legislative  re- 
quest of  the  President  has  been  pre- 
sented before  the  Congress  in  an  orderly 
and  traditional  manner.  There  has  been 
no  crisis  legislation.  There  have  been 
no  ultimatimis  or  fait  accomplis.  Each 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  Members  of  Congress  for  their 
consideration,  amendment,  and,  ulti- 
mately, their  acceptance  or  rejection. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  I  have 
great  confidence  in  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  know  how  jealously 
they  regard  their  historic  rights  and 
prerogatives.  None  of  us  would  abdicate 
our  law-making  responsibilties  or  privi- 
leges. The  President  may  be  asking  for 
some  discretionary  powers,  but  he  is  not 
asking  for  freedom  from  congressional 
control  or  an  abdication  of  the  legislative 
process  by  the  Congress. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  recent  steel 
controversy.  President  Kennedy  is  ac- 
cused of  aspiring  to  be  a  dictator.  It  is 
said  that  he  is  out  to  abolish  our  civil 
liberties. 

I  find  it  interesting  to  note  that  those 
who  cry  so  loudly  about  the  loss  of  liberty 
are  the  first  and  loudest  to  criticize  and 


muzzle  our  President  when  he  exercises 
his  own  God -given  right  of  free  speflch. 

The  President  did  nothing  illegal  dUr- 
ing  the  steel  controversy.  If  he  had.  |the 
best  lawyers  in  the  Nation  would  be  fac- 
ing him  across  the  bar  of  the  Suprflme 
Court  as  representatives  of  the  Ann^ri- 
can  steel  industry. 

The  President  did  state  his  feelihgs 
in  a  very  strong  manner.  He  did  an- 
nounce that  the  monopolistic  aspectfl  of 
the  industrywide  price  hike  were  beling 
thoroughly  investigated.  But  the  steel 
manufacturers  did  not  have  to  reduce 
their  prices. 

What  the  President's  critics  forgelt  is 
that  the  President  has  a  solemn  oblljga- 
tion  under  the  Full  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  maintain  price  stability.  Would 
those  who  talk  of  respect  for  law  and 
order  have  the  President  forget  about 
this  legal  obligation? 

Unlike  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Kennt'dy 
is  a  strong  President.  In  being  so.  h|e  is 
the  heir  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew 
Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  Truman. 

All  of  these  men  provided  strong  and 
forceful  leadership  in  the  field  of  legis- 
lation. All  of  them  were  charged  dur- 
ing their  administrations  with  having 
autocratic  aspirations  and  desiring  to 
end  the  people's  civil  liberties. 

Republicans  who  criticize  President 
Kennedy  for  what  they  claim  is  a  glrab 
for  power,  or  for  threatening  to  curb 
civil  liberties,  would  do  well  to  review  the 
Presidency  of  the  man  they  point  to  as 
the  founder  of  their  party.  The  iri^is- 
putable  fact  of  history  is  that  Lincoln 
often  with  no  legal  authority  and  oc- 
casionally with  slim  legal  authority — 
exercised  Presidential  power  on  a  scale 
never  surpassed  in  American  history. 

On  this  point,  I  urge  the  Republican 
critics  of  President  Kennedy  to  read  the 
cases  of  ex  parte  Merryman,  wherein 
Lincoln  ignored  an  order  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ex 
parte  Milligan  in  which  the  Suprc|me 
Court  held  that  Lincoln  had  no  author- 
ity to  try  civilians  by  court-martial  in 
nonmilitary  areas,  and  the  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Prize  cases,  wherein  fbur 
of  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  President 
in  effect  declared  war  without  effen 
consulting  Congress.  It  can  be  said  of 
Lincoln  that  he  claimed  that  the  Con- 
stitution by  implication  gave  him,  the 
President,  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  lives,  liberty,  and  proE>erty  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

I  say  this  about  Lincoln  not  in  criti- 
cism, for  I  believe  Lincoln  was  one  of 
our  great  Presidents.  I  say  this  about 
Lincoln  only  because  it  shows  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  exercise  of  Presidential 
power  in  comparison  is  mild — and  indeed 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  Ic^al 
authority  granted  to  him  as  Chief 
Executive. 

But  before  passing  from  Lincoln  to 
the  present.  I  must  give  the  Republican 
Party  credit  for  consistency.  The  Re- 
publican Party  dislikes  strong  Prcsideo(its 
now,  and  it  disliked  strong  Presidents  a 
hundred  years  ago,  even  when  t^at 
strong  President  was  one  of  their  o^n 
party.    No  stronger  criticism  and  abuse 


has  ever  been  leveled  against  a  President 
than  that  leveled  by  the  Republican 
Party  of  a  hundred  years  ago  against 
Lincoln.  And  if  any  present-day  Re- 
publican doubts  the  veracity  of  this 
statement,  I  refer  them  to  the  Wade- 
Davis  Manifesto,  which  can  be  found  in 
any  compilation  of  documents  from 
American  history. 

Incidentally,  the  next  strong  President 
the  Republican  Party  produced  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  was  so  well 
liked  by  his  party  that  he  had  to  form 
a  third  party  to  seek  election  to  a  sec- 
ond term  of  office. 

The  charges  being  made  against 
President  Kennedy  today  are  not  new. 
There  have  always  been  tho.se  who  would 
prefi-r  to  .see  Presidential  power  replaced 
by  unrestrained  and  wanton  private 
power.  Strong  Presidents  who  have 
placed  public  welfare  above  private  gain 
and  privilege  have  always  been  targets 
for  criticism  from  the  possessors  of  pri- 
vate power. 

The  truth  is  that  our  freedoms  ring 
more  brightly  today  than  they  ever  have. 
That  so  many  people  can  so  freely  and 
-SO  boldly  criticize  our  President  serves 
to  maintain  the  conviction  that  men  in 
America  are  still  free  to  speak  their  mind 
and  criticize  their  Government.  To  say 
that  Mr  Kennedys  press  releases  are 
bia.scd.  tolls  us  more  about  the  biases 
of  the  critics  than  they  do  about  the 
President  Becau.se  .some  individuals  in 
the  Republican  Party  or  in  the  press  or 
the  business  community  do  not  agree 
with  everythint,'  that  comes  out  of  Wash- 
ing; ton  does  not  neces.sarily  make  those 
thinus  bia.sed.  fal.se,  unconstitutional,  or 
un-American. 

I  will  close.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  with  some 
final  word.s  about  the  false  contention 
that  our  Pounding  Fathers  never  in- 
tended the  Federal  Government  to  act 
in  a  positive  or  affirmative  manner. 
Such  statements  have  a  basis  neither  in 
fact  nor  logic.  The  vci-y  nature  of  the 
State  implies  the  concept  of  welfare  or 
positive  action.  Whatever  the  form  or 
purpo.se  of  the  State — be  it  democratic 
or  totalitarian.  republic?n  or  monarchi- 
al.  Communist  or  Fascist,  capitalist  or 
collectivist — there  must  be  a  sufficiently 
strong  feeling  throughout  the  commu- 
nity that  its  welfare  is  served  by  the 
instrumentalities  of  government  or  else 
it  cannot  survive. 

Certainly  our  Founding  Fathers  did 
not  fight  a  great  war  and  labor  through 
an  arduous  constitutional  convention 
to  found  a  government  that  would  do 
nothing.  Let  us  never  forget  the  his- 
toric .Statement  of  purpose  found  in  the 
preamble  of  our  Constitution: 

We  the  People  of  the  Unlt«<l  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessing 
of  liberty,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United   States  of  America 

Our  great  progress  and  genius  is  not 
that  of  a  people  and  their  government 
who  did  nothing.  Our  freedom  and 
our  welfare  have  been  expanded  by  great 
Presidents  and  legislators  who  acted 
boldly  and  positively  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  time.    Thomas  Jefferson 
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acted  extremely  bold  when  he  doubled 
the  size  of  Uie  United  States  through 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  President  Lin- 
coln acted  boldly  when  he  secured  free 
land  for  those  who  moved  West  and  es- 
tablished our  national  system  of  land- 
grant  colleges. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  acted 
positively  when  he  fought  for  and  re- 
ceived a  Federal  deposit  Insurance  pro- 
gram which  today  allows  our  people  to 
rest  assured  that  their  savings  will  never 
be  wiped  out  in  a  serious  depression. 
President  Eisenhower  acted  positively 
when  he  created  the  Department  of 
Health.  Eklucation,  and  Welfare  to  help 
look  after  and  care  for  the  needs  of  our 
people. 

Today  the  Nation  is  faced  with  un- 
precedented national  and  international 
problems — pn>blems  which  will  not  be 
solved  by  doing  nothing.  To  be  sure, 
17th-  and  18th-century  ideas  will  not  do 
the  Job.  Just  as  17th-  and  ISth-century 
technology  will  not  get  us  to  the  moan. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  so  well  observed : 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  preaent.  The  occasion 
la  piled  high  with  dUBcuIty.  and  we  must 
rlae  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  la  new, 
so  we  must  th.nk  anew  and  act  anew.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves. 

I  can  sympathize,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
those  who  find  it  difficult  and  uncom- 
fortable to  live- In  the  20th  century.  I 
can  understand  their  fear  of  democracy 
and  their  fear  of  an  informed  people. 

But  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  re- 
main inert  while  these  fears  and  dif- 
ficulties of  adjusting  to  the  problems  of 
a  new  age  prevail  among  the  critics  of 
the  President.    We  must  more  forward. 

In  his  final  address  to  the  American 
people.  Franklin  Roosevelt  said: 

The  only  limit  to  our  realisation  of  to- 
morrow Is  our  doubta  of  today.  Let  tia 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Kennedy  is 
providing  the  leadership  we  need  to 
make  our  realization  of  tomorrow  be- 
come reality.  Let  us  join  him  in  moving 
forward  to  the  challenges  that  lie  before 
us. 


TO  HELP  THOSE  WAITINO  IN 
ITALY  FOR  VISAS  TO  JOIN  THEIR 
FAMILIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
Of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Lake]  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
the  products  of  immigrant  forefathers. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  go 
abroad  in  a  year  on  a  sentimental  Jour- 
ney to  visit  distant  relatives  and  an- 
cestral homes  in  the  old  country. 

We  have  a  special  imderstanding  and 
sympathy,  unique  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  for  those  in  other  coimtries 
whose  greatest  ambition  in  life  is  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States.  Our 
sincere  desire  to  help  them  reach  this 
goal  is  blocked  by  the  outdated  laws  that 
control  immigration. 

"But  you  cannot  open  the  doors  to 
everyone  who  wants  to  come  to  the 
United  States"  some  i>e<vle  say.  "There 
would  be  neither  Jobs  nor  homes  for 


them.  If  tens  of  millions  of  pe<9le 
streamed  into  the  United  States  in  a 
given  year,  the  confusion  and  chaos 
would  be  indeacribmble.  Everyone  would 
suffer."  Even  first-generation  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  there  must  t>e  some 
control  over  immigration. 

If  the  general  public  knew  more  abjut 
the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act, 
however,  they  would  Insist  up>on  a  major 
overhaul  and  modernization  of  its  pro- 
\'lsions.  Their  opposition  would  concent 
trate  on  the  quota  system,  a  formula  that 
was  devised  40  years  ago  to  give  prefer- 
ential consideration  and  encouragement 
to  immigrants  from  some  countries, 
while  practically  closing  the  door  to 
people  in  other  countries  who  have  their 
hearts  set  on  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

The  quota  sj^tem  was  artificially  con- 
trived and  imfair  when  it  was  adopted, 
and  it  is  more  so  today  because  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  far  different  than  they  were  in  the 
early  1920's. 

Furthermore,  the  quotas  for  some 
coimtries  are  never  filled,  but  the  quotas 
for  others  are  oversubscribed,  with  long 
lines  of  applicants  waiting  and  hoping 
for  a  chance  to  move  up  and  become  eli- 
gible for  a  permanent  visa.  And  yet,  no 
effort  is  made  to  transfer  unused  quotas 
to  the  credit  of  oversubscribed  quotas. 

With  the  exception  of  emergency  leg- 
islation after  World  War  II.  to  make 
room  for  limited  numbers  of  displaced 
persons  and  refugees,  our  immigration 
laws  have  remained  rigid  and  unrealistic. 
An  effort  was  made  to  remedy  the  forced 
separation  of  close  relatives,  but  this 
became  a  victim  of  statistics  and  time- 
Ubles. 

The  1959  amendment  provided  for  the 
nonquota  admission  of  fourth-prefer- 
ence applicants  who  were  registered  on 
consular  waiting  lists  prior  to  December 
31,  1953,  and  for  whom  petitions  were 
m>proved  by  the  Attorney  General.  This 
law  expired  In  March  1962. 

There  were  170,000  registered  appli- 
cants of  various  nationality  groups — 
Italians,  Greeks.  Spaniards,  Chinese, 
Portuguese,  and  other  nationaUties,  in- 
cluding their  spouses  and  their  chil- 
dren— who  saw  their  hopes  and  plans 
wrecked  by  the  automatic  death  of  a  law. 
We  could  not  blame  them  for  feeling 
betrayed  when  their  p>etitions  were  ac- 
cepted, then  mired  down  in  redtape  that 
delayed  the  issuance  of  visas  until  it  was 
too  late. 

There  is  a  large  Italo- American  pop- 
ulation in  Massachusetts.  Some  of  them 
have  c(»ne  to  me  with  hurt  in  their  eyes. 
"We  can't  understand  why  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  this  to  us.  We  had  made 
all  arrangements,  filled  out  all  the  nec- 
essary paF>ers  to  clear  the  way  for  our 
parents — or  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  or 
daughters — ^to  become  reunited  with  us. 
We  had  l>een  told  that  everything  was 
in  order.  Then  came  the  long  wait  and 
now  the  disappointment  of  learning  that 
it  was  all  for  nothing.  We  are  still  sep- 
arated. Why  does  the  law  build  up  our 
hopes  only  to  destroy  them?" 

It  is  not  enough  to  reassure  them;  to 
counsel  patience.  If  we  are  to  keep 
faith  with  our  prcHnise  to  reunite  as 


many  of  these  families  as  is  humanly 
possible  we  must  enact  a  liberal  law  to 
solve  this  problem.  We  can  help  some  of 
them  now. 

For  an  interim  remedy,  until  the  Im- 
migrati(ni  and  Nationality  Act  can  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  move  up  the  cutoff  date  of  regis- 
trants by  1  year. 

It  provides  that  any  alien  who  is 
registered  on  a  consxilar  waiting  list 
under  a  priority  date  earlier  than  De- 
cember 31.  1954.  and  is  eligible  for  a 
quota  immigrant  status  on  the  basis  of 
a  petition  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  January  1.  1962.  and 
the  spoiuie  and  children  of  such  alien, 
shall  be  held  to  be  nonquota  immigrants 
and  Lf  otherwise  admissible  shall  be  is- 
sued nonquota  immigrant  visas. 

Immigi-ants  created  and  developed 
our  Nation.  Their  hunger  for  freedom 
has  found  a  fulfillment  here  that  has 
not  as  yet  been  equaled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

Our  people's  regard  for  htmianity. 
their  faith  in  the  worth  of  every  indi- 
vidual, is  nourished  by  the  varied  racial 
and  cultural  contributions  that  come  to 
us  in  the  person  of  immigrants  who  are 
welcomed  to  our  open  society. 

By  helping  aUens  to  join  the  family 
circle  of  their  close  relatives  in  the 
United  States,  we  shall  strengthen  aux 
Nation  \iith  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
those  who  are  reunited  in  freedom. 


RIOTS  AT  LORTON  REFORMATORY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Riveis]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  cfuisent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remaiics  and  to 
include  newspaper  chpplngs  from  the 
Washington  papers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  the  most  naive  person 
aUve  must  have  known  the  Black  Mus- 
lims would  instigate  and  foment  a 
violent  riot  at  the  Lorton  Youth  Center 
when  they  were  officially  recognized  as 
a  "religious  group." 

A  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
this  outrageous  spectacle,  staged  in  de- 
liberate defiance  of  lawful  authority  at 
the  youth  center  on  Tuesday,  must  be 
shared  by  EHstrlct  Court  Judge  Bumita 
Shelton  Matthews. 

Last  month  Judge*  Matthews,  in  a 
ruling  designed  to  guarantee  even 
fiu-ther  kid-glove  treatment  of  hardened 
criminals  of  today,  decided  that  the 
rights  of  these  coddled  thugs  had  been 
denied  since  they  were  not  [lermitted  to 
hold  so-called  religious  services  as  Black 

Judge  Matthews,  speaking  for  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ruled  that  the  Black  Muslims 
represented  an  established  religioa. 
Therefore,  prison  officials  were  directed 
to  acknowledge  this  group  as  the  28th 
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oflBclal  religion  available  to  the  Lorton 
inmates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  anyone  can  truthfully  believe  the 
Black  Muslims  to  be  a  religious  sect. 

The  spiritual  leader  of  the  Black  Mus- 
lims is  Elijah  Muhammad.  He  describes 
himself  as  the  messenger  of  Allah  and 
such  description  is  accepted  by  his  fol- 
lowers. In  his  writings,  he  portrays  the 
white  race  as  a  race  of  total  evil — a  race 
of  devils,  murderers,  thieves,  robbers, 
scientists  at  tricks,  world  snoopers,  med- 
dlers, and  liars.  He  declares  that  to 
survive,  negroes  and  whites  must  be 
separated.  He  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  black  state.  In  short, 
if  this  philosophy  reflects  a  religious  be- 
lief, then  nazism  and  communism  should 
be  similarly  recognized  as  religions. 

Religious?  May  Grod  forbid  use  of  the 
word  in  conjunction  with  the  Muslims. 

Dedication?  They  are  dedicated  not 
to  God,  but  to  murder,  naked  violence, 
hatred,  mugging,  and  yoking. 

This  is  not  a  religion  as  we  use  the 
word,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  an  ideology, 
whose  members  enjoy  a  propensity  for 
degeneration,  for  degrading  acts  against 
civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would 
toss  these  hardened,  vicious  members  of 
an  outerfringe  element  of  society  right 
in  solitary  confinement. 

The  do-gooders,  the  bleeding  hearts 
would  wail  and  gnash  their  teeth,  but  if 
such  a  sect  as  this  is  continually  granted 
its  so-called  rights  at  the  expense  of 
decent  society,  then  the  day  will  soon 
arrive  when  civilization  truly  is  a  side- 
walk jungle,  with  only  the  very  strong 
and  very  brave  venturing  forth  from 
their  homes  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  resolution  in  the  Congress  to  direct 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  delve  into  the  terrible  ide- 
ology behind  the  Black  Muslim  s^ect. 

I  am  confident  the  committee  will  find 
it  a  subversive  organization. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  would  hke  to  Inform 
the  gentleman  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  made  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  that  committee  has  juris- 
diction to  investigate  this  matter.  If 
the  committee  has  the  authority  under 
the  law  and  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility, it  will  conduct  a  very  intensive 
investigation. 

The  committee  has  received  many 
complaints  about  the  Muslims  aivi  de- 
mands that  it  investigate  the  movement. 

It  has  obtained  evidence  that  members 
of  this  organization  are  employed  by 
Government  agencies,  including,  in  at 
least  a  few  instances,  sensitive  security 
agencies,  and  that  they  also  are  em- 
ployed by  contractors  engaged  in  classi- 
fied work  for  the  Government. 

Claude  Lightfoot,  a  vice  chairman  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  a  member  of 
its  national  committee,  national  execu- 
tive committee,  and  national  board,  has 
recently  called  upon  all  Communists  in 


this  country  to  work  for  a  united-frqnt 
type  of  operation  with  the  Muslims. 
Lightfoot  hopes  that  the  Muslims  will  ^- 
rect  their  fire  against  the  "reactionary 
ruling  class"  in  this  country. 

Communists  of  the  United  States — 
Lightfoot  went  on  to  say — 

are  dutybound  to  go  among  oui  MuaJIlm 
brothers  and  to  help  light  an  understandling 
among  them.  We  will  help  to  enlist  |tha<n| 
in  the  great  battle  for  freedom  [sic]  in  ^he 
United  States.  j 

Aside  from  the  issue  of  ties  between 
the  Black  Muslims  and  CommuntiKt 
Party,  it  appears  to  be  clear  that  on  tiie 
simple  basis  of  what  the  Muslims  teai}h. 
they  are  subversive  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  pose  a  growing  danger  to 
our  internal  security. 

Although  the  Muslims  preach  agaiitst 
the  use  of  narcotics,  it  is  a  fact  that}  a 
number  of  the  organization's  top  leaders 
have  police  records  for  narcotics  addic- 
tion. 

It  also  is  a  matter  of  deep  concWn 
that  the  Muslims  are  operating  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
the  children  of  sect  members  are  indoc- 
trinated with  the  Muslim  principles  of 
violence  and  hatred. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  frpm 
Pennsylvania;  and.  anticipating  that 
action,  I  have  today  introduced  a  resaJttu- 
tion  giving  you  exactly  that  authoiity 
and  a  direction  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  resolution  was  intijo- 
duced  a  minute  ago.  i 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  regret  very  much 
that  my  good  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina  saw  fit  to  inject  Judge  Matthews 
into  this  discussion.  Evidently  iie  dc|es 
not  know  Judge  Matthews.  For  his  In- 
formation, Judge  Matthews  is  a  graciOMs 
lady,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  honest  in 
every  respect.  Her  integrity  has  never 
been  questioned,  and  I  can  assure  tjiy 
good  friend  that  her  decisions  are  E(ot 
based  on  r>olitical  considerations,  but 
rather,  on  the  law  in  the  case  as  »he 
believes  it  to  be. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  opinion  to 
which  the  gentleman  addresses  himself. 
but  I  can  say  that  Judge  Matthews  ruled 
the  way  she  did  because  she  believed  it 
to  be  the  correct  and  proper  legal  ruling. 
No  doubt  it  may  be  in  line  with  the 
rulings  of  the  higher  courts.  But  I  would 
be  more  inclined  to  place  the  blame  on 
the  several  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
which  have  laid  the  predicate  for  tfeis 
type  of  thing  of  which  the  gentlemftn 
complains,  and  rightly  so.  | 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  question  what  the  gentleman  s«ys 
about  Judge  Matthews,  and  I  positively 
do  not  deny  what  he  says  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  Judge  MattheNis, 
speaking  for  the  U.S.  District  Court  Ijor 
the  District  of  Colvunbia,  ruled  that  the 
Black  Muslims  represented  an  estijb- 
lished  religion;  therefore,  prison  officials 
were  directed  to  acknowledge  this  group 
as  the  28th  official  religion  available  to 
the  Lorton  inmates. 


Do  you  remember  a  few  days  ago  a 
former  colleague.  Sam  Yorty.  came  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Washington  and  went  to 
see  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  asked  him  for  God's  sake  to 
investigate  this  sect,  that  they  were 
creating  riots,  and  yoking,  and  had 
violently  attacked  the  police  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  In  short,  raised  the  plain 
devil  and  did  everything  that  goes  along 
with  that  out  in  Los  Angeles  in  a  wave  of 
anarchy  and  violence.  These  are  dan- 
gerous people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  exception  of  the  references  that  the 
gentleman  made  which  might  have  re- 
flected on  the  character  and  ability  of 
Judge  Matthews,  and  which  references 
were  made,  I  am  sure,  in  good  faith  but 
with  lack  of  acquaintance  with  Judge 
Matthew.s,  her  background,  character, 
and  qualifications,  I  certainly  subscribe 
to  everything  else  that  the  gentleman 
ha.s  said  about  the  Black  Muslim  outfit. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  which  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers  1  has  introduced  will  be  considered 
favorably,  and  .soon. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Not  only  are  the 
.so-called  Black  Muslims  using  religion 
a.s  a  cloak  to  conceal  their  despicable 
aim.s  and  activities,  but  religion  is  also 
being  u.sed  as  a  false  front  by  other 
racketeers  such  as  Martin  Luther  King 
and  those  who  a.ssociatc  themselves  with 
him.  in  an  attempt  to  promote  a  politi- 
cal and  .social  point  of  view  which  is  en- 
tirely unrelated  to  religion. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
certainly  accept  what  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  .said.  But  I  must 
insist  that  Judge  Matthews  is  naive,  she 
made  a  bad  decision,  and  I  insist  that 
she  must  accept  the  responsibility  re- 
gardless of  her  sweetness,  regardless  of 
her  distinguished  background,  regard- 
le.s.s  of  anything.  Judge  Matthews  Is  re- 
sponsible for  what  happened  down  at 
Loi  ton  Penit<»ntiary. 

You  know,  we  had  a  judge  in  South 
Carolina  who  got  brainwashed  one  time, 
and  may  God  have  mercy  on  his  miser- 
able .soul. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  that  I  must 
agree,  in.sofar  as  that  judge  is  con- 
cerned. Let  me  assure  the  gentleman. 
that  Judge  Matthews  is  not  a  Judge 
Waring.  Unlike  him.  she  is  a  person  of 
honor  and  a  mo.st  competent  lawyer.  I 
might  di.sagrec  with  her  ruling,  but  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  question  her  judicial 
integrity. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
will  not  permit  my  affection  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  to  change  my 
opinion  of  this  decision. 

I  think  the  world  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  when  he  is  right,  but  I 
will  not  follow  even  my  wife  when  she  is 
wrong.  Judge  Matthews  may  be  as  pure 
as  the  driven  snow  from  a  convent  roof, 
but  her  Black  Muslim  decision  is  not 
sound.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  I  go  together  99  percent  of  the  time. 
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But  can  one  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  John 
Bell  Williams,  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  Mendel  Rivers — and 
we  will  even  take  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Billy  Matthews  for  good 
measure — created  a  sect  known  as  the 
White  Muslims'?  Can  one  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  we  had  the  White 
Muslims  In  America?  They  would  put 
us  in  jail  so  fast  it  would  make  your 
head  swim  if  we  even  advocated  such  a 
thing  in  the  name  of  white  supremacy. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen? 
This  thing  is  terribly  dangerous  and  it 
is  designed  and  dedicated  to  disorder 
and  anarchy,  and  everything  that  is  evil. 
You  read  these  newspapers  which  I  am 
putting  in  the  Record.  They  are  getting 
worse  and  worse,  and  God  help  you  if 
you  are  caught  on  the  street  after  night. 
They  conduct  schools  in  hatred  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  They  are  out  to  get 
rid  of  you.  You  would  be  sagacious  in- 
deed if  you  would  look  out  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  start  with  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee before  It  is  too  late.  Some  do-gooders 
pooh-pooh  some  of  these  organizations 
as  being  harmless  and  a  lot  of  people 
have  said  that  It  cannot  happen  here. 
It  will  happen  here.  It  is  happening 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspajjer  articles 
to  which  I  have  ref eiTed  follow : 

(Prom   the  Evening  Star.  Aug     1,    1962 1 

Lorton   Gvard   Shvation    Viewid    as 
ExPLOsnrx 

A  chronic  shortage  c>f  guards  at  the  Dis- 
trict penal  Institutions  In  LorUjn.  Va..  could 
lead  at  any  time  to  another  outburst  of 
violence  such  as  the  riot  staged  yesterday 
by  30  Inmates  at  the  youth  center,  Donald 
Clemmer,  Department  of  Corrections  Direc- 
tor, said  today. 

Calling  the  situation  explosive,  Mr  Clem- 
mer said  he  has  persistently  sought  In- 
cre.ises  In  his  guard  force  In  annual  District 
budgets  since  taking  over  the  Corrections 
Department  shortly  after  World  War  II 

"When  the  disturbance  broke  out  yester- 
day." Mr  Clemmer  said.  "I  had  Just  36  guards 
to  handle  the  280  Inmates  In  the  center 
And  six  of  the  guards  were  on  tower  duty 
It  would  require  30  to  35  guards  to  supervise 
that  many  prisoners  adequately." 

CHAPLAIN    IS   STal'CK 

He  said  Commissioner  John  B.  Duncan  has 
a&ked  for  a  special  report  on  the  disturbance 
attributed  to  15  Inmates  belonging  to  the 
Black  Muslim  sect  -a  Negro  religious  group 
that  is  actively  antlwhlie  and  seeks  com- 
plete separation  of  Negroes  and  Caucasians. 

Prisoners  Involved  In  the  riot  broke  50  or 
60  windows  with  sticks  and  mop  handles 
thpy  f'lund  on  the  grounds  when  the  dls- 
tm  bance  started  shortly  after  noon.  Damage 
w;is  estimated  at  91,000  to  « 1.200. 

One  unidentified  prisoner  struck  the 
Catholic  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Donald 
.Sheehy.  on  the  head  with  an  ax  handle. 
Father  Sheehy  was  not  seriously  Injured  by 
the  glancing  blow. 

Mr.  Clemmer  said  an  early-morning  check 
today  Indicated  the  Inmates  spent  a  quiet 
night  He  said  the  trouble  appears  to  be 
over  for  now. 

WILL  BE   PtTNISHED 

Inmates  of  the  youth  center,  whose  ages 
r.-'nge  from  18  to  at>out  22,  are  serving  time 
for  what  Mr.  Clemmv  described  as  serious 
crimes  such  as  armed  robbery  and  parole 
violation. 

As  the  inmates  began  storming  around  the 
grounds,  Mr.  Clemmer  said,  he  called  in  the 


other  two  shifts  of  guards.  In  addition, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Civil  Disturbance 
Unit,  equipped  with  helmets,  gas  masks  and 
riot  guns,  hurried  to  the  scene  but  was  not 
tised. 

Prisoners  who  took  part  In  the  riot 
definitely  wlU  be  punished.  Mr.  Clemmer 
said.  He  wUl  confer  with  his  aids  to  de- 
termine Just  what  punUhment  to  administer. 

The  riot  was  Anally  broken  up  when  Mr. 
Clemmer  met  several  of  the  rioters'  demands. 

••I  gave  In  to  their  demands,"  Mr.  Clem- 
mer said,  "because  they  were  an  angry  mob 
and  there  could  have  been  trouble  and 
bloodshed." 

The  demands  granted  them  were : 

1  That  the  27  members  of  the  sect  be  per- 
mitted to  live  together  In  a  dormitory. 

2  That  pork  no  longer  be  cooked  with 
vegetables.     The  sect  does  not  eat  pork. 

3  TTiat  the  intensive  treatment  unit  be 
discontinued  because  the  rioters  were  against 
the  confinement. 

Mr.  Clemmer  said  he  agreed  to  end  the 
psychotherapy  experiment  which  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  prisoners  because  It  in- 
volved close  confinement.  "I  w^as  skeptical 
about   It  anyway,"  he  added. 

PARADE     WITH    STICKS 

The  riot  started  spontaneously  around 
noon  near  the  messhall  when  16  Inmates 
bet(an  parading  around  the  grounds  with 
sticks   m   their   hands.   Mr    Clemmer  said. 

Tliey  were  all  members  of  the  religious 
group,  but  they  were  soon  Joined  by  15  other 
Inmates. 

Capt  Fulton  C  Rogers,  acting  superin- 
tendent, sent  guards  to  control  the  men,  but 
they  were  repulsed.  The  rioters  continued 
to   parade  and   began   smashing   windows. 

Mr.  Clemmer  said  the  men  then  tried  to 
break  into  the  canteen  for  cigarettes  and 
candy,  but  failed  They  then  went  to  the 
kitchen  In  search  of  knives,  but  the  knife 
cabinets  were  locked.  They  overturned 
equipment  In  the  kitchen  and  left. 

CALLED    TO    SCENE 

Mr  Clemmer  was  called  to  the  scene  from 
one  of  the  neighboring  reformatories  about 
1pm  and  was  told  of  the  riot. 

He  talked  to  the  men.  but  said  they  were 
In  such  a  violent  mood  that  he  could  not 
understand  their  shouted  reasons  for  riot- 
ing 

Lucas  X.  Brown,  a  minister  of  the  religious 
sect,  was  called  to  the  prison  and  talked  to 
the  men.  Later  the  rioters  agreed  to  have 
five  of  their  members  meet  with  the  prison 
offlclals. 

During  the  riot,  none  of  the  prisoners 
escaped  or  attempted  to  flee. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC  )    Post,  Aug.  1, 

1962] 
Pni.soNEss'   Riot   Qvelled    at   Lorton — Out- 
break Is  Led  by  Black  Mctslim;  Craplaik 

tiLVCGED 

(By  Everard  Munsey  and  Wendell  P.  Bradley) 
Black  Muslim  prisoners  supported  by  other 
Inmates  at  the  Lorton  Youth  Center  staged 
a  protest  inarch  yesterday  that  erupted  Into 
an  uncontrolled  window-smashing  riot. 
About  40  Inmates  were  Involved,  authorities 
said. 

The  fierce  but  brief  outbreak,  first  in 
Corrections  Head  E>onald  Clemmer's  17-year 
experience  as  director,  began  in  humid,  over- 
cast weather  shortly  after  noon. 

It  ended  45  minutes  later  when  Clemmer 
began  conferring  with  five  leaders  of  the 
riot,  and  agreed  to  several  of  their  requests. 

Clemmer  said  the  only  Inmate  to  be  in- 
jured In  the  demonstration  was  a  man  who 
smashed  a  window  with  his  flst  and  required 
10  stitches  In  his  hand  and  arm. 

The  center,  one  of  four  District  institu- 
tions near  Lorton,  Va..  16  miles  south  of 
the   District,  is  for  Inmates  from   18   to  20. 


Most  of  them  have  been  convicted  of  thefts 
and  slnUlar  crimes. 

The  300  inmates  of  the  center,  a  campua- 
llke  InstltuUon  of  38  acres  dedicated  In  1900, 
had  returned  from  morning  work  details, 
had  eaten  and  were  quietly  awaiting  the 
call  to  afternoon  duties. 

Suddenly,  said  Clemmer.  a  group  of  a  few 
inmates,  their  average  age  about  20.  moved 
from  one  of  the  five  dormitories.  They  car- 
ried broom  and  mop  handles.  Within  mo- 
ments, the  group  grew  to  15. 

They  set  up  an  uneven  line  of  march  on 
the  lawn  of  the  administrative  building. 
brandUhlng  the  sticks  as  well  as  a  pickax 
and  ax -handle  and  shouting  unintelligibly 
as  guards  gathered,  Clemmer  said. 

Thirty  or  so  employees,  none  of  them 
carrying  firearms,  played  a  dangerotis  game 
of  rlng-around-the-roey  with  the  shouting 
Inmates  in  an  effort  to  contain  them  in  a 
small  area. 

Meanwhile,  from  vantage  points  In  red 
brick  towers  in  view  of  the  marchers,  guarda. 
armed  with  machine  guns,  rifles  and  ptstols, 
trained  weapons  on  the  increasingly  agitated 
Inmates,  who  by  then  numbered  SO  or  40, 
Clemmer  said. 

The  guards  were  unable  to  contain  the 
marchers,  who  broke  wildly  from  the  lawn  to 
nearby  dormitories,  a  school,  the  canteen 
and  a  kitchen.  Clemmer  told  reporters. 

The  rioters  shattered  windows  In  a  class- 
room and  m  the  dormitories  as  they  roaoMd 
through  the  buildings,  said  Clemmer.  In  a 
kitchen,  they  tore  at  a  locked  drawer  con- 
Uining  knives  but  were  unable  to  get  at 
them,  he  said.  They  dumped  over  a  potato 
peeler  and  other  equipment,  while  other 
rioters  tried  to  raid  the  canteen  where  ciga- 
rettes and  other  small  Items  are  kept. 

Clemmer  estimated  damage  at  81,600  al- 
though other  observers  said  the  total  might 
go  higher. 

During  the  melee,  a  Roman  CathoUc  chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Donald  Sheehy,  sought 
to  quiet  the  men.  One  rioter  hit  him  on 
the  head  with  a  pickax,  Clemmer  said.  He 
said  the  priest  was  not  Injured  serlotisly. 

After  45  minutes.  Clemmer  said,  the  orig- 
inal group  of  employees.  Joined  by  10  others 
from  the  nearby  reformatories  and  work- 
house, were  able  to  herd  the  rampaging  men 
to  an  area  near  the  admlnUtratlon  bulld- 
Inp. 

When    Clemmer.    Acting    Superintendent 
Fulton  C.  Rogers  and  other  officials  arrived 
the  rioters  "were  In  a  bellicose  mood,  wav- 
ing the  sticks  and  yelling  loudly."  Clemmer 
said. 

LE\DEKS  CONTER 

Clemmer  said  he  urged  them  to  return  to 
their  dormitories,  but  there  was  a  shout  of 
"we  are  wUllng  to  die  right  here."  The  men 
finally  agreed  to  go  back  to  their  dormitories 
whUe  their  leaders  conferred  with  Clenuner. 

For  another  45  minutes,  five  ringleaders, 
three  of  them  Black  Muslims,  conferred  with 
Clemmer  and  his  aids,  Clemmer  said. 

"The  entire  conversation  was  tlncttved 
with  the  Black  Muslim  Ideology,"  said  Clem- 
mer. The  Black  Muslims  are  a  militant, 
Negro,  antlwhlte  cult. 

MeanwhUe.  outside  the  12-foot-hlgh  dou- 
ble chain-link  fence  topped  by  3  feet  of 
barbed  wire,  a  small  army  of  guards  stood  by. 

About  30  to  40  guards  armed  with  pickax 
handles  were  supported  by  men  with  rifles 
and  shotguns.  Also  nearby  was  a  Lorton 
Reformatory  armored  car  containing  men 
armed  with  tear  gas  and  a  flretruck.  A 
Metropolitan  Police  riot  squad  and  K-9  dogs 
also  had  been  dispatched. 

"I  pointed  out  to  the  five  that  they  were 
in  violation  of  the  law,"  Clemmer  said.  At 
first,  he  said,  the  Black  Muslims  talked 
"about  Babylon  In  an  allegorical  way"  and 
that  there  was  talk  of  400  years  of  slavery. 

Clenuner  said  the  Black  Muslim  com- 
plaints which  apparently  triggered  the  rJot 
Involved  at  least  five  points. 
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The  ringleaders,  he  said,  complained  that 
pork  waa  used  In  cooking  vegetables  In  vio- 
lation of  Black  Muslim  bans  on  the  eating 
of  pork,  caemmer  said  he  agreed  to  cook  all 
vegetables  without  pork  fat. 

The  five  also  complained  against  a  new  ln-'( 
tensive  therapy  imlt  "which  we  are  conduct- 
ing as  an  eiqierlment."  said  Clenuner.  He 
said  the  group  opposed  being  kept  Inside 
under  the  plan  and  "I've  been  skeptical  of 
It  and  agreed  to  dispense  with  It." 

Clemmer  said  he  also  agreed  to  change  the 
hours  of  the  Black  Muslim  church  service, 
but  pointed  out  that  the  hoiirs  had  been  set 
to  accommodate  the  Black  Muslim  minister. 

Clemmer  said  he  also  agreed  that  the  Black 
Muslims,  of  whom  there  are  about  27  among 
the  Inmates,  can  live  together  at  least  "for 
the  present." 

Clemmer  declined  to  act  on  their  protest 
that  "two  or  three  officers  had  picked  on 
them  because  they  were  Muslim,"  he  said. 

Clenuner  said  that  In  return  for  his  agree- 
ment, "they  have  promised  to  behave  them- 
selves" and  would  not  ask  for  further  con- 
cesslODS. 

The  Inmate  representatives  asked  about 
punishment,  and  Clemmer  said  he  told  them 
there  definitely  would  be  punishment,  but 
that  he  had  not  decided  what  It  would  be. 

"I  feel  we  are  very  lucky  In  having  avoided 
a  vast  riot  with  bloodshed  and  very  exten- 
sive damage,"  Clemmer  told  reporters  after 
his  45-mlnute  talk  with  the  prisoner  repre- 
sentatives. 

He  said  he  felt  his  aids  at  the  scene  when 
the  riot  broke  out  were  wise  In  not  using 
force  Immediately.  A  show  of  force,  guards 
feared,  might  have  spread  the  uproar  to 
other  Inmatea. 

Shortly  after  the  riot  was  brought  under 
control,  a  Black  Muslim  minister,  Lucius  X. 
Brown,  who  said  he  preached  at  1519  Fourth 
Street  NW.,  arrived. 

He  said  Clemmer  had  simunoned  him  and 
that  he  advised  the  Inmates  "they  should 
not  cause  trouble;  that  the  teaching  of  Islam 
proscribes  trouble  and  violence.  I  hold  them 
If  they  cause  trouble,  they  would  not  be 
really  Mxisllms." 

The  minister  said  he  thought  that  a  white 
Inmate  had  told  "some  untruths"  about 
being  beaten  by  five  Negro  prisoners  and 
they  were  punished  unjustly.  Clemmer  said 
that  five  Inmates  had  been  confined  pending 
an  Investigation  of  a  reported  beating. 

The  center  is  separate  from  the  male  re- 
formatory with  its  2,000  prisoners,  mostly 
Jailed  for  serious  crimes;  the  women's  re- 
formatory with  170  Inmates;  and  the  work- 
house with  1,400  prisoners. 

(Prom  the  Washington,  (D.C.)  Poet,  Aug.  1, 

1962] 

Buick   MT7suias  Congrxcatt:   in   U.S. 

MZTSOPOUTAM    CeNTKSS 

(By  Wallace  Terry) 

Ever  stnce  a  former  Georgia  plowboy  dis- 
covered the  lost-found  nation  of  Islam  in 
North  America  about  30  years  ago,  his  Black 
Muslim  followers  sporadically  have  run  Into 
trouble  with  the  law. 

Elijah  Poole  says  that  he  became  Elijah 
Muhammad  when  Allah  instructed  him  to 
rescue  the  American  Negro  from  his  "en- 
slavement" by  Christianity  and  Western  cul- 
ture. 

Through  the  years.  Muhammad  has  not 
made  his  task  any  easier  by  demanding 
exemption  from  military  service  for  his  min- 
isters, permission  for  Black  Muslim  youth 
to  attend  temple-sponsored  schools  and  sep- 
arate religious  service  for  prison  inmates 
converted  to  his  faith. 

The  Black  Muallma  today  number  about 
70.000,  including  some  2,000  in  the  District. 
They  operate  mostly  in  the  large  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  North  and  West,  where 


many  Negroes,  hard  pressed  by  the  econflmlc 
and  housing  conditions  of  living,  bear  re- 
sentment toward  whites. 

Mubanunad's  followers  want  to  get  a»\  far 
away  from  whites  as  is  possible  but  do  not 
champion  Marcus  Garvey's  "back  to  Africa" 
idea.  Instead,  they  frequently  demand  Sep- 
arate States  from  the  Federal  Government 
as  repayment  for  work  done  by  Negro  sliives 
In  building  America. 

Orthodox  Islam  has  denounced  the  (rult 
because  it  excludes  white  membership 
Muhammad  teaches  that  the  white  mah  is 
the  creator  and  perpetrator  of  all  evil  la  the 
world  but  In  orthodox  Islam,  evil  Is  ascribed 
to  no  particular  color. 

The  Black  Muslims  also  have  parted  com- 
pany with  the  traditional  Negro  civil  rights 
movements  which  look  to  the  democtlntic 
process  as  a  means  to  end  dlscrlmlnatloaland 
segregation. 

"Why  should  we  want  to  integrate  >lth 
the  Devil?"  Muhammad  asks. 

The  Black  Muslims  follow  strict  ditt.u-y 
laws,  abstain  from  illicit  sex.  worship  regu- 
larly and  support  the  variety  of  small  Wusi- 
uesses  operated  by  their  brothers. 

Several  police  officials  have  characterized 
them  as  "law  abiding "  and  "gentlemtu^ly  " 
But  the  Inflammatory  nature  of  their  thtl- 
whlte  doctrine  has  keep  them  under  iFBI 
surveillance. 

Their  ministers  demand  strict  dlsclplllne  in 
public  and  the  Black  Muslim  is  enjoined 
against  violence  unless  he  is  attacked. 

The  Black  Muslims  cried  police  brutQlity 
when  one  of  their  number  was  killed  in 
April  during  a  battle  with  police  In  Los  lAn- 
geles.  Police  were  cleared  of  the  changes, 
but  in  New  York  3  years  ago  the  Black  llus- 
llm.'j  won  a  $70,000  Judgment  against  Kew 
Tork  City  in  a  false  arrest  case. 

In  Chicago  and  Detroit.  Muhammad  went 
to  court  and  won  the  right  for  his  ff)llofiers 
to  attend  separate  elementary  schools. 

He  has  not  yet  succeeded  In  getting  his 
ministers  exempted  from  military  service 
He  and  one  of  his  sons  have  been  Jailedi  tor 
refusing  to  register  for  the  draft. 

Besides  personal  contact,  the  mailing  uf 
temple  literature  to  prison  inmates  .has 
helped  to  convert  large  numbers.  TT^ese 
Black  Muslims  find  faith  after  they  have  Bune 
to  Jail. 

Recently  the  Black  Muslims  won  the  rjght 
to  separate  religious  services  at  Lor  ton  |Re- 
formatory  and  in  Federal  prisons  in  IJIew 
York.  They  also  have  approached  the  co^irts 
In  Michigan  and  Massachusetts. 


[Prom   the  Washington    (D.C.>    Post,   A\tk   2. 
1962] 

LoRTON  Chief  Lays  Muslim  Riot  to  Ot't^ioE 

Source 

(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis ^ 

The  26-man  guard  force  at  Lorton  Yeliith 
Center  was  reinforced  and  put  on  overtime 
yesterday.  Superintendent  Joseph  H.  Have- 
ner also  was  called  back  from  vacation  as 
Donald  Clemmer,  Department  of  Correctllon.s 
Director,  moved  to  guard  against  furtjher 
outbreaks. 

A  riot  Tuesday  at  the  Districts  youili 
prison,  which  Involved  a  small  segmenti  of 
the  280  Inmates,  caused  no  personal  Injury, 
but  wreaked  about  $1,200  damage  to  prtfeon 
property,  mostly  windows  and  kitchen  eqijlp- 
ment. 

It  ended  late  Tuesday  after  Clemmer  tnet 
with  a  committee  selected  by  the  30  rioters 
and  agreed  to  several  of  their  demands. 

But  the  situation  continued  tense  yester- 
day, Clemmer  said,  as  work  crews  of  in- 
mates and  maintenance  personnel  cleaned  up 
the  mess  and  word  of  the  riot  spread  to  otlher 
Lor  ton  Institutions,  • 

Early  yesterday,  Clemmer  said,  guflrds 
made  a  thorough  search  of  the  dormitq|-ies 
where    prisoners    sleep   In    the    experimental 


penal  institution,  and  confiscated  everything 
that  could  be  turned  into  a  weapon. 

In  a  room  occupied  by  members  of  the 
Black  Muslim  sect,  Clemmer  said,  guards 
found  a  homemade  knife.  Rioters  were 
armed  with  pickax  han<"les.  mop  handles 
and  brooms  In  an  outbreak  which  officials 
said  was  triggered  by  Black  Muslims. 

The  Lorton  Youth  Center,  which  will  be 
2  years  old  in  September,  has  an  inlortnal. 
campuslike  atmosphere  where  young  con- 
victs are  Imprisoned  apart  from  hardened 
criminals.  Inmates  range  from  18  to  22 
years   of    age. 

There  are  no  cells  and  prisoners  wandrr 
singly,  or  in  groups  to  and  from  meals  and 
classes.  Last  month  a  bus  load  of  the  more 
progressive  Inmates  was  taken  to  Carter 
Barrun  to  watch  a  production  of  "The 
Mikado." 

Against  this  background,  a  small  clique 
of  Black  Muslims,  a  Negro  religious  sect  that 
preaches  race  separation  and  hatred  of  the 
white  race,  rioted  Tuesday  because  they 
wanted  a  nonpork  diet,  separate  sleeping 
area,  and  an  end  to  the  intensive  treatment 
unit  and  exjierlmental  psychotherapy. 

Clemmer  agreed  to  these  demands  but 
yesterday  he  said  the  leaders  In  the  riot 
"unquestionably   will  be   punished." 

"Well  have  a  disciplinary  committee  de- 
cide on  punishment,  and  until  then  we  don't 
want  to  tip  our  hand."  he  said. 

Tension  yesterday  reportedly  had  spread 
U)  two  other  District  penal  Institutions  In 
Lorton.  the  Reformatory  and  the  Workhouse. 
where   the   Black   Muslim   sect   is  also  active. 

Clemmer  suid  the  Youth  Center's  experi- 
mental program  had  worked  well  for  2  years, 
and  any  minor  problems  could  be  blamed 
on    "the   rambunctiousness  of  youth." 

This  latest  trouble,  however,  appeared  to 
have  been  Instigated  from  outside  Lorton,  he 
s.iid 

Clemmer  said  the  rioters.  In  their  meeting 
with  him.  talked  about  Babylon  and  400 
years  of  slavery. 

"That  kind  of  talk  doesn't  begin  with 
them  "  he  said.  "This  unrest  has  to  orig- 
inate  from   somewhere  outside." 

San  Qucntin  and  the  Federal  prison  at 
Jackson.  Mich  .  have  also  had  trouble  with 
Black    Muslims.    Clemmer    said. 

"Until  Tuesday  we  were  under  the  Im- 
pression there  were  about  16  Muslims  In  the 
youth  center."  he  said. 

Then  we  learned  there  were  at  least  40  ' 

Many  Inmates  with  no  apparent  connec- 
tion with  the  sect  apparently  became  Black 
Muslims  after  arriving  at  the  prison,  he 
.said,  adding  that  he  did  not  know  how  many 
were  bona  fide  members  ol  the  religion 
which  was  granted  permission  last  month  to 
conduct  religious  services  within  the  prison 

The  problem  of  how  to  treat  Black  Mus- 
lims at  the  dlfTerent  institutions  at  Lorton 
has  bothered  corrections  officials  and  court.s 
for  at  least  2  years. 

In  May  1960,  two  members  of  the  sect 
complained  that  they  were  being  denied 
religious  freedom  by  a  ban  on  Black  Muslim 
services.  Early  this  year  the  Reverend 
Charles  M  Whelan.  legal  consultant  for  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  said 
the  sect  fell  within  the  first  amendment's 
guarantee  of  religious  freedom,  though  he 
knew  of  "no  other  religion  which  teaches 
racial  hatred  as  part  of  its  faith." 

L.ist  month  District  Court  Judge  Burnlta 
S.  Matthews  ruled  that  the  Black  Muslims 
have  a  legal  right  to  hold  religious  services 
at  Lorton  and  shortly  after,  the  cult  became 
the  28th  religion  available  to  Lorton  in- 
mates. 

One  of  the  Muslims'  demands — separate 
sleeping  facilities  for  27  of  their  members^ 
will  temporarily  segregate  a  part  of  the 
Lorton  system  which  desegregated  its  sleep- 
ing facilities  in  May. 
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COMMUNIST  YOUTH  FESTIVAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Wnrn- 
NER 1  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
.sure  all  of  us  have  heard  with  great  in- 
terest the  remarks  of  our  friend  and  fel- 
low Member,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers!.  He  has  talked 
upon  a  problem  in  human  relations 
which  I  am  sure  has  been  of  interest 
to  all  of  us.  In  asking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  today  I,  too,  would  like 
to  speak  briefly  upon  a  subject  which 
in  its  nature  is  one  of  human  relations 
and  one.  I  think,  which  should  be  noted 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  had  hoped  that  others  would  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
their  thoughts  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, but  that  not  having  been  done,  I 
have  presumed  ujxin  your  time  today  to 
do  it  myself. 

In  the  last  few  days  we  have  seen 
news  reports  from  Helsinki.  Finland, 
which  indicate  that  the  Communist 
World  Youth  Festival  is  falling  on  its 
face  insofar  as  the  fine  young  people  of 
that  little  land  are  concerned.  In  a 
newspaper  story  yesterday  we  find  these 
words : 

Mo6t  Finnish  youth  and  student  organiza- 
tions have  boycotted  the  congreM.  which 
opened  Sunday  night.  The  press  and  public 
also  generaUy  hjve  Ignored  the  festival. 

Only  Finland's  small  Communist  Party 
and  its  newspaper  have  been  happy  about 
the  selection  of  Helsinki  as  the  site  for  the 
congress. 

This  article  further  points  out  that 
the  Government  of  Finland  did  not  want 
to  play  host  to  the  World  Youth  Fes- 
tival, but  could  not  say  so  directly  for 
fear  of  offending  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  in  this  little  country  of  Finland 
today  yoim«  people  are  standing  up  for 
freedom  and  {tanding  up  to  be  counted 
against  communism.  We  here  in  this 
country  so  often  seem  to  become  weary 
In  well-doing  in  failing  to  commend  and 
recognize  those  who  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  and  who  would 
conduct  them-selves  openly  in  direct  op- 
position to  this  godless  ideology  known 
as  communism.  I  hope  that  as  the 
young  people  in  Finland  and  members 
of  the  press  in  that  country  stand  up  to 
be  counted  for  the  cause  of  freedom  they 
will  find  more  Americans  as  well  as  peo- 
ple throughout  other  coimtries  who  be- 
lieve in  freedom,  rising  up  to  commend 
them  for  their  service  to  this  cause 
which  I  believe  is  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  mankind. 

I  have  taken  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 
to  say  in  thif  extemporaneous  manner 
some  of  the  tilings  which  have  occurred 
to  me  as  I  liave  followed  with  great 
interest  this  peaceful,  but  effective,  war 
against  the  Communist  propaganda  ef- 
fort in  a  little  country.  The  Finnish 
Government  of  that  country  itself  is 
literally  under  pressure  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  permit  the  gathering  of  many 
misguided  youth  and  many  corrupt 
youth,  most  of  them  are  not  in  Helsinki 
in  the  interest  of  those  things  for  which 
this  coiuitry  stands  and  those  thinsrs  in 


which  all  of  us  should  believe.  We 
should  be  willing  not  only  to  give  our 
commendation  to  these  young  p>eople.  but 
to  say  to  them  that  we  are  with  them, 
that  we  win  help  them  in  any  way  we 
can  in  exposing  and  opposing  this  Com- 
munist activity. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN  EVACUATION  CLAIMS 
ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  Shelley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Japa- 
nese-American Evacuation  Claims  Act, 
as  amended,  to  make  clear  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  awards  made  under  this 
act  are  not  meant  to  be  included  within 
the  purview  of  the  term  income  as  used 
in  the  16th  amendment  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

I  wish  to  review  the  effect  of  the  War 
Department's  action  in  1942.  Acting 
under  Executive  Order  No.  9066  the  War 
Department  ordered  the  removal  and  ex- 
clusion of  more  than  112.000  Japanese 
residents  of  the  Western  States  and 
Alaska.  Of  these  Japanese  nearly  two 
out  of  three  were  natural-bom  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  All  were  removed 
from  their  homes  and  farms  and  herded, 
first,  to  temporary  camps,  later,  to  10 
so-called  relocation  centers  in  the  desert 
country  of  the  West  and  in  the  delta 
areas  of  Arkansas. 

This  massive  evacuation  and  the  ef- 
fects thereof  had  devastating  effects 
both  psychologically  and  economically. 
This  Is  not  a  pleasant  story  to  recount 
but  it  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  intent  of  Congress  in 
enactment  of  the  Japanese-American 
Claims  Act.  Such  a  retelling  is  the  key 
to  the  amendment  to  this  act  which  I 
have  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

The  evacuation  order  of  1942  was  di- 
rected toward  all  west  coast  Japanese  res- 
idents. These  persons  whose  only  crime 
was  the  unavoidable  accident  of  birth  and 
ancestry,  were  compelled  to  forsake  their 
homes  and  abandon  their  businesses 
without  being  given  a  prior  opportimity 
to  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.  I  believe  there  would  be  few  who 
would  disagree  that  this  was  the  most 
drastic  restraint  of  personal  liberty  im- 
posed during  World  War  II.  To  my  way 
of  thinking  no  more  blatant  deprivation 
of  the  guarantee  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  or  due  process  of  law  exists 
within  the  recent  history  of  our  Nation. 
This  exclusion  order  based  on  ethnic 
identity  alone,  without  regard  to  disloyal 
acts  or  utterances,  is  the  supreme  in- 
stance of  invidious  discrimination.  The 
1947  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  branded 
the  mass  evacuation  of  west  coast  Jap- 
anese as  "the  most  striking  mass  inter- 
ference since  slavery  with  the  right  to 
physical  freedom." 


The  evacuation  orders  gave  the  persons 
affected  desperately  little  time  in  which 
to  settle  their  affairs.  The  timetable  and 
plan  of  evacuation  was  designed  so  that 
large  economic  losses  were  inevitable. 
For  most  of  the  population  only  1  week 
elapsed  between  the  notice  of  their  evac- 
uation date  and  their  actual  removal. 
In  some  cases,  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  evacuation  program,  as  little 
as  48  hours  were  allowed  for  the  sale, 
rental,  loan,  storage,  or  even  gift  of  real 
and  personal  property.  The  entire  op- 
eration was  extemporaneous  and  inade- 
quate. Governmental  safeguards  that 
were  designed  to  prevent  undue  loss  in 
these  circumstances  were  somewhat 
tardily  Instituted,  and  were  not  effec- 
tively publicized  among  the  evacuees. 

Merchants  had  to  dispose  of  their 
goods  at  sacrifice  prices.  In  this  setting 
of  confusion  and  hysteria,  many  evacuees 
sold  personal  possessions  for  a  small 
fraction  of  their  value.  A  large  number 
had  to  accept  totally  Inadequate 
arrangements  for  protection  and  man- 
agement of  property.  Valuable  lease- 
hold interests  had  to  be  abandoned.  In 
a  word  all  business  transactions  were 
conducted  in  an  abnormal  market — a 
buyers  market  if  ever  there  was  one. 

An  analysis  of  those  dark  days  Just 
prior  to  actual  evacuation  demonstrates 
that  many  individuals  were  ill  equipped 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
The  confusion  was  compounded  by  the 
outright  criminal  practices,  including 
fraud,  confldence  rackets,  and  imperson- 
ation of  police  ofScers.  practiced  upon 
the  evacuees. 

At  the  time  of  registration,  which  pre- 
ceded actual  removal  by  1  or  2  days, 
evacuees  were  advised  that  they  could 
take  only  such  hand  baggage  as  they 
could  carry  with  them  to  the  assembly 
center.  They  were  not  permitted  to  take 
their  automobiles  to  the  reception 
centers. 

Contmued  exclusion  increased  the 
losses.  Examples  of  these  losses  are  de- 
tailed in  congressional  hearings  and  in 
private  publications.  Private  buildings 
wherein  evacuees  stored  their  property 
were  broken  into  and  vandalized.  Mys- 
terious fires  destroyed  vacant  buildings. 
Personal  property  left  with  friends  un- 
accountably disappeared.  Much  prop- 
erty stored  in  Government  warehouses 
was  damaged  or  lost.  Persons  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  realty  mulcted 
the  owners  in  a  diversity  of  ways.  Many 
tenants  failed  to  pay  rent,  converted 
property  to  their  own  use  and  committed 
voluntary  waste. 

The  evacuee,  of  course,  could  not  re- 
turn to  the  location  of  his  property  to 
negotiate,  nor  was  he  free  to  go  to  stor- 
age places  to  see  what  damage  might 
have  been  committed  by  burglars  or 
vandals. 

During  the  war,  at  a  time  of  high 
wages  and  full  employment  the  people  in 
the  centers  were  removed  from  the  labor 
market.  At  the  centers  payments  of  $12 
to  $19  per  month  were  paid,  plus  jyTnall 
clothing  allowances. 

Many  evacuees  felt  compelled  to  dis- 
continue payments  on  life  insurance  pro- 
grams.   Some  found  themselves  unable 
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to  make  mortgage  or  tax  payments  and 
therein  lost  substantial  equities. 

All  the  foregoing  examples  oX  tangible 
losses  to  the  evacuees  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  evacuation  and  con- 
tinued exclusion  of  these  persons  from 
their  homes.  Unlike  our  flghting  men 
and  their  families,  who  also  made  fi- 
nancial and  personal  sacrifices  in  the 
war.  this  group  was  given  no  statutory 
rights  to  ameliorate  losses.  These  per- 
sons had  to  bear  the  losses  occasioned  by 
the  evacuation  in  addition  to  the  war- 
time deprivation  they  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  American  people. 

A  program  was  inaugurated  whereby 
volunteers  in  relocation  centers  could 
join  the  Armed  Forces.  Some  33.000 
men  and  women  served  in  the  American 
Anny.  They  established  a  record  that 
has  gone  down  in  military  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  records  of  any  war.  They 
were  in  the  famous  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  the  most  decorated  imit 
for  its  size  and  length  of  service  in 
American  military  history. 

This  situation  was  apUy  described  by 
President  Truman  in  letters  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  dated  July  22.  1946. 
He  said,  in  part: 

It  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  a  tragic  anom- 
aly It  the  United  States  were,  on  one  hand, 
to  acclaim  and  decorate  with  honors  the 
brave  Nisei  troops  who  fought  so  valiantly, 
and  at  such  sacrlftce  overseas,  while  on  the 
other  hand  It  Ignored  and  left  unredressed 
the  very  real  and  grievous  losses  which  some 
at  them  together  with  their  Immediate 
families,  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  Gov- 
emment  action  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
war. 

The  1948  indemnification  act  provides 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  for  property 
damage  where  these  arose  as  the  natural 
and  reasonable  consequences  of  the 
evacuation  and  exclusion  program.  The 
bin  strictly  limits  recovery  to  property 
losses,  as  distinguished  from  claims  for 
personal  hardsh^,  personal  injury,  per- 
sonal inccmvenloice.  mental  suffering 
and  other  damages  speculative  in  char- 
acter. 

It  is  essential  to  understand  the  in- 
demnification provided  for  in  the  act  was 
for  losses  borne  in  addition  to  the  war- 
time deprivations  the  Japanese  shared 
with  the  rest  of  the  American  people. 
During  wartime  every  person  suffers 
and  sacrifices.  The  indemnification  pro- 
vided under  the  act  was  for  the  unique 
situation  visited  on  this  group  of  individ- 
uals by  being  excluded  because  they  were 
members  of  that  ethnic  group. 

I  have  just  received  a  report  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  wherein  I  am 
advised  that  apparently  about  24,300 
Nisei  people  filed  claims  with  the  Justice 
Department  for  payment  under  the  act. 
Of  these  24.300  claims,  the  Justice  De- 
partment settled  approximately  20,400 
for  $2,500  or  less.  These  settlements 
were  authorized  by  an  amendment  to 
the  act  in  1»51  which  gave  the  Attorney 
General  jurisdiction  to  settle  claims  un- 
der $2,500.  The  report  of  the  Service 
continues : 

From  our  standpoint,  all  awards  under 
•3,500  were  not  subjected  to  selection  for 
examination  because  ot  the  lack  of  axuUt 
potential. 
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We  have  a  record  of  the  action  of  out  dis- 
trict ot&ces  in  the  San  Francisco  region  which 
covers  cases  handled  by  Salt  Lake  City,  Beat- 
tie,  Portland.  San  Francisco,  and  Loa  An- 
geles. These  districts  have  looked  at  662 
retiu-ns  which  involved  awards  under  this 
act  of  over  $2,500.  Of  the  662  return* ,  64 
were  selected  for  examination.  The  examina- 
tion of  23  cases  has  been  completed  wlt^  13 
resulting  in  additional  tax  due  and  10  being 
accepted  as  filed.  The  remaining  41  4&ses 
which  are  in  the  process  of  examination  In- 
volve awards,  for  the  most  part,  In  excels  of 
•15.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  but  100  cases  pending. 
But  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  i$|  at- 
tempting to  exact  taxes  for  some  of  the 
settlements.  If  an  evacuee  was  awarded, 
for  example,  $10,000  for  a  business  fhat 
oi-iginally  cost  him  $6,000.  the  Service 
contends  he  owes  capital  gains  tai^  on 
$4,000.  In  some  cases  where  an  ai»ard 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  income  lost 
from  farm  crops  or  nursery  stock,  the 
Service  htis  demanded  ordinary  income 
taxes  on  the  amount  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  the  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Subcommilttee 
which  considered  the  1948  act  and  the 
floor  debate  concerning  this  act.  Ini  my 
mind,  it  is  implicit  that  it  was  the  inient 
of  Congress  that  awards  made  under  the 
act  were  not  meant  to  be  treated  a$  in- 
come for  taxation  purposes.  Awards 
made  under  this  act  were  intended  t(>  bo 
treated  as  indemnification  for  spedlfied 
losses  and  accorded  treatment  for  tax 
purposes  as  a  nontaxable  governmental 
bounty.  By  way  of  analogy,  for  the  s$me 
reasons  that  awards  for  personal  inju- 
ries sustained  by  an  individual  are  not 
taxable  as  income,  so  should  awards 
made  under  the  1948  act  be  so  treated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  are  not 
Intended  as  any  criticism  of  the  Intettnal 
Revenue  Service.  The  Congress  did  not 
spell  out  concretely  whether  the  com- 
pensation thus  accorded  to  the  evaciiees 
should  be  tax  free  or  taxable,  and  the 
Service  contends  that  portions  of  the 
payments  made  are  subject  to  the  tax. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  Was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  the 
amendment  I  have  submitted  mukes 
clear  that  payments  made  under  the  11948 
act  are  not  to  be  included  in  gross  in- 
come for  tax  purposes.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  taxes  on  profits  or  capital 
gains  issuing  from  the  original  award 
would  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  op- 
eration of  our  tax  laws.  This  amend- 
ment excepts  from  gross  income  solely 
the  amount  of  the  original  award. 

I  urgently  entreat  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  accept  tlhis 
amendment.  Although  the  fiscal  amount 
involved  is  quite  small,  this  gesttire 
would  be  ever  so  meaningful  to  the  Japa- 
nese-American community. 


THE  WAKE  ISLAND  DEAD 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  nay 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Rbcoko  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  my  very  great  honor  to  introduce 
today,  along  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Congressman  Ed 
Derwinski,  a  bill  to  build  a  memorial  to 
those  who  died  in  the  defense  of  Wake 
Island. 

One  might  well  wonder  why  we  should 
pause  in  this  busy  session  with  so  many 
important  tasks  before  us  to  consider  a 
memorial  for  the  dead  of  a  war  of  21 
years  ago.  The  answer  is  that  the  de- 
fense of  Wake  has  a  very  special  place  In 
U.S.  mihtary  history.  And  it  has  a  very 
special  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
watched  with  great  anxiety  the  Ameri- 
can response  to  the  treacherous  Japanese 
attack  in  the  Pacific.  The  surprising 
aspect  of  our  tribute  to  the  dead  of  Wake 
Island  is  that  it  has  taken  us  so  long  to 
make  it. 

I  do  not  have  time  here  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  defense  of  Wake.  How- 
ever. I  think  it  is  worth  our  time  here  to 
note  a  few  of  the  more  salient  details. 

First  of  all  the  island.  It  seems  in- 
credible at  first  thought  that  such  an  in- 
significant atoll  should  have  been  so  im- 
portant a  target.  Wake  Island,  together 
with  Wilkes  and  Peake  Islands,  was  then 
a  lonely  American  outpost  in  the  Pa- 
cific—2.000  miles  west  of  Hawaii  and 
1.290  miles  east  of  Guam.  Wake  Island 
itself  is  only  four  and  a  half  miles  long 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  But  I  will 
leave  the  description  of  the  island  in  the 
words  of  the  commanding  ofBcer  of  the 
Marine  Battalion : 

Wake  Is  so  small,  so  remote  and  so  barren 
that  more  than  100  years  of  Its  history  can 
be  told  In  three  sentences  It  was  discov- 
ered by  the  British  in  1796.  visited  by  the 
American  explorer  Charles  Wilkes  in  1841  and 
claimed  as  an  American  possession  in  1888 
by  Capt.  E  D.  Taussig.  UJS.  Navy.  It  was 
worthless  except  as  a  bird  sanctuary.  It  re- 
mained uninhabited  until  Pan-American  Air- 
ways established  a  station  there  for  refueling 
lU  transpacific  clippers  in  1835.  Japan— 
and  that  accident  of  geography — changed  all 
that.  The  crisis  In  the  Pacific  make  Wake  a 
valuable  piece  of  real  estate.  It  ccaaed  to  be 
merely  a  microscopic  atoll  of  useless  coral 
and  scrubby  brxisb.  It  became  valuable  as 
an  outpost  on  our  Sea  Frontier,  a  link  In  the 
chain  of  widely  separated  American  Islands 
that  stretched  from  Dutch  Harbor  in  the 
Aleutians  almost  to  the  Equator.  These  out- 
poets  were  our  first  line  of  defense.  They 
were  Intended  to  form  a  screen  against  Japan 
much  as  blockhouses  strung  across  the  west- 
ern plains  formed  a  screen  againat  hoeUle 
tribes  In  the  days  of  our  Indian  wars. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Wake  was 
recognized  by  American  military  plan- 
ners, and  defense  preparations  were 
underway  under  the  command  of  Maj.— 
later  Col. — James  R.  S.  Devereaux. 
However,  the  defenses  were  woefully  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  massive  Japanese 
attack  which  began  on  December  8. 

The  astonishing  fact  about  the  battle 
of  Wake  is  that  the  defense  held  out  as 
long  as  it  did.  The  Marine  defense  bat- 
talion was  not  expected  to  hold  the  is- 
land against  an  all-out  attack.  It  was 
sent  to  the  island  with  a  limited  mission 
to  repel  a  minor  raid.  Although  the 
area  to  be  defended  was  small,  the  ooast- 
Une  was  extensive — equal  in  length  to 
half  the  distance  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  To  defend  that  area 
would  have   been  difficult  even  if  the 
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defense  battaUon  had  not  been  short  of 
men  and  equipment. 

However,  all-out  attack  did  come. 
Beginning  on  "Mrm^^  morning  on 
December  8  the  Japanese  began  their  at- 
tack and  continued  it  unrelentlessly  un- 
til the  garrison  surrendered  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  On  the  morning  of  December 
8.  27  bombers  came  in  behind  a  rain 
squall  and  strafed  the  entire  airstrip. 
Seven  of  the  U.S.  planes  were  destroyed 
on  the  gro'jnd  and  many  men  caught 
without  shiilter  were  wounded  or  killed. 
Only  five  planes  were  left  to  the  marine 
squadron,  and  two  of  those  were  dam- 
aged. Wltli  those  five  planes  and  the 
remaining  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel the  defense  of  Wake  continued  for 
15  more  daj's. 

There  we!re  many  instances  of  indi- 
vidual herclsm.  Many  more  incredible 
acts  of  Just  plain  endurance.  To  single 
out  any  one  individual  here  for  special 
praise  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  de- 
votion to  duty  of  the  rest. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  commem- 
orate those  who  died  in  the  defense  of 
Wake.  It  :.s  high  time  we  honored  the 
dead  with  the  dignity  which  they  de- 
serve. There  was  not  time  during  the 
grim  days  and  nights  of  battle  to  do  so 
To  illustrate.  I  would  like  to  quote  an- 
other passive  from  the  account  of  the 
defense  of  Wake  by  the  commanding 
Marine  offlser.  Colonel  Devereux.  Col- 
onel Devereux  in  writing  of  the  mass 
burial  service  following  the  fifth  Japa- 
nese air  raid  on  December  12: 

We  burled  our  dead  that  night.  As  men 
were  killed,  the  bodies  had  been  put  In  the 
reefer  at  Camp  ».  Bomb  ahelters  for  the 
living  had  1o  take  precedence  over  graves 
for  the  deatl.  Now.  we  buried  them  in  a 
common  gra?e  in  the  darkness  to  hide  our 
casualtlea  frim  any  Jap  patrol  plane  that 
might  fly  over. 

We  had  no  chaplain.  The  ser\-lces  were 
read  by  a  civUlan.  a  Mormon  lay  preacher. 
I  don't  remenber  his  name,  but  I  remember 
he  had  a  lorg  beard  and  went  around  from 
one  place  to  another  during  attacks  passing 
out  his  relielous  pamphleU.  A  serene  man 
who  gave  his  pamphleU  but  never  pressed 
his  cause. 

OommandfT  Cunningham.  Mr.  Tetera,  and 
I  were  there  with  the  btirlal  party.  So  was 
the  father  oi  one  of  the  civUian  dead.  Four 
marlnes  frori  the  nearest  machlnegun  em- 
placement fcrmed  a  firing  squad.  The  grave 
was  camouflr.ged  before  morning. 

One  grave  was  apart  from  the  others.  It 
was  m  the  ndddle  of  Bamlnger't  battery  po- 
st Uon.  It  teld  the  body  of  the  first  man 
of  the  1st  Marine  Defense  Battalion  kiUed 
in  action.  In  the  air  attack  of  December  9. 
a  bomb  had  landed  on  the  tip  of  his  foxbole. 
killing  him  Instantly.  All  they  could  do  was 
make  his  foxhole  his  grave. 

They  mad;  a  small  mound  and  put  aome 
chunks  of  Oi>ral  on  it.  They  didn't  have  a 
book  with  t-'ie  burial  aervice  in  it,  but  they 
gathered  arcund  the  grave.  The  lieutenant 
said  they  would  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  for 
his  soul.  Ttiey  repeated  the  prayer  after  the 
lieutenant.  Some  said  the  Catholic  version. 
some  said  the  Protestant  version,  and  some 
only  moved  their  Upe  when  they  came  to 
parts  they  weren't  sure  about.  They  then 
went  back  to  work. 

Although  a  reburial  service  was  held 
in  1953  in  Hawaii,  there  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  fitting  memorial  to  hcmor 
the  hard-pressed  defenders. 

During  the  16  days  of  resistance,  casu- 
alties were  high  among  the  defenders. 


The  oflldal  list  put  out  by  the  it*«rfwy 
Corps  gives  the  grim  totals.  Of  the  de- 
fenders. 51  marines  and  sailors  lost  their 
lives,  and  70  civilians  were  killed  in  ae- 
tlOQ.  In  all.  171  miUtary  men  and  ci- 
vilians were  killed  or  woimded  in  action. 
Many  erf  those  who  survived  to  surrender 
to  the  Japanese  died  imder  the  brutal 
ccxiditlons  of  Japanese  prisons. 

The  stubborn  defense  of  Wake  cost 
the  Japanese  approximately  820  men 
killed  in  action,  and  a  total  of  1.153  men 
killed  or  wounded  in  action.  The  stag- 
gering Japanese  losses  compared  to  otir 
own,  and  the  length  of  time  it  took  the 
powerful  Japanese  force  to  subdue  Wake 
made  It  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 

The  defense  of  Wake  gave  heart  to 
all  who  were  concerned  with  the  survival 
of  the  civiUzed  world  during  those 
black  days  of  December  1941.  Recogni- 
tion was  swift  in  coming  from  the  White 
House.  On  January  5.  1942,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  made  the  following  citation 
of  the  defense  battalion : 

The  courageous  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  these  units,  who  defended  Wake  Is- 
land sgalnst  an  overwhelming  supertority  of 
enemy  air.  sea.  and  land  attacks  from  De- 
cember 8  to  22.  1841.  has  been  noted  with 
admiration  by  their  fellow  countr3rmen  and 
the  civilized  world,  and  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten so  long  as  gallantry  and  heroism  are 
respected  and  honored.  These  luiits  are  com- 
mended for  their  devotion  to  duty  and  splen- 
did conduct  at  their  battle  stations  under 
most  adverse  conditions.  Wltb  limited  de- 
fensive meana  against  attacks  In  great  force, 
they  manned  their  shore  inatallatlons  and 
flew  their  aircraft  so  weU  that  five  enemy 
waratilpa  were  eitber  sunk  or  severely  dam- 
aged, and  many  hoetlle  planes  shot  down, 
and  an  unknown  number  of  land  troops  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  those  gallant  defenders. 


CARTER  L.  BURGESS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Foeo] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoKO  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  distinguished 
industrial  leaders  and  one  who  has  made 
lasting  contributions  to  our  national  se- 
curity, was  honored  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Carter 
L.  Burgess,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve,  and 
currently  the  widely  respected  president 
of  the  American  Machine  8:  Foundry 
Co. 

Mr.  Burgess  was  presented  the  rarely 
a«  arded  XJB.  Air  Force  Ballistic  Systems 
Division  Commander's  Award  for  out- 
standing service. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House,  many  of  whom,  I  am  sure,  share 
my  deep  admiration  for  the  efTective 
manner  in  which  Carter  Burgess  per- 
formed his  duties  as  Assistant  Secretaiy 
of  Defense.     His  tenure  of  office  was 


marked  by  a  most  cordial  relationship 
With  Members  of  Congress  who  i^jpred- 
ated  his  executive  ability,  his  managerial 
skill,  and  his  constant  awareness  of  the 
human  factor  as  the  major  feature  of 
our  Defense  Establishment. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Burgess  took  the  Initiative  and. 
largely  through  his  efforts,  the  Nation 
and  our  military  personnel  were  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  historically  important  legis- 
lative measures:  the  Career  Incentive 
Act  of  1958  and  much  needed  Reserve 
legislation.  The  Career  Incentive  Act. 
the  first  major  overhaul  of  military  pay 
scales  in  many  years,  was  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  our  military 
personnel  and  their  families,  and  it 
proved,  additionally,  to  be  a  sotmd  in- 
vestment in  terms  of  national  defense. 
This  is  because  it  helped  retain  experi- 
enced and  skilled  personnel  at  a  time 
when  there  was  an  ever-increasing  ex- 
odus of  these  much  needed  individuals 
from  our  armed  services. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Burgess  was  also 
largely  responsible  for  the  provisions  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  legislation. 
This,  too,  was  a  major  contribution  to 
our  defense  structure. 

These  are  some,  but  certainly  not  all. 
of  the  many  worthwhile  and  lasting 
contributions  Mr.  Carter  Burgess  made 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  genuine  pleasure 
that  I  invite  attention  to  the  well- 
deserved  award  which  the  Air  Force 
Ballistic  Systems  Division  commander 
has  presented  to  Mr.  Burgess.  It  tm- 
derlines  the  fact  that  Mr.  Biu-gess  con- 
tinues, as  president  of  AMF.  the  rare 
quahti(£  of  leadership  which  we  came  to 
appreciate  when  he  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  In  particular,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  citation  accom- 
panying the  award  referred  to  Mr. 
Burges.s*  hard  work  and  his  insistence 
upon  high  standards  for  everything  from 
safety  and  training  to  program  cost  con- 
trol. 

I  am  confident  that  Members  of  the 
House  join  with  me  in  extending  to  the 
Honorable  Carter  L.  Burgess  our  most 
sincere  congratulations  upon  his  receiv- 
ing this  award  in  recognition  of  his  ef- 
fectiveness in  helping  make  the  Titan 
weapon  system  a  meaningful  element  of 
our  Nation's  deterrent  capability. 

The  full  text  of  the  press  release  con- 
cerning the  award  follows : 

Washincton,  July  6. — Carter  L.  Burgess, 
presldert  of  American  Macblne  4c  Foundry 
Co..  returned  today  to  the  Pentagon  where 
he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defetue  for 
Manpower  from  1954  to  iaS7  to  receive  the 
n.S.  Air  Force  BaUlstic  Systems  Division 
Oammander's  Award  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  diviaion. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Mr.  Burgess 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Gerrlty,  newly  ap- 
pointed Air  Porce  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Systems  and  Logistics.  Before  bis  new  as- 
signment. General  Oerrlty  had  been  since 
AprU  1961  commander  of  the  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command's  B«vini»tr'r  Syatems  Dlvlaloa 
at  Inglowood,  Calif.  At  the  presentation 
today  from  Inglewood  was  Col.  John  McCoy, 
director  of  the  Titan  weapon  systems  pro- 
gram. 

American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  la  an 
•aaodate  contractor  in  the  Titan  I  program 
responsible  for  the  design  and  oonstructloa 
of  the  ICBM's  launching  system. 
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The  citation  wbicb  accompanied  the  com- 
mander's award  commended  the  AlIF  presi- 
dent for  "outstanding  service  to  the  BalUstlc 
Systems  Division,  U.S.  Air  Force,  from  Octo- 
ber 1961  to  llay  IMB." 

"During  this  period,"  the  citation  con- 
tinues, "Mr.  Burgess  took  personal  charge  of 
his  company's  responsibilities  In  developing 
and  Installing  the  launcher  system  for  the 
Titan  ICSM  weapon  system.  Xxercislng  a 
degree  of  leadership  and  management  control 
that  served  as  an  inspiration  to  both  his  own 
personnel  and  to  those  of  other  contractors, 
Mr.  Burgees  redirected  AllP's  efforts  to 
achieve  many  significant  Improvements  In 
his  company's  discharge  of  Titan  program 
responsibilities. 

"Mr.  Biirgess  gave  attention  to  all  aspects 
of  this  multimillion-dollar  effort,  setting 
new  and  more  stringent  standards  for  ev- 
erything from  safety  and  training  to  pro- 
gram cost  control.  His  ability  to  Instill  a 
sense  of  urgency  in  his  personnel  was  out- 
standing. His  willingness  to  work  side  by 
side  with  his  men  at  all  hours.  In  any  loca- 
tion, under  any  condition,  was  demonstrated 
on  many  occasions.  These  things  Mr.  Bur- 
gess did  in  his  personal  effort  to  Insure  that 
the  Titan  weapon  system  was  Introduced 
into  our  Nation's  deterrent  Inventory  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

"His  personal  dedication  and  exemplary 
performance  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  upon  the  industry-Air  Force  team." 


in  those  wars  tell  the  story  of  the  bravery 
and  valor  of  its  men  better  than  words. 
The  record  of  the  32d  during  its  recent 
period  of  service  is  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  this  famed  di- 
vision. 

To  the  men  of  the  32d  Division,  and 
to  all  those  Reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  who  interrupted  their  lives 
to  serve  the  Nation  in  her  hour  of  need, 
I  wish  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion, as  a  citizen,  for  a  job  well  done.  I 
know  I  speak  for  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  indeed  for  every  citizen  of  the 
land  in  wishing  them  well  as  they  resume 
their  peaceful  pursuits. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   WISCONSIN'S 
32D  DIVISION 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  members  of  Wisconsin's  3 2d 
Division  now  prepare  to  return  to  ci- 
vilian life  after  almost  a  year  of  active 
duty  in  the  service  of  their  country,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  this  magnificent  division. 

We  Americans  indeed  owe  a  great  debt 
to  these  men  and  their  families  and  to 
the  men  and  families  of  other  units  who 
served  during  the  callup  which  began 
during  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961. 

It  is  true — and  we  thank  God  for  it — 
that  these  men  did  not  engage  in  actual 
combat.  Yet,  their  sacrifice — in  terms 
of  family  dislocation,  interruption  of 
careers  and  financial  loss — was  great. 
Overwhelmingly,  they  served  without 
complaint,  in  well-disciplined  obedience 
to  the  order  of  their  Commander  in 
Chief,  ready  to  do  their  duty  as  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  should  they  be  called 
upon  for  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Wisconsin  and  its  citizens  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  record  and  con- 
duct of  its  own  division — the  Red  Arrow 
Division — whose  men  sprang  to  arms 
from  every  comer  of  the  State  when  the 
order  went  out  for  its  mobilization.  The 
32d  Division  has  a  proud  combat  record. 
In  the  tradition  of  Wisconsin  fighting 
men  of  the  famed  Iron  Brigade  during 
the  Civil  War.  it  has  fought  with  distinc- 
tion and  honor  in  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  U.    Its  long  casualty  lists 
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EVEN  PROMINENT  CUBAN  REFU- 
GEES SUPPORT  CRAMER  RESOLU- 
TION OPPOSING  PAYMENT  OP 
RANSOM  FOR  PRISONERS  TO 
COMMUNIST  CASTRO 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  spon- 
sor of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  459 
and  House  Concurrent  Resolution  479, 
opposing  the  flow  of  62  million  American 
dollars  to  Communist  Castro  as  ransom 
for  prisoners,  and  as  author  of  tha 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  would  have  prevented 
this  flow  of  dollars  to  aid  tlie  Communist 
cause  in  Cuba,  which  amendment  was 
narrowly  defeated  on  the  House  floor.  I 
think  it  is  significant  to  add  to  this 
Record  a  letter  received  from  a  very 
prominent  Cuban  refugee.  Dr.  Elpidio 
Garcia,  former  prosecutor  for  the  Gov- 
ernment before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Cuba — and  Attorney  General — in  which 
he  joins  with  me  in  opposing  this  ransom 
deal. 

It  appears  obvious  that  even  many  of 
the  Cuban  exiles  support  my  resolution 
on  the  basis  that  our  paramount  con- 
sideration should  be  not  to  give  any  ad- 
ditional aid  and  comfort  to  Communist 
Castro,  as  this  $62  million  ransom  pro- 
C>osal  would  do,  regardless  of  what  the 
justification  for  making  such  payments 
may  be,  including  the  ransom  of  pris- 
oners. I 

Dr.  Garcia's  letter  follows:  I 

Miami,  Fla.,  June  13.  1962. 

Deab  Mh.  Cramer:  The  person  having  the 
honor  to  write  to  you  Is  a  Cuban  who  has 
been  living  in  exile  in  this  free  and  great 
country,  America,  for  3'/2  years,  during  which 
time  the  Communist  evil  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  country. 

I  served  my  country  for  many  years  la 
public  oCace,  in  various  capacities — for  29 
years  prior  to  that  fateful  day,  January  10, 
1959,  when  the  deceiving  and  evil  Marxism 
set  Itself  up  as  master  of  Cuba's  destiny,  I 
belonged  to  the  third  branch  of  government, 
the  Judiciary.  I  entered  upon  [my  judicial 
career]  while  still  young,  against  rigorous 
opposition,  and  held  In  that  very  special 
career  service  every  office — from  the  most 
modest  or  inferior  to  the  practically  most 


distinguished,  the  position  of  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Republic,  which  means,  the  chief 
supreme  of  the  entire  attorney  general's 
office  and,  at  the  same  time,  prosecutor  for 
the  Government  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  nation.  I  held  the  latter  position 
when  our  democracy  went  on  the  rocks  and 
our  Republic  foundered  In  the  dangerous 
and  deep  waters  of  the  Caribbean. 

During  that  long  and  tormented  period 
of  our  existence  (1959-62).  only  the  charity. 
nobility,  and  lofty  concept  which  the  great 
American  people  have  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy have  made  It  possible  for  Cubans 
of  my  ideology  and  class  even  to  survive 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  a  group  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  pledging  their  lives  to  their 
duty  and  their  country,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  glorious  task  of  reconquering  their 
freedom  and  indep>endence.  The  successful 
outcome  of  that  valiant  effort  was  prevented 
by  reasons  which  are  known  to  everybody 
We  are  unable  to  render  any  other  offering 
or  tribute  to  the  unselfishness  and  sacrifice 
of  our  captive  brothers  than  our  grief  and 
self-denial  as  we  see  them  Imprisoned,  but 
we  cannot  diminish  the  magnitude  of  their 
glory  or  of  their  service  to  the  country  by 
buying  their  freedom  — the  freedom  of  the 
unfortunate  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
wretch  who  seized  them — or  of  the  high- 
wayman who  imprisoned  them — nor  can  we 
offer  their  hopes  for  freedom  anything  else 
but  our  unswerving  determination  to  recon- 
quer their  freedom,  even  If  it  should  cost 
us  our  lives 

Thank    you    very    much.    Mr.    CaAMcai.    for 
the  dignified,  reasonable,  and  courageous  bill 
presented  by  you  to  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  which  I  have  had  the  grxxl  fortune 
of  reading  and  which  preserves  the  dignity 
of    our    prisoners,    the    honor    of    our    fellow 
citizens,    and    the   decorxim   of   our   brothers 
Grateful  Cuba  will  know  how  to  thank  you 
for    your    noble    and    honorable    initiative. 
May  the  Lord  grant  the  Cubans  success  in 
the    final    battle   for   our   freedom,   with   the 
aid,    cu<:.){>eration,    and    stimulus    of    our    In- 
vincible  brothers,    the   Americans. 
Sincerely  yours, 
1  Ex- 1  Prosecutor     for    the     Government 
Before    the    Supreme    Court    or    Cuba 
I  AND  Attorney   General  I 


STATEMENT  OF  RETIRED  LETTER 
CARRIER  DEMONSTRATES  EVILS 
OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehl- 
MANl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
statement  submitted  to  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  by 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Blackstone,  a  retired 
letter  carrier  who  lives  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Blackstone,  who  is  90  years  old, 
offered  his  statement  in  support  of  H.R. 
6855. 

If  you  want  to  read  a  concise  summary 
of  what  inflation  means  to  a  retired  per- 
son on  a  fixed  income,  just  take  the  few 
moments  necessary  to  go  over  Mr.  Black- 
stone's  statement. 

Too  many  people  in  public  life  give 
nothing  but  lipservice  to  the  ravages  of 
inflation.    I  imagine  it  would  rank  pretty 
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high  on  Che  list  of  subjects  about  which 
large  quantities  of  unfavorable  rematlcs 
have  been  read  into  the  Rxcoto.  Nerer- 
theleas.  the  Government  has  proceeded 
to  pile  u|>  inflationary  deficits  about  80 
percent  of  the  time  in  the  last  three 
decades.  Substantial  blame  for  this  must 
rest  right  here  at  our  own  doorstep  and 
yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Congress 
is  a  prime  source  for  many  of  the  un- 
favorable comments  and  oaths  concern- 
ing the  evils  of  inflation.  People  like  Mr. 
Blackstone,  unable  to  ride  out  the  in- 
flationary' spiral,  are  the  victims  of  this 
inconsisttincy. 

Inflation  robs  the  elderly,  the  poor, 
the  retired,  people  on  fixed  Income,  and 
people  who  put  money  aside  to  send  their 
children  to  school  and  to  provide  a  home 
for  themselTes  or  security  for  their  old 
age.  Inflation  is  an  out-aiul-out  thief, 
and  If  you  want  one  shining  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  pilfers  hard- 
earned  dollars  from  those  who  can  least 
afford  it  Just  have  a  look  at  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

STATncKjTT  or  Edward  T.  Blackstonk 

My  naire  Is  Edward  T.  Blackstone.  of  Syra- 
cuse. N.Y  I  am  making  this  statement  in 
support  of  HJt.  6WS,  the  Morrison  bill.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  National  Aasoclatlon 
of  Retired  Civil  Employees.  Chapter  aoo. 
Syracuae.  N.Y. 

I  wUI  be  00  years,  old  this  coming  January 
6.  I  enured  the  pocUl  service,  as  a  letter 
carrier.  In  1915.  I  served  continuously  until 
1038,  when  I  retired  on  account  of  the  age 
limit.  05.  I  have  been  retired  24  >i  years. 
The  moat  pay  I  ever  got  was  $2,100  a  year: 
M%  cent!  an  hour.  Tou  bought  your  own 
uniform:  even  paid  for  the  number  on  your 
cap. 

Upon  retirement  my  annuity  was  173.33 
monthly.  My  present  annuity  U  SIM 
monthly.  I  am  vary  grateful  and  apprecia- 
tive to  th«  Congraas  for  past  annuity  in- 
creases, totaling  allchtly  less  than  100  per- 
cent. However,  this  substanUiU  Incrssse,  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  sustained,  post- 
war. Inflationary  Increase  in  the  cost  of  Uvlng, 
as  It  especially  affects  retirees.  I  am  not 
talking  about  statlsUcs:  I  am  not  a  statisti- 
cian. I  have  been  told  that  sUtlstles  may 
be  used  for  many  purposes.  I  am  talking 
about  my  own  everyday  ezperlenoes.  I  know 
that  my  standard  of  living  has  definitely 
worsened  since  the  beginning  of  the  postwar 
Inflation. 

If  7  original  annuity  of  $73.22  monthly  was 
quite  amaU  by  present-day  standards,  but 
In  1038  and  the  postwar  years  it  bought  me 
a  tolerable  living,  permitted  me  to  maintain 
my  dignity  as  an  Individual,  and  to  enjoy 
my  retirement  yssLia.  In  1038.  the  dollar  was 
worth  100  cents.  A  "canny."  thrifty  ahopper 
oould  reaUy  stretch  It  qtilte  a  bit.  A  good 
house  rented  for  $30  monthly.  My  real  es- 
tate taxes  In  1038  were  slightly  more  than 
$50:  for  1062  they  are  very  close  to  $300. 
Five  dollars  bought  a  week's  groceries  for  a 
couple  and  without  stinting.  Today,  the 
1938  $5  grocery  basket  costs  $15  and  more. 
Drugs,  medical  bUIs.  and  hospital  costs  were 
correspondingly  low.  In  1038,  you  could  see 
a  good  movie  for  35  cents;  today  movie  ad- 
missions are  $1  or  more.  A  union  haircut 
was  50  cents,  or  even  less;  today  It  is  $1.50 
to  $2.  In  1938,  a  thrifty  shopper  could  buy 
a  good  suit  and  overcoat  for  $30  or  even  lass. 
I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  X  do  not 
know  what  the  cost  of  good  clothing  Is  to- 
day. Tou  see.  I  have  not  had  a  new  overcoat 
in  20  years.  I  have  not  had  a  new  suit  or 
new  pair  of  shoes  In  30  years.  On  my  post- 
war annuities  I  have  not  been  able  to  buy 
new  clothing.     I  think  I  have  been  lucky 


In  Inhssittng  the  clothing  of  my  older  oon- 
temporary  friends  who  tutvs  passed  on,  and 
others.  Borne  of  my  friends  do  not  know 
how  acoeptable  were  some  of  the  tilings  ttiey 
"happened"  to  let  fall  into  my  lap. 

And  now  let's  go  back  and  see  what  you 
can  do  on  a  $140  a  month  annuity.  First 
thing  yon  must  do  Is  to  "learn  to  go  with- 
out." I  have  learned  It  weU.  I  have  had  to 
reduce  the  "quaUty"  of  my  food.  I  have  had 
to  let  my  house  run  down;  who  can  aSord 
the  present-day  fantastic  costs  of  mainte- 
nanoeT  I  have  had  to  wear  castoff  second- 
hand clothing.  I  have  not  been  to  a  movie 
in  BO  long.  I  have  forgotten  the  last  time. 
It  Lb  many,  many  years  since  I  have  indiUged 
in  any  form  of  paid  commercial  entertain- 
ment. I  have  not  been  over  6  miles  away 
from  my  home  but  four  times  In  15  years 
and  three  of  Uuise  trips  did  not  cost  me  a 
cent.  And  this  isn't  because  I  am  unable  to 
travel.  There,  the  Lord  has  been  very  good 
to  me. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  to- 
day's highly  inflated  prices  a  couple  cannot 
live  on  an  annuity  of  $140  monthly. 

I  wonder  sometimes  how  I  Uve.  Fortu- 
nately. I  have  a  small  amount  of  additional 
Income  that  enables  dm  to  exist,  that's  aU. 
Like  the  great  majority  of  elderly  citizens,  I 
am  beset  with  Illness  and  the  extraordinary 
high  costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care.  I 
have  a  blind  wife,  totally  blind.  She  is  also 
a  cripple.  She  cannot  walk.  In  1061  my 
medical  and  hospital  bills  exceeded  my  an- 
nuity. My  gross  medical  and  hospital  bills 
were  S3.300,  reduced  by  Insurance  to  S2.033. 
My  annuity  of  course  was  $1,680.  I  had  to 
dig  up  tiie  balance  of  $3,033  from  sadly  de- 
pleted savings  and  Inheritances.  Oh,  yes.  my 
wife  htLM  Just  been  admitted  to  the  hospital 
with  a  broken  ankle,  and  so  the  medical  and 
hospital  merry-go-round  starts  all  over  for 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  more  savings. 
There  are  no  more  inheritances.  My  one 
fear,  my  constant  dread.  Is  the  possibility 
that  I  may  hare  to  wind,  up  on  reUef  and 
welfare,  a  fancy  name  for  pauper.  AU  my 
life  I  have  taken  pride  in  my  Yankee  inde- 
pendence and  self-reUance  and  that  of  my 
pioneer  American  ancestors  before  me.  I 
served  my  Oovemment  loyally  and  faithfully 
for  23  years,  "no  strikes."  "no  overtime."  I 
looked  forward  to  my  retlreoient  days  as 
pleasant  days  of  contentment  but  It  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  nightmare  of  frustration, 
hardship,  and  privation.  Paupers  on  reUef 
(giving  due  aUowance  to  their  free  medical 
and  iMispltal  care)  are  better  off  than  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  Federal  annuitants 
are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  ask  for  charity. 
We  are  not  asking  fcM-  governmental  hand- 
outs. All  that  we  ask  for  is  falrplay  and 
Justice.  I  respectfully  submit  that  Congress 
lias  the  nooral  responslbiUty  to  make  us 
whole  In  our  anniUties,  to  restore  to  lu  the 
full  purchasing  value  of  our  annuity  dollars 
for  which  we  pcdd  in  sound  iOO-cent  dollars. 
We  do  not  ask  to  share  the  general  improve- 
ment in  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  em- 
ployed population.  AU  that  we  ask  Is  that 
you  restore  us  to  our  postwar  condition. 
Only  the  MorrLson  bill.  H.R.  6855,  comes  ap- 
proximately close  to  giving  the  pre-1056  re- 
tiree Justice.  We  ask  you  to  report  out 
favorably  HJt.  6856  in  Its  enUrety.  Finally, 
we  respectfuUy  ask  this  committee  that 
when  they  get  down  to  deep  thinking  they 
do  not  lightly  pass  us  by. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


ICr.  Rivsas  of  South  Carolina,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Whiteheb,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSICm  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Coxgesssioiial 
Rxcosi),  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'KoNSKZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OsimH. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoiTMAM  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoKNECAT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  PowEii. 

Mr.  Wkicht. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reiiorted  that 
that  ooDunittee  had  examined  atKl  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  10526.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  TVeasory  and  Post  Oflloe  Depart- 
menu.  Um  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  SO,  lOOS.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  10786.  An  act  to  establish  standards 
(or  hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of 
latKrers  and  mechanics  employed  on  work 
done  under  contract  for,  or  with  the  fi- 
nancial aid  of,  the  United  States,  for  any 
territory,  or  for  the  Dlatrlct  of  Colxmabla, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HH.  108O3.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  tiie  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1063,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJt.  11280.  An  act  making  approprlaUons 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  IOCS,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

B.Jct.  11737.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  operation:  construction  of 
facilities:  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  1,  1962, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

Hit.  3788.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  VJS.  vessel  AUuka  to  the 
State  of  California  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  department  of  fish  and  game  of  such 
State:  and 

HA.  7338.  An  act  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  oysters  by  propagation  of  dlsesae- 
reslstant  strains,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at   12   o'clock  and  57  minutes  pjn.). 
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under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  6. 1962,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  relative  to  executive 
communication  No.  736,  dated  March  29, 
1961,  relating  to  an  audit  by  the  Comptroller 
General;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2369.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
E)epartment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  13(b)  of  the  act  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  13(c)  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  5(X). 
Conctirrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  parts  2,  3.  6.  and  7 
of  the  hearings  held  before  the  Conmilttee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  the  Impact  of  im- 
ports and  exports:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2116).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

B4r.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  503. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  To  Com- 
memorate the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  ist 
Inaugural  of  Abraham  Lincoln:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2117).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  720.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  "U.S.  Defense 
Policies  in  1961"  as  a  House  document;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  2118).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  497. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  Congressional  Record  with  a  view  to 
Improving  Its  format,  Index,  typography, 
and  so  forth;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2119) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  H.R.  12082.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2120).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  Texas:  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  297.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
the  award  of  contracts  by  the  United  States 
to  certain  persons;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2121).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJl.  6190.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  pa3rment  to  veterans  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  of  repairing  or  replacing 
certain  prosthetic  and  other  appliances  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  certain 
accidents;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2122) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJl.  7600.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  ef- 
fective date  provisions  relating  to  awards,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2123).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  8517.  A  bill  to  grant 
emergency  officer's  retirement  benefits  to  cer- 
tain persons  who  did  not  qualify  therefor 
because  their  applications  were  not  sub- 
mitted before  May  25,  1929;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2124) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  9737.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  641  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  deductions  shall  not  be  made 
from  Federal  payments  to  a  State  home  be- 
cause of  amounts  collected  from  the  estatca 
of  deceased  veterans  and  used  for  recre;\- 
tional  or  other  purposes  not  required  by 
State  laws;  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
2125).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  9747.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  514  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940  to  provide  that  where  per- 
sonal property  taxes  may  not  be  imposed 
up>on  property  of  a  serviceman  located  In  a 
State,  such  taxes  may  not  be  imposed  upon 
such  property  after  he  is  transferred  out  of 
such  State:  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
2126).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tha 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  9922,  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  th« 
furnishing  of  hospital  and  medical  care  (in- 
cluding outpatient  treatment)  to  peacetime 
veterans  suffering  from  nonoompens4ibl« 
service-connected         disabilities;  without 

amendment  (Rept.  No.  2127 ».  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  (»n  Vet* 
erans'  Affairs.  H.R.  11100.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  special  consideration  for  certain 
disabled  veterans  suffering  blindness  or  bi- 
lateral kidney  involvement;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2128).  Referred  to  tht! 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Statti 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  8737.  A  bill  tO 
amend  section  10  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Traffic  Act,  1925.  as  amended,  fo  as  to 
require  reports  of  collisions  in  which  motor 
vehicles  are  involved;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2129) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  thet 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs.  H.R.  9962.  A  bill  to  amenfl 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
extension  of  the  period  within  which  certain 
educational  programs  must  be  begun  an4l 
completed  in  the  case  of  persons  called  to 
active  duty  during  the  Berlin  crisis;  withi 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2130)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  10857.  A  bill  to  amenfl 
chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  vocational  rehabilitation  for  certain 
blinded  veterans;  with  amendment  (Rept, 
No.  2131).  Referred  to  the  Committee  oJ] 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  11018  A  bill  tq 
amend  the  act  concerning  gifts  to  minors  in 
the  District  of  Columbia:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2132).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  H  R.  12333.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit,  for 
1  yeiu-,  the  granting  of  national  service  life 
insurance  to  certain  veterans  heretofore 
eligible  for  .«\ich  Insurance;  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  2i33)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

Mr  MrMIIXAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  HR  11019  A  bill  to 
provide  that  the  Uniform  Limited  Partner- 
ship Act  shall  apply  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2134  (. 
Referred  to  the  Htiu.se  Calendar 

Mr  McMillan  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  C<aumbia  HR  12675  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  formation  of  partnerships 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  make 
uniform  the  law  with  respect  thereto;  with- 
out amendment  i  Rept  No.  2135i.  Referred 
lo   the   Huu.se  Calend.\r 

Mr  FASCELI.  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
f.iirs  Senate  Joint  Resnlutlon  132.  Joint 
resolution  extending  recognition  U)  the  In- 
urnallfinal  Exposition  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  the  year  1966  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  ls.sue  a  pniclamatlon  calling 
upon  the  several  Stiites  of  the  Union  and 
foreign  countries  t.'  take  part  In  the  exnofi- 
tion:  without  amendment  (Rept  No  2136 1. 
Referred  U<  the  Hou.se  Calendar 

Mr  Mt  MILLAN  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Clumbla  H  R  12708  A  bill  t'> 
Increase  the  juri.sdlrtlon  of  the  municipal 
court  for  tlie  District  of  Columbia  In  civil 
actions,  to  change  the  n.imes  of  the  court, 
and  for  other  purpo.scs.  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  2137 1  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS     AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.-^r  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  rcffrred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ROSTENKOWSKI 

H  R  127.59  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meni'Tlal  at  Wake  Island  in  honor 
of  American  ser\  icemen  who  were  killed  In 
the  B.ittle  of  Wake  Island,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   .AITiiirs 

By    Mr     DERWIN.SKI 

H  R  127C0  A  bill  !o  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  at  Wake  Island  in  honor 
of  .American  ser\  icemen  who  were  killed  In 
the  Bar  tie  of  Wake  Island;  to  the  Committee 
ov.  FiTCiKn  .Affairs 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California 

H  R  127(31  .A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  resi- 
dential occupants  of  unpatented  mininf; 
claims  upon  which  valuable  Improvements 
have  been  placed,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr   McMILLAN  (by  request! 

H  R  12762  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  ot 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 
as  amended,  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbi.i 

By  Mr    MAILLIARD: 

H  R  1276;j  A  bill  to  provide,  for  purposes 
of  income  taxes  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Codes,  that  awards  received  under  the  Japa- 
nese-American Evacuation  Claims  Act  of 
1948  shall  not  be  included  in  gross  Income. 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN 

H  R  12764  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  to  promote  the  flow  of  domesti- 
cally produced  lumber  in  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   ROSENTHAL: 

H.R  12765  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
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abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJR  127M.  A  bill  to  remove  the  time  limi- 
tation for  applications  by  disabled  veteran* 
for  assistance  toward  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles or  other  conveyances:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MOORE: 
H  J  Res.  842.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlan  re- 
ligious observances  founded  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  God  In  public  schools  or  other  pub- 
lic places.  If  participation  therein  la  volun- 
tary;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  COOLET: 
H  R*8  742  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  proceedings  Incident  to  the 
presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Hon. 
Hampton  P.  Pulmer  lo  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H  Rea  743.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  ActlvlUe«  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
8<^x;lety  known  as  the  Nation  of  Islam  (also 
known  as  the  Black  Muslims);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs  KELLY: 

HR  12767.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Celes 
W.  White;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia: 

H  R  12788.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  entertain,  hear, 
and  determine  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on 
the  claim  of  Robert  Alexander;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McDOWELL: 

H.J  Res  843.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  a  gold  medal  be  coined  and  presented 
lo  Dr.  Prances  O.  Kelsey  by  the  President 
in  honor  of  her  distinguished  service  to  man- 
kind by  withholding  approval  of  the  horror- 
druK  thalidomide  which  has  caused  thou- 
sands of  babies  to  be  bom  deformed;  to 
the   Commit  lee  on   Banking  and   Currency. 


PETITIONS.  ETTC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 

390  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  presented  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Cleburne  Chaml)er  of  Com- 
merce, Cleburne,  Tex.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  en- 
dorsing the  enactment  of  S.  3243,  H.R.  11583, 
S  3242  and  H  R  11584.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 


SENATE 

TniHSDAY,  Arr.rsT  2,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  whose  dwelling  place  Is  the 
light  of  setting  suns,  the  round  ocean, 


the  living  air,  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the 
mind  of  man  which  is  the  temple  of  Thy 
glory :  Shine  into  our  darkness,  we  pray, 
by  the  light  of  Thy  truth;  correct  the 
dismal  errors  of  our  Judgments  and  the 
false  perspective  of  our  prejudices  by  the 
wisdom  Thou  dost  wait  to  give  liberally 
to  all  who  ask  of  Thee,  and  who  with 
pure  hearts  wait  for  Thy  will  and  Thy 
word. 

Inspire  and  guide  with  the  spirit  of 
understanding  Thy  servants  who  min- 
ister in  this  Chamber,  the  few  among  the 
many,  in  a  great  and  crucial  day  lifted 
by  their  fellows  to  high  pedestals  of 
power  and  influence.  May  their  words 
and  counsel,  so  laden  with  possibilities 
to  raise  to  higher  levels  this  stricken  gen- 
eration, add  mightily  to  the  world's  store 
of  good  will  and  be  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  that  is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, August  1,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  501) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanjring  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  16th  annual  re- 
port covering  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  in  1961. 

In  the  course  of  that  year  the  United 
Nations  faced  and  surmounted  several 
crises;  dealt  with  a  heavy  parliamentary 
agenda;  adminLstered  expanding  pro- 
grams in  the  economic  and  social  field; 
and  took  several  steps  of  potentially 
Rreat  significance  for  the  future  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  world. 

A  detailed  record  of  these  events  and 
accomplishments  is  set  forth  In  the  body 
of  this  report,  but  in  transmitting  it  to 
the  Congress  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  three  matters  of  compelling 
importance  which  the  United  Nations 
faced  in  1961. 

First  was  the  administrative  crisis  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters.  This 
arose  when  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to 
replace  an  impartial  Secretariat  with  a 
three-headed  directorate — representing 


the  Commimlst  bloc  and  the  M>-caUed 
capitalist  and  neutralist  groups  of 
nations — each  with  a  veto.  This  attempt 
to  destroy  the  executive  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations,  following:  the  untimely 
death  of  the  late  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  was  rejected  decisively. 
In  the  imanimous  election  of  U  Thant  to 
fill  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  tinexpired  term, 
the  full  integrity  of  the  ofOce  of  the 
Secretary  General  was  preserved. 

Second  was  the  operational  crisis  for 
the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
in  t2ie  Congo.  By  the  end  of  the  jrear, 
the  secession  of  Orientale  Province  had 
been  brought  to  an  end,  fighting  in 
Katanga  was  replaced  by  a  cease-fire, 
and  the  dissidents  in  Katanga  had 
agreed  to  negotiate  for  reintesration  of 
that  Province  with  the  rest  of  the 
Congo. 

Third  was  the  financial  crisis.  This 
was  brought  on  mainly  by  the  refusal  or 
inability  of  some  members  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  three-point  plan  to 
meet  inunediate  peacekeeping  costs, 
collect  arrearages,  and  provide  adequate 
fimds  until  a  more  permanent  method 
can  be  devised  for  financing  future 
peacekeeping  operations. 

Despite  the  dangers  and  strains  of 
these  crises,  the  United  Nations  in  1961 
took  three  steps  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  great  future  significance  to  the  world's 
security  and  well-being. 

1.  The  United  Nations  created  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  forum  for  re- 
newed disarmament  negotiations  which 
began  this  spring  in  Geneva.  In  pre- 
senting to  the  General  Assembly  the  U.S. 
proposals  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament in  a  peaceful  world,  the  U.S. 
delegation  made  clear  that  steps  toward 
disarmament  must  be  matched,  at  each 
stage,  by  steps  toward  improving  the 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  this  essential  linkage 
which  will  make  disarmament  a  practi- 
cal pro[>osition  whenever  nations  can 
agree  on  the  necessary  goals  and  safe- 
guards. Every  improvement  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  peace  will  make  it  easier  for 
us,  with  confidence,  ultimately  to  begin 
dismantling  the  machinery  of  war. 
Whatever  obstacles  and  disappointments 
may  lie  ahead,  the  world  must  some  day 
travel  the  road  to  disarmament.  For,  in 
the  nuclear  age,  armaments  no  longer 
offer  fundamental  security  to  any  nation. 

2.  The  United  Nations  also  laid  the 
groundwork  in  1961  for  a  XJIi.  decade  of 
development  to  help  speed  progress 
toward  the  economic  and  social  goals  of 
the  newly  emerging  nations.  The 
launching  of  a  world  food  program  and 
the  decision  to  hold  an  international 
conference  on  the  application  of  science 
and  technology  to  the  less  developed 
world  are  only  initial  steps.  The  United 
States  intends  to  propose  further  meas- 
ures to  focus  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  on  this  10-year  drive  against 
economic  want  and  social  injustice. 
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3.  Finally,  the  United  Nations,  in  1961, 
turned  in  earnest  to  the  critical  search 
for  international  cooperation  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space.  Within  the 
framework  of  the  newly  created  U.N. 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,  discussions  were  underway  at  the 
end  of  the  year  looking  toward  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  outer  space,  includ- 
ing cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  de- 
velopment of  communications  and 
weather  programs. 

These  were  major  constructive  moves 
of  the  United  Nations  in  1961 :  To  work 
toward  the  replacement  of  the  machin- 
ery of  war  with  the  institutions  of  peace ; 
to  help  guide  the  newly  developing  na- 
tions toward  modernization ;  and  to  seek 
international  cooperation  in  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  United  States  played  a  major  role 
in  initiating  these  progressive  steps  in 
the  United  Nations.  They  served  the 
foreign  policy  interest  of  this  country; 
and  they  were  wholly  compatible  with 
the  mutually  reinforcing  poUcies  which 
we  have  pursued  through  the  institutions 
of  the  North  Atlantic  commimity, 
through  regional  organizations,  and 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinued to  play  vigorously  two  indispen- 
sable continuing  roles.  It  kept  the  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo,  and 
it  continued  to  be  absorbed  in  the  often 
di£Bcult  transfer  of  dependent  areas  to 
nationhood. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  said  too  often 
that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
expresses  well  the  basic  precepts  and 
standards  of  conduct  that  guide  our  own 
society.  These  precepts  and  standards 
are  not  destroyed  because  this  nation  or 
that,  consistently  or  occasionally,  vio- 
lates them.  The  indestructible  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  exert  a  gravitational 
pull  which  adds  strength  to  every  aspect 
of  our  worldwide  diplomacy.  The  United 
Nations,  under  that  Charter,  provides  a 
framework  within  which  we  can  pursue 
the  highest  goal  of  American  foreign 
policy — a  world  community  of  independ- 
ent nations  living  together  in  free 
association  and  at  peace  with  each  other. 
JoHiT  P.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  August  2.  1962. 


Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HH.  11721.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment ol  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  dam- 
age compensation  made  by  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  under  the  terma 
of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April 
30,  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  973  million  for  that  purpose;  and 

HH.  12711.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2008)  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  16,  1959  (73  Stat. 
561,  43  U.S.C.  615a) ,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Spokane  Valley  project,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
w^hlch  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  upper  division  of  the  Baker 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Gcvernment  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afl&xed  his  signature  to 
the  following   enrolled   bills,   and   thej 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem 
pore: 

H.R.  10526.  An  act  making  appropriations! 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies  for  Ihr 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  10786.  An  act  to  establish  standards! 
for  hotu-s  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  on  work  donei 
under  contract  for.  or  with  the  financial  al<| 
of.  the  United  States,  for  any  territory,  or  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  10802.  An  act  making  approprlationei 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Junet 
30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11289'.  "An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  flscaJI 
year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  pur~ 
poses;  and 

HJi.  11737.  An  act  to  authorize  approprln 
ations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research,  development, 
and  operation;  construction  of  facilities:  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  readi 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  afl 
indicated : 

H.R.  575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  andj 
maintain  the  upper  division  of  the  Baker 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Oregon,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In-i 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  11721.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  dam- 
age compensation  made  by  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  under  the  termfi 
of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April 
30,  1946.  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $73  million  for  that  purpose;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.R.  12711.  An  act  making  appropriatioiisi 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies. 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
tmanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  1 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  followin'4  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LASTL.\ND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary ; 

Norbert  A  Schlel.  of  Ciilifornla,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  Ocneral. 

By  Mr.  JOH.NSTON.  from  the  Committer 
on    Post   Office    and    Civil    Service: 

Thirty-ulne   postmaster   nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Eduar  H.  Bernstein,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years 
expiring  June  30.  1965. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration  of 
le^'islalive  business. 


MEXICOS    SOCIAL    REVOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  will  mark  the  first  annivei-sary  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  One  of  the 
basic  planks  in  the  Alliance  is  a  pro- 
gram of  making  land  available  to  peas- 
ants, so  they  may  become  self-supF>ort- 
ing.  and  self-respecting  members  of 
society. 

It  IS  not  easy  for  those  who  control  the 
land  in  most  of  the  nations  to  the  south 
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of  us  to  recognize  that  this  course  offers 
a  far  better  alternative  than  the  distri- 
bution of  land  by  revolution.  Therefore, 
when  one  of  the  great  Latin  American 
nations  voluntarily  and  enthusiastically 
parcels  out  vast  holdings  of  land,  it  is  a 
significant  development  for  the  entire 
hemisphere. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  make  millions  of  acres  of 
land  available  to  small  farmers  not  only 
helps  fulfill  the  noble  aims  of  the  Mexi- 
can Revolution,  but  also  makes  a  real 
contribution  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Our  great  neighbors  to  the  south  have 
long  been  among  the  leaders  in  the  fight 
for  economic  and  social  Justice.  As  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Punta  del  Este. 
the^y  lend  much  prestige  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  each  time  they  move  for- 
ward to  carry  out  the  goals  embodied 
in  that  declaration.  It  is  to  their  credit 
that  they  crown  glowing  words  with  con- 
structive action. 

Mr.  President,  tribute  was  paid  re- 
cently, in  a  New  York  Times  editorial, 
to  Mexico  and  its  President.  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateos.  with  sr>ecial  reference  to 
land  reform.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

McXIC</8   RrVOLtTJON 

Mexico's  social  revolution  started  In  1910 
and  In  some  ways  It  still  continues.  The 
recent  news  that  the  Government  is  going 
to  parcel  out  several  million  more  acres  of 
land  to  small  farmers  Is  In  the  direct  line 
of  the  revolution. 

That  upheaval  did  not  commence  as  a 
Jacquerie,  or  peasant  uprising,  but  U  be- 
came one  because  the  nation's  economy  was 
overwhelmingly  agricultural  and  lU  popu- 
lation proportionately  rural.  Yet  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  Mexican  people  owned  land 
and  mast  cf  that  was  In  the  hands  of  the 
Immensely  wealthy.  Hence  the  major  ob- 
jective of  the  revolution.  Impoaed  by  the 
fiery  p>ea8ant  leader  Emlllano  Zapata,  became 
agrarian  reform.  The  long  years  of  blood- 
shed and  trava:l,  and  of  conflict  with  the 
United  States,  have  happily  gone  Into  his- 
tory, but  the  Ideals  of  the  revolution  still 
Inspire  the  leaders  of  Mexico. 

So  It  W8S  that  In  his  very  first  state  of 
the  union  message  on  September  1,  1959, 
President  Lbpez  Mateoe  promised  to  con- 
tinue Mexico's  agrarian  reform  policies.  He 
ha«  honored  that  promise.  No  President 
since  L4saro  C4rdenas  (1934-40)  has  done 
so  much  to  distribute  land,  raise  farming 
incomes,  and  Increase  crops 

This  doe;»  not  mean  that  Mexican  farmers 
are  all  Uvlr  g  well.  There  are  still  great  num- 
bers of  peiiaantB  In  dire  poverty  and  many 
who  can  l;ve  only  by  going  to  the  United 
States  for  seasonal  work  every  year. 

There  la  a  constant  struggle  to  prevent  a 
throwback  to  the  latlfundlszn  that  was  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  the  revolution.  But 
the  feudalism  that  existed  before  the  revolu- 
tion has  gene,  surely  forever.  Mexico  trans- 
formed hei  social  structure,  a  triumph  but 
with  a  price  terribly  high.  Such  a  transfor- 
mation is  the  goal  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress in  L.atln  America,  but  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  t  will  be  accompllahed  by  peace- 
ful, evolutionary  proceasea  and  not  by  the 
violence  and  tragedy  of  the  Mexican  and 
Cuban  revclutlona. 


FAMILY  SERVICE  MARKS  PASSING 
OF  MONTANA  PIONEER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  26,  1962,  children  and  grandchildren 
of  Mattie  Welsh,  widow  of  Joseph  Welsh, 
met  at  the  Johnson  k  Jenkins  Funeral 
Home  in  Washington  to  mark  and  to 
mourn  her  death,  which  occurred  on 
Tuesday,  May  22.  ending  a  long  and 
richly  full  life.  Born  Mattie  Byers.  78 
years  ago,  on  April  30.  1884,  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C..  she  began  a  fascmating  life 
of  adventure  when,  at  the  age  of  8.  she 
left  the  well-established  community  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  western  wilder- 
ness of  Montana.  When  Mattie  Byers' 
parents  died,  the  child  became  the  ward 
of  her  great-aunt.  Mattie  K.  Castner. 
who,  with  her  husband,  was  a  Montana 
pioneer;  and  the  young  girl  from  North 
Carolina  absorbed  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  her  guardian  and  embraced  life  as  a 
great  adventure. 

After  her  marriage  62  years  ago  to  an 
east  European  immigrant,  John  Novotny. 
the  young  wife  helped  her  husband  to 
establish  homesteads  in  Cascade  County. 
Mont.  Later  they  moved  to  Great  Falls. 
Mont.,  where  they  lived  most  of  their 
married  life  and  where  they  reared  a 
family  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom 
survive. 

Mattie  Welsh  was  an  enthusiastic 
traveler,  and  as  her  children  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren  made  their 
ways  to  other  parts  of  this  country,  she 
welcomed  their  decisions  as  a  call  to  new 
adventure.  Through  her  visits  to  them 
in  California.  Nebraska.  New  Jersey,  and 
Washington,  D.C..  as  well  as  to  the  North 
CaroUna  scene  of  her  earliest  childhood, 
she  came  to  be  at  home  throughout  this 
Nation,  and  she  is  no  stranger  to  the 
soil  In  which  she  is  restmg  now. 

There  is  an  African  proverb  which 
says  that  the  mother  whose  children 
bury  her  has  died  a  happy  death.  How- 
ever. Mattie  Welsh's  happiness  consists 
not  only  of  the  loving  descendants  who 
survive  her.  but  also  of  the  challenge  of 
the  great  new  adventure  to  which  she 
has  gone. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson  ]  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  to  be  conducted  at  Roanoke 
Island,  N.C..  during  the  week  of  August 
12-18,  1962,  vice  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 


the  feasibiUty  of  navigation  on  the  Kaw 
River  between  Kansas  City  and  Topeka. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  bt  Kansas  Farmers  Union 
Boars  or  Directors 

Whereas  the  board  which  represents  farm- 
ing interests  in  every  section  of  the  State, 
believes  the  Kaw  River  Is  on^  of  the  State's 
greatest  resources:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  la  spencling  mil- 
lions abroad  helping  other  countries  plan 
for  the  future;   and 

Whereas  it  Is  time  the  development  of  the 
Kaw  River  Basin  with  Its  tremendous  po- 
tential receives  proper  attention;  and 

Whereas  the  big  flood  control  reservoirs 
constructed  and  to  be  constructed  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Kaw  could  bring  vast 
water  Impoundments  from  Kanopolis.  Tuttle 
Creek.  Kirwln.  Wilson.  Mllford,  and  Perry 
Resersolrs  in  Kansas  and  Harlan  on  the  Re- 
publican River  in  Nebraska  could  make  it 
possible  to  maintain  a  navigable  channel  on 
the  Kaw  River;  and 

Whereas  the  Kansas  farmers  understand 
and  appreciate  the  Importance  of  river  traf- 
fic, through  their  farmer-owned  Farmers 
Union  Cooperative  Marketing  Aaaoclatlon  In 
Kansas  City  with  barge  facilities  at  their 
terminal  elevator  in  Fairfax.  Kansas  City, 
Kans  ,  shipped  over  100  barges  or  about  3 
million  bushels  of  wheat  via  the  Missouri 
River  to  New  Orleans  by  July  4.  1962.  and 
as  many  bushels  were  waiting  available 
barges  for  further  shipments:  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  large  Industries, 
such  as  grain  terminals  located  on  the  river 
at  tlie  present  time  that  could  supply  ton- 
nage for  a  bargellne  operation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Kansas  Farmers  Union  In  session  this 
21st  day  of  July  1962,  Indicate  by  this  docu- 
ment, their  moral  support  and  calling  upon 
their  representatives  In  Washington  to  ask 
the  next  session  of  Congress  to  consider  an 
appropriation  for  the  Army  Engineers  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  navigation  on  the 
Kaw  River  between  Kansas  City  and  Topeka; 
and  be  It  further 

Rewlved.  That  civic  leaders  be  called  upon 
In  Kansas  to  begin  an  organized  effort  to 
push  for  river  channel  development  which 
would  bring  a  more  rapid  Industrialization 
to  the  Kaw  Valley;  and  be  It  further 

Reyolved,  That  we  Inform  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  frcsn  the  State  of  Kansas  by 
forwarding  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  them 
in  Wiishlngton,  DC. 

Martin  J.  Btrms, 

President. 
Attest: 

David  E.  Karnowski, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 


STUDY  OF  FEASIBILITY  OF  NAVIGA- 
TION ON  KAW  RIVER,  KANS.— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Farmers  Union  at  a  meeting  of 
its  board  of  directors  on  July  21  at 
Topeka,  Kans.,  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  Congress  to  consider  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Army  Engineers  to  study 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EIXENDETR.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3235.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  wca-k  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  for  other  piuposes  (Rept 
No.  1803);  and 

S.  3574.  A  bill  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949  (Rept.  No. 
1804). 
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By  Mr.  MCCARTHY,  from  the  Ckanmlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Foreetry,  witb  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  8520.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  add  a  new  subsection  to  sec- 
tion 16  to  limit  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  drainage  of  certain  wet  lands 
(Rept.  No.  1806). 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP     NONESSENTIAL. 
FEDERAL     EXPENDITURES — PED- 
ERAL  PERSONNEL  AND  PAY— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.   BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on 
Federal  employment  and  pay  for  the 
month  of  June  1962. 

The  June  1962  personnel  report  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures  records 
the  yearend  level  of  Federal  civilian 
emplosmient. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  it  is 
my  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
numerous  records  are  broken : 

1.    TDMX  n<PIX)TlUNT 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Federal 
Government  during  Jxme  1962  was  in- 
creased by  34.921.    This  was  the  largest 


monthly  increase  in  10  years— slnct| 
June  1952 — ^with  the  exception  of  March 
1960  when  181,783  temporary  employees 
were  added  to  take  the  1960  census. 

2.    TEAKENO   EMPLOYMENT 

Fiscal  yearend  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment in  June  1962  totaled  2.496.45S> 
an  increase  of  77.351  over  the  level  ol 
June  1961.  This  was  the  highest  year-, 
end  figure  in  10  years.  The  yearend 
figure  has  not  been  this  high  since  June 
1952  which  represented  the  Korean  war 
yearend  peak.  The  1952  figure  wa$ 
2.596.800;  and  from  that  high  point  the 
yearend  total  dropped  to  2.367,000  ixi 
June  1959.  It  has  climbed  steadily  i«i 
each  of  the  past  3  years. 

3.    CIVII.IAN    AGENCY    EMPLOYMENT 

Employment  in  Federal  civilian  agen- 
cies— as  distinguished  from  ci\ilian  em- 
ployment in  the  military  departments-^ 
increased  during  the  month  of  June  1962 
by  31,267.  The  yearend  employment 
by  Federal  civilian  agencies  stood  at  a 
total  of  1,426,849.  This  was  the  high- 
est civilian  agency  employment  in  llO 
years;  the  yearend  total  in  1952  was 
1,259,590;  the  net  increase  over  10  yeats 
was  167.259.  In  the  same  10-year  period 
civilian  employment  in  the  military  de- 
partments was  decreased  by  267.566  fropi 
1,337.172  in  June  1952  to  1.069.606  in 
June  1962. 


Total  and  major  catppori'  s 


Civilian  p<TS'iiiiii  1  in 


4.   CIVILIAN   EMPLOYMENT   PAYROLL 

The  Federal  payroll  for  civilian  em- 
ployment   in    fiscal    year    1962 — ended 
June  30— will  exceed  $14  billion.     This 
will  be  an  alltime  record.     The  highest 
payroll  during  World  War  II— when  ci- 
vilian  employment    rose   to   more   than 
3.5    million— totaled    approximately    $8 
billion.    Due  to  varying  pay  periods  the 
payroll  figures  are  reported  a  month  late. 
The  figures  for  June  1962  are  not  yet  in 
For  the  11  month.s  of  the  past  fiscal  year 
July  1961-May  1962,  the  actual  payroll 
totaled   $13.1   billion.     The   payroll  for 
June    was    approximately    $1.2    billion. 
The  total  would  be  approximately  $14 '4 
billion. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
several  years'  standing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  report  printed  in  the 
Record,   together  with  a  statement  by 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed tn  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Personnel  in  Executive  Branch. 
June  and  May  1S>62,  and  Pay.  Mat  and 
April  1962 

personnel  and  pat   summary 

(See  table  I) 

I:if.  .rni.iUoii  m  monthly  personnel  report.s 

for  June    1962  submitted   to  the  Joint  Com- 

miltee  on  Redvictlon  of  Nonessential  Federnl 

Expciiditiirr.s   is  Kuniiiiiirlzod   fts   fullowe: 
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ARenci«8  excluslYe  of  Department  of  Defense- 
Department  of  Defense - 

Iiisl<le  the  United  States -- 

Ontslde  the  United  States --- 

Indnctrial  employment - 


Foreign  nationals. 
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>  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  in  the  Ittt  line  of  this  .summary. 

Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on  employment  and  pay  by  Table  IV  breaks  ttown  the  aboTe  employment  figures  to  show  the 

IM  nvimber  In  IndustrlM-type  activities  by  agencies. 

"^Stolen  breaks  down  the  above  employment  figures  to  show  the         Table  V  shows  foreign  nailon..l.s  by  agencies  not  Included  In  Ubles 
number  Inside  the  United  States  by  agencies.  I.  M.  ni.  and  IV. 

Table  in  breaks  down  the  above  emplojrment  figures  to  show  tbe 
number  outside  the  United  States  by  agencies. 

T\Bi  E  I  —ConsolidaUd  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  Unilfd  StuUs  em[>!,»if,l  hj  Ih,  y^r.ln-rng.  nci<s  dur.ng  .Ju,„  lur  ' 
■      '      ■  a„,/  comparison  with  May  1962,  and  pay  for  May  lUtiJ,  and  am  pans,,,,  n  ,th  A/,', I  Ijf  j 


Popartnient  or  apency 


Personnel 


June 


May 


IncreB,-* 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defcnsi;: 

AjrriTOlture - 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — 

Interior --. 

Justice 

Post  Office'.! — 

State  « « 

Treasury - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


110,fi29 
31,432 
77,244 

63.366 
32,  a56 
H,U63 
688,477 
40,190 
83,036 


SR,554 

29,  wk; 

74,733 
fi8,fi(l8 
31.1fi9 
8,412 
S83,«^fi8 
39,757 
83,990 


11,975 

1,R3() 

2.811 

4,H,Vt 

887 

641 

4,8I» 

433 


Pay  (in  tlnxwaniUsj 


H.cri 


WA 


May  .\prll       I     IniTiasc     .    I^ktcj-si' 


»47. 4.-J  ,         W2. 23.-  ».-..  21.'*  . 

IH.  346  '            It..  M.l  1.401  '. 

n.Va  t           85,«75  1.777  1. 

32,4«1  i          28,8H5  I  3,576  i. 

ai,f.42             lh.565  2,ir77  i. 

4.97,'i              4,581  394  ' 

2^■^,^^0           243,263  20,fi«7  I 

19,080               18,268  772  |. 

48,764             45.376  I  3.379  |. 


1962 
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Tabi.k  I.      Cunsoltdaied  lahli  of  Ftderal  ptrsunnel  irmtde  and  oulKidt  lite  I  niled  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  June  1062 
and  cornparixoTi  vilh  May  l!**ii,  and  pay  for  May  1C*6S,  and  comparison  vrilh  April  1962 — Continned 


liipiutini  nt  or  iip'ii'  y 


Pi-raonnel 


Pay  (in  thousuds) 


Junr 


M»y  Inrr^ane    !    I>€<Tt>a»    I       May 


April 


Increase        D«erea.<ir 


Fii-<-utiV"'  ( 
U  hue  I 
iliirenu 
(  iiiirii  li 
K  VI  cull 
N.ithm. 
Nrttiun: 
( ifTi.-*-  (1 
I'nui'le 

Ilnlrjn  n<l<t 
A'lvlV)! 
ArnrrV 

It.Kir.l  I 
Cull  A 
(■;m!  .<. 
Civil  W 
Cnrnrni 

(  ninilll 
1  >•  hiu.i 
K  \  I « .r1 
l-.ifn.  ( 
K..lfr«l 
Kcl.-r»; 
K.lerai 

V.  l.r,.l 
l-.-.l.T»I 
K..|»Tal 
Vi.lfrnI 
Ki-'lrrul 
Kr.lrr.il 
K'iri-ifn 
'  ..lu  r.i' 
I  M-iM  r>>. 
( i<j  .<  in 

IlnU-II. 
IlhM.UI 

l!;l.r»lj 
J  >!iw  »  .' 

V  .fi.-ii. 

V  itlul. 

N..tl.ili. 
N:i'li>ru 
V:i!liili. 
Nill..'i 
N  .It'.n: 

<  Hit'l'"! 
I'alUlIIl. 
iT.-.i.l.- 
Kkllrrjn 
Kencflo 

Ki-<  urili 

P<-li<«fU 
huiall  I 
Smith*' 
huUltt-r) 
buUh  ( 
rr.i«<l' 
.'■iit'Vi  r 
■lurilT  I 
Tax  (« 
Tiim'  s 
T.  V  V.  > 

r  f.  Ai 

I  <.  In 
Viiernr 
Vlrmn 


<>uii<  il. 


•f\\^■%■  (if  til.    IT.  M.lclil 
liiiiv  Oftl'  I  .    . 

nf  li.e  HU'lj'i  I 
mI  KoifiiiiiU'    A<lvifnT> 
1 1    Miinxton  .ml  <irt>iin'l 

1  ><-.urit>  <    Hin' II         

K. inerfrri.  V   I'Unninr  

A'*  < 'uininiv>iciii  ciri  (  .iiiiimlifll  ^  "it* 

t  .itirirw^ 

V  (  iiinniiv«tnn  on  Interk'i'VcrTirnirit.il  Krl.itmus 

>n  Itiltle  MMniiriK-nt'-  C'lminix-inn 

Kn<rvv  C.itnmisMiiM 

(  <ii.vim«irv  (.t  t(ic  ti'Ukr.U  JU'M.'rvt'  S>>liin    

ron.miic*  |t".ir<l . .... . 

rvi'i'  <'oininiv..;ipn 

.ir  Crnli'iini  il  Conitni^sliin 

MMti  (.f  KuH-  ^rt<   .    _ 

.-wn  nn  (  l\  il  lOii'it*'  

•  Kivir  H:i«ui  (  ■irnn;is>.i"in . „. 

iuii^^irt  Uttik  n'  Wu^l.ii  pK.n 

ri'lil    ^clinHii-iritinn  

Avi;ili<)n  A^i  ;iry. 

<  i.il  .Mini  >.iN'iy  l^'Mf.  iif  K<  V  iiw 

I  iiiiitiuuiirailuii.s  Ciimini^ion   

I>'I<.-iil  I;i-'ir:inn'  (  nrj-orullun 

Il.irn.    I>..it,  H.ink  H..;ir'l 

M.iriiini<   (  "Mimis^i.'M       ,  

Ml  .li.ilion  till  ConnliiiKiti  Sc-rvice 

I'liwcr  CuniriiitMoii   .   .      _ .._. 

'Ir.iiii    Ct>runi;-S.*'iiin 

CUilITU  .'X nil  nil  lit  (   Ull.IIllSiitiUll 

^(tiiiintii  i:  Ollm  

>i  r-.  iii>.  A'linii..-ir  il  i.iii_ 

IK  I.I  ITintiri)^  nirin 

•  .ill  1  Ili.M.i    Km.iiiK-  .^ci-nry . 

.  1  i:!r »  (  <.|T.ni.v.K>fi  ._. 

li' (  ciniiKTtv  Ci.riuni.'v'tii'n    

I*l.«.>ii  Mi-iinri  il  Cuiiiiniv«K>n 

1    \i  riiiaiilio  .iini  .■<|r.»'>    \.!niinstr!if  i^n   . 

I  (  .![  itiil  IIi'ii  iiif  Aulfi'iritv 

:  C  i|  ii^  li  ininng  C..innu-,'iiin     

.  <    11  ilal    I  r  .n»|nj»l  i'  i-n  Acrm  y ..... 

i  <  1  ilnTV  i»l  Art 

;  I   lUir  lt«:  ii.'iit  H<«uiJ - - 

.  M.'lu!  nil  llctifi' 

I  S.  irmi    f  c.ii'iil  Uii'ii  

Hjiti'hI  'h  liiTH>Uf  1  >  K.  V  11  v»  CiiiiUiLVlon 

C.inil  .      . 

il  ,»  Cuiiiiiiillii   "Il  K.i|iuii  Kiiii'l'ij  nil  lit  upjiortunilj 

I  H.  timnrnt  li«i:»r'l  

ulimi  IliKiriJ  

n  11'  e  S<  ivi  i\   Ihvi  ln|>n  rril  Cur^xiriiliuii  .  

r?' Miii!  Kii  tiMiifnC'uiiiUiLwiinn  .   . 

I   c,  rv  I' r  "v  ".fDi  .......... 

ll-llirvv    ^.illi;nl>lr;.tli.n _ 

11!  Ill  I'l'tHtiflon   .  .         

1 1  oliu- ...     

'iiTuiijin,  (i(.tirKi.i,  .KU>t>MJi'A,  luul  >  lurid.i  M  ulci  Stu<i>  Cuui 

>n  - 

;\r  AitiVitio  t  I'lilrip;  li".ir'l 

'iiiiirMK>.ii'n  

un  o(  the  I  DitMl  M»ti« 

\  .ill.  y  AullH.r;tv'        

\  .ill  r  -tn  l\   (  iiiiiiiiiv.«!iifi  

Ill*  (  <MilT<>i  kihI  ItiMkrtUAiiM'fil  AfFi-iiry 

hiriii»ti<in  .\gi  iirv       ..       . , 

*'  \'1niinl«triiIH'n , 

slArnl>  I  ,.r|».r.iliiin        


-I 


467 
497 
.V. 
77 
3> 
44 
.SI3 

.19 

44.1 

4.  12:* 

t 

), 

luu  I 

273  1 

2;v. 
44.4n 

1,511 

1.2.M 

1,175 

1** 

383 

9*<8 

1.1» 

7<i 

4  :> 

31    .'.-'2 

U.  4(41 

2" 
2,442 

I 
23.  ».«i 

421 

,'ll. 

!t.i 

.X.f, 

n: 

14.  '**.< 
47 

2.  l.V 
194 

\m 

1.3M 
ft.M» 

3.  IM 
1  41f. 
1.U4U 

«n 
•I" 

27V 

ISO 

Ifv,  trti 

17 

IW 

11.  14.'. 

17ti,  ,V,2 


1  ).  '"in 

'Jil 

2.3TH 

1 

4.T0 


3-24 

1    KTt) 

117 

Mfi 

14 

14,  4'».«i 

47 

2.  fV.l 

INS 

Ififi 

1   274 

'V7 
,  2.'>S 


f. 
3 
1, 
V,iU»  1 

27 

271    I 

148  I 

1».<  14 

I- 

hi 

11.  (CM 

17»\,  ,'.24 

l.OM 


Totiil    fvi  liilinr  1  >i  [•ir'nifi'l  iif  I»ifin>-' 

Ni't  1  I.  r.  ..M-,  .  V.  Ill  liiiK  1  'I  inirlnii  lit  of  I  >i  ti  nn 


1,4J»\,  M9  '     1.39.VS82 


Depwlnirri •  i.f  IViin-. 

Olhce  II    llw  Sci  ri  t  .rv  (.f  1  >i  U  m*.. 

I>rpf»rt   II I  I  iif  llie  \riry 

I>«'pnrt     I  nt  of  the  N.ivy  .       ., 

I  H- i>«rU nen t  of  tin'  .Mr  Kon-r 
ivirn^   \torr.lc  Support  Ap'nry.. 
1  >rlrn.«p  Ciiinmiii>i«i.lioii.«  Arrti'y. 

1  >rfcn>i    Iiili-llii;.  n.^    .\|!i  in  y 

l>elrii'<    .■~illH>lv  Apenry 

OfTlre  ol  Civil  I )«>«r-n*' 

r  S    C(  url  of  M  liil.iry  ApjuiK... 

Iiit/M-<l»i«irimet>t;il  ii<  tivltl«-s    .    

InlPTtiaiMMUtl  militarv  artivitirr   . 


1.  «1 

^03.^.^7 

S48.  IlSh 

MM.  IV*. 

2.082 

lt..< 

212 

•i.y 

'a:, 


1.'. 


1,785 
Ml.  4.S6 
346.  307 
3417.818 

2,(176 
138 

aiic 

14.877 

1,  1,"* 

40 

39 

67 


TotHl.  Di'p^rlment  nf  IVimsr 

N«-t  11  tTiiuK",  1  )i  ir.irtnurit  of  I  icfc-nsie 

(Inuii    t/>tal.  In.  Iii'linr  Piimrtroefit  of  IVfrnne  » 
Net  ti  rrraw,  lnctu<1lnE  IVj^rtnir-nt  nf  1  IcIciim'.  . 


I    l.ose.nr. 


1  4W,  4.-K'. 


i,ii6.'i,a5a 


2,461.634 


4as 

15 

41 

9 

\ 

4m 

47 
74 
23 



46 

1    , 

496 

» 

1 

fl 

3 

.V. 

17 

43^ 

4 

.v. 

3i"i 

142 

r.  SI '7 

.V.IH 

8rv, 

3  *1 

r 

r, 

82 

IS 

2 

2r,2 

11 

^JiH 

2 

43  V-4 

.'•.-•J 

1  SI'S 

23 
30 

(„'. 

f' 

l.'^4 

4U3 

23 

1  248 

1.  1'.2 
1.'* 
37« 

«1! 

l.Of.l 

M 
4.fr24 

3I.n2») 
r  per. 

, 

tann 

C4.'i 

3»  ' 

368 

38  ' 

:if. 

"  I 

39 

2" 

ir. 

33  ' 

30 

9^4  ) 

377 

4 ; 

C 

SIS 

ao 

2 

5 
4 
3 
27 


409 


t^" 

1  905 
... 

1 

18 

2 

71 

64 
14 

68 

b 

2 
62 


84 

12 


8 
3 

46 


18 

111 

32.  68.1 
1                      31. 

196 

2,401 

j            1, 751 

1.430 
197.833 


1,304 
181.667 


1.622 


6 

25 

12 

802 

5(> 


126 
16.166 


6,279  I 
3,664 


1,625 


37.964  I 
34,921 


S,(H3 


193.  SOA 

l«iO.  618 

1.066 

100 

134 

7,612 

W.7 

S3 

2U 

49 

176.936 
14A,  431 

9.'.3 
79 

112 

780 
30 
24 

» 

M.670 

14,087 

103 

21 

32 

■•^ 

3 

•> 

21 

649,169 

614,  «a 

48.468 

48.406 

2 

l,2Sa,014 

1.1&4.4H 

104.546 

HM.S1* 

27 

1 

'  June  flrnrr  Inrliiden  1K.4B6  »«nployii«>«  of  tlie  Apcn(  y  for  Intemaltunjil  IVwlopinent 
a<  ('onipbn'<l  «iih  I5,4s4  in  May  and  the4r  pay.  Thew  .\ID  flmms  Include  employt-es 
vbo  are  pah  I  from  forriini  cnrrentles  (tepnaitMl  by  larelicn  Rovemmcntu  bi  •  tnist  fiin<l 
for  tliif  |iur|  <«<e.  1'Ih^  June  fitnirc  include!!  3,778  of  these  trual  fniKl  employwe  anil  t>H< 
May  tmm  imIuUea 3,798. 

CVtII 968 


>  June  flpure  Includes  793  employ(«s  of  the  Peace  Carps  as  oompsred  with  MS  Is  May 
aiMl  their  psy. 

•  KxrlnsiTe  of  perammil  and  pay  ol  the  Central  IntelUgaKe  Acency  and  the  Nsttanal 
Seemity  Affney. 


f 


a 


il 


't' 


I 
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T\BLE  II — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  Stotes  employed  by  the  executire  (igrnrir.'<  ii\iriii'i  J  urn-  i;>'!>,  and  compamsun    wilh   May 

1962 


Department  or  agency 


June 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Dffcnse) : 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior --- 

Justice - 

Lahor - - 

Post  Office 

State  ' " - 

Treasury 

Executive  OflSce  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office -- 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Councilor  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Orounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  CounciL. 

N'ational  Security  Council 

Office  of  Emereency  PlanninK  

President's    CommLssion    on    Camintign 

Costs 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

American    Battle    Monuments    Commis- 
sion  

Atomic  Energy  Commission ,_ 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System - 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts._ 

Commis.«ion  on  Civil  Riglits   

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  .\gency..- 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Feileral  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurimcc  Corporation... 

F'ederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Mar. time  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice  - --- - - - 

Federal  Power  Commission.- 

Federal  Trade  Conirai.'!sion 

Forcifrn  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

(Jeneral  .\cco;mtiniJ  OfTice 

(ieneral  Services  Adniini.<tration 

Government  Print inp  Office  

Housing  and  Hoine  Finance  .\gency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

James  MadL'=on  Memorial  CommLssion 

National  .\,eronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  - 

National  Capital  Housing  .\uthority 


May 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


l)ei>artnit'nt  oi 


109.358 

30.793 

76,720 

62,861 

31,715 

8,862 

587,045 

10,  478 

82,433 

467 

497 

.56 

1 1 

23 

44 

513 


39 


97.406 
29.189 
74.223 
.57,  991 
30,  S36 
8,315 
582, 242 
10.  20»" 
83,374 

4.5;: 

4.T<. 

47 
74 
•>j 

4'! 

49ii 


11,952 


agency 


June 


May 


In-     I     I>e- 
<rpa.se      iri'ivio 


1. 

604  1 

2 

497 

4 

870 

880 

547 

4 

S03 

272 

941 


15 

41 

9 

3 

1 


6,831 

599 

835 

4,119 

5 

6 

10<l 

2 

273 

23«> 

43,442 

1.508 
1.252 
1.175 

188 

383 

9H8 
1.  12ri 

m 

4.680 

31,512 

6,929 

13,291 

20 

2,442 

1 

23,678 
426 


111 
6,774 

59'.l 


Indcppndriil  :a'fi'.<'i<'S     ('i<(iri!ii  il 

National  Caiillul  naiit(iii.'  (  ,,inniK-lr>n 
National  ('aviial  '1  r;ii«|i-,ri:i:i'iii   Vltii.  y 

National  I  iiiil(T\  ol  .\r(l  

NaiKinal  I  at  or  K,  ;;iiMiii~  I'.o.ird 

Natuiial  ^'l•^lllUi"n  r.«|.i''l  

>    llliorKi:    -^c    unci      I    .il.tlil.l'NIl 

Ollldoor  rirtiillloli  |,i-^.lirri'-  Hr\  nw 
<'iiiniili''l' II  .,     

I'anaii  '.i  I    anal  ,,         ._ 

J'ri'-:'1(  nl'^  (  oinn  i-,~li>ii  on  Equal  Em- 
;/,o\i:i'rit   ('I'porliUlJ!  ,v  , 

Ka'lr'.a.l  Hi'tirc'i  .lit  IJM.rl        , 

Ifcnc  ■oliatioti  I 'oiri 

St,  I  a\\  ri'iifr  ,-(io  ay  I  iivelopnient  Cor- 
I  ■on  t  ion 

Seen ri tie?  an' 1  1  m  ' m  .  Commission. 

Stlci  Il\r   MTVICr    -\     I* 

-■-ina'l  Prsim-^   \'l"  it  i-irution.. 

iMl'.sonian  lii>t;ti:lif  I 


8li,'-i 

*)" 

3,977 

142 

f, 

(i 

82 

18 

262 

11 

23H 

■J 

42,864 

578 

1.39»1 

112 

1.246 

6 

1.1.52 

23 

1,5S 

30 

379 

4 

Sol  ;ier>'  ilonie    .,     J      

Sontti   Caroliii:^.  « u'(»  la.   .Maliama.  and 

Hon  la  \i  itiT  StMili  (ntiiiT.ission 

Sill  \rr^i\  1    \.  iivaiisICoiitro!  Poard 

TariT  ( ■o;:;f  ;>  1  ■!'       .'  

Tax  Coi.n  oi  111,'  I  I    M  '  ~tHt«e 

Tfiiti.'S.sec  \  allrs    \i.ti  -rtv 

'1  cva.s  W  atiT  .-t      'v   (^1:  !rn!<i<ilon 

VS.     \ri!;>    Contn..   liii  1    l>i!iurnittnieul 

.\ffiicy  .,     ..„...„.....—.. 

T  S    Infof!  atiiin    \    ••It  v 

Nrtrnn.'i'  .\  in  i!'.;>lrit|  >'.\  


56 
93 

:c2t> 

l.'.n. 
117 
M*l 


1". 

47 

2,  12» 

194 

1,  .<,.v 
>..  '.|« 

;t  i.r. 
1,  t' ,( 
1.040 


u 

75 
S24 

117 
836 

H 

47 

2.  i«.l 

im 

nv, 

1    .74 

;«.  os3 

1,  -■4«. 


64 


00 

fiS 

27 

27 

27B 

?T1 

l."iii 

11* 

IS,  i-M 

1"."'» 

17 

18 

'I  oi.i!,  CM  hi'lm  ■  I  'isj  :rtinent  of  Defense 

Nil  irurca.**',  r\fl'iiliiK'  Uei>artnient  of 

Dcifim'     .  .11     


vi 

I     I  ^  |-  > 

ir-  4''» 
tinent  of  Defense    1.365.662    1.  3J1. -'.»■-' 


99 

3  xff.t 

1 75;  .531 


91; 

i.Wi; 

60 

4.  .VM 

31.024 

6.90*i 

12,  88f. 

20 

2,37s 

1 

21,773 
430 


(55 

6 

127 

4M8 

2.3 
4Uo 

t>4 


1.905 


Dfpartna  i.t  <■{  1 '.  f.  !-.■ 

(ii!n  of  ilif  -ciT.  t  ir  jf  .if  Defenar. 
Dill  irlimnt  of  \'.•^■   \*i:.v.. 
Dcp  .rt.'i.rnt    >f  til.'  N>i  \ 
Di'I'  irttnrnt  •  f  Ih.    ,\  fc   1-orce, 

Dri.'iivi'  At'itnir --uj'if  rt  Kgvncy 

Di'd'iis*'  <"oiiiiiiii!'. n  iii  11''  .\Bency 

I)cfci\s<'  Int.'lli'ji 'ic'  jL'.nc> 

Di'fi'ii-i^' Siipp!'.    \'-. 'B'.    

OlliCe  of  ('1%  :l  li.'.i:^«|      

r.S,  Court  of  \li!it  1?^   \ppp;»b 

IiitiT  !.'!>  irtin.'iit    !    \e(:\ilies- 

Intern, itH.nal  .\l  nil.ir)1  .\ftivities 


1,*74 

344.  ---■.( 

324.  7.'.: 

279.  Vr^J 

2.  •">2 

1.56 

212 

15.7r,9 

1.215 
M 

S7 

as 


1  7.T> 
:'.■",'  u 
:!-'j.<.''4 

27y.  3<  '3 

2,o7C 

131 

2nO 

n,  «77 

1 , 1  ■■'* 

4<i 

» 

SB 


Tot;\l.  Di'p  irtn.rnt  <)'  tVfense 
.Nrt  iiicri-  i.<i'.  I  '•  1   irj::!i'iit  of  1  u- 


•nse. 


070,311   .     961,340 


(•ran.!   tot,il.  incluJI'ni!  I '.'p  arlnient  of'  ' 

DcfiTi.;.'  ,    _.    2.  33.'..iC:<    2.  29.''. '-i'/ 

Net   iiKTi"i'y'.  itn'liuj:!'.:  I '.';virtment  of 

Dcfi'iis.'  .,  .      ' 


41    T 


1,'  IJ 


I 


40  :t.M 


•  Jime  figure  includes  2,7U1  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
as  compared  with  2,581  in  May. 


!  Jun.'  fieiiri  ill.  Ill  .1  >f,i  Ujiiployeesofthe  rcacc  Corps  as  corap.vre.l  with  J4 J  in  W  ly. 


T.\BI-E  III. — Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  etnployrd  by  tlf  r.r>cut,ii  ayi  )i(\,,  .•<  dm  ing  ,/. 

May  LWJ 


/.'""?,  ntid  CO"  jxii  hiiri  h  ilh 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments -(except  Department  of 
Defense.: 

Aericulture 

Commerce :... 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior , 

Ju.stice ..J 

LalKjr     

Post  Oflfjce 

.State  1  "    .. 

Trfiis'jrj- 

Independent  agencies: 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

.\toniic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  .\eronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  .\viation  -Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

(ierieral  Accounting  Office 

(ieneral  Services  Administration , 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  

National  I^bor  Relations  Board.. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System 


Jime 

May 

In- 

De- 

crease 

crease 

1,171 

1,148 

23 

639 

613 

26 

524 

.510 

14 

505 

517 

12 

341 

334 

7 

91 

97 

6 

1,432 

1,416 

16 

29,712 

29,551 

161 

603 

616 

13 

435 

429 

6 

32 

33 

1 

1 
4 

1 
4 

069 
3 
2 
4 

78 

990 
3 

2 

4 
71 

21 



7 

10 

5 

5 

178 

174 

4 

12 
33 

12 
33 

10 

10 



14,344 

14, 327 

17 

157 

157 

Dii.,irui!i'nt  ((r 


June 


May 


In- 
I  ri'.tsf 


De- 
ire  Lse 


Indf'tK'n.font  hei'M  i.-     ("(in'inu.d 
Small  Hii,-infs~  A.li;iii)iNtration.. 


Sniith,'iOiuan  Iii.~tilul|.Jii 
Tennes.sf»>  V.ill.'y  Aiilji.rit}' 
T'.S,  Information  \fnii'V... 
Veterans'  .\iiinini~tr  il;..n.  . 
Virgui  I.vl.in.l-  ('or|...fiiion. 


Total,  cxilu'lm 

Net  deer.  ,v,M',  . 

Dt'fi'ii';!'    ,  . .. 


-•  1  'e( 


irtrr..  Ill 


'  l>.f( 
tinrn 


4« 

13 

6 

S.  076 

1.031 

725 


ns4^' 
t  of  I 


CI.  1-7 


use. . 


Department  of  Di  f.ns* 

Ollicp  of  the  ,<i-.r('tarJ^of  I 

Department  of  tl-,'  Art'  >  - 

Department  of  the  .Vn\  v 

De|.artn cut  of  tl 

Defense  Coniii 

Interdepiirtn  ( 

International  n  ilitar)i  ariivitics. 


»i  1  ne  .Nn\  s  . .  _    _    .    . 

.f  tlie  .\|f  i  on-e 

iinnii'atjons  Acvncy. 
riitul  acfljiv  ilics 


44 

12 

o 
1 

V(>42 

l.ir* 
1.006 

"34 

& 

61.2»3 

32S 

47 

49.  6:<4 

Zi.  321 

UIV,  2V>7 

7 

1 

18 


4*i 
52,  412 
23. 1'.i  :t 

a*.  61 .5 

1 
IH 


371 
424 

06 


I       2.77S 
2.  24S 


Total,  Department  If  Difi  nse 

Net  (le<reii,«"-,  Depauftnu'iit  of  I  i.-f.-n^. 


Ciriind    total,    iniliii|inc    D.partn.iit    of 
Defente    ^. ,    

Net   increus*',   uieiilijini.'    Dipartna-nt  <rf  1 
I)cfl'Il,'-e.       .  .    .  ' 


99,295       104.612 


317 


5,318 


liif),  4^2        lf.5,  H9.5 


329 

5, 


5,742 


413 


>  June  figrremcludes  12,794  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development     pose.     Tl:e  Ji:nr  fiii;re  in<:..!i-  :  ::>  of  tl.rs.    trii-^t  fun. I  emnloveos  anl  the  Mav 
as  compared  with  12,903  in  May.    These  AID  figures  include  employees  who  are  paid     flpurc  iiu  MMes  :<  7'..r,  .  i.  1  ^    >ru  i  lun  1  ,  mpio>ees  an  1  tne  .May 

from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  goTemments  in  a  trust  fund  for  this  pur-        'June  fipurc  inVluiles  12911 


■  I  I'l.M  (v^  of  the  Icate  (  orps  as  compared  with  G<.  in  May. 


1962 
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Tmii  K  1\'.      Industrial  rniployrrs  0/  the  Fideral  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

J une  19(i2,  and  eornparison  unth  ^lay  1962 


D.  partmeiit  (ir  agency 

June 

3.  8.37 

5.  8M.' 
h.  411; 

.V  IL13 

2,  34«i 
l.S3i 
6.929 

23,600 
7,37>. 

134 

i.'..6:«i 

7-.'5 

82. '".211 

May 

In- 
rrea.se 

.59 

IHS 

^. 

18 

448 

27 

23 

1,905 
5 

1 

Departmi  nt  r.r  agency 

June 

May 

In- 
cresM 

crcsM 

K Li'.'utii. e  ill  p  iriniciiis    i  kci  pt    iK'purtmenl 

of  DefeliV' 

3.77V 
6.fi'/7 

8,  a*" 

2.V, 

5,  17.5 

2'i'i 

1     KW 

I   Him 

6,  9l>t> 

21,7Vi 

7,  379 

129 
l.".  M7 

i.icje 

811,131 

.  1 

i 

"■■"   72  I 

3 

7 

371 

Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  llie  Army 

Inside  the  Inlted  Plates  ,     

OuUildr  the  In  lied  Siati-^  . .   .- 

Depiirtna-nl  ol  tlv-  Navy: 

In'-idr  the  Inlted  States     ..     

Out.'ide  ihw  1  nit<Hl  States  ..   

;  143.70fl 
>  4.260 

203,7X7 
449 

138.894 
1,456 

1,866 

494.411 

:  141.561 
'4.605 

202.ft54 
454 

13S.f.l8 
1.482 

1,558 

490,232 

2,139 
1,733 

27r, 



307 

( "oninieroe 

Il  tt-rhir   

li.^t  oll.u 

... 

245 

'Ir.'  fc*iir\ 

5 

In  !.  ;>i'Tii|enl  'tieni  le* 

.\ton,ic  Kii'rry  Comnii'tsMin 

J-cliTal  .\\  l.llKin   Arel'l  >       

<  il  tnT,ii  .S'   \  111".  ,\.lri!iiu,*tr.tlion...... 

Depaitment  of  tlx-  Air  Force. 

Ill..l.le  the  I  nittd  Slates  _ 

OiHn.le  t!ie  Inited  States. .      

Di  f.riNe  Sujipiy  .^I'l'nrA 

]li>ldi  tU-  I  IilUd  .-^ tales.    ...    

Total.  Depiirtmriit  of  Dtfeii^rf^   

.\«  I  iiureu.-*',  1>(  pu/liiu-nt  of  I),  fense   .. 

tiranil  total,  tntludiiit'  I)<partnienl 
of  1  H'fenx'                            .    

N.r  11..  r,  .i-.!',  m. '.ij.lirij:  l>i']i;iitment 

of   1  >.  flllM" 

"k 

.SulHinHl  .^eron.iiilii-s  ami  S|«t(»'  Admtn- 
i»tr;»l  ion 

Pall, una  (    ilial      ,  .                                  . 

.-t  I_i>»rii<i'  .•^'.i»,.y  Dml.pimnt  Cor- 
jii.r  itioM - 

Ti-nncVii-.'  \  ,illev  Aiilh<>rit\    

\  iri'in  l-i  1  !■!-  <  'oriN.r  .lion 

4,  4.',.5  ! 
4.179 

276 

177,031 

570.  3«a 

1 
7.397  i 

r,  fMi 

729 

Tot  i!.r^  '.U'iinr  Df  [nrtnienf  of  D«  fensr 

Nit  in»T  ivue,  ejelu'lini'  Depirtment  ot 

I8frn.«r . 

2.»42 

1            2. 

4x9 

r 

I  8tit.Jref  (o  tevl'«ton 


'  T{i  %!■..■!  on  l>n«i'  of  later  InforniaTlon. 


'J'\»<ll.  \  Flint'  'I  rntiiiiiii!^  vfirhiii'j  'nidi  r  ('  S  n<i*  m  u  s  oitrnds.  t  jr!  ndi  d  fi  oin  tafiirs  I  throinjh  IV  of  thi.^  report,  whose  services  are 
}iTin  uli  d  hi/  riintrnrluiil  aijrfenienl  Iftnii  n  the  I  nitid  Stales  atid  foreign  noi<  rnim  nts,  or  fifrnasf  nf  the  nature  nf  then  work  or  thf  source 
uj  JuUi  »  from  uhtch  thi  y  are  patd,  as  oj  J  utn   i:*i:j,  and  cuinpurt.ion  uith  May  li.Hi2 


National  .^eronautU'S 

and  SiKic^- 

-Administration 


AtBlralia. 

Ci4n;vl 

(  n  I.' 

Kuk  i,ui.l 

Fr.in.e    

(irrin-tny 
I  i  rf^'T 

tirii  II!  ill'l 
Jj4  .Ui 
Kona 
Moroixi. 
.Neth.  r!  nil- 
'Inn.'!  A... 


Total 


Stateuen  ! 

Tilf 

Executive 
meiit  report 
month  of  Ji 
a  net  Incre 
employment 
month  of  M 

Civilian  e 
ecutlve  ager 
by  month  1 
July  1.  1961, 

Moiiili 


■   BT   StNATOB    BtKD   OF  VlKCINIA 
MONTH     or     JUNE     1862 

Ciiificn  employed 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ed civilian  employment  In  the 
me  tolallnR  2.496,455.  This  wa* 
ise  of  34.921  as  compared  with 
reported      in     the     preceding 

mployment  reported  by  the  ex- 
cles  of  the  Federal  Government, 
1    fiscal    year    1962,   which   began 

follows: 


FnipioN 
nx  nl 


I'.r.l 


K*-.2 


July 
.Aiicust 
s>i  pli  iiiIm  r 
0<  lol--r 
NoveniNr 
1  ).'i'i'inNr 
J.imi  iry 
Ki'l>riiar\ 
.Manh  - 

April 

.May 

June 


.  44.'!. 

,  427. 
,42V, 

.  4;r, 

.  4;«i. 

.  42><. 

.  4;«'.. 

.441. 
.  4.U. 
,  4fil, 
.  4U»i. 


MM 
(i7h 
.'li. 
Wl 
7119 

r,<Ji 

Nil 

9.'.2 

'.;44 

4.V. 


In.  re,isi 

I  11 

.r. 

Ki,  TOO 

9,  274 

— 

17 

2"  47,5' 

,862 

8.018 



11S75,  Interior  Department  with  4.858. 
Post  Office  Department  with  4,819,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
2.511.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration with  1.905.  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  1,630.  and  Department  of  Justice 
with  887.  The  largest  decrease  was  reported 
by  Treasury  Department  with  954.  Agricul- 
ture, Interior,  and  Treasury  Department 
changes  were  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  increases  In 
civilian  employment  were  reported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  with  2.401.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  with  1.751,  and  Defente 
Supply  Agency  with  892.  The  largest  de- 
crease was  report«l  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  with  1.622. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment increased  40.334,  and  outside  the 
United     Stales     civilian     employment     de- 


creased 5.413.  Industrial  emplojrment  by 
Federal  agencies  in  June  totaled  577,031,  an 
increat:e  of  6.668. 

Thes«  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

Foreign  nationals 

The  toUl  of  2,496.465  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad. 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  171,109 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
during  June  who  were  not  counted  in  the 
usual  personnel  repKjrts.  The  number  In  May 
was  171,171.  A  breakdown  of  this  employ- 
ment for  June  follows: 


Foreign  nationah 


6.711 
2.SW7 


8.1134 

,5,(17.". 
12,  I.'i2 

7,  ,582 
34,921 


Country 


Total 


Army 


Navy 


Air  Force 


NA.^A 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  June  was  1,426,849. 
an  increase  of  31,267  as  compared  with  the 
May  total  of  1.395,582.  Total  civilian  em- 
ployment in  the  military  agencies  in  June 
was  1,069.606.  an  increase  of  3,654  as  com- 
pared with  1,065,952  in  May. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  in- 
creases   were   Agriculture   Department   with 


.\ii'>trHlia 

Canada 

Cn'le 

Knclaml. 

Kraim' 

()erriiRii> 

CinXTi'   . 
Oreenlaiid  .. 

Japan 

Korea.     

Mnrrxw    

Net  tier  Umls. 
Tiinnia'l    ... 

Total 


1 

3.5      . 

35 

.5B  ' 

.59 

3.3.51    1 

»l 

3,aeo 

2J.47.'-. 

18.654 

11 

3.810 

sn.  fi>*«-, 

07,  732 

84 

12,870 

■>f>: 

262 

i;«  1 

133 

54,67(1  1 

19.3(14 

1.5.  312 

20,060 

c.  a»8  , 

2,574   ' 

(<  2llti 

764 

1.810 

52 

52 

tm  1::: 

5«7 

171,109 


111.898 


Ifi,  8.59 


42, 351 


u 


i 

I 


if' 
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Tliere  was  a  net  increase  of  77,351  In  civil- 
ian employment  by  executive  branch  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  diiring  fiacal 
year  1962  which  ended  June  30,  1962.  The 
total  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2.496,455  as 
compared  with  2,419,104  in  June  1961. 

Civilian  and  military  agencies 
There  was  an  Increase  dxiring  the  year  of 
80,240  in  employment  by  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Oovernment,  and  an  Increase  of  27,111  In 
civilian  employment  by  military  agencies. 
Employment  by  civilian  agencies  at  the  year- 
end  totaled  1,426,849  as  compared  with  1,- 
376,609  a  year  ago.  Civilian  employment  by 
military  agencies  totaled  1,069,606  as  com- 
pared with  1,042,496  in  June  of  1961. 

Inside  and  outside  the  United  States 
There  was  an  Increase  of  75.916  in  employ- 
ment within  the  United  States  by  Federal 
executive  agencies,  and  an  increase  of  1,435 
in  employment  outside  the  United  States. 
Employment  Inside  the  United  States  as  of 
June  30,  1962.  totaled  2,335.973  as  compared 
with  2.260.057  a  year  ago.  Employment  out- 
side the  United  States  as  of  June  30.  1962, 
toUled  160,482  as  compared  with  159,047  a 
year  ago. 

Employment  for  the  year  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

Federal  civilian  employment.  June  1961- 
June 1962 


June  1961 

June  1962 

Increase 

or 
decrease 

Total 

2. 419. 104 

2.496,455 

+77,351 

Civilian  agencies. . . 
Military  agencies. . . 

1.376.609 
1, 042, 495 

1,425.849 
1.069.606 

+50,240 
+27,111 

Inside  the  United 
States           - 

2,260,057 
150,047 

2,335,973 
160,482 

+75.916 

Outside  tbe  United 
States -- 

+  1,435 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
S.  3593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from  the 
retailers  excise  taxes  imposed  on  jewelry  and 
related  items  silver-plated  hollowware  sold 
for  use  in  the  trade  or  business  of  the  pur- 
chaser; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.   Bush  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  CLARK : 
S.  3594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanasloe 
D.  Tslgas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aleksandra 
Elerts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  3596.  A   bill    to   amend   the   District   of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mouse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S.  3597.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE,  TO  EXEMPT  RE- 
TAILERS FROM  EXCISE  TAXES 
IMPOSED  ON  CERTAIN  SILVER- 
PLATED  HOLLOWWARE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from  the 
retailers  excise  tax  imposed  on  jewelry 
and  related  items  silver-plated  hollow- 
ware  sold  for  use  in  the  trade  or  business 
of  the  purchaser,  and  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  the  substance  of  the 
bill  has  previously  been  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment.  It  has  now  been  introduced 
as  a  bill  in  order  that  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  for  official  comment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  have  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  in  which  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  outlined, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3593)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
exempt  from  the  retailers  excise  taxes 
imposed  on  jewelry  and  related  items 
silver-plated  hollowware  sold  for  use  in 
the  trade  or  business  of  the  purchaser, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bush,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Bush  is  as 
follows : 

June  18.  1962. 
Hon.  Hakry  p.  Byrd. 
Chairvtan.  Finance  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

Dkar  Senator  Btrd:  My  attention  ha 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  section  4001  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  providet 
a  significant  and  an  increasingly  declsivt 
competitive  advantage  to  certain  US.  Indus- 
tries at  the  expense  of  and  to  the  serloul 
hardship  of  another  U.S.  Industry  which 
manufactures  and  sells  like  products  fof 
the  same  end  use.  I  seek  to  correct  thla  in* 
equity  which  I  am  sure  was  not  Intended 
when  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
was  enacted. 

Under  section  4001.  hotels,  hospitals, 
schools,  restaurants,  etc .  are  required  to 
pay  an  excise  tax  of  10  percent  on  the  pur* 
chase  price  of  food  serving  items,  If  such 
items  are  silver  plated,  even  though  they  arei 
essential  to  the  adequate,  proper,  and  san* 
itary  serving  of  food  in  the  respective  estab- 
lishments and  not  for  resale.  The  tax  Iti 
not  applicable  when  the  same  Items,  for 
the  identical  end  uses,  are  made  of  stain- 
less steel,  bimetals,  china,  glass,  etc. 

Obviously,  this  gives  manufacturers  of 
stainless  steel,  bimetal,  china,  and  glaas| 
institutional  ware  a  very  substantial  com- 
petitive advantage.  This  advantage  Is  now 
being  aggressively  exploited  to  the  seriousi 
detriment  of  manufacturers  of  silver-plate* 
institutional  ware. 

Section  4001  provides  for  the  payment  of 
an  excise  tax  of  10  percent  on  sales  of  cer- 
tain items  at  retail  of  which  sllver-plate<l 
hollowware  is  one.  It  was  originally  designed) 
as   a   tax   on   so-called    luxuries.     Certainly, 


necessary  food-serving  equipment,  as  de- 
scribed and  for  the  uses  specified,  cannot 
be  considered  a  luxury.  Retail  sales  have 
been  Interpreted  to  mean  all  sales  In  the 
United  States  to  the  final  purchaser.  Thus, 
US  manufacturers  and  Jobbers  are  required 
to  collect  the  tax  when  selling  silver-plated 
Institutional  ware  to  hotels,  hospitals, 
schotjls.  restaurants,  etc. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  the  excise  tax  on 
eilverplated  institutional  ware  can  be 
avoided.  Because  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  tax  Is  collected.  It  does  not  apply  to 
sales  by  foreign  manufacturers  of  silver- 
plated  food-serving  Items  billed  direct  from 
foreign  countries  to  hotels,  hospitals,  and 
other  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Foreign  manufacturers  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  the  advantage  which  accrues  to 
them  when  this  fact  is  added  to  their 
acknowledged  price  advantage  and  are  vigor- 
ously  exploiting  It. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  US.  manu- 
facturers of  silverplated  Institutional  ware 
are  unable  to  compete  on  like  and  equitable 
terms  with  other  US  manufacturers  serving 
the  same  market  Yet  no  such  obstacle  faces 
foreign  manufacturers  of  silverplated  insti- 
tutional ware. 

To  correct  these  obvious  Inequities  and  to 
In.'ure  fair  and  equitable  competitive  con- 
ditions within  U  S  Industries.  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  Finance  Committee  approve 
the  attached  as  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
pruprlate  House  bill. 

The  revenue  Involved  Is  slight,  but  It  will 
be  lost  In  any  event.  If  the  status  quo  is 
permitted  to  continue,  tax-free  domestic 
and  foreign  Institutional  ware  will  rapidly 
repl.ice  the  Uixable  Institutional  ware  de- 
scribed, with  progressive  losses  of  revenue. 
Pas-sage  of  the  amendment  may  anticipate 
these  losses  by  a  short  period,  but  the  action 
Is  more  than  Justified  In  the  Interest  of 
fairness  to  a  traditional  U.S  industry  Pres- 
ent annual  sales  of  silverplated  Institutional 
ware  on  which  the  10  percent  excise  tax  ap- 
plies are  estimated  at  $2  million. 
With  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prescott  Bush. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  ses.sion  of  the  87th  Congress.  Con- 
gress amended  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  exten- 
sively. One  of  the  amendments  which 
was  adopted  by  Congress  made  non- 
profit, educational,  literary,  and  scien- 
tific institutions  subject  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compcn.sa- 
tion  Act.  These  institutions  had  not 
previously  been  covered  under  the   act. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Di-strict  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  all  newly  covered  employers  must 
pay  the  maximum  rate  of  2.7  percent 
on  the  first  $3,000  of  salary  of  each  em- 
ployee for  a  period  of  3  years,  after 
which  they  are  eligible  for  a  reduced 
tax  rate  computed  under  the  experience 
rating  provision  of  the  law. 

It  is  estimated  that  George  Washing- 
ton University  will  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  $1  million  in  unemployment 
compensation  taxes  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  before  it  qualifies  for  a  re- 
duced rating  under  the  present  statute. 
The   cost  to   Georgetown   University  is 
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estimated  to  be  approximately  the  same 
amount.  There  are  many  other  univer- 
sities and  schools  which  will  pay  lesser 
amounts  than  I  Just  mentioned  but 
nevertheless  a  very  significant  amount 
of  unemployment  tax.  In  all  cases,  the 
amount  of  the  tax  will  have  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  increased  tuition  and  other 
charges  to  students.  This  new  provision 
of  the  law  will  also  place  a  very  heavy 
burden  on  the  cost  of  operating  hospitals 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which,  in 
turn,  will  result  in  increased  fees  charged 
to  patients. 

I  have  been  advised  that  very  few  un- 
employment compensation  claims  would 
be  filed  by  academic  staffs  of  the  univer- 
.sities  and  other  schools.  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  the  turnover  among  main- 
tenance and  other  hospital  employees 
would  qualify  employers  of  such  person- 
nel for  reduced  rates.  For  example.  Doc- 
tors Hospital,  a  privately  owned  facility 
which  has  been  covered  under  the  act  for 
many  years,  currently  pays  the  minimum 
unemployment  compensation  rate — one- 
tenth  of  1  percent. 

Representatives  of  these  newly  covered 
employers  seek  through  this  bill  to  have 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Comi>ensation  Act  further  amended  to 
permit  them  to  qualify  for  experience 
ratings  after  1  year  rather  than  3  years, 
now  required  by  the  law.  This  bill  pro- 
PKXses  an  amendment  to  do  this  and 
nothing  else. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  after 
the  first  year,  these  institutions  would 
have  their  tax  rate  computed  annually 
just  as  any  other  qualified  employer  and 
could  receive  a  lower  tax  rale  if  their  ex- 
perience justifies  it. 

I  am  informed  that  many  of  the  States 
have  reduced  the  qualifying  period  to  1 
year  so  there  is  nothing  really  unique  or 
untested  in  this  proptosal. 

I  am  told  that  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  thoroughly  by  business  organi- 
rations.  the  Washington  Metropohtan 
Board  of  Trade,  and  that  the  business 
community  recommends  its  enactment. 
The  president  of  the  Washington  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  has  stated 
that  he  does  not  oppose  the  bill.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Board  has  considered  this  mat- 
ter and  also  favors  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  opposition  from  any  ele- 
ment of  the  community  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
hearings  on  the  bill  can  be  held  and  the 
bill  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
m&rlcs 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  vn,\\  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  «S.  3596)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pen.sation  Act.  as  amended,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 3(c)  (4)  (1)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act.  approved 
August  28.  1935  (40  Stat.  946).  as  amended 
(sec.  46-301,  DC.  Code) .  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided,  TTiat  for  the  calendar 
year  1963,  and  for  each  calendar  year  there- 
after, an  employer  who  became  subject  to 
this  Act  by  virtue  of  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 1(b)  (5)  (O)  of  this  Act  by  the  Act  of 
March  30,  1962,  and  who  has  not  t>een  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  for  a  sufflclent  period  to 
meet  this  requirement,  may  qualify  for  a 
rate  less  than  the  standard  rate  if  his  ac- 
count could  have  been  charged  with  benefit 
payments  throughout  a  lesser  period  but. 
In  no  event,  less  than  the  twelve  consecutive 
calendar  months  ending  on  the  computation 
date  (as  herein  defined)  for  that  calendar 
year  ■• 

(b)  Section  3(Cm5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"The  Board  shall  compute  rales  for  the 
second  six  months  of  1963  for  all  employers 
first  acquiring  the  necessary  twelve  months 
benefit  experience  under  section  3ic)(4)(t) 
on  the  computation  date  June  30,  1963. 
Such  rates  shall  be  based  upon  such  employ- 
er's experience  In  the  payment  of  contribu- 
tions and  benefits  charged  against  his  ac- 
count through  June  30.  1963.  prior  to  the 
crediting  of  his  account  with  trust  fund 
interest.  All  employers  Issued  a  rate  for  the 
second  six  months  of  1963,  under  thisosub- 
sectlon,  shall  have  a  computation  date  of 
September  30.  1963.  for  the  calendar  year 
1964  •• 

(c)  Section  3(c)(9)(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  there<jf  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  'Provided.  That 
for  an  employer  whose  account  could  have 
been  charged  with  l>enefit  paymenu  through- 
out at  le;ist  twelve  but  less  than  thlrty-slx 
consecutive  calendar  months  ending  on  the 
computation  date,  the  term  'average  annual 
payroll'  means  the  total  amount  of  wages  for 
employment  paid  by  him  during  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  ninety  days  prior  to 
the  computation  date;". 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
9561.  to  establish  offices  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  Europe,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  furnishing  abroad  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  service-connected 
disabilities,  and  that  the  bill  be  appro- 
priately referred.  I  t)elieve  the  Parlia- 
mentarian will  agree  that  this  bill  is 
appropriately  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OP  REPORT 

ON     CARVERS     HARBOR.     VINAL- 

HAVEN.    MAINE    (S.   DOC.    NO.    118) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  on 

behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

I  Mr.  Chavez  1 . 1  present  a  letter  from  the 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 

report  dated   June   22.    1962,   from   the 

Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 

Army,     together     with     accompanying 


papers  and  an  illiistration,  on  a  review 
of  the  reports  on  Carvers  Harbor.  Vlnal- 
haven,  Maine,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
S4;nate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  an  illustration,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  RIO  GRANDE  AND  TRIBU- 
TARIES AT  LAS  CRUCES,  N.  MEX. 
<S.  DOC   NO.  117 » 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez  1.  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting; 
a  rep>ort  dated  June  7,  1962,  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of 
the  report  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  tribu- 
taries at  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  illustrations, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  OILA  RIVER  AND  TRIBU- 
TARIES DOWNSTREAM  PROM 
PAINTED  ROCK  RESERVOIR,  ARIZ. 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  1161 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez],  I  present  a  letter  fr<Mn 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  report  dated  June  6,  1962,  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of 
the  report  on  the  Gila  River  and  Tribu- 
taries downstream  from  Painted  Rock 
Reservoir,  Ariz.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  adopted  August  30.  1954.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
illustrations,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlcs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OP    RAILWAY    LABOR 
ACT    RELATING    TO    BOARDS    TO 
RESOLVE    JURISDICTIONAL    DIS- 
PUTES IN  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRY— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  on  July 
12,  1962,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  MoNRONZTl,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and   Senators  Randolph,   Morton,  and 
Smtth    of   Massachusetts,   introduced    a 
bill.   S.    3540,   which   would   amend  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the 
President  to  establish  boards  to  resolve 
jurisdictional  disputes  in  the  air  trans- 
portation   industry.     The   bill    was    re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  where  it  is  now  pending. 
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While  I  Am  In  complete  acreement 
with  the  general  obJeetlTe  of  this  legis- 
lation which  Is  to  endearor  to  resolre 
the  Jurisdictional  problems  that  have 
beset  the  airline  Industry  tot  sereral 
yean.  I  am  today  Introducing  two 
amendments  to  this  bin  which  I  believe 
would  more  fully  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. 

My  first  amendment  would  provide 
that  when  a  strike  or  a  threat  of  a 
strike  occurs  in  the  operation  of  an  air- 
line, on  a  finding  by  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  that  the  labor  dispute  involves 
Jurisdictional  matters,  the  National 
Mediation  Board  shall  forthwith  notify 
the  President  and.  thereupon  the  Presi- 
dent may  submit  such  dispute  or  dis- 
putes to  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  disposition,  rather  than  for  the 
President  to  submit  such  a  dispute  to  a 
Jurisdictional  Disputes  Board  which 
would  be  established  by  the  Mcmroney 
bill.  B.  3540  presently  provides  for  an 
ad  hoe  Jurisdictional  Disputes  Board 
appointed  by  the  President  who  appar- 
ently may  appoint  any  person  he  desires 
to  serve  on  the  Jurisdictional  Disputes 
Board.  Presumably  new  people  could  be 
app(^ted  each  time  a  strike  or  a  threat 
of  a  strike  involving  jurisdictional  mat- 
ters occurs  in  the  operation  of  an  airline. 

I  believe  my  amendment  Is  an  im- 
provement over  the  original  version  be- 
cause the  National  Mediation  Board  is 
a  permanent  Board  which,  over  the  years, 
would  establish  a  body  of  precedent  to 
aid  in  disposing  of  issues  of  this  Idnd. 
The  National  Mediation  Board  has  had 
vast  experience  in  dealing  with  matters 
involving  controversial  labor  issues  and 
is  better  equipped  to  handle  Jurisdic- 
timial  disputes  of  this  nature  than  a 
newly  created  Board  whose  members 
would  not  be  required  by  law  to  possess 
any  special  competency. 

The  Monroney  bill  would  wnpower  and 
direct  the  National  Mediation  Board  to 
take  Jurisdiction  over  any  and  all  car- 
riers by  air  and  any  and  all  labor  orga- 
nizations necessary  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  a  dispute  insofar  as  it  comprises 
subject  matters  described  in  claiise  (2) 
of  subsection  (2)  and  issues  related 
thereto,  and  shall  make  a  final  deter- 
mination thereof. 

My  second  amendment  would  strike 
the  words  "and  Issues  related  there- 
to" and  substitute  the  words  "including 
the  issues  arising  from  such  determina- 
tion." The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to 
make  It  completely  clear  that  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  may  assume 
jurisdiction  only  over  those  issues  aris- 
ing directly  from  the  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute. It  appears  to  me  that  the  original 
wording  is  so  broad  that  it  would  permit 
the  Inclusion  of  issues  not  arising  di- 
rectly from  the  jurisdictional  strike. 
This  would  result  in  extending  the  con- 
cept of  compulsory  arbitration  far  be- 
yond the  mere  dl9>08itlon  of  a  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute.  I  am  convinced  that  free 
compulsory  arbitration,  even  where  it 
must  be  used  as  a  final  resort,  should 
be  confined  to  as  narrow  a  scope  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  adoption  of  my  second  amend- 
ment, in  my  (pinion,   would  resemble 


closely  the  approach  used  In  settling 
Jurisdictional  disputes  under  the  Taft-< 
Hartley  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REVENUE     ACT     OP     1962— AMEND- 
MENT I 

Mr.  ENQIiE  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
for  Investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property,  to  eliminate  certain  defects 
and  Inequities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  OP  1962^ 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit! 
amendments  to  House  bill  11970,  the 
proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  referred! 
to  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  amendments  are  being  submitted! 
by  me,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sen*i 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  thei 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickiy].( 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI,  the  Senator  from  South* 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Thttrmond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  rep- 
resent an  integrated,  cohesive  set  ofl 
changes  which  preserve  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  bill,  while  providing  clear- 
cut  guidelines  for  the  President's  use  ofl 
the  new  authority,  necessary  safeguards 
for  the  domestic  economy,  and  improvedl 
negotiating  techniques  to  strengthen  the 
bargaining  position  of  the  United  States 
for  tile  benefit  of  our  export  industries^ 

The  amendments  reflect  some  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  following  hearings 
conducted  last  fall  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  These  in- 
clude, most  importantly,  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  owe  the  rest  olj 
the  free  world  a  unilateral  reduction  in 
trade  barriers,  and  that  they  should  re- 
move their  present  quotas  and  other  dis- 
criminations against  the  products  ofl 
Japan. 

They  also  reflect  my  own  conviction 
that  this  coimtry's  historic  policy  oH 
avoiding  serious  injury  to  domestic  in- 
dustries and  the  workers  they  employ 
should  be  maintained.  This  policy,  first 
enunciated  by  Fraxildin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Cordell  Hull,  was  continued  in  principle 
by  both  the  Trumsm  and  the  Eisenhower 
administrations.  The  present  adminis- 
tration's pr(^>osal  to  abandon  the  no- 
injury  policy  should  be  decisively  re- 
jected by  the  Senate. 

Additionally,  the  amendments  provide 
for  continuation  and  strengthening  6t 
the  principles  of  reciprocity  and  selec- 
tivity which  have  characterized  our 
trade  laws. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoiu)  the 
following : 

First,  the  text  of  the  amendments, 
with  an  identifs^ing  number  preceding 
each  individual  amendment. 

Second,  a  memorandum  in  explana- 
tion of  the  amendments,  and  an  amend- 
ment-by-amendment description. 

Third,  the  text  of  House  bill  11970  as 
it  would  be  affected  by  these  amend- 
ments, with  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
deleted  set  forth  in  black  brackets,  and 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  set 
forth  in  italic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the 
amendments  lie  on  the  table  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Monday,  August  6. 
so  that  other  Senators  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  Join  in  sponsoring  the 
amendments,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
and,  without  objection,  the  matters 
submitted  will  be  printed  in  the  Record; 
and  the  amendments  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  matters  submitted  by  Mr.  Bnsn 
are  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
Amkndments  Intknded  To  Bx  Proposkd  bt 
Mr.  Bush,  in  Behalt  or  Htm.s»i,f  and 
Other  Senators,  to  the  Bill  (HJl.  11970) 
To  Promotk  thx  General  Weltarb,  Por- 
EicN  Policy,  and  Seccrttt  or  the  United 
States  Through  International  Trade 
Agreements  and  Through  Adjustment 
Assistance  to  Domestic  Inoustrt,  Agri- 
culture, AND  Labor,  and  fob  Other  Pur- 
poses 

[  1 1  On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "any  of 
the"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  first 
purpose  together  with  any  of  the  other". 

[2]  On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
20. 

1 3a]  On  page  4,  line  6,  before  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  ",  and  that  the  United 
States  accounted  for  25  percent  or  more  of 
such  value". 

[3b]  On  page  4,  line  19,  before  the  period 
Insert  ",  and  modifications  thereof". 

[3cl  On  page  4,  beginning  with  "Such"  In 
line  22,  strike  out  all  through  line  2,  on 
page  5.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Such  modification  by  the  Tarllf  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  (1)  for  the  puipose  of 
correction  (In  which  event  It  must  be  made 
before  the  date  on  which  the  first  list  of 
articles  specifying  this  section  Is  furnished 
by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  221) .  or  (11)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  articles  on  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  In  Its  Investigation  under  sec- 
tion 221(b)  that  a  reduction  In  duties  below 
the  limit  specified  in  section  aoi(b)(l) 
would  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  Industry,  sector  of  agricultiire. 
or  workers  producing  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive articles." 

1 3d]  On  page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  "in 
use"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "made  pub- 
lic". 

[3e]   On  page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  "and". 

[3fj  On  page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  the 
period  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and". 

[3g]  On  page  6,  between  lines  2  and  3,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(ill)  for  which  payment  is  not  made  nor 
undertaken  to  be  made  in  the  currency  of 
the  exporting  nation  on  a  commercial  basts." 

[3h]  On  page  6,  line  14,  strike  out  the 
period  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing;  ",  and  make  them  public." 
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(4]  On  page  6,  Une  18,  strike  out  the  pe- 
riod and  substitute  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  or  to  any  article  as  to  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  In  Its  Investigation 
under  section  221(b)  that  a  reduction  In 
duties  below  the  limit  specified  In  section 
201(b)(1)  would  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  Industry,  sector  of 
agriculture,  or  workers  producing  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  articles." 

1 5a]   On  page  7,  line  11,  strike  out  "and". 

1 5b]  On  page  7,  between  lines  11  and  12. 
Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  such  article  Is  not  directly  competi- 
tive with  an  article  produced  In  significant 
quantities  In  the  United  States;  and". 

1 5c]  On  page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  "(3)" 
and  insert  "(4)". 

|5d]   On  page  8.  line  12.  strike  out  "and". 

|5e|  On  page  8,  line  14.  after  the  comma 
insert  "and". 

|5f]  On  page  8,  between  lines  14  and  15. 
Insert  the  following : 

"(3)  whether  or  not  such  article  Is  directly 
competitive  with  an  article  produced  in 
significant  quantities  In  the  United  States,". 

[6]  On  page  9.  strike  out  lines  5  through 
11.  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  such  list,  the 
Commission  shall  make  an  Investigation  and 
report  to  the  President  Its  findings  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  article  as  to — 

"(A)  the  limit  to  which  such  modification 
or  continuance  may  be  extended  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  Injury  to  the 
domestic  Industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or 
workers  producing  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive articles;  and 

"(B)  if  Increases  In  duties  or  additional 
ImpHjrt  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
serious  Injury  to  the  domestic  Industry,  sec- 
tor of  agriculture,  or  workers  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles,  the  mini- 
mum Increases  In  duties  or  additional  Import 
restrictions  required. 

Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  list  by 
the  Commission. 

"(2)  If  In  the  course  of  any  such  in- 
vestigation the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine that  a  modification  of  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions,  or  the  continuance  of  ex- 
isting customs  or  excise  treatment,  applicable 
to  any  Imported  article  would  likely  result 
in  (A)  a  significant  decline  In  the  share  of 
the  domestic  market  supplied  by  domestic 
products  In  relation  to  a  representative  base 
period  (taking  Into  account  a  decline  In 
order  bookings  of  domestic  industries  pro- 
ducing articles  requiring  a  long  lead  time  In 
production),  and  (B)  either — 

"(1)  a  slgrlficant  decline  in  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  domestic  indvistry  producing  such 
products,  or 

"(11)  a  de':line  in  employment,  a  loss  of 
wages  due  t }  shortened  work  periods,  or  a 
decline  in  wage  rates  in  such  domestic  In- 
dustry. 

the  Commlst'lon  shall  make  a  finding  that 
such  modification  of  duties  and  other  im- 
port restrict. ons,  or  continuance  of  exist- 
ing customs  or  excise  treatment,  cannot  be 
made  without  causing  or  threatening  serlotis 
Injury  to  th'?  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

"(3)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  Commission 
shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reasonable  pub- 
lic notice  thereof,  and  shall  afford  reason- 
able opportunity  for  parties  interested  to 
be  present,  tD  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard  at  sucli  hearings." 

|7]  On  pai^e  10,  Une  9.  after  "for"  Insert 
",  or  grant  a  concession  consisting  of,". 

[8]  On  page  10.  line  23,  strike  out  "or 
361". 

[9]  On  pai^e  11.  beginning  with  the  word 
"During"   in   line  9,   strike  out  all   through 


line  10,  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  President  shall  also  reserve". 

(10]  On  page  12.  line  9,  strike  out  "ad- 
vice" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "findings". 

(11a]  On  page  12,  between  lines  11  and 
12,  Insert  the  following: 

"See.  226.  Essential  Conditions  roR  Grant- 
ing Concessions 

"(a)  The  President  shall  not  proclaim  any 
modification  of  existing  duties  or  other  im- 
I>ort  restrictions,  or  a  continuance  of  exist- 
ing customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  ar- 
ticle covered  by  a  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  this  Act,  unless  he  finds  as  a  fact 
that  the  countries  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  which  are  parties  to  such 
agreement  and  would  by  the  terms  of  such 
agreement  receive  the  benefit  of  such  modi- 
fications or  continuance  have,  except  as 
otherwise  permitted  by  the  terms  of  such 
agreement,  committed  themselves  to  admit 
like  articles  exported  from  the  United  States 
on  terms  and  conditions  no  less  favorable 
than  those  which  would  be  applicable  to 
their  exports  of  such  articles  when  Imported 
into  the  United  States  if  the  President  were 
to  proclaim  the  modification  or  continu- 
ance provided  for  in  such  foreign  trade 
agreement. 

I  lib)  "(b)  In  the  course  of  negotiating  a 
trade  agreement,  the  President  shall  not 
make  an  offer,  or  grant  in  whole  or  in  part 
a  request,  for  the  modification  or  continu- 
ance of  duty-free  or  excise  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  any  article,  unless  the  country  or 
Instrumentality  to  which  such  offer  is  made, 
or  which  requests  the  modification  or  con- 
tinuance, is  the  principal  supplier  of  such 
article  in  world  export  trade  (not  including 
the  exports  of  the  United  States)  as  shown 
by  the  value  of  the  exports  of  such  article 
by  such  country  or  Instrumentality  In  rela- 
tion to  the  total  world  export  value  of  such 
article  (excluding  the  value  of  United  States 
exports)  during  the  most  recent  two-year 
period  preceding  the  negotiations  for  which 
data  is  available. 

[lie]  "(c)  The  President  shall  not  pro- 
claim any  modification  of  existing  duties  or 
other  Import  restrictions,  or  a  continuance 
of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of 
any  article  covered  by  a  trade  agreement  un- 
less he  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  p>artles  to  such  agreement 
and  would  by  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment receive  the  benefit  of  such  modifica- 
tion or  continuance  have  committed  them- 
selves to  admit  like  articles  exported  from 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  and 
other  than  those  countries  referred  to  in 
section  231  free  from  quantitative  and  other 
nontarlff  restrictions  and  subject  to  duties 
and  other  charges  no  greater  than  those 
which  would  be  applicable  to  such  articles 
when  Imported  Into  the  United  States  If  the 
President  were  to  proclaim  the  modification 
or  continuance  provided  for  in  such  trade 
agreement." 

|lld|  On  page  12,  line  12.  strike  out  "226" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "227". 

[12]  On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  15 
through  18  and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "this  title,  together  with  a  state- 
ment accurately  identifying  any  article  with 
respect  to  which  the  limits  or  mlnlmiun  re- 
quirements found  and  repxarted  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  sections  221  (b)  and  408 
(c)  are  not  complied  with,  and  stating  his 
reasons  for  the  action  taken  with  respect  to 
each  such  article." 

[13a]  On  page  16.  line  14,  strike  out  "and 
chapter  4  of  title  III". 

[13b]  On  page  16,  lines  15  and  16,  strike 
out  the  words  "a  Cabinet  officer  selected 
by  the  President"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Secretary  of  Commerce". 

[14]  On  page  17,  line  10,  strike  out  "un- 
justifiable". 


(16]  On  page  18,  between  lines  18  and  14, 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  244.  Participation  bt  Iwdubtbt,  Aoai- 
ctrLTUBE,  and  liABOa  IM  Nbootia- 
noirs. 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  iense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President,  during  the 
course  of  negotiating  any  trade  agreement, 
should  seek  Information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  each  distinct  and  homogeneous 
grouping  of  «u-tlcles  which  is  the  subject  of 
negotiations  from  the  representatives  of  the 
domestic  industry,  agricultural  sector,  and 
labor  producing  the  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive articles. 

[16a]  On  page  18,  Une  23,  strike  out  "un- 
justifiable." 

[16b]  On  page  19,  line  14.  strike  out  "un- 
limited." 

[16c]  On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  out  "un- 
justifiably." 

|16d]  On  page  19,  lines  20  and  21,  strike 
out  ",  to  the  extent  that  such  action  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  section  103." 

[16e]  On  page  20,  line  5.  strike  out  "un- 
justifiable." 

[17a]  On  page  22,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

"(c)  The  President  shall,  at  the  end  of  the 
period  specified  In  any  trade  agreement, 
terminate,  by  appropriate  modification  of  the 
proclamation  which  made  it  effective,  any 
concession  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  European  Economic  Community  under 
the  authority  of  section  211,  if  he  determines, 
under  the  criteria  of  that  section,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  most  recent  two-year  period  for 
which  data  Is  available,  either  (1)  that  the 
United  States  exports  did  not  account  for  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  aggregated  world  ex- 
port value  of  the  articles  In  the  category 
covered  by  the  concession,  or  (2)  that  the 
United  States  and  the  E\iropean  Economic 
Community  together  did  not  account  for  80 
percent  or  more  of  such  value  dtiring  such 
period. 

[ITb]  "(d)  Whenever  any  foreign  country, 
party  to  a  trade  agreement  entered  Into  un- 
der this  Act,  suspends,  withdraws,  or  other- 
wise abrogates  a  commitment  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  226,  In  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  trade  agreements, 
the  President  shall  forthwith  notify  such 
country  of  the  Intention  of  the  United  States 
to  terminate  the  concession  or  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  In  reliance  on 
such  commitment.  If  the  foreign  country 
after  such  notification  faUs  promptly  to 
restore  the  commitment  Into  full  force  and 
effect,  the  President  shall  forthwith  termi- 
nate such  concession  or  concessions  by  ap- 
propriate modification  of  the  proclamation 
which  made  it  or  them  effective." 

1 18]   On  page  26,  line  6,  strike  out  "6.  7." 

[19]  On  page  26.  strike  out  lines  12 
through  19. 

[20]  On  page  27.  strike  out  lines  7  through 
10,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  Petitions  by  domestic  Industries 
for  Import  adjustment  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  tinder  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C..  sec.  1364);  and  petitions 
by  firms  or  groups  of  workers  for  determina- 
tions of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
In". 

(21 )  On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  2  through 
4.  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"a  result.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  the  duty  or 
other  customs  treatment  reflecting  conces- 
sions granted  under  trade  agreements,  an 
article  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  Increased  quantities,  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to 
cause.  Eerlous". 
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{Sfl]  On  pac*  SB.  >trUce  <nit  Uses  8  througb 
11.  and  Inaart  in  lleii  Uiorectf  tiM  following: 
"tlM  TtetS  OommlMtoo  aludl  be  goTemed  by 
■eetUm  7  of  tbm  Ttmia  Agreements  SztenBion 
Act  of  19^.  u  emended  (19  UiS-C,  sec. 
1364) .-         " 

(33a]  On  page  38.  beginning  with  ".  In" 
in  line  30.  Btxlka  out  all  ttirougb  line  33.  and 
iDMTt  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "deter- 
mine whether,  a«  a  result,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment 
reflecting  concessions  granted  under". 

[23b]  On  page  38.  line  25,  strike  out  "as  to 
cause",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  either 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause". 

(24]  On  page  39,  beginning  with  "In"  in 
line  1,  strike  out  all  through  line  0. 

[25s]  On  page  39,  begiiming  with  ",  in" 
in  line  9,  strike  out  all  through  line  11,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "deter- 
mine whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment 
reflecting  oonceasions  granted  under". 

(35b]  On  page  38.  strike  out  line  15,  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
such  increased  quantities,  either  actual  or 
relative,  as  to  ca\ise,  or  threaten  to  cause,". 

[36]  On  page  80,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
,it>T.«T>^*yri  (10  UJ5.C.,  sec.  1384  (b)).  Is 
amended  by  i"**«"g  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Commission 
aKf^ii  flmd  that  Increased  Imports  have 
caused  or  threaten  serious  Injiiry  to  the  do- 
mnetir  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products  when  the  evidence  re- 
ceived during  its  investigation  and  hearings 
MtahUahca  that  there  has  occurred  (1)  a 
significant  decline  in  the  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market  supplied  by  domeBtlc  products 
In  comparlBon  with  the  share  so  supplied 
during  a  representative  base  period  (taking 
into  account  a  decline  in  order  bookings  of 
domeetle  industries  producing  articles  re- 
quiring a  long  lead  time  in  production) .  and 
(2)  either  (1)  a  significant  decline  in  the 
net  earnings  of  the  domestic  industry  pro- 
ducing such  products,  or  (11)  a  decline  in 
employment,  a  loes  of  wages  due  to  short- 
ened work  periods,  or  a  decline  in  wage  rates 
in  such  domestic  industry.'  " 

[27]  On  page  SO.  line  13,  strike  out  "(f)" 
and  inwrt  in  Ueu  thereof  "(g) ". 

(28a]  On  page  31,  strike  out  lines  12 
throxigh  25,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirmative 
finding  under  section  301(b)  with  resi>ect 
to  any  industry,  the  President  shall  take  ac- 
tion or  report  as  specified  in  section  7(c) 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1061.  as  amended  (19  UJS.C,  sec.  1364  (c)). 

"(b)  No  proclamation  punruant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made — 

"(1)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate 
more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate  exist- 
ing on  Jxily  1, 1934,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject 
to  duty,  imposing  a  duty  in  ezoess  of  50 
percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'ex- 
isting on  July  1.  1934'  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  such  term  by  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  256." 

(28b]  On  page  32.  strike  out  lines  1 
through  20.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  Paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  7  of  the  Ttade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (19  UJS.C. 
sec.  1364(0)  (2)  (B)).  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  'two-thirds'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  'majority*.'* 

[29a]  On  page  33.  line  21.  strike  out  "(c) " 
and  insert  "(d)". 

[29b]  On  page  83,  line  1.  strike  out  "(d) " 
and  insert  "(e)". 


(30]  On  page  S3,  line  1.  strike  out  "(b) 
or  (c)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

[31]  On  page  S3,  line  5,  strike  out  "(e)  N 
andlnjert"(f)".  , 

[32]  'On  page  33,  line  9,  strike  otk  "(2)1 
or  in  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  thla  section". 

(33]  On  page  83,  beginning  with  "WithH 
in"  in  line  19,  strike  out  all  through  line  10 
on  page  49,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  ap«> 
plication  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaS 
designate  the  community  in  which  each  af«4 
fected  plant  of  the  affected  firm  Is  located 
as  a  "redevelopment  area"  under  the  Are* 
Redevelopment  Act  (P.  L.  87-27)  for  thfl 
purpose  of  making  available  to  such  firm 
the  benefits  of  such  Act,  and.  notwlthstand^ 
lug  any  provision  of  such  Act  to  the  con>. 
trary,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  shall 
accord  on  a  priority  basis  to  the  affected 
firm  and  its  affected  workers  such  benefits 
provided  in  such  Act  as  the  Secretary  shaS 
detemxlne  to  be  appropriate  for  the  sound 
economic  redevelopment  of  the  affected  esn 
tabllshment  and  workers." 

[34]  On  page  49,  beginning  with  line  13, 
strike  out  all  through  line  16,  on  page  73, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sxc.     321.  CxBTiFiCATioir     or     Adjustmzni* 
PaoposAus. 

"(a)  A  group  of  workers  certified  under 
sectiCKQ  302  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  may,  at  any  time  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  such  certlflca-> 
tion,  file  an  application  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  adjustment  assistance  undoj 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  ajx 
plication  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
available  on  a  priority  basis  to  unemployed 
or  underemployed  workers  in  such  group  tha 
benefits  provided  in  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  sections:  i 

[35]   "Sbc.  406.  FiMDZMca  o»  Fact   RxQrrisisi 
roB     PaxsmKNTAi,     DrrE»< 

MIKATIONS. 

"Any  determinations  of  the  President  un- 
der sections  201(a),  211(a),  211  (b).  211  (c)i 
212,  213(a).  318(b).  3S2(a),  2S2(b).  264i 
266(7).  or  302(a)  sliaU  be  based  upon  flnd- 
IngB  of  fact  by  the  President  ttiat  the  conr* 
ditlans  or  principles  specified  in  each  sucb 
sectiOQ  exist  or  are  applicable  as  shown  by 
the  record  of  the  investigation  made  inci- 
dental to  such  determination. 

[36]    "Bwc.  407.  Publication  of  Rtforts. 

"The  reports  and  other  documents  do- 
scribed  in  sections  213(c).  242(b)(3),  and 
301(g)  shall  be  made  public  by  the  Presk- 
dent  or  at  bis  direction  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  spec- 
ified in  this  Act  have  been  accomplished. 

[37] '''Sxc.  408.  Fostering  Inckkaskd  EMPLor4 
MXNT    IN    Growth    Indus- 

TRIBS. 

"(a)  Taking  note  of  the  persistent  blgtl 
levels  of  unemployment  existing  In  tbi) 
United  States  and  the  necessity  for  encovir- 
aging  and  i»rotectlng  the  growth  of  nt^ 
domestic  Industries  and  domestic  industrial 
whose  operations  have  been  characterized 
by  sustained  growth  in  employment,  plant 
investment,  and  production  as  a  means  at 
reducing  unemployment  and  providing  Jots) 
for  the  Nation's  growing  labor  force,  thA 
Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  no  reduction  in  any  rate 
of  duty,  or  binding  of  amy  existing  custonv) 
or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession  pro- 
claimed under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Aot 
of  1980,  as  amended  (19  UJS.C,  sec.  1351) ,  eg 
iinder  section  201  of  this  Act,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  effect  when  the  prod- 
uct on  which  the  concession  has  been  granted 
Is.  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  thfl 


duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting 
such  concession,  being  Imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  Increased  quantities, 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment 
of  tbe  rate  of  gro'ivth  of  such  industries  pro- 
ducing the  like  or  directly  competitive  prod- 
ucts. No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to 
section  201  of  this  Act  to  decrease  the  duty 
on  any  Imported  article  or  to  bind  any  exist- 
ing customs  treatment,  if  such  action  wotild 
cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  such  domestic  industries 
producing  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
products. 

"(b)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necesary 
to  bring  trade  agreements  heretofore  entered 
into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  (19  UJS.C,  sec.  1351),  into 
conformity  with  the  policy  established  in 
subsection    (a)    of  this  section. 

"(c)  In  any  investigation  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  221  (b)  of  this  Act.  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
findings  required  by  such  section,  report  to 
the  President  its  findings  with  respect  to  the 
limit  to  which  modification  of  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions,  or  contlntumce  of 
existing  customs  and  excise  treatment,  may 
be  made  with  reference  to  Imported  articles 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  without  causing  or  threatening  serious 
impairment  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such 
domestic  Industries,  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  which  produce  the  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles. 

"(d)(1)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsec- 
ton  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
(19  use.  sec.  1364(a)),  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph to  a  comma  and  adding  the  following: 
'or  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  Impairment 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  new  domestic  in- 
dustry or  a  domestic  industry  whoee  opera- 
tions have  been  ciiaracterlzed  by  svistalned 
growth  in  employment,  plant  investment, 
and  production,  wlilch  produces  the  like  or 
directly  competitive  products.' 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  after  'directly 
competitive  products,'  the  following:  'or  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  a  new  domestic  industry 
or  a  domestic  Industry  whose  operations 
have  been  characterized  by  a  sustained 
growth  in  employment,  plant  investment, 
and  production,  wiiich  produces  the  like  or 
directly  competitive  products,';  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  'or  impairment.' 

"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  words  "serious  injury 
to'  the  following:  'or  serious  Impairment  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of." 


ExHisrr  2 

Memorandum  in  Explanation  or  Proposcd 
Amendments  to  H.R.  11970 

As  a  group  these  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  following: 

1.  Basic  negotiating  principles:  To  Insure 
that  the  broad  new  authority  delegated  to 
the  President  will  actuaUy  be  used  so  as  to 
conform  to  principles  which  now,  as  in  the 
past,  have  been  desired  by  Congress  but  have 
not  always  been  achieved  in  actual  practice. 

(a)  True  reciprocity,  in  which  U.S.  ex- 
ports will  be  assured  equivalent  customs 
treatment  to  that  accorded  foreign  Imports 
by  the  United  States  (amendments  11a;  16a, 
b,  c.d,  e,  17b). 

(b)  Actual  value  received,  in  which  U.S. 
concessions  on  each  article  will  be  negotiated 
with  the  principal  supplier  of  that  article  in 
the  world  export  trade.  This  will  reform  a 
practice  in  which  concessions  have  often 
been  granted  in  the  past  to  countries  which 
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are  not  in  the  strongest  competitive  position 
In  world  trade  on  the  articles  covered  by  the 
concessiont.,  with  the  result  that  the 
strongest  competitors  get  the  prime  benefit 
of  the  conc-esslons,  under  our  most- favored - 
nation  rule,  without  making  %  reciprocal 
concession  to  the  United  States  for  this 
increased  vccess  to  UJS.  markets  (amend- 
ment lib) 

(c)  Equtd  treatment  of  Japan  and  all 
other  cour.  tries  parties  to  the  trade  agree- 
ment by  biine&claries  of  our  concessions,  by 
requiring  teclplents  of  U.S.  concessions  on 
particular  goods  to  admit  such  goods  from 
Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  with  liber- 
ality equl\alent  to  that  acccoded  by  the 
United  States.  This  will  prevent  European 
countries,  for  example,  from  continuing  to 
exclude  low-cost  goods  from  Asia  by  quotas, 
licenses,  and  other  restrictive  measures,  with 
consequent  diversion  of  Europe's  reasonable 
share  of  such  goods  Into  the  U.S.  market. 
This  is  a  reform  badly  needed.  If  the  effect 
of  concessions  granted  to  Europe,  when  ex- 
tended to  Asiatic  countries  under  our  most- 
f avored-nat  ion  rule.  Is  not  to  channel  Asia's 
goods  exclusively  into  the  UB.  market 
(amendments  lie,  17b). 

(d)  Mairtalning  the  integrity  of  conces- 
sions to  the  Common  Market,  in  which  elim- 
inations and  reductions  of  duty  on  particular 
categories  of  goods,  based  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Econtimic  Conmiiunity  countries  sup- 
ply 80  percent  of  world  export  value  of  such 
goods,  will  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the 
3-year  term  of  United  States -European  Eco- 
nomic Community  trade  agreements  if  the 
trade  of  otber  countries,  wtxich  receive  the 
benefit  of  such  concessions  under  the  most- 
f  avored-nat  Ion  rule,  has  Increased  to  such 
an  extent  '.hat  the  United  States  and  the 
Eiuopean  lUxinomlc  Community  no  longer 
account  for  80  percent  of  world  export  value 
of  such  goods  (amendment  17a). 

2.  Constitutional  principles:  To  insure 
that  the  delegation  to  the  President  of  un- 
precedented power  over  customs  duties 
contained  la  the  bill  is  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum constitutional  requirements  of  (1)  a 
clear  statement  of  principles  to  g\iide  the 
President  in  the  use  of  such  power;  (2)  the 
necessity  fcir  findings  of  fact  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  In  each  case  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  UKe  the  delegated  power  the  cir- 
cumstances actually  meet  the  principles 
specified  by  the  Congress:  and  (3)  the  pub- 
lication of  reports  setting  forth  the  facts 
pertinent  to  each  use  of  delegated  power, 
and  the  Preaident's  finding  of  fact  based 
thereon : 

(a)  Clarification  or  completion  of  the 
statement  uf  principles  which  are  to  guide 
the  President's  use  of  the  trade  agreement 
power,  in  which — 

(1)  the  expansion  of  XJJS.  exports  is  made 
an  essentia!  purpose  which  must  be  met  in 
each  and  every  use  of  the  power  (amend- 
ments 1;  3;  3a;  11a;  16  b,  c.  and  d). 

(2)  the  necessity  for  UJS.  commercial  ex- 
ports to  be  a  significant  factor  in  world 
trade  in  categories  subjected  to  elimination 
of  duty  in  United  States-European  Econocnlc 
Conununit;  trade  agreement  negotiations  is 
made  clear  (amendments  3  a  and  b). 

(3)  the  use  of  the  delegated  powers  so 
as  to  avoid  causing  serious  injury  to  do- 
mestic industries,  agriculture,  and  workers 
is  required  (amendments  3c;  4;  5  b  and  f; 
6;  7;  9;  10;  12;  18;  30;  22;  28a;  33;  34). 

(4)  the  minimum  acceptable  basis  for  an 
exchange  o'  concessions  with  foreign  coun- 
tries is  specified  by  the  Congress  (amend- 
ments  II  a.  b,  c;   16  a,  b.  c,  d). 

(b)  leaking  more  definite  the  obligation 
of  the  President  to  base  his  use  of  the  dele- 
gated power  upon  findings  ot  fact  that  the 
purpoees  and  prlnelplea  qieclfied  by  Oon- 
greas  have  been  satisfied  (amendments  1; 
3c;  4;  6;  7;  10;  11  a,  c;  12;  35) . 


(c)  Making  more  definite  the  requirement 
for  public  bearings  at  which  interested  par- 
ties shall  have  the  tight  to  be  heard  on 
matters  which  the  Congress  makes  pre- 
requisite for  the  executive  in  using  the 
trade  agreement  powers  (aoMndments  6;  22) . 

(d)  Requiring  reports  of  investigations 
and  findings  of  matters  pertinent  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  trade  agreements  authority  to 
be  made  public  (amendments  3  b,  d,  h; 
12;  22;  36) . 

3.  Safeguard  principles:  To  restore  to  the 
bill  the  traditional  principle  of  a  selective 
reduction  of  tariffs  which  will  avoid  causing 
or  threatening  serious  injury  to  domestic  in- 
dustries, agriculture,  and  workers.  (This 
principle  has  been  at  the  heart  of  trade 
agreement  policy  from  the  beginning,  and 
Congress  has  developed  and  emphasized  It 
in  the  three  extensions  in  the  1950's.) 

(a)  Replace  the  Tariff  Commission's  pre- 
negotlatlon  advice  to  the  President  of  eco- 
nomic effects  of  proposed  eliminations  or 
reductions  of  duty,  with  tiie  present  peril 
point  procedure  under  which  the  Commis- 
sion finds  the  extent  to  which  duties  can 
be  reduced  without  ranging  or  threatening 
serious  injury  (amendments  3c;  4;  6). 

(b)  Replace  the  bill's  post-trade  agreement 
procedure  of  a  Tariff  Commission  inquiry  to 
determine  whether  solely  as  a  resxilt  of  a 
concession  imports  of  an  article  have  idled 
plants,  made  firms  unable  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  thrown  workers  out  of  Jobs 
throughout  the  entire  industry,  with  the 
present  escape  clause  procedure  under  which 
the  Commission  finds  whether  imports  due 
in  part  to  past  concessions  are  causing  or 
threatening  serious  injury  to  the  segment  of 
the  Industry  directly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  like  or  competitive  articles 
(amendments  18;  20;  21;  22;  23  a  and  b; 
24;   26  a  and  b;  and  28a) . 

(c)  Improve  administration  of  the  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  procedin-es  by  speci- 
fying criteria  of  Injury  which  shall  require 
an  affirmative  finding  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission: and  liberalize  the  restrlctU'e  pro- 
vision of  the  present  law  and  the  bill  for 
congreasJonal  approval  of  T&rlff  Commission 
findings  rejected  by  the  President  (amend- 
ment 6.  ?  2;  26:  28b). 

(d)  Prevent  impairment  of  growth  indus- 
tries, with  their  employment -creating  poten- 
tial, by  excessive  Imports  by  enlarging  the 
criteria  of  the  peril  point  and  escape  clause 
procedures  to  provide  the  President  with 
findings  of  these  possibilities  (amendment 
87). 

4.  Administrative  reform:  To  keep  the 
execution  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
in  the  hands  of  persons  knowledgeable  in 
domestic  commerce  In  order  to  reform  the 
State  Department's  orientation  of  the  pro- 
gram as  a  nonrectprocal  adjtinct  to  our 
foreign  aid  programs  (amendments  1.  ISb, 
15). 

5.  Conform  adjustment  assistance  for  firms 
and  workers  to  the  remedies  In  present  law 
so  as  to  avoid  creating  federal  standards  of 
unemployment  assistance,  inequities  as  be- 
tween classes  of  imemployed  workers  and 
distressed  firms,  and  the  use  of  worker  .firm 
adjustment  assistance  as  an  alternative  to 
tariff  adjustment  for  industries  and  workers 
seriously  Injured  by  Imports  (amendments 
23a:  25a;  28b;  30;  32;  33;  34) . 

amen  dment-bt- amendment  descsxftsoi* 
1.  Since  four  separate  pwrpoaea  are  speci- 
fied in  section  102  of  the  bUI,  only  the  first 
of  wliich  is  directed  to  expansion  of  our 
exports,  the  presence  of  the  words  "any  oT' 
in  section  201  would  permit  the  Executive 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  UJS.  duties  without 
apcdtkc  regard  to  seeking  an  ex]>aBslon  of 
U.8.  exports.  This  amendment  would  pre- 
vent such  a  use  of  the  powers  in  the  bill. 
An  expansion  at  JJJS.  exports  would  have  to 
be  iBcluded  as  one  of  tbe  purpoees  guUttag 
the   President   in   entering   Into   any    trade 


agreement  which  granted  duty  changes  to 
other  countries. 

3.  The  power  in  section  903  to  transfer 
products  to  the  free  list  on  the  sole  test 
that  their  existing  duty  protectkm  is  B  per- 
cent or  leas,  was  asked  because  administra- 
tion apoiumnea.  believed  the  ratee  to  "have 
little  or  no  economic  significance"  ao  that 
they  could  be  eliminated  "as  a  matter  of 
convenience  of  administration."  (Hearings, 
Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee.  p.  83.)  The 
Ways  and  Means  Cammlttec  disagreed,  stat- 
ing In  its  report : 

"It  is  not  your  committee's  tntentton.  In 
reconunendlng  the  grant  of  this  authority, 
to  minimize  the  significance  of  rates  of  duty 
at  thU  level"  (H.  Rept.  No.  1818,  p.  16). 

Since  the  premise  for  this  power  was  re- 
jected, the  section  itself  should-  have  been 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  conunlttae. 
(Sucli  articles  would,  of  course,  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  other  duty  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion provisions  of  the  bill.) 

3a.  Under  the  80  percent  test  qjedfied  In 
section  211  of  the  bill,  UB.  duties  could  be 
eliminated  even  though  the  United  States 
ikccounted  tar  only  a  negligible  part  of  the 
80  percent.  The  theory  of  section  211  Is  that 
on  certain  products  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Economic  Community  are  each 
foremost  suppliers  so  that  duty  elimination 
as  between  these  two  entitles  would  not 
principally  benefit  Japan  or  other  countries. 
But  if  the  United  States  Is  not  a  signlfleant 
factor  in  world  trade  on  a  particular  group 
of  articles  falling  in  the  80-peroent  category, 
it  may  be  because  we  are  Donoompetltlve 
vls-a-vis  EEC.  Therefore,  an  elimination  of 
dutiee  on  such  a  category  would  not  benefit 
our  exports.  In  the  debate  in  the  House 
on  H.R.  11970.  Chairman  Mnxs  at  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  asked  about  a  re- 
quirement that  25  percent  of  the  SO  percent 
be  accounted  for  by  the  United  States.  Be 
admitted  an  argiunent  could  be  made  for  It, 
and  said  this  matter  could  be  studied  by  the 
Senate  (Congressional  Rbcobo,  June  38, 
1962,  p.  11906) .  The  VTmyt  and  Means  report 
stated  that  the  consmlttee  expected  the  cate- 
gories under  the  80-peroent  test  to  t>c  "to  a 
very  large  extent  •  •  •  those  tn  which  the 
United  States  exports  more  than  it  imports" 
(H.  Rept.  No.  1818,  87th  Cong.,  p.  16) . 

The  amendment  suggested  here — the  re- 
quirement that  the  UJB.  supply  at  leact  35 
percent  of  the  80  percent  world  eapurt 
value — is  not  as  exacting  as  the  oommlttee 
statement,  yet  It  would  provide  certainty, 
which  the  bill  does  not,  that  categories  nego- 
tiated under  the  80-perccnt  test  be  those  tn 
which  U.S.  exports  are  of  some  signifleanoc. 
3b.  The  bin  property  provtdea  for  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  to  make  public  Its  < 
tlons  of  articles  falling  within  the 
specified  by  the  President  for  use  In 
negotlatlona.  The  bill  also  pennlte  the  ' 
mission  to  modify  such  detcnninattona  (and 
these  proposals  would  permit  furtber  modl- 
flcatlcxt  to  delete  articles  competitive  with 
products  of  industries  which  would  be  aert- 
oosly  injtired  by  Mlminatloo  of  duties).  Ob- 
vUmsly  the  modlflcatlona  should  be 
public  as  the  initial  deteraU&aSloiii 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  sm-mtlnrmitt 

3c.  The  purpose  of  section  Sll(b)  is  to 
limit  the  effort  of  eliminations  of  duty  in 
United  States-European  Eaooaaaie 
nity  nesotlasioiia  to  ttiowe  vp— ««V 
detenslned  toy  the  Tkrlff  Ooaamlaston  to  be 
Imdiaded  In  the  categortes  astocted  by  tlie 
President.  In  line  with  other  smaidiBeBta 
proposed,  which  would  restnc  tlae  basic  prtn- 
dple  of  avoteUng  seiioua  tajory  to  donastte 
Industry,  this  aooeDdment  woaU  requtre  the 
Coanmlaslan  to  aaodiXy  Its  Initial 
tlon  of  artlelea  tnchadad  m 
eategcrles  ao  as  to 
irtiich  it  flnda  that 
would  cause  or  threaten 
domastie  tnduatry.  agxienltara, 
prodncing  the  Ukc  or  cosnpatttivw  i 
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3d.  The  public  Interest  in  trade  agreement 
preparations  and  in  the  flndingi  requisite 
to  use  of  trade  agreement  authority  Is  quite 
evident  from  the  many  provisions  for  pub- 
lic bearlnvi.  notice,  and  tbe  like.  The  80 
percent  statistical  determination  provided 
for  In  section  211  la  of  key  importance  to  the 
power  of  the  President  to  eliminate  duties 
in  negotiations  with  the  EEC.  Therefore,  it 
U  consistent  wltn  the  spirit  of  tbe  bill  to 
make  readily  available  to  the  public  b&sic 
facts  upon  which  these  determinations  de- 
pend. The  public  cannot  know  what  trade 
statistics  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
in  use  so  as  to  form  its  own  Judgment  of 
expoeure  of  products  to  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 211.  It  could  do  so  If  tbe  Department 
were  required  to  make  such  statistics  pub- 
lic. (Of  course,  it  now  publishes  n.S.  export 
BtatlBtiu,  but  not  the  more  limited  foreign 
statistics.)  This  amendment  is  directed  to 
this  end. 

3  e,  f,  and  g.  These  amendments  would 
require  the  elimination  from  export  value 
for  purposes  of  the  80  percent  test  of  ar- 
ticles donated,  sold^for  counterpart  funds, 
or  purchased  for  dollars  with  foreign  aid 
funds.  Since  these  exports  bave  no  Inde- 
pendent commercial  significance,  they 
should  not  be  Included  In  data  used  to  de- 
termine the  commercially  important  cate- 
gories In  which  the  United  States-European 
Economic  Community  trade  is  so  significant 
that  mutual  tariff  elimination  would  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  exports  of  the 
affected  industries  of  these  two  entitles. 
These  amendments  respond  to  these  realities. 

3h.  The  Tariff  Commission's  finding  as  to 
the  essential  facts  for  a  determination  of 
the  categories  meeting  the  80  percent  test, 
and,  hence,  subject  to  duty  elimination,  is 
of  obvious  Interest  to  the  business  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  agriculture  and  labor.  These 
facts  are  not  policy,  and  their  publication 
would  not  inhibit  the  President's  freedom 
of  action  in  subsequent  negotiations. 
Hence,  this  amendment  would  require  them 
to  be  made  public  by  the  Commission  when 
it  sends  them  to  the  President. 

4.  Tills  amendment  would  remove  abso- 
lutely from  the  authority  to  eliminate 
duties  entirely  or  to  exceed  a  60  percent  cut 
In  duties  in  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity negotiations  those  articles  as  to  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  such  duty 
change  would  cause  or  threaten  serioiis  In- 
Jury  to  tbe  domestic  industry  producing  tbe 
like  or  competitive  articles.  In  reductions 
In  duty  not  exceeding  50  percent,  the  Presi- 
dent would  retain  the  right  he  now  holds 
of  going  beyond  the  "peril  point"  fovind  by 
the  Commission,  by  explaining  to  the  Con- 
gress why  he  did  so.  The  power  to  exceed 
a  50  percent  cut,  and  to  eliminate  duties 
entirely,  is  unprecedented  in  UJS.  trade 
agreement  history.  Under  total  elimination 
of  duties,  the  probability  of  injury  to  an 
Industry  sensitive  to  Import  competition 
would  appear  to  be  certain  and  definite. 
The  Commission's  findings  that  such  injury 
would  occur  should,  therefore,  be  con- 
trolling, and  this  amendment  would  make 
them  so  by  requiring  such  articles  to  be 
removed  from  tbe  scope  of  the  duty  elim- 
ination authority. 

5  a.  b,  c.  d,  e,  f.  The  unstated  premise 
of  section  213  of  the  bill  providing  for  mu- 
tual elimination  of  duties  by  the  United 
States  and  Biiropean  Economic  Community 
on  tropical  commodities  is  that  any  import 
restrictions  which  exist  are  likely  to  be  un- 
necessary to  safeguard  home  production 
since  both  areas  are  in  the  temperate  climes. 
Overlooked,  however,  is  the  possibility  that 
species  of  fiber,  lumber,  tree  nuts,  vegetable 
oil,  and  the  like  produced  in  the  tropics  are 
directly  competitive  with  other  species  pro- 
duced in  temperate  climes.  It  would  be 
conslfltent  with  the  premise  of  this  section 
of  the  bill  to  exclude  from  its  duty-elimina- 
tion power  any  commodities  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  are,  in  fact,  directly 


competitive  with  articles  produced  in  the 
United  States.  These  amendments  so  pro- 
vide. (Such  articles  would,  of  course  re- 
main subject  to  the  general  50  percent  re- 
duction in  duty  provision  of  tbe  bill.) 

6.  This  amendment  deletes  the  bill's  sub- 
stitute for  the  peril  point  procedure,  and  re- 
instates the  procedure  In  present  law.  Since 
1951  the  Tariff  Commission  has  been  required 
to  determine  tbe  extent  to  whlcb  tbe  duty 
on  articles  proposed  for  tariff  negotiations 
could  be  reduced  without  causing  or  threat- 
ening serious  Injury  to  American  Industries, 
farmers,  and  workers.  In  lieu  of  this  pro- 
cediire,  the  bill  would  simply  call  for  the 
President  to  be  advised  by  tbe  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  the  economic  effect  of  reductions 
or  eliminations  of  duty. 

The  definition  of  "Industry"  under  which 
the  Commission  now  considers  the  Impact 

of  Imports  on  tbat  part  of  the  operations  of 
tbe  firms  producing  articles  competitive  with 
the  Imported  articles,  would  be  repealed  by 
the  bill.  The  Commission  would  have  to 
consider  the  effect  of  Imports  on  the  over- 
all operations  of  the  firms  In  the  industry, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  multlproduct 
or  multlplant  producers.  Further,  instead 
Of  determining  whether  increased  imports 
due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  proposed  conces- 
sions would  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury, 
the  Commission  would  be  limited  to  con- 
sidering whether  imports  resulting  solely 
from  the  concessions  possible  under  the  bill 
would  cause  "idling  of  productive  facilities, 
inability  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unem- 
plojrment  or  underemployment"  (H.  Rept. 
No.  1818,  p.  5). 

These  changes  called  for  by  the  bill  would, 
in  combination,  effectively  prevent  the 
Conunlsslon  from  warning  in  advance  of 
negotiations  against  injurious  changes  in 
duty.  Total  disaster  attributable  solely  to  a 
duty  change  will  rarely  be  foreseen.  The 
peril  point  procedure  was  a  guardrail  to 
prevent  disaster.  Amendment  6  will  carry 
that  procedure  on  as  an  essential  safeguard. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  amendment  6  would  pro- 
vide the  Tariff  Commission  with  a  clear-cut 
set  of  criteria  under  which  findings  of  prob- 
able import  Injury  would  be  mandatory. 
The  purpose  of  specifying  these  criteria  is  to 
remove  an  area  of  doubt  or  debate  from  the 
Commission's  peril  point  deliberations,  and 
thus  facilitate  its  administration  of  the  peril 
point  procedure.  The  criteria  will  also  pro- 
vide more  certainty  to  the  business,  agricul- 
tural, and  labor  communities  enabling  them 
to  evaluate  more  readily  the  position  of  their 
products  vis-a-vis  Imports,  and  to  prepare 
for  participation  In  peril  point  public  bear- 
ings aided  by  a  clearer  understanding  of  con- 
trolling areas  of  proof. 

7.  This  is  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
close  a  loophole  in  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  Intends  that  the  President  be  sup- 
plied with  tbe  Informed  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  to  the  foreseeable  con- 
sequences of  reductions  or  eliminations  of 
duty  before  he  agrees  to  grant  concessions 
to  any  foreign  country.  Concessions  result 
not  only  from  U.S.  offers,  but  also  from 
the  requests  of  other  countries.  By  stating 
tbe  one  but  not  the  other,  the  bill  permits 
the  President  to  agree  to  concessions  so  re- 
quested before  he  has  the  Commission's  ad- 
vice. This  amendment  would  correct  that 
situation. 

8.  Other  amendments  propose  elimination 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  bill,  including  sec- 
tion 351.  Deletion  of  the  reference  to  th.it 
section  In  section  225(a)(1)  is  therefore 
appropriate. 

9.  This  amendment  would  correct  an  ap- 
parent anomaly  in  the  bill.  The  bill  gives 
the  President  authority  for  5  years  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  duties  via  trade  agreement  ac- 
tions. Section  225  specifies  that  certain 
items  are  to  be  reserved  from  the  negotia- 
tions.    But    subsection    (b)     would    require 


reservation  of  articles,  where  reduced  duties 
are  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be  in- 
juring domestic  industries,  to  be  so  reserved 
only  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  5-year 
period  In  which  the  President  can  act.  No 
reason  was  given  In  the  House  for  this 
1-year  hiatus.  If  reservation  of  such  articles 
is  a  valid  principle,  and  It  is.  It  snould  apply 
throughout  the  5-year  period  In  which  the 
President  could  negotiate  agreements.  This 
amendment  would  to  require. 

10.  This  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
bill  from  the  constitutional  aspect  by  chang- 
ing the  Tariff  Commission's  role  In  prenego- 
tlatlon  activity  from  one  of  advice  to  that 
of  factfinding.  The  Commission  is  a  fact- 
finding agency  with  expertise  In  the  tariff 
and  trade  area.  Constitutionally  there  must 
be  a  procedure  wherein  it  is  established  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  particular  actions  the 

President  proposes  to  take  in  using  the  dele- 
gated power  meet  the  policy  guidelines  spec- 
ified by  Cougress  In  the  legislation.  Mere 
advice  will  not  do  this,  but  findings  of  fact 
will;  hence  the  amendment. 

lla.  lib,  and  lie.  These  amendments 
.specify  three  cardinal  principles  of  trade 
agreement  negotiation  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United  States 
!n  securing  value  received  for  the  conces- 
sions which  it  grants  in  such  negotiations. 

First  (lla).  we  will  not  grant  more  favor- 
able treatment  to  Imports  from  EEC  coun- 
tries than  they  are  willing  to  grant  our  ex- 
ports (subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  other 
countries  to  Invoke  in  proper  circumstances 
provisions  of  trade  agreements  pertaining 
to  balance-of-pajrments  difilculties,  infant 
industries,  and  the  escape  clause  to  correct 
serious  Injury  to  a  home  Industry). 

Second  (lib),  we  will  negotiate  new  con- 
cessions with  the  principal  supplier  of  the 
goods  covered  by  the  concession.  Under 
most-favored-natlon  rule,  this  will  tend  to 
Insure  that  the  effect  on  our  markets  can 
be  most  accurately  Judged  in  such  negotia- 
tions and,  particularly,  that  the  United 
States  can  secure  payment  by  reciprocal  con- 
cessions from  the  chief  beneficiary  of  our 
concessions. 

Third  (He),  we  will  not  open  up  our 
market  more  widely  to  all  countries,  under 
our  most-favored-natlon  rule,  by  granting  a 
particular  concession  to  a  country  desiring 
the  same  unless  that  country  admits  the 
goods  In  question  with  equal  freedom  from 
all  other  countries  which  would  receive  the 
benefit  of  our  concessions.  This  will  make 
It  unnecessary  for  the  United  States  to  ab- 
sorb an  excessive  portion  of  Asiatic  goods 
resulting  from  the  more  favorable  tariff 
treatment  granted  by  the  United  States 
where  Europe  refuses  to  admit  such  low- 
cost  goods  on  equal  terms. 

lid.  Clerical  change. 

12.  Under  present  law  the  President  must 
report  his  reasons  to  Congress  whenever  he 
reduces  a  tariff  below  the  peril  point  found 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  (I.e.,  below  the 
level  to  which  duties  can  be  reduced  with- 
out causing  or  threatening  serioiis  injviry 
to  the  domestic  Industry,  agriculture  or 
workers).  The  bill  eliminates  t>oth  peril 
point  findings  and  the  related  duty  for  in- 
forming Congress  when  the  peril  point  is 
exceeded.  Amendment  8  restores  the  peril 
point  procedure,  and  this  amendment  12  re- 
Instates  the  President's  duty  to  report  to 
Congress  whenever  he  exceeds  the  Ihnit  on 
duty  changes  which  the  Commission  finds 
under  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  leglsla  . 
tlon. 

13  a  and  b.  The  bill  provides  for  an  Inter- 
agency committee  similar  to  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee  created  by  Executive  Order 
No.  10741.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
chairman  of  that  committee.  The  Presidsnt 
advised  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
he  intends  to  retain  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  chairman  (H.  Rept.  No.  1818,  p. 
19).     Yet  the  bill  would  permit  some  other 
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Cabinet  officer  to  be  named  as  chairman. 
In  keeping  with  the  statement  of  Chaimuui 
Mills  during  debate  in  the  House  that  "It 
is  not  the  lnt.entlon  of  your  conunlttee  •  •  • 
that  the  Stt.te  Department  run  this  show" 
(Congressional  Ricoko  June  28,  1962,  p. 
11998),  amendment  13b  specifies  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  to  be  the  chairman 
of  the  Interagency  trade  organization.  Slnqe 
amendment  34  strikes  chapter  4  of  title  III 
from  the  bill,  the  reference  to  that  chapter 
in  the  description  of  the  functions  of  the 
interagency  trade  organization  is  deleted  by 
amendment  13a. 

14.  This  lonendment,  in  harmony  with 
amendments  18a  through  16e,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  entire  procedure  for  giving  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  and  labor  organizations 
the  right  to  be  heard  on  restrictions  placed 

by  other  countries  on  U.S.  exports  whlcb 
violate  trade  agreement  commitments  of 
such  nations  shall  not  be  qualified  by  ad- 
ministrative discretion.  Hence,  this  amend- 
ment requires  the  Interagency  trade  or- 
ganization to  advise  the  President  of  the 
results  of  such  a  hearing  without  regard  to 
whether  the  restrictive  practices  which  vio- 
late our  trade  agreement  rights  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  organization,  justifiable  or 
not. 

15.  In  1958  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee amended  the  trade  agreemenU  law 
to  specify  tliat  during  the  course  of  nego- 
tiating a  trade  agreement  the  President 
"should  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  representa- 
tives of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor." 
The  conunlttee's  report  emphasized  that 
"competent,  representative,  and  diversified 
opinion"  should  thus  be  provided  "in  all 
major  negotiations"  stressing  that  the  "ad- 
vice of  such  Infornied  persons  representative 
of  indxistry.  agriculture,  and  labor"  should 
be  of  "great  benefit  in  assuring  the  adoption 
of  sound  positions  by  the  United  States" 
(H.  Rept.  No.  1761,  85th  Cong.,  p.  6). 

State  Department  Press  Release  No.  642  of 
November  15.  1960.  announced  that  there 
would  be  12  public  advisers  at  Geneva  and  a 
substantial  iiumber  of  private  citizens  avail- 
able at  Waslilngton  as  consultants  on  ques- 
tions arising  in  the  course  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations  Apparently  with  the  change  in 
administrations  in  early  1961  thU  program 
was  not  fully  executed.  White  House  press 
release  of  March  9.  1962.  seu  forth  a  state- 
ment by  8  of  the  12  so-called  public  advisers 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Geneva  Tariff 
Conference.  It  consisted  primarily  of  an  en- 
dorsement of  tbe  administration's  trade  bill. 
The  memb<rBhlp  Included  representatives 
of  only  three  Industries,  coal,  lumber,  and 
aluminum.  They  were  obviously  not  com- 
petent to  provide  information  and  advice  on 
the  chemicals,  machinery,  electrical  goods, 
glassware,  autos,  scientific  Instruments, 
clocks,  metU  manufactures,  wines,  books, 
sundries,  etc.,  on  which  the  United  States 
granted  concessions. 

This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  in- 
formation and  advice  pertaining  to  their 
products  is  to  be  sought  during  the  course 
of  negotiations  from  representatives  of  each 
particular  sector  of  industry,  agriculture,  or 
labor  whose  products  are  placed  into  negotia- 
tions. This  conforms  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  1958  provision,  and  to  commonsense. 
If  the  Congress  means  what  it  says,  that  tbe 
President  should  seek  advice  from  industry 
during  the  course  of  negotiating  a  trade 
agreement  so  as  to  arrive  at  sound  positions, 
it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  advice  be 
sought  from  Industry  sources  with  specific 
knowledge  of  the  products  being  negotiated. 
The  amendment  is  directed  to  this  end. 

16a.  b,  c,  d,  and  e.  Present  law  has  two 
provisions  which  require  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  means  for  action  to  counteract  dis- 
crimination by  foreign  countries  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports: namely,  sections  S38  and  SSO(a)  (5)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of    1930,  as  amended.     Both 


have  been  a  dead  letter  in  the  law  as  they 
have  rarely.  If  ever,  been  invoked.  HJt.  11970 
repeals  one  of  them,  section  3S0(a)  (6). 

Discriminations  and  nontaiiff  restrictions 
against  U.S  exports  are  widely  practiced. 
The  printed  hearings  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  contains  a  tabulation  and 
listing  of  those  imposed  by  the  Common 
Market  countries,  prepared  by  tbe  executive 
department,  occupying  117  pages.  A  nar- 
rative description  of  such  restrictions  prac- 
ticed in  these  and  other  foreign  countries 
against  VS.  exports  occupies  66  additional 
pages  of  the  printed  bearings.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  whlcb  requires  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  act  to  secure  the  elimination  of  such 
restrictions  without  granting  new  tariff 
concessions  in  doing  so.    He  is  directed  (as 

In  present  law)  to  withdraw  the  benefit  of 
paEt  concessions  from  offending  countries. 
The  interagency  trade  organization  is  re- 
quired to  hear  persons  with  complaints  about 
such  restrictions. 

To  a  great  extent  this  provision,  section 
252,  parallels  existing  law.  Unfortunately, 
tbe  executive  department,  which  has  rarely 
acted  to  counter  discriminations  against  our 
trade,  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment without  qualifying  words  which  would 
leave  the  matter  of  action  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  interagency  trade  organiza- 
tion, or  the  President.  These  amendments. 
10a  through  16e.  are  directed  to  striking 
out  these  qualifying  words  and  phrases  eo 
that  the  section  sets  forth  clearly  and  xm- 
mlstakably  the  intention  that  we  do  not 
tolerate  nullification  of  our  trade  agreement 
rights  by  beneficiaries  of  our  conceesions. 

17a.  This  amendment  is  keyed  to  tbe  ex- 
ceptional nature  of  the  authority  to  elim- 
inate duties  in  negotiation  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  under  section 
211  of  the  bill.  This  power  exists  only  if  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  account  for  80  fwrcent  of  world 
trade  in  the  categories  under  consideration. 
If  that  factual  prerequisite  does  not  exist, 
the  power  does  not.  So.  too.  if  the  factual 
basis  of  the  authority  ceases  to  exist  after 
the  power  is  used  to  grant  concessions  to 
the  EEC.  the  concessions  should  be  ter- 
minated at  the  first  terminal  point  specified 
in  the  agreement.  The  amendment  so  pro- 
vides. 

17b.  Under  proposed  amendments  lla  and 
lie,  the  United  States  would  grant  particu- 
lar concessions  only  if  the  recipient  made 
a  commitment  to  admit  (1)  UJS.  exports 
and  (2)  exports  from  other  cotintrles  (such 
as  Japan  and  India)  on  terms  no  less  liberal 
than  the  United  States  was  agreeing  to  ad- 
mit such  goods  under  the  concession  and 
the  most-favored-natlon  rule.  Since  the 
commitment  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  grant 
of  a  U.S.  concession,  the  violation  of  the 
commitment  should  be  the  occasion  for 
withdrawing  the  concession.  The  amend- 
ment provides  for  this. 

18.  One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed group  of  amendments  is  to  restore  the 
traditional  safeguards  which  Congress  has 
enacted  into  law  during  the  three  exten- 
sions of  the  trade  agreements  program  dur- 
ing the  1950's.  In  harmony  with  this  pur- 
pose, amendment  18  deletes  the  references 
in  HJt.  11970  which  woiild  repeid  the  pres- 
ent escape-clause  procedure,  and  tbe  state- 
ment of  policy  which  complements  it. 

19.  This  amendment  deletes  a  provision 
of  the  bill  which  would  have  converted 
pending  escape-clause  actions  into  investi- 
gations vmder  the  new  and  weaker  criteria  of 
the  bill.  Since  those  proposed  amendments 
reinstate  the  existing  escape  clause,  the 
carryover  provision  of  the  bill  is  unneces- 
sary. Hence,  it  is  deleted  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

20.  This  amendment  provides  that  do- 
DMStlc  industries  shall  apply  for  tariff  ad- 
justment  under   the   existing   escape-clause 


procedxire  (sec.  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951.  as  amended),  while 
firms  and  workers  are  permitted,  as  under 
the  bUl,  to  apply  for  sptecial  adjustment  as- 
sistance under  the  procediues  set  out  in 
title  m  of  the  bill  (which  would  be  con- 
siderably revised  by  other  proposed  amend- 
ments, discussed  hereafter). 

21.  Tbe  bill  seriously  weakens  tbe  escape 
clause  by  requiring  the  increased  imports  of 
an  article  which  cause  injury  to  result  solely 
from  the  concession  granted  on  that  article. 
This  will  result  from  the  omission  from  the 
bill  of  the  words  "in  part"  now  in  the  law. 
This  action  is  inconsistent  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee's  statement  in  1968 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  "is  warranted  In 
considering  that,  when  increased  Imports  of 
a  product  on  which  a  concession  has  been 

granted  cause  serious  injury,  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  level  of  the  existing 
duty  refiectlng  tbe  concession  contributes, 
in  part  at  least,  to  such  increased  imports." 
Those  views  were  valid  in  1958  and  are  valid 
today.  This  amendment  restores  the  words 
"in  part"  in  harmony  with  the  existing  law. 
Tbe  present  law  recogtUzes  that  an  Increase 
of  imports  relative  to  domestic  production  of 
an  article  may  seriously  Injxire  an  Industry. 
This  was  added  to  the  law  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  1955.  In  a  recession  if 
production  drops,  imports  may  remain  at  a 
constant  and  high  level  and  thus  injure  the 
domestic  industry.  The  bill  eliminates  the 
relative  increase  of  imports  as  an  actionable 
factor.  This  amendment  would  restore  that 
feature  of  present  law  to  the  bill. 

22.  This  amendment  strikes  the  new  cri- 
teria of  injury  set  forth  in  the  bill  and  di- 
rects the  Tariff  Conmilssion  in  lieu  thereof 
to  proceed  under  the  provisions  of  the  escaps 
claxiae  criteria  of  present  law.  Present  law 
focuses  the  Commission's  investigation  on 
the  particular  segment  of  the  Industry,  and 
the  particular  part  of  the  operation  of  the 
firms  in  the  industry,  directly  Involved  in 
producing  the  articles  in  question.  Under 
the  langusge  of  the  bill,  and  tbe  commlttaels 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  its  report  (H.  Rept. 
No.  1818,  p.  23),  the  Conmnisslon  mxist  con- 
sider the  effect  of  imports  of  a  particular 
article  on  the  overall  operations  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  industry. 

It  is  unlikely  that  imports  of  one  article 
could  have  the  effect  which  the  bill  sets  out 
as  the  test  for  relief,  of  bringing  the  multi- 
product,  multlestabllshment  firms  of  an 
industry  producing  the  article  to  the  condi- 
tion where  there  is  idling  of  productive  fa- 
clllUes.  InabiUty  to  operate  at  a  pfxtflt.  and 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of 
workers  throughout  the  entire  Industry. 
viewed  in  its  broadest  sense.  Tbe  commit- 
tee's report,  by  requiring  this  ocnnblnstlon 
of  events,  which  collectively  are  tbe  hatl- 
nuu-k  of  bankruptcy  and  economic  disaster 
(far  beyond  "serious  injury"),  to  be  the 
principal  test  (H.  Rept.  No.  1818,  p.  S8) ,  fore- 
ordains that  findings  of  ".injury"  will  be  few 
and  far  between. 

23  a,  b;  and  25  a,  b.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Tariff  Commission  in  the  ooorae 
of  an  investigation  of  serious  injury  to  an 
Industry  to  determine  whether  serious  In- 
Jury  is  being  caused  to  Individual  Anns  or 
groups  of  workers.  These  amendments  sep- 
arate these  latter  procedures  so  that  tbe 
Commission  will  make  a  determlxiatton  of 
injury  to  firms  or  groups  of  workers  only 
when  they  have  petitioned  the  Commlaaion 
to  do  BO,  and  not  as  part  of  an  industry  case. 

Tliese  amendments  have  the  effect  <rf  pro- 
viding that  in  investigatlODs  of  Import  In- 
jury to  firms  and  groups  of  wotkeis.  in- 
creased imparts  which  result  in  part  from 
trade  agreement  concesslaas,  and  whldi  are 
either  actvially  or  relatively  an  Increase,  per- 
mit an  affirmative  finding  by  tbe  Turftt 
Commission.  Tbeee  changes  arc  ooBststml 
with  amendment  21  pertaining  to  InvssU- 
gaUons    of    Injury    to    dooMatle    IndusUtsa. 
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which  In  turn  ar«  In  aooord  with  present 

law. 

34.  The  bUl  Bpeclfles  that  the  seTere 
criterta  of  Injury  which  It  propoMs  for  tn- 
duBtnr  eecape  clause  use  shall  also  bs  used 
In  determining  import  Injiiry  to  firms.  This 
amendment  deletes  these  new  factors,  so 
that  the  words  "serious  Injury"  which  re- 
main would  be  construed  In  the  light  of  the 
factors  contained  In  the  present  escape 
clauae  law,  reinstated  to  thia  bill  by  amend- 
ments 18,  30,  and  23. 

26  and  6  (par.  (2)).  There  Is  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  admin- 
istration which  the  escape  clause  has  re- 
ceived. The  law  Itself  Is  sound  in  concept, 
but  reform  In  administration  Is  needed  at 
both  the  Presidential  and  Tariff  Commis- 
sion level.  The  former  Is  addressed  by 
amendment  28,  discussed  later.  The  latter 
can  be  accomplished  by  specifying  In  the 
law  with  particularity  the  Indicia  of  Injury 
which  when  present  In  a  case  require  a 
finding  of  serious  Injury.  Amendment  26 
specifies  the  combination  of  events  which 
Identify  serious  Import  Injury. 

since  the  peril  point  and  escape  clause 
are  based  on  the  prospective  and  retrospec- 
tive determination  of  the  same  ultimate 
fact,  serlo\is  Injury  from  Imports,  the 
amendment  described  above  to  the  escape 
clause  Is  also  appropriate  for  the  peril  point 
procediue.  Amendment  6  (par.  (2))  ac- 
complishes this,  as  previously  explained  In 
the  discussion  of  that  amendment. 

27.  Clerical  change. 

28a  and  28b.  Amendment  28a  requires  the 
President  In  an  Industry  case  to  proceed 
under  the  existing  escape  clause  law  and 
eliminates  adjustment  assistance  to  Indi- 
vidual firms  and  groups  of  workers  as  alter- 
natives to  action  to  regulate  Imports  In  cases 
In  which  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon  finds  a 
domestic  Industry  to  have  been  seriously  In- 
Jtired  by  Increased  Imports.  These  amend- 
ments give  the  President  the  choice  of  ap- 
proving the  Commission's  reconmiendatlons 
for  Import  adjustment  by  withdrawing  tariff 
concessions  or  Imposing  quotas,  or,  of  taking 
no  action  and  explaining  to  Congress  so  that 
it  may  place  the  Tariff  Commission's  recom- 
mendations into  effect  on  its  own  responsi- 
bility if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

Under  present  law  Congress  may  put  In 
force  a  Tariff  Commission  recommendation 
for  withdrawal  of  tariff  concessions  or  im- 
position of  Import  quotas  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House  within  60  dajrs  of  a 
Presidential  turndown.  The  procedure  speci- 
fied gives  the  resolution  introduced  privileged 
status  BO  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  each  House  for  a  vote  if  the  cogni- 
zant coounittees  fail  to  act  promptly.  The 
bill  would  change  the  procedure  by  (1)  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  each  Hoiise,  and  (2)  discarding  the 
privileged  status  of  the  resolution.  Amend- 
ment 28b  wotUd  change  the  vote  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  yeas  and  nays  (less  than  a 
constitutional  majority)  and  retain  the  privi- 
leged status  of  the  resolution  so  committee 
Inaction  could  not  frustrate  letting  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  House  work  their  will  on  the 
reconunended  import  adjiistment.  This 
strengthens  congressional  oversight  of  Presi- 
dential action  and  Is  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
under  article  I,  section  8. 

29  a  and  b;  31.  Clerical  changes. 

30  and  32.  These  amendments  are  needed 
to  make  these  sections  consistent  with  the 
earlier  .amendments  of  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  bill  which  empha- 
size that  the  remedy  for  individual  firms  and 
groups  of  workers  is  separate  and  distinct 
from,  and  not  connected  with  or  dependent 
upon  determinations  of  injury  to  Indiistrles. 

33.  This  amendment  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement for  an  adjustment  proposal  by  a 
firm  certified  for  adjustment  assistance,  pro- 


vides for  priority  assistance  under  the  ex- 
isting Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  elimi- 
nates the  special  loans  and  tax  relief  offered 
by  the  bill.  It  is  the  piu^xwe  of  this  amend- 
ment to  make  the  benefits  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  available  to  a  firm  Injiu-ed 
by  Impcn-ts  under  circumstances  where  the 
Industry  of  which  the  firm  Is  a  part  had  not 
been  affected  to  the  extent  required  for  a 
finding  of  injury  under  the  escape  clause. 
Such  a  firm  might  be  located  in  an  area  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  in 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  This  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, upon  a  finding  of  Injury  to  the  firm 
by  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon  and  certification 
of  the  case  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  treat  the  location  of  the  firm's  af- 
fected plant  or  plants  as  a  redevelopment 
area  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  firm 
eligible  for  assistance  under  that  act. 

34.  This  amendment  eliminates  the  spe- 
cial Federal  standards  of  unemployment 
compensation  (both  as  to  duration  and 
amount)  offered  by  the  bill  to  workers  dis- 
placed by  imports.  It  provides  a  simple  pro- 
cedure by  which  groups  of  workers  certified 
by  the  President  after  a  Tariff  Conunlssion 
finding  of  import  injury  to  the  group,  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  priority 
c6nslderatlon  of  the  benefits  offered  by  the 
existing  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

36.  This  amendment  strengthens  the  bill 
from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  by  re- 
quiring the  key  determinations  of  the  Pres- 
ident putting  Into  use  the  delegated  author- 
ity to  be  based  on  findings  of  fact  that  the 
the  conditions  specified  by  the  Congress  for 
such  use  have  been  met.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  require  the  President's  findings  to 
rest  upon  evidence  contained  in  the  record 
of  the  investigation  which  precedes  his  ac- 
tions.   The  amendment  so  provides. 

36.  This  amendment  completes  the  re- 
quirements for  publication  of  rep>ort8  and 
findings  specified  by  the  bill  as  prerequisites 
for  Presidential  action.  The  requirement  for 
publication  traditionally  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  the  record  and  the  findings,  and  In 
itself  Btrengrthens  the  possibility  that  the 
delegated  power  will  be  used  within  the  lim- 
its intended  by  Congress. 

37.  The  United  States  has  a  high  level  of 
structural  unemployment  and  a  lagging  rate 
of  growth.  If  the  unprecedented  duty  elim- 
inations and  reductions  authorized  by  the 
bill  are  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stimu- 
late excessive  imports  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles when  the  effect  Is  to  harm  the  rate  of 
growth  of  tjtiose  UJS.  industries  with  an 
above-average  rate  of  growth  or  growth  po- 
tential, the  economy  could  be  harmed  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  volimie  of  Imports  Itself. 
Accordingly,  this  amendmnet  adds  concepts 
to  the  peril  point  and  escape  clause  remedies 
which  will  (a)  Inform  the  President  when- 
ever tariff  reductions  would  Impair  or  have 
impaired  the  rate  of  growth  of  Innovating, 
employment-creating  industries,  and  (2)  em- 
power him  to  reserve  the  products  of  those 
industries  from  negotiations  If  Impairment 
would  occvir  and  to  withdraw  past  conces- 
sions if  impairment  has  already  occurred. 


Jl  ExHiBrr  3 

[87th  Cong..  2d  sess.] 
HH.  11970 

[Onilt  the  part  in  black  brackets  and  Insert 
the  part  printed  In  italic  ] 

An  act  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  for- 
eign policy,  and  security  of  the  United 
States  through  International  trade  agree- 
ments and  through  adjustment  assistance 
to  domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


ti^ 


title   i — short  title  and  puhposes 
Sec.  101.  Shost  Tttle. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962". 

Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Purposes. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are.  through  trade 
agreements  affording  mutual  benefits — 

( 1 )  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States  and  maintain  and  enlarge 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  United 
States  agriculture,  Industry,  mining,  and 
commerce: 

(2)  to  strengthen  economic  relations  with 
foreign  countries  through  the  development 
of  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading  In 
the  free  world; 

(3)  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  countries 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  economic  develop- 
ment; and 

(4)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  pene- 
tration. 

TITLE  n — TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Chapter  1 — General  authority 

Sec.  201.  Basic  AtrrHORrrT  roE  Trade  Agree- 
ments. 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  any  existing  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  of  any  foreign  country  or  the 
United  States  are  unduly  burdening  and 
restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  that  [any  of  thcl  the  first  purpose 
together  with  any  of  the  other  purposes 
stated  in  section  102  will  be  promoted 
thereby,  the  President  may — 

(1)  after  June  30.  1962.  and  before  July  1, 
1967.  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries  or  instrumentalities  thereof; 
and 

(2)  proclaim  such  modification  or  contin- 
uance of  any  existing  duty  or  other  Import 
restriction,  such  continuance  of  existing 
duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or  such  addi- 
tional import  restrictions,  as  he  determines 
to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
any  such  trade  agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  no  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  made — 

( 1 )  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate 
below  50  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1,  1962;  or 

(2)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  (or 
imposing)  a  rate  more  than  50  percent  above 
the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 

ISec.  202.  Low-Rate  Articles. 

[Section  201(b)(1)  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  article  for  which  the  rate  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1,  1962.  is  not  more  than  6 
percent  ad  valorem  (or  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent). In  the  case  of  an  article  subject  to 
more  than  one  rate  of  duty,  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  applied  by  taking  Into 
account  the  aggregate  of  such  rates.J 

Chapter     2 — Special     provisions     concerning 
European  Economic  Community 

Sec.  211.  In  General. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement 
with  the  European  Economic  Community, 
section  201(b)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  articles 
in  any  category  if,  before  entering  Into  such 
trade  agreement,  the  President  determines 
with  respect  to  such  category  that  the 
United  States  and  all  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  together  ac- 
counted for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggre- 
gated world  export  value  of  all  the  articles 
in  such  category  and  that  the  United  States 
accounted  for  25  percent  or  more  of  such 
value. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1 )  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall— 

(A)  after  taking  Into  account  the  avail- 
ability of  trade  statistics,  select  a  system  of 
comprehensive  classification  of  articles  by 
category,  and 
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(B)  make  public  his  selection  of  such 
system. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Presi- 
dent has  selected  a  system  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall — 

(A)  determine  the  articles  falling  within 
each  category  of  such  system,  and 

(B)  make  public  Its  determinations  and 
modificatiom    thereof. 

The  determination  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
as  to  the  articles  Included  In  any  category 
may  be  modlQed  only  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. [Such  modification  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  may  be  made  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correction,  and  may  be  made  only 
before  the  date  on  which  the  first  list  of 
articles  specifying  this  section  is  furnished 
by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  221.1  Such  modification 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  made  ^i) 
for  the  purpose  of  correction  {in  which 
event  it  mut^t  be  made  before  the  date  on 
which  the  first  list  of  articles  specifying  this 
section  is  furnished  by  the  President  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  221), 
or  {ii)  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  articles 
on  which  the  Commission  finds  in  its  inves- 
tigation und<rr  section  22 Hb)  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  duties  below  the  limit  specified  in 
section  201(b)  (1)  would  cause  or  threaten 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  sec- 
tor of  agriculture,  or  workers  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  determi- 
nation under  8ut>section  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  category — 

(1)  The  determination  of  the  countries  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  date  of  the  request  under 
subsection  (d). 

(2)  The  President  shall  determine  "aggre- 
gated world  export  value"  with  respect  to 
any  category  of  articles — 

(A)  on  the  basis  of  a  period  which  he  de- 
termines to  l)e  representative  for  such  cate- 
gory, which  period  shall  be  Included  In  the 
most  recent  S-year  period  before  the  date  of 
the  request  imder  subsection  (d)  for  which 
statistics  are  available  and  shall  contain  at 
least  2  one-year   periods. 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  of 
exports  as  chown  by  trade  statistics  [In 
use]  made  public  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and 

(C)  by  excluding  exports — 

(I)  from  any  country  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  to  another  such  country, 
[and] 

( II )  to  or  from  any  country  or  area  which, 
at  any  time  during  the  representative  period, 
was  denied  trade  agreement  benefits  under 
section  231  or  under  section  5  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951[.],  and 

(Hi)  for  which  payment  is  not  made  nor 
undertaken  to  be  made  in  the  currency  of 
the  exporting  nation  on  a  commercial  basis. 

(d)  Before  the  President  makes  a  determi- 
nation under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  category,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
(upon  request  of  the  President)  make  find- 
ings as  to — 

(1)  the  representative  period  for  such 
category, 

(2)  the  aggregated  world  export  value  of 
the  articles  falling  within  such  category,  and 

(3)  the  percentage  of  the  aggregated 
world  export  value  of  such  articles  accounted 
for  by  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  the  European  Economic  Community, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  find- 
ings, and  make  them  public. 

(e)  The  exception  to  section  201(b)(1) 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  article  referred  to  in  Agricultural 
Handbook  No.  143,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  Issued  in  September  1959, 
or  to  any  article  as  to  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission finds  in  its  investigation  under  sec- 
tion 221  ib)  that  a  reduction  in  duties  below 
the  limit  specified  in  section  20f (b)(1) 
would  cau^e  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the 


domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or 
workers  produ^ng  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive articles. 

Sec.  212.  AcRictrLTxrRAL    Commoottibs. 

In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with 
the  European  Economic  Community,  section 
201(b)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  re- 
ferred to  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
Issued  In  September  1959,  If  before  entering 
Into  such  agreement  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  agreement  will  tend  to 
assure  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of 
United  States  exports  of  the  like  article. 

Sbc.  213.  Tropical    Agricultural    and    Por- 
kstrt  Commodities. 

(a)  Section  2101(b)(1)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  article  if,  before  entering  Into  the  trade 
agreement  covering  such  article,  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that — 

( 1 )  such  article  is  a  tropical  agricultural 
or  forestry  commodity; 

(2)  the  like  article  is  not  produced  in  sig- 
nificant quantities  in  the  United  States; 
[and] 

( 3 )  such  article  is  not  directly  competitive 
with  an  article  produced  in  significant  quan- 
tities in  the  United  States;  and 

[3](<)  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity has  made  a  commitment  with  respect  to 
duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  which  is 
likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article  to  the 
markets  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity which — 

(A)  is  comparable  to  the  access  which 
such  article  will  have  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  and 

(B)  will  be  afforded  substantially  without 
differential  treatment  as  among  free  world 
countries  of  origin. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a 
"tropical  agricultural  or  forestry  commodity" 
is  an  agricultural  or  forestry  commodity  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  determines 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  pro- 
duction Is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between 
20  degrees  north  latitude  and  20  degrees 
south  latitude. 

(c)  Before  the  President  makes  a  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  any  article,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
(upon  request  of  the  President)  make  find- 
ings as  to — 

( 1 )  whether  or  not  such  article  is  an  agri- 
cultural or  forestry  commodity  more  than 
one-half  of  the  world  production  of  which 
is  in  the  area  of  the  world  between  20  de- 
grees north  latitude  and  20  degrees  south 
latitude,  [and] 

(2)  whether  or  not  the  like  article  is  pro- 
duced In  significant  quantities  lu  the  United 
States,  and 

{3)  whether  or  not  such  article  is  directly 
competitive  with  an  article  produced  in 
significant   quantity    in    the    United    States, 

and  shall  advise  the  President  of  such  find- 
ings. 

Chapter  3 — Requirements  concerning 
negotiations 

Sbc.  221.  Tariff  Commission  Advice. 

(a)  In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade 
agreement  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall  from  time  to  time  publish  and  furnish 
the  Tariff  Commission  with  lists  of  articles 
which  may  be  considered  for  modification 
or  continuance  of  United  States  duties  or 
other  Import  restrictions,  or  continuance  of 
United  States  duty-free  or  excise  treatment. 
In  the  case  of  any  article  with  respect  to 
which  consideration  may  be  given  to  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  duty  below  the  60  percent 
limitation  contained  in  section  201(b)(1), 
the  list  shall  specify  the  section  or  sections 
of  this  title  pursuant  to  which  such  con- 
sideration may  be  given. 

[(b)  Within  6  months  after  receipt  of  such 
a  list,  the  Twlff  Commission  shall  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  each  article  of  its 
Judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 


of  modifications  of  duties  or  other  Import 
restrictions  on  industries  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  articles.  In  the  course 
of  preparing  such  advice,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  pub- 
lic hearings.] 

( b )  ( f )  Upon  receipt  of  such  list,  the  Com' 
mission  shall  make  an  investigatitm  and  re- 
port to  the  President  its  findings  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  article  as  to— 

(A)  the  limit  to  which  such  modification 
or  continuance  may  be  extended  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  infury  to  the 
domestic  industry,  sector  of  agriculture,  or 
iDorkera  producing  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive articles;  and 

(B)  if  increases  in  duties  or  additional 
import  restrictions  are  required  to  avoid 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry, 
sector  of  agriculture,  or  workers  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles,  the  min- 
imum increases  in  duties  or  additional  im- 
port re.itrictions  required. 

Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  list  hy 
the  Commission. 

(2)  If  in  the  course  of  any  such  investiga- 
tion the  Commission  shall  determine  that  a 
modification  of  duties  or  other  import  re- 
strictions, or  the  continuance  of  existing  cus- 
toms or  excise  treatment,  applicable  to  any 
imported  article  would  likely  result  in  (A) 
a  significant  decline  in  the  share  of  the  do- 
mc-ttic  market  supplied  by  domestic  products 
in  relation  to  a  representative  base  period 
(taking  into  account  a  decline  in  order  book- 
ings of  domestic  industries  jtroducing  articles 
requiring  a  long  leadtime  in  production), 
and  (B)  either — 

(t)  a  significant  decline  in  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  domestic  industry  producing  such 
products,  or 

(ii)  a  decline  in  employment,  a  loss  of 
wages  due  to  shortened  work  periods,  or  a 
decline  in  wage  rates  in  such  domestic 
industry, 

the  Commission  shall  make  a  finding  that 
such  nuxiification  of  duties  and  other  im- 
port restrictions,  or  continuance  of  existing 
customs  or  excise  treatment,  cannot  be  made 
without  catising  or  threatening  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  comjtetitive  articles. 

(3)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
pursuant  to  this  section  the  Commission 
shall  hold  hearings  and  give  reasonable  pub- 
lic notice  thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  parties  interested  to  be 
present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  he 
heard  at  such  hearings. 

Skc.  222.  Advice  From  DcPAXTicxirTS. 

Before  any  trade  agreement  is  entered  into 
under  this  title,  the  President  shall  seek  in- 
formation and  advice  with  respect  to  such 
agreement  from  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor, 
State,  and  Treasury,  and  from  such  other 
sources  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
Sec.  223.  Public  Hkarzmgs. 

In  connection  with  any  proposed  trade 
agreement  under  this  title,  the  President 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  any  inter- 
ested person  to  present  his  views  concerning 
any  article  on  a  list  published  pvirsuant  to 
section  221,  any  article  which  should  be  so 
listed,  any  concession  which  should  be 
sought  by  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
matter  relevant  to  such  proposed  trade 
agreement.  For  this  purpose,  the  President 
shall  designate  an  agency  or  an  interagency 
committee  which  shall,  after  reasonable 
notice,  hold  public  hearings,  shall  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  such 
hearings,  and  shall  furnish  the  President 
with  a  euxamaxy  of  such  hearings. 
Skc.  224    PKKRBQxnsm  rom.  Orms. 

The  President  may  make  an  offer  for.  or 
grant  a  concession  consisting  of.  the  modifi- 
cation or  continuance  of  any  duty  or  other 
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import  rwtrtctlen,  or  eontlmamee  of  duty- 
free or  mmcAm  treatment,  with  retpeet  to 
any  artleie  only  after  be  Ikaa  reoeftved  atMee 
conoenilng  mieh  artleia  fram  tbe  Tariff  Oom- 
mlMloa  iuad«r  aeetkn  sai(b).  or  after  the 
expiration  of  the  relevant  6-montli  pwlod 
provkled  for  In  that  aecUon,  whichever  flnt 
occurs,  and  only  after  the  President  has  re- 
ceived a  soBmary  of  the  hearings  at  which 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  with  respect  to 
such  article  has  been  afforded  under  section 
32S. 

Sec.    2as.    Rxsxsvation    or    Aancua    From 
HaooTiATiom. 

(a)  Whne  there  is  in  effect  with  respect 
to  any  article  any  action  taken  under — 

(1)  section  232,  [or  351J 

(2)  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  ento*  into  trade  acteements  luider  section 
350  at  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended", 
approved  July  1.  1964  (19  n.S.C..  sec.  1352a). 
or 

(3)  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  (19  U.S.C..  sec.  1364), 
the  President  shall  reserve  such  article  from 
negotiations  under  this  title  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  any  duty  or  other  Import  restriction 
or  the  elimination  of  any  duty. 

(b)  EDuring  the  4-year  period  which  be- 
gins on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  reserve]  The  Presi- 
dent shall  also  reserve  an  article  (other 
than  an  article  which,  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  was  described  in 
subsection  (a)  (3) )  from  negotiation  under 
this  title  for  the  reduction  of  any  duty  or 
other  imp<»t  restriction  or  the  elimination  of 
any  duty  where — 

(1)  puroTiant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade 
A^eements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (or  pur- 
suant to  a  comparable  Executive  Order) .  the 
Tariff  Commission  found  by  a  majority  of 
the  Commissioners  voting  that  such  article 
was  being  Imported  in  such  Increased  quan- 
tities as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  ixxjury 
to  an  indiutry, 

(2)  such  article  is  Included  In  a  list  fur- 
nished to  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  221  (and  has  not  been  Included  in  a 
prior  list  so  fumlsfaed) ,  and 

(3)  upon  request  on  behalf  of  the  indus- 
try, made  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  such  list,  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  and  advises  the 
President  that  economic  conditions  in  such 
industry  have  not  substantially  Improved 
since  the  date  of  the  rq>ort  of  the  finding 
referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  articles  described 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  President 
shall  also  so  reserve  any  other  article  whk^ 
he  determines  to  be  amiroprlate.  tuMng  Into 
ocHisMerattan  the  pmAinga  of  the  Tariff  Oosb- 
mlsslon  under  section  231(b),  any  advice 
f\imlshed  to  him  under  sectton  222,  and  the 
summary  furnished  to  hlra  under  section 
223. 

Sec.  226.  Esskmtiai.  CoNmnoNS  roa  Gramt- 
iNO  CoiTcxaexoirs. 
(a)  The  President  ahaU  not  proclttlm  any 
modification  of  existing  duties  or  other  im- 
portant restrictions,  or  a  continuaTiee  of  ex- 
isting customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any 
article  covered  by  a  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  this  Act.  unless  he  finds  as  a  fact 
that  the  covntries  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  which  are  ptxrties  to  such 
agreement  and  would  by  the  terms  of  such 
agreement  receive  the  benefits  of  such  modi- 
fications or  continuance  have,  except  as 
otherwise  permitted  by  the  terms  of  such 
agreement,  committed  ttiemaelvea  to  admit 
like  articles  exported  from  the  United  States 
on  terms  arid  eonditiona  no  less  favorable 
than  those  which  would  be  applicable  to  their 
exports  of  wvch  artielea  when  imported  into 
the  UrtiUd  Stetcs  if  the  Preaident  toere  to 
prodttim  the  modifiomHoin  or  continuance 
provided  for  in  mch  foreign  trade  agreement. 


(b)  /m  the  course  of  negotiating  a  trmd$\ 
agreement,  the  Preaideut  AaU  not  make  a*\ 
offer,  or  grant  in  whole  or  in  part  a  request^ 
for  the  modification  or  continuance  of  duty- 
free or  excise  treatment  with  respect  to  any] 
article,  unless  the  country  or  instrumentalityi 
to  which  jticTi  offer  is  made,  or  which  re- 
quests the  modification  or  continuance,  i$' 
the  principal  supplier  of  such  articles  i* 
world  export  trade  (not  including  the  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States)  as  shown  by  th$\ 
value  of  the  exports  of  such  article  by  sucH^ 
country  or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  thti 
total  viorld  export  value  of  such  article 
{excludiig  the  value  of  United  States  ex- 
ports) during  the  most  recent  two-yeaf 
period  preceding  the  negotiations  for  which 
data  ia  avaiUMe. 

(e)  77ie  President  shiUl  not  proclaim  an|| 
faodi/leatton  of  existing  duties  or  other  im- 
port restrictions,  or  a  continuance  of  exist-^ 
ing  customs  or  excise  treatvient  of  an|/| 
article  covered  by  a  trade  agreement,  unleai 
he  finds  as  a  fact  that  the  foreign  courv* 
tries  which  are  parties  to  such  agreement 
and  would  by  the  terms  of  such  agree* 
■ment  receive  the  benefit  of  such  modifica* 
tion  or  continuance  have  committed  thent* 
selves  to  admit  like  articles  exported  from 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  and 
other  than  thoae  countries  referred  to  DH 
section  231  free  from  quantitative  and  oth4t 
nontariff  restrictions  arid  subject  to  dutie$ 
and  other  charges  no  greater  than  thoaf 
which  would  be  applicable  to  such  articl^ 
when  imported  into  the  United  States  if 
the  President  were  to  proclaim  the  modific^^ 
tion  or  continuance  provided  for  in  audi 
trode  agreement. 

Sec.  [226.]  227.  Transmission  of  AG&££MENt$ 
TO  Congress. 

The  President  shall  transmit  prcxnptly  tO 
each  House  of  Congress  a  copy  of  each  trad( 
agreement  entered  Into  under  [this  title,  to<- 
gether  with  a  statement,  in  the  light  of 
the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commlsion  undelr 
aection  821  (b)  and  of  other  relevant  coar 
slderations,  of  his  reasons  for  entering  Into 
the  agreements  this  title,  together  with  a 
statement  accurately  identifying  any  artff 
ele  with  respect  to  which  the  lim.its  or  mtni*- 
muMi  requirements  found  and  reported  b)/ 
the  Tariff  Commission  under  sections  221  ( b] 
and  408(c)  are  not  complied  with,  and 
stating  his  reasons  for  the  action  taken  wit^ 
respect  to  each  such  article. 

Chapter  4 — National  security 

Sec.  231.  P»ooucts  of  Communist  CouNTRHfe 
OR  Areas.  I 

The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  the  reduction,  elimination,  or  coai- 
tinuance  of  any  existing  dxrty  or  other  inot- 
port  restriction,  or  the  continuance  of  tmy 
existing  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  prot- 
<dalmed  in  carry  out  any  trade  agreemealt 
vmder  this  title  or  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  products,  whether  iiAt- 
ported  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  couah 
try  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Coi 
munlsm. 
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Sec.  232.  SAFECVAaoiNC  National  Secubitt 

(a)  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  tp 
■ectlon  201  (a)  or  pursuant  to  section  3|p 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  decrease  or  elltm^ 
Inate  the  duty  or  other  Import  restriction  o^ 
any  article  if  the  President  determines  thsft 
such  redaction  or  elimination  woiUd  threateti 
to  tTwftr  the  national  security. 

(b)  Upoo  request  of  the  bead  <rf  any  de- 
partment or  agency,  upon  application  of  ap 
interested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion, 
the  Director  of  the  OlBoe  of  Emergency  Plaet- 
nlng  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Director")  shall  Immediately  makie 
an  appropriate  investigation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  shall  seek  information  and  adih 
vice  from  other  appropriate  departments  and 
agenclea,  to  determine  the  effects  on  the  n$t- 


tlonal  security  of  Imparts  of  the  article  which 
is  the  subject  of  such  request,  appllcattoa, 
or  motion.  If.  as  a  result  of  such  Investl- 
gatkm.  the  Dlrectar  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  said  article  Is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  In  such  quantities  or  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  to  impair 
the  national  security,  he  shall  promptly  so 
advise  the  President,  and,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  article  Is  not  being 
imported  Into  the  United  States  in  such 
quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  threaten  to  Impair  the  national  security 
as  set  forth  in  this  section,  he  shall  take 
such  action,  and  for  such  time,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  adjust  the  Imports  of  such  arti- 
cle and  its  derivatives  so  that  such  imports 
will  not  so  threaten  to  impair  the  national 
security. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall,  in  the  light 
of  the  requirements  of  national  security  and 
without  excluding  other  relevant  factors, 
give  consideration  to  domestic  production 
needed  for  projected  national  defense  re- 
quirements, the  capacity  of  domestic  indus- 
tries to  meet  such  requirements,  existing  and 
anticipated  availabilities  of  the  human  re- 
sources, products,  raw  materials,  and  other 
supplies  and  services  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  the  requirements  of  growth 
of  such  industries  and  such  supplies  and 
services  including  the  Investment,  exi^ra- 
tion.  and  development  necessary  to  assure 
such  growth,  and  the  importation  of  goods 
In  terms  of  their  quantities,  availabilities, 
chiu-acter,  and  use  as  those  affect  such  in- 
dustries and  the  capacity  of  the  United 
states  to  meet  national  security  require- 
ments. In  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Director  and  the  President  shall 
further  recognize  the  close  relation  of 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  ovir 
national  sectu-lty,  and  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  impact  of  foreign  competition 
on  the  economic  welfare  of  individual  domes- 
tic industries;  and  any  substantial  imexn- 
ployment,  decrease  In  revenues  of  govern- 
ment, loss  of  skills  or  Investment,  or  other 
serious  effects  resulting  from  the  dtsplaoe- 
ment  of  any  domestic  products  by  excessive 
Imports  shall  be  considered,  without  exclud- 
ing other  factors.  In  determining  whether 
such  weakening  of  our  Internal  econtxny 
may  Impair  the  national  security. 

(d)  A  report  shall  be  made  and  published 
upon  the  disposition  of  each  request,  appli- 
cation, or  motion  under  subsection  (b) . 
The  Director  shall  publish  procedural  regu- 
lations to  give  effect  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  by  subsection  (b). 

Chapter  5 — Administrative  provisions 
Sec.  241.  Spbcial   Refkksentattve   for   Trade 

NeOOTIA  TIONB. 

(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, who  shall  be  the  chief  representative 
of  the  United  States  for  each  negotiation 
under  this  title  and  for  such  other  negotia- 
tions as  In  the  President's  judgment  require 
that  the  Special  Representative  be  the  chief 
representative  of  the  United  States.  The 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief 
of  mission,  shall  have  the  rank  of  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  and 
shall  be  an  ex-offlcio  memlier  of  the  organi- 
sation established  pursuant  to  section 
242(a). 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  shall.  In  the  performance  of  his 
fimctlons  under  subsection  (a),  seek  in- 
formation and  advice  with  req>ect  to  each 
negotiation  from  representatives  of  industry, 
agrictature,  and  labor,  and  from  such  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 
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Sec.  242.  Intesagenct    Trade    Oroanixation. 

(a)  The  President  shall  establish  an  inter- 
agency organization  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  vested  In  him  by  this  title 
[and  chapter  4  of  title  HI].  Such  organiza- 
tion shall  have  as  its  chairman  [a  Cabinet 
officer  selected  by  the  PresldentJ  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  shall  be  composed 
of  the  heads  of  such  departments  and  of  such 
other  officers  as  the  President  shall  designate. 
It  shall  meet  periodically  at  such  times  and 
with  respect  to  such  matters  as  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  chairman  of  the  organization 
shall  direct.  The  organization  may  invite 
the  participation  in  Its  activities  of  any 
agency  not  represented  in  the  organization 
when  matterc  of  Interest  to  such  agency 
are  under  consideration. 

(b)  In  assisting  the  President,  the  organi- 
zation shall — 

(1)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  basic  policy  issues  arising  in  the 
administration  of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  what  action,  if  any.  he  should  take 
on  reports  with  respect  to  tariff  adjustment 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  301(e). 

(3)  advise  the  President  of  the  results  of 
hearings  concerning  [unjustifiable]  foreign 
Import  restrictions  held  pursuant  to  section 
252(c).  and  recommend  appropriate  action 
with  respect  thereto,  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  functions  with 
respect  to  the  trade  agreements  program  as 
the  President  may  from  time  to  time  desig- 
nate. 

(c)  The  organization  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  agencies  represented  in  the 
organization,  as  well  as  such  other  agencies 
as  It  may  determine.  Including  the  Tariff 
Commission.  In  addition,  the  President  may 
establish  by  regulation  such  procedures  and 
committees  as  he  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  organisation  to  provide 
for  the  conduct  of  hearings  pursuant  to 
section  262(c),  and  for  the  carrying  out  of 
Other  functionii  assigned  to  the  organization 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  243.  Congaessionai.  Delegates  to  Neco- 

TIAinONS. 

Before  each  negotiation  under  this  title, 
the  President  iihall,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Sp«!aker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, sele'^t  two  members  (not  of  the 
same  political  party)  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  shall,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  select  two  members  (not  of 
the  same  political  party)  of  the  Committee 
on  Pinance.  who  shall  be  accredited  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  delegation  to  such 
negotiation. 
Sbc.  244.  Participation   bt    Industry.    Agri- 

Cm^TTTRE.    AND    LABOR    IN    NEOOTTA- 

TIO^rs. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President,  during  the 
course  of  negotiating  any  trade  agreement, 
should  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  each  distinct  and  hom.ogenous 
grouping  of  articles  which  is  the  subfect  of 
negotiations  /rem  the  representatives  of  the 
domestic  industry,  agricultural  sector,  and 
labor  producinij  the  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive articles. 

Chapter  6 — Generol  provisions 
Sec.  251.  Most-Fa vored-Nation  Principle. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  or  duty- 
free treatment  proclaimed  in  carrying  out 
any  trade  agreement  under  this  title  or  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  apply 
to  products  of  all  foreign  countries,  whether 
Imported  directly  or  Indirectly. 


Sbc.  252.  Foreign    Import  Rbbtrictions. 

(a)  Whether  [unjustifiable]  foreign  Im- 
port restrictions  impair  the  value  of  tariff 
commitments  made  to  the  United  States,  op- 
press the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or 
prevent  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually 
advantageous  basis,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps 
within  his  power  to  eliminate  such  restric- 
tions, and 

(2)  refrain  from  negotiating  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  any  United  States  im- 
port restriction  under  section  201  ( a )  in  order 
to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
any  such  restrictions. 

( b )  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality the  products  of  which  receive 
benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions 
made  by  the  United  States — 

( 1 )  maintains  nootarlff  trade  restrictions. 
Including  [unlimited]  variable  import  fees, 
which  substantially  burden  United  States 
commerce  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
provisions  of  trade  agreements,  or 

(2)  engages  In  discriminatory  or  other 
acts  (Including  tolerance  of  international 
cartels)  or  policies  [unjustifiably]  restricting 
United  States  commerce. 

the  President  shall,  [to  the  extent  that  such 
action  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
section  102 — ] 

(A)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the 
application  of  benefits  of  trade  agreements 
concessions  to  products  of  such  country  or 
Instrumentality,  or 

(B)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out 
a  trade  agreement  with  such  country  or 
instrumentality. 

(c)  The  President  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  of  views  concern- 
ing [unjustifiable]  foreign  import  restric- 
tions maintained  against  United  States 
commerce.  Upon  request  by  any  Interested 
person,  the  President  shall,  through  the 
organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242(a).  provide  for  appropriate  public  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  such  restrictions  after 
reasonable  notice  and  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  concerning  the  conduct 
of  such  hearings. 

Sbc.  253.  Staging  Requirements. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section  and  in  section  254,  the  aggregate 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  duty  on  any  article 
which  Is  in  effect  on  any  day  pursuant  to  a 
trade  agreement  under  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  the  aggregate  reduction  which  would 
have  been  in  effect  on  such  day  if — 

(1)  one-fifth  of  the  total  reduction  under 
such  agreement  for  such  article  had  taken 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  first  proclamation 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)  to  carry  out  such 
trade  agreement,  and 

(2)  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  such  total 
reduction  had  taken  effect  In  four  equal 
Installments  at  1-year  Intervals  after  the 
date  referred   to  In   paragraph    (1). 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
article  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  made  a  determination  under  section 
213(a). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  an  article  the  rate  of 
duty  on  which  has  been  or  is  to  be  reduced 
pursuant  to  a  prior  trade  agreement,  no  re- 
duction shall  take  effect  pursuant  to  a  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  301(a) 
before  the  expiration  of  1  year  after  the  tak- 
ing effect  of  the  final  reduction  pursuant 
to  such  prior  agreement. 

(d)  If  any  part  of  a  reduction  takes  effect, 
then  any  time  thereafter  during  which  such 
part  of  the  reduction  is  not  in  effect  by  rea- 
son of  legislation  of  the  United  States  or 
action  thereunder  shall  be  excluded  in  de- 
termining— 

(1)  the  1-year  Intervals  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a) (2) .  and 

(2)  the  expiration  of  the  1  year  referred 
to  in  subsection  (c) . 


Sac.  254.  Roundinc  Autborxtt 

If  the  President  determine*  that  such 
action  will  simplify  the  computation  of  the 
amount  of  duty  imposed  with  respect  to  an 
article,  he  may  exceed  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  sectioc  201(b)(1)  or  268  by  not 
more  than  whichever  of  the  following  Is 
lesser; 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  limitation 
and  the  next  lower  whole  number,  or 

(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  ad  valorem  or  an 
amount  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  which 
is  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Sbc.  255.  Termination. 

(a)  Every  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  termina- 
tion or  withdrawal,  upon  due  notice,  at  the 
end  of  a  period  soecifled  in  the  agreement. 
Such  period  shall  be  not  more  than  3  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  agreement  be- 
comes effective.  If  the  agreement  Is  not 
terminated  or  withdrawn  from  at  the  end 
of  the  period  so  specified.  It  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  termination  or  withdrawal  thereafter 
upon  not  more  than  6  months'  notice. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  time  ter- 
minate. In  whole  or  in  part,  any  proclama- 
tion made  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  President  shall,  at  the  end  of  the 
period  specified  in  any  trade  agreement,  ter- 
minate, by  appropriate  modifications  of  the 
proclamation  which  made  it  effective,  any 
concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  European  Economic  Community  under 
the  authority  of  section  211.  if  he  deter- 
mines, under  the  criteria  of  that  section, 
With  reference  to  the  most  recent  two-year 
period    for   which   data   is   available,   either 

(1)  that  the  United  States  exports  did  not 
account  for  at  least  2S  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gated Ivor  Id  export  value  of  the  articles  in 
the  category  covered   by  the  concession  or 

(2)  that  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  together  did  not  ac- 
count for  80  percent  or  more  of  such  xHilue 
during  such  period. 

(d)  Whenever  any  foreign  country,  party 
to  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  Viis 
Act,  suspends,  uHthdraws,  or  otherwise  abro- 
gates a  commitment  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (c)  of  section  226,  in  violation  of 
the  prornsions  of  trade  agreements,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  forthwith  notify  such  country  of 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  ter- 
minate the  concession  or  concessions  granted 
by  the  United  States  in  reliance  on  such  com- 
mitment. If  the  foreign  country  after  such 
notification  fails  promptly  to  restore  the 
commitment  into  full  force  and  effect,  the 
President  shall  forthwith  terminate  such 
coricession  or  concessions  by  appropriate 
modification  of  the  proclamation  which 
made  it  or  them  effective. 

Sec.  256.  Definitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "European  Economic  Com- 
munity" means  the  instrumentality  known 
by  such  name  or  any  successor  thereto. 

(2)  The  countries  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  as  of  any  date  shall  be 
those  countries  which  on  such  date  are  agreed 
to  achieve  a  common  external  tariff  through 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

(3)  The  term  "agreement  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community"  means  an  agree- 
men  to  which  the  United  States  and  all  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Economic  Community 
(determined  as  of  the  date  such  agreement 
is  entered  into)  are  parties.  For  purpoees  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  each  country  for 
which  the  European  Economic  Community 
signs  an  agreement  shall  be  treated  as  a 
party  to  such  agreement. 

(4)  The  term  "existing  on  July  1,  IMS'*, 
as  applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the 
lowest  nonpreferential  rate  of  duty  (how- 
ever established,  and  even  though  temporar- 
ily suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  other- 
wise) existing  on  such  date  or  (if  lower)  the 
lowest   nonpreferential    rate   to   which    the 
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United  States  i»  eoasmltted  on  snch  date  and 
wlitek  a^r  tm  pradataaed  vadcr  aectldta  S60 

or  ttM  Tteis  Ac*  or  iMO. 

<8)  TiM  mmm  "ailaum  on  Jaly  1.  IM4". 
ae  appllad  toa  rata  at  dvtjr.  reCacs  to  tba  rata 
at  dnty  <^uwmm  wtalillrtied.  and  evaa 
tkoqgk  tiaimarlly  naqMoaded  by  Act  of 
Congrees  or  otherwise)  existing  on  such  date. 

(•)  Tba  tana '^■ztetliig'' without  the  spwd- 
flcatloB  of  any  data,  when  iiaed  with  respect 
to  any  natter  relating  to  entering  into,  or 
any  pmeiaauKtlan  to  carry  oat,  a  trade  agree- 
ment, means  existing  on  the  day  on  which 
such  trade  agreement  Is  entered  into. 

(7)  The  term  "ad  valorem  equivalent" 
means  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  a  specific 
rate  or,  in  the  case  of  a  combination  of 
rates  including  a  specific  rate,  the  sum  of 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  spedflc 
rate  and  of  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad 
valorem  equivalent  shall  be  determined  by 
the  President  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of 
Imports  ot  the  article  concerned  dxiring  a 
period  determined  by  him  to  be  represents, 
tlve.  In  determining  the  value  of  Imports, 
the  President  shall  utilize,  to  the  mftTiTwutin 
extent  practicable,  the  standards  of  valua- 
tion contained  In  section  403  or  403a  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (IB  UJ3.C.,  sec.  1401a  or 
1403)  applicable  to  the  article  concerned 
during  such  representative  period. ' 
Sac.  357.  BcLATiON  to  Otrxb  Laws. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  at  subeectton  (b) 
of  aeetlom  SSO  ot  the  Tariff  Act  of  1990  is 
amended  by  strUdng  out  "this  section"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  section  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962".  Tlie  second  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  Act 
or  the  Trade  BxiMmsion  Act  of  1982".  THe 
third  sentence  of  such  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1965,"  in  i>ara- 
graph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1955. 
and  before  July  1.  1963,"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  foreign  trade 
agreement  entered  Into  after  June  SO,  1963. 
and  before  July  1.  1967,  below  the  lowest 
rate  permissible  by  applying  title  n  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  to  the  rate  of 
duty  (howerer  established,  and  even  though 
temporarily  suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or 
otherwise)  existing  on  July  l,  1963,  with 
respect  to  such  product." 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  (5)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  repealed. 

(c)  roe  purposes  only  of  entering  into 
trade  agreemnts  piirsuant  to  the  notices  of 
intention  to  negotiate  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  May  28,  1960.  and  the 
Pederal  Register  of  November  23.  1960,  the 
period  during  which  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1830 
U  hereby  extended  from  the  ckiee  of  June 
30.  1963,  nntil  the  close  of  December  31. 
1962. 

(d)  The  aeooBd  and  third  sentences  of 
seetiOD  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  at  1980".  approved 
Jime  13.  19S4.  as  amended  (19  VBC.  sec. 
1353(a) ).  are  each  amended  by  strtldag  oat 
"this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  theratf  "this 
Act  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1903". 

(e)  (1)  Sections  6  [6.  7J  and  B(a)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  KxteosUm  Act  ot  1951 
are  repealed. 

(2)  Action  taken  by  the  President  under 
section  5  of  soch  Act  uid  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  231. 

[(3)  Any  Investigation  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mlasion  under  section  7  of  such  Act  w^lch 
Is  In  progress  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  rtian  be  continued  under  section 
301  as  if  the  ■^jpllcatlon  by  the  interested 
paity  were  a  petition  under  such  section  for 
tariff  adjustment  under  section  881.     For 


purposes  of  section  301(f),  such  petition 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  filed  on  t^e 
date  of  the  enactment  ctf  this  Act  J 

(f )  Seetkn  8  o<  the  Act  enUtied  "An  AJct 
to  extend  Um  SMthortiy  of  the  President  jto 
enter  Into  trade  agreements  under  section 
350  ot  the  Tarts  Act  ot  1930.  as  amende^", 
apfffoved  July  1,  1954.  is  repealed.  ASHy 
action  (including  any  investigation  begull) 
imder  such  section  3  before  the  date  of  ti)ie 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  taken  or  begun  under  sec- 
tion 332. 

TTTLX  m — TABIFr   ADJTTSTMENT   AND    OTHER    At- 
JT7STMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Chapter  1 — Eligibility  /or  assistance 
^c.  301.  Taxitt  CoacmssiON  Investigations 

AMD    RXFOBTS. 

(a)(1)  [Petitions  for  tariff  adJustmaiBit 
under  section  351  or  for  determinations  ^f 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  asslstaixte 
under  chapter  2  or  3  may  be  filed  with  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  firms,  groups  of  wort^- 
ers,  or  industries.!  Petitions  by  domesitc 
industries  for  import  adjustment  shall  ^e 
filed  vjith  the  Tariff  Commission  under  s«^- 
tion  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  {19  V.S.C.,  stc. 
1394);  and  petitions  by  firms  or  groups  i>f 
workers  for  determinations  of  eligibility  io 
opply  for  adjustment  assistance  may  be  fibfd 
wtth  the  Tariff  Commission  under  ntbsecticfn 
(c)  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  a  firth, 
such  petition  may  be  filed  by  the  firm  or  Its 
representative.  In  the  case  of  a  group  of 
workers,  such  petition  may  be  filed  by  tHe 
workers  or  by  their  certified  or  recognlaBd 
union  or  other  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive. In  the  case  of  an  Industry,  such  peti- 
tion may  be  filed  by  a  trade  association,  firtji, 
certified  or  recognized  union,  or  other  repst- 
sentatlve. 

(2)  Whenever  a  petition  Is  filed  under  this 
subsection,  the  Tariff  Commission  Bhsfll 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  «>f 
Commerce. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  the  requeat  of  the  Preslde«|t, 
upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  ejn 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Conunlttee  e^ 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  filing 
of  a  petition  imder  subsection  (a)(1).  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make  aC 
investigation  to  determine  whether,  as  Ma 
restilt  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  Is  being  importer 
into  the  United  States  in  such  Increasttl 
quantities  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  causf. 
serious!  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflecting 
concessions  granted  under  trade  agreements. 
an  article  is  being  imported  into  the  Vnitett 
States  in  such  increased  quantities,  eithar 
actual  or  relative,  as  to  cause,  or  threaten 
to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry producing  an  article  which  Is  Uke  Or 
directly  competitive  with  the  Imported 
article. 

(2)  In  making  its  determination  undar 
paragraph  (1),  [the  Tariff  Commission  sliari 
take  Into  account  all  economic  factors  whlet 
it  consldeia  relevant,  including  Idling  of  pro- 
ducUve  faclUtles,  inability  to  operate  at  ft 
profit,  and  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment.! tJie  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  goPi- 
eraed  by  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreement)? 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  US  0[ 
sec.  1364) . 

(3)  No  investigation  for  the  purpose  ek 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made,  upon  petltlaa 
filed  under  subsection  (a)(1).  with  respe«|t 
to  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  prevlotf* 
Investigation  under  paragraph  (l).  unles* 
one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Com* 
mission  made  Its  report  to  the  President  ot 
the  results  of  such  previous  Investigation. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  fir«> 
for  a  determination  of  eUglblllty  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2,  tht 
Tariff    Commission    shall,    [in    addition    to 


making  an  indxistry  determination  under 
subsection  (b) ,  determine  whether.  a«  a  i«- 
suit  of  concessions  granted  nnderl  deter- 
mine whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  re- 
flecting concessions  granted  under  trada 
agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  oom- 
petltlve  with  an  article  produced  by  the 
firm  Is  being  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  BMch  Increased  quantities  [as  to  causej 
,  either  actual  or  relative,  us  to  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause,  serious  Injury  to  such 
firm.  [In  making  Its  determination  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Tariff  CommlsBkio  m***" 
take  into  account  all  economic  factora  which 
it  considers  relevant.  Including  idling  of  pro- 
ducUve  facilities  of  the  firm.  ln%biUty  of  the 
firm  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  in  the  firm.! 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group  of 
workers  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chap- 
ter 3,  the  Tariff  Commission  sliall  L  In  addi- 
tion to  making  an  Industry  detreminatlon 
under  subsection  (b),  determine  whether, 
as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under! 
determine  whether,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat- 
ment reflecting  concessions  granted  under 
trade  agreements,  an  article  Uke  or  directly 
competitive  with  an  article  produced  by  such 
workers'  firm,  or  an  appropriate  subdivision 
thereof,  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  [In  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
cause,  or  threaten  to  cause.!  in  such  in- 
creased quantities,  either  actual  or  relative, 
as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  of  a  significant 
number  or  proportion  of  the  workers  of  such 
firm  or  subdivision. 

(3)  The  Tariff  Commission  may  provide 
that,  during  a  period  beginning  not  earlier 
than  30  days  after  the  publication  of  notice 
of  hearings  with  respect  to  an  Industry  and 
ending  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  retpect  there- 
to under  subsection  (f )  (2),  no  petition  may 
be  filed  under  subssectlon  (a)(1)  by  a  firm 
or  group  of  workers  In  such  Industry  with 
respect  to  the  same  Imported  article  and  the 
same  domestic  article. 

(d)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
under  this  section,  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  bold  public 
hearings  and  shall  afford  Interested  parties 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evi- 
dence, and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

(e)  Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find 
with  respect  to  any  article,  as  the  result  of 
Its  InvestlgaUon.  the  serious  Injury  or  threat 
thereof  described  In  subsection  (b).  It  shall 
find  the  amount  of  the  Increase  in.  or  impo- 
sition of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restrlc- 
Uon  on  such  article  which  Is  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  such  Injury  and  shall  In- 
clude such  finding  In  Its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(/)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1364(b)).  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  Commission  shall 
find  that  increased  imports  have  caused  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry producing  like  or  directly  competitive 
products  when  the  evidence  received  during 
its  investigation  and  hearings  establishes 
that  there  has  occurred  (1)  a  significant  de- 
cline in  the  share  of  the  domestic  market 
supplied  by  domestic  products  in  compari- 
son with  the  share  so  supplied  during  a 
representative  base  period'  (taJUng  into  ac- 
count a  decline  in  order  bookings  of  domes- 
tic industries  producing  articles  requiring  a 
long  lead  time  in  production) ,  and  (2)  either 
(i)  a  significant  decline  in  the  net  earnings 
of  the  domestic  industry  producing  such 
products,  or  (ii)  a  decline  in  employment. 
a  loss  of  wages  due  to  shortened  work  pe- 
riods, or  a  decline  in  wage  rates  in  guch  do- 
mestic industry." 
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CgKl)  The  Tariff  Commiarion  Shan 
to  the  Preaktont  the  results  of  each  Invwd- 


gatloa  im4hr  tJOJm  aMClon  and  laeluda  In  i 
report  say  dtnentUig  0t  Mparate  Ttow« 
Tariff  Qgwmlsrton  abaiU  lUialab  to  tba  Prml" 
dent  a  traaaotlpt  ot  tha  haann^  and  any 
briefs  wbldk  may  bava  been  subtnlttad  in 
oonnactlon  with  aach  Invaatlgatkm. 

(8)  Tha  report  of  tha  Tariff  Commlaslon 
of  its  detarmlnatlon  under  subaacttoa  (b) 
shall  be  mada  at  the  aarlleatt  praeClcable 
time,  but  not  later  than  130  dajra  after  the 
date  on  which  the  peUtkm  la  filed  (or  the 
date  on  which  the  requast  or  resolution  is 
received  or  the  motion  Is  adopted,  as  the  case 
may  be),  unless  the  President  extends  such 
time  for  an  additional  period,  which  shall 
not  exceed  30  days.  Upon  making  such  re- 
port to  the  President,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion shall  promptly  make  public  such  re- 
port, and  shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
of  its  determination  \inder  subsection  (e) 
(1)  or  (c)(2)  with  respect  to  any  firm  or 
group  of  workers  shall  be  made  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is 
filed. 

Sec.  302.  PREsroxNTiAi.  Action  Arrxa  TAanr 
Commission  Dxtexmination. 

[(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Takrlff  Commission  containing  an  atBrmatlve 
finding  under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to 
any  industry,  the  President  may — 

[(1)  provide  tariff  adjustment  for  such 
Industry  pursuant  to  section  351. 

[(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  Indus- 
try, that  its  firms  may  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  certifications  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2. 

[(3)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  Industry, 
that  lU  workers  may  request  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  certlflcations  of  ellglbUlty  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chap- 
ter 3,  or 

[(4)  take  any  combination  of  such  ac- 
tions.! 

(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirmative 
firuiing  under  section  301(b)  with  respect  to 
any  industry,  the  President  shall  take  action 
or  report  as  specified  in  section  7(c)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  sec.  1364(c)). 

(b)  So  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  sfiall  be  made — 

(1)  increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate 
more  than  SO  percent  above  the  rate  existing 
on  July  1,  1934.  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject  to 
duty,  imposing  a  duty  in  excess  of  SO  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term 
"existing  on  July  1,  1934"  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  such  term  by  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  258. 

[(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
certify,  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  2,  any  firm  In  an 
Industry  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  acted  under  subaection  (a)(2), 
upon  a  showing  by  such  firm  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe  that  the 
increased  Imports  (which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  determined  to  result  from  con- 
cessions granted  under  trade  agreements) 
have  caused  serious  Injury  or  threat  thereof 
to  such  firm. 

[(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall  certify, 
as  eligible  to  ajwly  for  adjuatmant  assistance 
under  chapter  iTany  group  of  workers  in  an 
Industry  with  liii^fMt  to  which  tha  President 
has  acted  WMJiMr  a&baaatlon  (a)(8),  upon  a 
showing  by  aiMli  group  of  wuikais  to  the 
satlafaatton  at  tha  Hacrstary  ot  Labor  tbat 
tba  InrnaMfl  Imports  (whl<di  the  Tariff 
mtarton  hac  datarmlnad  to  raault  tM^pk 
oeartona  granted  under  trade  agrsMMnIi) 
have  cauaad  or  threatvied  to  cauae  unam- 
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pVtyflEwnt  «r  WMdat  employment  of  a  signifi- 
cant numbar  or  proportion  of  workers  of 
stl^  workers'  Arm  or  subdivision  thereof  J 

(e)  Paragrmph  (2)(fi)  of  sub9ection  (e)  of 
metton  7  of  M<e  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C..  sec.  1364 
(e)  (2)  (B) ).  is  amended  by  striking  tmt  the 
word  "two-thirds"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the   cord  "majority". 

[(c)](d)  After  receiving  a  report  from  tha 
Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirmative 
finding  under  section  301(c)  with  respect  to 
any  firm  or  group  of  workers,  the  President 
may  certify  that  such  firm  or  group  of 
workers  Is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance. 

C(d)](c)  Any  certification  \inder  subsec- 
tion [(b)  or  (c)!  (d)  that  a  group  of  workers 
is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
shall  specify  the  date  on  which  the  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  began  or 
threatens  to  begin. 

C(a)l  (/)  When  the  President  determines, 
with  reapiect  to  any  cartlficatlon  of  the  eli- 
gibility of  a  group  of  workers,  that  separa- 
tions from  the  firm  or  subdivision  thereof 
are  no  longer  attributable  to  the  conditions 
specified  In  section  301(c)  [(2)  or  in  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  of  this  section!,  he  shall 
terminate  the  effect  of  such  certification. 
Such  termination  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  separations  occurring  after  the  term- 
ination date  specified  by  the  President. 

Chapter  2 — Assistance    to    firms 
Sec.  311.  CxanncATioN  or  Adjustment  Pxo- 

POSALS. 

(a)  A  firm  certified  under  section  302  as 
eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
may.  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  such  certification,  file  an  application 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  under  this  chapter.  [Within 
a  reasonable  time  after  filing  Its  application, 
the  firm  shall  present  a  proposal  for  Its  eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

C(b)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consists  of  technical  assistance,  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  tax  assistance,  which 
may  be  furnished  singly  or  In  combination. 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  no 
adjustment  assistance  shall  be  provided  to 
a  firm  under  this  chapter  until  Its  adjust- 
ment proposal  shall  bave  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

1(1)  to  be  reasonably  calculated  materially 
to  contribute  to  the  econonalc  adjustment  of 
the  firm, 

[(2)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
Interests  of  the  workers  of  such  firm  ad- 
versely affected  by  actions  taken  In  carrying 
out  trade  agreements,  and 

[(3)  to  demonstrate  that  the  firm  will 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  Its  own 
resources  for  economic  development. 

[(c)  In  order  to  assist  a  firm  which  has 
applied  for  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  In  preparing  a  sound  adjustment 
proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  may 
furnish  technical  aesslstance  to  such  firm 
prior  to  certification  of  Its  adjustment  pro- 
posal. 

t(d)  Any  certification  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  remain  In  force  only  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  pnsscrlbe. 

[Sec.  312.  USE  or  Existing  Agencies. 

[(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re- 
fer each  certified  adjustment  proposal  to 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  determines  to 
be  appropriate  to  furnish  the  technical  and 
financial  assUtanaa  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  proposal. 

[<b)  Upoo  Moalpt  of  a  certified  adjust- 
ment proposal,  each  agency  concerned  shall 
promptly — 

[(1)  enunine  tha  aspects  of  the  proposal 
relevant  to  Its  functions,  and 

[(t)  notUy  the  Secretary  ot  Commerce 
of  ill  datarmlBation  as  to  the  technical  and 


financial  assistance  It  Is  prepand  to  fur- 
nish to  carry  out  the  propoaal. 

[(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any 
agency  to  which  an  adjustment  propoaal  haa 
been  referred  notifies  the  Secretary  o<  Com- 
merce of  its  determination  not  to  furnish 
technical  or  financial  asslstanoe,  and  U  tha 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determlnea  that  such 
assistance  la  neoeesary  to  carry  out  tha  ad- 
justment proposal,  he  may  furnlsi  adjust- 
ment aasistanoe  under  sectiona  313  and  314 
to  the  firm  conoamad. 

[(d)  There  are  hereby  authorteed  to  ba 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe 
such  sums  as  ~may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter  in  connection  with  fiu-nlshlng 
adjustment  assistance  to  firms,  which  sums 
are  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

[Sec.  313.  Tbchntcal  AasnTAivcx. 

[(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  313 
( c ) .  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  provide 
to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  snch  tech- 
nical assistance  as  In  his  Judgment  will  ma- 
terially contribute  to  the  economic  adjust- 
ment of  the  firm. 

[(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  fximlsh 
technical  assistance  under  this  section  and 
section  311(c)  through  existing  agencies, 
and  otherwise  through  private  individuals, 
firms,  or  institutions. 

[(c)  The  Secretary  of  CcMnmerce  shall  re- 
quire a  firm  receiving  technical  asslstanoa 
under  this  section  or  section  311(c)  to  share 
the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  he  dietermines 
to  be  appropriate. 

[Sac.  314.  Financial  AaaisTANCx. 

[(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  812 
(c).  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  may  pro- 
vide to  a  firm,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
such  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
guarantees  of  loans,  agreements  for  deferred 
participations  In  loans,  or  loans,  as  in  his 
Judgment  wlU  materially  contribute  to  the 
economic  adjustment  of  the  firm.  Tlie  as- 
sumption of  an  outstanding  indebtedness  of 
the  firm,  with  or  without  recourae,  ahall  ba 
considered  to  be  the  making  of  a  loan  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

[(b)  Guarantees,  agreements  for  deferred 
p>articlpations,  or  loans  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  only  for  the  purpose  of  »T»»v-»»«y 
funds  available  to  the  firm — 

[( 1 )  for  acquisition,  construction,  installa- 
tion, modernization,  development,  conver- 
sion, or  expansion  of  land,  plant,  buildings, 
equipment,  facilities,  or  machinery,  or 

[(2)  In  cases  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  be  exceptional,  to  supply 
working  capital. 

[(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Oommerce  shall  furnish 
financial  assistance  iinder  thla  section 
through  agencies  furnishing  <'"■""> i>1  as- 
sistance under  other  law. 

[Sec.  315.  Conditions  vox  Finamciai.  Assar- 

AMCX. 

[(a)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  and  no 
agreement  for  deferred  participation  In  a 
loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  an  amount  which  exceeds  90 
percent  of  that  portion  of  the  loan  made  for 
purposes  specified  in  section  314(b). 

[(b)(1)  Any  loan  made  or  deferred  par- 
ticipation taken  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  the  greater  of — 

[(A)  4  percent  per  annum,  or 

[(B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  year  in  which  the  loan 
is  made  or  the  agreement  for  such  deferred 
participation  Is  entered  into. 

[(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ahall 
determine  annually  the  rate  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)(B).  taking  into  consideration 
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the  current  avnage  market  yields  on  out- 
standing Interest-bearing  marketable  public 
debt  obligations  or  the  United  States  of 
maturities  oompcuvble  to  those  of  the  loans 
outstanding  under  section  314. 

[(c)  Guarantees  or  agreements  for  deferred 
participation  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (»ily  with  respect  to  loans  bear- 
ing Interest  at  a  rate  which  he  determines  to 
be  reaaottable.  In  no  event  shall  the  guaran- 
teed portion  of  any  loan,  or  the  portion  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  for  deferred  participa- 
tion, bear  Interest  at  a  rate  more  than  1 
percent  per  snntim  above  the  rate  prescribed 
by  subsection  (b)  (determined  when  the 
guarantee  Is  made  or  the  agreement  Is 
entered  Into) ,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  determine  that  special  circum- 
stances Jtistlfy  a  higher  rate,  in  which  case 
such  portion  of  the  loan  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  not  more  than  2  percent  per  annum 
above  such  prescribed  rate. 

E(d)  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall 
make  no  loan  or  guarantee  having  a  maturity 
In  excess  of  25  years.  Including  renewals  and 
extensions,  and  shall  make  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  In  a  loan  which  has  a 
,  matiirlty  in  excess  of  25  years,  including  re- 
newals and  extensions.  Such  limitation  on 
maturities  shall  not,  however,  apply  to — 

C(l)  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  as  claimant  in 
bankruptcy  or  equitable  reorganization,  or 
as  creditM*  in  other  proceedings  attendant 
upon  Insolvency  of  the  obligor,  or 

[(2)  an  extension  or  renewal  for  an  addi- 
tional period  not  exceeding  10  years,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  such 
extension  or  renewal  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the  loan. 

[(e)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  section  314  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  that  such  assist- 
ance is  luyt  otherwise  available  to  the  firm, 
from  sources  other  than  the  United  States, 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment  by  the  bor- 
rower. 

[(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
maintain  operating  reserves  with  respect  to 
anticipated  claims  under  guarantees  and  un- 
der agreements  for  deferred  participation 
made  under  section  314.  Such  reserves  shall 
be  considered  to  constitute  obligations  for 
piuposes  of  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental 
Apprc^H-iatlon  Act,  1965  (31  U.S.C.,  sec.  200) . 
[Sac.  316.  Adminxbtkation  or  Financial  As- 

SISTAMCZ. 

[(a)  In  making  ,and  administering  guar- 
antees, agreements  for  deferred  participa- 
tion, and  loans  under  section  314,  the  Sec- 
retary cA  Commerce  may — 

[(1)  require  security  for  any  such  guar- 
antee, agreement,  or  loan,  and  enforce, 
waive,  or  subordinate  such  seciu-ity; 

[(2)  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as 
he  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any 
evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 
property,  or  secwlty  assigned  to  or  held  by 
him  in  connection  with  such  guarantees, 
agreements,  or  loans,  and  collect,  compro- 
mise, and  obtain  deficiency  Judgments  with 
respect  to  all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held 
by  him  in  connection  with  such  guarantees, 
agreements,  or  loans  until  such  time  as  such 
obligations  may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  suit  or  collection; 

[(3)  renovate,  improve,  modernize,  com- 
plete, insure,  rent,  seU,  or  otherwise  deal 
with,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
.  erty  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acqvilred  by 
\  him  in  connection  with  such  guarantees, 
agreements,  or  loans; 

[(4)  acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release,  or 
convey  any  real  or  personal  property  or  any 
interest  therein  whenever  deemed  necessary 


or  appropriate,  and  execute  all  legal  dooti- 
ments  for  such  purposes;  and  [ 

[(5)  exercise  all  such  other  powers  attd 
take  all  such  other  acts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  incidental  to  the  carrying  out  pf 
functions  pursuant  to  section  314.  I 

C(b)    Any   mortgage   acquired    as   security 
under  subsection  (a)   shall  be  recorded  u^- 
der  applicable  State  law. 
[Sec.  317.  Tax  Assistance. 


E(a)  If— 

[(1)  to  carry  out  an  adjustment  propo$til 
of  a  firm  certified  pursuant  to  section  3lll. 
such  firm  applies  for  tax  assistance  und^r 
this  section  within  24  months  after  the  clo0e 
of  a  taxable  year  and  alleges  in  such  applica- 
tion that  it  has  sustained  a  net  operating 
loss  for  such  taxable  year, 

[(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  detfk"- 
mines  that  any  such  alleged  loss  for  sixth 
taxable  year  arose  predominantly  out  of  tl^e 
carrying  on  of  a  trade  or  business  which  \t&s 
seriously  injured,  during  such  year,  by  the 
increased  imports  which  the  Tariff  CommJJB- 
sion  has  determined  to  result  from  conces- 
sions granted  under  trade  agreements,  and 

[(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deteff- 
mines  that  tax  assistance  under  this  sectiiOn 
will  materially  contribute  to  the  economic 
adjustment  of  the  firm, 

then  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify 
such  determinations  with  respect  to  such 
firm  for  such  taxable  year.  No  determln|a- 
tion  or  certification  under  this  sub8ectl<{)n 
shall  constitute  a  determination  of  the  exlcit- 
ence  or  amount  of  any  net  operating  icjss 
for  purposes  of  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

[(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  172  of  t^ie 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  |to 
net  operating  loss  carrybackp  and  carry- 
overs)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

["(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  CARRYBAcafLs 
AND  Carryovers. — 

["(1)  Years  to  which  loss  mat  be  c4|i- 
RiKD. — A  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxafcjle 
year  ending  after  December  31,  1957,  8h411 
be — 

["(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  eailh 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  taxalifle 
year  of  such  loss, 

C"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  re- 
spect to  a  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after 
December  31,  1962,  for  which  a  certlflw- 
tion  has  been  issued  under  section  317  0f 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a  net  at- 
erating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  5  tax- 
able years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  sutih 
loss,  and 

["(C)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to 
each  of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the  tax- 
able year  of  such  loss. 

r'(2)  Amount  or  carbtbacks  and  carry- 
overs.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (1> , 
the  entire  amount  of  the  net  operating  lo^s 
for  any  taxable  year  (hereinafter  In  this  sa«t- 
tlon  referred  to  as  the  'loss  year")  shall  be 
carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable  yeafs 
to  which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1)  )  sucfc 
loss  may  be  carried.  The  portion  of  sucih 
loss  which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the 
other  taxable  years  shall  be  the  excess,  \f 
any,  of  the  amount  of  such  loss  over  the  BvaOn. 
of  the  taxable  income  for  each  of  the  priQr 
taxable  years  to  which  such  loss  may  be  caJt- 
ried.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  taxable  income  for  any  such  priqr 
taxable  year  shall  be  computed — 

r'(A)  with  the  modifications  specified  Ih 
subsection  (d)  other  than  paragraphs  (1). 
(4),  and  (6)  thereof;  and 

["(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  thie 
net  operating  loss  deduction  without  regard 
to  the  net  operating  loss  for  the  loss  year  or 
for  any  taxable  year  thereafter, 
and  the  taxable  income  so  computed  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  less  than  zero. 
r'(3)   Special  Rules, — 


r'(A)   Paragraph   (1)(B)   shall  apply  only 

r'(l)  there  has  been  filed,  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  notice  of 
filing  of  the  application  under  section  317 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  for  tax 
assistance,  and,  after  its  Issuance,  a  copy  of 
the  certification  under  such   section,  and 

["(11)  the  taxpayer  consents  in  writing  to 
the  assessment,  within  such  period  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  of  any  deficiency  for  any  year  to 
the  extent  attributable  to  the  disallowance 
of  a  deduction  previously  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  such  net  operating  loss,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  filing  such  consent 
the  assessment  of  such  deficiency  would 
otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation  of 
any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

["(B)    In  the  case  of — 

["(1)   a  partnership  and  its  partners,  or 

["(h)  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion under  subchapter  S  and  its  share- 
holders. 

paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  apply  as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate.  Such  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  a  net  operating  loss  of  a  partner 
or  such  a  shareholder  only  if  it  arose  pre- 
dominantly from  losses  in  respect  of  which 
certifications  under  section  317  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  were  filed  under  this 
section." 

Cic)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6501  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
limitations  on  assessment  and  collection  In 
the  case  of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period:  ",  or 
within  18  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  taxpayer  flies  In  accordance  with  section 
172(bM3)  a  copy  of  the  certification  (with 
respect  to  such  taxable  year)  issued  under 
section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  whichever  is  later". 

C(d)  Section  6511(d)(2)(A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
special  period  of  limitation  on  credit  or  re- 
fund with  respect  to  net  operating  loss  carry- 
backs)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

["(A)  Period  or  LiMrrAXioN. — If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpay- 
ment attributable  to  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback,  In  lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of 
limitation  prescribed  In  subsection  (a),  the 
period  shall  be  that  period  which  ends  with 
the  expiration  of  the  15fti  day  of  the  40th 
month  (or  the  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation )  following  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year  of  the  net  operating  loss  which  results 
In  such  carryback  or  the  period  prescribed 
in  subsection  (c)  In  respect  of  such  taxable 
year,  whichever  expires  later;   except  that — 

C"  ( i )  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at- 
tributable to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback 
to  any  year  on  account  of  a  certification  is- 
sued to  the  taxpayer  under  section  317  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  period 
shall  not  expire  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  month  following  the  month  In  which 
such  certification  Is  issued  to  the  taxpayer, 
and 

[■(ill  with  respect  to  an  overpayment  at- 
tributable to  the  creation  of.  or  an  Increase 
in.  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  as  a  result 
of  the  elimination  of  excessive  prolits  by  a 
renegotiation  (as  defined  in  section  1481(a) 
(1)(A))  the  period  shall  not  expire  before 
September  1.  1959.  or  the  expiration  of  the 
twelfth  month  following  the  month  In  which 
the  agreement  or  order  for  the  elimination 
of  such  excessive  profits  becomes  final, 
whichever  is  the  later. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of 
the  credit  or  refund  may  exceed  the  portion 
of  the  tax  paid  within  the  period  provided 
in  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (c),  whichever  is 
applicable,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
the  overpayment  attributable  to  such  carry- 
back." 
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[Sec.  318.  Pbotectivk  Pbovibions. 

[(a)  Each  recipient  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance under  section  313.  314,  or  317  shall  keep 
records  which  fully  dlscloae  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
if  any,  of  such  adjustment  assistance,  and 
which  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit.  The 
recipient  shall  also  keep  such  other  records 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  m»y  prescribe. 

[(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  pertain- 
ing to  adjustment  assistance  under  sections 
313,  314.  and  317. 

[(c)  No  adjustment  assistance  shall  be 
extended  under  section  313,  314,  or  317  to  any 
firm  unless  tlie  owners,  partners,  or  officers 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

[(1)  the  names  of  any  attorneys,  agents, 
and  other  persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  firm  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  appli- 
cations for  such  adjustment  assistance,  and 

[(2)  the  fees  paid  or  to  t>e  paid  to  any 
such  person. 

[(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  any  firm  under  section  314  unless 
the  owners,  partners,  or  officers  shall  execute 
an  agreement  binding  them  and  the  firm  for 
a  period  of  2  years  after  such  financial  as- 
sistance Is  provided,  to  refrain  from  employ- 
ing, tendering  any  office  or  employment  to. 
or  retaining  for  professional  services  any 
person  wlio,  on  the  date  such  aseistance  or 
any  part  thereof  was  provided,  or  witliin  one 
year  prior  thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an 
officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  occupy- 
ing a  position  or  engaging  in  activities  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  deter- 
mined involve  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  such  financial  aseistance. 

[•Sec.  319.  Penalties. 

[Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a  ma- 
terial fact  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  know- 
ingly fails  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  or 
whoever  willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for 
the  purpose  of  infiuencing  in  any  way  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
this  chapter,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  or  anjrthtng  of  value  under 
this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both 

[Sec.  320.  Suirs. 

[In  providing  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance under  sections  313  and  314,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  may  sue  and  be  sued  in 
any  court  of  record  of  a  State  having  general 
jurisdiction  or  in  any  United  SUtea  district 
court,  and  Jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon 
such  district  court  to  determine  such  contro- 
versies without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy:  but  no  attachment,  injunction, 
garnishment,  or  other  similar  process,  mesne 
or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  him  or  his 
property.  Nothing  in  thU  section  shall  be 
construed  to  except  the  activities  pursuant 
to  sections  313  and  314  from  the  application 
of  sections  6()7(b)  and  2679  of  tlUe  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  of  section  367 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (6  Va.C.  sec  316)  J 

(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
designate  the  community  in  which  each  af- 
fected plant  of  the  affected  firm  is  located 
as  a  "redevelopment  area"  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  {Public  Law  87-27),  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available  to  such  firm, 
the  benefits  of  such  Act,  and  Tiotvithstand- 
ing  any  provision  of  such  Act  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  shall 
accord  on  a  priority  basis  to  the  affected  firm 
and  its  affected  workers  such  benefits  pro- 
vided in  such  Act  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the  sound 
economic  redevelopment  of  the  affected  M- 
tabltshment  and  workers. 


tChapter  3 — Assistance  to  workers 
[Sec.  321.  Authoritt. 

[The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  determine 
whether  applicants  are  entitled  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  chapter  and  shall  pay 
or  provide  such  assistance  to  applicants  who 
are  so  entitled. 

[Subchapter  A — Trade  Readjustanent 
Allowances 

[Sec.  322.  Qualifting  Requirements. 

[(a)  Payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowance shall  be  made  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  who  applies  for  such  allowance  for 
any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 
after  the  30lh  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  after  the  date 
determined  under  section  302(di.  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(c). 

[(b)  Total  or  partial  separation  shall  have 
occurred — 

[(1)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  after  the  date  determined  under 
section  302(d).  and 

[(2)  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year 
period  beginning  on  the  day  on  which  the 
most  recent  determination  under  Bectlon 
302(d)  was  made,  and  before  the  termina- 
tion date  (if  any)  specified  under  section 
302(e). 

[(c)   Such  worker  shall  have  had — 

[(1)  in  the  156  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  total  or  partial  separation,  at 
least  78  weeks  of  employment  at  wages  of 
$15  or  more  a  week,  and 

[(2)  in  the  52  weeks  Immediately  pre- 
ceding such  total  or  partial  separation,  at 
least  26  weeks  of  employment  at  wages  of 
•15  or  more  a  week  in  a  firm  or  firms  with 
respect  to  which  a  determination  of  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  under  section 
302  has  been  made,  or 

if  data  with  respect  to  weeks  of  employment 
are  not  available,  equivalent  amounts  of  em- 
ployment computed  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Lalxir. 

[Sec.  323.  Weekly  AMotJNTs. 

[(a)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ance payable  to  an  adversely  affected  worker 
for  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  lui 
amount  equal  to  65  i>ercent  of  his  average 
weekly  wage  or  to  65  percent  of  the  average 
weekly  manufacturing  wage,  whichever  is 
lees,  reduced  by  50  percent  of  the  amotmt  of 
his  remuneration  for  services  performed  dur- 
ing such  week. 

[(b)  Any  adversely  affected  worker  who 
is  entitled  to  trade  readjustment  allowances 
and  who  Is  undergoing  training  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  LAbor,  including  on-the- 
job  training,  shall  receive  for  each  week  in 
which  he  is  tindergoing  any  such  training,  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  in  an  amount 
(computed  for  such  week)  equal  to  the 
amount  computed  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(if  greater)  the  amount  of  any  weekly  al- 
lowance for  such  training  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  under  any  other  Federal  law  for 
the  training  of  workers,  if  he  applied  for 
such  allowance.  Such  trade  readjustment 
allowance  shall  be  paid  in  lieu  of  any  train- 
ing allowance  to  which  the  worker  would  be 
entitled  under  such  other  Federal  law. 

[(c)(1)  The  amount  payable  to  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  week  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  insurance  to  which  he  is 
entitled  with  respect  to  such  week  (or  would 
be  entitled  but  for  this  chapter  or  any  action 
taken  by  such  worker  vmder  this  chapter), 
whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for  such 
insurance. 

[(2)  The  amount  payable  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  under  subsection  ( b)  for  any 
week  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of  un- 
employment Insurance  wlilch  he  has  re- 
ceived or  Is  seeking  with  respect  to  such 


week;  but,  if  the  appropriate  State  or  Fed- 
eral agency  finally  determines  that  tbm 
worker  was  not  entitled  to  unemployment 
insurance  with  respect  to  such  week,  the 
reduction  shall  not  apply  wltb  respect  to 
such  week. 

[(d)  If  unemployment  Insurance,  or  a 
training  allowance  under  the  Manpower  De- 
^-eIopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  or  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  is  payable  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  for  any  week  of  un- 
employment with  respect  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  (determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or  to  any  disqualiflca- 
tion  under  section  327)  to  a  trade  readjust- 
ment allowance  if  he  applied  for  such  allow- 
ance, each  such  week  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  total  number  of  weeks  of  trade  readjust- 
ment allowance  otherwise  payable  to  him 
tinder  section  324(a)  when  he  applies  for  a 
trade  readjustment  allowance  and  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  entitled  to  such  allowance.  If 
the  unemployment  insurance  or  the  training 
allowance  payable  to  such  worker  for  any 
week  of  unemployment  la  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  trade  readjustment  allowance 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  If  he  applied 
for  such  allowance,  he  shall  receive,  when  he 
applies  for  a  trade  readjtistment  allowance 
and  is  determined  to  be  entitled  to  such  al- 
lowance, a  trade  readjustment  allowance  for 
such  week  equal  to  such  difference. 

[(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week 
of  unemployment,  the  total  amount  payable 
to  an  adversely  affected  worker  as  remunera- 
tion for  services  performed  diu-ing  such  week, 
as  unemplojment  insurance,  as  a  training 
allowance  referred  to  In  subaectlon  (d),  and 
as  a  trade  readjustment  allowance  would  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage. 
his  trade  readjustment  allowance  for  such 
week  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess. 

[(f)  The  amount  of  any  weekly  payment 
to  be  made  under  this  section  which  is  not 
a  whole  dollar  amount  sliall  be  rounded 
upward  to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar 
amount. 

[(g)  If  unemployment  Insurance  Is  paid 
under  a  State  law  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  for  a  week  during  which  he  is  un- 
dergoing training  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  State  agency  making  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  reimbursed  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  337,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  payment  does  not  exceed  the 
trade  readjustment  allowance  which  such 
worker  would  have  received  If  he  had  ap- 
plied for  such  allowance  and  had  not  re- 
ceived the  State  payment.  The  amount  of 
such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports 
furnished  to  him  by  the  State  agency  and 
such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  In  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  to  the  credtt  at 
the  State's  account. 

[Sec.  324.  Tncx  LnoTATiONa  dm  TftauB  Riao- 

JUSTMXNT    AULOWAXCBB. 

[(a)  Payment  of  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ances shall  not  be  made  to  an  adversely  af- 
fected worker  for  iruxe  than  62  weeks,  except 
that,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  I^bor — 

[(1)  such  payments  may  be  made  for  not 
more  than  26  additional  weeks  to  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  to  assist  Mm  to  oam- 
plete  training  approved  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Labor,  or 

C(2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  for  not 
more  than  IS  additional  weeks  to  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  who  had  reached  his 
60th  birthday  on  or  before  the  date  of  total 
or  partial  separation. 

[(b)  Except  for  a  payment  made  for  an 
additional  week  specified  In  subsection  (a), 
a  trade  readjustment  allowance  shall  not  be 
paid  f (X'  a  week  of  unempioy ment  Twiglnnlng 
more  than  2  years  after  the  bsKlnntng  of  ihs 
appropriate  week.  A  trade  reedjustiiwat  al- 
lowance shall  not  be  paid  for  any  additional 
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week  specified  in  aubeection  (a)  if  such  week 
begins  mare  tban  3  yean  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  appropriate  week.  The  appro- 
priate week  for  a  totally  separated  worker  is 
the  week  of  his  most  recent  total  separation. 
The  appropriate  week  for  a  partially  sepa- 
rated worker  is  the  week  in  respect  of  which 
he  first  receives  a  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ance following  his  most  recent  partial  sepa- 
ration. 

[Sec.   326.  Application   or  State   Laws. 

[Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter  and  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secertary  of  Labor  may 
prescribe,  the  availability  and  disqualifica- 
tion provisions  of  the  State  law — 

[(1)  under  which  an  adversely  attected 
worker  Is  entitled  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance (whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim 
for  such  insurance) ,  or 

[(2)  if  he  is  not  so  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  of  the  State  in  which  he  was 
totally  or  partially  separated, 

shall  apply  to  any  such  worker  who  files  a 
claim  for  trade  readjustment  allowances. 
The  State  law  so  determined  with  respect  to 
a  separation  of  a  worker  shall  remain  appli- 
cable, for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, with  respect  to  such  separation  until 
such  worker  becomes  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  under  another  State  law 
(whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim  for 
such  insurance) . 

[Subchapter  B — Training 
[SKc.  326.  In  Genekal. 

[(a)  To  assure  that  the  readjustment  of 
adversely  alfected  workers  shall  occur  as 
quickly  and  effectively  as  possible,  with 
minimum  reliance  upon  trade  readjustment 
allowances  under  this  chapter,  every  effort 
shall  be  made  to  prepare  each  such  worker 
for  full  emplo3rment  In  accordance  with  his 
capabilities  and  prospective  employment  op- 
portunities. To  this  end,  and  subject  to  this 
chapter,  adversely  affected  workers  shall  be 
afforded,  where  appropriate,  the  testing, 
counseling,  training,  and  placement  services 
provided  for  under  any  Federal  law.  Such 
workers  may  also  be  afforded  supplemental 
assistance  necessary  to  defray  transportation 
and  subsistence  expenses  for  separate  main- 
tenance when  such  training  is  provided  In 
facilities  which  are  not  within  commuting 
distance  of  their  regular  place  of  residence. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  In  defraying  such 
subsistence  expenses  shall  not  afford  any 
individual  an  allowance  exceeding  $5  a  day; 
nor  shall  the  Secretary  authorize  any  trans- 
portation expense  exceeding  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  mile. 

[(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  before 
adversely  affected  workers  are  referred  to 
training,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  con- 
sult with  such  workers'  firm  and  their 
certified  or  recognized  union  or  other  duly 
authorized  representative  and  develop  a 
worker  retraining  plan  which  provides  for 
training  such  workers  to  meet  the  manpower 
needs  of  such  firm,  in  order  to  preserve  or 
restore  the  employment  relationship  be- 
tween the  workers  and  the  firm. 

[Sec.  327.  Disquaufication  for  Retcsal  or 
Training,  etc. 

[Any  adversely  affected  worker  who.  with- 
out good  cause,  refuses  to  accept  or  con- 
tinue, or  falls  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
iu,  suitable  training  to  which  he  has  been 
referred  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not 
thereafter  be  entitled  to  trade  readjustment 
allowances  until  he  enters  or  resumes  train- 
ing to  which  he  has  been  so  referred. 

[Subchapter  C— ^Relocation  allowances 
[Sac.  328.  RsLocATiON  Aixowancbs  ArroRosD. 

[Any  adversely  affected  worker  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family  as  defined  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  who 
has  been  totally  separated  may  file  an  ap- 


plication for  a  reloaction  allowance,  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  sub- 
chapter. 

[Sec.  329.  QuAUTTiNG  Reqxtirxmknts. 

[(a)  A  relocation  allowance  may  t^ 
granted  only  to  assist  an  adversely  affected 
worker  in  relocating  within  the  Uni  4^ 
States  and  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Lab^tr 
determines  that  such  worker  cannot  reaROti- 
ably  be  expected  to  secure  suitable  emploff- 
ment  in  the  commuting  area  in  which  fie 
resides  and  that  such  worker — 

[( 1 )  has  obtained  suitable  employment  af- 
fording a  reasonable  expectation  of  long- 
term  duration  in  the  area  In  which  he  wishes 
to  relocate,  or 

[(2)  has  obtained  a  bona  fide  offer  of  suc^ 
emplojrment. 

[(b)  A  relocation  allowance  shall  not  De 
gnranted  to  such  worker  unless — 

[( 1 )  for  the  week  in  which  the  application 
for  such  allowance  Is  filed,  he  Is  entitled 
(determined  without  regard  to  section  393 
(c)  and  (e))  to  a  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowance or  would  be  so  entitled  (determined 
without  regard  to  whether  he  filed  applica- 
tion therefor)  but  for  the  fact  that  he  h^s 
obtained  the  employment  referred  to  in  sulj- 
section  (a)  (1),  and 

[(2)  such  relocation  occurs  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  after  the  filing  of  such  am- 
plication or  (In  the  case  of  a  worker  wtjo 
has  been  referred  to  training  by  the  Secr*- 
tary  of  Labor)  within  a  reasonable  perlpd 
after  the  conclusion  of  such  training. 
[Sec  330.  Relocation  Allowance  Define^ 

[For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  terjn 
"relocation  allowance"  means — 

[(1)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  a»- 
penses,  as  specified  In  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Incurred  In  traat- 
portlng  a  worker  and  his  family  and  the(ir 
household  effects,  and 

[(2)  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  &t\d 
one-half  times  the  average  weekly  manufat- 
turlng  wage. 

{.Subchapter  D — General  provisions 

[Sec.  331.  Agreements  With  States. 

[(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorl^id 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  any  State,  or  witli  ai)y 
State  agency.  Under  such  an  agreement,  tile 
State  agency  (1)  as  agent  of  the  Unit»d 
States,  win  receive  applications  for.  and  will 
provide,  assistance  on  the  basis  provided  in 
this  chapter,  (2)  where  appropriate,  will  af- 
ford adversely  affected  workers  who  apply 
for  assistance  under  this  chapter  testing, 
counseling,  referral  to  training,  and  place- 
ment services,  and  (3)  will  otherwise  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  wlljh 
other  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  provid- 
ing assistance  under  this  chapter. 

[(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchaf- 
ter  shall  provide  the  terms  and  conditloatis 
upon  which  the  agreement  may  be  amended, 
suspended,  or  terminated. 

[(c)  Each  agreement  under  this  subchap- 
ter shall  provide  that  unemployment  insut- 
ance  otherwise  payable  to  any  adversely  af- 
fected worker  will  not  be  denied  or  reduoad 
for  any  week  by  reason  of  any  right  to  allow- 
ances under  this  chapter.  1 

[Sec.  332.  Payments  to  States.  i| 

C(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  fro^n 
time  to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  to  each  State  whlcjh 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  under  section 
331  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  such  Stafe 
as  agent  of  the  United  States  to  make  paj- 
ments  of  allowances  provided  for  by  tttis 
chapter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  Oeneril 
Accounting  Office,  shall  make  payment  tto 
the  State  in  accordance  with  such  certtflcR- 
tlon.  from  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
puri>oses  of  this  chapter. 

[(b)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes 
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for  which  it  is  paid;  and  any  money  so  paid 
which  Is  not  used  for  such  purp>oses  shall 
be  returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the 
agreement  under  this  subchapter,  to  the 
Treasury  and  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from 
which  payments  to  States  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made. 

[(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  subchapter 
may  require  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
State  certifying  payments  or  disbursing 
fimds  under  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipating in  the  performance  of  the  agree- 
ment, to  give  a  surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  In  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  bond 
from  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter. 

[Sec.  333.  Liabilities  or  CKRTirYiNO  and 
Disbursing  OrricERs. 

[(a)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  or  designated  pursuant  to  an 
iinrecment  under  this  subchapter,  as  a  cer- 
tifying officer,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  gross 
negligence  or  intent  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  allowance  certified  by  him  under 
this  chapter. 

Cib)  No  disbvirsing  officer  shall.  In  the  ab- 
.=ence  of  gross  negligence  or  Intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States,  be  liable  with  respect  to 
any  payment  by  him  under  this  chapter  If 
it  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a 
certifying  officer  designated  as  provided  In 
subsection  (  a  »  . 

[Sec    334    Recovery   of  Overp.^yments. 

[lai  If  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
finds  that  any  person — 

( 1 1  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made 
by  another,  a  false  statement  or  representa- 
tion of  a  material  fact  knowing  It  to  be 
false,  or  has  knowingly  failed  or  caused  an- 
other to  fail  to  disclose  a  material  fact:  and 

[(2)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  received 
any  payment  of  allowances  under  this  chap- 
ter to  which  he  was  not  entitled, 

such  person  shall  be  liable  to  repay  such 
amount  to  the  State  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  either 
may  recover  such  amount  by  deductions 
from  any  allowance  payable  to  such  person 
under  this  chapter.  Any  such  finding  by  a 
State  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
be  made  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing. 

[(b)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency 
under  this  section  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  fund  from  which  payment  was  made. 
Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  section  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  and  credited  to  the  current  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  account  from 
which  payment  was  made. 
[Sec   335    Penalties. 

[Whoever  makes  a  false  statement  of  a 
material  fact  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or 
knowingly  falls  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  Increasing 
for  himself  or  for  any  other  person  any  pay- 
ment or  assistance  authorized  to  be  fur- 
nished under  this  chapter  or  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  section  331  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

[Sec  336.  Review. 

[Except  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  chapter,  deter- 
minations under  this  chapter  as  to  the  en- 
titlement of  Individuals  for  adjustment 
assistance  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  for 
all  purposes  and  not  subject  to  review  by 
any  court  or  any  other  officer.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  that  such  determinations 
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by  a  State  agency  will  be  subject  to  review 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  determinations  under  the  State  law. 

[Sec.  337.  Authohizatiok  or  Appropriations. 
[There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  th(  Secretary  of  Labor  such  sums 
lis  may  be  mcessary  from  time  to  time  to 
cjirry  out  his  functions  under  this  chapter 
in  connection  with  furnishing  adjustment 
a.-^slstance  to  workers,  which  sums  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended 

[Sec.  338.  DEriNinoNS. 

[For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

[(1 )  The  term  "adversely  affected  employ- 
ment" means  employment  in  a  firm  or  ap- 
propriate subdivision  of  a  firm,  if  workers  of 
such  firm  or  subdivision  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

[(3)  The  term  "adversely  affected  worker" 
means  an  tnd.vldual  who.  because  of  lack  of 
work  in  an  adversely  affected  employment — 

[(A)  has  been  toUUy  or  partially  sepa- 
rated from  such  employment,  or 

[(B)  has  bt^en  totally  separated  from  em- 
ployment wlta  the  firm  in  a  subdivision  of 
which  such  i.dversely  affected  employment 
exists. 

[(3)  The  term  "average  weekly  manufac- 
turing wage"  means  the  national  gross  aver- 
age weekly  ej.rnlngs  of  production  workers 
in  manufacturing  Industries  for  the  latest 
calendar  year  (as  officially  published  annu- 
ally by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
DeparLment  cf  Labor  1  most  recently  pub- 
lished before  the  period  for  which  the  assist- 
ance  under   this  chapter   is   furnished. 

[(4)  TTie  term  "average  weekly  wage' 
means  oue-tl  irteenth  of  the  total  wages 
paid  to  an  Individual  in  the  high  quar- 
ter. For  purposes  of  this  computation, 
the  high  quirter  shall  be  that  quarter 
in  which  t)ie  individual's  total  wages 
were  highest  among  the  first  four  of 
the  last  five  completed  calendar  quarters 
Immediately  '>efore  the  quarter  in  which 
occurs  the  week  with  respect  to  which  the 
computation  .s  made.  Such  week  shall  be 
the  week  In  w:ilch  total  separation  occurred, 
or.  In  cases  where  partial  separation  Is 
Claimed,  an  appropriate  week,  as  defined 
In  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

[(5)  The  term  "average  weekly  hours" 
means  the  average  hours  worked  by  the  In- 
dividual (excluding  overtime)  In  the  em- 
ployment from  which  he  has  been  or  claims 
to  have  been  64>parated  In  the  fifty-two  weeks 
(excluding  weeks  diu-lng  which  the  Individ- 
ual was  sick  c-r  on  vacation)  preceding  the 
week  specified  in  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph ( 4 ) . 

[(6)  The  term  "partial  separation"  means, 
with  respect  to  an  individual  who  has  not 
been  totally  B<?parated.  that  he  has  had  his 
hours  of  work  reduced  to  80  percent  or  less  of 
his  average  wetkly  hours  In  adversely  affected 
employment  and  his  wages  reduced  to  75 
percent  or  les.s  of  his  average  weekly  wage 
In  such  adver.-sely  affected  employment. 

[(7)  The  term  "remuneration"  means 
wages  and  net  earnings  derived  from  serv- 
ices performed  as  a  self-employed  individual. 

1(8)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico;  and  the  term  "United  Statee" 
when  used  in  the  geographical  sense  includes 
such    Commonwealth. 

[(9)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  of  the  State  which  Rdminlsters  the 
State  law. 

[(10)  The  term  "State  law"  means  the 
unemployment  inaurance  law  of  the  State 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
section  3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

[(11)  The  term  "total  separation"  meana 
the  layoff  or  severance  of  an  individual  from 
employment  with  a  firm  in  whldi,  or  in  a 


subdivision  of  which,  adversely  affected  em- 
ployment exists. 

[(12)  The  term  "unemployment  insur- 
ance" means  the  unemployment  insurance 
payable  to  an  individual  under  any  State 
law  or  Federal  unemployment  Insurance  law, 
including  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
and  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961. 

[(13)  The  term  "week"  means  a  week  as 
defined  in  the   applicable  State  law. 

[(14)  The  term  "week  of  unemployment" 
means  with  respect  to  an  individual  any  week 
for  which  his  remuneration  for  services  per- 
formed during  such  week  is  less  than  75  per- 
cent of  his  average  weekly  wage  and  in 
which,  because  of  lack  of  work — 

[(A)  If  he  has  been  totally  separated,  he 
worked  less  than  tlie  full-time  week  (ex- 
cluding overtime)  In  his  current  occupation, 
or 

C(B)  if  he  has  been  partially  separated,  he 
worked  80  i>ercent  or  less  of  his  average 
weekly  hours. 

tChapter  4 — Tariff  adjustment 
[Sec.  351.  Authorttt. 

[(a)(1)  After  receiving  an  affirmative  find- 
ing of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section 
301(b)  with  respect  to  an  Industry,  the 
President  may  proclaim  such  Increase  In,  or 
imi>o!-itlnn  of.  any  duty  or  other  Import  re- 
fctriction  on  the  article  causing  or  threaten- 
ing to  cause  serious  injury  to  such  Industry 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  prevent 
or  remedy  serious  injury  to  such  Industry. 

[(2)  If  the  President  does  not.  within  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  he  receives  such 
aflirmative  finding,  proclaim  the  Increase  In, 
or  Imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  Import 
restriction  on  such  article  found  and  re- 
ported by  the  Tariff  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  301(e)  — 

[(A)  he  shall  immediately  submit  a  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Senate  stating  why  he  has  not  proclaimed 
such  increase  or  imposition,  and 

[(B)  such  Increase  or  imposition  shall  take 
effect  (as  provided  in  paragraph  (3))  upon 
the  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
(Within  the  60-day  period  following  the  date 
on  which  the  report  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  Is  submitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate) ,  by  the  yeas  and 
nays  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majcx-lty 
of  the  authorized  membership  of  each  Hoviae, 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  In  effect 
that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives approve  the  increase  In,  or  Imposition 
of.  any  duty  or  other  Import  restriction  on 
the  article  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  in  the 
computation  of  the  60-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.  Tlie 
report  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  la  not  in  session 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session. 

[(3)  In  any  case  lii  which  the  contingency 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  occur*,  the 
President  shall  (within  16  days  after  the 
adoption  of  such  resolution)  proclaim  the 
increase  in.  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  on  the  article  which 
was  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  301  ( e ) . 

[(4)  The  President  may.  within  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  receives  an  affirm- 
ative finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
section  301(b)  with  respect  to  an  industry, 
requeat  additional  information  from  the 
Tariff  CommiMion.  The  Tariff  Commission 
■hall,  M  aoon  aa  practicable  but  in  no  event 


more  than  120  days  after  the  date  on  which 
it  receives  the  President's  requeat,  furnish 
additional  information  with  respect  to  such 
industry  in  a  supplemental  report.  For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2),  the  date  on  which 
the  Precident  receives  such  supplemental  re- 
port shall  be  treated  as  the  date  on  wnich 
the  President  received  the  affirmative  find- 
ing of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect  to 
such   industry. 

[(b)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  made — 

[(1)  Increasing  any  rate  of  duty  to  a  rate 
more  th\n  50  percent  above  the  rate  existing 
on  July  1.  1934,  or 

[(2)  in  the  case  of  an  article  not  subject 
to  duty.  Imposing  a  duty  in  ezceM  of  50 
percent  ad  valorem. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"exlstlni;  on  July  1,  1934"  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  such  term  by  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  256. 

[(c)  (1)  Any  Increase  In.  or  imposition  of, 
any  dut,y  or  other  import  restriction  pro- 
claimed pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  7 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951— 

[(A)  may  be  reduced  or  terminated  by  the 
President  when  he  determines,  after  taking 
into  account  the  advice  received  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  subsection  (d)  (2) 
and  after  seeking  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
such  reduction  or  termination  Is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and 

[(B)  unless  extended  under  paragraph  (2). 
shall  terminate  not  later  than  the  close  of 
the  date  which  is  4  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Initial  proclamation  or  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  date 
is  the  later. 

[(2)  Any  Increase  In.  or  imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  import  restriction  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  may  be  extended  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  President  for  such  periods  (not 
in  excess  of  4  years  at  any  one  time)  as  he 
may  designate  if  he  determines,  after  tniring 
into  account  the  advice  received  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  subsection  (d)(3) 
and  after  seeking  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that 
such  extension  Is  In  the  national  Interest. 

[(d)(1)  So  long  as  any  increase  in,  or 
imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  import  re- 
striction pursuant  to  this  section  or  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951  remains  in  effect  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  keep  under  review 
developments  with  respect  to  the  industry 
concerned,  and  shall  make  periodic  reports 
to  the  President  concerning  such  develop- 
ments. 

[(2)  Upon  request  of  the  President,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  advise  the  Presi- 
dent of  its  Judgment  as  to  the  probable  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  industry  concerned  of 
the  reduction  or  termination  of  the  increase 
in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  im- 
port restriction  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951. 

[(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustry concerned,  filed  with  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission not  earlier  than  the  date  which  is 
9  months,  and  not  later  than  the  date  which 
is  6  months,  before  the  date  any  increase 
or  imposition  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  is  to  terminate  by 
reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  4-year  period 
prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  or  an  extension 
thereof  under  paragraph  (2),  the  Tar!Y 
Commission  shall  advise  the  Prealdent  of  its 
Judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
on  such  industry  of  such  termination. 

[(4)  In  advising  the  Prealdent  under  thla 
subsection  aa  to  the  probable  eoonoinie 
effect  on  the  industry  concerned,  the  Tariff 
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CommiMion  shall  take  Into  aeoount  all  eco- 
nomic facton  which  It  oonalden  relevant. 
Indudlnc  kUlng  of  productive  facUltlee.  In- 
ability to  operate  at  a  proflt.  and  unem- 
plojrment  or  underemployment. 

[(5)  AdTloe  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  this  subaection  shall  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  an  investigation  during  the  course 
at  which  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  bold  a 
hearing  at  which  interested  persons  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard. 

[(e)  The  President,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
shall  take  such  action  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  bring  trade  agreements 
entered  into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  into  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  No  trade  agreement 
shall  be  entered  into  imder  section  201(a) 
tmlesa  siich  agreement  permits  action  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

CC/iapfer  5 — Advisory  Board 
ISec.  361.  Adjustment  Assistance  Abvisort 

BOASD 

[(a)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Advisory  Board,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as 
Chairman,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Agrlcxilture.  Labor,  Interior,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may 
designate  an  officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  Chair- 
man may  from  time  to  time  invite  the 
participation  of  officers  of  other  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Kb)  At  the  request  of  the  President,  the 
Board  shall  advise  him  and  the  agencies 
furnishing  adjustment  assistance  pursuant 
to  chapters  2  and  3  on  the  development  of 
coordinated  programs  for  such  assistance, 
giving  full  consideration  to  ways  of  preserv- 
ing and  restoring  the  employment  relation- 
ship of  flrms  and  workers  where  possible, 
consistent  with  sound  economic  adjustment 

f(c)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  for  any 
Industry  an  industry  committee  composed 
of  members  representing  employers,  workers, 
and  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  Board.  Members  of  any  such  committee 
shall,  while  attending  meetings,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  and  reimbursement 
as  provided  in  section  401(3).  The  provi- 
sions of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.8.C.  582)  shall 
apply  to  members  of  such  commlttee.1 

Sec.  321.  Certification   of  Adjustment  Pro- 
posals. 

(a)  A  ffroup  of  workers  certified  under  sec- 
tion 302  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  may.  at  any  time  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  such  certification,  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  appli- 
cation the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
available  on  a  priority  basis  to  unemployed 
or  underemployed  workers  in  such  group  the 
benefits  provided  in  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

tttle  iv gknebal  pbovisions 

Sec.  401.  Autbobttizs. 

The  head  of  any  agency  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  may — 

(1)  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  agen- 
cy to  perform  any  of  such  functions; 

(2)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  such  func-- 
tlons;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  perform 
such  functions,  procure  the  temporary  (not 
in  excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  experts  or  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  including  stenographic  report- 
ing services,  by  contract  or  appointment,  and 
in  such  cases  such  services  shall  be  without 


regard  to  the  dvU  aervlce  and  clasalflcatl^n 
laws,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  stenograplUc 
reporting  services  by  organisations,  without 
regard  to  section  3708  of  the  Revised  Stati4|ee 
(41  TJS.C.  6).  Any  individual  so  emploffed 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  exa^ 
of  $75  per  diem.  and.  while  such  individual 
is  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  lof 
business,  he  may  be  allowed  transportatl<>u 
and  not  to  exceed  $16  per  diem  in  lieu  ioX 
subsistence  and  other  expenees. 

Sec.  402.  Rcpobts. 

(a)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  on  the  trade  agn^- 
ments  program  and  on  tariff  adjnstme^t 
and  other  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  include  InformatlCn 
regarding  new  negotiations,  changes  made 
in  duties  and  other  Import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States,  reciprocal  concessions  ob- 
tained, changes  In  trade  agreements  In  car- 
der to  effectuate  more  fully  the  purposes  of 
the  trade  agreements  program  (Including  the 
incorporation  therein  of  escape  clauses),  the 
results  of  action  taken  to  obtain  removal  of 
foreign  trade  restrictions  (Including  dlEcrlwi- 
Inatory  restrictions)  against  United  States 
exports,  remaining  restrictions,  and  the  meas- 
ures available  to  seek  their  removal  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  abd 
other  information  relating  to  the  trade  agr^- 
ments  program  and  to  the  agreements  en- 
tered into  thereunder. 

(b)  The  Tariff  Cksmmisslon  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  at  least  once  a  year,  a  factllal 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agr^- 
ments  program. 

Sec.  403.  Tardt  CoMMissaow. 

(a)  In  order  to  expedite  the  performance 
of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Tarjlfl 
Commission  may  conduct  preliminary  Invt^s- 
tlgatlons,  determine  the  scope  and  manfler 
of  Its  proceedings,  and  consolidate  proceed- 
ings before  It. 

(b)  In  performing  Its  functions  under  this 
Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  may  exercise  ahy 
authority  granted  to  It  under  any  ott<er 
Act. 

(c)  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  ill 
times  keep  Informed  concerning  the  opetft- 
tlon  and  effect  of  provisions  relating  Ito 
duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  of  lhe 
United  States  contained  In  trade  agreements 
entered  Into  under  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
grsm. 

Sec.  404  Sepaeabiljty. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  provision  to  any  clrcumstanees 
or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  cLrcuth- 
stances  or  persons,  shall  not  be  afifecttd 
thereby. 

Sbc.  405.  Definitions. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "agency"  Includes  aav 
agency,  department,  board,  wholly  or  partSy 
owned  corporation,  Instrumentalitv,  coKi- 
mlsslon.  or  established  of  the  United  States 

(2)  The  term  "duty  or  other  import  ft- 
strictlon"  Includes  (A)  the  rate  and  fortn 
of  an  Import  duty,  and  (B)  a  limitation,  pro- 
hibition, charge,  and  exaction  other  than 
duty.  Imposed  on  importation  or  imposed  tpr 
the  regulation  of  Imports. 

(3)  The  term  "firm"  Includes  an  individual 
proprietorship,  partneishlp,  joint  venturie, 
association,  corporation  (Including  a  devell- 
opment  corporation),  business  trust,  cooper- 
ative, trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  receivers 
under  decree  of  any  court.  A  firm,  together 
with  any  predecessor,  successor,  or  affillatiid 
firm  controlled  or  substantially  beneficially 
owned  by  substantially  the  same  persoap, 
may  be  considered  a  single  firm  where  necal- 
sary  to  prevent   unjustifiable  benefits. 

(4)  An  Imported  article  Is  "directly  com- 
petitive with"  a  domestic  article  at  an  earlli^r 
or  later  stage  of  processing,  and  a  domestic 
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article  is  "direcUy  compeUUve  with"  an  im- 
ported article  at  an  earUer  or  later  stage  of 
processing,  if  the  importaUon  of  the  Im- 
ported article  has  an  economic  effect  on  pro- 
ducers of  the  domestic  article  comparable  to 
the  effect  of  Importation  of  articles  In  the 
same  stage  of  processing  as  the  domestic 
article.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
unprocessed  article  Is  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
processing. 

(5)  A  product  of  a  country  is  an  article 
which  Is  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  such  country. 

iC)  The  term  "modification",  as  applied 
to  any  duty  or  other  Import  restriction.  In- 
cludes   the   elimination   of   any   duty.  ■ 

Sec.  406.  Findings     of     Fact     Required     for 
Presidential  Determinations. 

Any  determinations  of  the  President  un- 
drr  scrtionx  201  (a),  211(a)  211(h),  211(c), 
212,  213(a).  213(b),  232(a),  232(b),  254. 
256(7).  or  302(a)  shall  be  based  upon  find- 
ings of  fact  by  the  Preihdent  that  the  con- 
ditions  or  principles  specified  in  each  surh 
section  exvit  or  are  applicable  as  shown  by 
the  record  of  the  investigation  made  inci- 
dental  to  such  determination. 

Sec.  407.  Publication   of  Report.<i. 

The  reports  and  other  documents  dr. 
scribed  in  sections  213{C).  242(b)(3),  and 
301  ig)  shall  be  m.ade  public  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  at  his  direction  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  purposes  for  which  they  arc 
specified  in  this  Act  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Sec.  408    Fo-^tering  Increased  Employment  in 
Groicth  Industries. 

(n)  Taking  note  of  the  per.<iistent  higli 
levels  of  -uncmployrnent  eri-^ting  in  the 
United  States  and  the  necessity  for  encoiir- 
aging  and  protecting  the  growth  of  new 
domestic  industries  and  domestic  indn.'^tries 
whose  operations  have  been  characterised 
by  sustained  growth  in  employment,  plant 
investment,  and  prodvction  as  a  means  of 
reducing  unemployment  and  providing  jobs 
for  the  Nation's  growing  labor  force,  the 
Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  no  reduction  in  any  rate 
of  duty,  or  binding  of  any  existing  customs 
or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession  pro- 
claimed under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended  {19  U.S.C.  sec.  1351).  or 
under  section  201  of  this  Act,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  effect  when  the  prod- 
uct on  which  the  conce.ision  has  been 
granted  is,  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  re- 
fiecting  such  concession,  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quanti- 
ties, as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  impair- 
ment of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such  industries 
producing  the  like  or  directly  competitive 
products.  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursu- 
ant to  .-section  201  of  this  Act  to  decrease  the 
duty  on  any  imported  article  or  to  bind  any 
existing  customs  treatment,  if  such  action 
would  cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such  domestic  in- 
du.^trics  producing  the  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive   products. 

(b)  The  pyesident,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  trade  agreements  heretofore  en- 
tered into  under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  sec.  1351), 
into  conformity  with  the  policy  established 
in  subsection   tai   of  this  section. 

(c)  In  any  investigation  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  221(b)  of  this  Act,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
findings  required  by  such  section,  report  to 
the  President  its  findings  with  respect  to  the 
limit  to  which  modification  of  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions,  or  continuance  of 
existing  customs  and  excise  treatment,  may 
be  made  with  reference  to  imported  articles 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious  im- 
pairment of  the  rate  of  growth  of  such  do- 
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mestic  induatriea,  deacribeA  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  aection,  which  produce  the  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles. 

(d)(1)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  7  of  ttte  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  195/,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C, 
sec.  1364(a)),  is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  a 
comma  and  adding  the  following:  "or  to 
ciuse  or  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the 
rate  of  growtti  of  a  new  domestic  industry 
or  a  domestic  industry  whose  operations 
have  been  characterized  by  sustained  growth 
m  employment,  plant  investment,  and  pro- 
duction, which  produces  the  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.". 

i2i  The  first  sentence  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  after  "directly 
competitive  products."  the  following:  "or  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  impairment  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  a  new  domestic  industry 
or  a  domestic  itdustry  whose  operations  have 
been  characterized  by  a  sustained  growth  in 
employment,  plant  investment,  and  produc- 
tion, which  produces  the  like  or  directly 
competitive  products.";  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"or  impairment.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "serious  injury 
to'  the  following:  "or  serious  impairment  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of". 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  sponsor  of  the  amendments  to  the 
trade  bill  introduced  today  in  behalf  of  a 
bipartisan  group  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  Mr.  BushI  for  three  rea- 
sons. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  bill  as  it  comes 
to  the  Sena*.*,  though  imaginative  in 
many  respects,  is  an  incomplete  docu- 
ment. It  concentrates  on  the  delega- 
tion of  new  and  unprecedented  power 
to  the  President  for  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  duties.  It  neglects  to  ac- 
company this  new  power  with  clear-cut 
guidelines  and  adequate  safeguards 
which  will  insure  a  balanced  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  trade  program.  Amer- 
ica's leadership  in  the  world  will  last 
only  so  long  as  our  economic  strength 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  area  of 
the  world.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  powers  delegated  to  the  Execu- 
tive which  by  their  nature  alter  the  fac- 
tors of  competition  between  foreign  and 
domestic  products  are  used  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  calculated  to  main- 
tain our  Nation's  preeminent  economic 
strength.  Tliese  amendments,  without 
distorting  the  main  outlines  of  the  power 
delegated  to  the  President,  have  this 
effect.  They  specify  clearly  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  the  power 
is  to  be  used.  They  provide  workable 
safeguards  to  prevent  injury  to  business, 
farming,  mining,  commercial  fisheries, 
and  our  workers  as  well  as  speedily  to 
correct  injur/  should  it  occur  notwith- 
standing the.se  precautions. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion's objective  of  fostering  an  increase 
in  our  expor;s  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  our  balance-of-payments  difSculties 
can  be  more  realistically  attained  if  the 
Congress  itself  specifies  indispensable 
conditions  for  the  use  of  the  new  power 
which  will  give  hardheaded  trading  an 
opportunity  to  play  its  part  in  future 
trade  agreement  negotiations.  These 
amendments    contain    three    cardinal 


principles  to  guide  our  negotiators.  To- 
gether they  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  secure  value  received 
for  each  concession  granted  to  foreign 
countries,  and  to  move  quickly  In  the  di- 
rection of  securing  treatment  for  our  ex- 
ports equivalent  to  that  which  we  extend 
to  the  products  of  other  countries. 

Third,  I  believe  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
be  enabled  to  know  at  all  times  the 
factual  basis  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment makes  tariff  chanfres  and  takes 
other  actions  in  the  foreign  trade  area. 
Many  of  us  are  concerned  with  reestab- 
lishing confidence  in  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Government  in  the  economic  area.  The 
business  community  must  understand 
the  rules  under  which  tariff  changes  are 
made  and  it  must  have  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  factfinding  procedures 
on  which  tariff  changes  are  to  be  based. 
These  amendments  improve  the  pro- 
cedures in  H.R.  11970  by  requiring  ac- 
tions of  the  President  to  be  based  upon 
findings  of  fact  drav.n  from  a  public  rec- 
ord made  in  investigations  in  which 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  workers  have 
the  right  to  be  present  and  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  while  these  amend- 
ments will  benefit  Indiana  as  they  will 
benefit  every  other  State  of  the  Union, 
my  sponsorship  of  the  amendments  Is 
not  based  exclusively  ^pon  my  concern 
for  business,  farming,  and  employment 
conditions  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
These  amendments  are  geared  to  the 
interests  of  the  total  national  economy 
and  of  all  our  industrial,  farming,  min- 
in^,.  and  fishery  workers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  citizens  of  Indi- 
ana can  look  hopefully  to  these  amend- 
ments in  the  light  of  the  established 
import-export  trends  in  the  products  of 
industries  where  employment  is  especial- 
ly sensitive  to  import  competition.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1954-60  the  imports  of 
products  of  these  industries  increased 
by  more  than  $2.3  billion,  while  exports 
of  the  products  of  these  industries  in- 
creased less  than  $300  million.  Indiana 
lost  roughly  30,000  jobs  in  those  indus- 
tries. Indiana  has  suffered  a  serious 
loss  of  employment  in  agriculture  and  In 
many  of  the  industries  which  have  con- 
tributed in  the  past  to  the  economy  of 
our  State.  If  the  power  which  would  be 
conferred  upon  the  President  by  H.R. 
11970  is  not  used  with  prudence  and  wis- 
dom, these  disturbing  trends  will  be  ac- 
celerated to  the  detriment  of  Indiana 
and  of  the  Nation.  The  amendments  in- 
troduced today  are  designed  to  supply 
the  realistic  information  upon  which 
wise  decisions  can  and  must  be  made. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  <for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT.  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pell,  arid 
Mr.  Wiley)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  11970.  supra,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1962— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  27.  1962,  the  names  of 


Senators  NKiTBSRGKit,  Pastors.  Smith  of 
Massachusetts.  Carroll.  Bxtsh.  and  Can- 
non wei-e  added  as  additional  oosponsors 
of  the  bill  (8.  3576)  to  protect  the  righU 
of  citizens  to  vote  tn  Federal  elections. 
and  to  facilitate  prompt  Judicial  review 
of  alleged  denials  of  such  rights,  by  re- 
quiring that  literacy  tests  given  as  a  qual- 
ification for  voting  in  Federal  elections 
be  in  writing  and  meet  certain  other  re- 
quirements, and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dodd  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  July  27,  1962. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  STANLEY  A,  WEIGEL 
AND  CHARLES  H.  CARR  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES.  NORTH- 
ERN AND  SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
August  9,  1962,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Stanley  A.  Weigel,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  northern  district  of 
California,  vice  Louis  E.  Goodman,  de- 
ceased. 

Charles  H.  Carr,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  southern  district  of 
California,  a  new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HruskaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Eluenoes,  of 
Louisiana,   before  National  Waterways  Con- 
ference,   on    July    24,     1962,    at    Mayflower 

Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


THE    NATIONS   FISCAL   SITUATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  judging 
from  the  mail  which  comes  from  the 
hinterland,  there  appears  to  be  among 
our  citizens  considerable  worry  about 
several  issues.  Of  course,  one  is  the 
question  of  peace  or  war.  The  second 
one  which  seems  to  be  troubling  many 
of  our  people  is  how  far  communism  will 
go.  When  we  realize  that  in  the  last  few 
years  a  billion  human  beings  have  been 
taken  into  the  Communist  orbit,  cer- 
tainly our  people  have  some  reason  to 
worry,  esp)ecially  when  we  also  realize  the 
impact  which  Uiat  development  is  hav- 
ing on  the  nations  of  South  America  and 
nations  elsewhere. 

But  the  third  thing  that  is  troubling 
many  of  our  people  is  the  economic  con- 
dition of  our  country.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  presents  many  problems. 

At  this  time  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
analyze  this  situation;  but  I  point  out 
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that  today  there  was  sent  to  me  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Just  Imagine"  from  the 
Amherst  New  Era-Progress  lor  July  19. 
The  editorial  deals  with  the  issue  of  the 
economic  solidarity  of  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JCST  iMAGIirX 

Imagine  that  your  salary  Is  $8,200  a  year— 
and  you  are  almost  $30^000  In  debt. 

Last  year  your  debt  Increased  by  $390. 

Thla  year  you  are  adding  at  least  $700  to 
your  Indebtedness. 

Your  friends  are  warning  you  that  you 
can't  continue  to  pile  up  additional  debt — 
that  this  \B  the  road  to  financial  ruin. 

So  you  and  yotir  wife  talk  It  over  and  de- 
cide to  draw  up  a  budget  for  next  year. 

But  Instead  of  reducing  expenditures — or 
even  holding  them  at  their  present  level — 
you  decide  that  you  will  spend  $340  more 
ziext  year  than  this  year. 

You  reach  this  decision  on  the  assump- 
tion— there  Is  nothing  definite — that  you 
will  receive  a  salary  Increase  next  year; 
therefore  you  plan  to  spend  It. 

Nearly  everyone  will  agree  that  a  family 
handling  its  finances  on  this  basis  is  headed 
for  serious  trouble. 

Yet,  add  seven  ciphers  to  these  figures — 
and  you  have  the  exact  fiscal  situation  of  the 
Government  under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

* 

UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  CONTRO- 
VERSY OVER  CHAMIZAL  AREA  AT 
EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  two  very  informative  edi- 
torials, written  by  the  editor  of  the  Ari- 
zona Daily  Star,  relating  to  the  con- 
troversy between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  with  respect  to 
the  Chamizal  area  in  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
Tex. 

What  that  able  editor  has  written  de- 
serves consideration  by  all  Senators,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
facts  presented  should  serve  as  a  basis 
for  that  committee  to  make  formal  in- 
quiry of  the  Department  of  State  as  to 
what  is  being  done  to  promptly  imple- 
ment a  pledge  made  to  a  nation  that 
will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  a 
close  neighbor  in  whose  welfare  the 
American  people  have  an  abiding  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  editorials  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
July  22,  1962] 
Thk    Cbamizai.    Dispxrn: 
(By  William  R.  Mathews) 
President  Kennedy  unwittingly  revived  an 
old  foreign  policy  headache   when,   during 
his   visit   to  Mexico   City,  he   expressed  to 
President  Lopez  Mateoe  a  sympathetic  in- 
terest   in    the   old    Chamizal    international 
border  case  at  El  Paso.     It  is  embarrassing, 
because  It  involves  an  instance  where  the 
United  States  agreed  to  arbitrate  a  dispute 


with  Mexico  over  some  600  acres  of  la)id. 
and,  when  the  arbiter  decided  to  give  Mex- 
ico some  400  acres,  rejected  the  validity  of 
the  award. 

The  case  originated  in  1895,  when  Pe^ro 
Ignacio  Garcia,  a  native  of  Mexico,  pfe- 
sented  his  claim  to  the  disputed  land  to  4he 
International  Boundary  Commission,  ^he 
land  is  now  known  as  the  Chamizal  Triuct. 
and  lies  between  the  downtown  area  or  El 
Paso  and  the  Rio  Grande.  There  is  gBn- 
eral  agreement  that  sometime  between  1852, 
when  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  ifas 
signed,  and  1895,  when  Garcia  first  pre- 
sented his  claim  officially,  this  area  i^as 
created  by  a  change  in  the  bed  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  What  was  on  the  south  side  In 
Mexico  was  sbifted  to  the  north  side. 

In  1905  some  Yankees  took  note  of  tjhe 
disputed  land,  and  organized  the  Chamltal 
Land  Co.  and  the  Chamizal  Title  <fo. 
These  companies  were  incorporated  In 
Maine  and  New  York  respectively.  They  hfal- 
tiated  a  land-selling  campaign;  but,  as  they 
did.  squatters  moved  In.  Numerous  ca$es 
went  to  court  and  thus  created  a  legal  meps. 
Because  of  pressures  the  Internatloftal 
Boundary  Commission  had  to  get  busy.  In 
1910  this  official  commission  of  Mexlcflns 
and  Americans  agreed  to  arbitrate.  Euge|ne 
Lafleur,  a  Canadian  professor  of  interna- 
tional law,  was  chosen  Jointly  by  the  Amei-1- 
can  member.  Gen.  Anson  MiUs,  and  tjhe 
Mexican  member,  Sr.  Fernando  Beltraa  y 
Puga.  to  be  the  arbiter. 

The  text  of  the  question  to  be  arbitrated, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  both  sides,  readlas 
follows :  I 

"The  United  States  of  America  and  tjhe 
United  States  of  Mexico  desire  to  termlntlte, 
in  accordance  with  the  various  treaties  ahd 
conferences  now  existing  between  the  ttvo 
countries,  and  in  accordance  with  principles 
of  International  law,  the  differences  Ulat 
have  arisen  between  the  two  governmejits 
as  to  the  International  title  of  the  Chain- 
izal  Tract. 

"The  Commission  shall  decide  solely  a^id 
exclusively  as  to  whether  the  international 
title  to  the  Chamizal  Tract  Is  In  the  United 
States  or  Mexico.  The  decision  of  the  CoKn- 
mission,  whether  rendered  unanimously  or 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commissioners, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  both  gcr\'- 
ernments  and  without  appeal." 

The  Canadian  arbiter  made  his  decision 
In  1911.  He  decided  that  that  portion  of 
'  the  land  that  had  been  accumulated  by  the 
flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  1852  to  1865. 
should  be  awarded  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  balance  of  the  land  accumulatfed 
since  1865  should  be  awarded  to  Mexico,  ^c 
decided  that  the  accumulation  that  cattle 
after  1865  had  come  suddenly  by  a  big  flobd 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Rio  Graa&e 
changed  its  bed.  and  left  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  what  had  been  Mexican  land. 

The  American  Commissioner  contended 
that  the  change  was  made  by  gradual  nor- 
mal erosion,  and  did  not  come  suddenly 
International  law,  so  the  story  goes,  recog- 
nizes that  where  international  boundartjes 
are  rivers,  the  boundary  remains  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  when  the  changes  have 
been  by  slow  erosion  and  accumulaticjn 
When  made  suddenly,  the  internatlooial 
botmdary  remains  static.  The  Canadian  w- 
blter  declared  in  effect  that  the  big  flcxpd 
at  El  Paso  In  1864  changed  the  bed  of  tfce 
river  suddenly.  Therefore,  he  decided  thftt 
the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river  as  it  vffes 
situated  before  the  flood  should  remain  (xs 
the  international  boundary. 

All  American  Presidents  and  Secretaries  Of 
State  since  that  1811  decision  have  stood  pitt 
In  rejection  of  the  arbiter's  decision.  Tl>«y 
have  done  it  for  two  reasons.  The  first  Is 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  of  1864  cannot  toe 
found  or  determined.     The  second  is  that 
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the  arbiter  went  beyond  his  agreed-upon 
authority  in  dividing  the  land  between  the 
two  countries;  that  he  was  empowered  only 
to  •'decide  solely  and  exclusively  as  to 
whether  the  International  title  to  the 
Chamizal  Tract  is  in  the  United  States  or 
Mexico." 

For  50  years  this  dispute  has  slumbered. 
until  Mexican  President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 
used  the  occasion  of  President  Kennedy's 
visit  to  revive  it.  Evidently  President  Ken- 
nedy was  caught  unawares.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing a  firm,  polite  rejection,  he  expressed  a 
sympathetic  interest.  That  was  hailed  by  one 
Mexican  newspaper  as  a  "surrender,"  while 
others  spoke  enthusiastically  about  the 
President's  spontaneous  sympathy. 

He  is  caught  in  a  most  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. If  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  future  pleas 
by  Mexico,  he  will  continue  the  record  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  champion  of 
arbitration,  of  refusing  to  abide  by  an 
arbiter's  decision  on  a  relatively  small  mat- 
ter. That  would  make  a  worldwide  Issue. 
If  he  chooses  to  abide  by  the  arbiter's  deci- 
sion, he  will  win  an  enthusiastic  approval 
throughout  the  world,  by  establishing  such 
an  important  precedent.  However,  he  will 
have  offended  the  great  State  of  Texas  by 
"giving  away"  some  of  Its  territory.  He  will 
be  in  a  sure-enough  doghouse  at  home. 

If  he  tries  to  Justify  a  refusal  by  citing 
the  old  reasons  of  the  arbiter  exceeding  his 
authority,  and  the  arbiters  actions  In  set- 
ting an  international  boundary  that  cannot 
be  found,  he  will  do  tremendous  harm  to 
the  whole  doctrine  of  arbitration  of  Inter- 
national disputes.  He  will  weaken  Ameri- 
can Influence  abroad. 

When  any  arbiter  in  any  dispute,  particu- 
larly when  the  subject  is  set  forth  as  con- 
cisely as  it  was  In  this  case,  finds  that 
neither  party  has  title  to  all  of  the  tract 
of  land,  he,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  should 
report  what  he  has  found.  To  plead  that 
he  has  exceeded  his  authority  scarcely  stands 
up  in  this  case. 

The  arbitration  agreement  contained  tlie 
following.  "The  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion, whether  rendered  unanimously  or  bv 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Commissioners,  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  both  govern- 
ments without  appeal." 

What  an  embarra-^sing  political  stev/  the 
revival  of  this  old  issue  makes.  "Hie  cham- 
pion of  settlement  of  international  dispute 
by  peaceful  mean.-?,  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  made  a  record  of  welshing  on 
an   arbitration   award   that   went   against   it. 

What  is  it  going  to  do  now? 

At  stake  are  some  400  acres  of  the  orig- 
inal 630.  inhabited  today  by  8.000  American 
people  and  the  site  of  many  businesses.  Tills 
acreage  shifted  from  the  south  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  it  was  under  the  acknowl- 
edged sovereignty  of  Mexico,  to  the  north' 
.side  during  the  years  subsequent  to  1852. 
when  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was 
signed.  Its  possession  as  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  United  States  was  not  challenged  un- 
tlll  1895. 

The  arbitration  award  of  1911  was  put  to 
sleep  by  the  nationwide  spread  of  the  Mexi- 
can revolution  at  that  time.  For  years  Mex- 
ico W.-IS  in  the  throes  of  its  great  soclril 
and  political  revolution.  In  1930.  Mexico 
suggested  that  the  United  States  take  the 
arbitration  award  to  the  World  Court. 
Vv'ashington  refused.  In  1937,  1944.  and 
1934.  Mexico  made  attempts  to  resolve  the 
dispute.  a;i  of  these  were  rejected  by  Wash- 
ington. At  various  times  the  Presidents  of 
the  two  nations  met  at  various  places  on 
the  international  boundary  to  exchange 
friendly  greetings. 

This  delay  raises  the  question  of  the  failure 
of  the  Mexican  Government  to  pursue  the 
implementation  of  the  arbitration  award.  It 
should  have  carried  it  to  the  World  Court, 
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at  least  in  the  IMO's.  The  doctrine  of  squat- 
ters' rights  has  a  definite  legal  recognition 
that  could  apply. 

Another  question  arises  as  to  whether  any 
President  of  the  United  States  can  alienate 
a  parcel  of  land  which  has  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Em  American  city  for  at  least 
98  years  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

This  whole  matter  should  have  wld»,  but 
calm  and  friendly,  discussion.  At  stake  Is 
what  can  and  cannot  be  done  politically  by 
arbitration  in  vhe  field  of  international  dis- 
putes. It  Is  time  that  the  American  people 
learn  what  the  consequences  can  be. 

(From  the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
July  29.  1963] 

TiMK     To    IMPLCMKIVT    THB    CHAMIZAL    AWASD 

(By  William  R.  Mathews) 

The  Initiative  that  some  Influential  people 
In  El  Paso  have  taken  In  speaking  out  clearly 
on  that  old  matter  of  the  stymied  Chamizal 
arbitration  cas}.  Involving  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  expresses  a  welcome  hope  that 
should  be  enco  jraged  by  both  Americans  and 
Mexicans. 

The  El  Pasoaru  agree  that  everything  rea- 
sonable should  be  done  to  respect  the  ar- 
biter's decision.  The  moral  force  of  respect- 
ing that  decision  will  reverberate  far  beyond 
the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico.  As  matters 
stand  today  in  Washington,  our  Govermnent 
rejects  the  arbiter's  decision  on  highly  ques- 
tionable grounds.  That  our  Government  has 
done  this  for  more  than  50  years,  stands 
as  an  indictment  of  our  professed  willingness 
to  settle  IntematlonaJ  disputes  by  peaceful 
means. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  people  and 
people  everywliere  knew  more  about  this 
frozen  attitude  of  our  Government.  Cer- 
tainly It  comes  as  a  shock  to  the  Arizona 
Dally  Star  that  our  governments  in  Washing- 
ton since  1911.  one  after  the  other,  have 
feared  to  tackle  this  unpleasant  task.  If 
the  word  of  America  Is  to  command  respect, 
when  It  pleads  Its  anxiety  to  settle  interna- 
tional disputes  by  peaceful  means,  the  time 
has  come  to  bring  an  end  to  such  evasion. 

The  El  Pasot  ns  have  set  up  a  speculative 
plan  that  invo.ves  the  task  of  digging  a  new 
channel  for  tht»  Rlo  Grande  and  moving  the 
river  north,  so  that  400-odd  acres  can  be 
returned  to  Mexico,  In  general  conformity 
with  the  arbiter's  award.  This  plan  would 
not  move  the  river  as  far  to  the  north  as 
the  arbiter's  award  might  specify,  but  the 
El  Pasoans  plan  to  give  other  contiguous 
land  to  make  up  the  difference. 

There  are  other  matters  that  have  to  be 
taken  Into  consideration.  For  instance,  sev- 
eral thousand  people,  mostly  of  Mexican 
heritage,  live  m  this  area,  and  many  ow^n 
their  own  homes.  As  a  matter  of  fair  deal- 
ing, they  should  be  allowed  to  express  them- 
selves in  a  plebiscite  as  to  whether  they  want 
to  remain  In  what  will  be  Mexico,  or  seek 
new  homes  In  13  Paso. 

A  fairly  large  school  has  Its  site  within  the 
arbiter's  award.  The  El  Pasoans  would  like 
to  keep  It  in  the  United  States,  but  make  up 
Its  acreage  In  land  \y\n%  outside  the  arbiter's 
award,  but  Immediately  contiguous. 

The  new  artificial  channel  for  the  river 
will  have  to  have  high  and  broad  levees  on 
both  sides  to  protect  l>oth  EI  Paso  and 
Juarez  from  floods.  The  plan  calls  for  the 
building  of  a  three-lane  highway  on  each 
levee,  which  would  bring  many  motor  tour- 
ists to  the  actual  dividing  line  between  the 
two  countries  and  the  two  cities.  It  could  be 
a  big  boon  to  Iwth  El  Paso  and  Juarez. 

However,  the  most  Important  aspect  of  this 
matter  Is  the  example  a  prompt  settlement 
would  set.  of  two  countries  Ironing  out  a 
long-standing  difference  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner. Success  in  this  case  certainly  would 
reverberate  throughout  Latin  America,  If  not 
the  world.     It, might  well  eliminate  from 


IfeTlcan  schoolbooks  the  story  that  la  now 
taught  aU  Mexican  children  of  liow  the 
United  SUtes  far  60  yean  has  refused  to 
abide  by  an  international  arbiter^  award, 
and  thus  keeps  territory  that  belociga  to 
Mexico. 

Now  that  the  E3  Pasoans  have  started  the 
baU  rolling,  it  will  be  Interesting  to  see  wliat 
Washington  and  Mexico  City  think  about 
this  sincere  attempt  to  make  arbitration  of 
international  disputes  a  working  reality. 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Representative 
Wright  Patman  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Patman  is  chairman. 

Today  we  hear  much  discussion  about 
the  state  of  the  economy,  its  alleged 
sluggishness,  resultant  unemployment, 
and  the  consequent  desirability  of  a 
quick  tax  cut.  in  the  face  of  the  huge 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  and  with 
another  one  in  prospect  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
us  that  a  better  and  wiser  public  under- 
standing of  the  issues  involved  can  be 
obtained  by  the  holding  of  open  hear- 
ings on  the  state  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

During  these  hearings  responsible 
witnesses  may  state  for  the  record  their 
views  and  recommendations,  including 
specifically  their  views  about  a  quick  tax 
cut. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  a  member  of  our 
committee,  has  recalled  a  famous  mil- 
tary  command  in  stating  his  opposition 
to  a  quick  tax  cut.  "Dent  fire,"  he  says, 
"until  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes." 
I  take  it  he  means  that,  in  his  view,  re- 
cession is  not  upon  us.  Indeed,  I  per- 
sonally observe  that  indexes  of  economic 
health  are  improving,  as  we  continue  to 
set  new  high  records  in  gross  national 
product,  national  Income,  and  other 
indexes. 

Under  these  conditions,  some  of  our 
gravest  problems  may  be  seriously  ag- 
gravated by  a  quick  tax  cut,  to  wit; 

First.  Latent  inflation : 

Second.  Sagging  Federal  credit,  with 
a  consequent  worsening  of  the  balance- 
of-pasmients  problem;  and 

Third.  Further  despair  among  our  own 
citizens  that  this  administration  will 
ever  face  up  to  the  real  problems  con- 
fronting the  economy. 

These  involve  its  spiritual  health. 
The  spirit  is  flagging  and  troubled. 

Perhaps  these  open  hearings  will  re- 
veal some  of  the  steps  that  might  well 
be  taken  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  in  positions 
of  responsibility. 

They  do  not  need  a  shot  in  the  arm. 
They  need  healing  that  will  restore  faith 
in  our  Government  needed  to  impel  a 
great  forward  movement  in  the  moderni- 
zation and  expansion  of  American  com- 
merce and  industry. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Patmak.  be  inserted  in  the  Bmc- 
ORO  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

CoNcaaae  or  tks  Umne  8rAna, 

Joint  Bognomic  Oommxttbb. 

WuMhington,  D.C. 
Hon.  WaiCHT  Patmaw, 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Commute*. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  CRAnucAM:  Concern  over  the 
state  of  the  economy  has  mounted  in  recent 
months  as  the  recovery  from  the  1900-61 
recession  has  begtin  to  level  off.  Some  econ- 
omists believe  that  we  face  another  recession 
late  .this  year  or  early  In  1963.  In  addition 
to  fears  of  another  recession  following  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  last  one,  there  Is  some 
opinion  that  our  economy  Is  not  growing  at 
a  sufflciently  rapid  rate  and  that  we  may 
be  In  a  period  of  what  has  been  called 
"high-level  stagnation." 

One  prescription  being  offered  as  a  cure 
for  our  econonUc  Ills  Is  an  Unmedlatc  tax 
cut.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee even  now  Is  holding  private  hearings 
to  study  the  state  of  our  economy  and  the 
need.  If  any,  for  an  Immediate  tax  cut. 

While  we  recognize  and  respect  the  legis- 
lative Jxu-lsdlction  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee  over  taxation,  we  believe  never- 
theless, that  the  basic  Issues  Involved  are 
broadly  economic  In  nature  since  they  In- 
volve the  proper  role  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  In  the  present  economic  environment. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  through 
open  hearings,  could  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  clarification  and  public  un- 
derstanding of  these  Issues. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  that  you  sched- 
ule bearings  by  the  full  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  state  of  the  economy  as 
soon  as  possible.  Such  hearings  must  be 
open.  Not  only  does  the  public  have  the 
right  to  know  about  the  health  of  the  econ- 
omy, but,  equally  important.  It  has  a  need 
to  know.  Only  a  ftill  and  frank  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues  will  lead  to  that  broad 
public  understanding  and  eufyport  on  which 
sound  economic  poUcles  depend. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas   B.   Cttbtis. 

Clarxmcx   E.   Kn^uajf. 

William.  B.   Wzdmaix. 

Pexscott  Bush. 

John  Mak«haij.  Butlsr. 

Jacos  K.  Jatrs. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  also  fol- 
lowing these  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  editorials  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Ths  Debt  Nkvbosis 

According  to  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration, anyone  who  worries  about  our  Fed- 
eral debt  Is  a  little  neurotic.  After  all.  It  Is 
argued,  the  Government's  I  O  Uls  have  ex- 
panded by  only  8  percent  since  1946,  while 
private  debt  has  soared  305  percent. 

We  find  no  merit  in  such  efforts  at  reassur- 
ance. For  one  thing.  If  you  push  back  that 
base  year  to,  say,  1941,  the  private  figure 
stays  about  the  same  whUe  the  Government's 
zooms  to  over  500  percent.  And  that  does 
not  prove  any  more  than  the  first  compari- 
son, for  It  Includes  years  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  financing  a  war. 

So  let's  stop  playing  g»me*  with  statistics 
and  consider  only  the  role  of  the  debt  In  our 
current  economy.  Viewed  In  this  way.  It 
seems  to  us  the  debt  should  drive  even  the 
Federal  economic  planners  a  Utile  neurotic. 

One  reason  Is  the  very  flugnltude  of  the 
debt  management  task.  Tarh  year  the  Treas- 
ury must  pay  off  mere  than  a  quarter  of  Its 
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$300  bfJIlim  ilebt.  dtlier  by  putting  up  cUh 
or  by  trading  new  ■eeurlties  for  old.  Tbov- 
sands  of  Oovemment  workers,  who  otherwlae 
might  be  more  produetiTely  employed,  are 
engaged  In  tbla  immense  operation. 

The  money  to  meet  the  annual  obligations, 
of  course.  Is  raised  chiefly  by  borrowing 
more;  In  only  6  of  the  past  82  ]rears  has 
there  been  a  Treasury  s\irplua  to  provide  any 
help.  Thus  the  Oovemment  must  go  Into 
the  market  and  compete  with  private  bor- 
rowers. And  this  causes  piercing  headaches 
for  the  planners. 

At  present,  the  administration  would  like 
to  encourage  borrowing  by  business  to  step 
up  capital  spending  and  help  get  the  econ- 
omy nxovlng  again.  But  If  the  Treasury 
Itself  borrows  by  selling  long-term  bonds,  it 
may  push  up  borrowing  costs  for  bvislness — 
and  perhaps  discourage  some  company 
spending  programs.  So  the  Treasury  has 
been  relying  Increasingly  on  short-term  Is- 
sues, such  as  90-day  bills. 

Yet  tills  violates  a  cardinal  principle  of 
sound  debt  management,  which  la  that  the 
Treasury  should  try  to  lengthen  the  average 
maturity  of  Its  debt.  As  It  is,  the  Oovem- 
ment is  complicating  Its  own  problems,  tot 
the  more  it  leans  on  short-term  securities, 
the  nu»«  of  Its  debt  that  comes  due  every 
year.  And  this  tactic  also  may  be  storing 
up  more  serious  trouble. 

The  biggest  buyers  of  short-term  Treas- 
ury securities  are  the  commercial  banks.  In 
the  hands  of  the  banks,  these  securities  can 
be  the  basis  for  an  explosiVie  Inflation,  some- 
thing the  planners  at  least  say  they  want  to 
avoid.  For  If  the  banks  sell  the  securities  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  they  add  to  their 
reserves,  setting  the  stage  for  a  multiple  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply. 

Bankers  and  businessmen  abroad  are  aware 
of  this  danger.  Their  fears  about  the  fu- 
ture of  America's  dollar  have  helped  to  speed 
the  flow  of  ova  gold  from  our  shores.  How 
high  can  the  debt  rise  before  foreigners,  con- 
vinced of  our  fiscal  Irresponsibility,  lose  all 
confidence  In  the  dollar? 

A  rising  debt  also  will  add  fiirther  to  the 
Treasiu7's  Interest  costs,  which  already  are 
not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  they're  expected  to  reach  $9.4 
billion,  more  than  the  Oovemment  will 
spend  on  anjrthlng  else  but  defense.  Even 
now.  1  of  each  10  tax  dollars  goes  to  pay 
the  upkeep  on  old  debt.  How  high  do  in- 
terest costs  have  to  go  before  even  the  plan- 
ners realize  the  foolishness  of  even  more 
heavily  mortgaging  the  future  to  pay  for  the 
present  and  the  past? 

In  short  the  debt,  far  from  being  a  neutral 
or  mlncn-  matter,  is  a  burden  pressing  on  the 
whole  economy,  complicating  and  distorting 
everything  for  Oovemment,  industry  and  the 
people  generally.  In  such  circumstances, 
ifs  a  sorry  perfc»mance  when  Government 
officials  seek,  for  political  purposes,  to  mini- 
mize its  Importance  while  they  tmslly  boost 
It  as  fast  as  they  can.  "^ 

That  way  lies  financial  madness.  And  as 
more  people  see  through  these  statistical 
tricks,  it  may  not  turn  out  to  be  very  sane 
politics  either. 

Thx  Reluctant  Lawm akkks 
A  good  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
taking  a  more  realistic  view  of  tax  cutting 
than  some  of  the  administration's  own  eco- 
nomic advisers.  To  put  It  mildly,  the  law- 
makers are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  idea. 
Today  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee begins  a  study  of  the  economy  to  see 
if  It  thinks  there  is  any  excuse  at  all  for 
tax  cuts.  And  that  is  only  one  sign  of  the 
reluctance. 

As  Mr.  Novak  recently  reported  in  this 
newspaper,  there  is  considerable  skepticism 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  reducing  taxes  would 
even  be  the  political  boon  it  is  cracked  up 
to  be.  Interestingly  enough,  Congressmen 
believe  that  many  voters  worry  about  the 


Irresponsibility  of  lowering  levies  without 
cutting  spending,  and  thus  adding  to  tUe 
Oovemment's  deficits  and  debt.  They  should 
Indeed  worry  about  it. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  amount  qt 
political  fear,  apparently  shared  by  the 
White  House,  that  it  would  not  be  good  if 
the  administration  should  propose  tax  cuts 
at  this  session  and  Congress,  for  one  reas«^ 
or  another,  should  fail  to  go  along.  This 
would  be  advertising  to  the  country  and  t|<e 
world  the  administration's  concern  about  tl|e 
economy,  but  to  no  avail. 

Such  a  prospect  would  probably  be  en- 
hanced if  tax  cuts  were  tacked  onto  tfcje 
administration's  current  tax-revision  pro- 
posals, which  have  already  undergone  major 
stu-gery  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committed. 
The  same  goes  for  an  attempt  to  combine 
tax  cuts  with  other  so-called  loophole-clon- 
ing devices  in  the  hope  of  losing  less  revenue. 
In  general  it  would  seem  that  the  more  com- 
plicated the  administration  makes  Its  pro- 
posals, whether  they  come  this  year  or  nex^. 
the   worse  the   outlook    for   speedy    passag^. 

Then,  too,  a  number  of  lawmakers  quol- 
tion  the  whole  economic  theory  behind  tt|x 
cuts.  The  theory,  of  course,  Is  that  the  rfl- 
ductions  would  stimulate  the  economy,  at^ 
some  economists  have  It  worked  out  to  a 
very  fine  point  indeed.  For  example,  th^y 
argue  that  each  dollar  released  by  tax  cuts  (s 
multiplied  attout  two  and  a  half  times  in  Its 
effect  on  total  spending. 

Like  some  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  *^e 
have  our  doubts.  There  is  no  visible  lack  «>i 
purchasing  ix)wer  today,  and  tax  cuts  of  the 
dimensions  under  speculation — on  the  order 
of  $6  billion  altogether  for  both  corporations 
and  individuals — might  have  scant  effect. 

Spread  out,  those  billions  do  not  look  j»o 
large,  especially  under  the  withholding  sy*- 
tem.  As  one  Senator  observed,  "To  mak^e  tl^e 
wage  earners  feel  it,  we'd  Just  alxjut  have  tio 
bankrupt  the  Treasiu-y." 

Consequently,  some  people  are  talking 
about  doing  practically  that.  They  are  sug- 
gesting tax  cuts  totaling  as  much  as  $15  blj- 
lion.  And  they  are  right  to  the  extent  thflt 
the  Nation  does  need  relief  of  such  dlmeh- 
sions;  they  are  wrong  in  proposing  to  provl<<e 
it  via  bankruptcy. 

For  there  is  no  question  whatsoever  btit 
that  taxes  should  be  reduced.  It  is  an  ob- 
vious economic  drag  for  the  Government  t)o 
go  on  year  after  year  taking  52  cents  out  i^f 
every  dollar  a  company  earns.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace when  p>ersonal  taxes  reach  a  poliit 
where  a  man  no  longer  is  interested  in  im- 
proving his  salary  position,  and  that  Is  tfte 
case  for  many  in  the  middle  and  higher 
brackets.  Whether  people  would  spend  Qr 
save  any  gains  from  tax  cuts,  there  is  B|o 
Justification  for  such  oppressive  rates,  which 
dig  progressively  deeper,  the  more  a  man  dp 
a  company  makes. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  tax  cul»s 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  reductions 
in  Federal  spending,  so  as  not  to  add  to  the 
flood  of  Government  red  ink.  Even  liberal 
Democrats  in  Congress  are  saying  as  much, 
not  because  they  are  liberals  but  becau«e 
they  are  politicians  and  figure  that  the  peo- 
ple will  not  take  kindly  to  still  deeper 
deficits. 

We  think  the  administration  should  psfr 
attention  to  the  tax-cut  reluctance  In  Coo|- 
gress.  The  lawmakers  may  not  be  considered 
sophisticated  by  the  deficit  advocates,  bu|t 
they  sometimes  display  good  political  aa« 
economic  sense. 


FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES  FOR  MAS$ 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  trend  of  the  times,  th^ 
Congress  is  considering  a  $600  million 
subsidy  to  local  publicly  owned  and  op. 
erated    mass    transportation    system* 
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The  basis  for  the  proposal  is  the  often 
repeated  cry  that  without  Federal  aid 
these  local  transportation  systems  can- 
not survive.  The  unjustified  position  is 
taken  that  the  only  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem lies  through  grants  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Assumption  is  made  that  the  Federal 
Governments  fiscal  p>osition  is  strong 
and  rich  and,  therefore,  subsidies  can 
be  piled  one  onto  the  other. 

There  are  commimities  in  the  coun- 
try which  are  trying  to  solve  their  o)*ti 
problems;  they  are  trying  to  find  the 
causes  for  their  difficulties  and  to  re- 
move them.  They  are  not  coming  to  the 
Federal  Government  asking  for  doles, 
recognizing  that  on  the  Federal  level 
we  have  had  deficit  operations  in  26  out 
of  the  last  32  years;  that  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  has  fallen  to  46 
cents;  that  our  foreign  short-term 
creditors  are  drawing  upon  our  gold  re- 
ser\es,  refusing  to  take  our  currency 
to  such  a  point  that  all  persons  versed 
with  the  acuteness  of  the  problem  are 
becoming  alarmed. 

A  refreshing,  encouraging,  and  stimu- 
lating bit  of  news  comes  out  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

I  have  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the 
Zanesville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dated 
July  24,  1962.  describing  the  efforts  of 
that  community  in  taking  over  a  trans- 
portation system  through  contributions 
in  the  buying  of  stock  by  the  general 
citizenry.  In  this  letter,  among  other 
things,  it  is  written,  "First  of  all,  those 
of  us  opposing  this  subsidy  agreed  we 
did  not  want  the  city  in  the  bus  busi- 
ness— let  alone  do  we  want  to  ask  the 
Federal  Government  for  subsidy." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  state  that  they 
started  a  campaign  to  sell  stock  in  the 
company  that  would  operate  the  trans- 
portation company: 

We  received  excellent  publicity  through 
radio.  TV,  and  the  newspapers.  As  a  result. 
In  10  days  856  people  purchased  stock  in 
the  amount  of  $34,250,  which  allowed  us  to 
purchase  the  buses  outright  and  leave  a 
balance  for  operating  expenses. 

The  purchasers  of  the  stock  consisted 
of  bus  drivers,  businessmen,  and  other 
citizens. 

The  people  of  Zanesville  are  not  rich; 
they  are  in  an  area  where  unemployment 
problems  have  been  severe.  At  one  time 
ceramics  was  their  principal  industry, 
but  it  has  vanished  considerably  because 
of  foreign  imports.  These  citizens  of 
Zanesville  decided,  in  the  true  American 
way,  that  they  will  solve  their  own  prob- 
lem and  4.hsit  they  would  not  go  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  help.  It  is  a 
bright  story,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
repeated  on  the  Senate  floor. 

There  is  current  talk  of  an  across-the- 
board  tax  cut.  I  want  a  tax  cut.  but  in 
my  opinion  it  carmot  be  had  unless  we 
first  have  a  reduction  and  not  an  in- 
crease in  expenditures. 

A  good  way  to  begin  would  be  to  de- 
feat the  proposal  that  we  subsidize  the 
local  publicly  owned  and  operated  trans- 
portation systems. 

We  have  been  listening  to  protracted 
arguments  favoring  the  socialization  of 
the  satellite  communications  system. 

The  subsidization  of  local  publicly 
owned  transportation  systems  means  ul- 
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timately  the  socialization  of  all  our  local 
transportation  systems. 

I  am  oppost^d  to  this  antidemocratic 
policy. 

^— ^^^-^—  te 

NO.     1     ECONOMIC     INJUSTICE     IN 
AMERICA:    LOW  FARM   INCOME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  this  morn- 
ing, that  the  No.  1  economic  Injustice 
in  America  is  In  farm  Income.  We  re- 
cognize that  larmers  work  long  hours, 
take  a  very  gr?at  risk,  make  substantial 
investments,  end  have  enormously  in- 
creased their  ofBclency  during  the  last 
few  years,  much  more  than  any  other 
segment  of  the  economy.  The  fact  that 
their  income  i:;  so  low  is  a  disgrace. 

Recently  the  Milwaukee  Journal  re- 
ix>rted  that  the  farm  Income  share  of 
the  national  economy  was  down  again. 
It  is  now  down  to  4.1  percent  of  national 
Income.  The  article  points  out  that  in 
1961  farm  income  was  4.1  percent  of  the 
national  total.  This  compared  with  an 
average  of  5.3  percent  In  the  fifties,  7.4 
percent  In  the  forties,  7.37  percent  In  the 
thirties,  and  7.5  percent  in  1932. 

The  highest  percentage  enjoyed  by 
farmers  since  1929  was  11  percent.  In 
1935. 

These  figures  show  once  again,  Mr. 
President,  that  farmers,  per  capita,  are 
getting  less  than  half  the  amount  people 
off  the  farm  are  getting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faxk  Income  Shaxe  Shown  Down  to  4.1 
Pebcent 

Washington,  D.C. — Farm  Income  as  a 
share  of  national  income  has  dropped  to 
nearly  half  that  which  prevailed  in  the  farm 
depression  period   of  the  thirties. 

An  Agriculture  Department  income  report 
showed  that  in  1961,  farm  income  was  4.1 
percent  of  the  national  total.  This  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  5.3  percent  in  the 
I950's.  7.4  percent  in  the  1940'b,  7.37  percent 
in    the    1930'b    and    lA    percent   in    1983. 

The  highest  percentage  enjoyed  by  farmers 
since  1929  was  11  percent  in  1935. 


VOLUNTARY  FEED  GRAIN  RETIRE- 
MENT A  SUCCESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
a  different  but  related  subject,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  this  morning  reported  on 
the  significant  success  of  the  administra- 
tion's emergency  feed  grain  proposal, 
which  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
again  has  recommended  be  extended.  I 
think  this  would  be  the  wise  solution 
which  the  Congress  should  adopt  when 
the  farm  bill  comes  before  us. 

The  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  mountains  of  feed  grains  held  by 
Uncle  Sam  and  private  interests  are  melting 
faster  than  expected,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment reported. 

SuppUes  of  com,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  and 
barley  are  expected  to  total  about.  210.9 
million  tons  on  October  I,  down  from  230 
million  tons  a  year  earlier.  Laat  April,  the 
Department  predicted  there  wotUd  be  Uttle 


change  In  the  size  of  the  glut.    Feed  grains 
are  fed  mostly  to  livestock  and  poultry. 

This  means  the  feed  grain  surplus  has 
been  reduced  by  over  15  million  tons, 
in  the  best  growing  year  in  recent 
history. 

Mr.  President,  the  big  decision  which 
the  Senate  will  have  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  farm  bill  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate  is  whether  to  support  the  manda- 
tory proposal  for  feed  grains  or  the  vol- 
untary retirement  proposal — which  the 
Kennedy  administration  supported  a 
year  ago.  which  the  administration  per- 
suaded the  Senate  to  adopt  last  spring, 
and  which  is  working  very  well.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  states  that  this 
first  reduction  in  the  surplus  in  almost 
a  decade  is  due  chiefly  to  the  voluntary 
acreage  cutting  feed  grain  program, 
which  the  Secretary  himself  proposed. 

I  think  this  is  another  gooid  reason 
why  we  should  give  the  farm  bill,  which, 
as  it  left  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  provided  for  a  vol- 
untary retirement  program,  the  most 
careful  consideration.  Tlie  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  unanimously 
supported  that  position,  and  a  number 
of  us  who  are  Democrats  feel  that  this 
would  be  the  wise,  effective  and  prudent 
farm  legislation  for  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peed  Grain  SnuT-rs  Will  Decline  This 
Year,  Farm  Agency  Predicts 

Washington. — The  mountains  of  feed 
grains  held  by  Uncle  Sam  and  private  inter- 
ests are  melting  faster  than  expected,  the 
Agriculture  Department  reported. 

Supplies  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  and 
barley  are  expected  to  total  about  201.9  mil- 
lion tons  on  October  1.  down  from  226  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  earlier.  Last  AprU,  the  De- 
partment predicted  there  would  be  little 
change  in  the  size  of  the  glut.  Peed  grains 
are  fed  mostly  to  livestock  and  poultry. 

Reduced  production,  heavy  domestic  con- 
sumption and  record  expxorts  account  for  the 
decline,  officials  said.  The  supply  Includes 
1962  production  estimated  at  137.4  million 
tons,  down  from  140.0  million  tons  last 
year;  carryover  stocks  of  73  million  tons, 
down  from  83  miUion  tons  in  1961,  and  im- 
ports of  500,000  tons,  unchanged  from  last 
year. 

Domestic  consumption  of  the  fo\ir  grains 
in  the  year  ending  September  30  is  placed  at 
136.3  million  tons,  up  from  133.2  million  tons 
a  year  earlier;  exports  are  placed  at  16.5 
mUllon  tons,  up  from  12.7  mHlion  tons  in  the 
previous  year. 

When  last  calculated  on  May  31,  the  Gov- 
ernment's Investment  in  surplus  feed  grains 
totaled  about  $2.7  billion,  down  $700  mlUion 
from  the  year-earUer  total.  Most  of  the  de- 
cline is  in  corn  stocks.  A  July  1  coimt 
showed  the  Oovemment  held  1.7  billion 
bushels  of  corn,  350  million  bushels  less  than 
a  year  earlier. 

The  feed  grain  surplus,  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  expensive  to  care  for,  had 
Increased  every  year  since  1962  and  last 
year  reached  a  record  86  million  tons.  The 
Kennedy  administration  claims  this  first  re- 
duction in  almost  a  decade  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  voluntary  acreage-cutting  feed  grain  pro- 
gram which  Agriculture  Secretary  Preeman 
shepherded  through  Ck>ngres8  early  last  year 
and  which  was  extended  to  1962  crops. 


TITO  HELPS  RED  CHINA 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  carried 
an  article  written  by  Victor  Riesel  which 
reported  on  the  iix^reased  dq^endence  of 
Yugoslavia  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  on 
Red  China.  In  the  course  of  the  article 
some  very  interesting  facts  were  dis- 
closed: 

On  June  28,  a  Communist  Chinese  delega- 
tion in  Belgrade  signed  a  $6  miUlon  trade 
agreement  with  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment. When  the  Belgrade  government  offi- 
cially anncunced  this  it  reported  an  agree- 
ment  with    the    Chinese   Peoples   Republic. 

That  is  Mao  Tse-tung's  Peiping  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  enemy.  If  we  Ye  not  fight- 
ing the  Communist  Chinese  now  in  South 
Vietnam,  tlien  we're  sending  those  helicop- 
ters out  to  shadowbox  with  smoke  columns. 
Obviously  Itlarshal  Tito  is  aiding  o\ir  enemy. 
With  what? 

The  Belgrade-Pelping  agreement  calls  for 
Yugoslavia  to  send  aluminum  and  copper 
products,  seamless  tubes,  ceUuiose,  chemi- 
cals, polyvinyl  chloride,  tools,  cables,  trac- 
tors, as  well  as  consumer  goods.  If  most  of 
these  goods  are  not  potential  war  material, 
Tito  is  Czar  Nicholas  in  disguise. 

AU  this  has  been  going  on  since  March  25, 
1960.  A  new  agreement  is  signed  each  year. 
This  means  Tito  has  been  sending  Peiping 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  vital  equipment 
while  we  have  been  lending  him  millions. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  the  greatest  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  people  who  serve 
in  the  State  Department.  I  think  they 
are  doing  an  excellent  job.  I  think,  with 
respect  to  £dd  to  Tito,  they  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  facts;  that  by  provid- 
ing support  to  Yugoslavia  we  are  assist- 
ing Tito  and  helping  communism — ^help- 
ing a  virulent,  militant,  international 
communism. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yugoslavs  Leam  HxAvn.T  on  the  Bino-Sovist 
Btx>c 

Athxmb. — I  drove  north  into  the  moun- 
tains toward  Tugodavla.  I  heard  the  taloa 
of  Tito.  I  learned  how  he  shut  his  border 
so  whole  divisions  of  the  60,000  man  imder- 
ground  Communist  guerrilla  army  could  not 
hit  our  Greek  allies  and  then  hide  in  Yugo- 
slavia as  the  Chlneee  Communist  arnnlea  did 
In  North  Korea  when  they  took  sanctuary 
behind  the  Yalu  River. 

But  that  was  14  years  ago. 

We  have  shown  our  gratitude  with  over 
$2   bUIion  worth   of  aid  to  Belgrade. 

Now  Marshal  Tito  (Bros)  U  70  and  aU 
over  Europe  there  Is  more  evidence  that 
his  second  echelon  leadership,  which  really 
is  running  his  government,  la  running  it 
more  and  more  toward  the  SUko-Sortet  bloc. 

When  I  pointed  this  out  in  the  past  the 
Yugoslavs  protested  officially.    They  want  no- 
critlclsm.     They  say  they  want  no  strings. 
That's  stuff  for  the  diplomats.    But  not  for 
newsmen. 

Why  should  Belgrade  go  uncrltlcteed  In 
Congress  or  In  dispatetaes  such  as  theae. 
when,  for  example,  they  snppty  Communist 
China  with  strategle  materials  on  eredlt 
while  taking  aid  from  ua. 

On  June  36,  a  Communtet  Chlneae  dde- 
gation  in  Belgrade  algned  a  $6  million  trade 
agreement  with  the  Yugoslav  Government. 
When  the  Belgrade  Government  oOctaUy 
announced  this  it  reported  a& 
with  the  "Chinese  Peoples  BepubUc." 
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That  to  Mao  Tte-tung**  Peiping  govern- 
ment. Tluit  1«  the  enemy.  If  we  are  not 
lighting  the  Oonununlst  Chlneee  now  In 
South  Vietnam,  then  we  are  eending  thoee 
helloopters  out  to  ehadowlxn  with  smoke 
oolumne.  Obviously  liarahul  Tito  ts  aiding 
our  enemy.   AK^th  what? 

The  Belgrade-Pelplng  agreement  call*  for 
Yugoalavla  to  lend  aliunlnum  and  copper 
products,  seamless  tubes,  cellulose,  chemi- 
cals, polyvinyl  chloride,  tools,  cables,  trac- 
tors, as  well  as  consumer  goods.  If  most  of 
these  goods  are  not  potential  war  material, 
Tito  l8  C?BBr  Nlcbolaa  in  disguise. 

In  return  for  these  valuable,  and^  much 
needed,  supplies,  Yugoslavia  will  receive  soy- 
beans, soya  oil.  talc,  asbestos,  sheep  casings, 
goatsUn,  folk  handicraft  products,  silk  and 
cotton  goods.  Without  these,  I  presume,  life 
in  Belgrade  would  grow  mighty  drab. 

Tito  and  his  people  must  really  want  thoee 
sheep  casings  and  silk.  Otherwise  why  give 
all  that  vital  material  to  the  Communist 
Chinese?  There  are  also  thoee  goatskins. 
Can  you  imagine  what  life  would  be  like  in 
Yugoslavia  without  goatsUn?  Or  could  it 
be  that  Marshal  Tito  wants  to  make  life 
easier  for  Mao,  master  of  Marxist  guerrilla 
warfare? 

All  this  has  been  going  on  since  March  25, 
1960.  A  new  agreement  is  signed  each  year. 
This  means  Tito  has  been  sending  Peiping 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  vital  equipment 
while  we  have  been  lending  him  millions. 

As  for  Tito  and  Khrushchev,  the  record 
shows  that  when  U3JS.B.  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  left  Belgrade  April  21.  the 
Yugoslav  foreign  ministry  issued  an  ofllcial 
communique  saying  that  its  Government 
and  Moscow  would  draw  closer  together  on 
"political,  cultural,  economic,  and  other 
fields." 

This  political  embrace  of  Gromyko— 
known  In  all  Informed  circles  as  an  almost 
obsessed  hater  of  the  United  States — came 
on  the  very  same  day  we  "sold"  Yugoslavia 
on  the  easiest  credit  terms  more  than  $45 
million  worth  of  our  sivplus  foods. 

Observers  also  report  that  the  Yugoslavs 
are  attempting  to  tvu-n  the  new  unions  of 
Africa  against  us  and  our  labor  leaders — 
especially  In  Algeria. 

If  we  owe  Tito  gratitude,  we  have  paid 
our  debt.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  he  owes 
us  something.  Not  much  for  our  billions 
of  dollars  without  strings.  Not  much,  but 
at  least  let  him  not  fraternize  with  our 
enemies,  who  also  happen  to  be  the  enemies 
of  humanity  and  the  master  builders  of 
massive   walled-ln  concentration  camps. 


WHY  UGANDA? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  one  country  alone — the  emerging 
African  nation  of  Uganda,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  6  million,  some 
160  young  men  and  women,  recently 
graduated  from  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States,  are  being  sent  for 
3  years  to  serve  as  teachers  to  the 
African  natives.  This  Is  In  connection 
with  a  State  Depsolment  program  being 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  Columbia 
University. 

May  I  make  it  clear  that  I  offer  no 
criticism,  whatever,  of  these  fine  young 
men  and  women  accepting  this  offer  to 
teach  In  a  foreign  nation.  This  must 
have  seemed  an  exciting  opportunity  for 
them.  It  must  have  seemed  to  them, 
also,  an  opportunity  to  further  the  cause 
of  peace  In  this  grim  period,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, there  were  the  elements  of  glamor 
and  adventure  in  becoming  a  part  of 
such  a  program. 


On  the  other  hand,  these  are  160  young 
men  and  women,  recent  graduates  pf 
some  of  our  finest  institutions  of  hlgheir 
learning,  who  it  could  be  said  are  amon^ 
the  cream  of  the  crop  of  our  new  teacbi- 
ers.  Members  of  boards  of  educatioh 
and  administrators  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  50  States  have  beeh 
and  are  experiencing  great  diflQculty  Ih 
staffing  their  school  systems  and  instituj- 
tions  with  yoimg  teachers  who  have  the 
same  high  qualifications  as  these  young 
men  and  women.  At  the  same  time-^- 
and  I  wish  to  emphasize  my  strong 
criticism  of  this — we  are  now  sending 
these  yoimg  people  into  this  one  regio^ 
of  Africa.  Uganda.  I  take  a  very  dim 
view  of  this. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  only  1  of  per- 
haps 100  such  places  to  which  our  young 
people  may  be  assigned  as  teachers  by 
State  E>epartment  officials.  Undoubt- 
edly, there  will  soon  be  other  such  projt- 
ects.  I  am  wondering  why  officials  of 
the  State  Department  do  not  give  more 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  our  owh 
people  need  the  finest  and  best  educated 
of  our  young  college  graduates  to  render 
real  and  needful  service  in  the  Unittd 
States. 

We  established  the  Peace  Corps  Iji 
part  to  perform  the  same  service  that 
this  program  is  attempting  to  perfornj. 
To  date  oflBclals  of  the  Peace  Corps  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  fulfilling  th^s 
vital  function. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  enters  its  secoaid 
year,  it  becomes  evident  that  service  to 
mankind  without  thought  of  personal 
gain  "is  still  one  of  man's  noblest  en- 
deavors. At  the  end  of  this  year,  sono|e 
5,000  Americans  will  be  serving  in  t& 
countries.  The  Communists  have  triejd 
to  discredit  this  project  as  being  a  mani- 
festation of  American  imperialism.  This 
is  a  hollow  claim,  and  it  is  best  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  every  nation 
in  which  the  Peace  Corps  has  operated 
has  asked  for  additional  contingent$. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  shown  what  is  be^t 
in  the  human  heart  and  mind.  It  hii|s 
demonstrated  the  constructive  spirit  of 
a  free  people. 

There  is  no  need  for  duplication  Of 
effort  in  this  area,  which  can  only  resu]|t 
in  waste  of  talent,  time,  and  taxpayer^' 
money.  Officials  of  the  State  Departt- 
ment  should  leave  this  task  to  those  who 
have  proved  they  best  know  how  to  per^- 
form  it  successfully — officials  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  I  criticize  the  offlcialls 
of  our  State  Department  responsible  for 
this  project,  undertaken  in  one  countrjf, 
which  could  be  duplicated  in  man)' 
countries  unless  we  call  for  a  halt. 

Many  problems  confronting  our  counr 
try  could  surely  be  better  handled  If 
more  of  these  splendidly  educated  col<- 
lege  graduates  were  given  places  of  re<- 
sponsibllity  in  our  school  systems,  ia 
Government  and  in  private  industry. 
The  quality  of  teaching  could  and  shoukj 
be  improved  in  many  sections  of  our  own 
country  before  we  induce  these  your^ 
people  to  teach  abroad.  Let  us  give  thl$ 
important  matter  our  first  considera* 
tion,  instead  of  sending  some  of  our  best 
talent  to  other  nations. 


STATE  REGULATION  OP  COMMU- 
NFFY  ANTENNA  SYSTEMS  CHAL- 
LENGEHD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  decade  has  witnessed  a  tremendous 
growth  in  the  number  of  community  an- 
tenna systems  serving  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  now  estimated  that  over 
3*i  million  Americans  are  benefiting 
from  these  systems.  Most  of  these  peo- 
ple live  outside  of  urban  areas  in  places 
where  community  antennas  are  needed 
for  satisfactory  television  reception. 

An  interesting  and  difficult  problem 
has  arisen  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
.systems  are  to  be  subject  to  State  and 
local  regulation.  The  broadcasting  in- 
dustry, as  we  all  know,  is  subject  only  to 
Federal  regulation  and  we  can  all  ap- 
preciate the  chaos  which  would  result  if 
every  locality  could  impose  its  own  regu- 
lations on  radio  and  television  trans- 
mission. The  community  antenna  in- 
dustry has  taken  the  position  that  simi- 
lar burdens  would  affect  their  operations 
if  they  had  to  submit  to  local  regulation. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  dispute  of  this  nature 
which  has  arisen  between  the  Tele- 
PrompTer  Corp..  whose  home  office  is  in 
New  York,  and  the  city  of  Salinas.  Calif., 
which  has  attempted  through  a  city  ord- 
inance to  regulate  every  phase  of  the 
CATV  business  and  its  relations  with  the 
broadcasting  industry.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record  a  press  release 
and  letter  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TelePrompTer  Calls  Salinas,  Calif..  CATV 
Fkanchise  Ordinance  Unconstitutional; 
Withdraws   Application 

TelePrompTer  Corp.  announced  today  that 
it  is  withdrawing  as  an  applicant  for  a  com- 
munity antenna  television  system  franchise 
at  Salinas.  Calif.,  because  the  city  proposes 
regulations  that  exceed  Its  constitutional 
authority. 

TelePrompTer.  one  of  several  applicants 
for  the  franchise,  notified  city  manager 
Thomas  G.  Dunne  that  it  believes  a  fran- 
chise ordinance  adopted  by  the  city  council 
usurps  authority  belonging  only  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Irving  B  Kahn.  president  of  TelePrompTer 
Corp.,  said  his  company  believes  the  ordi- 
nance "cannot  escape  challenge  in  the  State 
and  Federal  courts"  and  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  citizens  of  Salinas. 

"If  the  city  council  today  can  regulate 
CATV,"  he  said.  "It  can  by  the  same  token 
tomorrow  regulate  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry." 

Kahn  pointed  out  that  "authorities  are 
clear  that  Congress  has  fully  occupied  the 
field  of  radio  and  television"  and  that  indi- 
vidual States  and  municipalities  "cannot 
step  in  to  fill  in  what  they  believe  is  a  gap 
in  regulation." 

Local  regulations,  he  said,  should  be  con- 
fined to  imposing  reasonable  conditions  gov- 
erning use  of  streets  and  alleys  and,  when 
State  laws  permit,  reasonable  use  or  fran- 
chise taxes. 

"However,  the  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
Salinas  goes  far  beyond  this,"  he  said,  "and 
regulates  every  phase  of  the  CATV  business 
and  its  relations  with  the  broadcasting 
industry." 

Kahn  recalled  that  Representative  Orzn 
Harris,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of 
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the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  had 
reaffirmed  the  exclusive  Federal  control  of 
radio  and  television  as  recently  as  June  19 
In  a  speech  before  the  National  Community 
Television  Association. 

Harris  advocated  court  challenges,  if  neces- 
s.iry.  of  divergent  and  conflicting  local  regu- 
lations and  warned: 

"The  temptation  is  great,  of  course,  when 
vying  with  each  other  to  obtain  a  local 
franchise,  to  accept  such  stipulation  in  order 
to  win  the  coveted  franchise.  However,  such 
restriction  may  plague  you  as  an  industry  In 
the  future." 

Kahn  said  that  TelePrompTer  Corp.,  which 
operates  15  CATV  systems  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  group  owners  of  such  properties,  had 
decided  "reluctantly"  that  It  did  not  wish 
to  be  an  applicant  "at  the  price  of  total 
surrender  and  submission  to  an  unconsti- 
tutional attempt  at  regulation  of  the  CATV 
Industry," 


TelePrompTer  Corp., 
Uew  York,  N.Y.,  July  11,  1962. 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  Dunne, 
City  Manager.  City  Hall, 
Salinas,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  E>unne.  TelePrompTer  Corp.. 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  ordinance  of 
the  city  of  Salinas  pertaining  to  the  control 
of  community  antenna  television  systems 
through  a  detailed  franchise,  has  reached 
the  conclusion  reluctantly,  but  in  the  best 
interesu  of  Its  stockholders,  the  CATV  In- 
dustry and  the  public,  that  It  should  not 
lend  Its  support  to  this  unconstitutional 
attempt  by  a  subdivision  of  a  State  to  leg- 
islate In  a  field  which  has  been  fully  occu- 
pied by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  Is  no  question  that  municipal  or 
State  authorities,  acting  under  the  State 
constitution  or  general  laws,  may  impose 
reasonable  conditions  governing  the  use  of 
streets  and  alleys  imder  its  police  powers. 
They  may.  when  State  laws  permit  them 
to  do  so.  Impose  reasonable  use  or  franchise 
taxes.  However,  the  ordinance  of  the  city 
of  Salinas  goes  far  beyond  this  and  regu- 
lates every  phase  of  the  CATV  business  and 
Its  relations  with  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try. The  authorities  are  clear  that  Congress 
has  fully  occupied  the  field  of  radio  and 
television  and  that  if  Congress  in  Its  wis- 
dom has  not  provided  for  regulation  with 
re8i>ect  to  some  aspects  of  It.  the  States  can- 
not step  In  to  fill  In  what  they  believe  is 
a  gap  In  regulation. 

On  this  score.  Representative  Oren  Harris, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  US.  House  of  Representatives, 
stated  In  a  speech  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
on  June  19.  1962: 

"The  Federal  Government  controls  the 
whole  field  of  radio  and  television  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
This  exclusive  Federal  control  was  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1940  In  the  case 
of  Federal  Communications  Commission  v. 
Pottsville  Broadcasting  Company.  However, 
while  CATV  is  an  adjutant  of  television,  the 
Congress  has  granted  jurisdiction  to  the  FCC 
over  CATV  systems  only  with  resi>ect  to  the 
use  of  radio  waves." 

The  committee  which  Representative  Har- 
ris chairs  Is  the  sole  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  communications.  Chairman  Harris  un- 
questionably had  franchise  ordinances  such 
as  that  In  Salinas  In  mind  when  he  said: 

"Some  cities  or  counties  seem  to  be 
attempting  to  regulate  television  through 
insistence  upon  nonduplicatlon  agreements 
Involving  broad  areas,  such  as  grade  A  con- 
tours, etc.  I  thought  this  danger  bad  been 
averted  by  a  decision  on  June  4,  1959.  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Minnesota. 


First  Division,  enjoining  a  city  in  Minnesota 
from  attempting  to  Impose  a  nonduplica- 
tlon agreement  upon  a  CATV  system.  I 
would  expect  that  CATV  operators  will  not 
permit  a  host  of  divergent  and  conflicting 
local  regulations  to  spring  up.  The  pertinent 
court  decisions  In  these  matters  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  local 
authorities  and  their  Jurisdiction  should  be 
challenged  in  the  courts.  If  necessary." 

"The  temptation  Is  grept.  of  course,  when 
vying  with  each  other  to  obtain  a  local  fran- 
chise, to  accept  such  stipulation  in  order  to 
win  the  coveted  franchise.  However,  such 
restriction  may  plague  you  as  an  Industry  in 
the  future." 

We  bow  to  Chairman  Harris'  expertise  In 
this  matter  and  no  longer  wish  to  be  an 
applicant  for  a  license  at  the  price  of  total 
surrender  and  submission  to  an  unconsti- 
tutional attempt  at  regulation  of  the  CATV 
Industry,  regulation  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  not  found  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest. 

In  fact,  we  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the 
city  council  will  persist  In  attempting  to 
enforce  an  ordinance  which  obviously  cannot 
escape  challenge  In  the  State  and  Federal 
courts,  and  which  will  be  disruptive  of  sound 
business  practices  to  the  detriment  of  the 
citizens  of  Salinas.  If  the  city  council  to- 
day can  regulate  CATV.  It  can  by  the  same 
token  tomorrow  regulate  the  broadcasting 
Industry. 

The  decision  to  withdraw  our  franchise 
application  has  been  made  with  sincere  re- 
gret. Should  the  city  council  elect  to  re- 
state Its  control  ordinance  on  a  more  rea- 
sonable basis  within  constitutional  bounds 
we  would  be  most  intererted  In  submitting 
a  new  proposal  to  offer  Salinas  the  same  type 
of  outstanding  CATV  service  we  now  provide 
other  communities  throughout  the  United 
Slates. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Irving  B.  Kahn. 

President. 


'MR. 


JAMES     H.     KINDELBERGER. 
NORTH  AMERICAN" 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  when 
James  H.  Kindelberger  died  last  Friday. 
this  country  lost  one  of  the  great  giants 
in  the  aerospace  industry. 

The  story  of  Dutch  Kindelberger's  life 
has  a  Horatio  Alger  flavor.  He  left  high 
school  in  his  second  year  for  a  $5-a-week 
job.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation.  In  the  years  in  between 
this  self-made  man  had  developed  into 
an  aviation  engineer  and  inventor  of 
extraordinary  talent  and  an  executive 
of  such  dimension  that  he  earned  the 
reputation  as  his  industry's  first  mass 
producer. 

An  excellent  article  on  Mr.  Kindel- 
berger appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  July  28.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
James  H.  Kindelberger.  67,  Diks — Led  North 

Amoucan      Aviation — Engineer      Guided 

Company    or   75   to    Giant   That   Maxes 

Missiles  and  X-15 

Pacihc  Palisades,  Calit.,  July  27. — James 
H.  Kindelberger,  a  leading  aircraft  manufac- 
turer, died  today  at  the  age  of  67.  His 
death  was  attributed  to  a  congestive  heart 
attack. 

Mr.  Kindelberger  wtis  board  chairman  of 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc..  which  he  had 
helped  expand  Into  a  giant  in  the  industry. 


He  leaves  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Joan  Kindd" 
berger  Graham,  and  three  grandchildren. 

known  as  dutch 

Under  big,  bluff  Dutch  Kindelberger.  as 
he  was  known.  North  American  Aviation 
turned  out  14  percent  of  the  military  air- 
craft that  the  Government  bought  in  World 
War  II.  -^ 

It  was  In  North  American's  twin-engined 
B-25  Mitchell  bomber  that  Oen.  James  Doo- 
llttle  led  a  carrier-based  attack  on  Tokyo, 
the  first  allied  blow  at  the  Japanese  main- 
land. 

Besides  the  B-25,  Mr.  Ktndellierger's  com- 
pany produced  the  famoiis  P-Sl  Mustang 
fighter,  which  saw  service  on  most  combat 
fronts. 

The  F-86  Sabre  and  its  later  sister,  also 
Kindelberger  products,  cleaned  out  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  In  Korea's  "Mlg  AUey." 

In  1948  Mr.  Kindelberger  became  board 
chairman  of  North  American,  once  a  hold- 
ing company  for  such  organizations  as 
Sperry  Gyroscope.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  and 
Transcontinental  and  Western  Air. 

He  began  his  association  with  the  com- 
pany In  1934  as  a  director,  and  by  the  next 
year  be  was  its  president. 

NATIVE    OF    WEST    VIBCINU 

Mr.  Kindelberger  was  born  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Vs..  on  May  8.  1895.  He  left  high  school 
after  his  second  year  for  a  aS-a-week  job 
with  the  National  Tube  Co. 

In  1916,  he  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tions for  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, where  he  spent  1  year  working  for 
his  tuition.  Forty  years  later,  the  insti- 
tute gave  him  an  honorary  degree. 

During  most  of  World  War  I.  Mr.  Kindel- 
berger was  an  Army  Signal  Corps  lieuten- 
ant serving  as  a  flight  Instructor  at  Park 
Field  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A  month  after  the  armistice  he  took  a  job 
in  Glenn  L.  Martin's  Cleveland  aircraft 
plant  and  became  assistant  chief  engineer. 
His  superior  was  Donald  W.  Douglas,  who 
later  resigned  to  found  the  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co. 

E^ventually  Mr.  Kindelberger  followed  Mr. 
Douglas  and  supervised  the  engineering  of 
the  DC-1  and  DC-a,  the  first  Douglas  pas- 
senger planes. 

"No  rabbit  was  ever  pulled  out  of  a  hat 
unless  it  had  been  carefully  placed  there  in 
advance."  the  6-foot,  200-potuid  executive 
once  said.  This  sort  of  stress  on  planning 
led  to  Mr.  Kindelberger's  reputation  In  the 
Industry  as  its  first  mass  producer. 

He  Introduced  methods  to  break  complex 
op>eratlons  into  simple  ones  and  improved 
labor  conditions  by  granting  annual  t>onuses 
to  employees. 

Most  recently.  Mr.  Kindelberger's  com- 
pany built  the  needie-nosed  X-16  experi- 
mental rocket  plane,  and  engines  for  the 
Thor    and    Atlas    missiles. 

An  inertial  guidance  system  similar  to  the 
ones  in  some  missiles,  was  developed  by  his 
concern  to  guide  the  first  nuclear  submarine, 
the  Nautilus,  1,830  miles  under  the  polar  ice 
cap. 

In  1960.  Mr.  Kindelberger  virtually  retired. 
He  stayed  on  as  chairman  to  watch  his  com- 
pany post  sales  of  $1,200,000,000  last  year, 
second  only  to  those  of  General  Dynamics. 

North  American  grew  under  his  leadership 
from  a  plant  in  lilaryland  with  75  employees 
to  a  giant  of  6  divisions  and  85,000  persons 
with  beadqiiarters  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Klndell>erger  received  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association's  1953  Collier  Trophy 
from  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  for 
developing  the  land-based  F-lOO  Super  Sabre 
fighter  plane. 

XXmXDRVM.    VOICB 

In  his  kettledrum  voice,  Mr.  Kindelberger 
once  said,  "In  this  business,  once  we  get  to 
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know  wb»t  we  are  doing,  we  know  that  tbe 
thing  te  obsolete." 

By  19S3,  North  American  had  begun  to  In- 
vestigate nuclear  power.  An  atomic  gene- 
rator was  rtfrtgnwt  to  study  the  production 
of  ehmilf  1  power  for  Indnitrlal  and  do- 
meetleiiK. 

Tlw  IwMm-  oC  aavena  avlatlan  patents,  Mr. 
Klndelberger  received  a  i>atent  In  1964  for 
a  rsBBsra  with  ilaah  apparatiis  that  oould  be 
uaad  wttb  one  hand. 

In  IMO.  Mr.  Klndelberger  was  elected 
president  ot  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical 
Sciences  In  New  York.  He  was  also  the  first 
president  and  then  a  director  of  the  Air- 
craft Prodnctloo  Oonncil.  a  governor  of  the 
National  Air  Council  and  a  member  of  the 
Ciiggenhelm  Award  Foundation. 

Mr.  Klndelberger  married  Thelma  B. 
Knarr  in  1919  and  Helen  L.  Allen  In  1946. 
Both  marriages  ended  In  divorce. 


LEADERS  FtlOM  TWO  GREAT  UNI- 
VERSITIES. TEXAS  AND  CALIFOR- 
NIA, WRITE  OP  FUTURE 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  22.  1962.  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
Houston.  Tex.,  published  articles  by  two 
distinguished  educators  on  the  prob- 
lems facing  colleges  and  universities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to-place  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  these  two 
thoughtful  articles,  by  Harry  Ransom, 
ehancdlor  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  by  Eugene  Burdick,  professor  of 
political  science  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  a  coauthor  of  "The  Ugly 
American."  These  arUcles  by  two 
spokesmen  for  two  of  the  greatest  uni- 
versities in  America  show  that  the  lead- 
ers of  our  higher  educational  institu- 
tions are  thinking  of  the  future  as  well 
as  the  past  and  the  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OBD,  as  follows: 

HiCHn  Education:  Th«  Two  Slxphants  or 

TXXAS.    CAUroSNIA 
THl    TEXAS    ELEPHANT 

(By  Harry  H.  Ransori.  chancellor,  University 
of  Texas) 

Earlier  preoccupation  with  size  (which 
has  been  modine<l  lately  by  sound  Judgments 
of  quality  more  than  It  has  been  embarrassed 
by  the  big  new  statehood  of  Alaska)  still 
leaves  Texans  room  for  considering  the  edu- 
cational problem  as  large,  very  large.  In- 
spired by  fact — the  physical  realm  of  the 
State,  the  number  of  Texas  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  student  population  which 
must  be  expected  In  the  decades  of  the 
sevenUes  and  eighties,  the  varied  and  con- 
stantly expanding  demands  of  a  new  society 
for  aystamatlo  teaching  and  experimental 
research — a  symbol  of  higher  education 
drawn  from  natwal  history  would  have  to 
be  quite  an  anloaal.    Probably  an  elephant. 

John  Q.  Sax*  might  have  been  reporting 
wa  tdueaUonal  oonferance  when  he  wrote; 

"It  waa  ats  men  ot  Indoaun, 
To  learning  much  inclined. 
Who  went  to  tee  the  Xlephant." 

Ai  for  tht  int«rpr«t«r«  of  Toxm  Mtxication, 
they  are  much  more  aumeroua  than  the 
men  of  Xndoetaa.  Ui\)Ute  these  men,  they 
are  fortunately  not  blind.  Yet  any  merely 
partial  view  ot  edueaUoa  la  a  kind  ot  blind- 
net*,  and  bitadneea  u  not  one  whU  woree 
Uun  uttwUUaiMM  to  Uke  Into  ooneldera- 
tlnn  more  than  a  emaU  part  of  any  great 
problem. 

In  Teiaa,  ^Mt  now,  mueh  energy,  expert- 
aeee,  aiMl  ataoertty  vt%  batag  addreesed  to  the 
whole  tdueatlonal  alaphaat.  and  in  turn  thit 
\lvely~lndeed.  almoet  wttttul— deeire  to  aee 


the  whole  picture  has  brought  out  innumer- 
able small  counterviews :  "Side  like  a  wa^, 
tusk  like  a  spear,  trunk  lllu  a  snake,  kn«e 
like  a  tree,"  and  so  on. 

In  any  such  confusion  of  images,  eduo^- 
tlonal  or  otherwise,  one  cannot  rely  mero]y 
upon  the  statistical  Bclences  or  even  upopi 
the  very  newest  theories  and  "gadgets"  Of 
education.  One  must  revert,  constantly  n^- 
vert,  to  certain  ancient  quaatles  in  the 
human  community.  One  such  quality  is  en 
open  honesty  which  breeds  frankness  aad 
complete  realism.  Another  is  that  sense  01 
mutual  interest  and  universal  ideal  sug- 
gested in  the  well-worn  but  still  usable 
phrase  "men  of  good  will." 

Wide  ajrproach 
We  must  avoid  limiting  our  approach  iljo 
that  of  a  single  man  of  Indostan  (let  us  s^- 
the  teacher  mainly  devoted  to  expoundltig 
history  or  the  research  man  interested  Ih 
only  one  twig  of  his  branch  of  science  or 
the  alumnus  Intent  on  endowment  bal- 
ances and  football  scores  or  the  citizen 
hopefully  demanding  that  his  section  of  the 
economy  be  supported) .  Four  general  points 
of  view  toward  education  will  s\ifflcc : 

1.  Those  of  the  student. 

2.  Those  of  the  professor. 

3.  Those  of  the  administration  (both  locil 
and  statewide) . 

4.  Those  of  the  mixed  citizenry  alumnuK. 
taxpayer,  parent,  and  the  oncoming  cltlzesn 
whose  perspective  is  Etill  mainly  that  of  the 
constantly  renewable  future,  a  future  wbiclh 
most  of  us  will  never  come  to  know. 

Nothing  about  the  elephantine  probledn 
of  Texas  education  is  so  big  and  tough  as 
tbe  problem  of  the  student.  Unluckily.  We 
cannot  paraphrase  Abraham  Lincoln 's  famous 
mot  aI}out  the  poor:  "God  must  love  thetti 
because  there  are  so  many  of  them."  It  Is 
a  natural  but  not  unavoidable  result  of  great 
educational  size  that  effective  attention  to 
the  student  population  proceeds  in  a  sort  o( 
inverse  ratio.  To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that 
large  institutions  must  treat  students  lets 
well,  or  educate  them  less  well  than  smtU 
colleges.  It  is  to  assert,  however,  that  ex- 
penditures— in  time,  energy,  talent,  anid 
money — wUi  increase  more  than  arlthmeti- 
icaUy,  according  to  the  size  of  student 
groups  to  be  educated. 

No  matter  how  nicely  we  address  this  prob- 
lem of  the  education  of  student,  by  mass  aatl 
by  the  individual,  we  depend  upon  the 
faculty. 

There  has  always  been  the  double  obliga- 
tion of  college  admissions,  for  example.  Ovp- 
problems  of  selection  of  students  during  tii|e 
1970'8  and  1080'b  will  not  be  more  difflcullt 
than  the  heartbreaking  process  that  went  on 
in  the  1920'8,  1930's.  and  1940's  at  the  des^ 
of  deans  who  had  to  eliminate  unnumbered 
students  who  had  already  undertaken  work 
for  which  they  were  still  unprepared. 

Of  the  newer -problems  of  administration, 
enough  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  two 
cardinal  points,  the  need  of  cooperatlan 
among  educational  institutions  and  the  nee<l 
ot  considering  education  na  a  conttnulaR 
process  In  which  colleges  participate  with 
high  schools.  A  •till  newer  point  is  ihirt 
Texas  must  now  face  an  Increnalngly  ierU>up 
competitton  from  the  rest  nf  the  wt)rld.  Thl»i 
compelltton  la  both  healthy  nnd  pmnt^^blp  |<) 
long  M  It  It  a  competition  toward  tn\\r 
nence.  It  can  become  extremely  costly.  uiHt 
Indeed  fatal,  It  It  ever  renchM  the  poiitt 
where  educational  t)pi>ort\tnlty  uvtuidt  lYxs»> 
Is  so  fnr  superior  to  thnt  wuhin  ihv  MiitU 
UiMi  young  Texniu  decide  to  Ivaw  thr  !<ovitli* 
wett  tur  good. 

NONtMTV    RROVtHKD 

It  Is  not  treason  ngwinm  thp  edvicixtlontl 
establishment  to  admit,  and  to  decry  tiv^ 
fact,  that  atnee  the  Middle  Ages  there  hMV« 
been  Innumerable  instances  of  educational 
waste  ot  money.     Kducrttlon.il    trvistCMhi|) 


requires  absolutely  honest  fulfillment  of 
trust  and  absolutely  honest  expenditures  of 
funds.  If  It  should  ever  require  an  institu- 
tion to  proceed  on  a  policy  of  making  profits 
or  amassing  balances,  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  university  will  be  perverted.  The  uni- 
versity's  main  product  is  minds,  its  only 
real  profits  are  ideas.  The  educational  waste, 
that  Is.  the  unforgivable  sin.  is  w^aste  of 
intellect. 

Our  aim  cannot  be  realized  in  a  muddled 
conglomeration  of  school  clusters  or  doUar 
balances.  It  can  be  realized  only  when  we 
pursue  resolutely  and  unselfishly  a  simple 
but  neglected  notion.  Tlie  past  belonged  to 
those  who  gave  us  this  society,  this  system, 
and  many  of  the  materials  of  our  education. 
This  present,  for  what  we  make  of  it,  belongs 
to  us.  The  future,  toward  which  we  must 
now  shape  the  Texas  educational  system, 
belongs  to  students  who  will  inherit  It.  We 
have  no  political  or  moral  right  to  rob  them 
of   that    heritage 

THE    CALIFORNIA    ELEPHANT 

(By   Eugene   Burdick,    professor   of   political 
science.  University  of  California,  and  co- 
author of  "The  Ugly  American"  from  the 
New  York  Times  magazine) 
It  seems  clear  that  the  fate  of  nations  is 
to  a  considerable  extent  going  to  depend  on 
their  schools.     The   incredible  intricacy  of 
modem   government,   national   security,  the 
Imperatives  of  pure  science,   all   call   for  an 
increasing  percentage  of  persons  possessed  of 
that  uncertain  and  ambiguous  thing  called 
higher  education. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  most  of  this  education 
will  have  to  be  supplied  by  State  universities 
and  colleges  The  private  universities  can- 
not, at  this  point,  escape  the  familiar  limita- 
tions of  rising  costs.  Insufficient  funds,  and 
enormous  pressure  for  admission,  Moet  of 
them  will,  quite  sensibly,  settle  for  limited 
enrollment.  This  means  that  the  pressure 
on  the  State  universities  and  colleges  will 
rise.  If  these  Institutions  are  not  able  to 
meet  the  demands  put  upon  them  we  will 
face  a  situation  which  may  be  fairly  termed 
catastrophic. 

On  the  face  of  It.  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  should  not  work.  It  Is 
just  too  much — of  everything.  It  is  Midas- 
rlch,  dlnosaur-blg.  ceaselessly  engaged  in  a 
fantastic  variety  of  tasks  and  a  center  of  con- 
stant controversy. 

There  are  51.656  students  on  UC.'s  seven 
campuses,  making  it  the  largest  State  uni- 
versity In  the  country.  And  It  is  growing 
According  to  a  master  plan  worked  out  re- 
cently, the  university  will  have  to  enlarge 
its  present  classroom  space  and  campus  areas 
within  the  next  12  years  to  meet  an  expected 
enrollment  of  119.000  in  1975. 

This  army  of  students  is  served  by  43,000 
professors.  Instructors,  teaching  assistants, 
research  personnel,  administrative  assistants, 
clerks,  cooks,  and  miscellaneous  employees! 
The  university  owns  28,000  acres  of  land 
(cared  for  by  185  gardeners  and  assistants, 
and  has  75  million  square  feet  of  roofed-over 
space  It  operates  a  fieet  of  1,600  auto- 
mobiles.  Its  students  break  or  make  awnv 
with  380.000  test  tubes  in  n  year,  and  abovj't 
18,000  gallons  of  alcohol  are  consumed  each 
year-  purely  fur  luborntory  purposes. 

The  vn)iv«>r»ltyii  Income  from  all  •o\irce« 
m  Ittfli  was  cosmic  by  acwdemlc  measure, 
mentii:   %\m  miuiun. 

II  hns  «  hu«o  emlowmcnt  -  Inrger  than 
«»><»•  tif  nv<>«t  pnvttte  universities  and 
pjuUnUiy  thP  Urfwi  t»(  «ny  dime  university, 
In  »ump  e«|M»oittlly  dimouU  fields,  rlassea 
<vi  only  h«u  «  rtivKen  snidrnu  are  eommnn, 
Any  prt>r*«»*vr  is  aUowed  to  limit  the  slae 
<kf  his  rUsxes  Knch  student  has  an  advlaer 
and  aiihouRh  his  records  erf  achievement 
are  uhuiati^  and  delivered  with  an  X,B.M. 
nourtsl)  to  the  professor's  study,  the 
relntlonship  between  the  two  is  often  as 
warm  and  invighmlndcd  as  th,-\t  cxlstlnB  be- 
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tween    an    Oxford    don    and    one    of    bis 

"commoners." 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  that  emerge 
clearly  in  an  assessment  of  how  California 
achieved  its  excellence  in  education: 

1.  A  commitment  by  the  citizenry  to 
higher  education.  Higher  education  is 
almost  a  passion  among  Callfornlans.  In- 
deed. It  Is  one  of  the  things  that  bind 
together  the  residents  of  this  State  which 
still  laclts  the  sense  of  community  and  tradi- 
tion thnt  8om<  other  States  possess.  Its 
people  may  move  about  more,  drink  more, 
commit  suicide  more  often  than  people  else- 
where. But  oi  the  question  of  higher 
education  the/  are  exemplary.  They 
willingly  pay  hljh  taxes  for  education,  flock 
to  the  campuses  for  recitals  and  lectures 
and  debates  an<l  are  fiercely  proud  of  their 
university's  reputation. 

2.  The  university  is  legally  a  "public 
trust"  and  Its  autonomy  is  embedded  In  the 
bedrock   of   the   State   constitution. 

The  fact  tha-  the  regents  are  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  university  grants  it  a  kind 
of  Independence  that  is  almost  politically  in- 
violate. 

3.  The  regent.'i  are  nonpartisan,  dedicated, 
hardworking.  They  are  appointed  for  16- 
year  terms  by  the  Governor  and  by  any 
standard  they  are  "strong"  men  and  "strong  ' 
women.  Althot^gh  in  private  life  they  are 
often  In  economic  or  political  competition, 
when  assemblec:  as  regents  they  become  a 
united  t)ody  fleicely  proud  of  its  independ- 
ence. The  regents  are  not  Infallible,  but 
they  are  respontlble. 

4.  The  faculty  is  eelf-governlng.  It  is 
sovereign  In  twa  crucial  areas — educational 
policy  and  the  selection  of  professors.  The 
ability  to  select  colleagues  is,  i>erhaps,  the 
more  Important.  Teachers  are  usually  at- 
tracted by  stimulating  colleagues  rather 
than  by  high  salaries.  The  California  fac- 
ulty quite  liteially  tries  to  get  the  l>est 
qualined  persor  in  the  world  to  fill  each 
opening. 

5.  The  unlvei-sity  realized  early  that  it 
could  not  carry  the  entire  burden  of  higher 
education  in  the  State.  The  University  of 
California  is  on.y  a  part  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation system  rnd  does  not  by  any  means 
educate  everyboly  in  California.  The  "pub- 
lic sector"  of  the  system  consists  of  63 
Junior  colleges  now  more  commonly  called 
community  colleges,  supported  by  a  com- 
bination of  lociU  and  State  taxes)  and  15 
State  colleges,  v  hlch  are  supported  by  year- 
to-year  appropriations  from  the  legislature 
and  which,  un-.il  recently,  were  controlled 
by  the  State  board   of  education. 

There  are  also  the  private  universities. 
Some,  such  as  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Mills,  and  St.  Mary's,  started 
slow  and  poor,  but  have  picked  up  lx)th  qual- 
ity and  students.  Some,  such  as  Stanford, 
are  at  the  edge  r>t  real  brilliance.  California 
Institute  of  Technology  is  brilliant. 

The  State  colleges  went  into  politics  at  the 
State  capital  w.th  a  seat,  l>egan  talking  of 
giving  tiie  doctorate  degree  in  several  fields 
and  developing  lull-blown  research  facilities. 
It  was  the  kind  of  situation  that  oould  hnve 
led  to  political  imd  academic  civil  war.  For 
a  time  feelings  ran  high  and  there  were 
Hbuudant  signs  ot  impending  battle. 

At  this  point  (Mark  Kerr,  the  new  president 
of  the  unlvei-alty;  Roy  tilmpson,  State  super* 
Intendent  ot  schools,  and  Qov,  Pat  Brown 
struck  a  eoiu)trt)ml»e.  They  asked  Arthur  O 
CiKkna,  preaideiu  tvf  Occidental  Cttllege  In 
I.oa  Angeles,  to  make  a  survey  of  Caltttu'nia's 
•ystem  ot  hlghei  educatttm,  There  hnd  been 
cotmtleaa  rtpora  on  thia  area  befikre.  b\«t 
t\)ons'  survey  #as  dlffv'rent;  It  was  acted 
vt|>on.    The  signs  of  warfare  disappeared, 

According  to  the  survey,  higher  edxteatlon 
In  Oalltornla  will  look  something  like  this 
In  1070.  Some  HO  percent  ot  the  State's  col> 
lege  studenu  (about  1.8  million  ot  titem) 
will    be    enrolled    in    lunlor    mOImms.      Tha 


State  colleges  will  draw  their  students  from 
the  top  one-third  of  high  school  graduates. 
These  institutions  will  be  administered  by 
a  board  of  trustees,  currently  of  very  high 
quality  but  also  politically  vulnerable  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  the  autonomy  enjoyed 
by  the  university.  The  State  colleges  will 
be  able  to  give  the  doctorate.  In  collaboration 
with  the  university.  The  university  will 
draw  on  the  top  12*2  percent  of  high  school 
graduates. 

All  this  will,  of  course,  be  expensive.  Cali- 
fornia Will  spend  $242  million  this  year  on 
public  education  and  the  figure  will  go 
lilgher.  Eiducation  accounts  for  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  entire  State  budget.  New 
buildings  alone  will  cost  fSD  million  next 
year. 

Anything  so  expensive  will  inevitably  be 
politically  sensitive.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence, however,  that  California  has  learned 
one  of  the  hardest  lessons  of  history:  That 
Intellectual  excellence  is  of  more  value  in 
a  society  than  any  combination  of  machines, 
technology,  natural  resources,  and  Ideology. 


TREATMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  JEWS  BY 
THE  COMMUNIST  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  few  years  we  have  become  ac- 
customed to  hearing  periodic  reports  of 
a  thaw  in  the  Soviet  Union.  No  doubt 
changes  have  been,  and  possibly  are, 
taking  place.  But  if  we  want  to  test  the 
depth  and  genuineness  of  these  reports, 
we  might  profitably  examine  the  current 
treatment  of  Russian  Jews  by  the  Com- 
mvmist  government. 

Throughout  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  attitudes  of  the  prevailing 
power  toward  the  Jewish  minority  have 
often  been  indicators  of  the  whole  nature 
of  governments.  If  the  Jews  were 
treated  equally  with  the  rest  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  country,  no  better  and  no 
worse;  if  they  were  given  the  basic 
rights  necessary  for  survival  both  piiys- 
ically  and  spiritually;  if  they  were 
treated,  in  other  words,  as  human 
beings:  then  the  general  nature  of  the 
government  was  civilized.  But  if  the 
policy  toward  the  exposed  Jewish  minor- 
ity was  sinister — if  it  were  singled  out 
for  discriminatory  action — then  any  at- 
tempts by  that  government  to  appear  as 
otherwise  humane  and  honorable  were 
a  mere  facade  and  utterly  unconvincing. 

Last  winter  there  took  place  the  ar- 
rest, trial,  and  conviction  of  CJedelia  R. 
Pechersky,  the  religious  lay  leader  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Leningrad,  Short- 
ly afterward  followed  government  action 
against  the  lay  leaders  of  five  other  Jew- 
ish congregations,  and  the  closing  of 
synagogues  in  a  dosen  other  Russian 
cities.  Then,  in  early  spring,  came  the 
reports  of  the  dlfflcultlea  that  Commu- 
nist authorities  were  placing  in  the  way 
of  Jews  desli'ous  of  obtaining  Mataohs, 
or  unleavened  wafers,  which  they  ne«d 
for  the  pi^per  observance  of  thttr  paai- 
over  holiday.  And  now  we  have  be«n 
hearing  of  the  pixm^tnence  given  to  Jew- 
ish names  in  Uie  lists  of  those  exeoutt^ 
for  eooi\omle  crimes, 

When  thti  oontmunlty  of  S  mUUon 
Jews,  the  remnant*  of  U^at  proud,  vi- 
brant, and  creative  European  Jewry  ao 
horribly  decimated  by  KlUer,  ia  haraaaed 
and  attacked,  by  means  both  subtle  and 
unsubUe,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  Its 

VArv  tdftntilv    it  ahnitld  h*  iM>AAf  *nnii*K 


that  the  so-called  changes  for  the  better 
in  the  Soviet  system  are  more  fanciful 
than  real. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  Rus- 
sian Jew  to  a  high  post  in  government 
does  not  change  the  situation  at  all. 
What  the  civilized  world  is  looking  for 
is  fact,  not  propaganda.  One  Jewish 
engineer  receiving  a  promotion  does  not 
comf>ensate  for  the  strange  decline  of 
Jewish  enrollment  in  Soviet  imiversities 
from  13  to  4  percent. 

The  Soviets  would  do  better  to  print 
and  distribute  the  first  Hebrew  Bible  in 
Russia  since  1917  than  appoint  a  Jew 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  state  plan- 
ning committee. 

The  death  penalty  meted  out  for  so- 
called  economic  crimes  is  an  especially 
subtle  and  pernicious  way  of  harassing 
the  Jews  of  Russia.  In  general,  capital 
punishment  for  this  kind  of  crime  is 
brutal,  for  it  is  completely  disparate  with 
the  natuie  of  the  offense.  When  it  is 
obviously  directed  against  one  group 
more  than  others,  it  is  doubly  wrong. 

When  one  reads  the  letter  of  a  Soviet 
jurist  to  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
20,  1962,  in  which  he  attempts  to  justify 
that  policy,  one  is  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  this  is  being  used  as  a  weap- 
on against  those  who  displease  the  nil- 
ing  circles.  He  points  out  that  the  death 
penalty  for  economic  crimes  is  reserved 
for  "specially  aggravating  circiun- 
stances." 

Is  it  not  queer  that  so  large  a  number 
of  people  with  Jewish -sounding  names 
coimnit  these  crimes  under  "specially  ag- 
gravating circumstances?" 

Is  it  perhaps  their  Jewishness  that  is 
"aggravating"  and  that  merits  for  them 
"special"  treatment,  especially  in  the 
government-owned  provincial  press  and 
radio — which  have  not  failed  to  give  ex- 
pression to  open  anti-Semitism  at  these 
occasions? 

The  Soviet  jurist  ends  his  letter  by 
declaring  that  according  to  the  U.SBil. 
Constitution.  Socialist  property  is  sacred 
and  inviolable.  We  ought  to  remind  him 
and  his  government  that  by  the  ordinary 
standards  of  civilized  men  and  women, 
human  life  transcends  the  value  of  any 
property,  no  matter  how  "sacred  and 
inviolable"  political  dogma  declares  it 
to  be. 

The  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government 
seems  to  be  based  on  this  fallacious  rea- 
soning: since  most  Jews  feel  speclsd 
bonds  of  brotherhood  for  each  other, 
these  must  be  political  in  nature,  and 
therefore  imply  a  special  political  loyal- 
ty to  Zionism  and  the  Etate  of  Zsiael, 
and  thus  a  Jew  is  automaUoally  a  poor 
security   risk  and  disloyal  citlaen. 

What  the  Russian  authorities  fail  to 
realise  is  the  deep  reUglous  quality  of 
the  JewUh  bonds,  and  the  nonpolltleal 
nature  of  thtH  aaaoelatlona.  Many  of 
the  most  pious  and  devout  relttloua  Jewa 
have  been  and  are  ardently  anti-lion* 
ist,  The  press  in  recent  week*  offtri 
ample  evidence  of  very  rtURloui  Jewi 
throuvhout  the  ^'orld  who  are  oppoatd 
to  the  Bute  of  Zarael  on  reUtloua 
grounds,  and  who  have  gone  to  all 
lengths  to  articulate  and  expreu  thta 
opposition  In  pi^cUee, 

There  la  nothtnt  paradoxical  about 
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religion  Is  not  a  political  one,  and  does 
not  impoee  political  doctrines  or  obliga- 
tions upon  its  communicants.  Individ- 
ual Jews  throui^out  the  ages  have  enter- 
tained all  kinds  of  economic  theories  and 
been  of  all  sorts  of  political  persuasion. 
But  when  they  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  synagogue.  aU  these  differences  in 
doctrine  disappeared,  they  became  ir- 
relevant, because  the  synagogue  is  not 
a  forum,  a  platform,  or  an  exchange.  It 
is  purely  a  House  of  Worship.  Jewish 
law  expressly  forbids  it  to  be  desecrated 
by  such  mundane  matters  as  political 
discussions  or  economic  transactions. 
The  Russian  authorities  should  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  abandon  their  scurrilous 
canard  of  presenting  the  synagogue  as 
anything  but  a  house  of  the  spirit. 

Jews  are  heir  to  a  religious  and  cul- 
ture tradition  that  goes  back  some  3,500 
years.  During  this  time  they  have  made 
some  of  the  greatest  contributions  to 
human  society.  Nevertheless,  or  perhaps 
because  of  Uiis,  they  have  been  per- 
secuted in  every  climate  and  age.  They 
have  been  the  victims  of  every  kind  of 
ruthless  oppression.  Usually,  they  had 
no  one  to  look  to  for  help  and  encoin-age- 
ment  except  their  faith  and  their  own 
brethren.  Despite  all  the  cruelty  per- 
petrated against  them,  their  religion  pro- 
claims it  a  principle  of  their  faith  that 
they  are  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  whatever 
coimtry  they  find  themselves  in.  The 
nature  of  this  closeness  Jews  feel  for 
each  other  is  thus  part  history,  part  reli- 
gion, part  cultvu-e,  part  mutual  suffer- 
ing. It  is  essentially  the  kind  of  con- 
cern and  sympathy  any  two  human 
beings  feel  for  each  other  just  because 
they  are  human  beings;  except  that  it 
is  more  so,  more  intense,  more  charged 
with  shared  experiences  of  centuries 
past. 

One  of  the  things  of  which  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  always  boasted 
is  the  provision  in  their  constitution  out- 
lawing anti-Semitism  anddeclaring  it 
a  crime.  On  its  face,  tKisTFa  positive 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  in  the 
light  of  fact  we  must  ask  that  Soviet 
practice  live  up  to  Soviet  theory.  If  they 
are  not  to  make  a  tragic  farce  of  one  of 
their  finest  achievements,  they  must  de- 
sist from  their  recent  anti-Jewish  meas- 
ures, whether  direct  or  subtle,  aimed  at 
both  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish 
faith.  A  continuation  of  their  present 
policy  is,  in  effect,  a  reversion  to  one  of 
the  ugliest  features  of  czarist  prerevo- 
lutionary  Russian  society. 

Jews  have  achieved  great  distinction 
in  American  Government  and  in  the 
general  cultural  and  scientific  life  of  our 
country.  They  have  contributed  creative 
leadership  to  Prance  and  England  and 
many  other  coimtries.  Their  civic  and 
political  loyalties  were  given  uncompro- 
misingly to  the  countries  they  served.  It 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  Western 
world  that  the  special  feelings  of  com- 
radeship Jews  feel  towards  each  other 
never  conflicted  with  these  loyalties  to 
their  countries.  The  Soviets,  too.  have 
had  Jews  who  contributed  to  their  na- 
tion in  the  army,  in  science,  in  econom- 
ics, and  in  other  spheres.  We  ought  to 
say  to  the  Soviet  Government  that  its 


long  run.  Rather,  our  experience  has 
ti.ught  us  that  Jews  are  usually  gratefw, 
and  that  if  they  are  treated  equally  witfi 
anyone  else,  they  will  reciprocate  in 
loyalty  to  their  land  and  society. 

If  the  Soviet  authorities  would  under- 
stand and  appreciate  this  point,  thC{y 
would  allow  the  Jewish  minority  behind 
the  Iron  Ciu-tain  to  live  in  peace  anid 
receive  the  rights  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. They  would  be  allowed  to  have 
their  own  schools.  They  would  be  per- 
mitted a  much  freer  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, something  which  has  now  been 
granted  to  other  faiths  in  the  U.S.S.Il. 
They  would  be  permitted  to  organize  a 
national  association  of  their  religioits 
congregations,  as  other  sects  have,  ao 
that  tliey  might  keep  their  old  synn- 
gogues  in  repair  and  perhaps  build  new 
ones.  They  would  be  allowed  to  manu- 
facture religrious  articles  such  as  prayer 
shawls  and  phylacteries,  and  print  and 
distribute  religious  hterature,  and  teach 
Hebrew,  their  holy  tongue,  to  their  chil- 
dren. They  would  revive  the  solitary 
Jewish  seminary  which  was  opened  in 
1957,  for  a  relatively  short  period,  with 
a  grand  total  of  20  students,  and  which 
has  all  along  given  the  impression  of 
being  more  a  showpiece  than  a  real 
school. 

When  the  Soviets  will  have  begun  Ijo 
do  some  of  these  things,  they  will  be 
more  convincing  in  their  assertions  that 
they  are  undergoing  a  genuine  change  t»o 
a  more  humanitarian  government  aod 
open  society.  Until  such  a  time,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  regard  the  so-called 
changes  as  mere  maneuvers  and  not 
something  substantial. 


CAPTIONED  FILMS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  last  Sep- 
tember the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE]  and  I  introduced  S.  2511,  which 
would  provide  for  an  increased  program 
of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,  research 
in  the  use  of  captioned  films  as  educa- 
tional media  for  the  deaf,  and  for  traia- 
ing  professional  personnel  in  the  proper 
use  of  captioned  films.  Mr.  Fogarty  hius 
sponsored  a  companion  bill  in  the  Houtp 
of  Representatives.  I 

I  am  honored  to  state  that  the  moflt 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  has  appointed 
me  chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill.  Those 
hearings  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Augufit 
7,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  4230.  Senator 
MusKiE  will  testify  at  that  time,  and  I 
hereby  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
other  Senators  who  have  a  particular 
interest  in  this  legislation  to  appear  or 
to  submit  statements  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  2511  1$ 
most  important;  and  I  am.  indeed. 
pleased  that  we  will  soon  be  taking  actioK 
on  it. 

The  present  captioned  film  prograntt, 
which  S.  2511  would  expand  to  meet  cur^ 
rent  needs,  is  well  described  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  John  A.  Dough,  Chief  of  the 
Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  Section  of 
the  OflBce  of  Education,  which  appeared 


unanimous  consent  that  this  most  in- 
formative presentation  by  Mr.  Oough  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 
(By  John  A.  Gough) 
Sit  before  your  television  screen  for  5 
minutes  with  the  picture  on  and  the  sound 
off.  Five  minutes  Is  not  a  long  period  of 
time — not  long  compared  with  a  lifetime  of 
silence — but  long  enough  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  the  wordless  picture  world  of 
the  deaf  Is  like. 

A  picture  Is  worth  a  thousand  words,  goes 
the  old  saying,  but  the  truth  is  that  pictures 
without  words  are  Imperfect  media  of  com- 
munication. You  before  your  silent  televi- 
sion screen  can  Imagine  how  grateful  you 
would  be  for  captions  were  you  never  to 
have  sound  again.  With  this  in  mind,  you 
can  understand  why  the  OfHce  of  Education 
receives  such  warm  and  enthusiastic  letters 
from  the  deaf  about  the  films  it  lends 
tlirough  the  captioned-films-for-the-deaf 
program. 

"Captioned  films  are  a  big  help  in  opening 
another  world  to  the  deaf."  writes  Dewey 
Deer,  president  of  the  Washington  State  As- 
sociation of  the  Deaf.  A  member  of  the 
Silent  Recreation  Club  of  Hollywood,  Calif  , 
exclaims,  "Everybody  Ju.st  loves  your  movies. 
Keep  sending  them."  To  older  deaf  persons, 
who  once,  In  the  days  of  silent  films,  re- 
garded the  "movies  ■  as  a  favorite  form  of 
relaxation  and  entertainment,  seeing  cap- 
tioned films  is  like  finding  a  long-lost  friend 
The  Union  League  for  the  Deaf  In  New  York 
City  reports  that  &n  80-ycar-old  man  said. 
"It  was  the  most '  after  he  saw  the  under- 
water picture  "Silent  World." 

Captioning  films  for  the  deaf — that  is. 
superimposing  captions  on  motion  pictures — 
began  as  a  project  about  10  years  ago  at  the 
American  School  for  the  Deaf  In  West  H.irt- 
ford.  Conn.  As  a  struggling  pioneer  phi- 
lanthropy, the  West  Hartford  project  could 
reach  only  a  small  audience,  mostly  students 
In  State  schools  for  the  deaf.  But  encour- 
agement from  this  group  hr.d  much  to  do 
with  Congress'  passing  a  law  In  1958  (Public 
Law  85-905)  to  set  up  a  loan  service  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  Is  to  help  the  deaf  overcome 
their  social  and  cultural  isolation,  much  as 
the  blind  are  helped  by  the  books-for-the- 
bllnd  program.  (See  School  Life,  September 
1961  ) 

Public  Law  85-905  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(which  has  assigned  the  function  to  the 
Office  of  Education)  to  acquire  films  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  gift  and  to  provide  for  their 
captioning  and  distribution  through  State 
schools  and  other  agencies  for  showing  with- 
out charge  to  groups  of  eight  or  more  deaf 
persons.  For  this  purpose  the  Offlce  miy 
accept  gifts,  contributions,  and  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  service  from  individuals 
and  organizations. 

The  Offlce  program  began  with  five  Wa:t 
Disney  films,  the  gift  of  the  president  of 
Captioned  Films.  Inc.  It  now  has  150  prints 
of  50  films.  Some  of  the  50  are  adventure 
yarns  (such  as  "Treasure  Island");  some  are 
comedies  (such  as  Fuller  Brush  Girl'): 
some  are  hLstorical  (such  as  "Abe  Lincoln  lii 
Illinois");  and  some  are  purely  educational 
(such  as  'Reaver  Valley"i.  Many  films  are 
booked  2  years  ahead,  and  more  than  600 
groups  have  registered  to  receive  them.  In 
1960  more  than  90.000  deaf  persons  saw 
these  film.':— in  schools,  churches,  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  aeed.  and  speech  centers. 

Congress  raised  the  appropriation  for  the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1962  by  »65,000 
(bringing  the  approDriation  to  the  full  a^.sn - 
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purely  educatloaal  films  and  has  selected 
several  science  flJma.  Teachers  In  schools 
for  the  deaf  from  New  York  to  California  are 
writing  titles  fcr  these  films. 

Although  tef.chers  of  the  deaf  see  great 
possibilities  in  captioned  films  as  a  means 
of  breaking  the  language  barrier  which 
severely  llmlU  the  scholastic  attainment  of 
most  deaf  children,  they  know  that  the  type 
of  film  which  ct.n  help  the  deaf  chUd  to  learn 
Is  not  necessarily  didactic.  Reading,  one  of 
the  basic  language  arts,  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  Thiu.  viewing 
and  reading  a  c  iptioned  film — whether  it  is  a 
Laurel  and  HarSy  comedy  or  a  serious  docu- 
mentary— becomes  a  learning  experience  for 
the  deaf  child. 

Recently.  Rooert  Baughman.  principal  of 
the  vocational  department  of  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Deaf,  wrote  to  the  Offlce  to 
suggest  captioning  of  a  short  film  on  hockey. 
The  film  had  been  shown  at  his  school  with- 
out captions  fcUowlng  a  full-length  motion 
picture.  Mr.  Baughman  pointed  out  that 
with  captions  the  film  "would  have  been  an 
excellent  lessor  In  Canadian  geography  and 
on  the  terms  associated  with  hockey." 

Those  who  ^cnows  little  about  deafness 
have  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  dual  na- 
ture of  the  handicap  which  deafness  Im- 
poses when  It  occurs  In  Infancy  or  early 
childhood.  The  person  with  normal  hear- 
ing can  hardly  understand  the  nature  of  a 
world  without  found.  He  can  close  his  eyes 
and  Imagine  the  world  of  the  blind,  but  he 
cannot  so  easily  cut  off  sound.  To  be  sure,  he 
may  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  talk- 
ing through  a  h?avy  glass  door,  been  trapped 
In  the  maze  of  t  n  amusement  park,  lost  In  a 
deep,  silent  woods,  or  wakeful  In  the  quiet 
night,  but  he  c»n  never  know  the  silence  a 
deaf  child  knows,  who  has  been  deprived  of 
all  sound  and,  vlthout  Its  stimulation,  been 
utterly  bereft  ol  language;  this  Is  the  aspect 
of  deafness  tha  defies  dcf^crlptlon  and  baf- 
fles the  understanding  of  the  normal  pjerson 

Baffling  though  the  language  problems  of 
the  deaf  are  to  the  normal  person,  they  are 
not  nearly  so  baffling  as  the  deprivation  It- 
self Is  to  the  p<rson  who  must  live  with  It 
and  overcome  It  The  little  deaf  child  does 
not  know  his  own  name — does  not  know  that 
he  has  a  name  The  world  passing  before 
him  leaves  grea  gaps  In  his  understanding 
He  knows  no  na.Ties  for  even  the  commonest 
objects;  he  has  no  words  to  express  his  de- 
sires, feelings,  h^pes,  urgent  necessities.  He 
faces  one  of  the  most  Insuperable  of  all  edu- 
cational barrier; — that  of  learning  language 
without  any  buslc  language  on  which  to 
build  and  without  the  natural  means  of  ac- 
quiring this  basic  tool,  namely,  hearing. 

What.  then,  remains  to  pierce  this  bar- 
rier? The  eye.  plus.  In  some  Instances,  a 
tiny  remnant  of  hearing.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  pictures  at  best  are  imperfect  media  of 
communication.  You  at  your  silent  tele- 
vision set  know  this.  Now  you  have  some 
insight  into  why  captioned  motion  pictures 
are  so  helpful  la  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
With  captions  films  can  provide  the  all- 
Important  verbi  llzatlon  the  deaf  person  so 
desperately  neecs  to  apply  to  his  experiences. 

The  extent  tc  which  captioned  films  will 
be  used  to  teaih  the  deaf  remains  largely 
a  matter  of  speculation  and  future  develop- 
ment. A  bill  before  Congress  (S.  2511) 
will,  If  It  bccones  law.  authorize  the  devel- 
opment of  new  films,  research  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dea',  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  the  speolal  techniques  of  teaching 
by  film. 

Meanwhile,  members  of  more  than  600 
groups  In  48  Slates  (2  States  are  not  par- 
ticipating) are  undergoing  new  experiences 
that  are  often  surprising  and  exciting. 
Whether  considered  as  educational  or  merely 
entertaining,  captioned  films  are  a  tremen- 
dous hit  with  the  deaf  of  the  United  States; 


Congreas  is  attaining  Its  purpose:  "To  pro- 
vide through  these  films  eturlched  educa- 
tional and  cultural  experiences  through 
which  deaf  persons  can  be  brought  Into 
better  touch  with  the  realities  of  their  en- 
vironment" and  "to  provide  a  wholesome 
and  rewarding  experience  which  deaf  per- 
sons may  share  together." 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR  MUNDT 
ON  TELEVISION  PROGRAM 

"WASHINGTON   CONVERSATION" 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  29,  1962.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt  1  was  interviewed  by 
Paul  Niven  on  the  program  "Washington 
Conversation'  over  the  CBS  television 
network. 

Because  the  interview  brought  out  a 
number  of  historical  recitations,  I  think 
it  is  rather  important  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  Record.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington  Conversation 
Guest:  The  Honorable  Karl  E.  Mundt,  U.S. 
Senate  (Republican  of  South  Dakota). 
Host:  Paul  Nlven. 
Producer:  Michael  J.  Marlow. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Annovncer.  Join  us  now  for  a  Washing- 
ton Conversation  with  the  one-time  college 
teacher  of  speech,  who  is  widely  known  as 
a  congressional  investigator— Senator  Karl 
E.   MvNDT,  Republican  of  South  Dakota. 

The  CBS  Television  Network  presents 
"Washington  Conversation."  an  attempt  to 
sketch  In  some  of  the  details  of  this  man, 
Karl  E.  Mvndt.  A  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  10  years,  and 
currently  In  his  third  Senate  term.  Senator 
MuNDT  has  often  been  In  the  headlines — 
for  his  work  on  the  committee  that  turned 
up  the  pumpkin  papers  In  the  Alger  Hiss 
case,  for  his  work  as  onetime  chairman  of 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearings,  for  his  work 
on  the  Labor  Rackets  Committee,  and  cur- 
rently for  his  part  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  committee  looking  Into 
the  affairs  of  Billie  Sol  Estes  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

Today  we  Invite  you  to  meet  this  man  In 
a  way  yo\i  have  rarely  seen  him  before — U.S. 
Senator  Karl  E    Mvndt. 

Your  host  for  this  Informal,  unrehearsed 
"Washington  Conversation,"  live  from  our 
studio  conference  room.  Is  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Paul  Nlven.    Mr.  Nlven. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Senator  Mvndt,  you  are  famous 
for  many  things  In  politics,  but  one  aspect 
of  your  career  which  Is  not  generally  known 
Is  your  vice  presidency  of  the  Poetry  League 
of  South  Dakota. 

How  long  have  you  had  that,  and  do  you 
get  kidded  about  It  very  much? 

Senator  Mvndt.  I  haven't  had  It  very  long. 
Tliat  Is.  I  didn't  have  it  very  long.  I  was 
vice  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Poetry 
Society  at  the  time  we  were  organizing  It, 
and  stayed  on  for  about  2  years.  But  by 
the  time  I  got  Into  politics,  of  course  there 
were  other  things  more  demanding,  and  I 
haven't  been  associated  with  it  except  as 
a  member  of  the  association  for.  oh,  I  guess. 
20,  22  years. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Do  you  write  poetry,  or  did 
you  ever? 

Senator  Mundt.  Yes:  one  of  the  thrills  I 
got  as  a  young  man  was  writing  a  poem  one 
time    that    got   in    Bralthwalte's    Anthology. 


Mr.  Nn'CN.  You  sold  books  as  a  young  man, 
and,  I  think,  the  same  line  of  books  that 
Senator  Dibksen  sold,  didn't  you? 

Senator  Mdndt.  Tes;  I  did.  We  called 
them  the  People's  Home  Library.  I  sold  mine 
down  In  Indiana,  and  he  sold  his  out  West, 
I  believe,  part  of  the  time  in  South  Dakota — 
because  they  always  assigned  you  from  some- 
place on  your  college  campus  to  someplace 
far  away. 

And  I  enjoyed  that  work,  Paul. 

Actually,  I  think  that  the  summer  I  spent 
selling  books  down  in  Butler  County,  Ind., 
I  have  said  many  times  I  think  I  learned 
more  than  I  did  In  any  single  year  at  col- 
lege, because  this  was  a  business  of  knock- 
ing on  the  doors,  meeting  the  pec^le;  usually 
you  confronted  some  Hoosier  farmer  who  had 
on  his  fence  a  sign  "Agents  keep  out"  or 
"Beware  of  the  dog,"  and  you  oould  always 
sell  those  fellows  if  you  got  In  because  they 
had  put  those  up  because  they  dldnt  have 
any  sales  resistance — I  discovered  that  after 
a  few  weeks . 

But  it  was  an  enjoyable  summer,  and  a 
profitable  one.  I  made  about — Just  about 
$1,000  net  in   the  3   months  or  so. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  That  was  pretty  good  In  those 
days. 

Senator  Mundt.  It  was  pretty  good 
money — in  those  days,  it  helped  a  lot  with  a 
college  education. 

Mr.  Niven.  I  think — I  suppose  after  you 
have  been  around  asking  people  door  to  door 
to  buy  books.  It  makes  it  easier  to  ask  them 
for  their  votes  when  you  go  out  and  cam- 
paign. 

Senator  Mundt.  Yea.  I  didn't  have  that 
in  mind  at  the  time,  but  actually  it  Is  an 
experience,  which  I  think  in  anything  you 
do — the  business  of  meeting  people,  one  at  a 
time,  trying  to  sell  them  a  book  and  win 
their  confidence  and  convey  an  idea — after 
all.  this  Is  life.  And  It  certainly  Is  poliUcal 
life,  campaign  life,  as  you  point  out. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  It  occurred  to  me.  In  reading 
about  your  early  life.  Senator,  that  yotir 
background  Is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey.  You  were  both 
born  in  small  towns  in  South  Dakota;  both 
your  fathers  were  smaUtown  merchants: 
and  you  went  into  education,  took  a  couple 
of  degrees,  and  into  politics. 

Yet  you  ended  up  on  directly  opposite 
sides  of  the  poUtical  fence. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  think  I  would  have  to 
attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  he  showed  the 
poor  Judgment  to  move  to  Minnesota  after 
a  while.     I  stayed  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  How  did  you  become  inter- 
ested in  politics? 

Senator  Mundt.  Well,  I  always  was  inter- 
ested in  politics  as  an  observer.  I  presume 
you  are  asking  the  question  how  I  became 
Interested  in  running  for  offlce. 

In  a  way,  I  g«t  kicked  Into  politics. 

I  was  at  that  time.  In  1934  and  1932  and — 
1932  and  1934  and  1936.  those  3  years,  but 
especially  1932  and  1934 — I  had  a  sort  of  a 
dual  career.  I  was  engaged  In  business  with 
my  father,  in  an  Investment  and  farm  man- 
agement business  out  in  South  Dakota,  my 
home  town  of  Madison;  and  teaching  part- 
time  at  the  college — general  real  estate — 
Teachers  College. 

I  also  held  in  those  days  a  completely  non- 
pay,  honorary  job  as  a  member  of  the  State 
game  and  fish  commission,  which  had  three 
Republicans  and  three  Democrats.  We 
served  without  pay.  But  it  did  direct  the 
development  of  the  pheasant  population  and 
the  development  of  conservation  in  the 
State,  And  I  had  been  State  president  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  was  very  much 
interested  in  that. 

So  I  was  engaged  in  those  three  activities. 

Then  one  night  a  farmer — well,  a  Con- 
gressman 1.x.  that  time.  Congressman  Royal  C. 
Johnson — by  the  way,  the  man  from  South 
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Soutb  Dakota  Ckingressman  has  served — 
called  me  up.  I  bad  only  met  him  a  couple 
of  times. 

He  said  "Kasi..  will  yoii  go  out  and  give  a 
political  speech  for  me?" 

I    said,    "Royal,    I    have    never    given    a 

political  speech  In  my  life." 

He  said,  "So  what?  Tou've  been  talking 
at  high  school  commencements  and  at 
Izaak  Walton  League  meetings  and  chambers 
of  commerce.  Give  your  same  old  speech, 
but  at  the  end  of  it  Just  say  'Vote  for  Royal 
Johnson.' " 

So  I  said,  "All  right,  I'll  try  it." 

Z  went  down  to  Elk  Point,  S.  Dak.,  and 
gave  this  political  speech,  and  got  heckled, 
and  this  was  a  lot  of  fun,  because  I  had 
never  been  heckled  at  a  commencement  ad- 
dress— It  was  kind  of  challenging. 

I  told  Mrs.  Mundt  on  the  way  back  "This 
Is  for  me,  I  like  this.     This  is  interesting." 

But  the  next  couple  of  days,  the  president 
of  the  college  called  me  up  and  said,  "Look, 
the  board  of  regents  are  run  by  the  Demo- 
crats, we  have  a  Democratic  Governor  now, 
and  they've  heard  about  this  speech.  You 
can't  go  out  and  give  speeches  and  teach  at 
the  college." 

Well.  I  said,  "I  can't  understand  that.  I 
Just  teach  at  the  college  half  time.  My 
afternoons  belong  to  me.  My  evenings  be- 
long to  me.  I'm  a  businessman  In  the  af- 
ternoon. I'm  Just  a  free  citizen  in  the 
evening.  And  I've  signed  up  for  two  or 
three  more  speeches." 

And  I  gave  them — and  Anally  they  threat- 
ened to  kick  me  off  the  college  campus,  and 
take  away  my  contract  if  I  kept  on  teaching 
and  kept  on  giving  political  speeches. 

Mr.  NivEN.  It  was  rather  a  violation  of 
academic  freedom,  wasn't  it? 

Senator  Mundt.  Yes.  And  it  was  not  so 
much  talked  alxtut  in  those  days.  But  I 
resented  it,  as  anybody  would  under  those 
circumstances. 

Finally,  It  got  to  a  showdown  point. 
They  had  a  meeting  with  the  board  of 
regents.  And  the  press  began  to  find  out 
about  it.  It  began  to  be  kicked  around  in 
the  news  columns. 

Finally,  I  went  to  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege and  I  said,  "Let  me  ask  you  Just  one 
favor.  I  have  taught  here  good  and  faith- 
fully, coached  jova  debate  teams  for,  lo, 
these  many  years.  And  you  tell  me  the 
board  of  regents  is  going  to  kick  me  out  if 
I  keep  on  talking  politically,  and  I'm  going 
to  keep  on  talking  politically. 

"Just  one  favor.  Will  you  convey  to  them 
my  request  that  whenever  they  fire  me — 
and  I  don't  object  to  that — they  fire  me  in 
the  morning." 

He  said,  "Why  in  the  morning?" 

I  said,  "Because  the  best  radio  time" — ^we 
didn't  have  TV  in  those  days — "the  best  radio 
time  is  the  market  time,  the  news  time  at 
noon.  And  I  have  arranged  to  hire  me  a 
little  piece  of  radio  time  for  noon.  And 
the  noon  that  they  fire  me  I  am  going  on 
the  air  and  talk  about  how  the  Democrats 
have  circumvented  academic  freedom  and 
free  speech  In  South  Dakota." 

Mr.  NrvEN.  This  was  more  than  a  re- 
quest— this  was  a  threat,  wasn't  it? 

Senator  Mundt.  Well,  it  was 

Mr.  NiVEN.  A  counterthreat. 
Senator  Mundt.  A   counterthreat.     So  he 
said,    "You    wouldn't   do   that,    would    you, 
Karl? " 

I  said,  "I've  already  made  the  arrange- 
ments to  get  the  money  to  buy  the  time." 

So  he  did  convey  the  idea.  And  they 
thought  It  was  a  serious  threat.  And  it  was. 
So  they  didn't  fire  me,  but  they  dldnt  hire 
me.  So  I  taught  for  2  years  without  a  con- 
tract. Each  fall,  when  they  would  come  up 
for  the  orientation  course  of  the  faculty,  the 
president  would  say,  "Well  come  on  up,  Karl, 
now." 

I  said,  "I  haven't  got  a  contract." 
He  said,  "I  know  that,  but  you  haven't 
any  replacement." 


I  said,  "I'll  teach  a  month,  but  «^y 
enthusiasm  for  teaching  is  going  to  waneiif 

1  don't  get  a  check  at  the  end  of  tt^e 
month." 

So  they  paid  me.    And  as  a  consequencef- 

2  years  later,  a  lot  of  the  people  in  politics 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Karl,  won't  you  r«n 
for  something.  We  need  a  candidate.  We'te 
been  after  you."  And  ultimately,  as  a  resvUt, 
I  announced  for  Congress  in  1936  and  rnn 
and  got  beat.  And  the  day  I  announced,  I 
went  to  the  president,  the  night  before,  atjd 
said,  "Now,  I  realize  that  I  am  now  a  politi- 
can,  now  running.  It  might  be  embarra»$- 
Ing  to  you.  So  I  resign,  at  the  pleasure  t>l 
the  board  of  regents." 

What  happened?  They  kept  me  on  fof  3 
months  after  that  and  wouldn't  let  me  quit*- 
even  after  I  was  a  candidate  for  office. 

Mr.  NnncN.  In  1938  you  were  elected  to  the 
House 


Senator  Mundt.  Two  years  later. 

Mr.  NivEN.  And  very  soon  you  began 
play  a  leading  role  in  investigations.  Wds 
this  by  accident,  or  did  you  ask  for  assign- 
ment to  the  House  Un-American  Actlvltlts 
Conunittee? 

Senator  Mundt.  No — I  was  Interested  tn 
that,  Paul,  and  I  asked  for  it,  because  I  hi»d 
heard  a  lot  about  Martin  Dies  before  I  caatie 
down  here. 

Two  or  three  summers  before  I  came  down 
here,  Mrs.  Mundt  and  I  had  gone  up  to 
Denver,  Colo.;  I  was  serving  as  program  di- 
rector for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Writers  Con- 
ference which  was  lacing  held  In  Indifln 
Springs  Colony,  and  later  was  held  at  tilbe 
University   of  Colorado  at   Boulder. 

While  I  was  there,  I  met  for  my  first  titti'? 
a  Communist,  several  Communists.  Tl»ty 
seemed  to  be  very  interesting  people.  Th*y 
seemed  to  be  nice  people.  But  they  wtl-e 
Communists. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Avowed  American  Communistte 

Senator  Mundt.  Avowed  American  Com- 
munists— open . 

And  so  one  night  they  said:  We  were  going 
to  go  to  Elitch  Gardens,  actually,  to  go  to 
a  sliow  there,  summer  theater. 

We  had  invited  these  people — didn't  know 
much  about  them,  at  the  colony.  We  lli«d 
them  socially.  And  at  that  time  I  didn't 
know  they  were  Communists,  but  they  were 
a  different  kind  of  people  than  the  kind  Of 
people  I  had  been  talking  to  in  Soirth 
Dakota. 

They  said,  "We  can't  go — we've  got  Kn 
Important  meeting." 

So  I  took  a  real  long  shot  and  I  said. 
"What  are  you  doing,  going  to  a  Comm\mlfet 
meeting?" 

They  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "Take  me  along." 

They  said,  "Take  you  along— with  yoiir 
Kiwanis  button  on,  with  your  Masonic  ring 
on?  You — a  Republican?  They'd  throw  you 
out." 

I  said,  "Look,  I'll  take  off  all  this  identifi- 
cation and  Jewelry.  I  won't  say  a  word.  I 
would  Just  like  to  know  what  a  Communllt 
meeting  Is  like." 

So  I  sat  in  at  a  Communist  cell  meeting. 

It  started  about  8  o'clock.  It  was  an  in- 
doctrination course  that  lasted  until  2  or 
2:30  In  the  morning. 

And  I  was  simply  frightened  out  of  my 
shoes  at  what  I  heard,  assuming  that  those 
fellows  were  serious  about  their  plan.  AbkI 
I  subscribed  to  some  of  the  available  litern- 
ture  so  I  could  read  it.  And  they  kept  send- 
ing It  to  me.  Actually,  they  kept — I  sub- 
scribed for  1  year,  and  they  kept  sending 
it  to  me  until  I  had  been  on  the  Dies  com- 
mittee for  2  years,  and  then  they  began  to 
discover  they  were  feeding  it  to  the  enemy. 

So  as  a  result  of  that  background,  having 
heard  about  that,  having  become  disturt)«tl 
about  it,  knowing  that  this  was  serloos 
business,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  some  peo- 
ple— when  I  got  down  here.  I  put  in,  as  you 
say,  for  membership  on  the  House  Commit- 


tee  on  Un-American  Activities  under  Martin 
Dies  and  got  appointed  and  started  serving. 

Mr.  NivEN.  You  decided,  long  before  many 
of  your  colleagues,  that  Alger  Hiss"  confes- 
sions of  innocence  should  not  be  l>elleved. 

What  persuaded  you? 

Senator  Mundt.   Well,  two  things. 

In  the  first  place,  having  had  this  experi- 
ence of  fitting  in  at  a  Communist  cell  meet- 
ing and  knowing  how  these  fellows  operated 
through  duplicity,  I  was  perhaps  a  little  bit 
more  allergic  to  some  of  the  indications  than 
the  average  Member  of  Congress. 

The  second  thing — and  I  can  tell  this 
now — and  this  is  rather  interesting,  because 
it  pays  tribute  to  a  great  American.  After 
we  had  worked  on  tills  for  a  long  time,  and 
we  began— there  had  been  a  lot  of  different 
reports  and  a  lot  of  different  rumors  as  to 
when  did  the  committee  finally  decide  that 
Hl;s  was  the  guilty  fellow  instead  of  Cham- 
bers. 

Looking  at  the  two.  it  wasn't  clear.  Alger 
Hiss  was  a  very  presentable,  talented,  capable 
young  man,  and  you  couldn't  tell  by  looking 
at  Whlttaker  Chambers  much  about  his 
background. 

So  for  a  long  time  the  committee  knew 
that  somebody  was  lying,  and  we  had  to 
find  out  who. 

A  friend  of  mine  down  in  the  State  De- 
partment, pretty  high  up — and  I  have  never 
told  this  before,  in  public — his  name  Is  Jack 
Purlfoy,  well  known  in  this  town,  a  great 
American  from  South  Carolina— came  to  me 
one  afternoon  very  troubled.  And  he  said. 
"Karl.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I'm  torn 
between  loyalty  and  duty." 

I  said.  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

He  said,  "Frankly,  all  I  owe.  all  I  am  I 
owe,  in  tliis  town,  to  Dean  Acheson,  now 
Secretary  of  State.  He  picked  me  up,  got  me 
started  when  I  was  an  elevator  boy  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  got  me  in  the 
State  Department,  kind  of  nursed  me  along 
And  I  don't  want  to  do  him  a  disservice 
And  still.  I'm  a  good  American.  And  I  know 
that  what  you  are  saying  and  in-tilnuatlng 
about  Alger  Hi.ss  is  true,  because  1  have  ac- 
cess to  the  security  files  in  the  State  De- 
partment which  President  Truman  has  de- 
nied to  you.     Now,  what  do  I  do?" 

I  said,  "Well,  this  Is  something  for  you  to 
decide.  Jack." 

He  said,  "Would  it  be  helpful  to  you  If 
you  could  see  those  security  files?" 

I  said.  "We  have  been  trying  to  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  White  House  doesn't  want  us 
to  have  acce=s  to  them,"  one  of  these  con- 
stant arguments  between  the  eyccutive  priv- 
ilege and  congressional  committees. 

He  said,  "If  you  will  promise  me  two 
thlngr — that  you  would  never  reveal  how 
you  found  out,  and  two,  that  you  would 
not  use  it  to  do  damage  to  Dean  Acheson, 
I'll  arrange  for  you  to  see  them." 

I  said,  "It  would  not — I  like  Dean  Ache- 
son. I'm  not  fighting  Dean  Acheson.  We 
are  curious  about  Alger  Hiss.  And  the  sec- 
ond promise.  I  certainly  will  promise  that  as 
long  as  you  and  I  are  alive,  nobody  will  ever 
get  tills  out  of  my  mind." 

The  only  reason  I  tell  it  now — Jack  Purl- 
foy a  few  years  later  was  killed  in  a  sports 
car.  in  an  accident  overseas,  as  you  recall. 

Anyhow,  he  came  up  to  my  office  one  nlrht. 
about  1  o'clock  with  this  dossier.  We  F-rcnt 
2  or  3  hours  going  over  it.  The  evid'encs 
was  there.  There  wasn't  any  question  In  tli? 
world  but  what  Hiss  was  involved  with  these 
Communist  activities  and  Communist  agents. 

So  after  examining  it,  I  said,  "Now.  take 
this  back.  J.ick.  We  are  never  going  to  refer 
to  it.  But  this  has  been  a  tremendous  help, 
because  we  know  the  truth  is  there.  Ulti- 
mately we  will  find  a  way  to  prove  it.  And 
it  gives  us  the  confidence  and  the  encour- 
agement and  determination  to  go  ahead." 

Mr.  NivEN.  Was  this  before  or  after  Dick 
Nixon    made    up    his    mind? 

Senator  Mundt.  This  was  before.  This 
was    before    the    time— because   Dick    Nixon 
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was  convinced  e  little  later,  after  we  got  Into 
the  actual  hearings  and  the  guff  about  the 
prothonotary  warbler  and  the  confrontation 
and  the  meeting  up  in  the  hotel— the  Com- 
modore Hotel  in  Hew  York  City.  This  is  be- 
fore that.  Th.s  18  the  time  we  were  de- 
termining whether  or  not  really  to  go  into 
a  full-scale  Invivtigation. 

Mr.  NivKM.  Senator,  your  part  in  the  Mc- 
Carthy hearing!-  and  the  McCarthy  era  was 
so  great  that  we  cannot  go  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  it.  But  I  would  like  to  a«k  you  one 
question. 

Do  you  agre4'  with  those  who  aay  that 
while  some  of  McCarthy's  methods  may  have 
been  wrong,  he  Avas  sincere? 

Senator  Mukit.  Yes.  If  you  talk  in  terms 
of  Joe  McCarthy  being  a  sincere  opponent 
of  communism,  there  is  no  question  atx>ut 
that.  And  he  was  sincerely  trying  to  do 
something  about  It.  And  I  also  i«ree.  and 
told  him  many  times,  that,  of  course,  some 
of  his  methods  seemed  to  me  were  wrong. 
But  It  is  preUy  hard,  I  might  add— I  sus- 
pect my  methods  were  wrong  in  a  way  when 
I  looked  at  those  things  at  midnight  In  my 
office.  But  when  you  are  out  killing  rattle- 
snakes In  a  State  like  South  Dakota  for 
example,  where  we  have  some  In  the  prairie 
country,  you  dont  spend  too  much  time 
looking  at  the  rulebooks  and  the  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  rules  to  And  out  wh^t  Is  the 
appropriate  way  to  fight  a  rattlesnake.  And 
a  Communist  is  a  rattlesnake  as  far  as  the 
freedoms  and  tecurlty  of  the  people  are 
concerned. 

So  while  his  methods  were  wrong,  he  was 
dedicating  them  to  the  eradication  of  a 
pretty  serious  situation  in  America. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Ycu  don't  agree  at  all,  then, 
with  his  critics  who  said  that  he  wasn't 
really  Interested  in  communism  but  merely 
vised  the  issue  tj  advance  his  career. 

Senator  Mundt.  No — put  on  that  basis.  I 
would  not  agree. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Well.  now.  sir,  you  are  in  the 
center  of  the  Billle  Sol  Estes  investigation, 
and  the  Washlnxton  Post  this  morning  says 
that  a  House  su)>commlttee  is  sitting  on  the 
hottest  political  testimony  yet  given  In  the 
Estes  case,  testimony  Involving  eight  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  and  It  says  that  some  of 
these  Members  have  been  seen  Impwrtunlng 
the  subconunittee  chairman,  begging  him 
not  to  divulge  the  testimony  because  It 
would  affect  their  reelection  campaigns. 

I  wonder  if  ycur  inquiries  into  the  Elstes 
case  have 

Senator  Mundt.  No.  I  can  say  this,  Paul — 
that  our  inquiry  in  the  Estes  case  has  not 
come  across  the  trail  of  any  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congres:;  other  than  those  whose 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the  press. 
And  that  woulc.  indicate  that  the  House 
committee  may  have  come  across  something 
which  Involves  ethers.  If  that  Is  true — we 
know  nothing  abjut  It  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  NivEN.  You  don't  know  of  any  evi- 
dence which  has  been  burled  so  far  to  pro- 
tect Members  of  Congress. 

Senator  Mundt.  No,  sir;  and  there  will  be 
none  buried  in  '.he  committee  on  which  I 
serve.  John  McClellan  and  I.  at  the  very 
beginning,  agreed- and  we  have  been  on  a 
lot  of  Investigating  committees  together, 
through  a  lot  of  turmoil  together — he  served 
at  my  right-hand  side  when  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Army-McC.irthy  bearings.  So  we  went 
through  that  baptismal  of  fire  togetlier,  too. 

Now,  we  started  out  at  the  very  begin- 
ning—we are  not  going  to  persecute  any- 
body, we  are  not  going  to  protect  anybody, 
we  are  going  to  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  And  while  I  certainly  hope  that 
no  I>emocrat  or  no  Republican  Member  of 
the  House  or  the  Senate  Is  guilty  of  any 
wrongdoing,  if  we  find  It,  we  will  expose  it. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Thlf  Is  probably  fairly  poign- 
ant personally  when  a  colleague  of  years 
standing  and  a  good  friend  comes  to  you 
and  says,  "Please  suppress  this  because  it 
^•111  hurt  me." 


Senator  Mundt.  I  have  never  had  It  hap- 
pen. I  can  conceive  that  It  might  happen. 
If  what  you  report  from  the  Washington 
Poet  Is  true,  maybe  It  will  happen  on  Mon- 
day. But  I  have  never  yet  had  a  colleague 
of  mine  come  to  me  on  an  Inveetlgatlng 
ccHnmlttee  and  say,  "Keep  this  under  cover 
becaxue  it  would  hurt  me."  He  would  know 
to  begin  with  that  this  would  only  intensify 
my  efforts  to  expose  It.  We  believe  In  these 
Investigations  that  there  Is  no  Immunity 
that  should  be  attributed  to  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House.  We  are  all  citi- 
zens together,  we  are  all  Ixjund  by  the  same 
rules  of  ethics,  and  private  citizens  or  public 
citizens,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficial or  Member  of  Congress  should  live 
by  the  aaixke  rules. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  How  long  do  you  expect  these 
probes  into  Mr.   Estes'   affairs   to  continue? 

Senator  Mundt.  They  are  going  to  last 
quite  a  wlxiie,  because  we  have  got  at  least 
22  or  23  witnesses  that  we  know  of  now, 
that  we  are  still  going  to  Interrogate  as  far 
as  the  present  phase  of  our  Investigation, 
which  deals  mostly  with  the  cotton  alloca- 
tions. Ultimately  we  are  going  to  have  to 
go  to  the  grain  storage  operations  as  well, 
and  perhaps  Into  various  other  aspects,  such 
as  the  house-building  aspects,  and  other  as- 
pects of  Elstes'  activities. 

So  we  have  got  a  long  row  of  stumps 
ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Will  It  be  a  campaign  Issue? 

Senator  Mvndt.  Anything  you  take  up 
here,  Paul,  is  a  campaign  issue.  In  a  way 
It  win  be — depending  upon  the  dlsfxtsitlon — 
remember,  we  don't  have  a  national  cam- 
paign; we  have  a  guerrilla  war  this  time, 
congressional  camp>algns. 

In  the  country  districts,  I  suspect  the 
Republicans  are  going  to  make  considerable 
Of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  these  break- 
downs In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
And  I  suspect  that  whatever  political  activ- 
ity there  Is.  what  gain  there  is.  will  natur- 
ally derive  to  the  Republicans  because  this 
Is  happening  under  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration and  of  Billle  Sol  Estes  was  a  very 
heavy  contributor  to  the  Democratic  na- 
tional campaign  and    to  the  party. 

But  our  committee  certainly  is  not  going 
to  play  this  politically  at  all. 

Mr  NivEN.  Senator,  back  In  1951  and  1952 
you  considered  at  length  and  In  detail  and 
strongly  advocated  an  alliance  and  eventually 
a  merger  between  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  southern  Democrats.  So  you  still  favor 
such  an  alliance  or  merger? 

Senator  Mundt.  Yes — although  we  did  not 
advocate  It  exactly  in   those  terms,  Paul. 

What  we  were  thinking  about  then  and 
what  I  still  think  merits  considerable 
thought  is  a  realinement  of  political  think- 
ing In  this  country. 

Because  really  what  you  have  in  this 
country  today  are  four  political  parties — 
going  along  under  the  labels  of  two. 

You  have  got  to  the  so-called  modern 
liberal,  that  I  refer  to  as  a  20th-centiu-y  tory. 
because  they  want  to  grab  more  and  more 
power  and  place  it  In  tlie  hands  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  I  don't  think  it  is  liberal- 
ism at  all.  But  you  have  the  so-called 
modern   liberal. 

Then  you  have  the  traditional  liberal,  the 
fellow  who  believes  In  doing  things  for 
people  and  helping  people,  but  not  by  con- 
centrating power  In  Washington,  but  by  ex- 
panding  their   personal    opportunities. 

Then  you  have  what  you  call  the  progres- 
sive conservative — which  is  what  I  call  my- 
self. I  believe  in  using  conservative  meth- 
ods, the  procedures  of  the  Constitution  in 
the   past,  to  progress  to  newer  heights. 

And  then  you  have  what  I  would  call  the 
traditional  conservative,  the  fellow  who  Just 
sort  of  feels  that  Government  has  done  about 
as  much  as  it  should,  gone  about  as  far  as  It 
can. 


Now,  In  thoae  four,  it  seenu  to  me.  If  you 
break  them  down  into  two  poliUoal  parties — 
because  you  And  that  the  so-called  tnuU- 
tlonal  liberal  and  progrenlre  oonBerrmtlTe 
work  together.  And  in  the  nuOn  Vbamt  will 
be  recruited  from  the  area«  of  tlie  Soutli  and 
the  rural  areas  of  the  North,  which  X  thinfc' 
could  get  txjgether  In  one  pollUeal  party  with 
one  set  of  concepts;  and  the  urbanised  aiwas 
of  the  North  aiMl  the  so-called  Uberais  get 
together  as  another. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Do  you  think  the  R«pubUcan 
Party  can  gain  support  in  the  South  without 
losing  It  in  the  North? 

Senator  Mundt.  Yes;  I  think  it  Is  getting 
easier  for  us,  the  Republicans,  now  to  get 
support  in  the  South  without  losing  it  In 
the  North  than  It  has  become  for  the  Demo- 
crats who.  in  their  efforts  to  keep  their 
northern  so-called  liberal — what  I  called 
20th-century  tory — for  them  to  continue  to 
do  these  things  and  hold  the  South  Is  getting 
Increasingly  difficult,  as  the  polls  are  clearly 
indicating. 

Mr.  NivKN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Mundt. 

AirifovNCBx.  Our  guest  has  been  Senator 
Kasi.  E.  Mundt.  Republican  of  South  Dakota. 

He  was  Interviewed  by  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent Paul  Nlven. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lattschb  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1963 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  CRR.  11151)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill,  which  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
recommends  appropriations  in  the 
amoimt  of  $146,690,690.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  $32,956,800  over  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bulk  of  this  Increase,  $29,601,160. 
is  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1963 
for  the  U.S.  Saiate.  iJy  tradition,  the 
House  does  not  include  the  items  in  the 
bill  for  the  Senate. 

Under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
there  is  an  increase  over  the  House  bill 
in  the  amount  of  $2,235,000,  which  is 
the  sum  needed  by  the  Architect  to 
operate  the  two  Senate  OfiBce  Buildings 
and  the  subway  S3rstem. 

The  committee  has  adopted  an 
amendment  proposing  an  appropriation 
of  $37,500  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  for  restoration  of  the  Old  Senate 
and  Old  Supreme  Court  Chambers.  The 
purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  on  page  10  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  the  Senators'  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  pages  41  through  103 
of  the  Senate  hearings  on  this  bill,  which 
contain  many  impressive  illustrations 
and  a  complete  report  on  the  Old  Cham- 
bers. 

For  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee has  included  the  additional  stun 
of  $976,350  under  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses." Twenty  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  of  this  amount  is 
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for  the  financing  of  a  new  Children's 
Book  Section  in  the  Ldbrary.  which  it  is 
expected  will  result  in  a  more  effective 
utilization  of  the  superior  collection  of 
children's  books  and  periodicals  now  de- 
posited in  the  Library.  The  balance  of 
the  increase  of  $955,500  is  for  renova- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  for  Library 
space  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant.  The 
Library  of  Congress  is  working  in  very 
cramped  quarters.  The  Congress  has 
recognized  this  for  the  past  2  years  by 
providing  funds  to  rent  commercial 
space. 

The  Library,  however,  has  been  un- 
able to  find  the  necessary  space.  The 
General  Services  Administration  has  of- 
fered suitable  space  at  the  Naval  Weap- 
ons Plant  provided  the  Library  reim- 
burses General  Services  Administration 
for  the  cost  of  the  necessary  alterations. 

The  committee  recommends  this  ap- 
propriation because  the  investment  for 
alterations  will  be  amortized  within  6 
years  through  the  savings  resulting  from 
the  use  of  federally  owned  facilities  as 
compared  with  commercial  rental  space. 
After  the  new  building  is  completed  for 
the  Library,  which  is  presently  under 
consideration,  this  space  will  be  avail- 
able for  another  Government  agency. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  increase  in  the 
bill  for  the  Senate.  The  amount  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1963  is  $800,820 
in  excess  of  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  A  large  part  of  this  increase, 
$746,000,  is  for  the  additional  clerk  pro- 
vided for  each  Senator  and  the  Vice 
President  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  1962. 

Mr.  President,  that  question  hsis  al- 
ready been  decided.  We  are  now  pro- 
posing to  provide  the  money  for  the  ac- 
tion the  Senate  has  already  taken  by 
way  of  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  which  was  signed  into  law 
on  July  25.  and  for  the  increase  allowed 
the  Senators  from  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Virginia  as  a  result  of  the 
population  expansion  in  those  States,  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  committee  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  a  longevity  compensation  plan  for 
those  general  Senate  employees  who 
serve  all  senatorial  offices  and  the  pub- 
lic, whereby  these  employees  will  receive 
nominal  increases  periodically. 

The  Committee  plan  provides  auto- 
matic increases  in  compensation  after 
each  5-year  period  of  continuous  service, 
but  not  to  exceed  four  such  periodic  in- 
creases for  most  regular  employees  under 
the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  secretaries 
to  the  majority  and  minority,  and  the 
Official  Reporters  of  the  Senate.  The 
longevity  provision  will  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  Senators  or  committees  and  it 
will  not  alter  the  existing  financial  struc- 
ture for  clerk-hire  of  Senators  and  com- 
mittees. 

Under  the  longevity  proposal,  an  em- 
ployee whose  basic  compensation  is  less 
than  $1,800.  exclusive  of  any  additions 
received  under  the  longevity  provision, 
will  receive  periodic  basic  increases  of 
$120 — currently  a  gross  increase  of 
$235— and  those  whose  basic  compensa- 
tion   is    $1,800    or    above    will    receive 


periodic  basic  increases  of  $180 — cut"- 
rently  a  gross  increase  ranging  froh^ 
$316  to  $364. 

But  in  any  case  in  which  an  employfee 
has  been  employed  for  more  than  5 
years,  of  course,  he  can  receive  only  tijie 
first  step.  He  must  then  wait  another 
5  years  for  the  second  step. 

At  the  end  of  20  years'  continuous 
service,  an  employee  will  receive  his 
fourth  and  last  periodic  increase.  In 
no  case  shall  the  longevity  provision  aii- 
thorize  a  total  amount  of  compensatii^n 
in  excess  of  a  maximum  or  ceiling  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  Senate  employees. 

The  longevity  provision  becomes  e|f- 
fective  on  September  1,  1962,  and  onfly 
continuous  service  performed  subsequefit 
to  August  31,  1957 — the  immediaite 
previous  5 -year  period — shall  be  cred- 
ited, as  I  have  already  explained. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  first-year  cqst 
of  the  program  will  be  in  the  neishbdz- 
hood  of  $60,000  for  all  employees  who 
are  within  the  purview  of  the  provision. 

The  salaries  of  most  of  the  employees 
covered  by  this  provision  can  only  fee 
increased  in  one  of  the  appropriation 
acts.  This  places  the  ofBcers  of  the 
Senate  and  the  committee  in  the  difficult 
position  of  having  to  consider  numerous 
requests  for  adjustments  annually. 

At  this  juncture  let  me  say  that  t^e 
have  received  a  number  of  requests  from 
Senators  and  other  people  who  are  In- 
terested in  other  employees  who  setlve 
the  Senate.  All  deserve  a  great  amou|nt 
of  consideration,  and  the  requests  should 
be  given  great  weight.  But  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  at  this  time  it  should  dajiy 
all  such  requests.  That  is  precisely  wh(at 
we  have  done.  In  many  instances,  the 
requests  are  justifiable  and  reasonable. 
based  on  length  of  service.  However. 
favorable  action  in  one  instance  may  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  inequities  fpr 
other  employees. 

The  committee  believes  that  with  the 
adoption  of  this  longevity  plan  the  eiji- 
ployees  will  have  something  to  look  to- 
ward and  that  it  will  greatly  reduce  the 
nvunber  of  requests  for  individual  ptyD- 
motions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coh- 
sent  that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc:  that  the  bill,  as  iso 
amended,  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment; 
and  that  no  points  of  order  agaitist 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th«re 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

At  the  top  of  page  2,  insert  a  new  headliig 
"Senate". 

On  page  2,  after  Une  1,  to  insert : 

"COMPENSATION  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  J||1D 
SENATORS,  MILEAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THe 
SENATE  AND  SENATORS,  AND  EXPENSE  ALLOW- 
ANCES or  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  LEADBrS 
OF  THE  SENATE 

"Com-pensation   of   the    Vice   President    (%^d 
Senators 
"For  compensation  of  the  Vice   President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  (2  471  - 
140." 


On  page  2,  after  line  8,  to  Insert: 

"MILEAGE   OF   PRESIDENT   OF  THE    SENATE   AND    OF 
SENATORS 

"For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  of  Senators,  $58,370." 

On  page  2,  after  line  12,  to  insert: 

"EXPENSE    ALLOWANCES   OF    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT, 
AND  MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY  LEADERS 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $10,000;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000:  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000;  in  all.  $14,000." 

On  page  2,  after  line   17,  to  Insert: 

"SALARIES,    OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

"For  compensation  of  offlcers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  author- 
ized by  law,  including  agency  contributions 
and  longevity  comi>en6ation  as  authorized, 
which  shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation 
without  regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as 
follows: 

"OFFICE   OF    THE   VICE    PRESIDENT 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  him  in  basic  multiples  of  $5  per  month, 
$127,645," 

On  page  3,  after  line  4,  to  Insert: 

"CHAPLAIN 

"Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  $8,810." 
On  page  3,  after  line  6,  to  insert: 

"OFFICE     OF     THE    SECHETART 

"For  Office  of  the  Secretary.  $720,460:  Pro- 
vided. That  effective  July  1,  1962,  the  Secre- 
tary may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  a  .second  assistant  parliamentarian  at  not 
to  exceed  $5,700  baste  per  annum." 

On  page  3.  after  line  11,  to  Insert: 

"COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

"For  professional  and  clerical  assistance 
to  standing  committees,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee   on    Small    Business,    $2,651,200," 

On  page  3,  after  line  15,  to  insert: 

"CONFERENCE    COMMITTEES 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$77,325.' 

On  page  3.  after  line  19,  to  insert: 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$77,325." 

At  the  top  of  page  4.  to  insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    CLERICAL    ASSISTANCE    TO 
SENATORS 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
and  messenger  service  for  Senators,  $12,676.- 
275." 

On  page  4,  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

"OFFICE    OF    SERGEANT    AT    ARMS    AND    DOOR- 
KEEPER 

"For  Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Etoor- 
keeper,  $2,522,780:  Provided,  That  effective 
July  1,  1962.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  mny  em- 
ploy a  chief  messenger  at  $2,460  ba.'lc  per 
annum  and  a  truck  driver  at  $2,700  basic  per 
annum." 

On  page  4.  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 

OrtlCES   OF    THE    SECRETARIES    FOR    THE    MAJOR- 
ITY AND  THE  MINORITY 

"For    the   offices  of   the  Secretary   for   the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Mlnorltv 
$126,350." 

On  page  4.  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"OFFICES    OF    THE    MAJOHITT    AND    MINOHTT 
WHIPS 

"For  four  clerical  assistants,  two  for  the 
Majority  Whip  and  two  for  the  Minority 
Whip,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
in  basic  multiples  of  $60  per  annum  by  the 
respective  Whips,  $14,170  each;  in  all, 
$28,340." 
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On  page  4,  after  line  19.  to  insert: 

"OmCIAL  RKPORTESS  OF  DKBATBS 

"For  office  of  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates, $214,990." 
On  page  4,  after  line  21,  to  insert: 

"OmcE  or  THE  Legislative  Counsel  or  the 
Senate 
"Por  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the     Legislative    Coimsel     of     the     Senate 
$232,240." 

At  the  top  of  page  5,  to  insert : 

"contingent  expenses  or  the  senate 
"Legislative  reorganization 

"Por  salaries  and  expenses,  legislative  re- 
organization, $125,940." 

On  page  5,  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

"senate  policy  committees 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Major- 
ity Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee.  $163,975  for  each  such  commit- 
tee; in  all,  $327,950." 

On  page  5.  after  line  8.  to  Insert: 

"JOINT  ECONOMIC   COMMITTEX 

"For   salaries   and   expenses   of   the   Joint 
Economic  Committee.  $260,000." 
On  page  5,  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

"JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

"For   salaries    and    expenses    of   the   Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  $294,010." 
On  page  5,  after  line  14,  to  insert: 

"JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  $114,125;  for  ex- 
penses of  compiling,  preparing,  and  Index- 
ing the  Congressional  Directory,  $1 600-  in 
all,  $115,725." 

On  page  5.  after  line  19,  to  Insert: 

"AUTOMOBILES  AND   MAINTENANCE 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  four  automobiles, 
one  for  the  Vice  President,  one  for  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority 
Leader,  and  one  for  the  Minority  Leader. 
$36,000," 

At  the  top  of  page  6,  to  Insert: 

"rURNITURE 

"For  service  and  materials  In  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture.  $31,190.  and  an  additional  amount 
for  furniture,  fiscal  year  1962.  •8340:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  furniture  purchased  is  not 
available  from  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

On  page  6,  after  line  6,  to  insert: 

"INQUIRIES   AND   INVESTIGATIONS 

For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including 
$380,000  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  be  available  also  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  Senate  Resolution  Numbered 
193.  agreed  to  October  14.  1943.  $3,797,210." 
On  page  6,  after  line  14,  to  Insert : 

"FOLDING     DOCUMENTS 

"For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $1.90  per  hour  per  person, 
$34,295." 

On  page  6,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

"MAIL     TRANSPORTATION 

"For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  malls 
and  for  offlcial  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Secre- 
tary  and    Sergeant   at   Arms,   $16,560." 

At  the  top  of  page  7.  to  Insert: 

"MISCELLANEOUS      ITEMS 

"For  miscellaneous  Items,  exclusive  of 
labor,  $2,390,565,  including  $85,000  for  pay- 
ment   to    the    Architect    of    the    Capitol    In 


accordance    with    section    4    of    Public    Law 
87-82.  approved  July  6.  1961." 
On  page  7.  after  line  5.  to  Insert: 

"POSTAGE    STAMPS 

"Por  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority. 
$140;  and  for  airmail  and  sp>ecial-delivery 
stamps  for  office  of  the  Secretary,  $160;  office 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $I25;  Senators  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $55,550;  In  all.  $55,975." 

On  page  7,  after  line  12,  to  insert: 

"STATIONERY      (REVOLVING     FUND) 

"For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent Of  the  Senate.  $181,800;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate,  $13,200;  in  all,  $195,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

On  page  7.  after  line  17,  to  Insert: 

'  'COM  M  UNICATIOWS 

"For  an  amount  for  communications  which 
may  be  expended  interchangeably  for  pay- 
ment, in  accordance  with  such  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  of 
charges  on  official  telegrams  and  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
such  telephone  calls  to  be  in  addition  to 
those  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1947 
(60  Stat.  392;  2  U.S.C.  46c.  4fld.  46e).  as 
amended,  and  the  First  Deficiency  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1949  (63  Stat.  77;  2  U.S.C,  46d-l ) 
$15,150," 

On  page  12,  line  15.  after  "$150,000".  to 
Insert  "of  which  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  may  be  transferred  to  the  appro- 
priation under  such  heading  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962". 

On  page  19,  after  line  5,  to  insert: 

"JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     REDUCTION     OF     NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 

"For  an  amount  to  enable  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  to  carry  out  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  It  by  section  601  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1941  (55  Stat.  726),  to  remain  avail- 
able during  the  existence  of  the  committee. 
•28.790,  to  be  dUbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate." 

On  page  22,  after  line  11,  to  Insert: 

"RESTORATION  OF  OLD  SENATE  CHAMBER  AND  OLD 
SUPREME  COURT  CHAMBER  IN  THE  CAPrrOL 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
prepare  working  drawings,  specifications,  and 
estimates  of  cost  for  restoration  of  the  Old 
Senate  Chamber  on  the  principal  floor  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Capitol  substan- 
tially to  the  condition  in  which  these  cham- 
bers existed  and  were  furnished  when  last 
occupied  in  1859  and  1860,  respectively,  by 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  United 
States  Supreme   Court.  $37,500, " 

On  page  23,  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 

"SENATE    OFFICE    BUILDINGS 

"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items 
and  supplies,  including  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and 
material  Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  there- 
of; for  purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  for  personal  and  other  services; 
including  eight  female  attendants  in  charge 
of  ladies'  retiring  rooms  at  $1,800  each;  for 
the  care  and  op>eration  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  including  the  subway  and  subway 
transportation  systems  connecting  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954,  as  amended 
(5  use.  2131);  to  be  expended  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol;    in   all  $2,235,000." 

On  page  26,  line  20,  after  the  word  "cloth- 
ing",  to  strike  out  "rental   of   buildings   In 


the  District  of  Columbia  and.  U  found  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States  by  tbe 
Librarian  of  Congress,  without  regard  to 
secUon  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  u 
amended;"  ;  on  page  27.  line  1,  after  the 
word  "Board",  to  strike  out  "$8,930,000"  and 
Insert  "$9,906350";  and  in  line  4.  after  the 
numerals  "1963".  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $1,100,000 
shaU  be  available  for  reimbursement  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  altera- 
tions Including  air  conditioning,  of  space  to 
be  occupffed  by  the  Llbary  of  Congress  In  the 
Naval   Weapons  Plant." 

On  page  29.  line  12,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$678,000"  and  Insert 
"$758,000".  and  In  line  13,  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strike  out  "$630,000"  and  Insert 
"$710,000". 

On  page  33.  after  line  10.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105.  No  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
finance,  under  authority  of  section  4167<a) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  the  mailing 
and  delivering  of  mall  matter  sent  through 
the  malls  with  a  simplified  form  of  address 
under  the  franking  privilege  by  any  Member 
or  Member-elect  of  Congress  to  postal  pa- 
trons. Including  those  patrons  on  rural  or 
star  routes." 

On  page  33.  after  line  17,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  This  section  shall  apply  to — 
"(1)  Each  employee  of  the  Senate  whose 
compensation  Is  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees  un- 
der the  heading  "Office  of  the  Secretary",  ex- 
cept the  Assistant  to  the  Majority,  and  the 
Assistant  to  the  Minority. 

"(2)  Each  employee  of  the  Senate  whose 
compensation  Is  paid  from  such  appropria- 
tion under  the  heading  'Office  of  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper',  except  employees 
designated  on  the  rolls  as  'special  employees'. 
"(3)  Each  employee  of  the  Senate  whose 
compensation  Is  paid  from  such  appropria- 
tion under  the  heading  'Official  Reporters  of 
Debates'. 

"(4)  Each  employee  of  the  Senate  whose 
compensation  is  paid  from  such  appropria- 
tion under  the  heading  'Offices  of  the  Secre- 
taries for  the  Majority  and  the  Minority'. 

"(5)  Each  employee  of  the  Senate  author- 
ized by  Senate  resolution  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  or  Sergeant  at  Arms,  except 
employees  designated  on  the  rolls  as  'spe- 
cial employees'. 

"(6)  Telephone  operators.  Including  the 
chief  operator  and  assistant  chief  operators, 
on  the  United  States  Capitol  telephone  ex- 
change. 

"(7)  Members  of  the  Capitol  Police. 
"(b)  An  employee  to  whom  this  section 
applies  shall  be  paid  during  any  period  of 
continuous  service  as  such  an  employee  ad- 
ditional basic  compensation  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  'longevity  compensation')  at  the 
rate  of  $120  per  annum  If  at  the  time  of  such 
pajmient  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation (exclusive  of  longevity  compensation) 
of  the  position  in  which  employed  Is  less 
than  $1,800,  or  $180  per  annum  If  at  such 
time  such  rate  is  $1,800  or  more,  for  each 
five  years  of  service  performed  as  such  an 
employee  during  such  period.  No  employee 
shall  receive  more  than  four  such  Increases 
upon  the  basis  of  any  period  of  continuous 
service,  and  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  payment  to  any 
employee  of  total  compensation.  Including 
longevity  compensation.  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  amount  prescribed  by  law  for 
Senate  employees  generally.  In  computing 
length  of  continuous  service  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  only  service  performed, 
subsequent  to  August  31,  1957,  shall  be  cred- 
ited, and  In  the  case  of  employees  of  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate 
there  shall  be  credited  any  service  as  such 
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an  emirioyM  pcrfonoMl  during  tha  period 
beginning  on  Septamlier  1.  1957.  and  end- 
ing oo  June  SO.  1900.  wlietbcr  or  not  com- 
pensated from  tlie  apptoptiatlon  referred  to 
in  eubeeetion  (a).  Oontlnnlty  of  eerrloe  for 
the  purpoae  cA  tUa  sobaectkHi  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  broken  by  separations  from 
BCTTlce  of  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  by 
the  perforinanre  of  serrlce  as  an  employee, 
other  tlian  an  employee  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  seetifm,  whose  compensation 
is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Sepresenta- 
tives,  but  such  separations  and  service  shall 
not  be  credited  for  the  pxirposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Imigevlty  compensation  under  this 
section  shall  be  payable  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  following  com- 
pletion of  the  five-year  period  upon  which 
such  compensation  is  based. 

"(c)  The  Act  of  Pebruary  13,  1946  (Public 
Law  a.  79th  Cong.;  2  UJS.C.  001)  is  repealed, 
and  no  longevity  Increase  payable  vinder  au- 
thority of  such  Act  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  shall  be  payable  on  or  after 
such  date. 

"(d)  Section  105  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropslatian  Act.  1969  (Public  Law  85-670) 
is  repealed.  Any  member  of  the  Capitol 
Police  who  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  completed  service  entitling  him  to  be 
paid  at  a  rate  specified  in  such  section  106 
shall  be  entitled,  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
serve  without  break  in  service  of  more  than 
thirty  days  as  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police, 
to  continue  to  be  paid  at  such  rate  and.  in 
addition,  to  receive  any  longevity  increases 
for  which  he  may  become  qualified  imder 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  except  that 
while  receiving  compensation  at  a  rate  speci- 
fied in  such  section  105  (1)  no  such  member 
shall  receive  vaort  than  three  longevity  in- 
creases imder  subsection  (b)  based  upon  any 
period  of  oontlnuoiis  service,  and  (2)  in  com- 
puting length  of  service  for  the  purpose  of 
such  longevity  Increases,  only  service  per- 
formed subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  such 
member  began  receiving  compensation  at  a 
rate  prescribed  by  such  section  105  shall  be 
coimted. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
September  1,  1962." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendments  identified  as 
"8-1-62— B." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

The  LsGisLATTvs  Cixxx..  On  page  5. 
line  7.  strike  out  "$163,975"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$133,975". 

On  page  5.  line  8.  strike  out  "$327,950" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$267,950". 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lauschx  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor desire  to  have  his  amendments  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Bfr.  PROXMIRE.  Tes;  I  ask  that  my 
amendments  identified  as  "8-1-62 — ^B" 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questicm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

POUCT    COSCMJ'riKS    SPEITDUfC    wtitt;    TOTAIXT 
TTNJXrSTTITED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  amend- 
ments would  do  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
increase  provided  for  the  policy  com- 
mittees. Last  year  the  Senate  policy 
committees  received  an  appropriation  of 
$287,000.  The  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease of  $60,000.  It  does  so  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  a  large  part  of  that  amount 
was  not  speat  last  year  by  the  policy 
committees. 


When  the  Senate  policy  committ^s 
were  established  in  1947.  the  first  appro- 
priation was  $15,000.  Gradually  tihe 
policy  committees  have  had  larger  ajnd 
larger  increases.  In  1948  their  bucket 
was  $41,000;  in  1950,  $43,000;  by  1956 
the  appropriation  was  $95,000;  and 'in 
1959  it  was  $111,000.  In  1960  tiiere  Was 
an  enormous  increase,  to  $248,000.  Tjiis 
year  we  are  asked  to  increase  the  amoiint 
to  $327,000  for  the  Senate  policy  cain- 
mittees. 

WHAT  DO  POUCT  COMMrTTEZS  DO? 

For  years  I  have  been  trying  to  fijid 
out  what  the  policy  committees  do.  I 
have  gone  into  some  exploring  to  soijne 
of  its  legislative  history,  and  so  forth. 
I  must  say  that  I  am  qiiite  disappointed. 

Congress  has  made  only  one  effort  in 
recent  years  to  create  a  law  that  woikld 
provide  a  framework  within  which  the 
policies  of  our  parties  could  be  deter- 
mined. Extremely  exhaustive  and  U¥>r- 
ough  hearings  were  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress 8<Hne  13  years  ago.  The  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  law  setting  up  policy 
committees  that  emerged  from  th^se 
hearings  is  a  little  complicated,  because 
the  bill  introduced  following  the  original 
committee  report  and  which  set  up  pol- 
icy committees  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress was  defeated  in  the  House  alter 
having  passed  the  Senate.  After  this 
rejection  of  policy  committees  in  b0th 
Houses,  policy  committees  for  both  par- 
ties were  set  up  in  the  Senate. 

But,  Madam  President,  it  is  a  simple 
truth  that  there  is  no  visible  similarity 
whatsoever  between  the  purposes  of  ttfie 
policy  committee  as  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  which  the  idea  of  poUcy 
c(Hnmittees  was  originally  conceived  and 
what  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
appears  to  be  doing. 

I  am  going  to  read  the  preamble  to  the 
specific  recommendations  that  proposed 
the  creation  of  policy  committees  in  tjhe 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Khe 
Reorganization  of  Congress  on  March  4 
1946: 

strong  recommendations  were  made  Ifor 
formal  expression  within  the  Congress  of  fhe 
m&ln  poUcles  of  the  majority  and  minoitity 
parties.  These  recommendations  called  tor 
some  mechanism  which  could  bring  al»>ut 
more  party  accountability  for  poUcles  i|nd 
pledges  announced  and  made  in  the  natlohal 
platform  of  the  major  political  parties  •  i^  • 
only  through  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people  by  their  support  of  political  par- 
ties on  the  basis  of  their  platform  pledges 
can  the  majority  will  be  determined. 

So  a  prime  purpose  of  the  policy  co«n- 
mittee  according  to  the  committee  re- 
port was  to  serve  as  a  mechanism  for 
translating  platform  promises  into  l«w. 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
role  of  the  party  caucuses  within  Con- 
gress to  serve  as  an  intermediate  ager»cy 
between  the  people  who  vote  Republictm 
or  Democratic  and  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  policy  committees. 

It  then  recommends  that  the  polity 
committee — 

First.  Formulate  the  overall  legiaJ|a- 
tive  policy  of  the  two  parties. 

Second.  Meet  frequently  to  consider 
its  role  in  expediting  consideration  a^d 
passage  of  matters  pledged  to  the  peo- 
ple by  their  party. 


Third.  On  issues  where  party  policy 
is  involved  the  decisions  of  these  policy 
committees  would  be  formally  an- 
nounced in  proceedings  of  Congress, 
and  formal  records  would  be  k^t  of 
such  decisions.  No  member  of  either 
parly  would  be  required  to  follow  such 
announced  party  ix)licy  except  as  he 
chose  to  do  so.  Each  member  would  be 
free  to  vote  as  he  saw  fit,  but  the  record 
of  his  action  would  be  available  to  the 
public  as  a  means  of  holding  both  the 
party   and   the   individual   accountable. 

Fourth.  Membership  on  all  policy 
committees  would  automatically  expire 
at  the  close  of  each  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  endence 
that  a  single  one  of  these  recommenda- 
tions has  been  followed  even  in  part  by 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  all  of  them 
have  b&en  ignored. 

Of  course  under  the  law  the  Senate 
policy  committees  can  operate  exactly 
as  they  see  fit.  They  have  no  legal,  and 
of  course  they  have  no  moral  obligation 
to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  report  I  have  quoted.  This 
is  because  the  Senate  policy  commit- 
tees were  set  up  after  the  original  bill 
was  defeated.  I  am  sure  the  wise  and 
experienced  men  on  the  policy  commit- 
tee are  acting  in  complete  accordance 
with  their  own  excellent  Judgment — 
and  I  mean  this  sincerely — on  how  they 
can  best  sen'e  their  party  and  country. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  that  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  policy 
committees  in  the  first  place,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  itself  In 
its  report  and  virtually  all  the  visible 
and  evident  thinking  that  has  been  done 
on  this  matter  supports  a  poUcy  com- 
mittee that  would  establish  and — what 
is  just  as  important — communicate  to 
all  party  Senators — the  party's  policies. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  I  raise 
this  objection  at  this  time  is  that  we  can 
see.  on  the  basis  of  the  history  of  these 
appropriations,  that  we  are  now  appro- 
priating 20  times  as  much  as  was  orig- 
inally appropriated  by  Congress  only  15 
years  ago.  These  committees  serve  none 
of  the  functions  for  which  they  were  set 
up — none  of  them.  We  are  asked  to  in- 
crease the  amount,  this  time,  by  another 
$60,000  and  to  raise  the  total  amount 
from  $267,000  to  $327,000. 

Mr.  President,  a  distinguished  political 
scientist.  Prof.  Hugh  Bone,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  has  made  a  con- 
scientious investigation  of  the  policy 
committees.  He  made  it  in  June  of  1956, 
but  his  findings  are  still  largely  valid.  In 
the  course  of  his  findings  he  stated: 

Nowhere  have  the  Democrats  set  down  the 
functions  for  their  policy  committee. 

In  talking  with  Senators  and  their  as- 
sistants one  finds,  some  Senators  find  the 
committees,  particularly  the  Democratic 
committees,  do  very  little,  whUe  others  pur- 
port to  see  a  few  real  achievements.  This 
is  because  of  the  absence  of  standards  for 
Judging  what  the  committees  are  supposed 
to  do  and  can  do. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
policy  committees  are  misnamed.  Tliey 
have  never  been  poUcy  bodies  in  the  aenae 
of  considering  and  investigating  alternatives 
of  public  policy,  and  they  have  never  put 
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forth  an  overall  congressional  party  pro- 
gram. The  committees  do  not  assume  lead- 
ership in  drawing  up  a  general  legislative 
program  but  consider  certain  proposals  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  as  they  arise  or  are  due  for 
consideration  on  the  floor.  Some  Important 
policies  receive  little  or  no  discussion  In  the 
committee,  and  only  rarely  have  committees 
labeled  their  decisions  as  party  policies. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  Bone  finding. 
Professor  Bone  states: 

On  Capitol  Hill  the  usefulness  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  policy  committees  are 
recognized  in  three  fields:  Service  and  re- 
search— 

The  Democratic  policy  committee  staff 
does  this  for  the  majority  leader  not  in- 
dividual Senators — 
education — 

Since  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee as  such  does  not  commimicate  with 
other  Democratic  Senators  except  in 
providing  vote  cards  after  roUcall  votes 
on  the  Senate  floor,  this  function  is 
limited— 

and  legislative  scheduling. 

In  this  respect  Bone  finds: 

Scheduling  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word 
Involves  discussion  of  strategy,  decision  as 
to  sequence  and  consideration  of  timing. 
Neither  policy  committee  as  a  committee. 
appears  to  have  gone  into  these  matters  with 
any  degree  of  regularity. 

Policy  committee  sessions  are  meetings 
of  some  of  the  men  of  power  in  the  Senate 
at  which  political  strategy,  policy,  program, 
and  adverse  other  matters  are  discussed. 

Meetings  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  are  private.  No  reports  of  any 
kind  are  made  to  other  Democratic 
Senators. 

EXPLANATION    CALLED    FOK 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ord, it  seems  to  me  that  if  these  commit- 
tees are  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  $60,000. 
which  is  a  20 -percent  increase  in  the 
appropriations,  there  should  be  an  ex- 
planation, or  we  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  it,  or  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  hearings,  or  there  ought  to 
be  something  in  the  ret>ort. 

But  there  is  no  explanation  in  either 
the  hearings  or  the  report  for  this  sub- 
stantial increase. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  the 
largest  peacetime  appropriations  bill  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation — more  than 
$48  billion.  Other  substantial  appro- 
priation bills  were  passed.  Almost  all 
represented  huge  increases  over  previous 
years. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  opportunity  for 
real  economy  in  the  Government,  there  is 
no  question  that  we  must  start  now  with 
ourselves  in  the  legislative  branch.  It 
is  true  that  $60,000  is  not  $48  billion.  It 
is  true  that  $60,000  is  relatively  small, 
relatively  modest:  but  we  must  set  an 
example.  How  in  the  world  can  we  ex- 
pect oflacials  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  all 
the  other  Government  agencies  to  prac- 
tice economy  if  Congress  is  so  extrava- 
gant with  itself,  if  Congress  refuses  to 
reveal  to  its  own  Members  the  reason  for 
the  enormous  increase  in  its  appropria- 
tions? 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  will  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to 
have  this  big  increase,  and  will  justify 


it.  I  hope  they  will  tell  us  why  it  is  that 
the  policy  committees  do  not  conform 
with  the  basic  legislation,  because  they 
seem  to  provide  virtusdly  no  information 
or  assistance  to  most  Senators.  How 
can  the  leadership  justify  an  appropria- 
tion 20  times  greater  than  the  original 
appropriation  15  years  ago? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  item  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  policy  staff  on  the  RepubU- 
can  side  is  necessary.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Never  has  the 
minority  had  the  benefit  of  so  much  ex- 
cellent and  scholarly  work  from  its  pwlicy 
staff  as  it  has  now.  The  staff  has  been 
completely  reorganized.  It  has  been 
given  new  leadership.  The  results  of 
the  staff  work  are  available  to  every 
Member  on  the  minority  side.  The  staff 
has  developed  monographs;  it  has  done 
work  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
In  a  way,  I  am  sorry  that  the  amount 
is  not  a  little  larger,  so  that  even  more 
work  might  be  done. 

The  staff  has  been  refined,  and  now 
has  some  excellent  members. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  talks  about  the  huge  appro- 
priation bills.  I  remind  him  that  the  very 
pimxjse  of  the  increases  sought  in  this 
bill  is  to  enable  more  analytical  work  to 
be  done  on  appropriation  bills  and  on 
policy  matters. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  an  excellent  point. 
I  have  always  felt  that  Senate  commit- 
tees should  be  well  staffed.  I  for  one 
would  warmly  support  any  request  for 
a  more  adequate  staff  for  the  minority 
on  standing  committees.  But  the  policy 
committees,  which  arc  supposed  to  work 
on  party  pohcy,  belong  to  the  parties. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  what  they 
do,  and  I  have  l>een  as  diligent  as  any 
other  Senator  in  challenging  them  to 
tell  what  they  do.  So  it  is  hard  to 
justify  this  increase. 

If  the  Senator  is  asking  for  a  more 
adequate  staff  of  experts  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  in  order  to  have 
more  effective  research  performed,  I 
think  that  would  be  excellent.  But  that 
is  not  a  justification  for  increasing  the 
staffs  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
policy  committees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
written  to  the  chairman  of  every  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  and  also 
to  every  ranking  Member  on  our  side, 
I  have  sought  to  ascertain  whether  they 
would  cooperate  with  representatives  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  make  a  staff 
study.  That  study  is  at  present  under- 
way, and  the  staff  which  is  conducting 
the  work  has  taken  up  quarters  in  the 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  in  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  them  to  make  a  report 
on  this  subject  sometime  in  January. 
It  may  be  some  time  thereafter  before 
we  can  act  on  it.  But  we  will  need  this 
staff;  and  In  Ueu  of  other  facilities  In 
that  field,  the  policy  staff  is  somehow 
filling  that  deficiency  and  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work. 


Obviously,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  sit- 
uation on  the  majority  side;  I  do  not 
know  about  it.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
minority  pohcy  staff  sits  with  the  min- 
ority policy  committee  at  every  one  of 
its  luncheons,  every  Tuesday,  or  when- 
ever it  is  held;  and  we  work  with  them 
almost  every  week.  Those  meetings  are 
attended  by  every  minority  Member 
when  he  is  in  town.  So  there  is  a  close 
integration  between  our  policy  commit- 
tee staff  and  the  members  of  the  minor- 
ity party.  This  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful, vital  arrangements  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge.  For  that  reason,  we 
have  sought  to  get  even  more  than  the 
$30,000  allowed;  but  we  were  finally  con- 
tent to  accept  $30,000,  and  obviously  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  a  similar 
amount  for  the  majority  policy  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  jrield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Precisely  on  that 
point,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
argvunent  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  we  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic poUcy  committee  retm-ned  $63,- 
952.52  of  last  year's  appropriation.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely frugal  and  that  the  RepubUcans 
have  been  extravagant;  not  at  all.  As 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  iwinted 
out,  the  minority  must  rely  more  on  its 
staff  because  it  does  not  have  a  com- 
parable number  of  staff  members  on  the 
various  committees.  We  on  the  major- 
ity side  are  perhaps  better  staffed  in  that 
regard  and  therefore  do  not  have  to  rely 
to  the  same  extent  upon  our  poUcy  com- 
mittee. But  it  is  true  that  once  funds 
are  provided  to  one  side,  they  must  also 
be  provided  to  the  other  side. 

I  hope  that  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  will  watch  this  situation 
very  closely.  At  best,  this  is  a  thankless 
job.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  comes  in  contact  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  especially 
when  he  is  pressed  by  his  own  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader,  to  stand 
up  and  say,  "No."  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  do  that;  but  it  must  be  done  from  time 
to  time. 

I  trust  that  both  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  will  watch  the 
poUcy  committee  appropriations  Euid  the 
conference  committee  appropriations 
very  carefully,  and  will  exercise  all  pos- 
sible restraint  in  the  future  not  to  ask 
for  additional  money. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  director  of  our  policy  committee 
staff  is  very  careful  about  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  He  is  most  care- 
ful in  the  selection  of  personnel,  to  make 
certam  that  those  who  are  selected  have 
a  given  talent  for  the  Job  that  has  to  be 
done.  If  the  decision  were  left  to  me,  the 
amoimt  would  be  substantially  larger.  I 
think  that  the  amoimt  which  is  now  re- 
quested is  very  modest,  indeed.  There- 
fore, I  hope  the  amendments  will  be 
rejected  and  that  thd  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  not  press 
them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  answer  further 
questions? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  PROXmRX.  Why  Is  there  a  re- 
quest for  this  Increase  when  In  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  the  Information  Is 
avaUahle.  flseal  1961.  some  $44,000  was 
left  over? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  revamped 
our  policy  committee  staffs  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Last  year  the  ap- 
propriation was  $133,975  for  each  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  With  the  death 
of  Senator  Bridges  and  the  election  of  a 
new  chairman  of  our  policy  committee, 
the  staff  work  was  increased,  and  new 
arrangements  have  been  made.  The 
staff  is  functioning  exceedingly  well. 
That  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
money  Was  returned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  acting  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
why  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  increase' 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  lapse  of 
$44,000  out  of  a  smaller  appropriation? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  For  the  simple  reas- 
on, to  give  the  best  explanation  I  can, 
that  many  Senators  felt  last  year  that 
they  should  have  additional  clerks. 
They  barraged  me  with  requests.  It  was 
not  easy  for  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  accede  to  the  requests,  be- 
cause he,  at  least,  is  one  Senator  who 
does  not  use  all  his  allotment.  Funda- 
mentally, I  did  not  need  extra  clerks. 
But  many  other  Senators  did.  After  all, 
one  cannot  begin  to  dissect  the  problem 
in  that  way.  If  an  amoimt  is  given  to 
one  Senator,  provision  must  be  made  for 
all.  Then  each  Senator  must  find  it 
within  his  own  conscience,  in  serving  his 
constituents,  in  serving  the  Nation,  in 
serving  the  taxpayers,  not  to  employ  any- 
one unless  such  employment  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  to  return  imused 
money  to  the  Treasury. 

The  same  argimient  applies  in  this 
Instance.    We  make  a  line  appropria- 
tion.   We  split  it  between  the  two  com- 
mittees.   Last  year  we  retiu-ned  $63,952. 
I  hope  that  if  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  does  not  need  the  $30,000  next 
Tear,  they  will  return  $94,000.    But  we 
cannot  give  to  one  party  without  giving 
to  the  other.    All  I  say  is:   Let  con- 
science be  their  guide;  let  restraint  pre- 
vaU;  let  the  taxpayers  profit;  let  the 
money  be  returned  if  it  is  not  needed 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  it  is 
not  true  that  salaries  last  year  were 
$160,000,  in  the  aggregate,  which  would 
be  less  than  half  of  this  appropriation? 
Apparently  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  salaries  of  staffs  involved  in  this 
appropriation.    There  must  be  a  number 
of    other    expenses.    What    are    they' 
What  Is  Involved? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Most  of  ours  is 
transportaticm. 

Incidentally,  to  keep  the  Record 
straight,  I  think  only  $6,200  was  re- 
turned last  year  by  the  minority  policy 
committee:  at  least,  so  I  am  advised  by 
the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Can  the   Senator 

from  Rhode  Island  answer  the  question' 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  am  not  prepared  to 

give  the  detailed  background,  because  I 

did  not  anticipate  this  question.    But  I 


shall  have  the  answer  inserted  inlthe 
Rkccwo.  The  Democratic  policy  ctim- 
mittee  does  not  belong  to  me  any  otjore 
than  it  does  to  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
consia  If  he  wishes  me  to  obtain  that 
information  from  the  Democratic  pal{icy 
committee.  I  will  obtain  it  and  will  have 
it  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  whtr  i 
asked  for  the  information  is  that  tjhis 
item  is  above  the  budget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WeU,  the  legislatiive 
budget  is  somewhat  different.  Our 
budget  oflBcer  is  the  disbursing  ofQiJer, 
who  now  is  standing  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber,  and  whose  office  is  just  a  shbrt 
way  down  the  corridor  outside  tfiis 
Chamber.  He  takes  last  year's  budget 
and  works  from  it. 

We  take  all  the  requests  and  anal)^ze 
them  and  digest  them  as  best  we  can,  i^d 
try  to  impress  upon  those  involvei> — 
many  of  whom  have  been  here  longer 
than  I — the  necessity  of  keeping  it  with- 
in reasonable  limits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hesitate  to  press 
for  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Rhodelis- 
land.  and  I  recognize  the  spot  he  is  in. 
He  believes  deeply  in  economy,  and  in  ihe 
past  he  has  made  a  great  fight  for  econ- 
omy. So  there  is  nothing  personal  at 
all  in  my  request.  Nevertheless,  it  seepis 
to  me  that  we  should  have  an  explana- 
tion for  the  well  over  $100,000  of  pro- 
posed spending  that  will  not  be  used  (or 
salaries.  What  will  it  be  used  for?  The 
Senator  knows  that  no  Senator  has  taken 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  information.  He  should 
have  it,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  provided. 
I  will  go  to  the  policy  committee  for  it. 
just  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  do.  He.  him- 
self, could  get  the  figures  and  could  hftve 
them  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  conclmion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
been  in  public  life  ever  since  1934,  \^\xt 
never  have  I  had  a  more  grueling  job  to 
do  than  one  I  have  had  in  serving  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PASTORE  subsequently  submit- 
ted the  following  statement  : 

Senate  Policy  CoMMrrrEE  Expenditures, 
PiscAi.  Yeas  1962 

Salaries $189,  454.  15 

Other  expenditures 11,217.88 


Total 200.672.03 

Returned  to  Treasury 67,  277. |97 


Total  appropriated   fiscal 
year    1962 267,950.00 


Madam     Proji- 


Mr.     PROXMIRE. 
dent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nettberger  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Madam  President—^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  Presidet^t, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  tb|is 
time  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  froin 
Ohio,  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withontit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
recognize  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  entirely  sincere  and  is  burdened 


■  i.- 


with  a  task  which  should  not  be  placed 
upon  any  one  man.  However.  I  wish  to 
give  corroboration  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  We 
cannot  talk  about  economy  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government  unless  we 
economize  in  the  Senate,  over  which  we 
have  tlie  greatest  power. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  refer  to  five 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Worth  Bingham, 
of  Ohio,  and  published  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  In  the  first  of  the 
series  of  five  articles  he  wrote  as  follows : 

The  most  stunning  figure  In  the  l,171-i>age 
Federal  budget  Is  the  cost  oX  keeping  a  Con- 
gressman In  Washington. 

He  States  that  it  is  $235,000  a  year. 
He  has  accumulated  a  great  number  of 
figures.  I  can  challenge  many  of  them, 
and  I  am  challenging  the  correctness  of 
many  of  them.  But  basically  he  is  telling 
the  truth. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

Overall  congressional  costs  since  1953  have 
risen  six  times  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  budget.  From  $60,849,000  a  decade 
ago.  they  have  risen  to  $147  million  for  the 
1963  fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  need  another  clerk  In  my 
office;  I  do  not  need  another  employee. 
The  money  now  available  to  me  is  more 
than  I  have  spent,  and  that  is  also  true 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct;  I  re- 
turn money  to  the  disbursing  oflBcer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  For  example.  I 
have  been  allowed  $9,000  for  telegrams, 
in  1  year.    I  spent  only  $200. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  I  spent  even 
less. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  illustrates  the 
extravagance  of  our  budget.  Why  should 
I  spend  $9,000  for  telegrams,  per  year? 
The  allowance  of  that  money  is  an  in- 
centive to  spend  it. 

Furthermore,  I  have  been  allowed  for 
long-distance  telephone  calls  far  In 
excess  of  what  I  need. 

All  the  things  of  this  sort  that  we  do 
lead  in  the  direction  of  extravagant 
spending,  rather  than  in  the  direction 
of  putting  a  damper  upon  the  zest  to 
spend. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  at  this  point,  let 
me  say  that  the  important  thing  to  em- 
pha.size  is  that,  after  all,  I  am  only  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. I  do  not  govern  the  author- 
izations, in  many  instances. 

We  are  now  barraged  by  resolutions 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  We  have  denied 
a  request  to  make  certain  renovations  in 
the  old  tunnel.  Our  committee  denied 
that. 

There  was  a  request  for  the  installa- 
tion of  certain  lights  in  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building.  We  denied  that,  too; 
but  the  Rules  Committee  approved  it. 

From  time  to  time  we  receive  many 
requests  for  funds  for  investigation  sub- 
committees, and  many  of  those  subcom- 
mittees have  been  established.  One  of 
them  now  has  30  employees.  In  fact. 
there  are  now  so  many  of  them,  and 
their  total  number  of  employees  is  so 
great,  that  at  times  it  is  extremely  diflBi- 
cult  for  a  Senator  to  reach  his  chair  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
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I  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  alone.  The  answer  must  lie  in 
the  exercise  of  the  conscience  of  each 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  my  question  is. 
what  does  the  policy  committee  do,  that 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  this  in- 
creased amount  of  money?  No  explana- 
tion has  been  placed  in  the  Record.  I 
realize  that  the  policy  committee  holds 
meetings  on  Tuesday  afternoons;  but  I 
know  of  nothing  that  would  require  the 
expenditure  of  $267,000  or  $327,000.  Just 
what  does  the  policy  committee  do'' 

Mr,  PASTORE.  The  poUcy  commit- 
tees analyze  proposed  legislation,  and  do 
many,  many  other  things.  However, 
after  I  have  been  here  only  12  years,  I 
hope  I  am  not  asked  to  answer  for  the 
developments  which  have  occurred  over 
the  last  century. 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  the  pol- 
icy committees  ever  came  into  being. 
But  they  were  in  being  when  I  became 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  If  they 
have  to  be  investigated,  perhaps  that  can 
be  done.  I,  myself,  do  not  think  it  nec- 
essary. But,  after  all.  those  who  are  on 
the  policy  committees — the  leadership 
on  both  sides — can  answer  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  even  has  the  right 
and  privilege,  himself,  to  find  out  ex- 
actly what  they  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  tried  to  find  out. 
In  1959, 1  made  a  detailed  speech  on  this 
subject.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  may  i-ccall  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  docs  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  expect  me  to  find  out, 
if  he  cannot? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  Madam  Pres- 
ident, the  fact  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  managing  the  bill  and  is 
responsible  for  it.  I  realize  that  we  can- 
not expect  him  to  find  out  everything. 
But  nowhere— not  in  the  committee  re- 
port, not  in  the  hearings — is  there  avail- 
able informjition  to  justify  this  $60,000 
increase.    So  why  should  we  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ever  gone  to  the  majority 
leader  to  find  out  what  the  function  of 
the  policy  committee  Is? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    No.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  would  be  such  an  increase.  This 
appropriatlo  i  bill  was  available  only 
yesterday.  I  waived  the  right  to  have  a 
period  of  3  days  elapse  between  the  time 
when  the  bil ;  was  available  and  the  time 
when  it  wa.'  taken  up  by  the  Senate. 
The  majority  leader  asked  me  If  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  the  bill  brought  up  to- 
day, and  I  afrreed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood. I  thought  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin was  E.sking  me  to  find  out  about 
the  $267,000.  not  the  $30,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  was  a.sking 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  give 
us  a  justification  for  the  $60.000 — or  the 
two  $30,000  items. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  explain  it  very 
simply.  I  was  approached  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
especially  bj  the  minority  leader,  who 
already  has  explained  the  matter  this 
morning.    The  minority  leader  told  the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island— and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  passed  the 
information  along  to  the  subcommittee 
and  to  the  full  committee — that  because 
of  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  Bridges, 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  after  he  had 
been  succeeded  on  the  policy  committee 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
LoopER  ] ,  there  had  been  a  certain  reor- 
ganization of  the  policy  committee,  and 
as  a  result  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  have  $30,000  more. 

That  is  the  only  answer  I  can  give  to 
the  Senator.  I  put  the  matter  before 
the  subcommittee,  I  put  the  matter  be- 
fore the  full  committee,  and  now  I  am 
putting  the  matter  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  this  ques- 
tion? There  was  no  such  need  in  re- 
gard to  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee, was  there? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  exactly,  and  I 
would  hope  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee would  return  the  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  has  done  an 
excellent  job,  in  trying  to  hold  down 
expenses.  I  do  not  question  either  his 
sincerity,  or  that  of  the  minority  leader. 

I  regret  that  in  this  instance  I  must 
disagi-ee  with  them.  On  several  ap- 
propriation bills  relating  to  various  de- 
partments we  have  offered  amendments 
at  least  trying  to  roll  the  expenditures 
back  to  last  years  budget.  We  have 
been  trying  to  impress  on  the  executive 
departments  that  they  should  not  ex- 
ceed last  years  expenditures  and  not 
go  over  last  years  budget.  The  only 
way  to  hold  down  the  costs  is  to  cut 
down  individual  items. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  only  a  $60,000 
item.  but.  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  pointed  out,  it  is  the  principle 
involved,  that  is  important.  The  two 
parties  have  pone  on  record  as  wanting 
to  keep  the  agencies'  expenditures  down. 
If  we  cannot  do  it  in  our  own  expendi- 
tures, we  cannot  expect  other  agencies 
to  do  it. 

We  should  set  the  example  and  then 
they  will  have  more  respect  for  our  ar- 
guments. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  should  be  adopted 
and  will  suppwrt  it. 

With  respect  to  those  Senators  who 
have  advocated  it — and  I  respect  them — 
I  agree  the  two  policy  committees  have 
done  constructive  work,  and  I  hope  that 
work  will  continue.  I  am  willing  to  fi- 
nance them  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
l)cen  financed  in  the  past,  but  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  a  20 -percent  increase  in  their 
budget.  At  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  roll  back  expenditures  for  the  agen- 
cies downtown,  at  a  time  when  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  do  roll  back  these  ex- 
p>enditures  to  at  least  last  year's  level, 
the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  control 
our  own  budget.  Let  us  not  put  our- 
selves in  the  embarrassing  position 
where  we  are  asking  every  other  agency 
of  Government  to  roll  its  expenditures 


back  to  last  year's  level,  while  increas- 
inig  our  own  expenditure.  There  is 
proposed  here  a  15-  or  20-percent  in- 
crease in  this  item.  If  we  allow  it.  we 
put  ourselves  in  a  position  where  our 
effectiveness  in  trying  to  roll  back  any 
appropriations  for  the  agencies  is  gone. 
With  respect  to  the  overall  allowances 
l(k  Members  of  the  Senate  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  it  is  true  that 
some  revision  is  long  overdue.  But  I 
think  one  point  should  be  made  clear, 
and  that  is  that  when  this  allowance 
is  not  spent  in  the  administration  of  a 
Senator's  office  the  unused  portion  does 
not  accrue  to  the  Senator.  The  unex- 
pended balances  revert  to  the  Treasury. 
The  writer  of  the  series  of  articles  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  referred 
did  not  make  tiiat  point  clear. 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  money  is 
not  used,  it  reverts  to  the  Treasury,  and 
does  not  come  to  the  individual  Senator. 
That  point  should  be  emphasized,  be- 
cause sometimes  the  inference  is  given 
in  a  different  direction.  The  writer  of 
those  particular  articles  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  referred  made  such 
an  inference.  Yesterday  I  sent  Mr. 
Bingham,  the  author  of  those  articles,  an 
open  letter  taking  exception  to  his  de- 
liberate distortion  of  the  facts.  By  using 
half  truths  he  completely  distorted  the 
true  picture.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pending  amendment.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin should  be  passed  and  I  shall  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. He  has  hit  the  essence  of  this 
problem,  and  that  is  that,  above  all.  Con- 
gress should  set  an  example.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  does  not  believe  Con- 
gress can  spend  money  wisely.  I  be- 
lieve in  appropriately  staflfing  the  com- 
mittees. I  beUeve  staff  members  should 
be  utilized.  I  believe  they  are  fine,  com- 
petent people,  and  contribute  greatly. 
My  point  is,  if  we  are  going  to  appropri- 
ate money,  we  ought  to  know  where  It  is 
going.  We  ought  to  know  where  it  is 
going  and  be  able  to  justify  it.  There 
is  no  justification  for  this  item.  Fur- 
thermore, they  do  not  spend  the  money 
which  has  been  provided  in  the  past. 
In  fiscal  year  1961  $224,000  was  expend- 
ed. $268,000  was  appropriated.  $44,000 
lapsed. 

The  figures  for  fiscal  1962  are  not 
available,  but  I  understand  the  chair- 
man to  say  that  something  like  $62,000 
was  left  over. 

Why,  under  those  circumstances, 
should  we  appropriate  an  additional 
$60,000  for  this  year?  Why  should  we 
appropriate  $327,000  when  we  do  not 
know  what  the  functions  will  be.  when 
almost  half  of  this  amount  will  go  for 
something  which  cannot  be  explained? 
It  is  not  for  salaries.  It  apparently  has 
something  to  do  vilth  travel.  From  where 
to  where?  This  work  is  supposed  to  be 
Iranfacted  in  Washington,  D.C.  Any 
investigating  committee  has  a  special 
authorization. 

Mr.    PASTORE.      Madam    President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
Mr.    PASTORE.      The    psychological 
effect,  of  that  effort  would  be  tragic.  Why 
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should  we  have  to  give  $30,000  to  one 
committee  when  we  do  not  give  it  to  the 
others  on  an  even  basis?  The  result  will 
be  that  each  committee  will  be  encour- 
aged to  spend  to  the  maximum.  If  the 
matter  is  left  to  the  consciences  of  the 
committees  to  return  the  money  if  they 
do  not  spend  it,  we  wUl  have  a  better 
chance  to  cut  down  on  the  expenditures. 
If  one  ofxnmittee  is  allowed  $100,000  a 
year  and  an  other  committee  is  allowed 
$150,000  a  year,  and  one  committee  is 
getting  $100,000  because  it  has  not  spent 
the  money,  next  year  it  wiU  spend 
$150,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  only  justifica- 
tion we  have  is  that  when  the  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Bridges,  died,  he  was 
replaced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperI.  The 
Republicans  say  they  have  had  a  reor- 
ganization In  their  ix>licy  committee, 
and  because  they  have  reorganized,  they 
are  going  to  need  substantially  more 
money.  Because  they  need  more,  our 
policy  conunittee  will  get  a  higher 
amoimt.  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said. 

It  is  beyond  me  to  understand  what 
they  need  it  for.  I  would  certainly  vote 
to  provide  more  minority  stafT  for  com- 
mittees. I  think  that  is  only  right  and 
just.  But  vmless  the  Republicans  want 
to  use  their  policy  committee  staff  for 
partisan  purposes,  to  elect  Republicans, 
I  cannot  understand  what  the  money 
would  be  used  for.  The  justification  has 
not  been  shown.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  a  fine  Senator,  but  we  have  not 
had  an  explanation  of  how  it  is  going  to 
be  used.  Furthermore,  an  able  Repub- 
lican has  supported  my  amendment  and 
has  said  we  should  not  appropriate  the 
increase.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams!  is  certainly  one  of  the 
ablest  Members  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  making  an  excellent  rec- 
ord. I  hope  he  will  not  press  his  amend- 
ment as  this  time.  As  I  have  said,  he  has 
interposed  and  recorded  his  objections. 
I  hope  in  the  future  more  restraint  will 
be  exercised,  especially  by  the  leadership 
on  both  sides.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  made  a  fine  record.  I 
commend  the  lecture  he  is  delivering  and 
I  hope  it  will  serve  a  good  purpose.  But 
I  trust  he  will  not  press  his  amendment 
under  the  circumstances.  The  minority 
has  already  suggested  they  wanted  more 
money  than  this  amount.  They  are 
willing  to  take  $30,000.  I  feel  if  the 
Senator  stops  here,  he  will  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to 
have  an  explanation  of  this  item. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIiL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  received 
some  figures  over  the  telephone  since  I 
came  to  the  floor.  The  Republican 
policy  and  conference  committees  last 
year  spent  in  salaries  $167,602.12,  and 
the  expenses  were  $10,062.78.  Their 
total    appropriation   was   $181,300,   and 


they  returned  the  difference,   which|  I 
assume  amounted  to  $3,634.20. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ftas 
said  and  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said,  this  year  we  have  revamped,  U>  a 
certain  degree,  the  policy  committee. 
It  meant  there  had  to  be  several  n^w 
research  workers  at  very  considerable 
salaries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the  Se)i- 
ator  what  "revamp"  means?  W6(at 
would  the  researchers  do? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  researchers 
do  work  for  any  Senator  v.  ho  asks  flor 
any  specific  report  on  any  specific 
subject.  They  also  provide  certain  in- 
formation for  all  Republican  Senators. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  provided  a  gen- 
erous increase  to  all  Senators,  Republi- 
can as  well  as  Democratic,  for  cletk 
hire.  Each  Senator  could  hire  another 
clerk.  Some  Senators  have  spoken  on 
this  floor  indicating  they  are  not  eTJcn 
using  all  of  their  clerk-hire  money.  If 
a  Senator  needs  additional  assistance. 
each  Senator  has  $100,000  or  $120,000 
or  $140,000,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
his  State,  to  hire  additional  staff.  Why 
should  a  Senator  have  to  go  to  a  polijcy 
committee  to  ask  for  research?  Further- 
more, the  Senators  have  access  to  the 
staff  on  the  committees,  and  of  coujfse 
to  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  are  cer- 
tain broad  general  questions  of  interest 
to  all  Republicans.  We  get  a  certftin 
amoimt  of  reports. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  in  one  capacity  or  another  I  haNe 
sen'ed  on  the  policy  committee  on  the 
Republican  side  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body,  for  18  years.  I 
have  seen  it  work  under  the  late  Senator 
Taf  t.  I  have  seen  it  work  under  the  l«te 
Senator  Bridges.  I  saw  it  work  origi- 
nally, I  think,  under  the  late  Senatlor 
Vandenberg. 

We  meet,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  has  said,  at  luncheons 
once  a  week.  That  procedure  was  orga- 
nized about  3  years  ago.  It  has  worked 
out  very  satisfactorily.  Most  Republi- 
cans come  to  those  luncheons. 

I  have  been  a  minority  whip  and  ako 
a  majority  whip.  I  have  served  as  whl'p 
in  this  body  for  a  number  of  years.  A 
number  of  years  ago.  Mr.  Clements,  wfco 
was  then  the  majority  whip  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side,  came  to  me  and  said  that 
he  needed  a  new  man  to  help  him.  He 
said  he  could  not  get  that  additional  man 
unless  I  went  along  and  asked  for  ojfic 
for  the  minority  side.  He  explained  why 
he  needed  the  assistance.  That  was  pro- 
vided for  both  parties. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  li$s 
said  so  well,  we  cannot  give  to  one  poliey 
group  something  we  would  not  give  to 
the  other  group,  since  they  are  on  botjh 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  working  for  the 
common  purpose  of  legislation. 

This  year  we  were  asked  by  the  minor- 
ity leader — and  the  majority  leader  con- 
sented and  went  along — for  an  addi- 
tional $50,000  for  each  of  these  t^o 
committees.  The  Senator  from  Rhoije 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  I.  with  the 
help  of  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee but  mostly  by  ourselves,  I  would 


say,  took  the  responsibility  for  working 
it  out,  to  cut  the  figure  down  to  $30,000 
each. 

We  cannot  ask  for  $30,000  for  the 
Republicans  and  not  permit  the  Demo- 
cratic side  to  have  the  same  amount. 
That  will  not  work.  It  would  not  work 
over  the  years. 

The  Democratic  group  turned  back  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastorkI 
has  stated.  The  Republican  group 
turned  back  a  smaller  amount  of  money 
than  the  Democratic  group. 

This  year,  under  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  HickenlooperI,  we  have  built 
up  a  number  of  "new  faces."  one  might 
say.  research  workers  who  are  men  who 
have  had  very  considerable  experience 
in  that  work,  in  Government  and  in 
business.  We  hope  in  that  way  to  get 
help  in  regard  to  proposed  legislation. 

I  think  the  proposed  trade  legislation 
which  is  to  come  before  the  Senate  will 
be  the  most  complex  problem  we  have 
faced  for  a  long  time.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  proposed  tax  legislation. 

As  an  individual  Senator.  I  can  go  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  get  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  help.  I  can  get  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  help  from  my  own  oflBce. 
I  do  so.  I  can  supplement  that  informa- 
tion with  information  from  the  policy 
committee,  which  is  available  to  all  Re- 
publicans, if  I  ask  for  it. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  help  from 
the  staff  on  the  committees.  I  have 
stated  to  the  minority  leader  that,  with 
respect  to  the  two  committees  on  which 
I  am  the  senior  Republican  member  to- 
day, we  do  not  need  any  more  help  than 
v.e  have.  We  have  enough  help  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  we  have 
enough  help  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee which  are  conducted  on  a  very 
nonpartisan  basis. 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee 
there  are  assistants  who  attend  the 
meetings  and  report  directly  to  the  Re- 
publican who  happens  to  be  the  senior 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  That  has 
been  working  very  well. 

I  note  that  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiPKSENl  is  now  in  the  Chamber.  We 
need  a  certain  amount  of  information 
which  is  semipolitical,  one  might  say — 
some  of  it  very  partisan — which  should 
be  distributed  among  all  the  Republicans, 
so  that  we  have  all  the  information 
among  the  Republicans  on  our  side. 
That  information  is  accumulated  by  our 
staff  workers  on  the  Republican  policy 
committee  from  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  from  new-sletters  of 
individual  Senators,  and  in  other  ways, 
to  be  made  available  to  all  of  us. 

Today,  with  the  complex  proposed  tax 
legislation  to  come  before  us  and  the 
complex  reciprocal  trade  legislation  to 
come  before  us.  we  need  information. 
Those  are  two  of  the  most  complicated 
bills  I  have  ever  tried  to  understand  since 
I  have  been  in  this  body.  We  need  help 
in  addition  to  the  help  from  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  the  Republican  poUcy 
committee,  or  committee  staff  members, 
in  addition  to  each  Senator  s  own  staff. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.se' Is  is  very 
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reasonable  and  fair.    He  certainly  is  not 
a  partisan  ir  any  sense. 

The  facts  are  that  we  are  asked  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  the  policy 
committees,  although  the  Democrmtic 
policy  committee  has  not  asked  for  It 
and  has  indicated  it  probably  wil\  not 
use  the  money.  Why  is  it  asked?  It  is 
because  the  RepubUcan  policy  commit- 
tee says  it  needs  more  money.  At  the 
present  timu  the  committees  get  equal 
amounts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Democrats  say 
they  will  not  use  even  the  amount  they 
have  had.  The  Repubhcans  say  they 
will  use  more. 

The  Republicans  have  only  half  as 
many  Senators  as  the  Democrats  have, 
approximately.  This  will  mean  that  the 
Republicans  will  be  using  the  pohcy 
committee  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose from  that  for  which  the  policy 
committee  is  used  by  the  Democratic 
Party.     That  is  their  right. 

I  think  tlie  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  was  very  frank  when  he  said  that 
some  of  Uie  research  work  and  assist- 
ance to  Repiublican  Senators  would  be 
semipolitical  and  some  of  it  even 
strongly  partisan.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  completely  correct. 

I  can  see  no  reason,  if  more  staff  is 
needed,  in  order  to  understand  these  very 
complex  and  difficult  problems  which  we 
face — and  perhaps  we  do  need  more — 
why  that  s:aff  should  not  go  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senators 
will  not  get  partisan  information  from 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  should 
get  that  from  the  Republican  campaign 
committee  or  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  to  that  Republicans  can  pay, 
contribute  t<3  elect  Republicans  instead 
of  Democrats.  That  is  where  the  in- 
formation ought  to  come  from,  and  not 
from  the  policy  committee  paid  for  by 
the  tax  pay  ei  under  these  circumstances. 

TAXPAYERS    HELP   FLECT    REPXTBLICANS 

What  we  i.re  asked  to  do  is  to  increase 
taxes  and  to  impose  a  bigger  burden  on 
the  taxpayers,  so  that  Republican  in- 
cumbents can  be  elected  to  office.  We 
Democratic  incumbents  are  very  toler- 
ant of  the  Republican  incumbents.  But 
we  would  be  indicating.  I  would  say  on 
the  basis  of  this  colloquy,  "All  right;  go 
ahead  and  use  the  policy  committee  for 
partisan  purposes.  Use  it  to  try  to  elect 
Republican  ;ncumbents." 

That  is  simply  wrong.  It  does  not 
make  sense  It  is  illogical  to  me  as 
a  Democrat  md  as  a  taxpayer.  I  cannot 
see  justifying  this  kind  of  an  increase 
when  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  ac- 
curate, modtst.  and  honest  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that 
the  money  is  to  be  used  for  partisan 
political  elective  purposes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  has  been 
put  into  my  hand,  by  the  secretary  for 
the  minority  a  document  entitled  "Func- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Senate  Republican 
Policy  Committee  and  Works  of  Its 
Staff,"  prepared  in  January   1959. 


In  view  of  the  discussion  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  as  to  Uie  functions 
of  the  policy  committee,  the  operations 
of  the  poUcy  committee,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  staff  of  the  policy  commit- 
tee on  the  Republican  side.  I  should  like 
to  have  this  summary  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Functions  or  the  U.S.  Senate   Rcptblican 
Policy  Committee  and  Work  of  Its  Statt 

ruKcnoNS  or  the  polict  coMMnrxE 

The  functions  of  the  poUcy  committee  as 
set  iortb  In  tbe  Republican  conference 
rules,  as  amended  to  January  11,  lO&S.  are: 

"The  policy  committee  shaU  consider  tbe 
legislative  program  In  the  Senate  and  the 
question  whether  any  party  policy  Is  In- 
volved, shall  prejjare  and  present  recom- 
mendations for  action  by  the  conference,  and 
advise  all  Senators  on  legislative  matters 
which  they  desire  to  present  to  the  poUcy 
committee." 

operations  of  the  policy  committee 

Under  the  broad  rule  setting  forth  its 
functions,  the  policy  committee  performs  the 
foUowtofr  classes  of  operations: 

I.  Considers  the  list  of  measures  (legisla- 
tive program)  to  be  scheduled  for  floor 
operation. 

2  Considers  questions  of  parliamentary 
procedure. 

3.  Canvasses  measures  pending  before 
standing  oommittecs. 

4.  Cooperates  with  the  President  and  the 
White  House  staff  through  designated  com- 
mittee members. 

5.  Cooperates  with  the  House  Republican 
leadership. 

6.  Advises  on  the  undertaking  of  committee 
Investigations. 

7.  Considers  questions  which  arise  out  of 
Presidential  nominations. 

8.  Invites  or  receives  Individual  Senators 
on  their  request  to  come  before  the  policy 
committees  for  discussion  of  matters  of  in- 
terest to  particular  Senators,  and  of  na- 
tional or  party  Imixxrtance. 

9.  Attempts  to  reconcile  divergent  views 
among  Senators  on  legislative  measures  with 
the  object  of  attaining  party  unity. 

10.  Initiates  inquiries  and  studies  on  legis- 
lative matters  to  advance  the  national  wel- 
fare, to  Implement  the  party  platform,  and  to 
strengthen  Republican  leadership. 

II.  Recommends  the  calling  of  the  whole 
Republican  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  matters  of  national  and  p>arty 
Importance. 

12.  Prepares  and  Issues  statements  on  mat- 
ters involving  policy  committee  interests. 
actions,  and  resp>onslblllties. 

operations  of  the  staff  of  the  policy 
coMMrrrEE 

The  staff  of  the  policy  committee  serves 
both  the  policy  conunittee  and  the  confer- 
ence. It  also  serves  the  Republican  calen- 
dar committee.  It  a.sslsts  in  the  above  opera- 
tions ns  directed,  and  performs  research, 
rep!  rt.  and  wTitlnp  services  for  Republlcaiis 
as  a  g'oup  and  Individually  on  matters  of 
ippiFlative  and  party  Importance.  The  staff 
works  to  strengthen  the  Republican  position 
on  matters  of  nat'oni'.l  concern  and  to  unify 
Republican  action  wherever  possible. 

More  particularly,  the  staff  engages  in  the 
following  classes  of  work  : 

1.  Administrative  work:  The  secretary  and 
EtafI  director  attends  to  the  usual  adminis- 
trative duties,  minutes,  etc  ,  ln%-olved  In  the 
meetings  of  the  committee. 


2.  Special  assignments:  The  secretary  and 
staff  director  and  the  staff  perform  any 
special  awslgnment  requested  of  thtmi  by  the 
committees  or  by  Individual  members  of  the 
committee  and  conference. 

3.  Bin  drafts :  Tbe  staff  asalstB  in  tfrafUnf 
bills  when  requested  by  the  committse  and 
tor  any  RepuUlcan  Senator  when  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  of  confidential  nature  or  if 
party  interests  are  Involved. 

4.  LeglslaUve  analysis:  Tbe  staff  main- 
tains a  legislative  record  and  analysis  stTvice 
capable  of  advising  Senators  on  the  status  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  in  either  House  of  Con- 
gress. Short  or  extended  Interpretive  anal- 
yses of  t>ills  are  made  on  request.  Legislative 
histories  of  major  bills  also  are  prepared  on 
request. 

The  staff  prepares  an  explanatory  state- 
ment, called  a  synopsis  of  each  vote  and  dis- 
tributes a  printed  voting  record. 

5.  Examination  of  bills  on  Senate  calendar: 
The  legal  staff  of  our  ofDce  collaborates  with 
the  Republican  calendar  committee  in  ex- 
amining bUls  on  the  Senate  calendar,  giving 
particular  emphasis  to  their  legal,  economic, 
policy,  and  political  implications. 

6.  Spot  research:  The  staff  is  prepared  to 
render  spot  research  (quick  mobilization  of 
data  pertaining  to  legislative  or  party  mat- 
ters) on  request  of  any  Republican  Senator. 

7.  Extended  research:  The  staff  conducts 
research  on  imprortant  legislative  problems 
whenever  time  and  facilities  permit  and  cir- 
culates reports  to  all  Republican  Senators. 

(Note. — Research  assignments  relate  to 
matters  of  party  policy  and  importance  In- 
volved in  Senate  operations.  General  re- 
search for  Individual  Senator's  use  for 
speeches  and  reports  to  constituents  cannot 
be  undertaken  with  the  limited  staff  facili- 
ties available  ) 

8.  Sources  of  information:  The  staff  main- 
tains contacts  with  as  many  sources  of  data 
as  possible.  These  Include  congressional 
committees,  the  White  House  and  subordi- 
nate Government  agencies,  private  indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  and  other  sources 
of  information  on  current  problems.  The 
staff  maintains  clipping  and  data  files  on 
current  matters. 

e.  Speeches,  reports,  and  press  releases: 
When  requested  the  staff  will  assist  in  out- 
lining and  drafting  speeches,  reports,  and 
other  material  on  questions  involving  im- 
portant legislation  and  party  policy. 

(Note. — Staff  personnel  and  facilities  are 
not  large  enough  to  permit  the  writing  of 
material  needed  to  fill  general  speaking  en- 
gagements.) 

10.  Senate  Republican  Memo:  The  staff 
Issues  a  weekly  memorandtim  entitled.  "Sen- 
ate Republican  llemo."  which  is  distributed 
primarily  to  Republican  Senators.  The  Sen- 
ate Republican  Memo  presents  factual  data 
in  support  of  the  Republican  record  and  It 
explains  and  documents  the  Republican  posi- 
tion on  many  major  Issues.  The  items  In 
the  memo  are  Intended  for  use  by  Repub- 
lican Senators  In  speeches,  radio  and  tele- 
vision discussions,  press  releases,  newslet- 
ters, and  mailings  to  constituents. 

11.  Interviews  with  persons  interested  in 
legislation:  On  request  of  Senators,  the  staff 
will  Interview  Individuals  and  organizations 
having  an  Interest  In  legislation  and  will  re- 
port the  findings  to  Senators  requesting  this 
service.  In  many  cases  this  permits  the 
Senator  to  remain  in  the  background. 

12.  Republican  record  and  performance: 
At  the  close  of  each  session  of  Congress,  the 
staff  prepares  a  detailed  report  on  the  Re- 
publican record  and  performance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Madam  President,  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  shall  do  so 
because  in  examining  the  funds  which 
have  been  allocated  to  my  ofBce  for  each 
of  the  years  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  in  1957,  I  am  bound  to 
conclude  that  the  allocations  are  ex- 
travagant, not  considered,  and  constitute 
an  inducement  to  spend  extravagantly. 

What  I  have  said  probably  has  no  di- 
rect application  to  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  But  what 
applies  to  my  office  applies  generally  to 
all  the  allocations  that  are  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  to  my  Ohio 
constituents  the  impression  that  I  am 
not  my  brother's  keeper.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  say  to 
them,  "I  can  tell  you  about  my  office, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  about  the  other  of- 
fices in  the  Senate."  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  question  whenever 
it  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Our  principal  objective  should  be  to 
set  an  example  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  how  we  are  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money.  If  we  are  extravagant 
in  spending  money  for  ourselves,  what 
response  can  be  expected  from  any  de- 
partment of  the  Government  to  the  plea 
that  there  shall  be  frugality?  The  time 
has  come  when  a  complete  study  should 
be  made  of  expenditures  by  the  Con- 
gress.    I  shall  support  the  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  urging  adoption  of  the  amendment.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  work  of  the 
policy  committee.  It  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent job.  But  as  one  member  of  the  party 
who  receives  reports,  I  shall  have  much 
more  respect  for  a  report  coming  from 
the  policy  committee  pointing  out  how 
we  can  cut  the  budget  of  some  depart- 
ment of  Government  downtown  if  the 
same  committee  which  is  submitting  the 
report  demonstrates  its  own  ability  to 
live  within  its  budget.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  increase  the 
budget  above  the  budget  of  last  year.  I 
shall  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  to  eliminate  5,193  new 
jobs.  I  used  the  staff  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  obtain  facts.  I  used 
very  generously  the  staff  of  our  policy 
committee  to  nm  down  all  the  necessary 
data.  A  task  of  that  kind  cannot  be  ac- 
complished unless  there  is  staff  help. 
The  subject  involved  millions  of  dollars. 
Yet  somehow  or  another  the  amendment 
fell  on  deaf  ears  in  this  Chamber,  and 
received  30  votes,  I  believe.  If  Senators 
Wish  to  economize,  I  suggest  that  they 
first  obtain  the  facts,  because  there  is 
nothing  so  stubborn  and  obstinate  as  a 
fact.  That  is  the  retuson  we  need  staffing. 
I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
support  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  I  think  it  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  point  out  that 
in  the  past  year  77,000  new  employees 
have  been  placed  on  the  Federal  payroll. 
Seventy -seven  thousand  at  approxi- 
mately $5,000  apiece,  represents  $385 
million. 


if 


Where  are  we  going?  When  will  tai^- 
payers  refuse  to  stand  for  that  type  pf 
spending? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
we  can  get  a  few  more  employees  On 
Capitol  Hill,  and  then  get  some  support 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  will  start 
cutting  down  that  payroll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madatn 
President,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  Presideiit. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mad^iin 
President,  the  statement  that  77,000 
employees  were  added  to  the  Fedeital 
payroll  last  year  was  correct  information 
up  to  yesterday.  The  report  yesterday 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Nones- 
sential Expenditures  showed  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  35,000  additional 
employees  were  added  to  the  77,000,  and 
that  during  the  past  30  days,  in  the 
month  of  July,  employees  at  the  Capitol 
were  being  added  at  the  rate  of  1.800 
a  day.  So  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
stop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hhe 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ameQd- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Iffr. 
ProxmireI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  LATIN  AMERnj:A 
IS  DEFEATING  THE  ALIAN^A 
PARA  EL  PROGRESO 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.!  I 
was  greatly  disturbed  to  read  in  a  special 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  fr«>m 
Juan  de  Onis  in  Lima,  Peru,  that  mili- 
tary hardware  supplied  by  the  Unit)ed 
States  was  used  by  the  military  fontes 
in  Peru  to  take  over  from  the  civilian 
rulers  of  that  country.  Many  of  tflie 
military  officers  commanding  that  coMp 
were  trained  here  under  our  military 
assistance  program.  The  dispatch  states 
in  part:  jl 

The  U.S.  military  assistance  program  in 
Peru  provided  the  Sherman  tank  that 
rammed  through  the  Iron  gates  of  the 
Plzarro  Palace  when  President  Manuel  Pr^do 
y  Ugarteche  was  deposed  and  taken  prisoolier 
Wednesday. 

The  officer  who  carried  out  the  capture  of 
the  palace.  Col.  Gonzalo  Brlceno,  was  trained 
at  the  Ranger  School  of  Fort  Bennlng.  0a 
After  his  Instruction,  he  returned  to  IMru 
to  develop  a  crack  antlguerrllla  commaaido 
unit  that  was  a  showpiece  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary mission  here. 

A  son  of  former  Navy  Minister  Guillerino 
Tlrado  Lamb,  who  spearheaded  the  armed 
forces  resistance  to  accepting  the  results  of 
last  month's  presidential  elections,  i^as 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy! in 
June. 

Hundreds  of  Peruvian  officers  of  the  ara^ed 
forces  who  form  part  of  the  military  juljta 
that  has  taken  control  of  Peru  have  auto- 
graphed photographs  of  the  U.S.  counter- 
parts or  of  the  U.S.  Caribbean-area  co|n- 
manders,  with  whom  they  are  on  a  first 
name  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  CONGRtjs- 
siONAL  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  ijiy 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Bofi- 
DicK  in  the  chair).     Is  there  objectiaati? 


The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Last  week,  in  com- 
menting on  the  unhappy  events  tran- 
spiring in  Peru,  I  complimented  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  the  prompt  action 
taken  to  withhold  foreign  aid  funds  from 
Peru  until  that  Government  was  stabi- 
lized. I  recommend  at  that  time  that 
our  Government  take  a  second  look  at 
our  Alliance  for  Progress  programs  in 
such  countries  as  Argentina  and  Bra2il 
whose  Governments  liave  likewise  given 
evidence  of  instability,  where  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  rulers  of  today  will  be 
there  tomorrow,  and  consequently  no  as- 
surance that  commitments  made  today 
will  be  honored  tomorrow — and  with- 
hold further  economic  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries until  their  governments  are  stabi- 
lized. 

I  commend  the  President  again  for 
holding  firm  with  respect  to  Peru  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's comments  on  this  topic  at  his 
press  conference  on  July  24.  1962,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.  i 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  coup  in  Peru  gives  us  good 
reason  to  review  our  military  assistance 
program  for  Latin  America:  why  it  was 
instituted;  is  it  fulfilling  its  purpose? 
What,  if  any,  safeguards  are  imposed 
on  it?     Should  it  continue? 

Although  during  the  twenties  and 
thirties  the  United  States  sent  military 
missions  to  Latin  America,  it  was  not 
until  the  passage  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951  that  military  as- 
sistance was  authorized  and   sent. 

The  original  purpose  of  U.S.  mihtary 
aid  was  to  strengthen  the  defense  of 
this  hemisphere  by  encouraging  the 
Latin  American  nations  to  participate  in 
their  own  defense  against  outside  aggres- 
sion. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  in 
authorizing  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America  stated  that  "military  assistance 
may  be  furnished  to  the  other  American 
Republics  only  in  accordance  with  de- 
fense plans  which  require  the  recipient 
nations  to  participate  in  missions  im- 
portant to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere." 

The  question  of  the  use  of  our  military 
aid  for  the  recipient  nation's  internal 
security  was  the  subject  of  congressional 
concern  during  the  con.sideration  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.  That  act 
required  the  President  to  review  annually 
a  Latin  American  recipient's  participa- 
tion in  a  hemispheric  defense  plan  to  de- 
termine whether  military  assistance  from 
the  United  States  was  nece.ssary  to  enable 
that  participation.  The  act  also  stated 
that  internal  security  requirements  of 
the  countries  concerned  would  not  "nor- 
mally" be  the  basis  for  extending  military 
aid. 

In  1959,  the  word  "normally"  in  this 
restriction  was  ehminated.  The  con- 
ference report  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1959  stated: 

The  elimination  of  the  word  "nornially" 
from   the  .sentence   providing   that   internal 
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security  re<;ulremente  shall  not  "normally" 
be  the  basU  for  military  assistance  programs 
in  Latin  America  makes  it  clear  that  it  Is  the 
Intent  of  tie  committee  of  conference  that 
internal  security  requirements  shall  not.  In 
the  absence  of  a  Presidential  exception,  be 
the  basis  for  furnishing  military  assistance 
to  Latin  Arierlca.  Rather  1  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  of  conference  that  such 
military  assistance  as  Is  furnished  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  hemisphere  defense  plan- 
ning and  should  be  in  furtherance  of  hem- 
isphere missions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  legislative  history  he 
has  just  recounted  is  correct,  because 
it  i)ertains  to  the  Morse  amendment  in 
connection  with  mihtary  aid  to  Latin 
America.  For  some  years  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  C^ommittee  I  had  been  press- 
ing for  action  which  would  make  crystal 
clear  that  aid  was  not  to  be  given  to 
Latin  American  countries  for  internal 
security  purposes  but  for  purposes  of 
hemispheric  defense.  There  was  adopted 
within  the  Foreign  Relations  Cormnit- 
tee  my  amendment,  with  the  qualifica- 
tion that  only  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  some  specific  instance, 
could  show  that  it  was  in  the  interest 
also  of  our  welfare  that  an  exception  be 
made,  could  any  exception  be  made.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  brilliant 
speech  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  mak- 
ing. I  have  read  his  speech.  I  sit  here 
with  great  interest  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs to  listen  to  it.  In  due  course  of 
time,  either  today  or  at  a  later  date.  I 
intend  to  e>  press  my  views  in  regard  to 
a  good  many  points  he  is  bringing  up. 

However,  let  me  say  here  and  now 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  perform- 
ing a  great  service  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  country  in  pointing  out  some  of 
these  problems  that  are  arising  in  con- 
nection with  military  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  had  better  keep  in  mind  also 
that  there  are  nations  in  Latin  America 
whose  foreign  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors have  made  clear  to  some  of  us  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
they  are  greatly  alarmed  about  American 
mihtary  aid  to  Latin  America  which  can 
be  used  under  the  guise  of  internal  secu- 
rity purposes  by  military  juntas  to  break 
democratic  regimes  in  Latin  America. 

I  recognize  the  great  threat  of  com- 
munism in  Latin  America.  We  must 
keep  democratic  administrations  strong. 
However,  we  must  also  have  greater  as- 
surance in  some  of  these  countries  that 
our  mihtary  aid  is  not  going  to  be  used 
by  a  military  clique  in  a  given  country 
to  overthrow  a  democratic  regime.  We 
could  not  aid  communism  more  than  to 
follow  that  course  of  action,  because  if 
we  permit  American  arms  shipped  into 
Latin  America  to  be  used  to  keep  down 
freedom,  all  we  will  do  will  be  to  hasten 
a  Communist  takeover. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. He  could  not  be  more  right.  As 
I  proceed  I  will  point  out  that  contrary 
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to  the  strict  mandate  in  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1959,  large  defense  funds 
have  not  gone  to  hemispheric  defense, 
but  to  so-called  internal  security  which 
has  proved  to  be  internal  insecurity. 

Under  the  law.  then,  U.S.  mihtary  aid 
to  Latin  America  was  limited  strictly 
to  hemisphere  defense  plans. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  genesis  of  the 
program  of  military  assistance  to  Latin 
American  countries  was  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  from  outside 
aggression. 

Various  reasons  were  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  extending  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America. 

Those  advocating  the  program  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  during  World  War  II 
the  Unit^  States  had  to  station  more 
than  100.000  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
personnel  in  Latin  America.  Therefore, 
they  urged  that  Latin  Americans  should 
be  assisted  to  build  up  their  own  forces 
for  participation  in  hemisphere  defense 
in  order  to  relieve  us  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  the  event  of  another  conflict. 
It  was  argued  that  military  aid  must 
be  provided  by  the  United  States  in  or- 
der to  promote  standardization  of  Latin 
American  arms  and  equipment.  It  was 
predicted  that  if  the  United  States  did 
not  provide  the  necessary  arms,  the 
Latin  American  countries  would  go  else- 
where to  obtain  equipment,  resulting  in 
a  conglomeration  of  armaments,  ships, 
and  planes  which  would  greatly  compli- 
cate both  training  and  logistics  and  in- 
vite the  danger  of  military  missions  to 
Latin  America  from  other  countries. 

It  w  as  further  argued  that  moderniza- 
tion through  militar>-  assistance  of  Latin 
America's  fighting  forces  would  enable 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  discard 
their  old  equipment  and  reduce  the  over- 
all size  of  their  forces. 

Another  argimient  advanced  for  in- 
stituting a  program  of  mihUry  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America  was  that  in  many 
countries  the  military  exert  a  dominant 
role  so  that  contacts  among  United 
States  and  Latin  American  officers  and 
men  would  result  in  the  U.S.  officers  and 
men  being  able  to  shape  the  Latin 
American  attitude  toward  and  support 
of  democratic  institutions,  ideas,  and 
ideals. 

How  have  these  arguments  for  U.S. 
mihtary  assistance  stood  up  in  practice? 
The  claim  that  the  United  States 
would  be  relieved  of  a  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  tlic  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  outside  aggression  has 
proven  unrealistic.  It  is  based  on  World 
War  II  concepts  of  military  warfare. 

Tlie  hard  fact  is  that  such  strategy  is 
obsolete  in  todays  world.  In  the  un- 
happy event  of  a  world  conflict,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  be  defended 
by  intercontinental  weapons  wielded  by 
the  United  States.  The  feeble,  obso- 
lescent equipment  which  the  Latin 
American  nations  possess  can  play  no 
meaningful  role  in  modern  interconti- 
nental warfare. 

Moreover,  the  tragic  events  in  Cuba 
since  the  military  program  was  initiated 
show  conclusively  that  the  enemy  works 
through  subversion,  pulling  the  strings 
of  his  puppets  within  the  nation  being 
subverted. 


The  military  assistance  which  we  have 
provided  Latin  America  does  not  save 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  from 
the  burden  of  providing  for  an  adequate 
defensive  missile  system. 

What  of  the  claim  that  association 
with  UJS.  military  personnel  teaches 
their  Latin  American  coimterparts  the 
role  and  mission  of  the  military  in  a 
democratic,  constitutional  government? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  foreign 
governments  to  which  we  sent  our  mili- 
tary missions  contributed  to  the  cost  of 
sending  missions  there  by  providing 
them  with  housing  and  other  pre- 
requisites, and  in  some  instances  paid 
part  of  their  pay?  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  that? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  such 
an  anangement  as  that  is  simply  intol- 
erable, because  it  welcomes  developing 
a  liaison  between  the  American  mihtary 
and  foreign  military  and  increases  the 
danger,  as  we  found,  of  a  U.S.  mihtary 
mission  abroad  developing  foreign  policy 
attitudes  not  always  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.    GRUENING.    Regrettably,    that 
has  been  the  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  diversity  often  de- 
velops between  the  attitude  of  our  mili- 
tary abroad  in  regard   to  relationships 
with  foreign  countries  and  the  poUcy  of 
our  State  Department  which  our  embas- 
sies are  obUgated  to  carry  out' 
Mr.  GRUENING.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   MORSE.     Is   the  Senator  aware 
that  at  least  some  of  us  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, as  we  carried  out  our  work  on  that 
committee  abroad,   became  very  much 
concerned  about  the  development  of  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon, 
through  our  military  missions  abroad! 
that  seemed  to  us  to  be  supporting  un- 
democratic and  nondemocratlc  regimes 
abroad,  rather  than  keeping  faith  with 
what  the  American  people   understood 
was   the   foreign   policy  of   the  United 
States,  expressed   through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  supported  dictators  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  still  continue  to  sup- 
port some  of  them.  That  is  a  very  de- 
plorable situation,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  in  many  instances  when 
we  were  supporting  dictators  abroad, 
that  action  was  met  with  great  favor 
in  the  Pentagon,  but  our  State  Depart- 
ment officials  very  often  recognized  that 
it  was  a  most  dangerous  and  question- 
able course  of  action  so  far  as  American 
foreign  policy  was  concerned? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yet,  imfortunately. 
the  practice  continues. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Going  back  to  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  governments  contributing 
to  the  salaries,  housing,  and  perquisites 
of  American  military  p>ersonnel  abroad, 
on  so-called  U.S.  military  missions,  is  the 
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Senator  aware  that  some  years  ago  I  pro- 
posed in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions another  amendment,  which  is  now 
a  part  of  the  law,  which  put  a  stop  to  for- 
eign governments  making  financial  con- 
tributions to  American  ofiQcers  abroad, 
whether  the  contributions  were  in  the 
form  of  a  part  of  the  pay  or  housing  or 
so-called  representation  funds,  which 
was  one  of  the  interesting  financial  gim- 
micks used  by  foreign  governments  to 
funnel  into  American  military  personnel 
abroad  financial  resources?  And  is  the 
Senator  aware  that  my  amendment, 
which  was  aimed  at  putting  a  stop  to  any 
financial  support  or  contribution  by  for- 
eign governments  to  U.S.  foreign  mili- 
tary missions  abroad,  was  adopted  by 
Congress  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  law? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  fear,  however, 
that  the  fine  purp>ose  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  has  been  offset  by  our  now 
paying  the  cost  to  achieve  even  greater 
dangers  than  the  ones  we  sought  to 
avert. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
is  the  only  way  the  amendment  is  being 
circumvented,  because  yesterday,  in  a 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, there  was  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  connection  with  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican problem.  I  have  today  called  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit  to  me 
a  detailed  memorandum  covering  every 
UJS.  military  mission  in  Latin  America, 
providing  me  with  the  facts  as  to  how 
each  of  those  UJS.  missions,  is  being 
financed  and  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
any  iatin  American  country  is  making 
any  contribution,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  a  U.S.  military  mission  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   I  want  the  facts. 

But  I  heard  enough  yesterday  to  sup- 
port other  rumors  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  me,  coming  out  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  caused  me  to  want  to  know 
directly  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
whether  the  Morse  amendment  is  being 
literally  lived  up  to  or  whether  the  Morse 
amendment  is  in  any  way  being  clrcimi- 
vented. 

I  am  making  very  clear  to  the  State 
Department  that  if  my  amendment  is  in 
any  way  being  circumvented,  I  want  the 
Secretary  of  State  up  here  on  the  Hill 
to  answer  the  question:  Why? 

I  hope  the  report  I  will  get  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  bear  out  a  find- 
ing that  that  law  is  being  assiduously 
followed  to  the  letter;  and  if  it  is  not, 
the  fault  is  not  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, for  I  have  complete  confidence  In 
the  State  Department  in  carrying  out 
U.8.  foreign  policy.  I  merely  wish  to 
find  out.  with  clarity,  whether  it  is  true 
that  there  is  any  interference  with  the 
administration  of  the  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy abroad  by  any  U.S.  military  mission 
abroad.  I  am  becoming  so  much  con- 
cerned about  the  representations  which 
are  being  made  to  us  from  people  in 
Latin  America  that  I  think  we  had  better 
find  out  exactly  how  the  U.S.  military 
missions  are  operating  in  Latin  America 
and  how  they  are  being  financed. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  colloquy  and 
the  Senator's  fine  speech  shall  be  printed 


in  the  Recobd  with  the  earUer  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Alaska  atid 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  when  we  we 
talking  about  U.S.  military  missions 
Latin  America?  | 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  will  recifll 
that  I  was  talking  about  provisions  0^ 
the  law.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  0f 
1961,  section  625  thereof,  subsection  (h) . 
which  set  forth  the  Morse  aiiiendmei^t 
that  became  a  part  of  the  law,  and  thftt 
I  pressed  for  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  regard  to  which  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  today  for  a 
very  detailed  report  of  the  operation  0f 
the  law  in  each  Latin  American  countn-. 
It  reads  as  follows :  j| 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ©f 
law,  officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Gat- 
eriunent  performing  functions  under  tbls 
act  shall  not  accept  from  any  foreign  countty 
any  compensation  or  other  benefits.  At- 
rangements  may  be  made  by  the  Presldeit 
with  such  countries  for  reimbursement  to 
the  U.S.  Government  or  other  sharing  of  tJke 
cost  of  performing  such  function. 

But  it  must  be  a  government  to  govenfi- 
ment  negotiation,  and  must  not  be  a 
government  to  U.S.  military  personnel 
abroad,  which  of  course  created  the 
great  evil  of  which  we  spoke  just  a  feiw 
minutes  ago. 

We  have  a  right  to  know  whether  or 
not  this  law  is  being  completely  complied 
with  or  whether  there  are  any  ex- 
ceptions to  It,  as  we  gathered  yesterday, 
in  our  executive  session,  might  be  the 
case. 

Again  I  want  to  say  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  in  pointing  out  tha$e 
military  operations  of  the  United  States 
in  Latin  America,  both  in  respect  to  mili- 
tary aid  and  in  respect  to  military  ml$- 
sions  functioning  there,  is  performing  a 
great  service  for  the  people  of  tt^ls 
country.  || 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  whit 
of  the  claim  that  association  with  U.S. 
military  personnel  teaches  their  Latjn 
American  counterparts  the  role  and  ml$- 
sion  of  the  military  in  a  democratic,  con- 
stitutional government? 

Here  is  how  Roy  R.  Rubottom.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Intet- 
American  Aflfairs,  testified  before  tj^e 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960:  I 

During  this  period  of  extensive  U.S.  mili- 
tary relations  with  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, there  has  been  a  notable  Increase  1^ 
the  number  of  constitutional  regimes  in  tlte 
area.  In  the  majority  of  countries  In  whltih 
democratic  governments  have  replaced  dfct- 
tatorlal  regimes,  the  local  military  has  p«- 
■ided  during  the  difficult  period  of  transltlCtn 
immediately  preceding  the  establishment  c>f 
orderly,  constitutional  government. 

In  such  countries,  the  local  military  la 
continuing  to  support  the  new  government 
and  to  provide  It  with  that  degree  of  securltjy 
from  antidemocratic  acts  of  subversion  and 
violence  which  is  prerequisite  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  democratic  process. 

These  developments  in  constitutlor»l 
democracy  In  Latin  America  tend  to  refute 
the  aUegatlon  that  our  military  program  has 
Impeded  the  growth  of  free  political  insti- 
tutions In  tne  area. 

U.S.  mUltary  personnel  assigned  to  Latin 
America  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  policjy 
of  nonintervention  which  underlies  all  Vj$ 
foreign  aid  activities. 


Nevertheless,  as  United  States  and  lAtla 
American  military  personnel  are  brought  in- 
to close  professional  association  through  our 
military  programs,  whether  In  MAAG's,  mili- 
tary schools,  training  missions  or  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board,  they  gain  not  only 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
hemispheric  defense,  but  also  a  deeper  ap- 
preclntion  of  the  democratic  IdeaU  which  we 
and  Latin  American  nations  share  In  free- 
dom from  Soviet  domination. 

As  a  result  of  these  contacts,  we  believe 
that  there  is  increasing  emulation  in  Latin 
American  military  circles  of  the  nonpolitlcal 
role  played  by  the  U.S.  soldier  In  our  na- 
ticn.U  life. 

After  more  than  10  years  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Latin  America,  recent  events 
have  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure 
that  in  many  of  the  countries  U.S.  influ- 
ence in  Inculcating  an  Ideology  of  civil- 
ian authority  over  the  military  is  not  a 
reality  in  the  reaction  of  the  Latin 
American  army,  navy,  and  air  force  of- 
ficers and  men  to  events  in  their  own 
countries. 

Most  of  the  Latin  American  military 
leaders  will  continue  to  react  to  power 
struggles  in  their  own  countries  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  estimates  of 
the  situation,  their  own  ambitions,  their 
vested  privileges,  and  their  own  heritage. 
Where  military  professionalism  has 
really  taken  root  in  Latin  America,  the 
military's  new  concept  of  Its  role  haa 
developed  from  circumstances  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  institutions,  not 
from  the  minute  and  transitory  influ- 
ence encountered  in  rubbing  shoulders 
with  U.S.  military  people. 

Consider  the  case  of  PenL  Three  of 
the  four  military  commanders  who 
staged  the  Peruvian  coup  had  tours  of 
duty  in  the  United  States,  one  graduat- 
ing from  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
another  from  the  U.S.  Armored  Tank 
School  at  Fort  Knox,  as  well  as  the  CGS 
at  Leavenworth.  Four  of  the  present 
13-man  military  cabinet  were  even  given 
the  Legion  of  Merit  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  these  ofBcers, 
together  with  their  citations,  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  consider  just  one  of  these  citations  for 
a  moment  in  detail.  MaJ.  Gen.  Nicolas 
Lindley  Lopez,  commander  of  the  Peru- 
vian army,  participated  with  fellow  mili- 
tary officers  in  the  overthrow  of  Peru's 
civilian  government.  Eight  and  one- 
half  months  before,  he  was  awarded  the 
I^egion  of  Merit  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara.  Maj.  Gen.  Lindley  Lopez 
attended  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth  during 
1946  and  1947.  He  also  visited  Port 
Bragg,  Fort  Sill,  Fort  Bliss,  and  Port 
Benning  in  November  1961.  Secretary 
McNamara's  citation  to  the  Peruvian 
general  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

His  outstanding  professional  comi>etence, 
consistent  support  of  democratic  principles, 
and  sincere  and  Imaginative  cooperation  with 
military  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  have  produced  important  and 
effective  military  results  In  the  creation  of 
a  Western  Hemisphere  defense  program.  Hli 
support    of    common    democratic   principles 
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and  objectives  has  reflected  great  credit  not 
only  upon  himself  but  also  upon  the  army 
of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  and  has  enhanced 
the  cordial  and  friendly  relations  which  pre- 
vail between  the  United  States  and  Peru. 

Democracy.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
rub  off  by  commingling  of  individuals 
or  by  grants  of  military  assistance. 

Nor  is  Peru  unique  in  this  respect. 
Among  other  military  oflBcers  who  have 
rubbed  elbows  with  U.S.  officers  to  no 
avail  are  the  infamous  "Ramfis"  Trujillo, 
of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Gen.  Anas- 
tasio  "Tachito"  Somoza,  of  Nicaragua; 
and  Colombia's  Gen.  Rojas  Pinilla,  who 
developed  from  a  briUiant  officer  into  a 
tyrannical  dictator  and  superb  stealer  of 
his  public  funds. 

What  of  the.  claims  that  military  as- 
sistance would' lead  to  standardization, 
discourage  the  tendency  to  buy  military 
equipment  from  third  countries,  and 
through  modernization,  lead  to  an  over- 
all reduction  in  armed  forces? 

From  a  compilation  of  statistics  pub- 
lished in  London  by  the  "Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Naval  Air  Statistical  Record." 
I  have  gathered  together  a  listing  of  the 
armaments  possessed  by  the  various 
armed  forces  in  Latin  America.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ust  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
list  discloses  that  much  obsolete  arma- 
ment is  in  the  arsenals  of  many  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  and  that  this 
lessens  their  military  effectiveness,  while 
still  necessitating  a  huge  expenditure  of 
funds  for  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  list  also  shows  that  weapons  have, 
in  fact,  been  acquired  from  other  na- 
tions, vitiating  the  argument  that  the 
grant  of  military  assistance  would  lead 
to  standardization  of  weapons  of  U.S. 
manufacture  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Consider  the  case  of  Peru.  I  single 
out  Peru  as  an  example  only  because 
that  nation  is  in  the  spothght  of  the  news 
these  days,  and  our  arms  have  con- 
tributed to  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
Peruvian  military. 

Efforts  to  standardize  equipment  and 
persuade  Peru  to  limit  Its  purchases  to 
Items  essential  to  hemisphere  defense 
have  been  futile.  The  Peruvian  Air 
Force,  for  example,  has  a  mixed  bag  of 
United  States.  British,  Canadian,  and 
French  planes.  Many  of  the  planes  are 
no  longer  operable,  because  parts  are 
not  obtainable. 

We  made  available  to  the  Peruvian  Air 
Force  12  F-86's.  the  planes  which  proved 
to  be  excellent  fighters  in  Korea.  I  am 
told  that  before  delivery,  some  of  the 
planes  were  modified  slightly,  to  reduce 
their  speed,  so  as  to  make  for  easier 
control  in  landing.  The  Peruvians  In- 
sisted that  the  planes  be  remodifled  to 
their  original  extremely  fast  and  tricky 
configuration.  In  the  first  month,  sadly, 
three  of  the  planes  cracked  up. 

Seeking  high-powered  planes,  the 
Peruvian  Air  Force  turned  to  Britain,  to 
purchase  a  squadron  of  16  British 
Hawker  Hunters,  jets  which  are  even 
faster  than  F-«6's. 


llie  Peruvians  also  bought  eight  Brit- 
ish Canberra  jet  bombers,  which,  I  imder- 
stand,  are  already  obsolete.  I  mention 
the  Canberra  purchase  because  there  is 
an  interesting  sidelight  to  that  story. 
When  the  Ecuadorans,  w^ith  whom  the 
Peruvians  have  a  violent  border  dispute, 
heard  of  the  Peruvian  deal,  they  rushed 
to  buy  six  Canberras  from  the  British. 
I  understand  that  within  days  after  de- 
livery, they  cracked  up  two  on  the  ground 
in  Quito.  These  planes  cost  about  $1.4 
million  each. 

Thus,  not  only  have  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize, standardize,  and  reduce  forces 
failed,  but  the  military  aid  program  has 
had  some  disastrous  results  not  intended 
by  Its  advocates. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  it  is  quite 
appropriate  to  refer  to  Ecuador  at  this 
point  and  in  the  context  of  my  remarks 
on  the  dangers  of  continued  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America.  In  the  first 
place,  both  Ecuador  and  Peru,  neighbors, 
have  long  been  in  an  arms  race.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Government  of  both 
nations  are  controlled  by  the  military. 
And,  finally,  it  Is  an  Illustration  of  how 
the  arms  race  can  affect  the  economic 
aid  program. 

Ecuador  has  received  from  the  United 
States  $21,700,000  in  military  aid.  It  has 
also  received  $39  million  In  economic  aid. 
There  Is  in  our  country  at  present  a  dele- 
gation from  Ecuador  seeking  additional 
aid  to  bail  out  its  shaky  economic  struc- 
ture. While  continuing  to  spend  money 
to  purchase  more  arms,  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  arms  purchases  by  Peru.  Ecua- 
dor comes  to  the  United  -States  to  have 
us  make  its  budget  whole. 

Tlie  National  Observer  recently  pub- 
hshed  a  thoughtful  article  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Part  of  it  was  as  follows: 

The  Malecon.  the  riverside  drive  In  Guaya- 
quil. Ecuador,  is  one  of  the  filthiest  streets 
In  Christendom.  The  gutters  are  full  of 
rotting  orange  peels,  and  the  sidewalks  are 
Uttered  with  fish  heads.  During  the  day  It 
crawls  with  beggars,  fruit  vendors,  drunks, 
sellers  of  contraband,  and  half-naked  steve- 
dores loading  cargo  from  riverboats  to  the 
army  of  ancient  trucks  that  Jam  the  piers. 
At  night  It  crawls  with  rats 

Yet  the  native  of  Guayaquil  hardly  notice 
the  rats.  They  have  other  things  to  worry 
about.  The  current  mayor,  for  Instance,  has 
three  times  had  to  flee  for  his  life  from 
city  employees  on  strike  for  overdue  wages. 
The  previous  mayor  bowed  out  to  the  tune 
of  stones  showering  through  the  windows 
of  city  hall.  And  the  mayor-elect,  who  will 
take  office  on  August  10,  arrived  In  Wash- 
ington last  Monday  seeking  an  Immediate 
•4  million   loan   to  sUve   off  civic  collapse. 

Accompanying  the  mayor.  Assad  Bucaram, 
was  President  Carlos  Arosemena  Munroy  and 
a  host  of  other  Ecuadoran  officials. 

Why  can't  they  get  the  money  In  Ecuador? 
What  about  the  Banco  Descuento,  which 
collects  (due  to  liens)  most  of  the  city's  real 
estate  taxes,  beer  and  tobacco  taxes,  and 
pier  and  wharf  fees?  The  city's  parks  are 
mortgaged  to  the  bank.  So,  according  to 
the  present  mayor.  Is  city  hall  Itself. 

There  is.  then,  money  In  Ecuador;  any- 
one who  doubts  It  has  only  to  walk  through 
the  upper  class  residential  sections  of 
Guayaquil  or  Quito.  For  that  matter, 
there's  enough  money  In  the  Banco  Des- 
cuento alone  to  get  Guayaquil  very  safely 
out  of  the  crisis  zone. 

But  the  bank  Is  getting  leery  of  financing 
corrupt   city  administrations.     It  has   made 


one  loan  after  another,  each  one  supposedly 
to  get  the  city  back  on  Its  feet,  yet  th« 
situation  keeps  getting  worse. 

The  problem  has  three  main  roots: 

Lax  enfori-ement  and  widespread  corrup- 
tion have  made  a  farce  of  municipal  tax 
collections. 

The  city  government  has  borrowed  lo 
much  money,  and  got  Itself  into  such  a 
maelstrom  of  compounding  Interest,  that 
each  year  a  larger  percentage  of  Its  Income 
goes  to  pay  back  debts. 

The  city  Is  so  corrupt,  so  conditioned  to 
I>overty,  and  so  ridden  with  thieves  and 
gougers  In  every  walk  of  public  and  private 
life,  that  the  handful  of  honest  men  trying 
to  deal  with  the  problem  simply  don't  know 
where  to  begin. 

This  article  points  up  a  "first"  for 
foreign  aid,  so  far  as  I  know.  Here  we 
have  a  mayor  of  a  foreign  city  coming 
to  negotiate  a  loan  to  bail  out  the  fi- 
nances of  his  city.  We  are  accustomed 
in  this  country  to  welcoming  to  our  Na-^ 
tion's  Capital  heads  of  state  who  ccme 
seeking  "bail-out"  fimds  for  the  whole 
nation.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the 
first  visit  also  from  a  mayor  of  a  city 
to  seek  financial  succor.  If  this  trend 
ever  gets  down  to  the  township  level,  we 
shall  be  overwhelmed. 

Mr.  "President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  in  full, 
the  article  entitled  "Latin  Close-Up: 
Why  Ecuador  Is  Seeking  U.S.  Aid,"  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Observer  of  July 
30,  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  article  may  he  printed  as 
requested. 

•  See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  rely  upon  the  promises  of  President 
Carlos  Arosemena  Munroy  any  more 
than  we  could  have  relied  upon  the 
promises  of  the  Valesco  government,  last 
fall?  Let  us  not  be  precipitate  in  our 
aid  to  Ecuador.  Let  us  wait  until  the 
Government  has  been  stabilized  and 
until  we  can  be  certain  that  the  self- 
help  measures  of  the  AUiance  for  Prog- 
ress have  a  chance  of  being  carried  out. 

It  has  become  painfully  clear  that 
hemisphere  defense  considerations  play 
a  minor  role  in  the  determination  of 
what  equipment  the  Latin  Americans 
acquire. 

One  nation  will  acquire  some  hard- 
ware only  because  a  neighboring  coun- 
try has  similar  equipment.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  Ecuador's  attempt  to 
keep  pace  with  Peru's  air  strength.  Ar- 
gentina rushed  to  buy  an  aircraft  carrier 
after  Brazil  bought  one  from  England. 
Similarly,  Ecuador  protested  long  and 
loud,  in  1958,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  was  considering 
providing  one  of  our  excess  destroyers  to 
Peru.  Finally  in  1959,  despite  the  Pen- 
tagon's judgment  that  Ecuador  did  not 
need  a  destroyer  to  fulfill  its  role  in 
hemisphere  defense,  and  despite  the 
State  Department's  concern  that  the  up- 
keep of  the  ship  would  strain  Ecuador's 
hard-pressed  treasury  we  bowed  to  the 
political  considerations,  and  furnished 
Ecuador  the  destroyer. 

Frequently,  the  questions  of  prestige 
vIs-a-vis  another  branch  of  the  miUtary 
forces  within  the  same  country  is  the 
determining  factor.    When  a  navy  gets 
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a  destroyer,  the  air  force  wants  super- 
sonic Jets. 

The  military  assistance  program  also 
has  had  a  bad  pfiychological  Impact  up- 
on our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
Military  aid  and  training  grants  to  dic- 
tatorial governments  in  Latin  America 
have  done  the  United  States  much  harm. 
Despite  clear  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  that  aid  would  not  be  used 
for  internal  security  purposes,  a  num- 
ber of  Latin  American  tyrants,  when 
hard  pressed,  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
against  their  own  people  U.S.  grants  of 
military  hardware.  No  matter  how  long 
and  hard  we  protest  our  innocence  and 
good  intentions,  such  acts  have  helped 
identify  the  United  States,  in  Latin 
American  public  opinion,  with  the  main- 
tenance of  dictatorships. 

Another  question  which  troubles  me 
deeply  Is  where  the  funds  come  from 
for  the  purchase  of  weapons  from  other 
nations. 

All  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
suffer  from  severe  shortages  of  capital 
and  foreign  exchange.  Under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  provide  tl  billion  a  year  In 
order  to  spur  Latin  American  aoonomlc 
and  wclal  development,  Zronically,  It  la 
Mtlmated  that  the  Latin  American  ooun- 
trlet  spend  about  |1  billion  a  year  for  the 
purchase  of  miUUry  materiel  and  Ite 
maintenance. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a  quca- 
tton? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  point  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  making — about  the  sup- 
ply of  military  aid  to  a  friendly  govern- 
ment of  the  moment,  only  to  have  that 
military  aid  used  sometime  later,  when 
the  government  turns  tyrannical  against 
its  own  people,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating a  tyrannical,  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment in  power— can  very  well  be  Illus- 
trated, can  it  not,  In  connection  with 
our  record  of  military  aid  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  when  Batista  was  in  power,  we  sup- 
plied BatlaU  with  a  great  deal  of  mili- 
tary aid.  and  that  became  such  an  issue 
in  our  country  that  in  January  1858,  my 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  America  had 
public  hearings  in  regard  to  the  problem, 
and  we  Anally  elicited  from  the  State 
Department  the  admission,  from  the  wit- 
ness stand,  that  Batista  could  not  re- 
main in  power  without  American  mUl- 
tary  aid?    Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call that  was  in  January  1966,  and  about 
the  middle  of  March  1BA8,  our  Oov- 
ernment  announced  it  was  not  going  to 
supply  any  more  military  aid  to  Batista? 
Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  wUl  take 
note  with  me.  I  am  sure,  that  It  was  not 
80  long  afterward  that  BaUsta  fell, 
bearing  out  the  testimony  of  the  SUte 
Department  that  he  oould  not  remain  in 
power  without  milltaiy  aid. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  There  was  hope 
that  Castro  would  be  democratically  in- 


clined. If  there  was  ever  a  man  who  _ 
a  chance  to  really  establish  a  donocri 
regime  in  Cuba,  it  was  Castro.  Oft 
he   completely    doublecrossed   us 
country. 

However,  it  is  true,  is  it  not.  that  be- 
cause we  had  hoped,  and  we  were  really 
taken  in  by  the  Castro  professings.  we 
proceeded  to  supply  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms  to  Castro? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  afraid  that  is 
true,  unfortunately,  but  it  points  out  the 
lesson  I  am  trying  to  emphasize,  thUit 
the  sending  of  arms  to  Latin  AmerlQa 
has  proved  to  be  disastrous,  that  it  plays 
no  part  in  hemispheric  defense,  for  whiflh 
it  is  allegedly  intended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
give  the  Senate  this  lesson  this  aftov- 
noon. 

If  he  will  permit  this  comment,  I  wli^h 
to  say  that  one  of  the  sad  ironies  about 
our  Cuban  relations  is  that  when  Cat- 
tro  came  into  power,  and,  of  course. 
seised  the  military  equipment  we  luid 
supplied  Batista,  and  when  the  most  un- 
fortunate incident  known  as  the  Bny  <)f 
Pigs  was  staged.  Castro  used  the  fluhtfr 
planes  we  had  supplied  BntlaU  to  knoQk 
out  of  the  air  in  a  very  few  hours  afttr 
the  beginning  of  that  unfortunate  el- 
capade.  the  B-3e  bombers  the  exiles  had 
as  tholr  air  weapon  in  their  attempt  to 
execute  tltat  invasion  of  Cuba. 

That  incident  illustt'Rtea  Uic  point,  $f 
course,  that  we  Just  never  know.  i|n 
Latin  America,  how  military  aid  is  uoiiiii 
to  be  used,  when  it  is  ttoiug  to  be  u.sQd 
to  strengthen  democracy,  and  when  It 
is  poing  to  fall  into  Uie  hands  of  a  dic- 
tator in  order  to  beat  down  freedom  In 
some  Latin  American  country. 

As  I  said  m  an  earlier  colloquy  wltjh 
the  Senator,  whenever  that  hnppcn.s,  l^t 
us  not  fool  ourselves  on  the  price  we  pay. 
because  when  American  arms  are  used 
to  beat  down  freedom  in  Latin  America 
as  a  result  of  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  native  military  group  trying  to  sta^e 
a  coup,  we  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  cause,  because  that  Is  prUt 
for  the  lying  propagand:\  mills  of  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Where.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  did  the  millions  Peru  spent  to  puff- 
chase  unnecessary  British  Canberra  jQt 
bombers  come  from?  is  the  Amerlcsh 
taxpayer  indirectly  paying  for  the  puit- 
chase  in  England  of  British  Canberm 
Jets? 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that  Ift- 
dii'eetly  tlirough  our  economic  aid,  juMt 
as  much  as  through  our  military  aid,  to 
Latin  America  we  are  enabling  those  na- 
tions to  step  up  their  arms  race. 

Take  the  case  of  Argentina. 

Here  is  another  case  of  a  civilian  rotI- 
ernment  having  been  overthrown  by  \k 
military  Junu. 

Last  Saturday's  New  York  Times  can- 
ned a  story  of  a  $500  million  loan  to 
Argentina.  $200  million  of  it  from  the 
United  States.  The  same  day's  Wushh 
tnaton  Post  and  Times  Hernld  reported 
that  Argentina's  cattlemen  were  j^ecelfk- 
ing  tax  cuts  and  Oovernment  cash  sub»- 
sidles. 

Yet  the  case  of  Argentina  paralloll? 
that  of  Peru. 


In  both  Peru  and  Argentina,  the  mili- 
tary overrode  and  nullified  the  result  of 
a  nationwide  election. 

In  both  Peru  and  Argentina,  the  mili- 
tary seized  the  President  and  imprisoned 
him. 

If  there  is  a  distinction  between  these 
two  actions  of  these  two  military  coup 
d'etat,  the  Argentine  case  was  worse,  for 
in  Peru  President  Prado  was  finishing 
his  term  whereas  in  Argentina  Presi- 
dent Frondizi  has  not. 

In  Peru  President  Prado,  shortly  to  be 
ex-President  Prado.  has  been  released; 
in  Argentina  President  Frondizi— the 
rightful  President  of  Argentina — is  a 
prii?oner  of  the  military  on  Martin  Gar- 
cia Island.  In  his  place  the  Argentine 
military  have  installed  their  own  crea- 
ture. Jos^  Ouldo,  in  the  Presidential  of- 
fice, 

So  why  the  difference  in  our  treatment 
of  Argentina  and  Peru?  In  the  case  of 
Peru  we  rightly  suspend  our  flnnncial 
aid.  In  the  case  of  Argentina  we  con- 
tinue to  pour  it  In. 

Such  Incon.si.stency  does  not  help  our 
purpo.se  to  have  the  Allania  para  el  Pro- 
greso  operate  Buecessfully,  I  am  talking 
onl.v  about  economic  aid.  I  am  not  talk- 
Inii  about  withdrawal  of  recognition 
which  I  do  not  approve  in  either  case, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.Hent  that  these 
two  nrw.i  Ntoiir.1  be  printed  at  the  con- 
ciuHlnn  of  my  remarks. 

Tho  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  Wltho\il 
objection.  It  Is  ^q  ordered. 

tSce  exhibit  B  ) 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  Pre.sldrnt, 
whose  money  is  being  used  to  Rive  the 
cattlemen  of  AiRrntlna  a  tax  cut?  I  am 
nfrald  American  tax  dollars  are  being 
u.scd.  A.s  .sintod  by  the  press,  the  half 
billion  dollar  loan  to  Argentina  will  be 
u.scd  to  bnll  out  Argentina  from  a  fiscal 
crlsl;;. 

It  will  be  used  In  ArRpntlnn  to  me«t  «h(Tt- 
term  oUllguUdns,  bolster  her  currency  nnd 
foreign  puymonts.  and  nialntnln  e»scntl:il 
piogru:u.s.  Including  huuslng  — 

So  says  the  Times'  news  story. 

The  Hat  of  arms  which  I  have  a.sked  to 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks Indicates  that  Argentina  has 
been  obtaining  planes  from  Britain. 
Italy,  Canada,  and  Germany,  This.  In 
addition  to  the  $4.9  million  received  from 
u.1  in  military  a-i^Klstanee,  It  seems  clear 
to  me,  Mr.  Presldetit.  that  part  of 
Arn:entlna's  financial  woes  stems  from 
her  arms  buylnrt,  and  the  costly  mainte- 
nance which  fnllow.s. 

It  l.s  clear  that  excessive  arms  buying 
In  Latin  Americo  la  a  drain  on  the  re- 
plon's  meager  national  resources  and  an 
ob.stacle  to  economic  development.  In 
more  ways  than  one  It  Is  a  definite  im- 
pediment to  the  successful  functioning 
of  the  Allanza  poro  el  Progreso. 

If  the  Latin  American  governments 
feel  they  must  sacrifice  their  precious, 
meager  resources  for  the  maintenance 
of  oversized  and  obsolete  military  estab- 
llslimenus.  I  say— let  them.  But  let  us 
iiot  contribute  to  tlKlr  folly  tvxxa  our 
own  hard-pressed  Treasury,  and  our  own 
mounting  debt  aiul  our  unfavorable  ba- 
lance of  payments. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  I  am  informed  that  it  is  expected  that  majority  whip  [Mr.  HimPHaxT],  In  bis 
Senator  yield?  $63.6  million  will  be  the  total  of  the  caiMcity  ••  chairman  of  tbe  Snlieoaimtt- 
Mr.  ORUENINa.  I  yield.  military  assistance  to  all  Latin  American  tee  on  DiaanBament  of  ttw  Senate  Gam- 
Mr.  MORSE.  What  does  the  Senator  countries  in  the  1962  fiscal  year.  For  mlttee  aea.  Foreten  Relatfans,  warned: 
have  to  say  about  the  argument  we  hear  the  new  fiscal  year,  ttie  United  States  Is  The  executive  branch  must  be  eveffu  that 
from  the  Pentagon  always,  no  matter  budgeting  an  addittonal  $a4  mUlion  in  miutary  aid  aant  «o  Ijatta  Aniartoan  nations 
what  administration  Is  in  power,  that  military  aid.  ckMB  ix>t  pronurte  an  anna  i*oe.  Mor  iiioaltf 
if  we  do  not  make  these  military  goods  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will  miutary  aid  detract  from  laaportaotpngmms 
available  to  the  Latin  American  ooun-  the  Senator  yield?  ot  •oonomio  deveiopoMnt  kdA  tachnteai  ••- 
tries  they  will  get  them  somewhere  else;  Mr.  ORUENINa.  I  yield  with  the  tm-  «^<*nc«.  What  we  give  to  one  nation  tor 
that  if  we  do  not  aeU  the  goods  to  them  derstanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  ^!™^^*'^*;  **«'«°^  ™»y  provoto  <^an^^ 
they  will  get  them  from  England,  from  to  the  floor.  SiSSTii^i^iSi  a^'Si^  liSi.^ 
France,  from  Csechodovakla.  from  Rus-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the  JtSTt^^IiTSSr*^  to  SIS^  £ 
sla  or  from  some  other  country  in  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  <iefeiwe  fuaettooa  or  tta  MpumtTooantiiaa. 
world :  and  that,  therefore,  we  had  bet-  think  he  Is  making  a  very  excellent,  if  greatar  attantion  w«r«  gtvcn  th«  oooniina- 
ter  sell  them  the  goods  and  have  at  timely,  and  badly  needed  speech.  uon  of  miutary  pouey  and  functions,  it 
least  that  much  control  over  the  nature  I  have  wondered  for  a  long  time  how  °^iKbt  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  aowunt 
of  the  military  hardware,  and  thus  the  United  States  could  possibly  Justify  f*tin  American  naUona  need  to  mippiy  their 
create  at  least  a  market  for  spare  parts  the  giving  of  military  assistance  to  South  Iffj^l'^lSn  {!!!Sf^!5^?*^>.?»^  ,  '  ^ 
and  repairs?  American  countries.  Those  countries  S2^ti«SiSSS,S:.SSSJSS?aSi.Sf 
Mr.  ORUENINO.  1  think  the  answer  «•  not  going  to  fight  the  Russians.  iT^^^^^Mi^Si^^S^r!!!^ 
is  to  be  found  In  a  solution  which  we  Those  countries  are  not  going  to  fVght  souroea  to  be  "Ti^iTitlM  nito  eoMtraotlv* 
have  never  been  willing  to  use;  that  is,  ^he  Chlnase.  They  will  not  be  invaded  measurea  to  taoraaae  Uviag  staadaitto  and 
so  loi^g  as  we  are  pouring  millions  of  hy  Khrushchev  or  by  Mao.  develop  Latla  Amerleaa  eeoDomlM. 
dollars  in  eoonomio  aid  to  these  ooun-  ^  suppose  one  eould  say  in  some  cases  »,«».  •.»!»  AmaHM  Mm*  «mmi.  mit 
tries  we  have  a  right  to  exact  oertaln  they  might  provide  defense  against  cautSf  ^i  pSSS  thJTit^SSStS 
reciprocal  conditions  from  them.  Thete  Castro.  Castro  occupies  an  island  ooun-  SSoSSir^  tha?rf  iSSSte  ftSSSJ 
were  the  things  predicated  by  President  try,  If  this  country,  which  has  the  great-  I  fSSSJ^Sie^rf  rw^^ 
Kennedy  when  he  launched  the  Aliansa  ~t  Navy  and  the  greatMt  Air  Foroe  in  fn  .SI  JJSS  i.  2iS2S?dte£Ji2hS 
para  el  Progreso.  It  was  said  that  we  the  world,  cannot  control  the  seas  around  5  SSSi  pSu?  D?  iSof^d^^ 
would  give  help  if  these  countries  would  Cuba,  we  are  a  lot  weaker  than  I  think.  °\"7"  ™"**  ^^'  •*"'*  ■""' 
make  certain  social  and  eoonomio  re-  compared  to  a  Uttle  Island  country  with  ^JIff!i"!l.JI!2^«"^T!--**"-A5Ii!*^Si~ 
foims.  Zn  very  few  oasas  have  Utay  «  milhon  people.  ^^  ^SSSm  Z^l  J2ti^^.22l2l!! 
done  so.  One  of  those  social  and  eoo-  Under  these  cUvumstanoes  it  seems  to  whioh  tbw^m  amr  be  aMe  4  aSe  ^^m 
nomio  reforms  would  be  not  to  squander  "^  that  mUitary  aid  lo  Latla  Amtrloa  la  w«  havsno  rMMoa  for  AthiiM  oae  aaeilMr 
their  substanee  on  an  arms  race.  ^^  o*^'  i^  waste  of  money  but  also,  as  Ws  hav«  only  ressoas  tor  diawii«  eloee  lo 
That  would  be  the  answer  I  would  the  Senator  ts  co  well  stating— I  think  Mch  other  and  living  (ogetber  tralsr- 
glvau  his  logic  is  devasUthig— it  wlU  prorlde  ^^^1-  *  ••  And  do  we  have,  perhaps,  a 
Mr.  President.  In  the  10  years  since  the  *?'  an  InevlUble  arms  race  among  peo-  SJ^J'I-ISSl.tS  WJ.'  ^J^IJ^T^ 
inception  of  the  LaUn  i^^can  mS!  S.*  S^^S!  ^"^^  ^f^  ^"^^  *""  23Ii.TEK  iitt  S^^^JSIiffi  "J^^ 
tary  assistance  program,  we  have  pro-  S^^^'^',  "  ^"^^  ^.  •JT^  ^^'  sitna»aats.  wiS^eSSSalSS'iSSd 
vlded  over  one-half  billion  dollars  in  ^  ^  ^*^^  **  ^  ^^  foohsh  policy  to  by  bUiiona.  why  are  our  poor  couatrtei  eoa- 
mllltary  assistance  to  Latin  American  '^'^w.  unuing  to  ruin  themaelTea  with  amameata 
governments  ^*  't  not  trve  that  if  we  give  substan-  which  at  a  time  of  intematicnal  conflict 

ss'TS^.SiiXrs"^'!^"?^;  ;bjnh.v.t.a.^th.tS^.SthJ  25'.?~to'"u5'!s;sriiS2i'yrt 

showing  how  much  wu  given  or  loaned        rJr>>«rT«..^T*i^     ^^^  w      . *..  oountry.    laoh  oouawy  i*  beli«  oeeupied 

to  Latin  American  countries  slnoe  fiscal  .  **^  ORUENINO.    That  has  bean  the  by  ita  own  army.                  ^^  ««»«»"•« 

year  IMS  for  both  economic  and  mlU-  "*TS^^,?  S??^*^' ^«               ^  Joe*  PtaMraa  wmu  Pf«^«««n»  «^  rv^ 

Ury  assistance.    I  am  asking  that  both  We  wUl  be  heaping  Pelkm  upon  Cm.  J»»JJftt«^.  while  Prwidwit  of  C^ 

UWesbTprinlSd.  mTp?S^^  BiKJh  time  one  country  gets  military  ^ca.  said: 

in  some  oountrtas  thei«  U  a  disturbtnt  ^^  *^  neighbor  wanto  more.    That  is  We  dont  want  any  military  support.   Ws 

contrast  in  the  amount  of  economic  aid  ^^Si'^-SSSiJSS'^Sr*^  .      *       .  JSiSTi  wSSsJldSSJ?!?^^ 

given  or  loaned  and  the  amount  of  mill-  ^,^'    PROnnWE.    The    Senator    Is  ^StSJ^iSSSiSrSSS^m^^ 

tary  assistance  given  or  loaned.  ft^tlng  very  waU  how  mUitary  aid  has  JusSliir  tSTuI^  Mm!?  •hai^SiEJe 

The  PRESIDINO  OFWCER.    With-  PnT^.i^  .^^L^*^"    T*ll  ^****1  been  invaded  our  oitisens  have  turned  te»e. 

out  objecUon.  it  U  so  ordered.  ^\  ^*  steadily  up,  in  splU  of  the  fact  dlstely  Into  soldlen  to  detMid  demeeraey 

(Am  axhihit  f  \  that  experience  shows  we  cannot  possibly  whUe  the  maohtaery  of  the  Mo  Treaty  was 

JI^oSiSwTVrt     T»  t.  ««♦-,.•.».«.  ♦«  Justify  it,  ••t  into  motion.    Any  aaslitanee  we  reoelvs. 

«n^  Jl  2SS2I2:  4?.f*  interesting  to  1  am  delighted  and  very  graUful  to  the  ^^'"^^  ^  »»•  directed  towaid  edueaiion 

^^f  milC5^'.22lJi^e:''^'iiJf«"  ^^^  '«  0«Son77h5  U  if  (JSS!  •»'»  •«««»•  -Ttlop««it. 

JSnerica  WM SStinsSbid  S 1M9  tSSl  ^*  •55^  *"  the  Senate  on  Utln  Amer-  The  principle  expreesed  by  President 

nSSuST^A^tf^S^^o^Y^'^  *<*•   The  senator  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Figueres  has  applied  not  only  for  a  long 

Sw    n  l2s^!uiJhIL!2^  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs  Ume  in  Costa  Rica,  but  In  prSuoe  as  wen 

steadiiv  eh^  SIS  iinT^^  soai^o—  ^j  ^j^e  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  RelaUons.  as  in  theory.    OosU  Rica  has  no  stand- 

TSJflISSfortS??;t*r«n*«.  ...^  I  am  graUful  to  him  for  spsaktag  out  as  Ing   anny.    no   military   throwing    Its 

TTie  figures  for  the  Intervening  years  forcefully  as  he  has  In  support  of  tiM  weight  around  at  eleetlon  time.   It  Is  no 

*^'  Senator  from  Alaaka.  mare  oolaoldenoe  that  OoaU  Rlea  hap- 

Luttn  4m«Hea  »4itt«ry  aM  z  should  lice  to  hear  those  Senatore  pens  to  be  the  purest  democracy  In  Latin 

'^•e^  y*v:  who  disagree  with  this  position  make  America. 

iJ2 ..•22' 25  their  caee.   I  have  never  heard  it  made.  I  tlslted  CoeU  Rica  last  January  u  a 

5S ilSf'JS  Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  thank  the  Senator  member  of  the  PubUc  Works  Oommmat 

lessl — ■" rZan'S!  ''"*  Wisconsin.   I  wish  to  say  that  the  of  the  Senate  to  tnspaot  the  Xntar>Amar- 

issa.     salaoe'oM  r««o^  1*  hot  without  warnings  delivered  lean  Highway,  a  prcjeoi  largely  flnanoed 

iasT..IIiriIII""ri:irriir!!  4s!eoe!oeo  ^  this  floor  that  the  program  of  aaUl-  by  the  United  Statea.   X  was  deeply  im- 

iiu. «T.  Mg,  000  tary  aid  te  Latin  Amerloa  must  be  oart-  pressed  with  the  salutanr  and  ttflbrtnt 

i»M M.  000. 000  fuUy  watched.  almotptatrt  ttail  pimlli  in  OoiU  Rio*. 

\^ •t.foo.ooe  On  May  11,  IMT.  the  dtsUnffulshed  The  Costa  Rtoans  are  m  every  oeime  the 

leei •i.ioo.eee  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  our  able  freest,  most  democratic  pecnla  in  lAttn 

cvin — en 
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America.  They  have  set  a  shining  ex- 
ample, not  merely  for  their  sister  Latin 
American  States,  but  one  that  should 
provide  tbe  United  States  with  a  guide- 
line for  action. 

CkMta  Rica  carried  its  leadership  in 
this  field  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  m  March  1958,  Costa 
Rica's  able  and  distinguished  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Gonzalo 
Facio — who  is  again  his  country's  emis- 
sary— proposed  a  plan  for  control  of 
armaments  in  Latin  America.  It  was 
shelved  by  the  same  forces  that  perpetu- 
ate militarism  in  Latin  America,  with 
the  disastrous  consequences  I  am  here 
discussing. 

At  that  time  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  edited  by  John  T.  O'Rourke.  who 
is  deeply  knowledgeable  regarding  Latin 
American  affairs,  wrote  an  appreciative 
editorial  on  this  subject  entitled  "You 
Can't  Keep  a  Good  Idea  Down."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pmll 
in  the  chair) .    is  there  objection?    The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  8.) 

Mr.  GRX7ENINO.  The  United  States 
and  Latin  America  would  have  been 
much  better  off  if  lO  years  ago  we  had 
adopted  in  our  foreign  aid  program  the 
ideas  advanced  by  these  two  distin- 
RUished  Costa  Ricans. 

Mr.  President,  a  reexamination  of 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
i<»  Is  sorely  overdue.  None  of  the  goals 
of  the  program  have  been  achieved— 
not  hemisphere  defense;  not  standardi- 
zation; not  modernization,  not  a  reduc- 
tion in  forces;  not  even  that  much-to- 
be-desired  byproduct.  indoctrlnaUon  of 
Uie  mlUtary  in  their  role  in  a  modem 
democracy.  Instead,  we  have  wit- 
nessed some  tragic  results. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  evils  of  the 
military  assistance  program  in  Latin 
America  far  outweigh  whatever  benefits 
we  hoped  to  achieve  when  first  the  pro- 
Rram  was  started. 

I  call  for  an  end  to  this  unsuitable 
and  fn^tless  venture.    I  am  suggesting 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  its  AID  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1963  shaU  contain  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  expenditure  of  any  funds 
appropriated  for  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America  either  dlrectiy  or  indi- 
rectly through  bailout  payments  to  take 
the  place  of  funds  spent  unnecessarily 
on  armaments. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit   1 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  21.  1962] 
Thb   Pttzzuc    IK    Pe»tj:    Junta,    Arr^    US 

AlOTT    AND    Am.    Is    SHOCKED    BY    RESPONSE 

Over  Coup 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Lima.  Pmv.  July  20.— The  U.S.  military 
assistance  program  to  Peru  provided  the 
Sherman  tank  that  rammed  through  the 
Iron  gates  of  the  Plzarro  Palace  when  Presi- 
dent Manuel  Prado  y  Ugarteche  was  de- 
posed and  taken  prisoner  Wednesday. 

TTie  officer,  who  carried  out  the  capture 
of  the  palace.  Col.  Gonzalo  Brlceno,  was 
trained  at  the  Ranger  School  of  Port  Ben - 
ning,  Oa.  After  txia  Instruction,  he  returned 
to  Peru  to  develop  a  crack  antlguerrilla  com- 
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mando   \inlt   that   was   a    showpiece   (4|   the 
UJ3.  military  mission  here. 

A  son  of  former  Navy  Minister  Gulllkrmo 
Tlrado  Lamb,  who  spearheaded  the  afmed 
forces'  resistance  to  accepting  the  residjts  of 
last  month's  presidential  elections,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  UJ3.  Naval  Academy  In  June. 

When  the  coup  d'etat  took  place,  Mrs. 
James  Loeb,  wife  of  the  U.S.  Ambasifcdor, 
was  on  a  Peruvian  Navy  gunboat  In  the 
Amazon  region.  The  boat  had  been  pro- 
vided by  Admiral  Tirado  to  carry  a  string 
quartet,  in  which  Mrs.  Loeb  plays  viola,  on  a 
concert   tour  of  riverfront   communUl«$. 

Hundreds  of  Peruvian  officers  and  en||sted 
men  of  the  three  services  have  attended  the 
specialized  training  schools  malntaina*  by 
the   Pentagon   In  the   Panama   Canal   Bone. 

The  three  commanding  officers  of  the 
armed  forces  who  form  part  of  the  military 
Jimta  that  has  taken  control  of  Peru  have 
autographed  photographs  of  their  U.S.  (j«un- 
terparts  or  of  the  U.S.  Caribbean -area  ijom- 
manders,  with  whom  they  are  on  a  flrst-name 
basis. 

Of  all  the  Latin  American  mlllUry  eatab- 
lishments,  there  was  probably  none  Ithat 
had  higher  marks  In  the  U.S.  book  (han 
Peru's  in  the  period  after  Fidel  Castro  had 
seized  power  In  Cuba. 

CaSAT  8TKIDXS  TAKSN 

With  the  help  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram which  began  here  in  1952,  and  th«  U.S. 
missions  to  the  3  services,  involving  ftiore 
than  40  officers  and  men,  the  Peruvian  ihlU- 
tary  made  great  strides. 

The  progress  Involved  the  modernlzaltlon 
of  equipment,  antl-Communlst  Indoctrina- 
tion, the  development  of  antlguerrilla  fqrces 
and  the  adoption  of  economically  productive 
programs  such  as  roadbulldlng  and  the  foca- 
tional  training  of  recruits. 

Because  of  the  record  of  friendship  land 
aid.  the  swift  reaction  of  the  Kennedy  adiiiin- 
Istration  to  the  overthrow  of  President  P»ado 
has  come  as  something  of  a  shock  to  the 
Peruvian  military  leaders.  The  White  H4)use 
severed  relations  with  Peru  and  suspended 
all  U.S.  assistance  except  for  certain  humani- 
tarian programs. 

The  siuTjrlse  over  these  stern  steps  was 
evident  despite  the  fact  that  the  military 
leaders  had  been  warned  repeatedly  by  Am- 
bassador Loeb  and  the  U.S.  military  attaches 
that  military  interference  in  the  Peruvian 
elections  would  produce  severe  consequences . 

The  leaders  of  the  armed  forces  here  dolnot 
feel  that  they  have  done  anything  wn»ng 
On  the  contrary,  they  say  that  IneptlUide 
and  duplicity  of  the  politicians,  including 
President  Prado,  had  produced  a  sltuatloiti  In 
the  presidential  succession  In  which  thel»  in- 
terference was  a  "moral  duty."  li 

convinced  or  fraud  '' 

There  U  little  doubt,  even  among  the  <Ht- 
ics  of  the  coup,  that  the  military  leaders 
were  convinced  that  a  fraud  was  perpetrafted 
to  the  June  10  elections  and  that  President 
Prado  had  participated  In  political  manipu- 
lations to  bring  to  power  the  American  Popu- 
lar Revolutionary  Alliance  (Apra  Party)  and 
its  presidential  candidate.  Dr.  Victor  Hkul 
Hay  a  de  la  Torre. 

The  mlUtary  gave  repeated  evidence  ttat 
they  were  willing  to  accept  any  solution  ar- 
rived at  by  the  politicians  that  would  h»ve 
resolved  the  Inconclusive  presidential  vtote 
by  excluding  Dr.  Haya  de  la  Torre. 

The  Apra  leader  won  the  most  popular 
votes  in  the  seven-man  election  but  failed 
to  capture  the  constitutionally  required  ofte- 
thlrd  of  the  total.  Congress  was  to  meet 
July  28  to  select  a  President  to  succeed  l)r 
Prado. 

The  military  coup  had  no  single  leaddrs 
although  the  most  powerful  figure  in  the 
Junta  IS  considered  to  be  Gen.  Nicolas  Uiild- 
lej  L6pez.  commander  in  chief  of  the  araiy 
The  54-year-old  general,  whose  father  emi- 
grated  here    from    England.    Is   a    spit-aad- 


pollsh  career  officer  who  has  never  been  In- 
volved in  politics,  although  he  was  a  military 
aid  to  President  Joe*  Luis  Bustamante  v 
Rlvero  from  1946  to  1948. 

CSKNERAL    a    PTTaiTAN 

General  Llndley  neither  drinks  nor  smokes 
and  objects  to  others  doing  so.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  associates  as  a  "piu-ltan  who 
would  have  made  a  fine  general  under  Crom- 
well." He  is  known  to  hold  certain  Ideas  of 
social  reform  that  are  common  among  the 
younger  Peruvian  officers,  but  he  believes 
that  this  Is  a  Job  for  a  civilian  government 

The  general  favored  the  candidacy  of 
Fernando  Belaunde  Terry,  the  presidential 
candidate  of  the  Popular  Action  Party  who 
placed  second  in  the  election.  But  when 
political  negotiations  between  Dr.  Haya  de 
la  Torre  and  Sefior  Belaunde  fell  through 
General  Llndley  worked  for  the  coup 

He  was  reported  to  have  believed  that  an 
agreement  between  E>r.  Haya  de  la  Torre  and 
Gen  Manuel  A.  Odrla,  the  third  major  candi- 
date, to  support  General  Odrla  for  President 
was  -morally  Intolerable."  The  agreement 
was  announced  the  day  before  the  coup 
General  Odrla  became  President  In  1948 
through  a  military  coup,  and  during  the  8 
years  he  was  In  office  he  outlawed  the  Aora 
Party.  "^ 

The  Apra  Party  today  Is  a  moderate  antl- 
Communlst  Party  with  a  leadership  that  has 
given  luster  to  Its  democratic  Image  by 
6  years  of  participation  In  the  Government 
of  President  Prado.  which  was  basically  con- 
servative. But  this  cooperation  has  not 
wiped  out  long-standing  mUltary  resent- 
ments toward  the  party  or  the  suspicion  that 
Apra    Is    basically   antlmllltary. 

MISTRUST    or    APRA 

In  the  two  major  services — the  Army  and 
Navy— there  is  a  mistrust  of  the  Apra  Party 
that  it  is  difficult  for  an  outside  observer  to 
appreciate  fully.  The  military  conserve 
these  memories  stubbornly. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  party,  when  Apra 
was  a  leftist  revolutionary  movement  It 
clashed  head  on  with  the  armed  forces  in  an 
uprising  in  Trujillo  in  1932  when  a  group 
of  army  officers  was  killed.  Several  thousand 
Apra  foUowers  were  shot  by  firing  squads. 

In  1948  the  Apra  Party  participated  in 
another  abortive  uprising.  In  which  the  naval 
base  of  Callao  was  briefly  seized.  Enlisted 
men  and  civilians  organized  by  the  party 
rose  against  their  officers.  This  subversion 
of  naval  discipline  has  never  been  forgotten 
by  Admiral  Tlrado. 

There  Is  an  almost  desperate  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  Apra  leaders  and 
the    military   commanders. 

Observers  here  believe  that  a  bridge  of 
understanding,  or  at  least  of  tolerance  be- 
tween the  party  and  the  Peruvian  armed 
forces  must  be  established  If  Peru  Is  to  enter 
a  perod  of  full  representative  democracy. 

Exhibit  2 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  24.   1962] 
Situation  in  Peru 
Question.  Mr.  President,  some  have  criU- 
cized  the  administration  for  withholding  aid 
from    the    military   dictatorship    which    has 
taken   over  Peru,   and   at   the  same   time  U 
asking   Congress  for  permission   to  give   aid 
at   your   discretion   to  Communist  dictator- 
ships  such    as   Yugoslavia  and  Poland       Do 
you  feel  free  to  discuss  with  us  reasons  for 
this  distinction? 

Answer  Well,  at  the  present  time  the  Pres- 
ident of  Peru  is  in  prison.  President  Prado 
who  was  a  guest  of  this  Government  a  short 
while  ago,  and  who  was  a  guest  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  during  World  War  n.  He  Is  in 
prison.  We  are  anxious  to  see  a  return  to 
constitutional  forms  In  Peru,  and  therefore 
until  we  know  what  Is  going  to  happen  in 
i'eru,  we  are  prudent  in  making  our  Judg- 
ments as  to  what  we  shall  do 
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Wm  think  It  Is  In  otB*  national  iaterast,  and 
I  think  the  aid  we  are  giving  in  the  otlior 
areas  Is  in  our  national  interest,  twcaiMa  we 
feel  that  this  hemisphere  can  aaXj  bt  Meure 
and  free  with  democratic  gorernment.  We 
wish  that  were  true  behind  Um  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  It  Is  to  encourage  a  trend  in  tliat 
direction  that  we  have  given  some  aaslstancs 
in  the  past,  and  adrocate  it  now. 


THS  LfSBART   or  Coi 
LtKUBLAXtVX 

Waahington,  D.C..  July  29.  IHi. 
To:  Hoc.  BKafarr  GMnrzvara. 
(AttenUon  of  Mr.  Herbert  Beaaer). 
From:   Foreign  Affaire  DlTlakxi. 
Subject:  Peruvian  MlUtary  CaMnet. 

The  following  lists  the  members  of  the 
Peruvian  Cabinet  as  of  July  M.  IIMS.  The 
asterisks  denote  those  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

MEMBXKS  OP  THI   JTTlffTA 

'Bear  Adm.  Juan  Francisco  Torrea-Matos 
(commanding  officer  of  navy) :  Mtwt^r^itr  of 
Navy.  In  AprU  1960.  Ttalted  United  States 
for  a  weeks  as  official  guest  of  UB.  Chief  of 
Naval  Oporatlona  and  at  UuX  time  awarded 
U.8.  Legtcin  of  Merit. 

Lt.  Oen.  Rlcardo  Peree  Oodoy  (called 
Junta  head  at  first.  Mow  calling  himself 
constitutional  president) .  Has  aerar  been  to 
the  United  States.  Was  President  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Joint  Command. 

*MaJ.  Gen.  Nicolas  Llndley  Lopec  (com- 
manding general  of  the  army)  :  Minister  of 
the  Army  and  Prime  Minister  as  of  July  25. 
Attended  the  General  Command  and  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth  19M-^7.  Also 
visited  Fort  Bragg.  Fort  Sm.  FOrt  Bliss.  Fort 
Benning  in  November  1981.  Granted  VS. 
Legion  of  Merit  for  "exceptionally  meritori- 
ous conduct  in  the  performance  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  United  States  and  the 
objectives  of  democracy."  In  United  States 
from  February  12,  1960,  to  November  1961, 
while  commander  of  armed  forces. 

Ma  J.  Gen.  Pedro  Vargas  Prada  (command- 
ing officer  of  air  force) :  Minister  of  Air 
Force.  Graduate  of  VS.  Armored  IVnk 
School  at  Fort  Knox  and  VS.  Conunand  and 
General  Staff  School  at  Leavenworth. 

others 

Vice  Adm.  Luis  Edgardo  Lloea  OP.:  Prime 
Minister  until  July  25.  Completed  8-week 
course  of  .itudy  at  VS.  Fleet  Sonar  School  in 
Key  West.  Naval  attach^  In  Washington  In 
1957.  and  again  from  1959-61. 

*Brlg.  Gen.  Juan  Bossio  Collas:  Minister 
of  Government  and  Police.  Received  VS. 
Legion  of  Merit  in  1960.  Formerly  com- 
mander of  Military  Instruction  Center  in 
Lima. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Joee  Gagllarde  Schiafflno: 
Minister  of  Labor.  Former  director  of  op- 
erations, air  force.  Assigned  to  mission, 
1946-48,  la  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex. 

MaJ.  0<!n.  Jesus  Melgar  Escuti:  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  Former  commander  of  air 
force  base  In  Las  Palmas.  Trained  at  Ran- 
dolph Fie:d,  Tex.,  1942-43. 

Vice  Adm.  Franklin  Pease  Ollvara:  Minis- 
ter of  Education.  Former  commander  of  a 
general  caval  squadron.  Temporary  duty 
with  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Washington,  No- 
vember IDSa  to  December  1959. 

Gen.  Victor  Solano  Castro:  Minister  of 
Health.  Former  Surgeon  General  and  di- 
rector of  Central  Military  Hospital. 

*Brig.  Oen.  Maximo  Verastegui  Izurieta: 
Minister  '-it  Development.  Student  at  Fort 
BelTolr  and  Fort  RUey,  1948-49.  MlUtary 
atta(^6.  Washington.  1966-67;  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Staff  of  tbe  Inter-Amerlean  Defense 
Board,  Wnahlngton,  1957-58.  VS.  Legion  of 
Merit  in  1958. 

*Brlg.  Gen.  Juan  Orrego  Agulnaz:  Minis- 
ter of  Justice.     UJ3.  Legion  of  Merit.  1961. 


Brtg.  Gen.  Augusto  Vakles  Oviedo:  Ftnaace 
Minister.    Mo  tnf  onnatlan. 

Rosita  Ruck  Bnmrr. 
Analyst  in  Latin  Ameriomn  Again. 

Citation  To  Accompant  the  Awasb  op  th« 
Lanow  or  Maarr  (Dbgkbz  or  Cokkakobb) 
to  Rear  Adm.  Juam  f^AMCisoo  Toaaxs 
Matos,  PxauviAM  Navt 
For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  la 
the  performance  of  outstanding  services  frota 
June  1066  to  AprU  I960  as  «T»»«».«>»^r  Gen- 
eral ot  the  Navy  of  Peru.  Exercising  a  high 
degree  of  Initiative  and  diplomacy,  Adm. 
Torres  Matos  has  cooperated  wholeheartedly 
with  representatives  of  the  United  State* 
on  all  occasions.  Through  his  sound  Judg- 
ment, marked  professional  ability,  and  oon- 
alstent  efforts  toward  increasing  the  capa- 
bUlty  and  potential  of  the  Peruvian  Navy  In 
the  interesu  of  Western  Hemispheric  defense 
and  BoUdarlty.  he  has  contributed  materially 
to  t^  •trengtlMDing  at  the  bond*  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  existing  between  Peru 
and  the  TTnlted  States. 

Thomas  8.  Oans. 
April  19,  1960. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorised  by  act  of  Congress. 
July  20,  1942,  has  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  Degree  of  OflkMr,  to  Brig.  Gen.  Juan 
Bossio  Collas,  Army  of  Peru,  for  exceptional- 
ly meritorious  conduct  in  the  performance 
of  outstanding  services: 

Brig.  Gen.  Juan  Bossio  Collas.  Chief.  Sec- 
ond Department,  Peruvian  Army  General 
Staff,  has  distinguished  himself  by  excep- 
tionally meritorious  conduct  In  the  per- 
formance of  outstanding  services.  During  the 
period  February  1958  to  S^temlwr  1960. 
General  Bossio  has  performed  the  duties  of 
his  important  asstgnment  with  consistently 
high  professional  competence  and  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  leadership.  His  sincerity  and 
honesty  In  relations  with  representatives  of 
VS.  Armed  Forces  have  produced  significant 
and  effective  military  results  which  have 
strengthened  friendship  and  mutual  confi- 
dence between  the  armed  forces  of  Peru  and 
the  United  States.  General  Bossio  has  un- 
compromisingly demonstrated  a  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  hemispheric 
solidarity  and  his  dedication  to  tfmnn*nin  ob- 
Jecttves  of  American  Republlca.  His  actions 
have  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
upon  the  military  service  of  his  country. 

Thomas  S.  Oaxbs. 

SKPTEMBxa  21.  1960. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress.  July 
20,  1942,  has  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
Degree  of  Commander,  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Nicolas 
Llndley  Lopes,  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  for  exceptionally  meritorloua  oondoct 
In  the  performance  of  outstanding  servloes: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Nicolas  Llndley  Lopez  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  exceptionally  meritori- 
ous conduct  in  the  performance  of  outstand- 
ing services  during  the  period  August  1960 
until  November  1961.  as  Cranmanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Peru.  His 
outstanding  professional  competence,  con- 
sistent support  of  denxxxatlc  principles,  and 
sincere  and  Imaginative  cooperation  with 
military  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
tbe  Army  have  produced  important  and  effec- 
tive military  results  in  the  creation  of  a 
Western  Hemispheric  defense  program.  Gen- 
eral Llndley  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  able 
and  forceful  leader,  having  introduced 
modern  procedures,  methods,  policies,  and 
doctrines  to  the  Army  of  Peru,  the  ultimate 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  enhance  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Army  of  Peru  to  support  a  Joint 
defense  effort  by  the  free  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  His  support  of  common 
democratic  principles  and  objectives  has 
reflected  great  credit  not  only  upon  himself 


but  also  vpaa  tlte  Army  at  the  BeyMblie  of 
Peru,  and  bas  wnbeMr^rt  tiM  eordlal  aad 
friendly  rclatlona  whleb  preraU  betveen  tbe 
United  Stotas  and  Peru. 

BOBBtT  S.   McWaMMA, 

OCTOBEB  31,  1961. 

Tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America,  autborteed  by  act  of  Ooogress.  July 
20.  1942,  has  awarded  tbe  Legkm  Ot  Iferlt. 
Degree  of  Officer,  to  CoL  Maximo  Verastegui 
Izurieta.  Peruvian  Army,  for  exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  in  tbe  r*if<t!Fr'¥"'T  of 
outstanding  set  vices : 

Colonel  Verastegui  distinguished  himself 
by  exceptionally  merltorlotn  conduct  In  the 
performance  of  outstanding  sei  vices  as  the 
Peruvian  military  attach^  to  tbe  United 
States  during  the  pertod  February  1966  to 
February  1967.  His  firm  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  his  effective  co- 
operation with  repreeentattves  of  the  Armed 
Faroes  of  tbe  U&lted  States  have  contributed 
toward  furthering  the  traditional  spirit  of 
mutual  oonfklenoe  and  respect  which  ehar- 
acterlaes  tbe  relatlonAlp  between  Peru  and 
the  United  Statee  of  America.  OolODel 
Verastegui  bae  combined  bis  inteaee  devotton 
to  duty  and  remarkable  |wiifiMBli»iial  com- 
petency with  his  sincere  frleiMMilp  for  the 
United  Stetes  to  rw&n  highly  TaluaUe 
eervlce  to  his  oounlry  and  to  the  Western 
Hemtspbere.  Tbe  merltorloas  -»«-'~it  In 
which  he  has  carried  out  tbe  Important  da- 
ttes  assigned  to  him  refleete  great  credit  on 
himself  and  on  tbe  military  service  of  bis 
country. 

Exhibit  4 
AaMAMBHTS  nr  Lattw  AMiaica 

ABCXHTIXA 

Fightera/lnterdlcters:  28  North  American 
F-86F  Sabre;  40  Qlostcr  Meteor  F4.  Britain: 
lew  put  G  46  <FB) ,  Italy. 

Bombers/ patroUers:  60  FMA  24  Calquln. 
Argentine  Republic;  15  Avro  ITianrartttr  1, 
Canada;  30  Avro  Lincoln.  Canada. 

Helicopters:  Bell  47:  Sikorsky  S-61: 
Sikorsky  8-66. 

Transports:  8  Douglas  C-47;  «  Doi^las 
C-54;  H.  Peretvml  Prince.  Britain:  IS  Bristol 
170.  Britain;  48  DH  Dove.  Britain;  M  Vlcksrs 
Viking  Airspeed  Consul,  Britain;  1  Aan>  Oom- 
mander  (VIP);  Beech  T-S4A  Mentor;  FMA 
LA-35.  Argentine  Republic;  4  Aero  46;  12 
DC-3  civil  airline  ose;  7  OC-4  dvU  airline 
use;   2  DH  (c)    Beaver  (Antarctic),  ftrttaln. 

Trainers/support:  80  FMA  DL  81-24  <T-6) , 
Argentine  Bepubllc;  100  Hunting  Prentice. 
Britain;  30  Beech  At-11  g«»»«««j  Steannan 
PT-17:  Vultee  BT-i3A  Valiant;  Pockewolf 
FW-44J,  Germany;  StiegUtz  (AT);  1ft  Beech 
T-34A  Mentor;  10  Gloster  Metecr  7.  Britain; 
N.  American  T-28. 

Bombers/patrollers  on  order:  five  Sud  1221 
DJinn.  Prance;  one  Sud  AUouette.  France. 

Trainers /support  on  order:  90  Beech  T- 
34A  Mentor,  FMA  built  T-S4A.  48  FMA  built 
M-S  Paris. 

Navy  planes. 

Fighters/strike:  20  Grtmunan  FiF-S 
Panther,  10  Chance  Vought  F4U-5,  62 
Chance  Vought  P4U-5/5N. 

Bombers/patroUers:  eight  Lockheed  P2V-S 
Nepcune.  Convalr  PBT-&A  r!«*.nw  Martin 
PBM-5  Mariner. 

Transports/support:  Grumman  Goose; 
Douglas  C-39;  Douglas  C-&4;  Steannan  PT- 
17;  Vultee  BT-13A;  Beech  AT-11  Kansan;  4 
Nord  Norecrin  (naval  police),  France;  SO 
North  American  SNJ-6C;  Vlckers  Walrua. 
Britain;  2  DH  Beavers  (operated  by  Antarctic 
Institute  of  Argentina) . 

Helicopters:  Bell  47  (H-I3),  three  Sikorsky 
HRS-1  (S-55). 


Ftghters/lnterdlcters:  eight  Nortk  Ameri- 
can F-51D  Mustang  (ex-Urugusy);  few  Be- 
publlc  F-47D  Thunderbolt:  two  Lockheed 
P-38  Lightning;  four  Chance  Voui^it  FIU-4. 
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B«nbers/patrollen:  eight  Boeing  B-17a 
ToTtnm.  six  North  American  B-26J  Mitchell. 

Trmnaports:  two  Douglas  DC-3;  one  Doug- 
las C-47  Dakota;  seven  Beech  C-46  Expediter, 
one  Northrop  YC-125B  Raider;  one  Lockheed 
lOA  Electra. 

Trainers/support:  2  Beech  AT-11  Kansan; 
20  North  American  AT-6  Texan;  16  Boeing 
BT-17  Kaydet;  18  North  American  SNJ-6B; 
8  Vultee  BT-13  Valiant. 

BXAZn. 

Plghters/lnterdlcters:  60  Oloster  Meteor  8. 
Britain;  RepubUc  P~47D  Thunderbolt:  North 
American  F-61  Mustang;  26  Lockheed  F-80; 
2  Western  Dragonfly,  Britain. 

Bombers/patroUers:  2  Boeing  B-29  Super- 
fortress, North  American  B-:26  Mitchell,  28 
Douglas  B-26  Invader,  20  North  American 
B-2SJ  Mitchell. 

Helicopters:  14  SlkorBky  H-19-D  (MSA); 
10  HlUer  360  (ASB) ;  4  Sikorsky  S-61  (ASR) ; 
6  Bell  H-13;  3  Bell  47J;  2  Western  Widgeon, 
Britain;  12  Bell  470-2  Trooper. 

Transports:  Beech  C-45  Expediter;  Curtlss 
0-48  Commando;  Douglas  C-47  Dakota; 
Douglas  C-M;  Lockheed  C-«0  Lodestar;  12 
Palrchlld  C-82  Packet;  10  Beech  Super  18; 
2  Vlckers  Viscount  (VIP) ,  Britain;  30  Morane 
Paris,  Prance;  Convair  Canso;  Beech  Bo- 
nanza; 6  Avro  74  8-2.  Canada;  6C-119. 

Trainers/support:  00  Pokker  (Rio)  S.  11 
(BT),  Netherlands;  4  Lockheed  T-33  (MSA) ; 
Beech  At-11  Kansan;  Stlnson  PT-19  Reliant; 
50  North  American  T-6G  Texas;  10  Gloster 
Meteor  T7,  Britain;  1  Boeing  TB-29;  Stear- 
man  PT-17;  20  Nord  Norecrlns  In  civil  serv- 
ice, France;  10  Paullstlntha  56B.  Italy. 

Navy  planes. 

Bombers/patrollers:  Convair  PBY-5A  Cata- 
Una,  14  Lockheed  P2V-5  Nep  (MSA),  13 
Grumman  S2P-1  Tracker  (MAP) . 

Transports/support:  10  Boeing  B-17 
(ASR);  Grumman  JRP-5  (ASR);  14  Grum- 
man SA-16A  (B4SA);  4  Kawasaki  478  Navy, 
Japan;  6  Sikorsky  HSS-lN  (B4AP) ;  3  West- 
ern Whirlwind  1,  Britain. 

CHUJC 

Plghters/lnterdlcters :  Republic  P-47D 
Thimderbolt. 

Bombers/patrollers:  32  Douglas  B-26  In- 
vader, Convair  PBY-6A  Catallna,  Lockheed 
P2V  Neptime. 

Transports:  8  Douglas  C-47;  8  DH  Beaver, 
Canada;  8  DHC  Otter  (2  Antarctica) ,  Can- 
ada; 5  Beech  Ii-23B  Seminole. 

Trainers /support:  60  PNA  Chlncol  Chile; 
few  Jet  Chlncol.  Chile;  45  Beech  T-34. 

Other  types:  Boeing  B-17G  Portress  (ASR) 
3  Cessna  180,  2  Beech  T-34. 

Helicopters:  4  Bell  H-13D  (ASR),  4  Si- 
korsky   HRS-1,    few    HlUer    12E. 

Navy  planes. 

Transport/support:  3  Douglas  C-47,  3 
Grtunann  SA-16  Albatross,  C.  Vought 
OS2V-1    Klngflghter. 

Trainers:  6  Beech  D18s  ( AT) . 

COSTA    UCA 

Plghters/lnterdlcters:  4  North  American 
P-51  Mustang. 

CXTBA 

Plghters/lnterdlcters:  60  Mlg-17  Fresco, 
U.S.SJl.;  15  Hawker  Sea  Fury  (6  left), 
Britain;  few  Mlg-ig  Fanner  Planner,  U.S.S.R. 

Antl -Castro  air  arm:  8  North  American 
P-61D,  13  B-26  Invader. 

Bombers/patrollers:  5  Douglas  B-26  In- 
vader. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota;  Beech 
C-46;  3  DH  L-30A  Beaver,  Canada;  4  II-14 
Coach. 

Trainers/support:  30  Mlg-16  UTI,  U3.SJI.; 
4  Lockheed  T-38A  (2  left) ;  Beech  Bonanza- 
Vultee  BT-18  Valiant;  Boeing  BT-17  Kaydet- 
North  American  T-6  Texas;  Piper  Trl-pacer, 
10  North  American  T-28A;  *0  North  Ameri- 
can F-6  ID. 


Helicopters;  1  Bell  47  G-2  Trooper;  4  l^ell 
47J;  2  Western  Whirlwind,  Britain;  4  |MU 
Mi-4,  UJ3.SJI. 

Navy  planes. 

Bombers/patrollers:  6  Convair  PBYi-SA 
Catallna. 

Transports/support:  10  Griimman  Goo^. 

DOMINICAN    RZPTTBLIC 

Pighters/lnterdlcters:  35  DH  Vampire  {jex- 
RCAF),  Britain;  30  North  American  F-4lD 
Mustang;    16  Republic  F-47  Thunderbolt. 

Bombers/patrollers:  North  American  Ji-25 
MitcheU;  DH  Mosquito  6,  Britain;  Convair 
PBY-5A  Catallna. 

Transports:  Curtlss  C-46  Commando. 
Beech  C-45  Expediter,  Aero  Lr-26  Commander, 
DHC  L-20  Beaver. 

Helicopters:  Pew  Bell  47. 

Trainers /support:  Beech  T-11  Kansan. 
Vultee  BT-13A  Valiant.  Boeing  PT-17  Blay- 
det.  North  American  T-6  Texan. 

Other  types:  Cessna  170;  Boeing  B-17  Ffor- 
tress  (ASR);  Bristol  Beauflghter  10.  Canada. 

ECUADOR  (AND  GALAPAGOS  ISLAND) 

Plghters/lnterdlcters:  16  Gloster  Meteor  PR 
9.  Britain;  Republic  P-47. 

Bombers/patrollers:  6  English  Electric 
Canberra  B6,  Britain. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota,  Bepch 
C-45  Expediter. 

Trainers/support:  Palrchild  PT-19  Cornell, 
North  American  AT-6  Texan. 

EL    SALVADOR 

Plghters/lnterdlcters:  Goodyear  FC-lp,  6 
Chance  Vought  P4U-5  Corsair. 

Transports:  4  Douglas  C-47. 

Trainers/support:  10  Beech  T-ll  Kantian 
Falrchild  T-19  Cornell.  10  North  AmerWan 
T-6  Texan,  few  Vultee  BT-13A  ValianH  3 
Beech  T-34A  Mentor. 


GUATEMALA 

Plghters/lnterdlcters:  Republic  Pf47 
Thunderbolt,  North  American  P-51  Mustsjig. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota. 

Trainers/support:  North  American  T-e 
Texan.  Vultee  BT-13  Valiant,  Beech  T*n 
Kansan.  Stearman  PT-17. 

Other  types:  Hlller  360. 

HAm 

Plghters/lnterdlcters:  North  American  $1- 
D  Mustang. 

Transports:  1  Boeing  307  (VIP).  2  Beflch 
C-45  Expediter.  3  Cessna  C-78.  few  Doufjas 
C-47.  ** 

Trainers/support:  1  Beech  T-ll  Kansan, 
3  Stearman  PT-17,  3  Palrchlld  T-19  Cornell. 
2  North  American  T-6  Texan,  3  Vultee  BTT- 
13A  Valiant. 

Other  types:  Piper  L-4A. 

HONDURAS 

Plghters/lnterdlcters :  Lockheed  Fm38 
Ughtning,  BeU  P-63  KIngcobra.  RepuWlc 
F-47  Thunderbolt,  North  American  P45i 
Mustang. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota.  Beech 
C-45  Expediter. 

Trainers/support : 

Vultee  BT-13A  Valiant,  Stearman  PT-17 
North  American  T-6  Texan,  Beech  AT-ill 
Kansan.  ij 

MEXICO  I) 

Plghters/lnterdlcters:  34  DH  Vampire  ^2. 
Canada;    6   Republic    F-47D   Thunderbolt 

Bombers/patrollers:  2  Douglas  A-24  Daunt- 
less, North  American  B-25  Mitchell. 

Transports:  Beech  C-45  Expediter:  Doug- 
las C-47  Dakota;  few  Hello  Courier-  2 
Pokker  F-27  (VIP),  Netherlands. 

Trainers /support:  30  Lockheed  T-lp; 
Beech  AT-ll  Kansan;  Beech  AT-7 /P2-  Pair- 
child  PT-19;  Stearman  PT-17;  Vultee  B^- 
13A  Valiant;  15  North  American  AT-6  Texa»- 
2  DH  Vampire  T-55,  Canada;  30  North  Amer- 
ican T-28A;  few  Beech  T-34. 


Helicopters:  l  Hlller  E4  (VIP),  3  Hlller 
12E. 

Navy  planes. 

Bombers/patrollers:  Convair  PBY-5A  Ca- 
tallna. 

Transports /support,  other  types:  Stlnson 
L-5E;  Sikorsky  VS20-1  Kingfisher  (recon- 
naissance) ;  Grumman  J2P-6. 

Helicopters:  6  Sikorsky  S-55  Checkasaw 
4  Bell  47;  2  Sud  DJlnn,  Prance. 

NICARAGUA 

Plghters/lnterdlcters:  Republic  F-47 
Thunderbolt:  25  North  American  P-51  Mus- 
tang. 

Bombers  patroUers:    Pew  Boeing  B-2g. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47;  Beech  C-45. 

Trainers  support:  North  American  T-e 
Texan;  Palrchlld  PT-19  Cornell;  Vultee  PT- 
13A  Valiant. 

Other  types:  Pew  Lockheed  P-38. 

PARACUAT 

Bombers  patroUers:  Convair  PBY-6A  Cat- 
allna. 

Transports;  Beech  C-45  Elxpedlter;  2 
Douglas  C-47. 

Transports  on  order:  FMA  built  Paris, 
France. 

Trainers  support:  Stearman  PT-17.  North 
American  T-6  Texan,  Palrchlld  PT-10  Cor- 
nell. 

Other  types :  6  Piper  L4A. 

Navy  planes. 

Helicopters:  4  Bell  47. 

tJHUGUAY 

Fighters  Interdlcters;  l  squadron  Lock- 
heed F-80,  few  North  American  P-51D. 

Bombers  patroUers:  1  squadron  North 
American  B-25J  Mitchell. 

Transports:  Few  Douglas  C-47;  6  Curtlss 
C-46:  1  DH  (C»  L-20  Beaver.  Canada. 

Trainers  support:    6    Lockheed   T-33Q;    12 
DH  Chipmunk.  Canada;  Palrchlld  PT-26  Cor- 
nell;  Beech  T-UB  Kansan;  North  American 
T-€  Texan. 
Navy  planes. 

Fighter  strike:  6  Grumman  F6F-5  Hellcat. 

Bombers  patroUers:  8  Grumman  TBM-IC 
Avenger;  few  Martin  PBM-5. 

Transports 'support:  C.  Vought  OS2U-3 
Kingfisher,  Australia;  North  American  SNJ- 
4;  Falrchild  PT-23A;  Palrchlld  PT-26-A; 
Grumman  J4F-1. 

VENEZUELA 

Fighters  interdlcters:  22  North  American 
P^6P  Sabre,  Republic  F-47  Thunderbolt,  22 
DH  Venom  F-1,  20  DH  Vampire  FB  3/5. 

Bombers  patroUers:  North  American  B- 
25 J  Mitchell;  six  English  Electric  Canberra 
B-24,  Britain;  eight  English  Electric  Can- 
berra B-8,  Britain. 

Transports:  Douglas  C-47  Dakota;  0  Beech 
D-lS's;  Vlckers  Sea  Otter,  Britain;  Douglas 
C-54;  few  Hello  Courier;  18  Falrchild  C- 
123B  Provider;  Beech  T-ll  Kansas;  1  DH 
Vampire  T-55;  North  American  T-6  Texan; 
14  Beech  T-34  Mentor;  2  English  Electric 
Canberra  T-4,  Britain;  on  order,  5  Vampire 
T  55s. 

Other  types:  Grumman  SA-16  Albatross; 
one  MS  Paris. 

Helicopters:  Sikorsky  S-61;  two  Bell  47G: 
one  Sud  Alouette  II.  France;  6n  order  six 
Sikorsky  S^56. 

Exhibit  5 
(From  the  National  Observer.  July  30,  1962) 
Latin    Closeup:    Wht    Ecuador    Is    Seeking 
US.  Aid— Corruption  Leaves  Major  Crrr 
Deep  in  Misery;  Who  Gets  the  Taxes? 

(By  Hunter  S.  Thompson) 
The  Malecon,  the  riverside  drive  in  Guaya- 
quil. Ecuador,  Is  one  of  the  filthiest  streets 
In  Christendom.  The  gutters  are  full  of 
rotting  orange  peels,  and  the  sidewalks  are 
Uttered  with  fish  heads.  During  the  day  It 
crawls  with   beggars,  fruit  vendors,  drunks. 
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sellers  of  contraband,  and  half-naked  steve- 
dores loading  cargo  from  rtverboata  to  the 
army  of  ancient  trucks  that  Jam  the  piers. 
At  night  it  crawls  with  rats. 

Yet  th<!  natives  of  Guayaquil  hardly  notice 
the  rats.  They  have  other  things  to  worry 
about.  The  current  mayor,  for  instance,  has 
three  times  had  to  flee  for  his  life  from  city 
employees  on  strike  for  overdue  wages.  The 
previous  mayor  bowed  out  to  the  tune  of 
stones  si  lowering  through  the  windows  of 
city  hall.  And  the  mayor-elect,  who  will 
take  offlcis  on  August  10,  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton last  Monday  seeking  an  immediate  $4 
million   loan  to  stave  off  civic  collapse. 

Accom]>anylng  the  mayor,  Assad  Bucaram, 
was  President  Carlos  Arosemena  Munroy  and 
a  host  of  other  Ecuadoran  officials.  The 
President,  heading  the  delegation,  met  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  with  President  Kennedy. 
He  Is  asking  for  an  Immediate  tl6  million — 
$4  mllUcin  for  Guayaquil  to  refinance  Its 
municipal  debt,  the  remainder  as  a  budget- 
support  loan  for  the  National  Government. 

This  Is  In  addition  to  an  »8  million  loan 
which  tlie  United  States  granted  Ecuador 
last  December,  Immediately  following  the 
revolutloa  that  toppled  the  government  of 
Jose  VeUjJco  Ibarra  In  protest  against  high 
taxes.  Last  year,  too,  Ecuador  drew  about 
$7  million  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

A    Cmr    BESET   BT   STRIKES,   UNRZ8T 

Guayacull.  Ecuador's  most  populous  and 
commercially  active  city,  is  almost  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  problems  which  beset  Latin 
America — problems  which  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  designed  to  solve,  and  yet  which 
stand  In  the  way  of  that  aid  program. 

Guaya(iuirs  sewage  system,  for  instance, 
is  going  lo  pieces.  Municipal  employees  are 
angry  at  not  being  paid.  The  Banco  Des- 
cuento  (the  Discount  Bank),  which  holds 
mortgages  on  vast  amounts  of  city  property 
and  has  liens  against  two-thirds  of  Its  in- 
come, is  beginning  to  worry  that  payment 
will  never  be  made.  Thus  Guayaquil  is  be- 
set by  strikes,  demonstrations,  and  a  general 
unrest  tl  at  Is  kept  well  stirred  by  an  indus- 
trious band  of  Communist  agitators. 

Another  big  problem  Is  a  constant  Influx 
of  poverty-stricken  peasants  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  More  than  half  the  city's 
485.000  persons  live  In  the  Barrios  Subur- 
banos.  a  mushrooming  shacktown  slum  so 
foul  that  most  visitors  can't  understand  that 
people  ar«  moving  there  by  choice. 

The  sh:u:ks  are  made  of  split  bamboo,  built 
on  stilts  above  a  swamp  that  Is  flooded  all 
winter.  Most  families  get  their  water  out 
of  55-ga:ion  drums,  hauled  out  by  truck 
and  placed  at  Intervals  along  the  dusty 
tracks  that  serve  as  streets.  Beyond  the  city 
limits  the  drums  are  sold  for  3  sucres 
each — ab^ut  16  cents. 

DEBT     SNARLS     CTTT     GOVERNMENT 

The  city  government  is  hopelessly  fouled 
in  debt.  The  figures  are  truly  staggering. 
The  tota:  debt  Is  377  million  sucres.  roughly 
$18  mllUan.  Guayaquil's  annual  Income  Is 
100  million  sucres.  Of  that.  64  mlUlon  goes 
for  repayment  of  various  debU.  interest  fees, 
and  service  charges. 

This  loaves  the  city  some  36  million  to 
work  wlti.  not  quite  $2  million,  and  munici- 
pal salaries  are  twice  that  much.  So  the  fol- 
lowing tMngs  happen:  (1)  city  employees  go 
on  strike  seize  city  hall,  and  threaten  to  kUl 
the  mayor  if  he  doesn't  pay  salaries;  (2)  the 
national  government,  out  of  desperation, 
chips  In  a  few  million  sucres  as  a  partial 
payment  to  keep  the  strikers  pacified;  (3) 
municipal  debts  go  unpaid,  national  assets 
dwindle,  Guayaquil  gets  a  mad-dog  reputa- 
tion that  scares  off  foreign  capital,  and  local 
Communists  laugh  like  hyenas  while  things 
go  from  bad  to  worse. 

Last  wi-ek,  in  the  crisis'  latest  development, 
the  city  employees'  union  threatened  to  strike 


again  on  August  15  if  employees  aren't  paid 
by  then. 

HELP     NEBno     IMMEI>IATn.T 

Kventtially — and  inevitably — comes  a  re- 
quest to  Washington  for  an  emergency  loan. 
No  one  knows,  of  course,  whether  Beuador 
will  get  the  funds  It's  now  after.  But  as  a 
Guayaquil  banker  puU  It,  "The  situation 
requires  money  at  once.  We  can't  get  It  in 
Ecuador,  and  If  it  doesn't  come  from  the 
States  It  will  have  to  come  from  somewhere 
else — Germany,  Italy.  Japan,  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter- 
Why  can't  they  get  the  money  in  Ecuador? 
What  about  the  Banco  Descuento,  which 
collects  (due  to  Hens)  most  of  the  city's  real 
estate  taxes,  beer  and  tobacco  taxes,  and 
pier  and  wharf  fees?  The  city's  parks  are 
mortgaged  to  the  bank.  So.  according  to  the 
present  mayor.  Is  city  hall  Itself. 

There  is.  then,  money  in  Ecuador;  any- 
one who  doubts  It  has  only  to  walk  through 
the  upper  class  residential  sections  of  Guay- 
aquU  or  Quito.  For  that  matter,  there's 
enough  money  In  the  Banco  Descuento  alone 
to  get  Guayaquil  very  safely  out  of  the 
crisis  zone. 

But  the  bank  is  getting  leery  of  financing 
corrupt  city  administrations.  It  has  made 
one  loan  after  another,  each  one  supposedly 
to  get  the  city  back  on  Its  feet,  yet  the  sit- 
uation keeps  getting  worse. 

The  problem  has  three  main  roots: 

Lax  enforcement  and  widespread  corrup- 
tion have  made  a  farce  of  municipal  tax 
collections. 

The  city  government  has  borrowed  so  much 
money,  and  got  Itself  Into  such  a  maelstrom 
of  compounding  Interest,  that  each  year  a 
larger  percentage  of  Its  Income  goes  to  pay 
back  debts. 

The  city  is  so  corrupt,  so  conditioned  to 
poverty,  and  so  ridden  with  thieves  and 
gougers  in  every  walk  of  public  and  private 
life  that  the  handful  of  honest  men  trying 
to  deal  with  the  problem  simply  don't  know 
where  to  begin. 

All  three  of  these  causes  boll  down  In  one 
way  or  another  to  corruption.  Corruption 
Is  a  tradition  In  Guayaquil.  Take  the  case 
of  Pedro  Menendez,  the  last  mayor,  who  fled 
to  the  United  States  after  being  driven  out 
of  office  during  a  riot  In  which  20  people 
were  killed. 

Mr.  Menendez,  who  Is  now  back  In  town 
and  walking  the  streets  with  immunity,  was 
Inaugurated  Into  a  $5  million  debt,  hastily 
borrowed  $8  million  more,  and  somehow 
managed  In  16  months  to  triple  the  debt  he 
had  inherited. 

Yet  Mr.  Menendez  Is  often  defended  In 
curbslde  conversations.  "He  fmved  a  lot  of 
streets."  the  citizens  will  say.  "And  he  put 
a  lot  of  dirt  fill  In  the  Barrios  Suburbanos." 
But  what  you  don't  hear  In  ciirbstde  con- 
versations Is  that  he  also  had  a  financial 
Interest  In  the  construction  companies  that 
performed  these  services.  His  successor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Council,  found  20 
sucres — or  95  cents — In  the  city's  cash  bank 
account. 

THE   QUESTION   OF  TAX   COLLECTION 

Tax  collections  are  no  less  corrupt  and 
haphazard.  One  wealthy  gentleman  ex- 
plains the  situation  this  way:  "Let's  say  you 
owe  a  million  sucres — that  means  you  pay 
200.000  in  taxes  and  50.000  to  the  tax  col- 
lector." Thus  a  1.000,000-sucre  tax  debt  is 
settled  for  250,000 — and  the  city  which  sup- 
posedly pays  the  bank  with  income  derived 
from  taxes,  comes  that  much  closer  to  de- 
faulting once  again. 

The  question  of  taxes  and  their  collection 
Is  at  the  base  of  every  proposed  solution  to 
the  city's  financial  problems.  It  also  Is  a 
primary  concern  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  Mr.  Bucaram  has  already  taken  some 
tentative  steps  to  cope  with  It.  With  his 
backing,  the  city  has  levied  a  20-centavo  tax 


on  every  bottle  of  beer  sold  In  Ouayaqull. 
and  6  centavos  on  every  soft  drink. 

Still,  thU  Is  just  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  At 
the  moment,  the  Guayaquil  problem  hinges 
on  two  things:  Whether  or  not  a  loan  will 
come  through — from  somewhere — and  what 
Mr.  Bucaram  will  do  when  he  takes  office. 
As  usual,  the  situation  is  poUtlcally  threat- 
ening: It  was  the  same  kind  of  mounting 
tension  that  led  to  the  ouster  of  Menendea 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Velaaco  government 
last  faU. 

EXRIBIT     6 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  28,  19621 
Argentina    Gets    •6<X)    Million    Aid — UJS. 

Shark    $200    Million — Credits    GrvxN    in 

Crisis 

(By  Brendan  M.  Jones) 

Credits  of  $500  million  to  Argentina  from 
United  States  and  world  institutions  were 
announced  yesterday  by  Dr.  Alvaro  C.  Al- 
sogaray.  Argentine  Minister  of  Economics. 

The  UB.  share  of  these  credits  will  total 
about  $200  million,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  State  Department. 

The  total  is  one  of  the  largest  to  be  pro- 
vided to  a  Latin  American  country  for  a 
so-called  bailout  In  a  fiscal  crisis.  It  will 
be  used  on  Argentina  to  meet  short-term 
obligations,  bolster  her  currency  and  for- 
eign payments,  and  maintain  essential  pro- 
grams, including  urgently  needed  housing. 

Eh-.  Alsogaray  announced  the  credit  at  a 
news  conference  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
54  West  40th  Street.  Earlier  he  met  In 
Washington  with  President  Kennedy  and 
other  top   administration  officials. 

Negotiations,  he  said,  had  required  8  dajrs. 
They  included  meetings  with  officials  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Alliance  for  Progress  and  private  banks 
in  New  York,  PhUadelphla  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

All,  he  noted,  were  participating  In  the 
credit. 

"As  of  this  moment."  Dr.  Alsogaray  said. 
"Argentina  will  be  able  to  count  on  about 
$500  million  until  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  plus  an  amount  not  yet  determined 
coming  from  the  postponement  and  con- 
solidation of  debts  that  we  are  trying  to 
renegotiate  here  and  in  Europe. 

"Besides  this.  Argentina  can  count  on  ade- 
quate financing  for  new.  specific  develop- 
ment projects." 

Dr.  Alsogaray  said  the  "technical  details" 
of  the  emergency  credits  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, but  would  be  announced  later.  He 
added  that  the  flnancing  Just  completed 
was  not  for  new  projects,  but  entirely  to 
help  Argentina  meet  immediate  needs. 

The  Economics  Minister  noted  that  a  main 
purpose  of  the  credit  would  be  to  establish 
confidence  in  the  Argentine  peso  and  eventu- 
ally to  stabilize  its  foreign-exchange  value. 
raoNDizi   regime   blamed 

Argentina's  financial  difficulties,  which  Dr. 
Aluogaray  said  had  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic causes,  have  been  steadily  worsening. 
He  blamed  them  largely  on  excessive  short- 
term  borrowings  and  forced  economic  expan- 
sion by  the  regime  of  President  Artiux) 
Prondizl. 

The  Prondizl  government  was  overthrown 
In  a  coup  by  the  armed  forces  last  May  after 
a  resurgent  Peronlsta  party  had  polled  25 
percent  of  the  votes  in  the  March  elections. 

Dr.  Alsogaray  declared  that  the  ouster  of 
Dr.  Frondizl's  regime  had  followed  what  was 
recognized  In  Argentina  as  normal  and  or- 
derly procedure. 

A  root  cause  of  the  ouster,  he  said,  was 
the  action  of  Dr.  Frondizl's  government  in 
trying  to  make  political  alliance  with  Per- 
onlst  elements. 
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Dr.  Alaogaray  remarked  that  this  policy  was 
the  same  as  If  the  Allied  command  had  nego- 
tiated peace  with  Nad  leaders  after  the  defeat 
of  aermany. 

TBOI7BLK    GKXW     IN    APEIL 

Argentina's  economic  troubles  b^;an  piling 
up  in  April.  Tlie  peso  dropped  sharply, 
losing  more  than  half  Its  value  in  about 
2  months  before  recently  becoming  more 
firm  under  the  effects  of  controls.  Gov- 
ernment reserves  were  quickly  depleted  after 
short-term  debts  were  met. 

Salaries  to  government  employees  have 
fallen  behind  by  1  to  a  months.  Plant 
shutdowns  and  stoppage  of  private  credits 
and  payments  have  recently  been  growing. 


Living  costs  in  the  year  ended  last  June  30 
rose  by  26.6  percent.  ] 

Dr.  Alsogaray  emphasized  that  every  eflort 
would  be  made  to  halt  Inflation,  and  he 
declared  that  none  of  the  new  credits  would 
go  to  incurring  new  debts. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  28.  1902] 
AaxxHTOxK  Cattlkmzn  Get  Cash  Ai> 

BuKNOs  Aires,  July  27. — Tax  cuts  wtere 
ordered  and  government  cash  subsidies  An- 
nounced today  as  part  of  a  program  to  sawe  8 
million  head  of  cattle  from  death  by  tlilrst 
and  drought-stricken  ranchers  from  ruia^ 

Argentina's  6-month  drought  is  turning 
the     cattle-raising     pampas     into     parciied 


Exhibit  7 
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wasteland.  Cattlemen,  rather  than  see  their 
stock  die  from  lack  of  water  and  forage,  are 
sending  them  to  slaughter  by  the  thousands 
at  any  price. 

The  new  government  measures  consist  of 
tax  cuts  and  exemptions  for  drought-stricken 
ranchers  and  60  million  pesos  worth  of  sub- 
sidies to  cattlemen  who  must  sacrlflce  their 
stocks. 

A  railway  strike,  which  had  hampered  a 
government-aid  program  to  ship  3.600  car- 
loads of  fodder  to  stricken  areas,  ended  to- 
day. The  220,000  members  of  the  railway- 
men's  union  gave  in  to  government  pleas  to 
save  the  cattle  and  called  off  a  S-day-old 
strike  of  protest  against  tardy  salary  pay- 
ments. 


l(Ma/,.^TIO\,S 


Xoonomie,  total 


Mntnal    security    economic    profTam, 
total 


Development  Loan  Fund 

Other   mutual    security    program, 
economic 

Other  economic  assi  stance 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I,  plamied  for  prunts  and 
loans _  . 


(Total  sales  agreements) . . 

Title  II.  emergency  relief 

Title     III,      voluntary     relief 

agencies 

Export-Import      Bank      long-term 

loans 

Other  U.S.  economic  program*.. .1^ 

Military,  total 

Grants 

Loans '...'.'.'." 

Mutual     security     military     program 
(charged  to  ap|>ropriatlan) 

(From  excess  stock.") 

Other  military  assistance 

Total,  economic  and  military 

Mutual  security  program 
Other  assistance 


1.71     4.";  ,■? 

103. 7  I     417.2 


1     219.2 

106.0 

421.3 

I 

219.2 

IS.  7 
87.3 

2S.  9 
3y2.  4 

'   (l(il.  V 
11.4 

1       ''' 
1     3t;9,  7 

1     2y.  9 

43.  'J 

37.2 
6.7 

(4(1.  K) 

(4.'i.  4) 

(77.  .M 

1 

31.(1 

2n  1 
11. >5 

27.1 

427.  7 
8.9 

18.3 

113,4 
Wi.  5  1 

47.9 

4A.  ti 
2.3 

M.  0 

53.7  i 

40.  U 
14.0 

1 

(3. :,) 

8.5  1 

42.6 
11. 1 

33.  H 
(».  7) 
10.1 

47  9 
(30. 0> 

1 
43.  4   1 

(.■..2/ 
10.3   1 

(143  41     (H<fK  .1} 
.  2  I       ;«i  2 


57.">.  S    3.  12.1  2 
I  9  >     3U3  3 


47U.  4 


97  0   I 

35.  7  i     284.  .1 


373.2  1 

fM.  A 

424.  y 

(17,'').  0 

434.  1 

1(12.  3 
27(1.  y 

1 

114.7 

.171,  <■, 

13.-   .I 
2)MA  4 

1'^  7 

•Vif,. ;) 

1 4S,  2 

2H.1,  y 

79.4  I     410.  0 
12.2  6M.H 


411',.  I 

((i.  3i'    ll2y.  S) 
34.4  I       (3.3 

.073.3    .1.  4,>v5.  .1 

313.  .1    i,2:w. .'. 
7.'Ht  S   '4.24(1.0 
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Mutual  security  program  expenditures,  total 

Economic,  total... 

International  Cooperation  Admijiis- 

tr  ation 

Development  Ixwrn  Fund ]""]"] 

Other  nmtual  security  program  eco- 
nomic  


Military. 


^•l  3 


98.: 


111.3  I     U]    2        137.9  I     17.1.0 


9.3  I       20.2  I       l«-3  I       2^1ji|       .^■^yl       m.4|       fi3.4l       S.V7 


9.3 


.2 


2n.  2 


11.2 


Ifi.  3 


34.  ,5 


S-l.*, 


31.  t 


94  .1        117.7 


>  Includes  $2.2  million  not  dtifributed  hj-  flsciil  year. 


'<.3.  y  ;      02.  y 


30.4 


1.5 
33.  S 


Cl.l 


zo 

47.9" 


C9.  ('• 
3.1 

13.0 

4.1.  .1 


fif,.  7 

2.1.  4 

2.4 
43.4 


96.8 
18.3 

2.7 


57.2 


<  888.9 


.via.o 


"  484.7 
1C.8 

21.5 


335.9 


1962 
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U.S.  fiscal  years 


194A-48       1M9 


Economic ,  total. 


Grants 

L}ans '..'..//.'.. 

Mutual    security    economic    program, 
tota  1 

International   Cooperation   Admin- 
istration  

Te<-hnioal    cooperation/develop- 
ment grants 
Other 

Dtvelopnient  Ix)an  Fund 

(JtlM-r     mutual     st'turity   program 
t'l-onomic ... 

Oilier  economic  a.ssistance 

P  iMIc  Law  4«0: 

Title  I,  planned  for  grants  and 
loan.^ 

1040,  grants  for  common 
defense 

IfMd.  grants  from  trianeular 
transfer 

104e,  grants  for  economic 
ilevelopment 

1040,  loans  to  tirivate  indus- 
try  

104g,  loans  to  governments 

(Total  .sale.«  agreement.s) 
Title  II,  emergency  relief 


1050 


1951 


1952 


1953 


0.2 

96.5 

1 

:2  :::::::: 

"  "(V,."5" 

1954 


1056 


1056 


1057 


1058 


1050 


5.0 


62  3 


16. 1         97.  8 


0.1 


5.0    . 


174.7 


1900         1061 


0.8 


68.9 


"62"3 

16.(1  1 

'97.'8"  .. 

.1 

! 

1 

.1  L 

.1 

.4 

174.3 


.8  I  .9 
I       68. 0 


25  2 


6.9 


Total 


522.6 


2.6 
520.0 


33  3 


iitie       111,       voluntary      relief 

agencies 

Evporl-Imi)ort      Hank      long  term 

ioans 

Cher  U.S.  economic  programs 

Military,  total 

1 

1       96.5 

1 

1 

I ! 

"To"  """  j'l"  J 

_ 1 i_ 

1            1            1 

60.  0 

1 

i 
97.8  1 

1                  1 

124.8 



1 

82.0 
10  7 

446.3 
.1 

\K  1 

( '  •  an  t.i 

I.<ians ' 

:;;;:::;::::::: 

; 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

8.4 
2.3 

9.5 
5.9 

-Mutui!     security     military     program 
(Charged  to  appropriation! 

1 

.1 

2.8 

(.3) 
7.9 

(  t  roiii  eicess  stoclcsi 



7.  5 

f>ther  military  a.ssistance    ..    



1 1- I-::::: 

j 

(.4) 
7.9 

Total,  oroiiomic  and  military... 

.2    

9r>.  5 

5.0  ' 1 1     -~- 

1                                 1 

62.3 

16.1 

97. 8              .1 

174.7 

.9 

79.6 

538.0 

.NfutUitl  security  program 

Other  i.s8i.st8noe    ] 

1 

.2  y.'.'.'.'.y. 

'  «(V.V, 

1 

..' 1   .             1 

5,0                                    1 

'   "62.3' 

.1 
16.0 

.1 

97.8  1 

25.2 
149.5 

.9 

9.7 
6«.9 

40.8 
497.2 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  I'ROGRA.M  E.XPENDITURES 


MlUfary.. 


.Mutualse<ur1ty  program  eTi>enditures.  total 
E<Y)noniic,  total 


In'emational  Cooperation  .Adminis- 
tration.  

I>velopnient  T-oan  Fund ..L 

Other    mutual    security    program,  I 
economic 


Bolivia 

U.S.  FOREIGN  ASRIST.ANCE-OBLIGATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

[Millions  of  dollars) 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

1946-48 

1949 

1950 

1 
1951     1     1952 

1 

j     1953 

1954 

1955 

195« 

1057 

1956 

1950 

loeo 

1961 

Economic,  total 

4.2 

0.7 

16  5 

0  5 

1  ^ 

1.3 

18.2 

31.7 

28.1 

27.3 

22.4 

24.9 

15.0 

3a8 

220.7 

OrMits 

Loins 

1.2 
3.0 

.4 
.3 

.5 
16.0 

.6 

1.5 

1.3 

15.8 
2.4 

27.0 
4.7 

28.  I 

27.3 

22.4 

20.0 
4  0 

15.0 

21.0 
0.8 

180.5 
40.2 

Mutual    security     economic    program, 
total 

1  5 

1.3 

7.5 

11.0 

25.4 

23.3 

22  4 

24.5 

14.8 

27.0 

1 

157.2 

International  Cooperation  Admln- 
t'itration.... 

1.5 

1.3 

7.5 

11.0 

25.4 

23.3 

22.4 

20..', 

14.8 

24.1 

140.3 

Technical  cooperation/develop- 
ment grants 

1.6 

1.3 

3  1 
4.4 

2.6 

8.  .■ 

2.5 
22.9 

3.3 
20.0 

2.8 
19.7 

3.3 
17.2 

1.7 
13.  1 

1.6 
22.6 

Other 

22.2 

r  

127.  0 

Development  Loan  Fund.. 

4.0 

-i^ i 

3.8 

7.8 
.3 

Other    mutual    security    program, 
economic. 

■ 

■ 

-^^^!^^^^ 

I 


la:. 


W 


i-S  i 


!m? 


'( 


I* 


ii. 


'J! 


11 
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U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCB-0BLIOA.TION8  AND  LOAN  AUTUOl 

[Millions  Of  doHarsI                          ' 

aiZATIONS— CoiUiniKMl 

U.S.  fiscal  yeails 

Tot  111 

194<M8 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

19.S5 

1996 

1967 

1958 

1969 

1960 

1961 

Eeonomic  total -CoBtinoMi 

OdMr  eeoBomlc  aariBtanoe 

4.2 

0.7 

16.5 

0.5 

10.7 

20.7 
-t- 

2.7 

4  0 

a4 

0.2 

2.9 

63.5 

PubUc    lav    480: 

Title  I,  planned  for  grants  and 

2.5 

2  5 

104c,  Qrants  for  common  d«- 
iBiae 

tranafer 

HMe,   Graota   for  economic 
deTelopvxuui  ti 

~"                 ■ 

*^    

z:T:":r " 

1  ■  "i 

]04«,  loans  to  private  In- 



"-::":r::::::::::::::!::::::::!::::::::!:::::::: 

"■""2."5- 

'""zs" 

(Totol  salea  afreements) 

Title  n,  emergency  reUef. 

Title  m,  voluntary  reUef  agen- 
ctea. 

'_",'".'. 

.3 

2.4 
KO 

-  va :::::::: 

c — '        i 

2.8    '".'.'.'.v. 



.2 

(A  3) 
.4 

(3  3) 
17.4 

Export-Import  Bank  long-term  loans 
Military,  total 

3.0 
1.2 

.3 
.4 

16.0 
.5 

'.I' 

:::::::: 

l-i             2.  (              J. 2 
4.7    

— .♦- . 

1             1 

.4 

fi.fi 
3fi.  4 
in.fi 

Grants 

Loans 









- - 

,_;_ 1 

.  1 

.1 

.3    1 

.4 
.4 

2.2 
2  2 

Motnal     secority     military     program 

(charged  to  appropriation) 

(Trom  excess  stocks) 

Other  military  assistance 

Total,  economic  and  military 





------ 

-.  1 

i:::::::':::::::: 

:»  1 ;- 

.1 

.3 

! 

.4           2  2 

(U 

4.2 

.7 

16.5 

.6 

1.6 

1.3         18.2         31,^1      2«.  1 

-.J 

23.3 

4.0 

22.  .1         25.  2 

ISlO         31  2  1 

222.9 

an  innai  aecnnty  proKraot 

Other  as8l8tMice-...„„. 

i'i' 

'.Y 

i&s' 



.5 

l.S 

1.3 

7.5         ll.fl  I      25.4 
10.  7         20.  ^  ;        2.  7 

— — «-* 

22.  5  f      24  S 

1          •♦ 

14  8          2V3 
.2           2.9 

l.VB  4 
63  5 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  EXPENPITrKK.'? 


Mrtnal  secority  program  expenditures,  total 
Kmnomtc.  total 


MUltvy 


14.8 


IntematloDal  oooperatlon  l^^Tn^n^«. 

tiatlon 

Qevelopnent  Loan  Fund 

Other  MSPecsnamic 


17  6  14.4 


133  1 


132  3 


14.0 

129  f> 

•2 

2  fi 

.2 

.2 

>  Includes  8  mUUon  Public  Law  216  lamlne  reliel. 


Brazil 
U.fi.  FOREIGN  ASaiSTAXCE,  OBUGATIONS  AND  LOAN  AtTnORIZATlOV.S 

(MUlions  of  dollars] 


Koaaomie,  total 

Onnts 


Mutual    security    eooaomlc    program, 
total. 


International  Cooperation  Admin- 


Tecfanieal  cooperetlanMevelop- 

meot  craota 

Other 

Development  Loan  Fund..         „ 
Other    mutual    security   program" 
eocmomic 

Othar  economic  assistance 


PnMicLairffO: 

Tttte  I.  Rtenned  for  gianU  and 


IMe,  granta  for  commoa  d»- 


MM,  granta  fiom  triaii(ular 
trans 

IMe.   cnnta  Uu 

devejopmait 

1Mb.  ioaaa  to  private  in- 
duatry 

IMg,  toam  to  governments.. 

(Total  aalea  agreemcDts). 

Title  IL  emergency  reBef 

Title  in.  volo^ary  reiief  agen- 

ciea 

gjyortrlipert     Bank '  ~  ioac^erm 

Otter  U.S.  eoODOoic  pragnmsV 


1.178.4 
45.5 


iaOMt/no  wpiDS  property  credits  and 


$lfi,300,000  defense  mobilisation  development 


1962 
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U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

lMS-48 

U40 

IMO 

i»ei 

1K3 

1953 

1954 

1965 

IMS 

19S7 

1968 

1960 

1900 

1961 

Military,  total 

I               1               1 

3.0 

17.6 

12.7 

7.7 

18.4 

18.3 

ao.3 

1114 

23.9 

pll^l 111 

— 1 

175.5 

Loans 

. 

- 1 

1 

3.0 

17.6 

12.  7           7.  7 

18.4 

18.2 



20.2 


26.4 

23.9 

175.6 

Mutual     security    military     proCTam: 

(chanted  to  appropriations) 

(from  px««s  stocks) 

Other  military  assistance.  . 

1                 

""i 

3.0 

(5Z8) 

17.6 
(5.0) 

1Z7           :.  T 
(2-  2)           (.  6) 

8.3 

(1) 
10.1 

ia2 

(2.8) 

11.7 
(-7) 
8.t 

IS.  2 
(2.3) 
8.3 

23.9 
(1.3) 

148.7 
(70.9) 
2618 

a.9  1      10.4  1      1A3  1      27.2  |      sa  1  |    384.2 

22. 1   I       60.  0  1     103.  4 

342.8 

45.0 

156.7 

46.3 

328.3 

1,711.2 

Mutual  spowlty  program 

Other  Boaistanoe i 

----' 1 -J 2.6 

73.9          10.4          16  3          27  2          66.5 

6  2 
37K0 

20.1 
20 

16  7 
63.3 

11.3 
92.1 

12.8 
330.0 

23.7 
21  3 

20.6 
136.1 

29.5 
16.8 

31.4 
296.9 

202.2 
1,809.0 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  rEOGRA.M 

E.XPENDITURES 

Mutual  security  propram  expenditures,  total.' 

Economic,  total ' 

1 

International  Cooperation  Adminis-  I 

tration .             ' 

DeviiopnMiit  Ixjan  Fond. "  j 

Other    mutual    security    pn«ram 
economic 1 

1                 1                 I 

inl 

6.  0 

1Q   7 

1  J     O                   1i\     •* 

12.7 

22.6 

18.7 

26.7 

32.7 



164.2 



1  0 

3  0 

17 

2.1 

3.0 

4.4 

4.4 

7.0 

7.5 

8.8 

429 

1 

z 1 

:::::::: 



___l 

1 

1 

J 

1.0           3-0 

17 

2.1 

1 

3.0 

1 

4.4 

4.4 

6.9 
.1 

7.4 
.1 

8.8 

42.7 
.2 

Military 1             i 

1 1 

1        1        1 
1 1 1 

1 
1 

3.0 

17  6 

12.7           7.7 

&3 

18.2 

11.7 

18.2 

23.9 

121.3 

Chile 

U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSlSTA.\CE-OBLIGATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

1946-48 

1949 

I     1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1968 

19W 

1960 

1961 

Economic,  totaL 

50.9 

21.7 

28.2 

•>  0 

1             100 

1         1.3 

1.4 

j         6. 2          2S. 4 

40.4 

42  8 

44.5 

44.5 

138.7 

1 , 

463.7 

Grants 

Loans 

4.0 

46.9 

.4 

21  3 

.3              .4  1         1.1 
27  9             18          11    1 

1.3  1         1.4 

2  3 

3  9 

2  4 
27  0 

3.6 
36.8 

17.8 
25.0 

15.2 
29.3 

14.9 
29.6 

30.2 
106.5 

94.2 

1.3            1.4 

369.5 

Mutual    security    eeonomic   program, 
total 

■ 

! 

1.1 

2  1 

2.2 

3.3 

12  8 

3.2 

18.9 

31.2 

76.3 

Intomstlonal  Cooperation  .\dminis- 
trsrion 

11 

13            14 

2  1 

2  2 

3.3 

28 

3L9 

7.9 

23.0 

Technical  cooperation  'develop- 
ment grants. 

' 

46.9 

._..':'. 

1.3 

1.4 



2  1 

2  2 

2  5 
.8 

2  8 

29 

3.1 
4.8. 

23.0 

Other 

•::!"ii:!;"i:::;t:::::::: 

t 

41.2 
6.7 

IVvelopment  Ixjan  Fund 

1        1 

1 

1                1                i 

.3 

10.  S 
.6 

8.2 

Oth«T    mutual   security    program, 
economic 



10.0 

19.0 
10.5 

Other  economic  assistance 

50.9  1 

21.7 

28.2 

22  1      111  1 ' 1        4.1  j      27.2         37.1 

30.0 

4L3 

a6.6 

107.6 

387.4 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I.  plnnnod  for  ^ants  and 
loais 

1 

^ 

3.9 

27.0 

22 



23.3 

56.6 

104c.  grants  for  common  de- 
tense. 

104<1,  pranU  trom  triiingular 
transfer 

HHe,  grants  for  eoonomic  de- 
velopment  

UMe,  loans  to  private  indus- 
try  -- 

"'"""■"'1 "1 " 

1 

1 

1 

zzrzcz 

.8 
1-4 

.1 
33.2 

.9 

65.7 

MHg.  loans  to  govwnmenu. . 

»                                \                               1                                1 

3.9 

27.0 

::::::::: i 

1 

(Total  sales  agreements)... 
Title  II,  eraergejicy  relief 

— 



(4.0) 

(33.9) 

, 1 . 



(fl.1) 

(39. 2}      (71. 2) 

Title  III,  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies  

.2 

.2 

1.1 

36.0 

15.0 

l&O 


12  3 
39.9 

6.5 
16.9 

7.1 

77.0 
.1 

Export-Import      Banic      long-term 
loani 

Ot  he  r  U .  S .  eoonomic  programs 

46.9 

4.0 

21.3 
.4 

27.9 
•3 

1.8 
.4 

11.1 


::::::::j:::::::: 

425 

383.1 
5.2 

Military,  total 

1 

1 

1.3 1    6.7 

4.0 

2.6 

2.7 

6.7 

5.4 

27 

9.0 

63.6 

Grants.- 

Loans 

-     



1.3          6wT 

4.0 

2.6 

1 

2.7 
1 

6.7 

5.4 

2.7 

9.0 

63.6 

Mutual     security     military     program 

(chanted  t«  appropflatian) 

(Prom  excess  stocks) . 

1.3 

(2-6) 

6.7 
(.1) 

4.0 

(2.7) 

26 

(.2) 



27 
(2  7) 

6.7 
(5.2) 

5l4 

2.7 

ae) 

4.0 
(.8) 
&0 

48.6 

Other  military  assistance 1 

- 

(19. 1) 
6.0 

Total,  economic  and  military 

sa  9  j     21. 7  j 

2^21 

2.2 

12.2 1 

2.6  1 

8.1 

ia2 

12.0 

43.1 

40.6 

40.9 

47.2 

147.7 

617.  S 

Mutual  security  program 

1           1 

1.1 

u.  1 

2.6 

8.1 

6.1 
4.1 

4.8 
37.3 

6.0 
S7.1 

19.5 

8.6 
4L8 

2L6 
3fc« 

8S.2 

112.6 

124.9 
MII.4 

f>tK.,  ■.-fftanre               

Ml  9         sL  7  1 

aa.2 

2.3 

1 

1 

m 


ih 


at  1 

I: 


11 


in  ■ 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Chile — Continued  i 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  EXPENDI'H'RES 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


August  2 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

lMS-18 

IMO 

lOfiO 

1061 

1052 

1053 

1054 

1055 

lale 

.  1 

1967 

1958 

1959 

1900 

19«1 

Matnal    security    proKram    expendltares, 
total 

0.3 

3.0 

7.2 

5.4 

4.5 

4.5 

8.8 

18.0 

6.2 

19.6 





77.5 

EooD<Mnic,  total 

.3 

1.7 

.S 

1.4 

1.9 

l.» 

2.  1 

12.  6 

3.8 

15.6 

41.4 

Inteniatioiial  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration  

.3 

1.7 

.5 

1.4 

19 

1.8 

2.  1 

2.6 

3.5 

15.1 

30.9 

Other   mutual   security    program, 
economic 

- 10.0 

.5 

10.5 

MlliUry 

13           fi  - 

4.0 

-  —  -♦ 

2.7 

fi.  7 

6.4 

2.7 

4.0 

36.1 

Colombia 
U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIOATIONri  AND  LOAN  Al  TllORIZATION.-^ 

IMillions  of  dollars] 


'  ^  "^ — - — ■ *+ _^_^ 

U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

1946-48 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1946 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Xoooomic,  total 

14.8 

3.8 

2.5 

2.4 

3.3 

5.5 

1.4 

4.5 

H..'; 

17.5 

97.6 

6.2 

29.1 

89.9 

289.4 

Grants 

1.0 
13.8 

.2 
3.6 

.3 
2.2 

.3 
2.1 

.7 
2.6 

1.0 
4   >; 

1.4 

2.3 
2.2 

is 
■^l.o 

— »r--- 

]|.3 

4.1 
13.4 

9.2 

88.4 

6.2 

4.9 
24.2 

8.3 
81.6 

Loans 

43.6 

*■*  ----:: 

245.8 

Mutual    security    economic    program, 
total 

.7 

1.0 

1.2 

14 

1.2 

1.8 

2.0 

2.4 
2.4 

28.2 

40.  5 

International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration  

.7 

1.0 

1.2 

14 

11.3 

12 

l.S 

2.0 

3.2 

15.  5 

Technical  cooperation/develop- 
ment grants 

.  7 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

11,  ■■<, 

1.2 

1.8 

2.0 

2.4 

3.2 

Otho- 

15.3 
.2 

Development  Loan  Fund 

L...       1       " 

._.«__. 

=-^=--^: 

25.0 

25,0 

Other  mutual  security  pa-oRram  eco- 
nomic  

-.-.J... 

Other  economic  assistance 

14.8 

3.8 

2.5 

2.4 

2.6 

4.5  1           .2 

3.  1 

HJ.  2 

Ifi.  3 

26.7 

61.7 



1.  ^ 

248  9 

Public  Uw  480: 

Title  I,  planned  for  fO'ants  and 
loans 

2.2 

•1.8 

13  4 

4   7 

23  7 

1                  i""' 

ni   II 

104c,    frrants    for    common 
defense 

104d,  prants  ih)m  triangular 
transfer 

1 

104e,    grants    for    economic 
development 

1 

104e,  loans  to  private  indus- 
try  

1 

l.f, 
11. H 

i.f, 

3.  1 

7.9 
15.8 

104g,  loans  to  governments. . 

1 

2.2 

fl.8 

11  3 

1                 1 

1       39.7 

(Total  sales  agreements).. 

1 

(4.  5) 

(1114) 

(\y^) 

(fi.  41 

(31.6) 



Title  II,  emergency  relief 

1 

(69.  .5) 

Title     III,     voluntary     relief 
agencies 

.2 

.9 

2.  <* 

7.4 

83.7 


4.2 

2.5 
.5 

4.9 

5<i.  5 
.2 

Export-Import      Bank      long-term 
loans 

13.0 
1.8 

3.6 
.2 

2.2 
.3 

2.1 
.3 

2.6 

...'± 

26,  1 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

1 

1 

169  0 
2.8 

Military,  total 

3.  4            2.  5 

3.7 

^« 

2.3 

2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

11  2  1       37.8 

Orants 

3.  4           2.  5           3.  7 

S^4 

2.3 

2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

: 

Tynans 

11.2          37. 8 

Mutual  security  military  program: 
(charged  to  appropriation) 

3.4 

(1.1) 

2.5 

3.7 

(2.  4) 

a4 

([2} 

2.3 

(1.4) 

2.6 
(3.1J 

2.5 

2.7 

(.3) 

3  2 

(.2) 
8.0 

1^- 

(From  excess  stoclcs) 

Other  military  assistance 

(9.  1) 
8.0 

Total,  economic  and  military 

\ 

14.8 

3.8 

2.5 

2.4 

3.3 

H.  9 

3.9 

8.2 

1&9 

19.8 

100.2 

8.7 

31.8 

. 

101.  1         327.  2 

Mutual  security  program 

.7 
2.6 

4.4 

4.5 

3.7 
.2 

5.  1 
3.1 

1012 

3.5 
16.3 

4  4 

9.'i.  8 

4.5  1 
4.2 

5.1 

1 

Other  assistance 

14.8 

3.8 

2.5 

2.4 

31.  4  1       lO.  3 

26.  7 

69.7  j     ~""  " 

256.9 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES 


Mutual  security  program  expenditures,  total. 

0.4 

4.5 

3.1 

4.6 

« 

■i 

3.4 

4.5 

4  4 

4.6 

5.9 

=tt= 

3b.  I 

Economic,  total 

.4 

1.1 

.6 

.9 

1.  1 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2.7 

13.4 

International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration  

.4 

1.1 

.6 

.9 

1.1 

1.  1 

1.9 

1,9 

1.9 

2.7 

Development  Loan  Fund 

13.4 

Other    mutual    aeoorlty  fvoRram, 
eoooomic 

MllltWT 

3.4 

2.5 

3.7 

— '■■*i-- 

ii4 

2.3 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

3.2 

26.3 

+— 

1962 


CONGRESSIC»IAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Co$Ia  Rica 

U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIGATIONS  AND  LO.VN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

[Millions  of  dolUrsl 


15431 


U.S. 

fiscal  y« 

m 

Total 

1MS-4S 

1»4A 

lOM 

lOU 

1063 

1063 

lOM 

1066 

lOM 

10t7 

1068 

1060 

loeo 

1961 

X6 

a.1 

0.4 

0.7 

2.3 

3.6 

1.9 

6.3 

m? 

u.a 

17 

8.3 

l«.( 

Mil 

T8.7 

Grants 

2.4 


.1 

.4 

.7 

2.3 

2.5 

1.9 

2.0 
3.3 

11.3 

o.s 

9.1 
2.3 

17 

2.0 

0.S 

7.6 

L6 
8.8 

48.8 

Loans 

SI.  9 

Mutual     secsrlty    eosnomlc   program, 
total 

1.1 

.8 

.7 

.9 

.0 

3.0 

M 

1.4 

I.S 

MO 

30  8 

International  Cooperation  Admlnlstra- 
Uoo  

l.» 

.S 

.7 

.« 

.0 

3.0 

1.1 

1.1 

L3 

L4 

liO 

1 

Technical  cooperation/development 
grants            .      . 

1.3 

.S 

.7 

.t 

.• 

1.9 
ZO 

LI 

1.1 

.1 

1.4 

0  0 

Other 

2. 1 

i 

1 

Development  Loan  Fund 

j 

I 

.3 

8.0 

8.0 

nondc 







2.8  1          .11          .4             .7             .» 

_ 

1.7 

1.2 

4.4 

IS.  8 

8.3 

1.6 

fl.8 

•  3 

.1 

67.0 

PuMIc  Law  480: 

Title  1,  planned  for  grants  smd 
loans                            .  .    . 

104c,    grants    for    common 
defense 

1               1 

1 

104d,  grants  fh>m  triangular 

tnui.«rpr 

1 

1 

1               1 

l(He,    grants    for    economic 

1                               1 

1 

1               1              1 

104e.  loans  to  private  indus- 
try  



_'J_ 

:::::::: 

( 

1 



"mim 



104g,  loans  to  governments.. 

1 

(                   > 

1 

i 1 

1 

1 

!           1 

Title  II,  emergency  relief 

1 

.2 

.1 

0.6 
10.0 

1 

.2 

Title  in,  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies..          ... 

.  _ 

.4 
.2 

7.7 

.3 
........ 

.1 

5.0 
1.7 

s."6" 

S  2 

--- 

.8 

Kxport-Import  Bmnlc  long-term  loans 
Other  U^.  economic  programs  ' 

1 1 1 

33 
1.1 

21.0 

!         2.6 

.1   1           .4 

i          -M          ■• 

1        1-7 

12 

36.0 

Military,  total 

1                 I                 '                 1                 i                 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

.1 

f                                                  '                 1 

Grants 

1                 <                 1                 1                 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

.1 

Iroan.i* 

1                 '                 1       ..       1                1                 • 



1 

t 

r 

1 

Mutual     security     military     program 

(charged  t«  appropriaUon) 

( From  excess  stocks) 

1                                 1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

j 

.1 

.1 

' 

; --|--  -  - 

Trrtal   efxxiomir  and  military 

j          2.6|            .1|            .4   1            .7|          2.2 

1         2.5 

1.0 

5.3 

20.7 

11.3 

1        ^^ 

8.2 

ia5 

Vki 

78.  8 

^futual  security  program 

1               !              1               1 

1        13 
.0 

.8 
1.7 

.  7 
1.2 

.0 
4.4 

.0 

19.8 

3.0 
8.3 

LI 

L6 

L4 

6.8 

1.3 
0.2 

MlI 
.1 

20  0 

2.6  1           .1   i           .4   1           .7 

67.0 

1 

1 

1 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

EXPENDITURES 

Mutual  security  program  expenditures,  total. 

L__.___. 

ao 

1.1 

0.5 

0.7 

ao 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.6 

L7 

lao 

Economic,  total    ..  .         

1 1 

.0 

1.1 

.5 

.7 

.0 

.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.5 

1.6 

0.0 

International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration  

.0 

1.1 

.5 

.    1 

.0 

.  t 

1.0 

1.0 

.1 

1.3 
.2 

1.6 

0.6 

Development  Loan  Fund.           .  . 

1             1 

.3 

Other    mutual   security    program, 

1 

1                        !                        '                        1                        1                        1 

MlUtarr..    .  .               

1       .1          .  1 

1 1 

( 

! i 

.1 

.1 

1             1             1 

1            i 

1 

1                      1 

I  Includes  $33,M10,0W  for  inter-Amarican  hi(iiwa)-s. 


Cuba 

U.S.   FOREIO.N  A38IST.VNCE— OBLIGATIONS  A.ND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

1946-48 

IMO 

1950 

1051 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1055 

1066 

1957 

nsB 

lOSO 

1009 

ion 

F-COPfnic    t.ntfti 

0.3 

12.1 

0.1 

0.2 

8.2 

0.6 

1.7 

0.6 

n.8 

0.4 

0.0 

41.4 

Grants 

.3 

.1 

12.0 

.2 

.2 

8.0 

.6 

.6 
1.2 

.6 

.6 
16.3 

■* 

•• 

— .— 

3.0 

LiOsns                                                

S7.6 

... 

Mutual    seority    economic    program, 
total 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.4 

2.8 

International  Cooperation  Admin- 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.5 

■  3 

2.8 

Technical  cooperation/develop- 
ment grants 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

•' 

2.8 

Other 



1 

1 

Other    mutual    aeeurlty    program, 
ecooomio. 



1 

1 



^-^ 

=:== ■= 







1       * 

fi": 

Ir 


1R>I09 


misiriPFCQTnMAT  pprnpn qfmai^f 


A*l  ftAIA'^       Q 


ml 

-h 


w%*  W         fV 


tf. 


II 


I 
I 

h 

I 

sri. 
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Cuba — Ck>ntinued 
U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSI8TANCE-OBLIOATION8  AND  LOAN  AUTIlORIZ.ll-IONS     rontimi..! 

[Millions  Of  doUars] 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

1946-48 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953         1954 

1955 

19t 

12 

1957 

1968 

1959 

19611 

1961 

Other  economic  assistance   * 

0.3 

12  1 

8  0 

J 

16.3 

0.6 

38.6 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I,  planned  for  grants  and 
loans 

.1 

104c,    grants    for    common 
defense 

104(1,  grants  from  triangular 
transfer 

1040,    grants   for  economic 
development 

104e,   loans   to   private  In- 
dustry  

104g,  loans  to  governments.. 

... 









(Total  sales  agreements) ... 

Title  II,  emergency  relief.. 

TiUe      III,      voluntary      relief 
agencies 

,  _ 

.6 

.« 

37  ,1 

5 

Export-Import     Bank     long-term 
loans 

12.0 
.  1 

8  0 

1.2 

16.3 

Other  U.8.  economic  programs 

.3 

"  "  1  - 

■]■  —  ■ 

Military,  total 

i                i 

.4 

1.1 

1.6 

h' 

2.0 

3.0 

.4 

.2            .1 

Grants 

!            1 

4             1    1 

1   A 

..T 

2.0 

3.0 

.4 

.2            .1 

Loans ' 

1 ___!_ i..'""' 

10  5 

Mutual     security     military     program 
(charged  to  appropriations) 

- 

4    1             ]     1                  IK 

"1; 

2.n 

■_'.  (1 
1'.  tj 


3  0 

il.  ti) 

.4 

(-1) 

2 

.1 

10  ^ 

(From  pxccsss  stocks) 

:::::::: 

\            1 

(.1) 

Other  military  assistance 1. 

1 ! i" ■ 

Total,  economic  and  military 

.3 

1 

12.1 

.  1  1          .61        9. 3  1        2. 1 

3» 

a4 

iy.8 

.8 

1   1 

M  utual  securit v  program 

1. 1 

.  1  ;      01.  M 

1               I               1 

1               6           1  :<  1        •)  1 

a  2 

3.5 
16.3 

.8 

Other  assistance 

.3  1 '             1     12.  i 

K  0 

'  i  



MUTUAL 

SECURITY  PROGRAM   EXPFMHTI 

K  B$ 

Mutual    security    program    expenditures, 
total 

0  1 

0  6 

1  2 

1.9 

V 

2.5 

3.5 

0.8 

0.5 
.3 

0.2 

1 

13.  3 

Economic,  total 

'  i 

.1 

.2             .1  1          .3 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.1 

=i.:    T-  .- 

2.  H 

International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration...  

.1 

.2             .1             .3 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.1 

Development  Loan  Fund 

1 

2.8 

Other     mutual    security     program, 
economic 

--.J i..- L...J :. 

....! 

1 

Military.   

1 

4            111         1ft 

^^=^ 

2.0 

3.0 

.4 



•' 

1 

10.  5 

Dominican  Republic 

U.S.   FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIGATIO.NS  .\XD   I,0.\X   .\  ITHOHIZ  \  I  Io.\  .< 


[MlUions  of  dollars] 

1 

r..>^.  fl.scal  years           | 

Total 

1946-48 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954      ':      1955 

19»f. 

1 

iy.^7         iy5»« 

1959           1960           ly*il 

Economic,  total. 

0.5 

0.1 

0.  2            0.  3 

1 
(1.  2   '          (1,  3 

0.2 

U.l 

2.  7 

Grants 

.5 

.1 

^  '> 

.3 

..;.'.     .:' 

3             .2 

.2 

.2 

Loans 

♦ 

.3  1          .1 

2.7 

Mutual    security    economic    program, 
total 

o 

3 

0 

.3 

-t 

1  '1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.1 

... 

J   " 

2. 1 

International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration  

.2 

.3 

o 

•J 

', 

.  1 

.'.  1 

Technical   cooperation/develop- 
ment grants... 

- 

.2 

.3 

2 

_  2 

•> 

.3 

.1 

Other 

....  '.    ! 

;  1     ;_*_ 

2. 1 

Development  Loan  Fund 

r 

\- .    — — 

■ 



Other     mutual    security    program, 
economic 

4' 

1 

-"' 

lifOZ 


f-UINUKlibSlUXNAL  RiiUJRU  —  SENATE 

Dominican  Republic — Continued 
U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE-OBLIGATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTIIORIZATIONS-ContlnoKl 

[Millions  of  doUarsl 
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U.S.  fiscal  yean 


1946-48       1949     i     1980     !     1961     '     1952         1963         1954     |     19S6 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Oilier  economic  assistance. 


0.5 


196B 


0.1 


1960         1961 


Total 


0.6 


Pul'Uc  Law  480: 

Title  I,  planned  tor  grant*  and 
loans 


104c.  grants  for  common  de- 
fense  


104<I.  grants  from  triangular 
tranyfpr 


104e,  erantj  (or  economic 
de  velopmen  t 

1040.  loans  to  private  in- 
dustry  

104g,  loans  to  government-i. . 


(Total  salps  ftgrf>emrnts; . . 

Title  II,  rmcrgcncy  n-liff 

Title  III.  voluntary  relief  agrn- 
cios. 


Export  Import       Hank       long-t*rm 

loans 

Other  I'  S    Bconoiiiic  programs 


.6 


Military,  total. 


1.9  I        1.2 


1.2 


.9 


'   I 


Grant.<. 
Lo!in.>!  . 


19 


1.2 


6.1 


6.1 


Mutual      security      military      program 

((■harped  to  appropriat  ion  i 

(From  excess  «tocksi 

Other  military  assistance 


19 

(.31 


12  I 

(.21 


1.2  I 

(.3)1 


e 

(.81 


.7 
(.31 


2 


8.1 

(1.9) 


Total,  economic  and  military. 

Mutual  security  program. 
OtlK-r  aiwistanoc .   . 


.5 


.5 


.1  1 

.2  . 

3 

.2 

2.2  i 

15 

.2 

.3 

.2 

2.2 

1.5 

.1 

i 

1.4  1 

1.1 

.9  1 

.5 

.1 

8.8 

1.4  i 

1.1 

•»  I 

■5 

.1 

8.2 
.0 

MUTU.\L    SECURITY    rROOR.'iM    E-XPENDITURES 


1 
Mutual  .security  program ex^ienditures,  total ' 

0.2 

0  3 

0.2 

.2 

2  1 

1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

0.9 

0.5 

0.1 

8.2 

Eoonoiriir,  total 

1 

2 

.3 

.2 

■3 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.1 

2  1 

International  Coofieratlon  .Adminis- 
tration.                                                      

.2 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.1 

2  1 

I>*' vi-iopment  Ixian  Fund                      '     

Other  mutual  security  program  eoo-  i 
iionuc 1 

Military... 

.... 

1.9 

1.2 

1.2 

■» 

6.1 

Ecuador 
FOHFICS   .A.-SI-I  A\CE     OHI.I(;.\Tll)N.-   .'AND  I.OAN   .A  UTIIOR  IZ.\TIO\S 

IMillion.sof  dollar*] 


U..>^.  fl.seal 

years 

Total 

1940-48 

1949 

19.'.0 

1951 

19,12 

19.S3 

iy.^v4 

19,V1 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19,')« 

1960 

1961 

1         .V4 

1 

1          l'< 

1         *' 

1 
.8 

7.7 

.7   ' 

2.4 

1  n 

7  2 

4  3 

5.3 

C.9 

,V9 

:. 

9.3 

13.3 

.. 

'  '    ' 

r,  I  ;in  t.«  

Lc  ans                                           

.5 
.3  1 

.6  1 
7.1 

±\ 

1.4 
1.0 

1.0 

1.3  , 
.V9 

1.6 
2.7 

1.4 

14 

1.9 
3  4 

2.0 
4.9 

3.8 

2.4 
3.  .S 

2.8 
4.7 

6.7 

2.0 

3.1 

6.2 

3.8 
9.5 

9.6 

2.8 

2.8 

24  3 
53  2 

Miituil     security    eeononiic    program, 
tot.i 

1 

14 

in 

1.3 
13 

1.7 

4.2 

8.1 
2.  S 

39  n 

lnt<m:»tion;il    Cooperiition   .Admin- 

1 

14 

10 

1.7 

3.8 

4.2 

22.  3 

Technical    ooopenition,  develop- 
ment gr:ints 

Other 

1 

1 

1.4 

1.0 

1 
1.3 

1.4 

l.T 

2.0 

1.9 
2.3 

2.n 

4.7 

2.4 
.4 

5.3 

17.6 
4.7 

IM  velopment  lyOiin  Fund 

Ottter     mutual     siNurity    pmgrara, 

I 

1 

6.  7 

ir,.  7 

_ 

. 



If: 


Is- 


\  ''i 


m 


1? 


:&  II 
"  ^  I 
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V.B.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIGATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTIIORIZAtlONS-Coiitiiiu.cl 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

M — 

Tot.il 

l»4ft-48 

1949 

1950 

1961 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1966 

19« 

l'J57 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Economic,  total— Continued 

Other  economic  assistance 

5.4 

0.8 

7.7 

0.7 

1.0 

5  9 

2.9 

1.6 

Z5 

3.1 

1.7 
12 

0.8 

1.2 

3.7 
2.4 

3S.  .1 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I,  pteoned  far  gnots  and 
loans - - 

2.4 

8  ,■; 

104c,  fcrants  tot  common  de- 
fense  - 

1 

104d,  grants  from  triangular 
transfer.-- 

\  " 

1040,  p^nts  lor  economic  de- 
velopment  

104e,  loans  to  private  Indus- 
try  

- : 

■-- 

.4 

.8 

(1.7) 
.5 

::::: 

.8 
l.fi 

(3.  2) 

1  i 

104g,  loans  to  governments.. 

' ' '     il5 

2.4 
(3.3) 

.2 

.  5 

1.7 

1.7 

-— — " 

7.2 

(Total  sales  agreements)... 

(3 

L|4, 

(11  6) 

Title  III,  voluntary  re.llef  agen- 
cies  

.2 

.8 

.3 
.9 

.9 
.4 

3  1 

Export-Import      Bank      long-term 
loans 

3.5 
1.9 

.3 

.5 

7.1 
.6 

'7" 

1.0 

5.9 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

2:1  J 
3  7 

Military,  total 

.1 

.9 

2.3 

1.8 

l|8 

2.5 

1.6 

2.5 

5.5 

2:5.0 

Grants ._. 

.1 

^ 

.9 

2.3 

1.8 

1.8 

(.1; 

1.8 

1 

2.5 

1.6 

2.5 

Loans 

5.  6          ^j.  u 

Mutual     security     military     program 
(charged  to  appropriations) 

.1 

.9           2.3 

(1.1)     ...   .- 

1.7 

(.2) 

(1.2) 

1  r, 
(.3j 

2  .n 

(.3) 

2  0          19  .-, 

(From  excess  stocks) 

Other  military  assistance 

_ ..| ^ 

1 

(,  3)  1       (4.  1  ' 
3.  5  1         3   -. 

Total,  economic  and  military 

5.4 

.8 

7.7 

. 

2.  5 

1.  9  1      e.  5 

6.1 

8.6 

8.4 

9.1 

11.8 

18.  8  1     100  :> 

Mutual  security  program 

1.5 
1.0 

1.9 

3.  fi 
6.9 

3.2 
2.9 

1.1 

3.  1 

6.  7 
1    7 

h.3 

10  6 

1.2 

11.6  1       5N.  .■> 

Other  assistance 

6.4 

.8 

7.7 

.  ( 

Ii6 

7  2 

4-'  K 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

EXPF.NniTl  RES 

Alutual    security    program    expenditures, 
total 

0.8 

2.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.|6 
1.S 

3.3 

4.5 

4.6 

8.3 

8.8 

r 

42-  (/ 

Economic,  total 

.7 

1.3 

.7)          1.2 

1.6 

2.0 

3.0 

5.  h 

6.  H 



24   S 

International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration  

.7 

1.3 

.7           1.2 

1.8 

16 

2.0 

3.0 

3.7 

2.  I 



3.4 
3.4 

Development  Loan  Fund 

l!t  .i 

Other    mutual    security    program, 
economic 





l.,8 

1.7 

2.5 

Military 

.1 

.9 

2.3 

1.8 

1.6 

2.5 

2.0 



17.2 

El  Salvador  11 

V..S.   FOREIG.N  ASSI.STANCE~OBLIOATIO.NS  AND   I.().\-\    .M  TH()|<  IZ  A  TH  )\.S 

(Millions  of  dollars] 


Economic,  total. 

Grants -- 
Loans... 


Mutual    security    economic    program, 
total 


International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration   


Technical  cooperation/develop- 
ment grants _ 

Other 


Development  Loan  Fund 

Other    mutual    security  program, 
econom  ic 


I'.. '5.  fisviil  year.-i 


1946-48 


I.  1 


1.1 


1949 


0.2 


.2 


1950 


0.3 


.3 


1951 


1952 


1953 


19.14  10.15 


Tot;ll 


0.2 


0.5 


.5 


0.7 


19Sj  10.17     I      IK.'-.h  1959     I      19ti<)     ;      1961 

-4 —  


0.  6  !         0.8 


LI 


1.7 


.6 


.8 


1.1   I         1. 


.5 


.B 


1.  1 


1  1 
1.1 

1  '1  ' 

10 

1.1  , 

10 

1.0 

1.0  i 

1.0 

1.4 
5.3 


.8 


1.  1 


1.0  1         1.0 


.5 


1.  1 


1.0  1.0 


1.0 
1.0 


2.9  i 

771 


1.3 


112 

5.  ;i 


9  0 
8.  .i 


1.6 


1.6 


1962 
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U.S.  fiscal  yean 

Total 

l»4«-t8 

U4B 

IMO 

1061 

1962 

1063 

1064 

1066 

1906 

1067 

1088 

1060 

1960     '     1961 

Economic,  total-Continued 

Other  economic  assistance    

1.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2    .- 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

3  R 

6  6 

Public  I>aw  480: 

Title  I.  planned  for  grants  and 

104c,  grants  for  common  de- 
fense      

104d.  grants  from  triangular 
transfer 

1                 1 

104e,    grants   for   economic 
development 

1 

104e     loans    to    private    in-  ] 

1 
1 

104g,  loans  to  governments 

j 

'" "1 i '■ 

(Total  Sides  agreenient-s) 

( 

Title  11,  emergency  relief 

. 

1 

-      -    - 

Title   III,   voluntary   relief  | 

agoncies     1     

EiDort-lniport  Hank  long-term 

loans         . 

Otlier  1'.."^.  economic  programs            1         1.1 

.2 

3 

.2 

.1 

.2  1          .6 

1 

.1 



.1     

.1 
3.7 

1.1 

3.7 

1.8 

Military,  total 

;              1              ■           . 

1 

.2 

.3 

Ol  ant< -    

.1 

! ' 

1 

•2 

.3 

L<ians  .   - 

1 

1                                 ( 

., 

Mutiiil      security      military      program 
(chflr^ed  to  appropriation) 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

.2 

( t  roni  excess  stocks) 

1        .  . 

Other  militaj  y  assistance 

I.I                '         .. 

Total,  pcononiir  aad  military     

1.1 

.2  1          .3 

.2  1          .5             .7  1          .6 

.8           1. 1   !        1.7 

1         11 

1.1  1        1.0  1        6.9  1         16.8 

Mutuil  security  program 

()fh«r  lusistKncr 

1.  i 

■2  1           .3 



_  2 

.5  .           .7              .5  i           .8             .9  1         1.1 
.1  : .2  1         .6 

1.0 
.1 

1.0  1        1.0           3.1 
.1    _ 8.8 

lOiiX 
6.6 

MUTIAL  SECURITY  PROGR.\M   EXPENDITURES 


-Mutual     security     program    expenditures, 
total 

0.3           0.7 

0.5           0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

1.1 

7.6 

Econcimic   total 

.3              .7 

.51            .7 

.9 

-9 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.9 

7.4 

Irternational  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration.                                 

.3|          .7 

.5 

.7 

.9 

■» 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.9 

7.4 

Development  I/oan  Fund 

_ 

0:her     mutual    security    program, 

1 

1 

1 

Militi.ry     . 

1  

! 

.2 

.2 

1 

I 

Guatemala 
U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIGATIONS  AND  LO.\N   AUTHORIZATIONS 

(Millions  Of  dollars) 


X".S. 

fiscal  years 

Total 

1046-^ 

1040 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1964 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1969 

1960 

1961 

Economic,  total 

3.6 

2.0 

1.7 

0.7 

1.1 

0.2 

0.2 

10.2 

34.4 

19.1 

17.5 

12.3 

12.3 

31.0 

148.6 

Grants                    

3.6 

2.0 

1.7 

.7 

1.1 

.2 

•2 

10.2 

33.2 
1.2    . 

19.1 

17.5 

6.9 
5.4 

3.8 
8.5 

18.0 
18.0 

115.5 

33.  1 

Mutual    security    economic    program, 
tottJ 

.2 

.2 

.2 

5.6 

18.2 

17.5 

12.6 

8.4 

6.3 

21.0 

01.0 

International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration .       .     ...     . 

.2 

.2 

.2 

5.6 

i 
18.2  1 

17.5 

12.6 

3.0 

6.3 

13.5 

78.1 

Technical  cooperation/develop- 
ment grants  ..      .     . 

1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

1.9 
3.7 

2.0 
16.2  1 

2.2 
15.3 

2.3 
10.3 

2.9 
.1 

2.8 
3. 

3.6 
10.0 

17.0 

Other 

.: j ] 1 

60.2 

T'eveloDmcnt  Loan  Fund 

1                 1       ...   1 

1. 

5.4 

7.6 

12.0 

C  ther  mutual  security  program,  eco- 
nomic  



=== 





— 

tit'. 


^ti 


j    '»    il 
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WJ.  rOKEIQN  ASSIBTANCK-OBLIOXTIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTnORIZ4|TIONS-Couliuoc< 

{MinioBS  of  ddbnl 


.1                                              . 

U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

lMB-«8 

»a 

W80 

»51 

I9A3 

»63 

1964 

1955 

uos 

ifls; 

1958 

1959 

1980 

1981 

£ooDomlc,  total— Continoed 

3.6 

2.9 

1.7 

0.7 

0.9 

4.8 

ia2 

1.6 

4.9 

It 

8.0 

10.0 

67.6 

Public  Law  480: 

Titk  I.  plaooed  for  grants  and 
loans 



' 



104c,    (rants    for    common 
deiense_ 

- 

IMd,  (rants  from  triangular 
tranaier „ 

104e,   grants   for   economic 
devdopment 

1 " 

104e,  loons  to  private  in- 
dustry  

104g.  loans  to  governments.. 









iii~"i(:":::::i::.::::: 

(Total  sales  agreements) 

Title  IL  emvgency  relieL 

Title     in,     voluntary     relief 
agencies 

""ZH 
.3 

X2 
1*5 

ra< 

- 


.3 

.2 

.4 

.3 

6.0 
.7 

.4 

las 

""s'y 

Export-Import     Bank     long-term 
Joans 

1  9 

Ifi  7 

35.8 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  ■ 

i's 

i'o 

i.7 

.7 

.9 

i.5 

1.3 

.1 

ii 

Military,  total „ 





,.4 

■3 

.2 

.4 

1.7 

Orants 

_  .._«. 

-------- 

.3 

.1 

± 

.1 



.2 

.4 

16 
.  1 

Mutual     security    military     program 
(charged  to  appropriation)       . 

.4 

... 





■] 

.2 


.4 

(  1) 

(From  excess  stacks) 

Otber  military  assistance 

:::::l~ 





1   7 

(I) 

Total  economic  and  military - 

&5 

&» 

L7 

.7 

1.1 

.2 

.2 

10.2 

1     "ii 
3«8 

1  ■  ■         •» 

19.4 

17.6 

12.3 

12.1 



aaLS 

IAS 

Mntoal  secmtty  progiaiD 

Other  assistance 

.--.-... 

&• 

"■'29' 

....„-. 



.2 
.9 

.2 

n 

5.6 

4.8 

lao 
1112 

17.8 
1.6 

12.7 
4.9 

8.4 

3.0 

&9 
8^0 

21.4 

92.7 

67  6 

MUTUAL  8BCUR1TY  PKOGRAM 

KXPEXDITVRKS 

Mutual    security    program    expenditures, 
total 

a2 

0.2 

0.2 



3.3 

lai 

13.8 

11.1 

8.4 

9.3 

16.  6 

"1 

74.1 

Economic,  total 



.2 

.2 

.2 

3.3 

U7 

1X5 

11.0 

8.4 

^1 

Ml2 

72  7 

International  Cooperation  Adminis- 

traUon _ 

Development  Loan  Fund 





.3 

.2 

.2 

a.  3 

U.7 

115 

11.0 

8.4 

8.7 
.4 

Ni2 

72  .T 

Other    mutual  security    program, 
eoonflmii! 

-_ 



— 







.  4 

MEHary 





— 



-"-= — 


*t 

.3 

^'■^ 

•2 

•« 

14 

>  Includes  $32,900,000  tor  inter-American  highways. 


HaiU 

V.B.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIGATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTHOIriZATION.' 

PifaUaMoidoBara] 


— —J^ 

U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

1M8-48 

I0« 

IftSO 

loa 

1958 

J953 

19M 

I9» 

lOli 

1K7          1958 

1959          1960          1961 

JEMBomk,  totaL 

1.4 

4.4 

aft 

Milt 

as 

a« 

1.0 

1X6 

no 

3.1 

4.1 

1X7         1X1 

11.8 

lag 

GronU 

Loosis „ 

L2 

.2 

.4 

4.0 

.< 

.0 
lOLO 

.7 

.1 

• 

1.0 

8.6 

7.0 

ro 

4^0 

il 

4.1 

8.4            8.8 

4  3           3.3 

14.  • 

-X8 

56.6 
30.2 

Mutual    security    ooonomie   progran, 
total _ 

L 

1 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

X3 

M-" 

i4 

XI 

3.6 

11.4         11.0 

la? 

49.9 

International  coopwatioa  adminb- 
tratioa      

.7 

.8 

1.0 

X3 

a<4 

XI 

3.8 

7.1 

7.7 

1X5 

. 

45.  I 

Te<dinleal  oaoperatioD/develap- 
maaCgraatSL— 

.» 

.6 

LO 

!:? 

1< 

*|0 

1.1 
1.0 

1.6 
XO 

... 

12 

6.6 

2.0 
11.5 

Other.- 

r  . 







13.0 
32.0 

DevelopmoBt  Lo«i  Fund.    

Other   mutual   security   program, 

ffvm^pill}^ 

— — — .. 

— 



12              s  tt 

-Xt 

4.9 





1962 
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V.n.  FOREIGN  Ai^rSTANCE-OBLiaATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTnORIZATIOSS— Contkiaed 

[MiDions  of  doDar^ 


-  —   ... 

U.S.  fiscal  years 

ToUl 

l»4»-«|    io«e 

1960 

1061 

1063 

1063 

1064 

ioe6 

mo 

1007 

1068 

1060 

ion 

ion 

BcoMmlA,  k  tal-Ckmtlnoed 

1.4 

4.4 

0  & 

10.6 

0.1    

in  5 

4.6 

1.0 

n  .^ 

IS 

1.1 

1.1 

n.0 

ruyicl.«w480: 

Oitle  I.  planned  for  grants  and 
trani    



104c.    grants    for    common 

1 

104d,  granu  (ram  triangular 
transirr 

1 

1 

i                i                1 

.... 

IMe,    grants    for    economic 

d^  VelODIP^TI  t 

1                1 

1                I                \' 



104e,  loans  to  private  indus- 
try 

1              1              1              i              t 

;           1 

r 

MMc.  lOMBS  t»  CBvenuneBts. . 

1 1 t 1 1 1 



I 

___^ 

(Total  sales  agreements). 

.      „  •    t              • 1         . 

1 

'■"itle  II.  emergency  reiiof 

1              t              1                            1 
1 ( 1 t 



2.7 

.5 

7.0 



.6 
4.0 

.8 
.2 

Ll 

3.5 

'  ille  m.  votantary  relief  agen- 
cies 

•5 

l.» 

Ll 

6.4 

Export-Import      Bank      kng-Urm 
loans 

4.0  10.0 

.4  1            .&               .fi 

1               1 

26.0 

Othtr  U.8.  ecauouiic  prugnuus 

1.4 

.1 

( 

3.0 

;           ' 

Military,  \Mti 

j„     ..! ! ! I ' 

.6|         .7!         .it 1        1.8 

.0 

4.0 

Oracts 

t         1         (         1         1         t         1 

.6            .7  1         .1  ! t        1.5            .« 

L. t ...t 

4.0 

Loau. 

::::::::!::::::::i::::::::i::::::::i::::::::|::::::::i::::::::;:::::::: 

Mutual  serurtty  miltlary  procram: 

(chai'ged  to  appropriatioo) 

( Fro  n  exx^vss  stocks) 

i       i       i       I       i        i        1 

» I ! 1 1 1 

.6             .7 
(1) 

.1 



.4 

.0 

XO 
(-2) 

Ottarr  m  lUtary  aaatstanrc 

1          1     .                          1          ! 

'  '  ■  ( 

1.1 

1.4 

4.4  1       .5       lae         .si       .6 

1.0  t       12- iS 

11.6 

X8  t        47  t      "^!      "•• 

1X4 

00.8 

Motoal  )e<nrlty  program       .  

1           1 

t          .7  f          .6  1         1.0  '        2.3 

7.0          X8 
4.6            1.0 

3.7 
.5 

11.4         11.4 
1.3           X2 

ILI 
1.1 

•X8 

<^ther  aK'tFiamv 

4.'4   '           .5  !       16.6 

1     •■ 

t                t 

t     10.2 

1 

38.0 

1 

1 

1 

t                1 

1 

; 

i 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES 


Mutual  Stan:  Ity  program  expend  Itures,  total. 



0.4  j    0.7 

1.0 

1.6 

6.0 

4.0 

X4 

8.0 

7.8 

1X7 

4X0 

FconcfBir   total                              

.4 1     .7 

I.O 

1.6 

4.4 

X3 

X3 

8.0 

7.4 

1X1 

41.2 

Internatfonal  cooperatfon  admlnis- 
traifoa                         — 

•*i     •' 

1.0 

1.6 

4.4 


3.3 

13 

t.0 

7.0 
.4 

Lft 

».o 

Dert  ioiMjf  t  Loan  Fund 

r        '       ' 

X2 

Other    mutual    security    program. 

1 1 

t 



:i "1 1            i            1            1 

.   —        1, 

Military                                               .  .  . 

1       i       1       r^           1 

.6 

.7 

.1 

.4 

.6 

X4 

"^   t 1 f              1               1               1               i               1 

H^nditras 
U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIGATIONS  A.ND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

[MBbnu  or  dollars] 


C.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

IM6~t8 

nm 

1000 

I«« 

nuB 

1968 

1054 

NS6 

1096 

I0S7 

1968 

1950 

1960 

1961 

-^^  V^-i 

L2 

0.2 

Oil 

a2 

as 

a7 

Ll 

LO 

X7 

&2 

O.I 

8.1 

4.3 

6.6 

40.3 

' 

GnwU                       -. 

Ll 
.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.8 

•  ' 

LI 

LO 

X7 

XO 
4.0 

XO 

0.1 

", 

L8 
XO 

X6 

2X0 

A^^IH^ 

16.4 

Mataoi    secority    oeenovile   prognua, 
totaL — - - 

-. -           .7 

Ll 

L3 

L3 

413 

7.1 

X6 

4.8 

&3 

27.5 

.7 

,  7 

Ll 

L3 

L2 

43 

XI 

X6 

l.T 

X2 

19.7 

Te<teical  ODoperationidcvelap- 
lamt  grants 

...i     1 

.7 

•' 

LI 

L2 

L2 

Ll 

10 

Lt 
.4 

LO 
.0 

L7 

1.7 

xe 

1X3 

Othsf - 

.- 1 --- -- 

7.4 

\               \        .          

... 

k.9 

xa 



7.8 

1   

1      





i 

I 

1 

r—-.  .  ■:  ■ 

I 


I 


CVIH- 


-872 


m 

li- 
lt; .- 


mi 


mi] 


ii||j 


i 


1l 


Wi  i\ 


'  I -3-. 


t^^ff 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Honduras — Continued 

U.S.  FOBEIQN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIQATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTlIORiaATIONS— Continued 

[M iUions  of  doUars]  | 


August  2 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

.1 

Total 

1046-48 

1040 

1060 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1956 

1966 

1967 

1958 

1969 

I960 

1961 

Eoonomlc,  total— Contliiaed 

Othw  Monomic  usIfftBnoe... 

1.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

1.5 

3.9 

2.0 

2.6 

-0.2 

0.3 

12  8 

PnbUe  Law  480: 

Title  I,  xdanned  for  grants  and 
loans 

. 

!                    i                    ',      ,              1 

1 

104c,    grants    for    comm(m 
defense 

104d,  grants  from  trianKolar 
transfer 

104e,    rrants    ka   eccmoniic 
development 

1 

104e,  loans  to  private  Indus- 
try  __.- 

104g,  loans  to  governments. . 

1   !   _ 

(Total  sales  agreements)... 

l"           t 

1 

Title  n,  emergency  relief 

.2 
.5 

.1.           1 

2 

Title  III,  volimtary  relief  agen- 
cies  

.1 

.1 

I'.r, 
i.ti 

.1 

.5 

1.1 

.4 

.8 
1,6 

.2 

.3 

9    7 

Export-Import      Bank      long-term 
loans 

3  -") 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs  ' 

1.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

1-4 
1 

.4 

1^  i 

MiliUry,  total 

2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

1.2 

Grants 

.2 

.2 

1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 

1.2 

Loans 

-*k. 

Mutual     security     military     program 
(charged  to  appropriation) 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

■' 

.3 

1.2 

(From  excess  stocks) 

Other  military  assistance 

1                     1                     1      '' 

1 t 

Total  economic  and  military 

1.2 

.2 

.1 

2                    8 

.7            1.3 

2.1 

9    « 

8.3 

9.1 

5.2 

4.4 

5.8 

41.5 

Mutual  security  program 

.7   1              7  1          IS 

1.4 

.  7 

1      ■) 

4.4 

3.9 

7.1 
2.0 

2.6 
2.6 

4.6 
.2 

5.5 
.3 

28.7 
12.8 

Other  assistance 

1.2 

.2 

.1               -2 

.1 

I 

\l 

i 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

EXPENDITURIjS 

Matual    security    imtgram    expenditures, 
total 

0.5 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1 

1       1      O                    111                1      Q 

3.7 

3.6 

4  1 

3.8 

3.5 

18.4 

1   1 

».  u     1                  1.   u 

Economic,  total 

.5 

.8 

.6 

.    t 

4  0 

17  3 

International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration..  

.5 

.8 

.6 

.    i 

11            1.2            1.3 

3.6 

3.0 
1.0 

2.3 
12 

2.2 

Development  Loan  Fund 

Other    mutual    security  program, 
economic 

[ 
-*r , — 

Military 

.2 

.2 

-j| 

.1 

.1 

.1 

>  Include9-$5,500,000  for  inter-American  highways. 


Mexico 

U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIGATIONS  AND  LO.\X  AUT3I0RIZ.\TI0.\"S 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


U.S 

.4 

fiscal  ycaxt 

Total 

1946-48 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

11956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Economic,  total 

95.3 

10.3 

20.0 

130.1 

9.3 

7.9 

7.6 

5.1 

51.2 

1.1 
50.1 

23.0 

6,^2 

III.O 

48.3 

32.2 

624.  3 

Grants 

42.6 
62.7 

17.8 
1.5 

20.0 

8.2 
121.9 

5.0 
4.3 

1.6 
6.3 

6.2 
1.4 

2.2 
2.9 

1..^ 
21.5 

1.7 
63.5 

i.y 

109.1 

2.0 
46  3 

4.4 

27.8 

Loans 

115.  0 

509.  3 

Mutual    sectu-ity    economic    i»'ogram, 
total 

.7 

.7 

1.4 

1.4 

.  7 

.9 

.6 

.7 

.7 

1.2 

IntemaUonal  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration  

.7 

.7 

1.4 

1.4 

.  / 

.9 

.6 

.7 

.7 

1.2 

1 . 9 

Technical  cooperation/develop- 
ment grants 

.7 

.7 

1.4 

1.4 

.7 

.9 

.6 

.7 

.7 

1.2 

Other 

7.  9 

Development  Loan  Fund 

1^ 

) 

Other    mutual   security   program, 
ectmomic 



-     :|        — 

" ' 

1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Mexico — Continued 
U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE-OBLIGATIONS  AND  LOAN  ACTUORIZATIONS— C<inUnu«i 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


15439 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

Tot:il 

1»4«-48|    1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1963 

1964         1065 

1066 

1967 

1068 

1060 

1900 

1961 

Economic,  total— Continued 

Other  economic  assl.'^tance 

95  3          19.3          20  0 

130  1 

SO 

7  2 

62           37 

60.5 

22  1         M  K  !    iin  a 

47.6 

31  0 

6IC  4 

PuM'p  Law  4H0: 

TUlo  1,  planneil  for  prants  and 
loan' 

17.7 

17  7 

104r,    grants    for    common 
defense 

" — 

!"    '      i 

I04d.  fTTHnts  from  triiuigular  1 
tran.sfer ' 

•                '                t 

!           1           !           1 

104e,    grants    (or    eivDomic  I 
de velorMnent  ' 

1                1                1 

'          1          ! 

104e,  loans  to  |>rivate  iDdu»-  1                i 
trv.. i 

t            1            t            t            !            1            1 

7  1 

lae 

7.1 

104g,  kMUis  to  governments.  J.  . L  ._.  ..i __i      .._  _i              i              .              <              1              1 



10.6 

(Total  sales  agreementst 
Title  II.  enierjrency  relief 

' 

1               i                t               1                1                i               1                1                i 

(25.2) 

(25.2) 

1 i 1 _.i , _-■    __i_        _    __l            .2 

.2 

Title   III.  voluntury  relief  a«eo-  |                 1                1                1                 1                 |                1                 1 

ciey      J ' ' '                  

.4              .4 

1.1 

1.2 
100.1 

1.3 
46.3 

S.2 
S7.8 

7.6 

Exi>ort-Imi)orl      Bank      lonft-leim 

loan* 

Other  U.8.  economic  iirograint  ' 

1                                      '                   1                   •                   1 
52.7            1.5    1     121.6  1         4  0  1         63  1         14 

42.6          17.8          2(1  U            8. 2  1         4. 6  1           .9  .         4.8 

2.9 

.8 

60.1         21.5         45.8 

491  3 
09.6 

i                                t 

Military,  total 

...1 1 1 1 1 ;  

1 

.5  1         17 

.4 

6.8 

1 

Orant5 

.1           1           1           1           1           1 

1                 1 

.1 

.3 

4 

Lo(Ui.<i 

i           1           i           >           1           1 

i 

.5  1         2.7 

5.4 

1           1           >           '           1           '           1 

' 

Mutual     security     military     jTopram 

(cJiaiTe<l  to  appropiriation.'-) .          

(From  eicew  stocks)     

1 

- 1 - 

i     .      ,       .    1      ...  1    i 1 

.5 

1 

i7 

■' 

5.8 

Oliver  njllltiiry  assistance                   

i   1  .  .      1      ...       .    1   .       i       .....  1  

1  1 

...                     .                     t 

Total,  economic  and  military   

9,1.  3  1       19  3  1       20.  0 

130.  If        9.  3 

i           .7 

130.  1    I         8  6 

7.9  i         7.6  1        5.1          51.2  1       23.0 

;                   1                                      1      - 

65.2 

111.5  1     ei.o 

S2.6     eaai 

Mutuiil  security  jtroRram   

Other  assistance                    

.  _       .    . , 1 

9.^  3  1       19  3   ■       2(1  0 

1           .7   i         1.4   i         1.4   i           .7   1           .9 
\         7. 2  1         6. 2  1         3. 7   t       50.5   I       22.1 

.6 
64.6 

12 
110  3 

8.4 

47.6 

It 

31.0 

13.7 
616.4 

I 

MlTf'AL  PECl-RITY  PROGRAM  EXPENDITCRES 


Mutual     strurily     proprum     cxixnilitur**, 
total                                              1 

0.5 

n.  h          0.  4 

9  9           0. 8 

1.1 

0.7 

1.1 

3.4 

1.5 

ia5 

.7 

.h 

.5 

.8  1            .4   1            .9  1            .8  j          1.  I 

.6 

.7 

.6 

6.9 

International    Cooj)eralioti   .\ilmin-   j 
Istration                                                .    ' 

1 

.8              .4  >           .9  1           .8 

1.1              .7 

.6 

•7 

.6 

6.9 

Development  I>uiin  Fund                             .     i     .   i     .  .       '     .     . 

;           1           ;           1 

Other    mutual    s*vurity    propram,  j                                            i               1               i 

\              .               .               '               1    .  ,    , ,     1               1               i               J 

! 

Military 1 1. 1 .1. 1 ...1 .1. 1. L 1 



.5 

2.7 

.4 

3.6 

i                1                1                i                1                '                1                1                1                1                1 

>  Iiulll'lil^  $<i;},K(«l,(KKi  for  rTa'lh-.llinti  (if  fcKil  ali'I  Ul'iulh  iliS4  a.sr. 


S  icaragua 

IS     FOREIO.V   ASKl.'^TANCE-OnLIOATIO.NS   A.ND   LOAN    AITIIORIZATION.'J 

[Million?  of  dollars] 


V.S.  fi.scaJ  years 

Total 

- 

1946-48 

1949 

1 930 

1951      1      1952 

1953 

1954     1     1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Economic.  t4>tal 

3.9 

0.4 
.4 

0.4 



1.3             0,8 

.7               .8 
.6    

0.9 
.9 

1   2  1         3.6 

Z6 

6.2 

4.2 
2.0 

.  7 

3.6 

4.5 

11.6 

11.9 

52.3 

Grants        _ 

3.9 

1.2  1         3.6 

2.6 

.8 

3  6 

3.4 
1.1 

1.9 

1.3 

.6 

1.1 

3.0 
11 
1.1 

2.8 

8.3 

1.2 
1.2 

29.0 

I>oaiis -- 

23.3 



Mutual    iJccurity    economic    propram. 
total 

6 

.0 

.5  ;        .9 

.9 
.9 
.9 

IS  3 

..         ..              C 

_ 

Intcni.itional  Coopcraliiin  .\'lriiiiiis- 
tral  ion 

.0 

.,'.   .           .9 

.8 

8   1 

' 

Teclinic.il    co<i|MraIion  ilcveloii- 

.6 

.0 

.5   ,           .9 

.8 

OHkt 

.4 

■ 

;= 

-._ 

: 



-.^^- 

2.5 

7.1 

-        .  _ 

1 

10.2 

Otlur    mutual    s<<unty    pniprani. 

1 
1 

1 — z^ — r — ;. 

= 

1                 1= 

1^                -.--!- 

■ 

..^...tt: 

—     -     -m 

I 


I 


I 


ii 
I 


it'^f  * 


^A  U; 


ttr     (   ■- 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENAfTE 

Nicaragua — Continued  | 

U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIOATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTnORl2ATIONS- Continued 

[MUlioiu  of  doUars] 


August  2 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

t . ^ 

Total 

• 

104«-48 

1040 

19S0 

1951 

19S2 

19S3 

1964 

1955 

«56 

1957 

1958 

1960 

19(» 

1901 

Economic,  total -Continued 

Other  economic  aaststaace... 

3.0 

0.4 

0.4 

1.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7 

•>   7                1    c 

5.5 

2  7 

2  6 

8.0 

3  6 

34.0 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I,  planned  for  grants  and 
loans 

104c,    grants    for    common 
defense 

104d,  grants  from  triangular 
transfer 

104e,    grants    for   economic 
development 

104e,  loans  to  private  indus- 
try  

104g,  loans  to  governments.. 

1 

... 

(Total  sales  agreements) . .  _ 
Title  II,  emergency  relief 

... 

Title  III,  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies  _ 

.2 
2.0 
1.4 

.6 

2" 

Ex  Mrt-Import  Bank  long-term  loans 
Other  U.S.  economic  programs  ' 

.6 

.7 

--. 

2.0 
3.5 

2.7 

.5 
2.1 

'so 

iV? 

3.S 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.7 

2.7 

1 

i.'s" 

13  1 

20.7 

Military,  total 

.2 

•i 

^ 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

— 

2.1 

Grants 

Loans _ 

::::::::!-•'- 

.3 

•1 

2 

.2 

•' 

•2 


.6 


2   1 

Mutual     security     military     program 
(charged  to  appropriation) 

•2 

.3 

^" 

t — 
.1 

— 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.6 

(From  excess  stocks) 

Other  military  assistance 

■-• 

2  1 

(.  1) 

Total,  economic  and  military 

3.9 

.4 

.4 

1.3 

.8 

.9 

1.4 

3. 9  1      ^ 

2.7 

6.4 

3.8 

4.6 

11.8 

12.5 

8.9 
3.6 

54.4 

Mutual  security  program 

.6 
.2 

.6 
.3 

.  7 

1.2  [ 

.9 

.9 

5.5 

1.1 

2.7 

2.0 
2.6 

3.8 
8.0 

Other  assistance 

3.9 

.4 

.4 

1.3 

2l>.  4 

34  0 

- 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

EXrE.NDITlKKS 

Mutual    security    program    expenditures, 
total 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

(1.9 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

•9 

1.3 

2.5 
1.9 

10.0 

Economic,  total 

.4 

.6             .6 

.6 

1.1 

=^i_-  ^ 

.8 

8.  1 

International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
stration 

.4 

1 
.6  1           .6 

.6 

.6 

.  7 

.9 

1.1 

1.4 

.5 

Development  Loan  Fund 

I 

7  r, 
.5 

Other   mutual    security    program, 
economic 

^ 

^                                 ^ ^ 

-■d 



Military 



...L..       t          1                  2 

""■      .3    "^ 

.1 

.2 

^^^ 

.1 

.2 

.6 

19 

>  Includes  $20,100,000  for  inter-American  \ 

lighways 

Pana 

ma 

1 

J.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE-OBLIGATIONS  A.NI)  LOAN  AUTUpHiZATIU.NS 
X  [Millions  of  dollars] 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

Tr.(,.l 

1946-48 

1049 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954     1      1955     !      IftV,      ''      1957      ,      l'.l,58 

1959 

1960 

1 
1961 

Economic,  total .. 

0.6 

2.3 

0.2 

0.9 

3.  0            1.  5 

5.5 

2.0 

£('.  , 

2.0  1        16.2 

74.8 

Grants _ 

.6 

.3 

2.0 

.2 

.4 

.5 

1    c    !            1    e 

1.6  ,          2.9  ; 

y.  8 

11.8 
14.9 

5.5 



2.0 

- 

Loans 

1.5 

1.7  ,         3.4          42.  .>s 

------                                      _...^.    . 

.3  1       12.8 

2S.  6 

20.  S 

13.8 
7.0 

7,8 

Mutual    security    economic    program, 
total 

1.3 

.8 

1.  1 

14            1.1 

3.0 
3.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6  1       1.5.7 



International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration  

1  3 

B 

1.5 

1.6           7.9 

Technical  cooperation/develop- 
ment grants 

1.3 

.8 

1   1 

1.0 
2.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

2.9 
5.0 

Other.. 

Development  Loan  Fund 

1                 t                 i      '' 



7.8 

Other    mutual    security  program, 
economic 

..,. \''X'i 



« 

; :— 

1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Panama — Continued 

U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE-OBLIGATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS— Continued 

(Millions  of  dollars) 


15441 




I 

.3.  fiscsU 

years 

Total 

1 
104«-4fi, 

lft«0 

1000 

1061   ; 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1055 

1 
10S«    ' 

1057 

10S8 

1090 

1900 

1961 

Eocmomlc.  total  -Continued 

Otiier  economic  a.ssLstanc*'    ... 

j 
0  6  ' 

2  3 

0  2 

0  9 

1   7 

0  7 

0.5 

15 

8  7 

23  7 

4  1 

0  5  ■ 

0  4 

0.5 

46  2 

grants 
oiiimon 

and 

Puhlic  I.aw  4«0 

Title  I,  plmincd  lor 
loans 

1 

1 

1 

L 

104c,  pranlg  for  c 
len.sr 

1 

1 

1 

' 

; 

1                1 
1 

104<1,  crants  from  triangular 
transfer 

104e.  erants  for  econonuc  de- 
velopment   . 

104o.  loans  to  private  imlus- 
try  

104p.  loan.s  to  government* 


(Total  .'^les  acnxMiieutsi 

Title  II.  I  iiierteni  y  rditf 

Title  III,  V(>lunl;iry  n'litf  sipen- 

ries         

Export-Ini|)ort       Kaiik      lon^-terni 

loans 

Other  I'  ."«  (xonoinK  [inicrarns 


.6  ; 


2  (i 
.3 


1  5 


4 

11' 


1.2 
"75 


1.6  ;         1.4 

12.9    

9.  2  2.  7 


.5  ■ 


.1 
.3 


.4   i         5  7 

...|      17.2 
.1  23  3 


Military,  total . 

Grants. 
I>oan<  . 


.1 


.1 


Mutual     srcurity     milil.iry     i)rocr:ini 

(charcc  to  approiTLilion     

(  From  exw.-is  sttx'k.v) _ 

Other  militiu-y  a'<si.>.tanoe . 


.1 


Total  economic  and  riiilitary 


Mutual  serurity  pnipraui 
Other  a.s.<;i.'itanf»' 


2  3 

2  3 


3  (1 


1   5 


1,  6 


2.  9  j         9  8  1       26.  7  i         5.  5  1         2. 0  !         2. 0  i        16. 3 


74  9 


.9 


13 
1.7 


.8  I  1.  1 


14 
1.5 


111         3.0 
8.  7  ;       23.7 


1.  4  1.  5 

4.  1  .5 


1.  6  15.  8 

.4  .5 


28.7 
76.2 


-Mm  Al.  .<ECr 

RITY  PROG 

RAM    E.XPENDITCRES 

Mutual     security     pmeram     ciiKn.iitures. 
total - 

0  3 

1.4  :         0  9             1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1. 1 

1.6 

17 

8.0 

18.4 

Economic   total 

'                1                ' 

1              3 

14   1            .9  1          1.0             1.2 

1.2 

1. 1 

1.6 

1.7 

7.9 

18.3 

International   Cooperation   .Vilniin- 
istration                                 

!                 1                 i 

...   '            3 

1.4  '            .9             1   (i             1.2 

1 

1.2 

1  1 

1.6 

1.7 

7.0 

18.3 

Development  Ix)an  Fund 

Other    mutual    security    iin)i:ram,  ,               I               1               |               1               ,               1               1 
economic '. ' ' ' 

Milit  arv ' 

1                 1                 1 

' 

1 



1 1            ! 

.  1 

1                 1                 I 

1 

1 

Ill' 

Paraguay 


KOKEK'.N  .^SSI.^T.WCF.     OHLKl.^TIONS   .WD  LO.W  .•^  rTIIORIZ.\TIONS 

(Millions  of  dollars] 


u.s 

fiscal  years 

Total 

1946-48 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953     ; 

1954 

1955     '     1956 

1967 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1061 

Economic,  total 

1.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0  7 

16 

0.8 

1,2 

9,  7            4.  0 

2.8 

6.6 

5.7 

4.2 

10.8 

40  0 

(}ranL« 

1.2 

.4 

.5 

.  i 

1.6 

■^  i 

1.2 

2.0 

7.  7 

19 
2.1 

1.7 
1.1 

1.8 
4.8 

Zl 
3.6 

2.9 
1.3 

3.0 

7.8 

21.5 
28  4 





. . 

Mutual  security  etvnomic  program,  total. 

1.6  . 

.8   , 

1.2 

1.8 

1.8 

2.5 

6.1 

5.4 

2.4 

9.7 

31  8 

International    Cooperation   AJmin- 
i-stralion                             

1,6  ' 

.8 

1.2 

1.8 

1.8 

2.5 

1.6 

18 

2.4 

1.0 

17  0 

Tt'chnical    cooi)eration,  develop- 
ment grants -. 

Other                   

1.6   ' 

i 

.8  j 

1.2  j 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 
1.0 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

.6 

19 

16.5 
1.5 

Development  Loan  Funii                

1 

1 

3.5 

3.6 

7.8 

14.0 

Other    mutual    security    program, 
e<>onomic- 

1 

I 


li 


-  '-c 

Ir 


■ftfl- 
t?' 


s 


fen- 


ii  ■ 


1^ 


.-'£ 
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rOaUaN  ASSnTANCX-OBUOXTIONa  and  loan  AVTUOmiATIONS-ConUuuMi 

IMrakmoraoOm]  l| 


Augtui  $ 


U.S.  tbPfU  y*an 

T^t»t 

IMMt 

IM 

IMtt 

im 

IMl 

IMS 

1«M 

IWI 

IM 

itaa 

nm 

IMO 

IMI 

EoonMoic.  t»te)-OQBUBMd 

otter  MOBomte  miMmw. 

l.t 

a4 

0.S 

fk7 

:.» 

2.3 
2.1 

1  .n 

as 

1.1 

11 

M.1 

PQblleLkwMB: 

TtUa  I,  piutMd  tor  puts  umI 
hMU.  , 

3.1 

deteim. 

KHd,  smts  from  trtaBcolv 
tnutsfer 

1 

devMopment 

104e,  kNou  to  priTSte  indw- 
try _ 

104k,  loans  to  KOTcmmaita. . 

— 







-1         2-11— 

i         2.1 

(Total  tales  agraements)..- 

' 

TT-  ■ 

(2.9) 

h-^ 

(•2.9) 

Title  n,  emerKency  rtiSel 

ci«-. 

.2 
7.7 

.1 

-«4 

.2 
.1 

.2 

1.3 

.3 

1.3 

1.1 

27 

10.4 
2  9 

ExporMtoport     Bank     long-terai 
loans 

J--- 

--- 

'V 

rr 

Mffltary,  total 

itr~i 

.1 

.2 

.1 

•2 

.6 

Orants 

.2 

9 

Loans 

1     -.           ! 

.  1 

.2 

.1 

.4 

^       i 

(charged  to  appropriation) 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

(.2) 

ff 

(From  ezccas  stocks) 

'                t  ~ 

(  o\ 

Other  Bdlftary  imilslMiw 







Total,  economic  and  military 

1.2 

.4 

.5 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

1.2 

9.7 

4.0           2.8 

6.7 

5.9 

4.3 

11.0 

60.5 

Mutual  security  program.   

1.6 

.8 

1.2 

1.8 

7.9 

l.S             2.5 
2.  2   1              a 

5.2 
L5 

5.  B 
.3 

2.5 
1.8 

9.9 

32  4 
18.  1 

Other  assistance .'...." 

1.2 

.4 

.5 

.7 

1 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  EXPEXDITURB$ 


Mutual    security    program    expenditures, 
total „ _ 

0.6 

1.5 

0.8 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

3.8 

6.0 

3.8 

21.9 

Economic,  total 

.6 

1.5 

.8 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

3.6 

4.9 

3.6 

21.3 

International  Coopmtloo  Admia- 

Istration 

Derelopment  Loan  Fund. 



.6 

1.5 

.8 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

l.» 

2.0 

X* 

Z5 

X3 

L3 

1,5.5 
5.8 

Other    mntna]    security  program, 
economic _ 

--4 

Mmtary 

t^- 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.6 

Peru 
U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSIST.^NCE— OBUGATIONS  AND  LOAX  AUTIlOKIZATIO.N -^ 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


i*   '■ 


U.S 

.4 

fiscal  yeais 

Total 

1940-18 

194a 

1960 

1961 

1963 

1963 

1964 

1965 

iK*5a 

1967 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

EooDomtc,  total... 

7.6 

0.9 

0.9 

20.6 

2.4 

2.6 

104.7 

13.0 

15.9 

18.9 

38.7 

25.4 

59.1 

311.7 

Orants 

£0 

5.6 

.9 

.9 

1.3 
19.3 

1.8 
.6 

1.7 

2.6 

3.3 

101.4 

9.5 
3.5 

11.3 

4.6 

5.4 
13.3 

3.8 
34.9 

4.4 

21.0 

6.6 
63.5 

Loans. 

54.  9 
2.56.8 

total 

L8 

1. 7 

2.4 

2.4 

2.8 

4.6 

Z7 

2.8 

7.4 

29.2 

67.  2 

International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration  

1.8 

2.4 

2.4 

3.8 

4.6 

2.7 

Z8 

2.9 

3.2 

26.  7 

Technical  oooperatloa/develop- 
ment  granta. 

L8 

L7 



Z4 

2.8 

2.6 
2.0 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 

3.2 


24.7 
2.0 

Other 





DeTelopment  Lean  Fond 

=»*== 

1 

4.6 

aro 

30.5 

Other  mutual  security  program,  eco- 
Aoiue....... .-.-.........._._.. 



...._.J 

= — = 

=*«=^=r 



= 





. 
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V  i).  ftora)  y*«r« 

TMa) 

IM»-«I 

IM* 

1M» 

IMl 

I9M 

IMS 

)M« 

INI 

IW 

\m 

INI 

iMi 

)««n 

IMt 

Kc«m<>mk\  total— Continuvxl 
OtltrfMonomlrassLMaiKT 

7  » 

0  9 

.-      "  •- 

jn« 

0« 

(V  3 

in&s 

Mil 

11 1 

IftS 

u« 

mo 

a»« 

IMS 

ru»>iic  Iaw  4»: 

Titk>  I,  plaitnrtl  for  rranls  and 
loans 

!L4 

19 

2.5 

6.3 

'"'"*"*' 

8.4 

33.4 

"~ 

-  -  — 



104c,  irrants  for  common  dc- 
fonsp 

1 

KHd,  p-ants  from  triiuifnilar 
transfer 

i        1               : 

1 

1           1 

1040,  (trants  for  econonm  de- 
velonmrnt 

!                               1                     III"" 

1 
1 

104o.    loans    to    (irivate    in- 
flu-stry 

1               I        i  .     i 

19 
3.3 

3.0 
5.4 

1         4.9 

!     las 

U>4g,  loiLiis  to  govornment*. 

5  4 

1.9 

2.5 

Total  sales  afreommts. . . . 

! 

(7.5) 

(2.7) 
5.7 

10 
1.6 

(3.6) 
7.6 

1.  1 
.1 

(7.5) 
.7 

2.0 

8.3 

(12  0) 

."2" 

3.2 

26.5 

(33.2) 
14.1 

11.0 

195.4 
10.6 

Title  II,  emergency  relief 

' 

1 

Title  III,  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies  

1 

.2 

.9 
96  0 

1.0 
34.9 

1.5 

ai 

Kxport- Import       H;mk       lonR-lfrm 

loans .    

Other  I'. 8.  economic  proKram.' 

75 

9 

9 

19  3 
13 

.6     

M  ill  tar  y  total 

.  1 

2.2 

3  5 

3.6 

9.1 

10.1 

7.4 

4.1 

3.5 

14.4 

64.4 

Orant.*... 

.  1 

22 

3.5 

3.6 

2.3 
6.8 

3.4 

6.7 

5.2 
2.2 

4.1 

3.5 

14.4 

48.7 
15.7 

Loans i 

Mutual   s<'curity   military    program 
(charge<l  to  appropriation  i 

.1 

2.2 

(6) 

3.5 

(.7) 

3.6 

(2.  3) 

9.1 

(.4) 

10.1 

(.3) 

7.4 
(3.2) 

4.1 

(.5) 

2.5 

(.3) 

1.0 

4.4 

(2.2) 
10.0 

53.4 

(12.0) 

11. 0 

( From  exces.-;  stock.sl . . . 

Other  militiiry  assistance 

Total  economic  and  iiiilitarv   

7  5 

.9 

.9 

20  6 

2.  5 

3.9 

6.1 

10S.3 

22.1 

26.0 

26.3 

42.8 

28.9 

73.5 

376.1 

Mutual  scturitv  proprMii 

19 

.6 

3  9 

5.9 
.2 

6.0 
102  3 

11   9 

10.2 

14  7 
11.3 

10.1 
16.2 

69 
3^9 

9-9 
19  0 

33.6 
39.9 

110.6 
265.5 

Other  a.<ssi8tance.     . 

7  5 

.9 

.9 

20  6 

MVTIAL 

.'^F.r 

[RITY   PROO 

R.\M    EXPENDITIRES 

Mutual  security  program  cxix^nililures.  lot.il.  ■ 

_.__! 1 

...L. 

1                                 1 

1         1.  1    i 

4.1    1         4.7   i         5.4 

121 

12  8 

10.1 

8.6 

5.8 

6  8 

71.4 

Economic,  total                                                 ' 

1             1 

i 

1         10' 

1   9  1         1.2 

18 

3  0 

27 

2  7 

4.5 

3.3 

24 

24.4 

J 

1 

International  C'lKiperalion  .\Jiiiiiiis-   j 
tration ' 

1              1 

1 

'         10: 

]    «    ;           1.  2 

1.8 

3.0 

2.7 

2  7 

4.6 

3  3 

^4 

24.4 

Developiiienl  Ixian  Kuml    

Other    mutua]     .security    program,  1                1                1                1                1                1                1 
econcuiii- < • ! _.l 1 1 1  

1 ..1 ! 





Military 1 

1              i 

i 

1           .1    1 

2  2           3.5 

3  6           °  1 

]0  1 

7.4 

4.1 

26 

4.4 

47.0 

.— - 

1              I 

i                 1 

Uruguay 
r.-i     FORKKiN   AS.<IST.\N(  E-  Oni.IOATIONP  AND   LOAN  AITHORIZAT  lO.NS 

I  Millions  of  dollars] 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

■ 

1946-48 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

196.5 

1966 

19.57 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Econom  ic ,  to t al  

2  7 

0  1 

0  1 

2.8 

0.4 

0  2 

0.2 

0  4 

0  2 

0.3 

0.2 

18.4 

23.4 

2.8 

61.9 

Grants _ 

lx)ans 

2I 

.1 

.1 

2.6 

0 

.2 

* 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.2 
18.2 

.3 
23.1 

.4 

2.4 

3.4 

48.6 

Mutual    seiuritv    economic    program, 
total 

__.... 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

9.0 

.1 

.1 

10.7 

International   CwiiHralion   Ailmin- 
istrati.jn 

1                  i 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

■2 

.1 

.1 

1.9 

Technical    cooiXTatmn,  devclop- 
mi  nt  grants 

1                                     ' 

i                   1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.1 
.1 

.1 

.1 

1.7 
.2 

Oth.r 

1 



Developiicnt  Loan  Fund 

1 

1 

8.8 

8.8 

Other     mutual    security    propraiii,   , 
econoiiiic '. 

' 

1 
j 

1 
I 



i 

I 

I 


I 


.  I 


i 
I 


(J; 

if 


fTF 
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Uruguay — Continued 
VOBXIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIQATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTHORIZiiTIONS-Continued 

[MflUontotdoDac^ 


J 


~        U.S.  fiscal  years 

i 

Total 

vm-m 

MM 

U60 

1961 

lata 

1963 

1964 

1965 

iMft 

1967 

1958 

1960 

1900 

1961 

Eoonomie.  total— Contbrned 

Other  •MBomie  HBistaaM.. 

2.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2.8 

0.4 

23.3 

i7 

41.2 

Fablic  Law  480: 

Title  I,  planned  for  grants  and 
loansu.. _ 

' 

9  4 

23  1 

2.4 

34  9 

1 

"*'  * 

IMc,  grants  for  common  de- 
fense  

104d,  grants  from  triangular 
transfer 

1 

•■'! "■" 

I04e,   erants   for  economic 
development 

104e,  loans  to  private  indus- 
try  

""^"\ 

3  1 
6  3 

7.7 
15.4 

.8 
16 

11  ft 
23.3 

104(,  loans  to  govenunents.. 

J ;;■_ 

}_..! 

11          ' :-- 

(li4) 

(30.  8> 

(3.2) 

(46.4) 

Title  n,  emergency  relief. 

Title  in,  voluntary  rriief  agen- 
cies.  

1 

2 

.3 

.5 

2  6 

3  2 

Export-Import    Bank    long-term 
loans 

2.« 
.3 

1 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs 

2.7 

.1 

.1 

- 1 

.::::::i ::::  ::: 

:::::::: 

Military,  total 

.4 

16 

~^ 

3  7 

5  5 

4.0 

14 

2.9 

Oraats 

:*J....^:«. 

is 

....':!. 

5.5 

4  0 

1.4 

2.9 

Loans 



Mutual     security    military    jirogram 
(charged  to  appropriaticn) 

.4            1.8 

—  -»t — 

IS 

.6) 

3  7 
(1.2) 

5  5 
(-'.  1) 

4.0 

1.4 

2.9 
(.5) 


(rrmn  exaees  stocfai) 



27  3 
(S.b) 

Other  ndUtary  aasistanoe 

\..V".'.'. 

Total  eomiomic  and  military „._ 

2.7 

.1 

.1 

2.8 

.4 

.2 

.8 

2.0 

J  7 

4  0 

5.7 

22.4 

24.8 

5.7 

79l2 

Mutual  Mcnrlty  program. 

.4 

.2 

.6  '        2.0 

t 

17 

4.0 

5.7 

13.0 

S.  4 

15 

23  3 

3.0 

2.7 

Other  asristaaea 

2.7 

.1 

.1 

2.8 

Jn  0 
41   2 



I 

...., 

MUTUAL  SECUKITY  PBOQRAM  EXPENDITURE3 


Mutaal  secority  program  expeBditores,  total. 
Economic,  total 


International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration  

Development  Loan  Fund 

Other    mutual    security  program, 
economic 


Mflltary. 


0.3 


O.J 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


.1 


0.1 


1.8 


0.2 


J  7 


.2 


0  2 


3  9 


6.7 


.2 


.2 


0  2 


.4 


1.6 


M= 


3.5 

—1 — 


3.7 


4.1 


l.G 


.1 


.2 


5.5  I      26.3 
4.3 


2.6 


.1 
3.5 


1  H 

2  5 


5.  5  .         10 


1.4 


3.9         22.0 


Venezuela  | 

UJB.  FOREIGN  A8SI8TANCE-OBLIQATIONS  A.ND  LOAN  AUTHpRlZATIONS 

[MUUonsofdoUvsl 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

1MM8 

1M9 

1960 

1961 

N62 

1063 

1954 

1965 

KB6 

US7 

19.58 

1959         1960         1961 

EeoMmlc,  totaL 

3.3 

2.0 

6.2 

0.2 

3.1 

0.1 

0  1 

0.2 

a2 

3.6 

0.2 

0.1  1       16.4 

119.6 

154.3 

Omts „ 

T-TMt .„ 

1.0 
3.3 

.2 
L8 

.1 
5.1 

.2 

3!o 

•1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.| — 

.1              .2 
3.5    

.1   1           .1 
1       16.3 

t           -2 
119.4 

2.8 
151.4 

Mutual   security   eoonomie   program, 
total.  _ 

.1 

-2 

.2 

.1              .2 

.  1    1          13.  ^    1          It).  3 

International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration.  _ 

.  1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

1.  3 

Technical  cooperation/develop- 
ment grants _ 

•1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.2 

•1 

.1 

.2 

Other 







1.3 

Development  Loan  Fond 

--".—— 

1 

i 

15.9 

15.0 

Other   mutual    security    program, 

--....-* 

... — .- 0 

--  - 

• 

- 

J 
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Venezuela — Continued 
V.B.  FOREIGN'  ASSISTANCE— OBLIGATIONS  AND  LOAN  AUTnORIZATIONS— Conttnoed 

[MilUoos  of  doQars] 


U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

It4«~48 

1MB 

19S0 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1965 

nee 

19S7 

1968 

19M 

1990 

19«l 

Economic,  total  -Cent Inoe'l 

Other  eeonotair  a.<!sistancp 

3  3 

2  0 

5.2 

0.2 

3.0    

3  5  j... 

16.3 

104.4 

1S7.  9 

Public  Law  4*1: 

Titlf  I,  plannrd  tor  grants  and 

lOSDS 

-.--_... 

1 

__.._,-.,.-...._. 

--.,._   -_ 

104c.  frrants  fur  common  dc- 
(eivie 

' ' } < 

i           1           1 

i               1                               II 

104<1.  points  from  triangular  ;                i                               |                               j 

tnratrT ., ; ■ ..; 

1                i                i 

1                1 

f                        ! 

104o,  grants  for  economic  (Itv                   i                               |                1 
v^ioproent.. • i _!        ..           -     . 

1                i                1 

r 

1                        1 

I04<-,  loans  to  privat«  Indus- 
trv 

!        j        1        1        1 

1                1                1 

1                        1 

]04g,  loans  to  govrmnjenu. . 

i.. i , 

; 1 1 

1             ! ._ 

— , 1 , — 

(Total  sales  aprements)... 



1 

TiU»  II,  rmergenry  relief 

' 



1 

Title  III,  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cie.s 

i 

! 

1           i                      i 

1 

Export-LDport      Hank      long  Urm 
leans 

2.3 
1.0 

18 
.2 

1 
5.1  ;.. 
.1  i 

...... 

3.0 

1           i 

i  ■■ 

16.3 

104.4 

136  4 

Ot^r  V.  ■J.  economic  programs 

............ 

1.5 

.    ...    ,    .....    _._..         -_,              .       ,                      1       _    _    __ 

Military,     total 

t 

t                                t                                f                                1                                1                                1 

13.3 

8.3 

9.8 

41.5 

1                   ■ 

Grants 

, 

1          *          1          1          1          f 

1     1     1 

.1 

Loan5 

1                1                 1                 1                 1                t                1                 1 

13  3 

8.3 

9  8 

41  4 

■ 

1 

Mutual     srcLrtty     military     prograni 
(viianreU  lo  ^pprotHialioBj 

1 

1      1 

13.3 

&3 

9.8 
C3) 

41  5 

(From  eitess  Mock?' 

(.3) 

Other  mlUUr}- assistance  | 1 ...    ...   !.     ..     . 

— ,     1 — 

'52 1 

•2t 

1                                 '                                 1                                 [                                 1 

!.                           t 

Total  economlr  arid  militarv 

3  1 

2.0 

3.  1    !            .  1    '            .11            . 2  t            .  2  1          .t  « 

•2 

13.4 

317 

I29l3 

196.7 

.1 
3  0 

Mutual  s<H-iirity  program 

Other  a»rt5tan(T 

"is 

"2  »  1 

1 
"5.2 1 

1 
-     - 

.1  !          .1   '          .3             .2 

1 

.1 
3.5 

.2      n.4 

8.4 
1&3 

94.8 
104.4 

57.8 
U7.9 

1 

1 

MUTIAL 

PRCt'RlTY  PROGRAM 

EXPENDITURES 

Mutual    secority    proeram    expenditures, 
total 

fl  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  2 

0.  1 

0   1 

0.1 

13  4 

R.4 

9.7 

S2.5 

_. 

1 

Economic,  tof.il 

...1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1  3 

International  Cooprretlon    A  dm  in - 
isUalkw 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1  S 



i 

i 

Other    mi  tual    secority    program, 
econom  i<  ■ 

- p:-.U- 

1 
( 

-.-—--- 

Military 

.1 

1 

US 

13 

f.6 

SI.  2 

1 

1 

Jamaica 

U.S.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— OBLIGATIONS  AND  LO.VN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

(In  mfflioBs  of  doQars]  ~ 
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T«tal 
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1960 

1961 

19S2 

1963 

1954 

1966 
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1957 
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19S1 
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1.0 

L9 

0.9 

L9 

Li 

«6 
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M 

1.9 

LO 

•• 

L9 

L» 

6l9 

I^oans 



1 1 

Mutual    security    economic    program, 
total 

......  I... . 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.4 

LO 

11 

tration. 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.  % 

.4 

L9 

2.1 

1 

_                 TechBi>:al  caopetaUanMevclop- 
ment  grants    

1 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.4 
.9 

LC 
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:::::::::::::;:(:::::::  1::":::: 

.9 

, 

Developme-it  Loan  Fond 
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■■"                           ■■    ■' ■ — t- — — • 

U.S.  fiscal  years 

Total 

lOM-^ 

IMS 

1961) 

1951 

1962 

1953 

1 

1954     i     1955 

11956 

i 

1957 

1968 

1969 

1960 

1961 

Eoonomic,  total— Continued 

Other  economic  assistaace 

1.2 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

4.6 

'^ 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I,  planned  for  grants  and 
loans 

104c,  grants  for  common  de- 
fense  

1 

104d,  grants  from  triangular 
transfer 

1 1 

-- 

104e,  grants  for  economic  de- 
velopment  

___l 1               i 

1 

104c,  loans  to  private  indus- 
try  

i 

1 

104g,  loans  to  governments. . 

i                  ""1 

—  1 - 

1 

-  -• 



i. 

(Total  sales  aprcement) 

1 1 i 

^ =* 



: 

Title  II,  emerffency  relief 

1 1 ! 

'    ~ 

1 

Title  III,  voluntary  relief  iipen- 
cies- 

!           1           !           1 

1.2 

.8 

.8 

.6 

.6 

■' 

4.  f, 

Export-Import      Bank     long-term 
loans 

i               1               1               1               1 

Other  U.S.  economic  programs. 1 

i 

1                               1                1          ""   1                1                ■                        

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  EXI'E.NUITUREa 

Mutual  security  program  economic  expendi- 
tures, total _ 

i         !         1 

0.  1  I        0.  I 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

I  •> 

International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion  

1         i         !         1 

-■ 

.1         .1 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

1.2 

Development  Loan  Fund 

' '                                 1 

Other   mutual   security   program  eoo- 
nomic  

1         1         1         1         1         1 

1                1 

1 

1             <             1             !              !             1 

— 

1 



Exhibit  8 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

Am  Appsxciation  or  thk  Ambassador  Pbom 
Costa  Rica:  Yott  Can't  Kezp  a  Good  Idea 
Down 

Good  ideas  have  a  life  of  their  own.  Once 
Uttered,  a  good  Idea  seems  to  take  on  its  own 
mysterious  vitality,  quite  apart  from  t^at  of 
the  man  who  originally  gave  it  voice. 

So  that,  once  a  good  idea  gets  into  the 
general  consciousness,  you  can  kill  it  here, 
only  to  find  it  cropping  up  there,  stronger 
than  ever. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  as^he  person- 
able young  Ambassador  from  Costa  Rica, 
Gonzalo  J.  Facio,  leaves  his  post  here  for 
his  homeland  to  resume  his  newspaper  work. 
He  departs  next  Sunday. 

He  has  been  in  Washington  only  2  years 
or  so,  but  the  future  may  show  that  in  that 
brief  time  he  started  something  that  may 
contribute  more  to  the  peaceful  well  being 
of  the  South  American  community  of  na- 
tions than  has  the  work  of  many  other  bet- 
ter known  diplomats  who  have  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  equivalent  posts. 

Ambassador  Faclo  began  looking  at  the  ex- 
penditures which  many  South  American  na- 
tions make  for  arms  sold  to  them  under  the 
mutual  defense  agreements.  The  United 
States  sells  these  arms  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers  but,  nevertheless,  for 
underdeveloped  economics,  the  burden  la 
heavy.  Indeed  It  Is  a  real  impediment  be- 
cause it  absorbs  funds  which  could  otherwise 
be  used  on  all  sorts  of  constructive  things. 

Since  the  mutual  defense  agreements  were 
negotiated,  vast  changes  have  occurred  in 
military  technique.  In  an  age  of  the  inter- 
continental missile  and  hydrogen  warheads, 
cannons  and  battle  cruisers  become  just  so 
much  expensive  curios,  Insofar  as  hemisphere 
defense  is  concerned. 

Ambassador  Facio  says  that  if  various  arms 
have  potential  value,  then  keep  tbem.  But 
he  makes  the  point  that  if  they  are  obsolete 
and  useless,  the  money  spent  for  them  would 
defend  the  hemisphere  against  communism 


and  Communist  Ideology  better,  if  It  were 
spent  on  projects  conducive  to  general  so- 
cial progress  and  prosperity. 

Few  would  disagree  with  that.  But  after 
all.  It  was  Just  talk,  and  it  failed  to  disturb 
the  hemisphere's  hierarchies  of  generals, 
admirals,  colonels,  politicians,  diplomats, 
and  arms  negotiators  who  have  operated 
pretty  much  outside  the  public  conscious- 
ness. 

But  then  Ambassador  Faclo  cheerfully 
Startled  everyone  by  proposing  to  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (to 
which  he  also  has  been  Ambassador)  that  It 
act  under  the  terms  of  its  charter  which 
affirms  the  principles  of  collective  security. 
He  suggested  that  OAS  use  Its  good  ofHces  to 
have  the  whole  hemisphere's  military  defense 
purchases  reexamined.     That  tore  it. 

His  startled  fellow  diplomats  quickly  tor- 
pedoed his  idea,  and  apparently  sank  It. 

A  certain  other  Ambassador,  who  has  been 
at  OAS  so  long  that  his  friends  say  he  thinks 
he  owns  It,  said  that  Sr.  Faclo's  proposal 
was  a  sinister  maneuver  by  the  United  States 
to  disarm  South  America.  He  knew  better, 
of  course;  he  simply  did  not  care  how  low 
he  stooped  to  conquer  a  good  idea. 

Well,  the  idea  Is  still  floating  around,  and 
damn  the  torpedoes. 

We  predict  that  now  that  It  is  buzzing 
around  the  world,  the  Idea  never  will  be 
stuffed  back  into  the  Pandora's  box  where 
some  diplomats  like  to  hide  disturbing 
notions. 

Ambassador  Faclo's  proposal  has  been 
printed,  to  our  knowledge,  in  many  publica- 
tions in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Jamaica, 
and  other  countries. 

Sooner  or  later,  enough  men  of  good  pur- 
pose will  agree  that  it  is  sound  and  should 
be  acted  on.  Then  a  new  agreement  will  be 
worked  out  in  terms  of  present  day  military 
actualities. 

When  that  happens,  hundreds  of  new  proj- 
ects from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  Rio  Grande 
will  become  financially  possible  and  millions 
of  citizens  will  benefit  from  them. 


Perhaps  most  of  those  beneficiaries  never 
will  have  heard  of  Senor  Faclo. 

But  many  here  In  Washington  will  re- 
member him,  and  will  honor  the  practical 
idealism  that  guided  him  during  his  tour  of 
duty  as  an  Ambassador  to  the  OAS  and  to 
the  United  States. 


I     LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Of  the  bill  (H.R.  11151)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE  obtained  the  floor. 
I     Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

FUNDS    FOE    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY    CONTEK- 
'  ENCE     UP    60     PERCENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  two  other  amendments,  but  in  view 
of  the  fate  of  the  last  amendment,  I  shall 
not  call  them  up.  However,  I  do  wish 
to  make  a  point  which  I  think  must  be 
made;  namely,  that  this  year  we  are  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  for  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  conference  from 
$47,000  to  $77,000  each,  an  increase  of 
more  than  60  percent. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  5  years, 
and  each  year  I  have  been  trying  to  ob- 
tain meetings  of  the  Democratic  confer- 
ence so  that  it  can  perform  some  useful 
function.  I  concede  that  the  majority 
leader  has  done  a  good  job  this  year  in 
[giving  us  briefings  at  regular  intervals. 
iBut  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  these  brief,  informal  meetings 
should  need  so  substantial  an  amount 
of  money,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
$327,950  has  just  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  the  policy  committees. 


1962 
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The  Democratic  confereiKe  holds 
meetings  three  or  four  times  a  year.  I 
attend  those  meetings.  There  are  one 
or  two  paid  staff  members.  The  pro- 
posed increase  is  very  substantial,  and 
one  that  this  Senator  finds  extremely 
hard  to  justify.  The  Republicans  have 
the  same  increase  as  the  Democrats,  al- 
though, of  course,  the  Republicans  rep- 
resent abou;;  half  as  many  Senators. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  obvious  dis- 
position of  my  colleagues,  I  shall  not 
press  that  particular  amendment. 

However.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  some  questions,  if  he 
Will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

UirOOUf    CONTimKTALS   FOB    "MAIL 
TKAN  SPOBT  ATION ' ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  read  from 
the  most  recent  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Lincoln  Continental  cars  for 
"mail  transportation."  I  wonder  whose 
automobiles  these  are  and  for  what  pur- 
pose they  are  iised? 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary, these  arc  Lincoln  Continental  four- 
door  sedans,  which  cost  $6,744. 

There  was  u  series  of  these  cars  pur- 
chased: two  on  March  28,  1961;  one 
April  7,  one  April  17,  and  two  April  24. 
They  were  Lincoln  Continentals,  very 
luxurious  and  beautiful  limousines,  and 
one  Mercury  Monterey.  It  is  difficult  for 
this  Senator  to  determine  who  is  using 
them  and  for  what  purpose.  They  are 
listed  under  "Mail  transportation." 
"While  I  agre?  that  the  Senate  mail 
should  be  treated  with  dignity.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
the  mail  to  travel  in  Lincoln  Continen- 
tals. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  does  not  desire  to  be  placed 
In  the  position  of  justifying  anyone 
except  himself  riding  around  In  a 
Lincoln  sedan.  I  do  not  have  one.  I 
do  not  have  that  privilege.  But  it  is  a 
practice  that  ha^  prevailed  for  some 
time.  The  appropriation  which  I  think 
the  Senator  is  dlscussig  concerns  activi- 
ties that  were  authorized  sometime  be- 
fore the  Senatjr  from  Rhode  Island  be- 
came chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
do  not  have  the  information  at  my  dis- 
posal at  the  present  time,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Five  Lincolns  and  a 
Mercury  are  listed.  The  Mercury  cost 
$4,173.  That  was  also  obviously  a 
luxurious  automobile. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  understands  that  there 
are  certain  individuals  in  the  Senate 
who,  because  of  the  positions  they  oc- 
cupy, through  the  years  have  been 
granted,  with  the  permission  of  this 
body,  the  right  to  use  certain  auto- 
mobiles which  are  not  of  a  very  eco- 
nomical type.  But  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Senate,  and 
we  are  now  foUow^ing  the  practice  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  an  extract  from 
most  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  jirinted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXTBACT  FKOBC  RePOKT  OF  THK  SECKETAXT  OF 

THE  Senate  Pkom  Jtrtx  1,  IMO.  to  June 
30,  1961 

Autos  purchased  under  the  "Mail  transpor- 
tation '  appropriation  for  fiscal  1961 
March  28.  IMl.  to  I^>^d  Motor  Oo. 
for  Dec.  30,  1980,  imrchase  of 
1961  Lincoln  Continental  4- 
door  sedan  furnished  the  Sen- 
ate: 

Cost $6.  714.  15 

Discount  trade-In 6.964.15 


Apparent  cost. 


750.00 

To  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  December  28,  1960, 
for  purchase  of  1961  lAncoln  Continental  4- 
door  sedan  furnished  the  Senate,  cost  again 
totals  $750,  as  above. 

April  7,  1961,  to  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  De- 
cember 30,  1960,  purchase  of  1961  Lincoln 
Continental  4-door  sedan  furnished  the  Sen- 
ate, cost  again  totals  $750,  as  above. 

April  17.  19«I,  to  Ford  Motor  Co..  for  Jan- 
\uu7  12,  1961,  for  purchase  of  1961,  Lincoln 
Continental  4-door  sedan  furnished  the  Sen- 
ate, cost  again  totals  $750,  as  above. 

AprU  34,  1961,  to  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  Jan- 
uary 3,  1961,  purchase  of  1961  Lincoln  Con- 
tinental 4-door  sedan  furnished  the  Senate, 
cost  again  totals  $750,  as  above. 

To  Ford  Motor  Oo.  for  Jan.  19, 
1961.  purchase  of  1961  Mer- 
cvu'y  Monterey  4-door  sedan 
furnished  the  Senate: 

Cost __. $,714.15 

Trade-in .    3,573.15 


Apparent    cost 600.00 

Nothing  reported  purchased  out  of  fiscal 
1961  funds  for  any  mall  transportation. 

Gasoline  F^enisheo  for  "MAn.  Teanspoeta- 
tion"  Listed  in  Rxport  of  SEcarrART  of 
Senate  for  Fiscal  Tear  1961 

Esso  Extra  gasoline  furnished  by  Esso  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  18.4  cents  per  gallon  (later 
19.4  cents) 


(1  aliens 

Cost 

Plus 
cwiae  tax, 
at  4  cents 

Msv  16-27. 

1.340 
1,897 
1,420 
1.470 
1.4(n 
1.660 
ZI45 
Z190 
2.470 
1,441 
Z4H0 
I. TOO 

$246.  .W 
31Z2S 
268.  7h 
2S5.18 
2S3.24 
SOU  70 
416.13 
424.  M 
479.  IS 
279.  M 
481.12 
32a  80 

JM.  flO 

June  8-21 

e7.  88 

July  6-l» 

saso 

.'^  up  9-17    

S8.W 

fi»|)t.  2-18.. 

S8.40 

0*t.  4-ab     .. 

62.00 

Nov  21-DfC  19 

Jan.  &-23 

85.  SO 
87.60 

Kcb.  8-Mar.  2 

Mar.  »^21 

Mar  :«)-.\pr   28. 

Ma>  V-2*            

8R.  MO 
57.64 
99  20 
OK  00 

Total 

21.363 

4. 107.  35 

854.52 

Nirrr. — OHiciul  cars  aiui  pasolinp  of  Vicr  PrfShlMit, 
majority  ami  minority  leaders  and  whips,  and  I'resWenl 
pro  leiiitK)n',  appi-ar  under  soparatf  bcailinps. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  the 
cars  to  which  reference  is  made  are  not 
the  limousines  allocated  to  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  the  assistant  mi- 
nority leader,  or  the  limousine  allocated 
to  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  These  are  officials 
connected  with  the  Senate,  such  as  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  means? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  am  asking. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  the  item 
is.  The  cars  are  provided  for  the  Ser- 
geant  at  Arms,    the    Secretary    of   the 


Senate,  the  secretary  to  the  majority, 
and  the  secretary  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre8id«it.  In 
addition,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  shows  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  gasoline  was  used.  I  do  not 
refer  to  gasoline  used  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, official  trucks,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  or  any  of  the  other 
Senate  leaders. 

The  total  is  21,363  gallons,  costing 
$4,107,  plus  tax.  On  the  basis  of  my  cal- 
culations the  gasoline  would  cover  100 
trips  across  the  country,  coast  to  coast. 
I  am  wondering  who  used  that  gasoline 
and  for  what  purpose.  I  repeat  that  it  is 
not  for  any  of  the  top  elected  officials  of 
the  Senate.  There  are  separate  dis- 
bursements and  separate  vouchers  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  have  a  state- 
ment prepared  and  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  figure  of  21383  gallons  of  gasoUne 
represents  the  total  purchases  of  gasoline 
for  the  Senate  garage  pump  during  the 
entire  year.  This  gasoline  Is  mainly  used  to 
furnish  gasoline  necessary  for  operation  of 
the  varlotis  official  passenger  automobUes 
authorized  in  this  appropriation  and  other 
vehicles  such  as  mall  trucks,  service  depart- 
ment heavy  trucks,  and  janitor  department 
trucks. 

In  addition  gasoline  is  supplied  from  this 
source  on  a  reimbursable  basis  (reimbursable 
from  the  other  appropriations  authorized  for 
vehicles)  to  the  Vice  President,  President 
pro  tempore,  and  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  separate 
vouchers  for  the  gasoline  that  Is  used  by 
the  Vice  President  and  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  Is  something  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  could  not 
anticipate.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  realizes  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  does  not  go  into 
the  details  of  how  many  gallons  of  gas- 
oline are  used  by  certain  individuals.  If 
that  subject  has  become  Important,  or  if 
there  is  any  implication  that  there  has 
been  an  unlawful  use  of  gasoline.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  be  specific.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  be  interested  in  that,  and  I 
promise  the  Senator  that  an  exhaustive 
investigation  would  be  conducted. 

Beyond  that  I  cannot  answer  the 
question  categorically.  If  the  Senator 
will  put  his  question  specifically,  I  will 
get  the  facts.  The  committee  never  went 
into  the  question  of  who  was  using  what 
gasoline.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  minority  leader  that 
they  use  the  gasoline  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

WHO   USES    THESE   CARST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  this  is 
aside  and  apart  from  all  that.  There 
are  six  luxurious  and  expensive  limou- 
sines involved,  which  are  not  used  by  any 
Senator,  which  are  authorized  by  the 
Senate  to  be  used  by  other  Individuals. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  individuals 
use  these  automobiles,  five  Lincolns  and 
one  Mercury;  also  what  persons  use  this 
very  large  amount  of  gasoline;  if  they 
did  use  it,  whether  reimbursement  was 
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made  in  the  form  of  perstmal  relmbune- 
ment  out  of  their  own  pocket,  from  their 
own  income,  or  whether  it  was  another 
gratuity  or  another  element  of  income  in 
addition  to  the  very  generous  salaries 
which  they  receive. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  interested,  and  I  am  inter- 
ested also.  We  will  put  the  facts  in  the 
Record. 

The  information  is  as  follows: 

One  Lincoln  is  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  one  to  the  financial 
clerk,  one  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  one 
to  the  secretary  of  the  majority,  and 
one  to  the  secretary  of  the  minority. 
The  Mercury  is  assigned  to  the  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  wish  to  say  that  this  has  not  been 
a  pleasant  or  easy  task  for  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  Senator  has 
done  a  good  job.  I  do  think  it  is  desir- 
able to  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  to  have  the  facts  and  the  in- 
formation in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 
There  was  no  explanation  given  in  the 
hearings,  and  there  was  no  explanation 
contained  in  the  reiwrt  for  these  huge 
increases  for  the  conference  committees 
or  for  the  policy  committees.  No  ex- 
planation at  all  was  given. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  policy 
committees,  as  I  pointed  out,  received 
$15,000  when  they  were  first  established 
and  now  get  this  tremendous  20-fold 
increase  to  $327,000.  and  still  do  not 
perform  any  of  the  functions  they  were 
supposed  to  perform  when  they  were 
established.  I  felt  that  we  ought  to  have 
an  explanation  for  these  very  big  in- 
creases, since  it  is  all  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  say  again 
that  I  have  been  in  public  life  since  1934, 
and  I  know  of  no  more  thankless  job 
than  the  privilege  of  handling  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill.  I  wish  to  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  extend  to  him  an  invitation  as  of  this 
afternoon,  at  16  minutes  to  3,  on  this 
2d  day  of  Aiigust  1962,  to  come  before 
our  subcommittee  next  year,  if  I  hap- 
pen to  be  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, and  ask  all  the  questions  he 
wants  to  ask  to  his  heart's  content;  and 
I  will  welcome  him  there.  I  say  that 
with  no  impertinence.  I  respectfully 
extend  to  him  an  invitation  to  come 
before  our  subcommittee  and  interrogate 
all  our  witnesses  on  the  matter  of  gaso- 
line or  on  any  other  items  in  which  he  is 
interested. 

I  hope  that,  with  all  the  work  we  have 
to  do,  we  have  not  reached  the  point, 
with  the  integrity  and  the  sense  of  duty 
that  must  dwell  in  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  every  Member  of  this  Senate, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  ask  Senators  to  keep  a 
score  on  the  gasoline  they  use  on  official 
business.  I  hope  we  have  not  reached 
that  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  these 
cars  are  not  the  cars  for  the  distin- 
guished Senators  .who  are  the  Senate 
leaders. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  officialdom  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  country  to  be  as  thought- 


ful and  prudoit  and  careful  about  the 
money  we  spend  on  close  friends  and 
associates,  or  on  Senate  employees,  as 
we  are  with  other  money.  This  may  be 
a  small  amount,  and  certainly  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  issue  that  is  involved  in  De- 
fense Department  appropriations  or  in 
foreign  aid  appropriations.  However, 
we  should  get  the  full  facts  and  details 
in  the  Record  on  these  expenditures. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
ttaca.  Wisconsin,  who  is  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine,  and  for  whom  I  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  admiration,  will 
accept  my  invitation  to  come  before  our 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  merely  wish  to 
conclude  by  sajring  that  while  I  shall  be 
happy  to  come  before  the  committee,  it 
was  not  until  the  appropriation  bill  was 
reported  day  before  yesterday  that  I  had 
any  knowledge  or  any  notion  that  there 
would  be  an  additional  appropriation 
for  the  policy  committees  and  for  the 
conferences  of  the  two  parties.  It  was 
only  then  that  I  drafted  amendments, 
and  I  waived  my  right  to  the  3 -day  rule. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  will  not  be 
irritated  by  the  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  him,  which  I  shall  ask  In  good  faith. 
I  know  that  this  is  a  hard  Job  which  he  is 
asked  to  perform.  We  appreciate  It  to 
the  full. 

Some  months  ago  I  read  a  report  from 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  that  it  was 
planned  to  put  an  underground  garage 
in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $42  million,  or  at  a  cost  per 
car  of  around  $22,000  each.  I  wrote  to 
various  cities  which  have  underground 
garages,  and  I  found  that  the  average 
cost  of  parking  space  per  car  in  the 
garages  of  those  cities  was  approximately 
$2,000  to  $4,000.  Therefore,  the  report 
of  the  Architect  gave  a  figure  of  approxi- 
mately 5  to  10  times  as  high  as  that 
which  has  been  experienced  in  any  city 
in  the  country.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  if  there 
Is  any  authorization  or  any  initial  appro- 
priation in  the  bill  which  could  later  be 
used  as  a  precedent  for  building  such  an 
underground  garage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  most  emphatic- 
ally to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
the  answer  is  "No,"  and,  to  use  the 
vernacular,  they  will  get  $42  million  for 
an  undergrovmd  garage  over  my  dead 
body. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  is  a  very  necessary  assurance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  soon  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  made  that 
statement  some  months  ago,  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  majority  leader  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration I  undertook  certain  inquiries. 
I  found  nothing  whatever  to  justify  such 
a  request.  I  gave  notice  then  that  if 
anything  of  that  nature  was  to  be  con- 
sidered I  wanted  to  be  notified,  because 
I  did  not  believe  it,  nor  did  I  want  it 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
However,  it  is  true  that  such  a  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Architect,  is  it  not? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  the  sake  of  the 
record,  I  will  provide  for  the  Record 
tjie  report  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Qapitol  plus  other  pertinent  data. 

i  A  POINT  or  PEKSONAL  PRIVILECK 

Mr.  EMDUGLAS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  take  the  fioor  on  a  matter 
Of  personal  privilege.  I  wish  to  discuss 
•I  subject  which  came  up  earlier  in  the 
ftftemoon.  during  the  consideration  of 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  legislative 
l^ranch  of  the  Government.  At  that  time 
I  asked  certain  questions  about  an  un- 
derground garage  which  I  stated  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  Some  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  such  a  statement  had  ever  been 
made  by  the  Architect.    I  inquired : 

However.  It  Is  true,  Is  It  not.  that  such  a 
BItatement  was  made  by  the  Architect? 

The  majority  leader  replied: 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

I  then  said: 

For  the  sake  of  the  record.  I  will  provide 
flor  the  Record  the  report  of  the  Architect 
df  the  Capitol  plus  other  pertinent  data. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
Ihatter,  because  the  issue  has  been  ob- 
scured by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
i^nd  good  Senators  like  the  majority 
ijeader  and  certain  other  Members  of  this 
body  may  have  obtained  an  erroneous 
ijdea  of  the  facts. 

Late  in  February  of  this  year  I  ob- 
tained information  that  the  Architect 
Of  the  Capitol,  in  plans  which  he  had 
Submitted  in  1957,  had  a  program  for 
building  not  only  a  new,  a  third  House 
Office  Building:  not  merely  a  new  Sen- 
ate Office  Building:  not  merely  the  tun- 
jiel;  not  merely  the  extension  of  the 
east  front;  but  also  an  extension  of  the 
>est  front  and  the  construction  of  an 
underground  garage,  presumably  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  beneath  the  Capitol 
plaza,  and  with  appropriate  connecting 
tunnels. 

I  stated  that  according  to  the  plans 
Of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as  out- 
lined, the  estimated  cost  in  1957  of  the 
5)roposed  1,900-car  garage  was  $41.9  mil- 
ion,  or  a  cost  of  $22,089  per  car,  and 
ihat  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  had 
also  presented  plans  that  this  could  be 
reduced  to  1.100  cars,  at  a  cost  of  $33.7 
Jnillion,  but  that  that  would  mean  a 
Very  great  increase  in  the  cost  per  car — 
Hn  increase  from  $22,089  to  $30,661  per 
tar,  as  compared  with  the  actual  cost  for 
4  niunber  of  undergroimd  garages  in 
Various  parts  of  the  country,  including 
the  city  of  Chicago:  and  in  that  speech 
\  cited  figures  for  those  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  and  indicated  that  the  aver- 
age figure  was  between  $2,000  and  $4,000 
per  car. 

After  I  made  my  speech,  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  tried  to 
Change  their  story,  and  suggested  that 
they  had  never  taken  the  garage  pro- 
posal too  seriously;  and  the  Washington 
Star  published  an  editorial  to  the  same 
effect — that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
t^as  simply  dreaming  up  somethmg 
Which  never  had  really  been  intended. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  have  conferred 
with  Mr.  James  McCartney,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  who  is  ready  to  be  put 
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under  oath  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter, if  that  is  required,  and  to  testify 
that  after  my  speech  of  March  1  and 
after  I  complained  about  the  garage,  the 
Architect's  Office  tried  to  change  their 
story;  and  he  also  states — and  is  ready 
to  be  interviewed  under  oath — that  he 
had  interviewed  them  prior  to  March  1, 
and  that  a  few  days  before  I  made  my 
speech  the  Architect's  Office  stated  to 
him  that  the  1957  plan  was  the  long- 
range  plan  for  the  Capitol,  including  the 
plans  for  the  garage;  and,  in  addition, 
they  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  their 
report;  and  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  report,  and  I  wish  to  read 
to  the  Senate  some  passages  from  it. 

It  is  entitled  "Report  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  on  Preliminary  Plans  and 
Estimates  of  Cost  for  the  Extension  of 
the   U.S.   Capitol.  August   1957." 

First,  there  is  a  covering  letter,  signed 
by  J.  George  Stewart,  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum 

On  page  1  of  the  letter,  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  project  is  given,  as  follows: 

I  respectfully  submit,  herewith.  "Report 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on  Prellnilnary 
Plans  and  Estimates  of  Cost  for  the  E^xten- 
slon  of  the  U.S.  Capitol."  authorized  by 
Public  Laws  242  and  406,  84th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  authorization  is  in 
such  broad  terms  that  the  Commission — 
to  be  composed  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol — can  propose  virtually 
anything  for  the  Capitol.  They  may — 
"provide  for  the  extension,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  replacement  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  substantial 
accordance  with  scheme  B  of  the  archi- 
tectural plan  submitted  by  a  joint  com- 
mission of  Congress  reported  to  the 
Congress  on  March  3, 1905 — House  Docu- 
ment No.  385,  58th  Congress — but  with 
such  modifications  and  additions,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  restaurant  facili- 
ties, and  such  other  facilities  in  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  together  with  utilities, 
equipment,  approaches,  and  other  ap- 
purtenant or  necessary  items,  as  may 
be  approved  by  said  Commission." 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  blanket 
authorization,  so  that  the  Commission 
may  approve  any  set  of  plans;  and  this 
satisfies  the  legislative  requirements. 

Under  that  plan,  beginning  on  page 
20,  item  4  provides: 

4.  Four-level  underground  garage,  provid- 
ing parking  accommodations  for  approxi- 
mately 1.900  automobiles,  to  be  constructed 
under  the  east  plaza;  also,  vehicular  tunnels 
providing  entrance  and  exit  to  the  garage 
from  the  north,  south,  and  west.  $41,970,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  portions  of  pages 
20  and  21  of  the  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

4.  Four-level  underground  garage,  provid- 
ing parking  accommodations  for  approxi- 
mately 1,900  automobiles — to  be  constructed 


under  the  east  plaza;  also,  vehlc\ilar  tunnels 
providing  entrance  and  exit  to  the  garage 
from  the  north,  south,  and  west,  141,970,- 
000. 

Tlie  serious  problem  of  insufficient  park- 
ing space  and  inadequate  service  facilities 
can  best  be  solved  by  taking  advantage  of 
space  underground.  The  Architects  recom- 
mend that  the  present  use  of  the  Capitol 
plaza  as  a  parking  lot,  which  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  eastern  approach,  be  discontinued  and 
that  the  plaza  be  replaced  with  landscaping 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  building. 

There  la  an  urgent  need  for  adequate  and 
modern  service  facilities.  For  more  than  75 
years,  the  Capitol  has  depended  on  two  small 
sidewalk  lifts  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol 
for  the  conveyance  of  supplies,  materials, 
and  equipment  into  the  building.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  these  service  facilities  is  un- 
satisfactory from  the  standpoint  of  adequacy 
and  efficiency. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  four-level  un- 
derground garage,  providing  parking  accom- 
modations for  approximately  1,900  cars  be 
constructed  under  the  east  plaza.  It  Is 
also  recommended  that  vehicular  tunnels 
be  provided,  affording  entry  and  exist  to  the 
garage  from  the  north,  south,  and  west. 

With  respect  to  the  vehicular  tunnels,  it 
is  proposed  that  a  two-lane,  one-way  traffic 
tunnel  enter  the  garage  from  the  southwest 
to  the  second  level  down  on  the  south  end 
and  exit  to  the  northwest  on  the  north  end, 
that  a  two-lane,  two-way  traffic  tunnel  enter 
from  D  Street  NE..  under  Delaware  Avenue, 
to  the  north  end  of  the  third  level  down; 
and  that  a  two-lane,  two-way  traffic  tunnel, 
originating  at  D  Street  SE..  under  New  Jersey 


Avenue  SE..  enter  the  garage  at  the  south  end 
of  the  third  level  down. 

All  three  tunnels  would  serve  as  entrances 
and  exits  for  automobUes  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  employees.  Visitors' 
automobiles  and  taxi  traffic  would  be  re- 
stricted to  the  west  tunnel,  and  service  traf- 
fic would  be  restricted  to  the  north  and 
south  tunnels. 

If  It  should  be  desired  by  the  Commission 
to  provide  an  entrance  and  exit  to  the  gar- 
age from  the  east,  a  two-lane,  two-way  tun- 
nel can  be  constructed  under  East  Capitol 
Street,  entering  the  east  end  of  the  garage  on 
the  first  level  down,  at  an  additional  cost  of 
$6  million. 

Construction  of  this  garage  will  not  only 
eliminate  parking  on  the  Plaza  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  old  Capitol  Grounds,  but  wUl 
eliminate  the  sidewalk  lifts  and  provide  In 
lieu  thereof  adequate  modem  and  eiOcient 
underground  service  facilities. 

Should  It  be  desired  not  to  construct  the 
easterly  p>ortlon  of  the  garage,  reducing  park- 
ing accommodations  from  1,900  to  1,100  cars, 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  garage  would  be 
reduced  by  (8.243,000 — or  from  $41,970,000 
to  $33,727,000. 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  So,  Mr.  President, 
there  can  be  no  question;  and  if  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  document  is  ques- 
tioned. I  shall  ask  the  Parliamentarian 
or  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  to  check  this 
dociunent  and  see  whether  it  is  authentic. 

On  page  37  of  this  document  there  also 
appears  a  performance  schedule.  It 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 


Part  III,  Sec.  1. 


Proposed  schedule  for  staging  of  construction  work,  east  and  west  sides 
of  Capitol 


I'roposr  to  let  contract    Troposie  tocomptete 

work 


rn<l«T(srounil  icHrHge: 

K<'l(K'«tioii  of  utilities .*prll  IftW I  NovemUf  Ift."*, 

Fxoava'ion  and  foundation NovemtxT  Itt-W '  Novemlior  19.W. 

Structun'  (4  U'V€l«' Dect-mlt^T  l*."* .May  l»fil 

Vrhicular  tunnels:  i  | 

North  and  .>outh  tunnols '  A.pn\  Ifl."* _ .\pril  19.')9. 

Wrst  tunne! May  I»fi0   May  I9fil. 

On  page  38  and  also  on  page  39,  there     from  pages  38  and  39  be  printed  at  this 
are  references  to  the  work  schedule  for    point  in  the  Record. 


the  underground  garage  and  the  dollar 
amounts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Part   III,   Sec.   2.-  Proposed   f:chedule   of  obligations,    construction    work,    east   and   west 

sides  of  Capitol 


OMipations 

Fi.scal  year— 

1058                     19M                     IMUl                     1961           j           1962 

Indt-rrround  parai'o: 

Ki'loration  of  utilities 

«8tl0,000 

E\rav:ition  and  foundation 

$7. 500.  (MK)                                 L.   .                      1 

Structure  M  levels' 

1    $a).i»3o.ooo    .  -               1 

Vehirular  tunnels 

.North  anil  south  tunnels 

We.st  tunnel .   

9.  290.000 

.^!-]-'I"'!IJ      3^ *!*i(m  [][[[[[[[[[[[['[[[[[['[""' 

Part   III,   Skc.   2.      Proposed  schedule  of  expenditures,  construction    work,  east  and  west 

aides  of  Capitol 


Fi.soal  year — 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962      !       1963      I      Total 


tSfKI.  OOt) 


rnderrriiund  :  arare- 

Keloeation  of  utilities   

E\<uv;iti<iii  and  found  at  ion.,  i 

.■^triicllire    4  1e\el,s' I „. 

\'elti(iilar  tunnels  I 

.North  ami  sout'   t  mnols '    S.fWO.fXK' 

We.st  tunn<-l  _.  

I 


$.VKt.  (¥10 
3.0(KI.0(KI 


n.  :?.X).  (too 


$4.  un.  n(Ki 

6.9(10.  (NK-    $14,030.(100 


3.4S0,«I0 


,    $800,000 

7.  tSOO.OOO 

'20,010.000 

'9.290,000 
I  3,450.000 
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I.     ^ 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  made  my  speech  on  March  1.  denounc- 
ing this  project,  the  first  move  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  was,  as  I  have 
said,  to  deny  that  they  intended  to  do 
it,  although  I  hoki  the  document  in  my 
hand,  and  although  Mr.  McCartney,  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  had  interviewed 
them  a  few  dajrs  before,  and  they  said 
they  Intended  to  go  ahead  yrith  the 
project. 

"nils  aftemxxm,  emln^it  Members  of 
the  Senate,  including  eminent  members 
of  the  Legislative  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Conmilttee,  denied  that  they  knew  any- 
thing about  the  project:  and  although 
no  such  charge  was  made,  and  probably 
none  was  intended,  yet  a  casual  reader 
of  the  CoNCKKssiONAL  RscoRO  could  easily 
conclude  that  the  integri^  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  in  making  the  statement 
was  impugned,  although  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
did  say  that  he  remembered  reading  the 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  no  further  authorization 
is  needed.  This  blanket  authorization 
of  19S5  will  permit  the  work  to  go  ahead, 
provided  an  appropriation  is  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  knew  the 
authorization  had  gone  through.  It  was 
one  of  the  matters  which  apparently 
went  through  when  there  were  very  few 
Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Yet 
it  opens  the  way;  and  no  further  au- 
thorization, as  such,  is  needed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  However,  will  it  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  an  appropriation 
bill  with  funds  specifically  earmarked  for 
this  project? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  so.  although 
some  work  has  been  done  in  the  past 
without  speclflo  authorisation. 

Mr.  MORSB.  That  la  exactly  what 
bothers  me  and  that  is  why  I  asked 
the  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  get  some  kind  of  a  stop  order  put 
through,  in  order  to  guarantee  to  us  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  see 
to  It  that  no  fundi  otn  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  1068  authorliatlon  un- 
less the  Appropriations  Committee  spe- 
olfloally  approYst  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  In  the  amount  of  x  dollars,  for 
this  undenround  garate. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinots  is 
perfoming  a  great  aervloe.  X  simply 
do  not  know  whether  the  appropriations 
oould  be  handled  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Arohlteot  of  the  Capitol  oould  pro- 
ceed to  spend  the  money  without  our 
noiw  ipeolfleaUy  approving  the  dollar 
amounts  for  these  speolflo  purposes. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Illinois  any  ad- 
vice to  give  me  in  rnard  to  that  point? 
Z  think  thoae  figures  have  been  care- 
fully gone  Into,  Z  waa  grateful  for  the 
assurance  of  the  Senator  from  Hhode 
Island  (Mr.  PAavoai]  that  he  would  try 
to  provent  such  appropriations:  hut  it 
la  poialble  the  '*hlddtn  ball"  trick  could 
gel  by  him, 

Mr.  DOUQLA8,  Tills  much  I  think 
can  he  stated:  When  the  teimlnal  in  the 


Capitol  Building  was  built  in  the  tunnel, 
part  of  the  money,  I  think  It  will  be  seen, 
was  for  the  underpinning  of  the  garage. 
So  there  is  a  foot  in  the  door. 

As  I  have  said,  I  delivered  my  speech 
on  the  1st  of  March.  A  denial  was 
entered,  according  to  the  ready-to-be- 
swom-to  statement  by  Mr.  McCartney, 
by  the  Capitol  Architect  a  few  days  later. 

But  on  March  14  the  newspaper  Roll 
Call,  which  circulates  aroiind  the  Cap- 
itol, reported  a  weech  by  the  Assistant 
Capitol  Architect,  Mario  E.  Campioll. 
Notice  the  heading,  "Envision  New  Cap- 
itol Building — Present  Building  Would 
Be  Museum."    I  read: 

Ck)ngreM  may  In  the  futiue  wish  to  build 
a  more  modem,  streamlined  Capitol  Building 
east  of  the  present  one.  Assistant  Capitol 
Architect  Mario  E.  Campioll  said  Monday. 

This  was  published  on  Wednesday, 
the  14th  of  March.  Monday  would  be 
March  12. 

In  late  February  it  was  said  that  the 
construction  of  a  garage  was  contem- 
plated. I  made  my  speech.  Then  it  was 
denied  that  a  garage  was  to  be  built.  A 
few  days  later,  the  Assistant  Architect 
said  "they  are  not  only  going  to  build  a 
garage;  they  are  going  to  build  a  whole 
new  Capitol." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  it  might  be  best  if  we  gave 
official  notice  to  the  Architect  and  the 
Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol  that 
the  present  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  is,  in  round  nvunbers,  $300  billion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  a  very 
healthy  reminder. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  sounds  to  me  as 
though  it  is  dangerous  for  a  Senator  to 
make  a  speech.  After  this  speech,  what 
does  the  Senator  anticipate  may  be  an- 
noxmoed? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  notice  there  was 
XK>  appropriation  in  the  current  bill  for 
a  garage. 

Mr.  KBATINO.   Or  a  new  Capitol. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Or  a  new  Capitol. 

Mr,  KEATING.  We  hope  there  will 
not  be  a  bigger  one  after  this  speech. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  now  quote  from 
Roll  Call: 

Th«  pr«Mnt  Okpttol,  with  tt«  tticnct  of 
participation  In  U.8.  hlitory,  would  b«com« 
"a  otrtmonlal  itruotur*.  a  muMum,  a  build* 
ing  of  InttrMt,"  h«  wUd.  Tourltu  would  be 
able  to  photograph  the  Imposing  dome  and 
rambl*  through  th«  old  Oapltol  whlU  Uw- 
maktrt  carried  out  tht  butlnMi  of  the  itgia* 
latlve  branch,  untmptdtd,  In  a  ntw,  mor« 
functional  atruotur*  tlaewher*. 

OamploU  said  there  wm  no  prtnnt  pUn 
to  build  aueh  a  n«w  0«pltol.  but  thKt  Oon< 
gr«M  had  dlr««ted  the  Cnpttol  Architect  to 
pUn  for  the  future. 

Z  never  knew  we  had  directed  the  Cap< 
itol  Architect  to  plan  for  Uie  future  by 
conatruoUng  a  new  Capitol,  Z  do  not 
think  anyone  else  did, 

Z continue  reading: 

The  poMlbUUy  or  a  new  CKpitol  la  ui>t  of 
many  Mms  Ihe  Arvhlieel  mvwi  conatder  \\\ 
vUuahatng  pot«ull«vl  needa  uf  C<«gr*«a.  h« 
•aid, 


Tbe  Architect  revealed  the  Capites  plan  In 
1$  talk  before  the  Capitol  Hill  BestoratlOQ 
ttociety,  a  group  of  area  homeownen  who 
)^ve  been  at  odds  with  Con^eae  over  ez- 
|>anslon  plans.  His  presentation  waa  cool 
and  unruffled  despite  the  statement  of  one 
aoclety  member  that  "we  are  apparently  on 
a  collision  course." 

The  Architect  has  proceeded  In  a  very 
^ool  and  unruffied  manner,  spending  $200 
Inillion  of  the  public's  money  for  addi- 
tions in  recent  years. 

I  continue  reading  from  Roll  Call: 

One  propoeal,  Campioll  explained,  was  for 
a  "talcing  area"  to  be  declared  in  a  lar^e  area 
east  of  the  present  Capitol.  IjegUlatlon 
Vould  be  passed  putting  property  owners  in 
the  area  on  notice  that  Congress  might  take 
■jhelr  land  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

Legislation  has  already  been  introduced 
%y  Senators  Carl  Hatdk*  (Arizona)  and  the 
]ate  Styles  Bridges  (New  Hampshire)  to 
Establish  such  an  area  bounded  by  North- 
west E  Street  from  First  to  11th  Streets  and 
Xaat  Capitol  Street  bounded  by  E,  First.  11th, 
and  East  Capitol  Streets  NE.  Legislation  Lb 
Contemplated  for  a  similar  taking  area  on 
the  House  side  of  East  Capitol  Street. 

Society  members,  some  speaking  in  British 
Or  Boston  accents  of  Capitol  Hill  residential 
area  vintage,  declared  such  a  move  would 
hurt  real  estate  values  and  development  iQ 
the  marked  area. 

Many  of  the  members  reside  in  the  path 
<)f  the  potential  expansion.     About  75  Con- 

Jressmen  also  live  there,  one  of  the  few  resi- 
entlal  areas  close  to  tbe  Capitol. 

Campioll  revealed  that  a  recent  surrey  of 
the  area  had  shown  1,870  substandard  dwell- 
ing units  In  the  contemplated  area.  He  said 
ihe  Congress  might  desire  that  59  buildings 
be  condemned  now  for  structural-hazartl 
Reasons. 

Elimination  of  the  unsafe  buildings  would 
allow  the  erection  of  suitable  homes,  he  said. 

Campioll  added  that  the  eastern  end  of  the 
taking  area  might  be  a  good  place  for  a  new 
<;apltol  If  a  future  Congreas  deems  one  de- 
sirable. 

Aaked  by  a  society  member  whether  there 
was  any  coordination  In  expansion  plana  be- 
tween the  Architect  and  the  National  Capitol 
|>lannlng  Commission,  Campioll  replied  that 
When  the  Ootnmisslon  was  considering  Its 
Beoently  revealed  "Tear  2000  Plan,"  It  asked 
aim  to  explain  the  future  needs  of  Oongr— . 

Camplou  said  he  told  William  K.  Flndley, 
airactor  of  the  Commlaalon,  that  If  Oongreaa 
took  a  view  "as  forealghted  aa  that  of  Waah< 
ington  and  L'Xnfant  (the  dastfnar  of  tha 
tity)  the  idea  of  an  11  th  Street  border  U  oon- 
Strvatlva."    Ha  aatd  ha  told  Plndlty  It  was 

JiOMlble  Congreni  thould  plan  to  axpand  as 
ar  aaat  a«  the  Anaeoatla  River.     PtndUy  re> 
filed  he  oould  not  favor  thto.  Oamploll  aald. 

One  might  ask.  "On  what  meat  do 
these,  the  archttecU.  feed  that  Uicy  have 
become  so  mad?" 

Continuing: 

Campion  explained  that  the  legialaUve 
branch  originally  had  38  aerea,  not  count- 
Ing  what  la  now  the  weet  mall.  Through 
expansion  for  bulldlnga  and  other  needs  it 
now  owna  180  acres,  he  aald. 

With  expected  population  Inrreaae  In  the 
t/nlted  Sueea,  Oonireaa  might  expand  vaatly 
by  the  year  aooo.  A  potMittiU  eoluUon  to 
leglalntura'  apace  needa  might  be  to  add  eeH 
«nd  west  wlnga  to  the  Capitol,  hut  ihU  would 
be  unwlelrty,  he  aald, 

He  might  mean  north  and  aouth  wlnga, 
I  do  not  know, 

I  continue  with  the  article: 

ruinving  tu  U\e  coal  of  ooixgreealoaal  ei* 
».ut»hm,  MKieiy  membera  aald  If  a  third  Li- 
brary nf  tvvivjtreaa  la  bulU  adjaeeal  to  the 

iei\t  tvne  (he  Diautet  of  OtMumbla  would 
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suffer  a  tax  loes  of  $500,000.  Adding  a  sim- 
ilar amount  to  be  removed  by  construction 
of  a  Madison  Memorial,  they  said  the  District 
would  have  to  start  asking  Congress  for  $1 
million  a  year  more  than  it  does  now  Just  for 
that  slight  expansion. 

They  also  said  the  "substandard  dwelling" 
study  did  not  take  into  account  that  there 
are  numerous  restored  and  valuable  homes 
In  the  proposed  taking  area. 

Notice  these  next  two  paragraphs  and 
the  date — March  14 — giving  the  account 
of  a  speech  on  Monday.  March  12,  1962, 
11  days  after  I  made  my  speech,  and 
10  days  after  they  denied  they  intended 
to  carry  out  the  program  which  I  had 
said  they  planned  to  do  on  March  1. 

Campioll  also  discussed  such  proposed 
ideas  as  an  extension  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol — 

Which  has  been  the  design  of  this 
Commission  for  a  long  time — 
and  a  four-level  garage  under  the  structure. 
An  entrance  ramp  for  visitors'  parking  would 
enter  under  the  west  of  the  Capitol  and  leave 
at  the  east. 

Eventually,  he  said,  underground  tunnels 
might  connect  all  Capitol  Hill  buildings  as 
well  as  accommodate  major  streets  such  as 
Independence  Avenue. 

Mr.  President.  I  wished  to  introduce 
this  material  Into  the  Record  to  show 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not 
talk  "through  his  hat"  on  these  ques- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
quoting  from  official  plans  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  In  my  judgment. 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  already 
gone  too  far. 

Under  the  comity  which  prevails,  we 
caimot  question  the  plans  or  funds  for 
the  third  House  Office  Building,  although 
I  think  that  Is  going  to  be  both  an  archi- 
tectural monstrosity  and  a  sinkhole  for 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  did  try  to  question  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building.  I  tried  to  question  the 
tunnel,  because  the  subway  was  con- 
structed so  as  to  stop  100  feet  from  the 
Capitol  building,  and  then  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  some  $2  million  more  to 
complete  it, 

I  submit  that  these  people  have  gran- 
diose ideas.  Paraphrasing  Hamlet.  X  will 
say  "there  is  something  rotten  in  the 
SUte  of  Denmark."  that  permlU  these 
plans  to  be  pushed  forwai'd  and  for  them 
to  go  through  with  such  ease, 

I  hope  we  finally  will  stop  the  garage. 
I  hope  that  the  idea  of  scrapping  the 
present  beautiful  Capitol  and  construct- 
ing a  new  Capitol  near  Uie  AnacosUa 
River  may  be  squelched.  But  make  no 
mlsUke  about  it.  the  Architect  is  a  very 
determined  man  and  somewhere,  some- 
how, he  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  In- 
fluence. He  may  not  know  much  about 
architecture— in  fact,  he  knows  very 
little  about  architecture,  because  he  was 
a  landscape  gardener  and  not  an  archU 
teot  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Waenhower.  He  is  not  appointed  by  the 
Congress,  but  somehow  he  seems  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  backing  on  Capitol  Hill. 

X  hope  that  the  Senator  from  XUlnols 
will  not  be  denounced  as  one  who  is  try- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  dignity  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  or  as  one  who  Is  questioning 
the  good  faith  of  hit  colleagues.  Xt  Is 
always  a  very  unpopular  poslUoi\  when 
a  Senator  stai\ds  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  queatlona  expenditures  for  the  legis- 


lative branch  or  those  involved  in  any 
other  appropriation  bill.  That  is  a  very 
impopular  procedure.  However,  it  is  not 
our  money  we  authorize  to  be  silent.  It 
is  the  taxpayers'  money.  We  su-e  the 
stewards  of  that  money.  We  should  see 
that  it  is  expended  with  thrift,  and  not 
be  carried  away  by  delusions  of  gran- 
deur. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  a 
statement  I  prepared  for  delivery  to  the 
Senate  on  March  1.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Should  the  New  Capitol  Garage  Be  Built 
(Statement   by  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas) 

I  have  had  a  number  of  Inquiries  about 
the  underground  garage  which  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  has  proposed  to  be  built 
under  the  East  Front  of  the  Capitol.  Some 
of  the  inquiries  have  questioned  what 
certainly  appear  to  be  the  excessive  costs  of 
such   a  garage. 

In  August  of  1957,  there  was  a  report  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  on  the  plans 
and  estimates  of  cost  of  various  pieces  of 
construction  to  take  place  at  the  Capitol. 
Among  these  were  estimates  for  a  four- 
level  underground  garage  to  provide  park- 
ing accommodations  for  approximately  1.900 
automobiles  This  was  to  be  constructed 
under  the  East  Plaza  and  three  vehicular 
tunnels  were  to  provide  entrances  and  exits 
to  the  garage  from  the  north,  south,  and 
west.  The  estimated  cost  in  1967  was 
»41. 970,000.  or  a  cost  of  S22,089  per  car. 

WI  SHOULD  EXAMINE  PROPOSAL  BEFORE  CONGRESS 
IS  CALLED   ON   TO   ACT 

Many  of  the  major  projects  In  the  1957 
report  have  already  been  carried  out.  How- 
over,  two  major  ones — the  construction  of 
an  underground  garage  and  the  extension 
of  the  West  Pront— have  not  yet  been  started, 
nor  have  funds  yet  been  appropriated  for 
these  projects.  But  as  about  sa  million  was 
spent  for  underpinnings  of  the  proposed 
garage  at  the  time  the  terminal  for  the  sub- 
way from  the  new  Senate  Office  Building  to 
the  Capitol  was  built.  I  believe  that  we 
should  go  into  the  garage  matter  before  we 
are  presented  with  a  request  for  appropria- 
tions. 

Because  of  this,  and  because  of  eome  of 
the  facu  I  have  gathered  about  the  Orant 
Park  Oarage  in  Chicago,  built  underground 
on  the  lake  front.  I  believe  that  a  moat 
•erlouB  question  should  be  raised  about 
whether  this  project  la  worth  the  coat, 

At  Orsnt  Park  In  Ohleago.  tht  under- 
ground garage  provldea  apace  for  a.SM  oara. 
or  4A8  more  apacea  than  would  be  provided 
under  the  Oapltol  last  PronV  It  wm  eon- 
pleted  in  1954  at  a  total  coat  of  %1.9  million, 
or  a  ooat  of  IS.S48  per  car.  m  opposed  to  tht 
tatlmattd  188. 0(8  per  car  for  tht  Capitol 
garage. 

COIiI»A»ATIVt  I'OSTt— OaAHT   FARK   AMB  CAWTOL 

oaaAOU 
I  include  a  Uble  giving  the  oomparatlvt 
Information  of   theat   two  garagea  at  thla 
point: 


I'HtUmw'uixi 

Nv»t\»U<r  iif  n>r« 

tNw« 


.  Wi,(W«       ..... 


ai,!«4U 


May  1  paint  out  eertatn  addlUonal  laels. 
In  tht  Archutet  ivt  tht  Oaaiua^  report,  U  U 
no^td  ihat  \t  tht  alet  nt  iKt  Oaplial  faiaae 
were  reduetd  lo  hold  only   1, 100  eait,  II 


oould  be  built  for  $33,727,000,  or  $8,3  million 
lees.  However,  this  so-called  reduction  in 
cost  would  be  more  apparent  than  real,  for 
the  cost  per  car  would  then  Increaae  from 
$22,089  to  $30,661. 

When  my  staff  Inquired  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol's  office  about  the  proposed  ooet 
of  the  garage,  a  question  arose  as  to  what  the 
cost  would  be  today,  or  6  years  after  the 
estimate  of  $41,970,000  was  made.  The  esti- 
mate given  Is  that  the  cost  wotild  rise  at  the 
rate  of  about  2\^  percent  a  year,  so  that  the 
estimated  cost  in  1962  would  be  at  least  12  V^ 
percent  greater  than  in  1957.  Hence,  the 
present  cost  would  be  over  $47  million,  or  a 
cost  of  over  $24,700  per  car. 

As  a  result  of  these  figures,  several  ques- 
tions arise  in  my  mind.  The  first  question 
is:  Is  it  worth  spending  this  much  money 
for  parking  for  Senators,  their  employees, 
and  some  of  the  public?  Would  not  this  be 
called  a  "parking  palace?"  Secondly.  If  the 
garage  Is  to  be  built,  couldn't  tbls  cost  be  re- 
duced, and  what  accounts  for  the  very,  very 
high  estimate? 

SHOULD  rr  BE  Bnn.T  at  all? 

On  the  first  issue.  I  question,  and  I  think 
the  Congress  should  question,  whether  this 
garage  should  be  built  at  all.  This  seems  to 
be  a  very  great  public  expenditiire  for  park- 
ing. I  notice,  for  example,  that  the  new 
Alexandria,  Va..  ho^ltal.  which  ts  prol>ably 
the  most  modern  hospital  in  the  cotintry, 
cost  only  $3.75  million,  including  equipment, 
to  provide  beds  for  258  adults  and  Infants. 
Using  the  1957  estimates,  we  could  build  13 
such  new  hospitals  for  the  amount  which  we 
would  sptend  for  the  new  garage  alone. 

Would  it  not  be  of  greater  public  l>enefit 
to  erect  hospitals  for  sick  people  at  a  cost  of 
$1,453  per  bed  than  to  construct  a  garage  at 
a  cost  of  $22,089  per  car? 

I  note  that  this  garage  would  cost  twice  as 
much  as  is  in  next  year's  budget  under  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
for  funds  to  be  spent  for  chronic  diseases 
and  the  health  of  the  aged.  It  Is  almost 
twice  as  much  as  will  be  spent  by  HEW  next 
year  for  community  health. 

Next  year's  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Includes  only 
$8.8  million  for  control  of  air  pollution,  or 
one-fifth  to  one-sixth  the  cost  of  the  garage 
The  same  budget  Includes  only  $30.6  million 
for  water-pollution  control,  which  is  leas 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  garage.  And 
the  cost  of  the  garage  la  over  one-quartsr  of 
tht  amount  of  our  tntlrt  estimated  $xpendU 
turt  for  U8IA  programs  for  next  year. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  queatlon  very 
much  whether  auoh  an  expenditure  la  neota< 
aary  at  all. 

aiASONt  oivsN  ros  nioh  coars 

My  ataff  haa  aaktd  tht  Arehlttett  OIBee 
why  tht  ooat  of  thla  garage  should  bt  to 
high.  To  bt  fair  to  thtm.  X  think  I  should 
give  their  reaaoaa; 

1.  It  la  a  rour>ltvtl  undtrground  garage. 
However.  $s  «t  hsvt  teen,  tht  Qrant  Park 
Oarage  la  a  thrte-ltvtl  garagt  but  built  at 
a  oott  of  only  ont>ttvtnth  m  much  per  oar 
as  tht  propoatd  Oapltol  Oaragt. 

a.  It  la  aald  that  the  walla,  for  various 
rtasona,  will  bt  vtry  thlek. 

S,  Xt  la  olalmtd  that  thtrt  la  a  problem  of 
wattrprooflnf  and  that  a  mtohaaloal  dt- 
wattrlng  aytttm  will  bt  nttded  during  the 
oonatruotlon  to  aave  the  treea  on  tht  Capi- 
tol's latt  riaaa.  X  may  alto  point  out  here 
that  tht  Qrant  Park  Oarage  In  Ohleago  was 
bulU  on  land  whloh  adiolnt  l<$ke  Mtehlgan 
and,  in  my  Judgment,  tne  water  problem  is 
as  grtai.  It  not  greater  than,  the  eoaelrue* 
lion  of  an  undtrground  garagt  at  a  hUl  htrt 
»t  the  Oapltol. 

4.  Xt  is  said  thai  tht  coittuueiloit  might 
have  to  be  done  In  suges. 

1.  t\  is  said  that  tht  tunnels  and  the 
rampt  would  bt  bo%h  longer  and  wider  than 
ml|ht  ordinarily  be  the  ease.   lloiMver»  the 
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amount  of  th«  total  coat  ot  Vbm  Onnl  Pailt 

two  HMtai  gfownd 
two  mdaigiountf  aKtta. 

BBOUU>   WS   KOT   CALX.   A   BAX.T   MO^T 

In  Ttov  of  tha  paat  azpandlturoa  for  tlia 
NMr  Sanata  OOoa  BuUdlng.  for  tha  tunnal 
laadinc  ttom  tha  Itew  and  Old  Sanata  OfBea 
BulldlngB  to  tba  Capitol,  tha  axtanalon  of 
tha  aaat  front  of  tha  Capitol,  and  tha  third 
Bouaa  OOea  BulUUng.  It  aaama  to  thla  Sana- 
tor  that  tha  tlma  for  tha  Coograaa  to  can 
a  halt  on  naw  axpandituraa  by  tha  Architect 
of  tha  Capitol  la  at  hand — including  azpendl- 
turca  of  (UjOas  per  car  for  an  iindarground 
parlrlng  lot.  and  for  further  vast  expendl- 
ttiraa  to  extend  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
sitting  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  these  hearings,  I  can  say  that 
the  subject  of  the  underground  garage 
never  came  up.  I  have  the  same  feeling 
the  Senator  from  Rhode/Island  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana'  have  on  that 
subject.  I  am  confident  It  will  not  arise 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  welcome  that  as- 
surance. However.  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
statement  is  in  print.  I  have  it  in  my 
ofBee.  I  did  not  think  I  would  be  chal- 
lenged about  it,  and  I  f^t  it  was  some- 
thing that  needed  to  be  gone  into. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  was 
not  challenged.  Hie  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana was  asked  a  question.  The  Senator 
from  MiHitana  wasv&red  it  to  the  effect 
thai,  ao  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had 
never  seen  a  statement  of  that  sort  suid 
had  never  heard  a  statement  of  that 
kind.  When  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
made  his  speech.  I  looked  Into  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  I  read 
the  same  statement  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  refers.  As  one  Member  of 
the  Senate  I  thought  it  was  just  "ba- 
loney," If  I  may  use  that  wmrd. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  the  Senator 
read  the  statement  I  referred  to? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  knows,  then,  that 
I  was  not  fabricating  the  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  one  has  ever 
said  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  one  has  said  so. 
What  the  Senator  frcxn  Rhode  Island 
said  was  that  be  does  not  caxe  who  nuuie 
^^at  statement,  'niey  will  get  the  $42 
million  for  an  imderground  garage  over 
my  dead  body.  I  cannot  say  it  any 
stronger  than  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad. 
Sometimes  improvements  which  are  au- 
thorised for  the  Capitol  go  through  with 
greater  speed  than  the  velocity  of  light. 
I  hope  I  have  not  stirred  up  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  this  question;  but  I 
remember  that  we  suddenly  fomid  we 
were  faced  with  the  extension  of  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  some  fashion 
it  went  through.  I  tried  to  watch  the 
caloxlar  carefully,  but  it  happened  so 
fast  that,  k)  and  btttoH,  the  extension 
was  made,  and  the  bill  was  pretty  heavy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Plrst,  I  wish  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  handW^  the  legisla- 


tive appropriation  bill  at  the  time  the 
firont  of  tha  Capitol  was  eztuided.  I 
remember  Um  Benator'B  very  eameat 
and  rinoere  oupoaitkin  to  It.  as  well  as 
to  the  inatallattoii  of  the  extra  Aerators 
In  the  Senate  lobb^  and  the  subway  train 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building.  Thej  cost  a  good  deal 
of  money;  but  who  would  want  to  re- 
move the  little  train?  Who  would  want 
to  take  out  the  extra  elevators?  Who 
would  want  to  r^nove  the  other  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  to 
the  C£4>ltol?  Who  would  want  to  take 
them  away? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Once  those  things 
are  done,  they  cannot  be  taken  out.  The 
time  to  stop  them  is  before  they  are 
begun. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  point  is  that  they 
have  justified  themselves.  We  hear 
more  favorable  comments  about  them 
from  tourists  than  about  any  other  sin- 
gle thing  about  the  Capitol. 

But  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  my 
remarks.  I  strongly  commend  and  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Appropriations,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastokeI,  for  the  outstanding  work  he 
has  done  on  the  bill  after  months  of 
work  and  vexation.  I  make  that  state- 
ment because  I  traveled  that  same  path 
before  him. 

I  know  how  hard  he  has  worked  on 
the  bin.  I  commend  him  for  the  way 
in  which  he  has  handled  the  appropria- 
tion wliich  I  trust  and  believe  will  lead 
to  the  actual  restoration  of  the  Old 
Senate  Chamber.  I  believe  that  under 
his  guidance  it  can  be  made  into  one  of 
the  outstanding  shrines  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

We  have  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and 
it  is  well  that  we  have  it.  We  have  the 
Jefferson  Memorial,  and  it  is  well  that 
we  have  it.  We  have  other  memorials, 
also.  But  I  believe  that  the  old  Sen- 
ate Chamber  is  an  outstanding  shrine. 
The  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  much  to  the  his- 
tory, the  heritage,  and  strength  of  our 
Nation.  Let  a  i^ce  be  set  aside  as  a 
menKnrlal.  Tliere  is  already  one  to  com- 
memorate the  old  House  of  Represent- 
atives; but  let  us  have  another  one.  Let 
a  place  be  set  aside  that  win  be  a  shrine, 
dedicated,  first,  to  the  Nation,  and  then 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  understand  that  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber  contains  some  of  the  most  mas- 
terful architecture  that  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Nation.  It  is  now  ob- 
scured. The  flooring  is  covered  over. 
The  Chamber  now  contains  furniture 
whicb  does  not  bdong  there  and  does 
not  go  with  the  room. 

Pages  68.  69.  70.  71.  72,  73.  as  well 
as  other  pages  of  the  hearings,  contain 
graphic  Illustrations  of  some  of  the 
scenes  in  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  dur- 
ing the  memorable  debates  which  were 
connected  with  milestones  of  our  Na- 
tion's history.  I  cite  those  pages  of  the 
hearings  for  the  information  of  persons 
who  might  be-interested  in  reading  them. 
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Also,  on  page  10  of  the  committee  x«« 
port  itaelf,  beginning  near  the  bottom 
tof  the  page,  are  three  paragrai^  with 
reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
Senate  Chamber  smd  Supreme  Court 
jchamber,  which  is  really  on  the  first 
ifloor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  part  of  the  committee  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

iRSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

aasToaATioN  or  oij>  aaMATX  cuntMUXM  and  old 

SUPEKMa  COUKT  CHAMBSE   IM    TUX  CAPrTOL 

The  ooininitte«  recommends  an  Initial  ap- 
propriation or  $37,500  for  the  preparation  of 
working  drawings,  specifications,  and  eatl- 
mates  of  coet  for  restoration  of  the  Old  Sen- 
ate Chamber  on  the  principal  floor  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  old  Supreme  Court  cham- 
ber on  tne  ground  floor  of  the  Capitol  aub- 
stantlally  to  the  condition  in  which  these 
chambers  existed  and  were  furnished  when 
last  occupied  In  1859  and  1860,  respectively, 
by  the  US.  Senate  and  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court. 

First  floor  Chamber:  This  room  Is  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Capitol  completed  and  is 
located  east  of  the  central  north-south  cor- 
ridor. It  formed  the  lower  portion  of  a 
former  two-story  room  used  1800-1806  as 
the  Senate  Chamber.  As  a  one-story  struc- 
ture, Bubetantlally  In  Its  present  form,  It  was 
used  as  the  Supreme  Coiirt  chamber  1810- 
1814  and  after  the  fire  of  1814.  1819-1860.  and 
as  the  law  library  1860-1950. 

Principal  floor  Chamber:  This  room  la  lo- 
cated directly  oyer  the  first  floor  Chamber. 
A  part  of  It  formed  the  upper  portion  of 
the  lower  room  1800-1808.  In  its  present 
form.  It  was  used  as  the  Senate  Chamber 
1810-1814  and  1819-1860,  and  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  chamber  1860-1035. 

These  rooms  are  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Capitol  to  be  completed  and  occupied  when 
the  Nation  was  In  Its  Infancy. 

The  proposed  restoration  will  become  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  worthy  ever  ac- 
complished In  the  cotmtry,  both  from  a  his- 
torical and  architectural  viewpoint.  It  Is  a 
work  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
visit  the  Capitol  as  well  as  those  who  labor 
here.  By  this  work,  there  will  be  brought  to 
life  the  halls  where  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun, 
and  other  notable  figures  In  our  history  de- 
livered thetr  famed  addresses  and  engaged  In 
decisive  debate;  where  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
twice  Inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  where  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reached  decisions  that  shaped 
the  future  of  the  Nation. 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  restoration 
of  these  historical  shrines  will  bring  to  view 
again  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  early 
Interior  Federal  architecture. 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  com- 
plete report  on  this  matter,  together  with 
many  impressive  Ulxistratlons.  which  appears 
in  the  hearings,  pages  41  to  103,  inclusive. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
provides  a  modest  sum  of  money,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  to  lay  the  ground- 
work and  pay  for  the  planning  for  the 
true  restoration  of  the  Old  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber. 
I  believe  this  can  be  done  and  still  pro- 
vide space  which  can  be  put  to  a  very 
useful  purpose,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  holding  of  conferences  be- 
tween Senate  and  House  committees  on 
some  of  the  major  appropriation  bills. 
Perhaps  a  glass  door  could  be  installed  in 
such  a  way  that  tourists  might  view  the 
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room.  Many  hundreds  of  thouMnda  oC 
people,  partlculariy  yoimc  paopla,  pam 
through  that  eonrldor  vrnj  year.  Such 
an  inatalUUon  would  provide  an  aod- 
lent  opportunity  for  them  to  view  the 
entire  Chamber. 

I  have  prepared  a  statonait  on  the 
preservation  of  the  OM  Senate  Cham- 
bers, as  patriotic  shrines.  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Btatsmsnt  or  SnvAToa  Stew  ma 

OLD   SCNATK  CUAU»EMa   PaXSXSVXS    AB    PATBOTXC 


I  shall  speak  trlefly  on  a  subject  upon 
which  I  have  great  Interest  and  upon  which 
I  am  sure  atl  Meabers  of  Congreas  have  con- 
siderable intereat — both  here  and  in  tha 
Houss  of  Bepretentatlvea — and  especiaUy 
the  people  o<  th:s  great  country  wUl  have 
great  intereat. 

BeatoraUon  of  the  Old  Senate  Chamber 
would  serve  an  ex-sting  need  In  that  it  would 
be  a  patriotic  shrine  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Ooverrunent. 

We  have  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Memorials — all  timely 
and  well  deserved  Indeed — but  these  magnifi- 
cent structures  represent  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

I  think  we  should  have  shrines  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  that  would  represent  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 

One  of  the  moet  attractive  on  Capitol  Hill 
now  is  the  Old  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  now  a  part  of  Statuary 
Hall,  seen  or  visited  by  literally  millions 
of  citizens  every  year. 

I  would  reatort!  the  Old  Senate  Chamber 
so  that  the  other  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  could  be  viewed  by  these  same  mil- 
lions of  viaiuxv — rial  tors  who  would  be  in- 
splratlonally  upLfted  and  emotlonaUy  and 
intellectually  educated  by  '  such  a  great 
treasure  of  antiquity  and  architecture  and 
history. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  vlaltort  fiock  to 
Washington  ever;  year  to  see  the  U.S.  Senate 
In  action,  and  to  visit  the  white  marble  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court  BiUdlng.  among  many  other 
sight*. 

But  what  these  visitors  do  not  see  la  the 
concealed  beauty  of  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  and  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  where 
these  two  branches  of  the  Government  met 
100  years  ago.  Tbej  have  become  Isolated 
rooms  In  this  greit  Capitol  BuUdlng— veUed 
from  the  American  people  who  now  more 
than  ever  before  n  our  history  need  the  in- 
spirational and  educational  values  theae  two 
Chambers  can  offer. 

There  Is  not  a  child  In  America  who  has 
not  read  about  Daniel  Webster.  Henry  Clay. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Sam  Houston — and 
these  same  chlld!-en  visit  Washington  every 
year  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  We 
can  see  them  on  any  given  day  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capital — rain.  snow,  or  shine — lined 
up  outside  the  bv  lldings  erected  as  historical 
monuments  to  the  great  achievements  of  the 
past. 

What  would  b«'  more  educational  and  in- 
spirational than  to  have  these  same  young 
visitors  walk  into  the  Chamber  restored  in 
the  condition  where  Webster,  Clay,  and  Cal- 
houn made  their  famous  speeches  and  dec- 
larations. 

This  would  be  emphasizing  the  affirmative 
part  of  our  system  of  government. 

Noted  jurists  such  as  John  Marshall  and 
many  others  occupied  seats  on  the  bench  of 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber. 

In  that  earlier  Court  there  sat  great  jurists 
who   handed   down   great   decisions   which 


the  eouiaa  of  aaMoaa  aai4  oC 
Ki«—»m  avaftta. 

Tbla  harltaga  of  the  Capitol  and  tha  tegla- 
latlva  taraaoh  baa  lonf  baan  abuaad  and 
naglactad. 

Tha  tlma  la  now  to  begin  paying  mora 
attention  to  this  irreplaceable  aaaat  of  our 
harttaga  and  history. 

Whan  wa  dlac\iaa  tha  raatoratten  of  thaaa 
two  Chambara,  there  U  one  thing  that  oon- 
tlnuaa  to  Impraaa  ma — and  that  la  tha  lack 
of  intereat  In  »«rn»>»«->»t«g  tha  afflkrmatlva 
part  of  our  syatem  of  government.  We  must 
speak  up,  admire,  praise,  and  be  proud  of 
the  baste  of  our  concept  of  government. 

Tha  Preparadneaa  Inveetlgatlng  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
chairman,  recently  concluded  over  4  months 
of  hearings  on  the  miUtary  cold  war  educa- 
tion and  speech  review  poUciea — the  troop 
education  and  Information  program  of  our 
men  In  the  armed  senrlcea  and  the  place 
of  seminars  in  the  Indoctrination  program 
of  these  troope.  Many  hours  of  testimony 
taken  during  these  months  centered  upon 
the  training  and  education  of  our  young 
military  indue teea  and  enlisteea  about  the 
dangers  of  the  Conamunist  doctrine  and  the 
Communist  concept  in  order  that  these 
young  men  be  better  equipped  to  face  and 
defeat  any  Communist  aggression. 

Our  military  services  take  the  time  for 
this  training  but  we  have  neglected  far  too 
long  the  principles  as  expounded  by  thoae 
men  who  sat  with  honor  in  the  two  Cham- 
t>ers  wiiich  I  hope  this  Congress  wiU  restore 
to  their  original  splendor  and  grace. 

The  restoration  of  these  Chambers  can 
again  point  to  the  historical  Importance  of 
our  legislative  branch  of  Government.  The 
sum  of  money  to  be  expended  to  bring  about 
full  restoration  la  far  less  consequential  than 
the  inspirational  lift  such  a  restoration  wUl 
give  to  each  of  Its  vlxltars  as  they  get  at 
least  a  gUmpee  of  our  great  heritage  as  re- 
flected by  these  Chambers.  The  inspiration, 
the  beauty,  the  tradition,  and  everything 
else  that  goes  to  make  a  great  America  would 
be  right  there  In  front  of  them  as  they  pass 
through  these  halls.  I  think  It  would  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  these 
visitors. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  July  4,  1962,  marked 
the  186th  anniversary  of  this  Nation's  inde- 
pendence. It  also  marked  the  186th  con- 
tinuous year  In  which  this  Nation  has  con- 
centrated much  of  its  effort  on  growing  and 
expanding  and  conquering  all  the  problems 
inherent  In  a  new  nation  as  It  grows  to  meet 
Internal  and  external  challenges. 

Now,  It  apjjears.  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
in  time  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  in  which 
we  must  make  eyerj  effort  to  preserve  those 
places  which  have  met  the  struggles  of  the 
past  so  that  those  who  come  after  us  may 
never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

Those  who  follow  us  can  find  new  cour- 
age, new  resolve,  new  Inspiration  as  they 
visit  these  historical  Chambers — ^not  merely 
mementoes  of  the  past  and  bxilldings  of 
bricks  and  mortar  of  today — but  shrines 
built  to  commemorate  the  great  achievements 
of  the  past. 

We  should  never  be  in  so  much  a  hurry 
to  rush  forward  that  we  forget  to  look  back 
at  where  we  have  been.  For  only  as  we 
know  where  we  have  been  can  we  chart  a 
true  course  for  the  future. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  rather  intensive 
search  for  material  and  information  con- 
cerning the  two  Chambers  has  been  carried 
on  since  the  fall  of  1960.  This  search  has 
given  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  sufficient 
information  with  regard  to  the  furnishings  of 
these  rooms  In  order  to  reproduce  them  and 
to  satlsfactwily  resttore  the  Chambers  to  the 
period  when  last  occupied  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Ckjurt  In  18S9  and  1869,  respectively. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  Insert  a  brief 
history  of  the  occupancy  of  these  two  rooms 
In  the  Old  Senate  Wing  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
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log  wlkteh  are  of  graat  hlBtorleal 
taetural  intaraat : 

Flrat  floor  Chambar:  Thla  room  la  la  tha 
flzst  aactlon  of  the  Capitol  complttad  and  ta 
located  east  of  tha  ecatral  narth'«mth  cor- 
ridor. It  formed  tha  lower  portloa  of  a 
farmer  two-story  room  uaad  ISOO-oa  aa  th« 
aanata  Chanxbar.  Aa  a  ona-atcry  struetora. 
aubatanUally  In  lu  preaant  form.  It  waa  uaad 
as  tha  Supreme  Court  Chamber  1810-14  and 
after  the  flra  of  1814. 181»-60.  and  aa  the  Law 
Library  1860-1950. 

"The  principal  floor  Chamber:  Tlila  room 
te  located  directly  over  the  flrat  ftoor  Cham- 
ber. A  port  of  It  formed  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lower  room.  1800-08.  In  lU  i»«Mnt 
form,  it  was  uaed  as  the  Senate  Chamber. 
1810-14  and  18ia-6e,  and  aa  tha  Suprama 
Court  Chamber.  1860-18S5. 

Thus,  both  rooms  to  a  certain  degree  have 
Ber%'ed  as  the  Senate  and  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
Chambers  at  definite  times  durtng  our  his- 
tory. 

I  wUl  conclude  by  aaylng  that  raatoratlon 
at  Uieee  rooms  wlU  have  a  w<»>darful  iaapree 
aion  on  the  educational  valuea  and  Inaplra- 
tional  quallilea  of  all  cltlaena  of  our  country, 
both  young  and  old. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Agahi  I  comimend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  {.Mr. 
Pastore]  for  his  excellent  leadership  in 
this  restoration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  srieklT 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  joha  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  his  state- 
ment about  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
Chambers.  This  appropriation  has  been 
thoroughly  justified  and  ts  for  a  clearly 
worthy  purpose.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  Architect  of  the  Capltcri, 
and  other  persons  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  and  made  a  strong  case  for 
the  appropriation. 

I  think  this  will  be  an  excellent  res- 
toration. This  room  certainly  should  be 
restored  and  preserved.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  making  the 
excellent  fight  he  made  for  this  utpro- 
priatlon. 

EAST  FBOWT   smx   WTTH  TJB 

I  should  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  In  his  comment  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  the  east  front.  The  cost  of 
this  project  is  still  with  us.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  provides  for  13  additional  posi- 
tions plus  10  new  elevator  operators, 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  east  front. 
The  cost  of  the  additional  elevator  op- 
erators  alone  will  be  $19,000  during  the 
coming  year  and  that  will  increase  as 
years  go  by. 

So  the  east  front,  against  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  made  such  a  strong 
fight,  in  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin joined  him  briefly,  is  still  with  us. 
It  was  passed  so  fast  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin could  not  see  it.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  House.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  absolute  cor- 
rect in  his  statement  that  the  coat  of  the 
construction  of  the  east  front  makes  it 
the  most  expensive  building  in  the  his- 
tory of  America,  in  terms  of  cost  per 
cubic  foot.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  absolutely  correct  in  opposing  it. 
The  cost  is  still  with  us. 

Mr.  PASTdRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
remind  my  friend,  with  all  req;>ect,  of  the 
time  element.    I  hope  I  may  have  his 
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cooperation  so  that  we  may  have  the 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  fiuther  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11151)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
presiding  officer  (Mr.  Pell  in  the  chair) 
appointed  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr. 

MONRONET,  Mr.  HXTMPHRET,  Mr.  HAYDEN, 

Bflr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Yoitng  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Kuchel  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ANTI-SEMITIC  ACTIVITIES   IN 
ARGENTINA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped in  Latin  America  which  is  of 
grave  concern  to  many  p>eople  in  the 
United  States,  one  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  addressed  himself.  The 
reports  in  the  press  bear  out  the  increas- 
ing number  of  manifestations  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Argentina  and  also,  to  some 
extent,  in  Uruguay.  The  number  of  inci- 
dents involving  attacks  on  individuals 
has  risen  considerably  since  the  Eich- 
mann  trial,  and  several  srmicovert  small 
groups  described  as  ultranationalists  are 
apparently  responsible  for  a  campaign  of 
terror. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  stressing  the  critical  urgency  of 
the  problem.  My  letter  is  dated  July  27, 
1962.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  \the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JULT  27, 1962. 
Hon.  Dkan  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mh.  Sxcrztabt  :  A  number  of  disturb- 
ing reports  have  come  to  my  attention  re- 
garding an  increase  In  antl-SemltIsm  In  the 
Argentine,  including  violent  attacks  on  indi- 
viduals. There  is  a  Jewish  community  in 
that  country  of  more  than  half  a  miUlon 
persons,  many  of  them  second  and  third 
generation  Argentines,  and  they  face  an 
increasingly  tragic  situation  luiless  correc- 
tive steps  are  taken.  The  consequences 
would  undoubtedly  affect  all  the  countries 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  if  the  situation  is 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  A  fresh  report  has 
Just  come  In  of  a  similar  situation  in 
Urugfuay. 

I  would  appreciate  your  attention  to  this 
problem  and  a  report  frcMn  our  Embassies 
In  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 

Warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javtts, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  responded  in 


his  press  conference  ol  yesterday  and 
gave  clear  evidence  of  the  interest  of  ouV 
Nation  that  no  such  antihumanitarian 
or  antimoral  activities  should  take  placQ 
anjrwhere  in  the  world,  certainly  not  ii) 
this  hemisphere. 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  ultranan 
tionalist  erroups  who  are  responsible  fot! 
these  activities  do  not  represent  public 
sentiment,  either  in  Argentina  or  in 
Uruguay.  The  press,  the  people,  and  the 
governments  of  those  countries  deplore 
these  incidents  and  manifestations,  in- 
cluding also,  incidentally,  a  part  ai 
them  which  are  irresponsible  accusa- 
tions of  commimism,  accusations  which 
confuse,  bedevil,  and  handicap  the  fight 
against  communism,  but  which,  never- 
theless, are  a  part  of  the  technique  o< 
this  type  of  anti-Semitism,  but  the  callfl 
voiced  in  the  press  for  strong  govern- 
ment action  have  not  met  with  the  de- 
sired response,  and  this  is  a  major  reason 
for  disquiet  in  the  large  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Argentina,  and  also  in  the 
large  Jewish  community  of  Uruguay. 
Let  us  remember  that  Argentina  ha$ 
about  500.000  Jewish  people,  and  that 
the  other  millions  of  people  in  that  coun- 
try will  also  be  affected  by  any  such 
events  there,  as  experience  throughout 
the  centuries  has  shown.  Reassuring 
words  by  high  government  officials  have 
not  been  followed  by  action,  and  the 
charge  against  the  police  of  foot  drag- 
ging appears  to  be  substantiated  by  pop- 
ular outcry.  The  unsettled  political  situ- 
ation in  the  covmtry  is  undoubtedly  a 
contributing  factor.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  great  people  erf 
Argentina  would  tolerate  any  such  si  tun 
ation  in  their  own  country  for  so  large 
a  body  of  Argentines  as  the  Jewish  com- 
munity there. 

The  United  States  has  expressed  its 
deep  concern,  which  is  based  on  our  lon^ 
histoi-y  of  moral  leadership  in  protesting 
persecution  and  injustice,  and  recently 
expressed  itself  strongly  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Jews  and  other  religious  groups  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  has  been  ample 
precedent  in  our  history  for  such  action 
by  the  United  States.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  we  protested  vigorously  against 
the  persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia  and 
Rumania.  And  certainly  the  United 
States,  when  aroused,  showed  great  re- 
vulsion to  the  Nazi  anti-Semitism.  At 
other  times  we  have  intervened  on  behaUS 
of  persecuted  Armenians,  Greeks,  Cu- 
bans, and  other  peoples. 

In  the  Argentine  situation.  Ambassa- 
dor Robert  McClintock  in  Buenos  Airea 
has  expressed  our  concern  to  members 
of  the  Argentine  Cabinet;  and  the  Argen- 
tine Ambassador,  Roberto  T.  Alemann,  in 
Washington  has  also  been  informed  d 
the  gravity  with  which  we  view  these  de- 
velopments. 

I  am  gratified  to  observe  that  our  Gov^ 
emment  is  watching  the  situation  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  remark* 
in  order  to  call  the  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people,  who  alsoi 
wish  to  watch  the  situation  closely ;  and, 
Mr.  President,  sensitive  as  we  are  to 
Communist  manifestations  anywhere  in 
the  American  States,  I  express  the  view 
that  the  serious  damage  and  danger  can 
thus  come  to  the  fabric  of  unity  and 


democracy  in  the  entire  Western  Hem- 
isphere; and  the  security  and  peace  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  are  also 
subjected  to  an  extremely  dangerous 
threat — and  perhaps  its  danger  is  to  be 
equated  with  that  of  communism — by 
these  manifestations  of  anti-Semitism. 
So  I  hope  that  governmental  authorities 
in  Argentina  will  be  extremely  vigilant 
and  will  bestir  themselves  in  order  to 
deal  promptly  and  properly  with  that 
situation. 

We  have  every  feeling,  from  reading 
the  articles  in  the  press — and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reports  on  this 
matter  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks— that  these  organized  ultra- 
nationalist  groups,  said  to  be  composed 
mainly  of  high  school  students  and  teen- 
agers, would  be  readily  responsive  to 
vigorous  action  by  the  police  forces  of 
Argentina.  As  one  American  and  one 
Senator,  I  express  the  hope  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  such  action  will  now  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July 

?0,  19621 

Putting  the  Finger  on  the  Center  or  Nazi 

Dancer    in    Latin    America 

(By  John  Molleson) 

Argentina  has  emerged  at  the  world's  worst 
center  of  overt  antl-Semttlsm,  Jewish  sources 
said  yesterday. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  Argentina  police 
are  doing  little,  If  anything,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  incidents — including  torture,  beat- 
ings and  shootings — which  have  caused  con- 
cern In  Jewish  communities  In  many  na- 
tions, and  have  aroused  anxiety,  fear  and 
protest  among  the  700,000  Jews  In  Latin 
America. 

With  400.000  Jews,  Buenos  Aires  is  the 
second  largest  Jewish  community  in  the 
world. 

The  Argentine  Jewish  community,  with  a 
total  population  of  500,000,  Is  slightly  more 
than  100  years  old.  During  the^jentury,  the 
Argentine  Jews  became  well  Integrated  "La- 
tinos "  and  prospered,  economically  and  cul- 
turally. In  an  atmosphere  of  official  cordiality 
and  popular  acceptance. 

Even  the  government  of  the  overthrown 
dictator,  Juan  Peron,  though  friendly  to 
Nazis,  was  not  anti-Semitic,  the  sources  said. 
The  Argentine  people  never  showed  or  ex- 
pressed hatred  of  the  Jews,  although  a  latent 
antagonism  was  beneath  the  surface. 

But  since  the  first  of  the  year,  there  have 
been  40  recorded  Instances  of  anti-Semitic 
violence. 

The  sources  attributed  these  Incidents,  in 
part,  to  be  political  and  economic  instability 
of  Argentina  since  the  deposition  in  the 
spring  of  President  Arturo  Prondlzl. 

Argentina  always  has  a  tendency  to  lean 
to  the  right  in  moments  of  crisis,  they  said, 
and  a  few  extreme  nationalists  have  en- 
trenched themselves  In  some  key  {>oIlce  and 
Internal  security  posts.  These  men.  It  is 
said,  equate  anticommunlsm  with  antl- 
Semltlsm. 

GROUP     NAMED     TACUARA 

As  in  Nazi  Germany,  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  nationalists  has  been  to  Indoctrinate 
young  people  with  a  hatred  of  the  Jews.  A 
group  called  Tacuara — named  for  the  lances 
used   by   gauchos   in   the   wars   of   independ- 
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enoe — ii  eompowd  mainly  of  2,000  boys  and 
young  Boen  16  to  38  year*  olid.  It  \a  be- 
lieved to  be  sup]>orted  by  the  Nazi  element 
in  Argentine  Aimy. 

A  suspected  member  of  Tacuara  la  Capt. 
Horaclo  Enrique  Oreen,  a  naval  ofBoer.  who 
is  chief  of  the  federal  pottce,  the  aourcee 
said.  Captain  Green  dlMnlaaed  at  fabrica- 
tions the  chargfs  that  two  Jewlah  youths 
were  assaulted  and  branded  with  swastUuM 
on  June  24  and  June  28.  Up  to  now,  de- 
spite the  numerous  anti-Semitic  attacks,  not 
one  arrest  has  be;n  made. 

But  on  July  4  Interior  Minister  Carloe 
Androgue  denounced  the  violence  in  a  na- 
tionwide radlo-K  levlslon  address  and  prom- 
ised that  the  government  would  be  "in- 
flexible in  pimlshlng  those  who  promote 
and  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  violence." 
Two  days  later  police  raided  Tacuara 's  head- 
quarters. 

At  the  same  time.  SUvano  Santander. 
leader  of  one  of  the  top  parties.  Union  Clvlca 
Radical  del  Pueblo,  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
Captain  Green  s-.lll  held  his  Job  despite  his 
disagreement  with  the  Interior  Minister. 
Under  these  ccnditlons,  the  promise  to 
punish  antl -Send  tic  violence  could  not  be 
fulflUed,  Mr.  Bartander  said. 

Anti-Jewish  attacks  in  Argentina  and  Uru- 
guay Saturday  pi  ompted  Rabbi  David  E.  Hill, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Young 
Israel,  to  demand  that  the  United  States  In- 
voke economic  sj.nctlons  against  those  coun- 
tries. 

He  suggested  ^hat  American  technical  as- 
sistance be  with  Irawn  If  those  governments 
"fall  to  abide  by  international  law  and  to 
eliminate  those  ruthless  outrages  which  are 
beginning  to  asiume  the  pattern  of  geno- 
cide." 

Label  A.  B:atz  of  New  Orleans,  president 
of  the  470,000-niember  B'nal  B'rlth,  Jewish 
service  organlBa';ion,  expressed  his  "serious 
concern"  about  the  situation  of  Jews  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  2.   19621 

AacKNTUfA    Is    IX)!^)   or    U.8.    CoivcnN    On 
A  vti-Sekitum 

Washington.  August  I. — The  State  Depart- 
ment has  notified  the  Argentine  Government 
of  its  "concern"  over  recent  antl-Semltlc 
Incidents  In  tha*.  country. 

Officials  In  th«-  Department  have  held  "In- 
formal" discuBElons  on  the  matter  with 
senior  Argentine  officials  here  and  in  Buenos 
Aires  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

A  Department  spokesman  said  today  that 
the  most  recent  discussions  were  beld  last 
week  with  Alvaro  C.  Alsogaray,  Argentine 
Minister  of  the  Economy,  who  was  here  for 
discussions  on  United  States  aid  to 
Argentina. 

MOSCOSO     TO     RAISX     QUKSTIOM 

Teodoro  Mosccso,  coordinator  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progrttss  aid  program  to  Latin 
America,  said  totlay  he  also  planned  to  take 
the  question  up  with  Senor  Alsogaray  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  Moscoso  made  his  statement  after  Rep- 
resentative Sktiiour  HAtrmf.  Republican, 
of  Queens,  released  an  exchange  of  letters 
with  Mr.  Moecos'}  on  the  subject. 

In  a  letter  June  27,  Mr.  Halfssn  expressed 
"alarm  and  dlsicay"  at  reports  from  Buenos 
Aires  that  the  Argentine  Government  has 
been  Indifferent  to  demands  by  Jewish  citi- 
zens for  police  protection. 

Mr.  Moscoeo's  I'eply,  dated  July  20,  said  the 
Embassy  In  Bueiioe  Aires  had  reported  that 
the  Argentine  Government  pledged  to  sup- 
press antl-Semltlc  activity. 

"The  Embassy  reported  that  this  feeling 
is  shared  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Who  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  police  taroeB 
In  Argentina,"  Mr.  Moscoso  said. 

"The  embassy  fivther  advised  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  Argentine  authorities 
are  aware  of  the  incidents  and  have  decided 


to  take  strong  measures  to  cope  with  the 
perpetrators." 

Mr.  Moscoso  said  the  toabaasy  also  reported 
that  "the  Argentine  people  seem  horrified  by 
the  Incidents." 

State  Department  officials  emphasized 
today  that  since  no  U.S.  cttlaens  were  in- 
volved in  the  Argentine  incidents  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  Issue  a  formal  protest. 

They  said  the  discussions  of  the  matter 
with  Argentine  officials  were  "informal  con- 
versations pointing  out  our  general  concern 
at  these  reports  and  asking  to  be  kept  in- 
formed on  the  steps  we  understand  the  Ar- 
gentine Government   Is   already  taking." 


Benettt  TO  Reds  Seen 
(By   Edward   C.    Burks) 

Buenos  Aires,  August  1. — Jewish  leaders 
here  say  the  Communists  are  reaping  the 
most  benefit  from  a  recent  upsurge  of  anti- 
Semitic  violence  in  Argentina,  although  neo- 
Nazi  groups  are  regarded  as  the  instigators. 

Both  the  neo-Nazis  and  the  Communists 
have  shown  a  desire  to  wreck  Argentina's 
capitalist  system  and  democratic  institu- 
tions to  pave  the  way  for  an  extreme  form 
of  government,  Jevrtsh  spokesmen  say. 

The  newspaper  El  Mundo  has  compiled  a 
list  of  27  major  antl-Semltlc  incidents  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year.  Included  were 
the  desecration  of  Jewish  buUdlnga,  the 
throwing  of  gasoline  bombs,  machinegun 
attacks  and  assaults. 

One  Incident  that  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion was  an  attack  on  a  19-year-old  Jewish 
girl.  She  testified  that  hoodlums  speaking 
Nazi  slogans  carved  a  swastika  on  her  breast. 
The  incident  led  to  a  protest  strike  by  the 
Jewish  community. 

The  Jews  were  indignant  over  what  they 
believed  was  an  attempt  by  the  police  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  glrrs  veracity.  A  Jewish 
organization  had  the  girl  examined  by  two 
non-Jewish  physicians,  who  reported  that 
there  was  every  indication  that  her  story 
was  true. 

Last  week  the  girl,  Graclela  Nardsa  Slrota, 
was  attacked  again.  She  was  kicked  by  a 
youth  who  ran  off  with  her  notebook.  It 
was  returned  later  with  Insulting  messages 
scrawled  on  It. 

There  is  also  a  sustained  anti -Jewish 
poster  and  leaflet  campaign  by  anti-Com- 
munist groups.  The  campaign  calls  Jews 
and  Jewish  organizations  the  agents  of  In- 
ternational communism  who  have  faked  the 
attacks  to  draw  attention  from  scandals  in- 
volving Jewish  businessmen. 

Responsible  members  of  Argentina's  Jew- 
ish community  of  more  than  400,000  insist 
that  there  is  more  to  the  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign than  assaults  and  swastika  daublngs 
by  young  thuga.  They  see  it  as  an  obviously 
controlled  and  carefUUy  directed  drive,  but 
confess  Uiat  they  cannot  Identify  its  leaders. 

Jews  declare  tliat  anti-Semitism  here  Is 
not  a  general  social  problem  outside  of  these 
controlled  campaigns. 

Jewish  leaders  say  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  of  the  attacks  against  them  are 
couched  in  extremely  antl -Communist  lan- 
guage. The  effect  is  stUl  the  same,  they 
argue,  in  that  only  Conununists  and  other 
extremists  can  expect  to  gain  If  these  vio- 
lently antl-Semltlc  organizations  continue 
tneir  policies. 

Jewish  sources  contend  that  the  antl- 
Semltlc  campaign  to  large  extent  is  a  smoke- 
screen for  assaulting  the  country's  institu- 
tions and  to  create  a  climate  of  chaos.  They 
assert  that  the  Tacuara  group,  a  Nazi  type 
o?  organization  noted  for  Involvement  In 
physical  clashes,  never  battles  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

They  suggest,  without  proof,  that  pcu^  of 
International  cxunmunlst  strategy  la  to  en- 
courage ultranatlonallst  groups  like  Tacuara. 

According  to  Jewish  leaders,  poUce  inves- 
tigations never  disturb  the  centers  where  the 
attacks  are  instigated.  They  say  the  mem- 
bers  of   Tacuara,   who  are   mostly   of   high 


school  and  college  age,  enjoy  Immnnlty  tmm 
arrest  because  of  connections  with  high  oA- 
dals  in  the  police  and  tha  military. 

The  weekly  Jewish  newspaper  Mimdo  Isra- 
ellta  recently  reported  an  interview  with 
Alberto  Etacurra  Urlburu,  a4-year-old  chief 
of  the  organization,  and  Joae  Baxter,  21,  an- 
other leader,  in  Tacuara's  oflkoe.  The  re- 
porter found  the  leaders  and  their  colleagues 
using  the  Nazi  salute. 

ANTT-SKMITIBM  DSNIXD 

The  leaders  were  quoted  as  having  said 
their  organization  was  not  anti-Semitic  but 
was  against  any  Argentine  dtlxen  In  the 
service  of  a  foreign  state.  They  t>elleve  that 
most  Jews  here  are  Zionists  and  therefore 
support  a  double  nationality. 

They  said  that  Adolf  Eichmann.  who  was 
hanged  in  Israel  about  2  nranths  ago  for 
responsibility  in  the  deaths  of  millions  of 
Jews  in  World  War  H,  did  his  duty  as  a 
German  soldier  and  died  for  crimes  of  v^lcb 
he  was  not  guilty. 

WhUe  denying  any  planned  antl-Semltlc 
campaigns,  the  two  Tacuara  leaders  con- 
ceded that  there  had  been  clashes.  Pro- 
vocation and  aggression  have  taken  place 
on  both  sides,  they  said,  but  added  that  if 
Jewish  provocations  had  been  greater  there 
would  have  been  far  more  violence. 

Other  organizations  that  have  recently 
conducted  sharp  poster  campaigns  against 
Jews  include  the  Nationalist  Restoration 
Guard,  the  Argentine  Nationalist  Federa- 
tion, the  Anti-Soviet  Frcmt,  the  Shield  Or- 
ganization and  the  Antl-Communlst  In- 
trenchnaent. 

These  organizations  have  commented 
sharply  on  scandals  involving  prominent 
Jewish  businessmen  such  as  Jos6  Mazar 
Bamett.  who  was  charged  with  fraud  while 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nation.  He 
has  sought  asylimi  In  Urugtuy. 


THE   MEANING   OP   THE   THALIDO- 
linDE  DANGER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  In  view 
of  the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  the  dread 
danger  from  the  drug  thalidomide  which 
has  largely  been  avoided  here,  thanks  to 
the  heroic  vigilence  of  Dr.  Kelaey,  ot 
the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, I  am  reporting  to  the  Senate  mi 
the  situation  as  I  see  it,  following  yes- 
terday's (^)en  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  Inter- 
national Operations,  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  chaired 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMFHSET],  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  coordination,  between  the  different 
departments  of  our  Government  and  be- 
tween our  own  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, of  information  derived  from  ex- 
periments with  new  drugs,  and  for  a 
digest,  for  ready  reference,  of  available 
technical  information  from  all  sources. 
Chairman  Humphret  has  sharply  em- 
phasized this  need. 

Also,  we  must  carefully  consider  the 
President's  proposal  for  leglslaticm  to 
enable  the  Cktvemment  to  remove  from 
the  market  a  drug  found  to  be  dangerooB 
after  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  permitted  its  sale.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  sale  of  thalidcHnide  has  not  been 
permitted  by  the  FDA. 

The  most  critical  need,  which  has 
been  dramatically  illustrated  by  the 
thalidomide  case.  Is  for  regulation  of 
the  experimental  use  of  new  drugs  on 
humans  before  an  application  has  been 
submitted  to  the  FDA  for  permission  to 
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market  the  drugs  commercially.  The 
law  and  regulations  governing  this  stage 
are  much  too  loose.  Nothing  prevents 
subjecting  a  patient  to  the  experimental 
use  of  a  new  drug;  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a  patient  is  a  hmnan  guinea  pig, 
since  his  consent  is  not  required  before 
such  drugs  are  administered  to  him,  and 
the  only  restraint  is  that  of  medical  eth- 
ics imder  State  law  or  codes  of  practice. 
In  addition,  although  present  regula- 
tions limit  experimental  use  to  the 
medium  of  doctors  classed  as  "experts," 
for  practical  purposes  there  is  no  ade- 
quate criterion  as  to  who  is  an  expert, 
and  the  only  control  which  the  FDA 
exercises  is  that  it  may  later  refuse  to 
accept  evidence  from  such  "experts"  in 
connection  with  granting  an  application 
to  permit  a  drug  to  be  commercially 
marketed. 

It  is,  of  course,  most  important  that 
experimentation  with '  new  drugs  and 
vaccines  not  be  frustrated  or  unduly 
hampered,  for  these  experiments  have 
produced  the  very  drugs,  such  as  Salk 
vaccine,  cortisone,  and  penicillin,  to 
mention  only  a  few,  which  have  cured 
dread  diseases  and  have  extended  life. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  more  effective 
Government  regulations  are  entirely 
practical  in  order  to  save  us  from  the 
tragic  consequences  which  the  thalido- 
mide case  has  so  vividly  emphasized. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  pending  before  us 
Senate  bill  1552,  Calendar  No.  1793,  to 
amend  and  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  this  is  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauvkr],  which  has  now  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
This  bill  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
tighten  up  the  law  insofar  as  the  ac- 
tivities in  this  field  are  concerned.  We 
shall  have  that  opportunity  as  a  result 
of  the  bill  itself,  together  with  perhaps 
various  amendments  which  may  be 
added  to  it.  I  did  not  favor  a  niunber 
of  the  provisions  which  were  originally 
included  in  the  Kefauver  bill;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  now  reported  is  much  better 
and  still  can  be  tightened  up  consid- 
erably, based  upon  our  experience  with 
the  thalidomide  case. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHRET],  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  assured  us  that  the 
subcommittee  will  proceed  with  its  in- 
vestigation; and,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
more  will  be  learned.  But  interest  in 
this  subject  is  so  great  that  it  is  desirable 
to  be  kept  abreast  of  developments. 
Also  in  the  subcommittee  we  have  been 
privileged  again  to  testify  to  the  high 
courage  and  professional  skill  which  Dr. 
Kelsey  exhibited,  and  which  have  earned 
her  the  thanks  of  the  Nation. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on   the   disagreeing   votes   of  the  two 


Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  iHJR.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor,, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  andl 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read,  for  the  information  ol 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  August  1.  1962,  pp.  15281- 
15282,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  bill  provides  total 
appropriations  of  $5,334,609,500,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $51,753,600  from  the  budget  esti- 
mate, a  reduction  of  $46,348,500  from  tha 
amounts  allowed  by  the  Senate,  and  an 
increase  of  $163,821,500  over  the  amounts 
allowed  by  the  House,  which  did  not 
consider  supplemental  estimates  totaling 
$101,532,100  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
after  the  House  has  acted  upon  the  bill. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  was  a  net  increase,  over  the 
amount  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House, 
of  $210,170,000.  The  major  increases 
were  those  for  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  activities,  $75  million, 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
$60  million,  for  grants  to  States  for  hos- 
pital construction.  $37,648,000,  and  tha 
additional  amounts  for  the  federally  im- 
pacted school  areas,  fiscal  year  1962, 
$22,799,000. 

For  the  manpower  development  and 
training  activities  the  committee  of  con- 
ference agreed  on  an  allowance  of  $70 
million,  a  reduction  of  $5  millon  from 
the  Senate  allowance. 

For  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  allow- 
ance of  $880,800,000,  an  increase  of  $40 
million  over  the  amounts  allowed  by  the 
House,  and  a  decrease  of  $20  million 
from  the  amounts  allowed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  an  allow- 
ance for  the  indirect  costs  of  research 
not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  direct 
costs,  in  lieu  of  the  15  percent  contained 
in  the  last  five  appropriation  acts  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  getting  a  better  percentage 
for  indirect  costs.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
high  enough,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  thinks  it  is  high 
enough,  but  it  is  better  than  15  percent 
and  fairer  than  it  was.  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  it  to  25  percent  another  year. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  No 
one  did  more  or  contributed  more  to 
getting  the  20  percent  than  did  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
those  kind  remarks,  but  it  was  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  it  was  done. 


Mr.  HILL.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  the  matter. 

For  the  hospital  construction  program 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendments  pro- 
viding the  full  amounts  authorized  for 
parts  C  and  G,  $150  and  $70  million,  re- 
spectively. $4.2  million  for  section  636, 
and  $2,048,000  for  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  program. 

The  House  managers  accepted  the 
Senate  amendment  proposing  $7,092,000 
for  assistance  for  school  construction, 
fiscal  year  1962.  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  full  entitlements  for  that 
year  under  Public  Law  815. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  commend 
and  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  getting  that  item  in.  As  the 
Senate  will  recall,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee had  placed  that  item  in  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  We  had 
insisted  rather  strongly  upon  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  conference  rejxjrt  on  that 
bill.  The  conferees  on  the  other  side, 
while  willing  to  agree  to  the  $15  million- 
plus  which  was  in  the  bill  for  Impacted 
schools,  insofar  as  operations  were  con- 
cerned for  1962.  were  not  willing  to  agree 
to  this  item.  Now  the  Senator  has  se- 
cured their  agreement  to  this  item. 

It  is  a  fact  for  which  I  warmly  com- 
mend him,  for  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  any 
less  related  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Nation  to  help  provide  rooms  for  added 
pupils  who  come  into  local  areas  because 
of  their  families  being  stationed  there, 
let  us  say  at  an  air  base,  or  military 
post,  or  otherwise,  than  it  is  for  the  oper- 
ation of  those  schools. 

I  cannot  see  a  distinction  between  the 
two  as  a  reason  for  Federal  participation, 
particularly  when  there  is  Federal  legis- 
lation requiring  and  fixing  the  amount 
of  Federal  participation  with  regard  to 
both. 

So  I  think  the  Senator,  in  getting  ap- 
proval of  this  item,  accomplished  some- 
thing that  is  fair,  and  something  that 
shows  Congress  is  willing  to  stand  by  its 
commitment  in  paying  for  a  part  of  the 
additional  facilities  that  are  required  in 
the  defense  impacted  areas. 

I  warmly  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
record  will  show  no  one  has  been  more 
interested  and  more  active  in  securing 
these  funds  than  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  pointed  out,  the  House 
managers  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment proposing  $7,092,000  for  assistance 
for  school  construction. 

The  other  Senate  amendment  for  $15.- 
707.000  for  payments  to  school  districts, 
fiscal  year  1962.  under  Public  Law  874, 
was  unnecessary  as  it  developed,  since  it 
was  included  in  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1962,  Public 
Law  87-545,  enacted  after  adoption  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  was  chairman   of  the  subcom- 
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mlttee  that  considered  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  and  was 
the  spokesman  in  the  conference  on  that 
bill,  which  included  the  $15,707,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  l)e  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEI...  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  want  to  make  this 
congratulation  bipartisan.  I  associate 
myself  with  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Floiida  has  said.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  and  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence did  a  constructive  job  when  they 
were  able  to  have  the  conference  com- 
mittee comply  with  the  law  of  the  land 
with  respect  to  impacted  school  districts. 
I  merely  wante  j  to  demonstrate  that  the 
elation  on  the  vindication  of  that  meas- 
ure is  bipartisan  in  nature. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  want  to  associate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
with  what  I  said  about  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  in  his  support,  and 
activities,  in  behalf  of  securing  these 
funds. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLA.>JD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     1  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  no  unusual  thing, 
though  it  may  oe  considered  so  by  people 
who  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  unusual, 
for  the  States  Df  California  and  Florida 
to  be  found  stunding  together,  particu- 
larly when  it  :omes  to  matters  of  the 
Government's  discharging  the  national 
responsibilities  which  are  involved  and 
which  involve  the  faith  and  credit  of 
this  Nation.  I  fully  expected  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  to  take  that  F>osi- 
tion.  and  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
him  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
•  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  my  \mder- 
standing.  from  the  presentation  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  the  con- 
ferees adopted  close  to  the  full  amount 
provided  by  the  Senate  for  hospital  con- 
struction :  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  HILL.  The  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  full  amount  provided  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  this  Senator  re- 
calls, the  House  amount  was  somewhat 
above  the  budget  estimate,  and  the  ap- 
proved amount  is  $50  million  above  the 
budget  estimatj  with  regard  to  hospital 
construction;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXliflRE.  With  regard  to 
impacted  area?,  does  the  Senator  say 
the  figure  arrived  at  was  closer  to  the 
Senate  figure  than  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  figure  arrived  at  was 
the  Senate  figure.  $7,092,000.  That  was 
the  amount  in  disagreement.  It  was  to 
provide  funds  to  pay  full  entitlements 
for  school  construction  under  Public 
Law  815.  The  House  accepted  the  full 
ameimt  of  $7,0i»2.000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  about  $50 
million  over  the  budget  estimate? 

Mr.  HILL.  No;  this  was  for  fiscal 
year   1962.    The  funds  for  fiscal  year 


1963  were  not  in  conference  because 
there  was  no  disagreement  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  see. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  only  funds  In  dis- 
agreement so  far  as  this  item  is  con- 
cerned were  in  the  amount  of  $7,092,000. 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  full 
entitlements  under  the  law  for  fiscal 
year  1962. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  regard  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  an  increase  of 
$134  million,  and  the  House  requested 
a  $60  million  additional  increase.  The 
Senate  provided  for  a  $120  million  addi- 
tional increase. 

As  I  understand,  the  conference  set- 
tled for  a  $100  million  increase  over 
what  the  administration  increase  was,  or 
approximately  a  $234  million  increase 
over  the  amount  spent  last  year  for  the 
Institutes  of  Health,  although  there 
lapsed  an  amount  of  $72  million  which 
they  could  not  spend. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  appropriation  for 
1962  was  $738,335,000.  the  estimated  ob- 
ligations for  the  year  amount  to  $665 
million,  so  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  approximately  $215  million  over 
the  amount  obligated  in  1962. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  was  a  vote  on  the 
conference  report  in  the  House  and  that 
by  a  relatively  close  margin  of  173  to 
214  yesterday,  the  conference  report 
passed;  but  I  observed  that  there  was  a 
very  emphatic  disagreement  and  that  a 
very  substantial  minority  voted  against 
the  conference  report.  In  reading  the 
debate,  it  appears  the  reason  for  that 
was  that  they  felt  in  certain  respects  it 
was  extravagant  and  exceeded  the 
budget  estimates. 

I  wish  to  say  here  is  at  least  one  Sena- 
tor who  is  still  deeply  concerned  about 
providing  more  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said  was  necessary 
and  desirable  in  an  area  as  to  which  the 
President  is  both  expert  and  ssmapa- 
thetic. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  of  admira- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
I  recognize  his  tremendous  ability  in  this 
area  and  the  wonderful  fight  which  he 
has  made  for  health  funds  throughout 
the  years,  still  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  expressing  a  deep  concern  for  the 
habit  of  the  Senate  of  appropriating 
such  large  amounts,  and  for  the  habit 
of  conferees  of  agreeing  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  appropriations  requested  by 
so  much,  thus  forcing  more  money  on 
the  administration  than  it  says  it  can 
economically  and  prudently  use. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  think  the  admin- 
istration has  said  it  could  not  fruitfully 
or  economically  use  the  funds. 

The  administration  submits  budget 
estimates  with  reference  to  the  funds 
for  health,  exactly  as  it  submits  budget 
estimates  with  reference  to  all  the  many 
different  items  in  regard  to  funds  in  the 
various  appropriations  bills.  Then  it 
is  a  matter  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  the  direct  and  chose  constitu- 
tional representatives  of  the  people,  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  what  funds 
shall  be  provided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  administration 


last  year  had  to  restrain  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  money  they  could  spend,  be- 
cause In  the  judgment  of  the  administra- 
tion it  could  not  be  justified  from  an 
economical  standpoint. 

Furthermore,  during  the  past  2  dasrs 
the  Senate  has  appropriated  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars — more  than  $50  bil- 
lion— and  in  several  instances  has  pro- 
vided far  more  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States  requested.  Yesterday 
we  had  before  us  the  biggest  peacetime 
appropriation  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  $48  billion  for  national  defense. 
On  the  so-called  manned  bombers,  the 
RS-70,  again  the  Senate  disregarded 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  allowed  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  more  than  they  requested. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  provide  far 
more  than  the  President  has  requested 
on  these  health  and  welfare  proposals. 

It  seems  to  me  if  Senators  wish  to  talk 
about  economy,  if  they  mean  what  they 
say,  they  should  act  and  vote  accord- 
ingly. Some  people  criticize  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  for  being  wasteful. 
Then,  certainly,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  setting  a  very  good 
example  for  showing  it  really  appre- 
ciates economy  when  it  insists  that  the 
administration  accept  funds  greater  in 
amount  than  the  administration  re- 
quested Congress  to  appropriate. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  bill  would  provide  some  $51,753,600 
less  than  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mates called  for. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Congress,  in  regard 
to  this  bill  and  in  regard  to  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill,  is  meet- 
ing its  constitutional  responsibilities. 
It  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  determine  what  funds  shall 
be  provided.  The  truth  is  that  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  not 
$1  can  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  except  and 
alone  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  in  saying  that  these 
funds  should  be  provided  the  Congress 
will  have  met  and  carried  out  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

With  reference  to  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  the  Congress  makes  a  cut  of 
some  $51,753,000  under  the  President's 
budget  estimates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  that  the  reason  there 
would  be  a  cut  of  $51  million  tinder  the 
President's  budget  is  that  there  would 
be  a  cut  of  some  $75  million  or  more 
out  of  the  Eunount  which  ought  to  go 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
which  should  be  provided  to  permit 
actuarial  soundness  for  social  security 
under  the  military  credit  provisions,  and 
a  cut  of  another  $150  million  from  wel- 
fare pajonents  due  the  States.  That  is 
the  way  the  Senate  would  reduce  the 
amount  below  the  President's  budget 
estimates. 

In  certain  very  definite  areas — includ- 
ing hospital  construction,  aid  to  Im- 
pacted school  districts,  and  the  National 
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Institutes  of  Health — Congress  is  asked 
to  go  far  abo^e  the  President's  budfet 
estimatfa.  in  the  aggregate  of  over  $200 
mimon.  in  the  ctmf  erence  r^iwrt. 

Ihfr.  HTTJi.  Congress  exercises  its  best 
Judgment,  meets  its  responsibilities,  and 
carries  out  its  obligations  when  it  makes 
these  determinations.  In  some  in- 
stances Congress  reduces  budget  esti- 
mates, in  other  instances  Congress 
raises  budget  estimates,  thus  carrying 
out  its  responsilrillties  and  meetings  its 
duties  and  obligations  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  final  answer  is  that  there  has  been 
recommended  a  cut  of  some  $51,753,600 
under  the  President's  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yidd  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  wish  to 
comment  on  several  of  the  statements 
made  by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  because,  as  my  votes  have 
shown.  I  have  agreed  with  him  on  some 
previous  occasions.  However,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  aid  to  impacted  schools,  I 
do  not  want  the  Record  to  Indicate 
wastefulness  has  been  the  procedure. 
To  the  contrary,  the  specific  amoxmts  to 
be  allowed  both  in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  biU  for  operations 
during  1962  and  in  the  instant  confer- 
ence report  for  facilities  construction 
during  fiscal  year  1962  are  precisely  the 
amounts  testified  to  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  headed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  as  the  amounts  owed  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  two 
authorization  acts,  to  be  paid  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  various  im- 
pacted school  districts. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  not  leave  any  infer- 
ence in  his  remarlEs  that  any  waste 
appears  or  that  there  has  been  any 
swelling  of  the  amount  owed  to  the 
schools  because,  to  the  contrary,  as  I 
am  svure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  agree,  the  amounts  did  not 
come  out  of  a  hat  somewhere  and  did 
not  result  from  the  imagination  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  but  came 
from  the  testimony  offered  by  the  Fed- 
eral administrators,  as  the  precise 
amoimts  owed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  various  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts.   Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
correct.  The  entitlements  are  fixed  by 
statute.  What  the  committee  has 
sought  to  do  in  regard  to  appropriating 
the  funds  is  to  meet  the  entitlements 
as  they  are  prescribed  and  fixed  by  stat- 
ute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  particular 
point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  further,  the 
Senator  refers  to  one  law  which  relates 
to  operations  of  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  HILL.  To  maintenance  and  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  to  another  law 
with  reference  to  facilities.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  not  all  the  added 
costs  visited  upon  local  schools,  when  a 


defense  base  or  a  defense  factory  is  lo- 
cated, bringing  a  family  and  children 
into  that  particular  district,  but  only  a 
portion  of  the  added  costs.  Therefore, 
the  Federal  Government  is  really  saved 
money  by  the  provision,  as  against  the 
obligations  it  would  have  had  if  it  had 
tried  to  afford  separate  school  facilities 
of  its  own  construction  and  operation 
for  the  children;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  There  would  be  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  the  taxpayers  and  upon  the 
Federal  Government  if  the  Federal 
Government  adopted  a  program  of  pro- 
viding separate  schools  for  all  these 
children.  This  Is  the  more  economical 
way  to  proceed,  the  way  better  to  save 
money. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  it  is  the  way 
prescribed  by  law,  prescribed  by  the 
Congress,  as  a  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me 
briefly,  so  that  I  may  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House,  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee wish  to  provide  about  $50  mil- 
lion more  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
requested,  more  than  the  Department  of 
Education,  under  instructions,  I  sup- 
pose, from  the  administration,  requested. 

The  difference  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  budget  estimate  was  based  on 
an  81  percent  entitlement.  The  Sen- 
ate arrived  at  a  100  percent  entitlement. 
It  is  my  understanding,  after  having 
talked  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  that  the  men  in 
the  field  told  them  that  we  could  jus- 
tify 81  percent  entitlement  and  not  100 
percent  entitlement.  The  real  impact 
of  having  the  Government  installations 
in  local  areas,  I  am  told,  is  not  100  per- 
cent but  Is  about  81  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  this  advice,  I  supported 
the  administration's  original  request.  It 
is  true  that  subsequently  the  head  of 
the  Office  of  Education  indicated  that 
he  had  a  different  individual  viewpoint. 
That  is  true. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretai-y  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have 
arrived,  on  the  basis  of  their  best  judg- 
ment, at  a  figure  of  81  percent  entitle- 
ment as  being  the  most  fair  figure. 
What  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  provide 
additional  money,  to  more  than  compen- 
sate communities  for  the  addition  of 
children  to  their  school  districts.  What 
it  would  mean  is  that  communities  which 
do  not  have  Federal  installations  would 
be  required  under  these  circumstances 
to  pay  more  income  taxes,  and  those 
communities  which  do  have  Federal  in- 
stallations would  be  compensated  more 
than  they  should  be  compensated,  on 
the  basis  of  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 


the  final  testimony  given  by  the  Office 
of  Education. 

The  reason  Congress  does  this  is  be- 
cause it  is  a  Juicy  poUtical  handout. 
Senators  can  go  back  to  their  States  and 
talk  about  how  much  they  got  for  vari- 
ous commimities  in  their  State.  But 
the  administration  is  emphatic  in  sajring 
that  this  additional  $50  million  simply 
cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
thinks  he  is  correct  in  the  statement  he 
has  made. 

He  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  rec- 
ommendation would  have  been  81  per- 
cent of  the  amount  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  was  committed.  He  Is  not 
correct  in  stating  that  it  would  have  been 
81  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  edu- 
cation of  those  children,  because  the  fact 
is  that  only  about  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  education  of  those  children  has 
been  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. So  it  would  have  been  81  percent 
of  50  percent,  rather  than  the  entire  50 
percent,  which  represented  the  delib- 
erate commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent.  I  think  it  was  a  good  deal 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  It  obviated  the  necessity 
for  setting  up  separate  schools  and 
operating  them  as  separate  schools  for 
children  from  the  families  involved  in 
those  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Office 
of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  Itself,  requested  funds  for 
the  full  entitlement.  Then  the  Budget 
Bureau  cut  down  the  amount  of  those 
funds.  The  budget  estimates  came  to  us 
with  those  decreases.  But  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
quested funds  for  the  full  entitlements. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
the  provision  for  hospital  construction 
activities  remains  at  the  figure  set  by 
the  Senate.  I  repeat  what  I  tried  to 
argue  when  the  bill  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  offered  an  amendment,  which  was 
tabled  by  a  relatively  narrow  vote. 

In  respect  to  hospital  construction  ac- 
tivities, we  are  lending  ourselves  to  a 
pattern  of  segregated  hospitals  in  the 
United  States.  The  Hill-Burton  Act. 
under  which  these  funds  will  be  admin- 
istered, has  the  archaic  provision  of  the 
pre- 1954  unanimous  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against 
the  Board  of  Education,  since  reiter- 
ated time  and  again,  and  imple- 
mented by  many  courts.  That  decision 
states  that  separate  but  equal  facihties 
violate  the  Constitution,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  facilities  which  are  sepa- 
rate but  equal,  and  that  only  facihties 
which  are  nonsegregated  are  equal  fa- 
cilities. Nonetheless,  we  are  about  to 
appropriate  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  of  the  people's  money,  in- 
cluding the  money  of  Negroes  who  are 
being  segregated  in  hospitals  today  in 
Southern  States,  as  I  argued  previously. 
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The  regulation?  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educat-on,  and  Welfare  to  this 
day  allow  separate  but  equal  facilities 
in  hospital  construction. 

We  have  no  :iissurance  whatever  that 
some  part  of  tlie  one-quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  will  not  be  used  to  perpetuate 
a  "separate  but  equal"  practice  now  de- 
clared by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years  to  be  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Many  people  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  Albany.  Ga.  With 
other  Senators  I  have  addressed  myself 
to  that  situation  to  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  our  Government  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  those  peo- 
ple are  permitted  constitutional  rights 
of  petition  and  assembly. 

As  we  all  know,  there  have  been  lit- 
erally himdreds  of  arrests  in  that  area. 
I  understand  the  last  estimate  was  about 
1.200. 

We  are  all  sitting  on  a  boiling  cauldron 
which  could  blow  up  at  any  moment  and, 
indeed,  has  resulted  in  riots  in  a  number 
of  cities,  such  as  Montgomery.  Ala..  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.,  and  other  places.  Yet  we 
are  lending  ourselves  to  the  perpetuation 
of  that  very  situation,  which  is  so  dan- 
gerous and  so  fraught  with  tension  and 
difficulty,  by  legislating  a  vast  sum  of 
money  to  be  administered  under  a  law 
which  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  its  application,  insofar  as  that 
provision  is  concerned,  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  address  a  re- 
quest to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  law  absolutely  requires  a  change  in 
the  regulations.  Whatever  may  have 
happened  on  the  tablinp  of  my  amend- 
ment— which  we  all  understand  was  di- 
rected toward  tiying  to  keep  the  subject 
out  of  an  are:umcnt  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill — I  think  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  new  man  who  has  re- 
cently come  into  office,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States — to  see  that  the  regulations  are 
changed  and  that  no  part  of  the  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  shall  be  used 
to  perpetuate  segregation  against  Negroes 
in  hospitals  of  a  most  inhumane  kind. 

I  cannot  tiiink  of  any  area  in  which 
it  would  be  more  offensive  to  segregate 
than  in  the  area  of  hospitals.  When  I 
argued  my  case  on  the  appropriation  bill 
itself.  I  spoke  of  people  who  had  died  be- 
can.se  they  had  been  shunted  from  a  hos- 
pital where  they  would  not  be  accepted 
because  only  whites  are  accepted,  or 
there  was  no  room  in  the  segregated 
Negro  wards,  and  they  were  sent  some- 
where else,  only  to  die  when  they  got 
there  because  of  lack  of  care. 

Many  heartrending  things  happen  in 
our  lives.  Many  are  avoidable.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  situation  is  abso- 
lutely beyond  understanding. 

I  use  a  word  the  President  used  the 
other  day  in  his  press  conference  when 
he  referred  to  the  conference  in  Albany, 
Ga..  between  the  Negroes  and  the  city 
commissioners.  It  is  inexplicable  that 
we  should  be  appropriating  one-quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  to  lend  ourselves  at 


this  time,  after  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  bloodletting  and 
torture  which  have  been  undergone  in 
trying  to  implement  the  decision  since 
that  time,  to  a  continued  implementation 
of  a  statute  which  is  completely  archaic 
and  in  part  unconstitutional,  a  statute 
which  permits  regulations  that  persist 
to  this  day.  so  that  money  appropriated, 
or  any  purt  of  it.  can  be  used  for  separate 
but  equal  facilities  m  respect  of  hospital 
construction. 

If  the  President  means  v.hat  he  says 
about  seeing  that  the  civil  rights  of  in- 
dividual Americans,  regardless  of  color, 
are  observed,  this  is  one  instance  in 
which  we  can  have  another  stroke  of  the 
p)en.  We  have  not  had  one  since  1960 
on  housing,  nothwithstanding  the  Pres- 
ident's promise.  Perhaps  the  subject 
upon  which  we  are  speaking  is  not  as 
hot.  But  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Public  Health  Service 
would  ehminate  the  real  possibility  that 
some  of  the  money  may  be  used  to  fur- 
ther, rather  than  to  retard,  segregation 
on  grounds  of  color  in  so  sensitive  an 
area  as  hospitals. 

I  address  that  plea  to  the  President  in 
the  most  deliberate  and  advised  way.  I 
hope  very  much  that  he  will  heed  his 
own  words  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi»"ld? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  be  recreant 
to  my  duty  if  I  did  not  rise  to  say  that 
I  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made.  I  was  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  My  name  is  on 
his  amendment.  I  regret  that  the 
amendment  was  tabled.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  foimd  that  the  use  of 
moneys  to  const i-uct  seprregated  institu- 
tions is  unconstitutional.  I  agree  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  ought  not  to  continue  to  operate 
under  regulations  which  violate  the  su- 
preme law  of  our  land.  They  ought  to 
be  changed.     I  congratulate  my  friend. 

MIGRANT     LABOR 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
stated,  with  resi>ect  to  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, that  in  his  view,  the  hmitation 
on  the  use  of  Mexican  farmworkers — I 
am  speaking  about  Mexican  citizens  who 
are  permitted  to  come  into  our  country 
under  the  law  of  this  land — to  210  days 
in  35  weeks  was  consistent  with  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  in  accord  with  the 
language  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  who 
comprise  the  House  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  have  written  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  to  their  precise  inten- 
tion on  including  in  Public  Law  78  the 
amendment  limiting  employment  of 
Mexican  nationals  to  seasonal  or  tem- 


porary occupations  other  than  in  cases 
of  undue  hardship.  These  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  have  alluded  are  members  of 
the  legislative  committees  which  drafted 
the  legislation.  Their  professed  intent 
with  respect  to  what  that  language 
means  is  highly  important  and  ought  to 
be  highly  persuasive. 

The  core  of  the  issue  is  the  language 
of  the  law.  It  applies  to  "temporary 
seasonal  occupations."  It  does  not  ap- 
ply to  a  grower  or  a  worker,  but  doss 
apply  to   a  particular  occupation. 

The  di-^tinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
had  the  letter  written  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  printed  in  the  Rkcobd 
during  his  remarks  on  this  subject. 
There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  intent. 
It  is  made  abundantly  clear  that  while 
full  year-round  or  longer  employment 
was  to  be  prohibited,  the  limitation  was 
to  be  applied  on  a  crop  or  area  basis. 
It  is  not  intended  willy-nilly  to  deny 
farmers  Mexican  nationals  for  a  period 
of  less  than  a  year. 

Regardless  of  what  might  be  said 
otherwise,  the  legislative  intent  has 
been  clearly  stated  by  these  members 
of  the  legislative  committees  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  legislation. 

I  believe  that  any  construction  less 
than  what  they  have  SF>ecifled  would 
be  incorrect  and  would  be  a  false  ap- 
plication of  the  intention  of  Congress. 
Before  we  vote  on  the  conference  report, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden]. 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  brings  the  confer- 
ence report  to  us.  whether  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  comments  I  have  made. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  do  agree.  I  may 
say  that  the  language  which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  placed  in 
its  report  on  the  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  does  not  advocate  year-long  em- 
ployment for  Mexican  nationals.  On 
the  contrary,  the  report  points  out  that 
an  individual  Mexican  national  worker, 
under  the  existing  international  agree- 
ment, can  remain  in  the  United  States 
for  only  6  months,  but  notes  the  ex- 
ception that  15  percent  of  the  foreign 
labor  force  may  have  their  employment 
extended  for  a  maximum  period  of  3 
months.  This  language  itself  indicates 
that  the  committee  does  not  intend  that 
Mexican  farmworkers  may  be  brought 
to  the  United  States  for  year -long  em- 
ployment. 

The  committee  did  express  concern, 
however,  with  those  cases  which  are 
quite  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  South- 
west, where  one  farmer  grows  crops  on  a 
year-round  basis.  However.  I  know  of 
no  single  crop  that  is  grown  in  this  man- 
ner. What  occurs  is  that  one  farmer 
will  plant  as  many  as  four  different  crops 
in  a  calendar  year  and  requires  supple- 
mental labor  to  plant  and  harvest  them. 
There  Is  no  need  for  this  farmer  to  have 
the  same  braceros  for  the  whole  year. 

You  will  recall  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  stated  that  there  \s  no  argimient 
on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  farm 
employers  with  my  statement  that  all 
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available  domestic  farmworkers  should 
be  employed  before  braceros  are  provided 
to  a  farmer.  Even  those  unemployed 
who  are  not  farmworkers  but  who  are 
willing  to  take  Jobe  In  agriculture  shoiild 
be  hired  before  Mexican  nationals  are 
imported.  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
this  position. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  program  in- 
creases poverty  and  unemployment  at 
home.  I  cannot  agree  that  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Act,  under  long-established  regulations, 
will  permit  any  such  thing  since  any  do- 
mestic worker  must  be  offered  employ- 
ment before  a  Mexican  worker  can  be  put 
to  work.  I  know  that  in  my  own  State 
anyone  who  wants  to  work  on  a  farm  gets 
a  Job.  I  will  say  that  many  domestic 
workers  who  are  employed  will  not  stay 
with  the  Job.  It  is  too  arduous — liter- 
ally backbreaking — for  "stoop"  labor  is 
labor  that  most  Americans  will  not  do, 
but  Mexicans  will  because  the  wages  paid 
here  are  so  far  greater  than  they  can  get 
in  their  own  country. 

It  is  said  that  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  Is  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  domestic  labor  force.  And 
I  cannot  deny  that.  However,  it  is  only 
commonsense  to  say  that  a  nonexistent 
or  insufficient  domestic  labor  force  re- 
quires supplementing  in  order  for  neces- 
sary farm  operations  to  be  accomplished. 

I  believe,  however,  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  so-called  210-day,  35-week 
regulation  will  show  that  the  intent  is  to 
prevent  a  farmer  from  having  foreign 
farmworkers  for  a  period  of  longer  than 
30  weeks,  since  a  day  of  employment  in 
any  week  uses  up  the  whole  week's  al- 
lowance. Actually,  the  regulation  under 
Public  Law  87-345  should  apply  to  the 
worker  and  not  to  the  farmer  who  em- 
ploys him.  On  this  basis  the  worker 
himself  would  be  prevented  from  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  other  than  sea- 
sonal work  and  for  longer  than  210  days, 
if  that  is  to  be  defined  as  "seasonal." 

When  I  mentioned  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  20.  I  urged 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  define  "un- 
due hardship"  and  announce  to  the  em- 
ployers of  foreign  farm  labor  Just  what 
the  conditions  must  be  in  order  to  ex- 
perience an  undue  hardship  and  Just 
what  must  be  shown  to  the  Secretary  to 
establish  eligibility  for  relief  under  the 
imdue  hardship  provision. 

On  July  18  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
wrote  to  me  that  he  was  concerned  with 
any  adverse  effect  the  210-day  limitation 
may  have  on  individual  farmers  and  said 
that  he  would  announce  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible criteria  by  which  undue  hardship 
would  be  established.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  he  will  establish  these  criteria  and 
that  they  will  be  clear  and  such  that  an 
employer  can  reasonably  comply  with 
them. 

As  I  said  In  my  reply  to  him: 

[A  fanner]  gambles  on  tlie  weather  and 
BcUs  hla  luxKluctB  In  a  highly  compeUtlve 
market.  There  Is  need  for  a  farmer  to  know 
when  he  plants  that  he  wUl  have  an  ade- 
quate labor  supply  throxighout  the  growlDg 
and  harvesting  period.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  there  will  be  a  lesser  supply  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  will  result  In 
higher  prices  to  consumers. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  agree  with 
his  comments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  whether  it  is  not  true  that 
in  the  conference  report  he  has  brought 
back  an  appropriation  of  $70  mil  Jon  to 
implement  the  Manp>ower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  which  the  Senate  and 
House  passed  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  the  fine  and  forth- 
right action  which  he  £uid  his  fellow  con- 
ferees took.  Senators  will  recall  that 
the  appropriation  bill  passed  the  House 
before  the  authorization  bill  had  passed 
the  House  and  had  been  signed  by  the 
President.  Therefore,  there  was  no  au- 
thorization in  the  bill  for  this  important 
item,  which  is  so  vital  not  only  to  my 
Commonwealth  but  to  other  States,  as 
well. 

Whatever  were  the  reasons — and  we 
may  not  go  into  them — when  the  appro- 
priation was  considered,  it  provided  for 
one-half  the  amount  the  President  asked. 
With  the  help  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  other  Senators,  after  rather 
extensive  debate,  the  amount  was  raised 
to  $75  million. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  undertook, 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  to  do  his  very 
best  to  hold  that  figure  in  conference.  I 
commend  him.  He  said  he  would  stand 
like  "Horatius  at  the  bridge,"  and  he  did. 
He  came  back  with  an  appropriation  of 
$70  million.  My  only  amazement  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  did  not  return 
with  the  whole  $75  million,  because  that 
is  the  way  he  usually  works.  But  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  valiant  efforts  in  sup- 
port of  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  vital  to  my  State. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  kind  and  generous 
words.  The  House  did  not  have  this  item 
before  it.  Therefore,  the  House  members 
of  the  conference  had  heard  no  witnesses 
or  received  no  testimony  and  had  no 
evidence  whatever  concerning  this  item. 
The  Senate  conferees  endeavored  to  re- 
tain the  full  $75  million,  but  were  suc- 
cessful in  coming  back  with  $70  million. 
I  know  of  the  great  interest  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  in  the 
$70  million  item  for  this  most  worth- 
while project. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  his  colleagues  rendered  ex- 
traordinary service  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  presented  to  the  Senate.  I  thank 
them  for  what  they  have  done  for  the 
people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  kind  and  generous 
words. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  most  disappointed  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  rejected  $1.5  million  in 
grants  to  States  to  train  public  welfare 
workers.  The  budget  request  for  this 
item  of  $3.5  million  was  turned  down  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  upon  my  re- 
quest restored  $1.5  milUon  to  enable  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare  to  grant  funds  to  the  States  to 
train  caseworkers  in  carrying  out  our 
welfare  programs.  So  again — for  the 
sixth  straight  year — the  necessary  funds 
to  initiate  this  program  have  been 
denied. 

The  legislative  authorization  for  this 
program  has  existed  since  1956  when 
Congress  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$5  million  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1958. 
The  authorization  was  extended  through 
1963  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
in  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962,  was  made  permanent.  Each  year, 
the  House  has  failed  to  agree  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  in  order  to  put  this 
program  into  op>eration — and  each  year 
the  number  of  trained  caseworkers  de- 
clines in  relation  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons on  our  welfare  rolls.  Surely,  Mr. 
President,  the  House  could  not  have  been 
guided  for  reasons  of  economy  in  pre- 
venting such  a  program.  If  anything, 
the  appropriation  would  have  been  eco- 
nomical in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
by  resulting  in  eventual  dollar  savings 
and.  most  importantly,  by  helping  to 
save  people.  Who  can  deny  that  the 
best  way  of  lowering  our  welfare  costs 
is  not  to  reduce  help  to  those  who  need 
help,  but  by  helping  people  become  self- 
sufi&cient?  Is  not  the  answer  to  many 
of  our  welfare  problems  the  rehabilita- 
tion to  a  state  of  independence  of  those 
persons  who  are  now  relying  on  Gov- 
ernment assistance  for  survival?  Does 
anyone  here  suggest  that  the  States  and 
local  communities  can  eflQciently  carry 
out  welfare  programs  without  profes- 
sionally trained  personnel? 

There  are  many  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies now  receiving  public  assistance  who 
could,  if  they  received  the  proper  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  eventually  man- 
age their  own  affairs.  The  appropria- 
tion requested  would  have  helped  give 
the  necessary  training  to  public  welfare 
personnel  to  enable  them  to  help  just 
such  families  and  individuals.  The 
amount  would  have  been  an  investment, 
to  be  repaid  in  lower  relief  rolls  and 
happier,  self-sufficient  individuals  and 
families. 

There  is  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  the  House  has  recognized  a  need 
for  more  trained  public  welfare  person- 
nel. Indeed,  this  Is  the  first  time  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
in  its  report  on  the  bill,  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  such  work.  Both 
Houses  endorsed  the  need  for  the  pro- 
gram by  including  it  in  the  public  welfare 
amendments  of  1962.  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident only  a  week  ago. 

The  objection  to  the  appropriation  bill 
by  the  House  seems  to  h^ve  been  that  the 
program  should  be  on  a  matching  basis. 
But.  Mr.  President,  the  repeated  author- 
izations approved  by  both  Houses  since 
1956,  approved  a  program  of  grants  and, 
in  the  new  act.  contracts,  without  State 
matching. 

There  may  be  some  merit  in  putting 
the  program  on  a  matching  basis.  But. 
there  was  no  need  to  delay  putting  the 
program  into  operation  under  existing 
authorizations.  If  Congress  intended 
that  the  States  and  local  governments 
should  contribute  funds  on  a  matching 
basis,  it  can  amend  the  existing  law — 
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as  It  Just  did.  Meanwhile,  a  bAdly 
needed  program  could  have  been  placed 
into  action. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  a 
matching  fund  arrangement  at  this  time. 
Congress  has  already  decided  what  kind 
of  a  program  should  be  m  operation 
initially. 

Changes  in  the  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  made  at  almost  any  time 
while  it  is  on  its  way.  I  am  now  ex- 
pressing my  deep  regret  at  the  lack  of 
foresight  which  has  once  again  denied 
the  program  its  existence^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  10904.  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

Reaolved,  That  the  Hovue  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  17,  19.  56,  63,  and  68  to 
the  blU  (HJl.  10904)  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1963.  and  for  other  purposes", 
and  concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ate numbered  2.  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  out  "$1,532.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following : 
"•1.300.000.  to  be  transferred  to  Salaries  and 
expenses.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards'." 

That  the  Ho\ise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3.  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
stricken  out  and  Inserted,  'nsert  the  fol- 
lowing: "•400.000,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  At  the  end  thereof,  add 
the  following:  ",  which  increased  costs  of 
administration  cannot  be  provided  for  by 
normal  budgetary  adjustments:". 

That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows :  Strike  out  "•405,000.000", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:   "»400.000.000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 13,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  Strike  out  "•2,066,000", 
and  Insert  "•2,026,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 52,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  Strike  out  the  matter  in- 
serted, and  restore  the  matter  stricken  out, 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  process  workloads  not 
anticipated  In  the  budget  estimates  and 
after  maximum  absorption  of  the  costs  of 
such  workload  within  the  existing  limitation 
has  been  achieved". 


Mr.  WTTJ.  iifr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  am«Mlment8  of 
the  House  to  the  amendmaitB  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2.  3,  5.  6.  13,  and  52. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
Uie  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  through  an 
error  in  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  r^xjrt  of  the  House  conferees  as 
made  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  as  carried  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives Report  No.  2100.  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  frcm  North 
Dakota,  Miltow  R.  Yorywo,  is  shown  as 
a  member  of  the  conference.  The  report 
should  have  carried.  Instead,  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Mike  MomoNKT.  I  desire 
to  make  that  clear  for  the  Rkcoks.  It 
was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  setting  forth  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1662.  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1963,  the 
House  allowance,  the  Senate  allowance, 
and  the  conference  allowance  for  each 
appropriation  in  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tab- 
ulation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Departments  of  Ijohor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1983,  H.R.  10904 

[Figxuet  In  parentheses  not  a<lded  iu  totals] 


DEFARTHLNT  OF  L.\HOR 

nu>-r«ii  of  I,abor  .statistics: 

S;>l!»riPS  an<l  eiprtLsr? - 

K«vistan  of  Consumer  Price  Index 

Iluroau  of  IntoriiatioiLil  Lalmr  Affairs 

Office  of  .VutomiUion  anil  .Manpower 

Arearrdeveloptnent  activitica 

.M^uijwwer  di'V('k>pnHKit  anil  traininjr  fwliviliw 

WoUare  and  pcn»ion  plans  roiiorts  aoti^itte• 

Bureau  of  .^pprentioeship  and  Truinlnf 

itureauof  Kmploynient  Security: 

Salarirs  and  cipenae* 

Orants  to  States - 

I'ayment  to  the  Federal  extended  oompensation  aoeount— 

.'Advances  to  employroent  *-curity  administration  aeeount 

I'npmployment  eompen^tion  for  Federal  employees  sad  exscrvioenien 

Mexicitn  farm  \a,hor  proeram: 

("oiiiplianoo  artivilns 

.'^Ml.irios  and  rxpensr's  (transfer  froni  farm  lalwr  supply  revolving  fund;... 

Bureau  of  V.-t'Tans'  R««niployment  Klf^itt - -- 

Dureau  of  Latwir  Standards.   

Hurfiiu  of  Lalior-Manaei-nicnt  Kcport"! -- -- 

Bureau  of  Employwa'  Comix'nsailon: 

Siilarii'S  and  expenses 

Transfi-r  from  lon|»hor«'ni<>n 's  rrust  fund _ 

Kmployces'  comp«'nsation  claims  and  expens«« 

Women's  Bureau -. 

Waeeand  Hour  Division 

Ollire  of  the  .■Solicitor - 

TransfiT  from  unexaploym<'nt  trust  fond.. 

OlViee  of  the  .S'<Tet«ry 

TransfiT  from  unemi>li>yniint  trust  lund 


1962  ;»ppropria- 
tiun 


$12.fi(",(>(X) 

2,  UMi.OOO 

5(X),(W0 


14,OOCt,000 


4.976,000 

(in.  .v»,  000) 

(4<>.'.,000.000) 

340.  (lOO,  000 

20. 000.  OOO 

147, 000, 000 

1.149.000 

(i.siy.ooo) 

633,000 
3.  2.W,  ax) 
5.775,000 

3.834.000 

(55.000) 

64.000.000 

668,000 

17. 307,  000 

4.116,000 


1963  budget 
estimate 


$15,297,000 

1,333,000 

950,000 

900,000 

15.041.000 

UKI.000.000 

1.532,000  ' 

5,026,000 

(12.86.1.000)1 
(424.900,000)1 


House 
allowanoe 


$14.1.58.000 

1,333.000 

785,000 

800,000 

11,041,000 


Senate 
allowance 


5,026,000 

(11,500.000) 
(350,000,000) 


SI  4. 158.000 

1,233,000 

786,000 

800,000 

11.041,000 

75,000,000 

1,532,000 

5.oas,ooo 
Oi.soo.ooo 

(405.000,000) 


Conlerenee 
agreement 


$14,156,000 

1,3U.000 

785.000 

800.000 

11,041.000 

70,000,000 

1.300.000 

5,026,000 

(ll.SOO.000) 
(4(00,000,000) 


1.796,000 


131,000.000 

1.740.000 

(2.  269. 000) 

633.000 

?.  356. 000 

5.)>50,000 

3,  84.1.  000 

(,V),  800j 

62.071,000 

1.034.500 

17,  765. 000 

4.292,600 

(122.000) 

2.  41.1.  000 

(132,  000) 


129, 000, 000 

1.640.000 

(2,178,000) 

633,000 

3.800.000 

6.  675,  000 

3,845.000 

(.VI,  800) 

82,071.000 

718,000 

17.715.000 

4.]«il.000 

(122.000- 

1.9ai.000 

(132.000) 


129,000,000 

1.049.000 

(1,919,000) 

633,000 

X.  244. 000 

5,675,000 

3,845. 030 

(55.800) 

62,071.000 

968,000 

17.715,000 

4.aKl,000 

(122.000) 

2.066,000 

(U2.000) 


1281,000.000 

l.t44.S00 

(2.048.500) 

633,000 

3,344,000 

5,675,000 

3,845,000 

(55,800) 

«2. 071. 000 

«)3,000 

17.715,000 

4.261.000 

(122.000) 

2.026.000 

(U2.000) 


Total.  Drpartmont  of  Lahor. 


PEPARTME.VT  OF  ilE.M.TH.   EI>lT.\TIOX,    AND  WELFABK 


Fool  .^ull  Prut!  .\drainistmtion: 

Siiluri<"i  and  e\[>eiis<-s .- -- 

(>rtifl«tinn.  insiirciion.  and  other  services,  indefinite 

I'hHfmacolojfy-aninml  IttiwraUnry  builUuii; 

Oflic'  of  IMufution: 

Promotion  and  fiirthrr  dcvi-lopmrnt  of  vocational  odticatfon 

Furth<r  rndowtneiit  of  rullcci's  of  agriculture  and  the  meclianic  arts. 

I.,an<l-(;mnt  roUcpe  al<l.  ll.iwall 

(irant-s  for  lIlTary  s<Tvi'^-s      ., 

I'ajTnrT.fs  to  school  districts — 

l'.i\ Hunts  to  school  (listrhts  fiscal  jxar  1962 

As.si,-;tanre  for  school  construction 

Ki«tal  year  1962     

rH'fciiso  cducstional  activities 1:,--,- 

K x|uuudou  of  tcacliiJiK  in  educatloa  of  the  mentally  retArded 

Kxpanyion  of  tcacliing  in  education  of  the  deaf - 

(■ootxTiitivo  research...  - - 

8|)oci:U  foreign  currency  projanin 

6«l«rk'S  and  cxpcusBS... 


643. 779. 000 


371.  (M.  100 


264.326.000 


2.3.  nno.  000 

(1.790.000) 

(l,:5C.O0Ot 

3.1.  672.  000 

H,  IM,  000 

3.  775,  000 

7.  .SOO.  000 

247.  000,  000 


2S.  400. 000 
(1,8S2.«)0; 


34O,22ZO00 


28.2«).000 

(l,«»2,000,i| 


2R.  2S0.  000  1 

(l,»ri,000; 


336. 150.  MXt 


28.  zx),  cm 

(1.SS2.000) 


M.  850, 000 


211.f>27.000 
1.000.000 
1.  575.  000 
5,000,000 


11.60iOOO 


34.  f.72,  000 
11,950,000 


7.  .100. 000 
232,293,000 


34. 672.  000 
11.850,000 


7.500.000 
282, 3-22,  000 


55.045,000 


229.  4.10. 000 

1.000,000 

1.  .100,000 

11.000.000 

400,000 

12,741,000 


63, 686,000 


229.  450, 000 
1.000.000 
1.5(X).000 
6,985,000 

12,250,000 


34,  716.  000 
11.950,000 


7  jOS  000 

282.32^.000 

15,707.000 

63,68^000 

7,062.  «00 

229.  450,  000 

I.  000.  000 

1.500,000 

6.085.000 

400.000 

12,300.000 


34.  716. 000 
11,050,000 


7.SUO.0OO 
282,3-22.000 


63,  CM,  000 
7,002,060 

22».4saeoo 

1. 000.  an 

I.  aoo.ooo 

6,985,000 

400,000 

Up  300, 000 


I 


Is  I 


'r: 


n 


i 

4. 
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DeparlmenU  of  Labor,  and  HeaUh,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Ad,  1963,  II. R.  7  0P0.{-  Con  tin  ucd 

[Figures  in  {tarentbeses  not  added  in  totals] 


1962  appropria- 
tion 


1963  budKoU 
estimat* 


Houae 
allowiuico 


DirARTMKNT  OF  BKALTIT^  EDUCATION,  AND  WILT  ABB Continued 

Office  of  Vocational  Rebabllitetion: 

Orants  to  States 

Research  and  training. _ 

Special  foreifoi  currency  ftrogram 

Salaries  and  expenses 


$04,  4.')0,  000 

20, 250,  000 

1.  372,  000 

2. 32,"),  000 


Public  Health  Service: 

Buildings  and  tocilltica ___ 

A  cclden  t  pre  ven  tion 

Chronic  oiseases  and  health  of  the  aged 

Communlcsble  disease  activities 

Community  health  practice  and  research 

Control  o/  tuberculosis 

Control  of  venereal  diseases 

Dental  services  and  resources 

Nursing  services  and  resourt-es 

Hospital  construction  activities 

Air  pollution  control... 

Milk,  Ibod,  interstate  and  community  sanitation 

Occupational  health 

Radiological  health ^... 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control 

Orants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction 

Ilospitals  and  medical  care 

Foreign  quarantine  activities. 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

General  research  and  services.. 

National  Cancer  Institute 

Mental  health  activities 

National  Heart  Institute. 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 

Arthritis  and  metalx)lic  disease  activities 

Allerpy  and  infectious  disease  activities 

Neurology  and  bhndness  activities 


18,  XM). 
3.  018. 
10.  (t.Vs. 
10.  0(J0. 

24, 33r.. 
0.  493, 
(i,  000, 
•2,  ."KXI, 
7.  07.";. 
211.500. 

s.  soo, 

7,  424, 

3.981, 
10. 047. 
20.  .TiX. 
Ml.  (KM). 
5«),  UOU, 

0,084. 


000 
000 
(XK) 
000 
(XX) 
(XX) 
iXXJ 
(XX) 
(XK) 
(XXI 
(XX) 
(XX) 
000 
(XX) 
(XX) 
(KX) 
U(X) 

mx) 


$72,940.(01X1 
23.9(X),(II0 

2.  (XX).  (((X) 
2.4.S0.I|(XJ 

27.  (XXI.  IllXI 

3.  068.  ONI 

22.  942.  Ill  XI 
10.  (Xu'.CMj 
2.'..77t'>.(|XI  I 

0.  493.(iMl 
7.(KXI.Uk|  I 
2.  ."i<IO,l»KI  I 
H.  4;jh.«»i(l  i 
170,  220,  It  "I 

1(1.  (x'lt^.liiNi 
7.  ."^(rj.liNi 
4.iri2.liKi 

i.'i,s7r..ii[i(i 

23.  0(17. II Ml 
1X1.  IXXI.IINI 

.VI.  2.W.  llm  I 
4.2!*2.III0 


$72.  !<*) 

(XXI 

24.  .'4X1 

(XXI 

1.  ."XXI 

(XX) 

2,48f..0(Xl  1 

Senate 
aUowance 


$72.  940.  (XXI 

2.'i,  ."4X1.  (XXI 

2,  IXX),  (XX) 

2,4H6,(K)0 


Conference 
aUTcernent 


$72. '.'4.1,  (»  a  I 

•iS.  Ht\  iXKi 

2,(XKI,  (XX) 

2,  48ti.  «K) 


31.  (XKI, 

3,  o»;m. 

22.  !«■.'. 
Ul,  (X"i2. 

J.^i.  77'i, 

0.  403. 

~At*\. 

■J.  "■"».. 

•>.  i.ts. 
l^"*.  "172, 

7.  :*r.!., 

4.  (I-22. 

I  •..  H7.X 
.•1.IJI7. 

'.dl.  IXMI. 
i")'.<. 


.1(1. 


.  V,<2. 


(XXI 

laxi 

(XXI 
(XHI 
(NUI 

mNi 

IINI 
KM) 
KNI 
IXMI 
IKNI 
IXXI 
(«XI 
(Kid 

mill 
iKm 

Kill 
IDXt 


33,  2(XI. 
3.  Irf-.s. 
21'.  94J. 
1(1.  0(>2, 
2.'>.  77*'. 

7.  4WH. 

8.  IKKI. 

3.  IKNI. 
>•.  t3s, 

22' i  2'2<l. 
1 1 . 1  »■.'.». 
8.  MO, 

4,  .'.42, 

1'..  87.i, 
2.V41I7, 
'.Ml.  (Xm. 
47.i<r.'. 


(XXI 
fXXI 
(XXI 
(XKI 

(NNl 
(MMI 

imii 

INMI 
(UNI 
(XKI 
IXKl 
IIMI 

(XX) 

(UNI 

Hill 

mill 
mm 

mm 


XI.  a  XI. 

3.  OftH. 
22.  SM2. 
10,  (Xi2. 

.'.'..  770. 
0.  Wtt. 

8.(imi. 

:i.  mx,, 

•<.  43k. 

22«i.2-2<l. 

ll.(x;y. 

8.  XM\. 

4.  122. 
1.'..  K7.'i. 
24.  707. 
Ml.  (■>!. 
47, 1**^ 

5.  8<.r.: 


(XX) 
(KXI 
OIXI 
(XNI 

(Km 

(XXI 

mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 

(XXI 

(xm 

IXXI 
IXXI 

mm 
.mm 

>.mm 


Subtotal,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 


127. 0:17,  (XXI 
1 42.  830, (XX) 

108, 870.  mxi 

13J.  912.  (XXI 

17.  :mo.  IXXI 

81.8;il.(XX) 
•V).  091.  (XX) 
70.  812.  (XX) 

738, 335,  (XX) 


Orants  tor  construction  of  cancer  research  facilities. 

Hospital  and  medical  facility  research . 

Orants  for  construction  of  health  research  facijities. .   _ 
Scientific  activities  overseas,  special  foreign  currency  propram 

National  health  statistics 

National  Library  of  Me<iioine... -.----. 

Retired  pay  of  coniniissione«l  officers,  indefinite......  . 

Oflice  of  the  Surgeon  General .  •. 


h.  000,  000 

1(1,  (XX),  (XX) 

3(1.000,000 

9.  0(XI,  (XX) 

4.  042,  (XX) 

2,  000,  (XX) 

(2.  377.  (XX)  1 

.5,  375.  (XX) 


147.820.CIX)  ' 

1.39,  liKLllm 

12»i.  89»i.Hm 

120.  ><98.lim 

17.  19<l.l|m 

9I.9'-'1.IM1 

.V.).34J.I|im 

71.-2(x;,jiKl 

780.4(X).li«)  I 


,ii>.  mxi.iixi 

2.  Mxi.ijim 
5.  iVLIM) 

3.  -M^.  Ik  XI 
(2,071.11X1) 

,'). ''SO.IM) 


1.1,1.  8J0,(X)0 
I. ill.  tint,  mm 
VX',.  .Mf.t,  m«i 
143  39h.  mm 
I'.i.  lyii.  m«i 
9^. 721,i»«i 

02,  liJ.  mm 

77.  .VXi.lXXI 
MO.HIXt.OOO 


101  8>»'i.  mm 

l.'i8.  4<i9, mm 

I4h.  .'.yM.  mm 

I4y.  :<<.w.  mm 

-2. 1'ly. mxi 

10.'..  721.11X1 

t>8.  Ilj.mm 

80,  .100,  (XX 1 


900,  800,  UUU 


I 


.''41.  mm.  mm 

■J.  8<«l.  IXXI 
."1.  1. VI.  IXXI 

3,  :w.').  mm 
12.  <'.7I.  mm) 
,1,  vvi,  mm 


,'di,  mm.  ixm 

2,  8(xi.  ixm 

\  l.VI.  (XX) 

3.  3;t,V  mm 
(,"■..  32s.  mxii 

,1,  8.511.  mxi 


Total,  Public  Health  Service. 


1,29:1,001.000 


St.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

Salaries  and  expens«>s 

Buildings  and  facilities "" 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Bureau  of  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Construction,  OASI 

Reimbursement  of  military  service  credits IIIllll]]!. 

Orants  to  States  for  public  as.sistance V.\V..\ 

Orants  for  training  public  welfare  personnel- I 

Assistance  for  repatriated  U.S.  nationals 

Bureau  of  Family  Services 

Orants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  welfare 1111111  L 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Children's  Bureau '_  _' 

Cooperative  research  in  social  security "II"I1]1 

International  Social  Security  Association  meeting'"""  I 

Research  and  training,  special  foreign  currency  program 
Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

Transfer  from  0.\SI  trust  fund. 

Freedmen's  Hospital.. "  " 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind ......'"."". 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Gallaudet  College.. 

Construction,  Gallaudet  College ----.. 

Howard  University;  "  

Salaries  and  expenses 

Plans  and  specifications '.'.'..'.'.. 

Construction  of  buildings .""""""!]" 

Construction  of  auditorium-fine  arts  building,  liquidation  of  contrac 
thority.. 

Office  of  the  Secretary \_ " 

Transfer  from  OASI  trust  fund """"I 

Office  of  Field  Administration """  '_"'_ 

Transfers JJ 

Surplus  property  utilization ..I"!"!"!!" 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Transfers -...Ill-mm.-I"""""! 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses."""""!"'"!! 


5,  lo,-;,  000 

575,  (XX) 

(207,  ,17(1,  (XXI) 
(4.91X1.  (XKI  I 


t  au- 


Total  direct  appropriations,  DHEW 
Total  indefinite  appropriations,  DHEW 


2.401.21X1.  (XXJ 

liA.  (KXI 

3.  442.(KKI 

09.  imi,  mm 

2.  Of>h.  (XX) 
700,000 

i ,  txi7!(xVr 

.190.  0(X) 
(322,  (XX)) 

3.  730.  000 
670,  000 

1,2.10.  (XX) 
tXll.(XK) 

7.  (X)7.  0(X) 
401.  (XK) 

4.  447, 000 

95, 000 
2,  ,127.  (XX) 

(3.12.  (XX)) , 

3. 20.1.  (XX) 

(l.4ai.0(X)) 

.802.  (XX) 

713,  (XX) 

((HXl,  (X)0) 

8,  2(X),  (XX) 


,  Kix. :«»),  (XX) 

1..VKI.  (XX) 

407.  IKKI 

3.  .I8.'i.  IKKI 

7.1,  791.  IKK) 

2.8,1:1,  (XXI 

1,100,0(X) 


i.i'.»,  82»;,(«x) 

IM.  742.  IXKl 

143.  .199.  IKKI 

147.  :i<e..  mm 

-'I.  I9<t.  (xm 

KCl,  ,388,  oil 

(iO,  142,  IXXI 

!>3.  506,  (XX) 

MHO.  800,  (XIO 


,'1(1,  (KXI,  mm 

2.  8IK).  IKKI 
,1.  1,V).  IXXI 

3,  ;i:i5.  (KKi 
(.1.  32s.  mn.i 

\  850.  IXKl 

1.504.043.000 


0.  :i:{2.  fxxi 

8.  095.  (XXI 
(280, 44X1.  (X  mi 


2.  .138.  3(KI.(KXI 

4«7.(X«I 

3.  .185,  (XXi 

7.1.  795.  (xm 

Z8.M,  (XKI 

1.  100,  (XX) 


Grant  total,  DHEW. 


4,511,120,  U(X) 
4,  107.  (XX) 

4,  51,1,  09.3.  (XX) 


(1 

8711.  Mxj 

.V.O.  nx) 

(72.'-.,  MX)) 

8,.V)(I,(I(X) 

4,98(1,  .M7,Wk) 
4,  .1.1:1.  MKI 


2.  021,  (XX) 

(3.19.  (XXI  1 

;).  :<:i.i.  mxi 

(1.  49.1.  (XKIl 
s7li,  IXXI 

813,  (XX) 

(721,  (WO) 
5,  8|ii.  (KK) 

4,  874,v.'7,mxi 
4,  .1,i;i,(KX) 


1,hOO.(XN) 

711. (KXI 

(41S.  (KXI) 

3.  (Xm,  IXKl 
7:i9.  IXKl 

1.4.18.  IXXI 

l.lXi.1.  (KX) 

7.  4!'2.  0(KI 

80.  (XK) 

5,  531.  (XX) 


2.  021.(XX1 
CL'iy.  iKKii 

3.  ;«,■,  mxi 

(1,  491,  IKKII 
8711.  (KKI 

sl3.  mm 

(725.  (KKI) 
5.  8111.  (KKI 


RELATED  .inESCIEa 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board !" 

Railroad  Retirement  Board: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  trust  fund 

Payment  to  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Interstate  Commission  on  Potomac  River  Basin 

U.8,  Soldiers'  Home " 


19,  98'.l.  IIIMI 
1,  HII4.IHII] 

(9,  740,  (XXI  1 

III.IXMI.IHXI 

4,  388.  (XX I 

.1,(XX) 

(0,  1,1,1,  (XXI) 


Total  direct  appropriations  in  bill. 
Total  indefinite  appropriations  in  bill 


.1,191,  491,  (XXI 
4,  107,  (KX) 


Grand  total. 


5.  191,  0.1.8,  0(X) 


•1,  (XX;.344.0(KI 
7.210,  OCX) 


711,  (XXI 

(41H,  (XKM 

3,  9(X,).  (XKI 

7;<9.  (KKI 
1.4.1K.(XX) 
1,00.1,  (XKI 

7,  492,  (XXI 

80,  IKKI 

5,  .i;ii.mKi 


2.021,  (xm 

(;i,'i«,(xxii 

3.  :i;i,'i,  IKKI 

(I.49,1,IK«l) 
8711,  IKKI 

813,  mx) 

(725,(«»)) 

.1.810,  (XX) 

4,96.1,  11 7.  (XKI 
7,210,  (XX) 


5,013,554.000 


4,972.327,  UX) 


2<i,  2.K1.  (X1.1 

1.9114.  II! K) 

I 

(9,  04(1,  (XX)) 

5,(r2;i,(VK)  ( 
5,  (XXI  ' 

(0,  128.(XXn' 

5,  373,  748,  IXX) 
7,  21'),  (XX) 


20,  2,Kl,(XX) 
1,904,A(XI 

(9,  040,  (XXI) 

4,973,  (XX)" 
1,IXXI 
(0,128,  (XXI) 


5,  327,  399,  ,VX) 
7,  210,  (XX) 


5.  ."l*!.  9.18,  fXXl  .■).  334,  009,  !^IG 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  disttnRtiiBlied  ma- 
jority leader  whether  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  plane  with  respect  to  a  ses- 
sion tomorrow  and  whether  he  antici- 
pates any  business  on  which  there  might 
be  yea -and -nay  «rotes. 

Mr.  MANSFJKI.n.  In  response  to  the 
questions  raised  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  mirority  leader,  it  is  my  hope 

that  once  the  conference  report  on  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  is  agreed  to,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson] 
Will  yield  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
items  on  the  Legislative  Calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection,  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  disposed  of  in  a  matter  of 
5  or  10  minut4!s.  Then  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  .1590,  S.  lioa.  authorizing 
the  conveyance  of  certain  property  in 
the  city  of  San  Diego  to  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  California.  The  Sen- 
ators from  Ciilifomia  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  have  an  interest 
in  that  bill.  That  bill  would  be  taken 
up  after  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
concluded  his  i-emarks.  It  would  be  the 
intention  to  finish  consideration  of  that 
bill  tonight.  If  that  cannot  be  done, 
consideration  of  it  will  go  over  until 
tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  meet  tomorrow.  Not 
much  in  the  way  of  business  will  be 
transacted.  There  will  be  several 
speeches.  Some  proposed  legislation 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate  to- 
morrow might  be  considered  to  be  of  a 
minor  nature. 

The  Senate  will  not  meet  on  Saturday. 

On  Monday  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  Calendar  No.  1701. 
S.  284,  to  authorize  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  medntenance  by  the  Secre- 
(^  tary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkcmsas  project,  Colorado. 

Also  Calendar  No.  1707.  S.  3153.  to 
guarantee  electric  consvuners  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  first  call  on  electric  en- 
ergy generated  at  Federal  plants  in  that 
region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  other  regions  reciprocal  prior- 
ity, and  for  other  purposes. 

On  Tuesday  it  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  163P,  S.  3491.  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Also  Calendar  No.  1494,  H.R.  7913.  to 
amend  Utle  X,  United  States  Code,  to 
bring  the  number  of  cadets  at  the  UJS. 
Military  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  up  t-j  full  strength. 

Also  Calendar  No.  1503,  S.  3377.  a  bUl 
for  the  relief  of  James  UL.  Norman. 

Also  Calendar  No.  1043,  S.  495.  to 
amend  the  Trading  With  the  E:nemy  Act, 
as  amended. 

Also  we  maj'  get  started  on  the  19  bills 
reported  from  the  Commerce  Committee, 
which  are  pending  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
giiished  majoilty  leader. 


REPORT  OF  GALLUP  POLL  ON  PRO- 
POSED CUT  IN  FEDERAL  TAXES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President. 
the  Gallup  poll  of  August  1,  1962,  ttsked 


the  people  of  the   United   States  the 
question: 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  cut  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  at  this  time  If  a  cut  meant  that 
tlie  Ooverzunent  would  go  further  in  debt? 

Only  19  percent  favored  a  tax  cut  on 
borrowed  money.  An  overwhelming  72 
percent  opposed  the  proposition.  This 
was  a  stunning  reply  to  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  President  Ladd  Plumley  and 
the  Harvard  economists  who  are  pro- 
posing a  tax  cut  of  $10  billion  without 
first  reducing  Federal  expenditures. 

We  had  a  $6.3  billion  Federal  deficit 
in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30. 
Without  tax  reduction,  we  face  a  new 
big  deficit  in  the  current  year — which 
began  July  1.  There  Is  no  evidence  of 
retrenchment,  present  or  in  prospect. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  are 
responsible  for  the  spending  which  is 
driving  us  into  greater  deficits  and  debt. 

The  Gallup  pkjU  vote  of  nearly  4  to  1 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  American  tax- 
payers in  repudiation  of  a  proposal  to 
charge  a  tax  cut  into  the  pubUc  debt 
and  pay  interest  on  it,  is  not  only  en- 
couraging to  those  who  stand  for  fiscal 
stability,  but  it  is  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  are  awakened  to  the 
perils  of  continued  deficit  financing. 

A  national  campaign  for  reduction  of 
nonessential  Federal  expenditures  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  attitude  reflected  by 
the  ]X)11,  might  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Waste  and  extravagance  permeate  over- 
staffed agencies  throughout  the  Federal 
Government  both  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere. 

While  the  Congress  and  the  President 
have  mutual  responsibility  for  the  exces- 
sive Federal  si>ending.  the  President 
originates  the  budget  spending  poUcy 
for  his  administration.  Despite  all  that 
some  of  us  can  do,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  hold  down  expenditures  with- 
out leadership  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

In  this  administration  the  President 
has  proposed  new  avenues  for  increased 
spending  by  the  score,  and  he  must 
share  the  responsibility  with  Congress 
for  existing  fiscal  conditions  which  are 
driving  us  into  greater  deficits  and  debt, 
and  weakening  the  American  dollar  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

There  are  ample  areas  for  vast  reduc- 
tion In  nonessential  Federal  expendi- 
tures without  impairment  of  any  essen- 
tial function  of  the  Government.  The 
yearend  totals,  revealing  continuing  tre- 
mendous increases  in  civilian  employ- 
ment by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, point  to  places  where  expenditure 
reduction  could  be  started. 

The  President  in  his  budget  document, 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  began 
July  1.  indicated  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment during  the  year  would  be  in- 
creased by  46,000.  This  in  itself  would 
raise  the  Federal  payroll  by  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

Employment  by  Federal  agencies  dur- 
ing the  year  just  ended  was  increased 
by  77,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
civilian  payroll  Increased  by  more  than 
a  half-billion  dollars.  This  would  be 
an  increase  in  payroll  costs  over  2  years 
of  upward  of  $1  billion. 


This  increase  in  payroll  costs  does  not 
include  so-called  pay  adjustments  which 
the  administration  has  proposed.  A  bill 
for  these  pay  raises  is  pending  before 
the  Congress  at  this  time. 

Secretary  of  Conunerce  Luther 
Hodges,  in  May  of  this  year,  was  widely 
quoted  as  saying,  in  effect,  that  all  sorts 
of  money  could  be  saved  for  taxpayers 
if  the  Government  would  get  rid  of  the 
deadwood  on  its  payroll. 

The  Commerce  Department,  in  the 
following  month  of  June,  increased  the 
nimiber  of  employees  in  its  bureaus  by 
more  than  1,600.  Of  the  15  oflQces  and 
bureaus  in  the  Department,  14  reported 
increased  onployment  for  the  month. 

In  general,  civilian  employment  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  month  of 
June  alone  weis  increased  by  34,921  to 
a  total  of  2,496,455.  This  was  the  high- 
est yearend  level  of  Federal  employment 
in  10  years. 

People  the  country  over — in  their  own 
communities,  and  with  their  own  eyes — 
almost  every  day,  see  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral waste  and  extravagance  which 
should  be  eliminated.  More  of  it  does 
not  generally  meet  the  eye. 

The  President,  himself,  on  January 
31,  said  excesses  in  Federal  stockpiles 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  totaled 
$3.4  billion,  and  they  should  be  reduced 
to  the  levels  of  national  objectives. 

What  has  happened?  Instead  of  re- 
duction, the  value  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  stockpiled  by  the  Govern- 
ment increased  in  February.  March, 
April,  and  May  by  approximately  $42.5 
million — ^net. 

There  is  an  administration  bill  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  some  $900  million  additional 
for  so-called  emergency  public  works 
projects.  This  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Federal  public  works  already  underway 
will  require  $11.5  billion  for  completion, 
and  in  addition  other  public  works  au- 
thorized but  not  yet  started  would  cost 
another  $12.8  billion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  already  spent  $105  billion — 
gross — in  foreign  aid  around  the  world 
since  World  War  n,  it  is  now  proposed 
that  another  $7  billion  should  be  spent 
this  year.  The  new  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  is  still  to  come  before  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  billions  are  already 
available  in  imexpended  balances  of 
prior  authorizations,  et  cetera. 

While  the  Federal  Government  is  op- 
erating on  deficits  running  to  billions  of 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  debt  is  up  to  $300 
biUlon,  we  find  plans  to  spend  $1,201.- 
925  in  6  years  for  the  study  of  the  affec- 
tional  relationship  of  an  infant  monkey 
and  his  mother. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  nonessential 
Federal  expenditures  run  to  billions  of 
dollars  a  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  should  be  reduced;  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  they  could  be  reduced  with- 
out impairing  any  essential  Federal 
function. 

If  this  is  not  done  we  shall  continue  to 
run  deficits,  and  pile  tip  debt.  This  will 
be  accompanied  by  inflation  or  continu- 
ing threat  of  inflation.  This  involves  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  at  home ; 
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and  It  results  In  the  withdrawal  by  for- 
eigners of  the  gold  that  backs  our 
money. 

No  one  wants  sound  tax  reduction  more 
than  I.  Responsible  tax  reduction  could 
be  accomplished  if  we  balance  our 
budget,  and  reduce  the  debt.  This  would 
stimulate  public  confidence. 

Under  our  free  enterprise  system, 
sound  progress  is  based  on  confidence 
in  the  future.  Balanced  budgets  with 
expenditures  at  a  reasonable  level  would 
be  the  responsible  basis  for  the  kind  of 
tax  reduction  all  of  us  could  support. 


August  2 


BENEPTTS  TO  GUAMANIANS  KILLED 
OR  CAPTURED  BY  THE  JAPANESE 
AT  WAKE  ISLAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1708,  S.  2256. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2256)  to  amend  section  5  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  detention 
and  other  benefits  thereunder  to  certain 
Guamanians  killed  or  captured  by  the 
Japanese  at  Wake  Island. 
.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  prop>osed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
relating  to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Certain  Guamanians,  who  were  nationals 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  were  a 
vital  part  of  otir  defense  of  Wake  Island 
dvirlng  its  invasion  by  the  Japanese  in 
World  War  II.  By  reason  of  the  Guam 
Organic  Act  of  1950,  Guamanians  are  now 
generally  citizens  of  the  United  States;  how- 
ever, they  are  precluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  Inasmuch  as  such 
benefits  are  limited  to  civilian  U.S.  citizens 
who  were  citizens  at  the  time  the  claim 
arose.  The  proposed  bill  would  provide  the 
same  benefits  to  the  Guamanians  as  is  pro- 
vided under  existing  law  for  civilian  U.S. 
citizens. 

GENZRAL    STATEMENT 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  there 
were  approximately  1,400  men  on  Wake  Is- 
land, of  whom  45  were  Guamanlan.  In- 
cluded In  the  total  were  service  personnel, 
employees  of  U.S.  Government  contractors, 
and  employees  of  Pan  American  Airways. 
These  Guamanians  took  part  in  the  defense 
of  Wake  Island,  serving  in  labor  crews,  help- 
ing with  transportation,  and  other  problems. 
When  the  island  fell  In  December  of  1941, 
all  of  the  men  there  were  captured  by  the 
Japanese  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  at  the 
end  of  hoBtllitles  In  1945  those  still  living 
were  released.  Of  the  45  Guamanians,  33 
survived,  10  were  killed  in  the  fight  for 
Wake  Island,  and  2  died  in  prison  camps. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  through 
amendments  to  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 


(sec.  5),  the  Congress  provided  compensa- 
tion for  all  of  the  men  captured  on  Waka 
Island  with  the  exception  of  the  Guama- 
nians. The  Guamanians  were  denied  bene- 
fits because  they  were  American  nationals  at 
the  time  of  capture  instead  of  U.S.  citizens 
as  defined  by  the  act.  Further,  the  Guam 
Relief  Act,  Public  Law  224,  7Btlv  Congress, 
approved  November  15,  1945,  excluded  claims 
not  arising  in  Guam.  Consequently,  the 
individuals  with  whom  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned have  not  been  compensated  for  their 
claims  under  any  previous  law. 

As  stated  above,  by  reason  of  the  Guam 
Organic  Act  of  1950,  Guamanians  are  now 
generally  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Of 
the  45  potential  claimants  under  this  bill, 
33  were  American  nationals  at  the  time  of 
Internment  and  are  now  U.S.  citizens.  The 
eligible  survivors  of  the  12  who  lost  their 
lives  are  now  generally  U.S.  citizens.  Con- 
sequently, awards  would  be  made  to  U.S. 
citizens. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  It  was  the 
Intention  of  Congress  to  omit  payment  to 
the  Guamanians.  Their  omission  came  as 
the  result  of  a  technicality  rather  than  in- 
tentionally. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
committee  feels  it  Just  and  proper  to  pro- 
vide the  same  benefits  to  such  Individuals 
as  were  provided  for  civilian  U.S.  citizens. 

PROVISIONS     OF     THE     BILL 

The  bill  would  amend  section  5  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide,  as  under 
existing  law,  the  following  benefits  to  the 
Guamanlan  claimants:  (l)  Detention  ben- 
efits at  the  rate  of  $60  for  each  month  dur- 
ing which  the  beneficiaries  were  held  cap- 
tive by  the  Japanese;  (2)  disability  benefits 
(up  to  a  maximum  of  $7,500)  at  the  rate  of 
•25  per  week  for  total  disability  arising  out 
of  such  captivity;  (3)  death  benefits  generally 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $25  per  week  for  the 
widow,  children,  and  other  survivors  of  de- 
ceased Internees;  and  (4)  medical  care  for 
disabilities  attributable  to  hardships  suf- 
fered by  beneficiaries  during  Internment. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion has  estimated  the  cost  of  paying  these 
claims  at  $184,000.  Such  payments  are  to  be 
made  from  the  war  claims  fund,  presently 
available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2256)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  the  case  of  any  Guamanlan  killed 
or  captured  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment on  or  after  December  7,  1941,  at 
Wake  Island,  benefits  shall  be  granted  un- 
der subsection  (a)  through  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  apply  In  the  case  of  civilian 
American  citizens  so  killed  or  captured. 
Claims  lor  benefits  under  subsections  (a) 
through  (e)  of  this  section  must  be  filed 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  the  time  limi- 
tation applicable  to  any  individual  by  sub- 
section (f)  shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who  is  entitled  to 
such  benefits  solely  by  reason  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be 
construed  to  affect  the  right  of  any  indi- 
vidual to  receive  such  benefits  with  respect 
to  any  period  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection." 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CLAIMS  AS  RE- 
SULT OF  ARTIFICIAL  RAISING  OF 
WATER  LEVEL  OF  LAKE  ONTARIO 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1709,  S.  2978 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  «S. 
2978)  to  authorize  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  to  investigate  the  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  suffered 
property  damage  in  1951  and  1952  as 
the  result  of  the  artificial  raising  of  the 
water  level  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  accept  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  damages 
caused  during  1951  and  1952  by  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  Gut  Dam  In 
the  Saint  LawTence  River  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  the  Commission  Is  further 
authorized  and  directed  with  respect  to  each 
such  claim  to  determine  the  validity  thereof 
and  the  amount  of  damages  caused  by  Gut 
Ddin. 

Sec  2.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Commission  shall  give 
public  notice  by  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  time  when,  and  the  limit  of 
time  within  which,  claims  may  be  filed,  which 
limit  shall  not  be  more  than  twelve  months 
after  such  publication. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  all  claims  are  determined 
by  it.  submit  to  the  President  a  report  and 
a  list  of  claims  determined  to  be  valid,  and 
the  amount  of  each  such  claim  and  a  list  of 
claims  determined  to  be  Invalid,  for  such 
action  bV  the  President  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  stuns  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  utilize  Its  existing  personnel  and 
facilities  to  the  maximtmi  extent  practicable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(ci  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  pay  or  cer- 
tify for  payment  any  claim  filed  hereunder. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  Government  of  Canada  en- 
ters Into  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  providing  for 
arbitration  or  adjudication  of  the  claims 
filed  under  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
discontinue  Its  investigation  and  determi- 
nation of  the  claims  and  transfer  or  other- 
wise make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
all  records  and  documents  relating  to  the 
claims  or,  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  return  to  claimants  documenU  filed 
in  support  of  their  claims. 

I     The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  will  permit  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  to  investigate  and 
evaluate  claims  rising  out  of  the  fiood- 
ing  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
which  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
Canadian  Dam. 
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Mr.  President,  for  many  years,  the 
people  whose  homes  and  property  along 
the  lakeshore  weis  damaged  have  been 
trying  to  persiuide  the  Canadian  Govern - 
ment  to  submit;  these  claims  to  arbitra- 
tion. Under  one  pretext  or  another,  the 
Government  of  Canada  has  refused  even 
to  allow  a  hearing  in  the  matter.  My 
bill  will  allow  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  review  any  claims 
which  might  be  filed.  Although  the 
Commission  will  not  have  the  funds  to 
pay  any  claims,  any  decision  by  the  Com- 
mission that  payment  is  due  would,  I  am 
confident,  exert  strong  pressure  on  the 
Canadian  Government  to  fulfill  their 
long  standing  treaty  obligations  in  this 
matter.  I  am  hopeful  that  Senate  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  will  also  encourage  the 
State  Department  to  take  a  more  vigor- 
ous stand  in  pursuing  the  legitimate 
rights  of  these  American  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2978)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AHSAIlET  OYUNCIYAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the;  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1723, 
H.R.  3822. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (KM. 
3822)  for  the  relief  of  Ahsabet  Oyunci- 
yan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  procee<led  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
ic  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3822)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

PUBLIC  SPACE  USE  OVER  AND 
UNDER  lOTH  STREET  SW.,  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  thj  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1735.  S. 
3525. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3525)  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.  In  connection  with  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  Fed- 
eral office  building,  to  use  the  public 
space  under  and  over  10th  Street  SW.. 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  [>oint  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  the  purix>se  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE  BILL 

The  piu-pose  of  S.  3526  is  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  use  the 
public  space  over  and  under  that  portion 
of  10th  Street  SW..  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
site  for  Federal  Office  Building  No.  5  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  the  extent  that 
such  use  does  not  Interfere  with  the  use 
of  10th  Street  by  the  general  public  for 
travel. 

CCNEKAL    STATEMENT 

On  June  26,  1961,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  approved  Federal  Office  Building 
No.  5  for  construction  under  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  on  the  basis  of  a  re- 
vised prospectus  submitted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  on  December  30, 
1960. 

The  proposed  project  contemplated  the 
erection  of  two  multlstoried  office  buildings, 
with  related  service  facilities  and  fallout 
shelter,  in  the  Southwest  Redeveolpment 
Area,  on  two  sites  arranged  symmetrically 
on  either  side  of  the  intersection  of  the 
proposed  10th  Street  Mall  and  Independence 
Avenue  SW.,  for  Department  of  Defense 
headquarters  activities.  The  proposed  sites 
consist  of  195,800  square  feet  of  land  to  be 
acquired  from  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  214.200  square  feet  of  streets  to  be 
closed,  and  T.CKX)  square  feet  now  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 9.6  acres. 

The  two  buildings  would  have  a  gross  area 
of  about  1.780,000  square  feet,  and  a  net 
Ej-ea  of  1,263.000  square  feet.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  Is  M2  million.  Including  the  cost 
of  the  site  to  be  acquired.  The  proposed 
buildings  would  provide  suitable  permanent 
space  for  about  one-fourth  (7,500)  of  the 
Department's  headquarters  personnel  not 
presently  housed  in  the  Pentagon  and 
Arlington  Annex  (Federal  Office  Building 
No.    2). 

In  the  design  of  the  proposed  buildings, 
the  scheme  now  conceived  would  consist  of 
a  single  main  office  structure  six  stories  high, 
780  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide,  parallel  to 
Independence  Avenue  and  spanning  the  pro- 
posed 10th  Street  Mall,  raised  30  to  40  feet 
above  the  street,  and  two  wings  fotir  stories 
high  extending  back  parallel  to  the  Mall. 
This  unit  will  be  supported  by  colvunns  and 
win  be  erected  so  that  there  will  be  at  least 
30  to  40  feet  of  unobstructed  clear  space 
from  10th  Street  SW..  to  the  underside 
of  the  building.  This  building  bridge  with 
the  clearance  will  act  as  a  gateway  entrance 
to  the  Mall  from  Indejjendence  Avenue,  and 
set  off  the  group  of  Smithsonian  Institution 
buildings  as  a  focal  point  where  10th  Street 
SW.,  Joins  Independence  Avenue.  Generous 
open  landscaped  spaces  and  promenades  will 
be  maintained  at  street  and  sidewalk  levels. 
Parking  space  for  automobiles  would  be  In- 
cluded under  the  two  wings. 

The  building  bridge  over  10th  Street  SW., 
would  make  possible  the  best  use  of  the  two 
divided  sites  designated  for  the  building,  re- 
sulting in  a  more  efficient  functional  opera- 
tion by  the  occupants.  It  would  make  the 
building  a  more  aesthetic  unit,  and  enhance 
the  Mall,  Independence  Avenue,  and  the 
historic  Smithsonian  Institution  headquar- 
ters building.  To  accommodate  the  same 
office  space  in  two  separate  buildings  would 
require  very  massive  high  structil(res  about 
11  stories  high  fianking  the  prc^posed  Mall 
with  ends  facing  Independence  Avenue,  and 
producing  a  long  and  deep-chasm  effect  at 
the  Mall  entrance. 


The  legislation  was  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  wltb  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Tlie 
CommlMtlon  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  NaUonAl 
Capital  Planning  Commission  have  Indicated 
their  approval  of  the  concept  of  having  the 
Federal  office  building  span  at  the  10th  Street 
Mall. 

coMurrrKE  views 

The  committee  believes  that  design  of  a 
functional  building  spanning  10th  Street 
would  permit  more  advantageous  tise  of  the 
building  sites,  and  economy  in  construction 
of  the  building,  and  would  also  permit  more 
efficient  use  of  the  building  by  its  occupants. 
Eimctment  of  S.  3535  is  therefore  recom- 
mended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3525)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services.  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  Federal  oBioe  buUding  on  the 
south  side  of  Independence  Avenue  South- 
west in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  author- 
ized to  use  the  public  space  over  and  under 
that  portion  of  Tenth  Street  Southwest 
which  Is  adjacent  to  such  property  as  has 
been  or  may  be  acquired  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  as  a  site  ttx  sakl 
building.  Such  authority  shall  be  exercised 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  use  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  use  of  said  street  by 
the  general  public  for  the  purpose  of  travel. 


MODIFICATION    OF    PROJECT    FOR 
GLOUCESTER  HARBOR.  MASS. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1736,  S. 
3544. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3544)  authorizing  modification  of  the 
project  for  Gloucester  Harbor,  Mass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues today  to  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  S.  3544.  to  authorize  modifi- 
cation of  the  project  for  Gloucester 
Harbor. 

This  project  will  provide  for  badly 
needed  deepening  and  widening  of  the 
channels  in  Gloucester  Harbor.  It  will 
enable  the  city  to  enlarge  its  fisheries, 
and  its  entire  commerce  by  expanding 
the  harbor  to  accommodate  larger  ves- 
sels with  greater  facility.  It  will  also 
eliminate  obstacles  and  enlarge  naviga- 
tional facilities  in  order  to  reduce  ex- 
p>ensive  delays  which  now  affect  the  ves- 
sels using  the  harbor. 

Since  the  founding  of  Gloucester  Its 
fortunes  have  depended  almost  entirely 
UFKin  the  sea.  whether  by  fishing  or 
trade.  It  is  still  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  fishing  ports. 

In  recent  years,  however,  Gloucester 
has  been  an  area  of  high  unemployment. 
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This  bill  wUl  provide  for  improvements 
to  the  harbor  whieh  ooald  help  both  the 
fisheries  and  the  leneral  trade  of 
the  dty.  It  could  make  a  substantial 
Improvement  in  the  city's  economic  stt- 
uatkm.  I  ask  unanimf>m>  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  pertinent  informa- 
tion concerning  this  hilL 

Tliere  b«ng  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  imnted  in  the 
RacoRB.  as  follows: 

S.  3544.  autlunlsixxg  modification  of  the 
navigation  project  for  Gloucester  Harbor, 
Mass. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
modiflcatlon  of  the  existing  project  for 
Gloucester  Harbor,, IfaM..  aulwtanttaily  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  rg^^^w^>rI\aT^^f^tlnn^  q{   th« 

Chief  of  Enclneers  In  House  Document  No. 
341.  87th  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Pedend 
cost  of  SI, 100,000. 

DESCBIPTION  OV  PROJECT 

Location:  Gloucester  Harbor,  Mass..  is  lo- 
cated at  the  southern  end  of  Cape  Ann  on 
tbe  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  25  miles  nortbeast 
of  Boston  Barber. 

Report  authortaed  by  resoIutloDs  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Worlu  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Rei»caentatlTCS  adopted 
March  30,  195S. 

Existing  project:  Tlie  outer  harbor,  about 
1,000  acres  In  area  at  the  18-foot  contour, 
contains  two  coves  and  two  minor  harbors. 
The  Inner  harbor,  in  which  the  oeeangotng 
conunerce  is  ecmducted,  consists  of  about 
62  acres  at  the  18-foot  contour  and  contains 
two  coves:  Harbor  Core  and  Smith  Cove. 
Authorized  ImproTements  consist  of  a  rub- 
blestone  breakwater  3.350  feet  long  from 
Eastern  Point  over  Dog  Bar  to  Cat  Ledge  at 
the  ocean  entrance  to  the  outer  harbor;  re- 
moval of  three  ledges  in  the  Inner  harbor  and 
five  in  the  outer  harbor;  removal  of  ledges 
and  boulders  and  channel  dredging  to  15 
feet  near  the  wharves  in  the  Inner  harbor; 
dredging  Harbor  COire  to  a  depth  of  10  feet; 
and  a  connection  channel  8  feet  deep 
througb  Annlsquam  River.  The  last  modifi- 
cation of  the  project  was  auth<»lzed  on 
August  30,  1035.  The  jx-oject  was  completed 
in  1958,  at  a  cost  of  $758,900.  Expenditures 
for  maintenance  total  $410,000. 

Estimated  cost  (I«ovesnber  1960  price 
levels) :  Federal.  aU.  $1,100,000. 


Project  eccmomlcs: 
Annual  charges: 

Interest 

Amortization 

Maintenance 

Navigation  aids 

$29,600 

11,100 

13. 700 

000 

Total    annual   charges 

55,000 

Annual  benefits : 
Prevention  of  damages 

133,600 
14.000 

Total  annual  benefits.. 


147.600 


Comments  of  State  and  Federal  agencies: 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  no  objection;  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  approves;  and 
Department  of  the  Interior,  no  objection. 

Benefits:  Gloucester  Harbor  is  one  of  the 
largest  fishing  ports  In  the  United  States. 
The  principal  Industries  In  the  area  are  fish- 
ing, importing  of  fish,  boatyard  and  marine 
railway  activity,  and  maniifacturing.  The 
entire  Cape  Ann  area  constitutes  a  well- 
developed  recreational  area.  The  normal 
population  of  25,000  Is  greatly  Increased  by 
summer  residents.  Waterbome  commerce  in 
1958  was  185.093  tons,  and  171.500  tons  In 
1960,  of  which  82  percent  was  fish  or  fish 
products  and  10  percent  was  petrole\un  prod- 
ucts. Import-export  commerce  amounted  to 
62.400  tons  in  1&S0.  Commercial  vessels 
with  drafts  ranging  up  to  15  feet  made  19,738 
trips  In  the  harbor  in  1959. 


Local  Interests  desire  deepening  and  wid- 
ening the  channels,  removal  of  all  ledges  and 
underwater  obstructions,  and  provision  of 
turning  basins  and  anchorages.  They  con- 
sider the  recommended  bufM^vements  es- 
sential for  continued  expansion  of  the  fishing 
industry  and  elimination  of  navigation  haz- 
ards to  shipping.  The  Gloucester  City 
Council  has  voted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  local  cooperation. 

The  general  navigation  facilities  at 
Gloucester  Harbor  are  lnade<}uate  for  the 
present  needs  for  oonunerclal  shipping  and 
commeree.  The  recommended  Improvements 
will  provide  adequate  channels  to  reduce 
tidal  delays  for  vessels  having  a  draft  of  11 
feet  aiid~greater;  provide  safe  clearances  over 
ledge  areas  and  rock  shoals  that  are  haaards 
to  navigation;  provide  anchorage  space  for 
vessels  not  actually  loading  or  unloading  to 
eliminate  congested  conditions  at  terminals: 
and  provide  anchorage  space  for  smaller  vefi- 
seis  thai  require  shelter  from  stormf.  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  thebilL 

The  bill  ta  3544)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
modiflcatlon  of  the  existing  project  for 
Gloucester  Harbor.  Massachusetts,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  as  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  341,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,- 
100,000. 

Sic.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


REPEAL  OP  PORTION  OP  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  ACT.  1943 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1745, 
S.  3340. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

"ITie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3340)  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second 
Supplemental  National  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  1943,  approved  October  26. 
1942  (56  Stat.  990.  999),  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  second  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Works  Agency,  Public 
Buildings  Administration"  in  the  Second 
Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1943  (56  Stat.  990  at  999).  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  October  26,  1949 
(63  Stat.  930),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  beginning  with  "Provided  further.  That 
effective  on  the  date  of  this  enactment" 
down  through  "without  exchange  of 
funds:". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
ol  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

pxraposx 

The  purpose  of  S.  3340.  as  amended.  Is  to 
repeal  section  317  of  title  40  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  relates  generally  to  the 
purchase  and  Installation  of  air-conditioning 
and  temperature  and  humidity  control 
equipment  in  Govenmaent -owned  or  leased 
buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CEMEaAL    STATEJAEMT 

The  Second  Supplemental  National  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act.  1943,  provided  that 
all  electric  fans,  watcr-coollng  units,  and  air- 
conditioning  equipment  procured  by  a  Fed- 
eral activity  and  Installed  In  Government 
owned  or  leased  buildings  In  the  District  of 

Columbia  and  adjacent  areas,  operated  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  would 
be  and  remain  in  the  custody  and  under  con- 
trol of  the  Administrator  without  exchange 
of  funds  and  Irrespective  of  the  appropria- 
tions from  which  such  items  were  procured 
or  the  source  from  which  they  were  obtained, 
and  existing  appropriations,  or  unless  specif- 
ically provided  future  appropriations,  other 
than  appropriations  to  the  Administrator, 
would  not  be  available  for  the  purchase  or 
installation  of  such  equipment  in  the  build- 
ings. 

A  decision  by  the  Comptroller  General  in 
1949.  advised  that  agencies  requiring  special 
equipment  for  temperature  and  humidity 
control  because  of  the  reaction  of  sensitive 
laboratory  and  electronic  equipment  to  the 
weather,  would  have  to  apply  to  the  General 
Service.s  Administration  for  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  such  equipment.  Accordingly, 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  October  26.  1942, 
were  amended  by  Public  Law  410.  Slst  Con- 
gress, to  provide  thiit  the  restrictions  would 
not  apply  to  ventilating  and  temperature 
and  humidity  control  equipment  for  special 
laboratory,  scientific,  and  research  purposes, 
the  cost  of  which  would  l>e  borne  by  the 
Federal  agency  utilizing  such  equipment,  but 
the  installation  would  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  General  Services  Administration, 
would  t)e  subsequently  maintained  and  op- 
erated by  that  agency,  and  remain  under  Its 
custody  and  control  without  exchange  of 
funds. 

This  act  has  been  the  subject  of  much  mis- 
understanding between  the  tenant  agencies 
and  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  is  considered  no  longer  needed.  Regula- 
tions now  require  GSA  approval  of  air-condi- 
tioning equipment  in  buildings  operated  by 
it  and  provide  for  the  installation  to  be  made 
by  General  Services  Administration  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3340)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  CITY  OF  SAN 
DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1590, 
S.  1108,  and  that  the  bill  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(S.  1108)  authorizing  the  conveyance  of 
certain  propertj  in  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  f  i  om  Montana. 

The  motion  -.vas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceed'^d  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittf^e  on  Armed  Services  with  amend- 
ments. 


MANN  CREEK  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION   PROJECT,   IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  405. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
40.")  > .  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Mann  deck  Federal  reclama- 
tion project.  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, whicii  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  providing  irriga- 
tion water  for  approximately  fifty-one  hun- 
dred acres,  conserving  and  developing  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  providing  recreational 
benefits,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendaton,'  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to), is  authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  facilities  of  the  Mann  Creek 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho.  The 
principal  worlss  of  the  project  shall  consist 
of  a  dpm  and  reservoir,  diversion  facilities 
from  the  reservoir,  and  drainage  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  The  bai^e  period  provided  In  sub- 
section (d),  section  9,  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939.  as  amended,  for  repay- 
ment of  the  construction  costs  properly 
chargeable  to  any  bloctc  of  lands  and  as- 
signed to  be  repaid  by  irrigators  shall  be 
forty  years,  exclusive  of  any  development 
period,  from  the  time  water  is  first  delivered 
to  that  bloclc.  Costs  allocated  to  irrigation 
in  excess  ol  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  within  the  ability  of  the 
irrigators  to  repay  within  the  repayment  j)e- 
rlod  or  periods  liereln  specified  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  reclamation  fund  within  such 
period  or  periods  from  revenues  derived  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the  dis- 
position of  power  mariceted  through  the 
Federal  power  system  In  southern  Idaho. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized,  in  connection  with  the  Mann 
Creek  project,  to  construct  minimum  basic 
public  recreation  facilities,  and  to  acquire 
such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  plan  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  but  such  facilities  (other  than 
those  necessary  to  protect  the  project  works 
and  the  visiting  public)  shall  not  be  con- 
structed until  an  agreement  has  been  ex- 
ecuted by  the  State  of  Idaho,  an  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  an  appro- 
priate local  agency  or  organization  to  assume 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  facil- 
ities. The  cost  of  constructing  such  facil- 
ities shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonre- 
turnable   under  the  reclamation  laws. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rea- 
sonable provision  in  the  worlss  authorized 
by  this  Act  as  he  finds  to  be  required  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of  fish  and 
wildlife  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48 
Stat.  401,  as  amended;  16  U.8.C.  Wl,  and  the 


following) ,  and  the  portion  of  the  construc- 
tion costs  allocated  to  these  purposes,  to- 
gether with  an  appropriate  share  of  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  replacement  costs 
therefor,  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  non- 
returnable.  Before  the  works  are  transferred 
to  an  irrigation  water  users'  organization  for 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance,  the  or- 
ganization shall  have  agreed  to  operate  them 
in  such  fashion,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  to  achieve  the  benefits  to  fish  and 
wildlife  on  which  the  allocation  of  costs 
therefor  is  predicated,  and  to  return  the 
works  to  the  United  Suites  for  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  comply  with  his  requirements  to  achieve 
such  benefits. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  worlts 
herein  authorized  the  sum  of  $3,490,000 
(April  1961  prices).  There  are  also  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sunas  as  may 
be  required  for  the  operation  and  malnte- 
niincs  of  said  works. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUl  HORIZATION  FOR  JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY SUBCOMMITTEE  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  IN  LOS  ANGELES 
ON  AUGUST  6  AND  7 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  hold  hearmgs  in  Los 
Anceles  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  August 
6  and  7. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is.s«.  ordered. 


HEARING  ON  INTER-AGENCY  CO- 
ORDINATION IN  DRUG  RESEARCH 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
held  a  hearing  on  Wednesday  morning, 
August  1.  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  subject  of 
"Inter-Agency  Coordination  in  Drug  Re- 
search Information." 

The  focus  of  our  hearing  was  on  cer- 
tam  phases  of  the  case  history  of  a  sleep- 
ing pill  which,  administered  to  pregnant 
mothers  in  Great  Britain  and  Western 
Germany,  is  alleged  to  have  caused  de- 
formations in  up  to  6,000  babies. 

We  had  as  witnesses : 

Dr.  George  Larrick,  Administrator  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration; 

Dr.  Frances  O.  Kelsey,  the  able  phy- 
sician-pharmacologist who  was  respon- 
sible for  preventing  the  commercial  in- 
troduction of  the  drug  into  the  United 
States; 

Dr.  James  Shannon.  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  subcommittee  concentrated  on 
phases  which  have  received  almost  no 
attention  to  date  in  the  nationwide  dis- 
cussion on  the  sleeping  pill.  I  refer  to 
information  and  communication  phases. 
sxTBcoMMrmr's  long,  pkios  studt 

The  subject  of  scientific  medical  re- 
search information  has  received  the  in- 
tensive attention  of  this  subcommittee 
for   several   years.    We   have   issued   a 


series  of  factual  reports  designed  to 
strengthen  the  flow  of  information  for 
research  purposes,  for  clinical  appUca- 
tion,  and  to  the  general  public, 

THREE    QX7ESTIONS    AT    WESNKSDAT'H    KKAKIKG 

Among  the  questions  which  the  sub- 
committee discussed,  m  terms  of  this 
hearing,  were  the  following : 

First.  Does  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration have  a  modem,  coordinated 
research  mformation  system  on  new  and 
old  drugs,  including  current  data  from 
United  States  and  foreign  articles,  sci- 
entific papers,  clinical  rejxjrts,  and  phar- 
m^ceuLical  comp.iny  presentations? 

Second.  Does  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration make  effective  use  of  drug 
research  information  in  other  branches 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Eklucation. 
and  Welfare,  and  in  other  Government 
agencies? 

Third.  Do  other  units  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hes.lth.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  other  ajrencies  make  effective  use  of 
drug  research  information  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration? 

AN  I»rrERNATIONAL  TRAGEDY  COMPOUNDED  BT 
INFORMATION    WEAKNESSES 

In  the  case  of  the  sleeping  pill  respon- 
sible for  deformities  in  babies,  we  see  an 
international  tragedy. 

Preliminary  evidence  compiled  by  our 
subcommittee  staff  indicates  that  seri- 
ous weaknesses  in  international  commu- 
nication may — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "may" — ^have  compoimded  the 
tragedy. 

Effective,  prompt  communication  is, 
of  course,  indispensable  in  the  case  of 
all  new  drugs — and,  for  that  matter, 
"old"  drugs. 

This  communication  should  include: 

First.  Articles  in  professional  jour- 
nals. 

Second.  Scientific  papers  presented  at 
symposia  and  other  meetings. 

Third.  Clinical  reports. 

Fourth.  Pharmaceutical  company 

presentations.  Including  test  animal  and 
clinical  data,  and  so  forth. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Dr.  Kelsey  was 
alerted  to  the  danger  of  the  sleeping  pill 
by  fortunate  "chance  reading" — and  I 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  "chance 
reading" — of  an  article  published  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal. 

The  fact  is  that  literally  thousands  of 
articles  on  drugs  are  appearing  in  hun- 
dreds of  medical  journals  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  For  a  dili- 
gent investigator  to  find  pertinent  arti- 
cles by  traditional  methods  is  about  as 
esisy  as  locating  "a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack." 

I  have  pointed  out  for  years  that  the 
U.S.  Goveriunent  cannot  afford  to  rely 
on  outdated  methods  for  acquiring,  ab- 
stracting, indexing,  reviewing,  and  dis- 
seminating all  types  of  information.  I 
must  say,  in  all  frankness,  that  for  a 
long  time  I  have  felt  somewhat  like  "a 
man  crying  in  the  wilderness."  in  urging 
better  Federal  and  public-private  infor- 
mation systems.  Horse-and-buggy 
methods  in  handling  information  still 
prevail,  unfortunately,  throughout  the 
Federal  Goveriunent. 

MT  APPEAL  or  3  WEEKS  AGO 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  just 
15  days  ago,  I  reiterated  in  the  Senate 
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Uie  need  for  a  coordinated  system  of  in- 
formation systems  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  urged  such  a  system  of  sys- 
tems between  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
other  units  of  the  Department.  I  stated 
specifically — ^page  13955.  Congressional 
Record,  July  18: 

Longstanding  pharmaceutical  Informa- 
tion needs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion require  advanced  methodology;  but, 
Ideally,  such  methodology  should  contribute 
to  and  draw  from  other  pharmaceutical- 
type  lnformatl<m  centers  elsewhere  In  the 
Department. 

CSZAT    VALTTX    OF    PHARMACEUTICALS 

The  subcommittee  study  sought  to  set 
forth  the  facts  carefully  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  agencies,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry. 

We  all  know  the  tremendous  value  of 
modem  pharmaceuticals — which  have 
had  so  profound  an  effect  in  improving 
health  standards. 

Now  we  need  to  help  secure  the  best 
possible  information  systems  for  the 
handling  of  pharmaceutical  data — 
whether  on  applications  for  new,  experi- 
mental drugs — as  in  the  case  of  this 
sleeping  pill — or  on  drugs  which  have 
been  approved  for  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  foDowing  statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SZNATOB    HUMPHBZT    SATS    HISTOBT    OP   BaBT- 

DEPOsMUfG  Dbttg  Mabkko  bt  Tbagic  Gaps 
AND  Delays  in  Internationai.  Comxtcni- 

CATION 

The  subcommittee  meets  today  to  study 
problems  of  "Inter-Agency  Coordination  in 
Drug  Research  Information." 

We  are  making  this  review  because  pre- 
liminary evidence  indicates  that  there  are 
Indeed  serious  problems  of  lack  of  coordi- 
nation and  communication:  (a)  among 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government;  and  (h) 
between  American  and  foreign  agencies, 
American  and  foreign  drug  companies, 
American  and  foreign  researchers  and  prac- 
titioners. 

WHAT  WE  ABE  AND  ARE  NOT  STTTDTING 

I  should  like  It  clearly  understood  what 
this  Subcommittee  is  not  studying  and  what 
It  is  studying. 

(a)  We  are  not  repeating  studies  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittees  as  regards  pharma- 
ceutical legislation. 

(b)  We  are  studying  phases  which  are 
within  our  particular  competence  and  Juris- 
diction— namely.  Interagency  coordination 
and  communication — on  both  national  and 
International  scenes. 

We  have  studied  problems  of  scientific 
communication  and  coordination  for  4  years. 
We  have  issued  numerous  reports,  and  these 
reports  have  led  to  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative actions. 

rocus  ON  NEW,  experimental  drugs 

One  further  word  as  to  what  we  are  and 
are  not  studying: 

It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  we 
are  concentrating  today  on  new.  experi- 
mental drugs. 

We  are  not,  by  and  large,  discussing  drugs 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  prescription  use  by 
the  medical  proreasion. 


I  wUl  add  that,  as  a  pharmacist  myself,  I 
know  the  great  care  and  diligence  with 
which  the  members  of  the  pharmaceutical 
profession  dispense  drugs. 

I  will  say,  too,  that  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  has  demonstrated 
Its  deep  interest  in  constructive  responses 
to  the  type  of  problems  which  we  will  ex- 
amine today. 

OUR     PROCEDURE     TODAT 

We  are  going  today  from  the  general  to  the 
specific.  We  are  anal3^ing  the  case  history 
of  one  Instance.  It  involves  an  international 
tragedy  resulting  from  what  was  believed  to 
be  a  harmless  sleeping  pill. 

The  drug  has  reportedly  been  used  in  13 
countries.  Dr.  Helen  Taussig,  an  outstand-  j 
Ing  authority,  has  stated,  based  on  her  on-  ' 
the-scene  study  in  West  Germany,  that  the 
drug — called  Contergan  there — ^was  man- 
ufactured "by  the  ton."  By  1960  it  became 
Germany's  most  popular  sleeping  tablet  and 
tranquilizer. 

We  know  of  the  tragic  aftermath. 

In  the  United  States,  a  new  drug  appli- 
cation for  it  was  received  on  September  12, 
1960. 

We  are  particularly  Interested  in  the  chain 
of  events  which  occurred  thereafter — in  the 
United  States  and  abroad — until  the  date  of 
March  8,  1962,  when  the  American  company 
withdrew  their  new  drug  application. 

During  this  time  supplies  of  the  drug  were 
apparently  distributed — for  experimental 
purposes  only — to  over  1,200  American  phy- 
sicians. Thirty-three  physicians  in  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota  received  experimental 
supplies. 

SOME    TEMTATrVX     IMPSESSIONS 

I  have  been  repeatedly  asked : 

"What  does  our  preliminary  study  of  the 
chronology  on  Thalidomide  reveal?  What 
tentative  points  do  we  wish  to  check  in  to- 
day's and  subsequent  testimony — either  val- 
idating or  refuting,  whatever  the  facts  may 
be?" 

In  response,  and  purely  as  an  outline  of 
what  the  hearing  record  may  or  may  not 
ultimately  confirm,  let  me  Indicate  a  few 
tentative  points: 

( 1 )  It  would  appear  that  the  case  history 
of  this  drug  is  marked  by  tragic,  avoidable 
gaps  and  delays  in  International  communi- 
cation. 

(2)  It  would  appear  that,  despite  a  strong 
drug  regulatory  system  in  the  United  States. 
there  are  serious  weaknesses  in  information 
and  conununicatlon  on  new,  experimental 
drugs. 

(3)  It  would  appear  that  numberless  par- 
ents in  the  United  States  escaped  the  heart- 
break experienced  in  other  countries — 
thanks  to  a  combination  of  circiunstances : 
(a)  existing  statutory  and  administrative 
procedures  within  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration; (b)  _^the  diligence,  skill  and 
conscientiousness  of  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey;  (c) 
a  certain  degree  of  chance,  luck,  and  sheer 
good  fortune. 

This  latter  disturbing  circumstance  bears 
study.  The  United  States  this  time  escaped 
by  the  "skin  of  its  teeth,"  so  to  speak. 

It  appears  clear  that  we  need  to  system- 
atize increased  safeguards.  We  need  to  re- 
duce the  degree  of  risk  (which  will  always 
be  present  to  some  extent) . 

We  need  to  give  Federal  and  private  re- 
viewers and  Investigators  better,  prompter, 
more  reliable  access  to  the  world's  medical 
literature — in  all  principal  languages. 

Dr.  Kelsey's  "chance  finding"  of  a  "letter 
to  the  editor"  in  one  Journal  (out  of  the 
world's  4,0G0  medical  Journals)  is  hardly  re- 
assuring— so  far  as  the  future  procedure  Is 
concerned. 

(4>  It  would  appear  that  the  "right  hand 
of  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  always 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing,"  and  that 
it  doee  not  always  cooperate  with  "that 
hand." 


Federal  agencies'  management  coordina- 
tion, and  communicatiCkn  of  drug  research 
information  varies  from  "very  good"  to  "very 
poor "  or  "nonexistent,"  in  various  Instances. 

CONCLUSION 

The  facts  will,  however,  speak  for  them- 
selves. Our  aim  is  to  get  the  facts,  to  test 
these  or  any  other  hypotheses  with  the  evi- 
dence of  documented  findings. 

In  this  morning's  brief  period  before  the 
start  of  the  Senate  session,  we  can.  of  course, 
do  no  more  than  touch  a  few  highlights  of 
the  vast  and  complex  problems  referred  to 
above. 


TAX  PROPOSALS 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  an  immediate  cut  in  taxes. 
Some  proposals  for  tax  reform  and 
reduction  are  designed  principally  to 
stimulate  investment.  Others  are  de- 
signed chiefly  to  stimulate  consumption. 
Net  tax  reductions  ranging  from  $7  bil- 
lion to  nearly  double  that  amount  are 
mentioned. 

I  believe  that  a  tax  cut  of  major 
proportions  would  be  inappropriate  at 
this  time.  It  would  run  counter  to  most 
current  economic  trends  which  are  gen- 
erally favorable.  It  could  Increase  the 
deficit  already  likely  to  occur  in  the 
Federal  budget  this  fiscal  year.  It  could 
add  to  the  public  debt  outstanding,  which 
the  Treasury  Department  already  ex- 
pects to  reach  an  all  time  high  of  $305 
billion  by  the  end  of  December.  It  could 
complicate  our  international  balance  of 
p^Tnents  problem.  None  of  these  results 
^ms  necessary.    Each  would  be  unwise. 

Even  without  a  major  tax  cut,  con- 
siderable tax  relief  is  in  prospect.  Less 
than  a  month  has  passed  since  the  Treas- 
ury Department  authorized  what,  in 
effect,  was  sizable  tax  relief  for  business. 
Early  in  July,  the  Treasury  announced 
a  sweeping  liberalization  of  guidelines 
and  rules  for  determining  depreciation 
on  business  machinery  and  equipment, 
for  Federal  income-tax  purposes.  Ac- 
cording to  Treasury  estimates,  business 
tax  liabilities  will  be  reduced  by  as  much 
as  $1.5  billion  during  the  first  year  the 
new  depreciation  allowances  are  fully 
operative. 

On  July  31,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee ordered  the  proposed  Revenue 
Act  of  1962  favorably  reported  with 
amendments.  The  net  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  authorize  another  tax  cut, 
in  addition  to  the  reduction  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Treasury's  new  depreciation 
allowances.  Taking  all  provisions  into 
account,  including  a  proposed  7-percent 
investment  incentive  feature,  the  net 
Federal  revenue  loss  or  tax  cut  resulting 
from  the  bill  would  come  to  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  the  first  full  year 
of  operation. 

Yet.  despite  these  measures,  proposals 
have  been  made  for  a  further  tax  cut 
of  many  billions  of  dollars.  In  general, 
these  proposals  are  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that,  in  the  absence  of  a  broad 
tax  reduction,  economic  activity  will  de- 
cline and  unemployment  will  rise. 

No  one  agrees,  however,  why,  or  how 
much,  or  even  whether,  the  economy  may 
decline,  nor  do  we  know  how  far.  if  at 
all,  a  tax  cut  might  go  toward  easing  the 
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anticipated  economic  situation.  We 
shoiUd  remember  that  tax  cuts  in  1926, 
1929.  and  1948  were  succeeded  by  a  de- 
cline, not  a  rise,  in  general  ec(momic 
activity. 

I  believe  that  current  trends  and  pros- 
pects in  our  economy  do  not  show  any 
need  for  a  major  tax  cut  now.  The 
economic  situation,  according  to  the 
latest  available  major  indicators,  re- 
mains generally  favorable.  The  gross 
national  product — representing  the  total 
national  output  of  goods  and  services  at 
current  market  prices — increased  still 
further  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  to  a  record  annual  rate  of  $552 
billion.  In  June,  industrial  production 
edged  up  to  a  new  high. 

During  the  month  of  June,  personal 
income  rose  to  a  new  high  at  an  aimual 
rate  of  $440  billion.  In  July,  civilian  em- 
ployment, at  an  annual  rate  of  67.7  mil- 
lion r>ersons,  was  only  slightly  below  the 
record  level  attained  earlier  this  year. 
Unemployment  declined  in  July  to  5.3 
percent,  the  lowest  rate  in  more  than  2 
years. 

These  and  a  number  of  other  major 
economic  indicators  show  that  in  many 
respects  we  are  at,  or  close  to,  record 
levels  of  prosperity.     Certainly,  we  are 

not  now  in  a  recession  that  might  Justify 
some  consideration  of  a  tax  reduction. 
If  the  recent  pace  of  economic  expansion 
has  not  been  so  rapid  as  some  would  like, 
we  should  remember  that  the  last  reces- 
sion was  the  mildest  of  the  postwar 
period. 

Nor  does  the  ecOTiomic  outlook  point 
clearly  to  an  imminent  recession  of  sub- 
stantial magnitude  that  might  suggest 
the  need  for  s<Mne  counterbalancing  fiscal 
action.  No  less  an  authority  than  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Mr.  Per  Jacobs- 
son,  said  earlier  this  month  that : 

The  question  of  the  tax  cut  has  very  much 
to  do  with  two  problems,  one.  whether  one 
has  to  expect  a  setback  in  business,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  setback  in 
the  coming  months,  I  tiiink  the  improve- 
ment will  continue,  not  at  the  high  rate 
that  had  been  expected,  but  still  at  a  steady 
rate. 

Secondly,  some  people  believe  there  has 
to  be  a  tax  cut  because  they  want  a  higher 
deficit  in  the  budget,  which,  of  course,  is 
quite  another  question.  There  wlU  be,  as 
we  know,  a  deficit,  a  fair  amount  already 
under  present  provisions  so  that  some  people 
think  that  this  deficit  is  large  enough  to 
give  the  impetus  to  business  that  Is  needed 
in  this  situation. 

Much  the  same  view  was  expressed  in 
an  article  published  in  the  July  1962,  is- 
sue of  Fortune  magazine.  In  this  article, 
the  prediction  was  made  that  economic 
activity  will  expand,  and  that  within  a 
year  and  a  half  we  shall  be  at  full  em- 
ployment.   The  article  stated: 

The  GNP  will  rise  from  its  present  »560 
billion  to  around  $593  billion  next  spring,  in 
today's  prices.  •  •  •  The  logic  of  the  ex- 
pansion •  •  •  suggests  that  the  economy 
will  continue  to  rise,  to  $600  bilUon  by  the 
end  of  1963.  when  it  would  be  at  full  em- 
plo3mfient.  Tot  all  1962,  GNP  will  be  about 
$564  billion,  a  7  percent  gain  over  1961.  •  •  * 
The  range  for  1963  would  be  near  $600  bll- 
hon. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  nor  the  economic  out- 
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look  over  the  near  future,  therefore, 
seems  to  justify  a  major  tax  cut  now.  A 
tax  reduction.  I  believe,  could  prove  to 
be  unwise,  as  well  as  unnecessary.  The 
Federal  budget,  the  public  debt,  and  the 
balance  of  international  payments  could 
all  be  affected  unfavorably. 

Even  without  a  major  tax  cut,  another 
sizable  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget 
seems  likely  this  year.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  we  ran  a  budget  deficit  of  $6.3  bil- 
lion, the  third  largest  since  World  War 
II.  For  this  year,  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion estimated  recently  that  the  deficit 
would  come  to  about  $3.8  billion. 

The  S3.8  billion  estimate,  however,  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  postal 
rates  would  be  increased  by  as  much  as 
the  President  requested  earlier.  Such  an 
increase  now  seems  unlikely.  The  esti- 
mate was  also  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees 
would  be  raised  no  sooner  and  no  more 
than  the  President  requested  in  his 
budget  message.  Now,  a  salary  increase 
sooner  and  larger  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  President  seems  probable. 
In  addition,  the  $3.8  billion  estimate  did 
not  reflect  any  net  revenue  loss  which 
might  arise  from  the  new  Treasury  de- 
preciation allowances  or  from  the  pro- 
posed Revenue  Act  of  1962.  Actually, 
the  budget  deficit  may  well  exceed  by 
a  substantial  amount  $3.8  billion.  A 
major  tax  cut,  of  course,  could  expand 
the  deficit  still  more. 

With  another  budget  deficit,  the  pub- 
lic debt  outstanding  would  increase  fur- 
ther. In  March  of  this  year,  the  public 
debt  celling  was  temixjrarily  increased 
by  $2  billion,  to  a  $300  billion  limit.  In 
July,  the  ceiling  was  increased  even 
more.  At  that  time,  a  temporary  ceiling 
of  $308  billion  was  established  through 
next  March,  under  the  assumption  that 
the  budget  would  be  balanced  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  To  the  extent  that  a 
deficit  occurs,  the  public  debt  ceiling 
may  have  to  be  raised  even  higher.  Only 
4I2  years  ago,  it  was  $275  billion. 

As  the  public  debt  rises,  the  burden  on 
all  taxpayers  of  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  accordingly  increases.  Interest  on 
the  public  debt  in  the  fiscal  year  1962 
exceeded  $9.1  billion.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond largest  nonmilitary  expenditure  in 
the  entire  budget.  A  major  tax  cut 
at  this  time  would  add  to  the  interest 
burden,  which  already  is  scheduled  to 
rise  several  hundred  million  dollars,  even 
in  the  absence  of  tax  reduction. 

A  major  tax  cut  might  also  have  un- 
fortunate repercussions  in  the  foreign 
economic  field.  Recently,  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  has  shown 
further,  although  somewhat  smaller, 
deficits.  This  deficit  situation  has  been 
reflected  in  part  by  a  drain  upon  our 
gold  supply,  and  in  part  by  a  buildup  in 
potential  claims  upon  our  gold  supply. 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  our  total  gold 
supply  was  $16.2  billion,  the  lowest  level 
in  23  years.  Our  free  gold  supply  was 
much  smaller.  In  June,  Mr.  Roosa, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  He  indicated  then 
that  our  free  gold  supply — after  allow- 
ance for  backing  against  Federal  notes 
and  deposits — came  to  little  more  than 


$4V^  billion.  Potential  demands  for 
gold — ^in  the  form  of  claims  that  could 
be  made  available  almost  immediately 
against  the  gold  supply — totaled  about 
$21  billion.  Since  that  time,  our  free 
gold  supply  has  become  still  smaller,  and 
potential  claims  against  it  have  risen 
further. 

Any  measure  that  would  lessen  inter- 
national confidence  in  the  dollar  could 
increase  the  rate  at  which  potential 
claims  are  tendered  against  our  free 
gold  supply.  A  major  tax  cut  could,  in 
my  opinion,  tend  to  have  this  very  ef- 
fect. To  enact  a  major  tax  cut  now 
could  impose  undue  strain  on  our  finan- 
cial position  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Both    results    would    be    unfortunate. 

UNEMPIXlTlCZIfT 

I  see  no  justification,  either,  for  au- 
thorizing a  major  tax  cut  in  an  effort 
to  remedy  our  imemplo3rment  situation. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  many  years 
about  unemployment.  Recently,  my 
concern  about  unemployment — whether 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  or  In  my  State 
of  Virginia,  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  less  than  half  the  national 
average — has  intensified.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency,  I  believe, 
to  overemphaisize  imemployment  prob- 
lems at  the  expense  of  other  Important 
economic  issues,  including  inflationary 
possibilities. 

In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  the 
Congress  gave  equal  priority  to  the  pro- 
motion of  "maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power"  in  its 
declaration  of  policy.  This  declaration 
stated: 

The  Congress  declares  that  It  U  the  con- 
tinuing policy  and  responslbUity  of  the 
Federal  Gavernment  to  use  all  practicable 
means  consistent  with  Its  needs  and  obliga- 
tions and  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
c^>eratlon  of  industry,  agrlcultiire,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and  re- 
sources for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  fos- 
ter and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise 
and  the  general  welfare,  conditions  under 
which  there  will  be  afforded  useful  em- 
ployment opportunities,  Including  self-em- 
ployment, for  those  able,  virilUng,  and  seek- 
ing to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

This  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  places  equal  emphasis  on  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  Despite  this  fact,  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  have  been 
unduly  highlighted  from  time  to  time. 
This  has  meant  that  inadequate  con- 
sideration has  (rften  been  given  to  the 
effects  that  proposals  to  remedy  unem- 
ployment might  have  upon  the  value  of 
the  dollar  both  at  home  and  alMvad. 

licsser  unemployment  at  the  expense 
of  inflation  would  merely  transfer  eco- 
nomic hardship  from  one  group  to  a 
much  larger  group.  Within  the  past  year 
alone,  general  consumer  prices  have 
risen  1.2  percent  further.  Lesser  unem- 
plosmient  at  the  expense  of  lost  inter- 
national confidence  in  the  dollar  could 
be  disastrous. 

The  Congress  has  taken  an  ambivalent 
attitude  toward  \Hiemployment.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
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been  glyen  to  mlnimlilng  unemployment. 
On  the  other  hand,  legislation  has  been 
enacted  that  tends  to  Increase  unemploy- 
ment. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  approved  the  most  far- 
reaching  T"<"<*T^""^  wage  legislation  ever 
enacted.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  full 
efTects  of  this  legislation.  Some  wage 
Increases  will  be  spread  over  a  number 
of  years.  Coverage  will  be  widened  grad- 
ually. But  in  the  process,  certain  mar- 
ginal workers  will  tend  to  be  priced  out 
of  the  market.  To  that  extent,  the  legis- 
lation will  Increase  unemployment,  par- 
ticularly among  the  least  able  and  the 
most  needy. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  I  believe  that  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  the 
past  upon  the  number  of  unemployed 
and  the  rate  of  unemployment.  Too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
chartujterlstics  of  the  imemployed. 

There  has  been  much  talk,  for  ex- 
ample, about  setting  a  minimum  unem- 
ployment target  as  a  goal  of  national 
economic  policy,  even  though  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  stresses  maximum 
employment  rather  than  minimiun  un- 
emplosrment.  Ordinarily,  this  target  is 
arbitrarily  defined  as  a  given  percentage 
of  the  civilian  labor  force.  Seldom,  how- 
ever, is  any  mention  made  of  how  the 
burden  of  unemployment  might  be  dis- 
tributed once  a  given  percentage  tar- 
get was  achieved.  If  most  unemploy- 
ment consisted  of  jobseekers  without 
work  for  only  a  short  period  of  time, 
the  target  might  well  be  higher  than  if 
most  unemployment  were  long  term. 

But  even  in  terms  of  numbers  and 
rates,  current  unemployment  is  far  be- 
low the  record  level  in  1933.  In  that 
year,  12.8  million  persons,  representing 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force,  were  reported  as  unemployed.  In 
July  1962.  3,828,000  persons,  or  5.3  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force,  were 
unemployed,  according  to  seasonally  ad- 
justed figures. 

A  closer  look  at  the  unemployment 
data  and  their  details  should  help  us 
judge  what  the  true  situation  is  and 
what  remedies,  if  any,  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

Unemployment  data  include  all  per- 
sons, aged  14  years  and  over  and  not  in 
institutions,  who  did  not  work  diiring 
the  week  that  the  monthly  unemploy- 
ment survey  was  made  and  who  re- 
ported that  they  were  looking  for  work. 
Each  individual  so  enumerated  counts 
as  one  person  unemployed.  This  is  so, 
no  matter  how  well  qualified  the  re- 
spondent may  be  for  the  job  he  seeks, 
or  how  seriously  he  looks  for  work.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  often,  or  in 
what  form,  the  respondent  makes  in- 
quiries, or  whether  he  never  held  a  job 
before,  or  if  he  did,  why  he  lost  his  last 
job. 

An  unemployed  person  is  counted  as 
fully  unanployed  even  though  he  may 
be  looking  for  a  part  time  svunmer  job  or 
some  other  type  of  intermittent  work. 
For  instance,  he  may  be  a  student  at- 
tending school  and  looking  for  a  job  on 
the  side.  In  May  of  last  year,  a  special 
survey  indicated  that  about  12  percent 
of  all  persons  reported  as  unemployed  at 
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that  time  were,  in  fact,  only  looking  for 
part-time  work. 

The  unemployed  also  include  persons 
not  currently  at  work  because  they  are 
In  the  process  of  moving  voluntarily  to 
a  new  job.  In  addition,  they  include 
persons  waiting  to  be  called  back  from  a 
job  from  which  they  have  been  tempo- 
rarily laid  off.  Persons  on  strike,  how- 
ever, are  not  coimted  as  unemployed  as 
long  as  they  do  not  look  for  other  work. 

A  person  without  a  job  but  looking  for 
work  is  counted  as  fully  unemployed  re- 
gardless of  how  much  he  may  have  in 
the  bank,  and  regardless  of  what  he  may 
earn  from  other  sources  of  income,  such 
as  pensions,  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  or  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  investments.  According  to  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Ewan  Clague, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review 
for  February  1962 : 

We  know  from  the  annual  income  surveys 
of  the  Census  Biireau  that  unemployed 
workers  average  about  half  the  Income  of 
employed  workers,  but  we  don't  know  the 
family  total  nor  do  we  have  the  informa- 
tion on  a  current  basis. 

The  unemployment  rate,  measured  in 
terms  of  income  lost  on  account  of  un- 
employment as  a  proportion  of  income  of 
all  employed  persons,  would  thus  be 
lower  than  a  rate  based  solely  upon 
numbers  of  persons. 

The  current  definition  of  unemploy- 
ment used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics differs  in  significant  ways  from 
definitions  followed  in  a  number  of  other 
countries.  Unlike  the  United  States,  not 
all  nations  count  as  unemployed  any 
worker  temporarily  laid  off  his  job.  In 
the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy,  for  in- 
stance, workers  temporarily  laid  off  are 
classified  as  employed  rather  than  as 
unemployed.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
temporarily  laid  ofT  workers  are  counted 
as  employed  as  long  as  their  employ- 
ment cards  are  kept  by  the  employer  and 
not  returned  to  the  worker. 

In  the  United  States,  workers  tempo- 
rarily laid  off,  and  workers  waiting  to 
start  new  jobs  within  30  days,  have  been 
counted  as  unemployed  only  during  the 
past  5  years  or  so.  Prior  to  1957,  per- 
sons waiting  to  be  called  back  to  work 
or  waiting  to  start  new  jobs  were  classi- 
fied as  employed.  In  January  1957,  the 
definition  was  changed,  and  these  per- 
sons have  since  been  classified  as  unem- 
ployed. 

As  Mr.  Clague,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  testified  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  Itist 
Decembei" : 

At  the  time  we  made  this  shift  there  were 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  about  250,000, 
who  were  shifted  from  the  employed  category 
to  the  unemployed. 

At  present,  we  still  think  it  is  more  realis- 
tic to  treat  them  the  way  we  now  treat  them, 
although  you  could  treat  this  class  of  workers 
either  way. 

This  small  change  in  classification, 
then,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  re- 
ported unemployment  at  that  time  by 
about  250,000  persons,  or  by  8  percent. 
Since  that  time,  reported  vmemployment 
levels  have  been  somewhat  higher  than 
they  would  have  been  under  the  old  defl- 


ijiition.  Trends  in  unemployment,  of 
course,  have  been  affected  little,  if  any. 
"  There  appears  to  be  no  universal  prac- 

Sice  either,  of  counting  as  unemployed 
,ny  inexperienced  person  looking  for  his 
Hirst  job.     In  the  United  States,  some 
1,089.000  persons,  or  24  percent  of  all 
■inemployed.  were  reported  in  June  of 
tlhis  year  to  be  looking  for  work  for  the 
*rst  time.     But  several  countries  includ- 
ing Germany  and  Sweden,  exclude  inex- 
)()erienced   jobseekers   from   official   un- 
employment    totals.       Their     statistics 
generally  reflect  only  experienced  work- 
ers registered  at  employment  exchanges. 
Reported  employment,  then,  may  vary 
greatly  depending  upon  the  definition  of 
Unemployment  used.    Our  figures  would 
be  considerably  lower,  for  example,  if 
they  included  only  experienced  workers, 
iwithout  counting   married  women  and 
single  persons  under  20  years  of   age. 
Mr.  Clague,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, indicated  in  the  article  published 
In  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  Febru- 
ary 1962: 

We  recently  calculated  that  if  the  unem- 
iployment  rate  for  November  1961  were  based 
only  on  experienced  workers  aged  18  to  64, 
excluding  all  married  women  and  single  per- 
sons under  20,  it  would  be  1  percentage  point 
less  than  the  total  rate,  that  is,  4.6  percent 
instead  of  5.6  percent. 

As  currently  reported,  unemployment 
data  in  the  United  States  reflect  only 
net  changes  from  period  to  period  in  the 
level  of  unemployment.  They  show,  for 
example,  that  unemployment  declined 
from  3.917.000  persons  in  June  of  this 
year  to  3.828,000  in  July,  and  that  the 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  un- 
employment declined  from  5.5  percent  in 
June  to  5.3  percent  in  July. 

The  unemployment  data,  however,  do 
not  indicate  how  many  p>ersons  who 
worked  in  June  became  unemployed  in 
July.  They  do  not  show  how  many  per- 
sons who  were  in  school  in  June  first  be- 
gan looking  for  work  in  July.  Nor  do 
they  show  how  many  unemployed  per- 
sons in  June  remained  unemployed  in 
July. 

Equal  significance  thus  tends  to  be 
given  to  each  change  of  1,000  in  the 
number  of  unemployed.  This  is  so 
whether  the  change  may  consist  of  un- 
employed persons  who  worked  the  pre- 
vious month,  or  of  unemployed  persons 
who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  the  pre- 
vious month,  or  of  unemployed  persons 
who  were  out  of  work  the  preceding 
month. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  inappro- 
priate to  justify  any  major  tax  cut  or 
any  major  new  Federal  spending  pj-o- 
gram  on  the  fact  that  unemployment, 
however  counted,  rises  over  a  period  of 
time  to  reach  any  arbitrarily  defined 
level.  That  feature,  of  course,  is  a  cen- 
tral provision  of  the  $1.5  billion  Standby 
Public  Works  Act — S.  2965 — recently 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  $394  mil- 
lion Area  Redevelopment  Act — Public 
Law  87-27 — enacted  last  year. 

A  large  share  of  unemplojrment  con- 
sists of  persons  who  have  been  looking 
for  jobs  only  over  a  short  time.  In  most 
months,  between  40  and  50  percent  of 
all  unemployed  persons  report  that  they 
have  looked  for  jobs  for  fewer  than  5 
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weeks.  As  much  as  one-half  of  all  un- 
employment, in  other  words,  may  repre- 
sent workers  on  seasonal  layoff,  new  la- 
bor market  entrants  such  as  school 
graduates,  and  job  changers. 

By  including  teenagers,  both  unem- 
ployment numbers  and  rates  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  they  might  other- 
wise be.  Teenagers  geherally  have  a 
higher  unemployment  rate  than  other 
age  groups.  That  is  so  primarily  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  looking  for 
their  first  job  or  are  moving  from  one 
job  to  another.  In  Jime,  teenagers,  who 
represent  about  11  percent  of  the  en- 
tire civilian  labor  force,  accounted  for 
33  percent  of  all  unemployed  p>ersons. 

Another  aspect  of  the  iinemployment 
problem  concemf.  persons  without  work 
over  a  longer  penod  of  time.  In  July, 
so-called  long-teim  unemployment,  with 
a  duration  of  lf>  weeks  or  longer,  in- 
cluded 921,000  persons,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  unemployed.  The  number 
of  long-term  unemployed  was  over  two- 
fifths  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

We  often  think  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed as  coniisting  of  the  same  in- 
dividuals who  arc  without  jobs  for  con- 
siderable periods  of  time.  Actually,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that 
there  is  a  considerable  turnover  among 
the  long-term  unemployed.  During  a 
typical  month  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1962.  for  example,  an  average  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  long-term  unemployed  found 
jobs  within  30  duys. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  imem- 
ployment.  most  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  supply  side  of  the  picture  as  rep- 
resented by  the  number  and  characteris- 
tics of  unemplojed  persons.  At  least 
until  recently,  little  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  demand  for  labor.  In 
that  connection,  much  more  needs  to  be 
known  about  the  types  and  locations  of 
job  vacancies.  This  information  would 
indicate  more  clearly  the  extent  of  the 
imemployment  problem,  and  what.  If 
anything,  needs  to  be  done. 

The  importance  of  labor  demand  as 
well  as  labor  supjily  is  refiected  in  a  rec- 
ommendation in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit.  In  this 
report,  which  wiis  published  last  year, 
the  statement  was  made  that — 

The  Commission  believes  that  an  appro- 
priate target  for  low-level  unemployment  to 
use  as  a  guide  for  monetary,  credit,  and  fiscal 
measures  Is  one  somewhere  near  the  point 
where  the  number  of  unfilled  vacancies  Is 
about  the  same  as  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed. 

More  information  about  job  vacancies 
could  help  to  reveal  how  close  we  are  now 
to  what  the  Commission  believes  to  be 
an  appropriate  target  for  low-level  un- 
employment. 

Recent  trends  in  unemployment,  how- 
ever defined  and  however  interpreted, 
do  not  appear  to  justify  the  tax  cut  at 
this  time,  in  my  opinion.  We  now  have 
a  number  of  substantial  Federal  pro- 
grams directed  toward  solving  the 
unemployment  problem,  or  toward  allevi- 
ating the  indiv-dual  burden  of  imem- 
ployment. To  mention  only  a  few,  there 
are  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1961,  and  employment 


security  programs,  including  the  VB. 
Employment  Service,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  others.  More  than 
14  billion  was  paid  out  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  fiscal  year  1962 
toward  unemployment  compensation 
programs  alone. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  mentioned  above,  I  shall  oppose 
any  attempt  to  reduce  taxes  unneces- 
sarily further  at  this  time.  While  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  the  appropriate 
time  to  reduce  taxes,  I  shall,  of  course, 
continue  to  view  the  unemployment 
problem  with  concern.  For  the  indi- 
viduals involved,  unemployment — par- 
ticularly of  a  long-term  and  persistent 
nature — is  a  serious  matter.  For 
others — s\ich  as  persons  looking  for  sum- 
mer part-time  employment  or  for  tem- 
porary w(»lc — the  burden  of  imemploy- 
ment may  be  less  severe.  Whatever  the 
case,  the  unemployment  problem  de- 
ser\'es  continuous  study  and  close  atten- 
tion. 

As  for  the  tax  situation,  the  adminis- 
tration has  announced  that  early  next 
year  it  will  submit  a  proposal  for  a  major 
reform  of  our  tax  system.  At  that  time, 
the  Congress  may  judge  whether  or  not 
a  major  reform  may  be  necessary.  Un- 
til that  time,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  act  prematurely  now  to  re- 
duce '^axes  either  through  an  across-the- 
board  reduction  or  through  a  minor  re- 
form based  upon  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BtTR- 
DicK  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET  VAR- 
IABLE IMPORT  FEES  ON  FARM 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  six  European  Com- 
mon Market  nations  dealt  a  disastrous 
blow  to  American  agriculture. 

They  abolished  tariffs,  import  quotas, 
and  minimum  price  regulations  on  im- 
ports of  grain,  poultry,  eggs,  and  pork 
received  from  the  outside  world. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  was  put 
into  effect  on  these  same  farm  imi>orts  a 
single  but  highly  effective  control — the 
variable  import  levy,  sometimes  called 
the  variable  import  fee. 

This  new  levy  or  fee  is  fixed  at  a  level 
designed  to  bring  the  price  of  imports  up 
to  the  level  of  the  domestic  price  of  the 
importing  country,  plus  just  a  little  more 
in  order  that  the  community  grown  farm 
products  of  Common  Market  countries 
will  benefit  by  a  preference.  At  no  time 
will  any  of  the  named  farm  imports  be 
cheaper  than  domestically  produced  farm 
stuffs. 

Thus  the  result  will   be   that  farm 
imports  will  be  allowed  to  furnish  the 


current  shortage  or  deficit  in  needed 
susHlkly  of  givoi  farm  produce,  but  always 
at  a  price  Just  a  little  higher  than  the 
price  support  of  that  product  within  the 
Importing  country. 

An  intricate  syistem  of  market  report- 
ing will  be  perfected  to  furnish  daily  in- 
formation on  world  prices  to  enable  con- 
stant levy  adjustment,  as  frequently  as 
will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  price 
differential  described. 

The  initial  plan  went  into  effect  Mon- 
day midnight  last  effective  on  grain, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  pork.  However. 
within  the  next  year  there  will  be  added 
rice.  beef,  and  dairy  products. 

The  price  differential  is  bad  enough. 
It  is  forbidding  to  a  point  of  virtual  im- 
possibiUty  for  other  countries  to  compete. 
However,  another  feature  which  would 
complete  the  virtual  impossibility  of 
competition  would  be  the  uncertainty 
and  unpredictability  of  the  amount  of 
import  levy  or  fee.  It  can  be  increased 
summarily,  without  advance  notice  of 
any  kind.  This  could  be  done  overnight, 
while  a  ship  with  foreign  cargo  is  at  sea 
en  route  from  an  American  port  to 
Europe,  for  example,  and  after  it  has 
passed  a  point  of  no  return. 

Thus  it  is  even  more  restrictive  than 
a  tariff  which  is  more  or  less  stable  and 
durable  in  point  of  time. 

The  variable  import  fee  system  on 
farm  products  is  highly  protectionist, 
and  with  a  vengeance.  Further,  it  is  a 
nontariff  restriction  on  farm  imports 
which  cannot  be  reached  readily  by  an 
adjustment  of  tariffs  such  as  envisioned 
in  the  popular  concept  of  the  pending 
trade  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  background  for  the 
step  taken  last  Monday  by  Eur(H>ean 
Common  Market  nations  was  pretty  well 
laid  last  January  in  the  Brusisels  Trade 
Conference  when  the  U.S.  delegation, 
headed  by  Agriculture  Under  Secretary 
Charles  Murphy,  in  order  to  obtain 
agreements  on  manufactured  goods 
agreed  to  post^Mne  indefinitely  agree- 
ments on  agricultural  products.  This 
left  the  Common  Market  nations  free 
to  bring  about  the  impact  of  the  variable 
import  fee  system.  The  betrayal  of  ag- 
ricultural interests  last  January  thus  has 
become  complete. 

The  threat  to  American  agriculture 
thus  posed  is  incalculable.  It  is  now 
possible  for  Common  Market  countries 
to  erect.  litersJly  overnight  and  subject 
to  daily  change,  restrictions  against 
American  farm  imports — imports  which 
last  year  accounted  for  a  third  of  the 
$3.5  billion  in  goods  shlm>ed  from 
America  to  Common  Market  nations,  in 
the  same  period,  farm  products  ac- 
counted for  only  a  tenth  of  the  |2.1  bil- 
lion imported  by  the  United  States  from 
those  countries. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  spurred  by  the  President 
to  enact  legislation  allowing  freer  trade, 
when  our  military  and  political  alliances 
with  free  Europe  require  strength  as 
never  before  in  peacetime,  and  when  the 
Common  Market  nations  themselves  are 
proclaiming  the  praises  of  reduced  trade 
restrictions,  it  is  cruelly  ironic  that  al- 
most the  first  victim  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  should  be  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 
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Thlfl  problem  was  foreseen  by  Repre- 
sentative Bum  p.  Harsison,  of  Virginia, 
when  he  won  from  the  administration 
grudging  acceptance  of  his  amendment 
to  the  trade  bill  in  the  House.  This 
amendment,  aimed  specifically  at  the 
variable  Import  fee  system,  allows  the 
President  to  apply  sanctions  against  such 
protectionist  cotmtries. 

But  Mr.  Harrison's  hard-won  victory 
Is  somewhat  hollow  because  the  admin- 
istration managed  to  have  it  watered 
down  by  providing  that  the  President 
need  not  apply  the  sanctions  if  he  foimd 
that  concessions  were  necessary  to 
strengthen  economic  and  political  re- 
lations with  the  Common  Market.  In 
other  words,  he  has  discretionary  power 
to  make  tariff  concessions  to  Common 
Market  nations  notwithstanding  their 
imposition  of  nontariff  restrictions 
against  their  accepting  U.S.  farm  im- 
poits. 

This  administration's  enchantment 
with  concessions  is  well  known.  All  the 
President  would  have  to  do  is  wrinkle 
his  brow  or  scratch  his  head  to  reach  a 
finding  that  relations  with  the  Common 
Market  were  more  important  than 
American  agriculture. 

In  its  noisy  enthusiasm  for  more 
powers  for  the  President,  this  adminis- 
tration has  turned  its  back  on  the  farmer 
while  the  Common  Market  countries  are 
beginning  a  7 -year  period  of  tearing 
down  tariff  walls  among  themselves  but 
building  new  nontarlfT  barriers  against 
U.S.  imports.  Nor  is  any  comfort  to  be 
taken  from  the  utterance  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  who  earlier  this 
year  told  an  Omaha  press  conference 
that  American  farm  products  would  be 
"highly  competitive"  with  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  because  support  prices  of 
products  within  those  countries  "are 
generally  substantially  higher  than 
ours." 

Surely  Mr.  Freeman  must  know  that 
the  very  purpose  of  the  variable  levies  is 
to  bring  the  price  of  imports,  no  matter 
how  low,  up  to  the  domestic  price  in  the 
importing  country. 

Disturbing  as  is  the  new  "subject  to 
change  without  notice"  levy  against  agri- 
cultural imiwrts,  there  is  ahead  a  situa- 
tion infinitely  more  grave. 

Within  the  next  year,  rice,  beef,  and 
dairy  products  will  be  added  to  the  list 
of  products  subject  to  the  variable  single 
levy.  In  my  State,  cash  receipts  from 
cattle  alone  accoxmt  for  about  half  the 
total  cash  farm  receipts,  and  far  more 
than  the  cash  receipts  of  all  grain  pro- 
duced in  Nebraska.  As  the  late  Senator 
Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota,  put  it  in 
one  of  his  last  speeches  on  this  floor, 
"Livestock  is  our  big  cash  crop." 

Equally  worrisome  is  the  fact  that  as 
the  price  supports  for  homegrown  crops 
rises  in  the  Common  Market  nations, 
ever-increasing  production  will  be  stim- 
ulated, destroying  the  market  for  Ameri- 
can output.  In  the  same  kind  of  unend- 
ing spiral  which  characterizes  inflation, 
increased — although  uneconomic — high- 
er production  would  require  still  higher 
protection  walls. 

Mr.  President,  this  week's  action  by 
the  European  Economic  Community  is 
viewed  with  extreme  gravity  not  alone 


by  Nebraska  farmers,  not  alone  by  those 
interested  in  the  economic  well-being  of 
American  agriculture,  and  certainly  not 
only  by  those  of  one  political  party.  It 
is  a  matter  of  deepest  concern  to  those 
involved  with  the  broad  spectriun  of  for- 
eign policy  considerations,  our  balance- 
of -payments  position,  our  imity  with  our 
Allies. 

I  would  recall  to  the  Senate  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT,  of  somc  WBCks  ago — Congres- 
sional Record  for  May  23.  1962,  page 
8982: 

The  obvious  effect  of  these  Common 
Market  restrictions  will  be  to  exclude  U.S. 
exports  and  to  preempt  unto  the  Common 
Market  countries  themselves  as  much  of  the 
market  as  they  choose — despite  the  com- 
petitive position  of  ovir  products  or  the 
uneconomic  nature  of  their  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  Common  Market  by  these  pro- 
posals Intends  to  exclude  competition  and 
create  a  captive  market,  rather  than  expand 
trade.  This  Is  not  trade  liberalization,  it  is 
trade  strangulation. 

The  consequences  of  this  agricultural 
policy  are  grave  and  far  reaching.  This  ap- 
proach endangers  the  spirit  of  western  \inlty 
which  we  have  enco^lraged  as  the  goal  of 
the  Common  Market.  If  such  policies  are 
looked  upon  by  the  EEC  as  legitimate  in- 
struments of  international  trade  to  be  used 
against  our  competitive  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  fabric  of  western  unity  will  suffer. 
It  Is  only  logical  to  assume  that  demands 
win  grow  for  retaliation  against  EEC  prod- 
ucts that  are  competitive  in  our  market. 
The  Germans  would,  I  am  sure,  be  outraged 
If  we  Impoeed  a  system  of  variable  levies  on 
their  Volkswagens. 

Our  agricultural  export  markets  are  vital 
to  the  national  economy  as  well  as  to  farm- 
ers. These  exports  ene  a  source  of  dollars 
which  are  an  Important  factor  in  ameliorat- 
ing our  baltince-of -payment  difHcultles.  The 
agricultural  products  on  which  the  EEC 
wants  to  keep  us  at  a  permanent  disadvan- 
tage make  up  about  1400  million  In  trade 
with  these  nations.  If  these  exports  are  cut 
off,  as  they  could  be  under  the  proposed 
policy,  our  balance-of-paymenta  problem 
win  become  even  more  difficult.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  these  or  other  exclusionary 
measures  may  not  be  employed  against  other 
n.S.  exports.  If  such  unilateral  action,  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  GATT,  can  be  taken 
with  impunity  against  these  farm  products 
it  can  also  be  used  against  other  products. 
The  Issue  involved  here  Is  one  of  principle 
and  a  reasonable  and  fair  solution  must  be 
reached  if  our  relationship  with  the  Common 
Market  is  to  grow  and  flourish. 

The  loss  of  agricultural  exports  which  may 
result  if  the  Common  Market  agricultural 
proposals  are  Imposed  on  our  agricultural 
products  win  weaken  our  ability  to  carry  the 
heavy  financial  burden  which  the  United 
States  now  assumes  in  the  effort  to  protect 
and  strengthen  the  free  world. 

The  barriers  proposed  by  the  Common 
Market  would  destroy  the  competitive  posi- 
tion our  farm  products  have  gained  through 
efficiency.  They  are  the  antithesis  of  freer 
tr£ide  and  can  only  operate  to  create  frictions 
within  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  among  those  who  have 
misgivings  about  the  President's  trade 
bill  there  are  some  who  feel  that  it  is 
well  that  the  Common  Market  nations 
took  this  step  now,  before  the  Senate  has 
completed  its  consideration  of  the  trade 
bill.  They  say  that  it  is  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  I  must  observe,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  disguise  is  perfect. 


Mr.  President,  the  time  is  at  hand,  if 
l^ot  past,  when  we  must  make  unmistak- 
ably clear  to  the  six  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  that 
Our  support  is  based  on  freer  trade 
among  nations  of  good  will,  not  on 
Opportunistic  discrimination  against  a 
Kiation  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  current  economic  health  of  the  mem- 
l^er  countries. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Congress  should 
Xnake  the  same  thing  unmistakably  clear 
to  the  administration  and  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Sent  that  Edwin  L.  Dale's  news  account  of 
the  Common  Market  nations'  action  im- 
posing variable  fees  on  farm  imports,  as 
it  appears  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
80.  1962,  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trade  Bloc  Opens  Its  Takctt  Gatis — Com- 
mon Market  Tries  Nrw  Prodtjct  Exchange 
System  Based  on  a  Single  Levt 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 
Brttssels.  Belcixjm.  July  30. — Customs  of- 
tflcers  in  the  six  E\iropean  Common  Market 
countries    put    into    effect   last   midnight    a 
iradically  new  system  of  handling  trade  in 
Ifarm  products.     Over  the  years  ahead  mil- 
lions of  farmers  and  traders  inside  and  out- 
side  of   Europe   will   almost  surely   feel   the 
effects. 

Probably  the  greatest  crumbling  of  trade 
barriers  in  history  took  place  at  the  stroke 
of  12.  For  grains,  poultry,  eggs,  and  pork, 
import  quotas,  minimum  price  regulations, 
and  tariffs  disappeared.  In  their  place,  the 
customs  officers  began  to  apply  only  a  sin- 
gle control — a  so-called  "levy"  that  wlU  be 
variable. 

NO  LEVY  ON  SOME  ITEMS 
The  change  applies  not  only  to  trade 
among  the  Common  Market  countries  but 
also  to  imports  from  the  outside  world. 
The  new  levies  can  in  some  cases  be  changed 
dally,  fixed  at  a  level  designed  to  bring  the 
price  of  Imports,  no  matter  how  low.  up  to 
the  domestic  price  In  the  importing  country. 
Over  the  next  7  years,  the  levy  on  Inter- 
nal trade  within  the  community  wlU  dis- 
appear as  price  levels  are  gradually  brought 
together,  but  it  wUl  remain  for  products 
from  the  outside. 

Most  controls  also  disappeared  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  midnight,  although  tar- 
iffs will  remain.  There  Is  no  levy  on  these 
products 

The  new  system  is  complex,  a  point  readily 
admitted  in  a  news  conference  Friday  by 
Sicco  Mansholdt  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Common  Market  commissioner  in  charge  of 
agriculture.  About  80  regulations  have  been 
required  to  put  it  into  effect,  and  there  will 
be  many  more.  when,  within  the  next  year, 
rice.  beef,  and  dairy  products  are  added. 

But  Mr.  Mansholdt  added  that  the  80  regu- 
lations "are  not  many  when  you  consider 
that  there  are  several  hundred  in  effect  in 
the  individual  member  states." 

An  elaborate  system  of  market  reporting 
will  feed  dally  information  to  the  commis- 
sion here  on  the  state  of  world  prices. 

The  levy  can  be  varied  within  24  hours 
In  such  a  way  as  to  make  sure  Imported 
grains  or  other  products  are  not  cheaper 
than  domestically  produced  products.  There 
will  be  a  small  preference  under  the  system 
for   community    grown   products. 

There  can  be  and  is  debate  on  whether 
the  new  system  is  dangerously  "protection- 
ist" from  the  point  of  view  of  outsiders,  such 
as  the  United  States.  But  two  points  seem 
clear. 
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First,  it  Is  certainly  no  more  protectionist, 
and  probably  much  less  so,  than  the  sys- 
tems  it  replaces.  This  is  true  above  all  be- 
cause quantitative  Import  controls  have 
been  alx)lished. 

Second,  the  fate  of  outsiders,  as  much 
under  the  old  systeni  as  under  the  new,  de- 
pends on  how  much  production  there  is  in 
the  Common  Market  of  France,  Italy,  West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  and 
Luxembourg.  The  ccmmunlty  Is  now  a  large 
net  importer  of  farm  products.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  unlesf  production  rises  faster 
than  demand,  and  that  would  have  been 
broadly  the  case  ucder  the  old  system  as 
well. 

Conununity  production  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  technology,  orianlzatlon  of  the  struc- 
ture of  farming,  aid  possibly  most  Im- 
portant, price. 

Internal  price  poicy  has  not  yet  been 
fixed,  but  it  Is  quite  possible  that  in  France. 
In  particular,  any  si.jable  increase  over  cur- 
rent price  levels  could  bring  forth  a  large 
increase  in  production.  Yet  France  gen- 
erally has  the  lowes-,  prices  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  every  "a\eraging"  process  could 
only  mean  an  increj^e  in  French  prices. 

This  possibility,  rot  the  levy  system  It- 
self, is  viewed  by  nost  expert  observers  as 
the  true  danger  to  outsiders  inherent  in  the 
new  Common  Market  farm  policy.  But  the 
one  certainty  is  uiicertainty;  no  one  can 
foresee  all  the  future  ramifications  of  what 
is  by  any  test  a  profound  change. 

In  the  case  of  nonTarm  products,  all  quota 
restrictions  have  aln-ady  been  abolished  and 
tariffs  have  been  reiluced  by  50  percent  on 
trade  among  the  members.  Tariffs  will  be 
eliminated  by  1970  at  the  latest,  possibly 
sooner. 

A  common  tariff  on  the  goods  of  non- 
members.  broadly  a  i  average  of  the  fornier 
national  tariffs,  is  one-third  in  place,  with 
the  next  third  scheduled  to  start  July  1. 
1963.  The  new  vari.ible  system  is  applicable 
only  to  farm  produces. 


THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  U.S.  COAST 
GUARD'S  17  2D  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  on  Satur- 
day. August  4,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
one  of  the  five  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  foremost  agency  for 
maritime  safety  \k  ill  be  a  spry  172  years 
old. 

For  more  than  172  years  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  has  been  going  about  its 
humane  busmess  of  protecting  life  and 
property  at  sea  and  of  enforcing  Federal 
maritime  laws.  Our  oldest,  continuous, 
seagoing  armed  fDrce,  the  Coast  Guard 
occupies  a  most  unusual  position  in  our 
Defense  Establishment.  In  time  of 
peace,  under  the  Treasury  Department  it 
performs  the  functions  noted  previously. 
During  war,  or  on  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  goes  into  immediate  action,  un- 
der the  Navy,  a;  one  of  our  fighting 
forces.  But  in  war  and  peace,  the 
Coast  Guard  remains  an  armed  force 
at  all  times. 

The  Coast  Guaid's  historical  past  goes 
back  all  the  way  to  1790  when  Alexander 
Hamilton,  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
asked  for  and  cbtained  congressional 
authority  to  procure  "10  boats"  for  the 
collection  of  revenues  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling.  Prom  this  small 
force,  known  as  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service,  has  grown  today's  Coast  Guard. 

But  the  years  between  1790  and  the 
present  time  were  crowded  with  activity 
for    this    highly    versatile    and    widely 


ranging  service.  Between  the  date  of  its 
founding  and  1798,  it  served  as  our  only 
armed  force  afloat. 

During  the  undeclared  war  with 
France  in  1798,  the  Coast  Guard  played 
a  very  prominent  part  and  engaged  in  a 
number  of  stirring  actions  with  French 
vessels.  Since  then  it  has  taken  part  in 
every  major  conflict  in  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  involved.  Nine  cutters, 
averaging  125  tons,  armed  with  6  to  10 
light  guns,  with  crews  of  15  to  30  men, 
fought  in  the  War  of  1812.  Soon  after, 
the  hard-working  cutters  went  into  ac- 
tion against  piracy  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  helped  stamp  it  out.  Coast  Guard 
men  and  cutters  participated  in  the  war 
with  the  Seminole  Indians  in  1836  and 
in  the  Mexican  War  of  1846. 

In  the  Civil  War,  the  Coast  Guard 
fought  alongside  the  Navy.  The  Coast 
Guard  cutter  McCuUoch  was  present  at 
the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  in  1898  when 
Admiral  Dewey  won  a  great  victory  over 
the  Spanish  fleet.  World  Wars  I  and  II 
also  saw  active  Coast  Guard  participa- 
tion. 

The  Second  World  War  brought  many 
new  resF>onsibilities  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
Port  security,  antisubmarine  patrol,  con- 
voy escort,  beach  patrol,  participation  in 
amphibious  landings,  and  the  manning 
of  troop  transports,  cargo  ships,  landing 
craft  and  many  other  types  of  vessels 
were  added  to  its  traditional  activities. 
In  their  own  vessels  or  in  Army  or  Navy 
craft,  Coast  Guard  officers  and  men  saw 
action  in  every  major  theater  of  war. 
They  took  pail  in  all  the  large  amphibi- 
ous operations  from  Guadalcanal  to 
Omaha  Beach  in  Normandy.  More  than 
1,900  coastguardsmen  died  in  World 
Warn, 

Along  with  its  wartime  assigiunents, 
the  service  continued  to  carry  out  its 
traditional  functions  of  protecting  Ufe 
and  property  at  sea  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  maritime  laws.  This 
increased  activity  placed  a  heavy  strain 
on  Coast  Guard  personnel. 

Because  the  Coast  Guard  has  shown  a 
remarkable  capacity  to  assimilate  new 
functions  and  to  carry  them  out  efifec- 
tively.  the  scope  of  its  duties  has  grown 
steadily  over  the  years.  In  many  re- 
spects, this  growth  has  paralleled  our 
country's  military  and  economic  progress. 
The  Coast  Guard  acquired  its  present 
name  on  January  28.  1915.  under  an  act 
of  Congi^ss  combining  the  then  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  with  the  Lifesaving  Serv- 
ice. On  July  1.  1939.  the  Lighthouse 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  added  to  this  organization.  In  1942, 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  was 
transferred  temporarily  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  transfer  being  made  perma- 
nent in  1946.  Through  its  antecedents, 
therefore,  the  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  the 
oldest  organizations  under  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  maintains  a 
service  academy  near  New  London, 
Conn.,  to  train  officer  personnel  in  the 
conduct  of  its  f  arflung  operations.  Con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion, the  Academy  was  moved  to  its 
present  home  in  1932.  Facilities  were 
expanded  at  equal  cost  just  before  World 
Warn. 


During  their  stay  at  the  Acadony,  ca- 
dets receive  an  intensive  course  of  In- 
struction which  includes  navigation,  en- 
gineering, communications,  seamanship, 
ordnance,  government,  English,  and  ad- 
vanced mathematics.  Upon  graduation, 
cadets  are  awarded  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Entrance  to  the 
Academy  is  limited  to  a  highly  selected 
group  of  young  men  capable  of  meeting 
rigid  physical,  mental,  and  moral  stand- 
ards. A  nationwide  competitive  exam- 
ination to  determine  appointments  is 
held  in  the  latter  part  of  February  each 
year  in  over  100  cities. 

In  looking  back  on  service  accomplish- 
ments for  the  past  fiscal  year  Adm.  Ed- 
win J.  Roland,  Conunandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  has  pointed  out  that  Coast  Guard 
operations  in  1962  centered  around  the 
traditional  peacetime  objective  of  main- 
taining maritime  safety  and  order.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  further  progress  was  made 
in  replacing  remaining  83-foot  wooden 
patrol  boats  with  82 -foot  steel  boats  of 
a  new  design.  Military  personnel  totaled 
31.511  in  1962,  while  authorized  civilian 
employees  in  1962  totaled  4.894. 

Assistance  rendered  during  the  year 
was  as  follows :  assistance  calls  answered 
34,575;  value  of  property  involved — in- 
cluding cargo— $1,570,938,650;  mileage 
disabled  vessels  towed  132,294;  number 
of  vessels  towed — more  than  12,500;  lives 
saved  or  persons  rescued  from  peril  2,317. 
Marine  casualties  repwrted  and  investi- 
gated during  the  year  totaled  3,050,  in 
which  120  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
Coast  Guard  completed  4,218  inspections 
of  merchant  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  8,532,734  tons;  made  drydock  ex- 
aminations of  5.731  vessels  with  a  total 
toimage  of  13,413,450  tons;  conducted 
25,107  miscellaneous  inspections;  and 
reviewed  plans  for  35,915  vessels. 

As  of  June  30,  1962,  there  were  40,891 
aids  to  navigation  maintained  by  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  United  States  and 
other  areas.  They  included  68  loran 
stations;  191  radiobeacons;  6,639  day- 
beacons;  10,659  lights — including  27 
lightships — 567  fog  signals — except 
sound  buoys — and  a  total  of  22,835 
lighted  and  unlighted  buoys.  Pour  ocean 
stations  were  maintained  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  two  in 
the  Pacific  throughout  the  year.  They 
provided  search  and  rescue,  communica- 
tions and  air  navigation  facilities  and 
meteorological  services  along  heavily 
traveled  ocean  routes. 

Ice  conditions  in  1962  were  of  less 
than  average  severity,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  continued  its  oceanographic  work 
and  aerial  reconnaissance. 

The  Coast  Guard's  larger  ships  in- 
cluded 181  cutters  and  buoy  tenders  of 
various  types.  The  number  of  flxed- 
and  rotary-wing  aircraft  in  operation 
totaled  134.  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
strength  was  4,467  oflBcers  and  26.881 
enlisted  personnel. 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  a  nonmiU- 
tary  organization  of  volvmteers,  was  ac- 
tive in  approximately  575  communities 
in  the  promotion  of  safety  and  efficiency 
in  the  operation  of  smsdl  boats.  Its 
21,576  members  gave  instruction  courses 
to    117,000   persons,    examined    130,000 
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motorboats.  patroUed  i;297  regattas,  re- 
sponded to  4.889  calls  for  aaslstanee.  and 
saved  233  Uvea. 

During  1962,  tbe  Atlantic  Merchant 
Vessel  RQwrttog  System— AMVER8— 
initiated  in  1958,  astdsted  materially  in 
expediting  the  Coast  Guard's  search  and 
rescue  work. 

Not  on^  will  the  Coast  Guard  be  a 
spry  172  years  old  on  August  4,  but  it 
is  also  blazing  new  frontiers  in  the  use- 
ful application  of  science's  newest  in- 
ventions for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  recent 
developments  has  been  in  the  field  6f 
oceanography.  With  the  realization 
that  the  key  to  man's  future  may  well  lie 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  greatly  expanded  the  scope 
and  effectiveness  of  its  oceanography 
program.  Its  work  in  this  area  received 
official  recognition  in  October  1961,  when 
President  Kennedy  signed  legislation 
confirming  the  Coast  Guard's  traditional 
interest  in  this  field,  dating  from  1867. 
As  part  of  the  Coast  Guard's  revital- 
ized oceanography  program,  its  ocean 
station  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific are  now  being  equipped  with  the 
most  advanced  oceanographic  instru- 
ments. At  the  same  tiine,  similar 
studies  are  being  made  in  connection 
with  the  International  Ice  Patrol  which 
has  been  (q>erated  by  the  Coast  Guard 
since  1913. 

During  this  year's  patrol,  Uie  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  three  specially  de- 
signed buoys.  Serving  as  floating  elec- 
tronic laboratories,  the  buoys  are  in  the 
Labrador  Current  near  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Grand  Banks,  Newfoundland. 
They  record  intensity,  strength,  direc- 
tion, and  volume  of  the  ciurent,  as  well 
as  water  temperatiures,  wind  velocities, 
and  the  heat  output  of  the  southward- 
flowing  current.  With  this  information 
the  Coast  Guard  will  be  able  to  approxi- 
mate the  production  and  distribution  of 
icebergs  within  the  coming  season.  For 
the  United  States  and  for  the  world  gen- 
erally, the  new  oceanography  program 
represents  the  start  of  a  new  era  in 
probing  the  secrets  of  the  sea. 

Traditionally  concerned  with  main- 
taining an  effective  aids-to-navigation 
system,  the  Coast  Guard  is  making  im- 
portant progress  in  furthering  the  safety 
of  transoceanic  travel.  Its  efforts  in 
this  area  are  not  restricted  to  water- 
borne  transportation,  but  extend  also 
to  the  vast  ocean  of  the  air. 

At  present,  the  Coast  Guard  is  co- 
operating with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  private  industry  in  Project 
Accordion,  which  offers  existing  possi- 
bilities for  the  future  of  transoceanic 
air  travel.  The  study  will  featxire  a  new 
navigation  system  for  transatlantic  Jet- 
liners, utilizing  the  recently  developed 
doppler  radar.  If  successful,  the  new 
system  could  solve  the  ever-increasing 
air  traffic  problem  over  the  North 
Atlantic. 

In  its  continuing  search  for  better 
navigation  aids,  the  Coast  Guard  is  ex- 
perimenting with  atomic  energy.  In 
December  1961.  it  launched  the  world's 
first  atomic  buoy  in  the  waters  of  Curtis 
Bay.  Md.  Powered  by  a  strontium-90 
thermoelectric  system,  the  established 
10-year  life  of  the  power  system  will  per- 


mit T&nate  aids  to  function  for  long 
periods  without  recharging.  This  con- 
structive use  of  the  atmn  will  greatly 
simplify  the  Coast  Guard's  Job  of  main- 
taining Its  many  remote  lights,  light- 
houses, buoys,  and  beacons. 

Recent^,   the  Coast  Guard  has  put 
into  experimental  operation  a  new  elec- 
trwiic  navigation  aid  known  as  Ratan 
which  stands  for  radar  and  television 
aid    to    navigation.      Now    undergoing 
testing    at    the    Coast    Guard's    Sandy 
Hook.  N.J.,  base,  the  system  represents 
the  first  application  of  radar  and  tele- 
vision principles  to  the  solution  of  navi- 
gation problems  in  congested  waterways. 
Under  the  new  system,  a  radar  image 
is  projected  by  a  high-definition,  shore- 
based  radar.    This  picture  is  then  trans- 
mitted by  ultra-high-frequency  signals 
for  television  reception  aboard  vessels. 
Utilizing  an  ordinary  TV  receiver,  a  xnax- 
iner  may  interpret  the  picture  on  his 
television   screen   to   maintain   a  con- 
tinuous fix  on  his  own  position  as  well 
as  on  the  movraients  of  vessels  in  his 
vicinity.     For   small    boatmen   and   for 
larger  vessels  Ratan  could  provide  an  in- 
creasing margin  of  safety. 

The  Coast  Guard's  famed  loran  sys- 
tem has  been  further  developed  into  a 
system  known  as  loran-C.  This  ad- 
vanced loran  system  provides  mariners 
with  more  precise  position  fixes  than 
is  possible  with  the  older  equipment.  It 
also  offers  the  most  accurate  time  meas- 
urement factor  which  has  yet  been 
evolved. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Coast  Guard's  peaceful  use  of  the  atom 
has  not  been  restricted  to  buoys.  For  the 
past  several  years,  the  service  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  planning, 
construction,  and  testing  of  the  world's 
first  nuclear  merchant  ship,  the  Savan- 
nah. Because  of  its  longstanding  con- 
cern with  maritime  safety,  the  Coast 
Gtiard  has  been  given  the  responsibility 
for  developing  safety  standards  for  the 
nuclear  plant  for  this  new  giant  of  the 
ocean. 

But  not  all  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
achievements  have  been  technicaL  It 
has  also  played  an  important  part  in  fur- 
thering international  understanding. 
Through  its  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram, it  has  helped  to  train  personnel  of 
many  nations  in  techniques  of  maritime 
safety  and  law  enforcement.  Last  year, 
173  trainees  of  35  governments  took  part 
in  the  program.  Governments  included 
were  Liberia,  Lebanon,  Thailand,  In- 
donesia, Turkey,  Norway,  Republic  of 
Korea,  Colombia,  Taiwan,  Honduras, 
Vietnam,  Afghanistan,  Tunisia,  Iran, 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  Costa  Rica.  Cey- 
lon, Peru,  Greece,  Japan.  United  King- 
dom. Denmark,  Israel,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Brazil.  Egypt,  Nicaragua.  Iran,  El  Salva- 
dor, Pakistan,  and  Haiti. 

Let  it  again  be  noted  that,  in  the  field 
of  search  and  rescue,  this  small  service 
of  approximately  31,511  officers  and  men 
has  been  giving  the  American  taxpayer 
an  excellent  return  on  his  dollar.  This 
fiscal  year,  it  saved  2,317  persons  and 
answered  34,575  assistance  calls  involv- 
ing a  property  value  of  $1,570,938,650. 

All  of  these  activities  have  been  carried 
on  along  with  such  other  major  tasks 
as  maritime  law  enforcement,  merchant 


marine  inspection,  port  security,  and 
c(>operation  with  the  Navy  in  the  Arctic 
sOid  Antarctic.  The  Coast  Guard,  obvl- 
oiiisly,  is  a  very  busy  service,  and  the 
chances  are  that  It  will  be  even  busier  in 
tljte  years  ahead. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
of  Delaware  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota for  5  minutes,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  do  so.  After  that  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  2  minutes,  with  the  same  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
ftrom  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
fihank  the  Senator. 


TIME  FOR  A  TAX  CUT  IS  NOW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobertsonI 
has  expressed  his  point  of  view  In  oppo- 
sition to  a  tax  cut  this  year  or,  as  it  is 
said,  a  tax  cut  now. 

In  the  past  week,  while  the  Senate  was 
In  its  parliamentary  difficulties,  I  pre- 
pared a  statement  which  I  had  hoped  to 
present  to  the  Senate  entitled  "Time  for 
^  Tax  Cut  Is  Now." 

My  views  on  this  question  are  quite 
tvell  known.  I  sincerely  believe  that  a 
tax  cut  for  both  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals would  have  a  very  helpful  effect 
upon  the  American  economy.  As  I  stated 
In  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  am  not 
advocating  immediate  tax  cuts  out  of 
fear  of  any  imminent  business  decline  or 
recession.  While  the  economic  Indica- 
tors are  admittedly  mixed,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  recent  press  conference. 
our  economy  is  basically  strong  and 
healthy. 

What  I  am  doing  is  recommending  a 
•tax  cut  to  put  the  economy  into  high 
gear  and  to  utilize  unused  plant  capac- 
ity, to  modernize  the  American  indus- 
trial plant,  and  to  absorb  unemployment. 

The  fact  Is  that  tax  cuts,  particularly 
when  they  are  large  enough  and  are 
timely,  have  a  continuing  stimulating  ef- 
fect upon  the  economy  and  provide  reve- 
nues with  which  a  government  can  bal- 
ance Its  budget.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  a  recession  which  could  come  upon 
us  would  cost  the  Government  of  the 
country  billions  of  dollars.  A  tax  cut 
would  not  cost  the  country  money.  The 
amounts  of  funds  released  by  a  tax  cut 
would  go  back  into  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  and  would  be  invested  or 
expended,  thereby  stimulating  economic 
enterprise  or  the  economic  machinery, 
which  in  turn  would  bring  additional 
revenues  into  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  statement  re- 
leased last  Monday  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  along  with  certain 
editorials  and  articles. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, editorials,  and  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  print^ed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Time  roB  a  Tax  Cxtt  Is  Now 
(Statement  by    Senator  Hubert  H. 

HUMPHKET) 

As  one  who  has  for  several  weeks  advocated 
that  this  Congress  r-Jduce  personal  and  cor- 
porate taxes,  It  Is  heartening  to  see  the 
growing  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
such  proposal. 

Groups  and  Individuals  representing  a  wide 
range  on  the  poUtUal  and  economic  spec- 
trums  might  very  »ell  be  In  disagreement 
on  the  details  of  a  Pideral  tax  cut,  but  there 
is  near  unanimity  ol  opinion  that  a  tax  cut 
Is  needed  and  needed  now. 

For  one  of  the  fe»  times  that  I  can  recall 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
AFL-CIO  are  In  agreement  on  a  major 
domestic  issue  In  :"avorlng  action  by  the 
Congress  this  session  to  lessen  the  tax  burden 
for  purposes  of  promoting  the  country's 
economic  growth.  It  Is  significant  that  these 
two  groups  which  6i>eak  for  the  bulk  of  the 
Nation's  buslnessme.i  and  organized  workers 
both  agree  that  the  present  tax  structure  Is 
acting  as  a  drag  on  the  economy,  holding 
us  back  from  realizing  full  productive  poten- 
tial and  full  utilization  of  our  work  force. 
And  It  Is  especially  s:gnlficant  that  an  organ- 
ization such  as  the  chamber  of  conunerce 
which  has  always  lx>ked  upon  unbalanced 
budgets  with  apprehension,  nevertheless, 
feels  that  tax  cuts  are  needed  even  If  its  im- 
mediate effect  will  be  to  increase  the  deficit. 
I  am  heartened  that  ever- Increasing  num- 
bers of  professional  economists  and  business 
analysts  are  advocating  tax  cuts  at  this  time. 
This  week  the  well-known  Investment  ana- 
lyst Harold  B.  Dorsey  reported:  "Early  last 
week  at  a  meeting  of  25  practicing  econo- 
mists there  was  a  near  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion that  the  advantages  to  the  economy  of 
an  Immediate  reduction  In  Income  tax  rates 
far  outweigh  the  dl:iadvantages  " 

As  I  stated  In  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago. 
I  am  not  advocating:  immediate  tax  cuts  out 
of  fear  of  an  Immi  lent  business  decline  or 
recession.  While  the  economic  Indicators 
are  admittedly  mixed,  as  the  President  said 
at  his  Monday  press  conference,  our  economy 
Is  basically  strong  and  healthy. 

But  we  cannot  te  satisfied  with  a  good 
economy  when  It  Is  possible  and  Indeed  vital 
that  we  maintain  an  excellent  economy. 

To  those  who  ask,  "Can  we  afford  a  tax 
cut  at  this  time?"  my  reply  Is,  "Can  we  afford 
not  to  cut  taxes  at  this  time?" 

First  of  all,  we  must  recognize  that  while 
we  have  had  a  business  recovery  It  has  not 
been  as  great  as  most  observers  predicted. 
And  many  economic  experts  now  feel  that 
we  are  reaching  a  premature  economic  pla- 
teau and  a  possible  downturn  In  the  economy. 
This,  I  submit,  we  cinnot  afford. 

Let  us  look  at  the  postwar  record  of  un- 
employment The  level  of  unemployment 
has  risen  following  each  of  the  recessions 
that  we  have  exp<-rienced  in  this  p>erlod. 
After  the  1948-49  ncesslon,  the  Jobless  rate 
stood  at  2  6  percent  of  the  work  force.  After 
the  1953-54  recession  it  was  4.2  percent. 
After  the  1957-58  recession  it  was  5  1  per- 
cent. Following  tho  1959-60  decline  the  Job- 
less rate  has  never  fallen  below  5  4  percent. 
The  meaning  of  these  figures  Is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see.  Our  economy  simply  has  not 
been  operating  at  the  rate  of  growth  neces- 
sary to  maintain  fi.ll  employment — a  policy 
which  the  Congref;s  adhered  to  with  the 
passage  of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  another  downturn 
In  the  economy  will  bring  with  It  even  higher 
permanent  Jobless  levels — which  means  a 
growing  gap  between  actual  and  potential 
cxjjendltures  for  goods  and  se  vices.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  that  our  f  lilure  to  utilize  fully  our 


economic  capacity  in  the  past  10  years  has 
resulted  In  a  loss  of  more  than  $175  billion 
In  goods  and  services.  This  fig^ures  out  to  al- 
vaoBt  •1,000  for  each  and  every  American 
man,  woman,  and  child. 

Can  we  afford  this  Increasing  rate  of  un- 
employment? Can  we  afford  plants  operat- 
ing at  undercapaclty?  Can  we  afford  to 
operate  our  economy  at  less  than  full  horse- 
power? I  maintain  that  we  cannot.  We 
cannot  be  the  leader  of  the  Western  de- 
mocracies, provide  adequately  for  our  Na- 
tion's defenses,  give  the  necessary  assistance 
that  so  many  smaller  and  less  affluent  na- 
tions require  in  order  to  develop  their  econ- 
omies and  remain  free  from  Communist  ag- 
gression.  provide  for  the  growing  public  needs 
In  our  own  country,  and  raise  the  living 
standards  of  our  own  people  with  an  economy 
of>eratlng  at  only  partial  capacity. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  argument  which 
I  and  others  have  been  making  for  a  tax  cut 
this  year. 

I  would  like  now  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  argiunents  that  have  been  presented 
against  a  tax  cut  at  this  time. 

TIMING 

First,  It  Is  argued  by  some  that  In  the 
absence  of  an  economic  decline  a  tax  cut  is 
not  in  order.  As  I  have  already  stated 
earlier  In  my  remarks,  admittedly  there  are 
many  favorable  economic  indicators  and  the 
country  Is  by  and  large  prosperous.  But  the 
evidence  Is  growing  that  the  recovery  Is 
topping  out  earlier  and  at  a  lower  pla- 
teau level  than  we  had  expected.  If  we  are 
to  give  the  economy  the  boost  It  needs  to 
reach  greater  heights  and  to  take  up  the 
slack  in  employment  the  time  to  do  It  is 
now  and  not  to  wait  until  there  is  a  decline 
and  unemployment  starts  to  snowball.  It 
Is  better  and  less  costly  to  act  now  to  pre- 
vent a  decline  than  to  hold  back  until  there 
is  a  slump.  Tax  cuts  now  will  result  im- 
mediately In  Increased  consumer  spending 
and  a  resulting  Increase  In  business  Invest- 
ments In  plants  and  equipment.  This  in- 
crease in  Investments  will  in  turn  bring 
more  emplojinent.  more  spendable  Income 
and  consumer  demands  and  greater  and 
greater  revenue  to  the  Government. 

If  we  wait  until  a  recession  Is  up)on  us 
before  Instituting  tax  cuts,  we  then  face  an 
arduous  and  more  costly  uphill  battle  to 
achieve  recovery. 

DEFICIT   BUDGET 

Another  major  argument  against  a  tax 
cut  Is  that  it  will  increase  our  budget  deficit. 
A  tax  cut  now  would  of  course  for  a  short 
time  result  In  less  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  But  we  must  go  a  step  further 
In  considering  this  point. 

With  a  tax  cut  there  will  be  increased 
spending,  demand  for  goods  and  services, 
and  more  Investment  in  plants  and  equip- 
ment to  meet  this  demand.  An  Increased 
rate  of  spending  means  that  the  national 
Income  subject  to  taxation  will  also  rise. 
Tax  revenue  will  increase  as  the  economic 
health  of  the  country  improves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  quite  probable 
that  with  a  sufficient  rise  in  consumption 
and  Increased  Investment,  brought  about  by 
a  sizable  enough  tax  reduction,  total  re- 
venues will  be  higher  than  at  the  present 
time. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  to  an 
Interesting  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  6  which  notes  that 
in  Austria  taxes  have  been  reduced  four 
times  in  the  past  decade  and  yet  govern- 
ment revenue  has  increased  by  153  percent, 
from  »743  million  in  1952  to  $1,880  million 
last  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

If  we  really  want  to  achieve  balanced  Fed- 
eral budgets,  we  must  Institute  tax  rates 
which  will  encourage  the  economy  to  ex- 
pand,   bring    about    full    employment,    and 


utilization  of  our  productive  machinery. 
If  we  do  not  reduce  taxes,  it  is  a  vlrtiial 
certainty  that  we  will  face  deficits  of  ev^ 
greater  proportions. 

conhdence  impaisxd 

It  has  also  been  argued  by  some  that  a 
tax  cut  at  this  time  might  well  Impair  con- 
fidence in  the  economy  which  in  turn  would 
further  an  economic  decline. 

Frankly,  I  find  no  merit  in  this  objection. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  anything  is  going 
to  destroy  confidence  in  the  economy,  it  la 
going  to  be  these  ever-rising  plateaus  of  un- 
employment which  I  have  earlier  discussed, 
and  the  growing  loss  in  goods  and  services 
caused  by  undercapaclty  operations. 

We  do  know  that  a  tax  cut  of  sizable 
enough  proportions  will  bring  about  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  consumer  spending.  We 
know  from  past  experience  that  most  all 
consumers  when  they  acquire  additional  dol- 
lars will  Increase  their  purchases.  At  the 
present  time  consumers  are  spending  92  to 
93  percent  of  their  disposable  incomes,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  increased 
consumer  dollars  which  would  result  from  a 
tax  cut  would  not  In  very  short  order  be 
placed  In  circulation  for  purchases  of  goods 
and  services,  thereby  giving  the  economy  an 
immediate  stimulus. 

With  increased  sales  and  resulting  increase 
In  production,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  really 
believe  that  the  bvisiness  community's  faith 
in  the  economy  would  be  shaken  by  a  tax 
cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boost  that 
such  a  tax  cut  would  give  to  the  economy 
would  Instill  a  greater  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  economy  on  the  part  of  the  American 
businessmen. 

I  might  also  add  In  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  confidence,  that  In  view  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce's  strong  advocacy  of  an 
immediate  and  sizable  tax  reduction.  It 
seems  quite  apparent  that  the  vast  majority 
of  American  businessmen  do  not  believe  it 
would  threaten  economic  confidence. 

THE  tJTIX-lb  OF  TAX  CUTS 

In  considering  tax  reductions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  two  major  considerations  we 
should  bear  In   mind. 

First  of  all.  In  order  to  have  any  real  effect 
on  the  economy  tax  cuts  must  be  of  signifi- 
cant size.  Small  tax  reductions  will  not 
have  a  great  enough  impact  on  the  economy 
to  give  it  the  boost  it  needs  because  while 
they  would  bring  about  some  Increase  in  con- 
sumption spending,  the  increased  demand 
for  goods  and  services  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  create  a  need  for  greater  invest- 
ment in  plants  and  equipment.  What  we 
need  is  a  tax  cut  large  enough  to  increase 
consumption  to  such  an  extent  that  new  in- 
vestment In  plants  and  equipment  will  be 
Induced. 

Experts  differ  on  the  amount  of  a  tax  cut 
that  would  be  necessary  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, but  estimates  that  I  have  received 
from  reliable  economists  indicate  not  less 
than  $7  billion  Is  required. 

Now.  what  would  a  tax  cut  of,  let  us  say 
$7  billion  a  year  mean  in  terms  of  increases 
in  spending  for  goods  and  services? 

Economists  tell  me  that  a  tax  cut  of  this 
size — assuming  that  economic  activity  re- 
mains at  Its  present  level — would  result  in 
an  Increase  in  our  gross  national  product 
of  roughly  2V^  times  the  amount  of  the  tax 
reduction.  In  other  words  on  a  $7  billion 
annual  tax  cut  we  should  realize  an  Increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  of  approxi- 
mately $18  bUllon  a  year. 

The  second  major  point  to  consider  along 
with  the  size  of  the  tax  cuts  is  its  timing. 
And  this  Is  of  crucial  importance.  In  order 
for  a  tax  cut,  even  one  of  sizable  propor- 
tions, to  have  the  maximum  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  gross  national  product  it  should 
occur    before    and   not    after   a  recession. 

Once  the  economy  is  in  a  decline  with 
Increasing    idle    productive    capacity     even 
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thou^  tbere  U  an  increaw  In  oonatimer 
■pending  •■  a  result  at  tax  retfnctlona.  It 
will  not  b*  neoMMry  to  Increase  Inveatment 
In  order  to  meet  the  rising  demand. 

To  take  »wftw<»»"nw  advantage  of  a  tax  cut, 
thereXore.  the  time  to  make  It  Is  before  the 
economy  falters,  and  not  after.  This  la 
why  I  Tnn^"»*«"  that  Congress  this  year  act 
on  a  tax  cut,  and  not  postpone  It  until  a 
rainy  day  when  It  will  be  too  late  to  realize 
Its  ma^T""'"  effects  on  promoting  a  healthy 
economy. 

I  have  taken  the  time  today  to  make  this 
argument  for  Immediate  action  on  tax  re- 
ductions becaiise  I  feel  it  is  of  such  crucial 
Importance.  The  growing  consensus  of 
opinion  that  we  need  a  tax  cut  and  we 
need  it  now,  is  most  heartening  to  me. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  \inder  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Representative  WiLBtra  Mtt.i.s,  Is 
presently  holding  hearings  on  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  receiving  testimony  from 
many  of  ova  outstanding  economists  and 
business  analysts.  I  believe  that  these 
hearings  will  serve  a  most  Impcxtant  pur- 
pose and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee 
members  will  be  convinced  as  to  the  need 
this  year  to  act  on  tax  reduction. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1962] 
Thx  Case  vob  am  Immxdiatx  Tax  Reduction 
(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 
Practicing  business  analysts  and  Invest- 
ment managers  are  looking  forward  with  In- 
tense Interest  to  the  outcome  of  possible 
legislation  to  reduce  corporate  and  personal 
Income  tax  rates  this  year  because  It  .^1  In- 
fluence the  outlook  for  business  activity, 
earnings  and  employment. 

It  Is  now  becoming  quite  clear  that  the 
recovery  trend  In  business  has  topped  out 
and  that  some  of  the  broad  measurements 
are  quite  likely  to  go  into  at  least  a  moderate 
downward  trend.  Moet  of  the  recent  busi- 
ness measurements  show  Improvement  over 
the  relatively  low  level  of  a  year  earlier. 
That  improvement  seems  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  more  significant  month-to- 
month  trends. 

For  example,  much  Is  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  dally  average  of  new  car  sales  by 
the  auto  dealers  In  the  month  of  June 
showed  a  13-percent  gain  over  a  year  earlier. 
However,  it  is  much  more  significant  to  the 
biisiness  analyst  that  these  June  sales  de- 
clined 7  percent  from  May  where  as  In  all  of 
the  preceding  6  years  Jime  sales  were  at  least 
a  little  higher  than  May. 

Personal  income  in  June  was  barely  high- 
er than  the  May  figure,  which  has  been  re- 
vised downward.  Hours  worked  per  week  by 
factory  workers  declined  in  both  May  and 
June.  The  sensitive  industrial  commodity 
price  Index,  another  leading  indicator,  still 
behaves  negatively.  The  total  of  all  types 
of  retail  sales  in  June  receded  2  percent  from 
May  which  wsis  1  percent  lower  than  the 
April  recovery  high. 

New  orders  received  by  the  durable  goods 
manuf actiirers  in  June  declined  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  month.  For  the  past  4  months 
new  orders  have  been  below  shipments,  nat- 
urally causing  a  decline  in  the  backlog  of 
imfllled  orders  which  are  now  relatively  low. 
There  Is  a  close  correlation  between  these 
shipments  and  the  durable-goods  sector  of 
the  FRB  Index  of  production.  It  now  ap- 
pears almost  certain  that  the  rate  of  ship- 
ments will  have  to  decline  to  the  pace  of  new 
orders.  My  analysis  of  these  figures  strong- 
ly suggests  that  the  FRB  Index,  which  stood 
at  a  record  high  of  118  in  June,  will  decline 
several  points  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Among  other  things,  the  negative  behavior 
of  the  foregoing  flgxures  and  other  economic 
material  threatens  a  decline  in  taxable  in- 
come. Such  a  decline  naturally  implies  a 
reduction  In  Federal  tax  receipts  and  an  In- 
crease in  the  deficit.    This  prospect,  I  be- 


lieve. Is  germane  to  the  ciirrent  discussions 
about  reduelrtg  the  Income  tax  rates. 

nom  the  viewpoint  of  the  bxislness  analyst, 
the  tax  matter  presents  two  alternatives :  (1) 
If  the  corporate  and  personal   income  tax 
rates  are  not  reduced  this  year,  there  will 
probably   be   a  decrease   in    taxable   income 
(and    Government    tax    receipts)    with    no 
beneficial  offsets,  but  with  threat  that  the 
negative  forces  may  work  into  an  unfavor- 
able spiral;  or  (2)  if  these  tax  rates  are  re- 
duced promptly  and  become  effective   this 
year,  the  downward  trend  in  taxable  income 
will  at  least  be  considerably  less,  the  economy 
woiild  benefit  fundamentally  from  the  coun- 
terlnfiationary  effect  of  lower  tax  costs,  and 
there  would  be  much  less  danger  that  the 
negative   forces   would   go   into    a   negative 
spiral.     The  contrast  between  these  two  al- 
ternatives— in    terms    of    business    activity, 
earnings,   and  employment — is  quite  sharp. 
Early  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  25  prac- 
ticing economists  there  was  a  near  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  that  the  advantages  to  the 
econoniy  of  an  immediate  reduction  in  In- 
come tax  rates  far  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages.    The  Incident  demonstrated  the  sig- 
nificance which  practicing  business  analysts 
are    forced    to   attach   to   this    tax    matter. 
There  is  no  thought  among  these  men  that 
a  tax  cut  woiild  launch  the  economy  into 
another  great  inflationary  expansion  phase. 
If    they    believed    that    inflation    pressures 
would  result  from  the  move,  they  would  not 
favor  it. 

Some  investment  managers  are  appraising 
the  situation  somewhat  similarly.  Profit 
margins  of  business  are  not  particularly  good, 
even  though  business  activity  has  been  at 
near -record  levels  recently.  Any  loss  of  ac- 
tivity would  further  squeeze  these  margins 
and  earnings,  unless  there  Is  some  relief  In 
the  form  of  lower  taxes. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Friday.  July  6, 

1962] 
Austrian    Tax    Cuts    Boost    Revenue — Re- 
ceipts Rise  153  Pebcxnt  in  Last  Decade 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter,  staff  reporter) 

President  Kennedy's  proposal  for  cutting 
taxes  early  next  year  has  revived  an  old 
debate. 

Can  tax  cuts,  by  stimulating  overall  eco- 
nomic activity,  actually  Increase  government 
revenues? 

The  Austrian  Finance  Ministry  answers 
with  a  resounding  yes. 

The  prospe-rous  Alpine  nation  has  lowered 
taxes  four  times  since  1954  (the  fourth  re- 
duction went  Into  effect  last  week).  And 
yet  government  revenues  have  soared  153 
percent  in  the  past  decade,  from  $743  million 
in   1952   to  $1.88  billion   last   year. 

After  the  first  cut.  In  1954,  revenues 
Jumped  $117.8  million,  according  to  the 
Austrian  Information  Service.  Revenues 
rose  $93.1  million  following  another  cut  the 
next  year.  A  third  reduction  led  to  a  gain 
of  $26.1  mUllon  in  1958. 

The  demand  for  technical  and  academic 
skills  has  grown  so  rapidly  since  World  War 
n  that  the  fear  has  been  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  noncollege  graduate  will 
gradually  be  squeezed  out  of  the  labor  force. 

To  this  thesis,  Hugh  P.  Donaghue  files  a 
vigorous  dissent. 

Donaghue  is  president  of  Datatrol,  Inc.,  a 
Washington  firm  of  data  processing  con- 
sultants. Like  others  in  the  computer  serv- 
ices field,  Datatrol  finds  Itself  handicapped 
by  a  critical  lack  of  qualified  programers,  the 
technicians  who  set  up  a  series  of  Instruc- 
tions through  which  a  computer  solves  a 
problem  or  performs  a  task. 

Donaghue  points  out  that  some  of  the  best 
programers  have  only  a  high  school  educa- 
tion and  as  the  use  of  computers  becomes 
more  standardized,  the  amount  of  academic 
knowledge  required  of  a  programer  becomes 
less. 


!  "It  simply  isn't  true  that  computers  will 
•|ake  over'  as  so  many  people  believe,"  Don- 
tjghue  says.  "The  fact  is  that  they  are  rlg^t 
Z^w  making  more  Jobs  available  for  high 
school  graduates  who  are  interested  In  prob- 
lem-solving and  logic." 

Sales  management  has  coined  a  new  term 
Ih  Its  discussion  of  "The  Rise  of  the  Mlddle- 
tl^ealthies." 

The  middle-wealthles.  whom  the  magazine 
defines  as  those  families  with  an  income  of 
IflO.OOO  and  up,  scarcely  existed  as  an  eco- 
nomic class  a  decade  ago.  The  1950  census 
cthowed  a  mere  1.2  million  families  and  un- 
tlelated  individuals  who  qualified.  But  Sales 
lilaiiagemenfs  1962  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
elbows  just  short  of  9  million  households 
earning  more  than  $10,000  today. 

The  magazine  halls  the  mlddle-wealthies 
Os  "a  ripe  new  mass  market  for  a  broad 
Range  of  products."  Presently  they  are  gob- 
bling up  Euch  frilly  items,  says  Sales  Man- 
agement, as  electric  toothbrushes,  backyard 
8'*lmmlng  pools,  automatic  can  openers,  lux- 
ury compact  cars,  hi-fi  sets  and  import  beers. 

The  middle-wealthles  represent  only  16.4 
percent  of  the  Nation's  households  but  they 
bring  home  43.4  percent  of  all  net  cash  in- 
come. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  the  73  per- 
<;ent  of  tne  Nation's  households  which  make 
less  than  $7,000  a  year  account  for  only  42 
percent  ol  the  total  net  cash  income. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  J 
The  Tax -Cot  Debate 
Whatever  the  economic  IndlcattM-s  for  July 
Reveal,  they  will  make  disappointing  read- 
ing for  the  Kennedy  administration.  The 
I»re8ldent'8  economic  report  for  1962  had  pre- 
dicted a  strong  and  widespread  rise  In  busi- 
ness activity  because  last  year's  recovery  set 
Ithe  stage  for  growth. 

In  the  first  half.  It  said,  the  Nation  can 
•'exx)ect  vigorous  expansion  In  production  and 
llncomes,  with  gross  national  product  Increas- 
ing to  a  range  of  $565  to  $570  billion  In  the 
jsecond  quarter,  emplo3rment  continuing  to 
Irise,  and  the  unemployment  rate  falling 
Ifurther." 

In  the  second  half  Mr.  Kennedy  looked 
iforward  to  a  rise  in  business  spending  that 
would  "help  maintain  the  momentum  of 
progress  toward  full  employment — and  to- 
ward future  growth." 

These  great  expectations  have  not  been  re- 
alized. Gross  national  product  In  the  second 
quarter  amounted  to  $552  billion,  far  below 
the  administration's  goal.  Moreover,  both 
employment  and  unemployment  have  re- 
mained relatively  stable  for  the  past  few 
months,  while  the  administration's  hopes  for 
rising  business  profits  and  a  big  boost  in 
capital  Investment  have  also  dimmed. 

The  July  figures  may  show  some  improve- 
ment. But  the  giant  strides  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy had  foreseen  are  not  likely  to  take 
place.  New  orders  for  durable  goods  have 
been  declining  for  several  months;  housing 
starts,  which  rose  in  May,  fell  sharply  In 
June;  the  length  of  the  average  Industrial 
workweek,  which  reflects  business  activity, 
has  been  dropping  since  May.  In  view  of 
these  weak  spots,  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  Is  a  moderate  advance. 

By  the  administration's  own  reckoning. 
this  will  not  be  good  enough.  The  economy 
is  not  actually  receding,  but  the  goal  of  a 
$570  billion  gross  national  product  in  1962. 
described  by  Mr.  Kennedy  as  "a  gain  we  need 
to  achieve."  is  now  beyond  reach. 

Within  the  next  2  weeks  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  deciding  whether  to  press  for 
new  measures  to  stimulate  activity  or  to  hold 
off  until  next  year.  A  good  many  authorities, 
liberal  and  conservative,  think  that  with  the 
economy  still  climbing,  even  at  a  snail's 
pace,  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  any 
action.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  stiggests  that 
the  White  House  hold  off  a  tax  cut  until 
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it  can  see  "the  whites  of  the  eyes  of  a 
recession." 

There  are  real  rlsk»  In  waiting  until  a  re- 
cession Is  in  fact  a  reality.  Por  by  that 
time  the  automatic  stabilizers  are  likely  to 
produce  a  huge  budget  deficit,  as  they  did 
following  the  1968  recession.  A  tax  cut  then 
might  have  to  be  much  bigger  than  one 
made  now,  and  would  almost  certainly  lead 
to  charges  of  fiscal  ;rre6ponslbllity. 

Preventive  action  ^eems  much  more  sen- 
sible. It  would  Inv  >lve  a  smaller  tax  cut 
than  one  taken  In  the  throes  of  a  recession. 
And  if  It  Is  combined  with  fiscal  discipline 
to  keep  Government  spending  under  control, 
the  deficit  should  be  both  minimal  and  tem- 
porary. Mr.  Kenned}  's  problem  Is  not  merely 
to  avoid  a  recession  It  is  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  kind  of  vigorous  expansion  that  he 
had  promised. 

I  From   the  Washington  Post,  July  28,   1962] 
Tax  Cuts  and  Deficits 

A  cut  in  Income  ti  xes  is  often  opposed  on 
the  grounds  that  It  *111  result  In  budgetary 
deficits.  But  those  who  level  this  charge  In 
the  name  of  fiscal  retponslblllty  overlook  the 
crucial  nexus  between  Federal  revenues  and 
the  level  of  economU  activity.  At  this  time 
a  sufficiently  large  tax  cut  will  result  In  a 
smaller  deficit  than  those  which  will  be  In- 
curred at  prevailing  tax  rates. 

The  logic  which  underlies  this  apparent 
paradox  is  not  dlffici  It  to  prasp.  At  a  given 
level  of  tax  rates,  Ptderal  revenues  vary  di- 
rectly with  the  level  of  economic  activity. 
A  $1  change  In  tlie  level  of  gross  na- 
tional product  Increases  or  decreases  the 
volume  of  Government  revenues  by  approxi- 
mately 30  cents.  It  then  follows  that  a  tax 
cut  now,  which  woi;ld  stimulate  consump- 
tion and  investment,  will  generate  higher 
Government  revenues  and  hence  produce 
smaller  deficits  during  the  next  2  or  3  years. 
The  deficit  for  the  fi.scal  year  1963  will 
probably  not  be  low-r  than  $5  billion,  given 
the  present  tax  rates,  the  budgeted  level  of 
expenditures,  and  th>'  lackluster  performance 
of  the  economy.  A  tax  cut  now  would  fur- 
ther unbalance  the  judget  in  the  first  year, 
but  a  rising  level  i  f  Government  receipts 
would  soon  push  tl  e  budget  into  balance. 
The  choice  Is  one  of  a  larger  deficit  now 
which  will  rapidly  disappear,  or  a  series  of 
substantial  deficits. 

During  the  1957-68  recession  the  rate  of 
economic  activity,  a.'  measured  by  quarterly 
estimates  of  GNP,  declined  by  more  than 
$20  billion,  and  as  a  result  deficits  of  nearly 
$15  billion  were  Incirred  In  1957  and  1958. 
Had  a  tax  cut  been  instituted  In  the  autum 
of  1957,  the  combii  ed  deficits  would  have 
been  much  smaller  and  the  losses  Incurred  as 
a  result  of  unemplovment  and  excess  plant 
capacity  substantially  reduced. 

The  moral  of  the  1957-58  episode  Is  per- 
fectly clear.  Inaction  In  the  face  of  Impend- 
ing danger  results  li;  the  vast  waste  of  eco- 
nomic resources  and  larger  fiscal  deficits. 
There  is  little  to  b<-  lost  and  much  to  be 
gained  by  a  recourse  to  preventive  medicine 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    July    31. 

1962 1 
Former  Top  Eisenhc  wni  Economist  Backs 

Long-Term    Tax    Cut,    but    Not    a   Quick 

One 

Washington. — Arthur  F.  Burns,  a  top 
economic  adviser  In  the  first  half  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  told  congres- 
sional tax  writers  he  believes  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  long-term  tax  reduction  at 
this  time  but  opposes  any  quick  tax  cut  on 
an  emergency  basis. 

Mr.  Burns,  testifying  at  closed-door  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings  aimed 
at  evaluating  the  need  for  immediate  tax 
reduction,   asserted    there   is   no   emergency 


and  no  real  danger  of  a  severe  recession  If 
Congress  falls  to  lower  taxes. 

Chairman  Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas. 
is  trying  to  keep  the  committee  hearings 
on  the  state  of  the  economy  as  secret  as 
possible  to  give  witnesses  a  greater  sense  of 
freedom  In  expressing  their  views.  Following 
the  committee's  directions.  Mr.  Burns 
snapped  "no  comment "  when  he  emerged 
from  the  committee  room  after  prolonged 
questioning.  However,  It  was  learned,  his 
testimony  In  no  way  diminished  the  com- 
mittee majority's  reluctance  to  cut  taxes 
now.  and  In  fact  may  have  bolstered  It  a  bit. 

DECISION    HINGING    ON    HEARINGS 

Although  his  economic  advisers  believe 
tax  reduction  is  desirable  this  year  to  stim- 
ulate a  sluggish  economy.  President  Kennedy 
probably  won't  send  any  tax  cut  measure  to 
Congress  unless  he  has  assurances  of  support 
from  Representative  Mills  and  his  powerful 
committee,  the  place  where  all  tax  legisla- 
tion Is  supposed  to  originate.  Thus,  the 
current  committee  sessions  on  the  state  ol 
the  economy  may  be  of  critical  importance  in 
determining  the  President's  decision  about 
whether  to  ask  for  a  tax  cut  next  month. 

It  Is  understood  Mr.  Mills'  questioning  of 
witnesses  yesterday  apjjeared  aimed  at  in- 
ducing them  to  say  that  immediate  tax  re- 
duction isn't  an  absolute  economic  imf>era- 
tlve,  buttressing  the  widespread  impression 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
chairman  Is  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
slashing  taxes  this  year.  However,  the  enig- 
matic Mr.  Mills  sometimes  slants  his  ques- 
tions In  a  way  that  doesn't  necessarily  dis- 
close his  own  views. 

Mr.  Burns,  who  was  chairman  of  former 
President  Eisenhower's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  from  1953  through  1956  and  cur- 
rently Is  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  told  the  committee  the 
economy  needs  as  soon  as  possible  a  perma- 
nent revision  of  the  tax  structure.  Includ- 
ing a  drop  in  corporate  and  personal  Income 
tax  rates. 

Congress  wouldn't  have  the  time  to  pass 
any  such  sweeping  tax  reform  measure  this 
year,  however,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  Isn  t  ex- 
pected to  submit  one.  Instead,  any  tax  cut 
proposal  probably  would  be  a  temporary 
measure  calling  for  a  1-year  cut  across-the- 
board  In  personal  and  corporate  rates. 

Mr.  Burns'  stated  opposition  to  such  a 
quick  tax  cut  is  particularly  significant  be- 
cause he  was  among  the  Republicans  who 
unsuccessfully  urged  that  the  Elsenhower 
administration  propose  tax  cuts  in  the  1958 
recession.  His  aversion  to  such  a  step  now 
seems  to  reflect  his  view  that  no  similar 
slump  Is  imminent.  His  assessment:  The 
economy  is  basically  sound  though  possibly 
headed  for  a  period  of  leveling  off. 

This  view  may  have  some  Influence  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Before  the 
current  hearings  started,  several  members 
declared  they  would  become  converts  to  tax 
reduction  only  if  they  could  be  shown  that 
an  Immediate  tex  cut  was  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary  to  stave  off  a  recession. 

tax    credit    for    new    INVESIMENT 

In  advocating  a  general  long-term  tax  re- 
duction as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Burns  told 
the  committee  that  businessmen  will  make 
needed  new  investments  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment only  if  they  are  convinced  It  will  be 
profitable.  It  Is  understood  the  former 
Eisenhower  adviser  hinted  he  would  support 
as  a  last  resort  the  Kennedy  administration's 
proposed  tax  credit  for  new  business  Invest- 
ment, an  Innovation  contained  in  the  limited 
tax  revision  bill  that  has  passed  the  House 
and  la  pending  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. However,  he  declared  that  the 
Investment  credit  wouldn't  be  nearly  as  effec- 
tive In  stimulating  Investment  as  Its  spon- 
sors claim,  because  the  business  community 
lacks  confidence  in  it. 


Earlier,  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  reiterated  organized  labor's  view 
that  the  economy  badly  needs  the  stimulus 
of  a  quick  tax  cut.  But  Mr.  Meany  repeated 
his  past  contentions  that  the  tax  reduction 
should  be  limited  to  lower  and  middle  in- 
come brackets  in  order  to  spur  consimnp- 
tion.  with  no  tax  relief  for  upper  income 
brackets  and  no  drop  in  corporate  tax  rates. 
The  labor  leader's  testimony  added  to  the 
likelihood  of  a  congressional  battle  over  what 
form  the  tax  reduction  should  take  if  Mr. 
Kennedy  does  call  for  it. 

The  committee's  questioning  of  witnesses 
in  the  first  3  days  of  hearings  has  been  so 
intensive  that  the  sessions,  originally  sched- 
uled to  end  next  Monday,  probably  will  last 
at  least  through  the  middle  of  next  week. 
Under  the  revised  schedule,  the  last  of  the 
non-Government  witnesses  will  be  heard 
next  Monday:  they  will  be  followed  by  top 
Kennedy  administration  officials  and  Chair- 
man Martin  of   the  Federal  Reserve   Board. 

Today's  witnesses  will  Include  Raymond  J. 
Saulnier,  who  replaced  Mr.  Burns  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
for  the  balance  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  currently  Is  an  economics  pro- 
lessor  at  Columbia  University. 

Representative  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  the 
five  other  Republicans  on  the  Senate-House 
Economic  Committee  urged  Representative 
Patman,  Democrat  of  Texas,  the  committee 
chairman,  to  call  immediate  public  hearings 
on  the  state  of  the  economy  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  closed- 
door  sessions. 

"What  Is  needed  now  Is  an  open  forum." 
Mr.  Cuaris,  a  member  of  both  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Economic  Committees,  declared 
in  a  House  specjch. 

Although  the  Economic  Committee  is  not 
only  a  study  group  and  cannot  Initiate  legis- 
lation. Its  hearings  have  occasionally  infiu- 
enced  congressional  decisions.  Mr.  Cuaris 
believes  the  committee  can  Inquire  Into  all 
facets  of  the  economy.  Including  Govern- 
ment monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  while  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  limited  to 
the  question  of  tax  relief. 


PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    ANSWERS 
TO  BRAZILIAN  STUDENTS 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  a  group  of  Brazilian 
students,  accompanied  by  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador,  had  an  unusual  opportu- 
nity: They  met  face  to  face  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  questioned  him 
frankly  about  such  issues  as  socialism 
and  alleged  American  warmongering. 
The  President  s  answers,  in  my  opinion, 
set  an  example  of  directness,  lucidity, 
and  faith  in  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  never  easy  to  comment  sat- 
isfactorily on  the  points  raised  by  peo- 
ple who  may  have  been  reared  upon  doc- 
trines essentially  alien  to  the  American 
experience.  I  have  met  many  foreign 
students  myself;  although  their  ques- 
tions are  always  stimulating,  they  have 
never  failed  to  bring  up  problems  which 
all  too  often  we  Americans  would  like  to 
sweep  under  the  rug.  In  such  cases  I 
have  always  found  it  wise  to  admit  our 
Intakes  while  emphasizing  our  progress 
in  almost  every  branch  of  himian  en- 
deavor. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  President 
Kennedy  on  July  31  could  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  provocatory;  it  amounted  to 
an  accusation  that  the  United  States 
was  girding  for  war  in  a  manner  remi- 
niscent of  Nazi  Germany  prior  to  World 
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War  n.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
image  abroad  if  someone  could  seriously 
ask  tills  sort  of  question  of  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtcs.  His  reply  was  an 
admirable  combination  of  restraint,  firm- 
ness, and  sincere  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  President's  answer  to  one  student's 
honest  question  as  to  how  socialization 
of  the  means  of  production  in  Brazil 
would  be  looked  upon  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. As  the  President  rightly  indi- 
cated, the  United  States  does  not  seek 
to  dictate  economic  philosophies  to  its 
neighbors,  although  we  stand  up  strong- 
ly for  basic  political  and  civil  rights;  es- 
sentially we  feel  that  free  enterprise 
with  a  minimxmi  of  Government  inter- 
ference has  dramatically  outperformed 
the  state-owned  and  state -strangled 
economies  of  the  Communist  camp. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  verbatim  transcript  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  exchange  with  the  Bra- 
zilian students,  which  in  my  mind  should 
be  a  state  paper  as  an  important  histori- 
cal document,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald  of  August  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Kennedt  Exchange  With  Brazil  Students 
President  Kennedy.  Ambassador  [Roberto 
de  Olivelra  Campos  of  Brazil],  we  are  de- 
lighted to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  White 
House  and  most  especially  to  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  reading  about  your  trip  and 
I  have  also  been  reading  about  some  of  your 
views  of  oiir  country.  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  have  a  chance  to  travel  through  the 
United  States  to  talk  to  the  people  who  live 
here,  to  make  some  Judgment  of  our  institu- 
tions, where  we  have  been  and  where  we 
are  going. 

Rather  than  making  a  speech  to  you  this 
morning,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tlona  that  you  might  have  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  about  this  country  or  about  our 
policies. 

Do  any  of  you  have  any  questions  about 
the  United  States? 

ENVOY    IMPRE.'5?3ED 

Question.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  you  that  this  contact  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  have  with  your  country 
and  your  people  here  In  this  highly  developed 
country  have  left  a  profound  impression  at 
least  on  my  spirit. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  the  shock 
that  I  felt  when  we  realized  or  saw  clearly  the 
situation  of  underdevelopment  In  which  we 
are  living  In  our  country.  In  view  of  this, 
I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  what 
would  be  the  reaction  of  the  U.S.  Government 
In  the  event  we  were  to  socialize  the  means 
of  production  In  our  country  as  a  way  to 
more  effectively  wage  the  battle  against  un- 
derdevelopment ? 

President  Kennedy.  I  think  that  the  de- 
cision of  your  country  as  to  the  means  of 
providing  progress  is  your  decision,  and  if 
by  socialization  you  mean  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  or  of  the  basic  indus- 
tries, that  is  a  Judgment  which  you  must 
make. 

What  we  are  opposed  to  is  a  denial  of  civil 
liberties,  a  denial  of  opportunities  for  people 
to  assemble,  to  have  their  press,  to  make  a 
free  choice  of  what  kind  of  government  they 
want. 

For  example.  Great  Britain  in  1,945  chose 
a  Socialist  party  which  nationalized  some  of 
the  means  of  production.    Other  countries 


with  whom  the  United  States  has  had  friend- 
ly relations  have  made  that  kind  of  choice 
themselves. 

tT.S.  PREFERENCE  CIT«D 

We  prefer  the  competitive  market  economy 
here.  We  believe  that  by  free  competition 
we  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  people  best. 
Every  country  must  make  its  own  choice. 
But  whatever  choice  Brazil  makes,  free 
choice,  of  course,  is  their  decision.  TTiese 
phrases  about  socialization  are  used  rather 
loosely.  What  we  stand  for  Is  a  free  choice; 
the  means  of  making  an  alternate  choice 
if  that  choice  should  prove  unwise.  So  It 
is  our  belief  that  through  a  system  of  free- 
dom we  can  best  achieve  the  satisfaction  of 
the  desires  of  the  people. 

I  notice  that  some  of  you  felt  that  this 
country,  from  a  story  I  saw  in  the  paper  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  was  dominated  by  busi- 
ness. That  will  come  as  a  great  shock  and 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  business  com- 
munity here   In  the  United  States. 

We  regard  business,  labor,  the  farmers,  the 
general  public  interest  as  preeminent. 

You  may  decide  that  or  you  may  decide  on 
another  course  of  action.  We  would  accept 
that  as  long  as  It  represented  a  free  choice. 
What  we  are  against  Is  tyranny. 

I  noticed  in  the  paper  the  other  day  a 
story  about  some  of  you  expressing  your 
views  about  the  United  States,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  many  of  the  points  you  are  making 
about  this  country  are  almost  50  years  old: 
that  the  view  that  you  have  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  and  Its  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  developments  are 
really  views  that  are  pre-World  War  I. 

You  ought  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  ex- 
traordinary progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  Common  Market,  the  r.ite  of  economic 
growth,  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  In 
this  country  and  also  contrast  that  with  the 
rather  obvious  failures  stretching  all  the  | 
way  from  the  Berlin  wall,  all  the  v,ay  to 
China,  in  tbe  fields  of  agriculture,  organiza- 
tion, civil   liberties  and  all  the  rest. 

I  think  that  those  of  you  who  are  stu- 
dents, p.irticularly  those  of  you  who  may 
be  somewhat  attracted  by  Marxist  dogmas 
and  philosophies,  should  take  a  look  at  this 
country,  the  relationship  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  citizen,  between  the  var- 
ious groups  in  our  society,  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  of  Europe  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  the  failures  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
before  making  a  Judgment  of  what  is  needed 
in  your  country  or  any  other  underdeveloped 
country  Is  a  revolution,  a  class  struggle,  or 
a  denial  of  liberty,  and  all  the  rest.  What 
you  get  is  a  denial  of  liberty,  the  class  strug- 
gle, the  rifle  squads,  and  it  seems  to  me  you 
get  no  commensurate  economic   progress. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
submit  a  request  to  you  at  this  moment. 
In  the  course  of  our  travels  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve this  country,  especially  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  your  country  and  Its  peo- 
ple have  difficulties  and  problems  to  face. 

As  an  example,  the  bill  that  you  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  approval  for  aid  to 
senior  citizens  of  your  country  which  was 
rejected  by  Congress  during  this  session  was 
indeed  a  bill  highly  worthy  of  the  democracy 
that  prevails  in  this  country.  So  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  trip  here,  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  that,  whereas  before 
our  concept  was  that  the  United  States  was 
a  country  that  had  no  problems,  we  see  in- 
deed that  the  United  States  has  many  prob- 
lems to  face. 

VISIT  TO  NORTHEAST  URGED 

I  should  like  to  request  of  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, namely,  that  when  you  visit  our  coun- 
try in  November,  I  should  hope  that  you  will 
come  Into  contact  with  people  at  all  levels, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  especially  in  the  north- 
eastern sector  of  ovir  country  where  the  peo- 
ple are  living  in  a  calamitous  situation  and 
that  you  come  into  close  contact  with  the 


Ipeople  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  gain  flrst- 
liand  knowledge  of  the  situation  which  af- 
picta  our  people  living  there. 

Answer.  I  will.  We  will  go,  if  It  Is  agree- 
able to  the  government,  to  the  northeast. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  rec- 
oncile the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  of 
Ipeace  that  you  say  that  your  country  advo- 
cates, apparently  the  youth  of  this  country, 
at  least,  is  being  prepared  for  war  through 
all  types  of  aggressive  war  propaganda 
through  all  the  ma.ss  media — radio,  tele- 
vision, and  newspapers? 

For  instance,  last  Sunday  on  television  we 
isaw  2  to  3  hours  of  military  programs.  It 
would  seem  in  this  country  Instead  of  ori- 
enting the  conscience  of  the  people  toward 
peace,  it  seems  that  you  are  orienting  them 
In  a  way  that  reminds  us  of  the  way  of 
Germany;  the  militaristic  Germany  of  Hit- 
ler. 

Answer  I  think  that  we  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
winner  of  the  next  war.  No  one  who  is  a 
rational  man  can  possibly  desire  to  see  hos- 
tilities break  out,  particularly  between  ma- 
jor powers  which  are  equipped  with  nuclear 
weapons.  So  your  view  of  the  United  States 
In  this  regard  is  really  inaccurate. 

We  certainly  desire  peace.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  action  which  the  United  States 
has  taken  since  the  end  of  the  second  war 
which  has  not  been  in  the  direction  of  secur- 
ing peace. 

We  have  not  been  guilty  of  aggression 
ag.iinst  our  neighbors.  We  occupy  no  terri- 
tories. Any  troops  of  the  United  States 
which  may  be  stationed  abroad  are  there 
at  the  request  of  the  country  in  order  to 
participate  in  their  defense.  The  United 
states  believes  in  national  sovereignty,  na- 
tional Independence,  Individual  security  and 
liberty,  and  that  Is  the  objective  of  our 
I  policy. 

PEACE    EFFORTS    MENTIONED 

Now  we  are  at  Geneva  taking  part  In  a 
disarmament  conference.  We  will  accept 
and  have  sought  for  a  number  of  years  a 
nuclear  test  ban.  We  have  sought  a  pro- 
gram of  general  disarmament  with  inspec- 
tion. We  have  been  unable  to  secure  the 
agreement  of  the  Soviet  Union,  btit  we  shall 
keep  at  it.  So  whatever  the  television  may 
have  been  on  Sunday — and  I  was  not  observ- 
ing it  -I  can  tell  you  this  is  a  very  peaceful 
country,  and  that  anyone  who  desires  war 
these  aays  is  Insane. 

We  arm  to  protect  our  security,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  guilty  of  aggression  but.  of  course,  it  will 
meet  its  commitments  to  people  and  to 
countries. 

In  any  case,  I  want  to  express  our  thanks, 
and  welcome  you  here. 

We  have  a  new  Cabinet  official  who  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  whom  we  have  to  swear  in. 
Perhaps  you  could  just  stay  and  watch  the 
ceremonies  If  you  have  a  minute.  I  hope 
all  of  you  will  come  and  see  us  when  we 
come  to  Brazil. 

Ambassador  Campos.  Mr.  President,  the 
students  wish  to  express  their  appreciation 
for  the  welcome  you  gave  them  and  for  the 
welcome  they  have  received  In  this  country. 

President  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  2,  1962] 
Keeping  the  Peace 

There  Is  a  disposition  among  pacifists  to 
behave  as  though  they  held  a  patent  on 
peace.  Perhaps  this  lay  behind  the  question 
put  to  President  Kennedy  in  the  garden  of 
the  White  House  on  Tuesday  by  a  Brazilian 
student,  Jose  Kehele,  who  wanted  to  know 
how  the  President  could  reconcile  "the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  of  peace  that  you 
say  your  country  advocates,  apparently  the 
youth  of  this  country  Is  being  prepared  for 
war  through  all  types  of  aggressive  war 
propaganda." 


One  may  fairly  say  that  the  youth  of  this 
country  Is  being  prepared  few  the  possibility 
of  war — not  by  propaganda  but  by  training 
and  by  development  of  wei^wns  calculated 
to  enable  them  to  retaliate  devastatlngly 
against  aggression.  There  is  ik> thing  about 
this  preparation  which  is  Irreconcilable  with 
a  genuine  desire  to  avoid  war — a  desire  quite 
as  sincere  as  the  desire  of  those  who  seek 
peace  through  picketing  and  placards  and 
through  the  advocacy  of  disarmament. 

When  two  nations  have  conflicting  aims, 
peace  may  be  best  preserved  between  them 
through  a  balance  of  power.  If  one  becomes 
overwhelmingly  stronger  than  the  other,  it  Is 
likely  to  seek  realization  of  its  aims  through 
aggressive  meastu-es  which  provoke  the  other 
to  armed  resistance.  Power  is  needed  to  con- 
tain power.  And  until  conflicting  national 
alms  can  be  reconciled  or  adjusted  through 
statesmanship,  perhaps  the  best  hope  of 
peace  lives  In  the  maintenance  of  an  equi- 
librium in  which,  as  the  President  put  It  to 
his  young  Interrogator.  "No  rational  man 
could  ix)sslbly  desire  war." 

This  Is  at  least  a  rational  theory.  It  is  a 
theory  by  which  the  United  States  has  lived 
for  a  long  time  and  a  theory  which  no  Presi- 
dent, sworn  to  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution, is  likely  to  abandon.  Anyone  has 
a  right,  of  course,  to  question  or  to  challenge 
it.  Btit  the  challenge  will  not  be  made  per- 
su.aslve  by  Imputing  warlike  motives  to  those 
who  honestly  believe  that  the  greatest  danger 
of  war  lies  in  weakness. 

The  question  put  to  the  President  by  young 
Senor  Kehele  was  not  In  Itself  an  Improper 
one.  although  his  comparison  of  the  United 
States  with  Hitler  Germany  was  neither  Just 
nor  courteous  However,  It  must  have  taken 
courage  to  ask  the  question.  But  the  best 
companion  of  courage  Is  generosity.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Kehele  will  come  to  under- 
stand what  we  know  to  be  the  truth— that 
the  purpose  of  American  strength  Is  to  keep 
the  peace. 


THE    DUTCH-INDONESIAN    ACCORD 
ON  WEST  NEW  GUINEA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  both  the  Nether- 
lands and  Indonesia  for  the  accord 
reached  between  the  two  countries  on 
the  decade-long  issue  of  West  Irian.  I 
also  wish  to  congratulate  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  for  the  success  of  his 
mission  as  a  special  moderator  for  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 

Although  the  agreements  still  are  pre- 
liminary, pending  the  approval  of  the 
Dutch  Cabinet  and  Parliament  and  the 
Indonesian  Government,  the  interna- 
tional implications  of  the  accord,  which 
I  hope  will  be  carried  out  scrupulously, 
are  a  remarkable  precedent  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  colonial  issues. 

Both  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia 
are  close  friends  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  a  restoration  of  relations, 
which  have  been  broken  for  over  a  de- 
cade, will  benefit  not  only  the  Nether- 
lands and  Indonesia  but  will  have  favor- 
able repercussions  on  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  World  as  a  whole. 

The  United  States  certainly  wishes  to 
see  peace  and  stability  maintained  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhere  in  the  free 
world.  Indonesia,  the  strategic  island 
republic  in  southeast  Asia,  has  had  to 
face  tremendous  domestic  problems  ever 
since  the  proclamation  of  her  independ- 
ence in  1945,  which  the  United  States 
rightly  supported.  Two  of  the  major 
problems,  the  rebellion  of  the  late  1950's 
and  the  nagging  West  Irian  issue,  have 


now  been  solved.  Indonesia  will  have 
more  time  to  concentrate  on  her  eco- 
nomic buildup,  the  implementation  of 
her  8-year  plan,  monetary  stabilization 
and  the  settlement  of  numerous  other 
domestic  problems. 

A  stable,  viable,  and  independent  In- 
donesia, though  following  a  nonalined 
foreign  policy,  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  as 
a  whole  in  the  context  of  world  politics. 

An  economically  vmstable  Indonesia 
would  only  aid  the  fortunes  of  the  al- 
ready strong  Communist  Party  in  In- 
donesia, the  largest  Communist  Party 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China, 
which  hews  rigidly  to  the  hard,  belliger- 
ent Communist  line  as  laid  down  in 
Peiping. 

Cooperation  between  the  Netherlands 
and  Indonesia,  the  keystone  of  which  is 
the  present  accord  on  New  Guinea,  will 
indeed  have  a  favorable  effect  through- 
out southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  happy  co- 
incidence that  the  West  Irian  settlement 
coincides  with  the  Malaysia  Federation 
agreement  reached  in  London  yester- 
day. July  31.  I  cannot  praise  too  highly 
the  foresight  and  statesmanship  of  Her 
Majesty's  government  in  giving  evidence 
once  again  of  Britain's  enlightened  ap- 
proach to  colonial  problems.  Wisdom 
and  mutual  regard  are  truly  the  cement 
of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  unique 
international  association  of  our  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  United  Na- 
tions deserves  credit  for  the  serious  ef- 
fort taken  to  solve  the  Dutch -Indonesian 
dispute.  I  extend  best  wishes  for  success 
to  the  U.N.  administrators  who  will  ad- 
minister West  Irian  for  the  next  few 
months  prior  to  the  transfer  of  their 
responsibilities  to  Indonesia. 

Mr.  President,  the  settlement  of  the 
Dutch-Indonesian  crisis  has  given  Indo- 
nesia a  long -delayed  opportunity  to  come 
to  grips  with  her  grave  economic  prob- 
lems. At  long  last  the  main  energies  of 
Djakarta  can  be  focused  upon  success- 
ful completion  of  the  Indonesian  8-year 
plans  for  economic  development — plans 
which  offer  the  hope  of  progress  and  a 
better  life  for  the  large  populations  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  other  Indonesian 
islands. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  American  study  of  the  In- 
donesian economic  situation,  including 
proposals  for  a  revised  U.S.  assistance 
program,  has  just  been  released  to  the 
public.  This  so-called  Hiunphrey  re- 
PKjrt — compiled  by  Prof.  Don  Humphrey, 
of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Ertplo- 
macy;  Mr.  Walter  Salant,  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution;  Mr.  Da\id  Burgess  of 
AID.  and  others — is  the  fruit  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  promise  to  Indonesian 
President  Sukarno  last  year  that  a  team 
of  experts  would  study  the  Indonesian 
development  plan  and  come  up  with  ap- 
propriate recommendations.  In  Febru- 
ary 1962  the  report  was  circulated  pri- 
vately among  U.S.  Government  agencies; 
now  it  is  in  the  public  domain. 

The  authors  of  the  study  are  frank  to 
admit  that  it  has  one  drawback :  it  deals 
with  the  Indonesian  economic  situation 
as  it  was  some  months  ago;  it  does  not 
take  account  of  the  fiscal  chaos  resulting 
from  the  recent  flareup  of  the  West 
Irian  crisis  and  other  factors,  such  as  a 


serious  drought.  Unfortunately,  Indo- 
nesia is  saddled  with  what  aznoimts  to 
runaway  inflation.  One  American  dollar 
buys  about  1,000  Indonesian  rupiah  on 
the  black  market  today,  whereas  the  nor- 
mal rate  is  45  to  1.  Constmier  goods  are 
in  short  supply,  while  industrial  produc- 
tion is  down  to  some  40  to  50  percent  of 
capacity.  On  the  heels  of  the  West 
Irian  settlement,  the  demobilization  of 
thousands  of  conscripts  will  impose  a 
heavy  strain  on  the  Indonesian  economy. 

For  these  reasons.  I  feel  that  it  may 
well  be  necessary  to  combine  ordinary 
U,S.  economic  assistance  with  stabiliza- 
tion measures  designed  to  give  the  Indo- 
nesian economy  a  breathing  spell.  The 
United  States  should  back  the  recent 
stabilization  recommendations  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  while  contin- 
uing to  contribute  to  long-term  Indone- 
sian development.  In  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  study-team  re- 
port, the  United  States  should  help  build 
up  the  infrastructure  of  the  Indonesian 
economy — transport,  light  Industry,  and 
so  forth — which  in  tiirn  will  provide  the 
basis  for  heavy  capital  investment  in  the 
future. 

Indonesia.  Mr.  President,  is  fortunate 
in  possessing  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
a  modern  Industrial  society.  Less  de- 
veloped than  some,  she  is  nevertheless 
able  to  plan  her  development  with  excel- 
lent chances  for  success.  Having  solved 
what  was  potentially  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  issues  separating  her  from  the 
developed  West.  Indonesia  should  en- 
counter no  hindrances  to  peaceful, 
steady  progress  in  the  years  ahead.  This 
promise  can  be  fulfilled  if  moderate,  con- 
sistent, and  wise  policies  are  carried  out 
on  all  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summEiry  of  the  report  relat- 
ing to  the  preliminary  agreement  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
along  with  certain  editorials  and  articles 
commenting  upon  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  agreement  and  settle- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary, editorials,  and  articles  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

June  1962. 
His  E.xcellency  Dr.  Sttkarno, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Dkab  PxESioEirr  Sitkasno:  On  behalf  of 
President  Kennedy,  I  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  a  report  of  the  U.S.  economic  sur- 
vey team  entitled,  "Indoneela:  Perspectives 
and  Proposals  for  U.S.  Economic  Aid." 

During  the  month  of  August  1961,  the 
team  visited  Indonesia  at  the  request  of 
President  Kennedy  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  8-year  plan  and  making 
speclftc  reconunendations  regarding  future 
economic  assistance  to  your  country.  The 
memberslxlp  of  the  team  Included  tliree  pro- 
fessional economists,  a  profeasional  histori- 
an, and  two  from  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development.  The  mem- 
bers were  Independent  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, though  their  reconunendations  were 
made  to  President  Kennedy,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  heads  of 
other  Government  bodies  concerned  with  the 
assistance  program  of  the  United  States 
abroad. 
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The  team's  report  la  now  under  active  re- 
view by  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  tbe  Admin- 
istrator of  tlie  Agency  tar  International  De- 
velopment, and  senior  officials  of  the  n.S. 
Government.  Some  of  the  principles  and 
priorities  recommended  by  the  team  have  al- 
ready been  Incorporated  Into  the  proposed 
program  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment for  Indonesia  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  U.8.  Congress. 

While  in  this  report  there  are  specific  dol- 
lar recommendations  regarding  the  futvire 
AID  programs,  that  fact  does  not  commit  the 
U.S.  Government  to  provide  the  specified 
amounts. 

On  behalf  of  my  Government.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  yoxir  Government  review  the  team's 
report  and  evaluate  the  team's  recommenda- 
tions. Then,  in  the  common  Interest  of  ad- 
vancing the  economic  development  of  Indo- 
nesia, our  Governments  can  better  cooperate 
In  formulating  a  program  which  will  be  in 
the  Interest  of  both  countries. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HowABD  P.  Jones, 

Ambassador. 


FoRxwoao 
April  24,  1961,  the  day  President  Sukarno 
visited  President  Kennedy  in  Washington, 
marked  a  new  departure  in  the  relations 
between  Indonesia  and  the  United  States. 
After  a  full  and  frank  discussion  between 
the  two  Presidents  of  many  problems  bearing 
on  these  relations.  President  Kennedy  in- 
quired about  Indonesia's  8-year  develop- 
ment plan.  President  Sukarno  and  his 
advisers  sketched  the  highlights  of  the  plan. 
President  Kennedy  then  offered  to  send  a 
team  of  American  economists  to  Indonesia 
to  study  the  plan  and,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Indonesian  Government,  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  U.S.  Government  as  to 
how  it  could  best  help  Indonesian  develop- 
ment. This  offer,  which  was  mentioned  in 
the  communique  Issued  by  the  two  Presi- 
dents the  following  day,  was  accepted.  Early 
in  July  the  team  was  chosen,  with  the 
undersigned  as  members,  and  was  given  the 
following  general  terms  of  reference: 

"1.  To  analyze  the  8-year  development 
plan  of  Indonesia: 

"2.  To  learn  how  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment hopes  to  put  this  plan  into  effect,  par- 
ticularly In  regard  to  Its  local  resources  and 
the  contemplated  voltune  of  economic  sup- 
port from  abroad; 

"3.  To  determine  the  areas  of  the 
Indonesian  economy  In  which  U.S.  aid  should 
be  concentrated; 

"4.  To  recommend  the  ways  In  which  the 
l/nlted  States  could  be  of  assistance  to 
Indonesia,  particularly  In  regard  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  its  8-year  plan; 

"5.  To  analyze  In  broad  terms  the  general 
economic  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States  In  Indonesia  and,  within  the  context 
of  the  team's  conclusions,  to  make  recom- 
mendations about  futiu'e  U.S.  aid  programs 
in  Indonesia." 

We  assembled  in  Washington  on  July  26 
and  were  briefed  for  4  days  by  officials  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  concerned  with  Indonesia.  We 
arrived  in  Indonesia  on  August  6  and  de- 
parted on  August  30.  During  this  period  of 
24  days  we  met  with  almost  all  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Inner  Cabinet,  with  many  other 
Central  Government  officials,  as  well  as  with 
some  members  of  the  University  of  Indonesia 
and  business  communities  and  some  citizens 
of  other  countries.  (A  list  of  Indonesian 
officials  with  whom  we  had  formal  official 
meetings  appears  in  appendix  A.)  Some 
members  of  the  team  visited  central  and 
northern  Sumatra.  Others  visited  Bandung, 
Bogor,  Bekasl,  DJatlluhur,  Jogjakarta,  Sura- 
baja,  and  Greslk  in  Java.  Unfortunately, 
the  time  was  too  limited  to  permit  other 
visits  outside  Djakarta. 


Our    analysis    and    conclusions    are    pre- 
sented in  this  report.     Although  our  terms 
of  reference  refer   only   to   economic   prob- 
lems, we  have  also  devoted  attention  in  the 
report  to  political  and  other  questions  that 
do  not  fall  within  a  narrow  definition  of 
"economic."    We  have  done  so  because  the 
stage  of  a  country's  economic  progress  and 
the  priorities  of  its   economic  development 
cannot  be  accurately  analyzed  or  appraised 
without  analysis  of  the  polity  and  the  society 
in  which  the  economy  operates.     The  dis- 
tinction between  "economic"  and  other  mat- 
ters   does    not    exist    In    nature.      It    Is    an 
artificial  one  that  man  has  devised  to  over- 
come the  limitations  of  his  Intellectual  grasp. 
We  have  also  sought  to  supplement  infor- 
mation about  the  current  state  of  the  Indo- 
nesian economy  with  whatever  information 
we  could  gather  that  would  help  us  evaluate 
its  direction  and  rate  of  change.     A  motion 
picture  that  shows  which  way   a  country  is 
moving  is  at  least  as  important  as  a  snap- 
shot that  shows  where  It  is  at  one  moment. 
The  effort  to  evaluate  change  added  greatly 
to  our  task,  for  change  cannot  be  detected 
from    only    one    observation.      Observations 
over  a  period  of  time  are  needed.     They  are 
available  for  some  relevant  facts  in  the  form 
of  statistics   and  we  have,  of  course,  used 
statistical    data    where    they    are    available. 
But,  aside  from  the  fact  that  some  types  of 
statistics  available  in  other  countries  are  not 
available   in   Indonesia  or   are   not   regarded 
as  reliable,  there  Is  the  difficulty  that  many 
factors  for  which  change  is  most  important 
to  appraise  are  not  measurable,  at  least  by 
any  methods  yet  devised.     The  lack  of  data 
bearing  on   these   questions — one  which  we 
hope  the  new  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment  will  seek   to   make   good — forced 
us    to    interrogate   Indonesians    and    others, 
both  inside   and  outside  Indonesia,   and   to 
read   as  intensively   as  possible  In  an   effort 
to    supplement    our    observations    of    how 
things    are    now    with    the    observations    of 
others  about  how  the  same  things  were  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

The  time  we  had  for  both  direct  observa- 
tion and  supplementary  study  was  far  too 
short  to  do  full  jiistice  to  Indonesia.  We 
were  able  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  country  and  its  economy,  however,  than 
one  might  suppose  would  be  possible  In  so 
short  a  period.  This  we  attribute  to  the 
splendid  cooperation  given  us  by  all  min- 
istries and  individuals  of  the  Government 
and  by  others.  We  found  the  Indonesian 
officials  to  be  most  generous  with  their  time, 
frank  In  discussion,  willing  to  be  asked  hard 
questions,  and  generally  wUUng  to  give  can- 
did answers.  Indeed  we  found  them  eager 
to  hear  the  team's  opinions  and,  where  we 
had  formulated  opinions,  we  in  turn  ex- 
pressed them  with  equal  candor.  Our  ef- 
forts were  also  greatly  aided  by  the  assistance 
generously  but  tactfully  and  unobtrusively 
given  us  by  Ambassador  Howard  Jones  and 
the  Embassy  staff  and  by  Director  Raymond 
Allen  and  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  operations 
mission.  They  helped  us  greatly  in  our 
work. 

We  were  moved  not  only  by  their  coopera- 
tion in  connection  with  substantive  matters 
but  by  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  our 
Indonesian  hosts  in  providing  housing  and 
in  other  matters  of  dally  living.  Supple- 
mentary facilities  provided  by  the  Embassy 
and  USOM  eliminated  many  difficulties  that 
would  otherwise  have  made  our  task  harder. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  many  kindnesses 
shown  us  in  Indonesia.  We  also  appreciate 
greatly  the  opportunity  to  have  an  Instruc- 
tive, stimulating,  and  enjoyable  experience, 
and  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  country  In  less  for- 
tunate economic  circumstances  than  our  own 
and  whose  future  is  of  great  concern  to  ours. 
To  summarize  our  conclusions  briefiy,  we 
can  say  that  we  found  Indonesia  still  In  the 
early  stages   of   economic   development    but 


tnovlng  in  the  right  direction.  We  believe 
that  the  native  ability  of  her  people  and 
tier  rich  natural  resources  make  the  out- 
look for  progress  In  economic  development 
promising,  once  the  preconditions  of  self- 
pustalnlng  growth  are  developed.  In  the 
tnetaphor  that  has  become  familiar  In  dis- 
cussions of  economic  development,  we  con- 
elude  that  Indonesia  Is  not  yet  ready  for 
the  takeoff  into  self-sustained  growth;  the 
plane  has  only  been  brought  out  of  the 
hangar.  But  this  Is  the  necesKury  first  step. 
IWe  predict  that  when  the  Indonesian  econ- 
omy does  take  off.  It  will  fly  high  and  fast. 
Although  all  members  of  the  team  shared 
tin  the  writing  of  this  report,  Walter  Salant 
l^ad  the  prime  responsibility  for  coordinating 
and  editing  all  of  the  chapters.  He  devoted 
full  time  to  the  painstaking  task  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

We  six  were  members  of  the  team: 
Don  D.  Humphrey,  William  L.  Clayton  pro- 
fessor   of    International    economic    relations, 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.  Tufts 
University,  leader  of  the  team. 

Walter  S.  Salant,  senior  member,  economic 
research  staff,  the  Brookings  Institution, 
deputy  leader  of  the  team. 

David  S.  Burgess,  Acting  Director.  Office  of 
Indonesian-Burma  Affairs.  Bureau  for  Far 
East.  Agency  for  International  Development. 
Allan  M.  Cartter.  professor  of  economics 
and  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Duke  University. 

Allan  B.  Cole,  professor  of  Far  Eastern  his- 
tory. Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 
Tufts  University. 

Robert  S.  Smith.  Acting  Chief,  Planning 
Division.  Bureau  for  Far  East.  Agency  for 
International  Development. 
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CHAPTER    I 

Summary 

The  appointment  of  a  six-member  eco- 
nomic survey  team  to  Indonesia  grew  out 
of  discussions  between  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Sukarno  in  Washington  last 
spring,  as  Indicated  in  the  communique  Is- 
sued Jointly  on  April  25,  1961.  The  team 
was  instructed:  (1)  To  analyze  the  new  8- 
year  development  plan  of  Indonesia;  (2) 
to  learn  how  the  Indonesian  Government 
hopes  to  put  this  plan  Into  effect,  particu- 
larly In  regard  to  Its  local  resources  and  the 
contemplated  volume  of  economic  suppoi  t 
from  abroad;  (3)  to  determine  the  areas 
of  the  Indonesian  economy  in  which  U.S. 
aid  should  be  concentrated;  (4)  to  recom- 
mend the  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
could  be  of  assistance  to  Indonesia,  par- 
ticularly In  regard  to  the  execution  of  Its 
8-year  plan;  (5)  to  analyze  In  broad  terms 
the  general  economic  assistance  program  of 
the  United  States  In  Indonesia  and,  within 
the  context  of  the  teams  conclusions,  to 
make  recommendations  about  future  U.S. 
aid  programs  in  Indonesia. 

The  team  was  intensively  briefed  In  Wash- 
ington by  officials  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Guvernment  concerned 
with  Indonesia,  spent  4  weeks  in  Indo- 
nesia, and  has  written  its  report  in  the 
months  since  its  return.  During  the  period 
in  Indonesia  we  met  with  almost  all  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  members  of  their 
senior  staffs,  with  many  other  Central  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  with  officials  in  pro- 
vincial government  offices,  with  membe.'s  c;f 
the  university  and  business  communities 
( both  Indonesian  and  foreign  nationals  i . 
and  with  members  of  other  embassies 
Members  of  the  team  visited  central  and 
northern  Sumatra,  and  traveled  widely  on 
the  island  of  Java.  The  courtesies  extended 
to  us,  the  degree  of  cooperation  from  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  various  ministries, 
the  willingnes.s  of  high  Government  officials 
tn  t;ilk  frankly  of  problems,  weaknesses. 
pl.ms  and  proposals,  and  the  general  warmth 
of  our  reception  appeared  to  augur  well  for 
future    United   States-Indonesia    relations. 


POLITICAL,    SOCIAL,   AND   ECONOMIC   BACKGROUND 
(CHAPTES  II) 

The  transition  from  a  colony  to  a  nation 
Involved  major  costs,  particularly  In  the 
economic  sphere.  Nationhood  was  achieved 
only  12  years  ago.  preceded  by  7  years  first 
of  Japanese  military  occupation  and  then 
of  struggle  for  Independence  from  the 
Dutch.  The  expulsion  of  Dutch  nationals 
in  1957-58,  the  removal  from  village  local- 
ities In  1959-60  of  the  Chinese  who  were 
not  Indonesian  citizens,  and  internal  rebel- 
lion beginning  in  1958  have  taken  their  toll. 
The  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  Indo- 
nesia today  and  the  young  United  States  of 
America  In  its  first  decade  of  Independence. 
particularly  in  terms  of  the  revival  of 
separatist  tendencies  when  the  war  for  In- 
dependence had  been  won.  and  the  confilct 
between  the  desires  for  strong  regional  and 
strong  central  authority.  When  one  also 
considers  that  Indonesia  began  Its  Inde- 
pendent status  with  a  populace  much  less 
experienced  In  political  and  economic  affairs 
and  less  well  educated,  a  land  mass  far  In 
excess  of  the  Original  Thirteen  American 
Colonies,  and  a  total  population  25  times 
as  great,  a  dozen  years  does  not  seem  ex- 
cessive to  find  a  workable  method  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  young  nation  of  Indonesia  bears  the 
hopeful  motto  on  Its  official  crest:  "Unity 
In  Diversity."  Diversity  Is  seen  In  the  per- 
sistence of  strong  regionalism,  the  cultural 
leavening  of  successive  Buddhist,  Hindu, 
Muslim,  and  Christian  Influences,  and  the 
great  variety  of  nar.lve  languages  and  dia- 
lects. Unity  is  strengthened  by  the  ethnic 
predominance  of  tie  Malayan  stock,  the 
rapid  acceptance  of  Indonesian  as  a  national 
language,  and  the  shared  experiences  of  the 
struggle  for  Independence. 

Preliminary  census  returns  Indicate  that 
Indonesia's  populat.on  Is  approximately  96 
million,  making  It  the  fifth  largest  nation 
in  the  world  (behind  China,  India,  the 
U.S.S  R  ,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Just  ahead  of  Japan  and  Pakistan). 
From  its  administrative  center  In  Java,  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  Islands  in  the 
world,  the  Government  of  Indonesia  con- 
trols the  activities  of  the  other  large  islands 
of  Sumatra.  Kalimantan  (Borneo),  and  Sul- 
awesi ( Celebes ) .  as  well  as  of  the  thousands 
of  smaller  Islands  which  make  up  the  archi- 
pelago. 

During  the  first  !»  years  of  Independence, 
political  Instability  characterized  the  In- 
donesian Government.  With  45  political 
parties,  government  was  always  by  coalition, 
and  12  cabinets  fell  between  1949  and  1958. 
Following  the  rebellion  of  provincial  military 
groups,  the  Constitution  of  1945.  with  its 
more  centralized  fcrm  of  government,  was 
reinstated  by  decree  and  elections  were  sus- 
pended. The  elected  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved and  replaced  by  a  Parliament 
appointed  by  the  President  to  Include  repre- 
sentation from  regional  and  functional 
groups.  Most  of  the  political  parties.  In- 
cluding two  of  the  major  ones,  were  banned, 
and  steps  were  tak?n  to  create  a  national 
front   organization. 

The  return  to  tho  1945  constitution  has 
resulted  In  a  measure  of  stability;  with  less 
turnover  In  Cablne'  posts.  Ministers  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  gain  greater  experi- 
ence In  their  Jobs  and  to  provide  for  more 
consistency  in   policy. 

Because  of  historical  experience,  many  In- 
donesians tend  to  associate  capitalism  with 
social  Injustice,  expk  Itatlon  and  colonialism. 
Their  own  conception  of  freedom,  however, 
leads  them  to  reject  repression  and  forced 
collectivization.  They  have  sought  to  apply 
traditional  village  principles  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance  to  national  life  In  de- 
veloping their  own  pragmatic  brand  of  social- 
ism (or  "guided  economy"). 

Indonesia's  attitude  toward  the  West  has 
been  deeply  affected  by  the  failure  to  settle 


the  issue  of  West  Irian  (West  New  Guinea) 
with  the  Dutch.  As  a  part  of  the  former 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  West  Irian  was 
claimed  by  Indonesia,  upon  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty,  as  an  integral  part  of  its  terri- 
tory. In  their  1949  round  table  agree- 
ments, the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesian  Gov- 
ernments agreed  to  settle  its  future  status 
by  further  negotiation  within  a  year.  The 
failure  to  achieve  agreement  led  to  the  na- 
tionalization of  Dutch  Interests  in  1957  and 
finally  to  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations 
in  1960.  Indonesia  claims  that  its  sover- 
eignty is  Incomplete  without  West  Irian. 

Socially  and  economically,  Indonesia  Is 
still  essentially  a  peasant  agricultural  econ- 
omy. Concentration  of  landownershlp  In 
the  hands  of  a  small  minority,  however.  Is 
not  the  major  curse  In  Indonesia  that  It  is 
in  much  of  Asia.  Perhaps  70  percent  of  the 
population  lives  in  rural  areas  and  exhibits 
little  concern  for  long-range  economic  devel- 
opment or  international  crises.  Literacy  has 
been  raised  from  under  10  percent  at  the 
time  of  independence  to  over  50  percent  to- 
day. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ment has  been  the  fourfold  Increase  in  pri- 
mary school  enrollment  and  the  flfteenfold 
expansion  In  secondary  school  attendance 
since  1950.  University  education  has  simi- 
larly expanded  so  that  tcxlay  almost  1  out 
of  100  persons  of  college  age  attends,  as 
contrasted  with  only  1  out  of  2,500  10  years 
ago.  U.S.  aid  has  been  Instrumental  In  ex- 
panding higher  education,  both  by  providing 
advisers  and  faculty  members  In  Indonesia 
and  by  training  Indonesians  in  American 
universities;  this  expansion  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
adoption  of  English  as  the  second  language 
for  students  in  the  secondary  schools.  The 
whole  field  of  education  and  vocational 
training,  and  training  in  administrative  and 
managerial  responsibility,  had  been  very 
much  neglected  by  the  Dutch.  The  sub- 
stantial effort  of  Indonesia  to  remedy  this 
situation  since  Independence  is  now  begin- 
ning to  pay  dividends  in  the  availability  of 
young  skilled  artisans  and  professionally 
educated  civil  servants. 

Indonesia  has  always  been  relatively  self- 
sufficient  in  food  production,  although  it  has 
imported  an  average  of  approximately  8  per- 
cent of  the  rice  it  has  consumed  In  the  last 
5  years.  Large  tracts  of  arable  land,  a  tropi- 
cal climate  and  year-round  rainfall  provide 
excellent  conditions  for  intensive  agricul- 
tural cultivation.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  constant,  making  rural  housing  needs 
minimal.  In  this  sense  Indonesia  Is  a  coun- 
try which  can  afford  to  experiment,  for  the 
basic  necessities  of  food,  housing  and  cloth- 
ing are  not  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  In  more 
rigorous  climes.  The  roughly  2'2  percent 
annual  rate  of  increase  In  population,  how- 
ever, does  create  pressures,  and  efforts  to  en- 
courage outward  migration  from  Java  and 
Madura  (where  there  are  almost  1.200  per- 
sons per  square  mile)  to  the  Outer  Islands 
have  had  limited  results. 

There  is  evidence  of  economic  progress  In 
a  number  of  areas,  and  signs  of  deterioration 
In  others.  Since  before  World  War  II,  output 
of  estate  agriculture  has  declined,  mineral 
production  ( other  than  oil )  has  diminished, 
and  Indonesia  has  been  living  on  accumu- 
lated capital  by  falling  to  maintain  the 
tangible  assets  of  some  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. On  the  other  hand,  transportation  has 
Improved  from  the  low  point  of  1957-58.  In- 
ternal security  has  been  restored  In  most 
regions,  output  of  some  manufacturing  In- 
dustries has  risen,  and  new  building  and 
construction  Is  in  evidence  in  the  larger 
cities. 

In  summary.  Indonesia  is  still  In  a  very 
early  stage  of  economic  development,  but 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  In  high  govern- 
ment circles  of  needs  and  priorities  and  a 
growing  sense  of  commitment  to  policies  to 
promote  development.     We  believe  that  thU 


fact,  combined  with  the  native  ability  of  her 
people  and  the  presence  of  rich  natural  re- 
sources, make  the  outlcx>k  for  economic  prog- 
ress promising  In  Indonesia.  Certain  pre- 
conditions of  self-sustaining  growth  are  only 
now  in  the  process  of  development,  bo  that 
in  the  familiar  metaphor  of  growth  we  feel 
that  Indonesia  Is  not  yet  ready  for  the  take- 
off but  has  only  recently  left  the  hangar. 
However,  location,  climate,  human,  and 
natural  resources  are  such  that  when  the 
plane  does  take  off  it  has  the  potential  to 
fly  high  and  fast. 

THE    CURRENT    STATE    OF    THE    ECONOMT 
(CHAPTER    ni) 

The  f>olltlcal  decision  to  oust  Dutch  na- 
tionals in  1957  left  Indonesia  with  a  poorly 
staffed  agricultural  and  industrial  adminis- 
tration. Indonesians  could  take  over  some 
day-to-day  operations,  but  were  poorly  pre- 
pared to  take  over  others.  With  limited 
leadership  provided  by  inexfierlence  and  un- 
stable ministries  In  Djakarta  In  1958,  with 
uncertain  policies  and  ineffective  adminis- 
tration increasing  the  difficulties  in  securing 
foreign  exchange  allocations  for  raw  mate- 
rial and  spare  parts  imports,  and  with  the 
rebellion  unsettling  the  Government  and 
the  economies  of  the  Islands,  production 
suffered.  The  experience  gained  in  the  last 
few  years  and  the  reestabllshment  of  inter- 
nal security  give  some  hope  for  improvement 
in  the  period  Immediately  ahead. 

Rice  production  in  1960  was  about  30  per- 
cent above  the  1935-39  average.  This  in- 
crease resulted  from  a  rise  in  acreage  rather 
than  in  yields.  The  recent  Increases  of 
about  4  percent  per  year,  however,  are  well 
below  the  annual  9-percent  Increases  im- 
plied by  the  target  set  for  the  8-year  plan. 
The  development  of  Government-sponsored 
"paddy  centers"  has  not  been  altogether 
successful  so  far.  partly  because  of  distrib- 
utional bottlenecks,  and  partly  because  of 
Government  price  policies  and  management 
difficulties.  Rice  lmp>orts  have  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment about  $100  million  a  year,  and  the 
rice  subsidy  for  military  and  civil  servants 
has  added  considerably  to  the  expense. 

Rubber  production,  normally  accounting 
for  a  third  to  a  half  of  export  earnings,  has 
suffered  from  insufficient  replanting,  owing 
first  to  the  dislocations  of  the  war  years, 
then  to  postwar  uncertainties,  and  more  re- 
cently to  administrative  and  planning  de- 
fects. As  a  result.  Indonesia  has  t>een  eating 
Into  her  capital  Investment  in  rubber.  To- 
day close  to  half  of  all  rubber  trees  are  over 
35  years  of  age,  the  normal  age  for  cutting 
down  and  replanting.  Consequently,  pro- 
duction is  bound  to  decline  sharply  in  the 
future,  particularly  on  the  small  holdings. 
World  rubber  prices  have  declined  recently, 
and  It  is  likely  that  they  will  decline  fur- 
ther as  stereo-regular  synthetic  rubbers  in- 
creasingly enter  the  world  market.  Replant- 
ing with  high-yielding  stock  is  therefore 
urgently  needed  If  Indonesia  rubber  is  to 
continue   to  compete  in  world  markets. 

Transportation  facilities,  other  than  air. 
have  noticeably  deteriorated  since  Independ- 
ence. Paved  roads  In  many  areas  have  not 
been  maintained,  despite  the  added  demands 
on  road  travel  for  both  persons  and  produce. 
The  railroads  are  In  a  serious  state  of  disre- 
pair. There  was  almost  no  capital  invest- 
ment in  this  field  from  the  early  1930 's  until 
1949.  and  today  over  half  the  locomotives  and 
almost  two- thirds  of  the  rolling  stock  are 
over  40  years  old. 

Prior  to  1958  two-thirds  of  the  sea  tonnage 
was  foreign-owned,  and  the  eviction  of^he 
Dutch  In  that  year  deprived  Indonesia  of 
most  of  its  fleet  and  merchant  marine  staff. 
Although  the  tonnage  was  replaced  within 
2  years,  the  merchant  marine  has  not  re- 
gained its  former  level  of  efficiency.  Inex- 
perienced management  and  inadequate  port 
facilities  have  hampered  Interisland  and 
international  sea  transportation,  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  econonvy  as  a  whole. 
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htmi  interlBlaiul  toavd  to  aXM  Nstxletod  07 
liuulequKte  ground  llelda  wul  f  aoUltlM. 

En  mld-lMl,  nuaiuftMituilng  produottan, 
which  depcoada  pvatly  on  Importad  materlati, 
«M  kt  Its  hlghart  tovri  bHum  1M7.  targ«ly 
beoauM  cH  the  tamporsry  aMtng  of  Import 
nctrtottons.  lUv  in«t«rtAl  and  omdtal  fooda 
importa  In  th*  fli«i  hall  of  1961  wart  almost 
double  the  rate  for  the  previous  S  yean,  and 
unused  oapaolty  in  estotlng  plants  was  no- 
ticeably dimtniihed.  although  it  remained 
substantial.  The  current  balanoe-o(-pay- 
menta  orlala  wUl  prohahty  rttwta  thla  lain. 
Mineral  produetica  other  than  petroleum 
has  been  diaappointinf  in  recent  years.  War- 
time destruction,  neglect  of  old  mines,  the 
shortage  of  skilled  workers,  and  managers, 
inadequate  maintananca,  and  abortagaa  of 
spare  parts,  and  antlquatad  maohtnary  ai« 
the  basic  causae  of  reduced  output.  The 
production  of  tin,  bauxite,  and  coal  It  down 
about  one-third  from  ita  level  of  a  decade 
ago,  and  quotas  granted  by  the  Xntarnational 
Tin  Agreement  have  bean  unfUlad.  The  new 
8-year  plan  calls  for  expanding  mineral 
production. 

In  all  countries  government  policy  plays 
a  vital  role  in  creating  an  appropriate  at- 
mosphere for  economic  development.  The 
burden  on  government  la  ptftlcularly  great 
In  a  directed  economy  such  as  Indonesia's, 
where  much  of  Indtistry  is  state-owned,  and 
great  reliance  la  placed  on  direct  controls, 
such  as  those  over  Internal  prices  and  foreign 
trade.  Unfortunately,  the  role  that  prices 
can  play  In  a  planned  economy  has  not  been 
fully  exploited  by  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment. Many  commodities  In  short  supply 
are  underprlced,  wblle  taxes  are  levied  on 
exports. 

An  experiment  Is  now  being  made  to  en- 
courage exports  through  the  payment  of  dis- 
parity prices  (I.e.,  higher  than  the  foreign 
price  converted  to  ruplah  at  the  official  rate 
of  exchange)  to  private  producers  who  sell 
their  goods  to  the  Oovemment  for  export. 
Also,  the  products  of  some  state  enterprises 
have  been  priced  so  as  to  obtain  a  surplus 
for  reinvestment  in  development  projects. 
The  extension  of  this  principal  to  such  vec- 
tors as  railroads,  buses,  electric  power,  and 
the  recognition  that  low  prices  encoxirage 
less  urgent  demands  would  promote  eco- 
nomic development.  Thus,  there  have  been 
some  tentative  signs  that  more  rational  price 
p>oUcy  la  being  learned  by  experience. 

Protected  by  a  moderately  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  past  years  when  rubber 
prices  were  high,  and  failing  to  recognize  that 
much  of  her  capital  stock  was  being  oon- 
Biuned  througb  Insufficient  replacement,  and 
maintenance,  Indonesian  officials  bave  not 
regarded  Inflation  as  a  serious  barrier  to  eco- 
nomic development.  They  have  not  recog- 
nized the  degree  to  which  it  has  diverted 
production  from  expcx-ts  to  domestic  con- 
sumption and  has  Increased  the  demand  for 
Imports. 

A  "free  Ust"  for  nonessential  imported 
consumer  goods  at  a  high  rate  of  exchange 
(200  ruplah  to  $1)  was  established  In  mld- 
1060.  This  and  other  relaxations  of  Import 
restrictions  did  halt  the  price  spiral  by  In- 
creasing the  flow  of  goods  into  the  country, 
bringing  hoarded  goods  onto  the  market, 
and  mopping  up  considerable  excess  spend- 
ing power.  Coming  at  the  same  time  as  a 
sharp  fall  In  rubber  prices,  however,  they 
did  so  at  the  cost  of  seriously  draining  for- 
eign exchange  reserves.  An  export  drive  was 
begun  In  mld-1961.  and  a  few  months  later, 
as  the  balance-of -payments  situation  become 
increasingly  serious,  a  moratorium  was  de- 
clared on  new  jvojects  with  heavy  Import 
requirements,  and  restrictions  on  Imports 
had  to  be  tightened  again. 

Concurrently  with  the  easing  of  impc»t  re- 
strictions in  1960,  added  pressures  were  ap- 


was  of  a  one-tune  nature. 

While  the  t«sm  does  not  think  that  the 
Oovemment  should  pursue  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary polldaa  ao  atrlngent  as  to  produce  price 
stability  at  the  coat  of  aeriously  restricting 
]Mrod\iotion,  it  appaara  that  the  Oovemment 
haa  bean  too  little  concerned  with  the  advarse 
affect  on  growth  of  a  rapid  rata  of  inflation. 
Thara  la  now  u  growing  recognition  of  the 
prcMam.  howa^'sr,  and  the  current  balance- 
of-paymanta  orlala  is  illustrating  and  hlgh- 
U^ting  tha  dimeultlaa. 

With  »  terga  part  of  tha  aoonomy  under 
dlraet  or  indirect  government  control,  effici- 
aney  in  making  and  in  axacuting  decisions 
to  critically  necaaaary.  At  present  thsrs  is 
oonaldarabla  duplication  of  function  and 
axoaaalva  eoonplolty  of  orgsnlaatlon  In  tha 
govammant.  Ttiia  la  particularly  notleaahla 
In  tha  araa  of  uconomie  planning,  where  the 
responsibilities  for  planning  and  execution 
of  tha  g-y«ar  plan  are  not  dearly  delineated. 
A  number  of  propoaato  for  simplifying  the 
daetoMmmaklng  procaaa  have  been  submitted, 
and  a  choice  among  them  is  pending. 

The  government  bureaucracy  is  seriously 
undwpaid,  which  accentuates  the  need  for 
supplementing  incomes  by  one  means  or  an- 
other. Some  public  employees  hold  two  Jobe 
to  supplement  earnings.  In  any  economy 
where  government  plays  so  vital  a  role  as 
it  does  in  Indonesia,  the  temptations  for 
corruption  are  great.  Corruption  does  not 
now  appear  to  be  serious  enough  to  Impede 
appreciably  the  course  of  economic  develop- 
ment, although  in  such  an  economy  there  is 
an  ever-present  danger  that  It  may  become 
an  acute  problem  in  the  future.  Its  main 
Impact  at  present  Is  to  sap  the  energy  and 
disfigure  the  Image  of  a  government  that  Is 
iindertaking  the  serious  task  of  development. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  government  to 
reduce  corruption,  however.  In  addition  to 
intensified  antlcorruptlon  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  public  prosecutors,  a  committee 
on  government  operations,  responsible  only 
to  the  President,  has  the  power,  when  it  finds 
real  evidence  of  corruption,  to  bring  pressiire 
for  corrective  action  on  administrators  at 
any  level.  Although  the  committee  has  no 
power  to  prosecute,  it  has  substantial  In- 
fluence and  moral  authority. 

In  summary  of  current  conditions,  we  feel 
that  while  there  are  many  deficiencies  in  the 
way  the  economy  and  the  Government  oper- 
ate, there  is  evidence  of  and  promise  for 
further  economic  development.  The  resto- 
ration of  Internal  secialty,  largely  completed 
in  the  stmimer  of  1961,  is  a  propitious  sign. 
If  the  West  Irian  issue  Is  soon  settled,  the 
great  drain  of  military  expenditures  on  the 
budget    may   be    considerably    reduced.     We 

sensed  a  new  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Indonesians  to  be  self -critical  and  to  exam- 
ine their  own  shortcomings.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  seek  pragmatic  rather 
than  ideological  solutions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  favorable  signs  Is 
the  presence  of  a  growing  number  of  well- 
trained  personnel  who  show  an  awareness  of 
the  magnitude  of  Indonesia's  economic  prob- 
lems and  exhibit  a  desire  for  resolute  action. 

THX     INDONESIAN     S-TEAS     NATIONAL.     DKVKLOP- 
MSNT   PLAH    (CHAPTEB   IV) 

Indonesia's  first  attempt  at  planning,  the 
economy  urgency  program  in  1951,  was  not 
very  sueceasful.  chiefly  because  of  Inexpe- 
rience. The  1956  5-year  plan  was  a  marked 
Improvement. 

The  new  8-year  plan  Is  by  far  the  most  am- 
bitious, having  taken  a  year  of  preparation 
by  the  National  Planning  Council  in  cooper- 
ation with  various  government  ministries. 
In  general  outline,  the  plan  is  divided  into 
two  separate  parts.  "A"  projects,  of  which 
there  are  335  costing  240  billion  ruplah  ( plus 
39   provisional   additions),   are   intended  to 


vne  A  projects. 

The  distribution  of  A  projects  by  category 
^B  as  follows : 
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Of  the  a40  billion  ruplah  axpanditura,  US 
billion  are  planned  expendltxiraa  of  nipiah 
and  77  billion  (117  billion)  are  In  foreign 
exchange.  (The  dUtrlbuUon  between  local 
and  foreign  currencies  of  the  remaining  SO 
billion,  repreaenting  the  "special  project" 
for  the  military.  U  unknown.)  If  it  U  as- 
sumed that  three-quarters  of  the  special 
project  is  in  foreign  exchange,  total  foreign 
exchange  requirements  are  $2.2  billion. 

The  strategy  of  the  plan  ts  to  concentrate 
during  the  first  3  years  on  achieving  self- 
sufficiency  In  food,  a  substantial  measure 
of  self-sufficiency  in  textile  production, 
making  preparations  for  later  major  capital 
projects,  and  refining  the  plan.  In  the  lat- 
ter 5  years,  emphasis  shifts  to  industrial 
plants — e.g..  steel,  aluminum,  and  petro- 
chemicals. The  plan  also  Includes  an  ex- 
pansion of  educational  facilities  at  the 
secondary  and  higher  levels,  and  a  number 
of  cultural  projects. 

The  B  projects  are  expected  to  produce 
nearly  120  billion  ruplah  In  domestic  cur- 
rency and  nearly  a2.5  billion  in  foreign  ex- 
change (compared  with  the  |2ii  billion 
assumed  foreign  exchange  requirements  of 
A  projects).  Of  the  $2.5  billion  expected 
foreign  excliange  revenues,  over  $1.9  billion 
is  expected  to  come  from  export  of  oil  and 
the  portion  of  new  oil  company  investment 
that  is  spent  In  Indonesia.  These  B  project 
revenues  sure  gross  revenues,  however.  Since 
it  is  not  known  what  expenses  will  l>e  re- 
quired to  earn  them,  the  net  revenue  from 
B  projects  is  unknown.  On  the  least  favor- 
able assumptions  as  to  these  expenses,  the 
planned  gross  foreign  exchange  revenue 
would  yield  a  net  revenue  that  falls  short 
of  planned  requirements  by  over  $1.1  billion 
(an  average  of  about  $140  million  a  year). 
On  the  most  favorable  assumptions  as  to 
expenses,  however,  the  net  foreign  exchange 
yield  would  exceed  the  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  the  A  projects. 

The  inclusion  of  cultural  projects  In  the 
plan,  the  emphasis  on  consumption  in  its 
early  years,  and  the  reluctance  to  increase 
taxation  are  sometimes  regarded  as  Incon- 
sistent with  a  serious  effort  at  economic  de- 
velopment. We  note  that  the  plan  Is  in- 
tended to  promote  "overall,"  not  merely 
economic  development.  We  think,  more- 
over, that  a  sense  of  nationhood  and  loy- 
alty to  and  faith  In  the  institutions  of  a 
new  country,  which  these  features  of  the 
plan  are  Intended  to  promote,  may  be  essen- 
tial to  attaining  political  and  social  pre- 
conditions even  of  economic  development. 

The  best  use  of  a  nation's  resources  de- 
pends partly  on  its  objectives,  about  which 
economics  has  nothing  to  say.  To  carry  out 
these  objectives,  however,  requires  using  eco- 
2iomlc  resources  and  Tnairtrtg  rational 
choices,  which  do  involve  economic  ques- 
tions. Our  principal  concern  about  the  plan 
arises   from  doubt  that  the   true  economic 


capital  coBis  01  projecui  uui  apparenuy  none 
has  been  made  to  evaluate  their  future  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  coets,  the  alternative 
uses  to  which  the  resources  might  have  been 
put  and  the  posslbiU'.ies  of  accomplishing 
their  purposes  with  uie  of  fewer  resources. 
The  goal  of  self  •sufflcltncy  In  rice  and  cloth- 
ing, and.  more  ■peclficully.  the  proposal  for  a 
vertically  Integrated  rayon  complex.  Illus- 
trate some  of  the  eco  tomlc  issues  Involved 
In  correctly  evaluatlni;  costs  and  allocAtlug 
resources. 

IndonssU's  capacity  to  abaorb  capital  for 
nsvt  projecu  is  stvertly  limited,  mainly  by 
lack  of  adequate  skilled  personnel —maiM- 
lti>r«  and  aupervtsors,  ii<chnlclsns.  and  skilled 
li*b*»r  Til  US  credit,  in*  Oovernm»nl  r»cof- 
nlsM  the  need  U>  lmpro\'a  technical  and 
managrriMl  sktUs  and  Is  acting  to  r*mtdy 
ihem,  Officials  agr««l  or  suggMled  that 
l»  s  aid  In  nmtnrlnc  i-apltal  praj*«cu  shovild 
be  ac<n>n>panled  by  te-'hnlcul  personnel  IhiU 
will  BVipervlse  operations  and  maintenance 
and  will  suy  long  e  lough  lo  teach  these 
functions  to  Indonesluns. 

The  fact  thai  Indonesia's  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb capital  is  Umlled  implies  that  activities 
which  Increase  It  deserve  highest  priority. 
It  also  implies  that  Investment,  rather  than 
being  kept  within  the  UmlU  of  present  ab- 
sorptive capacity,  shculd  be  pressed  to  or 
slightly  beyond  Its  llnlU  for  only  In  that 
way  can  the  experience  necessary  to  expand 
absorptive  capacity  be  acquired. 

Another  problem  li  the  timing  of  pro- 
posed expenditures  lor  all  projects  com- 
bined. A  well  scheduled  plan  should  con- 
template a  growth  In  the  aggregate  of 
domestic  expenditure  to  correspond  with  the 
expected  growth  in  t  >tal  resources  and  In 
capacity  to  absorb  capital.  The  Indonesian 
Government  has  not  made  a  time  schedule 
of  expenditures  for  the  A  projects  In  the 
plan,  beyond  Presldint  Sukarno's  decree 
that.  In  the  first  year,  expenditures  on  these 
projects  should  l)e  one -eighth  of  the  planned 
8-year  total.  The  team  has  estimated  the 
time  schedule  Implied  by  the  proposed  dates 

of  initiation  and  completion  of  projects. 
however.  These  date*;  imply  a  sharp  abso- 
lute decline  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
expenditures  between  the  first  4  and  the 
last  4  years  of  the  plan,  mainly  because  of 
the  concentration  in  -.he  first  4  years  of  ex- 
penditure on  projects  in  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  finance  categories.  This  pattern  of 
decline  is  not  consistent  with  good  sched- 
uling. If  the  first  half  of  the  plan  is  feasi- 
ble, the  second  ha  f  Is  not  sufficiently 
ambitious,  and  if  the  second  half  is 
of  the  appropriate  order,  the  first  half  is 
unattainable. 

The  time  scheduling  of  B  projects,  as  well 
as  that  of  A  project .  appears  to  deserve 
attention,  for  much  of  the  net  foreign  ex- 
change revenues  from  B  projects  will  be 
required  to  finance  A  projects  before  they 
can  be  earned  In  ar.y  revision  of  the  plan, 
the  timing  of  B  projects  should  also  be 
reviewed. 

Another  timing  prcblem  is  raised  by  the 
decree  that  all  A  pre  Jects  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  >>f  the  8-year  period. 
Such  a  policy  implies,  however,  that  no  work 
on  A  projects  would  be  in  progress  when  the 
plan  ends.  This  Is  undesirable;  there  should 
be  no  break  In  development  expenditures 
merely  because  the  present  plan  gives  way 
to  its  successor.  Such  a  policy  also  inter- 
feres with  rational  scheduling  of  projects 
within  the  8-year  period.  It  requires  that 
all  projects  requiring  more  than  a  year  to 
complete  be  initiated  before  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  that  all  requiring  more  than 
2  years  be  initiated  before  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year,  and  so  on.  This  alone  may  limit 
the  possibilities  of  rational  scheduling. 
Furthermore,   it  may   introduce   a   positive 


tnereiore  more  costiy  in  tne  nrst  pan  01 
their  lives  than  projects  that  can  be  com- 
pleted more  quickly,  so  that  it  is  preferable, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  start  them  later, 
when  the  economy  can  better  afford  their 
high  early  cost. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is  time  to  re- 
consider questions  of  scheduling,  and  It  is 
a  good  sign  that  officials  realise  that  the  plan 
needs  contlnxial  review  and  perhaps  sub- 
stantial revision. 

The  plan  It  optimistic,  both  about  what 
can  ba  executed  in  the  B<year  period  and 
alMvit  the  financial  resources  that  can  be 
obuined  The  rice  productUu)  target  for 
IMS  calls  U->T  pntduotlun  increases  averaging 
atxnit  $  percent  a  >**«r  With  recent  annual 
tncr«asas  of  only  2  to  4  percent  snd  tha 
paddy  cenur  program  wtirklng  unsatisfRC* 
torlly.  this  target  appear*  unattnlnsble  Ex- 
pectations of  foreign  »xrhAngt>  r«\'enue  trcan 
B  projecu,  especially  of  $750  million  from 
the  portion  of  foreign  oil  company  ln>'«st- 
ments  that  the  companies  convert  into 
ruplah  and  of  $1,180  million  from  the  Oov- 
ernment'a  share  of  increases  In  oil  exports, 
also  seem  overoptlmlstlc.  Some  foreign  ex- 
change resources  that  would  t>e  made  avail- 
able by  the  plan,  however,  apparently  have 
not  tieen  taken  Into  account  Any  shortfall 
of  revenues  from  B  projects  will  probably  be 
matched  or  exceeded  by  a  shortfall  In  the 
rate  of  which  A  projects  can  be  Initiated,  so 
financing  would  probably  keep  pace  with 
execution,  even  if  both  fall  short  of  what  Is 
proposed 

In  appraising  the  demands  that  the  plan 
win  make  on  Indonesia's  economic  resources, 
the  planners  appear  to  have  taken  Into 
account  only  the  capital  costs  of  the  pro- 
jects. They  have  apparently  left  out  of 
account  the  Imports  and  domestic  resources 
required  to  operate  the  projects,  both  those 
that  the  projects  require  for  their  own  use 
and  those  that  are  required  by  other 
domestic  enterprises  that  .supply  the  pro- 
jects, directly  and  Indirectly  They  have  also 
left  out  of  account  the  demands  on  foreign 
and  domestic  resources  that  will  arise  from 
the  Increases  in  demand  for  consumer  and  in- 
vestment goods  that  will  be  generated  by  the 
capital  expenditures  made  under  the  plan. 
An  expanding  economy  requires  growing  In- 
ventories, especially  inventories  of  goods  in 
process.  These  additions  to  inventories  use 
economic  resources  and  have  to  be  financed 
out  of  current  saving,  just  as  do  other  forms 
of  investment.  The  resources  required  for 
this  pvirpose  may  constitute  a  substantial 
fraction  of  domestic  saving.  Failure  to  take 
this  use  of  resources  into  account,  which  is 
a  common  one  In  planning,  leads  to  under- 
estimation of  inflationary  pressure  and  pres- 
sure on  the  balance  of  payments. 

These  defects  in  the  planning  process  could 
be  remedied  by  an  increase  of  economic 
sophistication  in  the  planning  process. 

Indonesian  officials,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, feel  that  efforts  to  prevent  Inflation 
would  conflict  with  development  and  that 
development  is  an  objective  of  higher  pri- 
ority. They  also  feel  that  the  problem  of 
inflation  will  be  less  severe  than  in  the  past 
because  the  development  plan  will  Increase 
output  and  thereby  help  keep  prices  down, 
and  because,  now  that  the  rebellion  has 
ended,  military  expenditures  can  be 
stabilized. 

The  team  thinks  that  this  view  underesti- 
mates the  adverse  effect  of  inflation  on  de- 
velopment. Although  Its  adverse  domestic 
effects  are  not  as  serious  as  in  more  mone- 
tized economies,  inflation  has  diverted  re- 
sources from  production  for  exports  to 
production  for  domestic  consumption,  has 
diverted  goods  from  producing  to  hoarding, 
has  expanded  the  demand  for  Imports,  and 
will  create  difficulties  in  meeting  the  ruplah 


j>ac  oiaca  maraev,  vuereoy  aeprivixig  vue  \xuv- 
ernment  of  control  of  a  scarce  resovu^se,  and 
Increases  the  incentives  for  and  rewards  of 
graft  and  corruption. 

The  team  also  believes  that  Indonesian  ofll- 
cials  are  overestimating  the  prioe-rastraining 
effecu  of  output  Increases.  Beoavisa  such  in- 
creases are  accompanied  by  equal  incrsassa 
of  money  income,  which  cauaa  inoraaaaa  of 
demand,  they  do  not  cut  exoeas  demand  by 
the  amount  of  the  incraaaaa  in  output  but 
by  only  a  fraction  of  that  amount, 

Indonesia  haa  baan  living  on  tu  capital  by 
falling  tu  maintain  Invenlurlas.  to  keep  capi- 
tal equipment  m  repair,  and  tu  replace  ov^er- 
age  rubbar  trees.  Tha  highest  priority  should 
be  glN-en  tu  bringing  uUliaaUun  uf  existing 
plant  and  aqviipmant  tu  its  full  putantial 
capacity.  Tha  teant  balia\'aa  that  Indutiasla 
w\>uld  pn^gress  faster  by  postponing  new  cap> 
ital  projecu  that  do  not  serve  this  end  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

Maintananca  of  capital  and  afficlant  opar- 
Ation  In  genera)  U  not  meraty  a  matter  of  im- 
proving tachnlcal  and  managarial  skills  la 
individual  plants,  a  need  which  U  well  recog- 
nised. It  also  requires  lnvprov«d  general 
planning  and  especially  management  of  for- 
eign exchange  to  assure  sufficient  allocations 
for  spare  parts  and  materials.  It  must  be 
recognised  that  any  economy.  Irrespective  of 
lu  social  organization,  is  limited  by  certain 
constraints.  Capital  must  be  maintained.  In- 
ventory expansUm  absorbs  resovirces:  In- 
creases of  current  output  give  rise  to  other 
Indirect  demands  for  imports  and  current 
production:  and  Inflation  Increases  the  de- 
mand for  Imports  and  diverts  resources  from 
exports  to  domestic  uses,  and  from  produc- 
tion to  hoarding. 

We  consider  the  8-year  plan  a  big  step 
forward.  It  Is  more  than  a  mere  list  of  de- 
sired projects.  An  effort  was  made  to  match 
expenditures  and  the  means  of  financing 
them.  The  need  for  review  and  reappraisal  Is 
recognized.  Its  most  lmp>ortant  aspect,  one 
that  outweighs  its  deficiencies  Is  that  Is  was 
formulated,  and  has  behind  it  the  ftill  au- 
thority of  the  Government.  President  Su- 
karno's assumption  of  personal  responsibility 
for  the  plan  is  a  new  element  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  attention  of  officials  has  been 
focused  on  development.  They  have  been 
doing  serious  thinking  about  their  problems 
and  that  Is  an  important  first  step  toward 
solving  them.  According  to  observers  of  the 
Indonesian  scene,  there  has  not  been  before 
such   concern   for  economic   progress. 

OBJEcrrvES  and  criteria  or  united  states  aid 

(CHAPTEB     V) 

The  above  description  and  analysis  letwl  us 
to  cert.aln  conclusions  about  the  objectives 
and  character  of  aid  to  Indonesia  that  need 
to  be  stated  before  we  present  our  recom- 
mendations for  aid.  The  team  believes  that 
the  primary  objectives  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Indonesia  should  be  ( 1 )  to  help  Indonesia 
gain  the  strength  to  maintain  Its  independ- 
ence; (2)  to  help  it  become  a  politically  vi- 
able nation;  and  (3)  to  assist  Indonesia  In 
developing  an  expanding  and  self-supporting 
economy. 

These  objectives,  and  the  ttellef  that  aid 
can  help  attain  them,  rest  on  a  ntimber  of 
premises.  The  first  is  that  Indonesia's  abil- 
ity and  willingness  to  maintain  her  national 
Independence  Is  of  great  present  and  future 
Importance  to  the  United  States.  With  a 
large  population,  occupying  a  vast  archipel- 
ago, with  Its  western  Islands  in  sight  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  mainland.  Its  northernmost 
point  only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the 
Philippines,  and  its  southeastern  islands 
close  to  Australia,  the  future  of  Indonesia 
will  certainly  have  a  major  Influence  on  all 
of  southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific. 
Her  economic  potential — over  an  extended 
time  horizon — can  be  translated  into  greater 
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In  the  third  place,  we  beUere  that  the 
potentiality  for  strengthening  mdoneela'k 
aWUtjr  to  maintain  her  Independence 
throoi^  foreign  aaelstanoe  Is  sobetantlal. 
This  aMllty  will  depend  on  her  tntemal 
strength  and  on  the  loyal^  of  Uie  peo^  to 
their  goremment  and  InstltutlatiB.  The 
Oovemment  la  trying  hard  to  build  up  a  na- 
tional Identity,  both  throngh  econcmlc  de- 
Telopment  and  through  other  lees  tangible 
means;  It  Is  significant  that  the  8-year  plan 
Is  called  the  national  overall  derelopment 
plan,  and  not  simply  a  plan  for  economic 
development.  Aid  of  the  appropriate  kind 
can   help   derelop  this   internal   strength. 

This  leads  In  turn  to  our  fourth  premise; 
that  aid  should  be  designed  to  give  effective 
long-term  support  to  Indonesia's  develop- 
ment. It  takes  time  to  develop  Internal 
strength. 

In  terms  of  the  self-help  criteria  of  foreign 
aid,  the  Identification  of  high  priority  de- 
velopment objectives,  the  recognition  of  the 
need  to  mobilize  resotirces,  and  the  formula- 
tion of  the  new  8-year  plan  are  evidence  of 
progress.  The  extension  of  primary,  second- 
ary and  technical  education  and  the  con- 
cern with  Improving  transportation  are  also 
evidences  of  the  attempt  to  moblVze  the  re- 
sources of  the  whole  population.  In  fact, 
the  great  effort  In  the  field  of  education  over 
the  last  10  years  Is  strongly  favorable  evi- 
dence of  the  desire  to  Improve  the  level  of 


skins  of  the  people  and  of  effective  per- 
formance. We  Interpret  the  criterion  of  re- 
doelng  dependence  on  external  resources  as 
strengtbening  the  ahUlty  to  aervloe  foreign 
loans  and  equity  Investment,  slnee  develop- 
ment generally  calls  for  Increasing,  not  re- 
dveing,  the  use  at  foreign  reaourcea.  Over 
tlM  years  Indonesia  has  not  managed  Its  for- 
eign resources  welL  However,  It  realises  the 
need  to  manage  them  better.  It  also  has  a 
program  to  increase  Its  exports,  and  its  de- 
velopment plan  emphasiaee  reduced  de- 
pendence on  imports  of  foods  and  textiles. 

Bflorts  to  ta]>  the  energies  of  the  p>eople 
are  being  made  by  a  number  of  means.  The 
energies  of  private  enterprise  have  not  been 
sufficiently  tapped,  but  private  enterprise 
continues  to  exist  alongside  state  enter- 
prises in  mantifaeturtng  and  the  distribu- 
tive trades.  Legislation  to  establlsb  a  new 
Developonent  Bank  for  Private  Knterprlse  Is 
pending,  and  certain  limited  portions  of  the 
8-year  plan  are  designated  for  private  en- 
terprise. 

Our  analysis  suggests  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  desirable  U.S.  aid.  First,  since 
longrun  influence  of  aid  Is  likely  to  be 
greater  the  more  fundamentally  it  is  related 
to  the  promotion  of  Indonesian  national  ob- 
jectives, we  should  be  willing  to  support 
these  objectives.  Our  aid  prograras,  there- 
fore, should  place  major  emphasis  on  help- 
ing Indonesia  buUd  a  strong  and  independ- 
ent nation. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  accept 
the  Indonesian  view  that  her  overall  na- 
tional development  requires  some  increase 
in  consumption  in  the  first  3  years  of  the 
plan. 


Third,  since  the  moat  severe  limitation  on 
Indonesia's  capacity  to  absorb  capital  is  defl- 
{clency  in  skills  and  experlanoe,  cnu  aid  for 
any  given  project  slKMild  Include  all  necea- 
oary  training  of  personnd  and  should  other- 
[wlse  be  com;>rehenslve  enough  to  assure 
that  the  project  can  be  successfully  operated 
Iby  Indonesian  personnel  after  it  Is  com- 
pleted. We  should  encourage  Investment 
to  or  slightly  beyond  the  limits  of  existing 
absorptive  capacity,  recognizing  that  mis- 
takes may  be  made  but  that  they  are  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  increased 
experience  necessary  to  expand  Indonesia's 
economic  capabilities. 

Finally,  we  should  not  support  projects 
that  are  so  technically  advanced  that  they 
cannot  be  run  with  even  reasonable  effl- 
ciency  and  do  not  contribute  to  Indonesia's 
total  national  development. 

Our  recommendations  are  designed  to 
carry  out  these  principles. 

aSCOMMKMDXO    NEW   AID   PBOCXAMS 

(CHAPTES  VI) 

The  new  aid  programs  we  recommend  in- 
volve total  foreign  exchange  costs  which  we 
estimate  at  between  $325  and  $390  million. 
In  most  cases,  these  costs  cover  a  6-year 
period.  Of  the  total,  we  recommend  that 
programs  involving  $125  to  $155  million  be 
financed  multlnatlonally.  The  remainder, 
ranging  from  nearly  $200  million  to  nearly 
$235  million,  would  be  financed  by  the 
United  States  through  the  grants  and  loans 
that  are  described  below.  (The  costs  of  the 
12  recommended  new  programs  are  sum- 
marized In  table  I-l.) 


T.\BLE  I-l. — Proposals  of  economic  suri)ey  team  for  new  V.S.  dollar  cjependilures  in  Indonpnia 


Beoom- 
meoda- 

tion 
Domber 


Proposed  program 


6,  e.  10 

11 
13 


Education. 


GRANTS 


Fellowships  lor  graduate  study 

American  (acuity  (or  Indonesian  universi- 
ties  - 

Technical  and  vocational  training.  Includ- 
ing Army  program 

Research  Institutes  of  Council  ol  Sciences... 
Smaller  educationaj  projects 


Transportation. 


Roads 

Railroads. 

Sea 

Air 


Duration 

of  projtnvm 

Cyears) 


Amount 
(million 
dollars) 


30.  (Mao 


Recom- 
menda- 
tion 
number 


Resource  surveys,  including  tin  and  coal — 

Food  production  and  distribution... I. 

Statistical  services 

Regional  research  center - 


Total,  grants. 


10.0 

9.0-12.0 

5lO-  7.0 
4  0-  SO 
2. 0-  3.  0 


6.6 


.9 
2.0 
2.7 
1.0 


2. 1-  3. 1 
3.0 

(>) 
«10.0 


51.  7-62. 7 


Fioposed  program 


Dnratlon 

of  pfO(rr»m 

(years) 


LOANS 


Transportation. 


Roads  

Railroads. 

Sea 

Air 


Spare  part?  andlmachine  shops  ... 

Inventory  rei>letlishrr.(>nt    

.'Vccelcration  of  rtibber  replanting 

Tin ^ 

Capital  forlightlinduslry 

Energy. ♦... 


3 

l>4-2 

8 

3 


.^  meant 
(mlllioa 
dollars) 


40.2 


fi.2 
10.0 

SO 
10.0 

•25.0-30.0 

•20.0 

(') 

12.5 

30. 0-50. 0 

WO 


Electric  pof^iT. 
Coal .;... 


TotalloaBjs 

Total  grants 

Total  gniRts  aii'l  loans. 


16.0 
3.0 


14S.7-170.7 
61.7-62.7 


197. 4-233. 4 


>  Proposed  (or  U.N.  financing  at  total  co.st  of  $1,000,000. 

»  U.S.  share  of  proposed  multinational  financing.    See  ch.  VI. 

>  U.S.  share  of  proposed  multinational  financing.    8«e  ch.  VI. 


«  U.S.  share  of  proitoscJ  |nulliiiiilion.il  financing,  e\tluiling  sales  of  i^urplus  com- 
modities. 

»  Proposed  for  financing  by  Infematioral  Bank  for  Reeonst ruction  and  Pevelop- 
ment.    CoO.  roughly  estinii^ttd  at  $l.'),00O,0O(i. 


These  programs  are  rec(»nmended  as  ad- 
ditions to  the  existing  grant  programs  of 
about  $17  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
that  we  recommend  be  continued.  (See 
chapter  VII  for  our  recommendations  re- 
garding eadsting  grant  programs.)  The  av- 
erage annual  cost  of  the  programs 'financed 
by  the  United  States  would  be  $56  to  $63 
million  in  the  first  5  years,  excluding  aid 
under  Public  Law  480  and  assuming  that 
AID  grants  would  be  continued  at  the  rate 
we  have  reccxnmended  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  This  is  approximately  3  times  the 
$20  million  annual  average  of  economic  aid 
in  the  past  5  years,  again  escludlng  aid  un- 
der Public  Law  480. 

1.  EducaUon  and  training:  $30  to  $40 
million  (grants) . 

No  expenditure  In  an  underdeveloped 
economy  pays  larger  dividends  than  invest- 


ment in  human  capital.  Aid  to  education 
and  training  is  also  one  of  the  activities 
which  the  United  States  can  provide  most 
successfully,  particularly  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation. We  recommend  an  expansion  of 
fellowship  aid  for  graduate  study  in  the 
United  States,  estimated  at  $10  million  over 
5  years.  Continued  aid  in  providing  Amer- 
ican professors  to  support  new  or  strength- 
ened university  faculties  is  recommended, 
costing  $9  to  $12  million.  The  great  need 
for  technical  and  vocational  training  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  Indonesian  Oovernment.  and 
Its  development  plan  calls  for  a  large  ex- 
pansion in  facilities.  Aid  of  $5  to  $7  million, 
chiefly  for  technical  equipment  and  teacher 
training,  is  recommended  to  support  both 
ttM  Ministry  of  Sducatlon  and  the  army's 
program  of  training  soldiers  for  return  to 
civilian  life;  $4  to  $8  million  is  recommended 


to  aid  the  Council  of  Sciences  in  creating 
seven  new  scientific  institutes.  An  addi- 
tional $2  to  $3  million  is  envisaged  for 
smaller  primary  and  secondary  school  proj- 
ects, particularly  the  further  development 
of  English  language  training,  including  aid 
for  publication  of  English  language  text- 
booics. 

2.  Transportation:  $46.8  million  ($6.6  mil- 
lion grants,  $40.2  million  loans) . 

One  of  the  basic  prerequisites  for  economic 
development  is  itaprovement  of  transporta- 
tion; this  is  particularly  necessary  in  a  coun- 
try like  Indonesia,  with  its  thousands  of 
islands.  American  survey  teams  have  re- 
cently completed  studies  of  both  land  and 
sea  transportation  (Including  port  facilities ) . 
Our  recommendations  take  account  of  their 
proposals,  with  due  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  some  types  of  equipment  and  aid  are 
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best  provided  by  other  countries.  Our  rec- 
ommended aid  is  divided  approximately  as 
follows:  Roads,  $7  million;  railroads.  $21 
million:  sea,  $8  million:  and  air.  $11  million. 

3.  Spare  parts  and  macblne  shops:  $60  to 
$60  million  (loans),  one-half  to  be  the  UJB. 
contribution. 

In  Indonesia,  as  in  most  developing  econ- 
omies, excess  industrial  capacity  coexists 
with  great  shortages  of  Industrial  products. 
Two  of  the  critical  reasons  are  the  shortage 
of  skilled  maintenance  and  repair  personnel 
and  the  Inadequate  supplies  of  spare  parts. 
These  problems  cannot  be  solved  overnight, 
and  we  are  aware  of  the  dUBcultles  to  be 
surmounted  in  successfully  attacking  them. 
However,  improvements  will  yield  the  great- 
est Immediate  return  of  any  investment  In 
Indonesia,  and  thus  mtke  a  major  effort 
worth  the  cost  and  energy  expended.  We 
propose  the  establlshmc  nt  of  spare  parts 
depots  under  trained  American  technical  su- 
pervision, beginning  with  a  few  selected  in- 
dustries. Attached  to  tliese  central  depots 
wuuld  be  machine  shops  (some  mobile  units) 
(or  making  unavailable  parts,  and  perform- 
ing the  vital  function  of  training  skilled 
machinists  and  mechani::s.  We  believe  the 
successful  operation  of  a  few  major  depots 
would  have  an  Important  beneficial  effect  on 
attitudes  toward  maintenance  and  on  the 
development  of  improved  maintenance  serv- 
ices throughout  industrj',  and  would  focus 
attention  on  the  critical  need  to  provide  for 
adequate  procurement  ol  spare  parts. 

4.  Replenishment  of  Inventories:  $75  to 
$100  million  (loan).  U3.  contribution  to  be 
t20  mUlion,  excluding  sa.e8  of  surplus  com- 
modities. 

Another  critical  factor  limiting  output 
from  existing  industrial  plants  is  the  chronic 
shortage  of  raw  materials.  Insufflclent  finan- 
cial reserves  on  the  part  of  both  public  and 
some  private  enterprises,  the  inability  of  any 
large  group  of  private  imix>rters  and  middle- 
men willing  and  able  to  maintain  adequate 
Inventories  to  function  effectively,  and  the 
erratic  management  of  f  irelgn  exchange  all 
contribute  to  this  problem.  "ITie  shortcom- 
ings of  sea,  port,  and  land  transportation 
facilities  further  aggravate  the  problem  of 
getting  orders  to  factories  with  much  regu- 
larity. We  recommend  multinational  fi- 
nancing by  many  of  the  suppliers  of  In- 
donesia's raw  materials  t<i  finance  the  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  adequate  inventories 
of  vital  material  import;..  Training  in  the 
management  of  inventories  and  appropri- 
ate controls  in  order  to  :nalntaln  them  will 
be  essential  to  minimize  the  harmful  effect 
on  production  of  variations  in  the  balance 
of  payments  and  foreign  currency  reserves 
and  to  attain  the  basic  objectives  of  this 
program.  The  market  iriprovement  in  pro- 
duction during  the  brie'  period  In  19<J0-61 
when  import  restrlctlom  were  eased  is  evi- 
dence of  the  high  yield  of  such  an  Inventory 
program. 

5.  Acceleration  of  rubber  replanting:  $45 
million  (loan),  recommended  for  financing 
through  IBRD. 

Indonesia  dep>ends  on  rubber  for  approxi- 
mately one-third  to  one-half  of  export  earn- 
ings, and  the  decline  n  her  comeptltlve 
position  In  the  world  rubber  market  makes 
the  maintenance  of  rubber  production  criti- 
cal. Successive  problems  have  left  Indonesia 
with  a  dangerously  high  prop>ortion  of  over- 
age trees  and  declining  output.  Replanting 
and  new  planting  have  l>een  InsuflBclent  to 
maintain  the  number  of  trees,  much  less  to 
make  up  for  two  decades  of  underplanting. 
A  vigorotis  program  of  cutting  down  overage 
trees  and  replanting  with  new  high-yielding 
stock  is  required.  Replanting,  however,  in- 
volves an  immediate  lots  as  the  old,  low- 
yielding  trees  are  replaced  with  new  ones, 
which  produce  nothing  for  5  to  7  years.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  that  Indonesia  be 
helped  in  securing  a  Ion;;- term  loan  to  com- 
pensate for  the  temporary  loss  of  approzl- 
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mately  $39  million  of  rubber  earnings  dur- 
ing the  period  of  accelerated  replanting,  and 
to  purchase  necessary  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, supplemented  by  some  technical  as- 
sistance. We  estimate  that  export  earnings 
will  decrease  by  approximately  $39  million 
due  to  this  program  over  an  8-year  period. 
We  feel  that  this  is  a  productive  loan,  and 
should  be  "bankable."  We  suggest  that  it 
be  financed  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

6.  Increase  of  tin  production:  Up  to  $100.- 
000  grant  and  up  to  $12.5  million  loan. 

We  recommend  aid  for  surveys  of  certain 
existing  tin  mines  with  a  view  toward  re- 
habilitation, and  of  another  site  that  offers 
mining  possibilities,  financing  such  sTorveys 
by  development  grants.  Indonesia  has  been 
unable  to  fill  her  international  tin  quota  in 
recent  years,  and  has  thus  failed  to  realize 
a  significant  amount  of  p>otential  export 
earnings.  If  the  sxirvey  warrants  It.  a  loan  is 
recommended  for  the  reopening  and  Im- 
provement of  existing  tin  mines  and  the 
opening  of  others  in  Bangka  and  Belltung. 

7.  Improvement  of  food  production  and 
distribution :    $3  million   ( grant ) . 

Indonesia  now  spends  approximately  $100 
million  a  year  on  rice  imp>orts,  and  her  pop- 
ulation is  growing  at  a  rate  of  about  2.5  per- 
cent annually.  Thus,  increasing  rice  pro- 
duction is  of  paramount  Importance.  We 
recommend  the  continuation  of  U.S.  aid  to 
agriculture,  concentrating  on  technical  as- 
sistance to  Improve  high-yield  seed  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  fertilizer  distribution, 
and  control  of  pests  and  plant  diseases.  This, 
we  believe,  is  an  adequate  program  for  U.S. 
p.-u-tlclpation.  supplementing  our  continuing 
agricultural  education  program.  Support  of 
additional  facilities  for  fertilizer  production 
would  be  useful  but  should  t>e  postponed. 

8.  Capital  for  light  Industry:  $30  to  $50 
million  (loan). 

Shortages  of  fixed  capital  have  restricted 
the  growth  of  light  Industry,  party  because 
such  projects  are  not  as  dramatic  as  heavy- 
industry  projects  and  therefore  do  not  always 
get  sufficient  Government  attention,  and 
partly  because  about  85  percent  of  this  sec- 
tor is  privately  owned  and  operated.  We 
recommend  that  a  loan  of  $30  to  $50  million 
be  made  to  provide  foreign  capital  for  light 
industries.  Part  of  this  sum  should  be  lent 
to  the  state  development  bank;  the  use  of 
the  remainder  should  await  the  establish- 
ment of  the  projxised  private  development 
bank.  The  United  States  and  Indonesian 
Governments  should  wcH-k  out  procedtires  to 
insure  the  best  tue  of  funds  to  speed  the 
develc^ment  of  private  and  public  enter- 
prises in  light  industry.  Direct  foreign  aid 
(public  or  private)  to  private  industry  is  not 
favored  by  the  Indonesian  Oovernment; 
however,  foreign  funds  lent  through  one 
of  the  Indonesian  development  banks,  we 
have  been  assured,  would  t>e  welcome.  Since 
the  aid  Is  institution  btilldlng,  this  would 
seem  to  be  an  appropriate  means  of  U.S. 
assistance. 

9.  Energy:   $18  million  (loan). 
Indonesia  is  ex]>endlng  her  electric  power 

facilities,  a  prerequisite  for  further  industrial 
growth.  The  team  believes  the  United 
States  can  be  of  most  assistance  in  improv- 
ing the  long-term  efficiency  of  distribution 
of  power.  We  recommend  $15  million  to  aid 
in  developing  interconnecting  regional  grids 
on  Java  in  order  to  make  better  use  of  the 
existing  and  proposed  additional  f>ower  ca- 
pacity. 

In  order  to  help  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment develop  the  Bukit  Asam  coal  nUne, 
the  team  recommends  a  grant  to  finance  a 
survey  of  this  mine.  If  the  survey  confimu 
that  the  output  of  this  mine  can  be  effec- 
tively expanded,  the  team  recommends  a 
loan  of  up  to  $3  million  to  finance  technical 
services  and  equipment. 

10.  Other  resource  stirveys:  $2  to  $3  mil- 
lion (grant). 


In  addition  to  tin  and  coal,  above,  other 
mineral  and  forest  resource  surveys  ara 
essential  to  adequate  planning  tat  develop- 
ment. We  recommend  that  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  to  requests  wbere  UJEL 
participation  Is  appropriate. 

11.  Statistical  services:  $1  million  (grant) 
recommended  for  financing  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Economic  planning  is  severely  restricted 
by  the  absence  of  adequate  data  on  popu- 
lation, manpower,  production,  trade,  na- 
tional income,  etc.  One  million  dollars  has 
been  requested  from  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Fund  for  training  personnel  and  improv- 
ing data  collection  in  economic  and  social 
statistics.  If  the  United  Nations  does  not 
act  favorably  on  Indonesia's  request,  the 
United  States  should  initiate  other  multi- 
national support  for  it. 

12.  Regional  center  for  technological  re- 
search: $10  million  (grant)  as  United  States 
share  of  multinational  financing. 

Students  of  economic  development  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for 
research  to  develop  technical  methods  that 
are  more  appropriate  to  developing  nations, 
where  labor  is  plentiful  and  capital  scarce. 
The  techniques  of  the  Western  nations  are 
appropriate  to  their  own  environment,  where 
the  relative  proportions  of  labor  and  capital 
are  very  different,  and  Western  technicians 
find  it  difficxUt  to  think  in  terms  of  any  other 
environment. 

We  rec(»nmend  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
search center,  preferably  in  Bandung  (al- 
ready a  scientific  center,  and  tinusually 
blessed  with  temperate  climate  and  a  cer- 
tain symbolic  significance  In  Asia),  vrlth  an 
international  staff  of  technicians.  In  such 
a  center,  technicians  from  developing  coun- 
tries could  learn  from  each  other  as  well  as 
frcxn  technicians  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
the  more  technologically  advanced  countries. 
Such  a  center  In  Indonesia  could  service  a 
wide  region,  or  might  be  one  of  a  number 
of  related  centers  in  various  countries  In 
Asia.  We  feel  such  a  project  could  be  one 
of  the  most  sucoeisaful  demonstrations  of 
American  friendship  and  interest.  It  should 
not  be  considered  sid  to  Indonesia  q>eclfl- 
cally,  however,  since  it  is  designed  to  benefit 
other  cotintries  as  well. 

Deferred  proposals  for  assistance 
The  team  has  considered  many  other  pro- 
posed projects  but  refrains  from  recommend- 
ing them  on  the  ground  that  they  seem 
either  premature  or  of  questionable 
desirabiUty. 

Expansion  of  fertilizer  production  is  highly 
desirable,  but  three  large  projects  (one  UJ3. 
supported)  are  underway  and  further  ex- 
pansion should  await  the  successful  ope- 
ration of  these  facilities  and  solution  of  dis- 
tributional problems. 

Aid  to  provide  additional  ships  for  the 
maritime  fieet  is  net  now  reconunended  be- 
cause existing  ships  are  not  now  being  fully 
utilized,  and  trained  masters  and  crews  are 
lacking. 

Indonesia's  transmigration  program  for 
moving  people  from  Java  to  other  islands 
has  not  worked  with  much  success  Al- 
though such  movement  is  highly  desirable, 
we  believe  that  improvements  in  transpor- 
tation and  in  economic  conditions  in  the 
other  islands  will,  over  the  course  of  time 
stimulate  spontaneous  movonent.  In  any 
event,  the  program  is  largely  dependent  upon 
internal  financing  and  organization,  and 
should  not  receive  a  high  priority  In  our 
foreign  aid. 

An  American  firm  is  now  making  prelimi- 
nary surveys  and  plans  for  an  integrated 
rayon  complex.  We  have  misgivings  about 
this  project,  first  because  experts  regard  the 
present  proposal  as  not  suiteid  to  Indonesia's 
resources,  and  the  cost  of  alternative  pro- 
posals is  not  known;  second,  beeaose  the 
manufacture  of  rayon  from  timber  to  yam 
is  too  complex  a  process  to  be  a  good  next 
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■tep  In  tbe  present  state  of  Indonesia's  In- 
diistrlal  skills;  and  third,  becaxise  an  Inte- 
grated project  Involves  high  capital  costs  and 
would  be  a  poor  use  of  scarce  capital,  com- 
pared to  alternative  uses.  A  revised  pro- 
posal, however,  will  deserve  careful  consid- 
eration and  study. 

Indonesia  desires  aid  In  construction  of 
petrochemical  plants,  but  we  feel  that  plans 
are  too  vague  at  this  time  to  permit  us  to 
Judge  Its  need  and  practicality. 

We  see  no  strong  reasons  for  suggesting 
UJ9.  participation  In  areas  where  other  na- 
tions are  better  suited  or  where  satisfactory 
arrangements  are  already  In  prospect.  We 
believe  that  our  goal  should  be  to  encoiu-age 
economic  development,  even  If  It  Is  financed 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  In  the  belief  that 
a  prosperous  and  developing  nation  will  have 
the  best  chance  of  maintaining  Independ- 
ence. 

THE   PRESENT  U.S.   TECHNICAL   An>  PROGRAM 
(CHAPTER    VH) 

The  team  was  requested  to  review  the 
present  program  of  the  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sions (USOM),  which  administers  the  AID 
portion  of  our  aid. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS     (CHAPTER    VIII) 

We  recommend  a  program  of  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia designed  to  help  develop  the  precon- 
ditions for  self -sustained  growth  in  the  light 
of  tbe  longtime  perspective  that  we  regard 
as  appropriate  to  Indonesia's  development 
problem.  Although  we  have  not  recom- 
mended any  large  capital  projects  at  this 
time,  continuing  review  may  bring  to  light 
Industrial  projects  which  the  United  States 
should  <x)nsider  for  support.  As  Indonesia 
makes  further  headway  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  expand  its  Initial  com- 
mitments. There  are  hopeful  signs  of  rising 
competence  in  Government  agencies,  and 
U.S.  support  at  this  time  may  be  a  means 
of  strengthening  this  trend. 

We  recognize  however  that,  at  best,  man- 
agement of  the  economy  can  improve  only 
slowly.  At  the  beginning  of  Indonesia's  8- 
year  development  plan.  Is  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  decide  to  use  all  possible 
means  of  strengthening  Indonesia's  economy. 
The  team  Is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  an 
expanded  program  in  Indonesia  is  well  worth 
xindertaklng  In  the  Interest  of  America's 
longrun  goal  of  a  free  world. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  2,  1962] 
New  Guinea  Compromise 

The  preliminary  agreement  between  Indo- 
nesia and  the  Netherlands  on  the  future  of 
West  New  Guinea  gives  promise  of  removing 
one  of  the  most  serious  threats  of  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  Both  countries  are  to  be 
commended  for  accepting  a  reasonable  com- 
promise after  hostilities  on  a  limited  scale 
had  been  underway  for  some  months.  Al- 
though the  settlement  is  yet  to  be  specifically 
approved  by  President  Sukarno  in  Indonesia 
and  by  the  Dutch  Parliament,  It  Is  so  ob- 
viously advantageous  to  both  countries  and 
to  the  world  at  large  that  the  outlook  for 
final  liquidation  of  the  dispute  appears  to  be 
good. 

Indonesia  was  especially  interested  In  ac- 
quiring administrative  control  over  the  ter- 
ritory at  an  early  date.  The  agreement 
fixes  May  1  for  the  beginning  of  this  transi- 
tion. Since  administrative  responsibility 
over  West  New  Guinea  is  first  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
Nations  and  then  from  the  United  Nations 
to  Indonesia,  this  is  probably  the  earliest 
date  at  which  an  orderly  transfer  could  be 
effected.  Indonesia  will  then  have  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  years  of  control  before  the  prom- 
ised plebiscite  is  held  to  determine  the 
wishes  of  the  Papuan  Inhabitants  as  to  their 
future. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  the  Dutch 
were  chiefly  interested  in  an  orderly  with- 
drawal from  West  New  Guinea  without  loss 


of  face  and  with  assurance  that  the  peoplle 
would  be  permitted  to  vote  on  their  futute 
status.  The  cxirrent  agreement  seems  tb 
satisfy  these  requirements.  We  hope  th«it 
the  final  document  will  spell  out  the  role  cjf 
the  UJf.  in  Indonesia.  It  is  said  that  some 
U.N.  officials  will  remain  in  the  territorv 
during  the  6-year  period  before  the  plebiscite 
and  that  the  U.N.  will  be  in  charge  of  e(r 
supervise  the  voting.  Apparently  the  U.N- 
will  have  a  direct  responsibility  to  see  thsjt 
the  Papuans  have  a  real  choice  betweaji 
Joining  Indonesia,  attaining  Independeno^, 
and  returning  to  Dutch  control. 

Much  credit  for  the  outcome  goes  to  Acti- 
Ing  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  his  able  representative.  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  U.S.  diplomat  who  brought 
the  two  sides  together  and  who  proposed  the 
formula  on  which  the  final  compromise  wtis 
based.  Mr.  Bunker  employed  Just  the  rlgfclt 
combination  of  initiative  and  patience  to 
soften  the  hostility  on  both  sides  and  to 
make  both  realize  that  a  peaceful  settlement 
is  greatly  to  their  advantage.  His  good 
work  In  this  Instance  Is  an  example  of  tbe 
enormous  value  of  friendly  mediation  at  m 
time  when  the  peace  of  an  area,  or  of  tbie 
world,  is  gravely  threatened. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  1.  1962) 

Indonesia  Agrees  to  U.S.  Plan  To  End  Ne^J^ 

Guinea  Fight 

Washington.  July  31. — Indonesian  an|d 
Dutch  negotiators  have  reached  agreement 
on  a  formula  that  will  give  Indonesia  ad- 
ministrative control  over  Netherlands  Netv 
Guinea  next  May  1. 

Accord  on  all  essential  points  for  the 
transfer  of  the  territory's  administration 
from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United  Natlotis 
and  then  to  Indonesia  was  reported  by  diplo- 
mats today.  The  agreement  must  be  ratUieid 
by  both  Governments. 

Indonesia  has  promised  to  conduct  no 
later  than  1969  a  plebiscite  under  United  Na- 
tions supervision  to  let  the  700.000  Paputin 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  choose  betweeb 
annexation  to  Indonesia  and  independency. 

TALKS  WILL  CONTINUE 

Talks  to  settle  technical  and  financial  dB- 
talls  of  the  agreement  will  continue  here  Ih 
the  coming  weeks,  but  the  chief  negotiatots 
will  fly  home  tomorrow  to  report  the  result^. 
The  accord  requires  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  and  his  government  and  0f 
the  Dutch  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  which 
will  have  to  be  called  into  special  session. 

Diplomatic  sources  estimated  that  |t 
would  take  a  month  before  the  agreemetjt 
could  be  signed  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
pact  would  then  have  to  be  accepted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  which  meets  Septem- 
ber 18. 

In  essence,  the  agreement  marks  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  formula  devised  by  Ellswortjh 
Bunker,  a  retired  U.S.  diplomat.  Mr.  Bunkj^r 
acted  as  a  mediator  on  behalf  of  U  Thaat, 
the  Acting  Secretary  General  of  the  Unlt«d 
Nations. 

In  Mr.  Bunker's  formula,  however,  Unlte|d 
Nations  control  over  the  territory  would  ha%»e 
lasted  a  full  year.  By  the  end  of  the  secoBfd 
year  the  territory  would  have  been  under  In- 
donesian administration.  President  Sukar- 
no, though  he  had  accepted  the  Bunker  plain 
"in  principle,"  recently  demanded  full  con- 
trol of  the  territory  by  next  January  1.         [ 

Mr.  Bunker's  plan  did  not  specify  tile 
number  of  years  that  Indonesia  would  be  al- 
lowed to  control  the  region  before  the  plebi- 
scite. Dutch  agreement  to  final  date  was 
held  up  pending  detailed  assurances  that  the 
vote  would  be  a  "valid  exercise"  of  choice. 

What  provisions  were  made  for  a  free  vot^e 
is  not  yet  known.  Apparently  some  of  the 
United  Nations  officials  who  will  manage  the 
territory  for  about  7  months  from  thjs 
fall  until  May  1,  1963,  will  remain  In  New 
Guinea  until  the  election.     United  Nations 


personnel  will  assist  and  participate  in  the 
plebiscite. 

The  final  formula  meets  the  main  objec- 
tives of  both  sides.  The  Indonesians  wanted 
control  over  the  region  for  a  number  of  years 
to  build  up  a  following  and  make  their  case 
for  Indonesian  sovereignty  In  New  Guinea. 
The  Dutch  wanted  to  avoid  yielding  the  ter- 
ritory directly  to  Indonesia  and  to  make  good 
their  promise  of  self-determination  for  the 
largely    primitive    Papuan    population. 

Other  "essential"  points  are  thought  to 
have  involved  a  more  precise  definition  of 
the  United  Nations  role  in  Netherlands  New 
Guinea.  The  accord  also  was  thought  to  have 
Included  rules  lor  the  behavior  of  Indo- 
nesian soldiers  who  have  been  parachuted 
Into  Netherlands  New  Guinea  in  recent 
months. 

DISPUTANTS  TO  SHARE  COSTS 

Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  agreed  to 
share  the  costs  of  the  transfer  of  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  plebiscite.  Through  nego- 
tiations at  a  later  stage,  they  are  expected 
to  resume  normal  diplomatic  relations. 

Indonesias  claim  to  Netherlands  New 
Guinea  derives  from  Its  claim  to  all  the  ter- 
ritories that  formed  a  part  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  until  1949.  In  recognizing  In- 
donesia's Independence  the  Dutch  had 
agreed  to  discuss  the  status  of  New  Guinea 
with  Djakarta  at  a  later  stage. 

The  current  negotiations  began  at  a  secret 
site  near  Washington  last  March,  alter  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  had  threatened  to  seize  Neth- 
erlands New  Guinea  by  force.  Some  fighting 
went  on  In  Netherlands  New  Guinea  while 
the  negotiations  were  being  carried  out. 

Both  sides  accepted  the  Bunker  proposals 
as  the  basis  of  a  settlement  last  month.  The 
frequently  Interrupted  talks  entered  their 
most  hopeful  stage  July  19.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Subandrlo,  of  Indonesia,  traveled  to 
Washington  to  bargain  with  I>r.  Jan  H.  van 
Roijen,  the  Dutch  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Last  Saturday,  the  talks  were  on  the  point 
of  collapse  over  the  nature  and  length  of  the 
United  Nations  stewardship.  President 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Bunker,  and  Mr.  Thant  applied 
their  Influence  to  keep  the  tallcs  going. 

UNITED  STATES  EAGER  TO  AVOID   WAR 

Eagerness  to  avoid  a  war  over  the  issue 
has  been  the  United  States  main  concern. 
An  outbreak  of  fighting  would  have  forced 
Washington  to  provide  at  least  some  transit 
rights  to  the  Dutch  Army. 

The  ferrying  of  Dutch  troops  to  New 
Guinea  for  large-scale  fighting  would  have 
confronted  the  United  States  with  a  request 
for  refueling  rights  at  air  bases  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  and  for  the  right  to  sail  naval 
vessels  through   the  Panama  Canal. 

Recent  Dutch  reinforcements  were  sent  by 
a  much  longer  route  through  Curacao  and 
Tahiti.  The  granting  of  transit  rights  to 
an  ally,  even  for  defensive  purposes,  officials 
felt,  would  have  made  the  United  States  a 
party  to  a  dispute  It  was  trying  to  mediate. 

Officials  here  also  feared  that  any  warfare 
would  have  strengthened  the  Influence  in 
Jakarta  of  Indonesia's  Communist  Party  and 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
supplied  Jakarta  with  more  than  $1  billion 
worth  of  military  equipment  in  the  last  few 

years. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  1.  1962] 
U  Thant  Optimistic 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  July  31. — A  spokes- 
man said  tonight  that  Mr.  Thant  was  "opti- 
mistic" about  the  final  outcome  of  the  official 
negotiations  on  the  status  of  Netherlands 
New  Guinea.  The  spokesman  said  that  the 
negotiations  would  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Acting  Secretary  General  about 
the  middle  of  August. 

According  to  the  spokesman,  Mr.  Thant 
was  "gratified"  over  "the  preliminary  agree- 
ment" regarding  "the  transfer  of  authority." 


The  statement  was  Issued  after  Foreign 
Minister  Subandrlo  reported  the  outcome  of 
the  negotiations  In  Washington  to  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  General.  Mr.  Subandrlo  said 
Liter  that  "a  preliminary  understanding" 
had  been  reached.  If  things  went  well,  he 
said,  he  hoped  that  formal  negotiations 
would  be  held  In  New  York  in  mld-Aug\ut. 

August  17  is  Indonesian  Independence 
day.  A  reliable  source  predicted  that  Presi- 
dent Sulc&rno  would  attempt  to  have  the 
agreement  signed  August  17. 

[From   the   Washington  Post,  Aug.   1,   1962) 

Netherlands,  Indonesia  Agree  To  End 

West  New  Guinea  Fight 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

The  Netherlands  and  Indonesia  have 
reached  a  preliminary  agreement  on  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  their  long  festering  dispute 
over  West  New  Guinea,  Acting  U.N.  SecreUry 
General  U  Thant  announced  last  night  at 
the  United  Nations. 

The  agreement,  and  the  end  of  the  threat 
of  a  serious  war  between  t«ie  two  nations, 
granted  Indonesia  her  deaire  to  take  over  ad- 
ministration of  West  New  Guinea  from  the 
Dutch  and  the  Netherlands  her  desire  to 
give  West  New  Guinea's  700,000  Papuana  a 
chance  to  decide  someday  on  their  own 
whom  they  want  to  belong  to. 

The  agreement  also  marked  a  personal 
triumph  for  Ellsworth  Bunker,  former  U.S. 
Ambasaador  to  India.  Bunker  served  as  spe- 
cial moderator  for  U  Thant  in  the  dispute. 

PERSUADES  RIVALS   TO  TALK 

Bunker  first  persuaded  Indonesia  and  the 
Netherlands  to  sit  down  and  talk  things 
out  last  March;  watched  them  quickly  dis- 
perse and  step  up  military  skirmishes  against 
each  other;  and  then  got  them  back  Into 
the  serlouA  negotiations  which  began  July  12 
and  finally  reached  an  amicable  climax 
yesterday. 

The  agreement,  the  outgrowth  of  a  formula 
originally  proposed  by  Bunker,  provides 
that — 

U.N.  administrators,  perhaps  80  to  100,  will 
begin  replacing  the  Dutch  as  soon  as  the 
agreement  Is  formally  signed. 

Indonesian  administrators  will  begin  re- 
placing those  from  the  United  Nations  next 
May  1. 

In  1969,  the  Indonesians,  under  tight  U.N. 
supervision,  will  give  West  New  Guinea's 
Papuan  population  a  plebiscite  in  which 
they  will  be  allowed  to  decide  whether  they 
want  to  stay  with  the  Netherlands,  Join 
Indonesia,  or  become  Independent. 

The  B^eement  also  paves  the  way  for  a 
resumption  of  the  long-broken  diplomatic 
relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  Nether- 
lands and  for  the  working  out  of  future 
currency  problems,  credits,  and  outside  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  a  territory  which  now 
sops  up  some  $30  million  a  year  in  Dutch 
administrative  funds. 

INDONESIA  FIRST  TO  ACiREX 

Under  the  original  Bunker  formula,  there 
was  to  be  a  12-month  transition  from  Dutch 
to  UJ*.  administration;  a  12-month  transi- 
tion from  UJJ.  to  Indonesian  administra- 
tion; and  a  plebiscite  within  a  reasonable 
time — perhsps   5  to  10  years. 

The  Indonesians  agreed  to  the  Bunker 
formula  when  it  was  first  put  forth  last 
March.  The  Dutch,  thwarted  by  domestic 
political  opposition,  didn't  come  around  un- 
til last  month.  Then  Indonesia  raised  the 
ante  and  demanded  that  the  Indonesian  flag 
be  hoisted  over  West  New  Guiena  "by  the 
time  the  cock  crows  next  January  1." 

The  Dutch  then  compromised  on  the 
length  of  the  transition  periods  while  the 
Indonesians  comprised  on  their  original  de- 
mand that  the  U.N.  role — both  as  transi- 
tion administrators  and  plebiscite  super- 
visors— be  only  a  symbolic  one. 


Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  Subandrlo, 
who  took  paxX  In  the  final  sessions  at  thatr 
hideaway  site  on  a  Middleburg,  Vs.,  estate. 
flew  up  to  the  United  Nations  headquartan 
yesterday  afternoon  for  a  talk  with  U  Thant 
and  then  departed  for  Djakarta  to  report 
back    to   Indonesian   President   Sukarno. 

Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  J.  H.  van  Roljen  conferred  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  yesterday  after- 
noon and  is  preparing  to  fiy  back  to  the 
Netherlands  today  to  brief  his  government. 

signing  in   2  WEEKS 

Van  Roijen  and  Indonesian  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  Adam  Malik,  his  coun- 
try's chief  negotiator  in  the  discussions,  are 
expected  to  get  together  again  to  work  out 
financial  and  technical  details  before  Sub- 
andrlo returns  to  the  United  Nations  for 
the  formal  signing,  perhaps  in  another  2 
weeks. 

For  Indonesia,  the  ousting  of  the  Dutch 
from  West  New  Guinea  brings  a  victory  to 
President  Sukarno,  who  had  used  the  issue 
as  a  rallying  cry  as  his  country  struggled 
with  Its  many  political  and  economic  dif- 
ficulties. 

For  the  Netherlands,  the  settlement  brings 
a  chance  to  resume  profitable  economic  rela- 
tions, with  their  old  East  Indies  colony,  and 
perhafM  compensation  for  the  estimated  •! 
billion  m  Dutch  assets  which  Sukarno's 
government  has  seized. 

For  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations,  the  settlement  avoids  a  military 
skirmish  which  might  eventually  have 
drawn  In  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  1,  19621 
At  -rHE  Call  or  PKEsnjET^rs — Ellsworth 
Bunker 
Ellsworth  Bunker  was  a  businessman  in 
the  sugar  industry  before  he  found  himself 
plunged  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman  in 
1951  into  the  Job  of  UJS.  Ambassador  to 
Argentina. 

•'When  the  President  asks  you  to  do  some- 
thing, you  say  'yea,'  "  he  observed  at  the  time. 
He  added  that  he  had  long  been  Interested 
in  Latin  America — and  that  he  "might  be 
able  to  do  something  useful"  few  his  country 
there. 

Yesterday  there  were  reports  that  Ur. 
Bunker  had  been  able  to  do  something  use- 
ful for  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  A  formula  he  devised  led 
to  agreement  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Indonesia  on  the  future  of  Netherlands  New 
Guinea,  which  Indonesia  claims  and  which 
Djakarta  has  threatened  to  wrest  from  the 
Dutch  by  force. 

Ambassador  Bunker  has  been  hoping  for 
more  than  10  years  to  retire  to  his  eo-acre 
dairy  farm  in  Putney,  Vt.  He  had  had  a 
year  there  to  "get  my  batteries  restored" 
when  President  Kennedy  and  U  Thant.  Act- 
ing Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
called  on  him  last  March  to  use  his  good 
offices  In  the  New  Guinea  dispute. 

None  of  his  diplomatic  assignments  has 
been  easy.  When  he  arrived  In  Argentina. 
Gen.  D.  Peron  was  still  In  power  as  dicta- 
tor. "Peronistaa  were  always  trying  to  pro- 
voke Americana  Into  saying  or  doing  aome- 
thlng  they  could  denounce  as  Yankee  im- 
perialism," Mr.  Bunker  later  recalled. 

iCASTxaruL    xnaction 

He  developed  a  policy  that  he  termed 
"masterful  Inaction" — It  was  officially  cor- 
rect, but  It  did  nothing  to  indicate  U.S. 
approval  of  General  Peron.  One  talk 
Mr.  Bunker  gave  at  the  University  of  Cordoba 
was  entitled:  "Democracy  in  the  United 
States:  A  Way  of  Life  That  haa  Endured." 
He  made  no  direct  comparison;  that  was  left 
to  the  audience. 

He  mastered  the  Spanish  language, 
traveled    outside    Buenos    Aires,    and   never 


turned  down  an  invitation  to  a  function 
where  he  might  meet  Argentines.  He  even 
suffered  through  concerts  by  child  musical 
prodigies. 

He  took  the  same  approach  when  he  was 
Ambassador  to  Italy  in  1953  and  1953.  Al- 
though he  was  a  lifelong  Democrat.  Mr. 
Bunker  was  assigned  by  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower's  Republican  administration  to 
be  Amt>assador  to  India  from  1957  to  1961. 

"One  of  the  things  I  liked  about  India," 
he  mused  some  time  ago,  "was  that  you 
could  call  on  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs 
in  a  short-sleeved  bush  shirt  and  nobody 
<»red." 

When  he  arrived  in  India,  the  Indians  had 
been  irked  by  UJS.  military  aid  to  Pakistan 
and  what  they  felt  was  light  economic  help 
to  India.  When  he  left.  American  aid  had 
risen  to  a  total  of  $3,800  million,  and  tbe 
Indian  Express  said  his  work  had  prepared 
the  ground  for  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
United  SUtes. 

Six  feet  two  inches  taU,  Mr.  Bunker  has 
thin  features,  an  aquiline  nose  and  keen  blue 
eyes  that  were  weakened  by  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  during  schooldays.  He  has 
worn  glasses  ever  since.  He  is  68  years  old 
and  was  born  in  Yonkers  May  11,  1894. 

A  Foreign  Service  officer  who  worked  under 
>iiiTi  in  Argentina  said;  "He  Is  the  sort  of 
person  for  whom  you  never  have  to  draw  a 
blueprint  or  explain  anything  more  than 
once.  He  has  a  remarkable  ZLxmory  for 
facts." 

A  secretary  once  observed:  "He's  very  sweet 
about  the  first  bad  mistake.  And  even  the 
second.  But  the  third  one — brother,  you've 
had  it." 

graduate  op  tale 

Mr.  Bunker  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1916.  where  he  majored  in  history  and  eco- 
nomics. He  then  Joined  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co..  an  enterprise  his  father  had 
helped  to  found.  He  started  on  the  docks, 
unloading  sugar,  became  assistant  superin- 
tendent on  the  night  shift  and  then  was 
elevated  to  president  in  1940  and  board  chair- 
man In  1948. 

He  was  president  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  from  1954  to  1958,  between  his 
diplomatic  assignments.  Last  month  he  was 
elected  director  of  the  new  Lambert  Interna- 
tional Corp. 

He  was  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  1956.  This  year 
he  was  named  to  the  U.S.  National  Oommls- 
Blon  for  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 

Mr.  Bunker  Is  married  to  the  former 
Harriet  Allen  Butler,  whom  he  has  known 
since  their  childhood  days  In  the  private 
Halsted  Sch<x>l  in  Yonkers.  They  have  three 
children  and  six  graj^dchlldren.  Mr.  Bunker 
enjoys  reading,  especially  novels  by  Joseph 
Conrad,  and  the  theater. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  1,  1962] 

Accord  Reachto  on  Malat  Union 

(By  Lawrence  Pellows) 

London,  July  31. — ^Britain  announced  to- 
night that  agreement  had  been  reached  oa 
tbe  establishment  of  a  Federation  of  Malay- 
sia. It  will  embrace  Malaya  and  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  British  Empire   in  Southeast 

Asia. 

Besides  Malaya,  the  federation  will  consist 
of  Singapore,  Sarawak,  Brunei,  and  North 
Borneo.  The  federation  will  extend  in  a 
1,600-mile  arc  arotmd  the  South  China  Sea 
from  the  border  of  Thailand  to  the  Philip- 
pine  Archipelago. 

The  documents  of  agreement  were  signed 
In  a  brief  ceremony  tonight  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmlllan  of  Brltam  and  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaya. 

Brltam  negotiated  the  agreement  on  be- 
half of  all  the  parties  but  Malaya,  wlilch  la 
an  Independent  member  of  tbe  Common  - 
wealth. 
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Singapore,  at  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  la  a  semlcolonlal  territory 
In  that  It  Is  self -governing  except  for  defense 
and  external  affairs  other  than  trade  and 
cultured  relations. 

The  Sultanate  of  Brunei,  one  of  the  three 
North  Borneo  territories.  Is  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. Sarawak  and  North  Borneo,  the 
other  two,  are  British  colonies. 

Little  Interest  was  shown  In  London  In 
the  suggestion  made  last  Friday  by  Presi- 
dent Dlosdado  Macapagal  of  the  Philippines 
that  the  federation  plan  be  dropped  In  favor 
of  a  looser  confederation  that  would  Include 
the  Philippines. 

While  no  official  comment  was  available 
here.  It  was  believed  President  Macapagal 
would  be  told  his  proposal  could  not  be  con- 
sidered at  this  stage,  but  that  it  might  be 
discussed   after  the  federation   is   in   being. 

Neither  tbe  schedule  for  establishing  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  nor  any  of  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  the  agreement  were  made  pub- 
lic tonight.  These,  It  was  said,  will  be  given 
In  the  Ho\ise  of  Ck>mmons  tomorrow  by  Dun- 
can Sandys,  Britain's  Secretary  of  State  for 
Commonwealth  Relations  and  Colonial  Sec- 
retary. 

It  was  understood,  however,  that  the 
agreement  provided  that  the  federation 
would  be  in  operation  in  a  year.  This  had 
been  tbe  goal  of  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  the 
most  outspoken  advocate  of  the  federation 
plan. 

It  was  also  reported  that  guarantees  have 
been  written  into  the  agreement  giving  Brit- 
ain continuing  unrestricted  use  of  her  army, 
naval  and  air  bases  in  the  20  square  miles 
of  Singapore. 

As  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (SEATO) ,  Britain  is  committed 
to  collective  action  with  the  United  States 
and  other  members  of  that  organization  in 
the  event  of  Communist  aggression  south- 
east Asia. 

Without  the  assxu-ance  of  full  control  over 
the  Singapore  bases,  the  treaty  organiza- 
tion's only  foothold  on  tbe  southeast  Asian 
mainland  would  have  been  In  Thailand.  Ma- 
laya is  not  a  member  of  SEATO. 

Another  part  of  the  agreement,  it  was  re- 
ported, provides  an  explicit  guarantee  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority  ethnic  groups  in  the 
projected  federation's  population  of  10 
million. 

The  Chinese  and  Indians  in  the  population 
have  been  suspicious  of  greater  Malayan 
control. 

Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  who  has  been  In 
London  since  July  16  to  attend  the  final 
stages  of  negotiation,  proposed  the  larger, 
federation  on  May  27,  1961,  when  discussions 
between  Malaya  and  Britain  were  centered 
on  a  merger  of  Malaya  and  Singapore. 

Malaya  has  3,500,000  Malayans,  2,500,000 
Chinese  and  850.000  Indians.  Singapore  has 
1,125.000  Chinese  and  200.000  Malayans. 

The  Malayan  leader  was  said  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  large  proportion  of  Chi- 
nese that  would  be  In  the  union  if  it  in- 
cluded only  Malaya  and  Singapore. 

His  fears  were  said  to  be  based  on  the 
steady  growth  of  communism  in  Singapore 
and  on  the  prospect  that  Chinese  chauvinism 
would   advance  this   trend  further. 

In  the  three  border  territories  that  he  pro- 
posed be  added  to  the  union,  only  a  quarter 
of  the   1.125,000  Inhabitants  are   Chinese. 

The  Malayan  Prime  Minister  has  agreed 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Singapore 
Legislature.  To  insure  Singapore  against 
Malaya  domination.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  Prime 
Minister  of  Singapore,  was  also  promised  that 
Singapore  could  continue  to  administer  its 
own  education  and  labor  policies. 

Singapore  would  also  have  15  seats  in  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives,  one-eighth 
of  the  total.  Singapore  will  have  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  of  the  federation. 


Malaya  has  been  an  independent  mem«^ 
ber  of  the  Commonwealth  since  1957,  whel^ 
Britain  yielded  her  Jiirisdlction  over  th* 
Blalaya  States  and  the  settlements  of  Penaotf 
and  Malacca,  which  then  became  states  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaya. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  tO 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil* 
LUMs]  for  not  in  excess  of  2  minutesi, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther^ 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena  tot 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hear$ 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROHIBITION  OF  FRANKING  PRIVI^ 
LEGE  ON  SO-CALLED  JUNK  MAIL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia* 
tion  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  having  includeij 
in  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  seC" 
tion  105,  in  which  is  incorporated  th^ 
text  of  an  amendment  which  I  had  olf 
fered  earlier  the  purpose  of  which  was  t© 
prevent  any  further  use  of  the  frankin$ 
privilege  by  Members  of  Congress  to  dist- 
tribute  the  so-called  junk  mail. 

Congress  by  law  has  refused  the  busl>- 
ness  world  this  privilege.  Unfortunate- 
ly in  the  closing  days  of  the  session  laslt 
year  the  House  included  a  provision  t|i 
one  of  the  appropriation  bills  which  gave 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  unlimited 
use  of  this  franking  privilege  for  junk 
mail.  The  House  after  approving  thijs 
provision  adjourned,  therefore  the  Serth 
ate  had  to  accept  it. 

This  year  the  amendment  repealing 
this  privilege  has  been  incorporated  as  & 
part  of  the  legislative  branch  appropriat- 
tion  bill.  I  am  confident  that  the  conr 
ferees  will  stand  by  the  amendment. 
However,  should  this  appropriation  bill 
be  held  up  by  the  House  until  the  closi- 
ing  hours  with  the  thought  that  they 
could  again  force  the  Senate  to  yield  oh 
this  amendment,  I  remind  them  thijt 
this  time  tiie  amendment  is  attached  to 
the  legislative  pay  bill. 

Last  yegir  the  amendment  was  at- 
tached to  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priations bill,  therefore  the  Senate  coulti 
not  adjourn  without  approving  the  coni- 
f  erence  report. 

This  time,  however,  failure  to  approne 
the  legislative  appropriations  bill  would 
merely  tie  up  the  salaries  of  the  Con- 
gress and  its  employees. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  tio 
me  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  upoh 
the  same  subject,  briefly? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  with  the  same  un- 
derstanding; that  I  shall  not  lose  mty 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  tafce 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  difl- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  on  his 
tenacity  in  getting  the  amendment  into 
the  bill  and  then  sticking  with  it.  As 
we  who  work  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  have  learned,  when  he  takes  time 


bit  in  his  teeth,  he  keeps  it  there  until 
his  objective  is  accomplished. 

The  Congress  holds  the  purse  strings 
of  this  Nation.  The  Congress,  therefore, 
has  a  very  real  and  direct  responsibility 
not  to  abuse  the  prerogatives  of  this 
power.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  Nation  to  set  an  example  of  eflBcient 
and  economic  op>eration.  Above  all,  we 
owe  it  to  the  Nation  to  be  honest  and 
completely  above  board  in  the  manner  of 
our  expenditures. 

Particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
gressional franking  privilege,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  not  abuse  the  right  to 
reply  to  mail  from  our  constituents  un- 
der a  congressional  frank.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  use  of  the  frank  for  broad- 
side assaults  on  all  boxholders,  persons 
on  star  routes,  or  others  whose  name  and 
address  is  not  known.  I  firmly  believe 
that  mail  should  be  specifically  addressed 
to  the  recipient  and  that  to  send  mail 
that  is  not  so  addressed  is  not  part  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  Congress 
is  considering  legislation  to  increase 
postal  rates  on  all  users  throughout  the 
country.  The  increase,  as  proposed  by 
the  administration,  will  hit  many  users 
very  hard,  particularly  some  of  our  finest 
magazines  and  periodical  publications. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  on  the  one  hand  to  raise  rates 
to  the  extent  that  it  may  put  these  maga- 
zines or  some  of  them  out  of  business 
by  punitive  postal  rates  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  increase  free  congressional  dis- 
semination of  information.  That  might 
be  called  unfair  competition  between  the 
Congress  and  the  press. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  respond  to  correspondence 
from  their  constituents  and  for  this  use 
the  congressional  frank  is  certainly  in 
order.  For  those  of  us  who  receive  thou- 
sands of  letters  each  week  it  would  be 
financially  impossible  to  pay  the  costs  of 
reply  postage  otherwise.  In  correspond- 
ing and  in  the  mailing  of  information  to 
persons  who  have  requested  it.  the  Con- 
gre.ss  is  fulfilling  its  proper  responsibili- 
ties. We  should  not  go  beyond  this  in 
sending  miscellaneous  and  often  un- 
wanted information  to  persons  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  not  even  known 
to  us.  I  congratulate  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  banning  such 
abuse  of  the  mails  and  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  urge  them  to  stand  fast  on 
this  point  when  the  bill  is  in  conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  confident  that  they 
will.  I  join  him  in  emphasizing  that  the 
frank  is  an  essential  part  of  maintaining 
a  congressional  oflBce.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  use  the  frank  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  bona  fide  mail  we  receive  from 
our  constituents.  That  mail  is  supposed 
to  be  answered.  It  was  never  intended, 
however,  that  Members  of  Congress 
should  propagandize  their  constituents 
with  boxholder  mail  in  their  own  States 
or  throughout  the  Nation.  Unless  this 
is  repealed  if  one  happened  to  be  running 
for  the  presidency,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
broadca.sting  mail  throughout  the  entire 
country  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
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This  possibility  of  such  abuse  must  be 
checked  before  it  gets  out  of  hand. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  previous  oc- 
casions, in  the  absence  of  the  amend- 
ment a  definite  advantage  would  be 
given  to  a  Member  of  Congress  running 
for  reelection.  I  am  glad  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  included 
the  amendment  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  105  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks.  This  is  the 
section  which  embraces  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  105.  No  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
fln.ince.  under  authority  of  section  4167(a) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  the  mailing 
and  delUcrlng  of  mall  matter  sent  through 
the  malls  with  a  simplified  form  of  address 
under  the  franking  privilege  by  any  Member 
or  Member-elect  of  Congress  to  postal  pa- 
trons, including  those  patrons  on  rural  or 
stur  roiites. 


EXPENDITURES    BY    MEMBERS    OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Often 
times  the  printing  of  a  half  truth  can 
be  even  more  misleading  than  a  lie.  Re- 
cently a  series  of  articles  was  written 
by  Mr.  Worth  Bingham,  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville.  Ky..  in  which  Mr. 
Worth  took  exception  to  some  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  Members  of  Congress.  I, 
too,  have  often  been  critical  of  some  of 
the  expenditures  by  the  legislative 
branch  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  How- 
ever, I  think  criticism  should  be  factual 
and  specific.  What  Mr.  Bingham  failed 
to  point  out  was  that  these  allowances  to 
operate  an  office  do  not  accrue  to  a 
Member  if  the  funds  are  not  actually 
spent  in  the  official  conduct  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Bingham  was  well  aware  of  that 
fact  when  he  wrote  his  articles  but  for 
some  unexplained  reason  he  omitted  this 
from  his  stor>'.  By  distortion  and  by 
casting  unfair  inferences  he  destroyed 
what  could  have  been  a  constructive 
article. 

He  failed  to  explain  that  the  unused 
portion  of  any  allowance  reverts  to  the 
Treasury  as  unexpended  funds. 

Mr.  Bin?ham  visited  my  ofllce,  as  have 
other  members  of  the  press.  I  made 
available  to  him  personally  all  the  in- 
formation he  requested,  and  many  of  the 
figures  which  he  used  in  his  articles 
were  obtained  from  my  office.  But  what 
he  failed  to  do  was  to  point  out  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  funds  was  not 
used.  By  quoting  only  a  part  of  the 
facts  he  gave  the  reading  public  a  com- 
pletely distorted  picture. 

For  example  in  h  s  article  he  stated: 

S'LARY      OF     $22,500     J  JST     A     START     ON     LAW- 
MAKER'.'    Income 

On  the  face  of  It.  le  earns  $22,500  a  year. 
But  thafs  not  all  of  It.  If  you  count  the 
compensation  a  Conf  ressman  or  a  Senator 
pets  In  the  form  of  e<pense  allowances,  the 
tctal  comes  to  well  over  $40,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Bingham  knew  that  this  was  not 
true,  yet  he  proceeded  to  enumerate 
various  expense  allowances  totaling 
$16,894.  and  Instead  of  referring  to  the 
items  as  allowances  for  actual  expendi- 


tures, he  referred  to  them  as  additional 
compensation. 

I  had  furnished  Mr.  Bingham  the 
itemized  breakdown,  both  of  these  allow- 
ances as  well  as  expenditures  of  my 
offices,  but  what  he  failed  to  include  in 
history  was  that  part  of  the  report 
which  showed  that  of  the  $16,894.  allow- 
ances enumerated  I  spent  only  $891.56 
during  the  year  1961,  and  the  remainder, 
in  its  entirety,  was  never  withdrawn  from 
the  Treasury. 

In  ofTering  a  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Bingham's 
articles  I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  am  not 
claiming  that  there  have  not  been  abuses, 
nor  am  I  defending  such  abuse  when 
found.  But  when  charges  are  made  they 
should  be  specific  and  factual  and  not 
just  blanket  indict  a  group  by  inferences 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  printing  of 
half  truths. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Bingham  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us   Sen.\Te. 

W.1SHINGTON,  D.C., 

August  1.  1962. 
Mr  Worth  Bingham. 

Washington     Correspondent,     the     Courier- 
Journal,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  I  have  read  the  series 
of  six  articles  on  the  expenses  of  Congress 
as  written  by  you  and  as  copyrighted  by  your 
father's  newspaper.  The  Courier-Journal. 
Louisville,  Ky.  These  articles  In  turn  ap- 
peared in  a  series  of  newsjjapsrs  throughout 
th»  country. 

The  purpose  of  thi?  letter  is  to  point  out 
some  of  the  glaring  errors  in  yoiir  report — 
errors  for  which  there  Is  no  excuse  since  you 
had  the  facts  readily  available  when  you 
wTote  the  story.  I  fully  recognize  that  Con- 
gress Is  .'lubjcct  to  criticism  for  its  laxity  In 
controlling  some  of  Its  expenditures,  and 
some  of  your  criticism  Is  Justified.  On  oc- 
casions I  too  have  criticized  Congress  and 
have  cited  specific  examples  of  Inefficiencies, 
and  I  will  do  so  again  should  the  occasion 
arise. 

I  was  very  much  disappointed,  however,  by 
the  manner  In  which  some  of  the  statistics 
used  In  your  articles  were  distorted  to  create 
an  erroneous  impression.  There  Is  no  excuse 
for  these  errors.  I  opened  the  records  of  my 
office  for  your  examination,  and  therefore  I 
know  that  you  had  the  correct  information 
in  your  p&£.«!ession;  but  in  writing  your  story 
you  used  only  a  part  of  this  information  and 
thus,  by  quoting  half-truths:  completely  dis- 
torted the  picture.  Tou  omitted  from  your 
story  that  part  of  the  report  which  clearly 
showed  that  these  allowances,  which  you 
described  as  additional  compensation,  are 
available  only  when  used  in  the  official  con- 
duct of  a  Senatorial  office  and  that  under 
no  circumstances  do  they  accrue  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Member.  For  example,  you  head- 
lined your  article  as  follows: 

"SALARY  OF  $22,500  JUST  A  START  OF  LAW- 
MAKER S    INCOME 

"On  the  face  of  it,  he  earns  $22,500  a  year. 
But  that's  not  all  of  It.  If  you  count  the 
compensation  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator 
gets  in  the  form  of  expense  allowances,  the 
total  comes  to  well  over  $40,000  a  year." 

You  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  various 
Items  totaling  $16,894,  but  instead  of  re- 
ferring to  these  Items  as  "allowances  for 
actual  expenditures,"  you  referred  to  them 
as  additional  "compensation."  Thus,  you 
created  the  Impression  that  these  items  were 
used  to  bring  our  compensation  to  over 
$40,000.    I  list  below  the  various  Items  which 


made  up  this  $16,894  as  they  appeared  In 
your  articles  along  with  the  actual  amount 
used  in  each  Instance  in  the  administration 
of  my  office : 


Allow- 
anoe  per 

Used 

year 

Tax-frc-e  rxfic'iiso  allowanc*'  (orrort... 

Office  rental  l>ack  in  StaU-.    

Expenses  of  office  l)8ck  in  Stale 

Ttlephonf  chU."!  oritfinutinif  or  ler- 

nnnating  out.side  Wa-'liington 

8.<««i  ttvf  ti'lepiiono  mlnuM's  \»  hich 

vou  valued  at  $4,000 

»3.onn 

1.  JOO 

6(10 

1.800 

4.000 
3.M4 

l.ww 

16,  MH 

0 
0 

0 
ZM.TO 

Telpcrams 

Srx'cial  delivery  and  airmail  stanip-s. 
Stationery  allowance 

3.  .SO 

523.75 

Total 

891  S6 

I  shall  now  comment  on  each  specific  item 
and  show  how  these  figures  were  distorted. 
You  said: 

"Besides  his  $22,500  salary  a  Congressman 
receives  a  $3,000  annual  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  living  expenses  in  Washington." 

That  is  not  true.  A  Member  of  Congress 
does  not  receive  1  penny  in  addition  to  hla 
salary  to  cover  his  living  expenses  In  Wash- 
ington. The  living  exp>enses  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  in  Washington  are  paid  by  him 
out  of  his  $22,500  salary.  Prior  to  1955  there 
was  a  $2,500  tax-free  nonaccountable  ex- 
pense allowance  for  Members  of  Congress, 
but.  as  I  explained  to  you.  on  February  28, 
1955.  this  provision  was  repealed  by  a  law 
which  I  sponsored.  As  a  result  of  this  law, 
which  has  been  In  effect  since  1955.  the  ex- 
pense accounts  of  Members  of  Congress  are 
now  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  are  the 
expense  accounts  for  all  businessmen  and 
newspaper  reporters  such  as  yourself,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  congressional  Members 
there  is  an  overall  limitation  that  even  when 
itemized  they  cannot  exceed  f3.000.  But, 
in  the  case  of  Memt>ers  of  Congress,  these 
expenses  would  be  deductions  from  and  not 
additions  to  the  salary,  as  you  indicated. 

Continuing  you  said: 

"In  addition,  for  renting  office  space  in  his 
home  State  he  receives  $1,200  a  year,  plus 
$600  for  home-office  expenses." 

A  Member  of  Congress  does  not  receive 
either  of  these  allowances.  In  both  in- 
stances these  allowances  are  to  pay  the  office 
rental  and  expenses  only  when  actually  tised. 
Furthermore,  when  it  is  used  it  is  paid  direct 
to  the  lessor  and  does  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances come  into  the  p>06sesslon  of  the 
Member.  I  told  you  that  personally  I  had 
not  used  any  of  this  rental  allowance  since 
I  have  not  kept  an  office  open  back  In  the 
State.  Members  of  Congress  from  the  more 
populous  or  more  distant  States  may  need 
this  allowance,  but  under  any  circumstance 
it  Is  grossly  Inaccurate  for  you  to  give  the 
Impression  that  a  Member  receives  this 
amount  as  compensation. 

In  another  place  In  your  article  you 
stated : 

"A  Senator  is  allowed  1.440  free  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  a  year  from  Washing- 
ton, an  additional  $1,800  worth  of  calls  orig- 
inating and  terminating  outside  the  Capital. 

"For  a  Kentucklan.  that  would  be  worth 
about  $4,000,  bcised  on  an  average  of  50 
cents  a  minute." 

Both  these  items,  the  $1,800  and  the 
$4,000  figure,  were  used  in  the  tabulation 
which  you  presented  to  show  that  the  total 
additional  compensation  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  brings  his  annual  income  up  to 
the  $40,000  figure.  Yet  I  had  made  avail- 
able to  you  records  which  showed  that  the 
total  cost  of  all  official  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls  from  my  office  during  fiscal  year 
1961  was  only  $338.96.  There  is  no  pason 
why  this  information  should  not  hare  been 
included  In  your  article  rather  than  merely 
the   overall    maximum    figures,    which    were 
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uaed  In  a  manner  to  create  the  Impression 
that  they  represented  added  Income.  Fur- 
thermore, you  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  money  Is  paid  out  of  the  ftelnal 
Treasury  only  as  the  bills  are  submitted 
by  the  telephone  company.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances does  any  part  of  It  accrue  to  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

To  continue  quoting  from  your  article, 
you  said: 

"The  only  way  of  finding  out  what  this 
telegram  allowance  amounts  to  la  to  ask 
a  Senator  to  get  the  Information  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Amui.  Senator  John  J.  Wn.- 
UAMS,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  had  a  tele- 
gram allowance  of  «3,»44  for  1961,  undoubt- 
edly the  minimum,  since  Delaware  is  the 
second  smallest  State  in  the  Union  and 
one  of  the  closest  to  Washington." 

I  gave  you  this  $3,944  figure,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  gave  you  a  report  which  showed 
that  I  only  used  $25.35  of  this  amoimt  in 
1961.  There  was  no  excuse  for  your  not 
having  included  this  information  in  your 
tabxilation  Instead  of  giving  the  impression 
that  the  whole  amount  represented  addi- 
tional Income  to  the  Member  of  Congress. 
Continuing,  you  said: 
"He  gets  a  yearly  $1,800  "stationery  al- 
lowance,* which  he  can  use  to  buy  letter- 
heads, or  not  spend  at  all  and  merely  stick 
in  his  bank  accoxint." 

That  statement  is  Just  as  false  as  it  would 
be  to  say  that  you  have  a  legal  right  to 
chisel  on  yovu:  expense  accoimt.  I  made 
available  to  you  records  from  my  office  which 
showed  that  diirlng  the  year  1961,  of  this 
$1,800  allowance  1  only  used  $523.75.  Not 
only  did  I  show  you  the  1961  report  but  I 
also  showejl  you  the  records  for  the  preceding 
10-year  period.  In  the  preceding  10-year 
period  I  had  retvu^ed  to  the  Treasury 
$10,226.03  as  unused  stationery  allowances. 
Not  1  cent  of  that  unused  allowance  was 
available  for  my  own  personal  use,  and 
had  I  stuck  this  in  my  bank  account  as  you 
Indicated  could  be  done  I  would  have  been 
Just  as  guilty  as  you  would  be  If  you  padded 
your  expense  account. 

I  cite  another  error  in  yoiur  article : 
"Senators  receive  $500  a  year  for  airmaU 
and  special  delivery  stamps." 

Again  you  are  in  error.  A  Senator  does  not 
"receive"  this  money.  Actually  this  allow- 
ance is  $550  a  year  rather  than  $500,  but  a 
Senator  does  not  receive  this  allowance  un- 
less he  can  show  that  it  has  been  used  for 
sendmg  out  official  mail,  and  you  were  well 
aware  of  that  fact.  In  fiscal  year  1961  I  only 
used  $3.60  for  special  deUvery  and  airmail 
postage.  The  remaining  $546.50  of  this  $550 
allowance  for  1961  was  never  touched,  nor 
was  it  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury.  It 
lapsed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  along 
with  all  the  other  items  enimierated  above  as 
unused  expenditure  allowances.  With  Dela- 
ware so  close  to  Washington  I  use  very  few 
airmail  or  special  delivery  stamps.  A  Sen- 
ator from  a  more  heavUy  populated  and  dis- 
tant State  may  well  need  the  full  allowance, 
but  when  it  is  not  needed  it  Is  not  used. 

This  procedure  was  explained  very  care- 
fully to  you,  and  all  my  records  were  opened 
for  your  inspection.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
your  having  printed  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
Prom  the  corrections  that  I  have  cited  I 
have  shown  that  of  the  $16,894  which  your 
arUcle  tabxUated  as  "additional  compensa- 
tion" which  a  Senator  receives,  in  my  par- 
ticular office  I  had  used  only  $891.66  during 
the  fiscal  year  1961.  The  remainder  was  never 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasvury.  and  you  were 
aware  of  that  fact  at  the  time  you  wrote  your 
articles. 
I  quote  further  from  theee  articles: 
"There  is  no  way  of  estimating  how  much 
a  legislator  saves  (and  thus  adds  to  his 
income)  by  using  the  subsidized  facilities 
at  his  disposal  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"In  the  course  of  a  day.  he  can  park  his 
car  free. 
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"He  gets  $2,500  worth  of  electric  type- 
writers, robotj'pers,  addressing  machines, 
and  mimeograph  machines." 

The  Oovermnent  furnishes  a  typewriter 
for  each  stenographer  and  secretary  in  the 
office.  A  secretary  would  not  be  of  much 
use  If  She  did  not  have  a  typewriter,  but 
here  again  these  machines  are  not  the 
property  of  the  Member  of  Congress.  The 
General  Services  Administration  keeps  an 
inventory  of  every  tjrpewrlter  or  any  other 
tyi)e  of  equipment  (by  serial  number)  that 
Is  placed  In  any  Senator's  office,  and  this 
machinery  is  charged  to  the  use  of  that 
congressional  office.  When  a  Senator  leaves 
office  this  eqiUpment  is  inventoried,  and  he 
is  held  accountable  for  every  typxewrlter  or 
machine  which  has  been  charged  to  his 
office,  and  if  It  Is  not  accoimted  for  he  Is 
personally  liable. 

As  to  your  further  statement  that  "In  the 
course  of  a  day,  he  can  park  his  car  free." 
Just  how  silly  can  you  get.  There  are  no 
parking  meters  around  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Now  that  I  have  commented  on  some  of 
the  glaring  omissions  and  errors  in  your 
recent  articles  and  taken  exception  to  the 
manner  in  which  you  distorted  the  picture 
by  using  only  half-truths.  I  shall  add  that 
there  were  several  items  in  your  stories  which 
did  raise  valid  points  for  criticism  of  ex- 
pendltvu-es  by  Members  of  Congress.  And  I 
emphasize  again  that  as  I  take  exception  to 
the  interpretation  which  you  placed  upon 
some  of  your  statistics  I  most  certainly  do 
not  want  my  criticism  to  be  interpreted  as 
saying  that  all  the  expenditures  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  are  above  criticism.  On  many 
occasions  in  the  past — and  no  doubt  on  occa- 
sions in  the  future — I.  too,  have  been  critical 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  unnecessary 
expenditures  by  either  the  legislative  or  the 
execuUve  branch.  But  criticism  should  be 
constructive,  and  when  statistics  are  used 
to  explain  a  point  they  should  be  used  accu- 
rately and  not  distorted. 

As  evidence  that  I  have  never  tried  to  give 
a  blanket  endorsement  to  all  that  Is  done  by 
the  legislative  branch  I  call  your  attention 
to  certain  previous  actions  which  I  have 
taken  to  correct  wliat  I  considered  to  be 
abiises : 

1.  In  1955  I  introduced  the  bill  which  was 
later  enacted  into  law  repealing  both  the 
$2,500  tax-free  expense  allowance  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  $40,000  nonac- 
countable  tax-free  allowance  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

2.  I  was  the  author  of  the  bill  which  was 
passed  2  years  ago  wherein  all  Members  of 
Congress  when  taking  official  trips  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  whether  using  American 
dollars  or  counterpart  funds,  are  required  to 
render  an  itemized  accounting  of  their  ex- 
penditures, and  this  itemized  account  must 
be  published  In  the  Conchessional  Record. 

3.  I  was  the  author  of  the  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  American  merchant  marine  from 
extending  free  or  subsidized  transportation 
to  any  public  official  (including  Members  of 
Congress). 

4.  I  sponsored  the  legislation  which  pro- 
hibited Members  of  Congress  from  using  the 
franlcing  privilege  to  send  out  unaddressed 
mail  to  their  constituents  (the  so-called  Junk 
mail).  Unfortunately  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  last  year  the  House  was 
successful  In  getting  this  earlier  enacted  pro- 
posal repealed;  however,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conunlttee  again  this  week  has 
approved  my  amendment  to  the  1963  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bill,  repealing  once  again 
this  Junk  mail  privilege  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident  that  this  provision 
will  be  enacted  into  law  before  we  go  home. 
The  use  by  Members  of  Congress  of  this 
"Junk  mail  privilege"  was  one  of  the  points 
which  you  criticized  In  your  articles,  and  on 
that  point  we  are  in  agreement. 

5.  I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  proposal  that  the  salaries  of  staff  mem- 
bers of  Senators  and  Congressmen  be  made 


jpublic,  and  even  prior  to  the  official  publlca- 
!tion  of  these  reports  the  salary  information 
as  well  as  a  breakdown  of  all  other  expenses 
of  my  office  was  alwasrs  available  to  anyone 
Who  requested  the  information. 

I  raise  these  points  to  show  that  while  I 
take  exception  to  the  inferences  drawn  in 
your  recent  series  of  articles  I  am  not  trying 
to  claim  that  there  has  t>een  no  abuse  of 
Some  of  these  expense  allowances  by  some 
Members;  but  I  will  state  that  in  my  opinion 
Ithose  abuses  are  the  exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  while  any  abuse  should  be 
criticized  when  discovered  a  blanket  indict- 
ment against  any  group  is  never  Jxistlfled. 

I  review  this  record  to  show  you  why  I  so 
Btrongly  resent  the  Inferences  in  your  arti- 
cles that  every  Member  of  Congress  Is  a 
crook  and  that  he  Is  chiseling  on  his  expense 
account  to  the  tune  of  $15,000  to  $20,000  a 
year.  As  one  who  in  the  past  has  had  occa- 
sion to  criticize  WTongdolngs,  both  in  the 
legislative  and  in  the  executive  branches, 
I  have  always  tried  to  be  careful  that  I  did 
not  present  a  blanket  indictment  against 
any  group.  I  am  convinced  that  the  over- 
Whelming  percentage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple—whether they  be  in  Government,  out  of 
Government.  Members  of  Congress,  or  mem- 
ibers  of  the  press— are  conscientious  indi- 
viduals, trying  to  do  their  duty  as  they 
Bee  It. 

The  Courier- Journal,  of  Louisville.  Ky  . 
Which  copyrighted  your  articles,  has  over 
the  years  built  up  an  enviable  reputation 
In  the  newspaper  world.  Your  own  father 
has  contributed  much  to  this  record.  By 
Bsslgning  you  as  its  Washington  representa- 
tive, the  Courier-Journal  has  extended  to 
you  a  great  opportunity.  You  should  take 
every  advantage  of  It  but  not  abuse  this 
opportunity. 

Recognizing  your  youth  and  Inexperience 
in  the  newspaper  profession  I  temper  my 
pritlclsm  of  your  recent  articles  with  the 
friendly  advice  that  In  the  future  you  can 
best  Uke  advantage  of  this  opportunity  by 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  high  ethical  stand- 
ards of  the  profession  of  which  you  are  now 
a  member. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

P.S.— A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to 
each  newspaper  which  carried  your  original 
^tories. 


THE   RULES   OP  THE   SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  tensions  arising  from  the  filibuster 
Of  the  space  satelhte  bill  have  tem- 
I>orarily  relaxed,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  rules,  our 
Customs,  our  traditions,  and  our  pro- 
cedures which  made  the  filibuster  pos- 
$ible,  and  which,  should  it  be  resumed 
(>n  August  10,  will  probably  succeed. 

I  thank  my  good  friends  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas]  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
»HREY]  for  the  kind  words  they  said 
about  my  efforts  in  the  past  to  get  the 
$enate  to  face  realistically  its  obsolete 
and  unworkable  rules. 

The  able  minority  whip,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  had  some 
pungent,  terse,  and,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, accurate  words  from  the  California 
frontier  to  say  about  those  rules.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  his  com- 
ments to  heart. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
l|>ill  which  has  now  temporarily  gone  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
Jfurther  study.  In  my  opinion,  that  bill 
Should  never  have  been  brought  up.  I 
hope   eventually   it   will   either   be   set 
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aside  or  defeated.  The  reason  the  bill 
should  not  have  been  brought  up  is  that 
there  is  no  urgencj  whatsoever  about 
its  passage.  Despite  what  has  been  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  need  to  create  a  private 
corporation  for  profit  before  the  Inter- 
national Conference  meets  in  Geneva 
next  year  in  order  to  enable  the  U.S. 
Government  to  be  properly  represented 
at  that  conference.  Russia  will  be  repre- 
sented, and  she  will  not  be  represented 
by  private  corporations  for  profit.  Our 
State  Department  h:is  adequately  repre- 
sented this  countrj  at  many  another 
such  conference.  I  see  no  reason  why 
our  representation  et  that  international 
meeting  would  be  a;ded  in  the  slightest 
by  the  creation  in  the  meanwhile  of  a 
private  corporation  for  profit. 

So  I  say  again  that  there  is  no  urgency 
for  the  passable  ol  ihe  bill,  but  there  is 
tircat  urgency  abott  many  other  bills 
now  pending  or  about  to  appear  on  our 
calendar.  Included  among  them  are  the 
farm  bill,  the  spac>'  authori^.ation  bill, 
the  youth  opportunities  bill,  the  tax  bill, 
and  soon  the  trade  bill.  There  is  the 
emergency  public  works  emplojTncnt 
bill,  which  I  believe  will  be  passed  in 
the  House  next  week,  and  in  which  the 
people  of  my  Con  monwealth  have  a 
deep  interest.  Thc.-e  is  the  postal  pay 
bill,  the  postal  rate  bill,  and  the  mass 
transit  bill,  in  which  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  bo-h  ends  of  our  State, 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  Pittsburgh,  are 
vitally  interested. 

Appropriation  bils  are  also  piling  up. 
Conference  reports  are  awaiting  action. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  come  back 
from  conference  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture with  a  good  compromise  on  the 
higher  education  bill.  Yet  all  these  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  the  Nation  and  to 
our  national  well-being  and  security  were 
set  aside  day  after  day  while  the  Sen- 
ate discussed  a  bill  n  which  I  claim  very 
few  Senators  are  keenly  interested,  and 
which  could  perfecily  well  be  postponed 
until  next  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  was  reported 
from  two  standing  Senate  committees 
by  large  majorities.  It  is  true  that  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  unani- 
mously recommend  7d  that  it  be  called  up 
for  appropriate  action. 

I  have  k)een  in  the  Senate  long  enough 
to  know  that  in  n>any  instances  a  few 
powerful  Senators  are  able  through  their 
seniority  on  committees,  through  the  in- 
fluence they  have  on  their  colleagues, 
and  through  their  character,  if  you  will, 
to  persuade  a  large  group  of  Senators 
who  do  not  really  know  much  about  the 
issue  involved,  and  care  little  about  it, 
to  vote  to  support  a  bill  from  commit- 
tee and  to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for 
it  on  the  floor. 

I  say  again,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  a 
minority  of  the  Senate  which  is  really 
seriously  and  deeply  interested  in  seeing 
that  this  particular  space  satellite  bill 
be  enacted. 

What  we  were  doing  for  the  last  week 
or  10  days,  I  suggest,  while  the  filibuster 
progressed  and  it  was  impossible  for 
hour  after  hour  after  hour  to  get  a 
quorum  and  we  argued  about  the  Journal 
and  its  amendment  and  we  refused  to 
permit  committees  to  sit  while  the  Sen- 


ate was  in  session,  so  that  we  held  up 
the  whole  legislative  machinery  day  after 
day.  was  to  engage  in  an  exercise  of  po- 
litical futility. 

The  stubborn  opposition  of  Senators 
determined  that  the  bill  shall  not  pass 
met  head  on  the  stubborn  determination 
of  tlie  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  what  might  be  called  the  Sen- 
ate "establishment,"  to  force  the  bill 
through.  I  can  think  of  no  better  anal- 
ogy than  tv  o  groups  of  knights  in  armor 
charging  down  the  field  with  lances  set, 
determined  to  unhorse  each  other,  and 
not  quite  able  to  do  so. 

Such  a  hassle  over  prestige,  to  shift 
to  a  modern  idiom,  throws  a  monkey- 
wrench  into  the  whole  machinery  of 
Bovernment.  The  normf^l  reaction  of 
the  citizen  can  only  be  "What  we  got  in 
Congress?  Some  kind  of  nuts?"  That 
is  the  question  that  was  asked  in  an 
editorial  in  a  leading  newspaper  in  my 
State  the  other  day. 

Ihis  silly  impasse  between  two  groups 
in  the  Senate  indicates  anew  how  the 
procedures  of  the  Congress,  which  make 
it  possible  for  a  few  men  to  obstruct  and 
defeat  action,  can  bring  the  whole  con- 
gressional machinery'  into  disrepute. 

Referring  to  another  unhappy  contro- 
versy in  Congress  of  recent  origin,  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  in  an  editorial 
entitled  'Congress'  Weakness"  had  this 
to  say: 

The  silly  Impasse  between  House  and  Sen- 
ate appropriations  committees  indicates 
anew  how  the  internal  workings  of  Congress, 
which  centers  the  power  to  obstruct  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  unanswerable  to  nation 
or  party  or  anyone  e?:cept  their  own  con- 
stituency, can  bring  the  whole  congressional 
machinery  Into  disrepute.  This  is  not 
"checks  and  balances"  In  government.  It  Is 
a  display  of  ix>lltlcal  feudalism. 

Few  matters  could  have  tended  to 
bring  the  Senate  into  greater  disrepute 
with  the  people  of  the  Nation  than  the 
ridiculous  argument  over  the  reading  of 
the  Senate  Journal  and  amendments 
thereto,  which  occurred  last  week. 
There  has  not  been  for  many  years  the 
slightest  necessity  for  the  Senate  to  keep 
a  Journal,  much  less  require  that  It  be 
read  every  day  in  the  absence  of  iman- 
imous  consent  to  dispense  with  its 
reading. 

Clearly,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  re- 
quire the  reading  of  the  Journal  only 
if  a  majority  of  the  Senate  shall  so  de- 
termine on  a  vote  taken  without  debate 
once  the  motion  to  read  has  been  made. 

Actually,  the  Congressional  Record 
should  have  its  face  lifted  and  we  should 
recognize  the  Record  as  the  ofiBcial  rec- 
ord of  the  happenings  in  Congress.  Res- 
olutions to  accomplish  these  results  are 
presently  pending,  but  so  far  they  have 
fallen  on  sterile  ground  indeed  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leader,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  will  decide 
that  a  little  fertilizer  could  be  put  on  the 
field  between  now  and  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  the  committee  be  charged  with 
responsibility  for  determining  to  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
should  be  changed;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee will  report  to  the  Senate  at  least 
some,  if  not  all,  of  those  important  and 


drastic  changes  which  in  my  opinion  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  is  slowly  but 
surely  coming  to  the  conclusion  must  be 
made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  dear  friend  from  Illinois.  I  wish  to 
thank  him  in  person  for  the  kind  words 
he  said  about  me  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  other  day  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  the 
devoted  work  which  he  has  done  on  this 
subject  of  the  Senate  rules.  I  think  he 
makes  a  very  good  point  that  the  Journal 
is.  in  a  sense,  a  vestigial  remain. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  a  vermiform  ap- 
pendix which  needs  an  operation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Congressional 
Record  can  be  accepted  as  the  official 
record  of  the  proceedings  in  tne  Senate. 
The  Senator  knows  from  his  study  ol 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  that  the 
anticivil  rights  Senators  tried  to  use  the 
pretext  of  amending  the  Journal  in  1946 
to  defeat  civil  rights  legislation,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  told  that  by 
my  friend  from  Illinois.  I  am  sure  it  is 
true.  The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holl.\nd]  made  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  other  day,  in  which  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  but  I  am  content  to  take  the 
recollection  of  my  friend  from  Illinois, 
because  I  believe  it  is  accurate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  move  that  was 
made  in  1946  was  to  amend  the  Journal 
to  include  the  prayer  of  the  Chapl&in. 
The  debate  was  carried  on  in  this  fashion 
for  many  days,  and  finally,  in  fatigue, 
civil  rights  legislation  was  laid  aside. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  take  the 
recollection  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  suggest  that  the  argument  at 
that  time  was  even  more  ridiculous  than 
the  argimients  of  last  week,  and  a  great 
deal  longer.  Perhaps  slowly  but  surely, 
by  erosion,  we  are  getting  around  to 
where  we  are  somewhat  ashamed  of  our- 
selves to  spend  so  much  time  on  so  fool- 
ish a  matter,  and  in  bringing  the  Sen- 
ate into  disrepute  with  the  country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  reading  of  the 
Journal  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in 
which  our  procedures  in  the  Senate  tie 
us  to  an  outmoded  past.  I  have  had 
occasion,  several  times,  to  Ust  a  bill  of 
particulars  in  this  regard.  I  have  sug- 
gested nine  changes  in  the  Senate  rules, 
each  intended  to  expedite  action  and  to 
permit  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  work 
its  will  after  reasonable  debate  without 
undue  delay.  They  have  to  do  with  the 
following  subjects: 

First.  Selection  of  Senate  conferees 
whose  views  represent  in  conference  the 
position  of  the  Senate,  rather  than  ap- 
pointing as  conferees,  on  the  basis  of 
seniority,  opponents  of  the  Senate  deci- 
sion, as  is  frequently  now  the  case. 

This  is  a  salutary  change.  I  believe 
it  will  be  needed  before  the  year  is  out. 
It  has  t>een  needed  in  every  year  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  It  is  true 
that  under  the  precedents  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  Senator  can  force  the  deletion  from 
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the  conference  list  of  Senators  whose 
votes  have  not  been  in  accord  with  the 
majority  view  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
This  is  a  thankless  task,  requiring  on 
many  occasions  Senators  of  junior 
stature,  if  they  are  to  do  their  duty  as 
they  see  it.  to  oppose  sending  to  confer- 
ence senior  Members  of  the  Senate  who, 
perhi^ps  rightly  and  perhaps  not,  resent 
the  suggestion  that  they  cannot  properly 
represent  a  client  in  whose  case  they  do 
not  believe. 

Second.  Providing  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  debate  must  be  ger- 
mane. My  speech  today  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rule  which  I  advocate.  I 
am  speaking  while  the  pending  business 
is  a  bill  relating,  I  believe,  to  Federal, 
county,  and  city  lands  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  on  the  subject  I  am 
discussing.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  Senators  to  soimd  off 
on  any  subject  they  may  choose  when 
there  is  no  business  pending  before  the 
Senate  which  should  be   accomplished. 

When  I  composed  this  speech,  I 
thought  I  would  be  making  a  germane 
speech  in  connection  with  the  space 
satellite  bill;  but  after  the  speech  was 
prepared,  the  space  satellite  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  wise  to 
make  this  speech  today.  No  Senator  is 
objecting  to  my  doing  so;  he  could  not  do 
so,  even  under  the  rules.  Even  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  Senators  do  not  seem 
to  care.  The  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  just  finished  a  most  in- 
teresting speech  on  a  question  involving 
the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  San  Diego  measure. 

I  had  some  statistics  compiled  on  ger- 
maneness to  the  debate  when  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill  was  first  before 
the  Senate  from  June  15  through  June 
21.  Of  the  total  number  of  columns 
in  the  Rbcoro  during  the  debate,  exclud- 
ing insertions — and  there  were  469  such 
columns — 249  columns  were  germane,  220 
columns  were  nongermane.  Computing 
those  columns  at  3  minutes  to  a  coliunn, 
as  I  have  done  in  the  past — and  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  reasonably  accurate  esti- 
mate of  how  long  it  takes  a  Senator  to 
speak  a  piece  which  occupies  one  column 
in  the  Recosd — there  were  12  hours  and 
27  minutes  of  germane  debate  and  II 
hours  of  nongermane  debate.  Converted 
into  percentages,  germane  debate  was 
53.1  percent;  nongermane  debate,  46.9 
percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  tab- 
ulation of  statistics,  including  the  daily 
breakdown  of  the  debate  and  a  list  show- 
ing the  space  covered  in  nongermane 
debate  during  the  period  from  June  15 
through  June  21,  be  priiited  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PicTTRES  ON  Germaneness  of  I>ebate — Jxjne 
15  Through  June  21 

Gcrm.ir.c — Debate  on  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system;  total  columns 
(exclXKllng  InaertioDA),  469.  Germane,  249. 
Nougermanc.  220. 

Total  time  (figured  at  3  minutes  per 
colunui),  23  hours.  27  minutes.     Germane, 


12  hours,  27  minutes.  Nongermane,  11 
hours. 

Percentage:  Germane,  53.1  percent;  non- 
germane,  46.9  percent. 

DAILT       BREAKDOWN      OF       DEBATE COMMERCIAL 

COMMUNICATIONS    SATELLITE    STSTEM 

GeTTnane 

■  June  15,  44  columns,  2  hours  12  minutes 
(adjourned  6:13  p.m.). 

June  18,  38  columns,  1  hour  54  minutes 
(adjourned  5:49  pjn.) . 

June  19,  93^!  columns,  4  hours  40  minutes 
(adjofirned  7:18  pjn.). 

June  20,  32  Vi  columns,  1  hour,  37  minutes 
(adjourned  8:03  p.m.). 

June  21,  41^2  columns,  2  hours,  4  minutes 
(Adjourned  7:19  p.m.). 

Nongermane 

June  15,  45  columns,  2  hours  15  minutes. 
June  16,  33  columns,  1  hour  39  minutes. 
June  19,  18  columns,  54  minutes. 
June  20,  662/.,  columns,  3  hours  20  minutes. 
June  21,  571i  columns,  2  hours  52  minutes 

SUBJECTS    COVEaED     IN     NONGERMANE    DEBATE — 
JUNE    15    THROUGH    JUNE    21 

Col- 
ttmr.s 
Meredith    Willson,    Mason   City,   Iowa, 

and  "The  Music  Man" i^ 

Aid  to  Communist  Countries 65 

Damascus,   Greg.,    the   Biggest    Little 

City  in  the  U.S.A i 

Rostow  on  U.S.  Strategy 3 

Pending  TWA  Strike l 

Eulogy:  Lyle  Watts  of  Oregon '^ 

Tribute:  John  S.  Knight ''i 

Tribute:  H.  W.  (Bill)  Brawley 3 

Contributions  of  the  Employees  of  Na- 
tionwide Mutual  Insurance  Co.  to 
the  Advancement  of  the  Alliance  for 

Progress l 

Free  Press 2 

Defense     Dcjjartment — Research     and 

Development 5 

Civil  Defense  Appropriations 4Vi 

The  Golden  Eagle  and  Gold  Reserves--       2 
Foreign  Policy: 

Latin  American I8'i 

Southeast   Asia >; 

Middle  East 4^3 

The  President  and  the  Economy  (Yale 

commencement    speech) 1 

East  Texas  Oil  Investigations 11,^ 

Saving  Bird  Species  Prom  Extinction.         '^ 

Legislative  Delay 3 

Red  China  Food  Shortage 3>4 

Project  Mohole  Contract 3 

Football  Recruiting  at  West  Point l*^ 

Disposal  of  National  Stockpile  Ma- 
terials       16 

Debt  Limit  Lobbying 21,4 

Hospital    Insurance 9 

Federal  Aid  to  Education 3 

Settlement  of  Labor  Disputes 8'i 

Announcement  of  Rusk  Tour  of  Euro- 
pean Capitals y^ 

College  Interns 1 

United  States-Belgium  Cooperation  on 

Atomic  Energy.: 2', 

High  Interest  Rates iSj 

Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic  Energy 2/3 

Legislative  Program 3>i 

Amendment:  Federal  Reserve  Act 2 

Extension:  Defense  Production  Act 3 

PHA  Insurance 4 

Authority  for  Construction  of  Mili- 
tary Installations 24',^ 

Routing  Business 15 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  who  fulminated  against  the 
antispace  satellite  bill  bloc  were  among 
those  who  engaged  in  the  most  nonger- 
mane debate  during  that  period.  Yet 
they  later  objected  because  we  were  not 
prepared  to  feet  on  with  the  bill  and  let 
it  be  called  up  on  motion  and  promptly 
come  to  a  debate  on  the  merits.  So  I  say 
that,  with  appropriate  exceptions,   the 


leadership  should  be  permitted  to  move 
it  any  time,  that  henceforth,  and  until 
ihe  Senate  should  order  otherwise,  all 
Rebate  must  be  germane.  This  would 
■unquestionably  expedite  action  in  Con- 
tress,  particularly  during  the  hectic  clos- 
ing days  when  "must"  legislation  is 
fluttering  the  calendar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  tlie 
llouse  has  had  a  more  sensible  procedure 
i(ii  this  respect  than  has  the  Senate,  in 
ihat  the  House  generally  sets  aside  what 
is  known  a.s  the  5  o'clock  hour,  when 
Speeches  not  connected  with  specific 
legislation  may  be  made? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
;|iois  is  quite  correct.  That  applies  not 
<)nly  to  the  House  of  Representatives;  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
ligree  with  me  that  some  such  rule  is  in 
effect  in  practically  every  other  civilized 
legislative  body  in  the  world.  I  have 
»nadc  a  little  study  of  this  subject;  and  I 
tnake  the  statement,  without  much  fear 
t)f  contradiction,  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Legislature  of  Sweden, 
ihere  is  no  parliamentary  body  in  the 
(ivilized  world  which  does  not  require 
Rebate  to  be  germane  or  which  does  not 
provide  a  I'ule  under  which  debate  can 
be  required  to  be  germane  under  certain 
Circumstances.  In  Sweden  there  is  a 
(ustom.  although  not  a  rule,  whereby 
the  leader  of  the  parliamentary  majority 
^an,  by  making  a  certain  statement  to 
the  other  membeis  of  the  parliamentary 
body,  enforce,  as  a  matter  of  custoin. 
termane  debate.  Filibusters  are  un- 
known in  the  Legislature  of  Sweden. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  U.S.  Senate  the 
f*residing  Officer  could  call  a  speaker  to 
<)rder  if  he  indulged  in  nongermane  de- 
bate? 

I  Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 
t  do  not  recall  when  that  custom  was 
Abandoned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain, but  I  think  it  was  John  Randolph 
t^ho  broke  the  custom  because  fre- 
<iuently,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  moods, 
Jie  indulged  in  debate  very  far  from  the 
issue. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ivom  Illinois. 

.  The  third  rule  which  I  have  proposed 
ior  some  time  is  one  which  would  permit 
3ill  committees  to  meet  while  the  Senate 
ik5  in  session,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
J^enate  should  deny  permission  for  the 
Committees  to  meet.  I  consider  this  to 
be  a  most  important  rule  change.  I  be- 
llieve  that  some  Senators  do  not  know 
ijhat  on  the  opening  day  of  every  new 
session  of  Congress  for  a  number  of  years 
t|hc  leadership  has  requested  unanimous 
Consent  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations may  meet  on  any  day  during 
ijhe  session,  whether  the  Senate  was  in 
Be.s.'sion  or  not. 

I  serve  notice  now  that  if  that  motion 
ijs  made  next  January,  and  if  I  am  back 
in  the  Senate — which  at  the  moment  is  a 
ttiatter  of  some  doubt — I  sliall  refuse  to 
give  that  unaiiimous  conseiit.  I  see  no 
Beason  whatever  why  one  committee,  no 
ttiatter  how  important  it  may  be,  should 
be  siiigled  out  from  all  other  committees 
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and  be  permitted  to  meet  when  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  a 
large  committee.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  is  c<xnprised  of  23  Members.  The 
purpose  of  not  tJlowing  ccxnmittees  to 
meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  session  is  so 
that  Senators  may  come  to  the  floor  and 
listen  to  the  debate  Yet  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  are 
among  the  moet  powerful  and  most  re- 
spected Members  of  this  body.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  any  Senators  are  to  be  asked 
to  come  to  the  Chamber  and  listen  to  the 
debate  m  order  to  give  their  wise  counsel 
to  the  less  semor  Members  of  this  body, 
they  should  be  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  week  or  so  ago.  without  a  quorum 
call,  the  majority  leader  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  permitted  to  meet  while  the 
Senate  was  in  session  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  session  of  Congress.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  of 
vital  imix>rtance  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  should  cont:nue  to  meet  day  and 
night  for  the  remainder  of  this  session, 
for  there  is  backed  up  in  that  committee 
more  important  "must"  legislation  than 
in  any  other  committee  of  the  Senate. 
Yet  why  single  out  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance?  They  include  many  of  our 
most  respected  senior  Senators,  includ- 
ing the  able  senior  Senator  from  Himois, 
who,  I  know,  has  been  m  the  dilemma  of 
trying  to  ride  two  horses;  of  having  to 
sit  in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  to 
be  one  of  the  very  lew  members  of  that 
committee  who  are  trying,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  to  supix>rt  the  President  of 
the  Uiiited  States  m  his  fiscal  policy. 
At  the  same  time  he  feels  an  obligation 
to  his  constituents  and  himself  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  participate 
in  the  debate  and  make  his  views  known 
to  other  Senators  before  the  votes  are 
taken. 

I  wonder  why  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  on  which  I  serve,  as 
does  also  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  on  which  the  present  Presiding 
OfScer  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  BnitDicK] 
sei-ves  with  me,  and  a  host  of  other  com- 
mittees which  have  equally  important 
legislative  duties,  should  be  refused  per- 
mission to  meet  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session,  thus  holding  back  Senate  action 
on  important  proposed  legislation  which 
should  be  brought  before  the  Senate  and 
passed  before  the  adjournment. 

As  an  example.  I  cite  the  mass  trans- 
portation bill,  with  respect  to  which  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  was 
unable  to  meet  while  the  recent  fllibxister 
was  in  progress.  The  committee  is  going 
to  try  to  meet  tomorrow.  The  bill  is 
almost  ready  to  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Yet  the  committee  is  not 
allowed  to  meet  when  one  Senator  ob- 
jects. How  silly  can  we  get,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; and  how  silly  is  the  argument  that 
the  reason  for  preventing  our  committees 
from  meeting  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session,  except  by  unanimous  consent,  is 
so  that  Senators  will  come  to  the  floor 
and  listen  to  the  debate. 

The  other  day  I  came  to  the  floor 
while  the  Senator  fiom  Tennessee  [Mr. 


KKTAUvn]  was  making  one  of  the  princi- 
pal arguments  against  the  satelUte  com- 
munications systems  bill.  When  I  came 
to  the  floor,  five  Senators  were  present. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  asked 
for  a  live  quorum,  and  he  got  a  live 
quorum.  But  when  the  presence  of  a 
quorum  was  announced,  15  mmutes 
after  I  came  to  the  floor,  only  three 
Senators — one  of  them  the  Presiding 
Officer — were  then  on  the  floor. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  Such  a  rule  impedes  the  tak- 
ing of  appropriate  and  necessary  action 
by  the  Senate.  It  impedes  Senate  con- 
sideration of  important  and  necessary 
proposed  legislation.  Certainly,  this  is 
a  silly  rule,  for  it  enables  only  one  Sena- 
tor to  prevent  any  Senate  committee — 
except  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  even  then,  one  Senator  could,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session,  object,  and  thus 
prevent  that  committee,  too,  from  meet- 
ing during  the  Senate  sessions;  and  at 
this  time  it  prevents  all  other  Senate 
committees,  except  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, from  meeting  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session — from  meeting 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  session  wears  on, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  impwrtant 
that  the  daily  sessions  begin  at  an  early 
hour — at  10  a.m.  or  perhaps  9  a.m. — in 
order  that  the  necessary  business  may 
be  transacted.  Yet  this  standing  rule 
prevents  Senate  committees  from  meet- 
ing while  the  Senate  is  in  session,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent.  I  say  Mr. 
President,  with  all  the  strength  at  my 
command,  that  this  rule  must  be 
changed. 

I  think  one  of  the  worst  things  a  Sen- 
ator can  ever  do  is  to  begin  to  take  him- 
self seriously;  and  I  say — really  In 
Jest — that  a  Roman  senator — Cato  the 
Elder,  I  think — who  went  to  Carthage 
as  Roman  ambassador  after  the  Second 
Punic  War,  observed  what  the  Car- 
thaginians were  doing  in  tenns  of  a  mili- 
tary buildup — hoping  to  reverse  the  re- 
sults of  the  Second  Punic  War.  When 
Cato  returned  to  the  Roman  senate,  day 
after  day  he  said,  "Delenda  est  Car- 
thago— Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

Mr.  President,  his  name  was  Cato. 
Today,  Clark  says  the  Senate  rules  must 
be  changed;  and  I  shall  continue  to  say 
that  as  long  as  I  have  the  strength  to 
do  it  and  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  ever  visited  Tunis? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  passed  through  there 
briefly,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
ruins. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Outside  Tunis  are 
the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Carthage  was 
destroyed  so  completely  that  scarcely 
one  stone  remained  on  another. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Cato  said  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed,  and  Carthage  was  de- 
stroyed. 

May  we  hope  that  a  few  centuries 
from  now  a  visitor  to  Washington  may 
find  the  rules  of  the  Senate  changed, 
and  no  longer  in  existence  in  the  form  In 
which  they  hamper  the  Senate  today. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  certainly  hope  so.  I 
hope  all  Senators — even  though  the  only 
ones  DOW  on  the  floor,  in  addition  to  the 
Presiding  Ofllcer  [Mr.  BomDicK],  are  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  myself — will 
join  in  helping  make  this  change  in 
the  Senate  rules.  If  the  necessary 
changes  are  not  made  in  tlie  Senate 
rules,  the  importance  of  the  Senate  will 
steadily  decline,  until  finally  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Senate  may  become  compara- 
ble to  that  which  existed  in  the  Roman 
Senate  when  its  decline  had  progressed 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  finally,  in  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Caligula,  it 
was  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to 
have  a  horse  as  a  senator.  I  hope  our 
Senate  never  reaches  such  an  unhappy 
situation. 

The  fourth  change  in  the  Senate  rules 
which  I  propose  is  a  relatively  minor 
one,  although  I  hope  that  my  speech  to- 
day emphasizes  its  desirabiUty.  That 
change  is  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
delay  and  long  sessions  of  the  Senate  by 
permitting  long-winded  senatorial 
speeches,  such  as  the  present  one,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
normal-size  print,  regardless  of  whether 
delivered  in  full  or  not.  Such  a  change 
would  eliminate  a  hypocrisy  of  the  pre- 
sent practice  with  which  all  Senators 
are  familiar. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time,  because  I  believe  that  he  and  I  are 
not  in  complete  accord  m  regard  to  the 
fifth  change  which  I  believe  should  be 
made  in  the  Senate  rules,  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  made.  I  know  he  Is  not 
on  my  side  in  regard  to  this  proposal, 
not  because  he  does  not  agree  that  it 
is  badly  needed,  but  merely  because,  be- 
ing more  pragmatic  and  more  practical 
than  I,  he  does  not  believe  such  a  change 
is  within  the  realm  of  the  practical  pos- 
sibiUties.  However,  my  fifth  proix>sed 
change  in  the  Senate  rules  is  one  which 
will  permit  the  Senate  to  return  to  the 
late  18th  century  and  early  19th  cen- 
tury practice  in  the  Senate  of  permitting 
debate  to  be  terminated  ttirough  mov- 
ing tiie  previous  question;  whereupon,  by 
majority  vote  and,  with  appropriate 
safeguards  to  assure  that  the  minority 
point  of  view  was  adequately  presented, 
debate  could  be  terminated  and  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  would  be 
brought  to  a  vote  after  reasonable  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  I  have 
joined  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  sup- 
porting his  proposed  amendment  to  rule 
XXn — an  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit majority  cloture  after,  I  beUeve,  15 
days  of  full  debate,  and  then  100  hours 
of  further  debate,  it  that  were  required. 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  during  the  remainder  of  this  ses- 
sion and  during  the  recess — which  we 
hope  will  be  long,  but  which  we  fear  will 
be  short — he  give  some  thought  to 
whether,  at  least  as  an  initial  bargain- 
ing position,  we  should  attempt  to  have 
reinstated  the  previous-question  rule, 
which  worked  perfectly  adequately  from 
1790  to  1809;  and  if  we  had  to  fall  back 
to  majority  cloture,  we  could  do  so. 

I  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  week  or 
10  days  during  the  filibuster  on  the  space 
communications  satellite  bill,  we  did  not 
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even  reach  the  point  of  invoking  clotiire 
In  connection  with  the  motion  to  have 
the  Senate  take  up  the  bill.  If  an  at- 
tempt to  invoke  cloture  on  that  motion 
had  been  pressed  and  If  the  attempt  had 
succeeded,  then — and  this  would  be  true 
even  imder  a  rule  change  which  per- 
mitted majority  cloture — the  Senate 
woxild  have  had  to  have  15  more  days 
of  debate,  and  by  that  time  it  would 
have  been  Labor  Day. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  such  a  rule  would  be  too  loose, 
because  the  Senate  would  certainly  be- 
come tired  before  that  period  was  over, 
and  there  would  be  almost  irresistible 
pressure  to  lay  aside  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  bill,  and  to  proceed  to  other  meas- 
ures. In  such  case,  I  am  sure,  the  re- 
svUt  would  be  to  kill  the  civil-rights  bills. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  explain  how  the  rule 
which  applied  in  1809  operated  to  limit 
debate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  ,  who 
is  a  better  authority  on  this  subject  than 
I,  will  check  on  what  I  now  state. 

In  the  British  Parlitiment,  since  the 
very  early  days,  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  leadership  or  for  any  other  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons — although 
usually,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
there,  it  would  be  done  by  the  leader — 
when  he  believes  the  debate  has  con- 
tinued for  an  adequate  time,  and  that 
all  points  of  view  have  been  thoroughly 
expressed,  and  that  further  debate  would 
merely  be  for  purposes  of  delay,  to  ad- 
dress the  Speaker  and  move  the  pre- 
vious question.  Of  course,  the  previous 
question  would  be  the  question  or  mesis- 
ure  pending  at  that  time  before  the 
House  of  Conunons.  The  procedure 
then  is  for  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  to  be  put  to  a  vote,  without 
debate.  If  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  is  adopted,  then  the  principal 
matter  before  the  House  of  Commons  is 
immediately  voted  on,  without  further 
debate,  and  thus  its  consideration  is  ter- 
minated. 

This  British  Parliament  procedure 
carried  over  into  the  procedure  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  early  days  of  our  Re- 
public. It  was  invoked  four  times  be- 
tween 1789  and  1809.  Then  it  was 
abandoned.  For  almost  30  years  there- 
after there  was  not  a  filibuster;  but  then 
filibusters  began  to  occur;  and  in  the 
1840's,  efforts  to  reinstate  the  procedure 
of  the  previous  question  were  made,  but 
never  were  successful. 

Now  we  find  that,  unlike  practically 
every  other  legislative  body  in  the  free 
world,  including  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  is  impossible  to  terminate 
debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  moving  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator  ex- 
plains it,  first  the  previous  question  is 
moved,  usually  by  the  leader.  Second- 
ly, after  he  moves  the  previous  question, 
there  is  a  majority  vote.  So  there  is  not, 
as  in  some  parliamentary  bodies  where 
anyone  can  call  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, a  vote  automatically.  There  is  this 
check  on  it. 


Would  the  Senator  approve  the  1789- 
1801  practice,  or  would  he  modify  it  fur- 
ther by  requiring  greater  than  a  major- 
ity to  sustain  the  leadership? 

Mr.  CIiARK.  I  think  I  would  write 
into  the  new  rules  safeguards  which 
would  not  permit  the  leadership  to  move 
the  previous  question  until  a  certain 
number  of  days  of  debate  had  taken 
place. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  sounds  very 
reasonable.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  has  greater  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  than  I.  and  who 
will  correct  me  if  I  have  misstated  the 
facts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  at  all.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  aware,  is  he 
not,  that  Jefferson's  Manual,  paragraph 
734,  and  subdivisions  thereof,  specifically 
provides  for  the  moving  of  the  previous 
question  so  that  the  main  question  may 
be  put? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  am;  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  should  have 
heard  that  statement,  which  he  prob- 
ably did  not. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  the  fact  that  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  question  is  in  Jef- 
ferson's Manual. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  procedure  of  moving  the  previous 
question  is  followed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  and  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  practically  all  the  50  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct,  in- 
cluding the  legislatures  of  all  the  South- 
ern States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  indeed;  and  there 
was  much  fun  over  that  the  last  time 
the  question  was  up.  Practically  all  the 
Southern  States  have  provision  for  the 
previous  question.  I  use  the  word  "fun" 
without  any  derogation  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  whom 
I  see  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  provide  an  additional  protection, 
which  is  that  additional  time  would  have 
to  elapse  before  the  leadership  could  in- 
voke the  previous  question.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  would  be 
wise  in  light  of  the  experience  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  have  had 
in  our  brief  time  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  sixth  change  would 
be  the  elimination  of  the  requirement 
that  the  Journal  shall  be  read  unless 
unanimous  consent  is  given  to  dispense 
with  the  reading.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed that. 

My  seventh  rule  change  deals  with 
reforming  the  procedures  during  the 
morning  hours.  Actually,  this  is  a 
rather  more  technical  amendment  than 
others.  Those  procedures  are  so  totally 
at  variance  with  the  Senate  rules,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  ought  to  write  into 
the  rules  a  provision  that  no  speech  shall 
be  more  than  3  minutes,  and  eliminate 
the  archaic  procedures  called  for  during 
the  morning  hoiu*,  if  any  Senator  calls 
for  the  regular  order,  as  I  have  had 


occasion  to  do  once  or  twice  to  bring 
out  how  silly  and  unworkable  the  morn- 
ing  hour  procedure  is.  This  woxild  be 
a  tightening  of  the  ship  to  make  our 
rules  conform  with  our  procedure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  comment 
on  what  he  has  been  discussing? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  leading  the 
fight  for  revision  and  reform  of  the  rules. 
He  has  been  at  it  a  long  time.  In  the 
past  few  days  I  think  the  country  has 
been  aroused,  as  perhaps  it  has  not  been 
for  a  long  time,  about  how  archaic  and 
outmoded  our  Senate  rules  are. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  carried  an  edi- 
torial in  the  last  few  days  in  which  it 
deplored  what  was  happening  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try there  is  a  growing  recognition  that 
the  rules  in  20th  century  America,  when 
there  are  so  many  complex  and  difficult 
bills  before  us.  and  such  heavy  respon- 
sibility, cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
their  present  form. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
studied  this  subject  with  great  care  and 
has  a  series  of  specific  recommendations 
with  respect  to  some  of  which  I  may  dif- 
fer with  him  a  little.  He  is  performing 
an  extremely  valuable  service  and  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  the  country  as  well 
as  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  usually  kind  words. 

My  eighth  proposed  change  is  to  im- 
pose a  time  limitation  of  3  hours  for 
any  one  Senator  to  hold  the  floor. 

As  a  lawyer  who  has  had  his  share  of 
cases  in  the  appellate  courts.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  any  argument  in  support  of 
any  bill  can  adequately  be  made  in  3 
hours,  and  usually  can  be  made  much 
better  in  1  hour.  I  would  not  change  the 
rule  that  Senators  are  entitled  to  speak 
twice  on  any  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate.  That  would  give  a  Senator  6 
hours.  But  I  suggest  that  never,  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  has  a  speech  of 
more  than  3  hours  been  made  except  for 
the  purpose  of  delay  and  as  a  part  of  a 
filibuster. 

I  suggest  this  as  a  salutary  rule  which 
would  still  give  ample  latitude  to  any 
Senator  to  develop  any  subject  as  fully 
as  he  might  see  fit. 

My  ninth  suggestion  for  changmg  the 
Irules  is  to  provide  a  bill  of  rights  for 
each  of  the  Senate  committees,  so  that 
a  simple  majority  of  the  committee  could 
convene  meetings,  could  call  up  business, 
and  could  terminate  debate  by  moving 
the  previous  question. 

We  know  full  well — I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  Illinois  will  support  me  in 
this  statement — that  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  years  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  bring  any  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
floor  because  the  procedures  of  that 
committee,  and  a  number  of  other  fac- 
tors, including  the  membership  of  the 
committee  itself,  prevent  any  possibility 
pf  such  action.  I  have  encountered  this 
Situation  in  other  cases  m  committees 
pn  which  I  serve. 

It  will  be  said  that  each  committee 
bhould  write  its  own  rules,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  committees  are  not  pre- 
pared to  draw  their  rules  if ,  as  is  so  often 
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the  case,  a  bipartisan  membership  is 
interested  in  preventing  legislation  from 
being  acted  on  and  reported. 

Another  important  needed  reform  in 
Senate  practice  has  occurred  to  me  since 
I  offered  my  proposal  for  rule  changes. 
The  Senate  should  adopt  a  resolution 
stating  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  any  major  proposal  for  legisla- 
tion which  he  sends  to  the  Senate.  Such 
a  resolution  would  require  that  any 
standing  legislative  committee  of  the 
Senate  should  report,  after  appropriate 
hearings,  and  with  such  amendments  as 
the  committee  might  recommend,  the  re- 
port to  be  either  fa^  orable  or  unfavor- 
able as  a  majority  of  the  committee 
might  determine,  any  major  legislation 
recommended  by  the  President  in  time 
for  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  act  on  the 
measure  if  it  chose  to  do  so  before  ad- 
journment. Such  a  reform  would  clearly 
be  in  the  interests  both  of  party  dis- 
cipline and  fair  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion which  the  Executive  desired  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  Constitution 
intended  that  he  should  have  the  right 
to  have  brought  to  a  vote  after  appropri- 
ate committee  consideration. 

We  have  difficulty  enough  with  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  in  the 
division  of  power  between  the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judiciary — a  sep- 
aration of  powers  which  has  been 
abandoned  by  most  of  the  other  parlia- 
mentary governments  of  the  world — ^but 
we  compound  our  difficulty  in  that  regard 
when  we  say  the  Executive,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  recommend  and  to  enforce  the 
laws  when  they  are  adopted,  cannot  even 
get  the  measures  which  he  recommends 
to  a  vote  on  their  merits  in  the  legisla- 
tive body. 

Most  of  the  measures  which  I  have 
suggested  were  referred  last  year  to  the 
Subcommitee  on  Rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  Uni- 
versally they  met  with  adverse  recom- 
mendations. Perhaps  the  current  debate 
will  cause  my  colleagues  on  that  sub- 
committee to  change  their  mmds.  I  hope 
so.  No  other  legislative  body  in  the 
civilized  world  tolerates  the  procedural 
nonsense  which  is  a  part  of  our  daily  life 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Why.  then,  do  we  cling  to  these  out- 
moded procedures?  I  suggest  it  Is  a 
combination  of  inertia  and  a  determina- 
tion of  a  minority  of  the  Senate,  less 
than  one-fifth  in  number,  to  prevent 
meaningful  action  on  measures  they  fear 
might  injure  the  economics  or  the  social 
mores  of  their  States. 

Usually  the  subject  is  civil  rights. 
Sometimes,  however,  obstruction,  tacit 
or  expressed,  is  due  to  the  fear  of  the  less 
populated  States  that  they  will  be  over- 
run in  matters  in  which  they  have  a  con- 
cern by  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from 
the  more  densely  populated  States. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  issue  such  as  the 
price  of  silver.  Sometimes  the  question 
is  the  price  of  sugarbeets. 

Now,  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  a 
most  imlikely  bloc  of  supporters  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  with  no  geographical 
orientation  has  demonstrated  that  oth- 
ers can  play  the  same  game  even  when 


the  President,  at  least  for  the  pubUc  rec- 
ord, is  on  the  other  side. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  Sen- 
ate establishment,  which  pressed  for  ac- 
tion on  the  space  satellite  bill.  Sc«ne 
think  that  the  Senate  is  a  club.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Senate  is  the  most 
exclusive  club  in  the  world.  In  my  brief 
5 ',2  years  here,  I  have  found  no  such 
club.  But,  just  as  there  is  an  establish- 
ment in  England  moving  down  from  the 
royal  family  through  the  sources  of  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  power;  just 
as  there  is  an  establishment  m  the  Cath- 
olic Church  centering  in  the  papacy  in 
Rome,  so  there  is  an  establishment  of 
sorts  in  the  Senate.  Its  membership 
mcludes  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ership as  well  as  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  standmg 
committees. 

Some  Senators,  I  hope,  have  had  the 
rare  privilege  of  reading  that  marvelous, 
tongue-ta-cheek  article  entitled  "The 
American  Establishment."  written  by 
Richard  H.  Rovere,  one  of  our  best  po- 
litical commentators. 

For  those  who  have  not  read  It,  I  com- 
mend it.  I  think,  in  view  of  the  criti- 
cism made  by  Mr.  Bingham  and  others 
of  abuses  m  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  shall  not  ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  but  I 
wish  to  quote  the  definition  of  "estab- 
lishment" which  Mr.  Richard  Rovere  en- 
dorses, which  first  appeared  in  the  News 
and  Courier  of  Charleston.  S.C.  on  Oc- 
tober 18.  1961: 

To  understand  the  United  States  Cbday. 
It  Is  necessary  to  know  sometbing  about 
the  establishment.  Meet  citizens  don't  re- 
alize it  exists.  Yet  the  establishment  makes 
Its  Influence  felt  from  the  President's  Cab- 
inet to  the  profeBBlonal  life  of  a  young  col- 
lege teacher  who  wants  to  obtain  a  foun- 
dation grant  for  research.  It  affects  the  Na- 
tion's policies  In  ahnost  every  area. 

Again  I  commend  this  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  1962,  issue  of 
Esquire,  because  Mr.  Rovere  has  some 
rather  curious  ideas  as  to  who  belongs 
to  the  establishment  and  who  does  not. 
He  says  usually  the  President  of  the 
United  States  belongs,  but  when  he  does 
not,  the  Vice  President  belongs.  The 
Vice  President  and  the  President  never 
both  belong.  He  thinks  Martin  Luther 
Bllng  is  a  member  of  the  establishment, 
and  Henry  Luce  is  not.  Who  am  I  to 
say  whether  Mr.  Rovere  is  correct  or 
not?  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  article 
makes  hilarious  reading. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  can 
always  prevent  legislation  from  being 
enacted.  Its  powers  are  more  than 
ample  in  that  regard.  During  the  past 
few  days  a  new  truth  is  slowly  becom- 
ing clear:  A  small  group  of  Senators, 
none  of  whom  belong  to  the  establish- 
ment, can,  nonetheless,  defeat  the  estab- 
lishment when  its  purpose  is  negative, 
that  is,  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
legislation.  This  is  because  the  estab- 
lishment lives  by  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  can  be 
used  by  a  very  small  group  to  immobilize 
this  body,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
establishment  or  not. 

While  I  am  at  this,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unammous  consent  to  have  print- 


ed in  the  Record  a  most  int^^sting  arti- 
cle enUtled  "The  Democratic  Oulf," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  on  July  21. 1962,  writ- 
ten by  Roscoe  Drummond.  This  shows 
on  a  tabulated  basis  how  frequently  each 
Democratic  Senator  who  is  a  member  of 
the  establishment  has  opposed  measures 
strongly  urged  on  the  Senate  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  found 
it  interesting  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recurd, 
as  follows: 

Thk  DucocBJkTXC  Gulf — Kjbnnedt  akd  Paktt 
IN  CoMCKESs  Aax  Fas  Apast 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  Senate  defeat  of  the  medical  care  bill 
points  up  the  excruciating  difficulty  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  having  with  his  own  party 
in  Congress.  It  is  causing  the  White  House 
Increasing  alarm. 

Major  administration  bills  are  being  lost. 
When  the  administration  wins,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  new  debt  ceiUng.  It  comes  with 
such  a  narrow  margin  that  the  loss  cf  a  mere 
handful  of  seats  In  the  faU  election  would 
be  a  major  administration  calamity. 

Often  an  administration  Tlctcay,  such  as 
the  recent  House  approval  of  authority  to 
give  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  Is  simply 
the  reversal  of  a  previous  administration  set- 
back. 

The  Kennedy  honeymoon  endured  just  one 
seeslon  of  Congress.  The  evidence  of  the 
widening  gulf  between  the  President  and  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Congress  Is  no  longer  In 
dispute. 

7%e  point  I  want  to  examine  is  not  what 
is  happening — ^that  la  obvious — but  where 
the  trouble  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  own  theory,  which  he  ex- 
pounded again  and  again  to  the  voters  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  was  that  since  the  country 
already  had  a  Democratic  Congress.  aU  that 
was  needed  to  resolve  a  legislative  deadlock 
was  a  Democratic  President  so  the  two  could 
work  cooperatively   together. 

Reality  has  disproved  theory.  The  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  the  President  have, 
much  of  the  time,  worked  uncooperatlvely 
apart. 

The  question  that  arises  is:  where  has 
been  the  source  of  much  of  the  congressional 
Democratic  resistance  to  the  President?  To 
find  the  answer  It  seems  reasonable  to  look 
at  the  record  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  senior  Demo- 
cratic partners,  the  most  powerful  men  on 
Capitol  HUl. 

The  nearest  thing  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  are 
the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  committees. 

There  are  16  Senate  st&ndlng  committees. 
There  are  16  Democratic  chairmen. 

Over  a  5-month  i>erlod  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  on  59  recorded  votes  affecting  ad- 
ministration-sponsored proposals,  these  16 
Democratic  chairmen  voted  collectively  255 
times  against  the  President. 

The  box  score  is  as  follows: 

[Chairman,  committee,  times  voting  against 
President]  a. 

Robert  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma;  Space 10 

Allen    Ellender,    of    Louisiana;    Agricul- 
ture       20 

Carl    Hayden,    of    Arlaona;     Appropria- 
tions       10 

Richard  RusseU,  of  Georgia,  Armed  Serv- 
ices   24 

W.  Robertson,  of  Virginia;  Banking  and 
Currency 33 

Warren  Magnuaon,  of  Washlnctcm:  Oam- 
merce 5 

Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada;   Dtstrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia          7 

Harry  Byrd,  of  Virginia;  Finance S3 

W.  Fulbrlght.  of  Arkansas;  Foreign  Re- 
lations        10 
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John  McClellan,  of  Arkansas;    Oovern- 
ment  Operations 29 

Clinton  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico;   In- 
terior        13 

James  Eastland,  of  Mississippi;   Judici- 
ary.     81 

Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama;  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 6 

O.  Johnston,  of  South  Carolina;  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service 11 

Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico;   Public  ~ 
Works 6 

M.    Mansfield,    of    Montana;     majority 
leader 8 

Totals 255 

Ten  of  these  16  Democratic  chairmen  and 
11  Other  Democrats  voted  against  the  White 
Hoxise  to  defeat  the  medical  care  bill  tied  to 
social  security. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  these  powerful 
Democratic  chairmen  are  from  southern  or 
border  States.  But  that  does  not  make  them 
any  the  less  a  source  of  difficulty  for  the 
President. 

It  simply  points  up  the  deep  division  with- 
in the  Democratic  Party  and  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Kennedy  has  not  produced  the 
kind  of  working  relationship  with  a  Demo- 
cratic President  he  Eald  It  would. 

What  effect  will  this  record  have  on  the 
coming  elections?  One  cannot  be  sure.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  only  time  a  party  in  con- 
trol of  both  Congress  and  the  White  House 
Increased  its  seats  in  an  off-year  election — 
In  1934 — was  when  a  Democratic  Congress 
had  been  an  active  ally  of  a  Democratic 
President,  not  a  substantial  opponent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
that  Senate  procedures  for  the  last  week 
or  more  I  think  prove  beyond  much 
doubt  that  a  determined  minority  of 
Senators  can  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
bill. 

I  would  hope  the  establishment  would 
profit  from  this  experience  and  devote 
itself  to  a  revision  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  so  that  when  the  88th  Congress 
convenes  next  January  this  body  will  be 
able  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  the 
country  and  to  the  free  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  one  thing  about 
these  two  groups,  the  establishment  and 
the  antisatelllte  bill  bloc,  which  despite 
the  reference  of  the  space  satellite  bill 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  still 
confront  each  other  in  stubborn  conflict : 
The  bloc  opposing  the  bill  has  the  law 
on  its  side,  the  establishment  is,  for  the 
moment,  like  a  lesser  tribe,  in  Kipling's 
phrase,  acting  outside  the  law.  Ap- 
parently it  decided  it  did  not  presently 
have  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary 
to  impose  cloture.  So  its  only  hope  was 
to  wear  down,  by  persuasion  and  per- 
haps physical  exhaustion,  the  members 
of  the  bloc,  until  it  could  impose  by  these 
extralegal  procedures  what  it  could  not 
accomplish  by  following  the  Senate  rules 
and   ordinary    human    courtesy. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
decision  not  to  work  around  the  clock. 
This  would  have  been  an  effort  to  break 
the  filibuster  by  physicial  exhaustion. 
I  was  present  on  two  occasions  when 
that  was  tried.  I  hope  it  will  never 
occur  again.  All  it  does  is  to  make  the 
Senate  look  even  more  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world  than  a  fili- 
buster without  going  around  the  clock 
does.  As  we  learned  on  those  two  oc- 
casions, the  tactics  do  not  work,  anyway. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  before 
that  John  C.  Calhoun's  "Doctrine  of  the 


Concurrent  Majority"  has  been  en- 
shrined in  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate. 

That  doctrine  was  that  if  any  sub- 
stantial group  in  the  Senate — economic, 
social,  political,  or  geographic,  but  a 
group  which  acted  together — was  not 
willing  to  support  legislation,  that  legis- 
lation should  not  be  passed.  In  my  opin- 
ion, John  Calhoun  and  those  who  sup- 
ported the  doctrine  of  the  concurrent 
majority  brought  on  the  Civil  War  by 
their  action.  Those  who  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  the  concurrent  majority  won 
the  Civil  War,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
concurrent  majority  is  still  the  rule  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  rule  was  changed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  remember  that  an 
eminent  political  commentator  and  polit- 
ical writer  has  referred  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate as  "the  South's  revenge  for  Appo- 
mattox"? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do.  indeed.  I  think 
that  commentator  in  that  regard  was 
quite  correct,  although,  frankly.  I  am  not 
particularly  enamored  with  his  book. 
The  book,  written  by  the  well  known 
commentator  Mr.  William  White,  was 
called  "Citadel." 

No  measure  can  pass  the  Senate  un- 
less the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate,  perhaps  90  percent  of  its  Mem- 
bers, are  prepared  to  have  the  matter 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  merits.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  less  than  10  Senators  have 
immobilized  this  body  for  the  better  part 
of  10  days.  I  suspect  that,  if  they  were 
determined  enough,  five  Senators  would 
have  been  enough. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  create  a 
climate  In  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that 
the  members  of  the  bloc  are  behaving  in 
an  irresponsible  and  unethical  manner. 
But  this,  I  suggest,  is  not  because  of  their 
opposition  to  the  present  bill  or  their  full 
utilization  of  the  powers  given  to  each 
individual  under  the  Senate  rules.  It  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
bloc  are  not  members  of  the  establish- 
ment. Nobody  raised  the  question  of 
propriety  or  ethico  or  stubborn  action 
against  the  national  interest  when  fili- 
busters were  being  conducted  against  the 
constitutional  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens to  vote,  to  go  to  the  public  schools, 
to  exercise,  without  discrimination  by 
reason  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  But  when  the  matter 
before  us  is  whether  an  unwise  bill  deal- 
ing with  outer  space  should  pass  in  its 
present  form,  suddenly  these  ethical 
questions  are  raised  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber. 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  Senate 
needed  a  psychologist.  I  am  beginning 
to  believe  we  need  a  psychiatrist  as  well. 

That  this  controversy  has  brought  the 
Senate  into  disrepute  with  the  country, 
indeed,  with  the  whole  civilized  world, 
few  can  deny.  Newspapers,  political 
commentators,  government  officials  all 
over  the  world  have  brought  our  be- 
havior to  the  attention  of  anyone  willing 
to  read  or  listen.  And  nobody  thinks 
our  behavior  is  either  ra.ional  or  amus- 
ing. 


Reference  was  made  a  few  moments 
iago  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  to  a  series  of  articles  writ- 
ten by  the  fine  son  of  my  dear  friend, 
iBarry  Bingham,  editor — and  now,  I  be- 
lieve, also  the  publisher — of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal.  I  have  those  ar- 
ticles with  me  but  I  could  not  put  them 
into  the  Congressional  Record  without 
Violating  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause they  reflect  adversely  on  member- 
ship in  the  Senate.  So  I  will  not  do  so. 
But  I  should  like  to  read  the  titles.  They 
are  as  follows: 

The  first,  which  appeared  on  July  23, 
Is  entitled  "Our  Costly  Congress." 

The  second,  which  appeared  on  July 
!24,  is  entitled  "Legislators'  Income  Like 
Ilceberg.  Only  Part  of  It  Shows  on  the 
$urface." 

The  third,  which  appeared  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  is  entitled,  "Congressmen 
Even  Get  the  Benefit  of  a  Cut-Rate 
Printing  Business." 

The  fourth  is  entitled  "Abuse  of  the 
Congressional  Record  Rises  to  Monu- 
mental Heights." 

The  fifth  is  entitled  "Offices  Being 
Built  for  the  House  Promise  To  Be  the 
Worlds  Costliest." 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "Saturday  Night  in  the  Senate." 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
on  the  30th  of  July.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Satirday  Night  in  the  Senate 

It  would  be  funny  if  it  weren't  our  own 
Government. 

The  Senate  has  at  least  a  dozen  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  act  upon,  any  or  all 
lof  whlcli  will  require  debate  and  considera- 
tion of  some  length,  and  it  spends  more  than 
10  hours  of  a  midsummer  Saturday — well 
Unto  the  cool  of  the  evening-  to  get  6  min- 
utes' worth  of  work  done. 

Besides  the  amusing  spectacle  of  Demo- 
cratic liberals  earnestly  employing  the  flll- 
buster-and-delay  tactics  of  their  arch  foes, 
the  Democratic  reactionaries,  we  have  the 
lunedifying  evidence  that  administration  con- 
trol of  the  upper  House  is  coming  apart 
at  the  seams. 

The  unusual  Saturday  session  was  sched- 
tuled  in  an  effort  by  the  leadership  to  break 
tup  the  opposition  to  the  communications 
featalUte  bill. 

But  you  would  think  there  would  be 
enough  discipline  and  or  management 
lamong  the  Senators  in  favor  of  the  admin- 
istration's bin  to  come  to  meeting  to  fur- 
tther  its  progress — or  at  least  vote  a  recess. 

Instead,  they  sent  helicopters  racing  over 
t'ne  face  of  the  Nation — clear  to  New  Eng- 
land and  out  to  the  NS  Savannah  at  sea,  to 
found  up  a  quorum — not  once,  but  twice. 
fThe  first  one  promptly  wandered  away  be- 
fore a  vote  was  called  and  Senator  Maiirine 
Heuberger,  spokesman-of-the-day  for  the 
jtalkathon,  was  sharp  enough  to  note  the 
fact  and  use  It. 

We  pay  each  of  these  wandering  gentry 
IB22.500  a  year  plus  expenses  and  expenses 
nnd  expenses. 

I  Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  read  the  first  and 
last  sentences: 

It  would  be  funny  if  it  weren't  our  own 
tJovcrnment. 

We  pay  each  of  these  wandering  gentry 
622.500  a  year  plus  expenses  and  expenses 
and  expenses. 
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Somewhat  more  learned  commentators 
have  been  equally  adverse.  Among  them 
is  the  highly  respected  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington-New York  Times  bureau.  Mr. 
James  Reston.  I  should  like  to  para- 
phrase the  column  he  wrote  under  date 
of  July  20.  1962,  entitled  "The  White 
House  Surveys  the  Wreckage."  After 
discussing  the  difficulties  which  the  ad- 
ministration faced  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  health  care  under  social  se- 
curity he  pointed  out  that  congressional 
procedures  could  be  corrected  easily 
enough  In  the  next  session  of  Congress 
to  meet  the  urgent  problems  of  a  rapidly 
changing  society. 

This  requires  great  innovation  and 
flexibility,  but  the  Congress  is  organized 
and  largely  controlled  by  committee 
chairmen  who  are  not  as  eager  to  change 
the  status  quo  as  to  preserve  it. 

The  Congress  is  not  only  an  equal 
power  and  jealous  of  its  independence 
and  power,  but  it  has  not  held  Its  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority  but  parceled 
It  out  to  a  handful  of  men.  any  one  of 
whom  is  capable  of  blocking  or  postjwn- 
1ns  decisions  by  the  majority.  Also,  the 
workload  In  Congress,  plus  the  jet  air- 
plane and  the  superhighway,  which  bring 
constituents  to  the  Capital  in  droves, 
have  put  the  individual  Congressman 
more  than  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  pow- 
erful committee  chairman. 

In  this  situation,  the  President's  main 
hope  of  getting  the  innovations  he  wants 
lies  not  in  persuading  the  Congress,  but 
In  persuading  the  people. 

I  surgest  it  lies  even  more  so  in  per- 
suading the  Congress  to  change  its  rules 
and  procedures. 

Mr.  Reston  wrote  another  provocative 
column  under  date  of  July  25,  entitled 
"Kennedy  and  Capitol  Hill:  An  Institu- 
tional Crisis." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Washington — Kennfdt    and    Capitol   Hill: 

An    iNSTITt'TIONAL    CRISIS 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  July  24. — The  crisis  In  the 
relations  between  President  Kennedy  and  the 
Congress  Is  more  serious  than  either  side  has 
been  willing  to  admit  in  public.  It  is  not 
a  personal  or  even  partisan  crisis  so  much  as 
It  is  an  institutional  crisis,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  vanish  merely  by  adding  a  few  more 
Democrats  to  the  already  sizable  Democratic 
majority. 

What  has  happened  Is  that,  on  legislation 
that  changes  the  social  and  economic  pat- 
terns at  home,  the  original  roles  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  reversed.  It  is 
no  longer  the  Congress  that  proposes  and 
the  President  who  vetoes  legislation  but  the 
other  way  around. 

Lord  Macaulay  observed  over  100  years  ago 
that  the  trouble  with  our  Constitution  was 
that  "it  was  all  sail  and  no  anchor,"  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  an  old  Macaulay  admirer, 
uspd  the  same  simile  this  week  in  saying 
that  the  issue  in  the  autumn  election  was 
whether  the  American  people  wanted  "to 
anchor  down  or  to  sail." 

But  In  times  of  rapid  and  even  revolution- 
ary change  such  as  these,  the  problem  is  that 
the  President  usually  wants  to  sail  and  the 
Congress  wants  to  anchor.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  the  voters  tend  to  try  to  settle  the 


issue  blithely  by  voting  for  both  a  President 
who  sails  and  a  Congress  that  anchors. 

TH«    BASIC    CONFLICT 

There  is  a  deep  duality  in  the  American 
voter.  He  thinks  nothing  of  voting  for  both 
Kennedy  and  Barry  Goldwater,  or  Eisenhower 
and  Hubert  Humphrey  at  the  same  time. 
Maybe  it's  his  way  of  distrusting  everybody 
by  playing  the  anchor  off  against  the  saU. 
which  is  fine  in  calm  weather  but  hell  in  a 
storm. 

The  President's  formula  for  progress  on 
the  home  front,  pronounced  in  that  celestial 
news  conference  yesterday,  was  to  elect  8 
or  10  more  Democrats  to  the  House  in  No- 
veml)er  and  a  couple  more  to  the  Senate. 
But  even  if  this  happened,  which  is  unlikely 
in  nonpresidential  elections  when  the  low- 
income  Democrats  tend  to  stay  home,  would 
he  be  happy? 

Probably  not.  For  the  Congress,  as  now 
organized,  or  disorganized.  Is  designed  to  de- 
fend rather  than  to  change  the  status  quo, 
to  curb  venturesome  Presidents  rather  than 
to  row  for  them,  to  think  locally  on  social 
and  economic  questions  rather  than  na- 
tionally. 

The  politics  that  pay  for  a  Congressman, 
in  terms  of  reelection  and  advancement,  are 
local  politics.  He  may  be  elected  as  a  Ken- 
nedy man.  but  the  conservative  chairmen 
of  the  Appropriations  and  Rules  Committees 
and  the  big  contributors  in  his  district  can 
do  more  to  advance  his  ambitions  in  Con- 
gress than  Kennedy. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  a  Kennedy  man  in  the  1960  elec- 
tion, but  his  personal  relations  with  Senator 
Kerh,  of  Oklahoma,  were  widely  believed 
here  to  have  been  strong  enough  to  persuade 
him  to  cast  the  decisive  vote  against  Ken- 
nedy's medical  care   bill   in   the  Senate. 

CONFLICTS   OF    INTEREST 

The  Congress,  therefore.  Is  not  a  company 
of  disinterested  men  sitting  around  brooding 
solely  on  the  national  interest.  It  never 
was  and  probably  never  will  be.  A  Congress- 
man's life  is  one  vast  tangle  of  conflicts  of 
interest:  National  versus  local,  and  some- 
times even  national  or  local  versus  per- 
sonal, and  these  conflicts  are  Increasing 
rather  than  decreasing. 

As  the  Government  gets  deejDcr  into  the 
national  economy,  with  a  $50  billion  defense 
budget  alone,  the  scramble  for  defense  con- 
tracts becomes  increasingly  savage,  and  the 
pressures  on  Congressmen  to  help  get  con- 
tracts— which  In  term  often  produce  cam- 
paign contributions — add  to  the  perplexities 
aboxit  how  to  vote  and  even  how  to  act. 

Meanwhile  the  Congress,  which  is  so  alert 
to  conflicts  of  interest  and  the  need  for 
modernization  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  is  more  riddled  with  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  more  dominated  by  indi- 
vidual power  and  whim  and  more  out  of 
date  than  any  branch  in  Washington. 

It  is  a  great  system  for  calm  waters  or 
for  drifting  or  even  sticking  in  the  mud. 
but  for  stormy  days  It  is  a  menace,  and  un- 
less the  conflict-of-interest  problem  is  faced, 
it  could  easily  become  a  scandal. 

At  any  rate.  Congress  will  not  be  cured 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  more  Democrats. 
It  doesn't  need  a  transfusion  but  an 
operation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  next  sentence  in 
the  article  states: 

Probably  not.  For  the  Conpress,  as  now 
organized,  or  disorganized,  is  designed  to 
defend  rather  than  to  change  the  status 
quo,  to  curb  venturesome  Presidents  rather 
than  to  row  for  them,  to  think  locally  on 
social  and  economic  questions  rather  than 
nationally. 

Of  course,  the  normal  perhaps,  human 
perhaps,  reaction  of  individual  Members 
of  Congress  Is  aided  and  abetted  by  the 


rules  and  procedures  under  which  we 
operate.  Speaking  of  the  system  under 
which  we  operate,  Mr.  Reston,  speaking 
of  the  procedures,  concluded: 

It  is  a  great  system  for  calm  waters  or  for 
drifting  or  even  sticking  In  the  mud,  but  for 
stormy  days  it  is  a  menace,  and  unless  the 
conflict-of-interest  problem  is  faced,  it  could 
easily  become  a  scandal. 

At  any  rate.  CX)ngrefs  will  not  be  cured  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  more  Democrats.  It 
doesn't  need  a  iransfusion  but  an  operation. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  brilliant  newscast  and  comment  en- 
titled "Is  Conijress  Out  of  Date."  by  the 
well-known  commentator,  Howard  K. 
Smith,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Is  Congress  Out  of  Date? 
( By  Howard  K.  Smith ) 

Good  evening.  We  call  your  attention 
tonight  to  the  state  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
sometimes  called  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  American  Government.  Congress  has  been 
in  session  now  for  nearly  5  months,  which 
Is  a  respectable  length  of  time.  The  pres- 
sures on  it  to  stop  work  and  go  home  are 
strong  because  this  is  an  election  year  and 
flvc-sixths  of  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
to  run  for  reelection.  But,  though  In 
session  for  a  long  time  and  itching  now  to 
flnish.  Congress  this  year  has  passed  not  a 
single  piece  of  major  legislation  so  far.  The 
President  said  the  other  day  that  he  is  con- 
templating listing  bills  according  to  urgent 
priority  in  order  to  get  at  least  some  of  them 
con.sidered  before  Congress  does  go  home. 

In  the  past,  some  sessions  of  Congress  have 
been  called  do-nothing  or  do-little  Con- 
gresses. One  of  the  Members  now.  Con- 
gressman H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  labels  this 
one  the  "goof -off"  Congress: 

Mr.  Gross.  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  goof- 
off  Congress.  It  is  the  worst  Congress,  of 
course,  do-nothing  Congress,  in  my  14  years 
in  Washington.  We  have  such  a  thing  as 
the  T.  &  T.  Club — the  out-on-Thursday. 
back-on-Tuesday  Club — this  is  one  of  the 
reasons.  There  may  be  some  hidden  reasons 
that  I  know  nothing  about  but  it  seems  that 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  people  we  must 
adjourn  Congress  on  Thtirsday  afternoon 
and  either  schedule  noncontroversial  legis- 
lation on  Monday,  or  put  the  votes  over  un- 
til T^iesday.  which  gives  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  operate  on  the  Thursday-to- Tues- 
day basis.  This  is  to  accommodate.  I  say. 
principally  to  accommodate  Members  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  contiguous  areas  who 
can  get  home,  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Some  of  them  to  carry  on  business:  some  of 
them  to  carry  on  their  pchtical  campaigning. 

Mr.  Smith.  Congress  has  always  been 
more  criticized  than  the  other  branches  of 
Government.  The  famous  British  student  of 
government,  James  Eryce.  wTote  in  the  last 
century.  "Americans  are  speclul.y  fond  of 
running  down  their  Congressmen."  Our  pic- 
torial commentators,  the  cartoonists,  have 
always  taken  a  cynical  view  of  Congress  that 
they  do  not  hold  toward   other  branches. 

In  1889.  Joseph  Keppler.  creator  of  the 
character  Uncle  Sam.  sketched  this  commen- 
tary suggesting  that  the  real  bosses  of  the 
Senate  were  the  big  moneyed  trusts.  In 
this  century.  Senator  George  Norris,  or  Ne- 
braska, expressed  the  same  thought  about 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances  saying 
"the  politicians  get  the  checks,  and  the  spe- 
cial interests  have  the  balances." 

Humor  is  heavily  alloyed  with  cynicism 
in  modern-day  cartoons  of  Senators  like 
Dogpatch's  celebrated  envoy  to  Washington — 
Senator  Jack  6.  Phogbound.  in  Al  Capp's 
"Lll  Abner.' 
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Tbe  same  qtialltles  of  hypocrisy  and  op- 
portunism show  just  below  tbe  siu^ace  humor 
In  Senator  Snort  drawn  for  the  Field  Enter- 
prUei  by  Oeorga  Zjlchty. 

And  in  round  little  Senator  Caucus,  drawn 
by  Pete  Wyma  for  the  General  Features  Corp. 

This  rather  low  view  of  Congress  has  be- 
come so  standard  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  shrug  off  the  implied  criticisms  as  un- 
avoidable and  unimportant.  In  fact.  I  am 
going  to  argue  tonight  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant and  this  reputation  can  be  avoided. 
There  have  been  periods  when  Congress  was 
truly  the  keystone  of  our  Government,  well 
attuned  to  the  people  and  creative  in  legis- 
lation. Just  one  example — In  1910  Congress 
became  the  Inspiration  and  the  leader  of  the 
Nation,  when  the  so-called  Insurgents  came 
to  Washington  determined  to  take  up  where 
Teddy  Roosevelt  left  off: 

Robert  "Fighting  Bob"  La  FoUette,  of  Wis- 
consin, who  beat  the  mighty  railroads  and 
the  political  bosses  in  his  home  State  first. 

Jonathan  DoUiver,  of  Iowa,  who  said  of 
President  Taft.  "ne  Is  an  amiable  man  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  men  who  know  what 
they  want,"  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  in- 
fluence of  those  men. 

George  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  who  broke  the 
near  dictatorial  powers  of  Speaker  Cannon, 
of  theHous-*. 

And  William  E.  Boran,  of  Idano.  who  au- 
thCH-ed  or  guided  through  the  Senate  some  of 
the  most  needed   legislation  of   the  times. 

By  contrast  it  is  hard  to  think  of  many 
really  creative  acts  of  legislation  by  Congress 
in  recent  years.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  an 
occasion  on  which  Congress  stirred  the  hearts 
of  Americans  by  word  or  by  action  as  the 
executive  branch  often  does,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  done  on  at  least  two  his- 
toric occasions  in  recent  years. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  Congress'  reputa- 
tion today  is  not  good  and  that,  despite  a 
number  of  exceptional  Individuals,  it  de- 
serves its  reputation.  It  Is  not  attuned  to 
the  people.  It  is  more  and  more  negative 
and  dilatory  rather  than  creative  and  re- 
sponsive. Its  ethics  are  much  lower  than 
those  of  either  branch  of  the  Government. 

An  acute  present-day  writer  on  the  Con- 
gress. George  Galloway,  has  said,  "Repre- 
sentative government  has  broken  down  or 
disappeared  in  other  countries.  Here  in  the 
United  States  it  remains  on  trial.  Its  sur- 
vival may  *?ell  depend  upon  its  ability  to  cope 
quickly  and  adequately  with  the  difficult 
problems  of  a  dangerous  world." 

Congress  Is  not  coping  quickly  or  ade- 
quately. What  that  is  so,  in  a  moment, 
after  this  word  from  Nationwide  Insurance. 

Just  before  his  death  a  decade  ago,  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  said, 
"Congresh  still  labors  under  antiquated  ma- 
chinery and  processes.  The  creaking  ma- 
chinery of  Congress  is  so  inadequate  for 
modern  times  that  free  representative  gov- 
ernment itself  is  endangered." 

Just  one  example  to  support  that  state- 
ment: To  help  it  draft  legislation.  Congress 
has  a  staff  of  28  lawyers  and  a  budget  of 
$200,000.  By  contrast,  a  single  1  of  the  10 
executive  departments — the  Department  of 
Agriculture — has  207  lawyers  and  a  budget 
of  »2, 400, 000  to  draft  legislation.  We  could 
cite  many,  many  more  examples  of  Inade- 
quate facilities  causing  Congress  to  lose  its 
creative  functions  to  the  executive. 

For  one  other  disability  of  Congress  to 
fulfill  its  functions,  it  is  hard  to  blame  Con- 
gress. That  is,  complex  modern  times  has 
multiplied  the  workload,  especially  of  Sen- 
ators. 

An  outstanding  Senator,  Prescott  Btjsh, 
of  Connecticut,  announced  recently  he  was 
quitting  politics  becavise  of  the  increasing 
workload: 

Senator  Bttsh.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
simple  old-fashioned  homework  and  when 
my  evening  Is  free — that  Is,  I  don't  have  to 
go  to  a  dinner  here  in  Washington,  or  some 


meeting  up  in  Connecticut — I  take  my  brief- 
case home  full  of  work  and  I'll  spend  2  or  3 
hours,  frequently,  trying  to  catch  up  on  the 
reading  and  the  reports  of  committees,  the 
things  that  people  send  me  to  read  that  are 
appropriate  to  legislation  that's  pending 
ho'e.  If  one  didnt  do  anything  else  but 
tend  to  the  homework  that  goes  with  his  Job 
and  tend  to  the  duties  of  his  Job  as  a  Sena- 
tat  in  Washington,  he'd  have  a  very  good  full- 
time  Job,  I  can  assure  you.  So,  that  if  you 
add  the  burdens  of  the  call  of  the  State  to 
this,  you'd  see  that  the  work  of  a  Senator, 
for  most  States  I  would  say  is  very  strenuous. 

Mr.  Smfth.  Hubert  Hitmphkvt,  of  Min- 
nesota, probably  the  most  articulate  of  all 
Senators,  tells  of  the  growing  duties  of  the 
Senate.     He  describes  a  typical  Tuesday: 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  congressional 
leaders  meet  with  the  President  every  Tues- 
day morning  for  our  legislative  breakfast. 
This  means  that  I  arrive  at  the  White  House 
at  around  8:30.  Our  breakfast  starts  at 
8:45.  We  finish  that  breakfast  anywhere 
from  9:30  to  10.  Then,  following  that,  of 
course,  is  the  regular  little  press  conference. 
I  then  return  to  my  office  where  I  have 
committee  meetings.  The  mornings  are  used 
for  committee  meetings  in  the  Senate. 
Sometimes  I  find,  and  you  try  to  solve  this 
one.  three  committee  meetings  going  on  at 
the  same  time  in  three  different  buildings 
In  three  different  parts  of  the  Capitol,  on 
three  different  subjects,  and  I  am  on  all 
three  committees.  So,  you  have  to  be  nim- 
ble of  foot  as  well  as  of  mind  around  here 
sometimes.  But  you  select  them,  which  com- 
mittee you  think  is  the  more  Important,  and 
you  send  a  staff  member,  if  you  possibly 
can,  to  one  of  the  others,  or  drop  in  on  it. 
Then  at  noon,  generally,  one,  two  or  three 
luncheon  groups,  and  I  generally  find  little 
time  to  eat  at  noon.  I  frequently  Just  cail 
on  the  luncheon  groups  because  many  times 
they  are  constituents.  Then  as  the  major- 
ity whip,  I  have  to  be  on  the  Senate  floor. 
So,  I  do  a  good  deal  of  my  cfflcework  right 
off  the  Senate  floor  in  the  whips  office  off 
the  Senate  gallery.  I  have  many  visitors  that 
come  in  during  the  day  that  send  in  their 
card  to  the  Senate  and  want  to  see  me.  I 
go  out  to  see  them.  During  the  afternoon,  I 
win  frequently  have  conferences  with  ex- 
ecutive officers  relating  to  problems  of  my 
constituents  or  problems  on  legislation.  It 
Is  entirely  probable  that  Senator  Mansfoxd, 
the  majority  leader,  will  hold  a.  what  we 
call,  a  policy  meeting  on  the  same  day  where 
the  policy  committee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  meets.  And  then  later  on  in  the  af- 
ternoon, I  attempt  to  answer  telephone  calls 
and,  by  the  way,  I  average  about  35,  40.  50 
long-distance  telephone  calls  every  day.  And 
I  keep  those  slips  in  my  pocket,  if  I  have 
not  been  able  to  answer  them  at  my  desk, 
and  catch  them  as  I  go  along.  I  work  late 
in  my  office  on  correspondence  and  have 
meetings  at  5  to  7  o'clock — try  to  catch  as 
many  people  as  I  can  at  that  time.  And 
then,  sometimes  during  the  day,  there  will 
be  a  dinner  that  we  go  to.  I  used  to  think 
that  these  dinners  were  fun,  and  I  guess 
they  can  be,  and  sometimes  they  are,  but 
really  and  truly,  after  a  long  day,  you  some- 
times wonder  if  it  might  not  be  better  if 
you  Just  went  home  and  didn't  go  to  the 
dinner. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  now,  you  are  a  member 
of  three  very  Important  committees.  Is  it 
possible  for  a  Senator  to  be  an  expert  on  as 
many  things  as  he's  expected  to  be  an  ex- 
pert on?  Can  you  master  all  of  the  subject 
matter? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  cannot.  And  when 
I  used  to  teach  political  science,  we  had  an 
axiom  or  statement.  We  said.  "Experts 
should  be  on  tap  and  not  on  top."  I  am  not 
an  expert.  I  hope  to  be  a  legislator  and,  In  a 
sense,  a  policymaker,  that  is,  to  at  least 
help  shape  and  mold  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, as  one  Senator.     But  my  activities  are 


ftiany  in  tie  Senate,  and  I  must  be  interested 
\n  all  of  these  activities.  Of  course,  you 
liave  sp>eclal  areas  of  Interest.  For  example, 
J  have  taken  a  very  keen  Interest  In  the  field 
4)f  International  cooperation  in  medical  re- 
search and  scientific  research.  A  keen  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  disarmament  and 
^jrcns  control.  But  I  serve  and  have  served 
<)n  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, I  have  to  know  about  these  agricul- 
ture problems.  The  State  I  represent  Is 
4leeply  involved  in  agriculture.  Agricultural 
Economics  Is  the  very  life  of  our  society  in 
Minnesota.  I  must  be  Interested  In  the  field 
t)f  foreign  policy.  I  am  a  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee and  second  ranking  member  on 
^he  full  committee.  And.  of  course,  foreign 
policy  i.-;  one  of  the  most  vital  areas  of  our 
♦  ntire  governmental  activity.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
And  that  puts  you  across  the  board  in  every- 
thing. In  fact,  the  defense  budget  Is  one 
that  we  work  with  the  Interior,  Labor,  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  Education.  I  serve  on  the 
0Liiate  Coniniittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which  Is  an  overall  committee  relating 
to  the  efnclency  of  the  governmental  struc- 
ture, and  I  serve  on  a  Senate  Committee  on 
$mall  Business.  Now.  any  man  that  can  be 
hn  expert  in  all  of  those  fields  Is  too  good 
to  be  a  U.S  Senator.  Or  anything  else  I 
think,  on  this  earth.  So  what  I  try  to  do 
Is  to  have  a  good  staff  that  works  with  me. 
U'e  schedule  our  efforts  as  best  as  we  can  to 
be  well  Informed.  I  have  specialists  on  my 
fctaff  for  each  of  these  activities  and  others. 
Knd  then  I  try  to  have  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  these  areas  of  endeavor.  This  takes 
time.  I  read  all  the  time.  When  I  come  to 
Kork  I  read,  when  I  go  home  I  read,  and 
t  travel  on  the  airplane.  I  don't  have  a 
Chance  to  read  books  any  more,  Mr.  Smith. 
I  Just  read  pamphlets  and  documents  and 
punfident;al,  secret,  restricted  documents, 
imtil  they  run  out  of  my  ears. 

Mr.  Smfth.  What  about  the  increasing 
burden  you  have  of  nonlegislatlve  activities? 

Senator    Humphrey.  I    spend    at    least    50 

fercent  of  my  time  on  nonlegislatlve  func- 
ions.  And  this  is,  I  wont  say  it  Is  a  burden. 
It  Just  takes  a  lot  of  time.  The  volume  of 
tnail.  Mall.  Well,  it  is  Just  unbelievable. 
Irhe  mail  pours  in — I  am  not  talking  about 
bressure  mail — I  have  had  for  example,  on 
Withholdinp.  dividends  and  Interest,  this  tax 
Jssue — I  would  say  15,000.  16,000  or  more  let- 
ters, and  they  all  have  to  be  answered  and 
l^-e  work  out  policy  statements  and  enclo- 
4ures,  but  we  answer  every  letter.  Now.  we 
have  to  use  electric  tyF>evvTiters,  robot  typists. 
It  is  a  big  Job  Just  sorting  the  mail,  i  have 
ti  person  In  my  office  who  spends  all  day 
long  Just  opening  mail — not  answering  it^ 
Just  opening  it.  Just  sorting  it. 

I  run  a  sort  of  a  Junior  post  office.  Our 
»iail  will  average,  at  the  end  of  a  session. 
<iver  a  thousand  letters  a  day.  And,  In  the 
iteginnins  It  will  run.  three,  four,  five  hun- 
«Jred  letters  a  day.  I  have  a  dictaphone 
^fherever  I  go,  or  one  of  these  soundscribers 
Whatever  you  call  them.  I  have  one  In  my 
Hionie  in  Minnesota,  in  the  hotel  room  wheji 
t  travel.  I  have  a  portable  that  I  carry 
^^'ith  me.  I  have  one  at  my  home  here 
iin  Chevy  Chase.  I  have  one  in  every  office 
here  in  the  Capitol,  and  I  dont  waste  very 
l^any  minutes  of  my  time.  I  work  on  that 
Correspondence.  And  telephones.  When  I 
cjame  here,  we  u.sed  to  have  two  telephone 
Ijnes  and  one  private.  We  now  have  10 
Uncs  and  2,  so-called,  private  lines.  And 
Bhe  only  way  you  can  get  into  my  office  Is 
tilirough  the  private  line.  I  have  to  have  a 
Une  Just  to  call  in — there  Just  isn't  any  room 
On  the  board.  Now,  you  figure  that  out  for 
me.  will  you?  I  like  it,  dont  misunder- 
atand   me.      This   is    the   kind   of   life   I    en- 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  Senator  Humphrey, 
Of  Minnesota,  on  the  workload  a  Senator 
larries.     The   growing  burden   is  a  drag  on 
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Congress    achievement.     But    other    factors 
are  a  preater  drag. 

In  theory.  Congress  is  representative  of  all 
America.  But,  In  fact,  it  badly  distorts  the 
Nation's  interests  and  needs. 

The  teenate  was  constructed  to  be  dis- 
tort**r  With  two  Senators  from  each  State 
regardless  of  its  population — there  are  eight 
mountain  States  containing  only  3  f>ercent 
of  the  American  people — which  have  equal 
vr.tlng  power  In  the  Senate  with  the  eight 
most  populous  States  containing  over  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population.  It  is 
\  cry  hard  for  such  a  Ixxly  to  be  interested 
in  the  problems  of  all  the  people. 

The  House,  however,  misrepresents  the 
Nation  rather  more.  The  State  legislatures, 
which  draw  up  electoral  districts  where  Rep- 
resentatives run  for  election,  are  dominated 
by  rural  interests.  So.  they  draw  up  con- 
gressional district*  that  will  favor  those  in- 
terests. As  a  result  the  one-third  of  our  Na- 
tion livln?  in  rural  areas  has  a  much  stronK- 
er  voice  in  the  House  than  the  two-thirds 
who  live  in  urban  areas. 

But  more  Fcrious  than  the  underrepre- 
sentatlon  of  the  Nation's  majority  in  the 
House  as  a  whole,  is  the  gross  dlEtortion 
of  power  In  control  of  the  congressional 
committees. 

The  growing  quantity  and  increasingly 
technical  nature  of  legislation  has  caused 
commit tC'R  of  Confrrcss  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  whole  House  Itself.  In 
the  year  1890.  Sjjeaker  Thomas  Reed  said, 
"This  House  Is  no  longer  a  deliberative 
body."  and  he  was  right.  Bills  are  shaped 
and  changed  or  made  or  killed  In  commit- 
tee before  they  ever  reach  the  floor  of  either 
House. 

The  chairmen  of  committees  are  chosen 
primarily  by  seniority  Legislators  from  one- 
party  States  or  from  conservative  rural  areas 
have  greater  security  of  tenure  than  those 
from  populous  two-party  States.  They  ac- 
ctimulate  seniority  more  easily  and  thereby 
win  dominating  positions  on  committees. 

For  example,  there  are  16  mighty  commit- 
tees In  the  Senate.  The  chairmen  of  nine 
of  them,  a  majority  of  them,  are  Senators 
from  .Southern  Strtes  of  mainly  rural  in- 
terests, who  are  particularly  out  of  tunc  with 
the  times  on  rights.  All  the  other  Senate 
committees  are  headed  by  Senators  from  the 
Southwest  and  the  West.  Not  one  chair- 
man comes  from  the  populous  States  of  the 
East,  of  the  Middle  West,  or  from  California. 

This,  although  the  populations  of  two 
States — California  and  New  Tork — almost 
equal  the  total  population  of  all  the  other 
States  shaded  on  this  map. 

This  cartoon,  drawn  for  Fortune  maga- 
zine by  Ronald  Searle.  shows  the  committee 
situation  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
President  Kennedy  Is  shown  at  the  throttle 
of  the  New  Frontier  Express.  Leading  com- 
mittee chairmen  are  at  the  switches  able  to 
halt  legislation.  The  chief  ones  are  Con- 
gressman Wilbur  Mtlls,  of  Arkansas,  head 
of  the  mighty  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  Congressman  Howard  Smith,  of  Vir- 
ginia, head  of  the  still  mightier  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Of  the  nine  key  committeemen 
shown  here,  six  are  from  the  South.  Smith 
of  Virginia.  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  Passman,  of 
Louisiana,  Mahon,  of  Texas.  Vinson,  of 
Georgia,  and  Harris,  of  Arkansas.  Only  one, 
Powell,  of  New  York,  is  from  a  populous 
community. 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  a  captive  body,  a  cap- 
tive of  interests  attuned  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  neither  a  majority  of  our  i>eople 
nor  of  our  time  in  history.  It  is  geared  to 
be  negative.  A  legislator  who  wants  to 
achieve  something  positive  has  to  run  a 
whole  gantlet  of  obstacles.  A  legislator 
who  wants  to  prevent  action  has  a  wealth 
of  oppMDrtunltles. 

President  Elsenhower's  Commission  on 
Goals  for  Mid-Twentieth  Century  America 
said:  "If  Congress  is  to  be  an  active  partner 


in  an  active  Government,  it  must  sooner  or 
later  move  to  reduce  the  power  of  its  ob- 
structionists." Congress  has  not  done  so. 
Obstruction  rather  than  creation  is  now  its 
characteristic. 

There  is  one  other  serious  blot  on  Con- 
gress. That  is  Its  ethics.  Congress  investi- 
gates everybody.  But  nobody  investigates 
Congress.     It  Is  not  permitted. 

Nepotism — putting  wives  or  relatives  on 
the  payroll — Is  common  and  open.  One  out 
of  five  Congressmen  has  a  relative  on  the 
payroll,  some  at  the  top  salary  of  916.000. 
Some  of  the  relatives  do  not  turn  up  at  the 
offices  where  they  are  supposed  to  work. 

Hasten  reapportionment,  so  the  House 
will  be  more  representative  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  and  no  longer  tied  to  a  social 
makeup  that   no  longer  exists. 

Have  Federal  grants  to  pay  most  election 
expenses,  so  that  politicians  won't  be  sen- 
siiive  to  special  interests  who  are  always 
at  hand  to  offer  campaign  contributions  for 
favors  done. 

It  could  foster  the  growth  of  the  two-party 
system,  so  every  p>ol)ticlan  will  have  to  fight 
for  his  Job,  and  Feniority  would  not  accumu- 
late in  one  small  section  of  the  Nation. 

You  could  make  chairmanships  of  com- 
mittees rotate.  The  list  can  still  be  accord- 
ing to  seniority.  But  rotation  would  prevent 
any  one  man  establishing  a  tyranny. 

And.  finally,  a  radical  reform:  Have  one 
Chamber  Instead  of  two,  and  thereby  elimi- 
nate the  time-costing  haggling  between  the 
two  Houses.  There  would  still  be  far  more 
than  enough  means  of  delaying  legislation. 
The  one  Chamber's  Members  could  be  more 
numerous  so  the  committee  load  on  each 
would  not  be  so  great.  And  the  terms  of 
their  office  should  be  4  or  6  years  so  they 
wont  be.  as  Congressmen  now  are.  always 
running  for  office. 

If  Congress  took  strong  action  to  Improve 
itself,  it  would  find  a  receptive  public.  For 
politicians'  line  of  work  can  still  capture 
the   public    imagination. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  for  example,  can  still  be 
very  dramatic.  One  episode  that  has  caught 
imaginations  on  a  movie  screen  is  the  picture 
"Advise  and  Consent."  In  it.  Peter  Lawford 
and  Charles  Laughton  as  Senators  clash  in 
a  movie  version  of  a  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor: 

Mr.  Lawford.  Does  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  think  he  knows  more 
than  the  President  about  what  or  who  Is 
needed,  in  these  perilous  times,  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  Laughton.  Yes,  Senator.  I  daresay 
that  even  one  so  young  and  green  as  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
have  chosen  another  man.  Wouldn't  you 
Senator,  truthfully? 

Mr.  Lawford.  The  Senator  assumes  an 
entire  ability  of  knowledge  which  denotes 
a  closed  mind,  and  an  aged  crust  of  prejudice. 
I  Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  Laughton.  Really.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  here  an  example  of  the  commotion  this 
man  Leffingwell  can  arouse.  Able,  sensitive, 
young  Senators,  taught  courtesy  at  their 
mother's  knees,  turn  upon  their  elders  and 
offend  them,  because  of  their  passions,  over 
this  disturbing  man.  Robert  A.  Leffingwell. 
I  beseech.  Senators,  to  contemplate  the  spec- 
tacle we  are  making  of  ourselves.  Why? 
What  is  causing  this  bitterness  of  division 
in  our  party?  Leffingwell.  Who  is  disruDt- 
ing  the  cordial  flow  of  legislative  inter- 
change? Leffingwell.  Who  is  turning  this 
Senate  into  a  cockpit  of  angry  emotion? 
Leffingwell.  I  abominate  this  man  Leffing- 
well. He  is  an  evil  man.  He  will  pursue  a 
policy  of  appeasement.  He  will  weaken  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  great  Nation.  He  will 
bring  destruction  to  our  traditions  and  I 
beg  the  Senators  reject  him.  Reject  him. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Several  times  on  this  weekly 
report  we  have  stressed  the  urgent  need  in 


our  time  for  much  better  teachers,  and  for 
much  better  scientists.  But  for  whatever 
may  be  said  in  derogation  of  them,  the  single 
most  important  necessity  of  the  time  is — 
good  politicians.  They  have  got  to  Improve 
their  institution.  For  as  President  Elscn- 
however  said  in  an  entirely  different  con- 
text— we  need  them. 
Good  night. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  program  was  ptir- 
ticipated  in  by  Representative  Grcss, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticat  I  Mr. 
LtrsHl,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey  ].  I  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  last 
portion  of  the  program  in  which  Mr. 
Sr.-.ith  points  out: 

In  theory.  Congress  is  representiitive  of  all 
America.  But.  in  fact.  It  badly  distorts  the 
Nation's  interests  and  needs. 

The  Senate  w.is  constructed  to  be  distort- 
ed. With  2  Senators  from  each  Stite  re- 
gardless of  its  population — there  are  8  moun- 
tain States  containing  only  3  percent  of  the 
American  people — which  have  equal  \oting 
jviwer  in  the  Senate  with  the  8  mof  t  populous 
States  containing  over  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population.  It  is  very  hard  for  such 
a  body  to  be  Interested  in  the  problems  of 
all  the  people. 

He  then  referred  to  the  gross  distor- 
tion of  power  and  control  of  the  congres- 
sional committees,  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittees, because  of  technical  progress  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  the  need  for 
more  technical  legislation,  has  caused 
the  committees  of  Congress  to  be  more 
important  than  the  Congress  itself.  He 
referred  to  the  16  mighty  committees 
in  the  Senate.    He  pointed  out: 

The  chairmen  of  nine  of  them,  a  majority 
of  them,  are  Senators  from  Southern  States 
of  mainly  rural  interests,  who  are  particu- 
larly out  of  tune  with  the  times  on  rights. 
All  the  other  Senate  committees  are  headed 
by  Senators  from  the  Southwest  and  the 
West.  Not  one  chairman  comes  from  the 
populous  States  of  the  East,  of  the  Middle 
West,  or  from  California.  This,  although  the 
populations  of  two  States — California  and 
New  York — almost  equal  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  the  other  States  shaded  on  this 
map. 

He  had  a  map  before  him  when  he 
was  doing  his  telecast.     He  continued: 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  a  captive  body,  a 
captive  of  interests  attuned  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  neither  a  majority  of  our  people 
nor  of  our  time  in  history.  It  Is  geared  to 
be  negative.  A  legislator  who  wants  to 
achive  something  positive  has  to  run  a  whole 
gantlet  of  obstacles.  A  legislator  who  wants 
to  prevent  action  has  a  wealth  of  oppor- 
tunities. 

He  quotes  from  the  report  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Commission  on  Gh>als 
for  Mid- 20th  Century  America,  in  which 
it  was  stated : 

If  Congress  is  to  be  an  active  partner  in 
an  active  government,  it  must  sooner  or 
later  move  to  reduce  the  power  of  its  ob- 
structionists. 

Then  he  says  that  Congress  has  not 
done  so,  and  states  further  that  ob- 
struction rather  than  creation  is  now 
itc  characteristic. 

I  have  offered  these  comments  from 
qualified  observers,  not  with  any  partic- 
ular pleasure.  I  love  this  body.  I 
think  it  can  become  what  it  once  was. 
the  greatest  legrislatlve  body  in  the  free 
world.  I  hope  it  will  again.  I  hope  to 
come  back  to  the  Senate  to  help  it  do  so. 
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I  say  again  that  the  roles  of  the  Sen- 
ate must  be  changed,  and  so  must  our 
traditions  and  eiistoms  and  procedures, 
or  we  will  be  confronting  a  constltn- 
tlonal  crisis  in  uliich  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government  will 
be  unable  to  measure  up  to  the  challenge 
of  our  time. 

I  hope  that  this  most  recent  evidence 
of  our  inability  to  act  when  a  majority 
is  ready  for  action,  humilating  though  it 
must  be  to  every  Senator  and  to  thos^ 
who  love  this  Institution — and  I  believe 
they  all  do — will  in  the  end  serve  a  salu- 
tary purpose.  It  may  serve  to  wake  up 
enough  of  us  to  enable  the  Senate  next 
January  to  modernize  its  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, and  thus  permit  the  Senate 
once  again  to  play  its  part  in  the  con- 
stitutional structure  of  American  gov- 
ernment, and  therefore  our  part  as  a 
leader  in  the  free  world. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Congress  in 
general,  and  the  Senate  in  particular, 
is  failing  In  its  obligation  to  serve  the 
American  people.  Our  unwillingness  to 
modernize  and  update  our  procedures  is 
injuring  our  ability  to  perform  our  duty. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Modernizing  Congress:  I,"  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  29  of  this 
year,  and  an  editorial  entitled  "  Twas 
Ever  Thus:  Congress  in  1889,"  which  is 
the  heading  over  a  reprint  of  an  editorial 
originally  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  8,  1889,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ac  follows: 

(From  the  Wasliln«ton  Pcwt.  Aug.  29,  1962] 

MODBUnZZKC    COKCatKSS — I 

President  Kennedy's  dllBcultles  with  Con- 
gress are  clearly  easier  to  diagnose  than  to 
cure.  The  new  Democratic  leadership  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  patently  less  effective  than  the 
old  Texas  team  of  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
Senator  Johksom.  The  deep  flssiire  in  the 
Democratic  Party  presents  a  thwarting  ob- 
stacle to  the  White  House.  Certainly  the 
lack  ol  two-party  competition  in  many  dis- 
tricts is  a  pervasive  institutional  problem 
because  it  vests  more  seniority  and  power 
with  legislators  who  are  outside  the  stream 
of  national  political  thinking. 

Yet.  in  confronting  this  situation,  surely 
something  more  than  handwrlnglng  is  In 
order.  Not  since  1946,  when  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  was 
passed,  has  Congress  taken  up  In  a  systematic 
way  the  matter  of  basic  procedural  reform. 
Hasn't  the  time  come  again  for  a  deter- 
mined campaign  to  modernize  the  rules  of 
Congress? 

Concerning  the  abuse  of  legislative  power, 
American  history  moves  in  cycles.  A  half 
century  ago,  there  was  an  outcry  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Speaker,  and  Congressman 
George  Norris  led  the  successful  drive  to  strip 
"Czar"  Cannon  of  his  arbitrary  powers  over 
the  House.  This  is  emphatically  not  the 
problem  now;  rather,  we  are  in  a  period 
reminiscent  of  the  1880's  when  representa- 
tive government  was  threatened  by  the  mul- 
tiple despotism  of  committee  chairmen. 

"I  know  not  how  better  to  dCEcrtbe  our 
form  cl  government  Ui  a  single  phrase," 
Woodrcw  Wilson  wrote  in  1885,  "than  by  call- 
ing It  a  government  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
standing  conunlttees  of  Congress."  The  shoe 
Etui  pinches.  Any  reappraisal  of  legislative 
rules  must  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the 
committees  that  do  the  real  work  of  Con- 
gress. 


The  chairmen  rise  through  the  inexorable 
workings  of  the  seniority  system,  and  this 
Is  an  arrangement  that  temporal  powers  can 
never  be  expected  to  alter.  V^That  can  l>e 
changed  are  the  rules  In  both  Cbaxnbers  that 
can  make  a  committee  chairman  a  minor 
divinity  in  his  kingdom.  What  is  needed  is 
a  bill  of  rights  for  the  committee  members 
to  prevent  a  handful  of  arrogant  chairmen 
from  imposing  their  own  parochial  prejudice 
on  a  majority. 

In  the  House,  for  example,  each  conunit- 
tee  adopts  its  own  rules  at  the  tieginnlng  of 
each  Congress,  and  there  is  marked  variation 
from  domain  to  domain.  Some  conunlttees. 
like  Appropriations,  are  principalities  In 
which  the  chairman  presides  with  mace  and 
scepter:  there  are  not  even  printed  conunlt- 
tee  rules.  Others,  like  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  show  a  decent  respect  for  mere 
members  and  subject  the  chairman  to  the 
relative  restraint  of  majority  wishes  and  the 
orderly  procedure  of  printed  rules. 

The  time  seems  past  ripe  for  a  concerted 
campaign  to  make  democracy  prevaU  within 
its  principal  American  citadel  by  formulat- 
ing a  model  set  of  conunittee  rules.  Each 
member  should  have  the  ability  to  call  a 
vote — a  jM^rogative  more  usually  lodged  with 
the  sovereign  chairman.  Meetings  should  be 
regtUarly  scheduled  and  not  held  at  the  ca- 
price of  the  chairman.  The  chairman  should 
not  have  the  unchallenged  power  to  stuff  a 
bill  in  his  hip  pocket  rather  than  submit  it 
to  a  subcommittee. 

Finally,  to  temp>er  the  effects  of  the  senior- 
ity system,  there  might  well  be  a  mandatory 
retirement  age  for  committee  chairmen.  The 
Constitution  sets  minimum  ages  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House;  Congress  could 
as  appropriately  set  maximum  ages  for  its 
committee  chairmen.  These  are  some  of  the 
elements  that  might  be  considered  in  a  bill 
of  rights  for  Congress  itself.  As  it  stands, 
the  Hotise  In  particular  "is  a  complete  trav- 
esty on  representative  government,  upon  pop- 
ular government,  and  upon  government  by 
the  majority."  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  writing 
In  1889,  went  on  to  remark  caustically: 

"The  people  of  this  country  are,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  thoroughly  tired  of  the  stagnation 
of  business  and  the  general  Inaction  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  disgvwted  to  see  year  after 
year  go  by  and  great  measures  affecting  the 
business  and  p<:)litical  Interests  of  the  coun- 
try accumulate  at  the  doors  of  Congress  and 
never  reach  the  stage  of  action. 

"They  have  also  waked  up  to  the  fact  that 
this  impotence  and  stagnation  are  due  to  the 
preposterous  fabric  known  as  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  they  are  prepared  to  support 
heartily  that  party  and  those  leaders  who 
will  break  down  these  rules  and  Allow  the 
current  of  legislation  to  flow  In  Its  natural 
channel  and  at  its  proper  rate." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  29.  1962  j 

Twas  Evek  Thus:  Congress  in  1889 

(Editorial  in  the  Washington  Post, 

Apr.  8,  1889) 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  the 
following  often  forgotten  statement  of  hu- 
man rights : 

"Mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while 
evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But.  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  Invariably 
the  same  Object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  Depotlsm,  it  is  their 
right.  It  Is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their 
future  security." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should  re- 
new their  devotion  to  this  fundamental 
principle  of  liberty  by  a  declaration  of  inde- 
I)endence  from  the  un-Democratic,  un-Re- 
publlcan  and  un-American  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  have  sub- 
jected that  body  to  a  petty  committee  of 
dictators. 


iThis  assertion  may  seem  severe,  neverthe- 
le^  it  is  a  literal  and  disgraceful  fact.  Under 
these  rules  the  325  would-be  representatives 
of  the  people  are  practically  the  subjects 
of  a  committee  of  five,  known  as  the  Com- 
nalttee  on  Rules,  and  a  few  chronic  objectors. 
Tl^ese  dictators  wield  a  power  quite  as  tyran- 
nical and  obnoxious  as  that  of  the  Czar  of 
Rt^ssia,  and  far  more  odious  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  flaunted  under  the  doixM  of  re- 
publican institutions. 

trhey  comprise  a  legislative  trust  con- 
trasted with  which  all  other  existing  monop- 
oUies,  and  trusts  pale  in  insignificance. 

Under  this  peculiar  system  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  pending  business  is  dis- 
poned of  notwithstanding  the  people  pay  in 
salaries  to  their  325  Representatives,  $3,250.- 
OOO  during  each  Congress,  and  millions  more 
in  expenses,  for  attending  to  the  necessary 
legislation  of  the  country.  Meritorious  bills 
art  unconsidered,  honest  debts  left  unpaid, 
and  petitions  from  the  people  treated  with 
indifference  and  disrespect. 

trhe  blockade  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
33^  Representatives  have,  by  adopting  com- 
plicated and  arbitrary  rules,  wrongfully  dele- 
gated the  powers  confered  upon  them  by  the 
p«t>ple  to  a  committee  of  five,  which  small 
minority,  in  turn,  becomes  Intoxicated  with 
pClwer  and  self-importance,  and  treats  with 
cohtempt  the  great  majority  that  foolishly 
clothed  them  with  dictatorial  power. 

Having  thus  bound  themselves  In  a  net- 
work of  redtape  the  struggles  ol  the  mem- 
bers to  regain  their  freedom,  and  to  secure 
a'  chance  to  pcrforna  their  constitutional 
dirties,  arc  most  pitiable.  They  degrade 
ttttmselves  by  begging  of  the  few  arrogant 
objjectors  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  on  mat- 
tats  of  Importance  to  their  respective  dis- 
tricts and.  what  Is  worse,  they  are  usually  re- 
fused. In  this  respect  they  wrong  and 
hilmiliate  their  constituents. 

friie  astonishing  feature  of  this  ridiculous 
performance  is  that  the  325  Members  do  not, 
as  a  matter  of  self-respect,  throw  off  the 
yolke  which  tlacy  have  placed  around  their 
oi^n  necks. 

tro  prove  that  our  Indictment  is  not  too 
severe,  and  that  we  speak  by  the  card,  the 
Post  invites  the  attention  ol  the  people  to 
expressions  used  in  the  Century  Magazine 
for  March,  in  an  article  on  the  "Rules  of 
tl»e  House  of  Representatives,"  by  Hon 
lipomas  B.  Reed,  a  member  of  the  Conimit- 
XM  on  Rules  of  the  50th  Congress,  and. 
therefore,  a  competent  authority  on  this 
subject.     He  said: 

•'To  such  a  pass  has  tills  obstructive  policy 
coine  that  all  sensible  men  advise  their  con- 
staltuents  to  do  business  with  the  United 
States  with  the  same  care  that  should  be 
usied  with  any  individual  whose  antecedents 
sltDw  him  to  be  adverse  to  paying  except 
uiider  compulsion. 

'A  species  of  strattjacket,  which,  though 
voluntarily  impxDsed,  Is  as  great  a  proof  of 
ut^sound  mind  as  If  some  asylum  had  or- 
dcf-ed  It. 

t'lf  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
s«titatlves — each  man  selected  from  at  least 
30^000  voters — cannot  be  trusted,  who  can?  " 

This  is  indeed  an  astonishing  state  of  af- 
fairs, which  demands  the  inunediate  atten- 
tic^n  of  the  American  people,  and  of  their 
representatives  in  the  51st  Congress.  Rules 
wl>ich  trifle  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  are  a  di.';^race.  As  a  new  Con- 
gress is  free  to  enact  its  own  rules  of  action. 
tup  proper  time  to  reestablish  republican 
golvernment  Is  at  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
ing December  cession. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Washington  Post  has  well  sum- 
marized a  large  part  of  what  I  liave  been 

trVing  to  say. 

What,  then,  should  we  do  to  remedy 
the  situation?  We  cannot  meet  it  this 
year.     We  had  our  opportunity  at  the 
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opening  sessions  of  the  87th  Congress, 
and  we  fumbled  the  ball.  We  had  an- 
other opportunity  la.st  summer  when  the 
leadership  motioned  up  a  change  in 
rule  XXII,  the  cloture  rule.  Again  we 
fumbled  the  ball.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  had  a  final 
opportunity  when,  at  long  last,  it  passed 
adversely  on  all  of  my  proposed  rules 
changes  except  one  quite  insignificant 
one.  Again  the  proponents  of  the  status 
quo  were  in  a  large  majority.  Again, 
I  suggest,  we  fumbled  a  fine  opportunity 
for  appropriate  action. 

We  cannot  deal  with  the  rules  problem 
this  year,  first,  because  It  is  too  late 
and.  second,  because  there  is  not  yet  a 
majority  willing  to  take  the  action  which 
is  required. 

In  conclusion,  in  my  opinion,  thiree 
actions  are  needed : 

First.  A  drastic  change  in  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  along  the  lines  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

Second.  A  drastic  change  in  the  sena- 
torial seniority  system.  This  change 
should  be  directed  ix)ward  the  reconsti- 
tution  of  Senate  committees  so  that  the 
chairman  and  a  majority — and  a  large 
majority — of  all  Democratic  members 
on  each  committee  should  be  IcnovvTj  as 
supporters  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  legislative  areas  with  which 
the  committee  deals. 

I  have  dealt  witli  this  matter  earlier 
in  my  speech. 

Third.  This  is  a  part  of  the  second 
.suggested  change.     An  increase  in  party 
discipline,  so  as  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  can  be  brought, 
with  all  deliberate  speed,  to  a  vote  on 
the  floor  of  the  Se:iate.    I  am  told  that 
many  Englishmen  feel  that  party  dis- 
cipline in  Great  Britain  is  far  greater 
than  it  should  be.    There  is  less  oppor- 
tunity  for  voicing  individual  views  by 
Members    of    the    House    of    Commons. 
There  is  a  greater  reluctance  to  speak 
up  against  the  leadership.    It  is  thought 
that  on  occasion  retribution  is  visited  on 
■"back  t>ench"  Members  who  do  not  go 
along    with    the    leadership.      If    Great 
Britain  has  gone  too  far  in  the  matter 
of  party  discipline.  I  believe  we  have  not 
gone  far  enough.     I  believe  if  we  were 
to  adopt  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  the 
resolution  which  I  earlier  proposed,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
be  entitled  to  have  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
on   the  merits  of  every  bill  which  he 
strongly  rccommc  ids.  it  would  bring  us 
a  requisite  amomit  of  party  discipline 
without  the  dancer  which  afflicts  the  too 
strong  party  disciiiline  in  Great  Britain. 
This  resolution  would  not  prevent  a 
legislative  committee  from  reporting  ad- 
versely or  from  icporting  in  truncated 
and  amended  fom  any  proposal  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
would  give  the  duly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  50  States  an  opportunity  to 
pass  on  or  amend  or  turn  down  or  adopt 
that    which    the    Chief    Executive    and 
Commander    in    Chief    of    our    Armed 
Forces  had  rcco:r.;nended. 

This.  I  believe,  would  be  wholly  in  ac- 
cord both  with  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  and  with  our  constitution- 
al system,  which  I  do  not  believe  ever 
contemplated  thiit  a  few  men  of  preat 
power   should  Ix    able   to   prevent   the 


elected  representatives  of  the  people 
from  passing  on  measures  whidi  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  hadJ 
recommended. 

So  much  for  the  future.  What  can 
we  do  to  resolve  the  present  controversy 
between  equally  stubborn  men  when  the 
bill  comes  back  from  the  Foreign  Flela- 
tions  Committee  on  August  10? 

One  can  hope  that  when  it  comes 
back  it  will  come  back  with  amend- 
ments, and  that  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore opposed  them  will  believe  them  to 
be  desirable.  One  can  hope  that  the 
very  f>ersuasive  power  of  members  of 
this  bloc  will  be  able  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  persuade  a  majority  of  their 
colleagues  to  make  such  changes  as  will 
bring  the  bill  into  accord  uith  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  public  interest. 

While  one  can  hope,  one  must  also 
realistically  doubt.  If  the  bill  comes 
back  in  a  not  particularly  changed  form 
from  the  way  it  is  now,  and  if  a  new 
period  of  extended  debate  and,  indeed, 
a  filibuster,  should  ensue,  I  hope  that  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  we  have  had 
heretofore  with  the  literacy  test  bill, 
that  the  leadership  will  follow  the  iden- 
tical procedure,  which  would  be,  first,  to 
make  a  a  motion  to  table  the  bill.  If 
that  motion  fails,  the  second  step  should 
be  to  vote  on  a  cloture  petition.  If 
cloture  is  invoked,  the  bill  can  in  due 
course  be  passed  with  perhaps  a  week 
or  10  days  of  further  delay,  or  perhaps 
even  a  greater  delay. 

If  cloture  fails.  I  hope  the  leadership 
will  take  the  third  step  and  withdraw 
the  bill,  just  as  it  withdrew  the  literacy 
test  bill,  until  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  are  anxious  to  pass  on  the  legis- 
lation or  until  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  prepared  to  im- 
pose colture. 

This  is  the  wise  course  the  leadership 
followed  with  the  literacy  test  bill  when 
it  was  apparent  that  a  vote  on  the  mer- 
its could  not  be  obtained.  Let  us,  at 
least  for  the  next  10  days,  devote  our- 
selves to  the  pressing  business  of  the 
coimtry  and  the  Congress,  bvisiness 
which  prevents  us,  in  good  conscience, 
from  adjourning  until  we  have  disposed 
of  it.  Let  us  lay  our  plans  now  for  a 
revision  of  our  rules,  our  cxistoms,  our 
traditions,  and  our  procedures  at  the 
openin?  of  the  88th  Congress  next  Jan- 
uarj'. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  procedure 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  just  outlined  is  unanswerably  a 
sound  proposal  for  handling  the  very 
diflBcult  problem  which  confronts  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  session 
with  respect  to  the  satellite  bill.  I  would 
add  only  one  other  suggestion.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  so:  If 
the  leadership  follows  the  procedure 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  .so  wisely  suggested.  I  hope  that, 
come  January",  we  will  come  to  grips  with 
rule  XXII,  for  that,  after  all,  is  in  the 
background  of  the  whole  problem:  and 
that  in  January  1963.  we  will  come  to 
grips  with  nile  XXn  in  respect  to  any  of 
the  various  proposals  which  have  been 


made  for  the  modification  of  rule  XXn. 
We  have  the  Douglas  proposal;  we  have 
the  Morse  proposal;  we  have  the  Clark 
proposal :  we  have,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, the  proposal  of  my  late  colleague 
from  Oregon,  Dick  Neuberger,  and  the 
proposal  of  our  former  colleague, 
Herbert  Lehman. 

But  why  do  we  not  face  the  problem? 
We  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  im- 
limited  debate  in  the  Senate  until  we 
adopt  a  workable  rule  XXn.  I  am  one  of 
those — and  there  are  differences  amon« 
us — who  take  the  position  that  so  long 
as  rule  XXU  is  on  the  books,  it  is  avail- 
able to  all  of  us.  It  is  the  only  rule 
we  have  in  ccmnection  with  a  question 
of  prolonged  debate.  We  have  the 
right — and  I  think  in  t^e  Instance  of  the 
satelUte  bill  the  duty— to  apply  the  rule. 
But  I  have  always  stood  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  rule  XXII. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  other  day 
I  offered  the  leadership  a  proposal  that 
the  Senate  lay  aside  the  satelUte  bill  long 
enough  to  take  up  the  Morse  antiflh- 
buster  resolution.  The  leadership  did 
not  like  that  proposal.  Let  them  take  up 
the  Douglas  proposal  or  the  Clark 
proposal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  might  even  oHisider 
reinstating  the  motion  on  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  it  becomes  necessary, 
I  will  make  the  offer  again  before  we 
adjoiurn  this  year.  But  I  hope  the  lead- 
ership will  follow  the  wise  suggestion  of 
the  procedure  Just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania;  and  then,  come 
January,  we  will  discuss  rule  XXU  and 
get  a  good  rule  XXn.  Do  not  forget 
that  any  one  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  made  for  the  modification  of  rule 
XXn  would,  if  adopted,  protect  the  mi- 
nority against  a  steamroller.  That  is 
all  I  have  ever  asked  for.  I  am  opposed 
to  a  filibuster  that  seeks  to  prevent  a 
vote  from  ever  occurring  on  an  issue.  I 
have  always  said  so. 

However,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any 
leadership,  toward  the  end  of  any  ses- 
sion, can  exi>ect  us  to  let  it  put  through 
without  full  debate  a  measure  that  is  of 
vital  concern  to  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican ponole  It  will  be  remembered  that 
on  the  aujmic  energy  issue  in  1954  there 
was  prolonged  debate.  Amendment  af- 
ter amendment  was  added  to  that  bill. 
I  am  hoping  and  praying — and  I  am 
praying— that  the  satellite  bill  will  be 
disposed  of  by  the  acceptance  of  some 
very  much  needed  amendments  which 
will  protect  the  American  people  from 
monopolistic  control.  I  think  the  satel- 
lite bill  in  its  present  form  will  have  a 
most  devastating  effect  on  the  public  in- 
terest if  it  is  not  changed.  But  assum- 
ing that  we  do  not  get  that  kind  of  co- 
operation at  this  session  of  Congress,  I 
hope  the  leadership  will  at  least  let  the 
bill  go  over  until  November,  after  the 
election,  and  after  the  American  people 
have  spoken  on  the  question. 

But  I  am  directing  my  major  com- 
ment to  the  subject  of  rule  XXII.  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
1  Mr.  Clark  1  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Douglas  I  are  as  much  inter- 
ested as  is  the  Senator  from  OrcRon.  I 
think  until  we  come  to  rrips  with  that 
rule,  we  shall  have  a  repetition  of  the 
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whole  subject  of  Senators  exercising 

their  rights  under  rule  XXII.  because  it 
is  the  only  rule  there  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  rights  that  we  seek  to  protect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  help- 
ful comments.  I  am  in  substantial  ac- 
cord with  his  views,  although  I  believe 
many  other  rules  of  the  Senate  need 
amendment  in  addition  to  rule  XXII. 

I  am  about  to  yield  the  floor.  Before 
doing  so,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  memorandum  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  entitled  "Changes  in 
Senate  Committee  Chairmanships  at 
opening  of  63d  Congress  (1913)."  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
New  Freedom  swept  in  behind  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  chairman  of  every 
single  Senate  committee  was  removed, 
and  Senators  having  no  more  seniority 
than  2  years  were  made  chairman  of  the 
important  Senate  committees,  whose  leg- 
islative recommendations  were  necessary 
to  put  through  the  program  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  also,  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  18  of  the 
79th  Congress,  1st  session,  which  even- 
tually resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  which  recommended 
changes  in  Senate  and  House  procedures 
and  rules  in  1946,  and  in  which  our  able 
colleague,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
played  so  important  a  part,  may  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
as  a  possible  device  to  which  we  might 
one  day  turn  to  accomplish  some  of  the 
reforms  which  I  hope  can  be  accom- 
plished next  January,  but  which  I  fear 
may  not  be  accomplished. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  concurrent  resolution  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Changes  in   Senate   Committee   Chairman- 
ships AT  Opening  OF  63d  Congress  (1913) 

(By    the    Library    of    Congress,    Legislative 
Reference  Service) 

In  the  3d  session  of  the  62d  Congress 
(1912-13)  the  political  classlflcation  of  the 
Senate  was  49  Republicans,  43  Democrats,  2 
Progressives,  and  2  vacancies.  In  the  Ist 
session  of  the  63cl  Congress  ( 1913)  the  Senate 
was  composed  of  51  Democrats,  44  Republi- 
cans, and  1  Progressive.  As  a  result  of  the 
change  In  party  control  of  the  Senate  from 
Republican  to  Democratic  hands,  there  was 
a  general  redistribution  of  committee  chair- 
manships and  a  reconstltutlon  of  committee 
memberships  in  the  Senate.  These  changes, 
which  had  been  worked  out  by  the  respective 
party  steering  committees,  were  embodied 
In  a  resolution  which  the  Senate  approved 
on  March  15.  1913.  (Senate  Journal,  63d 
Cong.,  special  session,  pp.  311-314.) 

At  the  opening  of  the  63d  Congress  the 
Senate  had  72  standing  committees.  Many 
of  them  were  minor,  inactive  committees 
which  were  destined  to  be  abolished  In  the 
reorganization  of  1921  when  the  list  was 
reduced  at  a  single  stroke  to  34.  At  the 
most,  not  more  than  20  of  the  72  Senate 
standing  committees  of  that  day. were  major, 
active  ones.  One  of  them.  Banking  and 
Currency,  was  created  in  1913. 

According  to  contemporary  accounts,  the 
progressive  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Senate  was  In  full  control  of  the  party 
cauciis.    Senator  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana, 


who  had  entered  the  Senate  on  March  4. 
1911,  became  caucus  chairman,  head  of  the 
new  Democratic  steering  committee,  and 
floor  leader  of  the  Senate,  having  been  chosen 
as  a  progressive  In  close  touch  with  the  Wil- 
son administration,  in  place  of  the  conserv- 
ative Senator  Martin,  of  Virginia,  who  had 
been  the  Democratic  floor  leader  in  the  62d 
Congress. 

Kern's  flr.st  act  was  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  steering  committee, 
five  of  whose  nine  members  were  freshmen 
Senators  and  seven  of  whom  were  liberals. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were:  Martin, 
of  Virginia,  conservative;  Clarke,  of  Ar- 
kansas, conservative;  Chamberlain,  of  Ore- 
gon, liberal;  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  liberal; 
O'Gorman,  of  New  York,  liberal;  Smith,  of 
Georgia,  liberal;  Lea,  of  Tennessee,  liberal; 
Thomas,  of  Colorado,  liberal;  Kern,  of  In- 
diana (chairman) .  liberal. 

Analysis  of  the  assignment  of  committee 
chairmanships  In  the  Senate  at  the  outset  of 
the  63d  Congress  shows  that  there  were  32 
Instances '  In  which  the  seniority  custom 
was  followed  in  selecting  committee  chair- 
men, when  fiUowance  is  made  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  one-committee-chairmanshlp- 
per-Senaior  custom  and  for  deaths  and  resig- 
nations. These  32  cases  are  listed  below,  to- 
gether with  the  political  category  (liberal  or 
conservative  I  in  which  the  members  were 
classified  by  contemporary  opinion  .= 

Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Gore,  liberal. 

Appropriations:     Martin,    conservative. 

Audit  and  Control:  Williams,  conservative. 

Censtis:  Chilton,  conservative. 

Claims:  Bryan,  liberal. 

Coast  Dcfe.ises:  Martine,  liberal. 

Corporations  Organized  in  District  of 
Columbia:  La  Follette,  liberal. 

District  of  Columbia:  Smith  of  Maryland, 
conservative. 

Finance:  Simmons,  conservative. 

Fisheries:  Thornton,  conservative. 

Foreign  Relations:  Bacon,  conservative. 

Immigration:  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
liberal. 

Indian  Affairs:  Stone,  conservative. 

Interoceanlc  Canals:   OGorman,  liberal. 

Interstate  Commerce:  Newlands,  liberal. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation:  Myers,  liberal. 

Judiciary;  Culberson,  conservative. 

Manufactures:  Reed,  liberal. 

Military  Affairs:  Johnston,  conservative. 

Naval  Affairs:  Tillman,  conservative. 

Pensions:  Shlvely,  liberal. 

Philippines:  Hitchcock,  liberal. 

Post  OfBce  and  Post  Roads:  Bankhead,  con- 
servative. 

Printing:  Fletcher,  conservative. 

Privileges  and  Elections:  Kern,  liberal. 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds;  Swanson, 
conservative. 

Public  Lands:  Chamberlain,  liberal. 

Revolutionary  Claims:  Bradley,  conserva- 
tive. 

Rules:  Overman,  conservative. 

Standards,  Weights,  and  Measures:  Clapp 
liberal. 

Transportation  Routes  to  Seaboard;  Mc- 
Cumber,  conservative. 

University  of  United  States;  Dillingham, 
conservative. 

Analysis  further  shows  that  there  were  40 
instances  in  which  the  seniority  custom  was 
not  followed  in  choosing  Senate  committee 
chairmen  at  the  opening  of  the  63d  Con- 
gress. These  40  cases  are  listed  below,  to- 
gether with  their  political  classification;  i 

Accommodations  for  Library  of  Congress: 
Penrose,  conservative. 

Canadian  Relations ;  Shields,  liberal. 

Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment:  Pomerene, 
liberal. 


» Source:  Senate  Journal,  Apr.  27,  1911  pp 
41-42;  Mar.  15,  1913,  pp.  311-14. 
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Coast  and  Insular  Survey;  Saulsbury,  lib- 
eral. 

Commerce:  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  conserva- 
tive. 

Conservation  of  National  Resources:  Smith 
Of  Arizona,  liberal. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers:  Page,  con- 
tervatlve. 

Education  and   Labor:    Smith  of   Georgia 
liberal.  ' 

Engrossed  Bills:  Warren,  conservative. 

Enrolled  Bills:  Hollls.  liberal. 

Examine  Civil  Service:  Smith  of  Michigan. 
CoTiservative. 

Expenditures  In   Agriculture  Department; 
$hpppard.  liberal. 

Expenditures  In  Commerce  and  Labor  De- 
ai  tment:  Thompson,  liberal. 

Expenditures      In      Interior     Department: 
Emoot,  conservative. 

!    Expenditures      in      Justice      Department: 
tutherland,  conservative. 

Expenditures  In  Navy  Department:  Hughes, 
liberal. 

Expenditures  in  Post  Office  Department: 
Vardaman.  liberal. 

Expenditures  In  State  Department:  Lewis. 
liberal. 

Exisenditures  In  Treasury  Department; 
Jloblnson,  liberal. 

Expenditures   In   War   Department:    Po!n- 
exter.  liberal. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes:  Nelson,  conservative. 

Forest  Reservations  and  Game  Protection : 
iPne,  liberal, 
il  Geological     Survey:     Clark    of    Wyoming. 
«on.cervatlve. 
'    Indian   Depredations:    Borah,   liberal. 

Industrial  Expositions:   Ashurst.  liberal. 

Investigate  Trespassers  on  Indian  Lands: 
$tephenson,  conservative. 

Revision  of  the  Laws:  Johnston.. 
.Conservative. 

Library:  Lea,  liberal. 

Mines  .TOd   Mining:   Walsh,  liberal. 

Mississippi    River   and    Tributaries:    Cum- 

rins.  liberal. 
National  Banks:  Johnson,  liberal. 
I   Pacific  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico:  Shafroth 
liberal. 

Pacific  Railroad:    Brandegee.  conservative 
Patents:   James,  liberal 

(Private  Land  Claims:  Lodge,  conservative. 
Public  Health  and  National  Quarantine- 
Ransdell,  liberal. 

Railroads:    Perkins,  conservative. 

Territories:  Plttman,  liberal. 

Transportation  and  Sale  of  Meat  Products: 
Ipu  Pont,  conservative. 

Woman  Suffrage:  Thomas,  liberal. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  72 
Sltandlng  committees  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time,  the  chairmanships  of  21  of  them  in  the 
Democratic  63d  Senate  were  given  to  Repub- 
licans. The  following  Senate  committees 
Were  chaired  by  Republicans  or  Republican 
Pro<?ress!ves  In  the  63d  Congress: 

Additional  Accommodations  for  Library  of 
Co.'igress. 

Corporations  Organized  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  Disposition  of  Useless  Executive  Papers. 
Engrossed   Bills. 

Examination  of  the  Civil  Service. 
Expenditures  In  the  Interior  Department. 
Expenditures      in      the      Department      of 
JIustlce. 

Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians. 
Geological  Survey. 
Indian  Depredations. 

I  Investigate  Trespassers  on  Indian  Lands. 
Mississippi  River  and  its  Tributaries. 
Pacific  Railroads. 
Private  Land  Claims. 
Railroads. 

Revolutionary  Claims. 
Standards,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Transportation  Routes  to  the  Seaboard. 
Transportation  and  Sale  of  Meat  Products. 
University  of  the  United  States. 
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With  72  standing  committees,  51  Demo- 
crats, and  the  one-chalrmanshlp-per-Senator 
rule,  tt  was  obvloufly  necessary  to  share  the 
chairmanships  with  the  minority  party. 
(The  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws 
was  classified  els  a  joint  committee  without 
a  chairman  ) 

Of  the  72  Senat.'  committees  in  1913,  39 
were  chaired  by  Liberals  and  33  were  chaired 
by  Conservatives,  according  to  contempo- 
rary classifications.  Of  the  20  most  impor- 
tant committees,  10  were  chaired  by  Liberals 
and  10  by  Conservai  Ives. 

Classification  of  <  halrmanships  of  20  major 
Senate  committees  In  63d  Congress  follows: 

Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Gore,  of  Okla- 
homa, liberal. 

Banking  and  Currency:  Owen,  of  Okla- 
homa, liberal. 

Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment:  Pomer- 
ene. of  Ohio,  liberal 

Education  and  Labor:  Smith,  of  Georgia, 
liberal. 

Immigration:  Sralth.  of  South  Carolina, 
liberal. 

Interstate  Commerce;  Newlands.  of  Ne- 
vada, liberal. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation;  Myers,  of 
Montana,  liberal. 

Mines  and  Mining;  Walsh,  of  Montana, 
liberal. 

Privileges  and  Eli-ctlons:  Kern,  of  Indiana, 
liberal. 

Public  Lands;  <:hamberlaln,  of  Oregon, 
liberal. 

Appropriations:  Martin,  of  Washington, 
conservative. 

Finance:  Slmmcns,  of  North  Carolina, 
conservative. 

Fisheries:  Thornton,  of  Louisiana,  con- 
servative. 

Foreign  Relations:  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  con- 
servative. 

Judiciary:  Culberson,  of  Texas,  conserva- 
tive. 

Military    Affairs:    Johnston,    of    Alabama, 

conservative. 

Naval  Affairs:  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina, 
conservative. 

Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads:  Bankhead,  of 
Alabama,  conservative. 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds;  Swanson, 
of  Virginia,  conserviitlve. 

Rules:  Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  con- 
servative. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Gore  (Okla- 
homa) ,  liberal. 

Banking  and  Currency;  Owen  (Oklahoma), 
liberal. 

Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment :  Pomerene 
(Ohio),  liberal. 

Education  and  Labor:  Smith  (Georgia), 
liberal. 

Immigration;  S^nlth  (South  Carolina), 
liberal. 

Interstate  Commerce;  Newlands  (Nevada), 
liberal. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation:  Myers  (Mon- 
tana), liberal. 

Mines  and  Mli.lng:  Walsh  (Montana), 
liberal. 

P»rlvlleges  and  Elections:  Kern  (Indiana), 
liberal. 

Public  Lands:  Chamberlain  (Oregon), 
liberal. 

The  operation  of  the  one-commlttee-chalr- 
manshlp-per-Senator  custom  caused  several 
departures  from  the  seniority  custom. 
Thus,  Bankhead  was  in  line  for  the  chair- 
manships of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads;  but  recelvid  only  the  latter.  Bacon 
was  In  line  for  the  chairmanships  of  For- 
eign Relations,  Judiciary,  Rules,  and  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Post  Office  Department; 
but  received  only  the  chairmanship  of  For- 
eign Relations.  Tillman  was  the  ranking 
Democrat  In  the  (2d  Congress  on  Appropria- 
tions. Canadian  Relations,  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  Forest  Reservations,  Interstate  Com- 


merce, Mines  and  Mining,  and  Naval  Affairs; 
but  became  chairman  only  of  Naval  Affairs. 
The  following  major  departures  from  the 
seniority  custom  may  also  be  noted.  Gore 
became  chairman  of  Agricvilture  and  For- 
estry rather  than  the  ranking  Bankhead  who 
became  chairman  of  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads.  Martin  became  chairman  of  Appro- 
priations rather  than  the  ranking  Tillman 
because  of  the  latter's  advanced  age  and  poor 
health,  but  Tillman  became  chairman  of 
Naval  Affairs.  Pomerene,  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator, became  chairman  of  Civil  Service  and 
Retrenchment  rather  than  the  ranking 
Clarke  who  became  chairman  of  Commerce. 
Thornton,  a  freshman  Senator,  became 
chairman  of  Fisheries  rather  than  the  rank- 
ing Overman  who  became  chairman  of  Rules. 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  a  first  termer,  be- 
came chairman  of  Immigration  rather  than 
the  ranking  Gore  who  became  chairman  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  And  Myers  of 
Montana,  a  freshman  Senator,  became  chair- 
man of  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  rather 
than  the  ranking  Newlands  who  became 
chairman  of  Interstate  Commerce. 

CHANGES    IN     MAJOR    SENATE    COMMITTEE    MEM- 
BERSHIPS AT   OPENING   or   63D   CONGRESS    (1913) 

Agricultural  and  Forestry 

The  Democratic  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, who  were  Members  of  both  the  62d  and 
63d  Congresses,  retained  their  rank  on  the 
committee  In  the  63d  Congress,  except  for 
Bankhead  who  was  In  line  for  the  chairman- 
ship, but  was  not  assigned  to  the  commit- 
tee in  the  63d  Congress.  Of  the  nine  Demo- 
cratic members  of  this  committee  In  the 
63d  Congress,  the  top  four  were  classified 
as  literals  and  the  bottom  five  were  new- 
comers. 

Aiypropriations 

The  Democratic  composition  of  this  com- 
mittee was  considerably  reshuffled  in  the  63d 
Congress.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
had  been  its  ranking  minority  member  in 
the  62d  Congress,  dropped  down  to  ninth 
place  on  the  E>emocratlc  side  In  the  63d 
Congress,  presumably  because  the  steering 
committee  believed  that  the  burden  of 
chairing  this  committee  was  too  heavy  for 
a  man  of  his  advanced  age  and  poor  health. 
He  was  assigned  Instead  to  the  chairmanship 
of  Naval  Affairs  (Cf.  Haynes,  "The  U.S.  Sen- 
ate." vol.  1.  p.  301.) 

Martin,  of  Virginia,  who  ranked  fourth  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  this  committee  In 
the  62d  Congress,  became  its  chairman  in 
the  63d  Congress,  perhaps  as  a  consolation 
prize  for  his  loss  of  the  floor  leadership. 
Culberson,  of  Texas,  was  dropped  from  third 
place  to  the  bottom  spot  on  the  majority 
Bide.  Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
up  from  fifth  to  second  place.  Owen,  of 
Oklahoma,  moved  up  from  sixth  to  third 
place.  And  Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved  up 
from  the  foot  of  the  committee  to  fourth 
place.  The  resulting  Democratic  lineup  on 
Appropriations  In  the  63d  Congress  was  five 
conservatives,  four  liberals,  and  one  un- 
classified. 

Education  and  Labor 

Bankhead,  ranking  Democrat  on  this  com- 
mittee In  the  62d  Congress,  was  not  assigned 
to  the  committee  in  the  63d  Congress.  Hoke 
Smith  (Georgia),  who  had  not  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  In  the  62d  Congress,  be- 
came Its  chairman  in  the  63d.  The  other 
Democratic  members  of  this  committee  in 
the  62d  Congress,  who  remained  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  63d,  retained  their  rank  on  the 
committee.  The  resulting  Democratic  line- 
up was  four  liberals,  one  conservative,  and 
one  not  classified. 

Finance 

Simmons  (North  Carolina),  ranking  Dem- 
ocrat on  this  committee  in  the  62d,  be- 
came Its  chairman  in  the  63d.  The  other 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee  In 
the  62d  retained  their  rank  on  the  commit- 


tee In  the  63d.  except  Kern  (Indiana),  who 
gave  up  his  seat  on  Finance  to  become  floor 
leader.  The  resulting  Democratic  lineup  on 
the  committee  In  the  83d  CongreM  waa  four 
liberals,  three  conser^'atives,  and  three  not 
classified. 

Foreign   Relations 

Bacon  ( Georgia ) ,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber in  the  62d,  became  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee In  the  63d.  The  other  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  in  the  62d  re- 
tained their  rank  on  the  committee  in  the 
63d.  and  four  other  Democrats,  who  had  not 
served  on  the  committee  In  the  e2d,  were 
added  at  the  bottom  on  the  Democratic  side : 
Williams  (Mississippi),  a  conservative; 
Swanson  (Virginia),  a  conservative;  Pome- 
rene (Ohio),  a  liberal;  and  Smith  (Arizona), 
not  classified.  The  resulting  Democratic 
lineup  on  the  committee  in  the  63d  Congress 
was  five  liberals,  four  conservatives,  and  one 
not  classified. 

Interstate  Commerce 

Tillman  (South  Carolina)  was  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  this  committee  in 
the  62d  Congress,  but  was  not  assigned  to 
It  in  the  63d.  Foster  (LouUiana),  No. 
2  Democrat  on  the  committee  in  the  62d, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  63d  Senate.  New- 
lands  (Nevada),  3d  Democrat  on  the  com- 
mittee In  the  62d,  became  Its  chairman  in 
the  63d.  Clarke  (Arkansas) ,  4th  Demo- 
crat on  the  committee  in  the  62d,  was  not 
assigned  to  it  in  the  63d.  Gore  (Oklahoma), 
6th  Democrat  on  the  committee  In  the  62d, 
moved  down  to  last  place  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  committee  in  the  63d  Congress. 
Watson  ( West  Virginia ) ,  6th  Democratic 
member  of  the  committee  in  the  62d,  was 
not  a  member  of  the  63d  Senate.  Pomerene 
(Ohio)  moved  up  from  the  foot  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  62d  to  3d  spot  on  the  ma- 
jority side  in  the  63d.  And  six  Democrats 
were  added  to  the  committee  in  the  63d 
Congress:  Smith  (South  Carolina),  Myers 
(Montana),  Robinson  (Arkansas).  Saulsbury 
(Delaware),  Thompson  (Kansas),  and  Lewis 
(Illinois).  As  thus  reconstituted,  this  com- 
mittee was  dominated  by  liberals  on  the 
Democratic  side  In  the  63d  Congress. 

Judiciary 

Bacon  (Georgia)  who  was  tlie  ranking 
Democrat  on  this  committee  in  the  62d  Con- 
gress, dropped  to  the  foot  of  the  table  on 
the  majority  side  In  the  63d  Congress.  Cul- 
berson (Texas),  No.  2  Democrat  on  the 
committee  In  the  62d  Congress,  became  com- 
mittee chairman  in  the  03d.  The  Ist  four 
Democrats  who  followed  him  in  the  63d  re- 
tained the  same  relative  rank  on  the  com- 
mittee they  had  had  in  the  62d  Congress. 
Four  other  Democrats  were  added  to  the 
committee  in  the  63d  Congress  who  had  not 
been  members  of  It  in  the  62d.  As  thus  re- 
constituted in  the  63d,  this  committee  was 
composed  on  the  majority  side  of  five  con- 
servatives, three  liberals,  and  two  unclassi- 
fied members. 

Military  Affairs 

The  Democratic  membership  oi  this  com- 
mittee was  reshuffled  in  the  63d  Congress. 
Chamberlain  (Oregon) ,  who  occupied  fourth 
place  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  62d  Congress,  became  its  chair- 
man in  the  63d  Congress  after  Johnston 
(Alabama)  died  on  August  8,  1913.  Foster 
(Louisiana),  a  member  of  the  committee  in 
the  62d,  was  not  a  member  of  the  63d  Senate. 
Clarke  (Arkansas)  dropped  from  third  place 
on  the  committee  In  the  62d  Congress  to  last 
place  In  the  63d.  Hitchcock  (Nebraska) 
moved  up  from  fifth  to  second  place.  Wil- 
liams (Mississippi)  left  the  committee  in  the 
63d.  And  Lea  (Tennessee)  moved  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  table  to  third  place  on 
the  majority  side.  As  thus  reconstituted, 
a  majority  of  the  Democrats  on  this  commit- 
tee In  the  6Sd  Congress  were  classifled  as 
liberals.  Including  the  top  three  memliers. 
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Tbe  Democratic  lineup  on  this  committee 
In  the  ead  Congress  continued  Into  tlie  63d. 
with  TlUnutn  (South  Carolina)  the  ranking 
£>emocratlc  member  In  the  62d,  becoming 
chairman  In  the  63d.  The  only  diemotlon 
In  r^ommlttee  rank  among  the  Democrats  was 
Smith  (Maryland)  who  dropped  from  second 
place  in  the  62d  to  last  place  In  the  63d.  Of 
its  eight  Democratic  members  in  the  63d 
Congress,  five  were  listed  as  conservatives, 
and  three  as  liberals.  The  top  three  Demo- 
crats were  all  classified  as  conservatives. 

Post  Offlcea  and  Poat  Roada 
The  seven  Democratic  members  of  this 
committee  in  the  62d  Congress  became  the 
seven  majority  members  in  the  63d  in  the 
same  order  of  rank.  Two  Democrats  were 
added  to  complete  the  majority  quota  on  the 
conunlttee.  Bankhead  became  chairman 
and,  of  the  nine  Democrats  on  the  committee 
in  the  63d.  five  were  classified  as  liberals 
and  four  as  conservatives. 

Privilegea  and  Electiona 

The  two  ranking  Democrats  on  this  com- 
mittee in  the  62d  Congress:  Paynter  (Ken- 
tucky) and  Johnston  (Alabama),  were  not 
Members  of  the  63d  Senate  after  Johnston 
died  in  August  1913.  Fletcher  (Florida) ,  the 
third  Democrat,  was  not  assigned  to  this 
committee  in  the  63d  Congress.  The  fourth 
Democrat,  Kern  ( Indiana ) ,  became  conunlt- 
tee chairman  in  the  63d.  He  was  followed  In 
both  Congresses  by  the  same  two  Democrats: 
Lea  (Tennessee)  and  Pomerene  (Ohio).  Six 
Democrats  were  added  to  the  committee  in 
the  63d  Congress.  Of  the  resulting  nine 
Democrats  on  the  committee  In  the  63d  Con- 
gress, six  were  classified  as  liberals,  one  as  a 
conservative,  and  two  were  unclassified. 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 

On  this  conunlttee  Culberson  (Texas)  was 
the  ranking  Democrat  in  the  62d  Congress, 
but  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  In 
the  63d.  Swanson  (Virginia)  moved  up 
from  second  place  In  the  62d  Congress  to  the 
chairmanship  in  the  63d.  Owen  (Okla- 
homa) ,  third-ranking  Democrat  on  the  com- 
mittee in  the  62d,  was  not  assigned  to  it  in 
the  63d.  Watson  (West  Virginia),  fourth 
Democrat  on  the  conunlttee  in  the  62d,  was 
not  a  Member  of  the  63d  Senate.  The  other 
three  Democrats  on  the  committee  in  the  62d 
Congress  moved  up  In  order  to  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  spots  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  conunlttee  in  the  63d  Congress. 
Pour  other  Democrats  were  added  below  them 
in  the  63d.  As  thus  reconstituted,  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee  in  the 
63d  Congress  included  three  liberals,  two 
conservatives,  and  three  unclassified  mem- 
bers. 

Public  Lands 

Myers  (Montana),  4th  Democrat  on  this 
committee  in  the  62d  Congress,  moved  up 
to  the  chairmanship  in  the  63d  Congress 
after  Chamberlain  (Oregon) ,  who  was  named 
chairman  at  the  outset,  resigned  the  chair- 
manship of  Public  Lrfknds  to  become  chair- 
man of  Military  Affairs  after  Johnston 
(Alabama)  died  in  August  1913.  Newlands 
(Nevada),  ranking  minority  member  In  the 
ead.  was  not  assigned  to  Public  Lands  in  the 
ead.  Nor  was  Thornton  (Louisiana),  third 
Democrat  on  the  committee  In  th«  esd, 
assigned  to  it  in  the  63d.  Smith  (Arlaona), 
who  sat  »t  the  foot  of  the  table  in  the  ead 
Congress,  moved  up  to  No,  2  spot  in  the 
63d.  Six  other  Democrats,  not  former  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  were  assigned  to  it 
lu  the  63d.  The  effect  of  these  changes  was 
to  give  the  committee  this  Democratic  com- 
plexion: two  liberals,  six  new  Members  of 
the  Senate  not  yet  classified,  and  one  un- 
known. 


Rules 

The  Rules  Committee  In  the  63d  Congress 
had  only  two  Democratic  members:  Bacon 
(Qeorgla)  and  Overman  (North  Carolina). 
In  the  63d  Congress  Overman  became  chair- 
man of  Rules  and  Bacon  dropped  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  table.  Four  Democrats: 
Kern  (Indiana),  O'Gorman  (New  York), 
Williams  (Mississippi),  and  Lea  (Tennessee) 
were  added  on  the  majority  side  of  Rules  In 
the  63d.  As  a  result  of  these  changes.  Rules 
In  the  63d  Congress  had  four  liberal  and 
two  conservative  Democrats. 

CHANGES   IN  SENATE   RULES 

The  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
Senate  that  took  place  in  March  1913.  in- 
cluding the  extensive  reshuffling  of  commit- 
tee chairmanships  and  memberships  and  the 
numerous  departures  from  the  traditional 
seniority  practice,  led  to  widespread  reports 
in  the  press  and  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  period  that  the  Senate  had  revised  its 
rules  regulating  the  selection  and  conduct 
of  committee  chairmen.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  "American  Review  of  Reviews,"  edited 
by  Albert  Shaw,  informed  its  readers  in  its 
issue  for  April  1913,  that:  "Even  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  personal  changes  which  bring 
a  new  set  of  men  into  control  of  a  body  so 
recently  managed  by  the  extreme  conserva- 
tives of  both  parties,  are  the  changes  in  the 
rules"  (p.  393).  Such  reports  were  erro- 
neous, however,  for  the  Senate  Journal  for 
the  1st  session  of  the  63d  Congress  records 
no  such  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  so-called  seniority  rule  as  it  relates  to 
committee  assignments  in  the  Senate  has  al- 
ways been  a  matter  of  party  practice  and  is 
unknown  to  the  standing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

CHANCES  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  SENATE  AT  THE 
OPENING    OF    THE    63D   CONGRESS 

As  noted  above,  at  the  opening  of  the  63d 
Congress  Senator  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana, 
who  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
only  2  years,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  caucus,  chairman  of  its  steering 
committee,  and  floor  leader.  Kern  was  a 
progressive  Democrat  who  had  been  the  vice 
presidential  nominee  with  Bryan  in  1908. 
His  first  move  was  to  reorganize  the  E>emo- 
cratic  steering  committee  in  the  manner 
described  above. 

In  his  biography  of  Kern,  published  5  years 
later,  Claude  G.  Bowers  wrote: 

"Thus  the  election  of  Senator  Kern  to  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Wilson  administration,  with  all 
that  followed  •  •  •  marked  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  broke  down  the 
fetish  of  the  seniority  rule,  smashed  super- 
annuated precedents  and  traditions,  made 
difficult  if  not  Impossible  the  domination  of 
the  body  by  a  small  coterie  of  men  en- 
trenched in  powerful  chairmanships,  and  did 
more  toward  the  democratization  of  the  Sen- 
ate than  had  been  done  in  half  a  century." 

While  there  is  a  large  element  of  truth  in 
Bowers'  evaluation  of  Senator  Kern's  leader- 
ship during  the  first  Wilson  administration, 
the  sweeping  changes  that  were  effected  in 
committee  chairmanships  and  assignments 
were  the  result,  not  of  any  actual  amend- 
ments of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  but 
the  resolute  snd  resourceful  lendershlp  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  that  Chamber. 

R.  Con.  Rks.  18 — 79tm  Conork^  I&t  Session 
Reaolvtd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  is  here- 
by established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  committee)  to  be  composed 
of  six  Members  of  the  Senate  ( not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 


Jbrlty  party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  (ix  Members  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  (not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  memt>ers  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members.  No 
recommendation  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
Btittee  except  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  representing  each  House,  taken 
•fparately. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
s^d  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
Oberation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Silates  and  shall  recommend  improvements 
iitk  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
Ttiew  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  its  operations,  improving  its 
relationships  with  other  branches  of  the 
dnited  States  Government,  and  enabling  it 
better  to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Oonstitution.  This  study  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to.  the  organization  and 
Operation  of  each  House  of  the  Congress;  the 
relationship  between  the  two  Houses;  the 
relationships  between  the  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government;  the  employ- 
atent  and  remuneration  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  respective  Houses  and  officers 
a»id  employees  of  the  committees  and  Mem- 
fcprs  of  Congress;  and  the  structure  of.  and 
the  relationships  between,  the  various  stand- 
Mig.  special,  and  select  committees  of  the 
Congress:  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
atuthcrize  the  committee  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  rules,  par- 
liamentary procedure,  practices,  and  or 
Hrecedentfi  of  either  House,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  any  matter  on  the  fioor  of  either 
I^ouse:  Provided  further,  That  the  languaije 
•tnployed  herein  shall  not  prohibit  the  com- 
mittee from  studying  and  recommending  the 
consolidations  and  reorganization  of  com- 
mittees. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
Sfuthorlzed  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  autlior- 
Ited  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
djuring  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  to 
rfequire  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
srice  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
Of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to 
Sdmlnlster  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  blnd- 
Ui?,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
djeems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic 
services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be 
Hi    excess    of    25    cents    per    hundred    words. 

(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cler- 
Wai  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensa- 
tion so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  compensa- 
tion prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act 
Of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties. 

(c)  The  exjienses  of  the  committee,  which 
shall  not  c.Kceed  $15,000,  shall  be  paid  one- 
hinlf  from  the  contingent  fund  of  tlie  Sen;ite 
Slid  orc-hnlf  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Ropreseniatives.  upon  vouchers 
■I  ;nrd  by  the  chairman, 

(d)  Tlie  committee  slinll  report  from  time 
tt>  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Rcptcsentalivcs  the  results  of  Its  study, 
lii;.;ether  with  Its  recommcndnllona,  the  first 
Wj.ort  being  made  not  Intvr  than  April  1. 
1|)>J5.  If  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  both,  are  In  recess  or  have 
sjdjourned,  the  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  tl^e  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  boUi,  as  the 
efise  may  be.  All  reports  and  findings  of  the 
et)mmlttee  shall,  when  received,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  Senate 
Stid  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House. 
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Passed  the  Houm  of  Representatives  Janu- 
ary 18, 1945. 
Attest : 

SCMTTB   THIMBLI, 

Clerk. 
Passed  the  Scnete  amended  February  H, 

1945. 
Attest: 

LXSLIK    L.    BlFTLE, 

Secretar]/. 
House  agrees  to  Senate  amendments  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1945. 
Attest : 

South  Trimble. 

Clerk. 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.  Mr.  President.  I 
most  heartily  approve  of  the  general 
piirf>ort  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  although 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  instances  I  differ 
slightly  with  him.  I  hope  his  speech 
will  be  consideied  both  by  the  Senate 
and  the  press  and  also  by  the  country 
as  a  whole. 


EASTERN   AIRLINES   AND  THE   AIR- 
LINE STRIKE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
statement  to  the  Senate  of  July  25  on  the 
airline  strike,  I  reported  a  successful 
conclusion  to  the  eflforts  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  end  the  emergency  in 
airline  transpoi  tation.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  I  reported  that  the  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  the  Flight 
Engineers  had  accepted  the  Secretary's 
proposal  in  settlement  of  all  Issues  in 
their  long  and  difficult  dispute. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  had  been  offered  pre- 
cisely the  same  proposal  which  Pan  Am 
and  the  other  airlines  had  accepted,  but 
Eastern  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
pattern  in  the  industry  and  rejected  the 
proposal. 

The  term  of  the  Secretary's  proposal 
which  Eastern  said  was  unacceptable  to 
it  involved  the  crew  complement  and 
crew  assignment  provision.  The  for- 
mula proposed  by  the  Secretary  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  lines  and  was  taken 
directly  from  the  report  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  headed  by  Professor 
Peinsinger.  The  Feinsinger  report  in 
turn  corresponded  to  the  Taylor  award 
in  the  Pan  Am -Pilots'  arbitration  and 
to  the  recommendations  of  all  of  the 
numerous  Presidential  emergency  boards 
which  have  dealt  with  this  subject  over 
the  past  year. 

Eastern  had  agreed  to  this  formula 
earlier  in  the  summer  and  it  came  as  a 
distinct  surprise  to  find  that  at  this  late 
and  critical  point  in  the  dispute,  it 
should  change  its  mind  and  reject  the 
proposal. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  followinB 
the  dispute  recamiae  that  the  crew  com- 
plement and  Job  assignment  formula  lies 
at  the  heart  of  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  awartls  which  have  been  made 
by  the  various  Presidential  commissions 
in  this  case,  and  it  was  the  principal 
and  decisive  factor  in  developing  a  pro- 
posal which  finally  terminated  the  dis- 
pute as  far  as  the  Flight  Engineers  are 
concerned  and  as  far  as  the  other  air- 
lines except  Ea.stern  are  concerned. 

I  should  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  received  a  few  days 
ago  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Brown,  president 


of  the  Flight  Engineers  International 

Association  on  the  latest  phase  of  this 
case  and  a  letter  which  I  have  today 
addressed  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
FAA,  dealing  with  further  aspects  of 
this  precise  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  these  two  let- 
ters appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  31,  1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  to  appraise  you  of 
the  current  status  of  the  Eastern  Air  Line- 
Flight  Engineer  dispute. 

Meetings  were  held  during  the  week  of 
July  23  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  These  meetlr.ss  con- 
sisted largely  of  sessions  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  Air  Line  Pilots'  Association. 
There  were  no  meetings  t)etween  any  of  the 
parties  and  the  Flight  Engineers,  although 
we  were  requested  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  to  be  available. 

On  Friday.  July  27.  we  were  Informed  by 
the  carrier  that  they  desired  to  see  us  alone 
(without  Government  representation)  and  a 
meeting  was  arranged  for  6  p.m.  How- 
ever, at  approximately  5  p.m.,  an  Eastern 
representative  called  the  Flight  Engineers 
and  Informed  them  that  they  wished  to  can- 
cel the  meeting  and  that  they  were  returning 
to  Miami  to  meet  with  the  pilots.  The  bar- 
gaining in  this  dispute  has  developed  to  the 
pKJint  where  Eastern  Air  Lines  has  abdicated 
its  responsibility  to  negotiate  exclusively 
with  the  bargaining  agent  ( FEIA )  over  mat- 
ters related  to  the  Flight  Engineers  and  are 
dealing  only  with  the  pilots.  Eastern  has 
taken  the  position  that  any  agreement  l>e- 
tween  It  and  the  Flight  Engineers  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots"  Asso- 
ciation even  though  other  airlines  such  as 
Pan  American  have  concluded  similar  agree- 
ments. In  effect,  the  Flight  Engineers  now 
find  themselves  negotiating  with  the  Air 
Line  Pilots'  Association  tlurough  the  com- 
pany. 

As  of  this  writing  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt by  any  party  to  arrange  ftu-ther  ne- 
gotiating sessions. 

As  you  know,  we  have  accepted  the  Secre- 
tary's proposal;  however.  Eastern  has 
demurred,  claiming  that  this  proposal  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Air  Line 
Pilots'  Association. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  Eastern 
Airlines'  Flight  Engineers  stand  ready  to  meet 
with  the  company  in  order  to  work  out  an 
agreement  based  upon  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  July  23,  1962. 
We  would  hope  that  a  negotiating  session 
could  be  arranged  within  the  next  34  hours 
where  any  special  problems  that  Sastern 
Airlines  might  have  in  relation  to  the  Secre- 
tary's proposal  could  be  worked  out. 

We  would  also  like  to  ta-lng  to  your  atten- 
tion certain  strikebreaking  activities  which 
are  now  being  carried  out  on  Eastern  Air- 
lines. Some  weeks  ago  Eastern  Airlines  ap- 
plied to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  a 
revision  to  their  FAA-approved  fitght  engi- 
neer training  program.  We  have  been  In- 
formed by  FAA  Admlniitrntor  Najeeb  Halaby 
that  the  changes  requested  by  Eastern  were 
such  as  to  more  easily  fscllltate  the  eer- 
tlficatlon  snd  use  of  coptlou  as  flight  engi- 
neers on  Eastern.  Shortly  thereafter.  East- 
ern Airlines  stated  that  they  had  called  in 
some  80  copilots  for  purposes  of  providing 
them  flight  engineer  training.  These  men 
have  now  received  approximately  24  hours 
of  ground  school  and  are  currently  being 
issued  flight  engineer  certificates  conditioned 
upon   FAA's  approval  of   the  new   training 


program.  This  activity  is  continuing  on 
Eastern  Airlines — apparently  with  the  antici- 
pation by  Eastern  that  this  program  will 
eventually  be  approved.  The  technical  Jus- 
tification for  Eastern  Airlines'  application 
for  a  revision  of  their  training  program  is 
that  with  the  ground  school  that  the  copilots 
have  already  received  as  copilots,  they  need 
only  an  additional  24  hours  of  instruction. 
Sincerely. 

R.  A.  Brown  . 

President. 


August  2.  1962. 
Hon.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby. 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Halaby:  I  have  enclosed  a  copy 
of  a  self-explanatory  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  Brown  of  the  Flight  Engineers 
International  Association,  describing  the 
most  recent  developments  in  the  Eastern 
Airlines  situation  with  which  you  are 
familiar. 

As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
cently developed  a  formula  for  the  settlement 
of  the  airline  disputes  which  was  acceptable 
to  the  Flight  Engineers  and  to  ail  of  the  air- 
lines except  Eastern.  My  knowledge  of 
these  negotiations  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  request  of  the  administration  I 
participated  in  a  number  of  steps  which 
ultimately  produced  this  accord.  Eastern, 
however,  rejected  the  proposal  on  the  ground 
of  unacceptability  of  the  crew  complement 
and  Job  priority  provisions  which  formed  the 
principal  components  of  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval. As  you  must  also  know,  the  crew 
complement  and  Job  priority  principle  re- 
flected In  the  Secretary's  proposal  was  taken 
directly  from  the  Feinsinger  report  which  in 
turn  correspKjnded  to  the  Taylor  award  in  the 
Pan  Am-ALPA  arbitration  and  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  five  Presidential  emer- 
gency boards  dealing  with  the  case.  Eastern 
itself  had  agreed  to  the  crew  complement 
and  Job  priority  provisions  later  incorporated 
into  the  Goldberg  proposal  only  a  short  time 
ago,  but  now.  at  the  critical  point  In  its 
negotiations,  it  reversed  Its  position  and  re- 
jected the  proposal  because  apparently  the 
Eastern  pilots  found  It  to  be  xinacceptable. 

I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  the  crew  com- 
plement and  Job  priority  formula  formed 
the  cornerstone  of  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions and  awards  to  which  I  have  referred 
and  was  the  key  by  which  this  troublestxne 
and  difficult  dispute  of  such  long  standing 
was  finally  terminated  on  a  basis  acceptable 
to  all  parties  save  Eastern. 

Although  Eastern  withdrew  from  its  ear- 
lier acceptance  of  this  aspect  of  the  Goldberg 
proposal  and  thus  deadlocked  the  negotia- 
tions, I  am  not  aware  that  It  has  pending 
any  proposal  of  its  own  on  the  subject  of 
crew  complement  and  Job  priority  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Brown's  letter  indicates  that  Eastern 
recently  applied  to  FAA  for  a  revision  of  Its 
FAA-approved  flight  engineer  training  pro- 
gram In  order  to  expedite  the  quallfloatlon 
of  Its  pilots  as  flight  engineers.  Under  the 
modlfled  program,  as  I  understand  It.  the 
training  time  normally  required  under  ex- 
isting procedures  would  be  drastloally  com- 
pressed to  permit  the  pilots  to  begin  to  func- 
tion as  flight  engineers  after  a  short  period 
of  training. 

The  letter  also  poinu  out  that  there  are 
appn^utimateiy  eighty  copilots  now  being 
trained  under  the  modlfled  program  and 
that  many  of  these  men  have  received  con- 
ditional filght-englneer  certificates  to  be- 
come effective  upon  approval  of  the  Eastern 
application  for  the  shortened  course.  Would 
you  be  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  a 
report  on  the  application,  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  relief  requested,  and  of  its 
status. 
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I  Bbould  appreciate  having  this  informa- 
tion at  your  earUeat  oonvenlence. 

In  writing  to  you,  I  do  not  Intend  to  Imply 
In  any  aenae  that  there  is  any  concern  on  my 
part,  or  on  the  part  of  anyone  else,  that  the 
FAA  may  allow  ItseU  to  be  drawn  into  the 
Eastern  dispute  In  any  manner. 

I  need  not  express  my  unqualified  confi- 
dence that  the  PAA,  like  other  branches  of 
the  executive  establishment,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  its  many  operations, 
including  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  will 
not  tolerate  the  misuse  of  its  processes  or 
procedures  in  any  program  to  break  a  lawful 
strike. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morss. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these  let- 
tei^  show  that  at  this  turn  In  the  course 
of  this  long  dispute.  Eastern  is  prepar- 
ing to  train  its  copilots  to  take  the  flight 
engineers'  jobs  and  has  asked  for  special 
consideration  by  the  FAA  to  permit  it 
to  do  this. 

Eastern's  solution  to  the  dispute  there- 
fore appears  to  be  quite  different  from 
that  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  accepted  by  all  other  parties.  East- 
em  simply  will  break  the  strike  and  will 
replace  the  strikers  with  pilots  thus  set- 
tling the  whole  matter. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  apparently 
asking  the  co(4)eration  of  the  FAA. 

At  this  point  It  might  be  noted  tliat 
It  has  been  the  continuous  policy  of  the 
executive  branch  to  refuse  to  allow  it- 
self to  be  drawn  into  any  program  to 
break  a  lawful  strike. 

This  is  a  harsh  course  which  Eastern 
is  following,  and  I  again  urge  it  to  re- 
consider its  approach  and  to  dispose  of 
these  issues  in  the  usual  channels  of 
coUectiye  bargaining  as  required  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  I  urge  it  to  accept 
the  Secretary's  proposal  and  to  end  this 
painful  strike. 


THE    TRADE    EXPANSION    ACT    OF 
1962— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  KM.  11970,  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  do  so  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from.  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton 
and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo], 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell  J.  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Wiley]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  remain  at  the  desk  through 
Friday.  August  10,  to  give  other  Senators 
an  opportunity  to  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  as  a  constructive  effort 
to  provide  improved  protection  for  those 
industries  faced  with  disruptive  increases 
in  Imports  from  low-wage  industries  In 
foreign   coimtries,    without   frustrating 


the  basic  intent  of  the  trade  expansion 
programu  Briefly,  my  amendment  would 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  nego- 
tiate special  agreements  with  low -wage 
countries  to  allow  such  countries  an  or- 
derly share  of  our  domestic  market, 
without  destroying  our  own  industry  be- 
cause of  the  unfair  advantage  enjoyed 
by  those  foreign  industries  paying  sub- 
standard wages.  This  will  carry  out  the 
intent  of  S.  1735.  the  Orderly  Marketing 
Act,  which  I  introduced  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(5)  to  establish  orderly  marketing  nego- 
tiating procediires  which  will  offer  nations  in 
which  wages  or  working  standards  are  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  in  the  United  States  a  fair 
share  in  the  growth  or  change  in  the  domes- 
tic consumption  in  such  manner  as  will  also 
prevent  unfair  competitive  advantage  over 
United  States  manufacturers  or  producers." 

On  page  3,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  203.  Special  authority  for  imports  from 
nations  with  low  wages  or  work- 
ing standards. 

"In  the  case  of  trade  with  any  nation  or 
nations  in  which  wages,  including  fringe 
benefits,  and  working  standards  with  respect 
to  manufacturing  industries  are  substan- 
tially lower  than  such  wages.  Including  fringe 
benefits,  and  working  standards  in  the  United 
States,  the  Tariff  CommlBsion  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  President,  or  upon  its  own 
motion,  or  upon  application  of  an  Inter- 
ested party,  conduct  a  public  hearing  and 
investigation  to  determine  whether  or  not 
as  to  any  article  or  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  such  nation  or  nations 
there  exists  a  differential  between  domestic 
and  foreign  costs  of  production  which  Is  due 
primarily  to  such  lower  wages.  Including 
fringe  benefits,  and  working  standards  and 
which  gives  foreign  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers of  such  article  or  articles  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  over  domestic  manu- 
facturers or  producers  of  Uke  or  competitive 
articles  such  as  to  cause  or  threaten  sub- 
stantial injury  to  such  domestic  manufac- 
turers or  producers  in  the  United  States  mar- 
ket. If  the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  as  a 
result  of  such  investigation,  find  that  injury 
is  so  caused  or  threatened,  the  President 
may,  pursuant  to  section  201(a),  negotiate 
with  such  nation  or  nations  and  proclaim 
such  import  restrictions  as  are  appropriate 
to  provide  such  foreign  competition  and  do- 
mestic manufacturers  or  producers  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  share  In  the  growth 
or  change  in  the  domestic  market  for  such 
article  or  articles.  Agreements  negotiated 
under  this  section  may  be  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  251  or  Title  III." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  expanded  trade.  I  come 
from  a  State  with  a  rich  heritage  in 
foreign  trade.  I  know  that  our  Nation 
must  trade  if  it  is  to  grow,  and  we  cannot 
export  to  other  nations  unless  we  buy 
from  them.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  a  number  of  domestic 
industries — ^particularly  those  requiring 

large  labor  input*— are  faced  with  a 
tremendous  volume  of  Imports  from 
countries  which  have  resu^hed  a  high 
level  of  mechanization,  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  wages  paid 
to  their  workers. 


The  State  of  Maine,  for  example,  has 
aftveral  kinds  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prises in  this  category,  including  shoes 
ahd  leather  footwear,  woodworking,  and 
textiles.  The  cotton  textile  industry  has 
benefited  from  an  import  agreement  ne- 
gotiated between  our  country  and  19 
others  at  Geneva.  The  authority  for  the 
ootton  textile  negotiations  is  found  un- 
d0r  the  Agriculture  Act.  There  is  no 
sapccific  authority  for  such  negotiations 
in  the  existing  Trade  Agreements  Act,  or 
ih  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  proposed 
tifade  bill  is  to  expand  trade  opportuni- 
tlies,  particularly  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market.  It  as- 
sijimes  that  we  are  talking  about  roughly 
comparable,  mature  industrial  econo- 
mies. It  assumes  that  in  such  a  trade 
expansion  program,  desirable  as  it  may 
be.  there  are  bound  to  be  injuries  to  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  own  economy.  And 
30,  it  provides  for  certain  protections.  In- 
cluding the  escape  clause  proceedings 
ajid  adjustment  assistance. 

Both  of  these  provisions  are  good,  but 
tbey  do  not  have  a  direct  or  sufBclently 
immediate  relationship  to  the  sudden 
flood  of  imports  which  threaten  to  en- 
ffiilf  certain  of  our  domestic  industries. 
What  these  industries  need  is  prompt, 
ahd  realistic  relief.  They  need  breath- 
ing space,  a  time  in  which  to  adjust  to 
cbanging  competitive  conditions.  This 
would  be  true  in  any  case,  but  in  the  case 
Q(t  those  industries  where  increased 
^ciency,  added  capital  investment,  and 
improved  marketing  are  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  wide  differential  in  wages 
between  domestic  and  foreign  manufac- 
tnrers.  they  are  entitled  to  special  con- 
sideration. 

Within  our  own  Nation  we  have  made 
li  illegal  to  transport  goods  across  State 
lljies  when  such  goods  are  manufac- 
tured under  low  wages  and  substandard 
working  conditions.  The  Treaty  of 
Rome,  which  formed  the  foundation  for 
the  Common  Market,  recognized  that 
true  free  trade  between  the  Common 
Mlarket  countries  could  not  be  achieved 
uijitil  the  separate  nations  had  reached  a 
certain  parity  in  wages.  We  caimot  en- 
force Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  on  other 
nations,  but  we  can  insist  on  reasonable 
safeguards  for  our  workers  who  must 
compete  with  workers  in  other  nations 
receiving  abnormally  low  wages  and 
working  under  substandard  conditions. 
Today.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Harold  Toor, 
treasurer  of  the  National  Shoe  Manu- 
fapturers  Association,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  He 
represents  an  important  American  in- 
dustry which  has  been  threatened  by  im- 
ports, and  which  is  feeling  the  pinch  of 
rapidly  expanding  imports  from  low- 
wftge  countries.  Now.  frankly.  I  would 
not  have  been  surprised  if  the  shoe  in- 
dustry had  taken  a  rigidly  protectionist 
attitude  on  the  trade  bill.  To  their 
credit,  they  have  not.  They  have  come 
ouit  for  expanded  trade,  in  a  rational 
framework.  This  amendment  is  one  part 
ol  the  framework  they  support.  It  is  a 
reasonable  request,  which  I  hope  will  re- 
ce  ve  the  favorable  action  of  this  body. 
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Mr.  Toor's  presentation  provides  such 
an  excellent  outline  of  the  general  trade 
problem  confronting  such  industries,  and 
underscores  the  need  of  my  amendment 
so  forcefully,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Hahold  O.  Toor  for  the  U.S. 
Shoe  Manufactijrinc  Industry  Before  the 
Senate  Finance  CoMMrrrEE,  August  1. 
1962 

My  r.ame  Is  Ha.-old  O.  Toor  I  nm  treas- 
urer of  the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Association,  president  of  the  H.  O.  Toor  Shoe 
Corp..  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Freeman  Shoe  Corp.  I  am  representing  the 
National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  New  Englan<l  Shoe  &  Leather  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  St.  Louis  Shoe  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  which  together  include  over 
500  manufacture-s  producing  at  least  90 
percent  of  all  the  footwear  made  in  the 
United  States. 

industry   location    and  place  in   the 

ECONOMY 

The  leather  shoe  manufacturing  industry 
Is  an  essential  Industry  whose  products 
were  rationed  In  World  War  II.  It  is  made 
up  of  approxlmt.tely  850  companies  with 
over  1,300  factories  In  counties  represented 
by  262  congressional  districts  In  38  States. 
These  factories  are  In  over  650  communities. 
In  many  cases.  tl»ey  provide  the  major  eco- 
nomic support  of  the  community.  In  cer- 
tain States,  for  example,  such  as  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  shoe 
manufacturing,  according  to  the  three-digit 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  Manu- 
facturing for  19f'9.  was  the  largest  manu- 
facturing Industry  employer:  In  Missouri  it 
was  the  second  largest:  and  In  Wisconsin 
and  PennFylvanln  it  was  the  11th 

We  generate  i  payroll  In  the  United 
States.  If  we  Include  suppliers  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  machinery,  at  somewhere 
between  350.0O0  md  400.000  employees.  In 
certain  cases  where  ovir  manufacturers  have 
opened  new  factories,  the  community  has 
estimated  that  a  500-person  payroll  affects 
the  economic  welfare  of  1.500  to  2,000  people. 
On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  the  ac- 
tivities of  shoe  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States  affect  the  economic  welfare  of  a  mil- 
lion to  a  million  and  a  half  citizens.  The 
shoe  Industry  Is  vitally  Important  to  hun- 
dreds of  small  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

A    HIGHLY    COMPETTTTV-E    INDUSTRY 

The  shoe  manuf.-\cturlng  Industry  is  one 
of  the  most  competitive  In  the  Nation,  Con- 
centration in  shoe  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  is  minimal.  The  first  4 
companies,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
in  1961  produced  23  4  percent  and  the  first 
50  companies,  5".. 6  percent  of  total  output. 
In  1939.  the  first  4  produced  23  3  per- 
cent and  the  top  50  produced  51  3  percent, 
or  about  the  same  as  today.  The  shoe  In- 
dustry remains  for  the  most  pnrt  In  the 
hands  of  the  small  entrepreneur  or  business- 
man. 

Exit  and  entry  In  the  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  Is  relatively  easy.  Buildings  and 
machinery  may  be  leased,  and  production 
undertaken  with  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  capital  as  compared  with  the  Investment 
required  to  en'.er  manufacturing  Industry 
generally.      Conditions    in    the    Industry    are 

relatively  fluid:  0\er  the  last  11  years  603 
factories  have  ceased  operation,  while  around 
445  factories  have  begun  shoe  manufactur- 
ing. 

An  Index  of  the  Intensive  competition  pre- 
vailing In  shoe  manufacturing  is  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  figures  for 
avarage  factory  value  of  all  shoes  produced. 


The  average  factory  value  was  only  $3.80  per 
pair  in  1961,  as  compared  with  $3.44  in 
1950.  This  rather  amazing  picture  la  con- 
flrtned  at  retail  where  over  68  percent  of  the 
women's  shoes  sell  at  $6  a  pair,  or  below; 
over  60  percent  of  all  men's  shoes  at  $10,  or 
below;  and  over  72  percent  of  all  children's 
shoes  at  or  below  $6  a  pair. 

The  Intense  conflict  prevailing  In  shoe 
manufacturing  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  approximately  850  com- 
panies In  the  Industry,  around  a  third  report 
losses  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  each 
year.  The  earnings  of  the  entire  industry 
.average  about  2  percent  on  Rales,  after  taxes; 
Ihe  middle  50  percent  of  the  companies,  from 
0*  to  2.7  percent. 

SHOE    MANUFACTLTRlNG    INDtTSTRY    RECOGNIZES 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  TRADE  WITH  NATIONS 

The  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  of  the 
United   States  recognizes   the   necessity  of  a 


policy  and  program  of  trade  expansion  aa  a 
national  objective.  We  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported the  proposed  Orderly  Marketing  Act 
of  1061,  under  which  foreign  manufacturers 
would  share  in  the  growth  of  our  domestic 
market. 

We  would  like  to  support  the  proposed 
trade  expansion  bill,  H.R.  11970.  We  have 
grave  doubts,  however,  that  we  can  survive 
as  a  healthy  industry  under  this  legislation 
unless  there  is  an  Improved  safeguard  for 
businesses  such  as  ours  which  face  increas- 
ingly severe  competition   from   Imports. 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS  POSES  AN 
INCREASING  THREAT  TO  THE  SHOE  MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY 

The  table  below  reveals  that  over  the  past 
decade  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  our 
markets  have  been  opened  to  footwear  prod- 
ucts of  the  world  and  a  steady  expansion 
has  taken  place  in  imports  of  footwear. 


f '  .S.  fi':(  inn  liftili  in  Jiiotn-car  (other  than  rubber  fool  wear  and  slipper  socks),  1951-62 
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IVJ.Vt                                                                         
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-31.8              -35.3 
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'  N'o  change. 

Since  1960  imports  have  expanded  at  an 
increasingly  rapid  rate.  For  the  first  6 
months  of  1962  they  have  more  than  doubled. 
At  the  present  time,  imports  are  running  at 
the  rate  of  103  percent  of  U.S.  production. 
If  the  gain  continues  for  the  year,  which  is 
likely,  import*  will  exceed  70  million  pairs 
In  1962.  If  the  gain  In  imports  in  1963  is 
50  percent,  and  in  1964  and  1965  only  25  per- 
cent, at  the  end  of  1965  we  shall  be  Import- 
ing over  160  million  pairs,  or  24.6  percent 
Of  an  estimated  1965  output  of  650  million 
pairs.  In  summary,  we  shall  have  exported 
In  the  first  half  of  the  sixties  practically  all 
of  our  potential  growth. 

IMPORTS   THREATEN    EMPLOYMENT  IN    SHOE 
MANUFACTURING 

This  flood  Of  imports  will  have  a  marked 
effect  on  actual  and  potential  employment 
In  shoe  manufacturing.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  men- 
tioned In  his  presentation  before  this  com- 
mittee the  problems  of  shoeworkers  arising 
from  the  great  Increase  in  imports. 

On  the  average  each  3,500  production 
workers  In  the  shoe  Industry  working  a  35-40 
hour  week,  50  weeks  a  year,  produces  about 
10  million  pairs  of  shoes  a  year.  This  output 
In  turn  provides  employment  for  another 
estimated  1.200  workers  In  the  supplying 
trades.  A  total  of  4,700  workers,  therefore, 
are  provided  with  Job  opportunities  In  the 
manufacture  of  each   10  million  pairs  of 

shoes. 

This  would  mean  that  in  1961  at  least 
16,000  employment  opportunities  were  lost 
in  the  leather  shoe  and  supplying  Industries 
through  imports.  If  Imports  reach  160  mil- 
lion pairs  by  the  end  of  1965,  then  another 
58.000  employment  opportunities  will  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  leather  shoe  and  sup- 
plying industries.  The  support  the  shoe  and 
allied  payrolls  give  In  hundreds  of  small 
communities  through  the  Nation  may  well 


mean  that  dtrectiy  or  indirectly,  a  total  of 
anywhere  from  75.000  to  100,000  additional 
people  may  be  affected  by  this  trend. 

This  flcKxl  of  Imports  not  only  reduces 
employment  opportunities  for  shoe  workers, 
but  It  forces  shoe  manufacturers  to  make 
arrangements  of  one  type  or  another  in  for- 
eign countries  to  produce  shoes  or  shoe 
parts.  A  few  manufacttu-ers,  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged by  the  import  flood,  are  investing 
In  facilities  abroad  or  making  other  arrange- 
ments so  that  they  may  import  footwear  or 
parts  and  thus  remain  competitive.  Un- 
less some  action  is  taken  to  adjust  imports 
to  an  orderly  growth,  this  movement  will 
grow  apace,  and  we  shall  see  dozens  of  fac- 
tories moved  from  this  country  to  Europe. 
What  will  happen  to  the  workers  in  the  small 
towns  of  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri?  It  is  the  height  of  sophistry  to 
assume  that  the  adjustment  provision  of 
this  bill  will  take  care  ol  all  these  people. 

The  emplojrment  data  that  I  have  cited 
clearly  Indicate  that  at  present  reduced  tar- 
iff rates,  imports  of  footwear  have  essen- 
tially free  entry  Into  the  United  States. 
Further  encouragement  to  imports  is  not 
needed.  There  is  positive  evidence  that  at 
existing  duty  rates — 5  percent  and  10  per- 
cent through  20  percent — the  United  States 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
objective  of  trade  expansion  in  footwear. 

In  contrest,  our  export  trade  in  footwear 
has  not  shared  In  this  expansion,  principally 
because  of  iilgher  costs  here  but  also  because 
of  restrlctlc>ns  of  one  tyi)e  or  another  in  for- 
eign countries. 

SHOE  MACHINERY  AND  MANtJTACTUEINC  METH- 
ODS   SIMILAR   THROUGHOtTT   TRADING    NATIONS 

The  question  may  be  asked:  How  can  for- 
eign shoe  manufacturers  make  such  substan- 
tial inroad.s  in  U.S.  markets  If  the  domestic 
shoe  Industry  Is  modern.  h€us  built  at  least 
80  new  plants  with  over  3'a  million  square 
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feet  of  apace  iliice  1980,  la  keenly  competi- 
tive, alert  to  ehangee  tn  mai^ets,  and  poa- 
seaees  an  ezceaa.  capacity  o<  at  least  100  nxll- 
Uon  palra  per  year?  Tbe  answer  Is  clear. 
Differences  tMtween  wage  rates  In  the  United 
States  and  sboe  exporting  countries  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  Imports. 

Shoe  manufacturing  In  other  countries  Is 
similar  in  character  to  our  own.  It  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  enter,  and  there  are  hiindreds 
of  factories  to  aupply  the  domestic  market 
as  well  aa  foreign  demand.  Because  shoes 
are  a  neceaalty.  ahoe  factorlea  in  these  coun- 
tries were  among  the  first  to  be  reconstructed 
following  the  war.  Many  of  tnese  plants  were 
rebuilt  or  modernized,  with  U.S.  ald.i  Shoe 
manufacturing  is  an  assembling  operation, 
and  shoe  machinery  is  of  a  relatively  simple 
nature  to  assist  hand  operatOTs  in  stitching, 
cutting,  trimming,  folding,  smoothing,  and 
so  forth.  Machinery  and  technology  are 
universal,  and  today  no  one  Industrial  coun- 
try enjoys  any  substantial  advantages  over 
the  other  in  machinery  and  methods. 

At  the  same  time.  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  in  general  the  productivity  of  American 
shoe  factories  may  on  the  average  be  as  much 
as  25  percent  greater  than  in  factories 
abroad  although  the  productivity  of  a  few  of 
the  larger  factories  in  England,  Italy,  and 
Japan  may  approximate  that  of  American 
factories  producing  a  comparable  type  of 
footwear.  Our  productivity,  nowever,  can- 
not offset  the  substantial  price  advantage 
which  exists  today  In  favor  of  foreign  shoe 
manufacturers. 

WIDK    DtmUCNCES     II*    WAGE    RATKS    ALONE    RE- 
SPONSIBLX    rOB    VXOOD     Or    OCPOSTS 


Differences  in  wage  rates  here  and  abroad 
result  in  such  price  differences  between  for- 
eign and  domestic  footwear  that  foreign 
producers  may  land  shoes  in  this  country 
at  prices  IB  to  25  percent  lower  than 
for  equivalent  Items  produced  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  result  of 
lower  priced  labor  in  foreign  countries  com- 
p>etlng  against  higher  priced  labor  in  Amer- 
ica. While  some  footwear  designs  from  for- 
eign countries  have  won  for  themselves  an 
accepted  place  in  the  American  shoe  market 
because  of  design  alone,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  foreign  footwear  has  earned  its  place 
in  the  U.S.  economy  solely  because  of  differ- 
ences in  price.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
imports  today  are  styled  In  America  and  made 
in  Europe  or  Japan  for  the  U.S.  market. 

It  Is  easy  to  show  in  an  example  how  im- 
portant these  differences  in  prices  between 
foreign  and  domestic  footwear  become  In 
the  highly  competitive  footwear  industry. 
About  175  million  pairs  of  women's  shoes 
sell  at  $2.98,  $3.98,  $4.98.  and  $5.98  a  pair 
through  the  great  mass  shoe  distributors  of 
America.  These  retailers  provide  consumers 
with  amazing  values  in  shoes.  They  are, 
however,  in  Intensive  competition  with  each 
other  for  a  greater  share  of  the  market. 
They,  as  well  as  shoe  manufacturers,  face  a 
rising  trend  of  costs.  The  cost  squeeze  re- 
quires them  to  searctk  continuously  for  ways 
and  means  to  Increase  markon  in  order  to 
Widen  profit  margins.  In  a  $3.98  shoe,  for 
.example,  as  costs  Inch  up,  the  retailer  Is 
forced  to  shorten  his  markon  or  move  from 
tne  $3.08  to  the  $4.98  bracket.  As  tiiere  is  a 
price  elasticity  In  the  demand  for  footwear. 


al)  a  disadvantage  against  strong  competl- 
tlf)n,  or  both. 

4 If,  however,  he  can  purchase  these  shoes 
road  wholesale  at  Important  savings,  then 
1»^  can  maintain  his  $3.98  bracket  and  at 
tl^e  same  time  Increase  his  markon  to  meet 
heavier  expenses.  There  is  every  encoinage- 
mpnt.  therefore,  to  buying  more  from  lower 
wfcge  countries  to  hold  the  price  line  and 
lajcrease  markon.  In  a  few  cases,  manxifac- 
tWrers  of  shoes  who  have  been  suppliers  to 
large  distributive  outlets  or  who  own  dlstrlb- 
Ullve  outlets,  have  been  forced  to  curtail 
certain  domestic  production  and  open  up 
factories  abroad,  simply  because  they  could 
not  meet  Import  competition  and  supply 
their  customers,  whether  wholesale  or  retail, 
with  shoes  at  the  right  price. 

lit  is  clear,  too.  from  these  comments  why 
tbie  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  Is  vitally 
cCtncerned  In  maintaining  even  Its  present 
sCtile  of  low  tariffs.  Any  reductions,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  present  duty  of  20  percent  on 
WKtimen's  cement  shoes  would  Inevitably  ac- 
celerate the  growth  rate  of  imports  of  these 
types  In  the  United  States  from  still  other 
coiuntrles.  Some  countries  now  very  easily 
jump  the  hurdle  of  our  tariffs.  However,  as 
th(ese  tariffs  become  lower,  other  runners 
Willi  also  be  able  to  Jump  over  them. 

SlJOE      TARIFFS      ALREADT     THE     LOWEST     OF     ANY 
TRADINO    NATION 

Bhoe  tariffs  in  the  United  States  are  the 
lot^-est  of  any  Important  trading  coimtry  in 
the  world,  as  the  next  table  will  show.  In 
tblB  United  States,  too,  there  are  no  excise 
ta>es    or    other   restrictions   which   must    be 


Wages    in    shoe    manufacturing    abroad     V^^  retailer  realizes  that  a  move  to  a  higher     talten  into  consideration  in  calculatlna  the 
„„.  ^ ^_„  . ..     .  bracket  may  curtail  his  market  or  place  him     final  level  of  costs  In  certain  countries 

Foreign  duty-tax  rates  on  U.S.  footwear  versus  aatunl  1960  duty  paid  on  footwear  imported 

into  Lnitcd  i<tcUes  ' 


range  from  a  half  to  even  a  fifth  of  wages 
in  the  United  States  aa  the  following  table 
will  reveal: 

Foreign  versus  U.S.  average  hourly  earnings 
and  fringe  benefits  in  the  leather  footwear 
industry 


Country 


United  Kingdom. 

Fnnoe 

Switierlaad 

West  Q^naany 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Itsly 

Japan _ 

United  SUtos 


Honriy 
earnings 


Fringe 
benefits 
(percent) 


$0. 8T0 

12.0 

.6as 

45.0^50.0 

.750 

l&O 

.ess 

3ao 

.510 

35.0 

.440 

30.0 

.221 

7S.O-W.0 

.276 

15.0 

1.630 

IB.  4 

Coimtry 


Total 
labor 
costs 


Duty,  per- 
cent rate  i 


(»thrr  taxes  '  i 
Ipercfut; 


Net  duty 
phis  tales 
Qicrccnt) 


$0,074 
.«B0 
.863 
.829 
.689 
.572 
.451 
.317 

1.046 


Common  Market: 

Belgium 

France 

West  Germany... 

Italy... 

Netherlands 

Luxembourg 

lapan 

Hong  Kong 

United  Kingdom 

Canada „ 

An  coontries 


U.S.  duty, 

Ijcnent 

raJd» 


IJR  fV-21.6 
Ifi  fV-22.  3 
IP.  5-16.0 
«  18.0 
1.0-21.6 
0-21.6 
0-30.0 
(•) 
(') 

•27H 
O 


12 
2.^.0+2  0 
6  0 
5.8 
6.0 
4.0 

20.0 

SO 
11.0 

m 


30. 0-,%.  0 
4H  0^,13  0 
19  0-23  0 
24.8 
22-0-27.  0 
21.0-26.0 
40.0-50.0 


11.6-36.6 
41.5 


(') 


6.7 
11.4 

8.6 
13.8 
10.6 

IS.  8 

16.3 

7.2 

0.7 

1Z6 


KOTES 
Fringe  benefit  percentages  are  estimated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Period  covered  for  each  country 
is  as  ioUowB:  Franoe, October  1061;  Switzerland,  October 
1960;  West  Germany,  May  1961;  Belgium,  April  1961- 
Netherlands,  May-June  lOSO;  Italy,  June  1960;  Japan' 
calendar  lOflO;  and  U.S.  booriy  earnings  and  fringe  bene- 
fits, MayI06I. 

United  Kingdom:  "Clothlnf  and  footwear"  category, 
adult  males,  21  and  over.  Franoe;  "Hides  and  leather" 
category,  skilled  males,  In  Paris  zone,  the  highest  paid 
rppion  in  the  coontry.  Switaerland:  Male  workers. 
Italy:  Average  hourly  earnings  and  fringes  In  a  related 
Industry, "  Le^tlier  and  leather  products,"  are  as  follows- 
$0,219,  75  to  80  fjercent,  $0,574.  Japan:  "Leather  and 
leathiT  products." 

Sources:  U..«5.  Department  of  Labor;  British  Ministry 
of  Labor  Gazette;  N8MA  (U.S.  fringe  benefits). 


>  In  most  cases  the  export  demand  is  more 
Important  for  foreign  countries  than  it  Is 
for  U.S.  producers. 

Itely,  for  example,  exported  about  42  per- 
cent of  leather  footwear  production  of  59.- 
710.000  •  pairs  produced  In  1961,  or  arotmd 
25  mllUon  pairs.  Of  this  25  mllllon,«>  approx- 
imately 15  million  go  to  the  Common  Market 
countries  and  10,940,643*  to  the  United 
States,  or  about  18  percent  of  her  total 
output. 


N0TK3 


1  Based  on  cost,  insurance,  and  freight  or  landed  cost  value.s,  except  for  Canada 
tax fatel       *°    ^'^  ^'^^  ''^"^-    '^^'  '''"^''  '°  °'^  ^"'y  Pluj  taxes  being  great«i  than  mere  addition  of  duty  plus 

I  M^m^'tSnTT^iiT^u^^Ttja^''.*'-  ^"''"'''"^  ^'"^  "^'"^-     ^"'^  '^'^''^  ^''- 

'  Not  available. 

•  Free  port. 

'  3  shillings  per  pair  or  10  to  30  percent,  whichever  is  higher. 

« Applied  to  U.S.  market  value  or  invoice,  whichever  is  higlj^r. 

Source:  NSMA,  based  on  customs  schedules  and  reports  frqm  r..^.  cinbas.sic-,  r.S.  D,.pBrtment  of  Agriculture. 


LrrrLB  recipbocitt  in  past  negotiations 

This  comparison  of  tariff  schedules  of  the 

United  States  and  foreign  countries  indicates 

further  that  there  has  been  little  reciprocity 

in  previous   trade  negotiations.      This   may 


The  United  Kingdom,  out  of  a  total  pro- 
duction of  161,120.000  •  pairs  in  1961  exported 
7.3  •>  million  pairs,  with  1.607,691  •  miUion 
pairs  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Prance  exported  about  11  million  •  pMlrs 
of  shoes  out  of  a  production  of  96,600.000  • 
million  pairs  in  1961.  Pew  come  to  America; 
9  million  pairs.* 

•  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

*  Organization  for  JBconomic  Cooperation 
&  Development,  France. 


hal»e  been  aU  very  well  during  the  recon- 
struction stage  of  European  and  Japanese  in- 
dustry. It  throws  the  trading  picture  com- 
pletely out  of  balance  today  when  the  same 
tetjinology  and  equipment  are  used  in  for- 
elgji  countries  as  In  the  United  States,  and 
thepe  countries  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  cheap  labor. 

lb  Judging  the  various  levels  of  tariffs  and 
the  question  of  reciprocity,  moreover,  we 
mtJSt  not  forget  that  some  of  our  Common 
Market  friends  have  not  been  as  generous 
as  our  negotiators.  They  have  been  dls- 
crlijilnatlng  against  Japan  and  under  GATT 
haWe  refused  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
to  ilapyan  because  of  low  wage  rates  In  that 
country.     They   do  not   hesitate  to  provide 
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protection  for  their  manufacturers  against 
Imports  from  low-wage  countries.  These 
Common  Market  countries  recognize  what  It 
means  to  compete  with  a  low-wage  country 
in  the  world's  market. 

We  believe  at  this  stage  of  world  Indus- 
tri:U  development  that  the  United  States 
must  Insist  In  its  negotiations  on  real  reci- 
procity. Business  Week  has  commented 
on  this  point  as  follows:  "It  Is  essential, 
however,  that  we  treat  this  matter  from 
the  start  on  a  buflness  basis.  The  postwar 
period  of  European  weakners  is  over.  We 
are  now  dealing  with  commercial  equals  from 
whom  we  have  every  right  to  expect  a  quid 
pro  quo — If  not  some  credit  for  onc-sided 
concessions  we  have  made  In  the  past.  Our 
new  trade  policy  thould  be  shaped — and 
u.-ed — accordingly.  Even  If  we  assume  that 
this  authority  to  wipe  out  certain  tariffs 
would  be  an  advantage  In  getting  Europe 
to  bargain,  some  limits  and  safeguards  need 
to  be  put  on  It.  For  example,  the  adminis- 
tration should  not  be  free  to  reduce  U.S. 
t.irlffs  to  zero  on  several  broad  product  cate- 
gories while  EEC  In  return  cuts  Its  common 
tariff  20  percent  overall.  From  the  statistics, 
such  a  swap  might  appear  to  be  to  our  bene- 
fit. But  chances  are  that  the  Europeans 
would  gain  more.  The  absence  of  tariffs 
In  the  United  Slates,  even  on  a  limited  num- 
ber of  categorle.<:.  would  enable  them  to  pene- 
trate our  markets  more  deeply  than  we  could 

theirs,  as  long  as  they  retained  a  tariff  wall." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recognize  that  Congress  may  pass  a 
trade  expanrlon  program.  We  urge,  there- 
fore, the  Inclusion  of  certain  safeguards  for 
domestic  Industry  in  the  final  form  of  this 
trade  legLslatlnn. 

1.  We  stronirly  endors?  the  principle  em- 
bodied In  the  proposal  which  Senator  Mrs- 
KiE  will  Intr'idnce  In  the  Senate  and  urge 
the  trade  bill  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  negotiating  procedures  for 
orderly  markctinE;  which  will  offer  a  n.i- 
tlon  In  which  wages  are  significantly  lower 
than  In  the  t7nU^d  States  a  fair  Fhare  In 
the  erowth  or  change  in  dometttc  con- 
sumption in  such  manner  as  will  also  pre- 
vent unfair  competitive  advnntnce  over 
manufacturers  and  producers  in  the  United 
states 

2.  We  also  recommend  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  should,  under  section  221  of  the 
proposed  bill,  after  holding  hearings,  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  President  In  advance 
of  negotiation  the  level  of  duty  or  Import 
restriction  on  any  article  or  articles  below 
which  domestic  producers  of  stich  articles 
wrjuld  suffer  serious  Injury  from  importa- 
tion. The  President  should  inform  Congress 
where  reductions  are  made  in  tariff  duties  or 
restrictions  boluw  Euch  levels. 

In  conclusion:  The  American  shoe  indus- 
try nsks  this  simple  consideration — a  fair 
competitive  chance  of  survlv.il  as  an  indus- 
try paying  the  world's  highest  shoework- 
ers"  w.^gcs. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  are  talking  here. 
Mr.  President,  about  an  industry  which 
is  important  to  hundreds  of  small  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation.  It  is 
made  up  of  approximately  850  com- 
panies with  over  1,350  plants  in  over  550 
small  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston. 
New  York.  St.  Louis.  Philadelphia.  Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago.  Milwaukee.  Cincinnati. 
Newark,  Jersey  City.  San  Francisco. 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Providence.  Balti- 
more, and  Seattle.  These  towns  and 
cities  are  within  over  260  congressional 
districts  in  38  States.  Plants  are  also 
located  in  Puerto  Rico. 


I  have  here  a  report  listing  the  towns 
and  cities  with  shoe  manufacturing 
plants  in  37  States.  It  reports  employ- 
ment data  for  shoe  manufacturing  and 
related  industries  for  27  States  for 
which  such  information  was  available. 
Total  emploj'ment  for  the  shoe  industry 
and  related  industries  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 350,000  and  400.000  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
trade  bill  we  enact  this  year  will  be  of 
tremendous  importance,  not  only  in  its 
immediate  impact  on  our  economy,  but 
also  in  the  direction  it  establishes  for 
the  whole  course  of  our  future  trade 
policy.  I  believe  any  rational  trade 
policy  must  include  specific  tools  for 
dealing  with  imports  from  low-wage 
countries.  The  trade  bill,  as  of  today, 
does  not  include  such  authority.  My 
amendment   would   provide   it. 

To  those  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
wish  to  expand  trade  and  provide  rea- 
sonable protection  to  domestic  indus- 
tries I  commend  this  amendment.  It 
will  not  shut  the  door  to  imports;  it 
will  give  foreigm  manufacturers  an  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
American  market  on  an  equitable  basis. 
At  the  same  time  domestic  manufac- 
turers will  know  that  they  have  a  remedy 
against  unfair  competition,  and  the 
President  will  have  a  flexible  tool  in 
dealing  with  troublesome  import  prob- 
lems from  those  areas  of  the  world  where 
wages  and  working  conditions  have  not 
kept  pace  with   industrialization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  cosponsorship  of  this 
amendment.    I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Exhibit   1 
tivmbeh    of    employzes    in    footwx.\r    m.^nv- 
rACTUKINC   AND   RELATBD   INDUSTRIES    AND  LO- 
CATION   OF    SHOE    PLANTS    IN    THE    STATE    OF 
MASSAC  HTTSETTS 

State    total 

Footwear,  noiarubber 40,076 

Rubber    footwc.ir 6,616 

Leather,    tanning 8,037 

Leather,   cut    st.:>ck 7,817 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  11,364 

Grand  total. 73.892 

Location  of  shoe  manufactvrivg  plants 

North  Adams,  Orange.  Sturbridge,  Athol, 
BrooVifield.  East  Brookfield.  Fitchburg.  Marl- 
boro, Miltord.  Oxford.  Spencer,  Ware.  Web- 
ster, Worcester,  HolUston,  Hudson,  Lowell, 
Natick,  Amesbury.  Beverly.  D.'.nvers.  George- 
town, Haverhill,  Marblche'id.  Merrtmac, 
Mcthuen.  Newburyp^rt.  Rowley,  Salem.  Salis- 
bury, Chelsea,  La'wrence.  Lynn.  Peabr>dy, 
Everett,  Stoncham,  Wakefield.  North  Reading, 
Bridgewatcr.  Middleboro,  New  Bedford.  Rock- 
land, Sagamore.  Whitman,  B3Stcn,  Cam- 
bridge. Sommerville,  Braintree,  Brockton. 
Rtst  Weymouth,  Randolph.  South  Wey- 
mouth. Stoughton,  East  Taunton,  Mlllis.  and 
Norfolk. 

Source;  Employment  figures  (1959)  for  all 
States  In  this  report  for  footwear,  leather 
tanning,  cut  stock  are  from  "County  Busi- 
ness P.uterns";  U.S.  Departments  of  Oom- 
znerce;  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  VS. 


Government  Printing  OfBce,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1961.  Shoe  machinery  and  other  sup- 
pllera'  employment  fl|fureB  (1962)  are  from 
National  Shoe  Manufacturers  AasoclAtlon. 
New  York,  N.T.,  1962.  Plant  locations  are 
from  "American  Shoem&king  Directory." 
Shoe  Trades  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  liass^ 
1961. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANTTTAC- 
TtnUNG  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA- 
TION or  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATS  OF  JIEW 
YORK 

State  total 

Footwear.    nQnrubt>er 24,946 

Leather,   tanning 4.640 

Leather,  cut  stock 2,565 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppUers.     7, 001 

Grand  total 39,152 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Babylon  (West)  Long  Island  (Long  Is- 
land): LJ.C.  Queens  (Long  Island  City): 
Astoria.  Long  Island:  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  New 
York  City,  Ossinlng.  Middletown.  Port  Jervls, 
Saugerties.  Hoosick  Falls.  Mooers.  Amster- 
dam. Gloversville,  Johnstown,  St.  Johnsvllle, 
Bombay.  Brushton,  Malone.  Moira,  Saranac, 
Dolgeville.  Little  Falls,  Syracuse,  Auburn. 
Norwich.  Binghamton.  Endicott,  Johnson 
City,  Oswego,  Rochester.  Batavla.  and  Dans- 
ville. 

NX7MBEK  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANXT- 
FACTtTRING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTVUS  AND 
LOCATION  or  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
MISSOURI 

State   total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 28.867 

Leather,   cut   stock 2.968 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers..     1, 022 

Grand   total 32.857 

Location   of  shoe   manufacturing   plants 

St.  Louis.  Odessa,  Warrenburg,  Windsor, 
Brookfield,  Hamilton.  Aurora.  Eldorado 
Springs,  Mansfield.  Marionville.  Monett, 
Mountain  C3h-ove.  Neosho.  Sarcoxle,  BcUe, 
Cabool,  Cuba,  Desloge,  De  Sota.  Dixon,  Farm- 
Ington,  Frederlcktown,  Houston.  Potost, 
Richland,  Rolla,  Salem,  West  Plains,  Willow 
Springs.  Bland,  Hannibal.  Hermann,  Jones- 
burg,  Kirksvllle,  Mexico.  OwensvUle,  Pacific, 
Palmyra.  St.  Clair,  Sullivan,  Trenton.  Union, 
Washington,  Advance.  Bernle,  Cape  Girar- 
deau. Caruthersvllle.  Chaffee.  Charleston, 
Dexter.  Jackson,  Lutesvllle,  Perryville,  Poplar 
Bluff.  Slkeston,  Boonville,  Eldon.  Jefferson 
City,  Marshall.  Sedalla.  Slater,  Sweet  Springs, 
Tipton,  and  Versailles. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO- 
CATION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  ST.\Ti:  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber 23,225 

Rubber  footwear 803 

Leather  tanning 3.818 

Leather,  cut  stock 1,117 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.         279 

Grand  total 29,237 

Locafion  of  shoe  manufacturir.g  plants 
Philadelphia.  Collingdale,  Allentown. 
Coopersburg,  Macungle,  Akion.  Columbia, 
Denver.  Eliza bethtown,  Ephrata.  Lancaster, 
Lltitz,  Marietta.  Maj-town,  Mount  Joy.  Arch- 
bald.  Forest  City,  Honesdale,  Mildred,  Mon- 
trose, Scranton,  South  Montroee,  Dunmore. 
Tunkhannock,  Catawissa.  Hazleton,  Mocana- 
qua,  Nantlcoke.  Wllkes-Barre,  Auburn.  Cre- 
sonna,  Milton.  Mount  Carmel,  Orwlgsburg, 
Schuylkill.  Shamokin,  Souderton,  Bernville, 
Bcycrtown.  Kutztcwn,  Rending.  Stroudsburg. 
Aimville,  EllBabetliTllle.  Halifax.  Harrlsburg. 
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Lebanon,  Middletown,  MlUersburg,  Myers- 
town,  Palmyra,  Richland,  Sayre,  WllUams- 
port.  Beaver  Springs.  Bedford,  Mllroy,  Mount 
Union,  Somerset,  Carlisle,  Dlllsburg,  East 
Berlin,  Fairfield,  Gettysburg,  Hanover, 
Littlestown,  McSherrystown,  New  Cumber- 
land, New  Oxford,  Newsvllle,  Wellsvllle.  Al- 
toona,  Martlnsburg,  Hastings,  Oil  City,  Mead- 
vllle,  and  Pittsburgh. 

NTTMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANT7- 
FACTTTRIMG  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO- 
CATION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
MAINE 

State  total     ^ 

Footwear,    nonrubber 20,775 

Leather,    tanning 1,336 

Leather,  cut  stock 1,011 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.         713 


ClarksvlUe,  Erin,  Franklin,  Gallatin,  Hohen- 
wald,  Pulaski,  Springfield,  Waynesboro,  Cam- 
den, Lexington,  Savannah,  Selmer,  Dresden. 
Dyer,  Humboldt,  Martin,  and  Union  City. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OP  SHOE  PLANTS  I.N  THE  STA  i  E  OF 
OHIO 

State  total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 9,254 

Leather,    tanning 1,103 

Leather,  cut  stock 208 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  1.358 


Grand   total 23.835 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 

Biddeford,  Brunswick,  Freeport,  Harrison, 
Kennebunk,  Norway.  Portland,  Saco,  San- 
ford,  Scarborough,  South  Berwick,  Spring- 
vale,  Westbrook,  Yarmouth,  Auburn,  Belfast, 
Farmington,  Gardiner,  Hallowell,  Harmony. 
Lewlston,  Llvermore  Falls,  Norridgewock, 
North  Jay,  Plttafleld,  Richmond,  Skowhegan, 
Wilton,  Bangor,  Dexter,  Hampden,  Houlton, 
Kenduskeag,  Old  Town,  Orono.  and  South 
Brewer. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANUFAC- 
TURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA- 
TION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

State  total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 17,895 

Leather,    tanning 1,637 

Leather,  cut  stock 1,627 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  925 


Grand  total 11,925 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 

Cincinnati,  Harrison.  ChlUicothe.  Green- 
field, Hlgglnsport.  Portsmouth,  Ripley.  Wa.'^h- 
Ington  Court  House,  Lancaster,  Logan.  Nt.'l- 
sonville.  and  Columbus. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWE\R  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOC.VTION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  IHE  STATE  OF 
NEW  JERSFY 

State  total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 1,840 

Leather,   tanning 2,778 

Leather,  cut  stock 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers..        478 


Grand    total 22.084 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Deerfleld,  Derry.  Dover.  East  Rochester, 
Epping.  Exeter,  Farmington,  Goffstown, 
Gonic,  Intervale,  Keene.  Laconia,  Newmarket, 
Pittsfleld,  Portsmouth,  Raymond,  Rochester, 
Seabrook,  Somersworth,  Fitzwilliam,  Lisbon. 
Littleton,  Manchester.  Nashua,  and  Newport. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE 
OF    WISCONSIN 

State  total 

Footwear,      nonrubber 9. 653 

Leather,      tanning 4,270 

Leather,  cut  stock J...  "218 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  124 


Grand   total 5,096 

Location  of  shoe  vianufacturing  plants 

New  Brunswick.  Bvirlington.  Mount  Holly. 
Perth  Amboy.  East  Paterson,  Garnpld,  Hnck- 
ensack,  Paterson,  North  Bergen,  Union  City. 
Newark,  and  Jersey  City. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANi:- 
FACTURTNG  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO- 
CATION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
VIROINIA 

State  total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 3.651 

Leather,    tanning 541 

Leather,  cut  stock ng 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers..  391 


Grand  total 14,265 

Location  of  shoe   manufacturing  plants 
Belolt.  Berlin,  Edgerton,  Beaver  Dam,  Fox 
Lake,   Jefferson,   Lake  Mills.  Llmlra.   Ocono- 
mowoc.       Portage,       Stoughton,       Waterloo. 


Grand  total 4,701 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Chase    City,    Farmville.    Victoria,    Halifax, 
Lynchburg,  and  Fredericksburg. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO- 
CATION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
ARKANSAS 

State  total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 3,907 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers   .  81 


Grand  total 3,988 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 

Corning,  Harrisburg,  Jonesboro,  Leachville, 

Osceola,   Paragould,  Piggott,   Wynne,   Bates- 

Watertown,  La  Crosse,  Milwaukee,  Belgium^      ville,    Newport.   Pocahontas,    Searcy.    Clarks- 

Campbellsport,    Cedar    Grove,    New   Holsteln!      ylUe,    Conway.    Little    Rock,    RussellvUle.    De 


Oshkosh,  Rlpon,  Sheboygan,  Thiensvllle, 
Waupun.  Antlgo,  Marshfleld,  Princeton, 
Wausau,  Oconto,  Pulaski.  Sturgeon  Bay. 
Valders.  Wrlghtstown,  Chippewa  Falls.' H  aw- 
kins,  Marrlll.  Rib   Lake,   and  Webster. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
F.'.CTURING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
TENNESSEE 

State  total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 9,960 

Leather,  tanning 700 

Leather,  cut  stock __  6O6 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.  760 


Witt,  and  Stuttgart. 

NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYERS  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  HELATED  I:;DUSTRIES  AND  LOCA- 
TION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
C.\LiFOaNIA 

State  total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 2.810 

Leather,    tanning 624 

Leather,  cut  stock 204 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers..  17 

Grand  total 3,655 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 

EI 


INUMBEB  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
FACTURING AN!  RELATED  IrJDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

State  total 

Footwear,  nonrubber.  1,787. 

Location  of  shoe  minvfacturing  plants 

Atkerm.'in.   Booneville.    Fulton.   luka     and 
Ripley. 

NrMBER  CF  FMPLOVFES  lU  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
FrCTURING  AND  HELATEO  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NrV,'     Mf..MCO 

state  total 
Footwear,  nonrubber,  109. 
Location  of  shoe  mquufacturing  p?rnf<? 
Clovis.  .Santa  Fe,  and  Taos. 

NUMBER  OF  E.M.-'LOYKES  I.V  FOOTWFAR  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  RET  ATED  INDU'.TRIEH  .".ND  LO- 
CATION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
TEXAS 

Stcti-  total 

Pootwear,    nonrubber 1.955 

iLiPather,    tanning 11,5 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers..  7 

Grand      total..    2.077 

Location  0/  sJioc  manufacturing  plants 
Denison.  Garhind,  College  Station,  Hunts- 
Mile,  Huuston,  Temple,  Fort  Worth.  Henrl- 
ttt.^,  Niccna.  Wichita  Falls.  Raymondville. 
Jvifrcpdrs.  El  Paso.  Abilene,  Amarillo,  Big 
Spring.  Lubbock.  San  Antonio.  Brownwcod. 
L.impu:a3   and  San  Angelo. 

^••■MD!:R  of  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
F\'  TURING  AND  Rr.LATFD  INDISTRIES  AND  LO- 
CATION OF  .SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
KENTICKV 

.                                      s:.itc  total 
JFootwear.    nonrubber 1.89C 

Location   of   shoe   manufacturing   plants 
HopkinEville,    Paducah,    Maysville,    Vancc- 
turg,  Danville,  and   Frankford. 

JiUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEMi  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND 
LOCATION    OF    SHOE    PLANTS    IN    THE    STATE    OF 

RIIOLE  ISLAND 

State  total 

Jlubbcr   footwear 1.658 

lioather,    cut    stock 235 

Shoe   machinery  and  other  suppliers.        392 


11  Grand   total 2,285 

"     Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Bristol.  Pawtucket.  and  Providence. 

a-'UMBFa  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
FACTX'RINC  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO- 
CATION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
MICHIGAN 

State  total 

ootwcar.    nonrubbor 990 

ti"nt!-'er,    tanning 1,012 

8hoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers..  4 


I 


Grand   total 12,026 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 

Greenville,  Baxter,  Cookeville,  Cowan, 
Lebanon.  Lewlsburg.  McMlnnvllle.  Tulla- 
homa.   Nashville,   Ashland   City,    CentervlUe, 


Grand  total ..  2,006 

Lo-^ation  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Coldwater.  Holland,  Rockford,  Flint,  Green- 
Villc.  Ithaca,  and  Big  Rapids. 

NUMDER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWI  AR  MANUFAC- 
TURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA- 
TION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
ILLINOIS 

State  total 

llooLwep.r,    nonrubber 11,977 

Leather,   tanning 2.340 

teathcr.  cut   stock 312 

26 


Santa     Monica,      Compton.     Gardena.      

Monte,  Los  Angeles,  Monterey  Park,  Pasadena,  Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers. 

Canoga      Park,      North      Hollywood,      South  " 

Pasadena,     Rosemead,     Whlttler,     Pomona.  Grand  total 14,655 

Chino,    Ontario,    Fullerton,    Garden    Grove,  Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 

rtrln^  ^T-^^^""    Francisco,    Oakland,    S:in  Chicago,     Qulncy,     Zlon.     Dixon.     Pontiac. 

Carlos,  and  Fresno.  oksey,  Greenup.  Paris.  Robinson,  Springfield 
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Charleston,  Decatur.  Mattoon,  Sullivan,  Van- 
dalia,  Carlyle,  Flora,  Litchfield,  Mount  Ver- 
non. Olney.  Salem,  Belleville,  Highland.  New 
Athens,  Anna.  Evansville,  Murphysboro. 
Pittsfleld,  Steelevllle.  and  South  Belolt. 

KUMBEK  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
FACTURINC  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO- 
CATION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATES  OT 
DELAWARE   AND    MINNESOTA 

State  total  {Delaware) 
Leather  tanning,  1,413. 

State  total  (Minnesota) 
Footwear,  nonrubber,  1,105. 
Delaware,  no  shoe  manufacturing  plants. 

Location  of  shoe  manufacttiring  plants, 
Minnesota 

Red  Wing.  Winona,  Stillwater,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWKAR  MANU- 
FACTUItlNG  AND  RXLATXD  INDUSTKIKS  AND 
LOCATION   or  SHOE    PLANTS   IN   OTHm   STATES 

Footwear,  nonrubber,  not  available  for 
States  listed:  Iowa.  Kansas.  Maryland,  Ne- 
braska, North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Washington, 
West  Virginia  and  Hawaii. 

Location    of    shoe    manufacturing    plants — 
Maryland 

Baltimore,  Belcamp,  Westminster,  Laurel, 
Emmitsburg,  Hagerstown.  and  Thurmont. 

Nebraska 
Omaha  and  Columbus. 

North  Carolina 
Asheboro.      WLnston-Salem.      Burlington, 
Mount     Gilead,     Granite     Quarry.     Shelby, 
Cherokee,  and  Waynesvllle. 

Oregon 
Scappoose.  Portland,  and  Rouge  River. 

West  Virginia 
Huntington. 

Washington 
Seattle,  Centralia.  and  Spokane. 

Havraii 
Honolulu. 

loua 
Davenport.    Port    Madison.    Keokuk,    and 
Grlnnell. 


Kantat 
LeaTenworth  and  Olathe. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IK  rOOTTWEAB  MANtTTAC- 
TUUIVa  AND  KELATID  IMPUSTRIEa  AND  LOCA- 
TION or  BROE  PLANTS  CN  THE  STATE  OT 
CONNECTICUT 

State  total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 1,932 

laeather,    tanning 205 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  supplies 633 


Grand  total 2,770 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 

Hartford,  Jewett  City,  Middletown,  North 
Orosvenordale,  Norwich,  Bridgeport,  East 
Norwalk,  Norwalk,  Shelton,  South  Norwalk, 
and  Naugatuck. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANUFAC- 
TURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  UXTA- 
TION  OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
GEORGIA 

State  total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 2.603 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  supplies. .       144 


Location  0/  shoe  manufacturing  plants 

Colorado:  Denver,  Grand  Junction. 

Alabfmia:  LuTerne,  Unlontown,  and 
HunUvllle. 

Arizona:  GUbert,  Phoenix.  Nogalea,  and 
Tucson. 

Florida:  Gulfport,  Chlpley,  Hlaleah,  Mi- 
ami, and  Hollywood. 

NUMBER  or  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAB  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO- 
CATION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  OTH^  STATES 

State  total  {Puerto  Rico) 

Footwear,    nonrubber 2,082 

Leather,   tanning 280 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers..       125 


Grand    total. 2.437 

State  total  {Vermont) 

Leather  tanning 216 

Shoe  machinery  and  other  suppliers.       780 


Grand    total 

Location  of  plants  not  available. 


966 


Grand  total 2,747 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Metter,  Buena  Vista,  CarroUton,  Atlanta, 

Marietta,     Waycross,     Blackshear,     Flowery 

Branch,  and  LawrencevUle. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANUFAC- 
TUHING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCA- 
TION OF  SHOE  PLANTS  IN  THE  STATE  OT 
INDIANA 

State  total 

Footwear,    nonrubber 1.644 

Leather,   tanning 247 

Shoe    machinery    and   other   supplies.  733 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
August  3,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Grand  toUl 2,624 

Location  of  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
Michigan      City,     Mishawaka,     Vlncennes, 
CrothersvlUe,  Freetown,  French  Lick,  Madi- 
son. Medora,   Osgood.  Seymour,  Vevay,  and 
Winchester. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FOOTWEAR  MANU- 
FACTURING AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  AND  LO- 
CATION   OF    SHOE     PLANTS     IN     OTHER     STATES 

Footwear,  nonrubber;   employment  figures 
not  available. 


by 


CONFIRMATTON 

Executive   nomination   confinned 
the  Senate  August  2,  1962: 

Public   UTiLrriES   Commission   or  the   Dis- 
trict   or    Columbia 

Edgar  H.  Bernstein,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  of  the  District -of  Colum- 
bia for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30, 
1065. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Oar  Crazy  Foreifrn  Giveaway  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2. 1962 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
words  have  been  used  to  describe  our 
crazy  foreign  giveaway  program.  About 
the  most  accurate  description  is  that  it 
be  called  Operation  Rathole.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  damage  this  program  is  do- 
ing to  us  as  a  nation  is  not  being  pub- 
licized. Few  people  realize  how  many 
billions  of  dollars  of  our  money  has  gone 
down  this  "rathole."  If  the  people  knew 
they  would  become  more  concerned. 

No  program  has  demoralized  the  whole 
world  more  than  this  program.  No  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  hardship  and  dis- 
aster to  many  of  our  areas  as  has  this 
program.  We  have  bled  our  people  with 
taxes  to  a  breaking  point.     Our  indus- 


trial growth  is  dwarfed  because  of 
taxes.  The  rank  and  file  of  our  people 
have  little  left  after  taxes  to  eke  out  a 
living.  We  have  almost  a  thousand 
communities  in  our  Nation  called  de- 
pressed areas  while  the  money  in  taxes 
from  these  communities  builds  industry 
in  foreign  lands.  We  have  over  5  mil- 
lion unemployed  in  our  Nation  while 
our  jobs  are  being  transferred  overseas 
to  people  who  burn  down  our  embassies 
and  spit  at  our  Nation's  leaders  and  call 
us  vile  names. 

Even  the  Communists  get  their  share 
of  billions  of  these  dollars  while  our  own 
people  are  taxed  to  death.  Just  about 
one -fourth  of  our  billions  under  this  pro- 
gram winds  up  in  Communists'  hands. 
Yet,  we  are  spending  almost  $50  billion 
to  defend  ourselves  against  communism. 
When  one  really  knows  how  the  foreign 
aid  program  works,  you  wonder  if  we 
are  really  trying  to  help  the  Commu- 
nists or  stop  them. 

Do  you  want  to  take  over  a  coimtry  for 
the  Communists?  If  you  do,  just  apply 
for  foreign  aid.     Castro  did  it  that  way. 


The  money  and  guns  he  used  to  take 
over  Cuba  he  got  from  our  foreign  give- 
away program.  He  got  far  more  than 
he  needed.  We  psiid  the  cost  of  the 
Commimist  take  over  m  Cuba. 

Do  you  want  to  serve  Khrushchev  in 
the  United  Nations,  among  the  neutrals, 
and  all  over  the  world?  If  you  do,  apply 
for  foreign  aid.  Tito  did  and  still  does 
just  that.  He  got  over  $3  billion  from 
our  foreign  giveaway  program.  When- 
ever Khrushchev  needs  a  friend,  Tito 
always  speaks  up  for  him,  be  it  the  Hun- 
garian massacre  or  excusing  Khrushchev 
for  violating  the  nuclear  testing  mora- 
torium. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  wife  or  several 
wives?  If  you  do,  move  to  Africa  and 
apply  for  foreign  aid.  To  soothe  the 
leaders  our  foreign-aid  money  has  ac- 
tually been  used  for  that  purpose. 

Do  you  want  air-conditioned  Cadillacs 
for  your  harem?  If  you  do,  move  to  the 
Middle  East  and  apply  for  foreign  aid. 
This  has  happened  in  nations  receiving 
money  fr(Mn  our  foreign  giveaway  pro- 
gram. 


m 
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.  S^iI,U«w^*w  ^  ^^""^  "5'°""  '"^  ^'■^^'   $3,193,400,000:    British  Guiana,  giveaway  close  to  $130  billion.    Even  the 

^^^.^^^^^^^^^.y^^'^r  $2.60.000;  British  Honduras.  $2,600,000;  fioviet   Union   has   not   been   neglected 

for  the  rest  of  your  life?     If  you  do.  Burma.  $138,900,000.  Jnce  1946  in  this  greatest  giveaway  of 

;^?7rft^«rS'''"'i  ^^?*^*'/^?,  "''^   *  Cambodia.     $298,000,000;     Cameroon.  Jll    time.    Note   Lt   fs   aitir   thT  war 

country  and  apply  for  foreign  aid.    Even  $2,400,000;  CENTO.  $25,000,000;  Ceylon.  «ince  1946.    But  remember  we  gave  Rus- 

if  you  last  a  few  days  as  ruler,  from  our  $124,100,000;  Chad. $100,000;  Chile  $904.-  flia  $13  billion  during  the  war  on  \^^ich 

SS!//n  ""^^^i  T '^"^ '^^^  ^^.^^  '^°°'°^'   ^^^^^   (Republic  of).   $4,789.-  flhe  has  not  paid  back  one  dtme     There 

S  tio^^     *  ^"^  *'^''^«"^f  ^\^ '"'i'?*^'"  ®°°'°°°=  ^^^"^  (Communist)    $500,000.-  U  $13  billion  due  us  on  loans  we  mkdl 

so  that  no  one  will  ever  find  out.    About  000;     Columbia,     $576,100,000;     Congo  during  World  Warl  and  World  wmT 

half  the  money  we  gave  South  America  (Brazzaville >.  $100,000;  Congo  (Leopold-  iRussia  will  not  even  sit  down  and  talk 

S^f  S  J?s?b'^f""°^'^°" ''^' ""^""^  "P  ville)    $24,100,000;  Costa  Rica.  $136,700.-  about   the   money  Sue -Tot^l   due   $26 

ma  Swiss  bank.  000;  Cuba.  $90,500,000;  Cyprus.  $19,000.-  billion                                                  uc»-o 

Do  you  want  to  sleep  in  an  $18,000  gold-  000 

plated  bed?    If  you  do.  move  to  Africa  Dahomey.  $4,200,000;  Denmark  $887  -  '^''''^°  "^^"^  contributes  to  world  banks 

and   apply  for   foreign   aid.    This  has  400.000;  Dominican  Republic  $9.400  000  Besides  our  crazy  giveaway  program, 

happened  in  one  of  the  new  African  na-  Ecuador,    $139,000,000-    El    Salvador  '^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  °^  ^  '"^^^  Santa  Clau.s. 

tions,   now   friendly   with   Bairushchev.  $23,400,000;       Ethiopia'     $228  400  000  *flic  United  States  has  participated  in  the 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  demoralization  Prance,  $11,397,300,000.'             '      '       '  establishment  of  seven  world  banks.    By 

that  this  foreign  giveaway  program  has  Gabon.  $100,000;  Germany  $7  576  900  -  ®  world  bank  is  meant  that  the  United 

inspired.  000 ;       Ghana,       $28,700,000  •    '  Greece  States  puts  in  the  money  and  the  other 

Do  you  want  to  buy  $700  million  of  jet  $3,943,200,000;  Guatemala,  $207  900  000  '  Countries  and  the  people  of  other  coun- 

planes  from  Russia?     If  you  do.  go  to  Guinea.  $5,700,000.                                  ■       .  ^.^^^  ^^^  borrow.    In  other  word.«;  we  put 

India  and  apply  for  foreign  aid.    Nehru  Haiti.    $127,700,000;    Honduras    $54-  V^  ^^^  money  and   the  others  borrow 

is  getting  more  than  $800  mUlion  in  the  300,000.                                                 '  "O"^  i^ 

current   foreign   aid   program.     At   the  Iceland,    $78,800,000;    India,    $5  208-  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  U.S. 

same  time  he  Is  negotiating  the  purchase  300.000;  Indochina,  $1,535,200,000    indo-  Wioney  involved  in  the  seven  world  banks, 

of  $700  million  of  jetplanes  from  Russia,  nesia.    $976,100,000;     Iraq.    $69  900  000  *^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  *"  order  that  the  people 

This  way  our  money  winds  up  in  Khru-  Iran,  $1,340,700,000;   Ireland.  $146  200  -  ^I^'-ht  know. 

shchev's  hands  so  that  he  can  get  bigger  000;  Israel.  $1,211,400,000;  Italy.  $7.'466'-  us.  contributions  to  world  banks 

and  stronger  and  make  us  dance  to  his  800.000;  Ivory  Coast,  $2,100,000.  v  s  contribution 

"Vif^*^'  Jamaica.    $11,200,000;    Japan,    $6,146.-  Bxport-ImDort  Bank                    »\   nnn  nnn  nnn 

Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  United  Na-  800.000;  Jordan.  $349,500,000.  Knauonal  Bank  YoVRe-"  «'  ^^^^^^^^^ 

tions  and  ridicule  and  insult  the  United  Kenya     $9,500,000;      Korea,      $6,143  construction    and    Devei- 

States?  Then  move  to  Cuba,  Yugoslavia,  million.                                            '            opment 63.5.ooo,  ooo 

or  any  Communist  nation  and  our  coim-  Laos.  $372.700,000- Lebanon  $110  500  -  International          Monetary 

try  will  foot  the  bUl.    Yes,  our  Nation  has  000;  Liberia,  $199,200,000;  Libya    $243'-     ,  ^""^ 4. 125.  ooo.oo<j 

paid  the  delinquent  dues  of  many  Com-  600  000                                                  '           '  international   Finance    cor- 

munist  nations.    We  even  paid  the  ex-  Malagasy,  $500,000;  Malaya,  $24,400.-  lhremaUo"naf 'DeVeioDment         ^5.  I68,  000 

penses  of  Castro's  chicken^human  and  000;  Mali.  Republic  of.  $3,100,000;  Mauri-  AssSion     '^^^'"P'"^"'       320300000 

fowl— at  that  sorry  exhibition  when  he  tania,  $1,700,000;  Mexico,  $1,246,500,000;  Inter-American        Deveiop- 

and  Khrushchev  embraced  each  other.  Morocco,  $395,500,000.                                            ment   Bank 450,000,000 

I  could  go  on  but  what's  the  use.     I  Nepal,    $64,800,000;    Netherlands    $2  -  It^ter-American  Social  Prog- 
shall   merely  point  out  how   we  have  687,400,000;      Nicaragua,      $98,4o6,Oo6-        ""^^^    Fund. 394,000.000 

drained  our  people  of  money  for  a  pro-  Niger.  $2  million;  Nigeria.  $19  800  000-              r-  ,  , 

gram   of   the   biggest   giveaway   of   all  Norway.  $1,159,700,000.                '      '       '                       6.959.468.000 

times.    Maybe  this  will  help  awaken  the  Other   British    territories.   $1,110,000-  By  way  of  summary,  since  1946.  the 

conscience  of  our  people  when  they  learn  other    French    possessions    $6    million;  end  of  World  War  II.  the  United  States 

the  extent  of  this  waste  of  money.  other  Portuguese  possessions,  $25,300  000  of  America  has  given  away  more  than 

As  a  nation,  our  growth  industrially  Pakistan.      $1,982,100,000;      Panama.  $|137  billion.    If  it  were  not  for  our  build - 

and  economically  is  behind  that  of  every  $121,100,000;      Paraguay.      $68,600,000;  »»e  up  Communist  Russia  the  way  we 

industrial  nation  on  earth.    We  are  way  Peru.  $630,600,000;  Philippines,  S2.683,-  hiave,  this  amount  would  pay  all  the  ex- 

on   the   bottom  in  this  respect.     Even  700.000;  Poland,  $967,900,000;  Portugal  penses  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  al- 

little  countries  like  Denmark  and  Bel-  $436,800,000.                                           '  most  5  years.    We  have  spent  on  an 

gium  have  surpassed  our  annual  growth.  Regional  African  countries,  $22,300.-  average  of  $23,500,000  per  day  for  our 

How  can  we  grow  when  taxes  drain  our  000;   regional  European,   $2,641,500,000;  foreign  giveaway  program.     Every  day 

gold  and  earnings  so  that  there  is  nothing  regional  Par  East.  $427,800,000:  regional  that  has  passed  since  1946,  $23.500  000 

left  to  grow  with?   No  wonder  we  have  5  Latin  American.  $240,500,000;   regional  of  our  money  has  gone  into  "Operation 

million  unemployed  and  almost  a  thou-  south  Asia.  $773,500,000;  Rhodesia  and  Ratholc." 

sand  depressed  communities.    Our  Gov-  Nyasaland.  $65,700,000.  x  never  voted  i^.r  this  giveawat  p»oc«am 

ernment  has  spent  10  times  more  for  Saudi    Arabia.    $65,800,000;    Senerral.  ThllZl.  ^LZ\Z7r.L  Zf  . 

industrial  development  and  Jobs  in  for-  $3,600,000;     Sierra    Leone.     $1,300,000  hJi  h«it  ^^?/ii  tJ         °  r'^"'^^^^ 

eign  lands  than  it  has  spent  at  home  for  Somali    Republic.    $13.400.000 ;    Sovle  5r  ron^rr..    ho  hn^'^nZv  I^T'  i^^^.Z' 

the  past  16  years.  Union,  $500  million ;  Spain.  $2  195  600  -  ?j    ?      '  '  ^  *^°  '^'^r  '\  ^^   ^'°'^^  ^^^  *^'' 

We  are  only  5  percent  of  the  popula-  000;  Sudan.  $51.20d.oSor  SuAnim;  $3!-  J'mf '1n''fact'?f"?t'hnSnrb!'/n  "/  .'" 

Uon  of  the  world.    Yet  we  try  to  carry  400.000;    Sweden.    $110    million;    Syria.  Slmn/minoritv  inrh^rt^n^^ 

the  whole  world  on  our  backs.    Our  Gov-  $100  million.  Z  „      '""^""^'y,  including  myself,   this 

ernment  owes  twice  as  much  as  all  the  Tanganyika.     $6,300,000;     Thailand.  Jl  1'?,^,,^"    ^0^!.,*;°''  the  taxpayers 

naUons  of  the  world  put  together.    Yet  $676,800,000;  Togo.  $2,700,000;   Tunisia.  ^1  a^^>'-'0"al  «20  billion.    This  is  the 

the  giveaway  goes  on  and  on.  $372  million;  Turkey,  $3,741.400  000  ainount  of  money  that  I  and  a  strong 

suMMABT  OF  ujj   oivKAWAT  Uganda.  $1,200,000;  United  Arab  Re-  ""'"O'ltym  Congress  have  saved  the  tax- 

T«  «^^-»,  ♦u»*.  *w            ,        .  «-^  ,  public.   $684.300  000;    United    Kingdom  layers  of  America.    By  our  constant  cx- 

here  S  f  iLt  oft^S  hiaf.^.^nH^?^  ^T"".  $12,528,300,000;  Upper  Volta,  $2  mflHon  '  ^^^^'^  of  the  waste  in  this  program,  this 

gfveaSav   fi   th^  pSZ  hf^^^^^  Uruguay.  $120,400,000.  strong  minority,  including  myself,  has 

SIS^Tnd-                                ^^  °^   *"  Venezuela.  $333,600,000;  Vietnam.  $2.-  been  able  to  cut  the  requests  fo^  our 

uitxiuLuia.  214,200,000.  foreign  aid  applicants.     The  bright  spot 

TOTAL  MiuTAHT.  ECONOMIC.  AND  NoNMUTUAL  Wcst  Indlss.  $12,600,000.  IS  that  the  people  back  home  must  be 

sEcuRrrT  Yemen.   $25,900,000;    Yujo.-.lavia.   $3,-  awakening  because  just  a  few  weeks  ago 

Afghanistan,  $275,600,000;  Argentina,  290,300,000.  there  were  1G9  votes  a--am^t  this  crand- 

$1,027,300,000;  Austria,  $1,618,300,000.  Total   $122,000,000,000.  eijt  nivra'.vav      ^rhis  i~  a  ^a- crv  from  18 

Belgium-Luxembourg     $2,166,700,000:  And  there  i.-^,  $8  biHion  in  the  pipeline  Congressmen,     including"    mvself      who 

Berhn  $143,900,000  ;Bohvia.  $286,400,000;  now  being  dished  out  which  brings  the  voted  against  it  from  1046  To  1950 
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I  predict  that  if  the  American  people 
learn  the  facts,  this  waste  of  taxpayers 
money  will  be  ended  in  the  next  session 
of  Congresi?.  It's  up  to  the  people — they 
alone  can  end  it.  Lenin.  Stalin,  and 
Khrushchev  said.  "The  United  States  will 
spend  itself  into  destruction.  We  will 
make  them  pay  our  bills."  Look  at  the 
1.000  depressed  communities  in  our  land 
and  it  makes  one  shudder. 

CAN    WE    AFFORD    TT? 

We  can  afford  it.  As  explained  above, 
half  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  an 
honest  tax-reduction  program.  One- 
fourth  can  be  solved  by  increasing  social 
security  and  retirement  benefits.  More 
can  be  solved  by  increasing  the  limits  the 
retired  can  earn.  The  balance  can  be 
solved  by  the  State  buying  nonprofit  or 
private  insurance  for  the  aged  as  is  done 
in  Colorado  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
it.  No  one  in  our  Nation  should  be  a 
pauper  or  give  up  his  last  possession  such 
as  house  and  self-respect  to  get  medi- 
care. 

With  10S.S  of  tax  revenue  from  tax  de- 
duction and  Federal  grants  to  States,  it 
will  total  about  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  ($1,500,000,000).  I  say  deduct 
this  one  and  a  half  billion  from  our  crazy 
foreign  aid  giveaway  program.  We  can- 
not afford  not  to  do  it.  If  we  do  this, 
the  actual  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be 
nothing.  It  will  be  spent  for  the  good  of 
our  own  people — not  our  enemies. 


Not  Stalemate,  Not  CoDtainment,  bat 
Victory 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2. 1962 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
27  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  the 
State  convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, meeting  in  Austin.  Tex. 

To  this  group  I  attempted  to  present 
a  statement  of  our  purpose,  our  progress 
and  our  problems  in  the  cold  war. 

Because  of  a  number  of  requests  I  have 
received  for  copies  of  this  statement.  I 
am  including  a  copy  here  for  printing  in 
the  Conor cssioNAL  Ricord: 

Not  Staiimate,   Not  Containment,  but 
Victory 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Jim  Wriokt.  State  Conven- 
tion. American  Legion  July  27,  10631 

There  ct  uld  be  no  greater  honor  than  to 
speak  today  to  this  organlEatton  born  of  war 
but  dedicated  to  peace. 

My  father  was  present  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  in  France  when  the 
American  i.«glon  was  born. 

In  the  years  between  the  wars,  when  It 
was  stylish  In  some  quarters  to  debunk  our 
effort  In  that  conflict  and  popular  for  women 
to  say,  "I  did  not  raise  my  boy  to  be  a 
soldier",  more  than  once  did  I  hear  my 
mother  reply; 

•Neither  did  I.  but  I  surely  didn't  raise 
my  boy  to  be  a  slacker." 

Today  I  would  honor  their  memory,  as 
Jointly  we  honor  the  memories  of  those  by 
whose  sacrifice  we  have  come  to  this  hour. 


World  War  I  was  fought  by  brave  men  with 
Springfield  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets  In  the 
slimy  trenches  of  Prance. 

World  War  II  was  fought  with  M-l's  flame- 
throwers and  600-pound  bombs  all  over  the 
globe — in  steamy  Jungles,  blazing  deserts, 
forbidding  seas — and  In  the  eerie  blue 
nothingness  on  the  fringe  of  the  strato- 
sphere. 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  what  has  been 
called  a  cold  war.  It  is  being  fought  as  no 
other  war  ever  was  Its  offensive  weapons 
are  words,  ideas  and  dollars.  Their  objec- 
tive is  to  capture  not  merely  territory  but 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

In  this  conflict,  our  costly  arsenal  of  mili- 
tary hardware  plays  only  the  defensive  role 
of  a  holding  tactic.  Losses  and  gains  are 
measured  In  terms  of  ideological  offensives, 
economic  growth  rates,  and  political  stability. 

This  war  has  been  in  progress  for  15  years. 
It  may  last  for  another  decade  or  another 
generation.  But  have  no  doubt  that  It  Is 
every  bit  as  final  and  every  bit  as  historically 
significant  as  any  war  that  was  ever  waged. 
Upon  Its  outcome  will  hang  the  fate  of  our 
children,  and  of  generations  yet  unborn  the 
world  over.  And  the  prize  at  stake  is  no 
less  than  the  freedom  of  man. 

Since  nothing  we  do  as  a  government  or 
as  a  people  can  be  considered  apart  from  Its 
effect  upon  this  one  overpowering  central 
Issue  of  our  time,  today  I  want  to  bring  to 
you  as  one  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  frank  and  candid  appraisal 
of  our  purpose,  of  our  progress,  and  of  our 
problems. 

I    OUR  PURPOSE 

At  the  very  outset.  I  think  we  need  to 
define  our  national  purpose  In  this  titanic 
worldwide  ideological  competition.  Let  us 
not  mmce  words  about  our  aim  but  declare 
it  in  the  clearest  possible  terms. 

Let  the  word  go  out  that  we  have  but 
one  goal.  It  Is  not  stalemate.  It  is  not 
containment.  It  is  not  passive  coexistence. 
Our  national  goal  Is  nothing  less  than  the 
ultimate  and  final  triumph  of  freedom. 

Just  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  wholly  candid 
with  us  In  stating  his  aim  and  expectation 
that  our  grandchildren  would  live  under 
communism,  let  us  be  equally  candid  with 
him  in  stating  our  hope  and  intent  that 
his  grandchildren  and  those  of  his  people 
may  someday  know  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom •  •  •  to  walk  In  the  world  with- 
out hatred  or  fear,  to  speak  their  own 
minds  without  terror,  to  shudder  not  at  the 
knock  on  the  door,  nor  cringe  at  the  sight 
of  police. 

The  Russian  Premier  has  thrown  down  the 
challenge  for  a  duel  to  the  death  between 
our  political  systems,  by  every  means  short 
of  the  weapons  of  war  which  he  knows 
could  destroy  the  human  race.  He  bellevM 
In  the  Inevitability  of  his  philosophy.  And 
ao  we  accept  the  challenge,  true  to  our  past 
and  with  faith  In  our  future. 

We  know  that  we  could  not  long  sur- 
vive aa  an  isolated  Island  of  freedom  with 
only  5  percent  of  the  world'i  population 
If  we  were  surrounded  by  hostile  force* 
bent  upon  our  burial.  We  have  seen  that 
a  potential  aggressor  can  never  be  satis- 
fied with  half,  or  even  95  percent,  a  loaf. 
We  know  that  the  cells  of  cancer  If  merely 
left  alone  will  spread. 

And  so  we  launch  our  own  offensive. 
We  seek  to  hold  none  In  subjection,  but  we 
ask  the  aid  of  all  who  love  their  own 
liberty  and  wish  to  be  masters  of  their  own 
houses.     For   we   cannot   do    It   alone. 

And  these  are  our  clear  purposes:  First, 
to  strengthen  freedom  by  weapon  and  will 
where  it  exists  in  the  world  and  make  It 
more  secure  from  attack  and  subversion; 
next,  to  win  the  wavering  and  uncommitted 
more  firmly  to  its  side:  and  finally  to  pierce 
the  Iron  Curtain  with  Infectious  truth,  that 
the    menace    of   communism    with    Its    cruel 


repressions   may   disappear   from   the   earth 
and  oppress  man  no  more. 

TTils  cannot  be  done  In  a  day.  nor  In  a 
year,  nor  In  a  decade,  but  It  will  be  done 
because  It  must.  Just  as  this  Nation  In 
Lincoln's  time  could  not  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free,  this  shrunken  world  of  rapid 
change  and  awesome  weaponry.  In  which 
we  stand  today  less  than  40  minutes  by  mis- 
sile from  Vladivostok,  cannot  Indefinitely 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 

There  may  be  those  who  would  say  that 
such  a  statement  Is  too  provocative.  Lest 
we  be  accused  of  saber  rattling,  let  us 
make  It  abundantly  clear  that  what  we 
brandish  Is  not  a  saber  but  a  torch.  Ours 
Is  not  the  closed  fist  of  threat,  but  the  open 
hand  of  promise. 

We  shall  never  force  freedom  upon  any 
unwilling  person  or  nation  by  power  of  arms. 
for  freedom  forced  Is  not  freedom.  To  any 
who  honestly  doubt.  If  any  there  be.  let  us 
reiterate  plainly  that  we  sliaU  never  strike 
the  first  blow  of  sneak  aggression.  Were  we 
to  do  so.  we  would  cease  to  be  America;  and 
It  would  profit  us  naught  if  we  should  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  our  own  soul. 

But  let  any  potential  aggressor  know  that 
In  our  U.S. -based  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  in  the  200  forward  bases  of  NATO,  the 
free  world  has  the  never-sleeping  capacity 
to  destroy  him  and  his  warmaklng  potential 
utterly  and  within  minutes  if  he  should  t>e 
so  foolish  as  to  attack  us — and  knowing  this, 
let  him  stay  his  hand. 

We  are  spending  63  cents  out  of  every  Fed- 
eral tax  dollar  this  Nation  collects  to  make 
sure  that  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt,  for  only  then,  as  President  Kennedy 
so  well  said,  "can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt 
that  they  will  never  he  employed." 

Thus  far.  it  has  cost  $1.2  billion  to  develop 
the  Nlke-Zeus  which  last  week  intercepted 
and  destroyed  an  ICBM  In  mldocean.  Its 
mission  is  not  to  destroy  but  to  save  human 
life.  It  Is  worth  the  price,  and  worth  many 
times  more  if,  because  we  have  it,  we  never 
have  to  use  it. 

We  know  that  military  might  alone  will 
never  win  the  cold  war.  We  do  these  things 
because  we  would  rather  spend  dollars  than 
lives.  We  carry  the  sword  In  order  that  we 
may  carry  the  word. 

And  this  Is  the  ultimate  weapon  with 
Which  we  shall  win  the  final  victory — ^the 
word,  the  word  of  truth,  backed  by  the  deeds 
of  truth — on  the  promise  of  Him  who  said 
"Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free." 

This  Is  our  purpose.  And  thU  U  our  policy. 
And  this  Is  our  program. 

n.  oira  paOoaxaa 

Now.  what  of  our  progress  toward  this 
goal? 

In  the  political  and  economic  offenilvt 
which  launched  this  cold  war.  we  stArttd  out 
behind.  We  did  not  reallM.  In  fact,  what 
ruthlew  competition  had  t>««n  thruat  upon 
us  until  the  struggle  was  already  well  along. 

During  the  Aret  a  years  after  Otnnany 
■urrendered  In  World  War  II.  RuMla  took 
over  9  countrlea  with  a  total  of  100  million 
people  by  economic  and  military  preaaurea 
and  through  rigged  elections  superviaed  by 
the  Red  army.  These  are  the  oaptlve  na- 
tions, Imprisoned  today  behind  a  l>arrler 
which  seeks  to  shut  out  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

We  discovered  too  late  that  the  agrarian 
reformers  In  China  were  not  simple  peas- 
ants, wanting  a  better  life  for  their  people, 
but  hardened  Communists.  Intent  on  over- 
powering all  of  Asia. 

We  awakened  to  the  European  threat  only 
when  Greece  and  Turkey  were  on  the  verge 
of  falling  before  military  onslaught  and 
Italy  tottered  beneath  political  bombard- 
ment. We  made  some  mistakes,  let's  not 
deny  it.  But  let's  not  magnify  our  every 
error  and  minimize  our  own  successes.     For 
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tbaX  would  b«  telUng  America  slwrt.  And 
w«  have  In  truth  mad*  lonM  meaaiirable 
progrew. 

Sine*  thoM  day*,  a  atrlklnf  ebang*  haa 
taken  place.  Since  NATO  wae  organlMd 
14  yean  ago,  not  a  single  Inch  of  Suropean 
»oU  hae  fallen  to  th«  Soviet.  Look  ba^ 
and  mark  the  ehangea  of  theae  14  years,  and 
we  shall  eee  that  freedom  in  Surt^jM  haa 
more  than  held  Ita  own.  a  direct  reeult  of  our 
poUclee  applied  In  tlM  nlek  of  time. 

At  the  war  ended,  Sxtrope  lay  in  ruins, 
stalked  by  the  specter  of  ravaging  hunger, 
ruinous  Inflation  and  political  turmoil  •  •  • 
weary  with  war,  devoid  of  hope,  torn  by 
mutual  suspicion,  lacking  the  economic  foun- 
dation on  which  to  rebuild  •  •  •  an  over- 
ripe plum  almost  ready  to  fall. 

In  Prance  and  Italy,  the  strongest  single 
political  parties  In  the  flrst  poetwar  years 
were  the  Communists.  In  the  1948  elec- 
tions, Italy  almost  slipped  into  tne  trap 
whose  steel  Jaws  were  sprung  open  to  receive 
them. 

Then  came  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  aid  plan,  NATO,  the  Benelux 
Pact,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and 
now  the  Common  Market. 

Look  at  Western  Burope  today — a  modem 
miracle  of  economic  rebirth.  United  as  never 
before,  prosperous  beyond  its  fondest  ex- 
pectation. Its  Communist  Parties  steadily 
dwindling  In  numbers  and  Influence.  West- 
em  E^irope  has  emerged  as  the  third  great 
center  of  power  In  the  world  •  •  •  com- 
mitted today  as  never  before  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Not  many  of  us  realize  it,  but  the  last 
trickle  of  our  economic  aid  money  to  the 
democracies  of  Western  Europe  ended  4  years 
ago.  Today  France,  West  Germany  and  Eng- 
land are  not  receiving  foreign  aid,  but  giv- 
ing It — giving  it  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world.  A  little-known  fact 
is  that  West  Germany  today  devotes  Just  as 
big  a  percentage  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  economic  aid  as  we  do. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Italy  repaid  $180  million 
of  Marshall  plan  loans.  Early  tills  month, 
De  Gaulle  and  Adenauer,  whose  two  coiui- 
tries  twice  In  this  century  have  been  locked 
In  mortal  combat,  conferred  together  in  Paris 
about  the  future  of  freedom.  Last  month,  in 
the  Italian  elections,  the  Communist  Party 
took  the  worst  political  defeat  It  has  suffered 
in  that  country  since  the  war. 

Or  look  elsewhere  In  the  world.  This 
month  In  Japan,  the  elections  strengthened 
the  hand  of  the  pro-American  Prime  Min- 
ister who  opposes  communism. 

In  Bolivia,  where  we  had  been  apprehen- 
sive of  the  outcome,  the  election  results 
were  better  than  we  had  dared  to  hope. 

The  Organization  of  American  States, 
meeting  this  year  in  Punta  del  Este,  voted 
unanimous  condemnation  of  Castro.  Just 
a  few  days  ago,  the  Presidents  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Venesuela.  two  countries  about 
which  we  had  serious  doubts  only  a  few 
years  back.  Jointly  agreed  to  impose  addi- 
tional sanctions  against  Cuba. 

None  ot  these  things  could  have  brought 
much  Joy  to  the  moon-faced  man  who  sits 
In  the  Kremlin,  especially  coming  as  they 
have  on  top  of  the  humiliation  he  suffered 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  when  we  forced 
him  to  back  down  on  his  blustery  ultima- 
tum to  throw  us  out  of  Berlin. 

We  all  remember  his  threat.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  going  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  puppet  state  of  Kast  Germany,  and 
the  Western  Powers  would  be  forced  out 
of  Berlin  by  January  1. 

We  all  remember,  too.  the  way  the  United 
States  responded  to  the  challenge.  We  sent 
a  battle  group  to  reinforce  our  garrison  in 
Berlin.  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
flew  to  the  beleaguered  city,  and  as  Ger- 
mans stood  in  the  street  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  their  cheeks,  he  promised  them 
that  America  would  defend  their  city,  the 


forward  bastion  of  freedom,  with  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  our  sacred  honor. 

At  home  we  increased  our  Army  by  125,000 
men.  our  Navy  by  29,000  and  our  Air  Force 
by  63,000.  We  doubled  and  tripled  our  draft 
calls.  We  called  up  some  of  our  Reserve  and 
National  Quard  units — Including  Texas  own 
40th  Armored  DIvlalon  •  •  •  and  Khru- 
shchev backed  down  from  his  rnsh  ultima- 
tum. How  hximlllatlng  thla  must  have  been 
for  the  braah  maatera  of  the  Kremlin  In  the 
•yaa  of  all  the  world. 

How  humiliating  it  must  hsve  been,  too, 
that  they  had  to  build  the  Berlin  wall  in 
the  flrst  place  to  keep  their  enslaved  people 
from  fieeliig  to  the  island  of  freedom  that  is 
West  Berlin. 

For  these  captive  peoples  had  sampled 
the  Communist  Utopia  and  were  voting 
against  It  *  *  *  voting  the  only  way  they 
were  permitted  to  vote — with  their  feet. 
With  their  feet  they  strode  In  ever-Increas- 
ing numbers  across  the  border  to  freedom 
until  finally  the  stream  of  refugees  grew  so 
large  the  Communists  were  forced  to  erect 
a  hideous  gray  wall  to  halt  the  flow. 

Ugly  as  it  is,  this  wall  speaks  eloquently 
of  our  progress  in  the  cold  war.  For  pas- 
sengers do  not  abandon  a  seaworthy  siilp,  nor 
citizens  a  Just  and  prosperoiis  homeland. 

Almost  everywhere  we  look,  we  see  a  simi- 
lar exodus  of  refugees  wherever  the  Reds 
rule.  Nearly  2,000  Cubans  flee  Castro's  rule 
each  week.  In  Hiingary,  Red  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Rumania,  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam,  and  Tibet,  wherever  the 
border  Is  not  securely  sealed,  the  verdict  is 
being  made  and  the  flow  continues. 

This  is  a  crack  in  their  armor,  and  the 
wavering  nations  are  beginning  to  ask:  "If 
communism  were  worth  while,  why  do  so 
many  people  want  out?" 

ni.    OTJR   PKOBLEMS 

So  this  Is  where  we  stand  today.  We  have 
made  some  progress.  There  are  signs  of  un- 
rest behind  the  wall  which  separates  the 
slave  world  from  the  free.  Food  siiortages 
and  growing  dissatisfaction  beset  the  satel- 
lites. 

But  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  con- 
clude that  the  tide  had  turned  in  such  a 
decisive  way  as  to  permit  our  relaxation. 
For  the  outcome  is  far  from  resolved. 

The  Russian  leaders  are  still  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  ride  the  wave  of  the  future. 
Theirs  is  the  self-assurance  of  men  who  have 
no  doubt  that  communism  is  destined  to 
supplant  capitalism  Just  as  capitalism  re- 
placed feudalism. 

They  have  made  enormous  strides  tech- 
nologically. In  only  40  years  they  have  come 
from  an  adult  literacy  rate  of  less  than  30 
percent  to  better  than  00  percent  today. 

They  have  shown  extremely  impressive 
growth  in  heavy  industry.  While  they  can- 
not even  begin  to  match  us  in  consumer 
goods,  and  do  not  try,  their  people  have 
never  known  a  comfortable  life,  and  the 
leadership  is  free  to  concentrate  more  and 
more  of  the  national  effort  upon  those  things 
on  which  it  places  a  premium.  This  is  how 
a  nation  which  rode  oxcarts  one  generation 
ago  could  be  the  first  in  space  5  years  ago 
and  can  today  send  rockets  to  the  moon. 

They  spend  almost  twice  the  percentage  of 
their  national  Income  on  their  military  as 
we  spend  on  ours.  They  spend  at  least  10 
times  as  much  on  worldwide  propaganda  to 
spread  hate  slogans  against  our  country  and 
to  portray  us  falsely  as  imperialists  as  we 
spend  to  tell  the  truth. 

Russia,  in  fact  spends  more  on  jamming 
equipment  Just  to  prevent  the  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  from  being  heard  in 
Eastern  Europe  than  we  invest  In  the  entire 
worldwide  effort.  And  this  betrays  their 
weakness. 

They  are  deathly  afraid  of  the  free  inter- 
change of  Ideas. 

Yet  the  amounts  of  money  they  devote  to 
this  global  effort  portray  both  their  weak- 


■^tM  smd  their  strength.  There  has  been  a 
k^t  of  looae  talk  about  Russia  spending  via 
into  bankruptcy.  Yet  economically  we  are 
tar  better  able  to  sustain  the  prolonged  ef- 
fort than  they. 

With  only  one-fo\urth  ovir  per  capita  prod- 
«^t  and  less  than  one-fourth  our  per  capita 
ti^come.  the  average  Russian  family  paya 
l^ortloitately  about  four  times  as  heavy  a 
Ux  OS  the  typical  American  fHmlly,  and  haa 
O^ily  n  fmctton  of  the  buying  poa-er  left  after 
t^xes  with  which  to  generate  an  economy. 
U  nny  nations  are  being  spent  Into  bank- 
tUptcy,  they  would  be  Russia  and  Red  Chins 

The  difference  is  that  their  people  do  not 
toiow  it.  You  never  hear  of  the  Russian 
|iiopul.»ce  crying  for  a  tax  cut  •  •  •  or  n  Rus- 
sian steel  mill  demanding  Incrcnspd  prices 
•  •  •  or  of  workers  In  the  Russlnn  mtsitstle 
Iflants  threatening  to  strike  for  higher 
Itages. 

Another  advantage  they  possess  Ls  that  of 
initiative  and  surprise.  Look  back  over  the 
past  10  years  and  repeat  the  geographic 
names  that  shattered  our  repose  and  punc- 
tuate the  pages  of  recent  history.  Pormosa, 
Suez.  Lebanon,  Tibet.  Quemoy.  Berlin.  And 
now  Vietnam.  Laos,  the  Indian  border. 

It  Is  a  deliberate  war  of  nerves  In  which 
tbelr  objective  is  painfully  clear.  They  hope 
that  our  nerve  will  crack,  our  resolve  will 
Weaken,  that  we  will  lose  faith  In  our  own 
pJDllcy  and  purposes,  fall  to  quarreling  among 
etiirselves.  and  withdraw  from  the  continuing 
ebntest. 

There  was  a  time  when  International 
*plomacy  could  be  played  slowly  and  dellb- 
e»-ately  like  a  game  of  chess.  Today  it  has 
the  tempo  of  table  tennis. 

We  have  speeded  up  our  reaction  time  in 
the  mlUt.-iry  by  unification.  We  need  to  do 
\\ie  same  in  our  diplomacy. 

We  need  to  get  our  diplomacy  out  of  the 
dlrawlng  rooms  and  into  the  streets  and 
Cluuntry  roads — for  that  is  where  the  people 
are. 

We  need  to  contrive  our  economic  aid  In 
•ijch  a  way  that  it  gets  to  the  people  them- 
selves, and  not  Just  to  governments.  In 
atost  of  Latin  America,  the  average  people 
are  still  mired  in  the  futility  of  a  20th-cen- 
tury feudalism.  The  vast,  preponderant  ma- 
jority have  no  land,  no  money,  no  source  of 
ctedlt,  no  hope.  This  is  what  gave  rise  to 
Oastro.  Change  of  cne  sort  or  another  Is  In- 
evitable, and  soon.  They  believe  In  the  Al- 
Ulance  for  Progress.  It  has  captured  tbeir 
Unaginatlons.  But  If  we  don't  make  It  reach 
tjie  grassroots,  we  will  be  In  trouble  In  our 
0*^n  backyard. 

To  see  the  problem  In  Its  total  prospec- 
tive, Just  take  a  look  at  who  will  populate 
tomorrow's    world.      There    are    940    million 

rile  on  earth  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
the  coming  generation.  Take  a  cross 
Section  of  100.  and  here  is  where  they  live: 
5B  In  Asia,  15  In  Western  Europe,  S  in  Africa. 
8  in  Latin  America.  6  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Shd  only  4  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  preponderance  of  them  live  In 
lands  which  are  today  awakening  from  a 
10ng  slumber,  stirring  and  stretching  and 
reaching  out  for  self-expression.  Most  of 
these  people  have  never  seen  a  doctor,  never 
l«ul  enough  to  eat,  never  been  able  to  read 
ot"  write.  But  they  know  that  there  Is  a  bet- 
ter way.  and  they  are  determined  to  get  It — 
by  the  Russian  route  or  by  ours.  This,  In 
a  nutshell,  is  our  problem. 

Having  said  something  about  our  purpose, 
oUr  progress,  and  our  problem.  I  should  like 
t<;i  say  a  very  few  words  about  our  prospects. 

I  am  convinced  that   we  shall  win  this  cold 

aar.     For  there  Is  In  all  men  everywhere  an 
mate  desire  for  freedom  which.  If  given  the 
Chance,  will  come  to  the  fore. 

We  shall  not  win  it  by  growing  weary  of 
the  fray.  We  shall  not  win  it  by  listening 
to  the  shrill  voices  of  division,  becoming 
wflspiclous  of  our  neighbors,  and  dissipating 
oiir  energies  fighting  one  another. 
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We  shall  win  It  by  being  true  to  our  own 
best  traditions. 

President  Kennedy  said :  "Let  every  nation 
know,  whethor  it  wishes  us  well  or  111.  that 
we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden. 
meet  any  hai-dshlp.  support  any  friend,  op- 
ixxse  nny  foe.  in  order  to  assure  the  survival 
und  sviccess  <it  liberty." 

May  we  le»vf  no  doubt  In  our  words  or 
our  deeds  th»t  we  stnnd  together,  that  the 
United  Btaten  of  America  and  lU  Congren. 
lt«  total  rvm).irv-ea  and  Its  180  million  people 
sund  behind  him  m  that  pledge. 


Aircraft  NoUc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  2,  1962 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
require  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
conduct  or  support  scientific  research 
into  problems  associated  with  aircraft 
noise. 

The  prob]em  of  aircraft  noise,  espe- 
cially the  unearthly  racket  often  pro- 
duced by  jet-type  engines,  is  a  continu- 
ously serious  one  in  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Many  of  my 
constituents  live  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  La  Guardia  Airport.  The  vol- 
ume of  air  traffic  through  this  airport  is 
so  great  that  the  noise  level  frequently 
approaches  the  unbearable  at  many  resi- 
dential locations. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite relationship  between  the  flight  pat- 
tern followed  by  the  aircraft  and  the 
noise  level  that  results.  I  recognize 
also  that  tne  primary  consideration  in 
determining;  the  flight  pattern  is  safety, 
and  I  agree  that  safety  should  be  the 
paramount  consideration  at  all  times. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  for  example,  that  I 
recently  in.sisted  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  and  the  New  York  Port  Au- 
thority investigate  complaints  of  heli- 
copters flying  in  and  out  of  LaGuardia 
AirpKirt  at  altitudes  reported  to  be  un- 
safe and  dangerous  to  residents  in  the 
vicinity. 

But  I  ha^'e  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
aircraft  can  be  constructed  so  that  they 
are  less  noisy  and  they  can  be  operated 
in  flight  patterns  that  are  both  safe  and 
relatively  quiet.  However,  at  the  public 
hearings  held  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  at  La  Guardia  Airp>ort  and  else- 
where, and  in  the  course  of  private  con- 
ferences with  officials  of  the  Agency,  it 
has  become  apparent,  to  me  at  least,  that 
FAA  simply  does  not  assign  a  sufficiently 
high  priority  to  the  problem  of  what  I 
would  term  "racket  research.' 

Only  today  the  FAA  annoimced  that  it 
is  allocating  $3,500,000  for  extensions  to 
certain  runways  at  La  Guardia  Airport. 
These  improvements  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  La  Guardia  to  handle  heavier 
aircraft,  and  perhaps  jets  as  well.  While 
we  welcome  PAA's  interest  in  improving 
and  maintaining  La  Guardia.  we  recog- 
nize also  that  today's  action  makes  it 
likely  that  the  racket  around  La  Guardia 


Airport  will  in  all  likelihood  increase  in 
the  coming  years,  rather  than  diminish. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  that 
Congress  make  it  plain  to  the  FAA  that 
this  problem — which  the  FAA  itself  ad- 
mits affects  "thousands  of  families  in 
hundreds  of  communities"-— should  be 
given  a  higher  priority  in  the  FAA  re- 
search program.  The  FAA  contends 
Uiat  legislation  of  this  type  Is  unneces- 
sary, that  it  alread)'  possesses  ample 
power  to  conduct  reseai-ch  Into  aircraft 
noise  and  that  it  Is  in  fact  presently  con- 
ducting and  supporting  a  variety  of  re- 
search on  this  problem. 

However.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  is  perhaps  not  best 
qualified  to  judge  which  legislation  is 
necessary  and  which  unnecessary. 
Those  Members  of  Congress  who.  like 
myself,  have  received  numerous  valid 
complaints  from  sleepless  citizens,  might 
perhaps  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  de- 
sirability of  legislation  such  as  I  am  pro- 
PKJsing.  Certainly,  it  is  of  significance 
that  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  be- 
lieves that  a  bill  such  as  I  have  intro- 
duced should  be  enacted  because,  in  the 
words  of  its  spokesman,  "we  believe  it 
will  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  continue  and  expand 
its  research  for  the  solution  of  noise 
abatement." 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  mayors  of  our 
large  cities  are  perhaps  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  judge  the  effectiveness  and  scope 
of  the  FAAs  racket  research  than  the 
Agency  itself.  I  therefore  commend  my 
bill  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  urge  their  support  in  bringing  about 
its  enactment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could  only  wipe  out 
hypocri^  we  oould  raise  over  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  in  new  income  to  our  Treas- 
ury which  oould  help  bring  tax  relief  to 
our  a  age  earners  and  start  reducing  our 
ever-gix>wing  national  debt. 


The   National   Lottery  of   Norway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2, 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  Norway.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  lottery,  Norway  also  bene- 
fits from  semiofficial  football  pools, 
which  I  would  like  to  mention- 
In  1961.  the  gross  receipts  of  the  na- 
tional lottery  came  to  over  $16  million. 
The  Government  is  obliged  to  pay  out 
about  two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts  in 
prizes,  so  that  the  Government's  net 
profit  in  1961  was  over  $5  million. 

Norway'.s  football  pools  are  controlled 
by  the  Government.  They  are  operated 
by  a  semipublic  company.  The  foot- 
ball pools  are  not  an  end  in  themselves 
but  a  means  for  benefiting  science  and 
sport. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  football  pools 
are  supervised  by  the  Norwegian  Min- 
istiy  of  Education  and  Church  Affairs. 
In  Norway,  it  is  recognized  that  the  best 
way  to  control  gambling  is  to  admit  its 
existence  and  seek  to  channel  it.  Are 
we  too  firmly  in  the  clutches  of  hypo- 
crites to  escape  the  same  realization? 


lajepeadenct  Day  af  Nig«r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  Nrw  Toax 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  oppKDrtunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excelleny  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Niger,  Hamani  Diori;  and 
His  Excellency  the  Nigerian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Issoutou  Saidou 
Djermakoye.  on  the  occasion  of  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  Niger's  independence. 

On  August  3  we  celebrate  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Niger. 
a  country  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert 
which  has  been  known  to  history  since 
Roman  times.  Many  peoples  have  lived 
in  Niger  during  the  past  thousand  years, 
forming  great  empires  and  kingdoms  in 
a  territory  which  extends  from  present- 
day  Nigeria  to  the  new  state  of  Algeria. 
In  the  17th  century  the  Djerma  migrated 
to  Niger  from  the  north,  to  mention 
only  one  of  the  illustrious  tribes  which 
successively  inhabited  the  region.  In 
the  19th  century  Europeans  arrived  on 
the  scene,  and  the  French  civil  adminis- 
tration was  established  in  the  1890's. 
The  combination  of  many  different  peo- 
ples who  inhabit  Niger  is  typical  of  the 
newly  independent  nations  of  Africa. 
The  new  nation  is  striving  to  preserve 
the  identity  of  its  peoples  within  the 
framework  of  a  modem  democratic  state. 

The  final  process  leading  to  Niger 
independence  started  on  September  28, 
1958,  when  the  jjeoples  of  Niger  voted 
in  favor  of  the  constitution  which  of- 
fered it  a  choice  of  statuses.  The  po- 
litical representatives  of  Niger  chose  to 
become  a  state  in  the  French  commu- 
nity, imder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hamani 
Diori.  After  the  French  community 
was  transformed  into  a  contractual  as- 
sociation in  1960,  the  leaders  of  Niger 
signed  agreements  with  the  French  Re- 
public providing  for  its  unconditional 
international  sovereignty,  and  on  Au- 
gtist  3,  1960,  the  Republic  of  Niger  pro- 
claimed its  indei>endence.  Niger  took 
its  place  in  the  United  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1960. 

During  the  last  2  years  this  immense 
country  in  the  heart  of  the  African  Con- 
tinent has  been  striving  hard  to  achieve 
political  unity  and  national  conscious- 
ness, to  strengthen  in  its  diverse  peoples 
the  idea  of  nationhood  and  a  sense  of 
common  destiny.  At  the  same  time, 
spectacular  progress  has  been  made  in 
social  and  cultural  development.  Ele- 
mentary education  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  an  increasing  number  of  children 
who  never  before  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  school.    Medical  facilities  are  being 
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expanded,  the  battle  bgalnst  famine  and 
malnutritioQ  is  pursued  with  vigor,  and 
special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  agri- 
culture and  stockraising  fnxn  which  94 
percent  of  the  people  of  Niger  derive 
their  income.  Thus  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  industrialization  are  gradually 
being  overcome. 

The  Republic  of  Niger  is  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  world  how  a  colonial  admin- 
istration can  be  succeeded  by  a  modern 
democratic  state.  The  Constitution  of 
Niger  reaffirms  the  Republic's  attach- 
ment to  the  principle  of  democracy,  hu- 
man rights,  and  civil  liberties.  We  in  the 
United  States  welcomed  the  establish- 
ment of  independence  in  Niger  and  we 
congratulate  the  young  Republic  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  its  independence. 


August  2 


National  High  School  Orchestra  To 
Perform  at  White  Honse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    ICCRICAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1962 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
considerable  pride,  I  rise  to  advise  my 
colleagues  about  a  cultural  invasion  of 
Washington  scheduled  for  next  Monday, 
August  6,  which  has  been  launched 
from  Interlochen,  Mich.,  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  First  Lady, 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Josepli  E.  Maddy  is 
bringing  the  National  High  School 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  ballet  corps 
from  the  world-famous  National  Music 
Camp  to  perform  a  concert  from  the 
White  House  lawn. 

Many  Americans  are  already  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  National  Music 
Camp,  at  Interlochen,  founded  and 
developed  by  Dr.  Maddy,  is  a  unique  edu- 
cational institution.  Michigan's  great 
Senator.  Arthur  Vandenberg  once  de- 
scribed it  as  "the  greatest  Center  of 
youth  culture  in  the  world." 

The  group  that  will  perform  Monday 
morning  at  10:30  is  not  just  an  ordinary 
orchestra.  This  Is  a  complete  symphony 
orchestra  of  102  high  school  students 
from  24  States  and  2  foreign  coimtries 
They  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  cultural  explosion  of  some  2.000  high 
school  students  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  the  world  who  flock  to  Inter- 
lochen. in  northern  Michigan,  each  sum- 
mer to  study  music  and  fine  arts  at  this 
great  music  camp. 

Anyone  who  has  assumed  that  the 
Midwest  is  a  vast  cultural  wasteland  has 
not  been  to  Interlochen.  The  National 
Music  Camp,  at  Interlochen,  is  strictly 
an  American  institution,  built  by  Mid- 
west-American ingenuity  and  ideals  yet 
Its  strong  influence  is  being  felt  all  over 
the  world. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  started  the  Na- 
tional Music  Camp  35  years  ago— in 
1928.    He  began  with  a  borrowed  shoe- 

^iPJiF.Pl,^^^'^^  *"^  ^^y  115  students. 
With  lltUe  more  than  a  dream— and  his 


shoestring— he  has  built  the  camp  into 
the  world's  largest  music  school,  a  $5 
million  institution  which  spreads  over 
acres  and  occupies  400  buildings — to  ac- 
commodate more  than  2,000  rtudents 
each  summer. 

More  recently.  Dr.  Maddy  has  added 
at  Interlochen  a  year-round  boarding 
school  to  provide  appropriate  training 
for  talented  young  musicians,  artists, 
actors,  and  dancers,  right  along  with  a 
college  preparatory  high  school  course. 
The  Interlochen  Arts  Academy,  as  it  is 
called,  will  open  its  doors  on  September 
10,  and  it  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  centers  for  leadership 
training  in  the  arts. 

Dr.  Maddy  began  his  musical  career 
as  a  violin  player  in  Wellington.  Kans., 
at  the  age  of  5.  When  he  was  9.  he 
played  the  piccolo  in  the  Wellington 
Boys'  Band.  From  there  he  went  on  to 
the  Wichita  College  of  Music,  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony  Orthestra,  and  then 
into  music  education. 

Dr.  Maddy  organized  the  first  high 
school  symphony  orchestra  in  Richmond, 
Ind.,  in  1924.  He  started  the  symphony 
orchestra  movement  in  our  public 
schools.  Dr.  Maddy  organized  the  first 
national  high  school  symphony  orches- 
tra— composed  of  youngsters  from  all 
over  the  United  States — in  1926.  and 
another  in  1927.  Finally,  in  1928,  he 
located  his  camp  at  Interlochen  as  a 
summer  home  for  his  national  high 
school  orchestras.  In  time,  the  National 
Music  Camp  became  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Maddy 
served  as  professor  of  music  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  has  probably 
done  more  to  stimulate  the  cultural 
training  of  the  youth  of  our  country 
than  any  other  one  man.  He  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  instrumental  class 
teaching  methods  in  use  today  which 
have  developed  thousands  and  thousands 
of  young  musicians.  In  fact,  no  other 
man  is  more  directly  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  1,400  symphony  orchestras 
are  now  organized  in  tliis  country — more 
than  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Maddy  refers  to  his  yoimg  musi- 
cians as  world  missionaries  of  peace,  and 
he  is  right.  Former  Interlochen  campers 
now  hold  first-chair  places  not  only  in 
the  majcM-  symphony  orchestras  of  our 
own  country  but  in  other  coimtries  as 
well.  The  conductor  of  the  Munich 
Youth  Symphony  was  a  former  student 
at  Interlochen,  and  the  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Youth  Symphony  attended  the 
camp.  Interlochen 's  musical  organiza- 
tions are  heard  each  week  over  nearly 
100  network  stations  in  this  country  as 
well  as  on  Voice  of  America  worldwide 
network. 

Someday  soon  Dr.  Maddy  hopes  to  be 
able  to  take  his  national  high  school 
symphony  orchestra  on  a  tour  of  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Such  an 
orchestra  of  talented  youngsters,  speak- 
ing the  universal  language  of  music. 
would  serve  as  an  impressive  force  for 
peace  and  understanding. 

Van  Clibum,  who  has  been  acclaimed 
by  music  critics  as  the  world's  greatest 
cwicert  pianist,  has  paid  the  National 
Mtisic  Camp  the  tribute  of  returning  for 
two  successive  seasons  to  play  a  benefit 


concert,  turning  over  all  proceeds  to  the 
camp  for  scholarships.  He  has  referred 
to  Interlochen  as  the  country's  Cape 
Canaveral  for  Musicians. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  cultural  center 
located  in  my  congressional  district. 
On  ttehalf  of  the  camp,  and  Dr.  Maddy, 
I  am  pleased  to  extend  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  an  invitation  to  come 
soon  to  Interlochen  and  visit  this  great 
institution. 


Is   There   a   Need  for  Medicare  for   the 
Aged? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2. 1962 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  medi- 
care for  the  aged  has  been  of  grave 
concern  to  me  in  all  of  my  years  in 
Congress.  Truthfully,  it  has  been  up- 
permost in  my  work,  my  thoughts  and 
my  wishes.  When  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1943  my  efforts  succeeded  in 
getting  allotments  from  the  Government 
for  parents  of  sons  and  daughters  in 
service.  There  were  thousands  of  such 
cases.  Prom  these  cases  I  learned  of  the 
sad  condition  facing  many  aged  mothers 
and  fathers  and  about  their  inablUty  to 
afford  proper  medical  care  because  of 
lack  of  money.  Way  back  then  I  won- 
dered what  would  happen  to  these  moth- 
ers and  fathers  when  these  allotment 
checks  stopped  coming. 

Whenever  I  toured  the  highways  and 
byways  of  northern  Wisconsin,  the  el- 
derly were  always  among  the  first  in  the 
community  to  meet  me.    I  have  been  in 
himdreds  of  their  homes  by  invitation. 
They  would  talk  over  with  me  their  prob- 
lems.    They  would  particularly  mention 
how  difficult  it  was  for  them  financially 
whenever  serious  sickness  struck  them 
land  they  needed  medicine,  a  doctor  or  a 
hospital  bed.    They  worried  about  how 
they  could  hang  on  to  their  last  posses- 
sion— their    home.     Two    out    of    every 
three  of  these  elderly  people  had  no  in- 
come outside  of  social  security  or  old  age 
pension.    These  are  the  people  who  really 
made  our   Nation   great.     When  I   left 
their  homes,  I  wondered  why  this  should 
be  in  a  Nation  that  plays  Santa  Claus  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  know  from  seeing  that  many  present 
State  laws  for  help  for  the  aged  are 
<)Id  fashioned  and  just  plain  heartless. 
Kobody  Ukes  to  be  classed  as  a  pauper. 
Yet,  many  of  our  State  laws — Wisconsin 
has  about  the  worst — compel  the  aged 
to  become  paupers  before  they  can  get 
an  old-age  pension  or  money  for  medi- 
care. Yes,  in  a  country  that  dishes  out 
billions  of  so-caUed  foreign  aid  to  every 
Hottentot  in  the  world  our  own  aged 
must  become  paupers  before  they  can 
get  financial  help.  I  have  hundreds  of 
Oases  in  my  files  from  the  elderly  which 
itead  something  like  this: 

Dear    CoNcnEssMAW    O'Konski:     We     are 
tfderly   people.     We    have    a    Jalopy    worth 
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about  $300.    We  have  a  home  worth  about 
•2.000.     We    have   a    carden    Xor    ouzwlvea. 
This  U  all  we  have. 
My    wife  U   m   and   needs  an   operation. 

The  doctor  bill  and  hospital  bill  will  be 
about  »400.  We  applied  for  aid  but  they 
told  us  that  unleu  we  sell  the  Jalc.py  and 
give  up  our  borne  we  cannot  get  any  help. 

Tragically,  this  is  the  Uw  in  about 
one-third  of  tlie  States.  We  compel  them 
to  give  up  theu-  last  possessions — a  home 
and  a  jalopy — before  they  can  get  finan- 
cial assistance  for  medicare.  To  get 
medicare  help  the  aged  must  become 
paupers  in  these  States.  Thus,  they 
lose  their  last  possessions;  namely,  their 
liome.  their  dignity  and  their  self-re- 
spect. Why  should  this  be  in  a  nation 
that  gave  away  more  than  $130  billion 
in  the  last  17  years  to  bums,  politicians, 
and  plain  grafters  all  over  the  world? 
Yes,  even  Communists  all  over  the  world 
got  many  of  these  billions  of  dollars. 
Just  a  few  days  ago  Congress  passed  a 
foreign  aid  bill  that  provides  money  for 
Communists. 

Prom  personal  experience  I  know  of 
the  need  of  medicare  for  the  aged.  My 
wife  and  I  did  not  Inherit  any  money. 
The  fact  is  we  had  to  pay  the  medicare 
bills  of  our  mothers  and  fathers.  We 
were  lucky  that  we  were  able  to  do  so. 
But  as  I  paid  those  bills  I  often  won- 
dered what  happened  to  mothers  and 
fathers  whose  children  had  a  hard  time 
taking  care  of  themselves  and  their  own 
yoimg  children.  So  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  how  rough  the  cost  of 
medicare  for  the  aged  is,  not  only  on 
the  elderly  but  on  their  children  who 
themselves  are  having  a  rough  time  of 
making  things  go  with  taxes  being  what 
they  are. 

The  average  aged  couple  who  retire 
find  that  the  first  operation,  doctor  and 
hospitals  usually  use  up  their  savings. 
The  second  operation,  doctor  and  hos- 
pital, usually  uses  up  their  insurance. 
The  third  operation,  doctor,  and  hospital, 
usually  uses  up  their  home,  their  pride 
and  their  dignity,  and  they  are  wiped 
out  completely  and  become  wards  of 
charity  from  then  on.  Medicare  is  ex- 
pensive and  the  better  it  gets  the  more 
expensive  it  gets.  Something  must  be 
done  and  done  at  once  to  meet  these 
medicare  costs  for  our  aged  people. 

This  country  of  ours  which  plays 
Santa  Claus  to  the  world  is  the  only 
modem  country  in  the  world  that  does 
not  have  a  complete  plan  of  medicare  for 
the  aged.  In  fact  our  country  has  given 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  other  coimtries 
finance  a  medicare  plan  for  the  aged. 
Yet.  our  own  country  is  backward  in  pro- 
viding for  our  own  aged.  Is  this  not 
ridiculous?  Yet  it  is  the  truth,  sad  as 
it  seems. 

In  1947  I  gave  my  first  speeches  in 
Congress  advocating  a  system  of  financ- 
ing a  medicare  plan  for  the  aged.  That 
is  15  years  ago.  The  Milwaukee  news- 
papers labeled  me  as  a  socialist,  a  fanat- 
ic, a  dreamer,  and  a  rabble  rouser.  To- 
day, every  Congressman,  and  Senator 
and  the  President  realize  that  something 
must  be  done.  In  the  last  2  years,  more 
than  50  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  bring  medicare 
to  the  aged.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  15 
years  ago.    Yes,  it  took  15  years  for  the 


Nation  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  "must  be  done"  on  the  problem  of 
medicare  for  the  aged.  And.  it  will  be 
done  if  the  people  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats- -namely,  those  idio 
really  want  medicare  for  the  aged — from 
those  who  want  to  use  the  aged  as  a 
political  football  year  after  year. 

WHAT  ABOT7T  THE  KINC-ANDEHSOIf  BILL? 

The  most  discussed  plan  has  been  the 
King -Anderson  bill.  This  is  the  bill  most 
publicized  and  the  most  discussed.  Let 
us  examine  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Who  would  be  covered?  All  those 
over  65  who  are  imder  social  security; 
all  those  over  65  who  are  under  railroad 
retirement. 

These  are  the  only  people  who  would 
be  covered  by  the  King -Anderson  bin. 
The  King -Anderson  bill  would  not  help 
one  iota  where  the  help  Is  needed  most. 

There  are  about  4  million  over  65  who 
are  In  the  worst  financial  shape  who  are 
not  under  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement. These  are  the  people  who  are 
the  worst  off  of  any  people.  Their  only 
misfortune  is  that  they  were  bom  too 
soon.  None  of  these  people  would  be 
covered  by  the  King -Anderson  bill.  I 
feel  that  those  over  65,  not  under  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  who  are 
the  worst  off  of  any  aged  people  should 
be  included  in  whatever  medicare  plan 
that  is  passed. 

WHAT    BUf  tail's   WOULD    THE    KING -ANDERSON 
BUX    PROVIDE? 

First,  up  to  90  days  of  inpatient  hos- 
pitalization. The  patient,  however, 
would  be  required  to  pay  $10  for  each 
of  the  fh'st  9  days  of  hospitalization,  or 
a  maximum  of  $90.  If  patient  stays  in 
hospital  only  1  day  he  must  pay  the 
minimum  of  $20  dollars. 

Second,  up  to  120  days  of  nursing 
home  service,  after  hospitalization,  but 
not  without  it.  You  must  spend  some 
time  in  a  hospital  before  you  get  nursing 
care.  No  provision  for  supervision  by 
doctor,  dentist,  or  physician  for  such 
nursing  care. 

Third,  up  to  240  home  health  service 
visits  per  year — by  other  than  physicians 
or  doctor  or  dentist. 

Fourth,  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services.  The  patient  would  be  required 
to  pay  the  first  $20  of  costs  for  each 
diagnosis  without  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing the  doctors,  physicians,  or  dentists 
who  would  perform  such  diagnosis. 

Although  billed  as  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram this  bill  would  not  cover  the  costs 
of  doctors'  services  whether  at  home,  in 
an  office,  or  a  hospital,  nor  would  it  cover 
surgical  or  dental  fees,  or  medicines  used 
outside  a  hospital. 

These  are  the  only  benefits  that  would 
be  available  under  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  That  is  all.  There  are  no  other 
benefits  in  the  bill  whatever  and  anyone 
who  says  otherwise  is  deceiving  the  peo- 
ple. E)octors,  dentists,  surgeons,  phy- 
sicians' costs  are  not  covered  by  the  King- 
Anderson  bill.  Not  one  penny  of  King- 
Anderson  money  would  be  available  for 
a  doctor,  dentist,  surgeon,  or  physician. 
The  patient  would  have  to  pay  that,  every 
peimy  of  it.  If  the  patient  did  not  have 
the  money  the  King -Anderson  bill  would 
not  help  him  with  these  bills  one  iota. 


Not  one  penny  of  King-Anderson  bill 
money  would  be  available  for  medicine 
and  drugs  outside  of  the  hoq>ltal.  Med- 
icine and  drugK  used  at  home  are  not 
covered  by  this  bill.  The  only  medicine 
and  drugs  that  would  be  paid  for  un- 
der this  bill  are  the  medicine  and  drugs 
used  while  you  are  in  the  hospital.  Af- 
ter you  leave  the  hospital  you  pay  for 
medicine  and  drugs  yourself  under  this 
bill. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  Just  what  the 
King-Anderson  bill  would  do  for  Uie  aged, 
let  us  take  an  average  elderly  penan. 
Based  on  the  best  figures  available,  here 
is  what  today's  average  medicare  costs 
are  for  the  aged  each  year  and  how  much 
the  King-Anderson  bill  would  pay. 


Averaea    Anderson 
WK*  year  blU  would 

p*y 

Thf  areraitr  elderly  permn  spends 
e*ch  year  for — 

PhvsiciniiB . 

r-s 

fiO 
IS 

ao 

0 

Hospital  care 

%40 
0 

Meiiicine 

DenUl 

0 

l>iagnosticand  other 

0 

TolaJ 

226 

40 

From  a  study  of  these  figures  one  can 
see  that  the  average  elderly  person  over 
65  who  spends  about  $225  a  year  for 
medicare  would  be  reimbursed  by  the 
King-Anderson  bill  to  the  tune  of  about 
$40.  That  is  all.  Even  In  the  most 
catastrophic  cases  where  there  Is  a  year- 
round  patient  and  in  need  of  medicare 
the  year  around  imder  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  only  about  25  percent  of  the 
costs  would  be  reimbursed  by  the  King- 
Anderson  bill.  People  who  have  studied 
the  bill  found  it  disappointing.  Several 
who  first  wrote  me  thought  that  an  their 
medicare  costs  would  be  taken  care  of. 
They  were  disappointed  when  I  sent 
them  a  copy  of  the  bill  with  proper  ex- 
planation. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
those  who  actually  studied  the  bill  all 
wrote  me  that  they  were  disappointed  in 
the  bill  after  hearing  so  much  about 
what  It  would  do.  The  King-Anderson 
is  not  a  medicare  bill  at  all.  It  Is  merely 
a  partial  hospital  bill  and  nothing  more. 

WHO   WOUU)  PAT  THI  COST  Of  ICKDICASX  UNDSX 
TUX  KINC-AMDERSON   BILL? 

Under  this  bill  there  would  be  a  half- 
cent  increase  in  railroad  retirement  and 
social  security  taxes.  That  Is  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  payroll  tax  would  be 
paid  by  the  employee  and  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  payroll  tax  would  be  paid  by 
the  employer. 

Under  the  King-Anderson  bill,  90  per- 
cent of  the  almost  $2  bilUon  needed 
would  be  paid  by  the  working  people  of 
our  coimtry.  Ninety  percent  of  this 
$2  bilUon  would  be  paid  by  those  whose 
salaries  are  below  $10,000  a  year.  The 
poorest  people  would  pay  the  lion's 
share.  The  rich  would  escape  com- 
pletely. The  following  people  would  not 
pay  a  dime  in  taxes  for  this  program  un- 
der the  King -Anderson  bill: 

One.  Those  who  inherit  fortunes. 

Two.  Those  who  clip  coupons  and  live 
on  big,  fat  dividends. 

Three.  Those  who  make  thousands  in 
tax-exempt  Government  bonds. 
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Pour.  Three  miUion  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees  Including  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  Cabinet  members  and 
other  high  paying  ofBcers. 

Five.  Those  who  make  millions  on  the 
stock  market. 

Six.  Speculators  and  manipulators. 

Seven.  Those  who  make  fortunes  on 
appreciation  of  holdings  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  others,  most  able  to  pay. 

In  short,  only  the  poorest  people  of  our 
country  would  be  taxed.  The  richest 
people  would  go  scot  free.  Only  those 
workers  under  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  would  be  taxed  for  this 
program.    Everyone  else  gets  by  for  free. 

WHAT   WOVUD   TAXES    BE   UXB 

Here  is  what  the  taxes  on  the  working 
people  would  be  like  if  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  were  to  become  law : 

//  the  King-ATiderson  is  enacted 

|$5,200  earnings  base] 


Year 

Total 

rate  per 

employee 

Tax  paid 
by  em- 
ployee 

Tax  paid 

by  em- 
ployer 

Total  tax 
per  em- 
ployee 

1962 

PtTttnt 

en 

m 

$176.60 
201.50 
227.50 
253.50 

$175.  50 
201.50 
227.60 
253.50 

$351 
403 
455 

507 

1963 

1966 

1968...    . 

In  an  Interview  published  recently  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Secretary 
Ribicoff  was  quoted  as  follows: 

Under  the  tax  schedule  of  the  present 
Social  Security  Act  you  will  get  up  to  9«4 
percent  from  the  employer  and  the  employee 
combined  In  1968.  You  add  to  this  one-half 
of  1  percent  for  medical  care  for  the  aging 
under  social  security,  and  you've  about  hit 
the  top  of  10  percent.  I  don't  think  people 
will  go  for  more  than  10  percent. 

The  railroad  retirement  tax  would  be 
Increased  on  the  working  people  from 
141/2  to  15  percent — 7«/2  percent  to  be 
paid  by  the  worker  and  7 1/2  percent  to 
be  paid  by  the  employer. 

Few  people  realize  that  social  security 
tax  and  railroad  retirement  taxes  are 
the  most  undemocratic  taxes  in  America. 
A  workingman  with  four  children  who 
earns  $4,000  a  year  pays  no  Federal  in- 
come tax.     Under  the  King-Anderson 
bill,  this  same  workingman  in  1968  will 
be  paying  $190  as  his  share  of  social 
security  taxes.     The  social  security  tax 
would  be  levied  upon  the  first  $5,200  of 
worker's  earnings.     The  social  security 
tax  allows  no  deductions  or  exemptions. 
Social  security  taxes  in  1968  for  a  work- 
ingman will  be  far  more  than  his  income 
taxes.    A  workingman  making  $5,200  a 
year  will  pay  the  same  amount  of  social 
security  taxes,  namely  $253.50.  as  a  Ford. 
a  Rockefeller,  or  a  millionaire  making  a 
million  dollars  a  year.     The  social  secu- 
rity tax  is  a  tax  on  those  least  able  to 
pay  and  a  bonanza  for  those  most  able 
to  pay.     Yet.   the  King-Anderson   bill 
would  load  the  cost  of  medicare  on  the 
backs  of  these  same  working  people  in 
order  that  the  rich  and  those  who  in- 
herit fortunes  can  "steal  home"   free 
again. 

MEDICARE  SHOULD  BE  PAID  BY  ALL 

Medicare  for  the  aged  is  a  national 
problem,  a  problem  of  all  the  people. 
Medicare  for  the  aged  to  me  is  as  im- 
portant as  national  defense  or  educa- 
tion.   Yet.  we  do  not  tax  just  the  work- 


ing people  to  pay  for  national  defense 
or  education.  Of  course  not.  We  taX 
everybody  for  these  purposes  and  taj^ 
them  on  a  real  democratic  basis — the 
ability  to  pay.  Medicare  for  the  aged 
should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  and 
not  forced  on  the  backs  of  just  the  work-* 
ing  people  of  our  country. 

SOCIAL     SECURITY     SHOULD     BE     PRESERVED     FOB 
RETIREMENT  ONLY 

There  is  a  serious  question  if  the  son 
cial  security  program  can  be  harnessed 
with  medicare.  Just  for  the  inadequate 
retirement  benefits  under  present  social 
security  program,  the  social  security 
taxes  by  1968  will  reach  9^4  percent  o£ 
wages  earned.  Yet,  everyone  who  wantfi 
to  be  honest  about  it  knows  that  there 
must  be  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 
Present  minimum  social  security  benefits 
of  $40  per  month  are  ridiculous.  Who 
can  retire  on  $40  a  month?  Yes,  many 
wives,  survivors  and  dependents  are  get- 
ting even  less  than  $40  a  month.  Some 
social  security  checks  are  so  small  they 
are  hardly  worth  the  cost  of  issuance  and 
cashing. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that 
benefits  under  social  security  should  and 
must  be  increased  to  really  make  it  a 
retirement  program.  To  be  anywhere 
near  adequate  social  security  benefits 
should  be  raised"  to  $75  a  month  mini- 
mum. If  we  look  ahead  we  also  know 
that  soon  social  security  retirement 
eligibihty  with  full  benefits  will  be  re- 
duced to  62  years  for  men  and  60  years 
for  women.  Also,  we  must  realize  that 
disability  benefits  luider  social  security 
are  too  strict.  One  must  be  almost  three- 
quarters  dead  and  call  the  undertaker 
before  you  qualify  for  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits  under  the  present  law. 

Just  these  improvements  imder  social 
security  retirement  will  mean  increased 
social  security  taxes.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture to  make  social  security  a  really  and 
truly  retirement  program,  these  things 
must  and  will  be  done.  To  accomplish 
this  social  security  taxes  just  for  retire- 
ment purposes  are  going  to  be  raised  to 
10  percent  of  wages  earned.  This  is  the 
maximum  tax  that  social  security  can 
stand.  Every  expert  agrees  that  if  so- 
cial security  taxes  exceed  10  percent  the 
system  is  in  danger  of  breaking  do-A-n 
completely  and  will  meet  with  strong 
resistance  from  workers  under  social  se- 
curity system. 

The  truth  is  that  our  social  security 
system  must  be  preserved  for  retirement 
purposes  only.  If  we  saddle  the  social 
security  program  with  medicare  and 
other  things  we  are  endangering  the 
whole  retirement  system.  If  we  leave 
politics  out  and  really  examine  our  con- 
science these  are  truths  that  are  so 
clear  that  only  the  stubborn  and  selfish 
politician  will  deny. 

MEDICARE     MUST     BE     FINANCED     OUTSIDE     SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Medicare,  therefore,  must  be  financed 
separately  from  our  social  security  pro- 
gram. It  .ian  be  done  and  it  must  be 
done.  Only  the  stubborn  and  selfish  pol- 
iticians will  deny  this.  And  if  reasonable 
people  whose  true  interest  is  medicare 

and  not  selfish  politics  will  demand  hon- 
est efTort  in  this  direction,  this  can  be 
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accomplished  without  delay.  Under  all 
considerations,  it  should  not  take  longer 
than  next  spring  of  1S63  to  adopt  an 
honest,  all-coverage  plan  of  medicare  for 
our  elderly  citizens. 

And  we  can  do  it.  for  the  most  part, 
by  reducing  taxes  and  not  increasing 
taxes.  Everyone  is  now  talking  about 
tax  reduction.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  there  will  be  a  program  of  tax  re- 
duction. There  is  no  better  time  to  con- 
sider medicare  than  now.  Tax  reduc- 
tion and  medicare  for  the  aged  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  bill.  And  it 
will  be  adopted  if  the  people  get  busy 
and  demand  it.  Now  is  the  time  for  you 
who  really  believe  in  honest  medicare — 
not  politics— to  hit  and  hit  hard. 

MEDICARE    FOR    THE    AGED    MUST    BE    ACCOM- 
PLISHED    IN      SEVERAL     WAYS 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  it  can 
be  accomplished: 

First,  give  tax  exemption  to  sons  and 
daughters  for  every  dollar  they  spend 
for    medicine,    hospital,    nurses,    dental 
care,  or  doctors  for  their  parents.    Right 
now  I  have  in  my  files  more  than  a  hun- 
dred cases  where  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  denying  tax  exemption  to  sons 
and  daughters  who  paid  medicare  bills 
for  their  parents  and  demanding  addi- 
tional taxpayments.    Under  present  law. 
unless  a  son  or  daughter  provides  at 
least  51  percent  of  the  living  costs  of  a 
parent   they   cannot   deduct  such   pay- 
ments as  deductions.    If  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter pays  a  parents  doctor  bill  or  a  hos- 
pital  bill   of   $400.  they  cannot   deduct 
this  for  tax  purposes  unless  they  prove 
they  contributed  at  least  51  percent  to 
the  support  of  that  parent.    Therefore, 
if  that  parent  gets  an  old-age  pension 
or  social  security  check  of  $40  a  month, 
the  son  or  daughter  must  pay  income 
taxes  on  the  $400  they  pay  on  the  par- 
ent's medicare  bills.    While  we  are  now 
in  the  process  of  reducing  taxes  a  change 
in  the  law  giving  sons  and  daughters  a 
tax  reduction  for  every  dollar  they  spend 
for  medicare  for  their  parents;   it  will 
go  a  long  way  in  helping  aged  parents 
in  getting  help   for   medical   expenses. 
There  are  many  sons  and  daughters  who 
want  to  help  their  parents.     The  least 
the  Government  can  do  is  to  give  these 
people  proper  tax   deduction   for   these 
payments.      Presently    these    sons    and 
daughters  are  harassed  by  the  Uxmen 
for  helping  their  parents.     That  is  the 
injustice  in  the  present  law. 

Second,  why  not  permit  aged  parents 
to  deduct  cost  of  hospital  and  medical 
insurance  from  their  tax  due  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  Under  present  law 
it  can  be  used  as  a  deduction  on  income 
Why  not  change  the  law  to  give  a  de- 
duction from  income  taxes  duo?  This 
will  go  a  long  way  in  enabling  the  a!?ed 
to  pay  for  their  own  hospital  and  medi- 
cal insurance.  This  can  be  done  in  the 
present  tax  reduction  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Third,  why  not  permit  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  deduct  cost  of  hospital  and  medi- 
cal in.surance  for  their  parents  from 
their  tax  due  the  Federal  Government 
Under  present  law,  they  cannot  even 
deduct  It  from  their  income  unless  they 
contribute  at  least  51  percent  to  the 
support  of  their  parents.  Why  not 
chP.nsp  the  law  to  give  a  tax  deduction 
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from  income  taxes  due  to  all  children 
who  buy  a  hospital  and  medical  Insur- 
ance policy  for  their  parents?  Any  son 
or  daughter  worth  his  or  her  salt  would 
rather  buy  a  good  medical  and  hospital 
insurance  policy  for  their  parents  than 
give  it  to  Uncle  Sam  who  fritters  money 
all  over  the  world  like  a  drunken  sailor. 
This  can  be  done  in  the  present  tax 
reduction  bill  now  being  considered. 

Fourth,  there  are  too  many  shyster 
insurance  companies  in  existence  that 
should  not  be  in  existence.  I  have  sev- 
eral score  cases  in  my  files  where  aged 
people  carried  a  hospital  and  medical 
insurance  policy  for  years.  Then  when 
they  reach  65  and  need  it  most  these 
companies  raise  the  rates  beyond  reason 
hoping  the  policy  will  be  dropped  and  if 
not  dropped,  these  insurance  compaiiies 
cancel  the  policy.  These  insurance  com- 
panies should  be  closed  for  the  good  of 
all  the  people.  The  Federal  Oovern- 
mcnt  should  take  a  hand  in  this  and 
weed  out  these  insurance  companies  who 
are  in  business  not  to  serve  the  public 
but  only  to  make  money.  Any  insurance 
company  in  business  that  insures  only 
people  who  they  think  a  safe  risk  medi- 
cally should  not  be  permitted  to  bam- 
boozle the  aged  people. 

Fifth,  Why  limit  aged  people  to  earn- 
ing only  $1,200  a  year  above  social  se- 
curity or  other  retirement  benefits. 
Some  of  these  aged  people  could  and 
want  to  earn  more  so  that  they  can  pay 
for  their  own  medical  and  hospital  ex- 
penses. If  we  would  raise  the  limit  to 
$1,800  for  single  people  and  $2,400  for  a 
married  couple,  there  would  be  a  great 
number  of  aged  people  who  could  and 
want  very  much  to  pay  their  own  way. 
There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why 
these  limits  should  not  be  raised  to  en- 
able these  aged  people  to  earn  more.  It 
is  sheer  foolishness  for  the  Government 
to  limit  the  income  of  the  aged  to  a 
point  where  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
their  own  way.  There  is  no  reason  under 
the  sun  why  these  limits  should  not  be 
raised  to  enable  these  aged  people  to 
earn  more.  It  is  sheer  foolishness  for  the 
Government  to  limit  the  income  of  the 
aged  to  a  p>oint  where  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  their  own  medicare.  It  Just 
does  not  make  sense. 

Sixth,  present  minimum  social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  not  adequate.  Who  can 
live  on  $40  a  month  minimum?  Many 
elderly  wives  and  widows  receive  even 
less.  In  fact  so  much  less  that  it  is 
hardly  worthwhile.  These  low  pay- 
ments are  a  sad  reflection  on  our  social 
security  system.  Minimum  social  se- 
curity benefits  should  be  near  $75  a 
month.  If  this  were  done,  many  of  the 
elderly  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  medicare 
and  most  of  all  they  could  afford  to  pay 
for  their  own  Insurance.  If  we  made  a 
truly  adequate  retirement  plan  out  of 
our  social  security  system  and  railroad 
retirement  system  it  would  go  a  loiig  way 
in  enabling  many  of  our  elderly  to  buy 
medical  insurance  and  meet  the  costs  of 
medicare.  We  are  going  to  have  to  raise 
these  minimum  benefits  eventually — 
why  not  do  it  now  to  help  the  aged. 
This  would  have  an  Immediate  and  in- 
stapt  effect  in  enabling  the  elderly  to 
meet  the  costs  of  medicare.     These  ben- 


efits could  be  immediate  and  direct  with- 
out setting  up  another  bureaucracy. 

Seventh,  all  States  should  repeal  the 
pauper  law  or  what  they  call  the  lien 
law.  Wisconsin  has  about  the  worst  law 
of  this  kind  on  its  books.  This  is  a  hang- 
over from  the  poor  farm  days.  Congress 
should  withhold  every  dollar  of  aid  from 
any  State  until  they  repeal  these  vicious 
and  Judas  regulations.  I  am  glad  that 
Congress  has  started  in  this  direction. 
In  1960  Congress  passed  a  law  giving  ad- 
ditional millions  to  States  for  medicare 
for  the  aged.  Wisconsin  could  get  many 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  aged  people  with  medi- 
care. But  Wisconsin  would  have  to  re- 
peal its  vicious  lien  law  in  order  to  get 
this  money.  If  Wisconsin  would  repeal 
its  lien  law — or  pauper  law — Wisconsin 
could  get  55  percent  of  every  dollar  they 
spend  for  medicare  for  the  aged  as  a  free 
grant  frcan  the  Federal  Government. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  done  noth- 
ing to  get  these  Federal  grants.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  waiting  in  V/ashington  for 
Wisconsin.  But  Wisconsin  fiddles  and 
faddles  while  the  State  officers  shed 
crocodile  tears  for  the  aged. 

Eighth,  many  States  have  liberalized 
minimum  standards  so  that  aged  people 
need  not  become  paupers  to  get  medi- 
care financing.  Some  States  permit  the 
aged  to  keep  a  $7,000  home;  another 
$2,500  in  personal  possessions  such  as 
furniture  and  a  car;  a  $1,000  insurance 
poUcy  for  burial  purposes;  and  an  in- 
come of  $1,200  per  year  if  single  and 
$1,800  a  year  if  married  and  still  get 
State  help  for  medicare.  This  is  a 
humane  pattern  that  more  and  more 
States  are  switching  to.  Every  State  in 
the  Union  should  work  in  this  direction. 
If  Wisconsin  does  this,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stands  ready  to  pay  55  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  a  program.  That 
money  has  been  available  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  since  September  1960.  But 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  not  lifted 
a  finger  in  this  direction.  People  of 
Wisconsin  better  do  something  about 
this  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Ninth,  the  State  of  Colorado  has  a 
medicare  system  for  the  aged  that  has 
worked  wonders.  The  State  insures 
those  aged  who  cannot  afford  medical 
and  hospital  insurance.  This  insurance 
covers,  medicine,  hospital,  doctors  and 
nurses  and  dental  expenses.  The  State 
of  Colorado  insures  with  a  nonprofit  in- 
surance company.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
insurance  is  paid  by  the  State.  Un- 
der this  program  53  percent  of  the 
money  spent  is  a  grant  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Wisconsin  can  and  should 
do  the  same.  If  Colorado  can  do  it, 
Wisconsin  can  if  the  citizens  demand 
that  it  be  done.  Wisconsin  used  to  be 
a  progressive  State.  Wisconsin  usually 
took  the  lead  in  hiunane  treatment  of 
all  her  people.  But  the  past  few  years 
Wisconsin  has  been  on  the  tail  end  of 
progressive  laws.  Colorado  gets  53  per- 
cent of  the  cost  from  Washington.  Wis- 
consin can  get  £5  percent  of  the  cost 
from  Washington.  Colorado  pays  an 
old-age  pension  oX  $100  per  month  to  all 
over  65  who  need  it. 

Tenth,  why  tax  retirement  ben^ts. 
annuities,  and  pensions  the  way  wc  do? 


Present  Federal  tax  laws  are  so  high  that 
aged  people  must  pay  income  taxes  on 
retirement  benefits,  azmuitles.  and  pen- 
sions. After  these  taxes  there  is  little 
left  for  the  aged  to  live  on  let  alone 
pay  medical  bills.  Why  not  pennit  the 
£«ed  a  tax  exemption  on  pensions,  an- 
nuities, and  retirement  benefits  of  $2,090 
if  single  and  $3,000  if  married  beginning 
with  age  65.  If  we  did  that  many  mil- 
lions of  our  aged  would  be  left  with 
enough  money  to  buy  real  medicare  in- 
surance and  pay  the  rest  of  their  medi- 
care expenses.  Why  not  do  this  in  the 
tax  reduction  bill  now  being  considered? 

NO   BKASOIf  rem.  DELAT 

There  is  no  reason  in  existence  why 
every  aged  person  who  needs  medical  or 
hospital  insurance  should  not  be  pro- 
vided with  that  insurance  if  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  finance  it  And  they 
should  not  give  up  their  last  possessions 
such  as  a  home,  a  Jalopy  or  their  meager 
life  insurance  to  get  it.  Since  Septem- 
ber 1960  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  ready  to  foot  55  percent  of  the  cost 
of  such  a  program  for  Wisconsin.  The 
leaders  of  some  States  who  shout  loud 
and  long  about  the  needs  of  the  aged 
have  done  nothing  about  it.  It  is  time 
they  did  something  besides  talk. 

IT'S  A   Sm  TO   mCUVE  TBI  AOaCD 

But  the  thing  to  remember  most  Is 
this:  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  mislead 
aged  people  to  believe  that  if  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  is  passed  all  of  their 
troubles  are  over  and  all  their  medicine, 
doctors,  hospital,  nurses  and  dental  bills 
will  be  paid.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of  de- 
celt  preying  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
aged.  It  is  deceit  that  is  not  worthy  of 
men  in  public  ofllce.  Because  it  Just 
is  not  true.  At  best  the  King-Anderson 
bill  would  pay  only  25  percent  of  the 
hospital  expenses  of  the  most  cata- 
strophic cases — and  not  one  penny  for 
home  medicine  or  doctor's  or  dental  serv- 
ices. And  even  for  these  meager  benefits 
the  King-Anderson  bill  would  not  cover 
in  any  way  the  4  minion  elderly  who 
need  help  the  most.  Their  sin  Is  they 
were  bom  too  soon  to  get  under  «n**<fti 
security  or  railroad  retirement. 

Medicare  for  the  aged  must  be  ap- 
proached from  an  sides  as  outlined  above. 
Any  poUtician  who  stubbornly  says  you 
take  the  King-Anderson  bfll  or  you  get 
nothing  Is  putting  politics  first  and  the 
welfare  of  the  aged  last  Any  politician 
who  is  not  willing  to  change  the  King- 
Anderson  bin  so  that  aU  aged  pecwte  are 
covered  is  playing  politics  and  haa  no 
real  concern  for  the  aged.  Any  politi- 
cian who  is  not  willing  to  <Aiange  the 
King-Anderson  bin  so  that  all  people  pay 
taxes  for  the  program,  not  Just  ttiose 
under  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement, is  thinking  of  pontics — not  the 
aged.  Any  poUtici&n  who  does  not  want 
the  King-Anderson  biU  changed  ao  that 
doctor  bills  and  medicine  will  be  paid, 
not  Just  part  of  the  hospital  bin,  is  Uke- 
wise  thinking  more  of  deceiving  the  aged 
rather  than  helping  them. 

Why  should  Just  working  people  be 
taxed  to  pay  for  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  medicare?  How  about  the  rtch7  Is  It 
not  their  responsibiUty  too?  Any  politi- 
cian who  is  not  wlllins  to  cooapromiae  In 
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order  to  get  all  the  aged  covered,  in  order 
to  get  wider  benefits,  in  order  to  get  those 
who  can  afford  taxes  to  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  program  is  really  not  interested 
in  medicare.  Such  people  are  interested 
only  in  creating  a  political  issue,  a  politi- 
cal football,  so  that  they  can  prey  upon 
the  miseries  of  the  aged  because  there 
are  20  miUion  of  them  and  that  Is  a  lot 
of  votes.  Their  hearts  would  be  broken 
if  a  real  plan  of  medicare  for  the  aged 
reaUy  became  law.  What  would  there 
be  to  talk  about  in  the  coming  election? 
I  say  medicare  for  the  aged  is  a  must 
It  is  long  overdue.  I  have  been  advocat- 
ing such  since  1947.  I  want  medicare  for 
the  aged.  I  do  not  want  the  politics 
behind  it.  No  one  single  plan  or  bill  is 
going  to  do  the  job  and  do  it  right.  It 
must  be  achieved  by  a  combination  of 
plans  as  I  outUned  above.  If  the  people 
stop  being  fooled  and  insist  that  the  job 
be  done,  it  will  be  done.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  that. 
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Address  by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  of 
Looisiana,  Before  NaHonal  Waterways 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  2, 1962 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  24  I  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of 
being  present  when  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  delivered  an  excellent 
address  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Waterways  Conference  re- 
lating to  the  effects  of  a  proposed  user 
charge  on  inland  waterways. 

Since  I  believe  that  the  penetrating 
analysis  of  Senator  Ellender's  address 
merits  the  consideration  of  all  of  us,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

AoDSESs  BT  Sbnatob  Aixen  J.  Ellendek    or 
Louisiana,    Biroaa    National    Waterways 

CONTEHENCE,    TUESDAT,    JULT    24.     1962,    AT 

Matflom^eb  Hotel.  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Chairman.  genUemen,  I  am  delighted 
to  address  the  National  Waterways  Con- 
lerence.  for  I  know  your  organization  shares 
my  dedication  to  the  promotion  of  efficient 
and  economical  water  transportation,  and 
the  necessary  public  works  which  that  pro- 
motion calls  for. 

Before  moving  on  to  my  main  topic,  which 
will  be  the  question  of  waterway  user  charges 
in  the  form  of  a  fuel  tax.  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  effective  work  accom- 
plished by  your  predecessor.  That  small  in- 
formal group  was  ever  alert  to  the  danger 
of  any  serious  proposal  to  impose  some  form 
of  service  charge  or  toU  on  the  Nation's  wa- 
terways. Because  that  nucleus  organization 
was  ah-eady  In  being,  the  National  Waterways 
Conference  as  we  know  It  today  Is  able  to  be 
effective  In  Its  current  program  of  educating 
the  public,  and  the  Government,  on  the  evU 
effects  of  waterway  tolls. 

As  all  of  you  know,  my  home  State  of 
Louisiana  can  be  said  to  be  a  product  of  the 


Mississippi  River.  Our  productive  delte 
land— a  great  part  of  the  State  Itself— is  thfc 
accumulation  of  soli  from  Ohio.  Indlai« 
Tennessee,  Wisconsin — In  fact,  almost  every 
State  between  the  Appalachians  and  the 
Rockies  has  given  some  of  its  best  topsoil 
to  make  what  is  now  Louisiana.  But  wt 
Loulslanians  are  a  generous  people,  and  let 
the  last  25  years  I  have  been  working  to  keep 
that  land  upriver  where  It  belongs,  i  can 
only  hope  my  efforts  are  appreciated,  but^ 
fear  that  sometimes  they  are  not.  ' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fate  of  Louisianii 
and  of  its  Queen  City.  New  Orleans,  have  ali- 
ways  been  bound  closely  to  the  Misslsslppji 
River.  Even  today,  when  people  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  think  of  New  Orleana. 
they  think  of  the  river;  when  they  think  of 
the  river,  they  think  of  New  Orleans.  In* 
deed,  many  Yankees  are  often  surprised  tb 
And  that  New  Orleans  is  not  the  only  city 
In  the  State,  and  that  people  who  live  in 
Louisiana  do  not  necessarily  either  live  in 
New  Orleans  or  have  webfeet. 

But  to  return  to  my  main  topic,  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  a  form  of  user 
tax  or  toll,  was  In  no  small  way  responsible 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  back  in  1803, 
Even  then,  the  Mississippi  was  the  main 
highway  of  the  Nation,  and  even  then  Mr, 
Jefferson  realized  that  whoever  controlled 
New  Orleans  controlled  the  river  and  a  great 
part  of  the  American  destiny. 

You  may  recall  that  both  the  Spanish  and 
French  Governments  had  talked  of  taxing 
the  boatloads  of  merchandise — mostly  corn. 
In  one  form  or  another— that  Hoated  down 
from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  At  one 
time,  the  French  did  attempt  to  collect 
such  a  user  tax,  which  caused  a  small  war 
to  break  out.  It  was  about  this  time  tha« 
Jefferson  began  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  New  Orleans,  and  when  Napoleon 
offered  to  throw  In  the  whole  of  Louisiana 
the  bargain  was  simply  too  good  to  be 
passed    up. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  miles  of  navi- 
gable waterway  that  purchase  gave  the  Na- 
tion, but  today  we  have  more  than  22  200 
miles  of  Inland  waterway,  without  counting 
the  Great  Lakes.  Since  1824,  about  85  per- 
cent of  those  water  routes  have  been  im- 
proved and  maintained  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  they  are  in  constant  use  in 
carrying  commercial  freight. 

An  outstanding  example  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion resulting  from  this  network  of  navi- 
gable waterways  is  found  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  where  a  vast  complex  of 
petrochemical  plants  has  developed  in  the 
area  from  Baton  Rouge  to  New  Orleans 
Another  example  is  the  spectacular  growth 
of  Industry  In  the  Ohio  River  Valley  where 
since  1950  more  than  $17  billion  have  been 
invested  In  new  industrial  developments 
Such  growth  was  largely  the  result,  of  course 
of  the  presence  of  the  waterways  These 
few  examples  show,  therefore,  that  modern 
waterways  give  rise  to  industrial  develop- 
ment which  In  turn  creates  traffic  for  all 
modes  of  transportation. 

A  recent  report  by  the  corps  revealed  that 
intercity  freight  transportation  is  expected 
to  double  between  now  and  1980,  and  to 
reach  four  times  what  it  is  now  by  the 
year  2000.  This  Increase  will  require  en- 
i!."?,!!" ^""^  °'  capacity  of  railway  systems, 
additional  pipelines,  increases  in  truck 
transportation,  and  further  improvement 
and  extension  of  the  Inland  waterway  sys- 
tem Improvement  and  enlargement  of 
existing  waterways  will  undoubtedly  be 
needed  if  the  increase  in  traffic  is  to  be 
handled  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

THREEFOLD    WATERWAYS    PROBLEM 

^,^^^  current  review  of  our  navigation  fa- 
cilities clearly  shows  the  need  of  appropriat- 
ing adequate  funds  to  reestablish  the 
original  concept  of  knitting  the  Nation 
together  through  a  system  of  waterways  To- 
day, however,  the  problem  is  threefold-   (1) 
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We  must  develop  new  arteries  of  water- 
borne  transportation:  (2)  we  must  redevelop 
obsolete  waterways;  and  (3)  we  must  proo- 
erly  maintain  existing  works. 

My  record  In  the  Congress.  In  support  of 
the  free  use  of  our  waterways,  as  well  as  In 
support  of  adequate  appropriations  for  water 
resource  projects,  speaks  for  itself.  I  believe 
It  is  a  fairly  good  record. 


USER    CHARGE    ON    WATERWAYS 

For  the  past  6  or  8  years,  as  you  know,  the 
waterway  operators  have  been  faced  with  the 
threat  of  tolls  or  of  a  destructive  user  charge 
on  the  waterways.  I  have  consistently  been 
in  the  forefront  of  those  who  oppose  tolls  or 
user  charges  In  any  form.  Two  years  ago  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  President.  John  F 
Kennedy,  took  a  forthright  position  in  oppo- 
sition to  tolls.  His  statement  at  that  time 
Included  the  following: 

■The  national  Interest  demands  adherence 
to  established  national  policy  for  waterways 
maintenance  and  Improvement,  a  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
We  must  reject  all  proposals  such  as  those  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget." 

This  was  a  very  positive  statement.  And 
he  continued: 

'■•  •  •  for  Imposition  of  burdens  upon  the 
use  of  the  waterways— Including  tolls,  toll 
equivalent  taxes,  and  the  so-called  user 
charges— which  would  destroy  the  values  of 
investments  heretofore  made  In  such  facll- 
Ities. 

"Such  restrictive  policies  could  not  fall  to 
increase  the  Nation's  transportation  cost 
burden  and  to  deprive  shippers  of  the  advan- 
tages and  economies  of  low-cost  water 
transportation  of  basic  commodities  as  an 
important  element  of  a  coordinated  national 
transportation  system." 

I  supported  that  position  then,  and  I  sup- 
port It  now.  *^ 

In  his  early  days  as  President,  his  concern 
for  the  decline  In  the  common  carrier  Inland 
waterway  traffic  was  clearly  expressed  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  regulatory  com- 
missions in  April  of  1961.  The  President  at 
that  time  stated  In  part: 

••The  Transportation  Act  of  1940  sought  so 
far  as  surface  transportation  was  concerned 
to  describe  as  a  goal  a  national  policy  that 
would  give  each  method  of  transportation  Its 
appropriate  role  In  our  economy.     It  Is  dis- 
turbing, however,  to  note  that,  for  example 
our  common  carrier  inland  waterway  traffic' 
our  Great  Lakes  traffic,  our  Intracoastal  and 
coastal  traffic,  have  been  withering  away  at  a 
pace  far  more  rapid  than  appears  desirable 
in  the  light  of  the  low-cost  nature  of  this 
method  of   transportation  and   Its  potential 
role  In  the  event  of  war." 

In  view  of  these  statements  I  was  surprised 
at  the  change  in  the  President's  attitude  as 
reflected  in  his  budget  message  for  fiscal 
year  1963,  at  which  time  he  proposed  In 
discussing  tax  reforms  to  be  recommended 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress: 

"To  extend  the  principle  of  user  charges 
to  inland  waterways,  a  tax  of  2  cents  per 
gallon  should  be  applied  to  all  fuels  used 
In  transportation  on  these  waterways  effec- 
tive January  1,   1963." 

Until  April  5.  when  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  message  on  transportation  to  the 
Congress,  it  was  not  too  clear  exactly  what 
he  had  in  mind. 

In  the  meantime,  on  January  30  1962  I 
addressed  the  Wabash  Valley  Association  'in 
Lafayette,  Ind.  It  was  expected  that  I  would 
comment  on  the  Presidenfs  proposal  for  a 
fuel  tax  on  waterways.  At  that  time.  I  made 
the  following  statement: 

t*^T!f  ^;;^^^f^nt's  program  contemplates  ex- 
tending to  the  waterways  a  fuel  tax  now 
imposed  on  the  use  of  highways  and  airways. 
So  long  as  this  is  a  general  tax  on  fuels 
the  aniount  of  the  tax  Is  reasonable  and  it 
is  equitably  apportioned  among  the  various 
modes  of  transportntion.    I  think  it  would  be 
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unrealistic  for  the  waterway  operaton  to 
take  the  position  that  they  and  they  alone 
should  be  excluded  from  the  general  applica- 
tion of  a  fuels  tax. 

"If.  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  details 
of  the  President's  recommendations  are  made 
public  we  And  that  coastal  porta,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  pleasure  craft  are  excluded  from 
the  tax,  we  are  faced  with  a  different  situa- 
tion. The  gas  tax  would  then  become  a  toll 
on  our  Inland  waterways  in  the  form  of  a 
user  charge.  This  would  destroy  our  tlme- 
honored  principle  of  toll-free  waterways.  At 
this  point,  regardless  of  the  amount,  I  will 
oppose  the  measure  in  principle." 

I  was  criticized  by  some  of  the  navigation 
Interests  for  the  statement  I  made  in  Lafay- 
ette, but  I  desired  to  make  my  position  clear. 

The  proponents  of  water  transportation 
could  hardly  expect  their  friends  in  Congress 
to  secure  an  exemption  for  them  from  a 
general  tax  on  fuels  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing revenue.  At  that  time  it  was  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  President  would 
actually  reconunend  a  toll  In  the  form  of  a 
user  charge. 

In  a  period  of  2  short  years,  what  oc- 
curred to  induce  him  to  reverse  himself  com- 
pletely? I  have  never  received  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

RBCOMMENDED     TOLL     WOULD     BE     UNCONSTTTU- 
TIONAL 

Let  us  now  consider  what  was  actually 
recommended  In  the  Presidenfs  message  on 
transportation.  In  the  section  on  inland 
waterways  he  stated : 

"Also  in  the  Interest  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment and  opportunity,  the  principle  of  user 
charges  should  be  extended  to  the  inland 
waterways.  A  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon 
should  be  applied  to  all  fuels  In  transporta- 
tion on  the  waterways." 

In  other  words,  this  was  a  toll  in  the  form 
of  a  user  charge  which  would  be  limited  to 
commercial  transportation  and  would  ex- 
clude recreational  use  of  the  waterways. 
The  President  went  on  to  state  that  the  new 
tax  should  Include  an  exemption  similar  to 
the  current  exemption  from  taxation  ac- 
corded to  gasoline  and  ship  supplies  for  ves- 
sels employe<l  In  the  fisheries,  foreign  trade 
or  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  of  the  United  States,  or  between  the 
United  States  and  any  of  its  possessions. 
Vessels  In  domestic  trade  using  facilities  and 
routes  similar  to  those  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  and  vessels  In  coastal  trade  which  are 
too  large  to  use  the  Intracoastal  waterways 
should  also  be  exempt.  In  other  words,  the 
exemption  would  also  apply  to  all  shipping 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

When  we  jiause  to  reflect  on  the  implica- 
tions of  the  I*resident'B  recommendations  we 
find  that  there  are  not  only  some  rather 
weird  conclutlons  to  be  drawn,  but  that  they 
contravene,  first,  the  covenants  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance,  approved  on  July  13. 
1787,  which  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  our 
inland   waterways,   in   these   words: 

"The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  and  the  carry- 
ing places  between  the  same,  shall  be  com- 
mon highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  as 
to  the  inhabitants  of  said  territory  as  to 
citizens  of  tht  United  States,  and  those  of 
other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Confederacy,  without  any  tax.  impost  or  duty 
therefor." 

The  first  part  of  that  ordinance  deals 
with  certain  (administrative  matters;  the  sec- 
ond part,  articles  I  through  VI.  are  by  virtue 
of  section  14  established  as  a  solemn  com- 
pact: 

••It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  the  following  arti- 
cles shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  com- 
pact between  the  original  States  and  the 
people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and 
forever  remain  unalterable  except  by  com- 
mon consent." 


Here  was  the  cornerstone  of  our  waterway 
policy. 

Second,  the  President's  rw<*nfnmwnrtfttinTf 
violate  the  organic  acts  of  the  various  terri- 
tories, and  the  acts  of  Congress  admitting 
the  various  States  to  the  Union,  which  con- 
tained declarations  that  the  navigable 
waters  should  be  common  highways  and  for- 
ever free  (Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
California,  Oregon,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Alabama). 

Third,  the  President's  recommendations 
violate  the  Constitution  Itself.  The  restric- 
tions in  section  9  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, for  instance,  declare  that  "No  tax 
or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State."  Further,  that  •'No  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another." 

How  would  the  Presidenfs  proposal  be 
applied  on  the  Mississippi  River?  Take,  for 
instance,  an  oil  refinery  located  on  the  river 
in  the  general  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  A 
barge  loaded  at  the  refinery  and  proceeding 
up  the  Klisslssippi  River  and  Ohio  River 
would  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  fuel  it  vised; 
however,  if  that  same  barge  were  dlspatohed 
in  the  opposite  direction,  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, through  the  gulf,  and  across  to,  say. 
Tampa,  there  would  be  no  tax  on  the  fueK 
used. 

The  unconstitutional  implications  of  the 
proposed  user  charge  are  further  exempli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  export  of  grains 
from  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  through 
New  Orleans  is  in  direct  competition  with 
the  movement  of  grain  through  Duluth  and 
Chicago  via  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  seaway  in  1959  the  lake 
ports  shipped  very  little  grain  for  export  to 
oversea  destinations,  as  most  of  this  move- 
ment was  out  of  New  Orleans.  In  just  three 
seasons  the  tonnage  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence grew  to  well  over  half  the  New  Orleans 
export  tonnage.  It  is  obvious  that  tolls  im- 
posed on  the  Inland  waterways  which  carry 
that  grain  to  New  Orleans  but  exclude  the 
Great  Lakes  would  handicap  New  Orleans 
very  seriously  in  its  competition  for  this 
tonnage. 

In  its  impact  on  domestic  commerce  the 
Presidenfs  proposal  would  be  essentially 
the  same  in  its  economic  effect  as  a  sjrs- 
tem  of  internal  tariff  barriers  which  the 
Constitution  specifically  forbids. 

I  suppose  we  have  an  equally  incongruous 
situation  when  you  consider  the  major  ports 
along  the  Texas  coast.  For  instance,  for- 
eign ships  or  large  coastal  vessels  utilizing 
60  miles  of  the  deep-draft  portion  of  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  In  entering  the  port  of 
Houston  would  not  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the 
fuel  they  use;  however,  a  shallow-draft 
barge  traversing  this  same  portion  of  the 
waterway  In  operating  on  the  intracoastal 
canal  would  have  to  pay  a  fuels  tax  on  the 
fuel  It  utilizes. 

WHY  EXCLUDE  THE  CKEAT  LAKES  OB  COASTAL 
HARBORS? 

The  present  proposal  is  submitted  as  a 
user  charge — If  such  be  the  real  Intent,  what 
possible  Justification  can  there  be  for  ex- 
cluding the  Great  Lakes? 

We  are  currently  completing  a  major  proj- 
ect for  the  connecting  channels  of  the  Great 
Lakes  at  a  cost  of  some  »110  million  to  pro- 
vide 27-foot  channels  comparable  to  the 
depth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  In  order 
to  utilize  these  channels  to  the  27-foot 
depth,  substantially  all  of  the  major  ports 
of  the  Great  Lakes  will  have  to  be  deepened. 

So  far  we  have  received  the  price  tag  for 
only  a  few  of  these;  namely,  the  18  projects 
authorized  In  the  1960  authorization  act  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  #77  million.  Since  that 
time  the  Board  of  Engineers  has  acted  fa- 
vorably on  a  report  reconunendlng  the  Im- 
provement of  17  other  harbors  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $75  million.  Presumably, 
authorization  for  these  harbors  will  be  in- 


cluded in  the  next  omnibus  authorization 
bUl.  Reports  on  three  additional  harbor* 
are  under  study  at  the  present  time,  so  It 
is  apparent  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
expend  in  excess  of  $360  million  In  order 
that  the  connecting  channels  and  major 
Great  Lakes  ports  may  accommodate  the 
larger  vessels  that  utUlze  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Again  I  ask,  can  there  be  any  Justifica- 
tion for  excluding  the  Great  Lakes  and 
coastal  harbors  from  the  proposed  fuels  tax? 

Nor  can  I  see  any  sound  reason  for  Im- 
poeing  tolls  on  waterways  and  excluding 
harbors.  The  former  are  used  exclusively  by 
American  conunerce  and  industry  which  pay 
taxes  and  return  benefits  to  the  general  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
coastal  harbors  are  used  to  a  large  extent 
by  fcM-eign  ships  which,  aside  from  nominal 
port  charges,  pay  no  taxes  to  the  United 
States. 

TOLL  WOULD  BK  BACKWARD  STEP 

The  proposed  imposition  of  a  toll  in  the 
form  of  a  user  charge  would  be  a  backward 
step,  especially  serious  at  this  time  of 
heightened  international  competition  of  our 
industry  for  the  markets  of  the  free  world. 
We  must  recognize  as  a  fact  that  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  is  booming.  The  cost 
of  labor  in  many  countries  in  Europe  is 
roughly  one-third  of  the  cost  in  this  country. 
Those  countries  have  plants  of  modem  de- 
sign built  with  otu*  assistance  under  the 
foreign  aid  program,  many  of  which  are  lo- 
cated on  the  waterways  of  the  Old  World  to 
take  advantage  of  low-cost  water  transpor- 
tation. I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  as  a 
Nation  must  do  all  we  can  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  competition  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Make  no  mistake  about  it.  trans- 
portation costs  are  a  part  of  any  selling 
price,  and  to  the  degree  that  American  in- 
dustry is  assisted  in  its  competition  for  busi- 
ness, to  that  degree  we  assist  In  providing 
jobs  for  the  American  people  and  taxes  for 
the  Government.  That  this  is  a  practical 
problem  facing  us  today  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  following  headline  in  the  financial 
section  of  the  New  York  Times  of  Wednes- 
day. July  18. 1962: 

"Imports  of  Steel  Advance  Sharply — ^May 
Level  Is  Highest  in  More  Than  3  Years;  Re- 
duced Prices  Noted;  Western  European 
Groups   Planning  Brussels  Plant." 

When  you  consider  some  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  propKised  user  charge,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  decided  not  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
In  my  opinion,  it  was  a  sound  decision  to 
make  at  this  session  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  committee  will  be  consistent  and 
will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  in  the  next 
and  in  succeeding  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  important  that  you  do  not  consider 
this  action  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  as  a  victory,  or  as  a  signal  to  relax 
your  campaign  against  this  measure.  Ac- 
tually, It  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  Inform 
yourselves,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  in 
your  area,  and  your  Congressmen  furtho' 
of  the  evils  of  this  proposal. 

You  can  depend  upon  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  have  previously  fought  for  the 
principle  of  free  waterways  to  continue  the 
fight.  I  must  caution  you  that  a  final  vic- 
tory Is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which 
this  and  other  similar  organizations  can 
arouse  the  general  public  to  the  inherent 
dangers  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  the  free  use  of  our  waterways. 
It  Is  important  for  both  management  and 
labor  to  be  alert  to  the  great  economic  dis- 
advantage which  will  accrue  to  industry  In 
the  heartland  of  our  coxmtry,  in  contrast 
to  the  coastal  areas  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Again  let  me  say  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  speak  to  you.  and  to  tell  you  that  I  ex- 
pect to  continue  my  efforts  to  assist  you  la 
every  way  passible. 
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^         Friday,  August  3,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'ck>ck  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God  and  Father  of  all  men,  as 
In  these  glorious  days  we  stand  knee 
deep  in  the  loveliness  of  the  summer- 
time, we  thank  Thee  for  every  sacra- 
ment of  beauty  of  which  our  enraptured 
senses  drink,  in  all  the  wonder  of  petaled 
bushes  aflame  with  Thee.  May  the  glory 
of  the  earth  which  showeth  Thy  handi- 
work be  but  a  parable  of  the  things  that 
are  excellent,  blooming  in  our  quickened 
lives. 

In  all  this  holiness  of  beauty,  lead  us, 
we  pray  TTiee,  to  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
Lift  us  out  of  the  bondage  of  fear  and 
hate  into  Thy  new  day,  whose  dawning 
now  gilds  the  sky,  when,  in  a  better 
order  of  human  society,  pity  and  laugh- 
ter will  return  to  the  common  ways  of 
man  and  peace — even  Thy  peace — will 
breathe  Thy  benediction  upon  our  strife- 
weary  world. 
We  pray  in  Thy  holy  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL, 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
August  2.  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
H.  Con.  Res.  497.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Congbsssiomai. 
RzcoRo  with  a  view  to  improving  Its  fcr- 
mat.  index,  typography,  and  so  forth; 

H.  Con.  Res.  600.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  parts  2.  3.  6.  and  7  of  the  hearings  held 
before  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  impact  of  imports  and  exports - 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  503.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements To  Commemorate  the  100th 
Anniversary  of  the  First  Inaugural  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Oon.  Bee.  487.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 


ing to  conduct  a  study  of  1;he  CoNcxsssioNAt 
Record  with  a  view  to  improving  its  format, 
index,  typography,  and  so  forth: 

"Whereas  the  Oongreaslonal  Record  la 
established  as  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  of  both  Houses  of  th« 
Congress;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  Is  the  staging  area  for 
the  discussion  and  resolution  of  the  major 
national  issues  confronting  the  United 
State-s;  and 

"Whereas  this  'naUonal  dialog'  reaches  a 
climax  in  the  passage  or  the  defeat  of  legis- 
lation; and 

"Whereas  thousands  among  the  leaders  of 
our  country  In  both  public  and  private  sta- 
tions depend  upon  the  Congressional 
Record  for  details  of  these  dialogs:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  which  is  assigned  control  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Record  under  sections  181 
and  182  Of  chapter  6.  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  conduct  a  study  of  the  Congressional 
Record  with  a  view  to  improving  its  format, 
Index,  typography,  organization  of  materials 
and  other  aspects  relevant  to  such  a  studv' 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  if  it  deems  it  provident,  shall  call 
upon  experts  In  the  communications  media 
and  possibly  public  spirited  citizens,  such 
as  civic  leaders.  Government  officials,  and 
scholars,  to  sit  as  an  advisory  committee  In 
order  to  render  such  help  as  may  be  needed - 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall,  if  It  deems  it  advisable,  be 
empowered  to  Incur  whatever  expenditures 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
this  study,  but  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
sum  exceed  the  amount  of  $50,000-  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Joint  Committee  shall 
report  its  findings  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  after  date  of  passage  of  this  con- 
current resolution." 

H.  Con.  Res.  500.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  parts  2,  3.  8,  and  7  of  the  hearings  held 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and  ex- 
ports: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  one  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  parts  2,  3,  6,  and  7  of 
the  hearings  held  by  that  committee  on 
the  Impact  of  Imports  and  exports  on  em- 
ployment." 

H.    Con.    Res.    503.  Concurrent    resolution 
to  authorize  the  prinUng  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  I 
Arrangements  To   Commemorate  the   100th  I 
Anniversary  of  the  First  Inaugural  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the   Senate   concurring).  That   there   shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  To 
Commemorate  the  One  Hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  First  Inaugural  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  that  said  report  may  Include  such 
illustrations  as  the  Joint  committee  may  In- 
clude.   The  preparation  of  material  for  print- 
ing and  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  bind- 
ing shall   be   under   the   supervision  of   the 
subconmiltee  of  the  Joint  committee  on  ar- 
rangements  for   the    commemorative    cere- 
mony, and  said  chairman  shall  cause  to  be 
printed  seven  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
so  as  to  furnish  ten  copies  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, each  Senator,  each  Representative   and 
the    Resident    Commissioner    from    Puerto 
Rico;  and  the  remainder  be  equally  distrib- 
uted  by   the   Joint   committee   through   its 
chairman   to   the   various   organized   groups 
associations,   and   such    people   who  assisted 
the  joint  committee  in  the  preparation  and 
development  of  the  program" 
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LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURINQ 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance; 

Henry  L.  Giordano,  of  XIaryland.  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics; 

Howard  A.  Dawson.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Judge  or  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States- 
Austin  Hoyt.  of  Colorado,  to  be  judge  of 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States;  and 

Raymond  P.  Hufft.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  20.  with  headquarters  at  New  Or- 
leans. La. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 
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ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Norbert  A.  Schlel.  of  California  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
ifirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
isundry  nominations  of  postmasters 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc 

The      VICE      PRESIDENT.     Without 
Objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
Objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
lorthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President     I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMTITEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigation  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


EXEMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  CARRIERS 
FROM  ^^NIMUM  RATE  REGULA- 
TION IN  TRANSPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  COMMODITIES— RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  CAR1J50N.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  resolution  from  the  Atchison. 
Kans..  Chamber  of  Commerce,  regard- 
ing Senate  bill  3243.  to  exempt  certain 
carriers  from  the  minimum  rate  regula- 
tion in  the  transportation  of  certain 
commodities,  which  is  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Transportation  is  vital  to  our  State, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  as  follows: 

Whereas  ttie  shippers  of  the  city  of  At- 
chison are  desirous  of  having  a  dependable 
and  a  financially  sound  and  growing  trans- 
portation industry:  and 

Whereas  tfce  members  of  our  community 
are  firmly  committed  to  the  principle  that 
transportation  shall  continue  to  be  owned 
and  operated  as  a  part  of  our  free  enterprise 
system;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  our  conununlty 
believe  that  a  strong  national  transportation 
system  can  brst  be  promoted  under  the  free 
play  of  comp>etltlve  forces,  and  cooperation 
between  form.!  of  transportation,  rather  than 
by  the  compulsion  of  governmental  regula- 
tion: and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  measxiree 
which  will  partially  restore  competitive 
equality  among  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation:    Now,     therefore,     it     is     hereby 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  Atchison.  Kans..  does  by  these 
presents  herel>y  endorse  and  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  3943,  HJl.  11583  and  HH.  11584 
into  law;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  or- 
ganization futnlsh  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Senators  Waruk  O.  Macnttson.  Pkamk 
Caelson,  James  Peabson,  and  Congressmen 
Obkn  Habkis  sjid  Wn.i.iAi<  H.  Avar. 

C.  B.  McDonald, 

President. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYIlD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnjuice,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
M.  Orover  (Kept.  No.  1624) ; 

HR,  10743.  An  act  to  amend  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  increases  In 
rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1806);  and 


HJa.  11400.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  yean 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe 
last  finishing  (Bept.  No.  1808) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  10928.  An  act  to  transfer  casein  or 
lactarene  to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (Rept.  No.  1821). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

S.  3597.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  Insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such  in- 
surance (Rept.  No.  1807); 

H.R.  6413.  An  act  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  In  re- 
lation to  estimated  Income  tax  (Rept.  No. 
1819);  and 

H.R.  10852.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  du- 
ties on  certain  classifications  of  spun  sUk 
yarn  (Rept.  No.  1820) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8. 892.  A  bm  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Arbuclde  reclamation  project, 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  ptirposee  (Rept.  No. 
1809): 

S.  3117.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  effective  Federal 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  outdoor  recreation  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1825):  and 

H.R.  10566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  orderly  disposition  of  mineral 
interests  In  certain  public  lands  In  Pima 
County,  Ariz.  (Rept.  No.  1810) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  8134.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
the  mineral  estate  In  certain  lands  (Rept 
No.  1811). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  1878.  A  bUl  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest.  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1823). 

By  Mr.  HARTKX.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coltuabla,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3013.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2, 
1940.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  recording 
of  Hens  on  motor  vehicles  and  trailers  reg- 
istered in  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  an  alphabeti- 
cal file  of  such  liens  be  maintained  (Rept. 
No.  1816) . 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3317.  A  bUl  to  amend  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  personal  property  coming  into  the 
custody  of  the  property  clerk.  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1816);  and 

S.  3322.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  municipal  cotu^  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  civil  actions,  to  change  the  name 
of  the  court,  and  for  other  pm-poees  (Rept. 
No.  1812). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.3010.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  commitments  to. 
maintenance  In,  and  discharges  from,  the 
District  Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  3,  1925,  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  1814);  and 

S.  3148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  concern- 
ing gifts  to  mmors  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Rept.  No.  1813) . 


By  Mr.  BEALL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  (k>lumbla,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  12547.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7,  1948.  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospital  center,  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act  (Rept.  No.  1817) . 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  3313.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase  In 
the  borrowing  authority  for  the  general  fund 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  (Rept.  No.  1818) . 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

S.  3314.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Services  Act 
(Rept.  No.  1822). 


BILLS     AND     JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  tdme,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BSTAUVER: 

8.  3598.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jamea  C. 
Hung    and    his    wife.    Sufenne    Hung;    and 

S.  3599.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Claude 
Flavian  Braganza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  3600.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Chao  Hua- 
Hsin;    to  the  Ccnmnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  3601.  A  bm  to  establlah  a  basic  policy 
for  the  determination  of  statutory  salaries 
and  the  anniud  review  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  major  statutory  pay  systems  of  the  ftd- 
eral  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
be  mtroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
\mder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3602.  A  biU  to  amend  clause  (2)  (G)  of 
subsection  309(c)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by  granting  the 
Federal  Conununlcations  Conunlsslon  addi- 
tional authority  to  grant  special  temporary 
authorizations  for  60  days  for  certain  non- 
broadcast  operations;  and 

S.  3603.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1403  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  petfect  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  International  Aviation 
Faculties  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magkttsom  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 

S.  3604.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Doris 
Wal  Kam  Tee;  and 

S.  3605.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Berta  X.  E. 
Mann;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.  3606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HxricpiatET  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  8607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  pubUc 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  Cuddeback 
Lake  Air  Force  Range.  Calif.,  for  defense 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine: 
S.  3608.  A  bill  authorizing  modification  of 
the  project  for  Carvers  Harbor,  Vlnalhaven, 
Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By   Mr.    STENNIS    (for  himself,    Mr. 
EASTLAin),  and  Mr.  Aikxn)  : 
S.  3609.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist  the  sev- 
eral   SUtes   in  carrying   on   a   program   of 
forestry  research,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
Introduced  ths  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGKUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Smtth    of    Massachusetts,    and    Mr. 

Babtlett) : 

3.3610.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  construct  two  modern  stern 

ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  for  research,  and 

for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960.  for  the  correction  of  Inequities  In 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  13  of  each  year  as  Commodore 
John  Barry  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RESOLUTION 
SPECIAL     CX>MMnTEE     ON     RESI- 
DENCE REQUIREMENTS  FOR  VOT- 
ING 

Mr.  McCarthy  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  370) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  : 

Resolved.  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  created 
»  special  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be 
known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  Resi- 
dence Requirements  for  Voting,  which  shall 
consist  of  xtine  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  shaU  designate  one  such  Sen- 
ator as  chairman  of  the  committee.  Six 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  majority  party  and  three  members 
from  the  minority  party. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shaU  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  original  appointments 
thereto  are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorxmi  thereof 
for  the  transaction  of  biisiness,  except  that 
the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quorum  fcH:  the  purpose  of  teklng  sworn 
testimony.  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate. 

(d)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have 
no  authority  to  njxxt  any  such  measure 
to  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  State  and  local  residence  re- 
quirements affect  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 
At  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later 
than  nine  months  after  its  esUbUshment.  the 
committee  ahaU  transmit  to  the  Senate  a 
report  of  its  study  and  investigation  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  any  legislative 
or  other  measures  which  It  considers  to  be 
requh-ed  to  prevent  the  deprivation  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  their  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  through  the  appU- 
catlon  of  such  requirements. 

Sec.  3.  The  conunlttee,  or   any  didy  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  u  author- 


ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  docvunents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  committee  shall  have 
power  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  experts,  and  employees  as 
it  deems  necessary  in  the  performance  of 
its  duty,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  un- 
der the  Classification  Act  of  1949  for  com- 
parable duties.  The  committee  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
the  extent  that  such  services,  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies, 
can  be  furnished  without  undue  interference 
with  the  performance  of  the  work  and  duties 
of  such  departments  and  agencies.  The 
committee  is  authorized  to  procure,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  the  services  of  public  or 
private  organizations  or  institutions. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  committee  shall  appoint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  11.400  the  annual 
gross  rate  of  compensation  of  any  individual 
so  designated  by  the  minority  members  of 
the  conunlttee. 

Sec.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
at  12:00  post  meridian.  January  31.  1963. 
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consideration  of  the  need  for  general 
adjustments  or  necessary  improvements 
in  the  salary  systems. 

Two  fundamental  points  should  be 
made  clear.  The  bill  does  not  dilute  in 
any  way  the  authority  presently  pos- 
sessed by  Congress  to  fix  rates  of  pay  for 
Federal  classified  and  postal  and  other 
groups  of  employees.  It  does  not  dis- 
turb the  existing  system  of  establishing 
pay  schedules  for  wage  board  employees 
for  comparable  work  on  a  locality  basis. 

The  proposal  will  enable  Congress  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a  systematic  exami- 
nation of  the  Federal  pay  structure  each 
year,  and  in  that  way  facilitate  its  work 
in  this  important  field.  Where  justi- 
fied, salary  adjustments  can  be  approved 
by  Congress  before  the  pay  problem  of 
our  Federal  workers  becomes  a  stagger- 
ing one  in  terms  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars required  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  biU  fS.  3601)  to  establish  a  basic 
policy  for  the  determination  of  statu- 
tory salaries  and  the  annual  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  major  statutory  pay 
systems  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Johnston,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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POLICY  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF 
STATUTORY  SALARIES  OF  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  systematic  method  of  reviewing 
each  year  the  civilian  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems in  the  Federal  Government  so  that 
Congress  may  receive  from  the  Presi- 
dent his  recommendations  in  this  im- 
portant field. 

More  specifically,  the  bill  provides  for 
creation  of  an  unsalaried  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay  not  to  exceed  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  repre- 
senting the  public,  the  executive  branch 
employee  organizations,  and  such  other 
members  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate. 

Its  annual  review  of  the  pay  structure 
would  be  governed  by  these  principles- 
Equal  pay  for  substantially  equal  work  ■ 
distinctions   in   pay   based   upon   com- 
plexity    and     difficulty     of     work     and 
quality  of  work  performance;  responsive- 
ness of  Federal  pay  rates  with  reason- 
able promptness  to  various  factors  con- 
tribuUng     to     our     country's     economic 
progress;    and  maintenance  of  Federal 
salaries  on  levels  comparable  with  those 
In  private  industry  for  equivalent  types 
of  work. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation  is   to  insure  regular,  periodic 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLAUSE  (2)  (G)  OF 
SUBSECTION  309(c)  OF  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  clause  (2)  (G) 
of  subsection  309(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  by  grant- 
ing the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission additional  authority  to  grant 
special  temporary  authorizations  for  60 
days  for  certain  nonbroadcast  opera- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Chau-man  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  requesting  the  pro- 
t)osed  legislation,  together  with  an  ex- 
planatory statement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
jbe  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
(explanatory  statement  wiU  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3602)  to  amend  clause 
<2)  (G)  of  subsection  309 fc)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended  by 
granting  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  additional  authority  to 
grant  special  temporary  authorizations 
for  60  days  for  certain  nonbroadcast 
Operations,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Us  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
©n  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanatory  statement 
l>resented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as 
JoUows ; 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

f ..     ,.        r,  ^''^''""^'on,  D.C.,  May  31, 1962. 

The  Vice  Pre.sident, 

tf.S.  Senate,  Wa.shington,  DC. 

Deae  Mk.  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
|as  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  legislative  pro- 


gram for  the  ad  session  of  tlw  STtli  Coagnas 
a  propoua  to  lanand  sactlon  aoe(c)(l)(a) 
of  the  CommtutlcattooB  Act  oi  1M«  to  per- 
mit tha  Fadersl  Canuntmleattoiia  Oosainls- 

slon  to  grant  f^peclal  temporary  autlkorlas- 
tlons  for  periods  of  60  days  In  certain  cans 
(47  UJ5.C.  309(c)(2)(G)). 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submittad  to  tb« 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  ita  consideration. 
We  have  now  l*een  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  th«  adminis- 
tration's program  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  the  draft  biU 
to  the  Congreet  for  Its  consideration.  Ac- 
cordingly, then)  are  enclosed  six  eoplc*  of 
our  draft  bill  aad  explanatory  statement  on 
this  subject. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  IVM  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. The  Commission  would  be  most  happy 
to  furnish  any  additional  Information  that 
may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  this  proposal  Is  referred. 
Sincerely  yours, 

VwwroH  N.  Ifnrow, 

Chmirman. 

e.vplanation  of  proposed  axrndlcemt  to  tht 

Communications  Act  To  Pebmit  thx  Fid- 
FRAL  Communications  Commission  To 
Grant  Speciaj.  Temporary  Authorizations 
roi  Periods  of  60  Days  in  Cehtaiw  Cases 
(47  US.C.  308(c)  (2)  (G) ) 

Paragraph  (2)  (G)  of  subsecUon  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1834. 
as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  308(C)(2)(G).  now 
exempts  from  the  public  notice  and  30-day 
waiting  period  requirements  of  subsection 
309(b)  those  applications  for  "a  special  tem- 
porary authorization  for  nonbroadcast  oper- 
ation not  to  exreed  30  days  where  no  appU- 
catlon  for  regular  operation  is  contemplated 
to  be  filed  or  ponding  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  such  regular  operation,  or". 

The  Commiss.on  believes  that  this  subsec- 
tion should  be  unended  to  permit  It  to  grant 
special  temporary  authorizations  (STA)  for 
60  days  In  these  cases  where  the  applica- 
tion for  the  SI  A  is  filed  pending  the  filing 
of  an  appUcatic  n  for  regular  operation.  We 
are  not  suggesting  any  changes  in  the  30-day 
limitation  on  tiose  STA's  in  cases  not  con- 
templating a  subsequent  appUcation  for 
regxiiar  operatic  n. 

The  purpose  of  p:\rBgraph  (2)  (G)  of  sub- 
section 309(c)  Is  to  permit  short-term  radio 
operation  in  th->  nonbroadcast  field  without 
the  delay  of  a  3>)-day  waiting  period  (as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  309(b)  )  after  the  is- 
suance of  public  notice  by  the  Commtssion  of 
the  acceptance  lor  filing  of  such  appUcation. 
The  Commlsslor.  has  found  that  this  purpose 
is  frustrated  by  the  30-day  limitation  on 
STA's  in  those  cases  where  the  short-term 
operation  relate !  to  a  radio  system  for  which 
an  application  lor  regular  oi>eratlon  la  filed 
later.  In  those  cases,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 309(b)  are  applicable  and  a  30-day 
waiting  period  <b  required  before  the  Com- 
mission can  act  on  the  application  for  regu- 
lar operation.  .\a  a  reeult.  there  Is  a  hiatus 
between  the  erilration  of  the  STA  and  the 
Commission's  grant  of  the  application  for 
regular  operation.  During  the  period  of  the 
hiatus,  the  applicant  would  be  unlicensed 
and  would,  as  u  consequence,  be  unable  to 
operate  his  radio.  This  defeats  the  purpose 
for  which  CongTess  made  special  provision 
for  granting  s]>eclal  temporary  authoriza- 
tions. Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Commission  has  authority  to  remedy  this 
statutory  defect  by  renewing  the  STA  until 
It  can  grant  the  application  for  regular  op- 
eration. 

The  Commission  believes  that  this  defi- 
ciency In  the  statutory  scheme  can  be  cor- 
rected by  its  pioposed  amendment.    There- 


fore, we  recommend  that  psragrapb  (1)  (O) 
of  sutasectlon  S09(c)  be  amended  to  give  tw 
this  additlcmal  authority. 


PERFECTION     OP     CERTAIN     PRO- 
VISIONS       OP        INTERNATIONAL 
AVIATION  PACIUTIES  ACT 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  hj 
request,    I    introduce    for    appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  smaend  section  1403 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
p>erfect  certain  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Aviation  Facilities  Act.     I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
ticm   Agency,   requesting   the   prc^xised 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoas. 

The  bill  (S.  3«03)  to  amend  secUon 
1403  of  the  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  195S 
to  perfect  certain  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Aviation  Pacilities  Act.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Macnxtson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Ma«- 
NTraoN  is  as  follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Agenct, 
Washington,  D.C.July  31,  1962. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  herewith 
is  a  draft  of  a  bill  "to  amend  section  1403 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  per- 
fect certain  provisions  of  the  International 
Aviation  Facilities  Act." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  legUlaUve  program  for  1962 
and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

This  proposal  is  in  the  nature  of  technical 
amendments  to  the  International  Aviation 
Facilities  Act.  designed  to  make  the  terms 
of  reference  in  such  act  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of   the   Pederal   Aviation   Act. 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  section  1403  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act.  72  Stat.  808,  a  section  containing 
amendments  of  a  perfecting  nature  to  make 
the  terms  of  reference  in  the  International 
Aviation  Pacilities  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  newly  enacted  Pederal  Aviation 
Act.  certain  obsolete  references  In  the  Inter- 
national Aviation  Facilities  Act  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  were  overicxsked 
and  thus  are  perpetuated  in  the  language  of 
that  act.  Since  subsection  1401(b)  of  ttxe 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  72  Stat.  806,  repealed 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  references 
to  that  act  in  the  International  Aviation 
Faculties  Act  are  no  longer  appropriate. 

For  this  reason  this  proposal  would  amend 
section  1403  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  by  (a)  substituting  in  section  3  of  the 
International  Aviation  Faculties  Act  (49 
US.C.  1152)  the  phrase  "in  section  101  of 
the  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,"  and  (b) 
substituting  in  section  5  of  such  act  (49 
U.S.C.  1154)  the  phrase  "Pederal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958"  for  the  phrase  "ClvU  Aerozvautics  Act 
of  1938.- 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

N.  B.  Halast, 
AAmtnUtrator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AtmDUMFmQ 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping  Act. 

One  of  the  principal  purpooes  of  the 
Trade  ExpanskHi  Act  of  19C3.  aet  forth 
in  secUon  102(2)  of  HJl.  11970.  is  "de- 
velopment oI  open  and  ncmdiscrimina- 
tory  trading  in  the  free  world."  One 
form  of  discrimination  in  world  trade — 
price  discriminaticxi  leading  to  competi- 
tive injury — was  recognized  and  con- 
demned in  the  United  States  as  early  as 
1921,  when  CcHigress  oiacted  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  Since  then  other  nations 
have  enacted  comparable  measures  and, 
of  course,  the  1947  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  expressly  endorses 
member  coimtry  action  against  injuri- 
ous dumping. 

Under  our  law,  sales  of  imj;x>rted  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  at  prices  below 
their  foreign  prices  result  in  imposition 
of  a  special  damping  duty  if  such  sales 
injure  the  competitive  domestic  indus- 
try. This  special  dumping  duty  amounts 
only  to  the  price  differential — the  price 
discrimination — involved  and  thus  the 
act  protects  against  only  injurious  price 
cutting  and  nothing  else. 

Administration  of  the  act  is  in  two 
steps :  price  differentials  are  investigated 
by  Treasury  which,  if  it  finds  differen- 
tials, then  refers  cases  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  determine  whether  re- 
sulting competitive  injury  has  occurred. 
Unhke  the  Tariff  Commission,  which 
must  reach  a  decision  within  a  statutory 
3 -month  deadline.  Treasury  presently 
has  no  time  limit  within  which  to  ascer- 
tain and  price  differentials. 

Recent  experience  imder  the  act 
demonstrates  that  Treasury's  investi- 
gations consume  inordinate  amounts  of 
time — far  longer  than  the  90  days  within 
which  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
1954  stated  it  believed  Treasury  would 
thereafter  act  These  delays  severely 
disrupt  international  trade  and  this  bill 
therefore  would  reciuire  Treasury  to 
make  its  decisions  no  later  than  6 
months  after  complaint  is  made.  Six 
months  is  comparable  to  the  time  period 
within  which  the  Tariff  Commission  now 
reaches  decisions  in  escaE>e  clause  cases 
and  is  believed  to  be  wholly  reasonable. 
II  this  period  is  considered  too  short 
in  a  particular  c^ase.  provision  is  made 
therefor,  upon  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  require 
that  foreign  producers  selling  to  the 
United  States  cost-justify  quantity  dis- 
counts in  the  same  manner  that  domestic 
producers  must  justify  such  discounts 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  As 
presently  administered  by  Treasury, 
foreign  prcxiucers  have  escaped  the 
burden  imposed  on  the  competitive 
domestic  Industry.  In  the  interest  of 
fairness,  the  Antidumping  Act — essen- 
tially the  international  equivalent  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act — shoud  not  per- 
mit this  inequity. 
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Finally,  this  bill  would  remove  any 
possibility  of  interpreting  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  to  allow  the  interposition  of 
dummy  intermediaries  to  mask  what 
would  otherwise  constitute  dimiplng 
prices.  The  possibility  of  such  a  loop- 
hole has  only  recently  come  to  light 
and  should  be  foreclosed  promptly. 

These  three  amendments  to  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  are  all  designed  to  insure 
effectuation  of  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  and  in  subsequently  amending 
that  act.  This  bill  is  consistent  with 
and,  in  view  of  more  recent  develop- 
ments, goes  beyond  legislation  intro- 
duced and  widely  supported  in  the 
House  earlier  in  this  session  and  not  yet 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  It  goes  far  to  implement  the 
purpose  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
should  be  enacted  therewith. 

In  view  of  the  interest  and  concern 
that  has  been  indicated  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  the  present  inadequacies 
of  the  Antidumping  Act,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  remain  at 
the  desk  through  August  8  so  that  any 
colleagues  desiring  to  do  so  may  join  in 
sponsoring  this  measure,  and  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  3606J  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    0/    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201(a)    of    the   Antidumping   Act,    1921    (19 
U.S.C.  sec.  160(a)),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
between  the  first  and  second  sentences  the 
following    new    sentence:     "The    Secretary 
shall    make    such    determination,    or    shall 
make  a  determination  that  the  merchandise 
Involved  is  not  being  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
sold  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  at 
less  than  its  fair  value,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable   time   after   the   date   on   which    the 
question  of  dumping   is  first  raised   by  or 
presented   to  him   or  any  person   to   whom 
authority  under  this  section  has  been  dele- 
gated or,  on  the  basis  of  the  then  existing 
record,  not  later  than  six  months  after  such 
date,  unless,  within  the  said  six  months   he 
shall  have  submitted  a  report  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  stating  the  reasons  why  a  longer 
period    is   required    within   which    to   reach 
such  determination,  and  the  estimated  ex- 
tent of  such  longer  period." 

SBC  2.  (a)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  the  Anti- 
dumping  Act.  1921  (19  U.S.C.  sec  161(b) 
(1) ).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fact 
that  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale,  or 
delivery  resulting  from  the  fact  that " 

(b)  Section  202(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fact  that"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "differences  In  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  sale,  or  delivery  result- 
ing from  the  fact  that." 

Sec.  3.   (a)    Section  202(a)    of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1921    (19  U.S.C.  sec.   161(a)) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "If" 
and   before  the  word  "the",  in  the  phrase 
If    the    purchase    price    or    exporter's   sales 


price  is  less  than  ,"  the  word  "either" 

and  by  striking  "a  special  dumping  duty  in 
an  amount  equal  to  such  difTerence,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  of  "a  special  dump- 
ing duty  in  an  amount  equal  to  such  differ- 
ence: Provided,  That  if  both  the  purchase 
price  and  the  exporter's  sales  price  are  less 
than  the  foreign  market  value  (or.  In  the 
absence  of  such  value,  than  the  constructed 
value),  such  special  dumping  duty  shall  be 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater 
difference." 

(b)  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "  (2)  the  amount  of  the  commissions 
if  any,  for  selling  in  the  United  States"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  the  amount  of 
the  commissions  and  profits,  if  any.  for  sell- 
ing In  or  to  the  United  States". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  merchandise 
as  to  which  no  appraisement  report  has  been 
made  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to 
such  merchandise  as  to  which,  on  or  before 
such  date,  the  question  of  dumping  shall 
have  been  raised  by  or  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  any  person  to 
whom  authority  under  section  201  of  the 
Antidumping  Act,  1921,  has  been  delegated, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  whether  the  merchandise  is  being 
or  is  likely  to  be,  sold  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  at  less  than  its  fair  value. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  mer- 
chandise which — 

(1)  was  exported  from  the  country  of  ex- 
portation before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  is  subject  to  a  finding  under  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921,  which  (A)  is  outstanding 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
(B)  was  revoked  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  but  is  still  applicable 
to  such  merchandise. 


August  3 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
AT  CUDDEBACK  LAKE  AIR  FORCE 
RANGE.  CALIF. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bUl  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  of  the  United  States 
at  Cuddeback  Lake  Air  Force  Range. 
Calif.,  for  defense  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred- 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3607)  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  and  reservation  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  of 
certain  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
at  Cuddeback  Lake  Air  Force  Range, 
Calif.,  for  defense  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows: 

Department   of   the   Am   Force, 

Washington,  July  17,  1962 
Hon.    Lyndon    B.   Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear   Mr.  Presu)ent:   There   is   forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of   legislation   to   provide 


for  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  pub- 
lic lands  for  the  United  States  at  Cuddeback 
Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif,  for  defense 
purposes. 

This  proposal  is  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  85-337  and  is  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
1962.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the  consid- 
eration  of  the  Congress  The  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  has  been  designated  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  this  legislation.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

PURPOSE   OF  the   legislation 

This  proposed  legislation  would  withdraw 
laud  reserve  certain  lands  located  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  and  described  in 
tthe  attached  draft.  It  would  withdraw  this 
land  from  all  forms  of  appropriations,  in- 
cluding the  restriction  and  the  operation  of 
Ithe  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  and 
disposals  of  materials  under  the  act  of  July 
Bl.  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  681;  30  U  S  C. 
601-604  I .  An  application  for  the  withdrawal 
nnd  reservation  of  the  lands,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 7.546  acres,  from  the  public  do- 
main has  been  submitted  to  the  Department 
Of  Interior. 

The  lands  involved  are  open  desert  lands 
Covered  by  a  sparse  growth  of  desert  vegeta- 
tion There  are  no  springs  or  water  resources 
V.nhin  or  available  to  the  area  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  withdrawn. 

The   Departments   of  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  ranges  In  the  Southwest:  however  tliote 
Ganges  do   not   have   the   capability   of  sup- 
I)ortlng   the   bombing   and   gunnery   activity 
that   Is  presently  conducted  on  the  Cudde- 
1t>ack    Range       These    ranges    are    extensively 
Tpsed   for  tank  and  artillery  practice  by   the 
Army   and    for   air-to-air  and   air-to-ground 
activities  by  the  Navy  and  cannot  adequately 
acconunodate   the   requirements   of    the    Air 
JTorce  mission      The   Nellls  Air  Force  Range 
m  Nevada  and  the  Luke-Williams  Air  Force 
Range  In  Arizona   are  160  and  230  miles    re- 
tpectlvely,  from  George  Air  Force  Base  'and 
are  located  beyond  the  economical  limit  for 
A  Tighter  base  bombing  range.     In  addition 
to   the   foregoing  reasons,   the  Air  Force   has 
been  using  the  Cuddeback  Range  since  1956 
md  it  would  cost  approximately  $350  000  to 
duplicate    present    buildings,    targets,    and 
•coring    facilities    plus    an    additional    esti- 
mated $21,000  per  mile  for  road  construction 
t0  any  new  site.     Also  the  latter  two  named 
re,nges  are  almost  completely  saturated  and 
could  not  accept  the  additional  50.000  range 
sorties     per     year     presently     conducted     on 
Cuddeback  Range. 

COST   AND    BLDGET   DATA 

As  the  land  area  Involved  is  currentlv   In 
»»ie   by   the   Air   Force,   there  will    be  no"  in- 
Otea.se  in  the  budgetary  requirements  of  the 
Dcp.irtment  of  Defense. 
Sincerely. 

I  JoSrPH    S     IMIRIE, 

•  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


PliorosED    Withdrawal  of  Public  Lands   at 
Cuddeback  Lake  Am  Force  Range,  Calif. 

The  following  information  is  pursuant  to 

section  3  of  H.R.  8783: 

1.  Name  of  requesting  agency  is  the  De- 
pt^rtment  of  the  Air  Force. 

2.  The  agency  having  administrative  Ju- 
rltdiction  over  the  land  together  with  a 
statement  concerning  current  or  previous 
ui|es  including  withdrawal,  reservations  re- 
sttictions,  leases,  dispositions  or  appropria- 
tU^ns  made  or  pending: 

Ka)  The  Department  of  Interior  has  ad- 
mjni.strative  Jurisdiction. 
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(b)  Tbe  mm  covered  by  the  propoaed 
withdrawal  has  tMca  uacd  am  m,  weapons 
range  eince  lS»6fi  and  conttmied  uae  of  the 
range  for  this  purpoee  U  required. 

(c)  The  Deparunent  of  the  Air  Force  made 
application  for  the  withdrawal  and  reserva- 
tion of  the  area  to  the  Department  of  In- 
terior on  October  31,  1064.  This  application 
was  supplemented  by  letter  dated  October  28. 
1959,  pursuant  t>  Public  Law  86-337,  and  on 
January  25.  1B6<>.  a  Notice  of  the  Proposed 
Withdrawal  and  Reservation  was  published 
l:i  the  Federal  Register. 

(d)  Prior  to  tae  current  Air  Force  use  of 
this  area  r.s  a  bombing  range,  the  land  was 
used  for  grazing.  The  three  grazing  leases 
covering  7,546  i.cres  were  extlnc^nlshed  tn 
1965  St  a  cost  of  93,910. 

In  addition  tc  the  7X6  acres  covered  In 
tlie  proposed  withdrawal,  the  range  includes 
38  acres,  located  In  the  southwest  corner, 
which  was  acquired  in  fee  in  1955  at  a  cost 
of  $950.  Air  Force  Interest  in  the  38-acre 
tract  excludes  mineral  rights;  however,  these 
mineral  rights  wisre  subordinated  to  exclude 
exploring,  develojdng.  or  extracting  minerals. 
The  Air  Force  hat  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
surface  of  the  land. 

3.  Purpose  for  which  area  is  proposed  to 
be  used:  The  land  is  required  and  is  pres- 
ently used  as  a  weapons  range  on  which  low 
and  high  level  bcmblng.  strafing  and  simu- 
lated weap>ons  delivery  tactics  are  accom- 
plished.    The  project  is  not  classified. 

4.  Location  and  description  of  area  in- 
volved: This  land  is  located  In  the  north- 
western part  of  San  Bernardino  Covmty. 
Calif.,  approxinuitely  43  miles  north  of 
George  Air  Force  Base.  The  area  is  described 
as  follows:  Apprc xlmately  7.546  acres,  more 
or  less,  within  the  Cuddeback  Lake  Air  Force 
Range,  San  Bernurdlno  County,  Calif.,  and 
more  fully  de»cril>ed  as  follows;  Sections,  5. 
6,  7,  8,  17,  18,  20.  :9.  30,  31  (except  the  south 
half  of  lot  2  In  tho  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 31 ) ,  and  32,  t<}wnBhlp  30  south,  range  43 
east.  Mount  Diablo  Meridian.  San  Bernar- 
dino County.  Calif.,  a  total  of  7>M  acres, 
more  or  less. 

There  are  no  excepted  private  or  public 
tracts  within  the  exterior  botindary  of  the 
area. 

5.  The  period  of  use:  The  period  during 
which  the  proposed  withdrawal,  reservation 
or  restriction  wli:i  continue  In  effect  is  10 
years  with  an  option  to  renew  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years. 

6.  Whether,  and  If  so  to  what  extent,  the 
proposed  use  will  affect  opo'atlon  of  the 
public  land  laws  and  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to: 

(a)  Mineral  resources:  Mineral  rights  have 
been  temporarily  suspended  since  1956. 
There  are  no  known  minerals  of  commercial 
value  in  this  area — 60  mineral  claims  that 
were  filed  hare  been  InTalidated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (33  in  January 
of  1961  and  33  In  August  of  1861).  As  of 
now  there  are  no  validated  mining  claims 
or  other  Interests  of  record  existing  on  the 

public  domain  area. 

(b)  Timber  and  other  material  resources: 
There  is  no  timber  on  the  land.  The  pro- 
posed use  wovUd  not  affect  other  material 
resources. 

(c)  Grazing  resources:  The  grazing  poten- 
tial is  limited  and  dependent  upon  seasonal 
rainfall.  There  were  three  leases  In  effect 
when  a  right  of  entry  was  granted  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  pending  withdrmwal 
of  the  range  fTcm  public  domain.  These 
leases  covering  the  7,546  acres  afore  described 
were  extinguished  In  1055. 

(d)  Fish  and  wildlife  resources:  The  wild- 
life on  and  adjacent  to  the  range  consists  of 
Gambel  quail,  Chukar  partridge,  doves,  Jack- 
rabbits  and  other  desert  birds,  animals,  and 
reptiles.  During  open  season  ec»isiderabl« 
hunting  activity  la  engaged  in  on  areas 
adjacent  to  the  range.   Hunting  on  the  rang* 


is  not  permitted  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, Joint  use  of  the  range  Is  currently  being 
negotiated  with  the  California  Pish  and 
Game  Department  to  permit  the  State  to 
develop  wildlife  conservation  measures  and 
to  possibly  permit  weekend  and  scheduled 
seasonal  htmtlng  on  the  range.  As  there  is 
no  water  area  within  the  range,  fishing  Is 
not  Involved. 

(e)  Water  resources:  There  is  no  water 
covering  any  part  of  the  area  and  no  spring 
is  known  to  exist. 

(f)  Scenic,  wilderness,  recreation  and 
other  values:  The  scenic  value  Is  that  of 
the  open  desert  with  sparse  desert  plants. 
Joint  use  of  the  area  will  be  limited  for 
safety  reasons.  It  has  little  recreational  or 
other  value. 

7.  Whether  the  proposed  use  will  result 
in  contamination  of  any  or  all  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  application  and,  if  so,  whether 
such  contamination  will  be  permanent  or 
temporary.  As  there  will  be  no  chemical, 
radioactive  or  fragmentation  devices  used, 
the  lands  will  not  be  contaminated  except 
for  iinexploded  mlnlatiu°e  spotting  charges. 
The  majority  of  the  bombs  to  be  dropped  are 
practice  weapons.  These  practice  bombs  will 
be  equipped  with  a  miniature  spotting  charge 
containing  black  powder  to  assist  the  range 
personnel  and  air  crews  in  bomb  scoring. 
The  range  will  be  decontaminated  periodi- 
cally. The  using  command  has  personnel  as- 
signed to  do  this  decontamination  on  a 
scheduled  basis. 

8.  Effect  of  withdrawal,  reservation  or  re- 
striction of  State  water  rights:  None,  as  In- 
dicated above,  there  Is  no  water  covering 
any  part  of  the  area  and  no  spring  is  known 
to  exist.  Any  water  which  may  be  used  will 
be  from  drilled  wells  and  used  for  potable 
purposes  only.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia do  not  require  an  application  for 
such  use  of  water. 

9.  Whether  the  use  of  any  nonpublic  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  area 
has  been  or  will  be  acquired  and,  if  so,  the 
basis  thereof.  As  there  is  no  nonpublic  land 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  range 
no  such  acquisition  is  required. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  IN  CARRY- 
ING ON  PROGRAM  OP  FORESTRY 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  STENNI&  Mr.  President,  here- 
tofore, during  this  session,  I  introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aixsv], 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  encourage  and  assist  the 
sereral  States  in  carrying  on  a  program 
of  fcvestry  research,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

A  aimilar  bill  was  introduced  In  the 
other  body  by  RepresentatiTe  Mclvnxx. 

Tluit  bill  has  alreiuly  been  considered  by 
the  House  committee,  and  a  clean  bill 
rewritten  and  reported  to  the  House. 
Tlie  revised  bin  has  my  support. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1.   and   the   senior   Senator  from 

Vermont  [Mr.  Azkkn].  I  Introduce  a  bill 
Identical  to  the  bill  reported  in  the  House 
of  RepresentatlTes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (&  3609)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  several  States  in  carrying 
on  a  program  of  forestry  research,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SxENNis    (for  himself   and  other  Sen- 


ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultuie  and  Forestry. 


DESIGNATION   OF    COMMODORE 
JOHN  BARRY  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Navy,  few  officers  were 
more  brilliant,  more  resourceful,  more 
patriotic  than  John  Barry. 

Bom  in  Ireland  in  1745.  he  went  to  sea 
as  a  younfT  boy,  as  was  the  custom  in  his 
day.  At  the  age  of  15  he  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia, which  he  called  home  for  the 
rest  of  a  life  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
the  American  Navy. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  he  immediately  offered  his  services 
to  his  country.  As  commander  of  the 
brig  Lexington,  he  captured  the  British 
tender  Edinard  on  April  17.  1776.  In  that 
same  year  he  was,  by  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, placed  seventh  on  the  list  of  cap- 
tains, and  placed  In  command  of  the 
Effingham.  With  four  small  boats,  he 
Isolated  a  British  schooner  from  a  su- 
perior enemy  naval  force  in  the  lower 
Delaware,  at  the  same  time  capturing  a 
number  of  transports  and  substantial 
supplies  intended  for  the  British  Army, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

In  1781.  in  ccxnmand  of  the  Alliance,  he 
boarded  and  captured  the  British  vessels 
Atalanta  and  Trepassy,  and  the  next  year 
carried  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to 
France,  continuing  the  capture  of  enemy 
vessels  during  the  crossing. 

In  1794,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  United  States,  the  flagship  of  six 
frigates  built  to  deal  with  Algerine  pi- 
rates, and  in  1798  was  put  in  command 
of  the  American  ships  in  the  West  In- 
dies during  the  hostilities  with  Prance. 

John  Bairy,  bom  to  poor  Irish  par- 
ents at  a  time  when  famine  and  strife 
beset  that  island,  thus  became  an  Amer- 
ican naval  hero  second  only  to  John  Paul 
Jones. 

It  is  fitting  therefore  that  September 
13,  the  birthday  of  Ccmunodore  Barry,  be 
remembered  by  the  American  people  as 
an  important  date  in  ovn*  long  and  illus- 
trious history.  I  consequently  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, and  I  ask  unanintous  consent 
that  this  joint  resoluticm  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  212) 
to  designate  Septembo:  13  of  each  year 
£is  Commodore  John  Barry  Day,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  DoDD,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  annually  a  Proclamation  designating 
the  13th  of  September  of  each  year  as  Com- 
modore John  Barry  Day  in  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  serrioe  of  Commodore  John 
Barry.  Father  of  the  American  Navy  and 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  svch  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  exerdaes. 
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POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 
1962— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  consideration  when 
the  Senate  again  considers  H.R.  12391, 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  '1962, 
an  amendment  to  be  proposed  to  that 
bill.  The  amendment  was  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  and  it  provides  that 
for  1964  the  support  price  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  80  percent  of  the  market  price 
for  the  previous  3  years. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  program  on 
a  voluntary  basis  is  not  working  and  is 
very  expensive. 

In  my  opinion,  Congress  will  not  write 
into  the  law  the  original  Senate  bill.  If 
that  be  true,  I  hope  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate votes  again  on  the  farm  bill,  it  will 
accept  the  provision  which  is  in  the 
House  bill,  but  was  eliminated — for  rea- 
sons which  I  do  not  understand— from 
the  bill  which  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  when  it  adopted  the  vol- 
untary provision. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  spent  over  $3 
billion  in  an  unwise  effort  to  subsidize 
the  producers  of  feed  grains.  Our 
farmers  do  not  want  the  strict  regi- 
mentation that  would  be  involved  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  House  refused  to  accept  it. 

My  information  is  that,  even  though 
we  may  send  it  back  to  them  again,  they 
will  not  accept  it.  So  it  is  very  impor- 
tant, if  we  are  to  control  this  matter 
beyond  the  present  year,  when  the  sup- 
port price  is  65  percent  for  corn— and 
that  brings  it  to  $1.04,  which  makes  it 
profitable  to  raise  corn  and  sell  it  to  the 
Government — we  are  going  to  have  tre- 
mendous surpluses,  at  great  expense  to 
the  taxpayers  which  we  cannot  justify 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  a  further  statement  con- 
cerning the  technical  effect  of  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec(»d,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senatok  Robertson 
This  proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  12391 
If  adopted  by  the  Senate  would  restore  to 
the  bill  an  important  provision  which  was 
Included  In  the  biU  as  passed  by  the  House. 
The  amendment  deals  with  the  price  sup- 
port level  for  corn  for  1964  and  subsequent 
crops.  It  does  not  affect  the  price  support 
level  for  the  1963  special  feed  grain  program 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

In  the  Agrlcultiu-al  Act  of  1958  it  was 
provided  that,  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop,  price  support  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn 
at  90  percent  of  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  during  the  3  preceding  calendar 
years,  but  with  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that 
the  support  price  level  would  be  not  less 
than  65  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  corn. 
The  operation  of  that  provision  of  law  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  special  1962  feed 
grain  program  and.  if  the  pending  bill  be- 
comes law,  will  be  interrupted  for  the  1963 
crop  of  corn. 

My  amendment  would,  as  proposed  in  the 
House-passed  bUl,  strike  out  the  90-percent 
figure  and  Insert  80  percent  and  strike  out  of 
the  law  the  86-percent  floor.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicates  that  it  is  estl- 
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mated  that  this  would  result  in  the  1964 
crop  of  corn  being  supported  at  approxi- 
mately 52  percent  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for or  at  about  84  cents  per  bushel. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 

Two  statements  by  himself  concerning  tax 
reduction  and  the  need  for  reduction  of 
Federal  expenditures. 


NOMINATION  OF  THURGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL TO  U.S.  COURT  OF  APPEALS 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  great  disappointment  and 
deep  concern  at  the  delay  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  the  Honorable 
Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals — Second  Cir- 
cuit. The  failure  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  act  on  this  appointment 
is,  frankly,  unpardonable. 

Judge  Marshall  was  nominated  on 
September  23.  1961,  and  since  last  Octo- 
ber has  been  serving  under  a  recess  ap- 
pointment. He  was  renominated  on 
January  15,  1962;  but  so  far  the  Senate 
has  neither  given  nor  refused  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  this  procrastination  on 
a  matter  of  such  importance. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  on  which 
Judge  Marshall  is  serving.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
my  constitutents  when  I  declare  my  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  merit  of  this  ap- 
pointment and  in  Judge  Marshall's  abil- 
ity to  meet,  with  outstanding  legal  skill 
and  great  human  wisdom,  the  challenge 
of  the  position. 

I  must  deplore  the  dilatory  manner  in 
which  this  nomination  has  been  handled. 
Such  behavior  in  the  Senate  does  not 
detract  from  the  stature  of  the  nominee. 
It  only  reflects  upon  the  Senate  itself, 
and  especially  upon  the  Senators  respon- 
sible for  the  unnecessary  delay  in  coming 
to  a  decision. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  although 
previously  scheduled  hearings  have  been 
canceled,  the  subcommittee  will  meet  on 
August  8  to  consider  the  Marshall  nomin- 
ation. Under  no  circumstances  should 
there  be  any  additional  postponements. 

We  should  have  immediate  action  on 
Judge  Marshall's  nomination.  Should 
there  be  valid  reasons  for  disapproving 
the  appointment,  let  them  be  made 
known.  Otherwise,  let  us  put  an  end  to 
this  disreputable  treatment  of  a  distin- 
guished American. 

If  a  decision  is  not  promptly  reached 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
the  discharge  of  the  committee  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  nomination 
and  immediate  consideration  of  the 
nomination  by  the  full  Senate.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  such  drastic  steps  will  not 
prove  necessary. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  and  beloved  friend 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  a  member  of  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  but  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  in  charge 
of  this  nomination.  I  have  not  followed 
the  subcommittee's  hearings.  But  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  fairness,  the  hearings 
should  be  completed  expeditiously  and 
the  nomination  should  come  before  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  and  it  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  it,  and 
then  the  Senate  as  a  whole  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  great  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  made  that  statement.  It  is 
characteristic  of  him;  and  of  course  he 
knows,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I 
agree  completely  with  him. 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUTH 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I' 
earnestly  believe  that  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  this  session  the  Senate  should 
certainly  legislate  in  order  to  give  addi- 
tional opportunities  to  our  underpriv- 
ileged youth. 

Our  Nation  is  immensely  rich  in  the 
raw  materials  which  have  enabled  us  to 
become  the  foremost  Nation  of  the  world. 
Over  the  years,  legislation  has  repeat- 
edly been  enacted  to  protect  and  con- 
serve these  vital  natural  resources — our 
Hand,  our  farms,  our  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
our  forests. 

From  these  we  have  derived  the  means 
by  which  we  have  achieved  the  highest 
Standard  of  living  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, the  true  wealth  of  our  country  is 
fin  our  most  basic  human  resource — the 
>oys  and  girls  who  tomorrow  will  fol- 
ow  us  as  the  trustees  of  our  natural 
Wealth. 

It  is  our  duty  not  only  to  preserve 
these  resources  for  them,  but  also  to 
protect  and  aid  our  youth  so  that  they 
can  wisely  preserve  this  inheritance  and 
pass  it  on  to  future  generations  in  an 
«ven  better  state  than  that  in  which 
they  received  it. 

One  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is 
by  a  proRram  which  will  give  firsthand 
knowledge  and  love  for  our  forests, 
streams,  and  wildlife  to  young  people 
>ho  might  otherwise  never  know  them. 

On  the  calendar  of  business  at  the 
present  time  is  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  for  young  men  from  16  to  21  years 
Of  age.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  health- 
lul  outdoor  traininR  and  employment  for 
younp  men  and  to  advance  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  our  natural 
resources  and  r'?creational  areas.  By 
11965.  the  enrollment  would  be  150,000 
Jfouths  annually. 

Mr.  President,  the  author  of  this  bill. 
t|he  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Humphrey),  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  tireless  efforts  to  make 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  a  reaUty. 
During  the  previous  administration,  the 
Senate  passed  similar  legislation,  but  it 
Ibiled  to  pass  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Today,  this  concept  has  the  sup- 
port of  President  Kennedy  and  the  ad- 
ministration: and  I  hope  that  the  bill 
a.  404.  reported  by  the  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare  Committee,  will  be  enacted  be- 
fore this  Congress  adjouma. 

We  accommodate  our  sxirplus  in  agri- 
culture. We  subsidize  certain  vital  in- 
dustries. Certainly,  we  should  legislate 
to  conserve  our  youth. 

Boys  who  drop  out  of  school  and  can- 
not find  jobs  find  it  all  too  easy  to  end 
up  in  trouble — not  only  for  themselves, 
but  also  for  society.  Every  day  the 
newspapers  report  an  appalling  waste  of 
young  lives.  The  crowded  dockets  of 
juvenile  courts  further  demonstrate  this 
waste. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1965  there  will 
be  almost  half  a  million  unemployed 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
20.  The  jobless  rate  for  this  age  group 
is  more  than  twice  the  national  aver- 
age. Recently,  an  official  of  the  Ohio 
State  Employment  Service  in  Cleveland 
reported  that  8.000  inquiries  he  made  for 
jobs  for  high  school  graduates  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  only  175  openings. 
The  number  of  persons  under  21  years 
of  age  is  growing,  while  jobs  are  scarcer. 
The  high  school  graduate  or  dropout  is 
in  competition  with  the  older,  more  ex- 
perienced worker  who  also  is  seeking  a 
job. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
3-minute  limitation,  the  time  available 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  add  up 
to  trouble — a  shocking  waste  of  our 
youth  and  a  scandalous  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  in  efforts  to  correct  the 
111  effects  to  society  which  result  from 
this  situation.  At  the  same  time,  our 
natural  resources  are  sorely  in  need  of 
attention.  Eroded  land,  flre-ravaged 
forests,  muddied  and  polluted  streams, 
and  neglected  recreational  facilities 
mock  the  tourist  brochures.  The  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  restoring  our  nat- 
ural resources  staggers  the  imagination. 
It  must  be  done  sooner  or  later.  The 
longer  it  is  put  off,  the  more  expensive 
it  will  become. 

For  example,  only  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  farmlands  are  protected  by  soil- 
conservation  measures;  50  million  acres 
of  forest  land  need  replanting,  and  an- 
other 275  million  need  improvement; 
two-thirds  of  our  western  grazing  lands 
suffer  from  erosion. 

We  must  not  tolerate  this  tragic  waste 
of  both  human  and  natural  resources. 
The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930's  gives  us  the  blueprint  for  what  is 
needed  today.  As  Congressman  at  large 
for  Ohio,  I  supported  that  great  national 
experiment.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  projects  of  the  New  Deal  era. 
acclaimed  by  both  political  parties. 
Brains  and  raw  muscle,  willing  and  en- 
thusiastic, became  available,  almost 
overnight,  for  the  work  of  forest  fire 
prevention,  erosion  control,  new  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  and  earth  dam  res- 
ervoirs. Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youths  were  physically  and  mentally  re- 
habilitated by  reason  of  the  outdoor  ac- 
tivities of  the  CCC.  Today,  many  of 
them  are  scattered  throughout  the  lead- 
ership  of   American   industry,    govern- 


ment, and  education — testimixiy  to  the 
social  values  of  this  great  OEperiment. 

A  giant  step  toward  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  and  the  improvement  of 
physical  fitness,  as  well  as  the  physical 
improvement  of  the  Nation,  will  be  ac- 
complished if  the  bill  providing  for  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  is  passed  by 
us. 

This  proposed  Youth  CMiservation 
Corps  will  be  smaller  and  more  flexible 
than  the  CCC.  It  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today.  For  thousands  of 
boys  in  city  slums,  this  will  be  the  only 
chance  for  living  and  working  in  the 
open,  their  only  chance  to  enrich  the 
land  and  strengthen  their  lives.  It  will 
provide  a  new  sense  of  purpose  for  young 
men  growing  up  in  a  society  in  which 
the  opportunity  for  creative  accomplish- 
ment is  becoming  rarer  each  year.  Most 
of  all.  it  will  constructively  channel  the 
restless  energies  which  today  are  leading 
thoussmds  of  underprivileged  boys  in  the 
direction  of  delinquency,  violence,  and 
self-destruction. 

Mr.  President,  this  meritorious  pro- 
posal will  bring  imtold  dividends  to  our 
NaticHi.  Many  will  be  tangible,  in  the 
form  of  protected  and  preserved  natural 
resources.  The  greatest  dividend  will 
be  the  conservation  and  enrichment  of 
our  youth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
further  business  in  the  morning  hovu"? 


MARKETING  OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  in  his  press  conference  the 
other  day  pKJinted  out  the  lu-gency  of 
legislation  to  prevent  near  disasters  such 
as  occurred  with  reference  to  the  drug, 
thalidomide.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  has  just  held  informa- 
tive hearings  pointing  up  the  urgency  of 
doing  something  about  such  problems,  so 
that  unsafe  drugs  will  not  get  on  the 
market,  so  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration will  have  better  controls 
over  testing,  and  so  that  tests  will  be 
made  on  animals  larger  than  mice  and 
more  resembling  man  before  a  drug  Is 
distributed  to  physicians  for  testing. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  pending  on 
the  calendar  Senate  bill  1552.  which  was 
reported  by  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Some  provisions  were  weak- 
ened and  some  were  eliminated  from  the 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Nonetheless, 
both  the  Judiciary  Committee  bill  and 
the  Harris  bill  contain  some  improve- 
ments over  the  present  law.  However, 
in  order  to  come  up  to  the  criteria  set 
out  in  the  President's  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], of  April  10.  1962.  supporting  the 
bill  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, and  the  criteria  set  out  in 
the  President's  press  conference,  the  bill 
will  need  amendments. 

About  most  of  those  amendments  there 
should  be  little  controversy.  They  are 
described  in  the  individual  views  of 
Senators  Carroll,  Dodd,  Hart,  Long  of 


Missouri,  and  myself  on  S.  1552,  which 
as  I  said,  is  on  the  calendar. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  particxilarly 
interested  in  an  amendment  making 
clear  and  precise  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  drugs  which  caused  a  near 
disaster,  like  thalidomide.  We  are  all 
interested  in  that  objective. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mi.  Hum- 
phrey], and  others  who  are  interested  in 
getting  corrective  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  to  correct  serious  abuses  in 
the  prescription  drug  field  passed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  experience  with  thalidomide  only 
points  up  the  problem  In  a  very  dramatic 
way.  Other  drugs  have  not  been  stiffl- 
ciently  tested.  Many  drugs  have  been 
put  on  the  market  and  then  withdrawn 
when  it  was  found  they  were  causing 
serious,  sometimes  fatal,  side  effects. 

The  individual  views  contained  in  the 
report  on  Senate  bill  1552,  beginning  at 
page  43,  contain  a  list  of  some  of  those 
drugs.  I  think  the  public  would  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  about  satae  of  them. 
Unlike  thalidomide,  which  by  a  series 
of  fortuitous  events,  was  kept  off  the 
market,  these  products  did  reach  the 
market  and  then,  after  the  American 
people  had  served  as  guinea  pigs,  had 
to  be  withdrawn. 

For  example,  Mer-29,  put  out  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Merrell,  caused  cataracts,  and 
was  taken  off  the  market. 

Catron,  put  out  by  Lakeside  as  a  potent 
tranquilizer,  caused  Parkinsonianism. 

MarsUid,  put  out  by  Hoffmann  La- 
Roche  as  a  psychic  energizer,  caused 
jaundice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1  more 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Chloromycetin, 
which  is  a  trade  name  for  the  drug 
chloramphenicol,  put  out  by  Parke,  Da- 
vis is  the  drug  of  choice  for  a  few  dis- 
eases, such  as  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever,  but  it  causes  aplastic  anemia  re- 
sulting in  death  in  a  sigrUficant  number 
of  cases.  The  required  warning,  which 
was  not  followed  by  the  company,  has 
been  recently  strengthened  following 
hearings  by  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee. 

All  of  these  abuses  would  be  corrected 
by  S.  1552,  if  strengthened  by  the 
amendments  which  are  disciissed  in  the 
individual  views,  and  an  amendment 
dealing  directly  with  animal  testing. 
This  latter  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  will 
discuss  later,  and  he  has  shown  fine 
leadership  on  it.  If  so  strengthened,  the 
bill  would  meet  most  of  the  objectives 
called  for  by  the  President  in  his  letter 
of  April  10. 

I  know  we  have  been  tied  up  in  the 
Senate  for  some  time,  and  the  policy 
committee  has  not  met  on  the  bill,  but 
I  hope  and  feel  that  the  measure  will  be 
given  consideration  for  early  action  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 
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The  amendments  proposed  by  the  ma- 
jority memberg  of  the  Antitnist  Sub- 
committee are  the  results  ol  a  2  V^ -year 
investigation  of  the  vital  prescription 
drug  Industry. 

The  tragedy  involving  thalidomide, 
horrible  though  it  Is.  has  served  the  use- 
ful pxirpose  of  dramatizing  some  of  the 
abuses  in  the  drug  industry  and  has  un- 
derscored the  urgent  need  for  laws  to  in- 
sure that  drugs  like  thalidomide  never 
get  to  the  American  public. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has 
pointed  up  the  urgency  of  this  matter. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  him  that  the 
Congress  should  act  at  once. 

The  Harris  bill,  like  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary bill,  wotild  require  several  amend- 
ments in  order  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  thalidomide  situation  and  other  seri- 
ous problems  revealed  by  the  drug  in- 
vestigation. We  have  these  amendments 
prepared  for  introduction  in  the  Senate 
when  S.  1552  is  called  up. 

In  view  of  the  President's  plea  for 
speedy  congressional  action,  let  me  again 
point  out  that  S.  1552  is  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  and  let  me  urge  the 
Senate  leadership  to  bring  up  this  bill 
immediately. 

If  we  do  nothing— or  if  we  do  not  write 
efTective  legislation — everyone  in  this 
coimtry,  expectant  mothers  included, 
will  be  courting  tragedy  with  every  trip 
to  the  medicine  chest. 


NASSAU  COUNTY  AMERICAN  LEGION 
RESOLUTION  ON  SUPREME  COURT 
PRAYER  DECISION 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appn^riate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Nassau  Cotmty 
COTtimittee  of  the  Nassau  County  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  New  York, 
with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
school  prayer  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nassau  Cotjntt  Amekican  Legion 
BESonmoN,  July  27,  1962 

The  Nassau  County  Committee  of  the 
Nassau  County  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  New  York,  hereby  approves  and 
adopts  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  the  American  Legion  is  dedicated 
to  Ood  and  country  and  by  Its  preamble  Is 
committed  to  defend  and  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  maintain 
law  and  order  and  to  promote  peace  and  good 
will;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  Legion  proudly 
numbers  among  its  members  veterans  of 
every  religious  faith;  and 

"Whereas  Nassau  County  American  Legion 
believes  that  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  so-called  'Regent's 
Prayer  Case'  has  been  widely  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted;  and 

"Whereas  said  decision  has  created  a  state 
of  alarm,  anxiety  and  uncertainty  among  our 
citizens  which  militates  against  the  unity 
and  tranquility  of  our  Nation  at  a  most  peri- 
lous time  In  its  history;  and 

"WherefM  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  all  citizens 
and  upon  every  branch  of  government,  in  a 
spirit  of  good  will   and  with  all  possible 


speed,  to  resolve  the  issues  created  by  said 
decision :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Heaolved,  That  the  decision  of  the  8u- 
preme  Cburt  to  tbm  'law  of  the  land'  and  must 
be  oompUed  with;  that  all  citizens  study  not 
only  this  decision  but  the  Constitution  it 
interprets;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  position  of  the 
Nassau  County  American  Legion  that  the 
law  of  the  "Regent's  Prayer  Case'  is  merely 
that  a  State  violates  the  1st  amendment 
when  it  (1)  writes  a  prayer  (2)  sponsors. 
pnxnulgates  and  puts  the  stamp  of  au- 
thority upon  that  prayer  throughout  the 
public  school  system  and  (3)  authorizes  a 
teacher  officially  to  lead  the  pupils  In  the 
recitation  of  that  prayer  and,  be  It  further 
resolved  that  It  Is  the  position  of  the  Nassau 
County  American  Legion  that  the  Supreme 
Court  did  no  more  than  to  declare  that  a 
State  may  not  constitutionally  establish  the 
above  procedure;  and  be  it  further 

"ResolXKd,  That  it  is  the  position  of  the 
Nassau  County  American  Legion,  therefore, 
that  neither  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  'Regent's  Prayer  Case'  prohibits  our 
public  school  children,  on  their  own  Initia- 
tive and  voluntarily,  praying  together  a 
prayer  acknowledging  our  faith  in  and  de- 
pendance  upon  almighty  God  of  their  own  or 
their  parent's  choosing  albeit  while  In  school 
and  under  the  mere  technical  control  and 
supervision  of  a  teacher:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  It  is  the  position  of  the 
Nassau  County  American  Legion  that  the 
foregoing  alternative  method  complies  with 
the  first  part  of  the  amendment  which  says 
'Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,*  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  full  effect  to  and  protects  the 
rights  of  our  children  under  the  second  part 
of  the  amendment  which  says  'nor  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  widely 
promulgated  for  the  information  and  guid- 
ance of  all  citizens  and  divisions  of  our  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  concerned  here- 
with to  the  end  that  the  right  of  our  children 
freely  to  exercise  religion  while  in  school 
under  the  foregoing  method  might  be  im- 
plemented without  delay  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  New  York." 


ROTC  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BLEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
requirements  of  national  defense  neces- 
sitate the  maintenance  of  adequate 
ROTC  facilities  at  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Faced  with  ever-increasing 
student  enrollment,  many  of  cm-  insti- 
tutions, both  public  and  private,  are 
finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  ade- 
quately to  meet  this  need. 

Because  the  ROTC  is  in  effect  a  part 
of  our  overall  defense  program,  and  be- 
cause of  the  pressures  of  enrollment  in 
our  colleges,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  of  NROTC  colleges  has 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  endorsement  by  Congress  of  Federal 
financial  support  for  the  establishment 
of  an  expansion  program  and  the  devel- 
opment of  physical  facilities  for  ROTC 
instruction  at  both  private  and  State 
universities  and  colleges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association 
of  NROTC  colleges,  forwarded  to  me 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  University 
of  Rochester. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tlbn  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RIecord,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  requirements  of  national  de- 
fease necessitate  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate ROTC  facilities  In  training  at  unl- 
x-erslties  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  increasing  pressure  of  student 
enrollment  taxes  the  resources  of  private  and 
pHpbllc  institutions  to  meet  the  demands 
latade  upon  them  to  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties for  officer  training:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
s«ntatlves  from  States  in  which  ROTC  fa- 
cilities exist  be  requested  to  actively  advo- 
cate and  support  legislation  directed  toward 
complete  Federal  financial  suppcn^  of  the 
esitabllshment  expansion  i»'0gram  and  de- 
velopment of  physical  facilities  for  ROTC 
itastruction  at  private  and  State  universities 
and  colleges  In  order  that  the  essential  train- 
ing of  military  officers  may  be  adequately  and 
efficiently  advanced;  and  be  it  further 

Resoh^ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Hbuse  of  Representatives  concerned  and  to 
ttie  Chairman  of  the  ROTC  Advisory  Com- 
miittees  of  the  Department  of  Army  and  Air 
FCrce;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  legislation  provid- 
ing for  ROTC  facilities  has  been  shelved:  lie 
it  further 

Resoli'ed.  That  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
b*  requested  to  push  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  behalf  of  such 
^propria  tions. 


THE  SOVIET  OIL  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  the  United  States  is  now  en- 
gtised  in  a  cold  war  economic  rivalry 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  rivalry  in- 
volves many  factors,  and  includes  both 
oiaintaining  and  increasing  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  Western  bloc  of 
nations,  and  promoting  the  economic 
development  of  the  emerging  nations. 
Ome  part  of  this  struggle  involves  com- 
petition in  such  crucial  items  as  oil.  No 
00(16  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  great 
eijonomic  and  strategic  importance  of 
oail  and  oil  products.  It  is  vital  that  the 
fWee  world  should  sustain  its  dominant 
p<)sition  in  this  market,  and  that  it  use 
these  oil  products  and  the  revenues 
therefrom  to  develop  the  economies  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  oil  is  found. 

Recently  there  has  been  increased 
competition  in  this  field  from  Soviet  oil 
interests.  They  are  slowly  wedging  their 
way  into  markets  ordinarily  controlled 
by  Western  oil  companies,  and  are  re- 
ceiving contracts  for  oU  prospecting  and 
refining  in  countries  where  similar 
Western  concerns  are  already  well  es- 
tiiblished.  This  competition  is  politi- 
cally motivated  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  sets  prices  without  regard 
t«  costs  in  order  to  undermine  private 
eftterprise. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  just  yester- 
day before  the  Finance  Committee  on 
the  trade  expansion  bill  pointed  up  the 
dangers  of  the  Russian  oil  offensive. 
Tjiere  is  a  real  need  for  Government 
cognizance  of  the  threat  and  for  oflBcial 
aption. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  a  matter  of 
giiavest  concern  to  me  that  a  vital  re- 
pc^rt,  prepared  by  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, has  been  completely  blocked  by  a 
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conflict  of  interest  dispute  that  has  de- 
veloped between  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Interior  Department.  Although 
officials  of  the  Interior  Department  have 
publicly  denied  any  holdup,  it  is  common 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
that,  unless  the  Justice  Department  will 
revise  its  present  unrealistic  attitude 
toward  advisory  bodies,  this  study  will  be 
held  up  for  months  and  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment poUcymaking  or  action  will  be 
delayed  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  amazing  to  me  that 
the  Government  is  still  choking  over  its 
own  bureaucratic  procedures  and  has  not 
been  able  to  enimciate  a  firm  statement 
either  of  fact  or  of  policy,  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  mdications  of  awakening 
public  anxiety. 

An  excellent  study  of  the  problem  re- 
cently appeared  in  an  article  in  the  Re- 
porter magazine  by  Dr.  Leon  Herman  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  As  Dr.  Her- 
man demonstrates,  the  Soviets  are  not  in 
the  oil  business  for  economic  motives  but 
in  a  deliberate  attempt  "to  get  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  developing  nations 
committ^  to  an  active  struggle  against 
the  West." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  Dr.  Herman's  articles 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Rzcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sovirr  On.  OfTXNsrvc 
(By  Leon  M.  Herman) 

The  determined  Soviet  drive  to  crash  the 
excl\i8lve  international  petroleum  club,  now 
underway  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  enterprise  de- 
signed to  achieve  far-reaching  foreign  poUey 
objectives.  Qver  the  past  few  years  this 
campaign  has  become  more  ambitious  as 
It  has  proceeded  to  gather  momentum. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  there  is  more  here 
than  meets  the  eye. 

To  begin  with,  the  amount  of  oil  actually 
exported  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  date  has 
been  relatively  small,  no  more  than  about 
3  percent  of  total  world  exports.  Tet  the 
effect  of  these  tnodest  shipments  has  been 
anything  but  peripheral.  They  have  left 
their  mark  most  tellingly  on  the  prevaUlng 
price  level  and,  as  a  consequence,  on  the 
annual  earnings  of  the  big  oil  companies. 
Furthermore,  the  world  oil  market  Into 
which  the  Soviets  entered  In  force  in  the 
late  19&0's  was  manifestly  "soft,"  depressed 
by  excessive  supplies.  Still,  the  Soviet  oil 
trust  seems  to  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess In  expanding  Its  marketing  operations. 
The  volume  of  its  exports  of  crude  oil  out- 
side the  Soviet  bloc  Increased  more  than 
sixfold  between  1955  and  1960,  from  3  to  19 
million  metric  tons. 

From  their  recent  encounters  In  the  world 
market,  the  Western  oU-exportlng  firms  have 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  the  Soviet  oil 
trust  is  no  ordinary  competitor.  As  part  of 
a  large  state  trading  monopoly,  it  is  a  com- 
mercial organization  with  a  difference.  It 
seems  to  be  able  to  Increase  ita  sales,  for 
example.  In  a  "soft"  market,  one  In  which 
supply  is  outTJnning  demand.  Moreover,  It 
can  sell  without  necessarily  making  a  profit. 
Under  the  tenns  of  Its  charter,  the  oU  trust 
has  to  show  ii  profit  on  its  activities  as  a 
whole,  but  not  necessarily  in  aU  markets  and 
not  on  all  transactions.  There  are  times 
and  markeU  In  which  the  state  agency  can 
engage  In  deflolt  operations  for  as  long  as  it 
may  consider  necessary.  Whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  11*  balance  sheet  In  the  mean- 


time, there  are  no  stockholders  to  demand 
an  accounting. 

As  a  practical  matter,  too,  the  marketing 
position  of  the  Soviet  oil  trust  Is  highly  fa- 
vorable. In  its  own  backyard.  It  has  a  ■•- 
cure  market  extending  over  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  this  market  the 
Soviet  export  agency  sells  roughly  half  of 
Its  oil  surplus.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  this 
market,  furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
joys all  the  old-fashioned  advantages  of  a 
monopoly  producer  and  seller. 

(The  Soviet  Union  accounts  for  90  percent 
of  all  the  oil  produced  In  the  bloc.)  In  the 
first  place,  this  vast  marketing  area  is,  by 
definition.  Its  own  proper  Socialist  pre- 
serve, off  limits  for  the  Western  oil  firms. 
Secondly,  in  the  absence  of  competition,  the 
Soviet  oil  trust  Is  able  to  raise  Its  prices  In 
the  captive  market  as  a  kind  of  Insurance 
against  the  hazard  of  financial  loss  in  the 
competitive  parts  of  the  market. 

According  to  the  findings  of  a  recent  U.S. 
oil  mission  to  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union  sells 
its  crude  oil  to  the  satellite  countries  at 
$2.82  per  barrel  and  distillery  products  at 
S5.40  per  barrel.  Customers  outside  the  bloc 
get  a  discount.  They  j>ay  $1.75  and  $2.44  per 
barrel,  respectively,  for  these  two  categories 
of  petroleum  bought  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  virtue  of  these  attractive  marketing 
devices,  the  Soviet  oil  trust  has  been  able  to 
expand  its  sales  outside  the  bloc  In  short 
order.  Soviet  oil  has  already  achieved  a  com- 
manding position  in  a  number  of  markets, 
most  of  them  small,  such  as  Iceland,  Pin- 
land,  Afghanistan.  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Cuba. 
On  the  basis  of  these  successes,  the  Soviet 
oil-export  trust  has  raised  its  sights  toward 
bigger  and  better  markets.  Some  notable 
results  have  already  been  achieved  In  three 
major  oll-consumlng  countries,  namely  Ja- 
pan. Italy,  and  West  Germany.  In  1960, 
these  three  countries  accounted  for  36  per- 
cent of  total  Soviet  crude-oil  exports.  In 
the  same  year.  Italy  emerged  as  Russia's 
largest  customer,  taking  nearly  4  million  tons 
of  crude  oil. 

MOSCOW'S    LOSS    LEADKB 

The  tactic  of  price  cutting  has  paid  off  In 
volimie  sales.  Invariably,  where  the  price 
was  cut  most  deeply  the  flow  of  exports  fol- 
lowed suit.  In  Italy,  for  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sold  its  crude  oil  at  the  price  of 
$1  a  barrel,  fob.  a  Black  Sea  port.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  recently  presented  by  a 
spokesman  of  the  U.S.  oil  industry  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  this 
Is  equivalent  to  75  cents  a  barrel  for  Middle 
East  oil  shipped  from  a  Persian  Gulf  port. 
Such  a  price  would  not  even  cover  the  taxes 
and  royalties  the  oil  companies  have  to  pay 
to  the  governments  of  the  countries  where 
the   oil   is  extracted  on  concession  terms. 

As  a  result  of  this  concentrated  drive, 
Soviet  oil  Is  now  supplying  9  percent  of  West- 
em  Kuropean  demand,  and  western  com- 
panies fear  the  increasing  flow  wUl  reach  11 
percent  by  1966.  The  Soviet  official  In  charge 
of  petroleimi  exports  has  Intensified  their 
concern  by  setting  his  target  for  Europe  still 
higher.  According  to  E.  Gurov.  manager  of 
Solusnefteksport.  the  oil  export  trust,  his 
agency  Intends  to  "recapture  its  former  po- 
sition" in  the  European  oil  market,  which 
he  placed  at  19  percent  of  all  sales. 

In  one  market  after  another,  western  firms 
find  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  piratical 
pricing  tactics  and  other  aggressive  com- 
mercial devices  In  the  arsenal  of  the  Soviet 
monopoly  trading  system.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  selling  oU  is  not 
seen  as  an  end  In  Itself  by  the  Russian  ma- 
nipulators. To  be  sure,  the  oU  export  trust, 
like  any  other  trading  agency  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  Is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
large  and  dependable  sources  of  foreign  ex- 
Change. 


As  viewed  from  the  Kremlin,  however,  pe- 
troleum 1b  not  Just  another  commodity.  It 
is  a  unique  natural  resource  capable  of  stir- 
ring strong  national  emotions.  And  the  big 
western  oU  companies  are  not  Just  commer- 
cial firms,  but  the  sjmibol  of  western  wealth 
and  power.  As  such,  they  are  representative 
at  once  of  the  economic  strength  and  the 
political  vulnerabUlty  of  the  western  posi- 
tion In  the  less  develop  regions  of  the  world. 

Because  their  activities  In  the  oil-rich  but 
economically  poor  countries  help  to  bring 
a  taste  of  the  fruits  or  modem  productivity 
Into  these  countries,  the  Soviet  Government 
feels  Its  own  revolutionary  alms  threatened. 
Furthermore,  because  the  western  oU  com- 
panies are  symbolic  of  the  contrast  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich  countries,  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  strongly  tempted  to  do  what 
they  can  to  Incite  resentment  against  them. 
By  doing  so,  they  hope  eventually  to  erode 
the  economic  position  of  the  companies  at 
the  production  end.  and  they  assume  that 
the  forces  of  economic  nationalism  are  work- 
ing In  their  favor.  An  article  In  the  Soviet 
Journal.  International  Affairs  (July  1B60), 
expresses  Russia's  great  expectations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Middle  Bast: 

"It  should  be  t>ome  in  mind  that  oU  con- 
cessions represent  the  foundation  of  the  en- 
tire edifice  of  western  political  influence  ta 
the  flees  developed)  world,  of  aU  mlUtary 
bases  and  aggressive  blocs.  If  this  founda- 
tion cracks,  the  entire  edifice  may  begin  to 
totter  and  then  come  tumbling  down." 

Incitement  alone  is  not  enough.  For  jrears. 
untU  quite  recently.  Soviet  spokesmen  have 
been  \islng  all  possible  occasions  to  urge  the 
less  developed  oU-rlch  countries  to  national- 
ize their  oil  Industries  and  to  drive  out  the 
foreign  interests  and  technicians.  What 
finally  induced  them  to  go  beyond  mere  In- 
citement was  the  fact  that  the  verbal  ap- 
peals had  failed  to  alter  the  practical  situa- 
tion. 

Within  the  past  2  to  3  years,  the  Soviet 
leadership  has  shifted  to  a  policy  of  en- 
couraging economic  nationalism  In  the 
sphere  of  petroleum.  To  that  end.  It  has 
made  avaUable  its  own  considerable  capabU- 
Ity  in  the  petroleum  Industry,  ranging  from 
geological  surveys  to  the  construction  of 
pipelines  and  tankers.  When  Soviet  agents 
promise  to  train  native  personnel  In  the 
skUls  of  the  oil  Industry,  the  offer  Is  both 
plausible  and  enormously  appealing.  The 
political  dividends  are  expected  to  be  fabu- 
lously high. 

SOnTZNErrCKSPORT   GOES  NATIW 

The  appeal,  however,  seems  to  find  a 
strong  response  In  many  quarters  regardless 
of  the  stage  of  economic  maturity  or  poUtl- 
cal  sophistication  of  the  developing  country 
Involved.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  record 
to  date.  The  countries  that  have  accepted 
Soviet  offers  of  economic  assistance  In  petro- 
leum range  all  the  way  from  seml-nomadlc 
Afghanistan  on  Russia's  southern  bordo'  to 
Argentina  In  our  own  hemisphere.  In  all 
Instances,  the  offer  Is  specifically  taUored 
to  fit  the  local  situation,  based  on  close 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  each 
country  svirroundlng  the  magic  goal  of 
"building  a  national  oU  Indiistry."  In  this 
kind  of  local  garb,  the  offer  becomes  well- 
nigh  Irresistible. 

In  Afghanistan,  for  example,  the  emphasis 
Is  on  prospecting.  Under  a  contract  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  local  authorities  have 
received  a  team  of  Soviet  geologists  who  are 
prospecting  for  oil  In  the  northern  regions 
of  the  country.  By  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract, Russia  has  pledged  Itself  to  help  de- 
velop a  modern  oil  Industry.  In  two  other 
oU-deficlent  countries,  ECthlopla  and  Paki- 
stan, the  Soviet  Union  has  contracted  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  prospecting.  These 
programs  are  to  be  carried  out  by  Soviet 
geologists,  equipment,  and  financial  credits. 
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In  a  country  like  Egypt  the  program  Is 
distinctly  more  ambltlotiB.  There  the  stress 
Is  on  building  a  domestic  oil-processing  in- 
dustry consisting  of  five  refineries  and  some 
related  Installatlonw.  Again,  the  Soylet 
Union  provides  the  technicians,  the  equip- 
ment, and  the  credit.  When  these  projects 
are  completed,  according  to  the  official  Soviet 
press,  "Egypt  will  be  wholly  independent 
of  foreign  Interests  as  far  as  its  requirements 
for  oil  products  are  concerned." 

In  India,  by  all  odds  a  prime  target,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  committed  itself  not  only 
to  prospecting  for  oil  and  gas  but  to  refinery 
construction  as  well.  For  many  months  now, 
Soviet  geologists  have  been  prospecting  over 
an  area  of  more  than  50.000  sq\mre  miles. 
Some  deposits  of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  com- 
mercial quantities  have  already  been  found. 
The  two  refineries  now  under  construction, 
one  at  Nunmati  and  another  at  Baraunl,  will 
be  capable  of  producing  nearly  3  million 
tons  of  finished  products  a  year.  The  first 
of  these  two  new  refineries  began  operation 
on  January  1.  Since  then,  a  contract  for  a 
third  refinery,  to  be  covered  by  a  Soviet  credit 
valued  at  $21  million,  was  reported  signed 
on  February  12. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  three  coun- 
tries are  involved  in  one  kind  of  arrange- 
ments or  another.  The  State  Oil  Company 
of  Argentina  has  accepted  a  Soviet  credit  of 
•100  million  to  cover  the  cost  of  oilfield 
equipment  to  be  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  More  recently,  one  of  the  Soviet 
agencies  for  technical  assistance,  Tlazh- 
promeksport,  signed  an  agreement  to  design 
and  build  a  gas-and-shale  plant  for  the 
Braxlllan  firm  CIRB.  In  this  industry,  the 
Soviet  Union  claims  to  have  technical  ex- 
perience as  a  result  of  developing  its  own 
■hale  production  near  Tallinn,  Estonia.  And 
according  to  a  news  dispatch  from  Santiago. 
Chile,  dated  February  33,  1943.  the  Finance 
Minister  of  that  country  reports  that  Rus- 
aia  has  agreed  to  study  the  possibility  of 
building  an  oil  refinery  in  Chile. 

Even  in  a  country  like  Iraq,  which  Is  any- 
thing but  a  have-not  nation  In  petroletun, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  recently  succeeded  in 
fCettlng  a  foot  in  the  door.  On  April  4, 
1900,  It  signed  a  contract  to  conduct  seismic 
research  for  oil  deposits  over  an  area  of  400 
square  miles.  The  soundings  are  to  be  taken 
in  a  region  adjacent  to  the  fields  now  cov- 
ered by  a  Western  oil  concession.  To  Soviet 
ofllclaldom,  this  arrangement  is  a  maJ<Mr 
breakthrough,  installing  their  own  opera- 
tion alongside  the  established  oil  Interests 
they  are  so  anxious  to  discredit  and  ulti- 
mately to  displace. 

But  there  Is  another  side  to  this  apparent 
success.  The  economic  interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  come  into  direct  conflict 
with  that  of  the  oil-exporting  countries  of 
the  less  develc^>ed  regions.  In  Europe  in 
particular,  the  increased  flow  of  Soviet  petro- 
leum has  taken  place  at  the  expense  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East.  The  serious  con- 
cern of  the  Arab  countries  on  this  score 
is  unmistakable.  They  are  not  convinced 
by  Soviet  assurances  that  the  market  is  big 
enough  to  abs(»'b  all  present  and  future  sup- 
plies. This  is  one  of  the  stubborn  facts  of 
conunerclal  life  that  cannot  be  swept  under 
the  rug  of  "friendship  and  the  common 
cause  of  anti-lmperlallsm."  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  overt  signs  of  a  clash  of  in- 
terests in  oil  marketing  wiU  constrain  Mos- 
cow to  counteract  this  evidence  with  a  show 
of  financial  and  technical  support  under  the 
slogan  of  "helping  the  former  colonial  peo- 
ples to  build  a  national  oil  industry." 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  we  consider 
this  particular  form  of  economic  collabora- 
tion between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  em- 
erging nations  with  all  the  serloiisness  it 
deserves.  What  has  motivated  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  to  accept  collaboration? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  discontent  that 
has  impelled  them  to  seek  assistance  from 


a  new  and  untried  source  at  a  time  when 
most  of  them  have  longstanding  agree- 
ments, in  production  or  distribution,  with 
the  experienced  oil  companies  of  the  West? 

With  respect  to  oil  production,  more  than 
any  other  economic  activity,  the  answers 
should  not  be  hard  to  find.  Both  the  coun- 
tries that  are  now  exploiting  oil  deposits  and 
others  that  merely  hope  to  strike  oil  are 
understandably  concerned  that  this  resource 
should  be  so  employed  as  to  provide  not  only 
current  Income  but  economic  progress  as 
well.  To  them,  a  good  commercial  arrange- 
ment no  longer  seems  to  be  enough.  They 
want  to  see  some  visual  proof  that  this 
essential  resource  Is  also  helping  to  advance 
their  own  technical  competence,  their  eco- 
nomic self-reliance.  The  fact  that  they  are 
responding  to  Soviet  blandishments  in  this 
sphere  is  a  warning.  At  the  very  least.  It 
should  help  to  sharpen  our  awareness  that 
there  Is  a  strong  feeling  among  these  sensi- 
tive nations  that  their  economic  peirtners 
from  the  West,  whose  skill  and  enterprise 
have  helped  to  raise  their  current  material 
wealth,  have  not  displayed  enough  imagina- 
tion or  devoted  enough  effort  to  the  all- 
Important  Job  of  supporting  their  aspira- 
tions for  economic  self-reliance. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  with  facts  and 
figures  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  long  on  the 
means  of  incitement  and  short  on  the  kind 
of  resoiu-ces  that  are  needed  to  displace  the 
West  in  the  economic  life  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  This  is  as  true  in  the 
case  of  petroleum  as  It  is  in  any  other  phase 
of  the  economic  rivalry  against  the  West. 

However,  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  onslaught  against  the  West  does  not 
depend  for  its  success  on  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies  to  match  the  eco- 
nomic wherewithal  of  the  older  nations. 
The  strategists  in  charge  of  this  operation 
on  behalf  of  Moscow  are  baaing  their  plans 
on  a  calculus  which  assumes  that  the  eco- 
nomic nationalism  of  the  emerging  coun- 
tries  Is  working  on  their  side.  Accordingly, 
they  are  deploying  their  resources  In  such 
a  way  as  to  condlUon  the  political  climate 
in  the  less  developed  nations,  by  injecting 
along  with  their  practical  support  strong 
doses  of  resentment,  envy,  and  hatred 
against  the  Western  monopolists  and  anyone 
associated  with  them.  For  their  purposes, 
all  that  has  to  be  accomplished  Lb  to  get 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  developing  na- 
tions committed  to  an  active  struggle  against 
the  West.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  all 
normal  economic  considerations  are  expected 
to  fiy  out  of  the  window. 


FIRST  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks,  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  30- 
July  7,  was  attended  by  167  official  dele- 
gates from  71  countries.  Africa  was  rep- 
resented by  some  20  countries,  Latin 
America  by  15.  Asia  and  Europe  were 
well  represented,  and  there  was  strong 
representation  from  Canada.  Australia, 
and  New  Zesdand.  In  addition  to  the 
foreign  representation,  more  than  200 
invited  delegates  and  observers  were  pre- 
sent from  practically  every  State.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  natural  resources  ad- 
ministrators, and  conservationists  and 
other  park  supporters  were  among  those 
in  attendance  from  the  United  States. 

This  historic  meeting  was  an  outstand- 
ing success,  and  the  Congress  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  action  earlier 
this  year,  which  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  become  a  partici- 
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p^t  in  the  World  Conference  on  Na- 
tkinal  Parks.  As  a  result  of  our  action, 
tu,e  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  the  Conservation 
ofl  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  with 
cosponsorship  of  UNESCO  and  PAO  in 
a^ociation  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Natural  Resources  Council 
ofl  America. 

■More  than  half  of  the  Conference  pro- 
gr|am  was  open  to  floor  discussion  in 
order  to  give  all  those  in  attendance  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  park  mat- 
ters, seek  advice,  and  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  many  topics  that  were 
uttder  consideration.  Simultaneous  in- 
terpretation in  French,  Spanish,  and 
Bttiglish  was  provided  for  all  presenta- 
tions and  remarks.  The  conferees  also 
had  a  special  tour  of  the  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  prior  to  the  meeting. 
Mbny  also  visited  the  Olympic  and  Yel- 
lowstone National  Parks  after  its  close. 

U.S.  delegates  report  that  while  it  is 
clear  that  this  country  leads  the  world 
with  the  first  national  park,  Yellowstone, 
ini  1872.  and  it  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  national  park  planning  and 
management,  several  countries  have 
triily  outstanding  park   programs. 

The  Conference  adopted  28  recommen- 
dations. Many  of  them  will  be  helpful 
guides  to  the  officials  of  the  newer  coun- 
tries around  the  world  as  well  as  to  our 
more  progressive  park  executives  In  this 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  be  printed  in 
ttie  Congressional  Record  eis  a  part  of 
ray  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
rafendatlons  of  the  First  World  Confer- 
ence on  National  Parks  were  ordered  to 
bO  printed   in   the  Record   as  follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS      AOOPTES      BT     TH«      FiaST 

World   CoNriRiNci   on   National   Parks. 
pEATTi-E.  Wash..  Junk  30-  Jult  7.  1962 

RECOMMENDATION   NO.    1 

•Whereas  the  preservation  of  natural  areas 
for  parks  and  reserves  Is  inseparable  from 
tl^e  conservation  of  wildlife  and  Its  hablUt. 
tap  First  World  Conference  on  National 
Pttrks  supports  the  World  Wildlife  Charter; 
endorses  the  efTorts  being  undertaken  In 
vM-lous  countries  of  the  world  to  Implement 
thp  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  charter; 
and  welcomes  the  establishment  of  the 
w«i>rld  wildlife  fund. 

RECOMMENDATION   NO.    2 

Whereas  this  Conference  has  learned  with 
satisfaction  of  plans  for  an  International 
biological  program,  and  of  the  recognition 
tutus  given  by  International  science  to  prob- 
lajns  created  by  mans  impact  upon  natural 
cotnmunltles  of  living  organisms,  the  First 
world  Conference  on  National  Parks  recom- 
mends that  lUCN  work  closely  with  the  IBP 
to  bring  into  existence  a  series  of  natiu-al 
re^rves  providing  permanent,  examples  of 
the  many  diverse  types  of  habitats,  both 
natural  and  seminatural,  so  as  to  preserve 
them  permanently  for  world  science. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    3 

^Vhereas  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  const! - 
tu|te  on  a  world  scale  a  systematic  collection 
ol  type  habitats,  as  varied  and  representa- 
tive as  possible,  which  could  be  permanently 
protected  and  so  serve  as  standards  for  the 
future,  and  believes  that  the  appropriate 
status  for  these  type  habitats  where  possible 
should  be  that  of  strict  nature  reserves,  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks 
recommends  that:    (1)    A  working  group  be 
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set  up  within  IDCN  to  study  this  project 
with  a  view  to  establishing  for  each  m^ln 
biocllmatlc  reglcn  a  preliminary  list  of  the 
most  representalive  habitats,  which  should 
be  included  In  an  official  world  list;  and 

(2)  This  project  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tliin  of  the  sclertiflc  authorities  responsible 
for  the  establlsliment  of  the  International 
biological  program,  and  in  particular  to  the 
International  Union  of  Biological  Sciences 
and  UNESCO,  so  that  examples  of  such  habi- 
tats may  be  selected  and  legally  established 
at  an  early  date 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    4 

Whereas  the  draft  recommendation  con- 
cerning the  safei^uarding  of  the  beauty  and 
character  of  landscapes  and  sites  which  the 
Director  General  of  UNEISCO  Intends  to  sub- 
mit to  its  forthcoming  General  Conference; 
and 

Whereas  as  sta.ed  in  this  recommendation, 
the  beauty  and  character  of  landscapes  and 
sites  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  man.  pro- 
vides a  powerful  physical,  moral,  and  regen- 
erative spiritual  Influence,  and  contribute 
to  the  artistic  and  cultural  life  of  peoples, 
the  First  WorKl  Conference  on  National 
Parks  (a)  notes  with  great  satisfaction  the 
UNESCO  draft  rt;commendation,  (b)  under- 
lines the  lmport.\nce  of  national  parks  and 
equivalent  reserves  for  this  purpose,  and 
(c)  recommendf  that  participants  in  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks 
urge  their  resptctlve  countries  to  support 
the  adoption  and  Implementation  of  the 
UNESCO  recommendation. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.   S 

Whereas  proper  Interpretation  of  the  fea- 
tures and  values  of  national  parks  and 
equivalent  reserves  Is  an  Integral  and  Im- 
portant part  of  adequate  park  programs  and 
can  contribute  nr.aterlaUy  to  a  nation's  total 
educational  effort,  the  First  World  Confer- 
ence on  National  Parks  draws  the  attention 
of  participating  governments  to  the  im- 
portance of  deve  oping  national  park  inter- 
pretive or  preset  tatlun  services  as  Integral 
parts  of  conservation  education  programs, 
with  attention  to  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
recommends  that  the  Education  Commission 
of  lUCN  streM  the  Importance  of  Interna- 
tional regional  (ducatlon  committees  as  a 
means  of  providing  both  counsel  and  mate- 
rials needed  In  developing  conservation  edu- 
cation programs  in  all  countries. 

RBCOM  MCNDATION    NO.   S 

Whereas  National  Parks  and  equivalent 
reserves  afford  eiceptlonal  opportunities  for 
research  In  undliturbed  blotopes,  the  First 
World  Oonferenci!  on  National  Parks  recom- 
mends that  such  research  be  carefully  plan- 
ned and  coordiiu  ted  on  an  Interdisciplinary 
basis  and  be  correlated  between  Institutions 
and  agencies  on  f.  national,  and  where  neces- 
sary, on  an  international  scale. 

RECOMMENDATION   NO.    T 

Whereas  few  ol'  the  world's  parks  are  large 
enough  to  be  In  fact  self-regulatory  ecologi- 
cal units  but  are  more  likely  to  be  ecological 
Islands  subject  tc  direct  or  Indirect  modifica- 
tion by  actlvltlec  and  conditions  In  the  sur- 
rounding areas;  and 

Whereas  management  based  on  scientific 
research  is  not  cnly  desirable  but  often  es- 
sential to  maintain  some  blotlc  communities 
or  to  achieve  a  desired  successional  stage  in 
these  communities  In  accordance  with  the 
conservation  plan  of  a  national  park  or 
equivalent  area,  the  First  World  Conference 
on  National  Parks  believes  that  the  need  for 
management,  the  feasibility  of  management 
methods,  and  the  evaluation  of  results  must 
be  based  upon  current  and  continuing 
scientific  research;  that  both  research  and 
management  should  be  undertaken  only  by 
qualified  personnel;  and  that  research,  man- 
agement planning  and  execution  must  take 
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Into  account,  and  If  necessary  regulate,  the 
human  uses  for  which  the  park  Is  intended. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.   S 

Whereas  there  are  Inherent  in  national 
parks  and  equivalent  reserves  ethical  and 
esthetic  values  which  must  always  remain 
separate    from    political    expediencies;    and 

Whereas  continuity  of  purpose  is  necessary 
to  protect  such  values,  the  First  World  Con- 
ference on  National  Parks  recommends  that, 
wherever  appropriate,  the  executive  adminis- 
tration and  control  of  national  parks  and 
equivalent  reserves  be  vested  In  a  statutory 
organization  charged  with  the  duty  of  per- 
manent trusteeship. 

EECOMMENDATION  NO.  9 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  that  In  densely 
populated  countries  national  parks  of  con- 
siderable size  do  not  exist  and  cannot  be  set 
aside  because  of  the  existing  shortage  of 
land,  the  First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  acknowledges  the  efforts  being  made  in 
such  countries  by  creating  nature  reserves, 
landscape  reserves,  natural  areas,  and  other 
substitute  areas,  and  commends  such  efforts 
in  view  of  their  valuable  potentialities  In 
areas  where  the  creation  of  extensive  nation- 
al parks  is  not  practicable. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.    10 

Whereas  many  sanctuaries  and  reserves 
throughout  the  world  are  owned  outright  by 
non-Oovernment  institutions  and  by  private 
Individuals  but  are  nevertheless  dedicated 
In  perpetuity  to  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life and  of  natural  resources,  and  whereas  it 
is  desirable  to  Increase  the  number  and  di- 
versity of  such  areas,  and  to  contribute  to 
their  long  range  sUblllty  and  management, 
the  First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  recommends  that  such  areas,  provided 
they  are  secured  to  their  basic  purposes  by 
irrevocable  deeds  of  trust  and  are  con- 
trolled and  administered  by  representative 
boards  of  trustees,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
as  Important  as  statutory  National  Qov- 
ernment -owned  parks  and  equivalent  re- 
serves; and  It  further  recommends  that  such 
Individuals  and  Institutions  who  have  al- 
ready taken  such  action  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  activities  and  that  others 
are  urged  to  do  likewise. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.   11 

Whereas  national  parks  are  important  na- 
ture reserves,  the  First  World  Conference  on 
National  Parks  recommends  that  structures 
such  as  dams  and  reservoirs  for  hydroelec- 
tric and  other  purposes  which  would  be  in 
any  way  prejudicial  to  the  purposes  of  a 
park  should  not  be  allowed  In  a  national 
park,  and  that  buildings  and  other  tourist 
facilities  should,  wherever  possible,  be  made 
available  outside  of  the  parks.  In  order  to 
preserve  those  values  for  which  the  parks 
were  established. 

RECOMMENDATION     NO.     IS 

Whereas  the  present  and  future  preserva- 
tion, development,  and  appropriate  use  of 
national  parks,  equivalent  areas,  and  park 
systems  are  all  vital  to  the  economic  and 
cultural  progress  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  and  to  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of 
people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  the  planning  of  new  and  existing 
parks  and  the  proper  mnagement  and  preser- 
vation of  areas  which  together  make  up  a 
comprehensive  system  of  parks  and  nature 
reserves  are  essential  to  this  objective,  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks 
recommends  that  lUCN  study  the  need  to  es- 
tablish a  Committee  on  Park  Planning  (this 
planning  to  Include  nature  reserves,  scien- 
tific areas,  prehistoric,  historic,  and  cultural 
sites,  wildlife  sanctuaries,  outdoor  recreation 
areas,  and  other  natural  areas)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  countries  to  develop  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  upon 

1.  An  advisory  service  available  to  all  coun- 
tries to  aid  In  the  planning  of  parks  and 
park  systems,  and 


2.  A  research  program  for  collecting  park 
planning  data,  for  conducting  studies  on  the 
development  and  use  of  parks  and  park 
systems,  and  for  other  activities  relating  to 
the  purposes,  policies,  and  practices  of  park 
planning. 

RECOMMENDATION     NO.     13 

Whereas  present  economic  development  in- 
volving renewable  natural  resources  Is  pro- 
ceeding at  a  very  fast  rate,  i>artlcularly  in 
young  emerging  nations  using  bilateral  or 
International  aid  funds  or  on  national  budg- 
ets; and 

Whereas  too  much  emphasis  is  now  laid  on 
Immediate  financial  returns  frequently  with 
little  or  no  consideration  for  real  long- 
term  economic  values  such  as  water  and  soil 
conservation  and  recreational,  cultural,  and 
scientific  values,  the  First  World  Conference 
on  National  Parks  recommends  to  govern- 
ments of  developing  and  advanced  countries 
and  to  international  organizations  that  they 

(a)  include  in  their  national  or  aid  develop- 
ment programs  specific  conservation  meas- 
ures such  as  the  creation  and  development 
of   national   parks   and    equivalent   reserves, 

(b)  include  conservation  specialists  In  all 
technical  teams  planning,  appraising,  or  exe- 
cuting national  or  aid  development  projects 
and  (c)  seek  advice  of  international  bodies 
specialized    In    conservation   such   as   njCN. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    14 

Whereas  the  human  population  of  the 
world  is  Increaelng  at  a  rapid  rate  and  re- 
newable natural  resources  are  being  de- 
pleted, often  by  Irrational  exploitation,  the 
Plrat  World  Conference  on  National  Parks 
recommends  that  all  governments,  partic- 
ularly recipients  and  donors  In  bilaterml 
technical  aid  programs,  and  all  International 
organlBationa  and  agencies  rendering  or  exe- 
cuting technical  aid,  give  fuller  regard  than 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  conservation  prin- 
ciples and  practices  In  their  programs,  espe- 
cially the  protection  of  foretts  and  other 
habltau,  with  their  native  animals. 

RtCOMMXNDATTON  NO.  IS 

Whereas  it  is  recogntaed  that  the  oceans 
and  their  teeming  life  are  subject  to  th« 
same  dangers  of  human  Interferenoa  and  de- 
struction as  the  land,  that  the  sea  and  land 
are  ecologically  Interdependent  and  indivisi- 
ble, that  population  pressures  will  cause  man 
to  turn  Increasingly  to  the  sea,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  underwater  scene,  for  rscrea- 
Uon  and  spiritual  refreshment,  and  that 
the  preservation  of  unspoiled  marine  habitat 
is  urgently  needed  for  ethical  and  esthetic 
reasons,  for  the  protection  of  rare  speclee. 
for  the  replenishment  of  stocks  of  valuable 
food  species,  and  for  the  provision  of  un- 
disturbed areas  for  scientific  research,  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks 
Invites  the  governments  of  all  those  coun- 
tries having  marine  frontiers,  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies,  to  examine  as  a  matter 
of  urgency  the  possibility  of  creating  marine 
parks  or  reserves  to  defend  underwater  areas 
of  special  significance  from  all  forms  of 
human  Interference,  and  further  recom- 
mends the  extension  of  existing  national 
parks  and  equivalent  reserves  with  shore- 
lines. Into  the  water  to  the  10-fathom  depth 
or  the  territorial  limit  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate off-shore  boundary. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.   IS 

Whereas  concern  has  been  expressed  for 
the  future  of  the  life  and  environment  of 
the  Antarctic,  the  First  World  Conference  on 
National  Paiks,  cponsored  by  lUCN,  UNESCO, 
and  FAO,  notes  with  appreciation  the  ctir- 
rent  intern&.tlonal  cooperation  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  Powers  in  matters  of  conserva- 
tion, but  recommends  the  adoption  of  more 
positive  me;isure6  to  prevent  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  marine  life  of  this  habitat  on 
which  the  entire  Antarctic  ecosystem  de- 
pends. 
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Where—  the  unique  wildlife  of  the  Oslapa- 
goe  M*t»M*#  la  of  the  highest  sdentlflc  and 
bistoorleal  interest  to  the  whole  world;  and 

Wheress  the  Charles  Darwin  Foundation, 
with  the  aBBlstance  of  UNKSCO  and  other 
agencies,  has  estahUshed  an  Important  re- 
search station  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz 
tor  the  use  of  scientists  of  all  nations,  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National  Parks 
warmly  congratulates  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Scuador  for  the  legal  and  ad- 
mlnistratlve  measures  already  taken  to  cre- 
ate nature  reserves  in  the  islands,  and  afDrms 
Its  belief  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Ecua- 
doran authorities,  with  the  conservationists 
of  all  nations,  will  succeed  in  preserving  the 
Galapagos  Islands  and  their  wildlife  in  per- 
petuity for  the  inspiration  of  all  mankind. 

BXCOICICXKDATION     HO.     IS 

Whereas  It  Is  of  worldwide  significance 
that  the  national  parks  of  the  Congo  (Leo- 
poldvllle)  should  be  preserved  intact  not 
only  for  their  great  scientific,  cultural,  and 
recreational  value,  but  also  as  outstanding 
examples  of  areas  with  high  biological  pro- 
ductivity, the  First  World  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Parks  herewith  expresses  its  great  sat- 
isfaction that  the  national  parks  of  the 
Congo  have  been  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
difficult  circiunstances  that  have  existed 
during  the  past  2  years. 

RECOMMENDATION     NO.     IS 

Whereas  several  African  delegates  to  this 
conference  have  expressed  the  need  for  train- 
ing in  wildlife  management  and  its  relation 
to  land  use,  the  First  World  Conference  on 
National  Parks  applauds  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  field  of  wildlife  management; 
endorses  the  several  proposals  for  wll<^llfe 
management  schools  in  Africa  and  elsewhere; 
Buid  calls  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
provide  assistance,  both  technical  and  finan- 
cial, for  the  furtherance  of  such  training  pro- 
grams throughout  the  world  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

XXCOMMENDATION      NO.     20 

Whereas  independence  came  to  Rwanda 
and  Burundi  at  the  time  the  First  World 
Conference  on  National  Parks  was  convened, 
the  First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  extends  the  new  nations  every  good 
wish,  including  success  with  the  conserva- 
tions of  their  inherited  natiu'al  resources, 
and  further  draws  attention  to  two  of 
Rwanda's  natural  riches,  namely  the  Kagera 
National  Park  and  the  volcanoes  of  the  Al- 
bert National  Park,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  these  strict  nature  reserves  retain  their 
status  and  that  the  Governments  of  Congo 
and  Rwanda  cooperate  in  the  administration 
of  their  respective  portions  of  the  Albert  Na- 
tional Park. 

SECOMMENDATION     NO.     21 

The  First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  warmly  applauds  the  steps  which  have 
been  and  are  being  taken  by  the  <jO\fm- 
ment  of  Fiji  and  the  Fiji  Society  to  create  a 
national  park  on  the  island  of  Taveuni  and  a 
nature  reserve  on  the  island  of  Kadavu  and 
to  extend  the  existing  nature  reserve  on 
Mount  Victoria. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    23 

The  First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  reconxmends  that  for  every  kind  of  ani- 
mal or  plant  threatened  with  extinction  an 
appropriate  area  of  natural  habitat  be  pro- 
vided in  a  national  park,  wildlife  refuge, 
wilderness  area,  or  equivalent  reserve  to 
maintain  an  adequate  breeding  population, 
and  takes  the  view  that  any  species  so 
threatened  which  is  not  accorded  such  offi- 
cial sanctuary  proclaims  the  failxire  of  the 
Government  concerned  to  recognize  its  re- 


sponsibility     to      future      generations      of 
mankind. 

RBCOMMCNDATION    NO.    23 

The  First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  recommends  the  early  examination  by 
lUCN  of  a  project  to  create  within  the  natu- 
ral range  of  certain  gravely  threatened  8p>e- 
cies — ^rhinoceroses,  orang-utan,  Arabian  oryx, 
caribou,  and  others — one  or  more  special  re- 
serves into  which  individual  animals  can  be 
moved  so  as  to  promote  increased  reproduc- 
tion of  the  species,  and  further  invites  the 
governments  concerned  and  other  appropri- 
ate agencies  to  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  the  project. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.    24 

Whereas  the  best  available  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  the  total  world  populations  of  the 
five  species  of  rhinoceroses  approximate  the 
following  nimibers:  Black  Rhino,  11,000  to 
13,500;  White  Rhino,  2,600  to  3,000;  Great 
Indian  Rhino,  600;  Sumatran  Rhino,  100  to 
150;  and  Javen  Rhino.  24  to  50;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  animals  exist  in 
small  isolated  pockets;  and 

Whereas  all  five  species  are  threatened  by 
the  erroneous  belief  in  the  magical  prop- 
erties of  rhino  horn  and  the  consequent  kill- 
ing to  meet  these  demands,  the  First  World 
Conference  on  National  Parks  warmly  wel- 
comes and  endorses  the  proposed  world  cam- 
paign for  rhinoceroses  sponsored  by  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  and  the  Fauna  Pres- 
ervation Society  in  cooperation  with  the 
Survival  Service  Commission  of  lUCN,  and 
recommends  that  the  governments  of  the  na- 
tions concerned  consider  the  establishment 
of  additional  parks  or  reserves  to  incorporate 
areas  in  which  rhinoceroses  still  survive. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    25 

Whereas  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
mammals  of  the  South  American  Andes  are 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  are  so  cata- 
loged, due  to  the  rapid  and  extensive  de- 
struction of  their  forest  habitat;  the  First 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks  recom- 
mends that  those  Andean  countries  which 
have  them  within  their  boundaries  estab- 
lish, wherever  possible,  parks  or  reserves  to 
preserve  these  mammals;  namely.  Mountain 
tapir  (Taplrus  pinchaque);  Spectacled  bear 
(Tremarctos  ornatus) ;  and  Pudu  deer  (Pudu 
pudu  and  P.  mephistophlles) . 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    26 

The  First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  recommends  to  the  Pan  American 
countries  which  have  not  done  so,  the  im- 
mediate ratification  and  implementation  of 
the  Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and 
Wildlife  Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere (Washington,  D.C.,  1940),  and  the 
formation  of  a  Latin  American  Committee 
of  HTCN  which  shall  work  in  close  liaison 
with  existing  international  bodies. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    27 

Whereas  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Yellowstone  Park  in  the  United 
States  occurs  in  1972;  and 

Whereas  the  establislmient  of  Yellowstone 
PEu-k  was  the  first  such  park  in  the  world 
and  created  widespread  response  throughout 
the  world,  the  First  World  Conference  on 
National  Parks  recommends  that  this  cen- 
tennial be  celebrated  by  publicizing  the  oc- 
casion, especially  with  appropriate  publica- 
tions in  the  various  coimtries  urging  the 
formation  and  development  of  national 
parks,  and  by  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
Yellowstone  Park  and  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  countries. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    28 

The  First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  expresses  its  appreciation  of  arrange- 
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ments  for  holding  the  conference  with  the 
aid  of  the  facilities  extended  by  the  Seattle 
World's  Fair,  as  well  as  the  generous  hoe- 
Ipltallty  of  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
Itlons  in  the  Seattle  area. 


SOS:  SAVE  OUR  STREAMS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  a  let- 
ter to  me  from  the  publisher  of  the  Salt 
Water  Sportsman.  Mr.  Henry  Lyman, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  tells  a  tragic  but  hope- 
ful story.  It  is  a  story  of  water  and  of 
tfish,  of  wildlife  and  birds.  It  Is  the 
Btory  of  polluted  water  caused  f  rom^  ne- 
glect in  the  past,  and  of  hopes  to  make 
that  water  clean  again,  to  restore  what 
nature  created  and  to  give  to  future  gen- 
erations a  refuge  from  urban  life  in  the 
[beauties  of  nature.  It  is  the  story  of 
efforts  to  restore  Neponset  River  Reser- 
vation being  thwarted  by  construction 
of  route  95  in  Massachusetts,  and  of 
construction  turning  into  destruction. 

My  bill,  S.  2767.  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1962.  would  make  it  necessary 
to  consider  possible  damage  to  natural 
resources  and  wildlife  before  undertak- 
ing construction  of  a  Federal  highway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record,  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Lyman's  letter  of  July  18,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  me  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  Neponset  River  In  its  present  condition 
has  little  to  recommend  it  from  the  recrea- 
tional water  use  point  of  view.  Heavily  pol- 
luted where  it  flows  through  the  towns  of 
Norwood.  Canton,  Westwood,  and  Milton, 
It  oozes  Its  slow  way  through  a  marsh  that 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Fowl  Meadows 
because  of  the  numbers  of  waterfowl  found 
there. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  by  the  metro- 
politan district  commission  to  deepen  the 
river  channel  and  to  straighten  it  in  some 
areas.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  speed- 
ing up  the  current  flow.  In  addition,  in- 
dustrial pollution  •  •  •  is  gradually  being 
lessened.  •  •  •  The  river  is  fed  by  various 
unpolluted  streams  In  this  area,  some  of 
which  are  now  stocked  with  trout  by  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Present  plans  for  construction  of  route 
95  call  for  a  limited  access  expressway  run- 
ning in  a  northerly  direction  toward  Bos- 
ton. These  plans  at  the  moment  terminate 
at  route  128.  •  •  •  The  marsh  area  south 
of  route  128  is  zoned  for  Industry  •  •  •  is 
privately  owned  and  Is  undevelop)ed.  Wild- 
life •  *  •  Is  found  In  this  valley  despite  the 
effects  of  the  polluted  river.  •  •  •  Marsh 
birds  of  all  kinds  and  most  of  the  marsh 
flora  and  fauna  common  to  •   •   •  New  Eng- 
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land 


are 


•  found  throughout  the 


Neponset  Valley. 

The  line  of  route  95  •  •  •  would  destroy 
most  of  this  marsh  habitat  An  alternate 
route  •  •  •  which  would  not  only  save  the 
marsh,  but  would  also  be  more  economical 
to  construct,  has  been  disregarded  by  the 
highway  engineers. 

•  •  •  The  importance  of  the  Neponset 
River  Reservation  •  •  •  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. •  •  •  It  is  easily  reached  by 
a  large  number  of  people  from  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  metropolitan  district 
commission  •  •  •  had  plans  for  improve- 
ment of  the  area  in  coordination  with  the 
river  channel  work.  Now  that  the  highway 
Is  aimed  through  the  center  of  the  reserva- 
tion, such  improvement  is  impossible. 


•  *  *  Any  acilon  taken  on  your  bill  (8. 
2767)  may  be  too  late  to  eave  the  Neponaet 
River  Reservation  but  it  certainly  wUl  pre- 
vent such  destiuction  of  public  lands  In 
the  future. 


AUTHORrry  for  "mail  covers" 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  it  cam^^  to  my  attention  that  the 
Post  Office  Dei)artment  has  available  to 
law  enforcement  officials  an  espionage 
procedure  which  may  be  used  to  inter- 
fere with  the  privacy  of  the  American 
people.  This  procedure  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "mail  cover"  and  consists 
of  recording  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  the  place  and  date  of  post- 
marking, the  class  of  mall  and  any  other 
exterior  data  oa  all  mail  going  to  a  cer- 
tain address  or  addressee. 

Several  week.s  ago,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Postmaster  General  requesting  a  re- 
port on  this  practice.  I  asked  him  to 
cite  the  statutory  authority  for  conduct- 
ing mail  coveis.  Mr.  Louis  J.  Doyle. 
General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment re.spcndlng  for  the  Postmaster 
General,  readily  conceded  there  is  no 
statute  specifically  dealing  with  mail 
covers.  Instead,  the  Department  relies 
on  the  fact  that  the  practice  dates  back 
at  least  to  1893.  Section  462  of  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  1893.  pro- 
vided instructions  to  postmasters  con- 
cerning mail  cDvers.  Further,  it  is  the 
Department's  i)ositaon  that  mall  covers 
may  be  carried  out  under  the  general  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General.  To 
quote  from  Mr.  Doyle's  letter: 

Aside  from  custom  and  usage,  we  believe 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)  of  present  section 
501  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  which  au- 
thorize the  Postmaster  General  to  prescribe 
the  rules  and  rejiulatlons  he  deems  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  title  39.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  end  to  execute  all  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  Department,  confer  authority  to 
Issue  the  pertinent  regulations  authoriilng 
mall  covers. 

In  the  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958,  Con- 
gress set  out  as  one  of  its  findings  that 
"the  Postal  Eftablishment  was  created 
to  unite  more  closely  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  advance  the  national  economy." 

Historically,  there  has  existed  a  very 
special  relationship  between  the  Post 
Office  and  the  American  people.  In 
1877,  the  Supieme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  a  letter  while  in  the 
mails  is  entitU^d  to  the  same  protection 
as  a  persons  papers  in  his  home.  Thus, 
a  search  warrant  which  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  amendment 
must  be  obtained  to  open  a  letter  in  the 
mail. 

Part  113  of  the  Postal  Manual  pro- 
vides— and  I  read : 

Sealed  first-class  mall  while  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  PoJit  Office  Department  is  ac- 
corded absolute  secrecy.  No  persons  in  the 
postal  service,  except  those  employed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  dead-mail  offices,  may 
break  or  permit  the  breaking  of  the  seal  of 
any  matter  mailed  as  first-class  mall  with- 
out a  legal  warrant,  even  though  It  may 
contain  criminal  or  otherwise  unmallable 
matter,  or  furnish  evidence  of  the  conamls- 
sion  of  a  crime. 


It  Is  the  elTect  of  maU  covers  on 
this  special  relationship  that  deeply 
concerns  me.  Should  the  Post  Office 
Department  without  specific  congres- 
sional authority  handle  a  letter  for  a 
purpose  completely  unrelated  to  its  Job 
of  delivering  the  maU?  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  states  categorically  that 
the  mail  is  not  delayed  and  is  delivered 
to  the  recipient  at  the  same  time  it 
would  have  been  delivered  Irrespective 
of  the  institution  of  a  cover.  However, 
a  Senate  subcommittee  report  filed  in 
1954  based  on  an  investigation  of  a  mail 
cover  placed  on  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate said  in  part: 

D.  H.  Stephens,  Chief  Inspector  for  the 
Poet  OfHce  Department,  testified  that  never 
are  the  contents  of  the  mall  inspected  and 
further  that  the  mall  must  not  be  delayed 
or  withheld  as  a  result  of  the  cover.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  obvious  to  your  committee 
that  some  delay  in  the  maU  is  unavoidable 
if  the  request  for  coverage  is  compiled  with. 

The  use  of  mail  covers  is  another  in- 
stance where  the  full  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  brought  to  bear  on  the  in- 
dividual. Information  is  obtained  about 
the  individual  which  is  none  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's business.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  tactics  used  in  a  police  state  where 
the  government  wants  to  know  who  is 
corresponding  with  whom.  A  mail  cover 
also  appears  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
principles  of  section  1702  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  which  makes  It  a 
crime  to  take  a  letter  out  of  a  post  office 
or  from  a  letter  carrier  with  design  to 
pry  into  the  business  or  secrets  of 
another. 

Postmasters  are  authorized  by  postal 
regulations  to  institute  mall  covers  on  the 
request  of  officers  of  the  law  to  aid  in  the 
apprehension  of  fugitives  from  justice 
and  on  the  request  of  postal  inspectors. 
Mail  covers  are  used  in  investigating  mail 
frauds,  use  of  the  mails  for  pornography, 
and  Income  tax  violations  in  addition  to 
locating  fugitives. 

When  used  for  investigative  purposes, 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  can  be  in- 
vaded by  the  Government  on  mere  sus- 
picion alone.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  person  whose  privacy  is  affected  is 
not  the  one  who  placed  the  information 
on  the  envelope  but  the  one  who  re- 
ceives the  letter.  Therefore,  he  in  no 
way  has  waived  his  right  to  be  left  alone, 
in  fact,  he  may  have  in  no  way  invited 
the  intermeddling  of  the  Government. 

When  the  cover  is  used  to  locate  a 
fugitive,  the  individual  whose  privacy  Is 
affected  Is  usually  only  someone  close 
to  the  fugitive  and  may  not  be  suspected 
in  the  least  of  any  wrongful  act.  This 
smacks  clearly  of  guilt  by  association,  a 
concept  completely  foreign  to  American 
justice. 

While  mail  covers  may  not  run  afoul  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  they  certainly  come 
close,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  repugnant 
to  oiir  free  society. 

Mr.  Doyle  in  his  letter  stated: 

I  believe  that  we  should  make  It  clear  to 
you  that  mall  covers  are  infrequent  and  are 
used  only  where  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  may  be  instrumental  In  the 
solution  of  a  crime. 


However,  he  goes  on  to  say  later: 

You  have  Inquired  ••  to  the  number  of 
such  covers  In  ezletenoe  as  well  as  the  total 
of  such  covers  conducted  In  1061  and  In 
1960.  I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  records 
which  would  enable  us  to  respond  to  your 
Inquiry.  However,  I  have  Inntltuted  a  cur- 
rent inquiry  which  Indicates  that  the  total 
number  of  such  covers  runs  between  600  and 
750. 

This  latter  comment  would  certainly 
lead  one  to  question  the  control  which 
is  indicated  by  the  first  comment. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Doyle  attempts  to 
uphold  the  legality  of  mail  covers  based 
on  two  Federal  court  decisions.  The 
fiirst,  U.S.  against  Costello,  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, is  claimed  to  uphold  explicitly  the 
legality  of  mail  covers.  Actually,  the 
decision  held  that  mail  covers  do  not 
violate  sections  1701.  1702.  and  1703  of 
title  18.  The  second  decision.  UJB. 
against  Schwartz,  held  that  postal  reg- 
ulations are  not  violated  when  informa- 
tion obtained  from  a  mail  cover  is  turned 
over  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Therefore,  neither  of  these  decisions 
meet  directly  the  question  of  the  basic 
legality  of  the  practice. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  completely  reevaluate  this 
matter.  If  they  find  mail  covers  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  law  enforcement. 
then  enforceable  regulations  should  be 
put  into  effect  to  limit  their  use  and  as- 
sure control.  The  present  system  is 
completely  unsatisfactory.  II  the  De- 
partment fails  to  act,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Recx>rd 
my  letter  to  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  reply  I  received  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
the  present  postal  regulations  which  are 
related  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  regtilations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JUKS  14,  1962. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Dat, 
The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Dat:  It  has  oome  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Post  Office  Department  con- 
ducts a  practice  to  help  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers commonly  referred   to  as  mail  oovers. 

In  my  opinion,  this  practice  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  individual  rights  of  the 
American  people  as  it  Involves  a  seiEure 
though  only  momentary  from  the  normal 
course  of  the  mall.  Also,  I  do  not  see  how 
such  covers  constitute  a  necessary  opera- 
tion in  the  proper  handling  of  the  mail. 

Would  appreciate  a  report  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible specifying  the  statutory  authority  relied 
on  by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  conduct 
such  mail  covers.  Also  would  appreciate 
the  inclusion  of  any  and  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Department  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  In  addition,  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  a  report  concerning  the 
number  of  such  covers  presently  in  exist- 
ence as  well  as  the  total  number  of  such 
covers  conducted  in  1961  and  in  1960. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  V.  Long, 

UJS.  Senator. 
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Po«r  OmcB  DsPAumzNT, 
OvncK  or  tbx  Oxmauo.  Ooumsb.. 

Washinffton,  D.C..  July  17, 19t2. 
Hon.  Edwabo  V.  Long, 
1/.5.  Senate,  Wtuhington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatob  Long:  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  asked  me  to  reply  to  yoiir  letter  of 
June  14,  1962.  relating  to  mall  covers.  You 
Indicate  that  It  Is  your  opinion  that  this 
practice  constitutes  a  violation  of  Individual 
rights,  and  you  ask  for  the  statutory  au- 
thority relied  upon  by  the  Department  In 
this  connection. 

As  you  know,  a  mall  cover  simply  con- 
sists of  noting  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  the  place  and  date  of  postmarking, 
and  the  class  of  mail.  Mall  Is  not  delayed 
and  the  contents  of  first-class  matter  are 
not  examined.  Only  the  material  appearing 
openly  on  the  wrapper  Is  noted.  Since  the 
sender  Is  In  noway  obligated  to  place  on  the 
outside  his  name  and  address,  and  since  he 
does  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  this 
may  well  be  read  by  anyone  having  posses- 
sion of  the  mail,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
in  what  respect  his  rights  have  been  violated. 
Indeed,  he  places  this  material  on  the  out- 
side of  the  envelope  with  the  intention  of 
its  being  read  by  postal  authorities — at  least 
for  certain  purposes — and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  may  be  read  by  others. 

There  is  no  statute  specifically  dealing 
with  mall  covers,  but  the  practice  dates 
back  at  least  to  1893.  Section  462  of  the 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  1893,  provided 
in  pertinent  part : 

"Postmasters  may,  however,  when  the 
same  can  be  done  without  interference  with 
the  regular  business  of  the  post  office,  fur- 
nish to  officers  of  the  law,  to  aid  them  In 
discovering  a  fugitive  fxom  Justice,  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  postmarks  and  ad- 
dresses of  letters,  but  must  not  delay  or 
refxise  their  delivery  to  the  persons  ad- 
dressed." 

In  a  case  decided  in  1833,  involving  a  sit- 
uation In  which  the  action  was  neither  au- 
thorized by  nor  prohibited  by  a  specific 
statute,  but  was  based  upon  custom  and 
usage,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  stated  in  pertinent  part: 

"It  is  insisted,  that  as  there  was  no  law 
which  authorized  the  appointment  of  the 
defendant,  his  services  can  constitute  no 
legal  claim  for  compensation,  •  •  •.  That 
usage,  without  law.  •  •  •  can  never  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  legal  claim,  •  •  •.  A  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  action  of  any  one  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  Government, 
must  convince  every  persons,  that,  the  head 
of  a  department,  In  the  distribution  of  its  du- 
ties and  responsibilities,  is  often  compelled 
to  exercise  his  discretion.  He  is  limited  in 
the  exercise  of  his  powers  by  the  law;  but  it 
does  not  follow,  that  he  must  show  statutory 
provision  for  ever3rthlng  he  does.  'Ho  gov- 
ernment could  be  administered  on  such  prin- 
ciples. To  attempt  to  regulate,  by  law,  the 
minute  movements  of  every  part  of  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  government,  would 
evince  a  most  unpardonable  Ignorance  on 
the  subject.  Whilst  the  great  outlines  of  Its 
movements  may  be  marked  out,  and  limita- 
tions Imposed  on  the  exercise  of  Its  powers, 
there  are  numberless  things  which  must  be 
done,  that  can  neither  be  anticipated  nor 
defined  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
proper  action  of  the  Government.  Hence,  of 
necessity,  usages  have  been  established  in 
every  department  of  the  Government,  which 
have  become  a  kind  of  common  law,  and 
regulate  the  rights  and  duties  of  those  who 
act  within  their  respective  limits.  •  •  • 
Usage  cannot  alter  th&.law,  but  it  is  evidence 
of  the  construction  given  to  it;  •  •  •." 
{United  States  v.  Macdaniel,  7  Pet.  (UJ3.)  1, 
at  pp.  14  and  15:  32  U.S.  1,  at  op.  9  and  10.) 

Aside  from  custom  and  usage,  we  believe 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)  of  present  section 
501  of  title  39,  T7J3.  Code,  which  authorize 
the  Postmaster  General  to  prescribe  the  rules 


and  regxilations  he  deems  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  title  39,  U.S.  Code, 
and  to  execute  all  laws  relating  to  the  De- 
partment, confer  authority  to  issue  the  per- 
tinent regulations  authorizing  mail  covers. 
Those  regulations  are  presently  contained  in 
sections  311.7  and  831.44  of  the  Postal  Man- 
ual. See  also  section  311.6  of  the  Postal 
Manual.  These  regulations  are  reproduced 
on  attachment  "A." 

The  legality  of  mail  covers  was  explicitly 
upheld  by  the  XJB.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  in  U.S.  v.  Costello.  255  Fed. 
(2d)  876,  decided  May  20.  1958.  See  also  U.S. 
v.  Schwartz,  283  Fed.  (2d)  107,  decided  Octo- 
ber 6,  1960,  in  which  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit  held  that  mall  covers 
were  authorized  by  the  postal  regulations. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
never  directly  passed  upon  the  question. 
However,  it  did  deny  certiorari  In  Costello, 
357  U.S.  937  and  in  Schwartz,  364  U.S.  942. 
Further,  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Jackson,  96 
U.S.  727,  in  which  it  was  established  that 
sealed  letters  were  protected  by  the  fourth  | 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Covirt  strongly  In- 
dicated it  would  be  proper  to  examine  the 
outside  of  sealed  letters  and  to  take  cogn^- 
zance  of  what  appears  thereon. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  Department  is  con- 
cerned with  the  enforcement  and  execution 
of  certain  laws.  Section  1718  of  title  18. 
U.S.  Code,  makes  nonmailable  any  matter 
containing  libelous,  scurrilous,  defamatory. 
etc.  matter  on  the  outside  wrappers  or  en- 
velopes. Any  matter  containing  obscene 
matter  on  the  outside  covers  Is  made  non- 
mailable by  section  1463  of  title  18,  U.S. 
Code.  This  Department  is  also  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  circula- 
tion through  the  malls  of  obscene,  lottery 
and  fraudulent  material,  even  though  such 
facts  may  not  appear  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  See  sections  4005  and  4006  of 
title  39,  U.S.  Code. 

The  use  of  such  covers  has  been  of  con- 
siderable assistance  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Fugitive  felons  often  com- 
municate with  their  relatives  and,  by  use 
of  a  mall  cover,  the  search  may  be  narrowed 
either  to  a  return  address  or  to  a  particular 
locality.  In  one  recent  case  a  mall  cover  was 
successful  In  bringing  about  the  deportation 
of  a  dangerous  murderer  from  a  foreign 
country  to  which  he  had  fled.  It  has  also 
been  useful  from  time  to  time  in  connection 
with  espionage  and  subversion.  In  addition, 
it  has  been  used  to  locate  and  Identify  vic- 
tims who  can  testify  In  cases  Involving  use  of 
the  mails  to  promote  a  fraud  or  sell  obscene 
material,  but  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
known.  In  one  recent  case  a  mall  cover  re- 
sulted in  locating  a  warehouse  of  a  publish- 
ing company  producing  obscene  literature 
and  in  turning  over  to  local  authorities 
♦90,000  worth  of  obscene  publications. 

I  believe  that  we  should  make  it  clear  to 
you  that  mall  covers  are  infrequent  and  are 
used  only  where  there  is  goo*  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  may  be  Instrumental  In  the 
solution  of  a  crime.  We  will  institute  mall 
covers  upon  the  proper  request  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or,  occasion- 
ally, at  the  request  of  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  officials.  We  believe,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  comity,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  cooperate  with  such  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  but  we  Institute  mall  covers 
only  In  those  Instances  where  a  crime  has 
been  committed  and  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mall  cover  would  be  useful  In 
its  solution. 

You  have  Inquired  as  to  the  number  of 
such  covers  In  existence  as  well  as  the  total 
of  such  covers  conducted  In  1961  and  in 
1960.  I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  records 
which  would  enable  us  to  respond  to  your 
Inquiry.  However.  I  have  Instituted  a  cur- 
rent Inquiry  which  Indicates  that  the  total 
number  of  such  covers  runs  between  500  and 


750.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  when  com- 
pared with  the  vast  volume  of  mall  delivered 
daily  to  millions  of  recipients  the  nxunber 
is  small  indeed. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the 
institution  of  covers  results  In  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  the  mall.  This  Is  not  true.  I 
can  say  categorically  that  maU  Is  delivered 
to  the  recipient  at  the  same  time  It  would 
have  been  delivered  irrespective  of  the  insti- 
tution of  a  cover. 

I  hope  this  letter  is  helpful  to  you  and 
that  it  will  serve  to  allay  some  of  the  mis- 
information, as  well  as  misgivings,  which 
occasionally  surround  this  practice.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  reemphaslze  that  no  In- 
quiry Is  made  as  to  contents  and  that  the 
only  Information  acquired  is  that  which  Is 
openly,  and  voluntarily,  put  upon  the  en- 
velope by  the  sender  or  by  postal  officials 
in  the  course  of  business. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lotris  J.  DoTLE, 
General  Counsel. 


ExERPT  Prom  Postal  Regulations 

311.6.  Mail  matter:  Furnish  Information 
concerning  mall  or  mailing  permits  to  postal 
Inspectors  and  to  the  sender,  the  addressee. 
or  the  authorized  representative  of  either 
on  proper  identification.  Do  not  give  such 
Information  to  others.  See  123.5  and  part 
312  regarding  correction  of  mailing  lists. 

311.7.  Concerning  fugitives:  Furnish  to  of- 
ficers of  the  law,  on  proper  Identification,  in- 
formation regarding  the  addresses,  return 
cards,  or  postmarks  on  mall  to  aid  In  the  ap- 
prehension of  fugitives  from  Justice.  Report 
the  action  Immediately  to  the  postal  Inspec- 
tor in  charge. 

831.44.  Mall  cover:  Requests  by  postal  in- 
spectors in  charge  and  postal  inspectors  for 
information  regarding  the  addresses,  return 
cards,  or  postmarks  on  mail  must  be  treated 
In  strict  confidence  and  complied  with  care- 
fully and  accurately.  In  obtaining  the  in- 
formation, do  not  delay  delivery  of  the  mall. 
(See  311.6  and  311.7) 
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MUCH  NEEDED  AID  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS  THROUGH  IGA  POOD 
STORES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
28  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
watch  the  development  of  that  segment 
of  our  national  economy  known  as  lit- 
tle business.  We,  as  Members  of  this 
honorable  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  have  an  exceptional  vantage 
point  for  observing  the  plight,  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  progress  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent. And  many  of  us  do  much  more 
than  merely  observe;  we  take  active  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  the  little  man  en- 
joys all  the  advantages  that  our  great 
Republic  offers. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  faced  by 
independent  grocers,  for  example,  has 
been  the  matter  of  financing.  The  gro- 
cer with  unquestioned  ability,  with  the 
sort  of  aggressiveness  that  responds  to 
challenge,  with  a  potential  for  service 
that  is  far  greater  than  his  facilities  af- 
ford— such  a  grocer  traditionally  has 
been  condemned  to  frustration,  because 
he  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
financing  a  bigger,  better  store — in  a 
more  competitive  location.  Now,  at  last, 
the  small  independent  grocer  can  finance 
his  future — and  the  news  is  so  signifi- 
cant to  our  national  economy,  that  I  re- 
gard it  as  well  worth  the  telling  to  this 
body,  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  fact,  I  regard 
it  as  my  duty  to  submit  this  as  a  further 


evidence  that  the  American  way  is  still 
operating — that  there  is  still  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual  conducting  a 
commercial  enterprise  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  the  huge  corporations 
which  might  seem  to  overwhelm  him. 

For  the  little  fellow  is  the  biggest  busi- 
ness in  our  economy — once  he  unites  in 
common  purpose.  Don  R.  Grimes,  as 
president  of  the  Independent  Grocers' 
Alliance,  the  IGA,  as  it  is  familiarly 
known,  supplies  living  proof  of  this 
truth.  A  generation  ago  there  was  no 
such  al^ance.  There  were  only  scat- 
tered, unorganized  independents — and 
huge,  corporate  chains.  Today,  Don  R. 
Grimes  heads  a  voluntary  food  store 
chain  that  is  the  world's  largest.  It 
comprises  over  5,000  independent  gro- 
cery stores,  in  46  States  and  in  8  Cana- 
dian provinces. 

As  this  orgsmization  grew  in  size,  it 
grew  in  service,  service  supplied  by  the 
wholesaler  to  the  retail  grocer,  and  in 
turn  by  the  retailer  to  the  public  he 
served.  As  the  general  public  began  to 
appreciate  the  cleanliness,  the  bright- 
ness, the  convenience,  the  packaging,  the 
higher  quality,  and  the  lower  prices,  the 
IGA  grew  in  size  and  scope.  And  the 
grocers  composing  it  grew — individual- 
ly— in  size  and  service.  Yet  there  was 
always  the  stone  wall:  financing. 

But  now,  through  the  aggressive 
leadership  of  IGA.  even  that  stone  wall 
has  been  breached.  Now  the  independ- 
ent can  grow  to  any  limit  his  ability 
dictates,  and  note  this:  still  stay  inde- 
pendent. The  little  fellow  can  grow 
big  without  losing  his  identity;  and 
without  giving  up  his  individuality  by 
becoming  an  i?mployee  of  a  huge  cor- 
FKjration.  Now  he  can  grow,  for  it  is 
traditional  with  the  small  individual  en- 
terprise that  profits  are  "plowed  back 
into  the  business"  to  form  a  sounder, 
solider,  broader  based  enterprise. 

Out  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  corner 
grocer,  like  the  crossroads  cheese  fac- 
tory is  symbolic  of  the  independence  we 
cherish  so  highly,  we  find  this  news  par- 
ticularly stimulating.  Now  a  grocer 
has  no  limitations  to  growth,  except  his 
own  abilities  and  efforts. 

This  plan  permits  a  grocer  of  proved 
cbility  to  invest  as  little  as  $22,500.  He 
pets  a  new  supermarket  of  6.440  square 
feet,  all  superbly  equipped,  scientifically 
planned  completely  stocked;  it  has  the 
parking  space  so  necessary  to  the  mod- 
ern food  mart.  Most  impwrtant,  it  is 
located  on  a  site  chosen  only  after  ex- 
haustive market  and  traffic  study  by  ex- 
perts in  those  fields.  No  longer  need 
the  independent  watch  the  big  chains 
step  in  and  take  a  site  he  would  like  to 
have  but  could  never  before  afford. 

So.  for  a  $22,500  investment,  the  small 
independent  can  turn  the  key  in  the  door 
of  such  a  store.  He  also  has:  a  working 
capital  sufficient  to  conduct  his  business, 
a  stated  personal  weekly  income,  life  in- 
surance on  himself  through  the  duration 
of  the  transaction,  all  the  services  of 
merchandising,  mass  buying,  advertis- 
ing, publicity,  promotion  already  asso- 
ciated with  the  IGA — and  in  5  years, 
the  business  is  his.  It  is  his  without 
obligation  and  the  profits  are  all  his  own. 


All  he  has  to  do  is  to  maintain  50  per- 
cent of  the  conservatively  rated  sales 
volume  potential. 

But  this  is  not  the  full  story,  nor  does 
it  disclose  the  full  significance  of  the 
program.  For  this  plan  is  expandable. 
At  any  time,  the  grocer  may  increase  the 
size  of  his  store — the  stores  are  planned 
so  that  such  increase  can  be  made 
quickly,  easily,  economically.  Truly, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  growth  of  the 
independent. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Don  R. 
Grimes,  president  of  the  IGA,  whose 
offices  are  at  131  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  this  plan  is  now  ready.  It 
has  proven  highly  successful  during  a 
5 -year  trial  period.  It  already  has 
helped  men  break  through  the  final  bar- 
rier that  has  always  hemmed  in  the  in- 
dependent grocer:  financing. 

Here,  I  submit,  is  a  worthy  model  for 
other  industries  to  follow.  It  is  our 
American  democracy  working  at  its 
highest  potential.  It  gives  the  lie  to 
the  charge  that  democracy  is  on  the 
downgrade,  that  the  day  of  the  rugged 
individualist  is  over.  It  gives  new  hope 
to  the  little  fellow  in  his  struggle  with 
the  corporation.  It  gives  new  hope  to 
all  of  us — to  all  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
unshakeable  permanence  of  our  Ameri- 
can principles. 


SPACE  COMMUNICATIONS  EXPERI- 
MENT INDICATES  NEED  FOR  NEW 
STUDY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  taxpayers  of  America  have  al- 
ready spent  billions  of  dollars  on  research 
making  it  possible  to  put  communica- 
tions satellites  into  space,  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  transfer  the  product  of 
this  research  into  the  coffers  of  a  monop- 
oly private  corporation. 

Even  now.  research  is  continuing  under 
Government  contract  to  advance  world- 
wide communications  by  television,  radio, 
wireless  telegraph,  and  telephone. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  is  working  on  synchronous  high- 
altitude  communication  satellites  where 
reportedly  three  alone  can  relay  more 
than  one  television  program  around  the 
clock.  These  three  satellites  would  be 
22.300  miles  above  the  earth,  and  if  suc- 
cessful, would  make  the  low-level  Tel- 
star  system  obsolete  even  before  it  was 
installed. 

In  my  opinion,  this  kind  of  research  is 
still  another  reason  why  the  space  com- 
munications program  should  remain  un- 
der Government  ownership  ajid  guidance, 
at  least  for  this  experimental  stage,  be- 
cause at  this  point  it  is  not  known  what 
competing  industry  will  develop  the  best 
system. 

The  potential  for  improved  world  rela- 
tions and  peace  is  so  great  that  certainly 
the  American  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  the 
best  system,  and  a  continuing  voice  in 
the  direction  our  space  communications 
efforts  take  us. 

It  is  far  too  early  in  the  new  frontier  of 
space  communications  to  give  away  the 
product  of  tax-financed  research  to  dom- 
ination by  a  private  monopoly  which 
would  lom  it  solely  for  private  gain. 


An  infant  requires  close  attention  and 
years  of  guidance  before  it  is  put  out  into 
the  world  on  its  own.  The  infant  of 
spa<;e  communications  should  not  be 
abandoned  on  the  doorstep  of  a  monop- 
oly, where  its  true  parent,  the  taxpayer, 
will  forever  mourn  its  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  Friday,  August  3,  1962,  captioned 
"Hughes  Firm  Planning  'Parked*  TV 
Satellite." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hughes  Firm  Planning  "Pawczb"  TV  Satel- 

Lnxs 

(By  Marvin  Miles) 

Los  Angiles,  AtJGtrsT  2. — Synciu'onous  com- 
munication satellites  that  can  relay  one  or 
more  tele%-ision  programs  the  clock  around 
are  being  developed  under  Government  con- 
tract by  Bughes  Aircraft  Co.  here. 

The  high-altitude  orbiters,  called  ad- 
vanced sjmcoms,  will  permit  a4-hour-a-day 
telecasting.  Only  three  syncoms  could 
blanket  the  earth,  whereas  40  to  50  satellites 
of  the  Telstar  type  would  l>e  required  for 
the    same    purpose,    Hughes   scientists    said. 

The  company  reported  some  time  ago  it 
was  developing  three  smaller  communica- 
tion satellites  under  Project  Syncom  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

Hughes  is  also  working  on  the  advanced 
syncom  fcr  NASA,  developing  subsystems 
and  an  engineering  structural  model  to 
determine  the  final  design  for  a  commercial 
system. 

The  smaller  syncoms,  weighing  72  pounds 
each,  will  be  launched  early  next  year  as 
experimental  models  and  will  operate  only  a 
single  two-way  voice  channel. 

Advanced  syncoms,  according  to  Allen  B. 
Puckett,  Hughes  vice  president  and  head  of 
the  aerospace  group,  will  weigh  approxi- 
mately 500  p>ounds  and  probably  will  carry 
four  radio  signal  repeaters. 

Each  could  provide  up  to  300  two-way 
telephone  channels  or  one  TV  cliannel. 
Hence  the  5-foot  orbiters  will  be  able  to  relay 
1.200  phone  calls  simultaneously,  or  four  TV 
programs,  or  combinations  such  as  600 
phone   call.s   and    two   telecasts. 

Both  syncom  types  will  be  orbited  at  an 
altitude  of  22.300  miles  where  their  speed 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion. Thus  they  wiU  be  stationary  In  rela- 
tion to  a  point  on  earth  and  will  appear  to 
hang  motionless. 

A  single  syncom  over  the  Atlantic  would  be 
sufficient  to  link  four  continents — North 
America,  E^urope.  South  America  and  Africa. 


ARTICLE  ON  CHRISTIAN  LIVING 
SHOWS  HUMANITARIAN  INSIGHT 
OP  SENATOR  JENNINGS  RAN- 
DOLPH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Wednesdays  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session,  I  attend  a  Senate  prayer  group 
breakfast  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph,  E>emocrat.  of 
Randolph  County,  W.  Va. 

Senator  Randolph,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  orators  in  the  Senate  has 
long  been  a  leader  in  religious,  civic,  and 
educational  fields,  as  well  as  in  politics 
and  government.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  him  for  about  5  years  and 
cherish  his  friendship. 
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A  fanner  vewt^tsper  editor,  aditliar  of 
sereral  hotta,  fomer  prof eMor  In  two 
different  ccdteges  and  imtvenities,  far- 
mer dean  of  a  school  of  biatneaa  admin- 
istration, and  TOW  a  trustee  of  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Jawwrnoa  Rahdolph  is  an 
outstanding  adroeate  of  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  the  youth  of 
America. 

Senator  Rahdolph  recently  had  pub- 
lished in  the  Sabbath  Recorder  an  article 
on  Christian  llving,^  which  will  be  of 
particular  Interest  to  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  because  of  his 
thoiightful  and  searching  strxdy  and 
comments.  This  article  gives  an  insight 
into  the  philosophy  and  humanitarian- 
ism  of  Jennings  Randolph. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  ol  the  Ricord  an 
article  captioned  "How  Can  Committed 
Christian  Living  Impel  Me  To  Take  Vital 
Constructive  Action  in  Today's  Troubled 
World?-  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
from  the  Sabbath  Recorder  of  February 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

How  Can  Cosmottzd  Chbistian  Living  Impel 
llx  To  Takx  VrrAt  CoNSriTJcnvi  Action  in 

TOBAT'S  TItOTTBIJeD  WOMJ)? 

(By  Hon.  Jennings  Randou>h) 
ABncK.x  1 

"Each  for  the  other  and  both  tat  God." 

Those  words,  inscribed  by  my  mother  in 
the  Bible  she  gave  me  as  a  graduation  gift 
strengthened  the  meaning  which  the  book 
had  etirller  for  me.  In  this  brief  entreaty 
she  crystallized  in  my  thinking  its  two  most 
basic  teachings — the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  The  Bible  has  sup- 
pUed  this  understanding  since  I  first  came 
to  It  in  my  youth. 

The  day  my  mother  penned  those  beauti- 
ful and  reassuring  words  was  a  memorable 
one. 

I  recall  when  the  certain  guidance  in  the 
Bible  heightened  my  consciousness  of  life 
and  the  application  of  the  scriptures  to 
living.  It  was  unfolded,  when  reading  the 
proverbs  as  a  young  man,  in  the  truth  of 
the  passage — 

"Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honeycomb, 
sweet  of  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones" 
(Prov.  16:  34). 

I  believe  this  and  attempt  to  apply  it  In 
my  life.  We  should  search  out  the  worth- 
while qtialities  In  our  fellow  cttizens,  rather 
than  play  the  role  of  detractor  and  faiUt- 
flnder.  This  does  not  imply  a  surrender  of 
one's  values  to  mere  flattery,  nor  deny  the 
existence  of  injustice  that  must  I>e  redressed. 
The  truth  of  these  thoughts  has  been  con- 
firmed many  timiea  diiring  my  service  in 
Congress. 

At  12  noon,  when  the  n.S.  Senate  meets 
in  regular  session,  the  doors  leading  onto 
the  floor  and  into  the  galleries  are  closed — 
all  talking  and  motion  ceases  and  a  hushed 
quietness  settles  over  the  Chamber  and  In 
the  galleries. 

At  this  moment,  the  rostrum  of  the  UjS. 
Senate  becomes  a  national  altar  of  prayer 
to  God,  as  the  Vice  President  announces: 
"The  Senate  wlU  be  in  order  and  the  Chap- 
lain wiU  olfar  prayer."  AU  th«  sessions  of 
Congress  art  opened  by  prayer.  We  are  to- 
spired  and  encouraged  to  find  strength  and 
understanding  for  the  day  before  ws  be- 
come preoccupied  wltb  pressing  public  busi- 
ness. 

The  B37  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  exception 


of  6  (3  In  the  Senate  and  3  in  the  House) 
have  pubUdy  annnuncwi  their  religious  aflUl- 
ation  as  follows : 

ReUgitnu  afflHmtiona  of  Members  of  iTth  Con- 
gress (summary  as  of  Mar.  22,  1961) 


Senate 

House 

Total 

Protestant: 

General 

4 

n 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

0 

2 

13 

0 
0 

0 
3 

1 
4 

lu 
11 

1 
1 
1 
fi 

0 

19 
1 

48 
1 
3 
4 
5 

IS 
1 
8 

63 

2 
3 

1 
3 

0 

17 

77 

60 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

23 

Apostolic  Christian . 

Baptist 

61 

Central  Schwenkfelder 

Christian  Church 

Christian  Scientist.. 

Church  of  Christ 

Congregational  Christian 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

I^iaciples  of  Christ...  . 

25 

I 

10 

Episcopal.. 

06 

Evangelical    and    Reformed 
Church 

2 

Evangelical  Free .. 

2 

Evangelical     and     United 
Brethren 

1 

latter-day  Saints  (Mormons). 
Latter-day  Saints  (fieorgao- 
iwd) 

6 
1 

Lutheran 

21 

Methodist.    

MS 

Presbyterian 

71 

Reformed  Church  in  -Vmerica. 

Seventh-Day  Baptist 

So<'ietv  of  Friends 

1 
1 

LTnitarian 

9 

United  Presbyterian 

1 

Protestant,  total... 

12 

1 

0 
2 
0 

329 

88 

11 

1 

3 

S 

414 

Roman  Catholic...  . 

1(10 

Jewish  Congregation 

12 

Sikh .„.„ 

1 

Not  given 

5 

Vacancies. 

5 

Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Ix-Kislativc  RcfiTcme 
Service  from  Congressional  Quarterly  No.  14,  Apr.  7. 
1961. 

These  Members  of  many  faiths  deepen 
their  conviction  often  by  using  the  Prayer 
Room  in  the  Capitol. 

Members  of  Congress  meet  weekly  when 
it  is  In  session  in  Senate  and  House  prayer 
breakfast  groups.  One  of  their  own  Mem- 
Ijers  leads,  the  Scriptures  are  read,  there  is 
discussion,  sharing  of  problems  and  prayer. 
The  searchlight  of  God's  word  is  turned  on 
motives  and  activities.  These  groups  have 
been  meeting  without  Intermission  for  18 
years. 

Probably  the  most  forceful  and  direct  way 
to  take  constructive  action  In  today's  world 
is  by  sponsoring  and  supporting  purposef\il 
and  humanitarian  legislation  in  the  national 
Interest  and  for  the  public  good. 

The  theologian,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  exe- 
cuted in  a  concentration  camp,  expressed 
the  Christian  objectives  which  we  In  the 
Congress  are  trying  to  achieve  by  enacting 
laws  which  are  meaningful. 

The  htmgry  man  needs  bread,  and  the 
homeless  man  needs  a  roof;  the  dispossessed 
need  Justice,  and  the  lonely  need  fellow- 
ship; the  undisciplined  need  order,  and  the 
slave  needs  freedom. 

To  allow  the  hungry  man  to  remain  hungry 
would  be  blasphemy  against  God  and  one's 
neighbor,  for  what  is  nearest  to  God  Is 
precisely  the   need   of  one's   neighbor. 

It  is  for  the  love  of  Christ,  which  belongs 
as  much  to  the  hungry  man  as  to  myself, 
that  I  share  my  bread  with  him  and  that  I 
share  my  dwelling  with  the  homeless. 

If  the  hungry  man  does  not  attain  to 
faith,  then  the  guilt  falls  on  those  who 
refused  him  bread. 

Justice  for  the  dispossessed;  order  for  the 
undisciplined:  freedom  for  the  oppressed; 
surely  these  are  motives  which  we  as  a 
democratic  and  peaceful  nation  are  morally 
obligated  to  support.  The  challenge  is  ur- 
gent. 

I  was  privileged  to  sponsor  and  support 
the  measure  which  established  ovir  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security 
and  seeks  to  give  Impetus  to  the  goals  for 
a  world  which  is  free  from  the  scourge  of 


t^ar  and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  arma- 

thents. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  worked  tirelessly  and 
Courageously  for  this  ideal.  His  mission 
t^as  in  part — as  he  wrote  to  a  friend  short - 
If  before  his  death — In  response  to  the  neeO 
tbr  a  "•  •  •  deep  sense  for  the  spiritual 
basis — and  responsibility — "  of  the  United 
Ifatlons. 

At  such  times  as  now,  when  the  United 
Nations  Is  riven  by  the  disruptive  tactics 
Of  the  Soviet  Union  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to 
maintain  the  vision  of  this  spiritual  ideal 
tp  which  Hammarskjold  was  so  fully  com- 
Itilttcd.  Yet.  we  must.  If  we  are  to  avert 
lihe  unparalleled  disaster  of  nuclear  war, 
Itiaintaln  the  vision  of  what  the  U.N.  must 
become — an  effective  agency  for  bringing  the 
ItuJe  of  law   into   international  affairs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  I  am  particularly  con- 
qerned  with  programs  to  aid  our  senior  citl- 
Bcns  by  providing  medical  care  based  on  the 
social  security  system  and  other  desirable 
Ifipasures  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  sult- 
flble  housing  and  to  remain  or  become  val- 
Ued.    appreciated    members    of    our    society. 

My  strong  personal  support  of  legislation 
Uo  assist  the  handicapped  has  been  con- 
stant. 

There  are  many  ethical  and  vital  prob- 
lems facing  Congress.  Of  enduring  signlfl> 
qance  is  that  of  preserving  inviolate  the  wall 
Of  separation  between  church  and  state. 
There  are  many  areas  In  which  this  wall 
Itiay  be  breached — at  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral levels — though  the  one  in  which  the 
thost  pressure  Is  currently  being  generated 
1(  that  involving  Federal  assistance  to  edu- 
cation. 

The  clearest  expression  of  the  intent  of 
Rladlspn,  who  authored  the  first  amendment, 
ftnd  of  the  other  founders  of  the  Constl- 
twtion  who  adopted  it,  was  offered  by  one  of 
America's  distinguished  Jurists,  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  In  his  essay,  "Religious  Liberty." 

"The  manifest  object  of  the  men  who 
framed  the  Institutions  of  this  country,  was 
tiD  have  a  state  without  religion,  and  a 
Church  without  poUtlca — that  is  to  say,  they 
meant  that  one  should  never  be  used  as  an 
engine  for  any  purpose  of  the  other.  Our 
f»ithers  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  sincere 
in  their  belief  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  would  be  more  patriotic,  and  the 
Citizens  of  the  state  more  religious,  by  keep- 
ing their  respective  functions  entirely  sepa- 
rBte.  For  that  reason  they  built  up  a  wall 
Cf  complete  and  perfect  partition  between 
Hie  two." 

In  Mark  5:19,  we  find  the  admonition: 
♦IGo  home  to  your  friends  and  tell  them 
bow  much  the  Lord  has  done  for  you,  and 
bow  He  has  had  mercy  on  you."  Many 
opportunities  are  provided  to  us  to  "Go 
borne  to  •  •  •  friends  and  tell  them  •  •  ••• 
through  speaking  and  counseling  in  our 
Official  capacity  as  representatives  of  our 
States.  I  am  conscious  of  this  personal  re- 
sponsibility. 


SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  IOWA'S  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN— THEY  DONATED 
THEIR  ABUJTIES  TO  HELP  KIDS 
WITH  DISABILITIES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  when  it 
domes  to  doing  good  works  and  helping 
the  unfortunate,  the  notion  has  become 
ftll  too  prevalent  that  government  Is 
'iGeorge,"  the  only  one  to  let  do  it.  This 
Uttitude  can  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  spirit  of  charity,  which  we  like  to 
think  is  a  hallmark  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Of  course,  many  good  works  are  done 
privately,  as  opposed  to  those  done  by 
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government.  But  private  charity  has 
tended  to  be  overshadowed  by  ofiBclal 
programs  of  public  charity. 

An  excellent  example  of  what  I  mean 
by  private  good  works  is  Camp  Sunny- 
side  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
which  was  opened  in  my  State  of  Iowa 
this  summer.  Iowa  crippled  children 
and  adults  now  enjoy  a  summer  camp 
because  lowans,  particularly  Iowa  labor 
union  members  gave  their  time,  skill, 
and  money. 

In  so  doing,  these  volunteers  not  only 
provided  a  social  agency  of  incalculable 
value  to  Iowa,  they  demonstrated  anew 
that  the  public  can  meet  the  challenge 
of  social  needs  without  leaving  it  to  be 
done  by  government.  It  is  difiScult  to 
say  which  is  the  greater  monument — the 
camp  itself  or  the  demonstration  of  non- 
governmental good  works  which  it  repre- 
sents. 

The  details  of  the  services  donated  by 
these  volimteers  are  set  forth  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  summer  issue  of  the 
lowan  magazine.  It  is  an  inspiring  story 
of  doing  good,  in  the  finest  sense  of  that 
maligned  phrase.  I  salute  the  volunteers 
cited  in  the  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  lowan's  report  on  their 
good  works  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thet  Donated  Thedi  Asn-mES  To  Help  Kms 
WrrH  DiSABU.rruES 

(Today  Iowa  crippled  children  enjoy  a 
summer  camp  because  lowans.  particularly 
Iowa  unions,  gave  not  only  money,  but  time.) 

With  the  opening  of  Camp  Sunnyslde  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults  this  summer, 
the  3.000  men  and  women  who  voluntarily 
donated  over  18.000  hours  of  labor  to  com- 
plete Its  construction  north  of  Des  Moines, 
will  have  a  permanent  record  of  their  efforts. 

Conceived  and  planned  by  the  Iowa  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  (the 
Easter  Seal  Society)  several  years  ago,  the 
camp  received  Its  first  big  bcxjst  with  the 
financial  pledges  of  175,000  for  a  main  lodge 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  Iowa  and 
$15,000  for  a  health  and  therapy  lodge  by 
the  Elks  Clubs  of  Iowa.  But  It  took  the 
skin,  knowledge,  experience,  and  determina- 
tion of  volunteers  from  all  the  crafts  or- 
ganized under  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Lalx>r, 
AFL-CIO,  and  contacted  through  the  State 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  to 
accomplish  the  dream  of  a  camp  designed 
exclusively  to  provide  handicapped  children 
and  young  adults  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  program  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  denied  them. 

A  recent  accounting  of  the  workers  who 
gave  up  their  leisure  time,  some  traveling 
many  miles  to  work  on  the  project,  showed 
25  classifications  In  the  building  trades, 
representing  approximately  75  organized 
union  locals  In  the  State.  These  Included 
asbestos  workers,  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
concrete  masons,  cement  finishers,  electrical 
workers,  glaziers.  Iron  workers,  laborers, 
operating  engineers,  painters,  pipe  layers, 
roofers,  sheet  metal  workers,  plumbers  and 
steamfitters,  teamsters,  tile  setters  helpers, 
municipal  workers.  State  and  municipal 
workers,  over  the  road  and  city  transfeii, 
upholsterers,  industrial  unions,  contractors, 
tree  men,  and  economy  forms  supervisors. 
They  came  from  across  the  State — Ottumwa, 
Dubuque,  Cedar  Falls,  Waterloo,  Cedar 
Rapids,  SloiiX  City,  Mason  City,  Des  Moines, 
Ames,  Fort  Dodge,  Davenport,  Marshalltown, 


Council  Bluffs.  Burlington,  Muscatine — 
traveling  at  their  own  expense  to  spend 
at  least  one  weekend  and  most  of  them  for 
two  or  three  weekends. 

Their  intense  interest  is  exemplified  by 
one  work  crew  from  Fort  Dodge  who  planned 
to  send  10  plumbers  and  steamfitters  for  a 
weekend  but  arrived  with  only  9.  Their 
spokesman  explained  that  the  absentee  was 
detained  by  something  very  Important  and 
would  be  unable  to  make  the  trip.  How- 
ever, he  continued  "this  fellow  felt  so  bad 
about  having  to  go  back  on  his  promise, 
that  he  asked  me  to  give  you  thl?"  It  was 
a  check  for  a  plumber's  wages  for  a  day 
to  make  up  for  his  absence. 

Another  volunteer  crew  of  plumbers  who 
were  running  the  last  200  feet  of  clay  pipe 
ran  Into  qulcltsand  which  called  for  special 
equipment  Since  it  was  Sunday,  It  was 
impossible  to  get  the  equipment  before  Mon- 
day when  the  volunteers  would  be  gone. 
After  discussions  with  the  president  of  the 
Iowa  State  Pipe  Trades.  It  was  decided  to 
hire  the  work  completed  which  would  spoil 
the  100-percent  donation  record  of  that 
trade.  A  short  time  after  the  work  was 
finished,  a  check  covering  the  full  amount 
Involved  In  that  particular  Job  was  sent  by 
the  State  Pipe  Trades  Association  which  kept 
their  donation  record  Intact. 

The  number  of  hours  donated  by  the  vari- 
ous locals  ranges  from  several  hours  to  sev- 
eral thousand  hours  depending  on  the  need 
for  their  services.  Setting  the  pace  has  been 
local  33  of  the  Des  Moines  plumbers  and 
steamfitters  which  has  donated  nearly  3.000 
hours  of  labor.  Another  outstanding  num- 
ber of  hours,  over  2.000.  has  been  donated  by 
local  234,  Des  Moines  operating  engineers. 
Carpenters  representing  several  locals  spent 
2.752  hours  on  the  project,  and  electrical 
workers  throughout  the  State  donated  over 
1.160  hours.  Industrial  unions  provided 
1.355  hours  of  labor  while  the  State's  plumb- 
ers and  steamfitters  spent  almost  5,300  hours 
on  Uie  camp. 

In  addition  to  their  labor,  these  volunteers 
were  also  able  to  help  obtain  a  great  number 
of  donated  materials,  tools,  and  even  equip- 
ment Besides  that,  organized  labor  pledged 
$80,000  In  cash  plus  more  donated  labor  for 
the  construction  of  a  large,  heated  swimming 
pool.  Measuring  50  by  70  feet  and  adjacent 
to  the  main  lodge,  the  pool  has  a  special  area 
25  by  25  feet  which  will  be  1  foot  In  depth 
lor  use  by  the  severely  handicapped. 

In  spite  of  a  snowy  winter,  a  crew  of  oper- 
ating engineers  working  with  equipment 
furnished  by  a  group  of  excavating  contrac- 
tors, hauled  40,(X)0  cubic  yards  of  dirt  in  Jan- 
uary in  the  excavation  of  the  3-acre  artificial 
lake.  With  good  weather  It  is  expected  that 
the  lake  will  be  ready  for  boating  and  fishing 
this  season. 

Reaping  the  benefits  from  all  this  dedi- 
cated effort  will  be  an  estimated  500  handi- 
capped persons  who  will  attend  camp  this 
summer.  According  to  the  camp  director, 
Rolfe  Karlsson,  Camp  Sunnyslde's  second 
season  will  get  underway  June  24  with  a  2- 
week  period  for  youngsters  aged  8  to  11. 
There  will  again  be  five  camping  periods 
divided  among  the  various  age  groups,  chil- 
dren, teenagers,  and  adults.  Many  of  these 
will  be  able  to  attend  only  because  of  con- 
tributions by  organizations  and  individuals 
throughout  Iowa. 

Each  cabin  at  Sunnyslde  will  accommodate 
16  to  20  youngsters  which  brings  approxi- 
mately 100  campers  at  a  time  during  each 
camping  period.  For  each  four  children 
there  is  a  special  counselor  assigned.  Thera- 
pists, nurses,  and  specially  trained  person- 
nel will  be  on  hand  at  all  times  to  provide 
for  the  special  needs  of  these  youngsters. 
With  the  assistance  of  counselors,  program 
directors,  craft  directors,  nature  study 
leaders,  and  waterfront  directors,  the  handi- 
capped campers  will  take  hikes  and  exciu-- 


sion  tripe,  go  horseback  riding,  boating,  and 
fishing.  Instruction  in  ceramic  tUe,  leather 
and  woodworking,  clay  modeling,  stone  cut- 
ting, painting,  photography,  block  printing, 
and  even  ham  radio  operation  will  open 
up  new  hobbles  for  them.  Other  camp  ac- 
tivities include  nature  study,  cookouts,  all 
kinds  of  table  games,  swlnuning,  and  such 
unustial  events  as  wheelchair  square  dancing, 
and  the  staging  of  a  carnival,  complete  with 
sideshows  and  games. 

In  addition  to  the  recreation  and  relaxa- 
tion, the  camp  gives  youngsters  a  chance 
to  overcome  the  feeling  of  "aloneness" 
and  being  "left  out."  Many  receive  therapy 
treatments  which  are  often  unavailable  in 
their  homes  or  towns. 

Camp  Sunnyslde  is  constructed  with  all 
the  latest  conveniences  for  the  crippled  in- 
cluding ground-level  entrances,  wide  doors, 
low  windows.  Indoor  ramps  which  add  to 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  campers. 

The  camp  is  located  on  a  beautifully 
wooded  37-acre  tract  abounding  with  native 
birds  and  small  animals  and  many  varieties 
of  Iowa  plants,  grasses  and  flowers.  These 
not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  camp  but 
provide  a  natural  setting  for  classes  in  na- 
ture study. 

Clarence  Yarn  of  Des  Moines  donated  10 
acres  of  natural  woodland  which  established 
the  location  of  the  camp  in  Polk  County. 
The  society  purchased  an  additional  10  acres 
from  Polk  County  and  leased  another  17 
acres  on  a  long-term  lease  at  91  a  year. 


WE  MUST  LEARN  PROM  MISTAKES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly a  settlement  was  reached  in  Laos 
which,  in  effect,  leaves  the  fate  of  that 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  three  ruling 
Princes.  One  of  them.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  was  a  recent  visitor  in  this 
country  and  is  now  in  Tokyo  for  talks 
with  the  Japanese  Government  regard- 
ing economic  assistance. 

We  have  all  shared  the  deep  concern 
over  the  problems  facing  that  country 
and  have  carefully  watched  the  develop- 
ments arising  there.  Some  dispatches 
at  least,  give  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Geneva  agreement  may  ultimately 
achieve  less  than  we  would  have  hoped. 
Richard  Starnes  has  been  covering  the 
situation  in  Laos  for  some  considerable 
time,  from  a  vantage  point,  directly  on 
the  scene.  In  his  dispatch  dated  July  28 
he  says  that:  "In  numbed  disbelief  one 
learns  that  W.  Averell  Harriman.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  has  returned  from  Geneva  pro- 
claiming that  the  agreement  on  Laos  is 
a  'good'  one — one  that  will  work  if  Khru- 
shchev keeps  his  word,  as  Mr.  Harriman 
says  he  believes  he  will.  Thus  another 
fable  is  added  to  the  dangerous  mythol- 
ogy that  is  the  foundation  for  much  of 
what  passes  for  American  policy  in 
southeast  Asia." 

There  is  no  question  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  in  all  of  southeast 
Asia.  I  wonder  whether  the  Geneva 
agreement  will  ultimately  come  to  be  no 
more  than  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  It  cannot 
come  to  that.  I  trust  that  the  often 
criticized  State  Department  has  not, 
again,  merited  the  displeasure  of  the 
American  people.  These  two  dispatches 
from  Laos  by  Mr.  Starnes  certainly  raise 
the  question.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insei't  them  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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Tbere  bebv  no  obieetlon,  the  dis- 
patches were  ordernl  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricou>»  u  foIIowB: 


Wa  Mtjr 


TaoM.  liOTAxas 


;  ?t   -. 


(By  Rlcbard  Starnes) 

VmnxANS,  July  24. — Good  Io«ermanship 
has  never  been  a  tradition  of  American  arms 
and  it'i  a  quality  notably  minaiwg  amnng 
XJJ3.  XMTBonnel  bere  In  EndSTlIle  on  the 
Mekong  River. 

The  united  States — to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  late  Oen.  Tlnegar  Joe"  Stllwell — 
has  taken  a  ben  of  a  licking  In  Laos. 

True,  It  was  a  licking  once  removed — in 
that  our  military  people  were  Involved  only 
in  training  and  advisory  roles.  But  It  was 
a  resounding  and  h\unUlatlng  defeat  none- 
theless. 

The  Rojal  Lao  Army  ir«a  trained,  or* 
gantaed,  paM  and  equipped  (reequlpped), 
advised,  and  wvtauncd  by  oxir  best  military 
brains.  But  eirery  tint  it  oame  to  the  payoff 
the  royal  army  turned  out  to  have  the  same 
raw  Initlnot  for  battla  aa  "FalnUng  PhU" 
Soott,  the  oalabratad  borlaoatal  heayywaif  ht 
ofytanago. 

Apart  from  the  affront  to  Amariean  pride, 
which  always  holds  that  one  Yank  soldier 
ii  worth  a  doMO  or  ao  of  any  other  troops, 
our  painful  laaaon  in  Laos  is  important  for 
two  bif  reasons ; 

First  is  that  It  gives  substance  to  Com- 
munist radio  Hanoi's  seomful  "paper  tiger" 
propaganda  dlreeted  against  the  United 
SUtes.  What  happened  here  wasn't  a  re- 
motely fair  test  of  American  fighting 
prowees.  but  it's  too  much  to  sxpect  the 
unsophisticated  southeast  Asian  peasants  to 
understand  this. 

Second,  it's  terribly  important  because  the 
sad  truth  is  that  the  United  States  (if  it 
isnt  to  file  a  quitclaim  to  the  whole  Indo- 
chineee  peninsula)  must  employ  native 
troops  or  he  resigned  to  committing  large 
U.S.  forces  here. 

For  these  reasons  the  post  mortem  that 
Is  now  being  conducted  on  the  corpse  of 
our  military  policy  here  Is  motivated  by  more 
than  morbid  curiosity.  Unless  we  can  learn 
from  our  mistakes  here,  the  same  disaster 
could  as  well  befall  us  in  South  Vietnam 
and.  when  its  turn  comes,  Thailand. 

One  of  the  men  most  deeply  concerned 
with  learning  why  we  failed  here  is  MaJ.  Gen. 
R.  H.  Tucker,  who  heads  the  U.S.  military 
advisory  group  in  Laos.  Tucker  is  candid, 
blunt,  and  forthright. 

He  took  command  here  just  before  the 
final  rout  of  the  tame  Royal  Lao  Army 
by  numerically  inferior  Communist  forces,  so 
bis  appraisals  are  not  likely  to  t>e  colored 
by  any  considerations  of  personal  prestige. 

Basically  his  position  is  that  the  U.S. 
Army  advisers  here  did  a  "marvelous"  Jol>— 
In  the  circumstances.  Of  course,  if  a  mar- 
yelous  Job  falls  to  accompllsn  the  mission, 
the  Inference  is  ttiat  the  mission  Itself  was 
impossible. 

"If  we  had  only  been  dealing  with  a 
'manana'  attitude  on  the  part  of  these  people 
It  wouldn't  have  been  so  dlfllcult,"  he  told 
me.  "But  In  thU  country  It  isn't  'tomorrow.' 
It's  nert  year,  or  even  never.  There's  Just 
no  ability,  no  understanding  of  the  need  of 
planning  for  the  future." 

To  be^n  with,  much  of  the  military  hard- 
ware we  poured  into  Laos  simply  remained 
In  warehouses.  One  reason  for  this  was  the 
lack  of  a  supply  organization. 

Another  was  the  royal  army  bosses'  sure 
knowledge  that  once  It  was  i>as8ed  on  to  the 
troops  they'd  never  regain  possession  of  it. 

Safely  stored  in  a  warehouse,  the  equip- 
ment was  theirs  and  was,  ao  to  speak,  in- 
surance against  a  sudden  attack  of  good 
sense  by  the  Americans — an  event  that  un- 
doubtedly would  have  meant  a  cutoff  of  aU. 
military  aid. 

"To  give  an  example  of  their  concept  of 
logistics,"     Tucker    continued,     "after    one 


battle  I  a^ed  their  headman  what  he  would 
need  to  get  ready  to  flght  again.  He  saM 
'Seven  thousand  of  everything.'" 

We  tried  to  lift  these  people  from  primitive 
feodallsm  into  the  20th  century — and  failed. 

Unless  we  learn  frc«i  our  failures  here,  the 
prospects  of  saving  what's  left  of  southeast 
Asia  are  piofoundly  glooiny. 


A  SXHSE  OF  FoaXBOOING 

(By  Richard  Stanies) 

ViiNTiANK,  Laos.  July  28.— A  departing 
visitor.  ass\unlng  he  Is  neither  blind  nor 
deaf,  cannot  help  but  leave  this  strange, 
ominous  little  noncountry  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  foreboding  for  the  future 
of  Western  man  In  southeast  Asia. 

Crossing  the  broad,  turgid  Mekong  River, 
at  this  time  of  year  almost  blood-red  with 
the  tons  of  topsoil  seasonal  rains  have  swept 
into  it,  one  feels  he  is  traveling  not  through 
space  but  through  time— that  he  Is  lenvlng 
laehind  an  area  where  somehow  evolution 
stopped  with  feudalism,  that  he  la  trying 
dasparately  to  regain  a  foothold  tu  the  20th 
century. 

This  la  a  land  of  myths  and  devils,  of 
evil  spirits  and  demonology.  But  it  is  with 
a  sudden  shock  that  one  reiUiaoa  that  there 
la  a  WMttrn  mythology  lurruxindlng  Laos 
(and  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia)  thnt  !■  no 
leu  grounded  in  ■uperitltlon  and  foolish- 
ness than  the  folkways  of  theee  primitive 
people. 

In  numbered  disbelief  one  learns  that 
W.  Averell  Harrlman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  has  returned 
from  Geneva  proclaiming  that  the  agree- 
ment on  Laos  is  a  "good"  one — one  that 
will  work  If  Khrushchev  keeps  his  word,  as 
Mr.  Harrlman  says  he  believes  he  will.  Thus 
another  fable  is  added  to  the  dangerous  my- 
thology that  Is  the  foundation  for  much  of 
what  passes  for  American  policy  In  southeast 
Asia. 

The  Geneva  agreement  on  Laos  Is  of  the 
same  sorry  lineage  as  the  accord  establishing 
(and,  mark  well,  "policing"  with  an  inter- 
national control  commission)  the  boundary 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam.  To  be- 
lieve, as  Mr.  Harrlman  says  he  believes,  that 
the  Geneva  agreement  is  good  and  has  a 
chance  of  working,  one  must  Ignore  the 
history  of  Communist  conquest  In  Indo- 
china, and  one  must  forsake  all  logic  as  well. 

To  believe  the  Communist  world  means 
to  keep  the  peace  in  a  neutral  Laos,  one  must 
first  believe  Communist  policy  has  undergone 
a  sharp  and  total  reversal  since  the  disgrace- 
ful rout  of  the  U.S. -backed  Royal  Lao 
Army  at  Nam  Tha  in  May.  This  was  the 
final  disaster  for  the  West  in  Laos,  the 
Ultimate  proof  of  the  bankruptcy  of  our 
policy,  and  it  was  a  Communist  victory  as 
decisive  as  Dlenbienphu. 

Now  our  State  Department's  licensed 
soothsayers  ask  ua  to  believe  (Indeed, 
blandly  assert  that  they  themselves  believe) 
the  Communists  are  going  to  abandon  the 
fruits  of  their  victory,  that  having  perhaps 
fatally  breached  our  defenses  in  southeast 
Asia  they  are  suddenly  going  to  pack  up  and 
go  home  and  permit  the  three  clown  princes 
to  misrule  in  peace. 

This  bit  of  mythology  would  be  difficult 
for  any  sane  man  to  believe,  even  in  the 
face  of  compelling  evidence.  Lacking  any 
evidence  (other  than  the  wholly  unsup- 
ported fable  that  somehow  Russia  now 
wants  a  truly  neutral  Laos,  which  It 
clearly  did  not  want  as  recently  as  May), 
the  myth  Mr.  Harrlman  brings  home  from 
Geneva  is  Incredible  nonsense. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  demolish  this  bit  of 
mythology,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  under- 
stand why  American  policymakers  who  must 
know  l)etter  are  so  busily  trying  to  sell  it. 

Are  the  political  consequences  of  the  loss 
of  all  southeast  Asia  (a  possibility  Amer- 
icans must  begin  to  adjust  to)  so  grim  that 
truth  and  reality  must  be  cast  aside  and 


some  cynical  dementia  substituted?  It  la 
not  dllBcult  to  fool  tb»  American  people 
over  the  short  term,  but  it  Is  histcn'lcally 
impossible  to  fool  them  indefinitely.  What 
myths  will  be  hastily  fabricated  when  the 
current  folklore  of  Laos  is  exposed  for  the 
tawdry  patchwork  of  falsehood  that  It  Is. 

Is  all  this  artful  stagecraft  being  done 
so  that  8  months  or  a  year  hence,  when 
L^aos  is  an  overtly  Communist  state,  when 
South  Vietnam  can  no  longer  be  saved,  when 
Thailand  may  herself  have  begun  the  dance 
of  death,  that  our  State  Department  can 
point  to  this  place  in  the  past  and  say,  "Who 
could  have  foreseen  this?  We  had  every 
reason  to  l>elleve  the  Geneva  agreement  on 
Laos  would  work." 

If  Indeed  this  la  the  rationale  for  the 
happy  talk  we  now  hear  regarding  Laos, 
then  we  are  confronted  with  a  historical 
conspiracy  containing  the  seeds  of  un- 
bv->unded  mischief.  For  the  truth  is  that 
the  Geneva  Pact  on  Laos  is  not  a  good  agree- 
ment, thst  It  cant  and  wont  work,  that 
u  nmy  well  mr\rk  the  turning  point  at  which 
uU  southeast  Asia  was  lost  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  ALI.OTT.  Mr,  Prcaldent.  adding 
a  further  disquieting  note  la  a  dispatch 
from  Tokyo,  Prince  Bouvanna  Phouma 
\va.^  asked  about  the  presence  of  10.000 
North  Vlrtniimcae  troops  In  Laos,  As- 
.slstnnt  Sccrctnry  of  State  Harrlman  al- 
legedly declared  that  this  number  was 
In  the  country.  This  morning's  New 
York  Times  carries  an  article  on  this 
subject,  describing  the  situation. 

Wc  must  continue  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress in  this  area  of  the  world  very  closely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  this 
article  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Lao    Chief    TAcrrLT    ADMrrs    Rm    Vietnam 

Aid — Hints    He    Has    Been    Assuaso    on 

Troops'   Withdrawal — Souvanna   Phouma 

IN  Tokyo,  Hau.3  U.S.  Example 

ToKTo,  August  2. — Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma,  Premier  of  neutral  Laos,  tacitly 
acknowledged  today  the  presence  of  North 
Vietnamese   Communists   In   his   country. 

TlTie  Lao  Premier,  who  has  l>een  holding 
tallts  on  economic  aid  with  Japanese  offi- 
cials, was  asked  at  a  news  conference  here 
to  comment  on  a  statement  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  W.  Averell  Harrlman  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  had  10.000  men  In 
Laos.  The  leftist  Pathet  Lao,  now  repre- 
sented in  the  neutral  government,  had  de- 
nied that  the  North  Vietnamese  entered 
Laos  to  help  them. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  said  that  "ac- 
cording to  contacts  I  have  had  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  75-day  period  laid  down  in 
the  Geneva  agreement  on  Laos  for  the  with- 
idrawal  of  foreign  Uoops  would  be  respected." 

r  S.  EXAMPLE    HAH-ED 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  United  States  haa 
given  an  example  In  withdrawing  Its  troops 
nnd  hope  that  this  example  will  be  followed 
by  others,"  he  added. 

It  was  not  clear  whether  the  Premier  was 
alluding  to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Marines 
from  Thailand  or  Washington's  plans  to  re- 
call U.S.  military  advisers  In  Laos. 

The  Prince  also  made  it  clear  that  he  did 
tiot  think  any  plan  to  rotate  control  of  the 
tao  Army  among  the  leftwlng,  neutralist  and 
flghtwlng  elements  of  the  government  could 
last  long. 

"Our  intention  is  to  arrive  as  soon  as 
possible  at  the  unification  of  the  three  forces 
jnto  one  single  army,"  he  said.  Then  we 
ihall  proceed  with  demobilization  suitable  to 
our  needs.  This  unification  and  partial 
demobilization  will  be  completed  within  a 
year. 
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RELATIONS    QUESTION    STUDIED 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  who  arrived 
here  yesterday  after  tallu  in  Washington 
with  President  Kennedy,  said  his  govern- 
ment was  still  studying  the  question  whether 
it  could  have  diplomatic  relations  with  South 
Korea  as  well  as  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam 
as  well  as  South  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China  as  well  as  Nationalist  Chlni. 

But  he  said  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
credentials  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Am- 
bassador was  carried  out  under  the  previous 
rightist  government  and  would  have  to  be 
reviewed. 

After  talks  with  Premier  Hayato  Ikeda  and 
other  Japanese  offlcials,  the  Lao  Premier  left 
Tokyo  by  plane  for  Hong  Kong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  CITY  OP  SAN  DIEOO. 
CALIF. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unAn- 
l.Hhrd  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkqislativi  Clirx.  A  bill  (S. 
1108)  authorising  the  conveyance  of 
certain  proi}or1y  In  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  t^ie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2.  at  the  begliming  of 
line  20.  to  strike  out  "for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  after  the  date  of  such  con- 
veyance for  educational  purposes;  (b)  if 
at  any  time  during  that  period"  and  in- 
sert "so  long  as  the  property  conveyed 
shall  be  used  for  educational  purposes: 
<b)  if  at  any  time":  on  page  3.  line  6, 
after  the  word  "therefor.",  to  insert 
"Such  deed  of  conveyance  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  otlier  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Kavy  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.";  and,  In  line  19,  after  the  word 
"conditions ".  to  strike  out  "established 
in  section  3"  and  insert  "prescribed  in 
the  first  sentence  of  section  3";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  when  he  determines 
that  the  following  described  land  at  Camp 
Matthews,  Callfcrnla.  is  available  for  con- 
veyance to  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  for  educational  and  related  pur- 
poses, to  convey  said  land,  together  with  all 
improvements  and  appurtenances,  to  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  California  by 
quitclaim  deed  without  monetary  considera- 
tion therefor  bi;t  upon  the  conditions  set 
forth  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  to  t>e  conveyed  com- 
prising approxiniately  544  acres  of  land  is 
more  particularly  deecril>ed  as  follows:  The 
easterly  half  of  pueblo  lot  1300;  all  of  pueblo 
lot  1309;  all  of  jmeblo  lot  1310;  all  of  that 
portion  of  pueblo  lot  1311  lying  easterly  of 
Pacific  Highway  and  southerly  of  Mlramar 
Road;    all   that   portion   of    pueblo  lot    1314 


lying  BOuUierly  of  Mlramar  Road;  all  that 
portion  of  pueblo  lot  1315  lying  southerly  of 
Mlramar  Road;  aU  that  portion  of  the  west- 
erly half  of  pueblo  lot  1316  lying  southerly  of 
Mlramar  Road;  said  pueblo  lands  bemg  ac- 
cording to  the  map  thereof  made  by  James 
Pascoe  of  1870,  a  certified  copy  of  which  is 
filed  as  miscellaneous  map  numbered  36  in 
the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of  San  Diego 
County.  California;  excepting  therefrom  any 
property  previously  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
California  or  the  city  of  San  Diego  for  high- 
way purposes. 

Sec  3.  The  deed  of  conveyance  executed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  include  the  con- 
ditions that  (a)  such  property  shall  be  held 
by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California 
so  long  as  the  property  conveyed  shall  he 
used  for  educational  purposes;  (b)  If  at  any 
time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  determines, 
upon  advice  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  that  the 
property  so  conveyed,  is  not  held  for  such 
purposes,  title  thereto  shall  Immediately  re- 
vert to  the  United  States;  and  (c)  in  the 
event  of  sny  sucli  reversion,  title  to  all  im- 
provements made  thereon  by  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  Callfurnla  during  its  oc- 
c\ipnncy  shsU  vest  In  the  United  Htates  with- 
out payment  of  c^)mpeusaUon  therefor.  Buch 
deed  of  conveyance  shall  be  iubj»ct  to  such 
other  condlUons  as  the  SecretAry  of  the  Navy 
may  deem  appropriate  to  protect  tiie  inter- 
e«U  uf  the  Untied  Btatee, 

Src.  4.  The  regcnu  of  the  University  of 
California  mny  exchange  portions  of  the 
property  described  In  section  2  for  other  ad- 
jacent lands  of  approximately  equal  value  in 
order  to  develop  such  property  boundaries  as 
may  be  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Sxc.  5.  Section  3  shall  be  applicable  in 
all  respects  to  any  land  received  by  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  California  under 
the  exchange  provisions  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 4.  and  any  land  conveyed  by  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  California  pursuant  to 
such  exchange  shall  be  received  by  the  gran- 
tee thereof  free  and  clear  of  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  3. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DODD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut yield  to  me  briefly  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  he  shall  not  thereby  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
next  week  on  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  10 :30  am. 
on  Wednesday.  August  8. 

This  will  be  the  third  hearing  on  this 
nomination,  even  though  not  a  single 
witness  has  appeared  in  opposition  to 
corJlrmatlon  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Marshall.  At  the  last  hearing,  the  sub- 
ccmunittee  was  advised  by  committee 
counsel  that  a  maximum  of  2  or  3  hours 


was  requii-ed  to  complete  his  questioning 
of  the  nominee.  However,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  indicated  that  he 
could  not  estimate  how  long  the  question- 
ing would  go  on. 

Judge  Marshall  was  first  nominated  to 
the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  on  September 
23,  1961.  When  the  Senate  adjourned 
shortly  after  that  without  action  on  the 
nomination.  Judge  Marshall  was  given  a 
recess  appointment  by  the  President,  and 
his  nomination  was  again  submitted  to 
the  Senate  on  January  15, 1962.  He  ac- 
tually has  been  sitting  as  a  Federal  judge 
for  more  than  9  months. 

It  would  be  shocking  if  the  Senate  ad- 
journed without  confirming  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Marshall.  No  one  ramlUar 
with  his  record  can  doubt  his  superb  legal 
ability.  Nothing  has  been  presented  at 
any  of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  rais- 
ing any  question  aa  to  his  character  or 
judicial  temperament.  He  record  of  ac- 
tual aervlce  on  the  court  already  has  won 
him  the  high  praise  of  the  chief  judge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  la  no 
juaUflcatlon  for  the  delay  which  hu  al- 
ready occurred  in  acting  on  this  nomina- 
tion or  for  any  further  delay  In  acting  on 
it.  Whatever  the  intentions  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  or  the 
leadership,  it  is  apparent  that  the  longer 
we  wait  before  completing  action,  the 
more  vulnerable  the  nomination  will  be 
to  any  stalling  tactics  which  may  be 
tried.  At  the  end  of  the  sessions,  as  we 
all  know,  even  the  best  laid  plans  and 
agreements — If  there  are  any  in  this 
case — can  go  awry.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
permit  this  nomination  of  this  distin- 
guished New  Yorker  to  be  placed  in  such 
jeopaidy. 

Yesterday,  after  the  date  was  set  for 
the  hearing,  I  made  an  effort  to  make 
certain  that  the  next  subcommittee 
hearing,  scheduled  for  August  8  at 
10:30  ajn ,  would  be  the  last,  and  that 
a  report  \(ould  be  made  by  the  subcom- 
mittee upon  the  conclusion  of  that  ses- 
sion. I  secured  the  consent  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
were  very  cooperative,  to  a  proposed 
unanimous  consent  agreement  which 
would  have  ];>erniitted  the  subcommittee 
to  continue  its  hearing  beyond  noon  on 
next  Wednesday  even  if  the  Senate  were 
in  session.  This  would  have  enabled 
the  subcommittee  to  meet  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  2  to  3  hours  which  counsel  esti- 
mated was  necessary  to  complete  the 
record. 

After  obtaining  the  agreement  of  the 
leadership,  the  unamimous  consent 
agreement  was  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  regret  to  re- 
port that  the  chairman  objected  to  the 
proposed  request  and  indicated  that  he 
would  not  sit  past  noon  on  Wednesday. 
It  was  then  suggested  that  the  subcom- 
mittee meet  at  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
which  would  allow  sufficient  time  under 
the  counsel's  estimate.  This  request  also 
was  turned  down. 

Now,  since  the  action  to  permit  the 
subcommittee  to  sit  can  only  be  taken 
by  unanimous  consent,  even  though  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  not  at 
the  moment  In  the  Chamber,  I  shall  of 
course  not  propose  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  in  the  light  of  his  state- 
ment. 
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These  events  of  yesterday,  considered 
In  tbe  Ught  of  the  previous  delay  on  the 
nolDlnation,  make  it  evident  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  completing  action  on 
this  nomination  on  next  Wednesday. 
Indeed,  In  view  of  the  months  of  stalling 
with  which  this  nomination  has  been 
confronted.  I  do  not  consider  It  out  of 
order  to  question  whether  there  is  any 
intention  to  report  this  nomination  at 
any  time.  I  have  been  hopefully  looking 
for  some  evidence  that,  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  Inquiry,  action  would 
be  forthcoming.  But  nothing  has 
happened  to  Justify  the  slightest  opti- 
mism on  this  score. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  I  would  move 
to  dischairge  the  subcommittee  if  it  did 
not  proceed  with  action  on  this  nomina- 
tion by  August  1.  Thereafter,  a  hear- 
ing was  scheduled  on  August  1.  This 
hearing  was  canceled  because  of  ob- 
jection to  a  unamimous  consent  request 
that  the  subcommittee  be  allowed  to 
sit  on  August  1  while  the  Senate  was 
in  session.  At  the  time  the  request  was 
made  it  was  assumed  that  the  Senate 
would  meet  early  on  August  1,  as  it  had 
been  doing  generally  during  the  fili- 
buster on  the  space  satellite  communi- 
cations bill.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Senate 
did  not  convene  until  noon  on  August 
1,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  reschedule 
the  hearing  on  that  date. 

Because  the  cancellation  of  the  August 
1  meeting  was  in  no  way  the  fault  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  indicated  that  I 
would  wait  until  after  the  August  8 
hearing,  next  Wednesday,  before  pur- 
suing my  discharge  motion  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  In  the  light 
of  the  discussion  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  yesterday,  I  wish  to 
say,  with  utter  frankness,  that  I  shall 
feel  it  necessary  to  pursue  my  motion  to 
discharge  the  subcommittee  if  it  has  not 
completed  action  on  the  nomination  be- 
fore the  next  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  after  August  8. 

I  serve  notice  that  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
after  Aug\ist  8,  if  action  on  the  nomina- 
tion has  not  occurred,  I  shall  ask  for 
recognition  for  the  purpose  of  moving  to 
discharge  the  subcommittee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  nomination 
and  having  it  reported  favorably  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  confident  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  committee  would 
support  the  nominee  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote.  I  am  equally  confident 
that  the  Senate  would  vote  to  confirm 
overwhelmingly  if  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote. 

Fiu-thermore,  I  have  seen  the  staff 
memorandum  which  will  be  the  basis  for 
further  questioning  of  the  nominee  if 
his  hearings  are  prolonged,  and  I  can 
say  without  reservation  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  memorandimi  which 
would  affect  any  Member's  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  to  support  the  nomi- 
nee. Indeed  I  would  have  no  objection, 
if  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  so 
desires,  to  having  the  staff  memorandmn 
included  in  its  entirety  in  the  record  of 
the  subcommittee's  hearings  in  the  event 
that  questioning  is  not  concluded  at  its 
August  8  hearing.  The  memorandum 
is  a  shotgim  attack  against  the  nomi- 


nee which  is  lotided,  however,  with 
blank  cartridges. 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  rec< 
ognltion  for  my  motion  in  the  full  com- 
mittee and  to  have  it  brought  to  a  vote. 
The  same  stalling  tactics  which  have 
been  used  in  the  subcommittee  can  be 
used  in  the  full  committee.  At  the  same 
time.  I  expect  the  cooperation  of  many 
members  of  the  full  committee  and  a 
determined  effort  to  bring  this  matter  to 
a  head  must  be  tried. 

If  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  full 
committee  will  not  be  allowed  to  dispose 
of  the  matter,  then  the  only  recourse 
we  will  have  will  be  to  move  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  dlscliarged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

While,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
I  would  take  this  step  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, I  refuse  to  stand  by  helplessly 
and  permit  this  nomination  to  die.  I 
believe  in  orderly  procedure,  but  I  do  not 
consider  the  dilatory  proceedings  on 
this  nomination  to  date  an  example  of 
orderly  procedure.  There  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  a  motion  to  discharge  a  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  a 
nomination  and  such  a  motion  is  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  Certainly,  there  will  be  every 
justification  for  invoking  these  rules  and 
precedents  in  this  case  if  that  is  the 
only  way  of  giving  the  Senate  an  op- 
portunity to  express  its  will  on  this  nom- 
ination. 

I  wish  to  express  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Connecticut  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  allowing  me  to  intrude  on 
his  time.  I  shall  necessarily  be  off  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  part  of  his  ad- 
dress. I  have  read  the  address.  It  shows 
a  great,  deep  study  of  the  problem  which 
the  Senator  will  discuss.  We  all  know 
that  he  speaks  from  a  depth  of  sincerity 
on  this  or  any  other  subject  to  which 
he  addresses  himself.  I  shall  listen  to 
as  much  of  his  address  as  possible.  We 
owe  him  the  gratitude  of  the  Senate  for 
having  made  the  deep  study  which  he 
has  on  the  subject  of  the  Congo  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  enlightened 
views. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
is  my  dear  friend  as  well.  I  was  happy 
to  yield  to  him.  Before  I  came  to  the 
Chamber  I  had  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  plight  of  the 
nomination  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  wish  him  to  know  that  I 
share  his  views.  I  think  it  is  an  out- 
rageous situation,  and  I  shall  support 
him  In  any  effort  he  makes  on  the  ques- 
tion at  the  time  he  imdertakes  such  an 
effort. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  I  know  the  views 
which  the  Senator  entertains  about 
Judge  Marshall  and  his  being  named  to 
the  court  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  State 
of  Connecticut   falls.    I   am   confident 


that  we  will  have  the  complete  support 
of  the  Senator  in  our  efforts  to  get  the 
nomination  confirmed. 

Mr.  DODD.    Indeed,  the  Senator  will 
have  my  support. 


1. 1  5 


THE  CONGO  CRISIS  AND  THE  NEED 
FOR  CONCILIATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  m  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  policies  which  have  been 
conceived  with  care  and  soul  searching 
and  the  best  of  intentions,  demonstrate 
their  futility  at  the  point  of  implementa- 
tion. When  this  happens,  our  policy  can 
pursue  one  of  two  courses. 

It  can  persist  along  the  course  whose 
futility  has  been  demonstrated;  or  it 
can  seek  a  new  approach,  while  frankly 
explaining  the  alteration  of  course  to 
the  American  people.  The  American 
people  do  not  expect  infallibility.  They 
are.  I  am  sure,  wise  enough  to  under- 
stand that,  in  the  complex  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  flexibiUty  and  alterations 
of  course  are  sometimes  essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  such  an  alteration  of  course 
in  the  conduct  of  our  Congo  policy.  I 
believe  that,  unless  we  face  up  to  this 
fact  frankly,  we  court  disaster  in  this 
strategic  area  of  the  world. 

When  I  last  spoke  about  the  Congo  sit- 
uation in  the  Senate  on  January  25. 
I  purposely  limited  my  remarks.  I  said 
that  I  felt  that  a  frank  and  detailed 
presentation  might  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  delicately  poised  political 
situation  in  tlie  Congo  and  on  the  critical 
discussions  then  in  process  between  the 
Central  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Katanga.  I  pointed  out  that, 
for  the  same  reason.  I  had  taken  the 
stand  that  the  hearings  then  In  process 
under  the  separate  auspices  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  should 
be  held  in  executive  session. 

Despite  my  own  grave  misgivings  about 
our  policy  in  the  Congo,  I  believed  that, 
so  long  as  bloodshed  was  avoided,  this 
policy  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
prove  Itself.  Although  I  made  no  public 
statement.  I  communicated  at  length  on 
several  occasions  with  the  Department 
of  State  to  ask  clarification  on  certain 
points  and  to  express  misgivings  on  other 
points. 

But  since  our  policy  is  now  clearly 
at  an  impasse,  and  since  we  seem  to  be 
headed  in  the  direction  of  another  round 
of  bloodletting,  I  feel  that  the  time  has 
now  come  to  speak  out  and  to  tell  the 
American  people  the  incredible  story 
of  how  and  where  our  Congo  policy 
went  off  the  tracks.  I  plan  to  tell  this 
story  in  some  detail,  because  it  is  only 
thus  that  it  can  be  properly  understood. 

In  the  Congo  situation  to  date,  we 
have  sought"  to  use  the  U.N.  not  as  an 
essential  vehicle  of  our  foreign  pohcy. 
which  It  Is,  but  as  a  substitute  for  a 
foreign  policy  of  our  own,  which  it  is 
not.  We  have  supported  the  dangerous 
precedent  of  using  military  forces  under 
U.N.  command  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  thej-euniflcatlon  of  the  Congo 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  for  the  purpose  of 
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forcmg  the  submission  of  the  Province 
of  Katanga  to  the  Central  Government 
in  LtopoldviUe. 

Our  Congo  policy  has  been  a  product 
of  the  Utopian  tendency  to  regard  the 
U.N.  as  a  kind  of  neutral  and  benevolent 
international  organism,  which  by  its 
nature,  seeks  to  compromise  conflicting 
national  interests  m  a  manner  that  best 
benefits  the  international  community. 
This  Utopian  concept  of  the  U2J.  has 
led  us,  m  a  numt>er  of  situations,  to  sub- 
mit passively  to  the  will  of  the  massive 
Afro-Asian  bloc. 

In  reality,  the  VH.  is  an  organisation 
with  no  policy  of  its  own;  its  policy  in 
any  given  situation  is  something  that 
emerges  from  a  «!ontest  between  contend- 
ing mterests.  If.  in  concert  with  our 
allies,  we  fight  hard  for  our  own  pomt 
of  view,  and  if  we  do  our  utmost  to  mo- 
biliae  support  for  it,  then  the  acUon 
taken  by  the  UJM.  may  serve  to  promote 
our  national  interests  and  the  interests 
of  freedom.  But  if  we  show  less  deter- 
mination than  Uie  Afro-Asian  and  Soviet 
blocs,  if  we  show  ourselves  willing  to 
compromise  on  our  principles,  the  UJ?. 
may  pursue  a  course  that  nms  counter  to 
our  interests  anl  undermines  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

We  cannot  exi)ect  our  point  of  view  to 
prevail  in  every  situation.  But  to  a  very 
large  degree  it  depends  on  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  whether  the  U J*., 
in  any  given  slt\iatlon,  serves  as  a  force 
for  good  or  for  e^ll. 

It  should  now  be  clear  to  all  that  the 
UJI.  policy  in  tJie  Congo  is  not  paying 
off.  The  consequences  of  this  policy,  in 
fact,  run  completely  counter  to  our  stated 
objective  in  the  Congo. 

We  seek  unity  in  the  Congo.  But,  with 
force  and  threats  of  force  as  our  chief 
instnmients.  no  formula  has  yet  been 
found  for  regulating  the  relationship  be- 
tween Katanga  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. For  that  matter,  it  Is  generally 
admitted  today  t.^at  the  authority  of  the 
Central  Govemnent  barely  exists  out- 
side Ltopoldville. 

We  seek  to  encourage  the  forces  of 
moderation.  But  our  policy  has  thus 
far  only  served  to  encourage  the  extrem- 
ists in  the  Central  Government  who  de- 
sire nothing  less  than  the  total  submis- 
sion of  Katanga:  while,  on  the  other  side. 
It  has  only  serv«Ki  to  infiame  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  among  the  peoples  of 
Katanga  and  to  harden  their  resistance. 

We  seek  economic  stabiUty  for  the 
Congo.  But  the  Congo,  outside  Ka- 
tanga, is  still  spiralmg  down  and  down 
and  down  in  the  direction  of  total  eco- 
nomic choas.  Industries  are  not  oper- 
ating; revenues  are  not  being  collected; 
unemployment  \a  massive:  the  budget  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  Govern- 
ment's anticipated  income:  and  the  cor- 
ruption and  melUciency  of  the  Lipoid - 
ville  government  have  now  become  an 
international  sctmdal. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  avoidance 
of  civil  war  as  prime  objectives  in  the 
Congo.  But  thtre  has  in  recent  weeks 
been  talk  In  the  press  of  the  possibility 
that  the  U.N.  will  take  military  action 
against  Katangii,  or  else  will  support 
an  invasion  of  Katanga  by  the  National 


Congolese  Army,  or  alternatively,  will 
seek  broad  economic  sanctions  against 
Katanga. 

I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  a  single  per- 
son in  the  Department  of  State  who 
relishes  the  prospect  of  another  round 
of  military  action  against  Katanga  or 
of  committing  the  UN.  forces  to  the 
support  of  the  Ltopoldville  government 
m  a  civU  war  with  Katanga.  They  know 
that  XJJi.  military  action  in  Katanga 
has  thus  far  achieved  no  positive  results. 
They  know  that.  In  consequence  of  these 
actions,  many  European  technicians  and 
busmessmen  have  left  Katanga.  They 
know  how  undisciplined  and  how  un- 
trustworthy the  National  Congolese 
Army  is.  and  of  the  terrible  atroclUes 
perpetrated  by  certam  units  of  this  army 
at  Kmdu  and  Kongola  and  Albertvllle 
and  other  pomts. 

Civil  war  between  Ltopoldville  and 
Katanga  would  not  be  a  simple  civil  war. 
but  a  civil  war  superimposed  on  a  tribal 
war  and  a  Uli.  war.  Such  a  war  might 
conceivably  destroy  whatever  vestige  of 
order  still  remains  m  the  Congo,  and 
turn  the  country  over,  first  to  chaos,  and 
then  to  communism. 

But.  in  the  face  of  all  these  things, 
those  in  charge  of  our  Conpo  poUcy  are, 
accordmg  to  the  press,  so  frustrated  by 
the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Congo  sit- 
uation to  respond  to  their  mmistration. 
that  they  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of 
an  all-out  mihtary  action  to  crush 
Tshombe  and  Katanga,  or  else  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions— which  might  very  well 
lead  to  military  action. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Congo  it  is  the  diagnosis  and 
the  treatment  that  have  been  at  fault 
rather  than  the  patient.  If  we  cannot 
find  the  candor  to  face  up  to  this  fact, 
if  we  persist  in  the  treatment  that  has 
thus  far  only  aggravated  the  condition, 
then  we  may  very  well  wind  up  by  killing 
the  patient. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  understand 
what  is  happening  today  in  the  Congo, 
and  where  we  have  gone  wrong.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  beginning 
and  examine  the  sequence  of  events  since 
July  1960,  when  the  Congo  received  its 
independence. 

COMMUNIST    OBJECTIVES    AND    COMMUNTST 
STRATECT    IN    THi:   CONGO 

In  evaluating  the  Congo  crisis,  there 
are  three  basic  background  facts  that 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  first  fact  is  that  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  world  are  playing  for 
enormously  high  economic  stakes  in  the 
Congo. 

Control  of  Katanga  would  place  the 
Soviets  in  a  position  to  completely  dom- 
inate the  worlds  greatest  complex  of 
mineral  resources. 

Katanga  is  enormously  rich  in  its 
own  right.  It  provides  8  percent  of  the 
world's  copper,  70  percent  of  the  world's 
cobalt.  80  percent  of  the  world's  germa- 
nium— from  which  transistors  are 
made — and  large  quantities  of  other 
precious  minerals.  But  beyond  this,  it 
is  the  heartland  of  the  vast  mineral 
wealth  of  the  African  Continent. 

Most  of  this  mineral  wealth  is  con- 
tained m  one  large  oval  cluster,  about 


500  miles  m  width  and  800  miles  in 
depth.  Within  the  perimeter  of  this 
oval,  in  addition  to  the  mineral  wealth 

of  ^itanga.  there  are  the  diamond  »««»»*>f 
of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  the  goM 

mines  of  South  Africa,  bauxite,  aabeatos. 
manganese,  platinum,  chromium.  Iron, 
and  many  other  mlnnuls. 

The  second  basic  fact  is  that  the  Congo 
is  also  the  center  of  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  belt  of  political  vulnerability 
stretching  across  the  southern  portion  of 
the  African  Continent.  If  political  vul- 
nerability were  indicated  by  shadings. 
Portuguese  Angola  on  the  west  of  the 
Congo,  Northern  Rhodesia  on  the  south. 
and  Portuguese  Mosambique  on  the  east, 
would  have  to  be  depicted  In  dark  gray. 
The  establishment  of  a  Communist  re- 
gime m  the  Congo  would  enable  the 
Kremlin  to  take  over  all  of  the  coun- 
tries within  this  band  of  political  vul- 
nerability, and  this  with  very  little  effort 
or  delay. 

Once  this  were  done,  the  Kremlin 
would  have  bases  on  both  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Having 
bisected  the  African  Continent,  it  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  push  north  and 
to  push  south,  to  complete  Its  conquest 
of  the  African  Continent. 

The  Congo,  therefore,  is  the  key  to 
the  control  of  the  African  Continent, 
economically,  politically,  and  militarily. 
This  is  basic  fact  No.  2. 

Basic  fact  No.  3  has  to  do  with 
the  strateg>'  of  political  conquest  which 
the  Kremlin  has  designed  for  this  por- 
tion of  Africa.  This  strategy  is  incredi- 
bly simple,  incredibly  cruel,  and  has 
proved  itself  Incredibly  effective.  It 
seeks  to  drive  out  the  white  people  by 
violence  and  terror,  thus  creating  a  vac- 
uum which  only  the  Commimists  can  fill. 
Indeed,  I  am  informed  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  offering  large  sinns  of  cash  to 
African  nationalist  leaders  for  "de- 
livered" acts  of  violence  against  whites. 

There  is  no  lai^e  Communist  Party  in 
the  Congo,  as  there  is  In  Italy  or  In 
Indonesia,  or  other  countries.  In  terms 
of  formal  membership,  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  Congo  may  appear  to  be 
nothing  to  worry  about.  But  the  Com- 
munists do  not  need  a  mass  party  to 
take  over  in  a  backward  country  like  the 
Congo,  where  there  Is  no  coherent  or 
sophisticated  political  opposition,  where 
primitive  passions  can  easily  be  Inflamed, 
and  where  a  single  agitator,  with  little 
schooling,  can  produce  a  fantastic 
amount  of  disorganization  and  chaos. 

To  the  extent  that  tJie  Congo  is  held 
together  economically,  it  is  dependent 
on  the  core  of  white  technicians  who 
work  m  its  mines,  its  plantations  and  its 
mdustrles,  to  the  white  teachers  who 
staff  its  schools  and  universities,  to  the 
white  doctors  who  will  have  to  staff  its 
hospitals  for  many  years  to  c<Mne,  to  the 
missionaries  who  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  peace  and  order  and  civilization 
to  the  Congo.  A  single  incident,  how- 
ever, is  suflBcient  to  persuade  thousands 
of  white  people  to  leave  the  Congo,  tak- 
ing with  them  their  families  and  a  crit- 
ical portion  of  the  fabric  of  order  and 
civilization. 

Before  the  massacre  of  the  13  Italian 
airmen  at  Kindu  last  November,  there 
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were  approximately  1.000  white  tech- 
nicians in  the  city,  most  of  them  asso- 
ciated with  Hindu's  great  river  port 
facilltiea.  After  the  massacre,  I  was 
told,  only  50  of  these  white  technicians 
remained. 

Such  is  the  terrible  price  of  the 
violence  fanned  by  Lumumba  and  ttie 
agents  of  Moscow. 

THK    CONGO    GrrS    ITS    INDEPENDENCX 

The  Congo  got  its  independence  on 
June  30.  1960.  On  July  6.  1960.  as  if  at 
a  given  signal,  soldiers  throughout  the 
Congo  mutinied  against  their  white  ofB- 
cers,  and  berserk  demonstrators  ram- 
paged through  the  residential  areas  of 
Congolese  cities  in  a  national  orgy  of 
murder,  mayhem,  rape,  suid  pillaging. 
Even  medical  doctors  and  missionaries, 
who  had  lived  on  the  friendliest  of  terms 
with  native  communities  in  the  bush, 
found  themselves  attacked  by  savage 
bands  of  drunken  natives. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  restrain  his 
countrymen  and  restore  order,  Patrice 
Lumumba,  as  Prime  Minister,  fanned 
the  flames  and  incited  his  people  with 
demagogic  appeals  to  black  racism.  He 
placed  himself  completely  behind  the 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers  and  rewarded 
them  by  promoting  each  man  at  least 
one  rank  and  by  establishing  the  highest 
rate  of  pay  in  the  world  for  the  Con- 
golese Army,  a  rate  of  pay,  in  fact,  that 
is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  American 
GI. 

The  reaction  to  the  July  events  was 
a  mass  flight  of  Belgian  technicians, 
administrators,  and  medical  men.  For 
more  than  a  week.  Sabena  Airlines  di- 
verted its  entire  fleet  to  the  Congo  to 
remove  the  terrified  refugees. 

To  protect  Belgian  lives  and  property, 
the  Belgian  Government  sent  several 
units  of  paratroops  back  to  the  Congo. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Lumumba  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.N..  requesting  the  urgent 
dispatch  of  U.N.  military  assistance  to 
protect  the  Congo  against  Belgian  mili- 
tary intervention.  Meeting  on  the 
night  of  July  13  and  14,  the  Security 
Council  adopted  a  Tunisian  resolution 
calling  upon  Belgium  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  the  Congo  and  authorizing 
the  Secretary  General  to  provide  such 
military  assistance  as  might  be  neces- 
sary until  the  Congolese  security  forces 
were  in  a  position  to  fully  meet  their 
tasks.  The  first  troops  of  the  U.N.  force 
arrived  in  the  Congo  2  days  later.  And 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  U.N.  Congo 
army  which  today  numbers  some  15.000 
men. 

Meanwhile,  on  July  11,  President 
Tshombe  had  proclaimed  Katanga  an 
independent  cotmtry,  after  moving  reso- 
lutely to  put  down  a  mutiny  among  the 
troops  stationed  In  Elisabethville  and  to 
restore  public  order  in  the  Province.  In 
explaining  his  action,  President  Tshombe 
pointed  to  the  disorders  that  were  ramp- 
ant throughout  the  northern  Congo. 
"I  am  seceding  from  chaos."  he  said. 

The  United  Nations  did  not  recognize 
Katanga's  secession.  On  the  other  hand. 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
refused  Lumumba's  demand  for  U.N.  in- 
tervention and  took  the  stand  that  the 
U.N.  force  could  not  become  a  party  to 
internal   conflicts   in   the   Congo.     Dr. 


Ralph  Bimche,  Ulf .  representative  in  the 
Congo  during  the  first  2  months,  an- 
nounced on  August  4,  after  speaking  to 
Tshombe,  that  the  entry  of  Ul^.  troops 
into  Katanga  had  been  suspended. 

In  the  free  world,  the  Katanga  seces- 
sion met  with  a  mixed  reaction.  The 
general  desire  was  to  see  the  Congo  both 
free  and  imited.  But  with  the  rest  of  the 
Congo  in  the  grip  of  violence  and  anar- 
chy, with  the  Lumiunbaists  running  ber- 
serk, with  Communist  influence  at  the 
danger  point,  there  were  many  people 
who  felt  that  there  was  much  to  be  said 
for  the  Katanga  secession;  and  there 
were  many  more,  I  know,  who  felt  that 
judgment  on  the  action  should  be  sus- 
pended until  we  knew  where  the  rest  of 
the  Congo  was  heading. 

I>uring  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  and  other  Com- 
munist bloc  technicians  poured  into  the 
Congo  by  the  hundreds.  At  the  height, 
there  were  some  600  of  these  experts  in 
L^poldville,  attached  to  the  Communist 
embassies.  Western  intelligence  agen- 
cies were  also  able  to  trace  the  influx  of 
fantastic  sums  of  Commimist  money. 
Communist  arms  and  trucks  and  planes 
began  to  arrive,  most  of  them  through 
Stanles^ille. 

It  seemed  as  though  nothing  could  save 
the  Congo. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  over  the 
past  year  that  the  XJU.  saved  the  Congo 
from  communism.  The  U.N.  did  no  such 
thing.  The  Congo  was  saved  by  the  cour- 
ageous action  of  two  men.  President 
Tshombe  of  Katanga,  and  Colonel  Mo- 
butu. As  Colonel  Mobutu — now  General 
Mobutu — told  me  personally  when  I  was 
in  the  Congo  last  November,  the  U.N., 
imder  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  imdercut  his  position  and 
to  impede  his  operations  against  Lu- 
mumba and  the  Lumumbaists.  Indeed, 
Dayal,  until  the  very  end  of  his  term, 
refused  to  recognize  the  legality  of  the 
new  government.    These  are  facts. 

Recognizing  Tshombe  as  an  arch- 
enemy. Limiumba  attempted  to  invade 
Katanga  in  the  month  of  August.  He 
suffered  a  disastrous  and  humiliating  de- 
feat, which  weakened  his  hold  on  the 
government  and  facilitated  his  over- 
throw. 

In  mid -September.  1960.  Colonel 
Mobutu  overthrew  the  government  of 
Lumumba,  ordered  the  Communist  em- 
bassies and  technicians  out  of  the  Congo, 
and  set  up  the  so-called  College  of  High 
Commissioners,  consisting  of  young  uni- 
versity graduates,  to  administer  the 
country  on  an  interim  basis. 

But  the  damage  wrought  by  Lumumba 
before  he  was  overthrown  was  so  great 
that,  even  given  the  most  favorable  de- 
velopments, it  will  take  years  and  con- 
ceivably decades  for  the  Congo  to  re- 
cover. The  fabric  of  social  order  In  a 
primitive  country  like  the  Congo,  once  it 
is  shattered,  is  about  as  difficult  to  put 
together  again  ec  Humpty  Dumpty's 
fragile  shell. 

When  I  was  in  the  Congo  last  Novem- 
ber, I  was  told  that  the  Congolese  Na- 
tional Army  had  remained  in  a  state 
of  chronic  mutiny  and  banditry  ever 
since  the  uprising  of  July  6.  1960.  The 
condition  of  the  army  has  not  improved 
in  recent  months.     Instead  of  being  a 


source  of  security,  the  army  remains 
the  chief  source  of  insecurity  in  the 
country.  There  are  possibly  several 
thousand  soldiers  in  the  army  who  may 
be  considered  reasonably  disciplined. 
The  rest  of  the  25,000  men,  while  re- 
ceiving their  pay,  are  terrorizing  the 
populace  and  defying  every  effort  to 
bring  them  under  control.  To  my  mind, 
there  has  probably  never  been  a  more 
preposterous  situation.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  American  taxpayer  is  being 
called  upon  to  subsidize  an  army  of  band- 
its and  mutineers  whose  GI's  get  paid  at 
the  fantastic  rate  of  more  than  $180  per 
month,  compared  with  $85  per  month  for 
the  American  GI.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  American  taxpayer  is  being  called 
upon  to  pay  the  lion's  share  of  the  bill 
for  a  U.N.  army  whose  prime  function, 
in  the  Congo  north  of  Katanga  has  been 
to  defend  the  Congolese  people  against 
their  own  army.  It  is  high  time  that  an 
end  was  called  to  this  nonsense. 

When  Ambassador  Clare  H.  Timber- 
lake  arrived  in  the  Congo  in  early  July 
1960,  it  was  immediately  apparent  to  him 
that  the  restoration  of  discipline  in  the 
Congolese  Army  took  precedence  over 
everything  else,  and  he  made  repeated 
representations  to  this  effect.  A  disci- 
plined army  would  contribute  to  social 
and  political  stability.  An  undisciplined 
army  was  bound  to  make  an  already 
chaotic  situation  every  more  chaotic. 

The  U.N.  might  have  brought  the  sit- 
uation under  control  when  it  flrst  came 
into  the  Congo  had  it  acted  resolutely 
and  immediately  to  disarm  the  muti- 
neers, disband  the  worst  units,  and  re- 
store order  in  the  others.  But  the  UJ*. 
could  not  make  up  its  mind  that  it  had 
the  authority  to  take  such  action;  and. 
under  the  regime  of  Rajeshwar  Dayal. 
who  became  U.N.  director  for  the  Congo 
on  August  20.  1960.  the  UJ*.  seemed  to 
be  far  more  interested  in  supporting 
Lumumba  and  undermining  Mobutu 
than  it  was  in  restoring  discipline  m  the 
Congo  Army. 

The  result  was  that  nothing  was  done. 

Today,  no  one  has  a  solution  for  this 
situation.  Among  the  people  with  whom 
I  spoke,  there  was  agreement  that  the 
mutineers  are  beyond  retraining;  it  was 
also  agreed  that  the  5,000  or  6.000  U.N. 
troops  thinly  scattered  through  the  vftst 
area  of  the  Congo  outside  Katanga,  can- 
not possibly  undertake  to  disarm  these 
soldiers  turned  bandits. 

In  any  country  which  has  only  recently 
emerged  from  the  jungle,  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  is  the  beginning  of  every- 
thing. In  the  absence  of  order  and 
effective  government,  the  once-rich  Bel- 
gian Congo  has  become  an  economic 
wasteland.  The  production  of  staple 
crops  like  cotton  and  rice  has  fallen  to 
one-third  and  one-fourth  of  preinde- 
pcndence  level.  In  the  city  of  L6opold- 
vlUe  almost  half  the  labor  force  is  out  of 
work.  Government  revenues  are  not  be- 
ing collected.  Even  with  the  massive 
subsidies  from  the  U.N.,  from  Belgium, 
and  from  the  United  States,  the  Congo 
Government  stands  on  the  brink  of  in- 
solvency and  breakdown. 

For  much  of  this  mess  in  the  Congo. 
F'atrice  Lumumba  and  his  racist  and 
Muscovite  cohorts  are  to  blame.  But 
frankness  demands  that  at  least  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  blame  be  assessed  against  the 
ineptness  of  a  UN.  policy  that  has  made 
the  forced  submission  of  Katanga  Its 
prime  objective  rather  than  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  the  rest  of  the  Congo. 

THE    QUESTIO^    OF   CONGOLESE    CNrTT 

We  have  talked  about  unity  in  the 
Congo.  But  the  word  "unity"  can  have 
many  meanings. 

When  the  Kri?mlin  talks  of  unity,  it 
means  unity  under  Soviet  control. 

When  Nehru  and  Krishna  Menon 
speak  of  unity,  they  mean  unity  that 
corre.sponds  witli  their  neutralist  phi- 
losophy and  serves  their  own  interests. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  people  of  the 
Congo  would  hiive  a  concept  of  unity 
that  corresponds  neither  to  the  Soviet 
concept  nor  to  the  Indian. 

As  for  ourselvtjs,  I  hope  that  when  we 
speak  of  unity,  we  mean  the  kind  of 
unity  that  is  fieely  acceptable  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Congo,  with  no  foreign 
intervention  or  a  minimum  of  such  inter- 
vention, limited  to  friendly  assistance 
and  advice. 

What  has  happened  since  the  first 
part  of  last  year  can  be  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  the  conflict  between  these 
differing  concept>s  of  Congolese  unity. 

Left  to  themsolves,  or  given  a  decent 
minimum  of  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance. I  earnestly  believe  that  the  Con- 
golese leaders  could  have  achieved  an 
agreement  on  reunification  that  would 
have  been  acceptable  to  all  sides.  Indeed 
I  believe  that  th(!  Congolese  leaders  were 
several  times  on  the  verge  of  achieving 
such  imity  when  their  efforts  were  scut- 
tled by  the  Afro -Asian  extremists  in  the 
United  Nations,  who  wished  to  see  unity 
on  their  terms  only. 

The  overthrow  of  Lumumba  encour- 
aged the  Congolese  leaders,  in  Katanga 
and  Kasai,  as  well  as  in  Leop>oldville.  to 
think  again  in  terms  of  national  unity. 
They  were  furtlier  encouraged  to  think 
of  unity  because  of  the  threat  posed  by 
Antoine  Gizenga's  rival  government, 
which  had  been  established  in  Stanley- 
ville in  mid-No\  ember  with  Soviet  bloc 
support,  and  because  of  their  grave  dis- 
satisfaction with  United  Nations  policy 
under  Dayal. 

THE    TANANARIVE    CONFERENCE 

On  March  6,  li)61,  on  the  prime  initia- 
tive of  President  Tshombe.  a  conference 
of  Congolese  leaders  convened  at  Tan- 
anarive, the  capital  of  Madagascar,  or 
Malagasay,  as  it  is  now  known.  Only 
Gizenga.  among  the  top-ranking  leaders 
was  absent.  Th«'  conference  terminated 
in  an  agreement — the  so-called  Ta- 
nanarive Agreement — proposing  a  loose 
confederation  of  states,  under  the  prebl- 
dency  of  Mr.  Kasavubu.  There  was  to 
be  a  council  of  states  composed  of  Presi- 
dent Kasavubu  and  the  heads  of  the 
member  states:  and  there  was  to  be  an 
executive  coordinating  body,  appointed 
by  the  member  governments,  to  carry 
out  the  council's  decisions.  The  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  Kasavubu.  Tshombe. 
Kalonji.  and  othi^r  leaders. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  say  that 
the  Tananarive  Agreement,  had  it  been 
implemented,  would  have  paved  the  way 
to  the  Balkanization  of  the  Congo,  with 
secessionist  state.s  springing  up  all  over 
the  place.    But  there  are  others  who  be- 


lieve that  the  2 -page  document  was 
couched  in  such  vague  and  general 
language  that  it  could  have  been  in- 
terpreted in  a  dozen  different  ways,  for 
better  or  for  worse. 

For  my  own  part.  I  feel  that  the 
Tananarive  Agreement  had  unique 
possibilities  precisely  because  it  was 
achieved  voluntarily,  and  on  the  basis 
of  Congolese  initiative.  I  believe  that 
had  we  taken  the  Tananarive  Agreement 
as  a  starting  point,  and  had  we  used  our 
influence  in  a  friendly  way,  to  urge 
tightening  up  where  we  felt  it  needed 
tightening  up,  Tananarive  might  have 
led  to  a  viable  and  enduring  arrange- 
ment. 

Tananarive  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
the  Afro-Asian  extremists  and  by  the 
Communists.  They  attacked  with  par- 
ticular virulence  Tananarive's  proposal 
to  bypass  or  ignore  the  Lumumbaist- 
dominated  Parliament.  But  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  were  in  our 
Department  of  State  those  who  looked 
upon  Tananarive  with  an  open  mind, 
who  felt  that  we  should  accept  it  as  a 
point  of  departure,  rather  than  reject  it 
out  of  hand.  In  this  connection,  I  should 
like  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  6,  1960: 

Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  feels 
that  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
Powers  have  accepted  too  willingly  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Congolese  leaders  at  the 
Malagasay  conference,  which,  in  the  Indian 
view,  are  Invalid  unless  they  are  ratified  by 
a  meeting  of  the  Congolese  Assembly.  And 
from  Delhi  a  meeting  of  that  assembly  looks 
as  far  off  as  ever. 

This  was  a  period  of  busthng  and 
mysterious  activity  on  the  question  of 
the  Congo.  The  Congolese  Government 
had  publicly  and  repeatedly  demanded 
the  recall  of  Dayal  as  chief  United  Na- 
tions representative.  On  April  4.  1961, 
for  example,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported: 

Last  Tuesday.  Mario  Cardoso,  Congolese 
representative  at  the  tJnited  Nations,  charged 
that  a  solution  of  the  Congo  problem  had 
been  prevented  by  what  he  termed  the  re- 
fusal of  Mr.  Dayal  to  consult  with  officials 
of  President  Kasa\-ubu's  regime. 

It  was  no  secret,  either,  that  the  rela- 
tions between  Ambassador  Timberlake 
and  Rajeshwar  Dayal  had  been  embit- 
tered from  the  beginning.  Ambassador 
Timberlake  is  a  man  who  believes  pro- 
foundly in  the  United  Nations,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  flrst  to  urge  that  the 
U.N.  be  brought  into  the  Congo.  But 
he  felt  that  the  U.N.,  in  many  respects, 
had  failed  to  perform  its  essential  func- 
tions, and  that  Dayal  had  perverted  the 
intent  of  the  U.N.'8  Intervention  in  sup- 
porting Lumumba  and  undercutting 
Mobutu. 

The  public  record  indicates  that  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  and  his  foreign  policy 
adviser.  Krishna  Menon,  bitterly  resisted 
the  demands  that  Dayal  be  recalled.  In 
dealing  with  this  matter,  the  New  York 
Times  said  in  the  article  of  April  4.  1961. 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted: 

Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  warned 
today  that  activities  to  oust  Rajeshwar 
Dayal,  the  Indian  who  beads  the  United 
Nations  mission  In  the  Congo,  could  have 
"some  effect  on  the  maintenance  of  our 
forces  there." 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  making  this 
statement.  Nehru  was.  in  effect,  threat- 
ening blackmail;  he  was  saying  that  if 
Dayal  were  not  retained,  the  Indian 
forces  serving  the  UJI.  might  be  re- 
called. Since  India  appeared  to  be  the 
only  major  source  of  Afro-Asian  troops 
for  the  Congo  operation,  the  recall  of 
these  troops  would  have  had  a  crippling 
effect  on  the  entire  military  operation  in 
the  Congo. 

THE    COQUILHATVILLE    CONFERENCE 

On  April  24,  shortly  after  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  made  the  statements  I  have 
quoted — and  I  ask  that  this  sequence  be 
carefully  noted— the  Congolese  political 
leaders  convened  at  Coquilhatville.  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  discussions 
initiated  at  Tananarive  in  March. 

What  had  happened  in  the  interim 
period,  I.  of  course,  do  not  know.  But 
it  is  clear  that  President  Kasavubu.  For- 
eign Minister  Bomboko,  and  the  other 
LeopKJldville  conferees  had.  for  some  rea- 
son, decided  that  the  loose  confederation 
to  which  they  had  agreed  at  Tananarive 
was  no  longer  adequate.  In  addition, 
they  had  decided  in  favor  of  reconvening 
the  Lumumbaist -dominated  Parliament, 
which  the  Tananarive  agreement  had 
proposed  to  bypass.  President  Tshombe 
was  imprisoned  for  6  weeks,  imtil  he 
accepted  the  terms  of  a  new  agreement, 
calling  for  a  more  centralized  form  of 
government  and  for  the  reconvening  of 
Parliament. 

On  May  13.  President  Kasavubu  an- 
nounced that  Parliament  would  be  recon- 
vened in  July.  Nehru's  basic  demand 
had  now  been  met. 

On  May  25.  Rajeshwar  Dayal's  resig- 
nation as  U.N.  Congo  representative  was 
announced  by  the  UJ^. 

THE    RECALL    OF    TIMfiERLAKE 

In  the  June  5,  1961,  issue,  Newsweek 's 
'Periscope, "  reporting  on  the  resignation 
of  Dayal,  stated  that  Dayal's  chief  critics. 
United  States  Ambassador  Timberlake 
and  British  Ambassador  Ian  Scott,  would 
be  recalled  within  several  weeks,  as  a 
sequel  to  Nehru's  acceptance  of  Dayal's 
resignation. 

What  happened  then?  In  early  June, 
without  any  explanation,  other  than  the 
questionable  explanation  that  he  needed 
a  rest.  Ambassador  Timberlake  was  re- 
called. His  recall,  in  my  opinion,  marked 
the  turning  point  m  our  Congo  policy. 
It  marked  a  victory  for  those  officials  and 
advisers  in  the  Department  of  State  who 
attach  transcendent  importance  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  to  the  task 
of  pleasing  Nehru.  Since  Nehru  believes 
in  coalition  governments  with  pro-Com- 
munist elements  in  Laos,  the  Congo,  and 
other  pointfi,  these  advisers  apparently 
also  believe  in  the  viability  of  such  gov- 
ernments. 

The  recall  of  Timberlake  raises  many 
questions. 

Here  was  an  outstanding  State  De- 
partment officer,  with  a  record  of  more 
than  30  years  of  service  in  many 
coimtries,  an  Ambassador  who  was 
worshipijed  by  his  staff  and  who  com- 
manded the  admiration  and  affection  of 
every  American  correspondent  in  the 
Congo,    an   Ambassador   who   had    not 
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hnriratfd  to  stand  op  to  the  UJf.  repre- 
sentative when  lie  felt  tliat  this  repre- 
sentsttve  was  Tlotattiv  the  Intent  of  the 
UJf.  or  faiUng  to  cany  out  this  intent. 
After  «>ending  11  months  In  the  Congo, 
he  has  mastered  the  incredtMe  intrica- 
cies of  its  p(ditiC8.  and  had  reached  the 
point  of  maximum  ntilltsr.  And  yet,  for 
some  mysterious  reason  it  was  decided 
to  recall  this  Ambassador  without  any 
explanation — and  to  recall  him  so  hur- 
riedly that  no  replacement  was  available 
to  take  over  at  the  point  of  his  recall. 
Ambassador  Oullion,  who  replaced  Am- 
bassador Timberlake.  did  not  arrive  in 
the  Congo  until  early  September,  3 
months  after  Tlmberlake's  departure. 

Ambassador  Tlmberlake's  imceremoni- 
ous  recall  was  all  the  more  perplexing 
because  it  coincided  with  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  Congo.  At  the  CoqullhatviUe  Con- 
ference it  had  been  decided  that  the 
Congolese  Parliament  would  be  recon- 
vened at  the  University  of  Louvaniimi  in 
L6opoldville  toward  the  end  of  July.  To 
this  Parliament,  with  its  heavl^  Lu- 
mumbaist  majority,  was  to  be  entrusted 
the  task  of  electing  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Congo. 

There  was  a  serious  danger  that  the 
Louvanlum  Conference  might  result  In 
the  election  of  a  government  headed  by 
Glzenga  or  some  other  pro-Communist. 
It  was  obviously  In  our  interests  to  use 
our  influence — with  propriety,  but  never- 
theless with  energy — to  help  assure  the 
election  of  a  middle-of-the-road  govern- 
ment. Our  Interest  at  least  demanded 
that  during  the  critical  weeks  preceding 
the  Louvaniiun  Conference,  we  have  on 
the  spot  a  senior  political  officer  of 
superior  ability,  possessing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Congo  situation.  But 
the  fact  is  that  during  this  entire  critical 
period  our  Embassy  remained  without 
an  Ambassador. 

The  State  Department  is  a  oxnplex 
organization,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  who  in  the  Department  was  re- 
sponsible for  Ambassador  Tlmberlake's 
recall.  But  from  the  sequence  of  events, 
it  would  almost  appear  that  whoever  was 
responsible  was  so  determined  to  get 
Ambassador  Timberlake  out  of  the  coun- 
try before  the  Louvanlimi  Conference, 
that  they  were  untroubled  over  the  pros- 
pect of  leaving  the  Embassy  without  an 
Ambassador. 

I  want  to  repeat  to  the  Senators  that 
the  recall  of  Ambassador  Timberlake 
raises  a  most  serious  question.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  Newsweek's  "Perl- 
scope,"  several  weeks  in  advance  of  Am- 
bassador Tlmberlake's  recall,  forecast 
that  he  would  be  recalled  as  a  sequel  to 
the  recall  of  Dayal.  In  short,  it  ai^jears 
to  have  been  a  horse  swap. 

I  cannot  state  with  certainty  that  the 
Newsweek  account  was  accurate.  But 
I  can  state  with  certainty  that  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  accurate  by  many  American 
correspondents  who  have  followed  the 
Congo  situation  closely.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  universally  respected  political 
editors  in  this  country  told  me  that  he 
would  stake  his  personal  reputation  on 
the  fact  that  Timberlake  was  horse 
swapped  for  Dayal.  I  can  also  state  with 
certainty  that,  despite  many  inquiries. 


I  have  thns  far  not  heard  any  other  ex- 
planatton  of  the  Timberlake  recall 
which  makes  sense. 

As  my  final  observation  on  the  Timber- 
lake  matter,  I  find  it  disturbing  that  this 
senior  and  respected  officer,  upon  his 
recall  from  the  Congo,  was  assigned  to 
an  obscure  position  as  State  Department 
representative  to  the  Air  University  at 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

Perhaps  it  was  all  a  matter  of  coin- 
cidence. Perhaps  it  was  also  a  matter 
of  coincidence  that  Mr.  Jerome  Lavallee, 
the  U.N.  adviser  to  the  Office  of  Central 
African  Affairs,  who  had  originally  been 
assigned  the  task  of  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  the  Katanga  representa- 
tive in  this  country,  was  transferred  to 
the  Commerce  Department. 

Perhaps  it  is  also  a  matter  of  coin- 
cidence that  within  the  past  few  days. 
Mr.  Lewis  Hoffacker.  the  American  Con- 
sul in  Elisabethville,  has  been  transferred 
to  another  ixDst.  Mr.  HoEfacker  had  per- 
formed the  incredible  diplomatic  feat  of 
maintaining  a  friendly  relationship  with 
Tshombe,  while  faithfully  representing  a 
State  Department  policy  which  Tshombe 
felt  opposed  him  at  every  point.  Indeed, 
at  the  present  time,  Hoffacker  is  prob- 
ably the  only  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  who  commands 
Tshombe's  personal  respect  and  for 
whom  he  has  feelings  of  friendship. 

I  am  constrained  to  ask  whether  this 
is  the  reason  why  this  outstanding  con- 
sular officer,  after  less  than  10  months 
in  Elisabethville,  has  been  transferred 
to  another  post. 

THI     CONTLICnNG     OBJECTIveS     AT     LOUVANITJM 

I  am  not  revealing  any  secrets  when  I 
say  that  during  the  period  preceding  the 
Louvanlum  Conference,  and  even  during 
the  Conference  itself,  there  was  consid- 
erable jockeying  for  influence  by  the 
UJ^.,  by  ourselves,  by  the  Afro- Asians, 
and  by  Soviet  agents.  Indeed,  anyone 
who  has  knowledge  of  such  things  would 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  interested 
nations  and  agencies  did  not  sit  on  the 
sidelines,  in  a  condition  of  complete 
neutraUty  and  passivity,  waiting  to  see 
what  kind  of  government  the  Congolese 
Parliament  would  elect. 

As  I  see  it,  the  poslticms  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Louvanlimi  Conference  were  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

The  Soviets  were  aiming  for  a  Mos- 
cow-oriented government  under  Gizenga 
as  Prime  Minister,  as  their  first  choice. 
As  a  second  choice,  they  were  willing  to 
consider  a  coalition  in  which  the  pro- 
Sovirt  and  neutralist  elements  were 
"properly"  represented. 

Nehru  and  the  Afro-Asian  extremists 
were  aiming  for  an  Adoula -Gizenga  co- 
alition— and  they  might  even  have  been 
Willing  to  go  alm^  with  a  Gizenga- Adoula 
coftlition.  that  la,  a  coalition  with 
Gizenga  in  the  No.  1  spot,  had  such  a 
thing  come  into  being.  To  Krishna 
Menon,  I  am  certain,  the  emergence  of 
such  a  govenmient  would  have  been  a 
cause  for  dedight.  The  one  variant  aU 
the  Afro-Asian  extremists  would  have 
found  completely  unacceptable  was  a 
moderate   pro-Western    coalition    cen- 


tered around  the  personalities  of  Adoula 
ind  Tshombe. 

The  U.N.  representatives,  whose  posi- 
tion and  philosophy  require  that  they 
attempt  to  satisfy  all  sidite — the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  the  Afro-Asians,  and  the 
West — favored  the  creation  of  an  across- 
tjlie-board  coalition  containing  pro-Com- 
ftaunist  elements,  neutralists,  moderates. 
Conservatives,  and  some  pro-Western 
elements.  In  short,  they  favored  an 
Adoula-Gizenga  coalition,  and  in  this 
sense  their  policy  ran  parallel  to  that  of 
Nehru  and  the  Afro-Asian  extremists. 

The  position  of  the  State  Department 
Uas  somewhat  more  complicated.  An 
Adoula-Gizenga  coalition  was  accept- 
able to  it.  although  I  know  there  were 
members  of  the  Department  who  had 
grave  reservations  about  the  viability  of 
such  a  coalition.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Bovernment  with  Gizer^a  in  the  No.  1 
position  was  completely  unacceptable; 
If  it  appeared  that  the  only  choice  was 
between  a  Gizenga  government  and  an 
Adoula-Tshombe  coalition,  then  despite 
ttie  sensitivities  of  the  Nehru  bloc,  the 
preference  of  everyone  in  the  Depart- 
ment was  clearly  for  the  latter  variant. 

THE    STKUXLENS    MISSION 

At  this  point,  we  come  to  another  part 
Of  the  untold  story  of  the  Congo. 

The  fact  is  that,  for  several  days'  time, 
When  there  appeared  to  be  a  serious  pos- 
sibility that  Gizenga  would  emerge  the 
Victor  at  the  Louvanlum  Conference,  the 
State  Department  seemed  to  be  veering 
in  the  direction  of  an  Adoula-Tshombe 
fjovemment.  It  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  persuade  President  Tshombe  to  send 
his  Parliamentarians  to  Louvanlum  and 
U  even  asked  Mr.  Michel  Struelens.  di- 
rector of  the  Katanga  Information  Serv- 
ice in  New  York,  to  leave  for  the  Congo 
on  several  hours'  notice  Jn  an  effort  to 
effect  an  agreement'  with  President 
Tshombe. 

The  State  Department  has  on  several 
occasions  denied  that  Mr.  Struelens  went 
on  a  mission  for  it  These  denials  are 
evidence  of  how  seriously  the  responsible 
hieads  of  the  Department  can  sometimes 
be  misled  by  faulty  information  from 
their  subordinates.  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Struelens  mission  briefly 
because  I  consider  the  Struelens  mission 
to  be  another  turning  point  in  the  evolu- 
tilon  of  our  Congo  policy. 

On  July  28,  1961.  Mr.  Struelens  vis- 
ited the  Department  of  State  in  the  com- 
pany of  Jean-Marie  Pwetto,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Katanga  Parliament,  Mr. 
Henri  Kambolo,  President  of  the  Kona- 
k>t  Party,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tshombe 
btother  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Struelens  had  enjoyed  a  friendly 
a»d  cooperative  relationship  -with  the 
Department  since  he  arrived  here  in 
Optober  1960.  He  and  his  party  were 
received  by  Mr.  Vance,  director  of  the 
Central  African  desk,  and  Mr.  Jerome 
Hvallee.  United  Nations  adviser  to  the 
OfBce  of  Central  African  Affairs.  Mr. 
Vfnee  and  Mr.  Lavallee  stated  that  they 
h»d  just  received  news  indicating  that 
the  Lumumbaists  enjoyed  a  dangerous 
degree  of  influence  in  the  Parilament  and 
they  were  seriously  concerned  over  the 
possibility  that  Gizenga  would  be  elected 
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Prime  Minister.  They  stated  that  it 
was  extremely  important  to  have  the 
Katanga  Parliamentarians  go  to  L6o- 
poldville  in  order  to  prevent  a  Gizenga 

majority. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
IV). e  that  the  New  York  Times,  on  July 
27— that  is,  the  day  before  Mr.  Struelens' 
conference  with  tlie  State  Department- 
carried  a  dispatch  from  its  Congo  corre- 
.«;pondent.  Henry  Tanner,  which  stated 
that,  in  the  election  of  officers  of  the 
Chamber  of  E>eputies: 

The  followers  of  .\ntolne  Gizenga.  head  of 
the  Soviet-backed  Congo  regime  In  Stanley- 
ville, won  an  Impressive  victory  yester- 
day. •  •  •  The  extent  of  the  victory  by  the 
Gizenga  forces  cam  ?  as  a  surprise  to  Congo- 
lese political  observers  here.  It  caused  sf>ec- 
ulatlon  that  Mr  GUenga  might  have  a  better 
chance  than  was  commonly  expected  to  be- 
come Premier  of  a  national  coalition  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Vance  suggested  that  Struelens, 
together  with  his  three  Katangan  visi- 
tors, try  to  work  o  Jt  the  text  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  I>epartment  of  State 
and  President  Tshombe  that  would  make 
possible  the  immediate  dispatch  of  Ka- 
tanga Parliamentarians  to  Leopoldville. 
Mr.  Struelens  dictated  the  text  of  the 
suggested  agreement  to  Mr.  Lavallee  in 
French.  In  essence,  it  covered  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

First.  Tshombe  would  send  the  Ka- 
tanga Parliamentarians  to  the  Louvan- 
lum Conference  forthwith. 

Second  The  Department  of  State 
would  undertake  to  assure  United  Na- 
tions protection  for  the  Katanga  dele- 
gation. 

Third.  With  the  participation  of  Ka- 
tanga in  the  Louvanium  Conference  as- 
sured, the  United  States  would  not  take 
a  stand  prejudici.J  to  Katanga  in  the 
further  political  discussions  that  were 
bound  to  ensue. 

Fourth.  The  StJ  te  Department  would 
issue  a  statement  <  ommending  President 
Tshombe  for  his  decision  to  participate 
in  the  Louvanium  Conference. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  was  sent 
upstairs  to  a  higher  oflBce,  where  it  re- 
ceived approval.  Whereupon,  using  Mr. 
Lavallee's  telephone,  and  with  Mr.  La- 
vallee standing  beside  him  and  checking 
the  text  as  he  read  it,  Mr.  Struelens  dic- 
tated the  proposed  agreement  to  his  sec- 
retary' in  New  York  for  immediate  trans- 
mission to  President  Tshombe  via  telex. 
The  State  Department  representatives 
had  a  call  put  through  to  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche  of  the  United  Nations;  and  be- 
fore Mr.  Struelens'  departure  that  after- 
noon they  were  able  to  assure  him  that 
the  U.N.  would  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  Katanga  Parliamentarians  in  Leo- 
poldville. 

On  the  morning  of  July  31.  Mr.  Strue- 
lens received  a  call  from  Mr.  Lavallee. 
Mr.  Lavallee  told  him  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  not  .vet  received  a  reply  to 
the  telex  of  July  28,  and  that  time  was 
-unning  out.     He  asked  Mr.  Struelens 

hether  he  could  leave  that  afternoon 
jr  the  Congo  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
'  esident  Tshomb<;  to  accept  the  agree- 
i?nt  and  to  dispatch  his  Parliamentar- 
.:-ns  to  the  Louvanium  Conference. 


Mr.  Struelens  agreed  to  go,  and  he  left 
that  afternoon  by  Air  France.  He  paid 
for  the  roimdtrip  ticket  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Katanga  Information  Service. 

Stopping  at  Brazzaville,  capital  of  the 
foi-mer  French  Congo,  Mr.  Struelens  had 
a  meeting  with  Mr.  Wilton  W.  Blancke, 
the  American  Ambassador,  and  with  Mr. 
Robert  Eisenberg,  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Central  African  Affairs,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Brazzaville  at  the  time 
because  he  was  returning  from  a  confer- 
ence in  Lagos.  That  afternoon,  Mr. 
Struelens  left  Brazzaville  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  Eisenberg  and  flew  directly  to 
Elisabethville.  the  capital  of  Katanga. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  ai  the  time 
Mr.  Eisenberg  and  Mr.  Struelens  ar- 
rived in  Elisabethville.  Tshombe  had  his 
Parliamentarians  already  assembled  and 
ready  to  leave  for  Leopoldville  as  soon 
a<;  a  decision  was  made. 

Mr.  Struelens  met  several  times  with 
President  Tshombe  and  arranged  for 
several  meetings  between  President 
Tshombe  and  Mr.  Eisenberg,  who  was 
accompanied  by  William  C.  Canup. 
American  consul  in  Elisabethville. 

Each  time  I  saw  President  Tshombe  In 
advance — 

Said  Mr.  Struelens — 

I  asked  him  to  drop  any  other  matter.  I 
told  him  that  he  had  to  see  these  gentle- 
men  first,  and  he  did  this 

Finally,  on  August  3.  President 
Tshombe  accepted  the  proposed  agree- 
ment without  reservation. 

But  that  afternoon  the  radio  brought 
the  news  that  the  Louvanium  Confer- 
ence had  elected  a  Government  with 
Cyrille  Adoula  as  Prime  Minister  and 
Antoine  Gizenga  as  Vice  Premier. 

President  Tshombe  had  since  charged 
that  this  coalition  was  a  product  of  a 
desperate  effort  by  the  U.N.  to  head  off 
the  prospect  of  an  Adoula-Tshombe 
coalition.  I  believe  there  is  .something 
to  this  charge,  since  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
could  not  help  but  be  sensitive  to  the  fact 
that  an  Adoula-Tshombe  coalition  would 
have  been  bitterly  opposed  not  only  by 
the  Communist  nations,  but  by  Nehru 
and  Sukarno  and  other  Afro-Asian 
leaders.  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of 
record,  too,  that  Mr.  Linner  has  ac- 
cepted personal  credit  for  persuading 
Gizenga  to  enter  into  a  coalition  with 
Adoula  in  the  No.  2  slot. 

At  the  moment  that  the  formation  of 
the  Adoula-Gizenga  coalition  was  an- 
nounced, both  Mr.  Struelens  and  Mr. 
Eisenberg  believed  that  the  agreement 
with  Tshombe  still  could  and  should  be 
acted  on.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Struelens,  despite  the  personal  danger 
to  himself,  should  leave  immediately  for 
Leopoldville  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  situation  with  Mr.  Linner.  Mr. 
Eisenberg  gave  Mr.  Struelens  a  letter 
to  Ambassador  Blancke:  Ambassador 
Blancke.  when  Mr.  Struelens  arrived  in 
Brazzaville,  put  through  a  telephone  call 
to  the  American  Embassy  in  Leopold- 
ville; and  a  few  hours  later,  Mr.  Strue- 
lens was  met  at  the  Leopoldville  end 
of  the  Congo  ferry  by  two  members  of 
the  Embassy  staff  who  got  him  past  the 
river  guards  by  pretending  that  he  was 
an  American  consular  officer. 


Struelens  was  then  driven  in  the  Em- 
bassy car  to  U.N.  headquarters,  where 
he  met  with  Mr.  T .inner.  He  told  Mr. 
Lirmer  that  President  Tshombe  wished 
to  meet  with  Prime  Minister  Adoula 
promptly  in  an  effort  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences, but  that  the  meeting  would 
have  to  be  set  up  in  some  other  place 
than  Leopoldville.  He  said  that  Presi- 
dent Tshombe  could  not  agree  to  Leo- 
poldville because  of  his  imprisonment  by 
the  Leopoldville  authorities  at  the  time 
of  the  Coquilhatville  Conference. 

To  this,  Mr.  Linner  replied  that  the 
meeting  would  have  to  take  place  in 
Leopoldville,  and  he  confirmed  this  with 
a  telephone  call  to  Prime  Minister 
Adoula  in  Mr.  Struelens'  presence. 

When  Mr.  Struelens  returned  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  thanked  by  the 
State  Department  for  the  job  he  had 
done.  According  to  Mr.  Struelens.  how- 
ever, the  State  Department  officials  now 
took  the  stand  that  Tshombe  would  have 
to  bow  to  the  accomplished  fact  of  the 
Adoula-Gizenga  government,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  bow,  force  would  have  to 
be  used  against  him. 

It  would  appear  that  the  State  De- 
partment performed  this  drastic  about- 
turn  because  it  felt  that  it  no  longer 
needed  Tshombe  to  offset  the  threat  of  a 
Gizenga  takeover  in  Leopoldville.  An 
Adoula-Gizenga  coahtion  was  accept- 
able to  us.  It  was  highly  acceptable  to 
Nehru  and  the  Afro-Asians.  It  was 
highly  acceptable  to  Moscow.  Everyone 
was  happy. 

Since  I  am  primarily  concerned  today 
with  what  hapE>ened  in  the  Congo,  I  do 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  lamentable  story 
of  how  the  State  Department,  after  thus 
using  Mr.  Struelens.  2  months  later  re- 
voked his  visa,  and  of  the  pointless  and 
unjust  vendetta  it  conducted  against 
him.  This  is  a  separate  story  and  it  will. 
I  believe,  be  told  to  the  American  people 
in  due  course.  I  hope  very  soon. 

THE    CONSEQU-ENCES    OF    LOtrVANTlTM 

There  is  still  a  tendency  in  official  cir- 
cles to  defend  the  Louvanium  Confer- 
ence as  a  great  triumph  for  American 
policy.  It  was  no  such  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  was  a  triimiph  for  any- 
one, it  was  a  triumph  for  Nehru  and 
Krishna  Menon  and  the  an ti -Western 
neutralists.  And  the  Communist  press 
for  the  period  indicates  that  the  Com- 
munists at  least  regarded  it  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

We  must  accept  the  situation  that 
exists  today  as  a  starting  point  for  any 
future  efforts.  The  Louvanian  Confer- 
ence cannot  be  completely  undone,  and 
I  do  not  propose  that  we  attempt  the 
impossible  task  of  turning  the  political 
clock  back  to  the  situation  that  existed 
prior  to  Louvanium.  But  I  think  it  is 
important  to  be  honest  with  ourselves  in 
evaluating  its  consequences. 

It  was  not  a  triumph  for  the  free 
world  when  Adoula  and  Gizenga  traveled 
together  to  the  Belgrade  Conference  and 
voted  for  all  of  the  malicious  anti- 
Western  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference. 

It  was  not  a  triumph  for  Western  pol- 
icy when  Prime  Minister  Adoula,  in  def- 
erence to  the  desires  of  his  government, 
invited  the  Soviet  bloc  to  reopen  their 
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KmliMgieii  in  tbe  Congo — the  very  an- 
bantes,  I  wtah  to  i  Int  out,  that  had  rl- 
nMwt  Buecteded  in  eonrertJiig  the  Coogo 
ixito  a  Sovtak  aatdlite  1  year  prevlooBlsr. 

It  waa  not  a  Ttetory  for  the  free  world 
when,  }urt  before  the  Septonber  action 
in  Katanga,  Xtut  Adoula  government  ap- 
pointed Bglite  Bochely-Davidaon.  (me  of 
the  most  notortotis  pro-Communists  in 
the  Congo,  as  Administrator  for  Ka- 
tanga, liet  me  state  at  this  point,  that 
while  there  are  some  politicians  in  the 
Congo  about  whose  political  views  doubt 
exists,  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  single  per- 
son who  win  challenge  the  statement 
that  Bochely-Davldson  is  one  of  the 
most  confirmed  and  dangerous  leftists 
in  the  Congo.  Had  the  September  mili- 
tary action  succeeded  tn  overthrowing 
the  government  of  President  Tshombe. 
and  had  Bochely-Davidson,  backed  by 
VJi.  bayonets,  been  installed  in  power 
as  Administrator  for  Katanga,  the  great 
mineral  wealth  of  Katanga  might  today 
be  a  Soviet  asset. 

Nor  was  it  a  victory  for  the  free  world 
when  the  Louvanium  Conference,  in  its 
attempts  to  satisfy  everyone,  established 
a  cabinet  of  44  members,  of  whom  the 
great  majority  had  neither  competence 
nor  integrity  nor  the  most  elementary 
experience.  No  (me  has  spoken  more  elo- 
quently about  this  situation  than  Prime 
Minister  Adoula.  when  he  addressed  Par- 
liament on  June  14,  on  the  subject  of  the 
corruption  and  inefficiency  of  his  gov- 
ernment. The  New  York  Times  (juoted 
Prime  Minister  Adoula  as  sasdng: 

That  If  the  goyernment  was  corrupt,  ■un- 
wieldy and  Inccnnpetent,  It  was  the  fault  of 
the  Parliament  that  had  forced  the  govern- 
ment on  hlxn. 

"Every  one  of  you  wanted  to  become  a 
minister,"  he  aald.  "To  satisfy  thMe  ambi- 
tions we  have  been  forced  to  constitute  a 
government  of  dishonest  and  Incapable  per- 
sons, chosen  by  you  or  by  every  political 
party." 

To  Prime  Minister  Adoula's  credit,  he 
has  taken  energetic  mettsures  to  reduce 
and  reorganize  his  cabinet,  even  though 
in  doing  so  he  has  risked  the  survival  of 
his  government. 

TBX    SEFTEMBES    ACTION 

Now  we  come  to  another  untold  por- 
tion of  the  Congo  story — the  true  story 
of  the  September  military  action.  It  has 
been  told  in  Europe.  But.  for  some 
strange  reason,  it  has  not  yet  been  told 
in  this  country. 

The  United. Nations  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  the  time  defended  the 
military  action  against  the  Government 
of  Katanga  in  September  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  necessity,  and  conformity 
with  the  U.N.  resolution  of  February  21. 
1961.  which  called  for  the  removal  of 
mercenaries  and  foreign  advisers  from 
Katanga.  But  there  is  now  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  September  action  was 
not  ordered  by  U.N.  headc[uarters  and 
was.  in  fact,  repudiated  by  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold. 

The  so-called  September  action  was 
preceded  on  the  early  morning  of  August 
28  by  a  surprise  action  directed  against 
the  500  white  officers  and  NCO's  then 
openly  serving  with  the  Katangese 
armed  forces.  As  a  result  of  this  opera- 
tion, which  was  offleially  known  as  "Op- 


eration Decapitation,"  the  majority  (rf 
the  non-Katangeae  military  personnel 
were  apprehended  and  dep(Mted. 

I  think  it  of  fntereat.  tn  this  connec- 
tion, that  this  action  violated  the  terms 
of  ttie  plan  for  the  replacement  of  Eu- 
ropean pers(mnel  in  the  Katanga  gen- 
darmerie drawn  up  l^  the  Norwegian 
chief  of  UJ*.  intelligence,  Col.  Bjom 
Egge,  only  several  months  prior  to  "Op- 
eration Decapitation."  The  Egge  plan, 
as  it  became  known,  was  reported  to  have 
had  the  approval  of  Secretary  General 
Hammarskjold,  Foreign  Minister  Spaak, 
and  the  Department  of  State.  I  want  to 
quote  from  the  text  of  this  plan: 

The  time  phasing  of  the  removal  of  per- 
sonnel must  be  considered  carefully  In  order 
to  secure  full  control  over  troops  In  the  pe- 
riod of  transition.  A  decrease  in  discipline 
could  lead  to  unrest  and  disorder  in  Katanga 
and  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
resolution  of  February  21,  1961. 

But  apparently  after  the  Louvanium 
C(mference,  somehow,  somewhere,  it  was 
de(nded  that  the  European  officers  and 
NCO's  had  to  be  removed  from  the  Ka- 
tangese armed  forces  forthwith,  and  not 
in  stages,  even  at  the  risk  of  creating  the 
kind  of  indiscipline  against  which  Colo- 
nel Egge  had  warned. 

On  the  early  morning  of  September  13. 
the  U.N.  forces  in  Elizabethville  moved 
to  seize  the  post  office,  the  radio  station, 
and  a  number  of  other  key  points.  That 
morning.  Dr.  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  the 
head  of  the  U.N.  mission  there,  went  on 
the  air  and  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  Katanga  secession  had  ended.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  Dr. 
Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  told  the  press: 

The  U.N.  motive  In  complying  with  the 
request  was  to  avoid  the  alternative — Inva- 
sion of  nothem  Katanga  by  Central  Gov- 
ernment troops  and  a  prolonged  civil  war. 

Commenting  on  the  situation  editori- 
ally, the  New  York  Times  said  on  Sep- 
tember 16: 

In  Korea,  the  United  Nations  went  to  war 
to  check  outright  aggression.  In  Katanga  it 
seelcs  to  avert  civil  war  by  removing  a  po- 
tential belligerent,  and  not  the  one  threat- 
ening to  attack. 

The  bloody  fighting  which  erupted 
lasted  for  more  than  a  week  and  resulted 
in  many  hundreds  of  casualties. 

When  I  first  rose  in  the  Senate  to  criti- 
cize the  U.N.'s  action  in  Blatanga,  it  was 
not  yet  clear  whether  the  action  had 
been  taken  with  the  approval  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  Department  of 
State.  But  on  September  15,  the  State 
Department  issued  a  statement  support- 
ing and  justifying  the  U.N.  action. 

How  the  September  action  came  about, 
however,  has  been  described  with  amaz- 
ing frankness  by  Dr.  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien,  at  the  time  chief  U.N.  repre- 
sentative in  Katanga,  in  two  articles 
written  for  the  London  Sunday  Observer 
in  December  1961.  subsequent  to  his  sep- 
aration from  the  UJ^.  I  would  like  to 
quote  several  paragraphs  from  Dr. 
O'Brien's  account: 

On  September  10,  Mr.  ICahmoud  Khlari  and 
Mr.  Vladimir  Fabry  arrived  in  ElisabethvUle 
with  Instructions  for  Oeneral  Raja,  com- 
mander of  UJT.  Porces  In  Katanga,  and  for 
myself.  Mr.  Khlari,  a  Tunisian,  was  nomi- 
nally head  of  U.N.  civilian  operations  In  the 


Congo,  taut  Dr.  LlaiMr  had  entrusted,  or 
reUnqulabed.  to  him  great  authority  In  the 

political  field,  in  which  he  had  shown  enor- 
mous ability.  He  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  successful  meeting  of  the  Congolese  par- 
liament, for  the  Adoula-Gizenga  rapproche- 
ment, and  for  the  emergence  of  a  well- 
balanced  Central  Government. 

Mr.  Khlari  gave  us  our  instructions  in  the 
drawing  room  of  Lea  Roches,  my  residence 
in  ElisabethvUle.  Those  present  at  the  main 
meeting  at  which  the  instructions  were 
given  Included,  as  well  as  Oeneral  Raja  and 
myself,  and  Mr.  Khlari  and  Mr.  Fabry.  Col. 
Jon.'xs  Warm,  the  Swedish  ofBcer  command- 
ing South  Katanga:  Col.  BJorn  Egge,  the 
Norwegian  intelligence  officer;  and  my  dep- 
uty. Michel  Tombelaine. 

The  instructions  were  as  follows:  to  take 
over  the  pKJSt  office,  the  radio  studio  and  the 
transmitter;  to  raid  the  Surety  and  Ministry 
of  Information  offices;  to  arrest  any  Euro- 
pean official  found  there,  and  seize  their  flies; 
and  to  arrest  Godefroid  Munongo,  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior;  Jean-Baptlste  Klbwe. 
Vice  President  and  Minister  of  Finance,  and' 
Evarlste  Klmba,  so-called  Foreign  Minister. 
Tshombe  also  was  to  be  arrested,  If  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Mr.  Fabry,  who  was  then 
legal  adviser  to  the  ONUC  at  L^poldville, 
and  who  was  to  die  in  the  crash  at  Ndola, 
produced  from  his  briefcase  mandats 
damener — roughly  equivalent  to  warrants 
for  arrest — for  Tshombe,  Munongo.  and  the 
others.  These  warrants  bore  the  seal  of  the 
Central  Government. 

When  I  went  to  Ltopoldvllle.  several  weeks 
after  the  close  of  hostilities,  I  found  to  my 
bewilderment  that  neither  General  Mac- 
Keown  nor  Mr.  Linner  knew  of  the  instruc- 
tions I  had  received.  In  New  York  I  found 
that  neither  Dr.  Bunche  nor  General 
Rikhye — the  military  adviser— knew  about 
them  either.  Eh-.  Bunche  t>eneve8  that  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  did  not  know  about  them  at 
all. 

In  his  first  article.  Dr.  O'Brien  re- 
counted certain  details  indicating  a  ma- 
jor alienation  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  over  the  September  ac- 
tion. Dr.  O'Brien  spoke  of  "the  thun- 
derous cloud  of  disapproval  which  I  knew 
was  over  me  in  Mr.  Hammarskjold's 
mind."  And  when  Dr.  O'Brien  proposed 
that  he  accompany  Hammarskjold  to 
Ndola  for  the  meeting  with  President 
Tshombe,  'the  answer  came  back,  polite 
and  cool.  The  Secretary  General  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  this  matter  outside 
the  framework  of  the  ONUC.  There  was 
no  need,  therefore,  for  the  representative 
in  EHizabethville  to  join  the  flight  to 
Ndola." 

What  emerges  from  all  of  this  is  that 
the  military  action  of  the  U.N.  in  Ka- 
tanga in  September  1961  was  the  product 
of  neither  principle  nor  necessity ;  it  was 
the  product  rather,  of  incredible  reck- 
lessness, or  irresponsibility,  or  worse. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
Khiari  has  denied  that  he  gave  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien  any  such  instructions  as 
he  described  in  his  article.  But  whether 
one  believes  O'Brien  on  this  point  or 
Khiari  does  not  alter  the  situation  one 
lota.  The  hard  fact  still  remains  that 
the  September  action  was  not  ordered 
by  Dag  Hammarskjold  or  Ralph  Bunche 
Or  General  Rikhye  or  any  one  else  at 
top  level  in  the  U.N.;  that  this  sweeping 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government 
Of  Katanga  and  impose  a  U.N. -sponsored 
directorate  was  renounced  by  Ham- 
narskjold  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
the  Congo;  and  that  Dag  Hammarskjold 
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lost  his  life  In  attempting  to  repair  the 
damage  wrought  by  Conor  Cruiae 
O'Brien,  and  his  deputy,  Michel  Tom- 
belaine, and  conceivably  by  Mahmoud 
Khiari.  And  the  fact  must  also  be  faced 
that,  in  defending  the  September  action, 
the  State  Department  was  indulging  in 
a  misguided  effort  to  protect  the  U.N. 
from  what  might  have  been  a  highly 
damaging  disclosure. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  further,  to 
ponder  the  significance  of  the  fact  that, 
of  the  two  men  primarily  responsible  for 
the  September  action,  one  man.  Michel 
Tombelaine.  was  known  to  our  intelli- 
gence community  as  a  pro-Communist; 
while  the  other  man.  Dr.  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien,  has  recently  been  entrusted  by 
Kwame  Nkrumah,  the  most  Stallnoid  of 
all  the  so-called  neutralist  leaders,  with 
the  task  of  shaping  the  minds  of  Gha- 
naian students  ajs  vice  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Ghana. 

The  September  action  Inflamed  pas- 
sions on  every  side  and  probably  made 
the  December  action  inevitable. 

Among  the  peoples  of  Katanga,  the 
action  produced  a  sense  of  unity  founded 
on  common  action  against  alien  forces. 
Having  fought  this  action  to  a  stand- 
still, and  having  achieved  an  agreement 
which  was  widely  Interpreted  as  a  vic- 
tory over  the  UJJ,  the  government  of 
Katanga  was  probably  less  disposed  to 
compromise  than  it  had  been  previously. 
And  the  voices  of  the  outright  secession- 
ists became  louder. 

The  TJN.  forces  in  Katanga,  having 
been  humiliated  in  the  first  roimd  of 
battle.  Itched  for  a  second  go.  to  re- 
establish their  prestige  and  authority. 

The  Ltopoldvllle  government  and  the 
Nehru-Nkrumah  faction  In  the  \3H., 
having  seen  the  UJf .  forces  depart  from 
Hammarskjold's  assurance  that  they 
would  not  be  used  ot  settle  internal  con- 
flicts, began  to  clamor  for  more  military 
action  against  Katanga. 

TRi  Fan.T7Kni  or  trb  vm.  nt  tks  conoo 

In  the  Congo,  more  than  one  American 
commenator  has  made  the  observation 
that  the  United  States  was  footing  the 
bill  for  the  operation  but  that  UJ^.  pol- 
icy, in  effect,  was  being  determined  by 
Nehru.  To  be  more  precise,  it  was  be- 
ing determined  by  Nehru's  guiding  genius 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr. 
Krishna  Menon.  who  has,  in  my  opinion. 
Justly  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  person- 
ification of  cnrptocommunism. 

Certainly  Nehru  has  enjoyed  tremen- 
dous leverage  in  the  Congo  situation  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  India  has  sup- 
plied the  bulk  of  the  troops  for  the  op- 
eration. And  it  can  be  taken  for  granted, 
too,  that  Rajeshwar  Dayal.  in  the  ap- 
parently arbitrary  manner  in  which  he 
directed  JJN.  policy  in  the  Congo,  was 
acting  imder  instructions  from  the 
Nehru  government. 

The  Nehru-Krishna  Menon  influence 
has  been  the  source  of  the  many  weak- 
nesses of  U17.  policy  in  the  Congo.  If 
we  are  to  make  the  TJH.  a  more  effective 
instrument  than  it  is  today.  I  believe  we 
must  discuss  these  weaknesses  frankly 
rather  than  denying  their  existence  or 
sweeping  than  under  the  rug.  as  some 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  VH.  can  do 
no  wrong  would  have  us  do. 


I  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  these 
errors  and  weaknesses,  all  of  which  can 
be  documented. 

First.  There  was  the  fact  that  the 
VJH.,  despite  the  urglngs  of  Ambassador 
TTmberlake.  did  not  take  the  necessary 
measures  immediately  after  the  general 
mutiny  of  July  6, 1960,  to  reesteblish  dis- 
cipline in  the  Congolese  Army. 

Second.  There  was  its  failure  to  pre- 
vent civil  war,  when  the  forces  of  Patrice 
Lumumba  invaded  the  provinces  of  Kasal 
and  Katanga  in  Augxist  1960.  These  in- 
vasions resulted  in  the  massacre  of  many 
thousands  of  tribesmen. 

Third.  There  was  the  refusal  of  the 
UJf.  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Kasavubu-Mobutu  government  and  its 
failure  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
the  rival  government  of  Antoine  Gtzenga 
in  Stanleyville. 

Fourth.  There  was  its  failure,  or  at 
least  partial  failure,  to  prevent  the  in- 
flux of  Communist  bloc  arms  to  Stanley- 
ville via  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Fifth.  There  was  the  flagrant  Inter- 
vention of  the  VN.  forces  to  prevent  the 
expulsion  of  the  Ghanaian  Embassy 
when  the  government  of  President  Kasa- 
vubu  imearthed  evidence  that  this  Em- 
bassy was  supporting  the  restoration  of 
Patrice  Lumumba.  I  would  point  out 
here  that  the  UJ^.  forces  were  in  the 
Congo  only  by  the  invitation  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  that,  in  moving  to  expel 
the  CHianaian  Embassy,  the  Congo  Gov- 
ernment was  exercising  its  sovereign 
right. 

Sixth.  Forgetting  about  the  origins  of 
their  presence  in  the  Congo,  the  U.N.  in 
March  of  1961  rejected  the  pleas  of  Presi- 
dent Kasavubu  and  President  Tshombe 
and  other  leaders  that  the  projected  dis- 
patch of  Indian  troops  to  the  Congo  be 
called  off  because  of  the  traditional  hos- 
tility of  the  African  peoples  for  the 
Indians. 

Seventh.  There  was  the  incredible 
blunder  of  the  September  action  in  Ka- 
tanga, which  indicates,  at  the  very  least, 
the  need  for  serious  Improvements  in  the 
mechanism  and  structure  of  command 
within  the  T3JH. 

Eighth.  There  was  the  artificial  es- 
tablishment of  the  Baluba  refugee  camp 
in  Elizabethville  by  Dr.  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien  and  his  deputy.  Michel  Tom- 
belame  in  the  month  of  Augrist  1961, 
Just  before  the  September  action.  Mis- 
sionaries, newspapermen,  and  other  peo- 
ple in  Katanga  with  whom  I  discussed 
the  problem,  all  told  me  that  the  camp 
made  no  sense  at  all.  and  that  O'Brien 
and  Tombelaine  had  panicked  the  Balu- 
bas  into  seeking  refuge  in  the  camp  so 
that  they  could  use  the  situation  as  a 
club  over  President  Tshombe's  head.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  present 
U.N.  representative  in  the  Congo,  that 
he  has  taken  energetic  measures  to  liqui- 
date the  O'Brien-Tombelaine  refugee 
camp. 

Ninth.  There  was  the  terrifying  prece- 
dent which  the  \J3i.  established  in  ar- 
resting and  deporting  European  civilians 
m  the  Congo  without  due  process  or  ap- 
peal of  any  kind.  Many  of  those  who 
were  thus  summarily  deported  had  lived 
in  Katanga  most  of  their  lives ;  they  had 
their  homes,  their  families,  their  busi- 


nesses, and  personal  roots  there.  But  at 
the  point  where  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  or 
Michel  Tombelaine  decided  that  a  Bmx>- 
pean  was  a  mercenary  or  political  ad- 
viser, his  fate  was  sealed. 

There  was  no  hearing  of  any  kind  be- 
fore these  cruel  deportations  took  place. 
And  there  was  no  habeas  corpus.  There 
was  no  right  of  appeal  to  a  reviewing 
body.  And  finally,  because  the  UJJ.  is 
the  U.N.,  and  because  there  is  no  legal 
precedent  for  a  suit  for  redress  against 
it,  there  was  absolutely  no  way  In  which 
its  victims  could  seek  redress  for  the 
grave  personal  and  material  harm  they 
had  suffered  at  the  UJ7.'s  hands. 

I  have  been  deeply  dlsturl)ed  to  see  an 
organization  that  is  supposed  to  be 
f oimded  on  respect  for  the  rights  of  man 
conducting  itself  in  a  manner  which  so 
gravely  violates  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. And  I  have  even  been  more  dis- 
turbed to  see  this  phase  of  UJ».  policy 
in  the  Congo  either  applauded  or  Ignored 
by  people  who  would  spare  no  effort  to 
assure  that  an  accused  person  in  this 
country  is  accorded  the  full  protection 
of  the  law  or  to  assist  an  individual 
seeking  redress  against  the  state. 

I  say  that  if  we  close  our  eyes  to  such 
transgressions  against  the  rights  of  man, 
we  are  not  assisting  the  UJi.;  we  arc 
paving  the  way  to  its  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. I  note  here  that  the  Belgian 
branch  of  the  International  League  for 
the  Rights  of  Man,  an  organization 
which  enjoys  consultative  status  with 
the  U17.,  has  taken  up  the  cases  of  a 
nimiber  of  Belgian  civilians  who  r\A^m 
that  they  were  wrongfully  expelled  from 
the  Congo,  and  is  exploring  the  entire 
question  of  the  right  of  redress  against 
the  United  Nations. 

In  simunarizlng  these  failures  of  the 
T3N.  in  the  Congo  I  do  not  mean  to  Im- 
ply that  the  U  Jf .  has  no  role  tn  the  Congo 
or  that  its  entire  record  in  the  Congo  is 
a  negative  one.  The  UJf.  has  a  place 
In  the  Congo,  and.  despite  Its  short- 
comings. It  has  done  much  good  in  help- 
ing to  maintain  order  and  social  services 
In  the  northern  Congo.  But  how  well  its 
presence  there  serves  the  Congolese  peo- 
ples and  the  larger  cause  of  freedom  de- 
pends on  the  policy  it  piuvues;  and  the 
policy  it  pursues  in  turn,  depends  on  how 
vigorously  we  defend  our  principles  and 
fight  for  our  point  of  view  and  rally 
political  support  within  the  UJf. 

If  I  have  found  so  much  to  criticize  in 
the  UJf.'s  policy  In  the  Congo,  it  ts  be- 
cause, for  all  practical  purposes,  this 
policy  has  been  the  policy  of  Nehru  and 
Krishna  Menon.  and  because  we  have 
accepted  this  policy  and  made  it  our 
own. 

THK   DECElCBrK   ACTION 

The  U  Ji.  has  charged  that  the  Katanga 
government  was  reqxmaibte  for  the 
fighting  that  occurred  in  December  of 
1961 ;  and  the  Katanga  government  has 
charged  that  the  VJX.  was  responsible. 

According  to  the  UJf.  version,  their 
forces  went  Into  action  only  after  the 
Katanga  gendarmerie  had  severely 
beaten  two  sailor  T3JX.  ofllciali,  abducted 
and  killed  several  Ulf.  soldiers,  and 
erected  a  roadblock  on  the  road  to  the 
airport   The  UJf.  said  that  it  considered 
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the  roadblock,  which  was  erected  on  De- 
cember 1.  an  Intolerable  interference  with 
its  freedom  of  movement.  On  Decem- 
ber 4.  the  UJY.  siicceeded  in  clearing  the 
roadblock  after  a  brief  but  bloody  battle 
with  the  Katanga  gendarmerie  unit  sta- 
tioned there.  This  was  the  signal  for  an 
all-out  war  that  lasted  imtil  December  19, 
when  the  U2J.  units  succeeded  in  taking 
over  the  heart  of  Ellsabethville. 

The  Katanga  government  has  charged 
that  the  UJY.  action  was  premeditated 
and  that  it  was  the  intended  product  of 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  No- 
vember 24.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  November  24  resolution  was 
interpreted  by  the  world  press  as  a  green 
light  for  all-out  militaiy  action  against 
Katanga;  and.  in  the  light  of  this,  the 
government  and  people  of  Katanga  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  they  placed  the  same 
construction  on  the  XJ.N.  resolution. 

I  want  to  point  out  in  this  connection 
that  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
November  24  had  originally  been  opposed 
by  Ambassador  Stevenson  because  it  was 
directed  exclusively  against  Katanga  and 
said  nothing  about  the  problem  of 
Gizenga  and  Stanlesrville  or  of  secesslon- 
ism  elsewhere  In  the  Congo.  Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson,  indeed,  endeavored  to 
amend  the  resolution  so  that  it  would 
be  directed  equally  against  all  secession- 
ist activity  in  the  Congo.  But  when  this 
amendment  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviets, 
Ambassador  Stevenson,  after  asking  for 
a  recess,  returned  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  voted  for  the  original  Afro-Asian 
resolution  which  he  had  previously  de- 
scribed as  unsatisfactory.  According  to 
press  accoimts.  he  explained  his  actions 
with  the  words  that  he  could  not  send 
Bomboko  home  emptyhanded. 

This,  incidentally,  is  a  prime  example 
of  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke  of  submit- 
ting passively  to  the  will  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  in  the  U  J^.  rather  than  fight- 
ing militantly  for  our  own  position. 

In  LtopoIdvlUe  on  the  night  of  Sun- 
day, November  26.  Mr.  Sture  Llnner,  the 
chief  U.N.  representative,  assured  me 
categorically  that  the  U.N.  was  not  plan- 
ning another  military  action  against 
Katanga.  If  this  was  so,  then  the  U.N. 
erred  seriously  in  not  giving  this  assur- 
ance publicly;  because  a  public  declara- 
tion was  the  one  thing  that  might  have 
allayed  the  tension  and  anxiety  of  the 
people  of  Katanga. 

The  December  fighting  did  not  pro- 
duce as  many  casualties  as  the  military 
action  of  September.  But  there  was 
far  more  destruction  in  terms  of  physi- 
cal damage  to  private  property,  to  hos- 
pitals and  other  public  institutions,  and 
to  industrial  and  business  establish- 
ments. The  damage  in  Ellsabethville 
was  particularly  heavy.  For  weeks  after 
the  flighting  was  over  the  city  remained 
without  electricity  or  water.  According 
to  newspaper  accoimts,  an  odor  of  death 
and  putrefaction  himg  over  the  city  like 
a  pall. 

On-the-spot  observers  agreed  that  the 
use  of  mortars  as  primary  weapons  by 
the  UJf.  forces  resulted  in  much  indis- 
criminate killing  and  damage.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  U.N.  forces  had  in 
several  cases  shelled  and  strafed  clearly 
marked  hospitals  and  had  been  guilty 
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of  atrocities  against  individual  residents, 
both  white  and  Congolese. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
stories  of  U.N.  atrocities  which  appeared; 
in  the  American  and  European  press  werej 
a  product  of  Tshombe  propaganda.  I  doi 
not  see  why  anyone  should  be  at  all  sur- 
prised that  atrocities  did  occur,  given  the 
tenseness  of  the  situation,  the  bitterness 
on  both  sides,  and  the  primitive  nature  of 
the  Ghurkas,  Ethiopians,  and  other  units 
serving  with  the  U.N.  forces  in  Katanga. 
The  fact  that  such  atrocities  did  take 
place  was  confirmed  by  Smith  Hemp- 
stone,  liberal  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Post.  Chicago  Daily  News;  by  the 
entire  European  medical  corps  in  Ellsa- 
bethville in  a  joint  statement;  and  by 
Lord  Russell,  of  Liverpool,  one  of  Brit- 
ain's most  distinguished  jurists,  who 
served  on  the  International  War  Crimes 
Tribunal  at  Nuremberg,  and  who  con- 
ducted a  detailed  on-the-spot  investi- 
gation into  the  charges  of  U.N.  atrocities. 

The  December  fighting,  like  the  Sep- 
tember action,  resulted  in  the  total  iso- 
lation of  the  United  States  from  its 
Western  allies  on  the  question  of  the 
Congo.  On  December  14.  for  example, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  carried  a  dispatch 
headed  "United  States  and  NATO  Dis- 
agree on  Congo  Policy."  This  dispatch 
said: 

The  United  States  appears  to  be  Isolated 
from  all  14  NATO  Allies  tonight  In  Its  sup- 
port for  UJ».  military  action  In  Katanga. 

When  Britain  formally  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  for  an  immediate  cease- 
fire m  Katanga  on  December  13,  the 
Department  of  State  supported  the  U.N, 
in  the  position  that  the  Katanga  action 
could  not  be  terminated  until  the  U.N. 
had  achieved  Its  military  objectives. 

Those  responsible  for  advising  the  ad- 
ministration on  Congo  policy  were  ap- 
parently so  convinced  of  the  rightness 
of  their  course  that  our  virtually  total 
isolation  from  the  opinions  of  our  allies 
did  not  cause  them  to  pause  or  recon- 
sider. Nor  did  our  Congo  policy  advisers 
appear  to  be  disturbed  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  a  situation  in  which  Moscow. 
New  Delhi,  and  Washington  were  joined 
in  applause  of  a  UJ*.  action,  which  was 
opposed  by  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels. 

In  my  opinion,  in  the  protracted  argu- 
ment as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the 
December  action,  we  lost  sight  of  funda- 
mentals and  concerned  ourselves  with 
the  effects  rather  than  with  causes.  The 
fighting  of  last  December  erupted  in  part 
because  of  provocative  actions  by  both 
sides,  in  part  because  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  November  21.  But 
the  single  most  important  contributing 
factor  was  the  presence  in  Katanga  of  a 
U.N.  army  of  8,000  men.  This  force  was 
doing  nothing  to  maintain  public  order. 
It  was  obviously  in  Katanga  for  pur- 
poses of  political  pressure.  And  it  was 
regarded  by  the  people  of  Katanga  as  an 
alien  Invading  or  occupation  force. 

Such  a  situation  is  bound  to  produce 
tensions  and  incidents.  Attempting  to 
assess  the  blame  for  each  individual 
incident  would  be  a  task  as  meaningless 
as  it  is  impossible.  The  one  sure  way 
to  avoid  incidents  and  to  avoid  further 
bloodshed  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
source  of  the   tensions;    to  reduce   the 


U.N.  units  in  Katanga  to  the  point  where 
they  no  longer  can  be  regarded  as  an 
army  of  occupation. 

THX    KrrONA    AGREEMENT 

The  December  action  resulted  in  the 
Kitona  Agreement  of  December  21 
which  was  hailed  at  the  time  as  a  vin- 
dication of  the  U.N.'s  action  and  of  our 
entire  policy  in  the  Congo. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 
President  Tshombe  accepted  the  appli- 
cation of  the  so-called  loi  fondamentale 
of  May  I960:  recognized  President 
Kasavubu  as  chief  of  state;  recognized 
the  indivisible  unity  of  the  Repubhc  of 
the  Congo;  recognized  the  authority  of 
the  Central  Government  over  all  parts  of 
the  Republic;  and  agreed  to  place  the 
Katanga  gendarmerie  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  of  the  Repubhc. 

Speaking  about  the  Kitona  Agreement 
at  the  time.  I  stated  that  it  could  serve 
as  a  starting  point  for  an  agreement 
that  would  have  validity  and  durability 
because  it  was  based  on  the  volimtary 
assent  of  both  sides.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  warned  that  if  this  agreement,  im- 
posed by  military  action  were  inter- 
preted as  a  document  of  unconditional 
surrender,  if  it  were  interpreted  as  a 
"Carthaginian  peace"  intended  to  lead 
step  by  step,  to  the  total  destruction  of 
those  who  had  signed  under  duress,  then 
the   consequences   would   be  disastrous. 

I  said  that  such  an  unconditional  sur- 
render could  only  be  enforced  if  we  were 
prepared  to  keep  a  U.N.  army  of  occu- 
pation in  Katanga  for  a  period  of  dec- 
ades. Since  this  is  clearly  impossible, 
we  had  no  alternative,  as  I  saw  it,  but  to 
take  Kitona  as  a  starting  point,  and. 
using  all  our  powers  of  suasion  witli 
both  sides,  strive  for  a  formula  for  the 
unification  of  the  Congo  that  refiected  a 
genuine  mutuality  of  interests. 

What  was  called  for.  in  short,  was  a 
supreme  effort  at  conclhaUon.  by  the 
United  States,  by  the  other  Western 
Powers,  and  by  the  United  Nations. 

THE   rMLDItE   OF  DIPLOMACT 

It  is  an  elementary  rule  of  diplomacy 
as  well  as  of  human  relations,  that, 
where  there  are  two  sides  to  be  concili- 
ated, those  who  are  attempting  to  con- 
cihate  must  display  tact  and  restraint 
and.  above  all,  friendship  to  both  sides. 

There  is  a  tendency  now  to  damn 
Tshombe  and  the  Katanga  government 
because  the  7  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  Kitona  have  produced  no  final 
agreement  for  the  reunification  of  Ka- 
tanga with  the  Congo.  I  am  prepared 
to  concede  that  at  certain  points  in  the 
negotiations.  Tshombe  has  shown  him- 
self stubborn;  and  it  is  clear  to  every- 
one who  has  followed  events  in  the 
Congo  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment, the  situation  has  deteriorated 
seriously.  But  I  believe  that  if  this 
critical  situation  has  refused  to  respond 
to  our  ministrations,  it  is  because  there 
has  been  a  total  failure  of  diplomacy  in 
our  relations  with  Tshombe,  which  has 
vitiated  the  efforts  made  to  bring  the 
two  sides  together.  Indeed.  I  beheve 
that  the  story  of  our  relations  with 
President  Tshombe  since  the  September 
military  action  of  last  year  might  very 
well  be  captioned  "How  To  Lose  Friends 
and  Antagonize  People." 
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The  State  Department  has  said  on 
numerous  occasions  that  it  bears  no 
malice  toward  Tshombe  and  that  It  be- 
lieves that  he  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  a  unified  Congo.  These  words 
are  all  to  the  good.  But  despite  these 
words,  during  the  period  in  question 
there  has  not  been  a  single  concrete 
manifestation  of  friendliness  toward 
Tshombe  by  higher  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Instead,  Tshombe 
has  been  the  target  of  abuse  and  threats 
and  ridicule,  and  of  actions  he  could 
only  interpret  as  unfriendly. 

Our  relations  with  Tshombe  over  the 
past  year  seemed  to  be  governed  by  an 
unwritten  rule  that  no  ranking  American 
official  was  to  visit  him  or  have  personal 
contact  with  him. 

Ambassador  Tlmberlake.  when  he  was 
in  the  Congo,  visited  Tshombe  in  Elisa- 
bethville,  and  spent  2  whole  days  in 
discussions  with  him.  The  discussions 
were  sometimes  sharp  in  tone,  but 
Tshombe  and  Tlmberlake  parted  com- 
pany on  the  friendliest  terms. 

Ralph  Bunche,  as  first  UJf.  repre- 
sentative in  the  Congo,  also  visited 
Tshombe  In  EUsabethville. 

Ambassador  Oulllon,  however,  whose 
prime  task  in  the  Congo  is  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  of  Tshombe  with  Adoula, 
has  to  this  day  never  visited  Ellsabeth- 
ville. His  personal  relations  with  Presi- 
dent Tshombe  are  Indeed  so  embittered 
that  I  fear  he  lacks  the  personal  lev- 
erage essential  to  a  serious  effort  at 
conciliation. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  O.  Men- 
nen  Williams,  during  the  course  of  hia 
two  trips  to  the  Congo,  visited  minor 
cities,  such  as  Stanlesrville  and  Coquil- 
hatville — but  he  studiously  avoided 
ElisabethviUe. 

Dr.  Sture  Linner.  the  previous  chief 
of  the  U If.  operation  In  the  Congo,  also 
never  visited  EUsabethville  after  his 
appointment. 

And  when  Pnipident  Tshombe.  on  three 
separate  occa&Ions  apidied  few  a  visa  to 
visit  the  United  States,  he  waa  on  each 
occasion  refused.  When  he  asked  to  be 
permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States 
while  Prime  Minister  Adoula  was  here, 
so  that  he  might  discuss  with  him,  this, 
too,  was  refused. 

I  want  to  pomt  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  Dag  Hammarskjold,  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  did  not 
consider  himself  too  big  to  be  willing  to 
meet  Tshombe  In  Ndola,  in  an  effort  to 
put  an  end  to  the  tragic  September  ac- 
tion in  Katanga.  He  undertook  this 
trip,  indeed,  despite  the  opposition  of 
some  of  his  subordinates,  such  as  Dr. 
Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  who  spoke  of  the 
Secretary  General's  action  as  a  "journey 
to  Canossa."  I  would  pomt  out.  too, 
that  the  present  U.N.  representative  in 
the  Congo,  Mr.  Robert  Gardiner,  has 
traveled  to  Ellsabethville  several  times 
for  discussions  with  Tshombe,  and  has, 
in  fact,  succeeded  m  establishing  with 
him  a  personal  friendship  that  is  one  of 
the  few  positive  elements  in  the  present 
situation. 

But  the  State  Department  has  re- 
mained rigid  and  imbending,  apparently 
on  the  theory  that  Tshombe  should  be 
treated  as  some  kmd  of  political  un- 


touchable until  he  signs  the  desired 
agreement. 

Surely  no  effort  at  conciliation  in  all 
history  has  ever  been  conducted  m  quite 
this  manner. 

The  aloofness  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  Tshombe  by  itself  would  be  bad 
enough.  But  the  situation  has  been 
further  aggravated  by  repeated  threats 
of  U Jf.  military  action  against  Katanga, 
by  abusive  statements  issued  by  UU. 
press  ofBcers,  and  by  U  Thant's  historic 
contribution  to  diplomacy  in  the  Congo 
when  he  recently  described  the  Katanga 
leaders  as  "clowns." 

Given  this  background,  who  can 
blame  Tshombe  and  the  other  leaders 
of  Katanga  for  feeling  embittered?  Who 
can  blame  them  if  their  attitude  has  stif- 
fened and  if  they  have  shown  themselves 
less  tractable  in  the  recent  negotiations? 

I  say  in  all  frankness  that  I  have  con- 
sidered several  of  President  Tshombe's 
remarks  about  the  State  Department  and 
UJB.  capitalism  most  regrettable.  But 
who  can  blame  Tshombe  if  he  has  some- 
times lost  his  temper  and  said  rash 
things?  I  would  pomt  out  that  Prime 
Minister  Adoula  has  said  rash  things 
With  far  less  provocation  or  no  provoca- 
tion at  all.  I  would  point  out  that  Prime 
Minister  Adoula  voted  for  a  lot  of  rash 
anti-Western  statements  at  the  Belgrade 
Conference,  and  that  he  made  the  wild 
charge  that  Western  imperialists  were 
somehow  responsible  for  the  death  of 
Hammarskjold.  I  cannot  accept  a 
standard  of  judgment  which  forgives 
Adoula  all  his  rash  statements  and  rash 
actions,  but  holds  Tshombe  ful^  ac- 
countable, in  perpetuity,  for  every  In- 
temperate statement  he  has  made  in 
moments  of  stress,  and  with  considerable 
provocation. 

liCadam  President  (Mrs.  Niubxigii  In 
the  chair),  we  are  dealing  with  human 
beings,  not  with  robots,  and  not  with 
clowns.  I  think  that  all  of  those  who 
have  had  contact  with  Tshombe  will 
agree  that  he  Is  a  man  of  rare  intelli- 
gence and  considerable  personal  warmtil. 
He  is,  in  short,  a  man  who  responds 
affirmatively  to  friendship  when  it  is 
offered.  But  by  the  same  token,  he  is 
also  a  man  who  responds  negatively  to 
hostility  or  aloofness  or  abuse. 

Tshombe  has  publicly  charged  that 
when  Ambassador  Gullion  came  to  escort 
him  from  Ndola  to  Kitona.  Gullion  at 
one  point  replied  to  his  remonstrations 
with  the  warning:  "Beggars  can't  be 
choosers."  I  have  also  heard  from  an 
allied  source  that  when  an  allied  diplo- 
mat pleaded  with  Gullion  to  "go  easy  on 
Tshombe,"  Gullion  replied  with  the  very 
same  words:  "Beggars  can't  be  choosers." 
Whether  or  not  Ambassador  Gullion 
actually  employed  these  words,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  aptly  describe  our  atti- 
tude toward  Tshombe  for  a  period  of 
at  least  several  months  after  the  Kitona 
agreement. 

TBX   "LOI   FOKDAMKKTAI.K" 

During  the  first  few  months,  the 
Adoula  government,  apparently  speak- 
ing with  our  encouragement,  insisted  on 
nothing  less  than  an  absolute  adherence 
to  the  loi  fondamentale,  as  prescribed 
by  the  first  clause  of  the  Kitona  agree- 
ment.  When  Tshombe  came  to  L6opold- 


ville  for  his  first  round  of  A\M9vuApln^ 
wiUi  Prime  Minister  Adoula  in  March 
of  this  year,  one  of  Adoula's  spakBooxD. 
told  the  press: 

If  Tshombe  Is  prepared  to  accept  the  lot 
fondamentale,  there  la  nothing  to  dlaeuaa. 
If  he  is  ^ot  prepared  to  accept  It.  there  is 
nothing  to  discuss. 

I  should  Uke  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  loi  fondamentale,  because 
it  has  done  so  much  to  bedevil  the  nego- 
tiations and  to  poison  relations. 

The  loi  fondamentale  was  drafted  by 
the  Belgian  Government  as  a  provisional 
constitution  for  the  Congo,  to  remain 
in  effect  only  until  the  Congolese  Parlia- 
ment had  had  an  op^portunity  to  adopt 
a  constitution  of  its  own.  In  this  interim 
period  it  provided  for  a  highly  central- 
ized form  of  government. 

However,  I  know  of  no  one  who  today 
believes  in  the  possibility  of  a  highly 
centralized  government,  at  least  m  the 
early  stages,  for  a  sprawling,  heterogene- 
ous, loosely  knit  covmtry  such  as  the 
Congo.  In  such  a  country,  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come,  a  loose  federation  of 
member  states  or  provinces  Is  the  only 
conceivable  basis  for  the  mamtaumce 
of  unity.  Centralization  is  something 
the  Congo  will  have  to  grow  into. 

This,  essentially,  was  the  poedtion 
taken  by  the  Ulf.  Congo  Conciliation 
Commission  in  its  report  of  March  21. 
1961.  which  specifically  rejected  the  lot 
fondamentale  as  unsuitable  for  the 
Congo.  And  I  believe  the  wisdom  of  this 
position  is  recognized  by  the  State  De- 
partment, by  our  aUles.  and  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  political  leaders  in  the 
Congo. 

It  is  true  that,  from  the  outset  of  nego- 
tiations. Leopoldvllle  has  talked  about  a 
new  constitution  based  on  a  large  meas- 
ure of  state  or  regional  autonomy.  If 
they  truly  intended  to  go  through  with 
such  a  constitution,  then  the  Inslstmce 
on  the  loi  fondamentale  made  absolutely 
no  sense.  The  only  point  to  thla  In- 
sistence, as  I  see  It.  was  the  apparent 
determination  of  some  of  the  Ltepold- 
vllle  leaders  to  force  Tshombe  to  "eat 
crow." 

Beyond  the  pointless  Insistence  on  the 
loi  fondamentale.  the  attitude  of  Prime 
Minister  Adoula  and  of  the  Lfopoldyille 
authorities  during  the  first  round  of  ne- 
gotiations left  much  to  be  desired.  Prime 
Minister  Adoula  pomtedly  and  insult- 
ingly absented  himself  from  Ltopoldvllle 
on  the  day  when  Tshombe  arrived. 
After  several  weeks  of  negotiations,  he 
annoimced  that  he  was  taking  off  for 
an  indefinite  rest,  leaving  Tshombe  to 
twiddle  his  thumbs  at  Ulf .  headquarters. 
And  when  President  Tshombe  sought  to 
return  to  Ellsabethville.  in  accordance 
with  the  guarantee  that  had  been  given 
him  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  cen- 
tral government,  the  central  government 
units,  on  higher  orders,  refused  to  peimlt 
his  plane  to  take  off  until,  after  more 
than  12  hovurs'  delay,  the  UJY.  cleared 
the  runway  with  a  show  of  force. 

I  have  received  the  impression  that  in 
the  second  round  of  negotiations  which 
terminated  on  June  21.  Prime  Minister 
Adoula  and  his  colleagues  were  more 
moderate  and  less  insistent  on  the  so- 
called  loi  fondamentale.     I  have  also 
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received  the  Impression,  from  a  dis- 
tance, that  on  certain  points  President 
Tshombe's  position  seems  to  have  hard- 
ened. All  accoiints  are  agreed  that  a 
kind  of  impasse  seemed  to  have  developed 
between  the  two  leaders. 

THS   POINTS   OP   IMPASSK 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  Katanga,  it  Is 
in  the  interests  of  the  Congo  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  In  the  interests  of  the  entire 
free  world  that  a  way  be  found  to  break 
the  present  impasse.  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  broken,  because  I  believe  that 
both  Tshombe  and  Adoula  really  do  want 
to  get  together. 

I  had  this  impression  when  I  was  in 
the  Congo;  and  I  still  retain  this  impres- 
sion today,  despite  the  sometimes  dis- 
couraging political  fencing  that  has  gone 
on  between  the  two  leaders. 

I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that 
everyone  around  Tshombe  desires  unity. 
I  have  heard  It  said,  and  it  may  be  true, 
that  there  are  members  of  his  cabinet 
who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  complete  secession.  But  from  a 
day  and  a  half  of  conversations  with 
Tshombe,  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  wise 
enough  to  realize  that  if  the  rest  of  the 
Congo  ever  went  under,  and  if  the  Krem- 
lin established  operational  bases  in  Leo- 
poldvllle  and  Stanleyville,  an  independ- 
ent Katanga  could  not  long  survive.  He 
is  wise  enough  and  moderate  enough  in 
his  views  to  realize  that,  ultimately,  the 
fate  of  Katanga  is  bound  up  inextricably 
with  the  fate  of  the  Congo. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difiBculties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  solution. 

Personal  attitudes  have  hardened  on 
both  sides  as  negotiations  have  gone  on, 
week  after  week,  with  little  to  show  for 
them. 

The  attitude  of  the  Katangese  leaders 
had  hardened  particularly — and  for  this, 
I  believe  the  U.N.'s  repeated  threats  of 
military  action  against  Katanga,  the 
cheap  abuse  of  Katanga  and  the  Ka- 
tangese leaders  by  U.N.  officials  up  to  the 
rank  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  and 
our  consistent  unfriendliness  and  total 
lack  of  contact  or  rapport  with  Tshombe, 
are  largely  to  blame. 

But,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  is 
commonly  realized,  I  believe  that  the 
present  impasse  is  due  to  the  ineptness 
and  corruption  of  the  L^poldville  gov- 
ernment; its  complete  failiu-e,  even  with 
the  massive  assistance  it  is  receiving 
from  the  United  States,  from  Belgium, 
and  from  the  U.N.,  to  establish  economic 
order;  its  fiscal  insolvency;  its  lack  of 
control  over  its  own  army;  its  lack  of 
political  control  over  the  greater  part 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  territory 
of  the  L^poldville  government;  and,  in 
general,  the  bickering  and  division  and 
lack  of  authority  that  characterize  the 
central  government. 

As  I  have  ptointed  out  previously. 
Prime  Minister  Adoula,  whose  personal 
integrity  no  one  questions,  has  had  occa- 
sion himself  to  castigate  his  own  parlia- 
ment for  saddling  him  with  an  unwieldy, 
inept,  and  corrupt  cabinet. 

The  scale  of  economic,  fiscal,  and 
political  chaos  in  the  northern  Congo 
is  almost  incredible,  even  by  African 
standards.  Despite  the  help  of  nearly 
3,000  Belgian  and  UJ^.  technicians  and 


advisers,  despite  $86  million  in  U.S.  aid 
over  a  2-year  period,  and  despite  more 
than  $200  million  in  grants  and  loans 
from  Belgium  and  from  the  World  Bank, 
the  railroads  are  not  running  in  most 
of  the  Congo,  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
trucks  are  reported  idle  for  lack  of  spare 
parts,  and  many  of  the  roads  have  be- 
come impassable.  Exports  have  fallen 
off  75  percent  from  preindependence 
level.  Some  reports  say  that  one-third 
of  the  labor  force  in  Leopoldville  is 
imemployed;  other  reports  have  it  that 
one-half  the  labor  force  is  unemployed. 
A  major  source  of  revenue  for  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  export  of  gems 
and  industrial  diamonds  from  the  south 
Kasai  fields.  The  Washington  Post  of 
Jime  21,  1962,  reported  that  of  about  17 
million  carats  of  industrial  diamonds 
produced  by  south  Kasai  over  the  year 
ending  June  1962,  only  125.000  came  into 
the  legal  market.  According  to  this 
article,  the  balance  was  disposed  of  by 
smugglers.  The  United  Nations  esti- 
mates that  these  smugglers  have  netted 
about  $36.5  million,  while  the  govern- 
ment collected  the  tax  on  a  mere  $814,000 
worth  of  diamonds.  In  addition,  it  was 
estimated  that  some  $10  million  worth  of 
gem  stones  had  been  smuggled  out  of  the 
country,  without  tax.  In  commenting 
on  this  situation,  the  Washington  Post 
article  said: 

Congolese  Imports  cost  $120  million  yearly, 
of  which  half  Is  an  American  subsidy.  Check- 
ing smuggling  would  raise  currency  earnings 
by  more  than  80  percent  and  economize  on 
TJS.  import  aid  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  budget  approved  by  the  Leopold- 
ville government  in  mid-June  called  for 
$382  million  in  expenditures.  Against 
this  figure,  its  estimate  of  revenues — and 
I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
this  estimate  is  optimistic — was  $150 
million.  This  leaves  an  estimated  deficit 
of  $232  million  for  1962. 

The  outrageous  demands  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  which  compose  the  Leopold- 
ville government  have  forced  Prime 
Minister  Adoula  to  maintain  a  vastly  in- 
flated civil  service.  The  total  failure  to 
date  of  the  U.N.  and  of  the  Leopoldville 
authorities  to  find  any  solution  for  the 
problem  of  the  Congo's  bandit  army,  has, 
in  addition,  saddled  the  Adoula  govern- 
ment with  an  exceedingly  onerous  and 
unjustified  outlay.  The  base  pay  of  the 
25,000-man  army,  which  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  mutineers  and  bandits,  is, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  the 
highest  in  the  world — $180  per  month. 
Between  them,  the  army  and  the  civil 
service  eat  up  80  percent  of  the  annual 
budget. 

There  has  been  a  whole  series  of  rifts 
and  crises  within  the  government.  Pres- 
ident Kasavubu  and  other  members  of 
the  govenunent  are  reported  to  have  de- 
manded the  resignation  of  Foreign  Min- 
ister Bomboko,  on  grounds  of  grave  per- 
sonal scandal.  Prime  Minister  Adoula 
has  succeeded  in  retaining  Bomboko,  ac- 
cording to  these  reports,  only  by  offering 
major  concessions  to  Kasavubu's  power- 
ful Abako  Party. 

There  was  another  crisis  over  the 
parliamentary  decision  to  neutralize  the 
city  of  Leopoldville  along  the  lines  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.    According  to  the 


Washington  Post  of  July  1.  1962,  Presi- 
dent Kasavubu  and  the  Abako  Party 
called  upon  the  people  of  the  capital 
to  ignore  the  independence  celebrations, 
in  protest  against  that  decision. 

In  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  July  7,  Russell  Howe  had  the 
following  to  say  about  the  diminishing 
authority  of  the  Adoula  government: 

Adoulas  own  political  position  is  weaken- 
'.  Ing.  His  writ  runs  strong  in  the  capital,  un- 
certainly In  T^xjuator  and  LtepoldviUe  Prov- 
inces, only  nominally  in  Kasai  and  Eastern 
Provinces,  barely  at  all  In  Klvu.  Katanga 
of  course  Is  in  open  rebellion. 

Business  confidence  continues  to  cJnk,  and 
many  of  the  Belgians  who  flocked  back  to 
Leopoldville  last  year  are  now  cutting  their 
losses  and  setting  their  sights  on  Brussels 
or  South  Africa.  The  16,000  E^uropean  popu- 
lation of  Leopoldville  is  falling  by  more  than 
100  monthly. 

Within  recent  weeks.  Prime  Minister 
Adoula  has  taken  energetic  measures  to 
improve  the  situation.  The  Washington 
Post  reported  on  July  12  that  he  had 
fired  more  than  half  of  his  ministerial 
team  including  three  top  members  of  the 
cabinet.  Out  of  43  ministers  and  secre- 
taries of  state,  he  kept  only  14.  To  these 
he  added  13  new  names,  making  a  gov- 
ernment of  28  instead  of  44  members. 

In  relating  all  these  facts,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  all  is  disorder  in  the 
Leopoldville  Congo,  while  all  is  order 
and  integrity  in  Katanga.  The  Katanga 
government,  like  every  new  government, 
anywhere  in  the  world — and  I  am  afraid 
that  these  phenomena  are  not  altogether 
confined  to  new  governments — has  its 
quota  of  ineptness  and  corruption.  But 
as  the  scholarly  Methodist  missionary, 
the  Reverend  James  Brouwer  wrote  to 
me  last  year: 

To  be  sure  It  Is  far  from  being  a  perfect 
government.  But  you  are  not  going  to  get 
a  better  government  In  any  newly  Independ- 
ent African  country  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  you  may  get  far  worse. 

The  one  thing  even  Tshombe's  bitter- 
est critic  cannot  take  away  from  him  is 
the  fact  that  he  has  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  very  large  degree  of  order,  he 
has  kept  race  relations  on  an  even  keel, 
he  has  kept  his  people  working,  he  has 
increased  his  exports,  and  he  has,  by  and 
large,  efficiently  administered  his  gov- 
ernment. And  he  has  done  these  things 
despite  almost  incredible  difficulties — 
despite  the  early  troubles  with  the  north- 
ern Balubas,  despite  the  harassments  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  two  United 
Nations  military  actions,  and  despite  the 
enervating  conflict  with  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat and  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Central  Government. 

In  contrast  with  the  fragmentation 
and  lack  of  authority  in  the  rest  of  the 
Congo,  Tshombe  has  been  able  to  ex- 
tend and  consolidate  his  authority  in 
Katanga. 

Critics  of  Tshombe  are  fond  of  point- 
ing out  that  his  party,  the  Konakat 
Party,  received  only  a  minority  of  the 
votes  in  the  elections  held  under  Belgian 
auspices  prior  to  independence.  But 
they  do  not  challenge  the  basic  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  put  together  a  coaUtion 
of  parties  which  gave  him  a  majority  in 
Parliament  and,  therefore,  gave  him  the 
government. 
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All  of  this,  however,  was  a  long  time 
ago.  There  is  no  question  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  who  has  spent  time  in  Ka- 
tanga that  Tshombe's  infiuence  and 
prestige  have  grown  enormously  over 
the  intervening  2  years.  It  was  never 
true,  as  some  of  the  critics  pretended, 
that  all  of  the  Balubas,  who  constitute 
more  than  40  percc-nt  of  Katanga's  popu- 
lation, were  anti-l'shombe.  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  September  military  action, 
as  the  newspapers  reported,  there  were 
many  Baluba  chieftains  and  even  great 
chiefs  who  fought  alongside  Tshombe's 
forces.  When  I  was  m  Katanga  at  the 
end  of  November  of  last  year,  mission- 
aries with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter 
told  me  that,  accoiding  to  their  estimate. 
Tshombe  had  at  least  one-third  of  the 
Balubas  behind  him. 

According  to  Vio  Methodist  mission- 
aries with  whom  I  have  recently  dis- 
cussed the  sltuution.  the  Reverend 
Howard  Brinton  and  the  Reverend  Paul 
M.  Alexander,  Tshombe  today  has  over- 
whelming popular  support.  In  southern 
Katanga  where  the  economic  wealth  Is 
concentrated,  this  support  is  near  unani- 
mous. But  among  the  northern  Balubas, 
too,  there  has  b(«n  a  dramatic  shift 
toward  Tshombe's  side,  so  that  chief- 
tains who  were  pr(;viously  loyal  to  Jason 
Sendwe  and  the  Bslubakat  Party  are  now 
openly  pro-Tshombe.  In  part,  this  shift 
is  due  to  the  understandable  resentment 
on  the  part  of  all  the  natives  of  Katanga 
against  the  army  of  foreigners  which  has 
invaded  their  territory. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  a  very  large 
degree  the  obvious  hardening  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Katangese  leaders  in  re- 
cent months  has  been  due  to  their  con- 
cern over  the  growing  economic  and 
political  chaos  in  the  northern  Congo 
and  the  self-confidence  that  stems  frcnn 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  been  oper- 
ating a  viable  government,  maintaining 
a  prosperoiis  economy  and  consolidating 
their  authority  among  their  own  peoples. 
This  Is  an  aspect  of  the  impasse  for 
which,  I  must  confess,  there  is  no  easy 
solution. 

I  can  understand  the  position  of  the 
Central  Government  when  it  says  that 
there  can  be  no  serious  national  unity, 
even  a  unity  based  on  a  loose  federation. 
without  an  integrated  currency  and 
without  the  integration  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  member  states  under  a 
single  national  command.  Unquestion- 
ably this  is  the  ideal  that  we  must  strive 
for. 

But  I  can  also  understand  the  position 
of  the  Katangese  leaders  when  they  say 
that  the  integration  of  the  Katangese 
currency  with  the  currency  of  the  Congo 
Republic  would  today  make  no  sense; 
that  it  would  not  save  the  Congolese  cur- 
rency from  disaster;  and  that  it  might, 
on  the  contrary,  destroy  Katanga  as  a 
source  of  possible  economic  and  financial 
support  by  undermining  the  Katangese 
currency  and  fiscal  system. 

This  is  a  most  complex  problem,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  suggest  a  solution  without 
the  most  detailed  information.  It  is, 
however,  conceivable  to  me  that  the  Ka- 
tangese may  moderate  their  stand  if  we 
and  our  Western  allies  are  prepared  to 


give  them  an  ironclad  assurance  of  our 
determination  to  restore  economic  order 
in  the  Congo  and  of  our  willingness  to 
underwrite  the  Congolese  currency  and 
to  take  whatever  measiu'es  may  l>e  neces- 
sary to  prevent  its  collapse. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Katangese  lead- 
ers have  an  argimient  with  much  validity 
when  they  say  that  it  will  not  serve  the 
Congolese  peoples  if  they,  today,  dissolve 
the  relatively  weU-dlscipllned  Katangese 
army  into  the  horrendously  undisci- 
plined mass  of  the  National  Congolese 
Army.  Their  resistance  on  this  point 
may  require  the  concession  of  a  carefully 
phased  operation,  rather  than  overnight 
integration. 

There  is  another  element  to  the  im- 
passe between  Tshombe  and  Adoula. 
which  probably  t>egan  as  a  byproduct 
effect,  but  which  has  now  achieved  the 
status  of  a  cause. 

Inunediately  after  their  arrival  in  leo- 
poldville, the  Katangese  parliamentary 
deputies  voted  rather  consistently  with 
the  Adoula  government  against  its  critics 
in  the  Parliament.  In  the  past  few 
months,  however,  they  have,  on  several 
issues,  voted  with  the  opposition  and 
against  Adoula. 

The  opposition  is  a  mixed  crew.  It 
includes  some  of  the  Balubakat  deputies 
and  other  deputies  who  do  not  have  any 
precisely  defined  ideology,  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  it  also  includes  jjeople  like 
Christophe  Gbenye,  the  former  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  until  recently  Vice 
Premier,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to 
criticize  in  previoiis  statements:  and  it 
includes  followers  of  Lumumba  whose 
attitude  toward  communism  Emd  the 
Soviets  bears  no  relationship  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Tshombe. 

The  fact  that  the  Tshombe  deputies 
have  voted  the  same  way  as  the  Lumimi- 
baists  on  one  issue  or  even  on  several 
issues,  by  itself,  certainly  does  not  prove 
that  Tshombe  has  gone  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Soviets  or  that  he  is  playing  a 
serious  game  of  footsie  with  them,  as 
State  Department  spokesmen  have  im- 
plied. How  strained  this  logic  is  becomes 
apparent  when  it  is  recalled  that,  on  at 
least  several  issues  in  the  United  Na- 
tions— mcluding  the  issue  of  the  Congo — 
we  have  voted  with  the  Communist  bloc 
and  against  oiu-  allies. 

Indeed,  I  can  imderstand  the  attitude 
of  the  Tshombe  deputies  in  voting 
against  the  motion  to  deprive  Vice  Pre- 
mier Gizenga  of  his  parliamentary  im- 
munity. I  am  positive  Tshombe  has  no 
sympathy  for  Gizenga  or  Gizenga's  poli- 
tics. But  the  worst  criminal  is  entitled 
to  due  process.  From  the  standpoint  of 
legal  procedure,  the  arrest  of  Gizenga  be- 
fore he  had  been  deprived  of  parliamen- 
tary immunity  and  before  he  had  been 
indicted  on  any  charges  raises  very  grave 
questions.  Tshombe  cannot  be  blamed 
for  believing  that  if  such  arbitrary  legal 
procedures  were  given  the  status  of  a 
precedent,  no  provincial  leader  could 
feel  certain  about  his  personal  seciuity 
m  visiting  the  territory  of  the  Central 
Government. 

I  cannot  imderstand  the  double  stand- 
ard which  some  people  in  the  State  De- 
partment apply  to  Adoula  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  Tshombe  on  the  other  hand. 


If  Adoula  goes  to  Belgrade  with  Oiaen- 
ga  and  votes  for  all  the  anti-Western 
resolutions,  if  he  accepts  Gizenga  as  Vice 
Premier,  appoints  Gbenye  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  appoints  the  notorious 
leftist  Bochely-Davldson  Administrator 
for  Katanga,  these  things  are  Ignorsd 
or  are  accepted  as  matters  of  necessity. 
But  if  the  Tshombe  deputies  vote  once 
or  twice  alongside  the  Gbenye  deputies, 
this  is  construed  as  proof  of  some  sinister 
plot  with  Moscow,  or  at  least  as  proof  of 
a  total  lack  of  prmclple  on  the  part  of 
Tshombe. 

If  Adoula's  Foreign  Minister  Justini 
Bomboko  only  1  month  ago  threatens  to 
invoke  Soviet  military  assistance  to  sub- 
due Katanga.  Adoula  assures  the  West 
that  this  is  not  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
government  and  the  matter  is  forgotten. 
But  if  Tsh(Hnbe's  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Godefroid  Munimgo.  in  Tshombe's  ab- 
sence, threatens  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  if  t^e  United  States  persists  in  Its 
unfriendly  attitude,  and  if  Tshombe 
promptly  and  firmly  repudiates  his  sub- 
ordinate. 1  year  later  the  incident  is 
still  used  as  proof  of  Tshombe's  political 
unreliability. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  want  to  get  any- 
where in  the  Congo,  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  make  some  allowances  for  both 
sides.  Adoula  and  the  people  around 
him  have  had  far  more  frequent  con- 
tacts, and  far  more  significant  contacts, 
with  Congolese  in  the  pro-Soviet  orbit 
than  have  Tshombe  and  his  followers. 
But  knowing  the  facts  I  have  here  listed 
about  Adoula,  I  still  consider  him  (me  of 
the  best  of  the  available  political  ele- 
ments m  the  Congo,  and  I  favor  sup- 
porting him  and  collaborating  with  him. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  too  much  to  ask 
reciprocal  tolerance  toward  Tsh(»ibe's 
side  from  Adoula's  sunwrters  in  the 
State  Department. 

WhUe  I  do  not  t>elieve  that  there  is 
any  evidence  of  a  hard  trend  or  con- 
firmed imderstanding  between  the  Ka- 
tanga Parliamentarians  and  the  Lu- 
mumbaists.  I  must  state  in  all  frankness 
that  I  find  several  events  of  recent 
months  distxu-bii^.  I  find  it  disturbing, 
in  the  first  place,  because  temporary 
accommodations  with  Communists  and 
pro-Communists  are  always  dangerous. 

I  find  it  disturbing  in  the  second  place, 
because,  as  I  have  stated,  I  am  convinced 
that  Prime  &finlster  Adoula  remains  the 
best  and  ablest  leader  on  the  political 
scene.  If  Adoula  falls,  no  one  knows 
who  will  take  over.  But  I  think  virtually 
everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  situ- 
ation agrees  that  it  would  result  in  a 
change  for  the  worse;  it  might  even 
bring  a  much  more  Moscow-oriented 
government.  For  this  reason.  I  have  the 
gravest  misgivings  about  any  action 
which  might  contribute  to  the  toppling 
of  the  Adoula  gov«*nment. 

IB   THSKX    A    WAT    OTTT   Or  TKX   HCPASSXT 

When  I  was  in  Leopoldville.  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  Embassy  staff 
stated  that  he  found  the  situation  so 
vexatious  and  difficult  that  there  were 
times  when  he  paced  the  floor  for  most 
of  the  night,  trying  to  think  of  which 
way  to  turn  the  following  day. 

There  is  no  easy  way  out  in  the 
Congo — and  there  may  be  no  way  out  at 
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alL  But  I  feel  that  the  history  I  have 
reoorded  here  podnts  to  certeiii  tltinss 
that  should  not  be  done  and  Indicate 
certain  courses  (rf  action  which  may  still 
be  open  to  us. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves,  out  of 
impatience  and  frustration,  to  be  ma- 
neuvered Into  another  mlUtary  action 
acntinst  Katanga.  This  we  must  avoid 
at  all  costs,  because  there  te  no  course 
that  could  more  certainly  destroy  the 
Congo. 

Needless  to  say,  there  is  nothing  the 
Soviets  would  applaud  more  than  an- 
other military  action,  because  the  Soviets 
wish  to  see  the  T^iombe  government 
destroyed  and  the  European  experts  and 
technicians  driven  out  of  Katanga. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  one  in 
our  State  Department  whose  intentions 
▼is-a-vls  Tahombe  parallel  those,  of  the 
Soviets.  They  do  not  wish  to  see 
TShombe  destroyed;  at  the  worst,  our 
own  partisans  of  war  in  Katanga  simply 
wish  to  cut  TslKMnbe  down  a  notch  or 
two.  The  game  they  are  playing,  how- 
ever, is  an  exceedingly  risky  one,  because 
military  actions,  once  they  are  initiated, 
cannot  be  controlled  with  precision.  If 
they  initiate  another  action,  they  may 
find  that  it  goes  much  further  than  they 
have  intended;  they  may  find  it  winding 
up  with  TShombe  dead  or  supplanted  by 
Katangese  extremists,  and  most  of  the 
Eiux>pean  personnel  out  of  Katanga. 
And  if  Tshombe  were  ever  eliminated 
from  the  scene,  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
will  find  no  substitute  leader  of  com- 
parable wisdom  and  moderation  and 
imderstanding  of  world  affairs. 

We  must  choose  between  two  alterna- 
tives: force  and  conciliation. 

If  we  choose  force,  then  let  us  have 
no  illusicHis  about  the  dangers  or  the 
cost.  At  the  wOTst,  the  use  of  force  to 
crush  Katanga  may  very  well  destroy 
the  Congo.  At  the  best,  it  will  require 
maintaining  a  VJi.  army  of  occupation 
in  Katanga  for  many  years  to  come. 

If  we  are  not  pr^^tured  to  maintain 
a  VN.  army  of  occupatiCHi  in  Katanga 
for  the  next  decade  or  more,  then  we 
must  tium  toward  conciliation  as  the  only 
realistic  alternative.  There  Is  no  third 
alternative.  These  are  the  two  choices 
before  us. 

Since  I  reject  the  policy  of  force  as 
dangerous  and  futile,  I  believe  that  the 
UJf.  operation  in  the  Congo  must  be 
completely  reoriented. 

We  must  abandon  the  disastrous  neg- 
ative diplomacy  that  has  characterized 
our  recent  relations  with  Tshombe;  and, 
while  pressing  our  jx)int  of  view,  we  must 
offer  him  our  hand  in  friendship. 

I  believe  that  if  we  all  concentrate  our 
efforts  and  our  assistance  programs  on 
the  reestablishment  of  order  in  the  Leo- 
poldville  Congo  rather  than  on  the  mili- 
tary subjugation  of  Katanga,  we  will  in 
the  long  nm  best  be  serving  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  unity  of  the  Congo. 

There  are  too  many  soldiers  in  the 
Congo — too  many  U-N.  soldiers,  too  many 
soldiers  of  the  National  Congolese  Army, 
too  many  Katangan  soldiers.  If  we  are 
to  make  conciliation  and  economic  re- 
habilitation our  chief  objectives,  it  is 
essential  that  all  three  forces  be  sub- 
stantially reduced. 
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I  would  point  out  that  the  8,000-man 
UJ9.  army  of  occupation  in  Katanga 
alone  is  costing  almost  $70  million  a 
year— a  figure.  Incidentally,  almost 
double  the  $40  million  revenue  which 
the  Katanga  government  receives  from 
the  Union  Miniere's  operation. 

I  believe  that  the  VN.  forces  in  Ka- 
tanga should  be  cut  back  to  one-half  of 
their  present  size,  in  return  for  compara- 
ble reductions  in  strength  by  the  Na- 
tional Congolese  Army  and  the  Katanga 
armed  forces. 

In  this  first  phase,  the  U.N.  forces 
withdrawn  from  Katanga  should  be  kept 
on  a  standby  basis  in  the  northern  Congo 
while  the  least  disciplined  units  of  the 
Naticmal  Congolese  Army  are  being  dis- 
armed and  disbanded. 

In  the  second  phase,  when  the  task 
of  disarming  and  disbanding  these  units 
has  been  completed  and  when  a  measure 
of  order  has  been  restored,  I  believe  the 
UJJ.  forces  should  be  drastically  reduced 
In  size  with  a  view  to  a  rapid  phasing  out 
of  the  entire  United  Nations  military 
operation  in  the  Congo. 

There  are  several  instruments  we  can 
use  in  attempting  to  bring  both  sides 
together. 

Prime  Minister  Adoula,  in  a  concilia- 
tory statement  issued  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  indicated  that  he  was  willing  to 
agree  to  a  loose  federation,  in  which  the 
Central  Government  controlled  foreign 
affairs,  defense,  customs,  and  currency. 
while  the  member  states  controlled  their 
own  internal  security  and  remained  free 
to  make  their  own  economic  arrange- 
ments. With  these  important  conces- 
sions from  the  side  of  Adoula.  I  believe 
that  it  may  now  he  possible  to  conciliate 
between  the  contending  factions,  and 
somehow  compromise  the  still  outstand- 
ing differences. 

As  a  military  operation  in  the  Congo 
is  reduced  in  size,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose that,  in  concert  with  our  NATO 
allies,  we  work  out  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  development  cov- 
ering the  whole  of  the  Congo  and  de- 
signed, among  other  things,  to  promote 
a  tighter  economic  integration  of  its 
sprawling  territory. 

But,  above  all,  in  seeking  a  successful 
consimmiation  of  the  Adoula-Tshombe 
negotiations,  we  must  strive  to  substitute 
friendship  for  force  as  the  essential  in- 
strument of  suasion.  Who  can  blame 
Tshombe  when  he  says: 

I  cannot  negotiate  with  a  Ghurka  knife 
on  one  side  of  my  throat  and  a  Malayan 
knife  on  the  other. 

The  substitution  of  friendship  for 
force  and  threats  of  force  is  all  the  more 
imperative  because,  in  the  light  of  Prime 
Minister  Adoula's  offer  of  concessions  to 
Tshombe  and  Tshombe's  affirmative  re- 
sponse to  Adoula's  proposal,  a  negotiated 
settlement  now  appears  more  probable 
than  ever. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  thus  reorient  our 
course.  I  am  confident  that  peace  and 
prosperity  can  be  brought  back  to  the 
Congo,  and  that  the  Congolese  peoples 
can  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
community  of  free  men  and  free  nations. 

Madam  President,  I  have  only  ven- 
tiu-ed  to  speak  at  such  length  because  of 


the  critical  importance  I  attach  to  the 
issue  of  the  Congo. 

We  have  learned  from  Czechoslovakia 
and  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  Laos  that 
we  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  what  is 
happening  in  strange  and  faraway  coun- 
tries, that  in  the  world  of  today  no  coun- 
try can  remain  an  island  unto  itself. 

What  is  happening  in  the  Congo  today 
affects  the  security  and  the  future  of  the 
American  people  in  many  ways. 

The  Congo's  great  mineral  wealth,  so 
long  as  it  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the 
free  world,  can  be  an  incalculable  boon 
to  mankind.  But  if  it  were  ever  to  fall 
into  the  economic  arsenal  of  interna- 
tional communism,  this  great  mineral 
wealth  would  bec(»ne  a  potent  weapon 
for  the  destruction  of  freedom. 

The  Congo  is  of  the  greatest  strategic 
significance  to  the  free  world.  Its  posi- 
tion in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  at  the 
center  of  the  band  of  political  vulnera- 
bility to  which  I  have  previously  referred, 
makes  it  the  key  to  the  control  of 
Africa.  And  if  the  free  worid  were  to 
lose  Africa,  on  top  of  its  already  very 
serious  losses  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
balance  would  be  so  heavily  tipped 
against  us  that  oiir  verj-  survival  would 
be  called  into  question. 

The  Congo  also  has  many-sided  im- 
plications for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Here,  within  a  single  capsule, 
you  can  find  three  major  phenomena 
that  have  plagued  our  foreign  policy  in 
recent  years.  First,  there  is  the  tend- 
ency to  rely  excessively  on  the  United 
Nations — to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  a 
national  foreign  policy  or  as  an  excuse 
for  having  no  foreign  policy  of  our  ou-n. 
Second,  there  is  the  excessive  deference 
to  that  fallen  idol  of  hberalism.  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru,  and  his  neutralist  com- 
panions. Third,  there  is  the  tendency 
to  believe  that  the  conflict  with  com- 
munism can  be  frozen,  or  that  commu- 
nism can  most  effectively  be  resisted  by 
setting  up  coalition  governments  with  the 
Communists.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  three  phenomena  should  coexist 
^^•ithin  the  single  capsule  of  the  Congo, 
becaiise  these  phenomena  are  organically 
interrelated;  indeed,  they  constitute  a 
kind  of  trinity  of  the  philosophy  of  con- 
ciliation with  the  Communist  world. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  considera- 
tions. Madam  President,  that  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  and  urge  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  study  the  problem  of  the 
Congo  with  all  their  earnestness.  What 
I  have  said  here  constitutes  the  thinking 
of  one  man  who  has  sought  to  find  the 
thread  of  truth  in  the  tangled  pattern 
of  the  Congo.  If  I  have  criticized  cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  pohcy  in  the  Congo, 
1  have  done  so  without  rancor.  And 
if  I  have  urged  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  Congo.  I  have  done  so 
in  the  belief  that  honest  criticism  can 
only  be  helpful,  and  in  the  hope  that 
certain  of  the  remarks  I  have  here  made 
will  help  to  give  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  complexities  of  the  Congo  situation. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  my  remarks  will  be  received 
In  this  spirit. 

Madam  President.   I   ask   unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
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the  Record  several  newspaper  articles 
which  touch  upon  and  document  the 
problems  I  have  been  discussing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Aprils.  1961] 

U  N.  Warned  bt  Kxhktj  ow  Congo  Tkcnd 
(ByRowleKnox) 

New  Delhi,  April  5 —India  has  expressed 
Its  concern  to  United  Nations  Secretary  Dag 
Hammarskjold  at  the  way  things  are  shap- 
ing In  the  Belgian  CDngo  Republic. 

Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  feels  that 
the  United  States  and  other  Western  powers 
have  accepted  too  willingly  the  decisions  of 
the  Congolese  leaders  at  the  Malagasy  con- 
ference, which.  In  the  Indian  view,  are  In- 
valid unless  they  are  ratified  by  a  meeting 
of  the  Congolese  Assembly.  And  from  Delhi 
a  meeting  of  that  assembly  loolu  as  far  off 
as  ever. 

Mr.  Nehru's  statement  to  Parliament  that 
If  Rajeahwar  Dayal  does  not  return  to  his 
Congo  post  as  Mr.  Eammarskjold's  personal 
representative.  India  may  have  to  reconsider 
the  use  of  its  troops  there.  Is  the  public 
threat  th..t  backs  the  Indian  message  to  Mr, 
Hammarskjold. 

Mr.  Nehru's  belief  that  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Dayal  "would  Inevitably  militate  against  the 
implementation  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity CouncU  resolution"  of  February  21 
means  that  be  was  not  at  all  sure  that  other 
countries  share  India's  interpretation  of  the 
resolution.  It  authorized  the  use  of  force  as 
a  last  resort  to  preverit  clvU  war  In  the  Congo. 

Though  Mr.  Dayal  Is  now  assigned  to  the 
United  Nations — as  Indian  officials  here  are 
quick  to  explain — It  U  clear  that  Mr.  Nehru 
expects  him  to  work  for  the  execution  of  the 
U.N.  resolution  as  New  Delhi  sees  It. 

Asotrr  2,300  Mori  Troops 
Unfted  Nations.  N.Y.,  April  5. — United 
Nations  sources  said  today  that  about  2300 
Indian  troofw  for  the  Congo  Conunand  wlU 
arrive  In  Tanganyika  this  weekend  to  be 
airlifted  In  UB.  planes  to  the  Congo. 

U.S.  planes  will  carry  the  troops  and  sup- 
plies from  Dar-es  Salaam  to  Kamlna.  the 
former  major  Belgian  air  base  In  the  Congo. 
It  was  estimated  that  33  sorties.  Involving 
flights  of  3  to  4  hours,  would  be  required  to 
transport  the  troops. 

(From   the  New   York  Times,  Apr.  4.   l&ei] 

NxHKU  Wakns  U.N.  ON  OtnrxMG  Datai. 

(By  Paul  Grimes) 

New  Delhi,  India.  April  3. — Prime  Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal  Nehru  warned  today  that  ac- 
tivities to  oust  Rajej;hwar  E>ayal,  the  Indian 
who  heads  the  United  Nations  mission  In 
the  Congo,  could  luive  "some  effect  on  the 
maintenance  of  our  forces  there." 

The  Prime  Minister  gave  his  approval, 
however,  to  the  use  of  force  by  the  Indian 
troops  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  United 
Nations  command.     But  he  declared: 

"If  we  feel  that  tJiey  are  not  being  prop- 
erly utilized  as  we  Intended  them  to  be.  It 
Is  for  us  to  reconsider  what  to  do.  But  I 
hope  that  will  not  happen." 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times,   Apr.   4,   1961] 

UJ*.    COMPLETINO    AlELXTT 

Kamina,  the  Con(k>.  April  3. — The  United 
Nations  was  completing  the  airlift  at  nearly 
1.000  Indian  troops  xo  this  big  military  base 
In  Katanga  Province  today  in  defiance  of  a 
warning  by  President  Molse  Tshombe  that 
I  he  move  could  mean  war. 

The  commander  of  the  soldlera,  who  are 
Gurkhas,  declared  one  btillet  fired  at  his  men 
would  mean  prompt  retaUatlon  wltb  "many 
heads  lost." 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  4,  1961] 
Datal  Attacked  bt  Congolese 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  AprU  3. — ^Mr.  Dayal 
has  been  under  almost  continual  attack  by 
members  of  the  Congolese  Central  Govern- 
ment, who  have  called  repeatedly  for  his 
replacement. 

Last  Tuesday,  for  example,  Mario  Cardoso. 
Congolese  representative  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, charged  that  a  solution  of  the  Congo 
problem  had  been  prevented  by  what  he 
termed  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Dayal  to  consult 
with  officials  of  President  Kasavubu's  regime. 

(From  Newsweek.  June  5,  1961] 
LiopOLDViLLE.— Now  that  India's  Rajesh- 
war  Dayal  has  been  forced  out  of  his  post 
as  top  U.N.  official  In  the  Congo,  look  for  a 
general  diplomatic  shufQe.  Oayai's  principal 
critics.  Ambassadors  Clare  Tlmberlake  of  the 
United  States  and  Ian  Scott  of  Great  Britain, 
also  are  due  to  leave.  Tlmberlake  is  return- 
ing to  Washington  on  home  leave  and  then 
will  get  another  embassy. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  25.  1962] 

Congo  Heading  for  Showdown 

(By  Russell  Howe) 

LtopOLDviLLE,  May  24. — Despite  the  ab- 
sence of  fanfare,  the  current  talks  here  be- 
tween Congolese  Premier  CyrUle  Adoula  and 
Katanga  President  Molse  Tshombe  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  crucial  yet  held  to  solve 
the  Katanga  crisis. 

The  talks  which  began  this  week,  have  got 
off  to  a  bad  start,  with  both  sides  bad- 
tempered  and  reluctant  to  mxke  serious  con- 
cessions. 

Diplomatic  and  high  United  Nations 
sources  have  probably  never  been  more 
doubtful  of  the  chances  of  reunlfsrlng  the 
Congo  peacefully. 

Diplomatic  circles  believe  Premier  Adoula 
cannot  much  longer  survive  the  slow  erosion 
of  his  prestige  caused  by  his  faUure  to  deal 
with  Katanaga.  Adoula  calculates  that  he 
must  conquer  or  collapse.  It  Is  said.  If 
Adoula  falls,  his  successor  is  likely  to  be 
someone  like  Cleophas  Kamltatu,  more  radi- 
cal both  in  methods  and  Ideology. 

Politically  battered.  Adoula  now  also  faces 
a  new  payments  crisis. 

Foreign  exchange  reserves  today  skidded  to 
$4  million — enough  for  3  weeks  of  imports 
under  new  cuperausterlty  measures. 

Western  and  U.N.  representatives  and  the 
African  ambassadors  here  are  urging  Adoula 
to  prove  beyond  all  possible  genuine  inter- 
national doubt  his  reaaonableneas  and 
patience  in  negotiations  with  Tshombe. 

But  sources  here  say  that  If  Tshombe  re- 
fuses to  compromise  or  signs  an  agreement 
and  reneges.  Adoula  would  probably  attack 
Katanga,  using  his  embryonic  European- 
crewed  air  force,  which  he  has  refused  to 
exchange  for  an  all-Congolese  air  force  un- 
der U  JJ.  Instructors. 

If  Adoula  takes  military  action.  UJ7.  sup- 
port would  at  first  be  Iloilted  to  such  police 
work  as  protecting  clvUlan  populations  and 
controlling  airfields.  But  UJi.  officers  assume 
that  UJf.  forces  would  be  drawn  Into  the 
fray  on  the  government  side  if  clvU  war 
broke  out. 

Katangese  Army  roadblocks  In  KUaabeth- 
vUle  Indicate  that  Tshombe.  who  has  ac- 
quired new  wei^Kjns  and  officers  In  recent 
months.  Is  planning  to  challenge  the  U17. 
to  "round  three"  In  Katanga  soon. 

The  present  talks  also  probably  represent 
the  furthest  the  United  States  can  go  to- 
ward encouraging  negotiations.  Ambassador 
Edmund  Oulllon  is  still  plugging  for  a 
peaceful  solution,  but  he  recognises  that 
Adoula  cannot  use  kid  gloves  on  TRhombe 
much  longer. 


The  Communist  embassies  are  playing  a 
discreet  waiting  game,  convinced  that  gov- 
ernmental disintegration  Is  Just  around  the 
corner.  They  are  teUlng  Congolese  leaden 
that  the  United  States  and  Its  whoUy  owned 
subsidiary,  the  U.N.  Congo  operation,  are 
really  on  Tshombe's  side. 

U.N.  circles  say  that  if  Tshombe  again 
challenges  the  International  force,  its  units 
win  not  stop  fighting  anywhere  short  of 
the  Rhodeslan  frontier. 

"i'shombe  Is  worried  but  not  desperate. 
While  he  spins  out  the  palaver,  his  aides 
are  trying  to  firm  up  the  present  loose 
parllamentai7  alliance  with  the  supporters 
of  leftist  Antolne  Glzenga. 

It  is  reasoned  that  he  may  have  wider 
long-term  ambitions  such  as  the  conquest 
of  copper  rich  Northern  Rhodesia,  due  for  in- 
dependence about  1964.  Or  Tshombe  might 
try  for  a  separate  eastern  Con^o— Oriental, 
Klvu,  and  Katanga  Provinces — with  a  com- 
mon bond  in  the  Ki-SwahlU  Ungua  Franca. 
This  line  has  been  used  in  conversations 
with  the  Gizenglsts. 

Tshombe's  present  domain  of  Katanga  la 
dangerotisly  small  and  his  present  raU  out- 
lets through  Portuguese  Africa  might  be 
cut  by  Rhodesian  nationalist  leaders  or  the 
Anglolan  rebels  In  return  for  Congolese 
arms  aid  or  by  the  U Jf .  Itself. 

In  official  American  eyes,  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  and  unaccountable  feature*  of 
the  Congolese  crisis  remains  the  faUur*  of 
Britain.  Belgliun.  and  Prance  to  give  Adoula 
their  full  backing  and  exert  presaure  on 
the  rebels'  backers.  The  power  of  colonial 
business  lobbies  In  these  countries  aeema 
disproportionate,  in  the  American  official 
view. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jime 

14,  1962] 

Tshombe  Calls  Adoula  Too  Aoamaht 

LiopoLOTZLLi.  CoNoo. — Molse  lUiambe, 
Katangan  leader,  charged  Tuesday  that  the 
Congolese  Central  Oovemment  apparently  la 
unwUUng  to  make  concessions  to  his  break- 
away province  "because  they  are  confident 
that  the  United  Nations  will  help  them  talce 
Katanga  by  force." 

Mr.  TEhombe.  now  negotUtlng  with  Con- 
golese Premier  CyrUle  Adoula  on  Katanga'a 
reintegration  with  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
made  his  accusation  at  a  receptton  which 
also  heard  some  strongly  antl-i&nerlcan  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Tshombe  and  hla  entourage. 

Robot  Gardiner,  host  at  the  Infongoal 
gathering  and  UJf.  Congo  chief,  appeared 
pessimistic  about  the  8-weA-old  negotia- 
tions In  talking  to  reporters. 

"If  the  Congolese  arent  ready  for  us  to 
help  them  along,  then  there's  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn't  puU  out  of  the  Congo,"  he  told 
newsmen,  according  to  the  Associated  Frees. 

Katangan  Finance  Minister  Jean  Baptists 
Klbwe  declared:  "If  I  became  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  first  thing  I  woiild  do  would  be 
to  chase  aU  Americans  from  the  Congo." 

Mr.  I^hombe  and  other  members  of  hia 
delegation  attacked  the  United  States, 
changing  that  the  United  Btatea  had  Insti- 
gated and  materially  supported  U.N.  mUltary 
acUon  agalnEt  Katanga  last  year. 

Katanga  Public  Works  Minister  Oatolel 
Kitenge  declared:  "At  least  the  OommunistB 
do  not  throw  bombs  on  us  like  the  Ameri- 
cans." 

One  Katangan  argued  that  the  United 
States  is  preventing  a  solution  of  the  Congo 
crisis  through  "constant  Interfercnoe"  mn^ 
would  back  the  UJf.  to  "reduee"  the  min- 
eral-rich proTince  by  force  as  attempted  last 
year  when  bitter  UlY.-Katanga  fight* ng 
flared  In  the  provincial  capital  of  Xllsabeth- 
vme. 

He  declared  Katanga  alone  could  aaiily 
stand  up  against  aU  of  the  Congo.  "We  are 
warriors  •  •  •  in  fact,  we  could  oonquer  the 
whole  Congo  in  1  month." 
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BOtlUaC  *o  «yB  inm  ^oinlag  the  Oaa^»— 
"tlMy  maatt  Katftaga  but  KaAamga  dctaa  not 
need  the  Congo." 

Mr.  Tshombe.  answering  reporters'  ques- 
tions, said  lifr.  Adoula  and  his  side  still  In- 
sisted on  integrating  Katanga  on  th«  basis 
of  ttae  nation's  fundaments!  law.  "Let  us 
remember."  ne  said,  "that  this  law  was  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  Belgians"  (the  former 
colonial  power  here) . 

He  said  Katanga's  delegation  had  come 
here  "prepared  to  give  up  certain  sovereign 
rights,  but  we  want  to  keep  Internal  control." 
Mr.  I^hombe  said  the  Adoula  government 
was  imwllllng  to  make  concessions  to  Ka- 
tanga's viewpoint,  adding:  "They  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  conviction  that  if  the  talks 
fall,  the  United  Nations  will  pass  a  resolution 
to  Integrate  Katanga  by  force." 

For  Instance.  Mr.  Tshombe  said.  Katanga 
Is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  its  Independent  cur- 
rency to  the  Inflated  Congolese  franc.  "We 
can  help  the  Congo  better  by  keeping  our 
own  money  intact,"  he  added. 

The  monetary  problem  is  under  discussion 
In  the  Adoula-TBhombe  talks  to  erd  the 
province's  secession,  which  dates  almost 
from  the  start  of  the  Congo's  Independence 
from  Belgium  in  1960. 

In  a  recent  unity  move  the  two  delega- 
tions agreed  to  set  up  a  commission  to  define 
measures  for  Integrating  the  Katanga  gen- 
darmerie with  the  Central  Government  Army. 

Mr.  TShombe  declared  at  the  reception 
that  this  commission  or  any  other  such  pro- 
unity  panel  wlU  have  no  executive  powers 
and  "will  be  purely  technical  and  consula- 
tlve." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  1,  19621 
Kasavtjbtj  Hints  Action  on  Katanga 

SaCBBSION 

LiopoiJ>viujB,  Congo.  June  30.— President 
Joseph  Kasavubu  said  today  the  Congo  may 
have  to  seek  new  ways  of  solving  Katanga's 
secession. 

In  a  speech  marking  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  Congo's  independence,  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "We  desire  the  return  of  Katanga 
in  peace.  At  the  moment  when  we  could 
have  expected  concrete  results  frc«n  the  talks 
between  M.  Adoula  and  M.  T&hombe,  the 
latter  broke  them  off. 

"Faced  with  this  new  development,  the 
Oorernment  will  have  to  consider  a  new 
coarse  of  action." 

Kasavubu  has  been  known  in  the  past  for 
his  conciliatory  attitude  toward  Katanga  and 
its  aeeesslonlst  leader,  Molse  Tshombe,  while 
a  firmer  line  has  been  taken  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Cyrllle  Adoula. 

Kasavubu  reviewed  a  march-past  of  sev- 
eral tJvouaand  Congolese  tnx^Mi  during  to- 
day's celebrations. 

A  new  Oarde  Republlcalne  in  powder  blue 
uniforms  and  white  feases  decorated  with  red 
plumes  drew  applause  fr<nn  the  crowd. 

Observers  noted  that  Kasavubu — whose  car 
was  escorted  for  the  first  time  by  outriders 
on  new  American  motorcycles — had  trouMe 
getting  out  of  his  vehicle,  and  used  a  walk- 
ing stick  to  mount  the  reviewing  stand. 
Congolese  sources  said  he  was  suffering  from 
a  blood  clot  in  his  leg. 

Later  he  failed  to  appear  at  a  diplomatic 
reception  he  gave  at  his  residence. 

The  crowd  lining  tbe  streets  for  the  pa- 
rade appeared  thinner  than  last  year  and 
applause  generally  was  feeble. 

Kanvubu'i  powerful  Abako  Party  Friday 
night  c«Um1  on  the  people  of  the  capital  to 
Ignore  the  Independence  celebntions  In  pro- 
test against  »  parUamentary  decision  this 
weekend  to  neutralize  the  city  along  the 
linaa  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Abako  sees  in  this  an  attempt  to 
weaken  Its  poUtlcal  power,  since  its  fol- 
lowers— the  Bas-Oongo  tribe— are  in  a  ma- 
jority In  Xj£<^}oIdTUle. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  July   1,  1062] 
Cemo  Tai,ks  Tail,  erAxx  Cai.m  on  Bboomd 

AmnvBtSAZT    BDT    Stzu.    Packs    Katanga 

Problem 

(By  David  Halberstam) 
UsuMBDRA,  Bdsttndi,  June  30. — There  is  an 
old   and   honc»-ed   Congo   folk   tale   about   a 
frog  and  a  scorpion  that  goes  like  this: 

Theare  was  a  large  pond  and  the  scorpion, 
which  could  not  swim  very  well,  wanted  to 
get  across,  so  it  asked  the  frog,  a  fine  and 
graceful  swimmer,  for  a  ride.  The  frog 
thoTight  about  it  and  said,  "No  I  don't  think 
I'd  better  do  that — you'll  kill  me  with  your 
tail  and  1 11  die." 

"Dont  be  silly,"  said  the  scorpion,  "why 
should  I  do  that?  You're  a  fine  Congolese 
brother,  besides  which,  If  you  die  I'll  drown, 
too." 

The  frog  thought  again  and  acknowledged 
that  the  scorpion  made  a  lot  of  sense.  The 
scorpion  got  on  the  frog's  back  and  off  they 
went.  Halfway  across  the  pond  the  scor- 
pion stung  the  frog.  As  they  both  started 
to  sink  into  the  slime,  the  frog  asked:  "Why 
did  you  do  that,  old  buddy?  Now  both  of 
us  will  drown."  The  scorpion  nodded  wisely 
and  said:  "Well,  that's  the  Congo." 

TALE  WITH  FEELING 

The  man  who  tells  this  story  with  partic- 
ular feeling  is  Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner,  a 
Ghanaian  charged  as  United  Nations  chief 
in  the  Congo,  with  the  fantastic  task  of  put- 
ting the  Congo  back  together  and  making  It 
work.  He  told  the  story  the  other  day  at  a 
social  gathering  designed  to  bring  together 
President  Moise  Tshombe  of  Katanga  and 
Premier  CyrUle  Adoula  of  the  Central  Con- 
go Government.  President  Tshombe  showed 
up,  charming  and  ebullient  as  ever  but 
Premier  Adoula  never  appeared.  Apparent- 
ly he  was  talking  to  his  Parliament  about 
a  budget.  Mr.  Gardiner  was  not  very  happy 
about  his  absence. 

That  Ivmcheon  loolu  In  retrospect  like  a 
high  point  in  the  Tshombe-Adoxila  talks. 
This  week  the  talks,  which  began  in  mid- 
March,  seeking  to  end  Katanga's  secession, 
ended  in  a  traditional  Congolese  rupture. 
M.  Tshombe  went  off  to  EUsabethvllle — to 
be  out  of  L6opoldville  when  the  Congo's  in- 
dependence is  celebrated  and  to  be  in  EUsa- 
bethvllle to  celebrate  the  second  anniversary 
of  Katanga's  independence  on  July  11 — 
pointing  out  that  he  had  signed  nothing. 
Mr.  Adoula  watched  him  go  and  said  that 
this  was  the  definitive  proof  that  there  was 
no  peaceful  way  to  deal  with  him. 

Mr.  Adoula  said  the  United  Nations 
had  got  him  Into  the  talks,  and  the  United 
Nations  could  now  get  him  out  and  end 
the  secession  by  force. 

The  Congo  thus  approaches  the  anniver- 
sary of  her  second  independence  this  week- 
end with  a  veneer  of  calm  and  flimsy  stabil- 
ity in  the  cities,  but  with  two  major  and 
interlocking  problems — Katanga  and  the  un- 
wieldy and  always  dangerous  Congolese 
Army — still  unsettled.  It  is  a  bitter  lesson 
of  2  years  that  bad  soldiers  led  by  Ill-trained 
soldiers  do  not  become  good  soldiers,  simi- 
larly it  is  a  bitter  lesson  that  the  longer 
a  secession  exists  de  facto,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  end.  the  more  likely  the  secessionists 
are  to  want  to  hold  on  to  their  own  country, 
and  the  greater  the  sense  of  nationalism 
throughout   the   secessionist  in-ovince. 

Six  months  after  the  agreement  at  Kitona 
that  settled  the  Katanga  secession  on  paper 
and  three  and  a  half  months  after  the  tor- 
turoiis  Adoula-Tshombe  talks  began,  the 
issue  of  Katanga  is  stlU  xmresolved.  There 
is  still  a  separate  army  In  the  province,  one 
still  needs  a  visa  from  the  local  government 
to  enter  and  the  Katangese  have  finished 
the  second  printing  on  their  own  money. 

•niere  are  peripheral  issues  impeding  the 
talks,     of     course — money,     transportation, 


icommunicatlons.  and  so  on — but  the  basic 
land  persistent  issue  Is  this:  the  deep  and 
llntense  desire  of  the  Katanga  government 
to  remain  an  independent  nation,  recognized 
las  such,  and  the  equally  deep  and  intense 
desire  of  the  L^opoldville  government  to  end 
the  secession,  to  have  the  rich  copper  mines 
to  bolster  Its  fractured  economy  and  to 
achieve  that  almost  mystical  resxilt,  national 
unity. 

It  l8  not  really  the  men  who  are  terribly 
important  any  more.  Behind  Mr.  Adoula 
there  are  many  Congolese  who  are  even  more 
strongly  conunltted  to  the  Idea  of  crushing 
EUsabethvllle;  behind  Mr.  Tshombe  there 
are  ministers  even  more  unyielding  in  their 
feelings  about  L^opoldville.  Once  again  the 
outlook  is  grim. 

For  the  L^opoldvllle  government  It  Is  rela- 
tively simple.  Mr.  Adoula  will  turn  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  shovUd  there  be  any 
hesitation  there  he  will  be  shopping  around 
for  new  friends.  They  will  not  be  hard  to 
find. 

For  the  Katangese  it  is  a  bit  more  compli- 
cated. Mr.  Tshombe  would  like  to  avoid 
another  round  of  fighting  In  his  city,  par- 
ticularly one  that,  if  his  army  should  be 
unsuccessful,  might  land  him  in  Jail.  Thus 
|he  may  attempt  another  session  of  pro- 
longed talks,  feeling  strongly,  as  he  has  said, 
that  the  Congolese  Government  is  imyield- 
Ing  in  the  talks  because  it  feels  it  can  al- 
ways call  on  the  United  Nations  for  aid. 

For  the  United  Nations,  and  also  the 
United  States,  the  Congo  will  once  again 
become  deeply  divisive.  Once  again  the  issue 
•will  cut  to  the  core  of  the  discord  within 
the  United  Nations  (angry  but  weak  African 
nations,  disdainful  but  powerful  European 
ones)  and  once  again  endanger  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 

HEART    OF    CONFLICT 

Nothing  cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  confiict- 
Ing  ambitions  of  UJS.  policy — support 
lor  its  allies  and  yet  tangible  support  for 
new  African  aspirations — than  the  Katanga 
secession.  Perhaps  nothing  since  the  Suez 
conflict  has  divided  the  United  States  from 
Its  allies  as  much  as  its  support  and  part  in 
the  last  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo. 
Blmilarly.  nothing  may  have  gained  more 
for  the  United  States  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent than  this  role. 

"Until  December  in  Katanga  we  always 
thought  of  you  as  Just  another  imperialist 
Jiatlon."  the  Nigerian  Ambassador  to  the 
Congo  told  an  American  recently,  "but  now 
We  see  you  as  something  else." 

The  Africans  and  Asians  seeking  a  radical 
solution  In  the  United  Nations  will  have  the 
support  and  the  enthusiastic  encouragement 
of  the  Eastern  bloc,  for  this  is  the  kind  of 
African  situation  the  Russians  like  best. 
Their  own  policy  is  muddled  and  uncertain, 
and  on  the  few  occasions  when  they  have 
taken  a  positive  role  their  fingers  have  been 
badly  burned.  They  are  at  their  best  in  the 
role  of  the  man  who  goes  to  the  auction 
with  no  Intention  to  buy  but  with  every 
Intention  of  raising  the  price  for  the  ultl- 
tnate  buyer. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  4,   1962] 
UN.  Grouf  Hears  or  Congo  Threat — -Drastic 

Measures  Urged  To  Expel  Mercenaries 
I  (By  Sam  Pope  Brewer) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  July  3.— Justin  Bom- 
boko,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Congo, 
toent  all  day  today  In  conferences  with 
United  Nations  officials  and  Asian  and  Afri- 
can delegates  on  the  new  crisis  caused  by 
the  collapse  of  talks  to  end  the  secession  of 
Katanga  Province. 

Talks    in    Wopoldvllle    between    Premier 
Cyrllle  Adoula  of  the  Congo  and  President 
Cfolse  Ttehombe  of  Katanga  were  broken  off 
ast  Tuesday. 
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Mr.  Bomboko  told  a  meeting  of  the  power- 
ful Asian-African  groap  this  afternoon  that 
the  United  Nations  most  take  drastlo  meaa- 
vires  if  tha  remaining  foreign  mercenaries 
were  to  be  expelled  and  the  imlty  ot  tha 
Congo  restored. 

As  he  left  the  meeting.  Mr.  Boml>oko  said 
that  he  favored  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Congo  problem,  but  that  some  people  might 
want  war.  Apparently  he  was  alluding  to  the 
Katanga  government. 

The  Acting  Secretary  General.  U  Tbant. 
was  understood  to  have  arranged  Mr.  Bom- 
boko's  talks  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Thant's  de- 
parture tomorrow  for  a  le-day  European 
tour.  A  delegate  who  has  been  in  cloae 
touch  with  developments  said  Mr.  Thant 
wanted  to  have  an  Asian-African  consensus 
in  mind  when  he  talked  with  European 
leaders,  including  Prime  Minister  Mm'Tniiian 
and  President  de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  Thant  will  visit  Switzerland.  Norway. 
Ireland,  and  France  and  speak  at  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  Geneva  before  returning  here  July  20. 

Mr.  Bomboko.  who  arrived  last  night,  had 
a  breakfast  meeting  today  with  the  chief 
United  Nations  representative  in  the  Congo. 
Robert  K.  A.  Gardiner,  who  also  arrived 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Bomboko  also  had  a  90-mlnute  confer- 
ence at  headquarters  here  with  Mr.  Thant. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  Minister  for 
Internal  Affairs.  Cleophas  Kamitatu.  Also 
present  at  the  meeting  was  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche.  Under  Secretary  for  Special  Political 
Affairs. 

During  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Bomboko  con- 
ferred with  52-meniber  African-Asian  group 
and  then  had  another  meeting  with  Mr. 
Thant. 

The  whole  range  of  Congo  problems  was 
discussed.  Mr.  Boml)oko  sfdd.  The  Congolese 
official  said  he  considered  that  the  Security 
Council  had  given  the  Secretary  General  ade- 
quate powers  to  setUe  the  Katanga  question 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  further  action  by 
the  Council  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Thant  told  his  19-nation  advisory 
committee  on  the  Congo  last  Friday  that  he 
might  have  to  ask  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  to  review  the  situation  and 
"consider  the  advisability  of  clarifying  and 
strengthening  exist!  ng  mandates  and  provid- 
ing certain  new  ones." 

A  member  of  the  committee  said  later  that 
Mr.  Thant  considered  it  Important  to  end  the 
secession  of  Katanga  before  successive  delays 
by  Mr.  TShombe  allowed  him  to  confirm  his 
Independence  by  a  tort  of  squatters'  rights. 

Plans  by  Mr.  Tshombe  to  hold  celebrations 
in  his  capital.  Ellsaliethville.  July  11,  to  mark 
the  second  anniversary  of  Katanga's  seces- 
sion f  nm  the  Congo  were  said  to  be  of  special 
concern  to  Mr.  Thant. 

Besides  the  danger  of  disorders,  the  cele- 
bration would  emphasize  the  secession  move- 
ment that  the  United  Nations  has  been  try- 
ing to  end. 

The  Congo  AdvLwry  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  Canada,  Ceylon. 
Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guinea,  India,  Indonesia. 
Ireland,  Uberla,  Miilaya,  MaU,  Morocco,  Ni- 
geria. Pakistan.  Senegal,  the  Sudan,  Sweden, 
Tunisia,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  They 
are  the  countries  that  have  contributed  con- 
tingents to  the  United  Nations  Forces  in 
the  Congo. 

[From  Time  m.igaEine,  July  6, 1962] 
CONOO  Ama  2  Yxaks 

Trumpets  blared  and  drums  rattled  as  tha 
proud  procession  moved  down  Ltopoldvllla's 
broad  Boulavard  Albert  I  to  celebrate  tha 
Congo's  second  anniversary  of  independence. 
President  JoM|di  Kasavubu  and  Premier  Cy- 
rllle Adoula  took  the  salute  from  tha  black 
soldiers  of  tha  new  Oarda  R^ubllcalna.  who 
were  decked  out   in  powder-blue  unlforoia 


with  black  lace  trimming  and  red  feathered 
haU.  Along  the  route,  90,000  Congolese 
added  their  cheers  to  the  festive  occasion. 

The  panoply  was  welcome  relief  from  the 
drabneas  of  life  In  the  Congo  today.  Six 
months  after  the  end  of  the  bloody  fighting 
between  the  VJf.  forces  and  B:atanga.  the 
new  nation  lies  exhausted  in  the  equatorial 
sun,  a  battered  giant  imable  to  make  pro- 
ductive use  of  the  freedom  its  black  leaders 
fought  so  hard  to  win.  Even  with  the  help 
of  nearly  3,000  Belgian  and  UJJ.  technicians 
and  advisers  and  $86  mUUon  of  U5.  finan- 
cial aid,  the  railroads  are  not  running  In 
most  oi  the  Congo,  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's trucks  are  idle  for  lack  of  spare  parts, 
and  the  roads  are  almost  Impassable. 

PAPZa  SOLACX 

The  result  is  that  some  areas  of  the  vast 
Congo  Interior  are  at  a  virtual  standstill; 
last  year  coffee  and  cotton  ezi>orts  yielded 
only  fractions  of  their  normal  revenue,  and 
much  of  the  big  palm-oil  output  is  lost  to 
smugglers.  Unemployed  workers  upcountry 
now  fiock  to  Ltopoldvllle,  where  100,000  of 
the  normal  300,000  labor  force  are  already 
out  of  work.  Organized  gangs,  ignoring  the 
barred  windows  and  the  bright  fioodllghts 
around  homes  of  the  well  to  do,  creep  up  at 
night  to  saw  off  the  bars  and  steal  what  they 
can.  The  UJ*.  Is  brlngmg  64  Judges  from 
abroad  to  build  a  Judiciary  system  for  the 
country.  One  of  the  first  Judges  to  arrive 
lost  his  briefcase  to  a  thief  on  his  first  day 
in  town. 

Except  for  locally  made  beer  and  ciga- 
rettes. Leo's  shops  are  virtually  empty  of 
consumer  goods,  and  prices  for  the  Items 
still  available  have  soared.  No  end  to  in- 
flation is  in  sight,  since  Adoula's  Central 
Oovemment  simply  prints  more  and  more 
paper  money  to  make  up  for  its  hideous  defi- 
cits (April  revenue:  $14  million;  April  ex- 
penditure: $36  million). 

Soft-spoken  Premier  Adoula.  by  far  the 
ablest  of  the  Congo's  leaders,  is  as  ex- 
asperated as  anyone  else  at  this  state  of 
affairs,  but  he  is  hamstrung  by  L^poldvllle's 
nightmarish  political  mess,  which  forces  him 
to  spend  80  percent  of  his  budget  on  salaries 
for  civil  servants  and  the  25,000-man  army, 
which  is  vastly  overpaid  ($180  base  pay 
per  month  for  privates)  to  keep  it  loyal. 
To  retain  the  support  of  the  mjrrlad  political 
factions,  he  has  41  men  In  his  Cabinet,  per- 
haps the  world's  biggest. 

LOST  rONDS 

Adoula  must  also  cope  with  widespread 
corruption  among  his  highest  ranking  of- 
ficials. In  recent  weeks,  two  Congolese  am- 
bassadcHi  in  major  world  capitals  have 
'aoet"  a  total  of  some  $60,000  in  Embassy 
funds,  have  advised  LAopoldvllle  that  the 
money  Just  vanished.  It  is  widely  believed 
that  some  Cabinet  Ministers  have  secreted 
large  sums  of  Government  money  In  bank 
accounts  In  Europe.  Last  week,  when  the 
Congolese  Parliament  tried  to  censure  For- 
eign Minister  Jiistln  Bomboko  for  allegedly 
doing  Jvist  that,  Bomoboko  surrounded  the 
legislature  with  gendarmes,  produced  his  own 
list  of  foreign  money  transfers,  got  the  In- 
vestigation called  off. 

There  is  a  huge  smuggling  trade  in  illicit 
(and  mainly  industrial)  diamonds  from  the 
big  South  Kasal  fields.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  lost  by  the  OOTemment  In  this  way  alone : 
of  some  17  million  carats  produced  in  South 
Kasal  during  the  past  year,  only  about  124.- 
000  carats  came  onto  the  market  legally. 

Even  with  these  handicaps,  Adoula  can 
boast  some  progress  toward  stability.  Some 
Belgian  technicians  and  businessmen  are 
returning;  many  intend  to  stay  for  only  a 
short  period,  but  others  have  even  brought 
their  wives  and  children  back,  and  a  few 
black  nannies  are  again  seen  in  the  parks 
with  their  white  charges.     Adoula  has  de- 


posed and  Jailed  the  worst  regional  extrem- 
ists, notably  emtio  Antolne  Qlsenga.  who 
almost  made  Eastern  Province  a  Communist 
preserve  last  year,  and  aany  "King"  Albert 
Kalonji  of  South  Kasal.  But  Adoula  still 
has  not  rid  himself  of  the  biggest  headache 
of  all,  stubborn  President  Molse  Tshombe  of 
Katanga  Province,  who  has  a  firm  grip  on 
the  Congo's  copper-rich  southeast  comer  and 
refuses  to  share  its  $50  million  annual  reve- 
nue  with    the  rest  of   the   nation. 

GAINING  SEPOBX 

For  months.  Adoula  and  Tshombe  have 
been  negotiating  bitterly  in  L^opoldvllle  on 
schemes  Intended  to  bring  Katanga  back 
into  the  Congo.  U.N.  officials  have  pleaded, 
cajoled,  and  threatened  the  two  sides  to 
find  common  ground  for  a  deal.  Wearily. 
Adoula  offered  repeated  concessions,  such  as 
a  revised  constitution  to  give  Katanga 
greater  local  autonomy  in  a  federal  Congo. 
But  Tshombe  wanted  all  or  nothing :  virtual 
Independence  for  Katanga,  his  own  gen- 
darmery,  and  a  corps  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  run  it.  While  he  still  would  not  agree  to 
divvy  up  the  copper  profits  with  the  Central 
Oovemment,  Tshombe  announced  a  $2  mil- 
lion gift  to  the  Congo,  "to  ease  the  cata- 
strophic position  and  especially  aid  the  poor 
and  unemployed." 

In  the  latest  6-week  round  of  talks,  the 
only  thing  Tshombe  would  apve  on  was 
formation  of  four  advisory  committees  to 
discuss  specific  ways  to  reunify  Katanga 
with  the  Congo  in  the  military,  economic, 
monetary,  and  communications  fields.  With 
that,  Tshombe  declared  he  was  tired  and 
wanted  to  stop  talking.  "I  am  going  home  to 
gain  repose,"  he  declared,  as  he  and  his  en- 
tourage headed  for  the  plane  back  to  Elisa- 
beth viUe. 

Shocked  and  bitter.  Central  Oovemment 
Premier  Adoula  gestured  toward  the  Inoad 
Congo  waters  outside  his  window  as  he  told 
newsmen.  "Gentlemen.  6  weeks  of  patient 
negotiations  have  Just  gone  down  the  river." 
HINTS  or  roacs 

In  EUsabethvllle,  Tshombe  blithely  made 
plans  to  celebrate  Katanga's  own  independ- 
ence day— July  11,  marking  the  date  In  1900 
when  the  province  seceded.  The  U  JJ.'s  Congo 
chief,  patient  Robert  Gardiner,  is  increas- 
ingly exasperated  ^t  the  deadlock,  has 
dropi>ed  strong  hints  that  his  tinits  will  pot 
down  Tshombe  and  take  over  KAt»"g^  by 
force  If  the  wUy  Molse  breaks  off  negotia- 
tions entirely.  In  Manhattan  the  UJT.'s 
Acting  Secretary  General  V  Thant  declared 
that  his  Congo  commanders  "have  been  told 
to  be  very  much  on  the  alert." 

The  UJI.  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  ac- 
complish it,  but  sooner  or  later,  the  pre- 
posterous, protracted  Adoula-Tshombe  dead- 
lock will  have  to  be  broken.  The  inert 
Congo  giant  cazmot  be  allowed  to  lie  there 
Indefinitely. 

[F«Hn  the  Washington  Post.  July  7.  1962] 

Seeks  Anclo-Fkknch  Bacxin« — XJ  Thamt 

Is  Spkndino  Wzndttp  in  Conoo 

(By  Rtusell  Howe) 

LiopoLDviLLK.  Congo,  July  6. — The  current 
London-Paris  trip  by  U  Thant.  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General,  is  designed  to 
rally  French  snd  British  cooperation  In  the 
Congo,  beginning  with  the  speedy  relntegra- 
tl<m  of  Beoesslonlst  Katanga  Prorlnce. 

Informed  sources  here  say  V  Thant  was 
delighted  with  the  invitation  from  French 
President  Charles  de  Oaulla.  whose  (pinions 
In  the  past  have  been  a  UabUlty  to  the  United 
NaUons.  U  Thant  wUl  also  visit  Oeneva.  but 
has  so  far  refused  to  see  Katanga's  President. 
Molse  Tshombe  there. 

Tshombe's  unco(^>eratlve  approach  to  the 
Lfopoldvllle  talks  with  Congo  Pramlar  Cyr- 
llle Adoula  has  cost  him  some  of  the  foreign 
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support  won  by  bla  active  public  relations 
machine.  U  Tliant  bopes  that  Tshombe's 
atar  has  waned  enougb  In  London  and  Paris 
to  insure  Anglo-French  support  for  any  n.N. 
military  action  In  Katanga. 

If  fighting  starts,  U  Thant  wants  unanim- 
ity in  the  nif.  Seciirlty  Council  for  man- 
date his  troope  can  work  with,  one  Insuring 
that  the  "third  round"  between  U.N.  and 
Katangese  forces  leads  to  knockout. 

NZW    EFFORT   SCHZDCLZD 

VN.  Congo  Chief  Robert  Gardiner,  Con- 
golese Foreign  Minister  Justin  Bomboko,  and 
Interior  Minister  Cleophas  Kamitatu  are  in 
New  York  for  discussions  wltli  U.N.  officials 
and  delegations  about  the  failure  of  the 
Adoula-T&hombe  talks. 

When  he  returns,  Gardiner  will  try  to  bring 
the  two  men  together  again.  Senior  U.N. 
sources  hold  out  little  hope  of  a  real  agree- 
ment, but  the  U.N.  seeks  to  show  that  if  the 
"third  round"  takes  place  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  trying  ton  a  peaceful  solution. 

Tshombe  has  announced  second  inde- 
pendence anniversary  celebrations  for  Ka- 
tanga next  Wednesday.  He  has  also  ap- 
pointed some  names  to  Joint  Central  Govern- 
ment-Katanga commissions  on  finance,  econ- 
omy, transport,  and  military  integration. 

This  apparent  good-will  move  appears  to 
be  merely  a  public  relations  device  because 
Tshombe  has  refused  to  sign  the  commis- 
sion's mandate.  "But  Gardiner  will  take 
Tshombe 's  gesture  at  Its  face  value  and  see 
whether  Integration  can  start  from  the 
branches  Instead  of  the  roots."  a  source  close 
to  Gardiner  says. 

Tshombe  and  his  finance  minister,  Jean- 
Baptlste  Klbwe,  have  been  in  Salisbury  for 
talks  with  their  friend.  Premier  Sir  Roy 
Welensky  of  the  Central  African  Federation. 
Evariste  Kimba,  the  Katangese  foreign  min- 
ister. Is  in  Geneva  hoping  to  see  U  Thant. 

AOVISEa   MAKES  STTJOT 

U  Thant's  chief  military  adviser,  Brig.  In- 
dar  Jit  Rlkhye  of  India,  Is  here  to  review 
the  military  situation.  The  U.N.  has  about 
17,000  troops,  more  than  half  of  them  in 
Katanga.  Some  countries,  including  Nigeria, 
are  anxious  to  reduce  or  withdraw  their 
forces. 

Contrary  to  Belgian  news  reports,  there 
has  been  no  buildup  of  the  UJ^.  force  in 
Ellsabethvllle;  new  Ethiopian  arrivals  are 
replacements  for  departing  Congo  veterans. 

The  U.N.  bond  issue  only  covers  Congo 
costs  up  to  March  next  year.  U  Thant  hopes 
by  then  to  be  able  to  phase  down  the  mili- 
tary operation  considerably. 

Fighting  in  Katanga  may  begin  with  a 
Congolese  "police"  operation.  Joseph  Mo- 
butu, who  plans  to  disband  3,000  of  his  15.- 
000  Central  Government  soldiers,  believes 
that  the  remaining  12,000,  including  more 
than  300  officers,  trained  In  Europe,  could 
tackle  Tshombe's  11,000-man  army.  But  re- 
sponsible military  observers  are  skeptical. 

In  reserve  would  be  Gen.  Victor  Lundula's 
7,000-man  force,  officered  by  self-promoted 
leaders  of  the  1960  mutiny.  The  autono- 
mous 2.000-man  South  Kasal  force,  which 
has  some  Belgian-trained  officers,  might 
rally  to  Mobutu. 

Adoula's  own  political  position  Is  weaken- 
ing. His  writ  runs  strong  In  the  capital, 
uncertainly  in  Equator  and  Leopoldville 
Provinces,  only  nomlniQly  in  Kasal  and  east- 
ern provinces,  bsirely  at  all  In  Klvu.  Ka- 
tanga of  coxirse  to  in  open  rebellion. 

EXmOPEAKS    LEAVING 

Business  confidence  continues  to  sink,  and 
many  of  the  Belgians  who  flocked  back  to 
Leopoldville  last  year  are  now  cutting  their 
losses  and  setting  their  sights  on  Brussels  or 
South.  Africa.  The  16,000  European  popu- 
lation of  litopoldvllle  Is  falling  by  more  than 
100  monttily. 


Adoula  Is  fighting  to  get  legal  amend- 
ments through  Parliament  to  permit  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  without  consulting 
the  provincial  assemblies  or  giving  them  a 
constitution  of  their  own.  His  aim  is  to 
weld  the  Cabinet  parties  into  a  single  move- 
ment and,  under  a  constitution  of  his  choice, 
stage  a  general  election. 

But  Adoula  knows  that  South  Katanga  is 
the  crux  (Parliament  Is  about  to  make  loyal 
North  Katanga  a  separate  Province).  If 
Tshombe  Is  not  dealt  with,  the  government 
could  be  overthrown  by  a  groundswell  in 
Parliament,    where    the   left    is    restless. 

This  knowledge  pushes  Adoula  toward  a 
military  solution.  He  knows  Gardiner,  an 
African  himself,  would  have  less  compunc- 
tion than  his  predecessors  about  employing 
U.N.  forces  to  help  the  government  crush 
Katangese  dissidence. 

Western  and  African  Embassies  here  would 
regret   Adoiila's   fall.     But  with    hopes    of   a 

negotiated  end  to  the  Katanga  conflict  seem- 
ingly more  remote  than  ever,  the  Premier's 
political  fate  may  well  lie  in  the  fumbling 
hands  of  tlie  Congolese  soldier  or  may 
depend  on  London  and  Paris  reactions  to 
U  Thant's  mission. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1962] 
FniM  Congo  Action   Is  Vowed   by   Thant — 
Calls  for  Debate  by   Council  on   Crisis 
Over  Katanga 

London,  July  7. — U  Thant  served  notice 
today  of  a  firm  new  United  Nations  bid  for 
a  final  settlement  of  the  Congo  crisis  involv- 
ing secessionist  Katanga  Province  and  the 
Central  Government  of  Leopoldville. 

The  Acting  Secretary  General  or  the  United 
Nations  said  at  a  news  conference  that  he 
wanted  the  Secxu-lty  Council  to  debate  the 
worsening  situation  in  the  next  month  or 
two  and  perhaps  give  him  fresh  orders. 

He  also  announced  that  the  stalled  Dutch- 
Indonesian  negotiations  on  the  future  of 
Netherlands  New  Guinea  were  being  re- 
sumed next  week. 

Mr.  Thant  attempted  to  allay  British  con- 
cern that  the  United  Nations  might  resort  to 
force. 

"It  has  never  been  my  Intention — and 
never  will  be  my  intention — to  use  any  mili- 
tary Initiative,"  he  said. 

AUTHORrrr  for  defense 
But,  if  attacked.  United  Nations  forces  will 
have  his  authority   to  retaliate  in  self-de- 
fense, he  added  grimly. 

The  Burmese  statesman  said  he  expected 
to  have  about  $165  million  to  carry  the 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo 
through  to  December — or  to  next  February 
with  economics.  About  $95  million  will  come 
from  the  United  States  if  Congress  gives  ap- 
proval next  week  to  President  Kennedy's 
plans  for  the  ptu-chase  of  United  Nations 
bonds.  The  rest  will  come  from  40  other 
member -States. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  8,  1962] 

U  Thant  Weighs  Next  UJ^.  Steps  in  Congo 

(By  Arthur  Qavshon) 

London,  July  7. — U  Thant,  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  served  notice 
today  of  a  firm,  new  UJJ.  bid  for  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  Congo  crisis  Involving  seces- 
sionist Katanga  Province  and  the  Central 
Government  at  Leopoldville. 

He  told  a  news  conference  he  wants  the 
Security  Council  to  debate  the  worsening 
situation  In  the  next  month  or  two  and  per- 
haps give  him  fresh  orders. 

He  also  announced  that  stalled  Dutch- 
Indonesian  negotiations  on  the  future  of 
West  New  Guinea  are  being  resumed  next 
week. 


U  Thant  attempted  to  allay  British  fears 
4bout  a  U.N.  resort  to  force. 

"It  has  never  been  my  intention — and 
ttever  will  be  my  Intention — to  use  any  mlll- 
tjary   initiative,"  he  said. 

But,  if  attacked,  U.N.  Forces  will  have  au- 
thority to  retaliate  in  self-defense,  he  added. 

The  Burmese  statesman  said  he  expects 
t)o  have  around  $165  million  to  carry  the 
tr  N.  operations  in  the  Congo  through  to  De- 
cember— or  to  next  February  with  economies. 
About  $95  million  will  be  contributed  by  the 
tUnited  States  if  Congress  next  week  approves 
K*resident  Kennedy's  plans  for  the  purchase 
0f  U.N.  bonds.  The  rest  will  come  from  40 
Other  member  states. 

U  Thant  outlined  two  key  elements  of 
ftis  approach  toward  a  solution: 

He  is  trying  to  get  the  giant  Union  Mini^re 
combine  to  divert  some  of  its  huge  mining 
Hevenues  in  Katanga  to  the  central  Leopold- 
ville government.  Union  Miniere,  dominated 
by  Belgian  and  British  Interests,  has  not  paid 
a  cent  to  Leopoldville  since  the  Congo  be- 
came a  state  2  years  ago.  This  was  In  breach 
0f  the  1960  Independence  agreement.  U 
Thant     said.     Belgium     and     Britain     have 

Jromised  to  consider  ways  of  securing  "a 
lore  Just  and  equitable  distribution  of 
jjevenues  in  the  Congo,"  he  added. 

He  is  planning  to  strengthen  the  U.N. 
guard  over  certain  Union  Mini^re  Installa- 
tjlons  In  Katanga  because  followers  of  Inde- 
pendent-minded President  Moise  Tshombe 
Of  Katanga  have  threatened  to  blow  them 
Up.  Leaders  of  breakaway  Katanga  Province 
evidently  figure  the  threat  of  sabotage  will 
Ijnduce  the  mining  combine  to  go  on  pay- 
ling  them  rather  than  Premier  Cyrllle 
Adoula's  government. 

U  Thant,  ending  a  3-day  stay  as  part  of  a 
tturoi>ean  tour,  also  announced  U.N.  readi- 
ness to  help  the  big  powers  carry  out  any 
Berlin  settlement  they  may  reach.  But  any 
tjransfer  of  U.N.  Institutions  to  the  divided 
City,  and  any  U.N.  role  In  a  settlement,  must 
depend  on  prior  agreement  by  the  Big  Pour 
Occupying  powers — the  United  States.  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  and  Russia. 

He  disclosed  also  that  Indonesia  and  Hol- 
land have  responded  to  his  appeal  for  a  re- 
flumption  of  negotiations  to  settle  the  West 
New  Guinea  dispute. 

Indonesian  and  Dutch  envoys  early  next 
Week  will  travel  to  the  United  States,  he 
said,  to  discuss  again  at  a  meeting  place 
Outside  Washington  a  compromise  plan 
drawn  up  by  American  diplomat  Ellsworth 
dunker. 

U  Thant  flew  on  to  Geneva  later  In  the 
^ay  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  In  the  next  few 
Veeks  he  is  due  to  visit  Oslo.  Paris,  Helsinki, 
Warsaw,  Prague,  and  Moscow,  where  he  will 
discuss  not  only  problems  relating  to  the 
Congo  and  U.N.  financing  but  also  next  fall's 
ellated  election  by  the  Assembly  of  a  perma- 
nent Secretary  General.  He  is  expected  to 
Offer  himself  for  the  post. 

[|From  the  Washington  Post.  July  12,  1962] 

ruLA  Bolsters  His  PosmoN,  Fires  Half 
Ministerial  Team 
(By  Russell  Howe) 
Leopoldville,  Congo,  July  11. — Coalition 
Premier  Cyrllle  Adoula  moved  today  to  con- 
fiolldate  his  weakened  position  by  firing  more 
tflian  half  his  ministerial  team.  Including 
tjhree  top  Cabinet  critics. 

Out  of  43  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of 
fltate  he  kept  only  14;  there  are  13  new 
names.  Including  Adoula  himself,  the  Gov- 
ernment now  numbers  28  Instead  of  43  per- 
sons. 

Adoula's  continued  uncertainty  about  his 
position  is  reflected  in  his  decision  not  to 
fece  a  parliamentary  confidence  vote  on  the 
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compoBlUoa  of  the  new  Cabinet,  after  say- 
ing last  night  that  he  would. 

Fired  were: 

Vice  Premier  Cbrtotophe  Obenye.  leader  of 
the  late  Patrice  Lumumba's  National  Con- 
golese Movement,  the  largest  single  party. 

Vice  Premier  Jean  BoUkango,  leader  of  the 
Puna  Party  of  Congo  VaUey  moderates. 

Information  Minister  and  former  Premier 
Joseph  Deo,  rather  inept  conservative  who 
U  replaced  by  Michel  Colin  of  the  moderate 
Abako  Party. 

Finance  Minister  Arthur  Plnzl,  who  was  re- 
portedly dismissed  for  incompetence,  not 
for  political  reasons  He  la  replaced  by  a 
fellow  member  of  the  Abako,  Emmanuel 
Bamba. 

rAVOKSD  CIZENGA  KXLEA8K 

Obenye  and  BoUkango  favored  releasing 
former  Vice  Premier  Antoine  Glzenga.  for- 
mer president  of  the  African  Solidarity  Party 
and  the  country's  best-known  Marxist.  Now 
Interned  on  an  Atlantic  toland,  Glzenga  is 
due  to  go  on  trial  for  rebellion. 

The  trial  has  been  delayed  by  the  absence 
of  suitable  Judges  and  the  unwillingness  of 
Belgium  to  comply  with  a  request  for  two 
senior  magistrates.  Belgian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Paul-Henri  Spaak  believes  the  case  Is 
too  political  for  Belgian  Judges  to  touch. 

The  firing  of  Obenye  and  BoUkango  makes 
it  fairly  sure  that  Olaenga  will  m  fact  face 
trial.  Although  the  political  heir  to  Lu- 
mumba. Obenye  Is  regarded  by  Western  Em- 
hassles  as  a  man  of  reason  and  he  has  been 
Invited  to  the  United  States. 

The  reshuffle  strengthens  the  position  of 
solidarity  Party  President  Cleophas  Kami- 
tatu. Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  emerges 
as  the  country's  mont  powerful  figure  on  the 
radical  side.  He  wunto  party  rival  Glzenea 
out  of  the  way. 

■xxcnoN  aim  seen 

It  also  strengthens  the  Impression  that 
Adoula  Is  preparing  for  a  general  election 
and  that  be  wants  to  forge  an  aU-party 
Adoula  movement  grouping  present  parties 
or  sections  of  parties.  It  appears  that  he 
Is  doing  thU  by  flrirg  critics  and  rewarding 
loyal  group  leaders.  The  bias  in  the  new 
Cabinet  appears  slightly  more  moderate  than 
that  of  the  former  one. 

Observers  believe  the  downgrading  of 
Gbenye  will  split  his  party  Into  pro-Gbenye 
and  pro-Adoula  factions.  Siu^rUe  to  being 
expressed  at  the  omission  from  the  new 
Cabinet  of  Charles  Badjoko.  who  occupies 
Lumumba's  Stanleyville  seat  In  Parliament 
and  to  regarded  as  thfj  up-and-coming  leader 
of  the  moderates  In  Lumumba's  old  party. 

The  party  has  only  two  mlntotriee  and 
two  secretaryships  of  State  in  the  new  list, 
and  no  well-known  names  are  among  the 
four. 

There  Is  now  only  one  vice  premier  in- 
stead of  three — North  Katanga  Leader  Jason 
Sendwe.  leader  of  the  Balubakat  Party. 

BOMBOKO    RXMAINB 

The  ouster  of  Foreign  Mintoter  Jtistln 
Bomboko,  which  Western  Embassies  were  ex- 
pecting with  mixed  feelings,  has  not  taken 
place.  Bomboko  has  been  a  member  of  all 
Congolese  Governments  since  self-govern- 
ment was  introduced  in  I960. 

Bomboko  to  opposed  by  the  Abako  Party, 
which  appears  to  have  agreed  to  tolerate  him 
In  return  for  more  Abako  representation  In 
the  Cabinet. 

Two  Interesting  new  appointments  are 
Jerome  Anany  as  Defense  Minister  and  Leon 
Delvaux  as  Public  Works  Mintoter.  Anany, 
a  moderate,  takes  on  a  portfolio  that  Adoula 
has  so  far  Jealoxisly  kept  for  himself.  Del- 
caux,  a  mulatto,  to  regarded  as  the  most 
forceful  member  of  the  right-wing  section 
of  the  lower  house. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  19,  1063] 
Wbst  Mat  Fobcx  End  or  Conoo  Rirr — Unttzd 
States  Said  To  Favob  BccnroMic  Pasa»»s« 
ON  Tshombe — Williams  in  Bsusbkls 
Washington,  July  18. — The  United  States 
and  some  of  Its  allies  were  reported  today 
to  be  evolving  a  program  of  economic  pres- 
sures to  compel  President  Moise  TShombe  of 
secessionist  Katanga  Province  to  accept  fed- 
eration With  the  central  Congo  Government. 
The  admlntotratlon  was  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger that  Katanga  might  react  to  such  pres- 
sure by  staging  a  military  attack  on  United 
Nations     forces,     particularly     if     President 
Tshombe  had  reason  to  believe  that  hto  posi- 
tion  continued   to   enjoy   support    In   some 
quarters  In  Europe. 

High-level  negotiations  being  conducted 
by  the  United  States  are  aimed  at  forming  a 
united  front  on  the  Katanga  question,  thus 
depriving  Mr.  Tshombe  of  any  important 
backing. 

BELGIAN  SUPPORT  FORESEEN 

G.  Mennen  WlIllamB,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs,  is  \n  Brusseto  for 
2  days  of  telks  with  Belgian  offlclato  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  readiness  to 
apply  what  would  amount  to  sanctions 
against  Katanga  if  the  province  refused  to 
accept  the  next  in  a  series  of  proposato  for 
unity  from  the  Congo  Government. 

Officials  here  believed  that  the  Belgian 
Foreign  Minister,  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  was  pre- 
pared to  support  fully  any  policy  of  pres- 
sxiring  Katanga  into  agreeing  to  a  union  with 
the  Central  Government  and  thereby  ending 
the  2-year-old  dispute. 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  July  19.  1962] 
Lisbon   Hears  or  Attack  Plan 

Lisbon,  Pobtdcal,  July  18. — European  dip- 
lomatic circles  here  have  received  reports 
Indicating  that  plans  have  been  prepared 
In  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  for  a  mili- 
tary operation  to  crush  the  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Moise  Tshombe  of  Katanga. 

According  to  these  reports,  the  U5.  State 
Department  has  recently  given  the  United 
Nations  approval  of  a  military  effort  to  in- 
tegrate Kantanga  by  force  into  the  central 
Congo  Government. 

The  U.S.  official  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  policy  of  seeking  to  bring  Mr.  Tshombe 
to  heel  through  force  to  said  here  to  be 
Harlan  Cleveland.  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization  af- 
fairs. 

Another  U.S.  Asstotant  Secretary  of  State, 
G.  Mennen  Williams,  who  to  responsible  for 
African  affairs,  went  to  Brusseto  from  Lon- 
don today  to  seek  the  Belgian  Government's 
support  for  an  anti-Katanga  operation.  Mr. 
Williams  to  viewed  in  diplomatic  quarters 
here  as  a  close  ally  of  Mr.  Cleveland  In  an 
effort  to  end  Katanga's  secession  by  any 
means. 

The  attack  plan  was  understood  to  have 
been  disclosed  during  a  recent  vtolt  paid  to 
Britain  by  U  Thant,  Acting  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.  British  Govern- 
ment circles  are  said  to  have  been  extremely 
hostile  to  the  idea. 

The  reports  here  Indicate  that  the  attack 
to  being  planned  In  a  three-phase  oi>era- 
tion: 

First,  to  seal  off  the  borders  of  southern 
Rhodesia  and  Portuguese  Angola  to  prevent 
an  alleged  "infiltration  of  mercenaries": 
second,  to  seal  off  key  Internal  economic  fa- 
clUtieB  Including  Union  Mlnlire  installa- 
tions: third,  to  counter  as  a  "provocation" 
the  anticipated  violent  reaction  of  the  Ka- 
tangese gendarmerie  and  civilian  popula- 
tion. 


(Ftmn  tbe  New  Tork  Times,  July  10. 1962] 
Brituh  Ofposb  Fobcb 

London,  July  18. — ^Diplomatic  sources  said 
today  that  Britain  remained  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  new  military  operation  In 
the  Congo  alnied  at  ending  the  secession  of 
Katanga  Province. 

An  official  said  that  while  integration  re- 
mained vital  for  the  Congo,  the  exercise  of 
military  measures  was  no  solution.  Such 
conflict  would  lead  only  to  the  economic  de- 
struction of  Katanga  and  of  the  Congo,  he 
said. 

It  was  understood  that  when  Acting  Sec- 
retary General  Thant  conferred  here  with 
British  leaders  2  weeks  ago,  he  referred  to  a 
"military  solution"  as  one  means  out  of  the 
vexing  stalemate. 

The  suggestion  of  new  military  operations 
had  "terrified"  the  Earl  of  Home.  Brtttob 
Foreign  Secretary,  It  was  said.  Lord  Home 
was  said  to  have  told  the  United  Nations 
chief  in  the  strongest  terms  that  such  a 
policy  wovild  be  disastrous. 

British  officials  beUeve  that  the  only  boIu- 
tlon  to  the  Katanga  problem  lies  in  an 
eventual  compromise  between  President 
Tshombe  and  Premier  Adoula. 

One  official  said:  "Tshombe  will  have  to 
give  up  a  share  of  the  Union  Mini*re's  In- 
come, pKJsslbly  50  percent,  for  a  share  of  the 
Central  Government's  operations." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1962] 
Williams  CoNrxxs  iM  Brxts8XI.8 

Brussels,  Belgium,  July  18. — G.  Mennen 
WllUams.  UjS.  Asstotant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs,  conferred  with  Belgian 
officlato  today  about  the  Congo. 

Mr.  WUliams,  who  arrived  from  London,  is 
making  a  quick  trip  around  European  coiin- 
tries  concerned  with  African  affairs.  He 
also  has  vtoited  Parto  and  Bonn  and  will  go 
to  Rome  tomorrow. 

It  seems  likely  that  Mr.  Williams  heard  an 
expression  of  two  opinions  much  discussed 
here. 

One  to  that  the  Congo's  financial  problems 
cannot  be  solved  at  a  single  stroke  by  re- 
covering for  the  Central  Government  the 
revenue  from  Union  Mlni^e  du  Haut  Katan- 
ga that  now  goes  to  Kantanga  Province. 

Belgian  poUtlcal  and  business  figures  feel 
that  officials  of  the  United  Nations  and  some 
American  officifds  are  putting  too  much  stress 
on  the  problem  of  the  mining  company's 
taxes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  greater  prob- 
lem of  Congo  Government  expenses. 

The  other  point  to  that  financial  and 
technical  aid  will  have  only  limited  value 
until  order  to  establtohed  In  regions  where 
the  Government  has  little  authority. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  JiUy  19.  1962] 

Gardines  Visrrs  Katahca 

(By  David  Halberstam) 

ELiSABETHviLLr,  THE  CowGO,  July  18. — Rob- 
ert K.  A.  Gardiner,  the  United  Nations  chief 
In  the  Congo,  arrived  today  for  talks  with 
President  Moise  Tshombe  of  separattot  Ka- 
tanga. 

Yesterday  a  throng  of  angry  Katangese 
women  stormed  a  United  Nations  roadblock 
in  a  3-hour  anti-United  Nations  demonstra- 
tion In  which  tliree  Katangese  were  killed, 
allegedly  by  United  Nations  personnel. 
About  14  persons,  9  of  them  from  the  United 
Nations  force  were  injured. 

(United  Nations  sources  in  New  Tork 
charged  Tuesday  that  the  Incident  and  the 
casualties  had  been  staged.) 

Some  sources  said  tbat  Mr.  Gardiner,  a 
Ghanaian,  was  likely  to  give  Mr.  Tshombe 
a  warning  that  sinless  progress  was  soon 
made  toward  unification  of  the  C>ongo  the 
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pressure  in  the  United  Nations  In  New  York 
toward  the  use  of  force  was  likely  to  Increase. 
The  city  was  calm  today. 

DEAD   T^MZD    HZBOKS 

Mr.  Tshombe  termed  the  three  persons 
killed  in  the  riots  "heroes  of  Katanga  and 
martjrrs  of  liberty."  There  will  be  a  service 
for  them  tomorrow.  One  was  said  by  the 
Katangese  to  have  been  bayoneted. 

The  United  Nations  force  continued  to 
disclaim  responsibility  for  the  deaths.  A 
United  Nations  spokesman  said  the  force, 
made  up  of  Indian  troops,  fired  only  Into 
the  air.  United  Nations  officials  said  that 
an  Investigation  had  been  begun. 

At  the  roadblock,  the  United  Nations 
moved  up  another  company  of  Rajputana 
Rifles.  The  Indians  also  have  strung  barbed 
wire  and  several  armored  cars  have  been 
moved  up. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  accompanied  by  Oen. 
Kebede  Oebre,  an  Ethiopian,  who  is  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  Nations  Congo  force. 
Mr.  Gardiner's  visit  was  welcomed  by  Ka- 
tangese. both  white  and  black.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  campaign  here  against 
the  local  United  NaUons  chief.  Jean  Back. 
According  to  official  Katangese  statements, 
he  is  responsible  for  all  the  present  diffl- 
culties. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  32,  1962] 

WHrrK  Aovisns  in  Katanqa  Say  THEnt  Role 

IN  Reoxmk  Dbcunes— Blacks  Now  MAJks 

THE   Ket   Decisions,   Oiticials   Asseet — 

GOVEENMENT      SAID      TO      PRESSURE      UNION 
MiNltRE 

(By  David  Halberstam) 

Elisabethville,  the  Conqo.  July  19.— 
African  offlclals  in  ■ecesslonlst  Katanga 
Province  are  increasingly  asserting  them- 
selves in  dealings  with  their  many  white  ad- 
visers, according  to  Belgian  and  other  con- 
ixxlBLt  officials  here. 

These  offlclals  insist  that  while  Katanga 
might  once  have  been  described  fairly  as  a 
"white  man's  country,"  the  Africans  now 
make  the  essential  decisions. 

This  plct\ire  of  Katanga,  which  broke 
from  the  Republic  of  Congo  2  years  ago,  is 
at  odds  with  Its  reputation  elsewhere  in 
Africa.  To  other  Africans  Katanga  still  Is 
dominated  by  whites. 

"All  the  so-called  political  advisers  here 
keep  coming  to  me  and  complaining  that 
the  Africans  no  longer  listen  to  their  advice 
and  that  you  can't  talk  to  the  Africans  any 
more,"  said  one  Western  consul  here. 

NO  union  MINliRE  PAWN 

Consular  officials  assert  that  while  many 
people  feel  that  the  Katangese  Government 
Is  the  pawn  of  Union  MinlAre  du  Haut- 
KaAanga,  the  international  mining  enter- 
prliM  with  vast  Interests  here,  the  reverse,  if 
anything,  is  true, 

'^At  the  tlm*  of  ln<l«p*n(l«no«  it  w««  hard 
to  tell  who  pushed  who  into  the  auooeMlon," 
oite  consul  said,  "But  now  the  Katangeee 
are  .tfratd  that  Union  Mlnlire  is  going  to 
work  some  deal  with  the  United  Nations  and 
mtvke  Mn  arranfemant  with  Uopo)dvtUt, 

"So  the  Kaunf«t«  atartad  pultln«  eon- 
aidwttblt  praaawra  on  iha  Union  Mlnl«ra,  ltt» 
ting  them  know  that  they  had  beliar  not 
•witch  to  Mopoidvuie  wlihovtt  permission 
of  this  Oovarnmant  her*," 

Mv«t  otearvart  hara  tael  that  thU  Atrleanl* 
•aiUm  «M  ItttvllaMa  ovar  a  t«y«ar  mtM, 
atuna  laltUna  aay  imraa  ae«alaraiad  nearly 
a  yaai-  ago  ^  the  Un4%ed  Hauoi\«  wh»n  It 
n>unded  xt|k  moat  of  the  Belvlau  omc^rs  «tai 
aervliMi  with  the  ICataa««ee  ^vr«*•,   , 

Vtt  MOM  iNITiaTIVt  ^ 

*Th%  httixuMk  btouttt  atrald  at  that  point 
that  tha  tTnited  Natloaa  would  take  away  ' 
all  thetr  advtaera  and  that  th<>y  would  b* 


unprepared  to  make  their  own  decisions." 
one  Belgian  here  said.  "So  they  started 
using  their  own  Initiative." 

He  added  that  the  September  and  Decem- 
ber military  clashes  gave  the  Katangese  far 
more  self-confidence.  In  September  hos- 
tilities erupted  when  the  United  Nations 
sought  to  disarm  white  mercenaries  in  the 
Katanga  forces  after  riots  and  attacks  on 
United  Nations  soldiers.  The  December 
clash  resulted  from  United  Nations  action 
after  Katangese  troops  seized  11  members 
of  the  United  Nations  mission  in  Elisabeth- 
ville. 

Alter  the  United  Nations  roundup  of  Bel- 
gian officers.  President  Moise  Tshombe  said 
he  could  never  replace  his  young  African 
officers  with  the  former  white  officers  even 
if  he  wanted  to.  The  Africans  would  mu- 
tiny, he  said. 

More  recently  Col.  Roger  Faulques,  a  for- 
mer French  officer  who  was  the  unofficial 
Katangese  military  chief,  was  discharged 
from  the  Katangese  forces,  largely,  accord- 
ing to  sources,  because  of  friction  with  the 
African  commanding  general,  Norbert  Muke. 

APPROVES   OP   ADVISERS 

Mr.  Tshombe  believes  that  whites  should 
be  called  in  for  advice  as  long  as  there  are 
no  Katangese  who  equal  their  terhnlcal  effi- 
ciency. 

"On  anything  touching  on  politics  In  the 
economic  field,"  an  economic  adviser  said, 
"I  always  give  them  several  alternatives,  not 
Just  one."  He  added,  "If  you  give  them  one 
choice  and  It  turns  out  to  be  wrong  then 
you  will  not  be  around  here  very  lonR  " 

"It  gets  harder  to  be  an  adviser  here  all 
the  time.  They  are  getting  more  and  more 
sensitive,"  this  official  said.  "The  President 
trusts  me  and  so  far  they  have  needed  me 
and  I  have  stayed  strictly  out  of  politics  -  or 
as  much  as  it  is  possible.  But  If  It  weren't 
for  the  President  himself  I  think  I  wcnild 
have  been  shipped  out  of  here  some  time 
ago," 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  22,  1962] 
Tshombe  Bridles  at  Thant   Remarks — Ka- 
tanqa Leader  Objects  to  Insult  by  U.N. 
Chief 

(By  David  Halberstam) 
Elisabethville,  the  Congo,  July  21  —Pres- 
ident Moise  Tshombe  of  Katanga  Province 
reacted  sharply  today  to  U  Thanfs  remark 
the  he  and  his  government  were  "a  bunch  of 
clowns." 

Mr.  Tshombe  termed  the  remark  by  Mr. 
Thant,  Acting  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  an  Insult  and  denied  the 
Charge. 

"Just  yesterday  Mr,  Gardiner,  a  high  U.N. 
official,  proposed  to  me  that  I  become  Vice 
Preaident  of  the  Congo— me.  the  clown."  Mr. 
Tshomlte  said. 

Robert  K.  A,  Oardlnar  of  Ghana  Is  the 
United  Nations  chief  in  the  Congo. 

Mr,  Thant's  remark  wu«  made  at  a  news 
confarenea  In  Helsinki,  Pinland  yesterday. 
The  United  Nations  chief  ealled  Mr.  Taltuiu. 
bt  and  othar  Katangaaa  ofllclals  "unstable ' 
and  erltlolMd  tham  tor  not  nag\)tlMting  with 
thf  Cantral  Congolaaa  Qovarnmant, 

"X  dont  know  what  I  can  do  with  «\(oh  a 
bunch  of  clowns,"  he   added. 

V.N,  arroiNTMCNT  MAiaan 
Mr.  Tahomba  wtlcomad  howax-^r.  tha  ap. 
polnUi\atU  of  KUnd  Wambu  Mathvi  or  Kanva 
aa  tha  United  Natlona'  special  re(\re4«ntauU 
in  Katanga,  Mr,  Mathvt  replactsu  J«H«n  Back 
of  France, 

'  Tti*  nomlnatloix  of  Mathu  will  ba  much 
wa)com«d  by  tha  KaUhfaaa  popvUation." 
Itr.  Tshombe  said,  "As  an  African  he  win 
undaretand  our  problem  ttetter  than  other* 
before  him  such  as  Dr.  Conor  Cruist  O'Brien 


Of  Ireland  and  Back,  even  though  he  is  a 
Servant  of  the  United  Nations." 

M.  Back,  who  remains  deputy  United  Na- 
tions chief  in  the  Congo,  left  today  for  L*o- 
poldvllle.  the  Congolese  capital.  The  U.N. 
flaid  the  change  was  made  so  that  M.  Back 

Sould  be  In  Leopoldville  In  the  absence  of 
Ir.  Gardiner,  who  is  leaving  tomorrow  for 
consultations  at  United  Nations  headquar- 
tjers  in  New  York. 

The  United  Nations  said  M.  Back,  who  has 
been  subjected  to  bitter  political  and  per- 
Bonal  criticism  in  Katanga,  would  continue 
tjo  work  on  questions  concerning  the  seces- 
Bionist  province. 

Mr  Mathu  is  the  sixth  United  Nations 
fecial  representative  in  Katanga  in  9 
nionths.  The  frequent  changes  in  Its  top 
personnel  are  one  of  the  United  Nations 
major  problems  here. 

SECESSION    15    ISSUE 

The  United  Nations  mission  In  the  Congo 
it!  under  a  Security  Council  mandate  to  seek 
tUie  country's  unity.  Katanga  declared  Itself 
imdependent  soon  after  the  Congo  gained  Its 
ijidependcnce  here  In  1960.  Taxes  on  mln- 
l^ig  operations  In  the  province,  which  pre- 
viously was  one  of  the  Congo  s  main  sources 
6f  Income,  have  since  gone  to  Katanga. 

In  a  news  conference  last  night,  Mr. 
Tshombe  attacked  the  U.S.  State  Department 
nnd  President  Kennedy  for  the  U.S.  threat 
Thursday  to  use  'all  possible  measures"  short 
Of  mlllUiry  action  to  end  the  Katanga  seces- 
BlDii  He  criticized  Mr  Kennedy  "because  we 
are  to  him  only  Afrlc«ns,  Negroes  can  be  re- 
duced by  force" 

"If  the  State  Department  continues  Its 
Htuplditles  In  Africa,  all  Africans  will  Join  to- 
gether to  make  a  bloc  against  the  Americans." 
^0  said. 

He  also  charged  that  Premier  Cyrllle  Adoula 
Of  the  central  regime  lacked  the  support  of 
tjhe  Congolese  people  and  the  chamber  of 
deputies.     Mr.    Adoula   cannot    control    his 

Jome  province  of  Equator  and  cannot  extend 
is  authority  to  Klvu,  Eastern,  and  Kasal 
Provinces,  he  said. 

"Why  the  people  boo  him,"  Mr.  Tshombe 
ftsserted.  'If  they  ever  booed  me  I  would 
Understand  what  It  means  and  I  would  re- 
sign immediately." 

This  attack  on  the  central  government  was 
considered  significant,  as  It  was  his  first  pub- 
lic statement  since  a  visit  by  Mr.  Gardiner 
flnrlier  this  week.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  believed 
t)o  have  attempted  to  find  out  whether  the 
Katangese  Government  really  wanted  to  in- 
tiegrate  with  the  central  government. 

Mr.  Tshombe  said  he  wanted  to  negotiate 
^ith  Mr  Adoula  but  added,  "I  cannot  do  this 
With  a  Qhurkha  knife  on  one  side  of  my 
tiJiroat  and  a  Malayan  knife  on  the  other." 
'XUe  reference  was  to  the  nHtlonallty  of 
United  Nations  forces  In  Katanga. 

Mr  Tshombe  agreed  to  discuss  unity  with 
Mr  Adoula  after  clashes  l>etween  United  Nn- 
tlunH  and  Katangeee  troops  last  DeiTinber. 
but  a  Kcries  of  talks  between  tl^em  bn^k» 
dv>wn  Juuv  )it 

Mr  KKATINO,  MAdnm  Pit^aldtMU, 
\VlUUnc8t^n^ttol'ylt^W? 

Tho  PRESIDING  OTFICKR,  DoM 
W[\r  Smator  .vlrld? 

Mr  DODD  I  Am  hnppy  to  yl^Id  to 
my  dlaUnguUhrd  coUr««ur  fi"on\  Nrw 
york, 

Mr.  KEATING,  MadMn  Pi'«sldDU. 
Our  dl«tin«ui&)>rd  coUtM^itut^  froin  Ooi\> 
nrcUcul  hM  p<Mfoi"m«l  a  gr^i  Mrv(c« 
tbr  US  «nd  for  the  N«Uot\  tn  his  tx* 
U'^mcly  U^oit)u«h  wid  c»r^ful  imiOysts 
of  the  events  In  the  Congo  and  in  Ka- 
ttanga  in  Uie  past  3  j^ears. 
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Although  he  makes  no  charges  against 
Individuals,  he  does  document  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  our  own  Government 
to  support  the  Congo  policies  of  India's 
Defense  Minister,  Khrishna  Menon,  and 
a  tendency  to  use  threats  and  force 
rather  than  conciliation  in  dealing  with 
Katanga  Premier  Tshombe. 

Madam  President,  what  concerns  me 
very  deeply  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Congo  situation  from  the  very  start  has 
been  the  double  standard  that  has  been 
applied  In  defining  what  self-determina- 
tion shall  be  and  who  shall  be  allowed  to 
practice  it.  In  the  Congo — and,  I  may 
add.  also  In  Indonesia  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world— the  United  States  has  more 
and  more  taken  the  line  of  Immediate 
expediency  and  less  and  less  a  clear  and 
reasoned  position.  We  know  very  well 
what  the  Communists  have  done  to 
render  the  concept  of  self-determination 
completely  meaningless  within  their  ter- 
ritories. For  the  Communists,  there  can 
be  only  one  kind  of  self-determination 
by  the  proletariat— and  they  define  the 
proletariat  simply  as  those  people  who 
would  choose  a  Commimlst  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Even  though  they  represent 
a  small  minority  in  any  country,  for  the 
Conununista  their  will,  and  their  will 
alone,  represents  self-determination. 

For  many  of  the  newly  independent 
nations.  8elf-dett.rmlnation  means  some- 
thing else — It  means  the  right  to  op- 
pose, to  massacre,  drive  out.  and  to  ex- 
propriate the  property  of  all  Europeans. 
It  also  means  the  right  to  take  over  any 
other  neighboring  people  who  are  weak 
enough  to  let  themselves  be  conquered. 
In  fact,  to  put  the  matter  in  its  bluntest 
terms,  colonialism  in  many  areas  is  de- 
fined purely  in  terms  of  color  and  race — 
if  white  men  rule  white  men.  as  m  the 
Soviet  satellites,  it  Is  not  colonialism. 
If  black  men  rule  black  men.  It  is  not 
colonialism,  even  though  in  both  cases. 
different  nationalities  or  tribes  of  peo- 
ple may  be  wholly  deprived  of  any  say 
In  their  own  government  and  may  be 
bruUlly  exploited  in  their  poliUcal  and 
economic  rights. 

Madam  President,  let  me  hereby  reg- 
ister In  the  strongest  terms  my  opposition 
to  these  distorted  concepts,  originally 
fathered  by  the  Soviet  Union.  If  aelf- 
determination  be  measured  by  these 
adulterated  Communist  standards,  it  will 
ultimately  emerge  m  deformed  and 
crippled  M  those  unfortunate  infanU 
whose  mothers  took  thalidomide. 

In  the  Congo  the  XJnited  States  has 
come  perilously  close  to  adopting  this 
dtstoi  ted  view.  Prom  the  aUrt,  we  have 
wholly  dlMwned  the  idet  thai  the  peo- 
ple of  Katanga,  black  or  white,  oould  be 
lMM<mltt«d  to  ohooM  thair  own  dasttny. 
We  have  revilsd  in  the  strongest  ian- 
Buage  their  efforU  to  do  to.  Theaeero- 
Ury*Oenert)  of  the  U.N.  hu.  tn  one  of 
U>»  most  unfortunate  statsmsnis  tyer 
mad*  by  a  world  IsadMr.  raterrad  lo 
Prnntar  Tshombe  and  his  advlssrs  as  a 
bunch  of  etowiM. 

Ut  me  make  It  perfeetty  clear  that  X 
am  not  advocating  tndtpandanc*  tor 
Katanga.  For  poUtloal  and  economic 
reasons  I  think  it  would  be  very  much 
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in  the  long-term  Interests  of  Katanga 
and  of  the  Congo  to  form  a  loose  con- 
federation in  which  Katanga's  interests 
and  those  of  other  provinces  and  tribes 
would  be  protected.  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  use  the  peaceful  tools  at 
its  command  to  urge  that  confederation 
and  to  seek  the  realization  of  the  pro- 
posals made  earlier  this  week  by  Con- 
golese Premier  Cyrllle  Adoula,  when  he 
asked  the  U.N.  to  draft  a  constitution 
permitting  provincial  self-rule.  I  believe 
we  have  learned  from  our  own  Civil  War 
that  disunity  Is  weakness.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  principle  Is  clear  that  the 
people  of  Katanga  are  as  much  en- 
titled to  run  their  own  affairs  as  the 
people  of  any  other  African  area.  They 
have  the  right  to  self-determination  and 
self-expression  as  much  as  the  members 
of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Congo. 

Madam  President,  If  our  Government 
would  keep  more  firmly  in  mind  the  fact 
that  self-determination  refers  not  only 
to  the  independence  from  domination  by 
Europeans  but  also  independence  from 
any  alien  tribes  or  peoples,  we  would 
be  In  a  much  better  position  to  tmder- 
take  the  difficult  role  ahead  In  the  Congo. 
Our  Influence  would  be  greater.  Our 
policies  would  be  more  consistent.  And 
our  objectivity  would  In  the  long  run  be 
more  effective  than  continued  parroting 
of  Soviet  semantics.  As  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  pointed  out.  con- 
ciliation, not  force,  should  be  the  basis 
of  our  approach.  An  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  rights  of  all  the 
people  In  the  Congo  and  Katanga  would 
serve  is  in  much  better  stead  at  this 
point  than  the  continuing  one-sided  and 
deformed  outlook  we  have  adopted  with 
regard  to  self-determination  in  the  Con- 
go. 

Madam  President,  I  repeat  my  grati- 
tude and  admiration  for  the  deep  study 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  given  to  the  problem. 
There  might  be  a  sentence  here  and 
there  in  his  remarks  with  which  I  would 
not  find  myself  in  complete  agreement, 
but  in  general  and  overall  he  has  ap- 
proached the  problem  from  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  point  of  view,  and  has 
given  us.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  to  think 
about  m  the  study  of  which  he  has  given 
us  the  benefit. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  yield  the  fioor.  since  X  mvtst  oateh  an 
airplane  to  Connsctlout.  However.  X 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Madam  Prtaldeni, 
the  Senator  from  Coitnectieut  has  per- 
formed  a  most  valuabla  aarvica  to  the 
country,  and  particularly  to  his  fellow 
8enatort«  by  providing  for  vm  this  oom- 
prehenilvt  and  reveaUnt  analyali  of  the 
Congo  altuatlon.  His  ramarks  have  con* 
firmed  what  many  of  ua.  I  am  sura,  hava 
suspected,  but  have  bean  unable  to  varlfy, 
X  am  parilcularly  pleased  that  U  la  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  who  made  thli 
analyata,  for  w«  have  bean  confronted 
with  conflicting  reports  on  tha  Congo  8tt> 
uation,   and  from  experience   I  have 


learned  to  place  great  reliance  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  reports  on  various  oversea 
matters  which  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut makes  from  time  to  time. 

This  analysis  of  the  Congo  situation 
is  partictilarly  timely.  As  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  stated,  it  is  our 
obligation  and  duty  to  study  this  matter 
as  our  ultimate  survival  may  depend  on 
our  imderstanding  the  situation.  Un- 
fortunately, neither  official  nor  unofficial 
sources  of  information  on  the  Congo,  aa 
has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  other 
critical  foreign  situations,  can  be  wholly 
relied  on  for  accuracy.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
rely  on  our  own  State  Department  for  ac- 
curate information  on  foreign  matters, 
but  repeated  instances  have  illustrated 
that  reliance  placed  on  Information  from 
the  State  Department  is  not  well 
grounded.  The  Senate  Is  Indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 
painstaking  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
Congo. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  address 
of  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut.  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  been  most 
restrained  in  stating  his  conclusions.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  listing, 
and  wholeheartedly  endorsing,  several 
principal  inferences  I  gathered  from  the 
Senator's  scholarly  address,  althotigh  I 
might  paraphrase  these  points  somewhat 
more  bluntly  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

First.  The  United  States  must  stop 
filling  the  vacuum  left  by  an  absence  of 
U.S.  policy  with  whatever  happens  to  be 
the  U.N.  policy  for  the  moment; 

Second.  The  United  States  should 
adopt  a  foreign  policy  that  protects  and 
advances  its  own  intereets.  waA  then  seek 
to  bring  the  U.N.  policy  Into  aooord  with 
U.S.  policy,  rather  than  submitting  pas- 
sively to  UJY.  poUdes  dlcUted  by  the 
Afro- Asia  bloc  and/or  the  Communist: 

Third.  That  those  members  of  the 
State  Department  who  are  so  enamwed 
with  hero  worship  of  neutralist  Nehru 
and  his  Red-favoring,  dog-wagging  tail. 
Menon,  should  either  dlsabtise  them- 
selves  of  this  infatuation  or  be  dismissed: 

Fourth.  That  the  United  SUtos  should 
send  someone  to  the  Congo  as  ambassa- 
dor who  can  think,  speak,  and  act  ob- 
JecUvely  and  raaponaibly,  and  thereby 
advance  both  harmony  and  the  intaraat 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  free  world: 
and 

Fifth.  That  our  own  SUte  I>epart- 
mant  should  be  made  to  understand  thai 
the  SMuate  of  the  United  SUtes  wiu  no 
longer  tolerate  evaatoni  and  mlirtpre* 
aenUUons  of  facts  In  retponee  to  Ita  in- 
!)\ilrlet. 

Madam  Fraaldant.  X  would  again  itka 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Gon« 
necUcut  on  the  splendid  servioe  he  hat 
rei\dered  hH  country  and  the  oiUM  ot 
freedom  today. 

Mr,  DOIMX  X  am  grateful  to  tha  die- 
Unguishad  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  generous  remarks, 

Madam  Preaident,  X  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  WXXXXAMS  of  Delaware  obtained 
the  fioor. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Madam  Prwatdant, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to 
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me  before  the  Senator  from  Comiecti- 
cut  leaves,  ao  that  I  may  make  a  brief 
statement  of  only  1  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE7.  Madam  President, 
since  I  Imow  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut must  leave,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  I 
wish  to  Inform  the  Senator  that  it  will 
be  my  intention  later  In  the  day  to  make 
some  comment  relating  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Senator's  address. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
know  I  shall  miss  a  worthwhile  address 
by  not  being  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.  It  is  my  intention 
to  make  a  statement  on  Monday  next 
relative  to  policy  in  the  Congo.  I  feel 
that  Senators  owe  it  to  one  another,  when 
there  are  differences,  to  inform  one  an- 
other about  when  such  statements  will 
be  made.  I  have  high  regard  for  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  know  he 
has  spoken  with  great  sinfeerity.  We 
have  some  differences  of  view  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  knows  my  great  respect 
and,  indeed,  my  affection  for  him.  I 
know  of  no  man,  either  in  the  Senate 
or  in  private  life  for  whom  I  have  greater 
admiration  than  I  have  for  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
remain.  I  should  like  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say.  I  shall  read  with  great  care 
his  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I  shall  then 
perhaps  reload  my  guns  and  return. 


WINDFALL   PROFITS   FROM    SUGAR 
IMPORTATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  today  I  wish  to  discuss  a 
$663,854  windfall  which  accrued  to  the 
sugar  importers  as  the  result  of  the 
President's  failure  to  sign  the  Sugar  Act' 
extension  bill  until  July  14,  or  2  weeks 
after  the  old  law  had  lapsed. 

The  Sugar  Act  expired  June  30,  1962, 
and  Congress  was  under  pressure  to  see 
that  the  1962  Sugar  Act  extension  was 
enacted  and  on  the  President's  desk  for 
his  signature  prior  to  this  expiration 
date.  The  conferees  had  reached  an 
agreement  on  Friday,  June  29.  The 
House  of  Representatives  held  a  special 
Saturday  session  in  order  to  approve  this 
conference  report  on  the  thirtieth.  The 
leadership  of  the  Senate  was  standing  by 
ready  to  have  a  similar  Saturday  session 
to  expedite  the  approval  of  this  confer- 
ence report:  however,  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee were  advised  that  with  the  con- 
ferees having  reached  an  agreement  on 
the  bill  which  was  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  with  the  House  sched- 
uled to  approve  it  on  Satiirday  there  was 
no  necessity  for  a  Saturday  session  of 
the  Senate  provided  that  the  bill  would 
be  approved  early  Monday  and  put  on 
the  President's  desk  on  that  date. 

With  that  clear  imderstanding  from 
the  executive  branch,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  conference  report  on  Mon- 
day, and  it  was  sent  to  the  President  on 
that  same  day.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  however,  this  bill,  upon  which 


there  had  been  placed  so  much  emphasis 
as  to  its  urgency,  was  pigeonholed  at 
the  White  House  and  was  not  signed  by 
the  President  until  nearly  2  weeks  later 
on  July  14. 

Recognizing  the  danger  of  such  a  de- 
lay in  that  it  would  extend  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  certain  importers  to  make 
tremendous  windfall  profits,  I  called  for 
a  complete  report  on  aH  imports  during 
this  period.  While  we  had  been  given 
assurance  that  during  the  lapse  of  this 
law  the  Government  could  fully  protect 
itself  T)y  refusing  admission  of  the  sugar, 
I  could  not  understand  this  argument. 
I  saw  nothing  to  prevent  these  windfall 
profits. 

I  have  Just  received  this  report  which 
I  shall  later  place  in  the  Record.  This 
report  shows  that  based  upon  the  De- 
partment's own  computation  during  this 
2-week  lapse  of  the  law,  the  importers 
had  a  field  day.  They  harvested  a  wind- 
fall profit  totaling  $663,854  on  the  58,075 
tons  that  were  rushed  in  during  this 
interval. 

I  shall  incorporate  in  the  Record  this 
report  which  gives  a  complete  breakdown 
showing  the  country  of  origin,  the  name 
of  the  importer,  the  port  of  entry,  the 
tonnage  involved,  and  the  total  windfall 
profits  on  each  shipment. 

Prom  this  report  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  country  of  origin  is  in  many  in- 
stances not  a  producer  of  sugar.  Can- 
ada, the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
so  forth,  are  not  producers,  nor  do  they 
have  any  quota.  It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  assume  that  sugar  which  was 
brought  into  this  coiuitry  from  them 
during  the  2-week  interval  represented 
sugar  which  the  exporters  had  in  turn 
purchased  in  the  world  market.  It  has 
been  strongly  suggested  that  some  of  this 
sugar  which  was  dumped  into  the  United 
States  during  this  2-week  interval  was 
Cuban  sugar. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  in 
computing  these  windfall  profits  they  are 
shown  as  accruing  to  the  importer,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  importer  did  not 
keep  all  of  this  easy  money  but  may  have 
divided  it  with  the  refineries  or  others 
involved  in  the  transaction.  But  In  any 
event  the  windfall  profit  was  there  and 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  divide  it  up. 
The  American  consumers  and  the  tax- 
payers were  the  losers. 

Some  explanation  should  be  forth- 
coming as  to  why  this  law  was  allowed 
to  lapse,  especially  in  view  of  the  great 
urgency  which  had  been  placed  upon 
congressional  action  prior  to  June  30. 

I  now  Ust  these  windfall  profits.  The 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  brought  in 
approximately  23,000  tons  through  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  New  Orleans  upon 
which  a  total  windfall  profit  of  $152,- 
409.60  was  reaped. 

The  H.  H.  Pike  &  Co.  brought  in  a 
series  of  shipments  through  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Buffalo,  Champlain,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  Rouses  Point  upon  which  total 
windfall  profits  of  $102,720  were  realized. 

The  M.  Golodetz  L  Co.  brought  in  a 
series  of  shipments  through  the  ports  of 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans 
upon  which  windfall  profits  of  $134,- 
010.80  were  reaped. 


The  Godchaux  Sugar  Co.  brought  in 
four  shipments  through  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  with  a  windfall  profit  of  $92.- 
174.40. 

Christman  &  Co.  brought  in  four  ship- 
ments through  the  ports  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  upon  which  were  picked 
up  $86,688  in  windfall  profits. 

Olavarria  &  Co.  brought  in  two  ship- 
ments during  this  period,  one  through 
the  poit  of  Buffalo  and  one  through  De- 
troit, upon  which  $56,256  in  windfall 
profits  were  picked  up. 

Farr,  Whitlock  Dixon  ii  Co.  brought  in 
over  5,000  tons  through  the  port  of 
Boston  upon  which  were  picked  up  wind- 
ffall  profits  of  $28,267.20. 

The  J.  Aron  L  Co.  unloaded  a  ship- 
ment through  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
upon  which  windfall  profits  of  $9,984 
were  picked  up. 

Various  other  small  importers  picked 
up  windfall  profits  of  $1,344. 

This  brought  the  grand  total  of  the 
windfall  which  fell  to  the  importers  and 
their  friends  to  $663,854,  all  of  which 
resulted  from  an  unnecessary  and  thus 
far  unexplained  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House  in  signing  the  bill. 

The  basis  of  these  windfall  profits 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  importa- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
operates  under  a  protected  market  con- 
dition. The  price  of  sugar  in  our  domes- 
tic market  is  maintained  at  a  level  sub- 
Btantially  higher  than  the  world  price 
of  sugar. 

Both  under  the  previous  law  and  under 
the  1962  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  im- 
porters can  bring  sugar  which  has  been 
purchased  at  the  world  market  into  this 
country  only  after  they  have  paid  as 
B  special  tax  representing  the  differential 
between  the  world  price  and  the  fixed 
price  in  the  U.S.  domestic  markets. 

During  the  2  weeks  in  which  these 
shipments  were  dumped  into  the 
country,  as  the  result  of  there  being  no 
law  In  effect,  the  importers  did  not  have 
to  pay  this  differential  tax.  Had  the  law 
been  in  effect,  there  would  have  been  an 
Import  tax  of  $48  per  ton. 

J.n  computing  the  windfall  profits 
uhich  accrued  to  these  companies  this 
$48  figure  was  used  in  all  instances  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  where  the  sugar  came 
from  a  country  which  under  the  1962 
act  would  have  had  a  quota.  Had  the 
law  been  in  effect  these  countries  could 
have  imported  the  sugar  with  the  pay- 
ment of  only  10  percent  of  this  $48  tax. 
or  $4.80  per  ton.  These  factors  were 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  windfall  profits;  there- 
fore, the  $663,864  figure  which  I  present 
here  today  represents  the  amount  of  the 
windfall  profits  resulting  from  the 
Jieglect  of  the  White  House  in  signing 
the  bill.  These  windfall  profits  to  the 
toiporters  and  their  friends  were  at  the 
direct  expense  of  the  American  con- 
sumer and  taxpayers. 

Any  argument  by  the  administration 
that  some  of  these  windfall  profits  may 
have  been  passed  on  to  the  consumers 
through  the  generosity  of  those  har- 
Yesting  them  is  merely  wishful  thinking. 

I  ask  at  this  point  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
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breakdown  of  these  imports  by  company, 
country  of  origin,  port  of  entry,  and 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  extra  profits. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 


Sugar  released  from  cu&tomB  control    during    lapse    of  quota   prott'sions  of  Sugar  Act, 

July  I-IS,  1962 


QUANTITIES 

IN  CUSTOMS  CUSTODY  OR  AT  PORT  OF  UNLADI.N'O  O.N  JUNE  30,  IM2 

Country  of  origin 

Importer  or  r^rson  who  revived 
suitor 

Port  of  entry 

Date 
released 

Quantity 

of  short 

tons  raw 

value 

Import  fee  at  plobal 

rate  or  applicable 

quota  rate 

Cents         Total 

l>er          amount 
I>ound  , 

Canada 

Christman  ii  Co 

Philadelphia.. 

Buffalo 

New  York.. 

July  2-- 
...do.... 
do... 

32 

48 

ai: 

Ul 

4U3 

1.(174 

303 

«02 

1.4H4 

15 

12 
1 
1.143 
2.0«> 
5,090 
3.051 

2.40 
2  40 
2.40 
.34 
2.40 
2.40 
Z40 
2.40 
2.40 
Z40 

2.40 
2.40 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 

fl  536  00 

1)0 

OlaTama  A  Co 

2  304.00 

Bolfdum 

Christman  Sc  Co 

14.736.00 

l>o 

M.  OoJodeti  A  Co 

do... 

Christman  A  Co 

BalUmore 

do 

New  York 

Phlla<lelphU.. 

New  York.... 

New  Orlcan."!.. 

San  Fran- 
daco. 

•New  York 

do 

New  Orleans.. 

do 

do 

do 

.  .do 

..do 

..do 

.do 

-do.... 

..do 

July  l- 
13. 
.<lo 

July  11.. 

July  2. 

July  3. 

July  2.. 

July  5.. 

618.80 

I>0 

Not  Jiorlands. 

23,fi«4.no 

51,552.00 

Do 

Do 

do 

M.  Oolo<]eU  &  Co 

18.S64.00 
38.496.00 

Viiiti'il  Kingdom 

Hone  Kong 

.do 

Various 

-1,?,T?  00 
720.00 

Do 

Wf.sl  Oerniany. .   .. 
IJraiil ... 

.do 

I/anspn-N'arve  Co. 

(iixlchaux  Sugar  Co. 

.S7fi.  00 

48.00 

5,486.40 

Colombia 

Dominican  Kepuhiic. 
Haiti 

J.  Aron  ii  Co.. 

Oodchauz  Sugar  Co 

9.W4.00 
24.432.00 
14.644.80 

i^UbtOtiil 

16.116 

278,89100 

QUANTITIE.S  IMPORTED  SUBSEQUENT 

TO  JUNl- 

.  30,  1962 

Peru 

Godchaux  Sugar  Co 

New  Orleans.. 

Boston. 

do 

New  Orleans^ 

...do 

Detroit 

New  York.... 

Buffalo 

Champlain 

Niagara  Falls. 
Rouses  Point.. 

July  2... 
July».  . 
July  10.. 
July  12.. 
.  .do.... 
July  1- 

13. 
...do 

.do 

..do.... 
...do 

.do 

9,919 
10.586 

5.880 

11,316 

985 

1,124 

257 
171 
1.434 
171 
107 

0.24 
.24 
.24 

.24 
2.40 
2.40 

2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

(47,611.20 

I>omlnican  Republic. 

Do 

French  West  Indies.. 

Do.... 

Canada.. 

.\merlnui  Sukht  Re&nen 

Farr,  Whlllock  Dixon  A  Co 

American  .Sugar  Reflners 

.American  Sugar  Co 

Olavarria*  Co 

SO,  812.  80 
28,  267.  20 
54. 316. 80 
47, 280.  00 
53,ft52.00 

Do 

H.  n.  Pike  4  Co  ..          .... 

12.336.00 

no 

l>o 

^>o 

Do 

do 

!;.ido'"r.""'.".;;'";i'.i;iy.'; 

do 

8. /OR  00 
68.832.00 

aaoR.00 

6,136.00 

Subtotal    .... 

4J.959 



384.060.00 

ToIjU 

58,075 

663,854.00 

AT  THE  CROSSROADS  IN  THE 
CONGO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  mterest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  frcoi  Connecticut  con- 
cerning Tshombe  and  KUttanga.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna.  I 
do  not  agree  with  many  parts  of  the 
analysis.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  scholarly  observa- 
tions, but  I  believe  that  there  are  many 
points  that  deserve  different  emphasis. 
I  should  like  to  address  myself  briefly  to 
the  subject  that  he  discussed. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  « e  are  at  the  crossroads 
with  respect  to  the  Incredibly  complex 
situation  in  the  Congo.  I  deliberately 
choose  this  phrase  rather  than  say  that 
the  situation  is  now  critical.  For  the  re- 
joinder to  the  latter  term  would,  of 
course,  be  the  question.  When  Is  the 
Congo  not  in  a  period  of  crisis?  My  point 
is  that  we  are  in  a  special  period — and 
undoubtedly  a  relatively  brief  one — 
when  the  storm  clouds  are  moving  in 
rapidly  but  while  there  is  still  an  op- 
portimity  to  dispel  them. 

I  say  in  all  seriousness  that  this  may 
well  be  the  last  chance  that  will  be  of- 
fered the  leaders  of  the  Congo  to  avoid 
chaos  and  for  ourselves  as  well  to  help 
hold  back  chaos  there,  and  the  certain 


penetration  of  that  vast  area  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  by  Communists  and  Soviet 
agents. 

A  little  noticed  but  immensely  im- 
portant development  has  just  taken  place 
in  Leopoldville.  In  the  days  since  Mr. 
Tshombe  interrupted  his  talks  with 
Prime  Minister  Adoula  and  returned  to 
Ellsabethville,  Mr.  Adotila  has  made  a 
wholesale  change  in  the  Cabmet  of  the 
Central  Qovemment.  In  bolstering  the 
forces  of  moderation,  he  has  aroused 
substantial  opposition  in  the  Congo 
Parliament,  Mr.  Adoula  and  his  Mmisters 
are  under  violent  attack  as  being  too  pro- 
American.  And  among  the  attackers 
are  found  the  supporters  of  both  Mr. 
Tshombe  and  the  deposed  Gizenga. 

Adoula's  new  Cabinet  is  a  remarkably 
clear  demonstration  of  his  basically 
moderate  outlook.  There  is  not  a  single 
known  extremist  pcditician  in  the  list  of 
eight  new  Ministers  and  three  state  sec- 
retaries. In  fact,  mne  of  these  gentle- 
men are  clearly  identifiable  as  noted 
moderates  and  conservatives. 

Why  is  this  development  so  important? 
Because  this  Government  surely  is  the 
most  responsible  and  most  moderate  one 
that  could  be  created  \n  the  Congo  un- 
der present  as  well  as  foreseeable  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  just  such  a  govern- 
ment which  could  best  negotiate  an 
agreement  to  bring  the  Provtoce  of  Ka- 


tanga back  into  the  fold.  Mr.  Adoula 
has  placed  himself  in  jeopardy  in  an 
effort  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mod- 
eration which  could  encourage  speedy 
accommodation  between  the  Repubhc  of 
the  Congo  and  its  secessionist  elements. 
Now,  if  ever,  there  has  been  created  an 
opportunity  to  put  the  past  behind  to 
relinquish  feeUngs  of  suspicion  and  re- 
sentment, and  to  make  immediate  ar- 
rangements for  the  creation  of  a  re- 
unified Congo. 

But  how  has  Mr.  Tshombe  responded 
to  this  oppwrtimlty  ?  By  celebrating  the 
second  anniversary  of  Katanga's  seces- 
sion from  the  RepubUc  of  the  Congo 
with  an  independence  day  military  pa- 
rade of  2,500  Katangese  troops,  despite 
promises  to  United  Nations  officials  that 
such  niunbers  would  not  be  Involved. 
By  permitting  10,000  women  and  chil- 
dren to  hurl  sticks,  stones,  and  abuse 
at  United  Nations  soldiers,  Tshombe's 
government  put  the  lives  of  hapless 
civilians  in  danger.  Apparently  this 
was  a  cynical  attempt  to  goad  the  XJH. 
soldiers  mto  becoming  involved  in  a 
massacre.  Happily,  the  discipline  of 
those  troops  prevented  a  disaster. 

These  are  developments  that  have  hit 
the  headlines.  However,  there  are  even 
more  important  but  scarcely  noticed 
trends  since  the  beginnmg  of  this  year 
which  give  much  cause  for  concern  about 
the  attitude  and  behavior  of  Mr. 
Tshombe. 

The  fact  is  that  since  Tshombe's  Cona- 
kat  Party  supporters  resimied  their  seats 
In  the  Leopoldville  Parliament  in  Jan- 
uary, they  have  voted  with  the  Gisenga 
faction  against  the  Adoula  government 
on  virtually  every  major  issue.  In  the 
key  election  of  March  6  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Conakat  deputies  voted 
for  the  Oizengist  candidates.  In  the 
election  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Chamber  on  April  7,  Tshombe's  party 
backed  the  candidate  of  the  Gizenga 
wing  of  the  African  SoUdarity  Party  and 
the  Gbenj'e  wing  of  the  old  Lumumba 
party.  In  the  past  month,  the  alliance 
between  the  Conakat  deputies  and  the 
Obenye  supporters  was  employed  to  In- 
troduce a  motion  of  censure  against  the 
pro-Western  Foreign  Minister,  Justin 
Bomboko.  Finally,  just  a  few  days  ago. 
TBhombe's  deputies  again  joined  with 
the  extremists  to  contribute  to  the  44 
votes  m  the  chamber  opposing  Adoula's 
new  and  moderate  cabinet.  Also.  Mr. 
Tshombe's  parliamentary  leader  subse- 
quently gave  a  joint  press  conference 
with  members  of  the  pro-Oizenga  ele- 
ment, including  Gizenga's  former  Am- 
bassador to  Communist  China,  in  order 
to  call  for  Adoula's  resignation. 

If  further  evidence  Is  required  of  this 
tacit  Tshombe-Gizenga  alliance,  let  it  be 
noted  that  Tshombe's  youth  group  on 
March  14  publicly  demanded  Gizenga's 
release  from  detention.  Perhaps  the 
American  public  has  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Gizenga — claiming  to  be  Lumumba's 
heir — tried  to  create  a  secessionist  state 
in  the  Congo's  eastern  province  with  So- 
viet bloc  assistance. 

I  must  say  that  the  alliance  of 
Tshombe  and  Gizenga  supporters  against 
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the  jpro-W^itam  Adoula  gavenunent 
ooBMs  as  oa  tzvat  wirpriBe  to  one  vfao 
has  nerer  aeeepted  idiat  the  noted 
columnlat.  Marguerite  Hlgglns,  has  called 
the  Tshombe  mj^th.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  otuitest  In  the  Congo  must  be 
regarded  primarily  as  one  between  mod- 
erates and  extremists:  between  those 
trjrlng  to  build  a  nation  under  incredibly 
difficult  ctrcumstances,  and  those  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  popular  welfare  to  the 
pursuit  of  personal  power. 

In  attempting  to  examine  the  disturb- 
ing situation  in  that  distraught  coun- 
try. I  think  my  text  could  be  a  sentence 
written  by  New  York  Times  correspond- 
ent, David  Halberstam.  reporting  from 
Ellsabethville  on  July  15.  Mr.  Halber- 
stam— who.  Incidentally,  has  done  a 
superb  job  of  covering  developments  in 
the  Congo — wrote  as  follows  about  Mr. 
Tshombe: 

He  has  been  convinced  by  advisers  that 
American  public  opinion  backs  him  and  his 
cause  and  that  President  Kennedy  and  Am- 
bassador Edmond  A.  Oulllon  stand  almost 
alone  In  opposing  blna. 

If  Tshombe  has  in  fact  been  thus  ad- 
vised, I  wish  to  assure  him  that  this  in- 
formation is  dead  wrong.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives support  President  Kennedy 
In  the  policy  that  he  and  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  have  pursued  In  seeking 
to  return  law  and  order  to  the  Congo  and 
maintain  the  viability  of  that  nation,  as 
a  nation,  for  its  own  sake  and  so  as  to 
avoid  a  pit  of  bloody  anarchy  that  the 
Communists  and  Soviets  can  exploit  in 
the  center  of  Africa. 

At  the  same  time,  I  consider  It  true  to 
say  that  most  of  our  officials  believe  that 
Mr.  Tshombe  can  still  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  future  of  the  Congo. 
It  is  clear  that  he  Is  a  capable  political 
leader. 

Obviously,  then,  Mr.  Tshombe  has 
been  badly  advised  on  Important  matters, 
and  there  is  little  question  that  he  has 
both  good  and  bad  people  around  him. 
In  the  latter  category  there  are  at  least 
two  high  offlclstls  in  his  government  who 
have  been  revealed  as  antiwhlte  racists 
willing  to  stir  up  the  mob  to  violence  at 
every  opportunity. 

Presumably  it  is  the  advice  of  such 
people  which  has  caused  Tshombe  sev- 
eral times  to  accuse  American  capitalists 
of  trying  to  do  him  in.  For  example,  he 
told  the  Katanga  Assembly  that— 

The  State  Department  is  \mder  the  thumb 
of  voracious  flnanclers  who  will  not  rest  as 
long  as  the  Congo  is  not  a  colony  under  their 
economic  domination  and  as  long  as  Katanga 
copper  is  not  eliminated  from  world  com- 
petition. 

Again,  a  year  ago  this  month,  the 
Katangese  women's  group  controlled  by 
Tshombe's  political  party  feigned  aston- 
ishment In  a  letter  that — 

A  man  nke  Kennedy,  who  calls  himself 
a  Christian  and  a  Catholic,  would  play  the 
game  of  unscrupulous  flnaBCiers. 

Mr.  Tshombe  ought  to  be  told  that 


Mr.  President,  It  has  been  stated  that 
not  eDough  effort  has  been  devoted  to 
giving  Mr.  Tshombe  personal  reassur- 
ances and  contacts  with  high-level  offi- 
cials of  the  United  Nations  and  Western 
governments.  It  is  conveniently  forgot- 
ten that  President  Kennedy  personally 
replied  to  Tshombe's  appeal  for  help  last 
December  in  arranging  a  truce  with  the 
United  Nations  force,  which  easily  could 
have  overwhelmed  Katanga  at  that  time 
had  it  wished  to  do  so.  It  is  forgotten, 
too,  that  Ambassador  Gullion,  at  our 
President's  request,  personally  escorted 
Mr.  Tshombe  to  Kitona  and  stayed  with 
him  for  a  number  of  days.  It  is  easily 
overlooked,  too,  that  the  United  Nations 
assured  his  safety  and  departure  when  he 
returned  to  L^poldville  for  negotiations 
this  last  spring. 

What  seems  to  be  totally  ignored  is 
how  difficult  Tshombe  makes  it  for  any- 
one trying  to  meditate  between  him  and 
the  central  government.  For  example, 
there  is  wide  agreement  that  Special 
UJi.  Representative  Robert  Gardiner 
has  performed  admirably  in  this  task. 
Yet  a  few  days  ago  Tshombe's  own  jour- 
nal in  Ellsabethville  quoted  him  as 
follows : 

I  believe  that  the  high  UJf.  command  has 
lost  confidence  in  Gardiner,  who  is  an  Afri- 
can like  us  and  who  does  not  want  to  see 
Negro  blood  spilled.  The  game  of  the  UH. 
Is  to  use  men  without  scruples  who  can  carry 
out  plans  regardless  of  the  consequence  to 
the  civil  population.  The  life  of  a  Negro  is 
of  less  Importance  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  his  State  Department  who  pay  for  the 
UJf.  The  political  motivation  of  the  U.S. 
President  is  more  Important  than  the  lives 
of  individuals,  especially  Africans. 

That  is  the  Irresponsible  statement  of 
a  man  who  tries  the  patience  of  even 
those  here  who  may  have  wanted  to  help 
him. 

Similarly,  if  the  Katangese  Govern- 
ment expects  understanding  in  this  coun- 
try, it  would  do  well  to  reconsider  its  re- 
fusal last  month  to  allow  the  op>ening 
of  a  USIS  cultural  center  there.  Ap- 
parently, Tshombe's  government  fears 
dissemination  of  the  truth  about  the 
United  States.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
we  do  not,  on  our  side,  prevent  weekly 
broadcasts  by  the  so-called  Katanga  In- 
formation Service  on  a  New  York  radio 
station. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  to  con- 
tinue listing  such  items.  I  do  not  want 
to  believe  that  they  are  representative 
of  what  Mr.  Tshombe  really  thinks.  For, 
if  I  do  so,  I  would  have  to  conclude  that 
the  leader  of  Katanga  is  a  crafty,  con- 
scienceless opportunist  who  cares  far 
more  for  his  personal  position  than  for 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Congolese 
people.  1  must  prefer  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Tshmnbe  has  been  accepting  bad  advice. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  indirect- 
ly I  want  to  offer  Mr.  Tshombe  some 
good  advice.  I  want  to  emphasize  again 
the  opportunity  that  now  exists— and 
^i^ch  may  disappear  within  a  matter 
of  weeks  or  even  days — ^for  Tshombe  to 
meet  moderation  with  moderation. 

Prime  Minister  Adoula  has  just  elab- 
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[for  the  settlement  of  the  Katanga  prob- 
lem. The  federal  constituticm  which  he 
has  asked  the  UJI.  to  help  his  govern- 
ment in  drawing  up  would  parallel  our 
own — giving  certain  designated  powers 
to  the  Federal  Government  but  reserving 
to  the  member  states  all  powers  not  ex- 
pressly given  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Central  Government  would  exercise 
powers  in  the  fields  of  national  defense, 
foreign  affairs,  customs,  money,  ex- 
change control,  fiscal  policy,  interstate 
|and  foreign  commerce,  citizenship  and 
immigration  and  posts  and  telegraphs. 

Mr.  Tshombe  has  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  this  proposal.  Let  him  for 
once  back  up  his  words  with  deeds.  Now 
is  the  time  for  him  to  abandon  secession 
and  join  with  his  brothers  in  building 
a  strong  and  prosperous  united  Congo. 
Unless  he  can,  in  this  late  hour,  behave 
like  the  statesman  which  we  believe  he 
can  be,  only  the  jackals  that  follow 
closely  behind  chaos,  will  profit  from  the 
situation  in  that  troubled  land. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will    the   Senator   from   Utah   yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
pROXMiRE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  his  splendid  re- 
marks in  reference  to  the  Congo  situa- 
tion. I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  some 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Conr>ecticut 
IMr.  DoDD]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  KeatingI  in  relation  to  our 
foreign  policy  as  it  affects  the  Congo. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  strengthening,  stabibzing,  and 
aiding  the  Central  Government  in  the 
Congo,  because  this  is  the  only  policy 
that  can  keep  that  part  of  the  world 
out  of  Communist  hands. 

The  Adoula  government,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  so  ably  pointed  out, 
has  successfully,  thus  far,  fought  off  the 
so-called  Lumumba  elements,  which 
were  pro-Communist,  and  the  Gizenga 
elements,  which  are  pro-Communist, 
premier  Adoula's  cabinet  is  made  up  of 
moderates  and  is  a  cabinet  which  has 
sought  to  chart  a  course  of  independence 
and  freedom  for  the  Congo. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  and  regretta- 
ble that  Mr.  Tshombe's  deputies,  who 
Serve  in  the  Congolese  Parliament,  have 
been  doing  everything  possible  to  topple 
or  overthrow  the  established  Adoula 
government.  Also,  it  should  be  noted 
that  those  deputies  have  worked  with 
«inti-democratic,  pro-Communist  forces 
In  an  effort  to  embarrass  the  Adoula 
$;overnment. 

One  does  not  need  to  praise  Mr. 
Adoula  in  order  to  speak  forthrightly 
»nd,  I  hope,  forcefully  and  accurately 
libout  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  everything 
this  Government  has  done  in  reference 
%o  the  Congo  has  been  perfect,  becaiise 
|he  situation  in  the  Congo  at  times  has 
ll>een  so  uncertain,  so  confused,  so  filled 
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SrftilnlS^i      nonsense  which  they    orated  a  set  of  constitutional  principles    irtth  violence  and  disorder,  that  it  has 
wnie  m  Moscow.  which  provide  a  most  reasonable  basis     been  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do. 


But  the  United  States  has  rightly  sup- 
ported the  Central  Government.  We 
have  rightly  supported  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  Congo.  It  is 
a  fact  that  without  the  suppoit  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Congo,  there  would  have  been 
civil  war.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  area 
known  as  the  Congo  would  have  been 
in  leftist  hand^  or  Communist  or  pro- 
Communist  hands. 

I  think  Mr.  Tshombe  needs  to  be  told 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  American  people  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  his  activities.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  duly  elected  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  in  charge  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  One  of  the  central  aspects 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  our  Congo  policy.  This 
Government  has  made  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  prevent  the  spread  of  revolution, 
violence,  and  disorder  in  Africa.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  Kremlin  has  had 
its  eyes  on  Africa  for  decades  and  that 
since  1960,  in  particular,  the  Kremlin 
has  had  as  its  primary  aim  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Afncan  Continent,  and  fol- 
lowing Communist  subversion  the  tak- 
ing over  of  the  government  and  the 
domination  of  vast  areas  of  Africa. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  an  attempt  to  find  ways  of  recon- 
ciliation, to  promote  a  more  workable 
system  of  parliamentary  government. 

We  have  sought  to  support  the  United 
Nations  in  its  activities  to  preserve  the 
peace.  We  have  done  this  through  fi- 
nancial outlays  Other  nations  have 
done  it  through  their  manpower. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  new  attack 
upon  the  Adoulii  government  and  upon 
our  own  Congo  policy  is  related  to  our 
activities  in  th<;  United  Nations.  We 
still  have  the  United  Nations  bond  issue 
to  pass  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  favoring  the 
United  Nations  bond  issue  as  a  means  of 
helping  finance  the  peacekeeping  op- 
erations of  the  United  Nations  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping oi)erations  In  the  Congo.  If 
that  bond  Issue  is  not  passed  by  our 
Congress,  the  United  Nations  cannot 
continue  its  aetivities  in  Africa,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Congo.  If  the  United 
Nations  is  withdrawn  from  the  Congo, 
then — mark  my  words.  Mr.  President — 
there  will  be  wholesale  slaughter. 

In  recent  days  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, the  Adoula  government,  has  of- 
fered a  new  conftitirtion  for  the  Congo. 
one  providing  for  a  good  deal  of  au- 
tonomy for  provinces  such  as  Katanga. 
There  is  real  hope  that  this  new  pro- 
posal can  lead  to  a  substantial  degree  of 
reconciliation.  But  I  do  not  think  rec- 
onciliation will  be  made  any  easier  if 
groups  and  Individuals  in  the  United 
States  support  the  principle  of  secession. 

What  this  situation  really  boils  down 
to  is  that  the  province  of  Katanga  is 
rich  in  mineral  resources  which  provide 
a  great  deal  of  the  revenue  which  li 
needed  for  the  operation  of  the  Central 
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Government  of  the  Congo.  If  the  prov- 
ince of  Katanga  can  secede  as  either  an 
independent  state  or  nation  or  if  Ka- 
tanga can  drive  such  a  tough  bargain 
that  its  revenues  will  not  go  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  then  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Congo  will  be  forever 
weak  and  incapable  of  giving  any  kind 
of  responsible  government  to  this  vast 
area  in  Africa. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Utah  are 
timely,  and  I  desire  to  associate  myself 
with  them. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  misun- 
derstandings and  lack  of  accurate  re- 
porting that  seem  to  color  some  of  the 
thinking  and  the  comments  about  the 
Congo  and,  in  particular,  about  our  policy 
there.  I  wish  to  comment  on  some 
points  I  noticed  in  the  speech  delivered 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd].  One  of  the  reasons  why  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
yield  to  me.  some  time  ago,  was  so  that 
I  could  inform  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  I  had  some  disagreement 
with  some  of  his  comments.  This  is  only 
common  courtesy  among  Senators:  if 
one  is  about  to  speak  about  one  of  his 
colleagues  and  his  remarks,  I  believe  he 
should  be  notified. 

It  is  my  intention  next  week  to  speak 
about  this  matter  and  to  review  it  in  a 
prepared  speech.  But  I  do  not  have  it 
ready  now.  Today,  I  am  making  only 
informal  remarks  about  developments  in 
this  area  of  the  world. 

I  noticed,  for  example,  that  in  his 
speech  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  E>odd1  said: 

I  want  to  repeat  to  the  Senators  that  the 
recaU  of  Ambassador  Tlmberlake  raises  a 
most  serious  question.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  Newsweek  Periscope,  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  Ambassador  Timberlake's  recall, 
forecast  that  he  would  be  recalled  as  a  sequel 
to  the  recall  of  Da3ral.  In  short,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  horse  swap. 

What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  President? 
It  means  that  an  accusation  has  been 
leveled  against  the  State  Department  and 
against  this  Government  that  it  recalled 
one  of  our  able  Ambassadors — Ambas- 
sador Timberlake — on  the  basis  that  the 
United  Nations  representative  in  the 
Congo,  an  Indian  national.  Mr.  Rajesh- 
war  Dayal.  would  likewise  be  recalled — 
in  other  words,  that  a  "deal"  was  made. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  are  the  facts? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Newswe^  Periscope.  News- 
week happens  to  be  a  weekly  magazine 
which  gives  a  good  deal  of  news;  but  it 
does  not  have  access  to  the  flies  of  the 
State  Department — I  hope.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  Ambassador  Timberlake  had 
been  in  that  area  for  4  years,  without 
any  hoane  leave;  and  he  wanted  to  come 
home.  He  was  exhausted,  for  he  had 
undertaken  unbelievably  heavy  reqx>n- 
sibUlties.  He.  himself,  chose  the  date  of 
his  depsu^ure;  he  was  not  ordered  back. 
He  chose  to  leave  because  the  daughter 
of  one  of  his  best  friends,  a  man  who 
had  been  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, was  getting  married.  Ambassador 
Timberlake  had  acted  for  years  as  un- 


ofiBcial  guardian  of  this  young  lady,  so 
he  had  a  natural  and  vlioUy  under- 
standable desire  to  be  piresent  at  her 
wedding. 

So  Ambassador  Timberlake  left.  But 
because  he  happened  to  leave  koA  to 
return  home — at  his  own  request,  and 
on  his  own  volition — at  about  the  same 
time  when  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Dayal,  was  taken  out  of 
the  Congo,  someone  says  there  was  a 
deal.  But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said, 
such  an  assertion  is  nonsense. 

In  the  interval  before  our  new  Am- 
bassador arrived  in  the  Congo,  our 
charge  there,  the  man  in  command  of 
our  Embassy,  was  Mr.  Godley,  one  of  the 
most  capable  officers  in  our  Foreign 
Service.  He  was  very  effective  in  assist- 
ing moderate  forces  to  prepare  for  the 
parliamentary  session.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  frankly,  openly,  and  un- 
qualifiedly denies  the  charge  or  allega- 
tion that  any  deal  was  made  or  that 
there  was  any  connection  between  the 
removal  of  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Dayal,  and  the  return  of 
the  VS.  Ambassador,  Mr.  Timberlake. 
In  fact,  today  Mr.  Timberlake  is  in  the 
State  Department,  working  openly  with 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs.  Mr.  McGhee,  who  is  in  over- 
all charge  of  the  Congo  policy;  and  Mr. 
Timberlake  works  closely  with  the  Congo 
task  force  in  the  State  Department.  It 
may  be  hard  to  understand  his  previous 
assignment  to  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
but  now  his  talents  are  being  used  as 
they  should  be.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DooDl  failed  to  mention 
this  Important  point.  So  no  discredit 
was  cast  upon  Mr.  Timberlake.  who  stood 
his  ground,  and  who  may  have  had  some 
differences  of  opinion  with  others  there. 
After  all,  the  situation  in  the  Con^o  Is 
about  as  fluid  as  mercury;  and  one 
never  knows,  from  day  to  day.  what  win 
happen  there.  The  Congo  was  never 
prepared  for  self-government.  But  In- 
dependence was  granted  It;  and  the 
Congo  was  a  happy  himtlng  gnnmd — or 
perhaps  I  should  use  the  word  "un- 
happy"— for  the  forces  of  disorder  and 
for  the  most  extreme  forces  of  leftism 
and  communism. 

The  miracle  is  that  today  the  Congo 
is  not  a  Communist  satellite.  The  mir- 
acle Is  that  today  the  Congo  has  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  friendly  to  freedom  and 
Independence  and  Is  Jealous  of  Its  own 
nattonal  sovereignty.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  same  government  booted  out. 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  the  Cwmnunists 
who  used  their  diplomatic  privileges  to 
agitate  against  the  legally  constituted 
Congolese  Government  in  L6opoldvllle. 

I  do  not  understand  why  there  is  such 
vast  interest  in  the  United  States  over 
the  province  of  Katanga— so  much  so. 
Mr.  President,  that  today  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement appears  in  the  WaAlngtcm 
Post  and  other  papers,  and  states  in  sub- 
stsmce.  "Get  the  United  Nations  out  of 
the  Congo.  Leave  the  Congo  akme  to 
us.  Defeat  the  UU.  Bond  Issue  in  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

I  wish  to  say  that  when  Mr.  Tdiombe 
picks  his  friends  a  Uttle  better.  I  ihaU 
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to  fool  around  with  Olzenglsts,  aU  of 
whom  are  the  oppmients  of  free  govern- 
ment In  the  Congo,  I  do  not  think  the 
United  Nations  should  leave  the  Consro. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  want  the  United  Nations 
to  remain  in  the  Congo  or  anywhere  else 
to  preserve  the  peace.  The  Soviet 
Union  wants  disorder,  and  wants  to  see 
this  part  of  Africa — the  heart  of 
Africa — in  utter  turmoil,  because  if 
there  is  enough  turmoil,  through  this 
kind  of  boiling  up  of  social  forces,  the 
hammer  and  sickle  of  commimlsm  will 
rise  to  the  top. 

What  amazes  me  is  how  people  who 
have  fought  communism  all  their  lives 
can  all  at  once  get  sucked  into  a  situa- 
tion where  they  want  to  kick  out  the 
very  force— namely,  the  United  Na- 
tions— that  stands  there  as  the  one 
force  to  prevent  the  takeover  by  com- 
munism. Communism  comes  after  dis- 
order, violence,  chaos,  confusion.  Mark 
my  words,  if  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  are  withdrawn,  chaos  will  fol- 
low, and  out  of  chaos  will  come  a  Ol- 
zenga,  or  someone  even  more  leftist  or 
more  of  a  Communist,  for  the  real  Gi- 
zenga  is  finished  as  a  political  force. 

The  critics  of  our  Congo  policy  iiave 
attacked  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  even  say  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  is  determined  to  use 
force  in  the  Congo  without  any  further 
consultation. 

Apparently  the  critics  of  our  Congo 
policy  have  an  insight  into  the  mind  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  goes  beyond  human  under- 
standing. The  record  is  crystal  clear 
that  the  XJU.  forces  in  the  Congo  have 
used  force  only  In  self-defense,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  use  force  in  self-defense, 
and  this  Government  asked  them  to  use 
force  in  self-defense,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  want  them  there. 

I  repeat,  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
accepted  the  idea  of  a  UJM.  presence  in 
the  Congo. 

I  repeat:  Mr.  Tshombe.  from  Katanga 
is  acthig  perhaps  out  of  desperation.  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
motives  are.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
reasons  are.  But  this  I  do  know:  He 
walka  arm  in  arm  on  every  road  In  the 

Congo  with  every  known  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  walking  arm  In  arm 
with  foUowers  of  the  late  Patrice  Lu- 
mumbe.  He  la  walldng  ^ith  followers 
of  others  who  are  our  enemies,  and 
Tshombe's  deputies  in  the  Parliament 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  wreck 
the  parliamentary  structure. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be 
heard  to  speak  in  more  definite  and  pre- 
cise terms  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  this  is  an  attack  upon  a 
fundamental  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States. 


brilliant  expositions  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Congo  that  I  have  ever  heard.  This 
question  has  high  priority  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which  I 
think  is  to  the  credit  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  think 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Williams.  I  think  It  Is  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Gullion,  our  Ambassador  in  the 
Congo.  They  have,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  peace-loving  nations,  been 
able  to  keep  this  part  of  the  world  from 
falling  like  a  rotten  apple  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commxuilsts. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  takes  place 
in  Africa  as  much  as  it  is  taking  place 
in  Asia,  South  America,  and  even  here. 
One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  is 
the  recklessness  of  the  charges  being 
made. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  made  a  speech  the  other  day. 
and  I  spoke  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
about  it  today,  so  I  do  not  speak  without 
his  being  notified.  I  heard  him  say  on 
the  Senate  fioor,  with  reference  to  Peru — 
which  speech  appears  in  the  Record  of 
Wednesday,  August  1— that  the  leader 
of  the  Aprista  Party  in  Peru,  commonly 
known  as  APRA  Party,  was  a  Socialist 
and  a  fellow  traveler  of  the  Communists. 

I  was  shocked.  The  one  political  party 
in  Peru  in  which  every  one  of  its  can- 
didates has  declared  himself  openly 
agahist  Castro,  against  the  Fidelistas, 
against  the  Communists,  has  been  the 
APRA  Party.  Every  other  candidate 
has  either  been  silent  or  has  embraced 
them,  including  even  the  conservative 
candidate,  Odria.  a  former  dictator,  or 
former  president.  I  make  no  adverse 
comments  against  General  Odria  as  an 
individual.  I  wish  he  or  some  duly  con- 
stituted officer  or  political  leader  could 
have  been  e'^ted  President  of  Peru.  I 
do  not  choose  sides.  I  only  say  when  Mr. 
Belaunde,  one  of  the  top  three  candi- 
dates, was  (m  a  radio  program  like  our 
"Meet  the  Press."  and  a  Peruvian  journ- 
alist asked  him.  "Are  you  anti-Commu- 
nist? Do  you  oppose  the  Communists? 
Are  you  against  the  Commimlsts?"  he 
said,  "I  am  against  no  one."  "Are  you 
against  Castro?"  "No.  not  against  Castro. 
I  am  against  no  one." 

Yet  every  single  candidate  of  the 
ARPA  Party  took  an  oath  to  fight  com- 
munism. They  fought  them  in  the 
streets,  in  the  vmlversltles.  in  the  trade 
unions.  They  fought  them  everywhere, 
and  they  backed  the  very  man  who  is 
in  Paris  an  exile,  the  great  statesman, 
the  hero-patriot  of  Peru.  President 
Prado.  who  was  the  guest  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  less  than  a  year 
ago  here  in  Washington.  D.C. 

President  Prado,  of  Peru,  was  the  first 
Latin  American  statesman  to  come  to 
our  aid  after  Pearl  Harbor.  President 
Prado  was  the  first  to  stand  up  against 
Cuba  and  Castro;  and  he  was  the  first 
to  break  relations  with  him.  President 
Prado  fought  communism  everywhere. 


Who  was  APRA's  presidential  candi- 
date in  Peru — 

Is  not  one  to  whom  we  should  extend  the 
hand  of  help.  He  Is  a  proved  Socialist,  a 
fellow  traveler  of  Communists,  and  an 
opportunist. 

He  may  be  an  opportunist.  I  do  not 
know  the  man.  I  never  met  the  man. 
He  may  once  have  been  a  Marxist.  That 
I  do  not  know.  I  will  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's word  for  it.  But  there  are 
teachers  in  great  Catholic  imiversities 
who  are  former  Communists,  but  who 
learned  their  errors  and  who  stand  up 
today  as  the  fighters  against  this  vicious 
form  of  tyranny. 

There  have  been  numerous  other 
Americans  who  have  broken  with  the 
Communist  Party  and  who  now  stand  up 
as  towers  of  strength  against  this  evil 
and  monstrous  force.  They  are  praised 
by  the  FBI.  They  are  praised  by  every 
sort  of  good  men.  But  here  is  a  man, 
head  of  the  party  in  Peru,  who  took  the 
fight  to  the  streets,  who  took  the  fight 
to  the  universities,  whose  followers 
fought  the  Communists,  who,  as  a  can- 
didate in  every  one  of  the  congressional 
campaigns,  said,  "We  are  against  Castro. 
We  are  against  communism.  We  are 
against  Khrushchev.  We  fight  against 
every  one  of  them." 

Yet  now  they  are  attacked  by  the  anti- 
Communists  in  our  midst.  Why?  Why 
is  it?  Because  Mr.  Haya  de  la  Torre  and 
the  APRA  Party  liberals  believed  in  cer- 
tain reforms.  They  did  not  believe  in 
Communists  running  trade  unions. 
They  believed  in  effective  trade  unions, 
where  there  could  be  bargaining  for  bet- 
ter wages.  That  kind  of  person  is  looked 
upon  as  a  radical,  as  a  dangerous  man. 

In  my  opinion,  that  kind  of  party  and 
person  is  one  of  the  few  hopes  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  maintenance 
of  freedom. 

The  same  thing  in  the  Congo.  When 
men  become  desperate,  they  search  for 
any  kind  of  support.  I  have  never  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Tshombe.  I 
understand  he  is  a  personable,  attrac- 
tive, intelligent  man.  I  deeply  regret 
that  differences  have  cropped  up  between 
us. 

I  think  Mr.  Tshombe  is  being  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  great  force  of 
public  opinion  in  this  coimtry  and  else- 
where which -would  put  him  in  as  Prime 
Minister  or  which  would  permit  the  se- 
cession of  his  province  from  the  Congo. 
More  than  that,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  part  of  a  continuing  attack 
tipon  our  State  Department,  which  has 
plenty  of  trouble  dealing  with  Mr.  Khru- 
tehchev.  much  less  dealing  with  Mr. 
Tshombe.  I  think  this  Is  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing attack  upon  the  United  Nations. 

I  wondered  when  the  attack  would  be 
resumed.  Let  the  word  be  out  that  there 
is  one  Senator  in  this  body  who  is  going 
to  stand  up  for  our  participation  In  the 
United  Nations.    There  are  others.    Tlie 
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United  Nations.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  want  a  United  Na- 
tions police  force.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  a  lot  more 
intelligent  than  some  of  their  analysts 
and  critics.  Tho  vast  majority  of  the 
American  pepole  do  not  want  to  see 
the  Congo  or  any  other  part  of  Africa 
stirred  up.  ending  up  in  confusion,  tur- 
moil, violence,  and  disruption. 

Most  of  the  American  people  would 
not  know  Mr.  Adoula  from  Mr.  Tshombe 
if  they  were  to  see  the  two  of  them  to- 
gether. What  is  more,  very  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would. 

But  we  do  know  that  there  has  been 
a  determined  effort  now  for  nearly  2 
years  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tshombe  and 
his  followers  eith'?r  to  take  over  the  Con- 
go or  to  break  away.  In  recent  months, 
I  repeat,  this  effoit  has  lent  itself  to  some 
strange  alliances  and  to  some  very 
strange  happeninsrs. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Utah,  who 
has  been  so  patient  with  me.  I  repeat, 
I  hope  he  will  be  vith  me  next  week. 

I  intend  to  address  myself  to  this  sub- 
ject.   I  did  once  l)efore. 

I  remember  when  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chutch],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  and  I  held  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  one  afternoon  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  answering  point  by 
point  the  charges  then  made  that  most 
of  the  officials  cf  the  Adoula  govern- 
ment were  Communist  sympathizers  or 
leftists.  That  was  a  crazy  charge.  It 
was  dropped  after  we  exposed  it  as  be- 
ing utter  nonseniie — not  only  utter  non- 
sense, but  also  ii;credible  nonsense.  No 
one  talked  about  that  again.  That 
charge  was  dropped. 

Now  we  have  .'wmething  new  to  face. 
The  new  line  is.  "Get  the  United  Na- 
tions out  of  the  Congo  and  the  boys  will 
work  it  all  out."  This  is  like  saying.  "Get 
the  police  force  out  of  a  violent,  angry, 
crime-ridden  city  and  leave  It  to  the 
mobs." 

We  are  not  about  ready  to  do  that. 

I  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  I  am  on  his  team  in  the  Senate. 
I  support  his  domestic  policy.  I  support 
his  foreign  policy.  I  support  his  Congo 
policy. 

I  think  President  Kennedy  will  be 
knouTi  in  the  days  ahead,  as  he  is  now, 

not  only  for  what  he  has  done  for  the 
Nation  at  home,  but  also,  and  more  im- 
portantly, for  what  he  has  done  abroad, 
because  he  has  had  insight,  he  has  had 
courage,  and  he  lias  had  vision.  He  has 
not  let  all  of  the  hobgoblins  and  the 
ghosts,  all  the  rumors  and  the  allega- 
tions, detour  him  from  a  straight  course. 
He  can  depend  upon  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  back  him  in  his  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations,  to  give 
a  sense  of  firmness  and  direction  to  our 
foreign  pwlicy.  He  can  also  depend  upon 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  defend 
his  work  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 


Buuuiu  ue  aeienaea  wnen  questions  are 
raised  such  as  those  raised  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT. 
COLORADO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  with  the  minority  whip, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL].  and  with  my  col- 
league from  California  on  this  side  [Mr. 
Engle],  as  well  as  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  matter  to 
which  I  am  about  to  refer.  I  wish  to  have 
the  unfinished  business.  Calendar  No. 
1590,  S.  1108.  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  in  the  city  of  San 
Diego  to  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  California,  temporarily  laid  aside,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1701,  S.  284. 
to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project,  Colorado. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  the  very  able 
majority  leader  indicate  whether  subse- 
quent to  the  disposition  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  proj- 
ect, and  the  other  bill,  introduced  by  our 
colleague  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], it  is  his  intention  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate then  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  he  now  proposes  to  lay  aside  tem- 
porarily? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  say  to 
both  my  colleagues  from  California  that 
following  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
the  Pryingpan-Arkansas  project,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  have 
the  Senate  consider  Calendar  No.  1707, 
S.  3153,  to  guarantee  electric  consumers 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at  Federal  plants 
in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal 
priority,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Subsequent  to  that — I  would  guess  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  next  week — 
the  Senate  again  will  return  to  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  in  the  city 
of  San  Diego  to  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

considei-ation  of  Calendar  No.  1701. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
284)  to  authorize  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project.  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
explanation  for  temporarily  laying  aside 


wui  De  more  speeches  this  afternoon 
and  it  would  be  a  late  hour  before  the 
Senate  would  be  able  to  consid^  the 
bill.  Hence  the  desire  of  the  leadership 
to  lay  the  bill  aside  and  to  take  up  the 
bill  on  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project. 
Colorado,  which,  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  on  Monday  next,  will 
be  the  unfinished  business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 
night it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
leaders  of  the  textile  industry  have  re- 
cently announced  that  the  Geneva 
agreement  for  the  control  of  cotton  tex- 
tile imports  is  worldng  very  badly  and 
that  the  Government  is  failing  to  achieve 
its  announced  goal  of  effective  import 
limits. 

When  such  statements  are  made  by 
leaders  of  tlie  industry,  it  appears  to  be 
appropriate  to  examine  the  provisions 
of  the  short-term  cotton  textile  agree- 
ment, the  actions  taken  thereunder,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  long-term  cotton 
textile  arrangement  and  the  actions 
which  may  possibly  be  taken  thereunder. 

I  have,  therefore,  examined  these 
documents  and  have,  most  regretfully, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
problems  of  market  disruption  arising 
on  increased  imports  of  cotton  yams  and 
cotton  textile  products  will  not  be  al- 
leviated but  will  rather  be  aggravated 
if  the  long-term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment becomes  effective  on  October  1, 
1962. 

The  statements  of  spokesmen  of  the 
cotton  textile  industry  are.  Indeed,  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  import  sta- 
tistics. Imiwrts  of  cotton  yam  In  the 
first  half  of  1962  established  a  record  of 
17,749.382  pounds.  This  6-month  vol- 
ume of  imports  surpasses  the  record  of 
cotton  yam  imports  for  any  entire  year 
in  the  past. 

Imports  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  8 
months  commencing  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  short-term  agreement,  excluding 
imports  from  Japan,  reached  87  percent 
of  the  fiscal  1961  base  on  which  the 
short-term  cotton  textile  arrangement 
was  supposed  to  be  effective  in  the  limi- 
tation of  imports  for  the  period  from 
October  1,  1961,  to  September  30,  1962. 
Imports  from  Japan  which,  under  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  negotiated  by  our 
State  Department,  are  limited  to  275 
mllUon  square  yards  for  the  calendar 
year  1962  had,  by  the  end  of  May,  al- 
ready exceeded  the  expected  5 -month 
level  by  41  million  square  yards. 
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Acting  under  the  short-term  cotton 
textile  agTecments.  our  Oovemment  has 
sueceasively  initiated  actions  with  sevax 
or  eight  foreign  countries  to  restrain 
and  Umlt  the  Imports  coming  into  this 
cotmtry  In  excess  of  the  level  established 
in  the  short-tenn  agreement. 

But  the  short-term  agreement  expires 
September  30.  1962.  and  the  excessive 
Imports  of  cotton  textiles,  against  which 
our  Government  is  now  taking  action 
against  various  cotmtrles  successively 
will  become  the  base  or  the  floor  for 
cotton  imports  <«  October  1,  1962,  if 
the  long-term  arrangement  becomes 
effective. 

This  situation  prompts  me  to  present 
a  review  here  of  some  of  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  leaders  of  the  industry  In 
bringing  the  problems  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry on  Imports  to  the  attention  of 
the  administration  and  a  further  review 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion in  recognition  of  the  urgent  need 
to  correct  these  problems. 

Misconceptions  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  short-term  cotton  textile 
agreement  and  the  long-term  cotton 
textile  arrangement  have,  imfortunately, 
been  current  In  the  industry,  and.  In- 
deed, among  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress because  of  exaggerated  reports  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  purported  con- 
trols on  cotton  textile  imports  estab- 
lished by  international  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

We  are  now  at  a  time  when  the  Con- 
gress has  before  it  a  Trade  Expansion 
Act  which  basically  accepts  the  theory 
that  international  trade  can  best  be 
governed  by  international  trade  agree- 
ments. It.  therefore,  is  extremely  im- 
portant now  to  consider  the  degree  to 
which  our  State  Department  has  been 
effective  in  negotiating  international 
trade  agreements  relating  to  cotton 
textile  imports. 

Early  in  1961,  a  number  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
group  of  Senators  with  whom  I  was 
pleased  to  associate  myself  addressed 
commimications  to  the  President  calling 
attention  to  the  long  continued  distress 
of  our  domestic  textile  Industry  which  in 
recent  years  has  resulted  in  a  tremen- 
dous liquidation  of  textile  mills  and  the 
loss  of  several  himdred  thousand  jobs 
in  such  mills. 

Thereafter,  the  President  appointed, 
on  February  16.  1961,  a  committee  of 
Cabinet  members  headed  by  Secretary  of 
.Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  which,  in 
due  course,  made  a  study  of  the  textile 
Import  problem  and  reported  to  the 
President.  On  May  2.  1962.  the  Presi- 
dent annoimced  a  7 -point  program  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  serious  problems 
of  the  textile  Indtistry.  At  that  time 
the  President  stated: 

The  problems  of  the  textile  indiistry  are 
aerlouB  and  deep  rooted.  They  have  been 
the  subject  of  Investigation  at  least  as  far 
back  as  1935,  when  a  Cabinet  committee  was 
appointed  by  President  Rooeevelt  to  Investi- 
gate the  conditions  in  this  industry.  Most 
recently  these  problems  were  the  subject  of 
a  special  study  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee   headed   by  Secretary   of   Com- 


merce Luther  H.  Hodges.    I  believe   It  is 
time  for  action. 

It  Is  our  second  largest  employer.  Some 
2  million  workers  are  directly  affected  by 
conditions  In  the  industry.  There  are  an- 
other a  million  persons  employed  In  furnish- 
ing requirements  of  the  Industry  at  its  pres- 
ent level  of  production.  Two  years  ago, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  testified 
that  It  was  one  oi  the  industries  essential  to 
our  national  security.  It  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance in  peacetime  and  it  has  a  direct  effect 
upon  our  total  economy.  All  the  studies 
have  shown  that  luiemployment  in  textile 
mills  strikes  hardest  at  those  comraunltles 
suffering  most  frcHn  depressed  conditions. 

In  the  sixth  point  of  the  President's 
program  he  directed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  call  a  conference  of  principal 
textile  exporting  and  importing  countries 
to  seek  an  international  understanding  to 
provide  a  basis  for  trade  which  would 
avoid  undue  disruption  of  established 
industries.  Thereafter.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  W.  Ball  proceeded  to 
arrange  an  international  trade  confer- 
ence restricted  entirely  to  cotton  textiles. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  ad- 
dressed a  further  communication  to  the 
President  stating  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  themselves  and  the  industry  that  the 
Secretary  was  proceeding  under  an 
erroneous  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  industry  and  the  gravity  of  the 
problem.  They  pointed  out  particularly 
that  his  plan  was  restricted  to  cotton 
textiles  excluding  wool.  silk,  manmade 
textiles  and  apparel  and  was  on  a  basis 
which  would  increase  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  from  Japan  to  the  United  States 
and  would  assure  every  country  of  an 
automatic  annual  increase  of  textile  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  State 
proceeded  with  an  international  confer- 
ence in  Geneva  which,  in  July  1961, 
brought  forth  the  short-term  cotton  tex- 
tile arrangement  which  was  duly  rati- 
fied by  the  participating  nations. 

This  agreement  became  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1961.  for  a  period  of  1  year.  It 
provided,  among  other  things,  that  in 
the  event  unrestricted  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  were  causing,  or  threatening  to 
cause,  disruption  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket of  an  importing  nation,  that  nation 
might  request  the  exporting  nation  to 
restrain  "at  a  specified  level  not  lower 
than  the  level  prevailing  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  30  Jime  1961"  its 
total  exports  of  any  category  of  cotton 
textiles  and  further  provided  that,  in  the 
event  no  agreement  was  reached  within 
30  days,  the  requesting  country  could 
decline  to  accept  imports  from  such  ex- 
porting nation  at  a  level  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  said  12-month  period.  Thus 
there  was  Introduced  into  the  control  of 
imp>orts  of  cotton  textiles  into  the  United 
States  the  base  period  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  level  of  fiscal  1961. 

Since  the  short-term  wrreement  became 
effective,  the  United  States  has  been 
compelled  to  request  restraint  of  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  by  several  na- 
tions which  were  exporting  goods  to  this 
country  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  level. 
Such  restraints  on  Imports  are,  of  course, 
effective  only  for  the  life  of  the  short- 
term  agreement. 


As  one  country  was  restrained  in  its 
exports,  it  became  successively  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  apply  the  re- 
straint to  exports  from  other  countries, 
&ome  of  which  were  undoubtedly  Increas- 
ing their  exports  to  the  United  States 
to  replace  the  exports  of  the  restrained 
country. 

The  rate  of  these  excessive  imports 
during  the  term  of  the  short-term  cot- 
ton textile  agreement  has  already  ranged 
in  various  categories  of  cotton  textile 
products  from  10  to  1,000  percent  above 
the  prescribed  level.  In  one  or  more 
cases  countries  exporting  to  the  United 
States  have  shipped  cotton  textiles  into 
the  United  States  although  the  country 
had  no  record  of  previous  shipments  of 
the  commodity  which  would  establish  the 
base  level  during  fiscal  1961.  For  ex- 
ample, exports  of  cotton  textiles  from 
iMexico  to  the  United  States  have  reached 
approximately  150  percent  of  the  base 
level  and  Mexico  has  exported  to  the 
United  States  897,979  pounds  of  carded 
yarn  singles  for  which  the  coimtry  had 
no  base  level. 

Although  the  domestic  industry  did 
not  proj>ose  that  the  12 -month  period 
ending  June  30.  1961,  be  established  as 
the  level  to  which  imports  could  be  re- 
strained, that  period  was  fixed  in  the 
short-term  agreement  and  the  thought 
has  erroneously  become  prevalent  that 
this  base  period  of  fiscal  1961  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  restraints  on  cotton  textile 
imports  under  the  long-term  arrange- 
ment. 

The  international  trade  conference 
•which  brought  forth  the  short-term  cot- 
ton textile  agreement  arranged  for  the 
creation  of  a  provisional  cotton  textile 
committee  to  undertake  the  work  of  es- 
tablishing a  long-term  cotton  textile 
[arrangement.  This  committee  concluded 
jits  negotiations  on  February  9,  1962. 

The  long-tern,  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment was  announced  in  a  press  release 
from  the  White  House  press  secretary 
Under  date  of  February  15,  1962.  Oh 
that  date,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
textile  conference  group,  Hon.  Carl  Vin- 
pON  of  Georgia,  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  President  in  behalf  of  that 
group  In  which  he  stated: 

Although  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  actual 
text  of  the  international  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement concluded  at  Geneva  on  Pebru- 
lary  9,  1962,  we  understand  that  the  United 
States  will  hold  the  level  of  imports  of  cotton 
textile  products  for  a  5-year  term  at  virtually 
the  present  level. 

This  communication  also  expressed  the 
hop>e  that  the  administration  would 
move  promptly  on  wool,  manmade  fiber, 
Bilk,  and  other  textile  fibers,  and  re- 
quested confirmation  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  arrangement  expressed  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  letter  which  is 
above  ouoted. 

The  communication  quoted  above  was, 
as  noted  therein,  written  without  the 
benefit  of  detailed  examination  of  the 
text  of  the  long-term  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement but  was  based  on  reports 
made  by  representatives  of  the  State 
Department. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  the  President, 
under  date  of  February  26,   1962,  ad- 
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dressed  a  communication  to  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Vinson  in  which  he  said, 
among  other  things: 

All  cotton  textile  products  are  now  covered 
by  a  special  international  agreement  reached 
at  Geneva  on  July  17,  1961.  authorizing  the 
Hmltation  of  imports  to  the  level  of  the  13 
months  ending  June  30,  1961.  This  agree- 
ment expires  Ceptercber  30,  1962.  The  long- 
term  agreement,  which  was  just  negotiated, 
win  continue  the  same  level  of  imports,  with 
minor  adjustments,  ;'or  an  additional  5  years. 

The  impression  given  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  as 
stated  in  these  communications  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  industry,  but  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  provisions  of  the  long-term 
cotton  textile  amuigement  which  defi- 
nitely does  not  establish  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1961,  as  a  base  period 
level  to  which  total  cotton  textile  im- 
ports into  this  country  may  be  restrained. 

On  the  contrary,  it  provides,  in  annex 
B.  that: 

The  level  below  which  lxnp>ortfi  or  exports 
of  cotton  textile  products  causing  or  threat- 
ening to  cause  marKet  disruption  may  not  be 
restrained  under  the  provisions  of  article  3 
shall  be  the  level  of  actual  Imjxirts  or  exjaorts 
of  such  products  during  the  12 -month  pe- 
riod terminating  3  months  preceding  the 
month  In  which  the  request  for  consultation 
is   made. 

In  other  words,  if  the  United  States 
acted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
under  the  long-term  arrangement, 
namely,  on  the  day  on  which  it  may  be- 
come effective.  October  1.  1962,  then  the 
level  below  which  imports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles from  any  country  in  any  category 
could  not  be  restrained  would  be  the 
volume  of  such  imports  for  the  year 
which  ended  Jime  30.  1962.  Under  this 
formula  there  is  no  p>ossibility  that  the 
volume  of  imports  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  may  be  established  as  the 
limit  of  such  imports  into  the  United 
States.  This  is  not.  as  apparently  repre- 
sented to  the  President,  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  industry,  the  same  level 
of  imports  which  is  established  in  the 
short-term  cotton  textile  agreement. 

The  result  is  that  the  exporting  na- 
tions which  have,  during  the  period  of 
the  operation  of  the  short-term  cotton 
textile  agreement,  shipped  excessive 
quantities  of  cotton  textiles  into  the 
United  States  have  established  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1962.  a  higher 
base  level  below  which  their  imports  may 
not  be  restrained  under  the  long-term 
cotton  textile  arrangement. 

Thus,  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement  gives  the  benefit  of  a  pre- 
mium of  increased  allowable  imports  to 
the  nations  which  have  shipped  ex- 
cessive exports  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  short-term  cotton  textile  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  October  1, 
1962,  has  been  considered  as  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement.  It  is  of  utmost  import- 
ance now  to  realize  that  this  arrange- 
ment has  not  yet  been  executed  and  that 
it  will  not  become  effective  unless  the 
participating  nations  ratify  it  before 
October  1,  1962.  and  may  not  become 
then  effective. 


Under  the  provisions  of  article  12,  a 
majority  of  the  ratifying  nations  at  a 
meeting  called  1  week  prior  to  October  1, 
1962.  may  postpone  the  effective  date. 
Such  postponement  may  be  for  a  definite 
or  indefinite  period.  A  majority  of  the 
participating  nations,  by  postponing  the 
effective  date  for  any  reason  satisfactory 
to  them,  may  force  renegotiation  of  the 
arrangement.  Thus,  if  a  majority  of 
the  nations  are  dissatisfied  because  of 
any  action  which  may  be  taken  on  the 
section  22  case  to  impKJse  an  equalization 
fee  to  offset  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  mills  of 
the  differential  in  raw  cotton  costs  ad- 
verse to  domestic  mills,  on  the  OEP 
application  vmder  the  national  security 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act,  on  H.R.  11970,  or  any  escape 
clause  case,  or  for  any  other  reason,  they 
may  nullify  the  arrangement  by  postpon- 
ing indefinitely  the  effective  date. 

There  have  been  some  indications  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  nations 
to  ratify  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement.  Monsieur  Maurice  Bras- 
seur,  Foreigm  Trade  Minister  of  Belgitun. 
m  a  public  statement  made  in  connection 
with  the  action  of  the  President  jn  re- 
storing certain  duties  on  glass  and  carpet 
products,  has  rather  pointedly  noted  that 
Belgium  has  not  ratified  either  the 
results  of  recent  GATT  negotiations  or 
the  long-term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment. Various  interests  of  Japan  have 
been  quoted  in  the  press  indicating  that 
Japan  may  not  ratify  the  long-term  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement  if  this  country 
takes  action  eliminating  or  reducing  the 
dual  price  system  on  cotton  which  estab- 
lishes a  differential  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  producers. 

Even  after  ratification  of  the  long- 
term  cotton  textile  arrangement,  any 
participating  nation  may  withdraw  on 
60  days'  notice  for  any  reason  satisfac- 
tory to  itself. 

After  the  United  States  has  taken  ac- 
tion, under  the  long-term  cotton  textile 
arrangement,  to  restrain  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  cotton  textiles  in  any 
category  from  another  participating  na- 
tion to  the  level  of  the  first  12  months  of 
the  15  months  preceding  such  request 
by  the  United  States,  the  exporting  na- 
tion remains  unrestrained  on  its  exports 
of  cotton  textiles  in  other  categories. 
The  exporting  nation  may  thus  increase 
the  total  volume  of  its  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  to  the  United  States  although 
restrained  to  a  degree  on  exports  of  the 
commodities  in  one  or  more  categories. 

Restraint  on  the  export  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles in  any  category  by  one  exporting 
nation  has  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
exr>orts  of  other  nations  shipping  the 
same  commodities  to  the  United  States. 
Thus,  if  country  A  is  restrained  in  ship- 
ping its  production  of  commodity  X  into 
the  United  States,  then  country  B  may 
ship  without  restraint  any  quantity  of 
commodity  X  until  the  United  States 
takes  action  to  restrain  it  to  the  pre- 
scribed level.  The  result  is  that  there  is 
no  practical  control  on  the  total  volume 
of  cotton  imports  into  the  United  States. 

Only  by  successive  actions  based  on 
excessive  imp>orts  m  each  category  can 


the  total  volume  of  exports  from  any 
single  country  to  the  United  States  be 
restrained.  Only  by  successive  actions 
against  every  exporting  country  on  every 
category  can  the  total  volume  of  cotton 
textile  imports  into  the  United  States 
be  restrained.  A  more  impractical 
method  of  restraint  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine. 

Even  after  restraint  has  been  imposed 
on  exports  of  certain  cotton  textile  com- 
modities by  a  participating  nation  to  the 
United  States,  that  nation  may.  after 
the  expiration  of  2  years,  increase  its  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  in  such  com- 
modities by  5  percent  annually.  Thus, 
the  volume  of  exports  which  may  have 
caused  disruption  of  our  domestic  mar- 
ket becomes  the  basis  after  2  years  for 
a  5-percent  annual  increase  in  imports 
into  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  condition  of  our  domestic  market. 

One  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the 
State  Department  in  entering  into  inter- 
national trade  conferences  for  the  con- 
trol of  trade  in  cotton  textiles  was  to  se- 
ctire  access  to  European  markets  for 
Japan  and  less-developed  nations.  Many 
of  the  participating  nations  still  main- 
tain quotas,  require  licenses,  and  other- 
wise restrict  or  prohibit  exports  from 
Japan  and  less-develop>ed  nations  into 
their  markets. 

In  the  short-term  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement, paragraphs  E  and  F  of  article 
I  provide  that  countries  maintaining 
quantitative  restrictions  on  cotton  tex- 
tile imports  shall,  as  from  January  1, 
1962,  significantly  increase  access  to 
their  markets  by  coimtries.  the  imports 
of  which  were  restricted  when  the  ar- 
rangement became  effective.  Para- 
graph E  provides  "A  specific  statement 
of  the  new  access  will  be  forthcoming." 

No  such  action  significantly  increasing 
access  to  their  markets  for  Japanese  cot- 
ton textiles  has  yet  been  taken  by  Euro- 
I>ean  nations. 

In  the  long-term  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement, article  2  provides  that  coun- 
tries applying  import  restrictions  to  cot- 
ton textiles  from  other  participating 
nations  shall  increase  access  to  their 
markets  for  such  cotton  textiles  by  per- 
centages appUed  to  their  1962  quotas  to 
be  set  forth  in  annex  A  to  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Annex  A  to  the  long-term  cotton  tex- 
tile arrangement  as  published  by  our 
Government  on  February  15.  1962,  con- 
tains only  the  statement : 

The  percentages  In  this  annex  wlU  be 
communicated  in  due  coiirse. 

So  far  as  is  known,  such  percentages 
of  increased  access  to  the  restricted 
Euroi>ean  markets  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

It  is  significant  that,  notwithstanding 
the  percentages  by  which  volume  of  im- 
ports to  such  Europesm  markets  may  be 
increased  over  their  1962  quotas,  there 
will,  nevertheless,  remain  quota  limita- 
tions on  the  total  volume  of  imports 
frcon  Japan  and  less -developed  nations 
to  such  European  markets. 

The  United  States  OF>erates  under  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  and  extends 
to  Japan  and,  Indeed,  to  all  cotmtrles 
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of  the  world  except  fhoee  dominated  by 
International  communlan,  the  same 
rates  of  duty  and  the  same  freedom  of 
access  to  its  markets  which  It  extends 
to  European  nations. 

The  exclusion  of  textile  products  from 
Asia  by  European  nations  Increased  the 
pressure  on  the  United  States  to  absorb 
the  exportable  surpluses  of  such  low- 
wage  coimtrles.  This  Is  a  burden  which 
the  textile  Industry  of  the  United  States 
cannot  Indefinitely  endiure  and  survive. 

A  subconmilttee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, now  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, after  extensive  hearings  and 
study  of  the  textile  problem,  has  recom- 
mended that  the  survival  of  the  domestic 
Industry  depends  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  flexible  quotas  on  textile  im- 
ports. It  is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  avoid 
the  establishment  of  quotas  on  Imports 
so  long  as  European  nations  maintain 
quotas  against  Asiatic  textiles,  even 
though  such  quotas  may  be  increased  by 
some  percentages. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  the 
situation  in  which  the  United  States  will 
find  itself  in  the  weeks  from  now  to 
October  1,  1962. 

First.  The  pending  case  under  sec- 
tion 22  for  the  establishment  of  an 
equalization  fee  to  remove  from  domestic 
producers  the  burden  of  the  dual-price 
system  on  cotton  may  remain  undecided, 
as  It  has  remained  for  more  than  6 
months. 

Second.  The  application  to  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Plazmlng  imder  the  na- 
tional security  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  which  has 
been  pending  for  more  than  a  year  may 
remain  undecided. 

Both  of  these  cases  are  still  pending, 
although  the  President  in  his  letter  of 
February  26.  1962.  stated  that  he  had 
already  requested  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  complete  its  investigation  on  the 
section  22  case  and  to  report  as  soon 
as  practical,  and  was  requesting  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  make 
its  recommendation  without  any  un- 
necessary delay. 

Third.  The  U.S.  Government,  par- 
tictilarly  the  Members  of  Congress,  will 
not  know  until  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember 1962  what  nations  will  ratify 
the  long-term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment and  whether  the  nations  which 
may  ratify  it  will,  by  a  majority  vote, 
determine  to  postpone  the  effective  date. 

Fourth.  The  Congress  will,  in  this 
period  of  time,  take  final  action  on  H.R. 
11970. 

In  view  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
negotiations  to  control  cotton  textile  im- 
ports by  intematlcMial  trade  agreements, 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  Ccmgress  should,  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  authorize  the 
President,  acting  through  the  State  De- 
partment, to  negotiate  international 
trade  agreements  governing  imports 
into  the  United  States,  without  clearly 
established  criteria,  guidelines,  and  safe- 
guards for  American  industry. 

The  short-term  and  the  long-term 
cotton  textile  arrangements  emphasize 


the  need  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Congress  of  a  measure  of  control  over 
International  trade  agreements,  in  order 
that  the  purpose  and  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress may  be  respected  and  the  Industries 
and  labor  of  this  coimtry  may  be  safe- 
guarded. 

On  August  2,  a  nimiber  of  amendments 
to  HJl.  11970  were  submitted  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  group  of  Senators  with  whom  I 
had  the  privilege  of  joining.  These 
amendments  would  provide  the  guideline 
for  trade  policy,  the  lack  of  which  has 
so  often  proved  the  vmdoing  of  Ameri- 
can workers  and  industries.  These 
amendments  would  accomplish  the  re- 
tention of  the  peril -point  procedure  and 
the  escape-clause  procedure.  I  commend 
these  amendments  to  the  careful  study 
and  consideration  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  to  all  other  persons  who  have 
an  interest  in  accomplishing  an  effective 
trade  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  documents  identi- 
fied as  exhibits,  A-L,  to  which  I  have 
made  reference,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  A 
The  American  Cotton 

Manufactttreks  Institute,  Inc., 

Charlotte,  N.C, 

July  25.  1962. 
To  ACMI  Members. 

Oentuemen:  Official  U.S.  Government  Im- 
port statistics  now  show  clearly  that  the 
Geneva  arrangements  for  the  control  of  cot- 
ton textile  Imports  is  worliLlng  very  badly. 
Furthermore,  because  current  imports  under 
the  1-year  arrangement  which  ends  Septem- 
ber 30  will  enter  into  the  rolling  base  level 
for  the  6-year  arrangement  which  begins  in 
October,  it  Is  clear  that  our  Government 
must  take  strong  and  prompt  action  If  Its 
announced  Intention  to  effectively  limit  cot- 
ton products  Imports  Is  to  be  achieved. 

In  recent  weeks,  your  officers,  staff,  and  a 
number  of  Industry  executives  have  been  In 
virtually  constant  contact  with  policymak- 
ing officials  in  the  White  House  and  the 
executive  departments  concerned  as  well  as 
with  textUe  leaders  In  the  Congress  on  this 
matter,  and  these  activities  are  continuing. 

large   excess  imports  TTNDER   GENEVA 

arrangement 

The  short-term  Geneva  arrangement  limit- 
ing cotton  textile  imports  covers  the  period 
October  1.  1961-September  30.  1962.  Import 
statistics  are  now  available  on  the  first  8 
months  of  the  arrangement — that  is,  through 
May  31.  Imports  from  all  countries  (exclud- 
ing Japan,  which  is  separately  calculated)  In 
the  first  8  months  of  the  Geneva  short-term 
arrangement  reached  91  percent  of  the  an- 
nual base.  Put  another  way.  Imports  by  the 
end  of  May  under  the  arrangement  were 
already  as  high  as  they  should  have  been  by 
the  end  of  August.  Clearly,  therefore,  the 
Government  Is  falling  in  Its  objective  to  hold 
Imports  during  the  short-term  arrangement 
year  "at  or  about  the  level  reached  in  the 
12  months  ending  June  30.  1961,"  the  base 
period  tor  the  short-term  arrangement. 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  from  Japan  are 
governed  by  the  United  States-Japan  bilat- 
eral arrangement  for  the  calendar  year 
1962.  Under  this  arrangement,  Japan  Is 
limited  to  275  mUllon  square  yards  for  the 
present  calendar  year.  By  the  end  of  May, 
Japan  had  already  exceeded  the  expected  5- 
month   Import  level   by  41   million   square 


yards.  Obviously  here,  too,  the  Government 
U  failing  to  achieve  its  announced  goal  of 
effective  Import  limits. 

Examination  of  the  detailed  import  data 
figtires  shows  clearly  that  the  worst  viola- 
tions of  the  import  arrangements  are  occw- 
ring  in  those  categories  of  products  like  yarn 
|ind  heavy  fabrics  where  the  cotton  cost 
differentlsd  is  most  Important. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
Understand  why  the  Tariff  Commission  decl- 
tlon  In  our  section  23  case  has  been  so 
long  delayed.  The  record  on  this  case 
Closed  in  March.  Imposition  of  the  offset 
import  fee  on  cotton  textiles  equivalent  to 
the  raw  cotton  export  subsidy  rate  would 
cut  back  Imports  substantially  and  make  It 
much  easier  to  administer  the  Geneva  and 
Japanese  arrangements. 

It  Is  even  more  difficult  to  understand 
Wrhy  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  con- 
tinues to  delay  a  decision  in  our  national 
Security  case,  which  has  been  pending  since 
last  October.  If  the  Office  of  Emergency 
planning  found  that  the  level  of  imports 
is  threatening  our  national  security — and 
the  textile  case  is  the  most  thoroughly  docu- 
mented ever  presented  under  this  provision 
Of  the  trade  agreements  law — the  President 
would  immediately  have  the  authority  to 
Impose  Import  quotas  on  cotton  products. 
Without  regard  to  the  Geneva  long-term 
arrangement,  which  has  not  yet  been  ratified. 
Furthermore,  such  a  finding  by  the  Office 
Of  Emergency  Planning  would  immediately 
Clothe  the  President  with  the  power  to  cut 
back  the  excessive  imports  of  woolens,  man- 
made  fiber  and  silk  textiles,  which  are  cur- 
<-ently  completely  uncontrolled. 
:  Meanwhile  the  Congress  continues  to 
grapple  with  the  question  of  foreign  trade 
policy.  The  scene  of  activity  has  now 
Shifted  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Of  which  Senator  Btrd  of  Virginia  Is 
chairman. 

The  committee  began  hearings  on  the 
Rouse-approved  trade  expansion  bill  on 
Monday  with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.  Hodges  as  the  leadoff  witness. 

Other  Cabinet  officers  are  among  about 
100  witnesses  scheduled  to  be  heard  by  mid- 
August.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  George 
Ball,  reportedly  will  appear  on  behalf  of 
Secretary  Dean  Rusk. 

Textile  Industry  representatives  are  in 
Washington  this  week  for  a  series  of  con- 
ferences with  Senate  lesuJers  and  executive 
department  officials  regarding  the  textile 
import  situation  In  relation  to  trade 
legislation. 

Every  step  open  to  the  industry  is  being 
explored  In  the  continuing  effort  to  obtain 
ti  successful  solution  to  the  textile  import 
problem. 


Sincerely, 


R.  Dave  Hall, 

President. 


Exhibit  B 

[From  the  Daily  News  Record,  July  23,  1962) 

New  Base  Levels  for  Imports  Dcx  in 

Long-Range  Pact 


(By  Dick  Gorrell) 

Washington. — Existing  restraints  on  seven 
countries  exporting  textiles  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Import  base  levels  established 
under  the  short-term  international  textile 
tiTxA  apparel  arrangement  will  be  scrapped 
When  the  long-term  arrangement  takes  effect. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  the  long- 
term  arrangement  are  such  that  Imports  in 
excess  of  the  present  short-term  base  level 
Win  build  bigger  import  quotas  iinder  the 
long-term  arrangement. 

The  arrangement  sets  the  base  at  the  level 
of  Imports  reached  diirlng  the  first  12  of  the 
15  months  preceding  the  date  of  call  for 
festraints. 
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Thus,  a  call  for  restraint  on  the  first  day 
of  the  long-term  arrangement  (scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  October  1 )  would  make  the  bass 
July  1,  1961-June  30.  1962. 

Twenty-two  of  the  64  categories  in  the 
short-term  arrangement  were  over  base  level 
at  the  end  of  May. 

These  22  categories,  therefore,  already  have 
larger  base  levels  under  the  long-term  ar- 
rangements than  they  have  under  the  short- 
term  arrangement.  The  current  1-year  ar- 
rangement fixed  the  base  of  imports  at  the 
level  they  achieved  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  higher  base  level  already  achieved  by 
the  22  categories  are  In  addition  to  the  6-per- 
cent yearly  increase  built  Into  the  long-term 
arrangement. 

The  categories  in  excess,  quantity  of  im- 
ports through  May.  and  percentage  of  base, 
are: 

Carded  yarn,  singles:  17,028.820  pounds, 
196  percent. 

Combed  yarn,  plied:  582.979  pounds,  270 
percent. 

Corduroy:  28.153  square  yards.  168  percent. 

Carded  sheeting:  97,829,752  square  yards, 
104  percent. 

Poplin  and  broadcloth,  combed:  2,234,931 
square  yards,  140  percent. 

Other  prlntcloths.  shirting,  carded:  790.- 
778  square  yards.  532  percent. 

Shirting  not  otherwise  specified,  carded: 
333.480  square  yards,  133  percent. 

Twill  and  sateen,  carded:  18.  872,720  square 
yards,  105  percent. 

Pillowcases,  plain,  carded:  1.223.686  units, 
404  percent. 

Pillowcases,  plain,  combed:  26,830  units, 
117  percent. 

Towels  other  than  dish  towels:  29,011,247 
units.  112  percent. 

Sheets,  carded:  36.351  units.  651  percent. 

Braided  and  woven  elastics:  79.621  pounds, 
107  percent. 

Knltshirts.  except  T-shirts  and  sweat- 
shirts:  516.996  dozens.  125  percent. 

Men's  and  boys"  dress  shirts,  not  knit: 
363.185  dozens.  119  percent. 

Men's  and  boys"  workshirts,  not  knit: 
16.065  dozens,  252  percent. 

Raincoats,  three-quarter  length  or  over: 
55.384  dozens.  104  percent. 

Men's  and  boys'  trousers,  outer:  850.496 
dozens,  ill  percent. 

Women's,  misses'  and  children's  trousers: 
760,150  dozens,  181  percent. 

Men's  and  boys'  briefs  and  undershorts: 
102,589  dozens,  147  percent. 

Drawers,  shorts,  briefs,  except  men's  and 
boys':  244,733  dozens.  1.042  percent. 

Other  knit  or  crocheted  clothing:  497,185 
pounds.  114  percent. 

Total  imports  of  cotton  textiles  and  ap- 
parel through  May  were  91  percent  of  base. 

Commerce  Department  officials  say  that 
imports  have  slowed  down  since  then  because 
of  restraints  imposed  on  seven  countries — 
Israel.  Hong  Kong.  Portugal,  Colombia,  Egypt, 
Spain,  and  Taiwan. 

These  seven  countries  accounted  for  about 
70  percent  of  the  514  million  square  yards 
shipped  in  by  all  countries,  excluding  Japan, 
through  May.  Hong  Kong  alone  sent  in  221 
million  square  yards  to  hit  109  percent  of 
its  base. 

The  restraints  were  imposed  on  these  cate- 
gories : 

Carded  yarn,  singles  (Egypt.  Colombia,  Tai- 
wan, Israel,  Portugal ) . 

Carded  ginghams  (Hong  Kong). 

Combined  ginghams  (Portugal). 

Carded  sheetings  (Hong  Kong  and  Por- 
tugal). 

Carded  twill  and  sateen  (Hong  Kong). 

Yarn-dyed  fabrics,  except  ginghams, 
combed  ( Portugal ) . 

Carded  fabrics  not  otherwise  specified, 
carded  (Hong  Kong). 


Knltshirts,  except  T-shirts  and  sweatshirts 
(Hong  Kong). 

Sweaters  and  cardigans  (Hong  Kong) . 

Raincoats,  three-quarter  length  <x  over 
(Hong  Kong) . 

Men's   and    boys'   briefs   and   undershorts 

(Spain) . 

Drawers,  shorts  and  briefs,  except  men's 
and  boys'  (Spain). 

These  restraints  will  have  to  be  renewed 
if  they  are  to  be  effective  under  the  long- 
term  arrangement,  and  thereby  hangs  an- 
other problem:  Restraints  cannot  be  im- 
posed at  a  moment's  notice.  Consultations 
can  run  up  to  60  days.  "Critical  circum- 
stances" such  as  acute  market  disruption  can 
bring  the  time  down  to  about  3  to  10  days. 

Commerce  officials,  however,  are  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  some  restrained 
goods  are  poised  to  come  flooding  into  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  the  long-term  agree- 
ment takes  effect. 

Considerable  time  would  elapse  before  Gov- 
ernment officials  could  find  out  about  such  a 
surge  because  there  is  a  statistical  reporting 
lag  on  imports. 

The  lag,  at  the  extreme,  could  be  4  to  8 
weeks,  and  this  is  the  hole  in  the  dike 
through  which  some  countries  may  try  to 
pass  a  flood  of  Imports. 

The  United  States,  however,  can  avoid  such 
a  sudden  surge  of  imports  from  the  base 
because  of  the  3  months'  difference  between 
the  date  of  a  call  for  restraints  and  the  end 
of  the  12-month  base  such  a  call  would 
create. 

For  example,  if  a  country  had  sent  In  10 
units  each  month  of  its  12-month  base,  its 
quota  would  be  120  units. 

Should  the  country  then  dramatically  in- 
crease its  Imports  and  send  in  270  units  In 
the  next  3  months,  the  United  States  could 
call  for  restraints  and  exclude  the  270  units 
from  the  base. 

Thus,  the  120-unit  base  would  apply  and 
the  exporting  country's  3  months'  shipments 
would  have  filled  its  quota  for  27  months. 


ExHiBrr  C 
[Prom  the  Daily  News  Record.  July  27,  19621 
Cotton  Yarn  Imports  in  Halt  Top  Ant 
Yeah — 17,497,382  Pounds  Come  Into 
CoiTNTRY  During  First  6  Months,  Topping 
1960  12-MoNTH  Record  or  15,140,680 
Pounds — Value,  at  $9,015,578,  Also  Tops 
Ant   Year 

(By  Michael  Lipman) 

New  York. — U.S.  cotton  yarn  imports  for 
the  first  half  of  1962  established  a  record 
of  17.497,382  pounds,  surpassing  any  yearly 
imports  in  the  past,  according  to  figures 
compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce 
reports. 

The  latest  mark  eclipses  the  former  record 
set  In  1960  for  15,  140,  680  pounds.  Last 
year  Imports  fell  to  13.904,620  pounds. 

The  volume  mark  comes  Just  1  month 
after  a  dollar  value  for  a  yearly  period  was 
establUhed  at  $7,631,284,  topping  the  1960 
record  of  $7,426,471. 

Imports  in  June  accounted  for  2,831,- 
535  pounds  worth  $1,384,294,  raising  the  lat- 
ter total  for  1962  to  $9,015,578. 

Statistics  list  import  totals  for  immediate 
consumption  or  for  entry  into  bonded 
warehouses,  according  to  two  major  cate- 
gories: (1)  Noncolored,  noncombed,  non- 
plied,  and  (2)  bleached  or  dyed,  single  or 
piled,  carded  and  combed. 

The  bulk  of  volume — 1,961.277  pounds 
and  better  than  half  the  import  value  in 
June,  $881,299,  came  under  the  former  cate- 
gory, as  has  been  the  case  since  Imports 
became  so  prominent. 

Portugal  alone  shipped  almost  8,500,000 
pounds  of  yarn  for  the  first  6  months,  worth 
$3,937,898.     In   the   noncolored,  noncombed. 


nonpiled  category,  Portugal  aooounted  for 
about  6.78  million  pounds,  worth  slightly 
over  $3  million. 

Yam  imports  for  June  1992 


Pounds 

Worth 

Nonbleaclied,    noncolored,    non- 
combed, or  nonpiled: 
Mexico  

100,394 
436,530 
l.S6.»f>3 
227.724 
6.979 
239,419 
310.000 
483.  2TS 

»41.  501 
183.349 
73,701 
106.020 
2,009 
106.235 
137.687 
227,897 

Colombia. . .  . 

Franpc 

Portugal 

I>«'banon.. 

Israel   _ .  _ . 

Taiwan 

Epji>t 

Total 

1.  916,  277 

881  299 

Bleached    or    dyed,    single    and 
carded:  Israel 

7,225 

3,78* 

Tt.tal     

7.225 

3.786 

Bleached    or    dyed,    single    and 

conilHHi: 
Colombia. 

7, 114 
88 

4,101 

1.000 

12,497 

179.405 

110,368 

7,885 

211,402 

9,406 
751 

I'nited  Kingdom 

Belgium 

4,923 
1  319 

France 

Switierland 

23,132 
96,204 
61  689 

Portugal 

(5re<'ce 

Israel 

3.944 

123,717 

Egypt 

Total 

544.360 

324.987 

Bleache<l    or    djed,    plied    and 
carded : 

Mexico 

Colombia   

22,872 
1.571 
19,606 
72,047 
17,502 

8,941 
723 

8,132 
30,430 
81  845 

East  Oermany.. 

Portugal 

Egypt  

Total  

290.596 

130, 121 

Bleached    or    dyed,    plied    and 
c-om  l>ed : 

Colombm   

Inited  Kingdom 

15.401 

3,  S78 

124 

8,7.S2 
330 

9,532 
13.641 

254 

20,390 

274 

France 

Switzerland. 

Italy 

Total   . 

28.175 

44.101 

Cumulative  total  . 

2,  831.  535 

1,384.294 

ExHiBrr  D 
[Prom  the  Dally  News  Record,  July  16,  1962) 
The  Pxn.SE  or  the  Market — Cotton  Cloth 
Imports  Hrr  87  Percent  of  Geneva  Quotas 

in  8  Months 

(By  Slg  Scheler) 

New  York. — US.  imports  of  cotton  fabrics 
during  the  &nt  8  months  of  the  Geneva 
short-term  quota  agreements  reached  87 
percent  of  the  total  recorded  during  fiscal 
year  1961,  according  to  figures  complied  from 
Commerce  Department  reports. 

Total  yardage  of  cottons  received  by  the 
United  States  from  the  nations  covered  by 
the  Geneva  agreement  is  211.6  million  yards 
from  October  1,  1961,  through  May  31,  1962. 
This  compares  with  243.3  million  yards  Im- 
ported from  these  nations  during  the  base 
period  July  1,  1960,  through  June  30,  1961. 

These  figtires  are  exclusive  of  imports  from 
Japan,  which  are  covered  In  a  separate  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States.  Imports  from 
Colombia,  totaling  723,000  yards  during  the 
8-month  period,  are  also  not  included  In  the 
overall  total  because  base  year  figures  are 
unavailable. 

Imports  during  May  from  the  countries 
covered  by  the  base  year  quotas  totaled  26.3 
million  yards.  Hong  Kong  continued  as  the 
leading  shipper  with  9.6  million  yards  In  the 
latest  month,  followed  by  Taiwan  with  3.7 
million.  Porttigal  with  3.5  million,  and  France 
with  2.4  million  yards. 

Three  nations  with  substantial  qfuotas  have 
already  exceeded  their  base  year  flgvu«s: 
Hong  Kong  with  an  excess  of  76  percent  to 
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dat«,  Portiig»l  up  17  percent  orer  the  lieae 
azid  Belglwm-Luiemboufg  up  15  percent. 
In  addition.  TugoelftTl*  has  already  exceeded 
Its  base  period  tenfold,  but  the  original  figure 
was  insignificant. 

The  Hong  Kong  overfulflllment  included 
63.1  million  yards  of  carded  sheetings  in  8 
months,  against  84.3  million  yards  during 
fiscal  1961.  Other  categories  which  have 
been  heavily  exceeded  by  that  country  are 
carded  twills  and  sateens,  with  16.3  million 
yards  against  13.7  million  base,  and  miscel- 
laneotis  cardM  fabrics  imixarts  at  30.4  million 
against  lOJS  million  base. 

Fabric  categories  exceeded  thxis  far  by 
Portugal  are  combed  ginghams  with  3.7  mil- 
lion yards,  compared  with  1.7  million  im- 
ported in  the  base  period;  carded  sheetings 
with  6.3  million,  up  from  4  million;  combed 
yam-dyed  cloths  other  tban  ginghams,  with 
1.7  million  against  610,000,  and  miscellaneous 
carded  fabrics  with  1.7  million  yards,  against 
1  million.  However,  carded  ginghams  and 
other  yarn-dyed  cloths  are  substantially  off 
from  the  base  period,  so  that  the  rise  In 
combed  colored  yam  goods  mostly  represents 
a  shift  from  carded  to  combed  types. 

Excess  shipments  from  Belgium  and  Lux- 
embourg result  in  a  cumulative  total  of  3.2 
million  yards  of  miscellaneous  carded  cot- 
tons, up  from  1.9  million  in  the  base  period. 
TxigOBlav  shipments  consisted  of  263.000 
yards  of  carded  sheetings,  against  none  in 
the  base  period,  and  316,000  yards  of  mis- 
cellaneous carded  cloths,  against  65,000  base. 

All  figxiree  in  the  accompanying  table  are 
general  Imports  by  the  United  States, 
which  Includes  all  goods  received,  whether 
for  consumption  here,  warehousing  or  re- 
export. Other  imports  previously  reported 
for  May  comprised  only  cottons  for  domestic 
consumption. 

VS.  general  imjxjris  of  cotton  fabrics,  square 
yards,  under  short-term  Creneva  agreement 


Country  of  origin 

Fi«cal  1961 
quota  base 

May  1962 

Cumula- 
tive, 
October 
1061  to 
May  1962 

Hong  KoDK 

64.883,178 

26,007.235 

23. 45a  070 

22. 321, 710 

19. 230. 64A 

14.817.857 

14.006.394 

13.120,358 

la  316. 813 

7.180.020 

5,8(0.602 

3.7SZ.926 

3.006.011 

3,488,947 
3.234. 562 
2,063,373 
1,456.095 
1.323,739 
1,025^822 

8, 57a  453 

55,439 

1,03.%  850 

0,505,490 

880.272 
1.201,821 
2,378,778 

268,628 
3,678.671 
3.466,150 
1,083.840 

114,272.027 

6,824.382 
12.403,929 
17,507,908 

4.619,150 
12. 004. 814 
la  440, 968 

4,332,764 

l,50a45B 

United  Arab 

RepobUc,  E(ypt. 
India.... 

■RfUnr^ . 

Spain 

TkIwmi 

Portogal 

Pakistan 

RepubUc  o(  Karea_ 
Italy 

569.968 
948,074 
269,923 
279,267 

683,167 
64a  778 
£'i2,53e 
33,841 
2.847 
128,959 

18,081 

61,389 

6,351 

4.717.471 
3.645.284 
2,129.765 
2,141,674 

i  CIS,  506 

2,824,947 

1,83a  631 

431,829 

135,464 

329,046 

137,241 
577,740 
135.707 

West  Oermany 

Switaerland 

United  Klnsdom... 
Belgiam  and 

Lozemboarf 

Netheriands 

Austria 

Mexico .... 

BrarU 

rniuulA 

Trinidad  and 
Tobago 

Yugoslavia 

AU'others 

Grand  total.. 

243,251,019 

28, 32a  151 

211,544,500 

[From  the  Dally  News  Rec(»d.  July  31, 1962] 
TTnird  9raTBS  Assa  Soia  Expokt  ~B«- 
RmaiMTS  VT  ICixico— Acnoir  Is  Asksd  on 
SoKS  CATBeoans  or  Corroif  Ooooa  Iic- 
POBXBB  Into  Unitid  STATsa — ^Mexico 
Ships  157  PaacBMT  <v  Ba«i  Lsvb.  Bxrou 
ICova  BT  Washxnoxom 

(By  Dick  CkvreU) 
WASKntoTON^ — Mexico  haa  been  asked  to 
restrain  certain  categories  of  Imports  to  the 
united  States.  It  was  learned  here  Monday. 


The  Mexican  Embassy  confirmed  the  re- 
port. "There  is  sometliing  to  it,"  a  spokes- 
man said. 

Mexico  had  shipped  in  at  least  5,667,409 
sqiiare  yard  equivalents  of  cotton  goods,  or 
167  percent  of  Its  base  level  imder  the  in- 
ternational short-term  arrangement,  before 
the  united  States  acted. 

U.S.  officials  charged  with  administering 
the  agreement,  which  mlllmen  say  is  work- 
ing very  badly,  refused  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  report. 

The  Mexican  Embassy  would  not  say  what 
categories  the  United  States  had  aslced  to  be 
restrained. 

Mexico  exports  to  this  country  7  of  the  22 
categories  which  had  exceeded  base  level 
at  the  end  of  May. 

Two  of  these  categories,  carded  yarn  sin- 
gles and  carded  sheetings,  had  reached  sig- 
nificant levels  at  the  end  of  May.  Carded 
yam  singles  Imports  from  Mexico,  for  which 
the  coimtry  has  no  base,  had  reached  897,979 
povmds.  Carded  yarn  sheetings  had  reached 
319,740  square  yards,  or  78  percent  of  base. 

Mexico  Is  the  eighth  country  asked  to  re- 
strain Imports  imder  the  short-term  agree- 
ment. 

Hickman  Price,  Jr.,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic 
Affairs  and  chairman  of  the  Interagency  Tex- 
tile Administrative  Committee,  was  in  an  In- 
terdepartmental meeting  and  \inavallable  for 
comment.  He  turned  aside  a  reporter's  at- 
tempt to  question  him  before  the  session 
started. 

Reports  that  Prance,  too,  had  been  asked 
to  restrain  her  imports  and  that  Jamaica 
had  been  warned,  were  not  confirmed. 

The  French  Embassy  said  that  If  the 
United  States  has  plans  to  ask  for  restraints, 
it  was  tinknown  to  Embassy  officials,  and  it 
doubted  the  report. 

An  Embassy  spokesman  said  that  as  a 
practical  matter  UJ3.  ofllcials  were  watching, 
with  both  eyes  the  levels  of  Imports  from 
Hong  Kong,  India,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
low-wage  areas.  All  of  the  countries  men- 
tioned, except  India,  have  been  placed  under 
restraint. 

Prance  had  reached  77  percent  of  her  base 
level  at  the  end  of  May.  Prance's  cotton  tex- 
tile exports  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  22.238,013  square  yard  eq\iivalent. 

A  British  Embassy  official  said  that  he  had 
heard  of  no  UB.  action  toward  Jamaica,  since 
Government  officials  visited  the  island  In 
June. 

The  official,  who  said  he  had  been  In  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  State  Department 
since  then,  was  asked  about  the  report  of 
restraints  on  Mexico  and  France. 

"Until  the  oflldal  list  Is  published,  one 
doesnt  know  who  has  been  asked,  one  Just 
knows  that  people  are  being  asked,"  he  said. 

Washington  sources  said  after  the  Jamaica 
visit  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  Ja- 
maica being  asked  to  restrain  cotton  textile 
Imports  unless  the  May  figures  showed  a 
variance  of  trend.  From  April  to  May  Ja- 
maica had  gone  from  68  percent  of  its  base 
to  67  percent.  Through  the  first  8  months 
of  the  short-term  agreement  Jamaica  had 
sent  in  5,658,987  sqiuue  yard  equivalent. 

Exhibit  F 

uj3.  sxnatx, 
CoMMrrrxx  on  Appbopbiations, 

June  22,  1991. 

Thx  PBXSmXNT. 

The  White  House. 

Mr.  PaasiDBNT:  On  Monday  Members  of 
Congress  met  with  Mr.  Ball  and  received 
their  first  information  on  the  details  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State's  proposed  interna- 
tional negotiations  on  certain  textile  prod- 
ucts. Our  feeling  la  unanimous  that  the 
Under  Secretary  is  proceeding  on  the  basis 
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of  an  erroneous  understanding  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  industry,  and  of  the  gravity 
of  the  textile  and  apparel  import  problem. 
It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  all  of  vlb  in 
the  Senate  and  House  alike  that  Mr.  Ball^ 
program  will  Insure  the  continued  deteriora- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Industry. 

The  State  Department's  plan  has  several 
basic  defects  which  doom  it  to  failure. 
These  are  (a)  it  pertains  solely  to  cotton  tex- 
tiles, and  excludes  wool,  silk,  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles  and  apparel;  and  (b)  It  is  built 
on  the  1960  level  of  Imports,  except  for  a 
possible  30  percent  rollback  for  Hong  Kong: 
would  Increase  Japan's  exports  to  the  United 
States,  and  assure  every  country  an  auto- 
matic annual  Increase  In  export  potential 
of  all  textiles  and  apparel  to  the  United 
states. 

Your  seven-point  program  for  the  textile 
Industry,  as  we  understood  it  here  in  the 
Congress,  was  forthright  and  Included  all  of 
the  industry's  products.  Mr.  Ball  has  indi- 
cated that  he  considers  it  impossible  to  nego- 
tiate an  international  understanding  on  that 
basis.  In  effect,  Mr.  Ball  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  cannot  discharge  the 
directive  contained  In  point  6  of  3rour  May  2 
announcement.  We  in  the  Congress  prefer 
your  program  to  the  Under  Secretary's. 

Members  of  Congress  In  both  Houses  have 
followed  carefully  your  public  statements 
concerning  your  Intentions  in  behalf  of  the 
textile  Industry.  We  understood  you  to 
mean  that  you  were  determined  to  achieve 
an  overall  solution  of  the  Industry's  prob- 
lems. In  all  candor,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
respectfully  advise  you  of  our  considered 
opinion  that  Mr.  Ball  has  devised  a  piecemeal 
and  entirely  Inadequate  program  which  Is 
not  In  accord  with  your  own  pronounce- 
ments, and  which  can  succeed  only  In  embar- 
assing  the  administration  in  its  programs 
relating  to  trade. 

If  you  are  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Ball's  program  Is  the  only  one  that  can 
be  attempted,  it  Is  our  advice  that  It  would 
be  better  to  abandon  the  effort  now.  His 
program  leads  to  no  real  solution  and  will 
only  compound  the  injtury  which  we  in  the 
Congress  feel  must  be  remedied.  We  know 
that  this  Is  also  your  objective. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully, 
John  J.  Bpabkman.  Libtxb  Hill.  Ala- 
bama; John  L.  McCuellan.  Arkansas; 
Przscott  Bubh,  Connecticut;  HxaMAN 
E.  Talmadcx.  Ricbaxd  B.  Russnx,  Geor- 
gia; EvzBZTT  M.  DiBKSXN,  Illinois; 
Homes  E.  Capehabt,  Indiana;  Fbank 
Carlson,  Kansas;  Edmuno  S.  Muskiz. 
Maine;  J.  Olxnn  Bxall.  John  Max- 
shall  Btttlzb.  Maryland;  Lbvxbxtt  Sal- 

TONSTALL.      BXNJAMIN     A.     SMITH.     Jr., 

Massachusetts;  Jamxs  O.  Ea8txju«d, 
John  Stennis,  Mississippi;  Lxx  Mxr- 
CALP,  Montana;  Sttlbb  Bridoxs,  Nobbis 
Cotton,  New  Hampshire;  Clxftobo  P. 
Casx.  New  Jersey.  Kennxtn  B.  KxATiitG, 
New  York;  B.  Evxeitt  Jobdaw,  Sam  J. 
EBVDf,  Jr.,  North  Carolina;  Milton  R. 
Yotmo,  North  Dakota;  Httgh  Scott, 
Pennsylvania;  John  O.  Pastobb,  CLai- 
BosNB  PxLL,  Rhode  Island;  Stbom 
Thttrmond,  Oun  D.  Johnston,  South 
Carolina;  Kabl  E.  Mundt,  South  Da- 
kota; OxoBcx  D.  AixxN,  Winston  L. 
Pboutt,  Vermont;  A.  Willis  Robixt- 
soN,  Virginia. 

Exhibit  O 
President's  Seven-Point  Pxocbam  or 
Mat  3,  1961 
OrriCE  or  the  White  House 

Pbzss  Sscbxtabt, 
The  White  House. 
The  President  today  announced  a  program 
of  assistance  to  the  UB.  textile  Industry, 
designed  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  the  prob- 
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lems  it  faces  as  a  resvUt  of  rapid  technological 
change,  shifts  in  consumer  preference,  and 
increasing  international  competition.  The 
program  was  developed  by  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  which  was  formed  by  the 
President  on  February  16.  1961. 

In  announcing  the  program,  the  President 
said:  "The  problems  of  the  textile  industry 
are  serious  and  deeprooted.  They  have  been 
the  subject  of  Investigation  at  least  as  far 
back  as  1935.  when  a  Cabinet  committee  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  in  this  Industry.  Most 
recently  these  problems  were  the  subject  of 
a  special  study  by  the  interdepartmental 
committee  headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges.  I  believe  It  is  time  for 
action. 

"It  is  our  second  largest  employer.  Some 
2  million  workers  are  directly  affected  by 
conditions  In  the  industry.  There  are 
another  2  million  persons  employed  In  fur- 
nishing requirements  of  the  Industry  at  its 
present  level  of  production.  Two  years  ago, 
the  Office  of  £>efense  Mobilization  testified 
that  It  was  one  of  the  industries  essential 
to  our  national  security.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  peacetime  and  It  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  our  total  economy.  All  the 
studies  have  shown  that  unemployment  in 
textile  mills  strikes  hardest  at  those  com- 
munities suffering  most  from  depressed 
conditions. 

"I  propose  to  initiate  the  following 
measures : 

"First,  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  launch  an  expanded  program 
of  research,  covering  new  products,  processes 
and  markets.  This  should  be  done  in  co- 
operation with  both  union  and  management 
groups. 

"Second,  I  haA-e  asked  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  review  existing  depreciation  allow- 
ances on  textile  machinery.  Revision  of 
these  allowances,  together  with  adoption  of 
the  Investment  incentive  credit  proposals 
contained  In  my  message  to  the  Congress  of 
April  20,  1961.  (should  assist  In  the  modern- 
ization of  the  Industry. 

"Third,  I  hav;  directed  the  Small  Business 
Association  to  assist  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry to  obtai.'i  the  necessary  financing  for 
modernization  of  its.  equipment. 

"Fourth.  I  hiive  directed  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  explore  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  mills  of  the  adverse 
differential  In  raw  cotton  costs  between 
domestic  and  fDrelgn  textile  producers. 

"Fifth,  I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress 
a  proposal  to  permit  industries  seriously  In- 
jured or  threatened  with  serious  Injury  as  a 
result  of  Increasi'd  imports  to  be  eligible  for 
assistance    from    the    Federal    Government. 

"Sixth,  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
State  to  arrange  for  calling  an  early  confer- 
ence of  the  principal  textile  exporting  and 
importing  countries.  This  conference  will 
seek  an  International  understanding  which 
will  provide  a  basis  for  trade  that  will  avoid 
undue  disruption  of  established  Industries. 

"Seventh.  In  addition  to  this  program,  an 
application  by  the  textile  industry  for  ac- 
tion under  existing;  statutes,  such  as  the  es- 
cape clause  or  the  national  security  provision 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act.  will 
be  carefully  considered  on  Its  merits. 

"I  believe  this  program  will  assist  oxu  tex- 
tile Industry  to  meet  its  basic  problems, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  na- 
tional interest  in  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  the  successful  development  of  less-ds- 
veloped  nations.  It  takes  Into  account  the 
dispersion  of  the  industry,  the  range  of  its 
products,  and  Its  highly  competitive  charac- 
ter. It  Is  my  hope  that  these  measures  will 
strengthen   the   industry  and   expand    con- 


sumption of  its  products  without  disrupting 
Internationa]  trade  and  without  dlsruptton 
of  the  markets  of  any  country." 


Exhibit  H 
Genebal  Agreement  on  Tarifps  and  Tbaoe — 

Abbancements    Regaboing    International 

Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles 

The  participating  countries  recognize  the 
need  to  take  cooperative  and  constructive 
action  with  a  view  to  the  development  of 
world  trade  and  that  such  action  should  be 
designed  to  facilitate  economic  expaiislon 
and  in  particular  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  less-developed  countries  by 
providing  increasing  access  for  their  exports 
of  manufactured  products. 

They  take  note,  however,  that  in  some 
countries  situations  have  arisen  which,  in 
the  view  of  these  countries,  cause  or  threaten 
to  cause  "disruption"  of  the  market  for  cot- 
ton textiles.  In  using  the  expression  "dis- 
ruption" the  countries  concerned  have  in 
mind  situations  of  the  kind  described  In  the 
"Decision  of  the  Contracting  Parties"  of 
November  19,  1960,  the  relevant  extract  from 
which  Is  annexed  as  appendix  A  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

The  participating  countries  desire  to  deal 
with  these  problems  In  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide growing  opportunities  for  exports  of 
these  products  provided  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  trade  proceeds  in  a  reasonable 
and  orderly  manner  so  as  to  avoid  disruptive 
effects  in  individual  markets  and  on  Indi- 
vidual lines  of  production. 

I.  shokt-term  arrangement 
Pending  a  long-term  solution  the  par- 
ticipating coimtrles  agree  to  deal  with  Im- 
mediate problems  relating  to  cotton  textiles 
through  international  action  designed,  at  the 
same  time:  (1)  to  significantly  increase  ac- 
cees  to  markets  where  Imports  are  at  present 
subject  to  restriction;  \ii)  to  maintain  order- 
ly access  to  markets  where  restrictions  are 
not  at  present  maintained:  and  (ill)  to  se- 
cure from  exporting  countries,  where  neces- 
sary, a  measure  of  restraint  In  their  export 
policy  so  as  to  avoid  disruptive  effects  in  Im- 
port markets. 

Accordingly  the  participating  countries 
agree  to  adopt  the  following  short-term  ar- 
rangement for  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning October  1. 1961. 

A.  A  participating  country.  If  unrestricted 
Imports  of  cotton  textiles  are  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  disruption  of  its  do- 
mestic market,  may  request  any  partici- 
pating country  to  restrain,  at  a  specified 
level  not  lower  than  the  level  prevailing  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  June  SO,  1961, 
its  total  exports  of  any  category  (see  ap- 
p>endlx  B)  of  cotton  textiles  causing  or 
threatening  to  cause  such  disruption,  and 
falling  agreement  within  30  days,  the  re- 
questing country  may  decline  to  accept  im- 
ports at  a  level  higher  than  the  specified 
level.'    In  critical  circumstances,  action  may 


^  In  Canada,  there  is  no  legislation  whereby 
Imports  may  be  limited  in  a  precise  quanti- 
tative manner  as  envisaged  In  this  para- 
graph. The  provision  available  for  limiting 
imports  In  order  to  avoid  Injury  or  a  threat 
of  Injury  to  a  domestic  Industry  Is  contained 
In  section  40  A(7)  (c)  of  the  Customs  Act 
which  authorizes  the  application  of  special 
values  for  duty  purposes.  Those  special 
values  cannot  be  used  to  achieve  a  precise 
level  of  Imports.  Accordingly,  the  partici- 
pating countries  recognize  that,  should  Can- 
ada find  It  necessary  to  take  action  to  limit 
ImpcHts  pursuant  to  this  arrangement.  It 
would  not  be  In  a  position  to  Insure  that 
imports  would  not  fall  below  the  minimum 
level  as  defined  In  this  paragraph. 


be  taken  provisionally  by  either  eountry  In- 
volved while  the  rsqaast  Is  under  iIIbi  iieslisi 

Nothing  in  this  arrangement  shall  prvreait 
the  negotiation  of  mutually  acceptable 
bilateral  arrangements  on  other  terms. 

It  Is  intended  by  the  participating  coun- 
tries that  this  procedure  will  be  used 
sparingly,  with  fuU  regard  for  their  agreed 
objective  of  attaining  and  safeguarding 
maximum  freedom  of  trade,  and  only  to 
avoid  disruption  of  domestic  Industry  re- 
sulting from  an  abnormal  increase  in  Im- 
ports. 

B.  A  country  requested  to  restrain  Its 
exports  to  a  specified  level  may  exceed  the 
specified  level  for  any  category  by  8  percent 
provided  that  its  toUl  exports  to  the  re- 
questing country  of  the  categories  of  prod- 
ucts subject  to  restraint  do  not  exceed  the 
aggregate  for  all  the  categories. 

C.  If  a  requesting  country  determines 
that  a  shift  In  the  pattern  of  Imports 
within  any  category  Is  producing  tmdue  con- 
centration of  Imports  of  any  particular  Item 
and  that  such  concentration  Is  causing  or 
threatening  disruption,  the  requesting 
country  may,  under  the  procedure  set  forth 
In  paragraph  A  above,  request  the  producing 
country  to  restrain  its  total  exports  of  the 
said  item  during  the  12  months  beginning 
October  1.  1961  to  a  prescribed  level  not 
lower  than  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1961. 

D.  Partlclpante  agree  to  take  action  to 
prevent  circumvention  or  frustration  of  this 
short-term  arrangement  by  nonpartlclpants. 
or  by  transshipment,  or  by  substitution  of 
directly  competitive  textiles.  In  particular. 
If  the  piu-poses  of  this  arrangement  are  be- 
ing frustrated  or  are  In  danger  of  being 
frustrated  through  the  substitution  of  di- 
rectly competitive  textiles,  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  A  above  shall  apply  to  such  goods, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  such 
frustration. 

E.  Participating  countries  presenUy  main- 
taining quantitative  restrictions  on  cotton 
textile  imports  shall,  as  from  January  1,  1962, 
significantly  Increase  access  to  their  markets 
by  countries,  the  imports  of  which  are  now 
restricted.  A  specific  statement  of  the  new 
access  will  be  forthcoming. 

F.  This  short-term  arrangement  shall  be 
valid  for  a  period  of  12  months,  beginning 
on  October  1,  1961;  however,  the  provisions 
of  secUon  E  above  shaU  enter  Into  force 
not  later  than  January  1.  1962. 

O.  In  accordance  with  GATT  provisions 
for  joint  consuiutlons  the  parties  to  this 
arrangement  shall  meet  as  necessary  to  con- 
sider any  problems  arising  out  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  agreement.  Such  consulta- 
tions could.  In  particular,  take  place  in  the 
event  tlMit  a  country,  the  exporU  of  which 
are  under  restraint  as  a  result  of  action 
taken  under  paragraph  A  above,  considers 
that  experience  shows  that  the  level  of  re- 
straint is  inequitable. 

n.  long-term  arbanckment 

A.  PartlclpaUng  countries  agree  to  create 
a  Provisional  Cotton  Textile  Committee  and 
to  request  the  contracting  parties  to  con- 
firm the  establishment  of  the  Committee  at 
the  19th  session. 

The  Committee  shall .-  ( i )  Undertake  work 
looking  toward  a  long-term  solution  to  the 
problems  in  the  field  of  cotton  textiles  on 
the  basis  of  the  guiding  principles  set  out 
In  the  preamble  to  this  agreement;  (2)  col- 
lect all  useful  data  for  this  purpose;  <3) 
at  an  early  date,  not  later  than  April  30. 1962, 
make  recommendations  for  such  long-term 
solution. 

B.  The  discussions  and  consultations  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  the 
long-term   problem   shall    be   at   the   fcriiyi 
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proTlded  for  by  the  Market  Disruption  Ck>m- 
mlttee  at  tbe  17th  aMslon  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  Committee  shall,  as  ap- 
propriate, from  time  to  time  report  to 
this  Cmnmlttee  and  to  Conunlttee  ni  of  the 
Expansion  of  Trade  Programme  on  progress 
made  and  on  Its  findings. 

C.  The  Provisional  Cotton  Textile  Com- 
mittee referred  to  in  this  article  shall  meet 
on  October  9,  1961,  to  Initiate  consideration 
of  this  long-term  problem. 

APPENDIX    A EXTRACT    FHOM    THE    CONTRACTING 

PASTIES'    DECISION    OF    NOVEMBER     19,     IBSO 

These  situations  (market  disruption)  gen- 
erally contain  the  following  elements  in  com- 
bination: (1)  A  sharp  and  substantial  in- 
crease or  potential  Increase  of  imports  of 
particular  products  from  particular  sources; 
( U )  these  products  are  offered  at  prices  which 
are  Eubstantlally  below  thoee  prevailing  for 
similar  goods  of  comparable  quality  in  the 
market  of  the  Importing  county  (sic);  (111) 
there  Is  serious  damage  to  domestic  produc- 
ers or  threat  thereof;  (Iv)  the  price  differ- 
entials referred  to  In  paragraph  (11)  above  do 
not  arise  from  governmental  intervention  in 
the  fixing  or  formation  of  prices  or  from 
dumping  practices. 

In  some  situations  other  elements  are  also 
present  and  the  enumeration  above  is  not, 
therefore.  Intended  as  an  exhaustive  defini- 
tion of  market  disruption. 

APPENDIX  B COTTON  TEXTIUE  CATEGORIES 

List  of  categories  ajid  units  of  amount 

1.  Cotton  yarn,  carded,  singles,  not  orna- 
mented, etc.  (pounds). 

2.  Cotton  yarn,  plied,  carded,  not  orna- 
mented, etc.  (pounds). 

3.  Cotton  yarn,  singles,  combed,  not  orna- 
mented, etc.  (pounds) . 

4.  Cotton  yarn,  plied,  combed,  not  orna- 
mented, etc.  (pounds). 

5.  Ginghams,  carded  yarn  (square  yards). 

6.  Ginghams,  combed  yam  (square  yards). 

7.  Velveteens  (square  yards). 

8.  Corduroy  (square  yards). 

9.  Sheeting,  carded  yarn   (square  yards). 

10.  Sheeting,  combed  yarn  (square  yards). 

11.  Lawns,  carded  yarn    (square  yards). 

12.  Lawns,  combed  yarn  (square  yards). 

13.  Vloles,  carded  3mm  (square  yards). 

14.  Vloles,  combed  yam  (square  yards). 

15.  Poplin  and  broadcloth,  carded  yarn 
(square  yards) . 

16.  Poplin  and  broadcloth,  combed  yam 
(square  yards) . 

17.  T3rpewrlter  ribbon  cloth  (square  yards) . 

18.  Print  cloth  tjrpe  shirting,  80  by  80  type, 
carded  yarn  (square  yards). 

19.  Print  cloth  type  shirting,  other  than 
80  by  80  type,  carded  yam  (square  yards) . 

20.  Shirting,  carded  yam  (square  yards). 

21.  Shirting,  combed  yarn  (square  yards). 

22.  Twill  and  sateen,  carded  yam  (square 
yards). 

23.  Twill  and  sateen,  combed  yarn  (square 
yards  1 . 

24.  Yarn-dyed  fabrics,  except  ginghams, 
carded  yarn  (square  yards). 

25.  Yarn-dyed  fabrics,  except  ginghams, 
combed  yarn  (square  yards). 

26.  Fabrics,  n.e.s.,  carded  yarn  (square 
yards ) . 

27.  Fabrics,  n.e.s.,  combed  yarn  (square 
yards) . 

28.  Pillowcases,  plain,  carded  yarn  (num- 
bers). 

29.  Pillowcases,  plain,  combed  yarn  (num- 
bers) . 

30.  Dish  towels  (numbers) . 

31.  Towels,  other  than  dish  towels  (num- 
bers). 

32.  Handkerchiefs  (dozen). 

33.  Table  damasks  and  manufactures  of 
(pounds). 

^  34.  Sheet*,  carded  yam  (niunbera). 


35.  Sheets,  combed  yarn  (numbers). 

36.  Bedspreads  (numbers). 

37.  Braided  and  woven  elastics   (pounds). 

38.  Pishing  nets  (pounds). 

39.  Gloves  and  mittens  (dozen) . 

40.  Hose  and  half  hose  (dozen  pairs) . 

41.  Men's  and  boys'  all  white  T  shirts, 
knit  or  crocheted  (dozen) . 

42.  Other  T  shirts  (dozen) . 

43.  Knltshlrts,  other  than  T  shirts  and 
sweatshirts   ( including  Infants' )    ( dozen ) . 

44.  Sweaters  and  cardigan  (dozen) . 

45.  Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  dress,  not  knit 
or  crocheted  (dozen) . 

46.  Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  sport,  not  knit 
or  crocheted  (dozen) . 

47.  Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  work,  not  knit 
or  crocheted  ( dozen ) . 

48.  Raincoats,  %  length  or  over  (dozen). 

49.  All  other  coats  (dozen) . 

50.  Men's  and  boys'  trousers,  slacks  and 
shorts  (outer),  not  knit  or  crocheted 
(dozen) . 

51.  Women's,  misses',  and  children's 
trousers,  slacks,  and  shorts  (outer) ,  not  knit 
or  crocheted  (dozen). 

52.  Blouses,  and  blouses  combined  with 
skirts,  trousers,  or  shorts  (dozen) . 

53.  Women's,  misses',  children's,  and  in- 
fants' dresses  (including  nurses'  and  other 
uniform  dresses),  not  knit  or  crocheted 
(dozen) . 

54.  Playsults,  sunsuits,  washsults.  creepers, 
rompers,  etc.  (except  blouse  and  shorts; 
blouse  and  trousers;  or  blouse,  shorts,  and 
skirt  sets)   (dozen). 

55.  Dressing  gowns,  including  bathrobes 
and  beachrobes,  lounging  gowns,  dusters  and 
housecoats,   not  knit  or  crocheted    (dozen). 

56.  Men's  and  boys'  undershirts  (not  T. 
shhts)  (dozen). 

57.  Men's  and  boys'  briefs  and  undershorts 
( dozen ) . 

58.  Drawers,  shorts,  and  briefs  (except 
mens  and  boys'  briefs),  knit  or  crocheted 
(dozen) . 

59.  All  other  underwear,  not  knit  or  cro- 
cheted (dozen). 

60.  Nightwear  and  pajamas  (dozen). 

61.  Brassieres  and  other  body-supporting 
garments  (dozen). 

62.  Other  knitted  or  crocheted  clothing 
(units  or  pounds) . 

63.  Other  clothing,  not  knit  or  crocheted 
(units  or  pounds) . 

64.  All  other  cotton-textile  Items  (units  or 
pounds ) . 

To  whatever  extent  this  list  of  categories 
may  present  questions  in  the  light  of  estab- 
lished listing  practices  of  any  participating 
country,  such  questions  shall  be  resolved 
by  consultation  between  the  countries  con- 
cerned or  by  the  process  of  joint  consulta- 
tion referred  to  In  paragraph  G  of  the  short- 
term  arrangement. 

Exhibit  I 
Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrangement 

The  White  House. 

The  President  today  releasecT  the  text  of 
the  long-term  cotton  textile  arrangement 
concluded  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cotton  Textile 
Committee  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  held  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land January  29-February  9,  1962. 

Nineteen  nations,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal cotton  textile  exporting  and  Importing 
nations  of  the  free  world  participated  In 
drafting  the  arrangements. 

The  arrangement  Is  for  a  period  of  5  years 
beginning  October  1,  1962.  It  is  similar  to 
an  earlier  agreement  covering  a  period  be- 
tween October  1,  1961  and  October  1.  1962 
which  has  enabled  importing  countries 
threatened  by  or  lubjected  to  market  dis- 
mption  in  any  of  64  categories  of  cotton 


(textiles  to  restrain  Imports  to  the  level  of 
iascal  year  1961. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  arrangement, 
|an  Importing  nation  threatened  by  or  sub- 
JJected  to  market  disruption  on  any  item  or 
tategory  of  cotton  textiles  may  freeze  im- 
ports for  1  year  to  the  level  of  the  first  12 
Of  the  preceding  15  months.  If  this  market 
condition  persists,  the  freeze  may  be  ex- 
tended for  yet  another  year.  Following  that. 
Increases  may  be  limited  to  5  percent  a  year. 
Jn  call  cases  the  decision  is  made  unllater- 
lally  by  the  Importing  nation. 

Accompanying  the  agreement  will  be  an 
Undertaking  by  those  nations  which  have 
hiaintalned  quantitative  restraints  on  cotton 
(textile  Imports  to  expand  access  to  their 
markets  In  order  to  relieve  pressures  else- 
"where. 

The  6  years  during  which  the  current 
agreement  and  the  proposed  agreement  will 
toe  in  force  will  permit  the  American  cotton 
textile  Industry  to  plan  their  production 
land  to  sharpen  their  competitive  position 
'with  the  confidence  that  foreign  lmp>orts  will 
not  disrupt  their  activities.  It  marks  the 
conclusion  of  another  step  in  the  seven  step 
program  announced  by  the  President  on  May 
2.  1961  for  assistance  to  the  American  textile 
;indvistrj-. 

Both  industry  and  labor  advisers  to  the 
"U.S.  delegation  in  Geneva  expressed  satis- 
faction with  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  A 
text  Is  attached. 

I.ONC-TERM    cotton    textile    ARRANGEMENT' 

Recognizing  the  need  to  take  cooperative 
and  constructive  action  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  world  trade; 

Recognizing  further  that  such  action 
should  be  designed  to  facilitate  economic 
expansion  and  promote  the  development  of 
less-developed  countries  possessing  the 
necessary  resources,  such  as  raw  materials 
and  technical  skills,  by  providing  larger  op- 
portunities for  increasing  their  exchange 
earnings  from  the  sale  in  world  markets  of 
products  which  they  can  efficiently  manu- 
facture; 

Noting,  however,  that  in  some  countries 
situations  have  arisen  which.  In  the  view  of 
these  countries,  cause  or  threaten  to  cause 
"disruption  "  of  the  market  for  cotton  tex- 
tiles; 

Desiring  to  deal  with  these  problems  In 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  growing  oppor- 
tunities for  exports  of  these  products,  pro- 
vided that  the  development  of  this  trade 
proceeds  in  a  reasonable  and  orderly  manner 
so  as  to  avoid  disruptive  effects  in  individual 
markets  and  on  Individual  lines  of  produc- 
tion in  both  importing  and  exporting  coun* 
tries; 

Determined,  In  carrying  out  these  objec- 
tives, to  have  regard  to  the  Declaration  on 
Promotion  of  the  Trade  of  Less-Developed 
Countries  adopted  by  ministers  at  their 
meeting  during  the  19th  session  of  the 
contracting  parties  In  November  1961; 

The  participating  countries  have  agreed 
as  follows: 

Article    1 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  referred  to  in  the  preamble  to  this 
[arrangement,  the  participating  countries  are 
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1  The  negotiation  of  this  arrangement  was 
concluded  in  Geneva  on  an  ad  referendum 
basis  on  February  9.  1962,  by  representatives 
[Of  the  following  governments:  Australia, 
Austria,  Canada,  Denmark,  India,  Japan. 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
United  Kingdom  (also  representing  Hong 
Kong) ,  United  States,  and  the  member  states 
of  European  Economic  Community  (Belg^lum, 
•France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,   and   Netherlands). 


of  the  opinion  that  It  may  be  desirable  to 
apply,  during  the  next  few  years,  special 
practical  measures  of  international  coopera- 
tion which  will  assist  in  any  adjustment 
that  may  be  requlre<l  by  changes  in  the  pat- 
tern of  world  trade  In  cotton  textiles.  They 
recognize,  however,  that  the  measures  re- 
ferred to  above  do  n  3t  affect  their  rights  and 
obligations  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  GATT) .  They  tJso  recognize  that,  since 
these  measures  are  Intended  to  deal  with  the 
special  problems  of  cotton  textiles,  they  are 
not  to  be  considere<l  as  lending  themselves 
to  application  in  other  fields. 

Ar'Acle  2 

1.  Those  partlclpaUng  countries  still  main- 
taining restrictions  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  GATT  on  tm{>orts  of  cotton 
textiles  from  other  participating  countries 
agree  to  relax  thoee  restrictions  progressively 
each  year  with  a  view  to  their  elimination  as 
soon  as  possible. 

2.  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  article  3,  no  participat- 
ing country  shall  Introduce  new  Import  re- 
strictions, or  Intensify  existing  Import  re- 
strictions, on  cotton  textiles,  Insofar  as  this 
would  be  inconslsttnt  with  Its  obligations 
under  the  GATT. 

3.  The  participating  countries  at  present 
applying  Import  restrictions  to  cotton  tex- 
tiles imported  from  t»ther  participating  coun- 
tries undertake  to  expand  access  to  their 
markets  for  such  cotton  textiles  so  as  to 
reach,  by  the  end  cf  the  period  of  validity 
of  the  present  arrangement,  for  the  products 
remaining  subject  to  restrictions  at  that 
date,  taken  as  a  whcle.  a  level  corresponding 
to  the  quotas  opened  in  1962.  for  such  prod- 
ucts, as  increased  by  the  percentage  men- 
tioned in  annex  A. 

Where  bilateral  nrrangements  exist,  an- 
nual increases  shall  be  determined  within 
the  framework  of  b  lateral  negotiations.  It 
would,  however,  be  desirable  that  each  an- 
nual Increase  should  correspond  as  closely 
as  possible  to  one-fifth  of  the  overall  In- 
crease. 

4.  The  participating  countries  concerned 
shall  administer  their  remaining  restrictions 
on  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  from  partici- 
pating countries  lu  an  equitable  manner 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  special  needs 
and  situation  of  the  less-developed  countries. 

5.  Notwithstandlni;  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 3  above.  If.  during  the  licensing  period 
preceding  the  entrj  into  force  of  this  ar- 
rangement, a  specif  c  basic  quota  is  nil  or 
negligible,  the  qucta  for  the  succeeding 
licensing  period  will  be  established  at  a 
reasonable  level  by  the  participating  Im- 
porting country  concerned  In  consultation 
with  the  participating  exporting  country  or 
countries  concerned.  Such  consultation 
would  normally  take  place  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  bilateral  negotiations  referred 
to  In  paragraph  3  tibove. 

6.  Participating  countries  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  eliminate  Import  restrictions  on  the 
importation,  under  a  system  of  temporary 
importation  for  reexport  after  processing,  of 
cotton  textiles  originating  In  other  partici- 
pating countries. 

7.  The  participating  countries  shall  notify 
the  Cotton  Textiles  Committee  as  early  as 
possible,  and  In  any  case  not  less  than  1 
month  before  the  b-jginnlng  of  the  licensing 
period,  of  the  details  of  any  quota  or  import 
restriction  referred  to  In  this  article. 

Article  3 
1.  If  imports  from  a  participating  country 
or  countries  Into  another  participating 
country  of  certain  cotton  textile  products 
not  subject  to  Import  restrictions  should 
cause  or  threaten  to  cause  disruption  in  the 


market  of  the  Importing  country,  that  coun- 
try may  request  the  participating  country  or 
countries  whose  exports  of  such  products  are. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  importing  country, 
causing  or  threatening  to  cause  market  dis- 
ruption, to  consult  with  a  view  to  removing 
or  avoiding  such  disruption.  In  its  request 
the  Importing  country  will,  at  Its  discretion, 
indicate  the  specific  level  at  which  it  con- 
siders that  exports  of  such  products  should 
be  restrained,  a  level  which  shall  not  be 
lower  than  the  one  indicated  in  annex  B. 
The  request  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tailed, factual  statement  of  the  reasons  and 
Justification  for  the  request;  the  requesting 
country  shall  communicate  the  same  Inform- 
ation to  the  Cotton  Textiles  Committee  at 
the  same  time. 

2.  In  critical  circumstances,  where  an  un- 
due concentration  of  Imports  during  the 
j)erlod  specified  In  p>aragraph  3  below  would 
cause  damage  difficult  to  repair,  the  request- 
ing participating  country  may,  until  the  end 
of  the  period,  take  the  necessary  temporary 
measures  to  limit  the  Imports  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  above  from  the  country  or  coun- 
tries concerned. 

3  If.  within  a  period  of  60  days  after  the 
request  has  been  received  by  the  participat- 
ing exporting  country  or  countries,  there 
has  been  no  agreement  either  on  the  request 
for  export  restraint  or  on  any  alternative 
solution,  the  requesting  participating  coun- 
try may  decline  to  accept  imports  for  reten- 
tion from  the  participating  country  or  coun- 
tries referred  to  In  paragraph  1  above  of  the 
cotton  textile  products  causing  or  threaten- 
ing to  cause  market  disruption,  at  a  level 
higher  than  that  specified  in  annex  B,  in 
respect  of  the  period  starting  on  the  day 
when  the  request  was  received  by  the  par- 
ticipating exporting  country. 

4.  In  order  to  avoid  administrative  diffi- 
culties in  enforcing  a  given  level  of  restraint 
on  cotton  textiles  subject  to  measures  taken 
under  this  article,  the  participating  countries 
agree  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  flexibility  In  the  administration  of 
these  measures.  Where  restraint  is  exer- 
cised for  more  than  one  product  the  partici- 
pating countries  agree  that  the  agreed  level 
for  any  one  product  may  be  exceeded  by  6 
percent  provided  that  the  total  exports  sub- 
ject to  restraint  do  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
level  for  all  products  so  restrained  on  the 
basis  of  a  common  unit  of  measurement  to 
be  determined  by  the  participating  countries 
concerned. 

5.  If  participating  countries  have  recourse 
to  the  measures  envisaged  In  this  article,  they 
shall,  in  introducing  such  measures,  seek  to 
avoid  damage  to  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  the  exporting  country  and  shall  co- 
operate with  a  view  to  agreeing  on  suitable 
procedures,  particularly  as  regards  goods 
which  have  been,  or  which  are  about  to  be, 
shipped. 

6.  A  participating  country  having  recourse 
to  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  keep 
"under  review  the  measures  taken  under  this 
article  with  a  view  to  their  relaxation  and 
elimination  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  re- 
port from  time  to  time,  and  in  any  case  once 
a  year,  to  the  Cotton  Textiles  Committee  on 
the  progress  made  in  the  relaxation  or  eli- 
mination of  such  measures.  Any  participat- 
ing country  maintaining  measures  under 
this  article  shall  afford  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  consultation  to  any  participating 
country  or  countries  affected  by  such  meas- 
ures. 

7.  Participating  Importing  countries  may 
report  the  groups  or  categories  to  be  used  for 
statistical  purposes  to  the  Cotton  Textiles 
Committee.  The  participating  cotin  tries 
agree  that  measures  envisaged  in  this  arti- 
cle should  only  be  resorted  to  sparingly,  and 
should  be   limited  to  the  precise  products 


or  precise  groups  or  categories  of  products 
causing  or  threatening  to  cause  maricet  dis- 
ruption, taking  full  account  of  the  agreed 
objectives  set  out  in  the  preamble  to  thU 
arrangement.  Participating  countries  shall 
seek  to  preserve  a  proper  measure  of  equity 
where  market  disruption  is  caused  or  threat- 
ened by  imp(»-ts  from  more  than  one  par- 
ticipating country  and  when  resort  to  the 
measures  envisaged  in  this  article  is  un- 
avoidable. 

Article  4 
Nothing  in  this  arrangement  shall  prevent 
the  application  of  mutually  acceptable  ar- 
rangements on  other  terms  not  inconsistent 
with  the  basic  objectives  of  this  arrange- 
ment. The  participating  countries  shall 
keep  the  Cotton  Textiles  Committee  fully 
Informed  on  such  arrangements,  or  the 
parts  thereof,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
operation  of  this  arrangement. 

Article  5 
The  participating  countries  shall  take 
steps  to  Insure,  by  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation, including  statistics  on  imports  and 
exports  when  requested,  and  by  other  prac- 
tical means,  the  effective  operation  of  this 
arrangement. 

ArticU  6 

The  participating  countries  agree  to  avoid 
circumvention  of  this  arrangement  by  trans- 
shipment or  rerouting,  substitution  of  di- 
rectly competitive  textiles  and  actions  by 
nonpartlcipants.  In  particular,  they  agree 
on  the  following  measures: 

(a)  Transshipment:  The  participating 
importing  and  exporting  countries  agree  to 
collaborate  with  a  view  to  preventing  cir- 
cumvention of  this  arrangement  by  trans- 
shipment or  rerouting  and  to  take  appro- 
priate administrative  action  to  avoid  such 
circumvention.  In  cases  where  a  partici- 
pating country  has  reason  to  believe  that 
Imports  shipped  to  It  from  another  praxticl- 
pating  country  and  purporting  to  have  orig- 
inated In  that  country  did  not  originate 
there,  it  may  request  that  country  to  con- 
sult with  It  with  a  view  to  assisting  in 
the  determination  of  the  real  origin  of  the 
goods. 

(b)  Substitution  of  directly  competitive 
textiles:  It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
this  arrangement  beyond  cotton  textiles  but, 
when  there  exists  a  situation  or  threat  of 
market  disruption  In  an  importing  country 
In  terms  of  article  3,  to  prevent  the  cir- 
cumvention of  this  arrangement  by  the  de- 
liberate substitution  for  cotton  of  directly 
competitive  fibers.  Accordingly,  If  the  im- 
porting participating  country  concerned  has 
reason  to  believe  that  Imports  of  products 
In  which  this  substitution  has  taken  place 
have  increased  abnormally,  that  is  that  this 
substitution  has  taken  place  solely  in  order 
to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  this  arrange- 
ment, that  country  may  request  the  export- 
ing country  concerned  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  to  consxilt  with  it  with  a  view 
to  reaching  agreement  upon  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  such  circumvention.  Such 
request  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed, 
factual  statement  of  the  reasons  and  Justi- 
fication for  the  request.  Falling  agreement 
in  the  consultation  within  60  days  of  such 
request,  the  importing  participating  country 
may  decline  to  accept  Imports  of  the  prod- 
ucts concerned  as  provided  for  in  article 
3  and,  at  the  same  time,  any  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries  concerned  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Cotton  Textiles  Committee 
which  shall  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  parties  concerned  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  Nonpartlcipants:  The  participating 
countries  agree  that,  if  it  proves  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  measures  envisaged  in  article 
3  above,  the  participating  Importing  country 
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or  oountiiM  oonoemed  shall  take  step*  to 
liuure  that  tbe  participating  country's  ex- 
ports against  which  such  meaaiires  are  taken 
■ball  not  be  restrained  more  severely  than 
the  exports  of  any  country  not  participating 
in  this  arrangement  which  are  causing,  or 
threatening  to  cause,  market  disruption. 
The  participating  Importing  coTintry  or  coun- 
tries concerned  will  give  sympathetic  consid- 
eration to  any  representations  from  partici- 
pating exporting  countries  to  the  elfect  that 
this  principle  is  not  being  adhered  to  or  that 
the  operation  of  this  arrangement  is  frus- 
trated by  trade  with  countries  not  party  to 
this  arrangement.  If  such  trade  is  frxistrat- 
ing  the  operation  of  this  arrangement,  the 
participating  countries  shall  consider  taking 
such  action  as  may  be  consistent  with  their 
law  to  prevent  such  frustration. 

Article  7 

1.  In  view  of  the  safeguards  provided  for 
in  this  arrangement  the  participating  coun- 
tries shall,  as  far  as  possible,  refrain  from 
taking  measiires  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  nullifying  the  objectives  of  this  arrange- 
ment. 

2.  If  a  participating  coimtry  finds  that  its 
interests  are  being  seriously  affected  by  any 
such  measure  taken  by  another  participating 
country,  that  coxmtry  may  request  the  coun- 
try appl]rlng  such  measure  to  consult  with  a 
view  to  remedying  the  situation. 

3.  If  the  participating  country  so  requested 
falls  to  take  appropriate  remedial  action 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the  re- 
questing participating  country  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Cotton  Textiles  Committee 
which  shall  promptly  discuss  such  matter 
and  make  such  comments  to  the  participat- 
ing countries  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
Such  comments  would  be  taken  into  accoTint 
should  the  matter  subsequently  be  brought 
before  the  contracting  parties  under  the 
procedures  of  article  XXm  of  the  GATT. 

Article  8 

The  Cotton  Textiles  Committee,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  contracting  [lartles  at  their 
19th  session,  shall  be  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  the  countries  party  to  this  arrange- 
ment and  shall  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
provided  for  it  In  this  arrangement. 

(a)  The  Coounittee  shall  meet  from  time 
to  time  to  discharge  its  functions.  It  will 
undertake  studies  on  trade  in  cotton  textiles 
as  the  participating  countries  may  decide. 
It  will  collect  the  statistical  and  other  In- 
formation necessary  for  the  discharge  of  Its 
functions  and  will  be  empowered  to  request 
the  participating  coimtrles  to  furnish  such 
Lnformation. 

(b)  Any  case  of  divergence  of  view  be- 
tween the  participating  countries  as  to  the 
Interrpetation  or  application  of  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for 
discussion. 

( c )  The  Committee  shall  review  the  opera- 
tion of  this  arrangement  once  a  year  and  re- 
port to  the  contracting  parties.  The  review 
during  the  third  year  shall  be  a  major  re- 
view of  the  arrangement  in  the  light  of  its 
operation  in  the  preceding  years. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  meet  not  later 
than  1  year  before  the  expiry  of  this  arrange- 
ment, in  order  to  consider  whether  the  ar- 
rangement should  be  extended,  modified  c* 
discontinued. 

Article  9 
For  purposes  of  this  arrangement  the  ex- 
pression "cotton  textiles"  include  yarns, 
piecegoods,  madeup  articles,  garments,  and 
other  textile  numufactiured  products,  in 
which  cotton  represente  more  than  50  per- 
cent (by  weight)  of  the  fiber  content,  with 
the  exception  of  handloom  fabrics  of  the 
cottage  industry. 


Article  10 

For  the  piupoaes  of  this  arrangement,  the 
term  "disruption"  refers  to  situations  of  the 
kind  described  in  the  decision  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  of  November  19,  1960,  the 
relevant  extract  from  which  is  reproduced 
In  annex  C. 

Article  11 

1.  This  arrtingement  Is  open  for  accept- 
ance, by  signature  or  otherwise,  to  govern- 
ments parties  to  the  GATT  or  having 
jffovisionally  acceded  to  that  agreement,  pro- 
vided that  if  any  such  government  maintains 
restrictions  on  the  imi>ort  of  cotton  textiles 
from  other  participating  countries,  that  gov- 
ernment shall,  prior  to  its  accepting  this 
arrangement,  agree  with  the  Cotton  Textiles 
Conunlttee  on  the  percentage  by  which  it 
will  undertake  to  increase  the  quotas  other 
than  those  maintained  under  article  XII  or 
article  XVin  of  the  GATT. 

2.  Any  government  which  is  not  party  to 
the  GATT  or  has  not  acceded  provisionally 
to  the  GATT  may  accede  to  this  arrange- 
ment on  terms  to  be  agreed  between  that 
government  and  the  participating  countries. 
These  terms  would  Include  a  provision  that 
any  government  which  is  not  a  party  to  the 
GATT  must  undertake,  on  acceding  to  this 
arrangement,  not  to  introduce  new  Import 
restrictions  or  intensify  existing  import  re- 
strictions, on  cotton  textiles,  insofar  as  such 
action  would,  if  that  government  had  been  a 
party  to  the  GATT,  be  inconsistent  with  its 
obligations  thereunder. 

Article  12 

1.  This  arrangement  shall  enter  Into  force 
on  October  1.  1962,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  2  below. 

2.  The  countries  which  have  accepted  this 
arrangement  shall,  upon  the  request  of  one 
or  more  of  them,  meet  within  1  week  prior  to 
October  1,  1962,  and.  at  that  meeting,  if  a 
majority  of  these  countries  so  decide,  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  above  may  be 
modified. 

Article  13 
Any  participating  country  may  withdraw 
from  this  arrangement  upon  the  expiration 
of  60  days  from  the  day  on  which  written  no- 
tice of  such  withdrawal  Is  received  by  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  GATT. 

Article  14 

This  arrangement  shall  remain  in  force 
for  5  years. 

Article  15 
The    annexes    to    this    arrangement    con- 
stitute an  integral  part  of  this  arrangement. 

AKNEXES 

Annex  A 

The  percentages  in  this  annex  will  be  com- 
municated in  due  course. 

Annex  B 

1.  (a)  The  level  below  which  imports  or 
exports  of  cotton  textile  products  causing 
or  threatening  to  cause  market  disruption 
may  not  be  restrained  under  the  provisions 
of  article  3  shall  be  the  level  of  actual  im- 
porte  or  exports  of  such  products  during  the 
12-month  period  terminating  3  months 
preceding  the  month  in  which  the  request 
for  consultetion  Is  made. 

(b)  Where  a  bilateral  agreement  on  the 
yearly  level  of  restraint  exists  between  par- 
ticipating countries  concerned  covering  the 
12-month  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(a),  the  level  below  which  imports  of  cotton 
textile  products  causing  or  threatening  to 
cause  market  disruption  may  not  be 
restrained  under  the  provisions  of  article  3 
shall  be  the  level  provided  for  in  the  bilateral 
agreement  In  lieu  of  the  level  of  actual  Im- 
ports or  exports  during  the  12-month  period 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (a) . 


i 


Where  the  12-month  period  referred  to  In 
aragraph  (a)  overlaps  in  part  with  the  pe- 
j*lod  covered  by  the  bilateral  agreement,  the 
llevel  shall  be:  (1)  the  level  provided  for  In 
ijhe  bilateral  agreement,  or  the  level  of  actual 
Iknports  or  exports,  whichever  is  higher,  for 
the  months  where  the  period  covered  by  the 
pilateral  agreement  and  the  12-month  period 
Hef erred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  overlap:  and 
{U)  the  level  of  actual  Imports  or  exports  for 
t|he  months  where  no  overlap  occurs. 

2.  Should  the  restraint  measures  remain 
In  force  for  another  12-month  period,  the 
level  for  that  period  shall  not  be  lower  than 
Ijhe  level  specified  for  the  preceding  12-month 
period.  Increased  by  5  percent.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  where  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  apply  the  level  referred  to  above,  a  per- 
(Jentage  between  5  and  0  may  be  applied 
%n  the  light  of  market  conditions  In  the 
importing  country  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors after  consultation  with  the  exporting 
Country  concerned. 

3.  Should  the  restraining  measures  remain 
In  force  for  further  periods,  the  level  for 
each  subsequent  12-month  period  shall  not 
t>€  lower  than  the  level  specified  for  the 
preceding  12-month  period,  increased  by  5 
percent. 

Annex  C 

Extract  From  the  Contracting  Parties' 

Decision  of  November  19,  1960 

These  situations  (market  disruption)  gen- 
erally contain  the  following  elements  In  com- 
bination: (I)  A  sharp  and  substantial  in- 
<rease  or  potential  Increase  of  Imports  of 
•articular  products  from  particular  sources; 
jll)  these  products  are  offered  at  prices 
■i'hlch  are  substantially  below  those  prevall- 
Itng  for  similar  goods  of  comparable  quality 
In  the  market  of  the  Importing  country; 
(ill)  there  Is  serious  damage  to  domestic 
roducers  or  threat  thereof;  (Iv)  the  price 
ifferentlals  referred  to  In  paragraph  (11) 
^bove  do  not  arise  from  governmental  In- 
tervention In  the  fixing  or  formation  of 
prices  or  from  dumping  practices. 

In  some  situations  other  elements  are  also 
present  and   the  enumeration  above  Is  not, 
therefore,  intended  as  an  exhaustive  definl- 
lon  of  market  disruption. 

Annex  D 

For  the  purposes  of  applying  article  9.  the 
following  list  of  the  groups  or  subgroups 
Of  the  S.I.T.C.  is  suggested.  This  list  is 
Ijllustratlve  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
1>elng  exhaustive. 
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PITC 

BTN" 

R?v. 

I.  Cotton  ywiis  and  fabrics. . . 

651.3 

55.05 

.4 

.06 

652 

.07 
.OK 

5H.(H.\ 

[1     Coltoii      tlirxlr-  11)1     artifW 

mill  .si)((iiil  f;ihrics     

ox  KA  7 

tx46.0'.> 

■ 

PXflM 

ex  .W.  01 -(13 

px  rjA 

PX  SK.d.'V-ltl 

ex  656 

ex  .W.  01  17 

PX  657 

PX  tvv-Ol 
pxfi2.  •ii-(i.'i 
exfi-Viil-c-i 

II.  Coltoti  ('liit)iini; 

pxMl 

PX  »i'l.  U2AW, 
PX  61   01-11 
PX  6.1. 113  -«7 

Annex  E 

Interpretative  Notes 

1.  Ad.  article  3,  paragra 

ate                   .                     ..... 

ph  3:   Ir 

1  Canada, 

t^ere  is  no  legislation  whereby  imports  may 
t)e  limited  In  a  precise  quantatlve  manner 
•js  envisaged  In  this  paragraph.  The  pro- 
Vision  available  for  limiting  imports  in  order 
to  avoid  injury  or  a  threat  of  injury  to  a 
lomestic    industry   is   contained   In   section 


40  A(7)  (c)  of  the  Customs  Act  which  au- 
thorizes the  application  of  special  values  for 
duty  purposes.  These  special  values  cannot 
be  used  to  achieve  a  precise  level  of  Importe. 
Accordingly,  the  participating  countries 
recognize  that,  should  Canada  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  action  to  limit  import*  pursuant 
to  this  arrangement.  It  would  not  Ise  In  a 
position  to  Insure  that  Imports  would  not 
fall  below  the  mlnlraum  level  as  defined  in 
this  paragraph. 

2.  Ad.  article  9:  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  article  9,  any  country  which  is 
applying  a  criterion  based  on  value  will  be 
free  to  continue  to  tuse  that  criterion  for  the 
purposes  of  article  9. 


Exhibit  J 
LrrnrK    From    Rephesentative    Carl    Vinson 
TO  Presidknt  Kennedy 
House  of  Ref resent atives, 
Committee  on   Armed  Services, 
Washington.  DC,  February  15.  1962 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidekt:  Although  we  have 
not  yet  seen  the  act\ial  text  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cotton  Textile  Arrangement  concluded 
at  Geneva  on  Februu-y  0,  1962,  we  under- 
stand that  the  Uniti-d  States  will  hold  the 
level  of  Imports  of  cotton  textile  products 
for  a  5-year  term  at  virtually  the  present 
level. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  gravely  alarmed 
by  the  erosion  of  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry. We  have  been  dUtressed  by  Amer- 
ican workers  being  thrown  out  of  their  Jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  flocd  of  foreign  textile  im- 
ports. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure,  Mr 
President,  that  we  Uarned  of  your  program 
of  May  2,  1961,  for  assistance  to  the  US 
textile  industry. 

We  now  wish  to  tike  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you  up  in  the  noteworthy  step 
which  you  have  taktn.  as  part  of  your  pro- 
gram, in  negoUatlng  a  long-term  arrange- 
ment at  Geneva  between  the  United  States 
and  the  18  other  principal  cotton  textile 
countries  of  the  free  world.  This  Is.  Indeed, 
an  Important  move  In  the  right  direction 
for  cotton  textiles,  and  we  would  hope  that 
the  administration  would  now  promptly 
move  on  wool,  manmade  fiber,  silk,  and  other 
textile  fibers,  which  iire  In  an  even  worse  po- 
sition, but  which  understandably  could  not 
be  dealt  with  on  thij  particular  occasion. 

Your  confirmation  that  our  understanding 
of  the  arrangement  expressed  in  the  first 
paragraph  above  Is  correct  would  be  Im- 
mensely gratifying  ^o  us  and  would  act  as 
a  great  stimulus  to  \he  American  textile  In- 
dustry in  moderniziitlon  and  advancement 
as  a  driving  and  fundamental  force  In  our 
national  economy.  Last,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  operation  o3  the  long-term  arrange- 
ment will  be  carried  out  In  such  a  way  that 
Its  force  is  not  modified  or  diluted  by  ad- 
ministrative Judgment  or  action. 
Respectfully  yjurs, 

Carl  Vinson. 
Chairman.     Hou!>e     Textile     Conference 
Group. 

Exhibit  K 
Letter    From    Presihent   Kennedy   to   Rep- 
resentative Carl  Vinson 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  26.  1962. 
Hon.   Carl  Vinson, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Carl:  As  you  know,  I  have  long 
shared  the  concern  over  the  textile  Industry 
expressed  by  you  and  the  other  Congress- 
men who  signed  tho  letter  of  February  :6. 


Every  segment  of  our  economy  must  prosper 
if  we  are  to  achieve  satisfactory  growth 
rates  and  satisfactory  employment  levels. 

Nine  months  ago  I  proposed  seven  meas- 
ures to  help  overcome  the  handicaps  faced 
by  the  industry. 

First.  I  directed  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  launch  an  expanded  program  of 
research,  covering  new  products,  processes, 
and  markets.  I  understand  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  was  asked  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  help  ex- 
plore this  whole  broad  area  and  to  report 
Its  findings  and  recommendations.  A  labor- 
management  committee  appointed  by  the 
Secreury  of  Commerce  is  advising  and  as- 
sisting In  the  development  of  recommenda- 
tions and  a  report  Is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion on  March  5. 

Second,  existing  depreciation  allowances 
on  textile  machinery  have  been  revised  to 
permit  more  rapid  replacement  and  to  take 
Into  account  obsolescence.  This  action  is 
already  proving  helpful  in  speeding  modern- 
ization of  textile  equipment. 

Third,  in  accordance  with  my  direction, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has  made 
available  necessary  financing  for  moderniza- 
tion of  textile  machinery,  lending  over  $6 
million   since  this  program   was   Initiated. 

Fourth,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
submitted  to  me,  and  I  transmitted  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  a  proposal  for  the  im- 
position of  an  equalization  fee  to  offset  the 
cost  to  the  U.S.  mills  of  the  adverse  differ- 
ential In  raw  cotton  costs  between  domestic 
and  foreign  textile  producers  The  Tariff 
Commission  has  Just  concluded  hearings 
upon  this  matter  and  I  have  already  re- 
quested them  to  complete  their  investiga- 
tion and  report  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Fifth,  I  have  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  trade  expansion  bill,  which  includes  a 
proposal  to  permit  plants  and  workers  seri- 
ously Injured  or  threatened  with  seriotis 
Injury  as  a  result  of  Increased  imports  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Hearings  upon  this  legislation  are 
scheduled  to  begin  March  12. 

Sixth,  all  cotton  textile  products  are  now 
covered  by  a  special  International  agreement 
reached  at  Geneva  on  July  17,  1961,  author- 
izing the  limitation  of  Imports  to  the  level 
of  the  12  months  ending  June  30.  1961. 
This  agreement  expires  September  30,  1962. 
The  long-term  agreement,  which  was  Just 
negotiated,  will  continue  the  same  level  of 
Imports,  with  minor  adjustments,  for  an 
additional  5  years.  It  provides  the  tools 
with  which  we  can  prevent  adverse  effecte 
upo«  the  cotton  textile  Industry  from  im- 
ports, and  the  tools  will  be  used. 

I  concur  in  your  evaluation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  long-term  arrangement.  Of 
course,  adherence  by  the  19  governments  in- 
volved must  still  be  obtained,  and  the 
United  States  will  exert  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain this  adherence. 

The  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
both  the  short-term  arrangement  and  the 
long-term  arrangement  will  be  exercised  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  force  will  not  be 
modified  or  diluted  by  administrative  Judg- 
ment or  action  Representatives  of  the  De- 
partments Involved  have  explained  to  you 
and  others  the  way  the  arrangements  will  be 
administered  and  I  assure  you  and  yotir  col- 
leagues of  my  continuing  Interest.  Under 
our  plans  for  administering  the  arrange- 
ments the  Industry  can  plan  production  with 
complete  confidence  that  Its  markets  will 
not  be  disrupted  by  Imports. 

Finally,  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  an  application 
by  the  textile  industry  for  relief  under  the 
national  security  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act.  Consideration  of 
this  case  upon  Its  merits  is  being  exp>edited 


and  I  am  requesting  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  make  a  recommendation  to  me 
without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

I  have  also  requested  the  Departmente  In- 
volved to  Implement  my  program  for  the 
wool,  manmade  fiber,  and  silk  divisions  of 
the  industry.  Almost  all  of  the  points  in 
the  program  announced  on  May  2.  1961,  apply 
equally  to  each  of  these. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  warm  expres- 
sions of  support. 
Sincerely, 

John  Kennzdt. 


Exhibit  L 
Letter  From  Representative  Carl  Vinson  to 
Members     of     the     Textile     CoNnxxNcx 
Group 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  B.C..  February  27,  1962. 
For  members  of  the  Textile  Committee: 

You  win  recall  that  on  February  15,  1962, 
we  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  textile 
industry. 

I  enclose  the  reply  I  have  received  from 
the  President  which  explains  every  step  that 
has  been  teken  and  will  be  token  insofar 
as  the  textile  industry  is  concerned. 

There  is  no  compromise  or  equivocation  in 
this  reply.  It  is  straightforward  and  con- 
tains every  assurance  that  our  textile  indus- 
try will  be  adequately  protected. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  sixth  point  wherein  the  Presi- 
dent, in  discussing  the  long-term  agreement 
that  is  now  being  submitted  to  the  19  par- 
ticipating countries,  states:  "It  provides  the 
tools  with  which  we  can  prevent  adverse 
effects  upon  the  cotton  textile  Industry  from 
imports,  and  the  tools  will  be  used."  There 
is  no  equivocation  in  this  phrase. 

Let  me  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
last  sentence  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the 
second  page,  wherein  the  President  stetes: 
"Under  our  plans  for  administering  the  ar- 
rangements the  industry  can  plan  produc- 
tion with  complete  confidence  that  its  mar- 
kets will  not  be  disrupted  by  imports." 
There  is  no  compromise  or  equivocation  in 
this  phrase. 

And  finally,  let  me  call  yotir  attention  to 
the  last  page  of  the  President's  letter.  In 
which  he  states  that  almost  all  of  the  polnte 
in  the  program  announced  on  May  2,  1961, 
apply  equally  to  wool,  manmade  fiber  and 
silk  divisions  of  the  Industry. 

Carl  Vinson. 

Chairman, 
House   Textile  Conference  Group. 


IMPORT  QUOTAS  AND  EMBARGOES 
FOR  PRESERVATION  OP  U.S.  FISH- 
ERY RESOURCES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
Thurmond],  I,  too,  shall  talk  about  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act;  but  I  shall  switch 
from  the  land  to  the  sea — from  cotton  to 
fish. 

For  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson]  and 
myself.  I  submit  an  amendment  to  HM. 
11970.  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
I  ask  uanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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The  PRUmiHNQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  <m  the  table,  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
IntheRxcoBo. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  line  16,  itrUce  out  "or". 

On  page  19.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  engages  or  tolerates  Its  nationals  to 
engage  in  practices  whlcli  are  In  conflict 
with  recognized  conBeryatlon  principles  and 
tend  to  defeat  elTorts  by  the  United  States 
Including  tbe  respective  States  to  conserve 
or  protect  flsbery  resources,  or 

"(4)  takes  any  action,  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  international  law,  to  harass  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  United  States  flag 
fishing  vessels  engaged  in  lawful  activities 
on  the  high  seas,". 

On  page  19.  line  24,  strike  out  "ot"  after 
the  comma. 

On  page  20,  line  3,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert ",  or". 

On  page  20.  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(C)  take  such  action  to  adjust  imports 
of  products  of  such  country  or  instrumen- 
tality as  he  deems  necessary." 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  Presiderit,  this 
amendment  is  offered  to  section  252(b) 
of  chapter  6.  title  n.  that  portion  of  the 
trade  bil^hich  specifies  the  conditions 
imder  ^imich  the  President  can  with- 
hold or  withdraw  from  a  particvilar 
country  the  boieflts  of  trade  conces- 
sions given  to  all  countries.  The  amend- 
ment offers  two  additional  circumstances 
under  which  the  President  may  take 
this  action,  and  it  supplements  the  au- 
thority given  him  imder  the  present  bill 
by  adding  the  power  to  impose  import 
quotas  and  embargoes,  all  intended  to 
guarantee  the  preservation  of  our  fishery 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  trade 
bill  contains  some  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing recommendations  to  come  before  this 
Congress.  In  many  respects  it  is  far- 
sighted  and  realistic.  Its  passage  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive the  competition  which  is  now  oiirs 
from  the  rapidly  expanding  economies  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

However,  our  fishery  resources  occupy 
a  pecuUar  position  in  our  foreign  trade, 
as  well  as  our  d(»nestic  economy;  and 
as  a  part  of  our  new  economic  and  for- 
eign trade  policy,  we  must  support  the 
very  considerable  efforts  which  have 
been  and  are  being  made  by  Federal 
and,  particularly.  State  governments  to 
conserve  them.  With  increasing  pres- 
sure on  the  world's  stocks  of  fish,  prob- 
lems of  conservation  will  increase  over 
the  coming  years.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  participated  for  many  years 
in  efforts  to  conserve  and  develop  these 
resources. 

The  United  States  is  an  important 
market  for  foreign  fish  products.  Like- 
wise, the  United  States  is  herself  an 
important  fishing  Nation.  Therefore,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  not  only  allow 
trade  concessions  with  other  fishing  na- 
tions, but  we  insist  upon  proper  conser- 
vation of  our  fisheries  and  those  inter- 
national fisheries  upon  which  we  rely. 
The  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the 


free  world,  and  we  must  lead  in  every 
field,  including  fishery  resources  conser- 
vation. 

In  considering  any  trade  policy  we 
must,  therefore,  insure  that  its  conse- 
quences are  compatible  with  our  con- 
servation goals. 

That  is  the  object  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  myself  in  sub- 
mitting the  amendment.  We  should  not, 
through  inadvertence  or  for  any  other 
reason,  give  trade  incentives  to  foreign 
governments  to  violate  sound  conserva- 
tion practices,  to  overfish  certain  areas 
and  stocks  of  fish  and  to  use  fishing  gear 
and  techniques  which  are  contrary  to 
proper  conservation;  nor  can  we  give 
trade  incentives  to  those  countries  which 
I>ermlt  and  encovirage  harassment  to  our 
fishermen  and  their  vessels. 

In  its  present  form,  section  262(b) 
permits  the  President  to  suspend  or  with- 
draw any  trade  concession  to  a  nation 
which  engages  in  an  action  that  burdens 
or  restricts  U.S.  commerce.  With  the 
addition  of  this  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent can  take  the  same  action  when 
another  country  permits  its  citizens  to 
engage  in  fishing  activities  which  vidll  de- 
feat the  efforts  of  our  States  and  our 
Federal  Government  to  conserve  our 
fishery  resources  or  when  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment allows  its  nationals  to  harass 
or  interfere  with  oiu"  fishermen  on  the 
high  seas  while  they  are  engaged  in 
lawful  activities.  With  this  amendment 
the  President  can  not  only  maintain 
present  tariffs  with  regard  to  a  specific 
covmtry,  which  is  engaging  in  practices 
which  do  violence  to  our  conservation 
efforts,  but  if  appropriate,  he  can  also 
increase  our  present  tariff,  for  example, 
on  canned  salmon  and  crab  from  15V2 
percent  ad  valorem  to  25  percent.  This 
can  be  done  without  changing  tariffs  on 
fresh  or  frozen  salmon  and  crab  which 
may  be  considered  an  important  source 
of  supply.  This  amendment  also  gives 
the  President  fiexible  powers  to  adjust 
imports  by  any  other  action  Including 
the  use  of  Import  quotas  or  embargoes. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  section  252  states 
that  the  President  shall  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  and  public  pres- 
entation of  views  on  these  problems.  In 
the  event  a  foreign  country  is  violat- 
ing principles  of  fishery  and  resources 
conservation,  this  provision,  with  the 
amendment,  amply  insures  that  any  per- 
son shall  have  adequate  opportunity  to 
protest. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  neces- 
sity for  the  enactment  of  adequate  meas- 
ures to  protect  our  fishing  resources.  It 
has  been  only  within  recent  years  that 
we  have  become  fully  aware  of  the 
desperate  plight  the  Industry  is  in. 

This  situation  will  be  referred  to,  later 
this  afternoon,  by  the  chadrman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
who  heads  the  committee  which  has 
charge  of  legislative  matters  pertaining 
to  fisheries.  It  will  also  be  referred  to 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smtth],  who  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  delivered  on  this  fioor 
one  of  the  most  telling  and  best-reasoned 


apeeches  pertaining  to  fisheries  ever 
made  in  the  Congress — a  speech  which 
i^xcited  wide  attention,  Interest,  and 
titudy  among  those  concerned  with  flsh- 
ijng,  not  only  in  this  Nation,  but,  indeed, 
^o  1  am  informed,  in  the  entire  world. 

We  have  been  at  fault,  in  many  In- 
stances, because  of  inertia  and  igno- 
Bance.  However,  our  States,  in  coopera- 
Uion  with  the  Piederal  Government,  are 
mow  embarked  on  sound  and  far- 
Seaching  fisheries  conservation  meas- 
Ijires:  and  these  efforts  must  be  encour- 
aged and  expanded. 

Japan,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
Joined  in  a  salmon  conservation  effort  10 
years  ago  under  the  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Convention.  This  convention  may 
lt>e  dissolved  in  1963,  and  all  efforts  made 
i|n  the  fields  of  research  and  conservation 
Knay  be — and,  in  fact,  would  be — serious- 
ly affected  by  its  dissolution. 

U.S.  salmon  fishermen  are  prohibited 
hy  State  regulations,  and  also  by  Federal 
jegulations,  from  net  fishing  outside  our 
territorial  waters;  further,  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  specific  areas  and  from 
fishing  altogether  if  it  is  discovered  that 
SuflBcient  numbers  of  salmon  are  not 
leaching  the  spawning  grounds.  This 
Close  regulation  of  our  fishermen  is 
Jiecessary  in  order  to  sustain  our  salmon 
tesource. 

Canada  and  Russia,  the  latter  not  a 
inember  of  the  convention,  have  been  in 
Hccord  with  us  on  this  poUcy. 

The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
Jiot  impose  upon  themselves  conservation 
regulations  of  this  type  and,  having  few 
$pawnlng  streams  of  their  own.  have 
moved  out  into  the  high  seas,  particular- 
ly the  Bering  Sea,  to  take  salmon  con- 
trary to  sound  conservation  practices. 

Years  of  careful  studies  and  investi- 
gations have  proved  that  extensive  fish- 
ing on  the  high  seas  will  eventually  de- 
stroy the  runs  of  salmon  destined  for 
spawning  streams  In  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, California,  and  Alaska,  because 
there  can  be  no  separation  and  control 
by  size  and  species,  as  required  in  a  bal- 
tinced  fishery  conservation  program.  An 
<u-ea  in  my  own  State  of  Alaska  offers 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  can 
happen  to  salmon  rvms  which  have  been 
Overfished  on  the  high  seas.  Hlstori- 
tally,  the  Bristol  Bay  area  was  known 
Its  one  of  the  great  red  salmon  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  world.  But  in  the  last 
10  years  the  runs  have  been  drastically 
reduced.  Federal  and,  now,  State  con- 
$ervation  measures  have  been  enforced 
Curing  this  period,  but  production  fig- 
ures reveal  that  these  controls  have  not 
t>een  effective ;  and  Bristol  Bay  has  been 
declared  a  disaster  area  three  times  in 
tecent  years.  Research  since  1952  has 
also  shown  that  the  salmon  which  spawn 
In  Bristol  Bay  roam  far  west  of  175* 
west  longitude,  the  abstention  line  set  by 
the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention, 
east  of  which  the  Japanese  cannot  fish. 

The  Japanese,  while  agreeing  to,  and 
iibiding  by,  certain  restrictions  imposed 
hy  the  convention,  have  resisted  appli- 
iation  of  these  restrictions  to  their  op- 
trations  west  of  175'  west  longitude;  and, 
Vifortunately,    their    Interpretation    Is 
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seriously  working  against  the  salmon 
conservation  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  Japanese  not  only  fish  for  salmon 
on  the  high  seas,  but  also,  in  their  opera- 
tions, use  nylon  monofilament  nets  which 
are  forbidden  to  U.S.  fishermen.  These 
nylon  monofilament  nets  are  injurious 
to  the  fish;  they  have  a  relatively  small 
mesh,  and  allow  Uttle  escapement  of  im- 
mature salmon.  These  practices  have 
vastly  reduced  the  catch  of  our  fisher- 
men in  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

The  amendment  is  directed  also  at 
protecting  our  halibut. 

Canadian  and  American  fishermen  are 
not  permitted  to  fish  for  halibut  with 
drag  and  trawl  gear,  because  such  gear 
takes  both  mature  and  immature  hali- 
but, seriously  affecting  the  stocks  of  hali- 
but. At  the  annual  meeting  last  No- 
vember of  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  the  Japa- 
nese section  was  asked  to  join  in  a  reso- 
lution recommending  to  the  member 
governments  that  proper  restraint  be 
exercised,  and  that  extension  or  expan- 
sion of  trawl  operations  on  the  halibut 
grounds  not  be  permitted  until  research 
now  being  done  on  the  halibut  stocks  is 
completed,  including  assessment  of  ef- 
fects of  trawl-fishing  operations  on  the 
halibut  stocks. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  Japanese  were  not  willing  to  agree 
to  that  resolution,  which  was  so  mean- 
ingful in  terms  of  the  interests  of  true 
conservation. 

These  halibut  stocks  have  been  devel- 
oped, maintained,  and  expanded  by 
efforts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
since  1923.  Now  the  Japanese  not  only 
expect  to  reap  the  benefits  of  these 
efforts,  but  may,  by  not  abstaining  from 
trawling  for  halibut  in  certain  areas, 
destroy  the  resource  these  efforts  set 
about  to  conserve. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  time  to  reit- 
erate, nor  would  any  advantage  be 
gained  by  doing  so.  the  alarm  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  expressed  so  fre- 
quently, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
elsewhere,  over  the  pressure — actual  or 
threatened — on  our  fishing  conservation 
efforts  by  the  Russians  in  our  North 
Pacific  and  Northwest  Atlantic. 

I  believe  that  if  the  United  States  low- 
ers tariffs  on.  or  in  any  way  negotiates 
to  encourage  increased  importation  of, 
fishery  products  of  foreign  countries, 
which  have  come  into  possession  of  those 
countries  through  practices  which  con- 
flict with  those  of  good  conservation,  we 
encourage  both  present  practices  of  the 
latter  kind  and  also  their  future 
expansion  of  them. 

Moreover,  the  President  needs,  as  a 
part  of  the  expanding  international  trade 
program,  authority  to  imF>ose  economic 
sanctions  on  countries  which  seek  to 
interfere  with  or  harass  U.S.  fishermen 
who  are  engaged  in  lawful  pursuits  on 
the  high  seas. 

The  United  States  recognizes  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  up  to  3  marine 
miles  offshore.  We  have  never  sought 
luiilaterally  to  extend  our  own  jurisdic- 


tion beyond  the  3-mile  limit,  and  we  do 
not  recognize  purported  unilateral  ex- 
tensions by  other  nations  of  jurisdiction 
beyond  that  distance. 

But  our  lack  of  recognition  of  various 
nations'  claims  beyond  the  3-mile  limit 
has  not  been  effective  in  preserving  the 
rights  of  our  fishermen.  Our  shrimp 
fishermen  from  Gulf  Coast  States  and 
our  tuna  fishermen  from  west  coast 
States  have  been  fired  upon,  their  boats 
seized,  and  fines  levied  upon  them;  and 
we  have  had  no  practical  means  for 
protecting  them.  One  incident  may.  and 
often  does,  lead  to  others.  So  long  eis 
we  do  nothing  to  protect  our  fishermen, 
so  long  as  we  do  nothing  to  protect  their 
rights  on  the  high  seas,  we  can  only  ex- 
pect further  oppressive  acts  against 
them  at  the  hands  of  foreign  authorities. 

The  longer  this  type  of  situation  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  more  we  are 
placing  our  fishermen  in  jeopardy,  and 
the  worse  the  situation  becomes.  We 
are  encouraging  chaos. 

The  solution  is  not  to  arm  our  fishing 
vessels;  it  is  not  to  send  fleets  of  armed 
U.S.  patrol  boats  to  the  fishing  grounds; 
it  is  not  to  declare  war. 

Economic  force  is,  today,  the  most 
sensible  and  effective,  and  the  only  really 
practical  solution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  submit  would  protect.  I  re- 
iterate, our  fishery  resources  and  our 
fishermen,  so  as  to  assure  that  our  ex- 
panded trade  program  moves  in  a  direc- 
tion consistent  with  sound  fishery  con- 
servation policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  lie  on  the 
table  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  August  8  so  that  other  Sen- 
ators may  have  an  opportimity  to  join 
in  sponsoring  the  amendment,  if  they 
so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  of 
course.  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  as  I 
join  with  him  in  the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  explosion  of 
fisheries  and  the  movements  by  other 
nations  in  the  international  fishing 
waters  of  the  world  call  for  us  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  take  conservation 
measures  in  these  particular  fishing 
grounds. 

While  it  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  pointed  out,  that  we  have 
in  effect  fishing  agreements  with  some 
nations  which  provide  for  adequate 
conservation,  there  are  many  fishing 
grounds  and  many  fisheries  and  much 
activity  in  the  world  today  that  are  not 
subject  to  any  such  agreements.  Prob- 
ably more  will  come  about  voluntarily, 
but  surely  the  United  States,  which  has 
a  deep  interest  in  fisheries  and  interna- 
tional waters,  and  which  is  a  country 
that  practices  conservation,  should  have 
authority  to  allow  the  President  to  do 
what  he  can  to  persuade  and  infiuence 
other  nations  to  do  the  same,  and,  if 
necessary,  do  it  through  economic 
sanctions. 


I  am  sure  many  Senators  from  States 
Involved  In  fisheries  will  want  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  me  in 
the  amendment. 


FISHERIES  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  about  two  bills  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  I  will  introduce,  which  also 
affects  the  fisheries  problems  touched 
upon  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  from 
time  to  time. 

I,  as  well  as  other  Senators,  have 
called  attention  to  the  shocking  decline 
of  our  U.S.  fisheries.  This  decline  has 
taken  place  while  the  governments  of 
other  nations  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  have  taken  action  to  expand  and 
modernize  their  own  fishing  fleets. 

Free  world  nations  have  done  this 
with  the  assistance  of  $115  million  in 
American  foreign  aid  and  $182  million  in 
•counterpart  funds;  Communist  coun- 
tries by  allocating  substantial  portions 
of  their  budgets  to  construction  of  large 
and  efficient  fishing  vessels  and  factory 
ships. 

Our  own  fishing  fieets,  composed  of 
small  and  ancient  ships  equipped  with 
long  outdated  gear,  are  disintegrating. 

The  distinguished  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  interior,  Frank  Briggs,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  from  Missouri, 
made  a  speech  the  other  day  to  a  fish- 
eries group  in  Baltimore.  He  pointed 
out,  as  I,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  have  pointed  out, 
the  disintegration  and  the  outmoding  of 
our  fishing  fleet  which  is  leading  to  the 
decline  in  our  fisheries.  Mr.  Briggs  said 
that  the  average  age  of  the  large  New 
England  trawler  is  over  20  years,  that 
many  hahbut  vessels  are  well  over  40 
years  old,  and  that  those  vessels  are  in- 
efficient and  costly  to  operate.  What  Mr. 
Briggs  said  is  also  true  of  vessels  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  not  only  the  halibut  fieet. 
but  the  tuna  and  the  salmon  fleets,  and 
is  true  of  our  fishing  fieets  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  fisheries  catch  each  year  de- 
clines while  that  of  other  nations  in- 
creases. A  few  years  ago  our  commercial 
catch  was  exceeded  only  by  Japan.  To- 
day we  are  topp>ed  also  by  Soviet  Russia, 
Communist  China,  and  Peru. 

Two  of  these  foreign  fieets,  those  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  Japan,  are  fishing  at 
our  very  doorstep,  and  with  far  larger, 
more  numerous,  new  and  better  equipped 
ships. 

Soviet  and  Japanese  fieets  are  operat- 
ing en  masse  in  west  coast  areas  once 
dominated  by  ovir  cwn  sturdy  fishermen 
of  Washington,  Alaska,  Oregon,  and 
northern  California. 

A  virtual  armada  of  Soviet  fishing 
vessels  is  operating  at  Georges  Bank  off 
Cape  Cod,  and  in  waters  south  of  Nova 
Scotia  between  Georges  Bank  and  the 
Grand  Banks,  for  three  centuries  the 
traditional  fishing  preserves  of  New 
England's  industrious  fishermen. 
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On  May  25.  my  esteemed  colleague. 
Senator  Bskjaiom  A.  Skrh  of  Bdaasa- 
chuaetts.  aUy  and  eloquently  described 
the  masslTe  Intrusion  of  SoTiet  Tessels 
at  Georges  Bank,  right  In  our  own  front 
yard  so  to  opeak. 

A  similar  Intrusion— call  it  an  Inva- 
sion If  you  prefer — has  taken  place  In 
the  Oulf  of  Alaska  which  bounds  the 
southern  coast  of  otur  49th  State,  and 
also  in  the  Eastern  Bering  Sea  which 
laps  Alaska's  western  shores. 

On  July  IS  there  were  61  Russian  fish- 
ing vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  The 
fleet  included  three  factory  ships,  37 
trawlers,  and  21  other  vessels,  among 
them  250  to  350  foot  refrigerator  carriers, 
cargo  vessels,  and  support  ships. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presldejit,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    I  yield.      x 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  To  the  best  of  the 
Senator's  knowledge,  have  the  Russians 
ever  fished  in  the  Oulf  of  Alaska  previ- 
ously? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  not  to  the  knowledge  of  Alas- 
kans. This  is  a  new  intrusion  in  our 
fishing  waters  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  at  Georges  Bank. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And.  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  they  have  come  down  there 
with  very  large  and  modem  fishing 
ships.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  All  of  them  are 
modem.  I  have  seen  pictiires  of  one  of 
their  refrigerator  ships,  which  was  beau- 
tifully done,  and  had  modem  quarters 
and  refrigeration  and  other  modem 
machinery.  They  freeze  many  thousands 
of  fish,  freeze  them,  and  pack  them  for 
market. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Let  me  add,  as  a 
contribution  to  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing, that  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
country  learn  the  facts  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  now  disclosing.  The  Russian  fish- 
ing fleet  off  the  waters  of  Alaska  is  now 
so  large  that  I  was  advised  not  long 
ago — I  think  it  was  by  a  professor  in 
the  Fineries  School  of  the  University 
of  Washington— that  the  Russians  have 
inaugurated  steamship  passenger  service 
to  take  fishermen  from  Vladivostok  to 
the  fishing  fleet.  I  think  the  capacity 
of  the  ship  is  300.  They  take  back  men 
who  have  been  on  the  fishing  grounds  a 
long  while. 

Aa  the  Senator  knows,  under  the 
U.S.  flag  there  Is  not  a  single  passenger 
ship  in  the  Alaska  trade.  Yet  the  Rus- 
sians have  one  to  service  this  fishing 
fleet. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  points  out 
what  we  are  talking  about — the  neglect 
of  the  whole  fishing  problem,  as  well 
M  the  maritime  needs  of  the  United 
states. 

What  Is  more  important.  9  of  the  61 
ships  could  not  be  identified  as  to  fimc- 
Uon.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  I  know 
what  it  waa.  No  Russian  fishing  boat 
travels  without  havtaig  aboard  several 
oceanograptaera  or  sufficient  equipment 
to  chart  all  of  the  coastline  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  other  countries. 


rs» 


Each  of  these  ships  probably  is  being 
used  for  that  sort  of  scientific  work,  for 
the  military  know-how  which  the  Rus- 
sians seek  to  gain  with  respect  to  the 
whole  world. 

The  Soviet  fleet  in  Bering  Sea  in  May 
of  this  year  totaled  206  vessels  of  which 
5  were  huge  factory  ships,  166  trawlers, 
29  refrigerated  transports  and  the  re- 
mainder tankers  and  tugs.  Two-thirds 
of  this  fieet  were  operating  in  Bristol 
Bay  and  north  of  Unlmak  Island.  Those 
are  fine  fishing  grounds. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    Those  are  grounds 
traditionally  regarded   as  belonging   to 
Alaskans. 

Mr,  MAONUSON.  Which  Americans 
have  always  fished,  with  conservation 
measures. 

Some  of  these  Soviet  ships  have  now 
left  this  area,  but  the  total  number  of 
foreign  fishing  vessels  there  has  not 
diminished  as  Japanese  fishing  vessels 
have  moved  in.  In  mid-July  there  were 
still  more  than  200  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea — the 
American  side,  as  we  might  call  it — 
about  equally  divided  between  Japanese 
and  Russian  ships. 

Experts  in  our  Biireau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  estimate  that  the  Soviet  and 
Japanese  vessels  in  the  eastern  Bering 
Sea,  wliich  Includes  Bristol  Bay,  this  sea- 
son will  take  2  billion  pounds  of  bottom 
fish  from  that  area  alone.  They  took  1 
billion  pounds  last  season.  It  Is  esti- 
mated they  will  take  2  billion  pounds  this 
season.  I  suppose  it  will  be  3  billion 
pounds  next  season. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Considering  the 
tremendous  catch  of  bottom  fish  by  the 
Russians — and,  as  we  know,  the  Japa- 
nese are  very  aggressively  engaged  in 
tills  same  bottom  fishing — ^I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  would  agree  with  me  that 
research  has  not  proceeded  to  the  point 
that  it  can  give  us  an  idea  as  to  whether 
the  fishery  resoiuxe  in  that  region  can 
support  such  massive  taking.  These 
fishermen  may  now  be  fishing  out  every- 
thing there  is,  leaving  nothing  behind 
for  seed. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  think  we  are  safe 
in  saying  that  they  do  so.  I  know  the 
Japanese  have  done  that.  They  have 
scraped  the  bottom  without  any  thought 
of  conservation.  looking  for  the  giant 
crab  and  the  other  fish.  We  have  seen 
many  instances  in  wliich  female  crabs 
have  been  injured  and  thrown  back  to 
die.  We  have  seen  many  instances  in 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows, 
nets  have  been  found  floating,  filled  with 
dead  fish,  as  the  nets  have  gotten  away. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Nets  made  of  very 
small  mesh, 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  nets  are  of 
smaU  mesh.  When  the  flsh  disintegrate 
and  mold,  thus  getting  out  of  the  net, 
the  net  keeps  going  on  and  on,  catching 


other  groups  of  fish.    When  those  rot, 
the  net  starts  off  for  another  catch. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  American  fish- 
erman is  not  allowed  to  flsh  on  the  high 
seas  at  all  with  nets,  is  he? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Japanese  do 
so  as  much  as  7  miles  at  sea.  They  take 
everjrthing  that  can  be  scooped  up  from 
the  ocean. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  This  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
myself  to  the  trade  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  2  billion  poimds  of 
flsh  taken  from  that  area  is  16  times  our 
own  catch  of  bottom  flsh  along  the  en- 
tire Pacific  coast.  It  is  40  percent  of  our 
total  catch  of  all  fish  in  all  waters,  salt 
or  fresh,  including  North  Dakota. 

No  estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  the 
catch  by  foreign  ships  in  the  Oulf  of 
Alaska,  but  one  Soviet  refrigerated 
trawler  there  recently  reported  a  catch 
of  from  40  to  50  tons  of  ocean  i>erch 
per  day.  In  addition  to  bottom  flsh  the 
foreign  fleets  in  the  Oulf  of  Alaska  are 
taking  large  quantities  of  king  crab  and 
shrimp. 

As  I  previously  stated,  the  Soviet  fleet 
in  Eastern  Bering  Sea  is  not  now  as 
large  as  it  was  several  montlis  ago.  Per- 
haps the  departing  vessels  took  aboard 
all  the  fish  that  could  be  economically 
handled,  processed  or  stored  aboard. 
But  whatever  the  reason,  the  withdrawal 
is  only  temporary. 

Dispatches  from  Russia  proclaim  that 
the  Bering  and  Bristol  Bay  fleets  are  to 
be  strengthened. 

These  dispatches  announced  comple- 
tion of  five  more  large  ships  for  use  in 
these  North  Pacific  waters,  one  a  mother 
sliip  displacing  17,140  tons  that  will  carry 
a  crew  of  270  persons,  one  a  5.500-ton 
refrigerated  transport,  one  a  giant  freez- 
er trawler  of  3,170  gross  tons  which  car- 
ries a  102-man  crew,  and  two  2,495-ton 
fast  refrigerated  vessels  with  modem 
radio-navigation  equipment. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  happening  along 
our  Atlantic  coast.  The  most  recent  re- 
port from  Georges  Bank  listed  169  So- 
viet ships  operating  there.  Four  of  these 
were  huge  mother  ships  over  500  feet  in 
length.  These  include  the  one  I  told 
Senators  I  had  seen  in  the  moving  pic- 
ture. It  looks  like  the  Vnitei  States  or 
the  Queen  Mary.  As  I  said.  4  of  these 
were  huge  mother  ships  over  500  feet  in 
length,  14  were  king-sized  stem-ramp 
freezer  trawlers,  150  vessels  were  con- 
ventional trawlers  and  gillnetters,  and 
one  was  an  oceangoing  tug.  Close  by 
south  of  Nova  Scotia  and  between 
Georges  Bank  and  the  Grand  Banks  were 
15  other  Soviet  fishing  vessels, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
ix)int? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield- 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  think 
tile  same  situation  prevails  on  the  east 
coast,  as  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
with  reference  to  the  Bering  Sea.  since 
the  ships  come  and  go  in  what  e^pears  to 
be  a  temporary  operation.    The  ships 
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take  their  catches,  then  later  retom, 
but  the  fleets  have  additional  fishing 
vessels.  

Mr.  MAONUSON,  The  overall  in- 
crease has  been  greater  each  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

liT.  MAONUSON.  The  Soviet  mother 
ships  are  refrigerated  cargo  vessels, 
floating  factories  and  warehouses  com- 
bined, which  take  the  catch  from  other 
ships,  freeze  or  salt  and  then  store  edible 
portions,  and  then  run  the  remainder 
through  reduction  plants  aboard  ship  to 
utilize  what  our  flishermen  would  con- 
sider waste. 

The  Riusians  have  at  least  8  17,000- 
ton  mother  ships  in  operation  and  II 
more  iinder  construction.  Under  ccm- 
struction  also  are  mother  ships  displac- 
ing 19,500  metric  tons,  or  21,000  tons 
avoirdupois.  These  enormous  ships 
have  stem  ramps  similar  to  factory 
trawlers. 

The  latter  not  only  catch  fish,  bring- 
ing up  as  much  as  75,000  pounds  at  a 
single  haul,  but  fillet  and  freeze  them  on 
board  ship.  Their  storage  capacity  per 
ship  is  approximately  half  a  million 
pounds  of  processed  fillets. 

Soviet  Russia  has  three  classes  of 
stem-ramp  freezer  traulers  in  operation. 
all  of  which  have  been  observed  on 
Georges  Bank.  These  are  the  Pushkin 
class,  280  feet  long  and  weighing  2,450 
gross  tons;  the  Leskov  class,  several  feet 
longer  and  2,880  tons;  and  the  Maiakov- 
ski  class,  diq^ladng  3,600  tons.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  present  fleet  of  Leskov  class 
trawlers,  Soviet  Russia  has  14  more  on 
order  in  Polish  yards. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  As 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  many  of 
the  fishing  vessels  for  the  Russian  fleet 
are  being  built  in  Polish  yards. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  I  spoke  with  a  friend 
of  mine  who  recently  returned  from 
Copenhagen.  He  told  me  the  Danish 
yards  are  also  building  trawlers  of  the 
latest  design  for  the  Russian  fleet.  At 
one  Danish  yalrd  these  vessels  are  being 
built  each  In  1 9  working  days.  This  com- 
pares to  an  original  requirement  of  74 
working  days  for  building  those  ships. 
The  yard  is  now  constructing  the  ships 
on  a  full-scale  production  basis.  It  is  no 
wonder,  with  new  vessels  such  as  these, 
that  the  Soviet  flsiiing  fleets  are  going 
ahead  of  us  further  and  further  every 
day. 

Mr,  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  says  is  correct  I  could 
go  on  and  on  with  more  detail  of  the 
Soviet  fleet,  and,  of  course,  I  could 
stand  here  all  day  to  talk  about  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Japanese  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  five  ships  of  the  giant 
Mai€Lkov8ki  class  have  been  completed. 
but  the  number  under  construction  Is 
not  known.  Russia  also  la  building 
15,000-ton  factory  ships  for  canning  flsh 
at  sea. 


The  14  Soviet  stem-ramp  freezer 
trawlers  most  recently  reported  at 
Georges  Bank  were  3  less  than  had  been 
there  several  weeks  before.  This  could 
mean  that  the  missing  three  had 
reached  their  half -million-pound  storage 
ci^iMicity  and  returned  home. 

The  Soviets  are  building  a  great  niun- 
ber  of  ships  for  Communist  China,  which 
has  now  surpassed  us  in  fishing. 

The  pomt  of  our  discussion  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  point  out  the  contrast, 
and  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
the  two  measures  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  and  my- 
self. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
comiTosition  of  these  Russian  fishing 
fieets  operating  near  our  shores  In  some 
detail.  I  have  done  this  to  indicate  the 
competition  that  oiu-  Pacific  Northwest 
and  New  England  fishermen  must  face 
in  their  slow,  dinky,  old-fashioned  craft, 
mostly  of  pre- World  War  n  vintage  and 
with  an  average  age  of  25  years. 

The  United  States  has  no  mother 
ships,  no  factory  ships,  no  stem-ramp 
trawlers,  no  refrigerated  transport  ships, 
no  large  fisheries  vessels  of  any  kind.  No 
modem  U.S.  fishing  fieet  exists,  nor  what 
other  nations  would  consider  a  modem 
fishing  vessel. 

The  result  is  that  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels are  taking  over  adjacent  seas  almost 
up  to  the  3-mile  limit. 

A  question  that  confronts  Congress  is. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  foreign  fieets  have  a  legal  right 
under  international  law  to  flsh  where 
they  do.  We  have  the  same  right  to  flsh 
these  waters  but  because  of  the  obsoles- 
cence of  our  declining  fishing  fleets  we 
are  simply  being  crowded  out  of  oiu:  own 
frontyards. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  not  a  re- 
gi(mal  problem.  It  is  more  than  a  New 
yngia^nii  problem  or  a  Paciflc  Northwest 
problon.  It  is  a  national  problem.  It  is 
an  economic  problem,  a  problem  Uiat 
affects  employment  and  our  Nation's  wel- 
fare, and  a  problem  that  could  affect  our 
national  security. 

Elach  year  the  Russian  fishing  fleets 
move  further  south.  This  is  the  first 
year  the  Russians  have  fished  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska.  Last  year  they  sent  only 
exploratory  vessels  there.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond year  they  have  fished  on  Georges 
Bank.  It  is  the  sectuid  year  they  have 
fished  in  Bristol  Bay  and  the  third  in 
Bering  Sea  areas  Just  above  Bristol  Bay. 

In  each  case  exploratory  ships  preceded 
the  fishing  fleets.  It  is  a  standard  Soviet 
procedure. 

My  colleagues  in  Congress  fit»n  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Carolina  may 

flnd  it  of  Interest  that  last  month  Rus- 
sian exploratory  ships  were  cruising  the 
coastal  waters  of  those  two  States,  ob- 
serving and  evaluating  ofDshore  stocks  of 
menhaden.  If  the  Russians  follow  their 
usual  pattern  they  will  be  flshing  there  a 
year  <«-  two  from  now. 

Again,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
What  can  Congress  do  about  It? 

As  I  view  it,  we  have  two  alternatives. 


One  is  to  let  our  New  England  and 
Pacific  Northwest  fisheries  industries — 
and  the  other  fisheries  along  oar  coasts 
tiiat  Soviet  fleets  ultimate^  win  invade — 
wither  away  and  die  as  they  are  com- 
mencing to  do  now. 

This  would  mean  abandoning  an  im- 
portant and  historic  segment  of  our 
economy  and  the  500.000  TJB.  citizens 
who  gain  their  livelihood  from  it. 

It  would  mean  tiuning  over  to  am- 
bitious aliens  the  rich  fisheries  resources 
at  our  very  doorstep,  resources  that  as 
our  population  grows  will  be  required 
to  aiigment  our  protein  food  supply. 

It  would  mean  the  potential  loss  of  an 
important  adjunct  to  our  Navy  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  During 
World  War  n  our  Navy  took  over  a  total 
of  285  American  fishing  vessels  for  use 
as  minesweepers,  tenders,  degaussing 
craft,  and  patrol  vessels.  It  would  not 
find  many  boats  In  our  present  fishing 
fieets  cai»ble  of  such  duty  today.  They 
are  too  old  and  decrepit. 

In  brief  it  would  mean  a  bloodless  sur- 
render of  a  priceless  heritage  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  our  earliest  co- 
lonial days. 

I  am  not  prepared  for  such  a  sur- 
render, and  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
would  countenance  such  surrender. 

The  only  recourse  as  I  see  It  is  for  the 
Congress  to  turn  to  the  other  alterna- 
tive: Congressional  action  that  will  en- 
able OIU*  fishermen  to  compete  in  some 
measure  with  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
fleets  in  the  North  Pacifle  and  the  Rus- 
sian fieets  in  the  North  Atlantic  This 
they  cannot  do  now  in  the  face  of  the 
massive  foreign  inroads  on  our  tradi- 
tional fishing  grotmds  and  the  advances 
in  construction  of  new  foreign  flshing 
vessels. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
House  are  aware,  the  Congress  in  recent 
years  has  made  some  effort  to  assist  our 
fiisliing  industries  but  it  has  not  been 
enough.  Indeed  it  has  been  onall  in 
comparison  with  what  other  countries 
are  doing,  even  young  and  small  nations 
such  as  Israel,  which  is  cansUmctinc 
3  deepsea  trawlers  at  a  cost  of  $1 J  to  $2.7 
million  each;  Taiwan;  Ghana,  which  has 
acquired  6  large,  modem,  oceangoing 
ships:  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  with  60  new 
ships  in  the  past  5  years. 

CoQsress  in  1956  established  a  loan 

fund  of  $13  million  for  fin«.ii/»ing  fiKhtng 
operations  and  for  repair  of  vessels  and 
gear.  This  is  a  revolving  fund  opera- 
tion. Since  the  enactment  loans  have 
been  authorized  totaling  $12,785,000. 
Payments  on  the  principal  as  of  Jiuie  30 
totaled  $4,840,000  and  an  additional 
$1,100,000  had  been  received  as  interest 
on  the  loans.  The  loans  have  been  good 
loans. 

In  I960  a  subsidy  of  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  the  cost  of  new  construction  waa 
provided  for  operators  in  a  fishery  suf- 
fering injury  from  whkh  eecape-clause 
relief  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  but  subsequently  de- 
nied, or  for  a  fishery  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  be  injured  or 
threat^ed  with  Injury  by  reason  of  In- 
creased imports. 
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ForUhis  purpose  Congress  apprc^ri- 
ated  ihsO.OOO  in  1961  and  again  in  1962, 
but  contracts  for  this  assistance  have 
totaled  only  $560,000. 

In  1960  also  Public  Law  86-577  pro- 
vided for  insuring  mortgages  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  fishing  boats.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  imder  this  law  has  en- 
tered into  insurance  contracts  totaling 
$1,327,000. 

These  laws  have  been  helpful  to  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  fishing  industry, 
but  they  have  not  been  adequate  to  meet 
the  need  for  large,  modem  vessels  with 
the  latest  technological  equipment  and 
gear,  ships  which  can  process  their 
catches  and  freeze  them  on  the  spot, 
ships  which  can  ride  out  any  weather. 

Other  free  world  nations  have  had  a 
similar  need  to  modernize  their  fishing 
fieets,  have  recognized  this  need  and  have 
talEen  concrete  steps  to  meet  it. 

Oreat  Britain,  through  Its  White  Fish 
Authority  and  its  herring  industry 
board,  has  been  and  is  investing  millions 
of  pounds  annually  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  its  fishing  industry. 

During  the  past  7  years  the  White 
Fish  Authority  has  extended  the  equiva- 
lent of  $79  million  in  loans  and  $32.9 
million  in  grants  for  the  piirchase  of 
new  vessels,  engines,  and  gear,  and  for 
the  reconditioning  of  old  vessels.  Total 
assistance  for  this  purpose  during  this 
period  has  been  $111,900,000. 

Great  Britain's  Herring  Fishery  Board 
has  paid  handsome  subsidies  to  herring 
fishermen  since  May  1957  amounting  to 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  $4,200,- 
000  annually.  The  board  buys  all 
herring  not  sold  for  other  purposes  for 
reduction  to  oil  and  meal  and.  in  addi- 
tion, has  made  substantial  grants  for  the 
construction  of  processing  factories. 

The  fisheries  industry  of  Canada  has 
been  the  recipient  of  Government  aid  in 
one  form  or  another  for  a  nimiber  of 
years  and  with  excellent  results.  The 
industry  can  look  to  the  Government  for 
a  subsidy  of  40  percent  of  the  cost  of 
new  vessels,  pliis  an  interest-free  loan 
for  most  of  the  balance,  and  additional 
help  is  also  made  available  for  moderni- 
zation of  gear.  Canada's  fisheries  fleets 
now  contain  large  and  efficient  vessels 
of  most  modem  design  and  her  fleet  is 
supported  by  the  finest  research  ships  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Today  there  is  scarcely  a  country 
fronting  on  an  ocean  which  has  not  mod- 
ernized or  is  taking  steps  to  modernize 
its  fishing  fieet. 

Recently,  for  example — and  this  is 
ironical — ^a  UJS.  loan  of  $5  million  in 
Chile  was  approved  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  loan 
will  help  finance  a  Chilean  program  that 
calls  for  the  construction  of  18  fishing 
vessels  and  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  processing  equipment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
see  any  sense  to  what  he  has  described 
when  our  fishing  industry  is  in  such  a 
deplorable  state? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not,  particu- 
larly when  we  have  such  a  study  as  I 
have  presented  showing  what  is  happen- 
ing all  over.  Surely  we  encourage  other 
people  to  fish,  but  meanwhile  our  fieet 
is  declining.  We  could  not  even  compete 
with  Chile.  Chile  is  building  ships  with 
loans  from  us. 

BIr.  BARTLETT.     With  our  money. 

Mr.  BIAGNUSON.     With  our  money. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  recall  that  a  few 
years  ago  exploration  of  the  shrimp  beds 
in  western  Alaska  was  sought.  It  was  a 
time  when  some  p>eople  thought  those 
waters  might  produce  100  milhon  pounds 
of  shrimp,  or  one-quarter  of  all  the 
shrimp  consumed  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  There  was  urgent  need  in 
one  particular  place  for  a  shrimp  biol- 
ogist. None  was  available  because  all  of 
them  had  been  sent  abroad  to  help  other 
nations  —  competing  nations  —  improve 
their  fisheries,  their  methods  of  fishing, 
and  their  methods  of  sending  them  here. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  one  other 
point  which  I  failed  to  mention  today. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  American  con- 
sumption of  fish  per  capita  has  more 
than  tripled  in  the  past  15  years,  instead 
of  OUT  industry  moving  along  and  ex- 
panding three  times  what  it  was  15  years 
ago,  to  take  care  of  our  own  domestic 
consumption,  it  has  decreased. 

Of  course  some  of  that  is  due  to  the 
technological  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  processing  and  freezing  of 
fish,  but  our  fishing  fleets  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  great  progress  that  haa 
been  made  in  other  areas.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  as  ix)inted  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  if  Government  investments 
in  fisheries  are  good  for  other  countries, 
UJS.  investments  in  U.S.  fisheries  will  be 
good  for  the  United  States. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Smith]  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
have  Joined  me  in  two  bills  to  extend  a 
measure  of  assistance  to  our  beleaguered 
fisheries  industries  and  to  correct  exist- 
ing inequities  in  the  construction  of 
American  fishing  vessels.  * 

One  of  these  bills  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
two  large,  modern,  stem-ramp  trawlers, 
one  for  service  on  the  west  coast,  one  on 
the  east  coast.  These  trawlers  would 
have  scientific  facilities  suitable  for  use 
as  research  vessels  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  technology  for  the 
production,  preparation,  processing,  and 
preservation  of  fisheries  products,  in- 
cluding those  from  areas  distant  from 
ports  and  subject  to  severe  climatic  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  other  words,  these  would  be  pro- 
totype vessels  for  American  fisheries 
fleets  of  the  futiu-e. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
have  the  option  of  chartering  these 
ships  or  operating  them  himself,  but 
charters  would  be  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions and  stipulations. 

The  bill  expressly  requires  that  any 
disposal  of  fishery  products  caught  and 
processed  must  be  done  with  due  regard 
to  the  possible  impact  on  the  domestic 
fisheries   industry   and   in   a   manner   to 


avoid  adverse  effects  upon  domestic 
prices  or  current  market  demands. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  help  our 
own  fisheries  industry  compete  against 
the  massive  foreign  flshing  fleets  now 
operating  off  our  shores. 

The  other  bill  would  amend  the  act 
of  June  12.  1960,  to  bring  its  subsidy 
provisions  more  in  Ime  with  present  ship- 
building costs,  provide  additional  funds 
for  this  purpose  remove  certain  restric- 
tions on  tlie  eligibility  of  flshery  oper- 
ators to  take  advantage  of  the  statute, 
and  to  extend  the  period  covered  by  the 
act  to  June  30,  1972. 

The  1960  act  provides  construction 
subsidies  up  to  33  Va  percent  to  segments 
of  the  industry  which  have  suffered  m- 
jury  from  which  escape-clause  relief  has 
been  reconmi ended  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission but  subsequently  denied.  This 
drastic  limitation  would  be  repealed  and 
eligibility  for  such  subsidies  would  be 
broadened. 

The  construction  subsidy  for  wooden 
vessels  would  be  increased  from  33  Vb 
percent  of  construction  costs  to  35  per- 
cent, and  for  metal  ships  from  33  V3  per- 
cent to  50  percent. 

Authorization  for  such  subsidies  in  the 
aggregate  would  be  increased  from 
$2,500,000  annually  to  $12,500,000. 

Why  are  such  subsidies  needed? 

The  reason  is  that  construction  costs 
of  vessels  in  this  country  are  much 
higher  than  in  the  countries  which  are 
competing  most  actively  against  us  and 
that  by  statute  U.S.  fishing  vessels  must 
be  constructed  in  the  United  States  and 
be  owned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

This  is  a  law  which  dates  back  to  al- 
most the  beginning  of  this  Republic — 
in  fact  to  1792 — and  which  Congress  has 
resisted,  properly.  I  think,  every  effort 
to  change.  Under  these  circumstances, 
if  the  fishing  industry  means  something 
to  America — as  I  am  sure  it  does — Con- 
gress must  come  to  its  aid  by  strength- 
ening the  fleet,  or  the  industry  will  go 
down  the  drain. 

Enactment  of  these  bills  will  inaugu- 
rate the  revitalizing  and  modernization 
of  a  historic  industry  that  is  vital  to  our 
economy,  and  in  times  of  peril  important 
to  our  national  defense. 

Enactment,  I  am  confident,  will  re- 
turn dividends  to  the  United  States  many 
times  over  the  moderate  expenditures 
contemplated  and  will  represent  a  sound 
Investment  in  our  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Prank 
P.  Briggs  at  the  National  Shell  Fisheries 
Association  Convention  in  Baltimore, 
Md..  on  July  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fisheries  in  a  Changing  World 

The  place  of  the  U.S.  fisheries  In  relation 
to  the  fisheries  of  the  world — is  an  Intriguing 
one  indeed.  It  gives  us  pause  to  assess  our 
position,  to  analyze  our  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, and  collectively  to  formulate  vigorous 
programs  that  will  meet  our  problems  real- 
istically in  these  changing  and  challenging 
times. 
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When  the  word  "oy»ter"  !■  mentioxMd  to 
me.  I  InTvlably  recaU  the  atofy  told  by 
Benjamin  nwiklln.  When  etlU  •  lad, 
Franklin  said  to  hla  mother,  "I  have  Imbibed 
an  acephalous  moUuaooue."  SuiqKMlng  be 
had  ewaUowed  ■omethlng  poleonoua  hla 
mother  forced  him  to  take  a  large  doee  of 
castor  oU.  When  he  got  over  the  effect* 
of  the  medicine  he  said,  "I  had  eaten  noth- 
ing but  an  oyster."  Then  hU  mother 
thrashed  him  for  deceiving  her.  Then  and 
there  Benjamin  vowed  nevm  again  to  use 
big  words  when  little  words  would  do.  Z 
have  always  tried  to  foUow  his  example. 

We  are  living  today  In  a  changing  world. 
It  Is  a  world  which  In  scxne  respects  seems 
to  be  growing  smaUer.  With  Jet  airplane 
transport  to  any  part  of  the  world  available 
and  with  space  travel  just  around  the  comer, 
one  can  but  feel  that  what  we  do  and 
think  here  In  our  part  of  the  world  is  sure  to 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  other  peoples 
living  many  thousands  of  mUes  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  look  to  this 
changing  world,  we  get  the  feeling  that  the 
world  Is  growing  larger,  at  least  Its  problems 
are. 

Consider  the  expanding  population  of  the 
world,  estimated  to  double  within  the  next 
40  years  from  3  billion  to  about  6  billion 
souls.  AU  ot  this  means  more  mouths  to 
feed,  more  bodies  to  clothe,  more  famlUes 
to  house,  more  children  to  educate,  and  more 
people  to  keep  occupied  in  some  gainful  way. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind.  It  does  seem 
appropriate  that  we  reflect  today  on  the  role 
of  fisheries  In  this  rapidly  changing  world. 

The  nshlng  Indvutry  of  the  United  States, 
like  that  of  all  other  nahlng  nations  In  the 
world.  Is  a  food-producing  Industry.  It  is 
one  of  the  basic  Industries  of  otir  country 
and  Is  producing  not  only  a  valxiable  protein 
food  but.  In  fact,  as  an  Indxistry.  It  produces 
Jobs  for  i>eople  and  is  a  source  of  new  wealth 
In  our  national  economy. 

What  role  wlU  the  fishing  industry  play 
In  the  rapidly  changing  world  of  the  future? 
Without  question  we  face  Increasingly  seri- 
ous competition  In  our  flsherlee  from  great 
fishing  nations  of  the  world  harvesting  these 
resources  on  common  fluhing  grounds. 

Such  areas  as  the  Grand  Banks  of  the 
northwest  Atlantic  and  the  rich  tropical 
flshing  grounds  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  are  being  fished  by  many  nations 
today.  In  the  future  we  can  look  for  even 
greater  competition  on  the  fishing  grounds. 

We  face  competition  within  our  own  coun- 
try from  other  protein  food  sources  and.  In 
a  broader  sense,  we  can  expect  Increased  com- 
petition at  the  marketplace  from  high- 
quality  diversified  fisheries  products  from 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  the  time 
Is  past  when  tariff  barriers  will  prevent 
foreign  fisheries  products  from  freely  shar- 
ing our  markets. 

Whether  or  not  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  of  this  country  will  influence  the 
future  depends  upon  our  production  of 
quantlUea  of  high-quality  and  diversified 
fisheries  products  pmsented  attractively  and 
distributed  widely  to  the  consuming  public 
in  every  section  of  the  I7nlted  States  and,  In 
fact,  In  all  countries  of  the  world.  This  is 
the  challenge. 

When  we  view  the  U.8.  fisheries  alone, 
without  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  can  see  that  some  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry are  already  meeting  the  problems 
of  the  Jet  age.  During  this  past  year  oiur 
fishermen  took  more  than  S  bUllon  povinds 
of  fish,  shellfish,  and  other  aquatic  prod- 
ucts— about  200  mlUion  more  pounds  than 
in  1960. 

The  landings  had  an  ex-vessel  value  to 
the  fishermen  of  about  $304  million — 910 
million  more  than  In  the  previous  year. 


The  1961  catch  was  the  Nation's  second 
largest,  totaling  only  3  percent  below  the 
record  6.3  billion  pounds  taken  In   1966. 

Prices  were  up  during  1961.  In  December 
of  last  year  they  were  7.8  percent  higher 
than  in  the  same  month  of  1900.  Late  in 
the  year  the  price  of  fish  meal  and  the  ex- 
vessel  price  of  tuna  were  up  substantially. 

The  year  1961  showed  a  half-pound  increase 
In  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fish  and 
fUh  products  in  the  United  States,  the  first 
significant  rise  in  many  years. 

On  the  face  of  It  this  sounds  good,  indus- 
trywide.   But  Is  It? 

The  answer  Is:  Not  nearly  good  enough. 

When  you  compare  our  progress  In  the 
fisheries  during  the  last  decade  with  that  of 
other  nations,  it  is  apparent  that  we  have 
been  traveling  at  a  horse-and-buggy  pace 
while  other  coxintrles  have  been  moving  with 
Jet-age  speed. 

Despite  a  moderate  increase  in  catch  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  hold  Its  relative  position  as  a  fishing 
nation. 

Red  China,  Russia,  and  Peru  have  moved 
ahead  of  the  United  States  In  voltmie  of  fish 
and  shellfUh  taken,  relegating  us  to  fifth 
place  m  1960  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
Plgures  show  us  to  be  in  fifth  place  again 
In  1961. 

Japan,  of  course.  Is  the  traditional  leader 
aniong  flsh-catchlng  nations. 

WhUe  the  U.S.  oitch  in  1P61  was  9  percent 
more  than  In  1950,  the  combined  catch  of 
other  nations  was  up  over  100  percent. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  country 
la  lagging  behind  other  nations  In  the  pro- 
duction of  flshery  products.  We  dont,  at 
least  at  this  moment,  have  the  urgent  need 
for  animal  protein,  in  fact  we  have  huge 
surpluses  of  some  foods. 

By  comparison,  Russls,  with  Ita  faltering 
agricultural  production,  consumes  nearly  all 
her  tremendous  fish  catch  at  home. 

With  our  agricultural  abimdanoe  and  the 
American  tradition  of  eating  meat,  we  have 
not  been  aggressive  In  supplementing  our 
food  supplies  with  seafoods  from  the  oceans 
and  Inland  watars.  We  have  come  to  rely 
heavily  on  Imports  for  our  fish  producU 
needs.  A  little  over  a  decade  ago  otir  fisher- 
men supplied  nearly  80  percent  of  our  mar- 
ket tor  both  edible  and  Inedible  fishery  prod- 
ucta.  Last  year  the  percentage  had  shrunk 
to  slightly  better  than  60  percent. 

Another  major  problem  of  the  fishing  In- 
Axutry  In  meeting  competition  from  for- 
eign producers  Is  the  age  and  obsolescence 
of  our  fleet  and  the  decline  In  the  nxmiber 
of  fishing  vessels.  Since  World  War  n  ves- 
sel construction  in  many  of  the  fisheries  has 
been  at  a  virtual  standstill. 

The  average  age  of  the  large  New  England 
trawlers  Is  over  20  years,  and  there  are  many 
halibut  vessels  that  are  well  over  40  years. 
These  old  vessels  are  Inefficient  and  costly  to 
operate. 

In  contrast  to  our  decrepit  vessels,  Russia 
and  many  other  nations  have  growing 
fleeta  of  modern,  efficient  vessels,  many  of 
them  huge  factory  ships  utilizing  the  very 
latest  In  technological  advances. 

Diiring  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  tar  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries  In  Moscow,  which  Director 
McKeman  and  I  attended,  we  were  prlvUeged 
to  see  a  Russian  display  of  models  of  their 
latest  types  of  fishing  vessels.  These  fish- 
ing boat  models  were  perfect  replicas  of  the 
new  kinds  of  vessels  and  new  kinds  of  fish- 
ing gear  which  Russia  Is  developing  with 
great  Imagination  and  foresight.  These 
models  showed  not  only  the  great  Pushkin- 
type  factory  trawler,  which  is  being  used  In 
both  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific, 
but  even  showed  In  detail  the  great  pump- 
tyiM  Itohlng  boaU  used  In  the  Caspian  Sea 


for  hllsa,  a  herring-like  flsh.  Obvlouilj. 
with  developmente  like  these,  we  must  place 
greater  emphasis  on  new  methods  for  har- 
vesting and  ctiltivatlng  our  flsh  and  sheU- 
flsh  resources  if  we  are  going  to  regain  our 
place  in  world  flsh  production. 

As  I  mentioned,  it  Is  often  said  that  the 
world  Is  shrinking,  meaning  that  Hi^tsnfo 
Is  no  longer  an  important  factor.  The  oceans 
are  shrinking  as  well.  The  world-ranging 
flshing  fleete  of  Russia.  Japan,  and  other 
countries  have  made  this  so. 

During  the  past  few  years  large  concentra- 
tions of  Russian  fl«h<Tig  vessels  have  become 
a  common  sight  on  Oeorges  Bank  off  the 
coast  of  New  England,  an  area  once  con- 
sidered pretty  much  of  a  private  preserve  by 
American  fishermen. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  some  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  were 
welcomed  aboard  a  Russian  vessel  not  far 
off  the  Carolina  coast,  the  second  Soviet  ship 
sighted  recently  in  that  area.  This  latest 
Russian  vessel  reportedly  was  looking  for 
menhaden. 

Across  the  Nation  on  our  other  coast 
Japanese  and  Soviet  «*«>»'"g  operations  are 
steadily  expanding  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Rich  stocks  of  shrimp,  red  rockflsh.  ood. 
fiatflsh,  pollock,  and  crabs  have  formed  the 
basis  for  this  Industry. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  oombLnsd 
trawl  fleeta  of  Russia  and  Japan  took  1  bil- 
lion poimds  in  1960  and  2  billion  pounds  in 
1961.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  foralgn 
opmationa  will  oontlnae  to  expand,  and  may 
eventually  extend  farther  down  the  coast  of 
North  America.  We  have  kept  the  fleeta  tin- 
der observation  so  that  we  will  know  the 
number  of  veeaels  participating  and  areas 
fished. 

The  waters  off  Alaska  probably  contain  a 
greater  untapped  reservoir  of  flsh  resources 
than  any  other  region  off  the  United  States. 

To  aUow  thess  valuable  resources  adjacent 
to  our  coastline  to  be  harvested  by  other  na- 
tions seems  to  me  to  be  wasteful  and  un- 
wise. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  our  Imports  of  flshery 
producto. 

Our  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  verr 
low. 

We  Import  about  nine  times  as  much  ««Th 
and  flsh  producta  as  we  export. 

This  means  we  are  not  only  losing  oxir 
domestic  markets  but  we  are  lagging  in  the 
race  for  foreign  marketo  as  welL  With  pas- 
sage of  the  President's  new  trade  bill  immi- 
nent! believe  it  behooves  the  flshing  In- 
dustry to  take  aggressive  steps  to  regain  lost 
marketa  and  to  seek  new  ones,  especially 
among  the  Common  Uarket  nations. 

Recently,  a  gentleman  from  New  Bedford 
came  In  my  office  and  talked  with  me  about 
the  poeslblllty  for  developing  a  scallop  mar- 
ket in  Denmark  and  other  countries  of 
northern  Europe.  When  I  was  in  Europe 
recently.  I  noted  that  the  people  in  these 
countries  eat  great  quantities  of  flsh;  in 
fact,  they  eat  a  great  deal  more  flsh  th^n  we 
do.  I  have  since  heard  that  this  man  has 
In  fact  established  an  office  In  northern 
Europe  and  is  aggressively  developing  mar- 
keta  to  sell  sea  scallops.  This  is  the  kind 
of  aggressive  action  we  must  have  in  flsherlee 
and  the  kind  of  action  which  I  believe  will 
keep  American  fisheries  strong  and  prosper- 
ous. 

Despite  our  shortcomings.  I  am  optimistic 
about  the  futtire.  I  sense  an  awakening  in 
the  fisheries,  a  feeling  that  the  time  has 
come  to  start  moving  again. 

As  the  shad  Is  a  harbinger  of  spring,  so 
too  do  a  number  of  things  herald  a  change 
for  the  better  in  the  fisheries. 

One  such  development  Is  the  way  the  txina 
segment  of  the  commercial  fisheries  Indus- 
try has  pulled  itself  up  by  the  power  block. 
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Not  so  many  years  ago  the  tiina  Industry     our  present  efforts  with  the  two  committees,     colleacues  in  the  fienfttp    thp   Qon^t^r- 
was      in      serious      ectmomle      dlfflcuIUes.     Time  Is  crltfx»l  because  no  appUcaUons  can.    fromWa*hinirU>n  IMTmeK™^^ 


What  saved  tt  was  the  adaptation  of  new 
technologiles  to  tuna  flwhtng  c^eratlons.  The 
use  of  the  power  hloek  and  the  conversion 
of  bait  boats  to  pone  seiners  have  bem  the 
salvation  of  the  tuna  Industry,  and  have 
made  It  competitive  worldwide.  This  indus- 
try generally  Is  In  sound  condition  now  and 
the  prospects  for  the  future  apprear  bright. 
Other  segments  of  the  commercial  fishing 
Industry  could  well  borrow  a  page  ftom  the 
t\ina  fishermen's  book. 

While  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  prob- 
lems you  oyster  growers  have  been  having 
with  MSX  and  other  adversities,  I  believe 
there  is  cause  tax  optimism  in  the  oyster 
Industry,  too.  Recent  research  findings  show 
promise  of  changing  the  outlook  for  your 
industry  back  to  one  of  promise.  The  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  chemical  predator 
control,  and  artificial  culture  of  shellfish 
are  progressing  to  the  point  where  they  will 
soon  be  available  to  Industry. 

As  most  of  you  here  know,  we  have 
reached  this  stage  only  after  many  years 
oif  basic  research.  These  methods  would 
not  have  been  pocHble  without  a  rather 
deep  understaadlng  of  the  life  history, 
physiology  and  ecology  of  oysters  tmd  their 
enemies,  and  It  does  take  time  to  amass 
such  knowledge. 

A  tropical  Atlantic  research  program  on 
the  high  seaa  will  begin  next  year.  This 
probably  will  be  the  most  Intensive  examina- 
tion of  a  large  body  of  water  ever  under- 
taken. Sztendlng  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  bulge  of  Africa  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic  to  South  America,  this  survey  is 
expected  to  yield  significant  scientific  knowl- 
edge about  this  vast  area  of  the  ocean. 
Many  scientists  believe  that  the  tropical 
Atlantic  Ocean  Is  one  of  the  richest  areas 
in  the  world's  ocean  and  can  produce  huge 
quantities  of  tuna  and  other  fishes;  In  fact, 
it  is  very  possible  that  further  development 
of  the  fisherlee  in  this  area  for  the  devriop- 
Ing  countries  of  Africa  and  South  America 
may  well  have  a  major  effect  in  raising  the 
health  standards  of  these  people  and  im- 
proving oiu-  own  image  in  these  countries. 

Fish  and  fisheries  products,  properly  pre- 
pared, are  good  food  anywhere. 

You  are  aware  that  in  a  fiercely  competi- 
tive situation  such  as  we  have  in  the  world 
fisheries,  the  successful  competitor  must 
have  modem  tools,  in  addition  to  research 
findings,  tools  which  will  put  him  on  a  par 
with  his  opponents.  In  the  fishing  indiistry 
these  tools  are  the  vessels  and  the  gear  that 
the  fisherman  uses  to  catch  the  fish.  As  I 
have  mentioned,  many  of  oiu:  fishermen  are 
woefully  weak  in  this  respect,  especially  as 
regards  vessels.  The  cost  of  building  fishing 
vessels  in  this  country  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible. Forelgn-bullt  vessels  cannot  be 
used  In  the  fisheries  here.  This  places  a 
heavy  competitive  handicap  on  our  fishermen 
because  a  wooden  vessel  can  be  built  in  some 
foreign  countries  for  a  third  less  than  it  can 
be  built  In  our  own  yards;  a  steel  vessel  for 
as  little  as  half,  or  less. 

We  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
now  working  with  staff  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
some  recommendations  which  will  more 
nearly  equalize  the  competitive  position  of 
our  fishermen.  The  present  Vessel  Con- 
struction Differential  Subsidy  Act  is  limited 
In  application  to  the  New  England  trawl 
fishery.  It  also  carries  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  of  one-third  the  cost 
of  construction.  This  law  has  not  worked 
completely  satisfactorily  to  date  and  needs 
changing  to  more  realistically  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  fishing  industry.  We  are  hopefiil 
that  something  constructive  win  come  out  of 


be    accepted    under   the   present   act    after 
June  12. 1963. 

When  I  mention  an  awakening  in  the 
flsherles  I  believe  a  large  part  of  this  is  due 
to  President  Kennedy's  vigorous  support  of 
science  in  general  and  the  marine  sciences 
in  particular. 

Actually  oceanography  has  been  with  us 
for  a  long  time  but  not  until  comparatively 
recently,  after  It  had  been  highlighted  in  a 
number  of  Presidential  statements,  has  It 
taken  on  the  glamoiir  and  drive  that  will 
make  it  one  of  the  important  national  pro- 
grams  In    the    immediate    future. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  Is 
playing  a  leading  role  in  this  Interagency 
undertaking.  Strongly  accelerated  programs 
are  planned  for  the  future  with  new  vessels, 
new  laboratories,  and  the  recruitment  of 
more  outstanding  scientists  to  carry  on  this 
important  work  that  will  be  of  such  great 
benefit  to  the  fishing  industry  and  to  the 
Nation. 

In  this  broad  look  at  the  flsherles,  I  do 
not  want  to  imply  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  expected  to  solve  all  problems 
needed  to  make  our  fishing  Industry  better 
able  to  meet  foreign  competition.  As  I  said 
earlier,  this  must  be  a  cooperative  effort  in- 
volving the  Federal  Government,  the  States. 
and  the  Industry. 

Industry's  part  is  very  important.  With- 
out your  desire  to  meet  foreign  competition 
effectively,  all  public  efforts  will  be  diluted 
and  ineffectual. 

Industry  miist  discard  old  womout  prac- 
tices. It  must  carefully  review  its  methods 
and  operations  and  eliminate  outmoded  and 
costly  techniqiies.  It  must  apply  to  its 
businesses  all  applicable  new  knowledge. 
Each  segment  must  review  the  operations  of 
other  segments  and  adopt  good  ideas  and 
practices  to  their  own  operations. 

State  agencies  have  an  important  p>art  to 
play  In  the  development  of  a  stronger  fishing 
indvistry.  They  must  adequately  support 
research  into  all  aspects  of  commercial  fish- 
eries which  are  within  the  realm  of  State 
responsibility.  There  are  many  excellent 
State  research  laboratories.  Scientists  at 
those  laboratories  have  made  important  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  of  our  commercial 
fisheries.  These  institutions  should  be  given 
adequate  funds  to  continue  and  expand  their 
work. 

The  laws  and  regulations  controlling  fiah- 
Ing,  which  axe  under  State  Jurisdiction,  need 
careful  and  extensive  review  to  allow  new 
knowledge  of  the  resources  and  more  efficient 
methods  to  be  applied.  State  agencies  should 
recognize  this  need  and  reconunend  appro- 
priate changes  as  new  conditions  and  meth- 
ods come  into  use. 

A  strong  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  organizations  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican fi&ning  industry  wUl  enable  us  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  future.  The  Job  will  not 
be  easy  nor  the  solutions  quick.  But  If  we 
face  our  problems  squarely  and  earnestly  try 
to  solve  them  together  we  will  win. 

In  fact,  we  must  win. 

The  world  needs  food.  Fish  and  shellfish 
are  an  excellent  source  of  animal  protein,  the 
most  essential  element  in  our  diets.  Feeding 
the  exploding  population  of  the  world  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  Important  problems 
facing  humanity.  Our  Nation  must  do  iU 
share.  This  industry  certainly  must  do  an 
ever  better  Job  of  harvesting,  marketing,  and 
feeding. 

This  changing  world  of  ours  needs  this 
industry  J\ist  as  badly  as  this  industry  today 
needs  more  recognition  and  more  support 
from  the  present  fluent  economy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to- 
day of  sponsoring  with  my  distlngiiished 
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the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bast- 
i.«TT],  these  two  bills  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  industry.  Both  Seoators 
hare  for  many  years  been  tn  the  fore- 
front in  facing  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  American  fisheries. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Members  of  the  Senate  know 
this,  but  when  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts speaks  about  my  being  in 
the  forefront  on  this  effort,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  must  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  been  in  the  fish- 
ing business  all  his  life.  His  family  was 
born  to  it.  No  one  knows  better  what 
is  happening  to  the  fisheries  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  New  England  than  docs 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. When  he  speaks  on  this  sub- 
ject he  not  only  speaks  for  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  myself,  but  he  speaks 
also  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
tliank  the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  remarks. 

The  key  to  the  problems  which  plague 
our  fisheries  today  is  a  lack  of  modem 
technology.  And  there  is  no  area  where 
this  is  more  important  than  In  vessel 
construction.  Our  fishermen  do  not 
have  the  new  boats  which  they  need  in 
order  to  compete  with  their  leading  for- 
eign competitors.  In  fact,  most  of  our 
fisheries  are  now  in  such  dire  shape  that 
the  fishermen  cannot  even  keep  their 
present  equipment  in  operation. 

On  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  fishing  fleets  that  once  made  us 
the  world's  second  greatest  fisheries  pro- 
ducer have  now  dwindled  to  a  fraction 
of  their  former  size.  We  have  oiu-  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alaska  speak  so 
ably  of  the  problems  that  face  the  fish- 
eries of  the  Northwest  Pacific.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  fleet  in  my 
hometown,  Gloucester,  numbered  over 
400  boats.  Now  it  is  a  quarter  of  that  size 
and  it  is  still  going  down.  The  Boston 
fleet  has  dropped  in  half  since  1945.  The 
number  of  tuna  vessels  operating  out  of 
San  Diego  has  declined  from  800  to  210 
vessels  in  a  decade. 

The  remaining  vessels  in  these  areas 
are  often  old,  uncomfortable,  expensive 
to  maintain,  and  dangerous  to  work  on. 
Insurance  rates  are  excessively  high  and 
the  working  conditions  are  so  bad  that 
young  workers  will  not  go  into  the  in- 
dustry. 

Yet,  when  our  fishennen  go  out  in 
these  vessels  they  find  themselves  com- 
peting with  foreign  fieets  using  the  most 
modern  equipment  available.  The  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Washington 
has  fully  described  some  of  the  foreign 
fieets  which  are  fishing  on  both  of  our 
coasts. 

This  spring,  only  15  miles  from  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod,  fishermen  from  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts  encoun- 
tered a  huge  Soviet  fishing  fleet  of  over 
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100  yessels.  The  Russiana  used  modem 
stem-chute  trawlers  and  huge  factory 
ships  to  process  their  catch  Immediate- 
ly with  a  mtnimiim  of  waste  and  spoil- 
Age.  Our  fishermen  brought  their 
catches  In  over  the  sides  of  their  ves- 
sels and  took  them  back  to  port  on 
ice  as  they  and  their  grandfathers  had 
been  doing  for  over  100  years. 

The  Russians  are  not  the  only  country 
using  modem  fishing  equipment.  New 
England  fishermen  now  compete  with  a 
dozen  or  more  countries  in  our  tradi- 
tional fishing  groimds  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. Almost  without  exception,  these 
fieets  use  equipment  that  is  far  superior 
to  ours.  Our  next  door  neighbor.  Can- 
ada, alone  has  built  more  than  300  new 
trawlers  in  recent  years. 

American  fishermen  also  face  this 
competition  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As 
Senator  Machuson  well  knows — and  as 
he  has  so  well  stated — Japanese  and  So- 
viet fieets  equal  to.  if  not  better  than, 
the  ships  off  Cape  Cod  are  pushing 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  our  fishing 
grounds  In  the  North  Pacific.  Japanese 
fishing  fieets  now  roam  the  entire  Pacific 
Ocean  and  are  preparing  to  move  into 
the  South  Atlantic  where,  through  the 
use  of  factory  ships,  they  will  be  able  to 
sell  their  catches  directly  in  European 
markets. 

Our  fishermen,  then,  must  have  mod- 
em vessels  In  order  to  meet  this  com- 
petition from  abroad  and  to  survive 
economically.  The  bills  which  we  are 
Introducing  today  will  help  provide  them 
with  this  equipment  in  two  ways.  First, 
It  will  give  them  a  part  of  the  capital 
they  need  to  buy  new  vessels.  Second- 
ly, It  will  provide  them  with  the  means 
to  test  and  evaluate  the  most  advanced 
freezing,  canning,  and  other  processing 
equipment  available  to  the  industry. 

The  first  bill  will  amend  the  Vessel 
Subsidy  Act  to  peiinlt  the  Government 
to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  a  new  steel-hulled  fishing 
vessel  and  up  to  35  percent  for  a  wooden 
ship.  It  will  also  extend  the  provisions 
of  this  bin  to  the  entire  fishing  Industry. 
If  our  fishermen  were  allowed  to  shop 
freely  for  new  vessels,  the  American  fish- 
ing fleet  would  not  be  in  Its  present  sorry 
condition.  Our  fl.shermen,  however,  are 
hampered  In  buying  the  vessels  they 
need  by  a  law  dating  bade  to  1792 
which  forbids  them  to  land  fish  In  this 
country  which  are  taken  In  a  foreign 
built  boat  No  other  Industry  in  the 
United  States  operates  under  a  restric- 
tion such  as  this  one. 

We  are,  in  effect,  making  the  Ameri- 
can fi^ermen  subsidize  the  American 
boatyards  by  forcing  them  to  buy  their 
vessels  here.  Because  of  this,  we  should 
give  the  fishermen  the  fuU  difference 
between  the  best  price  they  can  get 
abroad  and  what  they  must  pay  for  a 
vessel  built  In  this  country. 

The  Vessel  Subsidy  Act  is  now  limited 
to  33  Va  percent  on  steel-hulled  vessels, 
and  only  7  percent  of  the  Industry — 
those  catching  ground  fish — are  eligible 
for  it.  The  price  differential,  however, 
between  American  and  foreign  boatyards 
is  as  high  as  40  to  50  percent  for  these 
vessels.    And  nearly  all  parts  of  the  in- 


dustry, not  Just  the  groimd  fishermen, 
are  hurt  by  the  restriction  on  buying 
vessels  abroad. 

By  raising  and  extending  the  subsidy, 
this  bill  will  now  give  to  all  American 
fishermen  the  privilege  of  buying  their 
vessels  at  rates  equivalent  to  those  they 
would  get  in  a  free  market. 

The  second  bill  will  auttiorlze  funds 
for  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
to  build  two  stem-chute  trawlers  for 
testing  and  evalxiation  purposes.  One 
will  operate  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
will  carry  modem  freezing  and  storage 
equipment.  The  other  will  operate  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  will  be  equipped 
with  processing  and  canning  machinery. 
No  fishing  vessels  of  this  ts^pe  have 
ever  been  built  In  an  American  shipyard. 
Yet,  our  fishermen  must  have  equip- 
ment of  this  caUber  if  they  are  to  keep 
our  share  of  the  world's  markets  and 
meet  the  foreign  competition  which  faces 
them  on  all  sides. 

This  bill  will  give  both  the  American 
fishermen  and  boatyards  a  laboratory  in 
which  to  test  advanced  fishing  methods. 
Provision  is  made  for  full  participation 
by  private  industry  in  the  operation  of 
the  trawlers.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant as  these  vessels  will  serve  no 
useful  purpose  unless  the  industry  is  able 
to  put  their  machinery  and  ideas  into 
widespread  use. 

These  two  bills  will  by  no  means  solve 
all  the  problems  of  the  American  fish- 
eries. They  will,  however,  give  the  in- 
dustry a  base  from  which  to  begin  its 
recovery.  They  will  also  provide  Con- 
gress with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
investigate  other  ways  of  helping  the 
fisheries  in  this  area. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
American  fishing  industry  die.  The  fish- 
eries were  the  backbone  of  American 
commerce  in  our  early  years.  They  are 
still  a  billion  dollar  industry  employing 
nearly  one-half  million  people.  But  in 
their  present  condition,  they  have  been 
unable  to  keep  their  share  of  the  Amer- 
ican market,  much  less  compete  outside 
our  shores. 

They  need  and  deserve  this  help 
badly.  I  hope  these  bills  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  brand  new  program  of 
Government  and  industry  cooperation  to 
revive  our  fisheries. 

Mr.  BABTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  trxxn  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magkitson]  and  the 
Senator  frtmi  Massachusetts  have  just 
made  timdQr,  logical,  hard-hitting 
speeches  on  an  Important  subject  which 
needs  the  increasing  attention  which  I 
fully  believe  it  has  been  receiving  since 
the  rather  historic  speech  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith]  made  in  the  Senate  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

I  think  the  words  he  xised  today  ought 
to  stand  out  and  be  carefully  considered 
by  those  who  have  to  report  on  the  bills; 
namely,  that  U.S.  fishermen  are  required 
to  subsidize  American  boatjrards,  al- 
though no  other  hidustry  is  placed  under 
such  a  restriction. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  honored  to 
be  able  to  Join  with  the  Senator  trom 


Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  In  sponsoring  these  bills. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  although  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  held  hearings  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  along  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area,  we  have 
not  gone  to  the  New  England  area  in  the 
past  few  years.  I  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable— and  I  shall  so  recommend  to  the 
committee  in  a  discussion  of  these  bills — 
that  we  get  some  firsthand  information 
on  this  subject  from  the  area  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  We  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  be  present  to  aid  and  guide  us  with 
his  vast  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
fisheries. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wishes  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  and  to  state  that  he  will  be 
most  happy  to  work  and  cooperate  with 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  In  any 
hearings  of  the  type  the  Senator  has 
proposed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 


ST. 


AUGUSTINE     QUADRICENTEN- 
NIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  SenJtte 
a  message  from  the  House  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  91. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  91)  to  establish  the  St.  Augustine 
Quadrlcentennial  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page  2, 
line  8,  strike  out  all  after  "States"  down 
through  and  including  "President"  in 
line  10;  on  page  3,  line  14.  after  "rescdu- 
tion"  insert  " :  Provided,  however.  That 
no  ranployee  whose  position  would  be 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  if  said  Act  were  i4>pUcable 
to  such  position,  shall  be  paid  a  salary  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable  under 
said  Act  for  positkms  of  equivalent  diffi- 
culty or  responsibility.  Such  rates  of 
compensation  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Commission  as  may  be  authorised  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
as  of  the  same  date  such  rates  are 
authorized  for  positions  subject  to  said 
Act.  The  Commission  shall  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  administrative  re- 
view of  any  determination  to  dismiss  any 
employee";  on  page  3.  line  21.  strike  out 
all  after  "may"  down  through  and  In- 
cluding "agencies."  in  line  22.  and  on 
page  4,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21. 
inclusive.         

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    That  Is  correct. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FED- 
ERALLY IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  became  deeply  concerned 
when  I  learned  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  turn  the  program  for  assistance 
to  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas 
into  a  full-fledged  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  program. 

The  present  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  impacted  school  districts  is  a  good 
program  and  is  entirely  justified.  It 
extends  Federal  funds' to  school  districts 
whose  school  population  has  mush- 
roomed by  reason  of  Federal  activities 
in  the  area  such  as  military  bases  and 
other  Federal  installations  of  a  substan- 
tial nature.  This  is  a  good  policy,  and 
it  is  only  right  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assist  in  financing  the  con- 
struction of  additional  classrooms  and 
other  necessary  expense  required  solely 
because  of  the  heavy  concentration  of 
Federal  workers  who  frequently  live  on 
military  installations  and  do  not  other- 
wise contribute  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments in  passing  taxes  so  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  the  schools. 

However,  I  am  amazed  to  learn  that 
a  subcommittee  of  the  other  body  is 
proposing  that  this  worthwhile  and  jus- 
tified program  be  extended  through  a  re- 
quirement that  only  3  percent  of  the 
schoolchildren  living  in  the  district 
have  parents  employed  in  work  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  a  substantial  change  from  the 
present  requirement  that  a  heavily  pop- 
ulated area  must  show  that  at  least  6 
percent  of  its  schoolchildren  are  living 
in  the  district  because  of  the  employment 
of  their  parents  in  Federal  work.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  great  many  more  school 
districts  would  qualify  if  the  law  were 
changed  in  this  way.  However,  no  one 
has  been  foimd  yet  who  will  even  make 
an  estimate  as  to  how  many  new  school 
districts  would  qualify  for  Federal  money 
under  the  change  or  how  much  in  addi- 
tional appropriations  would  be  required 
to  finance  such  a  program. 

Most  of  our  larger  cities  probably 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds  im- 
der  the  new  formula,  considering  the 
Federal  employees  who  work  in  post  of- 
fices, social  security,  small  business,  agri- 
cultural programs,  internal  revenue.  Fed- 
eral aviation,  veterans  administration, 
the  Federal  courts,  marshals,  attorneys, 
and  the  countless  other  ofBces  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  in  most  cities.  In  one 
sweep.  Federal  school  assistance  for 
countless  millions  of  dollars  would  be  ex- 
tended to  an  untold  number  of  addi- 
tional school  districts.  The  new  formula 
ignores  entirely  the  basic  principle  be- 
hind the  present  program  for  assistance 
to  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas; 
that  the  parents  of  these  children  are 
usually  not  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  local 
school  districts  since  great  numbers  of 
them  do  not  own  their  homes  within  the 
district,  or  perhaps  are  living  in  the 
area  for  a  year  or  two,  with  their  chil- 
dren attending  the  schools,  before  the 
parents  purchase  their  homes  and  other- 
wise begin  pasrlng  taxes  locally  for  the 
support  of  the  schools.    The  new  for- 


mula embraces  the  children  of  regular 
Federal  employees,  most  of  whom  are  es- 
tablished residents  of  the  school  district, 
and  perhaps  have  been  for  many  years. 
They  participate  in  local  affairs  and  are 
taxpaying  citizens  of  the  community. 
They  are  in  an  entirely  different  cate- 
goiT- 

For  a  good  many  years,  efforts  have 
been  made  in  Congress  to  enact  a  gen- 
eral bill  extending  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. I  have  opposed  Federal  aid  to 
education.  In  my  opinion,  the  Senate 
unfortunately  approved  a  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill.  The  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  is  now  pending  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body.  I  hope  it  will 
not  pass. 

I  have  opposed  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  education  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  and  preroga- 
tive of  State  and  local  governments  to 
establish,  operate,  and  maintain  their 
public  schools,  without  any  Federal  en- 
croachment. A  reasonable  and  limited 
assistance  program  extending  aid  to 
schools  which  have  been  required  tc  ex- 
pand their  plant  and  school  program  ex- 
tensively because  of  Federal  installations 
is  one  thing,  but  a  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  program  is  quite  another. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  general 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Unfortunately, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Senate  passed  a  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill,  which  now  is 
pending  before  one  of  the  House  com- 
mittees. I  sincerely  hope  that  bill  will 
not  be  enacted;  but  it  seems  that  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  are  projpos- 
ing  to  use  the  side  door,  to  take  one  step 
at  a  time,  and  ultimately  to  secure  by 
this  indirect  method — a  Federal  aid  to 
education  program. 

Mr.  President,  another  grave  point  is 
involved.  Only  time  will  verify  the  true 
facts ;  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  new 
Federal  programs  approved  by  the  87th 
Congress  thus  far  have  increased  the  an- 
nual expense  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  $15  billion.  This  does  not  include 
programs  which  are  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress,  but  which  have 
not  yet  been  enacted.  Just  yesterday, 
a  House  committee  approved  legislation 
proposing  to  grant  pay  increases  in  ex- 
cess of  $1.2  billion  annually  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  Mr. 
President.  I  refer  to  that  measure,  in 
particular,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
trend.  And  other  expensive  programs 
are  under  consideration. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  approved 
an  increase  in  the  national  debt  ceiling, 
authorizing  a  national  debt  of  $308  bil- 
lion. This  is  a  temporary  limit;  but  if 
the  Congress  continues  to  increase  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  it  will  be  necessary 
again  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling. 

And  all  this  is  occurring.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  a  time  when  leaders  of  indus- 
try and  economists  are  recommending 
a  reduction  in  taxes,  to  stimulate  our 
economy.    It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  serve  notice  now  that  all 
appropriation  requests  coming  before  our 
committee  will  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered by  me  with  a  fine-toothed  comb. 


Those  presenting  appropriation  requests 
certainly  must  be  prepared  to  justify 
them.  In  some  way  we  must  make  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  mounting  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
must  change  the  trend  toward  expanding 
these  programs.  In  some  way  we  must 
provide  ourselves  with  a  chance  to  re- 
turn to  the  idea  of  a  balanced  budget, 
or  otherwise  the  mounting  national  debt 
which  we  shall  leave  to  our  children 
and  to  our  grandchildren  will  be  an  ob- 
stacle in  their  path  which  could  chal- 
lenge  our   form   of   Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  move  to  extend  the 
aid  to  schools  in  impacted  areas  should 
be  opposed.  Any  proposal  of  that  sort 
should  be  defeated,  not  only  as  an  un- 
warranted extension  of  the  program,  but 
aLso  because  of  the  huge  added  annual 
Federal  expenditures  involved,  which 
thus  would  be  added  to  a  budget  which 
already  is  unbalanced. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield,  so 
that  I  may  comment  on  the  last  p>oint 
he  made?  I  think  it  is  extremely 
interesting. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  saying  that  serious 
consideration  is  being  given  to  a  pro- 
PKJsal  in  the  House  for  a  vast  increase 
in  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  schools 
in  impacted  areas? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Today,  there 
has  been  a  news  item  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  all 
the  details;  but  such  a  move  is  a  flag 
in  the  wind,  indicating  the  many  at- 
tempts to  add  new,  vast  expenses  to  our 
already  heavily  burdened  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  certainly 
true;  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  comments.  As  one 
who  favors — not  opposes  but  favors — aid 
to  education,  I  certainly  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  it  would  be  very  unwise  for 
us  to  embark  on  such  a  policy — and  to 
do  so  through  "the  side  door,"  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  described 
it,  but  adding  so  greatly  to  the  present 
amount  of  Federal  aid  extended  to 
schools  in  impacted  areas. 

Although  I  think  aid  to  impacted 
areas  is  desirable.  I  realize  that  the 
program  can  be  abused.  As  I  stated 
only  yesterday,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
program  already  has  been  expanded  too 
greatly;  a  further  expansion  would  cause 
the  program  to  include  many  of  our 
large  cities — the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  enormous,  and  the 
re.sult  would  be  most  unfair. 

So  I  join  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
in  opposing  such  an  expansion  of  the 
program.  Although  he  and  I  voted  dif- 
ferently on  the  primary  bill  for  Federal 
aid  to  education,  we  are  wholeheartedly 
together  in  opposing  such  a  drain  on  the 
funds  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 


Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.STBNNia    lyleld. 

l£r.  COOPKB.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
read  in  the  press,  this  momiiig,  that  a 
House  8ube<Hmnlttee  had  voted  to  ex- 
pand this  program  by  extending  the 
aid  to  schools  In  districts  in  which  only 
3  percent  of  the  schoolchildren  have 
parents  who  are  employed  In  work  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  OoTcmment, 
whereas  the  present  reqtdrement  is  that 
at  least  6  percent  of  the  children  must 
come  in  that  category  before  such  Fed- 
eral aid  can  be  provided.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  an  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  totally  in  contravention 
of  the  congressional  policy  in  regard  to 
extending  such  aid.  I,  too.  favor  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  particularly  for 
areas  which  do  not  have  sufficient  funds 
to  provide  proper  education  for  their 
children.  However,  certainly  we  should 
not  embark  upon  a  complete  departiure 
from  the  policy  previously  decided  upon. 

I  am  frank  to  state  that  I  do  not 
know  all  the  details  In  connection  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  subcom- 
mittee; but.  on  the  basis  of  what  I  know 
now,  I  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  criticize  in  advance  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  any  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  certainly  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  program  would  result  in 
a  tremendous  drain  on  the  funds  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Aid  to  impacted 
areas  has  certainly  been  considered  by 
the  Congress  over  a  long  period  of  time ; 
and.  as  we  know,  some  program  of  that 
kind  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  an 
extension  of  it,  particularly  down  to  3 
percent,  would  result  in  its  application 
to  many  of  our  large  cities,  with  the 
result  that  the  program  would  lose  its 
original  purpose,  and  would  become  ex- 
tremely expensive ;  and,  in  addition,  the 
original  policy  of  the  program  would  be 
contravened.  So,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding   to  me. 


OUR  MILITARY  AID  TO  LATIN 
AMERICA  MISCHIEVOUS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
ORtTXNiNGl  made  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant speeches  I  have  heard  for  a  long 
time  on  our  policy  in  providing  military 
assistance  to  South  American  countries. 
He  pointed  out  how  this  program  has 
been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  how 
it  is  now  a  substantial  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  also  is,  in 
effect,  feeding  the  arms  race  among  the 
countries  In  Latin  America  for  no  really 
sensible  purpose. 

This  morning  I  was  very  happy  to 
read  in  the  New  York  Times — one  of  the 
most  influential  newspapers  in  our  Na- 
tion— an  article  written  by  James  Reston. 
the  head  of  the  New  York  Times  Wash- 
ington bureau.    The  article  very  sub- 


stantially supports  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  should  like  to  read  part  of  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  Reston.  for  he  states  the 
case  most  succinctly: 

These  expenditures  have  not.  however,  re- 
lieved the  United  States  of  its  burden  of  de- 
fending the  hemisphere.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  revolutionary  advances  In  mlUtary 
technology,  the  burden  remalna  on  Wash- 
ington, and  most  of  the  arms  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  effective,  not  in  defending  the  hemi- 
sphere from  outside  aggression,  but  merely 
for  fighting  Internal  wars  and  local  political 
uprisings — 

Of  the  kind  which  occurred  recently 
in  Peru— 

nor  have  most  of  the  other  goals  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  been  realized.  It 
has  not  produced  standardization  of  weap- 
ons in  the  hemisphere :  the  Latin  Americans 
have  bought  pl&nea  and  ships  wherever  they 
could  get  them,  often  with  funds  causing 
economic  hardship  Washington  had  to  try 
to  repair. 

It  has  not  modernized  the  armies  and  re- 
duced their  slae  in  Latin  America,  or 
"democratized"  the  Latin  American  military 
leaders,  as  It  was  hoped  it  might,  through 
bringing  them  to  American  milltsiry  estab- 
lishments for  training.  And  Instead  of  In- 
cressing  the  desire  for  a  unified  defense  of 
the  hemisphere,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  shipments  of  arms  to  one  country  have 
increased  the  desire  for  similar  arms  In 
neighboring  countrtoa.  and  therefore  en- 
couraged the  arms  race  Senator  Humfbsst 
feared. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  written  by 
James  Reston,  which  was  published  to- 
day in  the  New  York  Times,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 
as  follows: 

Tboss    MniTAXT    PaocsAns    nv    Lanw 

AaCKBICA 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washinqton,  August  2. — The  military 
revolution  in  Peru  has  had  at  least  one  good 
remit.  It  ts  forcing  a  reexamlnaticn  of  tlM 
UJS.  Oovemment's  military  aaslstanoe  pro- 
grams to  the  Latin-American  countries. 

Ironically,  Fidel  Castro  beat  back  the  17.S.- 
supported  Invasion  of  Cuba  by  Cuban  refu- 
gees last  year,  not  only  with  Communist 
arms,  but  with  planes  suppUed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Batista  rt^elme. 

It  was  a  UjB.  Sherman  tank  that  smashed 
through  the  Iron  gates  of  the  Plzzaro  Palace 
m  Peru  the  other  day  to  depose  the  consti- 
tutional r^ilme  of  President  Manuel  Piado 
y  Ugarteche.  And  the  officer  who  led  the  at- 
tack on  the  palace,  according  to  Juan  de 
Onl  of  the  New  York  Times  in  Lima,  was 
CoL  Oonsalo  Briceno,  who  was  trained  at  the 
U.S.  Ranger  school  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Oa. 

No  doubt  U.S.  aid  has  maintained  order 
and  defended  democratic  regimes  in  some 
Latin-American  countries  In  the  last  decade, 
but  there  has  been  Just  enough  of  the  Peru 
pattern  to  provoke  a  growing  reaction  against 
continued  military  aid  to  Latin  America 
both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

SZVOI.T  nr  thx  sxnatx 

Senator  Hdbxst  Humphskt,  the  Demo- 
cratic whip,  has  been  warning  for  years  that 
Washington's  assistance  programs  have  been 
encoviraglng  an  arms  race  in  Latin  America 
among  countries  that  cannot  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  their  people. 
Senator  Watwx  ICoisx,  of  Oregon,  who  heads 


the  Latm-Amerlean  Suboommlttae  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commlttss.  has 
started  an  inquiry,  not  only  Into  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  but  Into  the  rela- 
tionships between  U.S.  mlUtary  olBcers  and 
the  Qovemments  of  Latin-American  coim- 
tries  where  they  are  stationed.  And  Sena- 
tor EsKKST  GsuKNiKc.  of  A^ksks,  caUsd  today 
for  "an  end  to  this  tmsultable  and  fruitleaa" 
program  of  arms  assistance. 

This  U  probably  too  drastic  a  remedy,  for 
there  is  serious  trouble  in  Venesuela  and 
elsewhere.  Also,  the  military  in  Latin 
America  wm  get  arms  somewhere  else,  no 
matter  what  Washington  says  and  no  matter 
how  much  their  people  starve.  But  there  is 
a  case  for  review  and  revision,  if  not  aboli- 
tion, of  the  program. 

When  the  United  States  had  to  keep  100,. 
000  men  in  Latin  America  during  the  last 
war,  it  was  argued  that  Washington  ahouM 
provide  arms  to  the  Latin  Americans  so  that 
they  could  help  defend  the  hemlq>hcra  and 
relieve  tu  of  this  responsibility. 

Since  then,  the  United  States  has  provided 
mlUtary  assistance  to  Latin  America  as  fol- 
lows (fiscal  years) :  1052.  9200,000;  1953.  tll.- 
200,000;  1954.  •34.600,000;  1986.  tSl^OO.OOO; 
195«,  130,400.000;  1967,  M3,900,000;  1966,  MT.- 
900,000;  1959.  (54  milUon;  1900.  •53.700,000: 
IBSl,  $01,600,000.  And  the  sum  for  the  cur- 
rent  fiscal  year  Is  $03,000,000  and  the  plan 
for  next,  $84  million. 

These  expenditures  have  not.  however,  re- 
lieved the  United  States  of  Its  burden  of  de- 
fending the  hemisphere.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  revolutionary  advances  in  military 
technology,  the  burden  remains  on  Washing- 
ton, and  most  of  the  arms  In  Latin  America 
are  effective,  not  In  defending  the  hemi- 
sphere from  outside  aggression,  but  metvly 
for  fighting  Internal  wan  and  local  poUtlcal 
uprisings. 

Nor  have  most  of  the  other  goals  of  the 
mlUtary  assistance  program  been  realized. 
It  has  not  produced  standardisation  of  weap- 
ons in  the  hemisphere :  The  Latin  Americans 
have  bought  planes  and  thljm  wherewr  they 
could  get  them,  often  with  funds  ««i«^r»g 
economic  hardship  Washington  had  to  try  to 
repair. 

It  has  not  modernized  the  armies  and  t«- 
duced  their  size  in  Latin  America,  or  dcmoe- 
ratlaed  the  Latin  American  military  leaders, 
as  it  was  hoped  It  might,  through  bringing 
them  to  American  mlUtary  establlahments 
for  training.  And  instead  of  increasing  the 
desire  for  a  »iT»iw««<  defense  of  the  hsoxl- 
q>here,  tbere  la  reason  to  believe  that  dilp- 
ments  of  arms  to  one  country  has  Inersossd 
the  desire  for  similar  arms  in  neighboring 
countries  and  therefore  encouraged  the  arms 
race  Senator  HTncrBarr  feared. 


BtiAMX  TTNCLX  SAIC 

If  the  military  revolt  In  Peru,  then,  has 
encouraged  a  review  of  Washington's  assiimp- 
tlons  about  aid  to  Latin  America  it  wiU  be 
all  to  the  good.  The  United  States  has  set 
out  to  transform  and  democratize  Latin 
America,  which  is  something  even  the  Lord 
hasn't  been  able  to  do  in  over  100  years. 
Every  poUtlcal  and  economic  problem  there 
under  the  present  policy  is  Washlngtoo's 
problem,  and  when  the  military  go  on  acting 
as  they  always  have,  Washington  feels  Irritat- 
ed and  rejected. 

MeanwhUe,  the  whole  problem  of  defense 
In  the  hemisphere  has  changed.  Some  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  can  use  our  weapons 
tor  antisubmarine  patrol,  but  nobody  even 
talks  about  "hemispheric  defense"  now.  It 
is  conceded  that  subversion  Is  the  problem. 
that  our  arms  are  now  Intended  to  m*tn».«ft^ 
Internal  order,  that  President  Kennedy  has 
formally  authorized  their  use  In  this  way. 
The  trouble  la  that  everybody  wants  to  main- 
tain "order,"  the  bad  guys  as  weU  as  tlis 
good  guys — both  with  our  weapons. 
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PRESENT    LOW    INVENTORIES     AN 
ECONOBOC  BRIGHT  SPOT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
persons  have  discussed  the  stagnation  of 
the  economy  and  the  difficulties  it  has 
faced,  particularly  the  serious  difficulty 
of  the  high  level  of  unonployment.  which 
has  persisted,  almost  without  change, 
since  February. 

There  was  some  optimism,  several  days 
ago.  about  the  figures  which  were  re- 
leased, indicating  that  July  unemploy- 
ment is  estimated,  not  at  5.5  percent, 
but  at  5.3  percent.  Actually,  the  figure 
is  5.34  percent;  and  it  declined  from  5.47 
percent,  a  month  ago. 

As  chairman  of  the  Statistics  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
I  think  I  can  say — and  I  think  most 
economists  would  agree — that  that 
change  in  unemployment  is  not  signif- 
icant; this  kind  of  statistical  shift  does 
not  add  up  to  much.  So  we  still  have  a 
serious  and  substantial  unemployment 
problem. 

Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  some  bright  spots  and  some  most 
encouraging  elements  in  our  economy. 
One  is  the  fact  that  the  gross  national 
product  has  increased  at  a  very  substan- 
tial rate  over  the  past  year.  Another  is 
that  the  automobile  industry  is  going 
along  very  well.  Another  is  that  per- 
sonal income  r«nains  extremely  high, 
and  is  climbing. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments is  that  inventories — ^which  in  the 
past  have  been  cloeely  associated,  as  I 
shall  indicate,  with  the  depths  of  the 
recessions  we  have  had — ^have  greatly 
moderated. 

While  we  have  moved  ahead  economi- 
cally over  the  past  several  months,  in- 
ventories have  not  increased  as  they  have 
done  in  nearly  all  cases  before  in  a  pe- 
riod of  expansion. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a  recent 
excellent  article,  described  this  and 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  analysis: 

Bconomlsts,  pondering  how  soon  the  next 
recession  wUl  occxir  and  how  severe  It  wlU 
be,  detect  a  generally  overlooked  bright  spot 
In  the  economy: 

The  Nation's  manufacturers  are  taking  un- 
usual care  to  keep  their  inventories  in  close 
balance  with  sales. 

"Companies  are  keeping  much  sharper 
watch  on  Inventories  in  the  present  recovery 
than  during  past  business  expansions,"  de- 
clares Norris  O.  Johnson,  vice  president  and 
senior  economist  of  New  York's  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

The  article  continues  by  stating ; 

The  relatively  trim  condition  of  manufac- 
turers* inventories  will  tend  to  limit  the 
length  and  severity  of  any  approaching 
slump,  many  analysts  say.  When  recessions 
hit.  companies  are  forced  to  readjust  their 
stocks  to  a  reduced  level  of  sales.  Such  cut- 
backs have  weighed  heavily  on  general  busi- 
ness activity  (during  past  recessions. 

For  example,  during  the  last  recession, 
which  occurred  in  1960-61,  the  rate  of  in- 
vestment in  business  inventories,  on  an 
annual  basis,  declined  by  $14.4  billion,  econ- 
omists note.  That  accounted  for  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  decline  of  private  do- 
mestic Investment  during  the  recession, 
from  a  979.1  bUUon  to  a  $60.1  billion  rate. 


Mr.  President,  recent  hearings  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  inventory 
accumulation  showed  exactly  that,  that 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  recessions 
that  we  have  had,  particularly  in  the  last 
10  or  12  years,  could  be  accounted  for  by 
shifts  in  inventory  policy  on  the  part  of 
industry. 

This  Wall  Street  Journal  article  em- 
phasizes and  underlines  how  true  that  is. 

At  the  present  time,  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  so  much  about  that.  It  should  be 
a  distinctly  stabilizing  force  in  any 
recession. 

For  example,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  has  a  table  suggesting  why 
economists  are  cheered  by  the  position 
of  inventories.  It  compares  the  relation 
of  manufacturing  inventories  and  sales 
on  June  30  with  comparable  data  at 
the  outsets  of  past  recessions.  The  ratio 
is  obtained  by  dividing  1  month's  sales 
into  inventory  on  hand  and  figures  are 
seasonally  adjusted. 

On  that  basis,  it  shows  that  for  June 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  past 
p>eriods  when  recessions  began,  the  in- 
ventory-to-sales  ratio  is  substantially 
better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  inventories 
for  June  were  only  1.72  times  the  June 
sales  reported  this  past  week.  That  is 
lower  than  the  comparable  ratio  in  the 
months  that  preceded  any  of  the  four 
recessions  of  the  postwar  period. 

Incidentally,  the  ratio  was  the  highest 
just  before  the  most  serious  recession  we 
had  in  recent  years,  which  was  the  reces- 
sion beginning  in  July  1957. 

So  this  is  very,  very  encouraging  in- 
formation for  the  economy.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  many  elements  which  indicate 
it  may  not  be  wise  or  necessary  or  de- 
siirable  to  have  a  tax  cut  under  present 
circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  been 
referring,  written  by  Mr.  Alfred  lJ 
Malabre.  Jr..  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the  Record| 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Lean  Ikventokies — Industry's   Tight   Rein 

ON  Stocks  Would  Ease  Impact  or  a  Re- 

cxssioN — Moke    CAPAcrry,     Level     Prices, 

New   Computers,   Hxlp  Gear   Supplies  to 

Sales  Pace — Whirlpool's  Paster  Reflexes 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 

Economists,  pondering  how  soon  the  next 
recession  will  occur  and  how  severe  it  will 
be,  detect  a  generally  overlooked  bright  spot 
in  the  economy: 

The  Nation's  manufacturers  are  taking 
unusual  care  to  keep  their  inventories  in 
close  balance  with  sales. 

"Companies  are  keeping  much  sharper 
watch  on  Inventories  in  the  present  recovery 
than  during  past  business  expansions,"  de- 
clared Norris  O.  Johnson,  vice  president  and 
senior  economist  of  New  York's  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

Inventories  of  steel  consumers  are  now 
estimated  roughly  at  12  million  tons.  That's 
a  sharp  33  i>ercent  below  the  18-mlllion-ton 
level  of  May  1960  at  the  threshold  of  the  last 
recession. 

The  May  1960  level  was  equal  to  2.17  times 
the  amount  of  steel  the  industry  produced 
dwing  that  month.  The  current  level  Is  only 
1.77  times  steel  output  in  June. 


Appliance  makers  also  are  watching  in- 
ventories closely.  At  the  end  of  June,  the 
supply  of  laundry  appliances,  refrigerators, 
freezers,  ranges,  dishwashers,  and  room  air 
conditioners  in  factory  and  distributor  ware- 
houses totaled  some  3,468,000  units,  or  2.8 
months'  supply  at  the  June  sales  rate. 

The  May  1960  appliance  supply:  3,811,000 
units,  or  4.1  months'  stock  In  terms  of  the 
1960  months  sales. 

a  recession  cushion 

The  relatively  trim  condition  of  manufac- 
turers' Inventories  will  tend  to  limit  the 
length  and  severity  of  any  approaching 
slump,  many  analysts  say.  When  recessions 
hit,  companies  are  forced  to  readjust  their 
stocks  to  a  reduced  level  of  salee.  Such  cut- 
backs have  weighed  heavily  on  general  busi- 
ness activity  diiTing  past   recessions. 

For  example,  during  the  last  recession, 
which  occurred  in  1960-61,  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment in  business  Inventories,  on  an  annual 
basis,  declined  by  914.4  billion,  economists 
note.  That  accounted  for  over  three-quarters 
of  the  total  decline  of  private  domestic  In- 
vestment during  the  recession,  from  a  $79.1 
billion  to  a  $60.1  billion  rate. 

Because  companies  are  keeping  closer  tabs 
on  their  stocks  today,  however,  many  ex- 
perts believe  the  rate  of  such  Inventory  In- 
vestment may  decline  no  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion or  $8  billion,  on  an  annual  basis,  during 
any  immediate  setback  of  the  dimensions 
they  foresee. 

"Because  of  today's  healthy  inventory  situ- 
ation, the  amplitude  of  a  new  recession  will 
be  substantially  reduced,"  predlcta  a  top 
economist  at  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  a  nonprofit  business  research 
group. 

low  inventory-sales  ratio 

The  table  below  suggests  why  economists 
are  cheered  by  the  position  of  inventories. 
It  comftares  the  relation  of  manufacturing 
inventories  and  sales  on  June  30  with  com- 
parable data  at  the  outsets  of  past  reces- 
sions. Dollars  are  In  bllllona.  The  ratio  is 
obtained  by  dividing  1  month's  sales  Into 
Inventory  on  hand,  and  figures  are  seasonally 
adjusted. 
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As  the  table  shows.  Inventories  at  latest 
report  were  only  1.72  times  the  June  sales 
reported  this  week.  This  Is  lower  than  the 
comparable  ratio  In  the  months  that  pre- 
ceded any  of  the  four  recessions  of  the 
postwar  period. 

The  Inventory-sales  ratio  was  highest  in 
July  1957  Just  before  the  severest  of  the 
postwar  slumps.  In  that  setback,  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  output — a  key  measure  of 
business  activity — fell  14  percent.  In  the 
1960-61  downturn,  when  inventories  were 
held  closer  to  sales,  production  declined  only 
7  percent. 

A  cautious  buildup 

The  record  shows  that  manufacturers  have 
been  slower  to  build  up  their  stocks  in  the 
current  expansion  than  during  previous  re- 
coveries. The  June  30  inventory  level  of 
%56.9  billion  is  only  6  percent  above  the  level 
of  Februao-y  1961.  at  the  pit  of  the  last 
recession.  It's  smaller  than  the  rise  in  any 
postwar  recovery  and  far  below  the  40  per- 
cent average  rate  of  inventory  buildup  for 
the  four  recoveries. 


There  are  eeveral  outstanding  reeaons  for 
the  pneent  trim  eondltton  of  manuf  aotunn' 
InventorlM.  analyBta  agree. 

The  shvp  growth  of  produotlon  ompmettr 
In  many  industrlee  is  dted  as  one  major 
factor.  In  June  such  basle  Industrlee  m 
metals,  textiles,  chemicals,  and  petroleum 
were  operating  at  only  76  percent  of  capacity, 
it  Is  estimated.  That  comparss  with  some 
81  percent  of  capacity  In  these  Industries 
in  use  In  May  I960,  before  the  1960-61  set- 
back. And  It's  far  under  the  86  percent 
rate  of  July  1967  and  the  B8  percent  rate  of 
July  1953. 

810  CAPAdTT,  FAOT  DEUTIST 

The  expanded  capacity  to  produce  things 
enables  manufacturers  to  deliver  goods  more 
swiftly  than  in  earlier  years.  Knowing  this, 
many  ciistomers  are  content  to  order  goods 
as  needed,  without  fear  of  long  delays  in 
delivery. 

"We  know  we  can  get  steel  In  6  to  8  weeks, 
at  most,  so  we  don't  worry  about  kMplng  a 
big  supply  on  hand,  as  we  once  did."  reports 
I<eon  Mensl,  procurement  administrator  of 
American  Machine  *  Foundry  Co.  "Several 
years  ago,  it  often  took  up  to  3  months  to 
get  delivery." 

Joseph  B.  Lanterman.  president  of  Amsted 
Industries.  Inc.,  a  Chicago-based  steel  user, 
adds.  "Just  a  yean  ago,  one  of  our  subsidi- 
aries, a  large  buyer  of  steel  bars,  would  keep 
8  to  6  months'  supply  of  steel  in  the  yard: 
today,  the  maTlmum  inventory  Ls  between  46 
and  60  days."  The  executive  observes  "a 
general  trend  toward  faster  deliveries  from 
aU  types  of  suppliers." 

Many  officials  note.  In  addition,  that  prices 
are  generally  more  stable  now  than  a  few 
years  ago.  For  this  reason,  companies  often 
feel  there  is  no  need  to  carry  large  inven- 
tories as   a   hedge   against  price   increases. 

"With  steel  purices  remaining  level,  and 
even  declining  In  some  cases,  you  can  bet 
we're  not  hedglng-buylng  against  price 
boosts."  remarks  AMTs  Mr.  Menal.  "We  onoe 
carried  extra-large  steel  stocks  because  we 
knew  prices  would  be  going  up  and  up." 

Manufacturers  are  keeping  a  closer  watch 
on  the  slae  of  their  stocks  In  order  to  hold 
down  storage  expense  and  other  inventory 
coats.  American  Optical  Co.,  for  example, 
has  made  substantial  economies  by  carrying 
trimmer  Inventories,  a  spokesman  says. 
American  Optical^  $88.6  million  sales  last 
year  were  supported  by  inventories  totaling 
only  833. 1  mllUon.  he  reports.  Three  years 
before,  the  optical  equipment  maker's  sales 
of  §79  J  mUUon  required  inventories  about 
equal  to  last  year's  833.1  million. 

BXLP  raoM  coKPtmas 

Ths  increasing  use  of  data  prooeaslng 
equipment  for  Inventory  control  has  enabled 
many  firms  to  carry  slinuner  stocks. 

Whirlpool  Corp..  for  example,  several 
months  ago  Installed  a  Radio  Corp.  of 
America  computer  that  gives  the  company's 
executives  detailed  data  on  inventorlee  of 
78  distributors  within  34  hotirs.  Previously, 
this  information,  in  less  detail,  wasn't  avail- 
able for  4  days. 

"If  a  sharp  break  in  sales  should  coms  in 
the  months  ahead,  our  inventories  will  be 
adjusted  to  the  new  level  much  faster," 
says  an  olBcial  of  the  big  appUance  producer. 

Clark  Garrison,  Jr.,  marketing  director  of 
International  Business  Machines  Oorp.'s  data 
processing  division,  says.  "Inventory  control 
Is  one  of  the  most  widely-used  and  fastest- 
growing  computer  applications  In  manufac- 
turing." 

Faster,  fuller  Information  about  Industry- 
wide sales  heipe  prevent  over-stocking,  many 
nfflclals  say.  The  National  Sectrlcal  Manu- 
facturers Association,  for  example,  now  glTss 
weekly  appliance  industry  sales  report*  to 
Its  member  firms.  In  tbs  early  post-war 
years,  NXMA  issued  such  reports  only  onoe 
a  month  and  fewer  appliances  were  covered. 


PERSI8TENTLT    SERIOXTS    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT PROBLEM 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
related  subject,  the  SecretidT  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Goldberg,  has  indicated  that  he  Is 
deeply  concerned  by  the  new  attitude 
on  the  part  of  labor  unions.  In  the  past, 
as  he  has  Indicated,  labor  leaders  have 
said  they  might  be  interested  in  a  35- 
hour  week,  or  even  a  32-hour  week,  but 
this  attitude  has  been  mainly  ritualistic. 
Just  going  Uirough  the  motions.  Now 
they  are  really  serious  about  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  are  fed  up  with  unemplosrment.  In 
many  areas  the  unemplosrment  problem 
is  extremely  difficult,  and  they  want 
some  answers. 

Some  economists  theorize  that  a  tax 
cut  could  help,  but  other  analysts  seem 
to  think  it  may  not  be  effective  in  re- 
ducing unemployment. 

Certainly,  when  we  recognize  that  we 
are  in  the  18th  month  of  a  recovery 
period  and  unemplojrment  is  still  close  to 
5  percent  of  the  labor  force— a  very  high 
level — we  can  see  why  the  rank  and  file 
and  labor  leaders  are  concerned,  and 
should  be  concerned,  about  unemploy- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  top  officials  in  Govern- 
ment are  thinking  exclusively  in  terms 
of  a  tax  cut  as  a  solution.  Mr.  Gold- 
berg ia  one  of  the  ablest  men  we  have 
had  in  high  office  in  a  long  time.  Even 
Mr.  Goldberg  is  putting  too  much  em- 
phasis on  fiscal  poUcy,  tax  reduction, 
and  Government  spending,  and  falling, 
as  I  am  afraid  too  many  people  in  our 
Government  are  failing,  to  recognlae 
that  this  is  a  long-range  type  of  unem- 
ployment; that  we  are  now,  on  the  basis 
of  past  analysis,  close  to  the  peak  of  a 
recovery  period,  and  yet  we  have  heavy 
unemployment 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, we  cannot  reduce  it  by  a  policy 
basically  designed  to  temporarily  stimu- 
late the  economy.  The  effort  should  be 
directed  at  fundamentally  improving  the 
situation. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  who 
read  the  Rbcokd  the  fact  we  had  very, 
very  heavy  imemployment  during  the 
1930's.  Since  World  War  n.  imemploy- 
ment, while  serious,  has  been  compara- 
bly less.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
that,  but  one  particularly  important  rea- 
son is  that  there  are  14  million  people 
in  this  country  over  65  years  of  age  who 
are  not  working  and  who  are  not  in 
need  of  work  because  most  of  them  are 
receiving  social  security  benefits. 

When  we  adopted  the  social  security 
measure,  we  took  out  of  the  woric  force 
those  who  would  normally  be  employed, 
a  vast  majority  of  people  over  65.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  constructive  measures 
which  this  Congress  has  passed — and  It 
has  not  been  fully  recognized — Is  reduc- 
tion of  the  retirement  age  from  65  to  62. 
There  is  no  question  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  will  eventually  leave 
the  work  force  because  they  can  retire 
at  62. 

I  suggest  we  give  serious  consideration 
to  giving  a  further  voluntary  oppor- 
tunity for  pecvle  to  leave  the  work  force, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  at  60  instead  of 


62.  We  can  do  It  without  increasing  ^ 
cost  of  social  security.  We  can  do  It 
exactly  as  we  did  it  when  we  reduced 
the  retirement  age  from  65  to  62.  by  re- 
ducing the  benefits  they  would  receiv« 
if  they  retired  earlier. 

In  my  Judgment,  such  a  move  would 
permanently  help  to  relieve  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  and  do  it  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  by  permitting  those  who  wish- 
ed to  do  so  to  continue  to  work  and  get 
lilgher  benefits. 

One  other  type  of  relief  I  could  sug- 
gest, and  that  is  to  recognize  that  a  very, 
very  large  proportion  of  our  unem- 
ployed are  dropouts  from  high  school. 
This  is  a  great  hiiman  tragedy  in  Amer- 
ica. Young  men  and  women  of  the  age 
of  16  and  16^^.  before  they  can  graduate 
leave  high  school  Perhaps  they  get  an 
odd  Job  for  a  while.  Too  many  of  them 
are  unemployed.  The  former  president 
of  Harvard  University.  James  Conant, 
has  estimated  that  in  some  areas  50  to  70 
percent  of  these  young  people  are  out  of 
work. 

He  has  also  said  that  In  communities 
where  those  young  people  stay  in  school 
there  is  relatively  little  unemployment 
of  young  people  of  that  age.  When  there 
is  a  dovetailing  of  management,  labor. 
and  education  authorities,  so  that  those 
young  people  who  are  not  Interested  In 
book  learning  and  who  are  not  interested 
in  going  to  college  can  concentrate  on  de- 
veloping skills  and  receiving  voeattonal 
education  in  high  school,  it  iforkp  out 
very  well. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  our  Federal 
Government  should  do  all  It  can  to  per- 
suade the  States  to  increase  the  age  at 
which  these  sroung  people  can  volun- 
tarily leave  education  from  16,  which 
Is  common  throughout  our  country,  to 
the  age  of  17.  That  one  aeUon 
on  the  part  of  the  States  throughout  the 
coimtry  would  enormously  help  the  un- 
employment problem.  It  would  greatly 
reduce  it,  not  (mly  in  an  ol>vlous  numeri- 
cal way.  by  putting  young  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  idle  in  school,  but 
also  in  a  more  constructive  way  if  they 
could  take  vocational  education  when 
they  did  not  intend  to  continue  their 
education. 

It  would  mean  that  when  they  left 
high  school  they  would  be  able  to  get 
the  kinds  of  Jobs  for  which  we  now  need 
people.  There  are  many  skilled  Jobs 
going  begging,  because  there  are  not  the 
people  with  the  necessary  skills  to  fill 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  written  by  Jotin  D.  Pomfret  and 
entitled  "Goldberg  Fears  Plea  To  Cut 
Hours,"  may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 
as  follows: 


GOLOBBQ  FKASS   PLSS   TO  OOT 
SKBS    SnZKBS    IF    DNIONS 

Wkkk  To  BB.P  Maks  Moal  Joaa 
(By  John  D.  Pomfret) 

WASHnraroH,  August  3. — Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J.  Ctoldberg  fears  that  a  oontlnuMl 
high    level    of    unemployment    will    oauaa 
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iinlona  to  go  after  &  shorter  workweek  in 
ewuest. 

ThlB  li  tb«  mala  preaent  dftngcr  tn  tb« 
tndnsmal  relMkm  fldd.  the  Secntary 
thlxJB.  An  lotemtre  &ttf  by  labor  lor 
shorter  hours  would  mean  anore  strlkca  and 
would  cause  economic  diOcultlea,  be  believes. 

Mr.  Goldberg  senses  a  shift  in  labor's  mood 
about  shorter  hoars  in  recent  months.  For- 
merly, calls  by  union  leaders  tar  cuts  In  the 
workweek  were  rltuallstie,  but  lately  these 
appeals  have  taken  on  an  air  of  urgency. 

No  one.  Mr.  Goldberg  noted  in  an  inter- 
view, is  asserting  that  it  is  onerous  to  work 
40  hours  a  week.  The  appeals  are  based  on 
the  need  to  reduce  unemployment,  not  to 
Increafe  free  time. 

MEICBZBS    PBJSSS    ITNIONS 

The  Secretary  thinks  that  unemployment 
has  been  underestimated  as  a  factor  in  de- 
termining the  Industrial  relations  climate. 
Unions  are  imder  i>res8ure  from  their  mem- 
bers to  do  something  to  create  more  Jobs, 
he  said. 

But.  the  Secretary  said,  the  added  costs 
of  a  shorter  workweek  would  create  serious 
difBcultles  in  maintaining  stable  prices. 
Th\i8  he  repeated  a  theme  he  has  voiced  from 
a  number  of  platforms  of  union  conventions. 
"This  points  up  the  absolute  necessity  of 
bringing  unemployment  down  to  minimum 
levels  if  we  are  to  have  stabUity  in  lab(»- 
relations  and  are  to  produce  goods  that  are 
competitive  abroad,"  Mr.  Goldberg  said. 

To  cut  unemployment,  which  was  5.3  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  in  July,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg favors  some  specific  measures  such  as 
area  redevelopment  and  retraining  programs. 
He  also  favors  more  general  remedies  such 
as  a  permanent  tax  cut,  investment  incen- 
tives and  other  steps  to  stimulate  increased 
economic  demand. 

Mr.  Goldberg  believes  that  the  general 
climate  of  industrial  relations  in  the  co\intry 
is  good,  but  that  there  are  important  indus- 
tries in  which  the  collective  bargaining  ma- 
chinery sorely  needs  overhauling.  These  Mr. 
Goldberg  identified  as  construction,  mari- 
time, airlines,  and  railroads. 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  that  new  forms  of  col- 
lective bargaining  had  to  be  evolved  in  those 
Industries.  But  he  said  that  they  should 
not  be  government  forms. 

The  kind  of  models  he  has  in  mind,  Mr. 
Goldberg  said,  are  the  union-management 
committees  to  study  Joint  problems  set  up 
In  the  steel  industry  after  the  strike  in  1959 
and  the  longstanding  use  of  impartial  third 
parties  to  resolve  disputes  In  the  garment 
industry. 

"We  should  encourage  the  parties  to  use 
their  own  procedures,"  Mr.  Goldberg  said. 
"If  those  don't  work,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  bring  in  impartial  third  parties." 

Thus  in  the  construction  industry,  it  might 
be  possible  to  broaden  and  adapt  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  labor  contracts  procedures  al- 
ready established  to  deal  with  disputes  over 
work  Jurisdiction,  Mr.  Goldberg  suggested. 

TRANSPORT   FROBLfM  COMPLEX 

The  industrial  relations  problems  of  the 
transportation  industry  are  dlfllcult,  the  Sec- 
retary said,  because  they  involve  both  Juris- 
dictional arguments  and  manning  contro- 
versies provoked  by  technological  change. 

The  core  of  the  airlines'  labor  controversy 
has  been  a  dispute  between  two  unions  as 
to  which  should  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
third  seat  in  the  Jet  cockpit  once  crews  are 
cut  from  four  men  to  three. 

Mr.  Goldberg  is  well  on  the  way  to  resolve 
this  issue.  He  has  achieved  a  settlement  on 
Trans  World  Airlines  and  agreement  on  a 
settlement  procedure  on  Pan  American  World 
Airways.  His  efforts  to  end  a  fiight  engi- 
neers' strike  against  Eastern  Air  Lines,  which 
began  on  Jime  23,  have  so  far  been  im- 
Buccessful. 


The  principal  problem  on  the  railroads  is> 
a  reduction  to  manpower  requirements  being 
pressed  by  tb«  cMrters  and  resisted  by  th« 
unions. 

An  Initial  step  to  overhaul  the  collective 
bargaining  system  in  this  Industry,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg saw,  might  be  to  try  to  recreate  th« 
attitude  that  existed  on  both  sides  in  192< 
when  they  worked  out  the  provisions  of  th« 
Railway  Labor  Act,  which  then  was  passed  by 
Congress. 

FAVORS    NEW    MACHIIIERT 

In  the  maritime  industry,  where  labor  re- 
lations have  lieen  exacerbated  by  a  continu- 
ous Jurisdictional  war  between  unions  and  bj 
controversies  over  manpower  requirements, 
Mr.  Goldberg  thinks  the  key  is  the  creatiou 
of  machinery  to  bridge  the  conflict  betweea 
the  unions. 

Significantly,  Mr.  Goldberg  Is  not  prone  to 
see  final  solutions  in  new  laws.  He  thinks 
that  more  flexibility  could  profitably  be  in- 
troduced into  laws  dealing  with  labor  dis- 
putes that  create  emergencies.  But  the  prin- 
cipal changes  he  would  promote  are  thosa 
to  be  worked  out  by  labor  and  management 
by  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Goldberg  has  been  Involved  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  In  trying  to  help  re- 
solve 31  labor  disputes  since  he  gave  up  his 
Job  as  general  cotmsel  for  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  to  become  Labor  Secre- 
tary 18  months  ago. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  he  has  been  so 
often  involved,  Mr.  Goldberg  said,  Is  so  that 
President  Kennedy  will  not  have  to  be. 

"A  President  is  too  busy  and  should  not 
be  burdened  with  these  matters."  Mr.  Gold- 
berg said.  "Nor  should  he  risk  his  prestige 
too  often  by  intervening.  He  should  use  his 
prestige  sparingly,  reserving  11  for  the  crit- 
ical situations." 

FLXASED    BY    STEEL    PACT 

Mr.  Goldberg  regards  the  peaceful,  early 
and  noninfiationary  settlement  last  spring 
between  the  steel  industry  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  as  "a  major  achieve- 
ment of  this  administration." 

The  "second  guessers"  who  belittle  the  im- 
portance of  President  Kennedy's  efforts 
"overlook  one  fact — there  was  a  breakoff  in 
negotiations,"  Mr.  Goldberg  said. 

"Those  of  us  who  are  experienced  In  steel 
know  that's  an  ominioiis  sign,"  he  said.  "In 
the  absence  of  quick  movement  there  would 
have  been  a  buildup  of  propaganda.  If  the 
company  had  dug  in  at  4  or  5  cents,  which 
was  an  impossible  settlement  for  the  union. 
the  situation  could  very  well  have  drifted 
into  a  strike.  And  at  the  point  the  break- 
off  occurred,  the  company  was  convinced  that 
the  union  wasn't  going  to  settle  for  less  than 
15  or  16  cents,  which  the  company  regarded 
as  completely  unreasonable." 


HOUSE  BILL  DAIRY  PLAN  HAS  REAL 
MERIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
Wish  to  speak  much  more  briefly  on  a 
couple  of  other  subjects. 

The  farm  bill,  as  it  left  the  House  of 
Representatives,  contained  a  provision 
for  the  voluntary  retirement  of  dairy 
production,  which  would  have  permitted 
farmers  to  reduce  production  and  to  be 
paid  $2.50  a  hundred  pounds  for  such 
reduction  of  production. 

There  is  a  lot  of  support  in  my  State 
for  this  proposal.  It  has  certain  diffl- 
ctaties  in  regard  to  administration,  but 
it  also  has  merit. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Wisconsin 
Agriculturist,  an  outstandingly  fine  farm 
publication,  warmly  supports  this  dairy 


proposal.  While  it  is  not  in  the  farm 
bill  which  came  frmn  the  committee.  I 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  prorlslon  and  that 
the  plan  can  be  given  at  least  a  trial 
until  June  of  next  year,  to  see  If  it 
works,  to  provide  a  basis  for  determining 
how  we  can  work  out  appropriate  dairy 
programs  in  the  ne.xt  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Dairy  Plan  Has  Real 
Merit,"  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dairt  Plan  Has  Real  Mzair 
Any   editor  who  writes   about  farm  pro- 
grams right  now  takes  a  long  chance.     The 
odds  are  that  the  bill  now  In  Congress  will 
be  changed  before  this  paper  is  mailed. 

The  present  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  extend  the  present  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs  for  1B63.  This 
seems  to  be  the  best  we  can  hope  for  this 
year. 

One  section  of  the  House  bill  would  spell 
out  a  completely  new  dairy  program.  The 
program  would  run  from  October  1  this  year 
to  June  30  of  next  year. 

Under  the  program  producers  could  vol- 
untarily cut  back  their  milk  production  by 
10  to  25  percent  of  their  1961  marketings. 
Government  would  give  surplus  reduction 
payments  of  up  to  »2  50  per  hundred  for 
this  cut. 

This  program  has  real  merit.  Ifs  volun- 
tary. Each  producer  could  decide  to  go 
along  or  stay  out.  It  would  save  Government 
money.  It  costs  the  Government  about 
$4  20  per  hundred  potuids  of  milk  to  buy 
and  store  surpluses. 

Producers  could  make  additional  l.icome 
by  cooperating.  Most  of  them  would  find 
It  more  profltable  to  cut  back  production 
for  $2,50  per  hundred  than  to  produce  the 
hundred  pounds  and  sell  it  at  present  prices. 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  but  oiu-  guess  is 
that  a  substantial  niunber  of  dairy  farmers 
would  cooperate.  If  they  did.  it  would  mate- 
rially reduce  dairy  surplus. 

The  program  is  sound.  It  deserves  a 
chance. 
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TITO   FURTHER   CURBS   ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Paul  Underwood,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  published  a  series  of  articles  with 
respect  to  what  is  going  on  in  Yugoslavia, 
and  e.'ipecially  with  respect  to  what  has 
been  going  on  since  the  Congress  acted 
to  approve  a  foreign  aid  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  a 
$10  million  development  loan  for  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  Underwood,  in  a  recent  dispatch 
from  Belgrade,  reports: 

President  Tito's  regime  is  cutting  down  stUi 
further  the  tiny  area  In  which  private  busi- 
ness is  permitted  to  function  in  Communist 
Yugoslavia's  economy. 

Under  new  regulations,  private  taxis  will 
be  eliminated  within  a  year.  Private  truck- 
ing and  hauling  will  also  be  banned  within 
12  months. 

Craftsmen  will  not  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  general  production,  but  will  be  limited 
to  performing  services.  Private  craftsmen, 
moreover,  will  be  barred  from  working  on 
building  projects  financed  with  pubUc  funds. 


The  article  goes  on  to  indicate  that 
Tito  is  tightening  the  screws  even  further 
against  economic  freedom.  I  think  the 
article  well  supplements  previous  articles 
I  have  put  into  the  Record,  written  by 
Mr.  Underwood,  reporting  from  Yugo- 
slavia, indicating  that  Tito  was  tightly 
limiting  the  area  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, of  freedom  of  the  press  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article.  "Yugoslavia  Widens  Curbs  on 
Private  Businesses,"  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Yugoslavia  Wide.vs  Curbs  on  Privati:  Bttsi- 
KEssES — Nrw  Laws  To  Ban  Taxis  akd 
Trucking  Concthns — Move  Follows  Of- 
ficial CarncisM 

(By  Paul  Underwood) 

Belcraoz.  YuicOBUiviA,  July  20. — President 
Titos  regime  is  cutting  down  stUl  further 
the  tiny  area  in  which  private  business  is 
permitted  to  function  In  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia's economy. 

Under  new  regulations,  private  taxis  will 
be  eliminated  within  a  year.  Private  truck- 
ing and  hauling  will  also  be  banned  within 
12  months. 

Craftsmen  will  not  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  general  production  but  wtU  lie  limited 
to  performing  services.  Private  craftsmen, 
moreover,  wiU  be  barred  from  working  on 
building  proJecU  financed  with  public  funds. 

In  addition,  a  new  law  gives  authorities 
the  right  "to  interfere  In  time  to  prevent 
negative  trends  in  private  crafts,  either  by 
tightening  the  conditions  for  the  perform- 
ance of  craft  services  or  by  reducing  the 
number  of  services  they — craftsmen —are  al- 
lowed to  perform." 

The  new  regulations  are  contained  in  two 
measures  recently  enacted  by  Parliament. 
One  dealt  with  craft  workshops.  The  other 
constituted  a  code  on  road  transport. 

The  laws  were  approved  following  criti- 
cism in  the  official  press  last  winter  of  the 
activities  of  some  people  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  Private  craftsmen  were 
accused  of  dodging  taxes  and  trading  in 
stolen  articles.  Worst  of  all  from  the  Com- 
munist standpoint,  they  were  accused  of 
evading  regulations  limiting  their  activities 
and  building   up   sizable  businesses. 

In  Yugoslavia,  as  in  all  Communist-ruled 
countries,  the  ofQcial  ideal  is  a  completely 
socialized  system  of  craft  shops,  with  no 
private  businesses  of  any  kind.  However, 
realization  of  this  aim  would  require  greater 
public  investment  in  the  craft  area  of  the 
economy  than  the  Tito  regime  believes 
worthwhile  at  this  stage  of  development. 

As  an  alternative,  the  regime  has  allowed 
private  craftsmen  to  continue  to  function 
provided  they  employ  no  more  than  five 
persons.  They  also  are  subject  to  heavy 
taxes,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  as  much 
as  75  percent  of  their  Income. 

As  of  December  1959,  the  latest  date  for 
which  ofHclal  statistics  are  available,  there 
were  116,000  registered  private  craft  shops 
in  YugoslavLa,  with  a  total  of  149,000  work- 
ers. Most  of  the  craftsmen  were  engaged 
in  repair  and  service  work.  However,  a  lew 
had  been  successful  in  setting  up  small 
manufacturing  businesses,  making  con- 
sumer goods  that  are  in  short  supply. 

The  manufacturing  group  Is  the  one  the 
new  regulations  are  designed  to  put  out  of 
business. 

The  move  against  private  taxis  and  trucks, 
part  of  the  new  roed  transport  law,  gives 
local  authorities  the  power  to  ban  private 


operators  any  time  they  see  fit  within  a 
year. 

The  Belgrade  city  administration  has  de- 
clared that  private  operators  will  be  banned 
in  the  capital  "as  soon  as  poeslble"  but  has 
not  yet  set  a  date.  New  taxis  win  have 
to  be  purchased  for  socialized  transport  en- 
terprises to  take  the  place  of  the  private 
taxis. 

As  of  the  end  of  last  year,  according  to 
OfHclal  statistics,  private  owners  operated 
about  600  taxis.  3,325  trucks,  and  2  btises 
in  the  whole  of  Yugoslavia. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  taxis  are  in  the 
capital.  Most  of  them  are  ancient  vehicles 
Hearing  complete  breakdown.  A  ride  in  one 
is  usually  an  adventure.  Their  departure 
will  end  another  picturesque  aspect  of  life 
in  Belgrade. 


FRANTIC  PACE  OF  SPACE  SPENDING 
ENDANGERS  SCIENTIFIC  MAN- 
POWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
to  protest  the  lack  of  alternatives  which 
are  available  to  Members  of  Congress 
who  at  least  would  like  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  limiting  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  spending  with  respect  to  the 
man-on-the-moon  project.  We  are  all 
in  favor  of  it.  Certainly  this  Senator  is. 
However,  I  think  when  we  are  confronted 
with  a  tremendous  increase,  from  $1.7 
billion  to  $3.7  billion  in  1  year,  we  at 
least  ought  to  be  provided  by  NASA  with 
alternatives  to  determine  what  would 
be  the  effects  if  we  should  go  a  little 
slower  and  should  provide  only  a  100- 
percent  increase,  thereby  saving  $300 
million. 

There  has  been  testimony  given  by 
competent  ofScials  of  NASA  that  because 
the  program  is  going  so  fast  it  will  he 
necessary  to  spend  $7  billion  more  on 
this  moon  project  than  if  it  went  some- 
what more  slowly.  I  think  the  Congress 
cannot  act  intelligently  unless  it  is  given 
this  kind  of  information  and  unless  it  is 
in  a  position  to  assess  the  effect  of  the 
program,  particularly  with  respect  to 
scientific  manpower  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  given  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  William  Proxmire 
Before  the  House  Committer  on  Sciencr 
AND  Astronautics,  Jult  26,  1962 
I  am  appearing  before  this  committee  at 
my  own  request  because  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  the  huge  in- 
crease In  spending  for  space  recently  author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  projected  future  space 
budgets,  on  our  Nation's  other  vital  needs 
and  goals.  Let  me  empliasize  at  the  outset 
that  I  do  not  question  the  Importance  of  our 
space  effort.  I  support  it  warmly.  I  faror 
the  manned  lunar  program  enthusiastically. 
The  significant  question  Is  not  whether  our 
Nation  shuuld  undertake  a  space  program — 
of  cotu-se.  It  should — but  rather  at  what  rat* 
we  should  carry  on  such  a  program  and  what 
goals  we  should  establish  for  our  space  ef- 
fort, in  relation  to  the  other  vital  needs  and 
goals  of  our  Nation. 


This  committee  and  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee, aa  well  as  the  Appropriations  sub- 
committees that  deal  with  ipaee  have  doti» 
an  excellent  job  of  »MT«t»t«^  tb«  *»'n>|S'r¥ 
rte tails  of  our  present  space  prograiaa  ^n^  tb« 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spac*  Admlnlctri^ 
tion  budget  for  1063.  I  want  to  draw  atten- 
tion, however,  to  the  long-range  ImpUcations 
of  the  space  effort,  and  the  many  problems 
that  can  be  foreseen.  These  problems  nuiy 
be  of  great  magnitude  because,  as  this  com- 
mittee well  knows,  the  space  program's  sheer 
size— in  terms  of  dollars  and  resources,  both 
human  and  material — makes  it  without 
question  the  largest  undertaking  of  the  D.S. 
Government  since  the  total  involvement  of 
our   economy  and  Nation  in  World  War  II. 

Already  the  massive  cost  and  rate  of 
growth  of  our  space  program  are  putting 
serious  strains  on  our  Nation's  sclentlflc  and 
defense  capabilities,  and  on  scientific  educa- 
tion. Our  entire  space  effort  can  have  stag- 
gering effects  on  our  education  system,  our 
supply  of  scientific  manpower,  our  Industrial 
defense  capability,  and  on  the  American  tax- 
payer. Comprehensive,  detaUed  study  of 
these  effects  should  be  undertaken  immedi- 
ately. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration already  is  draining  our  limited 
supply  of  scientific  and  engineering  person- 
nel, thus  reducing  the  manpower  available 
for  work  in  defense.  Industry,  and  education. 
This  crucial  problem  of  scientific  manpower 
should  be  recognized  now,  and  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  solve  it. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Moon  Alms  Strain  Manpower  Sup- 
ply," noted  that  NASA  will  need  approxi- 
mately 13,000  more  Bclentists  and  engineers 
in  the  next  few  years  in  order  to  carry  out 
its  projected  program.  The  article  went  on 
to  say:  "There  is  now  danger  that  space 
program  recruiters  will  begin  to  entice  scien- 
tists and  engineers  away  from  other  gov- 
errunent  agencies  and  laboratories  and  then 
from  universities.  "  Yet  at  the  same  time 
private  industry  and  the  universities  wIU  be 
demanding  more  scientific  manpower  In 
order  to  carry  out  their  functions.  The 
question  I  am  asking  Is  tills:  Where  are  all 
these  extra  scientists  and  engineers  going  to 
come  from?  Prom  our  graduating  \mivw- 
sity  classes?  Hardly.  The  proportion  of 
scientists  and  engineers  in  graduating  classes 
has  been  declining  for  several  years  and  the 
industrial  and  especially  defense  demand  for 
these  graduates  has  greatly  Increased. 

To  try  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question, 
I  wrote  to  Dr.  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  Execu- 
tive Dh-ector  of  the  Sclentlflc  Manpower 
Commission.  He  replied :  "I  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power problem  for  nearly  10  years,  and  even 
if  I  apply  my  imagination  to  my  knowledge. 
I  frankly  do  not  know  where  these  people 
are  (going  to  come)  from,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  cut  back  sharply  on  the  use  of 
competent  teachers  in  our  Institutions  of 
learning,  and  on  research  and  development 
in  Industry,  and  In  other  government  agen- 
cies." And  then  Dr.  Ifeyerhoff  came  to  this 
conclusion:  "•  •  •  NASA's  manpower  require- 
ments have  not  been  integrated  and  there- 
fore have  not  been  seen  in  perspective  in 
relation  to  other  overall  needs  in  education. 
Industry,  and  government."  Thto  Is  what 
one  competent  authority  has  to  say  about 
how  the  huge  expenditures  for  our  space 
program  are  going  to  affect  our  supply  of 
sclentlflc  manpower. 

A  spedflc  aspect  of  our  mnshtoomlng 
space  effort  that  concerns  me  to  NASA's  In- 
creasing tendency  to  dl^>ense  with  adver- 
ttsed  competitive  bidding  in  the  award  of 
space  procurement  contracts.  I  recognize 
that  certain  asi>ects  of  the  space  program 
may  be  dlfllcult  to  operate  under  the  sound 
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diaelpllne  of  MlTertlMd  oompetltlva  bkUUng. 
But  thU  la  by  no  mMiia  tbm  oaae  unlTcnally. 
It  baa  ba«n  shown  time  and  time  again  that 
oompetttlTe  bidding  la  the  moat  «ffeetlv« 
way  to  reduce  ooata  and  la  the  falraat  to  all 
companies  ooneemed.  Departurea  firom  thla 
procedure  should  be  as  Infrequent  aa  poa- 
slble.  and  should  only  occur  when  clearly 
and  absolutely  neceasary. 

The  lue  of  so-called  competitive  negotia- 
tion rather  than  advertised  campetltlve 
bidding,  wlhle  probably  preferable  to  sole 
source  procurement,  nonetheless  lacks  both 
of  the  main  virtues  of  formal  competition. 
It  does  not  allow  all  Interested  firms  to  com- 
pete. And  it  does  not  Impose  the  same  solid 
cost  discipline.  WbUe  I  recognize  the  ur- 
gency with  which  our  space  program  is 
viewed.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  need  for 
speed  Is  so  great  that  NASA  should  virtually 
ignore  competitive  bidding.  With  all  the  ur- 
gency of  military  proctirement,  the  Defense 
Department  has  a  far  better  record  on  com- 
petitive bidding. 

Procurement  practices  and  our  Nation's 
scientific  manpower  are  two  specific  aspects 
of  the  larger  general  problem  of  viewing  our 
space  program  In  the  context  of  our  Nation's 
priorities  and  needs.  Several  eminent  sci- 
entists have  spoken  out  against  placing  an 
excessive  emphasis  on  a  space  program.  For 
example.  Dr.  James  R.  Elilllan,  Jr..  chairman 
of  the  MTT  corporation,  perhaps  the  Nation's 
greatest  institution  of  scientific  learning, 
and  first  science  adviser  to  President  Elsen- 
hower said  recently:  "The  United  States  m\ist 
decide  whether  it  can  Justify  billions  of 
dollars  for  man  in  space  when  its  educational 
system  is  so  Inadequately  supported."  And 
further,  he  warned:  "The  Nation  must  seek 
to  determine  whether  It  is  now  proceeding 
too  rapidly  in  this  area  and  whether  it  can 
manage  the  present  man-ln-space  program 
without  weakening  other  important  national 
programs.  Including  defense." 

Along  the  same  lines,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  Congressman  Chxt  Hou- 
nxLD,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlttee,  stated  on  a  television  program 
last  month,  in  speaking  of  our  space  pro- 
gram: "I  have  seen  what  I  think  (are)  very 
worthwhile  programs  in  applied  science, 
which  have  direct  benefit  to  the  people  of 
America,  put  on  the  shelf  for  the  pursuit  of 
some  fantastic  objective  which  may  or  may 
not  be  attained  10  or  IS  years  from  now. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  the  people  are  denied 
the  benefits  which  are  Just  aroiind  the 
corner." 

It  is  plain  that  the  massive  size  and  rapid 
growth  rate  of  our  space  effort  are  having 
the  effect  of  diverting  reeotirceB  away  from 
the  fulfillment  of  other  vital  needs  and  goals 
which  merit  high  national  priority.  The 
task  of  properly  evaluating  the  relative  pri- 
orities of  these  goals  must  be  shouldered  by 
Congress — ^particularly  through  its  control 
of  appropriations.  I  believe  that  Congress 
can  fulfill  this  responsibility  by  more  care- 
fully evaluating  the  enormous  expenditure 
Increases  that  are  programed  for  space,  and 
by  cutting  back  Judiciously  to  bring  theee 
programs  back  Into  balance  with  other  na- 
tional priorities. 

Certain  specific  figures  may  Illustrate 
what  I  mean.  In  the  hearings  on  the  NASA 
budget  befwe  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  NASA  officials  stated  that, 
due  to  the  acceleration  of  the  timetable  for 
placing  a  man  on  the  moon,  the  cost  for  the 
moon  project  was  Increased  by  $7  billion. 
This  is  a  fantastic  amount  of  money  which 
will  be  spent  simply  to  meet  a  somewhat 
earlier  deadline.  It  is  a  significant  part  of 
the  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  that  will 
be  spent  on  our  space  programs  In  the  com- 
ing decade.  The  question  that  ahould  be 
asked  is  whether  each  of  these  massive  ex- 
penditures   genuinely    represents    the    best 


possible  use  for  these  funds,  collected  from 
American  taxpayers,  in  the  general  public 
Intereat. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  object  to  our 
effort  to  land  men  on  the  moon.  Some  pro- 
tests against  the  usefulness  of  this  under- 
taking have  been  voiced,  but  I  reject  them. 
Man's  ambition  has  brought  him  to  the 
brink  of  a  great  adventure  in  space,  and  ovir 
coimtry  should  indeed  work  hard  to  be  first 
with  a  manned  lunar  landing.  But  our 
space  program  shotUd  be  kept  in  balance 
with  other  national  goals.  If  huge  costs  are 
to  be  Incurred,  if  billions  of  dollars  are  to 
be  spent,  we  should  explore  the  implications 
of  this  conmiltment  in  advance,  with  oiir 
eyes  open,  taking  every  possible  step  to  Judge 
the  value  of  what  we  will  be  getting  for  our 
Investment. 

The  significant  question  Is  not  whether 
we  should  undertake  a  space  program — of 
coiuae  we  should — ^but  rather  at  what  rate 
such  a  program  is  carried  on,  and  what 
specific  goals  are  set  for  it. 

I  urge  this  c(»nmittee  to  examine  our 
space  program  carefully  and  set  up  priorities, 
both  within  the  program  and  in  relation  to 
other  national  programs.  I  think  that  we 
must  evaluate  which  projects  in  o\ir  space 
program  ought  to  receive  top  priority  and 
eliminate  the  projects  which  do  not  receive 
such  a  rating.  I  myself  intend  to  offer 
amendments  to  cut  back  the  NASA  appro- 
priation in  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the  stag- 
gering effects  which  the  presently  projected 
space  program  could  have  upon  education, 
health,  scientific  manpower,  and  even  de- 
fense, I  propose  these  four  specific  recom- 
K  mendatlons: 

1.  The  committee  should  request  NASA 
to  make  alternative  proposals  to  show  how 
a  slower  expansion  of  funds  for  the  space 
program  would  affect  the  man-to-the-moon 
timetable  and  other  NASA  goals. 

2.  NASA  should  provide  a  Justification  for 
the  timing  of  the  lunar  effort  In  addition  to 
its  item-by-item  cost  Justification. 

3.  Procediu^s  should  be  established  to 
oversee  NASA's  recriiltlng  of  sclentlflc 
manpower. 

4.  NASA  should  be  requested  to  conform 
to  competitive  bidding  procedures  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  and  should  clearly 
explain  the  reasons  for  any  exception. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  la  no  further  business,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  until  Monday,  August  6,  1962.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  3.  1962: 

U.S.  DiBTBiCT  Judge 
Jesse  W.  Curtis.  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  sourthem  district  of 
California.     (New  position.) 

Coast  akd  Oxodetic  Stjkvet 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  foUowlng  for  permanent   appointment 
to  the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast   and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  captaina 
Pair  J.  Bryant 
Charles  W.  dark 


To  be  commandera 

gubert  V7.  Keith,  Jr.  Steven  L.  HoUls.  Jr. 
ewey  O.  R\ishford    Hal  P.  Demuth 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
James   P.  RandaU 

In  thx  Coast  Oxtabo 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  cap« 
tains  In  the  U.S.  Cocut  Guard. 
Barold  D.  Seielstad        John  P.  Pox 
iHenry  P.  Knlskem,  Jr.  James  N.  Schrader 
Cornelius  G.  Houtama  Harry  F.  Frazer 
Edward  C.  Allen,  Jr.      Julian  J.  Shlngler 


Paul  PoUatt 
Arthur  B.  Engel 
James  A.  Hyslop 
Joseph  Change 
Benjamin  D.  Shoe- 
maker, Jr. 
Frederick  A.  Relcker 
WUUa  A.  Bruso 
Raymond  A.  Tuttle 
Charles  E.  Leising,  Jr. 


Francis  J.  Swan 
Warner  K.  Thompson. 

Jr. 
William  R.  Rledel 
James  H.  McDowell 
John  R.  Sllllman 
Louis  B.  Kendall 
Jesse  E.  Eastman 
Gorwan  W.  Larsen 
Robert  B.  Scott 
Charles  P.  McPauU 


Jesse  O.  Thompson 
Cortlandt  W.  Quinby  Ralph  M.  West 
Lloyd  L.  Stoltz  Charles  E.  Sharp 

Raymond  J.  Fuglna      Gilbert  Hinchcliffe 
Benjamin  P.  Clark  WUllam  C.  Mahoney 

Thomas  R.  Sargent  III  Lynn  Parker 
Edwin  B.  Ing  Louis  A.  Grimdler 

Donald  V.  Reardon       Byron  I.  Reynolds 


Winslow  H.  Buxton 
Robert  W.  Ooehrlng 
William  A.  McFaull 
William  E.  Pratt 
Harry  L.  Morgan 
Vitus  O.  Nlebergall 
John  D.  McCubbln 
Lawrence  D.  Connor 
Ross  P.  Bullard 


Robert  Flockhart 
Leslie  G.  Haverland 
George  W.  Nantau 
Emery  H.  Joyce 
James  L.  Thompson 
Donald  G.  Elliot 
Newton  W.  Wlnberg 
Edward  J.  Worrel,  Jr. 
Herbert  J.  Kelly 


Archibald  H.  McComb,  Frederick  K.  Arzt 


Jr. 

James  B.  McCarty,  Jr. 
Leonard  E.  Penso 
Orvan  R.  Smeder 
George  C.  Steinman 
Victor  Pf eiffer 
Arthur  M.  Vrooman 
William  L.  Morrison 
David  W.  Sinclair 


William  S.  Vaughn 
Edward  W.  Kirk- 

patrlck 
Mark  L.  Hocking 
Clement  B.  Cozad 
Joseph  Mazzotta 
Lionel  H.  DeSanty 
Thomas  N.  Etelley 
WUllam  R.  Sayer 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  com- 
manders in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 


Donald  M.  Reed 
Carl  L.  Parrott 
prederlck  J.  Hancox 
Robert  A.  Adams 
William  M.  Benkert 
Robert  A.  Schulz 
Warren  E.  Rast 
Curtis  J.  Kelly 
Austin  F.  Hubbard 
William  J.  Zinck 
Richard  E.  Hoover 
William  N.  Banks 
Keith  Low 
Daniel  J.  Scalabrinl 
Edward  R.  Tharp 
Wilfrid  N.  Derby.  Jr. 
Alden  E.  Lewis 
Robert  T.  Norrls 
prank  B.  Carter 
fVank  M.  Fisher,  Jr. 
John  J.  Doherty 
David  L.  Davies,  Jr. 
Donald  A.  Caswell 
t«wls  F.  Lovell 


Harry  G.  Kosky 
Neale  O.  Westfall 
Edward  P.  Sawyer 
Burton  V.  Weston,  Jr. 
Manson  E.  Meeklns 
Gordon  L.  Bates 
Carleton  W.  Wahl 
Walter  J.  Felton 
Bruce  H.  Jensen 
David  Block 
Harold  J.  McCormack 
Earl  B.  Cooper 
Rayner  C.  Biirke 
William  H.  Monger 
Joseph  E.  Gould 
Robert  W.  Smith 
James  P.  Flessas 
Robert  A.  Adamson 
David  Gershowttz 
Dono  W.  Moore 
Eric  G.  Grundy 
Jay  P.  Dayton 
Richard  H.  Hagadom 
Robert  J.  Carson 


toward  M.  F.  KlrchnerHugh  C.  McCaffrey 
lloyd  M.  Logan  Merle  L.  Harbourt 

Albert  S.  Frevola  Edwin  W.  Coleman 

Edwin  J.  Brummeler   John  D.  Roberts 
William  H.  Campbell   Raymond  J.  Evans 


Edwin  S.  Radford 
Andrew  J.  Grogard 
Alfred  J.  Unger 
John  M.  Nagy 
jason  S.  Kobler 
Robert  E.  Foley 
James  D.  Doyle 
James  E.  Fleming 


Scott  P.  Berryman 
Willis  G.  Partridge 
William  G.  Blandford 
Stanley  G.  Perret 
John  R.  Allums 
Norman  E.  Dion 
Daniel  J.  Garrett 
John  R.  Mackey 


1962 

Ottls  H.  Abney 
Curtis  H.  Jurgens 
Allen  E.  Armstrong 
Charles  D.  Budd 
Howard  A.  Linse 
Harry  H.  Chapln 
James  McMenamin 
Bertrand  S.  Dean 
Don  by  J.  Mathleu 
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David  W.  DeFreest 
Robert  L.  LawUs 
James  W.  Dodson 
George  D.  Winsteln 
William  W.  Rlchter 
John  A.  Corso 
William  H.  St.  George 
Robert  J.  Bloxsom 
Joseph  W.  Plnnegan 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commanders  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard : 


Thomas  J.  Hynes 
Malcolm  E.  Clark 
Charles  M.  Mayes 
Dan  Rayaclch 
David  P.  Bates,  Jr. 
Rudolph  E.  Lenczyk 
William  L. 

Paulkenberry 
Donald  C.  Davis 
John  H.  Bruce 


Robert  E.  Ogln 
Samuel  R.  Early 
Nelson  W.  Allen 
Roger  J.  Dahlby 
Charles  A.  Haley 
Everett  B.  Kopp 
Edward  P.  Boyle 
William  M.  Barney 
William  C.  Behan 
Edward  F.  Oliver 


James  H.  MacDonald    William  L.  Russon,  Jr. 


Donald  R.  Vaughn 
Thomas  W.  Powers 
Archibald  B.  How 
Herbert  H.  Sharpe, 

Jr. 
Michael  B.  Lemly 


Edwin  L.  Knowles 
Robert  E.  Wolfard 
John  F.  Mundy,  Jr. 
Frank  E.  McLean 
Roy  M.  Wlmer 
Robert  F.  Hornbeck 


Glenn  M.  Loboudger    Robert  H.  Scarborough 
John  E.  V.  A.  Murray  Roland  J.  Frappier 
Vincent  A.  Bogucki       Edward  J.  Gelssler 


Thomas  L.  Wakefield 
John  H.  Hedetnleml 
William  C.  Jefferles 
John  C.  Parker 
Edward  G.  Ware 
E>ale  J.  Henderson 
Frederick  C.  Thomas 
Kenneth  B.  Hofstra 


Robert  A.  Lee 

Lloyd  W.  Ooddu.  Jr. 

Donald  J.  McCann 

Edward  D.  Cassldy 

John  B.  Hayes 

Robert  L.  Davis,  Jr. 

Glenn  R.  Taylor 

Walter  F.  Guy 

Dudley  C.  Goodwin,  Jr. Edward  O.  Wille 

Warren  S.  Petterson     Robert  H.  Sabln 

William  C.  Wallace 

Henry  G.  Cassel 

Hardy  M.  Willis 

Raymond  M.  Miller 

Clarence  G.  Porter 

Carroll  T.  Newman 

Walton  D.  Alley,  Jr. 

Bruce  H.  Edwards 


John  F.  O'Connell 
Emmett  C.  McCarthy 
Robert  H.  Werthman 
Edgar  W.  Dorr 
Joseph  C.  Fox,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  F.  Main 
Vincent  J.  Mitchell 
Benjamin  P.  Rush 


William  A.  Mayberry    Richard  T.  Houlette 


Rollln  T.  Young 
Cornelius  G.  Farley 
Francis  L.  Brlttan 
Philip  A.  Hogue 
Eugene  Carlson.  Jr. 
John  W.  Yager 
Thomas  W.  Wolfe 
Gerard  J.  Perron 
Elliot  S.  Shafer 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 


Thomas  C.  Duncan,  Jr. 
Adam  S.  Zablnskl 
Leonard  M.  Untereln 
Thomas  H.  Carter 
William  J.  Brasler 
Edwin  A.  Schmidt 
Walter  E.  Johnson 
Ross  L.  Moore 


Rudolph  V.  Cassanl 
Anthony  A.  Alloggio 
John  R.  O'Connor 
Ernest  L.  Murdock 
Paul  Nlchlporuk 
James  E.  Thompson 
Eugene  P.  Baumann 
Louis  H.  Mense 
William  P.  Kozlovsky 
Mark  J.  Mlllea.  Jr. 
Edwin  L.  Parker 
Paul  E.  Schroeder 
Ralph  W.  Judd 
William  T.  Sheppard 
James  C.  Morrow 
James  I.  Doughty 
Ernest  J.  Mayer,  Jr. 
Richard  G.  Ken- 
James  F.  Culbertson 
John  M.  Wilkinson 
William  J.  Tlllo 
Gerald  J.  Budrldge 
Dwlght  T.  Ramsay 
Walter  E.  Mason.  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Clark 
William  F.  Boucher 
James  L.  Howard 


Francis  H.  Nolln 
Kenneth  A.  Long 
Richard  B.  Wise 
Alfred  F.  Brldgman,  Jr. 
George  T.  Seaman 
John  R.  Kirkland 
Henry  Lohmann 
Milton  Y.  Suaich 
Carlton  W.  Svrtckley 
Arthur  E.  Ladley,  Jr. 
Jack  E.  Coulter 
Richard  T.  Brower 
Raymond  J.  Copln 
Guy  W.  Mlzell 
Clyde  E.  Robblns 
Verne  E.  Cox 
Robert  B.  Bacon 
Philip  J.  Danahy 
Joseph  A.  McE>onough, 

Jr. 
William  C.  Nolan 
Clyde  T.  Lusk,  Jr. 
George  H.  Wagner 
Billy  E.  Richardson 
Thomas  R.  Tyler 
Albert  C.  Tlngley.  Jr. 
James  A.  Wilson 


Norman  G.  Cubberly 
Charles  F.  Hahn 
John  E.  Moseley 
William  A.  Publlcover 
Albert  E.  Relf.  Jr. 
Rex  R.  Morgan 
Victor  R.  Roblllard 
Arnold  M.  Danlelsen 
Donald  M.  Thompson, 

Jr. 
John  P.  Skllllngs 
James  L.  Pear 
James  M.  Fournler 
Robert  T.  Getman 
Robert  R.  Houvener 
Henry  M.  Helgesen 
Sidney  C.  Tharring- 

ton,  Jr. 
Norman  A.  Toon 
Michael  T.  Brock 
Merrill  K.  Wood 
David  B.  Flanagan 
Henry  Haugen 
David  L.  Green 
Martin  J.  Kaiser 
Alban  Landry 
Francis  D.  Forbes 
Charles  B.  Glass 
William  N.  Spence 
Ira  L.  Krams 
Kenneth  W.  Porslund 
Irvln  W.  Llndemuth 
James  E.  Ferguson 
Joseph  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Richard  Nielsen,  Jr. 
Richard  Rounsevelle 
Leon  T.  Danklewlcz 
Robert  L.  Cook 
Carmen  J.  Blondin 
Bobby  F.  Hollings- 

worth 
Leo  Jordan 
Charles  A.  Biondo 
Howard  M.  Velllette 
Arthur  E.  Gerken 
Richard  N.  Abrahams 
Charles  F.  McPadden 


Howard  B.  Thorsen 
Robert  E.  Larson 
Charles  A.  Mlllradt 
Jlmmle  D.  Woods 
John  W.  Sheedy 
Charles  Leddy 
Edward  W.  Murphy 
Thomas  C.  Lutton 
John  J.  Dlrschel,  Jr. 
Joseph  N.  Andrassy 
George  E.  Walton 
Norman  R.  West 
William  J.  Blckford 
Henry  Suskl 
Richard  L.  Brown 
Prederlck  P.  Herzberg. 

Jr. 
Herbert  H.  H.  Kothe 
Stephen  J.  Dasovich 
Donald  L.  Gordon 
Daniel  B.  Charter,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Johanson 
Alan  D.  Freed 
Daniel  C.  Olson,  Jr. 
Kenneth  R.  Depper- 

man 
Ira  E.  Thompson 
Ralph  W.  Eustls 
Edward  F.  Lewis 
Edmund  J.  Spillane, 

Jr. 
John  B.  Jones- Bate- 
man,  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Overton  HI 
Kenneth  D.  Albrltton 
John  M.  Duke,  Jr. 
John  R.  Butler 
Edward  R.  Baumgart- 

ner 
Charles  H.  Leckrone 
Genntu-o  8.  Duca 
Ralph  W.  H.  Bartels 
Jackson  C.  Arney 
Robert  F.  Ingraham 
Richard  T.  Hess 
Walter  W.  McDougall 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants (Junior  grade)  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard ; 


Wlllam  R.  Bell 
Marcus  W.  Lonsberry 
Garet  T.  Bush  III 
Paul  E.  Pakos 
Charles  S.  Loosmore 
Geoffrey  T.  Potter 
Jack  C.  Goldthorpe 
William  G.  Walker 
Robert  R.  Wells 
Ronald  M.  Polant 
Charles  S.  Mlncks 
James  T.  Montonye 
Stephen  J.  T.  Masse 
James  W.  Miller  U 
Stanley  E.  Bielski 
John  R.  Edwards 
Thomas    J.    Cunning- 
ham 
Frank  J.  larossi 
David  L.  Pepple 
John  T.  Howell 
Gerald  R.  Foster 
Joseph  E.  Vorbach 
Donald  L.  Hoffer 
Andrew  H.  Sims,  Jr. 
Roger  A.  Andersen 
Bruce  C.  Skinner 
Dean      A.      Pranken- 

hauser 
Richard  H.  Belter 
James  W.  Coste.  Jr. 
David  R.  Garner 
Floyd  W.  White.  Jr. 
Ralph  D.  Sanford 
John  E.  Cummlngs 
John  Deck  III 
Peter  A.  Bunch 
John  W.  Gerometta 


James  L.  McDonald 
Thomas  F.  Maruccl 
Richard  L.  Andrews 
Gerald  W.  Seelman 
Harold  F.  Norton,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Shen'<Ue 
WUllam  B.  Hewitt 
John  D.  Campbell 
William  B.  Rowland 
Bruce  A.  Patterson 
George  E.  Krleve- 

meyer 
Otto  R.  Kossmann 
Anthony  C.  Beardsley 
Albert  J.  Allison  m 
Robert  B.  Workman, 

Jr. 
Donald  L.  Mlllroy 
Robert  J.  Imbrle 
Frank  W.  Olson 
Gerald  H.  McManus 
Edmond  G.  Case 
WUllam  M. 

Devereaux 
Ronald  F.  Mlscavlch 
Peter  C.  F.  Laurldsen, 

Jr. 
WUllam  P.  Leahy,  Jr. 
John  E.  Irwin 
Edouard  W.  LaCrolx, 

Jr. 
Thomas  N.  Morrow, 

Jr. 
Robert  Reynard 
Richard  W.  Folker 
Lawrence  E.  Meyer 
Walter  S.  Rich 
James  G.  Heydenrelch 


Clarence  C.  Atkins. 

Jr. 
WiUiam  N.  Schobert 
James  A.  ChappeU 
Robert  D.  Brown 
Stewart  A.  Walker 
John  H.  Holmend  in 
Robert  H.  Thornton 


Robert  F.  Melshelmer 
Bryson  S.  Randolph 
Ronald  G.  Barnes 
John  W.  Klotz 
Jason  M.  Bowen 
Joel  D.  Slpes 
Paul  A.  Welling 
James  E.  Foels 
Frank  J.  Roplak,  Jr. 

In  the  Akmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3305: 
To  be  colonels.  Medical  Corps 

Angen,  WlUard  F.,  02359«. 

Bauer,  Frank  L.,  026430. 

Campbell,  Robert  P.,  024633. 

CarboneU.  Arthur  J.,  024626. 

Cavender,  Savlno  W.,  031005. 

Chrtstlanson,  Charles  S.,  0568^4. 

Collins,  WUllam  A.  Jr.,  OS8178. 

Crosby,  WUllam  H.  Jr..  024639. 

Crozler,  Dan,  026408. 

Deln,  Harry  L..  058752.  ' 

Dunnlngton.  WllUam  G..  061059. 

Eaker.  Alan  B.,  043146. 

Eisner,  David  G.,  030984. 

Geppert.  Leo  J..  026406. 

Hoeffler.  Hugh  B..  OS  1983. 

Holmes,  Robert  H.,  065572. 

Hughes.  Frederic  J.,  Jr.,  026370. 

Hume,  Wayne  S..  059422. 

Jesurun.  Harold  M..  026439.  ^ 

Klehl,  PatU  v.,  026397. 

Lane.  Thomas  H..  051992. 

LeGolvan.  Paul  C.  0246S4. 

Moore.  WUllam  S.,  030992. 

Opsahl.  Harold  E.,  061057. 

Orblson,  James  A.,  026405. 

Orr.  Kenneth  D.,  031042. 

Parker.  Henry  S..  024317. 

Perlmutter,  Nick,  060731. 

Pickhardt,  Woodrow  L.,  039497. 

Rice,  John  S.,  024326. 

SandLfer,  Samuel  H.,  025158. 

Sargent,  Carlton  W..  026991. 

Smith.  Max  L.,  038853. 

Smith.  WUllam  8.,  030968. 

Smith,  William  T.  024341. 

Sprinz.  Helmuth,  030919. 

TUlotson,  James  K.,  052001. 

Vita.  Prank  J..  059664. 

Vogel,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  024321. 

Vorder,  Bruegge  Colin  F.,  026958. 

To  be  colonels.  Dental  Corps 
Avery,  S.  Klngdon,  023684. 
Brown,  Pearson  W.,  023610. 
CaldweU.  Jack  B..  022316. 
Chlpps.  James  E.,  022743. 
Chrlstensen,  John  P..  022257. 
Clapp,  Stacy  W..  Jr.,  030990. 
DeGon,  Kenneth  C,  023676. 
Evans.  Pierre  O..  023351. 
Farrell.  Clement  A..  030988.  " " 

Farrell.  Richard  J.,  025168. 
Francis.  Garnet  P..  Jr.,  030876. 
Goodall.  Henry  A.,  030977.  , 

Hasklns.  Harold  P..  023347. 
Hazard.  David  C,  024335. 
Jessel.  James  R.,  078074. 
Moser,  Ernest  H.,  030960. 
Murphy.  James  M.,  023609. 
Orslnger,  William  O.,  023343. 
Parrot.  Ge<H-ge  H.,  Jr..  023675. 
QuarantUlo.  Edward  P.,  031002. 
Rogers.  Roger  P.,  038858. 
Sexson,  Julius  C,  024630. 
Smith,  Edwin  H.,  Jr..  024629. 
Snyder,  Harry  G.,  038854. 
Talbot,  Raymond  J.,  023608. 
Tornstrora.  Clifford  H.,  043138. 
Walsh,  Robert  L..  023677. 

To  be  coloTiels,  Veterinary  Corpa 
Batcheldor,  Ge<M-ge  D.,  038862. 
Fechner.  Walter  W..  031033. 
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Ktilm,  George  A.,  0648IS. 
Lockwood.  Ifulford  C^  098857. 
UCFMktan.  Olsnn  11^  O81004. 
Murplij.  Laall*  O.,  OilOf  1. 
Saeley,  Alpheu*  H.,  006878. 
Slbcrt.  Baehtrtr^  080022. 
Yager.  BObart  H..  003761. 

7^  be  colonel*.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Adams,  Oscar  H..  040131. 
Bexuule.  Leo  B..  067433. 
Blythe.  Vernon  JL,  O401S3. . 
Boeckman.  Franklin  P..  081247. 
Bums,  Jolin  B.,  081306. 
Busb.  Cluster  K..  070643. 
Butchkoeky.  Jobn,  083548. 
Carter,  James  A.,  031316. 
Coats,  James  Q.,  031260. 
Cochran,  Ernest  E.,  Jr.,  081102. 
Cooley,  George  M..  083644. 
Cousins,  Owen  DeP..  04S33S. 
DlFusco.  ICanrlco  P.,  080276. 
Doyle.  John  P..  040127. 
Ferguson.  Harry  A.,  OS1251. 
Freeman.  Richard  R.,  066180. 
Prey,  Clarence  Van  P..  O401S4. 
Gamble,  Robert  H.  D.,  081208. 
Gelse,  Gerald  B.,  043167. 
Gersonl,  Charles  S.,  066185. 
Grove,  Lee  A.,  056I87. 
Haaae.  Frederick  J.,  081330. 
Hastings,  William  O..  031348. 
Henderson,  Clyde  W.,  031324. 
Hunt,  Albert  B.,  08128&. 
Hunt,  John  U.,  Jr.,  081069. 
Ingram.  James  L.,  081201. 
Irving.  Glenn  C,  043107. 
Johnston,  George  W.,  OS1184. 
Jones,  David  W.,  04S631. 
Kegerrels,  John  B.,  081242. 
LaC<xnbe,  James  L..  031284. 
Lawford.  Prank  K..  097S9S. 
LeMlre.  Joseph  A.  W.,  087386. 
Lewis,  Converse  R.,  Jr.,  O4S20S. 
Lindberg.  Robert  B.,  043206. 
McAIpine,  Arthur  R.,  066188. 
Monnen,  Millard  C,  087387. 
Montague.  Ernest  K..  066800. 
Morrison.  MaiUey  O.,  087380. 
Mudgett,  LouU  B.,  031060. 
Nagy.  Ernest  A..  06S646. 
CRelUy.  George  T.,  040120. 
Peake.  Ben  P..  031168. 
Pendlyshok.  Charles  A..  081304. 
Rustigian,  BarJ  A.,  031068. 
Sanders.  Arvey  C.  043236. 
Sheridan.  John  W..  043156. 
Steed,  OUver  a,  043177. 
Stlllman,  Prank  B..  Jr.,  083547. 
Stith,  Marion  C.  03738S. 
Strode,  Alfred  C,  040129. 
Tatch,  David,  03I116. 
Taylor,  Emerson  B.,  022794. 
Trenholm,  John  H.,  037427. 
Walker,  Herman  A..  037402. 
Watson,  Bascomb  R..  064033. 
Weir,  Roy  I.,  Jr.,  038874. 
Whlttemore,  Frederick  W.,  Jr..  043255. 
Wilkin,  WendeU  R.,  052080. 
Wilson,  George  H..  021007. 
Zurcher,  John  J..  Sd.  088888. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 
To  be  colonel.  Army  Nttrae  Corps 

Jensen.  Emllle  K..  N00060. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  ot  the  United 
States,  imder  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  8284  and  3299: 
To  be  captains 

Berry.  David  T..  078807. 

Whiting.  Jon  K.,  061761. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 


States,   nnder   the   provlslotts   of   title    10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  8284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Abemethy.  Robert  B..  069402. 

Ady.  Samuel  J..  091644. 

Alfredson,  George  H..  094984. 

Alvee.  Robert  O..  089913. 

Anderson.  Edward.  Jr.,  089407. 

Anderson,  Harold  B..  088323. 

Andrew.  Ronald  J..  089408. 

Andrews,  William  R.,  091742. 

Archibald,  Thomas,  091746. 

Baker,  Edwin  J.,  Jr.,  089410. 

Barker.  Robert  L..  089412. 

Bamett,  James  R.,  089413. 

Barrowman,  Thomas  J.,  089414. 

Barton.  David  C,  089176. 

Bennett,  John  S.,  Jr.,  090048. 

Berriman,  Edward  T..  Jr.,  092618. 

B<diach.  John  U,  Jr..  092162. 

Boyd.  Claude  D..  3d.  094913. 

Braden,  Richard  P..  088339. 

BrailBford.  Marvin  D..  089753. 

Bratton.  Vernon  W..  Jr.,  089419. 

Braun,  Thomas  R..  091168. 

Brennan.  Robert  O.,  Jr.,  089186. 

Brewster,  Horace  B..  089422. 

Brooks,  Edwin  C,  094570. 

Brubach.  Charles  P.,  089424. 

Buchert,  Kenneth  D.,  089426. 

Buzan.  Thomas  G..  094999. 

Cahlll,  Ralph  D..  069428. 

Caliboso.  Robert  M..  089430. 

Camp,  Billy  J.,  089431. 

Cantarella,  James  J.,  Jr.,  089433. 

Cartwrigbt,  Edward  L.,  Jr..  089435. 

Casale,  James  E..  003032. 

CasweU,  Kenneth  A.,  091789. 

Catron,  George  R.,  086981. 

Chamberlain,  Craig  R.,  092637. 

Chen,  Robert.  088618. 

Chichwak,  WlUlam  J..  OB9437. 

Chllds,  Leo  M..  091567. 

Chunco.  William  R..  094742. 

CliXtiXi.  Jack  H.,  089438. 

Cllne.  Corwyn  M..  080828. 

Cloud.  Leon  B..  069439. 

Cobel,  Larry  P..  089441. 

Connor,  George  H.,  Jr.,  089194. 

Cook,  William  J..  Jr.,  089445. 

Coombe,  Robert  M.,  089444. 

Corley.  Thaman  N..  089045. 

Cotttngton.  David  C.  089447. 

Crawford,  Robert  C,  092314. 

Crocker,  Donald  J.,  089449. 

Crockett,  William  A.,  089450. 

Cromwen,  George  E..  Jr.,  089451. 

Crysel,  James  W.,  092177. 

Daly,  Charles  P.,  004386. 

Davenport,  WUliam  C,  091805. 

Davidson,  Dean  A.,  089456. 

Davidson,  James  D..  088457. 

Davis,  Peter  A.,  069459. 

Denney,  J.  Thomas  H.,  069891. 

Devltt,  John  M.,  069464. 

Dorf,  John  H.,  092316. 

Duckworth,  Charles  H.,  089466. 

Dukes.  Donald  L.,  086091. 

Durbin,  Jerome  A.,  089051.  1 

Edinger,  Jerry  D..  089470. 

Edwards.  Robert  R.,  089471. 

Elam.  Fred  E,  060473. 

Emery,  Douglas  E.,  095016. 

Eventt.  Larry  E.,  089478. 

Palk.  Richard  H.,  089479. 

Feteroff,  Robert  J.,  089481. 

Fisher,  Thomas  P.,  090585. 

Flora,  John  G.,  089950. 

Pollett,  Franklin  P.,  095021. 

Poeter,  Alton  Le.  R.,  Jr..  089485. 

Preihube.  Garry  R..  094857. 

Pry,  Charles  H.,  094928. 

Furno,  Jlnunie  P.,  004584. 

Gatanas,  Mark  D..  089489. 

Gergulla.  John  G.,  002348. 

Gilmore.  Ralph  J..  Jr..  092349. 

G<rfnes.  Roy  L..  089401. 


Goldsmith,  Walter  B..  Jr.,  089334. 
Gray,  Ronald  E..  092656. 
Gray,  Ted  J..  089492. 
Green.  Thomas  G..  080493. 
Greenwood,  Henry  V,  092657. 
Griffith.  Jack  H.,  Jr..  089486. 
Grones,  Melvln  J..  092367. 
Grundborg,  Kenneth  D.,  090011. 
Hagan.  William  M..  089496. 
Hall.  Charles  A.,  090021. 
Hall.  William  N..  092660. 
Harris.  Franklin  N..  069499. 
Harris.  Henry  L..  092385. 
Harrod.  Robert  L.,  088500. 
Hawn.  Darryl  R..  092387. 
Hayes,  Ralph  E..  090047. 
Heuriques.  Richmond  B.,  089504. 
Henry.  Pierre  E..  095037. 
Herrlngton.  Roscoe  B.  P..  092404. 
Hoffman,  James  R..  091872. 
Hofrlchter.  Francis  P..  089508. 
Holder.  Henry  G.,  094590. 
Hopkins,  John  R.,  089510. 
Howard,  Jlmmle  B..  094300. 
Hunter.  Howard  W..  Jr..  091248. 
HunUngton,  William  L..  088750. 
Huse.  Warren  D..  003434. 
Jennings,  Ivan  R..  089517. 
Jones,  William  J..  Jr..  092075. 
Joost,  Jack  S..  089619. 
Jorgensen.  Kermit  V.,  089520. 
Kahn.  William.  094940. 
Katsuyoshl.  Kenneth  H..  089522. 
Kelley,  Jack  T.,  O950S2. 
Kerr.  James  E.,  O0268S. 
Kieffer.  George  W.,  092696. 
Kllday.  John  B..  089525. 
Klmtira.  Kenneth  K..  089527. 
Kinell.  Carl  E.,  087202. 
Kirk.  William  M.,  Jr.,  094809. 
Lacquement,  Richard  A..  089533. 
Landry,  Larry  J.,  089534. 
Lang.  Nell  B..  089635. 
Langdale.  Daniel  T.,  089241. 
Lazdowskl,  Walter  P..  092702. 
Lazzaro,  Gerald  J.,  080537. 
Leary.  Paul  E.,  094314. 
Lee.  David  W..  090292. 
Lee.  George  B..  069089. 
Lee,  James  O.,  089538. 
Lew.  James  R..  O9S052. 
Llddle.  Jack  W..  090330. 
LlUle.  Warren  T..  095064. 
Line.  Edward  D.,  095063. 
Lowry.  Robert  C,  089542. 
Lyell.  Richard  L.,  092470. 
Lynch.  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  090400. 
Lyon,  Paul  W.,  091914. 
Markham,  William  E.,  092725. 
Marshall,  Wesley  B..  089102. 
Martin.  Robert  G.,  080108. 
Marwltz,  Carl  E.,  089S48. 
May,  Billy  W..  089551. 
May.  Karl  E..  093482. 
Mays,  Jack  M..  001922. 
Mayville,  William  C,  089552. 
McCullough,  Sharpe.  Jr.,  089553. 
McFarland,  James  W.,  089554. 
McKenzie.  George  R.,  094109. 
Mehrtens,  Frederick  J.,  Jr.,  O9507QL 
Melsel.  John  L.,  093734. 
Melton,  Kenneth  P..  089557. 
Merrill,  William  B.,  3d.  087863. 
Miller.  Wayne  R..  004324. 
Miner.  James  P..  088837. 
Moore.  Charles  L..  002739. 
Mosley.  Howard  R..  092100. 
Motz.  Aubrey.  3d,  089562. 
Muery.  Donald  H..  089564. 
Mullenlx.  Ronald  O..  092742. 
O'Connell.  Thomas  R.,  094326. 
Ostlck,  Charles  T.,  089569. 
Otero,  Carlos  A.,  089570. 
Overby,  Gordon  J..  088868. 
Parnell,  William  C.  3d,  O95078. 
Parsley.  Benjamin  L..  091350. 
Peppers,  John  S.,  088460. 


1962 

Peterson,  Humphrey  LaV.,  Jr.,  094330. 

Place.  Darman  C.  089573. 

Polk,  Hurley  Fi.,  095083. 

Polk.  John  A..  089574. 

Prultt,  Fleming.  S.,  Jr.,  089130. 

Rabon,  Jim  D  .  089279. 

Reed,  E>avld  B..  3d,  093082. 

Rego.  Chris  F  ,  089583. 

Reynolds,  Jos-jph  C,  090422. 

Richardson,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  094952.   ~ 

Rlckard,  Wayne  R  .  089585. 

Riley,  Donald  A  ,  089136. 

Rlppetoe,  Joe  F.,  089588. 

Rlsley,  Dannie  J.,  094639. 

Rose,  Terrol  L..  089590. 

Scherz,  Jamet  P.,  086724. 

Schlaak.  Thomas  M.,  089594. 

Schooff,  Maury  W.,  092004. 

Schuetz,  Terr/  L.,  089595. 

Scott.  Engle  V/..  089598. 

Scott,  Hugh  J  .  089599. 

Seller,  Robert  B..  089601. 

Self.  Charles  U..  086744. 

Shaul,  Charles  D.,  089602. 

Sherman,  William  M..  089604. 

Slebert.  Edward  M.,  089606. 

Skllllngs.  Janes  A.,  092562. 

Smith.  Vernelle  T.,  094601. 

Speedle.  John  C.  Jr..  089612. 

Stafford.  Benjamm  A.,  089615. 

Stahlman.  John  R.,  094316. 

Stang.  Arthxir  C.  3d.  093082. 

Steed,  John  H.  094894. 

Stout.  Louts  r...  089618. 

Stowe.  Wain  W..  089619. 

Straight,  Kaye  R.,  094897. 

Strong,  Edwai  d  M.,  094350. 

Sullivan.  Gor.lon  R..  092127. 

Talbott,  Peter  B  ,  088505. 

Tanner.  Junius  I.,  088967. 

Teska,  Thom&s  E  ,  089624. 

Thompson.  Wesley  W..  Jr..  090082. 

Thurgood,  Leon  C,  089625. 

Thurston,  Jot  B.,  Jr.,  091708. 

Timperley.  Bruce  S.,  089626. 

Tracy.  Lawrence  L..  094795. 

Tudor.  Rober  W..  095109. 

Ulm,  Donald  .S..  094149. 

Van  Dine.  Peter  W.  H.,  094506. 

Van  Eynde,  Donald  P.,  089631. 

Van  Horn,  James  £.,  093533. 

Waghelsteln.  John  D.,  094902. 

Walkup,  Larry  R.,  092035. 

Wallace.  Richard  B.,  Jr.,  094150. 

Wanasek.  Rot>ert  E.,  089634. 

Ware,  William  M.,  095115. 

Warner,  Carl  L  ,  089635. 

Webster.  Grady  F..  089636. 

Welch,  Jerry  P  .  090069. 

Whaley.  Max.  089639 

White,  Walter  8.,  Jr  ,  094662. 

Whltlaw,  Nathaniel  O.,  Jr  ,  090604. 

Whitley,  Wade  H  ,  2d.  089640. 

Wicker,  Rush  R  ,  Jr.,  090605. 

Wlcksell,  Harry  H.,  Jr.,  089641. 

WUlard,  Hugh  D  ,  089644. 

Williams,  Stanley  J.,  089646. 

Wilson,  Bruce-  E..  089647. 

Wilson,  Jamr-s  R..  087974. 

Wolpert,  Rob.;rt  A.,  093102. 

Wolstenholme.  E>onald  E  ,  093542. 

Wood,  WUliam  A  ,  092050. 

Wright,  Jack:e  V  .  089649. 

Yeomans,  Wl  11am  A,,  094907. 

Zingle.  Paul  U  .  089653. 

Zorn,  Burl  A.,  093105. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Estock,  Barb(u-a  J.,  L602. 
Morris,  Sarah  L.,  L598. 

7*0  be  first  lieu'enants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Baker,  George  D.,  091546. 
Coleman,  Jerry  B.,  092300. 
Pulton,  Robert  B.,  089487. 
Goodman,  Dorrls  C,  088700. 
Grider.  Donald  A..  089064. 
Hahn.  Ruedlger,  095030. 
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Howard,  Vance  P.,  088745. 
Jones,  Ronald  C,  092683. 
Mereness,  Fenton  R.,  Jr.,  092738. 
Pritchard,  Bob  E.,  091670. 
Slnnott,  George  W.,  089608. 
Wllklns,  Gerald  W..  089643. 

To    be   first    lieutenants.    Army   Nurse   Corps 
Clifton,  Mary  R.,  N3064. 
Corbett,  Mary  J..  N3079. 
Kucha,  Deloros  H.,  N3043. 
Relnpold,  Rita  R  .  N3068. 

The  following-named  person  for  re- 
appointment as  a  temporary  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and 
for  reappointment  as  colonel  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections    1211,   3442,   and   3447; 

Rothschild,  Jacquard  H.,  018077. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
grade  specified,  imder  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284, 
3285,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Osborne,   Edward   J.    (Arty),   090359. 

The  following-named  persons  for  app>olnt- 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
grades  sp>ecified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284, 
3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  captain 
Kramer.  Stanley  H.    (MSC),  089395. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Locklear,   James  P.    (MSCi,  088792. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specifled, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286, 
3287.  3288,  3289,  3290,  3291.  3294,  and  3311: 

To  be  major.  Medical  Corps 
Blunt,  James  W..  OI705079. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Ahlvin.  Reno  A..  Jr  .  05500228. 
Brown,  Allen  W.,  Jr.,  04056099. 
Morton,  Charles  B.,  04070685. 
Saarl.  James  T.,  02284865. 
Solow.  Jerome  J..  04025510. 
Tong,  Edmund  Y.  S  ,  05500537. 
Webb.  Derril  L.,  04043844. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Baker,  Raymond  D.,  04073569. 
Benlncaso,  Prank  V..  04033644. 
Clark,  John  D  .  04037918. 
DeJong.  David  C.  02295408. 
Eisenberg.  Robert  S.,  05707172. 
Klrshman,  Herbert  S.,  05217317. 
Klstler,  Henry  E..  Jr.,  04009419. 
Mologne,  Lewis  A.,  02288740. 
Schneider,  Daniel  J.,  02291533. 
Terry,  Nathaniel  V..  05202448. 
Tlsdale,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  02273713. 
Townsend.  Horace  D  ,  02295346. 
Zwllllng,  William  F.,  04053510. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Gilbrech,  Carmen  E  .  N902173. 
McKenzie,  Nancy  J..  N5407133. 
Sinclair,  Janle  A.,  N2293573. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Dental  Corps 
Cheney,  Daniel  K.,  02304951. 
Dupont,  Albert  A.,  05004112. 
Morgan,  James  K.,  02305011. 
Schwartz.  Roy  S.,  05501788. 

To  be  first  lieuteruxnts.  Medical  Corps 
Puqua,  William  B.,  02300698. 
Hano,  Jessie  E.,  02305172. 
Terrell,  Dudley  J.,  05300192. 


To  be  first  lieutenants,  Veterinary  Corps 
Bellamy,  Albert  D.,  04045418. 
Blanchard,  Decatur  D.,  Jr.,  02225732. 
Carraway,  Claude  W.,  Jr.,  02305963. 
Kovatch.  Robert  M..  02300776. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Beam,  Ida  M.,  N5411401. 
Brlce,  Betty,  N5411351. 
Lebel,  Rita  A.,  N5407492. 
Wlckmftn,  Sally  M.,  N5004911. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Johnson,  Walter  P.,  m,  05215773. 

To    be    second    lieutenant.    Women's    Army 
Corps 
Perkins.  Suzanne  M.,  L2300866. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  «nd 
3288 : 

To  be  captains 

Bills.  Arthur  D.,  04039449. 

Culbertson,  Roger  A.,  0 1925295. 

Howell,  Ernest  R.,  01887104. 

Lampkin,  George  W.,  01939654. 

Moser,  John  W.,  04010625. 

Seeberg.  Richard  S.,  04057491. 

Stottle,  Leslie  J.,  Jr.,  01881981. 

Zangbl,  Joseph  A.,  01890471. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Baker,  Mark  W.,  Ill,  05204166. 
Bezemek,  Ludwlg  A.,  04062194. 
Boyle,  James  A.,  Jr.,  05300030. 
BuUard.  Monte  R.,  05505602. 
Bunting,  Roger  C,  05700454. 
Carmlchael,  Roderick   L.,   Ill,   05307728. 
Dmytryck,  Paul  J.,  05001497. 
Dyer,  Peter  M.,  05302986. 
Pekete,  Alexander  J.,  Jr.,  04068051. 
Harrington,  Regis  A.,  Jr.,  04057452. 
Hlgglns.  Paul  J.,  04065393. 
Korf,  Calvin  L.,  05307489. 
Kromer,  William  S.,  05402472. 
Luna,  Wilbur  V.,  05702895. 
Manganaro,  S.  Joseph,  05507775. 
McKle,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  04063031. 
McMahon,  Robert  W.,  05005339. 
Mooney.  Peter  X.,  05302831. 
Nyfeler,  George  L.,  Jr.,  05406004. 
Parsons.  Ralph  W.,  05301792. 
Potts,  William  E.,  05305011. 
Raffaele.  John,  04067048. 
Rogers,  Jerome  J.,  05700681. 
Stengel,  Charles  W,  Jr.,  05502755. 
Suszynskl,  Joseph  P.,  05305564. 
Vossen,  Francis  C,  04074863. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Benson.  Richard  D.,  05704137. 
Blair,  Robert  H.,  05213421. 
Boucher.  Arthur  G.,  05005357. 
Boyd.  William  L.,  05309634. 
Bradley.  William  A.,  Jr.,  O530688S. 
Burgln,  Charles  M.,  05405545. 
Davis,  Don  M.,  05309021. 
Dorsey,  James  J.,  05405881. 
Kenney.  Donald  R.,  05006679. 
LeJeune,  David  W.,  05409724. 
MacStravic,  James  A.,  05009463. 
Mumford,  Jay  C,  05704705. 
Pitts,  Riley  L.,  05511070. 
Purdy,  John  D.,  04031006. 
Sasal,  Calvin  Y.,  05800205. 
Schumaker,  John  R..  05704910. 
Seavey.  Richard  W..  04084538. 
Shafer.  Harold  S.,  05703872. 
Smith,  Wade  C,  05312056. 
WUlard.  Jack  T.,  Jr.,  05211877. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
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StotM.  In  tb*  gnOb  ot  Meood  Ueutenant. 
under  tlte   provlctoas  ct  title   10.  United 
State*  Code,  aeetloos  9am,  82M.  8989,  8286. 
3287.  8288.  Slid  8290: 
Andrew.  FTankMn  B^lComy.  DatM  B. 

Jr.  Skz^HM^  Georfe  J. 

Bonlne,  Robert  W.      8tKrke.  WlUlam  R. 
Cunningham,  Clyde  R.  Wllford,  Dan  8. 
QUI.  JoMpb  X.  Wllford.  Ned  B. 

McCauley.   Cliadee  X<. 

The  foUowlnc-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  Ueutenant,  onder  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  8283, 
3384. 3385. 3386, 3387.  and  3388 : 
Ailing.  Edward  H.  Ererett.  John  R. 

Anderson,  Sigurd  W.    Falcone,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Fanning,  Charles  J. 

Fed(»rochko,  William, 
Jr. 

Fitzgerald.  William  R. 

FOlllB,  Frederick  L. 


Andrews.  DarUngton 

F. 
Anz.  Allen  O. 
Archibald.  Robert  C 
Arnold,  Douglas  L. 
Bamett.  Ronald  V. 
Barylak.  Bohdan  A. 
Bates.  PhlUlp  H. 
Boudreauz,  John  S. 
Bresley.  Kenneth  V. 
Brown.  Robert  L. 
Butler.  Gary  W. 
Byars.  Joe  D. 
Channon,  James  B. 


Gardner.  Lloyd  K. 
Oamett.  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
OUbert.  Ralph  W..  Jf. 
QUbert.  Richard  S. 
Gnlaadowskl,  Francis 
Gordon.  Richard  M. 
Grant.  William  M..  Jr. 
Grasseschl,  Thomas  A. 


Lawrence.  William  G. 
Leomird,  Allan  L.,  in 
Lubavs,  Konstantlns 

A. 
MacMurdy.  WUUam 

L..  Jr. 
Mallard,  Ernest  L..  Jr. 
Marshall,  Thomas  W. 
Martin.  Edward  P. 
McCoy,  James  B. 
McDanlel,  Richard  A. 
McDevitt,  James 
McKlnney,  John  T.. 

Jr. 
Melshelmer,  Gerald  A 

Jr. 
Miller,  Jack  V. 
MUIer,  Robert  B. 
Mize,  WilUam  F.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Bobby  L. 
Morgan,  Walter  E. 
Morrison.  Kenneth  H. 
Murray,  George  P. 
Myers.  Wayne  L. 
Oakley,  Raymond  C. 
Olson.  John  W. 
Parker.  Johnny  D. 
Perry,  Stephen  O.,  Jr. 
Peyton,  Mark  T. 
Pippin,  Carlen 
Price.  Thomas  W. 


Raley,  Thomas  S. 
Ries.  Thomas  A. 
Riley,  MUes,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Stephen  M. 
Bandow,  Dennis  J. 
Sayler,  John  O. 
Schram,  Robert  E. 
Slomlnskl,  Michael  H. 
Smith,  Jimmy  T. 
Smith,  Robert  R. 
Speake,  Robert  C. 
Splrek,  Dennis  G. 
Standerfer,  Norman 

R. 
Staton,  James  H. 
Stvirdivant,  Robert  D. 
Thomas,  Edward  M. 
Vincent,  Norman  L. 
Welch,  James  R. 

05413356 
West.  Kenneth  M. 
Whipple,  WlUlam  B.. 

Jr. 
Whlttlngton,  Robert 

D.,  m 
Williams,  Stewart  D. 
WlUlamson,  William 

R. 
Wyatt,  Robert  L. 
Yoiingblood, 

Lawrence  J.,  Jr. 


Auffust  S 


Chaplin.  Robert  D..  in  Gray,  Beltron  E. 


Childers.  PhUllp  D. 
Chlrico.  Carl  F..  Jr. 

06317279 
Clarke.  Henry  L. 
Cobum.  John  G. 
Conn.  Samuel  H..  Jr. 
Cornell.  Joseph  S..  Jr. 
Crlder.  Stephen  B. 
Danzelser.  David  A. 
Davles.  David  M. 
DeGlulio,  Anthony  P. 
Dickens.  Homer  Q..  Jr. 
Dopp.  Daniel  L. 
Eden,  Charles  K. 
Egan,  Martin  D. 
ElUs,  James  T. 
Englund.  Douglas  M. 


Grev,  Ellsworth  C. 
Grinder.  John  T..  Jr. 
Hamer,  Martin  E. 
Havener,  Gary  W. 
Hess,  Hunter  C. 
Hlgglns,  Paul  R. 
Hildebrandt.  John  E. 
Jacqiiet,  Richard  J. 
Jeffress.  Charles  E. 
Jones,  Thomas  A. 
Jones,  Wendell  O. 
Joyner.  James  L. 
Juergens,  William  A. 
Keller,  Kenneth  F. 
Kemer,  Richard  C. 
Knudsen,  Peter  K. 
Ladd.  Richard  B. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  3.  1962: 

ASSISTAlTT  AnoaNXT  Gknxral 

Norbert  A.  Schlei,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

POsnCASTSKS 
HAWAn 

Kenneth  K.  Mlyahlra.  Kapaa. 
Edward  T.  Shimabtikuro,  WmiTiaVafc-n^ 
Chleko  I.  Shlmabukuro.  Papaaloa. 

n,i,xifoxs 
James  E.  Case,  Areola. 
William  B.  Karstetter,  Glasf ord. 


Joha  C.  Goodman,  O'Fallon. 
Wlhlam  M.  Lee,  Mount  Vernon. 

KANSAS 

Robert  W.  IXnome,  Topeka. 

NSW  TOSS 

Olive  E.  Westcott,  Cleveland. 

NOCTH  CABOCZKA 

Bessie  W.  Finch.  Aaheboro. 
Thomas  M.  Dunn,  Laiirlnburg. 
Atlas  T.  White,  St.  Pauls. 
Eunice  E.  Ludlxun,  Shallotte. 

OKLAHOMA 

Dwlght  L.  Crawfc«tl,  Ames. 
Mildred  M.  Carr,  Catooea. 
Frankie  M.  Horn,  Sapulpa. 

pnrNSTLVAiriA 
Harold  L.  Adams,  Berwick. 
John  P.  McLaughlin.  Levittown. 
Francis  C.  Bordner,  Kutatown. 
David  W.  Mabry,  Mertstown. 

SOUTH  CASOCnfA 

William  C.  Portner,  Basley. 

TXZAS 

John  H.  Lambert,  Abemathy. 
Carroll  D.  Brlce.  Bruni. 
Dora  G.  Ollbreath.  Deer  Park. 
Thomas  H.  Finger,  D'Hanls. 
Harold  D.  Miller.  Earth. 
Edmond  F.  Jackson,  Honey  Orove. 
Thomas  B.  Baker,  Kenedy. 
Lloyd  J.  Kuykendall.  Kopperl. 
Ruby  L.  Hart,  Nash. 
Jack  C.  Ch-lstlan,  Tenaha. 
Billy  D.  Dockery,  Trenton. 
Clifford  E.  Cummins,  Wlndom. 

TTTAH 

Claude  E.  Scovlll,  Qrangeville. 

WIST  VnODfIA 

Helen  M.  Kessler,  Benwood. 
James  A.  McGee,  EUans. 
John  W.  Zimmerman,  Hlco. 
A.  Leo  Morgan,  Ronceverte. 

wiacoNsnr 
Robert  A.  Ruben,  Fountain  City. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tax  RedactioB  uid  die  Need  for  Rcdac- 
tioE  of  Federal  Expoiditwca 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

oir  xnrTUCKT 
IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Atiffust  3, 1962 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  CoNcanaioirAi.  Record  two  state- 
ments I  have  made  concerning  tax  re- 
duction, and  the  need  for  reduction  of 
Federal  expenditures  in  this  fiscal  year; 
and  to  posl^ne  proposals  for  new  spend- 
ing programs. 

The  first  statement  was  made  on  Jvily 
1,  in  the  course  of  the  television  and 
radio  program  "Let's  Look  at  Congress," 
of  Senator  Kxmnxth  B.  Kkatinc,  my  dis- 
tinguished Republican  colleague  from 
New  York. 

The  second  statement  was  made  on 
July  9.  This  statement  amplifies  the 
necessity  of  reducing  current  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1963,  and  pos^;>onlng  administration  re- 
quests for  new  spending  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IMTKRVIKW    OF   HON.    JOHN   SHKSUAN    COOPEB, 

RCPUBLICAlf,  UjS.  SMBWTOm,  FaoK  Kkmtuckt 
BT  SxKAToa  KmwsTM  B.  Kkatixo,  Rkpttbli- 
CAK,  N«w  Tcnuc.  on  Tklxvisiom  and  Radio 
PaocRAM  "Lbt's  Look  at  CoMGaass,"  Soir- 

DAT,  Jttlt   1,   1962 

Senator  KxATnfc.  This  is  Senate  Kxn 
KxATtNG  welcoming  you  to  another  "Let's 
Look  at  Congress"  program.  My  guest  today 
is  a  distinguished  colleague  who  in  1960  was 
voted  by  a  poll  of  newsmen  the  ablest  Re- 
publican In  the  Senate.  He  Is  former  Am- 
bassador to  India  and  my  dear  friend,  the 
Honorable  John  Shxbkan  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky. JoKK,  it's  nice  to  have  you  here  to 
talk  to  the  people  of  New  Y<wk. 

Senator  Coopca.  Kmh.  I'm  glad  to  be  with 
you. 

Senator  Kzatikc.  You  have  a  lot  of  friends 
in  New  York? 

Senator  Cooper.  WeU,  I  like  New  York.  1 
have  friends  there — yes. 

Senator  KsATUia.  What  do  you  think  will 
be  the  biggest  campaign  issue  this  faU7 

Senator  Cooper.  I  think  the  biggest  cam- 
paign issue— the  one  that  will  have  more  in- 
fluence than  any  other— Is  the  state  of  the 


economy.  People  out  of  work  are  going  to 
continue  to  wonder  how  long  they  are  going 
to  be  out  of  work.  Businessmen  are  going 
to  wonder  about  their  business.  ConKuners 
and  everyone  will  wonder  about  continued 
high  prices  but  generally,  whether  our  econ- 
omy is  going  to  pick  up  or  whether  it's  going 
to  stagnate.  If  It  stagnates,  it  must  go  down, 
I  think. 

Senator  Keatinc.  How  do  you  feel  about  a 
tax  cut  at  ths  time? 

Senator  Cooper.  Ej:n,  this  is  what  I  be- 
lieve. We  know  there  is  great  imcertalnty 
in  the  country  today.  A  part  of  that  un- 
certainty grows  out  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
administration  about  its  fiscal  policy.  It's 
evident  from  the  record  that  we  will  have 
had  three  deficits — In  1961  about  $4  billion 
(of  course,  part  of  that  might  be  attributed 
to  the  Elsenhower  administration) ,  a  deficit 
In  1963  of.  I  think,  $7  billion,  and  now  it's 
agreed  well  have  a  deficit  In  1963,  imless 
something  Is  done,  of  $4  to  $5  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  deficit  financing  has  failed 
as  a  measiixe  to  spur  the  economy.  If  we 
must  have  a  deficit,  it  Is  preferable  to  have 
it  come  about  as  the  result  of  a  tax  cut, 
because  a  tax  cut  will  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
enact  a  tax  cut  this  year.  If  the  admin- 
istration doesn't  propose  it,  I  think  at  least 
the  Republican  Party  ought  to  agree  on  one 
and  urge  it  in  the  Finance  Committee  and  in 
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the  Ways  ajid  Means  Oommlttee  and  if 
they're  not  successful,  at  least  off  and  on 
the  floor.  I  remember  In  1864.  and  you  do 
too  because  you  were  In  the  Congress,  that 
there  had  b«!en  deficit*  for  2  or  3  years. 
There  was  a  deficit  In  1854  anticipated  ol 
about  $4  bUUon  and  yet  President  Elsen- 
hower had  the  courage  to  propose  a  tax  bill. 
It  was  a  tax  cut  of  about  »7Vi  bilUon  an- 
nually. I  assume  today  that  it  would  be 
tlO  or  tl2  billion.  I  think  that  we  for- 
got that  we'\e  had  a  continuing  tax  sav- 
ings for  the  people  since  1954  of  W  to  $12 
billion  a  year.  Now  what  happened  after 
the  tax  cut?  The  next  year  there  was  a 
Blight  deficit,  but  in  the  following  year  there 
was  a  considerable  surplus.  You  had  the 
largest  Investment  then,  after  that  tax  cut, 
there  had  been  since  World  War  U.  and  even 
before  World  War  U.  I  believe  that  if  we 
enact  a  tax  cut  Uils  year,  that  it  would  have 
that  same  stimulating  effect. 

Senator  Kcitinc.  What  kind  of  a  tax  cut 
did  you  have  in  mind? 

Senator  Cooper.  I  would  Just  say  that  it 
would  have  ta  be  something  on  the  order 
of  the  one  we  enacted  In  1954.  Not  the 
same,  because  you  had  other  problems  then — 
excess  profits  and  other  matters.  But  I 
would  say,  to  reduce  the  corporate  tax  maxi- 
mum from  52  to  47  percent,  and  then  have 
corresponding  decreases  In  the  tax  rates  of 
all  classifications— both  the  corporations  and 
to  individuals  I  would  point  out  that  If 
this  should  b-;  done — assuming  that  there 
was  a  reduclU.n  of  about  $8  or  $9  billion— 
that  about  f 2  i  to  93  bilUon  of  this  would 
go  to  the  corporations.  The  remainder 
ux>uld  go  to  the  individual  income  taxpayer. 
I  think  it  would  give  a  tremendous  spur  to 
the  economy.  Also.  I  think  that  it  would 
have  an  effect  upon  confidence  abroad  and 
would  tend  to  aalt  the  outflow  of  gold.  But. 
Ke.n,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  accompanied 
by  reductions  in  spending,  too. 

Senator  Keating.  How  would  you  go  about 
that? 

Senator  Cooier.  Well,  that's  been  one  of 
the  problems  up  here,  as  you  know.  Some 
of  us  In  the  Cor  gress — and  Im  one  of  them — 
favor  what  are  called  liberal  programs. 

I  would  call  -.hem  human  programs.  But 
they  are  based  upon  our  ability  to  pay  for 
them.  I  would  say  that,  this  year,  to  make 
a  tax  cut  credlteble — to  give  confldence  to 
the  people  and  .ibroad— that  the  administra- 
tion should  Itsflf  cut  back  all  our  programs, 
except  defense,  by  a  reasonable  amount.  If 
they  will  not  do  It.  then  I  believe  that  the 
Republicans  in  the  Congress  should  offer 
amendments  ta  every  appropriation  bill, 
other  than  def  mse.  A  reasonable  cutback, 
of  say  Just  5  or  6  percent,  wouldn't  disturb 
any  agency  ard  it  would  show  that  you 
really  meant  business.  Now  a  lot  of  people 
say.  "well  that's  unscientific."  But  all  mem- 
bers cant  agr«e  on  every  bill.  Everybody 
could  agree  upon  a  reasonable  cutback,  be- 
cause they  know  It  would  not  hurt  any  agen- 
cies. So  I  thlik  that  Is  the  second  thing 
that  should  be  done. 

Senator  Keating.  You  travel  around  the 
country  a  great  deal.  What  general  reac- 
tions do  you  find  to  the  President  and  his 
policies? 

Senator  Coo'eh.  Well,  at  the  beginning, 
and  for  a  long  time,  the  President  has  en- 
Joyed  a  great  deal  of  personal  popularity. 
1  think  he  dots  now.  But,  I  Just  have  to 
say  what  all  o."  us  know,  and  what  we  are 
talking  about  now — that  there  Is  this  basic 
uncertainty  about  the  state  of  the  economy. 
I  think  It  grows  from  this  conflict  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  depend  upon  deficit  spend- 
ing to  spur  the  economy:  or  whether  we 
win  have  a  tax  cut  and  some  sacrifice  in 
spending. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  make  one  other  point.  I 
do  agree  with  the  administration  on  one 
proposal  and  I  don't  know  that  I  have  much 
support  from  my  colleagues  on  the  Republl- 
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can  side.  But  I  do  support  the  proposal  for 
withholding  ot  Interest  and  dividends,  be- 
cause we  are  losing  about  a  bilUoa  doUars  a 
year  of  unpaid  taxes  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest that  have  been  payable  under  law 
since  1913.  Really,  I  think  this  U  wher« 
businessmen  could  contribute  som«t2ilxkg. 
I  think  Instead  of  oppoeing  this  they  should 
support  it,  because  if  they  beUeve  in  fiscal 
Integrity,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  op- 
pose an  effort  to  collect  a  bllUon  dollars  of 
unpaid  taxes.  Now  that.  too.  would  help 
create  confldence,  would  help  reduce  these 
spending  proposals  and  expenditures;  and  I 
think  it  would  help  accomiJllsh  what  I  have 
been  talking  about— that  is  a  tax  cut.  plus 
reduction  of  spending,  to  spur  the  economy. 

Senator  Keating.  Recently,  you  criticized 
what  you  termed  the  •administration's  ob- 
sessive drive  for  power"— that  is  the  phrase 
you  used.  Is  President  Kennedy  acting  any 
differently  in  that  regard  from  Roosevelt. 
Triunan,  and  Eisenhower? 

Senator  Cooper.  Someone  has  said  that 
when  one  has  power  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  believe  that  yotir  policies  are  right 
and  to  seek  the  means  to  achieve  your  ends. 
But  I  must  say  that  President  Eisenhower 
was  very  conscious  of  the  separation  of 
powers  between  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive. I  think  he  observed  that  very  care- 
fully. And  President  Roosevelt,  on  at  least 
one  of  the  most  famous  historical  occasions, 
attempted  to  secure  his  aims  by  packing  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  was  a  tremendous 
outburst  of  resentment  against  it.  President 
Truman  attempted  to  seize  the  steel  indus- 
try There  was  an  outburst  against  it  and. 
of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  denied  him 
that  power. 

This  administration  has  asked,  apaln  and 
again,  for  the  Congress  to  transfer  to  the 
Executive  the  power  to  WTite  the  specifics  of 
legislation.  Now  what  does  that  mean?  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  not  do  the  best  job 
always,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
some  people  over  In  the  administration  are 
not  subject  to  public  criticism  and  debate, 
or  can  do  any  better  Job.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  think  so.  But  the  basic  proposi- 
tion Involved  in  this  is  that  there  is  a  means 
given  under  the  Constitution  to  examine,  to 
debate,  to  accept,  to  reject,  to  modify  any 
proposal,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  we  give  that 
up.  then  we  have  denied  a  very  basic  essen- 
tial of  our  form  of  government.  I  am  rather 
surprised — and  It's  not  very  good  to  ba  criti- 
cal of  newspapers — but  some  newspapers 
seem  to  believe  that  just  because  the  Presi- 
dent submits  a  program,  there's  some  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  accept  it 
without  debate  or  criticism.  Debate  and 
criticism— they  are  In  my  view  the  distin- 
guishing factor — one  of  them — between  a 
free  country  and  a  totalitarian  system. 

Senator  Keating.  That's  a  very  eloquent 
statement,  John. 

Senator  Cooper.  Well.  I  feel  this  and  I've 
always    felt    It. 

Senator  Keating.  To  change  the  subject 
i-.ow  for  a  moment,  you  were  our  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  India  and  you  have,  this  last 
week,  been  critical  of  Mr.  Nehru's  proposed 
purchase  of  Mig  airplanes  from  Russia.  In 
your  judgment,  has  India's  unfriendly  De- 
fense Minister,  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  any 
chance  of  becoming  successor  to  Mr.  Nehru? 

Senator  Cooper.  Yes.  Of  course.  I  cannot 
try  to  talk  about  what  might  happen  in  an- 
other country  but  I  must  say  that  in  my  ex- 
perience In  India,  I  recognized  that  Mr. 
Menon  was  a  very  forceful  man,  that  he  is 
a  very  determined  man  and  a  very  able  man. 
I  thought  from  the  very  beginning  that  he 
had  the  possibility  of  becoming  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  India.  Now  whether  that  is  going  to 
occur  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  I  would  cer- 
tainly say  that  It's  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

Senator  Keating.  Do  you  see  any  decline 
in  American  support  for  the  United  Nations? 


Senator  Cooper.  WeU  there%  been  a  great 
<lebate  raised  on  it  this  year,  aa  you  know. 
I  dant  think  tta««'s  a  dwdlaa.  What  I 
think  la  happening  is  this.  Iteder  the  ad- 
minlstraUon  of  President  Xisenhowcr,  there 
was  a  certain  quietness  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people  in  this  country  who  didnt  feel 
too  kindly  about  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  because  of  President  Bisenhower's  in- 
fltiMiee  and  support,  there  wasn't  much  talk 
about  It.  But  I  believe  In  the  last  year,  with 
certain  reverses  and  also  with  dangers  be- 
coming quite  apparent — in  Berlin.  Laos  and 
other  places — that  many  people  have  sought 
to  find  a  reason  for  these  reverses  in  the 
United  Natloxis.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
viewpoint.  Ken. 

Senator  Keating.  Do  you  support  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  Cuba  and  Laos? 

Senator  Cooper.  Cuba  Is,  to  me,  a  xnatter 
which  has  passed.  At  the  time  I  felt  that 
the  administration  should  have  made  a 
choice.  One  choice  would  have  been  not 
to  support  the  invasion;  but  If  It  did  support 
the  invasion,  then  I  think  it  was  bound  to 
support  it  fully.  But  It  did  not  do  either. 
So  that  was  a  failure.  But  It's  pcut  now, 
and  frankly  I  do  not  see  anything  we  can 
do  now  except  to  let  Castro  stew  in  his 
own  Juice.  I  wish  we  had  not  paid  as  much 
attention  to  him — give  him  as  much  Im- 
portance. He  Is  not  that  important.  He's 
having  great  troubles  and  It's  possible  that 
he'll  fall. 

Senator  Keating.  Let  me  ask  you  a  politi- 
cal question  to  close  the  program.  How  do 
you  assess  Republican  prospecU  for  next 
November? 

Senator  Cooper.  I  believe  the  Republicans 
will  win  the  House  and  I  think  that  we  can 
gain  seats  In  the  Senate.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how   many,  but   I   believe   that  is  correct. 

Senator  Keating.  You  are  a  very  cultivated 
gentleman  and  still  they  tell  us  you  wear 
red  suspenders  when  you  campaign  all  over 
Kentucky.  Do  you  have  a  split  personality? 
Senator  Cooper.  Well,  I  suppose  all  of  us 
have  a  split  personality,  in  different  senses. 
Thank  you  for  you  compliment  about  being 
cultivated,  but  I  come  from  a  small  town 
and  from  a  country  community.  They  still 
call  me  John  and  Judge.  They  are  fine 
people.  1  don't  wear  suspenders,  though. 
I  do  the  same  at  home  as  I  do  here.  But 
I  always  remember  one  fellow:  After  look- 
ing me  over,  after  I  had  been  up  there,  he 
just  told  me  flatly.  He  said.  "John,  you 
don't  imp.-ess  me  at  all." 

Senator  Keating.  Thank  you  very  much 
Senator   Jdhn  Cooper,   of   Kentucky. 
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Statement  or  Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
of  Kentuckt 

I  have  urged  that  the  administration 
recommend  and  the  Congress  enact  a  tax  cut 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
but  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  know  of  the 
uncertainty  which  prevails  in  the  country 
about  the  economy,  and  the  debate  over 
administration  policy  which  contributes  to 
this  uncertainty. 

I  renew  my  argximent  for  the  enactment 
of  a  tax  cut  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  A  tax  cut  is  needed  to  give  the  country 
assurance  concerning  the  administration's 
fiscal  policy.  For  this  uncertainty  Is  un- 
doubtedly contributing  to  the  stagnation 
which  prevails  today.  Evidently,  there  are 
those  in  tlie  administration  who  want  large 
budget  deficits — even  in  this  time  when 
economic  factors  are  generally  sound — claim- 
ing that  they  are  necessary  to  counteract 
the  downturn  in  the  business  cycle.  I  am 
sure  that  others  in  the  administration  hold 
the  view  that  a  tax  cut.  accompanied  by 
positive  efforts  to  reduce  spending  and  to 
apply  priorities  among  administration  re- 
quests for  spending,  is  the  best  means  of 
stimulating  the  economy.     I  am  sure  that 
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the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  support  the  latter  view,  and  that 
they  are  frightened  by  the  former.  Tbey 
believe,  and  I  agree,  that  deficit  spending 
cannot  get  our  economy  moving  again. 

2.  A  tax  cut  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing OP  curing  the  deficits  which  continue 
to  plague  the  Pederal  CJovemment.  For. 
spurring  business  activity,  it  woiild  increase 
revenues.  In  1964  a  deficit  of  about  $4  bU- 
llon  was  anticipated.  Yet.  President  Eisen- 
however  proposed  a  tax  bill  which  released  to 
taxpayers  an  estimated  »7V4  billion  la  the 
first  year.  In  the  following  year  there  was 
a  slight  deficit,  but  the  next  year  the  Gov- 
ernment achieved  a  considerable  surplus. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  tax  cut,  the  coimtry 
experienced  the  largest  investment  that  had 
taken  place  since  World  War  n.  Taking  into 
account  the  advances  In  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  individual  income  since  1954,  it  is 
probable  that  $75  to  $100  billion  have  been 
released  since  1954  to  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals. 

3.  A  tax  reduction  which  wiU  enable  busi- 
ness to  modernize,  and  which  will  enlarge 
consumer  demand — If  accompanied  by  re- 
straints in  spending — will  remove  the  \in- 
certalnty  about  administration  policy,  and 
provide  the  confidence  needed  to  move  the 
economy,  which  is  basically  sound. 
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But  I  emphasize  again  the  conditions  for 
a  tax  cut  which  I  believe  are  necessary  to 
make  it  effective: 

1.  A  tax  cut  should  be  accompanied  by  re- 
ductions In  all  cxurent  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  except  defense  spending,  on 
the  order  of  5  to  6  percent.  Such  reduction 
would  amount  to  $1  to  $2  billion.  Many  will 
contend  that  across-the-board  reductions 
are  unscientific,  but  we  In  the  Congress  know 
that  any  agency  of  the  Qovernment,  other 
than  the  Defense  Department,  can  get  along 
with  a  5-  to  6-percent  reduction. 

2.  The  administration  should  postpone  re- 
quests that  entail  additional  spending,  unless 
critically  essential.  As  an  example  the  re- 
quest for  a  bUlion-doUar  raise  In  the  pay  of 
Federal  employees  could  certainly  be  post- 
poned for  a  year — until  we  know  that  It  can 
be  afforded. 

3.  The  Congress  should  act  upon  provi- 
sions of  the  tax  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  wblch  would  revise 
Justly  a  part  of  the  tax  structure,  and  pro- 
vide additional  revenue.  I  refer  to  revi- 
sions of  taxes  on  mutual  fire  and  casualty 
Insxirance  companies,  mutual  savings  banks, 
savings   and    loan   associations,   and    co-ops. 

4.  I  support  also  the  revision  which  is 
designed  to  seciu-e  the  payment  ( through  the 
means  of  withholding  20   percent  of  divi- 


dends and  interest)  of  $1  billion  annually 
lost  to  the  Treasury.  Taxes  are  now  with- 
held on  wages  and  salaries,  and  means  are 
provided  In  the  tax  bill  to  reduce  the  bur- 
dens on  persons  with  low  income.  These 
provisions  are  particularly  helpful  to  per- 
sons over  65  years  of  age.  Business  should 
support  this  proposal.  I  do  not  see  how 
one  can  oppose  logically  a  proposal  to  collect 
a  billion  dollars  in  taxes  annually  lost  on 
dividends  and  Interest,  which  either  throvigh 
Inadvertence  or  purpose  are  not  paid, 
although  they  have  been  taxable  since  1913! 

With  international  conditions  of  danger 
being  what  they  are.  there  Is  now.  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  need  for  large  Federal 
revenues.  It  would  be  irresponsible  to  pro- 
pose a  tax  cut  which  would  drastically  and 
permanently  reduce  needed  revenues,  and 
which  enlarge  yearly  deficits.  But  if  the 
administration  proposes  a  tax  cut,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  a  conscientious 
attempt  to  reduce  nonessential  Federal 
expenditures,  the  effect  will  be  to  greatly 
Improve  economic  conditions,  and  help  cor- 
rect  the  Government's  fiscal  position  both 
nationally  and  Internationally. 

If  the  administration  will  not  take  the 
Initiative,  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Repub- 
lican minority  will  work  together  for  a  pro- 
gram of  tax  reduction  and  reduction  of 
spending. 
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The  H/>use  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD,  ofltired  the  following  prayer: 

1  John  1:  3:  Tmit  our  feUotothip  is 
with  the  Father,  and  with  Hi*  ton  Jens 
Christ. 

Almicfatjr  God.  we  rejoioe  that  daily 
we  are  privileged  to  have  f  eUowah^  with 
good  men  and  wonoen  and  that  we  are 
guided  t^  their  high  ideals  and  that  we 
can  cherlah  their  hopes  and  asidratioos 
and  learn  to  knre  what  they  love. 

Grant  that  we  may  appreciate  the 
even  more  exalted  privUege  of  unbroken 
fellowahip  and  coomiunion  with  Thee 
and  of  yielding  ouradves  to  Thy  will  and 
kmng  what  Thoa  dost  love. 

Inspire  as  with  a  prof  oond  belief  in  the 
poasibiltt7  and  power  of  this  divine 
fdiowahi?  and  may  we  have  a  faith 
that  ootstz^M  and  goes  berood  cnr  rea- 
soning faculties  and  the  deductions  of 
tbeinteQecL 

In  thefse  days  of  world  oises  may  oar 
President,  our  Speaker,  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  be  men  and  women  of  Ught 
and  leading,  tme  hearted,  dear  minded, 
faithful  and  fuD  of  faith. 

We  earnestly  beaeeeh  Tlwe  that  they 
may  be  the  aoos  and  danghtria  of  the 
spfait  mfyoae  totlmate  f  dknrahip  with 
Thee  and  deep  faith  and  daring  forti- 
tude are  the  saving  and  snfflctent  sop- 
port  for  these  tbnes  that  try  asen's  aouls. 

Hear  vs  in  Chrtst's 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceed higs  of 
Thursda:r.  August  2.  1S6I2.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mesiage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  03e  of  its  clerks,  annoonoed  that 
the  Sen2.le  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment  a  luH  of  the  House  of  the  foDow- 
ing  title: 

An  act  tor  th*  relief  ctf 


hjl: 

Oj-iinctja.1. 

The  message  also  annooneed  that  the 
Senate  bad  passed,  with  aiiinidiiieuU  in 
which  the  eancnrrenee  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bffl  of  the  Hoose  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJL  I1I51.  An  act  making  spprofvtetlaDS 
for  the  IrgliUttw  tanndi  tat 
mrttng  Jvnm  SO.  UCI.  aad  for 


with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Pastobs,  Mr.  Chavxz.  Mr.  MoKaoxrr. 
Mr.  HiTMrHarr,  Mr.  Hati«9,  Mr.  Saltoh- 
STAix.  Mr.  YouKC  of  N(Mih  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Kj/cbh.  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  f  oDowlng 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  2356.  An  act  to  mnwnA  aectlan  S  at  Vb* 
War  CUliu  Act  of  1»48  to  pnrside  Hetentkn 
•ad  other  beneftts  tbemmder  to  ecrtatn 
Onamanlafw  killed  or  oiptared  by  t2ic  Jap- 
aaeae  at  Wake  laland; 

S.  2978.  An  act  to  autborlxe  Vbm  FOcctgn 
Claims  Settlement  Cconmiaalon  at  tba 
United  States  to  ISTCstigate  the  claims  of 
dtlaens  of  the  United  Statea  who  suffered 
|»mi«ny  damage  in  1951  and  1953  ■■  a  re- 
sult of  the  arttfldal  ralatsg  of  the  water  level 
of  Uftke  Ontario: 

8. 3340.  An  act  to  repeal  a  portkn  of  tha 
Second  Suppleoaental  Wartrmal  nrfmsa  Ap- 
proprlatlaD  Act,  1943.  as  approred  Octoticr 
36.  1943  (56  Stat.  990.  999).  as  amendwl.  and 
for  other  \}\ii  t.*.— w. 

8.  SS35.  An  act  to  aottiorlae  tibe  Adndn- 
IstTator  of  Gei^ral  Serrloea.  In  *"«*»»*'■<*«» 
with  the  conatnartfton  and  malnteaaace  of  a 
Fedcnl  oAea  balktli«.  to  oaa  th«  pobtte 
■pace  under  aad  over  10th  Street  SW,  ta  tba 
District  of  Columbia,  and  lor  other  por- 
poaes:  and 

S.  3544.  An  act  authorlztng  modlfleatlon  of 
the  project  for  doooester  HsErhcr.  Mass. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  a  joint  reaoiution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 


a.  405.  An  act  to 

of  the  Interior  to  coostract.  operate,  and 
'"«*"***"  the  Mann  Ore^ 
tUn  project.  Idaho,  and  for 
and 

&J.  Bcs.  91.  Joint  xeaotutlcm  to  eatahUdi 
the  St.   AQgtwth 
and  ftor 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  forei^oizig  talU  requests  a  coof ereooe 
I         cvm- 


Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  coof  erexKX  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bffl  (TfR 
10904)  entitle  "An  act  »"«iht^  appropri- 
ations for  the  Dejiartments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  age&cies.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
pui  poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  Senate  amendments 
numbered  2.  3.  3,  6.  13.  and  52  to  the 
foregoing  bill 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  under  authority  created 
by  House  Concurrent  Beaolutian  43t. 
87th  congress,  had  appohited  Mr.  Caai.- 
um.  Tloe  Mr.  Oonoai,  resigDed.  to  be  m 


member  of  the  Joint  committee  to  repre- 
sent Congress  at  ceremonies  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Roancdte  Island,  N.C..  during 
the  week  of  August  12-18.  1962. 


"THIS  IS  WHERE  I  CAME  DT* 


Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hboae 
for  1  minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genOewoman  from 
Missoori? 

There  was  no  objectian. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
thne  I  reai^ied  the  business  section  61 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  the  other 
ni^it.  I  was  just  about  ready  to  torn  ant 
the  night  light  and  go  to  sleep  tmtfl  I 
saw  an  item  whi^  Uke  a  famfflar  oid 
movie  on  tdevision.  prompted  me  to  ex- 
claim. "This  Is  where  I  came  in.*  It 
certainly  woke  me  up.  It  was  an  AP 
diqiatch  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  re- 
ported that  frost  bad  destroyed  nearly 
a  half  mfflion  tons  of  Brazilian  coffee, 
and  the  divatch  added.  tiUi  "might  af- 
fect coffee  prices  in  the  United  States." 

It  was  8  years  ago  last  Jannary  that 
the  U3.  consumer  was  lirtiig  fletlmisBd 
by  the  hoax  of  an  alleged  coffee  dmrtage 
in  Brasfl.  said  to  be  caused  by  frost  de- 
stroying a  larg^  portkm  of  the  crop.  The 
price  of  o^ee  in  the  United  States  had 
dmt  up  more  than  docMe— but,  as  I  had 
told  the  House  and  as  the  ^deral  Trade 
Commission  later  estabUdied.  there 
no  shortage  and  the  inlce  tncreaae 
strictly  a  fraud  on  the  eoaamer. 

The  o^ee  maxkels  of  the  world  are 
xww  so  glutted  with  smplies  that  I 
derstand  we  could  to  tar  a  wtoa 
without  any  new  prodnetkm  and  not  suf- 
fer any  sfaortaves.  The  eoffee-prodoe- 
ing  counlJies  are  disperattly  — '*»'*"t  to 
limit  production  in  ovder  to  reduce  aor- 
phises  and  ftaWlfir  prices.  Pnder  the 
circumstances,  I  hope  the  American 
housewife — the  consomer— win  not  stand 
for  any  increase  at  this  time  in  ooflee 
prices  baaed  on  an  allrgrd  crop  illsBrtrr 
in  BraziL  If  any  distributor  or  retaOer 
does  increase  coffee  prices,  the  customer 
should  demand  to  know  aiiy — and  not 
accept  as  a  reason  the  false  aiaiifhiii 
that  frost  in  l^asal  has  mtned  so  mnch 
of  the  crop  that  we  face  an  knninent 
ibortage.  Hght  yean  nay  be  a  long 
thne  for  rotwiBiieis  to  remearixr  an  old 
hoax,  but  let  us  not  tan  for  it 
"This  is  where  we  came  tn." 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  (HHX>rtunlty  to  offer  my  con- 
gratiilations  to  Bobby  Kennedy,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  for 
his  great  accomplishments  in  his  o£Bce 
during  the  first  18  months  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

First,  his  great  success  with  roasting 
wieners  In  his  ofBce  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  the  VIP  children.  This 
earned  front-page  coverage  all  over  the 
country. 

Second,  his  wonderful  parties  at  his 
country  estate.  The  selected  group  to 
be  pushed  in  the  swimming  pool  fully 
clothed,  has  brought  whoops  of  joy  from 
the  American  public. 

And  third,  the  recent  act  of  "Beauty 
and  Brumus."  Poor  Brumus  is  lonely, 
he  miist  be  brought  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, where  he  is  provided  with  a 
beautiful  "governess" — at  Government 
expense — ^to  walk  him  up  and  down  the 
corridors.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any 
"curb  your  dog"  signs  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment hallways.   The  public  rejoices. 

But  the  Hoffas  and  other  racketeers 
are  still  roaming  the  land.  Crime  is  on 
the  increase  and  particularly  here  in 
the  Ct^ital  City.  Of  course,  his  action 
In  the  steel  hike  case  also  drew  rave  no- 
tices. 

I  hope,  someday,  when  Bobby  gets 
over  the  heady  publicity  of  these  great 
events,  he  may  be  able  to  devote  some 
time  to  the  high  o£Bce  he  holds  as  At- 
torney General. 

Tomorrow.  I  hope  to  call  attention 
to  the  great  successes  of  another  Cabinet 
member.    They,  too,  are  very  inspiring. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD,  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  6759) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board,  Blaryland. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pcused  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND  ACT  AUTHORIZING  NA- 
TIONAL MEDALS  OP  SCIENCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4055) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  ^5,  1959,  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  monetary 
award  to  recipients  of  the  National 
Medal  of  Science. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froin 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  j 

WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN 

TRANSIT       COMPACT       AMENI>- 
MENTS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolia- 
tion  693,  granting  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  Congress  for  the  State  Of 
Maryland,  the  Commonwealth  of  Vit*- 
ginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  transit  regulation  compact,  and  Ibr 
other  purposes.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ito 
the  present  consideration  of  the  jolht 
resolution? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservtjig 
the  right  to  object — and  my  present  Ui- 
clination  is  not  to  object — I  think  it  is 
about  time  someone  said  that  all  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  metrp- 
politan  area  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  not  going  to  be  solved  by  this 
transit  report  that  we  are  all  waiting  for 
with  bated  breath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  think  th|at 
there  are  at  least  some  people  in  that 
organization  who  are  not  the  ultimate 
and  final  authority  on  how  some  of  Us 
are  to  get  from  our  home  to  our  ofBlce 
and  back  again.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  there  are  some  people  who  have 
worked  long  and  faithfully  on  highway 
and  trafiQc  problems  in  the  District  lof 
Columbia  who,  in  my  opinion,  have  dohe 
a  pretty  good  job  under  difflcult  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  getting  a  little  sick 
and  tired  of  everything  being  held  in 
abeyance  in  this  area,  waiting  with 
bated  breath  for  this  great  report  whl<:h 
is  about  to  be  forthcoming,  I  under- 
stand, sometime  in  October  of  this  ye^r. 
I  just  want  to  be  on  record  right  hejre 
and  now  to  the  effect  that  as  soon  as 
this  report  is  made  we  are  not  all  gothg 
to  roll  over  and  play  dead  waiting  fjor 
Mr.  Stolzenbach — I  guess  that  is  his 
name — to  tell  us  what  we  are  supposed 
to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honest  opinion 
and  judgment  that  some  very  good  peo- 
ple in  the  District  government  haye 
done  a  very  good  job  in  tryin,?  to  solive 
the  very  difficult  transit  and  highway 
problems.  I  do  not  like  a  lot  of  Johnny - 
come-lately's  stepping  in  the  picture  ajid 
deciding  that  everything  which  has  been 
done  in  the  past  is  wrong  and  everiy- 
thing  they  propose  is  going  to  be  rirffit. 
I  have  said  my  piece,  but  if  I  am  here 
next  year  I  am  going  to  look  with  a 
very,  very  skeptical  eye  at  some  of  thdse 
long-haired  ideas  which  I  underst^d 
may  be  contained  in  the  report.        j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservia- 
tion. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joijnt 
resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  pe- 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  ie 
are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  this  resolution,  because  it  may  have 
some  serious  ramifications  for  some  pep- 
ple.    I  would  like  to  know  whether  this 


should  be  known  £is  the  "O.  Roy  Chalk- 
Montgomery"  resolution?  Who  is  back 
of  this  so-called  compact  to  stop  taxi- 
cabs  from  hauling  tourists  to  various 
points  of  interest  in  the  Washington 
area,  if  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  people  back  of  this 
resolution  happen  to  be  the  Legislatures 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  represented 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Governor  Tuck,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  we  passed  a  com- 
pact bill  dealing  with  Washington  metro- 
politan area  transit. 

Since  that  time  the  Legislatures  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  have  again 
adopted  identical  measures,  based  on 
their  experience,  enacting  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  compact  we  have  already 
approved.  For  example,  since  that  time 
the  Dulles  Airport  is  or  is  about  to  be  in 
operation  and  therefore  will  be  included 
within  the  area  affected  by  the  compact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  this  do  to 
the  taxicab  operator  who  wants  to  take 
five  or  six  or  seven  people  on  a  tour  from. 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  Virginia,  or  per- 
haps into  Maryland? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  answer  is  that  it 
does  nothing,  because  taxicabs  remain 
exempt  xmder  this  bill.  However,  there 
is  an  amendment  that  in  order  to  remain 
exempt  he  must  be  a  bona  fide  taxicab 
operator  engaged  in  the  business  of  taxi- 
cabs.  But  the  answer  is  that  taxicabs 
are  exempt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  meant  by  the 
report  which  states  on  page  6 : 

The  Commission  has  stated  that  Its  ma- 
jor concern  In  proposing  the  amendment  to 
section  1(c)  of  article  XII  is  that  the  pres- 
ent  wording  might  be  construed  to  allow 
operators  of  vehicles  carrying  eight  pas- 
sengers or  less  to  operate  "helter-skelter"  In 
competition  with  mass  transit. 

Where  in  the  report  can  I  find  sub- 
stantiation for  this  chaise  of  "helter- 
skelter"  operation? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  As  I  said,  bona  fide 
taxicab  operators  are  exempt  under  the 
bill.  But  in  order  to  be  exempt  he  must 
be  a  taxicab  operator  and  he  must  not 
take  his  operation  in  a  "helter-skelter" 
fashion,  or  intermittently  pose  as  a  taxi- 
cab  operator.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
But  taxicabs  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  a  man  is  licensed  to 
operate  a  taxicab  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  tourists  who 
come  to  this  city  to  visit  Arlington 
Cemetery  or  Mount  Vernon? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  correct;  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  he  has  a  Ucense  to 
operate  a  taxicab,  and  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  the  operation  of  a  taxi- 
cab  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  will 
not  be  estopped  by  virtue  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill  from  taking  tourists  within 
the  metropolitan  area;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  understand 
then  this  charge  of  "helter-skelter"  oper- 
ation.   

Mr.  WILLIS.  This  discourages  some- 
one who  is  not  truly  a  taxicab  operator 
but  is  p>oslng  as  such  to  escape  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

May  I  su^:gest  that  the  gentleman  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Maryland  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  reason  this 
amendment  was  required  is  that  in  the 
original  act  which  was  passed  by  this 
House  several  years  ago  certain  motor 
vehicles  were  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  according  to  the  number 
of  passeng(?rs  they  were  designed  to 
carry.  In  some  cases  in  the  District  area 
you  have  small  sightseeing  buses  which 
normally  \kOuld  be  regulated  by  the 
Transit  Authority,  although  the  number 
of  passengers  is  small,  say  eight.  These 
were  just  blanket  exemptions  according 
to  the  number  of  passengers.  Actually, 
this  is  designed  to  exempt  taxicabs,  but 
it  was  found  in  practice  that  it  was  also 
exempting  certain  of  these.  If  you  want 
to  call  them  that,  contract  carriers, 
sightseers  in  the  area.  So  the  language 
was  designed  more  specifically  to  exempt 
the  regular  licensed  taxicab  operation 
and  to  designate  what  was  really  in- 
tended In  the  first  place,  these  contract 
carriers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mairyland 
thTt  my  concern  is  that  this  may  tend 
to  create  monopoly  In  the  hands  of 
O.  Roy  Chalk  and  the  operator  by  the 
name  of  Montgomery  who  is  presently  Jn 
the  courts,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  it 
correct  that  he  is  in  the  courts  now  try- 
ing to  stay  In  this  business? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  There  is  a  Mont- 
gomery Charter  Service  that  is  in  the 
courts  trying  to  establish  certain  grand- 
father rights.  I  believe  there  are  some 
other  operators  in  the  area  having  simi- 
lar rights. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bUl  makes  pro- 
vision, if  hv  does  establish  grandfather 
rights  that  he  may  not  be  estopped;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  biU  does  not  so 
provide  but  I  think  that  would  be  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  that  if  he  has  certain 
rights  he  would  be  protected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
saying  that  this  bill  is  designed  to  stop 
the  lawsuit  that  is  now  pending? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  Is  not  designed 
for  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  it  do  that? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No.  The  bill  is  not 
designed  to  affect  the  outcome  of  this 
lawsuit  at  all.  The  bill  was  written  a 
long  time  a?o  by  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, sometime  long  before  we  had  any 
lawsuit  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  other  question.  Why  is  it  that 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  takes  no  position  on  this  blU? 
Is  that  Agency  not  an  interested  party? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  may  have  some 
interest  that  they  could  have  come  in 
and  offered.  There  were  some  hearings 
held. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  Agency  has  a  let- 
ter in  the  report  that  says  they  take  no 
position.  I  would  think  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  would  be 
very  much  interested  in  legislation  of 
this  type. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  if  they  had 
objection  they  certainly  would  have 
made  it  known. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  do  not  object. 
They  just  say  they  do  not  take  any  po- 
sition. This  is  hard  for  mo  to  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  want  to  put 
words  into  the  mouth  of  the  agency,  but 
I  would  say,  No.  1,  we  are  proposing  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  transportation  here 
because  of  the  geographical  location  of 
the  Dulles  Airport  and.  No.  2,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  remedy  an  error  which  be- 
came apparent  in  practice  over  the  last 
several  years.  These  are  not  major 
changes  in  policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  assurance  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]  and  the  author  of  this  joint 
resolution,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias],  that  this  reso- 
lution is  not  designed  to  give  to  O.  Roy 
Chalk  or  anyone  else  a  monopoly  over 
the  transportation  of  sightseers  and 
tourists  who  come  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  will  let  this  bill  go  through 
insofar  as  unanimous  consent  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  will,  as  I  am  sure  other  Members 
of  Congress  will,  watch  with  interest 
what  transpires  under  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  pointed  out  before, 
this  was  enacted  in  the  same  form  in 
which  it  is  now  before  the  House  by  the 
Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  basic  act  calls  for  the  fact  that  any 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity 
shall  be  issued. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  they  can  be, 
but  will  they  be  issued? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  This  of  course  is 
something  that  all  of  us  are  going  to 
watch.  I  have  just  as  much  interest  as 
the  gentleman  has  in  seeing  that  the 
public  is  treated  fairly  on  this  matter. 
I  intend  to  watch  it  very  closely,  and  I 
will  Join  with  the  gentleman  in  watch- 
ing it  closely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Blinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  would  like 
some  clarification  on  a  phase  in  which 
I  have  a  personal  interest.  That  inter- 
est stems  from  my  regard  for  Ralph 
Worthy,  whom  I  have  known  during  my 
long  residence  at  the  Congressional  Ho- 
tel. Mr.  Worthy,  who  is  a  married  man, 
a  college  graduate,  and  a  respected 
citizen,  owns  a  limousine  and  he  serv- 
ices guests  at  the  Congressional  Hotel 
who  desire  to  tour  Washington  and  ad- 
jacent points  of  historical  interest,  going 
where  they  or  members  of  their  party 
may  desire  and  under  the  guidance  of 
one  familiar  with  the  Capital  City  and 
the  adjacent  spots  like  Mount  Vernon 
and  whose  reliability  is  vouched  for  by 
the  hotel. 

This  is  a  clean  and  necessary'  business. 
It  is  a  supplementary  service  to  that  fur- 
nished by  the  established  buslines.  There 


are  many  famiUes  who  visit  Washing- 
ton who  desire  to  go  in  their  own  family 
groups  in  limousines.  I  would  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  would  agree  with  me  that  there 
are  constituents  who  would  feel  that 
something  w&s  taken  away  from  them  If 
this  service  were  denied  them.  Touring 
the  city  and  the  adjacent  territory  and 
at  their  leisure  stopping  in  at  places  of 
interest,  and  doing  this  in  their  own  taxis 
or  limousines,  contributes  much  to  their 
delight  and  thrill  coming  to  Washington. 

There  are  many  Ralph  Worthys.  They 
are  part  of  our  Washington  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  they  are  dedicated  men. 
They  are  small  businessmen  in  the  local 
transportation  field.  It  would  be  a  crime 
and  a  disservice  to  our  constituents  if 
conditions  for  their  operation  were  made 
so  difficult  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
business.  I  would  like  it  clarified  that  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  in 
agreeing  to  the  pending  bill,  that  It 
should  drive  the  limousines  from  the 
tourist  business,  monopolizing  all  such 
business  in  the  hands  of  the  large  car- 
riers. 

Mr.  Worthy  fears,  and  I  understand 
other  people  like  him.  that  the  Intent 
back  of  this  bill  is  to  do  away  with  these 
limousines.    I  would  like  that  clarified. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  that  question.  It  is  very  specifi- 
cally answered  on  page  6  of  the  report, 
which  I  read : 

The  committee  notes  that  the  Transit 
Commission  has  taken  the  position  Uiat 
"bona  fide  taxicab  service"  Includes  inci* 
dental  sightseeing  operations  performed  by 
taxicabs.  Indeed,  the  Commission  has  stated 
the  opinion  that  normal  sightseeing  opera- 
tions being  conducted  by  limousines  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  are  in  fact  a 
type  of  taxicab  service,  and  that  it  Is  not 
the  Commission's  intention  to  require  oertifl- 
cates  as  a  prerequisite  to  engage  in  sucb 
operations. 

So  the  answer  Is  specifically  set  forth 
In  the  report  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  May  I  ask 
whether  or  not  there  were  requirements 
for  certificates  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, without  which  the  limoustnea  could 
not  operate,  and  upon  application  with 
the  necessary  proof  of  safety  and  insur- 
ance, the  certificates  were  not  Issued? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  There  was  a  question  as 
to  whether  sightseeing  operations  were 
in  the  nature  of  taxicab  operators.  The 
Transit  Commission  has  Issued  a  ruling 
that  they  were.  Let  me  read  from  the 
act  of  September  15,  1960,  with  regard 
to  the  grandfather  clause.  That  act 
reads:  "Provided,  however.  That  if  any 
person  was  bona  fide  engaged  in  trans- 
portation subject  to  this  Act  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  issue  such  certificate  without  re- 
quiring further  proof  that  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  wlU  be  served  by 
such  operation,  and  without  further  pro- 
ceedings, if  appUcation  for  such  certifi- 
cate is  made  to  the  Commission  within 
90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 

Act." 

That  Is  the  grandfather  clause. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Then  the 
gentleman,  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est   respect,    and    whose    word   Is    the 
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atroDcest  bond  I  would  wish,  assures  me 
that  it  is  oot  the  Intent  or  purpose  of 
this  hill  to  put  the  Hmousinp  operators 
out  of  burineas? 

Mr.  WHXIS.  It  is  not  We  asked 
the  Commission  for  their  portion  and 
we  put  it  In  writing.  This  prcrfilem 
exists,  and  we  want  to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CXHARA  of  imnois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  it  is  not  the 
Intention  to  take  the  operator  of  a  taxi- 
cah  who  is  duly  Ucensed  and  insured  and 
has  met  aU  requirements  for  operating 
In  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia  out  of  busi- 
ness, either? 

Mr.  WILLIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  ny 
good  friends:  From  LoiUslana  [Mr.  Wn.- 
Lisl.  a  member  of  the  committee;  from 
Maryland  IMr.  MathiasI.  the  atxthor  of 
the  bin;  and  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross!  for 
their  contributions  to  a  colloQuy  that  has 
made  It  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  House  to  put  out  of  the 
legitimate  sightseeing  business  the  taxi- 
cab  drivers  and  the  limousine  drivers 
who  are  rendering,  I  would  say,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  services  we  have  to 
offer  oar  consUlueiits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•nie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the 
Oommompealth  of  Virginia  have  altered 
into  a  eompact,  known  as  the  Washlngtcm 
Ifetn^mtttaa  Area  Transit  Regulation  Ogoi- 
paet,  hereinafter  called  eompact.  creating 
tlie  Waahington  ICetropoUtan  Area  'nmnslt 
Oommlailon,  hoelnafter  called  Commission; 
and 

Whereas  Congress,  hy  Public  Law  88-794 
(74  Stat.  1031),  consented  to  the  entry  Into 
the  compact  by  tba  State  of  Maryland  and 
the  Commamrealth  of  Virginia,  and  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  Board  of  Com- 
mlBsioners  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  to 
enter  Into  and  cxecnte  the  compact  on  he- 
half  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and 

Whereas  the  Ccmmlsskn  has  recom- 
mended specific  aotendments  to  the  compact, 
to  wit: 

(1)  To  Include  within  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  transit  district  the  Dulles 
International  Airport  and  all  cities  which 
Ue  wlthm  the  metropolitan  district; 

(3)  To  exempt  from  the  Commission's 
lurisdletlan  transportation  p»formed  hy  a 
carrier  whose  ooiy  transpartatloa  Is  between 
points  outside  the  metrc^xditan  district  and 
points  inside  the  metropolitan  district; 

(3)  To  clarify  the  Conunlsslon's  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Interstate  taxlcab  operations; 

(4)  To  provide  that  the  annual  reports 
of  the  ConunlssloQ  be  submitted  on  a  fiscal 
year  baste;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  by  legisla- 
tion (eh.  114.  Acts  of  Muyland  General 
Assembly.  19«2;  and  ch.  67.  Acts  of  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly,  1862)  adopted 
idwatical  amendments  to  the  compact,  to 
become  etlectt-n  upon  consent  of  Congress, 
by  which  article  I,  and  sections  1  and  24 
of  article  XH,  respectively,  of  the  compact 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"abticl.s  I 

"There  Is  hereby  created  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  District,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  Metropolitan  District, 
which  shall  tacabrac9  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla.    the    ct(^    of    Alexandria    and    Falls 


Oiurch,  the  counties  of  Arlington  and  J^air- 
faz,  and  political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
of  Vlrgtnla  located  within  those  countletj  and 
that  portion  of  X<oadoun  County.  Vtrnnla. 
occupied  by  tiM  X>alles  International  Att^rt 
and  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  I^nce 
Georges,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  fplit- 
Ical  subdivisions  of  the  State  of  Marmand 
located  within  said  counties,  and  all  other 
cities  now  or  hereafter  existing  in  Maxfland 
or  Virginia  within  the  geographic  [area 
bounded  by  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  «^om- 
blned  area  of  said  counties,  cities,  and 
airport. 

"akticle    xn 
"Transportation  covered 

"l.  (a)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  the  tilans- 
portatioQ  for  hire  by  any  carrier  of  pe«»ons 
between  any  points  in  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict and  to  the  persons  engaged  In  render- 
ing or  performing  such  transportation  Serv- 
ice, except — 

"(1)  transportation  by  water:  , 

"(2)  transportation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  signatories  hereto,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof; 

"(S)  transportation  by  motor  vehicles  em- 
ployed solely  in  transporting  schoolchildren 
and  teachers  to  or  from  public  or  private 
schools; 

"(4)  transportation  performed  In  the 
course  of  an  operation  over  a  regular  noute, 
between  a  point  in  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict and  a  point  outeide  the  Metropdtitan 
IMstrlct,  Including  transportaUon  betT^ireen 
pointa  on  such  regular  route  within  the 
Metropolitan  District  as  to  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  if  authorized  by  certificate 
of  pubUc  convenience  and  necessity  or  per- 
mit issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  any  carrier  whose  only  trans- 
portation within  the  Metropolitan  Dlstrljctls 
within  this  exemption  shall  not  be  detttned 
to  be  a  carrier  subject  to  the  compact;  pro- 
vided, however,  if  the  primary  functloh  of 
a  carrier's  entire  operations  is  the  fumlah- 
Ing  of  mass  transportation  service  within 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tn^sit 
District,  then  such  operations  in  the  Metro- 
politan District  shall  be  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Conunlssion; 

"(6)  transportation  performed  by  a  ttim- 
mon  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  Part  U  of 
the  Interstate  Ccounerce  Act.  as  ameafaed. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Title  U  tfiall 
not  apply  to  tranqiortation  as  speciflai  In 
this  section  solely  within  the  Commonw*^lth 
of  Virginia  and  to  the  activities  of  peB$ons 
engaged  in  such  transportation,  nor  tkall 
any  provision  of  this  Title  n  be  constahied 
to  infringe  the  exercise  of  any  power  ot  the 
discharge  of  any  duties  conferred  or  Im- 
posed upon  the  State  Corporation  Conunls- 
sion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  by 
the  Virginia  ConsUtuUon. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  this  Act  $hall 
»PPly  to  taxicabe  and  other  vehicles  tjsed 
in  performing  a  bona  flde  taxlcab  setVlce 
having  a  seating  capacity  of  eight  passengers 
or  less  In  addltloa  to  the  driver  thereof  With 
respect  only  to  (1)  the  rate  or  charges  for 
transportation  from  one  signatory  to  an- 
other within  the  confines  of  the  Metrorioll- 
ten  District,  and  (11)  requirements  for  rSlnl- 
mum  Insurance  coverage. 

"Annual  report  of  the  Commission 
••24.  The  Commission  shall  make  an  lan- 
nual  report  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  jline 
thirtieth,  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  fend 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  to  the  Bt^ard 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  CoWm- 
bla  as  soon  as  practicable  after  Jjine 
thirtieth,  but  no  later  than  the  Ist  datt  of 
January  of  each  year,  which  ahaU  canSiln, 
In  addition  to  a  report  of  the  work  per- 
formed under  this  Act,  such  other  ii5or- 
mation  and  recommendations  concerMng 
passenger  transportation  within  the  Majro- 
politan  District,  as  the  Commission  dgSms 
advisable." 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Uoute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  to  effectuate  the  foregoing 
amendmenta  to  the  compact,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbta  are 
authorised  and  directed  to  effectuate  said 
amendments  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  Public  Law  8e-794 
(74  Stat.  1050)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  of  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  rei^eai  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly 
reserved. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


POTOMAC  RIVER  CX>MPACT 

The  cnerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  659)  granting  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  entered  into  between 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  for  the  creation  of  the 
Potomac  River  Compact  of  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  (Tlerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  entered  into 
a  compact,  known  as  the  Potomac  River 
Compact  of  1958,  by  means  of  concurrent 
legislation  for  that  purpose,  being  chapter 
269  of  the  Acts  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
Maryland  of  1959  and  being  found  in  chap- 
ters 5  and  28  of  the  1958  Extraordinary  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent  of 
the  Congress,  subject  to  the  provisions  and 
conditions  of  section  2  at  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, is  given  to  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  the  Poto- 
mac River  Compact  of  1958  and  for  each  and 
every  part  and  article  thereof:  Provided. 
That  nothing  In  this  compact  shall  t)e  con- 
strued as  Impairing  or  in  any  manner  affect- 
ing any  right  or  Jxirisdlctlon  of  the  United 
States  in  or  over  the  region  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  compact  or  the  power  of  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution over  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
The  compact  reads  as  follows: 

"POTOMAC  SrVER  COMPACT  OF   1958 

"Preamble 

"Whereas  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  both 
vitally  Interested  in  conserving  and  improv- 
ing the  valuable  fishery  resources  of  the 
Tidewater  portion  of  the  Potomac  River,  and 

"Whereas,  certain  provisions  of  the  Com- 
pact of  1785  between  Maryland  and  Virginia 
having  become  obwjlete.  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia each  recognizing  that  Maryland  is  the 
owner  of  the  Potomac  River  bed  and  waters 
to  the  low  water  mark  of  the  southern  shore 
thereof,  as  laid  out  on  the  Mathews-Nelson 
survey  of  1927.  and  that  Virginia  Is  the  owner 
of  the  Pot<Mnac  River  bed  and  waters  south- 
erly from  said  low  water  mark  as  laid  out 
and  that  the  citizens  of  Virginia  have  cer- 
tain riparian  rights  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  river,  as  shown  on  said  Mathews- 
Nelson  survey,  and.  in  common  with  the 
citizens  of  Maryland,  the  right  of  fishing 
In  said  river.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
agreed  that  the  necessary  conservation  and 
improvement  of  the  Udewater  portion  of  the 
Potomac  fishery  resources  can  be  best 
achieved  by  a  Commission  comprised  of 
representatives  of  both  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, charged  with  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  program  to  conserve  and 
Improve  these  resources,  and 


"Whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  to- wit:  Carlyle  Barton.  M.  WU- 
llam  Adelsoii.  Stephen  R.  Collins.  Edward  S. 
Delaplaine  snd  William  J.  McWUliams.  Es- 
quires, on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr..  Howard  H.  Adams, 
Robert  Y.  B  Jtton.  John  Warren  Cooke  and 
Edward  E.  L£.ne.  Esquires,  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Virginia,  on  the  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  the  following  Potomac  River 
Compact  of  1958  between  the  Conunonwealth 
of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
mutually  agre«Ml  to  by  the  said  Conunlssion- 
ers:  Now,  therefore,  be  It  Resolryed  by  the 
Conunissloners  sppolnted  by  the  Governors 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Vlrg.nla,  meeting  In  Joint  session, 
that  they  do  unanimously  recommend  to  the 
said  respective  Governors  that  there  be  a  new 
compact,  to  be  designated  as  the  "Potomac 
River  Ccnnpact  of  1968".  and  that  the  said 
new  compact  be  referred  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Legislatures  of  the  State  of  Biary- 
land  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for 
appropriate  action,  and  to  the  end  and  after 
ratification  an<l  adoption  by  said  Legisla- 
tures the  same  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Htates  for  approval. 

"Article  I 
"Commission — Membership  and  Organization 

"Section  1.  Commission  Crkatsd. — The 
Potomac  River  PLsheries  Commission,  here- 
inafter designated  as  "Commission",  is  here- 
by created. 

"3wc.  a.  MzMBxas. — The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  six  members,  three  from  Maryland 
and  three  from  Virginia.  The  Maryland 
members  shall  be  the  members  of  the  Tide- 
water Fisheries  Commission  of  Maryland  or 
its  successor  agency  and  the  Virginia  mem- 
bers shall  be  the  members  of  the  Virginia 
Fishenea  Commission  or  ita  successor  agency. 
If  the  membership  of  either  of  the  respec- 
tive State  Commissions  exceeds  three,  then 
the  three  Commission  members  from  that 
State  shall  be  selected  by  the  Governor  there- 
of from  the  members  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion; and  if  the  membership  of  either  of  the 
respective  State  Commissions  is  less  than 
three,  the  three  Conunlssion  members  from 
that  State  shall  be  the  member  or  members 
of  the  State  Commission,  and  such  additional 
person  or  persons  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  total  of  three  Commissioners. 

"Sic.  3.  TzsM,  Vacancies. — The  term  of 
Commissioners  who  are  members  of  their  re- 
spective State  Commissions  shall  be  con- 
terminous with  their  term  on  their  State 
Commission.  The  term  of  Commissioners 
who  are  not  members  of  their  State  Commis- 
sion shall  be  four  yecus.  Vacancies  on  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  entitled  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  except  that  where  the  State  Com- 
mission has  three  members,  the  person  fill- 
ing a  vacancy  on  the  State  CommisBion  shall 
ex  officio  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"Sec.  4.  Chaikmam. — ^The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  alternate  from  year  to  year 
between  the  representatives  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Subject  to  such  alternation,  the 
Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"Sec.  S.  Compensation,  Expenses. — Com- 
missioners shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Commission  com- 
pensation of  twenty-five  ($25.00)  for  each 
day  or  portion  thereof  spent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  reimbursement  of 
reasonable  expenses  incident  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

"Ssc.  6.  Meettncs.  Qttoettm. — Commission 
meetings  shall  be  held  at  least  once  each 
quarter,  and  at  such  other  tlmee  as  the 
Oommlaslon  may  determine. 


"In  order  to  constitute  a  quonim  for  the 
transaction  of  any  business  at  least  two  of 
the  three  members  from  each  State  must 
be  present  and  must  vote  on  the  business 
being  transacted. 

"Sec.  7.  OmcE  and  Empiotees. — The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  and  maintain  an 
office  at  such  locations  as  it  may  select,  and 
may  employ  an  Executive  Secretary  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  such  other  administrative,  clerical, 
scientific,  and  legal  personnel  as  It  deems 
necessary.  The  powers,  duties,  and  compen- 
sation of  all  employees  shall  be  as  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  and  the  employees  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article 
64A  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  nor 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Virginia  Personnel 
Act,  as  the  same  may  be  from  time  to  time 
In  effect.  The  Commission  may  extend  to 
any  employee  or  employees  membership  in 
the  Virginia  Supplemental  Retirement  Sys- 
tem or  the  Maryland  Employees'  Retirement 
System,  whichever  is  applicable,  subject  to 
the  laws  relating  to  each  such  retirement 
system. 

"Article  II 

"Jurisdictional  Boundaries 
"The  territory  in  which  the  Potomac  River 
Fisheries  Commission  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion shaU  be  those  waters  of  the  Potomac 
River  enclosed  within  the  following  de- 
scribed area: 

"Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  mean 
low  water  mark  at  Point  Lookout  and  an 
established  line  running  from  Smiths  Point 
to  Point  Lookout,  marking  Chesapeake  Bay 
waters;  thence  following  the  mean  low  wa- 
ter line  of  the  shore  northwesterly  across  the 
respective  mouths  of  all  creeks  to  Gray  Point 
at  the  westerly  entrance  into  Rowley  Bay; 
thence  In  a  straight  line  northwesterly  to 
the  southerly  extremity  of  Kitta  Point; 
thence  along  the  mean  low  water  line  to  the 
southwesterly  point  of  St.  Inlgoes  Neck; 
thence  In  a  straight  line  westerly  to  the  most 
easterly  point  of  St.  Georges  Island;  thence 
following  the  mean  low  water  line  in  a  gen- 
eral northwesterly  direction,  across  the  re- 
spective mouths  of  all  creeks  and  Inleta  to 
the  southwesterly  point  of  Huggins  Point; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  southwesterly  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  sand  bar  known 
as  Heron  Island;  thence  northwesterly  fol- 
lowing the  ridge  of  Heron  Island  Bar  to  ita 
westerly  extremity;  thence  southwesterly  In 
a  straight  line  to  the  most  southerly  point 
of  Blakiston  Island;  thence  in  a  straight  line 
northwesterly  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Colton's  Point;  thence  following  the  mean 
low  water  line  westerly,  excluding  aU  creeks 
and  Inleta.  to  the  point  marking  the  south- 
easterly entrance  into  St.  Catherine  Sound; 
thence  westerly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  St.  Catherine  Island 
Sandbar;  thence  northwesterly,  along  the 
westerly  edge  of  said  sand  bar  containing 
along  the  mean  low  water  line  of  the  south- 
westerly side  of  St.  Catherine  Island  to  the 
northwesterly  point  of  said  Island;  thence 
westerly  in  a  straight  line  to  Cobb  Point  Bar 
Lighthouse;  thence  northwesterly  along  the 
ridge  of  Cobb  Point  Sandbar  to  the  southerly 
extremity  of  Cobb  Point;  thence  foUowing 
the  mean  low  water  line  In  general  nc«^h- 
westerly  and  northerly  directions  acroes  the 
respective  mouths  of  all  creeks  and  inleta  to 
a  point  at  the  easterly  entrance  into  Port 
Tobacco  River,  due  east  of  Windmill  Point; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  westerly  to  WindmiU 
Point;  thence  southwesterly  following  the 
mean  low  water  line  acroes  the  respective 
mouths  of  all  creeks  and  Inleta  to  Upper  Ce- 
dar Point;  thence  southwesterly  in  a  straight 
line  across  the  mouth  of  Nanjemoy  Creek  to  a 
point  on  shore  at  the  village  of  Riverside; 
thence  following  the  mean  low  water  line. 
southwesterly,  northwesterly  and  northerly 
acroes  the  respective  mouths  of  all  creeks 
and  Inleta  to  Smiths  Point;  thence  north- 
erly la  a  straight  line  to  Liverpool  Point; 


thence  northerly  In  a  straight  line  to  Sandy 
Point;  thence  following  the  mean  low  water 
line  northerly,  across  the  respective  mouths 
of  all  creeks  and  inleta  to  Moss  Point;  thence 
northerly  in  a  straight  line  across  Chlea- 
muxen  Creek  to  the  southernmost  point  of 
Stump  Neck;  thence  following  the  mean  low 
water  line  northeasterly,  across  the  respec- 
tive mouths  of  all  creelu  and  Inleta.  to  a 
point  at  the  southerly  entrance  into  Matta- 
woman  Creek;  thence  in  a  straight  line 
northeasterly  across  the  mouth  of  Matta- 
woman  Creek  to  the  southwesterly  jwlnt  of 
Cornwallls  Neck;  thence  following  the  mean 
low  water  line  northeasterly,  across  the  re- 
spective mouths  of  aU  creeks  and  Inleta.  to 
Chapman  Point;  thence  in  a  straight  line 
northeastsrly  to  Pomonkey  or  Hlllls  Point; 
thence  following  the  mean  low  water  line  in 
a  northerly  direction  acroes  the  respective 
mouths  of  all  creeks  and  Inleta.  to  a  point 
on  Marshall  Hall  shore,  due  south  of  Ferry 
Point;  thence  northeasterly  in  a  straight  line 
to  Bryan  Point;  thence  northeasterly  In  a 
straight  line  to  the  northwest  extremity  of 
Mockley  Point;  thence  northeasterly  In  a 
straight  line  to  Hatton  Point;  thence  north- 
erly in  a  straight  line  to  the  southwestern- 
most  point  of  Indian  Queen  Bluff;  thence 
following;  the  mean  low  water  line  northerly 
across  the  respective  mouths  of  all  creeks 
and  inleta,  to  Rosier  Bluff  Point;  thence  in 
a  straight  line  northerly  to  the  intersection 
with  the  District  of  Columbta  line  at  Fox 
Perry  Point;  thence  foUowlng  the  boundary 
line  of  tbe  District  of  Columbta  southwest- 
erly to  a  point  on  the  lower  or  southern 
shore  of  the  Potomac  River,  said  point  being 
the  Intersection  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Vlrglnta  with  the  bound- 
ary line  of  the  District  of  Columbta:  thence 
following  the  mean  low  water  line  of  ths 
Potomac  River  on  the  southern,  or  Virginia 
shore,  as  defined  In  the  Black-Jenklna 
Award  of  1877  and  as  laid  out  In  the  Math- 
ews-Nelaon  Survey  of  1927.  beginning  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  line  at  Jones  Point 
and  ninnlng  to  Smiths  Point;  and  thenoe 
in  a  straight  line  acroes  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  River  on  the  established  line  from 
Smiths  Point  to  Point  Lookout,  to  the  mean 
low  water  mark  at  Point  Lookout,  the  place 
of  beginning. 

"Article  ttl 
"Ccnnmission  Powers  and  Duties 

"Sbction  1.  Orsm  Babs. — Tbie  Commission 
shall  make  a  siu-vey  of  the  oyster  bars  with- 
in ita  Jxiriadiction  and  may  reseed  and  re- 
plant said  oyster  bars  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  necessary. 

"Sac.  2.  Fish  and  Skatood. — ^The  C<Hmnl8- 
slon  may  by  regulation  prescribe  the  type, 
size  and  description  of  all  species  of  flnflsh. 
crabs,  oysters,  clams  and  other  sbellflsh 
which  may  be  taken  or  ca\ight,  within  Ita 
JuriBdiction.  the  places  whwe  they  may  be 
taken  or  caught,  and  the  manner  of  taking 
or  catching. 

"Sec.  3.  Rbsxasch. — ^The  Commission  shall 
maintain  a  program  of  research  retatlng  to 
the  conservation  and  repletion  of  the  fishery 
resources  within  ita  Jurisdiction,  and  to  that 
end  may  cooperate  and  contract  with  sclen- 
tlsta  and  public  and  private  scientific  agen- 
cies engaged  In  similar  work,  and  may  pur- 
chase, construct,  lease,  borrow  or  otherwise 
acquire  by  any  tawful  method  such  prop- 
erty, structiires,  facilities,  or  eq\ilpment  as 
It  deems  necessary. 

"Ssc.  4.  LicsNBBS. — (a)  Th»  Commission 
shall  Issue  such  licenses  as  it  may  prescribe 
which  shall  thereupon  be  required  for  the 
taking  of  flnflsh.  crabs,  oysters,  clams  or 
other  shellfish  from  the  waters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  and  for 
boata,  vessels  and  equipment  used  for  such 
taking.  Recognizing  that  the  right  of  fish- 
ing In  the  territory  over  which  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  Jurisdiction  is  and  shall  be 
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oommnn  to  and  «qpuU7  enjoyed  by  the  cttl- 
■eu  of  VlrglnU  aad  llarylaiut.  tbe  Oommls- 
iloa  aball  make  ao  dtotlnctton  iMtwaen  the 
ettlMBa  of  VlrglBU  or  liaryUnd  In  any  rule, 
regulation  or  the  granting  of  any  llcenaes, 
privUegaa.  or  rlghta  under  thla  oosnptuct, 

"(b)  Tjloenaee  for  the  taking  of  oysters 
and  ''J*"»«  and  the  ooounerctal  *'^v<"g  of  fln- 
fiah  and  crabs  within  the  Juiiidlctlon  of  the 
CocnmlHalan  ahaU  be  granted  only  to  dti- 
aens  of  liaryland  or  Virginia  who  have  re- 
sided In  either  or  both  States  for  at  least 
twelve  nMSiths  Immediately  preceding  tbe 
lypUcation  for  the  license.  Within  alz 
niontha  after  the  effective  date  of  t2iis  com- 
pact, the  Commtoslnn  shall  adopt  a  schedule 
of  Uoensea,  the  privileges  granted  thereby, 
and  the  fees  therefor,  which  may  be  modi- 
fied from  time  to  tizne  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Commtsslon. 

"(e)  The  lloenaes  hereby  authorized  may 
be  laaued  at  such  places,  by  such  persons. 
and  la  aooordanoe  with  such  procedures  as 
the  OoouBlsslon  may  determine. 

"Bmc  6.  BzmtDtrusxs. — ^The  Oommlsslon 
la  authorteed  to  e^>end  funds  for  the  pur- 
poeea  of  general  administration,  repletion  of 
the  fish  and  ahellflah  in  the  Potomac  River, 
and  the  oonaerrmtiom  and  research  programs 
authortaed  under  this  compact,  subject  to 
the  limitations  provided  in  this  compact. 

8.  OBAirrs,  oowtkzsxitiows.  bc. — ^The 
la  authorised  to  receive  and  ac- 
cept (or  to  refnae)  from  any  and  all  public 
and  prtvate  aourees  such  grants,  contribu- 
tkms,  aw»nalat!ona,  dooattons,  and  gifts 
M  may  be  glf«n  to  It.  which  iball  be  paid 
into  and  beeome  part  ttf  the  General  Fund 
of  the  rvmnlBBtan.  ezoept  where  the  donor 
inctmets  that  tt  shall  be  used  for  a  qMdfie 
project,  atody,  purpose,  or  program.  In  which 
trent  it  riiall  te  plaeed  In  a  ipedal  account, 
which  ahall  be  admlnlatered  imder  the  same 
pruceduie  aa  that  prescribed  for  the  General 
Fund. 

"Sac.  7.  OooF^unoK  or  Stats  Aemcns. — 
Tbe  Oaaxmimkm  may  call  upon  tbe  reaonrces 
and  asslstancie  of  the  Virginia  Flshertes  Labo- 
ratory. Ibe  liaryland  Department  of  Beeearch 
and  Kdocatlon.  and  aU  other  agendee  in- 
•Ututlona,  and  departments  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  which  shall  eooperata  fully  wltii  the 
OommlaBlon  upon  such  reqiiest. 

"Sec.  8.  RzcvijiTiONs. — The  Oonunlsaxon 
shall  have  the  power  to  make,  adopt  and 
publlah  sudti  rulea  and  regulatlona  as  may  be 
necessary  or  deairable  for  the  conduct  of  its 
meetlngB.  such  hearings  as  it  may  from  time 
to  time  bold,  and  for  the  administration  cC 
Ita  aSatrs. 

"*Sac.  9.  IifspxcTiON  Tax. — ^Tne  Oommlssiixi 
may  Impose  an  inspection  tax.  in  an  amount 
aa  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Oommlsslon. 
not  exceeding  25  oents  per  bushel,  upon  all 
oysters  cau^t  within  the  limits  of  the  Poto- 
mac Btver.  Tlie  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the 
buyer  at  the  plaee  In  Maryland  or  Virginia 
where  the  oysters  are  unloaded  from  vessels 
and  are  to  be  shipped  no  further  in  bulk  In 
vessel,  to  an  agent  of  the  Conunlsslon.  or  to 
such  oflBcer  or  employee  of  the  Virginia 
Fldierles  Oommlsslon  or  of  the  Bfaryland 
Department  'of  Tidewater  Fisheries,  as  may 
be  designate^  by  the  Commission,  and  by  him 
paid  over  to  the  Oommlsslon. 

"Arttcle  TV 

"Ckxmnission  Regulations — Procedure  wn^ 

Review 

"SacnoM  1.  NoncK.  Hkakzkc.  Von. — ^No 
regulation  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion unless: 

"(a)  A  public  hearing  is  held  thereon; 

"(b)  Prior  to  the  hearing  the  Commis- 
sion has  given  notice  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lation by  publleaticm  thereof  at  least  once  a 
week  for  three  successive  weeks  In  at  least 
one  newspaper  published,  or  having  a  gen- 
eral circulation  In  each  county  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  oootlgaous  to  the  waters  with- 
in the  OommHialon^  Jurisdiction,  the  first 


such  publication  to  be  at  least  thirty  dfys 
but  not  more  than  forty-five  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  hearing;  , 

"(c)  A  copy  of  the  proposed  regulation 
is  mailed  at  least  thirty  days  but  not  more 
than  forty-five  days  prior  to  the  hearlngj  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  of  each  county  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  contiguous  to  the  Ra- 
ters within  the  Commission's  Jxu-isdlctlpn, 
who  shall  post  the  same  in  a  conspicis;>us 
place  at  or  in  the  coiirthouse;  and 

"(d)  The  regulation  is  approved  by  at 
least  four  members  of  the  Commission. 

"Sxc.  2.  RzcoBDiNG.  EmECTivx  Date. — i(a) 
Regulations  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  Chapter  1.1 
({9-«.l  et  seq.)  of  Title  9  of  the  Code  of 
Virginia  (1950  Edition,  as  amended  ftbm 
time  to  time) ,  and  of  section  9  of  Article  41 
of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  (1657 
Edition,  as  amended  from  time  to  tiaie). 
Copies  of  Commission  regulations  shall  be 
kept  on  public  file  and  available  for  p\wllc 
reference  in  the  ofllces  of  the  Conunlsalion. 
the  ofllce  of  the  clerk  of  court  In  each  couhty 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  contiguous  to  ihe 
waters  within  the  Commission's  jurlsdlctlion, 
the  office  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  Sta|tu- 
tory  Research  and  Drafting,  the  office  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Leglsiatlve  Ratfer- 
enoe.  the  office  of  the  Virginia  Fisheries  OQm- 
mlaalon,  and  the  office  of  the  Maryland  pe- 
partment  of  Tidewater  Fisheries. 

"(b)  No  regulation  of  the  Cammlsa^on 
shaU  become  ^fective  until  thirty  (30)  #iys 
after  the  date  of  its  adoption,  or  such  Utter 
date  aa  may  be  fixed  by  the  Oommlaslotv 

"(c)  Leasing,  dredging  or  patent  tong|lng 
shall  be  authortaed  by  the  Commlaslon  ofily 
if  such  authorisation  Is  granted  by  Joait  lac- 
tlon  of  the  Laeglslatiures  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

"Sac  S.  Rxvnw. — ^Any  person  aggrievedi  by 
any  regulation  or  order  of  the  Commission 
may  at  any  time  aie  a  petition  far  decls^a- 
tory  Judgment  with  respect  to  the  viOldlty 
or  construction  thereof,  in  the  circuit  coMrt 
of  any  county  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  e<>n- 
tiguous  to  the  waters  within  the  Commis- 
slon's  Jurisdiction.  A  review  of  the  ll^ai 
Judgment  of  tbe  circuit  court  may  be  Ap- 
pealed to  the  court  of  highest  appellate  ;;u- 
risdictlon  of  the  State  in  accordance  w|lth 
tbe  rules  of  procedure  in  each  State. 

**^BC.  4.  Rkvisk>m  bt  IiT.TfgjtTivx  Acnos^. — 
Regulations  of  tbe  Commission  may  t>e 
amended,  modified,  at  rescinded  by  Joint  En- 
actment of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land and  the  General  AasemUy  of  Vlrgtt^ia. 

"Sac.  6.  Rxvissocr  or  Compact. — ^At  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  ^ie 
compact  tbe  Govem<x-  or  Legislature  of 
either  Maryland  or  Virginia  may  call  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  make  fur- 
ther study  and  reconunendatlons  concet^- 
Ing  revision  and  amendments  to  this  c(«n- 
pact,  at  which  time  the  Governors  of  the 
respective  SUtes  shall  act  forthwith  In  ccim- 
pUanoe  with  tbe  request  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  said  Oommission. 

'Article  V 
"Enforcement    of    Laws    and    Regulatic 
Penalties 

"SacnoN  1.  RESPOi«sxBn.rrT  roa  ExcvoaCnc- 
xxKT. — The  regulations  and  orders  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Jelnt 
effort  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  Mod 
officers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

"Sac.  a.  Pknalties. — The  violation  of  any 
regulation  of  the  Commission  shaU  be  a  aiis- 
detneanor.  Unless  a  lesser  punishment  is 
provided  by  the  Commission,  such  violatton 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exo^ 
one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  or  oonQifee- 
ment  in  a  penal  institution  for  not  more 
than  one  (1)  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretflon 
of  the  court,  and  any  vessel,  boat,  or  equlpH 
ment  used  In  the  taking  of  flnfish,  crajbs, 
oysters,  clams,  or  other  shellfish  from  the 
Potomac  River  in  violation  of  any  regulatl|an 
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of  the  Commission  or  of  applicable  laws  may 
be  confiscated  by  the  ooiu't,  upon  the 
abandonment  thereof  or  the  conviction  of 
the  owner  or  operator  thereof. 

"Sac.  3.  JuBisoicTiON  or  Oouar. — The  of- 
ficer making  an  arrest  or  preferring  a  charge 
for  violation  of  a  regulation  of  the  Conunls- 
slon or  an  applicable  State  law  respecting 
the  waters  within  the  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
tion shall  take  the  alleged  offender  to  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  either  State  in 
a  county  adjacent  to  the  portion  of  the 
Potomac  River  where  the  alleged  offense 
occxnred,  which  shall  thereupon  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  offense. 

"Sac.  4.  Disposmoir  or  Furxs  and  Fob- 
rErruRKs. — All  fines  imposed  for  violation  of 
regulations  of  the  Commission  or  applicable 
State  laws  respecting  the  waters  within  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction  shall  be  paid  into 
the  court  in  which  the  case  is  prosecuted, 
and  accounted  fen-  luider  the  laws  applicable 
to  that  court.  Any  prc^ierty  confiscated  tm- 
der  the  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  Commission,  which  may 
reuin,  use,  or  dispose  of  it  as  it  deems  best. 

'•i4rttele  VI 
"Commission  finances 

"SacnoM  1.  Budget. — The  Conunlsslon 
shall  approve  and  adopt  a  proposed  annual 
budget  showing  estimated  income,  revenues. 
appropriations,  and  grants  from  all  soiu-ces. 
and  estimated  necessary  expenditures  and 
shall  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Governors 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

"Sec.  2.  AppaopRiATioifs.— The  said  Oot- 
emors  shall  place  in  tlie  proposed  budget 
of  their  respective  States  for  each  year  the 
sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars 
(•50,000X>0)  for  the  expenses  and  the  other 
purposes  of  the  (Commission  for  tbat  year, 
except  that  none  of  the  sum  so  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  law  enforcement  purposes; 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  each  of  tbe  two 
states  agrees  to  appropriate  annually  not 
less  than  thla  sum  to  the  Oommiaaion. 

"3ec  3.  GxxEEAi.  FuKD. — (a)  The  General 
Fund  shall  consist  off: 

"  ( 1 )  All  Income  and  revenue  received  from 
the  Issuance  of  licenses  under  this  com- 
pact; 

"(2)  The  proceeds  of  the  disposition  of 
property  confiscated  pursuant  to  the  i»o- 
vlsions  of  this  compact; 

"(3)  The  proceeds  of  the  inspection  tax 
upon  oysters  impoeed  pursuant  to  this  com- 
pact; and 

"(4)  The  funds  ap^jroprUted  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  two  States. 

"(b)  The  General  Fund  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  kept  In  such  bank  or  depository 
as  the  Commission  shall  from  time  to  time 
select.  The  General  Fund  shall  be  audited 
annually  by  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 
of  Virginia  and  the  State  Auditor  of  Mary- 
land acting  Jointly,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Commission  may  request. 

"Article  VII 
"Sffect  on  existing  laws  and  prior  compact 

"Sectiok  1.  ExisTTifG  RIGHTS. — The  rights 
Including  the  privilege  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining wharves  and  other  Improvements,  of 
the  citlaens  of  each  State  along  the  shores  of 
the  Potomac  River  adjoining  their  lands 
shall  be  neither  diminished,  restricted,  en- 
larged, increased  nor  otherwise  altered  by 
this  compact,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
construing  that  portion  of  Article  VII  of 
the  Compact  of  1785  relating  to  the  rights 
of  riparian  owners  shall  be  given  full  force 
and  effect. 

"Sec.  2.  Existino  Laws. — The  laws  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  relating  to  finfish.  crabs, 
oysters,  and  clams  in  the  Potomac  River,  as 
set  forth  In  Article  66C  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland  and  as  In  effect  on  De- 
cember 1,  1958.  shall  be  and  remain  ap- 
plicable in  the  Potomac  River  except  to  the 
extent  changed,   amended,    or   nvMllWfhd    by 
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regulations  of  th»  Commission  adopted  in 
accordance  with  this  compact. 

"Sac.  3.  Kxurruw  Lickhbbb. — ^Tbe  rights  and 
privileges  of  licensees  to  take  and  catch 
flnfish.  crabs,  oysters,  dams,  and  other  ahell- 
flah in  the  Potomac  River,  wtdch  are  in  effect 
at  the  time  this  compact  becomes  effective, 
shall  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of  six 
months  at  which  time  every  such  license 
and  every  such  right  and  privilege  ahall  be 
abrogated. 

"Article  VIII 

"Effect  of  RatificaUon 

"Theee  artlclea  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
their  approbation  being  obtained,  shall  be 
confirmed  and  ratified  by  a  law  of  each 
State,  never  to  be  repealed  or  altered  by 
either,  without  the  consent  of  the  9ther. 

"Article  IX 

"Effective  Date 

"This  compact,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  Compact  of  1786  between  Maryland  and 
ViiglnU.  ahaU  take  effect  at  tiM  expiration 
of  sixty  days  after  the  completion  of  the 
last  act  legally  necessary  to  nuike  it  opera- 
tive, and  thereupon  the  said  Compact  of 
178S  shall  no  longer  have  any  force  or 
effect." 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Joint  resolution  Is  hereby  ex- 
pressly reeerved. 

(b)  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Congreaa  or  any  of  Its  standing  oommlttees 
to  require  of  the  Potomac  River  PIsberlee 
Oommission  the  dlsclocure  and  ftimlshing 
of  such  information  and  data  as  Is  deemed 
i4>proprlate  by  the  Congreas  or  any  commit- 
tee thereof  havmg  Jurladlctlon  of  the  subject 
matter  of  this  reaolutlon. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  the  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  azxl  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DELAWARE-NEW  JERSEY  CX)MPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (HJ. 
Res.  783)  granting  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  State  of  Delaware  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  enter  Into  a  compact 
to  establish  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay 
Authority  for  the  development  of  the 
area  In  both  States  bordering  the  D^- 
ware  River  and  Bay. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  about  this. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  this  reso- 
lution has  been  amended  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  in  Cape  May.  N  J.? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
the  amendmoit  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind.  I  would  say  this  to  him,  that  the 
Governors  of  these  two  States,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  appeared  before  the 
committee.  They  made  certain  recom- 
mendations which  we  adopted.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  made  certain 
recommoidations;  and.  very  happily,  we 
were  able  to  get  everyone  together,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  everybody  is  satisfied. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  referred  to, 
but  I  can  tell  him  what  the  amendments 
are.  There  are  five,  and  as  far  as  I 
know,  everyone  is  satisfied. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Senator  Sandman,  of 
Cape  May,  N J. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  If  he  was  the  gentle- 
man who  appeared  as  a  witness,  my  an- 


swer to  the  House  is  that  the  two  State 
senators,  one  from  each  State,  appeared, 
and  they  were  satisfied.  Again  I  state 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  amoidment 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  Governors  and  the  State 
senators,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Department  of  C(xnmerce  were 
all  satisfied. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  project  has  to  do 
with  a  proposed  ferry  miming  from  Cape 
May  to  Delaware.  Senator  Sandman 
seemed  to  feel  that  under  the  bill  as  of- 
fered there  was  some  question. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  question  of  the 
(^Delation  of  the  ferry  is  not  involved  in 
this  bill,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  And  it  would  be  pos- 
sible still  to  go  ahead  with  the  project 
and  have  terminal  facilities? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  would  depend  on 
the  local  laws.  This  bill  would  not  have 
any  effect  on  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  They  would  not  be 
barred  f  rwn  having  terminal taciUtles? 

Bdr.  WILLIS.  The  bill  does  not  deal 
with  that. 

Mr.  AUCnUNCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOS8.  The  project  the 
gentleman  refers  to  is  to  come  before  an- 
other committee  in  separate  legislation. 
If  this  bin  is  passed  today  it  will  have 
a  definite  bearing  on  the  legislation 
which  is  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee covering  the  Cape  May  operation 
which  he  has  in  mind.  I  think  it  will 
specifically  meet  the  obJecti<xis  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  State  senator  In  New 
Jersey  who  probably  communicated  with 
the  gentleman.  He  has  communicated 
with  me.  at  least. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcmi 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
purpose  of  House  Joint  Resoluticm  783  is 
to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  to 
enter  into  a  compact  to  establish  the 
Delaware  River  and  Bay  Authority  for 
developing  the  area  in  both  States  bor- 
dering the  Delaware  River  and  Bay. 

The  ccxnpact  has  been  adcH>ted  by 
identical  legislation  of  Uie  States  of  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey. 

In  summary,  the  compact  establishes 
the  authority  for  the  purposes  of:  (a) 
Planning  and  constructing  crossings; 
(b)  planning  and  constructing  transpor- 
tati(xi  and  terminal  facilities;  and  (c) 
performance  of  other  functions  hereafter 
entrusted  to  Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

The  compact  details  the  powers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  authority  and  also  per- 
mits it  to  be  given  additional  powers. 

The  authority  will  be  authorized  to  col- 
lect tolls  on  crossings  and  facilities  and 
to  pledge  tolls  for  the  r^^ayment  of  bor- 
rowings. The  aggregate  of  such  tolls 
must  be  at  least  sufficient  to  defray  op- 
erating and  acquisition  costs  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  reserves. 


Section  1  of  the  joint  resolution  gives 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  to  enter  into  the  ctHupact, 
reserving  the  right  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  in  and  over  the  area 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  compact. 

In  addition,  the  compact  contains  the 
following  reservations  and  conditions: 

First.  Projects  of  the  authority  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 

Second.  Nothing  in  the  resolution 
amends  or  supersedes  the  Delaware  Riv- 
er Basin  compact  resolution. 

In  the  84th  Congress  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  authorizing  the  State  of  Delaware  by 
and  through  its  State  highway  depart- 
ment to  construct,  maintwin.  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Delaware  River 
near  Wilmington,  Del." 

ThB  need  for  a  second  bridge  and  for 
new  access  roads  in  Delaware  leading 
to  the  bridge  were  fully  outlined  by  me 
and  by  others  at  the  July  12,  1958  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors. 

New  Jersey  insisted  at  that  time  that 
the  construction  and  operation  of  trans- 
portation facilities  between  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  must  be  a  Joint  project 
of  the  two  States. 

Delaware  and  New  Jersey  subsequently 
ratified  legislation  to  permit  the  tolls  to 
remain  on  the  Delaware  Memorial 
Bridge,  the  construction  of  a  second 
bridge,  and  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  ferry  across  that  part  of  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  which  is  so  wide  that  the  con- 
struction pf  a  bridge  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

This  legislation  also  provided  that 
these  vital  projects  could  be  financed  by 
revenue  bonds  without  the  use  of  either 
tax  money  or  bonds  badced  by  the  credit 
of  the  States  of  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey. 

The  Delaware-New  Jersey  compact 
fully  recognizes  what  is  so  clearly  ob- 
vious, that  neither  Delaware  nor  New 
Jersey  can  by  themselves  alone  provide 
for  the  operation  and  development  of 
such  great  and  expoisiTe  transportation 
facilities  as  bridges,  ferries,  tunnels,  or 
other  crossings,  and  that  the  planning 
and  operation  of  such  vital  facilities 
takes  a  good  many  years  to  work  out. 

Traffic  surveys  indicate  that  the  pres- 
ent Delaware  Memorial  Bridge  will  reach 
Its  peak  traffic  capacity  within  the  next 
2  years. 

The  new  bistate  authority  will  require 
a  reasonable  time  to  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  crosshig;  a 
new  bridge  to  facilitate  the  expected 
flow  of  traffic  over  this  important  water- 
way will  require  at  least  5  years  to  plan 
and  build. 

Both  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  have 
completed  legislative  action  to  prepare 
for  planning  and  constructing  this  ad- 
ditional crossing.  It  only  remains  for 
the  Congress  to  ratify  the  Delaware-New 
Jersey  compact. 

I  urge  srou  to  pass  this  House  joint  res- 
olution, which  I  am  proud  to  have  au- 
thored, so  that  the  traveling  public  may 
not  be  Inconvenienced  by  a  bottlenecdc 
which  would  stifle  interstate  travel  and 
commerce. 
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In  doing  80.  you  will  be  providing  for 
the  present  and  the  future. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

WhereM.  the  State  of  Delaware  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  punruant  to  leglalatlve 
anthorlty  adopted  by  eacb  State,  being  58 
Lawa  of  Delaware,  chapter  145,  and  PIj.  1961. 
chapter  SS  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  have 
provided,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Congress, 
for  a  compact,  known  as  the  Delaware-New 
Jersey  Ccmpact.  establishing  "The  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  Authority"  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  In  both  States  bordering 
the  said  Delaware  River  and  Bay;  and 

Whereas,  said  compact  reads  as  follows: 

nXAWABB-MSW    JBtSKT    COMPACT 

Whereas,  The  States  of  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  are  separated  by  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  which  create  a  natural  obetacle  to 
the  uninterrupted  passage  of  traffic  other 
than  by  water  and  with  normal  commocial 
activity  between  the  two  States  thereby 
hlndoing  the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  those  areas  in  both  States  which 
border  the  River  and  Bay;  and 

Whereas,  the  pressures  of  existing  trends 
from  increasing  traffic,  growing  popiilatlon 
and  greater  Ind'jstrlallzatlon  Indicate  the 
need  for  closer  cooperation  between  the  two 
States  in  order  to  advance  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  Improve  crossings,  trans- 
pc^taUon,  terminal  and  other  facilities  of 
the  area;  and 

Whereas,  the  financing,  construction,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  such  crossings, 
transportation,  terminal  and  other  facilities 
of  commerce  and  the  over-all  planning  for 
future  economic  development  of  the  area 
may  be  best  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of 
the  two  States  and  their  citizens,  the  re- 
gion and  Nation,  by  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  by  and  through 
a  Joint  or  common  agency  or  authority; 

Now,  therefore,  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  solemnly 
covenant  and  agree,  each  with  the  other  as 
follows  : 

Article  1 
Short  Title 

This  Compact  shaU  be  known  as  the 
"Delaware-New  Jersey  Compact." 

Article  // 

Definitions 

"Crossing"  means  any  structure  or  facility 
adapted  for  public  vise  in  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware River  or  Bay  between  the  ^States, 
whether  by  bridge,  tunnel,  ferry  or  other 
device,  and  by  any  vehicle  or  means  of  trans- 
portation of  persons  or  property,  as  well  as 
aU  approiu:hes  thereto  and  connecting  and 
service  routes  and  all  appurtenances  and 
equipment  relating  thereto. 

"Transportation  facility"  and  "terminal 
facility"  mean  any  structure  or  facility  other 
than  a  crossing  as  herein  defined,  adapted 
for  public  vise  within  each  of  the  States  party 
hereto  in  connection  with  the  transportation 
of  persons  or  property.  Including  railroadB, 
motor  vehicles,  watercraft,  airports  and  air- 
craft, docks,  wharves,  piers,  slips,  basins,  stor- 
age places,  sheds,  warehouses,  and  every 
means  or  vehicle  of  transportation  now  or 
hereafter  In  use  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  property  or  the  storage,  han- 
dling or  loading  of  property,  as  well  as  all 
apurtenances  and  eqvilpment  related  thereto. 

"Appurtenances"  and  "equipment"  mean 
aU  works,  buildings,  structvu-es,  devices,  ap- 
pliances and  supplies,  as  well  as  every  kind 
of  mechanism,  arrangement,  object  or  sub- 
stance related  to  and  necessary  or  con- 
venient fOT  the  proper  construction,  equip- 
ment,     maintenance,      Improvement      and 


operation  at  any  crossing,  transportation 
faculty  or  terminal  facility. 

"Project"  means  any  undertaking  or  pro- 
gram i(x  the  scquiBitlon  or  creation  of  aify 
crossing,  transportation  facility  or  termlA|Ed 
facility,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  well  as  f&r 
the  operation,  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment thereof. 

"Tvinnel"  means  a  tunnel  of  one  or  mof-e 
tubes. 

"Governor"  means  any  person  authorial 
by  the  Constitution  and  law  of  each  State 
to  exercise  the  functions,  powers  and  duties 
of  that  oace. 

"Authority"  means  the  Authority  created 
by  this  Compact  or  any  agency  Bucces4br 
thereto.  [ 

The  singular  whenever  used  herein  shall 
include  the  plural,  and  the  plural  shall  bli- 
clude  the  singular. 

Article  III 
Faithful  Cooperation 
They  agree  to  and  pledge,  each  to  tlfte 
other,  faithful  cooperation  In  the  effectuli- 
tiou  of  this  Compact  and  any  future  amend- 
ment or  supplement  thereto,  and  of  any  leg- 
islation expressly  in  implementation  thereof 
hereafter  enacted,  and  in  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, financing,  construction,  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  Improvement  of  ftll 
projects  entnisted  to  the  Authority  created 
by  this  Compact. 

Article  IV 
Establishment  of  Agency;  Piirposes 
The  two  States  agree  that  there  shall  he 
created  and  they  do  hereby  create  a  body 
politic,  to  be  known  as  "The  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  Authority"  (for  brevity  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Authority"),  which  shflll 
constitute  an  agency  of  government  of  tatte 
State  of  Delaware  and  the  State  of  New  JerMy 
for  the  following  general  public  purpoaijs, 
and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exercising 
essential  governmental  functions  in  effec- 
tuating such  purposes,  to  wit: 

(a)  The  planning,  financing,  development, 
construction,  purchase,  lease,  maintenance, 
improvement  and  operation  of  crossings  be- 
tween the  States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jer- 
sey across  the  Delaware  River  or  Bay  at  t^y 
location  south  of  the  boundary  line  between 
the  State  of  Delaware  and  the  Comma«i- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  extended  acro^ 
the  Delaware  River  to  the  New  Jersey  shofe 
of  said  river,  together  with  such  approaches 
or  connections  thereto  as  In  the  Judgment  iit 
the  Authority  are  required  to  make  adequate 
and  efficient  connections  between  such  cros$- 
Ings  and  any  public  highway  or  other  routes 
in  the  State  of  Delaware  or  in  the  State  <)f 
New  Jersey;  and 

(b)  The  planning,  financing,  developmeB|t. 
construction,  purchase,  lease,  maintenance, 
improvement  and  operation  of  any  trans- 
portation or  terminal  facility  within  tho$e 
areas  of  both  States  which  border  on  or  ale 
adjacent  to  the  Delaware  River  or  Bay  sou^h 
of  the  aforesaid  line  and  which  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  States  is  required  for  the 
sound  economic  development  of  the  area- 
and 

(c)  The  performance  of  such  other  fun<{- 
tions  as  may  be  hereafter  entrusted  to  the 
Authority  by  concurrent  legislation  expres$- 
ly  in  implementation  hereof. 

The  authority  shall  not  undertake  any 
project  or  part  thereof,  other  than  a  cross- 
ing, without  havmg  first  secured  approval 
thereof  by  concurrent  legislation  of  the  two 
States  expressly  in  Implementation  hereof. 
Article  V  | 

Commissioners 

The  Authority  shall  consist  of  ten  Com- 
missioners, five  of  whom  shall  be  residents 
of  and  qualified  to  vote  in,  and  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from,  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
five  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  and  quali- 
fied to  vote  In,  and  shall  be  appointed  from. 


the  State  of  New  Jersey;  not  more  than 
three  of  the  Commissioners  of  each  State 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party;  the 
Commissioners  for  each  State  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  fixed  and  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  law  of  each  State 
respectively.  Each  Commissioner  shah  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified,  but  the  terms  of  the  first  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  so  designated  that  the  term 
of  one  Commissioner  from  each  State  shall 
expire  each  year.  All  terms  shall  run  to  the 
first  day  of  July.  Any  vacancy,  however 
created,  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term 
only.  Any  Conunlssloner  may  be  suspended 
or  removed  from  office  as  provided  by  law  of 
the  State  from  which  he  shall  be  appointed. 
Conunlssioners  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  necessary  expenses  to  be  paid 
only  from  revenues  of  the  Authority  and 
may  not  receive  any  other  compensation  for 
services  to  the  Authority  except  such  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  authoriawd  from 
such   revenues  by   concurrent  legislation. 

Article  VI 
Board  Action 
The  Commissioners  shall  have  charge  of 
the  Authority's  property  and  affairs  and 
shall,  tot  the  purpose  of  doing  business,  con- 
stitute a  Board;  but  no  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  binding  or  effective  unless 
taken  at  a  meeting  at  whic^  at  least  three 
Commissioners  from  each  State  are  present, 
and  unless  at  least  three  Commissioners  from 
each  State  shall  vote  In  favor  thereof.  The 
vote  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  Commission- 
ers from  each  State  shall  be  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  the  Crovernor  of  such  State  at 
any  time  within  10  days  (Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  public  holidays  in  the  particular 
State  excepted)  after  receipt  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's Office  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  at  which  such  vote  was 
taken.  Each  State  may  provide  by  law  for 
the  manner  of  delivery  of  such  minutes,  and 
for  notification  of  the  action  thereon. 

Article  VII 
General  Powers 
For  the  effectuation  of  its  authorized  pvir- 
poees,  the  Authority  is  hereby  granted  the 
following  powers: 

a.  To  have  perpetual  succession. 

b.  To  adopt  and  use  an  official  seal. 

c.  To  elect  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chair- 
man from  among  the  commissioners.  The 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  shall  be 
elected  from  different  States,  and  shall  each 
hold  office  for  two  years.  The  chainnanship 
and  vlce-chalrmanshlp  shall  be  alternated 
between  the  two  States. 

d.  To  adopt  by-laws  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  it  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  and 
may  make  appropriate  orders  to  carry  out 
and  discharge  its  powers,  duties  and  func- 
tions, but  no  by-law,  or  rule,  regulation  or 
order  shall  take  effect  until  it  has  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  State  or 
in  such  other  manner  In  each  State  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  law  thereof.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  rules,  regulations  and  orders  re- 
specting the  use  of  any  crossing,  transporta- 
tion or  terminal  facility  owned  or  operated 
by  the  Authority,  including  approach  roads. 
it  shall  consult  with  appropriate  officials  of 
both  States  In  order  to  insure,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, uniformity  of  such  rules,  regulations 
and  orders  with  the  law  of  both  States. 

e.  To  appoint,  or  employ,  such  other  offi- 
cers, agents,  attorneys,  engineers  and  em- 
ployees as  it  may  require  for  the  performance 
of  Its  duties  and  to  fix  and  determine  their 
qualifications,  duties,  compensation,  pen- 
sions, terms  of  office  and  all  other  condi- 
tions and  terms  of  employment  and  reten- 
tion. 

f .  To  enter  into  contracts  and  agreements 
with  either  State  or  with  the  United  States. 
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or  with  any  public  body,  department,  or 
other  agency  of  either  State  or  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  individual,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, deemed  necetiary  or  advisable  for 
the  exercise  of  Its  purposes  and  powers. 

g.  To  accept  from  any  government  or  gov- 
ernmental depiirtment.  agency  or  other  pub- 
lic or  private  body,  or  from  any  other  source, 
grants  or  contributions  of  money  or  prop- 
erty as  well  Bi,  loans,  advances,  guarantees, 
or  other  forms  of  financial  assistance  which 
It  may  use  for  or  in  aid  of  any  of  its  pur- 
poaes. 

h.  TO  aoqulre  (by  gift,  purchase  or  con- 
demnatioD),  own.  tUre.  lease,  use.  operate 
and  dl^Kwe  ot  property,  whether  real,  per- 
sonal or  mixed,  or  of  any  interest  therein, 
including  any  rights,  franchise  and  prop- 
erty for  any  crossing,  faculty  or  oiixer  project 
owned  by  another,  and  which  the  Authority 
Is  authorized  to  own  and  operate. 

L  To  destgnata  as  express  highways,  ^r>t\ 
control  public  loid  private  sncass  thereto.  aU 
or  any  approacbes  to  any  crossing  or  other 
facility  at  the  Authority  for  the  piupose  of 
connecting  the  same  with  any  highway  or 
Other  route  in  either  State. 

J.  To  borrow  money  and  to  evidence  such 
loans  by  bonds,  notes  or  other  obllgatlona. 
either  secured  or  unsecured,  and  either  In 
registered  or  unregistered  form,  and  to  fund 
or  refund  sucli  evklencei  of  Indebtedness, 
which  may  be  executed  with  facsimile  sig- 
natures of  such  persons  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Authority  and  by  a  facslmUe 
of  Its  corporate  aeal. 

k.  To  procure  and  keep  In  force  adequate 
insurance  or  otherwise  provide  for  the  ade- 
qiute  protection  of  Its  property,  as  well  as 
to  Indemnify  It  or  Its  oOoers.  agents  or  em- 
ployees against  loss  or  liability  with  respect 
to  any  risk  to  which  it  or  they  may  be  ex- 
poaed  In  carrying  out  any  fnnetian  here- 
under. 

L  To  grant  tiie  use  of.  by  franchise,  lease 
or  otherwise,  and  to  make  charges  for  the 
use  of.  any  croaking,  faciUty  or  other  project 
or  property  owned  or  controlled  by  it. 

m.  To  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main to  acquire  any  propeitj  or  interact 
therein. 

n.  To  determine  the  exact  location,  sy»- 
tem  and  character  ot  and  aU  other  matters 
In  connection  with  any  and  all  crosstnge, 
transportation  cir  terminal  (adUtlae  or  othsr 
projecta  which  it  may  be  autborlaad  to  own. 
construct,  eatahlish.  effectuate,  operau  or 
control. 

o.  To  exercise  all  other  powers  not  incon- 
sistent with  ths  OonstlSutions  of  the  two 
SUtes  or  of  the  United  Statee.  which  may  be 
reasonably  neotissary  or  Incidental  to  the 
effectuation  of  Ita  authoriasd  purpoeea  or  to 
the  exercise  of  any  of  the  foregoii^  powers, 
except  the  power  to  levy  taxa* or  ■miimiiiiiiiIb. 
and  generally  to  exerdsa  in  connection  with 
iU  property  and  affairs,  and  In  oonnectlQci 
with  property  within  its  control,  any  and 
all  powers  which  might  be  exercised  by  a 
natural  peraoo  or  a  private  corporation  In 
connection  with  similar  proptrtj  and  affalra. 
Article  VIII 
Additional  Powers 

Tor  the  pvuixx«  of  effectuating  the  author- 
ized purposes  of  the  Authority,  additional 
powers  may  be  (granted  to  the  Authority  by 
legislation  of  either  State  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  other,  and  may  be  easrclaed 
within  such  State,  or  may  be  granted  to  the 
Authority  by  Congress  and  exercised  by  it; 
but  no  additional  duties  or  obligations  ShaU 
be  undertaken  by  the  Authority  under  the 
law  of  either  State  or  of  Congreaa  without 
authorlnUon  by  the  law  of  boUi  States. 
Art«el«  IX 
Xmlnent  Domain 

If  the  Authority  shall  find  and  determine 
that  any  property  or  interest  therein  is  re- 
quired for  a  public  use  because  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  the  Authority,  said 
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determination  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
fact  that  such  property  has  theretofore  been 
taken  over  or  is  then  devoted  to  a  public 
use,  but  the  public  use  in  the  hands  or  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Authority,  shall  be 
deemed  superior  to  the  pubUc  use  for  which 
it  has  theretofore  been  taken  or  to  which 
it  Is  then  devoted. 

In  any  condemnation  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  by  the  Author- 
ity of  property  or  property  rights  of  any 
character  in  either  State  and  the  right  of  In- 
spection and  Immediate  entry  thereon, 
through  the  exercise  by  it  of  Its  power  of 
eminent  domain,  any  existing  or  future  law 
or  rule  of  court  of  the  State  in  which  such 
property  is  located  with  respect  to  the  con- 
demnation of  property  for  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways therein,  shall  control.  The  Authority 
shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority 
with  respect  thereto  as  the  State  agency 
named  In  any  such  law;  provided  that  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as 
reqiilrlng  Joint  or  concurrent  action  by  the 
two  States  with  respect  to  the  enactment, 
repeal  or  amendment  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  court  on  the  subject  of  condemnation  un- 
der which  the  Authority  may  proceed  by 
virtue  of  this  Article. 

If  the  established  grade  of  any  street, 
avenue,  highway  or  other  route  shall  be 
changed  by  reason  of  the  construction  by 
the  Authority  of  any  work  so  as  to  cause 
loss  or  injury  to  any  property  abutting  on 
such  street,  avenue,  highway  or  other  route, 
the  Authority  may  enter  into  voluntary 
agreements  with  such  abutting  property 
owners  and  pay  reasonable  compensation  for 
any  loss  m-  injury  so  sustained,  whether  cw 
not  it  be  compensable  as  damages  under  the 
condemnation  law  of  the  State. 

The  power  of  the  Authority  to  acquire 
property  by  condemnation  shall  be  a  con- 
tinuing power,  and  no  exercise  thereof  shall 
be  deemed  to  exhaust  it. 

ArticU  X 

Revenues  and  AppUeation 

The  Authority  is  hereby  avrthorlsed  to 
eetahliah,  levy  and  ocdleet  such  tolls  and 
other  charges  as  It  may  deem  necessary, 
proper  or  desirable.  In  eonnectlon  with  any 
crossing,  transportation  or  terminal  fadhty 
or  other  project  which  it  U  or  may  be  au- 
thortaad  at  any  time  to  construct,  own,  oper- 
ate <Mr  control,  and  the  aggregate  of  said 
toUs  and  charges  shall  be  at  least  ciifflcient 
(1)  to  meet  the  combined  expenses  of  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  Improvement  there- 
of (a)  to  pay  the  cost  of  aoquialtlon  or 
construction.  Induding  the  payment,  amor- 
tisation and  retirement  of  bonds  or  other 
securities  or  obligations  assumed.  Issued  or 
Incurred  by  the  Authority,  together  with 
interest  thereon  and  (3)  to  provide  reserves 
for  such  purposes;  and  the  Authority  is 
hereby  authoriasd  and  empowered,  subject 
to  jMior  pledges.  If  any.  to  pledge  such  tolls 
and  other  revenues  or  any  jMUt  thereof  as 
security  for  the  repayment  with  Interest  of 
any  moneys  borrowed  by  It  or  advanced  to 
it  for  its  authorised  purposes  and  as  security 
for  the  satisfaction  of  any  other  obligations 
assumed  by  it  In  connection  with  such  loans 
or  advances.  Ttum  shaO  be  allocated  to 
the  eost  ot  the  acquisition,  eonstructloa. 
operation,  maintenance  and  improvnnent  oC 
such  facilities  and  projects,  such  propor- 
tion of  the  gsneral  expenses  of  the  Authority 
as  It  shall  deem  properly  chargeable  thereto. 
ArticU  XI 
Covenant  With  Bondholders 

The  two  said  States  covenant  and  agree 
with  each  other  and  with  the  holders  at 
any  bond*  or  other  securities  or  obligations 
of  the  Authority,  assumed,  issued  or  in- 
curred by  it  and  as  security  for  which  there 
may  be  pledged  the  tolls  and  revenues  or 
any  part  thereof  of  any  crossing,  transpor- 


tation or  terminal  faculty  or  other  project. 
that  the  two  said  States  wlU  not,  so  long  as 
any  of  such  bonds  or  other  obligations  re- 
main outstanding  and  impaid.  *nw«i«<«>»  or 
impair  the  power  of  the  Authority  to  eetah- 
liah. levy  and  collect  tolls  and  other  charges 
in  connecUon  therewith,  and  that  neither 
of  the  two  said  States  will,  so  long  as  any 
of  such  bonds  or  other  obligations  remain 
outstanding  and  tmpald,  authorise  any 
crossing  of  the  Delaware  River  or  Delaware 
Bay  south  of  the  line  mentioned  in  Article 
IV  (a)  of  this  Compact,  by  any  person  or 
body  other  than  the  Authority:  unless,  in 
either  case,  adequate  provision  shall  be  made 
by  law  for  the  protection  of  those  advancing 
money  upon  such  obligations. 

Article  Xtt 
Securities  Lawful  Investments 

The  bonds  or  other  securities  or  obliga- 
tions which  may  be  issued  by  the  Authority 
pursviant  to  this  Compact,  or  any  amend- 
ments hereof  or  supplements  hereto,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  negotiable  instru- 
ments, and  are  hereby  made  Mcuritles  in 
wliich  all  State  and  mvinldpal  officers  and 
bodies  (tf  each  State.  aU  banka.  bankeza. 
trust  oompanlea.  savlnga  banks,  building  and 
loan  asaociations.  saving  and  loan  associa- 
tions, investment  companies  and  other  per- 
sons carrying  on  a  ha.niring  bushMsa,  all  in- 
surance companies,  insurance  nrrrrtst*^^s 
and  other  persons  carrying  on  an  Insurance 
business,  and  all  administrators,  executors, 
guardians,  trustees  and  other  fiduciaries  and 
all  other  persons  ^rtiataoever  who  are  now  or 
may  hersafter  be  authoriasd  to  invest  in 
bonds  or  other  obligations  ot  etttoer  State. 
may  pn^Mrly  and  legally  invest  any  funda. 
Including  rapital.  ti»ir»tig<T«y  to  them  or  with- 
in their  control;  and  aaid  ""'(ptttons  are 
hereby  made  securities  a^ch  may  properly 
and  legally  be  deposited  with  and  shaU  be  re- 
ceived by  any  State  or  municipal  offloer  or 
agency  of  either  State  for  any  pnrpoas  for 
which  the  deposit  of  bonds  or  other  obllga- 
tloos  of  tatii  State  Is  now  cr  may  hereafter 
be  authorised. 

Article  Xni 
Tax  Status 

The  powers  and  functions  exercised  by  the 
Authority  vmder  this  Oonpact  and  any 
amend  menu  hereof  or  eupplemento  hereto 
are  and  will  be  In  all  i>s|ii>t  Is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  peopVe  of  the  States  ot  Oelawace  and 
New  Jetaey.  the  region  and  natlan.  for  tha 
increase  of  their  commeiee  and  prosperity 
and  for  the  enhancement  of  their  general 
wsUare.  To  this  end.  the  AutlMrity  shaU  be 
regarded  as  performing  ■■■■»i^ii  govem. 
mental  functions  in  eserdstng  such  powns 
and  functions  and  In  cacrylx^  out  the  p>o- 
vtsions  of  this  compact  and  of  any  law  re- 
Uttng  thereto,  and  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  any  taxes  or  assessments  of  any  chsir- 
acter,  levied  by  either  State  or  poUUcal  sub- 
division thereof,  upon  any  of  the  property 
used  by  it  for  such  purposes,  or  any  income 
or  revenue  therefrom.  iiviiiHit^g  any  profit 
from  a  sale  or  exchange.  The  bonds  or  other 
securities  or  obligations  iasitetl  by  the  Au- 
thority, their  transfer  and  the  intersst  paid 
thereon  or  Income  thsretrom.  Including  any 
profit  from  a  sale  or  exchange,  shall  at  all 
times  be  free  from  taxation  by  either  State 
or  any  subdivision  thereof. 

Article  XIW 
Jurisdiction;  Use  of  X«nde  . 
Sach  of  the  two  States  hereby  oonsenta  to 
the  use  and  occupancy  by  the  Authority  of 
any  lands  and  property  of  the  Authority  In 
such  State  for  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenanoe  or  improvement  of  any  crossing, 
transportation  or  terminal  fadUty  or  other 
project  which  It  Is  or  may  be  authorised  at 
any  time  to  construct,  own  or  operate,  in- 
cluding lands  lying  vmder  water.' 
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In  doing  so,  you  will  be  providii^  for 
the  present  and  the  future. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  itresent  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Wtaerau.  the  8Ut«  of  Delaware  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  pursuant  to  legislative 
avthonty  adopted  by  each  State,  being  58 
Laws  €rf  Delaware,  chapter  146,  and  Pi.  1961, 
cli^ter  08  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  have 
provided,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Congress, 
for  a  compact,  known  as  the  Delaware-New 
Jersey  Compact,  establishing  "The  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  Authority"  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  in  both  States  bordering 
the  said  Delaware  River  and  Bay;  and 

Whereas,  said  compact  reads  as  follows: 

BBiAWAaX-mw    JKBSXT    COICPACT 

Whereas.  The  States  of  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  are  separated  by  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  which  create  a  natural  ot>8tacle  to 
the  uninterrupted  passage  of  traffic  other 
than  by  water  and  with  normal  comm^clal 
acUvlty  between  the  two  States  thereby 
hlndwlng  the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  thoee  areas  in  both  States  which 
border  the  River  and  Bay;  and 

Whereas,  the  pressures  of  existing  trends 
from  increasing  traffic,  growing  population 
and  greater  ind'istnalization  indicate  the 
need  for  closer  cooperation  between  the  two 
States  in  order  to  advance  the  econ<Hnic  de- 
velopment and  to  improve  crossings,  trans- 
portation, terminal  and  other  facilities  of 
the  area;  and 

Whereas,  the  financing,  construction,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  such  crossings, 
transportaUon.  terminal  and  other  facilities 
of  commerce  and  the  over-all  planning  for 
future  ecooxHnlc  development  of  the  area 
may  be  beet  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of 
the  two  States  and  their  cltlaens,  the  re- 
gion and  Nation,  by  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  by  and  through 
a  Joint  or  conunoa  agency  orauthority; 

Now,  therefore,  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  solemnly 
covenant  and  agree,  each  with  the  other  as 
follows : 

Article  I 
Short  Title 
This    Compact    shall    be    known    as   the 
"Delaware-New  Jersey  Compact." 

Article  II 
Definitions 

"Crossing"  means  any  structure  or  facility 
adapted  for  public  uae  in  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware River  or  Bay  between  the  States, 
whether  by  bridge,  tunnel,  ferry  or  other 
device,  and  by  any  vehicle  or  means  of  trans- 
portation of  persons  or  property,  as  well  as 
all  approaches  thereto  and  connecting  and 
service  routes  and  aU  appurtenances  and 
equipment  relating  thereto. 

"Transportation  facility"  and  "terminal 
faculty"  mean  any  structure  or  faculty  other 
than  a  crossing  as  herein  defined,  adapted 
for  public  use  within  each  of  the  States  party 
hereto  in  connection  with  the  transportation 
of  persons  or  property,  including  railroads, 
motor  vehicles,  watercraft,  airports  and  air- 
craft, docks,  wharves,  piers.  sUps,  basins,  stor- 
age places,  sheds,  warehouses,  and  every 
means  or  vehicle  of  transportation  now  or 
hereafter  in  use  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  property  or  the  storage,  han- 
dling or  loading  of  property,  as  weU  as  all 
apurtenances  and  equipment  related  thereto 

"Appurtenances"  and  "equipment"  mean 
all  wmka.  buildings,  structures,  devices,  ap- 
pliances and  suppUes,  as  weU  as  every  kind 
of  mechanism,  arrangement,  object  or  sub- 
stance related  to  and  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  the  proper  construction,  equip- 
ment,     maintenance,      improvement      and 
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operation  of  any  crossing,  transportation 
faciUty  or  tormlnal  facility. 

"Project"  means  any  undertaking  or  pro- 
gram for  the  acquisition  or  creation  of  atny 
crossing,  transportation  facUlty  cmt  termual 
faculty,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  well  as  ^or 
the  operation,  maintenance  and  improte- 
ment  thereof. 

"Tunnel"  means  a  tunnel  of  one  or  nvkre 
tubes.  T 

"Governor"  means  any  person  authorlljed 
by  the  Constitution  and  law  of  each  State 
to  exercise  the  functions,  powers  and  duties 
of  that  crfBce.  ^ 

"Authority"  means  the  Authority  created 
by  this  Compact  or  any  agency  succeaBor 
thereto. 

The  singular  whenever  used  herein  sh^ll 
include  the  plural,  and  the  plural  shall  In- 
clude the  singular. 

Article  III 
Faithful  Cooperation 
They  agree   to  and   pledge,   each   to   ,u 
other,  faithful  cooperation  in  the  effectuua 
tion  of  this  Compact  and  any  future  ameafl- 
ment  or  supplement  thereto,  and  of  any  l«t- 
islation  expressly  In  implementation  thertof 
hereafter  enacted,  and  in  the  planning,  de- 
velopment,  financing,   construction,    opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  Improvement  of  all 
projects  entrusted  to  the  Authority  crea 
by  this  Compact. 

Article  IV 
Establishment  of  Agency;  Ptu-poses 

The  two  States  agree  that  there  shall  be 
created  and  they  do  hereby  create  a  body 
politic,  to  be  known  as  "The  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  Authority"  (for  brevity  hereinaftir 
referred  to  as  the  "Authority"),  which  shdll 
constitute  an  agency  of  government  of  tSe 
State  of  Delaware  and  the  State  of  New  Jersriy 
for  the  foUowlng  general  public  purposed 
and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exercising 
essential  governmental  functions  in  effec- 
tuating such  pxuposes,  to  wit: 

(a)  The  planning,  financing,  developmeot 
construction,  purchase,  lease,  malntenanee' 
Improvement  and  operation  of  crossings  be- 
tween the  States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jer- 
sey across  the  Delaware  River  or  Bay  at  aay 
location  south  of  the  boundary  Une  between 
the  State  of  Delaware  and  the  Commoa- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  extended  acrol 
the  Delaware  River  to  the  New  Jersey  ehoTB 
of  said  river,  together  with  such  approachite 
or  connections  thereto  as  in  the  judgment  S 
the  Authority  are  required  to  make  adequate 
and  efficient  connections  between  such  crosse 
l^^,,""!*?^  P""*""*"  highway  or  other  routes 
in  the  State  of  Delaware  or  in  the  State  bf 
New  Jersey;  and 

(b)  The  planning,  financing,  developmenU 
construction,  purchase,  lease.  malntenano2 
improvement  and  operation  of  any  transl' 
portation  or  terminal  facility  within  thosfc 
areas  of  both  States  which  border  on  or  arfc 
adjacent  to  the  Delaware  River  or  Bay  south 
of  the  aforesaid  line  and  which  m  the 
Judgment  of  the  States  is  required  for  the 
sound  economic  development  of   the  area| 

re)  The  performance  of  such  other  funo* 
tions  as  may  be  hereafter  entrusted  to  thr* 
Authority  by  conciurent  legislation  express^ 
ly  in  implementation  hereof. 

•nie  authority  shall  not  undertake  an« 
project  or  part  thereof,  other  than  a  cros^ 
ing,  without  having  first  secured  approval 
hereof  by  concurrent  leglslaUon  of  the  two 
States  expressly  in  implementation  hereof. 

Article  V  j1 
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Commissioners 
The  Authority  shaU  consist  of  ten  ComJ 
mlssioners.  five  of  whom  shall  be  residents! 
of  and  qualified  to  vote  in,  and  shall  be  ap. 
pointed  from,  the  State  of  Delaware,  anxll 
five  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  and  quail, 
fled  to  vote  in.  and  shall  be  appointed  from, 


the  State   of  New  Jersey;    not  more  than 
three  of  the  Commissioners  of  each  State 
shaU   be  of  the  same  political  party;    the 
Commissioners  for  each   State  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  fixed  and  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  law  of  each  State 
respectively.    Each  Commissioner  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  untU  his 
successor    shall    have    been    appointed    and 
qualified,  but  the  terms  of  the  first  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  so  designated  that  the  term 
of  one  Commissioner  from  each  State  shall 
expire  each  year.    All  terms  shall  run  to  the 
first    day    of    July.      Any    vacancy,    however 
created,  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term 
only.    Any  Commissioner  may  be  siispended 
or  removed  from  office  as  provided  by  law  of 
the  State  frwn  which  he  shall  be  appointed. 
Commissioners  shall   be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  necessary  expenses  to  be  paid 
only   from   revenues    of   the    Authority   and 
may  not  receive  any  other  compensation  for 
services   to   the    Authority   except   such   as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  authorised  from 
such   revenues   by   concurrent   legislation. 
Article  VI 
Board  Action 

The  Commissioners  shall  have  charge  of 
the    Authority's    property    and    affairs    and 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business,  con- 
stitute a  Board;  but  no  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  binding  or  effective  unless 
taken  at  a  meeting  at  which  at  least  three 
Commissioners  from  each  State  are  present, 
and  unless  at  least  three  Commissioners  from 
each  State  shall  vote  In  favor  thereof.     The 
vote  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  Commission- 
ers from  each  State  shall  be  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  the  Governor  of  such  State  at 
any  time  within    10  days    (Saturdays.  Sun- 
days,  and  pubUc  holidays  In  the  particular 
State    excepted)    after   receipt    at   the   Gov- 
ernors Office  of  a  cerUfled  copy  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  at  which  such  vote  was 
taken.     Each  State  may  provide  by  law  for 
the  manner  of  delivery  of  such  minutes,  and 
for  notification  of  the  action  thereon. 
Article  VII 
General  Powers 
For  the  effectuation  of  its  authorized  pur- 
poses, the  Authority  is  hereby  granted  the 
following  powers: 

a.  To  have  p)erpetual  succession. 

b.  To  adopt  and  use  an  official  seal. 

c.  To  elect  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chair- 
man from  among  the  commissioners.  The 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  sliall  be 
elected  from  different  States,  and  shall  each 
hold  office  for  two  years.  The  chairmanship 
and  vice-chairmanship  shall  be  alternated 
between  the  two  States. 

d.  To  adopt  by-laws  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  Its  affairs  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  it  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  and 
may  make  appropriate  orders  to  carry  out 
and  discharge  its  powers,  duties  and  func- 
tions, but  no  by-law.  or  rule,  regulation  or 
order  shall  take  effect  lantll  It  has  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  State  or 
In  such  other  manner  In  each  State  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  law  thereof.  In  the  estab- 
llshment  of  rules,  regulations  and  orders  re- 
specting the  use  of  any  crossing,  transporta- 
tion or  terminal  facility  owned  or  operated 
by  the  Authority,  including  approach  roads. 
it  shall  consult  with  appropriate  officials  of 
both  States  In  order  to  Insure,  as  far  as  poe- 
slble.  uniformity  of  such  rules,  regulations 
and  orders  with  the  law  of  both  States. 

e.  To  appoint,  or  employ,  such  other  offi- 
cers, agents,  attorneys,  engineers  and  em- 
ployees as  it  may  require  for  the  performance 
of  Its  duties  and  to  fix  and  determine  their 
qualifications,  duties.  compensaUon  pen- 
sions, terms  of  office  and  all  other  "condl- 
tlons  and  terms  of  employment  and  reten- 
tion. 

f.  To  enter  into  contracts  and  agreements 
with  either  State  or  with  the  United  States. 
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or  with  any  pubUc  body,  department  or 
other  agency  of  either  SUte  or  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  Individual,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, deemed  necessary  or  advisable  for 
the  exercise  of  its  purposes  and  powers. 

g.  To  accept  from  any  government  or  gov- 
ernmental department,  agency  or  other  pub- 
lic or  private  body,  or  from  any  other  source 
grants  or  contributions  of  money  or  prop- 
erty as  weU  as  loans,  advances,  guarantees 
or  other  forma  of  financial  assistance  which 
it  may  use  for  or  in  aid  of  any  of  Its  pur- 
fa.  To  aoqulTfi  (by  gift,  purchase  or  coo- 
demnatloo).  own,  hire,  lease,  use.  operate 
and  dispose  at  property,  whether  real,  per- 
sonal or  mlud  or  of  any  Intenst  therein. 
Including  any  rights,  franchise  and  prop- 
erty for  any  crossing,  faculty  or  other  project 
owned  by  another,  and  which  the  Authorltv 
is  authorised  to  own  and  cperats. 

t  To  designate  as  eiqireaa  highways  and 
control  pubUc  and  private  aooeae  thereto  aU 
or  any  approadiea  to  any  erosatng  or  other 
faculty  of  the  Authority  for  ths  purpose  of 
connecting  the  same  with  any  hichwav  or 
other  route  In  either  Stats.  " 

J.  To  borrow  money  and  to  evidence  such 
loans  by  bonds,  notes  or  other  obUgatlons. 
either  asctared  c»  unaecursd.  and  either  In 
ntflMUna  or  nnrsglstered  form,  and  to  fund 
or  refund  such  evidences  of  Indebtedness. 
which  may  be  executed  with  facsimUe  slg- 
natnres  of  such  persons  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Authority  and  by  a  facshnUe 
of  Its  corporate  ssal. 

k.  To  procure  and  keep  in  force  adequate 
Insxuanoe  or  oUierwlse  provide  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  its  property,  as  weU  as 
to  Indnnnlfy  It  or  Ita  oOocn.  agent*  or  em- 
ployees against  Loss  or  llabUity  with  respect 
to  any  risk  to  which  it  or  they  may  be  ex- 
posed in  carrying  out  any  runetton  here- 
under. 

L  To  grant  the  \iae  of,  by  franchise,  leaee 
or  otherwise,  and  to  make  charges  for  the 
use  of.  any  crossing.  facUity  or  other  project 
or  property  owned  or  controlled   by  it 

m.  To  exercise  th«  right  of  eminent  do- 
main to  acquire  any  property  or  Interaet 
therein. 

n.  To  detemUns  the  exact  location,  sya- 
tem  and  character  of  and  aU  other  matters 
In  connection  with  any  and  aU  crossings, 
transportation  or  terminal  faeUltlss  or  other 
projects  which  It  may  be  authorised  to  own 
construct,  establish,  effectuate,  operate  or 
controL 

o.  To  exerdas  aU  othsr  powers  not  incon- 
sistent with  th«  Oonstltutkms  of  tbs  two 
States  or  of  tlM  United  Statea.  which  may  be 
rsMonably  neoesaary  or  Incidental  to  the 
effectuation  of  ito  authorlasd  purposes  or  to 
tits  exsrclse  of  any  ot  ths  foregolnc  powers, 
except  the  power  to  levy  taxaa  or  asssssaienta 
and  guteraUy  to  sxsrelse  in  oonnectian  with 
iU  property  and  affairs,  and  In  oonnectloD 
with  property  within  ite  control,  any  and 
aU  powars  which  might  bs  exercised  by  a 
natural  puaon  or  a  private  oorparaUan  In 
connection  with  idmllar  property  and  affairs. 
Article  VIII 
Additional  Powers 

For  the  purpose  of  effectuating  the  author- 
jged  purposes  of  the  Authority,  additional 
powers  may  be  granted  to  the  Authority  by 
legislation  of  either  State  without  the  con- 
ciirrence  of  the  other,  and  may  be  exercised 
within  such  State,  or  may  be  granted  to  the 
Authority  by  Congress  and  exercised  by  It; 
but  no  additional  duties  or  obligations  shaU 
be  tmdertoken  by  the  Authority  under  the 
law  of  either  State  or  of  Congreee  without 
authariaatkm  by  the  Uw  of  both  State*. 
Arttele  IX 
Xminent  Domain 
If  the  Authority  shaU  find  and  determine 
that  any  property  or  interest  therein  is  re- 
quired for  a  public  use  because  in  f\irther- 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Authority,  said 
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determination  shaU  not  be  affected  by  the 
fact  that  such  property  has  theretofore  been 
taken  over  or  is  then  devoted  to  a  pubUc 
use,  but  the  pubUc  use  in  the  hands  or  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Authority,  shall  be 
deemed  superior  to  the  pubUc  use  for  which 
.♦  ,  tt  theretofore  been  taken  or  to  which 
It  is  then  devoted. 

In  any  condemnation  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  by  the  Author- 
ity of  property  or  property  righta  of  any 
character  In  either  State  and  the  right  of  in- 
spectlon  and  immedUte  entry  thereon 
through  the  exercise  by  it  of  ita  power  of 
eminent  domain,  any  existing  or  future  law 
or  rule  of  court  of  the  State  in  which  such 
property  Is  located  with  respect  to  the  con- 
demnatlon  of  property  for  the  construcUon. 
reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of  Wgh- 
ways  therein.  shaU  control.  The  Autlxority 
shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority 
with  respect  thereto  as  the  State  agency 
named  in  any  such  law;  provided  that  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  Joint  or  concurrent  acUon  by  the 
two  States  with  respect  to  the  enactment, 
repeal  or  amendment  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  court  on  the  subject  of  condemnation  vm- 
der  which  the  Authority  may  nroceed  bv 
virtue  of  this  ArUcle.  i'roceea    oy 

If  the  established  grade  of  any  street 
avenue,  highway  or  other  route  shaU  be 
Changed  by  reason  of  the  construction  by 
the  Authority  of  any  work  so  as  to  cause 
loss  orlnjury  to  any  property  abutting  on 
such  street,  avenue,  highway  or  other  route 
the  Authority  may  enter  into  voluntary 
agreemente  with  such  abutting  property 
owners  and  pay  reasonable  compensation  few 
any  loM  or  injury  so  sustained,  whether  or 
not  It  be  compensable  as  damages  under  the 
condemnation  law  of  the  State. 

The  power  of  the  Atithorlty  to  acqulr* 
property  by  condemnation  shaU  be  acon- 
tinuing  power,  and  no  exercise  thereof  ch^u 
be  deemed  to  exhaust  it.  ^^ 

Article  X 
Revenues  and  AppUeatton 
«»  Authortty  is  hereby  authorised  to 
eetahUdt.  levy  and  ooUeet  such   toUs   and 
other   charges   as   It   may   deem   necessary 
proper  or  desirable.  Ui  connection  with  any 
crossing,  transportation  or  terminal  facUlty 
or  oth«  project  which  It  U  or  may  be  au- 
thortewl  at  any  time  to  construct,  own.  oper- 
ate or  control,  and   the  aggregate  of  said 
toUs  and  charges  shaU  be  at  least  sufflclsnt 
(i>  to  meet  the  combined  e»p«>nsfls  of  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  Improvement  there- 
of  («)    to  pay  the  cost  of  acquisition  or 
construction.  Including  th*  payment  amor- 
tlaatlon  and  reth-ement  of  bonds  or  other 
secTu^Ues  or  obligations  asstimed.  issued  or 
incurred   by   the  Authority,  together   with 
interest  thereon  and  (3)  to  provide  reserves 
for  such  purpoees;    and   the  Authority   is 
hereby  authortaed  and  empowered,  subject 
to  prior  pledges,  if  any.  to  pledge  such  tolls 
and  other  revenues  or  any  part  thsreof  as 
seciulty  for  the  repayment  with  interest  of 
any  mon^  borrowed  by  It  or  adranced  to 
it  for  ita  authorized  piuposes  and  as  security 
for  the  satisfaction  of  any  other  obUgatlons 
a«w»med  by  it  in  connection  with  such  loans 
or  advances.     There  shaU   be  allocated  to 
the  cost  of   the  aequlalUon,  owistructlon. 
operation,  maintenance  and  Improvement  of 
such  faciUties   and    projects,  such  propor- 
tion of  the  general  expenses  of  the  Authority 
as  It  shall  deem  properly  chargeable  thereto. 
Article  J.I 
Covenant  With  ISondholders 
The  two  said  States  covenant  and  agree 
with  each  other  and  with  the  holders  of 
any  bonds  or  other  securities  or  obligations 
<rf  the  Authority,   assumed,  Issued  or  in- 
curred by  It  and  as  security  for  which  there 
may  be  pledged  the  tolls  and  revenues  or 
any  part  thereof  of  any  crossing,  transpor- 
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tation  or  terminal  faculty  or  other  project 
that  the  two  said  States  wUl  not.  so  long  as 
any  of  such  bonds  or  other  obligations  re- 
main outstanding  and  unpaid,  dlmlnlah  or 
Impair  the  power  of  the  Authority  to  estab- 
lish, levy  and  coUect  tolls  and  other  charges 
in  connection  therewith,  and  that  neither 
of  the  two  said  States  wUl.  so  long  as  any 
of  such  bonds  or  other  obUgatlons  remaUi 
outstanding    and    unpaid,    authorlae    any 
crossing  of  the  Delaware  River  or  Delaware 
Bay  south  of  the  line  mentioned  in  Article 
rv  (a)   of  tills  Compact,  by  any  person  or 
body  other  than  tlie  Authority:   unless    In 
either  case,  adequate  provision  ahaU  be  made 
by  law  for  the  protection  of  thoee  advancing 
money  upon  such  obligations. 
Article  XII 
SecuriUes  Lawful  Investmento 
The  bonds  or  other  securities  or  obliga- 
tions which  may  be  issued  by  the  Authority 
pursuant  to  this  Compact,  or  any  amend- 
menta   hereof   or   supplementa   hereto,   are 
hereby    declared   to    be   negotUble   instru- 
menta.  and  are  hereby  made  securities  in 
which  aU  State  and  municipal  officers  and 
bodies  of  each  State.  aU  banks,   bankers. 
trust  companies,  savinos  banks,  building  and 
loan  associations,  saving  ^lyi  loan  associa- 
tions, investment  companle*  and  other  per- 
sons carrying  on  a  banking  bualness.  aU  In- 
Bxirance   oompanies.  Insurance  aaaoclatton* 
and  other  persons  carrying  on  an  Insurance 
business,  and  all  administrators,  executors 
guardians,  trustees  and  other  fiduciaries  and 
aU  other  persons  irtiatKMfver  who  are  now  or 
may  hareafter   bs  authorlasd  to  invest  In 
bond*  or  other  obUgatkms  ot  either  State, 
may  properly  and  legaUy  invest  any  funds. 
Including  cental,  belonging  to  them  or  with- 
in their  oontrol;    and  ssM  «*ii«g«»««,„  are 
hereby  made  securities  which  may  properly 
and  legally  be  deposited  with  and  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  any  State  or  municipal  oOloer  or 
agency  of  elthw  state  for  any  purpose  tor 
which  th«  deposit  of  bonds  or  othsr  obUga- 
ttoos  at  such  State  Is  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  authorlasd. 

ilrtide  X/7/ 
Tax  Status 
The  powers  and  functions  exercised  by  the 
Authority    under    this    Oaaqaact    and    any 
amend  menta  hereof  or  supplementa  hereto 
are  and  wiU  be  in  aU  raepeeto  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  State*  ot  Ddaware  and 
New  Jersey,  the  rsglan  and  "»fc*«-'.  Xcr  th* 
toersase  of  their  oommsros  and  psvqMrlty 
and  for  the  enhancement  of  their  general 
welfare.   To  this  end.  tbs  Authority  shaU  bs 
regarded    as    performing    meiiillsl    govcm- 
mmtal  functions  in  easrelslng  such  powoa 
and  functions  and  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vlslcDs  of  thU  compact  and  of  any  law  re- 
lating thereto,  and  shall  not  be  re<inltsd  to 
pay  any  taxes  or  assessmenta  of  any  char- 
acter, levied  by  either  State  or  poUtical  sub- 
division ttiereoif.  upon  any  of  the  property 
xiaed  by  it  for  such  purposes,  or  any  moome 
or  revenue  therefrom,  ifwiii/ii»g  any  profit 
from  a  sale  or  exchange.   The  bonds  or  other 
securities  or  obligations  issued  by  the  Au- 
tliaclty.  thair  transfer  and  tlie  Interest  paid 
thereon  or  income  therefrom.  iTw»iiirfiw>g  ^ny 
profit  from  a  sale  or  exchange,  shall  at  aU 
times  be  free  from  taxation  by  either  State 
or  any  sulxUvlsion  tiieiaof . 
Article  X/F 
Jurisdiction;  Use  of  Lands 
Sach  of  the  two  States  hereby  eonsenta  to 
the  use  and  occupancy  by  the  Authority  of 
any  lands  and  property  of  the  Authority  in 
such  State  for  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance  or  Improvement  of  any  craeslng. 
transportation  or  terminal  facility  or  other 
project  which  it  is  or  may  be  authoriaed  at 
any  time  to  construct,  own  or  operate,  in- 
cluding lands  lying  under  water. 
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Article  XV 
Review  and  Enforcement  of  Riiles 

Judicial  proceedings  to  review  any  by-law. 
rule,  regulation,  order  or  ottker  action  of  the 
Authority  or  to  determine  the  meaning  or 
effect  thereof,  may  be  brought  In  such  court 
of  each  State,  and  pursuant  to  such  law  or 
rules  thereof,  as  a  similar  proceeding  with 
respect  to  any  agency  of  such  State  might 
be  brought. 

Each  State  may  provide  by  law  what  pen- 
alty or  penalties  shall  be  Imposed  for  viola- 
tion of  any  lawful  rule,  regulation  or  order 
of  the  Authority,  and,  by  law  or  rule  of  court, 
for  the  manner  of  enforcing  the  same. 

Article  XVI 

No  Pledge  of  Credit 

The  Authority  shall  have  no  power  to 
pledge  the  credit  or  to  create  any  debt  or 
liability  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  or  of  any  other  agency 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  of  said  States. 
Article  XVIJ 
liocal  Cooperation 

All  municipalities,  political  subdivisions 
and  every  department,  agency  or  public  body 
of  each  of  the  States  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  cooperate  with,  aid  and 
assist  the  Authority  In  effectiiatlng  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Compact  and  of  any  amend- 
ment hereof  or  supplement  hereto. 
Article  XVIII 
Depositaries 

All  banks,  bankers,  trust  companies,  sav- 
ings banks  and  other  persons  carrying  on  a 
banking  b\i8lne88  under  the  laws  of  either 
State  are  authorized  to  give  security  for  the 
safe-keeping  and  prompt  payment  of  moneys 
of  the  authority  deposited  by  It  with  them. 
in  such  nuuiner  and  form  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  and  may  be  approved  by  the  Au- 
thority, which  security  may  consist  of  a  good 
and  sufficient  undertaking  with  such  sureties 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Authortty.  or 
may  consist  of  the  deposit  with  the  Author- 
ity or  other  depositary  approved  by  the 
Authority  as  collateral  of  such  securities  as 
the    Authority   may    approve. 

Article  XIX 
Agency  Police 
Members  of  the  police  force  established  by 
the  Authority,  regardless  of  their  residence, 
shall  have  In  each  State,  on  the  crossings, 
transportetlon  or  terminal  facilities  and 
other  projects  and  the  approaches  thereto, 
owned,  operated  or  controlled  by  the  Author- 
ity, and  at  such  other  places  and  under  such 
clrcimistances  as  the  law  of  each  State  may 
provide,  all  the  powers  of  Investigation,  de- 
tention and  arrest  conferred  by  law  on  peace 
officers,  sheriffs  or  constables  in  such  State 
or  usually  exercised  by  such  officers  In  each 
State. 

Article  XX 
Reports  and  Audits 
The  Authority  shall  make  annual  reports 
to  the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  setting  forth  in  detail  Its  operations 
and  transactions,  and  may  make  such  addi- 
tional reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  Gov- 
ernors and  Legislatures  as  it  may  deem  de- 
sirable. 

It  shall,  at  least  annuaUy,  cause  an  Inde- 
pendent audit  of  Its  fiscal  affairs  to  be  made 
and  shall  fumlah  a  copy  of  such  audit  re- 
port together  with  such  additional  Infor- 
mation or  data  with  respect  to  Its  affairs  as 
It  may  deem  desirable  to  the  Governors  and 
Legislatures  of  each  State. 

It  shall  fumlah  such  Information  or  data 
with  respect  to  Its  affairs   as  may  be  re- 


quested by  the  Governor  or  Legislature  of 
each  State. 

Article  XXI 
Boundaries  Unaffected 
The  existing  territorial  or  boundary  Hnes 
of  the  States,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  |two 
States  established  by  said  boundary  ll|ies. 
shall  not  be  changed  hereby.  i 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  | 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  to  ettter 
into  the  compact  set  forth  In  this  resolution, 
except  that  nothing  contained  In  such  o^m- 
pact  shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  ot*  In 
any  manner  affecting  any  right  or  Jurlafllc- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  in  and  over  the 
area  which  forms  the  subject  of  such  a6m- 
pact. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  any  other  require- 
ment of  law,  any  project  constructed  by  |the 
Delaware  River  and  Bay  Authority  In  or  over 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  section  2(a)  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act,  as  amended  (48  Stat 
401:  16  U5.C.  662(a)). 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  as — 

(a)  amending  or  superseding  the  p»j>vl- 
slons  of  the  Act  of  September  27,  1961  (75 
Stat.  688),  or 

(b)  granting  the  consent  of  CongreM  to 
the  use  of  tolls  coUected  on  any  crossing  for 
the  financing  of  any  transportation  or  "ter- 
minal facility  constructed  or  operated  by 
the  Authority,  or 

(c)  granting  advance  consent  of  Congjess 
for  the  performance  by  the  Authority  of 
other  functions,  as  contemplated  by  Article 
rv,  paragraph  (c)  of  the  Compact  or  for  Ihe 
assumption  by  the  Authority  of  additional 
powers,  as  contemplated  by  Article  Villi  of 
the  Compact. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Congress  or  any  of  its  standing  committees 
to  require  of  the  Authority  the  disclosure 
and  furnishing  of  such  information  and  diita 
as  is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Congresgi  or 
any  committee  thereof  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  matter  of  thU  resolution. 

Sec.  5.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  joint  resolution  is  hereby  exoressn 
reserved.  ^        ' 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  m- 
gTossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


BYRD  ARCTnc  EXPEDITION  OF  1926 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  84X0) 
to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  med- 
als to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Byrd 
Arctic  Expedition  of  1926. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
Uie  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  a^k 
the  gentleman  if  there  is  any  monetary 
award  whatever  in  connection  with  tftie 
presentation  of  these  medals? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUnB. 
There  is  no  monetary  award  Thete 
were  approximately  41  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  event  which  led  to  the 
first  aerial  flight  over  the  North  Pole 
by  the  late  Richard  E.  Byrd  and  Floyd 
Bennett.  These  are  the  last  remaining 
members  of  that  1926  expedition. 

I  think  the  cost  would  be  merely  that 
of  designing  and  casting  the  medals,  not 


more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars.  There 
is  no  monetary  award  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  be  confronted 
later  in  the  day  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  with  a  bill  that  would  establish 
monetary  awards.    I  will  oppose  it 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  present  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Byrd  Arctic  i:zpedl- 
tloQ  of  1926  medals  of  appropriate  design 
and  suitably  inscribed  to  express  the  high 
admiration  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  their  heroic  services  In  con- 
nection with  such  expedition,  including  the 
first  aerial  flight  over  the  North  Pole  by  then 
Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd  and  Floyd  Ben- 
nett. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  to  be  struck  such  medals  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
In  the  case  of  a  posthumous  presentation 
of  any  medal  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  determine  the 
appropriate  recipient  thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REQUIRE  PILING  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
IN  PATENT  INTERFERENCES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12513) 
to  provide  for  public  notice  of  settle- 
ments in  patent  interferences,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
135.  "Interferences",  title  35  of  the  United 
states  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  paragraph; 

"No  agreement  or  understanding  between 
parties  to  an  interference  proceeding  made 
in   connection  with  or  in  contemplation  of 
the  termination  of  the  proceeding,  shall  be 
enforceable    unless    In    writing    and    a    copy 
thereof  filed  In  the  Patent  Office  before  the 
termination  of  the  proceedings  between  said 
parties.     A  true  copy  of   the   agreement  or 
understanding,      including      any      collateral 
agreements  referred  to  therein,  must  be  filed- 
and,  If  the  party  filing  the  same  so  requests' 
the  copy  shall  be  kept  separate  from  the  file 
of  the  Interference,  and  made  available  only 
to  Government  agencies  on  written  request 
or  to  any  person  on  a  showing  of  good  cause' 
Failure  to  file  the  copy  of  such  agreement 
of  understanding  shall  render  permanently 
unenforceable   any   patent,   of   such   parties 
involved  in   the  Interference  or   any  patent 
subsequently   Issued   on   any  application    of 
such  parties,  so  Involved.    The  Commissioner 
may.  however,  on  a  showing  of  good  cause 
for  failure  to  file  within  the  time  prescribed 
permit  the  filing  of  the  agreement  or  under- 
standing during  the  six-month  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  termination  of  the  proceeding 
as  between  the  parties  to  said  agreement  or 
understanding." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 
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USE  OP  PUBUC  SPACE  OVER  AND 
UNDER  lOTH  STREaET  8W.,  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12398) 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  In  connection  with  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  Fed- 
eral ofnce  building,  to  use  the  public 
space  over  and  under  10th  Street  SW. 
in  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  It  seems  to  me  this 
bill  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Consent 
Calender  rules  and  regulations. 

I  would  like  to  have  an  explanation  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  bill  permits  the 
use  of  public  space  over  10th  Street  for 
pubUc  building  No.  5.  which  has  been 
approved  in  the  regular  manner  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees. Did  the  gentleman  have  any 
specific  question  in  mind  with  regard  to 
the  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Consent 
Calendar  procedure? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  note  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  Is  about  $42  million. 
It  Is  certainly  a  unique  and  unusual  type 
of  construction.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  similar  type  of  construction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  wonder  if  we  should  not  just  let  It  go 
by  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  see  if  there 
are  any  bona  fide  objections  to  this  un- 
usual and  unique  approach  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  space. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
If  this  bill  authorizes  construction  in  any 
way.  shape,  form,  or  manner,  by  way  of 
the  Consent  Calendar.  I  would  like  also 
to  know  if  there  Is  any  restriction  against 
Federal  employees  bringing  their  dogs  to 
the  oflBces  in  the  building  if  one  is  to 
be  constructed? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suspect  the  new  ap- 
proach is  to  pi-ovide  adequate  and  proper 
space  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  likes  doirs,  but  he  thinks  dogs  be- 
long in  theii-  proper  place.  And  he 
doubts  that  a  Federal  office  building,  in- 
cluding the  Justice  Department,  is  the 
proper  place.  I  wonder,  too,  about  the 
number  of  secretaries  that  are  neces- 
sary to  take  Attorney  General  Kennedy's 
dog  outside  p<>riodically  for  air. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Perhaps  they  ar«  go- 
ing to  construct  this  buildhig  for  the 
dogs,  because  the  country  seems  to  be 
going  to  the  dogs  anyway. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  this  asp(«t  of  the  problem  at  the 
time  I  reservtid  the  right  to  object.  I 
think  there  are  enough  serious  questions 
involved  that  we  ought  to  pass  it  over 
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for  a  few  weeks,  and  in  the  meantime 
take  a  good  look  at  it.  There  have  been 
so  many  delays  on  these  projects  that 
another  2  weeks  I  do  not  think  is  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  wants  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  it  over  for  2  weeks  Is  with- 
in his  own  discretion,  but  in  reply  to  his 
quesUon:  This  building  has  previously 
been  fully  authorized  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  in  the  procedure  re- 
quired by  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of 
1950.  This  bill  does  not  authorise  the 
building,  so  that  it  does  not  authorize  a 
$42  million  building,  and  It  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Consent  Calendar  pro- 
cedure. All  the  bill  does  is  to  specifically 
permit  the  use  of  the  public  ^ace  over 
10th  Street.  It  does  not  have  ansrthlng 
to  do  with  the  building  itself.  It  per- 
mits the  use  of  the  public  space  so  that 
a  new  tsrpe  of  design  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  agencies  might  be  used  in 
this  manner. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  are  having  such  a 
controversy  in  the  other  body  about  the 
public  Interest  in  space  and  related 
areas.  Our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
went  on  for  5  or  6  days,  not  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  issue  but  rather 
some  procedural  matters,  making  a  spec- 
tacle over  there,  in  my  opinion.  I  think 
we  ought  to  let  this  go  over.  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wiM  the  srentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  measure  has 
had  the  very  careful  consideration — and 
I  speak  for  the  minority— by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  think  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
I  do  not  believe  that  if  we  postpone 
consideration  of  it  for  a  few  weeks  long- 
er there  will  be  any  change  in  the  sltua- 
Uon  whatsoever.  Therefore.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fobs] 
will  think  that  over  and.  perhaps,  with- 
draw his  reservation. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  AucHiircLossl  is  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  and  effective  Members 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Solely 
and  exclusively  because  of  his  interces- 
sion I  will  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services.  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Federal  office  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Independence  Avenue  South- 
west in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  au- 
thorised to  use  the  pubUc  space  over  and 
under  that  portion  of  Tenth  Street  South- 
west which  la  adjacent  to  such  property  aa 
has  been  or  may  be  acquired  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator   of    General    Services   as  a   site 


for  said  building.  Such  authority  shall  be 
exercised  only  to  the  extent  that  such  use 
Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  use  of  said 
street  by  the  general  public  for  the  purpose 
of  travel.  ^^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3525.  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
strucUon  and  maintenance  of  a  FMeral 
office  buUding.  to  use  the  public  space 
under  and  over  10th  Street  SW.  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, an  Identical  bill,  be  considered  in 
lieu  of  HJl.  12398.  the  House  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stmtes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  Federal  office  building  on  the  south  side 
of  Independence  Avenue  Southwest  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Is  authorized  to  use  the 
public  space  over  and  under  that  portion  of 
Tenth  Street  Southwest  which  U  sdjacent 
to  such  property  as  has  been  or  may  be 
acqtiired  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  as  a  site  for  said  buUdlng.  Such 
authority  shaU  be  exercised  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  use  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  use  of  said  street  by  the  general  public 
for  the  purpose  of  travel. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROTECTION    OF    CLASSIFIED    IN- 
FORMATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11363) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
classified  information  released  to  or 
within  U.S.  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  author  of  the  bill  a  couple  of 
questions  about  bringing  this  bill  up 
under  the  Consent  Calendar. 

I  objected  to  this  bill  on  May  21  when 
the  bill  was  then  brought  up  under  the 
Consent  Calendar.  I  suggested.  In  view 
of  the  doubtful  constitutionality  of  this 
bill  and  its  extremely  controversial  na- 
ture, that  it  would  be  proper  only  to 
consider  it  uiuler  suspension  of  the  rules 
or  under  a  rule  Itself,  but  not  by  imani- 
mous  consent  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  I.  perhaps,  mis- 
imderstood  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  got  the  impression  from  the 
colloquy  we  had  on  May  21  that  the  bill 
would  be  brought  up  under  a  procedure 
which  would  permit  full  debate. 
Am  I  correct  in  thinking  that? 
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Mr.  WALTER  If  the  gentleman  will 
yidd— I  know  the  gentleinan  Is  under  « 
wrons  impreflsioii.  Actaally,  the  matter 
here  is  so  Tery  simple  that  no  one  on  our 
committee  felt  that  the  time  of  the  House 
should  be  taken  up  by  doing  more  than 
merely  explaining  what  was  in  the  biH 
After  all,  what  the  bin  provides  is  now 
contained  in  an  Executive  order.  If  the 
security  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  pro- 
tected and  if  security  risks  and  unauthor- 
laedpeople  are  to  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  secrets  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  then  we  must 
have  legislation  on  this  subject  As  to 
the  now  existing  Executive  order  cover- 
ing this  area,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Greene  against  McEhoy  indi- 
cated that  any  such  order  ought  to  be 
supported  by  legislation.  Now,  they  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  would  ntillif y 
any  Executive  order.  But  they  made  it 
abundanUy  clear,  especially  to  those  of 
us  who  are  not  so  sure  about  what  the 
Supreme  Court  is  going  to  do  on  to- 
morrow, that  it  was  necessary  to  enact 
legislation  in  order  to  protect  the  rltal 
defense  secrets  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  As  I  read  Greene 
against  McElroy,  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  procedures  that  were  in  question. 

Mr.  WALTER.  But  the  gentleman 
has  passed  on  the  constitutionality 
himself. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  Court  did  not 
pass  on  it.  but  it  indicated.  I  think 
pretty  clearly,  that  the  constitutionality 
of  a  procedure  that  does  not  provide  for 
cross-examination  and  Court  review, 
are  under  very  grave  doubt,  and  under 
those  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  bill  ought  to  be  fully  debated.  It 
Is  serious  enough  when  men  can  be  sep- 
arated frwn  their  employment  through 
procedures  which  do  not  permit  con- 
frontatian  and  the  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  in  the  Government  establish- 
ment Itself,  but  when  this  procedure  goes 
into  the  whole  economy  of  the  country, 
then  you  have  something  that  Is  quite' 
serious,  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  understand  what  the 
bill  provides,  because  it  does 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  have  read  the  bill 
and  anderstand  it. 

Mr.  WALTER.  It  does  provide  for 
confrontation,  it  deprives  a  pereon  of 
confrontation  when,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretery  of  Defense,  it  Is  not  in 
the  public  Interest  to  permit  9  person 
against  whom  charges  have  been  filed 
to  know  who  the  people  are  who  are 
working  for  the  United  States  In  the 
security  fleM.  But  confrontation  is  gen- 
erally mandated  in  all  other  cases.  Pur- 
thermoA,  everyone  is  entitled  to  judi- 
cial review  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law. 

Mr.UNDSAY.  The  gentleman  Just  is 
not  correct  about  that.  I  have  read  the 
bill  a  dozen  times.  There  is  no  Judicial 
review  written  Into  this  bill.  The  only 
possible  court  review  for  a  person  who 
has  been  discharged  from  employment 
would  be  through  nonstatutory  attempts 
at  court  review,  possibly  by  an  injunc- 
tion suit  attacking  the  constltuUonality 
of  the  bUl.    But  the  biU  has  no  provision 
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tor  Judicial  review  written  into  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  should  have. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Of  course,  the  general 
basic  principles  of  law  apply  to  thioj  If 
there  has  been  an  abuse  and  If  a  deckion 
has  been  capricious  and  arbitrary^  of 
course  the  general  law  applies. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  w^en 
President  Eisenhower  retired  from  the 
Presidency  he  made  a  very  imporfiant 
farewell  address  in  which  he  issued  a 
stem  warning  to  "guard  against  the  ac- 
quisition of  unwarranted  influohce, 
whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex."    He  went  on: 

We  must  never  let  the  wetglit  of  ttils  com- 
bination endanger  our  Ubertles  or  democtiatlc 
proceas. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  |the 
gentleman  j^eld?  I 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  thrill 
concede.  I  think,  however,  that  this  ^ill 
would  implement  an  executive  oiider 
either  Issued  by  or  certainly  effective 
during  the  administration  of  the  recpnt 
great  President,  Mr.  Eisenhower.  S6  he 
is  in  favor  of  it.  That  was  the  rule  wjiile 
he  was  in  office.  And  this  carries  out 
the  suggestion  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  case  of  Greene  against  McElroy  l^at 
it  would  be  best  for  Congress  to  give  its 
blessing  to  this  Executive  order.  Thtlt  is 
all  the  bill  does. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Of  course,  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  not  stated  accuratjely 
what  the  majority  opinion  of  the  $u- 
preme  Court  was.  The  Court  said  that 
Congress  had  not  authorized  the  prote- 
dures 

Mr.  WILLIS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  (continuing).  TTkat 
were  being  used  by  the  executive  branch 
at  that  time.  1 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  right.  ' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  And  then  it  went  ton 
to  say: 

We  do  not  Bay  whether  or  not  those  proce- 
dures that  are  being  used  are  constltutloftal. 

Then  it  went  on  and  further  indicalied 
that  they  were  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality. ' 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  tlhe 
gentleman  yield  further?  T 

BIT.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  further.  II 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  acted  as  the  gentleman  describeid; 
namely,  it  said  in  that  case  that  wiiat 
was  before  it  was  simply  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  not  an  ExecutKve 
order  of  the  President,  and  without 
congressional  approval.  Then  it  pio- 
ceeded  to  say : 

WeU.  we,  oX  course,  want  to  know  what 
we  may  have  before  us  If  and  when  Cone:3ss 
acts. 


But  it  could  not  anticipate  the  bjll 
that  we  would  pass  to  carry  out  its  onfn 
suggestion. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Does  not  the  gentk- 
man  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  hate 
the  bill  on  the  floor  for  debate  so  ttiftt 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  in  tts 
present  form,  which  would  include  my- 
self, would  have  full  opportunity  to  Ivy 
out  an  argument,  and  the  gentlema^i 
from  Louisiana  and  the  chairman  of  the 


Conunittee  on  Un-American  AettvIUes 
likewise  would  be  able  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion which  the  Court  could  later  read 
which  would  argue  just  why  the  proce- 
dures estabhshed  in  the  bill  are  neces- 
sary and  constitutional? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  would  never  be  in 
favor  of  depriving  a  Member  ot  his 
rights.  We  are  now  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar and  a  Member  has  the  right  to 
object.  I  think  we  can  debate  it  today. 
I  liave  no  objection  to  debating  it.  I 
think  these  few  ranarks  at  least  help 
tell  us  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  I  have  amendments 
that  I  would  like  to  offer  to  the  bill,  if 
amendments  were  permitted.  I  think 
perhaps  some  other  Members  might 
have  amendments  that  they  would  like 
to  offer. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY  I  yieW  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Executive  order  issued  by  President 
Eisenhower  followed  the  case  of  Greene 
against  McEhoy.  It  was  not  the  proce- 
dures now  in  existence  under  the  Execu- 
tive order  by  President  Eisenhower  that 
were  under  attack  in  the  Greene  against 
McElroy  case. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  WiU  the  gentleman 
answer  this  question:  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  have  the  bill  at  all? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Because  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  Greene  against  McElroy 
that  the  matter  could  be  handled  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  and  it  preferred  that  the 
Executive  order  be  backed  by  legislative 
authority.  That  is  all  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  ActiviUes  is  doing  in  this 
bill,  implementing  by  legislation  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  which  is  now  in  existence. 
This  Executive  order  was  issued  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  following  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Greene  against 
McElroy.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is 
further  comply  with  that  decision  by 
implementing  the  Executive  order  with 
legislation.  It  is  just  that  simple,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said 

Mr.    LINDSAY.     Going   back   to   the 
question  of  what  the  Court  said,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would 
agree  that  if  a  case  under  the  procedures 
established  In  this  bill  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  procedures  would  be  sustained 
as  constitutional.    I,  myself,  think  they 
would  be  thrown  out  as  a  violation  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.     I  assume  the 
gentleman  thinks  that  it  would  get  by 
Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  like  an  excursion  tickets 
"Good  for  today  only."    That  is  why  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  make  it 
abundantly  clear  what  is  being  done  and 
what  we  Intend  to  do  by  this  legislation 
Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  think  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  we  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  we  know  what  we  are  doing     If 
we  pass  a  bill  of  this  kind,  I  think  it 
should  be  debated  on  the  floor  with  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  object  to  the  bill  being  considered  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 
The  SPEAKER.    ObjecUon  is  heard. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WALTER.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  bQl  was  objected  to  previously, 
and  was  rereferred  to  the  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  amplifying  the  report, 
that  this  ^  as  done  and  It  was  then  re- 
instated on  the  calendar,  are  not  three 
objections  necessary? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  present  bill  is  on 
the  calendar  de  novo.  It  has  a  new 
number  and  a  new  report.  At  this  stage 
one  objection  is  all  that  is  necessary 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
farewell  address  to  the  Nation.  President 
Eisenhower  issued  a  stern  warning  on 
how  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted  in- 
fluence can  endanger  American  rights 
and  liberties.  President  Eisenhower 
said: 

ThU  conjunction  of  an  Immense  mlUtary 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  industry  is 
new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total 
influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual— is  felt  in  every  city,  every  statehouse. 
every  oflloe  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  We 
recognlae  the  imperative  need  for  this  devel- 
opment. Tet  we  must  not  fail  to  compre- 
hend its  grave  implications.  Our  toU. 
resources  and  livelihood  are  all  involved:  so 
is  the  very  etructure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councUs  of  Oovemment.  we  must 
guard  agalnet  the  acquisiUon  of  unwar- 
ranted influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  tlie  milltary-indxistrial  complex. 
The  potentia.  for  the  dlsastroiis  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic procesiics.  We  should  take  nothing 
for  granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledge- 
able citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing 
of  the  huge  liidustrlaJ  and  mUitary  machin- 
ery of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods 
and  goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may 
prosper  togettier. 

Mr.  Speaker.  thU  bill,  HJl.  11363. 
which  seeks  to  establish  a  defense  plant 
security  program,  embodies  the  essence 
of  what  President  Eisenhower  so  elo- 
quently warned  us  about. 

I  object  to  the  consideration  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  of  this  bill,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  A  bUl  of  this  sort  should  not  be 
approved  by  the  House  by  automatic 
iinanimous-consent  procedures.  I  ob- 
jected to  this  bill  also  on  May  21,  1962, 
when  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  then  sought  to  put  It  through 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  urged  that  be- 
cause of  the  bill's  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality, it  be  debated  on  the  House 
floor.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania assured  the  House  that  he  would 
be  delighted  to  debate  the  bill,  and  yet 
here  it  is  again  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

This  bill  purports  to  provide  proce- 
dures for  denying  employees  of  the  pri- 
vate arena  access  to  classified  material 
involved  in  certain  Government  con- 
tracts. The  arena  includes  by  definition 
"any  industrial  or  educational  research 
organization,  institution,  enterprise,  or 
other  legal  entity,  located  in  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  operated  for 
profit." 

The  danger  of  this  bill  Is  that  it  makes 
possible  the  forceable  separation  of  a 
man  from  his  private  employment  by 
the  Government  without  due  process. 
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Scientist  X  or  educator  Y  can  be  denied 
access  to  matters  essential  to  his  work 
within  a  company  or  university  without 
confrontaticm,  or  cross-examination  of 
evidence  used  against  him. 

It  has  been  serious  enough  when  pro- 
cedures of  this  kind  have  been  used  in 
the  governmental  establishment  itself. 
Now  it  Is  extended  to  the  generai 
economy. 

A  further  deficiency  in  this  bill  is  that 
It  does  not  spell  out  procedures  for  coiirt 
review.  The  consequences  of  a  biU  of 
this  kind  and  the  procedures  contained 
in  it  are  most  serious  for  the  whole 
country.  Therefore,  provisions  for  court 
review  should  be  carefully  written  into 
the  legislation  and  not  left  to  the  vague 
possibility  of  some  nonstatutory  pro- 
ceeding. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  USE  OF  KWA- 
JALEIN  AND  DALAP  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11952) 
to  assure  payment  of  just  compensation 
for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  certain 
lands  on  Kwajalein  and  I>alap  Islands, 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  simply  like 
to  observe  that  there  are  no  cost  esti- 
mates whatever  with  reference  to  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  point  out  fiuther 
that  the  United  Nations  holds  the  trus- 
teeship over  the  Kwajalein  and  Dalap 
Islands. 

I  wonder  why  the  United  Nations  does 
not  take  care  of  these  claims  instead  of 
saddling  them  on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  under  the  man- 
date of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  already  have  the  islands  tmder  our 
control. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  the  administra- 
tor of  the  islands,  and  that  Is  all. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Those  people  we  are 
administering  and  whose  rights  we  are 
protecting  are  protected  in  their  own 
loss  of  property.  It  so  happens  that  the 
moneys  which  have  been  set  aside  for 
this  have  already  been  taken  care  of. 
They  have  been  offered  $50^  an  acre  for 
their  claims.  Because  of  some  misun- 
derstanding between  the  natives  and 
their  attorney,  I  think  their  attorney 
decided  we  should  give  them  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  go  before  the  Court  of  Claims, 
but  in  no  instance  could  they  be  given 
more  than  $500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  is  pressuring  us  to  set- 
tle those  claims? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  We  have  been 
endeavoring  to  settle  these  claims  since 
1946,  when  we  took  over  the  islands  under 
the  mandate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  the  United  Nations  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  settling  these  claims? 
Does  the  gentleman  think  the  United 
Nations  in  this  case  or  any  other  will 
ever  face  up  to  its  responsibilities? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  that  at  the  present  time. 


I  will  say  this:  Whenever  the  decision  Is 
made  by  these  people  as  to  wtuit  is  going 
to  happen  to  them  and  their  islands,  I 
hope  they  are  on  oiu-  side  because  it  is 
a  security  region. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  genUeman  from 
Colorado  answer  this  question:  In  this 
legislation  are  the  claimants  and  their 
attorneys  completely  and  totally  willing 
to  accept  the  verdict?  They  will  not 
appeal?  As  I  imderstand  it  this  is  an 
offer  to  give  them  a  further  opportunity 
to  have  their  case  adjudicated,  but  are 
they  willing  and  are  they  on  record  to 
accept  the  decision  without  any  further 
appeals  or  controversy? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  action  or  proceeding  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  legislation  would 
be  final.  There  was  written  into  the  re- 
port, as  I  am  sure  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  has  foimd  out.  a  statement 
against  arbitration.  In  other  words,  we 
freeze  out  the  matter  of  arbitration. 
This  is  the  final  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  ObjecUon.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America   in   Congre**  assembled.  That  any 
person  from  whom  the  United  SUtes  or  the 
government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of   the 
Pacific  Islands  has  taken  rights  of  possession, 
use.  and  occupancy  of  lands  on  Kwajalein 
and  Dalap  Islands  within  the  said  trust  ter- 
ritory to  which  he  was  enUUed  under  the 
traditions  and  customs  of  the  M»r«hfM»t^ 
people  and  who  or  whose  iroij  elab  has  not 
Accepted  compensation  in  fuU  satisfaction 
for  aU  of  his  clainos  and  rtomBw^jj  against 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
said  trust  territory  arising  out  of  said  t*Mng 
may.  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  this 
Act.  me  a  petition  for  the  determination  by 
the  United  States  Ck>urt  of  Claims  of  his 
claim    for   Just   compensation.     Upon    the 
timely  filing  of  such  petition,  the  said  court 
shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  aind  determine 
the  value  of  the  rights  taken  in  the  same 
manner  and  tmder  the  same  rulee  as  any 
other  cause  before  It  and  In  the  light  of 
such  principles  of  equity,  justice,  and  fair 
dealing  as  are  pertinent  to  the  cause.    Any 
such  claim  may  be  heard  and  determined 
notwithstanding  laches  or  the  expiration  of 
any  period  of  lUniUUona  which  would  be 
appUcable    thereto   in   the  absence  of   this 
Act.    The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
may  provide  either  f<w  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  for  the  indefinite  poesesslon,  use.  and 
occupancy  by  the  United  SUtee  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  trust  territory  of  the  i«n^« 
subject  thereto  or  for  the  payment  of  an 
annual  sum  for  such  possession,  uce.  and 
occupancy.     Any  Judgniient  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  shall   be  subject   to  review   by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  writ 
of  certiorari  and  shaU.  whether  against  the 
United  States  or  against  the  government  of 
the  trust  territory,  or  both,  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance  with    the   provisions  of   title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  2617.  and  of  sec- 
tion   1303   of   the  Act  of  JxUy  37,   1060    (70 
Stet.  694.  as  amended;  31  UJB.C.  724a).    The 
payment  of  any  claim,  after  its  determina- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  section,  shall  be 
a  full  discharge  of  the  United  SUtea  and  Xhe 
govermnent    of    the    trust   territory    of   aU 
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claim*  and  damands  touching  any  of  the 
mattan  tnYOlvad  In  the  controversy  and  the 
failure  to  proaeente  a  claim  as  herelntMfore 
provided  ihall  forever  har  msth  claim. 

Sac.  -3.  Tttm  IzoiJ  elab  of  any  vato  ahall  be 
a  necessary  party  to  any  anlt  lostltated  nn- 
dar  thia  Act.  The  alab  and  rljertial  of  such 
wato  shall  be  proper  but  not  necessary 
parties  to  any  such  suit.  The  IrolJ  elab  shall 
be  responsitole  for  propei  distribution  among 
himself,  the  alab.  the  rijerbal  and  any  others 
interested  In  such  wato  of  any  payment, 
made  to  him.  Any  dispute  m^nnng  them  with 
reapect  to  such  distribution  which  cannot 
be  resolved  otherwise  than  by  litigation  «>i»n 
be  determined  by  the  coiirts  of  the  trust 
territory  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
trust  territory  and  the  traditions  and  eus- 
Urns  of  the  Manballeee  pe<q>le. 

8k.  t.  Tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
Statea  or  hia  aaaiatant  shall  represent  the 
United  States  and  the  government  ot  the 
trust  territory  in  all  cases  arising  under  this 
Act  and  may  call  upon  the  attorney  general 
of  the  trust  territory  for  such  assistance  as 
he  is  able  to  render,  and  shall  have  authority, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
to  eompcvomiae  any  such  ease.  Any  such 
oompromlae  settlement  shall  be  reported  to 
the  OoDgresB  by  the  Attorney  General, 
stating  the  xuune  of  each  daUnant.  the 
amount  claimed,  and  the  amount  awarded. 

Sac.  4.  The  fees  of  any  attorney  or  attor- 
ne3rs  representing  Marshallese  claimants  in 
any  action  brought  purstMint  to  this  section, 
shall  be  flxed  by  the  Court  of  Claims  at 
such  amount  as  the  court,  in  accordance 
with  standards  obtaining  for  proeeeuting 
similar  contingent  fiftinnit^  fiada  to  be  ade- 
quate compensation  for  services  rendered 
and  results  obtained,  plus  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  proaecutlon  of  the 
claim.  In  flztng  such  fees,  the  court  may 
give  due  welf^t  to  the  fact  that  appn^nriated 
funds  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $800 
per  acre  have  heretofore  been  made  avail- 
able and  are  now  available  for  a  nonlltlgious 
settlement  of  the  claims  refemd  to  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  thla  Act.  but  the  appn^rlatlon  and 
availability  of  such  amount  diall  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  admission  by  the  United  Statea 
or  the  government  of  the  trust  territory  that 
this  is  the  value  of  the  rights  ot  poasewkm, 
use,  and  occupancy  taken  by  them  or  be 
admitted  as  evidence  to  prove  the 
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With  the  foIlDwing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the   enacting  clause 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"That  any  person  from  whom  the  United 
States,  on  or  before  April  1.  1B46.  took  rights 
of  poeeeaalon,  use,  occupancy,  or  usufruct 
of  lands  on  Kwajalein  AtoU  or  Dalap  Island 
within  the  T^ust  territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  which  he  or  his  predecessor  in 
Interest  was  enUtled  under  the  traditions 
and  custtmis  of  the  Marahalleee  people  and 
to  whom  or  whose  representative  compenra- 
tion  in  full  satisfaction  for  all  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  and  the  govern, 
ment  of  said  Trust  Territory  arising  out  of 
said  taking  has  not  been  paid  may,  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  this  Act,  file  a 
petition  for  the-determination  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  of  his  claim  for  Just 
compensation.  Upon  the  timely  flUng  of 
such  petition  the  said  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  hear  and  determme  the  value  of 
the  rights  taken  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  rules  as  any  other  cause 
before  it.  or  as  near  thereto  as  is  feasible  in 
the  circumstances,  and  In  the  light  of  such 
principlea  of  e<iulty.  justice,  and  fair  dealing 
aa  are  pertinent  to  the  cause.  Any  such 
daim  may  be  heard  and  determined  not- 
withstanding laehes  or  the  expiration  of  any 
period  of  UmlUttons  which  would  be  appii. 
cable  thereto  in  the  absence  of  this  Act 
Tba  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  may 
IwovWe  for  pajm«nt  cf  a  lump  sum  for  the 


possession,  use,  and  occupancy  (Including 
Indefinite  possession,  use,  and  occupancfl)  by 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  lands  swject 
thereto  and/cr  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
sum  for  such  possession,  use.  and  occupancy, 
but  shall  not  include  compensation  for[  any 
period  prior  to  that  date  during  or  >rter 
World  War  n  on  which  the  Island  whem  the 
land  in  question  Is  located  was  finally  deter- 
mined by  competent  military  authorltW  to 
be  secure.  If  the  Judgment  Includes  irfovl- 
sion  for  payment  of  an  annual  sum,  the 
Court  ehall  retain  Jurisdiction  of  the  (^use 
and  may,  on  motion  of  either  party,  redeter- 
mine the  amount  thereafter  payable  from 
time  to  time,  but  no  such  redetermlnijtlon 
Shan  be  sought  or  made  more  often  than 
once  every  10  years.  Any  Judgment  of]  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  be  subject  to  reUew 
by  the  Supreme  Com-t  of  the  United  aiates 
•  on  writ  of  certiorari  and  shall  be  pal^  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  2517,  a^  of 
section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27,  195«  (70 
Stat.  6&4),  as  amended  (31  U^S-C.  7a4a>. 
The  payment  of  any  claim,  after  its  deter- 
mination in  accordance  with  this  section, 
shall  be  a  full  discharge  of  the  United  atetes 
and  the  government  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  all  claims  and  demands  touching  any  of 
the  matters  involved  In  the  controversy.  No 
claim  which  could  be  prosecuted  as  heiteln- 
before  provided  but  Is  not  so  proseciited 
may  thereafter  be  entertained  by  any  eOurt 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Trust  Terrljtory 
or,  except  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this 
Act,  by  any  administrative  agencey  th«^of. 

"^BC.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assure  every  j;)erson  who  or  whose  representa- 
tive has  not  been  compen£ated  for  dejxtiva- 
tion  of  rights  of  possession,  use,  occupajncy, 
or  usufruct,  as  described  in  section  1  of  this 
Act.  of  an  opportunity  to  have  his  dtaim 
JudiclaUy  determined.  To  this  end.  th«  in- 
terests of  any  such  person  who  Is  not  hiaiself 
a  party  to  a  suit  InsUtuted  under  thla  Act 
ahall  be  represented  by  the  persona  nalned 
in  Marshall  Islands  Congress  resolution  num- 
bered 18  of  195fl.  Any  dispute  with  respect 
to  distribution  of  sums  paid  to  parties  \mder 
any  Judgment  in  their  favor  or  under  any 
0(Hnpromlse  settl«nent  made  as  provid«<l  in 
section  4  of  tills  Act  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved otherwise  than  by  litigation  shall  be 
determined  by  the  courts  of  the  trust  iter  - 
ritory  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
trust  territory  and  the  traditions  and  *U8- 
tcms  of  the  l<arshallese  people. 

"Sbc.  S.  Any  Judge  or  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  may,  for  the  purposot  of 
tills  Act,  sit  at  a  convenient  place  or  places 
in  Uw  United  States  or  the  trust  terrSory 
to  take  evidence.  Subpenas  issued  oia|  of 
said  court  upon  persons  residing  In  the 
trust  territory  shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  Marstiall  Islands  district  or  his  demity, 
and  a  faUure  to  comply  therewith  shafl  be 
puniahable  by  the  high  court  of  the  titust 
territory  in  aooordance  with  the  laws  thafeof 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  subpena  had 
issued  out  of  said  high  court.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  trust  territory  shall,  for  fthe 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  an  ageticy 
of  the  United  States  within  the  purvleff  of 
section  2507  of  title  28  of  the  United  Stktes 
Code. 

"Sac.  4.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  «•  his  assistant  shall  re|tre- 
sent  the  United  States  and  the  government 
of  the  trust  territory  In  all  cases  ariSng 
under  this  Act  and  may  call  upon  the  atljor- 
ney  general  of  the  trust  territory  for  BUch 
assistance  as  lie  is  able  to  render,  and  rfUH 
have  authority,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  to  compromise  any  fl«ch 
ease.  Any  such  compromise  settlement  diall 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  by  the  Attorney 
General,  stating  tbe  name  of  each  claimjlnt. 
the  amount  claimed,  and  the  amount 
awarded. 


"Sec.  5.  The  fees  of  any  attorney  or  attor- 
neys representing  Marshallese  claimants  in 
any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Court  of  Claims  at  such 
amount  as  the  court,  in  accordance  with 
standards  obtaining  for  proaecuting  similar 
contingent  claims,  finds  to  be  adequate  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  and  results 
obtained,  plus  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  claim. 

"Sbc.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  payment  by 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  TTnst  Terri- 
tory from  funds  heretofore  appropriated  and 
made  available  for  this  purpose  of  approxi- 
mately gsoo  per  acre  in  full  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  relating  to  any  specified  tract  of 
land  or  of  not  more  than  t250  per  acre  in 
partial  satisfaction  of  such  claims,  but  nei- 
ther the  appropriation  and  availability  of 
the  first  of  said  amounts  nor  any  other  offer 
by  an  officer  of  the  United  Statea  or  of  the 
government  of  the  Trust  Territory  shall  be 
construed  as  an  admission  by  the  United 
States  or  the  government  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory that  the  same  is  the  value  of  the 
rights  of  possession,  use.  occupancy  and 
usufruct  taken  or  be  admitted  as  evidence 
to  prove  the  same.  Any  claimant  by  whom 
or  on  whose  behalf  suit  could  be  but  is  not 
instituted  within  one  year,  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  shall  thereafter  lie  paid  a  proper 
portion  of  such  appropriated  funds  and  such 
payment  shall  constitute  full  satisfaction  of 
all  of  his  claims  and  demands  with  reapect 
to  the  land  to  which  it  pertains." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING     SECTION     2     OF     THE 
MATERIALS  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJ*.  9280) 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31 
1947  (61  Stat.  68n ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  July  81.  1947  («1  Stat  Ml 
30  U.S.C.  602),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : 

"Sac.  2.  Except  where  he  determined  that 
the  public  Interest  will  not  be  served  thereby. 
the  Secretary  shall  dispose  of  materials  imder 
this  Act  to  the  highest  responsible  qualified 
bidder  by  competitive  bidding  after  ade- 
qxiate  pubUc  notice." 

Sec.  2  The  Act  of  Uarch  4,  1913  (37  Stat. 
1016),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  3,  1926 
(44  Stat.  890;  16  U^.C.  614-616),  is  hereby 
repealed.  Rights  and  llablliUes  existing 
under  that  Act  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  6  through  9  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  dlspoae  of 
materials  under  this  Act  to  the  highest  re- 
sponsible qualified  bidder  after  formal  adver- 
tising and  such  other  public  notice  as  he 
deems  appropriate:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  negotiation  of 
a  contract  for  the  disposal  of  materials  if 

"(1)  the  contract  la  for  the  sale  of  lass 
than  250.000  board-feet  of  timber:  or,  if 

"(2)  the  contract  is  for  the  dlspoaai  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
public  works  improvement  pgrogram  on  be- 
half of  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 


mental agency  and  the  pxibllc  exigency  will 
not  permit  the  delay  Incident  to  advertisinr 
or.  if  *' 

"(8)  the  contract  is  for  the  dlqioaal  of 
property  for  which  it  ia  impracticable  to  ob- 
tain oompetltlon. 

"(b)  A  report  shall  be  made  to  Congress 
on  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year  of  the 
contracts  made  tinder  clauses  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  during  the  period  since 
the  date  of  the  last  report.  The  report 
shall — 

"(1)  name  each  purchaser; 

"(2)  furnish  the  appraised  value  of  the 
material  involved; 

"(3)   state  the  amount  of  each  contract; 

"(4)  describe  the  circumstances  leading  to 
the  determination  that  the  contract  should 
be  entered  into  by  negotiation  instead  of 
competitive  bidding  after  formal  adver- 
tising." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


formed  by  the  replacement  of  wood  by  silica 
or  other  matter." 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
provide  by  regulation  that  limited  quanti- 
ties of  petrified  wood  may  be  x«moved  with- 
out charge  from  any  public  lands  which  b« 
may  specify. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  2.  line  10,  strUe  out  all  of  section 
2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahall 
provide  by  r^ulaUon  that  limited  quanti- 
ties of  petrified  wood  may  be  removed 
without  charge  from  tliose  public  lands 
which  he  shall  specify." 

The  coizimittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tbe 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reccHxsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PETRIFIED  WOOD 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJ5.  10540) 
to  exclude  deposits  of  pe^ined  wood 
from     appropriaticm    uiMter    the    XJJB. 
mining  laws. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  Inquire  from 
the  gentleman  f  nnn  Oklahoma  if  this  bill 
would  prevent  the  filing  of  a  mining 
claim  on  Federal  land  for  the  removal 
of  petrified  wood? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHORT.  We  have  a  huge  amoimt 
of  petrified  wood,  one  of  the  few  depodta 
in  the  United  States,  so  I  have  an  inter- 
est in  this  legislaUcm.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  would  have 
that  purpose.  There  would  stUl  be  au- 
thority for  people  to  come  in  and  take 
out  q^ecimens  of  rock,  but  this  would 
take  it  out  from  under  the  Mining  claims 
Law. 
Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  IS>EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  July  23,  1056  (09  SUt.  368; 
30  UJS.C.  611).  la  amended  to  read:  "No  de- 
p>ofilt  of  common  varieties  of  sand,  stone, 
gravel,  pumice,  pximiclte.  or  cinders  and  no 
deposit  of  petrified  wood  shall  be  deemed  a 
valuable  mineral  deposit  within  the  mean- 
ing of  tile  mining  laws  of  the  United  Statea 
so  as  to  give  effective  vaUdity  to  any  mining 
claim  hereafter  located  under  such  mining 
laws:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  herein 
shall  affect  the  validity  of  any  mining  loca- 
tion based  upon  discovery  of  some  other 
mineral  occurring  tn  or  in  aaaodatlon  with 
such  a  deposit.  'Common  vartetiea'  aa  used 
in  this  Act  does  not  include  deposits  of 
such  materials  which  are  valuable  because 
the  deposit  has  some  property  giving  it  dis- 
tinct and  special  value  and  does  not  include 
ao-eaUed  *block  pumloa'  which  occurs  in 
nature  in  pleoas  having  one  dimension  of 
two  Inches  or  more.  'Petrified  wood'  as  used 
In  this  Act  msana  agattawl,  opaliasd.  pttrl- 
fled,    or   «lltclfl»d    wood,   or   any    material 
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AMENDING  THE  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11049) 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  oil 
and  gas  lessees  under  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act. 

There  being  no  objectiqp,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  sec- 
tion 31  of  the  Mineral  Lecwing  Act  of  I^bru- 
ary  35.  1930  (41  Stat.  460) ,  as  amended  (30 
UJB.C.  188),  is  further  amended  by  designat- 
ing the  first  paragraph  thereof  aa  subaee- 
tlon  "(a)",  the  second  paragraph  as  subsec- 
tion "(b)".  and  adding  a  new  sutMecUon  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(c)  Where  any  lease  has  been  or  may 
be  terminated  automatically  by  operation 
Of  law  under  this  section  for  failure  to  pay 
rental  timely  and  it  is  shown  to  the  aatla- 
faction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
the  faUure  to  pay  timely  the  lease  rental  was 
Justifiable  or  not  due  to  a  lack  of  reasonable 
diligence,  he  m  hia  Judgment  may  reinstate 
the  leaae  subject  to  the  following  oonditiona: 

"(1)  A  petition  for  reinstatement,  to- 
gether with  the  required  rental,  for  any 
lease  (a)  terminated  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  tills  Act  must  be  filed  with  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act;  or  (b)  terminated  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  must  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  ninety  days 
after  such  termination; 

"(2)  No  valid  lease  has  been  Issued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  in  the  terminated  lease 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  petlUon  for 
reinstatement." 

Sac.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  ahall  be  con- 
strued as  llmiUng  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  Issue,  dxuing  the 
periods  In  which  petitions  for  reinstatement 
may  be  filed,  oU  and  gas  leasee  for  any  of 
the  lands  affected. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
February  25, 1920." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "That 
secUon  31  of  the  Mmeral  Laa^ng  Act  of  ]>W>- 
ruary  25,  1920  (41  Stat.  450).  as  amendMl 
(30  UJS.C.  188) .  U  further  amended  by  desig- 
nating the  first  paragraph  thereof  aa  subaso- 
tlon  '(a)*.  the  second  paragraph  aa  subaeo- 
tlon  '(b)  >.  and  adding  a  new  subaectlon  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  Where,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  subaaeUoo.  any  lease  has  been  tarail- 
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nated  automaUcally  by  operation  of  law  un- 
der this  section  for  faUure  to  pay  natal 
timely  and  it  ia  ahown  to  the  -«»««»ifrtinn  ot 
the  Secretary  of  the  Znterlor  that  the  faUure 
to  pay  timely  the  lease  rental  was  caused  by 
reasonable  reliance  by  the  lessee  on  informa- 
tion or  data  f  umlahed  by  the  United  Statea 
or  one  of  iu  officers  or  agents,  the  Secxetarv 

shaU  reinstate  the  leaae  if 

"'(1)  A  petition  for  relnatatonent,  to- 
gether with  the  accrued  rental,  is  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wlthm  ninety 
days  after  tbe  effective  date  of  thi^  subaec- 
tlon; and 

"'(2)  No  valid  lease  has  been  laaued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  in  the  terminated  Ifstt 
prior  to  the  ftUng  of  the  peUtlon  for  rein- 
statement.' 

"Sbc.  2.  Section  81  of  the  lUnaral  t.«»«i»» 
Act  of  February  26.  1030.  aupra.  to  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  proviao  at  the  end 
of  the  section  and  substituting  therefor  the 
followmg:  'Provided,  however.  That  when  the 
time  for  payment  faUa  iipoa  any  day  in 
which  the  proper  office  for  payment  to  not 
open,  payment  may  be  made  the  nest  n«^»i»^ 
worUng  day  and  sliaU  be  otmsldeied  as  time- 
ly made:  And  provided  further.  That  the  de- 
posit with  tbe  Poat  OOoe  Department,  by 
regiatoed  at  oertifled  maU  of  a  oortectly  ad- 
dreased  and  sealed  envelope  «<»n»^t.%fng  a 
valid  check  cr  money  order  in  the  eoneet 
amount  of  the  rental  on  or  before  the  anm- 
veraary  date  of  the  leaae  for  any  leaae  on 
which  there  to  no  weU  capable  of  producing 
oU  or  gas  In  paying  quantitiea  shall,  for  the 
purpoaea  of  thto  section,  eonstitute  payment 
of  rental  to  the  United  States  and  be  ooo- 
Bidered  as  timely  made.' 

"^k;.  3.  Nothing  m  thto  Act  sliaU  be  con- 
strued aa  limiting  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  iasua.  during  the  pe- 
riods m  irtilch  petitions  for  tetnstatament 
may  be  filed.  oU  and  gas  leasee  for  any  oC 
the  landa  affected." 

The  committee  amonr^fTifni^  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engitMsed 
and  read  a  third  time,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  ao  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25,  1920". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  TO 
IS8X7E  CERTAIN  BONDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  hill  (HJl.  11953) 
to  authorize  the  government  of  tbe  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  issue  general  obligation 
bonds. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  tbe  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Bepreaentativea  of  the  VnttM  Stmtea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the  Beviaed 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  amended 
(68  Stat.  487,  600;  48  VJB.O.  1674(b)),  to  re- 
designated as  paragn^ih  (i)  of  audi  aab- 
section  (b) ,  and  to  amended  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  by  striking  out  the 
word  "subaectlon"  and  liisiiillin  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "paragraph  (i)". 

(b)  Suheeetlon  (b)  to  farther  »fMn4td 
by  adding  tha  following  new  paragraph  (U) : 

"(U)(A)  Subject  to  the  provtatou  of  thto 
paragraph  (U).  the  legislature  of  tbe  gov- 
enunent  of  the  Virgin  Islands  may  eauae  to 
be  issued  such  negotlahle  general  obilga* 
tion  bonds  or  other  evldenee  of  iBdebtadases 

oonetnioi.  Improve,  extend.  boMer.  lipek. 
reoonstruet.  aoqulre,  and  operate  aay  and 
aU  typee  of  pubUe  worin.  wlitah  shall  Ib- 
clude.  but  not  be  limited  to. 
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torldgca.  wtaarrcs,  barbor  faculties,  aewen. 
sewage-disposal  plants,  municipal  buildings, 
libraries,  gymnaala  and  atbletlc  fldds.  flre- 
houses,  electric  distribution  aystenu  or  other 
projects  pertaining  to  electric  systems,  and 
other  public  uMlltles,  or  to  clear  slums,  ac- 
complish tirban  redevelopment,  or  provide 
low-rent  housing:  Provided.  That  no  public 
Indebtedness  of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be 
Inciured  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
aggr^ate  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
real  property  In  the  Virgin  Islands.  Bonds 
Issued  pxirsuant  to  this  paragraph  (11)  shall 
bear  such  date  or  dates,  may  be  In  such 
denominations,  may  mature  In  such 
amounts  and  at  such  time  or  times,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  years  from  the  date  thereof, 
may  be  payable  at  such  place  or  places,  may 
be  sold  at  either  public  or  private  sale,  may 
be  redeemable  (either  with  or  without  pre- 
mium) or  nonredeemable,  may  carry  such 
registration  privUeges  as  to  either  principal 
and  Interest,  or  principal  only,  and  may  be 
executed  by  such  officers  and  In  such  man- 
ner, as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature 
of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  In 
case  any  of  the  officers  whose  signatures  ap- 
pear on  the  bonds  or  coupons  shall  cease 
to  be  such  officers  before  delivery  of  such 
bonds,  such  slgnatiue,  whether  manual  or 
facsimile,  shall  nevertheless  be  valid  and 
sufficient  for  all  purposes,  the  same  as  if 
such  officers  had  remained  In  office  until 
such  delivery.  The  bonds  so  Issued  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that 
specified  by  the  legislature,  and  shall  be 
payable  semiannually.  All  such  bonds  shall 
be  sold  for  not  less  than  the  principal 
amount  thereof  plus  accrued  Interest.  All 
bonds  Issued  by  the  government  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  including  specifically  interest 
thereon,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  or  by  any  political 
subdivision  of  anv  State,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion, or  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(B)  The  proceeds  of  the  bond  Issues  or 
other  obligations  herein  authorized  shall  be 
exnended  only  for  the  public  improvements 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  subparagraph,  or 
for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  created  by  such' 
bond  Issue  or  obllg^itlon.  unless  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

"(C)  Bonds  or  other  obligations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (11)  shall  not  be 
a  debt  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  the 
United  States  be  liable  thereon." 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


tary")  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  agjected 
Inhabitants  of  Rongelap.  The  Se<xetary 
may  segregate  a  portion  of  the  siun  fori  each 
affected  Individual,  and  hold  it  in  trxit  for 
the  individual  or  his  heirs  or  legatees  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  •'beneflclary"  or 
"beneflclarles") .  subject  to  the  provlsicbs  of 
this  Act.  The  amounts  segregated  andTheld 
by  the  Secretary  In  trust  for  individual  bene- 
ficiaries, and  the  unsegregated  balance,  fehall. 
If  invested  by  him.  be  invested  in  a  n^nner 
that  in  his  Judgment  is  prudent.         ~ 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  interest  or  dividends 
earned  from  each  trust  held  for  an  individ- 
ual beneficiary  shall  be  paid  at  least  antt|ually 
by  the  Secretary  to  such  beneficiary.  Ifhen, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  thei^  ap- 
pears to  be  a  substantial  benefit  to  1}0  de- 
rived therefrom  by  any  bene.lclary,  the 
Secretary  may.  upon  request  of  the  l^ene- 
ficlary.  and  under  such  conditions  as  hej  may 
deem  appropriate,  make  the  principal  sum 
or  any  part  thereof,  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  such  beneficiary.  Any  payment  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  made  diredtly  to 
a  beneficiary  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  older.  In  the  case  of  a  beneficiary  who 
Is  leas  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  ot  who 
la.  In  the  opinion  of  the  SecreUry.  mentally 
Incompetent,  payment  may  be  made  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  to  the  bSnefl- 
ciary.  a  parent,  relative,  other  person  dt  in- 
stitution for  his  benefit.  ' 

(b)  The  principal.  Interest,  and  dividends 
from  funds  held  for  the  general  benait  of 
the  affected  inhabitants  of  Rongelap  phall 
be  used  for  such  purposes  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

Sxc.  4.  A  trust  for  an  individual  be^iefl- 
clary  created  piu^uant  to  this  Act  maty  be 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  at  anytime 
and  If  after  reasonable  search  the  beneffciary 
cannot  be  located,  the  principal  and  acctimu- 
lated  Interest  and  dividends  may  be  added 
to  the  unsegregated  balance  of  the  fCnds 
held  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  afl»»cted 
Inhabitanto  of  Rongelap. 

Sxc.  5  The  Secretary  is  authorized  tO  pay 
reasonable  attorney  fees  for  legal  setvices 
rendered  on  behalf  of  a  beneficiary  or  IHene- 
flclarles.  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  fees  shall  be  paid  out  at  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  la  sec- 

«f,H  K '„"''■  ^*^*'  **"'  *^*  ^^J  o'  such  fees 
paid  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  ofl  the 
appropriated  fimds.  ««  oi|  me 

Sxc.  6.  The  decisions  of  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Shall 
be  final  and  not  subject  to  review.        H 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amttid- 
ment:  ^ 

««?55t.*'  ^^*  **'  "trtke  out  the  flgxire  Msi 
000.000-  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "WSO./ 
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SETTLEMENT  OP  CLAIMS.  TERRI- 
TORY OP  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  12078) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of 
certain  residents  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  assumes  compassionate  re- 
sponsibility to  compensate  Inhabltante  of  the 
Rongelap  AtoU,  In  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Padflc  Islands,  for  radiation  expoeuree  sus- 
tained by  them  as  a  reexUt  of  a  thermonu- 
clear detoiuttlon  at  Bikini  AtoU  In  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  on  March  1.  1954. 

8k;.  a.  There  Is  authonsed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  piupose  out  of  the  Treasurr 
of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  •1.000.000 
to  remain  available  until  expended  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 


The  committee  amendment  was  agiieed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroflsed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
«me  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  PttD- 
ERALLY    IMPACTED    AREAS 

■Hie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3327)  to 
make  certain  federaUy  impacted  areas 
eugible  for  assistance  under  the  public 
facility  loan  program.  if 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Isk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  man  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

fi,!^'  5^^w.  ^'■-  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  bill,  if  i  may  fay 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  ifas 
originally  introduced  by  my  coUeajUe 
Senator  Spabkmah.  The  Senate  paafled 
the  bill.    It  came  out  of  the  Committee 


on  Banking  and  Currency,  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  with- 
out a  single  objection. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  remove 
the  50,000  population  ceiling  under  the 
Community  Facilities  Act  for  two  cities 
only,  HuntsvIUe,  Ala.,  and  Hampton,  Va, 
It  is  limited  to  these  two  cities  and  they 
are  places  where  hospitals  are  desper- 
ately needed  because  of  the  NASA  space 
programs  going  on  in  these  areas.  It 
enables  them  to  borrow  money  under  the 
community  facilities  program  which 
oLher  cities  are  now  doing  which  do  not 
have  missile  programs.  I  might  point 
out  that  depressed  areas  or  redevelop- 
ment areas  are  eligible  for  community 
facility  loans  if  their  population  does  not 
excerd  150  000. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  see  his  way 
clear  not  to  object  to  the  bUl.  We  are 
anxious  to  get  it  passed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  probably  will  ask  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice  so  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  take  a  little  closer 
look  at  it.  I  think,  however,  it  Is  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  note  specifically 
that  we  are  extending  tills  legislation  for 
two  cities  that  are  allegedly  impacted 
under  the  national  aeronautics  and 
space  program.  If  my  Information  is  ac- 
curate, last  week  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  LAbor  m  effect  ap- 
proved legislation  wiilch  approved  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  by  the  expansion  of 
Federal  aid  to  Impacted  areas  under  our 
defense  work  from  a  point  where  it  took 
in  from  3  to  5  percent  to  one  where  It 
takes  in  7  to  10  percent  of  our  metropoli- 
tan areas  which  is  in  reality  aid  to  edu- 
cation but  under  the  guise  of  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas. 

Now  you  are  doing  much  the  same 
thing  in  a  much  more  restricted  and 
limited  way.  I  do  not  like  this  approach 
any  more  than  I  do  the  approach  under 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  program. 

I  simply  want  to  record  my  position  on 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  RAINS.  If  I  may  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  Impacted  areas  under 
legislaUon  affecting  schools  and  provid- 
ing Federal  funds.  That  Is  not  true  in 
this  case.  This  Is  merely  a  loan  which 
these  two  cities  need  desperately  to  build 
these  hospital  facilities.  I  repeat,  this  is 
a  repayable  loan,  not  a  grant.  It  would 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  a  cent. 

Mr.  FORD.  A  loan  at  an  Interest  rate 
higher  or  lower  than  it  costs  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow,  or  at  cost? 

Mr.  RAINS.  It  would  be  at  a  rate  to 
cover  what  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  pay  for  its  money. 

Mr.  FORD.    Plus  a  service  charge? 

Mr.  RAINS.  There  Is  a  small  service 
charge  in  it.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  there  are  no 
departmental  or  agency  reports  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  on  this  bill,  not 
a  line  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Grovernment. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  cannot  imagine,  I  wfll 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  a 
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matter  of  this  type  why  there  should  be 
anything  from  the  departments.  It  is  « 
matter  for  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  two  cities  partici- 
pate because  of  peculation  Increases. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gcnUeman  from  Iowa 
has  called  to  my  attention,  and  I  appre- 
ciate what  he  said,  that  there  are  no  de- 
partmental views.  About  2  or  3  weeks 
ago  we  forewarned  committees — and  I 

think  in  that  case  It  was  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee— that  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  procedure  of  getting  depart- 
mental vleit  8  and  including  them  in  the 
committee  report,  we  would  have  to  ask 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaka*.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  Uiere  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PONCA   TRIBE  OF  NATIVE   AMERI- 
CANS OP  NEBRASKA 

The  Clerk  c&Ued  the  bill  (S.  3174)  to 
provide  for  the  division  of  the  tribal 
assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native 
Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
membership  roU  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Na- 
tive Americans  of  Nebraska  shall  be  closed 
at  midnight  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  no  child  bom  thereafter  shaU 
be  eligible  tx  enrollment.  Tb«  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  tribe  Is  authorised  and  directed,  pursu- 
ant to  such  regulations  as  may  be  issued  by 
him,  to  prepare  a  final  roU  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  con- 
sisting of  th(!  persons  whose  names  appear 
on  the  censu.1  roll  of  AprU  1,  1934,  with  the 
supplement  thereto  of  January  1.  1935,  and 
their  descendants  of  not  less  than  one-fourth 
degree  Indian  blood  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of 
Native  Americans  of  Nebraska,  regardless  of 
place  of  residence,  who  are  living  at  the 
time  the  roU  Is  closed,  and  in  so  doing  shall 
provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  any 
person  to  protest  against  the  inclusion  or 
omission  of  iiny  name  on  or  from  the  roll. 
The  Secretar}"!  decision  on  all  proteela  shall 
be  final  and  ooncluslTe.  After  aU  protests 
are  dUposed  of,  the  final  roU  shaU  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  Upon  publi- 
cation of  the  roll  In  the  Federal  Register, 
the  SecreUry  shall  give  the  adult  members 
an  opportunity  to  Indicate  their  agreement 
to  the  division  of  tribal  assets  in  acccmlance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  when  a 
majorty  of  the  adiilt  members  have  indi- 
cated their  Agreement,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  tlie  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
that  fact. 

Sr.  2.  Bach  member  whose  name  appears 
on  the  final  roll  of  the  tribe  ss  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  shall  be  enUtled  to 
receive  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  an  equal  share  of  the  tribe's  assets 
that  are  held  in  tmst  by  the  United  States. 
This  right  shall  constitute  personal  prop- 
erty which  may  be  inherited  or  bequeathed, 
but  it  shall  not  otherwise  be  subject  to 
alienation  or  encumbrance. 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  All  property  of  the  United 
States  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ponca 
Tribe  of  Native  Americans  of  Nebraska  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 


of  the  tribe,  and  all  oit  the  tribe's  assets 
ShaU  be  distributed  In  aooordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  distribution 
ShaU  be  completed  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  this  Act.  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable. 

(b)  The  tribe  shaU  designate  any  part  of 
the  tribe's  property  that  is  to  be  set  aside 
far  church,  park,  playground,  or  cemetery 
purposes,  and  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
convey  such  property  to  trustees  or  agen- 
dee  designated  by  the  tribe  for  that  purpose 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Sach  member  may  select  for  homeslte 
purposes  and  receive  title  to  not  to  exceed 
five  acres  of  tribal  land  that  is  being  used 
for  homeslte  purposes  by  such  member,  or 
that  is  not  used  and  selected  by  some  other 
member.  The  member  sh&U  pay  the  cur- 
rent market  value  of  the  homeslte  selection 
excluding  any  Improvements  or  repairs  con- 
structed by  such  member,  his  wife,  children, 
or  ancestor,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(d)  All  assets  of  the  trU>e  that  are  not 
■elected  and  conveyed  to  members  shall  be 
■old  by  competitive  bid  at  not  less  than  the 
current  market  value,  and  any  member  *han 
have  the  right  to  purchase  property  offered 
for  sale  for  a  price  not  less  than  the  highest 
acceptable  bid  therefor.  If  more  than  one 
member  exercises  such  right,  the  property 
shall  be  sold  to  the  member  exercising  the 
right  who  offers  the  highest  price. 

(e)  The  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  tribal 
property,  and  all  other  tribal  funds,  shaU 
be  used  to  pay,  as  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, any  debts  of  the  tribe.  The  remainder 
of  such  proceeds  and  funds  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  the  members  whose  names 
are  on  the  final  roU.  or  their  heirs  or  legatees. 
Any  debt  owed  by  a  member,  heir,  or  legatee 
to  the  tribe  or  to  the  United  States  may  be 
set  off  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  against 
the  distributive  share  of  such  person.  Any 
member  of  the  tribe  who  purchases  tribal 
property  In  accordance  with  this  section  may 
apply  on  the  purchase  price  his  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  of  tribal  property,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  adopt 
sales  procedures  that  permit  such  action. 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  partition  or  to  seU  the 
complete  Interest  (Including  any  unre- 
stricted Interest)  In  any  land  In  which  an 
undivided  Interest  Is  owned  by  a  member  of 
the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native  Americans  of  Ne- 
braska In  a  trust  or  restricted  statvis.  pro- 
vided the  partition  or  sale  Is  requested  by 
the  owners  of  a  25  per  centum  Interest  In 
the  land,  and  the  partition  or  sale  is  made 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  sale  shall  be  by  competitive 
bid.  except  that  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
owners  of  a  25  per  centum  Interest  In  the 
land  any  owner  of  an  interest  In  the  land 
■haU  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  land 
within  a  reasonable  time  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  prior  to  a  competitive 
sale  at  not  less  than  Its  current  market 
value.  If  more  than  one  preference  right  Is 
exercised,  the  sale  shall  be  by  competitive 
bid  limited  to  the  persons  entitled  to  a 
preference.  If  the  owners  of  a  25  per  oent\un 
Interest  in  the  land  so  request,  mineral 
rights  may  be  reserved  to  the  owners  in  an 
unrestricted  status.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  represent  for  the  pvirposes  of 
this  section  any  Indian  owner  who  \b  a 
minor,  or  who  Is  non  compos  mentis,  and, 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed partition  or  sale  by  publication,  he 
may  represent  an  Indian  owner  who  cannot 
be  located. 

(b)  AU  restrictions  on  the  alienation  or 
taxation  of  Interests  in  land  that  are  owned 
by  members  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native 
Americans  of  Nebraska  three  years  after  the 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  removed 
by  operation  of  law.  and  an  unrestricted 
title  ShaU  be  vested  In  each  such  member. 


Sbc.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Xntertor  te 
authorlaed  to  make  such  land  aurveya  and 
to  execute  such  conveyancing  Instrunksnts  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  convey  marketable 
and  recordable  title  to  the  Individual  and 
tribal  assets  disposed  of  piuvuant  to  this 
Act.  Bach  grantee  shall  receive  an  un- 
restricted title  to  the  property  conveyed. 

Bxc.  6.  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  affect  any 
claims  heretofore  filed  against  the  United 
States  by  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native  Ameri- 
cans of  Nebraska. 

Sbc.  7.  Nothing  in  thU  Act  shaU  affect  the 
rights.  privUegea.  or  obligatians  of  the  tribe 
and  its  members  under  the  laws  of  Nebraska. 

Sec.  8.  No  property  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  at  the  tJm^>  of 
distribution  be  sxibject  to  any  ^deral  or 
State  Income  tax.  FoUowing  any  distribu- 
tion of  property  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  such  property  and  in<«om»  de- 
rived therefrom  by  the  distributee  a^^l  be 
subject  to  the  same  taxes.  State  and  Federal, 
as  In  the  case  of  non-Indians:  Provided,  That 
for  the  purpose  of  coital  gains  or  loases  the 
base  value  of  the  property  abaU  be  the  value 
of  the  property  when  distributed  to  the 
grantee. 

Sac.  9.  Such  amounts  of  trllaal  funds  as 
may  be  needed  to  meet  the  expenece  of  the 
tribe  undCT  this  Act  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shaU  be  available  for 
expendltiire.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  sueh  sums 
as  may  be  neoeaeary  to  reimburse  the  tribe 
for  sueh  ezpendltiues,  and  carry  out  the 
responslbllitlee  of  the  Secretary  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  10.  When  the  distribution  of  tribal 
assets  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  has  been  completed,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  pubUsh  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
Federal  trust  relationship  to  such  tribe  and 
Its  members  has  terminated.  Thereafter, 
the  tribe  and  Its  members  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  of  the  special  services  performed 
by  the  United  States  for  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes  because  of  their  Indian  status,  all 
statutes  of  the  United  SUtes  that  affect  In- 
dlEms  or  Indian  tribes  because  of  their  In- 
fiian  status  shaU  be  InappUcable  to  them, 
and  the  laws  at  the  several  States  shall  apply 
to  them  in  the  same  manner  they  apply  to 
other  persons  or  citizens  within  their  Juris- 
diction. Nothing  In  this  Act.  however,  shall 
affect  the  status  of  any  Indian  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  3,  through  page  2.  line  17. 
strike  out  aU  of  secticm  1  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shaU.  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native 
Americans  of  Nebraska  and  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  prepare  a 
roU  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  and  reccnd 
thereon  persons  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  census  roU  of  AprU  1.  1834.  and  the 
supplement  thereto  of  January  1,  1935,  and 
their  descendants  of  not  leas  than  one  quar- 
ter degree  Indian  blood  of  the  Ponca  Tribe, 
regardless  of  place  of  resldenoe,  who  are 
Uvlng  on  the  date  of  this  Act.  He  shaU  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  opportunity  for  any  per- 
son to  protest  against  the  Inclusion  or  omis- 
sion of  any  name  on  or  from  the  roU  and 
his  decision  on  such  protests  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  After  aU  protasta  are  dis- 
poeed  of.  the  roU  shaU  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  shaU  there- 
upon give  the  adult  members  of  the  tribe 
whose  names  appear  on  the  roU  an  oppor- 
tunity to  indicate  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  a  division  of  tribal  assets 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  If  a  majority  of  those  Indicating  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  are  favorable  to  such 
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dlvlaton.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Reglater  a  notice  of  that  fact  and 
the  roll  prepared  by  him  shall  thereupon 
become  fLoal  and  the  following  sections  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HAIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  lir.  Halet:  On  page 
4,  line  14,  strike  out  the  comma,  insert  a 
period  In  lieu  thereof,  and  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  line. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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DISPOSmON  OF  JUDGBIENT  FUNDS 
OF  THE   CHEROKEE  NATION  OR 
TRIBE  OF  INDIANS  OF  OKLAHOMA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11590) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  Judg- 
ment fimds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

There  J>eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatfvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  distribute  per  capita  to  all  per- 
sons whose  names  appear  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  which  rolls  were  closed  and 
made  final  as  of  March  4,  1907,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  AprU  26.  1906  (S4  Stat.  137) ,  and 
subsequent  additions  thereto,  all  funds  which 
were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  September 
SO,  1061  (75  Stat.  788).  In  satisfaction  of  a 
Judgment  that  was  obtained  by  the  Cherokee 
Ttlbe  In  the  Indian  Claims  Conunlssion 
against  the  United  States  In  docket  num- 
bered 178.  together  with  the  interest  accrued 
thereon,  except  $1,432,084.17  which  by 
stipulation  of  the  parties  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  payments  of  any  offsets  that  are 
flraUy  determined  to  be  due  the  United 
States,  and  except  the  amoxmt  aUowed  for 
attorney  fees  and  expenses. 

S»c.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  a  share  or 
proportional  share  payable  to  a  living  adult 
shall  be  paid  dlrecUy  to  such  adult;  (b)  a 
share  payable  to  a  deceased  enrollee^  shall  be 
distributed  to  his  heirs  w  legatees  upon  the 
filing  of  proof  of  death  and  Inheritance  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
his  authorized  representotive,  whose  findings 
and  determinations  upon  such  proof  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive:  Provided.  That  pro- 
portional shares  of  deceased  heirs  amount- 
ing to  $5  or  less  shall  not  l>e  distributed,  and 
no  Inherited  share  amoimtlng  to  $2  or  less 
shall  be  paid,  and  the  money  shall  revert  to 
the  tribe;  (c)  a  share  or  proportional  share 
payable  to  a  person  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  to  a  person  under  legal  disability 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cediures  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  best  Interests  of  such 
persons. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  All  claims  for  per  capita  shares, 
whether  by  a  living  enroUee  or  by  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  a  deceased  enrollee,  shaU  be 
filed  with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  not 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  all  claims 
and  the  right  to  file  same  shall  be  forever 
barred  and  the  unclaimed  shares  shall  revert 
to  the  tribe,  and  such  tribal  funds  may  be 
advanced  or  expended  for  any  piirpoee  that 
Is  authorized  by  the  jMinclpal  chief  of  the 


Cherokee  Nation  and  approved  by 
retary  of  the  Interior. 

Sic.  4.  No  part  of  any  funds  which  may 
be  distributed  in  accordance  with  th^  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  Income  tax  or  Inheritance  ta*. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  any  of  the  funds  1?hlch 
may  be  so  distributed  shall  be  subject  to 
any  Hen,  debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature  What- 
soever against  the  tribe  or  Individual  Indians 
except  delinquent  debts  owed  by  the  ttjbe  to 
the  United  States,  or  owed  by  Individual 
Indians  to  the  tribe  or  to  the  United  jjtates. 

Sec.  6.  Payments  made  under  this  ActI  shall 
not  be  held  to  be  "other  Income  add  re- 
sources", as  that  term  is  used  in  sections 
2(a) (10) (A).  402(a)(7).  1002(a)(8).  and 
1402(a)(8)  of  the  Social  Security  Acit  (43 
U.S.C.  302(a) (10)  (A),  602(a) (7) .  1202(R) (8), 
and  1352  (a)(8)).  i 

Sec.  7.  All  costs  incident  to  making  the 
payments  authorized  by  this  Act  ahjll  be 
paid  by  appropriate  withdrawals  froai  the 
Judgment  funds  and  interest  on  the  Judg- 
ment fund,  using  the  interest  fund  first,  but 
there  are  authorized  to  be  approprlatad  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  to  reimburse  the  judg- 
ment fund  and  the  interest  fund. 

Sue.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interijor  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  reguliitlons 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: I 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  "$5"  and  ijnsert 
"$10". 

..  ^^  ^'  ^^°®  ^^'  '^l*^*  out  "$2"  and  Ifasert 

Page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and  in- 
sert "Sec.  3.  (a)".  ~ 

Page  3,  line  3,  change  the  comma  to  a 
period,  strike  out  the  remainder  of  th«  sen- 
tence and  add  a  new  subsection  to  raid  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Tribal  funds  that  revert  to  the  Itribe 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Including  interest  and 
Income  therefrom,  may  be  advanced  ot  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized 
by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokeii  Na- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Secretary  a*  the 
Interior." 

Page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  the  wor*  "or 
Inheritance  tax".  | 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speakflr  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  m«  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  iT 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  day  of  justice  long  awaited  and  Jong 
prayed  for  by  the  Cherokee  people.  It 
takes  another  long  step  toward  righting 
a  wrong  that  dates  back  to  the  19th  <fen- 
tury,  when  the  Government  forced  the 
Cherokees  to  sell  at  an  unconscionably 
low  price  a  great  tract  of  land  in  what 
is  now  western  Oklahoma. 

I  am  proud  and  happy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  bill  has  passed  by  unanimous 
vote  in  the  House  and  with  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
My  special  thanks  go  to  the  able  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  Honorable  Wavne 
AspiNALL,  and  to  one  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  American  Indian  in  Washingion 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee!  on 
Indian  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, the  Honorable  James  Haley. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Cherokee  peo- 


ple for  this  bill,  which  represents  the 
final  result  of  many  months  of  meetings, 
conferences,  suid  tribal  consideration. 
This  bill  was  recommended  for  passage 
by  the  distinguished  principal  Chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  Honorable 
W.  W.  Keeler,  and  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  tribe. 

It  has  also  had  the  strong  support  of 
the  great  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  Udall.  and  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Philleo 
Nash.  The  Office  of  President  Kennedy 
has  given  the  direct  and  helpful  support 
of  the  White  House  to  expediting  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  discharge  this 
longstanding  obligation,  and  to  early 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

All  members  of  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation, in  both  the  House  and  the  other 
body,  have  joined  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

I  earnestly  hope  it  will  reach  the  Presl- 
dents  desk  In  the  near  future,  in  order 
that  distribution  of  these  funds  may  get 
underway  without  further  delay. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FINAL  DISPOSITION  OP  THE  PROP- 
ERTY OP  THE  CHOCTAW  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (KM.  12355) 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  final 
disposition  of  the  property  of  the  Choc- 
taw Tribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  August  25.  1969  (73  8Ut.  420).  is 
amended  as  foUows:  The  words  "three 
years',  which  appear  twice  In  section  1(a). 
once  In  section  1  (d) .  once  in  section  11.  once 
in  section  12(a),  and  once  In  section  12(b) 
are  changed  to  "six  years". 

Sre.  2.  Section  12(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  to  a  comma 
and  adding  "and  for  a  period  of  three  years 
after  such  legal  entity  is  organized  it  shall 
have  the  same  Immunity  from  the  defense 
of  laches  or  a  statute  of  limitations  that  the 
Choctaw  Tribe  had  prior  to  such  time." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMOIIDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unanimous  approval  by  the  House  of  this 
measure  helps  make  possible  an  orderly 
and  complete  preparation  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  August  25.  1959,  with  respect 
to  the  tribal  lands  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe. 

Like  the  Cherokee  bill  on  which  we 
also  acted  today,  this  mefisure  has  had 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation,  all  of  whom  have  been  aware 
of  the  great  Injustice  which  would  re- 
sult if  additional  time  were  not  per- 
mitted under  the  1959  act. 

While  this  measure  bears  the  name  of 
Oklahoma's  Cecond  District  Congress- 
man, a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  it  was  intro- 


duced at  the  request  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  in  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert,  and  at  the  further  request 
of  Choctaw  tribal  representatives. 

It  is  imperative  that  final  action  be 
secured  upon  it  in  advance  of  a  dead- 
Une  date  of  August  25.  1962,  and  for 
this  reason  we  are  doubly  appreciative 
of  the  prior:  ty  which  has  been  given  this 
bill  by  the  great  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  by  this  body. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this  measure 
from  any  quarter  and  trust  it  will  be 
speedily  advanced  in  the  other  body  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCORPORATION  OP  THE  NAVAL 
SEA  CADET  CORPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  1308)  to 
incorporate  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps  of 
America,  and  for  other  piui)oses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacttJd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons:  John  J.  Bergen,  Wil- 
liam J.  Catlet-.  Jimlor.  Morgan  Fitch.  George 
Halas.  John  H.  Leahy,  Junior,  and  J.  PauU 
Marshall;  members  of  the  Navy  League  Na- 
tional Sea  Cadet  Committee  and  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "corporation")  and  by 
such  name  sliall  be  known  and  have  per- 
petiial  succession  and  the  powers,  limita- 
tions, and  restrictions  herein  contained. 

OBJECTS   Aim   PUKPOSXS  OF   TH«   COEPORATION 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  and  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation  siiall  be,  through  organization 
and  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  to  encourage  and  aid  American  boya 
to  develop  an  Interest  and  skill  in  basic 
seamanship  and  in  its  naval  adaptations,  to 
train  them  in  seagoing  skills  and  to  teach 
them  patriotism,  courage,  self-reliance,  and 
kindred  virtue*. 

coicPLrnoN  of  obganization 
Sec.  3.  The  persons  named  In  the  first  sec- 
tion, their  sssociates  and  successors  are 
hereby  authorized  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of 
officers,  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
bylaws,  the  promulgation  of  rules  or  regula- 
tions that  may  be  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  piirpoees  of  this  corpora- 
tion, and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as 
may  be  necesfary  for  such  purposes. 

t:OEPOSATE  pownts 
Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  havt;  succession  by  its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  iind  the  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend in  any  ctiurt  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(3)  to  adopt,  use.  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  cho-3ee  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  business  of  the 
corporation  may  require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  consti- 
tution and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  in 
which  the  corporation  is  to  operate,  for  the 
management  c»f  its  property  and  the  regu- 
lation of  its  aflalrs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  private  corpora- 


tion, association,  partnership,  firm  or  in- 
dividual and  to  hold  any  property,  real, 
personal  or  mixed,  necessary  or  convenient 
for  attaining  the  objects  and  carrying  Into 
effect  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  applicable  provisions  of  law 
of  any  State  (A)  governing  the  amount  or 
kind  of  property  which  may  be  held  by  or 
(B)  otherwise  llmlUng  or  controUing  the 
ownership  of  property  by.  a  corporation  op- 
erating in  such  State; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
encumber  and  otherwise  alienate  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  property;  and 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust. 
pledge  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and  State 
laws. 

PEINCn>AI,  OFTICE,  SCOPE  OF  ACTIVITIES;  DISTKICT 
OF     COLUMBIA     AGENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
later  determined  by  the  board  of  directors, 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shaU 
not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be 
conducted  throughout  the  various  States, 
territories,  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  shaU  be  deemed  notice 
to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP 

S»c.  «.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall, 
except  as  provided  in  this  title,  be  deter- 
mined as  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
corporation  may  provide. 

BOAEO    OF   DIBECTOBS:     COMPOSITION,    RESPONSI- 

BiLrnxs 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  membership  of  the  initial  board 
Of  directors  of  the  corporation  shall  consist 
of  the  present  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Sea  Cadet  Ctorps  of  America, 
the  corporation  described  In  section  17  of 
this  Act,  or  such  of  them  as  may  then  be 
living  and  are  qualified  members  of  said 
board  of  directors,  to  wit:  John  J.  Bergen, 
William  J.  Catlett.  Junior.  Morgan  Fitch, 
George  Halas,  John  S.  Lealiy,  Junior,  and 
P.  PauU  Marshall. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  nximber 
(not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than 
fifteen),  shall  be  selected  in  such  manner 
(Including  the  mung  of  vacancies) .  and  shaU 
serve  for  such  term  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  corporation,  and  shaU 
be  responsible  for  the  general  policies  and 
program  of  the  corporation  and  for  the 
control  of  all  funds  of  the  corporation. 
officers;    election  and   duties  of  officers 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presi- 
dents (as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation),  a 
secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws. 

(b)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  elected  in  such  manner  and  for  such  terms 
and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

USE  OF  income:  loans  to  officers,  directors. 
OR    emplotees 
Sec.  9.   (a)   No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  of  its 
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members,  directors,  or  officers  as  such,  or  be 
distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the 
life  of  the  corporation  cm:  upon  its  dissolu- 
tion or  final  liquidation.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection,  however,  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
officers  of  the  corporation  In  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
director  who  votes  for  or  assente  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an  officer 
director,  or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and 
any  officer  who  participates  In  the  making 
of  such  a  loan  or  advance,  shaU  be  Jointly 
and  severaUy  liable  to  the  corporation  for 
the  amount  of  such  loan  untU  the  repayment 
thereof. 

NONPOUnCAL     NATURE    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation,  and  Its  officers 
and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  poUtical 
party  or  candidate  for  pubUc  office. 

LIABILITT    FOR    ACTS    OF    OFFICERS     AND    AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shaU  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  it«  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHISmON     AGAINST    ISSUANCE    OF    STOCK     Oft 
PAYMENT    OF   DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  records:  imspbction 
Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  members,  board  of  directors, 
and  committees  having  any  authority  under 
the  board  of  directors,  and  it  shall  also  keep 
at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  its  members  entitled  to 
vote.  All  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  inspected  by  any  member  en- 
titied  to  vote,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for 
any  proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AtTDIT    OF    financial    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Annual  audits  shall  be  made 
by  an  Independent  licensed  or  certified  public 
accountant  or  a  firm  of  independent  licensed 
or  certified  public  accountants.  In  acoordsjice 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards. 
The  audit  shaU  be  conducted  at  the  place 
or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  normally  kept.  All  books,  accounts, 
financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  oilier 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
m  use  by  the  corporation  and  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  person  or  persons  conducting  the 
audit;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  ag«!nts,  and  custodians 
shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
include  a  verification  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of 
(1)  assets  and  liabilities,  (2)  capital  and 
surplus  or  deficit.  (3)  surplus  or  deficit 
analysis.  (4)  income  and  expense,  and  (S) 
sources  and  application  of  funds.  Such  re- 
port shall  not  he  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 

USE  OF  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  UQmOATION 

Sec  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  llabiUUes,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any, 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  In 
accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  and  In 
complismce  with  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 
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8m.  16.  Hi*  eorponthm  ihaU  liar*  tli* 
Ml*  and  «MluatT«  right  to  tiM  nun*  "Naval 
8m  Oadat  Oorpa"  and  to  havt  and  to  um  In 
oarrylng  out  Its  purpoMS,  dlittnctlTa  In- 
■IgBla,  amblaiaa.  and  iMtdgM,  deaortptlv*  or 
dwlf&atlng  marka,  and  ivordt  or  phraaM.  m 
iaay  ba  raqulrad  In  tha  furtharanM  of  Ita 
functlona.  No  powara  or  prlTUagM  hereby 
granted  ihall.  hoivevar.  Interfere  or  eonftict 
with  eiUbUahed  or  seated  rights. 


17.  Tha  ooiporattoa  may  aequire  the 
Ita  of  the  8m  Oadet  Oorpa  of  America,  a 
eorporatlOB  organlMd  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  ot  Washington,  upon  dlaoharglng  or 
Mtlsfaetorlly  providing  tor  the  payment  and 
diaoharge  of  all  of  the  UahlUty  ot  such  corpo- 
ration and  upon  complying  with  all  laws  ot 
tha  State  of  Washington  applicable  thereto. 


Sic.  18.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Secretary  ot  the  Navy  ooneom- 
ing  Its  proceedings  and  activities  for  the 
preceding  calendar  years.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  communicate  to  Congress  the 
whole  of  such  reports,  or  such  portion  thereof 
as  he  shall  see  fit. 

VATIOH    or    SIGHT    TO    AMXND    OB    KCPXAL 


Sac.  19.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  title  is  expressly  reserved. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  An  Act  to 
Incorporate  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps." 

With  the  f  dllowtng  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  On  page  4.  line  38.  Insert  after  the  word 
mtto"  the  following:  "and  for  not  more  than 
one  year  thereafter,". 

2.  On  page  5,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"three"  and  Ineert  the  word  "ten". 

S.  On  page  B,  line  9.  strike  out  the  word 
"fifteen"  and  Insert  "twenty-five". 

4.  On  page  7,  strike  out  the  sentence  be- 
ginning on  line  20  and  insert: 

"The  accounts  of  the  corporations  shall  be 
audited  annually  in  accordance  with  gener- 
ally accepted  auditing  standards  by  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  or 
independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulator  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivlslan  of  Uie 
XTnlted  Statee." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
**An  act  to  InoorpOTate  tiie  Nayal  8eft 
Cadet  Corps." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

OREETINaS  TO  THE  BETHEL  HOME 
DEMONSTRATION  CLX7B 

The  Clerk  called  House  concinrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  474)  extendtog  the 
greetings  and  felicitations  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Bethel  Home  Demonstration 
Club  of  Bethel  Community,  Sumter 
County,  S.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  concurrent  rescdution,  as 
follows: 


tha  Bethel  Home  Demionstratlon 
Club,  founded  in  Siimter  County.  South 
Carolina,  in  March  of  1S16,  was  the  first  home 
demonstration  club  in  the  United  Statea;  and 


WhereM  home  demonstration  clubs  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtM  by  aiding  in  the  diffusion  at 
knowledge  and  akilla  among  the  women  ol 
rural  America;  and 

WhereM  Wlnthrop  College,  the  Soutla 
Carolina  college  for  women,  pioneered  in  de^ 
v«l<H>lng  the  concepts  and  In  providing  lead- 
arahlp  for  the  home  demonstration  dub 
movement:  and 

WhereM  the  year  1982  Is  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  year  of  the  United  StatM 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  land- 
grant  college  system:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesolped  by  tht  House  of  Reprt9entative$ 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  CongreM 
of  the  United  Statee  recognises  that  the 
Bethel  Home  Demonstration  Club  of  the 
Bethel  Community,  Siunter  County,  South 
Caurolina.  was  the  first  such  club  to  be  es- 
tabllahed  In  the  United  States,  and  extends 
its  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the  Bethel 
Home  Demonstration  Club  on  the  occasion 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  year  of  the 
establlahment  of  the  United  Statee  Depart- 
ment oi  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  col- 
lege system. 

The  Houise  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINATJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  South  Carolina  [Mm 
RiLET]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  thisi 
ix>int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  RHifiY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  glveSj 
me  great  pleasure  to  support  House  Con- 
current Resolution  474.  which  is  beforei 
the  House  for  consideration  today. 

Several  days  ago  I  appeared  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  statement 
which  I  made  at  that  time  conceminf 
this  bill: 

JUI.T  19.  1962. 

Mrs.  KiLMT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  ofl 
the  commlttM.  Bethel  Home  Demonstratloai 
Club,  Sumter  County.  S.C.  was  the  first} 
Home  Demonstration  Club  established  In  thai 
world.    The  date  was  March  1916. 

This  has  been  made  a  matter  of  record 
by  resolution  adopted  on  March  21,  1962.  b|f 
the  State  of  Sooth  Carolina  House  of  Rep*i 
resentatlTcs  and  concurred  by  the  State  Senn 
ate  M  per  attached  resolution. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  Is  botti 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Department^ 
of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colIegQ 
system  and  the  47th  year  of  the  Bethel  HotnQ 
Demonstration  Club.  Sumter  County,  S.C. 

ITiey  would  like  to  celebrate  this  this  faQ 
with  a  memorial  service  for  the  charteit 
members. 

On  May  7.  1962,  at  the  request  of  thq 
president  of  Bethel  Home  Demonstratioai 
Club.  Sxmiter  County,  S.C.  I  Introduce^ 
House  ConcTurent  Resolution  474  now  pend«j 
tng  before  your  committee,  the  two  Soutli 
Carolina  Senators.  TBcmucoND  and  JoHNsroat 
concurring  and  introducing  Senate  Concur** 
rent  Resolution  76  for  the  purjioee  of  estab-i 
Ushlng  ofBdally  on  a  national  basis  the  faoQ 
Bethel  Home  Demonstration  Club  of  Sumn 
ter  County.  S.C.  was  the  first  Home  Demon** 
stratlon  Club  established  in  the  world. 

I  shall  appreciate  very  much  your  careful 
consideration  of  this  bill  and  your  coopera** 
tlon  in  favorably  reporting  it. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  leglsla- 
tion  passes  the  House  and  becomes  law. 


DIRECTINa  SECRETARY  OP  IN- 
TERIOR TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  STATE  OP 
NEVADA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (a  S089)  to 
amend  the  act  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  publlo 
lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Commission  of  Nevada  in 
order  to  extend  for  5  year*  the  time  for 
selecting  such  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repreaentativta  of  the  United  Statae  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembtad.  That  the 
Act  enutled  "An  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  of  Nevada  acting  for  the  State 
of  Nevada",  approved  March  6.  1968  (72 
Stat.  31 ) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  in  section  2.  strike  out  "five  years"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ten  years";  and 

(2)  in  section  3.  strike  out  "five-year"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ten-year". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8,  through  page  2.  line  2. 
strike  out  all  of  the  ptresent  language  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  in  section  2,  strike  out  'five  yeara' 
and  infert  in  lieu  thereof  'ten  years': 

"(2)  in  section  3,  strike  out  'five-year' 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  'ten-year':  and 

"(3)  at  the  end  of  section  4(c)  add:  The 
appraisal  stiaU  b«  of  the  fair  market  value 
Of  the  lands  m  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.'." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DIRECTING  SECRETARY  OP  IN- 
TERIOR TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2952) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  convey  certain  pubUc  and  ac- 
quired lands  In  the  State  of  California 
to  the  city  of  Needles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  t^e  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  if  the  lands  herein 
described  come  within  his  |urlsdlctlon  for 
disposal  purposes,  shall  Issue  to  the  city  of 
Needles,  in  the  county  of  San  Bernardino. 
State  of  California,  upon  payment  by  the 
city  into  the  Treasiiry  of  the  United  States, 
not  more  than  five  years  after  the  Secretary 
or  the  Administrator  has  notified  the  city 
of  the  piirchase  price  which  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  lands  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  after  the  appraisal  of  the 
lands  by  contract  appraisal  or  otherwise,  a 
patent  or  deed  for  the  following  described 
lands  situated  within  the  city  limits  of  said 
city  of  Needles  or  adjacent  thereto.  In  the 
State  of  California  comprising  a  total  of 
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493.6  acres  more  or  leas  (all  range  rafarenoea 
are  to  San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian) : 

(a)  The  aouthneat  quarter  of  tha  north- 
east qxiarter  of  taction  99  in  townahlp  9 
north,  range  88  east,  oomprising  18.6  aoraa 
more  or  less. 

(b)  Ttxa  aouthtieat  quarter  of  the  north- 
west  qtaartar  of  Motion  80  In  township  8 
north,  range  83  i>aBt.  subject  to  Atohison, 
TOpeka,  and  Santa  Ft  RaUway  rl^t-of-way, 
comprising  40  aor<M  more  or  leas  (otherwise 
described  aa  Oovaroment  lot  8  la  said  aaotlOD 
30). 

(c)  The  southeaiit  quarter  of  the  north weet 
quarter  of  sectloo  80  in  townahlp  9  north, 
range  28  east,  But>J«ct  to  Atchlaon.  To^ka, 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  right-of-way,  compris- 
ing 40  acree  more  c>r  leea. 

(d)  The  south  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
30.  township  9  north,  range  28  east,  com- 
prising 30  acree  more  or  less. 

(e)  The  north  half  of  the  north  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  31  ta  township  9  north,  range 

23  east,  comprlsinu  10  acres  more  or  lees. 

(f )  The  northesst  quarter  of  section  81  in 
township  9  north,  range  28  east,  comprising 
160  acres  more  or  less. 

(g)  The  southeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  82  in  township  9 
north,  range  23  east,  comprising  40  acres 
more  or  leas. 

(h)  The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  82  in  township  9  north, 
range  23  east,  subject  to  United  States  High- 
way 96-05  right-of-way.  comprising  40  acres 
more  or  leas. 

(i)  All  premises  described  in  lease  from 
United  States  to  city  of  Needles,  dated  June 
7.  I960: 

Pascxl  1.  Those  portions  lying  west  of  the 
present  west  barik  of  the  Colorado  River 
of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Monaghan  and  Murphy  Company,  a 
California  corporation,  by  grant  deed  re- 
corded August  20,  1947,  in  book  2069  at  page 
128  of  the  official  records  of  San  Bernardino 
Ckjunty.  California. 

Pakcei.  2.  Those  lands  acquired  by  the 
United  States  from  said  Monaghan  and 
Murphy  Company  by  grant  deeds  recorded 
August  20,  1047,  in  book  3063  at  page  479 
and  book  2065  a":  page  195  of  said  official 
records. 

Parcel  S.  Thor«  lands  acquired  by  the 
United  States  frcm  Daniel  J.  Murphy  and 
others  by  grant  dt^ed  recorded  September  17, 
1947.  in  book  2133  at  page  216  of  said  official 
records. 

Pascsl.  4.  The  following  lots  and  blocks  in 
the  city  of  Needlos,  county  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, State  of  California: 

(A)  Lots  1  to  12  Inclusive,  and  20  to  24, 
inclusive,  in  block  40,  saving  and  excepting 
therefrom  those  i)ortions  of  lots  22,  23,  and 

24  in  said  block  40,  lying  north  and  east  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  northwest  (northeast) 
corner  of  said  lot  22,  to  a  point  in  the  east 
boundary  of  said  .ot  24,  distant  75  feet  south 
from  the  northeast  comer  of  said  lot  24,  as 
conveyed  to  CalUornia,  Arizona,  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company,  as  per  deed  recorded 
in  book  630  of  deeds,  page  105,  records  of 
said  county. 

AU  of  blocks  41.  42.  43,  together  with  the 
,  easterly  half  of  Water  Street  as  shown  on  the 
hereinafter  referred  to  map  of  Needles  from 
the  south  lines  of  Finney  Avenue  to  the 
northerly  line  of  the  station  grounds  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company,  and  tlie  alley  lot  25  feet  wide 
lying  within  said  block  and  extending  from 
the  south  line  of  Pinney  Avenue  to  the 
northerly  line  of  Raid  station  grounds. 

Lot  1  of  block  44,  together  with  the  west- 
erly one-half  of  Water  Street  as  shown  on 
said  map  from  the  south  line  of  Pinney 


Avenue  to  the  northerly  line  ot  said  station 
grounda. 

Lot  8  in  block  61. 

Lou  7  and  8  in  block  68. 

All  of  block  63,  exoepting  therefrom  lots 
IT  and  18. 

All  of  block  64. 

All  of  block  66,  aioaptlng  thartfrom  lots 
8  and  9. 

Lota  1  to  4.  indualva.  in  block  101.  and 

Lota  1  to  6.  inoluaiva.  in  block  108. 
aooording  to  mi^P  of  Neadlaa.  in  tha  olty  o( 
Neadlaa,  la  said  county  and  State,  as  par  plat 
recorded  In  book  13  of  mapa.  pagea  17  and 
18.  and  in  book  18  of  mapa,  pages  68  and  68. 
racords  of  said  county. 

(B)  Lota  8  to  6.  Inclxxslve,  and  lota  9  to 
18.  inclusive,  In  block  1. 

Lot  1  in  block  8,  saving  and  excepting 
therefrom  the  following:  Begizming  at  a 
point  120  feet  north  of  the  aoutheast  corner 
of  lot  1,  block  2  of  Plimey  addition  to  city 
of  Needlee;  thence  north  30  feet;  thence  west 
20  feet  on  the  north  boundary  Une  of  said 
lot;  thence  south  80  feet  to  a  point  20  feet 
west  of  the  point  of  beginning;  thence  20 
feet  to  the  point  of   beginning. 

Lots  1  and  2  in  block  6.  except  from  said 
lot  2.  the  northerly  60  feet  thereof;  all  In 
Pinneys  addition  to  Needles,  in  the  city  of 
Needles,  county  of  San  Bernardino,  State  of 
California,  as  per  plat  recorded  in  book  11 
of  mape  at  page  38.  records  of  said  county. 

(C)  All  of  blocks  21.  38.  and  39  and  lots  21 
to  31,  inclusive,  in  block  48  of  Denair's  sub- 
diviaion,  sometimes  called  Denair's  subdi- 
vision nimibered  2.  in  the  city  of  Needles, 
in  said  county  and  State,  as  per  plat  recorded 
in  book  16  of  maps,  at  pages  53  and  54,  rec- 
ords of  said  county, 

together  with  any  lands  adjoining  said  par- 
cels 1  to  4,  Inclusive,  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  abandonment  of  streets 
and  alleys. 

Sbc.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  and 
directed  by  this  Act  shall  be  made  subject 
to  any  existing  valid  claims  against  the 
lands  described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  and  to  any  reservations  necessary  to 
protect  continuing  uses  of  said  lands  by  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  All  moneys  received  from  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner 
as  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  except  that  moneys  received  as  reim- 
bursement for  costs  of  appraisal,  survey,  and 
extinguishing  adverse  claims  may  be  tlsed 
by  the  Secretary  for  said  purposes  without 
appropriation. 

Sec.  4.  The  lands  described  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  segregated  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws  including  the  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing laws,  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act,  vmtU  the  Secretary  shall  provide  other- 
wise by  publication  of  an  order  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
issue  to  the  city  of  Needles,  in  the  county 
of  San  Bernardino.  State  of  California,  upon 
payment  by  the  city  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  not  more  than  five  years 
after  the  Secretary  has  notified  the  city  of 
the  purchase  price  which  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  plus  the  cost 
of  any  appraisal  of  the  lands  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  the  appraisal  of  the  lands  by 
contract  appraisal  or  otherwise,  a  patent  or 
deed  for  the  following  described  lands  situ- 
ated within  the  city  limits  of  said  city  of 
Needles  or  adjacent  thereto,  in  the  State  of 


California  comprising  a  total  ct  840  aoraa 
more  or  leas  (all  range  rafaranoas  are  to 
San  Bamardino  baaa  and  martdlaa  with  a 
reaarraUon  to  the  United  Statea  ot  tha  eoal, 
phom»hata.  aodlum,  potaaatum.  oU.  gaa.  oil 
ahala.  aaUva  aaphalt.  aolld  and  aamlaottd 
bltuman  and  bitumiaoua  rook  (laelwUat  oU« 
impragnatad  rook  or  aaada  from  whloh  oU  li 
raoovarabla  only  by  wf/eeUA  traatmant  attar 
tha  dapoalt  ia  mined  or  quarrtad) .  tofathar 
with  tha  right  to  proapaot  tor,  miaa.  and  re- 
move tha  same  under  aM>Uoabla  provlalona 
of  law: 

**(a)  Tha  aouthwaat  quarter  of  tha  north- 
waat  quarter  of  aaetlon  80  la  towaahip  8 
north,  range  88  east,  aubjaot  to  Atohiaoa, 
Topeka.  and  Santa  Pa  RaUway  rl^t-ot-way. 
oomprlalng  40  aoraa  mora  or  leas  (otherwlsa 
deacribad  aa  Oownment  lot  8  in  aald  aae- 
tlon 30)  whenever  the  Secretary  ot  tha  In- 
terior determlnea  that  there  la  no  further 
Federal  need  for  this  parcel. 

"(b)  The  southeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  30  in  township  9 
north,  range  23  east,  subject  to  Atchlaon, 
Topeka.  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  right-of-way, 
ccMnprlslng  40  acres  more  or  less. 

"(c)  The  north  half  of  the  aouth  half  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter, and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  and  the  southeast  qiuu-ter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  aoutheast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  aection  30. 
township  9  north,  range  23  east,  compris- 
ing 15  acres  more  or  less. 

"(d)  The  northeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
northwest  qxiarter,  and  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  the  northwest  qviarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  northwest  qxiarter  section  31. 
townahlp  9  north,  range  23  east,  comprlatng 
5  acres  more  or  less. 

"(e)  The  northeast  quarter  of  section  31 
in  township  9  north,  range  23  east,  compris- 
ing 160  acres  more  or  less. 

"(f)  The  southeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  32  in  township  9 
ncxth,  range  23  east,  oomprising  40  acres 
mcH-e  or  less. 

"(g)  The  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  32  in  township  9 
north,  range  23  east,  subject  to  United 
States  Highway  66-95  right-of-way.  compris- 
ing 40  acree  more  or  less. 

"Sbc.  2.  The  conveyance  authorlaed  and 
directed  by  this  Act  shall  be  made  subject  to 
any  existing  valid  claims  against  the  lands 
described  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
and  to  any  reservations  necessary  to  protect 
continuing  uses  of  said  lands  by  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  3.  The  lands  described  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  segregated  from 
ail  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws  Including  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws,  from  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act,  until  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
otherwise  by  publication  of  an  order  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"Sec.  4.  The  execution  of  the  patents  or 
deeds  described  in  section  1  of  this  Act  «hall 
not  relieve  any  person  of  any  liability  to 
the  United  States  arising  prior  to  the  date 
of  such  conveyances  for  unauthorized  use 
of  the  conveyed  lands." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tiiird  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  California  to  the 
city  of  Needles." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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INVESTZOATION  OP  CLAIMS  FOR 
FROPERTT  DAMAGE  DX7E  TO 
ARTIFICIAL  RAISmO  OF  WATER 
LEVEL  OP  LAKE  ONTARIO 

The  C3erk  caUed  the  bin  (HJEl.  10955) 
to  authorise  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Coounlnlon  of  the  United  States  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  suffered  property 
damage  in  1951  and  1952  as  the  result 
of  the  artificial  raising  of  the  water  level 
of  Lake  Ontario. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
Alaxkt)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  OROSS.  BCr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  open  the 
door  to  payment  of  damages  out  of  the 
n.S.  Treasury  because  the  Canadian 
Government  artificially  raised  the  water 
level  In  Lake  Ontario?  Does  this  open 
the  door  to  our  payment  of  damages  that 
have  been  inflicted  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment or  by  Canadian  interests? 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  there  is  nothing  In  this 
bill  that  will  authorize  us  to  pay  any  of 
these  i»i*«Tw«  This  is  merely  an  author- 
isation that  the  Government  seeks  to 
have  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  investigate  these  claims, 
because,  after  an.  there  was  an  agree- 
ment back  some  years  ago  that  Canada 
would  reimburse  those  who  were  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  the  flooding  of  this 
area.  Tills  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  scnne  period  of  time. 

Our  Government  felt  that  the  only 
way  to  find  out  here  what  the  situation 
was  was  to  have  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
Uement  Ccxnmlssion  review  the  claims  of 
these  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
suffered  tills  damage  back  in  1951. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Is  there  any  question 
about  the  fact  that  damages  were  sus- 
tained by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  virtue  of  the  construction  of  this 
dam  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 

Mr.  LANE.     As  I  understand  it,  there 

are  about  1,000  clatms. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  question 
about  the  fact  that  they  did  suffer 
damage? 

Mr.  LANE.  As  I  answered  the  gen- 
tleman, there  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  damages  they  claim  come 
especially  from  the  flooding  or  whether 
they  were  from  other  particular  reasons. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question: 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment now  refuses  to  arbitrate? 

Mr.  LANE.  Tes;  at  the  present  time. 
I  will  say  further  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  matter  was  taken  into  court  and 
claims  were  filed  there,  and  the  decision 
was  rendered  not  on  the  claims  them- 
selves or  the  validity  of  any  of  these 
dalms  but,  rather,  on  the  service  that 
was  made  on  the  Canadian  Government. 
We  feel  now  that  much  of  this  informa- 
tion is  available  to  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  because  when  these 
claims  were  filed  some  time  ago— a  few 
years  back 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  10  or  12  years  ago, 
was  it  not? 


Mr.  LANE.    Yes;  that  is  right.    Mu( 
of  this  information  is  available,  but 
has  to  be  gathered  together. 

Mr.   GROSS.     Does   the   gentlemi 
think  we  could  refer  this  to  the  Unl1 
Nations  for  settlement? 
Mr.  LANE.    I  hardly  doubt  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.    This  is  an  intemationtil 
case,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LANE.  To  a. certain  extent,  bttjt 
it  just  goes  back  to  this  agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentlema;)! 
suppose  we  could  get  the  United  NatioojB 
Emergency  Police  Force  to  collect  froin 
the  Canadians,  as  the  U.N.  is  now  tryi- 
ing  to  put  the  pressiire  on  Tshombe  Wi 
Katanga?  Does  the  gentleman  supposje 
we  could  get  the  United  Nations  polifte 
force  to  collect  from  the  Canadians,  if  ^t 
is  found  that  they  do  owe  Americah 
citizens  for  damages? 

Mr.  LANE.  All  the  bill  does  is  to  a«- 
thorize  the  Claims  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims  of  the  citizens  and 
to  give  them  consideration  so  we  will 
know  whetlier  or  not  our  citizens  atje 
entitled  to  claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment absolutely  refuses  to  arbitrate  » 
matter  of  this  kind,  is  ttiat  not  correct;? 
Mr.  LANE.  At  the  present  time  the 
Canadian  Government  has  not  done 
anything. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hope 
that  someone  somewhere  can  work  oiit 
a  settlement  that  will  be  acceptable  asid 
provide  justice  to  the  Americans  wUo 
have  suffered  damage  in  this  case— fa 
settlement  that  will  not  come  out  of  tt^e 
U.S.  Treasury — I  am  going  to  withdra|B7 
my  objection.  | 

However,  I  would  like  to  observe  thftt 
had  the  UJS.  Government  or  Amerlct|n 
interests  caused  damage  to  Canadinn 
property  owners — had  the  situation  be(^ 
reversed — the  State  Department  aQd 
others  would  have  long  since  rushed  to 
Congress  and  seciu*ed  legislation  to  pay 
all  claims.  Tliis  ought  to  be  a  real  good 
lesson  for  those  who  are  so  free  with  the 
dollars  gouged  out  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  SPEAB331  pro  tempore.  Its 
there  objection  to  the  present  consideKa- 
tionofthebill?  | 

There  was  no  obj  ection.  '  I 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  2978  to  authorise 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  suffered  property  damage  In 
1951  and  1952  as  the  result  of  the  arti- 
ficial raising  of  the  water  level  of  Lace 
Ontario,  an  Identical  bill,  be  considei^d 
in  lieu  of  HJR.  10955,  the  House  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Seg|i- 
atebilL 

The  SPEASXR  pro  tempore.  |[s 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  tibe 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fcil- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet   of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  itbe 
.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 


the  United  States  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa 
the  "Comminlon")  la  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  accept  claims  of  cltlaens  of  the 
United  States  for  damagea  caused  during 
1951  and  1952  by  the  constnictlon  and  main- 
tenance of  Out  Dam  in  the  Saint  lAwrenoe 
RlTer  by  the  Canadian  Oovemment.  and  the 
Commission  Is  further  authorised  and  di- 
rected with  respect  to  each  such  claim  to  de- 
termine the  validity  thereof  and  the  amount 
of  damages  caused  by  Gut  Dam. 

Sbc.  3.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Commission  shall  give 
public  notice  by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  time  when,  and  the  limit 
of  time  within  which,  claims  may  be  filed, 
which  limit  shaU  not  be  more  than  twelve 
months  after  such  publication. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  all  claims  are  determined 
by  it,  submit  to  the  President  a  report  and 
a  list  of  claims  determined  to  be  valid,  and 
the  amount  of  each  such  claim  and  a  list 
of  claims  determmed  to  be  Invalid,  for  such 
action  by  the  President  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  aa  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  utilize  Its  existing  personnel  and 
facilities  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of   this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  aa 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  pay  or  certify 
for  payment  any  claim  filed  hereunder. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  Government  of  Canada  en- 
ters Into  an  agreement  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  providing  for  arbi- 
tration or  adjudication  of  the  claims  filed 
under  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  dis- 
continue its  investigation  and  determination 
of  the  claXms  and  transfer  or  otherwise 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  State  aU 
records  and  doctmients  relating  to  the 
claims  or,  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  return  to  claimants  documents  filed 
In  support  of  their  claims. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  10955,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
CERTAIN  ENLISTED  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12459) 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  en- 
listed members  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  on  the  committee  a  question 
concerning  this  proposed  legislation. 

Does  this  legislation,  if  enacted  into 
law,  absolve  everybody  of  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  error  that  was  made? 

Mr.  LANE.   Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORD.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  by  saying  that 
it  certainly  would.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man's interest  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
bursing officer  who  has  certified  these 
pasonents  to  these  servicemen,  and  I 
realize  the  gentleman's  interest  tn  ab- 
solving the  disbursing  officers  from  time 
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to  time  in  such  cases,  bi^  in  this  particu- 
lar case  may  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gffnth^man  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  FoKBl  that  these  payments  were 
certified  <m  the  basis  of  a  determination 
by  the  military  commander — the  officer 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  base  there. 
There  was  no  Government  mess  available 
to  those  units  concerned.  This  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  particular  military 
mission  of  the  units  axxl  their  required 
high  state  of  operati<mal  readiness,  and 
it  would  be  equitable  not  to  relieve  the 
officers. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  commanding  officer  has  certi- 
fied these  payments  and  the  disbursing 
officer  had  to  take  his  order  from  the 
commanding  officer.  Fm*  that  reason, 
these  pajmients  for  tills  mess  were  taken 
care  of  because  of  these  enlisted  men  wiio 
were  there  on  this  emergency  service. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  enlisted  men  were 
completely  without  fauU  in  this  ease. 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  LANE.  That  is  very  true;  In  each 
of  these  eases. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  in  each  of  these  In- 
stances there  is  someone  at  fault,  and 
unless  we  start  pinning  remmnsihility  on 
somebody — I  do  not  care  whetlier  it  is  the 
commanding  officer  or  the  disbursing  t^- 
ficer— we  are  not  going  to  get  the  Job 
done  properly  according  to  the  law  or 
regulations.  The  people  who  received 
the  money  were  the  unfortunate  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  error  of  someone  else. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  have  gone  round  and  round  on 

these  problems.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  unless  we  start  pinning  the  TCtcpca- 
sibility  on  somebody,  whether  it  is  the 
commanding  officer,  or  some  disbursiiv 
officer,  I  will  not  permit  these  bills  to 
pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  OROSa  Mr.  BpemkxT.  win  the 
genUeman  yield  for  one  observattaD? 

Mr.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wHI  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  should  take  a  kxk.  at  the 
Private  Calendars  if  he  wants  to  see  this 
sort  of  thing  being  carried  on.  I  wairt 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  pro- 
test on  this  bOL 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  alert  me  to 
things  that  are  going  on  on  the  Private 
Calendar  about  which  I  was  not  in- 
formed. All  I  can  do  as  a  member  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  objector's  com- 
mittee. Is  to  handle  tlie  problems  we 
have  here.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Lsml  knows  my  attitude. 
He  does  seek  to  hold  these  bills  nnder 
some  controL  But  I  Just  want  to  alert 
him  again  that  unless  we  pdn  the  respon- 
sibility on  someone,  these  problems  are 
going  to  grow,  they  are  going  to  be  more 
numerous  and  be  more  prevalent  rather 
than  otherwise. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  re- 
servation and  ask  TmaTrimous  consent 
that  the  biH  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
(Ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mfrhigan? 

Then  was  no  ol^JecUon. 


AMKNDINO  THE  HATCH  POLITICAL 
ACTIVmES  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12e61) 
to  amend  section  9(b)  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  po- 
litical activities"— the  Hatch  PoUtical 
Activities  Act— to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Uie  Civil  Service  Commission 
impose  no  penalty  less  than  90  days' 
suspension  for  any  violation  of  section 
9  of  the  act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bin? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  point  out 
that  this  bm  strikes  out  the  90  days' 
suspension  for  violation  of  the  Hatch 
Act  and  leaves  it  completely  discretionary 
with  tlie  Civil  Service  Commission 
whether  an  employee  is  suspended  for  5 
days  or  500  days.  I  do  not  like  leaving 
it  discretionary  so  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  can  make  fish  of  one  and 
fowl  of  another  for  violating  the  Hatch 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bin  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  eligible  bills  aa 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


NATIONAL.  BANK  BRANCHES   IN 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl 
(S.  1771)  to  improve  the  usefulness  of 
national  bank  branches  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


B^  it  enmeied  b§  the  Senate  amd.  Hotue  of 
Repr*MeiU«tive*  of  tKe  United  Stmtea  c/ 
America  is  Cangreaa  as«emZ>20d.  Tliat  ■ecUon 

25  of  the  Federal  Xteaerre  Act.  as  amended, 
to  amended  by  adding  tbe  fdlowlng  new 
paragraf^  at  the  end  thereof: 

"RegolaUons  tasued  by  tlie  Boanl  of  Oor- 
emota  of  ttie  VVederal  ncaei-Tc  Syatem  vmler 
ttila  aecUon.  tn  a<klltiop  to  regulattng  pow- 
era  whieh  a  toraign  tarancti  may  caerdae  na- 
der  otbar  proriakiDa  at  law.  may  autboriae 
Bucli  a  foreign  branch,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions and  requirements  as  such  regulations 
may  prescribe,  to  exerclae  strch  fxirther  pow- 
ers as  may  be  usual  in  connection  with  tbe 
tranaactton  of  tbe  bttslneBS  o<  bank:tng  In 
the  piaoea  wtkere  much,  foreign  brmndi  shaU 
tranaact  bualneas.  Such  regulaUons  ataaU 
not  aattaoriae  a  foreign  branch  to  engage  la 
tbe  general  business  of  producing,  distribut- 
ing, buying,  or  aetllng  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandl*e;  nor  except  to  such  limited  extent 
as  the  Board  may  deem  to  be  necessary  with 
respect  to  securities  Issued  by  any  'foreign 
state*  as  defined  m  section  25  (b)  of  this 
Act.  shall  such  regulations  authorize  a  for- 
eign branch  to  engage  or  participate,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  the  bnriniww  of  under- 
writing, selling,  or  distributing  securities." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  McDCM^fODOH.  Mr.  (Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKKU  pro  tempore.  WitixMit 
objecUon,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  iffdered. 

Tliere  was  no  objectton. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  MQ 
is  designed  to  increase  the  nsefuhteas  of 
foreign  branches  of  our  national  banks. 
We  have  an  expanding  economy  In  a 
world  that  is  growing  smaDer  aU  tbe 
time.  Our  foreign  trade  means  moeh  to 
us.  These  foreign  branches  of  American 
banks  are  heli^ng  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  our  national  goals.  They  help  to  en- 
courage the  same  purposes  as  the  Ex- 
port-Inuiort  Bank,  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  They 
help  us  in  our  competition  in  foreign 
trade.  They  help  to  increase  our  foreign 
trade.  Our  competition  \n  foreign  trade 
is  growing  greater  aU  the  time.  This 
has  been  caused  in  part  by  international 
agreements  of  which  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  is  an  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  substantial 
opposition  to  the  biU  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  passed. 

Mr.  McDONODOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
asiced  for  the  second  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  the  House  of  the  pertinent 
parts  of  this  biU  and  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  it. 

The  bill,  as  the  ehalnnan  of  the  com- 
mittee exi^ained,  in-ovides  for  branches 
at  national  banks  in  foreign  countries. 
To  remove  any  doubt  In  the  minds  of  any 
Member  of  the  House  t2iat  this  may  pro- 
vide any  tax  evasion  opportunities,  it  is 
definitely  not  for  that  purpose  and  will 
not  provide  any  such  opportunity  for 
any  bank  that  operates  a  tarancfa  in  s 
foreign  tovnotej. 

It  does  provide  for  a  tnioader  facility 
for  foreign  trade  and  the  foreign  ex- 
change. There  was  no  objeetiaa  to  the 
bill  as  far  as  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned. There  were  no  negative  wit- 
nessea.  There  is  no  particular  reaaoa  in 
my  mind  why  the  bfll  rtmuld  not  pass.  I 
wanted  this  («)portnnity  of  PTpiaining 
our  aide  of  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDONOOGH.  I  yidd  to  the 
gynthman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  C3106S.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  con- 
tinuing to  buy  a  sobstantial  amount  of 
foreign  currency  to  bolater  the  positinn 
of  the  dirilar  inthe  international  money 
marketu  It  seems  to  me  I  read  over  tite 
weekend,  if  I  recall  the  figures  correctly, 
that  $468  mUltoQ  was  purduised  In  a 
comparative  recent  time  of  foreign 
currencies.  I  notice  gold  is  continuing 
to  leave  this  country  despite  the  fact  we 
are  investing  in  foreign  currencies.  Is 
this  bill  intended  to  encourage  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  currencies? 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  mo.  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bUl  that  would  stimulatf  that 
Tile  bill  does  not  prevent  VbaX,  bat  there 
is  nothing  in  tbe  bill  to  stimulate  it.  Am 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  is  designed  to 
help  the  facilities  of  banks  wliieh  Iwve 
branches  in  foreigii  eountrtea.  I  would 
not  aay  that  it  wouid 
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reduction  of  our  gold  balance  or  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would 
not  say  this  was  Just  another  step  along 
the  path  of  one-world  government,  one- 
world  association,  or  as  some  people  call 
it,  the  independent  interdependent  one 
world? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  would  not  say 
it  would  move  In  that  direction.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  things  we  are  doing 
move  in  that  direction,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1771? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  CJONSTRUCTION 
LOANS  APPLICABLE  TO  NATIONAL 
BANKS 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
7796)  to  amend  certain  lending  limita- 
tions on  real  estate  and  construction 
loans  applicable  to  national  banks. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled.  That  the 
fourth  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 34  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  ( 12  UjS.C. 
371)  is  amended  to  iread  as  follows:  "No  such 
association  shall  make  such  loans  In  an  ag- 
gregate sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  of  such  association  paid  In  and 
unimpaired  plus  the  amount  of  Its  unim- 
paired surpliis  fund,  or  in  excess  of  70  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  its  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits,  whichever  is  the  greater." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U^.C.  371)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Loans  made  to  finance  ihe  construction 
of  industrial  or  commercial  buildings  and 
having  maturities  of  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
months  where  there  is  a  valid  and  binding 
agreement  entered  Into  by  a  financially  re- 
sponsible lender  to  advance  the  full  amount 
of  the  bank's  loan  upon  completion  of  the 
bxUldlngs  and  loans  made  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  residential  or  farm  biai<llngs 
and  having  maturities  of  not  to  exceed 
eighteen  months,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
loans  secured  by  real  estate  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section  but  shall  be  claned  as 
ordinary  commercial  loans  whether  or  not 
secured  by  a  mortgage  or  similar  Uen  on  the 
real  eitate  upon  which  the  bulldlag  or  build- 
ings are  being  cxmstraoted:  ProvMed,  That 
no  national  banking  Mioclation  ahall  inveet 
In,  or  be  liable  on,  any  suoh  loans  In  an  ag- 
gregate amount  In  esoeas  of  100  per  centum 
of  Iti  aotually  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capi- 
tal plus  100  per  oentum  of  its  unimpaired 
■urplua  fuBd." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  demand  A  sec- 
ond. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  8PBAKSR  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.        , 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  national 
banks  can  now  lend  upon  real  estate 
only  the  amount  of  their  unimpaired 


and  paid-in  capital  stock  and  unimpairei)l 
surplus  or  60  percent  of  their  time  an4 
savings  deposits.  This  bill  increases  the 
amount  they  can  lend  upon  real  estat^ 
mortgages  from  60  to  70  percent  of  their 
time  and  savings  deposits.  The  bill  ala6 
increases  the  maturity  of  constructloi|L 
loans  on  residential  and  farm  dwellings 
from  9  to  18  months.  It  will  enable  the 
banks  to  make  more  loans  for  the  buildr 
tng  of  homes  for  our  people.  The  amount 
for  this  purpose  would  be  theoretically 
increased  by  $4  billion.  Under  this  leg^ 
islation  banks  in  smaller  communitiejs 
would  be  enabled  to  make  more  mortgage 
loans  for  much  needed  homes. 

This  bill  was  endorsed  by  all  interested 
governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
asked  for  a  second  in  order  that  we  migbjt 
be  sure  that  the  House  was  advised  cjf 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  additional  fun4|s 
to  be  made  available  in  the  constructio)i 
and  real  estate  market.  There  is  an  inj- 
crease  of  60  to  70  percent  in  the  timje 
and  savings  deposits  of  the  national 
banks,  and  of  the  time  from  9  to  IJS 
months  on  loans. 

There  is  no  opposition  that  I  recall  1^ 
the  committee,  none  of  any  consequence . 

I  do  not  object  to  the  bill's  passing. 
I  merely  wanted  to  have  its  purpose  and 
intent  explained. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pa<$s 
the  bill  HJl.  7796? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (twO- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  announce  to  the  Hoiiie 
that  I  have  asked  the  Speaker  to  wltji- 
draw  from  consideration  imder  suspen- 
sion this  afternoon  the  next  bill.  This 
request  was  made  because  of  a  number 
of  requests  that  have  come  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  this  bill  be  cot^- 
sidered  under  a  rule.  I  have  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
hearing  and  I  do  not  contemplate  th|it 
this  will  delay  the  legislation  in  any  wa$^, 
shape,  or  maimer. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speakclr, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pt^ 
the  bill  (H.R.  7600)  to  amend  tlUe  p, 
united  States  Code,  to  revise  the  eff^- 
tlve-date  provisions  relating  to  awarw. 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  nepreaentutiva  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrese  assembled,  That  section 
8010  of  tltie  88,  United  State*  Code. "la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"i  3010.  EfTective  dates  of  awards 

"(a)  Unleos  specifically  provided  otherwise 
in  this  chapter,  the  effective  date  of  an 
award  based  on  an  original  claim,  a  clal>n 
reopened  after  final  adjudication,  or  a  clalkn 
for  Increase,  of  compensation,  dependenfcy 
and    Indemnity   compensation,    or    pensiob. 


shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
found,  but  shall  not  be  earlier  than  the  date 
of  receipt  of  application  therefor. 

"(b)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of  dis- 
ability compensation  to  a  veteran  shaU  be 
the  day  following  the  date  of  bis  discharge 
or  release  if  application  therefor  is  received 
within  one  year  from  such  date  of  discharge 
or  release. 

"(c)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of  dis- 
ability compensation  by  reason  of  eection  361 
of  this  title  shall  be  the  date  such  injury  or 
aggravation  was  suffered  If  an  application 
therefor  is  received  within  one  year  from 
such  date. 

"(d)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
death  compensation,  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation,  or  death  pension, 
where  application  is  received  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  death,  shall  be  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  death  oc- 
curred. 

"(e)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  to  a 
child  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  child's  entitlement  arose  if  appli- 
cation therefor  is  received  within  one  year 
from  such  date. 

"(f)  An  award  of  additional  compensation 
on  account  of  dependents  based  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  disability  rating  in  the  per- 
centage evaluation  specified  by  law  for  the 
purpose  shall  be  payable  from  the  effective 
date  of  such  rating;  but  only  if  proof  of  de- 
pendents is  received  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  notification  of  such  rating  action. 
"(g)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3(K)1  of  this  title,  where  compensation,  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  coimpensatlon.  or 
pension  Is  awarded  or  increased  pursuant  to 
any  Act  or  administrative  issue,  the  effective 
date  of  such  award  or  increase  shall  be  fixed 
In  accordance  with  the  facts  found  but  shall 
not  be  earlier  than  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act  or  administrative  issue.  In  no  event 
shall  such  award  or  increase  be  retroactive 
for  more  than  one  year  from  the  date  of 
application  therefor  or  the  date  of  admin- 
istrative determination  of  entitlement, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

"(h)  Where  an  award  of  pension  has  been 
deferred  or  pension  has  been  awarded  at  a 
rate  based  on  anticipated  income  for  a  year 
and  the  claimant  later  establishes  that  In- 
come for  that  year  was  at  a  rate  warranting 
entitlement  or  Increased  entitlement,  the 
effective  date  of  such  entitlement  or  Increase 
shall  be  fixed  In  accordance  vrlth  the  facts 
found  If  satisfactory  evidence  is  received 
before  the  expiration  of  the  next  calendar 
year. 

"(i)  Whenever  any  disallowed  claim  1« 
reopened  and  thereafter  allowed  on  the  basis 
of  new  and  material  evidence  reavUtlng  from 
the  correction  of  the  military  records  of  the 
proper  service  department  under  section 
1552  of  title  10,  or  the  change,  correction, 
or  modification  of  a  discharge  or  dlamiasal 
under  section  1S53  of  tltie  10.  or  from  other 
corrective  action  by  competent  authority,  the 
effective  date  of  commencement  of  the  bene- 
fits so  awarded  shall  be  the  date  on  which 
an  application  was  filed  for  correction  of  the 
military  record  or  for  the  change,  modifica- 
tion, or  correction  of  a  discharge  or  dts- 
missal,  ai  the  ease  may  be.  or  the  date  luch 
disallowed  claim  was  filed,  whichever  date  la 
the  later,  but  In  no  event  ihall  such  award 
of  benefits  be  retroactivs  for  more  than  ons 
year  from  the  date  of  reopening  of  tuch  dis- 
allowed claim.  This  subsection  tball  not 
apply  to  any  application  or  claim  for  Oov- 
ernment  life  Insurance  beneflti. 

"(j)  Where  a  report  or  a  finding  of  death 
of  any  person  in  the  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  the  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
death  compensation,  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  or  death  pension, 
as  applicable,  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the 
month  fixed  by  the  Secretary  as  the  month 


of  death  In  such  report  or  fiiMiing,  if  appUc»- 
tlon  therefor  is  received  within  ooa  year 
from  the  date  sxich  report  or  flniBng  has 
been  made:  however,  such  benefits  ehaU  not 
be  payable  to  any  person  for  any  peilod  for 
whldi  aueh  person  has  reeolved.  or  wsb  en- 
tiOed  to  receive,  an  alkywaace,  aOotmetit.  or 
service  pay  of  the  deoaased." 

Sac.  a.  Section  8012  ot  title  3U,  United 
States  Code.  Is  ainended  by  strUEing  out  sub- 
section (b) .  and  by  amending  sulisectlon  (c) 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"<b)  "Hie  effective  date  of  a  reduction  or 
dlacontlnuanee  of  compeneatlon.  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensatkm.  or  peaslaa — 

"(1)  by  reason  of  marriage  or  remairla^. 
or  death  of  a  payee  aitmll  be  the  last  day  of 
the  month  before  such  marriage,  remarriage, 
or  death  occurs; 

"(2)  by  reason  of  marriage,  divorce,  or 
death  of  a  dependent  of  a  payee  shall  be  the 
last  day  of  the  month  In  which  such  mar- 
riage, divorce,  or  deaUi  occmv; 

"(S)  by  reason  at  recetpt  at  active  servtoe 
pay  or  retlremeDt  pay  shaU  be  the  day  before 
the  date  such  pay  began; 

"(4)  by  reason  of  change  In  Inoome  or 
carpus  of  estate  shall  be  the  last  day  of  the 
month  In  which  the  change  occurred: 

**(S)  by  reason  of  a  change  In  disability  or 
employabUlty  of  a  veteran  In  reeelpt  of  (ten- 
sion Shan  be  ttie  last  day  of  ttie  month  tn 
which  diaoonttnruance  at  the  award  is  ap- 
proved; 

"(6)  by  reason  of  change  in  law  or  admin- 
istrative issue,  change  in  Interpretation  of  a 
law  or  administrative  issue,  or,  for  compen- 
sation ptirposes.  a  change  In  service -con- 
nected or  employablllty  status  or  change  In 
physical  coiMUtton  shall  be  the  last  day  of 
the  month  following  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  notice  to  the  payee  (at  his  last  addreas  oi 
record)  of  the  reduction  or  discontinuance; 

"(7)  by  reason  of  the  discontinuance  of 
school  attendance  of  a  payee  or  a  dependent 
of  a  payee  shall  be  the  last  day  of  the  month 
In  which  such  dlseonttnuanoe  oecurred; 

"(i)  bf  reason  at  termination  of  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  compensatkm  for  hospl- 
tallBAtion  or  treatment  ahaU  be  the  last  day 
of  the  nK)ntb  in  which  the  hospital  discharge 
or  termination  of  treatment  occurred,  which- 
ever Is  earlier; 

"(9)  by  reason  of  an  erroneous  award 
based  on  an  act  of  commission  or  omtasion  by 
the  benefldary,  or  with  bis  knowledge,  aball 
be  tbc  effective  date  oif  the  award;  and 

"(10)  by  reason  of  an  erroneous  award 
baaed  solely  on  administrative  error  or  error 
in  Judgment  shall  be  the  date  of  last  pay- 
ment." 

Sec.  3.  Section  851  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strflEtng  out  **;  ex- 
cept that  no  benefits  shaU  be  awarded  unleas 
application  be  made  therefor  within  two 
years  after  such  Injury  or  ag^avatton  was 
suffered,  or  such  death  occurred",  and  by 
adding  at  the  ezul  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"y^here  an  IndUidual  Is  hereafter  awarded 
a  Judgment  against  the  United  States  In  a 
civil  action  brought  pursuant  to  section 
134e(b)  ct  tlUe  at.  TTnlted  SUtee  Oode.  or 
hereafter  enters  Into  •  —tllewieiit  or  eom- 
promise  under  section  8072  or  9077  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  by  reason  of  a  dU- 
ablUty,  aggravation,  or  death  treated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  aa  if  It  were  aervloe- 
connected.  then  no  benefits  shall  be  paid  to 
such  Individual  tor  any  montii  beginning 
after  the  date  aueh  Judgment,  aettleoient,  or 
compromise  on  aeoouat  of  euch  diaablllty, 
aggravation,  or  death  beoomea  final  until  the 
aggregate  amount  of  benefits  whloh  woukl  be 
paid  but  tor  this  sentence  equals  the  total 
amotmt  included  In  such  Judgment,  settle- 
ment, or  compromise." 

SBC.  4.  (a)  ChM>ter  63  ot  title  88.  United 
States  Oode,  la  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
Ing  new  section: 

I  31 10.  Payment   of  benefits   for   month   of 
death 


"If.  tn  aeoordaaee  with  the  provisions  of 
aecUon  S010<d)  of  this  title,  a  widow  Is 
entitled  to  death  benefits  under  chapter  U, 
13.  or  IS  of  this  title  for  the  numth  In  Which 
a  veteran's  death  ooeurs.  the  amount  of  such 
death  bencAts  for  that  nxmth  shan  be  not 
less  than  the  amount  of  benefits  the  veteran 
would  have  received  under  chapter  11  or  15 
of  this  title  for  that  month  but  lor  his 
death." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  58  of  Utie  38, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"3110.  Payment    of    benefits   for   month    of 
death." 

Sic.  5.  (a)  Sections  S004  and  3011  of  title 
38.  United  States  Oode.  are  repealed. 

(b)  Tike  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  ttUe  88, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "8004.  Dtsallowed  dalms."  and  '^ll.  Ef- 
fective dates  of  Increases". 

Sac  6.  SecUons  110  and  36B  at  title  S8. 
United  States  Code,  are  anaended  by  ni\iiing 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  each 
section:  "The  mentioned  period  shall  be  com- 
p^ited  from  the  date  determined  by  tSie  Ad- 
mmistrstor  as  the  date  on  whlc9a  the  status 
commenced  for  rating  porpoaes.** 

Sac.  7.  This  Act  shaU  taJce  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  but  no  payments  shall  be  made  by  reason 
of  this  Act  for  any  period  before  such  effec- 
tive date.  Payments  for  any  period  before 
such  effective  date  shall  be  made  under  prior 
laws  and  regulations.  The  provisions  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  reductions  and  discon- 
tinuances shall  be  appUcabie  only  wliere  the 
event  reqxiiring  such  reduction  or  dlseoa- 
tlnuance  occurs  on  or  after  such  effective 
date.  If  such  event  ooeurred  before  such 
effective  date,  action  ahall  be  taken  pursuant 
to  the  prior  laws  and  regulations 


The  a*EAK]ER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second  to  be  sure  that  there  may  be 
some  explanation  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  obje^ion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  be  recognised 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  20  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  bill,  HJl.  7600,  requested  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  supported  by 
the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Disabled  American  Veteraois, 
and  AMVETS,  primarily  makee  certain 
desirable  modifications  in  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws  governing  the  effective 
dates  of  awards,  reductions,  and  dlacon- 
tinuaneee  of  monetary  bwieflte  eervtce- 
oonneoted  diaablllty  and  deatti  oompen- 
satlon,  non -service-connected  disability 
and  death  pension,  educational  pay- 
ments, and  80  forth. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  make 
more  nearly  uniform  all  effective  date 
provlslona  and  resolve  a  number  of  prob- 
lem arsM.  OeneraUy.  the  baalo  ehangei 
fall  under  five  headings: 

First.  Diaablllty  benefits,  in  the  event 
of  the  veteran-payee's  death,  would  be 
discontinued  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  such  death  occurs,  and  death 
benefits  would  be  awarded  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  which  ttie  death 
occurs — If  claim  therefor  is  filed  within 


1  year  from  death.  Carrently,  diaabiittF 
benefits  are  discontinued  as  of  the  date 
of  the  veteran*s  death  and  benefits  to  his 
survivors  are  awarded  effective  the  next 
day — ^if  claim  therefor  is  filed  within  1 
year  from  death.  This  change  would 
considerably  simplify  administration.  In 
the  light  of  a  savings  provision  tn  section 
4  of  the  tam.  no  el^Ible  widow  would  be 
Bdyerseij  affected  by  this  chaxwe. 

Second.  Ttxe  2-year  statute  of  liznita- 
tion— set  forlii  in  3g  UJ8.C.  S51— within 
which  claim  must  be  filed  for  diaabilitsr 
<H-  death  campccaitkn  «*  dependency 
and  indemni^  oompensatioa  autTwiilifd 
by  that  aection  for  disabiUtr  or  deatli 
suffered  as  a  result  of  hoapttaUxatian  or 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  or  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  of  vocatkmal  rehiJhil- 
itatioai,  would  be  repealed.  Also.  dm>Ii- 
cate  recoveries  from  the  United  States 
for  the  same  disability  or  death  under 
section  851  and  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  would  be  precluded  by  providing  a 
setoff  against  compensatlcoi  i^J*pflt»  of 
the  amount  ot  any  recovery  pursuant  to 
a  civil  judgment,  settlement,  or  eonixo- 
mise. 

Third.  A  imiform  rule  would  be  pro- 
vided, for  the  first  time,  governing  the 
effective  dates  of  liberalizing  laws  or  ad- 
ministrative issues  that  are  enacted  or 
promulgated  in  the  future.  This  provi- 
sion would,  in  many  eases,  obviate  the 
ziecessity  at  a  potential  benefldary  filing 
a  specific  claim  for  the  new  benefit  and 
would  instead  permit  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, where  feasible,  to  identify 
such  beneficiaries  and  apjdy  the  provi- 
sions of  the  liberalized  law  and  admin- 
istrative issue  on  its  own  initiative.  The 
provision  would  permit  a  retroactive  pe- 
riod c^  payment  of  not  more  than  1 
year,  but  in  no  event  prior  to  ttie  effec- 
tive date  of  the  law  or  issue. 

Fourth.  A  1-year  period  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  submission  of  necessary 
evidence  to  perfect  a  claim  for  comtpen- 
sation  and  pension  reopened  after  f^wni 
adjudication  as  well  as  a  claim  for  in- 
creased monetary  benefits,  similar  to, 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  as, 
the  period  currently  provided  hf  law  for 
the  perfection  of  original  claims  for  such 
benefits. 

Fifth.  Uniform  rules  would  be  estab- 
lished for  the  reduction  or  discontinu- 
ance of  erroneous  awards  first,  baaed 
upon  acts  of  commission  or  omtmioii  by 
benafldartes — as  of  the  date  of  the 
erroneous  award;  and.  aeoond.  based 
upon  administrative  error  or  error  tn 
Judsment^-M  of  the  date  of  last  pay- 
ment The  latter  eatetory  would  In. 
dude  wrors  arising  from  a  mlsunder- 
•tandtni  of  Instniotlons,  regulatlom,  or 
the  oonitruoUon  of  itatotaa. 

The  Veterans'  AdaolnistratloQ  advisee 
that  there  might  be  aome  sllgtat  addi- 
tional oo8t  and  at  the  aame  time  there 
would  be  a  alifht  savings,  rouglily  off- 
setting each  other,  thus  there  would  not 
be  any  substantial  impact  on  the  pres- 
ent coat  levels. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  tmaptnA  the 
rules  and  pass  tlie  bill,  H.R.  7900,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
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rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

HOSPITAL  AMD  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
CERTAIN  PEACETIME  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  3109)  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
authorize  hospital  and  medical  care  for 
peacetime  veterans  suffering  from  non- 
ctunpensable  service-connected  disabili- 
ties. I  may  say  that  HH.  9922  is  iden- 
tical with  this  Senate  bUL 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enuottd  I»y  th*  Stnmte  and  House  of 
AeprMentatlpet  o/  th»  United  State*  of 
Amerioa  in  Oongren  MMm5J«tt,  That  para- 
gnph  (1)  of  seoUon  610(s)  of  UUe  88. 
United  BUtM  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as 
toUowe: 

*'(1)  (A)  any  veteran  for  a  aervloe-con- 
neoted  dlaabUlty;  or 

"(B)  a  veteran  of  any  war  for  a  nun- 
lervtoe-oonneeted  dlaabUlty  If  he  la  unable 
to  defray  the  espeneet  of  neoeuary  hospi- 
tal eare;". 

8m.  a.  SeeUon  618 (a)  of  tlUe  88.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  at  followi: 

"(a)  Sxoept  as  provided  In  lubieetlon  (b) , 
the  Administrator,  within  the  llmlU  of  Vet- 
erana'  Admlniatratlon  faellltlea,  may  fumUih 
•uch  medical  aervloM  aa  he  finds  to  be  rea- 
sonably neoeeaary  to  any  veteran  for  a  aerv- 
loe-oonnected  disability.  In  the  oase  of  any 
veteran  discharged  or  released  from  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  aervloe  for  a  disability 
Incurred  or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty,  such 
services  may  be  so  furnished  for  that  dls- 
abUlty.  whether  or  not  service  connected 
for  the  purposes  of  thli  chapter." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  20  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  proposal,  which  Is  favored  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  seeks  to  pro- 
vide hospital  and  medical  care  to  peace- 
time veterans  who  are  suffering  from 
noncompensable  service-cozmected  dis- 
abilities. Under  existing  law  wartime 
veterans  are  entitled  to  hospitalization 
under  these  conditions.  Peacetime  vet- 
erans, on  the  other  hand,  must  have  a 
disability  which  is  compensable;  that  is, 
10  percent  or  more  in  degree. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  per- 
mit a  peacetime  veteran  to  receive  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  for  this  disability 
even  though  he  is  not  receiving  service- 
connected  compensation  for  it. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  will  be  $1,562,000  for 
the  first  year,  with  the  cost  generally 
decreasing  over  the  succeeding  4  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  3109? 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favdr 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bill  (HJl.  9922)  were  laid  on  the 
table. 


T 


CERTAIN    VETERANS    BLINDED    BJ^ 

REASON  OP  A  SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED DISABILITY  AFPORDBD 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
TRAINING 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speake(r, 
the  bUl  HJl.  10857  is  identical  to  a  Sati- 
ate bill,  S.  2869,  which  has  passed  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S.  2869)  ^o 
amend  chapter  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  afford  additional  tlxife 
during  which  certain  vetertuis  blinded 
by  reason  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability may  be  afforded  vocational  re- 
habilitation training. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
0)  Representatives  of  the  United  Staten  |o/ 
America  in  Congress  anscmbled.  That  chat>* 
ter  31  of  title  38,  United  Stales  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  after  section  1502  the 
following  new  section : 

"I  ISOaA.  Blinded  veterans 

"A  veteran  who  is  found  to  be  in  need  lof 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  blindness  resulting  from  a  s^- 
Ice-connected  disability  which  afTords  batlc 
eligibility  for  vocational  rehabilitation  ttki- 
der  section  1502(a)  of  this  title  may  be 
afforded  such  vocational  rehabilitation  after 
the  termination  date  otherwise  applicable  to 
him,  but  not  beyond  June  30,  1975,  If— 

"(1)  he  had  not  previously  been  rehabili- 
tated (that  is,  rendered  employable)  as  tl)e 
result  of  training  furnished  under  Iftils 
chapter,  or 

"(2)  his  blindness  either  has  worsened,  or 
has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  worsenmg 
of  his  service-connected  disability,  since  he 
was  declared  rehabUitated  to  the  extent  tbat 
It  precludes  hU  performing  his  duties  of  tihe 
occupation  for  which  he  was  prevloofly 
trained  under  this  chapter . " 

Ssc.  a.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  hijad 
of  chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  belpw 
item  1502  thereof  the  following: 

"1502A.  Blinded  veterans."    . 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  secofid 
be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tlK^re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemftn 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  SpeaHCr. 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion program  ends  for  World  War  n 
veterans  on  July  25.  1965,  and  for  t^ie 
Korean  group  on  January  31. 1968.  "nils 
bill  would  extend  these  termination  dates 
for  blinded  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea  until  June  30,  1975,  in  (ihe 
following  two  instances:  First,  where  tihe 
veteran  has  not  been  previously  rehahil- 
itated;  and  second,  where  his  blindness 
has  worsened  since  he  received  rehataUi- 
tatlon  training  so  as  to  prevent  him  f  iT>m 


pursuing  his  occupation  for  which  he  was 
trained. 

Under  date  of  March  7. 1961,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported  HJR. 
848  which  sought  to  place  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  on  a  permanent 
basis.  It  passed  the  House  on  March  21. 
1961.  A  clarifying  amendment  to  that 
bill  would  have  covered  blind  veterans 
and  all  others  in  this  category.  That  bill 
was  and  still  is,  favored  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  is  pending  in  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Blinded  Veterans'  Association 
strongly  urges  approval  of  this  bill  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  the  cost  would  not  exceed  $500,000 
in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2869 
would  extend  the  present  termination 
dates  for  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
certain  blinded  World  War  II  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans  to  June  30. 
1975.  The  extension  would  be  applied 
only  in  instances  where  the  veteran  has 
not  previously  been  rehabilitated  or  his 
blindness  has  become  severe  enough  to 
preclude  the  pursuit  of  the  occupation 
for  which  he  was  previously  trained. 

The  cost  of  this  benefit,  according  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  would  not 
exceed  $500,000  in  any  one  year.  I  am 
plca.sed  to  endorse  this  bill. 

Mrs.  PP03T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  two  pieces  of  vet- 
erans legislation  which  are  before  us  for 
a  vote  today. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  to  ap- 
prove both  measures.  The  first.  H.R. 
9922  on  hospital  and  medical  care  for 
service -connected  peacetime  veterans, 
would  resolve  a  minor  inequity  In  the 
program  which,  in  effect,  discriminates 
against  the  cold  war  soldier.  And  the 
second  bill.  H.R.  10857,  a  highly  com- 
mendable measure,  would  extend  until 
June  30.  1975,  the  time  limit  for  blinded 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  to  receive  vocational  re- 
habilitation. This  program  had  been 
scheduled  to  expire  in  July  1965  for 
World  War  II  veterans  and  January 
1968  for  Korean  veterans. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  now 
provides  hospital  care  and  outpatient 
treatment  for  the  war  veteran  who  was 
wounded  or  injured  while  In  uniform, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  veteran 
was  given  a  disability  discharge  or 
awarded  compensation.  This  means,  in 
short,  that  the  war  veteran  is  always 
eligible  to  receive  treatment  for  minor 
service-connected  injuries. 

It  will  apply  even  though  the  injury 
is  less  than  10  percent  disabling  and  the  , 
particular  veteran  is  not  being  awarded 
compensation  for  the  Injury. 

This  Is  a  fair  arrangement,  and  only 
proper,  in  the  light  of  the  sacrifices 
which  the  war  veteran  has  made  and 
the  risks  he  has  taken  in  the  defense 
of  democracy  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  also  well  to  keep  in  mind 
while  considering  veterans'  legislation 
that  where  the  Korean  conflict  and 
World  War  n  left  off.  the  cold  war  took 
over.  To  term  the  veteran  who  served 
his  time  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country  a  "peacetime"  veteran  during 


these  years  of  the  cold  war  is  hardly 
appropriate.  Even  this  war,  as  every 
Member  of  the  House  Icnows,  has  often 
had  the  stillness  shattered  by  the  crackle 
of  machlnegun  fire  and  the  heavy  thump 
of  mortars — witness  southeast  Asia 
today.  Hence  the  young  man  who 
serves  his  country  during  this  i)eriod  of 
world  tension  is  also  entitled  to  fair 
treatment  from  his  country  should  he  be 
injured,  even  slightly,  in  the  line  of  duty. 

By  contrast  to  the  war  veteran,  these 
cold  war  ex-servicemen  are  not  eligible 
for  hospitalization  or  outpatient  treat- 
ment unless  they  were  released  from 
service  for  disability  or  are  receiving 
compensation  for  a  service-connected 
disability.  These  eligibility  require- 
ments clearly  discviminate  against  this 
group  of  formrr  servicemen  and  should 
be  corrected.  That  is  what  this  bill 
would  do— right  this  inequity. 

The  cost,  moreover,  would  be  very 
modest.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
says  it  would  cost  an  estimated  $1.5  mil- 
lion during  the  first  year,  with  the  costs 
decreasing  over  the  next  4  years.  Surely 
this  is  a  small  sum  to  provide  for  men 
who  have  shouldered  arms  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation  during  these  times. 

The  second  bill  provides  an  extended 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
blinded  veterans,  and  deserves  quick 
passage  by  the  House. 

The  measure  would  extend  the  maxi- 
mum period  dui-lng  which  vocational  re- 
habilitation could  be  given  to  blinded 
veterans  of  World  War  11  by  10  years 
and  of  the  Korean  conflict  by  more  than 
7  years. 

The  time  extension  is  warranted  by 
the  fact  that  8t)me  veterans  with  sight 
injuries  still  face  the  prospect  of  future 
blindness  and  will  need  help  when  this 
eventuality  occurs.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  I  understand  It.  will  be  less 
than  $500,000  la  any  single  year.  It  is 
a  small  program,  but  It  will  do  so  much 
good,  and  I  urge  the  bill's  passage  here 
today. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  also  urge  the 
House  Veterans  Committee  to  undertake 
studies  on  other  specialized  injuries  in- 
curred by  our  veterans — such  as  para- 
plegics and  others — so  that  similar  long- 
range  programs  could  be  woi^ed  out  on 
their  behalf  should  the  nature  of  their 
injuries  deprive  them  of  ttie  means  of 
livelihood  in  which  they  might  now  be 
engaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  afford  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houfe  an  opportunity  to  show 
our  appreciation  to  these  deserving  vet- 
erans who  have  done  so  much  for  us. 
I  hope  the  blll2>  will  carry  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKIHR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  ^oted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  similar  House  biU  (H.R.  10857)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


bers  who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.    Hr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mon- 


AMENDINQ  THE  ACT  AUTHORIZING 
NATIONAL  MEDALS  OP  SCIENCE 

Mr.  Al>IFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  4055)  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
25,  1959.  to  authorize  the  payment  of  a 
monetary  award  to  recipients  of  the 
National  Medal  of  Science. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Motion 
a  (a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  MUb- 
lUh  •  National  Medal  of  Scleno*  to  provide 
r«oognltton  for  individuals  who  make  out- 
standing contributions  In  tha  phjalcal,  bio- 
logical, mathematical,  and  engineering 
sciences",  approved  August  88,  1868  (Public 
Law  80-908),  Is  amtndad  by  adding  at  tht 
end  thareof  th«  following  ntw  s«nt«nc«: 
"Bach  Individual  awardad  tha  mvdal  shall 
also  racclvt  as  a  part  of  such  award  a  lump- 
sum paymant  of  such  amount,  not  ascaadlng 
810.000,  as  the  President  may  pr«acrlbe  In 
the  caae  of  such  Individual." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coivsent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  additional 
incentives  for  scientific  achievement  and 
particularly  to  encourage  more  young 
people  to  undertake  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  follow  careers  in  science  and 
engineering.  It  is  believed  that  a  mone- 
tary award  to  the  National  Medal  of  Sci- 
ence would  provide  a  much  more  mean- 
ingful incentive  than  the  medal  alone. 
The  86th  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
86-209,  which  authorized  the  President 
to  award  National  Medals  of  Science  to 
a  maximum  of  20  individuals  in  any 
one  calendar  year  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  in  the  physical, 
biological,  mathematical,  or  engineering 
sciences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  bill  which  became 
public  law  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee.  At  that  time  the  committee 
also  provided  for  the  $10,000  cash  award. 
It  was  bi-ought  up  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar in  the  86th  Congress,  and  after 
an  objection  that  portion  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  cash  award  was  withdrawn 
and  the  bill  was  passed  without  the  cash 
award.  • 

The  bill  was  again  presented  in  the 
87th  Congress.  This  time,  it  was  again 
passed  unanimously  by  the  committee 
and  the  committee  authorized  that  this 
$10,000  cash  award  be  made.  The  bill 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  National  Science  Founda- 


tion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  speaking  for  the  bill  on 
June  14.  1962.  and  speaking  through  its 
Director,  Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  had 
this  to  say: 

We  believe  that,  while  the  honor  Is  more 
important  thkn  the  stipend,  additional  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  to  adence 
made  by  reclplenu  of  the  National  Madal  of 
Science,  through  payment  of  a  monetary 
award,  would  be  desirable,  particularly  since 
they  may  thiis  be  enabled  to  engage  in  addi- 
tional scientific  activities.  Other  awards 
recognizing  outstanding  scientific  achieve- 
ment, such  as  the  Nobel  Prises  and  the  En- 
rico Fermi  Award,  provide  substantial 
stipends.  We  feel  that  provision  of  stipends 
would  also  be  appropriate  in  the  caae  of  the 
Nauonal  Madal  of  Scleno*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 
^Making  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  a  letter  to  the 
o(Nnmltt(>e  dated  November  20, 1961,  had 
this  to  say: 

In  our  opinion,  a  cash  award,  such  as  that 
proposed  In  this  bill,  is  a  logloal  and  desir- 
able complement  to  the  National  lladal  of 
Science.  The  prestige  and  honor  asMolatad 
with  the  receipt  of  thla  madal  would,  w* 
baUeve.  b«  enhanced  by  such  a  tangible  m- 
dloatlon  of  the  recognition  aooorded  to  out- 
standing scientists  by  the  Federal  Oovam- 
ment. 

We  would  also  like  to  pomt  out  that  tb« 
Fermi  and  Lawranoe  Awards  made  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oommlaalon  for  outstanding 
aooompllsluncnts  In  the  field  of  atomic  en- 
ergy Include  both  naedals  and  oaah  awards. 
Tb«  provisions  of  HJl.  40M  would  e&abls  the 
Oovammant  to  provide  mora  equlvalaat  rec- 
ognition to  outstanding  aolaatlsta  aerosa  the 
entire  apectrum  of  physioal.  blolocloal, 
mathemauoal  and  englnearlng  adenoas. 

I  might  say,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  since 
Public  Law  86-281  was  passed,  so  far 
there  have  not  been  any  awards  made, 
because  the  President  has  had  the  mat- 
ter under  study.  He  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  very  eminent  scientists 
who  at  the  present  time  are  considering 
the  awards  which  may  be  made  under 
this  act  and  would  consider  cash  awards 
in  addition  to  the  medal  if  authorized 
under  this  bill,  H.R.  4055. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  House 
that  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is 
Prof.  Frederick  Seits.  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

other  members  of  the  Committee  are : 
Prof.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  Department  of 
Physics.  Cornell  UrUversity;  Dr.  Frank 
Brink,  Jr.,  the  Rockefeller  Institute; 
Dean  Gordon  S.  Brown,  School  of  Engi- 
neering. MIT;  Prof.  Harrison  S.  Brown, 
Division  of  Geological  Sciences.  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology;  Dean  Ken- 
neth E.  Clark,  College  of  Arts  axKl 
Sciences.  University  of  Colorado;  Prof. 
Paul  M.  Doty.  Department  of  Chemistry. 
Conant  Laboratory  308,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Sterling  B.  Hendricks,  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — ^plant  physiol- 
ogy; Dr.  August  B.  Kinael,  Union  Carbide 
k  Carbon  Research  Laboratory — metal- 
lurgy; Dean  Frederick  C.  Lindvall,  Divi- 
sion of  Elnglneering,  California  Institute 
of  Technology;  Prof.  W.  Albert  Noyes, 
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Jr^  Department  of  Cbonlstry.  Univer- 
stty  of  Roctieater;  and  Prof.  Albert  W. 
Tucker.  Department  of  IffathPtnattrai, 
Prtnoeton  UniveFBlty. 

I  am  sure  everyone  will  agree  that  this 
Is  a  very  outstanding  Committee.  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  no  Individual  will 
receive  this  award  unless  he  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  in  the  field 
of  science,  technology,  and  engineering. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genttenan  arleld? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  say  I  fav- 
ored this  bin.  It  came  out  unanimous- 
ly from  our  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee.  However,  I  would  Uke  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question:  There 
are  30  medals  which  may  be  awarded 
for  scientific  achievement  by  the  Presi- 
dent each  year,  but  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  full  20  will  be  issued.  Like- 
wise,  the  $10,000  Umit  per  medal  as  the 
stipend  that  goes  along  with  the  medal 
Is  the  maTtmwm  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  full  $10,000  will  be  awarded  with 
each  medal  in  every  case,  and  this  will 
be  a  highly  unusual  top  award?  Is  this 
not  a  fact? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely  right.  At  the  present  time  I 
understand  there  are  only  several 
awards  being  considered.  I  might  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  If 
any  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  is  de- 
serving of  this  award  makes  a  scientific 
breakthrough  it  could  save  the  coimtry 
millions  of  dollars  and  possibly  even  run 
into  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Actually,  this  stipend, 
with  an  upper  Mmlt  <rf  $10,000.  is  a  mod- 
erate amount  compared  to  the  Nobel 
Prize  and  other  awards,  it  is  not? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  The  Fermi  Award,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  Is  $50,000,  and  the 
Nobel  Award  is  approximately  $50,000. 

Mr.  FULTON.  This  award  which  is  to 
be  made  by  the  President  is  not  a  world- 
wide program?  It  is  a  program  limited 
to  the  citteens  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  This  is  restricted  to 
American  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians to  inspire  them  to  greater 
achievements  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

B«r.  FULTON.  They  must  be  UJ3.  citi- 
zens and  not  Just  visiting  here? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.PDLTON.  I  would  have  one  criti- 
cism of  the  President's  Committee,  if 
you  let  this  open  for  a  criticism. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  The  gentleman  cer- 
teinly  may  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  think  it  is  an  excel- 
lent Committee  but,  first,  I  would  like 
a  few  more  people  from  both  industry 
and  labor  who  are  operating  in  the  sci- 
entific field  as  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee and,  second.  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  Intend  it.  but  he  did  not 
include  a  woman.  Women  should  be  en- 
couraged in  the  scientific  field  as  well. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  ml^t  say  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania,  who  >^mi 
w(M-ked  very  hard  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  also  for  the  general  progress 
made  by  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  that  I  shall  be  glad 
to  Join  with  the  genUeman  in  making 
further  recommendations. 


Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  compliment  my 
friend,  the  gmtleman  from  New  Todk 
[Mr.  Aiirnso],  on  a  good  statement,  aifd 
say  that  he,  too,. has  been  trying  to  gisfe 
women  their  adequate  place  in  space. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  mjT- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  interesting 
to  discover  that  the  gentleman  froin 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  ,  after  a  lapi^e 
of  2  short  years,  finds  money  awards  a^e 
now  very  much  in  order.  On  August  1(7, 
1959,  he  Joined  with  our  late  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  iit. 
Brooks,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
so-called  Space  Committee,  that  it  wRs 
not  at  all  n^essary  to  provide  ca^ 
awards  to  the  winners  of  these  medals. 
Now  he  has  become  very  liberal,  or  at 
least  more  liberal  than  he  was  in  tl^e 
past.    

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  oi|y 
good  friend  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  question  came  Wp 
of  the  method  of  operation  of  the  funds. 
We  did  not  then  have  the  assurance  th^t 
these  would  be  moderate  amounts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  amounts,  by  the 
way,  are  exactly  the  same  as  proposed  to 
1959 — $10,000  each  to  20  individuals  pr 
$200,000  Of  the  taxpayer's  money  ea^ 
year. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  might  say  to  my  gottd 
friend  from  Iowa  that  there  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  floor  at  that  time  to  cut  it 
out  completely.  We  wanted  the  awattd 
bill,  but  we  were  not  foreclosing  com- 
pletely the  giving  of  monetery  stipend^. 
My  feeling  is — and  I  am  glad  the  gentlft- 
man  brought  up  the  point— that  tt^e 
awards  should  be  moderate  in  amoimt 
and  that  $10,000  should  not  be  the  uni- 
form amount  of  the  award,  that  $10,01)0 
should  be  highly  untisual.  8o  I  am  mov- 
ing along  the  same  line  that  the  gentle- 
man is  speaking  of . 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  medals  haVe 
been  awarded? 

Mr.  FULTON.  There  have  been  no 
medals  awarded  as  yet.  The  Committee 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  how  important  (a 
this  program  on  which  it  is  asked  tlAt 
we  spend  $300,000  a  year  in  addition  $o 
the  awarding  of  medals? 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  expect  this  program 
to  run  more  than  $15,000  to  $25,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  have  you  ni»t 
put  that  limitation  in  the  bill?  It  pro- 
vides for  $200,000.  ^ 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  $10,000  referred 
to  is  a  maximimi  for  each  stipend,  not 
the  customary  amount.  As  the  gentle- 
man will  r«nember  in  my  colloquy  wltti 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  we  al- 
ready made  the  point  that  that  would 
be  very  unusual.  There  Is  a  limit  of  2D 
medals  that  can  be  awarded  under  thie 
previous  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
turn  to  somebody  else  for  an  answer  tb 
a  question  or  two.  I  did  not  yield  for  ^ 
speech. 

Mr.  FULTON,  I  am  glad  that  vit 
agree  as  much  as  we  do.  let  me  say  tb 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentit^ 
man  from  New  York  a  question.    Wti^ 


have  there  been  no  awards  of  medals 
that  were  authorized  in  1959?  The 
House  was  told  then  that  it  was  the 
medals,  not  money,  that  was  so  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  President  has  been 
extremely  cautious  in  the  selection  of 
an  outstanding  committee,  such  as  I 
read  off  a  few  moments  ago.  Now  that 
that  Committee  has  been  appointed,  we 
have  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  President  is  the 
gentleman  talking  about?  This  bill  was 
first  passed  under  President  Eisenhorver. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  ITiis  bill  was  passed 
right  at  the  end  of  the  86th  Congress; 
It  was  passed  In  August.  When  the  new 
Congress  came  In.  the  bill  was  reintro- 
duced. We  conducted  hearings  again. 
We  brought  back  Dr.  Waterman;  we 
brought  back  the  Department  of  Health 
and  all  of  the  necessary  departments. 
AH  of  them.  Including  the  scientific  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  said  that  this 
would  be  a  good  thing.  I  might  add  also 
that  at  the  present  time  these  people 
who  are  being  considered  for  an  arvard 
have  made  outstanding  contributions, 
and  If  any  one  of  these  contributions 
should  prove  helpful  or  effective  it  would 
save  the  country  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  his  speech  Is 
on  my  time. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
the  gentleman  any  additional  time  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  genUe- 
man. why  is  it  necessary  to  set  this 
precedent  of  giving  these  people  $10,000 
each  in  addition  to  a  medal?  Why 
cheapen  the  medal  by  giving  them  a 
cash  award  of  $10,000  each  and  this  out 
of  a  busted  U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  The  precedent  has  al- 
ready be&i  established  l>y  the  Fermi  and 
the  Laurence  Awards. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  taxpayers  are  not 
paying  for  those.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline 
to  3^eld  further  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  a  speech, 
I  want  answers  to  a  few  questions,  if  I 
can  get  them. 

Mr.  FULTON.  We  all  make  our  living 
as  speakers,  so  I  am  surprised  at  the 
gentleman's  attitude. 

I  should  Uke  to  say  this  seriously  to 
the  gentleman.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  a  limit  In  this  bill  of  maybe  $50,000 
a  year  in  total  expenditures? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  any  cash  award.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  establish  a  cash  award.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  that,  let  us  give  every 
winner  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  or  any  other  medal  that  is  awarded 
by  the  various  military  services  for  ex- 
ceptional bravery  or  exceptional  duty  a 
$10,000  award.  Where  Is  It  proposed  to 
stop  if  you  start  paying  out  $10,000  for 
awards  such  as  these?  Just  where  do 
you  stop?  Why  should  this  group  be 
treated  differently  than  those  who  are 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
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country?    Must  we  put  a  dollar  sign  on 
evenrthing  we  do  ? 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  genUeman  is 
asking  me  a  question.  I  will'  answer  it. 
My  point  is  that  this  would  be  $50,000 
in  awards,  and  then  you  could  say  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  "I  do  not 
think  you  should  spend  that  amount." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  you  not  say  that 
in  the  bill?  I  say  again  you  cheapen  the 
medal  by  handing  out  a  cash  award. 
But  tell  me,  where  do  you  expect  this 
thing  to  end.  The  tupayers  of  the 
United  States  do  not  pay  the  cash  award 
that  goes  with  the  Nobel  Prize.  We  are 
talking  here  about  tax  money. 

Mr.  FULTON.  One  of  our  problems 
in  this  country  Is  meeting  this  new  chal- 
lenge of  this  new  scientific  role  that  Is 
coming  on  us  so  fast  that  we  should 
encourage  and  we  should  honor  the  sci- 
entific men  who  are  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Government  is  al- 
ready spending  all  kinds  of  money  to  en- 
courage scioitific  studies.  There  are 
supergrades  and  Mientific  and  profes- 
sional grades.  Public  Law  313.  Where 
do  you  expect  this  thing  to  end? 

Mr.  PULTON.  As  the  genUeman  well 
knows.  I  have  asked  our  chairman  to 
refer  to  the  gentleman's  committee  the 
matter  of  hiring  extra  scientiste  at 
higher  salaries  ttum  the  regular  grades 
get.  When  that  came  up  I  asked  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  look  Into  it.  So  I  do  think 
we  have  a  point  on  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  be  honoring  these 
people  who  are  Jazj',  artists  and  twist  art- 
ists in  this  coimtry.  We  should  give 
every  honor  and  appropriate  stipends  to 
these  tremendous  scientists  who  are  do- 
ing a  wonderful  Job. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  think  if  I  said  the 
money  for  these  awards  will  go  to  com- 
plete the  research  that  is  now  being 
conducted,  the  genUeman  would  with- 
draw his  objection.  This  award  is  to 
give  incentives  to  these  people  to  con- 
tinue their  research  in  or  out  of  Gov- 
ernment. They  now  do  it  on  their  spare 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  advocate  giving 
those  who  are  a^va^ded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  $10,000  or  $50,000 
to  try  to  encourage  others  to  show  ex- 
ceptional bravery  on  the  battlefield? 
Why  not  give  awaids  to  any  number  of 
people  for  exceptic»nal  service?  Where 
do  you  think  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  to 
stop? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  The  genUeman  is  in- 
terested in  saving  the  taxpayers'  money. 
In  the  long  run  it  will  save  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlrnt  is  strictly  an  as- 
sumption on  the  gentleman's  part. 
This  Is  your  theory.  Give  more  people 
more  money  and  maybe  there  will  be  a 
dollar  saved  somewhere. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Does  the  genUeman 
think  this  will  come  out  of  the  budget 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation? 
It  spends  millions  of  dollars  in  research. 
To  spend  $50,000  for  scientific  research, 
is  not  an  unreasonable  amount. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  flgxu-e  the 
genUeman  used?    $50,000? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  say  this  is  the  figure 
the  committee  could  arrive  at.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  Umit  it.  If  they 
can  find  $50,000,  that  is  the  limit,  but 
if  they  can  find  $20,000,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
answered  my  question.  How  much  fur- 
ther do  you  suggest  the  Government  go 
in  pasring  cash  awards  on  this  basis?  If 
you  get  this  through,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not.  and  you  are  not  going  to  get  It 
through  today,  I  promise  you  that, 
where  do  you  expect  this  thing  to  end? 
Why  not  do  this  for  everybody  else 
throughout  the  country  who  provides 
some  outstanding  service? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  In  the  genUeman's 
own  committee,  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  you  are 
asking  for  $20,000  to  $25,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  what? 
Mr.  ANFUSO.  Incentive  awards. 
Here  is  a  bill  through  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  encourage  scientists  and  young 
men  and  women  to  enter  the  field  of 
science. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  incentive  awards 
program  is  for  those  who  have  made 
suggestions  that  result  in  savings  or  more 
efficiency. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  We  have  it  on  the  best 
authorities  that  these  inventions  will 
save  the  taxptayers  an  awful  lot  of 
money. 

Ii4r.  GROSS.  What  Inventions?  You 
say  you  are  going  to  give  $10,000  to  in- 
ventors. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  That  is  right,  that  is 
correct.  The  man  might  be  a  technician 
working  for  $10,000  or  $12,000  a  year. 
He  may  be  working  at  night,  he  may  be 
working  at  home.  I  think  the  man  who 
makes  an  important  discovery  under 
such  conditions  should  receive  an  in- 
centive award. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlnnan  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmer]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  very  cogently  expressed 
it.  There  is  an  emphasis,  of  course,  on 
science  today,  but  Uiere  is  also  an  em- 
phasis, or  should  be.  on  excellence  in  all 
fields  which  could  make  a  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  awards  system  which  has  been 
adopted  by  some  foreign  governments, 
and  I  refer  to  the  National  Academy 
system  which  for  many  decades  has  been 
an  instituUcm  in  France  whereby  a  per- 
son who  makes  a  particularly  significant 
contribution  In  any  of  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence or  learning  is  recognized  with  mem- 
bership in  the  academy  but  he  does  not 
receive  a  monetary  stipend.  It  resolves 
around  the  prestige  of  the  award  and 
not  the  monetary  stipend. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Tliat  is  right. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  time  is  ripe 
for  something  like  that  in  this  country. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Our  late  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Brooks, 
said  on  August  17,  1959,  when  this  same 
bin  ran  into  trouble  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

The  important  thing  Is  the  award  of  the 
medal,  not  the  money. 


So  the  monetary  award  was  eliminated 
from  the  bill  in  1959.  but  here  it  comes 
crawling  back  in  under  the  rug 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  rise  in  Support 
of  the  genUeman's  position.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  monetary  award.  I  feel 
that  even  though  it  is  insignificant  it 
should  not  be  granted. 

There  has  been  quite  a  lltUe  agitation 
recently  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Medal  of  Merit,  but  we  have  heard  no 
monetary  standards  provided. 

All  the  people  who  have  stodied  this 
question  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
and  I  agree  with  them,  that  the  mone- 
tary stipend  would  be  insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  award  presented  by  Con- 
gress or  a  committee  set  up  by  Congress 
for  that  purpose. 

One  of  the  objections  I  have  to  this 
bill  is  that  it  does  iK)t  provide  any  way 
by  which  these  people  shall  be  selected 
or  chosen.  Even  if  we  disregard  and  took 
out  the  monetary  stipend  the  bill  still 
does  not  provide  for  a  properly  consti- 
tuted cfxnmittee  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  those  who  make  application  or 
for  whom  appUcation  is  made. 

I  think  the  bUl  is  drawn  up  in  too  poor 
form  for  us  to  consider. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  monetary  award.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  issuance  of  medals.  I  was 
opposed  to  the  bill  in  1959,  opposed 
to  the  issuance  of  medals  coupled  with 
this  kind  of  monetary  award.  I  say  to 
you  that  once  this  bill  is  passed  with  this 
monetary  provision  in  it  there  will  be  no 
stopping  it  from  reaching  into  the  rest 
of  the  Government.    I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balatMse  of 
xny  time. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.     I  yield. 
Mr.  FULTON.    These  awards  are  not 
specifically  to  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.     These  awards  are  made 
to  U.S.   citizens   whoever   or  wherever 
they  may  be.  whether  in  Government 
research,  private  industry,  imiversities. 
schools,  colleges,  high  schools,  or  grade 
schools;  and  have  no  fixed  educational 
requirement  or  qualification.    If  a  young 
person  makes  a  tremendous  discovery — 
and  some  of  these  young  people  in  the 
field  of  research  are  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent— I  think  they  should  be  recognized 
even  in  a  small  amount  as  well  as  being 
given  a  medal,  if  the  contribution  is  out- 
Btending  in  science  and  reeearch.     So 
youth  or  age  is  no  barrier  or  qualification. 
In  all  good  humor,  I  would  compliment 
the  gentieman  from  Iowa  because  I  know 
of  his  interest  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  balancing  the  budget. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  voted  "aye"  on 
the  23d  of  May  for  the  increase  of  $2 
billion  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space   Administration    budget   for   the 
fiscal  year  1963  increasing  the  budget  to 
$3,787    milion.    including    a    deficiency 
authorization.    Likewise,  the  gentieman 
from   Iowa   voted   for   Uie  compromise 
with  the  Senate,  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  passed  last  week  on  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Spaae  Adminis- 
tration budget. 
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The  genUeman  Is  generous  In  research 
and  deTelcvment  and  we  AunHA  not  un- 
derestimate him  or  his  Interest  on  pro- 
grams of  that  type.  So  that  whexk  he 
does  say  he  opposes  an  amount  that  will 
equal  In  all  about  $50,000  a  year  as 
stipends  to  accompany  science  medals, 
he  has  a  right  to  do  it,  considering  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa's  past  generosity 
to  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, for  which  we  thank  him  humbly. 

If  the  President  makes  these  awards 
in  the  apirit  that  we  know  the  President 
will,  no  matter  whether  the  President 
is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  they  will 
be  awarded  to  national  figures,  towering 
figures  in  science  and  research  for  work 
that  we  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  proud  of  when  we  face  the  world. 
Second,  they  wiU  have  been  awarded  for 
tremendous  benefits  for  humanity  or 
revolutionary  science  progress  in  every 
field  of  basic  and  applied  research  and 
development  In  this  country.  The  award 
is  a  small  amount.  But  It  is  something 
more  than  just  pinning  a  medal  on  a 
man.  We  say.  "Here  is  some  money  you 
may  have  to  go  ahead  with  future  re- 
search and  development,  or  spend  for 
eqidpment,  travel,  study,  or  your  family 
or  rest,  as  you  like."  We  in  Pittsburgh 
are  very  proud  of  Dr.  Salk  for  his  polio 
vaccine  and  the  great  accomplishment 
in  the  field  of  polio  so  far  as  young  people 
are  concerned  particularly.  We  feel  a 
man  of  that  stature  is  a  person  of  the 
type  we  are  talking  about  in  reference 
to  this  kind  of  a  science  award. 

May  I  finish  with  a  question.  Has  not 
this  bill  passed  our  committee  unani- 
mously? 

Mr.  ANPUSO.  This  bill  passed  our 
committee  unanimously  twice.  I  might 
say,  to  keep  the  record  straight,  that  Mr. 
Brooks  voted  for  the  $10,000  stipend. 
The  only  reason  he  made  the  statement 
he  did  on  the  floor  was  because  there  was 
objection  and  we  wanted  to  pass  the  bill 
from  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  PULTON.  The  gentleman  joins 
me  in  thanking  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  his  generosity  on  May  23  of  this  year 
when  he  was  one  of  the  342  who  voted 
unanimously,  with  no  opposition,  for  the 
authorization  of  the  NASA  budget  when 
it  passed  $3.78  billion,  an  increase  of  $2 
binion  in  1  year.  Such  generosity  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  any  of  us.  Does 
the  gentleman  not  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa? 

Mr.  ANPUSO.  I  not  only  compliment 
the  gentleman  but  I  think  he  Is  a  very 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  and 
he  voted  to  bring  about  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  the  whole  country 
will  recognize  as  being  beneficial. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Does  he  think  the 
$2  billion  increase  this  year  in  NASA 
authorizations  over  last  year  was  neces- 
sary and  that  the  country  will  under- 
stand that  even  conservative  Members 
of  the  Congress,  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  from  New  York,  and  myself, 
nevertheless  voted  for  the  necessary  $2 
billion  increase  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  space  field? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  do.  and  the  entire 
House  agrees,  I  am  sure. 


Mr.  FULTON.  We  of  the  House  ^Sci- 
ence and  AstnmauUcs  Committeej  are 
appreciative  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
having  gone  along  with  us  on  our  f  uU  re- 
search and  development  program  fair  the 
ciurent  fiscal  year,  1963,  and  should  not 
complain  too  much  when  he  doesj  not 
agree  on  these  few  small  items  for  mod- 
erate stipends  for  recipients  of  solace 
medals  awarded  by  the  President  li^der 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield|my- 
self  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  overwhelmail  by 
all  of  this  kindness.  Let  me  say  thbt  if 
you  want  to  reward  me  for  my  gciner- 
osity  with  respect  to  space  exploration, 
you  will  take  this  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  knock  out  the  $10,000  awards 
to  these  individuals.  That  will  be  the 
best  reward  I  could  have  for  supporting 
the  space  program.  Furthermore,  H  you 
do  not  have  someone  showing  signs  of 
getting  to  the  moon  next  year,  do  not 
coimt  on  me  to  support  another  $8  bil- 
lion increase. 

Tou  had  better  be  getting  somet)ody 
up  there  awfully  close  to  the  moa|i,  or 
I  will  be  nmning  out  of  votes  in  sup- 
port of  your  program. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  thank  the  getUe- 
man. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wifl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  had  been  a  meBnber 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conu^ttee 
of  this  House  for  14  years  before  t  left 
to  become  one  of  the  ranking  mei^bers 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  from  ^owa 
should  be  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
vote  for  the  foreign  aid  program  before 
this  House  In  1950  when  it  pissed 
unanimously.  We  really  appreciate  the 
gentleman  more  than  the  gentleman 
thinlts  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  ever 
voted  for  the  foreign  giveaway  program, 
I  do  not  know  when  it  was.  If  I  cUd  so, 
it  was  because  I  could  not  get  a  cllance 
to  go  on  the  record  against  it,  if  I  am 
ever  considered  to  have  been  for  it, 

I  will  have  to  go  back  and  look  up  that 
record. 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  was  in  1950.  Ifcom- 
pliment  the  gentleman  because  the  gen- 
tleman did  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Voted  for  the  foreign 
giveaway  bill? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes.  It  went  thnough 
unanimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  tthat. 
If  it  went  through  imanimously.  ifi  was 
on  one  of  those  voice  votes  where  the 
voice  votes  are  not  recorded,  because  I 
have  never  yet  voted  for  it,  and  «iever 
intend  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  \s  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Antuso]  that  the  kouse 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
HJl.  4055. 

The  question  was  taken;  andl  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  aye^  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  0^)ject 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 


is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorvun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  makes  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  In 
accordance  with  the  unanimous-consent 
request  adopted  on  last  Thursday  by  the 
House,  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
will  be  postponed  untU  Wednesday  next 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with- 
draw his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  SISBL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Ccxnmittee  on 
Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports  for  print- 
ing under  the  rule. 

The  SPEIAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COOPERATIVE  FORESTRY 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HH. 
12688)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
several  States  in  carrying  on  a  program 
of  forestry  research,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  U 
hereby  recogztUed  that  research  In  forestry  la 
the  driving  force  behind  progress  In  develop- 
ing and  utilizing  the  reBOurces  of  the 
Nation's  forest  and  related  range  lands.  ThB 
production,  protection,  and  utUlxatlon  of 
the  forest  resources  depend  on  strong  tech- 
nological advances  and  continuing  develop- 
ment of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  forestry  practices  and  to 
extend  the  benefits  that  flow  from  forest  and 
related  range  lands.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
total  forestry  research  efforts  of  the  several 
State  colleges  and  tuilversltles  and  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  more  fully  effective 
If  there  is  close  coordination  between  auch 
programs,  and  It  Is  further  recognlaed  that 
forestry  schools  are  especlaUy  vital  In  the 
training  of  research  workers  in  forestry. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  promote  research  In 
forestry,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  here- 
by authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  several 
States  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  them  in  carrying  out  programs  of 
forestry  research. 

Such  aaslBtance  shall  be  in  aooordanoa  with 
plans  to  be  agreed  upon  In  advance  by  the 
Secretary  and  (a)  land -grant  colleges  or 
agricultural  experiment  stations  established 
under  the  Morrill  Act  of  July  3,  1882  (12 
Stat.  503),  as  amended,  and  the  Hatch  Act 
of  March  2,  1887  (24  Stat.  440),  as  amended, 
and  (b)  other  State-supported  colleges  and 
universities  offering  graduate  training  In  the 
sciences  basic  to  forestry  and  having  a  for- 
estry school:  however,  an  appropriate  State 
representative  designated  by  the  State's  Oov- 
ernor  shall,  in  any  agreement  drawn  up  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  certify  those  eligible  institutions 
of  the  State  which  will  qualify  for  assist- 
ance and  shall  determine  the  proportionate 
amounts  of  assistance  to  be  extended  these 
certified  Institutions. 

Sec.  3.  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  svich  sums 


as  the  Congrees  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine to  tM  neceasary  but  not  esoeedlng  in 
any  one  fiscal  year  one-half  the  amount  ap- 
prc^irlated  for  Federal  forestry  reeeareh  con- 
dxicted  directly  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  the  budget  is  presented  for  such 
appropriation.  Funds  appropriated  and 
made  available  to  the  States  under  this  Act 
■haU  be  In  addition  tc>  aUotments  or  grants 
that  may  be  made  uitder  other  authorlza- 
tlona. 

Sec.  4.  The  amoimt  paid  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  any  fitate-certlfled  institu- 
tions eligible  for  aasif  tance  under  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  d\utiig  any  fiscal  year  the 
amount  available  to  luid  budgeted  for  ex- 
penditure by  such  college  or  university  dur- 
ing the  same  fiscal  year  for  forestry  research 
from  non-Federal  sources.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  on 
the  certificate  of  the  appropriate  oOclal  of 
the  college  or  university  having  charge  of  the 
forestry  research  for  which  the  expenditures 
as  herein  provided  arc  to  be  made.  If  any 
or  all  of  the  colleges  or  tmiversitles  certified 
for  receipt  of  funds  under  this  Act  falls  to 
make  available  and  budget  for  expenditure 
for  forestry  research  in  any  fiscal  year  stuns 
at  least  as  much  as  the  amount  for  which 
it  would  be  eligible  for  such  year  imder  this 
Act.  the  difference  between  the  Federal  funds 
available  and  the  funds  made  available  and 
budgeted  for  exp»endlture  by  the  ooUege  or 
university  shall  be  reapportioned  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  other  eligible  coUeges  or  universi- 
ties of  the  same  State  if  there  be  any  which 
qualify  therefor  and.  If  there  be  none,  the 
Secretary  shall  reapportion  such  differences 
to  the  qualifying  colleges  and  universities  of 
other  States  participating  in  the  forestry 
research  program. 

Sec.  5.  Apportionments  among  participat- 
ing States  and  administrative  expenses  In 
connection  with  the  program  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  a  national  advisory  board  of  not  less 
than  seven  officials  of  the  forestry  schools  of 
the  State -certified  eligible  colleges  and  uni- 
versities chosen  by  a  majority  of  such 
schools.  In  making  such  apportionments 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  pertinent 
factors  including,  but  not  limited  to,  areas 
of  non-Federal  commercial  forest  land  and 
volume  of  timber  cut  annually  from  grow- 
ing stock. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  fxunish  such 
advice  and  assistance  through  a  oooperatlve 
State  forestry  research  unit  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  will  best  pronote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  which  shall  be 
constituted  to  give  equal  representation  to 
Federal-State  agencies  concerned  with  de- 
veloping and  utUldng  the  Natlon'B  forest  re- 
sources and  to  the  forest  Industrtos.  Iha 
Secretary  and  the  national  advisory  board 
shall  seek  at  least  once  each  year  the  coun- 
sel and  advice  of  the  advisory  committee  to 
accomplish  effectively  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

See.  7.  The  term  "forestry  research"  as 
used  in  this  Act  shall  mclude  investigations 
relating  to:  (1)  BeforestattaKi  and  manage- 
ment of  land  for  the  prodoetiOD  of  crops  of 
timber  and  other  related  products  of  the  for- 
est; (2)  management  of  forest  and  related 
watershed  lands  to  Improve  conditions  of 
waterflow  and  to  protect  resources  against 
floods  and  erosion;  (8)  management  of  forest 
and  reUted  rangeland  for  production  of  for- 
age for  domestic  Uvestoek  sad  game  and  Im- 
provement of  food  and  habitat  for  wildlife; 
(4)  management  of  forest  lands  for  outdoor 
recreation;  (5)  protection  of  forest  land  and 
reeourees  against  firs,  insects,  fllsnssw.  or 
other  destruettve  agents;  (6)  utUlsatlon  ol 
wood  and  other  forest  products;  (7)  develop- 
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meat  of  sound  poUeles  for  the  management 
of  forest  lands  and  the  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting of  forest  products:  and  (8)  such  other 
studies  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
fullest  and  most  effective  use  of  forest  re- 
sources. 

Szc.  8.  The  term  "^tate**  as  used  In  this 
Act  shaU  Include  Puerto  Rico. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection* 
a  second  wtll  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  Is  to  establish  research 
in  forestry  as  a  definite  and  specific  part 
of  the  agricultural  research  programs 
which  are  carried  out  cooperatively  with 
the  U5.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
land-grant  cpileges,  experiment  stations, 
and  other  State-supported  educational 
institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hearings  we  have 
the  endorsement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Association  of  State 
Foresters,  the  American  Association  of 
Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universi- 
ties, the  Commission  on  Forestry  at  Land 
Grant  and  Other  State  Institutions,  the 
American  Paper  k  Pulp  Association, 
the  American  Pulpwood  Association,  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Society  of  American  Forest- 
ers, and  the  Forest  Farmers  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefiy,  this  adds  empha- 
sis to  thue  present  experiments  carried  on 
in  research  by  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  other  colleges  in  the  respective 
States  where  they  have  courses  in  fores- 
try and  courses  which  lead  to  forestry 
degrees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  McIntirk].  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  worked  very  dili- 
gently on  this  subject.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  shall  be  glad  to  further 
explain  this  legislation  to  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntoix]. 

Mr.  McINTIKE.  Mr.  BpealLCT.  HA. 
12688  is  designed  to  advance  the  very 
desirable  end  of  forestry  research,  doing 
this  by  providing  Federal  matching 
grants  to  land-grant  colleges  and  other 
State-supported  institutions  qualified  for 
research  work  in  forestry. 

In  a  large  sense,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  goal  long  sought  after,  and  it 
seelcs  to  lend  vitality  and  dynamics  to  a 
research  force  that  presently  Is  {func- 
tioning at  considerably  less  than  opti- 
mum capacity.  The  legislation  before 
this  House  would  do  this  by  providing  a 
"line  Item"  authorization  directed  toward 
forestry  research  in  the  forestry  schools 
and  experiment  stations  of  our  land- 
grant  colleges  and  through  the  facilities 
of  other  qualified  State-supported  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  approach 
is  superior  to  one  that  would  authoriae 
additional  funds  for  the  expansion  of 
forestry  research  through  the  Hatch  Act 
and  the  Vbrest  Service,  and  I  have 
arrived  at  this  decision  through  consul- 


tation and  association  with  representa- 
tives of  the  U^;.  Forest  Servlee,  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  others  interested  and 
involved  in  forestry  research  woiIl 

I  would  like  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  approach  embodied  In  H.R. 
12688  is  neither  new  nor  unique,  for 
nu>ney  flowing  from  this  authorlatlon 
would  be  directed  to  forestry  research  in 
much  the  manner  that  Hatt^  Act  funds 
are  apportioned  for  agricultural  re- 
search. I  would  further  say  that  present- 
ly under  the  Hatch  Act  there  are  some 
funds  extended  for  furthering  forestry 
research;  however,  the  research  permit- 
ted through  this  facility  falls  far  short 
of  the  clear-cut  and  direct  approach  to 
forestry  research  implicit  to  the  legisla- 
tion before  this  House  of  RQ)rc8entatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  object  of  this  legislation  to  inter- 
fere or  conflict  with  existing  Federal- 
State  programs;  instead,  this  legislation 
provides  a  vehicle  for  implementing 
an  even  stronger  than  present  research 
service,  doing  this  in  coordination  with, 
rather  than  in  opposition  to.  those  Fed- 
eral-State research  programs  operating 
in  forestry  and  agriculture. 

In  summary,  then,  this  legislation 
gives  recognition  to  outstanding  results 
that  have  been,  and  are  being,  accom- 
plished through  Federal-State  coopera- 
tive programs.  It  moves  forward  to  cap- 
italize on  the  splendid  cooperation  that 
presently  is  in  evidence  among  the 
States,  the  U.S.  Forest  Servioe,  and  our 
schools  of  forestry.  And  this  very  desir- 
able objective  would  be  attained  merely 
by  extending  support  to  those  programs 
of  forestry  research  which  presently  are 
in  process  at  our  land-grant  and  other 
State-supported  academic  institutions. 

I  heartily  urge  the  approval  of  HJt> 
12688. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GAVDf]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  HiJitiwjpiiiyHw^t 
genUeman  from  Maine  [Mr.  McIhtzu]. 
Whoi  the  hearings  were  conducted,  as 
I  understand  it,  on  the  previous  bill,  tes- 
timony in  strong  support  of  this  forestry 
research  legislattan  was  offered  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  foUowlng  interests: 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Association 
of  State  Foresters;  American  Asneia- 
tian  of  Land  Grant  CoUeges  azMl  State 
Universities:  Ccmmlsslon  on  Foieetiy  at 
lAnd  Grant  and  Other  State  Institu- 
tions; American  Paper  A  Pulp  Associa- 
tion; National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association;  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters;  and  Forest  Farmers  Anod*- 
tion. 

Also  I  understand  there  was  no  witness 
who  appeared  in  <H>po6ltion  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  McINTIRB.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
legislation  and  I  am  pleased  at  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  it.  The  commit- 
tee deserves  our  hesoly  commendations 
for  their  work  as  this  is  a  very  worth- 
while piece  of  legislation. 
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Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikxs] 
such  time  aa  he  may  require. 

Mr.  8IKES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Biaine  [Mr.  McIktire]  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor.  It  is  sound 
and  worthwhile  legislation  for  which 
there  Is  a  definite  need.  I  have  intro- 
duced an  Identical  bUl. 

There  are  many  States  in  which  tim- 
ber resources  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant assets.  Mine  is  one  of  them. 
Timber  and  timber  products  constitute 
one  of  Florida's  most  important  indus- 
tries. Yet  in  Florida  and  in  many  other 
States  where  forestry  is  so  important, 
we  do  not  have  a  State  forestry  research 
program  which  measures  up  to  the 
need.  The  program  is  handicapped  by 
lack  of  money  and  lack  of  facilities.  H.R. 
12688  would  help  to  correct  these 
deficiencies. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  also  that  this 
bill  would  provide  for  the  first  time  close 
coordination  between  forestry  research 
programs  being  carried  on  in  the  differ- 
ent States.  Possible  duplications  can 
be  eliminated  and  a  more  effective  over- 
all approach  to  the  problems  of  forestry 
can  be  provided.  It  is  notable  that  this 
is  a  matching  fimd  program  which  will 
require  a  realistic  Interest  on  the  part  of 
the  participating  States. 

A  well-rounded,  progressive  program 
of  forestry  research  certainly  is  needed 
to  supply  the  knowledge  required  to  meet 
the  expanding  future  needs  for  the  re- 
sources derived  from  forest  lands  of  the 
Nation.  This  bill  can  help  to  provide 
such  a  program  in  all  its  various  aspects 
of  improvement  of  forestry  and  related 
lands  and  resources  and  of  growing, 
utilizing,  and  marketing  timber  and  other 
products  and  services  of  the  forest.  The 
support  shown  for  this  measure  Is  very 
widespread,  and  I  am  confident  there 
will  be  no  serious  opposition  to  its 
passage  here  today. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggon- 
nxr]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  moment  or  two  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MclNTiM].  It  is  intended,  I  am 
sure,  that  these  moneys  that  will  be  ex- 
pended on  research  will  not  be  spent  for 
duplicated  research.  What  plans  have 
been  made  to  see  that  identical  or  simi- 
lar research  projects  are  not  undertaken 
by  more  than  one  school  within  any  one 
State  or  area  by  the  State-supported  col- 
lege or  university? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation provides  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  shall  designate  someone  within 
the  State  to  be  the  person  who  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 
of  the  institutions  within  the  State  that 
are  otherwise  eligible  shall  receive  funds 
and  what  the  proportion  of  funds  avail- 
able to  that  State  shall  be  as  respecting 
the  institutions  designated  to  partici- 
pate. 

There  is  provided  in  the  legislation 
also  that  the  officials  of  the  schools  of 
forestry  shall,  from  among  themselves, 
select  a  committee  which  shall  advise 


the  Secretary  relative  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds.  This  is  a  committee,  lixot 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  but  seleoied 
by  the  officials  of  the  eligible  schoolci. 

There  is  also  a  provision  that  there 
shall  be  another  advisory  commit|tee 
within  this  framework  of  legislation  UJiat 
the  Secretary  shall  appoint,  one-half  of 
whom  shall  come  from  the  public  dJde, 
so  to  speak — the  Federal  and  State  rep- 
resentatives in  the  forestry  area  of  in- 
terest— and  the  other  from  the  non- 
public side.  These  men  will  coordinftte 
with  the  Secretary  in  examination  of  the 
research  program  and  make  recofn- 
mendations  to  it.  There  will  be  ihe 
same  supervision  of  the  character  of 
research  projects  to  avoid  overlapp^g 
that  we  have  now  as  between  our  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  largjely 
under  the  Hatch  Act. 

The  report  also  states  very  speciflcally 
that  as  suggested  by  the  witness  frpm 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  id- 
ministration  of  these  funds  will  be  iut 
into  the  framework  of  what  is  noWl  in 
the  Department,  the  cooperative  experi- 
ment stations'  services. 

The  head  of  this  group  within  the 
Department  has  a  specific  responsibflity 
in  making  sure  there  is  a  minimum 
contribution. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  have  one  other 
question,  and  it  is  this.  Am  I  led  to 
believe  from  the  report  that  undergrjid- 
uate  schools  of  forestry  would  be  eligijble 
for  participation? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  This  is  strictly  a 
matter  of  whether  they  are  pubisicly 
supported. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  they  are  pub- 
licly supported  and  have  undergradftu- 
ate  work  only  and  would  be  approvedj  by 
the  State  official,  they  would  be  able  to 
participate? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Our  idea  is  that  tjhis 
will  probably  to  a  large  extent  support 
work  and  research  which  would  be  ab^ve 
the  baccalaureate  degree,  but  there  is  no 
provision  on  this  point. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  I  hold  in  my  hknd 
telegrams  and  communications  similarly 
in  support  of  it.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Forestry  Subcommittee  of  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the 
author  of  the  bill — Hon.  Cliff  McIntjre. 
of  Maine — for  this  worthwhile  legiijla- 
tion. 

Few  realize  that  we  have  two  of  the 
great  national  forests  in  the  district  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  the  C]<irk 
and  the  Mark  Twain.  We  have  a  fajrm 
advisory  committee  which  has  been  in 
the  field  doing  research  on  this  matjter 
on  two  occasions,  because  it  is  important 
to  restore  the  bluestem  grass  in  this 
area,  where  certain  diseases  have  taken 
over,  in  addition  to  the  ravages  of  e|ul- 
tivation  and  man.  They  are  the 
winged  elm  and  cedar  trees.  For  exapi- 
ple,  we  have  studied  chemical  defoliating 
agents  vis-a-vis  selected  "burniiiig" 
at  chosen  times,  and  in  prescribed  con- 
ditions. To  our  surprise  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mlssouri-U.S.  Forestry  research 


findings  agree  with  ours,  that  under 
such  conditions  the  controlled  bum 
technique  is  best,  if  followed  by  reseeding 
and  minimal  fertilizing  so  the  native 
bluestem  can  regain  its  hold  on  the  thin 
soil  of  the  hills  and  valleys.  This  is 
essential  to  our  great  dairy,  grazing  and 
livestock  producing  areas.  The  experi- 
mental field  stations,  our  committee,  and 
the  University  of  Missouri — a  land-grant 
college — all  support  this  legislation  under 
State  guidance. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailey]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  advise  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
that  there  is  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  which  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  activities  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  universities  to 
permit  them  to  receive  Federal  6upp>ort 
lor  extension  work  in  fields  in  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  previously  been 
authorized.  I  think  this  legislation 
might  be  of  the  kind  that  would  fit  in 
very  well  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
authority  of  these  colleges.  My  State  of 
West  Virginia,  like  the  State  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  who  has  sponsored 
this  legislation,  is  one  in  which  a  large 
part  of  the  acreage  is  covered  in  forest 
lands.  We  have  two  extensive  national 
forests  in  West  Virginia.  Naturally,  the 
forests  are  one  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  will 
continue  to  be  so. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  who  sponsored  this  bill 
and  the  activities  of  the  committee  which 
rep>orted  it. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McINTIRE]  for  introducing  this  leg- 
islation and  the  committee  for  bringing 
it  to  the  fioor.  The  first  district  of  Mon- 
tana is  extensive  in  its  acreage  of  na- 
tional forest  reserves  and  private  forests. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  think  this 
legislation  will  very  much  broaden  and 
extend  research  activity  in  support  of 
the  forest  products  industry  so  vital  to 
my  district  and  so  vital  to  this  coun- 
try. 

I  see  H.R.  12688  as  a  kind  of  decen- 
tralization of  research  in  forestry.  Un- 
til now,  research  in  forestry  has  been 
dominated  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they 
have  done  a  m«st  excellent  job.  How- 
ever, I  think  more  divergent  ideas  and  a 
multiplicity  of  ideas  will  be  obtained  by 
enlisting  the  State-supported  forestry 
s<diools  of  the  Nation. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  wish  to  also 
endorse  the  other  legislation  being 
brought  by  this  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  the  fioor  of  the  House  today. 
HJl.  9728,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  appropriations  and  in  activities  in 
co<H>erative  forest  management,  deserves 
support  of  all  of  us.  One-half  of  all  of 
the  privately  owned  commercial  forest 
land  is  in  private  ownership  of  small 
holdings.  These  are  the  "woodpile" 
for  tomorrow,  and  technical  assistance 
is  greatly  needed  to  make  poorly  man- 
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aged  areas  more  productive.  These 
holdings  comprise  the  most  accessible 
and  potentially  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive woodland.  This  bin  will  do  great 
service  to  the  Nation  by  assisting  these 
forest  lands  to  furnish  its  share  of  the 
Nation's  future  timber  supply. 

Further,  I  wish  to  remark  with  re- 
gard to  S.  3064  that  it  is  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion that  we  have  an  adequate  national 
survey  of  the  forest  resources.  The  ad- 
ditional authorization  for  a  survey,  I  am 
sure,  we  can  unanimously  agree  to. 

I  recommend  all  of  these  bills  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Congress- 
man Oramt,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Forestry,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maine.  Congressman 
MclNTiRE,  for  their  work  on  behalf  of 
HJl.  12688.  I  would  also  like  to  again 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  HJl.  9728  and  the  entire  committee 
for  S.  3064.  These  three  bills  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  forest  economy 
of  the  State  of  Washington  and  our 
Nation. 

Each  supports  a  different  and  essential 
phase  of  Federal  participation  in  forest 
management  and  development.  Two  are 
based  on  a  contin\ilng  program  of  proven 
usefulness  and  the  third  is  based  on  a 
well-demonstrated  need. 

I  tnist  the  House  will  pass  these  pieces 
of  legislation  as  they  were  reported  from 
the  Agriculture  Committee— without 
objection. 

HJl.  97  2S 

HJL  9728  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Coop- 
erative Forest  Management  Act  to  au- 
thorize an  increase  from  $2,500,000  to 
$5  million  in  Federal  participation  in 
Federal-State  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams for  small  forest  and  woodland 
owners. 

Under  this  act.  Federal  funds  are  made 
available  on  a  50-50  m^^tch^ng  basis. 
State  and  private  expenditures,  how- 
ever, have  been  exceeding  Federal  out- 
lays at  a  ratio  of  about  2  to  1. 

As  the  committee  report  txAdXs  out. 
three-fourtlis  of  the  435  million  acres  of 
State  and  private  forest  lands  in  the 
United  States  are  held  by  nearly  4.6  mil- 
lion small  woodland  owners. 

These  holdings,  properly  managed,  will 
provide  an  important  part  of  the  future 
timber  supply  of  this  Nation.  I  have 
been  advised  that  49  States  are  partici- 
pating in  the  CocKierative  Fnrest  Man- 
agement Act  and  that  soon  there  will  be 
50. 

Hie  Federal  Oovemment  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  its  share. 

H.R.  10853  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  May  22  relating  to  the  compr^ensive 
survey  of  timber  and  forest  products  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  amendment  raises  the  authoriza- 
tion celling  for  appropriations  necessary 
to  keep  the  survey  current  from 
$1,500,000  to  $2,500,000. 

The  present  authorization  was  set  In 
1949.  1%e  increase  allows  for  rising 
costs  involved  tn  carrying  out  tiiiif 
important  work. 


HJl.    11«8« 

H.R.  12688  is  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  several  States  tn  carrying 
on  a  program  of  forestry  research. 

For  the  past  100  years  such  assistance 
has  been  provided  in  fields  of  agriculture 
research,  of  which  forestry  has  received 
a  small  amount. 

The  need  is  great  to  step  up  the  total 
research  effort  in  the  production,  pro- 
tection and  utilization  of  forest  re- 
sources. Land  grant  and  forestry  col- 
leges are  in  a  position  to  participate  in 
such  effort  on  a  50-50  matching  fuiMls 
basis,  which  this  measure  provides. 

This  and  the  two  measiires  previously 
mentioned  have  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. I  hope  the  House  recognizes  the 
need  for  their  enactment 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  us  is  designed  to  advance 
forestry  research  by  providing  Federal 
matching  grants  to  land-grant  colleges 
and  other  State-siq;>ported  institutions 
qualified  to  conduct  research  in  forestry. 

This  bill  has  the  strong  support  of 
the  Forest  Service,  officials  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
private  lumber  Industry.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MclNTiKB] ,  who  is  the  author  of  this  biU, 
states  that  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Hoiise  Subcommittee  on  Forests  not  a 
single  witness  appeared  to  offer  testi- 
mony in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

If  enacted,  it  will  mark  another  for- 
ward step  in  the  field  of  forestry  research 
and  will  no  doubt  result  in  many  long- 
range  benefits  to  the  liunt)er  indiistry. 
the  general  economy,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  bill  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  forest-related  industries  are  a  prin- 
cipal economic  artery  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  They  account  for  the  largest 
single  bloc  of  workers  as  well  as  the 
largest  payrolL  Thus  it  is  vital  that 
these  industries  be  assisted  in  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  research,  moderniza- 
tion, and  improvement 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  on  this  basis 
that  I  8UM>ort  HJl.  12688.  designed  to 
assist  forestry  research  by  providing 
Federal  matching  grants  to  land-grant 
colleges  and  other  State-supported  in- 
stitutions qualified  to  conduct  forestry 
research.  I  win  add  that  I  am  delighted 
as  a  Representative  from  the  Portlajod 
area  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  support 
this  legislation  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Maine, 
Representative  CLxrroas  O.  Mclimsx, 
from  the  State  of  Maine  which  also  con- 
tains a  city  by  the  same  name.  The 
gentleman  from  Maine,  Representative 
MclHTxsx,  and  I  sit  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  and  live  on  opposite 
coasts  of  our  great  country,  but  we  are 
Joined  together  in  support  of  this  bin. 

I  have  received  telegrams  and  letters 
supporting  this  legislation  from  private 
and  public  groups  in  my  home  State. 
Hie  director  of  a  very  fine  forest  and 
agricultural  research  imit  at  Oregon 
State  University.  Mr.  F.  K.  Price,  whole- 
heartedly endorses  the  bill.  The  meas- 
ure has  the  support  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  land-gnint  eoDeges  and  the  pri- 


vate lumber  indiistry.  I  understand 
that  not  a  single  oppoaing  witneas  ap- 
peared during  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Existing  programs,  such  as  the  Hatch 
program,  do  not  provide  suflleient  funds 
for  a  forestry  research.  The  biU  before 
us  today  will  strengthen  and  supplement 
existing  programs.  The  legislation  would 
stimtdate  both  forestry  schools  and 
graduate  work  in  the  field.  I  oommoxi 
HJl.  12688  for  passage.  Mr.  I^ieaker. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooLET],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  his  action 
in  bringing  three  bills  relative  to  our  for- 
est program  to  the  floor  today.  I  know 
the  people  of  Idaho  are  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  are  appre- 
ciative of  his  deep  understanding  of  the 
problems  relative  to  our  forest  resources. 
Idaho  ranks  second  only  to  Alaska  in 
national  forest  acreage  and  that  is  why 
every  bill  affecting  forests  becomes  of 
special  concern  to  the  people  there. 

The  three  bills  on  which  the  Memtiexs 
will  vote  today  involve  cooperative  for- 
estry research— HJL  12688;  a  forest 
survey  authorization— a  3064;  and  an 
amendment  to  the  Cooperative  Vonst 
Managemait  Act— HJt  9728.  I  will 
take  them  up  in  that  order. 

Ihe  purpose  of  the  research  measure  is 
to  speeiflcally  establish  research  in  for- 
estry as  a  definite  part  of  the  agrieol- 
tural  research  programs  now  being 
cooperatively  carried  out  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  the  land-grant  o(d- 
leges,  and  their  aq;>erimait  stations  and 
other  State-supported  educatkmal  insti- 
tutions. 

This  program  as  it  now  stands  is  on  a 
rather  modest  scale  and  it  must  be 
broadened  considerably  if  it  is  to  have 
any  kind  of  meaningful  impact  on  the 
future. 

Research  may,  indeed,  be  the  key  to 
helping  the  depressed  lumber  industry  in 
the  Northwest  by  devel(q>ing  new  wood 
products  in  the  laboratory.  I  know  that 
this  area  holds  exciting  promise  for  the 
future  in  terms  of  finding  yet  un- 
dreamed of  uses  for  the  bypnxiucts  of 
our  fOTests.  These  studies  «re  beiiw 
carried  out  in  the  Oem  State  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  along  with  other  col- 
leges and  experimental  irtatlfms,  as  well 
as  by  private  industry. 

This  bill  would  enable  Congress  to 
q?eclflcally  set  aside  appropriations  for 
cooperative  foresty  research  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
These  funds  would  then  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  on  a  '"•t^htrg  basis, 
and  would  be  used  to  widen  this  research 
and  bolster  the  programs  which  now 
might  be  underway  in  the  various  States. 

The  second  bill  to  which  I  wish  to 
address  myself  1b  the  forest  survey 
authorization. 

This  measure  would  increase  from  $1.5 
to  $2J6  million  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  ajvroprlated  annually  to  Iceep  the 
timt>er  and  forest  products  survey  cur- 
rent This  survey  has  been  undertaken 
annually  since  the  Congress  first  initi- 
ated the  program  back  in  1128.  The 
data  gathered  in  the  survey  is  the  only 
comprehensive  source  of  basic  Informa- 
tion on  this  most  Important  natural 
resource. 
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The  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  has 
Increased  theae  authorizations  as  the 
need  has  arisen.  The  present  cost  ceil- 
ing on  this  survey  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1949  and  costs  since  then  have 
risen  by  more  than  50  percent. 

In  addition  there  is  an  increasing  need 
for  more  extensive  inventories  of  our 
forest  and  timber  resources.  What  with 
cuttings,  fire  losses,  and  so  on.  these  re- 
sources are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux 
and  it  is  imperative  for  the  various 
policsmialdng  public  agencies  to  have 
up-to-date  information  regarding  the 
production  and  uses  of  timber. 

I  would  therefore  urge  enactment  of 
the  bill  so  that  the  survey  could  be  ef- 
fectively continued,  with  allowance  for 
increases  to  be  made  as  the  demand 
arises.  The  production,  manufacture, 
and  use  of  timber  products  today  gen- 
erates an  estimated  $20  billion  of  gross 
national  product  annually. 

The  third  bill — and  I  am  happy  to  see 
so  many  forest  bills  on  the  floor  in  a 
single  day.  and  believe  me  this  is  a  rare 
pleasure— would  amend  the  Cooperative 
Forest  Management  Act. 

This  measure  would  authorize  an  in- 
crease from  $2.5  to  $5  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  participation  in 
the  act.  Under  this  program,  technical 
assistance  is  made  available  to  small 
forest  and  woodland  owners,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  Idaho. 

It  is  a  fact,  for  example,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  435  million  acres  of  State 
and  private  forests  in  this  country  are 
held  by  nearly  4.5  million  small  wood- 
land owners.  An  estimated  3.5  million 
of  these  are  farmers  with  an  average  of 
49  acres  per  farm.  These  small  owners 
hold  the  "woodpile"  of  tomorrow  in  their 
hands.  The  technical  assistance  is 
needed  in  order  to  enrich  these  areas, 
which  are  often  poorly  managed  and 
neglected,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
more  productive  level. 

This  program  is  important  because  it 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  It  is  geared 
to  help  the  owner  of  a  small  chunk  of 
timberland.  Added  up.  these  small 
chunks  are  a  sizable  resource  which  the 
Nation  will  need  in  the  years  ahead. 

State  and  private  sources  have  been 
making  mcreasing  expenditures  for  these 
small  timber  farmers  with  each  passing 
year.  The  bill  officially  recognizes  that 
trend  and  then  sets  out  to  nourish  the 
program  with  a  small  increase  in  Fed- 
eral funds.  These  funds  will  be  expended 
on  a  50-50  matching  basis  with  the  States 
taking  part  in  the  program. 

This,  and  the  other  two  measures  I 
have  discussed,  should  be  passed,  for 
they  are  important  to  the  people  and  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dra- 
matic advances  in  agricultural  technol- 
ogy underscore  the  Importance  of  Fed- 
eral leadership  in  stimulating  expanded 
research.  The  proposed  bill  would  as- 
sure for  forestry  research  comparable 
recognition  and  progress.  The  program 
would  be  administered  on  a  cooperative 
basis  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  land- 
grant  coUeges  which  have  constituted  a 
major  force  in  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  our  land  and  forestry  resovu-ces. 
Increasing  demands  upon  wood  products 


by  our  growing  population  require  proper 
preservation  and  efficient  utilization  of 
our  Nation's  forests.  ] 

The  concern  of  my  State  of  New  York 
in  such  matters  spans  the  entire  hiaUory 
of  the  conservation  movement,  whe 
contribution  of  Theodore  RooseveW  in 
this  field  is  well  known  as  well  as  the 
leadership  of  our  great  land-grant  Col- 
lege, Cornell  University  at  Ithaca.  N.!f . 

Especially  commendable  is  the  dedi- 
cated, capable  leadership  provided  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Cliffoiu^  G. 
McIntire,  whose  close  association  I  en- 
joyed while  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculturel  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  for  his  uDJtir- 
ing  effort  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  jMr. 
Speaker,  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  contains  some  12^2  miyion 
acres  of  national  forest  lands  plus  $ev- 
eral  other  millions  of  acres  of  forest  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  in  private  ownership.,  I, 
therefore,  have  had  an  excellent  op!j)or- 
tunity  to  see  firsthand  the  great  need 
for  expanded  research  in  the  field  of 
forestry.  This  legislation  would  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  funds  which  can 
be  made  available  to  land-grant  colleges 
or  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
to  other  State-supported  colleges  and 
luiiversities  offering  graduate  traininjg  in 
the  sciences  basic  to  forestry  and  hating 
a  forestry  school.  The  Federal  cot^tri- 
bution  must  be  matched  by  other  f  oreistry 
research  funds  obtained  from  State  and 
non-Federal  sources.  All  of  the  various 
fields  of  forestry  research  are  eligible  for 
support,  including  timber  manageo&ent 
research,  watershed  management  re- 
search, range  and  wildlife  manageajient 
research,  forest  recreation  resetjrch, 
forest  protection  research,  and  reseftrch 
in  forest  products  utilization  iand 
marketing. 

This  legislation  has  great  significance 
to  my  State.  Most  of  our  water  cdjmes 
from  forests  and  related  rangelahds. 
Many  of  our  people  are  dependent  Upon 
the  timber  and  range  resources  and  all 
of  us,  as  well  as  many  visitors  from  other 
States,  enjoy  the  wonderful  opportunities 
for  outdoor  recreation  that  are  to  be 
found  in  our  forested  regions. 

Oiir  land-grant  college  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  one  of;  the 
foremost  xuiiversities  in  the  world.  Its 
school  of  forestry,  its  forest  prodlicts 
laboratory,  its  vrlldlands  research  center 
and  its  other  scientific  schools  and  de- 
partments offer  numerous  and  varied 
opportiuiities  for  research  In  the  scioihces 
basic  to  forestry.  The  capabilities  ^d 
willingness  to  expand  forestry  research 
at  the  University  of  California  are  excel- 
lent. Such  an  expansion  is  needed  and 
tills  bill  will  help  to  stimulate  it. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
close  working  relationships  in  forestry 
research  that  have  long  existed  between 
the  University  of  California  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  For  some  25  years  the 
Forest  Service  maintained  an  experiatent 
station  on  the  campus  at  Berkeley  in 
quarters  provided  by  the  university,  A 
few  years  ago,  the  Forest  Service  Expieri- 
ment  Station  moved  into  its  new  labi^ra- 


tory -office  building,  two  blocks  away 
from  the  campus,  but  cooperative  re- 
search relationships  with  the  university 
are  carried  on  as  before.  Some  50  differ- 
ent research  projects  are  being  carried 
on,  or  have  been  completed  jointly  by  the 
Federal  Forest  Experiment  Station  and 
the  university.  Many  university  stu- 
dents, particularly  graduate  students 
training  for  careers  in  forestry  research, 
find  part-time  and  summer  employment 
with  the  Forest  Service  Experiment 
Station.  This  bill  will  make  this  co- 
ordination even  more  effective,  it  will 
promote  the  training  of  more  research 
scientists  who  are  badly  needed  in 
forestry  and  it  will  benefit  my  entire 
State  by  expanding  the  fine  program  of 
forestry  research  at  the  University  of 
California. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  now 
vmder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  12688,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FOREST  SURVEY  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
3064)  to  amend  section  9  of  the  act  of 
May  22,  1928.  as  amended,  authorizing 
and  directing  a  national  survey  of  forest 
resources,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last 
sentence  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  May  32. 
1928,  as  amended  (46  Stet.  669,  703;  16  UJB.C. 
581h),  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"•1,600.000"  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof 
"•2.500.000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  explain  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  GRANT.  This  is  indeed  a  very 
short  bill.  It  simply  amends  the  present 
act,  directing  a  national  survey  of  forest 
resources.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
an  authorization  of  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000.  The  pending  bill  would  in- 
crease that  sum  to  $2,500,000. 

There  was  no  objection  when  the  bill 
was  reported  out  by  the  full  committee. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  all  the  allied  timber 
and  forest  industries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  S.  3064,  as  amended? 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  havlnR  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  CXX>PERATIVE 
FOREST  MANAGEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
9728)  to  amend  the  Cooperative  Forest 
Management  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  (64  Stat. 
473;  16  D.S.C.  668c,  658d)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  flrat  sentence  of  section  2 
thereof  "92.500,000"  and  Inserting  "$6,000.- 
000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  bill 
for  the  small  forest  and  woodland 
owners.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  three-fourths  of  the  435  million 
acres  of  State  and  private  forest  lands 
in  the  United  States  are  held  by  nearly 
4.5  million  small  woodland  owners.  Of 
these,  3.5  million  are  farmers  with  an 
average  of  49  acres  per  farm.  One-half 
of  all  the  privately  owned  commercial 
forest  land  is  in  private  owner^hdp.  It 
is  these  small  holdings  which  comprise 
the  "woodpile"  of  tomorrow  and  where 
technical  assistance  is  badly  needed  to 
make  poorly  managed  areas  more  pro- 
ductive. 

This  is  the  only  forestry  program  de- 
signed specifically  to  assist  these  small 
timberland  ownerships  on  which  the  Na- 
tion must  rely  for  an  Important  part  of 
its  future  timber  products. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  Is  correct.  I  think 
this  is  much-needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Snucsl . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Gkaitt]  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Forests  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  for  their  favorable 
report  on  the  bill  amending  the  Co- 
operative Forest  Management  Act.  I 
have  been  interested  in  this  farm  for- 
estry cooperation  between  our  VS.  For- 
est Service  and  the  State  forest  serv- 
ices since  it  beuan  in  1937.  And  I  am 
proud  that  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  this, 
one  of  our  most,  popular  forestry  activ- 
ities. In  fact,  many  of  us  who  have  been 
in  Congress  more  than  a  dozen  years  will 
remember  that  when  this  original  legis- 
lation was  broadened  in  1949  and  1950 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Congressman  Grant  will  remem- 
ber, I  am  sure,  because  he  and  I  and  at 
least  two  dozen  other  Congressmen  and 
Senators  had  bills  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted In  the  Cooperative  Forest  Man- 
agement Act.    Furthermore,  during  the 


hearings  in  1949  there  were  27  personal 
appearances  by  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors and  58  statements  were  recorded. 
There  were  no  party  lines  involved,  and 
now,  13  years  later,  we  can  be  proud  that 
the  program  has  been  a  success.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  strongly  sup- 
port it. 

Never  have  the  farm  foresters  caught 
up  with  the  demand  for  their  services  to 
the  small  woodland  owners.  Each  time 
a  farm  forester  helps  a  woodland  owner 
put  his  land  under  good  management, 
he  is  helping  to  make  sales  which  put 
money  in  the  farmer's  pockets.  When 
this  happens  the  neighboring  woodland 
owners  also  call  for  the  services  of  a 
farm  forester.  It  is  practical,  down- 
to-earth  benefit  which  makes  the  States 
willing  to  go  ahead  of  us  nationally  and 
provide  two  to  four  times  as  much  money 
as  the  Federal  Government.  Ten  years 
ago  in  Florida  we  had  11  farm  forest- 
ers; now  we  have  30  and  still  not  nearly 
enough.  In  fiscal  year  1961  Florida 
spent  $205,517  for  this  program,  while 
the  Federal  contribution  was  only  $53,- 
312.  Our  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  Just 
past,  1962.  was  $213,850  State  and  $100,- 
000  Federal.  Florida  and  other  States 
would  like  to  have  this  program  on  a  50- 
50  basis  as  intended  in  the  original  act; 
not  to  cut  back  on  the  program  but  to 
secure  the  needed  expansion  which  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  would  provide  for  a 
valuable  program.  In  order  to  work  to- 
ward 50-50  matching,  the  first  step  Is  to 
amend  the  act  from  $2V^  to  $5  million. 
This  our  Subcommittee  on  Forestry  has 
wisely  done,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  entire  Congress  and  the  President 
will  agree. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
biU  HJR.  9728? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

THE   SOBLEN   CASE 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectiMi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvaniat 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  American  public  opinion  ought  to 
be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  a  8tnm«e 
combination  of  forces  is  in  the  process 
of  succeeding  to  thwart  American  legal 
processes  and  prevent  the  incarceration 
of  the  convicted  Soviet  spy.  Robert 
Soblen. 

Every  applicable  law  and  proper  pro- 
cedure were  applied  in  this  country  be- 
fore Soblen  was  convicted  and  sentenc^ 
for  the  hideous  crime  he  committed 
against  the  country  which  granted  him 
asylum,  a  safe  haven,  and  a  very  prosper- 
ous existence.  After  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  rendered  its  final 
decision,  someone  in  this  country 
neglected  to  place  Soblen  under  sur- 
veillance so  as  to  prevent  his  escape. 


This  neglect  occurred  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  some  years  ago.  in  a 
similar  case,  that  of  the  Soviet  agent 
Gerhard  Eisler,  a  very  similar  flight  from 
Justice  occurred. 

As  soon  as  Soblen  succeeded  in  giving 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  "the  sUp." 
a  strange  series  of  events  began  to  de- 
velop abroad,  all  pointing  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  some  of  our  professed  friends  to 
recognize  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Between  the  political 
dissertations  and  the  legal  niceties,  one 
thing  seems  to  emerge  with  most  dlstiuit>- 
ing  clarity — ^the  desire  not  to  retiuTi 
Soblen  to  the  United  States  where  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  Ameri- 
can society. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any 
friendly  country,  or  any  agency  of  such 
a  country,  including  a  commercial  enter- 
prise controlled  by  the  government  of 
that  country,  must  be  immediately  noti- 
fied that  they  will  be  held  respondble 
for  preventing  the  decision  of  the  UB. 
courts  to  be  carried  out. 

If  the  Israel  El  Al  Airline,  or  any 
other  airline,  cooperates  in  the  scheme 
to  liberate  this  convicted  spy.  it  must  be 
notified  that  its  landing  privileges  In  the 
United  States  will  be  revoked  Instantly. 
The  United  Stotes  did  this  when  it 
revoked  the  landing  privileges  <rf  the 
Polish  liner  Batory  after  it  took  Eisler 
aboard  in  New  York  and  to  this  day. 
fortunately,  these  privileges  have  not 
been  restored. 

An  unfriendly  act  committed  by  a 
friend  calls  for  a  retaliation  Just  as 
strong — or  stronger — than  that  which  is 
meted  out  e  hostile  government.  I  call 
up<m  the  Secretary  of  State  to  cause  that 
such  notification  of  intended  retaliation 
be  forthwith  served  upon  responsible  ofll- 
cials  of  the  El  Al  Airline. 


DUKE  DAM  AND  STEAMPLANT 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aric  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohJectiaQ  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Q?eaker.  this  Oon- 
gress  should  authorise,  without  further 
delay,  Duke  Power  Co.  to  build  a  re- 
taining dam  across  the  Savannah  River 
at  Middleton  Shoals  in  my  district  so 
that  Duke  Power  Co.  can  buUd  the 
largest  steamplant  in  the  world  In  An- 
derson County. 

This  proposal  by  the  dynamic,  pro- 
gressive. Duke  Power  Co.  is  in  keeping 
with  the  administration's  announced 
policy  of  getting  the  economy  moving  in 
the  1960's.  The  construction  of  this 
$280  miUion  steamplant  will  not  only 
focus  the  attention  of  the  industrial 
world  on  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
but  will  aid  the  unemployed  coal  miners 
of  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Kentucky. 
Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  the  East. 
It  will  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  our  de- 
pressed railroads.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
remind  the  House  again  that  Duke's 
proposed  steamplant  when  flniUly  com- 
pleted will  use  $28  miUlon  worth  of  coal 
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annually — 8,600  tons  of  coal  daily,  which 
must  be  brought  in  by  rail. 

Mr.  bleaker,  the  only  real  solution  to 
our  lagi^bis  economy  Is  for  the  Congress 
and  our  Federal  Qovemment  agencies  to 
give  the  green  light  at  every  opportu- 
nity to  such  free  oiterprlse  projects  as 
the  fantastic  Duke  prt^JOsaL  Oreat 
fears  have  been  expressed  by  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  people 
throufi^out  the  country  about  milking 
the  cow  dry,  about  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg,  of  taxing  our  in- 
dustries and  payrolls  out  of  existence; 
now  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  give  the  nod  of  ap- 
proyal  to  a  tazpaying  project,  to  approve 
more  cheap  power,  to  create  more  Jobs 
and  larger  payrolls.  Duke,  upon  com- 
pletion of  this  stetunplant,  will  pay  ap- 
proximately $10  million  in  taxes  annu- 
ally to  the  Federal  Government  It  will 
also  pay  annually  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  $7  minion  in  taxes,  and  to  An- 
derson Coimty  $1  million  annually.  aU 
of  this  in  addition  to  the  increased  reve- 
nue from  larger  payrolls  and  the  related 
Industries. 

HH.  8789  is  a  very  simple  bill  which 
authorizes  a  retaining  dam  across  the 
Savannah  to  furnish  cooling  water  for 
Duke'a  gigantic  gteamplant  There  Is 
no  opposition  to  B.R.  6789.  I  have  not 
received  one  telephone  call,  nor  one  let- 
ter, nor  one  telegram  from  anyone  In 
the  United  States  oppoatng  RJl.  6788, 
Duke  haa  afreed  to  ipend  an  addlUoaal 
11.900,000  to  raiie  the  level  of  Its  dam  In 
order  to  make  tte  operation  oompatlble 
irlth  any  further  development  ot  the 
Bavaimah  Rlvtr  In  the  future, 

nils  hUl  must  be  approved  durlnt  this 
aeoBlon  of  the  Congress  so  that  Z>uke 
ean  oomplete  Its  planning,  buUd  or  ae- 
quire  railroad  faetlltles  in  1883  In  order 
that  eonstrucUon  may  begin  promptly  In 
1964.  I  trust  and  believe  Hit  6789  will 
be  approved  before  adjournment. 


suit  to  the  postal  workers  of  Chiciaeo. 
But  it  is  a  statement  that  I  cannot  per- 
mit to  go  unchallenged.  There  are  bad 
eggs  in  every  group.  No  decent  person 
condones  wrongdoing,  and  surely  tfiere 
should  be  the  greatest  vigilance  in  ex- 
posing and  prosecuting  any  person^  re- 


THE  POSTAL  WORKERS  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  CmCAOO 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consult  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
words  carelessly  spdkea  can  destroy 
reputations  that  good  men  and  women 
have  built  by  years  of  dedication. 

I  know  of  no  finer  group  of  public 
servants  and  of  Ood-fearing  Americans, 
as  a  whole,  than  those  who  are  enu>loyed 
as  postal  workers  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
I  am  much  distressed  by  a  story  that  I 
find  carried  nationwide  In  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch.  This  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  thousands  of 
drug  addicts  may  be  employed  in  the 
Chicago  Post  Office,  and  this  statement 
is  made  on  the  authority  of  an  imiden- 
ttfled  party  on  what  he  says  are  statis- 
tics that  indicate  that  80  percent  of 
Chicago's  unprivileged  population  use 
some  form  of  dope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  this  un- 
identified party  did  not  intend  this  in- 


group    to    whichl   he 
in   the    vicious   ^irug 


gardless    of    the 
belongs,   engaged 
trade. 

But  to  indict  an  entire  group  of  fine, 
honest  Americans  because  of  the  coD^uct 
of  a  few  is  reprehensible.  This  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  American  fairplay.  Z\  ab- 
solve this  unidentified  person  and  the 
Asosciated  Press  from  any  such  intent. 
But  I  do  think  that  both  this  unidenti- 
fied person  and  the  Associated  I^ress 
should  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
intent  was  not  to  cast  reflection  t^pon 
men  and  women  whose  reputatioh  is 
beyond  reproach  and  who  are  held  )iigh 
in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  p^ple 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  include  a  letter  ^rom 
W.  C.  Doherty.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers! 

Nationai.  Association  or 

Ijcmar  CABmixBS 

W<ishington,  D.C^  August  2, 

Hon.  BASaATT  O'Haka.  i 

Jfcmse  0/  JBcprf sentatirM.  I| 

WtahingUin.  D.C.  " 

DiAit  Ooi«Qiiaass«AN  O'Raiu:  As  «  Con|ir««s- 
nan  from  OhloAgo  and  m  itn  old  and  ^lued 
trttad  of  th«  Natioaal  AMOolation  of  l^ttwr 
Oarrlwt,  Z  ftM  that  you  wUl  b«  gretiatd  to 
know  the!  Iher*  wm  act  a  lintl*  i*t(«tj  om^ 
ri«r  iavolvtd  la  Ui«  dopa  riut  whloa  ih» 
Vad<tral  NarooUea  Burtau  r«c«aUy  uucit^rtd 
la  \i\%  Chieago  Poat  OAm. 

Die  feet  that  a  <iop«  ring  of  any  il^  or 
dtm«Atton  whataoavar  t«tala  in  a  Ftdaralj  pm\ 
oSea  it  ahamafuK  no  mattar  whal  ampHtytta 
ara  parltelpallag.  Howavar,  X  daaply  Ma«nt 
%ha  tmpllaauoa  earrtad  la  an  Aiaotiatad 
Prca*  dupatch  of  July  Se,  and  attrlbut««  to  a 
NarcoUoa  Buraau  official,  that  "thart  oiy  b« 
thouaa&da  of  addicts  amploytd  in  thaTchl- 
cago)  post  olBctt."  Thla  Is  a  gross  ao^  In- 
tuiting exaggeration.  The  Narcotics  Bureau 
offlcial  bases  his  estimate  on  "statistics  pub- 
lished In  Washington  which  Indicate  thtit  80 
percent  of  Chicago's  underprivileged  po|>ula- 
tlon  use  some  form  of  dope."  As  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Chicago  of  many  years'  ntjand- 
ing  I  know  that  you  will  agree  that  any  [Such 
statistics.  If  they  exist,  are  nothing  tnore 
tlian  vicious  nonsense. 

I  feel  that,  in  defense  of  the  honor  of  the 
postol  service  and  In  defense  of  the  honor 
of  Chicago,  the  official  making  such  a  wild 
statement  shonld  be  identified  and  thai  sta- 
tistics he  quotes  should  be  investlgatail. 

The  Chicago  Post  Office  (and  Its  silbsta- 
tlon£)  employs  26.000  p>er8ons.  In  any^ch 
group  one  Is  going  to  find  some  vlcloU^  In- 
dividuals and  some  weak  characters.  TOiese 
must  be  rooted  out  effectively.  But  nolcon- 
celvable  gcxxl,  and  a  great  deal  of  harmj  can 
come  from  slandering  the  entire  employee 
force  of  the  Chicago  Poet  Office  by  mijklng 
headline-grabbing  and  sensational  atate- 
menta  such  as  those  that  have  l>een  made. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  r^tialn. 
Tours  cordially,  | 

W.  C.  DOHZSTT.   ! 

President.  Natkmal  Association  of  tetter 
Carriers. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  JOHN  B.  LITTtLE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  rema^B^at 
this  point  in  the  Recou)  and  Inolude 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  per- 
sons become  widely  known  by  name  and 
face  because  of  the  prominent  roles  they 
play  in  the  drama  of  life.  History  re- 
cords the  passing  fame  of  most;  and  the 
enduring  fame  of  a  few. 

For  the  multitude  who  serve  as  their 
public  there  are  no  cheers,  no  headlines, 
no  titles  of  leadership.  They  are  the 
anonymous  ones  who  find  humble  satis- 
faction in  helping  others,  seeking  no 
credit  for  themselves.  They  find  their 
sense  of  worth  in  doing  the  Job  well,  in 
the  happiness  of  family  life,  and  the 
hobbies  they  cultivate  in  their  spare 
time. 

John  B.  Little  was  one  of  these  self- 
effacing  persons  whose  patient  labor  and 
unswerving  faith  make  up  the  true 
strength  of  our  free  society.  There  were 
not  many  people  outside  the  Capitol  who 
knew  John.  Here  he  was  listed  as  an 
assistant  document  clerk. 

But  John  developed  a  special  knowl- 
edge that  was  Invaluable  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  And  as  the  word  spread, 
more  and  more  Members  sought  out 
Johnny  for  the  answers  that  came  from 
his  well-documented  memory. 

His  position  was  not  influential,  but 
he  did  Inspire  confldence.  m  ao  many 
small  ways  he  wm  helpful  to  tho  Mem- 
brra  thAt  they  cftine  to  regtrd  him  m  % 
trusted  friend  to  whom  thty  eouM  un« 
burdrn  thcmselvM.  Re  wm  th«  und«r* 
atAndlhR  listener— thU  humbl«  mtn  who 
enjoyed  our  weU-pl«eed  tmit 

Some  yetrt  ago,  Johnny's  boy  wm  a 
student  at  Sacred  Heart  Boarding  School 
in  Shawsheen  Village,  next  door  to  my 
home  city  of  Lawrence,  in  Massachusetts. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  he  visited  his 
son  and  from  these  experiences  he 
gained  both  knowledge  and  affection  for 
the  Bay  State,  its  history,  traditions,  and 
its  people.  Johnny  liked  to  exchange 
reminiscences  with  me  about  Massachu- 
setts. 

Life  is  not  alone  measured  by  the  suc- 
cess of  our  personal  ambitions,  the  sur- 
plus of  achievement  over  failure,  the 
number  of  eminent  and  powerful  in- 
dividuals whom  we  know  on  a  first-name 
level,  the  accumulation  of  this  world's 
goods,  or  the  fulfillment  we  find  In  our 
homes  and  with  our  families.  It  is  the 
little  people  whom  we  meet  frequently 
in  the  course  of  our  work,  upon  whom 
we  depend  so  much  without  realizing  it, 
who  become  a  part  of  our  own  lives. 

Johnny  was  one  of  these. 

He  called  himself  a  civil  servant  of 
this  House,  but  he  was  much  more  than 
that  to  us. 

In  the  "busyness"  of  each  day  and  the 
traffic  of  details  that  claim  our  attention, 
we  have  no  time  to  speak  from  the  heart 
until  it  is  too  late. 

Friends  suddenly  depart  and  we  mourn 
them  with  regrets  for  the  things  we 
meant  to  do  and  the  words  we  meant  to 
speak. 

John  B.  Little  is  no  longer  with  us. 
He  has  gone  to  his  heavenly  rest.  Sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  his  presence,  I  think 
of  the  following  prayer-poem  by  James 
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J.  Metcalfe,  which  comforts  me  as  I  am 
sure  it  will  comfort  Johnny's  survivors: 

IfT  Stmpatbt 

The  grief  of  i  udden  tragedy 

Is  poignanx  as  can  be 
And  all  that  I  can  offer  you  t 

Is  friendly  sympathy. 

But  my  condolence  really  ocnuee 

Directly  fnim  the  heart. 
Because  I  know  how  sad  it  Is 

When  loved  ones  have  to  part. 

X  know  you  iiill  be  lonely 
As  the  dayH  and  nights  go  by 

And  there  will  be  a  thousand  tears 
That  you  «'iU  want  to  cry. 

And  yet  we  must  remember  that 

There  is  a  will  divine 
And  we  may  never  question  It 

Or  fathom  God's  design. 

And  so  I  grieve  with  you  today 

And  eay  a  fervent  prayer 
That  God  will  bless  and  always  keep 

Yovir  loved  one  In  His  care. 

— James  J.  Metcalfe. 


A  SECOND  CHANCE  FOR  VETERANS 
TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  NATIONAL  SERV- 
ICE LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addrees  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPSAKKR.  Is  there  objeotlon 
to  the  rtqueet  of  the  •entltrnM  from 

MMItOt>\IHttlV 

Ttxn  WM  no  o))|eeUon, 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  men 
And  women  who  etrttd  tn  iht  Armed 
ForoM  of  iht  Unlttd  BUtoi  durtni  WorM 
W«r  n  A&d  the  Xort«n  war,  did  not  rt«l- 
tit  the  value  of  naUonal  tervloe  lift 
insurance  and  did  not  avaU  ihemaeives 
of  the  opportunity  to  secure  this  protee- 
tton  for  their  turvivort.  Othtra  mittook 
the  advice  of  the  military  to  sign  up  for 
NSLI  as  a  form  of  pressure;  complied 
In  order  to  conform;  but  let  their  poli- 
cies lapse  after  they  were  discharged. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  regrets  I 
have  heard  expressed  by  veterans  in  re- 
cent years  is: 

The  biggest  mistake  that  I  made  was  in 
passing  up  the  bargain-rate  Government  in- 
surance. A  man  needed  his  small  service  pay 
for  other  things  It  was  a  time  of  war  and 
a  man  lived  from  day  to  day,  not  thinking  of 
the  future.  Now  that  I'm  older  and  with 
increased  respotisibilities,  I  miss  this  pro- 
tection for  my  survivors.  Do  you  think  the 
Government  will  ever  give  us  a  second  chance 
to  obtain  this  cc>verage? 

Military  service  in  war  is  more  rugged 
than  peacetime  service,  even  for  those 
who  are  never  called  upon  for  combat 
duty.  Many  a  veteran  dies  before  his 
time  because  of  the  demands  made  upon 
hl5  physical  health  during  his  military 
service,  and  the  consequences  could  not 
be  foreseen. 

Americans  have  become  more  insur- 
ance c(mscious  than  ever  In  the  past  17 
years. 

H.R.  12333  does  not  provide  direct  fi- 
nancial tienefits  to  a  living  veteran.  It 
is  distinct  from  disability  compensation, 
or  a  pension.  It  recognizes  the  right  to 
life  insurance  based  upon  military  serv- 
ice that  will  provide  some  security  for 
his  survivors. 


And  it  generously  recognizes  that  those 
veterans  who  failed  to  take  out  such  poli- 
cies, or  dropped  them  in  civilian  life, 
should  not  be  deprived  of  such  protec- 
tion because  of  their  indifference  or  neg- 
lect. Upon  submission  of  evidence  of 
good  health  satisfactory  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  payment  of  the  required 
premiimis,  any  person  heretofore  eligible 
to  apply  for  national  service  life  insur- 
ance after  October  7,  1940.  and  before 
January  1,  1957.  shall  upon  application 
in  writing,  be  granted  insurance  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
contained  in  standard  policies  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
unanimouslj  approved  this  bill  as 
amended.  It  will  include  the  service- 
connected  totally  disabled,  but  will  not 
include  those  veterans  of  the  two  wars 
who  still  are  in  service  during  the  12- 
month  period  provided  for  the  proposed 
reinstatements . 

The  records  show  that  most  men  be- 
come aware  of  the  need  for  insvurance 
after  the  age  of  35.  However,  the  right 
of  many  veterans  to  take  out  national 
service  life  insurance  ended  before  that 
age,  when  they  had  neither  the  earning 
ability  nor  the  family  responsibility  that 
would  move  them  to  seek  protection. 

I  find  that  the  Oovemment  iteeU  was 
lax  in  fallini  to  explain  to  the  veterani 
the  advMtafee  of  leeurlni  tnd  main- 
tainint  oovtrtiit  under  thii  profrtm. 
Xn  a  atnit,  thtrtfort,  thti  btU  wUl  makt 
amende  for  that  ovtreliht  hy  reopenini 
national  aervtoe  Ufe  tniuranoe  for  a 
period  of  1  year. 

It  li  lupporttd  by  tht  vtttrant*  onanl- 
lationt  and  by  tht  itntral  publlo.  At 
ont  of  the  Ktemben  who  have  eponaortd 
•imilar  or  tdenUoal  bills,  X  look  forward 
to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  12S3S,  ae  one 
of  tht  most  constructive  aooomplUh- 
menu  by  the  2d  session  of  the  BTth 
Congress  in  the  field  of  veterans'  legis- 
lation. 


FARM    RESEARCH    AS    A    FARMER 
SEES  IT 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwkmgkl]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Rkcokd  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  are  bectxn- 
ing  increasingly  aware  of  what  a  tre- 
mendous Job  oiu*  farmers  are  doing  in 
providing  food  and  fiber  for  a  healthy 
percentage  of  the  world's  population. 
Hiey  do  this  in  spite  of  Government  in- 
terference and  regulation.  The  rapid 
strides  are  possible  because  of  the  pro- 
gram of  research  which  is  carried  out  to 
improve  quality  and  quantity,  increase 
the  uses  for  our  farm  products,  and  de- 
velop new  uses. 

The  distinguished  president  of  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mr.  E. 
Howard  Hill,  recently  appeared  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American 


Farm  Research  Association  in  Amee. 
Iowa,  and  pointed  out  in  a  wonderful 
speech  what  has  heen.  accomplished  in 
his  lifetime  and  what  lies  ahead. 

Because  these  remarlcs  may  not  have 
had  too  great  a  circulation  beyond  the 
convention  publications,  I  feel  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention,  not 
only  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
who  wrestle  with  farm  legislation  each 
session,  but  all  readers  of  the  Cohcues- 
sxoNAL  Record.  I  request  that  Mr.  HlU's 
4>eech.  "Farm  Research  as  a  Farmer 
Sees  It"  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

Fauc  Rjeskasch  as  a  FASicn  sns  It 

(By  E.  Howard  Hill,  president.  Iowa  Farm 
Bureau  Federation) 

Parm  research  ranks  with  space  reaearch 
as  one  of  the  great  miracles  of  the  90th  cen- 
tury. When  X.  O.  Johnston  told  me  last 
winter  that  Dr.  Scaraeth  had  requested  me  to 
speak  at  this  banquet,  I  aooeptad  primarily 
because  of  my  great  love  and  admiration  for 
Dr.  George.  Since  his  passing.  I  hav« 
thoiight  of  him  many  times — of  his  pblkwo- 
phy,  his  love  of  America,  his  ptoDeertng  in 
ideas,  his  challenges  to  all  of  us.  And  so. 
the  first  thing  I  want  to  do  In  thi«  taifc  u 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  leader  a  great 
scientist — and  a  great  Amerloan.  whom  we 
miss  at  this  meeting  and  will  miss  down  the 
years  ahead  in  the  field  which  he  loved  and 
to  which  he  gave  so  rnuob:  Farm  rsssareh. 

We.  U)  Zowa.  want  to  weleooM  AflU  lo  ow 
Bute.  It  ts  a  real  honor  tor  ue  to  have  you 
here.  Tuu  rwreeeat  the  Indue  la  tana 
reetareh.  We  feel  it  is  appraprtati  that  we 
meet  el  Iowa  ttate  Ualevel^,  tor  we  are 
Mo\»d  et  tte  foke  ta  the  edvaaee  ef  e|ite«l« 
tufal  solenee.  Ow  preHdeat  here  hse  a  ■••* 
\ilae  heartfelt  tatereei  ta  nfHeaitata,  »• 
aai  Diia  Andre  han  won  a  Bteet  tf  itspwi 
and  aleeuoa  la  the  heerte  ef  lewa  tumete. 

X  want  la  take  two  sw^wathn  %e  my  nih- 

»!,  »A  PaiaMT  Leohi  at  Fana  Maeeareh.* 
•t.  I  want  %e  reoaU  somm  «(  the  nhangM  ta 
the  past  three  aeoedes.  Then  X  want  to  do  a 
little  dieemiai  about  the  future*  foieoiii« 
log  perhaps.  soBM  changes  X  ate  ahead.  TUa 
wUl  probably  be  the  least  taehnloal  preeen- 
tatlon  made  at  this  oonf  erenoe. 

X.  CHAMOn 

In  September  of  1090,  my  wife  and  I  moved 
to  the  farm  where  we  now  reside,  and  I 
started  working  for  my  father,  for  STS  a 
month.  In  March  of  1931.  he  and  I  went 
into  partnership,  and  I  went  into  debt  for 
my  half  of  the  Inventory — ^which  was  97,900. 
This  included  our  horses,  machinery,  a  few 
steers,  and  a  few  hogs.  It  took  me  about  8 
years  to  pay  off  this  debt. 

We  have  fed  cattle  and  raised  hogs  every 
year  since  1931.  I  well  remember  when  I 
sold  my  first  batch  of  hogs.  I  had  bought 
them  at  90  on  March  1.  was  offered  95M 
about  April  1,  and  finally  sold  around  May 
16  at  94.7S.  Soonomlc  leaaon  No.  1.  Cattle 
market  predictions  were  made  at  Cattle 
Feeders'  Day,  August  1,  in  the  early  thirties, 
and  we  were  advised  to  hold  our  cattle  for 
910.  We  took  94.75  in  Chicago  in  January. 
Kconomlc  leaaon  No.  2. 

For  the  first  several  yean,  we  had  no  elec- 
tricity, and  no  refrigeration  (kept  the  milk 
down  in  the  well  pit) .  We  had  no  tractors, 
no  mechanised  oomplckers  and  our  water 
was  pumped  with  a  windmill. 

Much  of  our  com  was  harvested  as  fodder. 
I  hired  men  from  Perry  at  10  cents  per 
shock — and  a  good  man -could  cut  and  Shock 
about  18  shocks  per  day.  As  you  have  al- 
ready figured,  I  piUd  the  men  $1.90  per  day — 
about  what  a  common  laborer  makes  today 
in  many  of  the  South  American  ooantrles  I 
visited  this  spring.  Their  agriculture  down 
there  is  still  pretty  much  in  the  hand  labor 
stage. 
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Mmt  Lima.  Peru,  wliere.  Incidentally.  It 
hadn't  rained  since  1934,  I  aaw  11  men  In- 
TolTed  In  feeding  an  old  Ohel  cutter  looee 
green  com.  wtaleli  was  being  blown  Into 
hlgh-wbeeled  earta  poslwd  by  3  to  5  men, 
and  which  would  bold  about  half  a  ton. 
/{rint.y>mr  place  I  saw  seven  men  Involved  In 
taking  silage  out  of  circular  pit  ^oe  30  feet 
deep  with  a  nqpe  and  using  a  big  oxhide  as 
a  basket.  They  were  using  forks.  Human 
resources  are  cheap  down  there.  They  were 
pretty  ^eap  here  30  years  ago. 

I  remember  we  lmi>roved  our  operation 
In  the  thirties  by  putting  In  a  100-foot  trench 
sllo.  All  the  fodder  was  fed  by  hand  Into  a 
stationary  cutter.  We  used  two  horses  In  the 
trench  to  pack  the  silage. 

Our  threshing  was  done  with  a  22-lnch 
Red  River  special.  A  neighbor,  Floyd 
Burkett,  and  I  owned  one  Jointly.  He  Is 
still  one  of  my  doeeet  friends,  a  friendship 
which  started  with  this  enterprise. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether — ^In  all  of  our 
m«chaalaatlan — ^we  havent  loet  something 
w  had  in  doing  thlnp  together,  as  we  used 
to  do  yean  ago.  Or  has  mechanization 
given  us  mere  time  to  work  together  in  other 
areas — such  as  farm  bureau  and  the  various 
eonuttodlty  organisations.  But  hand  labor 
was  Blow  and  left  little  time  for  anything 
off  the  farm. 

One  c€  the  most  dramatic  breakthroughs 
of  the  thirties  was  hybrid  seed  corn.  Our 
yield  Jumped  from  about  40  to  60 
bushels  per  acre.  My  father  had  been  grow- 
ing a  few  bushels  purely  on  an  experimental 
basis,  that  he  had  got  from  Henry  Wallace 
at  what  was  then  Johnston  Station.  We 
were  still  picking  most  of  otir  seed  com  by 
hand,  hanging  it  with  strings  from  the  com- 
erlb  rafters  and  hoping  the  mice  wouldn't 
eut  the  strings  during  the  winter. 

We  had  plenty  of  barnyard  manure  to  put 
on  our  com  ground,  but  we  ran  into  a  lot  of 
diSculty  which  we  thought  was  drou^t. 
The  com  would  fire  along  in  July  and  August, 
and  the  yield  would  be  hurt.  Today,  we 
know  this  was  a  lack  of  nitrogen. 

There  were  two  ways  to  handle  weeds. 
In  pastures,  we  could  use  a  horsedravTn 
mower.  Around  the  outside  of  the  fields,  we 
used  a  scythe,  and,  of  course,  every  acre  was 
gone  through  by  hand  to  get  rid  of  butter- 
print,  eockleburs,  shoofly,  etc.  We  had  quite 
an  Infeatatlon-of  Shoofly  on  the  farm  when 
we  moved  up  there,  and  I  remember  my 
father  otfered  me  $100 — ^which  was  a  mint 
of  money — ^If  I  would  ptiU  these  by  hand  and 
clean  them  out.  Fortunately,  I  passed  up  the 
offer.  Today,  with  weed  sprays.  I  wouldn't 
know  where  to  take  you  to  show  you  shoofly 
In  any  of  our  fields. 

There  were  very  few  soybeans  grown  In 
those  days.  In  fact,  they  were  practlcsJIy 
nonexistent.  Their  production  has  Increased 
approximately  ten-fold  since  1840.  Their  de- 
velopment and  use  Is  a  fantastic  story  in  It- 
self. Soybeans  Is  one  of  o\ir  large  commer- 
cial and  profitable  crops  today.  We  have 
developed  not  only  varieties,  but  machines 
to  harvest  them  and  uses  for  them  as  food 
for  humans  and  livestock.  In  addition,  they 
have  many  uses  in  industry,  in  plastics, 
paints,  oils.  etc. 

The  only  fertlllaer  I  can  recall  using  was 
potash  around  the  rims  of  our  ponds,  and  a 
little  superphosphate.  The  entire  fertlllBer 
Industry  in  Iowa  has  developed  during  this 
period.  This  Includes  introduction  of  its 
use.  son  tests,  rates  of  application,  Xcrms  of 
materials,  time  of  application,  etc. — until 
today,  we've  raised  the  yield  per  acre  to  new 
highs. 

I  remember  10  years  ago  Dr.  Scarseth  pre- 
dicted we  might  be  growing  continuous  corn. 
In  fact,  I  believe  I  had  done  some  of  this 
e3q>erimimtally.  Tills  was  about  the  time 
X  started  using  an  area  which  has  now  been 
In  com  continuously  for  12  years.  Through 
selection  of  hybrids  and  proper  use  of  pi^wtr 
food,  and  other  management  practices,  farm- 


ers have  actually  been  able  to  Increase  yijelds 
with  continuous  corn. 

Another  breakthrough  has  been  In  the 
area  of  herbicides  and  insecticides.  My 
father  passed  away  in  1040.  and  if  he  were 
to  rettim  today  he  would  have  to  acquire 
a  whole  new  agricultural  vocabulary.  He 
had  never  heard  of  2,4-D.  D-D-T,  Sttllbes- 
trol,  liethoxochlor,  Aldrin  and  znany  cjther 
chemicals  In  common  use  today.  , 

Farm  chemicals  have  really  hit  the  jfleld 
since  World  War  n,  and  here  again  research 
has  brought  us  many  blessings  in  herbicides. 
Insecticides,  pesticide*,  preemergence  ti^rbl- 
eidea,  fungicides,  grain  fumigants  and  |seed 
treatments. 

When  we  used  to  plant  corn,  it  was  a  very 
simple  operation.  It  was  a  two-row  planter, 
and  the  only  thing  we  put  on  was  corn.  We 
did  have  the  complication  of  a  wire.  Tt^day, 
there  are  four  operations  Involved  in  icorn 
planting,  com,  fertiliser,  insecticide,  atid  a 
herbicide.  The  oornplanter  has  becoi^e  a 
complicated  machine,  and  nearly  as  i^uch 
time  is  spent  in  filling  the  boxes  wltb  the 
various  ingredients  as  in  actual  plantlatig. 

AH  these  developments  have  resiiltep  In 
more  than  doubling  our  average  yields  of 
com.  Last  year  our  218  acres  yielded  124 
bushels  per  acre  adjusted  to  15  p<i^cent 
moisture.  Our  com  is  processed  as  Ihlgh 
moisture  shelled  corn,  high  moisture  corn 
and  cobmeal.  Some  of  it  is  tried,  and  some 
of  It  goes  in  as  silage. 

Twenty  years  ago,  it  took  nearly  5Va 
pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  poul- 
try. Now,  through  breeding  and  feedqig,  a 
pound  of  poultry  can  be  produced  with 
slightly  over  l>/4   pounds  of  feed. 

The  story  of  producing  a  dosen  .  eggs 
through  improved  breeding  and  feedtjig  Is 
Just  as  fantastic.  On  our  way  home  {from 
Des  Moines  one  evening,  Lorraine  s^d  I 
stopped  and  bought  some  chickens — ^t  23 
cents  per  pound.  Up  near  Spirit  Lak([  our 
daughter  and  her  husband  were  given  tome 
partly  raised  chicks  by  a  hatchery.  They  fed 
them  out  and  kept  track  of  their  costs,  tfhien 
they  were  finished,  they  could  have  bQught 
them  cheaper,  drawn  and  dressed,  than  *what 
they  had  spent  on  feed  for  them. 

The  whole  field  of  antibiotics,  serums^  vac- 
cines and  bacterlns  have  been  developed  to 
prevent  diseases,  cure  diseases,  Inc^ase 
longevity,  and  improve  efflclency.  When 
hog  cholera  vaccination  first  was  Introduced, 
my  father  cooperated  with  the  Departinent 
of  Agriculture  on  some  tests  to  prove  that 
vaccination  would  prevent  hog  cholera. 
The  number  of  livestock  diseases  he  httd  to 
cope  with  (or  was  familiar  with)  have  jmul- 
tiplled  many  times,  and  the  treatmenl)B  for 
diseases  are  multitudinous  compared  with 
those  he  knew. 

Breeding  and  nutrition  have  Increase*  the 
weight  of  pigs  at  birth  and  the  size  of  Ut- 
ters farrowed. 

In  the  dairy  industry,  artificial  Insemina- 
tion has  made  it  possible  for  the  smal(  and 
large  dairy  farmers  to  improve  their  )ierds 
and  production  through  using  thai  top 
breeding  stock  in  the  country.  ! 

The  mechanization  of  feeding  protjesses 
has  made  it  possible  for  one  man  to'  care 
for  hundreds  of  animals.  Man-hoiuv  c^f  la- 
bor for  raising  of  hogs.  beef,  and  poultry 
continue  to  decrease  through  the  uqe  of 
nxire  mechaxxlzation. 

Just  as  the  space  age  has  brought  Si  rev- 
olution to  modern  science — so  science  and 
the  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  t|D  re- 
search in  chemicals  useful  to  agricttlture 
have  revolutioniaed  American  agrlcultu^-e  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  farmer  himself  has 
become  a  scientist,  an  inventor,  an  i^n- 
omlst,  and  an  accountant.  The  first  piece 
of  equipment  bought  by  my  son-in-la)f|  Ken 
Joslin  was  a  calculator. 

H.  TDBHIMO   TO    THE    fUTDSZ 

It  U  always  risky  to  try  to  predict  What 
will  happen,  but  It's  always  rather  interest- 


ing and  entertaining.  You  see  things  you 
want  to  see — sometimes  things  you  shouldn't 
see. 

Some  of  you  probably  wouldn't  want  to 
go  out  on  a  limb  and  make  predictions. 
7ou  are  sclentlsta — with  a  great  deal  more 
scientific  knowledge  than  I  have.  But  that's 
what  makes  my  position  easier,  you  see. 
It's  always  easier  to  form  opinions  if  you 
don't  have  all  the  facts.  So — recognizing 
that  It's  Impossible  to  schedule  inventions 
or  discoveries,  I  am  willing  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  dreaming  a  little  about  the  future 
as  I  see  It.  There  is  a  legend  on  the  Archives 
Building  In  Washington  which  reads.  "All 
That  Is  Past  Is  Prologue."  A  visitor  to  Wash- 
ington asked  his  taxi  driver  what  it  meant. 
The  driver  answered,  after  a  little  thought. 
"You  alnt  seen  nothin'  yet."  I  wonder  if 
that  Isn't  true  In  the  area  of  farm  research. 
Yet  I  doubt  that  change  or  progress  in  agri- 
culture will  be  as  dynamic  during  the  next 
30  years  as  It  has  l>een  during  the  last  3 
decades.  I  do  look  for  some  great  changes, 
though,  In  our  thinking  and  In  our  tech- 
niques. 

One  thing  I  predict  sounds  almost  like 
heresy.  This  Is  the  disposition  of  barnyard 
manure.  Already,  we  are  using  lagoons  for 
the  disposition  of  hog  manure.  However, 
almost  every  farmer  is  still  hauling  cattle 
manure  to  the  fields.  We  have  been  doing 
some  figuring  at  our  place.  It  takes  a  very 
high-quality  manure  to  be  equal  to  10-5-10, 
and  by  the  time  most  of  the  manure  can  be 
moved  it  is  probably  equal  to  half  of  this, 
at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  nitrogen. 
This  means  that  the  average  ton  is  probably 
worth  91  to  91.50.  There  are  very  few  days 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  when  this  material 
can  be  hauled  to  the  field  without  compact- 
ing the  soil  or  when  the  average  farmer 
shouldn't  be  plowing  or  preparing  the 
ground.  This  soil  compxactlon  plus  the  cost 
of  the  labor  involved  raises  a  real  question  in 
our  minds  as  to  the  economy  of  hauling 
manure.  This  year,  we  plan  to  get  a  bull- 
dozer, clean  off  our  lots,  and  push  the  ma- 
terial up  into  some  huge  piles  as  they  do  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  for  the  cattle  to 
lie  on  In  the  winter.  We  will  haul  some 
manure  this  fall  and  winter  where  we  have 
taken  off  corn  silage. 

At  our  farm,  we  cultivate  the  corn  once 
and  the  soybeans  twice.  I  predict  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  we  wont  be  culti- 
vating corn  at  all.  We  have  been  experi- 
menting with  four  or  five  preemergent 
sprays.  One  or  two  look  pretty  good.  Un- 
doubtedly, better  and  cheaper  ones  will  l>e 
forthcoming  as  a  result  of  research. 

Ken  Joslin  is  planting  about  22,000  kernels 
per  acre.  I  think  we  will  see  hybrid  corn 
varieties  adapted  for  much  higher  planting 
populations  than  this:  varieties  that  will  he 
adapted  for  wet  corn  storage,  that  will  be 
disease  resistant,  and  also  resistant  to  cer- 
tain insects.  I  believe  that  very  soon  200 
bushel  yields  will  not  l>e  uncommon  here 
In  Iowa. 

While  we  have  had  this  overwhelming 
expansion  in  the  production  of  com.  cne 
of  the  Jobs  research  has  yet  to  conquei  is 
the  handling  of  hay.  Farmers  are  going  to 
have  equipment  and  processes  that  Involve 
less  labor,  less  time,  and  less  expense  or 
they  are  going  to  go  out  of  the  hay  busi- 
ness. We  consider  It  one  of  our  most  un- 
satisfactory crops.  By  feeding  30,000  units 
of  vitamin  A  per  day  per  steer  In  our  protein 
supplement,  we  have  been  able  to  get  by 
with  corn  and  cobmeal  and  about  2  pounds 
of  hay  per  day  to  mature  cattle.  I  quesuon 
whether,  with  present  equipment,  we  can 
Justify  the  putting  up  of  hay  on  the  basis 
of  the  pure  economics  of  the  operation. 

In  the  cattle-feeding  area,  I  would  guess 
that  the  discussion  of  quality  grading  is  but 
the  first  step  in  a  change  in  the  grading  of 
beef  cattle.  My  gueas  is  that  Unas  will  be 
selected  genetically  for  their  ability  to  jwo- 
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dnoe  lean,  terider  meat  without  the  preBent 
excess  of  fat  which  the  maiket  dmnaads  for 
well-flnlshed  cattle. 

I  predict  many  more  bulla  will  be  fed. 
They  gain  faster  than  ateen  and  prodooe 
leaner  earcassM.  There  are  tlmea  when  bun 
carcaaaes  aclually  sell  at  a  premium. 
Europe  is  rapidly  moving  In  thla  direction. 

Aa  producers  we  are  going  to  have  to 
realize  that  the  hotisewlfe  calla  the  ahcta. 
We  will  hare  to  produce  the  tyi>e  of  product 
ahe  wanta  to  buy. 

We  have  tried  to  mechanise  our  cattle- 
feeding  operation.  We  have  a  160-foot  auger 
and  bunk,  ^'e  think  it'a  a  good  Investment 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  saving 
labor,  but  also  saving  feed.  We  have  been 
happy  with  it.  but  of  coiu'se,  we  never  know 
how  aoon  it  will  be  obsolete. 

Aa  I  Indlcited  earlier,  we  have  always 
raised  hogs  on  our  place.  We  will  have 
about  150  litters  thla  year.  Here  again  we 
have  tried  to  mechanise,  converting  our  old 
horse  bam  Is  to  a  24-erate  farrowing  setup 
and  convertlTig  our  old  dairy  bam  Into  a 
nursery.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  on 
diaeaae,  excei>t  for  some  staph  infections 
which  are  viTy  conunon,  but  which  can 
play  havoc  wli.h  a  freah  aow. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  tremendous 
progresa  that  has  been  made  In  feeding  ef- 
flclencv  through  better  rations  and  the  effort 
we  are  all  trying  to  make  in  producing  a 
meat-type  hoi;.  I  predict  one  of  the  biggest 
developments  in  the  awlne  area  will  be  arti- 
ficial inaemlnatlon.  Here,  I  think,  lies  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  some  disease  and 
infection  and  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
Improve  quality.  One  top  boar  can  sire 
half  the  plga  In  an  entire  township  under 
this  program. 

Another  arra.  which  la  not  really  research, 
but  is  one  of  the  things  we  will  all  have  to 
work  at.  la  to  develop  better  marketing  of 
our  products.  Thla  Is  particularly  true 
In  the  case  of  hogs,  but  It  appltoa  to  all 
our  farm  products.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  a  continutMl  growth  of  cooperatives  both 
in  the  marketing  and  purchasing  fields. 

I  am  not  a  dairyman,  but  here  again  tre- 
mendous profH'eas  has  been  made  and  will 
be  made  in  the  years  ahead.  The  dairy- 
man, too.  Is  gDlng  to  have  to  produce  what 
the  housewlft!  wants.  He  must  encourage 
research  into  more  uses  for  his  products.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  a  continued  diminished 
market  far  butterfat. 

In  South  America.  I  visited  two  dairy 
farma — one.  in  Lima,  had  1.200  cows;  the 
other,  in  Chll<.  500  cows.  All  of  these  cows 
were  milked  by  hand.  One  man  milks  10 
cows.  Thla  createa  quite  a  labor  force  on 
the  farma.  Tlie  aoclal  security  tax  In  Chile 
amounts  to  50  percent  of  the  wages — 39  per- 
cent paid  by  employers,  11  percent  by  em- 
ployees. 

Over  In  Argentina,  the  national  law  re- 
quires a  dairy  farmer  to  pay  his  cowman 
45  percent  of  the  milk  check.  This  cow- 
man doesn't  help  with  the  crops.  He  has 
no  Investment.  But  he  receives  45  percent 
of  the  milk  check.  So,  you  see  the  dairy 
farmers  in  thoce  areas  have  difficulties,  too. 

I  have  referred  to  my  trip  to  South  Amer- 
ica several  times.  Perhaps  you  would  be 
interested  in  why  I  made  it.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  Invited  to  send 
foxu*  representatives  to  the  meeting  of  South 
American  farm  organizations,  which  was  to 
be  held  In  Santiago,  Chile.  President  Charles 
Sh\mian,  Vice  President  Walter  Randolph, 
L.  B.  Martin,  president  of  Idaho  Farm  Bu- 
reau, and  I  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
meeting.  It  was  extremely  Interesting,  and 
it  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
some  of  tbe  South  American  countries  which 
I  had  visited  back  In  1940,  and  to  see  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  their  agriculture. 

They,  too,  have  made  a  lot  of  progress — 
but,  of  course.  It  cannot  be  compared  to 
ours.  Today,  80  percent  of  the  com  In  Ar- 
gentina  is   picked   by   mechanical    pickers. 


When  I  was  there  before,  it  was  all  done  by 
hand.  The  quality  of  the  cattle  has  Im- 
proved. In  Argentina,  their  prices  were  7 
to  8  cents  per  pound.  Hiere  is  no  rural  elec- 
trification program  down  there,  and  very  few 
Deloo-type  planU.  In  Argentina,  which  is 
probably  the  most  advanced,  the  Interest 
rates  on  land  are  12  percent.  On  operat- 
ing loans,  the  Interest  is  24  percent.  Not 
many  can  buy  land  or  develop  their  opera- 
tions at  these  rates. 

Neverthelecs,  the  extension-type  of  help 
which  our  Oovemment  has  been  providing 
has  encouraged  the  farmers  to  make  some 
changes.  I  visited  several  farma  in  com- 
pany with  Agricultural  officials  and  eduea- 
torr  who  had  received  their  training  here  at 
Iowa  State  University.  So.  the  research  done 
here  Is  paying  off  for  South  America  as  well 
as  for  ua — but  to  a  limited  degree. 

South  American  countries  have  problems 
In  the  way  of  illiteracy,  socialism,  unstable 
currencies,  unstable  governments.  Their 
farm  organizations  are  responsible  organiza- 
tions. Some  of  them  have  long  histories  and 
traditions.  The  farm  organization  of  Chile, 
for  instance,  was  founded  in  1838.  But 
through  long  dependence  on  government  di- 
rection, they  are  more  willing  to  accept  so- 
cialistic Intervention  than  we  would  be. 

I  am  no  10-day  expert  on  South  American 
affairs,  but  I  came  home  with  a  renewed  ap- 
preciation of  the  system  we  have  here — of 
our  right  to  make  our  own  decisions  on  what 
we  win  grow  and  how  we  will  grow  it  on 
our  own  farms. 

I  visited  a  large  ranch  in  Argentina  which 
has  been  owned  for  many  years  by  two  Ital- 
ians who  have  never  seen  it.  I  visited  anr 
other,  near  Lima,  that  has  probably  been  in 
the  same  family  since  the  da3r8  of  the  Span- 
l£h  conquerors.  I  visited  an  Irrigated  valley 
in  Chile,  which  owes  its  life  to  a  tunnel  2 
nUles  long,  which  was  chiseled  through  the 
Andes  mountains  in  the  late  1800's  to  inter- 
cept a  river  and  bring  the  water  into  the 
valley  for  irrigation.  At  one  time  one  man 
owned  the  several  thousand  acrea  in  this 
valley.  Now,  it  is  divided  among  about  SO. 
One  of  these  men  has  17  grandchildren. 

On  the  way  to  this  farm  we  passed  an  area 
which  the  Oovemment  had  taken  over  and 
broken  up  into  snuill  farma.  These  are  now 
operated  by  German  farmers,  but  they  have 
not  been  successful  because  they  were  too 
small  to  be  efficient  and  there  was  too  much 
Government  redtape. 

I  saw  other  farms  which  the  Government 
had  appropriated  from  large  land  owners 
and  dlstrllruted  to  families  selected  by  a  Gov- 
ernment bureau.  I  was  told  that  most  of 
these  families,  even  though  carefully  se- 
lected, were  ill  equipped  to  handle  the  re- 
sponslbllltlee  of  ownership,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  original  owners  could  usually  buy 
back  their  lands  after  the  new  owners  had 
had  sad  experiences  trying  to  operate  them. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  free- 
dom— ^freedom  to  buy  land,  freedom  to  plant 
It,  freedom  to  experiment,  freedom  to  learn, 
freedom  to  decide  what  to  do  with  that 
learning — these  are  basic  to  our  way  of  life. 
And  we  take  them  all  for  granted. 

Ftom  time  to  time  we  get  kind  of  emo- 
tional— especially  when  the  prices  get  low — 
and  there  are  pleas  to  discontinue  research 
which  will  mean  greater  production.  It  is 
said  that  research  will  ]ust  mean  cheaper 
production,  that  the  more  we  raise  the  less 
It  will  be  worth,  etc  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
this. 

Perhaps  it  will  mean  fewer  people  on  farms. 
Is  this  necessarily  bad?  In  most  countries 
ot  the  world  thoss  on  the  farms  are  the 
worst  off.  Increased  elBclency  results  in 
higher  standards  of  living  for  the  people  In 
the  towns — who.  In  the  last  analysis,  are 
our  eostomera.  Hmm  are  the  people  on 
whom  we  really  depend. 

That  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about  farm 
programs  that  would  go  the  quota  route — 


like  the  turkey  ratfercndton  would  hav» 
done — CM-  the  farm  bUl  defeated  reoently. 
These  programs  are  not  oondudve  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  kind  of  progie—  that  has 
built  the  agncnlture  we  haTS  today^-the 
agriculture  which  this  land  grant  ooUege  has 
helped  buUd,  that  AntA  has  envlslaaied. 

I  am  optimistic  aboxit  the  fntors  ot  the 
efficient  famlly-slsed  farm.  We  have  an  ever 
expanding  market.  The  development  of  the 
European  Common  liCarket.  our  inttillgent 
acceptance  of  freer  trade,  and  the  dramatic 
increase  in  population  can  all  contribute  to 
a  prosperous  agricultxire.  With  the  present 
birth  rate  of  three  babies  per  second  being 
born  Into  the  world  today,  there  are  90.000 
more  people  In  the  world  every  day.  49  mlUioQ 
more  people  every  year.  For  every  18  deaths, 
there  are  38  births.  Zvtrj  4  months,  the 
equivalent  of  the  population  of  Aiistralla  is 
added  to  the  world.  We  are  told  that  the 
present  world  population  of  1.8  billion  Is 
expected  to  soar  to  <  or  7  billion  by  the  end 
Of  thl«  century,  which  Is  only  a  ihort  S8  yaws 
from  now.  The  UjS.  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  show  that  we  now  have  a  net 
population  growth  In  the  United  States  of  1 
person  every  12  seconds.  Ttom  1940  to  1980 
the  U£.  population  was  expected  to  Increase 
8  million,  whereas  in  actuality  It  Increased 
19  million.  In  the  1950-60  decade,  the  net 
Increase  in  UB.  population  was  38  mUlion. 
Since  1950  the  population  under  age  31  in  the 
United  States  has  grown  from  63.7  million  to 
74.4  million  at  the  end  of  1961,  an  increase 
of  39  percent. 

There  are  many  byproducts  from  living  on 
a  farm  that  have  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. It's  a  great  place  to  rear  a  family.  We 
have  two  little  grandsons  growing  up  on  our 
farm.  The  oldest  is  already  taking  an  inter- 
est in  the  livestock  and  the  garden.  As  I 
watch  these  boys,  I  find  myself  hoping  they 
will  see  a  future  In  fanning,  too— and  that 
there  will  always  be  an  attraction  and  a 
challenge  In  American  agriculture. 


MANDATORY  UFE  SENTENCE  FOR 
ANY  PERSON  CONVICrED  FOR 
FOURTH  TIME  OP  A  FELONY 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  ccxisent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  BicKxa]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Rxcou  and  Include  eztxane- 
ous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Itiere  was  no  obJectiMi. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  previous  statements  I  hare  made  (m 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  have  introduced 
today  what  Is  known  as  the  "four-time« 
loser  bilL"  The  bill  provides  for  a  man- 
datory life  sentence  for  any  person  con- 
victed for  the  fourth  time  of  a  felray,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  beliere  for  one 
moment  that  this  is  the  cure-all  for 
crime,  nor  do  I  believe  that  heavy  pun- 
ishment is  the  only  deterrent  for  crime, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  will  stop  a  great 
deal  and  cause  many  others  to  hesitate 
long  before  commltUnf  a  f ekmy.  When 
a  person  has  been  convicted  ot  three  ma- 
jor crimes,  certainly,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  he  Is  beyond  rehabilitation 
and  should  be  removed  from  society  and 
preying  on  his  fellowman.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  this  protec- 
tion from  the  habitual  criminaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  whole  system  of  law 
and  order  is  deteriorating,  not  only  in  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  but  in  most  major 
cities  throughout  ^e  country  and  unless 
we  get  tough  and  enforce  discipline  on 
these  lawless  elements,  they  will  soon 
control  society  through  fear.  Does  any- 
one have  any  doubt  that  people,  and 
women  particularly,  living  in  the  District 
and  nearby,  are  not  Uvlng  in  fear?  The 
incidence  of  rape  alone  is  so  prevalent 
that  fear  has  spread  through  the  com- 
munity. Some  steps  have  to  be  taken, 
now.  and  then  let  studies  and  investiga- 
tions be  made  to  determine  other  meth- 
ods and  other  approaches  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  also  introduced 
today  a  resolution  to  have  a  congressional 
committee  investigate  every  phase  of  the 
crime  conditions  in  the  District.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Congressional 
District  Committee  did  make  an  investi- 
gation in  1950  and  did  bring  about  a 
nimiber  of  very  fine  advances  in  this 
field.  I  believe  with  an  investigation  at 
this  time,  further  advances  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  legislation  has 
to  be  prepared  and  introduced  to  help 
the  police  department  in  their  tovesti- 
gative  work.  At  present  they  are  hamp- 
ered by  the  Mallory  decision  and  other 
recommendations  and  restrictions.  I 
will  cover  this  ground  In  a  few  days  when 
I  have  bills  prepared,  t  sincerely  hope 
the  two  items  introduced  today  will  re- 
ceive fast  action  of  the  committees  of  the 
House. 

H.R.  8845— OBSTRUCTION  OP 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  KINO  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meaoeh]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Rscord  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day, we  are  scheduled  to  take  up  H.R. 
8845.  the  so-called  obstruction  of  Inves- 
tigaUon  bilL 

I  studied  this  proposed  grant  of  power 
requested  by  the  Attorney  General,  both 
as  a  member  of  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.'^ 
I  beUeve  the  bill  is  a  bad  bill  and  should 
not  become  law.  I  also  believe  if  the 
Members  understand  the  implications 
inherent  in  this  grant  of  power,  they 
will  not  support  it. 

Accordingly,  I  am  sending  today  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  the  following 
letter  and  memorandum: 

CoNGRXss  or  THx  Unttzd  States, 

HOXTSX  or  RXPSXSKNTATZVCS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  6, 1962. 

DsAa  Coi.i.BAOTrK:  Wednesday,  August  8, 
1963,  we  are  scheduled  to  consider  HJt. 
8845,  the  so-called  obstruction  of  Investiga- 
tion bUl. 

This  extremely  controversial  measure  was 
debated  and  amended  extensively  In  the 
subcommittee  and  In  the  House  Judiciary 
Ckwunlttee.  and  there  Is  substantial  opposi- 
tion to  It  among  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 


I  think  It  is  a  bad  bUl  and  ought  to  t)e 
defeated.    I  have  set  forth  my  reasons  (n 
the  attached  memorandum  which  I  hope  ypu 
will  have  time  to  read  before  you  vote. 
Sincerely, 

George  Meader. 

Memorandum  bt  Hon.  George  Meader  Jiz 
HJi.  8845,  Obstruction  of  Investigation. 
August  6,  1962 

B.JR.  8845,  the  so-called  obstruction  of  Ih- 
vestigatlon  bill.  Is  listed  first  on  the  progrtjm 
for  Wednesday,  August  8,  1962. 

A  technical.  Federal  criminal  matter,  tl^ls 
bill  and  some  of  its  vague  and  amblguolis 
phraseology  will  be  difficult  to  explain  in  de- 
bate. For  that  reason,  sOme  of  us  who  Op- 
pose the  bill  believe  Members  should  be  Qs 
fully  advised  as  possible. 

HM.  8845  provides  a  $5,000  fine.  5  years  Jn 
Jail,  or  both,  for  Interfering  (In  certsjln 
ways)  with  "authorized"  (?)  "lnvestif|B- 
tlons"  (?) — whatever  these  words  m^y 
mean — of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi|p- 
tlon,  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Secret  Service  ( to  ibe 
added  by  amendment  on  floor ) ,  into  tjhe 
following  Federal  crimes :  ( 1 )  Murdler, 
(2)  kidnaping,  (3)  gambling,  (4)  narcotijcs. 
(5)  liquor,  (6)  prostitution,  (7)  extortion. 
(8)  bribery,  (9)  counterfeiting  (to  be  addpd 
by  amendment  on  floor),  (10)  natioQal 
security. 

On  the  surface  this  seems  desiral>(e. 
Everyone  hates  the  criminal,  partlculaady 
the  organized,  syndicated,  interstate  rack- 
eteer, and  wants  to  do  everything  necess|[|ry 
to  apprehend  and  punish  him. 

Looked  at  more  closely,  however,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  this  bill  would  vest  in 
Justice  and  Treasury  Investigators  a  weapt^n. 
the  use  of  which  would  not  be  limited  tp  a 
few  thousand  racketeers  but  would  also  be 
available  to  harass  185  million  citizens  of  t^e 
United  States. 

This  widespread  effect  would  have  b«en 
obviated  and  could  have  been  restricted  to 
organized,  syndicated  crime  if  we  b|ad 
adopted  the  approach  of  Representative 
Cramer,  of  Florida,  In  his  omnibus  bill.  H»R. 
6909. 

The  United  States,  and  many  States,  le<ng 
have  forbidden  the  bribery,  intimidation,  As- 
saulting, threatening,  forcing  or  suborning 
of  witnesses,  court  officers.  Jurors  and  others 
to  Interfere  with  Judicial,  grand  Jury  or  con- 
gressional proceedings  and  to  cause  a  mils- 
carriage  of  Justice. 

But  for  the  first  time  in  history,  in  either 
State  or  Federal  Jurisdictions,  a  proposal  abw 
Is  seriously  advanced  to  extend  the  sanctlc^ns 
protecting  the  integrity  of  formal  court  pfo- 
ceedlngs,  these  inhibitions  on  citizen  be- 
havior, to  support,  dignify  and  enhance  tihe 
informal,  sometimes  clandestine,  investiga- 
tive activities  of  a  sleuth. 

The  Justice  Department  has  failed  to  shpw 
that  this  additional  power  in  H.R.  8845  is 
needed.  They  have  not  met  the  burden  of 
proof.  The  three  Instances  they  cited,  Soor- 
atow  (false  statement  to  FHA),  Appalachian 
(conspiracy  of  underworld)  and  Scuttles 
(auto  theft)  were  Investigations  of  crimes 
other  than  those  enumerated  In  H.R.  89tt5. 
If  H.R.  8845  had  been  law  at  the  time  of 
these  investigations,  it  would  have  been  {no 
help  to  the  Justice  Department. 

This  legislation  has  had  a  stormy  history 
in  this  Congress.  August  2.  1961,  after 
amending  S.  1665  (companion  Senate  blU), 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  by  a  v<*te 
of  16  to  10,  refused  to  repwrt  It. 

This  year,  in  meeting  after  meeting,  bpth 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  H.R.  8845  was  debated  and  clc- 
bated  and  amended  and  amended.  Flnail|ly, 
on  April  3,  1962,  a  wholly  new  version,  not 
even  printed,  vrlth  only  one  typewritten  copy 
being  available,  was  substituted  by  a  vn^te 


of  17  to  15,  and  that  is  the  present  H.K..  8846, 
reported  on  a  voice  vote. 

This  language  not  being  satlsf8M:tory  to 
the  Justice  Department,  still  further  amend- 
ments are  now  in  the  process  of  being  drafted 
to  be  presented  during  debate  on  the  bill. 
without  having  been  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Since  a  rule  was  granted  May  24,  1962, 
H.R.  8845  has  appeared  on  the  program  three 
times  (June  4,  18,  25)  and  has  disappeared 
three  times  without  explanation.  Ordinarily 
three  times  is  enough. 

H.R.  8845  is  but  one  of  about  a  score  of 
bills  granting  more  power  requested  of  this 
Congress  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Eleven  of  these  requests  became  law  In  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress: 

1.  Public  Law  87-338,  amending  section  35 
of  title  18 — conveying  of  false  information 
concerning  the  doing  of  any  act  violating 
those  chapters  of  title  18  dealing  with  air- 
craft, shipping,  and  railroads. 

2.  Public  Law  87-368,  amending  section 
1073  of  title  18 — flight  to  avoid  prosecution 
or  giving  testimony. 

3.  Public  Law  87-216.  amending  chapter 
50  of  title  18 — transmission  of  bets,  wagers, 
and  related  information. 

4.  Public  Law  87-218,  amending  chapter 
61  of  title  18 — providing  means  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  combat  interstate  crime 
and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  enforcement 
of  their  criminal  laws  by  prohibiting  the  in- 
terstate transportation  of  wagering  para- 
phernalia. 

5.  Public  Law  87-306,  amending  section 
1362  of  title  18 — to  further  protect  the  In- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding penalties  for  malicious  damage  to 
communications  lines,  stations,  and  systems. 

6.  Public  Law  87-228,  amending  chapter 
95  of  title  17 — prohibiting  travel  or  trans- 
portation In  Interstate  commerce  in  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises. 

7.  Public  Law  87-371,  amending  chapter 
713  of  title  18 — prohibiting  transportation  of 
fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  In  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

8.  Public  Law  87-336,  amending  section 
5021  of  title  18 — the  Federal  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act. 

9.  Public  Law  87-353.  amending  chapters 
25.  31,  and  47  of  title  18 — the  forging,  coun- 
terfeiting, embezzling  or  stealing  of  bonds 
and  obligations  of  certain  lending  agencies, 
and  the  making  of  false  statements  thereof. 

10.  Public  Law  87-197,  amending  chapter 
20  of  title  49 — violations  of  Federal  Aviation 
Act. 

11.  Public  Law  87-221,  creating  chapter  31 
of  title  15 — destruction  of  property  moving 
in  Interstate  commerce. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  there  has 
already  been  another  item  of  criminal  legis- 
lation enacted: 

1.  Public  Law  87-486,  amending  section 
2385  of  title  18 — defining  the  term  "organize" 
as  used  In  the  chapter  on  "advocating  the 
overthrow  of  Government." 

The  following  four  bills  have  passed  the 
House  and  are  awaiting  action  In  the  other 
body: 

1.  H.R.  6691.  amending  sections  871  and 
3056  of  title  18 — providing  penalties  for 
threats  against  the  successors  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  to  authorize  their  protection  by 
the  Secret  Service. 

2.  H.R.  8140,  amending  various  chapters  of 
title  18 — to  strengthen  the  criminal  laws  re- 
lating to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. 

3.  H.R.  7037,  amending  section  3238  of 
title  18 — providing  for  offenses  not  commit- 
ted In  any  district. 

4.  H.R.  8038,  amending  section  491  of  title 
18 — prohibiting  certain  acts  involving  the 
use  of  tokens,  slugs,  disks,  devices,  papers. 
or  other  things  which  are  similar  In  size  and 
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shape  to  the  lawful  oolna  or  other  currency 
of  the  United  SUtee. 

Two  bills  have  paeeert  the  Houae  and  Sen- 
ate and  are  now  In  oonf  ermoe : 

1.  a.  167.  clTU  In^eatisattTe  dvnand  (re- 
turned by  the  Houae  J\Uy  18.  1062.  by  a 
vote  of  302  to  300)  with  Instructlona  to  In- 
sist on  the  House  limitations  on  the  At- 
torney Oenaral'B  subpena  power. 

a.  8.  1S68.  prohibition  against  IntersUte 
transportation  at  gambling  devices  contain- 
ing Immunity  grants  and  authorising  the 
Attorney  Oezieral  to  adopt  regulations  hav- 
ing the  force  of  criminal  laws. 

And  pending  In  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee are  three  Important  bills: 

1.  8.  1856,  authorlElng  grant  of  Immimlty 
of  witnesses  in  labor  racketeering  cases. 

2.  HJl.  10185.  authorising  wire  tapping, 
including  the  authority  to  tap  wires,  at  the 
Bole  flat  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  without 
coxirt  approvaL 

3.  HJl.  2852.  premerger  noUflcatlon. 

In  the  last  aeacion,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee reported  and  the  Hoiise  defeated  (by  a 
vot«  of  223  to  172)  on  August  29,  1061.  H.R. 
6242,  a  request  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
power  to  flz  salaries  in  his  Department  with- 
out regard  to  the  ClaeslflcaUon  Act. 

The  manner  in  which  powers  granted  for 
one  purpose  can  be  used  in  concerted  action 
to  accomplish  a  wholly  different  purpose 
than  that  for  which  the  grant  is  made  was 
demonstrated  to  the  country  in  the  calling 
of  grand  Juries  and  the  FBI  agents  knock- 
ing on  doors  before  dawn  in  the  steel  dis- 
pute. 

Further  grants  of  power  (however  worded) 
should  be  withheld  until  eonfldenoe  is  es- 
tablished that  such  power — 

1.  Is  necessary  to  maintain  order; 

2.  Doee  not  Infringe  the  liberties  of  ciU- 
Eens  more  than  Is  mefiiillsl  to  aoooraplish  a 
law  enforcement  objective  for  which  exist- 
ing suthorlty  is  inadequate: 

8.  wm  not  be  employed  to  aocomplUb  ends 
other  than  that  for  which  delegated. 
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H.R.  1149g:  A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  TO 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  THE 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  POR  FED- 
ERALLY IMPACTED  SCHOOL 
AREAS 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Rkoorj)  at  this  point  and  Include  ezti-ane- 
ous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
31.  1962, 1  submitted  a  statonent  to  the 
General  Subcommittee  tm  Education  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  In  support  of  HJl.  11496  which 
would  extend  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  assistance  program  for  federally 
impacted  school  areas.  lUs  biU  is 
vitally  necessary  to  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  C(riumbia  which 
is  seriously  handicapped  for  funds  due 
to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  Federal 
activity  in  Washington.  The  bill  would 
allow  the  District  to  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  Oovemment  for  revenue 
lost  from  private  sources  due  to  this  ac- 
tivity and  would  fulfill  the  pledge  un- 
dertaken by  Congress  to  education  In 
1950.    The  money  would  not  be  a  mere 


windfall,  but  a  compaisation  for  services 
rendered  by  the  city.  The  alternatives 
to  this  program  are  first,  to  decrease 
the  educational  facilities,  which,  as  I 
point  out  below,  is  an  unwise  decision  in 
this  day  and  age;  or  second,  to  increase 
the  taxes  on  the  non-Fedezal  segments 
of  the  District's  popiilatlon,  a  patently 
unfair  solution  to  the  problem. 

HJl.  11496  is  a  most  Important  bill 
for  the  educational  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  designed  to 
extend  to  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
provisions  of  20  XJS.C.  244(8),  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  local  educational  agencies  in  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities." 

By  every  standard,  Irrespective  of 
whether  the  children  reside  on  or  off 
Federal  real  estate,  the  National  Capital 
area,  and  especially  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, is  truly  an  impacted  area,  llie 
activity  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
creates  a  strain  on  the  local  budget 
which  is  not  present  when  the  com- 
mensurate activities  are  carried  on  by 
taxpaylng  private  enterprise. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  aid 
such  Impacted  areas  and  the  failure  to 
enact  this  amendment  would  result  In 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  fulfill  its  duty  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation.  We  cannot  in  this  day  and  age 
afford  to  cut  back  our  educational  fa- 
cilities especially  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Therefore,  it  is  most  important  that 
this  legislation  be  enacted  to  enable  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  have  an  educa- 
tional system  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  city. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGES  POR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLX7MBIA  JUVENILE 
COURT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  commented  on  the 
backlog  of  cases  pending  In  the  Juvenile 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
on  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
appoint  Judges  to  try  these  cases.  I 
have  noted  that  the  delay  in  making 
these  appointments  has  been  extended 
throughout  a  period  of  near^  5  months. 

I  am  now  glad  to  be  able  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
appointed  two  Judges  of  the  court  as 
provided  by  the  Congress  last  winter. 
I  extend  to  the  new  Judges  my  p^rnftr^i^i 
best  wishes.  They  will  need  the  best 
wishes  <tf  an  of  us  if  they  are  success- 
fully to  overcome  the  initial  handicap 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  cases  which  faces  them. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  it  will  be 
the  coatinutng  reepansibility  of  the  Oon- 
gress  to  watch  the  operation  of  the  court 
in  the  oomtng  months.  I  intend  to  ob- 
serve earefully  how  the  expanded  court 


is  meeting  Its  reBpoDsUrilitieB  to  an  the 
pe(9le  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
may  be  that  further  legislation  win  be 
required,  and.  if  it  is.  the  Oongiess  should 
be  prepared  to  provide  it  without 
unnecessary  delay. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Texas  [Mr.  Oonzalbz]  is  recognlMd  for 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  I  submitted  to  the  COiraaxs- 
sxoNAL  Rbookd  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks made  in  connection  with  the  de- 
bate on  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's 
portion  of  the  independoit  oBiou  appa:x>- 
priation  bill.  In  this  submission  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
"sick"  situation  within  FAA  that  is  in 
bad  need  of  some  doctoring. 

I  mentioned  that  this  Agency  operates 
under  a  cloud  of  concealment  and  for 
reasons  of  its  own  prefers  not  to  be 
forthright  with  the  public  or  this  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  it  has  devdoped  a  pa- 
tronizing attitude  toward  Congressmen, 
as  a  number  of  you  can  testify.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Agency  has  acquired 
this  attitude  by  simply  adopting  or  re- 
fiecting  the  attitude  of  its  Administra- 
tor. Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby. 

It  is  Mr.  Halaby,  and  Mr.  Halaby 
alone,  who  must  take  the  responsibility 
for  having  damaged  employee  morale 
and  security  to  the  dreadful  extent  to 
which  this  has  been  done  in  the  Agency. 
I  base  this  remark  on  my  penonal  con- 
versation with  the  air  trafflc  control  em- 
ployees both  within  my  district  and 
from  a  variety  of  points  outside  it. 

The  damage  to  employee  attitudes  has 
now  come  to  the  point  i^iere  It  affects 
the  Interests  of  the  flying  putdic,  and 
for  this  Halaby  should  answer. 

In  the  extension  of  my  ronarics  in  last 
Tuesday's  Rzcord  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  FAA  was  sugar-coating  the 
effectiv«iess  of  our  air  traffic  control 
system.  The  effectiveness  of  that  system 
is  not  fully  told  in  the  raw  statistics  of 
airplane  crashes  and  passenger  fatal- 
ities. I  called  your  attentiiHi  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Halaby  has  reported  to  you  less 
than  one-half  the  num.ber  of  near-misses 
Which  are  occurring  in  our  airlanew. 
Thls  fact  has  not  yet  been  published,  but 
I  am  confident  that  this  will  sorai  be 
generally  known.  It  is  w^  that  it 
should,  for  there  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  contrtdlers  and  coordinators  who 
operate  our  air  route  traffic  control  sys- 
tem should  have  more  nKxlem  equip- 
ment and  better  working  condltlcms 
than  they  now  possess.  I  am  for  the 
Agency  having  these,  and  I  also  feel 
strongly  that  the  Agexicy  should  have  a 
management  that  Inspires  confidence 
and  cooperation — something  that  is  ah- 
sent  from  the  present  picture. 

Let  me  give  you  a  timely  example  of 
the  Inadequacy  and  the  dangers  latent 
in  the  present  syston.  Ke^  in  mind 
that  the  Congress  created  FAA  a  few 
yean  ago  giving  it  broad,  unilateral 
powers  greater  than  those  poaseosed  by 
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most  Federal  agencies,  and  that  it  did 
this  in  the  wake  of  a  deadly  and  shock- 
ing air  accident  over  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  disaster  stirred  this  Nation  and  the 
conscience  of  the  Congress  produced  the 
powers  to  prevent  future  disasters  and 
has  provided  an  ever-increasing  budget 
that  will  soon  approach  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  We  must,  of  course,  make  allow- 
ances for  the  fact  that  this  was  being 
done  at  a  time  when  there  was  lots  of 
catching  up  to  do.  for  the  Nation's 
air  traflSc  controls  were  geared  to  visual 
flights  or  the  relatively  slow-moving 
DC-3.  With  the  jet  age  already  here, 
there  was  much  ground  to  cover  in  a 
hurry. 

Now  we  are  getting  warnings,  almost 
daily,  that  we  have  not  oeen  in  enough 
of  a  hurry. 

When  I  remarked  on  these  things  last 
Tuesday.  I  was  dismayed  to  learn  from 
a  telephone  call  that  very  night  that  the 
Nation  had  almost  been  confronted  with 
the  worst  air  mishap  of  our  history. 
This  was  another  so-called  near  miss. 
Let  me  describe  it  for  you : 

Visualize  two  jet  passenger  planes,  a 
TWA  880  jet  going  from  St.  Louis  to 
Los  Angeles  and  an  American  Airlines 
707  jet  bound  from  Los  Angeles  for 
St.  Louis.  These  planes  were  probably 
each  flying  600  miles  an  hour.  They 
were  approaching  each  other.  Both 
planes  on  jet  route  80  had  been  assigned 
the  same  33.000  foot  altitude  by  the  FAA 
air  traffic  control  and  were  in  the  same 
air  corridor.  They  were  set  on  a  colli- 
sion course  with  each  other  imbeknown 
to  either  pilot  and  they  were  approaching 
each  other  over  Salinas,  Kans..  at  a 
probable  1.200  miles  per  hour. 

At  5  miles  distance  an  approaching 
plane  Is  but  a  tiny  speck  on  the  pilot's 
wlndahleld.  Yet.  at  such  a  speed.  U  the 
pUot  sees  the  speck  at  all,  he  has  but  15 
seconds  In  which  to  get  InstrucUona  from 
the  ground  to  vector  around,  or  to  do  It 
on  his  own  motion.  As  It  happens,  the 
TWA  pilot  alttrcd  his  course  and  missed 
the  other  plant  by  «  reported  several 
hundred  (eet  It  was  similar  to  the 
head-on  ooUislon  haiard  that  occurred 
ntar  Cltvtltnd  on  Maroh  18,  and  was 
rtporttd  on  almost  S  months  later  on 
Julys. 

But  have  you  wondered  how  this  in- 
cident over  Kansas  bMame  known  and 
found  its  way  into  the  press?  My  in- 
formation is  that  it  came  not  from  Mr. 
Halaby  or  by  decision  of  the  Agency.  It 
came  from  a  Up  to  a  reporter  who 
confronted  an  FAA  public  relations  ofQce 
with  his  queries  and  got  oonflrmation. 

But  however  it  came,  I  say  to  this 
House  that  there  are  more  facts  to  be 
related  about  this  Agency  and  It  Is  our 
duty  to  give  them  attention.  We  can  be 
grateful  that  we  know  about  the  Kansas 
incident,  if  we  will  take  it  as  a  timely 
warning  and  a  providential  reminder 
that  FAA  needs  and  should  receive  our 
scrutiny  and  attention. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  will  take  up 
hearings  on  this  Agency's  appropria- 
tions. I  trust  it  will  seize  Its  opportunity 
to  give  us  some  of  the  answers  and  some 
of  the  facts  that  Mr.  Halaby  thinks  are 
none  of  our  business. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  POSITION  ON  TRE 
AFRICAN  CONTINENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  ordler 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Williams]  is  recognized  fjor 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  strange  disharmonies  in  the  condi^ct 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  over  a  period  of  many  years  tire 
its  contradictions,  so  well  illustrated  by 
our  dealings  with  the  Republic  of  Souith 
Africa,  the  only  effective  pro-Westepn 
nation  on  the  African  Continent. 

Long  recognized  by  our  more  far- 
visioned  military  and  naval  planners  f|or 
its  strategic  importance  in  event  lof 
closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  for  Its 
logistical  value.  South  Africa  has  a  loca- 
tion with  respect  to  ocean  transportatlpn 
that  makes  that  country  vital  to  Westei'n 
security.  In  contrast  with  the  realistic 
appraisals  of  our  strategists,  certain  ele- 
ments in  our  Department  of  State  htjve 
engaged  in  reckless  meddling  in  the  Ui- 
ternal  affairs  of  this  friendly  p>ower. 

Unfortunately,  the  mass  media  of  the 
United  States  and  their  publicists  hajve 
generally  failed  to  give  our  people  a  trlie 
picture  of  South  Africa  and  its  probleajis, 
thereby  contributing  toward  bringing 
about  serious  misunderstandings  and 
confusion  that  could  impair  the  vital  in- 
terests of  our  country  and.  indeed,  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

It  was,  therefore,  refreshing  to  read  ftn 
illuminating  paper  on  South  Africa,  de- 
livered on  March  12,  1962.  by  W.  J. 
LeRoux  of  the  South  African  Embassy 
before  the  distinguished  membership  of 
the  Cosmos  Club  in  Washington,  DC. 

I  insert  Mr.  LeRoux's  remarks  at  tifiis 
point  in  the  Rccord  : 

South  Aihicai  PosmoN  on  tkk  AntKMN 
Continent  ' 

Th«  ■tory  of  the  ev«r-oh«nglnB  polttHal 
two*  of  Afrlo*  during  the  iMt  few  yenri  th** 
the  anUotp«tioni  ftnd  prophealea  ol  furtner 
ohAngM  to  oome  In  the  future,  reKde  RV)re 
like  a  oh«pt«r  in  »  itorybook  thftn  la  a 
book  on  InternAttonikl  eonatUutlon«l  dei»i. 
opment.  The  yeara  loeo  and  1061  w*r« 
Afrtoft'a  yeara  and  brought  About  mi  «n> 
tlrtly  n«w  ploturt  snd  vlaton  of  dark  ArrjcA 
M  It  «M  known  up  to  rMtnt  timN,  It  )tKa 
alao  brought  about  a  aevere  Impnct  on  wofUt 
affaire  and  world  phlioeophlea,  the  full  «x< 
tent  of  which  haa  not  yet  been  nued.  Ithe 
African  mttamorphocla  of  thla  decade  ii 
•un  In  the  mtlUng  pot  and  only  the  fooltah 
may  dart  to  propheay  the  Influence  of  «he 
African  Continent  and  the  Afrloan  people* 
on  world  aff«lra  of  tomorrow.  It  m|ky, 
nevertheleaa,  be  aald  that  thla  altuauon— &e 
awakening  of  thla  continent  from  lu  can- 
turlM-old  alumber— preaented  a  vaatly  dif- 
ferent outlook  to  world  powers  with  their 
atrugglea  for  alUea  and  allnementa  in  t^e 
ever-continuing  atruggle  of  balance  of  powfer. 
Africa  baa,  over  a  few  yeara,  forced  Itaelf  bn 
the  attention  of  even  the  leaat  obaervant 
peraon  In  the  Weatern  World  and  probably 
alio  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Let  t)«#re 
be  no  doubt  Africa,  In  Its  present  stage  of 
development,  may  be  underdeveloped — nftay 
in  certain  places,  be  unci vlllwd— but  It  will, 
relatively  speaking,  play  a  more  vital  part 
in  the  affairs  of  man  on  this  earth  than  atiy 
other  continent.  It  stands  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween two  great  ideologies  from  the  B|st 
and  the  West,  and  the  one  who  eventually 
conquers  Africa  could  be  the  victor  in  waild 
affairs. 


This  young  giant  Is  gradually  awakening 
and  at  the  moment  Its  mood  Is  one  of  anger 
and  frustration — at  times  a  blind  and  un- 
realistic anger.  Nevertheless  It  should  be 
taken  Into  consideration  whether  this  anger 
is  of  the  masses  of  Africa  or  whether  it  Is 
the  anger  of  a  few  peoples  and  groups  from 
this  continent,  the  fact  that  Africa  has 
emerged,  some  may  think  prematurely,  to 
international  stature  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  become  an  important  factor  between 
East  and  West  are  the  direct  results  of  the 
actions  of  the  world  powers  themselves.  It 
is  only  the  foolish  who  may  still  argue  that 
Africa,  with  Its  recently  achieved  freedoms, 
has  not  become  involved  in  the  cold  war. 
It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cold  war  and  It 
will,  In  the  near  future,  play  an  even  more 
Important  part  In  the  world  struggle.  With 
it  came  a  new  phenomenon  of  appeasements 
and  accommodation  which  is  covering  up  the 
real  problems  of  Africa — which  will  not  bring 
about  a  solution.  It  Is  unrealistic  and  Is 
based  on  the  concept  of  bargaining  with  both 
sides,  playing  the  lowest  bidder  against  the 
highest  and  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
manding, and  less  loyal. 

For  the  world,  however,  the  efforts  of  the 
white  man — who  has  really  developed  Africa 
up  to  now  and  who  has  done  most  for  the 
development  of  black  Africa's  underdevel- 
oped masses,  these  white  men  are  pushed 
to  the  background  for  the  price  of  African 
appeasement.  The  number  of  Independent 
countries  In  Africa  grew  from  a  few  not 
many  years  ago  to  29  at  the  present  time, 
and  to  this  number  more  will  have  to  be 
added  during  1962  and  1963.  In  the  United 
Nations,  whose  main  objective  is  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  this  new  bloc  of  Independent 
African  countries  has  already  claimed  for 
Itself  an  Important  role — a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  lobbies  and  voting 
chambers  of  this  world  organization.  At  times 
Its  angers  and  frustrations,  and  also  Its  am- 
bitions and  inhibitions,  are  apt  to  be  short- 
sighted when  It  comes  to  the  Inherent  rlghta 
of  other  peoples  who  have  lived  on  the  Afri- 
can Continent  for  centuries  and  who  can 
claim  to  be  as  much  African  as  the  black 
people*  from  that  continent. 

South  Africa  Is  a  charter  member  of  the 
old  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Na- 
tions It  hKs  been  an  independent  state 
long  before  mnny  uf  the  new  African  leaders 
were  even  born  It  hna  always  realtned  that 
sooner  or  later  U^e  peoplea  of  Africa  Hflll  be 
growing  and  developing  toward  nationhood 
And  U)At  the  atnge  would  come  where  the  new 
emeritng  atatea  uf  Africa  will  take  their 
aland,  aide  by  aide,  with  other  world  natUma. 
Huuth  Africa  haa  however  at  all  Umea  •tre»ae<i 
the  lm|K>rt«nt  fact  thnt  Independence  ahould 
not  be  Rrnnt«d  prf>mKturely  and  that  It 
■hnuld  b*  bnsed  on  the  Inherent  abllltlea  nf 
these  new  Afrlrnn  nations  In  rule  thtmatlvee 
without  outside  Interference. 

Ouuide  AsslaUncc  should  not  became  more 
important  and  more  vlUl  than  the  peoples' 
own  abilities  to  rule  and  to  govern  them- 
selves. This  sober  atUtude  has,  In  postwar 
years,  not  alwnya  been  adhered  to  and  as  maj 
have  been  anticipated  brought  about  scores 
of  basic  problems,  not  only  for  thee*  new 
African  nations  themselves,  but  alao  for  the 
world  powers,  world  blocs  and  the  United 
Nations  as  such.  It  Is  still  South  Africa's 
belief  that  no  people  worthy  of  their  exist- 
ence can  be  oppressed  indeflnltely  but  It 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  greater  sin  to 
give  or  to  grant  Independence  to  such  people 
before  they  have  developed  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  rule  and  govern  themselves. 
That  has  always  been  our  policy  and  still  Is 
and  we  sincerely  hope  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  act  in  a  sober  and  healthy  attitude  toward 
the  future  Independence  of  the  African  peo- 
ples within  South  Africa's  own  borders.  It 
Is  my  Intention  to  give  you  later  on  a  picture 
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of  South  Africa's  efforta  toward  develop- 
ment of  her  own  African  nations,  but  at  the 
moment  please  allow  me  to  give  you  a  little 
background  of  present-day  Soutb  Africa — 
bow  It  has  developed  to  become  a  bastion  of 
Western  civilization,  and  the  strongest  fort 
against  oommuniem  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent. 

I  am  addressing  you  today  as  an  African,  a 
white  African — as  much  an  African  as  any 
other  human  being  from  that  continent  can 
claim  to  be. 

What  makes  an  African? 

What  makes  an  American? 

I  am  as  much  an  African  as  you  are  Amer- 
icans. At  least  six  generations  of  my  family 
were  born  In  South  Africa.  They  came  to  my 
fatherland  centuries  ago. 

The  histories  of  both  our  coiuitrles  go  back 
to  about  three  and  a  half  centiules.  The 
vanguard  of  oiu-  European  ancestors  of  three 
and  a  half  centuries  ago— seeking  new  con- 
tinents to  dlf  cover  and  new  horizons  to  ez- 
plc»-e — spread  from  Europe  over  the  western 
and  southern  seas.  At  about  the  same  time 
pioneers  from  the  same  origins  migrated  to 
North  America,  while  others  braved  the 
southern  oceans.  When  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Co.  sailed  to  the  Americas,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Co.  went  southward  and  In  1662 
established  a  halfway  station  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  built  the  Fort  of  Oood 
Hope — the  same  time  that  your  Port  Amster- 
dam was  built,  which  later  became  New 
York. 

In  the  same  way  as  peoples  from  Europe 
came  to  the  United  States  of  America  to 
form  a  new  nation  here,  so  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  groups  came  to  South 
Africa  to  form  a  nation  on  African  soil. 

With  the  peoples  from  Europe  came  their 
great  Ideals,  valuer,  aspirations,  religion  and 
culture  which  eventually  formed  the  basis 
of  the  American  nation.  In  the  came  way 
"Burope"  with  everything  it  stood  for  In  Its 
great  eras  of  elvlllaatlon,  came  to  South 
Africa  and  with  those  same  values,  the  new 
South  African  nation  emerged.  As  in  the 
oact  with  America,  where  Bngliata  Purltana 
oam*  h«r«  flnt,  tht  flrtt  Duteh  Mttltmtnt 
in  South  Africa  was  later  ■trtngthantd  by 
arrlTala  from  Pranot,  Oermany,  the  Sean- 
dlnavlan  eountrlea.  England,  ■eotiand.  and 
Xr«Und— thus  tht  ntw  natloa  wm  l>ora  on 
Afrlotn  toll. 

In  if  Unit«d  lUiM  of  AmmriM  ont  Un« 
tuaga,  namely  ■nflish,  aurTlvvd— 4b  touth 
Afrloa  w«  today  hav«  two  languag***  BAg* 
Itth  find  AfrikMana,  with  %h«  )att«r  %h»  youn|< 
Mt  ind  ont  of  tht  moit  tfyagmlo  of  Wtil- 
trn  Unfutfti. 

Hit  tant  Atlantlo  OotMi  thtl  brought  tht 
grtattst  olvltttatloB  tht  world  htt  tvtr  ttta, 
tht  olvUltatlon  of  Wtittrn  luropt,  to  North 
Amtrlot.  ilro  brought  tht  elvUlittlon  to  tht 
Afrlotn  Oontlntnt— to  South  Afrtot.  whtrt 
tht  AtUntlo  mttu  with  tnethtr  irttt  oottn, 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Rtrt  on  the  aouthera 
tip  of  Africa,  whtrt  ootans  and  elvUUHkUona 
mttt,  tht  rooti  of  tht  Wttttm  oiTilisttion 
of  tht  AtlAhUo  Oottn,  thrlftd  on  tht  toil 
of  a  Ttitly  itrtaft  oontintnt. 

Bo  Europe  grew  in  Afriea  and  with  it  a 
new  frontier  of  Western  oulturt  was  estab- 
lished. 

But  tht  ptralltl  |ott  on. 

In  tht  Unlttd  Statta  tht  ptoplt  wtnt  wttt 
over  the  prairies  until  they  rtaohed  tht  ataa, 
taking  along  with  them  development  and 
elvlllaatlon.  In  South  Africa  the  pioneers 
went  north  over  tht  plaioa  of  aouthtm  Afrtoa 
and  with  thtm  thty  alto  took  along  thtlr 
great  valuet.  religion,  and  culture. 

Moving  through  the  uninhabited  areas  of 
South  Africa,  the  white  pioneers  encoun- 
tered many  remnants  of  tribes  fleeing  from 
other  stronger  trlbtt.  Unitai  attadctd  thtm- 
aelvta  thatt  plontera  moTlng  furthtr  north 
into  South  Africa  never  destiuyed 


derdeveloped   tribes.     They  were  protectors 
and  gave  guidance. 

It  Is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  perspec- 
tive that  we  shoiild  examine  what  men  of 
European  origin  have  achieved  in  South 
Africa. 

Their  nxunbers  were,  and  still  are,  small, 
but  they  have  left  an  unmistakable  Impres- 
sion on  this  part  of  Africa. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  white  man, 
his  know-how  and  enterprise.  South  Africa 
has  been  developed  to  (1)  the  only  indus- 
trial giant  on  the  African  Continent;  (2) 
the  country  where  the  per  capita  income  is 
60  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  next 
African  country  and  three  times  as  high  as 
the  average  In  the  rest  of  Africa;  (3)  the 
country  which  produces  three  times  as  much 
steel  (always  a  criteria  of  development)  than 
the  rest  of  the  African  States  combined;  (4) 
the  country  with  electrical  power  generating 
double  that  of  the  rest  of  Africa;  (5)  a 
country  which  produces  87  percent  of  the 
coal  in  Africa;  (6)  a  country  which  takes 
more  than  one-third  of  all  U.S.  exports  to 
Africa:  (7)  the  country  which  has  more  UjS. 
capital  Invested  thim  any  country  In  the 
African  Continent;  (8)  the  country  with 
railway  freight  traffic  more  than  half  of  the 
total  in  Africa  with  the  largest  network  of 
electric  railroads  outside  Europe  and  the 
United  States:  (9)  the  country  which  pos- 
sesses 41  percent  of  the  motor  vehicles  in 
Africa  and  about  60  percent  of  its  telephones; 
(10)  the  country  which  produces  60  percent 
of  the  world's  gold  annually:  (11)  the  coun- 
try with  the  largest  oil  from  coal  plant 
in  the  world;  and  (12)  the  country  with  po- 
litical stability  without  precedent  on  the 
African  Continent. 

Who  are  the  people  who  developed  this 
industrial  giant,  this  Western  civilisatton 
and  fortress  against  communism  in  Africa? 

They  art  (1)  3  million  whites;  (2)  about 
10  mUiion  Bantu,  i.e.,  blacks,  divided  into 
at  least  seven  basic  ethnic  groups  speaking 
amongst  themselves  doaens  of  languages 
and  toorta  of  dialtota;  (8)  about  1^  mlUlon 
oolortds:  and  (4)  about  half  a  million 
ptoplt  Of  Atlatlo  origin— tht  dttotndanta 
of  indtnturtd  labortra  who  wert  brought 
by  tht  Bngllah  to  South  Africa  bttwttn 
iteo  and  1810  to  work  in  the  sugaroaat 
fltlda  of  tht  thtn  Sngllth  eolony  of  Natal. 
Tht  grtat  probltm  faelng  touth  Afrloa  to 
how  to  work  out  a  iTtttm,  a  way  to  llvt, 
a  modua  vlvtndl,  for  thttt  dlfftrtnt  ptoplta 
to  livt  in  harmony  toMthtr,  taking  wto 
eonaldtrattoB  (1)  tht  difftrtnt  Itvtla  of  dt« 
vtlopmtnt  and  tWUtaatlon  which  vary  from 
tht  vtry,  ntf  prUaltln  to  tht  hlghttt  torn 
of  Wttttrn  ctvlllaatloni  (i)  tht  dlfftrtnt 
tulturtt.  with  tht  dlfftrtnt  backgrounda  and 
languagtt  inoktn  bjr  all  thttt  ptoplt— 
Wttttm.  African,  and  Oriental  in  outlook: 
and  (1)  tht  dlfftrtnt  artM  In  whloh  thttt 
ptopltt  havt  llvtd  for  etnturltt  and  whloh 
could  bt  talltd  thtlr  traditional  homtlanda. 

Xb  view  of  all  theet  factors  what  do  wt 
auggtat? 

Piratly.  wt  rtjtct  inttgratlon  which  mutt 
mtan  tht  tvtntual  luhmtrftnot  of  tht  nu- 
mtrloally  amalltr  whltt  nation  and  hla  eul« 
turta. 

Wt  rtjeet  a  multlraolal  country  beoauat 
htotory  hat  ahown  that  it  haa  ntvtr  worktd 
in  tht  paat  with  majorltltt  and  mlnorltlta 
within  tht  lamt  atatt.  Znattad  of  a  multi- 
racial aooitty  which  must  lead  to  tht  swamp- 
ing of  the  developed  minority  by  the  under- 
developed majority  we  suggest  a  permanent 
"live  and  let  Uve"  program— a  white  atate 
attting  an  tzamplt  to  and  adding  well- 
founded,  orderly  development  to  neighbor- 
ing black  states  within  South  Africa.  Bach 
group,  white  and  black,  having  full  rights 
and  prlvilegee  to  live  the  lives  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  have  developed  over 
the  otnturiea  In  their  own  fashion,  without 
the  danger  of  one  being  destroyed  by  the 


other  and  wlUiout  the  fear  of  one  being 
subservient  to  the  other. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  development 
to  full  nationhood  of  the  Bantu  should 
proceed  systematically,  in  pace  with  his 
capabilities. 

Unlike  other  authorities  In  Africa  we  did 
not  start  at  the  top — we  reversed  the  process 
of  starting  with  a  small  group  of  the  finished 
product.  Instead,  we  are  carefully  preparing 
our  Bantu  masses  for  an  ever-growing  share 
of  responsibility. 

Thirdly,  we  believe  In  upllftment  through 
self-help  and  self-r\Ue,  leading  to  truly  Inde- 
pendent states  with  truly  Independent  state 
of  minds  of  the  people,  contrasting  with 
Independence  In  name  only.  Independence 
demands  responsibility.  The  Bantu  are  be- 
ing trained  to  become  cognisant  of  what 
these  responsibilities  entail. 

Whether  a  state  may  stand  independently 
depends  entirely  on  whether  its  citizenry  is 
capable  of  handling,  and  ready  for,  that  re- 
sponsibility. Spoon  feeding  has  never.  In 
the  history  of  man,  created  a  new  nation. 
Nationhood  must  come  from  within  the  soiil 
of  a  group  or  nation.  It  must  come  from  the 
Inherent  or  attained  abilities  of  a  group  of 
people  brought  together  by  the  same  Ideals, 
the  same  culture  and  the  same  way  of  life. 
This  must  apply  not  only  to  poUtlcal  devel- 
opment but  also  to  cultural  and  economic 
development.  It  does  not  mean  that  eueh 
a  new  nation  shovUd  do  everything  Itself — 
surely  It  should  be  aided  in  Its  desires — but 
It  must,  at  all  times,  be  within  their  capa- 
bilities and  scope. 

Before  coming  to  the  preeent-day  devel- 
opments in  South  Africa  toward  nationhood 
tot  her  black  peoples  so  that  white  and  black 
can  live  together  In  peace,  without  the  one 
being  a  danger  to  the  other — ^I  would  like 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  foundation  stonee 
on  which  theee  atructurea  of  nationhood  for 
our  black  peoplee  have  been  built. 

The  basis  of  Weatera  aoelety  is  famUy  life. 
The  same  appliee  to  the  Bantu  peoplee.  But 
proper  family  life  la  not  poaetUe  without 
proper  houaing. 

That  waa  target  No.  1  in  the  upllftment 
and  development  not  only  of  indivMuala 
but  also  of  familiee  and,  eventually,  natlona. 
A  housing  program  without  parallel  on  tht 
Afrlean  oontintnt  and  oat  of  tht  mott  ambl- 
tloua  tvtr  Uokltd  in  tht  world,  wai  ttarltd 
in  Bouth  Afriea  about  a  dtoadt  aio.  It  haa 
advanced  to  the  ttagt  whtrt  within  i  ytart 
Bouth  Africa  will  havt  no  tluma  left  in  tht 
urban  artaa.  Mora  than  IM.OOO  houtta  wtrt 
•rtettd  th  tht  major  elttti  of  touth  AtHea 
for  htr  Bantu  ptopltt.  Thoutaadt  of  houatt 
in  tnurely  ntw  townahipa  of  tht  Bantu  homt- 
landa art  now  bttng  built    mort  than  g|.000. 

Targtt  No.  I:  An  Important  oorntrttont 
la  htlptai  ptoplt  to  htlp  thamatlvtt  It 
•duoatloa.  South  Afrloa  waa  aot  to  mueh 
Intermted  in  the  training  of  a  few  of  the 
Bantu  peoplee.  Xt  realtmd  that  euccees 
would  lie  in  the  education  of  the  mMtee. 
Prom  IMO  to  1960  tht  numbtr  of  B\ntu 
puplU  laortaatd  ftvt  tlmta.  to  1.800.000. 
Bxpendlture  on  education  increaaed  16 
times.  It  waa  reallaed  too.  that  once  edu- 
cation had  reaohed  thia  aeale,  it  would  be 
moat  unfair  not  to  provide  education  up  to 
the  hlffhett  Itvtla.  and  apart  from  ovtr 
6,000  aohoola  for  tht  Bantu  and  46  indus- 
trial schools  there  are.  at  the  moment,  2JBO0 
Bantu  students  enrolled  at  the  various  uni- 
versities, including  three  univereitiee  estab- 
llahed  during  recent  yeara  aolely  for  ^intu 
atudenta  in  their  own  future  atatta.  for  their 
own  people.  We  have  also  provided  amply 
In  the  fields  oS  medical  care  and  amongst 
the  many  hospitals — the  Baragwanath  Bos- 
pltal  for  the  Bantu,  with  2,500  beds,  stands 
out  aa  the  blggeet  on  the  whole  African 
Continent  and  Southern  Hemltphere.  Aa 
far  as  a  speclallxed  institution  is  concerned. 
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it  Is  oiM  ot  th»  leMUng  hoapiUls  In  the 
world.  We  proTlde  tree  medical  and  hos- 
pital oart  for  those  who  reqtUxe  It. 

But  here  apda  we  try  to  itreai  the  Im- 
portanee  of  self-help  and.  apart  from  more 
than  aoo  Bantu  medloal  dootors  In  South 
Africa,  we  alio  proTlde  for  the  training  of 
Bantu  nurses.  '  At  Durban  we  are  training 
aoBwhlta  dootors  and  at  the  Tarioua  hoe- 

etala  there  ve  already  a  ftw  thouaand 
Attt  Buraea  and  tralneea. 

X  ean  also  touch  on  our  eflTorts  aa  far  as 
aoolal  welfara  and  other  sarrioee  are  eon- 
oiratd,  UMludlBff  paaaloaa  for  tht  aftd,  but 
X  UMl  to  oooM  to  OM  of  tba  noil  wuotal 
OMtiltoM  aM  MoMama  of  davaloplBi  tht 
iaalu  ptopto  ot  toulh  Afrtaa  on  a  broad 
baata  toiMrd  MU  battoabood. 

Mbvlbi  tooMd  attar  ttia  Inlaraata  abd 
)kMtb|  pi«vt«t«  ««ira)«Mb«b%  for  wit  b)«ak 
MOBla  Ob  «U  ibHi  wmobl  Wt^  obt  tb 
Ibtia  tWirobl  i^arM  «•  art  bo«  toady  to 
babd  onr  to  aaaaa  ot  tboaa  aamaMo  ot  ban* 
Mtbf  lbom«  ibo  iNl  foi^obaibUtUH  wbt«b 
^UMiA  to OtoblWl  tb«ipib«ObMv 

A^ottl  0  AOillk  0|o  o\if  Mno  Mlblilirv 
S».  »x  IK  ^romooiC  bbbottboa*  too  f^%  oHm 
%iy«ard  aalf«r>kko  abd  •aktHTb^'^HkiMAt  at  toe 
MobtM  ot  too  THbifeoi  tomtoryv 

Tmo  Mkhiotof  btoobt  obbo^MMimobi  tot  too 
Ttobiltol  by  too  ivtoM  Uibiitor  lo  too  botvuoi 
oatooMO  Obd  toUow^torou^  ot  ow  petley 
ot  aeparato  detalopmeat.  Perhapa  we  ha^ 
been  mlsuaderetood  by  many  and  we  have 
aleo  auffatad  attacks  which  <tulto  dearly 
aprlag  from  aalflah  Intereata  and  objtetltes 
of  eoontrtea  and  tndlYlduala  with  Com- 
munlats  and  fellow  travelers  who  have  only 
one  goal  In  mind,  and  that  Is  to  create  as 
mxieh  chaos  as  possible  in  the  most  stable 
country  on  the  AfMean  Continent.  Destruc- 
tion of  present-day  fitouth  Africa,  the  only 
reliable  independent  African  fiiend  of  the 
West  and  one  of  the  very  few  antl-Com- 
munlst  bastions  on  that  continent,  will  make 
the  conquest  of  this  strategleaUy  situated 
continent  much  easier  for  the  enemies  of 
the  West. 

Statements  are  often  made  which  indicate 
to  an  Incorrect  appreciation  of  the  position 
of  South  Africa,  as  vrell  as  the  true  alms 
of  the  Oovemment's  policy.  Tor  example 
it  Is  said  that  it  is  Cknemment  policy  to 
opprees  its  nonwhite  peoples;  to  insure  ever- 
lasting domination  by  the  wliite;  to  perpet- 
uate a  system  which  denies  fundamental 
human  and  political  rights  to  nonwhltes; 
and  Uiat  It  will  never  allow  them  any  form 
of  franchise. 

I  would  like  to  answer  these  accusations 
vrlth  docmnentary  evidence  of  what  Is  being 
done  by  showing  you  a  film  at  the  end  of 
my  address. 

To  insure  human  rights  for  the  Bantu 
and  to  nuike  it  possible  for  them  not  only 
to  participate  fully  in  the  affairs  at  their 
countries  but  to  be  able  to  achieve  abeoltzte 
authority  in  their  traditional  homelands,  at 
present  vrlthin  the  borders  of  South  Africa, 
the  South  African  Government  has  evolved 
the  policy  of  separate  development. 

The  situation  perhape  becomes  clear  when 
one  realizes  that  in  the  southern  pcntlon  of 
Africa,  a  large,  practically  unlnhaMtated 
area  was  settled  almost  simultaneously  by 
the  whites  from  the  south  and  the  Bantu 
from  the  north,  the  greater  part  by  white 
X)eople  and  a  variety  of  smaller  parts  of  the 
land  by  black  people  from  central  Africa 
and  further  northward. 

Fundamentally,  vrfalte  rule,  first  by  the 
British  Ctovemment  and  later  by  the  South 
African  Government,  was  generally  recog- 
nised as  right  until  the  Second  World  War 
when,  for  reasons  well  known,  the  move- 
ment for  granting  separate  statehood  to 
national  units  v^ilch  were  formerly  governed 
by  others,  grew. 

In  most  cases  this  did  not  mean  the  crea- 
tion of  multiracial  states.  When  minori- 
ties of  great  racial  divergence  were  linked. 


it  soon  appeared  that  they  had  very  Uttle 
chance  of  surviving,  and  certainly  now  of 
them  retained  control  even  though  jbhey 
may  have  had  experience  and  a  great  dflgree 
of  development. 

South  Africa  vrlshed  to  fall  In  line  With 
the  new  trend  of  granting  separate  stateBood 
to  national  units  formerly  governed  by 
others.  Its  problem  was  how  to  achieve 
Juitloe  with  regard  to  political  rlghtO  for 
eaeh  different  group.  Including  their  ylght 
of  survival. 

The  South  African  Qovemment  has.  ti^  the 
light  of  all  thU,  chosen  the  only  alteriiatlve 
to  Intofration,  \\  haa  chosen  to*  aclf^reillaa* 
tlon«  to  tot  utmost  extent  posathle,  for  l»ach 
■roup, 

Tbia  maana  that  tt  U  wUUng  to  gratM  to 
too  Babto  naUona  ot  Bouto  Atr\9^  the 
o|i^l\iblly  to  worb  OMi  toalr  own  daaU<^^*« 
aa  tola  ima  tHirod  byv  oM  gronvad  to,  naw 
atotoa  to  otoar  porta  <4  Atrtea.  Agalnali  tou 
baabffoubd  toa  frtme  Miniate?  reee«^tb»  an* 
bo\m«a4t  dototta  valattof  to  tba  gfantwg  ^ 
laltMlo^^orbibabl  to  toa  TtobabaT,  toa  Arat 
loblM  bomatamlv  Ut  aoaoHlaufa  wUlu  toa 
pHnato^  ot  aa)SdatoNbtoaUm\  toa  tvw* 
*wvin««\%  ot  toa  BapviMIe  le  twmi^ymt  Iwttiv 
too  rtqvtaat  «t  tola  Bantu  homeland  b|i  ald-^ 
tbt  IV  lb  ovory  poaalblo  way,  on  toa  ntad 
tolb<lobOAdobco> 

The  Oovomnnml  la  prepared  to  granl  th« 
Tranabal  a  new  eonatltutton  which  wii|  cr*> 
ate  a  parliament  and  a  cabinet  ot  mudstem 
tor  that  territory,  based  on  toe  principibe  of 
Wcatcrn  democracy,  and  also  based  oa  hla> 
torleal  political  development  of  this  Bantu 
people,  with  philosophies  at  times  sttlange 
to  our  Western  vray  of  life. 

In  consultation  with  the  leaders  dt  the 
Transkel.  the  details  of  the  constltutli)n  Is 
being  worked  out.  It  will  be  a  wholly 
Bantu  parliament  and  cabinet  since  white 
South  African  inhabitants  of  that  area  will 
have  no  political  rights  there  but  will  txer- 
cise  their  votes  within  the  Republic  of  tiouth 
Africa.  In  the  same  way,  the  Transkel 
Bantu  In  the  Republic  will  exercise  Ithelr 
votes  in  the  Transkel  parliament.  A  sep- 
arate Transkel  citizenship  for  the  Bantu 
will  be  granted.  The  powers  now  being  en- 
trusted to  this  new  Bantu  parliament!  will 
be  substantial  and  will  Increase  as  titi  or- 
ganization becomes  capable  of  undertiiking 
the  remaining  duties.  It  is  hoped  tha^  the 
new  system  of  self-rule  which  must  leftd  to 
political  Independence,  can  become  opera- 
tive early  in  1963. 

Political  development  must  natiiraDly  be 
accompanied  by  economic  development  on  a 
substantial  scale.  Various  plans,  including  a 
6-year  program  for  development  In  the  eco- 
nomic sphere  of  the  Transkel,  amountfelig  to 
well  over  aiOO  million,  were  announced.  The 
South  African  Government  will  give  atlslst- 
ance,  too,  in  the  building  up  of  a  proper  civil 
service  for  this  new  state  and  others  that 
may  follow.  White  officials  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  of|  the 
Transkel  in  order  to  train  and  consult  twith 
Bantu  civil  servants,  who  will  eventually  flu 
all  the  posts  in  this  new  state. 

What  has  been  announced  for  the  Tra»skei 
is  an  example  of  how  the  South  African  pov- 
ernment  will  fully  implement  Its  polldy  of 
separate  development  for  each  of  the  Bantu 
nations  as  soon  as  they  feel  capable  of  tak- 
ing the  same  step. 

An  enormous  program  for  the  developihent 
and  political  self-realization  of  each  nat^nal 
group  is  therefore  being  entered  upon.  ^This 
must  destroy  the  fallacy  that  white  ext^m- 
iBts  hold  sway  In  South  Africa.  The  coopera- 
tion already  being  obtained  for  these! pro- 
grams give  lie  to  the  misconception  that 
there  is  an  ever-widening  chasm  between 
whites  and  nonwhltes  in  South  Africa.  Al- 
though external  and  some  internal  fororte,  as 
well  as  agitation,  have  succeeded  in  creating 
ill  feeling,  the  white  people,  with  few  excep- 
tions, F«"actlce  great  tolerance  and  are  gen- 
uinely trying  to  fulfill  their  commitmtnto. 


Provocation  from  outside  South  Africa  and 
provocation  and  crltlclnxu  of  a  small  body 
of  nonwhltes  In  the  country  often  inspired 
by  a  itlll  smaller  body  of  Souto  African 
whites,  with  some  very  strong  lefUsh  lean- 
ings— the  product  of  continual  Incitement 
and  eubverslon  from  abroad — have  not  di- 
minished the  Government's  determination  V> 
solve  this  unique  racial  problem  calmly  and 
with  tlncerlty.  There  ean  be  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  the  stability  and  even  traaquUllty 
which  are  stIU  eharaoteristlo  of  Souto  Africa 
In  contrast  to  the  conditions  of  chaos  and 
turbulence  In  lom*  otoer  parte  of  Atrloa, 
as  well  «■  in  certain  parts  of  to*  world,  aould 
not  have  been  posalDle  had  U  not  bean  fur 
the  cooperation  and  toe  good  feellni  which 
enuts  between  most  whitee  and  Maaba  In 
the  (K>\u\ury 

TI\U  naw  ara  In  bnutb  Atrloo  wblab  la  ba« 
Ini  eiwlsaged  by  the  maasuraa  annattbcad 
h«\ld«  In  It  Kveat  |»^^fnl•e  far  the  bulMIbi  of 
rviendkhl|t  and  fH\«\i«er«tlAn  between  tbe  raeea, 
and  iiiv^  them  all  to*  aamranaa  ot  tba  ro< 
tanllwn  t^t  toalf  t^wl«  Mvntltlea  Wa  aab  ot 
y\v\i  but  un<lar*tan<ling  anH  tba  af«o)«taitvo 


K>U8H  hilLLKNKtUM 

Tlic  8PKAKKR,  Uhdvr  pirvtoua  or* 
dcr  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Cunningham,  la  r«coc- 
nlKcd  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  short  time  worldwide  celebrations  will 
mark  the  1 ,000th  anniversary  of  Poland 
as  a  Christian  nation. 

This  Polish  millennium  marks  the  be- 
ginning years  of  Poland's  conversion 
from  a  pagan  state  to  a  Christian  state. 
It  was  in  the  early  960 's  that  this 
change  occurred,  and  so  it  is  that  1.000 
years  later  there  will  be  local,  State,  and 
national  celebrations  to  mark  the  mil- 
lennium. 

This  fall,  a  dignified  and  impressive 
service  is  planned  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to 
mark  this  millennium.  At  the  close  of 
my  remarks,  I  will  include  details  of 
these  services  as  they  are  described  by  an 
article  in  True  Voice,  official  newspaper 
of  the  Omaha  archdiocese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Poland  who 
have  come  to  this  country  have  made 
great  contributions  to  America.  They 
have  joined  the  melting  pot  which  has 
brought  to  all  Americans  their  greatest 
gift — freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
The  list  of  accomplishments  by  Polish 
Americans  is  endless. 

Throughout  history  it  has  been  the 
Polish  tradition  to  defend  other  nations 
in  distress  and  to  take  the  side  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed.  This  long  tradi- 
tion in  Poland  makes  us  in  America  feel 
close  to  the  Polish  people,  for  these  are 
things  for  which  America  Is  also  known. 

The  fierce  desire  of  the  Polish  people 
for  freedom  and  their  desire  to  uphold 
the  highest  ideals  led  to  the  death  of 
many  of  these  patriotic  people  before 
and  during  the  onslaught  from  east  and 
west  during  World  War  n.  Still  today 
there  is  the  foreign  control  ever  present 
from  the  Soviet  Communists.  A  small 
measure  of  freedom  was  restored  to  the 
people  of  Poland  following  the  uprisings 
of  several  years  ago,  yet  we  know  that 
the  hope  of  real  freedom  and  independ- 
ence is  still  nurtured  and  remains  stead- 
fast In  the  hearts  of  ttie  people  of 
Poland. 
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To  commemorate  thl<  ideal  of  free- 
dom which  hu  burned  In  the  hearts  of 
Its  people  for  1,000  years.  Polish- Amer- 
ican groups  are  marking  this  millennium. 
In  Nebraska,  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress of  Nebraska  is  pm>arlng  to  observe 
the  millennium  with  public  thanksgiving 
to  Ood  and  with  refleetions  on  Poland's 
noble  and  brave  past,  its  preeent  plight 
as  a  captive  nation,  and  its  future. 

These  activities  wiU  oulmlnate  in  a 
sertN  of  eytnts  whioh  «re  dt tailed  In  tht 
True  Volof  Aitlolt  which  foUowi : 
rous  To  OesMvt  MnxiNMniM 

OMANA.^lioeAi  ohssrvaaes  o(  Uit  folUh 
mlUsAntum^ths  i.OOOlh  Mnivereftry  of 
r^%nt  M  «  AsUoa  «M  ils  soavertHm  lo 
OHrtatUaiiy^wtu  ^  Hkuaelktt  lieH  •K^mM* 
ber  )l  wlik  «  paaUAMi  Mms  «%  i  m^  »« 
ImmMuUW  Oaa»*aiM«  OlkMielk,  in*  M«k« 
A»nvea«  0«HM  r  1mm  Mf^Mslia^  «t 
Ohu^iu  w(U  ^  f«t«br«av 

N«uaMwt«ex  «M  n)%bMilM  to  faHtlavilM 
«m  a  i-n^  i^srled  (iHi M)  tM^tMiU«\i 
la  %h«  MMslHg  «a4  i««)«»u«a  at  %h«  atw 
»h«Ml  «t  0\ir  U«y  of  OestMstiawa,  HM«H«ei 
ot  Ktaiid,  la  the  NaUoMl  tkMM  at  ike 
ImmKtutele  OMeeaiiaa^  Wisklac^a.  D^Ov 

ta  OmUia,  s  t.M  pja,  haaquti  la  tke  too 
AUtftiorium  wUl  a*  h*l«  «r««r  the  poaUAoal 
Mmb.  TMitmM%«r  t»  %ht  buH|V»%  wUl  be 
Th«odor«  L.  Kowatoki  with  th«  prtnelpal 
BpMkw  to  b*  namsd  Istsr.  Tlokete  wUl  ooit 
13,  including  •ntsrtslnment. 

OOdala  haadilnc  the  local  obMrranc*  an 
Dr.  B.  J.  KoM»w»kl.  pr«ald«at  and  honor- 
ary chairman;  Dr.  ■.  A.  Novak,  ganaral  chair- 
man; Allan  V.  Kiila.  vlo*  chairman,  and 
Father  Bdmund  Plaoek.  chairman  of  reli- 
gious affalTB. 

Similar  obeerrances  wlU  be  held  in  varloui 
U.S.  citlee.  including  a  mammoth  affair 
scheduled  for  Chicago  to  be  attended  by 
high  church  and  government  ofBclalB  from 
around  the  Nation. 

Recently  Richard  Cardinal  Cuchlng.  speak- 
ing at  servioee  honoring  Our  Lady  of  Csesto- 
chowa.  lauded  Poland  as  "the  most  reUglous 
country  In  the  world"  despite  efforts  of  its 
Communist  overlords  and  its  scarcity  of 
priests. 

Cardinal  Cushing  urged  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  B-year  novena  begun  In  1957 
by  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynsky,  primate  of 
Poland. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Snus  for  30  minutes  tomorrow, 
August  7.  1962. 

Mr.  WiLLUMS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  15  minutes  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoNZALKz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  25  minutes  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Ctjnkingham  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  King  of  New  York)  for  10  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  QoiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kino 
of  New  York)  for  1  hour  on  Wednesday. 
August  8. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unsoilmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
RscoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 


Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kino  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pmo. 

Mr.  Aloir. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alsbrt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CiLLSR. 

Mr.  RounmiAL, 

Mr.  Powiu., 


aiNATl  BILL!  MBTBIUUBD 
Bilta  of  Ihe  iMalt  of  Iht  foUowlAf 
UUti  wort  Uktn  from  Iht  liMaor*!  li« 
Ut  Md,  \m4or  U\»  ru)o,  rotorrod  u  (o)« 

%.  OMO  Aa  Ml  H  veMa)  «  aurilaa  at  IM 

•hwmI  •mpMmmavu  NiHaaal  DM^aw  Aa« 

pmrtijMeii  AfV  lia,  M  (kHkrov«d  0*H»liw 

Hx  )•«•  m  lUV  HOv  Mll^  M  Ma»aif4l.  «^m« 

t»  »%^  aw»esf(  %a  ik»  o««iaiat««««  «h 
PvMK  19«rksi  ikMl 

«.  IM4.  Ah  i^M  ftVllhoHellVi  mrvdlllMl'>M\  nt 
Ike  j^Tttjeel  Mr  Olo\i«MHr  N«r^or.  Kr-\r«. 
to  the  OommutM  oa  l»uMi«  ¥f\»rki. 


INROLLKD  BIXX8  SXQNSD 

Mr.  BURLB80N,  from  the  Committoe 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  oonunittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  3832.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ahsabet 
Oyunclyan;  and 

HJl.  10004.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Kducatlon.  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 
and  for  other  pvirpoees. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8. 405.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  ICann  Creek  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

8.J.  Res.  01.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  St.  Augustine  Qiiadrlcentennial  (com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  c<Mnmlttee  did  on  August  2,  1962, 
present  to  the  Presidoit,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  10636.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1963,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJt.  10786.  An  act  to  establish  standards 
for  ho\us  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  work 
done  under  contract  for,  or  wltti  the  financial 
aid  of,  the  United  States,  for  any  territory, 
or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  10803.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
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lated  aganoias  for  tlia  flacal  year  *fMfing 
June  80,  1969.  and  for  other  purpoMi; 

HJl.  11389.  An  act  making  approprtatloDs 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  flaoal 
year  ending  June  so,  lees.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJl.  11T87.  An  sot  to  authorise  ai^iroprla- 
tions  to  tht  National  Asroasuttes  sad  8bsos 
AdministraUoB  for  rssssrob,  dtvelopmsat, 
sad  opsratlon:  ooBstruetioB  of  faoUitiss;  and 
other  purposes. 


I  novo 


ADJOUIWIIINT 
^Mr.  ALBIHT,    Mr,  iMOkoi 
Uiai  tho  Hoviit  do  now  odToum, 

Novkw  Adjourned  Mnitt  lomorf«w«  INmh 
«^.  Auiuel  t,  )NI«  01 II  o^otaok  moa^ 


KXISCUTXVt  COMIIVNtCAIIONt, 


UndM^  oUvMt  I  or  r\th  XXIV«  oMoviltn 
communiooUoM  wort  Ukon  ffroM  Iho 
rpcokor^  UMo  and  rohMrrod  u  tollowti 

MtOv  A  teiisr  tnm  Um  AeUag  Adsslals> 
traior.  Oaawal  Oervleto  AdSaMiatloa« 
traaaa&ltung  a  aoues  at  a  aropossa  dls- 
PMitloa  or  approkimstoly  iiJm  loag  %oas 
or  ehsstnut  uanin  txtrsot  aow  hsUTia  the 
national  stockpile,  pxirsuant  to  60  UjB.O. 
98b(e) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Bervleea. 

2371.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Oommiaslonen  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  tranamittlng  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed  bm  entitled  "A  bUl  to  authorlae  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  sell  a  right-of-way  across  a  portion  of 
the  District  1>alnlng  School  grounds  at 
Laurel.  Md..  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3373.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  on  records  proposed  for 
disposal  under  the  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

3373.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  of  a  claim 
paid  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
during  fiscal  year  1962,  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  of  1046;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3374.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  11,  1063,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  the  Kanawha 
River  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Charleston, 
South  Charleston,  and  Dunbar.  W.  Va.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Conunlttees 
on  Public  Works.  U.8.  Senate  and  House  of 
Rqiresentatlves,  adopted  May  34,  1958,  July 
10,  1968.  and  July  1,  1068;  to  the  Oonunittee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

3375.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engpineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  1,  1063,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  mustratlons 
on  a  feaslbUlty  report  on  the  Big  Sioux 
River  at  Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

3376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  33,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Ulustra- 
tlon  on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Bayou 
Bonfouca,  La.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committees  on  PubUc  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
January  30.  1959  and  June  3,  1959;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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REPORTS  OP  CXDMMnTEKS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLOnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  ccnunittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Cleric  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SZSK:  Oammlttee  on  Rules.  Ho\ise 
Resolution  746.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJt.  3460,  a  bUl  to  amend  section 
9(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended:  without  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
3138).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar, 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  746.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  7388.  a  bill  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide 
compenaattoa  for  certain  World  War  II 
loorn:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2139) . 
Ref NTed  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  747.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  8.  2135.  an  act  to  authorize  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to  dele- 
gate certain  functions;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2140).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


of  Co- 


public  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were   Introduced 

and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
HJl.  12769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BECKER: 
HJl.  12770.  A  bill  to  provide,  under  the 
laws  Of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  life 
imprisonment  of  any  person  convicted  of 
to\u  felonies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HJB.  12771.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  incurred  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  COHELAN: 
HJl.  13772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
amounts  received  as  certain  awards  under 
the  Japanese-American  Evacuation  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  in- 
eluded  in  groes  income;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DCmOHUE: 
H.R.  12773.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  a  written  decla- 
ration to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KBOOH: 
HJt.  13774.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  carrybacks 
and  carryovers  for  losses  arising  from  resto- 
rations of  substantial  amounts  iield  under 
claims  of  right;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

HJl.  12776.  A  biU  to  protect  the  pubUe 
ta«alth  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  effl- 
cacy.  and  reliability  of  drugs,  authorise 
standardization  of  drug  names,  establish 
special  ooBtrols  for  barblttirate  and  stimu- 
lant druci,  and  daarlf  y  and  strengthen  exist- 
ing Inspectkm  suthority  with  respect  to  any 
artteles  subject  to  the  act:  and  to  amend  re- 
lated laws;  to  the  Oommlttse  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  CoBamerce. 
By  Mr.  MULTSB: 

HA.  12776.  A  Mil  to  rtvlse  the  XNstrlet  of 
Colombia  AlcoiioMo  Beverage  Control  Act; 


to  the   Committee  on   the  District 

lumbia.  

By  Mr.  OSMEBS: 
HJl.  12777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unlfohn 
Code  of  Military  Justice;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  1 

HJl  12778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inte«ial 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  persotial 
and  corporate  Income  tax  reductions,  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  voluntary  pen- 
sion plans  by  self-employed  IndlvldualSj.  to 
liberalize  certain  deductions  and  provide 
deductions  for  certain  additional  expendi- 
tures, to  provide  additional  personal  Incepie 
tax  exemptions  for  handicapped  taxpay^rj. 
spouses,  and  dependents,  to  repeal  certain 
excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  r  i 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL:  ' 

HJl.  12779.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  pjay- 
ment  of  certain  claims  for  structural  or  other 
major  defects  in  homes  covered  by  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insured  mortgages, 
and  to  require  indemnification  bonds  Injtlie 
case  of  certain  new  construction  under  f^ed- 
eral  Housing  Administration  Insured  mort- 
gages; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  fend 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCRANTON: 
HJl.  12780.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  usfl  of 
stopwatches,  work-measurement  progjams 
or  other  performance  standards  opera  wens 
as  measuring  devices  In  the  postal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HJl.  12781.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  an 
election  to  be  treated  as  a  subchapter  S  Cor- 
poration may  be  valid  for  subsequent  yiears 
although  not  initially  effective;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  509.  Concurrent         resoUltlon 
providing  the  express  approval  of  the  C:on- 
gress,  pursuant  to  section  3(e)   of  the  fitra- 
teglc  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PlUng]  Act 
(60  U.S.C.  98b (e) ).  for  the  dlfposlUon  of  cer- 
tain materials  from  the  national  stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BECKER: 
H.  Res.  744.  Resolution    to    authorize     the 
Conunlttee   on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  crimes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Coi 
tee  on  Rules. 


SENATE 


MoND.w,  August  6. 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  wsis  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  temjHjre. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  of  all  being,  we  would  join  the 
undaunted  pilgrims  of  the  ages  whose 
God  is  our  salvation.  We  would  claim 
kinship  with  the  innumerable  com- 
pany who,  in  darkness  drear,  hath  found 
in  Thee  the  one  true  light. 

In  the  dusty  caravan  of  another  day's 
journey  across  trackless  sands,  we  would 
pause  at  this  altar  our  fathers  builded, 
and  v^here  from  the  birth  of  our  liberty 
there  has  burned  the  sacred  fire,  that  we 
may  keep  the  bright  torch  of  truth  and 
faith  aflame  amid  the  encircling  gloom 
that  shuts  us  in. 

May  that  truth  make  us  free  from  the 
prejudices  which  so  often  blind  our  eyes 
to  the  things  which  are  excellent,  and 
thus  raise  false  barriers  of  misunder- 
standing. May  that  faith  lead  us  on,  as 
a  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  to  the  shin- 
ing city  of  human  brotherhood,  whose 
ways  are  peace,  whose  citizenship  rests 
only  on  character,  and  whose  laws  rest 
on  human  good. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfulo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  Au- 
gust 3.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


orolnlt- 

T 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTB^NS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows  -. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  12782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  »>bert 
Wilkes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl«iary. 
By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 
HJl.  12783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  phil- 
dren  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  E)ombrowskl;  %to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  | 

By  Mr.  HEALET:  .11 

HJa.  12784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  SalOmon 
Darauche;  to  the  Committee  on  the  i^udi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H3..  12785.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pa1|ricia 
Ruth  Woolverton;  to  the  Committee  oil  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONET: 
HJl.  12786.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of  i  Mrs. 
Shosbana  Baruchov;    to   tbe   Commltti^  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HH.  12787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  llrina 
Bemenovna  Novikova;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  1 

By  Mr.  SOHWICNOEL:  I 

HJi.  12788.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of'  Mrs. 
Susan  C.  O'Cionnor;  to  tbs  Committee  0|i  th« 
Judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  commtuiicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempKjre : 

S.  405.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mann  Creek  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  3822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alisabet 
Oyunclyan; 

H.R.  10904.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1063. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  St.  Augustine  Quadricentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes. 
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CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 


On  request  of  Mr.  MAifsriKLo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURINa 
MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksiteld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting several  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  NARCOTICS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Henry  L.  Giordano,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


TAX  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cosisent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


COLLECTOR  OF  CXTSTOMS 

The  Chief  Cleric  read  the  nomination 
of  Raymond  F.  Hufft.  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collec- 
tion district  No.  20,  with  headquarters  at 
New  Orleans,  La. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominatian  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation ofthese  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  i;>ro  tempore.  With- 
out Objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


REPORT  ON  NORTH  LOUP  DIVI- 
SION, MISSOURI  RTVER  BASIN 
PROJECT,  NEBRASKA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  North  Loup 
division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Nebraska,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing report,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operatloiu,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H Ji.  6984.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  method 
of  payment  of  Indirect  costs  of  research  and 
development  contracted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
educational  institutions  (Rept.  No.  1826). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  without 
amendment: 

HJl.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  section  109 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relative  to 
the  General  Supply  Fund  (Rept.  No.  1827). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

8.  2369.  A  bill  to  release  the  right.  tlUe. 
or  interest.  If  any,  of  the  United  States  In 
certain  streets  in  the  village  of  Heybum. 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  In  patent 
for  public  reserve  (Rept.  No.  1829). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

HJl.  3507.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  and  reeervation  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  of  the  United  States  at 
Luke-Wllllams  Air  Force  Range,  Yiuna,  Ariz., 
for  defense  purpoaes  (Rept.  No.  1830). 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3100.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
situated  In  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown, 
Colo.,  to  Frank  Vf.  Whltenack  (Rept.  No, 
1847). 

By  Mr.  KASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

a.  3071.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hldayet 
Danish  Nakashldze  (Rept.  No.  1832); 

HJl.  2139.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  SuraJ 
Din   (Rept.  No.  1834); 

HJl.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  MorteUlti  (Rept.  No.  1835); 

HJl.  8127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amrik  8. 
Wartch   (Rept.  No.  1836): 

H  Jt.  7549.  An  act  for  the  relief  ct  Xjewla 
Invisible  Stitch  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  now 
known  as  Lewis  Sewing  Machine  Oo.  (Rept. 
No.  1837);  and 

H.R.  10308.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
betb  A.  Johnson   (Rept.  No.    18S8) . 

By  Mr.  KASTUMD,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  JtMUdary,  with  an  amendment: 

B.  680.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Karl  Belns 
Agar  (Bept.  No.  1881):  and 


8. 3090.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ol  Awypnto  da 
Costa  (Rept.  No.  1833). 

By  Mr.  DTRKSKN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.3380.  A  blU  to  designate  the  second 
Monday  In  October  as  National  Teachers' 
Day  (Rept.  No.  1840) . 

By  Mr.  DTRK8KN,  from  the  Coaunittee  on 
the   Judiciary,  with   amendments: 

S.  3338.  A  bill  to  incorponts  the  Amolcan 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  (Rept.  No. 
1841 1 ;   and 

S.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
May  1,  1962,  as  a  day  for  obaerrance  of 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  uprising  in 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  against  the  Nazis  (Sept. 
No.  1839). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

HJt.852.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  8  ctf 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  es- 
tablish medical  advisory  panels  to  resolve 
conflicts  of  evidence  In  questions  Invcrirlng 
service  connection  of  disabilities  or  deaths 
(Rept.  No.  1844):  and 

B.JR.  6234.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  certain  widows  and  clilldren  to  the  rolls 
upon  annulment  of  their  marriages  or  re- 
marriages, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1842). 

By  B€r.  BTRD  of  l^glnla,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pliumoe,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  867.  An  act  to  amend  section  4005 
of  title  88.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  cases  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  shall  contain  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  case  appealed,  with 
a  citation  and  appUcatlon  of  the  law.  to- 
gether with  the  reconunendations  of  the 
office  appealed  from,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1843);  and 

H  Ji.  3728.  An  act  to  amend  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  assign  a  total  rating  for  oom- 
pensation  to  a  veteran  granted  serrloe- 
coiuxectlon  for  blindness  of  one  eye  who 
subsequent  to  separation  from  active  duty 
incurs  blindness  in  the  remaining  eye  (Rept. 

No.  1845). 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOOT— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  (8. 
REI^.  NO.    1828) 

Mr.  McCLEUaAN.  Mr.  Pnsident. 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (S.  2771)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Science 
and  Technology,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  the  result  of  5  years  of  study  by 
the  committee  and  its  subcommittees  in 
an  effort  to  strengthen  Federal  programs 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  technoloKy, 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  dui^ica- 
tion  and  overls4;>ping  between  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  engaged 
in  scientific  and  technological  research. 

There  hAve  been  three  separate  hear- 
ings before  the  committee,  beginning  in 
1958.  In  19S0  a  somewhat  akmOmt  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate.  Further 
hearings  were  held  on  May  10  and  July 
24  of  this  year.  These  hearings  have  re- 
flected that  there  is  a  steady  and  rdeni- 
less  increase  in  the  coat  of  research  and 
development  programs  ot  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  amounttng  to 
$9  billion  in  each  of  the  2  past  flseal 
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yean,  and  xx>w  wlU  exceed  $12  biUlon  in 
the  present  fiscal  year,  or  more  than  the 
entire  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment prior  to  World  War  n. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Hoover-type  commis- 
sion composed  of  representatives  from 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Oovemment  and  of  persons  from  pri- 
vate life  who  are  eminent  in  one  or 
more  fields  of  science  or  engineering,  or 
who  are  qualified  and  experienced  in 
policy  determination  and  administration 
of  industrial  scientific  research  and  tech- 
nological activities. 

The  objectives  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission, which  are  set  forth  in  detaU  in 
the  report,  provide  for  a  study  of  all  of 
the  programs,  methods,  and  procedures 
of  the  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies which  are  operating,  conducting,  and 
fln^^nrtng  scientific  programs,  with  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  more  economy 
and   efflciency   in   the '  performance   of 
these  essential  activities  and  fimctions. 
Deficiencies  in  some  of  these  programs 
and  the  problems  relating  thereto  have 
been  outlined  on  numerous  occasions  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations and  other  committees  of  the 
Congress  by  informed  authorities,  who 
have  stressed  the  urgent  need  for  im- 
provement  in   effecting   necessary   re- 
organizations and  better  coordination  of 
existing  programs.    Emphasis  has  also 
been  directed  toward  the  need  for  de- 
veloping a  pn^ram  for  the  elimination 
of  duplication  in  science  efforts,  where 
one  agency  of  Government  works  on 
programs  which  are  underway  in  other 
agoicies,  or  where  research  is  being  done 
on  problems  which  have  already  been 
solved  by  other  scientists.    There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  occurs  exten- 
sively, due  primarily  to  serious  deflcien- 
Cies  in  the  science  information  retrieval 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Commission,  if  established,  would 
be  specifically  directed  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend ways  and  means  of  meeting  our 
scientific  manpower  needs,  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  described  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion. There  are  probably  many  other 
critical  needs  which  will  require  study 
and  exploration,  even  beyond  those  in- 
cluded in  the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

In  imdertaking  its  studies  the  Com- 
mission would  be  vested  with  authority 
to  set  up  a  Science  Advisory  Panel  of 
outstanding  science,  engineering,  and 
technological  authorities  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  to  assist  it  in  the 
performance  of  the  functions  outlined 
in  the  bill.  The  Commission  is  further 
directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  Federal 
scientific  and  technical  activities,  such 
as  the  deficiencies  in  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  technical  information  pro- 
grams, including  acquisition,  processing, 
documentation,  storage,  retrieval,  and 
distribution  of  scientific  information; 
the  urgency  for  accelerating  scientific, 
engineering,  and  technical  progress  in  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  which  per- 
form some  functions  in  these  areas;  and 
to  recommend  necessary  reorganizations 
of  scientific  and  technological  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  improve 


their  operations  and  to  better  coordinate 
their  activities.  , 

One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  a  medium  through  which 
individual  Members  and  committeeii  of 
the  Congress  can  obtain  informatton 
which  is  not  now  available  to  enable 
them  to  take  appropriate  legislative  tac- 
tion to  establish  definite  Federal  poH<;ies 
in  the  field  of  science  and  technology. 
The  reports  and  recommendations  of  Ithe 
Commission  will  also  provide  a  basis  for 
an  evaluation  of  programs  which  are 
presently  in  operation  as  well  as  tbose 
which  are  being  proposed. 

Evidence  was  submitted  at  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  2771  which  indicated  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  found  th$t  a 
detailed  evaluation  of  existing  scii^nce 
and    technological    operations    of     the 
numerous  agencies  operating  in  tjiese 
fields  has  been  found  to  be  too  difStult. 
The  result  hsis  been  that  the  agencies 
interested    in    procuring     approprljitod 
funds   are   not  required   to   submit^  an 
evaluation  of  achievement  under  exist- 
ing  programs,  but  merely  attemp^;  to 
justify  further  appropriations  of  funds. 
Under  this  procedure,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Congress  is  required  to  approptiate 
funds  on  faith  alone,  since  the  appro- 
priate committees  and  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  no  infonnation 
which  would  permit  them  to  evaljuate 
the  programs  or  to  take  the  neceflsary 
action  to  eliminate  excessive  duplication 
and  waste. 

Should  the  Congress  enact  the  bill  in- 
to law.  it  will  be  provided  with  a  nc(eans 
of  obtaining  information  upon  whl(ch  it 
can  develop  facts,  thus  enabling  |t  to 
perform  its  normal  constitutional  Junc- 
tions.    The   committee   is   firmly    con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  real  need  foria  bi- 
partisan Commission  to  study  all  Of  the 
science  and  technological  programs  of 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  as  propo«d  by 
this  bill.    It  is  further  convinced  that  its 
enactment  will  insure  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  of  private  indMstry 
and  nonprofit  research   organizations, 
including  universities  and  other  educa- 
tional or  technological  institutions,   in 
the  formulation  of  a  properly  ci^ordi- 
nated  program  with  the  maximum  |utili- 
zation  of  the  resoturces  of  private  ijidus- 
try,  nonprofit  and  other  technological 
institutions  at  a  reduced  cost. 

The  committee  in  recommending  this 
legislation  considers  it  to  be  an  essential 
first  step  in  achieving  these  objectives  so 
that  the  Congress  and  the  President  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  recommendation 
of  qualified  experts  in  the  fields  (tf  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  technology  upon 
which  appropriate  legislative  actioft  may 
be  taken  to  promote  more  eflScieticy  in 
the  operation  of  these  programs  imd  to 
effect  economies  that  are  essential  in 
conserving  Federal  funds  and  ttphno- 
logical  manpower. 

The  continued  safety  and  grof^th  of 
our  Nation  is  the  prime  concern  <)f  the 
committee. In  reporting  S.  2771.  This 
bin  Is  being  reported  with  the  sincere 
hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law  in 
the  present  Congress  so  that  improved 
programs  In  science  and  technology  may 
be  developed  which  will  assist  u$i  as  a 


nation,    In    meeting    the    challenge   of 
world  commxinism. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  THE 
JONES  ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  1846) 
Mr.    MAGNUSON,    from    the    Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  reported  an  orig- 
inal   bill    (S.    3614)    to    authorize    the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Jones  Act 
(46  U  S.C.  883)  upon  certain  findings  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon;  which  report 
was  order  to  be  printed,  and  the  bill  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   DOUGLAS: 

8.  3612.  A  bin  to  provide  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  use  improperly  for  certain 
purposes  the  key.  Insignia,  or  name  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society;  to  ti.e  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  3613.  A  biU  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Antletam 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  full-time 
training  duty  under  section  603  of  Utle  32. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Idi.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  3614.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  Jones  Act  (4fl  U.8.C.  883) 
upon  certain  findings  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;    placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  reference  to  the  above  bill,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Report*  of 
Committees.") 


RESOLUTION 


INVESTIGATION  OF  COSTS  OF  CON- 
DUCTING RESEARCH  BY  GRANTS 
OR  OTHERWISE  THAT  SHOULD  BE 
PAID  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bkh- 
NETT,  Mr.  Cask.  Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  Kuchkl, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Saltohstaix) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  371)  to 
investigate  the  costs  of  conducting  re- 
search by  grants  or  otherwise  that  should 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  br  Mr.  KKAxnfG, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

COST     STUDY     ON     FEDERAL     RE- 
SEARCH GRANTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett],  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCartht],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 


tonstall]  ,  I  submit  a  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  congressional  study  of  indirect 
costs  of  Government  research  projects 
borne  by  colleges  and  universiUes,  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  bill,  consid- 
erable dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
over  the  action  of  the  conferees  in  set- 
ting a  20-percent  ceiling  on  the  indirect 
costs  of  Government  research  performed 
by  universities.  The  dissatisfaction,  let 
me  make  perfectly  clear,  was  not  with 
the  Senate  conferees,  who  did  the  very 
best  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  ceilings  on  in- 
direct costs  are  dealt  with  on  an  agency- 
by-agency  basis,  rather  than  with  a 
consistent  policy  for  the  entire  Govern- 
ment. For  Instance,  on  the  Defense  bill, 
the  other  body  placed  a  15-percent  ceil- 
ing, having  on  a  floor  vote  rejected  a 
30 -percent  limit.  A  few  days  ago  the 
House  acted  on  the  Independent  agencies 
appropriation  and.  again  by  a  floor  vote, 
set  a  ceiling  of  25  percent.  What  this 
means  is  that  research  grants  by  the 
Defense  Department  will  have  a  20- 
percent  ceiling,  those  by  NASA  may  have 
a  25 -percent  oeiling. 

What  is  clearly  needed  is  a  careful 
congressional  study,  preferably  by  a 
neutral  conunlttee  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  with  ac- 
cess to  information  from  all  Govern- 
ment agencies.  In  this  way  guidelines 
may  be  laid  down  not  only  for  the  var- 
ious appropriation  subcommittees,  but 
for  all  such  problems  on  the  part  of  all 
agencies  and  universities.  These  indi- 
rect costs,  which  included  administra- 
tion, space,  heat,  lighting,  Ubrary  fa- 
cilities, and  which  vary  very  greatly 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  study, 
can  be  a  serious  additional  burden  on 
university  finances. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  first  under 
President  Elsenhower  and  again  under 
this  administration  has  opposed  an  ar- 
bitrary ceiling  and  has  provided  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  as  to  which  in- 
direct costs  should  be  included  and 
which  should  not.  Percentages  can  be 
misleading,  because  each  university 
computes  them  in  a  different  manner, 
but  a  full  study  by  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  would  be  an  excel- 
lent gxiide  and  clarification  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  this  matter.  Perhaps  the  other 
body  might  wish  to  cooperate  or  con- 
duct a  similar  study  so  that  common 
congressional  policies  can  be  worked 
out. 

This  is  a  matter  of  real  concern  to 
a  number  of  universities,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  my  State  the  Universities  of  Rochester 
and  Cornell  have  been  particularly  af- 
fected, but  others  involved  include  Har- 
vard. Princeton,  and  many  of  the  large 
State  universities.  We  owe  it  to  these 
Institutions  to  review  the  situation  thor- 
oughly and  determine  whether  a  limit  is 
desirable,  and  if  so  what  that  limit 
should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  the  Sen- 
ators I  have  named. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  371)  to  investi- 
gate the  costs  of  conducting  research  by 
grants  or  otherwise  that  should  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  Committee  on  Gorem- 
ment  Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  I94<S,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
In  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Riiles  of  the 
Senate  to  make  a  full  and  complete  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  Indirect  costs  Involved 
In  conducting  research,  by  grants  or  other- 
wise, for  Government  departments  and 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  part.  If  any,  of  such  costs  should  be 
paid  by  the  Govenunent. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  Is  authorized  through 
January  31,  1963.  (1)  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilise  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  faculties,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sac.  3.  The  conunlttee  shaU  report  its 
finding,  together  with  Its  reconunendatlona 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate   at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

8sc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  from  the  date  of  Its 
agreement  through  January  31.   IMS.  ahall 

,not  exceed  I and  shall  be  paid  from 

the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


GUARANTEE  TO  ELECTRIC  CON- 
SUMERS IN  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call 
on  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
plants  in  that  region  and  to  guarantee 
electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  VES- 
SEL CONSTRUCTION  EXPENSES — 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (HJR.  11586)  to  amend 
section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended,  which  was  ordered  to 
he  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  3118  BT 
COMMITTEE    ON    INTERIOR    AND 

INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  August  14,  at  10 
a.m..  on  Senate  bill  3118,  the  conserva- 


tion f  imd  bin  submitted  to  Coogieaa  by 
the  President,  to  Implement  the  report 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission.  The  annual  tax  or  fee 
on  pleasure  b^ts  originally  vntxmed  in 
the  legi&latioh  has  been  withdrawn,  so 
testimony  on  this  provision  will  not  be 
heard. 

The  bill  stm  contains  a  provlsioii  to  di- 
vert 2  cents  a  gallon  of  the  tax  collected 
on  fuel  used  in  motorboats  to  the  con- 
servation fund,  for  recreation  land  ac- 
quisition. It  is  the  Intention  of  the  In- 
terior  Ccmmittee  to  refer  this  matter  to 
the  Finance  Committee  before  the  meas- 
ure finally  reaches  the  floor. 


ENROLLED   BILL  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  Augiist  6.  1962.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
Joint  resoluUoii: 

8.406.  An  act  to  authoclas  the  Beeretary 
of  the  Interior  to  ooastnict.  operate,  and 

maintain  the  Mann  Creek  Federal  redama- 
Uon  project.  Idaho,  and  few  other  pnrpoMs; 
and 

SJ.Bes.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  St.  Augustine  Quadrlcentennlal  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  pTirposes. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, FTC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoou>. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WZLXT: 
Kxoerpts  from  address   prepar«d  by  him 
for  delivery  at  Ifukwonago.  Wis.,  picnic  on 
Augiut  6.  1062. 


OECLO'S  FISHINO  INDUSTOY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
after  many  yenn  as  the  world's  second 
largest  producer  of  fish,  the  United 
States  now  finds  Its^  In  fifth  place,  be- 
hind Japan.  Russia,  Red  China,  and 
Peru.  The  decline  has  been  reflected  in 
Ohio's  fishing  industry.  Ftom  1932  to 
date  the  population  in  Ohio  has  grown 
from  6  million  to  nearly  10  miUion.  Con- 
trasting with  this  population  growth  has 
been  the  decline  of  (Mito's  fishing  indus- 
try from  28.5  million  pounds  of  fish  in 
1932  to  18  miUion  pounds  in  I960. 

This  condition  in  an  important  indus- 
try is  serious.  What  are  its  causes?  A 
primary  reason  for  our  Nation's  decline 
in  its  fishing  industry  lies  in  obsolete  ves- 
sels and  fishing  gear  and  processing 
equipment.  In  contrast,  the  Soviet  fish- 
ing fleet  use^  a  combination  of  radar, 
modem  netting  tediniques.  and  floating 
processing  factories  to  outflsb  the  older 
and  obsolete  American  fleets.  Another 
difficulty,  eepecially  on  the  Great  Lakea. 
is  a  decline  in  the  niunber  of  available 
fish.  This  is  due  mainly  to  water  poUu- 
tion  and  invasion  of  the  lamprey.  As  la 
result,  fishermen  on  the  Great  Lafews  wbo 
formerly  caught  pike,  whiteflsh.  trout, 
and  other  fine  oiecies.  are  now  reduced 
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to  trying  to  market  smelt,  carp.  »nd  les- 
ser value  fish. 

The  remedies  for  this  condition  are 
many  and  complex.    Tax  relief  and  in- 
centives for  the  industry— both  In  Ohio 
and  throughout  the  Nation— when  com- 
panies modernize  their  fishing  vessels 
and  processing  equipment,  and  Federal 
and  State  Government  efforts  in  increas- 
ing the  number  of  available  fish,  are 
needed.    In  addition,  a  direct  increase 
in  the  market  for  flsh  could  easily  be 
achieved  by  a  review  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration's  ruling  that  flsh 
protein,   for   esthetic   reasons,   cannot 
be  sold  In  the  United  States  for  human 
consumption. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  flsh 
protein  concentrate  is  a  cheap  food  that 
meets  a  pressing  human  need  in  our 
country  as  well  as  in  poorer  nations.  We 
should  help  our  limping  flsh  industry. 
Incidentally,  the  consuming  public  would 
benefit  with  more  good  fresh  fish  avail- 
able at  modest  prices  if  and  when  we 
In  Congress  take  action  to  protect,  en- 
courage, and  escpand  our  fishing  in- 
dustiry.  .       ^^  . 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  three  of 
our  colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Maghuson],  the  senior 
Senator   from  Alaska    [Mr.  BABTLrrr], 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts    [Mr.    SioTH].    introduced     two 
bills— S.    3810    and   8.    3611 — ^which    if 
passed  will  go  far  toward  reversing  the 
shocking  decline  of  our  fishing  Industry. 
This      legislation      would      greatly 
strengthen  the  American  fishing  fieet 
and  raiable  our  fishermen  to  keep  our 
share  of  the  world's  markets  and  to  com- 
pete effectively  with  the  fishermen  of 
other  nations.    Furthermore,  It  provides 
for  research  to  test  advanced   fishing 
methods.    We  cannot  afford  to  let  our 
fishing  industry  die.    In  our  early  years 
as  a  nation  It  was  one  of  our  major  in- 
dustries.   Today  It  Is  still  a  billion  dollar 
Industry  employing  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion people. 

Our  colleagues  are  to  be  commended 
on  this  legislation.  They  have  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans.  I  fervently 
hope  that  these  bills  will  be  enacted  into 
law  before  this  session  of  the  Congress 
adjourns. 


duties  on  commodities  In  which 
United  States  and  the  Common  Mi 
Jointly  control  80  percent  of  the 
world  trade  are  predicated  upon 
assiunptlon.  for  unless  the  United  ] 
dom  joins  the  Common  Market,  few 
modities  will  reach  the  80  percent  b 
mark. 

The  deadlock  In  the  negoUationrt  at 
Brussels  suggests  that  it  may  be  the 
course  of  wisdom  for  the  Senate  t6  set 
aside  House  bill  11970  untU  it  is  knbwn 
what  the  future  of  the  Common  Market 
will  be,  and  whether  Great  Britain  land 
the  Commonwealth  nations  will  b«i  as- 
sociated with  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Prof,  pat- 
rick  M.  Boarman,  of  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, representing  the  Econoigists' 
National  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade 
Policy,  outlined  dangers  which  wjould 
threaten  the  domestic  economy  if  Blouse 
bill  11970  were  to  be  enacted  in  its  pres- 
ent form  and  if  internal  economUj  re- 
forms were  not  simultaneously  under- 
taken. 

Professor        Bo  Annan's        testimony, 
coupled  with  the  news  from  Bru^els. 
emphasizes  the  desirability  of  a  sipiple 
extension  of  the  present  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  until  both  the  international 
situation  and  the  future  of  our  doaiestic 
economy  can  be  more  clearly  foreseen. 
Should  the  Senate  decide  otherwise,  it 
is  essential,  in  my  judgment,  thai  the 
amendments  to  House  bill  11970  which  I 
submitted,  for  myself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, last  Thm-sday.  August  2,  be  adqpted. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Boarman's  sumlmary 
statement  and  the  full  declaratUi»n  of 
principles  by  the  economists'  comi]|iittee 
which  he  represents  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks,  to- 
gether with  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  which  I  have  referred .  and 
another  article  from  the  same  new3||>eper. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment,   declaration,    and    articles    were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :     - 


WARNINQ  SIGNALS  ON  TRADE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  warning 
signals  to  "stop,  look,  and  listen"  before 
rushing  into  a  drastic  revision  of  trade 
legislation  have  been  hoisted. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  car- 
ries a  dispatch  from  Brussels.  Belgium. 
imder  the  headline.  "Bitter  British- 
French  Rift  Broke  Up  Market  Talks." 
The  dispatch  reports  a  breakdown  in 
n^otiations  on  the  United  Kingdom's 
entry  into  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  postponement  of  further  discus- 
sions for  a  period  of  2  months. 

House  bill  11970.  the  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  <s  based  largely 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  United 
Kingdom  will  Join  the  Common  Market. 
I\>r  example,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
permitting  the  President  to  eliminate 


SmciCABT  STAxniENT — Declakation  Of  Prin- 

CIFLKS       BT       THT       ECONOMISTS'       Ni^'IONAL 

CoMMrrrzE    on    Porkicn     Trade     Policy. 

PrKSXNTKD    to    THI    SENAT*    COMMIT^tEE    ON 

Finance  on  Attcust  6.  1962,  by  PatWck  M. 

BOABMAN 

My  name  is  Patrick  Boarman.  I  aat  asso- 
ciate professor  of  economics  at  BUcknell 
University.  I  am  representing  here  th«j  Econ- 
omists' National  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade 
Policy  which  Is  opposed  to  the  trade  lib- 
eralization and  expansion  bill  knO^  as 
H.R.  11970. 

It  Is  o\ir  belief  that  unless  there 
stantlal  changes  in  the  proposed  le 
and  unless  It  Is  accompanied  simult 
by  thoroughgoing  internal  reforms 
we  shall  specify),  its  net  effect  wl 
harm  the  Nation's  domestic  econo 
worsen  Its  sdready  weak  interufttlonal 
posture. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  all  of  us 
as  economists  subscribe  to  free  trade,  the 
law  of  comparative  advantage,  and  uU  that 
these  terms  Imply.  We  oppose  protectjionism 
in  principle.  This  much  said,  howtver.  It 
behooves  us  to  inquire  Into  the  coaidltions 
\inder  which  the  gross  gain  to  the  world  from 
free  trade  will  be  fairly  shared  by  t»e  par- 
ticipating countries.  Free  trade  wa*  never 
supposed  to  operate  In  a  vacuum,  Ijvt  only 
within   the   context   of   certain   coo^lttons. 


There  Is  much  loose  talk  about  the  invig- 
orating and  dynamic  Impact  of  foreign  com- 
petition on  the  domestic  economy.  We  ar« 
told  In  effect  that  since  the  reduction  or 
abolition  of  tariffs  will  Increase  competition, 
and  since  competition  Is  per  se  good,  tariffs 
ought  to  be  abolished  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible.  This  seemingly  unexception- 
able economic  truUm  nevertheless  holds 
within  It  a  logical  pitfall  of  the  gravest  Im- 
port to  the  -United  States. 

There  Is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
competition  which  originates  within  a  coun- 
try   and    competition    which    comes    from 
without  via  Imports.    The  consumer  will  ad- 
mittedly be  the  benellclary  of  Increased  com- 
petition regardless  of  whence  It  comes.    But 
to  the  consumer  In  his  ultimate  role  as  Job- 
holder and  as  sharer  In  the  general  health  or 
sickness  of  the  national  economy,  the  domes- 
tic or  foreign  guise  which  competition  may 
assume  cannot  be  a  matter  of  Indifference. 
The    Intensification    of    competition    from 
within  as  the  result  of  Increased  vlgUance  In 
the   prevention  of   Industrial  concentration 
and   more   effective  legislation  to  maintain 
competition    both    In   the   labor   and   In  the 
product  markets  will  normally  have  the  ef- 
fect of  Increasing  the  flexibility  and  vitality 
of  the  system;  sales  at  home  and  abroad  will 
tend   to  be  stimulated,  foreign  capital   at- 
tracted, and  Job  opportunities  multiplied. 

Competition  which  takes  the  form  of  In- 
creased Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  while  It 
may  In  the  short  run  prove  to  be  a  boon  to 
the  consumer  and  subject  domestic  monop- 
olistic excesses  to  effective  restraint  comes 
at  a  cost:  The  dislocation  and  dlsemploy- 
ment  of  domestic  factors  of  production, 
stagnation  of  the  domestic  economy,  excess 
capacity,  outflow  of  capital  In  search  of  the 
more  profitable  factor  combinations  avail- 
able abroad,  and — as  a  result  of  all  these 
movements — a  worsening  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  Increased  outflows  of 
gold,  and  a  decline  of  International  con- 
fidence In  the  cxirrency  of  the  affected 
country. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  we  be- 
lieve that  competition  from  abroad  Is  good, 
provided  that  It  does  not  continue  Indef- 
initely to  be  the  dominant  form  of  com- 
petition. The  latter  will  tend  to  be  the 
case,  however,  where  a  nation's  domestic 
economic  policies  inhibit  confidence,  risk- 
taking,  and  growth,  and  where  Its  lack  of 
homegrown  competition  generates  a  vacuimi 
which  Is  persistently  filled  by  competition 
from  the  outside. 

To  ask  for  tariff  reduction  or  tariff  aboli- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  such  action  will 
Increase  competition  and  at  the  same  time 
to  refuse  to  correct  the  basic  maladjust- 
ments which  make  the  domestic  economy 
internationally  noncompetitive  Is  to  ask  for 
the  administering  of  a  medicine  which,  while 
It  may  banish  the  symptoms  of  disease  (In 
this  case,  reduce  domestic  manifestations  of 
monopoly),  may  slmultaneotisly  cripple  or 
perhaps  even  kill  the  patient. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  most  important 
assumption  of  a  genuinely  free  trade  world 
Is  that  the  participating  countries  are  aU 
following  roughly  the  same  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  The  postwar  period  has  pro- 
vided us  with  some  egregious  examples  of 
the  problems  which  result  where  this  Is  not 
the  case. 

The  notorious  chronic  export  surpluses 
of  West  Germany  In  the  1950*8  were  due  pri- 
marily to  the  fact  that  Oermany,  remem- 
bering her  disastrous  inflations,  was  pursu- 
ing a  determinedly  antl-lnflatlonary  policy, 
whereas  Britain,  France,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  remembering  the  great  de- 
pression, were  pursuing  policies  of  monetary 
ease,  tolerating  Inflation  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
moting full  employment  and  the  objectlvee 
of  the  welfare  state.  Equally  notorloxis  and 
annoying,  In  consequence,  were  the  chronic 
balance-of-payments   deficits   registered   by 


these  countries.  Indeed,  so  acute  did  Intra- 
Eviropean  imbalance  become  In  the  middle 
1950's,  BO  scarce  the  D-mark,  that  the  pain- 
fully reerected  system  of  partial  multilat- 
eralism In  Europe  was  on  the  point  of  col- 
lapse. It  was  only  when  the  British  In  1957 
abandoned  the  long-dominant  cheap  money 
policy  (the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  re- 
discount rate  In  that  year  to  an  all-time 
high  of  7  percent)  that  a  semblance  of 
equilibrium  was  restored. 

More  particularly.  It  was  because  Prance, 
at  the  end  of  1958,  put  a  stop  to  Inflation 
and  devalued  the  franc,  coupling  these  acts 
with  certain  drastic  reforms  of  the  do- 
mestic economy,  that  the  Common  Market 
became  possible.  In  effect,  the  Common 
Market  countries  all  adjusted  their  Internal 
policies  to  those  of  the  most  disciplined 
member.  West  Germany.  Had  France,  the 
deficit  member,  not  so  adjusted  its  internal 
price  and  Income  levels,  the  opening  of  the 
Common  Market  on  January  1,  1959,  would 
have  bankrupted  that  nation  In  very  short 
order. 

Events  proved  that  the  French  economy 
needed  only  the  right  policies  In  order  to 
come  alive  and  realize  Its  full  potential;  fol- 
lowing closely  on  the  heels  of  the  drastic  re- 
forms of  1968.  the  French  balance  of  pay- 
menu  turned  from  deep  deficit  to  substantial 
surplus.  It  was  not  the  establishment  of 
the  Common  Market  which  made  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  economically  strong. 
On  the  contrary.  It  was  the  return  to  mone- 
tary and  economic  discipline  of  these  coun- 
tries which  made  possible  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  the  associated  beneflu  of  tariff 
cutting  and  expanded  trade.  The  Common 
Market  experiment  has  demonstrated  that 
free  trade  <or  freer  trade)  and  the  tariff  re- 
ductions which  It  Implies,  axe  but  pleasant 
byproducts  of  prior  monetary  and  fiscal  in- 
tegration and  harmonization. 

It  is  now  the  United  States  which  has 
moved  Into  the  deficit  position  In  the  inter- 
national economy.  The  dollar  shortage — 
which  so  mesmerized  the  attention  of  econ- 
omists until  a  very  short  while  ago — has 
been  converted  Into  a  dollar  glut.  And,  If 
the  chronic  dollar  shortages  of  the  early 
postwar  period  were  due  chlefiy  to  the  re- 
fusal of  some  deficit  countries  to  remove  ex- 
cess demand  from  their  economies  by  appro- 
priate monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  the 
dollar  glut  must  be  attributed  In  great  part 
to  the  persistent  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  make  the  Internal  adjustments.  In  par- 
ticular the  stopping  of  Inflation,  and  the  re- 
duction or  restraint  of  labor  union  mo- 
nopoly, necessary  to  maintain  balance  with 
the  changed  world  surroundings  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties. 

The  real  Issue  confronting  the  United 
States  today  In  Its  International  economic 
relationships  is  not.  therefore,  whether  we 
should  have  tariff  reform  or  no  tariff  re- 
form. It  is  whether  we  should  have  tariff 
reform  with,  or  tariff  reform  without  simul- 
taneous (or,  better  stUl,  prior)  Internal 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  economic  reforms. 
But,  concern  for  such  reforms  Is  conspicu- 
ously absent  from  HJl.  11970. 

Free  trade  Is  being  urged  as  the  answer  to 
almost  all  our  problems,  domestic  and  Inter- 
national. It  is  Important  to  note  that  there 
Is  a  very  large  assumption  on  which  this  ex- 
pectation Is  based.  The  assumption  is  that 
the  proposed  legislation  will  not  only  cause 
exports  to  Increase  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
expected  Increase  In  Imports,  but  that  It  wUl 
yield  a  net  Increase  In  exports  over  Imports. 
Only  If  exports  Increase  faster  than  Imports 
win  It  be  possible  to  Increase  domestic  em- 
ployment, step  up  the  national  growth  rate, 
and  maintain  our  present  rate  of  expendi- 
ture abroad  for  national  defense  and  foreign 
aid  without  further  aggravation  of  ovir  exist- 
ing and  cvmiulatlve  balance-of-payment« 
deficits. 


There  Is,  however,  no  guarantee  whatso- 
ever that  unilateral  tariff  reduction  by  the 
United  States,  no  matter  how  sweeping,  will 
yield  the  expected  net  Increase  in  exports. 
The  reasons  for  this  (which  are  spelled  out 
In  detail  In  our  full  statement)  are,  first, 
the  Improbability  of  the  propoeed  drastic 
tariff  reductions  being  matched  by  our 
neighbors  abroad.  In  particular  by  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries,  and,  secondly,  the 
slowdown  of  exports  and  Increases  In  Im- 
ports which  persistent  stagnatlon-wlth-ln- 
flatlon  In  the  United  States  relative  to  other 
countries  will  bring  about. 

We  object  especially  to  the  sweeping 
powers  granted  to  the  President  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  at  his  sole  discretion  any  or  all 
remaining  tariffs  on  U.S.  Imports,  without 
review  or  supervision  by  Congress.  It  Is  of 
significance  that  the  President  Is  also  au- 
thorized in  the  proposed  legislation  "to  pro- 
claim such  increases  in  or  imposition  of, 
any  duty  or  other  Import  restriction"  as  he 
wishes.  In  short,  the  Incumbent  President 
or  some  future  President  could  raise  tariffs 
as  well  as  lower  them,  could  use  his  new 
powers  for  protectionism  as  well  as  for  free 
trade.  In  the  area  of  tariff  manipulation, 
the  consequences  of  any  given  action  are  not 
easy  to  predict  and  to  estimate;  If  mistakes 
are  made,  the  damage  to  the  Nation  could  be 
considerable  and  Irreparable.  Hence,  we 
strongly  urge  that  any  legislation  which  Is 
enacted  provide  for  adequate  review  by  Con- 
gress of  the  President's  actions  In  this  field. 
The  grant  of  powers  should  be  In  any  case 
limited  to  2  rather  than  6  years.  This  will 
provide  each  new  Congress  with  a  chance  to 
examine  the  record  and  to  determine  If 
changes  In  the  program  are  Indicated. 

Our  committee  Is  disturbed  at  the  struc- 
tural dislocations  in  our  economy — the  un- 
employment and  the  underutillzatlon  of  In- 
dustrial capacity — which  the  radical  changes 
In  tariffs  proposed  In  H.R.  11970  might  cause. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  our  economy 
will  be  able  to  handle  these  dislocations 
without  cyclical  upset,  especially  If  the  tariff 
reductions  are  to  be  accomplished  In  as 
large  amounts  and  within  as  short  a  period 
of  time  as  the  proposed  legislation  Implies. 
But  our  deepest  concern  Is  with  the  short- 
run  balance-of-payments  effects  of  the  an- 
ticipated Increases  In  Imports.  Clearly,  In- 
creases In  lmp>orts  at  this  time,  where  not 
accompanied  by  rises  In  exports  (and  such 
rises  are  based  on  pure  hyixjthesls)  can 
only  enlarge  our  alreaidy  alarming  payments 
deficit,  aggravate  the  outfiow  of  gold,  and 
Increase  the  pressures  leading  to  a  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  occurrence  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe for  the  free  world  and  might  very 
well  trigger  an  International  liquidity  crisis 
of  the  kind  which  ushered  In  the  great  de- 
pression m  1929. 

We  believe  that  the  overriding  task  of  the 
present  hour  Is  for  our  Government  and  ail 
citizens  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  acti- 
vate the  full  and  unquestionably  enormous 
economic  potential  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  a  "grand  Illusion"  to  believe  that,  by 
knocking  down  a  few  already  low  tariffs, 
we  are  going  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
U.8.  economy  at  home  and  abroad. 

Other  more  powerful  and  elemental  forces 
are  at  work  In  the  world  than  the  law  of 
comparative  advantage,  valuable  though  this 
principle  be.  It  Is  the  antl-lnflatlonary  and 
antlcoUectivlst  free  enterprise  systems 
which  have  emerged  In  various  parts  of  the 
free  world  which  are  challenging  ova  long 
dominance  of  the  International  economy.  If 
these  forces  are  to  be  met  successfully,  they 
must  be  met  on  their  own  terms,  viz..  In 
the  area  of  Internal  policy,  not  by  engaging 
all  our  energies  In  the  tariff  Issue. 

To  sound  the  trumpets  on  tariff  reform, 
as  Is  now  being  done,  appears  courageous  on 
the  surface.  And  It  Is  very  popular.  Who 
wants  to  be  called  a  protectionist?    In  fact. 


It  is  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance,  po- 
litically and  economically.  For  such  action, 
and  the  spirit  of  righteousness  with  which 
It  can  be  undertaken,  becomes  a  substitute 
for  facing  up  to  the  real  Issues:  the  n^ed  to 
undertake  Internal  reforms,  to  end  domestic 
Inflation,  to  put  a  stop  to  wage  and  price 
Increases  which  make  our  commodities  in- 
creasingly noncompetitive  In  world  markets, 
to  apply  equal  energy  to  the  restraint  of 
both  bxislness  monopoly  and  labor  union 
monopoly,  and  to  establish  strict  priorities 
In  Federal  spending  to  the  end  that  deficits 
of  the  Federal  budget  shaU  be  avoided. 
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U.S.  FoRxzcN  Trade  Pouct 
(A  declaration  of  principles  by  the  Econ- 
omists' National  Committee  on  For- 
eign Trade  Policy  presented  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Augtist  6,  1963.  by 
Patrick  M.  BocuTnan,  associate  professor  of 
economics,  Bucluaell  University.) 

I 
The  committee  of  economists  whom  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent  (their  namee  are 
prefixed  to  this  statement)  is  not  conoemed 
with  the  special  interest  of  any  particular 
group  or  entity — firm,  industry,  occupaUon 
or  geographical  region.  Our  concern  1b 
rather  with  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  as  we  Judge  this  interest  to  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  tariff  reform  legislation 
known   as   HJt.    11970. 

It  is  our  belief  that  unless  there  are  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  propoeed  legislation 
and  unless  it  is  accompanied  simultaneously 
by  thoroughgoing  Internal  reforms  (which 
we  shall  presently  specify),  its  effect  wm  be 
to  harm  the  Nation's  domestic  economy  and 
worsen  its  already  weak  intemeticmal 
posture. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outeet  that  all  of  us 
as  economists  support  the  ideal  of  universal 
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free  trade  and  aU  tJiat  It  Implies.  AU  of  ns 
wlU  BBM  wlUi  Adam  Smith  tHat  "It  la  ^e 
maxim  of  erery  prudent  master  o*  •J«a»T 
never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home  wbat  » 
wUl  coat  him  more  to  make  than  to  toujT 
and  that  "irtiat  is  prudence  In  the  conduct 
of  vnrj  private  family  cwi  ecaroe  be  f  rtly  In 
that  of  a  great  kingdom." 

We  faTor  free  trade  (or  freer  trade)  and 
the    meanires    which    will    promote    auch 
trade  for  reasons  which  are  derived  directly 
from  the  first  principles  of  economics.   Free 
trade  Increases  economic  welfare  for  all  the 
iMtftidpating    countrlee.      It    expands    con- 
gers' choices,  giving  them  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  goods  which  cannot  be  had  at 
home,  or  which  can  be  had  at  home  only  at 
higher  prices.    Pres  trade  makes  it  pos^ble 
f^^kch  country  to  spedaliae  in  those  lines 
of  economic  endeavor  in  which  it  Is  most 
indent,  thus  maxlmlfdng  the  gross  gain  to 
the  world  from  the  world's  reeoxirces. 

This  much  said,  however,  it  behooves  us 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which 
this  gross  gain  to  the  world  from  free  trade 
win  be  fairly  shared  by  the  participating 
countries.  Free  trade  was  n«7«  ~PP*»?* 
to  operate  in  a  vacuum,  but  only  within  the 
context  of  certain  conditions.  These  are. 
first,  that  there  will  be  no  quanUtatlve 
xectrlctlons  of  trade  (quotas)  hnposed  by 
the  trading  countries.  Reductions  of  tarUTs 
on  neelfled  Itsms  will  be  meaningless  where 
there  are  limitations  on  the  quantity  of  the 
eonuuodlty  which  may  be  imported. 

Secondly,  it  Is  assumed  that  fuU  and  com- 
plete  conTerttblllty  of  currencies  prevails, 
le  that  the  tree  trade  area  in  question  con- 
stitutes, in  effect,  one  homogeneous  payment 
oommimity.  Were  this  not  to  be  the  case, 
reduettons  In  tariffs,  whether  imdertaken 
unilaterally  or  multilateraHy.  could  be  de- 
prived of  any  real  signlflcance.  Of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  have  the  tariff  reduced  on  a 
clven  import  if  one  cannot  freely  acquire 
the  foreign  exchange  needed  to  buy  the  im- 
port tn  the  first  place? 

Thirdly,  for  free  trade  no*  to  result  In 
unfavorable  advantage  being  taken  by  one 
country  of  another,  it  Is  assumed  that  no 
■pecial  advantages  are  reserved  to  one  coun- 
try by  virtue  of  its  tax  structure,  the  sub- 
sidies it  pays  to  domestic  producers,  or  the 
domestic  monopoUes  and  cartels  Ito  laws  may 
permit  to  exist. 

Ptourth.  while  it  is  not  necessary  for  wages 
in  a  multilateral  system  to  l)e  the  same  in 
every  country — Indeed,  the  existence  of  trade 
Is  to  a  large  extent  predicated  upon  such  dif- 
ferences— it  is  necessary  that  the  ratio  of 
money  wage  Increases  to  productivity  in- 
creases be  approximately  uniform  in  the  free 
trade  area.    It  Is  easy  to  see  what  the  conse- 
quence would  be  If  this  condition  wnre  not 
met.  If  the  general  level  of  wages  in  country 
A  is  increasing  faster  in  relation  to  the  in- 
creases in  its  productivity  than  wages  are 
Increasing  relative  to  productivity  elsewhere, 
A  will  find  that  Its  coat  of  production  In  re- 
.  spect  to  labor  wUl  place  It  at  an  Increasing 
disadvantage  in  the  world's  markets,  leading 
to  a  relative  fall  in  its  exp<»ts.    Moreover, 
where  the  unfavorable  wages-to-productivity 
ratio  is  maintained,  a  general  rise  in  imports 
Will  ensue  as  A's  industries  lose  out  to  foreign 
producers  even  in  their  own  home  markets. 
These  issues  are  of  particular  concern  to 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  sines 
the  wage-productivity  relationship  has  be- 
come increasingly  unfavorable  for  us.    The 
statistics  cited  by  Bnile  Benolt  in  his  study 
"■urope  at  Sixes  and  Sevens"^  Show  that 
while  wages  In  manufacturing  rose  31  per- 
cent in  the  United  States  between  1953  and 


^Bnlle  Benott,  "Surope  at  Sizes  and 
Sevens"  (Rew  Tork:  Oolumbl*  XTnlverslty 
Press.  IMl). 


1980,  they  rose  84  percent  in  France.  45jper- 
cent  in  Italy.  48  percent  in  Japan.  60  p«»cent 
In  Oreat  Britain,   and   W   percent   In   West 
Oermany.     However,   the   apparent  mAdest 
increase  In  the  level  of  US.  wages  wasjnore 
than  dhet  by  the  relative  stagnation  o«  US. 
productivity  in  the  same  period.    Thun  US. 
productivity  In  manxifacturlng  rose  oaly  15 
percent  as  compared  with  a  rise  of  53  percent 
In  Germany.  54  percent  In  Prance.  68  percent 
in  Italy,  and  71  percent  in  Japan.   Even  <3reat 
Britain,    where    productivity    growth    has 
lagged,  registered  an  increase  of  29  pcBcent. 
a  rate  almost  twice  that  of  the  United  States. 
It  may   be  argued   that  In   the  long  run 
these  developments  will  cease  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern   as  the  law  of  compas^atlve 
advantage  will  cause  the  struct\ire  of  pro- 
duction to  adjtist  to  the  new  international 
wage-productivity        relationships,     ^ecifl- 
cally.  the  United  States  will  be  forced!  ulti- 
mately   to    shift    resources    Into    activities 
Where  it  is  most  productive  and  in  which 
its  high  g^eral  level  of  wages  is  Jutjtlfled. 
This  is  correct  but  two  vital  considerations 
Impose  themselves  In  this  case. 

The  first  Is  the  extent  and  the  duration 
of  the  transitional  process  Involved  lb  the 
reaUocation  of  the  factors  of  prodt^ction. 
A  sudden  displacement  of  factors  from  pres- 
ent employmente.  where  there  are  »|o  Im- 
mediate   prospects    of    reemployment  Is    a 
situation  attended  always  by  the  danger  of 
cyclical  upset.    The  larger  the  quantity  of 
factors  involved   and   the   longer  thii   time 
needed  to  reabsorb  them  Into  other  Utoes  of 
acUvlty.  the   greater   Is  the  llkellhoc4   of  a 
domestic  collapse  of  confidence,  leadmg,  via 
the  mxiltlpller  effect,  to  the  perverse  dj^nam- 
ica  of  a  recession.    Moreover,  the  fewer  are 
the   alternative   uses   to   which   the   factors 
can  be  put.  the  more  Ukely  It  Is  that,  factor 
displacement  due  to  Imports  will  be  chronic 
(for  example,  sheet-glass   factories  Can   be 
used  only  to  produce  sheet  glass;  there  Is 
no  other  use  to  which  they  can  be  put  Ishould 
Imports  make  domestic  sheet-glass  iJroduc- 
tlon  unprofitable) .     Widespread  and  Chronic 
underuse    of    labor   and    other    factors,   and 
the  economic  stagnation  which  accompanies 
unemployment  of  this  kind,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  tHje  gains 
of    free   trade.  ^Indeed,    the    gains   Of    free 
trade  will  in  this  case  accrue  only  to  one 
segment   of  the  population,   namelyl   those 
who  are  still  employed  and  who  have  Ipcomes 
available  to  expend  on  goods  and  Bervlces. 
whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  orlgw- 

The  second  consideration  Is  that  |t  is  at 
least  theoretically  conceivable  that  A  wage- 
to-productlvlty  ratio  could  become  so  un- 
favorable for  a  given  country  (in  tWs  case, 
the  United  States)  that  there  would  be 
continuous  shrlnkaige  of  domestic  Employ- 
ment to  industries  of  the  highest  produc- 
tivity. The  more  unfavorable  the  overall 
wage-productivity  ratio  becomes,  thsjsmaller 
will  be  the  volume  of  domestic  emp1o3rment 
that  it  can  support.  In  an  extreme  case, 
60  percent  of  our  labor  force  coutd  con- 
ceivably be  put  out  of  work  with  the  em- 
ployed 50  percent  earning  the  excefjtlonally 
high  wages  that  It  Is  possible  to  pat  in  the 
remaining  most  productive  Industries. 

A  fifth,  and  most  Important,  blislc  as- 
siunption  of  a  free  trade  world  Is  IJhat  the 
participating  countries  are  all  fallowing 
roughly  parallel  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
The  postwar  period  has  provided  us  with 
some  egregious  examples  of  the  riroblema 
which  result  where  this  is  not  tte  case. 
If  country  A  follows  a  perslstenw  Infla- 
tionary course  whereas  country  B  follows  a 
strictly  anti-inflationary  co\irse,  th^  result- 
ing relative  excess  demand  In  A  ftlll  tend 
to  consume  exportable  resources,  thUs  slow- 
ing exports  to  B,  and  to  suck  in  Imports, 
often  regardless  of  price.  Conven|ely.  the 
relatively  restrained  level  of  demand  in  B 


win  free  resources  for  export  to  A  while 
■ImulUneously  slowing  B's  consumption  of 
imports.  The  combined  effects  of  theas 
movements  will  be  to  cause  A  to  ha»e  a 
chronic  deficit  and  B  a  chronic  surplus  to 
its  balance  of  payments.  To  the  extent  that 
tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade  are  low- 
ered, these  imbalances  will  tend  to  become 
even  more  pronounced. 

Other  characteristics  of  a  free  trade  world 
would  be  the  absence  of  barriers  to  the  free 
flow   of  labor  and   capital   across   national 
borders  and  security  for  capital  Investments 
against    nationalization    without   Just   com- 
pensation.    These  and  all  of  the  preceding 
conditions  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
Indispensable  to  the  operation  of  a  free  trade 
system  which  Is  not  to  result  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  one  country  by  another  or  in  chronic 
International  disequilibrium,  or  both.     But 
It  Is  patent  that  today  not  one  of  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  Is  fulflUed.  at  least  as  far 
as  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  U  concerned.    In  par- 
ticular, there  Is  a  glaring  lack  of  paraUellsm 
In  the   monetary   and   fliscal  policies  of   the 
United    States    and    other    countries.      It    U 
this   circumstance   which   wlU   undoubtedly 
give  us  the  most  trouble  as  we  embark  upon 
any  program  of  trade  liberalization. 


Among  the  most  dramatic  recent  examples 
of  what  happens  where  there  is  sharp  di- 
vergence In  internal  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  amongst  the  members  of  a  trading 
system  Is  provided  within  the  European 
complex  Itself.  The  notorious  chronic  ex- 
port surpluses  of  West  Germany  in  the  IQSCB 
were  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  Oermany. 
remembering  her  disastrous  inflations,  was 
pursuing  a  determinedly  anti-lnflatlonary 
policy  whereas  Great  Britain.  France,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  remembering 
the  great  depression,  were  pursuing  policies 
of  monetary  ease,  tolerating  inflation  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  full  employment  and  the 
objectives  of  the  welfare  state. 

Equally  notorious  and  annoying.  In  con- 
sequence, were  the  chronic  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  registered  by  these  countries. 
Indeed,    so    acute   did    Intra-European    bn- 
balance  become  In  the  middle  IBSO's.  so  scarce 
the  deutsche  mark,  that  the  painfully  re- 
erected  system  of  partial  multilateralism  in 
Europe  was  on  the  point  of  collapse.    It  wss 
only  when  the  British  In  1957.  under  the 
leadership  of  Macmlllan.  the  "great  deflation- 
ist."   abandoned    the    long-dominant    cheap 
money    philosophy    (the    Bank   of    England 
raised  its  rediscount  rate  In  that  year  to  an 
all-time  high  of  7  percent)  that  a  semblance 
of  equilibrium  was  restored. 

More  particularly,  it  was  because  France 
at  the  end  of  1958  put  a  stop  to  Inflation  and 
devalued  the  franc,  coupling  these  acts  with 
certain  drastic  reforms  of  the  domestic 
economy,  that  the  Common  Market  became 
possible.  In  effect,  the  Common  Market 
countries  all  adjvisted  their  internal  policies 
to  those  of  the  most  disciplined  member. 
West  Oermany.  Had  France  not  so  adjusted 
its  internal  price  and  Income  levels,  the 
opyenlng  of  the  Common  Market  on  January 
1,  1959.  even  with  the  relatively  modest 
tariff  reductions  which  then  occurred,  would 
have  bankrupted  that  nation  in  very  short 
order.  Frenchmen,  with  their  Inflated  in- 
comes and  prices,  would  have  rushed  to  buy 
German  goods,  whereas  Germans,  with  their 
relatively  lower  incomes  and  lower  prices, 
would  have  had  no  particular  urge  to  pur- 
chase French  commodities  in  spite  of  lower 
French  tariffs. 

The  point  Is  that  France  in  the  pre-Oom- 
mon  Market  era  did  not  suffer  from  {trogres- 
Blvely  larger  deficits  because  she  was  poor— 
Ehe  was  and  U  potentially  one  of  the  rioheet 
nations  of  Europe.     And  Oermany  did  not 


enjoy  progressively  larger  export  siu'pluses 
because  she  was  rich.  Two  things — wrote 
Wllhelm  Roepke '  apropos  of  the  French  dif- 
ficulties of  1967 — miXBt  be  kept  distinct. 

•■•  •  •  on  the  one  hand,  the  economic 
potential  of  a  country  or  what  may  be  called 
the  foundations  of  Its  wealth  and,  on  the 
other.  Its  economic-monetary  order  upon 
which  depends  the  degree  to  which  this  po- 
tential is  activated.  •  •  •  Attention  must 
be  directed  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
economic  potential  of  France  Is  In  spite  of 
everything  greater  than  that  of  Germany 
by  a  not  Inconsiderable  margin.  *  •  •  Against 
this,  however.  Oermany  was  more  fortunate 
In  the  activation  of  its  economic  potential 
than  France  •  •  •  the  former  country  suc- 
ceeded by  means  of  a  clearly  conceived  and 
for  the  most  part  effectively  executed  eco- 
nomic policy  In  solving  the  economic  prob- 
lem No.  1  of  every  economic  system,  viz,  the 
problem  of  economic  order. 

"This  Is  the  secret  of  everything  which  has 
occurred  since  the  reform  of  summer  1948 
under  the  rubric  of  the  Germany  'economic 
miracle."  •  •  •  The  principle  which  requires 
that  one  not  confuse  economic  potential 
with  economic  order,  nor  superiority  of  eco- 
nomic condition  with  economic  equilibrium 
was  especially  pertinent  In  the  case  of  Ger- 
man balance-of-payments  surpluses  and  re- 
cent French  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
The  differences  in  economic  condition  be- 
tween France  and  Oernaany — differences 
which  are  In  France's  favor — remained  in 
spite  of  the  disturbance  to  the  balance  of 
payments.  •  •  •  But  it  was  precisely  the  per- 
verse effect  of  the  disturbance  to  balance- 
of-payments  eqxilUbrium  between  France  and 
Germany  and  of  the  associated  differences  In 
Inflationary  pressure  between  them  that  the 
poorer  country  was  forced  to  become  the 
creditor  of  the  richer  country."  » 

It  is  perhap>s  unnecessary  to  add  that  Pro- 
fessor Reopke's  analysis  and  his  prophecy 
that  the  French  economy  needed  only  the 
right  policies  In  order  to  come  alive  and 
realize  its  full  potential  were  fully  vindicated 
In  the  turnabout  In  the  French  balance  of 
payments  from  deep  deficit  to  substantial 
surplus.  What  Is  of  signlflcance  here  Is  that 
It  was  not  the  establishment  of  the  Common 
Market  or  the  lowering  of  tariffs  as  such 
which  made  the  Conunon  Market  countries 
econonilcally  strong.  On  the  contrary.  It  was 
the  return  to  monetary  and  economic  disci- 
pline of  these  countries  and  their  Individual 
efforts  to  adjust  their  Internal  policies  to  a 
common  International  standard  which 
made  possible  the  Common  Market  and  the 
associated  benefits  of  tsu-lff-cuttlng  and  ex- 
panded trade.  The  Common  Market  experi- 
ment has  demonstrated  that  free  trade  (or 
freer  trade)  and  the  tariff  reductions  which 
It  Implies  are  but  plettsant  byproducts  of 
prior  to  monetary  and  fiscal  integration  and 
haumonizatlon.* 


*  Wllhelm  Roepke.  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva.  Is  an  Internationally  re- 
spected authority  on  European  trade  prob- 
lems. 

'  Wllhelm  Roepke.  "Zahlungsbllanz  and 
Natlonallrelchtiun,"  In  Gegen  die  Brandung 
(Erlenbaeh-Zurlch:  Eugen  Rentsch  Verlag, 
1960).  pp.  306-312. 

*  The  Belgian  economist.  Alexander  Lam- 
falussy.  has  shown  convincingly  that  recent 
European  progress  cannot  be  ascribed  to  re- 
ductions of  tariffs  within  the  Common  Mar- 
ket: In  fact,  the  postwar  record  levels  of 
output,  employment,  exports,  and  general 
economic  growth  of  the  Continental  econo- 
mies commenced  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  Common  Market  on  January  1.  1050. 
See  Alexander  Lamfalussy.  "Eurc^M's  Prog- 
ress: Due  to  Common  Market?"  Lloyds  Bank 
Review  (Oct.  1061)  pp.  1-16. 
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It  is  now  the  United  States  which  has 
moved  Into  the  deficit  position  In  the  Inter- 
national economy  once  held  by  certain  of 
our  European  neighbors.  The  dollar  short- 
age— which  so  mesmerized  the  attention  of 
economists  until  a  very  short  while  ago — 
has  been  converted  to  a  dollar  glut.  And 
If  the  chronic  dollar  shortages  (and  I>-mark 
shortages)  of  the  early  postwar  period  were 
due  chiefly  to  the  refusal  of  some  nondor..j' 
(and  non-D-mark)  countries  to  remove  ex- 
cess demand  from  their  economies  by  ap- 
propriate monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  the 
dollar  glut  must  be  attributed  in  great  part 
to  the  persistent  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  make  the  internal  adjustments.  In  par- 
ticular, the  stopping  of  Inflation,  necessary 
to  maintain  balance  with  the  changed  world 
surroundings  of  the  50's  and  60's. 

The  real  Issue  confronting  the  United 
States  today  in  Its  International  economic 
relationships  is  not.  therefore,  whether  we 
should  have  tariff  reform  or  no  tariff  reform. 
It  Is  whether  we  should  have  tariff  reform 
with,  or  tariff  reform  without  simultaneous 
(or  better  still  prior)  Internal  fiscal,  mone- 
tary, and  economic  reforms.  But  concern 
for  such  reforms  Is  conspicuously  absent  In 
H.R. 11970. 

If  the  appropriate  conditions  under  which 
free  trade  can  work  to  our  advantage  In  the 
present  world  situation  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  unduly  neglected  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, It  Is  nevertheless  clear  that  what  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  have  In  mind 
Is  something  far  more  than  the  simple  eco- 
nomic gains  to  consumers  here  and  abroad 
which  more  free  trade  will  bring.  The  trade 
expansion  program  is  supposed  to  achieve 
In  one  fell  swoop  nothing  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing ambitious  goals: 

1 .  Increase  in  consumer  welfare; 

2.  Increase  in  employment; 

3.  Accelerated  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy; 

4.  Maintenance  of  U.S.  economic  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world; 

5.  Aid  to  the  developing  nations: 

6.  Overcoming  of  U.S.  balance-of-paymenta 
deficits  and  ending  of  the  drain  on  UJ3. 
gold  reserves.  (This  has  been  Implied  by 
spokesmen  for  H.R.  11970;  there  Is  no  specific 
mention  of  this  objective  in  the  bill  Itself.) 

Free  trade.  In  fact,  is  being  urged  as  the 
answer  to  almost  all  our  problems,  domes- 
tic and  International.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  there  Is  a  very  large  assumption 
on  which  these  expectations  are  based.  The 
assumption  Is  that  the  proposed  legislation 
will  not  only  cause  exports  to  increase  to  an 
extent  equal  to  the  expected  increase  In  Im- 
ports, but  that  It  will  yield  a  net  Increase 
In  exports  over  Imports.  Obviously.  If  ex- 
ports Increase  only  at  the  same  rate  as  Im- 
ports, none  of  the  stated  objectives,  except 
pierhaps  Increased  consumer  welfare,  can  be 
attained.  Only  If  exports  Increase  faster 
than  Imports  will  It  be  possible  to  main- 
tain our  present  rate  of  expenditure  abroad 
for  national  defense  and  foreign  aid  without 
further  aggravation  of  the  existing  and  cu- 
mulative balance-of-payments  deficits.  And 
only  if  there  Is  a  net  Increase  in  exports  can 
employment  be  Increased  and  growth  rates 
accelerated. 

There  Is,  however,  no  guarantee  whatso- 
ever that  unilateral  tariff  reform  by  the 
United  States,  no  matter  how  sweeping,  will 
yield  the  expected  net  Increase  In  exports. 
This  Is  evident  If  we  consider,  first,  the  Im- 
probability of  the  proposed  drastic  tariff 
reductions  being  matched  by  our  neighbors 
abroad.  In  particular,  by  the  Common  Market 
countries,  and  secondly,  the  slowdown  of  ex- 
ports and  Increases  in  Imports  which  per- 
sistent inflation  In  the  United  States  relative 
to  other  countries  will  bring  about. 

U.S.  tariffs  are  already  at  exceptionally  low 
levels  as  compared  both  with  U.S.  tariffs  in 


earlier  periods  and  with  the  tariffs  of  other 
Industrial  countries  now.  Using  the  (ad- 
mittedly Imprecise)  gage  found  In  the  ratio 
of  total  duties  collected  to  dutiable  imports. 
It  would  api>ear  that  the  present  U.S.  tariff 
level  Is  only  one-fifth  of  what  It  was  in  the 
unlamented  days  of  Smoot-Hawley.  And 
from  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlttee  of  the 
Congress  has  come  a  set  of  figures  which 
shows  the  averages  of  posted  tariff  rates  Im- 
posed on  Industrial  goods  by  various  key 
countries,  Including  the  Common  Market  and 
the  United  States  taken  as  a  unit.  The 
pertinent  rates  are  shown  In  the  accompany- 
ing table : 

Industrial  tariffs  {weighted  averages) 

Percent 

Japan 10 

Austria 10 

United  Kingdom 17 

New  Zealand 17 

Italy 16 

Canada 16 

Prance 16 

EEC... - -  14 

Australia 12 

United  States 11 

Norway IX 

Benelux 11 

West  Germany. 9 

Sweden 8 

Switzerland 8 

Denmark 6 

Source:  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  table  indicates  that  only  four  coun- 
tries, including  one  member  of  the  Common 
Market  (Germany),  have  a  lower  average 
tariff  than  the  United  States.  This  being 
the  case.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  many 
benefits  (In  particular,  the  expected  tariff 
concessions  by  other  countries)  which  are 
alleged  to  follow  a  program  to  reduce  tariffs 
have  not  as  yet  become  apparent? 

At  the  same  time,  however.  It  Is  needful 
to  emphasise  that  the  low  average  UJ8. 
tariff  is  an  average,  I.e..  the  resultant  of  the 
addition  of  high  tariffs,  medium  tariffs,  and 
low  tariffs.  The  average  figures  thus  conceal 
the  highly  selective  nature  of  many  tariffs, 
the  total  elimination  of  which — on  those 
categories  of  goods  covered  by  the  so-called 
80  i>ercent  rule-^ould  cause  havoc  In  the 
affected  Industries.  Nor  can  the  psycholog- 
ical reverberations  of  unfavorable  develop- 
ments In  these  Industries  on  other  Industries 
and.  through  the  multiplier  mechanism,  on 
the  whole  economy,  l>e  lost  sight  of.  If 
factors  of  production  dlsemployed  by  imports 
could  be  as  readily  reabsorbed  as  the  theory 
of  International  trade  has  traditionally 
argued,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  concern. 
But  the  chronic  stagnation  of  the  XJJS.  econ- 
omy clearly  attests  that  we  have  not  even 
succeeded  in  reabsorbing  factors  dlsemployed 
due  to  purely  domestic  shifts  In  demand 
and  supply  functions.  What  will  it  benefit 
the  country  to  deliberately  add  to  the  pres- 
ent overall  condition  of  excess  capacity  as 
the  proposed  legislation,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, win  tend  to  do? 

It  Is  to  be  noted,  nonetheless,  that  the 
existing  low  level  of  U.S.  tariffs  on  a  wide 
variety  of  Imported  commodities  gives  our 
negotiators  relatively  little  leeway  In  making 
future  concessions  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
other  countries'  tariffs  against  the  UJ8.  re- 
duced. A  representative  example  of  the  dif- 
ficulty which  confronts  us  here  Is  the  tariff 
on  automobiles.  Our  Import  dues  on  foreign 
automobiles  were  reduced  recently  from  8.5 
percent  to  6.5  percent  In  exdiange  for  a 
much-touted  reduction  by  the  EEC  group 
of  automobile  duties  from  a  proposed  high 
of  29  percent  to  22  percent.  The  actual  duty 
paid  by  U.S.  automobile  exporters  to  Oer- 
many and  to  the  Benelux  countries,  to  which 
the  bulk  of  our  automobile  exports  go,  has 
been  18  percent  but  will  h«  increased  to  29 
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MTonit  raider  tb»  new  common  external 
^urur  of  the  BBO.  a  tt  likely  that  reduction 
of  our  tariff  from  fl.6  percent  to  ■•«>.  for 
•xample.  will  brtof  a  reduction  of  the  KBO 
tarlffe  from  23  percent  to  aeroY 

It  would  be  nalTe  to  expect  euch  more- 
than-proportionate    reciprocity    from    the 
Ckjmmon  llaAet  group.    This  being  so,  the 
ImpUeatlons  of  lowered  UB.  automobile  tar- 
iffs are  disturbing  in  the  extreme.    Demand 
by  Americans  for  European  vehicles  is  al- 
ready relatively  intense  as  compared  with 
BuTopean    demand    for    American    vehicles 
which  U  slack.    Purther  lowering  of  our  tar- 
iffs on  foreign  automobUes  will  bring  these 
close  to  aero  and  Increase  the  already  slg- 
nifleant  UJB.  demand  for  such  imports.    A 
proportionate  lowering  of  European  duties 
would   stUl   leave   exports   of   VS.   vehicles 
handicapped  by  a  substantial  tariff  obstacle. 
not  to  mention  the  discriminatory  use  taxes 
and  hortepowei-  taxes  Imported  on  American 
vehlclee  In  European  markets.* 

But  thwe  Is  no  guarantee  that  even  pro- 
portionate reciprocity  wUl  be  forthcoming 
Sozn  the  Common  IiCarket.  It  Is  certainly 
no  secret  that  the  lowering  of  duties 
amongst  the  Common  Market  countries  and 
the  simultaneous  raising  of  external  tariffs 
against  outsiders  la  aimed  at  creating  a  mass 
market  in  which  the  economies  ol  scale  of 
mase  production — heretofore  a  UJ9.  monop- 
oly—will  become  possible.  Moreover,  this 
economic  unification  and  consolidation  Is 
Tlewed  only  as  a  way  station  on  the  road  to 
the  more  substantial  goal  of  political  unlfl- 
catlf>Ti . 

It  is  thoroughly  unrealistic  and  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  Coxnmon  Market 
countries,  out  of  their  sheer  love  for  the 
United  BUtes  and  a  desire  to  help  us  retain 
our  sconomle  primacy,  will  veer  away  from 
their  stated  economic  and  political  objec- 
tives. It  Is  not  to  be  expected,  in  short, 
that  our  friends  abroad  will  be  willing  to  puU 
American  balanee-of-payments  chestnuts 
out  of  the  Are.  George  Washington's  wise 
woids  are  worth  recalling  in  this  connection: 
•"Hiere  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  ex- 
pect or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  Is  an  Illusion,  which 
exp^ence  must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 
ought  to  discard." — ^Farewell  Address. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Common  Market  has 
a  good   thing  going  and  will  undoubtedly 
strive  to  keep  It  going.    This  is  an  uncom- 
fortable prospect  in  some  ways,  so  uncom- 
fortable that  many  of  us  will  wish  we  had 
not  l>een  so  precipitate  in  encouraging  and 
supporting   the    closed   economic    bloc    (as 
contrasted  with  the  original  more  broadly 
conceived   free  trade   area)    which   is  now 
emerging.   But  It  is  a  prospect  which  realism 
requires  us  to  entertain.    One  of  the  strang- 
est and  most  paradoxical  omissions  In  HJt. 
11970,  In  the  Judgment  of  our  committee.  Is 
Its  almoet  total  failure  to  make  provision  for 
genuine  trade  reciprocity.    This  omission  Is 
naive  and  It  is  dangerous, 
zv 
Even  if  these  guarantees  of  full  reciprocity 
in  tariff  reductions  by  other  countries  are 
obtained:   even,  to  use  an  extreme  case.  If 
other  countrlce  were  to  reduce  their  tariffs 
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■  •nie  diminished  international  competi- 
tiveness of  the  American  automobile  industry 
for  reasons  other  than  tariffs  Is  reflected  In 
the  fact  that  in  1951.  when  tariffs  and  other 
foreign  obstacles  to  aU  classes  of  American 
goods  were  relatively  high.  TJB.  firms  pro- 
duced 73  percent  of  the  world's  total  output 
of  passenger  vehicles.  In  1950.  despite  the 
intervening  substantial  reductions  of  barri- 
ers to  American  exports,  the  UJS.  share  of 
the  world  auto  market  was  only  48  percent. 
(Source:  George  Romney,  "Customer  Shar- 
ing and  the  Nation's  Economy"  (verbatim 
transcript  of  New  York  press  conference). 
American  Motors  Corp..  Dec.  15,  1960.) 


to  aero,  are   there   other  factors   latolved 
which  would  hold  back  VS.  export  gftowth? 
The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  it  Is  n^t  prl- 
nutfUy  foreign  tariffs  which  are  keeping  our 
roods  out  of  foreign  markett.    Largeicate- 
Korles  of  American  goods  are  nonc<«apeU- 
tlve  In  the  world's  markets  even  wher^  they 
have  no  tariffs  or  other  trade  barriers  to 
htirdle.    In  the  production  of  thesti  com- 
modities, other  countries  simply  havfl  lower 
unit  costa  that  we  do.  primarily  due  tO  their 
substantially  lower  wage  costs.    And  in  those 
commodity  areas  where  superior  Aalerlcan 
capital    endowment    and    productivltjr    still 
gives  us  an  edge  In  spite  of  our  wage  scales, 
the  trends  Indicate  that  the  VS.  adT|antage 
Is  diminishing;  that  Is.  European  capi|tal  en- 
dowmenta  In  these  areas  are  Increasll^g  sub- 
stantially.     The   resulting    cost   recKictlons 
which  will  be  realized  wlU  t>e  Intensified  to 
the    degree    that    Increasing    econoWies    of 
scale  are  achieved,  as  will  certainly  be  the 
case  m  the  European  Common  Market. 

The  hope  that  foreign  wage  levels  Will  rise 
and  thus  make  U.S.  goods  more  comt>etltlve 
is  at  once  unrealistic  and  cynical.    1%  Is  un- 
realistic   becaxise    wages    In    Germa»y,    for 
example,  are  already  at  lnflatlonar|J  levels, 
causing  great  concern  to   the   authorities 
there,  and  because  the  amount  of  Jincrease 
In  German  wages  (which  are  now  attout  27 
percent  of  average  earnings  In  U.S.  ladustry) 
needed  to  bring  about  equality  wjuld  be 
enormous  and  completely  unacceptjable  to 
the  Germans.    Thus,  last  year.  German  labor 
costa  Increased  about  10  percent  while  US. 
coBta  Increased  only   5  percent.     B«<t   a   10- 
percent  increase  of  a  75-cent  wage  is  only 
7Vi  cente  an  hour  while  a  6-percent  Increase 
of  a  $3  wage  Is  15  cents  an  hour,    this  gap 
may  be  closed  over  a  period  of  yearse  it  cer- 
tainly win  not  be  closed  In  the  nea»  future. 
The   hope  placed   In  foreign   wage-fate   In- 
creases Is  cynical  because  the  assunHptlon  Is 
that  other  countries  should  have  Inflation 
merely  because  we  have  not  had  tfce  forti- 
tude or  the  determination  to  put  an  end 

to  It. 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  the  unusual 
political  stability  of  West  Germany  and  her 
resulting  very  substantial  contrlbtition  to 
the  stability  and  strength  of  the  w^ole  free 
world  Is  due  in  no  small  measufS  to  the 
slnglemlnded  and  largely  successfur  German 
fight  against  Inflation  In  all  its  fontts.  Does 
our  rescue  from  the  consequencee  of  our 
own  homemade  Inflation  require  that  one 
of  the  most  dependable  of  our  alllfls  permit 
the  erosion  of  the  monetary  foundations  of 
Ita  economic  and  social  order?         i 

What  must  be  recognized  Is  that  inflation 
In  the  United  States,  and  Ite  epntinued 
toleration,  will  tend  to  cancel  oufi  any  in- 
creased advantages  our  goods  may  enjoy  In 
foreign  markete  due  to  reduced  foreign 
tariffs  (assuming  our  tariff  reductions  are 
fully  matched  abroad).  Where  TJ|.S.  infla- 
tionary pressures  are  greater  thfn  those 
abroad,  as  they  are  In  respect  to  ijhe  Com- 
mon Market  countries  and  Japan,  U.S.  pro- 
ducers will  tend  to  concentrate  thiiir  selling 
efforta  In  the  domestic  rather  thsjn  in  the 
foreign  market.  They  will  do  so;  because, 
given  the  relatively  high  level  of  domestic 
costs  and  the  associated  relatively  high  level 
of  domestic  Incomes,  sales  In  the  heme  mar- 
ket yield  more  profit  than  sales  abroad.  Pep 
talks  to  American  bvislnessmen  ti)  Interest 
themselves  In  the  "vast  oppottunltles" 
abroad  cannot  substitute  for  thje  funda- 
mental economic  Incentives  for  epterprlte. 
whether  at  home  or  In  foreign  marketa. 

But  domestic  inflation  dampens  I  these  in- 
centives. Exporta  fall  off  in  this' situation 
because  the  Interest  in  foreign  markets  di- 
minishes and  other  countries  &xb  Increas- 
ingly able  to  undersell  and  out4ell  us  In 
third  marketa.  In  addition,  oth/^rwlse  ex- 
portable resources  are  diverted  to  American 
home  consumption  because  of  the  inflation- 
ary expansion  of  domestic  demaatid.     Con- 


versely. Importa  tend  to  rise  In  •  eoatnct 
of  inflation,  both  becaxiee  they  may  be  more 
competitive  costwlse  than  comparable 
domestic  product  and  because,  apart  from 
price-level  dlfferencee.  they  serve  to  fill  the 
inflationary  gap"  (which  occurs  when  the 
total  monetary  claims  on  a  nation's  reeoxircee 
exceed  what  is  avaUable  to  satisfy  them). 

Occasionally.  It  Is  asserted  that  Inflation 
can  hardly  be  the  cause  of  oxxr  present  in- 
ternational economic  dlfllcultiee  since  the 
US  cost  of  living  (the  most  commonly  used 
barometer  of  the  Inflation)  has  not  moved 
up  significantly  faster  than  this  same  Index 
in  the  countries  now  drawing  off  our  gold, 
e.g..  West  Germany  and  Prance.  The  an- 
swer Is  that  the  movement  of  the  cost-of- 
living  Index  (or  of  other  similar  Indices) 
only  very  Imperfectly  and  partially  reveals 
the  extent  of  domestic  Inflation.  Indeed, 
it  Is  perfectly  possible  for  severe  inflation 
to  coexist  with  prices  stabUlty.  Por  Infla- 
tion need  not.  though  it  often  does,  take 
the    form   of   rising   prices. 

Inflationary  pressures  emerge  In  the  first 
Instances,    where    the    economy's    liquidity 
I.e..    the    total   monetary    claims   on   its   re- 
sources. U   Increasing  dlsproportlonataly   to 
the  rate  of  Increase  of  real,  I.e.,  physical 
product.    Por  such  over-Uquldlty  (or  latent 
excess  demand)  two  principal  escape  valves. 
apart  from  Increased  saving,  are  available: 
( 1 )  a  rise  in  prices,  which  offseta  or  absorbs 
the  Increased  liquidity  and/or   (8)    an  In- 
crease of  Importa  over  exporta.  which  has 
the  same  effect.     It  Is  precisely  our  foreign 
deficits — the  excess  of  importa  over  exporta  • 
which,   together   with    whatever   price    rises 
have  occurred,   reveal   the  full  measure   of 
our   home-made   inflation.     Price  stability. 
In  short.  Is  no  proof  by  Itself  that  Inflation 
has   been   halted. 

V 


HR.  11970  is  concerned  with  Increasing 
exporta.  but  It  makes  no  attampt  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  major  and  conUnulng  causa 
of  the  U.S.  balance  of  paymenta  defldt. 
Viz..  the  outflow  of  prlvata  capital.  It  la 
necessary,  however,  that  the  cause  of  this 
large  and  rapid  outflow  of  funds  from  the 
United  States  be  analyzed  and  acted  upon  If 
the  deficit  is  to  be  brought  under  control. 
The  outflow  of  private  capital  U.  like  the  rel- 
ative dimlnlshment  of  our  export  surplus,  not 
unrelated  to  the  domestic  Inflation  of  costa, 
prices,  and  incomes.  Entrepreneiirs  every- 
where seek  to  Invest  their  capital  In  projects 
which  wUl  yield  the  highest  return.  But 
returns  will  tend  to  be  higher— other  things 
being  equal — where  costa.  especially  wages, 
are  lower. 

While  there  la  In  principle  no  reason  to 
be  concerned  at  the  outflow  of  prlvata  capital 
from  a  country  so  plentifully  endowed  with 
It  as  the  United  States,  the  close  dependence 
of   employment    upon    capital — the    Instru- 
menta  of  production — cannot  be  overlooked. 
Capital  outflow,  where  It  occxirs  In  sufficiently 
large  amounta  and  rapidly  enough  to  depress 
opportunities  for    employment  of  domestic 
labor.  Is  something  about  which  one  has  a 
right  to  be  alarmed,  particularly  where  the 
outflow  is  occurring  because  Inflation  makes 
It  uneconomic  to  Invest  In  the  home  country. 
It  Is  Ironic  that   the  same  persons  who 
lament  the  "slack"  In  the  domestic  economy 
tend    to    favor    precisely    that    course    of 
action — the  toleration  of  Inflation  for  the 
sake  of  alleged  "growth" — which  is  creating 
the  slack  by  forcing   domestic  capital  into 
foreign  enterprises.    This  Is  not  intended  to 
Imply  that  we  should  raise  artificial  barrlMS 
to  the  export  of  American  capital  or  in  any 
other  way  Interfere  with  freedom  of  investors 
to  place  their  money  wherever  they  choose. 


•Exporta  are  defined  here  as  all  transac- 
tions which  give  rise  to  VS.  dalma  against 
other  countries;  Importa  are  defined  as  all 
transactions  which  give  rise  to  foreign  claims 
against  the  United  States. 


In  this  light,  it  Is  our  contention  that  to 
impose  a  discriminatory  tax  on  undistributed 
earnings  from  foreign  investmenta  would  be 
a  mistake.  It  wotild  not  stop  the  outflow 
as  such  for  the  bulk  of  this  capital  is  not 
going  abroad  for  tax  advantages.  It  Is  going 
abroad  because  costa  of  production  abroad 
are  substantlaly  lower  than  in  the  United 
States. 

If  American  firms  withdrew  from  foreign 
productic>n  operations,  the  repatriated 
capital  would  not  necesstu'lly  be  used  to 
expand  American  production  of  the  com- 
modities in  question.  Rather,  foreign  firms 
would  move  In  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  depaited  American  concerns.  The  com- 
petition of  American  subsidiaries  abroad, 
that  is  to  say,  is  not  with  VS.  producers 
of  the  same  commodities.  It  is  with  other 
foreign  producers.  A  punitive  tax  on  U.S. 
earnings  abroad  would  place  U  .8. -owned 
firms  at  a  tax  disadvantage  with  their  real 
competitors  abroad. 

What  Is  Important  Is  that  conditions 
within  i.be  domestic  American  economy 
which  are  giving  rise  to  what  may  be  an 
unhealthily  large  capital  outflow  should  be 
corrected.  It  is  bard  to  see  how  our  in- 
tematiocAl  acoounta  can  be  broxight  into 
better  biiUmce  until  these  issues  and  the 
need  for  Internal  reforms  which  they  Imply 
are  faoecl  and  effectively  dealt  with;  It  Is. 
however,  even  more  dlfllcult  to  see  how 
drastic  nKluctlons  In  tariffs  will  enable  us  to 
deal  wltti  them. 

VI 

In  sum.  U.S.  Inflationary  pressures  coupled 
with  a  probably  lack  of  full  reciprocity  by 
other  co\mtrles  In  tariff  reductions  make  It 
likely  thiit  the  Nation  will  experience  an  In- 
crease not  of  exporta.  but  of  Importa.  Two 
Important  consequences  may  be  expected 
from  such  a  net  Increase  In  Importa:  (1) 
the  dlsemployment  of  domestic  labor  and 
other  factors:  (3)  the  aggravation  of  the 
U.S.  bala:ace  of  paymenta  deficit. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  with 
a  slgnlfi:ant  portion  of  the  labor  force 
already  unemployed  and  with  the  existing 
substantial  amounta  of  unused  industrial 
capacity,  a  further  deliberate  dlsemployment 
of  domeitlc  factors  would  be  a  reckless 
course  of  action.  Por  this  would  slow  down 
our  alretidy  low  rate  of  economic  growth. 
demorallr.e  the  labor  force,  and  reduce  the 
output  of  the  economy  precisely  at  a  time 
when  the  fullest  possible  mobUlzatlon  of  o\u 
potential  Is  required. 

The  "adjustment  assistance"  portion  of 
nn.  11970.  which  Is  Intended  to  deal  with 
expected  dislocations,  representa  In  our  Judg- 
ment a  vast  and  Ill-considered  scheme  to 
substitute  bureaucratic  government  admin- 
istration of  business  for  the  private-enter- 
prise sysr^m.  If  the  adventures  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  agricultural  "adjxxstment  and 
assistance"  are  any  criterion  of  what  may 
be  expected  In  this  field,  the  prospect  of 
having  (uch  a  system  applied  even  more 
extensively  throughout  the  economy  m\ist 
arouse  deep  mlrglvlngs.  Our  committee 
strongly  urges  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  the  tUtlmate  Implications — ^In  terms  of 
cost.  elBr.lency.  and  of  survival  of  the  free- 
enterprlM  system — of  a  nationwide  "dole 
system"  such  as  the  proposed  legislation 
envlsagen. 

Even  If  exporta  were  to  Increase  pari  passu 
with  importa.  the  problems  created  by  the 
need  to  transfer  resources  disemployed  by 
ImpcHts  to  exfKirt  Industriee  could  be  severe. 
Indeed,  not  all  reeouroes  now  employed  in 
producing  for  home  consumption  are  so 
transferable.  Certain  tools,  certain  roA- 
chlnes.  certain  factories,  certain  workers  are 
suited  to  do  one  thing  only.  No  amount  of 
"adjiistnient  assistance"  will  avoid  the  losses, 
possibly  substantial,  that  would  be  suffered 
here. 

It  Is  In  any  case  clear  that  too  sudden  dls- 
employnaent  of  domestic  factors  of  produc- 


tion, such  as  would  ensue  from  large  and 
extensive  tariff  reductions  accomplished  In 
a  short  period,  would  eause  a  catastrophic 
disruption  of  existing  patterns  of  consump- 
tion, prodxietlon.  and  emplojrment.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  our  committee  strongly 
urges  that  the  staging  requlrementa  of  the 
present  bill  be  strengthened;  reduction  In 
duties  should  be  limited  In  amount  to  a  rea- 
sonable figure,  say  5  percent  a  year.  This 
would  allow  at  least  some  time  for  a  cushion- 
ing of  the  impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
inevitable  structural  dislocations  of  reduced 
tariffs. 

vn 

What  is  of  deepest  concern  to  our  commit- 
tee Is  not  alone  that  long-run  structural  con- 
sequences of  the  radical  change  In  otir  tariffs 
proposed  In  H.R.  11970.  but  the  short-run 
balance  of  paymenta  effecta  of  the  soitlcl- 
pated  increases  In  importa.  It  is  these 
effecta,  as  we  are  all  aware,  which  demand 
attention  as  never  before.  Clearly,  increases 
In  Importa  at  this  time,  where  not  accom- 
panied by  rises  In  exporta  (and  such  rises, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  based  on  pure  hypoth- 
esis) can  only  enlarge  our  already  alarm- 
ing paymenta  deficit  and  aggravate  the  out- 
fiow  of  gold. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  alone, 
the  United  States  experienced  net  gold  losses 
of  $430  million,  bringing  the  total  gold 
stock  of  the  Nation  to  a  new  low  of  tl6.4 
billion.  Por  Ita  part.  Western  Europe  in- 
creased Ita  monetairy  gold  reserves  (excluding 
dollar  asseta)  to  more  than  118  billion,  there- 
by clearly  displacing  the  United  States  as 
No.  1  In  monetary  strength.  Moreover.  Bu- 
xopean  gold  stocks  are  mostly  free  of  short- 
term  liabilities;  the  U.S.  stock,  however.  Is 
doubly  mortgaged,  both  by  the  statutory  35 
percent  gold  cover  requirement  of  over  111 
billion  and  by  foreign  short-term  claims  In 
excers  of  $21  billion. 

The  crucial  question  Is:  how  much  larger 
can  the  cumulative  deficit  become  and  how 
much  more  gold  can  flow  out  before  inter- 
national confldence  In  the  dollar,  already  on 
very  shaky  foundations,  collapses,  and  the 
prersures  leading  to  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  become  irresistible?  The  latter  oc- 
currence, it  seems  fair  to  afsume.  would  be 
both  a  national  and  an  International  catas- 
trophe. If  our  reasoning  is  correct,  the  pro- 
poeed  legislation,  far  from  helping  to  cure 
the  Ills  of  the  dollar,  may  have  short-run 
consequences — an  Inriub  of  imports — ^whlch 
could  precipitate  a  flight  from  the  dollar  and 
thereby  wreck  the  monetary  foundations  of 
die  free  world.  The  alleged  gains  from  the 
proposed  tariff  reform  legislation  are  too 
small  and  too  uncertain  by  far  to  Justify 
the  assumption  of  risks  of  such  magnitude. 

vm 

To  sound  the  trumpete  of  tariff  reform,  as 
is  now  being  done,  appears  courageous  on 
the  s\irface.  And  It  Is  very  popular.  Who 
wanta  to  be  called  a  protectionist?  In  fact. 
It  is  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance,  po- 
litically and  economically.  For  such  action, 
and  the  spirit  of  righteousness  with  which  It 
can  be  undertaken,  becomes  a  substitute  for 
facing  up  to  the  real  Issues:  the  need  to 
undertake  Internal  reforms,  to  end  domes- 
tic Inflation,  to  put  a  stop  to  wage  and  price 
Increases  which  make  our  commodities  In- 
creasingly noncompetitive  In  world  markets, 
and  to  establish  strict  priorities  In  Pederal 
spending  to  the  end  that  deflcita  of  the 
Federal  budget  shall  be  avoided. 

There  Is  much  loose  talk  about  the  In- 
vigorating and  dynamic  Impact  of  foreign 
competition  on  the  domestic  economy.  We 
are  told  In  effect  that  since  the  abolition  of 
tariffs  will  increase  competition,  and  since 
competition  is  per  se  good,  tariffs  ought  to 
be  abolished  whenever  and  wherever  poasi- 
ble.  This  seemingly  unexceptionable  eco- 
nomic truism  nevertheless  conceals  a  logical 
pitfall  of  the  gravest  Import  to  the  United 
States.     There  Is  a  world  of  difference  be- 


tween the  competition  which  origlnatM 
within  a  country  and  competition  which 
comes  from  without  via  Imports.  Ttie  oon- 
Btimer  will  admittedly  be  the  beneficiary  of 
increased  competition  regardlees  of  whence 
it  comes.  But  to  the  consumer  in  his  ulti- 
mate role  as  a  Jobholder  and  as  sharer  in 
the  general  health  or  sickness  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  the  domestic  or  foreign  guise 
which  competition  may  assume  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

The  intensification  of  competition  from 
within  as  the  result  of  increased  vigilance  in 
the  prevention  of  concentration  and  more 
effective  legislation  to  maintain  competition 
both  In  the  labor  and  In  the  product  marketa 
will  normally  have  the  effect  of  increaaing 
the  fiexlbllity  and  vitality  of  the  system: 
sales  at  home  and  abroad  will  tend  to  be 
stlmul'\ted.  foreign  capital  attracted,  and 
Job  opportunities  multiplied.  Competition 
which  takes  the  form  of  Increased  Importa, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  It  may  In  the  short 
run  prove  to  be  a  boon  to  the  consumer  and 
subject  domestic  monopolistic  excesses  to 
effective  restraint  comes  at  a  cost:  the  dis- 
location and  dlsemployment  of  domestic 
factors  of  production,  stagnation  of  the 
domestic  economy,  excess  capacity,  outfiow 
Of  capital  In  search  of  the  more  profitable 
factor  combinations  available  abroad,  and — 
as  a  result  of  all  these  movements — a  woraen- 
Ing  of  the  balance  of  paymenta  situation, 
increased  outfiows  of  gold,  and  a  decline  of 
international  confldence  In  the  currency  of 
the  affected  country. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  com- 
petition from  abroad  is  good,  provided  that 
it  does  not  continue  Indefinitely  to  be  the 
dominant  form  of  competition.  The  latter 
will  be  the  case,  however,  where  a  nation's 
domestic  economic  policies  Inhibit  confl- 
dence. risktaklng,  and  growth,  and  where  ita 
lack  of  homegrown  competition  generates  a 
vacuum  which  is  persistently  filled  by  com- 
petition from  the  outside.  To  ask  for  tariff 
reduction  on  the  grounds  that  such  action 
will  Increase  competition  and  at  the  same 
time  to  refuse  to  correct  the  basic  mal- 
adjustmenta  which  make  the  domestic  econ- 
omy internationally  noncompetitive  is  to 
ask  for  the  administering  of  a  medicine 
vhlch,  while  it  may  banish  the  symntoms  of 
disease  (in  this  case,  reduce  domestic  mani- 
festations of  monopoly)  may  simultaneously 
cripple  or  perhaps  even  kill  the  patient. 

Since  there  is  no  fonnally  stated  inten- 
tion to  accompany  tariff  reforms  with  the 
vital  internal  reforms  mentioned  above,  we 
believe  the  passage  of  H.R.  11970  in  ita  pres- 
ent unamended  form  to  be  fraught  with 
severe  economic  risk  to  the  Nation. 

We  object  especially  to  the  sweeping 
powers  granted  to  the  President  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  at  his  sole  discretion  any  or 
all  remaining  tariffs  on  U.S.  Importa.  with- 
out review  or  supervision  by  Congress.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  rubstitute  arbi- 
trary Executive  discretion  for  rule  of  law 
in  what  is  a  critical  area  of  national  life. 
The  President  is  also  authoriaed  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  "to  proclaim  such  Increases 
in  or  imposition  of.  any  duty  or  other  im- 
port restriction"  as  he  wishes.  This  means 
that  the  incimibent  President  or  some  future 
President  could  raise  tariffs  as  well  as  lower 
them,  or  Impose  new  tariffs,  or  subject  im- 
porta to  any  kind  of  other  restriction  or 
control  he  deemed  neceeiary.  As  someone 
has  remarked,  this  section  of  HA.  11970  is 
the  granddaddy  of  all  escape  clauses.  By 
granting  such  drastic  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  he  could  use  either  for  protec- 
tionism or  free  trade,  the  Congress  In  effect 
would  be  abandoning  ita  sovereignty  in 
matters  upon  which  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, a  very  large  part  of  the  national  wel- 
fare is  dependent.  In  the  area  of  tariff 
reduction,  the  consequences  of  any  given 
action  are  not  easy  to  predict  and  to  esti- 
mate; If  mistakes  are  naade,  the  damage  to 
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\mM  the  Natkm  could  be  considerable  and  Ir- 
reparable. Hence,  we  strongly  urge  that  any 
^^igi«i>«nn  wbieb  Is  enacted  provide  for  ade- 
quate review  by  Congreas  of  the  President's 
actions  In  this  field. 

One  consideration  which  has  been  consist- 
ently overlooked  In  the  euphoric  glow  which 
has  surroiinded  the  discussion  of  tariff  re- 
ducUon  Is  the  poeslbUity  that  JJ3.  tariff  con- 
cessions which  are  not  fully  matched  by  the 
Common  Market  countries  will  result  in  a 
diversion  of  third  countries'  exports  to  the 
United  States.     It  is  the  part  of  prudence 
therefore  to  amend  the  present  bill  in  such 
a  way  that  beneficiaries  of  VB.  tariff  con- 
cessions be  required  to  admit  goods  from 
Asia,  Latin   America,  and  Africa  on  terms 
(whether    these   involve   tariffs,    quotas,   or 
licensing)    equal  to  those  accorded  by  the 
United    States    to    these    areas.     Eviropean 
countries  will  in  this  way  not  be  able   to 
continue  to  exchange  low-cost  goods  from 
the  underdeveloped  countries    with  result- 
ing diversion  of  such  goods  exclusive  Into  the 
U.S.  market. 

It  is  Important  in  the  above  connection 
to  note  a  similar  difficulty  which  could  arise 
as  a  result  of  the  so-called  80-percent  rule. 
According  to  this  rule,  VS.  tariffs  wiU  be 
abolished  on  all  commodities,  80  percent  of 
the  world  export  of  which  Is  accounted  for 
by  the  combined  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Common  Market  countries.  The  in- 
tent of  this  section  (sec.  211)  of  the  bill  Is 
ostensibly  that  with  respect  to  certain 
categories  of  commodities  the  United  States 
and  the  Common  Market  countries  are  each 
principal  svippliers,  so  that  elimination  of 
duties  as  between  these  two  suppliers  would 
not  benefit  third  countries  primarily. 

But  the  present  bill  would  allow  for  the 
reduction  of  UJB.  tariffs  to  aero  even  on  com- 
modiUea  In  which  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  accounted  for  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  80  percent.   However,  where  the  United 
States  la  not  a  sicnlflcant  supplier  of  com- 
modities falling  in  the  80-percent  category 
(e.g..  in  cases  where  the  United  SUtes  sup- 
plies 6   percent  and  the  Common  Market 
countries  78  percent) .  the  reason  may  be  that 
the  United  SUtes  Is  not  competitive  In  these 
product  categories  with  the  Cknnmon  Market 
cotmtHes.    Hence,  the  elimination  of  duties 
on  such  product  categories  would  not  benefit 
U.8.  exports.    On  the  contrary,  reduction  of 
duties  in  such  case  might  have  the  effect  of 
worsening  ova  trade  balance  In  such  com- 
modities by  making  It  substantially  easier 
for    Important   third-country    suppUen   to 
enter  UJB.  markets.     At  the  very  least,  the 
proposed  legislation  should  be  amended  to 
require  that  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  80- 
percent  figure  be  accounted  for  by  trade  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  same  reasoning,  it  is  essential  to 
eliminate  from  the  estimate  of  export  value 
for  the  purposes  of  the  80-percent  rule,  agrl- 
,  cultural  surplus  crops  donated  or  exchanged 
for  counterpart  fxmds.  These  exports,  which 
are  not  a  true  measiure  of  U.S.  export  com- 
petitiveness, should  not  he  included  in  data 
used  to  determine  those  categories  of  com- 
modities for  which  aU  tariff  protection  may 
be  eliminated.  Rather,  the  domestic  policies 
(parity  programs)  which  make  such  "dump- 
ing" necessary  should  be  drastically  revised 
or  abolished.  Here  as  elsewhere,  what  is 
required  for  the  Internal  and  external  health 
of  the  U.S.  economy  is  an  internal  adjust- 
ment of  basic  economic,  monetary,  and  fiscal 
policies,  not  an  external  gimmick  such  as  is 
represented  by  tariff  manipulation. 

We  urge,  finally,  that  the  grant  of  powers 
be  In  any  case  limited  to  2  rather  than  5 
years.  This  will  provide  each  new  Congress 
a  chance  to  examine  the  record  and  to  de- 
termine if  changea  In  the  program  are 
indicated. 
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Our  recommendations 

1.  The  Federal  budget  should  be  balaftced 
(by  economies  In  nondefense  spending)  |?ith 
the  purpose  of  ending  debt  monetlzatloa^nd 
inflation;  for  inflation  raises  prices,  stiknu- 
lates  Imports,  reduces  exports  and  employ- 
ment, and  reduces  our  gold  reserves. 

2.  Our  tax  structure  should  be  thoro«Khly 
overhauled   to  provide  adequate   Incentives 
for   the   modernization    of    American    plant 
and  equipment.     The  tax  burden  shouW  be 
shifted  as  far  as  possible  from  the  prodiicers 
of  Income  and  wealth  to  the  consumption 
and  trade  sector  of  the  economy.     In  West 
Germany's  economy,  to  take  that  one  out- 
standing example  of  rapid  and  steady  gtpwth 
and    full    employment,    more    than    three- 
quarters  of  total   tax  revenues  are  derived 
from  consumption  taxes  and  business  turn- 
over taxes,  less  than  one-quarter  frot^i  di- 
rect taxes  on  income   and   wealth.     J»  the 
United  States,  the  tax  burden  Is  distributed 
m   an   exactly    opposite   ratio,    with    three- 
quarters  of   the   tax  revenue  derived  from 
direct  taxes  on  Income  and  wealth  and  only 
one-quarter     from     consumption     and     use 
taxes.    We  have  enjoyed  a  high-consumption 
economy  as  a  result,  but  by  the  same  token 
we  have  seriously  dampened  the  Incentives 
that  make  for  growth  and  prosperity!  In  a 
free  society.    We  must  gain  a  new  apprecia- 
tion   of    the    truth,    long    since    learned    by 
heart  by  our  European  competitors,  that  It 
Is    more   Important   to   Increase   the   »\ze   of 
the  national  cake  than  to  quarrel  aboiit  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  any  smallef  cake. 

3.  Foreign  aid  funds  should  be  expended  in 
the  United  States  to  the  maximum  Extent 
p-actlcal;  they  will  naturally  tend  Ito  be 
spent  In  the  United  SUtes  if  domestflc  in- 
flation is  stopped  and  our  good«  and 
services  are  made  otherwise  competitive  with 
those  elsewhere. 

4.  Annual  productivity  gains  of  U6.  In- 
dustries should  be  used  primarily  to  reduce 
prices,  thereby  stimulating  coneumptWn  and 
employment,  encouraging  exporU.  and  in- 
creasing the  real  wages  and  incomea  of  all 
Americans. 

6.  The  President  should  have  the  alithor- 
Ity,  with  congressional  review  made  Manda- 
tory, to  negotiate  elimination  of  all  trade 
barriers  (not  merely  tariffs)  in  amouoits  and 
at  a  rate  which  will  not  Jeopardize  oUr  own 
economic  development  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  Defense  Establlshmenfc. 

We  believe  that  the  overriding  task  of  the 
present  hour  is  for  our  Government  ind  all 
citizens  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  ^tlvate 
the  full  and  unquestionably  enormo|us  po- 
tential of  the  United  States.  In  dolflg  this. 
we  must  abandon  the  techniques  ahd  the 
catchwords  which  were  designed  especially 
for  the  depression  phase  of  our  ecpnomic 
history  and  which  hav*  dominated  {policy- 
making In  the  United  States  in  the  postwar 
era. 

We  must  adopt  a  radically  new  apbroach, 
such  as  was  adopted  originally  in  Weit  Ger- 
many, and  Is  now  being  applied  in  thb  other 
Common  Market  countries  and  In  Japan, 
and  the  results  of  which  are  vlBlbiei  to  all. 
It  Is  a  "grand  Illusion"  to  believe  that  by 
knocking  down  a  few  already  low  twlffs  we 
are  going  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
U.S.  economy  at  home  and  abroa«|.  The 
benefits  of  H.R.  11970  have  been  etctrava- 
gantly  overadvertlsed,  in  our  opinion.  Free 
trade  Is  fine  but  It  cannot  save  thti  world. 
Free  trade  did  not  save  Europe  from  the 
cataclysm  of  World  War  I,  nor  dl^  it  In- 
sure the  economic  dominance  of  Gre^t  Brit- 
ain, the  first  trade  nation.  Other  mOfe  pow- 
erful and  elemental  forces  are  at  work  in  the 
world  than  the  law  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage, valuable  though  this  be.  It  Is  the 
anti-inflationary  and  antlcoUectlvlst  iree-en- 
terprlse    systems    which    have    emerged    In 


various  parts  of  the  free  world  which  are 
challenging  our  long  dominance  of  the  Inter- 
national economy.  If  these  forces  are  to  be 
met  successfully,  they  must  be  met  on  their 
own  terms,  viz.,  by  adjustments  of  oxir  in- 
ternal economic  and  monetary  policies,  not 
by  engaging   all   our   energies  In  the   tariff 

Irsue. 

Tariff  reductions  coupled  with  the  inter- 
nal reforms  we  have  specified  and  within 
the  context  of  the  new  approach  we  have 
mentioned  could  go  far  toward  restoring 
to  the  United  States  the  economic  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world  of  which  it  U  un- 
doubtedly capable.  Tariff  reductions  of  the 
sort  envUsaged  In  HM.  11970,  applied  with- 
out the  needed  Internal  reforms,  could  spell 
disaster  both  Internally  and  Internationally. 


(From  the  Washington  Poet,   Aug.  «.   19«21 
Bitter   Bhitish -French  Rut  Bsokx  Up 
M^^SKXT  Talks 
(By  Gaston  Coblentz) 
Brussels,   Augxist   5.— A  bitter   clash   be- 
tween  Britain   and   France   emerged    as   the 
direct    cause    of    this    morning's    abrupt    2- 
month  postponement  of  further  negotiations 
on  Britain's  entry  Into  the  European  Com- 
mon Market. 

The  result  was  new  uncertainty  over  the 
ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions, in  which  great  stakes  are  Involved. 
The  interruption  of  the  talks  occurred  In  un- 
usual circumstances  at  7:15  ajn.  after  an 
all-night  session  between  Britain  and  the  six 
Common  Market  nations,  during  which  Lux- 
embourg Foreign  Minister  Eugene  Schaus. 
the  chairman,  became  ill  with  fatigue  and 
h.id  to  be  replaced  In  the  chair. 

It  was  a  night  of  violently  seesawing  ex- 
pectations. At  about  2  a.m.  the  Ulks  ap- 
peared to  be  so  close  to  success  that  cor- 
respondenu  started  filing  bold-for-release 
dispatches  on  the  Imminent  conclusion  of  a 
momentous  accord  that  would  have  marked 
a  turning  point  In  European  and  world  his- 
tory. 

DtS\GRXCMENT  REV«\LKO 

However,  as  dawn  began  to  rise,  the  bad 
news  trickled  out.  The  trouble  began  after 
Britain  and  the  six  seemed  to  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  most  contro- 
versial issue  of  the  nogotlatlons — the  prob- 
lem of  offering  reasonable  markets  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  vast  food  exports  of  Australia. 
Canada  and  New  Zealand.  These  are  the 
three  membsrs  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
with  which  London  has  the  strongest  eco- 
nomic and  sentimental  ties. 

However,  at  this  point  France's  Foreign 
Minister  Maurice  Couve  de  MurvUle  pre- 
sented Britain  with  an  allegedly  new  docu- 
ment on  another  extremely  Intricate  aspect 
of  the  Common  Market's  agricultitfal  ar- 
rangements^— the  massive  common  fund  to 
be  derived  from  agrarian  levies. 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Edward  Heath,  Britain's 
chief  delegate,  replied  that  he  was  stunned 
at  being  confronted  with  a  document  of 
such  complex  ranilflcations  at  3:10  a.m.  He 
said  he  was  not  prepared  to  sign  anything 
of  the  sort  without  extensive  legal  advice. 
The  French  replied  that  the  agrarian  fund 
Issue,  potentially  a  pool  of  money  Involving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  was  so  closely 
linked  to  the  issue  of  Commonwealth  farm 
produce  that  it  was  Impossible  for  France 
to  agree  to  the  latter  without  a  simultane- 
ous accord  on  the  former. 

NEGOTIATIONS   rOTTNVWM 

This  caused  the  negotiations  to  founder  in 
an  embittered  atmosphere. 

Prance  has  Insisted  that  every  obstacle 
which  its  tough  negotiating  position  baa 
created   for   the  British   has   been   based  on 
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scrupuloua  oboeryance  of  Uic  temu  of  the 
Common  Market  treaties. 

The  French  argument  has  been  presented 
with  such  logic  and  skill  that  It  has  com- 
pelled acquiescence  by  the  other  Common 
Market  mitmbers  most  of  the  time. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  6,  1963] 

French   IirrrsNAL  Factors  Px-attd  Rolx  at 

Brttssxls 

(By  Waverley  Root) 

Paris,  August  5. — An  exhausted  Foreign 
Minister  returned  to  Paris  today  after  win- 
ning an  o'bstacle  race  to  keep  Great  Britain 
out  of  the  Common  Market — if  one  assumes 
France  wants  to  keep  her  out,  as  some  ob- 
servers here  do. 

Maurice  Couve  de  Murrille's  obstacle  race 
turned  into  a  marathon  last  night  which 
kept  the  \7eary  delegations  of  the  six  Com- 
mon Market  countries  plus  Britain  at  the 
conference  table  until  7:15  this  morning. 

The  reacon  for  this  punishing  session  was 
the  re&llziition  that  failure  to  agree  now 
might  meiin  that  Britain's  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  would  be  blocked  for  years 
if  not  fornver.  Yet  the  conferees  failed  to 
reach  agreement. 

Britain  needed  the  Issue  settled  before  the 
vacation  lull  of  August  in  order  to  present 
a  success  "x)  the  meeting  of  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers  scheduled  for  September  10 
in  London. 

This  is  a  serious  situation  for  a  govern- 
ment which  has  more  or  less  staked  Its  ex- 
istence on  entry  into  the  Common  Market. 

CONCXSSIONS    DimCXJlT 

From  the  French  point  of  view,  conces- 
sions were  politically  difficult,  but  in  addi- 
tion there  Is  here  a  discernible  opposition  to 
the  British  entry. 

Official  French  statements  have  always  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  welcome  Britain  into 
the  Common  Market,  but  always  with  res- 
ervations. If  you  take  the  words  of  wel- 
come for  the  essential  part  of  these  state- 
ments, then  Couve  de  Murvllle  did  not  win 
a  victory  bocause  France  did  not  want  to  put 
impediments  in  Britain's  way.  But  if  you 
consider,  ai  many  do,  that  the  meat  of  the 
French  utterances  Is  to  be  found  In  the  res- 
ervations—then the  French  have  won  a 
victory. 

The  theory  that  Prance  does  not  really 
want  Britain  in  the  Common  Market  rests 
on  a  view  of  Oen.  Charles  de  Oaulle's  long- 
range  poUoy  for  European  organisation  as 
based  on  an  initial  solid  construction  of  the 
Six,  directed  primarily  by  France  through 
the  Francti-Germany  partnership.  At  this 
stage.  It  is  held.  De  Gaulle  does  not  want  a 
rival  power  In  on  the  organising.  Once  he 
has  shaped  Europe  to  his  mold,  and  laid 
down  the  laws  which  any  future  member 
must  observe,  then  perhaps  be  might  be 
pleased  to  see  Britain  come  in. 

ArillUUE     TOWARD     BRTrAUT 

Even  thL)  is  hardly  certain,  since  De  Oaulle 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  private  conversa- 
tion that  "Britain  is  an  island.  She  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be  European." 

There   aie   strong  reasons  for   the   French 

position.  The  logical  reason  is  the  objec- 
tion on  principle  to  allowing  Britain  now 
to  amend  the  Rome  Treaty,  signed  March 
15,  1957,  alter  long  and  dlfflciilt  negotiations 
during  which  every  comma  of  the  document 
was  subjected  to  minute  scrutiny. 

There  are  also  practical  reasons  why 
France,  wbich,  like  Britain,  is  limited  as  to 
the  conce&'iions  it  can  make  by  the  domestic 
political  situation,  is  obliged  to  stick  ob- 
stinately to  its  positions.  It  may  not  there- 
fore have  ^>een  entirely  fair  of  Belgian  For- 
eign Minister  Paul-Henri  Spaak  to  upbraid 
Couvi    de    MurvUle    last    night — while    the 


British  representatives  were  out  at  the 
room — for  making  insufficient  concessions. 
In  any  case,  before  the  British  returned 
the  French  had  won  their  point  and  ttxe 
Six  presented  a  united  front  against  the 
British  proposals. 

ARGT7Z     OVER     AaRICT7I.TURK 

The  subject  of  last  night's  argument  was 
agrictiltural  imports  from  the  "White  Com- 
monwealth"— Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  It  is  precisely  on  the  agricultural 
front  that  France  is  now  experiencing  diffi- 
culties at  home  which  certainly  would  not 
lessen  if  concessions  to  Great  Britain  were 
made  in  this  field.  There  is  already  a 
vaguely  anti-Common  Market  element  in  the 
French  peasant  movement,  where  competi- 
tion from  the  six  present  members  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  misgivings. 

In  the  recent  Breton  disorders,  a  poultry 
farm  whose  chickens  were  slaughtered  and 
a  hog-ralslng  establishment  whose  pigs  were 
let  loose  to  run  over  the  countryside  had 
both  been  set  up  with  Belgian  capital, 
which  the  French  farmers  resented. 

To  admit  wheat  from  the  British  Common- 
wealth duty  fre?  would  level  a  particular 
threat  at  French  agriciilture.  An  exporter 
of  wheat.  France  counts  on  the  other  Com- 
mon Market  countries  to  absorb  her  sur- 
plus. This  will  become  even  more  vital  for 
her  in  the  next  few  years. 

VIEWS    ON     MEAT     IMPORTS 

Conunonwealth  meat  Imports  would  also 
affect  France,  particularly  beef.  France  is 
the  only  Common  Market  country  which 
breeds  beef  cattle.  The  others  slaughter 
cows  for  beef.  France  also  has  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef, 
which  French  eating  habits  make  a  dnig  on 
the  French  market,  despite  governmental  at- 
tempts to  popularize  them.  She  counts  on 
such  Common  Market  countries  as  Germany 
and  Holland,  where  stews  are  popular,  to 
absorb  some  of  her  surplus  meat.  Accord- 
ingly she  does  not  relish  the  prospect  that 
low-priced  Commonwealth  imports  might 
compete  In  this  market. 

Whatever  they  may  think  It  expedient  to 
say  in  public,  it  seems  probable  that  some 
French  ministers  are  far  from  dismayed  at 
last  night's  failure  to  agree  in  Brussels.  Their 
opposition  is  not  likely  to  disappear  even  if 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan  succeeds  in 
mollifying  his  Commonwealth  ministers  In 
September.  Seen  from  here,  the  prospects 
do  not  seem  good  for  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  this  year.  Some  observers 
doubt  that  the  BritUh  will  ever  make  it. 


UWiim  STATK8  UaOED  TO  *RSI8T  mOTBCTWD 
FSODUCK 

The  National  Planning  Association  urged 
yesterday  strong  U.S.  efforts  to  persuade 
Western  t  irope  against  embarking  on  trade 
policies  which  would  set  up  a  protected  agri- 
culture. 

Such  efforts,  it  said,  should  be  linked  with 
those  of  Great  Britain. 

In  a  policy  statement  by  Its  agriculture 
committee,  the  association  said  trade  deel> 
sions  made  in  the  near  future  by  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  area  could  have  dis- 
astrous effects  on  exports  of  American  (arm 
products  to  the  area.  The  Common  Market 
area  consists  of  France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Belgium,  and  the  NetherlandiB. 

Great  Britain  is  negotiating  tfx  member- 
ship in  the  market  area,  but  it  has  been  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  policies  which  wouM 
lower  tariffs  and  trade  restrictions  on  farm 
products  produced  outside  the  area. 

The  association  describes  Itself  as  a  non- 
profit, nonpolitical  organization  interested 
in  planning  by  Americans  In  agriculture, 
toasineas,  labor,  and  the  professions. 


MOUNTAIN  SHEEP  DAM 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President, 
proper  devekvment  of  the  middle  Snake 

River  section  of  the  Columbia  Basin  has 
been  Involved  in  controversy  for  many 
years.  Recently,  Secretuy  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  suggested  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  that  the  mat- 
ter be  decided  by  Congress  by  determin- 
ing whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  authorize  construction  of  a  high 
dam  at  the  Mountain  Sheep  site. 

In  the  July  13.  1962.  issue  of  the  Ore- 
gon Labor  Press,  an  editorial  had  fa- 
vorable comment  on  Secretary  Udall 's 
proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  the  editorial  along  with  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Oregon  Labor  Press.  July  IS.  1962] 
Fox  Fish  amv  Po^ 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  TTdall's 
recommendation  for  a  Federal  High  Moun- 
tain Sheep  dam  makes  good  sense. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west Power  Co..  a  group  of  four  private  utili- 
ties that  want  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  site 
on  the  middle  Snake  River,  should  oppttat  it. 
Private  power  companies  have  always  sought, 
for  profit  motives,  the  best  hydroelectric 
sites  on  our  river  systems. 

They  have  done  so  (as  they  did  in  the  case 
of  Uells  Canyon)  even  when  these  sites  are 
obviously  better  suited  for  Federal  multi- 
purpose development.  It  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  private  companies  would  put 
the  interests  of  their  region  and  their  own 
customers  ahead  of  profits  for  their  Invss- 
tors. 

It  is  a  little  surprising,  however,  and 
highly  ironical  that  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  (WPPS8)  and  other 
public  power  spokesmen  shotild  be  hollering 
Just  as  loudly  as  the  private  utlUUes  over 
the  Udall  recommendation. 

WPPSS,  a  group  of  16  public  utility  dis- 
tricts, filed  for  permission  to  build  a  dam 
on  the  Nez  Perce  site  (an  alternative  to  High 
Mountain  Sheep),  In  order  to  keep  this 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River  open  to  public 
development. 

Later  they  filed  for  the  High  Mo^intaln 
Sheep  site,  too.  But  they  seem  to  havt  for- 
gotten their  reason  for  filing  in  th«  first 
place.  If  Secretary  Udall's  recontmendatlon 
is  implemented,  and  a  Federal  dam  Is  built, 
these  PUD'S  will  have  won  their  fight  for 
public  development.  The  entire  Northwest 
will  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  the 
entire  region  wiU  profit  from  lower  cost 
power. 

The  PUD  group  should  take  another  look 
at  its  hole  card.  It  should  eonatder  the  dam- 
age its  opposition  may  be  doing  to  the  Fed- 
eral power  program  that  has  sustained  tlis 
PUD'S  and  the  consumer  electric  co-ops  from 
their  beginnings. 

The  WPPSS  should  also  consider  tbe  fact 
that  if  the  Federal  Power  Commission  does 
recommend  to  Congress  a  Federal  High 
Mountain  Sheep  dam.  and  U  Oongress  t«- 
Jects  such  a  reoommendatlon.  WFP88  wUl 
be  left  as  the  logical  "oompramlae"  choice 
for  licensing  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

(Secretary  Udall  did  not  recommend  that 
the  pending  applications  be  finally  and  oom- 
plettiy  dismissed.  WPPSS  is  still  in  the 
baUgame.) 

Finally,  the  commercial  and  sport  lUh- 
ertes  interest  of  the  Northwest  shoold  take 
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beart  from  Secrrtary  UdaU's  recommenda- 
tion. Tli«r«  la  no  queatlon  that  the  flahertes 
xMOuroM  of  our  t^on  can  beet  be  protected 
tiirou^  Fedoral  development  of  this  stretch 
of  the  Snake  Blver. 

Hate  la  one  lasue  where  the  public  power 
and  flaherles  people  of  the  Northwest  should 
stand  together  for  full  mulUpiirpoee  Federal 
development.  With  their  combined  sup- 
port, the  Federal  High  Mountain  Sheep  proj- 
ect can  win  the  necessary  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

And  when  that  happens,  the  Federal  com- 
prehensive river  development  program  that 
has  helped  build  the  Northwest  will  be  back 
on  the  track. 
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FORD  FOUNDATION  REE»ORT 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  reviews  the  purpose 
of  that  great  organization,  and  itemizes 
the  program  upon  which  it  is  embarked. 
Close  reading  of  the  program  impressed 
me  with  the  stress  that  this  report  makes 
regarding  education.  The  itemized  list 
of  tenets  is  prefaced  by  this  remark: 

The  reflections  on  the  foundation's  future 
course  have  a^so  been  Influenced  by  some  of 
the  profound  changes  that  have  taken  place 
In  the  pMwt  decade,  or  that  are  now  clearly 
foreshadowed. 

This  simple  sentence  takes  into  ac- 
count the  rapid  changes  that  are  going 
on  about  us  and  which  we  may  not  be  in 
touch  with  as  we  become  embedded  in 
following  traditional  patterns  of  govern- 
ment, economy,  and  social  welfare.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  XJnited 
states  can  at  least  be  in  the  race  with 
equal  footing  with  the  Ford  Foundation 
as  It  looks  at: 

1.  The  growing  demands  of  American  so- 
ciety on  an  educational  system  that  requires 
major  adjustment,  conceptually  and  physi- 
cally; 

2.  The  need  for  greater  concern  regarding 
the  qxiallty,  content,  and  moral  fiber  of  life 
In  our  society; 

3.  The  growing  concentration  of  American 
population  In  and  around  great  cities  and 
the  resulting  implications  for  the  content  of 
American  life; 

4.  The  Impact  of  modern  weapons,  space 
exploration,  and  science  and  technology  gen- 
erally on  domestic  as  well  as  international' 
relations;  and 

6.  The  growing  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  such  fields  as  basic  research,  foreign 
assistance,  education,  health,  and  possibly 
the  arts.  - 

A  few  other  points  in  the  program  fol- 
low this  line;  and  they  include  such 
things  as  the  problems  brought  about  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  population,  growth 
of  the  Soviet  power,  development  of  a 
united  Europe,  and.  finally,  "the  explo- 
sion of  knowledge." 

The  entire  report  is  a  mere  16  pages 
and  contains  much  food  for  thought  for 
those  of  us  in  the  legislative  process. 
I  only  call  attention  to  a  few  items  which 
develop  the  program  points  on  which  I 
have  just  commented.  One  of  these  had 
a  subtitle  which  especially  appealed  to 
me,  "Educational  Innovations."  Here 
the  foundation  expresses  its  interest  in 
developing  new  learning  and  teaching 
techniques.  What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  the  old  classroom  method 
that  was  good  for  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, and  even  for  us,  may  not  suit 


the  need  of  the  sixties.  How  can  wri  use 
our  teachers  more  effectively?  Can 
there  be  greater  flexibility  in  scheduling 
classes  and  variety  in  choice  of  cuiwicu- 
lum?  I  presume  such  research  anq  ex- 
perimentation may  even  result  in  a  re- 
port as  to  the  year-round  use  of  sijhool 
buildings,  rather  than  having  the§e  mil- 
lion-dollar structures  idle  for  3  m«|nths 
each  year.  Furthermore,  the  infilova- 
tions  will  experiment  with  the  u^e  of 
television  for  educational  purposes,  and 
suggest  ways  of  incorporating  the  results 
of  their  studies  into  existing  school  sys- 
tems. , 

In  the  area  of  international  training 
and  research  I  was  particularly  ihter- 
ested  in  the  emphasis  on  the  asslaiance 
that    will    be    given    to    improvinfj    the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages.     Thi^se  of 
us  who  have  traveled  abroad,  and  who 
are  so  uneducated  as  not  to  speak  ft  sec- 
ond language,  are  aware  of  our  $|iort- 
comings,  individually  and  as  a  nation, 
in   this  area   of   linguistics.     No  better 
use  could  be  made  of  some  of  our  $|chool 
funds  than  to  include  a  foreign  language 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriclilum, 
running  parallel  with  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish.    This  project  should  be  one  0f  the 
simplest  ones  for  the  foundation  t|o  de- 
velop, as  it  merely  has  to  look  at  l|ny  of 
the  public  school  systems  in  easterh  Eu- 
rope  where  the  dual   language   system 
has  been  a  matter  of  course  for  years 
and  years. 

Every  item  in  the  report  suggests  that 
the  Ford  Foundation  has  embiarked 
upon  a  program  of  objectivity  in  ]many 
areas,  and  has  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  great  contribution  to  our  Nation. 


BIG  GOVERNMENT  AND  OUR  PRTCE- 
LESS    HERITAGE    OF    FREEDOM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President]  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  and  signed  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Johnson,  of  Grafton,  Ohi)o,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Honorable  Benjamin  Harvey 
Hill,  U.S.  Senator  from  Georgia,  Jn  this 
Chamber  on  March  22,  1878. 

Mr.  President,  many  miles  havfc  been 
traveled  since  the  warnings  of  Sfenator 
Hill  were  made  and.  regrettably,  in  the 
direction  that  the  esteemed  and  learned 
Senator  feared. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimouis  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  to  the 
Chronical-Telegram  of  Elyria,  Ohip.  con- 
taining excerpts  from  Senator  Beiijamin 
Hill's  speech  of  1878  be  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Chroniclk-Telkcram  :  ' 

I  am  Including  in  this  letter  an  ejdltorial 
from  the  Augusta,  Ga..  Courier  of  JaaUary  21, 
1952.  It  has  reposed  in  one  of  «iy  cor- 
respondence files  for  many  years  attd  only 
recently  came  to  light  In  a  research  tor  ma- 
terial on  another,  but  related  subjecf- 

It  seemed  so  apropos  as  relating  tojcurrent 
history  that  it  might  well  be  calledj  to  the 
notice  of  your  readers;  if  "big"  government 
ever  prevails  over  the  freedoms  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed  the  responsibility  for  ihe  loss 
will  rest  squarely  upon  each  anf  every 
American  who  has  taken  our  prlcele*^  herit- 
age of  freedoms  for  granted  and  relialquished 


all  personal  responsibility  to  keep  them  In- 
tact. 

It  would  seem  that  Senator  HUl's  warn- 
ing on  March  27.  1878.  has  long  been  forgot- 
ten but  now  the  "storm  warnings"  are  up 
and  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  WIU  they  also 
go  unheeded  until  our  priceless  freedoms 
are  but  a  memory  of  what  we  used  to  have 
but  have  no  more? 

BEN  HILL'S  PROPHECY 

Benjamin  Harvey  HIU  was  a  VB.  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  In  some  ways  he  was  wise 
beyond  his  times.  On  one  occasion  he  dis- 
played the  powers  of  perception  beyond  that 
of  most  men.  He  was  able  to  see  down 
through  the  years  and  recognize  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Speaking  before  the  Senate  on 
March  27.  1878.  he  said: 

"But  sir,  I  have  said  I  do  not  dread  these 
corporations    as    InstrumenU    of    power    to 
destroy    this    country,    because    there    are    a 
thousand   agencies   which   can   regulate,   re- 
strain,  and   control   them;    but   there   is   a 
corporation  we  may  all  well  dread.     That 
corporation     Is     the     Federal     Goverimient. 
From    the    aggressions    of    this    corporation 
there  can  be  no  safety.  If  it  Is  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  well  defined  limits  of  lU  power. 
I  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  exercise  of 
ungranted    and    doubtful    powers    by    this 
Government.    It  is  In  my  opinion  the  danger 
of  dangers  to  the  future  of  this  country.    Let 
us  be  sure  we  keep  It  always  within  lu  lim- 
its.     If   this  great,  ambitious,  ever-growing 
corporation    become    oppressive,    who   shaU 
check  it?    If  it  becomes  wayward,  who  shall 
control  It?     If  It  becomes  unjust,  who  shall 
trust    It?      As    Eentlnels    on    the    country's 
watchtower.  Senators.  I  beseech  you — watch 
and    guard    with    sleepless    dread    that   cor- 
poration which  can  make  all  property  and 
rights,  all  States  and  people,  and  all  liberty 
and  hope  Its  plaything  in  an  hour,  and  Its 
victims  forever." 

Re-spectfully   submitted. 

J.  B.  Johnson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Btfr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS   PROJECT, 
COLORADO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  be  made  the  pending  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  284) 
to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project.  Colorado. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH   OF   FORMER   AMBASSADOR 
WHITING  WILLAUER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
With  some  distress  that  I  inform  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  death  this  morning,  of  a 
heart  attack,  on  Nantucket  Island,  of 
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former  Amba«(Sador  Whiting  Willauer. 
Many  of  us  knew  and  admired  him. 

Ambassador  Willauer  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Honduras,  from  1954  to  1958, 
and  in  Costa.  Rica  from  1958  into  1961. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  from  the  start 
insisted  that  Castro  was  a  Communist 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

Ambassador  Willauer  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  combating  communism, 
which  he  knew  and  understood.  Be- 
fore becoming  an  ambassador,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Claire 
Chennault's  Civil  Air  Transport  in 
China,  and  previous  to  that  tn  charge  of 
the  Par  East  branch  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration  and  of  China  De- 
fense Supplies,  Inc.,  during  the  war. 

Ambassador  Willauer  graduated  cum 
laude  from  Princeton  in  1928,  and  ob- 
tained his  law  degree  from  Harvard  in 
1931. 

He  was  a  distinguished  admiralty  law- 
yer, and  at  one  time  served  as  special  as- 
sistant to  the  VS.  Attorney  General, 
dealing  with  criminal  matters. 

We  have  lost  a  strong  fighter  against 
communism. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  his  re- 
marks about  the  passing  of  our  mutual 
friend,  former  Ambassador  Whiting 
Willauer.  I  had  known  Ambassador 
Willauer  for  about  20  years.  He  was  a 
good  public  servant,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  Government 
and  the  country,  and  to  the  future  of 
our  foreign  relations  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East.  I  regret  his  passing. 
I  was  shocked  at  the  news.  I  express  to 
Mrs.  Willauer  and  his  family  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  ELLENDEai.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  the  minority  leader  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  their  tribute  to  former 
Ambassador  Willauer. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  each  of  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America  at  least  twice 
during  the  past  10  years,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence was  able  to  watch  Ambassador 
Willauer  at  work  in  the  field.  I  found 
no  better  man  than  our  Ambassador.  He 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  work 
he  was  doing,  and.  as  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  has  said,  he  was  a  great 
fighter  against  communism. 

I  also  wish  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Ambassador  was  instnunental  in 
finding  ways  and  means  of  constructing 
the  very  important  Inter-American 
Highway  which  will  ultimately  connect 
the  United  States  with  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal. I  often  discussed  with  the  Ambas- 
sador the  advisability  of  creating  a 
commission  which  would  supervise 
maintenance  of  work  on  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  He  took  the  position 
that  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  building  one  road  in 
Costa  Rica  and  another,  let  us  say,  in 
Guatemala,  unless  we  could  get  those 
countries  to  maintain  the  road  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Willauer  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  his  advocacy  of  creating  a  commis- 
sion, to  be  composed  of  members  from 
the  various  countries,  to  see  that  this 


road  would  always  be  kept  in  top  condi- 
tion. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  read  from  the 
report  I  filed  with  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  following  my  inspection 
trip  of  U.S.  Government  operations  in 
Latin  America  in  1958. 

This  portion  deals  with  Ambassador 
WiUauer's  advocacy  of  the  creation  of 
this  type  commission : 

It  iB  my  Judgment  that  ways  and  means 
should  be  devised  now  to  maintain  the  road 
after  Its  construction.  The  actual  building 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway  will  mean 
nothing  at  all  to  the  economies  of  all  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  North  America  If  It  Is  not 
properly  maintained. 

The  old  saying  that  a  chain  is  as  strong 
as  Its  weakest  link  can  also  be  applied  to  the 
Inter-American  Highway. 

Should  one  country  fail  to  properly  main- 
tain Its  one  section  of  the  highway  then  the 
value  of  the  entire  highway  will  be  seriously 
affected. 

In  my  judgment  some  type  of  authority, 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  coun- 
tries through  which  the  road  passes,  should 
be  created  and  made  responsible  for  keep- 
ing the  entire  highway  in  good  rejMiir.  In 
order  that  the  authority  would  have  enough 
money  to  make  sure  that  the  highway  is  in 
proper  condition  at  all  times,  each  country 
should  be  assessed  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  overall  amount  needed  to  provide  proper 
maintenance  for  the  road.  Ambassador  WU- 
lauer  of  Costa  Rica  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
such  a  plan.  As  far  as  I  know  he  Is  the 
originator  of  such  a  plan. 

The  authority  should  be  empowered  to  use 
these  funds  as  it  might  see  fit  to  insure  that 
the  road  remains  In  proper  condition  for 
travel  at  all  times. 

As  a  talking  point  to  the  Individual  coun- 
tries through  which  the  road  passes,  they 
should  be  reminded  that  each  will  benefit 
greatly,  particularly  by  such  things  as  In- 
creased values  alongside  the  highway. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  individual  coimtries 
could  assess  commercial  establishments 
which  vise  the  highway  within  their  respec- 
tive boundaries,  with  the  proceeds  t\imed 
over  to  the  Inter-Americ&n  Highway  Author- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  an  equitable  gas  tax 
could  be  imposed  by  all  coimtries  and  the 
proceeds  set  aside  for  maintenance. 

However  this  problem  may  eventually  be 
handled,  planning  should  begin  now. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  visits  to  Latin 
America.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Willauer,  whom  I  found  to  be  a 
charming,  lovely  woman.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  grief,  I  extend  to  her  my  deepest 
sympathies.  We  are  all  poorer  by  his 
passing. 


INDUSTRIAL  CAPACITY  HEARINGS 
VITAL  TO  INTELLIGENT  DECISION 
ON  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  issues  sur- 
rounding such  proposals  as  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  general  tax 
revision,  as  a  member  of  the  Statistics 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  subcommittee  I  am 
chsdrman,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  timely  report  on  the  measures 
of  productive  capacity.  I  believe  that 
the  report  can  make  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  current  discussion 
in  Congress  about  the  merits  of  the 
pending  tax  measures,  as  well  as  other 
suggestions  for  altering  the  Nation's  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policy. 


I  am  sure  that  Senators  share  my  own 
concern  that  frequently  the  information 
used  for  important  decisions  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  in  terms  of  relevance,  con- 
sistency, and  validity.  Last  December's 
hearings  on  imemployment  statistics 
covered  one  source  of  information  which 
satisfied  most  of  these  necessary  char- 
acteristics. 

Incidentally,  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings  on  plant  capacity,  it  was  al- 
leged— and  I  think  generally  supported 
by  economists — that  the  status  of  our 
capacity  utilization  statistics  is  in  about 
the  same  position  as  was  true  with  re- 
sF>ect  to  unemployment  statistics  more 
than  40  years  ago.  Of  course,  capacity 
utilization  statistics  are  essential  when 
it  comes  to  making  an  intelligent  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  such  measures  as 
investment  tax  credit,  because  the  level 
of  capacity  utilization  Is  the  most  crucial 
factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  the 
country  is  likely  to  have  an  investment 
boom  or  bust. 

The  large  array  of  varying  statistics 
on  capacity  utilization  revealed  by  the 
recent  hearings  is  another  useful  mine 
of  such  information.  However,  statistics 
in  this  area  are  still  seriously  inadequate. 
That  should  continue  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  committee  until  further 
improvement  comes  about. 

The  report  makes  useful  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  utilization  statis- 
tics. It  is  my  hope  that  the  pubUcation 
of  this  report  will  provoke  and  hasten 
fundamental  Improvements  in  the 
gathering  and  processing  of  statistics 
in  this  important  area. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  report  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  brief 
excerpt  from  the  report — the  "recom- 
mendations," on  pages  4  and  5;  and  the 
"siunmary  of  testimony,"  on  page  6 — 
printed  in  the  Recoso  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Recom  mkndation  s 

Because  of  the  importance  and  usefulness 
of  statistics  on  capacity  and  its  rate  of 
utilization,  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
present  data  and  of  programs  to  produce 
such  data,  the  subcommittee  makes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

I.  The  Office  of  Statistical  Standards  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  take  the 
lead  in  (»^anlzlng  a  cooperative  effort,  in- 
volving both  public  and  private  agencies  and 
individual  experts,  directed  toward  early 
development  of  generally  acceptable  stand- 
ards covering  the  definition  of  capacity,  and 
setting  forth  conventions  to  be  generally  fol- 
lowed in  the  construction  of  standardised 
measurements  of  capacity  and  Its  utUlsa- 
tion.  Such  standards  might  well  cover  also 
any  new  standards  or  conventions  which  may 
be  necessary  tea  the  measurement  of  Inputs 
into  capacity  measxires.  such  as  the  stock  of 
plant  and  eqiil^Hnent.  labor  force,  materials 
inputs,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  the  first 
and  most  essential  task  if  substantial  im- 
provement Is  to  be  achieved  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Evidence  presented  in  the  sub- 
committee hearings  sxiggesto  that  this  can 
now  be  done  expedltioxisly.  at  least  on  an 
interim  basis,  subject  to  later  refinement  as 
experience  dictates. 

n.  The  Federal  Government  should  devote 
increased  attention  and  resources  toward  the 
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d«veIopnant  of  MlMfuate  bmmuxw  at  the 
■toelc  at  twpit*!  alone  tlie  Unas  wblch  al- 
ready an  balng  fMimwd  mmI  wblch  war* 
outlined  at  tb»  hMrtngi  by  the  Dlreetor  of 
tha  Ofllea  at  Statlatleal  SUiMlarda.^Uymond 
T.  Bowman.  TIm  work  outlined  In  the  field 
of  meaaorlnff  eajrttal  stocks  by  tbe  perpetual 
InTentoty  method  appear*  to  deaenre  aggrea- 
■ive  apIoltattoB. 

Reliable  benchmarks  for  this  work  of 
measuring  capital  stock  by  the  perpetual  m- 
ventory  method  requires  an  Inventory  of  the 
NatlMi's  capital  whenever  the  technical 
problems  can  be  solTed.  Efforts,  therefore, 
should  be  made  through  both  public  and 
private  channels  to  solTe  the  problems  in- 
volved In  taking  a  census  of  the  Nation's 
wealth,  or  capital  aoaeU.  at  the  earliest  date 
that  would  be  pracUcabls — ^whlch.  on  the 
bftfjf  of  the  teatlmony  ot  llr.  Bowman,  would 
i4;>pear  to  be  toward  the  end  of  the  preaent 
decade.  In  connection  with  this  census  of 
national  wealth,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  development  not  merely  of  data 
covering  the  aaaet  side  of  the  national  bal- 
ance sheets  but  also  of  data  coyering  the 
claims  or  liability  side. 

TTT  The  Federal  Government,  tmder  the 
stimulation  and  guidance  at  the  Office  of 
Statistical  Standarda,  should  devote  increas- 
ing resources  to  the  eq;>loration  and  testing 
of  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  additional 
data  on  capacity  through  census  procedures 
In  connection  with  the  Census  Bureau's  reg- 
ular suryeys  of  the  American  economy.  The 
method  now  being  ezi^ared  by  the  Census, 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Boinnan  at  the  hearings, 
certainly  deasrvsa  attention.  We  would  also 
luge  that  study  be  given  to  the  techniques 
suggested  by  lifr.  Morton  and  possibly  to  an 
adaptation  of  the  IfeOraw-mil  technique  of 
direct  measurement.  It  appears  an  explora- 
tion of  this  latter  technique  would  offer  an 
esoellent  opportunity  for  a  Joint  public- 
private  project  in  which  UcOraw-HlU.  the 
pioneer  in  this  technique,  might  work  In 
cooperation  with  a  suitable  Oovemment 
agency. 

IV.  Both  public  and  private  efforts  cotUd 
be  usefully  devoted  to  Increased  research 
Into  the  analysis  at  the  significance  of  ca- 
pacity utUiaation  data  for  the  analysis  of 
public  and  private  econcmie  pohcies,  par- 
ticularly those  in  such  fields  as  inventories, 
prices  and  costs,  monetary  policies,  and  tax 
policies.  Public  and  private  policies  influ- 
ence both  the  rate  at  which  capacity  U  ex- 
panded and  the  rate  at  which  demand  ex- 
pands to  call  into  use  this  capacity.  The 
development  of  a  balance  between  the  con- 
sequenoes  of  various  public  and  private  poli- 
cies In  these  two  directions  is  esssntial  to 
the  survival  of  a  system  ot  individual  free- 
dom;, and,  as  the  Employment  Act  states 
among  lu  objeotlyes.  "of  a  system  of  free 
private  and  oompetltl^  enterprise." 

V.  We  recommend  that  the  committee 
continue  to  probe  this  field  of  economic  in- 
foimatlon  and  analysis,  not  only  through 
this  ■uboommtttee's  future  work  but  also  in 
eonneotion  with  othar  oommittee  invetti* 
gatlona. 

IHDWBSTTAKBS  XT  ON  CHIN  AQAIN 
IN  MAN-TO-MOON  PROJECT 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  the  New  York  Times  concluded 
lU  superb  series  of  articles  anelyilng 
Project  ApoUo,  the  man-to-theHnoon 
spaoe  protram  ot  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. I  am  deeply  oonoeraed  about  the 
cost  of  this  profram.  as  are  many  other 
Swators,  I  am  sure. 

This  analysts  of  the  program  shows 
its  effect  on  our  entire  eoonomy.  Those 
of  us  who  live  In  the  Midwest  have  ex- 
pressed for  a  long  time  our  deep  eon- 
oem  over  the  eoncentratton  of  research 


and  development  contracts  on  the  west 
coast  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  on 
the  east  coast,  Ignoring  the  Midwest. 

This  fine  analysis  by  the  New  York 
Times  of  Project  Apollo  shows  that  the 
q>ace  program,  with  regard  to  construc- 
tion and  hardware,  is  being  concentrat- 
ed In  ttie  southern  part  of  our  country, 
resulting  also  in  ignoring  the  Midwest- 
em  part  of  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  last  of  the  series  of  arti- 
cles may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point;  together  with  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Witkin.  entitled  'Tace 
of  Program  Stirs  Opi>osition." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

inrom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  4,  1902] 

Apollo:  Econoicic  akd  Social  Impact 

(By  David  Binder) 

For  a  thousand  miles  along  the  southern 
creecent  of  the  United  States,  from  Florida's 
palmetto  thickets  to  the  Texas  ranchlands 
below  Houston,  the  Nation's  space  Indiistry 
has  become  a  catalyst. 

With  huge  launching  pads  and  rocket 
vehicle  factories.  With  battalions  of  scien- 
tist-technicians and  regiments  of  construc- 
tion workers,  the  spaoe  program  is  causing 
profound  changes  on  this  part  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  major  space  programs  is  Project 
Apollo,  by  which  the  United  States  hopes  to 
land  men  on  the  moon,  239.000  miles  away, 
by  1970. 

The  focal  points  for  the  Federal  space 
effort  are  Cape  Canaveral,  New  Orleans,  and 
Houston. 

But  the  space  indiistry  is  also  altering  the 
econosnle  structure  of  broad  areas  on  the 
Florida  mainland  and  in  southern  Missis- 
sippi. All  along  the  creecent  it  Is  changing 
the  patterns  of  living  and  labor. 

"This  Is  foreverland,"  said  a  lieutenant 
cc^nel  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  on  Cocoa 
Beach.  Just  south  of  the  Ouiaveral  launching 
complexes.  "It  may  be  hard  to  accept,  but 
this  loud  beach  is  going  to  be  a  piece  of 
Americana  tar  the  next  five  hundred  years." 

In  some  areas,  like  the  Florida  co\mties 
around  the  cape,  the  impact  will  be  sharp 
on  housing,  schools,  hospitals,  and  roads. 
The  reasons  include  the  peculiar  geography 
of  the  coast  with  its  small,  independent 
cities  strung  along  the  shores  for  70  miles. 

Already,  rocket  activity  at  Canaveral  has 
made  the  8-mile,  two-lane  causeway  from 
Cocoa,  on  the  mainland,  to  Cocoa  Beach 
a  miniature  version  of  the  Long  Island  Sx- 
preasway.  Commuters  complain  of  50- 
minute  drives  to  their  nearby  homes. 

In  the  New  Orleans  area  the  space  impact 
will  be  partly  absorbed  by  the  Louisiana 
metropolis  and  partly  by  the  vast  timber 
and  bayou  hinterlands  across  the  State  line 
in  IHisissippl.  These  are  the  places  where 
the  Advanced  Saturn  launching  vehicles  will 
be  manufactured  and  tested. 

In  southeastern  Texas  the  spaoe  industry 
is  pUing  on  top  of  a  half  doaen  booms  that 
have  already  made  Houston  the  sixth  larg- 
est eity  in  the  country^-cotton  and  cattle, 
timber  and  oil.  shipping  and  petrochemical 
plants. 

The  spaoe  Industry  wUl  be  more  an  accel- 
erator than  a  prime  mover  in  the  Houston 
economy — at  least  for  the  time  being. 

However,  Texas  boosters  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  looatioa  of  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  80  miles  south  of  downtown 
Houston  ta  sure  to  be  a  magnet  for  the 
next  generation  of  spaee  industries. 

Ottoials  of  the  National  Aeronautics  end 
Spaee  Administration  try  hard  to  play  down 
the  boom  talk  along  the  southern  creecent. 
Iheir  policy  Is  oautloB. 


They  make  popxilatlon  forecasts  and  com- 
t^unlty  development  studies  with  care  and 
)|>recision  in  an  attempt  to  dampen  enthusi- 
ftsm  with  hard  facts. 

Misan.a  cirxxs 
Nothing  the  space  agency  says  or  does 
<^kn  halt  communities  like  Titusvllle.  Fla.. 
6r  Picayune,  Miss.,  or  Houston  from  laying 
ilaim  to  titles  like  "MiasUe  City,"  "Oate- 
Uray  to  the  NASA  Test  Site,"  and  "Spaceport. 

1J.S.A." 

Nor  can  the  agency  deny  that  it  expects 
to  spend  more  in  a  year — one  budget  fore- 
east   is  $a  billion   a  year  for  the   next  20 

f rears — than  the  entire  Federal  Investment 
n  the  Tennessee  Valley  Administration, 
•jThe  total  expenditure  on  TV  A  was  •1.300 
pinion. 

To  be  Bure,  a  large  portion  of  the  space 
budget  will  be  spent  at  west  coast  and 
liiiddle  West  rocket  plants  and  on  electronics 
hardware  made  in  Minnesota,  Massachusetts. 
iiew  Tork.  and  Maine. 

But  the  major  share  to  be  spent  on  new 
«pace  installations  will  be  in  the  southern 
<;rescent. 

This,  in  turn,  has  engaged  the  Oovem- 
tnent  space  people  in  a  wide  range  of  phy- 
sical and  social  endeavors. 

They  will  be  digging  a  new  4-mlle  channel 
for  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  above  the 
tape,  building  a  private  access  causeway  to 
the  moon  launching  areas  on  the  Florida 
coast  and  participating  in  a  Federal  wildlife 
Conservation  project  to  guard  60  varieties  of 
ducks  that  live  on  Merrltt  Island.  Just  in- 
and  from  the  moon  launching  pads. 


axsmxirrs  moved  out 

In  Mississippi,  tbe  space  people,  aided  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  EUiglneers,  are  engaged  in 
moving  2,695  residents  out  of  a  14a.000-acre 
area  that  will  be  the  static  testing  site  for 
Advanced  Saturn  rocket  stages. 

They  are  drawing  plans  to  straighten  some 
sharp  bends  in  tbe  placid  Pearl  River.  This 
runs  through  the  site  and  will  be  used  to 
barge  the  heavy  rockets  to  the  firing  line. 

Some  of  tbe  impact  is  easy  to  gage  in 
[terms  of  dollars,  acreage  and  population. 
Borne  is  not. 

For  example,  the  Canaveral  projects  are 
Using  large  amounts  of  construction  sand 
from  Ocala,  Fla.,  100  miles  away,  and  steel 
from  Alabami.  mills,  more  than  300  miles 
distant.  Demand  is  growing  and  suppUers 
are  benefiting  accordingly. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  employees 
working  on  space  projects  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  are  local  residents.  And  the 
space  agency  has  announced  a  ix>llcy  of 
ordering  as  much  equipment  as  poasible 
from  manufacturers  In  the  Immediate  area. 
The  same  goes  for  Houston. 

Thus,  the  dollars  spent  and  the  dollars 
generated— for  haircuts,  medical  attention, 
and  groceries — are  affecting  large  areas 
around  tha  spaoe  program  sites. 

By  the  same  token,  some  of  the  human 
dislocations  are  relatively  simple  to  measure, 
others  are  sociological  problems  that  defy 
precise  analysis. 

The  spoce  agency  has  a  good  Idea  of  how 
many  people  It  will  be  moving  In  and  out 
of  the  cape,  New  Orleans,  and  Houston  areas. 
But  It  is  not  at  all  sure  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  new  arrivals  or  the  old  residents. 
Along  the  Florida  coast,  for  instance,  the 
space  developments  have  given  impetus  to 
the  demands  of  Brevard  County's  10,000 
Negroes  for  equal  rights  in  housing,  employ, 
ment.  and  schools.  Resistance  to  theee  de- 
mands is  also  mounting.  Both  Florida 
^hltee  and  Florida  Negroes  predict  Yiotanoe. 
Add  to  this  population  an  Inoremeat  of 
thousands  of  engineers  and  technicians  a 
large  number  coming  from  the  North — and 
what  happens?  The  answer  is  unknown. 

Or,  take  the  terene  Misaisslppl  and  X<oul- 
•lana  communities  of  Kanoook  County  and 
St.  Tammany  Parish,  draped  in  Spaniah  mc 
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and  aglow  with  brilliant  crepe  myrtle — crim- 
son, purple,  and  pink. 

What  happens  to  the  people  in  these  towns 
around  the  new  test  site  or  to  the  evacuees 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  antebellimi 

homes  along  the  Pearl  River? 

What  happens  to  those  dwellers  In  the 
g'ash  pine  forests  to  the  west  who  divided 
their  carefree  days  between  angling  for  green 
trout  and  tending  cornmash  stills,  locally 
reputed  to  be  among  "the  finest  In  the 
country"? 

Or  what  happens  to  the  little  theater  In 
Bay  St.  Louis,  the  recreation  program  in 
Picajrune  and  the  school  system  in  Slidell 
when  the  space  operations  people  begin  set- 
tling In  the  next  few  months? 

Will  the  program  quicken  the  stately 
quadrille  of  business  activity  in  New  Or- 
leans? Will  It  change  Rice  and  Houston 
Dnlversltles  in  Texas? 

Space  agency  authorities  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  most  of  these  questions.  And 
they  have  answers  to  a  few  of  them.  So  do 
a  number  of  conununities  that  have  prepared 
for  the  bold  changes  In  the  Impact  areas. 

As  to  the  overall  effecte  on  communities 
and  regioiis  in  the  southern  crescent,  there 
are  already  guidelines  to  be  found  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  where  the 
space  business  has  been  expanding  for  the 
last  decade. 

Here  Is  a  cloeeup  of  the  southern  crescent : 

CAPS   CAKAVZaAL 

To  a  first-time  visitor  the  cape  presents 
a  visual  shock  with  its  billboards  and  gaudy 
motel  facades  accentuated  In  the  southern 

sunlight. 

There  is  a  gold  rush  air  of  hard  work  and 
hard  play  in  the  saloons  and  honky  tonks 
that  line  the  beach  strip.  And  despite  the 
engineers  and  sclentlsu  that  live  here,  the 
hard-hat  society  of  the  construction  workers 
seems  to  prevail. 

A  European  industrial  designer  who  makes 
frequent  trips  to  the  cape  recently  termed 
It  a  "cultural  desert."  He  added  that  the 
highly  trained  and  educated  newcomers  had 
arrived  with  "little  or  no  cultural  baggage." 
The  designer,  Jaap  Penraat  of  the  Nether- 
lands, concluded:  "It  is  as  though  we  were 
launching  a  man  to  the  moon  from  a  billion 
dollar  Junk  heap." 

Yet  m  Cocoa  Beach,  the  Sxirfslde  Players 
claim  sellout  audiences  for  their  amateur 
theatrical  productions.  The  local  library  lias 
a  booming  circulation  and  an  amat«:ur 
artists'  group  is  also  active. 

Strangely,  the  dramatic  rocket  launches 
have  drawn  no  poets  and  no  novelists  to 
sing  the  songs  of  space. 

The  cape  atmosphere  is  a  combination  of 
teamwork  and  transience.  "There  is  a  sense 
of  Identity  here.  '  said  a  Cocoa  Beach  phy- 
sician who  arrived  7  years  ago.  "Everyone 
feels  they  are  part  of  the  space  team— I  love 
It."  Yet  the  turnover  of  team  members  Is 
high.     Contract  crews  move  In  and  out. 

One  keynote  Is  youth.  In  Brevard  County, 
the  heart  of  the  cape  impact  area,  the 
median  age  Is  36  years.  A  long-Ume  resident 
remarked  that  Ponce  de  Leon  had  passed  by 
Canaveral  In  181S  during  his  search  for  the 
fountain  of  youth  and  added.  "He  was  400 
years  too  early." 

In  the  decade  from  1950  to  l»eo.  Brevard, 
home  of  the  Air  Force  Missile  Tset  Center. 
g'^ew  In  population  from  SS.OOO  to  111.000. 
The  preaent  population  U  over  140.000. 

Part  of  this  increaae  could  be  attributed  to 
the  general  growth  of  Florida's  coastal  ooua- 
ties,  which  added  about  S8  percent  to  their 
population  in  the  eame  decade. 

But  Brevard's  growth  was  more  than  MO 
percent.  Thie  was  due  mainly  to  the  influx 
of  more  than  M.OOO  spaee  program  eaaployeee 
who  worked  at  the  IT.OOO-aore  Air  Force 
launching  area  on  the  eape. 

Now,  the  ^>aee  agency  is  enlarging  the 
launching  area  by  ••,000  acres  above  and  Up- 


land from  the  cape  for  the  man-ln-the- 
moon  shots. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  Air  Force 
Operations  Analysis  Office,  the  new  facilities 
will  raise  the  launching  site  work  force  from 
34,451  at  present  to  38.1S2  permanent  em- 
ployees In  1967.  Counting  family  members, 
this  will  add  more  than  50,000  to  the  area's 
population. 

During  the  same  period  the  cape  pajrroU 
will  rise  frOTn  S150  to  S200  million. 

VACILrnES    WERE    STBAINXO 

The  initial  space  Impact  severely  strained 
Brevard  County's  community  facilities. 
Thanks  to  generous  Injections  of  Federal  and 
State  aid.  It  has  largely  been  absorbed. 

It  would  see  that  the  cape  area  is  better 
prepared  for  the  Apollo  Impact.  Last  year 
Brevard  Joined  with  five  adjoining  counties — 
Indian  River,  Volusia,  Orange,  Osceola,  and 
Seminole — to  form  the  Joint  Conmiunlty 
Impact  Coordinating  Conunittee.  Later 
there    will    be    a    regional    planning    council. 

The  impact  has  manifested  Itself  In  hun- 
dreds of  places,  not  the  least  in  real  estate 
values.  Beach  property  was  going  at  $20  a 
front  foot  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Now 
some  owners  are  asking  $1,000  a  front  foot — 
or  more  in  Cocoa  Beach. 

NEW   ORLEANS 

In  Washington  and  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  legislators  have  asked  why  the  Space 
Administration  is  concentrating  Its  prime 
operations  along  the  southern  crescent. 

The  most  obvious  reply  is  that  ice-free 
water  transportation  routes  were  available 
here — a  must  for  barging  heavy  rocket  hard- 
ware. 

But  anyone  who  has  had  a  chance  to  view 
the  enormous  Mlchoud  plant  in  New  Orleans, 
where  Saturn  first-stage  boosters  are  to  be 
built,  or  the  future  test  site  across  the  State 
line  In  Mississippi,  gains  dramatic  proof  of 
the  fortuitous  nature  of  these  locales. 

The  first  windfall  was  the  Mlchoud  plant, 
an  Army  Ordnance  factory  that  has  nearly 
2  million  square  feet  of  manufacturing  space. 
Until  now  It  had  been  a  white  elephant. 

Located  15  miles  northeast  of  downtown 
New  Orleans,  the  844-acre  site  has  Its  own 
airstrip,  access  to  a  barge  canal,  broad  park- 
ing areas,  a  nearby  powerplant — Just  about 
everything  the  space  agency  could  desire. 

The  plant  Is  tooling  up  for  construction  of 
the  Saturn  boosters  under  a  contract  with 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  Soon  the  Boeing  Co.  will 
take  up  work  on  Advanced  Saturn  stages  in 
the  western  half  of  the  plant. 

Current  employment  at  Mlchoud  Is  about 
1,300,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $14  million. 
Peak  employment.  In  the  summer  of  1963,  Is 
expected  to  be  7,000  with  a  payroll  of  $89 
million. 

Space  agency  officials  are  reckoning  on  a 
$175  million  expenditure  on  Apollo  hard- 
ware at  Mlchoud. 

Thirty-five  miles  northeast  across  Lake 
Ponchartraln  and  the  five  estuary  branohas 
of  the  Pearl  River  Is  the  space  agency  teat 
Bite.  Centered  In  Hancock  County,  It  will 
uke  in  small  corners  of  Pearl  IU>'er  County 
to  the  north  and  St.  Tammany  Parish  in 
Louisiana  to  the  west. 

Here  was  another  windfall,  a  sparsely 
settled  area  easily  reachable  from  Mlchoud 
by  water,  rail,  and  road.  On  the  edge,  in 
Slidell.  La.,  was  another  white  elephant,  a  ga 
million,  brandnew  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
oomputfer  center  being  abandoned  in  favor 
of  a  Houston  facility.  The  space  agency 
gratefully  took  It  over. 

HkomaTT  ta  arMaisce 
Already,  many  of  the  IM  families  in  the 
center  of  the  tset  site  area  have  cleared  out, 
their  property  having  been  paid  for  follow- 
ing elaborate  appiaisals  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Inglneere,  The  majority  have  moved  to 
Fleayune,  a  handeome  Induetrial  town  ot 
10.000  on  the  northern  rim  of  the  alte. 


The  rest  expect  to  leave  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  They  have  accepted  the  change,  but 
few  of  the  citizens  of  on-site  towns  like 
Gainesville  are  pleased  with  their  prospects. 
"They're  gypping  us,"  said  John  Furey,  10 
years  old.  "Where  we're  going  the  fishing  Is 
no  good." 

Cora  Davis,  who  is  in  her  nineties  and  Is 
known  locally  as  Miss  Blue,  gazed  out  her 
window  with  moist  eyes  and  said  to  a  visitor, 
"See  that  oak  tree  out  there — I've  watched 
it  grow  for  75  years — if  I  could  take  It  with 
me   I  wouldn't  mind." 

A  space  agency  conununlty  specialist, 
Marlon  Kent,  who  has  traveled  up  and  down 
Hancock  County,  knows  exactly  how  many 
churches,  cemeteries,  egg  farms,  tavema, 
garages,  and  schools  are  being  moved  out  of 
the  test  site. 

The  Mississippi  test  site  will  cost  about 
$93  million.  It  will  require  a  peak  of  6,000 
construction  workers  In  1964  and  between 
1.500  and  2,000  technicians  and  engineers 
will  be  needed  to  operate  it. 

Some  construction  personnel  will  t>e  drawn 
from  nearby  towns,  and  the  bulk  of  the  op- 
erations people  are  expected  to  settle  in 
neighboring  towns  of  Bay  St.  Louis  and  Pass 
Christian  on  the  gulf  coast  and  Picayune 
and  Slidell  farther  inland. 

These  cities  appear  well  prepared  for  the 
impact.  New  schools  and  hospitals  are  al- 
ready established  In  Bay  St.  Louis,  Picayune, 
and  Slidell.  Reasonably  priced  housing  de- 
velopments are  going  up. 

Tbe  onlv  sour  note  seems  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  Mississippi  State  government. 
In  Hancock  County,  community  leaders  told 
a  visitor  that  the  officials  in  Jackson  had  not 
lifted  a  finger  to  help  them  prepare  for  the 
space  impact  or  to  aid  in  resettling  the  test 
site  families. 

Instead,  the  Mississippi  leaders  have  busied 
themselves  trying  to  lure  private  Industries 
to  locate  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Over  in  New  Orleans,  the  space  program 
has  drawn  an  enthusiastic  response  from 
city  officials,  particularly  Mayor  Victor  H. 
Schlro.  Shortly  after  the  site  selection.  Mr. 
^hlro  appointed  a  special  coordinating  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  Impact  problems. 

The  committee,  which  has  more  than  a 
hundred  members.  Including  three  Negro 
community  leaders.  Is  working  closely  with 
the  space  agency. 

A  New  Orleans  member  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  told  a  visitor  that  Negroes  were  satis- 
fled  with  their  share  in  the  program  so  far. 
A  visitor  leaves  the  New  Orleans-Missis- 
sippi area  with  the  feeling  that  both  the 
urban  and  rural  areas  will  absorb  the  spaee 
Impact  without  sacrificing  either  their 
charm  or  their  cultxire. 

ROUSTON 

Ever  since  Houston  was  picked  as  the  site 
of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  last  Sep- 
tember there  has  been  talk  of  pork  barrel 
tactics  in  Waahington  and  other  quarter*. 

Critics  {Minted  accusing  Angers  at  Vice 
President  Johnson .  a  \oikl  Texan  who  Is 
also  Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautlce 
and  Space  Council,  and  at  Texas  Reprseenta- 
tlve  Albsst  Tnomas.  Democrat  of  Rouatoa, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Independent  Officee  Appr<q>riatlons  which 
deals  with  the  Nation's  spaoe  expenditures. 

Yet  an  official  who  waa  a  member  of  the 
site  aelectton  team  last  year  eaid  that  Houe* 
ton  ran  a  close  eeoond  following  a  loeatlon 
in  California  for  the  prq^osed  Qpaoeoraft 
Center.  The  eelectlon  team  also  agreed  thai 
Houston's  watsr^route  proximity  to  Mew 
Orleans  and  Canaveral  made  it  partleularly 
deeirable. 

Another  prime  requisite  fUMl  by  the  Texaa 
looale  was  the  preaenee  of  two  unlveNttles, 
Houston  and  lUee. 

Both  instltuUons  have  been  aaked  to  pro- 
vide graduate  training  taoiUtles  and  to  maka 
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ATBllalrie  technlcwl  pubUcattona  for  engl- 
neen  and  setontlsti  at  the  Spacecraft  Center. 
Houston's  share  of  the  ple-ln-the-sky  Is 
also  supposed  to  Include  the  $30  million 
Mission  Control  Center  for  the  lunar  land- 
ing program. 

Both  facilities  will  be  on  a  1.600-acre  site 
next  to  Clear  Lake,  which  has  a  channel 
opening  into  CStolveston  Bay  on  the  gtilf 
coast.  Eventtially  this  area  will  be  annexed 
by  Houston,  according  to  local  officials. 

At  preaent,  675  construction  wOTkers  are 
engaged  on  the  project,  most  of  them  from 
the  Houston  area.  The  work  force  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  to  2.600  within  a  year  as 
the  second  and  third  phases  of  construction 
are  undertaken.  The  total  budget:  about 
$133  million. 

Thus  the  major  portion  of  Houston  s  offl- 
clal  space  Industry  will  be  concentrated  In 
a  relatively  small  area  and  will  employ 
a  relatively  small  number  of  workers. 

But  Houston  Is  counting  on  a  large  space 
Impact  fKHn  private  Industry.  Robert 
Brewer  of  the  chamber  of  conunerce  said 
that  five  electronics  concerns  planned  to 
build  factories. 

The  space  Industry  has  catalyzed  Hous- 
ton's real  estate  market.  Land  prices  near 
Clear  Lake  have  risen  from  $3,000  an  acre  to 
more  than  $50,000  an  acre,  according  to  BXr. 
Brewer. 

quasnoK  fob  couFurnt:   wHxas  <will 

MOON  BIT 

Calculating  where  the  moon  will  be  when 
o\ir  men  get  there  will  not  be  easy.  The 
moon's  orbital  movement  Is  simple  In  gross 
terms,  but  extremely  complicated  in  precise 
terms.  ^^     , 

It  is  affected  by  such  factors  as  the  lop- 
sided shape  of  both  the  earth  and  moon,  as 
weU  as  the  constantly  changing  relative  posi- 
tions of  earth,  sun.  moon,  and  planets. 

Another  difficulty.  In  long-term  prediction, 
Is  that  the  moon  Itself  causes  time  on  earth, 
as  we  usually  define  it,  to  slow  down.  This 
is  because  the  tides  generated  on  earth  by 
the  moon  cause  friction,  slowing  down  both 
the  earth's  speed  of  rotation  (our  "day")  and 
the  moon's  orbital  speed  (the  traditional 
"month") . 

Pack  or  PaocaAif  Sms  Opposition 
(By  Richard  Wltkln) 
The  wisdom  of  spending  $20  billion  this 
decade  to  land  American  astronauts  on  the 
moon  is  questioned  by  some  respected  sci- 
entists and  public  figures. 

Iliey  ask  whether  it  is  necessary  to  move 
so  far  so  fast. 

They  express  concern  that  the  greatly  ac- 
celerated effort  on  manned  space  flight  will 
hxirt  other  vital  programs — scientific,  indus- 
trial, educational,  and  military — by  absorb- 
ing an  excessive  portion  of  the  available 
adentlflc  manpower  and  of  the  national 
budget. 

A  significant  part  of  the  general  public 
has  felt  similar  uneasiness  about  the  wisdom 
of  rushing  to  the  moon. 

The  answer  most  frequently  offered  the 
doubters  U  that  the  United  States  must  race 
the  Soviet  Union  Into  space  because  of  re- 
quirements of  prestige,  scientific  and  techni- 
cal knowledge  and.  perhaps  most  Important, 
military  advantage. 

At  the  moment,  opposition  to  the  accel- 
erated space  program  is  relatively  subdued. 
This  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  authoriza- 
tion of  a  huge  Increase  In  appropriations  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  two  main  lines  of  thought  about 
whether  congressional  support  can  be  main- 
tained In  the  future. 

Some  predict  that  Congress  win  be  in  a 
much  less  generous  mood  as  further  large 
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increases  are  sought  and  as  the  flush  of  en* 
thuslasm  generated  by  the  first  manne4 
Mercury  space  flights  wears  off.  11 

QUxsnoMs  paooukM's  pack 
Others,  while  recognizing  this  possiblUtj(|. 
are  looking  for  new  Russian  achievements  !» 
space.  They  beUeve  these  will  help  Insure 
congressional  approval  of  more  funds  for  the 
space  program. 

In  the  c\irrent  Congress,  It  has  been  Sentr 
tor  WnxiAM  PaoxiciKX.  Wisconsin  Democrat. 
Who  has  reflected  most  clearly  and  Insistently 
the  doubts  felt  about  the  space  program. 

In  addressing  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  at  his  own  request, 
he  said : 

"I  do  not  object  to  our  effort  to  land  mffc 
on  the  moon.  •  •  •  The  significant  questlcfti 
is  •  •  •  at  what  rate  such  a  program  Is  cat- 
rled  on  and  what  specific  goals  are  set  for  Itt" 
Senator  Paoxitfias  urged  the  committee  to 
request  the  space  agency  to  make  alternate 
proposals  to  show  how  a  slower  expansion  pt 
funds  would  affect  the  timetable  for  reach- 
ing the  moon  and  for  other  agency  programs. 
The  Senator  quoted  Dr.  James  R.  Kllllap. 
Jr..  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Instltu^ 
of  Technology  corporation  and  science  ad- 
viser to  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, as  saying : 

"The  Nation  must  seek  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  now  proceeding  too  rapidly  In 
this  area  and  whether  It  can  manage  the 
present  man-ln-space  program  without 
weakening  other  Important  national  pro- 
grams, including  defense." 

Another  scientist  who  has  expressed  doubts 
about  the  pace  of  the  program  Is  Dr.  James 
A.  Van  Allen,  whose  research  led  to  discovery 
of  the  earth-circling  radiation  belto  that 
bear  his  name. 

He  said  last  fall  that  the  Nation's  ambi- 
tions in  space  exploration  had  greatly  a«|it- 
run  its  basic  scientific  competency  In  spafce. 


CONGRESS    THROWAWAY:    EXCES- 
SIVE HEW  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidejit. 
there  was  also  published  in  the  N|ew 
York  Times  this  morning  a  thought- 
provoking  article  discussing  the  serious 
problem  which  Mr.  Celebrezze  faces  as 
the  new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  stating  what  a  nightmfire 
the  administration  of  that  Department 
is,  partly  resulting  from  the  fault  of  the 
Congress  in  forcing  more  appropriations 
on  the  Department  than  it  can  sp^nd 
efficiently. 

Dr.  Luther  Terry  is  Reported  to  leel 
that  this  has  been  a  serious  and  ttery 
important  problem  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  an  excellent 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  priiited 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:  j 

Mant  Tasks  Pacing  Celebrezze  in  ,,  l 
"Defabtmxnt  of  Headaches" 

Washington,  August  4. — The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — scnne- 
times  called  the  Department  of  Headaches 
for  short — got  its  fifth  Secretary  in  a  Uttle 
more  than  9  years  this  week. 

He  is  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  fotrmer 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  who  was  sworn  Ip  at 
ceremonies  Tuesday.  He  succeeds  Abraham 
A.  Rlbicoff,  former  Governor  of  Connect^ut, 
who  resigned  2  weeks  ago  to  run  fox  the 
Senate. 


Good  auguries  have  surrounded  MT. 
Cclebrezze'8  appearance  on  the  national 
scene.  His  nomination  went  through  the 
Senate  without  opposition.  Last  week. 
Congress  passed  a  welfare  reform  bill 
sponsored  by  hU  predecessor  that  the  experts 
acclaim  as  the  most  significant  legislative 
advance  In  the  field  In  20  years.  And  a 
generous  appropriation  that  may  go  a  few 
million  above  the  »4. 985. 100 .000  that  the 
Department  sought  Is  expected  to  be  voted 
almost  any  day. 

However,  experienced  hands  here  have 
warned  the  new  Secretary  not  to  be  misled 
by  these  portents.  Whether  Congress  blows 
hot  or  cold,  they  have  said,  the  Department 
remains  the  Department  of  Headaches  in 
all  temperatures,  and  is  one  of  the  toughest 
major  agencies  to  run  with  administrative 
efficiency  and  political  skill. 

As  most  of  his  predecessors  have  done, 
Mr.  Celebrezze  wUl  discover  in  time  that 
there  are  three  stubborn  and  fundamental 
reasons  for  this. 

First,  the  Department  is  the  Inevitable 
vehicle  for  many  highly  controversial  pro- 
grams. This  year  alone  it  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  two  of  the  most  damaging  poUtlcal 
battles  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
fought :  aid  to  education  and  medical  care  for 
the  aged.    Both  were  lost. 

Second,  the  Department  \a  less  a  unified 
administrative  conmiand  than  a  loose  con- 
federation of  bureaucracies  that  cling  stub- 
bornly to  their  separate  identities.  This  has 
blunted  the  efforts  of  Secretaries  before  Mr. 

/~*  A  1  A  h  T>  A226 

And  third.  Influential  Members  of  Congress 
have  carved  much  of  the  Department  up 
Into  small,  highly  personal  fiefdoms  over 
which  they  assert  a  control  equal  to.  and 
sometimes  surpassing,  that  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Department  was  bom  under  a  cloud 
of  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  the  shadow 
has  followed  it  Into  maturity. 

The  constitutional  Injunction  upon  the 
Government  "to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare" has  always  been  viewed  with  skepticism 
by  some,  and  by  political  conservatives  of  the 
middle  decades  of  this  century.  In  particu- 
lar. The  Injunction  was.  however,  observed 
grudgingly  and  piecemeal  over  the  year*— 
a  children's  bureau,  vocational  education. 
social  security — by  the  pressures  of  political 
necessity.  But  the  effort  to  put  the  pieces 
together  Into  an  administrative  whole  waa 
blocked  through  four  Presidential  adminis- 
trations— from  1933  through  1953 — by  cries 
of  ••dogoodlsm."  "socialism"  and  States 
rights. 

It  took  the  first  Republican  President  In 
30  years.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  to  persuade 
these  objectors  that  a  single  department  to 
handle  the  Government's  welfare  obligation* 
would  not  result  In  a  headlong  plunge  to  a 
"welfare  state.'*  The  Department  was  voted 
into  being  as  the  10th  Cabinet  Department 
April  1.  1953.  But  there  are  stalwarts  of  the 
middle  and  right  In  and  out  of  Congress 
who  sUll  wonder  today  If  It  wasn't  all  a 
mistake. 

The  depot  Is  the  fifth  largest  In  man- 
power— 73,000 — and  about  midway  of  the  list 
In  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds — >4.- 
605  million  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  But  It 
almost  certainly  touches  more  people  In 
their  more  sensitive  nerve  endings  than  any 
agency. 

In  any  given  month,  the  beneficiaries  of  its 
largess — old-age  pensioners,  dependent 
mothers  and  children,  college  students  on 
scholarships,  research  scientists  In  their  lab- 
oratories, poor  families  in  public  health 
clinics — run  Into  the  many  millions.  And 
numbered  among  them.  too.  are  most  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  public  officials  with  their 
hands  out  for  Federal  grants  for  a  boat  of 
welfare  and  educational  programs. 

The  Department  Is  responsible  for  admin- 
istering  112  programs,  sometlmas  In  fialda 


that  Be«n  unrelated.     There  are   allocated 
among  these  five  major  (Mvlalons. 

rTTBUC  HEALTH  aiBfltl 

Its  two  major  functions  are  the  operation 
of  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  mfwt  diver- 
sified medical  research  programs  through  the 
NaUonal  InsUtutet  of  Health,  and  assisting 
the  States  In  carrying  on  their  own  haaltb 
Bervlcee.  It  has  80.000  employee*  and  In  tha 
last  fiscal  year  It  was  budgeted  at  (l^l.- 
083.000. 

■ociAL  aacuarrr  aoiun  isrraaTiDif 

This  includes  such  major  operatlona  as 
old-age  and  eurTlvors  Inaorance  (61  million 
persons  are  covered);  grants  to  the  States 
fOT  a  vaHety  of  public  welfare  programs  (•!,- 
167  mUllon  last  year),  and  the  ChUdren*! 
Bm-eau,  which  Is  prlndpaUy  an  advisory 
service  on  child  welfare. 

ofTica  OF  nrucATiOK 

ThU  date*  from  1867,  helps  to  formulaU 
broad  educational  policies  and  administers 
FM^al  grants-in-aid  to  the  SUtas  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1B58. 
These  granta  totaled  $430  million  In  IMl. 
arvuM  or  tocstx>hal  wh  kwaxtiauyK 

Thla  provides  grants  to  the  States  ($55 
million  last  year)  and  technical  guidance  In 
the  training  of  handicapped  persons  lor  u»e- 
f  vil  employment. 

WOOD  AND  nana  AUUMiaxaAXiDM 


Bstabllshed  in  1906.  this  unit  la  tba  Oov- 
emmeat's  chief  enforcement  agency  to  la- 
sure  the  purity  oC  foods,  drags,  and  oos- 
fwtJM  with  a  relatively  smaU  staff  ot  2.300 
and  a  budget  last  year  of  $a0,sasj000.  it  la 
frequently  embroiled  with  the  powerful  in- 
dustrial groups  it  is  supposed  to  regulate. 

Political  oontru»egsy  la  inherent  In  nearly 
every  area  of  the  Department's  responsibU- 
ity.  The  conservative-liberal  dialog  Is  more 
easily  triggered  by  tbe  question  of  the  citi- 
zen's reliance  on  Government — paternalism, 
"creeping  soclallam."  States  rlghta  versus 
centrallaation.  etc.— than  by  any  other  topic. 
And  the  Dqiartment  la  the  "Wg  brother"  of 
Government  benevolence. 

Mr.  Celebrene's  predecessors  have  fought 
many  memtwable  battles  with  Congress,  with 
"the  Interests'*  and  with  public  opinion,  and 
this  Issue  has  been  at  or  near  the  heart  of 
each  one.  To  reeaU  a  few :  compulscry  health 
Insurance,  extension  of  aodal  security  cov- 
erage, the  contaminated  cranberry  eplaode 
of  1950,  aid  to  education  and.  of  recent 
vintage,  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

In  the  nat\u^  of  things,  he  will  face  sim- 
ilar battles  himself. 

A  fcnmer  high  department  official  said 
In  an  Interview  recently: 

"A   Secretary  of  HEW  is  never  nen  his 
flanks  are  safe  wljen  be  goes  out  to  battle. 
He  can  be  sure  of  his  troops*  competence, 
but  he  can't  always  be  sure  of  their  loyalty .*• 
His  allusion  waa  to  the  laminated  struc- 
ture  of   the  agency:    its  composition  as   a 
confederation  of  smaU,  highly  professional. 
Ingrown     bxireaucrades     preoccupied     vrtth 
their  Indlvldxial  traditions,  loyalties  and  ob- 
jectives.    Dominating  the  top  pc^lcy  levels 
of  each  division  and  bureau  are  careerists  of 
long    tenure   and   fixed   profeaslonal   vlew- 
polnta.     They  know   their  fields,  and  they 
have  seen  Secretaries  c<Hne  and  go.    In  many 
subtle  ways  they  can  frustrate  a  Secretary's 
broad  objectives  when  they  happened  not  to 
agree  with  them. 

It  Is  significant  that  In  the  p*ige-and-one- 
half  raster  of  top  Department  oOtolala  In 
the  current  UJ3.  Government  Manual,  only 
seven  can  be  Identified  as  poUUcal  ap- 
pointees of  Secretary  Ribicoirs  own  choice. 
Custom  dictates  that  the  top  policy  and 
executive  slota  be  filled  from  the  career  or 
professional  ranka. 

The  committees  of  Congre— .  their  chair- 
men and  subchairmen.  have  an  inordinate 


tnfluenoe  on  Department  operations.    As  one 
old  I""**  In  the  agency  deserlbed  It: 

"This  plao*  Is  cbopped  up  like  the  map 
of  Africa,  the  way  aU  the  congreealonsl 
duchies  and  fiefdoms  are  staked  out. 

"And  from  where  they  (the  chairmen)  sit. 
they  can  make  things  nm  about  the  way 
they  want  them  to  nm." 

This  Is  evident  In  many  aspects  of  opera- 
tions, but  nowhere  Is  It  more  conspicuous 
timn  In  the  affairs  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  ita  medical  research  programs. 

Year  after  year  Senator  iJSTxa  Hnx,  Dem- 
ocrat, ol  Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  Repre- 
sentative John  E.  Pocaktt,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island,  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Bubcommlttee  on  HEW,  to  mention  two 
outstanding  example*,  have  forced  un- 
wanted millions  of  research  money  on  the 

NIH. 

In  1961  the  agency  asked  $400  million: 
Congress  gave  it  $500  million.  Last  year  it 
asked  $608  million;  Congress  gave  It  $7M 
mlUion.  For  the  current  year,  it  eaked  $780 
million:  to  date  the  House  has  voted  for 
9840300.000.  and  the  Senate  for  $000,800,000, 
with  the  final  sum  to  be  worked  out  in  con- 
ference.   

So  much  generosity  has  come  doee  to 
gagging  some  of  the  research  specialists  at 
NIH.  They  complain  privately  that  they  are 
being  forced  to  waste  money.  It  has  cre- 
ated problems,  too.  for  Sxirgeon  General 
Luther  L.  Terry,  the  NIH  chief.  He  oon- 
feaed  recently  to  the  chairman  of  another 
oongrwslonal  committee  that  the  poor  ad- 
ministrative record  of  his  agency  was  largely 
owing  to  its  continued  and  unasked  for  af- 

fiuence.  ^  , 

The  Department  U  not  only  prey  to  a  mul- 
UpUclty  of  lobbies— the  field  of  welfare 
nourishes  a  host  of  poptilar  cnisades— but  It 
U  also  prey  to  a  mulUpUclty  of  congressional 
Intereste. 

Most  executive  departments  are  the  "ter- 
ritory" of  a  single  legislative  committee: 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  State  Department,  for 
example.  But  Secretary  Celebrezze  will  have 
to  deal  In  the  House  alone,  with  Ways  and 
Means.  Education  and  Labor,  Public  Work*. 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  moat 
importantly  of  all.  ApproprlaUons,  to  keep 
his  varied  programs  afloat. 

Mr  Rlbicoff  thought  that  a  good  way  to 
solve  the  problems  of  HEW  was  to  hreaklt 
up  In  smaller,  more  manageable  pieces.  Mr. 
Celebreaze  may  be  ready  for  even  more  dras- 
tic measures  when  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
look  over  his  domain. 


Greatly  disturbed,  the  Senators  said  it 
"Impassible  to  asaeas  what  damage  bad  been 
done-  by  Mr,  RlUoaTs  "arbitrary  reatratnt.'' 
And  with  that  they  Toted  the  WOlfar*  De- 
partment's health  unit  a  fat  $ltt  million 
more  than  it  had  even  asked  for.  Both 
Hoxises  subsequently  went  along  with  the 
boost. 

Mr.  mWcoff,  now  resigned  to  enter  another 
political  arena,  perhaps  can  shrug  off  thl* 
slap  at  his  good  intentions  with  a  wry  smUe. 
But  Ita  implications  certainly  wont  be  lost 
on  any  Incumbent  administrator  with  a 
passing  inclination  to  save  money. 


GRUENINO'S  EXTRAORDINARY 

SPEECH     ON     LATIN     AMERICAN 
MILITARY  AID 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  PreoWent,  the 
outstanding  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GbtjehiwoI  opposing  our 
military  assistance  program  to  South 
America,  which  was  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  delivered  In  the  Senate  this 
year,  has  won  editorial  oommfiit  alio^er 
the  country  and  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  all  over  the  United 
States  concerning  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
rare  speeches  which  is  likely  to  (diange 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent — and 
I  thinlt  to  Improve  the  policy  gubatan- 

tially. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  tfaocn^t- 
provoking  editorials  was  publidied  to 
the  Washington  Po«t  and  Times  Herald 
on  Saturday,  and  I  adc  onanhnoqs  oon- 
sent  that  the  editorial  may  be  printed 
in  the  Racoas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Baoon, 
as  follows: 


Pooa  Ma.  Ribkoit 

A  tale  with  significance  fOT  every  head  of 
a  Government  agency  Uee  behind  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  bill  providing  funds  to 
run  the  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  De- 
partment In  fiscal  196S. 

The  story  begins  last  fall  when  Abraham 
Rlbicoff,  then  Welfare  Secretary,  heeded  a 
Presidential  dlrecUve  on  frugaUty.  Addreee- 
ing  all  Federal  agency  chiefs,  the  President 
■aid  Congress  had  made  It  clear  on  many 
occasions  that  "approprlaUons  are  only  a 
celling,  not  a  mandate  to  spend."  And  he 
added  firmly:  "Agency  heads  are  not  required 
to  spend  every  dollar  appropriated." 

With  this  exhortation  ringing  In  his  ears, 
Mr.  Rlbicoff  went  back  to  hU  office  and. 
looking  for  a  place  to  economise,  txAvctA 
more  than  $76  mllUon  whacked  from  his 
agency's  Public  Health  Service  fiscal  1963 
spending  program. 

Now  the  scene  changes  to  the  Senate  Ap- 
proprlaUona  Committee,  weighing  agency 
fund  requesta  for  fiscal  1963.  When  they 
came  to  Health.  Education,  and  Wdf  are.  the 
Senator*  tumbled  to  the  fact  that,  thank* 
to  Mr.  Blbloofl,  thla  i«ency  had  faUed  to 
spend  millions  of  dollara  prevloualy  appro- 
priated. 


GXTKB  WtTHonr 
In  a  thou^tful  speech  excerpted  elsewhere 
on  this  page.  Senator  Buffer  a«o««i»e 
raises  some  trenchant  objections  to  our  mil- 
itary-aid program  in  Latin  Amatloa.  The 
program  is  only  a  decade  old.  yet  In  that 
brief  period  has  climbed  spectacularly  from 
a  $900,000  approprlatton  in  fiscal  1963  to  $01.6 
million  in  fiscal  1961.  DoubUeas  some  use- 
ful purposes  have  been  achieved  through  the 
half-bimom  dollars  spent  over  a  decade— toot 
have  the  beneftta  ootwelgfacd  the  harm? 

lir.  Oaoamite  thinks  not;  he  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  lamentable  symbolism  In  Peru, 
where  a  U.S.-supplled  Sherman  tank  cap- 
tained by  a  ua.-trained  Peruvian  officer 
rammed  through  the  presidential  palace  in 
a  military  ooup.  CJlearly  thla  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose for  which  mlUtary  aid  was  designed. 
But  this  episode  of  Itself  ooxild  be  mlnimlaed 
If  the  overall  program  contnbated  In  a  mean- 
ingful way  to  hemUpher*  security. 

Where  the  Senator  draw*  the  most  blood 
is  In  his  devastating  account  of  how  the 
mllltary-ald  program  has  fanned  an  arms 
race  among  countries  that  lack  the  resourcea 
to  meet  minimum  pubUc  needa.  Country 
after  country  has  acquired  flashy  Jet  planes 
and  cosUy  naval  aircraft  which  were  obso- 
lete when  purchased,  which  have  been  poorly 
maintained  and  which  have  contributed  only 
distantly  to  a  system  of  hemisphere  defense. 
In  addition  to  receiving  $4.9  million  in  mU- 
Itary  assistance  from  Washington.  Argentina. 
for  example,  baa  been  obtaining  planes  from 
Britain,  Italy.  Canada  and  Germany.  And 
at  the  same  time  Argentina  Is  deqwrately 
appealing  for  UJ3.  loan*  to  bail  the  country 
out  of  a  fiscal  crisis. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  down  the  line 
with  Senator  GauBtiwo  In  urging  that  the 
program  be  completely  dropped.  But  there 
U  surely  toam  tat  a  reappraisal,  not  only 
here  but  al«>  In  Latin  America.     Beveral 
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«Ars  ago,  Pr«ld«nt  Aleaeanrtrl  of  CHUe  iwo- 
noMd  A  hemisphere  conference  on  arms  llm- 
iUtion  in  OKler  to  halt  a  meanlnfjMa 
oompetltkm  for  prestige  wwipoM.  ^e 
suesartioa  unfortxinately  cam*  to  nothing. 
a«  did  a  Blmllar  pn^ioeal  made  by  Coeta  Rica 
In  the  Organlaatlon  of  American  States. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Peruvian  coup,  toe 
propoMil  might  be  appropriately  reconBldered. 
Thethree  countries  In  Latin  America  that 
have  smallest  proportionate  military  budgets 
are  Mexico.  Oosta  Blca  and  Uruguay— three 
of  the  most  progressive  and  stoble  repub- 
lics in  the  hemisphere.  It  n^ay  be  that  coun- 
tries now  spending  too  much  on  weaponry 
cannot  be  permiaded  that  the  hemisphere 
ootUd  be  better  defended  by  spending  more 
on  economic  development.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  U.S.  poUcy  should  abet  a  waste- 
ful oompetttlon  for  costiy  status  symbols. 
As  Mr.  OmuamiQ  remarics: 

"If  the  T-***"  American  governments  feel 
they  must  eacrmoe  their  predoua.  meae^ 
zeeources  for  the  maintenance  of  oversized 
and  otMolete  military  establishments,  I  say- 
let  them.  But  let  us  not  contribute  to  their 
folly  ftom  o\ir  own  hard-pressed  Treasury, 
and  our  mounting  debt  and  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  paymente." 
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ANTI-SEMinSM    IN    THE    SOVIET 
XJNION 


Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.    President,    re- 
ports of  anU-Semitlsm   in  the  Soviet 
Union   are   growing  louder  as  an   in- 
creased crackdown  on  so-called  black 
marketeers  is  taking  place.    The  Com- 
munists are  seizing  this  great  opportu- 
nity to  blame  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
religion  for  the  failure  of  their  own  eco- 
n<»nic  system.    Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming   increasin«ly    clear    that     the 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  in^  the  Soviet 
Union  are  a  deliberate  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Oommunlat  central  government 
to  find  scapegoats  for  an  economic  sys- 
tem that  is  full  of  flaws  and  inefficient. 
What  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  do 
to  to  put  an  the  blame  on  a  small  minor- 
ity, when  the  failure  of  Communist  plan- 
ning. Communist  management,  and  in- 
deed the  very  ability  of  the  Communist 
economic  system  to  meet  modem  indus- 
trial needs  is  Involved.    In  many  areas 
communism  has  been  a  failure.  The  food 
Industries,  and  the  consmner  industries 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Soviet  people.    The  heavy  indus- 
try and  manufacturing  interests  which 
have  received  such  tender  nurture  under 
communism  are   still  Incapable  of   the 
technical  skill  and  flexibility  of  West- 
em  industry.    True,  the  Soviets  can  get 
reMilts.  in  some  areas,  such  as  space 
work  and  mlssilry,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of 
many  other  sacrifices  throughout  the 
whole  structure. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  surmise  that 
the  Soviet  people,  who  incidentally  have 
not  even  been  Informed  by  their  govern- 
ment that  it  has  set  off  large  scale  nu- 
clear explosion  in  the  atmosphere,  are 
beginning  to  get  impatient  with  hard- 
ship and  scarcity.  Years  ago,  Khru- 
shchev pnHnised  they  could  catch  up 
with  the  United  States.  The  average 
Russian  Is  still  waiting,  and  he  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labors. 

How  to  distract  the  Russian  people 
from  their  lacks,  and  above  all,  how  to 
find  a  scapegoat  for  the  inadequacy  of 


Commimlst  economics  are  the  real  rea- 
sons behind  tiie  new  outbreak  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is 
an  area  where  the  United  Nations  Hik- 
man  Rights  Commission  could  va^y 
profitably  conduct  a  thorough  hearlKig 
and  investigation,  to  bring  to  light  ttoe 
depths  of  deceit  and  persecution  to  whUf  h 
the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  have  stooped 
to  cover  their  own  failure.  It  would  be 
useful  not  only  as  proof  of  the  compile 
scom  of  human  rights  in  the  U.S.SJR., 
but  also  as  strong  evidence  of  the  eco- 
nomic failure  of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  respect  there  is 
litUe  difference  between  the  Communist 
regime  and  the  old  czarist  Russia. 
Neither  dares  face  the  fact  of  its  ot^n 
inadequacy.  Both  turn  upon  the  Jewish 
people  as  an  outlet  for  government  mis- 
takes. In  this  matter,  the  Soviet  Unl|on 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  backward 
and  barbaric  nations  in  the  modem 
world.  Its  present  actions  ^deserve  the 
condemnation  of  all  civilized  peoflles 
and  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  an  article  on  the  subject  frpm 
the  Washington  Post  by  Edward  Crai&k- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecORD. 
as  follows: 


Jews  Chdef  Target  in  Soviet  Drtvk 


(By  Edward  CrankBhaw) 
London.  August  4. — Rather  more  than  ^alf 
those  executed  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  em- 
bezzlement and  currency    offenses  between 
May  1961  and  July  of  this  year  were  Jew^. 

At  the  maaa  trial  In  Frunze,  the  capital 
of  Khlrglzla,  which  ended  a  fortnight Jago, 
something  like  60  percent  of  the  ac<T|ised 
were  Jews.  So  far  there  has  been  no  de- 
tailed report  of  the  sentences.  At  least  -jilne 
were  shot,  but  the  Central  Press  gave  bnly 
loui  of  their  names,  two  of  them  l>elng 
Jewish. 

At  many  other  trials  which  have  tiikcn 
place  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  dWlng 
the  past  year,  the  evidence  has  beetl  so 
arranged  as  to  emphasize  the  Jewish  Mood 
of  the  chief  accvised  when  this  waa  not 
evidenced  from  their  names. 

Becaiise  of  this  some  Western  obsflfvers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cUcree 
Of  May  6,  1961,  which  extended  the  <^eath 
penalty  to  those  convicted  of  large^cale 
embezzlement  and  persistent  speculation  In 
foreign  currency,  was  conceived  as  pstt  of 

an  antl-Jewlsh  campaign.  The  Soviet  Ijtian- 
In-the-street,  above  all  in  White  Russia)  and 
the  Ukraine  where  anti-Semitism  is  tetter 
and  endemic,  Is  Inclined  to  believe  thlfl  too. 
The  word  has  gone  round  that  "thefj  are 
shooting  the  Jews,"  regardless  of  th«  fact 
that  nearly  half  of  those  shot  have  la  fact 
been  gentiles,  some  of  them  In  fairly  high 
places. 

NOT  DISCOURAGED 

The  Soviet  Government  has  done  nothing 
to  discourage  this  sort  of  talk;  it  may. even 
be  said  to  have  fostered  It.  But  It  is  almost 
certainly  an  oversimplification  and  an  Exag- 
geration to  think  of  the  new  attitude  ti^ward 
gross  racketeering  as  a  manifestation  of  a 
calculated  drive  against  the  Jews. 

(The  Associated  Press  reported  from 
Moscow  today  that  two  Jews,  convicted  of 
masterminding  a  currency  speculation  ring, 
have  been  sentenced  to  death  by  shoottbg  In 
the  Ukraine.  Pour  others,  all  with  Jewish 
names,  were  sentenced  to  prison  ter»s.) 

The  continued  shortages  of  goods  Of  all 
kinds  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  absencd  of  an 


effective  distribution  system  outside  a  hand- 
ful of  great  cities,  the  centralized  control  of 
all  production  with  its  proliferation  of  red- 
tape,  all  inevitably  lead  to  widespread  cor- 
ruption and  to  Irregularities  of  every  kind. 
The  Soviet  Government  knows  perfectly 
well  that  If  everyone  In  trade  and  Industry 
obeyed  the  letter  of  the  law  the  economy 
would  soon  break  down;  It  has  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  on  all  sorts  of  Infringements,  and 

It  win  continue  to  do  so. 

But  organized  swindling  In  the  grand 
manner  U  another  story.  In  past  years  the 
state  has  been  robbed  of  huge  sums  by  de- 
termined and  Ingenious  racketeers  exploiting 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  with  extreme 
boldness,  the  tolerated  weaknesses  of  the 
system. 

SEBIOUS    CRACKDOWN 

Khrushchev  showed  his  outraged  aware- 
ness of  this,  somewhat  belatedly,  early  In 
1961.  The  decree  of  May  1961  was,  on  the 
face  of  it.  the  flrst  serious  attempt  by  any 
Russian  Government  In  any  age  to  differ- 
entiate between  permitted  graft  and  corrup- 
tion and  wholesale  racketeering. 

Russia's  return  to  capital  punishment 
should  be  seen  not  as  a  reversion  to  terror 
but.  rather,  as  a  characteristically  melodra- 
matic attempt  to  bring  stem  measures  to 
bear  against  violent  crime  and  excessive 
corruption. 

So  far  there  Is  no  sign  of  any  concerted 
violence  against  the  Jews.  Certainly,  for 
familiar  historical  reasons,  one  would  expect 
to  find  a  disproportionately  large  number  of 
Jews  among  those  engaged  In  financial  and 
commercial  pursuits.  No  less  certainly  the 
proportion  reflected  In  the  Soviet  death 
sentences  Is  too  high;  there  are  at  most 
3  mUlion  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
They  are  clearly  being  picked  on. 


PRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS     PROJECT. 
COLORADO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fS.  284)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project,  Colorado. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Wliat  is  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  2M, 
the  so-called  Fryingpan  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "on",  to 
Insert  "Castle  Creek,  a  tributary  of";  on 
page  5,  line  17,  after  the  word  "Niunbered", 
to  insert  "130 ";  on  page  8,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "reclamation",  to  strike  out  "laws,  and" 
and  Insert  "laws";  on  page  11,  line  7.  after 
the  word  "or",  where  It  appears  th«  second 


time,  to  strike  out  "otherwise,  and  any 
person  or  entity  wboae  rights  may  be  affected. 
Impaired,  or  infringed  upon  by  reason,  or  as  a 
reixilt.  of  such  noncompliance  may  main- 
tain an  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  In  and  for  the 
District  of  Colorado  seeking  appropriate  re- 
lief, and  consent  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
Joinder  of  tlia  United  8tat«s,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  his  lubordlnate  officials, 
employees,  and  agents  as  a  party  or  parties 
to  such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  as  a 
defendant  or";  on  page  12.  line  4.  after  the 
word  "years",  to  strike  out  "thereafter"  and 
Insert  "thereafter,  the  expense  of  said 
studies  to  be  no  part  of  the  financial  obliga- 
tion of  the  Prylnjcpan -Arkansas  project"; 
and  in  Une  3.  after  "(170.000.000".  to  Insert 
"(June  1961  prices)";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purposcB  of  supplying  water  for  Irriga- 
tion, municipal,  domestic,  and  Industrial 
uaas.  generating  and  transmitting  hydroelec- 
tric power  and  energy,  and  controlling  floods, 
and  for  other  useful  and  beneficial  pur- 
poses incidental  thereto.  Including  recrea- 
tion and  tb<'  conservation  and  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior la  authorised  to  construct,  operate, 
and  malnUla  the  Frylngpan-Arkanaas  proj- 
ect, ColoradC).  In  substantial  aooordaoce  with 
the  engineer  lx:g  plans  therefor  set  forth  In 
Hoiiae    Docvment    Numbered    187.    Slghty- 

thlrd  Congrfss,  modified  aa  proposed  In  the 
September  1959  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  entlUed  "Ruedl  Dam  and  R«s- 
ervotr,  Colorado",  with  such  minor  modifi- 
cations erf,  (missions  from,  or  additions  to 
the  works  described  in  those  reports  as  be 
may  find  necessary  or  proper  for  acoom- 
pllshing  the  obJecUves  of  the  project.  Such 
modifications  or  additions  as  may  be  re- 
quired In  connection  therewith  shall  not. 
however,  ez^«nd  to  or  contemplate  the  so- 
called  Ourinlson-Arkanaas  project:  and 
nothing  In  tJxia  Act  shall  eoostlttrte  a  com- 
mitment, n*!  or  Implied,  to  exportatlons 
of  water  fram  the  Oolorado  River  systam 
in  Colorado  beyond  those  required  for  proj- 
ects heretofore  or  herein  authorised.  In 
constructing,  c^;>erating,  and  maintaining  the 
Prylngpan-Arkansas  project,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation 
Uws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902;  33  Stat.  S88.  and 
Acts  amoidatory  Uacreof  or  supplenkentary 
thereto). 

(b)  A  reservoir  at  tha  Ruedl  aite  on  the 
Fryingpan  lUver  with  an  active  capacity  of 
approximately  one  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  shall  be  constructed  in  lieu  of  the  reser- 
voir on  the  Roaring  Fork  River  at  the  Aspen 
site  contemplated  in  House  Document  ITum- 
bered  187.  inghty-thlrd  Congress.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  Investigate  and  prepare  a  report 
on  the  feasibility  of  a  replacement  reservoir 
at  or  near  the  Ashcroft  site  on  Castle  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Roaring  Fork  River  above 
Its  confluence  with  the  Ftylngpan  River  with 
a  capacity  of  a{>proxlmately  five  thousand 
acre-feet,  but  construction  thereof  shall  not 
be  conunenced  unless  said  report,  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of 
said  reservoir  and  la  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Secretary  shall  expedite  com- 
pletion of  his  planning  report  on  the  Basalt 
project.  Colorado,  as  a  participating  proj- 
ect under  the  Act  of  AprU  11.  19M  (70  Stat. 
105),  and  said  report  shall  have  the  priority 
status  of  the  reports  to  which  reference  la 
made  In  section  2  of  said  Act. 

(c)  No  part  of  the  single  purpose  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  works  involved 
In  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  shall  be 
constructed  by  the  Secretary  In  the  absence 
of  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  that  It  would 
be  InfeaslMe  for  the  communities  Involved  to 
construct   the  works  themselves,  singly  or 


Jointly.  In  the  event  It  is  determined  that 
these  works,  or  any  of  them,  are  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary,  a  contract  pro- 
viding, among  other  things,  for  payment  of 
the  actual  cost  thereof,  with  Interest  as  here- 
inafter provided,  as  rapidly  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  contracting  piartles'  abUlty  to  pay, 
but  In  any  event,  within  fifty  years  from  Uie 
time  the  works  are  first  available  for  tha 
delivery  of  water,  and  for  assumption  by  the 

contracting  parties  of  the  care,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of  the  works 
shaU  be  a  condition  precedent  to  construc- 
tion thereof. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Contracts  to  repay  the  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project  allocated  to  Irrigation  and  assigned 
to  be  repaid  by  Irrigation  vrater  users  (•>• 
elusive  of  Btich  portion  of  said  coat  as  may 
be  derived  from  temporary  water  supply  con- 
tracts or  from  other  sources)  which  arc  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  sec- 
tion 9.  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1B39  (68  Stat.  1187).  as  amended.  shaU  pro- 
vide for  a  basic  repayment  period  of  not 
more  than  fifty  years  after  completion  cf 
construction  and  shall  not  provide  for  any 
development  period.  Such  contracts  shall 
ba  entered  into  only  with  organisations 
which  have  the  capacity  to  levy  asseasniBnts 
upon  aU  taxable  real  property  located  within 
their  boundartea. 

(b)  Rates  charged  for  commercial  power 
and  for  water  for  municipal,  domestic,  or  In- 
dustrial use  or  for  the  use  of  facilities  (or 
the  storage  and/or  deUvery  of  such  water 
shall  be  designed  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  within  not  more  than  fifty  years  from 
the  completion  of  each  unit  of  the  projaet 
which  serves  those  purposes,  those  costs  of 
constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining 
that  unit  which  are  allocated  to  said  pur- 
poses and  Interest  on  the  unamortlaed  bal- 
anos  of  said  constnxrtlon  allocation  and.  In 
addition,  within  the  period  fixed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  so  much  at  the  Irri- 
gation allocation  as  la  beyond  ths  abUlty  of 
the  water  xisers  and  their  organizations  to 
repay. 

(c)  The  Interest  rate  on  the  unamortlaed 
balance  of  the  commercial  power  anl  muni- 
cipal, domesUe.  and  Industrial  water  supply 
allocations  shaU  bs  detarxntnsd  by  the  Sec- 
retary Of  ths  Treasury,  aa  of  the  beginnlnf 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  oonstruetlon  Is 
Initiated,  on  tha  basis  of  the  computed 
average  Interest  rate  payable  by  the  Traas- 
UTj  upon  Its  outstanding  marketable  jrabUo 
obllgatlona,  which  are  neither  due  or  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  the 

date  of  issue. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Prylncpan-Arkansas  pro- 
ject shall  be  operated  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  oper- 
ating principles  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Colorado  on  December  9,  19«0,  and  repro- 
duced in  House  Docvmient  Numbered  130, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress. 

(b)  The  Secretory  may  appoint  the  two 
representatives  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Commission  referred  to  In  paragraph  19  of 
said  principles  and  may,  ufmn  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  parties  signatory  to 
the  operating  principles,  adopt  such  mod- 
ifications therein  as  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  and  all  benefits  and  rights  of 
western  Colorado  vrater  tisers  In  and  to  water 
stored  In  the  Green  Iilotmtaln  Reservoir, 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  project,  as  described. 
set  forth  and  defined  In  Senate  Document 
Numbered  60,  Seventy-fifth  Congreaa.  shall 
not  be  impaired,  prejudiced,  abrogated,  nulli- 
fied, or  diminished  In  any  manner  whatever 
by  reason  of  the  authorization,  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Ftylng- 
pan-Arkansas  project. 

(d)  Bicept  for  such  rights  aa  are  appurte- 
nant to  lands  which  are  aoquirsd  for  project 
purposes,  no  vaUd  right  to  the  storage  or  uas 
of  water  within  the  natural  basin  of  ths 


Colorado  River  In  the  State  of  Ootorado  Shall 
be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Interior 
through  eminent  domain  proceedings  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  or  using  oatMde  of  Mid 
basin  the  water  embraced  within  that  right, 
and  no  vrater.  the  right  to  the  storage  or  use 
of  which  Is  so  acquired  by  anyona  other  than 
the  Secretary.  shaU  be  tranqMrtad  through 
or  by  means  at  any  works  of  the  Ftylngpan- 
Arkanaas  project  from  the  Colorado  BlTsar 
Basin  to  the  Arksnsss  Blver  Ba^n. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlasd  and 
directed  (1)   to  Investigate,  plan,  construct, 
operate,  and  nwlntaln  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities on  lands  withdrawn  or  acquired  for 
the  development  of  said  project,  (2)  to  con- 
serve the  scenery,  the  natural,  historic,  and 
archeologlc  objects,  and  the  wildlife  on  said 
lands.  (3)  to  provide  for  public  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  same  and  of  the  water  areas 
created  by  this  project  by  such  meens  as  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  said  project, 
and  (4)  to  Investigate,  plan,  eoostruct.  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  facilities  for  ths  oanserva- 
tioa  and  development  of  flah  and  wlldlUe 
resources.     The  Secretary  Is  authorlasd  to 
acquire  lands  and  to  withdraw  pubUe  lands 
from  entry  or  other  disposition  under  ths 
public  land  laws  neoeaaary  tor  the  ouuaUuo- 
tlon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  fa- 
culties herein  provided,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  govsra- 
mental  agencies  by  lease,  transfer,  exchange, 
or  oouveymnce  upon  such  terms  and  eoadl- 
tioDs  as  wlU  best  prcmote  their  dsvelopmsnt 
and  operation  In  the  puMle  Inteieet:  Pro- 
vided,  That  aU  lands   wlthm  the  exterior 
boundaries  of   a  natkMial  forest  acquired 
for  reereattonal   or  other  project  purpoess 
wUoh  are  not  determined  by  the  Seerstary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  needed  for  actual  vm  la 
connection  with  the  reclamation  works  shall 
beoocne  national  forest  lands:  Provided  fw- 
ther.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Intartor  shaU 
make  his  determination  hereunder  within 
five  years  after  approval  of  this  Act  or.  In 
the  caas  of  Individual  tracto  of  land,  within 
flvs    yeara  after   their  acquis!  tlosi    by  tbs 
United  States:  ilnd  protTidsd  further,  Tbmt 
the  authority  oontalned  In  this  section  thall 
not  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  ths  In- 
terior with  respect  to  national  fOrest  lands 
vrlthout   the   ooncunenos   of   the   Oecrstary 
Of  Agriculture, 
(b)  The  costs,  including  tha  operation  and 

TnmintmntLnrm      OOStS.      Of      tIkS      UndSTtSklngS 

described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  ssctlon 
ShaU  bs  nonrelmbvirsahle  and  nonretamaMe 
under  the  recUmattoa  lawa  Tbs  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  tbs  authorlM- 
tion  contained  In  section  1  of  this  Act  shall, 
without  prejudice  to  the  avaUahlUty  of  other 
appropriated  moneys  for  tha  aame  purpoee. 
also  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  InvestU 
gations  and  programs  aathorlasd  in  this 
secticA. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  use  of  water  dlvertsd  tram 
the  Colorado  Blver  system  to  ths  Arkansas 
River  Basin  throu^  works  ooostrueted 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  bs  subject 
to  and  controlled  by  the  Oolorado  Rlvar 
compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  Rlvar  Basin 
compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act, 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act. 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.  and 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Treaty  Series 
994) .  and  shall  be  Included  within  and  shall 
In  no  way  increase  the  total  quantity  of 
water  to  the  use  of  which  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado Is  entitled  and  limited  tmder  said  com- 
pacts, statutes,  and  treaty,  and  every  con- 
tract ent««d  Into  under  this  Act  for  the 
storage,  use,  and  delivery  of  such  water  ahaU 
so  recite. 

(b)  All  works  oonstmoted  under  anthorlty 
of  this  Act.  and  aU  oAocta.  eayloysse,  per- 
mittees, licensees,  and  cootraetees  of  ths 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
acting  pursuant  thereto,  and  all  ussfs  and 
approprtators  of  water  of  the  Colorado  Rlvar 
system  diverted   or  dellvoed   through   the 
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^ eonstructAd  under  authority  of  thla 

Aet  ^"«*  any  anlargementB  or  addltlooB  tliere- 
to  ihaU  obaarre  and  be  subject  to  said  eom- 
paets,  statutes,  and  treaty,  as  hereinbefore 
provided.  In  the  dlvwsfcm.  deUvery.  and  use 
of  watA-  of  the  Colorado  River  system,  and 
such  oondltioa  and  covenant  Shall  attach 
as  a  matter  of  law  whether  or  not  set  out 
cr  referred  to  tn  the  Instrument  evidencing 
such  permit,  license,  or  contract  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  and  be 
available  to  the  States  of  Arizona.  California, 
Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  and  the  users  of  water  therein  or 
thereunder  by  way  of  suit,  defense,  or 
otherwise  In  any  Utlgatlon  respecting  the 
waters  of  the  Oc^orado  River  syBtem. 

(c)  None  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  shall  be  exported  from  the 
natural  basin  of  that  system  by  means  of 
works  constructed  imder  authority  of  this 
Act.  or  extensions  and  enlargements  at  such 
works,  to  the  Arkansas  Blver  Basin  for  con- 
sumptive use  outside  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
nuio,  and  no  such  waters  shall  be  made 
available  for  consumptive  use  In  any  State 
not  a  party  to  the  Colorado  River  compact  by 
exchange  or  suhstttutlon;  nor  snail  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  State  of  Colorado  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Arkansas  River  compact 
(63  8Ut.  146)  be  altered  by  any  operattona 
of  the  ftylngpan-ArkanscM  project. 

(d)  No  right  or  claim  of  right  to  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system 
tftitTi  be  aided  or  prejudiced  by  this  Act,  and 
the  Congrees  does  not.  by  its  enactment, 
eoattrat  or  interpret  any  provision  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act.  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act.  or  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
or  subject  the  United  States  to,  or  approve 
or  dlsapi»ove  any  interpretation  of,  said 
eompacta,  statutes,  or  treaty,  anything  in 
this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(e)  In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
all  facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
supervUdQn  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authalaed  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interim-  Is  directed  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act, 
the  Colcnttdo  River  Storage  Project  Act  (and 
any  contract  lawfully  entered  into  by  the 
Uhlted  States  under  any  of  said  Acta),  the 
treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  States,  and 
the  operating  principles,  and  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado  relating 
to  the  control.  approi»riatian.  use.  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  therein.  In  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  so  comply,  any  State  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  may  maintain  an  action  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  section  and  con- 
sent is  given  to  the  Joinder  of  the  United 
States  as  a  party  in  such  suit  or  suits,  as  a 
defendant  or  otherwise. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  continue  his  studies  of  the 
quality  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem, to  appraise  ita  sviltabillty  for  municipal, 
domestic,  and  Industrial  use  and  for  Irriga- 
tion in  the  various  areas  in  the  United 
States  In  which  It  Is  used  or  proposed  to  be 
used,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  additional 
developmenta  Involving  ite  storage  and  use 
(whether  heretofore  authorized  or  contem- 
plated for  authorization)  on  the  remaining 
water  available  for  use  in  the  United  States, 
to  study  all  possible  means  of  Improving 
the  quality  of  s\wh  water  and  of  alleviating 
the  ill  effecta  thereof,  and  to  report  the  re- 
sulto  of  his  studies  and  estimates  to  the 
Congrees  on  January  3,  1963.  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  the  expense  of  said  studies 
to  be  no  part  of  the  financial  obligation  of 
the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project. 


Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  Hfi 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Prylng- 
pan-Arkansas project,  the  sum  of  $170^- 
000.000  (June  IWl  prices),  plus  or  mln^s 
such  amounto,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified  Ify 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construij- 
tlon  coeta  as  Indicated  by  engineering  co^t 
Indexes  appUcable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  herein.  There  are  also  atl- 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  such  additlonfl 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  operation  add 
maintenance  of  the  project  and  for  futufe 
coste  incurred  under  section  4  of  tbis  Act[ 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  tHe 
ccMxunittee  report  states: 

The  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project  has  be«n 
imder  study  and  consideration  for  over  do 
years.  It  has  been  ready  for  authorization 
for  8  years.  However,  it  was  not  until  »t- 
cently  that  all  interested  parties  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  were  able  to  agree  on  the  de- 
velopment. 

During  the  prolonged  effort  on  the  pa»"t 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  the  people  i>f 
the  Arkansas  Valley  to  secure  authorization 
of  this  project  they  have  expended  over 
$700,000  of  their  own  funds  preparing  proj- 
ect studies  and  doing  the  additional  ground- 
work necessary  in  getting  the  conservancy 
district  organized.  The  greateat  portion  |of 
this  sxun  came  from  the  people  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley.  In  1958,  they  organised 
themselves  into  the  largest  water  consettv- 
ancy  district  in  the  history  of  Colorado.  Iln 
terms  both  of  population  and  assessed  ^- 
uatlon.  By  doing  so,  they  have  demonstrat- 
ed their  willingness  to  raise  from  ad  valoi^m 
taxes  approximately  $420,000  annually.  baSled 
on  present  assessed  values,  to  assist  in  proj- 
ect repayment  and  operation.  | 

Legislation  to  authorize  the  Pryiifg- 
pan-Arkansas  project  passed  the  Senate 
in  the  83d,  84th.  and  85th  Congresses^ 

Mr.  President,  S.  284  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  ¥%y- 
ingpan- Arkansas  project  in  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

Pry-Ark  Is  a  multiple -purpose  deyjel- 
opment  of  Colorado's  water  and  land  fe- 
sources  which  will  provide  supplemen|tal 
irrigation  water  and  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water,  flood  protection  for  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  electric  power  and 
energy,  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  (|nd 
recreation  opportunities. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  l^a- 
tional  Water  Resources  has  stated: 

If  bold  programs  for  the  construction  of 
storage  reservoirs,  reclamation  proJ«cts, 
flood  control  facilities,  and  other  wbrks 
which  have  been  conceived  by  the  agemiles 
Involved  are  carried  out,  and  if  new  tech- 
niques for  desalting,  evaporation  comirol, 
and  waste  disposal  now  developed  or  b^lng 
developed  are  applied,  adequate  water,  both 
In  quality  and  quantity,  will  be  available. 
If  we  add  to  these  programs  the  possibility 
that  undwground  aquifers  may  be  usedi  for 
additional  storage  and  that  necessary  lajter- 
basin  transfers  can  be  worked  out,  it  wUjl  be 
seen  that  vigorous  all-out  water  resourcel  de- 
velopment will  enable  the  water-short  tt'eas 
to  play  their  full  part  In  the  future  den^el- 
opment  of  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  terms  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  i^  a 
bold  program.  It  is  a  vigorous,  all-out 
development.  It  incorporates  every 
facet  recommended  in  the  magniflcent 
report  from  which  I  have  just  quote^. 

The  Senate  has  passed  this  projedt  on 
three  previous  occasions.  The  propt)sal 
before  us  today  is  vastly  improved  6ver 
the  ones  we  have  previously  considered. 
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This  project  has  vigorous  support 
from  the  people  of  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Such  support  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  vaUey  have 
pledged  themselves  to  raise,  by  ad  va- 
lorem taxes,  about  $500,000  a  year  to 
help  repay  the  cost  of  this  project.  As 
I  have  stated,  they  have  already  spent 
over  $700,000  in  planning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project. 

SUPPI.ZMENTAL    CHOP    WATXa 

This  project  will  provide  about  six- 
tenths  of  an  acre-foot  of  water  per  year 
to  280.000  acres  of  presently  Irrigated 
land.  This  will  allow  for  two  late  sea- 
son irrigations  which  will  provide  the 
vital  water  necessary  to  make  a  crop 
mature.  The  crops  now  have  a  water 
deficiency  of  about  30  percent,  which 
means  that  as  late  summer  approaches 
the  farmers  begin  to  lose  a  whole  year's 
income  from  crops. 

All  irrigation  water  will  go  to  presenUy 
irrigated  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  empbaslze  this 
point.     All  irrigation  water  will  go  to 

presently  irrigated  lands. 

No  new  lands  will  be  irrigated.  I  re- 
peat, Mr.  President:  No  new  lands  will 
be  irrigated. 

The  surplus  crop  problem  will  not  be 
aggravated. 

With  a  firm  supply  of  water,  a  greater 
percentage  of  garden  and  vegetable 
crops  will  be  grown,  crops  not  in  the  sur- 
plus category.  VThat  are  those  crops? 
They  are  cantaloups,  tomatoes,  onions, 
potatoes,  sugarbeets,  and  cucumbers. 
The  Arkansas  Valley  is  well  known 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  wonder- 
ful crops  which  are  grown  there.  In 
effect,  this  project  will  be  a  rescue  opera- 
tion to  provide  a  firm  supply  of  water 
to  a  chronic  water-short  area. 

One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  proj- 
ect is  to  furnish  water  to  people  for 
domestic  use.  Twenty  thousand  five 
hundred  acre-feet  of  water  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  cities  from  Colorado  Springs 
and  Pueblo  to  the  Kansas  line.  Colorado 
Springs  alone — and  I  wish  to  empha- 
size this — with  its  vital  defense  installa- 
tions, such  as  North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command,  Fort  Carson,  Ent  Air 
Force  Base,  and  the  Air  Force  Acad«ny. 
will  get  about  10,000  acre-feet  of  munici- 
pal water. 

Water  for  industrial  use  will  become 
available  on  the  western  side  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  through  the  Ruedi  Res- 
ervoir. It  is  hoped  that  this  water  will 
help  to  develop  a  great  oil  shale  industry 
in  western  Colorado. 

WATER    QUALITT 

Now  I  shall  take  a  moment  to  discuss 
the  quality  of  water.  The  project  water 
going  to  Arkansas  Valley  cities  will  help 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  drinking 
water.  The  quality  of  the  drinking 
water  of  some  cities  in  the  valley  has  been 
criticized  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice because  of  its  mineral  content  which 
is  excessively  high.  Actually,  in  some 
places  the  mineral  content  is  so  high 
that  the  water  is  approaching  a  level 
where  it  will  be  unfit  for  hxunan  con- 
sumption. Some  of  the  people  of  that 
area  realize  this  and  are  taking  steps  to 
correct  the  condition.    The  water  com- 


ing from  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  proj- 
ect will  dilute  the  salinity  and  mineral 
content  of  that  water  and  will  provide  a 
water  supply  having  an  acceptable  min- 
eral content  level 

Recently  the  Committee  on  interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  held  hearings  on  the 
salinity  of  Colorado  River  water  de- 
livered to  Mexico.  This  Is  a  subject  of 
serious  International  dispute.  It  is  un- 
der conference  today  between  the  Mex- 
ican Government  and  the  United  States 
Government  Why?  Because  the  Mexi- 
can Government  says  that  the  water 
which  is  going  into  Mexico  has  a  high 
salinity  content. 

I  point  out  that  the  drinking  water  in 
some  Arkaitsas  River  Valley  cities  has  a 
higher  saline  content  than  the  irriga- 
tion water  about  which  Mexico  is  com- 
plaining; but  Mexico  18  talking  about 
irrigation  water,  while  we  are  talking 
about  water  for  human  consumption. 

BKiraVTT-TO-COST  SATIO 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  on  the  piroject 
is  higher  than  most  reclamation  projects 
in  recent  years. 

Under  the  now  outmoded  Budget  Bu- 
reau Circular  A-47  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
is  1.64  to  1. 

However,  imder  the  newly  announced 
criteria  the  ratio  for  Prjringpan-Arkan- 
sas  is  1417  to  1. 

This  is  a  highly  feasible  project. 

PSOrBCT   XXPATMSMT 

Of  the  $169  million  to  be  loaned  to  the 
people  of  Colorado  to  build  this  project, 
all  but  $19  million  will  be  repayed. 

About  $75  million  will  be  repaid  with 
interest  at  a  rate  of  2.632  percent. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  project  cost  is 
allocated  for  flood  control,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  recreation  purposes,  and  is  non- 
reimbursable 

Sixty-six  million  dollars,  or  38J  per- 
cent, is  allocated  to  Irrigation.  As  Is  al- 
ways the  case  with  such  projects  since 
the  beginning  of  this  program,  when  the 
money  is  loaned  for  irrigation  purposes, 
the  money  Is  repayable  with  interest. 

Twenty-two  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  or  13  percent,  is  allo- 
cated to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  and  it  also  is  repayable  with  in- 
terest. When  I  talk  about  industrial  and 
mimicipal  water  supply.  I  am  q;>eakln8 
about  the  military  establishment  in  Colo- 
rado Springs;  I  am  talking  about  the 
great  CPI  plant  in  Pueblo,  which  will 
receive  this  water  for  industrial  pur- 
poses; I  am  talking  about  water  to  be 
used  by  the  people  of  Pueblo;  and  also 
drinking  water  for  the  people  In  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley. 

To  summarize.  89  percent  of  the  au- 
thorized amount  will  be  repaid.     I  do 
not  know  of  another  project  which  re- 
pays such  a  high  percentage. 
PBOjacr  rowB 

The  House  and  Senate  hearings  con- 
tain clear  expressions  of  support  frcun 
both  private  and  public  power  mterests. 
With  both  public  and  Investor-owned 
electric  utilities  enthusiastically  support- 
ing the  project,  there  can  be  no  power 
issue.  Not  one  person  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  In  opposition  to  the  bill. 
I  remind  the  Senate  that  although  the 
bill  has  passed  the  Senate  three<  times 


in  the  course  of  many  years,  for  the 
flrst  time,  and  only  a  short  time  ago. 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
bill  with  an  overwhelming  vote,  for 
which  we  from  Colorado  are  delighted, 
because,  as  I  previously  said,  this  project 
has  been  the  dream  of  Colorado  for  30 
years.  I  myself  have  spoken  for  this 
measure  ever  since  1954.  So  after  12 
years  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  bill  can  become  law.  Thus  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  which  has  had  full  com- 
mittee hearings,  at  which  no  adverse 
testimony  was  given. 

This  proposal  was  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
reclamation  program  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. All  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior with  whom  I  have  had  any  contact 
have  favored  the  project.  Reclamation 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians 
have  favored  it.  Now,  in  a  relatively  new 
administration,  we  find  a  new  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  a  new  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  a  new  Presi- 
dent giving  full  support  to  this  impor- 
tant proposal. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  given 

full  authority  in  the  bill  to  buUd  the 
necessary  badLbone  transmission  lines, 
and  there  is  no  controversy  over  this 
phase  of  the  project. 

The  operating  criteria,  now  formalized 
as  House  Document  No.  130.  together 
with  provision  for  the  construction  of 
the  Ruedi  Reservoir  in  lieu  of  the  AQ)en 
Reservoir  have  resolved  the  questions 
and  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Western 
Slope  of  Colorado.  Now  the  entire  State 
is  unified  and  is  100  percent  behind  this 
project. 

TTie  former  fears  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia were  largely  satisfied  by  negotia- 
tions resulting  in  protective  provisions 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  hope  of 
the  people  of  Colorado  that  this  project 
will  be  approved.  In  Colorado,  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  independents  on  both 
sides  at  the  Continental  Divide  have 
given  their  full  approval  to  the  bill.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the 
bill.  Short^.  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  will 
upeak  on  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
bear  out  what  I  have  said. 

This  is  not  a  political  issue  in  our 
State.  It  is  vital  to  the  economy  of 
southeastern  Colorado,  not  only  because 
It  provides  irrigation  water,  but  also  be- 
cause it  makes  water  available  for  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  purposes.  This 
water  is  essential  to  meet  the  population 
increase  needs  of  our  State  with  its  ex- 
panding industry.  Our  State  is  growing. 
The  population  increase  during  recent 
years  is  phenomenal.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  pass  this  bill.  This  is  a  project  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  people  of 
Colorado. 

Ur.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  s^eld  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CARROIjL.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

ISi.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  a  very  eloquent  and  a  very 
effective  champion  of  his  State  in  con- 


nection with  many  Issues,  and  I  know 
how  dear  to  his  heart  this  partieular 
measure  is.  So  it  la  with  great  heaite- 
tton  that  I  Indicate  any  oppoaltloiL 

But  I  wish  to  obtain  some  answers; 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oolorsdo 
can  give  them,  if  anyone  can. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  if  the 
project  is  undertaken,  the  yield  of  al- 
falfa, feed  grains,  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  will  be  substantially  in- 
creased. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of 
alfalfa  will  increase  by  115.000  tons — 
from  400,000  tons  to  515.000  tons;  and 
that  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
feed  grains  will  be  in  the  order  of  2  mil- 
lion bushels.  Of  course  this  project  will 
lead  to  the  production  of  more  agricul- 
tural commodities  than  those  produced 
there  now. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  tax- 
payers are  being  burdened  by  progrmms 
to  take  land  out  of  production.  In  Colo- 
rado alone,  1,299,000  acres  are  in  the 
Soil  Bank,  and  over  4,700  farms  have 
been  taken  out  of  production;  and  the 
total  national  cost  of  this  reduction  in 
production  to  the  taxpayers  is  over  $330 
million. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  concede  that  this  raises  serious 
questions  for  Senators  who  represent 
other  States,  particularly  States  such 
as  Wisconsin.  In  Wisconsm  we  now 
have  a  serious  problem,  and  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  of  having  a 
limitation  placed  on  our  production  of 
feed  grains.  What  answer  can  I  give  to 
the  farmers  and  the  taxpayers  in  Wis- 
consin when  they  wonder  about  having 
the  Federal  Government  spend  $170  mil- 
lion on  a  project  which  wUl  increase  ag- 
ricultural production;  and  when  they 
will  be  confronted  with  a  much  greater 
cost  than  that  In  the  future  in  paying 
for  the  storage  and  the  cost  of  this  addi- 
tional agricultural  production? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  can  tell  the  farmers  of  his 
State  that  the  mcreases  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  com.  and  sorghums  win 
be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  because  very 
little  wUl  be  produced  in  this  area,  m 
the  whole  valley  wheat  is  produced  on 
only  30,000  acres.  In  the  conservancy 
district  we  are  talking  about — which  has 
pledged  itself  to  repay  the  irrigation 
cost  of  the  project — ^the  figure  is  only 
15.000  acres  for  wheat;  and  that  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  the  entire  na- 
tional wheat  program.  Furthermore,  we 
expect  the  farmers,  once  they  get  ir- 
rigation water,  to  substitute  other  crops 
for  the  wheat.  These  will  be  nonsurplus 
crops. 

The  com  in  this  district — ^whi^  has 
pledged  Itself  to  pay  for  the  water- 
amounts  to  only  about  30.000  acres.  The 
sorghunx  amounts  to  only  85.000  acres. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  part  of  this  area  was  known 
as  the  dust  bowl  in  the  days  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  It  Is  a  very  difficult  area 
for  farmers  to  live  in.  Some  of  the  land 
in  the  valley  is  dry  land,  not  irrigated 
land.  The  wheat  is  grown  on  dry  land. 
The  project  water  will  go  as  supplemen- 
tal water  to  land  now  under  irrigation. 
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The  fanners  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  need 
water,  because  their  income  comes 
largely  from  what  arc  called  truck  gar- 
den crop*— cantaloups,  onions,  toma- 
toes, cucumbers,  sugarbeets— although 
pxoductkm  of  sugarbeets  is  being  re- 
duced. These  are  the  crops  this  valley 
Is  noted  for.  No  water  will  be  put  on 
new  land.  Instead,  we  are  attempting 
to  supplement  the  water  now  available 
there.  In  the  late  season,  when  the 
farmers  need  it.  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
water;  and  because  of  that  lack  of  water, 
the  farmers'  income  for  the  entire  year 
may  be  destroyed. 

I  refer  to  page  9  of  the  House  commit- 
tee report: 

FlTO  crop*  constitute  the  bulk  of  farm 
omnmodltlM  under  loan  or  in  tlie  inven- 
tories of  tHe  Oonunodity  Credit  CorpovA- 
tlon.  •  •  •  Of  the*,  only  com  and  sor- 
ghums  ue  produced  to  any  extent  on 
irrigated  land  in  the  Arkanaaa  Valley.  Wheat 
is  not  an  Irrigated  crop  In  the  Talley.  and 
only  about  36  percent  of  the  eofghuniB  are 
Urigated.  Tben  are  about  83,000  acres  of 
Irrigated  com  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  How- 
ever.  the  records  show — 

And  I  think  this  is  important — 
that  there  has  been  no  OOC  loan  on  com  in 
the  ArkaasM  VaUey  in  the  last  2  years  that 
has  not  been  redeemed  by  the  fanner. 
This  Is  a'«"  true  of  an  estimated  45.000 
Bores  of  Irrigated  sorghums  In  the  Arkansas 
VaUey.  In  other  words,  the  Arkansas  VaUey 
uses  its  com  and  sorghums  for  feeding  <^>er- 
atlons  where  It  U  grown.  The  other  crops 
Ijroduced  and  used  in  the  valley  for  feed- 
ing— 

And  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  men- 
tioned alfalfa- 
are  alfalfa  and  hay.  silage,  laarley.  oats,  rye. 
and  the  byproducts  from  sugarbeets. 

What  will  this  mean?  I  will  tell  the 
able  Senator  flrom  Wisconsin,  and  he 
can  ten  the  farmers  in  Wisconsin.  I  re- 
peat a  quotation  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee: 

V7e  recognize  that  most  of  the  farm  prod- 
ucts coming  from  irrigated  land  are  not 
thoee  for  which  there  are  serlo\is  overpro- 
duetloa  problems.  The  provision  of  addi- 
tional water  to  supplement  present  inade- 
quate water  supplies,  as  is  proposed  by  the 
Ptylngpan-Arkansas  project,  helps  enable 
project  farmers  to  adjust  their  production 
plans  so  they  can  respond  to  variations  in 
production  needs. 
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This  is  really  why  the  farmers  want 
this  water;  but  this  is  not  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  program. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I  understand.  But 
In  regard  to  this  particular  subject,  let 
me  ask  what  will  hi^pen  to  the  alfalfa 
and  the  hay.  Obvioiisly.  eventually,  it 
will  be  fed  to  cows  and  beef  cattle  and 
sold— through  the  milk  pail  and  through 
the  beef  cattle  that  are  slaughtered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  say  they  will 
be  consumed  in  the  area. 

Mr.  FROXB£IRE.  They  may  be  con- 
sumed in  the  area  to  a  great  extent,  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  economic  impact 

Mr.  CARROLL.  They  will  be  con- 
sumed in  cattle  feeding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  to  provide  for 
thia  additional  production  seems  to  me  to 
be  lUogieal.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more 
than  4.700  farms  in  Colorado.  I  repeat,  in 
Colorado  itself,  are  now  in  Uie  soil  bank. 


and  the  owners  of  those  farms  are  rat 
ceiving  payments  from  the  Federal  Gov+ 
emment  because  they  have  taken  thelt 
land  out  of  production.  Incidentally,  J. 
imderstand  that  those  farmers  are  unf- 
der  contract  not  to  graze  their  land  o|r 
to  cut  hay  on  it. 

So  this  situation  seems  to  me  to  be  fr 
very  clear  case  of  the  Government's  payn 
ing  money  to  the  owners  of  the  4,700 
farms  not  to  produce  crops  on  their  land. 
and  then  turning  around  and  paying  an 
additional  amount — which  amounts,  di- 
rectly, to  more  than  $230  an  acre — to 
other  farmers,  so  they  can  produce  motle 
crops.    Though  no  additional  acres  wUl 
be  brought  into  production  by  this  prop- 
ect,  the  farmers  who  now  are  producing 
on  the  280,000  acres  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  greater  srleld  from  the  acres  tliey 
are  now  using.     So  these  farmers  wfjll 
produce  more;  other  farmers  will  pro- 
duce less:  and  the  result  will  be  a  veify 
great  drain  on  the  taxpayers.    It  is  haifd 
for  me  to  make  much  sense  out  of  thift. 
Mr.   CARROLL.     The   Senator   from 
Wisconsin  does  not  understand  the  seok- 
raphy  of  the  Arkansas  Valley.    What  Hie 
suggests  would  be  true  if  we  were  to  tb- 
sume  the  premise  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin  assumes.     In  that   case,   tht^e 
would  be  some  logic  to  what  he  sajfs. 
But  that  has  no  application  to  this  ca«e. 
This  valley  is  deficient  in  grains.    It  bias 
to  bring  in  grains  to  feed  the  livestock. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Exactly,  and  whtjre 
do  those  grains  come  from? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Additional  grain  mtlst 
be  brought  in — some  from  Kansas  or 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Or  from  other  patts 
of  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  assume  th^t. 
But  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  wtjat 
we  are  talking  about.  The  great  pBo- 
ductive  crops  in  this  area  are  onio^is. 
tomatoes,  and  Rocky  Ford  cantaloups, 
about  which  I  assume  everybody  lias 
heard.  Those  crops  are  shipped  all  dier 
the  Nation.  The  water  is  needed  for 
those  kinds  of  crops.  The  other  craps 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  talrang 
about  are  insignificant.  Their  produc- 
tion is  not  substantial  in  this  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  a  2-it^il- 
lion-bushel  increase  in  production  1^  a 
substantial  increase. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  uses  ^le 
figxire  2 -million -bushel  increase  in  pp- 
duction.    How  does  he  arrive  at  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  26  of  the 
House  report  there  is  a  table  which  Ire- 
veals  that  ttie  yield  for  grains  without 
the  additional  irrigation  is  4,90O.f)00 
bushels,  and  the  yield  with  it  will  be 
6,900.000 -plus  bushels.  The  differencje  is 
over  2  million  bushels  a  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  Is  read- 
ing from  the  minority  views. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  There  has  been  some 
very  vigorous  opposition  in  the  House, 
for  reasons  that  do  not  pertain  to  ctjops 
at  all.  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Regardless  of  ifho 
Is  behind  it,  this  table  has  been  prliited 
in  the  House  report.  If  the  table  is  not 
accurate,  I  would  like  to  know.  I^  it 
or  is  it  not  accurate? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  it  is.  I  wiU  tell  the 
Senator  later.  I  will  consult  with  Tpev- 
sons  who  know  about  it.    Any  time  iiny- 


one  reads  a  minority  report,  he  can  find 
reasons  for  opposition. 

This  project  has  been  a  hotly  contested 
reclamation  program  for  10  years.  There 
was  division  even  in  our  own  State,  be- 
cause this  is  a  transmountain  diversion, 
and  people  in  the  western  part  of  Colo- 
rado were  concerned  about  water  going 
out  of  their  area  and  into  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley. 

The  State  of  California  had  some 
qualms  about  the  project,  too.  It  has 
taken  all  these  years  to  get  this  trans- 
mountain  water  diversion  program.  To 
do  what?  Some  water  will  help  the 
farmers,  of  course.  But  this  water  is  also 
for  municipal  purposes  in  Colorado 
Springs.  This  is  water  for  Pueblo.  This 
is  drinking  water  for  people  who  are 
now  drinlcing  low  quality,  high  mineral 
content  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some 
of  this  domestic  water  is  so  bad  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  is  looking  into  the  possibility 
of  small  saline  water  pilot  plants  in  the 
area. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  about  going  home 
and  telling  his  own  farmers  about  this. 
I  can  remember  when  we  brought  up 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  25  years  ago. 
We  had  the  same  arguments  against  that 
project  then,  except  In  those  days  they 
said  we  were  on  the  road  to  socialism. 
The  private  utilities  fought  the  project. 
Now  that  wonderful  transmountain  proj- 
ect— and  this  is  not  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic propaganda — has  brought  $1  bil- 
lion of  wealth  to  the  land  and  made  the 
countryside  prosperous.  It  has  given  us  a 
great  power  grid.    A  part  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  is  to 
give  us  a  great  power  grid  which  will 
help  the  farmers  as  we  have  helped  them 
since  the   days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
The  REA's  and  municipals  will  receive 
some  of  this  power.    The  private  utilities 
will  participate  by  wheeling  some  of  this 
power  on  their  lines. 

I  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  There  may  be  a 
small  crop  increase  in  the  categories  he 
has  mentioned,  but  they  are  insignifi- 
cant, believe  me.  The  real  purpose  of 
the  water  will  be  to  firm  up  the  vegetable 
production  of  farmers  where  the  water 
comes  late  in  the  season.  The  farmers 
in  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin understand  that  if  farmers  do  not 
get  the  water  when  they  need  it,  their 
whole  year's  income  is  gone.  To  meet 
the  farmers'  needs  is  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

Assuming  there  will  be  some  increase 
in  the  categories  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  it  will  be  insignifi- 
cant and  incidental.  We  cannot  have  a 
perfect  bill.  We  cannot  shut  off  water 
from  use  by  the  people  who  will  be 
drawn  into  the  district.  But  the  great 
percentage  of  the  benefits  will  go  to  peo- 
ple who  are  not  growing  crops  in  surplus. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  of  the  total 
cost  of  $170  million,  the  portion  allocated 
to  irrigation  is  about  $66  million. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money.  It  is  a  high  pro- 
portion. It  is  not  insignificant.  It  is 
substantial  and  significant. 

Furthermore,    I   imderstand   the   $60 
million  investment  will  bear  no  interest. 
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So  it  is  Intereet-free.  Therefore,  there 
l8  a  direct  interest  subsidy  involved,  In 
addition. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  remains,  as  the 
Senator  has  so  well  said,  that  without 
additional  irrigation,  feed  grains  have  to 
be  imported,  perhaps  from  Kansas  and 
other  States,  or  from  elsewhere  in  Colo- 
rado. But  right  now  thousands  of  Colo- 
rado farmers  are  in  the  soil  bank.  They 
are  in  the  soil  bank  and  are  getting  a 
direct  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  taking  land,  feed  grain  produc- 
ing land,  out  of  production.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  asked  to  provide  for  a  proj- 
ect that  will  permit  other  Colorado  farm- 
ers to  produce  more,  so  they  will  not  have 
to  buy  feed  products  from  the  outside 

POUCT  IS  CONTBAOXCTOar 

I  consider  this  a  contradictory  poUcy. 
although  I  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  think  he  makes  the  best 
case  possible  out  of  the  situation.  It  Is 
difDcult  for  me  to  see  how  he  can  Justify 
the  expenses  imder  those  circumstances. 
If  there  were  a  shortage  of  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  or  alfalfa,  or  any  of 
these  commodities.  I  could  see  where 
there  would  be  some  merit  in  the  pro- 
gram; but  when  there  are  heavy  sur- 
pluses, which  are  the  heart  of  our  whole 
farm  problem,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
how  we  can.  in  good  conscience,  vote  for 
a  $170  mlUion  project.  $66  mlUion  of 
which  will  be  for  irrigation  to  bring  more 
food  production  mto  operation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  remarks.  I  am  only  going  to 
add  for  the  Rbcokd  this  statement:  We 
are  talking  about  280,000  acres.  Of 
those  280.000  acres,  about  80,000  are  in 
the  category  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  commented.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  can  go  home  and 
tell  his  farmers  this:  We  are  talking 
about  today's  surpluses  which  may  not 
be  with  us  8  years  from  now.  This  series 
of  eastern  slope  Fry-Ark  dams  will  not 
be  completed  for  8  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  under  the  operating  criteria,  we 
first  have  to  build  the  Ruedl  Reservohr 
which  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
divide.  It  is  a  reservoir  to  gather  water 
for  future  use  in  western  Colorado  and 
in  no  way  effects  the  flow  of  the  river  to 
California.  In  effect  it  protects  the  In- 
terstate compact  of  1922. 

So  it  is  going  to  take  us  years. 

This  is  not  an  appropriation  bill.  It 
is  an  authorization.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  set  this  program  up  so  we 
may  get  it  moving.  Thousands  of 
people  are  coming  into  our  State  each 
month.  There  is  a  great  growth  in  the 
population  of  America,  an  Increase  of 
3  million  a  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  said  that  20  years  from 
now  we  will  need  less  land  than  is  used 
now.  Because  of  dramatic  improve- 
ments in  soil  chemistry  and  animal  hus- 
bandry, we  can  produce  more  crope  on 
less  land.  With  a  far  larger  population 
we  are  using  less  land  now  than  we  did 
20  years  ago. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  not  true  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  is  talking  about  an  oiUrely  different 
tsrpe  of  land. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
true  of  the  Arkansas  Valley,  but  the  fact 
is  that,  if  production  Is  increased  m  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  that  is  going  to  con- 
tribute to  the  increased  food  produc- 
tion throughout  Colorado,  and  therefore 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  have  watched  him  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year.  He  is  one 
of  the  great  fighters  to  save  the  tax- 
payers' money.  The  people  of  Wiacon- 
sm  ought  to  know  he  is  probing,  as  he 
has  a  right  to  do.  But,  after  having 
probed  here,  I  hope  he  can  go  home  and 
explain  to  his  farmers  why  the  farmers 
of  Colorado  need  help  to  put  water  on 
their  crops. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Colorado  River  comimct. 
Can  the  Senator  advise  me  what  States 
are  signatories  to  the  Colorado  River 
compact? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  are  the  upper 
basin  States  and  the  lower  basin  States. 
What  we  are  seeking  to  do  in  this 
project,  as  I  imderstand  by  the  Ruedi 
Reservoir,  is  to  provide  a  method  of 
gathering  water  for  western  slope  indus- 
trial, municipal,  and  irrigation  use. 

Ttie  water  would  be  released  as  needed 
and  would  not  effect  the  fiow  of  the  river. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Woiild  this  be  operated 
under  a  commission? 
Mr.  CARROLL.     Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Would  each  State  have 
a  member  on  the  commission? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basm  Commission;  that  is  cor- 
rect.        

Bfir.  AIKEN.  How  many  members  of 
the  commission  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  will  be  frank  with 
the  Senator  In  saying  that  I  do  not  know 
offhand,  but  I  shall  provide  the  answer 
for  the  RicoRD. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  the  Government  will  have  any? 
Mr.  CARROUi.    I  shall  find  out  in  Just 
a  moment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  shield  to  me? 

Mr.    CARROLL    I    understand    the 
Oovemment  has  one. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    Only  one. 
Mr.   AIKEN.    The    Government   has 
one? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  understand  the 
Government  has  one;  yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  because 
there  are  large  areas  of  public  donudn 
Involved? 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  do  not  know  the 
reason  for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Or  because  of  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior? 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  would  suspect  so. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Federal  member 
to  be  in  an  advisory  eapacity,  or  is  he 
to  be  a  voting  member?  Perhaps  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  could 
answer. 

Mr.  ALUOrrr.  My  recollection,  sub- 
ject to  correction.  Is  that  the  Federal 


member  Is  to  be  the  chairman  and  to  vote 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  a  mem- 
bership resulting  from,  the  Federal  de- 
velopment involved? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  actually  there  are 
two  main  compacts.  The  first  is  the 
Colorado  River  compact  of  1022;  of 
which  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  Utah.  Colorado,  and  Wyoming 
are  signatories.  Then  there  is  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  compact;  which  is 
among  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico. 

Each  of  the  compacts  has  a  separate 
commission.  One  is  called  tlie  Colorado 
River  Compact  Commission  and  the  oth- 
er is  called  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Compact  Commission.  I  presume  the 
commissions  were  organized  along  these 
lines  for  the  same  reason  that  there  was 
a  compact  commission  between  Kansas 
and  Colorado.  A  Government  represent- 
ative serves  on  that  commission. 

There  are  areas  of  bureau  lands  in- 
volved. Of  course,  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  Fed«-al  development  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Because  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects  enter  the  picture,  be- 
cause the  Federal  lands  come  into  the 
picture,  and  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment really  is  heavily  involved  in  the 
area,  there  is  a  Federal  member? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.       

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  a  reason 
for  having  a  Federal  r^resentative  on 
the  commission. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.       

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions because  a  proposal  has  been  made 
for  a  New  England  ccanptyet  with  six 
members  representing  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  seven  Federal  members, 
which  is  a  long  way  f  ran  my  idea  of  an 
interstate  compact.  I  wondered  if  the 
people  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
were  quite  as  foolish  or  clever  as  some  of 
my  friends  in  New  England  appear  to  be. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  merdy  seeking  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  answer,  I  would  agree  with 
the  tenor  of  the  Senator's  ranaita  en- 
tirely.     

Mr.  AIEXN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  the  reascn  why  I  iHought  up  the 
Colorado  River  compact  of  m2  was  to 
show  the  great  fight  it  was  necessary  to 
make  to  draw  the  people  together. 
There  was  some  worry  at  one  time  about 
the  people  of  California  and  the  people  of 
western  Colorado. 

The  Ruedi  Reservoir  in  western  Colo- 
rado will  be  the  first  feature  to  be  oon- 
structed.  This  will  represent  a  storage 
of  water  for  future  development.  This 
will  take  care  of  the  needs  of  sonie  of 
the  irrigation  needs  of  our  western  slope 
farmers. 

BCr.  AIKEN.   Tes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  merely  at- 
tempting to  show  the  diflleultlsa  we  en- 
coimtered  with  respect  to  gettlni  ttie 
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tvlMde  project  tocether.  includlns  the 
uniting  of  our  own  people  In  Colorado, 

Ifr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  BUtes  of 
the  Colorado  RlTer  Basin  took  a  per- 
fectly logical  step  In  organizing  the  two 
compacts  which  now  exist  in  that  basin. 
That  IB  a  good  way  to  bring  about  inter- 
state cooperation  and  to  settle  interstate 

disputes. 

Mr.  CARROIJ<.  I  thank  the  aWe  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  seeing  similar  com- 
pacts created  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  which  similar  problems  exlst. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  Seoator  from  Vermont. 
I  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  a 
m-edomlnant  Federal  group  on  such 
compacts. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Tliere  should  not  be. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  Hoor.  _  ,  „ 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  bm  before  the  Senate  is  to  bring 
additt*>"«J  water  to  acnne  280.000  acres 
of  agrieultixral  crop-producing  land  at  a 
time  when  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States  already  are  producing  more  crops 
than  we  know  how  to  use  or  take  care  of. 
I  reeogniae  that  there  might  be  some 
food  to  the  project  if  there  were  a  need 
for  the  InereaMd  productiTe  capacity  of 
agriculture.    Certainly  at  this  particu- 
lar time  I  see  no  need  whatsoever  in 
that  regard. 

Furthennore.  the  total  coat  involved 
under  the  blU.  as  Usted  in  the  report,  is 
$170  miUion.  but  I  doubt  that  even  the 
iponaon  of  the  proposal  think  the  eoat 
will  atop  anywhere  near  that  figure. 
Tt%  but  •fldttioo  ot  thtt  to  that  the 
authorlMtioa  oarriea  eome  $170  miUion 
plus  or  ninoi  lueh  amounts,  m  may  be 
Justified  at  a  later  date.  It  would  be  an 
open-tnd  authortetion  for  an  api^ 
prlatlQiL  It  would  bo  almoit  unllmitid 
tn  amount. 

With  rotpoot  to  the  IrrtiaUon  projoet 
aloDO,  the  eost  of  putting  additional 
wator  OB  ttM  SM.OOO  acres  of  land  would 
average  $180  per  acre  or  atotal  of  nearly 
170  million.  As  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  pointed  out,  why  should  we 
pay  $236  per  acre  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  280.000  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  when  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  State  the  Federal  Government 
is  paying  $40  or  $50  an  acre  to  farmers 
to  take  some  2  million  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction? It  seems  to  me  that  the  two 
programs  cannot  be  reconciled. 

Why  pay  $236  per  acre  to  bring  land 
Into  production  only  to  have  another 
Government  agency  pay  $40  per  acre 
annual  to  take  the  same  type  of  land 
out  of  production? 

I  disagree  completely  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  crops  to  be  raised  are  not 
crops  which  are  In  surplus.  Of  the 
280.000  acres  of  irrigated  land.  113.000 
acres  are  for  feed  grains.  Last  year  the 
Federal  Government  spent  a  total  of 
appiozimatcdy  $700  million  to  retire  20 
million  acres  of  feed  grain  acreage  from 
production.  Now  we  are  asked  to  spend 
some  $60  million  to  bring  In  another 
280.000  acres  of  cropland  of  which  113.- 
000  acrea  will  be  for  feed  grain  produc- 
tion.   I  ■uiq;>ose.  after  that  has  been 
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broui^t  Into  production  we  wUl  be 
to  pay  the  same  farmers  so  much 
aore  in  order  to  take  it  out  of  product 

Certainly  this  additional  water 
increase  the  annual  yield  of  feed  gr 
by   several  million  bushels.    This    Igi- 
creased  production  would  have  to  \>e 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Aglfi- 
culture. 

The  project  would  increase  the  annual 
production  of  alfalfa  by  115.000  totts. 
There  would  be  increased  production  ^t 
livestock,  which  would  then  be  in  col^- 
petition  with  livestock  of  other  areas 

I  see  no  justification  at  all  for  ttiis 
increased  production  at  this  particUiar 

time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of 
the  witnesses  who  testified  this  year  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  in  preceding  years  ia|ad 
disagreed  with  the  argument  that  IJhe 
project  was  economically  feasible  or  that 
it  could  be  paid  off . 

This  year  these  same  agencies  reversed 
their  testimony  without  producing  ftny 
basic  reason.  , 

As  a  result  of  rearranging  some  of  ^he 
figures,  allocating  more  of  the  cost:  to 
some  other  phase  of  the  program,  it  has 
now  been  possible  for  the  proponents  to 
come  up  with  an  answer  which,  they  «ay. 
proves  the  project  economically  fesalple. 
In  so  doing,  the  argument  is  made  that 
all  of  the  cost  of  this  irrigation  prodect 
will  be  repaid.  The  $70  million  colt  is 
to  be  repaid  how?  It  is  to  be  repaid  ever 
a  period  of  50  years  with  no  interest 

If  Senators  will  consider  the  inteit^st 
on  $87  million  over  a  period  of  yjara 
they  will  note  that  the  interest  cost  In 
itself  represents  a  substantial  subsidy  by 
the  American  taxpayers. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  two  f rittida 
from  Colorado.  I  can  appreciate  thit  in 
the  area  of  which  we  speak,  aa  is  trilo  of 
many  other  areas  of  the  West,  wa' 
all  important,    n  this  were  a  Ume 
we  really  needed  an  increase  in  ae 
and  an  increase  in  agricultural  pn.. 
Uon  I  would  be  wholeheartedly  in  fup 
port  of  the  project.    I  could  theoi  see 
merit  to  the  proposal.  However,  I  do  not 
see  any  merit  to  a  proposal  that  under 
present  conditions  we  spend  $87  million 
to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of 
280,000  acres  of  cropland.    This  wlllionly 
result  in  the  increased  production  being 
put  into  Government  warehouses.  ^ 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  as  It  is  written 
and  is  now  before  the  Senate  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
both  great  pleasvu-e  and  firm  convlfctlon 
that  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  ai  284. 
the  bill  which  is  presently  before  the 
Senate    for    consideration.      This    bill, 
sponsored  by  me  and  my  junior,  col- 
league,  would   authorize   the  consiruc- 
~  tion,  operation,  and  maintenance  elf  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas    Federal    recl^na- 
tion  project  in  Colorado.   This  is  a^ulti- 
purpose   project  which   would  pipduce 
significant  benefits  not  only  for  a  ^arge 
and  populous  area  along  the  Arkfmsas 
River  Valley,  in  Colorado,  but  alip  for 
the  entire  State  and  Nation. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  in  Colorac»  was 
developed  many  years  ago  as  one  Qf  the 
early  irrigated  areas  in  this  Natio^x.  It 
has  become  well  known  over  the 


produces,  such  as  vegetables,  fruits,  seed 
crops,  berries,  and  famous  Rocky  Ford 
melons.  As  a  lifelong  resident  in  this 
valley,  I  have  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  area's  needs  and  prob- 
lems, particularly  with  re«>ect  to  the  im- 
portance of  irrigation  to  the  economy, 
having  practiced  water  law  there  for 
many  years. 
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years 


for  the  irrigated  specialty  crops  wMch  it 


There  are  in  this  valley  several  thou- 
sand miles  of  irrigation  canals  and 
ditches,  almost  all  of  which  were  con- 
structed with  private  funds  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  decades.  However,  over 
the  years  the  existing  irrigation  water 
supplies  have  proved  to  be  inadequate 
and  have  amounted  to  less  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  actual  needs.  As  a  result 
crop  failures  have  occurred  all  too  fre- 
quently. 

Basically,    the    problem    confronting 
farmers   in   the   Arkansas   Valley    is   a 
shortage  of  water  at  the  critical  moment 
in  the  growing  season.    On  an  overall 
basis,  the  area  produces  high-value  spe- 
cialty  crops  which  are  irrigated   ade- 
quately during  the  forepart  of  the  season 
by  the  spring  runoffs.    However,  during 
July  and  August,  at  a  time  when  these 
crops    require    moisture    to    see    them 
through,  water  is  not  always  avaUable. 
Prom  year  to  year,  availability  of  water 
in  July  and  August  has  spelled  the  differ- 
ence between  harvesting  or  not  harvest- 
ing a  good  crop.    Production  records  for 
the  Arkansas  Valley  indicate  this  fiuctu- 
aUon  very  clearly  and.  translated  into 
graph  form,  would  show  the  highs  and 
lows  depending   upon   the  presence  or 
absence  of  water.    The  rrylngpan-Ar- 
kansas  project  would  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect  upon  this  lituation.  The  sup- 
pleuicntal  water  furnished  by  the  project 
would  fill  the  void  and  bring  a  greater 
measure  of  consistency  to  crop  produc- 
Uon. 

In  addition  to  these  critical  water 
shortages  for  lands  presently  under  ir- 
rigaUon,  there  hat  been  an  extremely 
rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  muni- 
clpalties  in  the  area,  including  Pueblo. 
Colorado  Springs,  and  other  valley  cities 
and  towns.    AddlUonal  water  supplies 
for  these  clUcs  will  be  necessary  If  these 
ciUes  are  to  continue  to  grow.    The  only 
source  of  new  water  supplies  adequate 
to  meet  these  growing  demands  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ContinenUl  Divide, 
unless   the    ah-eady    short    agricultural 
water  supply  is  diverted  to  municipal 
use.  thus  further  disrupting  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  the  area.    The  Frying- 
pan-Arkansas    project,    by    means    of 
transmountain    diversion,    will    provide 
substantial  quanUties  of  additional  water 
to  help  meet  the  Increasing  municipal 
demands. 

Further  needs  in  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley  are  for  more  effective  flood -con- 
trol protection  and  water-pollution 
abatement.  Floods  In  the  upper  reaches 
of  this  river  annually  threaten  the  loss 
of  property  and  discourage  Investment. 
The  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  would 
prevent  a  large  part  of  the  flood  dam- 
ages that  occur  with  regularity.  The 
project  would  also  help  materially  in  im- 
proving water  quality. 

These  are  the  jM-inciple  needs  in  the 
important  Arkansas  Valley  of  Colorado, 


needs  whi^  would  be  largely  rulfiSed  by 
the  Frytngpan-AilEaasaa  project.  There 
are  tn  additioo  other  functtoos  which 
would  be  served  by  the  project,  and  some 
of  these  are  described  In  the  report  on 
the  bin. 

nXTXOTTB   COlfSIDIBATIOIf   OF  TUOTECT 

Leaders  of  the  area  and  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  have  long  recognized  these 
needs  and  have  been  working  long  and 
hard  to  arrive  at  a  solution.  The  Fry- 
ingpan- Arkansas  project  has  been  under 
study  and  consideration  for  more  than 
30  years,  and  the  project  has  been  ready 
for  authorization  for  8  years. 

During  all  this  period  of  time,  the 
project  has  had  the  full  support  and 
xmqualifled  endorsement  of  the  admin- 
istration, both  under  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy.  The  Sen- 
ate has  consistently  reoognlaed  the  great 
need  for  this  project  during  this  period 
by  passing  l>ills  to  authorise  the  project 
in  the  gSd.  84th  and  again  in  the  86th 
Congress.  In  each  Initsnoe  attempts  to 
get  authorisation  were  stalemated  In  the 
other  body  bocause  of  expreaions  of  con- 
cern that  adequate  pcotectkm  was  not 
contained  in  the  project  plan  for  users 
of  water  in  the  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River  from  which  water  would  be  di- 
verted to  the  basin  of  the  Arkansas 
River. 

The  concern  has  now  baen  laid  at  reflt 
by  the  praaent  bill.  B,  284.  which  would 
incorporate  revised  operatint  i^indples 
and  provide  for  increased  storage 
capaoity  on  the  weetem  aide  of  the  Oon- 
f^i^jffl^^  Divide  fvft^  tHMi^lttt  other  laB> 
guage  designed  to  afford  added  prolec- 
Uon  to  water  uaers  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  The  projeot  is  now  envisioned  by 
&  ai4  hu  the  firm  auppoii  and  endone- 
moat  of  all  principal  water  annelea  In 
the  Stale  of  Colorado.  tneludlBg  the 
Colorado  Water  Oonaarvatlon  Board*  and 
aU  BUit  oAelalB.  TlUa  wide  baiU  of 
•uppori  tor  tho  ptmmi  bUl  it  denon- 
itraled  by  the  taet  that  thla  year,  (or  tha 
first  time  In  hearints  on  this  project  be- 
fora  the  Irrtgatlon  and  Raolamatloa 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior 
f^nmmlUtt.  no  witneeeee  appeared  In  op- 
poslUontothebUL 

DiacmzfTioM  or  ruojwet 

1  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  main  lAijrsical  features  of  this 
project  and  point  out  how  the  project 
will  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  area 
which  I  have  mentioned  earlier. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
project  is  a  water  collection  system  at 
high  elevations  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Continental  Divide.  The  water  thus 
collected  would  then  be  carried  through 
a  ^-mlle  tunnel  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  moimtatns  where  it  would  be 
emptied  into  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  I  mii^t  say  at  this  point  that 
there  Is  nothing  new  or  novel  about  this 
type  of  transmountain  diversion  of  water 
from  one  river  basin  to  another.  There 
are  numerous  examples  of  transmoun- 
tain water  diversions  all  over  the  West, 
some  of  ihem  involving  tunnels  of  far 
greater  length.  The  amount  of  water 
that  would  be  divorted  through  this 
tunnel  would  amount  to  an  average  of 
less  than  TO/XM  acre-feet  annually. 


On  tike  eastern  side  ot  tbe  momtains. 
this  new  watw  vrouM  be  stored  along 
vrith  other  waters  of  the  upper  Arkansas 
River  Basin  In  two  roscrvoirs  which  win 
be  enlarged  from  thdr  present  amaU 
capartties  and  a  third  reservoir  to  be 
c(Kifltructed  on  the  Arkansas  River  west 
of  Pueblo.  These  enlarged  reservoirs 
would  be  the  Sugar  Loaf  Reservoir  with 
a  capacity  of  117,000  acre-feet,  the  Twin 
Lakes  Reservoir  with  a  capacity  of 
260,000  acre-feet,  and  the  Pueblo  Reser- 
voir with  a  capacity  of  400,000  acre- 
feet.  These  reservoirs  would  serve 
important  functions  of  river  regulation, 
flood  ccmtrol,  and  water  storage  for  irri- 
gatl<xi  and  municipal  use. 

The  project  would  also  include  hydro- 
electric powo-  facilities  consisting  of 
seven  powerplants  having  a  combined 
installed  capacity  of  123,900  kilowatts, 
together  with  canals,  switchyards,  sub- 
stations, and  transmission  lines.  These 
power  facilities  win  help  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  electric  power 
and  energy  in  the  project  area  and  will 
inroduce  revenues  which  will  repay  a 
major  pmlion  of  the  construction  cost 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment 

Tliere  is  Included  within  the  project 
plans  for  specific  municipal  water  deliv- 
ery facilities  for  furnishing  additional 
muncipal  water  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
several  Arkansas  Valley  towns;  however, 
theee  delivery  facilities  would  be  con- 
structed by  the  XTnlted  States  only  if 
construction  by  the  oommtmitles  them- 
selves prove  tnfeasibte. 

An  Important  feature  of  the  project 
which  differs  from  plans  contonplated  by 
the  propoeed  legislation  in  earlier  Con- 
gresses is  the  construction  of  Reudi  Dam 
and  Reeerrolr  on  the  western  ilde  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  Reudl  Dam  and 
Reeervoir.  with  a  storage  oapaoity  of 
100.000  acre-feet,  would  provide  replace- 
ment storage  to  proteet  exUUng  water 
xmn  in  the  Colorado  Rlftr  Basin  and 
would  provide  storage  oapaoity  to  aenra 
future  multiple  purpoeea  In  weatam 
Colorado.  This  unit  would  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  smaller  Aspen  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir proposed  in  earlier  bills. 

VIM4MCUL  ASMOV  Of  IWMaCT 

A  study  of  the  financial  features  of 
this  project  wiU  reveal  that  this  not  only 
is  a  good  project,  it  is  not  only  a  project 
that  is  completely  sound  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  but  it  is  in  many  re4>ect8  one 
of  the  best  reclamation  projects  that  has 
come  before  the  Senate  for  a  long  time. 
Some  of  tlie  outstanding  features  of  the 
project  are  the  following: 

First.  Of  the  total  cost  of  the  project, 
estimated  to  be  $169,905,000,  approxi- 
mately $151  million— or  89  percent— is 
reimburseble  to  the  Federal  Oovenunotit. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  89  percent  is 
an  imusually  high  percentage  to  be  reim- 
bursed. The  Senate  has  considered  and 
approved  other  reclamation  projects 
during  this  Congress  in  which  as  little 
as  86  percent  of  the  cost  was  reimbursa- 
ble to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  re- 
mainder of  such  cost  being  allocated  to 
fiood  control,  fish  and  wildlife,  or  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

Second.  Another  important  feature  is 
that  most  of  this  money,  actually  56  per- 


cent of  tt,  win  be  reiinbussad  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  witli  Interest,  under 
many  projects  coming  before  Congress  a 
far  smaDer  percentage  of  the  rslBfaarBa- 
ble  cost  wm  be  repaU  with  interest. 

Third.  A  third  outstanding  financial 
feature  of  the  project  is  that  at  the  por- 
tion of  the  cost  aUocated  to  irrigation, 
and  which  imder  standard  redamation 
policies  Is  to  be  reimbursed  without  inter- 
est, over  70  jiercent  wlU  be  repaid  by 
water  users. 

Recently  a  project  was  reported  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  with  respect  to  which  6 
p«-cent  of  the  irrigation  costs  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  water  usws. 

This  repayment  will  start  immedi- 
ately upon  completion  of  oonstructiim. 
without  awaiting  the  usual  6  or  10  years 
develc4>ment  period  provided  in  many 
projects.  This  is  a  definite  constrast  to 
the  typical  reclamation  protject  under 
which  70,  80,  and  evoi  90  peromt  of  the 
int«-est-free  irrigati<m  allocation  is  to 
be  repaid  through  assJetanre  from 
power  revenues  which  may  nc^  be  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  for  another  28. 
50.  or  even  75  years.  Because  76  percent 
of  the  irrigation  allocatton  is  to  be  re- 
paid in  this  project  by  the  water  uaera 
and  local  conservancy  district  tax  rev- 
enues, a  substantial  interest  saving  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  be  realised.  I 
believe  this  project  calls  f or  ocke  of  the 
highest  rates  of  return  tay  the  water 
users  of  any  project  that  has  been  be- 
fore Congress  for  many  years. 

These  flnanolal  features  of  the  Fqr- 
Ingpan-Arkanaas  project  oomblne  to 
make  this  an  outstanding  example  of 
sound  multipurpose  reolamatlon  develop- 
ment 

SHOAnON 

Beoause  all  of  us  la  the  Beaate  are 
Justifiably  eonoemed  about  the  problems 
of  agrioultural  surpluses,  X  want  lo  say 
to  my  ooUoafuas  tUI  the  IrrtfillQB  fit- 
tures  of  this  pioleol  would  aol  aAd  lo 
the  surplus  proMsms.  The  IzrlgaUen 
water  provided  by  this  projeet  would  be 
used  soMy  as  a  supplessental  water  sup- 
ply to  hfOp  eliminate  the  preasnl  irri- 
gation water  shortages  on  MO/MO  aeree 
of  lands  whioh  are  and  have  been  Irri- 
gated for  numy.  many  years.  This  win 
make  the  difference  between  crop  fail- 
ures and  sucoessful  farming  in  the  area, 
and  it  will  stabilise  the  agrioultural 
economy.  I  wish  to  reemphailie  that 
not  1  acre  of  new  land  will  be  brought 
imder  irrigation  by  this  project 

With  assurances  of  adequate  irriga- 
tion water  supplies  from  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project,  farmers  win  turn  ever 
more  to  the  high-value  specialty  crops, 
and  thus  the  project  will  help  correct 
the  problem  of  farm  suipluses  to  some 
extent  rather  than  contribute  to  it 

OOVCi.X7BIOir 

In  coiMilusion,  I  wirti  to  emphasise  that 
there  are  critical  needs  In  this  area  for 
the  many  and  diverse  benefits  which 
this  project  wiU  provide.  This  bill.  S. 
284,  is  the  culmination  of  many  years  of 
study  and  planning— of  give  and  take 
among  the  varied  interests  involved,  m 
its  present  form  it  wiU  amidy  fill  these 
needs.  It  has  the  fuU  support  and  at' 
dorsement  of  all  major  groups  who  have 
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been  involyed  in  the  study  and  planning 
for  the  future  of  this  area  and  the  State 
of  Colorado.  * 

Because  of  these  factors  and  the  sound 
financial  aspects  of  the  project.  I  mi 
happy  and  proud  to  recommend  the  biU 
to  my  ooUeagues  in  the  Senate.  I  hope 
the  Senate  wiU  see  fit  to  act  promptly 
and  favorably  upon  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  the 
record  I  have  procured  various  figures 
which  I  think  we  should  place  in  the 
RicotD  at  this  point. 

First,  the  bill  provides  not  an  open- 
end  i«prts>riation.  but  provides,  on  page 
12,  line  9  "plus  or  minus  such  amoimts, 
if  any.  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of 
ordinauT  fluctuations  in  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction involved  herein.  There  are 
Also  authoriied  to  be  awropriated  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
(q)eration  and  maintenance  of  the  proj- 
ect and  for  future  costs  incurred  under 
section  4  of  this  Act"— all  of  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  reclamation  laws  of  the 
united  States. 

I  should  Uke  to  discuss  for  a  mmnent 
the  grain  probl«Bi.  In  the  area  there  are 
approadmatety  30,000  acres  ci  com,  35.- 
000  acres  of  sorghum,  and  15,000  acres 
of  wheat  That  is  to  the  irrigated  sec- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  Valley.  It  amounts 
to  about  80.000  acres  alt<«ether.  As  my 
colleague  said  awhile  c«o.  the  area  is  a 
feed  grato  importing  area.  In  the  Ar- 
kansas VaUey.  where  I  have  lived  all  my 
life,  we  import  feed  grains  because  oi 
the  feeding  operations. 

When  we  are  provided  witii  a  supple- 
mental supply  of  water,  the  water  wlUch 
is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  crops  will 
go  toto  the  specialty  high-production 
crops — ^not  wheat,  not  com,  and  not  feed 
grains.  No  man  in  his  right  mind 
would  be  raisdng  those  crops  when  he 
could  raise  specialty  crops,  such  as  on- 
ions, tomatoes,  vegetables,  and  produce 
of  that  sort.  In  that  respect  I  think  we 
must  keep  to  mtod  an  overall  picture  of 
the  project. 

First,  it  is  now  contemplated  that  20 
percent  of  the  water  would  go  to  supply 
municipal  needs.  In  my  opinion,  before 
the  project  is  completed,  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  water  will  go  to  municipali- 
ties and  the  rest  will  go  to  make  a  sup- 
plemental water  supply.  Distributing 
ammMdmately  35.000  acre-feet  to  more 
than  280.000  acres  could  not  possibly 
contribute  to  overproduction. 

We  are  talking  about  two  types  of 
crops.  First,  we  are  talking  about  crops 
which  8une  surplus.  The  supplemental 
water  would  help  to  diminish  the  amount 
rather  than  tocrease  it. 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  th&  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  fnun  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  maktog  a  strong  case 
for  the  project.  The  argtiments  against 
projects  of  ttiis  ktod  are  usually  based  on 
the  question  of  food  surpluses.  If  we 
wadted  to  start  irrigation  projects  to  the 


United  States  until  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  we  did  not  have  food  sU^- 
pluses.  we  would  not  have  started  an  b- 
rigation  project  to  the  last  100  yeans. 
Ever  stoce  the  beginning  of  our  Natipn 
we  have  had  surplus  food.    If  it  hi^d 
not  been  for  the  great  irrigation  pr^- 
ects  to  the  West,  we  would  not  have  be^n 
able  to  provide  opportunity  for  tens  of 
millions  of  people  to  the  great  emFAire 
of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.    ALLOTT.     I  thank   the   distto- 
guished   Senator   from   North   Dakota. 
He  is  entirely  correct.    As  he  knows,  -^e 
are  able  to  produce  wheat  and  feed  grain 
on  our  dry  land  with  much  better  facility 
than  it  can  be  done  on  irrigated  acres, 
particulsurly  so  feu:  as  the  economics  of 
the  operation  are  concerned.    I  am  sUre 
that  the  Senate  from  North  I>akota  is 
well  aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr.    President. 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yieldj  to 
the  dtst1"r*<«hed  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  also  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  so  eloquently  explsdning  the 
purposes  of  the  project.  I  am  vtry 
happy  to  support  him  to  his  effort,  fC|r  I 
come  from  a  portion  of  the  country  t^at 
would  be  desert  if  it  were  not  for  recpa- 
mation. 

I  potot  out  that  to  listentog  to  the  de- 
bate this  momtog,  I  observed  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  Senators  who  do  not  live  in  nec- 
lamation  areas.  The  arg\iment  is  that 
we  would  brtog  substantial  amounts  of 
new  land  toto  production.  While  stjme 
new  land  would  be  tovolved,  what  we 
would  really  do  is  merely  to  firm  up  the 
supply  of  water  we  must  have  to  uiat 
particular  portion  of  the  West  to  guar- 
antee that  productog  acres  will  continue 
to  produce. 

It  is  natural  that  to  dotog  so  we  ex- 
pect some  additional  acres  to  be  put  Into 
production.  But  I  point  out,  in  agree- 
ment with  what  my  disttogulshed  f  rljend 
from  North  Dakota  has  just  mentiatiied, 
that  our  country  has  always  been  a  Sur- 
plus producer  of  agriculture.  Those  of 
us  who  complato  about  surpluses  in  skri- 
culture  today  are  complatoing  about  tre- 
mendous surpluses.    We  could  not  oper- 


ate an  agricultural  economy  such  as 
ours  without  some  surplus.  We  have 
always  had  a  surplus.  The  surplus  has 
been  America's  great  contribution  to  the 
world  and  to  world  trade.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  surplus  condition  that  has  existed 
to  American  agriculture  ever  stoce  our 
country  began  to  produce,  many  areas 
of  the  world  today  would  be  faced  with 
famine. 

We,  with  our  ability  to  produce  all 
that  we  need  in  agriculture,  and  with 
only  8  percent  of  our  people  engaged 
in  agriculture — and  probably  only  half 
of  that  8  percent  engaged  in  the  actual 
production — are  showing  the  world  what 
can  be  done. 

Reclamation,  I  might  say.  has  been 
the  great  producer. 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  aurgument 
for  the  project  in  Colorado,  I  might 
mention  that  even  though  we  produce 
surpluses  today  in  about  30  percent  of 
our  agricultural  production,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  feel  are  overbeartog,  every 
acre  that  we  have  in  production  now 
will  have  to  produce  six  times  as  much 
as  is  now  being  produced  within  20  years, 
or  we  will  have  to  And  new  land.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  the  land  effort  that  is  being 
made  throughout  the  West,  where  we 
can  substantiate  the  projects  by  feasi- 
bility and  logic,  Ues  the  answer. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Colorado  for 
having  pursued  this  matter  assiduously 
and  carefully  through  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  the  years  that  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate.  His  contribution  to  his  own 
State  of  Colorado  and  to  the  entire  West 
has  been  immeasurable.    I  thank  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Arizona,  particu- 
larly for  his  kind  remarks. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  and  in  sub- 
stantiation of  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  stated.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  tables  shown 
at  pages  18  and  19  of  the  hearings:  also 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Honorable  Wayhx  N.  Aspi- 
NALL,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affcdrs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  I. — Assessed  property  value,  tolfil  property  tax  revenue,  and  total  sales  lax  revenue 
for  counties  influenced  by  Colotpdo-Big  Thompson  project,  1950  and  1961 


1950 

1961 

Chanties 

A.sspssed 

property 

value  ' 

Total  tax 
revenue  ' 

Sales  tax  ' 

A.ssesscd 

pro|>erty 

value  > 

Total  tax 
revenue » 

Sales  tax* 

Boulder 

Grand 

Laiinier 

(40, 126. 125 
6,205.200 
47, 149.  24.1 
27,140,816 
2^  000.  660 
10, 012,  210 
4,417.360' 
13, 479,  771 
87,  200, 360 

$2,336,150 

279,950 

2,296,810 

1,368,143 

1,134.267 

450.829 

179.066 

622,  M9 

4, 314.  626 

»e04.174 

75,623 

006.318 

213, 971 

2S9.564 

64.921 

9,687 

62,438 

798,486 

tM.\94A,030 

11.79R.080 

104. 394.  8fl0 

61.135.160 

73.  762, 190 

14.806.360 

6.458.580 

46.  637. 150 

163,36&790 

18, 213,  434 

617.234 

6,924,697 

3. 329,  ft48 

3, 064.  413 

839,046 

327,130 

1,732,175 

8,636,440 

S1,8M.230 

133,925 

1,344,907 

liOgaii . 

404,  AM 

Morsan    .  

660,02$ 

Sedgwick 

Rninmit 

Washington 

91,600 
23.661 
99,014 

Weld    

1,638,600 

Total 

286,  731,  736 
334. 467,  363 

12,971,669 
16,084,870 

2,695,172 
3,342,013 

618, 195,  200 

618, 195,  200 

84 

33,  673,  216 

33,673,216 

100 

6,003.606 

Adinnted  to  1961 «. 

0^098,  606 

Percent  increase  1081  over  1060 

83 

1  Aisessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  (rolt  annual  reports  of  the  Colorado  State  Tax  Commisskm  for  1960 
and  1961.  '  ^ 

*  Total  tax  revenues  from  assessed  property  frot^  annual  reports  of  the  Colorado  State  Tax  Coimniasion  lor  1960 
and  1961. 

>  From  State  of  Colorado  Department  of  Revenue. 

4  Obtained  by  maltiplying  lOflO  values  by  indii^  of  1.24,  based  on  purchasinK  power  of  tbe  dollar  measured  by 
consumer  prices:  1060*07.3;  1961-78.3. 
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reMed  property 
in^ueneta  by 


value,  Mai  "property  tax  refenue,  and  total  tales  tax  retenue 


IMO 

im 

Cmintia 

^ 

Total  Ux 
teveone' 

Sales  tax  > 

AaaesMd 

Total  tax 
reTBDue* 

S«lMtax> 

ChafiaB"r"~r.I~"II"""~II 

Crewiey  „ . 

$12,  m,  8X7 
8, 2*4, 426 
6.661,040 
ra,  068.  ISO 
18.764.000 
2T.027.MS 
lt.44l.no 

7a.0Hi,7as 

1602,  zn 

411.578 
812.637 

a,»4,94B 
836,68* 

1,354,223 

«afi,63i 

7,110.960 

m.iao 

101,874 
42,002 

1,W>,4D0 
107.709 
302,538 
244.  (72 

l,0aSL«S3 

316,367.080 

13,001,310 

7,401,170 

211407,470 
31.468,822 
38,MQ.740 
28,410.406 

17«.4M.680 

8710, 4n 

741,303 

409,842 

14,219.178 

1,000,064 

2.672,306 

i.ssitn 

13,371 803 

$107,745 

171,  066 

51,132 

Kl  Ftm 

Fremout 

Otero 

3,001,00 
331032 
541.782 
331  <18 

rueblo 

2.401673 

Total 

M&,  001. 400 
sot,  008, 000 

I*.  187, 737 
18.833.000 

3.iw,«»r 

3,904.000 

818.198,137 
831191137 

84.861141 
34.631141 

1000,887 

AdJuatMl  to  ion  • 

1081807 

74 

83 

7« 

1 

TahiatkiD  of  an  taabla  pnnmiy  from  Hiiraal  rniorta  ol  tbe  Oolormdo  State  Tax  Commiarioa  tor  1000 
property  tran  aaBaal  r«|Mrto  of  the  Colorado  State  Tax  OenmlHloo  hr  1980 


•  A 
and  ion 

>  Tatal  Ux  revenaoa  tnm 
and  1081. 

■  rtooittatoof 

«  OUaiBod  tor  nalUplirtac  V 
■amor  prlow:  iVoatfS;  l$ni-7S.a. 


I  by  iBdoiol  LM,  based  on  porcbactng  power  of  tka  dollar 


by 


Tabli  III.— RdaU  Mi«6, 19^  and  1968,  and  estimcUed  Federal  tastt  paid  by  Celorad<hBig 

Ttmnpaon  eounHes,  1950  and  1960 


10«re«aOHla 

mo 

Fedval 
tuae 
poMi 

laoi  r«4an  laleo 

1MB 

Fe4onil 

6tate  and  ooonty 

Total! 

of  state 

Totali 

Pereent 
of  State 

tana 
paMi 

Colondo    _ 

81.252.586 

100.00 

<$272.606 

Thmtmmdi 
$2.101110 

101 00 

*$l,061000 

Oraad.       

ijvtiDor — 

43, 9a 

4.727 
40,134 
HMO 
11  »2 

1450 
6S0 

16M 
61054 

138 
.38 

3.20 

1.66 

LSI 

.44 

.04 

.45 

4.71 

1211 
1.036 
1720 
4.2M 
4.116 
1.100 
100 
1.236 
12.836 

81.230 

5.863 

61174 

21983 

31 271 

7.060 

1.549 

1138 

71138 

185 

.28 

3.06 

1.22 

L2i 

.34 

.07 

.20 

117 

41781 

2,957 

32.  XR 

Locan ..... -— 

12,883 

Bedcwick. 

BmiBlt .. . — . _. 

IVaihhmeii 

11300 

1900 

730 

3,063 

r.ooo 

Tola* 

AdtastMl  tfl  lOAI  <*«'i"*  *                       ... 

191113 

16.68 

42.676 
52,017 

381006 

U.03 

147.000 
141670 

IVui'Mit  tiiLfaaif  lOfiO  to  1001                   

181 

< 

Bnnoa  Of  Um  Ceoooa,  IMS  and  ion 
prapecttoa  of  State  total  aicoanty  retail  sales  are  of  total  Colorado  retail 
at  tbe  UMltod  St^aa,  1055  and  lOa,"  Indodei  iBdivMoal  faMsome  and  employBUBt 


>  Soorce:  "Retail  Tnde.  Cenoot  of  Bistnen,' 

*  Ooonty  nvoaaaa  •ettedtad  In 

*  So^No:  "StMtlatleoi  Atiol 
taxes  and  corpotottoo  Ineome  and  proBt 

«  Obtained  ^n^UpiytacWn  voloea  by  Index  of  1 .34  and  1080  valuM  by  IX)1.  based  on  pare 

Table  IV. — Colorado  Stale  income  tax  data  by  counties  for  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
and  the  Fryinypan^Arkaneas  areas  and  the  Stale  total,  1960 


County 

Adjoeted  croaa 
tnoome 

Net  taxable 
Income 

come  tax  paid 

BooMar       ~      

Ocaad 

Lartmer 

$111  Ml  on 

1 161 000 
01067.000 
M.7110M 
31061000 

1307.000 

itw.ooo 

1313.000 

01401000 

$11964.000 
1.001 000 
21.741000 
IMIOOO 
lOLOM 
1.731000 
1.141000 
1711000 
31751.000 

$i.a«,ooo 
«.om 

861.000 
341,  OM 

MSSi" ""          ■                   '             """'"'- 

881 OM 

Bodfwtek — 

Smmult 

WMiM^rtoi- 

71000 
41  OM 

man 

Wrid -- - 

1.211000 

Total 

Ter  capita 

851«B7.0n 
US74 

111731000 
463 

17S10M 

u 

FrylBKpoB-Ar*  ■■■■  ooantfaK 

OwUlOOO 

1501 000 

1540,000 

171111000 

19,581000 

21960,000 

11441000 

167.367,000 

1.811.000 

55,731.000 

010.000 

61071000 

6,429,000 

7.667,000 

4. 074, 000 

63,711000 

TO,  on 

101.000 

«r.0M 
142ton 

300,  OM 

Otero 

296.000 
311000 

2,0710M 

Total **"f25 

Per  capita - l.»8 

141 271.  on 

441 

••«-! 

CdoTOdo  State  taW 

Per  Capita                                                       .  - — ..r           

IMiaiOH 
1.6M 

•*"'« 

»«m».~ 

Souree:  Btotlstidan,  Colorado  Deptrtment  of 


DsnuRnoMT  or  AoucDLTDn, 
Washington.  DJC.  June  t,  IMl. 
Hon.  Warm  N.  Aflfvau.. 
Cliairvum,  Committee  on  Interior  omA  tneUf 
lar  Affairs.  House  of  SepresentaMves. 
DKA&  Mk.  AspntALX :  Tills  Is  In  reply  to  year 
letter  of  June  2, 15>fl3,  about  tlie  reUtlonslilp 
between  the  propoaed  Vrylngpsa-Arkazms 
rocUmation  project  in  CkJiorado  and  th*  pro- 
jected need  tor  land  to  naaet  taxaem  *'"**"^n* 
agricxilture  production  requlrBBunta. 

Aa  l£  Indicated  In  jrour  letter,  «e  under- 
stand tlie  project  vould  not  bring  new  lands 
Into  production  but  would  Involve  the  reor- 
ganization of  existing  irrigation  facilities  and 
tbe  supplying  of  supi^emental  water  to  make 
possible  increased  eOdeBoy  la  the  maaage- 
CDsnt  of  exIstlTig  Irrigated  farms  In  the  proj- 
ect area  and  mlnlmiaatlon  oC  waste  that 
comes  from  losses  In  years  of  short  water 
supply. 

This  Is  consistent  with  a  major  (AJectlTe 
of  this  Department  to  provide  appropriate 
and  needed  eorrloes  for  iiD|uoveBmit  of  the 
family  farm  pattern  aad  of  farm  aatf  niral 
Uvlng.  It  U  In  keepli«  with  the  prwrUton 
of  techaloal  Mdatanoe  to  tndlildiial  tarmon 
and  ranohera.  *»^*»g  Into  aooount  pcwMit 
r\m.t\nnm.\  produoUon  neods.  to  help  devetc^ 
efflcisnt  use  of  soil  and  watM  reeouroei.  and 
to  protect  productlre  agrlctiltoral  land  to 
meet  futtxre  national  needs. 

To  attempt  to  balanoe  agiloulturel  pro- 
duction with  market  needs  by  eliminating 
aoand  reclamation  and  Irrigation  projects 
would,  a  I  have  puhUely  atated.  be  tanta- 
mount  to  deliberately  promoting  Inefllclent 
use  of  agricultural  reaotoroea. 

We  feel  that  reclamation  and  Irrigation 
have  a  highly  necessary  rtAe  to  ptaiy  In  tik« 
wise  preeent  and  future  use  cf  national  land 
and  water  reeouroee  for  the  eoonomle 
growth  of  the  Nation. 

We  recognlae  that  most  of  the  farm  prod- 
ucts coming  from  irrigated  land  are  not 
thoee  for  which  there  are  serious  overpro- 
duction problems.  Tlie  jnxivlslon  of  addi- 
tional water  to  supplement  preeent  inade- 
quate water  supplies,  as  Is  proposed  by  the 
TVyingpan-ArVanMj  proJect.  holpe  enable 
project  farmers  to  adjust  their  production 
plans  so  they  can  respond  to  variations  in 
production  needs. 

We  consider  that  sound  reclamation  and 
InigaUon  projects  and  the  land  use  adjust- 
ment proposals  of  the  food  and  agxicultttre 
program  for  the  IMO's  to  be  cnmpatlhle  with 
each  other. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OBvnjji  li.  TaxncAH. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presldeat,  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AUiOTT.    I  yield. 

Itr.  wnxJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
dostood  both  Senators  from  Colorado  to 
say  that  In  their  opinion  this  was  not  an 
open-end  aninvuiaUon  and  that  they 
thought  the  $170  million  retiresented  a 
realistic  estimate  of  the  appnudaiate 
cost  of  the  project.  I  therefor*  wander 
if  the  Senators  would  asree  to  an  amend- 
ment 80  as  to  strike  out  on  pace  12.  Una 
9  of  the  bm  an  after  *tl70.000JD00." 

This  would  have  the  effect  of  putting 
a  ceOing  on  the  cost. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  lan- 
guage which  authorises  aflditional  ap- 
propriations without  tbe  necessity  of 
coming  back  to  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  have  to  say  to 
nay  distinguished  friend  from  Delaware 
that  he  must  realise  that  at  the  mo- 
ment we  are  in  a  rather  cleUeate  sltua- 
tkm  BO  far  as  Congress  isoonoetned.  atnd. 
regretfully,  I  could  not  agree  to  any  such 
amendment.   I  understand  the  Senator's 
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concern,  namely,  that  there  is  a  little 
somethlnff  left  open,  based  upon  con- 
struction costs.  However,  it  is  my  inter- 
pretation that  it  is  meant  to  be  limited 
In  the  way  described  in  the  last  section 
of  the  bill;  namely,  that  the  only  modifi- 
cation can  be  on  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
construction  costs,  as  indicated  by  the 
engineering  cost  indexes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  conclude  his 
questioning  first.  Then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  ttom  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  knows  that  the  ultimate  cost 
of  some  of  these  projects  ofttimes  double 
the  original  estimate.  I  have  heard  some 
estimates  that  the  additional  costs  of 
this  project  will  ultimately  be  increased 
by  another  $100  million.  Some  think 
that  this  project  might  ultimately  cost 
$270  million  instead  of  $170  miUion. 

Both  Senators  frcmi  Colorado  have 
stated  that  they  feel  that  $170  million  is 
a  reasonable  figure.  If  it  is,  then  let  us 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  language 
on  page  12,  which  gives  additional  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  Is  no  additional 
estimate  of  that  kind  in  the  bill.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  could  put  that  inter- 
pretation on  the  language  tn  the  bill.  In 
the  second  place,  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware what  appears  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  page  10: 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  project  of 
•169,905,000,  based  upon  October  1958  prices, 
has  not  been  Indexed  nor  changed.  Review 
of  reclamation  cost  indexes  from  October 
1958  to  October  1960  shows  that  the  com- 
posite construction  cost  Index  declined 
slightly  during  the  2-year  period  from  1.26 
to  1.25  (1949-1951  =  1 ) .  Application  of  com- 
ponent indexes  to  the  major  types  of  fea- 
tures in  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas  project  In- 
dicated an  overall  decline  of  about  1  percent 
of  the  total  project  cost.  The  Insignificant 
downtrend  does  not  warrant  a  detailed  esti- 
mate revision  at  this  time;  therefore,  the 
previous  project  estimate  of  $169,905,000  has 
been  retained  for  this  evaluation. 


As  I  said,  personally  I  would  not  object 
to  any  minor  amendment  like  this,  ex- 
cept my  good  friend  from  Delaware 
knows,  as  I  do,  that  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  amendment,  because 
to  accept  an  amendment  at  this  time 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  House,  and  this 
would,  in  efCect,  lose  us  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  most 
respectfully  suggest  to  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  that  there  are  several 
amendments  in  the  bill  already,  and 
therefore  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  go  to 
conference  with  it  ansrway.  This  would 
merely  be  one  more  amendment. 

In  replying  to  my  argument  support- 
ing the  limiting  of  the  amount  to  $170 
million  the  Soiator  from  Colorado  has 
agreed  \!laaX  the  original  estimate  was 
adequate  in  that  the  prices  have  de- 
clined over  the  years;  therefore,  why  not 
accept  the  amendment  if  this  amoimt  is 
more  than  adequate?  To  accept  the 
amoidment  would  solve  the  problem; 


it  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  tihe 
cost  of  the  project  being  raised  without 
coming  back  to  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  not  accept  toiy 
wnendment.  The  Senator  has  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  last  section  of  tlhe 
bill  entirely  different  from  mine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
offer  the  amendment.  While  I  apprijci- 
ate  that  the  Senator  may  not  be  able 
to  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  committjee, 
I  hope  that  he  will  remain  silent  and  not 
oppose  it.  Both  he  and  his  colleague 
made  an  excellent  argument  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  when  they  said  that 
the  cost  will  not  exceed  the  $270  million 
figure  ansrway.  If  so,  why  not  accept  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  thinks 
I  have  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  his 
amendment,  he  Is  certainly  laboiting 
under  a  misapprehension.  He  has  an  fen- 
tirely  different  interpretation  of  that 
langu£«e  from  mine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  not  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  agree  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  Ifom 
Delaware  makes  good  sense,  in  limiting 
the  authorization,  in  view  of  the  similar 
experience  that  was  had  with  the  Cblo- 
rado-Big  Thompson  project?  I  Jfead 
from  the  minority  views  in  the  comi^it- 
tee  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Under  similar  conditions  on  the  Colorpdo- 
Big  Thompson  project  In  Colorado  a  few 
miles  to  the  north,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion found  it  necessary  to  substitute  tunnels 
and  covtered  conduits  for  the  open  (Anals 
originally  proposed.  This  change  In  plans 
has  been  stated  to  be  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons why  the  construction  cost  of  that  *roJ- 
ect  to  date  has  nearly  quadrupled  oveil  the 
estimates  offered  to  Congress. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
reported  that  If  covered  conduits  are  f<)imd 
to  be  required,  the  total  construction  J  cost 
of  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas  project  wo\|ld  be 
Increased  about  $64  million  and  that  such  an 
Increase  would  render  the  project  lnfea$ible. 

In  view  of  that  possibility,  as  shown 
by  those  who  vigorously  protested  this 
possible  increased  cost  in  the  House  liom- 
mittee,  and  who  felt  that  it  seemcjd  to 
them  to  be  a  real  possibility,  the  ampnd- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  be  good  protection  against  hugher 
costs.  I 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  may  have  a  hard  time 
explaining  this  point  to  my  friend,  u^iless 
he  has  seen  reclamation  projectaj  and 
irrigation  projects  operating  under  these 
circumstances.  The  Department  oj  the 
Interior  and  numerous  witnesses — iii  fact 
all  of  the  technical  witnesses  as  tMell — 
have  said  that  covered  conduits  oof  en- 
closed conduits  are  not  necessary  f o^  the 
operation  of  this  project.  What  they 
do  when  they  operate  them  in  the  winter 
is  to  run  in  the  water,  the  ice  freezes 
over,  and  then  they  run  water  undet  the 
ice.  I 

This  may  sound  extremely  slmplfl,  but 
it  is  an  operation  which  is  used  aljl  the 
time  in  all  the  irrigated  areas  ai(  our 
coimtry.  It  is  true  that  the  co^t  of 
the  Big  Thompson  increased,  but  it  is 
also  true,  as  the  figures  which  I  have 


just  placed  in  the  Record  will  show,  that 
far  beyond  that  amount  was  recovered 
in  income  taxes  from  this  one  area  alone. 
In  addition,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  the 
fact  that  the  period  between  the  time 
when  the  Big  Thompson  was  first  au- 
thorized and  the  year  it  was  finally  com- 
pleted was  one  of  the  fastest  infiation- 
ary  periods  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  it  happened  that 
conduits  which  had  not  been  expected 
were  needed  for  the  Big  Thompson,  why 
could  not  the  same  situation  also  hap- 
pen with  respect  to  this  project? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  They  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent types  of  operation.  The  Frying- 
pan  operation  consists  only  of  gather- 
ing water.  It  is  a  collection  system  on 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
Prj'ingpan.  It  is  slightly  over  into  the 
Roaring  Fork.  The  water  would  then 
be  conducted  by  a  tunnel  through  the 
Continental  Divide,  from  which,  because 
of  the  fall,  it  can  be  conducted  through 
open  ditches.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  that  cannot  be  done.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  being  done  all  the  time 
in  Colorado  and  In  other  places.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  of 
physics  may  suddenly  be  reversed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Once  again,  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  correct,  and 
there  will  not  be  a  problem  of  covered 
conduits  which  will  result  in  increasing 
costs,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  It 
makes  sense. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  does  not  make  sense, 
in  this  respect.  Regardless  of  whether 
there  are  closed  conduits,  we  do  not  have 
control  of  the  cost  of  construction  in- 
dex. As  I  understand  the  bill,  anything 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
in  mind  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation project  and  planning  report  in 
1950  designated  the  Fryingpan  project 
as  the  initial  development  of  the  poten- 
tial Gunnison -Arkansas  project. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Who  made  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  project  and  planning  re- 
port in  1950. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  designated  the 
Fryingpan  project  as  the  initial  devel- 
opment of  a  potential  Gunnison-Arkan- 
sas project.  The  Gunnison-Arkansas 
project  would,  I  believe,  involve  a  con- 
struction cost,  according  to  the  minority, 
of  $1  billion.  It  would  involve  900,000 
acre-feet  annually  from  the  Colorado 
River  Basin,  or  almost  10  times  the 
amount  of  water  proposed  for  diversion 
by  this  bill.  If  we  leave  a  loophole  that 
allows  for  additional  construction,  I 
want  to  have  it  clear  in  the  record  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  assuring 
the  Senate  that  this  particular  authori- 
zation bill  could  not  be  applied  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas 
project  into  the  Gunnison- Arkansas 
project. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
give  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  such 
assurance.    I  call  his  attention  particu- 


larly to  page  2  of  the  bUl.  between  line 
8  and  the  end  of  that  i;>aragraph,  which 
specifically  provides: 

Suoh  modlflcattons  or  addittoas  as  may 
b«  required  In  connection  thsmrlth  ■hall 
not,  however,  ezt«nd  to  or  contemplate  the 
so-called  Ounnlson-Ailcansas  project;  and 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  com- 
mitment, real  or  Implied,  to  eiqMrtattons  of 
water  from  the  Colorado  Blver  syctem  In 
Colorado  beyond  those  required  for  projects 
heretofore  or  herein  authorised. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion clearly  and  unequivocally? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  only  a  few 
other  remarks  to  make  concerning  the 
bill.  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  foreword 
of  Report  No.  29  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources: 

An  ample  supply  of  good  quality  water  Is 
essential  to  the  continued  welfare  of  modem 
civilisation.  If  the  eoonomy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
there  must  be  adequate  suM>lles  of  water 
available  for  our  population,  our  agriculture, 
and  our  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Fnrlngpan- 
Arkansas  project  will  be  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  wisdom  contained  In  the 
foregoing  quotation.  This  project  makes 
water  available  for  all  of  our  population 
through  the  wonderful  recreation  fa- 
cilities which  will  be  provided  by  its  con- 
struction. It  will  furnish  irrigation 
water  for  the  farmers  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  and  will  alleviate  the  chronic 
shortages  experienced  in  this  area,  thus 
permitting  the  agricultural  economy  to 
move  forward  and  help  to  stimulate  the 
economic  growth  of  this  Nation,  which 
Is  so  vital  toward  maintaining  our  lead- 
ership in  the  free  world.  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  water  necessary  to  main- 
tain industrial  progress  in  this  valley 
will  also  be  enhanced.  The  dispersion 
of  necessaiT  Industrial  development,  so 
vital  to  our  defense  effort,  wUl  be  one 
of  the  intangible  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  undertaking. 

As  Senators  know,  a  project  similar  in 
nature  to  the  one  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today  has  been  approved  by  the 
n.S.  Senate  on  three  different  occasions. 
Previously  the  House  of  R^>re8entatives 
has  not  seen  fit  to  concur  in  the  action 
of  the  Senate.  This  lack  of  concurrence 
was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
unanimity  of  support  had  not  been 
achieved  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  Some 
of  the  States  of  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River  were  fearful  of  the  ef- 
fects this  project  might  have  on  their 
future  development.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  proponents  of  this  project 
to  improve  the  project  plan  to  a  point 
where  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  ob- 
jectors. In  many  respects  the  lack  of 
favorable  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  has  been  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. The  project  we  have  before  us 
today  is  vastly  Improved  over  those  pre- 
viously considered  and  by  the  promul- 
gation of  operating  principles  and 
changes  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
we  have  before  us  now  an  undertaking 
which  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  and  which  has 


answered  practically  all  of  the  previous 
objections  of  the  States  of  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River  ssnrtem. 

The  vigorous  support  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  has  never  wavered.  The  seed 
for  this  project  was  devel(H>ed  over  30 
years  ago.  The  careful,  continuous  nur- 
turing of  this  seed  by  the  people  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley  has  permitted  it  to  ger- 
minate and  with  favorable  action  by  this 
body  today  the  seed  can  ripen  into  a 
harvest  of  boiinty  which  will  go  on  far 
beyond  the  expected  life  span  of  any  of 
us  here  today.  These  people,  together 
with  the  State  of  Colorado,  have  Invested 
over  $700,000  in  the  study,  design,  and 
development  of  this  project.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  Arkansas  Valley  have  a  good 
realization  of  the  indirect  benefits  which 
they  will  receive  from  this  development 
The  Southeastern  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servancy District,  which  will  be  the  con- 
tracting entity  for  repayment  of  the 
reimbursable  costs  of  this  project,  encom- 
passes an  area  of  approximately  350.000 
acres.  Included  in  this  area  are  the 
second  and  third  largest  cities  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Although  only  280,- 
000  acres  of  this  area  will  receive  water 
from  the  operation  of  this  project,  the 
entire  conservancy  district  has  pledged 
themselves  to  raise,  by  ad  valorem  taxes, 
about  $500,000  a  year  to  help  repay  the 
cost  of  this  project.  Their  total  contri- 
bution will  exceed  that  of  the  XTnited 
States  Government  during  the  life  of  the 
project.  The  stimulus  to  the  overall 
economy  of  this  Nation  will  provide 
benefits  many  times  the  nonreimburs- 
able items  contained  in  the  project  re- 
pajrment  report. 

Now  let  us  examine,  on  a  use-by-use 
basis,  what  this  project  will  do. 

First  let  us  consider  the  irrigation  use. 
which  is  the  dominant  purpose.  The 
people  of  this  valley  are  plagued  by  a 
chronic  shortage  of  late  season  irriga- 
tion water.  This  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  farmers  to  plant  corps  which 
will  mature  early  and  thus  avoid  the 
risk  of  CT<yp  failure  due  to  the  lack  of 
late  season  water.  This  has.  histori- 
cally, forced  many  of  these  farmers  to 
the  production  of  crops  which  are  now 
classified  In  the  surplus  category.  The 
provision  of  late  season  water  will  in- 
crease the  variety  of  crops  which  can 
be  grown  and  will  imdoubtedly  result 
in  a  greater  percentage  of  specialty 
crops  such  as  common  vegetable  and 
garden  crops  which  are  not  in  the  sur- 
pltis  category.  This  then  could  be 
classed  as  a  rescue  operation  not  only 
as  regards  the  economy  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  but  also  Includes  the  agricultural 
surplus  problem.  I  submit  to  you  that 
the  Increased  diversity  of  agricultural 
(^)erations,  which  the  late  season  water 
will  permit,  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
dlmunitlon  of  the  very,  very  small  per- 
centage of  surplus  crops  now  produced 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  The  operation 
of  this  project  will  provide  about  six- 
tenths  of  an  acre-foot  of  water  a  year 
to  280,000  acres  of  presently  irrigated 
land.  For  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  irrigation  procedures  let  me  say 
that  this  will  allow  for  two  late  season 
irrigations  which  will  extend  the  effec- 


tive growing  season  in  this  area  from 
15  to  30  days.  Tlius.  the  water  neces- 
sary for  maturing  later  season  crops, 
which  generally  provide  a  higher  cash 
return,  will  be  availalde.  Tbtat  good 
citizens  are  not  amateurs  in  the  field  of 
farm  economics.  Tliey  will  raise  the 
crops  which  will  provide  them  with  the 
highest  return  per  acre. 

What  does  this  project  do  in  the  field 
of  municipal  and  industrial  water  uses? 
An  annual  Increase  in  the  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  in  the  amount  of 
20,500  acre-feet  will  be  made  possible. 
The  water  from  this  project  will  have 
a  quality  which  will  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  water  supplies  generally 
used  by  the  municipal  and  Industrial 
complexes  in  the  Aricansas  Valley.  This 
will  be  a  firm  supply  which  will  permit 
continued  growth  and  development  of 
munidpcd  and  industrial  operations  in 
the  valley. 

As  you  may  recall,  early  last  faU  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
protested  vigorously  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  with  reQ>ect  to  the 
quality  of  water  which  was  then  being 
delivered  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in 
the  limitrophe  section  of  the  Colorado 
River.  The  deliveries  of  the  Colorado 
River  water  to  Mexico  were  primarily 
for  the  irrigation  of  winter  crops  in  the 
Mexicali  Valley  In  Baja  California.  The 
Mexicans  were  complaining  about  water 
which  had  a  total  salinity  of  aiqiroxl- 
mately  2,500  parts  per  milli<»i. 

Recent  publications  of  water  supply 
papers,  by  the  n.S.  Geological  Survey, 
relating  to  the  quality  of  water  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  revealed  that  some  of 
the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley  were  forced  to  use  water  with  a 
total  salinity  of  up  to  3,300  parts  per 
million.  I  think  it  would  be  shocking 
for  the  UJS.  Government  to  upvoA  time 
and  money  to  assist  in  alleviating  a 
problem  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  with- 
out giving  equal  concern  to  a  problem 
far  more  distressing,  which  is  faced  by 
the  citizens  of  our  own  great  Nation. 
The  enhancement  of  the  quality  of 
water  for  the  citizens  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  will  not  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
aid  program. 

Under  existing  laws  and  poli^  every 
dime  advanced  for  the  devekwonent  of 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  su]H>ly 
will  be  repaid  together  with  the  interest 
cost  to  the  Government  This  is  in  no 
weaae  a  grant-in-aid  but  is  a  loan.  This 
loan  will  enable  our  people  to  pull  them- 
selves up  by  their  own  bootstraps  to  a 
place  where  they  may  receive  domestic 
water  at  least  equal  in  quality  to  the 
irrigation  water  presently  delivered  to 
our  sister  Republic  to  the  south. 

Now  as  to  fiood  control — the  city  of 
Pueblo  is  perennially  plagued  by  flash 
floods  in  the  Arkansas  River.  Tliese 
floods  historically  have  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial damage  to  property  and  in  loss 
of  Uf  e.  It  Is  essential  that  the  city  of 
Pueblo  be  provided  protecticn  from  theee 
devastathig  floods.  Ttit  flood  control 
portion  of  the  Pueblo  Reservoir  will  re- 
sult in  alleviating  flood  damage,  esti- 
mated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
amount  to  an  average  of  $720,000  per 
year.     The  incorporation  of  reaervolr 
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capacity  for  coatrolling  floods  into  this 
project  wHl  resolt  in  controlltog  the  flow 
of  the  ziver  so  that  addittonal  uses  wUl 
be  poesflde  in  addition  to  the  alleviation 
of  damaireBiemiltlng  from  flooding.  The 
hi^  aadiment  load  carried  tay  these  flash 
floods  and  later  deposited  in  the  form 
of  sandbars,  etc..  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river  raise  havoc  with  headgates, 
bridges,   waste   disposal   outflows,   and 
other  necessary  channel  uses.  The  sedi- 
ments which  win  be  trapped  in  the  sedi- 
ment storage  capacity  incorporated  into 
the  Pueblo  Reservoir  will  benefit  the 
valley  to  the  extent  of  $141,000  per  year, 
as  estimated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Fish  and  wildlife  benefits  will  be  pro- 
vided not  (mhr  in  that  portion  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley  affected  by  the  i»t>ject 
but  also  in  the  reach  of  the  Fryingpan 
River  at  and  below  the  Ruedi  Reservoir 
site.   The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
estimated  these  benefits  to  amount  to 
$172,000  per  year.    In  addition  to  the 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits  the  National 
Park  Service  has  estimated  recreation 
benefits  amounting  to  $80,000  per  year 
in  the  reaches  of  the  streams  affected,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  power  poten- 
tial of  this  project.    The  water  from  the 
Fryingpan    River,    carried    by    tunnel 
through  the  Continental  Divide,  emerges 
in  the  Arkansas  drainage  at  a  high  ele- 
vation.    This  water,  mingled  with  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  drainage 
also  originating  at  high  elevations,  must 
fall  thousands  of  feet  before  it  reaches 
the  area  of  use.    This  Qiumtity  of  water 
falling  through  the  rocky,  precipitous 
gorges  of  the  Arkansas  River  contains 
tronendouB    amounts    of    energy.     It 
would  be  uneconcxnic,  from  a  national 
standpoint,  to  waste  this  energy.  There- 
fore, powerplants  have  been  provided  in 
the  project  plan  to  extract  tiie  energy 
from  this  falling  water  and  convert  it  to 
electric  taaergy  for  the  use  of  aU  citizens 
within  eocmomic  transmission  distance 
at  the  powerplants.   A  ready  maricet  ex- 
ists for  all  of  the  energy  which  can  be 
tolerated  by  this  project  at  prices  which 
wtU  be  attractive  to  the  potential  users. 
It    is    estimated    that    power    benefits 
amounting  to  $3,600,000  per  year  will  be 
realized  by  converting  the  falling  water 
energy  to  electric  energy  for  use  by  peo- 
ple. 

My  purpose  in  citing  the  annual  bene- 
fits attributable  to  the  various  uses  of 
water  is  to  let  you  see  more  clearly  the 
tremendous  benefit  to  cost  ratio  realized 
in  this  understaking.    The  benefit  to  cost 
ratio,  estimated  under  the  provisions  of 
the  now  outmoded   Circular    A-47.   is 
established  at  1.64  to  1.    If  we  were  to 
analyze  the  benefit-cost  ratio  under  the 
newly  announced  policy  for  determina- 
tion of  this  factor,  the  ratio  would  in- 
crease to  1.87  to  1.    The  ratio  of  benefits 
to  cost  on  this  fine  project  have,  however, 
never  been  at  issue.    This  is  one  of  the 
most  teaslble  projects  we  liave  had  the 
good  fortune  to  consider  in  many  years. 
Now  let  me  briefly  describe  the  project 
plan  of  development.  A  system  of  canals 
and  ttmnels  would  be  constructed  on  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Fryingpan  and 
Roaring  Fork  Rivers  in  western  Colo- 
rado for  collecting  an  average  of  about 
69.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  which 


would  be  diverted  to  the  Arkansas  Ri 
Valley  through  the  5.3  mile  Pryingp 
Arkansas  tunnel.    On  the  eastern  si 
the  water  would  be  stored  initially 
the  Sugarloaf  Reservoir,  which  is  to 
enlarged  under  the  project  plan  from 
present  capacity  of  17,000  acre-feet 
117,000  acre-feet.    Prom  there  the  re 
lated  water  would  flow  through  the 
bert  Canal  and  powerplant  into  the 
Lakes  Reservoir  which  would  be  enlargfed 
from  its  present  active  capacity  of  9f  ,- 
000  acre-feet  to  260,000  acre-feet.    Jin 
addition  to  the  imported  water,  waller 
from  the  Arkansas  River  would  be  di- 
verted Into  the  Twin  Lakes  Reservoir  by 
construction  of  the  Snowden  Diversljon 
Dam  and  Canal.    The  enlargement  ^of 
the  Twin  Lakes  Reservoir  would  also 
permit    the    Twin    Lakes    Canal    Co. 
to  export  an  additional  14,000  acre-leet 
of  water  annually.  Prom  the  Twin  Lakes 
Reservoir  the  water  would  be  diverted 
through  flve  additional  powerplants  be- 
fore reaching  the  Arkansas  Valley  serv- 
ice area.  . 

The  principal  storage  facility  on  the 
Arkansas  River  would  be  the  400,000 
acre-foot  Pueblo  Reservoir  where  the 
flows  woxild  be  regulated  for  irrigatijon. 
for  municipal  use,  and  for  flood  control. 
An  additional  powerplant  would  be  con- 
structed at  the  outlet  of  the  Pueblo 
Reservoir. 

The  entire  power  system,  consistiiig  oi 
seven  powerplants  and  related  facililiies, 
would  have  an  installed  capacity  of  123,- 
900  kilowatts.  These  powerplants  would 
generate  approximately  503  million  Kilo- 
watt-hours per  year.  Specific  municipal 
water  facilities  for  conveying  wat^  to 
the  city  of  Colorado  Springs  and  Q4her 
Arkansas  Valley  towns  would  be  cjon- 
structed  by  the  United  States  only  if 
construction  by  the  communities  them- 
selves proved  vmf  easible. 

In  western  Colorado  the  Ruedi  pam 
and  Reservoir  would  be  constructed  on 
the    Fryingpan   River,    about    14   BJiiles 
above  the  town  of  Basalt.  Colo.     The 
Ruedi  Dam  and  Reservoir  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  100,000  acre-feet,  would 
provide  the  replacement  water  for  the 
water  diverted  to  the  Arkansas  Blasin 
and  would  also  provide  additional  regu- 
latory storage  capacity  to  serve  fflture 
multiple  uses  in  western  Colorado.    Only 
about  28,000   acre-feet  of   capacity   is 
needed  in  connection  with  the  diversion 
to  the  Arkansas  Basin.    It  is  this  feii(ture 
of  the  project  which  provides  for  de- 
velopment and  use  of  water  in  both  past- 
ern and  western  Colorado.    The  lemsla- 
tion  also  requires  the  Secretary  o^  the 
Interior  to  investigate  and  report  oh  the 
need  for  an  additional  reservoir  of  tlbout 
5,000  acre-feet  capacity  on  the  Roaring 
Fork  River  above  its  confluence  witl^  the 
Fryingpan  River.    The  purpose  of  jsuch 
an  additional  reservoir  would  be  to  dffset 
any  adverse  streamflow  conditions  on  the 
Roaiing  Fork  River  in  the  vicinilly  of 
Aspen,  Colo.,  which  might  occur  |as  a 
result  of  the  Fryingpan- Arkansas  proj- 
ect operations.    The  entire  cost  of  the 
Ruedi  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  includpd  in 
the  cost  of  the  Fryingpan- Arkansas  broj- 
ect  for  repayment  purposes  even  thpugh 
three-quarters  of  the  storage  capjacity 
will  be  available  to  serve  future  needs 
in  western  Colorado. 


The  Salida  powerplant,  named  for  the 
nearby  town  of  Salida,  Colo.,  wiU  be  the 
largest  plant  of  the  group  of  seven  to  be 
constructed.  This  powerplant  will  be  the 
key  to  the  power  generating  facilities 
and  is  located  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  proposed  extra-high -voltage  trans- 
mission system  scheduled  for  construc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project. 

Utilizing  the  capacity  in  this  trans- 
mission line,  together  with  capacities  In 
transmission  facilities  made  available  by 
the  Southern  Colorado  Power  Co.  and 
the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  both 
Investor-owned  utilities,  will  make  pos- 
sible the  distribution  of  project  energy 
to  REA  cooperatives  in  the  area  who  will 
purchase  most  of  the  power  and  energy 
generated.    These  include  the  Southeast 
Colorado  Power  Association  at  La  Jimta, 
the  San  Isabel  Electric  Association  at 
Pueblo,  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Elec- 
tric Association  at  SaUda.    These  REA 
associations  serve  more  than  35,000  rural 
people  living  In  17  counties  in  southeast- 
ern Colorado,  comprising  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  State's  total  area.   The 
investor-owned  utilities  have  also  offered 
to  purchase  all  of  the  power  and  energy 
not    required    by    the    aforementioned 
preference  customers. 

The  Frsringpan-Arkansas  project 
which  you  are  considering  today  is  de- 
signed as  a  completely  self-contained 
unit.  Its  approval  by  the  Congress  Im- 
plies no  commitment  for  any  future 
transmountain  diversion  project  from 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  to  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin,  and  there  are  no  plans  for 
any  such  project. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  cost  of  this 
project  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government.    Of  this  89  percent  to  be 
repaid  more  than  half  will  be  repaid  with 
interest.    Nineteen  million  dollars  or  11 
percent  of  the  project  cost  is  allocated 
for  flood  control,  flsh  and  wildlife,  and 
recreation  purposes — these  are  nonreim- 
bursable items  under  existing  policy ;  $66 
million  or  38.9  percent  \b  allocated  to  ir- 
rigation, repayable  within  50  years  with- 
out interest;  $66,700,000  or  36.8  percent 
is  allocated  to  power  production,  repay- 
able within  50  years  with  interest;  $22 
million  or  13.1  j)ercent  is  allocated  to 
municipal  and  industrial  uses,  repayable 
with  interest  within  50  years.    You  can 
readily  see,  therefore,  that  the  $170  mil- 
lion, the  estimated  construction  cost  of 
the  project,  is.  with  the  exception  of  the 
11  percent  nonreimbursable  item,  a  loan 
to  these  people  in  the  Arkansas  Valley 
which  will   enable  them  to  take  their 
proper  place  in  the  economic  structure 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  these  great 
United  States. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  noncontro- 
versial.  The  operating  principles  for- 
malized as  House  Document  No.  130. 
together  with  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Ruedi  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
provide  protection  to  interests  on  the 
western  slope  of  Colorado  who  have  pre- 
viously opposed  the  authorization  of  this 
project.  The  construction  of  the  Ruedi 
Dam  and  Reservoir  will  provide  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  these  i>eople  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide 
In  Colorado  which  would  be  extremely 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  for  them  to 


provide  with  their  own  resources.  The 
combination  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  House  Document  No.  ISO  and  the 
benefits  from  the  Ruedi  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir have  resulted  in  mxppart.  rather 
than  (H;)posltion.  to  the  proposed  project 
now  under  consideration.  The  operat- 
ing principles  and  the  proposal  for  the 
Ruedi  Dam  and  Reservoir  are  the  result 
of  a  long  series  of  negotiating  sessions 
conducted  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Felix  L.  Sparks,  director  of  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  without  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Sparks  the  support  of 
the  western  slope  of  Colorado  would 
never  have  been  attained  for  this  worth- 
while project.  The  State  of  California 
has  been,  in  the  past,  fearful  of  the  ef- 
fects that  potential  and  expansion  of  this 
project  would  have  upon  the  uses,  by 
California,  of  Colorado  River  water  in 
the  southern  part  of  California.  Again, 
under  Mr.  Sparks'  able  leadership,  pro- 
tective language  has  been  incorporated 
into  thia  bill  which  has  satisfied  prac- 
tically all  of  the  objections  previously 
voiced  by  southern  California  interests 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  Colorado 
River  for  their  existence.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  this  Is  contained  in  a  document 
entltied  "California's  Stake  in  the  Colo- 
rado River."  published  by  the  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  which  I  un- 
derstand Is  the  ofBcial  agency  for  the 
State  of  California  in  Colorado  River  af- 
fairs, and  which  states  at  page  27  of  the 
fifth  revision.  1961.  11th  printing: 

Pryingpan-Arkansas  project  bUla  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  several  different  Con- 
gresses, but  <aUed  of  paseage  In  the  Hoiiae. 
prlmarUy  becauce  at  the  crltldam  voiced  by 
CaUIorzila  and  weetem  Oolorado  Interests. 
Following  a  serlaa  of  oonXerenoes,  repre- 
sentativee  of  the  two  Statea  reached  sub- 
stantial agreement  In  1900  on  amendments 
proposed  by  California  which  are  deemed 
essential  to  the  protection  of  OaUfomla's  In- 
terest In  the  Colorado  River,  including  a  re- 
striction of  the  annual  use  of  water  by  the 
project  to  a  relatively  nnaU  amount  (SCOOO 
acre -feet).  Such  amendments  were  Incorpo- 
rated Into  the  project  bUls  introduced  in  the 
87th  Congress.  1001.  Thus  the  things  about 
which  the  Ciillfomia  interests  were  most 
fearful  have  been  corrected  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  n.S.  Senate  is  a  letter  from  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  of  Colorado  indicating 
their  wholehearted  support  of  this  proj- 
ect. The  committee  flies  are  also  replete 
with  expressions  of  support  from  public 
power  groups  representing  both  State 
and  national  interests.  With  both  pub- 
lic and  Investor -owned  electric  utilities 
enthusiastically  supporting  this  project 
there  can  be  no  power  issue  involved. 
In  fact,  there  has  never  been  an  Issue 
concerning  the  power  features  of  this 
project. 

I  am  compelled  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  during  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
held  In  July  of  this  year,  there  was  no 
testimony  presented  In  opposition  to  the 
bill.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in  pre- 
vious bills  to  authorize  this  project.  In 
my  estimation  this  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  negotiations,  so  ably  conducted  by 
Mr.  Sparks  of  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 


servation Board,  have  resulted  In  correct- 
ing alleged  deflciencies  in  the  previous 
biHs.  I  submit  to  you  once  more  that 
this  bill  is  so  vastly  improved  over  bills 
previously  considered  that  objections 
thereto  have  been  answered  and  we  will 
be  privileged,  at  long  last,  to  vote  on  a 
measure  to  which  there  is  no  record  ob- 
jection in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  I  have  been 
emphasizing  that  the  Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas  project  is  not  the  usual  t3n;>e  of 
reclamation  prc^rram.  True,  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram for  water  on  land,  but  not  on  new 
land.  It  Is  a  program  to  provide  people 
with  drinking  water.  It  will  provide  wa- 
ter for  cities  and  for  industry.  It  is  not 
really  a  farm  program.  In  the  true 
sense,  it  is  a  water-for-people  program. 
I  hope  the  project  will  be  understood  in 
that  light. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  am  compelled 
to  point  out  that  during  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  m  July  of  this  year,  no  testi- 
mony was  presented  in  opposition  to  the 
project.  This  has  not  been  true  with 
respect  to  previous  bills  to  authorize  this 
project.  There  was  bitter  opposition  to 
previous  biUs.  not  only  from  the  people 
on  the  western  side  of  Colorado  but  from 
California  people,  as  well.  In  my  esti- 
mation, this  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
negotiations  which  have  been  so  ably 
conducted  by  the  director  of  water  con- 
servation, Bdr.  Felix  L.  Sparks,  who.  In  a 
sense.  Is  the  architect  of  this  project,  are 
the  result  of  his  excellent  work  m  cor- 
recting the  deflciencies  in  previous  bills. 

I  submit  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Is  so  vastly  Improved  from  biUs 
previously  considered,  and  previously 
passed  three  times  by  this  body,  that  It 
is  the  flnest  bill  that  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered for  this  project  by  the  Senate, 
as  It  now  comes  up  for  the  fourth  time. 
There  has  never  been  any  real  opposition 
to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Some  questions  have  been  asked,  and  I 
think  the  questions  asked  today  were 
most  intelligent  questions.  I  believe  the 
objections  have  been  answered.  I  now 
hope  we  may  have  the  privflege,  at  long 
last,  to  vote  on  this  measure  to  which 
there  Is  no  objection  of  record  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  believe  that 
the  authorization  of  $170  million  in  the 
bill  would  be  adequate  to  flnance  the 
construction  cost  of  the  project? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  beUeve  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  has  made  that  so  crystal  clear 
that  there  could  be  no  objection.  Again, 
drawing  on  experience  going  back  25 
years,  I  remember  when  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  project  was  started.  I 
know  the  price  was  low  then;  but  many 
changes  expanded  the  cost.  In  addi- 
tion, World  War  n  intervened.  I  was 
a  monber  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  when  the  project  was 
stopped  at  one  time.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  cut  the  amount  from 


$14  million  to  $4  minion.  At  least,  the 
project  progressed  through  the  years.  It 
is  true  that  it  cost  that  amount  Hw 
bill  was  passed  in  1936  or  1937,  but  the 
project  was  not  completed,  according  to 
my  recollection,  until  the  fifties. 

In  any  event,  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question  speciflcally.  I  think  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has  an- 
swered the  Senator  from  Delaware.  It 
is  my  belief  that  $170  million  should  take 
care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  frank- 
ness in  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  statement  ta 
mind  I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  read. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  If  the  Senator  please. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Very 
well.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado had  flnished.  I  will  offer  the 
amendment  later. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Here  Is  what  I  pro- 
pose to  do.  The  Senate  is  now  consid- 
ering S.  284.  If  the  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  wishes  to  kill  the  biU.  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  amend  it.  and  It  win  be 
dead— I  think.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
keep  him  from  amending  it.  if  possible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator's  own  ctHnmittee  has  amended 
the  bill  on  page  12,  lines  4  and  5,  and  also 
line  9. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  patient.  I  shaU  try  to 
clarify  the  parliamentary  situation. 
This  is  how  I  intend  to  do  it 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  HJt  2206, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  bill  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (ICrs. 
Nkubkrgex  in  the  (^air).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (Hit.  2206) 
to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Fryingpan- Arkansas  proj- 
ect. Colorado. 

The  PRBSmiNa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  have  at  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tht 
amendmoit  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  L^GisLATrvs  Clkuc  On  page  11. 
beginning  m  line  22,  after  the  flgure 
"$170,000,000".  It  Is  proposed  to  Insert  a 
period,  and  to  strike  out  the  rest  of  the 
language  on  that  page,  through  line  25. 
and  lines!  through  4  on  page  12. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  this  amendment  if  adopted, 
will  merely  restrict  the  total  authoriza- 
tion imder  this  bill  to  $170  miUioii— the 
amount  which  both  the  Senators  from 
Colorado  have  said  will  be  adequate.  If 
the  amendment  is  not  adc^ted.  this 
measure  win  contain  an  Qpen-«id  au- 
thorization.   There  is  no  ceiling  on  the 
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amotmt  authorised  without  this  amend- 
ment. The  bUl  now  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $170  mffllon  **plu8  or  minus." 
Without  this  amendment  there  will  be 
no  ceilinf  at  the  $170  million  level. 

In  li^t  of  our  experience  with  some 
earlier  projects,  some  at  which  have  cost 
two  or  three  times  the  original  estimates. 
Z  believe  it  would  be  most  unwise  not  to 
adopt  this  amezulment. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  either 
of  the  Senators  tmrn  Colorado,  but  If  the 
$170  million  is  adequate,  why  make  it 
possible  to  have  much  more  than  that 
amount  spent  on  the  project? 

In  this  connection,  I  read  from  page 
30  of  the  minorily  views  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

Tbe  oosto  iitgri^f«<  by  this  bUl  are  not  all 
that  wovkl  be  aeceaiary. 

8o  thore  is  scxne  question  of  whether 
the  project  will  cost  another  $100  mil- 
lion or  $150  million. 

We  can  solve  that  problem  very  easily 
by  accepting  the  amendment  which  lim- 
its the  cost  to  the  figure  which  sponsors 
of  the  bill  have  stated  will  be  adequate— 
in  other  words,  by  striking  out  the  lan- 
guage following  the  figure  ••$170,000,000" 
on  page  11  and  all  of  page  12.  thus  keep- 
ing the  limitation  at  $170  million. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
indicated  that  there  was  no  opposition 
to  this  bill.  However.!  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  seven  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  joined  in  submitting  the  mi- 
nority views,  and  In  their  minority  views 
they  questioned  the  wisdom  of  enacting 
the  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  minority  views,  which 
raise  some  very  valid  objections  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  at  this  time,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

•niere  being  on  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  694.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

MraOBITT  ViBWS 
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The  foUowliig  Bummary  of  views.  In  op- 
poeltlon  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  is 
submitted  as  a  minority  report : 

1.  The  project  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
bilge  Ounnlson-Arkansas  project.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  project  plaiming 
report  (1960)  designated  tbe  Frylngpan  proj- 
ect as  the  "Initial  develcqunent  of  the  poten- 
tial OiinnlBon-Arltanwas  project."  The  Gun- 
nison-Arkansas project  would  probably 
involve  a  construction  cost  approaching  $1 
billion.  Although  it  is  stated  that  the  Fry- 
lngpan project  would  stand  by  itself,  and 
the  bUl  indicates  that  the  Gunnison-Arkan- 
sas project  Is  not  contemplated,  it  seems 
probable  the  people  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Will  not  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
very  small  amoxuxt  of  irrigation  water  fur- 
nished by  the  project  (one-half  acre-foot 
per  acre  or  less  than  the  area  to  be  served) 
and  will  demand  the  Gunnison-Arkansas 
project  which,  according  to  previous  Bureau 
reports,  would  divert  upward  of  900,000  acre- 
feet  annually  frcnn  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
or  about  10  times  the  amount  of  wato-  pro- 
posed for  diversion  by  the  Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas  project. 

3.  The  project  Is  substantially  the  same 
proposal  that  has  been  previously  rejected 
for  consideration  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvee.    Constderation  of  this  legislation  to 


authorize  this  development  started  in 
sad  Ck>ngrea8  with   the  introduction  o| 
Mil  upon  which  a  Department  report 
requested  but  not  received  and  no  hear 
were  held.    In  the  83d  Congress,  on  a 
covering  this  project,  the  Subcommittee  |on 
IrrtgaUon  and  Reclamation  held  6  dayajof 
hearings  and  ordered  the  bill  reported  to  the 
full  committee.    The  bill  was  reported!  to 
the  House  and  a  rule  granted.    The  House 
xvfused  to  consider  the  rule  and  on  July jas. 
1064,  by  a  vote  of  196  to  188,  defeated  ^e 
role. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  a  similar  biU,  aft«r  9 
days  of  hecuringa  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  was  reported!  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Af- 
fairs to  the  Hovise  of  Representatives.    A  ^le 
was  granted  and  the  House,  on  July  26,  1^56, 
by  a  vote  of  104  to  179.  again  refused  to  Vpn- 
slder  this  legislation.    In  the  86 th  Congtiess, 
the  Subeommltte  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion held  8  full  days  of  hearings  and  also  l^eld 
hearings,  reported  the  bill  to  the  full  q^m- 
mlttee.  and  the  full  committee  reported  the 
bill  to  the  House.     A  rule  was  grantedj  on 
August  15,  1958,  but  no  action  was  ttjken 
ttetan  adjovimment.     In  the  seth  Congress, 
substantially  the  same  bill  was  again  laltro- 
duced.     The  subcommittee  held  2  da}i|  of 
hearings,  but  no  further  action  was  takaft  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsularAf- 
falrs.    H.R.  2206.  in  the  words  of  Its  autaior. 
has  •'•   •   •  very  little  new  to  be  brought  Into 
the  hearings  •   •   •."    While  the  changsB  are 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  bill  into  line  irlth. 
reclamation  law,  the  basic  defects  which  Jiave 
caused   Congress  to  refuse  to  consider  |thls 
bill  still  remain.    This  statement  is  subtjt&n- 
tiated  by  the  testimony  offered  by  the  De- 
partment witnesses  because  the  substlttitlon 
of  the  Ruedi  Dam  and  Reservoir  In  lieu  of  the 
Aspen  Dam  and  Reservoir  makes  no  chsinges 
whatsoever.    Either  of  these  facilities  ^uld 
furnish  regulation  of  replacement  watet  for 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  uses.    The  ifater 
supply  aspects  of  the  project  are  unchal^ged. 
The    hydropower    generation    remains    un- 
changed and  the  irrigation  benefits  ra^aln 
\inchanged.     It  Is  remarkable  that  the  Same 
Bureau  witnesses  who  appeared  in  prior  ^ears 
and  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  luring 
this  project  wltWn  the  existing  reclanj»tlon 
law  now  state  that  by  a  mere  shifting  of  a 
few  figures  and  a  slight  increase  in  thtj  cost 
of  energy  to  preference   and   nonprefarence 
customers,  which  lieretofore  the  same  wit- 
nesses said  could  not  be  Justified,  the  pitoject 
is  feasible. 

The  project  Is  of  questionable  engineering 
feasibility,  is  financially  unsound  and  tacks 
economic  Justification. 

(a)  The  excessive  cost  of  the  transiBoun- 
taln  diversion  feature  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect— sea  million  to  develop  an  annual  sup- 
ply of  69,000  acre-feet  of  water  for  IrrH^tion 
and  municipal  use — Is  unwarranted  and 
without  economic  Justification. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  ii^ould 
be  about  $23  per  acre-foot  or  4.5  tlmtp  the 
estimated  project  revenue  for  IrrHJation 
water.  The  supply  for  Irrigation  furtlished 
by  the  transmountaln  diversion  wou|d  be 
only  about  2  Inches  or  one-sixth  of  an  acre- 
foot  per  acre.  The  large  cost  of  such  a  ismall 
supply  would  far  outweigh  Its  value. 

(b)  The  $62.7  million  power  development 
features  of  the  project  are  of  highly  ques- 
tionable financial  feasibility.  The  o^st  of 
power  from  five  of  the  seven  plants  would  be 
materially  greater  than  the  assumed  pmce  of 
6.5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  estpiated 
power  output  and  power  revenues  frcs^  the 
plants  are  unsupported  and  appear  exag- 
gerated. Furthermore,  there  Is  no  asst^rance 
that  the  power  could  be  sold  at  the  required 
rate  of  6.5  mills  or  more  per  kllowattj-hour 
over  the  protracted  repayment  perlbd  of 
about  50  years,  considering  the  availability 
of  other  competing  sources  of  pow«^  and 
possible  obsolescence  of  hydroplants. 


(c)  There  la  grave  doubt  as  to  the  engl- 
neerlng  feasibility  of   the   Arkansas  power 
oazuil— one  of  the  major  features  of  the  pro- 
posed hydroelectric  development.    The  proj- 
ect plans  propoee  to  construct  and  operate 
this  unit  as  an  open  canal  (actuaUy  a  seriea 
of    open    canals    aggregating    60    mile*    In 
length)   to  convey  water  to  a  series  of  six 
powerplanta  between  the  vldnlty  of  l«ad- 
vlUe  and  Salida,  located  along  the  canyon  of 
the  Arkansas  River  at  elevations  of  over  7,000 
to  nearly   10.000  feet  above  eea  level  in  a 
rugged  mountain  region  where,  for  aeveral 
months  of  winter,  severe  Ice  and  snow  condi- 
tions prevail.    The  practicabUlty  of  operat- 
ing an  open  canal  under  such  conditions  is 
highly  questionable.     Under  similar  condi- 
tions on  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect in  Colorado  a  few  miles  to  the  north, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  found  It  neces- 
sary to  substitute  tunnels  and  covered  con- 
duits for  the  open  canals  originally  proposed. 
This  change  in  plans  has  been  stated  to  be 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  that  project  to  date  has  nearly 
quadrupled   over   the   estimates  offered   to 

Congress. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
reported  that  If  covered  ccmduite  are  found 
to  be  required,  the  total  construction  cost  of 
the  Frylngpan-Arkansas  project  would  be  in- 
creased about  $64  million  and  that  such  an 
Increase  would  render  the  project  unfeasible. 
An  additional  cost  of  »64  mUlion  for  the 
power  development  would  raise  the  total 
project  cost  to  $234  million  or  more — an  in- 
crease of  about  40  percent  over  the  Bureau's 
estimate. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  no  Bureau 
witness  contradicted  testimony  offered  in 
prior  hearings  of  the  increased  cost  of  con- 
struction if  covered  conduits  are  found  to  be 
required. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  economic 
Jvistlficatlon  and  financial  feasibility  of  the 
power  development  as  proposed  for  the  proj- 
ect is  highly  questionable,  which  casts 
doubt  on  the  feasibility  of  the  entire  project, 
(d)  The  high  coet  of  the  irrigation  fea- 
tures of  the  project — now  S236  per  acre 
construction  coet  few  a  supplenaental  water 
supply  of  0.6  acre-foot  per  acre,  which  is 
equivalent  to  » 1.1 56  per  acre  for  a  full  water 
supply — present  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
Justification  for  the  project  as  a  Federal 
reclamation  undertaking.  As  compared  to 
this  cost,  the  average  value  of  Irrigated 
farmland  In  the  area  does  not  exceed  $225 
per  acre.  If,  as  Indicated  by  testimony  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  witnesses,  the  serv- 
ice area  were  reduced  from  the  originally 
proposed  322.000  acres  to  280.000  acres  or  lees, 
the  cost  per  acre  would  be  Increased  pro- 
portionately by  10  percent  or  more. 

There  Is  no  assturance  that  the  irrigators 
could  or  would  pay  the  proposed  rate  of  15.40 
per  acre-foot  for  project  water.  (The  project 
planning  report  found  that  the  irrigators 
would  be  able  to  pay  only  $3.60  per  acre- 
foot.)  Moreover,  estimated  repayments  from 
conservancy  district  taxes  appear  to  be  over- 
optlmlstlc  and  not  fully  assured.  It  appears 
Improbable,  therefore,  that  Irrigation  reve- 
nues as  estimated  could  or  would  be  realized. 
(e)  The  economic  Justification  of  the  proj- 
ect is  claimed  on  the  basis  of  an  unrealtstle 
evaluation  of  benefits  and  costs  with  bene- 
fits estimated  over  a  period  of  100  years, 
which  Is  highly  speculative.  Large  Indirect 
benefits  are  Included. 

One  of  the  most  startling  features  of  the 
testimony  offered  to  the  Congress  this  year 
Is  the  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
that  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  irrigation 
features  of  the  project  based  on  estimated 
direct  benefits  are  In  excess  of  1  to  1  ratio. 
This  Is  the  same  project  on  which  the  same 
witnesses  have  appeared  before  prior  Con- 
gresses and  stated  that  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  the  irrigation  features  of  the  project,  based 
on  estimated  direct  benefits  on  th«  basis  of 


a  60-yesr  payout  period,  to  be  substantially 
leas  than  1  to  1.  This  complete  change  of 
testimony  by  tbs  same  pe<^e  on  tbs  figuring 
of  cost-benefit  ratio  is  further  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  their  economic  Justification  is  based 
on  an  unrealistic  evaluation  of  benefit  costs. 

3.  The  Arkansas  River  development  fea- 
tures of  the  project  appear  to  be  a  feasible 
reclamation  undertaking  which  could  be 
authorised  as  a  separate  unit,  excluding  the 
costly  and  uneconomic  transmountaln  diver- 
sion and  power  features  of  the  project. 

It  apiieara  from  the  report  of  the  Btoreau 
Of  Reclamation  (H.  Doc.  187,  83d  Cong.)  that 
the  Arkansas  River  development  feetures  of 
the  Frylngpan-Arkansas  project  could  be  car- 
ried out  independentiy  of  the  proposed  trans- 
mountaln diversion  features  as  a  financially 
feasible  undertaking  vmder  existing  reclama- 
tion law.  A  capital  cost  ot  $50  million  would 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  such  a  development, 
including  the  cost  of  municipal  water-supply 
delivery  systems.  The  relmburseble  cost  d 
the  water  supply  Itself  aggregating  03.000 
acre-feet  a  year  would  be  only  010,6004)00. 

The  Bureau's  report  indicates  that  the 
Arkansas  River  development  by  itself  would 
have  subetantial  benefits.  A  large  benefit 
would  be  realised  from  the  fiood  control 
provided  by  the  Pueblo  Reservoir.    In  addi- 


tion, the  iMTOJect  could  provide  mxmlclpal 
water  in  the  same  ankount  as  estimated  tor 
tbe  proposed  project  (nsmely.  30.800  acre- 
feet)  as  well  as  71.600  acre-feet  for  supple- 
mental irrigation,  which  would  materially  re- 
lieve present  shortages  in  supply. 

TlM  remainder  of  the  project  as  proposed, 
including  the  transmountaln  diversion  fea- 
tures and  the  power  system  and  involving 
a  cost  of  about  $110  million,  should  be  de- 
ferred for  further  consideration  of  questions 
of  feasibility  and  economic  JustifleaUon. 
Such  a  procedure  would  be  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  originally  made  by  both 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  reporting  on  the  project. 

4.  Testimony  before  the  committee  dur- 
ing extended  bearings  last  year  as  weU  as 
this  year  indicates  beyond  refute  that  this 
project  is  not  in  tbe  best  interest  at  either 
our  national  economy  or  the  agricultural 
problem  that  confronts  the  entire  Nation. 
This  was  substantiated  by  facts  and  figures 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  in  prepared 
statements  and  in  response  to  questions 
raised  during  the  course  of  the  testimony. 

Tbe  following  utilization  of  the  280.000 
acres  was  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation: 
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It  was  further  stated  by  Ur.  Toung.  presi- 
dent of  the  Southeastern  Water  Oonservaaey 
District  that  the  Arkansas  Valley  presentiy 
produces  approsimately  80.000  head  of  cattle. 
140.000  lambs.  860,000  turkeys  and  chickena. 
and  14,500  milk  cows  each  year.  In  response 
to  questioning  he  indicated  that  there  would 
be  substantial  increases  in  the  production 
of  each  of  these  livestock  categories  were 
the  project  to  become  a  reality. 

Wltbont  further  details  relative  to  each 
of  these  mptfr^^^r  producta.  let  us  rrwmtne 
briefly  the  degree  to  which  the  present  agrl- 
eultural  surplus  problenx  would  be  aggran 
vated  by  the  Increased  production  of  these 
agricultural  commodities. 

First,  we  note  that  there  would  be  In  ad- 
dition to  the  anticipated  increase  in  live- 
stock production,  an  annual  increase  of 
116.000  tons  of  alfalfa  hey.  S  mlUion  btishels 
of  small  grains,  I6a;,000  tons  at  sugarbeets. 
and  2.2  millifm  pounds  of  beans.  These  in- 
creases would  come  about  in  direct  conflict 
to  actions  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
Congress  during  recent  months  as  well  as 
all  of  the  years  in  which  the  Oougreas  has 
legislatively  tried  to  reduce  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. 

There  sre  presentiy  In  the  soil  bank  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  1,390381  acres  whUe 
tliroughout  the  entire  Nation  there  are  un- 
der similar  contracts  roughly  22  million 
acres.  A  very  high  percentage  of  these  acres 
have  been  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  other  hay 
crops,  and  farmers  who  have  contracts  for 
these  acres  are  not  permitted  to  either  cat 
hay  or  graas  this  land.  In  other  words.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  taks  4.767  fazma  in 
Colorado  and  303.418  farms  throughout  the 
Nation  out  of  production  at  a  total  cost  to 
the    taxpayer   of    $337,986,884.     Tills   is   the 


amount  of  money  that  is  paid  to  partici- 
pating farmers  for  not  harvesting  any  agri- 
cultural conunodity  or  cutting  hay  (alfalfa) 
on  these  acrea.  It  is  rather  obvious  that  the 
authorisation  of  this  project  costing  $170 
million  In  order  to  increase  the  productiosi 
of  hay  U  in  direct  conflict  with  the  soil  benk 
contract  expenditures. 

Figures  indicate  an  increased  productkm 
of  over  2  million  bushels  of  small  grains  per 
year.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  same  kind  of 
direct  conflict.  Figures  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  June  I.  1061, 
Indicate  that  the  State  of  Colorado  had  a 
■ignup  to  cxaxiply  with  the  newly  enacted 
feed-grain  program  which  would  divert  818,- 
000  acres  at  an  immediate  cost  of  over  $2 
mniwm  to  the  taxpayer.  For  the  entire  Ma- 
Maa.  the  diverted  acreage  anxmnts  to  over 
M  '"»"t^«»  acres  at  a  cost  of  over  $312  mU- 
lion. Again,  we  see  a  direct  conflict  and  a 
doubling  up  of  expenditures. 

The  production  of  sugarbeets  would  be  In- 
ereaaed  by  160.000  tons  annually  at  the  tax- 
payers' e9q;>eiMe.  while  as  recentiy  as  May  17 
arwi  18,  the  Agrtculture  Coaamittee  held 
bearings,  and  heard  testimony  for  3  days 
frooi  farmers  who  expressed  a  desire  to  raise 
sugarbeets  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  If 
legislation  could  be  enacted  which  wanld 
only  permit  tbem  to  do  so.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  response  to  these  requests  which 
have  been  preralent  for  more  than  20  years. 
In  fact,  these  farmers  have  been  dented  this 
desire  for  all  of  these  years  because  at  exist- 
ing limitations  in  the  productlost  of  sugar- 
twcts 


Let  us  look  brtefly  at  tbe  livestock  sttua- 
Uon.  and  it  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the 
project  will  substantially  Increase  the  pro- 
duction of  sheep  and  lambs.     According  to 


a  releaas  by  tbe  Department  of  Acrtcolturs 
on  June  1.  1061.  tt  has  bean  nBosssery  Um 
the  D^Mkrtment  to  purchaas  UjHiljOOO 
pounds  of  iamb  at  a  eosi  to  ths  taxpayer  oC 
04388.000  in  ocdw  to  In^Kore  lamb  prices 
to  producers.  This  eost  repreesnts  pugchaaes 
during  the  short  period  a:  time  from  the  27th 
of  Februikry  1061  to  June  1. 1061. 

In  addition,  the  Departoieat  of  Africul- 
ture  indicates  as  of  June  21.  lOftl.  that  for 
the  1060  marketing  year,  la  order  to  bring 
the  average  wool  price  up  to  prevtoualy 
announced  levels,  it  has  bean  necessary  for 
them  to  make  payments  which  amount  to 
47.6  percent  of  the  returns  that  each  pro- 
ducer received  from  the  sale  of  wool  dur- 
ing this  year.  The  total  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram for  the  1060  marketing  year  waa 
$63388.000.  There  have  been  Uka  expendi- 
tures In  other  categorlss  of  livestock  produc- 
tion, most  notably  In  the  production  of 
turkeys  and  chickens. 

These  figures  surely  exemplify   moat  ex- 
plldtiy  the  degree  to  which  the  ABaertcan 
taxpayer   by   the   approval   of    this   project 
wiU  be  called  upon  to  fumlah  doUais  tha« 
will  only  aggravate  and  cause  additional  ex- 
penditures in  other  areas  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  reduce  surpluses.    Juct  as  aignlflramt 
is  the  fsct  thst  if  we  have  any  hopes  of 
effecting  an  Improvement  in  our  agricultural 
problem  or  even  holding  our  own.  it  will  be 
necessary   for  farm  families  in  other  areas 
to  make  comparable  reductions  in  the  pro- 
duction of  alfalfa  hay.  small  grains,  sugar- 
beeta.  and  Uvestock.    This  they  wUl  be  oaUed 
upon  to  do  at  great  sacrifice  to  their  iadivld- 
nal  farm  operation  and  at  erpewew  to  the 
taxpayer.    It  seems  not  only  unfair  iNii  die- 
criminatory  that  on  the  one  iumd  we  aak 
farm  families  to  make  sutostaatlal  sacrifices 
in  order  to  alleviate  a  surplus  problem  and 
tn  other  instances  we  provide  large  expeedi- 
tures  of  public  funds  so  as  to  permit  otheas 
to  expand  their  production  capacities.    Such 
a  program  surely  does  not  leave  any  inrttra- 
tion  of  either  fiscal  rssponslbillty  or  equity 
among  farm  tamlUes  throughout  tlie  Natlcm. 
WhUe  this  program  calls  for  an  initial  ap- 
proprUtion  of  $170  minion,  this  is  only  a 
small  pBiTX  of  what  the  actual  cost  at  tbim 
project  WiU  be  to  the  Nation   during  the 
years  ahead.    For  It  will  l»e  necessary  to  ex- 
pend additional  large  sums  m  order  to  pay 
for  the  storage  c€  surplus  cosnmodlties  pro- 
duced by  virtue  of  this  project  or  to  make 
payments  to  other  farm  families  for  tedtic- 
tlons  in  their  production  that  may  lie  eom- 
psrable  to  theee  increases. 

This  project  Indicates  the  degree  to  irtxl<A 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Barean  of 
Reclamation,  in  recommending  this  prejeet, 
Is  in  direct  conflict  with  aU  reeommeDda- 
tions  and  suggestions  to  Improve  the  agrl- 
culttu-al  situation  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  While  this  project  proposes 
Increases  In  production  of  agrlcuItTiral  com- 
modities, the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  Is 
very  vigorously  proposing  programs  that 
place  restrictions  and  controls  on  seg- 
ments of  agriculture  to  inroduee  lees. 

nierefore.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  proj- 
ect is  not  in  compnanoe  with  either  the  agri- 
cultural or  the  economic  needs  of  the  Wi- 
tion.  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

6.  From  evidence  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted over  the  years  from  a  number  of 
persons  and  organlxaUona  on  the  western 
slope  of  Colorado,  from  where  the  water  In- 
volved would  be  diverted,  strong  objections 
to  the  entire  project  have  been  registered. 
The  changes  In  the  present  bm  ftxun  prior 
hfT)»  have  not  flt""*"^**^  the  adverse  testi- 
mcuij.  Ihe  people  on  the  western  slope  of 
Colorado  feel  that  the  economj  of  the  west- 
em  slope  will  be  damaged  by  the  taktng  of 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  where 
the  sui^ly  is  already  short,  and  placing  It 
In  the  Arkansas  RlTer  Bailn.  where  the 
present  supply  has  not  been  fully  used, 
•niey.  as  well  as  some  of  the  members  ot 
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tb«  OoooBlttM  Oh.  XntMior  vaA  lamiUr  Af  • 
fMn.  half  no  oonfldinM  In  th*  optnttng 
nrlnel01«  In  th«  bill  In  oonntotlon  wlttk 
UM  at  vattr  on  both  th«  •uMrn  «nd  wmU 
•m  alOBM  of  Oolorwlo.  Baaldttti  of  tbo 
wwtern  slope  tan  feurful  that  thia  and  ta- 
tur«  traa«moantaln  dlvanlons  will  atunt 
the  economic  derelopinent  of  an  area  which 
bolda  enormous  industrial  potential  assum- 
Ing  there  la  water  to  aerre  it. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  Colorado  Water  Board  appeared  and 
teetifled  in  faTor  of  this  project,  the  same 
board  tor  years  questioned  the  advisability 
of  transmountain  dlTersion  in  the  Ban  Juan- 
Chama  project  heretofore  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
pointing  out  that  if  the  San  Juan-Chama 
diversion  were  authorised  it  might  adversely 
affect  the  development  of  a  portion  of  the 
western  slope  of  Colorado. 

6.  This  bill  for  the  first  time  puts  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Beclamation  in  the  business  of  su1»idizing 
public  echools  in  the  district  served  by  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project. 

Despite  its  adverse  report  on  this  provi- 
sion by  both  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  committee 
has  oontintied  to  keep  this  provision  in  the 

bUl. 

7.  In  prior  bills  no  attempt  was  made  to 
protect  existing  water  rights.  In  an  effort 
to  show  that  these  rights  were  now  being 
protected  the  committee  went  far  beyond 
psotectton  and  now  has  made  this  bill  a 
vehicle  for  Institution  of  a  multiplicity  of 
suits  under  any  and  all  ciroumstcmces  and 
by  any  and  all  persons. 

Section  0(e)  of  the  bill,  beginning  on  line 
10  through  the  end  of  the  section  on  page  12 
contains  the  following  language : 

"Any  person  or  entity  whose  rights  may 
be  affected,  impaired,  or  infringed  upon  by 
reason,  or  as  a  result,  of  such  nonconpliance 
may  pr^tiTttAin  an  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
in  the  VS.  District  Coiirt,  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Colorado  seeking  appropriate  re- 
lief, and  consent  is  hereby  given  to  the 
joinder  of  the  United  States,  1|rc  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  his  sul>oraBLnate  officials, 
employees,  and  agents  as  a  party  or  parties 
to  such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  as  a  de- 
fendant or  otherwise." 

This  language  constitutes  an  open  invita- 
tion to  unnecessarily  burden  the  operation 
of  this  project,  intended  for  the  l>en«fit  of 
all  the  people,  with  a  multiplicity  of  indi- 
vidual suits  with  diverse  claims  for  relief, 
which  cotild  well  involve  the  actual  operation 
of  the  project  in  the  injunctive  processes  of 
the  courts. 

Despite  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  delete  this  language  it  was 
retained  by  the  c<nnmittee. 

8.  The  changes  in  the  present  bill  from 
former  bills  by  substituting  the  Buedi  Res- 
ervoir for  the  Aspen  Reservoir  will  work  an 
undue  hardship  on  the  Aspen  area  for  a 
numlier  of  reasons : 

(a)  It  leaves  the  Aspen  area  without  any 
replacement  storage,  while  at  the  same  time 
containing  the  same  collection  system  which 
can  only  help  those  downstream  from  the 
Basalt  project. 

(b)  The  bill  directs  the  additional  di- 
version above  Aspen  of  14,000  acre-feet 
through  the  Twin  Lakes  diversion. 

0.  The  original  development  plan  and  a 
water  rl^t  decree  of  June  20,  1958.  for  the 
basalt  project  provided  fca:  full  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Fryingpan  River  in  western 
Colorado.  The  supplemental  consent  decree, 
api»t>ved  by  the  district  cotirt  of  Oarfleld 
Cotmty.  COlo..  August  3. 1950.  established  an 
eqiul  priority  date  of  July  29,  1957,  for  the 
use  of  the  TTylngpan  River  water  for  serving 
both  projects. 

Obviously,  in  reaching  this  consent  agree- 
ment it  was  necessary  that  a  part  of  the 
water  previously  deereed  to  the  basalt  proj- 
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cree  in  and  of  itself  makes  the  water  supply 
uncertain.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  gftve 
testimony  that  they  only  had  records  ove*'  a 
34-year  period.  To  be  workable,  the  project 
required  all  of  the  waters  collected  from  ihe 
collection  system  on  the  Pryingpan  and  the 
Aspen  Reservoir  on  Hunter  Creek  to  m^ke 
the  necessary  diversions.  The  consent  de- 
cree clearly  shows  that  the  necessary  wtlter 
for  this  project  is  therefore  unavailable. 

10.  The  costs  disclosed  by  this  bill  are  not 
all  that  would  be  necessary  because  theplll 
authorizes  a  study  of  a  reservoir  to  be  Xsyilt 
at  a  later  date  on  Castle  Creek. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  as  well  as  mf ny 
others  reflected  in  the  material  which  tras 
presented  to  the  committee,  this  legl^- 
tion,  which  involves  an  expendltxore  of  $169.- 
905.000  together  with  an  additional  $84  tril- 
lion if  covered  condxiits  are  found  t<r  be 
required,  should  not  be  approved  until  there 
is  a  real  economic  Justification  which  to  4<ite 
has  not  been  presented.  11 

John  P.  SATLoa.       || 
John  Ktl. 

J.    E:aNXST    WHAarqli. 
Odin  Lanoen. 
Craig  Hosmxb. 
James  A.  Hai.zt. 
D.  S.  Saund. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  oon- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  I  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remijrks, 
an  editorial  recently  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ReC0bd, 
as  follows: 

Misleading  the  Taepatze 

The  House  in  Washington  has  almost, cer- 
tainly put  something  over  on  the  taxp4yers 
by  authorizing  $170  million  for  constrviOtlon 
of  a  reclamation  project  In  Colorado.  |:ven 
before  any  appropriation  is  added,  it  m  ad- 
mitted that  this  figure  is  at  least  $100  Imll- 
lion  below  the  final  coet. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  skepticism  at>out 
the  whole  project.  This  would  bring  Water 
from  the  upper  Colorado  River  through  the 
Continental  Divide  to  the  basin  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  in  southeastern  Colorado,  whflre  It 
woxild  be  used  for  power  and  Irrlgittlon. 
The  need  for  more  irrigated  land  in  a  time 
of  gigantic  surpluses  may  also  be  ques- 
tioned, though  some  farslghted  observers 
think  it  may  be  needed  within  16  yeani. 

The  precedent  which  causes  doubts  IS  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompeon  project.  nOTthwest 
of  Denver.  Here  the  same  legislative  tactics 
were  used.  "Hie  Colorado  River  is  daismed 
at  Oranby.  the  water  is  pumped  Into  a  huge 
reservoir  and  flows  by  gravity  through  the 
divide  to  irrigate  the  eastern  slope. 

This  started,  too,  as  a  somewhat  m^est 
project,  but  more  and  more  money  was 
added  in  succeeding  years.  By  the  time  the 
tunnel  was  driven  and  water  was  floVing, 
the  operation's  cost  had  mounted  to  Iclose 
to  a  billlfxi  dollars. 

The  so-called  Fryingpan-Arkansas  ix^der- 
taklng  looks  like  a  case  of  "here  we  go  acaln." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mcfdam 
President,  I  hope  the  Senators  who  are 
advocating  the  passage  of  this  biliwill 
at  least  accept  this  amendment.  Then 
we  will  know  that  the  project  wlU  not 
cost  more  than  the  $170  mlllion,|  the 
amoimt  which  has  been  presented  tlit>  the 
Senate.  ^ 


To     what     bill     Is     the     amendment 
submitted? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  amendment  Is  submitted 
to  House  bill  2206,  which  we  have  now 
taken  up  in  lieu  of  Senate  bill  284.  I 
understand  that  House  bUl  2206  is  now 
before  the  Senate.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  amendment  Is  submitted  to 
page  11,  beginning  in  line  22,  and  page 
12  of  House  bill  2206. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  what  I  imder- 
stood.  Madam  President.  So  we  now 
have  this  amendment,  which  has  been 
submitted  to  House  bill  2206. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  m  the  other  body.  If 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  with  the 
result  that  this  bill  would  have  to  go  to 
conference,  that  would  be  a  good  way 
to  kill  the  bill.  So  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  wiUidraw  his 
amendment. 

Now.  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  reclama- 
tion projects,  let  me  describe  the  history 
of  some  of  the  recent  projects  vmder  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act:    Contracts   for   the   Glen   Canyon. 
Flaming  Gorge,  the  Navajo,  and  partic- 
ipating projects  today  are  $50  million 
below   the   estimated   costs — below   the 
estimated  authorizations.    It  is  my  hope 
and  belief  that  in  connection  with  this 
project — which  has  been  studied  and  re- 
studied — we  can   keep   well   below    the 
$170  million.     I  do  not  know  whether 
that  wlU  be  possible;  but  I  think  it  is  not 
good  business  sense  to  Impose  such  a 
limitation.    Suppose,  after  years  of  con- 
struction   and    after   the   Government 
had  invested  $170  million  ia  the  project, 
a  point  were  reached  where  it  was  found 
that  a  small  additional  amount  would  be 
needed  if  the  project  were  to  be  efficiently 
completed.   This  amendment  would  then 
make  it  Impossible  for  the  project  to  be 
finished.     That  almost  happened  with 
the    Colorado-Big    Thompson    project^ 
which  now  is  way  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
has  brought  great  revenues  to  the  U.SL 
Treasury. 

I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  to  the  able  Senator  f  rcmi  Wis- 
consin that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  are  great  fighters  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers,  and  I  commend  both  of  them 
for  it.  But  I  say  this  amendment  is  not 
the  proper  way  to  proceed. 

This  bill  should  be  voted  either  up  or 
down,  on  its  merits;  but  we  should  not 
kill  the  bill  by  adopting  an  amendment 
of  this  sort — and  it  could  happen  that  the 
bill  would  thus  be  killed,  because  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  require  a 
conference  with  the  House.  We  now 
have  the  House  bill  before  us;  and  we 
should  vote  it  either  up  or  down,  on  ita 
merits. 

My  able  colleague  [Mr.  Axxott]  is  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  that  committee  can  watch  these 
expenditures. 


By  the  same  token,  if  the  point  were 
reached  where  only  a  few  additional  mil- 
lion dollars  were  needed,  It  would  be 
senseless  to  strmngle  the  project  and  lose 
the  investment,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  project  is  so  vital  to  the  West. 

We  know  how  difficult  is  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  the  other  body ;  and 
I  hope  that  sitxiation  will  be  considered 
by  all  Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  intended  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  from  now  on  the  Senate 
should  not  attempt  to  amend  any  House 
bill  for  fear  of  the  necessity  for  holding 
a  conference  with  the  House. 

Why  cannot  there  be  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  this  bill?  What  is  there  in 
the  bill  which  would  result  in  its  death 
in  a  conference? 

One  of  the  major  points  made  by  the 
House  committee  members  who  filed  the 
minority  views  was  that  the  bill  did  not 
disclose  the  true  costs  of  the  project; 
they  feared  that  the  project  would  cost 
substantially  more  than  $170  million. 

Now  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
says  their  fears  are  imfounded.  If  so,  we 
should  adopt  the  amendment  and  thus 
allay  their  fears.  Perhaps  then  they 
would  look  more  favorably  upon  the  bin. 
I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
objection  to  the  amendment,  unless,  as 
those  seven  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee have  said,  the  project  will  cost 
substantially  more  than  $170  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  DOUOIiAS.  Madam  President,  is 
the  vote  now  to  be  taken  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  or  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill? 

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
[Putting  the  queslion.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  on  this  question  I  ask  for  the 

yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
when  I  came  to  the  Chamber  this  after- 
noon. I  expected  to  vote  against  this  bilL 
For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  we  were 
spending  excessive  amounts  of  money  for 
irrigation  in  high-altitude  regions  of  the 
Mountain  States.  When  I  flr^t  came  to 
this  body  I  opposed  a  big  irrigation  proj- 
ect for  Idaho  where  the  costs  were,  in 
my  judgment,  very  excessive.  I  opposed 
the  irrigation  features  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado project,  where  the  expenditures  per 
acre  In  some  cases  ran  over  $1,000,  and 
where,  with  interest,  in  many  cases,  the 
costs  were  even  more  than  ttiat. 

I  feel  that  in  the  past  the  political 
power  of  the  Mountain  States  Senators 
has  been  thrown  around  in  an  excessive 
fashion.  The  eight  Mountain  States, 
with  their  16  Senators,  have  tremendous 


bargaining  power  on  the  floor  of  this 
body.  And,  as  a  result,  in  the  past  they 
have  been  able  to  get  appropriations  for 
irrigation  projects  to  bring  more  land 
into  cultivation  and  to  grow  more  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  at  a  time  when  we  in 
the  Middle  West  are  being  compelled  to 
retire  grain  land.  They  have  caused  us 
to  help  finance  direct  injuries  to  us. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  most  of  these 
irrigation  projects,  as  we  get  away  from 
the  low  altitudes  and  get  into  altitudes 
where  the  growing  season  is  short,  run 
extremely  high. 

While  the  principal  of  Government 
expenditures  for  reclanuition  is  returned 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  no  Interest 
is  returned,  and  the  money  which  is  re- 
turned then  goes  into  a  pool  which  is 
used  for  more  reclamation.  There  is 
therefore  a  very  heavy  subsidy  which  the 
taxpayers  have  to  meet. 

All  this  is  done  at  a  time  when  the 
Middle  West  Is  compelled  to  suffer  from 
low  farm  prices  and  lack  of  supports  be- 
cause, for  some  reason  or  another,  we 
do  not  seem  to  make  much  of  an  impres- 
sion on  the  administration  in  power  or  on 
Senators  from  tbe  Moxmtain  States. 
And  so  I  have  felt  that  both  the  Interests 
of  my  section  and  the  interests  of  my 
coimtry  dictated  opposition  to  these  rec- 
lamation projects. 

In  the  last  hour  or  two  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  statement  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll]  and  to  read  his  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mxx].  I  have  reached  a  tentative  con- 
clusion to  support  this  bill,  for  certain 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  while  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  stressed  this 
fact  particularly,  though  he  mentioned 
it,  a  large  portion  of  the  expenditures 
will  be  to  provide  tulded  water  for  the 
great  air  center  at  Colorado  l^rings.  I 
do  not  think  the  air  center  should  have 
been  located  in  Colorado,  but  it  is  located 
there,  and  It  is  highly  important  ttiat  it 
should  have  adequate  water. 

Tlie  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  hitherto 
a  pleasure  and  vacation  resort,  is  obvi- 
ously going  to  be  a  very  large  city;  and, 
in  the  national  interest,  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  stressed,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  be  furnished  with  ade- 
quate water. 

I  have  also  believed  that  the  Moun- 
tain States  and  the  Pacific  coast  should 
have  steel  plants,  and  the  historic  steel 
plant  at  Pueblo  needs  water. 

Furthermore,  as  the  junior  Senator 
frcxn  Colorado  has  pointed  out  that  no 
new  laxKl  is  going  to  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  I  think  perhaps  that  has 
been  the  decisive  factor  entering  my 
mind.  We  should  not  bring  new  land 
into  cultivation  through  these  irrigation 
projects.  But  I  can  well  understand 
how  farmers  on  land  now  cultivated, 
many  of  whom  went  through  the  Dust 
Bowl  experience  of  the  1930's.  should 
have  some  degree  of  protection,  and  I 
think  the  addition  of  about  five-eighths 
of  an  acre-foot  for  280,000  acres  will 
help  to  stabilize  their  production  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  survive. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
been  very  persuasive  in  getting  me  to 
change  my  position. 


Let  me  say  that  Z  hav*  bean  palmtf, 
however,  by  the  attitude  of  oUmt  8«d- 
ators  from  the  Mountain  Btatai  who 
have  turned  a  detf  ear  to  tht  pUtht  of 
Middle  West  agriculture  and  to  th«  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  and.  in  a  Mose.  I  am 
trsrlng  to  return  good  for  evil.  Tills  Is 
not  a  critlcion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  because  he  has  always 
supported  these  measures  from  a  broad 
national  point  of  view,  but  this  has  not 
been  universally  true. 

But  I  do  want  to  serve  notice  that 
this  vote  of  mine  is  an  exception.  I  am 
not  converted  to  the  general  principle  of 
spending  more  money  to  bring  mto  culti- 
vation additional  land  not  now  needed. 

If  we  should  ever  reach  the  point 
where  we  do  need  the  land.  I  am  ready 
to  consider  it;  but  it  is  certainly  an  in- 
sane policy  to  retire  land  on  the  one 
hand  at  the  same  time  we  are  bringing 
additional  land  into  culthration  on  the 
oUier. 

So.  somewhat  reluctantly,  but  per- 
suaded by  the  arguments  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  I  shall  vote  "yea" 
on  the  bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  wilUng- 
ness  of  the  Middle  West  to  cooperate 
with  the  Moimtain  States  may  cause 
some  change  in  the  attitude  of  certain 
other  Senators  from  the  Mountain 
States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  mtends  to 
vote  "Nay."  I  shall  do  so  notwithstand- 
ing that  I  have  great  admiratioa  and 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll],  who  has  made  an  do- 
quent  and  extremely  persuasive  state- 
ment for  the  bllL  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  vote  against  a  project  so  eloquently 
and  sincerely  siipported  by  him. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  I  hope 
the  fine  fight  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  made  against  this  kind  of 
pr(^?osaI  serves  notice  that  when  the 
Gunnison-Arkansas  project.  which 
would  expand  this  project  and  make  it 
almost  10  times  as  expensive  and  10 
times  as  abundant  in  water,  comes  up 
for  consideration,  we  will  resist  it  at 
every  step. 

Congress  Is  fooling  itself  if  it  feels 
that  projects  of  this  sort  are  self-liq- 
uidating and  self-sniQiorting  in  a  fi- 
nancial sense.  It  is  true  that  the  Irri- 
gating farmers  will  return  about  $46 
million  of  the  cost  of  the  irrlgatkm  fea- 
tures of  this  project,  while  the  power 
users  will  return  the  other  $20  million 
of  the  total  $66  million  cost  of  the  irri- 
gation. But  the  use  of  this  money  is 
interest  free.  The  rest  of  the  Nation  is 
giving  a  subsidy  to  these  fanners,  above 
and  beyond  the  subsidies  they  are  al- 
ready getting,  in  order  to  grow  more 
surpluses  such  as  sugarbeets. 

The  amount  of  this  interest  subsidy 
has  been  estimated  to  be  at  least  $50 
to  $60  million  over  the  50-year  repay- 
ment period.  It  would  be  more  than 
this  if  the  recent  increases  in  the  Oov- 
emment  borrowing  rate  were  taken  mto 
account. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  this  Senator  to 
understand — and  we  have  asked  the 
Agriculture  Department  how  It  can  justi- 
fy it — ^how  they  csm  use  2.5  percent  as 
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»  dlaeouDt  factor  in  order  to  calculate 
the  bonefit-coet  ratio,  when  the  risks. 
the  alternative  return  availaUe.  and  the 
ooet  of  the  long-term  borrowing  to  the 
Fedoral  GoYemment  are  all  higher. 
Yet  the  ben^tts  which  were  placed  in  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  this  project  are  very 
\}}gh  M  the  result  of  using  this  low  dis- 
count rate  which  has  the  effect  of  in- 
flating^the  amount  of  benefits  discount- 
ing for  the  dilfer«ice  in  time. 

It  Is  ftiy*  strange  that  in  the  cases 
where  the  beneficiaries  are  required  to 
reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the 
FMeral  funds,  unlike  the  case  of  the 
irrigation  beneficiaries,  they  are  required 
only  to  pay  interest  calctilated  at  2.6 
percent  a  year.  Again,  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  not  been  able  to  borrow 
l<nig-term  funds  at  this  rate  since  the 
forties,  suggests  that  those  who  allegedly 
are  to  r^ay  all  the  costs  of  the  project 
shoiild  be  required  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of  borrowing  the  money  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  has  been  forced 
to  pay. 

Some  of  these  calculations  are  Includ- 
ed in  a  study  by  Otto  Eckstein,  entitled 
"Water  Resource  Development." 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion  of  ir- 
rigation. Dr.  Eckstein  says  this  is  re- 
ferring to  devices  which  are  used  to 
Justify  these  projects: 

All  of  these  detlcea  interfere  with  sound 
formation  of  public  policy.  They  mislead 
the  pubUc  and  the  Congress  into  thinking 
that  the  projects  as  a  whole  are  self-sup- 
porting. By  their  technical  obscurity  they 
hide  both  the  sise  and  the  source  of  the 
subsidy.  They  make  it  impossible  for  the 
public  and  the  Congress  to  see  the  financial 
issues  clearly,  and  they  p  event  a  Judgment 
on  the  question  whether  Irrigation  projects 
are  worth  the  subsldleB  which  they  entail. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  change  irrigation 
law  to  eorreepond  to  the  actual  conditions  of 
project  finance.  Congress  might  appropriate 
funds  to  build  a  project,  to  indicate  what 
■hare  of  the  cost  is  to  be  repaid  by  irriga- 
txat,  what  share  is  to  be  financed  out  of 
power  revenues,  and  finally,  what  share  is 
to  be  a  subsidy  out  of  general  revenues.  If 
the  present  laws  are  accepted  to  be  beyond 
cliange.  the  issue  could  stlU  be  made  to 
emerge  in  its  true  proportions  if  the  finan- 
cial analysis  of  each  project  report  would 
include  figu  es  which  indicate  the  size  and 
the  source  of  the  variotis  studies. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  portion  of  Mr.  Eck- 
stein's book  devoted  to  "Financial  Analy- 
sis." pages  226  through  236,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcou>  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

B.    mfAMCIAI.    AMALT8I8 

9.  Subsidies  in  irrigation 
Federal  irrigation  projects  are  usually  only 
authorized  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  total 
revenues  which  can  be  collected  exceed  the 
total  costs  except  for  the  costs  allocated  to 
navigation,  flood  control,  or  other  nonreim- 
bursable purposes.^  The  requirement  does 
not  mean  that  each  reimbursable  purpose 
must  be  financed  out  of  funds  received  in 
payment  for  that  purpose;  it  applies  only  to 
the  sum  of  revenues  versus  total  reimburs- 


able costs.  Irrigation  revenues  must  be  o^l- 
lected  in  40  annual  payments  which  need  fjot 
start  till  a  development  period  of  10  ye^*"^ 
has  passed.*  , 

There    are   a   nvimber   of   reasons    whljch 
make  it  Impoeslble  for  irrigation  revenues 
to  be  Bufllcient  to  meet  the  cost  of  irriga- 
tion   on   most   Federal    projects    of   recent 
years.    At  first  glance  one  might  expect  that 
if  the  benefits  exceeded  the  costs,  it  shoiild 
be  possible  to  raise  revenues  equal  to  co^ts, 
but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  coUecttlon 
of  revenue  from  those  who  reap  public  or 
Indirect  benefits   would    require    a    form   of 
collection  other  than  the  contractual  pay- 
ments of  water  users.    Even  direct  beneflts, 
which  measxire  the  increase  In   income  of 
the  settlers,  do  not  provide  a  measure  of 
revenue  potential  since  it  Is  impossible  to 
charge  a  price  for  water  which  would  lefive 
the  incomes  of  irrigators  unchanged.    Smce 
one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  progmm 
is  the  creation  of  new  family-farm  oppor- 
tunities and  of  a  new  life  for  relatively  >por 
farmers,  payments  for  irrigation  water  mjust 
be  siifflciently  low  to  leave  them  slgnlflcal^tly 
better  off.     In  accordance  with   these  pb- 
Jectivei.  the  Irrigation  benenu  are  spr^ 
over  many  families,  each  of  whom  is  to  en- 
joy  an   Increase    In    Its   standard    of    UVfng. 
If  we  Euppoae  that  a  typical  family's  income 
is  raised  from  $1,000  to  $4,000  before  w»ter 
charges,  payments  of  more  than  $2,000  are 
hardly  possible,  which  would  produce  n«ve- 
nues  equal  to  only  two- thirds  of  direct  ben- 
efit. I 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  computes  the 
repayment  capacity  of  a  project  by  Sub- 
tracting a  family  living  allowance  for  every 
family  from  the  net  income  of  the  project. 
This  allowance,  which  varies  from  project 
to  project,  but  which  has  frequently  been 
set  equal  to  $2,350,  Is  based  on  the  cost  of 
a  certain  standard  of  living.  In  the  exaihple 
of  table  38,  direct  beneflts  of  $426,000  produce 
a  repayment  capacity  of  $277,500,  65  pefpent 
of  direct  beneflts. 

With  the  somewhat  contradictory  objec- 
tives of  full  repayment  and  of  raising  Ujrlng 
standards  for  the  people  on  the  projefit,  a 
number  of  devices  have  been  invented  wnlch 
make  It  possible  to  Justify  projects  dei^plte 
these  obstacles.  All  of  these  devices  are 
some  form  of  subsidy  to  irrigation  and  re- 
duce the  amount  of  repa3rment  which  the 
settlers  have  to  meet. 

The  original  Reclamation  Act  of  1903  em- 
bodied provision  for  the  most  important  of 
the  subsidies  now  in  use.*    It  called  foB  the 


^'^ater  Beaoiiroes  Zaw,"  the  Preaident'k 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission,  pp.  106. 
202-213. 


*Many  projects  have  been  granted  Much 
longer  periods  of  payment,  up  to  200  yeats  in 
some  cases.  See  Moley,  "What  Price  Fs^eral 
Reclamation?"  p.  88;  and  U.S.  Congress, 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  lobular 
Affairs.  "Construction  Costs  and  Repayttient 
on  Federal  Reclamation  Projects,"  conuAJlttee 
print,  September  1962,  p.  18. 

*  For  a  historical  account  of  repaymenit  re- 
quirements and  subsidies  see  Conunlislon 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Brani)h  of 
the  Oovernment,  "Task  Force  Repor^  on 
Water  Resources  and  Power,"  vol.  n,  "Utport 
of  the  Ta£k  Group  on  Reclamation  and 
Water  Supply"  (June  1955),  especially  pp. 
66^-671.  Also  see  "Application  of  the  I|iter- 
est  Component  of  Power  Revenue  ifrom 
Reclamation  Projects  Under  the  Solicitor's 
Opinion  and  the  CoUbran  Formula,"  by  Ic.  D. 
Curran,  in  "Task  Force  Report  on  Watet  Re- 
sources and  Power."  vol.  in,  pp.  1205*^1214. 
For  an  enonomlc  analysis  of  the  ptt^cing 
principles  implicit  in  the  present  systl^  of 
charges  based  on  repayment  capacity,  see  J. 
Margolls.  "Welfare  Criteria,  Pricing  anq  De- 
centralization of  a  Public  Service,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Bconomlcs  (August  li957) , 
pp.  448-463. 


repayment  of  all  costs,  but  did  not  consider 
Interest  to  be  a  cost.  This  means  that  the 
total  of  the  repayments  is  equal  to  the 
money  cost,  or  one-fortieth  of  the  total  a 
year. 

In  fact,  there  la  an  interest  cost  to  tb$ 
country  of  course — at  the  least  eqtud  Ur  the 
government  bond  rate  and  probably  equal 
to  twice  that  figure,  as  we  saw  in  chapter  IV. 
On  a  typical  irrigation  project,  with  a  de- 
velopment period  of  10  years  and  repayment 
in   40    annual    Installments,   the   resultant 
subsidy  can  easily  be  estimated.    The  actual 
payment   under   present   procedures  will   be 
2yj    percent  of  the  Investment,  which  will     > 
total  100  percent  after  40  years.    If  the  proj- 
ect were  to  pay  its  own  interest  cost  at  a 
rate  of  2»4  percent,  including  Interest  dic- 
ing the  development  period  and  on  the  un- 
amortized balance,  it  would  have  to  pay  a 
total  of  5.1  percent  for  interest  and  amorti- 
zation.   Thus  the  payments  of  the  settlers 
for   the   investment   in   the  project  would 
double.     In  terms  of  present  values,  if  the 
40  actual  payments  of  2^  percent  were  dis- 
counted to  the  period  of  construction,  they 
would   be  woith   49   percent  of  the  actual 
construction  cost.    Thus  this  one  element 
alone  leads  to  a  subsidy  of  half  the  cost,  paid 
by  the  Nation's  taxpayers  for  the  benefit  of 
the    irrigation    settlers,    even    if   they    meet 
their    repayment    schedules,    and    assuming 
only  a  minimal  interest  rate. 

But  the  subsidy  from  the  taxpayer  is  often 
much  larger,  though  the  form  Is  more  ob- 
scure and  misleading.     There  Is  a  group  of 
subsidies  to  irrigation,  which,  at  first  glance, 
appears  to  be  paid  by  the  beneficiaries  of 
other  purposes,  but  which  in  fact  is  still  paid 
by  the  taxpayer.    Until  1952,  these  subsidies 
took  the  following  form :  The  price  of  power 
was  set  on  the  basis  of  cost,  including  the 
cost  of  interest  at  3  percent  plus  repayment 
over  50  years;   but  the  Interest  component 
of  the  resultant  revenues  was  considered  to 
be  helping  to  repay  the  construction  cost  of 
irrigation.    This  practice  was  considered  Jus- 
tified by  interpreting  the  provisions  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  which  freed  irriga- 
tion   projects    from    interest    payments,    in 
such  a  way  that  the  power  features  were 
also  part  of  the  irrigation  project.     The  re- 
sultant subsidy  is  quite  large;  on  a  typical 
project,  with  power  Investment  equal  to  the 
irrigation  investment,  the  interest  compo- 
nent of  the  charge  for  the  investment  Is  40 
percent  of  the  total  charge  for  capital;  and 
If  all  of  it  is  applied  to  aid  in  repayment  of 
an  irrigation  investment  that  is  not  charged 
interest,  it  is  almoet  adequate  to  repay  the 
entire  Irrigation  investment.    In  fact,  pow- 
er was  never  assigned  more  of  the  irrigation 
cost  than   the  excess   above   computed   re- 
payment capacity;    but  for  the  16  projects 
which   include    both   power  and  irrigation. 
$512  million  out  of  the  expected  power  reve- 
nues of  $1,032  million  were  assigned  to  the 
repayment  of  irrigation  costs  am  of  January 
1,    1947,   which  is  50  percent   of  aU  power 
revenues.*     The  formula  suggests  that  it  is 
power  revenues  which  help  repay  the  irriga- 
tion cost.     In  fact,  power  users  pay  rates 
which  are  designed  to  do  no  more  than  re- 
tvtrn   the   power   investment  with   interest; 
the   rates   do  not   include   any   charge  for 
irrigation  repayment.     By  crediting  irriga- 
tion with  the  interest  component  of  power 
revenues,  the  total  revenues  to  be  received 
by  the  Treasury  are  diminished  and  this 
portion  of  the  cost  of  irrigation  is  shifted 
to  the  general  taxpayer. 

In  1952,  the  "interest  component  formula" 
was  replaced  by  a  new  device  which  appears 
to  answer  some  of  the  objections  raised 
against  its  predecessor,  though  it  is  Msen- 
tlally  very  similar.    It  was  flrst  applied  to  ths 


« U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  "How  Recla- 
maUon  Pays"  (1047) ,  p.  111. 


CoUbran,  Colo.,  project  *  and  Is  known  as  the 
Collbran  formula.  It  provides  for  repay- 
ment of  all  power  costs  including  interest 
at  3  percent  iind  of  the  costs  of  industrial 
and  municipal  water  supply  with  interest  at 
the  prevailing  long-term  Oovernment  bond 
rate.  After  these  purposes  have  completed 
their  ovm  repayment,  the  further  revenues 
that  they  will  produce  will  be  applied  to- 
ward repayin;;  that  part  of  irrigation  cost 
which  is  beyo7id  the  repayment  ability  of  the 
settlers.  The  formula  limits  the  repayment 
period  of  water  supply  to  60  years,  the  same 
as  the  \uual  practice  for  power.  Thus,  for 
the  first  50  yeirs  of  the  project's  life,  no  pay- 
ments are  made  for  irrigation  above  those  of 
which  the  settlers  are  capable.  From  the 
sixth  decade  on,  power  and  water  supply  will 
turn  over  all  their  revenues,  except  for  small 
op>erating  expenses,  to  repay  irrigation. 

Once  again  the  impression  is  created  that 
power  will  aid  irrigation,  and  that  the  project 
as  a  whole  li)  self-financing.  In  fact.  It  is 
still  the  taxpcyer  who  can  be  expected  to  pay 
most  of  the  subsidy,  the  magnitude  of  which 
will  be  little  changed.  The  reasons  are  not 
far  to  seek;  in  the  first  place,  the  size  of 
the  total  BUt>8id7  to  irrigation  will  remain 
the  same  since  the  irrigation  payments  are 
still  determined  by  repayment  capacity,  and 
nothing  else.  Second,  the  subsidy  from  the 
f  ailiure  to  charge  interest  on  the  irrigation  in- 
vestment is  much  compounded.  If  part  of 
the  irrigation  cost  is  not  repaid  for  60  to 
100  years,  the  interest  charge  which  has  been 
shifted  to  the  taxpayer  becomes  very  large. 
For  every  dollar  simk  into  irrigation  which 
is  repaid  witiiout  interest  after  76  years,  the 
taxpayer  must  make  interest  payments  of 
2  V^  cents  a  year  for  76  years. 

The  present  worth  of  these  payments  is 
84  cents,  leaving  only  16  cents  which  could 
be   shifted    t<>   other   p\irpaeee.      Whether   it 
will  be  shifted  cannot  be  discovered  for  60 
years,  but  tbere  is  good  reason  to  doubt  it, 
for  it  presupposes   that  it  wlU  be  possible 
to  set  power  rates  and  rates  on  water  supply 
in  the  remote;  future  which  will  be  adequate 
for  this  purpose.    In  the  case  of  power,  the 
rapid  rate  of  technological  progress  which  is 
driving  down  the  costs  of  power  from  al- 
ternative soiLrces,  which  is  bringing  atomic 
energy  toward  competitive  levels,  and  which 
may  make  solar  energy  an  economic  source, 
makes  lower  rates  probable.    A  period  of  60 
years,  which  is  the  basis  for  repayment  of 
the  power  investment,  is  already  a  very  opti- 
mistic assumption  about  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  hydroelectric  power  based  on  cur- 
rent design;   to  stretch  the  assumption  to 
apply  for  80  or  100  years  is  absurd.     If  it 
turns   out  to  be  impossible  to  charge  the 
necessary  power  rates  in  the  first  and  second 
decades  of  the  21st  century,  the  Government 
will  Biirely  lower  the  rates  toward  operating 
costs,  and  if  that  proves  impossible,  it  will 
abandon  the  {>ower  installations  altogether. 
As  for  municipal  water  supply,  technological 
progress  which   would   present  cheap   alter- 
native   sources    is    not   as    clearly    in    sight, 
though   controlled   rainmaklng   would   be   a 
step  in  this  direction.     The  revenues  from 
this  source  i*re  of  a  smaller  order  of  magni- 
tude than  of  power,  and  it  could  shoulder 
no  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  remaining 
irrigation   cost,  even   if   the   users,   who  are 
largely    municipalities,   do    not   balk   at    the 
pajrments  when  the  time  comes.    Thus,  there 
will  be  little  choice  but  to  write  off  any  un- 
amortized  irrigation  investment  as  a  Gov- 
ernment lof«,  unless  the  contracts  with  the 
water   users    are   changed   to   incorporate   a 
provision  extending  the  period  of  payments. 
And    even    this    possibility    involves    some 


strong  assiunptions  about  the  technological 
progress  in  agriculture. 

Tabls  48. — Summary  of  cott  and  repayment 
of  irrigation  investment,  Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas  project,  using  interett  component 
formula  (ignoring  intere»f) 

Allocated  cost $59,930,000 

Repayment  by  water   users,  40 

years- 10,881,600 

From  power  revenue,  40  years. .  35,  478, 000 
Prom  mimlclpal  water  revenue, 

40  years 13,570,400 

Total 59,030,000 

Source:  "Report  on  Pryingpan-Arkansas 
Project,"  pp.  13, 84. 

Let  us  contrast  the  eCTect  of  the  two  formu- 
las. The  "Interest  component  formvila"  re- 
sults in  payment  of  all  irrigation  cost  above 
repayment  capacity  by  the  taxpayer.  The 
"Collbran  formula"  results  in  payment  of  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  excess  above  repay- 
ment capacity  by  the  taxpayer,  with  the  re- 
nuiinder  paid  by  power  and  water  supply  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  technological  prog- 
ress has  not  precluded  sufflciently  high  power 
and  water  rates  for  the  first  decades  of  the 
next  century. 

The  effect  of  the  two  formulas  can  be  seen 
from  a  study  of  the  financial  features  of  the 
project  discussed  earlier,  the  Pryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project,  which  was  flrst  planned  with 
tiie  old  formula  but  was  revised  to  conform 
to  the  "CoUbran  formula"  by  the  Republican 
administration.  Table  43  summarizes  the 
repayment  plan  as  outlined  in  1951. 

To  show  the  actual  costs,  table  44  gives 
the  division  of  the  burden  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Treasury  pays  interest  of  2V4 
percent  and  that  this  cost  should  be  in- 
cluded. The  table  gives  the  present  values 
of  the  series  of  future  payments  to  be  made 
by  the  irrigators,  and  the  present  value  of 
the  extra  one-half  percent  above  average 
Treasury  borrowing  cost  to  be  paid  by  the 
power  users.  The  table  does  not  include  the 
rest  of  the  Interest  component  on  power  nor 
any  of  the  2-percent  interest  component 
collected  on  municipal  water  supply,  since 
these  revenues  must  be  set  aside  tor  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  investments  for 
those  purposes. 

Table  44. — Cost,  present  value  of  revenues  to 
be  collected  to  repay  irrigation  investment, 
and  Federal  subsidy  on  irrigation  features 
of  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project » 

[Interest  component  formula] 


to  pay  $622,000  a  year  for  60  years.  All  ths 
net  power  revenues  from  the  63d  to  the  SOth 
year  are  applied  to  Irrigation,  as  well  as  the 
revenue  from  water  supply  in  the  62d  to  the 
69th  year.  The  rates  on  the  latter  two  pur- 
poses are  based  on  full  repayment  including 
interest  of  2>4  percent  in  53  year*  for  power 
and  in  88  years  for  water  supply. 

Table  45. — Summary  of  coat  and  repayment 
of  irrigation  Fry ingpan- Arkansas  project, 
using  Colbran  formula  (ignoring  interest) 

Construction  cost,  irrigation...  $75,128,000 

Repayment  by  water  users  in  00 

years 42.018.000 

By  power  revenues  in  years  63- 

69 26.472.000 

By    water    supply   revenues    in 

years    63-68 0,738,000 

Total 75,138,000 

Source:    "Report  on  Fryingpan-Arkansss 
Project,"  p.  8. 

Tablz  46. — Cost,  present  value  of  revenue  to 
be  collected  to  repay  irrigation  investment, 
and  Federal  subsidy  to  irrigation  feature$ 
0/  Fryingpan-Arkansaa  project  * 

(CoUbran  formalal 


Amount 

Percent 

Construction  cost  (including  In- 
terest during  construction) 

S78,2n,(XI0 

PfixTTipjit  bv  irriff&tors             .-_ 

30,362,028 
6, 678,  SU 

1,S11,«27 

00,808,004 

26.0 

Payments  from  power  revenues. .. 
Payments    from    water    supply 

i^ycm2^«                     . 

7.S 

Federal  nib^dy  through  faUora 
tn  rhiiTve  interest    - ---- 

86.0 

Total           

78,271,000 

100.0 

Amount 

Percent 

Construction  cost           

tse.930,000 

Payments  of  irrigators  (8272,040 
Annuallv  for  40  vears)       ..  

6.8JW.057 
4,254,300 

48,837.643 

11.4 

Interest  premium  on  power  rev- 
enues (estimated  to  be  $190,000 
a  year  for  40  years) 

7.1 

Federal  subsidy  through  absence 
of  Interest  charpe  on  irrigation 
and  diversion  of  interest  com- 
ponent on  power  and  municipal 

81.  S 

Total                       

SO.  930. 000 

100.0 

"  A  Statement  can  be  found  In  "Rep>ort  on 
Collbran  Reclamation  Project,  Colorado,"  S. 
Rept.  1719, 82d  Cong.,  2d  sees. 


1  The  table  is  computed  by  discounting  the  series  of 
payments  at  2^  percent  to  the  present.  The  estimate 
for  the  annual  value  of  the  extra  W  percent  on  the  power 
investment  Is  derived  by  assuming  that  all  of  the  powo' 
facilities  are  amortized  over  50  years  and  by  calculating 
the  diflercnoe  in  the  annual  Interest  and  amortication 
charge  at  the  2  rates.  The  Federal  subsidy  is  the  re- 
mainder of  the  irrigation  construction  cost. 

The  repayment  provisions  under  the  Coll- 
bran formula,  as  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  In  1953,  are  stimmarlzed  in  table 
45.  There  Is  still  no  interest  charge  on  the 
Irrigation  Investment;  Irrigators  are  expected 


1  The  table  has  been  oompated  by  disooimtlDg  at  2Vi 
percent  the  set  of  payments  stated  in  the  project  report, 
"Report  on  Frying  Pan-.Vrkansas  Project,"  p.  8. 

Table  46  shows  the  actual  dlstributloa  of 
the  cost,  including  interest  at  2%  percent, 
discounting  all  payments  to  the  present.  It 
can  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  Federal 
subsidy  wUl  be  between  65  and  74  i>eroent. 
depending  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  revenue 
expectations  on  power  and  water  supply  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  decade  of  the  project. 
This  contrasts  with  a  Federal  subsidy  of  81 
percent  under  the  interest  component  for- 
mula. But  the  small  reduction  in  the  sub- 
sidy was  purchased  at  the  price  of  extend- 
ing the  repayment  pertod  by  30  years. 

The  Federal  subsidy  to  irrigation  under  the 
two  formulas  is  little  influenced  by  the  use 
of  power  revenues  because  the  basic  rates  for 
power  are  tuiaffected  at  least  during  the  first 
50  years  of  the  project.  The  President's  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  on  Water  Resources  Policy 
recommends  that  excess  power  revenues  be 
used  to  repay  irrigation  if  the  power  is  sold 
within  the  same  area.*  The  Committee  sees 
such  excess  revenues  as  a  method  of  taxing 
Indirect  beneficiaries.  This  intention  is  car- 
ried out  if  power  rates  are  set  above  power 
costs  from  the  beginning.  In  the  case  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  storage  iMX)Ject,  author- 
ized in  1056.  power  rates  were  set  in  this 
manner  and  so  one  can  legitimately  speak  of 
power  revenues  helping  to  repay  irrigation 
costs.  Table  47  summarises  the  repayment 
analysis  and  recomputes  it,  including  an  in- 
terest cost  charged  at  2^  percent.  It  can 
be  seen  that  irrigators  will  pay  only  6.4  per- 
cent of  the  Irrigation  cost  if  tliey  can  meet 
their  contractual  charges  and  that  ths  rest 
of  the  cost  is  divided  about  evenly  between 
power  tisers  who  pay  rates  above  power  cost 


•The  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Water  Resources  Policy,  "Water  Besourcas 
Policy,"  pp.  31-82. 
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and  tazpayera  trtxo  mmt  meet  the  interest 
mbslctYa 

A  cloedy  mutmA  derlee  for  nilMtdy  Is  ttM 
Km«t»  Booount.  trtilcik  has  been  widely  adTO- 
csted  for  projects  In  tlie  ColnmbU  Basin, 
thoo^  not  yet  written  into  law,  and  wtoieh 
has  toeen  Interpreted  to  apply  to  water- 
resotirce  activities  in  the  Missouri  Basin.* 
This  derloe  would  marge  the  flnances  of 
all  pio]eeU  in  the  basin.    Not  only  would 
it  make  the  formulas  rtlsaissed  above  apply 
to  the  power  and  irrigation  of  a  project,  but 
it  would  make  it  possible  to  sulssidize  irri- 
gation anywhere  in  the  basin  through  diver- 
sion  ot   power   revenues  from   any   power 
project  in  the  same  basin.    It  is  clear  that 
the  basin  acootmt  multiplies  the  poasibillties 
of  the  hidden  subside  which  are  paid  by 
the  taxpayer,  besides  opening  the  door  to 
subsidies  from  strong  purposes  to  weak  and 
from  good  projects  to  bad. 

Finally,  the   cost   allocation   proceedings 
whleb  are  need  to  sssign  the  eosts  of  com- 
mon f aciUties  to  the  different  purposes  have 
served  to  reduce  the  total  coat  of  irrigation. 
Because  of  the  complexity  and  impiurtanee  of 
the  cost-allocation  problem  we  shall  treat 
it  separately.  *  In  the  present  connection.  let 
it  only  be  pointed  out  that  the  "priority  of 
use  method"  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  applied  widely  in  the  past  but  which 
has  now   been  eliminated,   is   particularly 
suitable  for  I'gfc'fcowtTtg  the  burden  on  irri- 
gation.   Under  this  method,  different  pur- 
poscs  are  firr'g***^  priorities  of  use.  and  the 
first  purpose  is  allocated  all  costs  neceesary 
for  its  operation  as  long  as  eosts  do  not 
exceed  benefits.     The  second  purpose  need 
only  bear  the  cost  of  the  additional  facili- 
ties needed,  and  so  on  for  the  third.    If  a 
nonreimbursable  purpose  is  assigned  priority, 
total  repayment  is  minimized;  if  irrlgaticm 
is  the  top  priority  purpose,  total  repayment 
is  reduced  by  putting  most  of  the  common 
costs  on  an  interest-free  basis. 

Tabui  47. — Summary  of  repayment  analysis 
of  *nitatton  investment  of  Colorado  River 
storage  project 
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of  project  finance.  Congrees  might  api 
priate  funds  to  build  a  project,  to  indlc 
what  share  of  the  cost  la  to  be  repaid  by 
irrigators,  what  share  is  to  be  financed  4Ut 
of  power  revenues,  and,  finally,  what  shljre 
iB  to  be  a  subsidy  out  of  general  revenue. 
If  the  present  laws  are  accepted  to  be  be- 
yond change,  the  issue  could  still  be  maoe 
to  emerge  in  Its  true  proportions.  1*  *J^« 
financial  analysis  of  each  project  repiwt 
woxild  Include  figures  which  Indicate  the 
size  and  the  soiirce  of  the  various  studiles. 
Such  figures  might  be  computed  and  pre- 
sented in  the  manner  of  tables  46  and  4ti 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  Presidatt. 
without  the  interest  subsidy  the  cosfa  of 
the  irrigation  project  would  be  about 
$236  an  acre,  assuming  that  the  a6st 
allocation  procedures  are  legitimtlte. 
This  amoimt  would  provide  only  supp^- 
mental  irrigation  service  to  the  acnes, 
since  none  of  the  acres  are  new.  so  tthe 
direct  cost  roughly  is  $230  an  acre. 

The  Interest  sidMldy  cost  Is  about  ^60 
million,  or  another  $220  an  acre. 

The  total  cost  per  acre,  therefore, 
would  be  about  $450. 

The  purpose  of  this  project,  of  course, 
is  only  to  make  the  present  acres,  whfch 
are  already  producing,  a  little  mpre 
productlTe.  I 

On  the  basts  of  the  calculation  wttSch 
I  have  made,  recognizing  the  amoun)l|  of 
Inoreased  production  for  feed  grains,  for 
sugarbeets,  for  popcorn,  and  so  fa^. 
the  acres  would  be  made  from  20  toj  30 
percent  more  productive,  on  the  averse. 
The  minority,  in  the  House  report,  es- 
timated that  the  direct  cost  on  this  bfisls 
would  be  eqtiivalent  or  more  than  $)|000 
an  acre:  and,  with  the  interest  cost'in- 
Tolved,  the  direct  cost.  If  it  were  iillo- 
csted.  over  full  production  or  each  Acre 
proposed  of  only  the  increased  produc- 
tion would  be  more  than  $2,000  an  a|cre. 
I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  ftom 
niinois.  who  teUs  me  that  the  best  land 
in  his  State — and  Illinois,  as  wr  know. 
Is  one  of  the  very  richest  farm  Stated  in 
the  coxmtry — sells  for  about  $600!  an 
acre.  This  is  true  also  in  southern  l^is- 
CMiain.  There  Is  some  land  whid^  is 
valued  as  high  as  $600  an  acre. 


guBsmiES  Fnja)  on  top  or  strBsmxEl 


ialntw«Btiatoof3H^ 

-  ,-^.— ^  jitaA  maamX  paymcnta  lor  W  ysm  sOtt  s 
developrasnt  period  of  10  yean.  No  ■peolflc  develop- 
jobdX  period  has  been  anttMriaed  as  yet,  bat  10  yean  is 
tbe  oraal  flgise. 


•  Aanmaa  equal  psymenti  for  BO  vests.  Blnae  aetoal 
power  levenota  vUlbaUd  np  BradaaUy,  tlw  eoatribaUoa 
i^  power  la  ovantatsd  ilUilitly. 

Soores:  "Report  on  Colorado  River  Storage  Project," 
H.  Rept  10S7,  84tb  Come  Ixt  leaa.  Our  aoalysia  as- 
Bum«  tlist  ttie  coat  aDoeatUm  Is  eoneet. 

AU  of  these  devices  Interfere  with  sound 
fonnatlon  of  public  pcdicy.  They  mislead 
the  public  and  the  Congrees  into  thinking 
that  the  projects  as  a  whole  are  self-support- 
ing. By  their  technical  obscurity  they  hide 
both  the  staw  and  the  source  of  the  subsidy. 
They  make  it  Impossible  for  the  public  and 
the  Oongreea  to  ne  the  financial  laBiies 
eisarly.  and  they  prevent  a  Judgmmit  on  the 
iltiMtton  wtafBth*  Irrltatioti  projects  are 
wcrth  the  subaldiss  which  they  entail. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  Changs  irrigation 
law  to  correspond  to  the  actual  conditions 


f  Huffman.  "Irrigation  Development  and 
PubUc  Water  Policy."  p.  174. 
•See  ch.  — 


The  Congress,  by  passing  the  bill. 
would  be  providing  a  subsidy,  if  we  allow 
for  the  fact  that  this  is  not  new  land 
being  brought  into  production,  of  $S|,000 
an  acre,  far  more  than  three  times  the 
value  of  the  best  farmland  one  can  Ifind 
in  the  Midwest  or  in  the  Nation. 

Madam  President,  the  irrigation  bene- 
fits of  the  project  are  extremely  limited. 
The  study  of  the  reports  reveals  piat 
they  involve  one-sixth  of  an  acre-fopt— 
in  other  words,  about  2  inches  of  wjater 
for  each  acre  of  land.  Two  inches,  or 
one-sixth  of  an  acre -foot,  is  pittjully 
small. 

While  the  $230  per  acre  would  bfi  re- 
paid by  the  farmers  themselves  and  by 
the  power  users,  the  $220  per  acre  of 
subsidized  interest  would  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  oUier  taxpayers  of  the  country 
over  the  course  of  the  50 -year  repayijient 
period. 

What  is  more,  since  the  Sugar!  Act 
payments  to  growers  amount  to  about 
$2.30  a  ton  of  sugarbeets,  and  iince 
from  16  to  20  tons  can  be  grown  on 
each  acre,  especially  with  ample  w^ter, 


the  annual  subsidy  to  the  sugarbeet 
acres  would  be  about  $40  an  acre.  If 
this  were  to  continue  over  the  60-year 
period,  another  $2,000  an  acre  would 
be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  to  those  farm- 
ers in  order  to  grow  more  surplus  sugar- 

This  is  really  an  Alice-in-Wondcrland 
approach.  I  say  with  the  greatest  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  Senators 
from  Colorado — admiration  for  their 
sheer  political  ability,  because  they  are 
going  to  win  on  this  wasteful  and  im- 
Justifled  project. 

I  recognize  that  the  farmers  of  Colo- 
rado, in  the  Pryingpan-Arkansas  Valley, 
are  concerned,  since  this  project  is  im- 
portant and  vital  to  them.  Nevertheless. 
Judging  the  project  from  the  national 
standpoint,  it  makes  no  sense  whatso- 
ever. This  is  one  of  the  most  obviously 
extravagant  undertakings  in  which  the 
Senate  has  indulged.  This  Senator  Is 
definitely  going  to  vote  against  passage 
of  the  bill. 

I  hope,  if  the  bill  should  pass— which  it 
probably  will— that  at  long  last  Sena- 
tors will  begin  to  take  a  look  at  the  whole 
operation  and  begin  to  recognize  that  if 
we  should  go  forward  into  the  Gunnison 
project  and  the  other  projects,  which  win 
be  so  fantastically  expensive,  we  must 
appraise  them  on  a  realistic  doUars-and- 
cents  basis  and  seriously  consider  for  a 
change  their  clearly  adverse  effects  on 
taxpayers  and  farmers  in  other  parts 
of  our  country. 

OirCK    AOAIN    MIUWKST    IS    SBOKTCHANOJU) 

I  want  to  conclude  by  again  pointing 
out  that  this  is  another  example  of  the 
Midwest  taking  it  ri^t  on  the  chin. 
This  is  one  more  example  of  Federal 
Government  activity  for  which  the  Mid- 
west pays  but  from  which  it  does  not 
benefit.  In  fact,  because  of  the  farm 
surplus  problem,  it  injures  tbe  farm 
economy  of  my  area. 

The  Midwest  is  similarly  short- 
changed in  defense  contracts,  in  mili- 
tary installations,  in  Federal  spending 
for  schools  through  the  impact  program. 
The  east  coast  and  west  coast  get  the 
defense  contracts.  The  South  gets  the 
space  contracts.  The  West  gets  the  wa- 
ter and  hydroelectric  projects.  All  tbe 
Midwest  gets  is  tbe  bills. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  right  now  on 
behalf  of  the  beleaguered  titizens  of  my 
State  that  I  intend  to  take  action  to 
change  this  situation.  I  intend  to  pro- 
test and  protest  and  protest  until  Wis- 
consin and  other  parts  of  tbe  Midwest 
get  a  better  break. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  tbe  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  question  of  passage  of 
the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KUUHKL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  withhold 
his  suggestion  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
withhold  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Itfadam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  State  from  which  I  come, 
California,  in  connection  with  tbe  pend- 
ing bill,  I  raised  the  question  of  trans- 
mountain  diversion.   There  was  brought 


out  in  the  hearings,  as  appears  in  the 
committee  report,  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
diversion  contemplated  by  the  proposed 
project  would  amount  to  2  percent  of 
the  water  available  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado under  the  Colorado  River  compact 
and  the  Up];>er  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact. 

I  mention  that  point  in  connection 
with  this  debate  merely  to  indicate  that 
the  committee  which  sat  in  Judgment 
on  the  pending  bill  and  reported  it  favor- 
ably to  Uie  Senate  is  not  in  the  least  un- 
mindful of  the  legal,  engineering,  and 
practical  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  any  alleged  or  actiial  transmoun- 
tain  diversion  in  the  States  which  to- 
gether form  the  Colorado  River  compact 
and  which  exist  today  by  the  use  of  its 
waters. 

In  that  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  section  of  the  report 
on  page  11  under  the  subheading  "Wa- 
ter Supply"  may  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO  in  full  at  this  point  in  my  i«- 
marlu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo. 
as  follows:  

WATia   SDTPLT 

The  state  of  Ciolorado  is  a  party  to  the 
Colorado  River  compact  of  1033  and  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  compact  of 
1948.  The  uae  of  Colorado  River  water  for 
the  Prylngpaji-Arkanaas  project  Is  weU 
within  the  allocation  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado under  tbe  provlsionB  of  these  two  com- 
pacts. The  amount  of  Col(vado  River  water 
tliat  would  be  diverted  by  the  Frylngpan- 
Arluxisas  project  is  only  about  3  percent  of 
Colorado's  share  of  the  upper  basin's  ex- 
pected entitlement. 

Studies  by  both  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board  indicate  there  is  no  queetion  as  to 
the  physical  availabUlty  of  the  annual  aver- 
age amount  of  water  planned  to  be  diverted 
to  the  Arkan-ias  Basin  through  the  project 
works. 

In  this  respjxjt,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  KncHZL]  quite  appropriately  raised  the 
transmountaln  diversion  problem  In  com- 
mittee. 

The  conomlttee  is  completely  mindful  of 
tbe  questions  that  have  been  raised  with 
respect  to  transmountaln  diversion  of 
Colorado  River  waters. 

However,  the  Fnrlngpan-Arkansss  project 
will  utilize  not  more  tiian  3  percent  of  the 
waters  allocable  to  Colorado  under  the  terms 
of  the  Colorado  River  compact,  and  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  compact  and  this 
particular  diversion  would  not  impair  the 
rights  of  any  downstream  States  under  any 
Interpretation  of  these  compacts.  Nor  doee 
the  transmoantaln  diversion  of  this  rela- 
tively minor  amount  of  water  raise  any 
problem  as  to  the  physical  water  supply 
available  to  existing  projects. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  as 
a  part  of  the  comment  which  the  com- 
mittee made  in  its  report,  the  committee 
stated: 

In  this  respect,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  KucHZLl  quite  appropriately  raised  the 
transnuiuntain  diversion  problem  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  is  completely  mindful  of 
the  questiom  that  have  been  raised  with  re- 
spect to  transmountaln  diversion  of  Colo- 
rado River  waters. 

However,  the  Pryingpan-Arkansas  project 
wlU  utUiae  not  more  than  2  percent  of  the 
vraters  aUocable  to  Colorado  under  the  terms 
of  the  Colorado  River  compact  and  the  Upper 
Colorado  Blvcr  Basin  compact  and  this  par- 


ticular diversion  would  not  Impcdr  the  rights 
of  any  downstream  States  imder  any  inter- 
pretation of  these  compacts.  Ncr  doee  the 
transmoxmtain  diversion  of  this  relatively 
minor  amount  of  water  raise  any  problem  as 
to  the  physical  water  supply  available  to  ex- 
isting projects. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  committee  is  com- 
pletely mindful  of  the  problou  of  trans- 
mountain  diversion.  In  this  case,  by 
reason  of  the  very  small — almost  minus- 
cule— amount  of  water  to  be  diverted 
from  the  basin,  I  think  it  quite  fair  to 
say  that  the  committee  applied  the  Latin 
maxim  of  de  minimis  non  curat  lex. 

I  want  that  to  be  a  part  of  the  Record, 
Madam  President,  as  an  indication  for 
future  projects,  when  that  type  of  prob- 
lem arises. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  J.  K. 
Kaseberg  may  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of  S. 
3153,  the  bill  the  Senate  will  consider 
following  action  on  the  pending  bill  Mr. 
Kaseberg  is  on  the  legal  staff  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 


PROJECT, 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  284)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Fryingpan -Arkansas  project,  Colorado. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas  project.  I  have  visited  the  area 
in  which  the  project  would  be  of  very 
great  benefit  to  the  people  of  Colorado 
and  to  the  people  of  other  States.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  that  section 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  1  on  two  occa- 
sions. The  project  is  highly  justified. 
It  would  have  a  good  cost-benefit  ratio. 
The  project  has  been  disciissed  and  fully 
considered  on  many  occasions.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll]  was  active  in  support  of  the 
project  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  in 
the  8Sth  Congress,  he  worked  hard,  both 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  to  secure  passage  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Fryingpan- Arkansas  proj- 
ect. The  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
85th  Congress  but  did  not  pass  the 
House. 

I  know  that  the  strategy  this  time  was 
to  secure  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
first.  The  project  has  now  been  author- 
ized by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

.  In  seeking  the  support  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  distinsniished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroix]. 
and  others  who  have  i>een  interested  in 
the  project  have  left  no  stone  unturned. 
The  Members  of  the  House  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  achieved 
there.  In  the  present  Congress  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  f  rem  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll!  and  others  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  him  has  resulted  in  favor- 


able cfHisidautioa  of  the  bill  Iqr  tbe  eom- 
mlttee,  and  a  good  record  in  the  Senate 
for  the  passage  of  the  bUL 

The  project  is  highly  deserving.  We 
are  growii^  n4>id]y  in  population.  The 
project  is  the  kind  of  development  of 
which  we  need  more  in  order  to  build 
up  our  resources  and  opporUmtties  for 
people  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  bl^TPy  to 
3rield  to  the  distinguished  deputy  ma- 
jority leader,  tbe  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota.     

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  c(»nmaits  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  relatioa  to 
the  program  and  project.  The  project 
has  been  before  the  Senate  on  another 
occasion.  It  is  my  present  hope  that 
the  bill  will  be  passed  and  win  be  sent 
on  to  the  White  House  so  that  the  Pty- 
ingpan-Arkansas  project  can  render  tbe 
benefits  which  it  is  designed  to  provide. 
The  proposed  leglslatim  is  a  good  meas- 
ure and  a  soimd  investmoit.  I  commend 
Senators  who  have  advanced  tbe  pro- 
posal.   

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
As  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  in  tbe  front  rank 
of  leadership  fighting  for  worthwhile 
things. 

I  did  not  hear  the  speech  of  tbe  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll]  today.  However.  I  have  bad  an 
opportunity  to  read  it.  The  Senator  has 
presented  a  convincing  and  documoited 
argument  for  the  passage  of  tbe  bill. 
I  congratulate  him  and  other  Senators 
who  have  presented  the  issue  so  clearly 
and  persuasively.  I  hope  tbe  bill  will 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  has  been  passed  on  three  previous 
occasions,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKXT  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open 
to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  (HH.  2206)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading  uid  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
coEomend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  for  tbe  diligence 
with  which  he  has  pursued  the  Frying- 
pan- Arkansas  project.  Tbe  Senator 
called  me  2  weeks  ago,  dining  luncheon 
of  the  Democratic  policy  committee,  to 
urge  the  committee  to  consider  and  dear 
the  bill,  which  was  being  reported  that 
day.  The  policy  committee  responded 
by  clearing  the  bill,  and  authorised  me  to 
bring  it  up  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  commend  also  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  who 
was  instrum«ital  and  diligent  in  obtain- 
ing the  reporting  of  the  bill,  and  wtM, 
in  effect,  has  been  quite  assiduous  in  try- 
ing to  urge  early  and  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  proposaL  It  is  my  hope  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  these  two 
outstandW  Saiators  the  bill  will  pass 
overwhelmingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  tbe 
question  is.  shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  tbe  yeas  and  nays. 
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suggest  the  abwnce  of  •  quomnt. 

Tb*  PKB3ULMKO  OFFICER.  The 
^erk  wffl  can  the  roilL 

The  legldftttve  cleric  iiroceeded  to  call 
theroIL 

Mr.  lfANSFIKU>.  Ifr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoua  ooDoent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorain  call  be  rcadnded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OVFXCER.  Without 
objeetloo.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROZMIRK  Once  again  I  renew 
my  requests  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bllL 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  a  dtrlslon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
qaestioQ  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  A 
diilsiaa  has  been  requested. 
On  a  diTlBian.  the  bin  was  passed. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Elenate  reoooMder  the  vote  by 
which  the  bm  was  passed. 

Mr.  HDMPHRXT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motiffn  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLOrrr.  I  nuyve  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motkm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARROUi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  8.  284  be  in- 

deflnite^  pos^iwned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROUa.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
ffuished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DomajMl  for  his  very  gracious  and  gen- 
erous remarks  with  reapeet  to  this  proj- 
ect. Everyone  knows  of  his  reputation 
for  Ughting  projects  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  it  was  a  very  great  and  generous  act 
on  his  part  to  give  us  his  support  on  the 
bllL    Z  persanally  thank  him  for  it. 

I  also  thank  the  senior  Soiator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kirsuvn]  who  all 
tlmnigh  the  years  has  been  a  fighter  for 
Fryingpan-Aikansas  project.  I  also  ex- 
tend my  thanks  to  him  tor  his  gracious 
and  generous  remarks  and  help  through 
the  years  on  this  project. 

Hie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  aide 
junior  Senator  fltnn  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AuMBUGBi]  is  necessarily  absent  today. 
He  asked  me  to  help  lead  the  fight  on 
behalf  of  the  bilL  I  wish  to  say  that 
under  his  leadership  and  his  chairman- 
ship the  bill  became  possible  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  tender  him  my  hear^  thanks  and 
congratulations  (m  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Colorado. 

I  also  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mew  Mexioo  [Mr.  Chavkz]  and  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
DBi]  for  the  help  they  have  given  us 
through  the  years.  After  all  these  years 
this  project  now  becomes  a  reality  for 
the  people  of  Colorado. 

I  have  spoken  ot  the  conMbutl(»i  of 
the  chalnnan  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
toior  and  Insular  Affairs.  However,  two 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  made  a 
great  cmitributicm  to  the  success  of  the 
bllL  The  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Mbntana  Oix.  MAiisFaa.D],  has  al- 
ways been  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the 
bill,  evm  diiring  the  days  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House.  My  good  frigid, 
the  assistant  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 


tender  them  my  h^r^  thanks. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President]  I 
have  been  In  Congress  for  almost  124 
years.  I  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  many  years  with  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Colorado  [Mr,  Carroll],!  I 
fought  with  him  on  many  occasion&  lor 
worthwhile  projects.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  ever  seen  a  project  wMch 
received  the  overwhelming  vote  wbiich 
this  bill  received  in  the  Senate.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  outstanding  leader- 


and  that  it  would  not  be  used  in  such 
fashion  as  to  do  harm  to  the  economy  of 
the  people  whom  he  represents  in  the 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  for  his 
leadership  on  this  project  and  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
E!ngle1  .  Those  of  us  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain West  are  continually  mindful  of  the 


ship  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  t^r.     great  supiwrt  and  unselfish  role  that  he 


Carroll]. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  Ifcilr. 
Allott]  has  done  a  great  deal  to  secure 
votes  for  the  bill.  I  Imow  that  to  jthe 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Casrqll] 
this  is  the  answer  to  a  dream  on  which 
he  has  been  dreaming  and  working  and 
planning  for  many  years.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  legislation  has  ever  been 
passed  which  affects  Colorado  and  uiat 
gmeral  area  with  greater  signlflcanee  or 
which  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the 
people  than  the  Frylngpan-Arkaitisas 
legislation.  I  congratulate  him  upon  his 
valluit  work. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  kble 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  gracious 
remarks.  The  people  of  Pueblo  and  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley  and  all  the  people 
of  Colorado  know  how  he  has  stoodl  for 
this  project  through  the  years.      ' 

The  able  Senators  from  California 
have  also  shown  the  same  vision  and 
wisdom.  I  commend  both  of  tt^em. 
They  have  protected  the  interest^  of 
their  State.  They  have  been  flghtiiig  in 
the  interests  of  their  State  for  je&rnl  In 
a  sense  this  project  involves  the  Colo- 
rado River;  but  I  believe  they  have  Seen 
the  light  and  have  helped  others  see  the 
light,  with  the  result  that  the  bill  has 
bec<xne  a  reality.  I 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  remarks  of  the  Setiator 
from  Colorado.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and|  In- 
sular Affairs  for  a  nimiber  of  years  t^hile 
this  legldation  was  pending.  Also,  1  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  AS  my 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator Jirom 
Colorado,  knows.  I  supported  the  Upper 
Colorado  Basin  project,  and  in  evei;y  in- 
stance I  have  felt  that  the  upper  basin 
had  a  right  to  use  the  water  which  It 
owned.  I  have  noted  in  the  comnjjittee 
report  language  which  Indicates  the 
infinitesimal  amount  of  water  which  will 
be  used  for  this  great  project.  I  cohipli- 
ment  my  friend  from  Colorado  awjl  his 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Wc.  Allott]  for  the  great  effort  jthey 
have  made.  I  am  glad  that  their  elforts 
over  these  long  years  have  led  to  fruition, 
and  that  today  they  can  celebrate  the 
passage  of  a  project  which  has  been!  long 
dreamed  of  and,  which  has  been  jcon- 
summated  largely  through  the  persist- 
ence and  ability  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  my  friends  the  gentlemen  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  ALtbTx]. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Presidejjt,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  California. 
As  a  result  of  the  powerful  position  he 
occupied  in  the  other  body,  notwith- 


played  in  our  interest  at  a  time  when  it 
was  unpopiilar  for  him  to  do  so.  and 
when  It  meant  that  he  had  to  have  real 
confidence  in  the  potential  of  the  West 
and  in  our  ability  to  deei>en  the  economic 
base  on  which  our  Nation  was  operat- 
ing. It  is  in  that  context  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion must  be  assessed. 

As  neighbors  of  the  State  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  represents,  we  in 
Wyoming— and  I  am  sure  I  can  speak 
for  the  occupant  of  the  chair,  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hicxxrl 
who  very  propitiously  presides  over  the 
Senate  at  this  moment— salute  our 
neighbors  in  Colorado  for  this  develop- 
ment. We  feel  that  it  will  ZK>t  only  en- 
rich and  enhance  the  economic  poten- 
tial of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West,  but 
will  also  make  a  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  as  a  whole. 

In  the  history  of  our  land  and  In  the 
development  of  our  country,  a  great  deal 
of  time  has  been  devoted  to  research 
and  development,  in  making  our  Nation 
great  and  rich.  We  in  the  West  believe 
that  we  are  continuing  this  great  effort 
and  that  we  have  continued  the  same 
kind  of  research  and  development  that 
characterized  our  earlier  years.  The  re- 
source potential  lies  now  more  and  more 
in  the  West.  It  is  within  that  same 
frame  that  the  achievement  today  miist 
be  fitted. 

The  West,  indeed,  offers  a  vast  oppoT' 
tunlty  for  America  to  enhance  its  eco- 
nomic potential  in  meeting  its  obliga- 
tions both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  that 
sense,  we  commend  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  part  In  carving  out  this 
new  milestone  along  the  road  that  leads 
to  a  greater  United  States. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  most  fortunate  for  the  people 
of  Colorado  that  on  this  auspicious  oc- 
casion we  have  heard  the  remarlcs  of 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McOez]  while  at  the  same  time 
the  distinguished  jxmior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey]  is  presiding  over 
the  Senate  as  the  Senate  voices  its  ap- 
proval of  the  bill.  I  hope  it  augurs  well 
for  the  solving  of  the  problems  at  our 
part  of  the  country.  Wyoming,  too,  has 
reclamation  projects  it  needs,  such  as 
Savery-Pot  Hook,  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  will  try  to  help  Sen- 
ator HicKrr  with  early  hearings  on 
Savery-Pot  Hook,  which  affects  both 
Wycuning  and  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
Senators  from  Wyoming  for  their  ex- 
cellent support. 
Mr.  vciw.Hm,  And  California,  too. 
Mr.  CARROLL.    And  California,  toct 


I  always  listen  to  the  wise  recommenda- 
tions from  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  supporting  the  Pryingpan-Ar- 
kansas  projecl^  in  the  past.  I  was  happy 
to  be  able  to  support  the  bill  just  passed. 
We  who  have  served  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  for  a  long  time  know 
that  the  Frj'ingpan-Arkansas  project 
has  been  one  of  continuing  controver- 
sies. We  are  all  happy  that  at  last  the 
House  has  approved  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate has  approved  it  on  previous  oc- 
casions. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll] 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and  other 
Senators,  who  have  made  possible  the 
legislation  which  has  been  passed  to- 
day. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  for  his 
remarks  and  for  his  continuous  supiwrt 
of  this  project  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  and  the  help  he  has  given  vs 
through  the  years.  In  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Colorado.  I  acknowledge  openly 
and  pubUcly  the  fine  work  and  strong 
support  which  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  given  us. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  was  not  easy  to  ac- 
complish this  result  There  was  much 
opposition  to  the  project,  but  we  knew 
the  project  was  a  deserving  one.  That 
if  why  we  stood  for  the  Fryingpan. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  He  knows  the 
people  of  Pueblo.  He  knows  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley.  He  knows  that  this  project 
was  needed  by  them. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  know  it  was  needed. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  it  should  be 
observed  that  years  ago  this  Chamber 
was  graced  by  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  late  Honorable 
Eugene  M<mv<"  Not  only  was  he  a 
great  Senator;  in  my  book,  he  was  a 
courageous  statesman.  For  many  years 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference.  He  begot  the  love,  affec- 
tion, respect,  and  esteem  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  He  was.  indeed,  a  bril- 
liant person. 

Eugene  Mtnikln  first  manifested  inter- 
est in  the  Arkansas-Pryingpan  project. 
He  carried  on  as  best  he  could,  even 
though  the  project  was  not  cons\mmiated 
in  his  lifetime.  But  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  followed  him.  the  Honorable 
OoRDon  Allott,  carried  on,  and  now  car- 
ries on.  In  that  great,  fine  tradition.  I 
know  of  the  work  he  has  done  among 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  order  to 


assure  the  consummation  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

So  to  him  and  also  to  his  worthy 
friend  and  colleague  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll],  congratulations  are  quite 
in  order  for  the  work  that  was  done  on 
this  project. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader  for  his  gra- 
cious remarks.  I  heartily  concur  m  his 
estimate  of  the  character,  ability,  and 
intelligence  of  the  late  Hon.  E\igene 
Milllkin. 

Also  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  the 
same  time  as  Senator  Milllkin  was  the 
Honorable  Edwin  C.  Johnson.  He  was 
the  senior  Colorado  Senator,  a  great 
Senator,  a  man  of  wide  experience  and 
vision.  In  the  Senate  he  was  known  as 
"Mr.  Wisdom."  Senator  Johnson  was  a 
key  man  in  the  first  passage  of  Frying- 
pan-Arkansas.  His  influence  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  wide.  His  years  of  experience 
helped  propel  the  first  Pryingpan-Ar- 
kansas  through,  along  with  the  dedicated 
work  of  his  colleague.  Senator  Milllkin. 
Senator  Johnson  had  the  benefit  of 
vast  experience  in  working  for  passage 
of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project. 
His  knowledge  of  our  State  and  Its  peo- 
ple was,  and  still  is,  imsurpassed.  He 
devoted  great  energy  to  Colorado  water 
projects  and  niu-sed  their  development  in 
the  Congress  for  years.  He  was  a  power- 
ful force  in  the  early  development  of 
Fryingpan -Arkansas.  I  saw  him  only 
last  week  and  he  is  still,  I  am  happy  to 
tell  his  old  friends  in  this  body,  a  vigor- 
ous and  knowledgable  Colorado  leader 
and  statesman. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  Ed- 
win C.  Johnson  had  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Colorado  when  the  second 
Fr3ringpan-Arkansas  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. Eugene  Milllkin  and  my  senior  col- 
league, OoRDOir  Allott,  were  responsible 
for  its  passage  the  second  time. 

The  third  time  the  bill  came  before 
the  Senate,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  present 
Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  to  share 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott  1  the  privilege  of  having  the 
bill  passed.  I  think  that  was  in  the  85th 
or  86th  Congress. 

Today  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  both 
Houses  has  finally  become  a  reality.  I 
commend  my  able  senior  colleague  for 
his  vigorous  and  intelligent  work  on  the 
bill. 

I  also  extend  commendations  to  the 
Governor  of  Colorado.  Steve  McNichols, 
who  has  woiked  long  and  hard  to  see 
this  project  become  a  reality.  Governor 
McNichols.  during  the  crucial  days  pre- 
ceding House  passage,  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  stayed  here  almost  2  wedcs  with 
his  water  experts,  meeting  the  questicms 
and  objections  of  the  Congress  until  the 
project  was  fully  understood.  Along 
with  Governor  McNichols.  great  credit 
for  hard  and  effective  work  must  go  to 
Len  Kuiper.  acting  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Water  Board  and  Charley  Boustead. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Southeastern 
Colorado  Water  Conservancy  District.  I 
have  already  mentioned  Felix  L.  Sparks, 
who  almost  singlehandedly  pulled  the 
long -dissident  Colorado  water  factions 
together  on  this  project.  More  than  any 
_  man,  Mr.  Sparks,  who  returns  from  mili- 


tary service  this  month,  deserves  the 
praise  of  aU  Coloradans. 

All  of  the  Colorsido  delegaUxm  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  pulled 
together  on  this  measure.  There  was 
no  partisanship  in  this  effort.  We  drew 
the  people  of  Colorado  together  first; 
then  the  delegation  came  together.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  bill  is  now  on  its  way  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  distingxiished  mi- 
nority leader  spoke  as  he  did — I  was 
about  to  do  so — concerning  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado,  Gene 
Millilun,  who  so  ably  shepherded  a 
similar  bill  through  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  when  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  junior 
colleague  from  Colorado  for  his  work  on 
thebilL 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  Judge 
Chxkoweth,  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Colorado,  for  his  work  on  the  project 
since  its  inception. 

So  many  persons  have  had  a  part  in 
bringing  about  the  passage  of  the  bill 
that  I  believe  this  Is  one  time  when  we 
may  all  say  that  it  is  a  job  that  has 
been  well  done,  because  the  project  has 
the  complete  backing  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  We  arc  very  happy  at  last 
to  see  this  project,  for  which  the  people 
of  Colorado  have  worked  so  long,  and 
which  is  of  such  vital  necessity  to  the 
actual  development  of  southeastern 
Colorado  for  municipal  water,  for  sup- 
plemental irrigation  water,  come  to  pass. 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  will  be  happy 
about  the  result  today. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President  I  have 
participated  in  this  proposal  for  many 
years.  My  good  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  Is  our  next-door 
neighbor.  He  lives  only  a  few  miles 
away  from  New  Mexico.  Lamar  Is  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  boundary  between 
our  two  States. 

I  know  the  Fryingpan  as  I  know  the 
Rio  Grande;  as  I  know  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation. I  know  the  Colorado  very 
wen.  I  congratulate  both  Senators 
from  Colorado  upon  their  efforts. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield- 
Mr.   ALLOTT.     I  thank  the  distin- 
guished    senior     Senator     from     New 
Mexico.    He  is  truly  a  good  neighbor.    I 
always   caU   him   my  neighbor  to  the 
south.    Not  only  is  he  sympathetic  to 
such  projects  as  the  Fryingpan-Arkan- 
sas;  he  imderstands  how  necessary  proj- 
ects of  this  kind  are  to  the  development 
of  the  West.     He  has  spoken  of  the 
Navajo  project  and  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  rises  in  Colorado.    Having  lived 
hi   that  region   all  his  life,   he  has  a 
knowledge  of  what  reclamation  projects 
can  mean  in  the  development  of  the 
Western  States.    He  knows  that  tt»ey  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  develop- 
ment. 

I  pay  him  my  own  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  his  support  of  this  subject 
during  all  the  years  it  has  been  in  con- 
templation. 
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Mr.  CHAVEZ.  To  me  this  Is  not  a 
Republican  or  a  Democratic  project;  it 
is  an  American  effort. 

Mr  AULOTT.  That  is  oitlrely  cor- 
rect. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. 

So  far  as  Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
and  the  other  Western  States  are  con- 
cerned. I  know  that  those  in  the  Middle 
West  and  elsewhere  cc»nplain  about 
their  using  water  to  grow  more  food. 
The  people  in  New  Mexico  complain; 
they  say  that  the  Mountain  States  can- 
not produce  food  as  well  as  New  Mexico 
can. 

Let  me  tell  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor fnan  Colorado,  the  history  of  the 
Rio  Grande  irrigation  project  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and  also  the  history 
of  the  Elephant  Butte  project,  and  the 
history  of  the  El  Paso  Water  and  Im- 
provonent  District,  in  Texas. ,  The  aver- 
age production  of  cotton  In  the  Deep 
South  is  370  poimds  an  acre.  But  in  the 
irrigation  districts  In  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  California,  it  is  as  much  as 
four  bales — or  2.000  pounds — an  acre. 
That  shows  what  irrigation  does. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  entirely  correct,  and  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  his  kind  remarks. 


hidden  culprit  responsible  for  innumtt- 
able  scientific  administrative  flaws. 


THK  HTTGI  FINANCIAL  STAKE  IN  RK5EAHCH 

For  4  long  years,  I  have  urged 
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NECESSITY     FOR     STRENGTHENED 
FEDERAL  DRUG  LAWS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  welcomes  the  continued  leader- 
shU>  so  ably  demonstrated  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

Once  again,  in  the  area  of  new  drug 
legislation,  the  President  has  taken  the 
initiative.  He  has  renewed  his  sound 
appeal  of  April,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  substantial 
strengthening  of  existing  drug  statutes. 

The  President's  sUtement  greatly  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  the  adoption  of 
adequate  amendments  to  present  drug 
statutes.  We  shall,  thereby,  close  intol- 
erable loopholes  in  the  law.  Today,  the 
President  has  submitted  to  the  Senate 
a  number  of  amendments  designed  to 
strengthen  8.  1552. 

The  Nation  also  welcomes  the  encour- 
aging demonstration  that  our  new  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Anthony  Celebrezze,  has  promptly 
mobilized  his  Department  to  carry  out 
the  President's  program. 

VAVOEABLI    KBACnON    TO    SUBCOKK 


It  has  been  personally  gratifying  to 
me  to  note  the  prompt,  enthusiastic  re- 
sponae  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  heaxlng  of  the  Sen»te  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  August  1. 

Our  fluboommlttee,  I  may  say,  has  only 
begun  its  efforts  io  bring  to  light  certain 
oondiUoDS  and  problama  whloh  have 
long  ooneemed  us.  These  conditions 
and  prcMema,  so  grimly  illustrated  by 
the  thalidomide  tragedy,  are  part  of  an 
International,  a  national,  and  a  govern- 
mentwlde  pattern,  involvlnff  almost  all 
sdentifU}  research. 

I  refer,  of  ooxirse.  to  critical  weak- 
nesaes  in  acienUflc  information  and 
oommunieation.  This  is  the  undra- 
matic  story  behind  the  dramatic  thalid- 
omide tragedy.  Information  and  com- 
mimleation   deficiencies   represent   the 


Federal  Government  to  coordinate  the 
information  generated  by  its  scientific 

In  the  1962  fiscal  year,  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  1  out  of  evejry 
9  budget  dollars — $10  billion  for  scim- 
tific  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation.  In  the  1963  fiscal  year,  it  f^ill 
spend  $12  billion  for  this  purpose.       . 

Perhaps  as  many  as  160,000  federnjlly 
financed  projects  are  now  underway  j  in 
the  50  States  and  overseas. 

Amazingly  enough,  there  still  is  not 
available   as   of   today    any    systemikic 
means  whereby  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  secure  prompt,  ^e- 
liable.  comprehensive  information  as  I  to 
all  the  research  which  is  now  in  process — 
or  which  has  been  completed— in  kny 
one  of  a  dozen  broad,  major  headings. 
To  identify  all  the  research,  even  the 
President,  or  his  able  Director  of  the 
OfQce  of  Science  and  Technology.  Dr. 
Jerome  Wiesner,  would  have  to  and  dpes 
have  to  ask  each  Federal  agency  to  com- 
pile its  own  information  in  its  own  way — 
at  its  own  speed— with  its  own  varyfng 
definitions.  | 

There  is  really  no  Government-wide 
information  system.  There  is  no  real 
system  of  separate  agency  systkns. 
There  is  only  a  patchwork,  a  hodge- 
podge. This  is  true  of  interagfbcy 
drug  research.  It  is  true  of  interagency 
space  science  and  military  researchf 

Agency  information  systems  do  akist 
and  by  the  dozens.  They  vary  from  'lex- 
cellent"— in  the  case  of.  say.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  —  to  "averajie." 
"poor"  or  "awful." 

For  4  years.  I  have  urged  refornii  I 
have  often  felt  somewhat  like  a  vbice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  At  long  J|ast. 
some  reforms  are  beginning  to  be  mf  de, 
but,  invariably,  at  a  pitifully  slow  mte. 
One  would  think  the  Federal  agen- 
cies felt  they  were  doing  Congress  a 
favor  "ay  adopting  information  refonins. 
These  reforms  are  actually  for  the 
agencies'  own  good.  But  they  do  not 
seem  to  view  improvements  that  ^ay. 
They  offer  every  conceivable  excusti  for 
delay  and  Inaction. 

AOXNCT  PACE  OF  A  "TIUNQUnJZ«D  TURTUf" 

In  the  subcommittee's  approach  to 
these  agencies,  we  have  been  exceedingly 
tolerant  and  patient.  We  held  hearings 
in  1968  In  which  we  urged  them  to  re- 
form. We  held  a  hearing  in  1960  in 
which  we  did  likewise. 

In  between  and  thereafter,  we  stht  a 
stream  of  letters,  memoranda,  mliheo- 
graphed,  and  printed  reports.  WeufJKed; 
we  pleaded:  we  implored  reform. 

The  agencies,  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  land 
Welfare,  have  made  only  limited  half- 
hearted response.  They  are  proceeding 
with  the  pace  of  a  tranquilized  tiirtle. 
There  is  little  sense  of  urgency;  thc^  is 
little   Interagency  teamwork;    there    is 

endless  buckpassing. 

soLvrr  QoynififSMT  coicMrrm  mxpoars 

Dr.  Wiesner  has  fortunately  emban- 
eled  an  information  group  of  private 


experts  under  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee.  Its  report  will  be 
out  in  a  few  months. 

I  have  been  hoping  and  expecting 
meanwhile  a  report  from  an  Interagency 
career  group,  the  Federal  Coimcil  for 
Science  and  Technology,  as  regards  the 
information  problem. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
Council  report  will  be  the  same  "stand- 
ard sirup"  such  as  usually  emerges  from 
Government  committees. 


ACTIO  I     REGARDING     APPROPRIATION     RRPORTS 

Meanwhile,  this  year.  I  started  a  new 
effort.  I  have  gone  down  the  line — ap- 
propriations subcommittee  after  sub- 
committee— to  urge  that  appropriation 
reports  contain  mandates  for  reform. 

My  appeal  has  been  heeded.  Two 
such  reports,  on  health  and  defense,  do 
fortunately  now  contain  such  mandates. 

I  intend  to  make  sure  that  the  agen- 
cies  are  called  to  account  during  the 
1964  fiscal  year  appropriation  hearings 
for  what  they  have  or  have  not  done  by 
that  time. 

UESSAGX    OT     AGREEMXNT    FROM       PHARMACIU- 

TICAL     MANUFACTDRIRS     ASSOCIATION 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  August  1  hear- 
ing and  its  significance  In  relation  to 
drug  research  information. 

For  a  reaction  to  the  hearing.  I  should 
like  to  quote  but  one  of  many  sources 
which  promptly  and  graciously  com- 
municated with  me  thereafter. 

I  refer  now  to  a  fine  message  from  Dr. 
Austin  Smith,  president  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association. 

That  same  day.  August  1.  Dr.  Austin 
Smith  wrote  to  me.  He  expressed  agree- 
ment with  a  series  of  statements  which 
I  made  at  the  hearing,  that  is.  on  the 
need  for  Improved  coordination  and 
communication  among  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  between  American  and 
foreign  agencies,  American  and  foreign 
drug  companies,  American  and  foreign 
researchers  tmd  practitioners. 

Dr.  Smith  likewise  expressed  agree- 
ment with  the  view  which  I  suggested 
on  the  need  for  systematizing  "increased 
safeguards,"  so  as  to  reduce  the  degree 
of  risk  which  will  always,  to  some  extent, 
be  present. 

Dr.  Smith  advised  that: 

The  subject  matter  of  your  hearing*  de- 
serves examination  and  discussion  through- 
out the  world. 


He  stated,  therefore,  that  he 

taking  steps  immediately  to  provide  ths 
puhllc  record  of  your  suboommltta*  to  the 
headquarters  of  associations  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  am  very  gratified  to  receive  word  of 
this  splendid  action. 

It  is  clear  that  all  of  us  face,  in  the 
information  and  communication  prob- 
lem, a  common  challenge  which  merits 
the  best  effort  of  all  interested  parties. 

The  medical  profession,  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry,  the  pharmaeeuUcal 
profession  throughout  the  world  have 
everytlilng  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
from  strengthening  commtmication  on 
drugs  In  the  interest  of  better  health  for 
mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  Smith's  letter  to  me  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RxcOKD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PHARMACKCmCAI.    llANTTFACrXTUaa 

AaSOCXATXON, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  1. 1962. 
The  Honorable  Hubxbt  H.  HoMPHarr. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  tm  Reorganization 
and   International   Organizations,  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  US. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hubcphsxt:  Permit  me  to 
comment  on  statements  which  you  made  this 
morning  In  connection  with  the  hearing 
conducted  by  yoiu*  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
agency Coordination  In  Dnig  Research  In- 
formation. 

You  stated  that  there  may  well  b«  serious 
problems  of  lack  of  coordination  and  com- 
munication among  agencies  of  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment, and  between  American  and  for- 
eign agencies.  American  and  f(M-elgn  drug 
companies,  and  American  and  foreign  re- 
searchers and  practitioners. 

Speaking  for  the  member  prescription  dmg 
manufacturing  firms  of  this  association,  I 
agree  with  those  statements. 

Further,  in  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
the  thalidomide  problem  has  been  prevented 
in  the  United  States,  you  stated  a  need  to 
systematize  Increased  safeguards  and  to  re- 
duce the  degree  of  risk  which  will  always 
be  present  to  some  extent.  Tou  also  stated 
that  both  Oovemment  and  private  review- 
ers and  investigators  must  b«  given  better, 
prompter,  more  reliable  aooess  to  the  world's 
medical  literature,  in  all  principal  languages. 

Again,  I  agree  with  those    statements. 

Repeated,  continuous  and  sometimes  costly 
efforts  by  the  U.8.  pharmaceutical  Industry 
to  help  solve  some  of  these  serious  problems 
are  well  known  in  solentlflc  circles. 

For  example.  In  ISSS.  through  Its  associa- 
tion, the  Industry  began  a  pUot  study  of 
mechanical  indexing  and  retrieval  of  litera- 
ture references  to  steroid  compounds.  In 
1961,  after  expenditure  of  $36,000.  the  proj- 
ect was  turned  over  to  the  n.8.  Patent  Offloe, 
which  had  been  kept  advised  of  its  results. 

In  addition,  the  Scientific  Literature  C<xn- 
mlttee  of  the  PMA  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Section,  composed  of  leading  Industry 
scientists,  has  worked  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  a  number  of  years  In 
the  letter's  continuing  assignment  to  ex- 
pedite indexing  and  retrieval  of  scientific 
research  Information  within  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  my  Judgment  you  are  to  be  commended 
for  your  renewed  approach  to  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  in  today's  climate  of  rapid 
scientific  advances. 

The  subject  matter  of  your  hearings  de- 
serves examination  and  discussion  through- 
out the  world.  With  this  In  mind,  X  am 
taking  steps  immediately  to  provide  the  pub- 
lic record  of  the  proceedings  of  your  sub- 
committee to  the  headquarters  of  associations 
of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  elsewhere  In 
the  world. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AuiTiK  SacrrH,  If  .D. 

AN    ACTION    PmOOSAM    TO    P«XVXKT 
TXmjmM   TRAGSST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
need  bold  national  and  international  ac- 
tion programs  so  that  a  thalidomide- 
type  tragedy  will  never  recur.  I  speak 
of  the  tragedy  of  malformed  babies  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  a  drug. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  a  five-point 
program  for  this  purpose: 

First.  Enactment  of  an  amendment  to 
assure  thoroxigh  control  of  investiga- 
tional testing  on  humans  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  amendment 
should  require  adequate  testing  of  drugs 
on  laboratory  animals  prior  to  testing  on 


humans,  with  maintenance  of  complete 
records. 

Second.  A  broad-scale,  interagency 
and  Intra-agency  cooperative  effort  in 
drug  research,  to  include  thorough  re- 
porting of  drug  reactions  in  the  Federal 
Government's  three  hospital  systems — 
Veterans'  Administration,  Department  of 
Defraise,  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Third.  An  educational  campaign  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  cooperating 
with  medical  organizations,  to  caution 
physicians  and  patients  against  casual, 
needless  use  of  drugs,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  women  of  childbearing  age. 

Foiirth.  Establishment  of  a  medical 
and  drug  research  information  center, 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  PubUc 
Health  Service.  At  this  center.  pubUc 
information  and,  to  the  extent  that  pro- 
prietary rights  may  permit,  private  in- 
formation should  be  gathered,  recorded, 
indexed,  evaluated,  and  made  available 
to  pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  doc- 
tors, and  hospitals. 

The  center  should,  in  effect,  be  the 
central  station  of  a  network  of  cen- 
ters. It  should  be  able  to  draw  upon  and 
contribute  to  Federal  inhouse  and  extra- 
murally  supported  centers,  as  well  as 
other  public  and  private  resources — ^med- 
ical, pharmaceutical,  and  others. 

Fifth.  On  the  initiaUve  of  the  United 
States,  an  international  request  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  provide 
for  exchange  of  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation on  drugs  between  the  United 
States  and  other  governments,  as  well 
as  with  the  healing  arts  professions  of 
the  re^>ective  nations. 

DfCBBASKD  rSOBaAL  COOROZNATIOH 

Since  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  is,  per  se.  interested  in  ef- 
ficient Federal  activities,  we  will  continue 
to  insist  upon  the  Federal  Government 
putting  its  own  "drug  information  house 
in  order." 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  a  shocking 
lack  of  coordination  within  and  between 
U.S.  agencies  on  drug  information. 

Throughout  the  executive  branch,  we 
need  faster,  more  complete,  better  in- 
dexed, and  evaluated  Information. 

We  also  need  a  strox\ger  overall  drug 
law — ^particularly  for  experimental 
drugs — stronger  food  and  drug  regula- 
tions, and  more  aggressive  FDA  admin- 
istration of  the  regulations. 

W>S*SI>S    TO    PaaONAMT    WOKBT 

Priority  must  be  given  to  improvement 
of  information  coordination  on  drugs  m- 
tended  for  pregnant  women. 

Aside  from  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey's  cour- 
age and  vision  and  a  few  other  cases,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Adminiatration  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  aggressive  in  pro- 
tecting the  unborn. 

Genuine  miracle  drugs  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  maternal  and 
child  health,  but  adverse  effects  are 
often  suspected  and  must  now  be  thor- 
oughly explored,  and  suitable  safeguards 
taken. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
should  request  a  report,  as  soon  as  feasi- 
ble, from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  on  drug-related  findings  in  23.000 
pregnancies,  now  being  studied  in  a  na- 
tionwide project. 


The  principal  damage  to  the  central 
nervous  system  of  an  unborn  baby  ap- 
parently occurs  during  the  first  few 
weeks  after  conception. 

It  is  during  this  time  that  the  woman 
herself  may  not  know  she  is  pregnant 
and  for  trivial  reasons  may  be  takhig 
drugs  which  could  affect  the  child. 

It  win  take  unprecedented  interna- 
tional teamwork  and  reeearcli  to  unlock 
the  mysteries  of  whether,  how.  and  why 
certain  so-called  harmless  drugs  do  affect 
pregnancies. 

SUPPORT  or  KEPATTVKR  AICENDICKNT  ON  ANTICAI. 

TSbllNU 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kkvauver]  Is  proposing  an  important 
amendment  for  thorough  animal  test- 
ing of  investigational  drugs,  prior — ^I 
emphasize,  prior — to  testing  on  humans. 

I  strongly  support  the  principle  of  this 
amendment. 

I  urge  thajt  it  include  thorough  test- 
ing on  pregnant  laboratory  animals  par- 
ticularly large  animals— not  only  rats 
or  mice — ^wherever  and  idienever  there 
is  likelihood  that  pregnant  women  may 
ultimately  use  the  drug. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear.  I  pro- 
pose that  a  vast  q^ectrum  of  drugs, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  intended  for 
pregnancy,  but  which  may  be  regarded 
as  likely  to  be  used  by  pregnant  women — 
that  is,  for  headaches,  insomnia,  and  so 
forth — should  be  thoroughly  tested  on 
pregnant  laboratory  animals. 

Of  course,  even  If  there  is  the  most 
thorough  testing  of  investigational 
drugs  on  pregnant  animals,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  results  will  prove 
applicable  to  human  beings.  Neverthe- 
less results  of  such  animal  tests  ooukl 
alert  general  practitioners,  obstetricians 
and  pediatricians  to  ponible  dangers. 

Then,  too.  when  the  investigational 
drug  is  Judged  ready  for  testing  on  hu- 
mans, such  testing  should  be  on  a  phased 
basis.  This  would  avoid  premature  test- 
ing on  needlessly  large  populations- 
male  or  female,  adult  or  child— before 
results  became  available  and  were 
evaluated  from  smaller  human  samples. 
jvsrmcATioN  rot  sitncAL  namto 

AlOafDMXNT 

Let  me  note  at  this  point  a  doeu- 
mentated  Justification  for  the  overall 
amendment  and  for  my  stress  on  tests 
on  pregnant  animals,  in  particular. 

First.  Louis  Lasagna.  MJD..  division 
of  clinical  pharmacology,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  stated  on  July  19.  1961 
(hearings.  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee, on  8.  1552,  87th  Congress,  p.  1083) : 

*  *  *  present  FDA  prerogatlvss  do  not 
satisfy  me  with  regard  to  toxicity  either.  It 
la  shocking  that  ezperlmentsa  droas  are  sub- 
ject to  no  FDA  regulation  of  any  sort  betore 
patlenU  receive  them.  Some  drug  houses 
perform  extensive  animal  tests  before  a  drug 
is  first  put  into  man;  othets  perform  almost 
none.  It  Is  reprehensible  for  man  to  be 
the  first  experimental  aaUnsa  on  whieh 
toxicity  tests  are  run.  simply  because  by- 
passing toxicity  tests  la  laboratory  animals 
saves  time  and  money. 

Section  2.  On  July  25,  IMl,  Dr.  Lasag- 
na wrote  to  the  subcommittee — hearings, 
ibidem,  pages  873-874— and  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  extracts  from  the 
subcommittee  hearings  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoiu>. 
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TlMTO  fating  no  objection,  the  ^iracts 
t  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoou>. 
•sfollofws: 

<1)  At  prM«nt,  tb«  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlBistnttlon  haa  MMOtlally  no  jorladlcrtion 
ovar  «xp«rlmental  druga  until  •  new  drug 
i^iplleatlon  U  filed.  Tbla  leaves  the  declskm 
•■  to  tb»  nature  and  extent  ot  animal  toxicity 
teste  performed  prior  to  human  testing 
up  to  the  drug  houM  (or  other  proponent 
of  the  drug)  and.  to  a  leeeer  degree,  to  the 
B»T*««?»1  Inveatlgator  who  te  to  put  the  drug 
Into  man. 

(a)  The  variation  between  drug  houaes  In 
precUnlcal  toaddtj  testing  la  tremendoua.  I 
have  been  i^proeiehed  to  start  human  test- 
ing of  a  drug  with  the  only  Information 
available  being  the  amount  of  drug  required 
to  kill  60  percent  of  mice  recelvmg  the  drug 
In  one  mtravenoua  doee.  In  contrast.  It  la 
not  Infrequent  to  have  a  firm  supply  toxicity 
information  on  a  proposed  drug  which  runs 
to  many  pages  In  length.  The  toxicity  tests 
recommended  by  such  experts  as  Dr.  Leh- 
man of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  this  country,  and  Drs.  Paget  and  Spinks 
of  the  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd., 
in  England,  are  not  infrequently  lacking  in 
the  toxicity  data  sent  to  us  by  pharmaceuti- 
cal firms. 

(3)  Although  enough  acute  animal  toxicity 
data  may  be  available  to  Justify  short-term 
experiments  in  man,  there  are  often  xinavail- 
able  at  the  start  of  human  testing  adequate 
chronic  toxicity  data  in  animals.  This  leads 
to  chronic  toxicity  tests  being  performed  in 
man  flrEt.  since  for  many  disease  states  the 
repeated  use  of  the  drug  must  be  investigat- 
ed. Clinicians  who  are  Impreaaed  by  the 
etrect  of  one  or  two  doees  of  a  new  drug 
will  often  start  chronic  administration  of 
the  drug,  even  when  the  drug  has  not  been 
cleared  for  such  prolonged  human  trials  by 
the  drug  houses  supplying  the  agent.  This 
j^enomenon  is  well  known  to  the  industry. 

(4)  It  la.  according  to  FDA  oflleiala.  a  not 
uncommon  occurrence  for  new  drug  applica- 
tlona  to  be  filed  with  extenalve  clinical  data 
included,  but  without  adequate  supporting 
animal  toxicity  data  being  simultaneously 
avaUable.  In  fact,  it  haa  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record  that  drugs  have  been 
cleared  for  aale  on  the  market  with  chronic 
toxicity  testa  still  pending. 

It  la  easy  to  understand  why  drug  housea 
are  reluctant  to  rpend  the  considerable  time 
and  money  Involved  in  routine  toxicity  test- 
ing imlesa  the  drug  shows  "i»t>mlae.''  i.e., 
until  the  first  hxmian  testa  are  encouraging. 
It  IB  also,  for  reasons  described  above,  easy 
to  understand  why  human  testing  can  "get 
ahead"  of  animal  testing.  In  my  opinion, 
therefore,  a  minimal  amount  of  toxicity  test- 
ing should  be  required  by  law  before  a  drug 
ever  gets  put  into  man. 

There  are.  I  suspect,  other  reasons  for 
inadequate  animal  toxicity  teata  beaidea  those 
mentioned  above.  Drug  houaea  vary  greatly 
in  the  caliber  of  their  ataffs.  Some  have  ex 


Ing  done  in  thla  country  lies  a  reasonably 
middle  ground  which  ahould  be  standard  fori 
all  drugs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Third,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Helen  Taussig  has  writtetti 
"The  Thalidomide  Syndrome."  Scientiflei 
American.  August  1962,  page  35 :  i  | 

UntU  recently,  no  thought  has  been  giveai 
to  the  need  for  the  testing  of  drugs  foli 
potential  harmfulneaa  to  the  human  embryo. 

Fourth.  Senator  Kkfauvir  has  state<| 
in  a  letter  of  July  31,  1962,  to  severaJI 
Members  of  the  Senate : 

The  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  entire  thalidr* 
c»nide   history   is   that,   had   such   studies 
been    made,    the    horror    could    have    been 
averted.     This  Is  proved   beyond   doubt  bj 
studies  of  rabbits  by  the  British  seller  of  ths 
product,  Distillers  Corp.,  made  unfcrtunateljif 
after  the  drug  had  been  widely  used  in  h\M* 
mans  and  after  it  had  been  idontlfled  aa  ttut 
cause  of  the  malformed  Infants.    Reporting 
in  the  English  medical  Journal,  the  Lance£. 
April  28,  1962,  Dr.  G.  P.  Somers  notes  tha^ 
experiments  in  rata  showed  no  malformst- 
tlons  but  that.  "Now  we  have  succeeded  la 
producing  deforniltles  in  .rabbits  remarkablv 
similar  to  those   seen   in   humans."      Mote 
than  half  of  the  litter  of  the  mother  rabbit^ 
given     thalidomide     were     born     deformed - 
None   of   the  Utter   of   the   control   rabblta. 
that  la,  those  of  the  same  colony  not  glvsti 
thalidomide,     were     bom     deformed.      Ut. 
Somers  goes  on  to  state.  "No  deformities  qf 
thla  kind  have  been  previously  observed  Iji 
•Uie  colony.   Involving  the  breeding   of  ovfjr 
1,000  progeny,  and  our  chief  animal   tectt- 
nlclan,  Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes,  states  that  he  hlis 
never  seen  anything  like  this  during  50  yea»^' 
experience  of  rabbit  breeding." 

Fifth.  I  am  reprinting  in  the  Goverti- 
ment  Operations  Subcommittee  hearittg 
various  pertinent  exhibits  on  this  sub- 
ject, including  the  following  article  from 
the  journal.  Pediatrics,  which  I  &&i 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  S^t 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artia|e 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOip. 
as  follows:  ; 

[Prom  Pediatrics,  October  1961  ]  I 

KrwncT  or  Daucs  Upok  the  Pimjs  awd  t^k 

IKTANT 

(Statement  by  Committee  on  Fetus  and 
Newborn) 

It  Is  a  basic  premise  of  pediatrics  that 
physical  size  is  not  the  most  important  <|l|f- 
ference  between  children  and  adults.  Thtfe 
la  increasing  awareness  that  it  is  also  necfls- 
sary  to  make  more  than  a  quantitative  m- 
tinction  between  Infants  and  children.  The 
fetus  and  the  newborn  Infant  often  behafve 
so  differently  as  to  warrant  consideration  as 
separate  categories  of   the   human   8i)ec|^ 


ceuent    pharmacologists,    toxlcologUrts,    and     3?!?  ^^f^L^^  rf-^r"°^°^t^L^111 


pathologists,  whereas  others  are  deficient  in 
these  regards.  Therefore  on  occasion  it  is 
likely  that  poor  Judgment  and  ineptitude 
also  enter  the  picture,  instead  of  (or  in  ad- 
dition to)  pressures  for  speed  and  accuracy. 
The  very  existence  of  the  broad  discrep- 
ancies in  toxicity  testing  described  above 
testify  to  a  troublesome  state  of  affairs.  Are 
the  drug  houses  who  perform  extensive  tox- 
icity tests  before  ever  going  to  man  merely 
overcautious  conservatives?  I  think  not. 
Predicting  human  toxicity  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  matter,  but  it  is  preferable  to  take 
aU  reasonable  steps  to  escape  untoward  re- 
actions in  man  that  could  be  predicted  from 
>ntm*i  work.  Somewhere  between  the  ex- 
treme care  and  effort  suggested  by  some 
pathologists  and  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
worst  of  the  preclinical  evaluation  now  be- 


of  drugs  independently  in  each  category  !of 
the  human  so  that  they  may  be  used  saffly. 

Existing  drugs  and  agents  that  are  de- 
veloped in  the  futiu^  for  use  in  the  fetius 
and  in  infants  must  be  subjected  to  mi)re 
extensive  preclinical  investigation  than  Is 
being  carried  out  at  the  present  time,  t^e 
pharmacologic  responses  of  the  Immattlre 
human  may  differ  greatly  both  quanttta- 
tlvely  and  qualitatively  from  those  of  tpe 
adult.  As  a  result,  data  obtained  from  tmts 
in  mature  ^T^tmnia  and  human  adults  or  olq er 
children  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory 
baais  for  recommendations  concerning  t^e 
fetus  and  Infant. 

The  pharmacologic  properties  of  dnigs 
should  be  studied  in  vitro  and  in  vivo  in  tjhe 
fetus  and  newborn  animal  and  compatfed 
with  those  in  the  adult  of  the  same  anla^al 


species.  Of  particular  importance  would  be 
a  knowledge  of  the  LD».  dose  response. 
metabolism,  and  distribution  and  dl^Kxi- 
tlon  of  the  drug.  Theee  determinations 
should  be  performed  in  two  or  more  animal 
species  (a  rodent  and  nonrodent  species). 
Pharmacodynamic  actions  and  clinical  ef- 
fects of  drugs  in  humans  should  be  assessed 
In  clinical  situations  in  which  they  may  be 
useful. 

In  order  to  pursue  these  principles,  it  is 
recommended  that  drug  labels  should  specifi- 
cally Indicate  the  extent  of  existing  in- 
formation concerning  the  use  of  the  agent 
In  the  fetus  and  the  infant.  When  there 
have  been  no  pharmacologic  studies  of  a 
drug  in  Immature  subjects,  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  this  fact  should  be  indicated  on  the 
drug  label  or  in  a  readUy  available  package 
leaflet.  Physiclana  who  administer  drugs 
to  the  fetus  and  the  Infant  must  be  alert 
to  unusual  effects  in  this  subdivision  of  the 
human  species. 

William  A.  Silverman.  M.D..  Chairman; 
Fred  H.  Allen.  Jr..  M.D.;  J.  Idmund 
Bradley.  M.D.:  Eugene  H.  Crawley, 
MX).;  Paul  A.  Harper.  M.D.;  David  Y. 
Hsla.  M.D.;  Benjamin  M.  Kagan.  MX>.; 
Joseph  A.  Little.  MJD.;  Henry  K.  Silver. 
M.D.:  Samuel  Spector,  MD.;  J.  R. 
Fonts.  Ph.  D..  Consultant;  William  H. 
Kessenlch.  MX)..  Consultant;  James  M. 
Sutherland.  MU.,  Consultant.  Com- 
mittee on  Petus  and  Newborn. 

MT    ErrORTS    rOR  PERINATAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
4  long  years.  I  have  been  urging  the 
strengthening  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  perinatal  research — the  study 
of  the  processes  of  life  during  the  period 
following  conception  and  into  the  first 
month  after  birth. 

On  December  1,  1958.  I  discussed  this 
subject  with  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev 
in  Moscow.  At  that  time,  I  urged  a  VS.- 
U.S.S.R.  partnership"  in  finding  the  an- 
swers to  the  mysteries  of  how  life  de- 
velops and  how  so  often  and  so  tragically 
it  emerges  with  defects. 

In  the  years  which  have  followed,  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
perinatal  collaborative  research  proj- 
ect, as  supported  by  NIH. 

This  project  is  the  greatest  effort  of 
its  kind  ever  made  in  medical  history. 

I  want  every  U.S.  agency  and  every 
doctor  to  gain  the  greatest  insight  which 
may  become  available  through  this  proj- 
ect. 

Meanwhile,  in  my  judgment,  evidence 
gained  at  the  hearing  and  other  evidence 
which  the  subcommittee  has  compiled — 
but  which  we  have  not  yet  presented — 
demonstrates  that  there  is  an  imperative 
need  for  a  massive  Govemmentwide  ef- 
fort to  reduce  to  an  absolute  minimum 
whatever  drug  dangers  now  exist  or  may 
in  the  future  develop  to  pregnant  moth- 
ers and  unborn  babies. 

Laboratory  animals  must  be  utilized; 
they  must  l>e  utilized  first;  and  they 
must  include  larger  animals — ^not  just 
rats  and  mice. 

I  am  neither  a  physician  nor  a  pharm- 
acologist. I  am  a  pharmacist,  and  I  do 
not  presume  to  have  an  expertness  on 
issues  of  toxicity  to  animals. 

Even  the  greatest  experts  caution  as  to 
applicability  of  animal  findings  to 
human  findings. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  it  is  best  to 
observe  every  reasonable  safeguard  be- 
fore permitting  testing  on  himians. 


1962 
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THE  MAITT  POINTS  WHICH 
OONnSMXD 


THE  HEARIMO 


The  hearing  which  we  conducted  on 
August  1  established,  I  believe,  a  great 
many  points  which  bear  foUowup  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
drug  companies,  and  the  international 
scientific  community. 

At  the  start  of  the  hearing,  it  may  be 
recalled.  I  issued  a  public  statement  In 
which  I  indicated  certain  tentative  ob- 
servations. I  pointed  out  that  confir- 
mation of  these  observations  would 
await  upon  the  receipt  of  definitive 
proof.  In  e^ery  single  instance.  I  beUeve, 
that  proof  v/as  received. 

The  hearing  has.  I  believe,  strength- 
ened the  baf  is  on  which  the  Congress  can 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  legislation 
which  has  tteen  so  carefully  explored  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  Activities,  as  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KEFAtrvEKl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed,  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd,  a 
memorandum  in  which  I  have  listed 
those  tentative  judgments  on  which  I 
had  commented  prior  to  the  hearing, 
and  which  were  subsequently  confirmed. 

In  this  memorandum,  I  cite  the  ver- 
batim questions  and  answers  from  par- 
ticular pages  of  the  unedited  transcript 
of  the  hearing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

MeMORANDTTKI    BT    SXlfATOR    HtTBXaT    H.    HT7M- 

PHRET  Showing  the  Contixmatxon  bt  the 
AtTCUST  1  Subcommittxs  Hxaeino  or  Ten- 
tative Jm)G>fENT8  Which  Had  Been  Ear- 

LIXB     Poaifin.ATKD     AND     SUBMTm) 

Tentative  Judgment:  There  is  inadequate 
commvmlcatlon  and  coordination  between 
Federal  agencies. 

Confirmation:  The  hearing  confirmed  the 
inadequacy  c<f  commimication  and  coordina- 
tion In  an  appalling  number  of  respects.  Let 
me  cite  Just  i  few: 

1.  Dr.  James  Shannon.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  confirmed  the 
lack  of  a  8ysi>ematic.  inter-Instltute  dnig  in- 
formation research  system  upon  which  FDA 
could  draw  and  which.  In  t\irn,  could  con- 
tribute to  FDA. 

2.  Dr.  Shannon  confirmed  that  only  three 
of  the  seven  NIH  categorical  Institutes  main- 
tain even  partial  drug  Information  research 
systems  wltMn  their  own  organlEations. 

Page  102: 

"Senator  Humphbxt.  I  would  like  to  aak. 
Has  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  particu- 
larly the  National  Institutes  of  Heaith.  es- 
tablished a  centralized,  coordinated  system 
for  handllnf;  research  information  on  the 
many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  drugs  that 
are  seeking  a  place  in  the  market? 

"Dr.  Shannon.  We  have  not.  sir — except 
In  those  areu  that  we  are — except  in  those 
areas  that  we  have  accepted  as  more  or  less 
specific  responsibility  for  development." 

Page  106: 

"Senator  Httmphret.  Now,  doctor.  I  xmder- 
stand  that  t^iere  is  no  comprehensive  system 
of  handling  research  information  in  the  Na- 
tional Institate  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Di- 
seases. Yet  literally  hundreds  of  drugs  have 
adverse  allergic  effects. 

"Dr.  Shannon.  That  Is  correct,  sir." 

Page  107: 

"Dr.  Shannon.  Senator,  fundamentally. 
Senator  Hu>iphret,  I  am  as  unhappy  as  you 
are  about  the  situation.  But  I  would  em- 
phasize that  it  is  not  a  simple  problem  that 
wUl  find  simple  solutions." 


Few  Important  problems  are  simple.  But 
that  Is  no  reason  to  defer  action  on  them 
endlessly. 

The  problems  are  not  getting  any  simpler. 
They  are  getting  more  complicated.  The 
time  to  act  is  now. 

3.  Dr.  Frank  Rogers.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  confirmed  (p. 
130)  that  he  had  not  consulted  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  In  preparing 
the  plans  for  the  Medical  Literature  Analysis 
and  Retrieval  Service,  known  aa  MEDLARS, 
which  will  become  operational  in  September 
1063. 

He  said,  page  139.  "We  cannot  consult 
with  everyl>ody." 

No  one  asked  him  to  consult  with  "every- 
body." There  was  definite  reason,  however, 
for  him  to  consult  with  an  agency  In  his 
very  own  Department  which  has  a  vital  stake 
In  the  National  Library's  output,  namely, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

4.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was 
unable  to  Indicate  (p.  132)  why  it  did  not 
register  research  projects  with  the  Science 
Information  Exchange. 

Two  3rear8  ago.  it  promised  the  subconx- 
mlttee  to  do  so.  at  least  with  respect  to  non- 
confidential projects. 

Why  did  It  not  keep  Its  promise? 

When  does  it  expect  to  cooperate  with 
other  Oovernment  agencies  in  this  ex- 
change? 

Does  anybody  in  the  executive  branch  care 
whether  FDA  or  other  agencies  cooperate 
with  the  exchange? 

5.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  offlcials 
confirmed  (p.  49)  that  their  Adverse  Drug 
Reaction  Reporting  System  Included  only 
44  of  the  Nation's  6.000  hospitals.  This  in- 
cludes only  8  of  the  IS  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals;  none  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals;  none  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  hospitals. 

Why.  I  ask? 

The  atMence  of  formal  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration participation  Is.  I  might  add.  par- 
ticularly distressing. 

VTTERANS'    AOICINISTRATION'S    OTHEEWISB 
KXCXIXKNT    aCCOBO 

I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  has,  in 
many  respects,  an  excellent  record  of  re- 
search cooperation  with  other  Federal  health 
agencies. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  clearly  rec- 
ognizes Its  responsibility  and  opportunity 
for  the  most  careful  type  of  clinical  testing. 
It  was  Veterans'  Administration-Department 
of  Defense  testing  of  drugs  which  has  pro- 
duced so  dramatic  a  decline  in  TB  incidence, 
and.  as  a  result.  In  the  number  of  TB 
hospitals  and  TB  beds.  There  is  excellent 
cooperation  in  cancer  chemotherapy  pro- 
grams between  VA  and  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  now  has  171 
hospitals — with  112.000  patients — as  well  aa 
94  clinics.  Theee  represent  a  controlled  pop- 
ulation which  offer  opportunity  for  rigorous 
"double-blind"  testing,  such  as  is  not  avail- 
able and  Is  not  practiced  In  a  great  deal  of 
Investigational  testing  supported  by  pharma- 
ceutical companies  through  individual  clini- 
cians. The  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal system  offers  unexcelled  opportunity  for 
lifetime  followup  of  patients. 

We,  In  the  United  States,  fortunately,  have 
the  finest  program  of  medical  care  for  ex- 
servicemen  in  the  world. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  the  VA  has 
marred  an  otherwise  outstanding  record  by 
a  failure  to  follow  through  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Initial  discus- 
sions were  held  In  1960  between  VA  and 
FDA  for  formal  participation  In  the  latter's 
adverse  drug  reaction  reporting  program. 
The  arrangements  regrettably  floundered  over 
the  issue  of  lack  of  an  FDA  budget  to  cover 
expenses  for  VA  participation. 


I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  neither  this 
nor  any  other  "reason"  will  prevsnt  VA  par- 
ticipation in  this  program  on  a  formal  and 
systematic  basis  in  the  future. 

NO   LIAISON   BETWEEN   NINSS  AMS  WOk 

(6)  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ofllcials 
confirmed  that  they  had  had  no  contact 
with  the  perinatal  coUaboraUve  research 
project  now  being  oonduetsd  by  the  National 
Institute  for  Neurolofical  Diss  as  >s  and  Blind- 
ness with  16  hospitals  across  ths  Nation. 

This  project  offers  a  golden  opportunity 
for  systematic  understanding  of,  «»w**v»^g  other 
phases,  the  relatlonahlp.  if  any,  between 
drugs,  pregnancy  difficulties,  pregnancy 
wastage,  congenital  defecta.  and  related  prob- 
lems. 

But  regrettably,  the  National  Institute  for 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  in  turn, 
lias  hiid  no  plans  for  syBtematie  output  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  vast  perinatal 
collaborative  reeearch  project  has  been  one 
of  the  most  difficult  programs  ever  to  bs  at- 
tempted. It  U  sUll  too  early  to  draw  any 
definitive  conclusions,  based  upon  ths  initial 
pregnancies,  registered  vrith  the  ooopsratlng 
hospitals. 

Only  relative  crude  data  la  available,  and 
it  must  be  analysed  in  greatest  detail  by 
NINDB's  scientific  advisers. 

The  fact,  however,  that  there  was  appar- 
ently no  forethought  of  cooperation  between 
FDA  and  NINOB  is,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
fortiuiate. 

I  hiive  urged  Commissioner  Larrick  to  re- 
quest NINDB  to  make  available  initial  re- 
sults as  soon  as  NINDB's  scientific  panel 
feels  that  some  judgment  can  be  expressed. 

In  addition,  I  am  urging  the  strongest  col- 
laboration between  NINDB  and  an  American 
Medical  Association's  research  project,  an- 
alyzing birth  experiences  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  caaes. 

It  seems  clear  that  infinitely  more  can  bs 
learned  and  should  be  learned  from  birth 
statistics  In  the  50  States  and  abroad.  The 
birth  certificate  Itself  should  contain,  in  all 
the  States,  Information  as  to  oongenltal  mal- 
formations. In  that  way.  medical  science 
would  be  able  to  spot  promptly  both  long- 
time or  epidemic-type  dangers  to  the  birth 
of  healthy  babies. 

The  Director  of  NINDB,  Dr.  Richard  Mas- 
land,  Is  a  world -renowned  authority  on  men- 
tal deficiency:  he  has  publicly  referred  to 
possible  relationships  betweeen  chemical 
agents  and  oongenltal  defects.  See  for  ex- 
ample his  comments  on  "The  Discovery  of 
Teratogenic  Agents"  in  "The  Prevention  of 
Mental  Retardation — Part  H."  a  survey, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children,  Journal  of  Dissasss  of 
Children,  volume  96.  January  1968.  No.  1. 

LACK  or  nCTBRNATIONAL  COOEOINATION 

Tentative  judgment:  There  is  inadequate 
international  communication  and  coordina- 
tion Of  infonnaUon  with  respect  to  new 
drugs. 

Confirmation:  The  hearing  confirmed  a 
wide  array  of  gaps  with  rei^ect  to  informa- 
tion on  new  and  old  drugs  on  the  world 
scene. 

In  page  after  page,  it  confirmed  that  there 
is  indeed  inadequate  exchange  between  the 
(a)  U.S.  Oovernment  and  foreign  govern- 
mental: (b)  drug  companies  st  homs  and 
abroad:  (c)  investigational  researchers, 
drug  companies,  and  the  medical  profession, 
among  the  vartotis  nations. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  illustration : 

Page  33: 

"Senator  Humthbet.  At  least  the  launedi- 
ate  evidence  that  we  have,  the  surface  evi- 
dence, indicates  that  there  was  a  lag.  if  not 
a  total  inadequacy,  in  communlcatloa  be- 
tween the  West  Oerman  msntifacturer  to 
the  Brtti.*h  manufacturer,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can licensee. 
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"And  apparently  no  Interchange  of  Infrar- 
matlon  between  oOelal  bodiee.  euch  as  the 
World  Health  OrpmlMtlon.  or  other  toter- 
,  national  organlaatlona,  nor.  aooordlng  to  the 
tastlmoDT  thtie  fr.  hae  Ootnmtaakmer  I*r- 
rick  or  yourMlf  indtcatod  that  either  the 
British  or  the  German  Oovemmente  present 
any  information  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Is  that  a  correct  statement.  Commissioner 

Larrick? 
"Commlasloner  iJtmtrm.  That  Is  oonrect.  ^ 
"Senator  B-TntpvoMT.  WoiUd  you  suggest 
\yi^t  it  might  be  a  good  Idea  for  the  Congress 
to  kxA  Into  the  poesiblUty  of  imiffovlng  thU 
International  communication  on  an  ofBdal 

basis? 

"Commissioner  LAsaicx.  Tes  I  think  it 
would  be  weU  to  kx*  Into  It.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  It  oould  be  done  under  present 
law.  hor  much  more  law  would  be  indicated. 

I  have  psnonaUy  been  to  Oeneva.  and  have 
talked  to  some  of  the  people  anr  there,  about 
aome  of  these  things,  i  think  very  much  that 
it  would  be  extremely  helpful  if  there  were 
to  be  an  eichange  of  Infonnatlon  of  thUsort. 
preferably  through  the  WHO.  I  have  a  letter 
on  my  desk  from  a  very  important  public 
health  iTfli<^*'  in  one  of  the  South  American 
countrlee,  who  Is  obviously  very  hungry  for 
infarmatloii  about  all  of  the  drugs  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  taken  off  tba 
Biarkei  during  the  current  year,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it.  And  I  am  sure  that  that  sort  o* 
an  exchange  of  information  would  advance 
world  health." 

mo  TO  nCFIOVX  INTOtlCATIOIf 

Tentative  Judgment:  Information  systems 
to  record  *"<<  index  the  effects  of  thousands 
of  drugs  must  be  improved. 
ConflnnatlOQ  (pp.  34-86) : 
"Senator  Hxtmfhext.  What  has  been  dis- 
turbing to  me  is  the  fact  that  with  all  of  the 
intamatlonal  activities  that  we  have,  and  the 
ex^iange  of  Inf  cnrmatlon  in  a  host  of  fields, 
that  with  this  new  techxkology — ^wbat  one 
might  call  the  new  breakthrough  In  miracle 
dnigs.  and  all  sorts  of  new  drug  compoiinda, 
that  there  has  not  been  a  more  detennlned 
effort  to  make  all  of  this  information  avail- 
able as  to  the  testing  of  the  drugs. 

"Now.  you,  Ifr.  Commissioner,  said  In  your 
opening  statement  that  one  of  the  reaaona 
that  we  have  this  problem  that  we  are  dealing 
with  now  is  because  there  are  so  many  new 
dru^.  and  there  is  such  a  tremmidous  ad- 
vance in  the  field  of  phaimaoeutlcals,  which 
li  true.  And  may  I  say  that  our  country  has 
led  the  world  In  a  very  real  sense  In  tonns  ci 
the  perfection  and  the  Improvement  of  new 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  which  have  been 
a  blessmg  to  mankind. 

"Nevertheless,  with  this  breakthrough,  of 
new  drugs  busting  out  all  over,  does  It  not 
appear  that  one  of  the  great  needs  today 
for  the  scientific  community  and  the  phar- 
niaceutlcal  community  and  the  medical  com- 
munity is  communication,  coordination,  the 
Indexing  of  the  effects  or  drugs,  the  coordina- 
tion between  countries  and  manufacturers, 
the  translation  from  foreign  languages  into 
English  and  vice  versa,  and  the  retrieval  of 
Information? 

"So  what  we  really  need  to  get  at  here  Is 
buckling  down  to  the  proposition  of  how 
do  yoa  perfect  a  system  of  communication 
which  includes  Indexing,  which  includes  the 
recording  of  the  side  effects  of  drugs,  which 
Includes  retrieval  of  this  Information,  so  it 
can  be  promptly  put  on  the  desk  of  Dr. 
Kelsey  and  others  in  your  establishment  or 
In  other  countries. 

"Commissioner  LsaaiCK.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  value  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
Senator." 

STBTKMATIC  CaoaS-ZNOKXING  OF  WAXXB 

Tentative  Judgment:  There  mtist  be  made 
available    a    systematic    cross-reference    to 


"1 


trade   and   generic  names   of  new  and  old 
drugs. 

Conftrmatlon  (pp.  46-48) :  The  testimony  i 
brought  out  the  need  for  careful  setting 
forth  of  generic  names.  Such  action  has 
been  contemplated  In  preceding  drug 
amendments.  But  prompt,  systematic,  croes- 
rsfwenclng  of  trade  and  generic  names  la 
International  drug  handbooks  and  Ixti 
abstracting  and  indexing  Joxu-nals,  has  noti 
been  previously  discussed,  unfortunately. 

"Senator  Hxtmfhskt.  Now,  here  Is  one  of! 
the  problems  we  have,  Mr.  Commissioner. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  thei 
medical  profession,  the  pharmacist,  and  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry.  I  do  not  qultSl 
know  what  you  do  about  it.  There  are  no 
less  than  18  different  trade  names  of  thl^ 
drugs  which  do  contain  thalidomide. 

"Now,  in  the  United  States  this  par-i 
ticular  compoimd — ^I  would  like  to  get  tha 
chemical  analysis  of  this  compound,  so  ail| 
least  we  can  put  it  In  the  record,  so  we  knon^ 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

"Senator  jAvrrs.  And  also  that  part  of  It 
which  causes  these  bad  effects.  Can  we  hav4 
that,  too? 

"Senator  Ht7mph«it.  Dr.  Kelsey  can  g« 

that  for  us. 

"Dr.  Kelskt.  The  formula  of  the  drug  iS 
given  in  Dr.  Taussig's  paper.  However.  It  ha* 
not  been  definitely  determined  what 
actually  causes  the  side  effects.  It  may  be 
the  drug  Itself.  It  may  be  a  breakdown  pro4[- 
uct.    We  Just  do  not  know  yet. 

"Senator    Hxjmpheit.  Well,    now — ^we   i 
get  Dr.  Taussig's  statement  recorded. 

"But  here  Is  the  point  that  needs  to 
emphasized.    There  are  10  different  nam 
of  this  same  drug.     This  shows  why  It 
so  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  pertlne 
literature.     No  one  knows  whether  a  glvS 
drug  with  a  g^lven  name  Is  the  same  or 
ferent  from  other  drugs.    And  it  is  entlr 
probable  with  a  doctor  that  does  not  poesl 
have  all  of  the  literature  on  particular  dn 
that  if  he  received,  for  example.   In   W 
Germany — If   he   received   information    tl 
the  oontergan  dnig,  the  as-milllgram  tabl 
for  example,  had  some  bad  side  effects, 
might  rttj  well  prescribe  grippex,  which  Is 
the  same  drug  under  a  different  namu.  4»r 
he    might   very   well   prescribe   peraoon    «a- 
pect<Mrans,  which  is   again   the   same   bas^c 
preparation.  i 

"There  are  several  tnde  names  within 
West  Germany  itself.  aU  of  which  contain 
the  ■ft"'*  basic  ingredients  Insofar  as  ttae 
drug  is  concerned. 

"Now,  here  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  today — unless  you  have  the  mcjst 
aoctirate  form  of  labeling,  with  the  fUll 
chemical  analysis  of  the  product  as  4^- 
pensed.  or  the  generic  tram.  i 

"C<Hxunlasloner  IjAmmxx..  Senator,  you  WJUl 
recall,  I  am  sure,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  message  to  the  Gongmss 
recommending  certain  basic  changes  in  Sfir 
drug  laws  in  this  country.  And  amobg 
them  was  a  recommendation  wlUi  respKt 
to  a  simple  common  name  for  all  dntgs, 
which  would  be  displayed  in  the  packijge 
with  the  trade  name.  ' 

"There  is  a  certain  requirement  In  tpe 
present  statute  with  respect  to  that,  ftut 
this  proposal,  which  I  may  say  is  a  biparti- 
san proposal — ^would  meet  the  problem  tt^at 
you  have  raised. 

"ScMATOa  HxncFHarr.  That  Is  correct,  I  Un- 
derstand. That  is  why  I  wanted  to  empba- 
■Ise  this  particular  point. 

"Now,  there  happens  to  have  been  sotne 
misinformation  in  the  United  States  rent- 
ing to  this  particular  Incident  of  the  thalid- 
omide compound. 

"For  example,  several  drugs  have  bflen 
erroneously  identified  as  containing  thalido- 
mide, been  erroneously  Identified  In  the 
press.  And  certain  companies  are  quite  |up 
m  arms  about  the  fact  that  their  tranqtlil- 
laer,  which  does  not  have  thalidomide  in 


It.  has  been  erroneoiisly  identified  as  hav- 
ing It.  This  has  had  a  very  serloiu  effect 
upon  the  companies  and  the  prodiict." 


FRXUATUU  TXSTWO  ON  TOO  MAKT  HUMANS 
Tentative  Judgment:  There  probably  is  a 
great  deal  of  premature  testing  of  investiga- 
tional drugs  and  on  too  large  a  population 
sample. 

Confirmation :  page  61 : 
"Commissioner  Lakrick.  I  think.  I  am  con- 
vinced by  this  episode,  and  by  some  others, 
that  our  present  regulations  need  to  be  re- 
examined and  tightened.  And  I  agree  with 
you  that  there  have  been  Instances  where 
the  number  of  doctors,  in  my  opinion,  who 
have  been  selected  to  do  experimental  work, 
has  been  substantially  greater  than  they 
should  have  been." 

INADKQtJATK    SBPOBTINC    ON    IKVSSTICATIOKAI. 
DBT7CS 

Tentative  Judgment:  There  is  lnadeq[Uate 
reporting  on  Investigational  drugs  to  the 
drug  company,  as  well  as  to  the  UJB.  Govern- 
ment. 

Confirmation:  page  89: 
"Senator  HTTHPHKrr.  Are  you  tailj  satis- 
fied that  in  these  experimental  drugs,  in 
which  there  are  Investljgatlvs  physicians  ad- 
ministering these  drugs,  that  there  Is  ade- 
quate reixjrtlng  prccedxires  back  to  the  com- 
panies that  have  released  the  drug  for  ex- 
perimental purposes? 
"Commission  3r  Lassicx.  No. 
"Senator     HuMFHaxr.  You     think     there 
ought  to  be  a  requlren^nt  that  under  ex- 
perimental   drugs,   which    you   are   required 
ultimately  to  either  license  or  reject,  the  re- 
porting procedures  should  be  Improved  or 
strengthened? 

"Commissioner  I>akxick.  Tes." 
Pages  109-110: 

"Dr.  Shannon.  A  deficiency  here,  I  think. 
In  our  reporting  systems  Is  the  physician 
who  accepts  a  drug  for  study  has  no  more 
than  a  casual  obligation  to  the  pharmaceu- 
tical concern  who  makes  the  material  avail- 
able in  fact  to  report  his  total  experience 
with  the  drug. 

"Senator  Humphset.  This  is  the  point  to 
which  Dr.  Taussig  referred  In  her  article. 

"Dr.  Shannon.  Yes.  So  that  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturer  Is  placed  in  the  position 
of  receiving  only  a  partial  historical  r6sum6 
of  the  activity.  And  I  think  It  Is  only  human 
that  this  will  be  colored  by  the  enthusiasts, 
rather  than  those  who  became  disappointed 
and  dropped  the  use  of  it.  and  left  the  drug 
on  the  shelf. 

"Although  perhaps  the  most  critical  In- 
formation may  be  In  the  hands  of  the  physi- 
cians who  have  begun  Investigations  and  dis- 
carded It  for  one  reason  or  another. 

"So  the  one  thing  Is  one  has  a  lack  of  total 
Information  on  the  prellnilnary  definitive 
careful  study  of  the  drug." 

STUXNGTH     COMMTTWICATION     BXTWXXIT     UNmB* 
STATES   AND    rOBXION    COICPAMIXS 

Tentative  Judgment:  There  is  inadequate 
conununlcatlon  between  American  drug 
companies  and  foreign  drug  companies. 

Confirmation:  The  hearing  thoroughly 
confirmed  the  need  for  improved  communi- 
cation between  companies.  Testimony  on 
the  case  history  of  thalidomide  confirmed 
that  information  was  not  promptly  and  sys- 
tematically exchanged  between  the  German 
company,  the  British  company,  and  the 
American  company. 

The  followup  letter  from  Dr.  Smith, 
president  of  the  PMA.  mdlcated  on  a  gen- 
eral basis  the  need  to  strengthen  such  com- 
munication. 

•  •  •  •  • 

COOKDtNATXO    HEW    INFOBMATXDK    STSTaHS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  follow  at  this  point  excerpta 
of  my  statement  ol  June  20,  1961,  on 
a  few  of  the  many  information  inade- 
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quacies  in  tlie  HEW  Information  situa- 
tion, and  In  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  in  particular: 

Statzmxnt  bt  Sxmatob  HuBBrr  H.  HtntpRSKT 

The  case,  aa  I  see  it,  for  the  objectives  of 
the  amendments  being  recommended  today 
will  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  (pp.  710  ff). 

A  few  additional  points  are  elaborated 
herein,  and  several  relatively  new  phases  are 
cited. 

•  •  •  •  • 

BuacicoN  cxNXEAL's  omcs 
The    next    junendment,    6-14-6  IB,    is   de- 
signed to  accomplish  three  purposes: 

(a)  Provide  for  the  first  time  a  Une-ltem 
sum  for  Inf  Jrmatlon-commtmicatlons  re- 
search; and 

•  •>••• 

nxorc  IKVOBICATION  aXSPONSnOUTT 

Over  and  above  my  amendment,  may  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  Appropriations 
8ubcofnmltte(\  in  Its  report,  make  known 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  absolute  need  for  fixing 
responsibility  for  information  research  man- 
agement within  the  Department. 

In  other  words,  I  am  not  simply  recom- 
mending that  there  be  given  a3>4  mUllon 
In  conununlc^tlons  research  funds  to  the 
Public  Health  Service.  In  my  Judgment  un- 
less there  Is  a  greater  degree  of  centralisa- 
tion and  identification  of  responsibility  for 
handling  Information  research  policy,  we  will 
not  accomplish  our  real  purpose. 

The  fau;t  of  the  matter  is,  at  least  In  my 
view  and  that  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  staff,  that  Infor- 
mation management  within  the  Department 
has  tended  to  be  handled  on  a  relatively 
routine  basit.  It  has  consisted  of  distri- 
bution, by  offices  of  public  information,  of 
printed  materials,  leaflets,  reports,  mono- 
graphs, etc.  This  Is  a  necessary  and  Impor- 
tant function,  but  It  Is  not  Information  re- 
search. 

In  terms  of  studying  the  major  policies 
Involved,  and  in  terms  of  Interagency  In- 
formation research,  there  has  been  no  fixed 
responsibility.  For  example,  there  Is  ap- 
parently no  single  place  In  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  where  one  or  more  ex- 
perts, continuously  charge  with  Information 
policy  per  se.  has  or  have  had  a  clear  man- 
date to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  with  other  units  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  Its  Office  of  Science  In- 
formation Service. 

The  Natlcmal  Institutes  of  Health  have 
not  been  adequately  represented,  according 
to  my  understanding,  on  the  Interagency 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  Scientific  In- 
formation. The  information  responsibility  Is 
still  apparently  blurred  and  diffused  among 
the  seven  ca':«gorlcal  Institutes  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  General  Medical  Sciences.  But  In 
my  Judgmer.t,  we  will  never  get  the  full  ad- 
vances which  we  need  In  the  Information- 
communications  field,  until  responsibility 
is  definitely  pinpointed  In  one  or  more  In- 
dividuals, ofBces  and  psnels  for  NIH  Intra- 
mural, as  w<>ll  as  NIH-supported  extramural 
effort,  in  this  growing  area  of  activity. 

"Everybody's  business  Is  and  has  been  no- 
body's buslcess."  The  time  Is  overdue  for 
Information  policy  to  become  somebody's 
continuous  business  at  NIH  and  elsewhere 
In  PHS  and  in  the  Department.  At  stake  Is 
the  efficiency  and  coordination  of  future  In- 
formation-communications research.  At 
stake  too  Is  the  speed  with  which  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  research  findings 
can  be  capitalized  upon. 

NEED  FOB  COORDINATED  LrrXXATintX  BEAXCH 

ON  Danos 
There  Is  s  specific  instance  of  a  need  for 
clear-cut  and  coordinated  decision  on  infor- 


mation policy  which  I  shotild  like  to  telng 
to  your  attention.  It  concerns  the  need  for 
comprehensive  NIH-supported  review  of 
thousands  of  articlei  In  professional  Journals 
on  the  main  and  side  effects  of  drugs. 

There  have  now  been  published  two  prec- 
edent-making volumes  entitled  "Vcdume 
II.  Parts  1  and  2:  Cardiovascular  Agents," 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council,  under  the  splendid  support  of  the 
National  Heart  Institute. 

The  cardiovascular  literature  project,  re- 
sponsible for  this  great  effort,  has  diligently 
reviewed,  abstracted,  and  Indexed  in  an  Im- 
aginative new  way,  some  400  biomedical 
Journals  on  a  page-by-page  basis.  But  un- 
fortuiutely,  the  project  was  only  given  the 
responsibility  of  reporting  upon  those  drugs 
which  are  of  cardiovascular  significance. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  however,  that 
many  drugs  such  as  the  rauwolfla  alkaloids, 
used  In  the  treatment  of  hypertension  (and, 
thiu,  of  interest  to  the  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute), are  also  of  great  Interest  In  terms  of 
effects  on  behavior  and  mental  disease  (and 
therefore  are  of  interest  to  the  National 
InsUtute  of  Mental  Health). 

Compoimds  of  hormonal  origin,  which 
play  a  role  In  hypertension  (National  Heart 
Institute)  are  also  of  Interest  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases. 

Some  antibiotics,  which  are  prcMulsmg  as 
anticancer  treatments  (and  are  of  interest 
to  the  National  Cancer  Institute) ,  are  also 
of  interest  to  the  National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases.  Anesthetics 
and  analgesics  (painkillers)  have  Important 
cardiovascular  effects  (National  Heart  Insti- 
tute) and  are  of  interest  to  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness, as  well.  Obviously,  there  is  need  for 
Inter-Institute  cooperation  in  funding  Jomt 
projects. 

Thus  far,  I  understand,  only  three  of  the 
Institutes,  the  National  Heart  Institute,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  have  established 
systematic,  large-scale  programs  for  rejwrt- 
Ing  on  the  experimental  effects  of  drugs,  as 
reported  in  the  professional  literattue. 

Here,  however,  is  an  ideal  Instance  where 
NIH  as  a  whole,  by  adopting  an  Institute- 
wide  policy,  could  search  not  Just  part  of  the 
literature  but  all  of  the  literature,  so  to 
speak.  This  could  and  should  be  done  defin- 
itively, once — not  eight  separate  times — 
by  eight  different  projects. 

The  alternative  is  to  comb  hundreds  of 
Journals  (Including  many  of  the  same  Jour- 
nals repeatedly) ,  once  for  reports  on  drug 
effects  on  the  heart,  a  second  time  for  effects 
on  a  second  organ  system,  then  for  effects 
on  a  third  system,  etc. 

This  repetitious  search  represents  poor  use 
of  skilled  manpower. 

The  cardiovascular  literature  project  has 
now  proved  what  can  be  done  In  indexing 
and  In  abstracting  main  and  side  effects. 
I,  for  one.  feel,  based  on  data  complied  by 
the  Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
staff,  that  Its  historic  effort  should  now  be 
broadened  and  extended.  Limited,  piece- 
meal literature  searchers  should  now  give 
way  to  an  NIH  mandate  for  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  Inter-Institute  searches, 
such  as  this  project  team,  supported  by  the 
National  Heart  Institute,  has  proved  it  can 
handle. 

Automatic  data  processing  methods,  such 
as  are  contemplated  by  the  project  team, 
should  be  examined. 

What  I  am  xirglng  In  effect.  Is  not  only  a 
more  coordinated  approach,  a  more  scientific 
approach,  but  a  more  modem,  high-speed, 
high-reliability  approach  In  place  of  obsolete 
techniques. 

NIH  and  other  unite  of  PHS.  particularly 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  fortunately 
have   able  experts  In   communications  and 


problems.  These  experts  should  be 
given  the  green  light  to  move  ahead. 

I  have  concentrated,  I  may  say,  on  this 
information  phase,  because  It  has  been  the 
special  field  of  mterest  of  our  subcommittee. 
It  is,  I  believe,  fair  to  say,  that  no  commit- 
tee of  the  Congreas  has  studied  science  in- 
formation problems  more  intensively  than 
we  have.  (See  for  example,  8.  Rept.  aos, 
87th  Cong.,  on  "Coordination  of  Infonnatlon 
on  Current  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 6upp<»ted  by  the  UB.  Oovemment.") 

Only  last  Thursday,  I  met  with  Dr.  Jerome 
Wlesner,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Science  and  Technology,  to  review  science 
information  problems. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINOS   DURINO 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 

DntKSEN]. 

Mr.  DIRK6EN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  permitted  to  conduct  a 
hearing  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  August  7,  1062,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  ncnnination  of 
Irving  Ben  Cooper,  to  be  a  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object,  because  I  believe  this  bear- 
ing should  be  concluded — I  wonder,  since 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  ] ,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee dealing  with  the  Thurgood  Marshall 
nomination  is  on  the  floor,  if  I  may  ask 
that  this  permission  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  hearing  scheduled  for  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  reference  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  certainly  would 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, but  I  do  have  objection  with  re- 
spect to  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall,  which  is  scheduled  not  for 
Tuesday,  but  for  Wednesday  morning. 
I  understand  the  full  committee  is  go- 
ing to  be  sitting  on  that  day  on  a  matter 
that  the  administration  wants,  a  drug 
bUl. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  obviously  this  is 
something  which  requires  unanimous 
consent,  but  my  request  was  to  enlarge 
the  unanimous  consent  to  permit  the 
subcommittee  sitting  on  the  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  sit  on  Wednes- 
day. It  is  true  that  the  full  committee 
is  considering  a  drug  bill.  We  discussed 
it  in  committee  today.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  those  hearings  or  discussions 
may  ctxitinue  tomorrow.  They  will 
probably  be  continued  during  the  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Judge  Cooper. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  circumstances  in  this  respect  and 
I  do  not  see  why  we  oould  not  sit  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Marshall  even  if 
the  drug  bill  is  being  considered  Just  as 
we  may  sit  on  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Cooper  while  the  drug  bUl  is  being  con- 
sidered. It  is  time  we  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion the  subcommittee's  hearings  on 
Judge  Marshall.  His  nomiiuktion  has 
been  pending  since  January  and  be  has 
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actually  been  dttinf  on  the  eourt  for 
more  ttam  9  months  without  eonflrma- 
tlon.  The  iniyH*ftin"«*t***  hM  had  mean 
thaa  ample  time  to  iy>"«*«***'  tfala  Domi- 
nation and  it  la  time  stepa  were  taken  to 
brim  thia  matter  to  a  oondusion. 

I  aflk  tmanlmoui  consent  that  per- 
mission be  included  for  the  Judidary 
subcommittee  to  sit  during  the  sessim 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  to  conduct 
the  Thurgood  Marshall  hearing. 

Ifr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  made  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  that  eflectl 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
objecting  to  the  subcommittee's  meeting 
on  Wednesday  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session.  That  morning  we  are  meeting 
on  the  "niurgood  Marshall  nomination 
at  10:30,  and  will  be  in  session  until  the 
Soiate  meets,  but  I  would  object  to  the 
committee's  meeting  after  that. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit two  requests:  One  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  meet  on  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Cooper  on  Tuesday,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  tJiere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  other  a  re- 
quest for  the  subcommittee  hearing  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Thurgood  Manhall 
to  meet  on  Wednesday  at  10 :80. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  only  object  to  the 
last  request,  the  meeting  to  consider 
the  Thurgood  MarshaQ  nomination  on 
Wednesday  while  the  Senate  is  In  ses- 
sion.   

The     PRESIDING     OFTTCER,       The 

Chair  hears  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  are  being  asked 
to  pass  on  something  we  know  nothing 
about.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

Chair  has  heard  objection  to  the  Sen- 
ator's second  request. 
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NECESSITY  FOR  STRENGTHENED 
FEDERAL  DRUG  LAWS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  drug  discussion  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee met  this  morning,  and  we  had  In 
attendance  at  the  meeting  Mr.  George 
lArrick,  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Admlnis^ation,  and  also  Dr.  Kel- 

sey. 

A  few  specific  things  developed  amidst 
a  great  deal  of  confusion.  The  first  was 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
imder  existing  law  has  authority  to  is- 
sue regulations,  which  authority  has 
never  been  used.  I  think  Dr.  Larrick 
made  that  concession  at  least  tliree  dif- 
ferent times  this  morning,  so  when  he 
was  asked,  "Why  has  not  the  authority 
been  used?"  he  had  no  answer.  We  can 
only  prescribe  this  to  some  kind  of 
bureaucratic  inertia,  if  that  is  not  too 
harsh  a  term. 

Second,  we  liad  the  latest  report  this 
morning  oa  the  new  drug,  very  much  in 
the  public  eye.  with  respect  to  3.700 
pregnant  mothers,  to  all  of  whom  the 


drug  was  administered.  There  was  a  Re- 
port <rf  no  malformlty  and  no  deformity 
whatsoever.  ^J 

Th^e  were  other  things.  Questions 
arose  with  regard  to  the  Presidential  (re- 
quest and  with  respect  to  proprietary 

drugs. 

I  think  I  should  say  for  the  R 
that  the   distingtiished    chairman. 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  at  the  ou 
of   the   hearings   excluded   propria 
drugs  from  consideration.     Our  eni 
hearing  was  directed  toward  what 
known  as  ethical  drugs.   The  proprietary 
drug  people  have  never  been  heard.    If 
they  are  to  be  included,  the  questioni  Is, 
Should  the  hearings  be  opened  up  jfor 
further    testimony?      Should    they    be 
deferred  until  some  later  date? 

At  least  I  wish  to  have  the  Rsof>RD 
clear  that  there  was  no  inclusion  of  pro- 
prietary drugs  in  the  hearings  on  the 
first  proposal  of  S.  1552.  and  they  fere 
not  included  at  the  present  time. 

I  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the  bill  bas 
now  been  on  the  calendar  for  a  con$id- 
erable  period  of  time.  It  came  from  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0.  If  l|t  is 
to  be  amended — if  there  is  a  necessity 
for  amendments — ^I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished ^airman  of  the  committee  Will 
take  cognizance  of  that  fact. 

We  had  a  meeting  this  momfng. 
There  will  be  another  meeting  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  tomorrow.  I  ©re- 
sume there  will  be  as  many  meeungs 
as  are  necessary  to  adequately  deal  with 
the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  BGEPAUVER  and  Mr.  HtlTM- 
PHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  may  do  so,  li  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ifen- 

nessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  was  going  to  talk 
about  the  amendments  sulxnitted  by  the 
President,  which  I  have  discussed  Vith 

the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  BjftST- 
LANS].  He  agrees  that  I  should  put 
them  in  the  Record  and  give  a  short  ex- 
planation. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  lUJnois 
about  proprietary  drugs.  The  heslring 
we  had  was  on  ethical  or  prescription 
drugs.  The  proprietary  drug  p«ople 
could  have  been  heard.  They  did  not 
request  to  be  heard  and  were  not  heard 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings^  It 
was  stated  on  occasion  that  the  bill, 
in  certain  of  its  provisions,  would|  not 
apply  to  proprietary  drugs.  Now. they 
wish  to  be  heard  and  have  been  prom- 
ised a  hearing. 

While  they  are  entitled  to  a  heftring 
on  the  factory  inspection  provision,  II  do 
not  think  passage  of  S.  1552,  together 
with  any  amendments  which  might  be 
accepted,  should  be  endangered  by  a  re- 
quest to  have  hearings  in  the  SCjnate 
and  on  the  proprietary  drug  issue. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  introdQce  a 
bill,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepareid.  so 
that  that  matter  can  be  separated  from 
S.  1552,  and  also  so  that  the  proprli^tary 
drug  people  can  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing.  I  do  not  think  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  which  Is  so  urgent  fot;  the 
protection  of  the  people  who  hanle  to 
take  drugs,  ought  to  be  delayed  by  virtue 
of  hearings  which  would  have  to  belheld 
if  proprietary  drugs  were  to  be  included 
in  the  factory  inspection  provision. 
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Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  wlU  per- 
mit, I  wished  to  speak  on  my  own. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wasliington  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  distinguisbed  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  on  Saturday, 
August  4,  the  President  sent  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastiawd) 
seven  amendments  to  S.  1552.  the  Dnig 
Industry  Act.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  has  given  me  per- 
mission to  introduce  into  the  Rkcord 
these  amendments,  together  with  the 
brief  explanations  which  accompanied 

them. 

I  think  this  \a  important,  because  all 
the  news  media  do  not  have  copies  of 
the  sevMi  amendments.  Undoubtedly. 
they  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
shortly.  They  should  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  all  Senators,  the  press, 
and  the  pubhc  can  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  them.  I  shall  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  they  may  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro.  together  with  the  expla- 
nation of  them  as  they  came  from  the 
President. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  President  of 
the  United  States  upon  sending  these 
recommendations  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate.  They  will  improve  the  bill  in- 
sofar as  powers  needed  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  are  concerned. 
We  will  have  a  better  law  to  protect  the 
people.  We  will  have  safer  and  better 
drugs,  which  are  properly  tested. 
Everyone  will  be  able  to  place  greater 
reliance  on  the  quaUty  of  drugs.  The 
danger  that  a  dnig  such  as  thalidomide 
would  get  to  the  market  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 

I  commend  the  President  for  award- 
ing a  medal  to  Dr.  Kelsey  for  her 
courageous  performance  in  not  letting 
thalidomide  get  on  the  market  in  the 
United  States.  This  medal  will  be  pre- 
sented tomorrow.  Many  of  us  made 
recommendations  to  the  President.  I 
so  urged  the  President  and  Mr.  Macy. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, describing  in  some  detail  the 
pressures  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected and  which  she  had  resisted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  say,  be- 
fore I  sleld  to  the  Senator.  I  am  glad 
that  his  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  is  going  fur- 
ther into  the  question  of  intergovern- 
mental relations  in  connection  with  the 
exchange  of  information  on  drugs,  par- 
ticularly drugs  with  potentially  serious 
side  effects.  The  Antitrust  Sulxjommlt- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  the  JudiciaTr 
went  into  the  problem  of  side  effects  at 
some  length. 

I  should  like  to  commend  to  all  pages 
198  to  222  of  the  subcommittee's  report 
on  the  drug  industry.  The  report  de- 
scribes side  effects,  which  have  caused 
Illness,  and  even  cost  lives  when  there 
was  no  indication  in  the  drug's  adver- 
tisements that  there  were  any  side  ef- 
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fects  at  an,  or  that  the  drug  was  as 
dangerous  as  It  was  known  to  be. 

This  is  a  field  which  needs  to  be  fur- 
ther explored.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  MinneHota  is  going  to  do  so.  What 
nearly  hapi>ened  in  connection  with 
thalidomide,  while  more  dramatic,  is 
illustrative  of  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened in  ocnnection  with  many  other 
drugs,  which  are  discussed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee  and  on  page 
43  of  the  n^port  on  the  bill,  represent- 
ing the  individual  views  of  Senators 
Cakroli.,  Hart.  Lohg  of  Missoxirl.  Dodd 
and  myself  I  know  that  much  good 
will  come  from  the  Senator's  Inquiry. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose  In  asking  the  Senator  to  yield 
was,  first,  to  say  that  I  believe  the  mo- 
ment is  at  hand  when  we  must  have  ef- 
fective action  on  the  question  of 
strengthening  our  laws  relating  to  drugs, 
and  particularly  the  investigational 
processes  that  are  involved  in  the  mar- 
keting of  a  new  drug. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  saluting  Dr.  Kel- 
sey of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion for  her  outstanding  example  of  at- 
tention to  duty,  her  vigilance,  and  her 
alertness.  However,  I  beUeve  it  should 
be  noted  that  It  was  only  by  a  strt^e  of 
good  fortune  that  I>r.  Kelsey  was  able 
to  intercept  certain  information  about 
the  drug  called  thaUdomlde  and  to  bring 
that  information  to  the  attention  of  her 
superiors  and,  in  turn,  to  keep  the  drug 
off  the  American  market.  She  hap- 
pened to  read  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Medicine. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  lancet 
Mr.  HUMFHRET.  That  letter  to  the 
editor  alerted  Dr.  Kelsey  to  some  prob- 
lems relating  to  thaUdomlde.  The  tragic 
fact  is  that  the  drug  has  been  uaed  widely 
in  West  Germany. 

The  manufacturer  had  not  given  in- 
formation to  a  manufacturer  in  Great 
Britain  who  was  using  the  same  formula 
for  a  compound  that  was  to  be  sold  under 
a  different  name,  but  which  was  the 
same  as  the  drug  manufactured  in  West 
Germany.  So  we  had  the  peculiar  sit- 
uation of  a  drug  which  was  widely  used, 
supposedly  as  a  tranquilizer  or  sleeping 
pill,  one  which  had  wide  acceptance, 
but  wtilch  had  never  been  tested  upon 
pregnant  women,  and  had  never  been 
tested  as  to  its  effect  upon  an  \mbom 
child. 

The  drug  had  been  reported  in  West 
Germany  only  by  the  manufacturer.  No 
report  had  been  given  to  Great  Britain, 
where  the  drug  was  being  manufac- 
tured, and  no  report  was  made  to  the 
United  States,  where  the  drug  was  imder 
license.  So  there  was  a  complete  break- 
down in  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. We  have  better  information  on 
airline  schedules.  We  have  better  in- 
formation, of  course,  on  weather.  On 
an  international  basis  we  have  better  in- 
formation available  on  chewing  gum 
than  we  had  on  the  drug  thalidomide. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  his 
subcommittee  are  involved  in  studying 
that  situation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
substance  of  the  proposed  legislation  has 
been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
he  has  done  an  excellent  Job.  The  sub- 
committee over  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  as  chairman  lookM  at  the  inter- 
agency coordination  and  the  Interna- 
tional coordination  efforts.  There  is  no 
interagency  coordination  on  drug  re- 
search in  our  Government  between  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  between 
the  Veterans'  Hospital  and  the  Food  and 
Dnw  Administration,  or  between  the 
UJS.  PubUc  Health  Service  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Everyone  goes  his  own  way.  runs  his 
own  train,  has  his  own  show.  If  there 
is  any  coordination,  it  comes  about  only 
because  there  are  a  couple  of  friends  in 
different  departments  who  talk  with  each 
other.  The  lack  of  coordination  is  a 
situation  which  must  be  remedied. 

If  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator 
f  rcHn  Tennessee  or  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  President  today  would  bring 
the  agencies  into  an  exchange  of  co- 
ordinated information,  they  should  be 
adopted  at  once,  before  there  is  more 
tragedy  in  our  country. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  wish  to  com- 
ment that  while  our  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  did  conduct 
hearings  and  consider  the  entire  drug 
probl^n  over  a  period  of  almost  3  years. 
there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  considered, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  intergovern- 
mental relations.  That  whole  area  is  an 
exceedingly  important  one.  The  cost  of 
drugs  and  devices  is  greater  than  the  cost 
of  medical  fees.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  But  it  Lb  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  enact  legislation  now. 
In  connection  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirxskhI,  that  no 
malformed  children  had  yet  been  re- 
ported as  a  result  of  thaUdomlde  dis- 
pensed in  oiir  country,  I  wish  to  say  that 
a  number  of  such  chUdren  have  been  re- 
ported as  a  result  of  thalidomide  pur- 
chased elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  new 
drug  appUcation  was  not  withdrawn  in 
the  United  States  until  March  28.  1962. 
Up  to  that  time  1.200  doctors  were  stffl 
giving  the  drug  to  their  patients  to  test 
it  on  a  clinical  or  experimental  basis.  So 
we  shaU  not  know  imtU  the  first  of  next 
year  whether  the  drugs  that  the  doctors 
have  put  out  on  an  experimental  basis 
have  caused  malformed  children. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  wish  to  say 
also  that  in  this  country  the  manufac- 
turer was  going  to  put  it  on  the  market 
without  testing  it  on  any  animal  except 
mice  and  rats.  Yet,  as  reported  in  Lancet 
of  April  28.  1962.  it  was  discovered  in 
England  after  the  drug  had  been  taken 
off  the  market  there  that  if  the  drug 
were  tested  on  pregnant  rabbits,  their 
offspring  displayed  the  same  kind  of 
deformities  wliich  have  occurred  in 
children. 

Thus  the  entire  tragedy  would  not 
have  arisen  if  those  tests  had  been  giv^i 


before  ttue  drug  was  given  to  huouui 
beings.  The  danger  wodld  have  bean 
discovered. 

One  amendment,  wfaidi  I  AmJI  discuss 
later,  would  authorise  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  test  new  draga  on 
animals  before  they  are  Issued  for  cUn- 
Ical  testing  on  humans. 

I  yield  to  the  rtlsttnguishwl  Smator 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Apropos  to  the 
discussion,  the  other  day  a  little  lt«n 
published  in  the  Northwest  Medical 
Journal  for  Jtily  1962  came  to  my  atten- 
tion which  I  beUeve  would  be  of  Interest 
to  the  Nation.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
article  for  the  attention  of  Senators  at 
this  time.   The  article  states: 


The  American  ptumnaeeutleal  Industry 
•  •  •  hjw  aerved  tbU  oountry  and  tbe  world 
very  weU.  and  stlU  is.  And  the  praaent 
powers  of  the  PDA  are  stlU  adequate.  And 
free  enterprlae  U  ctm  preferable  to  medica- 
tion according  to  the  wUdom  of  ICr.  RibteoS 
or  any  of  his  probable  suooenora.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four  la  approaching  fast 
enough;   let's  not  hurry  It. 

Imagine  making  that  statement  in  the 
light  of  all  the  evidence.  One  line  I  have 
read  and  reread.  I  stiU  do  not  under- 
stand it.    It  states: 

And  free  enterprlae  is  still  preferable  to 
medics  tloD — 

What  does  that  statement  mean? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  the  Senator 
has  read  is  a  sample  of  what  members 
of  the  committee  have  had  thrown  at  as 
by  the  bushel  for  more  than  3  years.  I 
am  for  free  entMprlse.  But  free  enter- 
prise involves  some  responsibility,  and 
that  respcmsibiUty  in  the  ethical  drug 
field  means  seeing  that  people  have  rea- 
sonably priced,  safe,  effective,  and 
properly  advertised  drugs,  which  the 
American  people  have  not  had  in  recent 
years. 

As  I  said  the  other  day.  S.  1552.  which 
is  on  the  calendar,  and  has  been  there 
for  2  or  3  weeks.  Is  a  considerably  wm- 
tered-down  version  of  the  blU  approved 
by  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  I  In- 
vite Senators  to  the  original  bill  as  they 
consider  the  one  on  the  calendar. 

However.  S.  1552.  as  reported,  has 
many  good  provisions,  although  the^ 
generally  do  not  go  far  enough  and  can 
be  improved  with  amendments  such  as 
those  the  President  has  submitted. 

I  was  talking  about  the  amendments 
sent  to  the  Senator  fnnn  MLsslsaippi 
[Mr.  Eabtlaico]  by  the  President  on  Sat- 
urday. These  are  excellent  proposals, 
which,  if  adopted  as  amendments  to 
S.  1552  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
insuring  the  American  people  that  any 
drug  which  tliey  purchase  Is  safe  and 
effective  and  has  been  manufactured  In 
plants  which  have  been  adequatdy  in- 
spected. The  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments will  represent  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  protecting  the  pubUc  Interest  in 
this  critical  field. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  here  that  there 
is  little  in  the  amendmoits  which  will 
reduce  the  price  of  drugs.  Price  redue- 
ti(uis  would  come  about  principally  from 
changes  in  the  patent  laws,  covered  In 
provisions  wliich  were  taken  oat  of  the 
bill  In  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
which  I  vrill  discuss  at  a  later  time. 
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Three  of  the  amendments  are  virtually 
identical  to  amoidments  proposed  In  the 
Indiyldual  views  in  the  report  on  S.  1552 
by  Senators  Camoll,  Dodd,  Haii.  Long 
of  Missouri,  and  myself.  These  are  the 
amendments  (a)  that  claims  as  to  the 
efllcacy  of  drugs  be  adequately  supported 
by  evidence  and  approved  by  the  FDA; 

(b)  that  all  advertisements  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  carry  statements — or  siun- 
maries  thereof — of  their  side  effects  and 
safety  and  In  addition  show  the  generic 
name  in  type  at  least  half  as  large  as 
that  of  the  trade  or  brand  name;  and 

(c)  that  all  time  limitations  upon  the 
FDA  for  the  approval  of  a  new  drug  be 
eliminated,  so  that  no  drug  can  be  mar- 
keted until  the  FDA  is  satisfied  that  it  is 
safe  and  effective. 

Dr.  Kelsey  testified  today  before  the 
Judiciary  C(»nmittee  and  stated  that  this 
change  is  absolutely  necessary.  Mr. 
Larrick.  the  Commissioner  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  was  of  the 
same  opinion. 

The  President  has  proposed  amend- 
ments relating  to  factory  inspection  and 
quality  manufacturing  controls.  While 
less  stringent  than  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  S.  1552  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  approved  by  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, these  amendments  represent 
a  substantial  improvement  over  the  pro- 
visions approved  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  ability  of  FDA  to  do 
its  Job  in  inspecting  drug  plants  and  in 
seeing  to  it  that  such  plants  conform 
to  adequate  standards  will  be  substan- 
tially enhanced  by  the  adoption  of  these 
two  amendments. 

The  President's  amendment  to  the 
factory  inspection  provision  would  apply 
to  all  drug  plants,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  manufacturers  of  prescription 
or  over-the-counter  drugs.  Although 
manufacturers  of  over-the-counter 
drugs  did  not  request  a  hearing  On  this 
matter  dvuing  the  consideration  of  S. 
1552,  they  have  recently  been  seeking 
and  have  been  promised  a  hearing.  That 
Is  true  in  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  the 
same  is  true  in  the  House. 

It  would  be  unf  ortimate  if  action  on  all 
of  the  other  amendments  were  to  be  de- 
layed until  such  a  hearing  could  be  held. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  view  that  the  Senate 
should  act  now  on  the  factory  inspection 
provision  relating  to  prescription  drugs 
and  hold  hearings  and  take  action  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  a  separate  but 
identical  bill  relating  to  proprietary 
drugs.  I  plan  to  introduce  such  a  com- 
panion measiu-e  tomorrow. 

Another  Presidential  recommendation 
relates  to  the  certification  of  antibiotics. 
The  President  is  particularly  desirous  of 
eliminating  from  S.  1552  an  exemption 
for  antibiotics  for  veterinary  piu'poses 
adopted  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If 
this  exemption  were  removed,  the  sec- 
tion of  S.  1552  dealing  with  antibiotics 
would  be  substantially  identical  with  the 
President's  recommendations. 

Finally,  there  is  one  area  in  which  I 
think  that  the  provisions  of  S.  1552  as 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
have  important  advantages  which  should 
not  be  lost.  Under  the  President's  rec- 
<»nmendations  the  authority  to  desig- 
nate generic  names  would  simply  be 
lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW.    A 


generally  similar  provision  was  coh- 
tained  in  the  original  version  of  S.  1502. 
As  a  result  of  hearings,  we  decided  thjat 
the  Secretary  should  have  that  author- 
ity but  would  exercise  it  under  only  t^o 
conditions:  (a)  where  requested  to  do|so 
by  a  cwnpiler  of  an  oflacial  compendium, 
and  (b)  upKjn  reviews  to  be  made  by  tfie 

Secretary  of  generic  names.  These  con- 
ditions have  been  carefully  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Pharnftja- 
copoeia  and  shoiild,  in  my  opinion,  be 
retained. 

The  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  ifl  a 
very  fine  organization,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  have  set  up  a 
committee  on  this  subject,  that  under  tjhe 
committee  bill  they  would  have  the 
initial  obligation  of  trying  to  agree  with 
the  manufacturer  upon  a  proper  generic 
name.  If  they  were  not  successful,  they 
would  refer  the  matter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  he  would  have  to  designate  the 
generic  name.  In  reviewing  the  generic 
name,  he  would  also  have  the  power  to 
designate  generic  names  upon  a  revifew. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  these  condi- 
tions be  maintained. 

Finally,  the  other  majority  member$  of 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  are  joifiling 
me  in  offering  an  amendment  autho|"iz- 
ing   the  Secretary  of   HEW,   where  he 
deems  it  necessary,   to   require   anftnal 
testing  before  a  drug  is  given  to  humians 
for  clinical  testing.    Man  has  been,  but 
should   not  be,   the   first  creature   on 
whom  a  drug  is  tested.    It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  present  law,  evea  as 
modified  by  the  Harris  bill,  in  the  House 
would  confer  this  authority  upon  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  Rnd 
Welfare.    If  there  is  one  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  thalidomide  tragedy,  it 
is  the  importance  of  requiring  appropri- 
ate animal  tests  before  a  drug  is  given 
to  humans.    As  I  have  said,  animal  tests 
performed      by     the     Distillers      C|orp. 
of  England  disclosed  the  horrible  ahKior- 
malities  in  the  legs  of  rabbits,  but  these 
tests  were  conducted  after  the  effect  of 
thalidomide     on     humans     had     l|>een 
identified  and  after  the  drug  had  t>een 
taken  off  the  market  in  England. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Larrick  had  not 
used  his  pres«it  authority  to  make  reg- 
ulations governing  clinical  testing.  I 
do  not  believe  he  has  suflBcient  author- 
ity imder  present  law,  or  even  under  the 
present  version  of  S.  1552,  to  requirfj  the 
testing  of  animals  when  he  thinks  it 
necessary  before  a  drug  is  put  oUt  to 
doctors  for  experimental  administration. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  not  a  fact  Ithat 
imder  existing  law  the  head  of  the  pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  if  he  see$  fit, 
can  issue  such  a  regulation,  requiring 
the  testing  on  animals? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  No.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  in  my  best 
judgment — and  this  has  been  studied  by 
lawyers  on  the  staff — he  could  n0t  do 
so.  Section  505  of  the  Pood  and  Cos- 
metics Act  contains  a  subsection  vi^hich 
reads: 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rtgula- 
tions  for  exempting  from  the  operation  of 


this  section  drugs  Intended  solely  for  in- 
vestigational use  by  exi>ert8  qualified  by 
scientific  training  and  experience  to  Investi- 
gate the  safety  of  drugs. 

That  is  a  regulation  relative  to  ex- 
emption. It  does  not  give  him  the  afQrm- 
ative  authority  which  in  my  opinion 
he  would  need  to  require  testing  on  ani- 
mals before  a  drug  is  put  out  to  doctors 
for  experimentation.  In  any  event,  this 
authority  ought  to  be  clearly  spelled  out, 
so  there  can  be  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  it  should  be 
spelled  out.  My  interpretation  of  exist- 
ing law  is  that  he  has  had  that  power 
right  along.  However,  it  is  a  legal 
question. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  In  my  judgment  he 
does  not  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
yielded  with  the  understanding  that  I 
would  not  lose  the  fioor.  I  started  to 
do  so  about  an  hour  ago,  when  I  yielded 
for  5  minutes.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
Senator  had  yielded  for  this  purpose. 
I  thank  him  for  his  consideration,  and 
will  shorten  my  questions. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  yielding  to 
me.  and  I  wish  publicly  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  work  and  interest  and  his 
support  for  legislation  designed  to  give 
US  safer  and  better  and  more  reasonably 
placed  drugs.  He  has  been  a  real  bat- 
tler for  the  people  in  this  fight  all  the 
way  through. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  needless 
to  say.  I  appreciate  the  kind  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  but  in 
a  way  it  destroys  the  effect  of  my  next 
point,  the  only  point  for  which  I  sought 
the  floor. 

S.  1552  is  the  Kefauver-Hart  bill. 
During  the  many  months  that  have  in- 
tervened since  the  introduction  of  that 
bill,  many  beatings  have  been  absorbed 
by  some  of  us.  No  one  likes  to  think 
that  vindication  is  at  a  high  cost. 
Surely  none  of  us  seeks  to  have  the  bill 
enacted  because  of  tragic  consequences 
that  were  not  possible  for  us  in  con- 
versation and  debate  on  the  fioor  to 
portray  or  suggest  might  happen.  I 
have  sought  the  floor  at  this  time  only 
to  commend  again  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  the  courage  which  he  has 
displayed  throughout  many  months. 

This  has  not  been  a  particularly  easy 
period  for  any  of  us.  Criticisms  have 
ranged  from  "Evidently  you  have  no 
conception  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
producers  of  these  drugs,  or  you  would 
not  suggest  there  was  any  need  for  im- 
proving the  requirements  of  the  law," 
to  the  much  more  critical  and  far  more 
harsh  suggestions  with  respect  to  o\ir 
failure  to  understand  the  virtue  of  free 
institutions. 

I  feel,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee feels,  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  sought  fully  to  understand  the 
implications  which  attached  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  as  we  considered  it.    But 
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I  am  sure.  too.  that  In  the  Ugbt  of  the 
tragic  chapter  which  Is  betns  written 
these  days  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers,  the  study  win  now  be  more 
careful,  the  feeling  of  personal  reqwn- 
sibility  fully  to  imderstand  what  is  pro- 
posed far  deeper.  As  a  consequence  of 
this.  I  am  certain  that  the  future  of  8. 
1552  is  a  much  brighter  one. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I, 
end  other  Senators,  have  always  been 
convinced  that  if  S.  1552  became  law. 
the  future  of  the  public  health  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  brighter. 

So  I  really  rose  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  under  whose  leadership  this  ef- 
fort has  been  undertaken,  and  whose 
leadership  has  brotight  It  to  the  point 
where  now,  I  think,  we  can  reasonably 
expect  its  passage. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  Many  Senators, 
many  doctors,  and  many  thoughtfvd  citi- 
zens have  played  a  more  important  part 
in  this  inqiUry  than  I  have;  but  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  part  of  the  team. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  explanation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's amendment  No.  1.  factory  inspec- 
tion, and  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  explanation  and  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Raooas. 

The  explanation  and  amendment  are 
as  follows: 


AMOnnCKNT  1- 


rACToiT  nfSPKTioir 


Section  4.  of  S.  1552.  amends  aectlon  704 
of  existing  law  to  clarify  &nd  strengthirn 
FDA'a  present  Inspection  authority  ot^ 
prescription  dnig  plants.  The  provision  Is 
overly  restrictive  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
records  that  can  be  inqMctad  and  Is  llmltiKl 
to  prescription  drug  plants  only.  The 
President  has  said  this  n«w  authority  to 
Inspect  records,  etc.  "•  •  •  cannot  feasibly 
be  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  drugs  and 
should  therefore  be  made  applicable  to  over- 
the-counter  as  weU  as  prescription  drugs." 

On  June  13  the  fiiU  committee  approved 
a  factory  inspection  provlaion  covering  aU 
drugs  and  food,  ooametios.  and  derloes  as 
well.  At  a  later  meeting  (June  18)  tbe  fuU 
committee  reversed  this  vote,  limited  the 
expanded  authority  to  prescription  drug 
plants  only  and  added  further  restrictions. 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  Harris  Mil  Inspec- 
tion provisions  tw  substituted  but  limited  to 
drugs  (Including  nonpceecrlpUon  drugs). 
This  would  Include  provisions  to  strengthen 
safeguards  in  existing  law  against  dlaclostire 
of  Information  obtained  by  Inspection.  Also, 
a  refusal  to  permit  lawful  Inspection  would 
be  made  subject  to  Injunction  so  as  not  to 
require  criminal  action  m  aU  cases  as  und^ 
existing  law. 

The  attached  factory  lnq>ecUon  amend- 
ment to  3.  1552  would  be  Identical  in  effect 
with  title  n  of  the  Harris  bill  Insofar  as 
fact<u>y  Uispectlon  relating  to  drugs  Is  con- 
cerned. 

FACTosT  QrsrBcnoir  avxifDiisMT 

On  page  27.  line  18,  strike  out  ";  and  (8)". 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ":  Provided.  Tliat'*. 

On  page  37.  lines  ao  and  U,  strike  out 
"prescription". 

One  page  38,  line  6,  Insert  after  the  word 
"violation"  the  words  "or  potential  viola- 
tion". 

On  page  38.  line  5.  strike  out  the  word* 
"No  Inspection"  and  strike  out  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  throxigh  "Secretary.",  line  21. 

On  page  29  strike  out  lines  1  through  34. 

On  pa«e  30.  Insert  the  foUowlng  between 
lines  2  and  3: 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  strildng  out  '(f )  .'• 


"(d)  Paragraph  (])  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  Inserting  'or  as  authorlaed  by  law.' 
after  'Act,';  and 

"(3)  striking  out  the  foUowlng:  'concern- 
ing any  method  or  process  which  as  a  trade 
secret  is  entitled  to  protection*. 

**(e)  Nothing  In  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a>  and  (b)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  construed  to  negate  or  derogate  from  any 
authority  of  tbe  Secretary  existing  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  explana- 
tion of  the  President's  amendment  No. 
2.  quality  manufacturing  controls,  and 
the  amendment.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  somewhere  between  that 
of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  and  the 
language  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
bilL  In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  latter. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  explanation  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  explazuttioD  and  the  amendment 
are  as  fc^ows: 


AXSIfSMZMT  2- 


-QT7AUTT  MunrrAcruBota 
coNrmoLS 


Section  6,  of  S.  1552,  amends  existing  law 
to  authorize  FDA  to  promulgate  regulations 
requiring  drug  manufacturers  "to  maintain 
faculties  and  controls  that  wlU  assure  the 
reliability  of  their  product."  Failure  to 
maintain  such  facilities  and  controls  would 
deem  a  drug  (both  prescription  and  non- 
prescription) aidulterated  and  subject  It  to 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  act  (mul- 
tiple selEure.  etc).  To  this  extent  the  pro- 
vision is  consistent  with  the  Harris  bUl,  but 
it  falls  short  in  that  the  FDA  regulations 
would  be  merely  interpretive  in  native,  es- 
tablishing only  prima  facie  evidence  of  what 
constitutes  ciirrent  good  manufacturing 
practices  in  any  court  test.  This  would 
create  endless  de  novo  Utlgatlon  on  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  good  manufac- 
turing practices  each  time  there  Is  enforce- 
ment action.  Under  the  Harris  bUl.  these 
regiilatlons.  issued  throxigh  formal  rule- 
making and  subject  to  Judicial  review  on 
the  record,  would  be  binding  in  enforcement 
proceedings.  In  addlUon.  8.  1552  falls  to 
reqiilre  that  the  manufacturing  controls  be 
such  as  to  Insure  proper  labeling  andj^so 
to  insure  that  the  efllcacy  of  the  drug  wd, 
be  what  it  purports  to  be. 

The  attached  quaUty  manufacturing  con- 
trol amendment  to  S.  1552  would  be  identi- 
cal to  section  101  of  the  Harris  bm.  It  would 
make  the  regulations  binding.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendment  would  make  clear  that 
personnel  responsible  for  establishing  and 
carrying  out  the  necessary  manufacturing 
methods  and  controls  must  be  adequately 
qualified  and  that  the  manufacturer's  con- 
trols must  be  such  as  to  assure  that  the 
product  meets  aU  the  requirements  ol  the 
act.  Including  the  claimed  efllcacy  and  proper 
Ubellng. 

AMXMSICXNT  ON  QnAlITT   MANWACTUBDCO 
OONTSOLS 

On  page  30.  line  10.  strike  out  all  follow- 
ing the  semicolon  down  through  Une  33  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "or  (B) 
if  It  is  a  drug  and  the  methods  used  in. 
or  the  facilities  or  i>ersonnel  or  controls  used 
for.  Its  manufacture,  processing,  packing, 
or  holding  were  Inadequate  (as  determined 
In  (u;cordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  good  manu- 
facturing practice)  (1)  to  Insure  that  Its 
Identity  and  strength  do  not  differ  frcm. 
and  that  Its  purity,  quality,  and  efllcacy  do 
not  faU  below,  those  which  It  purports  or 


Is  represented  to  poaMH.  or  (U)  to  lasur* 
that  It  wlU  not  be  Injtutons  to  heattb  when 
used  in  aooordanoe  with  dlreettoae  for  oas 
on  Its  labeling,  or  when  used  la  aeoordaaoe 
with  a  preecrlption  of  a  lloenaed  praetttlonar 
(which  preacrlptkm  li  consletsnt  with  its 
labeling) ,  or  (Ui)  to  Insure  that  ita  lahellng 
Is  not  such  as  to  caose  It  to  be  adultarated 
or  mlsbranded: ". 

(b)  Section  701(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out,  in  the  first  ■enttnee.  "501 
(b>"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thsreoC  "801  (a) 
or  (b)-. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  pomt  In  the  Rscoao  an  explana- 
tion of  the  President's  amendment  No. 

3.  relating  to  new-drug  clearance  pro- 
cedure, and  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  provisions 
of  the  original  version  of  S.  1552. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  explanation  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  explanation  and  the  amendment 
are  as  foUows: 


-Nsw-Davo  cxJuaAirci  Pio- 


AMKNDICXNT 


It  Is  possible,  under  existing  law.  for  a 
new-drug  application  to  become  effective 
automaUcaUy  (00  or  180  days  after  filing) 
without  approval  by  n>A  and  before  that 
agency  Is  eatlsfled  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
product.  In  so  critical  an  area  as  drug 
safety,  no  automatic  clearance  ahottld  be 
poeslble.  theoretically  or  In  practice. 

Section  6  of  S.  1553  does  not  foredoae  this 
poaslblllty.  M<xeover,  the  bm,  whUe  elim- 
inating the  present  statutory  time  limit  in- 
sofar as  the  actual  hearing  period  is  con- 
cerned if  a  fomud  hearing  is  held  on  the 
appUcatlon,  stlU  places  an  arbitrary  time 
limit  (90-180  days)  on  initial  action  by  the 
Department  and  on  the  Department's  prep- 
aration for  hearing  thereafter  (SO  days) . 

We  fully  support  tbe  attached  amendment 
which  eliminates  aU  time  Ilmlta  with  lespect 
to  a  new-drug  appUcatlon.  No  new  drug 
could  be  marketed  legaUy  unlaes  and  untU 
the  Secretary  (subject  to  Judicial  review) 
was  satlsfled  as  to  lU  safety  and  efllcacy  no 
matter  how  long  It  took  him  to  reach  that 
conclusion  (so  long  as  be  did  not  act  In  an 
arbitrary  or  capricious  manner) . 

In  addition,  the  Judicial  review  ptooedures 
of  this  Harris  bUl  (sec.  104(d))  shoiUd  be 
incorporated  to  S.  156S.  Thess  provisions 
would  permit  direct  appeal  to  the  VA.  court 
of  i^peals  as  provided  In  other  comparable 
'parts  of  the  Federal  FOod,  Drug,  and  Oos- 
metlc  Act.  The  attached  amendment  m- 
dudes  tbe  necessary  languags. 

AlCDTDimrT  S — ^NXW-BaXTO  CLBABAMCB 


On  page  31.  Insert  "(a)"  after  "MSec.  8." 
m  Une  3:  and  strike  out  imes  S  through  18 
and  Insert  m  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  No  i4>pUcatlon  filed  imder  subsection 
(b)  shaU  become  effective  untU  the  Secretary 
has  (1)  determmed.  after  the  conduct  of 
such  invastlgatlan  and  tests  as  he  may  con- 
sider necessary,  that  the  new  drug  described 
In  that  appUcatlon  Is  safs  for  uss  and  Is 
effective  in  use.  under  conditions  preeeribed. 
recommended,  or  suggested  In  the  labeling 
thereof,  and  (3)  transmitted  to  the  appUeant 
m  writing  notice  of  his  determination.** 

(b)  (1)  The  first  four  sentences  of  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  such  section  506  are  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  An  appeal  may  Ise  taken  by  the 
appUcant  from  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
refusing  to  declare  an  appUcatlon  to  be 
effective  or  revoking  the  effectiveness  d  mi 
application  under  this  section.  8n^  appeal 
shall  be  taken  by  filing  m  the  United  Statsa 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such 
appUcant  resides  or  has  his  prmdpal  place 
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the  ortler  at  the  Secretary  be  set  aside.    A  m  are  required  In  tection  6  of  8.  1662.  are  a|ot 

CODY  Of  iuch  petition  thall  be  forthwith  maintained;  and                                         , 

?2LStted  by  Se  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  (c)  a  substanUal  doubt  of  efficacy  exlits. 

SSJSSTor  iyofflcer  dealgnated  by  him  for  Also,  the  Harrla  bill  would  authorize  the 

that  pur^Kjee    and  thereupon  the  Secretary  Immediate  suspension  of  a  new  drug  appll- 

£!£  I^uS^d  me  in  thVcourt  the  record  cation  on  a  finding  that  there  is  an  imlnetnt 


upon  which  the  order  complained  of  was 
entered,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Upon  filing  of  such 
petition  such  court  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  affirm  or  set  aside  such   order, 


hazard  to  the  public  health. 

Attached  are  amendments  to  section  8  of 
S.  1552  which  would  bring  It  Into  confonn- 
Ity  with  the  Harris  bill  Insofar  as  the  effec- 
tiveness and  safety  of  new  drugs  are   con- 


ezcept  that  until  the  filing  of  the  record  the  cerned 
Secretary  may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order." 
(2)  The  ninth  sentence  of  such  subsection 
(h)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Judgment  of  the  coxirt  affirming  or  setting 
aside  any  such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code." 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  the  President's  amendment  No.  4,  ef- 
fectiveness and  safety  of  new  drugs. 
The  amendment  Is  virtually  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  the  original  bill 
approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  explanation  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
RiCORD. 

The  explanation  and  the  amendment 
are  as  follows: 

aaCXNDlCSMT  4 ^DTBCnVXNESS  AND  SATETT 

or  NEW  DSUGS 

Definition  of  "new  drug" 

Section  8  of  S.  1552  does  not  add  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "new  drug"  in  existing 
law  the  concept  of  "effectiveness."  This  is 
necessary  In  order  to  assiire  that  all  new 
drugs  will  have  to  be  proved  effective  as  well 
as  safe  for  the  uses  fco*  which  they  are  of- 
fered as  is  provided  in  the  Harris  bill. 

The  Harris  bill  also  contains  appropriate 
transitional  provisions  which  would  require 
a  c(»nmerclally  established  drug  to  go 
through  the  "new  drug"  process  only  (a) 
where  we  find  that  there  is  substantial  doubt 
as  to  its  efficacy,  (b)  where  the  new- 
drug  clearance  has  been  withdrawn  on 
other  grounds,  or  (c)  where  an  amended 
new-drug  application  Is  submitted.  With 
these  provisions,  it  would  make  clear  that 
the  amendment  to  the  definition  of  "new 
drug"  would  not  require  the  resubmission 
of  all  the  thousands  of  "new  drugs"  hitherto 
cleared  for  the  market  in  cH-der  to  obtain 
reclearance  for  efficacy. 

Standard  of  proof  of  effectiveness 
Section  8  of  8.  1652  requires  "substantial 
evidence"  of  effectiveness  to  be  submitted 
with  each  new-drug  application.  This 
standard  of  proof  is  Inadequate  in  terms  of 
assuring  that  drugs  that  reach  the  market 
have  been  shown  to  be  effective  for  the 
claims  made  for  them. 

Additional  grounds  for  suspension  or  with' 
drawal  of  approved  new-drug  applications 

Section  8(c)  of  S.  1552  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, to  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  a  new- 
drug  application  when  new  evidence  raises  a 
"substantial  doubt"  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
product. 

The  Harris  bill  grants  similar  authority, 
but  does  not  require  new  evidence.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Harris  bUl  extends  this  authority 
to  suspend  when — 


AMENDMENT  4 EITECTrVENESS    AND   SAFETY   OF 

NEW    DRUGS 

Amend  section  8  (beginning  on  p.  35,  line 
15,  down  through  p.  38,  line  11)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Effectiveness  and  safety  of  new  drugt 

"(a)  Section  201(p)(l)  of  the  Pedifral 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.8.C. 
321(p)(l)  defining  the  term  'new  drug*,  is 
amended  toy  (A)  Inserting  therein,  immedi- 
ately after  the  words,  'to  evaluate  the  safe- 
ty", the  words  'and  eflectlvnesa".  and  (B)  [in- 
serting therein.  Immediately  after  the  wc^ds 
•as  safe',  the  words  'and  effective". 

"(b)  Section  201(p)(2)  of  that  Aci  Is 
amended  by  inserting  therein.  Immediately 
after  the  word  "safety",  the  words  'and  ef- 
fectiveness'. 

"(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  Sectjlon 
605(b)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355(b)  li  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Any  pertson 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  an  application 
for  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  any  drug  suDject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).' 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
505(b)  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  w^rds 
'and  effective'  after  'safe'  In  clause  ( 1 )  there- 
of. 

"(d)  Section  505(d)  of  such  Act  (21  OJS.C. 
356(d) )  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  inserting  'and  effective'  after  ^iafe" 
in  clause  ( 1 )  thereof; 

"(2)  inserting  In  clause  (2)  thereof  the 
words  'or  ineffective'  after  the  word  'ui»mfe' 
and  the  words  'and  effective"  after  the  Word 
'safe'; 

"(3)  striking  out  the  words  'and  pvlrlty' 
In  clause  (3)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  'purity,  safety,  and  effec- 
tiveness'; 

"(4)  (A)  Inserting  In  clause  (4)  tb^reof 
the  w<M"ds  'and  effective'  after  the  word 
'safe'; 

"(B)  striking  out  In  such  clause  the 
phrase  ',  he  shall,  prior  to  the  effective  [date 
of  the  application,  Issue  an  order  refusing 
to  permit  the  application  to  become  (Effec- 
tive', and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  th*  fol- 
lowing: 'or  (5)  the  proposed  labeling  of 
such  drug  is  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular,  he  shall  issue  an  order  refusing  to 
declare  the  application  to  be  effective!  If, 
after  such  notice  and  hearing,  the  Secretary 
finds  that  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  dd  not 
apply  and  makes  the  determination  reqiilred 
under  subsection  (c),  he  shall  Issue  an  ^rder 
declaring  the  application  to  be  effectlrte'. 

"(e)  Section  505(e)  of  such  Act  (21  ly.S.C. 
355(e))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"  '(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  due  Wotice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  sippll- 
cant,  revoke  the  effectiveness  of  an  ap>t^llca- 
tion  with  respect  to  any  drug  under  thlfl  sec- 
tion If  the  Secretary  finds  (1)  that  cHtnlcal 
or  other  experience,  tests,  or  other  scientific 
data  show  that  such  drug  Is  unsafe  ©r  In- 
effective, or  show  that  there  Is  substantial 
doubt  as  to  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of 
such  drug,  for  use  under  the  conditio^  of 
use  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  applica- 
tion was  approved,  or  (2)  that  the  applica- 
tion  contains   any   untrue   statement  ;  of   a 


material  fact,  or  (3)  that  the  applicant  has 
failed  to  eBtabllBh  or  maintain  any  required 
records,  or  to  make  any  required  report.  In 
accordance  with  an  applicable  regulation  or 
order  under  subsection  (J),  or  that  the  ap- 
plicant or  any  person  under  his  control  has 
refused  to  permit  access  to,  or  copying  or 
verification  of,  any  such  record  as  required 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection,  or  (4) 
that  the   methods  used  In.  or   the   facilities 
and  controls  used  for.  the  manufacture  proc- 
essing, and  packing  of  such  drug  are  then 
Inadequate  to  assure  and  preserve  Its  Iden- 
tity,   strength,   quality,   purity,   safety,   and 
effectiveness,    or    (5)    that    the    labeling    of 
such  drug  is  false  or  misleading  In  any  par- 
ticular, or   (8)    that  any  condition  attached 
to  approval  of  the  application  has  been  vio- 
lated: Provided,  That  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  there   is   an   Imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health,  he  may  suspend  the  effective- 
ness of  such   application  immediately  upon 
notice,  pending  the  opportunity  for  hearing 
required  by  this  subsection.    The  order  shall 
state  the  findings  upon  which  It  is  based.' 

"(f)  Section  505(f)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
355(f))    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'  '(f)  An  order  refusing  to  declare  an  ap- 
plication with  respect  to  any  drug  to  be 
effective  shall  be  revoked,  and  such  applica- 
tion declared  to  be  effective,  whenever  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  facts  so  require.' 

"(g)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  amendments  made  by 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

"(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  8 
and  by  this  section  to  section  201  (p),  and 
to  subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  section 
505,  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  Insofar  as  such  amendments  relate  to 
the  effectiveness  of  drugs,  shall  not  apply 
to  any  drug  Intended  for  use  under  condi- 
tions prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested 
In  labeling  covered  by  an  application  with 
respect  to  such  drug  under  section  606  of 
such  Act  which  application  was  effective 
on  the  day  Immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  so  long  as  amend- 
ment of  such  application  Is  not  proposed 
and  the  effectiveness  of  such  application  has 
not  been  suspended  or  revoked  under  sec- 
tion 505  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  this 
Act." 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  the  President's  amendment  No.  5, 
relating  to  conspicuousness  and  stand- 
ardization of  official  names.  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  explanation  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  explanation  and  the  amendment 
are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    5 CONSPICUOUSNESS    AND 

STANDARDIZATION    OF    OmCIAL    NAMES 

Conspicuojisness  of  official  names 
Section  9  of  S.  1552  provides  that  the 
"official  name"  of  a  drug  (either  the  one 
established  by  the  Secretary  in  section  10 
or  the  one  Identified  in  an  official  com- 
pendium) be  printed  in  a  manner  comply- 
ing with  existing  law  which  requires.  In 
general  terms,  "prominence  and  conspic- 
uousness". This  adds  nothing  to  existing 
law  and  in  fact  rolls  it  back  In  two  respects: 
First,  section  9  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment of  existing  law  that  the  "common  or 
usual"  name  appear  on  the  label  if  there 
Is  no  official  name.  This  would  allow 
virtually  all  proprietary  drugs  to  be  marketed 
without  a  declaration  of  the  Ingredients. 


Second.  eectioB  B  would  tnmpt 
packages  ITcm  the  name  dtedocure  require, 
ment  of  extetinf  law. 

The  Harrla  Ull  (mo.  US)  contains  neither 
of  thaae  "roUbaeka"  and.  in  fact,  require* 
the  "generic"  name  to  be  printed  in  type 
at  least  as  large  and  prominent  as  that  tiaed 
for  the  trtide  name  and  be  given  preoedenoe 
In  position  as  well,  as  Is  already  true  of 
biological  drugs. 

Attached  is  an  amendment  substituting 
section  112  of  the  Harris  bUl  for  section  0  of 
S.  1552. 

Star..dardiaation  of  oglcial  nmme* 

Section  m  of  the  Harrla  bill  should  lllce. 
wise  be  tubetltuted  for  section  10  of  8. 
1552  inastauch  as  the  procedures  for  drug 
nomenclature  standardisation  of  that  sec- 
tion are  unnecessarily  eumbereome. 

Attache<l  is  an  amendment  substituting 
section  111  of  the  Harris  bm  for  secUon  10 
of  S.  1552. 

AMCNDMKNT  OM  CONSPICUOTTSirBas  AND  STaini- 
AEoiZATioN  or  oauo  Ml 


Commencing  on  page  88,  line  IS  strlks  out 
aU  down  through  and  including  line  94.  page 
41,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thersof  tb*  following: 

"No  me  to  be  used  on  drug  label 

"Sac.  0.  (a)  Paragraph  (e)  of  sscUon  602 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  Inserting  the  subparagraph  designa- 
tion '(D*  after  '(e);' 

"(2)  Striking  out  Uve  words 'If  it  U  a  drug 
and  is  not  designated  solely  by  a  name  rec- 
ognized in  an  official  compendium  unless  Its 
label  bean  (1)  the  common  or  usual  name 
of  the  drug,  if  such  there  be;  and  (2) ,  In  case 
it  la  fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingredtents. 
the  common  or  usual  name  of  each  active 
Ingredient',  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'If  It  Is  a  drug,  unless  (A)  Its  label  bears. 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  nonproprietary 
name  (except  the  applicable  systematic 
chemical  name  or  the  chemical  formiUa), 
(1)  the  eetabllshed  name  (as  defined  In  sub- 
paragraph (2) )  of  the  dnig.  if  such  there  be. 
and  (11),  in  case  it  is  fabricated  from  two 
or  more  ingredients,  the  establlahed  name 
and  quantity  of  each  active  Ingredient; 

"(3)  striking  out  the  words  the  name' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tha  words  the 
esUblished  name';". 

Commencmg  on  page  38,  Une  12,  strike  out 
all  down  through  and  including  line  24, 
page  41.  t.nd  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Name  to  be  u»ed  on  drug  label 

"Sac.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  602 
of  such  act  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  inserting  the  subparagraph  deelgna- 
tlon'(l)'  after  "(e):' 

"(2)  striking  out  the  words  'If  It  Is  a  drug 
and  U  not  designated  solely  by  a  name  rec- 
ognised in  an  official  compendium  unless 
its  label  bears  (1)  the  conmion  or  usual 
name  of  the  drug,  if  such  there  be;  and  (2), 
In  case  It  is  fabricated  from  two  or  more  in- 
gredients, the  common  or  usual  name  of 
each  active  Ingredient*,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'If  It  U  a  drug,  unless  (A)  Its  label 
bears,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  non- 
proprietary name  (except  the  appUcable  sys- 
tematic chemical  name  or  the  chemical  for- 
mula). (1)  the  established  name  (as  de- 
fined in  subparagn4>h  (3))  of  the  drug.  If 
such  there  be.  and  (U).  In  ease  It  to  fabri- 
cated from  two  or  more  Ingredients,  the 
establlahed  name  and  quantity  of  each 
active  Inifredienf; 

"(3)  striking  out  the  words  'the  name' 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  the 
established  name'; 

"(4)  Inserting  before  tne  colon  preceding 
the  proviso  the  foUowing:  ';  and  (B)  the 
established  name  of  such  drug  or  Ingredient, 
as  the  case  may  be,  on  such  label  (and  on 
any  labeling  on  which  a  name  for  such  drug 


or  incredlcnt  U  used)  Is  fiv«n  prtoedcMe  In 

position  over  any  proprietary  name  or  deeig- 
nation  for  such  drug  or  mgredlent  and  to  in 
type  at  least  as  large  and  prominent  as  that 
used  for  such  proprietary  name  or  deslgna- 
tton*: 

"(5)  striking  out  the  words  'dauss  (2)  of 
thto  paragraph'  in  the  proviso  to  such  para- 
graph and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'clause 
(A)  (U)  or  clause  (B)  of  thU  subparagraidb': 
and 

"(6)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
the  foUowing  new  subparagraph : 

"'(2)  As  used  in  thto  paragraph  (e).  the 
term  "establlahed  name",  with  respect  to  a 
drug  or  Ingredient  thereof,  means  (A)  ths 
appUcable  standard  name  established  pur- 
suant to  section  600,  or  (B).  if  there  to  no 
such  name  and  such  drug,  or  such  Ingredient, 
to  an  article  recognised  in  an  official  com- 
pendium, then  the  official  title  thereof  In 
such  compendliun.  or  (C)  if  neither  dauss 
(A)  nor  clause  (B)  of  thto  subparagraph 
appUes,  then  the  common  or  usxial  nam*.  If 
any,  of  such  drug  or  of  such  Ingredient: 
Provided  further.  That  where  clauss  (B)  of 
thto  subparagrai^  appUes  to  an  artlcto  rec- 
ognised in  the  United  Statee  Pharmact^itoeU 
and  in  the  Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia 
under  different  official  Utles.  the  official  UUe 
used  In  the  United  States  Pharmao(q;>oela 
shall  apply  unless  it  to  labeled  and  offered  for 
sale  as  a  homoeopathic  drug,  in  which  eass 
the  official  title  used  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia  shall  apply.' 

"(b)  Section  602(g)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Unmedlately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  'Provided  further.  That.  In 
the  event  of  inconsistency  between  the  re- 
quirements of  thto  paragraph  and  thoas  of 
paragraph  (e)  as  to  the  name  by  which  ths 
drug  or  its  Ingredients  shsll  be  designated, 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (e)  shall  pre^ 
vaU.* 

"(c)  Thto  section  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  thto  Act  to 
enacted. 

"Authority  to  staitdardiM  name* 

"Sac.  10.  The  Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Ooe- 
metlc  Act,  as  amended  by  thto  Act.  to  further 
amended  by  «<*«««  "g  at  the  end  of  chapter  V 
the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sac.  500.  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  such  action  to  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  Interest  of  achieving  useful- 
ness or  slmpUclty  of  dmg  nomenclature,  or 
beeaxise  of  the  extotence  of  two  or  more  non- 
proprietary names  (other  than  the  system- 
atic chemical  name)  for  the  same  drug 
(or  for  two  or  more  drugs  which  are  iden- 
tical in  their  active  in^wilents  and  sub- 
stantially identical  \n  their  pharmacological 
action,  strength,  quality,  and  purity),  or  be- 
cause the  common  or  usual  name  of  a  drug 
to  misleading,  confusing,  or  not  sufficiently 
Informative,  or  because  there  exists  no  eom- 
mon  or  usual  name  for  a  drug,  he  may 
promulgate  regiUatlons  establishing  a  slngto 
standard  name  for  such  drug  (or  for  such 
identical  drugs),  together  with  any  related 
or  additional  mformatlon  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  to  desirable  to  faclU- 
tate  the  correct  and  ^active  usee  of  such 
standard  name.' " 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimouB  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricou>  an  explana- 
tion of  the  President's  amendment  No. 
6,  relating  to  advertising,  and  the 
amendment.  

The  PRE8IDIMO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  explanation  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Rsoou. 


The  explADAtton  and  the  amendment 
are  as  follows: 


8.  1552  oon tains  no  provlsUm  designed  to 
eliminate  mtoleadlng  drug  advertlaeaMats 
directed  to  doctors.  Such  advertissBMats 
should  be  required  to  make  fair  disclosure 
to  physicians  of  the  Information  (good  or 
bad)  needed  to  permit  them  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  selecting  drugs  for  use  In  their 
practice. 

We  are  in  complete  support  of  the  at- 
tached amendment  to  S.  1652  which  wmUd 
deem  a  drug  "mtobranded"  unices  advertise- 
ments and  other  descriptive  printed  matter 
with  respect  to  such  drug  «v>"H'n  ths  of- 
ficial name  thereof  prominently  in  addition 
to  information  on  harmfxU  side  effects  and 
effectiveness. 


On  page  42.  Une  6,  change  the  word  "para- 
graph" to  "paragraphs",  and  immediately 
after  line  18  add  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(p)  In  the  case  of  any  preaertptloo  drug 
dtotrtbuted  or  offered  for  sato  In  any  State, 
vmieee  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor thereof  includes  in  all  advertlee- 
ments  and  other  descriptive  printed  matter 
Issued  or  caussd  to  be  toeued  by  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor,  with  respect 
to  that  drug  (A)  the  oOdal  aame  thereof 
printed  prominently  and  la  type  at  least 
half  as  large  as  that  used  for  any  trade  or 
brand  name  thereof.  (B)  a  warning  or  sum- 
mary thereof  preparsd  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  as  to  any  dangerous  or  harm- 
ful property  or  effect  thereof,  and  (C)  a  full 
and  oorreot  stcteoient  of  its  cUcacy,  or  sum- 
mary thereof  prm>ared  with  the  i^pprovai  of 
the  Secretary." 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rioou  an  ezidanatlon 
of  the  President's  amendment  No.  7,  re- 
lating to  certification  of  antibiotics,  and 
the  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  explanation  and  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Rccoas. 

The  explanation  and  the  amendment 
are  as  follows: 
AMBMUanrr  7— oamncaTiOM  or  awtmumBs 

SecUoa  12  of  8. 1582.  while  extending  esr- 
tlflcatlon  requirements  of  «»««M»g  law  to  all 
anUbiotles,  to  objeetloaabto  In  that— 

(a)  the  extension  eaeludes  vetsrlnary  antl- 
blotles,  thus  compUcattng  the  enfcrosBieat 
problem  in  tracking  down  food  contaminated 
by  use  of  tinflt  veterinary  antibtottfls; 

(b)  the  criteria  required  to  be  oonsldered 
in  granting  exemptions  from  the  oerttttcatton 
requirements  unneceesarUy  substitute  rigid 
standards  for  the  sdentlfle  Judgment  of 
PDA:  and 

(c)  the  proliibition  against  taferrlng  on 
the  labeling  to  the  fact  that  the  anUblotlc 
to  from  a  certified  batch  works  unfair  dis- 
advantage to  small  manufacturers,  who  can- 
not afford  large  promotional  campaigns. 

Section  lOB  of  the  Barrto  bill  contains  none 
of  theee  restrictive  limitations  and  Should  be 
substituted  for  ssctloa  19  of  8.  1689.  The 
attached  amendment  on  csrtWoatton  of  anti- 
biotics would  bring  the  bUl  mto  conformity 
with  the  Harrto  bllL 

caanFicaTTOir  or  airmwTSOS  SMsaiiimntT 

Amend  eectlon  19.  page  48,  line  B,  to  pege 
46.  Une  16.  to  read  as  follows: 

"Oartifioatiom  of  «U  anUb*otte$ 
"Sw.  12.  (a)  The  heading  of  eectton  507. 
as  amended,  ot  such  Act  to  further  ««n*«*i!*^ 
to  read  *Oerttfleatl<Hi  of  Drugs  Oontalnlng 
Antlblottca'.  and  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  such  seettoa  807  to 
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to  rMd  M  foUow.:  The  Secretary  of  Health,     ported  hy  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
!?J^??2.  ~-  rrSf^^j^,  purauant  to  regu-     under  our  amendment  No.  3  no  time  I 

ana  waaarB,  pux«wu  -b  .       ,,j^^^  ^  imposed;    the  new  drug   applUi 


latlons  promulgated  by  him,  CbaU  provide 
for  the  oertlflcttlan  of  batches  of  drugs  com- 
poeed  whoUy  or  pwrtly  of  any  kind  of  penl- 
rtiun,  alnptamyeln,  iShlOTtetracycMne,  chlot- 
mimh*"*""*,  or  bacitracin  or  any  derivative 
thereof,  or  oompoaed  wholly  or  parUy  of  any 

(other  ►^TtH  of  antibiotic  substance  (including 
(  the  chemically  synthesized  equivalent  of  any 

such  Bubatance)  .* 

"(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  602  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•*  '(1)  If  it  la,  or  purports  to  be,  or  Is  rep- 
rosented  as  a  drug  compoeed  wholly  or  partly 
of  any  kind  of  penicillin,  streptomycin. 
chlur  leti  acycline.  chloramphenicol,  or  bad- 
tradn.  or  any  derivative  thereof,  or  a  drug 
composed  wholly  or  parUy  of  any  other  kind 
of  substance  within  the  purview  of  section 
607,  unless  (1)  it  is  from  a  batch  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  eertiflcate  or  release  has 
been  Issued  piirsuant  to  section  607.  and  (2) 
•uoh  eertmoate  or  release  U  In  effect  with 
respect  to  such  drug:  Provided.  That  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  drug  or 
class  of  drugs  essmpted  by  regiilatlons  pro- 
mulgated under  section  607  (c)  or  (d) .' 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
uxumlmoos  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Bkcord  the  text  of  a 
further  amendment  proposed  to  be  of- 
tanA.  h9  Senators  CAnoix,  Hart.  Dodo. 
lioara  of  lilaouri  and  myself.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoiic  [Mr.  KxAnifG]  and 
I  have  dlseosBed  this  subject.  The 
amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  require  animal  testing,  if  the  Secre- 
,  tary  seems  it  necessary,  and  to  require 

that  those  engaged  in  clinical  testing 
^aintAin  and  submit  to  the  Department 
records  and  reports.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  and  a  let- 
ter of  explanation  from  me  to  the  above 
Senators  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORD.  

The  PRESIDZNa  OFFZCESl.  Without 
objection,  the  letter  and  amendment  will 
be  printed  tn  the  Rxcokd. 

The  letter  and  amendment  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

JT7I.T  31,  19«2. 

Dbab  SsKAToa:  As  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Oommittea  who  Joined  m«  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  aaiveial  strengthening  amend- 
ments to  8.  1662.  the  Drug  Industry  Act. 
I  raqueat  your  avvport  for  an  ,adiitltlonal 
■trengtbenlng  amModment  which  an  inves- 
ttgftt**?"  Into  the  facts  surrounding  the 
thalidomide  tllsasttr  has  now  convinced  me 
la  neeeeaary.  This  la  an  amendment  to  au- 
thorlae  the  Secretary  of  Health.  KducaUon. 
and  Welfare  to  require  "adequate  testa  In 
animals"  and  to  give  him  the  authority  to 
approve  such  tests  "before  a  new  drug  may 
be  dlatrltauted  by  a  manufacturer  to  sden- 
tlflo  espcrta  for  testing  and  evaluation  of 
Ita  effeota  in  human  beings." 

Amendment  No.  8  of  our  report  on  the 
drug  blU  woiOd  go  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing the  problem  raised  by  the  thalldcinlde 
eplaode,  but  after  studying  the  FDA  file 
on  this  drug  I  believe  thore  is  need  for  a 
furtlMT  amendment. 

The  reasons  why  I  have  cooqa  to  this 
ooncluaion  may  be  briefly  suxmnariaed  as 
follows:  Under  the  present  law  a  new  drug 
application  becomes  effective  automatically 
in  60  days  tmless  it  is  disapproved  or  the 
Secretary  postpones  its  effective  date  "to 
such  time  (not  more  than  180  days  after 
the  filing  thereof)  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  study  and  In- 
vestigate the  issue."  The  substantive  change 
in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Ckxnmlttee  is  to  extend  the  80-day  period 
to  90  days.    Under  S.  1652  as  ortg^ally  re- 


tlon  would  not  become  effective  until 
Secretary  had  determined  the  drug  to 
"safe  for  use  and   •   *    •  efficacious  in 
under  conditions   prescribed,   recommend! 
or  suggested  in  the  labeling  thereof." 

As  is  set  forth  in  our  dissenting   views, 
the  need  for  this  amendment  is  to  rem©(ve 
the  cruel  dilemma  under  which  the  p 
eicians  in  the  new  drug  division  now  la 
either  the  drug  is  approved  for    sale  a 
matlcally  or  they  must  formulate   and 
able  to  support  objections  within  an  unduly 
short  period  of  time.     The  problem  would 
be  much  the  same   regardless   of  whetl^er 
the  time  period  was  60  days  or  90  days. 

With  the  automatic  approval  feature  1^- 
moved.  it  had  been  my  expectation  that  nhe 
FDA's  physicians  would  be  able  to  call  fpr. 
receive,  and  have  time  to  analyze  tl»l>se 
types  of  data  which  they  would  regard  as 
necessary  for  a  careful  appraisal  of  eijch 
Individual  drug.  Presumably  the  types  of 
data  reqxiired  would  vary  somewhat  ft^m 
drug  to  drug.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of 
thalidomide,  there  are  groxinds,  theoretljcal 
or  otherwise,  for  suspecting  Its  lack  of  safety 
or  effectiveness,  they  could  not  only  require 
animal  testing  but  make  it  quite  clear  t|iat 
no  consideration  would  be  given  to  trists 
on  htwians  until  satisfactory  animal  stuqies 
had  been  completed. 

While  such  a  change  in  the  law,  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  funds  for  the  af w- 
drug  division,  would  In  most  cases  provf^^^ 
adequate  protection  for  the  public,  my  In- 
spection of  the  thalidomide   file  has   con- 
vinced me  of  the  need  for  a  fxirther  amt^d- 
ment.    Although  most  drug  companies,  X  am 
sure,  would  defer  to  a  request  from  the  ^DA 
for  animal  tests  prior  to  tests  on  hunjins, 
there  may  be  others  who  would  do  so  onlk  if 
the  request  were  backed  up  by  specific  ttat- 
utory  power.    The  zeal  of  the  Wm.  S.  MeBrell 
Co.  to  get  thalidomide  on  the  U.S.  market, 
its  noncooperatlve  attitude  toward  the  IDA 
displayed  throughout  the  file,  and  Its  con- 
tinuous and  high-handed  pressures  on  the 
physician    handling    the     application.     Dr. 
Frances  Kelsey,  raise  a  serious  questloi^  as 
to  whether  the  company  would  have  deferred 
to  a  request,  not  specifically  reqtilred  by  |aw. 
which  would  have  further  delayed  the  lab^- 
d\ictlon  of  the  drug.  ! 

This  is  particularly  the  case  since  the  cbm- 
pany  did  make  animal  tests  on  mice  and 
rats.  But  to  disclose  whether  thalidoihlde 
had  the  specifle  side  effect  feared  by  Dr. 
Kelsey.  the  company  would  have  been;  re- 
qiilred  to  make  studies  on  larger  animals  In 
the  early  stages  ot  pregnancy. 

The  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  eo^itlre 
thalidomide  history  la  that,  had  such  studies 
been  nuide,  the  horror  could  have  been 
averted.  This  Is  proved  beyond  doubi  by 
studies  of  rabbits  by  the  British  seller  aH  the 
product.  DlstUlers  Corp.,  made  unfortuoately 
after  the  drug  had  been  widely  used  In  hu- 
mans and  after  It  had  been  Identified  as 
the  cause  of  the  malformed  infants.  |  Re- 
porting in  the  English  medical  journal^  the 
Lancet.  (Apr.  28.  1962).  Dr.  O.  F.  Sixers 
notes  that  experiments  in  rats  ahoweql  no 
malformations  but  that,  "Now  we  bavojBuc- 
ceeded  in  producing  deformities  in  rabbits 
remarkably  similar  to  thoee  seen  in  humans." 
More  than  half  of  the  litter  of  the  mqther 
rabbits  given  thalidomide  were  bora  de- 
formed. Kone  of  the  litter  of  the  control 
rabbits,  i.e.,  those  of  the  same  colon||  not 
given  thalidomide,  were  born  deformed.  Dr. 
Somers  goes  on  to  state,  "No  deformltl^  of 
this  kind  have  been  previoiisly  observed  In 
the  colony.  Involving  the  breeding  of 'over 
14)00  progeny,  and  our  chief  animal  tdtjhni- 
cian.  Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes,  states  that  h4  has 
never  seen  anything  like  this  during  50  {fears' 
experience  of  rabbit  breeding." 


The  question  is  how  to  require  that  this 
very  typo  of  testing  be  done,  where  FDA 
regards  it  as  necessary,  liefore  the  drug  la 
released  for  use  in  humans,  either  on  an 
experimental  basis  or  for  sale  on  the  nuurket. 
It  la  my  Judgment,  with  which  I  hope  you 
will  concur,  that  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem warrants  an  additional  amendment  along 
the  lines  of  the  proposal  which  I  am  attach- 
ing hereto  in  draft  form. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ESTES  KxTAUVxa, 

Chairman. 
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Amendment  to  S. 

On  page  32.  line  17,  add  after  "Secretary  " 
the  following  new  sentences: 

"Such  regulations  shall  Include  provisions 
for  adequate  tests  in  animals  and  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  results  of  such  tests 
before  a  new  drug  may  be  distributed  by  a 
manufacturer  to  scientific  experts  for  testing 
and  evaluation  of  its  effects  in  human  beings. 
Such  regulations  shall  also  include  provisions 
requiring  said  experts  to  register  with  the 
Secretary,  to  keep  records  with  respect  to 
the  tests  performed,  and  to  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  slmultaneoxis  copies  of  their  re- 
ports to  the  manufacturer  and.  upon  request 
of  the  Secretary,  reports  at  other  times." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.1771.  An  act  to  Improve  the  usefulness 
of  national  bank  branches  In  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

S.  2869.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  afford  additional 
time  during  which  certain  veterans  blinded 
by  reason  of  a  service-connected  disability 
may  be  afforded  vocational  rehabilitation 
training; 

8.2978.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  to  investigate  the  claims  of  cltlaens 
of  the  United  States  who  suffered  property 
damage  in  1951  and  1952  as  the  result  of  the 
artificial  raising  of  the  water  level  of  Lake 
Ontario: 

8. 3109.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  in  order  to 
authorize  hospital  and  medical  care  for 
peacetime  veterans  suffering  from  noncom- 
pensable  service-connected  disabilities;  and 

8. 3525.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  in  connection 
With  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
Federal  office  building,  to  use  the  public 
space  under  and  over  10th  Street  8W..  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


PACIFIC 


POWER 


NORTHWEST 
PREFERENCE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  subject  which  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  Senators.  We  are  aU 
deeply  aware  that  what  has  happened 
in  recent  days  and  weeks  requires  the 
need  for  urgent  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.  However,  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  with  an- 
other subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1707,  Senate  bill  3153. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3153)  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in 


the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at  Federal  plants 
in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal 
priority,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  8.  line  12, 
after  the  word  "thereof.",  to  insert 
"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  modify  the  geographical  preference  of 
power  asers  in  the  State  of  Montana 
which  is  established  by  the  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  Act  (Act  of  June  4.  1944,  68 
Stat.  270) .  as  amended.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  used 
in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  "Pacific  Northwest"  means  (1)  the  re- 
gion consisting  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  the  State  of  Montana  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  and  such  portions  of 
the  States  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
within  the  Coliunbla  drainage  basin  and  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  within  the  marketing  area  of 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  system, 
and  (2)  any  contiguous  areas,  not  in  excess 
of  seventy-flve  airline  miles  from  said  region, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  service  area  of  a  dis- 
tribution cooperative  which  has  (1)  no  gen- 
erating facilities,  and  (U)  a  distribution  sys- 
tem from  which  It  serves  both  within  and 
without  eald  -eglon. 

(c)  "Surplus  energy"  means  electric  en- 
ergy generated  at  Federal  plants  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  which  would  otherwlae  be 
wasted  because  of  the  lack  of  a  market  there- 
for in  ti-c  Pacilc  Northwest  at  any  estab- 
lished rate. 

(d)  "Siu-plus  peaking  capacity"  means 
electric  peaking  capacity  at  Federal  plants  in 
the  Pacific  No  thwest  for  which  there  is  no 
demand  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  any 
established  rate. 

(e)  "Non-Federal  utiUty"  means  any  util- 
ity not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
states,  including  any  entttly  (1)  which  such 
a  utility  owns  or  controls.  In  wtiole  or  In 
part,  or  Is  controlled  by,  (3)  which  Is  con- 
trolled by  thoee  controlling  such  utility,  or 
(3)  of  which  such  utility  Is  a  member. 

<f)  "Energy  requirements  of  any  Pacific 
Northwest  customer"  means  the  full  require- 
ments for  electric  energy  of  (1)  any  pur- 
chaser from  the  United  States  for  direct 
consumption  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
(2)  any  non-Federal  utmty  In  that  region 
In  excess  of  (1)  the  hydroelectric  energy 
available  for  its  own  use  from  its  generating 
plants  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  (U)  any 
additional  energy  available  for  uae  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  which,  under  a  then  exist- 
ing contract,  the  utility  (A)  can  obtain  at 
no  hl^er  incremental  cost  than  the  rata 
charged  by  the  United  States,  or  (B)  Is  re- 
quired to  accept. 

Sac.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  oC  this 
Act,  the  sale.  deUvery.  and  exchange  of  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at.  and  peaking  capac- 
ity of.  Federal  planU  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west for  use  outside  the  Pacific  Northwest 
shall  be  limited  to  surplus  energy  and  sur- 
plus peaking  capacity. 

Sxc.S.  (a)  Any  contract  for  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  surplus  energy  for  use  outside 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  or  as  replacement, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  within  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  hydroelectric  energy  delivered 


for  use  outside  that  region  by  a  non-Federal 
utUlty,  shall  provide  that  the  Secretary,  after 
giving  the  purchaser  notice  not  in  exceaa  at 
seven  days,  will  not  deliver  electric  energy 
under  such  contract  whenever  it  can  reason- 
ably be  foreseen  that  such  deUvery  wotdd 
impair  his  ablUty  to  meet,  either  at  or  after 
the  time  of  such  delivery,  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  any  Pacific  Northwest  cus- 
tomer. The  purchaser  shall  obligate  himself 
not  to  take  delivery  ot  or  use  any  such 
energy  to  supply  any  load  under  such  con- 
ditions that  dlBoontlnuanoe  of  deliveries  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  seven  days  would 
cause  imdue  hardship  to  the  purchaser  or  in 
his  territory,  and,  further,  the  pivchaaer 
shaU  acknowledge  full  responslbUlty  If  any 
such  hardship  occurs.  Deliveries  by  a  non- 
Federal  utility  from  its  generating  plants 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  use  on  its  own 
distribution  system  in  an  area  outside  but 
contlguotis  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  (not  in- 
cluding any  extension  of  Its  outside  service 
area  by  merger  or  acquLsition  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act)  shall  not  be  deemed 
deliveries  by  such  utility  for  uae  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

(b)  Electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
planu  in  the  PaciHc  Northwest  which  can 
be  conserved,  for  which  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate demand  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  any 
established  rate,  but  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  there  may  be  a  demand  in 
meeting  the  future  requiremenU  of  the  Pa- 
cl'ic  Northwest,  may  be  delivered  for  use  out- 
side that  region  only  on  a  provisional  basis 
under  contracts  providing  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  at  a  subsequent  Ume  that, 
by  virtue  of  prlca-  deliveries  under  such  con- 
tract, the  Secretary  is  or  will  be  unable  to 
meet  the  energy  requirements  of  any  PacUlc 
Northwest  customer,  the  purchaser  will  re- 
turn the  f  lUl  amount  of  energy  deUvered  to 
him.  or  such  portion  or  p<»tlons  thereof  as 
may  be  required,  at  such  time  or  timee  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  not  require  return  during  the 
purchaser's  daUy  peak  periods.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  require  the  return  of  the  energy 
provlaionally  delivered  hereunder,  to  such  es- 
tent  and  at  such  times,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  demands  at  any  established  rate  for 
use  within  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

(c)  Any  contract  for  the  disposition  of 
rurplus  peaking  capacity  shall  provide  that 
(1)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  con- 
tract upon  notice  not  in  exceaa  of  forty- 
eight  months,  and  (2)  the  purchaser  shaU 
advance  or  return  the  energy  necessary  to 
supply  the  peaking  capacity,  except  that  the 
Secretary  aluOl  not  require  such  advance  or 
i«tum  during  the  purchaser's  daUy  peak 
perloda.  The  Secretaiy  may  contract  for  the 
sale  of  such  energy  to  the  purchaser,  in  lieu 
of  its  return,  under  the  conditions  preacribed 
in  subsection  (a)   of  thU  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  in  making  any  deter- 
mination of  the  energy  requirements  of  any 
Pacific  Northwest  c\istomer  which  U  a  non- 
Federal  utility  having  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing facilities,  shaU  exclude  any  amoiinta  of 
hydroelectric  energy  generated  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  disposrd  of  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest  hj  the  utility  which,  through 
reasonable  meastu^s,  could  have  been  con- 
served or  otherwise  kept  avaUable  for  the 
utility's  own  needs  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  Secretary  may  sell  the  utUity  as  a  re- 
placement therefor  only  what  would  other- 
wise be  surplus  energy. 

Ssc.  4.  Any  contract  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated at,  or  peaking  capacity  of.  Federal 
plants  in  marketing  areas  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  use  within  the  Pacific  North- 
west shall  be  subject  to  limitations  and 
conditions  corresponding  to  those  provided 
in  sections  2  and  8  for  any  contract  for  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  electric  energy  or  peak- 
ing  capacity   generated  within   the  Paelfle 


Northwest  for  use  outside  the  Faetfic  North- 
west. 

Sac.  6.  Without  regard  to  the  llmltsHons 
specified  in  sections  2  and  S  of  this  Act.  tha 
Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts  for  the 
exchange  with  areas  other  than  the  Padfle 
Northwest  of  (1)  surplxis  energy  during  the 
Pacific  Northwest  storage  refill  period.  (3) 
any  energy  during  the  Padfle  Northwest 
storage  refill  period  which  wlU  be  returned 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  equal  amounts 
during  the  aame  Pacific  Northwest  refiU 
period  or  the  succeeding  storage  drawdown 
period.  (3)  any  energy  which  wlU  be  re- 
tiuned  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  equal 
amounts  during  the  same  Pacific  Northwest 
storage  drawdown  period,  (4)  peaking  capac- 
ity, or  (6)  surplus  peaking  capacity  for 
energy.  AU  benefits  from  such  exchangee, 
including  resulting  increases  of  firm  power, 
shall  be  shared  equitably  by  the  areas  In- 
volved, having  regard  to  the  secondary  en- 
ergy and  other  contributions  made  by.  each. 

Sxc.  6.  Any  capacity  in  Federal  transmis- 
sion lines  connecting,  either  by  themlslves 
or  with  non-Federal  lines,  a  generating  plant 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  or  Canada  wtth  the 
other  area  or  with  any  other  area  outside 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  Is  not  required 
for  the  transmlaalon  of  Federal  enency  or  the 
energy  described  in  section  8.  shall  be  made 
available  as  a  carrier  for  transmlaaton  of 
other  electric  energy  between  such  areas. 
The  transmission  of  other  electric  energy 
shall  be  at  eqxiitable  rates  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  such  ratea  ahall  be  subject  to 
equitable  adjustment  at  appropriate  Inter- 
vals not  less  frequently  than  once  tn  every 
five  years  as  agreed  to  by  the  parties.  No 
contract  for  the  transmiasicm  of  non-Federal 
energy  on  a  firm  basis  ahall  be  affected  by 
any  increase,  subsequent  to  the  executton  of 
such  contract,  in  the  requirements  for  trans- 
mission of  Federal  energy.  th«  energy  de- 
scribed in  section  8,  or  other  dectrlc  energy. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  offer  to  amend, 
without  imposing  any  other  requirement  as 
a  condition  to  such  amendment,  all  exlatlng 
contracts  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  dectrlc 
power  generated  at  Federal  plants  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  Indude.  and  thaU  In- 
clude in  all  new  contracts,  provisions  giving 
the  purchaser  priority  on  deetrlc  power 
generated  at  such  plants  In  oonfcrmity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  appUcable  to  (1)  the  Canyon  Ferry  project 
and  (2).  except  as  provided  In  asetloa  6, 
downstream  power  benefits  to  which  Canada 
is  entitled  under  the  treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  relatln«  to  the  eoop- 
eratlve  development  at  the  water  reeoureee 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  dgnert  at  Wash- 
ington, January  17.  IBdl,  nor  to  energy  or 
capadty  disposed  of  to  Canada  Ic  any  ex- 
change pursuant  to  paragrairii  1  or  3  of 
article  vm  thereof.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  modify  the  geographical 
preference  of  power  users  In  the  State  ot 
Montana  which  la  established  by  the  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  Act  (Act  of  June  4.  1944,  66  Stat. 
270) ,  as  amended. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abaeneeof  n  quorum. 

The  PRXSIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlw 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  i»oceeded  to  can 
theroU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaoit  that  the  order  tor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  state  the  reasons  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
reported  8.  3153  to  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  blU  Is  to  provide 
a  means  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
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lolve  a  rather  eonmUcated  problon  of 
marketing  its  surplus  of  seasonal,  or 
dump,  hydroelectzlcity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  would  clear  the  way  for 
other  areas  to  benefit  from  the  purchase 
of  this  surpl^  hydroelectriclty. 

This  problem  is  uniciue  to  the  North- 
west which  unlike  any  other  area,  gen- 
erates M  percent  of  its  dectricity  by 


i\ 


The  region  has  a  predicted  shortage 
In  19e!M»  of  arm  power— that  Is, 
powa",  that  its  dams  could  produce  if 
crltteal  waterflows  would  reoccur  In  the 
Columbia  River  that  year. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Northwest 
now  has,  and  for  many  years  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  large  surpluses  of  sea- 
sonal or  dump  power — power  which  is 
available  when  streamfiows  are  normal, 
but  iB  not  available  In  a  critical  water 
year. 

This  year,  and  last  year,  for  example, 
the  region  produced  about  15  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  this  secondary  energy 
which  had  to  be  wasted. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  was  forced  last 
year,  and  again  this  year,  to  waste  more 
than  $30  million  of  this  seasonal  power 
by  filling  it  over  the  dams. 

From  a  national  standpoint,  as  well 
as  a  regional  standpoint,  this  waste  of 
energy  and  dollars  staotild  stop.  All  seg- 
ments of  the  electric  Industry  in  the 
Northwest— public  power  and  private 
power— agree  that  this  bill  Is  necessary 
to  help  end  such  waste. 

The  marketing  of  hydroelectriclty 
produced  at  Federal  dams  on  the  Colum- 
ma  River  system  is  different  from  that 
of  any  other  Federal  dam  in  the  West. 
Whereas  other  Federal  projects  sell 
virtually  all  of  their  firm  power  to  public 
agencies  and  cooperatives,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  does  not. 

BPA.  of  course,  serves  all  of  the  public 
agffTicIf^  and  cooperatives  in  its  market- 
ing area — ^which  presently  includes  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon; 
northern  Idaho,  and  western  Montana. 
Most  of  these  pi^c  agency. customers. 
I  might  say.  are  located  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Presently  about  38  per- 
cent of  BPA's  power  sales  are  to  prefer- 
ence customers. 

HistOTlcally,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
BPA's  sales — ^more  than  50  percent — 
have  been  to  private  utilities  and  private 
industries.  At  the  present  time  its  sales 
to  these  nonpreference  customers  com- 
prise imutndmately  51  percent  of  its 
total  energy  sales. 

With  the  concurrence  of  Congress. 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
bunt  one  of  the  greatest  high  voltage 
transmlaston  aystems  ta  the  world  to 
serve  these  public  and  private  loads. 
This  system  represents  an  investment  of 
$500  million  being  paid  for  by  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  reliance  on  a  continued  supidy  of 
firm  power  from  Bonneville,  industrial 
companies  have  made  large  investments 
in  ptlant  facdlltiee — investments  of  ap- 
proximately $450  million.  These  fac- 
tories, direct^  and  indirectly,  employ 
40.000  wen  and  womm.  Such  com- 
panies as  these:  Carborundum — sihoon 
carbide;  Alcoa— aluminum  pig,  rods,  and 


wire;  Pennsalt — chlorine,  ammonia,  ^d 
other  chemicals:  Union  Carbide — feffo- 
manganese;  Victor  Chemical — phospfco- 
rus.  ' 

We  have,  therefore,  this  situatton: 
Our  area  needs  to  sell  the  seasonall  or 
dump  energy  now  being  wasted  to  the 
extent  of  $30  million  every  year.  But. 
at  the  same  time,  these  sales  mus1l|  be 
made  on  such  a  basis  that  they  do  hot 
threaten  the  firm  power  supply  on  wbftch 
long-established  Industries  and  priflate 
utilities  rely.  , 

The  difficulty  under  existing  lawfl  of 
accomplishing  these  two  goals  has  ttfeen 
recognized  for  many  years.  In  the  IjOth 
Congress,  the  distinguished  juhior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EncIleI 
Introduced  the  first  bill  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem— H.R.  6367,  80th  Cjon- 
gress,  2d  session. 

In  1959  and  1960,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aftkirs 
held  hearings  on  a  proposal  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  k  Electric  Co.  to  build  a  line  inter- 
connecting with  the  Bonneville  transthis- 
siOTi  system.  At  the  hearings,  we  received 
statements  frwn  the  Governors  of  c|)re- 
gon,  Washington,  and  California,  and 
frwn  many  of  the  public  and  private 
utilities  in  these  three  States. 

The  1959-60  hearings  revealed  that 
If  the  proposed  interconnection  Were 
built,  it  could  result  in  an  extension  [into 
California  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's marketing  area.  This,  in 
turn,  could  result  in  demands  from  ^sA^- 
fomia  public  agencies,  serving  from  20 
to  25  percent  of  the  State's  elefctrlc 
loads,  that  would  threaten  the  induiltrlal 
power  base  of  the  Northwest. 

To  put  it  another  way:  The  Bo^ine- 
ville  Power  Administration  under  prfisent 
law  could  not  sell  its  seasonal  or  dkunp 
power  to  California  customers  anq  be 
assured  that  it  could  terminate  ^ch 
sales  in  the  event  of  a  recurrenele  of 
low-water  conditions  in  the  Colisfnbia 
River. 

The  committee  therefore  requested  the 
SecretsuT  of  the  Interior  not  to  sl^  a 
power  sales  contract  with  P.  G.  It  E.^^but. 
iiistead.  to  draft  a  proposed  bill  to  ret^edy 
this  difBculty  in  the  present  laws.  S.j3153 
is  what  the  Secretary  and  the  President 
have  reccMnmended  in  response  toi  the 
committee's  request. 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  and^  re- 
drafted many  times  after  the  most  ire- 
ful study  by  Bonneville,  the  ykiblic 
agencies,  the  private  utilities,  Bcbne- 
ville's  industrial  customers,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Cal- 
ifornia. It  was  supported  hefotti  the 
committee  by  the  public  agencies]  and 
private  utilities  of  the  Northwes^,  by 
BPA's  industrial  customers,  and  bGT  the 
public  agencies  of  California.  Qover- 
nor  Rosellini  of  Washington  and  Gov- 
enMH*  Hatfield  of  Oregon  have  endorsed 
the  bill — the  latter,  subject  to  clarifying 
amendments  which  he  feels  desirable. 

In  summary.  Senate  bill  3153  sets  forth 
a  legislative  definition  of  the  Bonneville 
marketing  area.  It  includes  all  of  BPA's 
present  marketing  area,  and  leaves  tjo  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  thtt  In- 
terior the  additicm  of  the  parts  or  the 
Columbia  Basin  not  presently  sena^d  by 

Bonneville. 


As  the  law  now  stands.  Congress  has 
placed  no  limit  on  Bonneville's  marketing 
area,  other  than  "econcmilc  transmis- 
sion distance".  In  1937.  when  the  Bon- 
neville Project  Act  was  adopted,  the 
economic  transmission  distance  was 
about  200  miles.  The  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministrator testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  today  the  economic  trans- 
mission distance  Is  2,000  miles. 

Obviously.  Bonneville  could  not  take 
care  of  all  the  electric  loads  of  public 
tKxiies  and  cooperatives  within  2.000 
miles,  or  even  1,000  miles,  of  the  Colum- 
bia River.  There  is  not  that  much  power 
to  be  developed  in  the  Northwest  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  be  economically  fool- 
ish to  shut  down  industries  now  served 
by  Bonneville,  in  order  to  serve  a  new 
customer  located  1,000  miles  away. 

The  marketing  area  described  In  Sen- 
ate bill  3153  was  carefully  chosen  be- 
cause it  makes  economic  sense.  It  is  not 
a  small  area ;  in  fact,  it  is  probably  the 
largest  marketing  area  of  any  utility 
in  the  United  States.  It  Is  three  times 
the  area  of  the  TVA.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  defined  marketing  area  Is  of  such  a 
size  that  Bonneville  can  economically 
continue  to  serve  the  loads  within  it.  and 
not  spread  so  thin  as  to  do  no  one  any 
good. 

Senate  bill  3153  expressly  permits  BPA 
to  sell  surplus  electric  energy  and  peak- 
ing capacity  outside  its  described  mar- 
keting area  but  subject  to  recall  when 
such  electricity  Is  needed  within  the 
marketing  area. 

There  is  a  large  market  in  California 
for  this  seasonal  power.  California,  un- 
like the  Northwest,  generates  most  of  its 
electricity  by  steam.  Both  public  and 
private  utilities  in  California  want  to 
purchase  Northwest  dump  power  for 
steam  displacement. 

Senate  bill  3153  also  permits  larger 
term  contracts  for  the  shipment  of  sea- 
sonal surpluses  of  power  back  and  forth 
between  other  areas.  Large  electrical  in- 
terties  permit  utilities  to  make  the  most 
economic  use  of  generating  plants  by 
taking  advantage  of  seasonal  or  even 
daily  diversities  of  loads  between  inter- 
connected systems.  Senate  bill  3153  has 
been  carefully  drawn  to  allow  this  to  be 
done.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  more 
power  is  made  available  to  each  inter- 
connected system  when  it  is  needed. 

This  bill  would  assist  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  solve  the  diffi- 
cult financial  problem  now  facing  It. 
Bonneville  has  a  surplus,  estimated  at 
$20  million  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jvme  30,  1962.  But  5  years  ago 
this  surplus  was  almost  $79  million.  And 
here  is  the  paradox :  In  every  one  of  the 
past  5  years,  while  the  siuplus  has  been 
reduced,  BPA  has  had  to  waste  dump 
power  worth  far  more  than  the  annual 
deficit.  In  1961,  for  instance,  its  annual 
deficit  was  about  $15  million,  and  it 
spilled  more  than  $30  million  worth  of 
water. 

Senate  bill  3153  is  a  key  measure  in 
Administrator  Luce's  program  for  turn- 
ing BPA's  current  deficits  into  annual 
surpluses.  Those  who  are  genuinely 
concerned  about  Bonneville's  financial 
problems  sfiould  support  this  proposed 
legislation. 


Let  me  correct  a  mlsimpresslon  that 
a  few  persons  seem  to  have  about  this 
bill  and  its  relationship  to  the  construc- 
tion of  extra-high-voltage  interties  by 
Federal  agencies.  This  bill  does  not 
authorize  the  construction  of  such  in- 
terties. Bonneville  already  has  legal 
authority  to  construct  lines  anywhere 
within  economic  transmission  distance  of 
Columbia  River  plants.  The  bill  is 
equally  necessary  regardless  who  con- 
structs interties  between  the  Bonneville 
system  and  other  regions.  Two  private 
utilities  have  already  announced  a  plan 
for  building  the  first  Unk  in  a  North- 
west-California intertie  at  500,000  volts. 
Public  agencies  In  both  the  Northwest 
and  California  are  known  to  be  consid- 
ering the  construction  of  as  large  or 
larger  Intertie  between  the  two  regions. 
It  matters  not  who  owns  the  lines— the 
need  for  this  bill  is  the  same. 

In  summary,  these  are  the  main 
points  that  commend  S.  3153  for  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress: 

First.  It  will  help  end  a  waste  of  sea- 
sonal power  presently  worth  $30  million 
per  year. 

Second.  It  will  provide  assurance  to 
investors  and  employees  of  the  basic  in- 
dustries that  sales  of  seasonal  power  will 
not  threaten  their  investment  or  their 
Jobs. 

Third.  It  will  make  practicable  the 
shipment  of  large  qiiantities  of  siu-plus 
power  to  other  regions,  with  great  sav- 
ings to  electric  consumers  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  utilities. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  by  all  segments  of  utility  industry 
to  provide  a  sensible,  homogeneous 
Bonneville  marketing  area,  and  ground 
rules  for  the  shipment  of  surpluses  of 
power  in  and  out  of  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  S.  3153 
for  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President,  I 

call  up  my  amendment  

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  amendment  is  not  in  order 
imtil  the  committee  amendments  have 
been  acted  upon. 

The  Clerk  will  state  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  LsGESutTTrK  Clksk.  On  page  8, 
line  12.  insert  language,  beglxmlng  with 
the  word  "Nothing,"  down  to  page  8, 
Une  16. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  a  couple  of  comments  on  the 
committee  amendment  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  calls  up  his  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  liir.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  discussed 
the  huge  Bonneville  power  system,  which 
is,  as  he  has  said,  three  times  the  area 
of  the  TVA.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  that  the  statiis  quo  in  the 
Bonneville  system  wIU  be  maintained, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus  power  gener- 
ated in  the  Bonneville  system  In  other 
marketing  areas  outside  the  Columbia 
Valley  region. 

In  the  Columbia  we  have  a  happy 
maiTlage,  a  marriage  of  private,  pub- 


lic, and  non -Federal  public  power,  of 
marketing  the  power  there  through  the 
Northwest  Power  Pool. 

For  instance,  in  Montana  we  have 
H\mgry  Horse,  the  northernmost  and 
the  highest  dam  in  the  region,  a  Fed- 
eral dam.  Farther  down  the  river  we 
have  Kerr  Dam,  one  of  the  oldest  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  dams  in  the  area.  Far- 
ther down  the  river  there  are  Noxon 
Rapids  Dam  and  Cabinet  Gorge,  built 
In  Montana  by  the  Washington  Power 
Co.  All  of  them  are  members  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Pool.  All  of  them  get 
al<mg  and  benefit  from  the  storage  we 
have  provided  at  Hungry  Horse,  and 
at  the  same  time  generate  power  for 
western  Montana,  northern  Idaho,  and 
eastern  Washington  and  Oregon. 

We  want  to  maintain  that  status  quo. 

When  Hungry  Horse  Dam  was  built, 
in  the  act  authorizing  Hungry  Horse, 
which  is  chapter  234,  78th  Congress,  the 
following  language  Is  contained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
1  of  that  chapter  be  incorporated  to 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHAPm  394 

An  Act  to  provide  tor  the  partial  construction 
of  the  Himgry  Horae  Dam  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Flathead  Rlrer  In  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  for  other  purpoaee 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  StaU$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  piupoae  of  Irrigation  and  reclamation 
of  arid  lands,  for  controlling  fiooda.  Improv- 
ing navigation,  regulating  the  flow  of  the 
South  Pork  of  the  Flathead  River,  for  the 
generation  of  electric  energy,  and  for  other 
beneficial  use*  primarily  In  the  State  ot 
Montana  but  alao  in  downstream  areas,  the 
aecretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  proceed  as  soon  as  practlcat>le 
with  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  proposed  Hxingrjr  Horse  Dam 
(Including  facilities  for  generating  electric 
energy)  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Flathead 
River.  FUthead  Cotmty.  Montana,  to  auch 
a  helf^t  as  may  be  nceeacary  to  impouwl 
not  las  tlian  one  million  acre-feet  of  water. 

1ST.  METCALF.  When  Hungry  Horse 
was  authorised.  Congress  provided  that 
it  was  "for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  and 
reclamation  of  arid  lands,  for  cMitroDlng 
floods,  improving  navigation,  regulating 
the  flow  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Flat- 
head River,  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric «aergy,  and  for  other  beneficial  uses 
primarily  in  the  State  of  Montana." 

Since  then  we  have  had  many  acts 
dealing  with  Hungry  H<x-se  Dam.  We 
have  had  appropriations.  We  have  had 
discussions  on  the  floor.  We  have  had 
administrative  decisions. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  summary  of 
the  preference  for  Hungry  Horse  power, 
which  was  contained  on  pages  19  and 
20  of  the  hearings,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  incorporated  tn  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaxrxaxKcx    to  MoNTAwa  worn  Huhobt 
HoBsa  Powxa 

1.  Montana  preference  for  Hvmgry  Horse 
power  is  explicit  in  the  authorlalng  legisla- 


tion, and  In  Justification  of  Oie  appropri- 
ations for  conctmcton. 

2.  Authorization  for  construction,  the 
Mansfield  Act  (act  of  Jtme  S.  1944.  ch.  3S4, 
53  Stat.  870)  authorteea  and  dhreets  cxm- 
Btruction  of  Hungry  Horae  Dam  (including 
power-generation  facilities)  for.  anxmg 
other  purposes  "•  •  •  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric energy,  and  for  other  benefleial  uses  prl- 
marUy  in  the  State  of  Mcmtana  •  *  *." 

3.  The  priority  position  of  Montana  thua 
accorded  In  the  authorizing  legislation  rests 
on — 

(a)  Pull  discussion  by  the  project  spon- 
sors in  the  congreaaional  bearing  aa  HJEt. 
3570,  78th  Congress: 

(b)  The  report  and  testimony  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and 

(c)  The  report  of  the  Houae  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  that  recom- 
mended enactment. 

4.  In  the  78th  Congress,  Congressman 
(now  Senator)  MANsraEU>  placed  In  the  Con- 
caxssiOHAi,  Rscoao  (Mar.  4,  1M4,  p.  2396)  a 
full  Statement  of  the  Justification  for 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  authorization  on  the 
basis,  among  other  reasons,  of  the  needs  of 
Montana  for  additional  power  supply. 

5.  In  the  hearings  on  HJt.  3570  (which 
became  law)  statements  by  (then)  Con- 
gressman MANsraxD  (p.  6)  and  Senator  Mur- 
ray (pp.  lS-22)  ezpUcitly  state  the  purpose 
of  providing  electric  generation  to  meet 
Montana  needs.  Comments  during  the 
hearing  by  committee  members.  Congress- 
man (now  Senator)  Barrett  and  (former) 
Congressman  O'Connor  (p.  16  et  seq.), 
clarify  the  intention  to  afford  priority  to 
Montana.  Excerpts  from  testimony  In  the 
hearing  relevant  to  Montana's  priority  for 
Hungry  Horn  power  arc  In  the  CoHoaaB- 
noiTsi.  RacoBD  (Apr.  90.  1944.  p.  3668). 

6.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  H.B.  3570  (letters  of  Febniary  10. 
1944.  from  Abe  Fortas,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  Hon.  Compton  L.  White  and 
J.  N.  Bankhead,  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committeee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation) also  are  explicit  In  recognition 
al  Montana  priority  to  Hungry  Horse  power. 
This  recognition  Is  shown  In  the  Depstrt- 
ment  report,  by  the  recommended  amending 
language  that  repeats  the  phrase  "•  •  •  pri- 
marily In  the  State  of  Montana  •  •  •."  The 
Department  report  further  state*  ttiat  by 
marketing  the  enei  g>  through  the  Bonnevme 
Power  Administration  "•  •  •  abundant  low- 
cost  electric  power  can  be  made  avanable 
throughout  the  area.  Including  western  lion- 
tana."  Testimony  In  the  hearing  od  HJEL 
3570  by  William  B.  Wame  (then  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation) .  stated  as  a 
purpose  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam  "•  •  •  pow- 
er production  for  tue  in  Montana." 

7.  In  the  report  of  the  Houae  OommlUee 
on  Irrlgatton  and  Beclamatlfm  recommand- 
Ing  enactment  (H.  Rept.  1108.  7Sth  Cong.). 
amending  language  was  adopted  indod- 
ing  explicitly  the  phrase  •■•  •  •  pri- 
marily in  the  State  of  Montana  •  •  •.- 
Agreement  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  t» 
reported  In  the  CoMsazasiOHAi.  RacosD 
(May  96.  1944.  pp.  6109-6106). 

8.  ApiKoprlaUanB  for  eonatmctfton  of  Hun- 
gry Horse  Dam  have  repeatedly  Iteen  made 
on  the  baals  of  explicit  dlaoloaure  to  the 
Coagrtm  that  the  electric  power  generated  is 
primarily  for  use  In  the  State  of  Montana. 
SKampIes  of  such  disclosure  mctude: 
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-  Another  example  1*  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  conatnictloii  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam 
was  Increased  over  the  budget  estimate  with 
disclosure  by  (then)  Congressman  Mams- 
7ZBLD  of  IContana's  priority  to  Hungry  Horse 
power  (CoNtacBsioNAi.  Bbcobo.  May  27, 
1948,  p.  A3003) .  Similar  disclosure  was  made 
by  (then)  Congresaman  Manstikld  on  July 
5.  1940  (CoMOassiOMAi,  Rccoko.  p.  4465) . 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  With  reference  to 
this  amendment,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  committee,  as  Mr.  Norwood  said,  as 
appears  on  page  65  of  the  hearings: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  lion- 
tana  amendment  would  iinderllne  and 
strengthen  the  Hungry  Horse  preference  and 
create  a  further  legislative  record  In  favor 
of  enabling  the  cooperatives  in  central  Mour 
tana  to  have  the  right  to  Htmgry  Horse  power 
which  they  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee  amend- 
ment is  merely  an  amendment  to  carry 
out  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  on  the  river.  The 
amendment  was  obtained  by  a  series  of 
administrative  decisions,  legislative  re- 
ports, and  statements  and  colloquies  on 
the  floor,  and  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  I  have  outlined  and  previously 
read. 

We  are  not  putting  ansrthing  new  into 
this  bill  by  this  amendment.  We  are  not 
getting  anything  new  for  the  State  of 
Montana.  We  are  merely,  by  submitting 
the  amendment  to  the  committee — and 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  committee  for 
bringing  it  to  the  floor — carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and,  by  this  amend- 
ment, not  taking  anything  away  from 
Montana. 

I  make  that  point  because  other 
amendments  will  be  offered  that  will  vary 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  or  will  vary  the 
status  quo  of  the  power  situation  in  the 
Northwest,  and  will  vary  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  insofar  as  it  is  provided 
as  between  the  Columbia  Basin  and 
other  basins.  This  amendment  does  not 
vary  any  of  that  distribution,  but 
merely  carries  out  what  is  established 
law  under  the  previous  decisions  of  the 
Boxmerille  Power  Authority  and  the  pro- 
virions  of  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.    Without  objection 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  specific 
language  before  the  Senate  now? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
specific  language  Is  on  page  8.  beginning 
at  line  12. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  I  would  like  to  raise  the 
question,  then,  with  the  author  of  the 
bill,  or  the  Senator  from  Montana,  or 
with  acme  Senator  who  understands, 
what  la  Intended  here,  and  as  to  what 
Impact,  If  any.  this  language  would  have 
oonouming  a  very  similar  geographic 
preference  whieh  was  established  by  law 
for  the  power  users  of  the  Big  Bend 
project  in  South  Dakota. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  as  I  read  the 
bill,  that  It  is  not  designed  at  present  to 
make  It  necessary  for  this  language  to  be 
written  concerning  Hungry  Horse.  If 
there  Is  something  In  the  bill  which  is 
tucked  awaar  or  hidden  by  implication 
which  would  make  such  a  reservation  for 


Montana  with  regard  to  Hungry  Horse, 
then  it  seems  a  similar  provision  shouldl 
be  applicable  to  power  produced  at  Bigj 
Bend. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  be  glad  tOi 
respond  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  This  amendment) 
will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  Big  BencSj 
project. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  know  that.  Why  wa« 
the  committee  amendment  added? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  committee 
amendment  was  added  for  clariflcation, 
A  preference  for  Montana  was  in  the 
original  law  authorizing  the  Hungrjf 
Horse  project,  but  there  had  been  some 
question  raised  as  to  the  exact  language, 
especially  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  act.  This  allocation  has  always  been 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
was  to  reaflBrm  existing  law.  That  waa 
the  judgment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  want  to  add  anything  to  thai 
statement? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  only  addition  If 
that  Hungry  Horse  is  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  and  is  affected  by  tliis  bill,  an4 
when  the  Department  sent  up  the  prot 
posed  bill,  it  said.  "We  think  this  bill 
would  change  the  Hungry  Horse  preferi- 
ence."  That  is  the  only  act  the  bU]l 
would  have  changed.  The  Hungry  Horst 
Preference  Act  would  give  preference 
first  to  the  Columbia  Basin,  includinj 
western  Montana,  the  second  preference 
to  the  marketing  area  in  Califomift. 
Nevada,  and  Utah,  where  this  dunj^) 
power  is  going  to  be  sold,  and,  third,  eastt- 
ern  Montana. 

The  Hungry  Horse  Preference  Act  «jt 
the  present  time  applies  to  the  entire 
State  of  Montana.  We  do  not  want  tO 
build  a  wall  one  way  or  the  other.  Wle 
merely  want  to  see  that  we  have  the  samje 
preference  for  the  entire  State  of  Monr 
tana  that  we  had  in  the  original  act. 
This  would  not  destroy  a  preference  we 
have  had  before.  Neither  Big  Bend  Dam. 
Oahe.  nor  any  other  dam,  would  be  aH- 
fected  by  passage  of  the  bill.  There 
would  be  no  preference  which  would  be 
altered  or  changed  by  passage  of  the  bilH. 
Therefore,  there  was  no  necessity  fqr 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  sajrs 
is  completely  true  of  all  the  other  Mis- 
souri River  dams  in  South  Dakota  anjd 
North  Dakota  except  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  Big  Bend.  In  that  act 
there  are  provisions  which  tend  to  re- 
serve for  that  area  certain  of  the  pow<$r 
which  is  produced,  up  to  the  extent  <if 
50  percent.  Our  legislation  was  modeled 
and  passed,  very  frankly,  as  a  foUowup 
to  the  Hungry  Horse  legislation.  We 
used  that  as  a  model,  as  a  guide,  as  a 
precedent.  Our  legislation,  therefoiie. 
did  for  Big  Bend,  to  the  extent  of  50  per- 
cent of  its  power  potential,  precisely  the 
same  thing  which  the  reservation  did  ttr 
the  Hungry  Horse  project  in  MontanJBL 
I  merely  wish  to  be  positive  that  tire 
establish  by  legislation  or  by  legislative 
history  the  fact  that  although  there  will 
appear  in  S.  3153  an  amendment  spe- 
cifically stating  that  nothing  in  the  sjct 
is  going  to  Skffect  in  any  way  the  gfO- 


graphical  preference  for  power  users  in 
the  Hungry  Horse  Dam  vicinity,  by  say- 
ing nothing  and  remaining  silent  it  does 
not  become  established  policy  that  some- 
thing in  the  act  conceivably  might 
change  the  preference  clauses  so  far  as 
Big  Bend  is  concerned. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  if  the  act  were 
to  be  applicable  to  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
be  on  the  Senator's  side,  preserving  his 
rights  in  regard  to  Big  Bend,  exactly  as  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  be  on  our  side  with 
regard  to  the  Columbia  River,  to  preserve 
our  rights  in  the  Hungry  Horse  project. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Quite  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  bill — I  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  that  later— since  we  are 
dealing  with  this  particular  amendment, 
may  I  have  from  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, first,  a  categorical  statement  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  that  there  would  be  nothing  by 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  which  in  any  way.  shape,  or 
form  would  change  in  any  degree  the 
existing  considerations,  legislation,  and 
policies  obtaining  at  Big  Bend. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  has  that 
assurance  from  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  true, 
and  I  have  carefully  examined  the  bill. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  pre- 
viously stated  the  bill  will  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  Big  Bend  project. 
That  is  about  as  unequivocal  a  state- 
ment as  one  could  make. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  talking  about 
the  bill,  which  includes  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  other  words,  as  the 
author  of  the  bill  the  Senator  is  stat- 
ing for  the  record  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  S.  3153.  as  presented  to  the  committee 
or  including  the  amendment  affecting 
Hungry  Horse  Dam,  which  in  any  way 
would  alter  the  prevailing  policies  and 
regulations  and  programs  as  they  have 
prevailed  concerning  Big  Bend. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  pre- 
cisely correct.  It  would  not  affect  Big 
Bend  one  iota.  Is  that  imequivocal 
enough  ? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator,  as  always, 
speaks  with  conviction  and  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  speak  with  the 
facts,  if  that  statement  is  in  order.  I 
give  only  the  facts,  nothing  else. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  facts  are  what  we 
want. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  precisely  the 
situation.  As  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  stated,  the  bill 
relates  only  to  the  Columbia  Basin. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wanted  that  estab- 
lished for  the  legislative  record.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  per  se. 
but  only  to  its  implications. 

I  think  there  are  some  serious  flaws 
in  S.  3153.  quite  apart  from  the  amend- 
ment the  Senate  is  about  to  consider, 
but  I  wanted  this  established  for  the 
legislative  record  at  the  time  Uie  amend- 
ment affecting  Hungry  Horse  is 
considered. 
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Ttut  PRB8IDINO  OFFIGER.  The 
qiieskkn  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  commltttoe  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amgndments  designated 
"8_l_«a_-A." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arteona  want  to  have  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  Raoom 
rather  than  read? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  can  explain  the 
amendments  briefly.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  and  that  the  clerk 
need  not  read  them.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoro  are  as  follows  : 

On  page  I,  In  Une  I  of  the  UUe  to  the  bill. 
Insert  after  the  words  "Padfle  Northwest", 
the  words  "and  In  the  State  of  Arlaona". 

On  page  1.  in  lines  a  and  3  of  the  title  to 
the  bill,  strike  out  the  words  "that  regton" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "those 
areas". 

On  page  2.  Une  9,  after  the  words  "Pacific 
Northn-est"  Insert  the  words  "and  In  the 
State  cf  Arlsona". 

On  p>age  2.  Une  11.  strike  out  the  words 
"the  Pacific  Northwest"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "those  areas". 

On  page  3,  line  13.  after  the  words  "Pacific 
Northwest"  Insert  the  words  "and  in  the 
State  of  Arizona". 

On  page  3,  Une  14,  strike  ont  the  words 
"the  Pacific  Northwest"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "those  areas". 

On  psge  8.  after  line  7,  Insert  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  'Energy  requirements  of  any  State  of 
Arlaona  custonMr'  means  the  full  require- 
ments for  electric  energy  of  (1)  any 
purchaser  from  the  United  States  for  direct 
cons\unptlon  In  the  State  of  Arlaona,  and  (3) 
any  non-Federal  utility  in  that  State  In 
excess  of  (1)  the  hydroelectric  energy  avail- 
able for  Its  own  use  from  Its  generating 
plants  In  the  State,  and  (U)  any  additional 
energy  available  for  use  In  the  State  which, 
under  a  then  existing  contract,  the  vtlUty 
(A)  can  obtain  at  no  higher  Incranental 
cost  than  the  rate  charged  by  the  United 
States,  or  (B)  Is  lequUed  to  accept." 

On  page  3,  Une  10,  after  the  words  "Padfle 
Northwest"  Insert  the  words  "and  in  the 
State  of  ArlBona". 

On  page  S.  line  11.  strike  oat  the  words 
"the  Pacific  Northwest"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "thoss  areas'*. 

On  page  S.  line  14.  after  the  words  "Paelflo 
Northwest"  Insert  the  words  "or  the  StaU  of 
Arizona". 

On  page  3.  lines  16  and  16,  after  the  words 
"Pacific  Northwest"  Insert  the  words  "or 
the  State  of  Arlaona". 

On  page  S.  lines  16  and  17.  itrlke  oat  the 
words  '*that  region"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "thoee  areas**. 

On  page  S,  Une  at.  after  the  word  "oos- 
tomer"  Insert  the  words  "or  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  any  State  of  Arleoaa  eus* 
tomer". 

On  page  i.  Une  1,  after  the  wordi  "Pa- 
cific Northwest"  insert  the  words  "or  tram 
the  State  of  Arlaona". 

On  page  4,  Une  6,  after  the  words  Taol&e 
Northwest"  Inssrt  the  words  "or  la  ttM  State 
of  Arlsona". 

On  page  4.  Una  7.  after  ths  wot*  'Taelflo 
NorthwesV*  insert  the  words  "or  the  Stota  oC 

Arlaona". 


On  page  4,  line  10.  after  the  words  "Pacific 
Northwest"  Insert  the  words  "or  the  State  of 
Arlaona". 

On  page  4,  Une  13,  after  the  words  "Pacific 
Northwest"  Insert  the  words  "and  In  the 
8ta*e  of  AriBcoia". 

On  page  4,  Une  IS,  after  the  words  "Padfle 
Northwest"  Insert  the  words  "or  In  the  State 
of  Arlaona". 

On  page  4,  Une  16.  after  the  words  "Padfie 
NcHTthwest"  Insert  the  words  "and  the  State 
of  Arizona". 

On  page  4.  Une  17.  strike  out  the  words 
"that  region"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "those  areas". 

On  page  4.  Une  21.  after  the  word  "cus- 
tomer" Insert  the  words  "or  the  energy  re- 
quirements at  any  State  of  Arlaona  cus- 
tomer". 

On  page  6.  line  6.  after  the  word  "North- 
west" Insert  the  words  "or  within  the  State 
of  Arizona". 

On  page  6,  Une  17,  at  the  end  of  the  Une, 
Insert  the  foUowlng  words  "or  the  energy 
requirements  of  any  State  of  Arizona  cus- 
tomer". 

On  page  S,  Une  20.  after  the  words  "Pacific 
Northwest"  Insert  the  words  "or  In  the  State 
of  Arizona". 

On  page  S.  Une  21.  after  the  words  "Pacific 
Northwest"  Insert  the  words  "or  ths  State 
of  Artaooa". 

On  page  6,  Une  24.  after  the  word  "North- 
west" Insert  the  words  "or  In  the  State  of 
Arlaona". 

On  page  6.  Une  13,  after  the  words  "con- 
tracts for"  Uisert  the  letter  "(s) ". 

On  page  6,  line  22.  after  the  word  "en- 
ergy" Insert  the  following  language:  "and 
(b)  the  exchange  with  areas  other  than  the 
State  of  Arlaona  of  (1)  surplus  en«gy  dur- 
ing the  State  of  Arizona  storage  refiU 
period.  (2)  any  energy  during  the  State  of 
Arizona  storage  refiU  period  which  wlU  be 
returned  to  the  State  of  Arizona  in  equal 
amounts  durtog  the  same  State  of  Arlaona 
refiU  period  or  the  succeeding  storage  draw- 
down period.  (3)  any  energy  which  wlU  be 
returned  to  the  State  of  Arlsona  in  equal 
amounts  dining  the  same  State  of  Arlaona 
storage  drawdown  period,  (4)  peaking  ca- 
pacity, or  (5)  surplus  peaking  capacity  for 
energy." 

On  page  7,  Une  11.  after  the  word  "en- 
ergy" ineert  the  words  "In  the  Pacific  North- 


On  page  7.  line  15,  after  the  word  "en- 
ergy" ineert  the  words  "in  the  Pacific  North- 
west". 

On  page  7.  line  34,  between  the  words 
"west"  and  "to  Include"  insert  the  words 
"and  In  the  State  of  Arizona". 
On  page  S,  add  a  imw  section  9,  as  foUows: 
"Sac.  9.  In  ths  csas  of  Federal  hydro- 
electric power  projects  now  or  hereafter 
situated  at  points  on  streams  which  form 
the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Arizona  with 
an  adjoining  State,  the  State  of  Arlaona 
shaU  be  aDotted  one-half  of  the  energy  and 
capacity  of  such  Federal  power  projects  and 
such  o^adty  and  energy  ahaU  be  subjeet 
to  the  proTlstoos  of  this  Act." 

&Cr.'  OOLDWATER  lir.  President,  we 
are  considering  a  regional  preference  bill, 
S.  3153.  a  bill  that  would  limit  an  In- 
terior Department  curtain  around  all  of 
the  power  produced  by  the  Federal  Qot- 
emment  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  re- 
tain It  In  the  Bonneville  system  for  all 
users  In  that  area — that  Is  retain  all  that 
those  users,  public  and  private  alike, 
want  or  need  to  meet  all  of  their  re- 
quirements. 

Laws  applying  to  the  disposal  of  elec- 
tric power  produced  by  the  Federal 
Qovemment  carry  preference  provlsiont 
that  say  the  power  shall  first  be  made 
available  to  public  agencies  of  States. 


municipalities,  and  nonpiroflt  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  Those  provistoDa.  as 
discriminatory  and  unjust  as  th^  may 
be.  have  been  lealously  defended  by  the 
Govommttit  power  advocmtea.  But  now 
there  is  a  situatlcm  where  the  preference 
provisions  Interfere  with  anothw  ob- 
jective of  the  Govemmoit  powo-  advo- 
cates. They  want  the  Govomment  to 
construct  a  high-voltage  transmission 
line  that  would  extend  from  the  Bonne- 
ville system  down  to  Los  Angeles.  But 
if  the  Government  built  the  Une,  under 
present  preference  laws,  those  qualifying 
as  preference  customers  in  California 
would  have  equal  rights  to  preference 
customers  In  the  present  Bonneville 
mariceting  area  and  superior  rights  to 
the  nonpreference  customers  In  that 
area. 

Gome  of  our  friends  from  Washington 
and  Oregon  want  to  have  thdr  cake  and 
eat  it,  too.  Being  ardent  Federal  power 
advocates  they  would  like  to  see  the  G(ov- 
emment  build  the  Uellne  but  they  do 
not  want  to  see  preference  customers  in 
California  cutting  In  on  power  produced 
in  the  Bonneville  system  so  long  as  there 
is  any  need  for  it  in  their  area.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  blame  these  people 
for  wanting  to  keep  first  call  on  this 
power — it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  country 
with  Government  subsidy,  of  course. 
But  it  is  Interesting  to  note  how  these 
great  defenders  of  preference  are  willing 
to  shade  such  obstacles  as  principle  a 
Uttle  bit  if  it  Interferes  with  something 
else  they  want  to  do. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  how  other 
advocates  of  Government  power  are 
wilUng  to  bend  principle  a  little  bit  too 
and  to  note  how  they  attempt  to  recon- 
cile these  things.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior  Kenneth  Holum,  in  a  speech 
out  in  Nebraska  on  August  2,  1962,  had 
this  to  say: 

Now,  for  this  regional  preference  matter. 
As  you  know,  the  legislation  is  related  to  the 
pxaptsaeA  oonstrucUon  of  an  extra  high 
voltage  common  carrier  transmission  lins 
between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific 
Southwest. 

I  hope  you  will  note.  Mr.  President, 
that  according  to  Mr.  Holum,  an  ad- 
ministration spokesman,  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  clear  the  way  for 
construction  of  a  Federal  transmission 
line  down  the  west  coast  which.  Inci- 
dentally, would  be  an  Important  link  in 
a  federally  owned  national  grid  which 
is  the  ambition  of  those  who  favor  the 
natkmallmtion  or  sodallaatlon.  which- 
ever you  want  to  call  it  is  Immaterial, 
of  our  electric  power  Industry. 

Mr.  Holum  continued: 

The  leglBlatlon  we  propose  Is  nothing  new. 
Ttaa  unlquensw  of  the  Northwest  Mtoatioa 
has  bean  rseognlssd  for  saoM  ttona  both  m 
Congress  and  undar  the  prevtmas  adsnlnls- 
tratlon.  Tha  record  shows  that  liaee  May 
1989  the  Senate  Zntertor  Committee  has  bean 
oonoemed  with  the  question  of  need  tor 
regional  prefcrenoe  In  the  Northwest,  should 
an  Intertle  with  Pacific  SoathWMt  maikets 
be  oonstructsd.  It  also  shows  that  In  August 
1960  the  Ssoretary  of  ttaa  Intarlor  am%  a 
letter  to  that  oommlttee  infdlcatlng  ttaa  De- 
partaaat  had  smUHiI  BsMtor  Lusk.  oC 
Oregon,  in  preparing  a  regional  prafarci 
bUL 
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How  do  you  like  that,  Mr.  President? 
We  are  supposed  to  be  BTulllble  enough 
to  accept  that  sort  of  doubletalk.  What 
does  he  mean  when  he  says  legislation 
that  would  bottle  up  power  in  one  mar- 
keting area  despite  preference  laws  is 
nothing  new.  I  am  sure  the  Interior  De- 
partment recognized  the  necessity  of  this 
legislation  if  it  was  going  to  build  the 
west  coast  intertle.  But  the  necessity 
is  a  political  one.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment does  not  want  to  offend  or  enter 
Into  a  contest  with  the  Government 
power  advocates  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west— people  who  support  every  attempt 
to  expand  Federal  power  and  who  defend 
the  preference  concept  unless  it  conflicts 
with  their  ambitions. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  said  further: 
The  Northwest's  situation  Is  unique  be- 
cause a  number  of  Important  Industrial  con- 
cerns dependent  upon  cheap  and  abundant 
power  have  settled  here  and  are  now  large 
customers  at  the  Federal  system.  Because 
of  their  unique  operations  they  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  low-cost  Bonneville  power  rate 
to  stay  in  bxisiness.  Their  purchases  have 
ranged  from  a  high  of  60  percent  of  Bonne- 
ville's sales  In  1945  to  an  average  of  about 
36  percent  in  the  last  4  years. 

These  firms  employ  16,000  Pacific  North- 
west citizens  directly  and  another  30,000 
Indirectly.  Obviously,  in  such  a  unique 
situation,  where  the  very  life  of  a  region  is 
concerned,  commonsense  dictates  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  that  area's  long  range 
power  needs  through  legislation.  Organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  have  endorsed  this  position  by 
appropriate  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  have  a  very 
strange     and     imusual     situation.     Mr. 
Holum.  a  spokesman  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment, l8  expressing  concern  for  the 
future  welfare  of  some  investor-financed 
businesses.    I  am  sure  that  I  have  every 
bit  as  much  interest  in  private  business 
as  anyone  connected  with  the  present 
administration  and  especially  that  incu- 
bator of  socialized  electric  power,  the  In- 
terior Department.    But,  Mr.  President, 
here  we  are  being  asked  to  pass  a  special 
law  to  give  business  in  one  section  of  the 
country  advantages  over  businesses  else- 
where.   These  businesses  Mr.  Holum  is 
so  solicitous  of  have  been  ^joying  elec- 
tric rates  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry  for  a  long,  long  time  and  I 
have  no  Inclination  to  pass  a  special  law 
to  continue  that  subsidy.    The  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  has  been  los- 
ing money  for  several  years  with  the  loss 
Increasing  yearly.    I  understand  the  Ad- 
ministrator admits  it  faces  a  $17  million 
loss  this  year.    The  unit  costs  of  the  new 
projects  being  added  to  the  Bonneville 
system  greatly  exceed  the  costs  of  Bonne- 
ville and  Orand  Coulee  which  were  built 
during  depression  days  and  yet  the  sell- 
ing price  of  power  is  still  based  on  the 
cost  of  those  two  projects.    Instead  of 
considering   legislation   to   reserve   this 
low -cost  power  for  a  specific  area  we 
should  be  passing  legislation  to  require 
the  Bonneville  and  all  other  Federal 
power  marketing  agencies  to  increase 
rates  in  a  sufflclent  amount  to  keep  the 
taxpayers    whole.    The    new   prices   of 
power  should  also  include  an  allowance 
for  taxes  forgone. 


Mr.  Holum  included  another  interest- 
ing paragraph  in  his  speech: 

While  we  have  recommended  regional 
preference  legislation  to  meet  the  North- 
west's special  problems,  we  Just  as  strongly 
assert  that  we  firmly  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  preference  fences  around 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  W« 
believe  that  our  position  is  consistent  with 
our  strong  beliefs  In  the  preference  clause. 


Mr.  Holum  believes  that  this  special 
preference  the  administration  now  re- 
quests is  consistent  with  their  strong  be- 
liefs in  the  preference  clause.    In  other 
words,    they    have    a    strong    belief    in 
preference  but  they  also  have  a  strong 
belief  in  another  preference  within  the 
preference    clause.      Just    how    incon- 
sistent can  these  people  get,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?   It  would  be  amusing  if  the  ques- 
tion was  not  so  serious  to  observe  thc^ 
tortuous  reasoning  these  people  use  tci 
try  to  uphold  something  they  have  been 
defending  for  years  while  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  alter  it  in  order  for  theiO 
to  do  something  else.    You  will  also  note 
that  they  will  firmly  oppose  such  spe* 
cial  provisions  for  any  other  portion  o^ 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  believed 
in  the  preference  clause  because  I  do  not 
believe  in  special  privileges  for  any  of 
our  citizens.   There  has  been  entirely  tonj 
much  of  that  already.   Each  time  we  giv« 
any  group  of  citizens  special  privileges 
over  another  we  violate  our  Constitutioili 
and  thereby  weaken  our  whole  form  of 
government.    But  if  there  is  going  to  bte 
discrimination  for  any  section  of  th& 
country,  then  I  am  going  to  insist  thijt 
my  constituents  receive  like  advantages. 
That  is  the  reason  for  my  amendment- 
All  that  my  amendment  does  is  reserfle 
for  use  in  Arizona  power  which  the  Pedl- 
eral  Government  generates  in  Arizona. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  bill  we  are  conl- 
sidering  does  for  the  present  Bonneville 
marketing  area.    If  such  legislation  Is 
good  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  then  my 
amendment  is  good  for  Arizona,   anjd 
similar  amendments  would  be  good  for 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  start  out  nny 
explanation  of  my  amendments  by  stag- 
ing that  I  cannot  blame  the  States  f  rein 
the  northwest  region  for  wanting  to  me 
passage  of  the  bill.  If  it  has  the  merjit 
they  seem  to  feel  it  has.  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  confined  to  the  North- 
west. My  amendments  would  merely 
add  the  name  of  the  State  of  Arizoi^a 
to  the  Northwest  territory,  so  that  i^e 
Would  not  be  damaged  by  anything  the 
Senate  does  today. 

I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  frohi 
other  States  would  do  well  to  study  tfce 
bill  and  to  listen  to  my  few  remarks,  i>r 
to  read  them,  because  I  feel  that  if  this 
proposal  is  good  for  one  section  of  tijie 
country  it  is  good  for  other  sections  bf 
the  country.  To  be  fair  to  all  States 
and  to  all  people,  I  suggest  that  the  prb- 
visions  of  the  bill  could  well  be  aljid 
should  be  extended  to  all  of  the  Statjes 

in  the  country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  3^eld  at  thjat 
point,  the  Chair  is  advised  by  the  Pijr- 
liamentarian  that  there  are  a  series  of 


amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  each  relating  to  a  specific 
portion  of  the  bill.  E>oes  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  wish  to  have  the  amend- 
ments considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  it  is  time  to  consider  my  amend- 
ments they  should  be  considered  en  bloc. 
There  are  a  series  of  amendments  which 
merely  provide  that  my  State.  Arizona. 
would  be  included  in  the  bill.  I  think, 
by  the  time  we  are  through,  other  States 
will  wish  to  be  included  also. 

This  is  merely  a  series  of  technical 
subamendments  which  constitute  an 
overall  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is,  Mr.  President:  Suppose  the 
amendments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  are  agreed  to.  Would 
that  preclude  adding  the  names  of  other 
States  to  the  bill?  Must  those  States 
be  added  in  amendments  to  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  not  preclude  adding  any  other 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  it  might  be  easier  if  the 
Senators  who  want  their  States  added 
to  this  protective  device  should  merely 
add  the  name  of  the  States  to  my 
amendment.  There  are  a  number  of 
places  where  the  addition  of  the  name 
of  the  States  must  be  provided. 

This  looks  like  a  rather  complicated 
series  of  amendments,  but  I  assure  the 
Senate  it  is  not.  This  would  protect 
Arizona,  as  well  as  protecting  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  other 
States  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  in  line  with 
what  he  has  said,  if  he  is  willing  to 
modify  his  amendment,  which  is  now  at 
the  desk,  to  include  after  "the  State  of 
Arizona  "  the  words  "the  States  of  South 
Dakota  and  of  North  Dakota"  at  every 
place  appropriate  in  the  amendments? 
I  shall  discuss  the  reasons  for  that  later, 
but  this  seems  to  be  the  propitious  time 
to  make  the  modification  and  to  have 
the  whole  thing  placed  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  be  very  happy  to  modify 
his  amendment  In  the  manner  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  does  that  conclude  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  have 
it  now  a  part  of  the  Goldwater 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment.  That  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  for  that 
purpoee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MTTiIiER  Would  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ariaona  be  in  order,  in  vlcfw  of 
what  the  Presiding  Officer  has  stated,  to 
further  modify  his  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  can  modify  his 
amendment  further. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  line  with  the  c<xn- 
ments  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleague  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Iowa  borders  on  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  and  that  we  are 
likewise  deeply  interested  in  the  regional 
power  development  of  the  area. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  fnun  Arizona 
would  be  agreeable  to  a  further  modifi- 
cation of  his  amendments  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  be  very  happy 
to  modify  his  amendments,  as  the  sini- 
ator  has  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiai.  The 
amendments  are  so  modified. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f r(Hn  Arizona. 

Mr.  e:uCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  As  I  understand  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, they  deal  with  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  In  a  niunber — perhaps  In  most — 
respects,  but  not  entirely  so.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  has  included  in  the  last 
section  of  his  amendments  an  extra- 
neous provision  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  section  9? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  section  is  extraneous.  I  think 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  the 
bill.    In  section  9. 1  have  proposed: 

Sec.  9.  In  the  case  of  Federal  hydroelectric 
power  projects  now  or  hereafter  situated  at 
points  on  streams  which  form  the  boundary 
of  the  State  of  ArlBona  with  an  adjoining 
State,  the  State  of  Ariao&a  shall  be  aUotted 
one-half  of  the  energy  and  capacity  of  such 
Federal  power  projects  and  such  capacity 
and  energy  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

I  point  out  to  Senators,  as  my  friend 
from  California  well  knows,  that  the 
boundary  between  California  and  Ari- 
zona Is  the  Colorado  River.  Hoover 
Dam,  Davis  Dam,  and  Parker  Dam  are 
all  situated  on  the  Colorado,  half  in  my 
State  and  half  in  the  SUte  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  State  of 
Arizona  does  not  enjoy  50  percent  of  the 
power  produced.  By  the  amendments  I 
would  merely  provide  that  what  has  hap- 


pened could  never  happen  again.  I  re- 
mind my  friend  from  California  that  a 
filibuster  by  Arizona's  two  Senators  was 
required  In  1927  or  1928  tn  order  to  in- 
sure that  Arizona  would  get  any  power 
from  Hoover  Dam.  It  has  been  a  con- 
tinulng  struggle.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
my  State  or.  for  that  matter,  any  other 
State,  have  the  problems  that  we  have 
had  in  getting  our  Just  share  of  power 
from  dams  constructed  half  in  my  State 
and  half  in  the  State  represented  by  the 
able  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHJfiL.  Up  to  the  last  provi- 
sion in  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  his  amendments  deal 
with  Bonneville  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  last  provision  interjects  an- 
other problem.  It  is  different  subject 
matter  than  Is  covered  in  the  remainder 
of  his  amendments.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  the 
Senator  might  be  able  to  construe  it 
that  way.  but  the  Jimior  Senator  from 
Arizona  does  not  agree  that  the  provi- 
sion is  extraneous.  For  example,  a  ques- 
tion I  wish  to  ask  during  the  period  of 
debate  is.  What  is  the  definition  of 
"Pacific  Southwest"? 

I  believe  that  if  the  definition  were 
correctly  interpreted  to  Include  the  State 
of  Arizona,  it  would  then  apply  directly. 
But  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Pacific 
Southwest  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  by  the 
authors  of  the  bill  as  being  southern 
California.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  puts 
an  entirely  different  light  on  the  bilL  I 
can  well  understand  the  concern  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  California.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  the  provision 
is  different  or  outside  the  boundary  of 
the  bill.  If  the  Senator  can  convince  me 
in  the  Interim,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
consider  a  modification. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No.  The  Senator  has 
a  perfect  right  to  offer  the  amendments 
as  written.  I  respect  that  right.  My 
point  in  raising  the  question,  however. 
Is  that  I  shall  object  to  having  the 
amendments  considered  en  bloc.  I  want 
the  Rbcoko  to  show  that.  I  wish  to  pre- 
serve my  rights  to  have  the  last  section 
of  the  amendments  offered  by  my  friend 
from  Arizona  considered  separately  and 
independently.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  a 
proposal  to  consider  the  other  items  of 
the  amendments,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  they  deal  with  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  surplus  power  energy 
being  generated  today  at  Bonneville. 
But,  proceeding  from  an  abundance  of 
caution,  I  wish  to  preserve  my  right  to 
consider  separately  the  last  section  of 
the  amendments  apart  from  any  other 
section  of  the  amendments  having  to 
do  with  the  problems  of  hydroelectric 
projects — "now  or  hereafter  situated  at 
points  on  streams  which  form  the 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Arizona  with 
an  adjoining  State." 

I  wish  to  make  a  little  clearer  to  the 
Senate  the  views  that  I  have  on  that 
I>ortion  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  be 
happy  to  withdraw  my  unanimous-con<- 
aeat  request  that  the  amendmoits  be 
considered  en  bloc,  and  we  can  proceed 
through  them  one  at  a  time. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Calif omia  will  find,  if  he  reads  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  that  they  are  inseparable,  and 
that  he  would  not  accomplish  what  he 
has  in  mind  by  merely  separating  the 
section.  I  think  it  is  all  one  amendmoit. 
I  make  that  statement  in  all  falmeas. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree,  but  I  can 
understand  the  position  of  my  friend 
from  California. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  amendments 
would  have  a  substantial  effect  on  the 
relationships  that  now  exist  in  the  dis- 
position of  power  from  Federal  dams  in 
that  area  even  if  the  two  proposals  were 
separated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  what  my 
friend  from  Washington  has  said.  How- 
ever, because  the  impIlcatioDs  in  the 
last  section  of  the  proposed  amendments 
of  the  Smator  from  Arteona  present  to 
the  Senate  a  considerably  different  and 
certainly  not  less  Important  Issue  than 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  think  it 
would  be  easier  to  state  my  positian  as 
beat  I  can.  were  they  separated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  said,  I  will  withdraw  my  request  to  have 
the  amendments  considered  en  bloc.  I 
recognize  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl]  is  giving 
his  usual  careful  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  his  State.  It  is  a  question  with 
which  probably  only  four  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  great  association.  We  can- 
not make  the  situati(m  any  worse. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  SouUor  ecm- 
strue  the  bill  8.  3153,  as  it  is  now  before 
the  Senate  without  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  as  providing 
that  hereafter,  except  for  surplus  eneroy 
and  surplus  peaking  energy,  both  of 
which  are  described  or  defined  in  the  bill, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  would  ezect  a 
fence  around  itself  for  the  use  of  its 
own  power?         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
correctly  interpreted  the  bill.  As  I  said 
at  the  outset,  I  cannot  find  fault  with 
any  Senator  attempting  to  do  what  is 
best  for  his  own  State  or  section.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  get  my  State  in  the 
act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
I  believe,  that  the  Bonneville  system  has 
been  operating  at  a  deficit. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Tes.  If  tbe  Sen- 
ator is  interested,  I  shall  read  tram,  tbe 
1961  report  on  the  UjB.  Cohimtala  River 
power  system,  UJ3.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  On  page  1  the  foUowlng  state- 
ment appears: 

Four  years  ago.  BPA  was  $njBOO,000 
of  schedule  in  repaying  Ita  obllgattoas  to ' 
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TraMury.  Bamvw.  4  snoeewlTe  d«flclt 
y«an— $16300.000  l»rt  year,  alone— Haw  re- 
duced this  suzpliu  to  •STJBOO.OOO.  Future 
deflclU  are  predated  for  tbe  next  4  or  6  yean. 

I  add  this  merely  as  an  interesting 
comment.  As  siiown  on  page  2.  constxuc- 
tion  during  an  S-year  period  has  had  no 
new  starts,  and  there  have  been  large 
anoounts  of  generation  by  public  and  pri- 
vate utilities,  which  have  reduced  Bon- 
nevlUe  sales.  This  seems  to  speak  rath- 
er well  for  private  development  in  this 
area.  However,  there  has  been  a  deficit, 
and  it  is  predicted  it  will  continue. 

Mr.  ALLOm.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
Bonneville's  ix>wer  rates,  which  are 
effective  for  6  years,  have  not  been 
increased?         

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Prom  what  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  am  reading  from  a 
committee  print  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  dated  May  3. 
1960.  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  present  rates  are  to  continue  m 
effect  until  December  20.  1964.  There- 
fore, with  a  system  which  is  operating 
at  a  loss  now.  and  so  far  with  a  refusal 
to  raise  rates,  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is.  In  effect,  adhering,  they  are 
putting  a  fence  around  themselves  to 
keep  any  power  from  going  outside  their 
area,  and  in  that  way  have  all  of  it  re- 
main with  them.  Is  that  the  Senator's 
Interpretation?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  my  inter- 
pretation. That  is  the  reason  for  my 
amendment;  It  is  the  only  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  TO  go  one  step  further. 
if  the  Senator  does  not  mind  answering 
my  questions,  what  the  pending  bill  does 
is  create  a  ixreference  within  a  prefer- 
ence. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  use  "preference"  as  it  is  inter- 
preted by  the  law.  If  we  use  it  in  its  dic- 
tionary meaning,  the  Senator  Is  correct. 
However.  I  hope  to  develop  that  this  pro- 
posal would  actually  destroy  preference 
where  It  exists. 

Mr.  AUXTTT.  What  it  does  is  to  give 
a  preference  to  the  customers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  whether  they  are  pref- 
erence customers  as  we  use  the  term 
with  relation  to  Government  projects, 
or  whether  they  are  private  customers. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  Is 
absolutely  correct.  I  read  further  from 
the  Bonneville  report,  at  page  2: 

As  a  restilt  of  the  foregoing  clrcxunstances, 
we  have  shaped  our  program  to  achieve  two 
paramount  purposes:  (1)  To  maintain  ovar 
low  rater.  (2)  to  meet  the  load  growth  re- 
quirements of  the  region,  including  those  for 
B«w  industries  whose  location  in  the  region 
is  dq>cndent  upon  the  availability  of  low- 
cost  power. 

This  should  be  of  great  interest  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  KBArarc], 
and  Senators  tnaa  other  Eastern  States. 
This  is  the  development  of  power  below 
cost  to  draw  industries  away  from  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  KBATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  the  Senator 
trom  Oolorado  finished  with  his  ques- 
tions tome? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  one  or  two  more 
questions  to  ask.  if  the  Senator  wil| 
yield.  The  amendment  of  the  Senatot 
from  Arizona  is  very  Intriguing.  Of 
course,  we  all  have  an  interest  in  th^ 
same  question.  He  Is  aware  of  the  Up^ 
per  Colorado  River  Project  Act.  He  is 
just  as  aware  as  I  am,  I  am  sure,  thaf 
the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  will  be  located  itf 
the  State  of  Arizona.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  construe  the  effect  of  hl^ 
amendment  as  keeping  power  from  th^ 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  from  going  along  tht 
transmission  lines  of  the  Government 
into  the  State  of  Colorado?  ji 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    No;  I  would  ndt 
construe  it  in  that  way.    We  are  talking 
now  about  the  upper  and  lower  basin. 
We  are  talking  about  a  single  compaejt 
which  created  the  Colorado  River  Basixt. 
and  then  divided  it.    We  already  have 
entered  into  agreements  with  respect  tO 
lines  and  wheeling,  and  so  forth.    There^ 
fore  we  would  be  treating  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  as  the  pending  bill  is  treatj- 
ing  the  Columbia  River  Basin.    I  do  n«t 
believe  it  would  affect  the  language.    Wte 
alrestdy  have  entered  into  agreemenlls 
along  that  line.    Before  I  conclude  m^ 
argument  on  this  point,  let  me  say  thfit 
when  we  were  drafting  the  amendment 
we  tried  to  do  It  by  basins.   However,  we 
found,  in  our  opinion,  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  do  so.    For  example,  the 
Mississippi  River  system  would  have  to 
be  broken  up  into  a  number  of  coa^- 
ponents.    The  Missouri  River  Basin  is  |a 
constituent  part  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Basin;   and  it,  in  turn,  would  have  to 
be  broken  into  segments.    The  Columbia 
River  Basin  Is  broken  into  segments  ip. 
the  pending  legislation  when  we  consicJer 
provisions  for  the  State  of  Montana  as 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  tpe 
Columbia  Basin. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  offer 
the  amendment  based  on  the  basin  con- 
cept, because  I  think  it  would  be  Impod- 
slble  properly  and  minutely  to  define  tne 
areas  of  concern.  Then,  too,  I  believe 
we  would  encounter  a  problem  such  fts 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  meii- 
tioned. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Therefore,  this  Poi»* 
should  be  made  clear,  particularly  witih 
respect  to  the  legislative  history  on  tJ|e 
bill:  In  offering  the  amendment  tfce 
Senator  in  no  way  would  affect  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Project  Act  or  any 
of  the  participating  projects  under  at. 
Is  that  correct?  ' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  to  that. 
I  beheve  the  safest  way  to  be  sure  of  Unit 
would  be  fol*  the  State  of  Colorado  to 
have  its  name  attached  to  tt^e 
amendment.  , 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  would  be  impossibjle 
to  do  that,  of  course,  unless  the  legisla- 
tive history  made  it  absolutely  clear  as  to 
what  the  intent  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is.  because  I  would  not  want  the 
name  of  Colorado  on  the  amendment  !if 
there  were  any  question  that  the  amend- 
ment might  be  interpreted  in  the  wi4y 
suggested  by  the  questions  I  have  asloed 
the  S^iator.  Therefore,  I  should  like  jto 
ask,  in  Ught  of  the  legislative  histotiy. 
whether  the  Senator  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  including  the  State  of  Colb 
rado  in  his  amendment. 


ii 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  have  the  great  State  of 
Colorado  added  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator 
make  such  a  request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have  to 
make  the  request  I  am  told  that  I  can 
modify  my  own  amendment  at  any  time. 
I  ask  the  Chair  whether  I  am  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Until  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  his  amend- 
ment,   the    Senator    may    modify    his 

amendment.        

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  happy 
to  modify  my  amendment  to  include  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  With  respect  to  this 
same  point,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  well  advised  to  have  his  State  added, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  amendment 
was  modified  earlier  when  the  States  of 
South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  were 
included.  We  had  looked  at  this  prob- 
lem from  the  original  standpoint  of  deal- 
ing with  it  by  basins,  because  lines  are 
not  clearly  defined.  However,  it  was 
thought  best  to  do  it  by  naming  the 
States. 

From  the  big  dams  in  South  Dakota. 
we  have  been  transmitting  power  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  to  other  neigh- 
boring States,  other  than  to  North 
Dakota. 

I  did  not  see  either  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  the  fioor  at  the  time  I 
offered  my  amendment.  I  lielieve  the 
State  of  Minnesota  should  be  entitled  to 
continue  to  receive  the  power  it  Is  now 
getting  from  our  dams.  However,  if  we 
enact  the  proposed  legislation,  Minnesota 
will  be  cut  of!  from  South  Dakota  dams, 
as  will  Nebraska.  Iowa,  and  other  States, 
because  they  are  not  mentioned  In  the 
bill.  Those  States  will  not  be  cut  off 
because  we  want  to  be  unneighborly.  but 
because  we  are  forced  to  adopt  a  pro- 
gram which  I  tielieve  is  highly  improper 
and  highly  injurious  to  the  development 
of  a  national  power  system. 

I  wish  to  protect  South  Dakota  and 
North  Dakota.  We  have  consulted  on 
this  subject;  and  if  this  proposal  Is  to 
become  policy  for  the  others,  it  will  be- 
come policy  for  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  my  effort  to 
defend  the  interest  of  my  State  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  where  he  finds  anything  in  the 
proposed  legislation — in  the  bUl.  not  in 
the  amendments — which  would  affect  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  enjoy 
the  same  power  benefits  from  the 
Missouri  River  development? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  biU— not  the 
amendment — proposes  to  Balkanize  the 
power  grids  of  this  country  for  the  first 
time.  It  starts  in  the  Northwest  by 
establishing  aroiind  the  Northwest  a 
Chinese  wall.  It  provides  that  none  of 
the  power  which  is  generated  from  the 
dams,  in  which  Federal  f  unda  hav«  been 
employed — and  I  think  that  even  in- 
cludes private  generating  plants  in  this 
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instance — shall  be  transmitted  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  areas  Into  other 
areas  not  located  in  the  area  in  which 
the  power  Is  generated. 

So  the  Senator  from  Ariaona  very 
wisely  and  prudently.  In  my  opinion. 
sought,  because  his  State  and  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  are  located  in 
areas  which  are  producing  this  power — 
and  those  are  the  four  States  in  the 
country  which  primarily  produce  power, 
so  far  as  the   location   of   generating 

plants  is  concerned 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  the  location 
of  generating  plants.  The  States  do  not 
produce  the  power:  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment produces  the  power. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely;  just  as  in 
the  Northwest  the  States  do  not  produce 
the  power;  It  is  produced  by  Federal 
money. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KkatincI  is  on  his  feet.  He  is  concerned 
because  New  York  pays  healthy  taxes — 
and  it  will  pay  even  healthier  taxes  if 
this  bill  Is  passed — to  subsidize  industry 
in  the  Northwest  with  cheap  power,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
transmitting  power  outside  the  grid. 

So  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  acted 
on  the  old  axiom  that  what  Is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  be- 
cause obviously  if  this  is  to  be  a  new 
Federal  poUcy.  if  this  is  to  be  considered 
proper  for  the  Northwest — I  do  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  proper — but  If  it  is  to  be 
the  policy.  It  should  be  equidly  proper 
for  Arizona  and  certainly  for  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota. 

So  In  the  absence  of  Minnesota's  In- 
clusion in  the  amendment,  if  the  bill 
should  become  law.  and  the  amendment 
should  p>revail,  and  the  precedent  should 
prevail,  we  would  find  that  adjacent 
States  which  are  receiving  the  benefits 
of  hydroelectric  power  will  cease  to 
receive  them. 

In  that  context.  I  mentioned  Minne- 
sota, because  we  have  worked  together. 
Many  transmission  lines  have  been  built 
into  Minnesota.  We  are  hoping  to  have 
an  interchange  of  power.  But  under  the 
concept  established  by  S.  3153.  I  think 
that  happy  relationship  would  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHRinr.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  proiwsal  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
provide  for  making  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  an  area  separate  unto 
themselves,  and  would  exclude  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Only  because,  as  I 
stated  when  we  were  discussing  this  pro- 
posal, when  I  learned  what  was  involved, 
neither  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
present.  Although  I  admire  that  State, 
where  I  attended  coUege.  I  did  not  think 
it  would  be  proper  to  Include  Minnesota 
in  the  amendment.  But  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  upon  ixKiulry. 
will  want  to  include  Minnesota,  as  well. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     S«iator8   suggest 

the  inclusion  of  their  own  States;  but  if 
a  Senator  is  not  present,  his  State  la 
forgotten. 


lii.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota usually  gets  around. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  not  worry. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be 
present  to  iMx>tect  the  vital  interests  of 
the  State  which  he  is  privileged  to  rep- 
resent in  part. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  the  Senator 
handling  the  measure,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  finds  nothing  in  the  measure 
which  adversely  affects  the  Interests  of 
either  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  or 
Minnesota;  but  he  finds  that  a  few 
monkeywrenches  are  being  thrown  Into 
the  gears  of  the  bill  by  one  State  after 
another  being  mentioned  by  name,  which 
is  an  exclusive  reference,  and  means  that 
those  not  mentioned  are  left  outside  the 
arrangement.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  rather  hodgepodge  way  to  legislate.  If 
we  want  to  legislate  concerning  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  we  can  do  so.  I  know 
what  States  are  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.    One  of  them  is  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  bases  his 
proposal  upon  the  specific  Une  of  reason- 
ing that  Congress  should  enact  a  pattern 
of  legislation  regarding  power  which 
shall  become  appUcable  for  that  area 
only.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  needs  to  t>e  told  that  when  we 
adopt  a  iwlicy  which  would  become  a 
precedent,  it  will  spread.  If  it  is  proper 
to  enact  legislation  to  meet  the  criteria 
established  for  a  certain  area,  it  is 
equally  proper  and  appropriate  to  estab- 
lish criteria  in  our  area;  so  I  think  the 
best  time  to  protect  against  this  situation 
Is  while  the  bill  is  bemg  discussed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  us  ke^  the  rec- 
ord straight.  Every  region  is  different. 
The  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today  with  respect  to  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  develops  from  a  situation  which 
occurs  hi  the  Northwest,  a  situation  not 
applicable  to  any  other  area  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  spell 
that  out? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Northwest  has 
9S  percent  hydropower.  We  are  pro- 
ducing a  vast  amount  of  dump  power. 
The  Bonneville  Pown*  Administration 
has  been  criticized  because  the  dump 
power  Is  not  being  sold.  Thirty  million 
dollars  worth  of  power  is  being  dumped 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  each  year  because 
of  water  going  over  our  dams. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  people  say. 
"LocA  at  Bonneville,  it  is  running  a  defi- 
cit." The  reason  we  are  here  is  to  correct 
that  deficit.  There  is  no  other  reason. 
This  bUl  is  the  result  of  resolutlcms 
adopted  in  1959  and  1960.  when  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  k  Electric  Co.  wanted  to  buy 
power  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration without  any  protection 
being  offered  to  the  consumers  In  the 
Northwest.  We  obtahied  a  ruling— and 
this  was  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion— which  held  that  if  power  was  sold 
m  CaUfomia,  it  would  open  the  Bonne- 
ville  marketing  area  to  Callfomla.  Sales 
to  preferttice  customers  in  California 
would  Interfere  with  long-tmn  contracts 


with  private  industry  and  public  bodlea. 
and  with  short-term  contracts  with  pri- 
vate utiUUes. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  sell  the  power 
which  is  being  dumped  into  the  Padflc 
Ocean  over  the  tops  of  our  dams,  ao 
that  we  can  make  up  a  deficit  which  is 
running  alwut  $15  million  a  year.  Cali- 
fornia wants  to  buy  it.  The  marketing 
area  of  BoiuievUle  Power  Administra- 
tion has  been  defined  in  the  present  law 
as  the  economic  transmission  distance. 
When  the  act  was  passed,  that  meant 
a  distance  within  200  miles.  Because  of 
advances  in  technology  and  the  state 
of  the  art,  Bonneville  can  tu>w  deUver 
power  almost  anjrwhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  want  the  power  from  his 
State  deUvered  to  Florida  or  some  other 
State?  It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  this 
situation  by  regions.  Every  region  has 
a  different  problem. 

That  is  the  only  reason  why  we  are 
here.  We  want  to  sell  power  to  private 
and  pubUc  bodies  of  Callfomla,  If  they 
want  the  power.  No  effort  is  being  made 
to  discriminate.  What  worries  the  Pa- 
c  fie  Gas  L  Electric  Co.  is  that  they 
will  not  get  all  the  power.  The  private 
utilities,  the  public  bodies,  and  the  pri- 
vate industries  of  the  Northwest  unani- 
mously endorse  the  proposed  legislation. 
What  is  taking  place  is.  I  think,  obvious. 
Let  us  be  completely  candid.  There  wa« 
no  appearance  tiefore  the  committee 
when  hearings  were  held  to  change  this 
area  and  Include  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  the  dis- 
orderly way  to  legislate  on  this  subject 
Is  to  bring  in  State  after  State,  without 
hearings  being  held — and  all  the  inter- 
ested and  affected  States  having  an  op- 
portunity  to  be  heard. 

I  know  that  the  Pacific  Gas  ft  Elec- 
tric Co.  does  not  want  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. I  know  it  has  been  lobbsrlng 
day  and  night  to  kill  this  bill  becauae 
it  hopes  to  get  all  of  the  power. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  have  the 
fioor.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  correct  a  misstatement  the  Senator 
frcmx  Washington  Inadvertently  made; 
namely,  that  no  statement  was  made 
about  this  matter.  On  July  12.  I  wrote 
a  letter  about  it  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  AinmaoKl .  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  that  was  after 
the  hearings  were  completed. 

Mr.  B4UNDT.  Yes;  but  I  wrote  the 
letter  when  we  foimd  out  what  some 
Senators  were  endeavoring  to  do,  and  the 
letter  was  written  before  the  committee 
had  acted  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  blU  was  intro- 
duced on  April  11.  and  has  beax  pending 
all  this  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  may  be;  but  when 
I  learned  that  the  committee  was  finally 
going  to  act  on  this  partieular  Mil,  as 
one  of  a  small  handful  among  the  whole 
basketful  whleh  were  introduced.  I  be- 
came concerned  about  the  reservation. 
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and  I  wrote  the  letter.  It  is  dated  July 
12;  and  It  awears  in  the  Cokgkxsszonai. 
Record  of  July  13,  on  page  13534.  In 
the  letter  I  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
trying  to  Ballfanly.ft  the  power  grids  in 
this  country— which  is  what  would  be 
done  If  this  arrangement  were  to  be  ap- 
plied tn  connection  with  the  same  prob- 
lems on  the  Missouri  River.  We  have 
the  problem  of  the  transmission  of  hy- 
droelectric power,  the  problem  of  diunp 
power,  and  the  problem  of  sales  across 
State  lines.  These  problems  are  as 
characteristic  of  our  areas  as  they  are 
of  the  areas  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  unique 
about  these  problems.  They  exist  both 
under  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  under  the  systems  handled  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  wishes  to  use  the  word 
"Balkanization,"  I  point  out,  with  all 
due  respect,  that  the  power  in  his  area 
is  sold  within  a  given  area.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  BfUNDT.     Yes. 
Mr.    JACKSON.    Then    why    Is    the 
Senator    from   South    Dakota    talking 
about  "Balkanization"? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  power  in  our  area 
is  sold  under  a  power  transmission  sys- 
tem, as  is  the  power  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  although  in  regard  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  the  bill  is  narrowed 
down,  so  as  to  define  a  specific  area 
geographically. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  misinformed 
about  the  problem  of  surplus  power  or 
dump  power.  That  problem  does  not 
exist  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  But  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  not  want  it  to  be  held  that  if  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  it  was  possible  to  sell 
dump  power.  aU  existing  rights  to  take 
care  of  their  own  customers  would  be 
lost. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  that  problem  is  not 
before  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  that  is  precisely 
the  situation.  The  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  ruled  that 
if  Bonneville  power  is  transmitted  to 
California,  in  the  absence  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  our  marketing  area  will 
be  extended  all  the  way  to  the  Mexican 
border.  That  would  jeopardize  the  pow- 
er supply  of  private  industry  and  all  pri- 
vate utilities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  we  are 
seeking  to  have  this  bill  enacted,  and  it 
was  for  that  reason  that  the  bill  was 
introduced. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
our  concern,  and  also  the  reason  we  have 
offered  this  amendment.  Is  not  so  much 
over  what  Is  provided  by  the  bill  as  it 
is  over  what  is  outside  the  bill.  It  was 
a  part  of  a  message  from  the  President. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  request.  In 
my  opinion,  it  Is  a  part  of  a  program  to 
federalize  power  in  this  coimtry.  All 
that  is  needed  to  start  that  is  a  high- 
voltage  transmission  line  out  of  any 
basin  into  any  other  basin  or  region,  and 
then  It  will  not  be  long  before  there  will 
devel<H>  the  problem  of  what  will  happen 
to  Ifinneeota;  North  Datota,  South  Da- 


kota, or  Arizona  or  any  other  area  i^ 
the  United  States. 

With  the  completion  of  this  line — aitjd 
I  am  not  insinuating  that  the  bill  h«s 
any  reference  to  a  high-voltage  line  frol^ 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  Southwest^ 
there  will  be  completed  an  important 
part  of  an  interconnecting  grid  th^t 
would  need  only  a  relatively  short  trans- 
mission line  in  order  to  reach  into  the 
TVA  area,  and  then  the  creation  of  a 
relatively  few  reactor-type  generators  l|n 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  order  to  cont- 
pletely  take  over  the  power  industry  fn 
the  United  States.  When  that  happene, 
my  area,  which  happens  to  be  a  powat- 
starved  area — and  it  will  continue  to  b|e, 
even  with  the  completion  of  the  Glfln 
Canyon  Dam — ^would  find  that  the  pow^r 
available  there  could  be  used  to  supply 
power  wherever  it  might  be  wanted. 

Arizona  is  not  a  customer  of  the  R(i- 
ciflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co.;  that  company 
does  not  operate  in  my  State. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  explain  th^t 
at  the  present  time  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Pacific  Power  L  Light 
Co.,  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  for  ISie 
construction  of  an  interconnecting  Ithe 
and  for  P.P.  &  L.  to  send  its  surplus 
power  to  California. 

This  line  could  be  made  available  |to 
public  bodies  In  Califomia.  If  it  wete. 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  under  both  administrations  has 
ruled  that  such  public  bodies  in  the 
State  of  Califomia  would  become  prefer- 
ence customers  under  the  Bonneville  Act 
and  the  Bonneville  marketing  area  woUld 
be  extended  to  California. 

So  the  proposed  legislation  is  neeci^d, 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  a  Fedei<^al 
line  or  a  non-Federal  line.  The  question 
of  a  Federal  line  is  not  involved  here^as 
has  been  properly  pointed  out;  this  Dill 
does  not  authorize  any  Federal  trans- 
mission line.       

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  does  not  nt|ed 
to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  True,  because  thai}  is 
authorized  by  previous  Federal  law.  But 
I  point  out  that  the  enactment  of  tjiis 
bill  is  needed,  even  if  the  present  pli^ns 
go  through.  I  refer  to  the  plans  of  the 
private  utiUties.  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
obtain  surplus  power  from  Bonneville. 
That  will  be  fine.  If  they  want  to  biw  it 
there,  that  will  be  fine.  We  want  tabe 
able  to  reduce  the  $30  million  annual 
waste  of  dump  power  that  is  going  to  tlhe 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  order  to  stop  that 
waste  and  end  that  deficit,  we  need  lihe 
IM'oposed  legislation. 

If  the  bill  is  not  enacted,  the  Htm 
power  supply  of  both  the  private  utili- 
ties in  the  Northwest  will  be  affeoied 
most  disadvantageously. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  in  the  Padfic 
Northwest  the  private  utilities  and  in- 
dustries get  more  than  half  of  all  the 
power  produced  by  Bonneville.  So  ihe 
proposed  legislation  is  absolutely  es- 
sential  if  we  are  to  reduce  the  deficit 
which  now  is  being  incurred  because  fwe 


cannot  market  dump  or  waste  power, 
which  has  an  annual  value  of  $30 
million. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  under  the 
Senator's  argument  the  area  could  very 
easily  be  extended:  all  that  would  be 
needed  would  be  a  few  short  miles  of 
transmission  line  between  that  high- 
voltage  line  and  either  Hoover  Dam  or 
Davis  Dam,  in  order  to  connect  into  the 
Glen  Canyon  grid  and  connect  all  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  with  that  basin, 
and  then  extend  into  the  southeastern 
area;  and  then,  under  the  argument  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  using,  it 
could  be  required  that  Federal  power 
fiow  from  our  area  Into  all  those 
States — ^both  the  power  we  have  now  and 
the  power  we  shall  have  when  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  is  completed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  basing  his  argu- 
ment on  what  can  be  done  now. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  do  not  follow 

the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  explain.  The 
Pacific  Power  L  Light  Co..  in  connection 
with  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  is 
building  a  large  tieline  into  Califomia, 
and  can  interconnect  it  with  another 
system  elsewhere,  and  have  a  private 
utility  grid  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  sound  engineering  practice — so 
that  power  flows  can  be  reversed  to  carry 
maximum  loads.  We  do  this  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  has  Invested  over 
$500  million  in  transmission  lines  in  the 
Northwest,  connecting  with  private  and 
non-Federal  utilities.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  maximize  the  power  available 
in  that  area,  so  we  do  not  waste  it,  and 
so  that  each  utility  does  not  operate 
as  a  separate  entity.  This  is  sound  en- 
gineering practice. 

The  bill  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  possible  to  sell  such  power  to 
private  utilities  or  to  public  bodies  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  Jeopardize  or  upset 
the  marketing  practices  which  now  exist 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington  says 
is  true — and  I  Imow  it  to  l)e  true,  because 
we  have  worked  out  similar  agreements 
between  the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower 
Basin  in  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Colorado — 
why  should  there  be  objection  to  the  in- 
clusion, if  not  on  a  regional  or  basin 
basis,  on  a  State-by-State  basis?  If  it 
is  good  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  is 
good  for  the  Southwest  and  the  Middle 
West. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  state  why.  It 
is  because  the  situation  confronting  the 
Pacific  Northwest  does  not  exist  any- 
where else  in  the  Nation.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  there  is  a  vast  amoimt  of 
surplus  or  dump  hydroelectric  power. 
That  situation  does  not  exist  anywhere 
else  in  the  Nation.  But  if  the  proposed 
legislation  is  not  enacted,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  precedent  for  any 
Federal  dam  to  sell  power  1,000  or  2,000 
miles  away  from  the  State  in  which  it 
is  located;  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  not  arguing  that  that 
should  be  done.  I  am  sure  he  does  not 
want  to  ask  for  a  Federal  grid  system 
to  bring  that  about. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.    No;  the  Senator 

from  Arizona  is  trying  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     That  matter  about 

which  he  is  concerned  is  not  involved  in 

the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  recognize  that, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  read  in  the  report 
and  read  in  the  hearings  the  intent. 
The  Intent  is  interconnection.  That  Ls 
a  part  of  the  report  made  on  December 
15  from  the  task  force.  I  remember 
mentioning  my  concern  about  it.  It  is  a 
blueprint. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  an  entirely 
separate  matter  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  argue 
that,  but  I  think  this  is  merely  getting 
the  nose  under  the  tent,  getting  the  foot 
in  the  door.  It  is  part  of  the  measure, 
and  it  did  not  come  from  any  Senator's 
pen;  it  came  from  the  White  House  in 
a  message  that  Is  a  part  of  the  overall 
Federal  power  program.  If  it  is  good 
for  the  Northwest.  It  Is  good  for  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  good  for  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  because 
we  are  now  wasting  $30  mllUon  worth 
of  power,  virtually  all  of  which  could  be 
sold. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Perhaps  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  get  out  of  the 
generation  and  sale  of  electric  power. 
Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.   President,    win 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's courtesy  in  yielding  to  me.  I 
commend  him  for  his  diligence  in  pro- 
tecting the  State  of  Arizona,  and  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  diligence.  I  commend  also  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  They  have  put  all  their 
States  into  the  amendment.  So  far  we 
are  only  as  far  east  as  Iowa,  but  I  as- 
sume we  will  go  farther  east.  I  will  not 
add  an  amendment  yet  to  include  New 

York.  

Mr.     mCKENLOOPER.    Mr.     Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 
Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.    By  all  means, 
I  want  Iowa  scheduled. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Iowa  is  included. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Are  we  in? 
Mr.  KEATING.    Iowa  is  in. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  am  sorry; 
I  Just  entered  the  Chamber.    I  think  we 
have  as  much  right  to  be  in  as  any  other 
State. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  He  is 
diligently  looking  out  for  the  interests 
of  his  own  State.  He  wants  to  keep  all 
his  power  in  that  sma.M.  area. 

This  is  a  very  revealing  letter  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Honorable  Stewart 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This 
sentence  has  been  read  once  before,  but  it 
had  better  be  read  again.  There  may  be 
some  Senator  who  will  take  an  Interest 
in  it,  including  the  Senator  from.  Ver- 
mont, and  perhaps  other  Senators  from 
other  areas  around  our  vast  and  glorious 
country: 

Aa  a  result  of  the  foregoixig  clrcumstanoee. 
we  have  shaped  our  program  to  achieve  two 


paramount  purposes:  (1)  to  maintain  our 
low  rates:  (2)  to  meet  the  load  growth  re- 
qiiirements  of  tbe  region.  Including  those 
for  new  Industries  whose  location  tn  the  re- 
gion Is  dependent  upon  the  aTallablUty  of 
low -cost  power. 

We  know  that  that  area  has  been  try- 
ing to  liure  industries  away  from  other 
States,  but  now  it  is  down  in  black  and 
white  that,  "We  want  all  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  to  agree,  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  that 
we  will  keep  this  [>ower  in  our  own  little 
hot  hands  in  this  area;  we  will  not  let 
it  get  out  of  there,  so  we  can  attract 
some  industries  from  the  States  of  New 
York.  Connecticut,  and  Ohio."  My  friend 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lauschz] 
will  be  present  tomorrow  to  say  some- 
thing on  this  subject,  and  I  shaU  have 
much  more  to  say  on  it  in  due  course. 

This  is  an  alert  to  all  Senators  who 
happen  to  represent  areas  which  are  not 
mtirely  within  the  Federal  public  power 
complex,  that  they  had  better  be  pres- 
ent tomorrow  to  look  into  this  bill  very 
caref\illy,  because  there  is  a  warning  in 
writing  to  them  that  their  Indiistrles  are 
to  be  taken  away  and  they  are  being 
asked  to  pay  for  moving  their  own  in- 
dustries into  this  area. 

Think  of  it,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
being  asked  to  contribute  their  tax, dol- 
lars in  order  that  this  area  can  hold  this 
power,  within  its  confines,  and  can  as- 
sure X  corporation.  "This  bill  has  gone 
through.  You  do  not  have  to  worry  any 
more.  We  can  assure  you  of  cheap 
power.  We  will  not  raise  our  rates.  We 
have  been  maintaining  our  low  rates. 
We  will  never  raise  our  rates  on  you. 
Move  in  here,  and  you  will  have  these 
low  rates  forever.  We  will  take  good 
care  of  you.  and  we  will  make  all  the 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States  pay  for 
it.  And  we  will  see  that  they  never  have 
to  share  our  riches  and  resources." 

It  is  a  great  thing  if  one  can  do  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  Senator's  argument. 
Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
anyone  to  having  all  the  States  get 
some  of  the  electricity  paid  for  by  all 
the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  know  about 
that  The  Senator  from  Washington 
does  not  want  to  have  specific  States 
added.  He  does  not  like  to  have  Ari- 
zona and  Colorado  added.  I  am  sure 
he  is  going  to  object  when  I  try  to  add 
New  York. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain what  the  law  is  with  respect  to 
Niagara? 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  I  am  objecting 
to  is  that  all  the  taxpayers,  including 
those  in  the  State  of  New  York,  are 
being  asked  to  subsidize  this  purloining 
of  their  own  industries  by  the  cheap 
power  areas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Before  we  become 
too  excited  about  this  proposal.  I  think 
one  thing  should  be  made  clear.  I  sup- 
pose I  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  ap- 
propriations for  the  devekwmfflit  of 
hydropower  as  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  is  an 
effective  spokesman  for  his  State. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hear  these  state- 
ments continually  sometimes  even  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  knows  about  the 
taxpayers  paying  for  hydro  development 
in  the  Columbia  Basin.  We  have  paid 
back  every  nickel,  with  interest,  and  we 
are  ahead  of  our  payment  schedule. 
That  is  not  true  of  Niagara,  but  I  am  for 
Niagara,  too.  We  happen  to  have  a  great 
resource  in  our  area,  a  great  river  that 
is  available  to  develop  low-cost  power  in 
the  Northwest.  Pennsylvania  has  coal. 
Some  States  have  gas.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  the  St.  Lawrence.     We  went 

down  the  line  to  help  New  York  develop 
it.  It  is  not  on  a  payback  baais.  Tliis 
is  the  only  investment  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  has  ever  made  which  pays  back 
with  interest. 

I  have  supported  all  the  reclamation 
and  irrigation  projects.  Some  of  the 
early  projects  m  Arizona  have  paid  back. 
I  think  the  Salt  River  project  has  paid 
back,  in  taxes  alone,  more  than  its  cost. 
I  have  supported  projects  in  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  They  have  paid 
back,  but  without  interest.  We  are  the 
best  investment  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  ever  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.     In  view  of  the  g«l- 

erosity  of  the  Senator.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Senator  is  saying.  "We 
want  to  keep  the  power  here." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  trying  to 
sell  our  dump  power  down  south.  We 
have  to  do  it.  River  basins  must  be  kept 
intact.  The  whole  river  basin  area  is 
usually  a  develoinnent  that  indudes  rec- 
lamation, navigation,  and  all  kinds  of 
uses,  even  recreation.  It  has  become  a 
part  of  this  development.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  we  want  to  keep 
something.  What  we  want  to  do  is  not 
to  keep  something,  but  to  leave  there 
what  we  had.  We  did  not  get  It.  our- 
selves. The  taxpayers  loaned  the  money. 
We  are  paying  it  back,  and  we  are  ahead 
of  the  repaymoit  schedule. 

Mr.  GOLDWA11ER.  If  the  Senator 
wlll  yield  to  me 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Bonneville  Dam  is 
now  50  percent  paid  for,  with  S  percent 
Interest.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  wanted  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  in  respect  to 
the  taxpayers.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  mind 
yielding  to  Senators.  What  my  friend 
from  Washington  has  been  discussing 
does  not  enter  Into  the  queatton  today. 
We  are  happy  to  have  him  diacun  his 
projects,  but  now  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  an  amendment  I  have  offered, 
which  woiild  include  my  State. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  know. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  any  other 
State  which  wishes  to  be  added. 
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]«r.  MAQMUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  OOUDWATER.  We  could  debate 
later  about  Bonneville,  about  the  TVA. 
and  any  other  project  later. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  was  merely  an- 
swering the  question  of  my  friend  from 
Iowa  and  of  my  friend  from  New  York, 
who  talked  about  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  putting  m>  money,  to  be 
taken  to  the.  State  of  Washington,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  low-cost  power, 
thiM  bringing  industry  to  Washington. 

Mr.  HlCKJfiNIOOPER.  Are  they  not 
doing  so? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  money  has 
been  loaned  to  us.  I  have  voted  for  many 
projects  on  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the 
Bfissouri  River,  and  In  the  whole  of  the 
Columbia  Basin.  Congress  has  helped 
to  support  those  projects,  and  has  worked 

for  th^n. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOIaDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  have 
never  tried  to  put  into  law,  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin  or  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  anything  to  provide  that 
the  power  would  be  exclusively  for  the 
use  of  the  States  nearby. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  will  obtain  some 
information  to  present  tomorrow  to 
show  certain  instances  in  which  Senators 
have  tried  to  write  various  proposals  into 
law.  At  one  time  there  was  a  request 
to  build  a  transmission  line  out  of  South 
Dakota  into  the  area  of  Minnesota. 
Everyone  from  South  Dakota  and  neigh- 
boring areas  opposed  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  received  seven 
Mg  votes. 

Mr.   METCALF.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  from  an  area  where  the  great  rivers 
of  America  rise.  The  Missouri  River 
rises  in  the  State  of  Montana.  Some  of 
the  hsrdroelectric  dams  ship  power  all 
the  way  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Many 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River 
are  In  the  State  of  Montana. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  is  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  power  and  other  re- 
sources of  eastern  Montana,  which  is 
three-fifths  of  the  State  I  r^^resent 

There  is  a  power  shortage  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin.  If  we  could  develop 
the  coed  resources  of  South  Dakota. 
Wyoming,  and  Montana,  to  supplement 
the  hydroelectric  power,  we  could  take 
care?  of  the  power  shortage  which  exists. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MAHsrxKLD],  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
have  asked  for  a  survey  as  to  how  to 
make  vuae  of  the  Columbia  River  power 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  The  situa- 
tion has  been  the  same  as  it  Is  in  the 
area  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
as  it  was  in  previous  authorization  for 
the  Frytngpan- Arkansas  project. 

When  Olen  Canyon  power  comes  on 
fhe  line,  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  diunp  power  for  a  while. 
which  it  would  be  the  wish  of  the  people 
to  dispose  of  in  some  other  power-hun- 
gry area,  thus  helping  to  pay  olT  the  debts 
to  the  F^eral  Government. 


At  the  same  time,  the  people  will  wi 
to  preserve  for  the  State,  as  the  Ser 
tor's  amendment  would  seek  to  do 
this  instance,  or  for  the  region,  the  bei 
fits  of  the  resources  of  that  region. 

So  what  we  are  saying  to  the  pec] 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  west 
two-fifths  of  Montana  and  the  Pacl 
Northwest,  is  "Give  us  an  opportunity 
help  pay  off  the  Federal  Government  \ 
the  shipment  of  our  surplus  power  into 
power -hungry  regions.   Then,  when  Gl^n 


Canyon  power  com.es  on  the  line,  whfen 
a  survey  of  that  region  or  river  basin  is 


needed,  and  when  some  of  the  other 
power  dams  are  on  the  line  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  so  that  there  is  a  si^r- 
plus  of  power,  we  can  devise  a  prognim 
for  that  river  basin.    We  have  an  excep- 
tional and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  [at 
this  time,  a  unique  situation  in  the  Be^i- 
neville  Power  Administration  and  in  the 
development    of    the    Columbia    Ritler, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  resources  of 
our  country.    We  want  to  share  it  with 
other  people.  We  want  to  share  the  aiu-- 
plus  power  with  the  people  of  our  neigh- 
boring states.     At  the  same  time,  we 
want  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  great 
resource  which  we  possess,  exactly  as  we 
wish  to  maintain  an  advantage  for  the 
Missomi  River  Basin  when  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  gets  his  power  f rbm 
the  Ihie,  and  exactly  the  same  as  other 
people  wish  to  have  the  advantage  of 
Olen  Canyon  power  when  that  pa^er 
comes  on  the  line." 

I  predict  that  there  will  be  a 
surplus,   with   regard   to  Glen   Ca 
similar  to  that  which  we  have,  for  a 
porary   time,    in    the    Columbia 

Basin.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  remarks,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment,  he  has  taken 
care  very  adequately  of  Montana,.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  do  the  same  for  my  State!  by 
offering  an  amendment.  That  is  'the 
extent  of  what  my  amendment  wOuld 
do. 

So  far  as  the  possibility  of  Glen  Oan- 
3ron  producing  surpliis  power  is  ©on- 
cemed,  I  assure  the  Senator  that  that 
will  never  happen.  We  shall  be  fortu- 
nate if  sufBcient  power  Is  produced  to 
pay  back. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  hope  the  Senator  is 
correct.  If  he  will  3^eld  for  a  mottent 
more,  the  point  at  which  we  got  the 
amendment  for  Hungry  Horse  was  ijhen 
Hxmgry  Horse  was  authorized  and  When 
the  appropriations  for  it  were  oDJade. 
We  did  not  get  that  amendment  in  an 
omnibus  bill  of  this  sort.  The  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  Arizona  should 
have  been  obtained  in  connection  with 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  authorization 
bill;  or  in  the  same  manner  in  wjhich 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  go*  the 
preference  clause  for  Big  Bend,  iul  the 
authorization  bill  and  in  the  appra||iria- 
tion  bill. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  divide  th«|  ter- 
ritory State  by  State  and  say,  "I4t  us 
add  one  other  State,  even  though  We  do 
not  have  a  survey  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  other  river  basins  and  tq  the 
other  regions  in  the  Nation." 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  say  to  my  Igood 
friend  from  Montana  that  hindsight  is 


the  only  20-20  legislative  vision  of  which 
I  know.  When  we  pressed  for  the  Olen 
Canyon  project,  had  we  known  of  the 
report  which  was  to  be  submitted,  which 
came  to  the  committee  on  December  15 
of  last  year,  certainly  we  would  have 
asked  to  have  this  plan  agreed  upon  and 
probably  It  could  have  been  done  on  a 
basin  basis. 

But  we  were  not  intelligent  enough 
to  do  £0.  We  could  not  visualize  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  ever  want 
to  get  into  a  national  grid,  or  that  it 
would  ever  want  to  construct  high  volt- 
age lines  across  the  country.  Had  we 
then  realized  it.  we  would  have  objected 
to  not  having  an  exclusive  clause,  such 
as  the  Northwest  basin  is  suggesting 
now,  and  which  Hungry  Horse  has  had, 
as  the  Senator  correctly  observes,  ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  original  bill. 
The  Representatives  from  Montana 
must  have  had  some  foresight  at  that 
time  which  we  were  not  possessed  of,  be- 
cause they  did  precisely  what  I  now  seek 
to  do  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr,  METCALF.  If  any  foresight  was 
involved,  it  was  exercised  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  majority 
leader  has  always  had  excellent  fore- 
sight. I  saw  that  when  I  saw  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  said.  "Oh.  oh; 
here  comes  a  long-range  look  again." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  is  not  looking 
backward.  He  is  not  even  looking  at  the 
New  Frontier.  He  is  looking  far  out  in 
front.   I  admire  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  support 
in  full  what  my  distinguished  colleague 
has  said  relative  to  the  preference  clause 
in  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam  Act.  I  point 
out  that  this  is  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  our  part  of  the  coimtry.  As  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MrrcALrl 
pointed  out,  both  the  Colimibia  River  and 
the  Missouri  River  have  theh:  origins  hi 
Montana,  but  the  Hungry  Horse  project 
in  Montana  has  the  prior  use  of  only  ap- 
proximately 200.000  kilowatts  of  power. 
Downstream  the  people  get  700.000  or 
800,000  kilowatts  of  power,  because  of 
storage  as  a  result  of  the  impounding  of 
the  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir. 

Insofar  as  the  Garrison  Dam  is  con- 
cerned— and  I  note  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  in  the  Chamber — their 
power  is  implemented  because  of  im- 
pounding of  waters  behind  Fort  Peck 
Reservoir. 

Wiiat  happens,  in  effect,  is  that  we 
have  all  these  resources  and  we  get  very 
little  by  way  of  return.  What  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  do  is  to  protect  us 
and  strengthen  us  in  the  rights  we  al- 
ready have,  because  this  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  already 
done  that,  by  adopting  the  committee 
amendment.  All  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  get  a 
little  of  that  which  the  Northwest  and 
Montana  now  are  to  have.  I  believe  In 
spreading  the  benefits  around.    In  this 


respect  I  follow  the  preachmMits  of  the 
New  Frontier.  I  want  to  get  some  action 
on  this  proposal,  and  not  to  see  the  ben- 
efits confined  to  one  region. 

It  may  be  a  partial  answer  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend  from  Minnesota  to 
point  out  that  under  section  1  of  the  bin 
the  report  refers  to  preference: 

Tliis  subsection,  together  with  sections  2 
and  3.  superimposes  a  re^onal  geographic 
priority  on  existing  preference  and  priority 
EtAtutes. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  something  which 
should  give  the  REA  people  great  con- 
cern. 

It  should  give  preference  customers 
more  concern,  because  it  superimposes  a 
regional  geographic  priority  that  does 
not  now  exist.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  rea- 
son the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  suggested  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  bin  in  the  committee.  I 
merely  mention  that  point  as  further 
food  for  thought  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  question  tonight  before  action 
is  taken  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  touched  upon  an  issue  wliich  had 
not  previously  been  mentioned  this 
afternoon,  but  has  greatly  disturbed 
many  of  the  REA  people  in  South  Da- 
kota. The  issue  is  the  impact  that  the 
new  Icmd  of  community  preference  will 
have  on  the  established  preference-cus- 
tomer concept  which  has  done  so  much 
to  develop,  build,  perpetuate,  and  ex- 
pand REIA.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the 
committee  report  skips  over  that  sub- 
ject lightly.  But  I  have  received  through 
the  man  from  an  REA  constituent  back 
home  a  speech  which  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator. Norman  Clapp.  deUvered  in  San 
Juan,  P.R..  on  May  17.  which  I 
had  printed  in  the  Record  on  July  13, 
and  in  which  he  raised  some  very  serious 
questions  about  the  "Balkanization"  of 
power — that  was  not  his  term,  but  is 
mine — which  proposes  a  new  concept  of 
preference. 

Let  me  explain  the  way  the  plan  would 
inevitably  work  if  the  bill  should  become 
law  and  there  were  preference  custom- 
ers— rural  people,  rural  REA's  and  pub- 
Uc  bodies  outside  of  the  periphery  which 
is  being  fenced  in  by  the  bill.  Betore 
such  people  could  get  their  power,  the 
power  needs  of  all  the  people  in  the 
Northwest  area,  from  the  smallest  REA 
to  the  biggest  Kaiser  almninum  plant, 
would  have  access  to  the  power.  I  seri- 
ously fear  that  if  we  enact  the  proposed 
legislation  as  it  is  presently  presented, 
we  shall  jeopardize,  if  not  destroy,  the 
preference-customer  concept  which  has 
done  so  much  to  develop  farm  electricity 
and  REA's  throughout  America,  and 
which,  I  submit,  is  as  much  needed  now 
as  when  REA  was  in  its  infancy,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  to  protect  the 
preference  customer  outside  the  prefer- 
ence area. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  developing  pref- 
erence communities,  which  is  what  the 
bill  would  do.  I  beUeve  we  ought  to  ad- 
here to  our  preference-customer  legisla- 
tion. But  certainly  if  we  should  pass  the 
bill  without  ameiMhnent.  we  would  pro- 


tect preference  cusUxners  outside  the 
preference  communities,  and  then  we 
would  begin  to  sound  the  death  knell 
to  the  preference-cust<Mii£r  legislation 
and  regiilatlons  in  America. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  assistant  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I 
also  would  like  to  know  whether  he  ex- 
pects to  have  the  Senate  convene  at  an 
earlier  hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Senate  can  adjourn  very 
shortly  and  reconvene  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  I  gather  that  consid- 
erable more  discussion  is  desired  on  the 
amendments  that  are  being  offered. 
There  would  be  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  amendments  at  any  early 
hour  tonight.  Rather  than  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  in  session  late  tonight, 
if  it  is  agreeable.  I  suggest  that  the  de- 
bate be  concluded  in  another  half  hour 
or  so  for  the  evening,  the  Senate  to  re- 
convene at  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.   I  yield. 


COBiIMnTEE     MEETING     DURINO 
SENATE     SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSE3f.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
tomorrow  morning  notwithstanding  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  because  the  com- 
mittee is  now  considering  the  drug  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  some  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  are  also  in- 
terested in  the  pending  bill.  It  wiU  be 
a  little  dilBcult  for  us  to  be  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  respectfidly  suggest 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ne- 
braska that  there  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
cussion on  the  bill.  There  will  be  a 
quorvun  call,  and  by  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  we  should  be  back  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  do  not  make  the  request  for 
the  afternoon,  but  only  for  the  morning. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  a  hearing  also 
scheduled  for  2  o'clock  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Judge  Irving 
Cooper. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  the  Senator's 
request  include  that  hearing  also? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  obtained  that 
consent  earlier  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  hearing  was  post- 
poned from  last  week  when  we  had  an 
extended  discussion  on  another  bill  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
might  be  able  to  accommodate  Senators 
if  the  Senate  were  to  meet  at  noon  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  HRUSBIA.    That  would  help. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.  I 

move  that  when  the  Senate  completes 


its  business  today  it  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obJecti<m.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICEIENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  xnlght  ask 
the  acting  majority  leader  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER    I  yield. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINOS     DURINO 
SESSION  OF  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presideot, 
I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  whether  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  will  be  authorised  to  meet 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  make  a  spe- 
cial unanimous-consent  request  to  con- 
tinue the  hearings,  which  are  being  held 
without  too  much  interference  with  the 
work  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  may  be  authoriaed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Somte 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
SutKommittee  on  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions be  authorized  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  POWER 
PREFERENCE 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  dectrk 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral plants  in  that  region  and  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  no  idea  that  the  amendments  would 
create  so  much  interest.  I  bad  a 
prepared  statement  to  make  on  the 
amendments  themselves.  A  great  deal  of 
interesting  discussion  has  taken  place 
today.  When  Senators  who  were  not 
present  read  it.  it  will  give  them  some 
pause  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  the  bill  is  needed. 
Even  if  my  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
I  would  be  reluctant  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
because  I  think  the  Secretary  has  all  the 
authority  that  is  needed  today.  I 
further  feel  that  we  would  Jeopardize 
very  seriously  the  preferexue  clauses  in 
our  Federal  construction.  That  state- 
ment comes  from  one  who  does  not  hap- 
pen to  believe  in  the  preference  concept. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for  a 
point  of  information? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  press  his  amendments  to  a  vote 
tonight? 
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BIr.  GOLDWATBR.  NO;  the  Senator 
will  not  press  bis  amendments  for  a  ?ote 

tonight. 

Mr.  HUMPHRST.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Idr.  GOLDWATER.  I  understand  that 

certain  Senators  who  are  out  of  the  city 
today  are  vitally  interested  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
other  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  so  understand. 
"Fm  the  information  of  Senators,  there 
will  be  no  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.   li£r.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?    

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  would  regard  it  as 
rank  dlscrtminatlon  if  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois were  not  Included  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Ii4r.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  correct.  I  think  he 
would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  explain 
to  some  of  his  constituents  why  Illinois 
did  not  feel  Just  as  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efits as  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Arizona, 
Iowa,  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  agreeable  to  the  inclusion  of  an 
amendment  that  would  include  also  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  modify  my 
amendments  to  include  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Illinois. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  coming  far- 
ther and  farther  east  all  the  time.  I 
wish  to  think  the  question  over.  I  do 
not  want  to  act  precipitately  by  asking 
for  the  inclusion  of  New  York.  There 
are  argimients  on  both  sides.  But  I  now 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  looking  after  his  State. 
One  upon  whom  I  neglected  to  heap 
encomiums  was  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  who  acted  before  the  biU  ever 
reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That 
Is  the  time  to  protect  a  State.  We  have 
all  learned  that.  He  did  a  fine  JOb,  as 
he  has  always  done,  representing  Mon- 
tana. I  consratulate  him  and  my  friend, 
the  chainnan  of  the  committee.  I  shall 
not  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  to  modify  his  amendments 
tonight. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KEATTNQ.  I  am  siu'e  the  Sena- 
tor would  be  happy  to  do  so,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  make  that  request  until  I 
am  sure  it  Is  in  the  best  inters  of  my 
State.  Senators  are  all  looking  out  for 
their  own  States.  After  all.  I  feel  we 
should  do  something  about  it.  I  wish 
to  confer  with  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  consider 
a  better  axis  than  a  New  York-Arizona 
axis. 

BCr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  it  would  be  absolutely 
urJbeatable. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.   I  yield. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  For  the  infonnaUonlof 
the  Senate,  since  my  request  was  mjde 
to  the  coounlttee  before  the  committee 
had  marked  up  the  bill,  and  becaua^  I 
received  no  consideration  for  my  pro- 
posed amendment  at  that  time,  I  hf^ve 
been  working  rather  diligently  on  ttie 
problem.    It  is  a  very  real  problem  for 

anyone  outside  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
So,  working  with  the  legislative  coun- 
sel, I  have  had  prepared  in  my  office 

an  amendment  which  I  shall  now  reW- 
The  amendment  would  apply  the  s^e 
criteria  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
meeting  the  same  problems  as  they  arise. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Washingion 
will  listen  to  my  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment, because  he  is  a  very  fair-minded 
individual,  and  perhaps  after  reading  the 
amendment  in  the  Rccokd  he  may  de- 
sire  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  it  tompr- 
row,  in  which  case  I  shall  be  gladi  to 
add  his  name.    I  read  the  amendmebt: 


At  tbe  end  of  the  blU  Insert  a  new  section, 
as  foUows: 

"SBC.  9.  (a)  Any  contracts  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  electric  energy 
generated  at,  ot  peaking  capacity  of.  Pedjeral 
plants  in  any  State  for  \ise  outside  such  State 
shaU  be  subject  to  limitations  and  coQidl- 
tlons  corresponding  to  those  provided)  In 
sections  2,  3, 6.  and  7  for  any  contract  fori  the 
sale,  exchange,  or  transmission  of  eleiitrlc 
energy  or  peaking  capacity  generated  with- 
in the  Pacific  Northwest  for  use  outsldti  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

"(b)  The  provlElons  of  this  section  khall 
apply  only  to  States  and  parts  of  Stateil  not 
included  In  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

What  we  do  here  is  to  apply  precl^ly 
the  same  situation  that  is  proposed!  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  would  also  amend  the  title  to  r^ad, 
as  follows:  "A  bill  to  guarantee  eleqtrlc 
ccmsumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwesi  re- 
gion and  in  any  State  or  part  of  a  Sitate 
outside  such  region  first  call  on  elattrlc 
energy  generated  in  Federal  plantp  in 
such  region  or  in  such  State,  res(>ec- 
tively,  and  for  other  purposes." 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  for  use  att  the 
time  the  Senate  enters  upon  considlera- 
tion  of  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  hKve  a 
second  amendment,  which  I  also  set^d  to 
the  desk,  which  I  read,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  Insert  a  new  station 
as  follows: 

"S»c.  9.  Any  contracts  of  the  Secretaw  for 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  electric  energy 'gen- 
erated at,  or  peaking  capacity  of.  Ftfleral 
plants  In  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  ^uth 
Dakota,  and  Arizona  for  use  within  any 
area  outside  such  States  Ehall  be  EUbJttct  to 
limitations  and  conditions  correspondmg  to 
those  provided  In  sections  2,  3.  6,  and  v  for 
any  contract  for  the  sale,  exchanne  or 
transmission  of  electric  energy  or  packing 
capacity  generated  within  the  Pacific  Itbrth- 
west  for  use  outside  the  Pacific  NorthWest." 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follow^:  "A 
hill  to  guarantee  electric  consumars  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  region  and  In  the 
States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dajcota, 
and  Arizona  first  caU  on  electric  energy 
generated  in  Federal  plants  In  sucfti  re- 
gion or  such  State,  respectively,  an^  for 
other  piui;>06es." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 

and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MUNETT.  Therefore,  tomorrow  we 
will  present  for  consideration  two  pro- 
posals:   One,    to    provide    for    Arizona, 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  as  the  major  power- 
producing  States  of  the  area,  precisely 
the  same  criteria,  considerations,  and 
protective  measures;  the  other,  to  pro- 
vide for  every  State  this  new  pattern  of 
protection  which  would  be  established  by 
precedent  in  the  proposed  legislation  as 
affecting  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  submit  these  amendments  reluc- 
tantly, because  I  believe  that  our  present 
program  of  preference  customers  for 
public  pvirposes  and  for  REA's  Is  better 
than  the  proix>sed  substitution  of  re- 
gional preference  or  community  prefer- 
ence for  preferred  customers.  I  believe 
it  is  undesirable  to  start  balkanizing  the 
great  power  systems  of  this  country, 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  or  by  money 
borrowed  from  the  Public  Treasury. 

However,  I  submit  that  if  it  is  wise  to 
do  this  under  certain  considerations  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  is  equally  wise 
to  meet  the  same  problems  as  they  arise, 
and  to  cure  the  same  conditions,  in  the 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  criteria  should  be  made  applicable 
to  all  of  them,  but  certainly  to  the  other 
big  power  producing  States  like  Arizona, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ATTTRTJ  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  hlKEti.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  apply  to  storage  dams  and 
reservoirs  which  are  constructed  with 
public  funds  but  which  are  utilized  for 
the  generation  of  power  at  privately 
owned  plants? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  they  are  constructed 
by  public  funds;  yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Or  if  they  were  con- 
structed to  take  care  of  flood  conditions 
and  later  used  as  storage  basins.  Would 
that  entitle  the  people  of  that  area  to 
the  preference  use  of  power? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  presume  it  would, 
although  I  should  probably  yield  on  that 
question  to  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Washington,  who  are  the  authors 
of  the  pending  bill,  because  we  would 
apply  precisely  the  same  criteria,  what- 
ever they  are,  to  other  States  which  are 
proposed  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  beUeve  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  what  Is  involved  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  The  purpose  is  to 
change  completely  all  existing  law  with 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  power 
from  Federal  dams  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Only  if  the  conditions 
which  the  Senator  says  are  unique  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  can  be  shown  to  pre- 
vail in  the  other  areas. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment should  be  considered  as  a  separate 
bill,  after  proper  hearings  have  been 
held,  with  opportunity  given  to  all  Inter- 
ested parties  to  testify. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  We  would  make  ap- 
plicable the  same  desiderata  to  our  pro- 
posal as  to  the  Senator's  proposal.  The 
Senator  may  wish  to  become  a  cosponsor. 
as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Who  prepared  the 

anacndments? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  prepared  the  amend- 
ments in  my  oflQce,  in  coof>eration  with 

the  legislative  counsel,  who  put  them 

into  legislative  language. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  concept  of 
area  preference  is  not  a  new  one.  In 
one  form  or  another  it  has  been  a  part 
of  Federal  power  policy  for  nearly  35 
years.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
1 45  Stat.  1057)  grants  a  preference  to 
Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  would  want  to  change 
that.  Perhaps  Arizona  would  like  to 
change  the  percentages. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  want  to  pro- 
tect that  situation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  want  to  pro- 
t6ct  it  £l1so 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agreed  at  the 
outset  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton was  wise.  We  merely  want  to  get 
hitched  to  the  Senator's  wagon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  Act  (58  Stat.  270)  grants  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Which  is  recited  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Priest  Rapids 
Project  Act  (68  Stat.  573,  574)  requires 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
license  of  the  project  must  offer  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  capacity  and  en- 
ergy of  the  project  for  sale  within  the 
economic  market  area  in  neighboring 
States.  The  Niagara  Power  Project  Act 
(71  Stat.  401)  requires  that  any  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  license  of  the 
project  must  make  a  portion  of  the 
power  available  for  use  within  reason- 
able economic  transmission  distance  in 
neighboring  States.  The  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  297.  311) 
provides  that  the  States  in  which  future 
Corps  of  Engineers  dams  in  the  Missouri 
basin  are  located  shall  have  preference 
to  a  portion  of  the  power. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  That 
has  been  reaffirmed  in  the  legislative 
history  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Most  recently,  the 
1959  amendments  to  the  Termessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  (73  Stat.  280)  define 
the  marketing  area  of  the  Authority  and 
thereby  grant  a  form  of  regional  pref- 
erence to  that  area.  There  Is  nothing 
conceptually  new  in  the  proposal.  Con- 
gress has  provided  a  power  reservation 

on  a  number  of  occasions.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  reservations 
have  not  been  uniform.  Each  area  or 
region  is  different  and  Congress,  after  a 
careful  study,  tailored,  and  should  tailor, 
the  power  reservation  to  meet  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  particular  area  or 
region  involved.  That  is  what  is  being 
done  here.     This  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  was  done  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  originally. 

The  Senator's  colleague  pointed  out 
that  now,  to  use  a  happy  phrase,  the 
state  of  the  art  has  reached  the  point 


where  the  power  can  be  pumped  a  little 
farther  than  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  that  act.    However,  the  state 

of  the  art  which  creates  a  new  situation 
in  the  Northwest  also  creates  it  in  the 
Missouri  Valley. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
debate  this  issue  tomorrow,  but  it  is  clear 

that  what  is  involved  is  a  change  in  the 
fundamental  law  which  is  applicable 
now  to  the  distribution  of  power  from 
the  various  Federal  dams.    These  laws 

were  passed  after  careful  and  detailed 

hearings.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  wish 
to  approach  this  problem  inteUigently, 
it  is  necessary  to  approach  it  by  regions. 

This  is  what  Congress  had  done 
throughout  the  years.  We  have  ap- 
proached this  problem  by  a  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  approach.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  commonsense  that  other  aresis 
which  have  problems  that  are  unique 
to  those  areas  should  approach  them 
en  that  basis.  We  cannot  legislate  in 
an  orderly  fashion  by  doing  what  is  pro- 
posed in  the  various  amendments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  stated  on 
August  1,  when  I  submitted  this  amend- 
ment. I  explored  at  great  length  the  pos- 
sibility of  acting  on  a  regional  or  a  basin 
basis.  In  my  own  judgment  and  the 
judgment  of  my  legal  advisers,  that 
could  not  be  done,  because  it  would  not 
be  definitive  enough.  For  example,  there 
are  existing  contracts  and  agreements  in 
the  Colorado  basin,  which  my  amend- 
ment would  not  alter.  In  the  basin  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
comes,  there  are  agreements  which  my 
amendment  would  not  alter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  it  would  alter 
them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  do  not  think  Senators  have 
fully  realized  the  situation.  Subsection 
(b)  of  section  1.  together  with  sections 
2  and  3.  would  impose  a  regional  geo- 
graphic priority  on  existing  preference 
priority  statutes.  In  other  words,  if  the 
bill  were  passed,  it  would  then  be  a  niche 
above  the  existing  statutes  and  prefer- 
ence agreements. 

I  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  today,  because  it 
Is  only  remotely  related  to  my  bill;  but 
I  think  it  is  something  the  Senate  should 
consider.  We  should  consider  whether 
we  want  to  superimpose  regional  geo- 
graphic priorities  or  the  priorities  we 
have  already  established  between  the 
States  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins 
of  the  Colorado  River,  and  whether  we 
want  to  do  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

If  there  had  been  any  other  way  in 
which  to  offer  my  amendment.  I  would 
have  offered  it  in  that  way. 

I  must  admit  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  act 
State  by  State ;  but  I  see  no  other  way  of 
acting  if  we  are  to  prevent  other  areas 
of  the  United  States  from  taking  power 
cut  of  my  State,  which  is  now  a  power- 
starved  State,  and  will  be  even  after  the 
completion  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Nothing  In  the  pend- 
ing bill  takes  anything  away  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  an  extension 
of  this  idea  would  make  it  possible  even- 
tually to  apply  not  only  to  Arizona,  but 
to  any  other  State  where  a  grid  would 


touch.  I  remind  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  grid  comes  very  close  to 
the  Columbia  basin  right  now.   It  could 

be  connected  clear  up  into  Idaho. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  proposal  has 
notWng  to  do  with  the  Federal  grid. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  agreed 
with  the  Senator  as  to  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  reason  why 
I  have  been  apprehensive  about  this  type 

of  legislation,  even  though  I  recognize 

the  Senator's  problem  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  where  large  amounts  of  pow- 
er have  to  be  dumped,  is  that  the  argu- 
ment might  be  extended  to  TVA.  TVA 
might  say,  "Let  us  build  10  more  steam- 
plants." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Congress  has  limited 
the  transmission  distance  of  TVA.  That 
is  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  in  this  in- 
stance. Private  utilities  were  concerned 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  They  wanted 
to  have  the  area  distribution  limited. 
In  this  proposal,  we  seek  to  limit  the 
area  of  distribution. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  all  I  am 
asking.    I  do  not  blame  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  we  are  not  pro- 
PKMsing  to  change  any  basic  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  distribution  of  power  from 
Federal  dams.  However,  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  proposed  turn 
upside  down  all  the  laws  which  have  been 
passed  over  the  last  50  years  providing 
for  the  allocation  euid  distribution  of 
power  from  Federal  dams.  Those  laws 
were  passed  after  careful  and  detailed 
hearings,  in  which  witnesses  from  the 
various  areas  within  a  region  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  The  proposed 
amendment  denies  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator's  bill 
imposes,  in  his  own  area,  a  regional, 
geographic  priority  over  existing  agree- 
ments that  the  Northwest  district  might 
have.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  does 
not  like  that.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
the  Federal  Government  dlstvuiiing  any 
arrangement  that  has  been  made  by 
agreement  among  the  States  or  within 
the  States  or  by  the  districts. 

If  this  were  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  would  not  be 
many  years  or  many  Congresses  imtil 
some  Itind  of  preferential  treatment  were 
sought  by  some  other  area.  It  may  not 
seem  to  be  a  problem,  but  a  problem 
can  be  found.  Those  in  the  Federal 
Government  who  want  to  federalize  the 
power  system  of  this  country  are  hard 
at  work,  day  after  day,  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  do  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  there  is  too  much  wa- 
ter; in  our  case,  there  is  too  little  water 
and  too  little  power.  We  have  many 
steamplants. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  AU  the  private  util- 
ities of  the  Pacific  Northwest  partici- 
pated in  the  drafting  of  the  bin.  They 
agree  with  it.  I  do  not  suppose  they 
would  be  parties  to  the  bill  if  they  be- 
lieved they  were  to  be  federalized.  Their 
worry  is  that  if  the  proposed  legislation 
is  not  passed  and  the  dump  power  is 
sold  in  California,  they  will  lose  their 
present  contractual  rights  to  buy  firm 
power  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. That  is  very  important, 
because  more  than  half  of  all  the  power 
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txoBi  tlie  BoDDevUle  system  goes  to  pri- 
Yste  utilittes  and  private  Industries  in 
the  Northwest 

Mr.  aOLE>WATER.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  the  private  power  interests  of 
the  Paeifle  Northwest  have  participated 
in  the  drafting  of  the  tailL  In  my  own 
State,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  bill  by  the  Arizona  Power  Authority, 
a  State  body  which  controls  the  power 
in  that  SUte. 

While  I  have  had  no  direct  contact 
with  our  own  large  private  utility.  Ari- 
Eona  Public  Service  CO..  I  beUeve  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  they  share  the 
position  of  the  Arlaona  Power  Authority 
with  respect  to  the  biU. 

One  floight  not  expect  a  State  body  to 
be  opposed.  However,  the  Ariiona  Power 
Authority  is.  They  believe  that  if  it  is 
good  for  the  Northwest— whloh  I  have 
reootniMd— It  U  aln  good  tor  our  aee- 
tion  of  the  oountry.  the  Southwest 

I  wish  that  sometime  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  define  what  "Paolfle 
Southwest"  means.  I  have  a  suspicion 
It  ends  at  the  Colorado  River  going  east. 
If  it  excludes  the  State  of  Arlaona,  that 
might  make  some  difference  in  future 
consideration,  but  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  IfUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
admit  to  the  Senators  from  Washington 
that  I  am  always  prediq>osed  to  support 
any  proposed  legislation  bearing  the 
names  of  Jackson  and  Magnttsom,  and 
that  I  have  sought  to  propose  amend- 
ments which  would  get  the  bin  into  an 
affirmative  position  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  said  the  bill  had  its  gen- 
esis in  the  fact  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  wants  to  seH  dump 
power  in  California,  but  that  two  differ- 
ent solicitors  have  ruled  that  if  power 
were  sold  into  southern  California,  they 
would  have  a  vested  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  and  could  never  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Preference  consum- 
ers. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  can  see  that  this  is  a 
problem.  It  is  something  that  should  be 
solved. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  other  rami- 
fications involved  in  the  bUl.  I  do  not 
see  the  iMurtlcular  implication  between 
the  private  power  and  public  power 
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problem  that  the  Senator  from  Ariza|ia 
is  concerned  about,  because  I  do  not  ije- 
lieve  this  prc^Kwal  would  create  any  n^w 
transmission  lines  or  develop  any  n^w 
problems  in  that  area.  But  it  seems  !to 
me  that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
is  using  a  sledge  hammer  when  a  ttjck 
hammer  would  solve  the  problem  just 
as  well.  Why  not  devise  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  would  upset  the  opinion  lof 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  would  provide  solely  Jjor 
that  kind  of  recapture,  instead  of  ex- 
tending into  the  area  into  which  this  pill 
would  go,  for  the  bill  covers  a  muph 
larger  field,  and  would.  I  believe,  by 
creating  a  new  kind  of  preference,  uptet 
the  customers'  preference  clauses  whdich 
have  been  created  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  that  is  not  Ihe 
case  at  all.  We  are  taking  care  of  a  nfted 
to  sell  surplus,  dump  power  wlthi^ut 
changing  the  pattern  which  has  b9en 
established  over  all  these  years. 

The  Senator's  argument  amount!  to 
saying  that  when  a  dam  is  built  And 
when  power  from  it  is  to  be  allocated.! we 
should  pass  a  law  to  allocate  it  to  the 
entire  country.  Certainly  when  dilms 
were  built  in  the  Missouri  basin,  s^h 
dam  was  handled  separately. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No:  only  the  Big  B^d 
was  handled  separately;  and  that  "l^as 
based  on  the  precedent  developed  at 
Hungry  Horse,  and  later  applied  to 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  When  the  legislation 
In  regard  to  the  Missouri  basin  Was 
passed,  it  was  not  applied  to  all  poM^er 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  did  until  the  deveilop- 
ment  of  the  precedent  at  Hungry  Hdrse. 
which  was  reafiBrmed  at  Niagara  Pills. 
I  point  out  that  if  this  preceden|t  is 
established,  it  will  apply  to  other  aspas. 
Just  as  the  precedent  established  at  rnin- 
gry  Horse  was  applied  to  other  areaai  So 
we  must  protect  the  power  developed  in 
other  areas,  as  is  being  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  Pacific  Northwest.        1 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  SeiMitor 
from  South  Dakota  will  find  that  vjhen 
legislation  affecting  dams  in  the  Misspuri 
basin  was  passed,  it  was  geared  only 
to  dams  in  that  area. 

The  late  Senator  Case  of  South  [Da- 
kota was  responsible  for  the  special  Allo- 


cation to  the  Big  Bend,  in  South  Dakota. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  apply  such  a 
yardstick  throughout  the  coimtry.  We 
have  never  attempted  to  legislate  on  that 
b£isis 

That  is  why  we  have  brought  this  bill 
before  the  Senate — to  deal  with  a  situ- 
ation which  is  unique  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn,  pursuant  to  the  or- 
der previously  entered,  until  tomorrow. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  Au- 
gust 7. 1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  6, 1962: 
JuooBs  or  JuTSMELx  Coi;mT  or  tkb  DmaiCT 

or  COLUKBU 

ICorrlB  Uill«r,  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  eourt  for  ttaa 
Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  for  tbe  term  of  10  yean; 
new  position. 

Marjorle  McKenzie  Lawson.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
term  of  10  years;  new  position. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  6. 1962: 

CoiiMEssioKzx  or  Nabcotxcs 
Henry    L.    Giordano,   of    Maryland,    to   be 

Commisaloner  of  Narcoticfl. 


Tax  Codbt  or  ths  XJhttid  Stai 

Howard  A.  Dawson.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  13  years  from  June  a. 
1968.  to  be  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Austin  Hoyt,  of  Colorado,  for  a  term  of  12 
years  from  June  2.  1063.  to  be  Judge  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

COU.CCTOB  or   CUSTOICS 

Raymond  F.  Hufft,  of  Troulwlana.  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  cxutoms  collection  dis- 
trict No.  20,  with  headquarters  at  New 
Orleans,  La. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


FHA  Mortgage  Loau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ifonday,  August  6, 1962 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Introduce  today  a  bill  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  certain  claims  for  major  defects 
in  homes  protected  by  Federal  Housing 
Administration  insured  mortgages,  and 
to  require  Indemniflcatioa  bonds  in  the 


case  of  certain  new  construction  uhder 
such  mortgages.  The  scope  of  thig  bill 
is  confined  to  one-  to  four -family  djf  ell- 
ings  covered  by  FHA  mortgage  insunince, 
so  it  deals  with  the  family  resident  or 
the  small  piece  of  investment  property. 
In  the  case  of  such  dwellings  previously 
or  8ub8e<iuently  covered  by  FHA  a|ort- 
gage  insurance,  this  bill  would  ptjrmit 
the  Commissioner  to  reimburse  the  Oiort- 
gagor.  within  3  years  after  issuance  of 
the  insured  mortgage,  for  the  reasoijable 
costs  of  correcting  structural  or  Other 
defects  in  the  dwelling  that  are  necessary 
to  bring  it  into  substantial  confor^ty 
With  the  Commissioner's  plans  and  apec- 


iflcations,  or  to  make  the  dwelling  safe 
and  habitable.  The  bill  would  confer  a 
maximum  of  administrative  latitude 
upon  the  Commissioner,  who  would  be 
empowered  to  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  would  honor 
mortgagors'  claims. 

With  respect  to  dwellings  on  which  the 
mortgage  is  insured  by  FHA  after  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  the  Commissioner 
would  be  empowered  to  require  that  a 
bond  be  posted,  by  the  builder  or  seller, 
for  example,  to  ind^nnify  the  Commis- 
sioner in  the  event  that  he  is  subse- 
quently required  to  reimburse  the  xaarir 
gagor  for  correction  of  structural  or 
other  defects. 


I  believe  that  this  bill  will  provide  a 
workable  and  economical  procedure  for 
correcting  what  often  are  tragic  and 
sometimes  unavoidable  situations  which 
leave  a  helpless  homeowner  saddled  with 
a  defective  dwelling  and  without  a  legal 
or  financial  remedy.  I  urge  its  favorable 
consideration  and  enactment. 


Mokwonaf  o,  Wu.,  Picnic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 
Monday.  August  $.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNQRBSSioNAL  RicoRD  cxoerpts 
from  an  address  prepared  by  me  for 
delivery  at  the  Mukwonago.  Wis.,  picnic, 
on  August  5, 1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

Friends :  The  "happy  air"  of  a  picnic — won- 
derful In  Itself — does  not  provide  an  atmos- 
phere In  which  to  easily  discuss  the  great, 
solemn  and  sometimes  grave,  challenges  of 
the  times.  For  you  might  rather  be  eating 
another  hotdog;  the  children  might  rather 
be  scampering  around  the  playgrounds;  and 
I,  too,  might  rather  be  slicing  another  de- 
licious piece  of  the  watermelon. 

Even  at  such  a  festive  time,  however,  per- 
haps we  Justifiably  could  pause  to  think  of 
a  few  of  the  achievements  which  make  pos- 
sible our  freely  picknlcklng  here;  some  of  the 
wonders  around  us  In  our  national  life  and 
the  world;  the  challenges  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

Through  the  Ingenuity,  creativity,  imagi- 
nation and  hard  work  and  sweat  of  a 
forward-striding  people,  we:  Agriculturally, 
feed  more  and  more  people  on  less  and  less 
land  than  ever  before;  Industrially,  turn  out 
millions  of  tyx>e8  and  kinds  of  products  and 
goods  to  provide  the  best  standards  of  liv- 
ing In  the  history  of  humanity;  scientifically, 
too,  we  are  literally  "reaching  for  the 
stars" — talking  and  televising  through  sat- 
ellites such  as  Telstar — traveling  almost  at 
sufiersonlc  speeds  In  Jet  planes — rocket- 
powering  manned  X-15's  upward  Into  space — 
orbiting  the  earth — planning  trips  to  the 
moon,  and  perhaps  ultimately,  to  the  other 
planets  of  the  universe.  On  earth,  too,  we 
enjoy  ever-better  homes,  food,  clothing, 
schools,  cars,   and  other  good  things  of  life. 

In  such  a  miraculous  age  then,  our  heads, 
at  times,  may  be  in  the  stars;  however,  we 
must  "keep  our  feet  on  the  ground."  Why? 
Despite  great  benefit — much  still  unknown — 
from  such  progress,  there  are  also  serious 
built-in  problems.  These  must  be  resolved: 
If  we  are  to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people;  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  strong, 
forward-striding  nation;  and  if  we  are  to 
create  and  preserve  peace  in  the  world. 

AGKICt7I.TnaAL  OtTTLOOK 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  agriculture. 
According  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
we — In  the  next  20  years — will  be  feeding  77 
million  more  people  on  50  million  acres  less 
land  than  is  now  in  production. 

Normally,  high  efficiency  and  productivity 
would — and  should — be  considered  a  great 
national  asset — not  a  liability — as,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part.  It  is.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever. Inadequate  consumption,  lack  of  ef- 
fective distribution  channels,  and  too  little 


effort  to  utilize  farm  conunodlties  for  com- 
merce— industrial  purposes  have  resulted  in : 
A  national  siirplus  stockpile  of  about  $9 
billion  worth  of  farm  commodities,  includ- 
ing now  about  93  million  pounds  of  cheese, 
376  million  pounds  of  butter,  and  472  mil- 
lion pounds  of   dry  milk. 

Too  low  returns  to  farmers  for  the  sale 
of  produce — even  though  the  farmer,  him- 
self, has  to  meet  ever-higher  taxes  and  costs 
of  labor,  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
general  operations  of  the  farm;  and  for  the 
future,  other  serious  readjustments  in  farm 
life  Itself. 

Now.  what  can  be  done? 
In  Congress,  the  outlook  for  miracle-type, 
problem-solving  legislation  is  extremely  dim. 
Recently,    the    House    of    Representatives 
passed  Its  version  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  loea. 

As  of  now,  the  Senate  bill  Is  still  pend- 
ing. 

In  general,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee recommended  legislation  to  create  a 
reviwd  land>UM  program,  Including;  Per- 
manent agricultural  oonMrvaUon  programs 
on  a  national  basis;  assistance  to  producers 
under  long-term  agreement*  (not  to  exceed 
16  years)  to  con•er^*e  and  develop  toll,  water, 
forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources: 
appropriations  would  be  restricted  to  SIC 
mllUnn  annually.  A  loan  program  to  State 
and  local  public  agencies  for  carrying  out 
more  effective  land  utilisation  program*; 
special  assistance  for  Federal  participation 
in  installation  costs  of  recreation  projects 
and  in  land  costs  for  fish,  wildlife  and  other 
purposes. 

The  committee  also  recommended  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  law  relating  to  feed 
grains;  a  modified  wheat  program;  revised 
laws  for  shipping  surplus  food  abroad;  lilier- 
allzatlon  of  farm  credit:  and  expanding  re- 
search for  Industrial  uses  of  agricultural 
products. 

The    pending    bill,    then,    contains    some 

highly  controversial  provisions — particularly 

those  relating  to  extending  Federal  control. 

Consequently,  the   outcome  at   this  point 

is  unpredictable. 

Regrettably,  the  outlook  for  price  improv- 
'  ing  legislation  for  dairying — of  major  in- 
terest to  Wisconsin — however.  Is  extremely 
poor.  To  the  contrary,  the  existing  policies 
have  resulted  In  (a)  greater  surpluses,  and 
(b)  lower  prices.  As  things  stand  now,  there 
la  little  hope  for  Unmedlate  legislative  ac- 
tion for  improving  the  dairy  farm  income — 
significant,  of  course,  not  only  to  the  farmer, 
but  to  the  Whole  economy,  particularly  that 
depending  upon  farm  buying  power. 

For  the  days  ahead,  we  need,  then,  a  more 
realistic,  imaginative  and  creative  effort  to 
improve  the  outlook  in  agriculture.  Among 
the  proposals  I  Included  the  following: 

1.  Expanding  research,  as  I  mentioned,  for 
greater  industrial-commercial  utilization  of 
dairy  and  other  farm  commodities. 

2.  Oreater  utilization  of  food,  as  a  stra- 
tegic weapon  in  the  cold  war. 

3.  Establishment  of  an  Advisory  Produc- 
tion Board  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
c\iltiu-e — ^utilizing  existing,  not  hiring  new, 
personnel.  The  purpose  wovUd  be  to  pro- 
vide better  guidance  to  farmers  In  long- 
range  production  planning. 

4.  Promoting  greater  efforts  to  sell,  not 
Just  give  away,  food  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
As  of  now,  about  two- thirds  of  the  world  is 
hungry.  Duirlng  World  War  II.  you — the 
Wisconsin  and  American  farmer — produced 
food  for  the  people  of  many  nations.  Why 
cant  we  try  this  now?  The  Idea  would  be 
to  explore  for  contracts — by  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, and  government — ^for  the  sale 
of  food  to  nations  that  have  an  Inadequate 
food  supply.  Wisconsin,  for  example,  could 
well  supply  a  whole  country  with  high-qual- 
ity milk  and  other  dairy  products,  for  1,  2, 
6  or  10  years.  Unfortunately,  a  great  many 
of  the  food  deficient  countries  are  poor. 
Nevertheless,  the  available  resotirces  could 


be  Invested  in  no  better  way  than  providing 
healthful  food  for  their  people. 

5.  Finally,  early  completion  of  the  family 
farm  study — ^now  underway  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculture^ls  essential.  The  pur- 
pose would  be  to  help  solve  some  of  the  great 
problems,  particularly  those  confronting  tbe 
farm  family  in  the  years  ahead. 

MtrrOAL    rAKM-CTTT    INTKaXBTS 

As  a  nation,  we — after  a  long  tlmie,  per- 
haps too  long — are  also  realizing  tliat  farm- 
city  interests  are  mutual — not  conflicting. 
Realistically,  a  dynamic,  fcN'ward-moving 
economy  depends  upon:  Oreater  town -farm 
cooperation  on  communitywide  development 
projects;  stimulating  greater  industrial 
growth  in  both  city  and  rural  communities: 
expanding  rural  development  programs  for 
improving  the  economic  outlook  in  chroni- 
cally low- Income  areas:  Improvement  in 
rural  buying  power,  of  course,  sffsots  ths 
growth  and  development  of  local  vlUagss  and 
towns:  and  improving  town  planning,  devsl- 
opms&t  and  admlnistraUon  to  bttWr  mset 
ths  nssds  of  ths  cltiasns. 

onrtHo  ooT  or  txb  rvt 

Unfortunately,  we,  as  ciUasns,  tsrmsrt, 
bustncssmsn,  protsssionals,  tMChsrs,  con- 
servattonlsta,  sportsmen:  all  of  us-— often  get 
into  a  rut — adhering  to,  and  practicing,  out- 
worn and  outmoded  ideas. 

For  this  reason,  we  need,  from  time  to 
time,  to  tske  a  new  look  at  ounelvss;  to 
reevaluate  our  progress;  to  reassess  our 
potential;  and  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  are  best  utilizing  our  citizen  and  com- 
munity resources  to  serve  the  well-being  of 
our  people  and  promoting  progress. 

How  could  this  be  done?    Possibly  by: 

First.  Reestablish  the  town-meeting-type 
council — for  farm;  for  city;  for  farm-city 
groups  and  then  appoint  special  community 
conunlttees  to  undertake  the  foUowlng  ac- 
tion: Study  economic  problems  and  trends; 
reevaluate  the  pace,  and  direction,  of  prog- 
ress; consider  alternative  steps  for  solving 
problems  and  getting  ahead  faster;  and  en- 
courage local  citizens  to  pool  efforts,  ma- 
terial, and  finances  to  undertake  needed 
projects. 

Second.  In  attempting  to  speed  up  prog- 
ress, obtain  guidance  and  assistance  from 
the  available  outside  sources,  such  as:  State 
agencies,  educational  institutions,  bureaus 
of  business  research;  bureaus  of  economic 
research;  etc.;  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; the  Small  Business  Administration: 
agricultural  or  conservation  programs  that 
may  be  appUcable  to  local  problems:  and 
rural  development  programs,  particularly  In 
developing  fsum-viUage  projects  for  mutual 
benefit. 

Third.  After  determining  the  needs  of  the 
community,  and  establishing  plans  to  pro- 
mote progress,  there  must  be  efforts  to 
mobilise  the  people.  In  spirit  and  action,  as 
well  as  resources,  for  promoting  economic 
and  other  types  of  progress. 

KCONOMXC   XLUTOUCT 

Historically,  free  enterprise — the  estabiiah- 
ing  and  successful  operation  of  buslnesa — 
has  represented  a  fxindamental  working 
principle  of  action,  of  progress,  of  our  way 
of  life. 

Over  the  years,  however,  we  have  gradu- 
ally diminished  our  appreciation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  ova  economic  system  to  our 
progress  and  security. 

How  then,  can  we  better  imderstand  and 
strengthen  free  enterprise? 

This  can,  I  believe,  be  done  by  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

1.  By  better  educating  our  citizens,  adult, 
and  in  school,  of  the  significance  and  work- 
ing principles  of  our  economic  system. 

2.  By  encouraging  more  people,  not  only 
to  understand  and  appreciate — but  also  con- 
fidently   invest    in — enterprtses.    small    and 
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larg«i  MTrtBff  M  ft  Ikub  of  eoooomlo  lit*  far 
a  oorawmnlty. 

a.  By    undartaklxic    leueired    tf arts    to 
brishtm  ilM  Moaamle  j|>rciip«ct«  for  antir- 
priae.  tntt  96  paroent  of  irtilch  f»U  Into  tbe 
estccory  of  onaU  burin«H.  mcb  m:  by  «n- 
oouragtnc  community  cnpport  of  community 
develcqunent  cocporatlont  to  provide  financ- 
ing  for    uiiLUWTj   projects;    formation   of 
fann.  small  business  and  other  type  pools— 
to    undertake    research,    tackle    production 
problems  too  large  for  single  i^[>eratlon8.  or 
■boot  for  blgber  goals;   cooperaUve  efforts 
to  foster  new  enterprises  under  the  area  re- 
development program — now  beginning  to  get 
underway  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere;  by  re- 
awakening our  dtlaens'  enterprising  q;>irlt, 
lull  of  faith  and  confldence,  to  improve  the 
eoonomle  status  of  existing,  and  creating  new 
enterprises  for  a  strong,  free  economy. 


and  the  attainment  of  a  peaceful  worlll  of 
tree  and  Independent  nations. 
"With  warm  regards  and  best  wishes. 
"Sincerely. 

"John  P.  "Exssn^." 

The  19th  CJongresBional  District  Includes 
most  of  the  area  between  the  southertt  tip 
of  Manhattan  and  14th  Street  on  the  [Eaat 
Side  and  Mth  Street  on  the  West  Slde^ 

I  hope  that  Representative  ParbsthH,  will 
be  successful  in  his  endeavors.  He  has  peen 
a  most  loyal  supporter  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  President  Kennedy's  letter 
Blgfnifles  his  appreciation. 


Pi«tiderf  Kewiedly  Hail*  RepreMstatiTe 
Farbstem's  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EIHANUEL  CELLER 

<V  mw   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaw,  August  6, 1962 

Mr.  CXSLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OBo,  I  am  pleased  to  Include  an  article 
which  appeu«d  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Thursday.  July  26,  1962.  The  article, 
which  follows,  reports  President  Ken- 
nedy's appreciation  oX  Representative 
Fabbsthn's  support  of  his  program: 
I«ma  Mat  Bb  Post  in  Plbogs  bt  PB>sn»NT 

To  HSLP  TBS  SUFPOSTBtS  OF  PaOOBAM 

(By  Bichard  P.  Hunt) 

RepresentatlTe  LaoivAao  Fasbst^ot,  of  Man- 
hattan, who  Is  running  for  reelection,  made 
public  yesterday  a  letter  from  President  Ken- 
nedy praising  Mtw  for  his  work  in  Congress. 

The  letter,  dated  July  30  and  addressed 
to  "Dear  Congressman,"  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  come  to  light  here  since  the  Presi- 
dent said  on  Monday  that  he  was  "going  to 
help  elect  Democrats"  wiio  supported  his 
leglSlatlTe  program. 

Although  the  President  did  not  speciflcally 
endorse  ICr.  Fabbstzht  for  reelection,  he 
praised  the  RepresentatlTe  for  "clear  Judg- 
ment, wisdom,  dedication,  and  enei^."  Bir. 
FsBBSTBDf  left  no  doubt  that  he  considered 
It  an  endorsement. 

BACKBD    BXMKBDT     BUXB 

Although  the  RepresentatlTe  has  Toted 
consistently  for  administration  bills,  he  faces 
a  contest  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in 
the  19th  Congressional  District.  The  win- 
ner wUl  run  against  Richard  S.  Aldrlch,  a 
coOBln  of  GoTemor  RockefeUer,  who  Is  vtn- 
oppoeed  for  the  Republican  nomination. 

The  letter,  written  on  White  House  sta- 
tionery, said: 

"Dbab  CoNOBBsaiCAiT :  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  your  bill  which  woiild  pro- 
vide for  a  IXnnestie  Peace  Corps  to  aid  in 
combating  JUTenUe  delinquency.  I  shaU  be 
watching  its  progress  with  Interest. 

"I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  at 
this  point  late  in  the' second  session,  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  for  your  sus- 
tained suppOTt  of  our  leglslatlTe  program. 
In  the  Important  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  on  the  floor,  your  clear  judgment,  wis- 
dom, dedication,  and  enorgy  haTe  slgnlfl- 
eanUy  furthered  our  adTaneement  toward 
our  common  goal  of  greater  progress  at  home 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATlTfES 

Monday,  August  6. 1962 


Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  t»nder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REcoRn.  I  include  the  following  newslet- 
ter of  August  4, 1962: 

The  Rbpubuc  Within  a  DemocbaCt 
(Washington  Report,  by  Congressman  ©buck 
AI.CXB  of  Texas) 
A  repubUc  Is  representative  gorertanent, 
wherein  at  all  levels  the  people  (the  com- 
ponents of  the  democracy)   are  represented 
by  elected  officials— the  RepubUc  In  action. 
Elected   officials   must  exercise   their   Judg- 
ment based  on  the  facts  as  they  see  them 
and   then  subject  their   decisions   a»|d   the 
facts  as  they  know  them  to  the  electorate 
for  acceptonce  or  rejection— every  T  years 
for  House  Members  and  6  years  for  the  Sen- 
ate.    Natxirally,  the  Representatives  S(re  ex- 
I>ected  to  be  knowledgeable.     To  the  pxtent 
their  knowledge   exceeds  the  knowledge   of 
the  electorate  collectively  the  Repn^senta- 
tlTCs  at  any  time  on  any  Issue  maj^  seem 
to  be  out  of  step.    At  that  point,  thai  must 
explain  satisfactorily  their  conduct.     Bo  the 
element  of  choice  is  present  alwajrs  lb  each 
of  these    (1)    to  get  the  facts,    (2)    to  act 
Judiciously,    (3)    to    explain.    The    ganger 
(and  i>olltlcs  encourages  such  weakafcss)   Is 
to  take  the  easy  way:  (1)  be  loose  with  (not 
be  bound  by)  facts,  (2)  act  expedleotly  and 
politically,  (3)  dodge  or  ctirtall  explanation. 
The  question  unanswered — at  least  satisfac- 
torily by  our  generation — will  elecwd  oflB- 
clals  pursue  courses  not  politically  bopular 
even  though  facts  and  moral  rlghtnisa  dic- 
tate the  proper  course?     As  a  result '  deficit 
financing,  debt,  and  staggering  taxte  have 
grown,   wartime  programs   have   not   been 
terminated,  and  politically  expedl^t   (not 
conunonsense)  programs  have  been  the  rule. 
Without  study  and  self -discipline  by  «lected 
officials     and     constituents     represtlntatlve 
govenunent   will   fall.    Is    this    to 
course?    I  say  not,  but  I  cannot  n< 
when  or  how  well  take  the  right 
prevent  It.     In  my  own  case.  I  m 
endeavor  to  relate  my  conduct  and  Votes  to 
facts,  use  my  best  Judgment,  and  do  t^y  best 
to  report  to  the  people  of  Dallas  by  news- 
letter, radio,  and  television,  beyond  tie  nor- 
mal  correspondence   In  soliciting   o:'   views 
and  answolng  Inquiries.     The  time  Is  ripe 
for    constituents    throxighout    the    United 
States  to  subject  our  Oovernment  (ue  body 
politic)   to  scrutiny,  to  determine  tjow  the 
Republic  is  functioning,  Jtist  as  wa  submit 
our  physical  body  to  the  doctor  fc«j  exami- 
nation to  restore  good  health,  or  our  car  to 
a  trained  mechanic  for  a  txineup. 


The  Independent  offlcee  appropriations  bill 
1M3  passed  oTsrwhelmingly  (Aubb  against). 
This   bill  InTolved   appropriations   totaling 
$11,501  mUUon  for  96  ezecuUTS  agenclse  and 
Is  approximately  ta  billion  more  than  appro- 
priations   for    similar    purposes    last    year, 
vrhlch  Is  approximately  $1  billion  lees  than 
the  President  asked  In  the  budget.     (Note: 
Increased   expenditxues  oTsr  last  year   but 
reduced  expenditures  below  the  budget  re- 
quest permit  any  Member  of  Congress  to  be 
for  increased  spending  or  reduced  spending 
while  voting  for  the  bill).     For  my  part.  I 
disapprove  the  Increase  In  size  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  has  averaged  6.5(X)  people 
per  month  since  President   Kennedy  came 
Into  otBce.     Also  the  bill  contained  $155  mil- 
lion for  33  new  public  buUdlngs.  which,  as  I 
see  It,  Is  downright  immoral  in  a  period  of 
deficit  financing.     Funds  for  the  Dallas  Fed- 
eral BuUdlng  are  lacking  In  the  bill.     This  Is 
a  glaring  omission  from  any  listing  of  new 
Federal  buildings  and  makes  It  obTlous  that 
some  projects  have  been  Included  for  rea- 
sons   other    than    meritorious.     Some    new 
buildings   approved    in    Uie   biU.   such    as   a 
Federal  building  In  Boston.  Mass..  home  of 
the  President,  and  Austin.  Tex.,  the  political 
headquarters   of   the   Vice   President,   seem 
to  be  far  less  necessary  and  far  less  carefully 
considered  than  the  Dallas  project. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill 
1963  conference  report  between  House  and 
Senate  compromising  differences  passed  348 
to  35.  Disagreement  centered  around  an 
increase  of  $120  million  above  the  budget 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Healtb  which 
by  the  testimony  of  responsible  leaders  was 
more  money  than  was  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  task.  Once  again.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  only  solution  for  the  liberals  Is  to 
throw  money  Into  aU  the  programs,  a  solu- 
tion which  has  failed  so  many  tluMs  as  to 
have  taught  many  of  us  the  lesson  that 
money  alone  will  not  solve  problems  con- 
fronting us. 

The  payment  of  balance  of  awards  under 
PhUipplne  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1046  pro- 
voked sharp  differences  of  viewpoint  on  the 
floor  during  debate.  Admittedly  the  United 
States  has  repaid  war  claims  for  Philippine 
war  damage  and  this  bill  was  In  the  natiire 
of  gifts  for  rehabilitation  to  specific  com- 
panies and  Individual  groups.  Many  of 
those  opposing  this  bill  are  not  against  fur- 
ther aid  to  the  Philippines  for  rehabUltatlon 
but  strongly  object  to  financially  aiding 
other  countries  when  the  United  States  Itself 
Is  borrowing  the  money  In  order  to  give  it 
away  (through  deficit  financing).  It's  time 
we  thought  about  strengthening  the  econ- 
omy of  our  own  country. 

The  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  it 
composed  of  leading  executives  of  large  cor- 
porations In  public  relations  and  members 
of  public  relations  organizations  who  meet 
anniially  to  be  Informed  on  and  to  dlncnwi 
Isues  of  the  day  In  all  fields  of  our  domestic 
economy.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  address 
this  group  at  Cornell  University  this  week. 
It  was  a  most  rewarding  experience  for  me 
and,  I  hope,  for  them. 
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The  National  Lottery  of  Bolivia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8, 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  Hotiae  about 
the  national  lottery  of  BcUri*.    Tbls 


lottery  is  operated  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  health  and  welfare  acowiea  in  the 
country. 

In  IMl,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Boliv- 
ian lottery  came  to  over  $1  minion. 
The  profits  in  that  year  amounted  to 
over  $400,000.  This  income  was  not  re- 
tained by  the  Government  but  was  dis- 
tributed to  several  welfare  and  chari- 
table organizations.  Half  of  the  money 
vent  to  the  Bolivian  Red  Cross. 

Bolivia  is  not  a  rich  country  by  any 
means,  and  a  national  lottery  offers 
needed  revenues.  These  moneys  are 
well  used.  America,  wlUi  all  its  afflu- 
ence, could  derive  tremendous  financial 
benefits  from  a  tottery.  Why  are  we 
holding  back? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could  operate  a 
national  lottery  in  the  United  States  we 
would  raise  over  $10  billion  a  year  in 
additional  revenue.  This  needed  in- 
come could  bring  happiness  to  our  over- 
taxed wage  earners. 


'This  Problem  Is  Madi  More  Serious 
With  Dmfs'* — Testimoay  ia  Opposi- 
tion to  Bills  To  Relax  Delaacy  Ganse 
OB  Animal  Feeds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or    1CI8SOT7BZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  6, 1962 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
peared this  morning  as  the  first  witness 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  on  leg- 
islation to  relax  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Delaney  anticancer  clause  in  the 
Food  Additives  and  Color  Additives 
Acts  as  it  applies  to  animal  feeds.  While 
the  legislation  has  one  important  re- 
deeming feature — that  is.  in  authoriz- 
ing the  Government  to  remove  quickly 
from  the  market  any  previously  ap- 
proved animal  feed  ingredient  if  there 
Should  arise  substantial  doubt  as  to 
safety — primarily,  it  is  legislation  to  aid 
some  feed  manufacturers  to  overcome 
a  competitive  and  technical  business 
problem,  and  is  not.  in  any  sense,  con- 
sumer legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  ur- 
gent need  for  strengthening  our  laws  to 
protect  the  consumer,  we  should  get  to 
that  task  quickly  and  not  diffuse  our  ef- 
forts and  energies  by  selecting  out  for 
special  attention  at  this  time  just  one 
obscure  provision  of  the  administration 
bills  to  amend  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

In  my  testimony,  I  tried  to  outline  the 
vital  areas  of  the  law  which  require  cor- 
rective action  at  this  time,  including 
changes  intended  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Dr.  Kelsey  and  her  associates 
in  the  FDA  in  evaluating  new  drug  ap- 
plications. Because  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  this  whole  issue  as  a  result 
of  the  thalidomide  incident,  I  am  sub- 
mitting my  testimony  this  morning  for 


inclusion  in  the  CoNcasssioiiAL  Rbcoka. 
It  stresses  the  need  for  action  on  HJL 
1235,  which  I  introduced  19  months  ago. 
or  on  H.R.  11581  and  H.  11582.  the  two 
administration  bills  introduced  recently 
to  cover  some  of  the  same  ground  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  1235.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  diverted  into  consideration  of 
a  minor  amendment  of  interest  primar- 
ily to  only  one  inudstry  when  so  many 
major  changes  are  needed  \n  the  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act — and  needed 
urgently. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statememt   bt   Concbbsswouan    Lconob   K. 
Stna.zvAK  or  M  isaoxnu 

Chairman  RoeBXXB  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  have  mixed  feeling  about 
appearing  this  morning  to  oppoae  a  biU  in- 
troduced by  the  chBlrman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, whom  I  regard  not  only  as  a  good 
friend  and  en  outstanding  Member  of  Con- 
grees  but  as  one  who  has  protiably  done 
mor«  than  any  single  American  to  protect  the 
safety  of  the  American  people  on  the  high- 
ways of  this  Nation.  The  attack  on  ex- 
haxist  fumes  and  the  Increasing  use  of  seat 
belts  In  automobiles  can  be  attributed  large- 
ly to  the  work  of  this  subcommittee  and  Its 
chairmen.  And  In  the  general  field  of  health 
legislation,  hospital  construction,  and  health 
professions  education,  this  subcommittee  has 
a  proud  record. 

Thus.  I  would  never  take  the  position  that 
this  Bubconunlttee.  under  Congressman  Kxw- 
HXTH  A.  RoBEBTB,  Is  Interested  in  weakening 
the  protections  of  the  American  consumer 
from  dangerous  food  products,  or  that  It  is 
Interested  In  undermining.  In  any  way,  the 
effectlvenesB  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  the  sub- 
committee Joins  me  in  wishing  to  see  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  1038  brought 
up  to  date  and  made  much  more  effective  In 
protecting  our  lives  and  health  and  safety. 

Nerertheless,  I  feel  I  must  go  on  record 
here  that  I  believe  strongly  that  we  shotUd 
not  enact  as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation 
HH.  19437  by  Chairman  Robbbts  or  Hit. 
19430.  the  bill  int'Oduced  by  Congressman 
NKLSBir.  even  though  the  language  of  these 
bills  was  taken  out  of  one  of  the  administra- 
tion bills  to  amend  and  strengthen  provisions 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  When 
I  testified  before  the  full  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  In  June  on 
H.R.  11681.  the  administration  bill  on  drugs, 
and  HA.  11683,  the  bW  dealing  with  cos- 
metics and  therapeutic  devices,  containing 
together  most  of  the  major  provisions  of 
my  own  bill  introduced  IB  montlis  ago— 
H.R.  1235 — I  raised  some  questions  about  the 
validity  and  th«  Justification  for  this  par- 
tleular  prorislon  of  HJt.  11682.  the  feed  addi- 
tives amendment,  which  has  zx>w  been 
reintroduced  as  a  separate  bill.  After  men- 
tioning approvingly  some  of  the  few  provi- 
sions of  HJt.  11681  and  HJt.  11682  which  are 
not  in  HJl.  1235  but  which  I  would  be  wm- 
ing  to  see  added  on  to  my  blU.  I  turned  to 
this  particular  provision  on  feed  additives, 
rdaadng  the  Delaney  ciauee,  and  said: 

"However,  I  have  strong  doubts.  I  must 
admit,  over  the  retreat  on  the  Delaney  anti- 
cancer clause  OD  feed  additives,  as  contained 
in  HJt.  11582,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
Oovemment's  experience  several  years  ago 
with  tlie  hormone-treated  chickens.  It  cost 
us  $10  mlUlon  to  remove  from  the  market 
the  fowl  treated  with  a  drug  considered  safe 
for  the  purpose — after  It  was  learned  that 
there  were  residues  of  the  cancer-tnduclng 
substance  In  the  skin  of  the  chicken.  Too 
often  for  complacency,  new  testing  methods 
t^ifin—  the  existence  of  harmftU  residues 
which  had  not  shown  up  in  earlier  tests, 
but  by  then  the  damage  Is  done." 


NOT   XMCLUHBD   XN   HIBainBWT'B  COWBOl 
BrtSSftOB 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  will  be  noted  that  my 
comments  at  tbe  time  on  this  particular  pro- 
TlBlon  ot  one  of  the  administration  bUls  were 
mild  indeed.  X  thought  I  recognlaed  why 
this  provision  had  been  Included  In  tbe  pack- 
age of  administration  proposals  maMw^  dras- 
tic changes  to  close  kx^holes  and  eliminate 
unsafe  features  in  the  34-year-okl  Food. 
Drug,  and  Co«netic  Act.  Most  of  the  admin- 
istration proposals,  like  nearly  aU  of  those 
In  HJA.  1235.  are  tough  changes  In  the  law — 
necessarUy  so — to  cope  with  Increasing  evi- 
dences of  danger  to  the  consumer.  The 
President  touched  on  some  of  these  in  his 
March  14  message  to  Congress  on  consumer 
protection,  but  there  was  not  a  single  word 
In  the  President's  message  about  relaxing  or 
changing  the  Delaney  anticancer  clause  In 
either  the  food  additives  or  color  additives 
sections  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  strongly  endorsed 
proposals — all  of  them  In  HJl.  1235— for  re- 
quiring pretesting  for  safety  of  all  cosmetics: 
for  requiring  proof  of  etBcacy  as  weU  as 
safety  of  all  new  drugs;  for  requiring  proof 
of  safety  and  efficacy  for  all  new  therapeutic 
devices;  for  tightening  up  drastically  our 
powers  to  cope  with  the  UUclt  sale  of  pep 
pills  and  sleeping  pills;  for  rewriting  the  fac- 
tory inspection  authorlaation  to  enable  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  inspectors  to 
ferret  out  dangerous  oondltioos  in  the  manu- 
facture, distribution,  warehousing  and  sale 
of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics;  for  promoting 
tbe  feaslbiUty  of  having  doctors  prsscrlbe 
by  generic  terms  instead  of  trade  names  as 
a  means  of  bringing  down  the  cost  of  pre- 
scription drugs,  and,  for  enabling  the  Gov- 
ernment to  move  quickly — immediately — In 
taking  off  the  market  any  previously  ap- 
proved drug  about  which  serious  doubts  have 
developed  after  the  drug  has  gone  on  sale. 

These  are  the  major  provlslans  of  H.R. 
1235  and  of  those  sections  of  HH.  11681 
and  HJl.  11682  which  amend  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  None  of  these  puiposss 
would  be  acoomplished  by  psissgii  of  elthsr 
of  the  two  bills  now  before  yoo  this  morning. 

LKISLATIOK    BUtarilS    ONLT    BOMB    SUSIKIMS 
nSKB 

Instead,  you  propose  in  this  Isglslatlon  to 
take  out  of  ths  administration  package  of 
proposals  to  strengthen  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  one  obscure  provision  which 
does  nothing  whatsoever  for  the  consumer, 
but  puts  profits  Into  the  pockets  of  some 
businesses  making  animal  feeds. 

Perhaps  there  are  Inequities  in  the  feed 
additives  "grandfather"  clause  which  permit 
some  feed  manufacturers  to  continua  to  use 
canoer-bkduclng  substances  or  coloring  mat- 
ter in  their  animal  feed  products  if  the 
particular  firms  were  permitted  to  do  so 
I»1or  to  the  passage  of  the  Food  Additives 
Act  of  1958  and  the  Color  Additives  Act 
of  1060,  and  as  long  as  ths  Oovernment 
cannot  prove  danger  to  the  consumer  en 
the  other  hand,  a  feed  manufacturer  not 
authorised  before  1958  to  use  cancer-tnduc- 
lng chemical  substances  and  not  authorlaed 
before  1980  to  use  cancer-lndudng  oolorlag 
matter  In  animal  feed  cannot  tise  them  now. 
because  of  the  Delaney  clause,  contained 
in  both  the  1858  and  1980  acts.  Bo  It  U  a 
competitive  Inequity. 

But.  gentlemen,  let  us  look  at  It  from  the 
consiuner  standpoint.  TlMre  Is  no  valoe 
whatsoever  to  the  consumer — none — ^In  hav- 
ing our  meat  and  poultry  supply  tattansd 
for  market  with  the  aid  of  (asd  sAUttvas 
containing  materials  which  could  eaoss  can- 
cer. Some  of  the  hormones  ars  of  eennntntci 
value  to  ths  producer — fattening  his  Uva- 
Btock  quicker  with  less  feed. 

I  don't  beUeve  it  means  a  stngls  esnt's 
difference  in  the  consumer  price  oX  the  aaeat, 
and  It  could  endanger  the  consumer's  health. 


I  .. }  ^  •"' 
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That  Is  why  tb«  ■tllbestrol-treated  chickens 
Ytf^  to  be  taken  off  the  market  several  years 
ago  at  huge  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The  Oot- 
eminent  had  lanettoned  the  use  of  the  stll- 
beetiol  pellets  an  the  basis  of  evldenoe  that 
no  residue  was  found  In  the  edible  portions 
of  the  meat.  Later — much  later — with  bet- 
ter testing  methods,  traces  of  this  danger- 
ous <""<  canoer-lndudng  substance  were 
found  in  the  skins,  and  also  in  the  livers  and 
l^dneys  of  the  chickens.  Who  among  us 
4<ftT»  guarantee  that  the  further  tmprovement 
of  tasting  methods  in  the  near  future — or 
the  «1<Tt*»"<'>  future — will  not  demonstrate 
■iwan*!'  ooDfleqtiences  from  use  of  the  cancer- 
inducing  materials  now  permitted  In  some 
animal  feeds  under  the  "grandfather's" 
clause? 

PBOBUaC    MUCH    IfOU   SXRIOTTS   IN   NSW   DEUCSS 

Z  did  not  ccant  here  to  be  obstructive.  I 
know  there  is  a  competitive  problem  among 
feed  manufacturers  based  on  when  a  par- 
ticular firm  happened  to  begin  marketing  a 
particular  feed  additive  which  competitors 
later  gfAng  Into  the  field  covQd  not  legally 
use.  But  the  problem  goes  much  deeper 
than  the  competitive  situation  in  the  animal 
feed  Industry. 

Our  present  law  on  new  drugs  requires 
very  stringent  intmf  of  the  safety  of  a  new 
drug  before  It  can  be  marketed.  Thalido- 
mide could  not  be  marketed  In  this  coimtry 
because  the  manufacturer  was  not  able  to 
convlnoe  Dr.  ifrances  Kelsey  of  FDA  that 
such  beyond-ardoubt  proof  existed.  She 
has  teetlfled  th%t.  for  a  long  time,  she  co\ild 
not  put  her  finger  on  the  exact  danger. 

If  she  had  approved  the  drug,  baaed  on 
what  appeared  to  be  very  convincing  proof 
of  safety  as  a  restat  of  widespread  usage 
abroad,  she  would  not  have  been  the  heroine 
she  is  now,  but  I  am  sure  she  would  not 
have  been  criticised  for  accepting  the  scien- 
tific proof  presented  to  her  as  suflicient. 
This  Is  a  terribly  complex  sidentlflc  problem 
in  tiae  clearing  of  new  drugs,  since,  as  we 
know,  any  new  drug  carries  dangers  with  it 
and  the  question  is  whether  the  good  It 
can  do— under  proper  medical  siipervislon — 
outdoes  the  potential  danger.  Think  how 
long  It  took  before  researchers  connected 
this  dnig  to  the  sudden  Increase  in  the 
birth  of  malformed  Infants. 

But  here  is  my  point:  If  Dr.  Kelsey  had 
approved  the  application  for  sale  of  this 
drug,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
would  then  have  had  to  wait  for  legal  and 
Incontrovertible  proof  of  its  danger  before 
it  could  then  have  removed  It  from  the 
market.  The  "tingling  sensation"  Dr.  Kelsey 
had  read  about  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal — a  piece  of  in- 
formation which  alerted  her  suspicions — 
would  hardly  have  been  the  proof  neces- 
sary to  stop  sale  of  the  drug  If  It  had  already 
been  approved  for  sale  In  this  country. 

That  Is  the  big  loophole  In  our  new  drug 
law.  The  bUls  you  are  considering  this  morn- 
ing seek  to  meet  this  problem  as  it  Involves 
feed  additives  by  providing  that  the  Secre- 
tary can  quickly  move  to  withdraw  from  sale 
any  feed  additive  containing  a  chMnlcal  or 
color  additive  which  he  has  once  approved. 
If  later  he  has  substantial  doubt  of  its  safe- 
ty. That  part  of  the  Roberts-Nelsen  bill  U 
all  to  the  good. 

OTBXB  OHAIteXS  NKKDXD  IN  DBUO  LAW 

But  this  problem  is  much  more  serious 
with  drugs  than  it  Is  with  feed  additives. 
We  should  not  call  forth  a  mouse  when  we 
need  a  massive  solution  to  this  problem  of 
removing  from  the  market  drugs  once  ap- 
proved but  later  found  to  be  dangerous. 
Thiis,  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  on  this, 
we  should  change  all  of  the  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  law 
to  cover  not  only  feed  additives,  but  all 
dnigs — ^In  fact,  I  believe  the  feed  additives 
involved  in  this  matter  are  technlcrJly  dru^s 


under  the  act.  and  the  safety  feature  of  H  R. 
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12437  would  be  accomplished  by  H  Jl.  1238  or 
the  administration  bills. 

Dr.  Kelsey's  experience  points  up  the  nt^ed 
for  another  Important  change  In  the  dmg 
laws:  extending  the  period  during  which  the 
Government  has  to  act  on  a  new  drug  appli- 
cation, as  HH.  1235  and  HJl.  11581  bcth 
provide.  Secretary  Rlblcoff  and  Comrtls- 
sloner  Larrlck  testified  on  this  during  ttoe 
full  committee  hearings  In  June.  Dr.  Kel- 
sey herself  has  said  that  such  a  changelln 
the  law  Is  needed  to  give  her  and  other  FpA 
scientists  sufficient  time  for  evaluating  sew 
drug  applications.  We  don't  need  legisla- 
tion to  tighten  up  on  experimental  testing 
of  drugs — FDA  can  now  do  that.  But  we 
need  legislation  to  close  other  loopholes  in 
the  drug  laws  and  It  Is  lugent  that  we  p(xss 
such  legislation  as  I  have  proposed  and  the 
President  has  called  for. 

I  know  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the 
subcommittee  is  somewhat  limited  by  the 
fact  that  HJl.  11581.  HJl.  11682  and  HJl.  1835 
are  pending  before  the  full  conunittee,  and 
that  this  feed  additives  amendment  alone, 
rather  than  any  of  the  omnibus  bills,  Isiall 
that  Is  before  you  right  now.  i 

But  I  think  It  would  be  moat  unfortunate 
If,  out  of  aU  <rf  the  truly  vital,  urgelit — 
changes  needed  In  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Ooe- 
metlc  Act  right  now,  the  Congress  shcfuld 
rush  to  pass  only  a  bill  giving  profits  to  fleed 
manufacttuers  who  happened  to  have  (oin 
Into  a  technicality  In  the  law  which  prevflnts 
them  from  marketing  feeds  contaiijlng 
cancer-inducing  substances,  while  otjher 
firms  may  still  do  so. 

Furthermore,  I  refer  you  to  the  InfoB^a- 
tion  I  supplied  this  conunittee  2  years  ago 
in  connection  with  the  color  additives  bWl — 
information  from  experts  at  the  NIH — <Jhat 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  harmless  portion 
of  a  cancer-Inducing  substance  in  food  o^  in 
drugs  or  In  anything  which  might  bo  in- 
gested. Tests  so  far  have  shown  that  sQiall 
quantities  of  some  cancer-inducing  0ub- 
stances  fed  to  or  injected  In  some  classifica- 
tions of  meat  animals,  notably  beef  cattlf.  In 
animal  feed,  to  speed  the  fattening  process 
or  for  similar  economic  purposes,  do  not  sriow 
up  in  the  edible  meat  and  apparently  als^  do 
not  harm  the  animal.  But  please  keej^  in 
mind  that  the  same  "proof"  existed  oaithe 
use  of  stllbestrol  pellets  In  chickens.  That 
"proof"  was  faulty.  Just  as  the  "proof"  of  the 
safety  of  thalidomide  was  faulty. 

oivK  THX  coNstnczR  "soicrTBiNG  rcH 

aOMXTHIKG" 

I  ask  that  you  put  this  legislation  asil^e  as 
a  separate  bill.  If  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration can  give  you  Incontrovertible 
evidence  that  this  proposed  change  In  th^  law 
Is  Important  <»•  necessary,  then — even  th^n — 
I  would  say,  make  It  part  of  an  omnibus  bill 
which  also  does  something  for  the  consiltner. 
This  Is  one  of  the  few  sections  of  any  of  the 
omnlbiis  bills  which  any  industry  will  en- 
thiulastically  support.  I  say:  If  you're  gblng 
to  go  out  of  your  way  to  provide  relief,  a«  this 
bill  would,  to  some  feed  manufacturing  qom- 
panies,  make  It,  to  use  the  Latin,  a  qui«  pro 
quo — something  for  something — in  djther 
words,  as  part  of  the  price  the  constuner  thust 
pay  for  getting  ~a  whole  lot  more  consumer 
protection  in  the  law.  Otherwise,  the  iajdus- 
try  gets  what  it  wants,  and  the  consumer  gets 
nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  whole  stotjy  of 
what  happened  on  the  stllbestrol  pelletslcase 
Involving  chickens  several  years  ago.  frhis 
consists  of  a  statement  by  former  HEW  ISec- 
retary  Flemmlng,  at  a  news  conference  De- 
cember 10,  1969,  when  HEW  announced  its 
agreement  with  Agriculture  that  stilbsstrol 
would  not  be  used  In  chickens  and  thsti  the 
Government  would  then  buy  up  all  fowl 
which  had  been  treated  with  this  previously 
approved  drug.  Also,  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Flenuning  released  a  chronologrical  repoitt  on 
how  the  crisis  had  developed.     This  is  my 


only  copy.  I  believe  It  should  be  part  of  the 
hearing  record  on  this  legislation.  I  ask  that 
you  Include  this  material — that  you  obtain 
copies  from  HEW  and  Insert  this  information 
In  your  hearings.  It  shows  what  happened 
when  it  was  discovered  that  this  harmless 
use  of  stllbestrol  In  chickens  was  not  harm- 
less after  all — and  why  the  Government 
could  not  move  quickly  on  Its  own  authority 
when  the  evidence  Indicated  substantial 
doubt  as  to  safety.  The  lesson  we  should 
learn  from  It  is  this:  We  should  be  extremely 
wary  about  authorizing  any  cancer-Inducing 
substance  under  any  clrcxunstancee  In  food, 
drugs,  or  cosmetics,  as  the  Delaney  clause 
provides.  I  do  not  believe  the  Delaney  clause 
should  now  be  weakened.  We  fought  too 
hard  to  get  It  Into  law  to  see  It  weakened 
merely  to  help  some  animal  feed  manufac- 
turers Improve  their  competitive  situation. 


Kattenmeier  of  WiscoBsin:   A  Profile  M 
Coaragc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  6. 1962 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  newspapermen  have  done 
as  admirable  a  job  of  catching  the  qual- 
ity of  a  man  as  has  Ivan  Kaye,  in  his 
recent  feature  report  "KASTEWMkini  of 
Wisconsin:  A  Profile  in  Courage." 

In  printing  this  article  on  July  30, 
1962.  the  Capital  Times,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  done  a  service  to  many  Wis- 
consin people.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
must  remain  true  to  our  finest  tradi- 
tions. I  think  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  benefit 
from  this  article  and  will  agree  that  the 
United  States  cannot  condone  brutality 
in  any  fashion  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

After  reading  this  article,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  asked  Congressman  Kastsnhxui 
for  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  sent  to  the 
President  which  I  believe  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  the  House.  I 
include  the  article  and  letter  under  leave 
granted  me  so  to  do : 

Kastenmeixk  :  A  PBom.x  in  ConaAOC — YoOTf o 
Congressman      Fkom      Watxxtown      Asks 

Unfted  States  To  Bx  Taux  to  Its  Fimxst 
Traditions 

(By  Ivan  Kaye) 

Washington. — The  capacity  for  true  moral 
outrage  is  about  as  rare  in  this  city  as  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

There  are  any  number  of  Congressmen  who 
can  work  themselves  Into  oratorical  tan- 
trums over  trivia,  but  t^ere  are  only  a  few, 
who  can  focus  an  aroused  conscience  on 
those  issues  that  must  be  brought  to 
the  national  attention  if  Americans  are  to 
be  able  to  look  tbenuelves  In  the  eye. 

One  of  the  few  Is  Robert  Whxiam  Kastcn- 
MEiER,  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  and  last  week 
he  applied  his  unyielding  moral  sensitivity 
to  one  of  the  real  dilemmas  of  the  cold 
war. 

It  all  started  when  he  opened  a  cc^y  of 
Time  magazine  and  found  a  picture  of  an 
American  soldier  standing  by  while  a  couple 
of  good  Vietnamese  exhibited  a  little  patri- 
otic brutality  toward  a  couple  of  bad  Vlet- 
namece. 

The  bad  Vietnamese  were  two  teenage 
boys  who  had  some  Communist  songbooks  In 
their  possession.    The  good,  or  pro-American. 


Vietnamese  wanted  their  captives  to  tell 
them  certain  things,  and  when  they  refused, 
several  gaUons  of  water  were  poured  down 
one  boy's  throat  as  a  way  of  Inducing  co- 
operation. 

The  fact  that  the  boys  survived  the  or- 
deal, and  the  fact  that  there  are  admittedly 
worse  ways  to  torture  a  prisoner  were  beside 
the  point,  as  far  as  Kastenmxhb  was  con- 
cerned. So  was  the  suspicion  that  there 
may  be  worse  brutalities  that  have  not  yet 
come  to  light. 

What  he  was  really  concerned  about  was 
the  American  In  the  picture,  and  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Vietnamese  are  under 
the  Influence  of  our  military  advisory  group 
there. 

The  question  Kastenmkikb  would  now  like 
answered,  and  It  is  perhaps  the  fundamental 
question  about  American  posture  in  the  cold 
war,  is:  Hew  far  are  we  willing  to  go? 

To  what  extent,  that  Is,  are  we  as  a  nation 
willing  to  look  away  from  these  and  other 
similar  acts,  and  to  rationalize  them  as  a 
necessary  aspect  of  the  confrontation  with 
Russia  and  China? 

Kastenmxies  wants  to  know  whether  our 
complicity  :n  such  practices  will  be  Justified 
in  official  quarters  on  the  basic  of  expediency. 

He  has  fired  off  a  letter  to  President  Ken- 
nedy and  a  copy  to  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  urging  an  Immediate  end  to  such 
goings-on  as  the  water  episode. 

In  the  letter,  written  with  a  bright  and 
burning  eloquence,  he  left  no  doubt  that  if 
such  acts  could  be  justified  officially  as  part 
of  cold  war  policy,  we  would  then  have  lost 
something  of  our  essence  as  people  dedicated 
to  fatrplay — something  that  no  totalitarian 
ever  could  have  taken  from  us. 

If  brutality  to  children  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  component  of  our  foreign  policy, 
Kastenmeizr  wondered,  how  long  would  It 
be  before  the  United  States  were  called  be- 
fore the  bar  of  world  opinion  as  Prance  was 
for  Its  Inhuman  treatment  of  the  Algerian 
rebels? 

"It  matters  not  whether  the  men  are  Alger- 
ian or  Vietnamese,  young  or  old:  nor  Indeed 
how  hostile  may  be  their  political  views." 
KASTXNMKixa  wrote,  "they  are  human  beings 
and  should  not  be  treated  in  this  way." 

What  he  was  asking.  In  essence,  was  for 
Americans  xo  make  a  Judgment. 

They  must  decide  whether  there  are  some 
acts  that  cannot  be  Justified  tmder  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  whether.  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional perU.  there  are  some  otherwise  repre- 
hensible practices  that  wUl  now  be  tolerated. 

Wiretapping  Is  another  example,  and 
Kastenmxier  has  come  out  completely 
against  it  in  every  case. 

It  takes  a  kind  of  courage  even  to  ask  the 
question.  It  Is  so  much  easier  to  paint  the 
Nation's  enemies  as  devils,  and  thtis  to 
Justify  any  Inhumanity  toward  them. 

It  also  takes  a  rare  kind  of  fortitude  to 
remind  one^  countrymen  that  they  cannot 
evade  responsibility  when  an  American 
soldier — a  representative  at  the  Government, 
and  thus  of  the  people  themselves — super- 
vises the  sadistic  treatment  of  prisoners. 

Since  a  great  many  cltlaens  may  not  want 
to  accept  this  responsibility,  and  since  the 
electorate  has  never  exactly  idolized  those 
who  reminded  it  of  Its  obligations,  this  Is 
not  an  issue  that  has  what  the  professionals 
here  call  political  mUeage. 

Tet.  U  it  does  not  have  poUtlcal  mileage, 
Kastenmeixk  obviously  feels  that  it  has 
moral  mUeage. 

It  is  the  sort  of  issue  that  may  reveal  only 
too  well  the  real  composition  of  the  Ameri- 
can conscience. 

The  way  litmus  paper  tells  a  chemist  when 
there  is  acid  present,  the  public  attitude 
on  this  may  teU  a  sensitive  Congressman  the 
tenper  of  the  society  he  represents.  And, 
mcn-e  important,  it  may  also  tell  the  people 
something  about  themselves. 


Kastxnicxizx  has  a  reassuring  faith  In  ^*m 
countrymen.  He  Is  certain  that  a  great 
many  of  them  have  not  been  raised  In  this 
civilization  to  accept  sadism  as  a  means  to 
any  end. 

There  are  those  here  who  would  disagree 
with  him — who  would  say  that  we  have  be- 
come so  progressively  brutalized  over  the  past 
generation,  and  so  dedicated  to  creature  com- 
forts, that  practically  nobody  is  going  to  be 
wlUlng  to  put  himself  out  over  the  water 
torture  of  a  couple  of  pink  Vietnamese. 

If  some  would  caU  Kastknbckikb  naive  for 
exp>ectlng  any  better  conduct  from  American 
soldiers  In  southeast  Asia,  it  could  be  said 
In  his  defense  that  he  is  also  naive  enough 
to  take  American  Ideals  seriously. 

"There  is  no  room  for  Indifference  to  the 
value  of  the  individual  in  American  history, 
tradition,  or  mortality,"  he  wrote  to  the 
President. 

If  Kastenmeizx  turns  out  to  be  wrong — 
If  there  is  now  room  for  indifference  to  the 
value  of  the  Individual  in  a  new  American 
cold  war  morality — then  he  may  have  to  ask 
one  more  question:  If  we  must  become  bru- 
talized In  order  to  save  our  way  of  life,  what 
have  we  saved? 


JuLT  20.  1962. 
The  PaxsmENT, 
The  White  Hoxise, 
Woihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  A  pictvire  in  the  July 
20.  1902,  issue  of  Time  (p.  29)  shows  two 
young  Vietnamese  boys  being  led  off  to  be 
tortiu-ed  under  the  watchful  gaze  of  an 
American  adviser. 

"Hie  st(»7  explains  that  the  youths,  who 
are  said  to  be  15  and  19  (but  look  no  older 
than  11  and  13)  were  capttired  with  Com- 
munist songbooks  in  their  possession:  "The 
older  boy  was  pinned  to  the  ground  and — 
as  the  Rangers  call  it — 'taken  for  a  swim.' 
His  jaw  was  forced  open  and  6  gallons 
of  water  from  a  rusty  old  can  graduaUy 
poured  into  his  mouth.  The  youth  gagged 
and  screamed,  but  refused  to  talk,  even  when 
prodded  with  a  rifle  butt." 

The  fact  that  this  scene  took  place  under 
the  eyes  and  camera  of  an  American  news- 
man indicates  a  callous  indifference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  It  also  Indicates  a 
strange  liisensitlvity  to  the  Inhumanity  of 
the  actions,  for  these  are  men  who  do  not 
seem  to  care  who  is  \ratchlng  as  they  super- 
vise the  brutal  treatment  of  youths.  To 
what  depths  must  men  sink  before  they  feel 
shame  and  the  fear  of  other  men's  Judg- 
ments? And  if  we  are  permitted  to  witness 
these  acts,  we  might  weU  ask  what  is  now 
being  done  that  may  be  hidden  from  our 
view. 

The  n.S.  soldiers  advising  the  Vietnam 
soldiers  represent  both  the  Oovernment  snd 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  am  shocked 
to  see  them  associated  with  these  practices. 
There  is  no  plsce  for  our  help  or  coopera- 
tion, or  even  our  complacency  In  the  face 
of  such  facts.  Ttic  world  la  fuUy  aware  ca 
our  deep  involvement  in  Vietnamese  affairs. 
We  pubUcly  proclaim  that  we  are  advising, 
training  and,  Indeed,  sui>ervlslng  the  actions 
of  the  Vietnamese  forces.  We  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  our  participation  In  these 
less  than  human  acts. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  we  read  with  dis- 
gust of  the  tortures  of  Algerians  by  the 
French  Army.  Then  the  French  clergy  and 
men  of  conscience  throughout  the  world 
Joined  in  the  protest  against  Inhuman  acts 
done  In  the  name  of  necessity.  I  woiild  hc^ie 
our  country  wUl  not  be  the  next  to  be  called 
before  the  Judgment  of  the  world.  For  It 
matters  not  whether  the  men  are  Algerian  or 
Vietnamese,  young  or  old;  nor.  Indeed,  how 
hoeUle  may  be  their  poUtlcal  views:  they  are 
human  beings  and  should  not  be  treated  in 
this  way. 

In  the  past  our  men  have  been  criticized 
for  their  lack  of  morale  and  fighting  spirit 


In  Korea  and  elsewhere.  I  have  never 
doubted  the  courage  or  dedication  of  oar 
soldiers.  But  these  recent  stories  force  me 
to  question  whether  or  not  some  really  un- 
derstand what  they  are  fitting  for.  I  do  not 
understand  how  men  brought  up  in  Amer- 
ica can  condone  the  practice  of  torture  In 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere.  There  Is  no  room  for 
indifference  to  the  value  of  the  Indlvldiial 
In  American  history,  tradition,  or  moraUty. 
And  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
men  must  be  Instructed  once  more  in  the 
real  meanings  and  demands  of  democracy. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  the  ends  cannot 
Jxistlfy  the  means  In  this  situation.  Nor 
need  I  say  that  the  excuse  of  necessity  or 
expediency  should  not  be  offered,  and  cannot 
be  accepted  in  America.  I  can  only  ask 
that,  before  we  begin  the  slow  descent  to  a 
moral  level  where  men  pass  off  reports  of 
torture  with  indifference  and  impatience, 
actions  be  taken  to  halt  our  complicity  in 
these  inhuman  practices. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  request  your 
response  on  this  matter. 
Tovtrs  respectfully, 

BoBiKT  W.  KasToncnxa. 

CC:  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Hon.  RoBEXT  S.  McNaicara, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Ma.  SxcarrART :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  describing  the  brutal  treatment  of 
prisoners  In  Vietnam  which  I  ssnt  to  the 
President  today.  I  hope  that  on  your  trip 
to  Vietnam  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
fix  responsibility  for  these  practices  and  call 
a  halt  to  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ROBXXT  W.  KASTXNKXIXa, 

Member  of  Congresa. 


Indcpeadeace  Day  af  Upper  VoHm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  NSW  TOBX 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Augtut  6. 1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  BpeoSixr,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Upper  Volta.  Maurice 
Tameogo;  and  His  Excellency  the  Am- 
bassador of  Upper  Volta  to  the  United 
States.  Fr6d^ic  Femand  Quirma.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
Upper  Volta 's  independence. 

On  August  5,  1960,  the  former  French 
West  African  Territory  of  Upper  Volta 
became  the  independent  Republic  of  Up- 
per Volta.  Like  the  other  now  Independ- 
ent states  of  former  French  Africa.  Its 
Government  Is  based  on  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty,  and  leglslattve 
power  is  exercised  by  an  assonbly  elected 
by  direct  universal  suffrage.  In  1950 
Upper  Volta  Joined  with  three  other 
French  West  African  territories — ^Ivory 
Coast,  Niger,  and  Dahomey — ^to  form  the 
Conseil  de  I'Entente,  a  loose  cooperative 
association  which  was  onntinued  after 
Independence  and  which  has  resulted  In 
the  coordination  of  development  plans 
and  of  various  social,  fiscal,  and  eco- 
nomic policies.  The  Conseil  has  set  up 
a  customs  union  providing  for  free  trade 
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among  the  foiir  xnonbers  and  a  solidar- 
ity fund  for  fli^nwrfai  assistance.  Thus, 
in  political  development  the  Republic  of 
Upper  Volta  has  not  only  become  a  mod- 
em democratie  state  but  with  three  of 
its  sister  states  has  formed  a  unique  co- 
operative association  especially  adapted 
to  the  African  scene  where  econ(»nic  and 
social  development  is  of  prime  Impor- 

tAUCC 

The  land  itself,  which  has  no  outlet  to 
the  sea,  is  a  vast  plateau  rising  from  a 
low  of  650  to  a  high  of  1,000  feet.  It  Is 
a  land  of  wooded  hills  and  harsh  desert, 
of  cattle-grazing  savannahs  and  lowland 
rice  paddles.  Its  history  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  European  is  the  tale  of  the 
empire-building  Mossi,  a  people  be- 
lieved to  have  come  from  East  Africa 
sometime  in  the  11th  century  and  gradu- 
ally to  have  created  feudal  empires 
throughout  Upper  Volta.  In  the  10th 
century  it  became  a  Pr^ich  protector- 
ate, and  later  a  territory  of  French  West 


Africa.  Now  as  an  Independent  stfeite 
and  a  member  of  the  United  Natloiu  it 
is  a  respected  participant  in  the  wqrld 
community. 

Since  the  economy  of  Upper  Volta  Is 
based  on  agriculture  and  animal 
bandry.  the  Increase  of  agricultural  lind 
livestock  production  has  been  one  of  the 
main  goals  of  the  coimtry's  econopiic 
development  plans.  The  new  republic 
has  made  concentrated  efforts  to  inten- 
sify production  through  the  adoption  of 
soil  conservation  measures,  the  initia- 
tion of  agricultural  research  prograjms. 
and  the  establishment  of  animal  breed- 
ing centers.  These  measures  attest  to 
the  clear  sightedness  of  Upper  Voita's 
economic  planners. 

And  tn  the  fields  of  health,  educatficn. 
and  welfare  Upper  Volta  has  ftlso 
exerted  intensive  efforts  since  ii^de- 
pendence.  A  program  aimed  at  ex- 
panding primary  and  secondary  educa- 


tion is  underway,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
full  enrollment  will  be  achieved  within 
15  years.     Health  conditions  are  stead- 
ily improving,  and  through  the  intro- 
duction   of    compulsory    innoculations 
epidemics  of  infectious  diseases  such  as 
yellow  fever  and  the  plague  have  been 
checked.    Social  welfare  programs  have 
been  developed  in  urban  areas.    A  work- 
ingman's    compensation    fimd    handles 
accident  compensation  and  allowances 
to  families  of   incapacitated  workmen. 
Thus.   Upper  Volta   has  quickly  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  a  sovereign 
state.    In  foreign  relations  it  is  peace 
loving    and    trustworthy.     In   domestic 
affairs   the   Oovemment   has  willingly 
accepted  its  obligations  toward  its  citi- 
zens and  is  devoting  its  every  effort  to- 
ward raising  their  standard  of  living  as 
quickly    as    possible.     We    congratulate 
the  Government  and  people  of  Upper 
Volta    on   the    second    anniversary    of 
their  independence. 


SENATI 

Tuesday,  August  7, 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood,  whose  spirit  searcheth  all 
things,  and  whose  love  beareth  all 
things:  For  this  dedicated  moment, 
turning  from  our  often  divisive  loyalties 
and  our  party  cries,  we  would  himibly 
bow  in  a  unity  of  spirit,  realizing  our 

oneness  in  Thee. 

Forgive  us  for  praying  that  Thy  king- 
dom may  come,  and  then,  by  our  own 
selfish  stubbornness,  barring  the  way 
when  it  has  sought  to  come  through  us. 

Deliver  us  from  the  hypocrisy  of  giv- 
ing llpservice  to  the  golden  goals  of  Thy 
kingdom,  as  if  we  looked  for  it  without, 
in  others,  and  not  in  our  own  hearts. 
Grant  us  a  fundamental  fealty  to  the 
common  good,  expressing  itself  in  di- 
vergent attitudes  and  convictions  which 
are  the  glory  of  our  national  heritage, 
yet  putting  always  above  partisan  ad- 
vantage the  weal  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  which  we  solemnly  pledge 
our  supreme  allegiance.    Amen. 


S.  1889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gco- 
har  Ogassian;  and 

S.  2339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  O^rge 
Ross  Hutchlns. 


I 


REPORT     OF     NATIONAL     CAPITAL 

HOUSINQ  AUTHORITY— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The   PRESIDENT    pro    tempore  ,  laid 

before  the  Senate  the  following  message 

fraca.  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  oB|  the 

District  of  Columbia: 


1 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sttites: 
In  accordance  with  the  provlsioijis  of 
Section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  307.1  73d 
Congress,  approved  June  12.  1984,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  informftion 
of  the  Congress  the  report  of  thtj  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961. 

John  P.  Kennipy. 
The  WnrrK  Hotjse.  August  7. 196i 


Sti 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Manstiklo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
August  6,  1062,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFEB|RED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  lal|d  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from]  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which!  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  commijttees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  reo^ived, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceeding^.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  August  6,  1062,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

a.  1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Yao 
Koh; 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE    HOU^E 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Hjepre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  Of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  than  the 
House  had  passed  the  followinaj  bills 
of  the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  3064.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  i>f  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928,  as  amended,  authorizing 
and  directing  a  national  survey  of  forest  re- 
sources; and  I 

S.  3089.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convcjy  cer- 
tain pubUc  lands  in  the  State  of  Ne«$da  to 


the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
In  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the  time  for 
selecting  such  lands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  biUs  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

S.  1308.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Na- 
tive Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

UM.  7796.  An  act  to  amend  certain  lend- 
ing limitations  on  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion loans  applicable  to  national  banks; 

H.R.  8419.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  prM- 
entatlon  of  medals  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Byrd  Arctic  Expedition  ot  1926; 

H.R.  9280.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  July  31.  1947  (61  Stat.  681),  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9728.  An  act  to  amend  the  Coopera- 
tive Forest  Management  Act; 

H.R.  10540.  An  act  to  exclude  deposits  of 
petrified  wood  from  appropriation  under  the 
U.S.  mining  laws; 

H.R.  11049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,   1920; 

H.R.  12078.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  of  certain  residents 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

H.R.  12356.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  final  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Choctaw  Tribe; 

H.R.  12513.  An  act  to  provide  for  public 
notice  of  settlements  in  patent  interferences, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12688.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  In  carrying  on  a  program 
of  forestry  research,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  soinounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  474)  extending  the 
greetings  and  felicitations  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Bethel  Home  Demonstration 
Club  of  Bethel  Community,  Sumter 
County,  S.C,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afSxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  1771.  An  act  to  Improve  the  usefulness 
o(  national  bank  branches  In  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

S  2869.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  afford  addi- 
tional time  during  which  certain  veterans 
blinded  by  reason  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability may  be  afforded  vocational  rehablU- 
Uktion  training: 

S  2978.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
suites  to  investigate  the  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  suffered  property 
damage  in  1951  and  1952  as  the  result  of  the 
artificial  raising  of  the  water  level  of  Lake 
Ontario: 

S.  3109  An  act  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  au- 
thorize hospital  and  medical  care  for  peace- 
time veterans  suffering  from  noncompensable 
service -con  nee  ted  disabilities: 

S.  3525.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  in  connection  with 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  Fed- 
eral office  building,  to  use  the  public  space 
under  and  over  10th  Street  SW..  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H.R.  2206  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Frytng- 
pan-Arkansas  project,  Colorado. 


HOUSE   BILAjS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  7796.  An  act  to  amend  certain  lend- 
ing limitations  on  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion loans  applicable  to  national  banks:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8419.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation of  medals  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Byrd  Arctic  Expedition  of  1926;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9280.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  July  31,  1947  (61  SUt.  681).  and 
for  other  purp>oses: 

H.R.  10640.  An  act  to  exclude  deposits  of 
petrified  wood  from  appropriaUon  under  the 
U.S.  mining  laws; 

H.R.  11049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920; 

H.R.  12078.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  of  certain  residents  of  the 
Trust   Territory   of   the  Pacific    Islands;    and 

H.R.  12355.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  final  dlsposiUon  of  the  property 
of  the  Choctaw  Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9728.  An  act  to  amend  the  Coopera- 
tive Forest  Management  Act;  and 

H.R.  12688.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  on  a  program 
of  forestry  research,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

H.R.  12513.  An  act  to  provide  for  public 
notice  of  settlemenU  in  patent  interferences, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The   concurrent   resolution    (H.   Con. 
Res.  474)   extending  the  greetings  and 


felicitations  of  the  Congress  to  the 
Bethel  Home  Demonstration  Club  of 
Bethel  Community,  Sumter  County,  B.C.. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Bethel  Home  Demonstration 
Club,  founded  In  Sumter  County.  South 
Carolina,  in  March  of  1915.  was  the  first 
home  demonstration  club  in  the  United 
Suites;  and 

Whereas  iiome  demonstration  clubs  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  i>eople  of  the 
United  States  by  aiding  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  skills  among  the  women  of 
rural  America;  and 

Whereas  Winthrop  College,  the  South  Car- 
olina college  for  women,  pioneered  In  de- 
veloping the  concepts  and  In  providing 
leadership  for  the  home  demonstration  club 
movement:  and 

Whereas  the  year  1962  Is  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  year  of  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  of  the  land- 
grant  college  system:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatires 
ithe  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  the 
Bethel  Home  Demonstration  Club  of  the 
Bethel  Community.  Sumter  County.  South 
Carolina,  was  the  first  such  club  to  be  es- 
tablished In  the  United  States,  and  extends 
its  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the  Bethel 
Home  Demonstration  Club  on  the  occasion 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  year  of 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant 
college  system 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 

the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Public  Roads 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  * 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  FROM   IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
vise the  Senate  that  the  Governor  of 
Idaho,  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  ap- 
pointed Hon.  Len  B.  Jordan,  a  Senator 
from  Idaho,  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  tmtil  the  va- 
cancy therein,  caused  by  the  death  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  Henry  C.  Dworshak, 
is  filled  by  election  as  provided  by  law. 

I  send  the  certificate  of  apfwintment 
to  the  desk. 


The  certificate  of  appointment  was 
read  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  hie,  as 
follows : 

Cehtificatk  of  Appoimticknt 
State  of  Idaho. 
EXECUTIVI  Depaktmcnt. 
Offici  of  the  Govexnor. 
To    the    PazsmiNT   of   thk   Senate    of    the 
United  States: 
This    Is   to   certify   that,   pursxiant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  ConsUtution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Idaho.  1,  Robert  E.  Smylle,  the  Governor  of 
8«ad  State,  do  hereby  appoint  Len  B.  Jordan, 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State   In   the  Senate   of   the   United  States 
until   tlie   vacancy   therein,   caused   by   the 
death  oi"  Henry  C.  Dworshak,  is  filled  by  elec- 
tion as  provided  by  law. 

Witness  His  Excellency  our  Governor.  Rob- 
ert E.  Smylie.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Boise,  our  capital,  this  sixth  day  of  August; 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

Robert  E.  Smtlie. 
(  seal  ■  Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

Arnold  Williams. 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator-designate  will  present  himself 
at  the  desk,  the  oath  of  oflBce  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  him. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Church,  advanced  to  the  Vice  President's 
desk. 

The  oath  of  oflBce  prescribed  by  law 
was  administered  to  Mr.  Jordan  by  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  was  sub- 
scribed by  him. 

[Applatise.  Senators  and  occupants  of 
the  galleries  rising.] 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Notice  of  Proposb)  Disposition  of  Certain 
Chestnot  Tannin  Extract 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 12,245  long  tons  of  chestnut  tannin 
extract  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Sale  of  Certain  Right-of-Wat  bt  Commis- 
sioners OF  the  District  of  CoLtrMBiA 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Coltunbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Coltunbia  to  sell  a  right-of-way  across 
a  portion  of  the  District  Training  School 
grounds  at  Latirel.  lidd..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Pato  bt  Office  of 
Emebgenct  Planning 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  OlBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Office,  dtu'lng  fiscal  year 
1962;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Adjttstmsnt  of  Status  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Inunigra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
cc^les  of  orders  entered  relating  to  the  ad- 
justment of  status  of  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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A  totter  tnm  the  Aetlsf  Admlntotntor. 
Generml  Servloee  Admlnlatratlon.  Waahlng- 
ton.  D.O^  tnuMmlttlng  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  tbe  Aeting  ArolilTlet  of  tba  United 
States  on  a  lift  of  paper*  and  dooumente  on 
the  fltas  of  eerwal  departments  and  eg^n- 
dee  of  the  Qovemment  which  are  not  need- 
ed In  the  oonduot  of  bualneee  and  ha^  no 
pwnnaaent  value  or  hlstorleal  Intereet.  and 
requeetmg  action  looking  to  their  disposition 
(With  accompanying  papers) ;  to  a  Joint 
Select  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  Diaposltlon  of 
Papers  in  the  XzecutlTe  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Caklson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT   pro   tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  favoring  the  enactment  of  a  eonstltu- 
tlooal  amendment  to  define  the  status  of  re- 
ligion In  relation  to  government;  to  the 
Ck>nunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  relating  to  prayer  In 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


celebration  ot  our  Nation's  200th  annlvenkry. 
^.n^  particularly  to  endorse  and  support  the 
pnqxisal  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  the 
most  eminently  fitting  place  for  the  World's 
Fair  of  1976:  and  be  It  furtber 

Jlesoloed,  That  we  pray  the  approvsl  of 
the  Bureau  of  International  Szhlblllions. 
Paris,  France,  for  the  proposal  of  the  cU|y  of 
Philadelphia  to  serve  as  host  for  said  Wo|-ld's 
Fair  of  1976:  and  that  we  do  also  command 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  preparatloai  for 
participation  on  a  grand  scale  In  said  Wok'ld's 
Fair  of  1978.  as  evidence  of  their  peot>le'8 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all. 

Surely  In  this  coming  bicentennial  jyenr 
of  freedom,  bells  will  ring  all  over  the  world. 
as  did  the  Liberty  Bell  in  PhUadelphlft  in 
1778,  "to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 
Pbect  Hamilton  Goodsklx,  Jr.. 

President  Genetvl. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
UNITED    STATES — ^RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Descendants  of  the  Sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  relating  to  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  United  States, 
and  favoring  the  proposal  that  that  an- 
niversary be  in  the  nature  of  a  world's 
fair  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  In  1976. 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  on  the  historic  date  of  J\ily  4. 
1778,  was  bom  a  new  nation,  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people;  conceived 
In  liberty  and  founded  on  Justice;  a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  ennobling  principles  of 
democracy  and  representative  government — 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  approaching  bicentennial.  In 
1978,  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, as  our  charter  of  Uberty,  will  afford  an 
ocoasloa  for  celebration  and  Jubilation,  not 
only  In  Philadelphia  and  the  United  States, 
but  also  among  all  those  nations  that 
cherish  our  national  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
Justice,  and  of  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  individual  In  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  and 

Whereas  the  etty  of  Philadelphia  is  ex- 
tending to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  its  In- 
vitation to  Join  In  Its  celebration  of  our 
Nation's  bicentennial  in  1976  and  has  pro- 
posed that  this  subUma  anniversary  be  sig- 
naled by  a  great  world's  fair  of  freedom  in 
which  the  virtues  and  blessings  ot  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all  will  be  enshrined  and  ex- 
tolled: Mow,  therefore,  be  It 

Jlesofoctf,  That  we.  the  direct,  bloodline 
descendants  oi  tha  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  declare  our  desire 
and  Intent  to  cooi>erate  In  every  way  In  the 


TaOMAS     GSAHAM, 


Secretary 


I. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEEa 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Commlttfe  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  withi  an 
amendment: 

HH.  7782.  An  act  to  authorize  the  tjecre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  ^ands 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Pk'ince 
Georges  County  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1848) . 

By  Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Comallttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1065.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sectletary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  laud  situ- 
ated In  the  vicinity  of  Unalakleet,  Alaska, 
to  Mrs.  William  E.  Beltz  (Rept.  No.  18^). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committ^  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  asfend- 
ments: 

S.  103.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  thaln- 
taln  the  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit.  Aperi- 
can  River  division.  Central  Valley  ptpject, 
California,  \inder  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Rept.  No.  1859). 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  alternate  rep- 
resentation of  secretarial  officers  on  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Conunlssiosi,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1856). 

By  Mr.  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1543.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies 
of  the  genetics  of  sport  fishes  and  to ;  carry 
out  selective  breeding  of  such  fishes  Qo  de- 
velop strains  with  inherent  attributes  valu- 
able in  programs  of  research,  fish  haAchery 
production,  and  management  of  recresUonal 
fishery  resoxirces   (Rept.  No.  1857). 

By  Mr.  MCGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

Hja.  1171.  An  act  to  assure  continutid  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  from  the  national  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  areas  by  authoriz- 
ing their  appropriate  incidental  or  sece«dary 
use  for  public  recreation  to  the  exteoi  that 
such  use  Is  compatible  with  the  prtmary 
purposes  of  such  areas,  and  for  othelj  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1858) . 

By  Mr.  XNOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments : 

8.  3389.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreigaj  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  through  t^  use 
of  mobile  trade  fairs  (Rept.  No.  1850). 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  (fk^r  Mr. 
BIBI.B) ,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

8.  S428.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoin^nent 
of  Judges  to  the  municipal  court  for  tb|e  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  municipal  court  pf  ap- 


peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia 
(Rept.  No.  1861). 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Commlttae  on 
Lal>or  and  PubUc  Welfare,  without  amand- 
ment: 

8. 3529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1081  with 
regard  to  reimbursement  of  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  account    (Rept.  No. 

1853). 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2937.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  CivU  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  Increases 
In  annuities,  eliminate  the  cation  with  re- 
spect to  certain  survivor  annuities,  and  pro- 
vide for  interchange  of  crediU  between  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  and  the  In- 
surance system  established  by  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (Rept.  No.  1864);  and 

S.  3164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  Increase,  In  the  case 
of  children  attending  school,  from  18  to  21, 
the  maximum  age  for  receiving  benefits  un- 
der such  act  (Rept.  No.  1855) . 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1962— REPORT  OPA  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.   NO.   1852) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  report  for  the  commit- 
tee a  bill  entitled  "Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1962."  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  development  of  mass  transportation 
systems  in  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas  of  our  Nation. 

This  bill  is  a  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings and  consideration  by  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  was  asked  by  the  committee  to  report 
the  bill  today  with  the  hope  that  It  could 
be  given  consideration  for  passage  by  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  opportimity. 
Committee  prints  were  prepared  on  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  committee,  and 
copies  are  available  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  any  Senator  who  may 
want  to  read  the  bill  in  detail  prior  to  its 
being  printed  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  the  bill  be 
included  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  individual  views  of  Senators  Robxrt- 
soN,  Cafehart,  and  Bush,  members  of 
the  committee,  with  respect  to  the  bill 
may  be  filed  as  late  as  midnight  tonight. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  views  may  be  included 
as  a  part  of  the  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey:  Is  the  report  ready? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
report  is  ready.  I  believe  the  materials 
are  in  the  committee  room.    The  report 


will  be  printed  tonight,  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  minority  leader  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  3615)  to  authorise  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems, both  public  and  private,  in  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 

calendar. 

ExHisn  I 

Section-bt-Ssction  Sum  mart  or  TTesan  Mass 
Tkanspo«tatiok  Act  of  19«2 

Section  1.  Title  of  bUl:  "Urban  Mass 
TransporUtlon  Act  of  1962." 

Section  2.   (a)    Findings,   (b)    purposes. 

Section  3.   Federal   financial   assistance. 

(a)  Eligibility  for  assistance: 

EUlglble  applicants:  States  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies  and  agencies  thereof.  Applicants 
must  have  or  will  have  (a)  the  legal,  fi- 
nancial, and  technical  capacity  to  carry  out 
proposed  project  and  (b)  satisfactory  con- 
tinuing control  of  use  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment; with  respect  to  private  mass  trans- 
portation companies,  applicant  shall  give 
full  consideration  to  such  continuing  control 
being  exercised  by  an  existing  regulatory 
agency. 

Eligible  projects:  Facilities  and  equip- 
ment, acquired,  constructed,  reconstructed 
and  Improved,  for  use  In  mass  transp>ortatlon 
service  in  urban  areas  (Including  commuter 
service  Into  or  between  such  areas)  and  in 
coordinating  such  services  with  highway  and 
other  transportation  in  such  areas.  (No 
funds  shall  be  used  for  payment  of  ordi- 
nary governmental  or  nonproject  operating 
expenses ) . 

Eligible  facilities  and  equipment:  Any 
real  or  personal  property  including  land 
(but  not  public  highways),  buses  and  other 
rolling  stock,  needed  for  an  efficient  and 
coordinated    mass    transportation    system. 

(b)  Compensation  to  private  companies: 
No  grants  or  loan  shall  be  made  for  a  proj- 
ect involving  acquisition  of  facilities  or 
property  of  private  enteriwlse  motor  transit 
systems  unless  (1)  such  assistance  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  program  for  a  unified  coordinated 
urban  transportation  system;  (2)  the  pro- 
gram provides  for  participation  of  private 
mass  transportation  companies  to  the  maxi- 
miun  extent  feasible;  and  (3)  Just  compen- 
sation will  be  paid  to  such  companies  for 
their  franchises  or  property  to  the  extent 
required  by  applicable  State   or  local   laws. 

Section   4.  Long-range    program: 

(a)  Planning  requirements:  Complete 
preparation  of  a  program  meeting  criteria 
established  by  the  Administrator  for  a  uni- 
fied coordinated  urban  mass  transportation 
system  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensively 
planned  development  of  the  urban  area, 
encouraging  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
the  participation  of  private  enterprise. 

Grant  Formula : 

Federal  share:  Two-thirds  of  net  project 
cost  (that  portion  of  project  cost  that  can- 
not be  financed  on  reasonable  terms  from 
revenues). 

Local  share:  One-third  of  net  project  cost 
In  cash  from  sources  other  than  Federal 
funds. 

Refiuds:  Refund  of  local  share  permitted 
provided  a  proportional  refund  of  Federal 
share  is  made. 

(b)  Grant  authorization:  Authorizes  Ad- 
ministrator to  enter  Into  contracts  for  grants 
of  up  to  $100  million  upon  enactment;  an 
additional  $200  million  on  July  1,  1963;  and 
an  additional  $200  mUllon  on  July  1.  1904. 
Pull    faith    and    credit    of    United    States 


pledged    upon    contract   i4>proprlations   for 
pa3rments  authorised. 

(c)  Loan  authorisation :  Extends  for  an  in- 
definite period  the  uncommitted  portion  of 
the  S50  mUUon  Treasury  borrowing  author- 
ity under  existing  law.  Loans  are  subject 
to  restrictions  and  limitations  as  provided 
by  the  Public  Facility  Loan  program  (s  term 
of  40  years  and  an  interest  rate  of  3^  per- 
cent at  the  present  time) . 

Loans  would  be  authorlaed  for  projects 
where  private  loans  cannot  be  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms  if  such  loans  would  make 
effective  mass  transportation  possible  with- 
out grant  assistance. 

Section  5.  Emergency  program: 

Eligible  facilities  and  equipment:  Same  as 
the  items  listed  In  section  3  above,  provided 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  their  preserva- 
tion or  provision  and  such  Items  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  required  for  a  long- 
range  program. 

Federal  share :  One-half  of  net  project  cost 
(defined  same  as  In  sec.  4(a)  above)  plus 
additional  one-sixth  of  net  project  cost  If 
long-range  program  planning  requirements 
are  fully  met  within  3  years  after  execu- 
tion of  grant  contract. 

Local  share:  One-half  of  net  projects  cost 
in  cash  or  one- third  If  conditions  of  long- 
range  program  are  met  within  3  years 
after  execution  of  grant  contract. 

Financing :  Grants  or  loans  may  he  used  to 
finance  emergency  program.  Funds  would 
come  from  the  same  authorizations  described 
in   section  4  above. 

Expiration  date:  No  emergency  program 
may  be  entered  Into  on  or  after  July  1,  1965. 

Section  6.  Research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs: 

(a)  Eligibility:  Administrator  authorized 
to  undertake  development  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  all  phases  of  urban  mass 
transportation  which  will  result  in  the  im- 
provement of  mass  transportation  service 
and  needs  at  a  minimum  cost. 

(b)  Financing:  The  unobligated  tialance 
of  the  present  $25  million  demonstration 
grant  authority  would  be  made  available  to 
finance  such  projects,  plus  up  to  $30  million 
of  the  new  $500  million  grant  authority 
under  section  4  above. 

Section  7.  Relocation  requirements  and 
payments : 

(a)  Relocation  program:  Requires  ade- 
quate relocation  for  families  displaced  by 
mass  transportation  programs  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  financial  assistance. 

(b)  Relocation  payments:  Requires  pay- 
ment of  not  to  exceed  $200  to  families,  or 
$3,000  (or  if  greater,  total  certified  actual 
moving  expense)  to  businesses  or  nonprofit 
organizations  for  relocation  expenses.  Fed- 
eral Government  to  reimburse  applicant  for 
full  amount  of  relocation  expenses. 

Section  8.  Coordination  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  highways  and  mass  transportation 
facilities: 

Requires  Administrator  of  HHFA  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  consult  and  exchange 
information  on  proposed   projects  In   urban 

areas. 

Section  9.  Interstate  compacts  to  imple- 
ment comprehensive  tirban  planning: 

Amends  section  701  program  to  authorize 
Interstate  compacts  for  comprehensive  mass 
transportation  planning  purposes  or  for  car- 
rying out  mass  transportation  programs. 

Section  10.  General  provisions: 

(a)  Gives  HHFA  Administrator  the  neces- 
sary functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

(b)  Empowers  the  Administrator  and  the 
Comptroller  General  or  their  representatives 
to  have  access  to  and  audit  the  books  and 
records  of  all  pertinent  contracting  parties. 

(c)  Defines  certain  terms  applicable  to  the 
act. 

(d)  Authorizes  funds  to  t>e  appropriated 
for  administrative  expenses  of  program  and 
funds  appropriated  for  other  than  admin- 


istrative expenses  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

(e)  Provides  a  celling  to  any  one  State 
for  grants  of  12^  pwoent  of  section  4(b) 
autborlaatlon  ($500  million),  ezoept  that 
Administrator  could  distribute  an  addition  a) 
10  percent  of  such  amount  among  States. 

Section  11.  Labor  standards: 

Makes  applicable  the  prevalUtkg  wage  scale 
provisions  of  Davis-Bacon  Act.  and  requires 
that  time  and  one-half  be  paid  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  8  hours  In  any  1  day 
or  40  hours  in  a  workweek.  Also  gives  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  authority  to  issue  regulations 
and  provide  for  enforcement  of  labor  stand- 
ards. 

Section  12.  Air  pollution  control. 

Provides  that  Administrator,  In  approving 
grants  and  loans  shall  tak*  mto  considera- 
tion whether  facilities  and  equipment  will 
be  designed  or  equipped  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol air  pollution  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 


BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  mtro- 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred sus  follows : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  3615.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  both  public  and  private, 
in  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wnxiaacs  of  New. 
Jersey    when    he    reported    the    above    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  3616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  highway  use  tax  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain truclLB  and  other  vehicles  which  are  used* 
primarily  for  hauling  unprocessed  farm  and 
forest  products  from  their  place  of  produc- 
tion to  market  or  mill;  and 

S.  3617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  abatement 
of  certain  penalties  and  mterest  otherwise 
payable  with  respect  to  the  highway  use  tax 
in  the  case  of  certain  motor  vehicles  used 
primarily  for  hauling  unprocessed  farm  and 
forest  products  from  their  place  pf  produc- 
tion to  market  or  mill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU: 

S.  3618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  is  totally  disabled;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randou^)  : 

S.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  actual  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  the  West  Virginia  Centennial  Celebration; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ptn.- 
BKiGHT,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  : 

S.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  period  from  Novonber  ae.  1062, 
through  December  2,  1902,  as  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clakk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Jomt  resolution,  which 
api>ear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


DESIGNATION  OP  NATIONAL  C?DL- 
TURAL  CENTER  WEEK 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  on  bdxalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas   [Mr.    PuLBUOBTl,    the   distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Massachusetts 
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[Mr.  SALTomrrAU.].  and  myself.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appn^Tilate  reference,  a  Joint 
reaotutkm  authoridng  the  President  of 
tba  United  States  to  designate  the  period 
from  Norember  26  through  December  2. 
1962,  M  Natiosial  Cultural  Center  Week. 
The  National  Cultural  Center,  on 
whose  Board  of  Trustees  my  two  col- 
leagues and  I  sit.  has.  since  Its  inception 
in  1958,  been  stniggling  with  two  prob- 
lems. 

The  first  is  that  of  developing  its  pro- 
gram to  carry  out  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Center  serve  as  a  national 
forum  of  the  arts.  The  Center  is  en- 
deavoring to  develop  programs  which 
will  ssrmboUze  the  importance  of  the  arts 
in  our  national  environment  and  will  re- 
late the  National  Cultiiral  Center  to  the 
entire  country,  so  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  the  art  of  every  segment  of 
American  society  and  every  geographic 
area. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  raising 
funds  to  plan,  build,  and  operate  the 
Center— a  task  which  Congress  left  sole- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 
The  tnistees  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  have  planned  a  nationwide  fund- 
raising  campaign,  to  allow  the  American 
people  to  express  their  support  for  this 
Inatltution. 

This  fimdraising  program  will  reach 
a  climax  on  November  29.  1962,  in  a 
coast-to-coast  closed-circuit  telecast  en- 
titled "An  American  Pageant  of  the 
Arts."  which  will  be  a  presentation  of  the 
regional  art  of  our  national  heritage; 
and  from  which  local  sponsoring  com- 
mittees will  keep  up  to  50  perecnt  of  the 
proceeds.  This  dual  support  of  both  na- 
tional and  local  cultural  institutions  is 
in  keeping  with  the  Center's  intentions 
of  strengthening  cultural  organizations 
everywhere. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
porting this  measiire  as  evidence  of  ovar 
bipartisan  support  for  the  realization  of 
the  National  Cultiural  Center  and  its 
goals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  214) 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  period  from  No- 
vember 26,  1962,  through  Decanber  2, 
1962,  as  National  Cultural  Center  Week, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself, 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1^62— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  bend 
to  the  desk  eight  amendments  to  |H.R 
11970,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  11962 
for  printing  under  the  rule  andl  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  retnaln 
on  the  table  imtil  the  end  of  business 
on  August  10,  in  the  event  any  of  mfn  col- 
leagues desire  to  join  me  in  sponsoring 
any  of  them.  I  am  pleased  to  stat«i  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Vimigia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  joining  me 
in  sponsoring  the  last  amendment  Which 
would  set  up  a  council  of  advisers  pom 
major  industry,  agriculture  and  labor 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  giving  co^nsel 
and  advice  to  our  trade  negotiators. 

An  August  9,  this  Thursday,  I  ishall 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Piltance 
to  discuss  these  proposed  amendiiients 
in  detail.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  con- 
fine myself  today  to  saying  only  that  I 
support  the  objectives  of  the  Presi4ent's 
trade  program  and  that  these  proposals 
are  intended  to  improve  its  ability  to 
serve  the  domestic  and  foreign  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States.  These  pro- 
posed amendments  are  intended  to 
strengthen  the  program  of  trade  expan- 
sion. Indeed,  the  challenges  facLajg  our 
Nation  are  so  great  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford halfhearted  forays  into  foreign 
economic  policy.  We  must  place  all  of 
our  strength  and  capacity  into  the  Jneet- 
ing  of  these  challenges. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimousj  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  these  eight 
amendments  and  a  brief  summary  ex- 
planation of  them  printed  In  the  HflscoRD 
at  this  point. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  R|ecord 
an  explanation  of  the  importance  6f  the 
amendments,  so  that  any  who  vi^sh  to 
join  me,  may  notify  me  in  advance  of 
the  10th  of  their  desire  to  join. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ajjiend- 
ments  and  explanations  were  ordeted  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follcjws: 


STRENGTH  OP  THE  MILITARY  AND 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMIES — ^AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7913)  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  bring  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
up  to  fun  fllrength,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14,  on  page  (,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"CHAPTXa  2 — SPXCUL  AUTHOBrTT  WITH  I^PICT 
TO  rULLT  DEVELOPED  COCtNTRIIS 
OB  AREAS 

"Sec.  ail.  Basic  Axtthoritt. 

"(a)  The  President  may.  In  carrytng  out 
any  trade  agreement  with  fully  de«|eloped 
countries  or  areas,  issue  proclamation^  as  to 
articles  or  categories  of  articles  withn^ut  re- 
gard to  the  limitation  expressed  In  Section 
201(b)(1):  Provided.  That  the  mo>^  sub- 
stantial concessions  shall  be  made  oaj  prod- 
ucts of  industries  which  the  Presidt^t  de- 
termines to  have  the  greatest  demoiattrated 
capacity  and  potential  for  export  ezMinslon 
and  the  greatest  growth  potentlAjl  and 
highest  productivity. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  chapter,  thi^  term 
'fully  developed  country  or  area'  metbs  (i; 
the   European   Economic   Communiti,   and 
(2)    any  other  foreign  coimtry  or  a^ea,  or 
any  group  of  such  countries  or  areas 
ing  as  a  customs  union  or  free   tri 
sociation  (othw  than  any  coimtry 
described  In  section  231)   which  tha  Presi- 
dent has.  by  Executive  order,  deslgnfited  as 


a  fully  developed  country  or  area:  Provided, 
That  such  an  executive  order  shaU  hav* 
been  in  effect  for  at  least  180  days  prior  to 
the  entering  Into  of  any  trade  agreement 
with  respect  to  which  the  provlaloDs  of  sub- 
section (a)  arc  applicable.  In  making  any 
such  designation  the  President  shall  con- 
sider the  output  per  worker  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  the  extent  of  manufac- 
tiirlng  activity  In  the  country  or  area  tc  be 
considered  for  such  designation,  as  com- 
pared to  such  output  and  the  extent  of 
such  activity  in  the  United  States." 

On  page  6.  line  15.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  "(c)". 

On  page  6,  lines  20  and  21,  strlk*  out 
"European  Economic  Community"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "fully  developed  coun- 
tries or  areas". 

On  page  7.  strike  out  lines  12  through  15, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  the  fully  developed  countries  or  areas 
have  made  a  commitment  with  respect  to 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  which 
Is  likely  to  assure  access  for  such  article 
to  the  markets  of  such  countries  or  areas." 

On  page  20,  between  lines  12  and  13.  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

B 

"Sec.    253.  Utilization    of    Authoritt    To 
EMTxa  Into  Trade  Acrekmkmts. 

"The  authority  conferred  by  section  201 
(a)  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  be  utilized  by  the  President — 

"  ( 1 )  so  as  to  base  any  concession  made  by 
the  United  States  substantially  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  a  concession  in  obtaining 
the  extension  of  any  concession  made  by 
fully  developed  countries  or  areas  to  the 
United  states  to  aU  other  coxin tries  cm-  areas 
which  are  not  referred  to  In  section  231;  and 

"(2)  in  any  trade  agreements  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  such  authority,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish special  arrangements  (including  the 
lowering  of  tariffs  on  specified  quantities  of 
products  and  the  rendering  of  marketing 
and  servicing  assistance)  to  aid  In  the  de- 
velopment of  stable  and  growing  markets  in 
fully  developed  countries  or  areas  for  the 
products  of  other  countries  or  areas  which 
are  not  referred  to  in  section  231  with  a 
minimum  of  economic  dislocation  and  a 
maximum  of  economic  benefit  to  such  mar- 
kets." 

On  page  20,  Une  13,  strike  out  "253"  and 
Insert  "254". 

On  page  20.  line  15,  strike  out  "254"  and 
Insert  "255". 

On  page  21.  Une  18.  strike  out  "254"  aiKl 
Insert  "265". 

On  page  21.  Une  22,  strike  out  "253"  and 
insert  "254". 

On  page  22,  line  4,  strike  out  "256"  and 
Insert  "2S6". 

On  page  22,  line  15.  strike  out  "256"  and 
Insert  "257". 

On  page  24,  between  lines  12  and  IS,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(8)  The  term  'fully  developed  country 
or  area'  means  (A)  the  European  Sconomlc 
Community,  and  (B)  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try or  area,  or  any  group  of  such  countries 
or  areas  operating  as  a  customs  xinlon  or  free 
trade  association  (other  than  any  country 
or  area  described  In  section  231)  which  the 
President  has,  by  Executive  order,  designated 
as  a  fully  developed  country  or  area.  In 
making  any  such  designation  the  President 
shall  consider  the  output  per  worker  en- 
gsiged  in  manufacturing  and  the  extent  of 
manufacturing  activity  in  the  covintry  or 
area  to  be  considered  for  such  designation, 
as  compared  to  such  output  and  the  extent 
of  such  activity  in  the  United  States." 

On  page  24,  line  IS,  strike  out  "257"  and 
insert  "258". 
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Itnee  U  and  U.  In- 
••  toOows: 


"SK.  2&S. 


UxTUBAnoM  or  Autbomtt  To  Km- 
*B  lano  Taukam.  fliissiifn> 

"It  la  the  atom  of  tbe  nriiisi  iwi  that  the 


President  should  utUlae  the  aothoclty  oon- 
ferrcd  by  MCtlon  aoi(a)  to  negoUate  aa 
sgreesnent  under  which  aU  oooatrta 
Ing  trade  u:inrMBli.«B  pnnnant  to 
agreemenu  entered  into,  and  all  eontractlng 
parties  to  tfce  Ocneral  Agreensent  on  TartCs 
and  Trade,  report  annually  to  the  appropri- 
ate organ  eetabUsbed  pursuant  to  aald  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  pronraas  achlCTed  In 
(1)  ImproTing  working  conditions  In  tboee 
industries  the  products  of  which  have  been 
subject  to  Buch  concessions,  and  (2)  raising 
living  standards  in  those  countrtss  or  areas 
which  are  dependent  on  such  indurtrtes." 

On  page  20,  Une  IS.  strike  out  "2fiS  '  and 
insert  "254". 

On  page  20,  Une  IS.  strike  out  "254"  azul 
Insert  "266-. 

On  page  21.  line  IS.  strike  out  "aM"  and 
Insert  "255". 

On  page  21.  line  22.  strike  out  "2SS"  and 
Insert  "254". 

On  page  22.  line  4.  strike  out  "255''  and 
insert  "256". 

On  page  aX  Une  15.  strike  out  "254"  and 
insert  "257". 

On  page  24.  line  IS,  strike  out  "257"  and 
Insert  "258". 

On  pAge  10.  Une  18.  strike  o«tt  "tolerance 
of  intcmatlcmal  cartels"  and  Inacrt  in  Ilea 
thereof  "Infringements  of  United  State*  pat- 
ents, oopyrlghtt.  or  registered  trademarks, 
or  toloranoe  of  such  Infringements  or  of 
International  cartels". 

On  page  33.  between  llnei  12  and  13.  in- 
sert a  new  section  as  f oUows : 

"Sac.  SOS.  TgrnaoMATtom  or  AuTBOarrT  to  la- 
svx  CaaiiriLAm  or  Bucihlitt. 


"(a)  No  oertUieatlon  of  ellgibiUty  shaO  be 
Issued  under  section  303  with  respect  to  any 
firm  or  group  of  workers  after  June  SO.  1974, 
or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Oongrees  may  by 
oonc\irrent  resolution  preeeribe. 

"(b)  The  termlnatloo  of  the  authority  to 
Issue  oertULeatlons  of  eliglbmty.  as  provided 
in  Bubeectlon  (a),  shall  not  affect  the  til- 
gibUlty  of  any  firm  or  worker  to  apply  for 
or  to  receive  adjustment  assistance  pursuant 
to  a  certlflcatlon  of  eliglbmty  dtUy  Issued 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  termination.'* 


On  page  75.  line  5.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "Such  report  ahaU  also  show 
the  amount  of  funds  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  sections  S  12(d)  and 
337  and  have  been  expended  or  committed 
for  each  type  of  adjustment  aaslstance  au- 
thorized toy  chaptMs  2  and  3  of  title  m." 

a 

On  page  75.  between  lines  21  and  22.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(d)  The  Tariff  Cocnmlsalon  shaU  bring 
up  to  date  and  publish,  at  intervals  of  not 
to  exceed  fire  years,  the  'Summaries  of  Tar- 
iff Information'." 

H 

On  page  18,  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)(1)  The  Special  RepreeenUUve  for 
Trade  Negotiations  shall  appoint  a  Council 
of  Advisers  which  shaU  consist  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  appointive  members  to  be  selected 
from  the  major  organisations  In  the  United 
SUtes  repreeentlng  industry,  agriculture, 
and  Ubor.  Xn  addlUon,  the  nongineahTiiBl 
delegates  to  negotiations,  selected  purstunt 

CVm Ml 


to  aeetlan  24S.  shall,  during  any  period  In 
which  they  are  aecredlted  memben  of  a 
United  States  rtslegattoa  to  any  asgoOatton 
under  this  UUe.  serve  as  ex  oOkto 
of  such  ooufkdl.  The  «p«^»1 
tlve  shaU  seifs  as  chairman  of  wadti  couxMlL 
Memhen  appointed  to  such  council,  while 
attending  meetings  or  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  perfotasaxkce  of  their  duties  as  aacm- 
bcrs  of  the  oouncU,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  and  relmbursenteBt  as 
rnovlded  in  section  401(3).  aixl  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1003  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1»58  (20  U.S.C.  583)  shall 
apply  to  such  membera. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Council  of  Advisers 
shall  give  advice  and  counsel  with  retpect 
to  products  of  direct  Interest  to  them  to 
members  of  any  United  States  delegation  to 
negotiations  under  this  title,  snd  to  the 
United  States  delegates  to  any  other  inter- 
national meeting  dealing  with  modifications 
of  exlatli^  trade  restrictions.  The  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  NegotlatlaQS  shaU 
provide  members  of  the  council  with  siich 
Infomuitlon  with  respect  to  such  negotla- 
ttons  and  meetings  as  he  determines  will  en- 
able sxKh  monbers  to  fully  and  effectively 
discharge  their  functions  under  this  sub- 
section." 


ScicMAaT    or    Axckksicknts    to    thx    Tsads 
ExPAKSZON  Act  or  1983  (HJEL  11970)  Pio- 

POSD  BT   SCNATOt   JaTTTS 

Proposed  amendment  A  would  authorlBS 
the  President  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  a  mu- 
tual basis  with  all  fully  developed  countries 
or  areas  of  the  free  world,  provided  that  the 
most  substantial  conoeasions  are  mads  oa 
the  products  of  the  strongest  VS.  indiistrtea. 
The  determination  by  the  President  of  what 
is  a  fully  developed  country  or  area  shaU 
be  based  on  output  per  worker  engaged  In 
manufacturing  and  on  the  eztoit  of  Indua- 
trlallaatlon.  Agrleultiual  products  which 
are  dealt  with  separately  in  HJt.  11970  are 
excluded  from  this  authority. 

Comment:  HJL  11970  authorises  tariff 
elimliuition  only  with  the  European  Eoo- 
nomlc  Conununlty  (EEC),  and  only  In  cate- 
gories of  products  in  which  the  United  States 
and  the  members  of  the  EEC  acootint  for 
80  percent  cr  more  of  world  exports.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  concentration  on  the  EBO 
and  on  present  or  past  levels  of  Interna- 
tional trade  has  three  serious  disadvan- 
tages: (1)  While  the  EEC  members  remove 
trade  barriers  among  themselves,  the  United 
States  could  be  left  in  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  do  so  with  any  nation.  If  the 
EEC  decides  to  shut  us  out  or  If  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  become  a  member  of  the 
KBC;  (3)  effective  UjS.  bargaining  power 
with  the  EEC.  whatever  Its  ocmposltlon. 
would  be  diminished,  if  the  United  States 
were  unable  to  negotiate  for  the  broadest 
possible  concessions  with  other  nations; 
(3)  shaping  negotiating  authority  to  exist- 
ing trade  patterns  places  artificial  and  often 
unrealistic  constraints  on  our  negotiators, 
who  must  bargain  for  future  benefits  in  the 
context  of  rapidly  changing  international 
economic  conditions.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  free  UjS.  trade  policy 
from  overdependenoe  on  the  EEC  and  from 
critMla  patterned  on  a  bygone  era  of  wcn-ld 
trade. 

Proposed  amendment  B  would  direct  the 
President  to  shape  the  nature  of  UJ8.  oon- 
ceesions  to  fully  developed  countries  or  areas 
In  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  extension 
of  most-fsvored-nation  treatment  to  the 
less  developed  nations  from  the  fully  devel- 
oped ones;  would  direct  the  President  to 
utilise  his  negotiating  authority  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  special  ar- 
rangements  tot   the   orderly   expansion   of 


markets  for  the  exports  of  the  Isss  < 
nstlons. 

OoDimeBt:  RJt.  11970  prentdes  tor  no  di- 
rections on  the  nae  of  awthorlty  tor  ttw 
puipoee  of  gettlnc  tbe  ftally  ds^eloiwd  na- 
tions to  share  the  burden  of  provtdtng 
kets  for  the  dcvetoptag  aatkMM 
which  the  United  States  has  bean  oairylng 
to  a  large  extent  atone.  Tbe  two  parts  of 
this  rTopoetd  amendment  are  designed  to 
aooacnpUA  this  either  through  a  multUater- 
allBstloQ  of  moet-favored-natloo  treatment 
or  through  special  arranceBsenta  on  a  multl- 
Uteral  basts    or  both. 

Proposed  amendment  C  would  ca^uesa  the 
sense  of  the  OoDgiess  that  the  President 
enter  into  agreements  with  all  our  trading 
partners  for  the  submission  of  annual  re- 
ports to  an  organ  of  the  Oeneral  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT) ,  on  the  peog- 
rees  achieved  In  raising  wage  and  Itvlng 
standards. 

Comment:  This  proposed  amendment  Is 
designed  to  facllitete  the  eeoalatlon  of 
International  labor  standards  and  to  place 
greater  pressure  on  exporting  itatlaBs  to  re- 
frain from  subsldlstng  their  exports  through 
artificiaUy  depressed  wages,  "nus  Wen  was 
suggested  by  the  ARj-CIO  dtiegatlon  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Trade  Union  SeetlQB  of  the 
yuiuiwau  Productivity  Agency  In  Mareh 
1000.  It  also  reAects  the  prlndpte  of  pro- 
poaate  made  by  George  Ifeany.  president  of 
the  AFL-CTO.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Seiuite  Finance  Committee  on  July  34.  1963. 
Proposed  amendment  D  vrould  specify  in- 
fringements of  U.S.  patents,  oopyrl|^ts  aitd 
registered  trademarks  as  actions  nnjustlfl- 
ably  restricting  T3S.  coDimeros  and  as  oauM 
for  retaliatory  acUon  by  the  United  Statea. 
Coounent:  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  problam 
of  pntenta.  etc..  has  ever  been  considered 
in  a  meaningful  way  in  the  context  of  our 
trade  poUcy.  Tet.  Infringements  of  theaa 
Uhlttd  States  held  rights  hare  materially 
interferred  with  our  ability  to  export  and 
have  even  resulted  in  the  UA.  Oovemment's 
purchasB.  under  the  statutory  retiulrHBcnt 
to  buy  at  the  lowest  price,  of  foreign  goods 
made  aooordlng  to  pliiated  patenta. 

Propoaed  amendment  B  would  provide  for 
a  termination  date  for  the  certlflcatlon  of 
firms  and  workers  eligible  for  adjustment 
assistance;  would  provide  fbr  such  termina- 
tion through  ooitcurrent  rseolutlon  of  the 
Oongresa. 

Comment:  HJL  11970  has  no  sueh  provi- 
sion for  terminatton  and  no  such  coogiss- 
Bional  control.  I  believe  that  the  termina- 
tion date  of  June  SO.  1974,  provldee  for  a 
reasonable  limit  to  the  program.  It  allows 
for  the  establishment  of  Injury  from  Im- 
ports resulting  from  the  last  stage  of  tariff 
reductions  under  agreements  made  np  to  the 
June  30.  1967.  tannlnatlon  date  of  the  Prasl* 
dent's  negotiating  authority,  plus  3  ad- 
ditional years.  Purthermore.  It  seemi  to  tarn 
that  congressional  control  should  be  more 
firmly  established  than  la  contemplated  by 
the  "open  end"  authority  for  expendlturee 
In  the  preeent  bill. 

Proposed  amendment  7  would  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  detaUed  report  on  ex- 
pend! tiuee  and  commitments  under  the  ad- 
Justment  assistance  program.  In  connection 
with  the  annual  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  entire  Trade  Expansion  Act  now 
required  by  HJt.  11970. 

Comment:  This  proposed  amendment  Is 
designed  to  pwmlt  stricter  congressional 
oversight  on  the  expenditure  of  adjustment 
assistance  funds  and  would  enable  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  obtain  a  better  per- 
spective on  the  real  implications  of  the  trade 
program  in  terms  of  domestlo  adjustmsats. 

Propossd  amendment  O  would  requirs  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  kssp  up  to  data  and 
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pubU/Bb  mt  least  every  6  years  tlie   "Sum- 
maries <m  Tariff  XnformAtion." 

Comment:  Tliflie  "lummaries"  have  not 
been  publlabed  since  1948  and,  even  though 
the  data  Is  kept  cxirrent  In  the  Tariff  Ck»n- 
mtaslon  flies.  It  Is  difficult  for  students  of 
trade  policy  and  for  Indiistry  to  obtain  this 
data  which  la  vital  to  their  research. 

Proposed  amendment  H  would  establish  a 
council  of  advisers,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  major  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor  groups.  Its  chairman  wo\iId  be  the 
special  representative  fc»r  trade  negotiations 
provided  for  In  section  241  of  HJEl.  11970. 
Congressional  delegates  to  negotiations 
would  be  ex  offlclo  members  of  the  council. 
Any  or  all  members  of  the  council  with  a 
direct  Interest  In  an  article  under  negotia- 
tion wo\ild  have  such  access  to  UJS.  negoti- 
ators as  is  determined  by  the  special  repre- 
sentative to  be  necessary  to  gtve  advice  and 
information  to  the  negotiators.  Members  of 
the  council  would  receive  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance while  serving. 

C<»nment:  H.R.  11970  does  not  appear  to 
provide  the  statxis  for  representatives  of  the 
private  sector,  necessary  for  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  the  detailed  knowledge  of  trade  and 
economic  conditions  which  these  representa- 
tives dispose  of.  I  believe  that  this  proposed 
amendment  would  give  them  the  necessary 
status  without  subjecting  our  trade  negoti- 
ators to  undue  pressxire  frc«n  special  in- 
terests. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  lie  on  the  desk  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


Willauer  was  among  the  first  of  our  jen- 
voys  in  the  Caribbean  area  to  sense  Ithe 
true  nature  of  Fidel  Castro's  govemaient 
in  Cuba,  and  urged  that  our  Oovernnoient 
speak  out  against  it. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  University, 
Mr.  Willauer  received  his  law  degree  at 
Harvard  University.  Following  his  gnad- 
uation  from  Harvard,  he  joined  the  Bos- 
ton firm  of  Bingham,  Dana  St  Gojuld, 
where  he  specialized  in  admiralty  Jaw. 
Later  he  was  employed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Federal  Power  Comijiis- 
sion. 

Dvu-ing  World  War  II  he  worked  toiget 
support  for  Gen.  Claire  Chennaulf s  "fly- 
ing Tigers,  which  flew  supplies  f  romi  In- 
dia to  China,  and  In  1946  he  and  General 
Chennault  established  the  Civil  Air 
Transport  Co.  Mr.  Willauer  became 
president  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  that  company.  During  the 
Korean  conflict  this  group  helped  n^ove 
supplies  Into  Korea.  He  resigned  ttom 
the  organization  in  1954,  when  PresUflent 
Eisenhower  ap];x)inted  him  Ambass<idor 
to  Honduras. 

I  knew  Mr.  Willauer  and  respected  his 
judgment.  His  passing  is  a  serious  loss 
to  the  Nation. 

To  his  wife,  the  former  Louise  Kijapp 
Russell  of  Nantucket,  his  son  WhJlting 
Russell  Willauer  of  Washington,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Peter  W.  Nash  of  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Saltonstall  and  I 
tend  our  sympathy. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  TRADING  WITH  THE 
ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  the  S^iate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  propcNsals  to  amend  section  9(a)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  at 
10:30  ajn.  on  Wednesday,  August  22. 
1962.  In  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Only  Government  witnesses 
will  be  heard  on  this  day. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
"Ready  Reference  Guide  to  Senate  Press 
Aides,"  pubUshed  in  the  July  1962  issue  of 
the  National  Publisher. 


ex- 


DEATH   OP  FORMER  AMBASSADOR 
WHITING  WILLAUER 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  death  of  Whiting  Willauer  at 
his  sxmimer  home  on  Nantucket  Island, 
Mass.,  on  Monday,  the  Nation  lost  an 
outstanding  public  servant  who  made 
important  contributions  to  his  country, 
especially  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Willauer  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Honduras  from  1954  to  1958.  and  then 
became  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica,  where 
he  remained  imtil  1960.  He  also  served 
as  a  special  assistant  to  former  Secretary 
Of  State  Christian  Herter.    Ambassador 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RELIGIION 
CLAUSE  OF  THE  FIRST  AMIp^JD- 
MENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Cjiar- 
lotte  News,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  carrljed  a 
very  thoughtful  editorial  entitled 
"Church  and  State:  Why  the  People 
Shoiild  Define  the  First  Amendment"  in 
its  issue  of  July  12,  1962.  This  editorial 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  for  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  various  resolu- 
tions to  amend  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  first  amendment  by  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  ia  the 
Engel  case.  For  this  reason,  I  ask  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  at  this  polht  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit|orial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Chtjuch  and  State:  Why  the  People  S|>ould 
DcrtNE  THE  First  Amendment 
Reaction  to  the  Supreme  Court  detision 
on  prayer  In  public  schools  brealcs  Idown 
roughly  into  three  categories:  (1)  "those 
content  ¥rlth  the  decision  and  Its  implica- 
tions of  a  religiously  sterile  state.  (2)  Those 
concerned  by  the  decision,  as  exemplliled  by 
our  morning  contemporary,  but  conttjnt  to 
accept  it.  (3)  Those  concerned,  as  the! News 
la,  to  the  point  of  favoring  positive  consid- 
eration of  a  constitutional  amendmtht  to 
protect  governmental  recognition  of  tBie  Na- 
tion's pervasive  and  immensely  valuable  re- 
ligious tradition.  Because  of  the  Importance 
of  the  question,  and  the  community's  inter- 
est, we  think  it  worthwhile  to  consld<^r  the 
amendment  question  from  both  sides, 


The  argument  for  acceptance  of  the  de- 
cision is  pinned  to  the  claim  that,  in  the 
Regents  Prayer  case,  the  Court  made  a  narrow 
decision  or,  as  the  Observer  puts  it,  a  rela- 
tively narrow  decision.  It  is  said  In  addi- 
tion that  debate  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  be  divisive  in  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety such  as  ours.  This  latter,  of  course, 
is  a  mere  debater's  point;  all  Issues  of  sub- 
stance are  divisive.  A  mature  democracy 
cannot  draw  back  from  great  questions  in 
fear  of  controversy. 

Certainly  the  Court,  capping  the  divisive 
desegregation  and  reapportionment  cases 
with  provocative  language  in  the  prayer  case, 
shows  no  disposition  toward  reticence.  The 
plea  for  patience  and  restraint,  if  valid  at 
all,  should  more  properly  be  addressed  to 
the  Court  itself. 

The  Court  perforce  la  ingenious  in  leaving 
constitutional  hairs  unspUt  when  it  deems 
avoidance  of  an  issue  the  wiser  course.  It 
waited,  for  example.  68  years  before  finding 
in  the  14th  amendment  a  constitutional 
stricture  against  segregation  of  the  races  in 
education  and,  by  swift  extension,  in  parka, 
swimming  pods,  buses,  pools,  et  cetera. 

The  Court,  in  sum.  has  the  jjower  of  dis- 
cretion In  constitutional  matters;  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  use  that  discretion  wisely  in 
the  prayer  case  cannot  reasonably  be  con- 
verted Into  an  argument  for  timid  accept- 
ance by  responsible  citizens  whose  Intelli- 
gence and  convictions  may  be  offended  by 
the  Court's  holding. 

No,  the  main  argument  for  acceptance  is 
that  the  Court's  decision,  being  relatively 
narrow,  does  not  raise  Issues  worthy  of  con- 
stitutional debate  among  the  citizens  who 
are  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  constitutional 
questions.  And  this  argument,  in  our  opin- 
ion, goes  directly  counter  to  the  evidence;  it 
is  contrary  to  what  the  Court  has  done  and 
said  In  the  few  first  amendment  cases  that 
have  been  decided. 

What  the  Court  Is  about  is  the  process  of 
defining  the  first  amendment  for  the  first 
time  and  establishing  Its  meaning  for  future 
generations.  Moreover,  it  is  asserting  a 
meaning  In  a  sensitive  field  that  is  contrary 
to  what  Justice  Reed  once  called  the  ac- 
cepted habits  of  our  people,  and  doing  so  In 
a  manner  capable  of  upsetting  practices 
embedded  in  our  society  by  many  years  of 
experience.  Now,  of  course,  the  Court  up- 
sets traditions  in  many  fields;  it  must  do  so 
if  the  Constitution  is  to  remain  a  living 
document.  And  it  would  be  unthinkable 
to  propose  that  the  people  intervene  in 
murky  matters  such  as  taxation,  criminal 
procedures,  or  International  tigreements. 

But  for  two  principal  reasons,  the  present 
Court  cannot  claim  any  overriding  com- 
petence in  deciding  the  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment : 

1.  The  Court  is  without  the  guidance  of  a 
body  of  precedent.  Rather  than  drawing 
up>on  the  distillation  of  decades  or  argument 
and  thought,  the  Justices  are  relying  upon 
their  own  opinions  plus  those  lay  views  to 
which  they  may  cleave.  Because  the  first 
significant  first  amendment  case  came  to  the 
Court  In  1947,  Justice  Black  cannot  quote 
Marshall.  Holmes,  Brandels,  or  any  of  the 
other  great  shapers  of  constitutional  doc- 
trine. Justice  Black  quotes  Justice  Black. 
And  Justice  Douglas,  regretting  the  holding 
In  that  Jlrst  case,  Evemon  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, reverses  Justice  Douglas. 

2.  The  Court  Is  without  the  guidance  of 
the  Intent  of  the  framers.  In  the  debates 
of  the  constitutional  convention  there  is 
little  evidence  as  to  what  the  framers  meant 
by  an  establishment  of  religion.  What  evi- 
dence there  Is  has  been  sifted  throughly,  of 
course,  but  there  is  nothing  approaching 
agreement  among  scholars  or  lawyers.  Hav- 
ing been  through  It,  Harvard  professor  of 
government  Robert  G.  McClos)cey  notes  that 
one  of  the  most  Impressive  things  about  the 
literature  on  the  subject  is  the  comparative 
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ease  with  which  each  piurtlsan  demolishes  the 
positive  arguments  of  his  opponents  and  the 
corresponding  dlffculty  each  has  in  estab- 
lishing his  own  Interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment's intention  on  irrefutable  g-ound. 

Finally,  we  return  to  the  phrase  "narrow 
decision"  and  ask  what  that  mm^n^ — if  any- 
thing. John  MarshaU,  deciding  to  reqxilre 
then  Secretary  of  State  James  Madison  to 
deliver  papers  of  appointment  to  two  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  (JIfarburv  v.  Madison.  leOS) 
established  tne  Sup-erne  Court's  right  to  re- 
view acts  of  the  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures. In  upholding  conviction  of  a  man  for 
selling  lottery  tickets  (Co^iens  v.  Virfflnia, 
1821)  Marshall  established  the  right  of  a 
citizen  convicted  In  a  State  court  to  carry 
his  case  Into  Federal  coiirts. 

All  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  narrow 
In  the  sense  that  they  pronounce  uixin  a 
specific  question  posed  by  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals. In  the  original  desegregation  de- 
cision (Broicn  V.  Board  of  Education.  1964) 
the  Court  specifically  ordered  the  admission 
of  a  few  Nejro  children  to  a  few  schools. 
The  Important  question  Is  not  the  decision, 
but  the  doctilne,  which  the  decision  asserts. 

Our  reading  of  the  first  amendment  cases 
convinces  \ii — barring  amendment  or  the 
meaningful  assertion  of  opposition  through 
consideration  of  an  amendment — that  the 
Court  Lb  framing,  and  will  continue  to  frame, 
a  doctrine  of  rigid  and  absolute  separation 
of  church  and  state.  J\istlca  Black,  to  be 
sxire,  has  not  yet  accepted  Justice  Douglas' 
radical  strictures  against  the  employment 
of  chaplains,  for  example,  but  he  is  coming 
that  way  fast  enough  under  his  own  mo- 
mentum. Norfolk  Ledger-Star  Editor  Wil- 
liam Fltzpatrlck,  a  close  student  of  the 
Constitution,  notes  correctly  "the  general 
expectation  •  •  •  that  the  Court  decision 
(on  prayer)  wUl  reach  to  all  rellglotu  expres- 
sion in  the  public  schools." 

With  the  deepest  respect  for  the  indis- 
pensable institution  that  is  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  submit  that  it  Is  entirely  proper 
for  the  people  to  participate  in  defining  the 
first  amendnr^ent  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  To  disagree  with  the  Court  is  not 
to  attack  or  demean  it.  The  12  amendments 
following  those  embodied  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are,  some  of  them,  of  far  Iras  con- 
sequence than  the  question  of  whether  the 
Nation  will  continue  to  recognize  the  Influ- 
ence ot  religion  on  Its  origins  and  its  history 
In  a  time  of  great  testing  with  a  fanatic 
philosophy  of  materialism. 

Whether  or  not  Mecklenburgera  favor  or 
disapprove  ccnslderatlon  of  an  amendment, 
they  deserve  to  know  that  the  Coxirt  has 
made  no  narrow  decision:  indeed,  that  such 
a  decision  Is  highly  Improbable,  if  not  Im- 
possible, in  the  barely  touched  field  of  the 
first  amendment. 


BIRTHDAY  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
SE3^ATOR   JOE   H.   BOTTOM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  his  many  old  friends  In  South 
Dakota  and  his  many  new  friends  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  that  South  Da- 
kota's Junior  Senator.  Joi  Bottuii,  Is 
today  celebrating  his  59th  birthday. 

I  think  it  is  highly  appropriate  that 
on  the  occasion  of  his  59th  birthday 
Senator  Bottuic  no  longer  wears  the 
manUe  of  the  "baby  Senator"  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  on  this  occasion 
he  moves  up  one  notch  on  the  impor- 
tant ladder  of  seniority. 

I  suspect  that,  due  to  the  tragic  and 
unfortunate  passing  of  our  beloved 
friend,  Henry  Dworshak.  Jo«  Bottux 
will  go  down  In  history  with  one  desig- 
nation attached  to  his  name,  at  least. 
and  that  is  that  he  has  been  the  bearer 


of  the  designation  of  "baby  Senator" 
probably  for  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  any  other  Senator  who  has  taken 
the  oath  of  office,  because  it  was  less 
than  3  weeks  ago  that  his  name  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. 

Blr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  take  it  the  Senator  Is 
saying  that  Senator  Bottum  is  about 
the  Quickest  man  off  the  bottom  in  the 
Senate  for  some  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
He  is  also  a  fast  man  toward  the  top. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
in  conveying  congratulations  to  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bottum]  on  the  occasion  of  his  59th 
birthday.  I  express  the  hope  that  he 
will  continue  to  represent  our  sister 
State,  adjacent  to  my  own  State  of 
Iowa,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  that  he 
win  climb  to  the  top  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  am  glad  to  srleld. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  » 
man  of  great  vigor.  I  know  how  he  com- 
ported himself  when  I  campaigned  In 
that  great  State.  I  know  the  vitality 
and  vigor  he  possesses.  I  am  sure  he 
will  use  it  in  addressing  himself  to  the 
public  business.  May  his  energy  never 
diminish,  even  though  his  years  will  ac- 
cumulate. 

I  congratulate  him, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  UJ3.  Senate  1  year 
from  today  will  salute  my  friend  on  the 
occasion  of  his  next  birthday,  and  that 
he  will  enjoy  the  same  health  and  vigor 
he  now  enjoys.  I  hope  that  he  may 
spend  many  future  birthdays  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  Member  of  the 
Uj3.  Senate. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
very  real  privilege  to  Join  In  congratu- 
lating the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  Senator  Josxph  H.  BoTTxm.  on 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday  anniversary. 

The  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  for 
whom  I  had  the  highest  respect,  used  to 
tell  me  of  Joskph  Bottuv's  remarkaUe 
ability  and  diligence,  and  in  the  short 
time  I  have  known  Senator  Bornm  I 
have  been  highly  impressed  by  the  num- 
ner  in  which  he  has  more  than  lived  up 
to  his  excellent  reputation.  Our  Na- 
tion, as  a  whole,  and  South  Dakota  In 
pcurticular.  are  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  man  In  this  body,  and  I  sincerely  h<^>e 
we  win  be  privileged  to  have  his  services 
for  many  srears. 


FOREIGN  AID  "FUMBLES" 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Racoao  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Davenport  Daily  Times  entitled  "Con- 
gress Fumbles  Its  Opportunity." 


In  the  editorial  Is  presented  the  view 
that  Congress  should  be  a  little  more 
careful  with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  q^ecifically  three  points 
are  made. 

The  first  is  that  expenditures  should  be 
reduced  in  order  to  assist  this  Nation  to 
preserve  its  financial  Int^rity.  The  sec- 
ond Is  that  the  amount  of  foreign  assist- 
ance should  be  reduced  to  alleviate  soine 
of  the  pressure  on  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem.  The  third  is  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  curbing  as- 
sistance to  Communist-dominated  na- 
tions. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  third  point,  the  language 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Congress  does 
place  considerably  more  restrictions  on 
the  President's  powers  to  dispense  aid  to 
Communist  countries  than  heretofore 
existed. 

With  respect  to  the  first  two  points, 
the  Congress  will  have  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  down  when  it  considers  the 
appropriation  bill  relating  to  foreign  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

CoNOaxss    FuicBLKS    Its    Oppobtuhxtt 

President  Kennedy  signed  the  bUl  Wednes- 
day by  which  Congress  authorised  $4,672  mU- 
Uon  in  foreign  aid.  It  was  a  case  of  turning 
the  key  in  the  lock  barring  the  best  oppor- 
tunity the  United  States  had  in  1092  to 
remedy  several  ills. 

There  had  been  signs  earlier  that  Congress 
might  this  time  fuimi  its  re^onslbmty  first 
to  cut  down  on  the  expenditures  which  have 
helped  perpetiiate  the  Nation's  financial 
disorder.  Spedflcally.  In  the  second  plaoe. 
a  reduction  In  foreign  aid  would  help  to 
bring  foreign  payments  near  a  halwnre  which 
would  stem  the  dangerous  outflow  of  gold. 
Third,  the  ch&noe  was  frittarad  away  to  pot 
some  sort  of  a  check  on  the  use  oC  such 
funds  to  benefit  Communist  cotmtrlai. 

On  any  of  the  three  counts,  or  all,  then 
Is  no  question  of  popular  sum>ort.  In  the 
course  of  the  battle  over  the  lestilcUons 
which  were  proposed  and  then  allowvd  to 
be  chopped  from  the  foreign  aid  bill,  there 
was  strange  reasoning  that  some  ot  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  tending  support  be- 
cause they  felt  It  would  be  popular  at  home, 
but  that  they  were  confident  such  limita- 
tions would  not  survive  conference  oommlt- 
tee  action. 

If  this  is  to  be  accepted  ••  rvlUble.  it  re- 
flects an  appaUlng  disregard  upon  tha  part 
of  the  legislators  for  the  will  of  the  peopla 
tiiey  are  supposed  to  represent. 

The    average    American   finds    that   Oon- 
gieasiiian  Johk  M.  Ashbbook.  an  ^ilo 
pubUcan.   made   sense    when   he 
wonder: 

"The  interesting  facet  (of  the  billl  vic- 
tory in  Congreas)  was  tha  fact  that  the 
abUity  to  dispense  tazpayscs'  money  to 
Communist  countries  was  hailed  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  President.  In  many  other  areas 
of  the  coimtry,  this  action  would  be  ac- 
knowledged with  shame." 

This  takes  into  acooiint  tha  plain  fact  that 
aconomle  aaslstanoa  axtendad  thoaa  Bad 
countries  suppoaad  not  to  ba  oomplataly 
imder  tha  domination  of  tb«  Sovlat  does  not 
bring  them  Into  accord  with  tha  United 
States  any  more  than  do  tha  handouts  to 
the  others  looking  for  bribes  not  to  go 
Communist. 

If  the  results  thus  far  mdleate  what  can 
be  expected  of  giving  tha  Prasidant,  who- 
ever ha  may  be.  unfettered  freedom  in  for- 
eign poUcy.  there  is  every  reason  why  Con- 
gress, serving  tha  American  people,  should 
take  a  band. 
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iNTBaRmr  of  the  American 

DOLLAR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  the  lead 
editorial  In  the  Jtdy  2  lasue  of  the  Eve- 
ning World-Herald  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  en- 
titled "Inflation  Push,"  indicates  the 
concern  which  is  increasingly  being  ex- 
pressed in  my  part  of  the  country  over 
the  future  integrity  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  dollar.  I  ask 
unanimous  oraisent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

IXTLATiont  Push 

A  dcHlar  bill  that  has  been  shrunken  to 
about  half  its  original  size  Is  a  Joke  Item 
In  Washington  these  summer  days. 

But  the  shrunken  dollar  is  no  Joke  out- 
side America,  where  the  sudden  deteriora- 
tion of  UJ3.  currency  is  big  news. 

Donald  I.  Rogers,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Trlbxme.  writes: 

"The  outside  world  is  refusing  to  accept 
the  obligations  of  private  firms  that  specify 
payment  In  dollars  after  the  first  of  next 
year." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  European  central 
banks  have  set  December  31  as  the  deadline 
past  which  they  will  no  longer  add  to  their 
holdings  in  dollars. 

Why  0  months? 

That  apparently  is  the  time  which  has 
been  allowed  the  American  Government  to 
improve  its  economic  affairs. 

Etiropeans  are  afraid  of  the  mounting  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  of  signs  that  President  Ken- 
nedy may  stampede  the  United  States  into 
deeper  deficit  spending  and  a  policy  of  low 
Interest  rates. 

Treasury  officials  are  well  aware  of  the 
foreign  preasures.  says  "hSx.  Rogers.  The 
Federal  Reaerve  System  recently  swapped 
currencies  with  countries  which  have  re- 
■erres  of  American  gold  and  balances  of 
American  dollars.  This  swap  provides  par- 
tial and  temporary  restriUnt  against  a 
disastrous  r\ui  on  America's  gold  supply, 
but  it  only  buys  time. 

The  fact,  says  Mr.  Rogers,  is  this:  "Forces 
beyond  political  control  appear  ready  to  place 
a  new.  lower  value  on  the  American  dollar, 
occasioning  further  deep  drains  on  Amer- 
loan  gold  reaerves." 

So  what's  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Rogers,  Senator  Haert  Btsd,  and  others 
urge  that  the  Oovernment  use  the  6-month 
grace  poriod  to  cut  Federal  spending  and  get 
the  Federal  budget  back  in  balance. 

But  this  obviously  is  not  going  to  happen. 
The  Government  ended  the  fiscal  year  Sat- 
urday some  $7  billion  in  the  red.  Spending 
this  fiscal  year  will  be  even  heavier.  Only 
a  complete  reversal  of  fiscal  policy  would 
boUter  the  doUar  by  December  31.  So  some 
kind  of  dollar  devaluatlon^^eems  likely. 

In  the  last  few  days,  says  Mr.  Rogers,  there 
has  been  talk  in  Wall  Street  of  something 
called  simultaneous  revaluation.  It's  a 
glnunick  by  which  European  central  banks 
and.  the  UjB.  Government  would  simultane- 
ously announce  an  upward  revaliiatlon  of 
gold,  perhaps  by  60  percent.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  devaluing  all  the  partici- 
pating currencies. 

It  is  reasoned  that  this  would  take  the 
ciu'se  off  devaluation  of  the  dollar  only.  All 
countries  would  benefit  from  increased  com- 
modity prices.  It  would  take  the  slump  out 
of  the  American  stock  market,  get  money  in 
circulation,  move  prices  swiftly  ahead  of 
wages  so  that  unions  would  be  Justified  in 
demanding  wage  increases. 

In  short,  it  would  create  great  inflationary 
pressures  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the 
United  States,  and  supposedly  would  delay 
the  day  of  reckoning.    There  is  no  sign  that 


Washington  takee  this  simultaneous  revalu*i 
ation  scheme  seriously  at  present,  but  Mr^ 
Rogers  cites  it  as  the  kind  of  thing  that 
may  come  becaxiae  the  administration  refuses 
to  follow  a  course  of  fiscal  prudence. 


I 


"GOLDWATER  THE  JEFPERSONIAN:] 
MR.  CONSERVATIVE"— BOOK  RE- 
VIEW I 
Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  the  Sen^ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  afl 
a  most  eloquent  spokesman  for  conserva^ 
tive   and   Republican   causes,   is  mucl^ 
talked  at>out  and  widely  written  aboutl 
At  present,  if  my  information  is  correctf 
and  I  am  confident  it  is.  there  are  fivi$ 
Goldwater  books  on  the  newsstands  or 
in  the  bookstores.    Two  of  these  are  bat 
the  Senator  himself:   "Conscience  of  ft 
Conservative,"  and  "Why  Not  Victory.* 
Three   have   been  written   about  him  I 
"Freedom  Is  His  Flight  Plan."  by  Stevt 
Shadegg;  "Biography  of  a  Conservative/' 
by  Dean  Smith  and  Robert  Wood;  and 
"Mr.   Conservative,"  by   Jack  Bell,   thfe 
distinguished  dean  of  the  Senate  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  President,  this  thoughtful  and 
provocative  newly  published  volume  bV 
Mr.  Bell  is  being  favorably  reviewed  ana 
enthusiastically  received  by  readers  qt- 
erywhere.  One  such  review,  by  Joe  Beai- 
ham,  the  discerning  political  writer  cif 
the  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Express,  has  juflt 
come  to  my  attention.  It  is  well-turne^ 
and  incisive,  and  I  ask  unanimous  coB)- 
sent,  Mr.  President,  to  have  this  review, 
titled  "Goldwater,  the  Jeffersonian:  Mt- 
Conservative."  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoai), 
as  follows:  jl 

Goldwater  the  Jetteesonian  :  Mb.  ConservI- 

TIVE 

(By  Joe  Benham) 
In  the  realm  of  politics,  one  finds  fetw 
people  able  to  take  a  dispassionate  look  $t 
Babst  Golowatkb,  the  Arizona  businessman- 
tTumed-politician  who  has  become  the  sym- 
bol and  spokesman  of  conservatism.  People 
interested  in  poUtics  either  love  him  or  hate 
him,  as  a  rule.  i 

But  Jack  Bell,  chief  political  writer  ibr 
the  Associated  Press,  has  managed  to  stalid 
back  and  look  at  the  controversial  Goldwat»3» 
without  l>eing  blind  either  to  his  virtues  Or 
to  his  faults,  in  "Mr.  Conservative:  Bas^y 
Gold  water"  (Doubleday). 

And  it's  an  oft-fasclnatlng  picture  that  lie 
paints,  of  an  almost  accidental  recruit  pf 
Republicanism  in  his  youth.  In  whom  "th«fe 
reside  sc»ne  of  the  swashbuckling  qualities  Of 
Theodore  Roosevelt." 

Goldwater,  grandson  of  a  Russian  Jewish 
peddler  who  had  roamed  the  arid  lands  df 
California  and  Arizona,  also  bears  a  resel|i- 
blance  to  one  John  P.  Kennedy,  In  the  view  pf 
Bell,  who  comments:  "They  are  alike  In  thi^lr 
ability  to  arouse  the  emotions  of  the  elec- 
torate •  •  •  the  people  who  back  them  i^re 
for  Jack  Kennedy  or  Barrt  Goldwater." 

Freed  from  newspaper  space  limitations 
and  deadline  pressures.  Bell  takes  a  long  atid 
thoughtful  look  not  only  at  where  Bar^it 
Goldwater  came  from  and  what  he  Is  like, 
but,  more  important,  what  he  stands  for  a|id 
where  he  is  likely  to  go. 

Many  of  the  precepts  of  the  tanned, 
rugged-looking  photographer-fller-folklorist 
are  familiar:  opposition  to  deficit  spendlftg, 
impatience  with  the  failure  of  the  Unltjed 
Nations  to  act  in  sympathy  with  U.S.  aitfas, 
antagonism  toward  labor  racketeers,  oppxJti- 
tion  to  Federal  aid  to  education  and  to  So- 


cialized medicine,  opposition  to  the  growth 
of  centralized  government  at  the  expense  of 
local  and  State  control. 

But  less  weU  known,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  Goldwater,  sometimes  unwilling 
spokesman  for  the  archconservatives  of  the 
Republican  party,  actually  regards  himself 
as  Jeffersonian  Democrat. 

Bell  quotes  him:  "I  would  agree  with  Bob 
La  PoUette  nearly  all  of  the  time,  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  practically  all  of  the  time." 
The  reason  he  is  a  Republican  rather  than 
a  Democrat,  he  says,  is  that  the  Democratic 
party  no  longer  represents  the  ideals  of 
Jefferson. 

"He  is  not  above  suggesting,"  Bell  obeerves, 
"that  the  Democrats  populate  a  war  party 
and  are  mighty  soft  on  communism." 

What  of  the  future?  A  Rockefeller-GoLo- 
WATEB  ticket  Is  by  no  means  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, says  Bell,  with  the  observation  "the 
Democrats  had  demonstrated  with  their 
Kennedy-Johnson  ticket  that  political  cyni- 
cism Is  not  necessarily  repellent  to  the  av- 
erage voter." 


TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR  ROBERT  S. 
KERR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Longvlew,  Tex.,  Daily  News  on  July  31 
gave  editorial  recognition  to  a  man  "na- 
tionally recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  products  of  a  State  re- 
nowned for  its  distinguished  citizen 
leaders." 

The  Longview  Daily  News  was  refer- 
ring to  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Kerr. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  is  a  justi- 
fied and  well-earned  tribute  to  our 
friend  and  colleague.  It  reflects.  I  am 
sure,  the  consensus  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thk  Makings  or  OppoETrrNiTT 
It  Is  seldom  that  more  than  once  during  a 

lifetime  does  the  opportunity  present  Itself 
for  a  man  to  achieve  true  national  greatness. 
U.S.  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma, 
stands  on  the  Oery  threshold  of  such  an  op- 
portunity today. 

Senator  Kerr  is  no  novice,  nor  is  he  with- 
out high  personal  achievement.  He  is  today 
nationally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished products  of  a  State  renowned  for 
its  distinguished  citizen  leaders. 

Now  at  the  peak  of  a  career  that  has 
Included  oversea  military  service  In  the  field 
artillery,  successful  business  and  Industrial 
operations.  Governor  of  his  State,  and  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman.  Senator  Kkxr 
today  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  the 
senior  body  of  the   national  administration. 

It  is  precisely  this  position  of  trust  and 
honor  and  high  responsibility  that  affords 
Senator  Kerr  his  unusual  opportunity.  For, 
standing  as  he  does  in  a  key  position  of 
senatorial  power  and  influence  in  the  high 
councils  of  the  administration,  the  Okla- 
homan  In  the  next  several  days  can  give 
enlightened  direction  to  p>ollcy  for  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  been  sadly  lacking 
In  understanding  and  responsible  direction 
toward  the  business  and  industrial  commu- 
nity— the  basis  on  which  American  strength 
and  progress  rests. 

Senator  Kerrs  unusual  opportunity  arises 
by  virtue  of  his  key  position  concerning  the 
major  questions  of  national  policy  affecting 
the  vital  extractive  Industries — oil  and  gas, 
other  minerals  and  commercial  earth  ele- 
ments of  an  exhaustible  nature. 

One  of  the  major  questions  is  the  neces- 
sity for  greater  protection  for  oil  and  other 
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mineral  induHtries  in  President  Kennedy's 
trade  ezpansic>n  bill.  Senator  Knut  Ijelieves. 
as  do  most  of  the  domestic  leaders  of  theae 
Industries,  that  the  national  security  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  must  be  strengthened.  He 
is  reported  in  news  dispatches  to  believe  that 
technical  changes  in  the  wording  of  the 
security  section  can  achieve  the  desired  se- 
curity, and  he  has  wisely  said  that  any  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  must  be  broad  enough  to 
cover  all  domtistlc  industry. 

The  Oklahoma  Senator,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  U.S.  Senate  con- 
cerning the  minerals  industries  by  reason  of 
his  own  successful  personal  experience,  be- 
lieves the  domestic  oil  indiutry  is  entitled  to 
and  should  be  assured  its  rightful  and  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  domestic  market. 
This  objective  he  hopes  to  achieve  through 
negotiation.  He  makes  it  clear  he  is  going 
to  support  the  trade  bill,  recognizing  na- 
tional needs  and  interests  in  this  direction. 

The  other  major  issue — which  is  not  offl- 
cially  t>efore  tlie  Congress  but  which  is  being 
broadly  considered  in  government  agency 
circles  and  widely  discussed  in  national  news 
media — is  that  of  Federal  tax  treatment  of 
the  minerals  industries. 

The  whole  complicated  field  of  taxation  is 
under  study  and  consideration.  News  and 
opinion  column  theorists  and  comic  pundits 
are  attacking  the  time -proved  principle  of 
depletion  credit  as  a  tax  loophole  which  they 
say  must  be  closed  before  any  tax  reform 
can  l>e  worked  out.  Other  liberal  self- 
anointed  social  reformers  vie  for  hearing  in 
the  rising  din  of  attack  on  depletion.  Some 
even  suggest  that  depletion  be  replaced  by 
a  system  of  Federal  subsidies  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense— a  la  the  Federal  agrlcultiu'al  program. 

President  Kennedy  wisely  baa  not  caUed 
for  abandonment  of  the  depletion  principle. 
Congress  instituted  this  principle  long  ago 
and  has  stood  by  it  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion— while  domestic  industry  has  given  this 
Nation  the  greatest  abundance  of  low-coet 
fuel  and  energy  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  President  wants  the 
Nation  to  go  forward.  One  of  his  chief  alms 
has  been  to  increase  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  He  has  made  some  unfortunate 
blunders.  He  cannot  now  afford  and  would 
not  knowingly  adopt  a  course  that  would 
halt  the  progress  of  nearly  100  minerals  in- 
dustries which  provide  the  basic  employment, 
payrolls,  and  economic  backbone  of  some  35 
States. 

This  is  where  Senator  Kcrr  faces  his  great 
opportunity  Out  of  hU  broad  penonal  ex- 
perience in  business  and  industry,  he  can 
render  the  administration  most  valuable  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  By  his  sklU  as  a  legislator, 
he  can  properly  represent  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  business  and  industry.  Through 
his  knowledge  of  economics,  gained  in  both 
private  businens  and  in  Oovernment,  he  can 
serve  the  consumer  interests  of  the  Nation 
In  an  enlightened  and  effective  nuuiner. 

This  is  a  complicated  and  difficult  assign- 
ment. But  we  believe  Senator  Kxaa  has  the 
experience  and  the  judgment  to  realize 
that — politics  and  social  reform  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — any  solution  of  these 
problems  that  does  not  strengthen  and  safe- 
guard the  vltiil  minerals  industries  is  in 
neither  the  short-term  nor  long-term  pub- 
lic and  national  interest,  and  that  which  Is 
not  In  the  public  and  national  interest  surely 
Is  not  and  never  can  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  good  politics  or  good  reform. 

It  Is  under  just  such  trying  circumstances 
and  such  great  pressures  as  Senator  Kierr 
faces  today  that  men  of  courage  and  faith 
and  dedication  down  through  the  ages  have 
forged  these  characteristics  into  the  stalwart 
stature  of  statesmen.  The  valiant-hearted 
Oklahoman  can  seize  in  these  makings  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  confirm  for  his- 
torians and  posterity  his  right  to  the  eminent 
honor  of  true  statesmanship. 


GKX)D  NEWS  FOR  WEST  CX)AST 
SHIPBUILDINa  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  glorious  autumn  day  over  four  cen- 
turies ago  when  the  Spanish  explorer, 
Cabrillo,  took  tiis  men  ashore  at  San 
Diego,  the  colonization,  growth,  and 
economic  stability  of  my  native  State 
of  California  have  been  influenced  im- 
measurably by  the  sea  which  washes  our 
extended  coastline  and  by  ocean  trans- 
portation. Our  Nation,  likewise,  has 
historically  been  a  nautical  power  since 
the  early  colonists  began  fabricating 
sailing  vessels  of  timbers  from  the  New 
England  forests. 

America's  position  on  the  high  seas 
has  ranged  from  preeminence  during  the 
cUpper-ship  days  to  nearly  disastrous 
inadequacy  to  transport  men  and  sup- 
plies vital  to  the  defense  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  on  distant  fronts  across 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

These  facts  prompted  me  early  this 
session  to  voice  alarm  at  curtailment 
of  the  long-range  program  for  replace- 
ment of  merchant  ships  In  the  face  of 
unmistakable  Russian  determination  to 
become  a  major  ocean  trader. 

The  fiscal  year  1963  budget  items  for 
merchant  marine  construction  now  are 
being  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Shortly,  this  body  will 
have  before  it  the  bill  providing  funds 
for  the  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  the  payment  of  vital  construc- 
tion subsidies  for  replacement  of  ob- 
solescent and  aging  ships. 

Details  of  the  replacement  program 
to  be  carried  out  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  recently  have  been  revised 
and  are  reflected  in  a  supplemental 
budget  estimate  requesting  an  addi- 
tional $144200,000  in  the  disappointing- 
ly small  amount  originally  proposed  to 
Congress. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  upon  Inquiry 
that  this  recent  increase  recognizes  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing new,  faster,  larger  vessels  for  service 
on  the  Pacific.  The  revised  program 
takes  cognizance  of  the  opening  of  po- 
tential new  markets,  intensified  foreign 
competition,  and  prospects  for  expanded 
trade  with  countries  off  our  western 
shores  upon  which  we  have  focused 
ever-increasing  attention  since  our  in- 
volvement in  World  War  U. 

Under  the  supplemental  estimates  now 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, it  is  proposed  to  build  five  ships 
for  the  Pacific  trade.  Originally  none 
were  scheduled  but  following  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  needs  of  commerce,  three 
are  to  be  constructed  for  the  globe - 
girdling  American  President  Lines  and 
two  for  the  American  Mail  Line.  Both 
of  these  companies  are  based  on  and 
operate  services  primarily  from  the  west 
coast. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  total 
planned  construction-differential  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $100  million  for 
ships  to  be  started  in  fiscal  year  1963. 
some  $31  million  is  earmarked  for  those 
intended  for  these  two  Pacific  operators. 

This  is  indeed  good  news  for  Califor- 
nia and  the  entire  West.  It  is  important 
for  the  Nation,  since  the  tempo  of  for- 
eign-flag operations  in  the  Paciflc  has 


stepped  up  greatljLjn  the  postwar  era. 
The  volume  of  commerce  through  Paciflc 
ports  is  mounting.  Within  months,  upon 
completion  of  a  deepwater  channel,  Cali- 
fornia's inland  capital  city,  Sacramento. 
will  have  direct  access  to  the  ocean. 
More  than  10,000  families  on  the  west 
coast  derive  their  living  from  woHe  in 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  industries. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Paciflc  seaboard 
shipyaids  will  be  successful  in  competi- 
tion for  some  of  this  new  construction. 

With  more  modem  ships,  it  should  be 
possible  to  step  up  our  seaborne  com- 
merce with  our  aUies — ^Australia.  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  others — in 
the  distant  reaches  of  the  world  and 
with  the  developing  coimtries  of  Asia,  the 
expanding  populations  of  the  southeast- 
ern Asian  islands,  and  the  Orient.  This 
will  be  significant  to  longshore  workers, 
who  number  some  25.000  in  California 
alone.  It  should  give  new  Impetus  to 
growing  Western  industry  and  to  agri- 
cidture  over  a  wide  area. 

The  increased  emphasis  upon  the  con- 
dition of  our  merchant  fleet  in  the  Pa- 
cific is  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  trade  and  presents  a  challenge  as 
weU  as  an  opportunity  for  California  and 
her  people. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  RUL- 
ING UNFAIR  TO  AMERICAN 
JAPANESE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reglster-Pajaronian  and  Sun  of  Wat- 
sonvillc.  Calif.,  observed  a  few  days  ago: 

No  group  In  American  history,  with  tbm 
possible  exception  of  the  native  Indians, 
was  more  shamefully  treated  than  our  people 
of  Japanese  ancestry  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n. 

I  agree.  I  think  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress agree.  Indeed.  I  think  the  cltlsens 
of  the  United  States  agree. 

It  Is  regrettable,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  now 
seen  fit  to  announce  that  it  will  go  for- 
ward mith  plans  to  levy  a  tax  against 
the  small  moiety  awards  which  were 
made  to  the  American  citizens  of  Japa- 
nese extraction  after  World  War  II.  I 
have  submitted  an  amendment,  cospon- 
sored  by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides,  to  prevent  that  fnxn  happening. 

Kfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  editorial  to  which 
I  have  referred  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricout, 
as  follows: 

iKTKaifAL  Rxvgwux  Eteavicx  Slasbbs  Opbw  a 

WOUWD 

No  group  in  American  history,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  native  Indiana,  was 
more  shamefully  treated  than  our  people  of 
Japanese  ancestry  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n. 

There  was  no  difference,  declared  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  this  area,  between  an 
enemy  alien  and  a  citiaen  descended  from 
immigrants  from  a  coxmtry  then  an  enemy. 
"A  Jap's  a  Jap."  said  Oen.  John  L.  DeWltt. 

And  Oeneral  DeWittI  troops,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  national  administration,  pro- 
ceeded to  clear  the  California  coast  not  only 
of  citizens  of  Japan  but  also  citlaens  of 
the  United  States  whose  ancestor*  hap- 
pened to  be  born  in  Japan.     Our  schools 
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were  partly  emptied,  our  farms  partly  eyac- 
uated.  Wliole  fwnllles  were  torn  from  tbelr 
roots  la  tbla  community,  and  they  were 
Uirown  Into  oonoentratlon  camps  eui^emls- 
tlcally  labeled  "relocation  oentM*." 

There  was  no  need  for  It,  as  a  sober  look 
at  the  record  after  the  war  Indicates.  Not 
a  single  Instance  of  sabotage  or  espionage 
was  detected  In  Hawaii,  not  a  single  act  of 
disloyalty  uncovered  In  Watsonvllle  by  tbe 
FBI  and  Army  agents  who  ruthlessly  turned 
homes  Inside  out,  viewing  with  horror  young 
boys'  .22-callber  rifles  and  their  elders'  an- 
cestral oeranonlal  swords  as  thoug^h  they 
were  about  to  be  used  to  capture  the  city 
hall.    We  know:  we  saw  it. 

Now  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  about 
to  re<q;>en  an  old  wound,  to  offend  once  again 
good  American  citizens  who  proved  their 
'  loyalty  over  and  over  again  In  World  War 
n — families  which  in  some  cases  gave  the 
lives  of  their  sons  in  combat. 

When  the  Japanese  and  Japanese-Ameri- 
can population  was  so  cruelly  Jerked  out  of 
the  Pajaro  Valley  and  other  parts  of  Califor- 
nia at  the  outbreak  of  war,  many  of  this 
group  suffered  measurable  and  admittedly 
unnecessary  financial  loss.  Some  sold  their 
homes  at  panic  prices;  some  left  their  farm 
machinery  and  their  household  goods  on  the 
land. 

After  the  war  ended  and  the  hysteria  was 
over,  a  Congress,  shamefaced  for  us  all,  ac- 
knowledged injustice.  It  passed  the  Evacua- 
tion Claims  Act,  which  only  partially  com- 
pensated the  rudely  handled  Japanese  and 
Japanese-Americans  for  their  provable 
losses. 

The  Nisei  are  back  among  mb  now,  most 
of  them.  They  have  shown  more  forbear- 
ance than  most  of  \is  would  exhibit  under  the 
circumstances;  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  part  of  the  population  it  must 
be  said  that  these  uprooted  Americans  were 
received  back  home  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
cident and  that  they  are  once  again  a  re- 
spected and  accepted  part  of  the  community. 
No  one  begrudged  them  the  small  settlements 
Boxne  of  them  received  from  the  UjS.  Gov- 
ernment— with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
few  despicable  people  who  were  not  above 
theft  and  fraud  at  the  expense  of  the  "re- 
located" Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

And  at  this  point,  when  the  wound  is 
mostly  healed  (although  the  scar  will  remain 
forever  on  the  sensibilities  of  these  people 
and  on  the  conscience  of  America) ,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  brandishes  the  knife. 
It  decrees  now,  17  years  after  war's  end,  that 
these  Indemnity  payments.  Insofar  as  they 
exceeded  the  original  cost  of  the  property, 
are  subject  to  Income  tax,  and  proposes  to 
take  a  put  of  them  back. 

Po-haps  that's  how  it  reads  In  the  book.. 
Perhaps,  as  the  IRS  men  put  it.  there  is  no 
difference  In  the  law  between  an  indemnity 
payment  to  a  shamefully  mistreated  citizen 
yanked  fr<nn  his  home  and  placed  behind 
barbed  wire  and  the  taxpayer  whose  land 
Is  taken  for  a  freeway. 

If  there  isn't  a  difference  in  the  law,  then 
Congress  should  move  speedily  to  draw  a 
line.  The  Kennedy  administration  shows 
great  concern  for  the  rights  of  minorities  in 
Dixie;  let  it  now  move  q)eedlly  to  protect 
the  rights  of  a  minority  in  California.  Let 
the  administration,  as  the  San  Francisco  Kx- 
amlner  has  It,  "put  an  end  to  the  absurdity 
that  Oovermnent  can  admit  a  wrong,  offer 
indemnification  for  It,  and  then  take  it  back 
In  taxes." 

The  story  of  the  miserable  treatment 
meted  out  to  those  of  Japanese  ancestry  in 
California  in  early  1943  was  well  told  In  a 
book  by  Morton  Orodzlns  entitled  "Ameri- 
cans Betrayed."  Let's  hope  he  does  not  find 
It  necessary  to  write  a  sequel. 
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Mr.  KUCHEIi.  Mr.  President,  th^ 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  in  an  edi-^ 
torial  which  was  published  in  that  esti- 
mable newspaper  on  Thursday,  July  19 
states: 

We  believe  the  American  people  are  boun4 
to  get  same  kind  of  health  cost  protection 
through  their  Government,  because  thew 
need  it  and  demand  It.  They  are  not 
frightened  by  the  term  "socialized  medlf 
cine,"  for  It  has  been  tossed  about  much 
too  loosely  by  the  medical  and  Insuranot 
spokesmen. 

The  American  people  want  a  reasonably, 
peaceable,  workable  plan  to  meet  a  very  reti 
and  present  need.  And  they  expyect  thelf 
doctors  and  their  elected  representatives  tO 
find  and  agree  on  such  a  plan. 

I  ccHnmend  a  reading  of  the  editorintl 
to  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  entire  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecorB, 
as  follows:  || 

MzDiCARE — It's  Bound  to  Come 
The  administration's  medical  care  bllfl. 
modified  to  gain  the  support  of  liberal  Re- 
publicans, has  been  killed  for  this  session  0f 
Congress.  The  52-48  vote  In  the  Senate, 
while  close,  was  enough  to  block  any  further 
action  this  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  bUl  on  the  subject  Is  bottled  up  Ijn 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and  Its 
allied  groups  can  chalk  up  a  victory,  for  the 
moment.  Its  reputed  $7  million  lobby  ai^d 
propaganda  fund  was  vised  effectively,  at- 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  political  game  «ls 
it  U  played. 

But  in  the  end  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
Pyrrhic  victory — too  costly  to  bear  repetltloh. 
Congressmen  persuaded  against  their  of|n 
political  Judgment  do  not  always  stay  per- 
suaded next  year,  and  next.  Some  of  tho^ 
won  over  to  the  American  Medical  Assoclii- 
tion's  side  may  be  defeated  In  November.  A 
$7  million  fund  may  not  be  enough  to  as- 
sure victory  in  1963,  and  attempts  to  raise  jit 
may  backfire. 

The  medical  organization  has  won  a  hold- 
ing action,  but  if  It  is  wise  In  strategy  It  wM 
prepare  a  safe  line  of  retreat,  giving  soflie 
ground  in  order  to  avoid  a  rout  In  the  ni^t 
encounter.  It  did  this  when  It  accepted  tpe 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  to  provide  medical  care  flor 
the  elderly  indigent,  last  year. 

It  Is  not  impossible  for  reasonable  men  to 
work  out  some  new  medical  aid  legislation 
that  wUl  go  a  long  way  to  meet  the  health 
insurance  needs  of  millions  of  our  older  citi- 
zens— ^people  who  are  not  indigents,  but  who 
may  speedUy  become  so  if  unprotected 
against  the  increased  health  hazards  of  a(e. 
If  the  American  Medical  Association  te- 
mains  stlffnecked  In  Its  brief  victory,  it  «*111 
see  the  issue  taken  to  the  people  In  blafik- 
and-whlte  terms  by  a  popular  President  who 
has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  k$se 
in  campaigning  for  health  protection  for  l^e 
people. 

There  has  been  complaint  In  some  qu»r- 
ters  about  the  President  applying  pressure 
in  the  effort  to  get  this  medicare  program 
adopted.  The  pressure  he  has  used,  and  can 
use,  is  weak  compared  with  the  pressures 
exerted  by  the  rich  and  powerful  Insuralice 
interests — the  real  strength  behind  tihe 
American  Medical  Association  political  Ac- 
tion movement.  The  doctors  should  paVse 
now  and  consider  whether  they  are  b«dng 
used  by  the  insurance  interests,  pawns  U)  a 


war  over  private  or  public  insurance,  not 
In  a  war  over  private  or  public  medicine. 

The  doctors,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not 
affected  In  the  least  by  the  provisions  of  the 
medicare  bill.  They  were  not  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government,  nor  their  practice  of  medi- 
cine touched  In  any  respect.  The  bill  was 
concerned  only  with  helping  the  aged  meet 
their  hospital  and  nursing  costs.  Any  doc- 
tors who  felt  In  this  a  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  medical  practice  were  simply  deluded  by 
the  propagandists  of  their  own  association 
and  of  the  Insurance  interests. 

If  the  organized  doctors  refuse  to  budge 
over  Government  aid  for  the  people's  health 
security,  and  If  the  Insurance  Interests  con- 
tinue to  use  their  resources  of  wealth  and 
power  to  block  any  public  insurance  at  all 
costs,  the  time  may  come  when  the  people 
will  cry  "a  plague  on  both  your  houses"  and 
demand  both  Government  insurance  and 
Government  medicine. 

We  would  deplore  such  an  outcome.  We 
are  against  true  socialized  medicine,  and 
against  Government  monopoly  of  Insurance. 
We  are  for  effective  partner-combinations 
of  public  and  private  enterprise  In  these  two 
areas,  as  In  various  other  areas  where  pri- 
vate Initiative  and  Government  agencies 
work  together  for  the  mutual  welfare  of 
workers,  employers,  investors,  and  the  public. 
We  believe  the  American  people  are  bound 
to  get  some  kind  of  health  cost  protection 
through  their  Government,  because  they 
need  It  and  demand  it.  They  are  not  fright- 
ened by  the  term  "socialized  medicine,"  for 
It  has  been  tossed  about  much  too  loosely 
by  the  medical  and  insurance  spokesmen. 
They  are  not  wedded  to  the  social  sectu-lty 
system  of  financing  It,  but  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  It  If  this  seems  the  most  work- 
able. The  Saskatchewan  spectacle  has  made 
them  equally  distrustful  of  radical  Govern- 
ment action  and  of  doctors  who  go  on  strike 
against  their  own  patients. 

The  American  people  want  a  reasonable, 
peaceable,  workable  plan  to  meet  a  very  real 
and  present  need.  And  they  expect  their 
doctors  and  their  elected  representatives  to 
find  and  agree  on  such  a  plan. 
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JAMES  H.  KINDELBERGER.  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  BOARD  OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  American  people  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished American  patriot,  James 
Howard  (Dutch)  Kindelberger,  age  67. 
chairman  of  the  t>oard  of  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  Inc..  in  California.  Many 
Senators  called  him  friend.  I  was  proud 
to  do  so.  "Dutch"  Kindelberger  was  one 
of  those  gallant  and  supremely  eflBcient 
and  dedicated  American  businessmen 
who.  dui-ing  the  dark  days  of  the  1930's, 
as  World  War  II  approached,  conceived 
new  means  by  which  the  defense  of  the 
American  people  might  be  greatly 
strengthened. 

During  World  War  11  it  was  "Dutch" 
Kindelberger  who,  with  his  fast-growing 
and  farflung  defense  industry,  created 
such  aircraft  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  the 
Mitchell  bomber  and  the  Mustang  fight- 
er, and  during  the  Korean  war  created 
the  superb  F-86  Sabre  Jet.  Today  the 
amazing  X-15  rocket  plane  has  come 
from  the  mind  of  that  great  man. 

We  have  lost  a  very  great  American. 
The  citizens  of  the  free  world  have  lost 
one  whose  entire  lifetime  was  given  over 
to  providing  strength  for  the  cause  of 


free  peoples  against  Communist  im- 
perialism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle touching  on  the  background  and 
life  of  Mr.  Kindelberger  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  July  28  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KlNDELBOtCEB,     NOBTH     AMBUCAM     CHAIRMAN, 
DiXS 

James  Howard  (Dutch)  Kindelberger,  67, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc..  d^ed  early  Friday  at  his  home, 
14880  Corona  D<>1  Mar.  Pacific  Palisades. 

Death  was  believed  caused  by  congestive 
heart  faUure.  He  had  been  m  several 
months. 

Mr.  Kindelberger  was  one  of  the  great  fig- 
ures of  the  American  aviation  and  aerospace 
industries  and  one  of  the  aircraft  produc- 
tion giants  of  World  War  11. 

He  was  president  of  North  American  from 
its  fledgling  days  in  1936  untU  1M8,  and 
Its  chief  executive  ofllcer  untU   1960. 

TBKMDrOOTTS  OEOWTH 

Under  his  direction  North  American  grew 
from  a  small  Maryland  plant  employing  76 
on  a  single  airplane  to  the  present  $l-biUlon- 
a-year  corporation  employing  96,000  in  6 
divisions,  including  proJecU  in  electronics, 
rocketry,  atomic  energy,  and  space  vehicles. 

Mr  Kindelberger 's  name  was  stamped  on 
the  development  of  such  historymaklng  air- 
craft as  the  Mitchell  bomber  and  Mustang 
fighter  of  World  War  n,  the  F-88  Sabre  Jets 
of  the  Korean  war,  and  today's  space-con- 
quering X-15  rocket  plane. 

With  other  aviation  figures.  Mr.  Kindel- 
berger led  the  Nation  into  wartime  superior- 
ity over  Germany  and  Japan,  and  in  poet- 
war  years  retooled  the  Industry  for  the  Jet 
A'^d  missile  age. 

One  of  his  last  Important  coups  for  North 
American  was  the  winning  of  a  $3  to  $3  bil- 
lion contract  to  build  the  forthcoming 
moonship  Apollo. 

Mr.  Kindelberger  was  bom  May  8,  1895, 
In  Wheeling.  W.  V». 

He  quit  high  school  after  1  year  to  work 
In  a  factory,  studying  drafting  at  night.  He 
enlisted  In  the  Army  in  1917  and  rerved  with 
the  Signal  Corps,  winning  a  pilot's  wings  in 
what  was  then  the  Army's  flying  branch. 

WAS    DKAFTSMAM 

In  1918  he  went  to  work  as  a  draftsman 
under  Donald  Douglas,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Olenn  L.  Martin  Co.  In  Cleveland.  When 
Douglas  came  here  to  laimch  his  company. 
Mr.  Kindelberger  followed  in  1935  to  become 
hl.s  chief  engineer. 

He  helped  Douglas  develop  the  world's 
leading  paseenger  planes  until  1934,  when 
he  became  president  of  General  Aviation 
Manufacturing  Co.,  a  General  Motors  sub- 
sidiary. 

In  1936  General  Motors  cut  the  subsidiary 
loose,  and  it  became  North  American  Avia- 
tion, with  Mr.  Kindelberger  as  president  and 
general  manager.  It  started  with  a  one- 
plane  contract  in  Dundalk,  Md. 

OBVIOT7S    ASTAMTAOX 

"We  Started  with  an  obvious  advantage." 
the  president  recalled  later.  "It  couldn't 
have  been  worse." 

North  American  sold  Its  unfinished  plane 
for  scrap  and  got  into  military  production 
with  a  $1  million  contract  for  Army  trainers. 
In  1930  he  moved  the  company  to  Los 
Angeles,  predicting  this  wotUd  soon  be  the 
aircraft  center  of  the  Nation. 

After  a  Xova  of  German  aircraft  plants  in 
1938,   Itr.  Kindelberger  came   back  with  • 


contract  to  build  fighters  for  Britain.  In 
127  days  he  completed  the  first  P-61  Mus- 
tang. It  was  the  firEt  American  plane  to 
take  the  sky  against  the  Nazi  Luftwaffe. 

During  the  war  North  American  built  15.- 
aos  Mustangs,  9,817  Mitchells,  and  more  than 
15,400  AT-6  Texans. 

HIGHEST   RONOKS 

Mr.  Kindelberger  received  many  of  this 
country's  highest  civilian  honors  and  others 
from  Allied  Nations  for  his  role  in  arming 
the  Allies. 

Mr.  Kindelberger  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Joan  Kindelberger  Graham,  and  three  grand- 
children. 

He  was  divorced  by  his  first  wife,  Mrs. 
Thelma  Knarr  Kindelberger,  In  1945.  He 
married  Mary  Louise  Allen  In  1943.  They 
were  divorced  In  1960. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say,  not  merely  for  this  Cali- 
fornia Senator,  but  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American 
Government,  that  we  salute  a  great  and 
gallant  American  patriot,  and  we  extend 
to  his  family  our  most  sincere  condo- 
lences. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SMOKINO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  could 
be  no  more  conclusive  argument  for  the 
passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  174, 
which  asks  the  President  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Tob.-cco  and  Health  to 
conduct  a  massive  educational  campaign, 
than  the  article  which  appears  in  the 
July  issue  of  Scientific  American  en- 
titled "The  Eflfects  of  Smoking." 

The  article  was  written  by  E.  Cuyler 
Hammond,  director  of  the  statistical  re- 
search section  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  It  presents  no  new  scientific 
findings,  but  puts  together  in  one  place 
the  most  important  conclusions  reached 
on  the  association  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer,  and  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  heart  failure.  It 
is  essential  reading  for  everyone  con- 
cerned with  this  grave  problem. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  an- 
noimcement  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive 
review  of  all  data  bearing  on  cigarette 
smoking  and  health  risks,  and  I  hope  the 
evaluation  can  be  made  public  soon. 
But  meanwhile  I  feel  it  would  be  wise 
for  Congress  to  set  up  the  machinery 
for  an  extensive  educational  campaign 
to  spread  the  facts  that  can  be  proved. 
I  feel  it  only  fair  to  the  American  people 
that  they  be  widely  apprised  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  and  then  let  them  de- 
cide for  themselves  what — if  anything — 
they  wish  to  do  about  them  personally. 
England  and  some  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries  are  way  ahead  of  us  in 
doing  this  for  their  citizens. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hammond  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society  for  gathering 
together  for  us  the  evidence  linking  var- 
ious ailments  to  heavy  cigarette  smoking, 
and  the  Scientific  American  for  print- 
ing it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article — although  rather  long — be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Ths  EmcTS  or  SuoKnco 
(By  E.  Cuyler  Haaunond) 

In  1560  Jean  Nlcot,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor to  Portugal,  wrote  that  an  American 
Indian  herb  he  had  acquired  had  marvelous 
curative  ix>wers.  For  a  time  his  view  was 
widely  accepted,  and  in  his  honor  the  herb 
was  given  the  generic  name  Niootlana.  The 
species  Nlcotlana  rustics,  first  introduced 
into  Europe  for  smoking  in  pipes,  was  harsh 
and  rather  disagreeable.  Later  it  was  sup- 
planted by  Nlcotlana  tabacum.  which  pro- 
duces a  pleasanter  smoke.  N.  rustics  is  still 
grown  in  the  UB.S.R.  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  but  N.  tabacum  is  now  the  chief  source 
of  smoking  tobacco  and  Is  the  only  species 
cultivated  In  the  United  States. 

Skepticism  about  the  medical  value  of 
tobacco  developed  near  the  end  of  the  16th 
century;  not  long  thereafter  smoking  was 
condemned  as  a  perniclo\is  habit  responsi- 
ble for  all  mann«-  of  Uls.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent smoking  from  becoming  an  almost  uni- 
versal habit  among  men  in  Europe  and  the 
American  colonies.  Actually  there  was  no 
scientific  evidence  for  any  harmful  effects 
of  tobacco  until  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century. 

It  appears  that  M.  Bouisson,  an  obscure 
French  physician,  deserves  credit  for  the  first 
well-documented  clinical  study  of  the  mat- 
ter. In  1869.  reporting  on  patients  in  the 
hospital  at  Montpelller.  he  observed  that  of 
68  patients  with  cancer  of  the  buccal  cavity 
(45  of  the  Up.  11  of  the  mouth,  seven  of 
the  tongue  and  6  of  the  tonsU)  66  smoked 
pipes.  1  chewed  tobacco,  and  1  apparently 
used  tobacco  in  some  form.  He  noted  that 
cancer  of  the  lower  Up  ordlnarUy  developed 
at  the  point  where  the  pipe  was  held  in 
the  mouth.  He  further  noted  that  Up  can- 
cr  occurred  more  frequently  among  indi- 
viduals who  smoked  short-stenmied  pipes 
(then  called  "mouth  bivners")  than  among 
those  who  smoked  long-stemmed  day  pipes 
CM-  pipes  with  stems  made  of  a  aubstance 
that  does  not  conduct  heat.  He  suggested 
that  the  cancer  resulted  from  irritation  <rf 
the  tissue  by  tobacco  products  and  heat. 

Bouisson's  observations  were  oonflrmed 
repeatedly  over  the  next  half  century,  but 
since  mouth  cancer  did  not  loom  as  a  major 
medical  invblem  tbe  effect  on  smoking  hab- 
its was  insignificant.  Another  staUsticaUy 
unimportant  problem  early  recognised  as 
being  associated  with  smoking  was  Buerger's 
disease,  a  rare  affliction  of  the  peripheral 
arteries.  It  was  found  to  occur  exclusively 
among  smokers  and  to  subside  when  the 
patient  stopped  smoking.  In  1936.  however, 
two  New  Orleans  surgeons.  Alton  Oehner 
and  Michael  E.  De  Bakey.  obeerred  that 
nearly  all  their  lung  cancer  patients  were 
cigarette  smokers.  Noting  that  lung  cancer 
seemed  to  be  on  the  increase  and  that  It 
was  paralleled  by  a  general  rise  in  cigarette 
smoking,  they  suggested  a  casual  connection 
between  the  two  phenomena.  In  1938  Ray- 
mond Pearl,  the  noted  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity medical  sUtlsticlan,  reported  that 
snxokers  had  a  far  shorter  life  expectancy 
than  those  who  did  not  use  tobacco.  The 
effect  was  so  great  as  to  indicate  that  smok- 
ing must  be  associated  with  rtlnftnw  other 
than  cancer.  The  first  experimental  evi- 
dence for  an  association  between  tobacco 
and  cancer  came  in  1939.  when  A.  H.  Roffo 
of  Argentina  reported  that  he  had  produced 
cancer  by  painting  tarllke  tobacco  extracts 
on  the  backs  of  rabbits.  After  World  War 
n  there  was  renewed  Interest  In  the  subject 
of  smoking  and  health,  due  partly  to  trends 
in  tobacco  consimiptton  and  partly  to  trends 
In  death  rates. 
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Befora  1914  tobacco  had  been  conBumed 
mainly  In  pipes,  dgan,  chewing  tobacco,  and 
Bniiff.  Cigarettes  began  to  be  popular  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  In  the  period  from  the 
early  isao's  to  IMO  the  consumption  of 
manufactured  cigarettes  In  the  United  States 
rose  from  about  760  per  adult  per  year  to  3,900 
per  adult  per  year.  During  the  same  period 
the  consxunptlon  ot  tobacco  In  all  other 
forms  declined  by  about  70  percent.  The  net 
result  was  that  consumption  of  all  tobacco 
products  rose  about  30  percent. 

iThe  changes  In  smoking  habits  are  more 
significant  than  the  overall  rise  In  tobacco 
consimiptlon.    Smoke  from  cigars  and  pipes 
Is  heavy  and  as  a  rule  slightly  alkaline.    Few 
pec^le  can  inhale  It  without  coughing  or 
becoming    dlazy    or    nauseated.    Cigarette 
smoke,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  relatively  light, 
nearly  neutral,  and  can  be  Inhaled  readily. 
Moet  habitual  cigarette  smokers  inhale  to 
some  degree,  and  heavy  cigarette  smokers 
tend  to  inhale  deeply.    In  a  recent  study 
conducted  by  the  American  Cancer  Society 
detailed  information  has  been  obtained  on 
the    smoking    habits    of    43.068    men    and 
women.    Only    7   percent  of   the   cigarette 
smokers  among  the  men  said  that  they  did 
not  Inhale,  whereae  noninhalation  was  re- 
ported by  63  percent  of  the  pipe  smokers  and 
71  percent  of  the  cigar  smokers.     Deep  in- 
halation was  reported  by  24  percent  of  the 
cigarette  smokers  compared  with  only  3  per- 
oent  Of  tha  pipe  smokers  and  1.5  percent  of 
the  cigar  smokers.    Women  who  smoke  In- 
hale to  a  lesser  degree  than  men  smokers  do. 
Purtnermore.    women    over    tne    age    of    40 
smoke  far  fewer  cigarettes  than  men  of  the 
same  age  do,  and  few  women  over  55  smoke 
as  much  as  a  pack  a  day.    Among  current 
cigarette  smokers  now  over  50,  the  majority 
of  the  men  started  the  habit  before  they  were 
20,  whereas  the  majority  of  the  women  did 
not  begin  untU  they  were  over  36. 

Dxirlng  the  past  half  centiuy,  total  death 
rates — including  death  rates  from  almost  all 
Infectious  diseases  and  some  noninfectious 
ones — have  declined  rapidly.  Lung  cancer  is 
a  striking  exception.  Deaths  from  lung  can- 
cer in  the  United  States  have  climbed  from 
4.000  in  1936  to  11,000  in  1945  and  to  36,000 
in  1900.  The  toll  in  1960  was  approximately 
eq\ial  to  the  nimiber  of  deaths  caused  by 
trafflc  accidents.  In  1960. 86  percent  of  those 
who  died  from  lung  cancer  were  men.  Be- 
tween 1935  and  1960  the  age-standardized 
death  rate  from  Itmg  cancer  among  UjB.  men 
(the  death  rate  adjusted  for  age  differences 
In  the  composition  of  the  popxilatlon)  In- 
ereased  600  percent;  among  women  it  in- 
creased 125  percent.  And  for  the  past  several 
years  lung  cancer  has  been  the  principal 
form  of  fatal  cancer  among  men. 

Painstaking  studies  have  clearly  demon- 
strated tliat  the  increase  in  lung  cancer  is 
real  and  not  attributable  merely  to  improve- 
ment in  diagnosis.  Lung  cancer  (that  is. 
bronchogenic  carcinoma)  arises  in  the 
y  eplthellmn,  or  lining  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  increase  seems  to  be  confined  to  two 
closely  related  forms  of  the  disease: 
epidermoid  carcinoma  and  xindifferentiated 
carcinoma.  There  seems  to  be  little,  if  any, 
InCTease  in  another  form  of  the  disease: 
adenocarcinoma.  (In  adenocarcinoma  the 
diseased  cells  assxime  an  arrangement  re- 
sembling that  of  the  cells  in  a  gland.) 

Lung  cancer  accounted  for  about  2  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  deaths  in  1960,  and  for  about 
6  percent  of  deaths  among  men  In  their  late 
fifties  and  sixties.  The  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States  Is  coronary  artery 
disease  of  the  heart,  which  accounted  In  1930 
for  nearly  29  percent  of  all  deaths,  and  for 
about  35  percent  of  deaths  among  men  still 
in  their  40's  and  BO'S.  As  in  the  case  of 
lung^  cancer,  coronary  artery  disease  is  less 
common  among  women,  accounting  for  only 
about  16  percent  of  the  deaths  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  59. 


In  the  late  I940's,  when  a  ntmiber  of  la|- 
vestigators  became  concerned  with  luag 
cancer,  cigarette  smoking  was  only  one  C^ 
several  factors  suggested  as  possible  causw 
for  the  increase  In  the  disease.  It  was  aJI- 
ready  well  known  that  lung  cancer  coulp 
result  from  prolonged  and  heavy  occuptj- 
tional  exposure  to  certain  industrial  dust|s 
and  vapors.  These  Include  chromates,  nlclo}! 
carbonyl  and  dusts  containing  radioactlTJe 
particles.  Moreover,  they  result  In  epider- 
moid or  undifferentiated  carcinoma  of  tbje 
bronchial  tubes  and  not  in  the  less  commo»i 
adenocarcinoma.  J 

This  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  1|^- 
crease  In  lung  cancer  was  due  to  Increased 
exposure  of  the  hviman  population  to  ajr 
contamination  of  some  sort.  The  factor  In- 
volved had  to  be  widespread  and  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  occupational  groxip. 
(In  all  countries  with  adequate  mortalitjy 
statistics  lung  cancer  was  found  to  have  in- 
creased.) Three  factors  that  met  the  re- 
quirements were:  fumes  from  the  combus- 
tion of  solid  and  liquid  fuels,  dust  frcQn 
asphalt  roads  and  the  tires  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  clgaurette  smoking.  The  first  two  hate 
not  been  ruled  out  as  possibly  contributUig 
somewhat  to  the  occurrence  of  lung  cancer. 
It  is  the  third  that  concerns  us  here. 

As  a  first  step  a  niunber  of  studies  wsfe 
made  compso'ing  tbe  smoking  habits  of  Ivutg 
cancer  patients  with  the  smoking  habits  f>t 
individuals  free  of  the  disease.  The  results 
confirmed  the  1936  observation  of  Ochsa^r 
and  De  Bakey.  In  every  such  study  a  ffr 
larger  [>ercentage  of  cigarette  smokers  WM 
found  in  the  lung  cancer  group  thftn 
in  the  control  group.  Indeed,  virtually  tjU 
patients  with  epidermoid  or  undifferentiated 
carcinoma  of  the  bronchial  tubes  admltljid 
to  smoking.  There  appeared  to  be  less  asso- 
ciation, if  there  was  any  at  all,  between  amov- 
ing habits  and  adenocarcinoma  of  the  lung. 
Cancer  was  not  the  only  disease  studied 
in  relation  to  smoking  habits.  Knowing  t^e 
acute  effects  of  nicotine  on  the  clrculat<*-y 
system,  many  physicians  believed  that  smoic- 
ing  might  be  bad  for  patients  with  heatrt 
disease.  In  fact,  a  study  made  at  the  Mairo 
Clinic  in  1940  by  John  P.  English.  Fredrick  JA. 
Willius,  and  Joseph  Berkson  had  Indicated 
a  considerable  degree  of  association  betwf^n 
smoking  habits  and  coronary  artery  diseate. 
Furthermore,  many  doctors  were  under  t^e 
impression  that  smoking  had  a  bad  effect  ^n 
I>atlents  with  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcera.| 

A  number  of  investigators,  myself  amotig 
them,  were  uncertain  as  to  the  validity  lof 
these  clinical  impressions  and  retrospective 
studies.  A  useful  way  to  minimize  bias  a^d 
other  difficulties  in  looking  for  an  assodta- 
tlon  between  a  disease  and  its  possible  causes 
is  to  employ  the  prospective,  or  followiip 
method  of  investigation.  The  method  con- 
sists of  questioning  a  large  number  of  piie- 
sumably  healthy  individuals,  keeping  in 
touch  with  them  for  a  number  of  years  ahd 
finally  ascertaining  whether  or  not  deatihs 
in  later  years  are  associated  with  habits  3^e- 
ported  by  the  subjects  before  they  becai^e 
ill. 

Two  such  prospective  studies  were  unc|«r- 
taken  In  the  fall  of  1951,  one  in  Britain  by 
W.  Richard  Doll  and  A.  Bradford  Hill  apd 
the  other  In  the  United  States  by  Daniel 
Horn  and  me.  Under  the  auspices  of  tjhe 
British  Medical  Research  Council,  Doll  a»id 
Hill  Initiated  their  investigation  by  mailing 
questionnaires  on  smoking  habits  to  ^U 
British  physicians.  They  obtained  inforu^a- 
tlon  on  all  deaths  among  British  physicians 
by  checking  death  certificates.  Their  sttjdy 
Is  still  In  progress.  Several  years  later  sl|<ii- 
lar  Investigations  were  undertaken  by  Hat«>ld 
F.  Dorn,  who  studied  U.S.  veterans  holdl|ng 
life  Insurance;  by  E.  W.  R.  Best,  G.  H.  JoBie. 
and  C.  B.  Walker,  who  are  studying  CanacUJan 
veterans  and  pensioners;  and  by  John  Rd- 
ward  Dunn,  Jr.,   George  Llndea  and  Lester 


Breslow.  who  are  studying  men  employed  In 
certain  occupations  In  California.  In  1939 
I  started  a  new  and  more  extensive  prospec- 
tive study  In  which  smoking  is  Included  as 
only  one  of  many  factors  under  Investigation. 

The  findings  in  all  these  Investigations  are 
remarkably  similar;  Indeed,  they  are  as  close 
as  could  possibly  be  expected  considering 
that  the  subjects  were  drawn  from  different 
populations  and  were  of  different  ages.  In 
the  interest  of  brevity,  therefore,  I  shall 
present  data  only  from  two  studies  with 
which  I  am  personally  concerned.  The  first 
of  these  was  carried  out  as  follows: 

After  designing  and  pretesting  a  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  fall  of  1951.  we  trained  more 
than  22,000  American  Cancer  Society  volun- 
teers as  researchers  for  the  study.  Between 
January  1  and  May  31  of  1952  they  enrolled 
subjects  in  394  coxmties  in  9  States.  The 
subjects,  all  men  between  the  ages  of  50  and 
69,  answered  a  simple  confidential  question- 
naire on  their  smoking  habits,  both  past  and 
present.  A  total  of  187.783  men  were  en- 
rolled, filled  out  usable  questionnaires  and 
were  successfully  kept  track  of  for  the  next 
44  months.  Death  certificates  were  obtained 
for  all  who  died,  and  additional  medical  in- 
formation was  gathered  for  those  who  were 
reported  to  have  died  of  cancer.   Altogether 

11.870  deaths  were  reported,  of  which  2,249 
were  attributed  to  cancer. 

The  most  Important  finding  was  that  the 
total  death  rate  (from  all  causes  of  death 
combined)  Is  far  higher  among  men  with  a 
history  of  regular  cigarette  smoking  than 
among  men  who  never  smoked,  but  only 
slightly  higher  among  pipe  and  cigar  smok- 
ers than  among  men  who  never  smoked. 

Men  who  had  smoked  cigarettes  regularly 
and  exclusively  were  classified  according  to 
their  cigarette  consumption  at  the  time  they 
were  enrolled  in  the  study.  It  was  found 
that  death  rates  rose  progressively  with  in- 
creasing number  of  cigarettes  smoked  per 
day.  as  shown  In  the  second  chart  In  the 
series.  The  death  rate  of  those  who  smoked 
two  or  more  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day  was 
approximately  two  and  a  quarter  times  high- 
er than  the  death  rate  of  men  who  never 
smoked. 

Being  a  heavy  cigarette  smoker  myself  at 
the  time,  I  was  curious  to  know  the  death 
rate  of  ex-cigarette  smokers.  The  death 
rate  of  men  who  had  given  up  cigarette  smok- 
ing a  year  of  more  prior  to  enrollment  was 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  men  who 
were  still  smoking  cigarettes  when  they  were 
enrolled  in  the  study. 

Next  we  analyzed  the  data  In  relation  to 
cause  of  death  as  reported  on  death  certifi- 
cates. Such  Information  Is  subject  to  error. 
but  on  checking  medical  records  we  found 
that  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  had  been  con- 
firmed by  microscopic  examination  of  tissue 
in  79  percent  of  the  deaths  ascribed  to  this 
disease.  Even  in  some  the  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  site  of  origin  of  the  cancer  was 
unknown  or  open  to  question.  This  Is  be- 
cause cancer,  unless  successfully  treated  at 
an  early  stage,  spreads  through  the  body  and 
its  source  is  often  difficult  to  determine. 
There  is  another  difficulty  that  has  to  do 
with  other  causes  of  death.  People  In  the 
older  age  groups  not  infrequently  suffer  from 
two  or  more  diseases,  one  or  another  of 
which  could  be  fatal.  Since  death  can  result 
from  the  combined  effects  of  these  diseases, 
it  Is  difficult,  and  perhaps  illogical,  to  ascribe 
death  to  one  alone.  These  difficulties  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  evaluating  the  following 
findings. 

During  the  course  of  the  study  7.316  deaths 
occurred  among  subjects  with  a  history  of 
regular  cigarette  smoking  (some  of  whom 
smoked  pipes  and /or  cigars  as  well  as  ciga- 
rettes). We  divided  these  deaths  according 
to  primary  cause  as  reported  on  death  cer- 
tificates. Only  4.651  of  the  cigarette  smokers 
would  have  died  during  the  course  of  the 
study     If    their    death    rates    had    exactly 
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matched  those  of  men  of  the  same  age  who 
had  never  smoked. 

Since  coronary  artery  disease  is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  among  men  in  the  United 
States  today,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
foimd  it  to  be  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  nonsmokers  as  well  as  among  cigarette 
smokers.  But  the  rate  was  70  percent  higher 
among  cigarette  smokers. 

Lung  cancer  is  an  extremely  rare  cause  of 
death  among  nonsmokers.  except  for  those 
who  have  had  prolonged  and  heavy  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  certain  dusts  and  fumes. 
Taking  death -certificate  diagnosis  at  face 
value,  the  lung  cancer  death  rate  was  more 
than  10  times  higher  among  cigarette 
smokers  than  among  nonsmokers.  On  ob- 
taining medical  records  we  found  that,  of 
448  deaths  attributed  to  this  cause,  the  diag- 
nosis of  bronchogenic  carcinonui  was  estab- 
lished by  microscopic  examination  in 
addition  to  other  evidence  in  327  cases,  of 
which  32  were  adenocarcinoma.  The  rate 
was  very  low  for  men  who  had  never  smoked, 
it  increased  with  the  amount  of  cigarette 
smoking,  and  it  was  very  high  for  men  who 
smoked  two  or  more  packs  of  cigarettes  a 
day.  When  standardised  both  for  age  and 
for  the  amount  of  smoking,  the  rate  for  ex- 

cigarette  smokers  who  liad  given  up  tha 
habit  for  a  year  or  more  was  considerably 
lower  than  the  rate  for  men  who  were  smok- 
ing cigarettes  regularly  at  the  start  of  the 
study.  The  lung  cancer  death  rate  of  cigar 
and  pipe  smokers  was  very  low  compared 
with  that  ol  cigarette  smokers,  although 
higher  than  the  rate  for  nonsmokers. 

Altogether  127  deaths  were  attributed 
to  cancer  of  other  tissues  (mouth,  tongue. 
Up,  larynx,  pharynx,  and  esophagus)  that  are 
directly  exposed  to  tobacco  smoke  and  ma- 
terial condensed  from  tobacco  smoke.  In 
114  of  these  cases  the  diagnosis  was  con- 
firmed by  microscopic  examination.  Of  these 
114  men,  110  were  smokers  and  only  4 
had  never  smoked.  The  flgtu^s  suggest  that 
pipe  and  cigar  smoking  may  be  more  impor- 
tant than  cigarette  smoking  in  relation  to 
cancer  of  one  or  more  sites  included  in  this 
group,  but  the  nimilser  of  cases  was  not 
sufficient  for  a  reliable  evaluation  of  this 
point.  Nevertheless,  these  cancers  were  the 
only  causes  of  death  for  wblch  the  death 
rate  of  pipe  and  cigar  smokers  was  found  to 
be  far  higher  than  the  death  rate  of 
nonsmokers. 

Other  reported  causes  of  death  showing  a 
fairly  high  degree  of  association  with  cig- 
arette smoking  were  gastric  and  duodenal 
ulcers,  certain  diseases  of  the  arteries,  pul- 
monary diseases  (including  pneumonia  and 
Influenza),  cancer  of  the  bladder  and  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver.  Many  other  diseases  ap- 
peared to  be  8(»newhat  associated  with  cig- 
arette smoking. 

In  1969  I  started  a  new  study  considerably 
larger  than  the  first  one.  By  secxirlng  the 
services  of  some  68,000  volunteer  workers 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  in  1,121 
counties  in  25  States,  we  ezu-oUed  as  subjects 
1,079,000  men  and  women  over  the  age  of  80. 
Each  of  them  filled  out  a  lengthy  confidential 
questionnaire  including  questions  on  family 
history,  diseases  and  physical  complaints, 
diet,  smoking  and  other  habits,  residence 
history,  occupational  exposures,  and  many 
other  factors  not  included  in  previous 
studies.  We  plan  to  follow  these  subjects 
for  6  years.  So  far  foUowup  information  is 
available  only  for  the  first  10 14  months  of 
observation. 

The  early  findings  on  smoking  are  in  dose 
agreement  with  findings  in  all  previous 
studies.  In  this  study  smokers  were  asked 
the  degree  to  which  they  Inhaled  the  smcAe. 
It  was  found  that,  in  relation  to  total  death 
rates,  the  degree  of  inlialatlon  la  as  im- 
portant, and  perhaps  more  important,  than 
the  amount  of  smoking. 

The  new  study  has  also  revealed  a  high  de- 
gree of  association  between  cigarette  smok- 


ing and  a  number  of  physical  complaints, 
most  particularly  coughing,  shortness  of 
breath,  loss  of  appetite  and  loss  of  weight. 
These  complaints  were  related  to  the  degree 
of  Inhalation  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of 
smoking.  They  were  reported  less  frequently 
by  cigar  and  pipe  smokers  (moet  of  whom 
do  not  Inhale)  than  by  cigarette  smokers 
(moet  of  whom  inhale  either  moderately  or 
deeply) . 

Two  prospective  studies  of  smoking  in  rela- 
tion to  the  occurrence  of  coronary  artery 
disease  have  been  carried  out  in  Pramlng- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  Albany.  N.T.  The  combined 
findings  from  these  studies  were  published 
on  April  19  in  the  New  England  Joiir- 
nal  of  Medicine  by  Joseph  T.  Doyle,  Thomas 
R.  Dawber.  William  B.  Kannel,  A.  Sandra  Hes- 
lln,  and  Harold  A.  Kahn.  On  enrollment  In 
these  studies  each  subject  was  given  a  med- 
ical examination.  No  symptoms  of  coronary 
artery  disease  were  initially  found  in  4,120 
men.  These  men  were  reexamined  from  time 
to  time  for  a  number  of  years.  Symptoms 
of  coronary  artery  disease  (as  well  as  death 
from  this  disease)  were  found  far  more  fre- 
quently among  those  who  smoked  cigarettes 
regularly  than  among  those  who  did  not 
smoke.    The  total  death  rate  was  more  than 

twice  as  high  among  men  who  smoked  more 
than  20  cigarettes  a  day  as  among  men  who 
had  never  smoked.  Ex-smokers  and  cigar  and 
pipe  smokers  had  morbidity  and  mortality 
records  similar  to  the  records  of  those  who 
had  never  smoked.  Thus  the  findings  in  this 
study  based  on  medical  examination  of  sub- 
jects were  in  close  agreement  with  findings 
in  the  other  U.S.  studies. 

Although  all  the  studies  have  shown  es- 
sentially the  same  results,  there  are  some 
interesting  differences  between  the  results 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Lxing 
cancer  death  rates  are  about  twice  as  high 
in  Britain  as  they  are  in  the  United  States, 
chronic  bronchitis  Is  reported  to  be  a  com- 
mon cause  of  death  by  British  physicians 
but  Is  seldom  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  death 
In  the  United  States;  death  rates  from  coro- 
nary artery  disease  (as  reported  on  death 
certificates)  are  far  lower  in  Britain  than 
they  are  in  the  United  States.  No  one 
really  knows  the  reasons  for  these  differ- 
ences. Speculations  on  the  subject  may  be 
brlefiy  summarized  as  follows : 

Climate,  the  method  of  heating  houses, 
exposure  to  air  [>ollutants  and  occupational 
exposure  to  dusts  and  fumes  have  all  been 
suggested  as  passible  reasons  why  both  lung 
cancer  and  chronic  bronchitis  appear  to  oc- 
cur more  freqviently  in  Britain  than  in  this 
country.  Differences  In  smoking  habits 
have  also  been  suggested  as  a  possible  fac- 
tor. Doll  and  HUl  have  studied  the  length 
of  discarded  cigarette  butts  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  Ernest  L.  Wjmder  of  the  Sloan- 
Ketterlng  Institute  for  Cancer  Research  and 
I  have  made  similar  studies  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  average  length  of  the 
butts  was  found  to  be  18.7  millimeters  in 
England  and  Wales  (where  cigarettes  are 
quite  expensive),  compared  with  27.9  milli- 
meters In  Canada  and  30.9  millimeters  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore  British  smokers 
consume  more  of  each  cigarette  and  so  re- 
ceive a  higher  amovint  of  nicotine  and  to- 
bacco tar  than  Canadian  and  U.S.  smokers 
do. 

Diet  tias  been  suggested  as  a  possible  rea- 
son why  death  rates  from  coronary  artery 
disease  appear  to  be  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  they  are  in  Brltam.  This  ap- 
parent difference  may  be  at  least  partly  due 
to  difference  in  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of 
death.  Death  can  result  from  the  combined 
effects  of  heart  disease  and  lung  ailments, 
particularly  in  older  people.  In  the  ease  of 
heart  failure  in  a  person  suffering  from  a 
lung  disease  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  to  record  as  the  principal  cause 
of  death,  niua  the  apparent  hlg^  dsatia 
rate  reported  as  due  to  chronic  bronchitis  in 


Britain  may  be  related  to  the  comparatlTely 
low  death  rate  reported  as  due  to  coronary 
artery  disease  in  tliat  country.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  Doll  and  HUl  study  showed  less 
of  a  relation  between  smoking  and  ooronarT 
artery  disease  than  did  our  UJB.  study.  On 
the  other  hand,  DOU  and  wm  found  a  very 
high  relation  between  smoking  and  death 
from  chronic  bronchitis. 

In  recent  years  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
tobacco  smoke.  A  great  many  compounds 
have  been  Identified,  nxMt  of  which  are 
present  in  very  small  amounts.  Some  are 
distilled  out  of  the  tobacco  and  others  are 
products  of  combustion.  Included  are  nu- 
merous poisons  (such  as  nicotine),  various 
agents  that  are  highly  Irritating  to  mam- 
malian tissues,  several  carcinogenic  (can- 
cer-producing) compounds  and  some 
carcinogenic  compounds  (materials  that  In- 
crease the  potency  of  carcinogens).  Most  of 
this  material  is  suspended  in  smaU  particles, 
which  together  with  carbon  monoxide,  air 
and  other  gases  constitute  tobacco  smoke. 

Ernest  Wynder  and  his  various  collabora- 
tors have  shown  that  tobacco-smoke  con- 
densate, or  tar,  produces  cancer  in  mice  and 
rabbits  if  applied  repeatedly  to  the  skin  over 
a  long  |}erlod  of  time.  A  number  of  in- 
vestigators have  confirmed  these  findings. 
The  cancers  so  produced  in  rodents  are  of  a 
type  known  as  epidermoid  carcinoma.  (A 
synonym  is  squamotis  cell  carcinoma,  lie- 
cause  the  cells  tend  to  be  flattened,  or  squa- 
mous.) Different  strains  of  animals  vary  in 
susceptibiUty,  some  being  highly  susceptible 
and  others  highly  resistant. 

Many  Investigators  who  have  tried  to  pro- 
duce lung  cancer  in  rodents  by  exposing 
them  to  tobacco  smoke  have  not  succeeded 
In  doing  so.  Tills  may  be  l>ecause  of  two 
serious  difficulties.  Whereas  a  human 
smoker  takes  in  smoke  ttux>ugh  his  mouth, 
mice  and  other  small  rodents  breathe 
through  their  noses,  and  in  rodents  this 
organ  has  developed  into  a  remazkably  effi- 
cient filter  for  preventing  partlctUate  mat- 
ter from  being  drawn  into  the  lung.  More- 
over, mice  are  sensitive  to  the  acute  tojdc 
effects  of  tobacco  smoke. 

Several  years  ago  I  exposed  mice  to  ciga- 
rette smoke  under  such  conditions  that  they 
were  forced  to  breathe  smoke  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  concentration  as  that  of 
smoke  taken  In  by  human  cigarette  smokers. 
Unfortunately  many  of  my  animals  went 
into  convtilslons  and  died  within  a  few 
minutes.  The  remaining  uTitnnaia  Uved  only 
a  shcH^  time.  By  reducing  the  concentra- 
tion of  smoke  the  animals  can  be  kept  aUve, 
but  under  such  conditions  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  or  not  their  lungs  arc  any  more 
heavily  exposed  to  the  particulate  matter  tO. 
cigarette  smoke  than  are  the  lungs  of  a  non- 
smoker  sitting  in  a  smaU  room  with  several 
heavy  smokers. 

Nevertlieless,  by  subjecting  mice  to  toler- 
able concentrations  of  tobacco  snujke  CecUle 
and  Rudolph  Leuchtenberger  and  Paul  F. 
Doolon  of  the  Children's  Cancer  Research 
Foundation  in  Boston  have  succeeded  in 
producing  various  changes  in  the  Unlng  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  of  mice.  These  ctianges 
are  simUar  to  changes  found  in  the  bronchial 
tubes  of  human  cigarette  smokers.  So  far 
no  cancers  have  been  produced  in  mice 
thereby.  This  is  consistent  with  the  «it^<<t"g 
that  lung  cancer  rarely  occurs  In  human 
beings  who  are  only  sUghtly  exposed  to 
tobacco  smoke. 

During  smoking  the  tissues  first  exposed  to 
tobacco  smoke  are  the  Ups,  the  tongue  and 
the  muccous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Some 
of  the  components  of  tobacco  smoke  (in- 
cluding known  carcinogens)  fluoresce  under 
lUtravlolet  light.  Robert  C.  Mellors  of  the 
ComeU  University  Medical  College  has  shown 
that  this  material  penetrates  the  cells  of  the 
Unlng  of  the  mouth.     The  type  of  cancer 
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th»t  ulM*  IB  this  tlMue  iB  epldwmold  oar- 
elnomai— 4lM  awn*  typ*  of  oanoer  that  la 
produced  wtuaa.  tobaoeo  tar  la  appUad  to  the 
Bkln  at  «Kperlmaiital  anlmalw.  Furthennore. 
the  amount  of  tar  required  to  prodtice  epi- 
dermoid carcinoma  of  the  akin  in  mice  la 
roughly  comparable  to  the  expoeure  of  a 
heavy  amoker  who  developa  epidermoid  car- 
cinoma of  the  lip  or  mouth. 

In  atudy  after  atudy  a  high  degree  of  aa- 
aociatlon  haa  been  found  between  amoklng 
of  all  typea  (aa  well  aa  the  chewing  of  to- 
bacco) and  the  occurrence  of  cancer  of  these 
Uaauee.    It  la  hard  to  eecape  the  concliislon 
that  thla  aaaociatlcm  reflecta  a  direct  cauaal 
relatl<m.    Thla  doea  not  preclxide  the  poeal- 
bUlty  that  other  factora  (auch  aa  host  aua- 
ceptibillty  or  exposure  to  other  carcinogenic 
materlala)  are  Involved  In  at  least  some  cases. 
What  has  Just  been  said  of  smoking  In  re- 
lation  to  cancer   of   the   lips,   mouth,   and 
tongue  also  applies  to  cancer  of  the  pharynx 
and  cancer  of  the  larynx.    The  situation  is 
slightly  difforent  in  cancor  of  the  eaophagus; 
thla  paaaageway  la  expoaed  to  Ingested  to- 
bacco-smoke condensate  but  not  directly  to 
the  smoke.    The  strong  association  between 
smoking  and  epidermoid  carcinoma  of  the 
esophagus,  however,  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

When  inhaled,  tobacco  amoke  travels  down 
the  trachea  to  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the 
lungs.  All  but  a  few  caaea  of  lung  cancer 
originate  in  the  lining,  or  epithelitmi,  of 
theae  tubea.  Thla  la  remarkable  tiaaue,  well 
worth  deacrlblng  here.  Normally  it  conaista 
of  Jiiat  two  layers  of  cells  that  rest  on  a  thin 
mat  of  tiny  fibers  called  the  basement  mem- 
brane. Thla  membrane  separatee  the  epithe- 
lium from  the  underlying  tiaaue.  Directly 
on  top  of  the  basement  membrane  la  a  layer 
of  small,  round  cells  with  relatively  small 
nuclei.  They  are  called  basal  cells.  On  top  of 
the  basal  cells  Is  a  single  layer  of  cells  known 
as  columnar  cells  (becatise  from  the  side  they 
look  like  columns)  Interspersed  with  a  few 
goblet  cells  (which  look  like  little  wine  gob- 
lets) .  The  goblet  cells  secrete  a  sticky  fluid 
onto  the  surface.  This  is  augmented  by  fluid 
secreted  by  glands  located  below  the  base- 
ment membrane.  Protruding  from  the  top 
of  the  columnar  cells  are  short,  hairlike 
cilia,  which  constantly  move  in  a  whlpllke 
manner.  This  caxuea  fluid  on  the  epithelium 
to  move  up  through  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
the  tmchea  into  the  mouth,  where  it  Is  either 
swallowed  «■  expectorated. 

The  cilia  and  the  fluid  perform  an  ex- 
tremely Important  function  in  cleansing  the 
lunga.  Small  particlea  of  dust  or  smoke  that 
settle  on  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
are  trapped  in  the  fluid  and,  together  with 
the  fluid,  are  moved  up  and  out  of  the  liuigs. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Anderson  C.  Hlldlng 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  In  Duluth,  Minn.,  by 
Paul  Kotln  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Medicine  and  by  others 
that  tobacco  smoke  inhibits  the  movement 
of  the  cilia  to  such  a  degree  that  the  flow 
of  fluid  is  slowed  down.  If  not  stopped  alto- 
gether. Thla  allows  an  accumulation  of 
tobacco-smoke  products  and  whatever  other 
material  happens  to  fall  on  the  lining  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Smokers  and  nonsmokers 
alike — ^particularly  those  living  In  cities  with 
polluted  air  and  those  engaged  in  certain 
occupations — Inhale  dtist  of  various  t3n)es, 
and  s<Hne  of  the  dusts  contain  carcinogenic 
substances. 

For  a  nimiber  of  years  I  have  been  coop- 
erating in  an  extensive  study  of  human  lung 
tissue  with  Oscaf'  Auerbach.  a  pathologist  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
East  Orange,  VJ.,  and  with  Arthur  Purdy 
Stout  of  the  Colimibia  University  College  of 
Phjrslcians  and  Surgeons.  Some  of  our  find- 
ings can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

At  the  East  Orange  Veterans'  Hospital 
and  at  a  nimiber  of  hospitals  in  upstate 
New  York  the  lunga  are  routinely  removed 
at    autopsy.      The    trachea     and    bronchial 


tubes  are  dissected  out  of  the  lungs  an4 
systematically  divided  into  308  portions, 
of  which  is  embedded  in  paraffin.  A 
section  of  tiaaue  la  cut  from  each  of  thei 
portions,  mounted  on  a  glass  slide, 
stained  with  a  suitable  dye  for  mlcroscoplt 
examination.  Independently,  under  the 
supervision  of  Lawrence  Garflnkel  of  mV 
staff,  an  interviewer  is  sent  to  the  home  m 
each  patient  to  obtain  Information  on  hl^ 
or  her  occupational  history,  residence  hlst- 
tory,  and  smoking  habits.  We  do  not  Include 
a  case  unless  this  information  can  be  oDl- 
talned.  All  told,  we  have  studied  tissue  froih 
the  bronchial  tubes  of  more  than  1.000  Indl]- 
vlduals. 

In  each  of  our  studies  microscope  slldsp 
from  a  number  of  different  patients  hate 
been  put  in  completely  random  order  by  the 
use  of  a  table  of  random  nvunbers.  Th*^ 
are  then  labeled  with  a  serial  number  th^t 
gives  no  clue  to  their  identity.  All  tlbje 
slides  are  studied  microscopically  by  Auet)- 
bach  and  samples  of  them  are  checked  b(y 
Stout.  After  the  slides  are  examined,  the 
serial  numbers  are  decoded  bo  that  the 
microscopic  findings  can  be  analyzed  in  il- 
lation to  other  information  about  the 
subjects. 

Three  major  typea  of  change  occtir  l|n 
bronchial  epithelium:  hyperplasia  (an  Itt- 
crease  in  the  number  of  layers  of  cells[) , 
loaa  of  ciliated  columnar  cells  and  changts 
in  the  nuclei  of  cells.  Hyperplasia  Is  ^e 
usual  reaction  of  surface  tissues  to  almoat 
any  type  of  irritation,  either  chemical  pr 
mechanical.  A  familiar  example  is  the  for- 
mation of  calluses  on  the  hands.  We  fouled 
some  degree  of  hyperplasia  in  10  to  18  per- 
cent of  slides  from  nonsmokers,  in  more  than 
80  percent  of  slides  from  light  clgaret^ 
smokers,  and  in  more  than  95  percent  Of 
slides  from  heavy  cigarette  smokers.  Exteh- 
slve  hyperplasia  (defined  as  five  or  mofe 
layers  of  cells  between  the  basement  mem- 
brane and  the  columnar  cells)  was  tr^- 
quently  found  in  heavy  cigarette  smoki^ 
but  rarely  in  other  subjects. 

Loss  of  ciliated  columnar  cells  was  ob- 
served in  nonsmokers  but  far  more  Ue- 
quently  In  cigarette  smokers,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  this  observation  Increased  with 
the  amount  of  cigarette  smoking.  The  li^- 
pllcatlon  is  that  foreign  material  tends  not 
to  be  removed,  and  thus  can  accumulate 
where  the  cilia  have  been  destroyed. 

An  Important  finding  was  the  occurretice 
Of  cells  with  atypical  nuclei.  The  nuclei  of 
cancer  cells  are  usually  large.  Irregular  In 
shape  and  characterlEtically  have  many  mpre 
than  the  normal  niunber  of  chromosonoies. 
A  few  cells  with  nuclei  that  have  such  an 
appearance  are  occasionally  found  In  tjhe 
bronchial  epithelium  of  men  and  women 
who  have  never  smoked.  Presumably  they 
result  from  somatic  mutation  or  some  simi- 
lar process.  In  nonsmokers  the  frequeticy 
of  such  cells  does  not  increase  with  age. 

Large  numbers  of  cells  with  atypical  hu- 
clel  of  this  kind  were  found  In  slides  fffem 
cigarette  smokers,  and  the  number  increased 
greatly  with  the  amount  of  smoking.  In 
heavy  cigarette  smokers  we  found  nv^ny 
lesions  composed  entirely  of  cells  with  atyp- 
ical nuclei  and  lacking  cilia.  Fewer  sijeh 
lesions  were  found  In  light  cigarette  smoljers 
and  none  were  found  in  nonsmokers.  Anu^ng 
heavy  cigarette  smokers  the  number  of  o^lls 
with  atypical  nuclei  increased  markedly  with 
advancing  age. 

In  our  latest  study  of  bronchial  epithelium 
we  matched  72  ex-cigarette  smokers,  72  tt|en 
who  had  smoked  cigarettes  regularly  upl  to 
the  time  of  their  terminal  Illness  and  72 
men  who  had  never  smoked.  None  of  ^he 
men  had  died  of  lung  cancer.  Within  efich 
of  the  72  triads,  the  3  men  were  the 
same  age,  had  similar  employment  hlstofies 
and  similar  residence  histories.  Somewhat 
more  changes  were  found  in  slides  from  {ex- 
clgarette  smokers  than  In  slides  from  tben 


who  had  never  smoked.  The  imi>ortant  find- 
ing, however,  was  that  the  cellular  changes, 
particularly  the  occurrence  of  cella  with 
atypical  nuclei,  were  fairly  rare  in  ex- 
cigarette  smokers  compared  with  men  who 
had  smoked  up  to  the  time  of  their  terminal 
Illness.  The  study  Indicated  that  the  num- 
ber of  cells  with  atypical  nuclei  declines 
when  a  cigarette  smoker  gives  up  the  habit. 
This  probably  occurs  slowly  over  a  period 
of  years. 

The  location  of  lesions  is  also  significant 
and  correlates  with  an  observation  one  can 
make  by  passing  cigarette  smoke  through 
glass  tubing.  Some  years  ago  I  found  that 
when  smoke  was  passed  through  a  tube  with 
a  Y-shaped  bifurcation,  more  tar  precipi- 
tated where  the  tube  branched  than  else- 
where. Acting  on  this  lead,  we  have  studied 
changes  in  bronchial  eplthellvun  in  relation 
to  bifurcations.  There  are  nimierous  such 
points  In  the  bronchial  tree,  because  the 
tubes  divide  and  redlvlde  into  smaller  and 
smaller  tubes.  We  found  that  lesions  com- 
posed entirely  of  cells  with  atypical  nuclei 
occur  far  more  frequently  at  bifurcations 
than  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  determine  the  significance  of 
these    changes    we    studied    the    bronchial 
epithelium  of  men  who  had  died  of  bron- 
chogenic carcinoma.     Carcinoma  Is  defined 
•a  a  tumor,  composed  of  cells  with  atypical 
nuclei,   that   originated   In   the   epithelium 
and    has    penetrated    the    basement    mem- 
brane  and    Invaded   the    underlying   tissue. 
Once    such    an    invasion    has   occurred,    the 
tumor   grows — often   to   considerable  size — 
and  spreads  to  many  parts  of  the  body.     In 
men  who  had  died  of  lung  cancer  we  found 
large  niunbers  of  cells  with  atypical  nuclei, 
as  well    as  many   lesions  composed  entirely 
of    such     cells,    scattered     throughout    the 
epithelium  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  both 
lungs.     In    a   few    Instances    we   found   tiny 
Independent  carcinomas  In  which  the  tumor 
cells    had    broken    through    the    basement 
membrane    at    Just   one    small    spot.     These 
carcinomas  looked  exactly  like  many  of  the 
other    lesions    composed    entirely    of    cells 
with    atypical    nuclei,    except    that    in    the 
other  lesions  we  did  not  find  any  cells  that 
had    broken    through    the    basement    mem- 
brane.    We  are  of  the  opinion  that  many, 
if  not  all.  of  the  lesions  composed  entirely 
of    atypical    cells    represent    an    early,    pre- 
invasive stage  of  carcinoma.     This  Is  a  well- 
known  occurrence  In  the  cervix  of  the  uteri 
of  women   and  Is  called  carcinoma  In  situ. 
Judging    from   experimental    evidence    as 
well  as  from  our  findings  In  hiunan  beings, 
we   are  of   the   opinion   that  carcinoma  of 
bronchial     epithelium     originates     with     a 
change  in  the  nuclei  of  a  few  cells;   that  by 
cell  division  the  number  of  such  cells  grad- 
ually Increases;  that  finally  lesions  composed 
entirely  of   atypical   cells  are   formed;    and 
that    occasionally    cells    in    such    a    lesion 
penetrate  the  basement  membrane,  produc- 
ing the   disease   known   as   carcinoma.     Ap- 
parently the  process  Is  reversible  up  to  the 
time   the   cells   with   atypical   nuclei   break 
through  the  basement  membrane. 

Where  does  the  Inhalation  of  tobacco 
smoke  fit  Into  this  "picture?  There  appear 
to  be  three  possibilities: 

1.  It  may  be  that  exposure  to  tobacco 
smoke  Induces  changes  In  the  nuclei  of 
cells.  This  would  account  for  the  increase 
of  such  cells  both  with  the  amount  of  smok- 
ing and  with  the  number  of  years  of  smok- 
ing. It  would  not.  however.  In  Itself  ac- 
count for  the  finding  of  a  decrease  in  the 
nun.ber  of  such  cells  when  a  cigwette 
smoker  gives  up  the  habit. 

2.  It  may  be  that  exposure  to  tobacco 
smoke  simply  Increases  the  probability  of 
changes  taking  place  in  the  nuclei  of  cells 
as  a  result  of  exposure  to  inhaled  carcino- 
genic agents  other  than  thoae  in  tobacco 
smoke.  The  Inhibition  of  ciliary  movement 
by  tobacco  smoke  may  be  the  major  factor 
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involved   in .  auch    a   relation.    Acain    **i«f 
would  not  in  ttaelf  account  for  the  daoi 
in  oalla  with  atypiottl  nuclei  follovlnc 
satton  of  elgaretta  amoklng. 

3.  It  may  be  that  exposure  to  tobacco 
smoke  produces  a  change  in  the  local  en- 
vironment of  bronchial  epithelium  so  aa  to 
favor  the  aurvival  and  reproduction  of  cer- 
tain mutant  cells  that  have  atypical  nuclei 
of  the  type  obaerved,  aa  opposed  to  the 
survival  and  reproduction  of  normal  cells. 
On  this  hsrpotheais  the  development  of  can- 
cer resulta  from  natural  selection  under 
conditions  of  greatly  altered  environment. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  tobacco 
smoke  causes  mutations,  since  a  few  cella 
with  atypical  nuclei  are  sometimes  foimd  in 
the  bronchial  epithelium  of  nonsmokers. 
This  hypothesis  suggests  that  normal  cells 
are  best  adapted  to  an  environment  free  of 
tobacco  smoke,  whereas  cells  with  atypical 
nuclei  are  best  adapted  to  an  environment 
that  includes  smoke.  The  hypothesis  thus 
accounts  for  the  decline  in  the  nimaber  of 
cells  with  atypical  nuclei  on  the  ceaaatlon  of 
cigarette  smoking. 

I  favor  the  last  of  these  three  hypotheaea. 
It  appears  to  account  for  all  the  findings, 
whereaa  the  other  two  hypotheaea  account 
for  only  some  of  them.  The  three  hypotheaea 
are  not.  however,  mutually  excluaive. 

To  account  for  the  aaaodatlon  between  cig- 
arette amoklng  and  certain  other  dlaeaaea. 
such  aa  lung  infectiona  and  coronary  artery 
disease,  other  plaualble  mechanlsma  exist. 
On  inhalation,  air  and  any  amoke  it  may 
contain  passes  through  bronchial  tubea  of 
decreaalng  diameter,  which  finally  deliver  it 
to  the  tiny  mics  called  alveoli.  The  alveoli 
have  thin  walla  supported  by  fibers  of  con- 
nective tissue.  These  walls  contain  capil- 
lary tubea  through  which  blood  fiows  from 
the  pulmonary  arteries  to  the  pulmonary 
veins.  During  Its  passage  through  these  cap- 
illaries the  blood  releaeea  carbon  dioxide 
and  abaorba  oxirgen.  At  the  same  time  car- 
bon monoxide,  nicotine  and  other  impuritlea 
that  may  be  preaent  in  the  air  or  smoke  ate 
absorbed  into  the  blood. 

The  small  Itronchlal  tubes  are  subject  to 
being  plugged  with  mucus.  This  frequently 
occurs  in  infectious  diseases  of  the  lung, 
with  the  result  that  secretions  and  bacteria 
are  trapped  In  the  alveolar  apacea.  thereby 
producing  pneumonia.  In  cigarette  smokera 
the  interior  diameter  of  the  small  bronchial 
tubes  is  considerably  reduced  by  byp«rpUsla. 
so  that  the  opening  la  very  small  Indeed.  In 
addition  we  find  that  smoking  resulta  in  In- 
creased activity  of  the  glanda  that  aeorete 
mucus  into  the  bronchial  tubea.  This  com- 
bination ahnoKt  certainly  Increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  tubes  being  plugged  by  mucus. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  enough  to  explain  the 
finding  that  death  rates  from  infecUous  dis- 
eases of  the  lung  are  conaiderably  higher 
among  cigarette  smokers  than  among  non- 
smokers. 

The  occlusion  of  a  bronchial  tube  by  mu- 
cus (or  by  a  spasm)  often  traps  air  In  the 
alveoU  to  which  that  tube  leads.  If  the 
person  then  happens  to  oough.  the  preasure 
of  the  trapped  air  can  be  Increased  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  thin  walls  of  the  alveoli 
rupture.  Coughing,  excess  mucus,  and  re- 
duction in  the  diameter  erf  the  amaU  bron- 
chial tubea  increase  the  likelihood  of  such 
rupture. 

Recently  we  have  studied  the  alveoU  in  re- 
lation to  cigarette  smoking.  We  fotmd  ex- 
tensive rupturing  of  the  walls  of  a  great 
many  alveoli  in  the  lungs  of  heavy  cigarette 
smokers,  a  considerable  amount  in  lighter 
cigarette  smokers  and  very  little  in  non- 
smokers.  The  rupturing  of  the  walls  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  a  fibrous  thickening  of 
the  remiining  alveolar  walla,  together  with 
a  fibrous  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the 
small  blood  vessels  in  the  vicinity.  Thla 
probably  results  from  the  mechanism  out- 
lined   above,    since    cigarette    smoking    pro- 


duoea  ooughlng  as  well  aa  hyperplaaia  of  the 
bronchial  tubea  and  increased  secretion  of 
mucus. 

Ruptures  In  the  walla  of  the  alveoli  destroy 
the  capillary  tubea  located  In  the  walla.  It 
many  are  destroyed,  far  greater  preaaure  la 
reqxiired  to  force  the  same  quantity  of  blood 
through  the  remaining  capillaries.  All  the 
blood  must  pass  through  them  each  time  it 
circulates  through  the  body,  and  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  has  to  supply  the  pres- 
sure. As  a  result  the  work  load  of  the  heart 
is  Increased  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
destruction  of  tbe  alveoU. 

Since  oxygen  is  supplied  to  the  blood 
through  the  capillaries  in  the  alveoli,  de- 
struction of  this  tissue  reduces  the  oxygen 
supply  on  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  body 
depend.  In  smokers  this  is  compounded 
by  the  Inhalation  of  carbon  monoxide,  which 
combines  with  hemoglobin  more  readily  than 
oxygen  does.  This  combination  is  enoxigh 
to  accoimt  for  the  shortneaa  of  breath  often 
reported  by  cigarette  smokers. 

Because  of  its  great  activity  heart  muscle 
requires  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen.  The 
inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  increases  the 
work  load  of  this  mxiscle  and  at  the  same 
time  reduces  the  qxiantlty  of  oxygen  avail- 
able to  the  muscle.  In  addition  the  action  of 
nicotine  on  the  nervous  system  produces  a 
temporary  Increase  in  the  heart  rate  and  a 
conatrlction  of  the  peripheral  blood  veaaela. 
which  in  turn  produces  a  temporary  increase 
in  blood  pressure.  This  also  puts  an  added 
strain  on  the  heart.  Since  a  normal  heart 
haa  extraordinary  reaerve  powers.  It  can 
probably  withstand  theae  effecta  of  amoklng. 
A  dlaeaaed  heart  may  not  be  able  to  do  ao. 

Autopsy  studies  (including  a  study  of 
young  men  killed  in  the  Korean  war)  have 
shown  that  the  great  majority  of  American 
men  have  at  least  some  degree  of  athero- 
sclerosis of  the  coronary  arteries  that  supply 
blood  to  the  muscle  of  the  heart.  Atheroaele- 
roeis  consists  of  the  progressive  development 
of  plaques  (composed  largely  of  cholesterol) 
within  the  walls  of  these  relatlTely  small 
blood  vessels,  which  thereby  reduces  their 
interior  diameter.  This  In  turn  reduces 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  muscle. 
Eventxially  it  may  completely  cut  off  the 
supply  of  blood  to  a  porUon  of  the  heart 
muscle,  and  this  portion  dlea.  Moreover, 
blood  clots  often  form  in  diseased  coronary 
arterlea.  This  can  also  shut  off  the  blood 
and  cause  death  of  heart  tissues.  The  com- 
mon sjrmptom  of  a  stoppage  in  coronary 
blood  flow  la  a  heart  attack. 

As  deacribed  above,  cigarette  smoking  de- 
creases the  quantity  of  oxygen  per  unit  vol- 
ume of  blood.  Atherosclerosis  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries  tends  to  reduce  the  volume  at 
blood  delivered  to  the  heart  muscle  per  min- 
ute. Therefore  If  a  person  with  athero- 
sderoeis  of  the  earon»rj  arteries  is  also  a 
cigarette  smoker,  his  heart  muscle  receives 
far  leas  than  the  normal  supply  of  oxygen 
per  minute.  At  the  same  time,  because  of 
the  effects  of  smoking,  a  heavy  work  load  Is 
placed  on  his  heart  muscle.  In  my  opinion 
this  combination  of  conditions  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  finding  that  the  death 
rate  from  coronary  artery  disease  is  higher  In 
cigarette  smokers  than  It  is  in  men  who 
never  smoked,  that  the  rate  Increaaes  with 
the  amount  of  cigarette  smoking,  and  that  it 
Ls  lower  in  ex-cigarette  smokers  than  it  is  in 
men  who  continue  to  emoke  cigarettes. 

Not  only  the  heart  but  also  all  other  organs 
of  the  body  require  oxygen  obtained  through 
the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  and  distributed  by 
the  blood.  Thus  a  reduction  in  oxygen  sup- 
ply resiilting  from  smoking  may  have  a 
serious  effect  on  any  diseased  organ,  and  in 
some  instances  it  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Perhaps  this  accoxmta 
tar  the  finding  that  death  rates  from  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  chronic  diseases  are  slightly 
higher  among  cigarette  smokers  than  among 
nonsm<Aer8. 


I  shall  touch  only  briefly  on  two  other  dla- 
eaaea that  appear  to  be  algnlflcantly  aaao- 
clated  with  cigarette  amoklng:  gastric  and 
duodenal  tUoen  and  cancer  of  the  bladder. 
In  our  first  study  cigarette  smokers,  com- 
pared with  nonsmokers.  had  four  times  the 
relative  death  rate  from  the  two  kinds  of 
ulcer  and  twice  the  death  rate  from  cancer 
of  the  bladder.  Doll  and  hia  ajt^t^l^t^  La 
England  recently  performed  a  controlled  clin- 
ical exi>eriment  demonstrating  that  smoking 
is  Indeed  harmftd  to  {latlenta  with  gastric 
ulcer.  Eighty  patients  who  woe  regular 
smokers  were  divided  at  random  into  two 
groups,  one  allowed  to  continue  smoking,  the 
other  advised  to  stop.  Among  the  40  patienta 
who  continued  to  smoke,  the  ulcers  healed 
at  a  Elgnifk^ntly  slower  rate  than  they  did 
among  the  40  patients  who  cut  down  on  their 
smoking  or  stopped  altogether.  The  mech- 
anism by  which  smoking  evidently  retards 
recovery  is  tmknown.  It  may  be  due  to  in- 
direct effects,  auch  aa  the  effect  of  nicotine 
in  the  bloodatream.  or  to  direct  action  of  in- 
gested tobacco  amoke  on  the  lining  of  the 
stomach. 

As  for  cancer  of  the  bladder.  It  la  well 
known  that  exposure  to  cardnogenle  agents 
can  produce  cancer  in  parte  of  the  body  re- 
mote from  the  Uasue  to  which  the  agent  la 
applied.  For  example,  prolonged  exposure  to 
beta-naphthylamlne  often  produced  cancer 
of  the  bladder  in  workers  In  aniline  dye 
planta.  OoneelTably  aome  agent  in  tobacco 
amoke  works  in  the  aJfaie  way.  but  until  the 
problem  U  thoroughly  investigated.  Judg- 
ment aliould  be  deferred. 

After  reviewing  the  evidence,  the  mildest 
statement  I  can  make  la  that.  In  my  opinion, 
the  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  produces  a 
number  of  very  harmful  effects  and  ahortens 
the  life  span  of  h\mian  beings.  The  simplest 
way  to  avoid  these  poesible  consequences  is 
not  to  smoke  at  all.  But  one  can  avoid  the 
most  aerlous  of  them  by  "rt^^wg  cigars  or  a 
pipe  Instead  of  cigarettes,  provided  that  one 
doea  not  inhale  the  smoke.  An  Individual 
who  chooses  to  emoke  cigarettes  can  mini- 
mize the  risks  by  restricting  his  consumption 
and  by  not  Inhaling. 

The  individual  solution  to  the  problem 
apparently  requires  more  willpower  than 
many  cigarette  smokers  have  or  are  Inclined 
to  exert.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  more 
generally  acceptable  solutions  can  be  found. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  tbe 
cocnpositlon  of  tobacco  smoke,  both  quali- 
tative and  quantitative,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Until  several  yean 
ago  the  mainstream  smoke  of  moat  UJ3. 
cigarettes  contained  about  8S  milligrams 
of  "tar"  per  cigarette,  at  which  about  2.6 
milligrams  was  nicotine.  The  amoke  from 
filter-tip  cigarettes  now  on  the  market  ranges 
in  tar  content  from  aa  low  aa  6.7  mllllgnuns 
per  cigarette  to  nearly  80  milligrams  and  the 
nicotine  content  from  .4  to  2.5  mllllgrama. 
It  Is  apparent  that  by  selection  of  tobacco 
and  by  means  of  an  effective  filter,  the  nico- 
tine and  tar  content  of  cigarette  anoke  can 
be  markedly  reduced.  Some  filters  are  ae- 
lectlve  in  their  action.  For  example,  Wynder 
and  Dietrich  Hoffmann  havs  recently  found 
that  a  certain  type  of  filter,  which  psasea 
a  reasonable  amount  of  smoke,  removes  al- 
most all  the  phenols.  This  may  be  Important 
since  the  same  Investigators  have  reported 
that  the  phenols  m  cigarette  smoke  strongly 
Inhibit  the  action  of  cUU  In  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  that  some  phenols  Increaae  the 
action  of  known  carcinogenic  agenta.  Fur- 
thermore, by  various  prooeaaaa  it  la  poaalble 
to  alter  the  chemical  compoaltion  of  the 
smoke  before  it  reachea  the  filter. 

Considering  this,  I  believe  that  extensive 
researoh  should  be  undertaken  to  determine 
the  effects  of  various  constltoenta  of  ciga- 
rette smoke  and  to  find  means  at  removing 
thoae  that  are  moat  harmful.  Until  thla 
has  been  accomplished  It  seems  advisable  to 
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veduce  the  total  tar  and  nicotine  content  of 
cigarette  imoke'by  the  means  now  available. 
CLimcAi.     wvuaUKu     or     th«     wrrwata     or 

mCOKTHO 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from  Utah 
had  printed  ia  the  body  of  the  Rkcobd 
an  article— from  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican magazine — about  the  effects  of 
smoking.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing those  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
so  that  I  may  comment  further  on  the 

ftrtaiclfi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  NEDBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
for  at  least  10  years  the  American  tobac- 
co industry  has  conducted  a  campaign 
to  discredit  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  responsible  scientists  regard- 
ing the  health  hazards  of  smoking.  To 
each  succeeding  discovery  closing  the 
link  between  smoking  and  disease,  the 
indoistry's  spokesmen  have  replied  "Not 
proved." 

Perhaps  the  most  frequently  voiced 
quibble  of  the  tobacco  industry  is  that 
the  evidence  relating  smoking  to  disease 
has  been  merely  statistical — not  clin- 
ical. Although  responsible  statistical 
studies  are  as  probative  as  the  most  care- 
fully controlled  laboratory  experiments, 
the  tobacco  industry,  by  incessant  repe- 
tition of  its  charges,  has  succeeded  in 
averting  public  acceptance  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Hammond,  director  of  the 
statistical  research  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  and  his  {associates 
have  now  produced  the  clinical  evidence 
that  the'  tobacco  industry  has  hitherto 
found  lacking.  In  the  July  issue  of  the 
Scientific  American,  Dr.  Hammond  pre- 
sents clinical  proof  of  the  ruinous  trans- 
figurations in  himian  lung  tissue  caused 
by  the  inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke. 

Dr.  Hammond's  article,  which  also 
summarizes  the  present  status  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  physiological  effects  of  smok- 
ing, contains  as  compelling  an  indict- 
ment of  tobacco  as  any  material  yet 
printed  in  this  country.  I  suggest  that 
all  who  yet  doubt  the  lethal  qualities  of 
tobacco  smoke  read  this  article. 


SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE  AT  SALT 
LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
28  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSil  came  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  ad- 
dress the  Democratic  State  convention. 
He  delivered  a  very  eloquent  and  excel- 
lent address. 

I  point  out  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  performed  something  of  a 
physical  feat  in  coming  to  Salt  Lake 
City  at  that  time.  He  left  Baltimore  at 
12:50  ajn.  Saturday  and  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  at  5:25  a.m.  the  same  morn- 
ing. He  then  not  only  had  breakfast 
with  the  party  leaders  and  with  other 
visitors  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  he  also 
addressed  the  convention,  held  a  lengthy 
press  conference,  appeared  on  television, 
and  at  6  pjn.  the  same  day  he  was 
aboard  an  airplane  headed  back  to 
Washington.  He  landed  at  the  Balti- 
more airport  at  about  3:40  in  the  morn- 
ing. 


That  sort  of  devotion  to  an  assigai- 
ment  deserves  notice.  The  important 
thing  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators,  and  which  I  at^c 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  is  the  remarks 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  convention. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addreQs 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRt), 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Remarks  of  Senator  WayMe 

Morse,   at  the  Democratic   Convention, 

Salt  Lake  Citt,  Utah,  Jxtlt  28,  1962 

Senator   Moss,   my   friends   In   Utah,    at^d 

fellow  Democrats,  there  is  never  a  time  whi^n 

I  am  not  most  eager  to  visit  Salt  Lake  Cltjy, 

to  visit  Utah,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  my 

good  friend  and  colleague,  Ted  Moss,  and  to 

talk  to  a  convention  of  Democrats.     This  Is 

one  time  when  I  can  do  all  those  things  ftt 

once.     So  this  occasion  Is  a  great  pleasure. 

We  Democrats  have  our  Job  cut  out  for  i^s 
this  year.  It  is  to  break  down  for  the  flr^t 
time  since  1934  the  so-called  tradition  ttt^t 
the  party  in  power  loses  votes  and  seats  in  a 
nonpresidential  year.  I  am  here  today  to 
tell  you  that  we  can  break  that  pattern  aid 
that  we  need  to  break  it  If  the  welfare  of  the 
American  Nation  and  the  American  people 
is  to  be  served. 

The  Democratic  administration  of  Pr^il- 
dent  Kennedy  has  sent  to  Congress  i^e 
messages  and  recommendations  necessary^to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  1*60 
Democratic  platfonp.  He  has  done  about  as 
much  as  any  President  can  do  to  persuifle 
individual  Members  of  the  Congress  of  be(th 
parties  to  help  put  those  recommendations 
into  effect.  We  all  know  that  while  we  qb- 
tained  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  |an 
outstanding  housing  bill  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  most  of  the  rest  of  tihe 
domestic  program  is  bottled  up  somewlj^re 
In  Congress. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  nearly 
every  case  where  a  rollcall  has  been  taken 
that  failed  to  carry  for  the  Democratic  i»a- 
jority,  it  was  not  a  rollcall  on  the  meitits 
of  the  issue  Involved,  but  on  a  procedural 
device.  We  did  not  get  a  clear  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  the  medical  issue — we  got  a  «0te 
to  table  it  when  it  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  another  bill.  We  did  not  get  a  clfcar 
vote  on  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs,  we  got  a  vote  on  bypas«(ng 
a  Senate  committee  in  order  to  speed  up 
action  in  the  House.  And  we  have  ntVer 
gotten  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Represealta- 
tlves  on  medical  care,  aid  to  elementary  «nd 
secondary  education,  reestablishment  of  the 
ai  bin  for  veterans,  the  Youth  Conservation 
Ccapa,  and  the  wilderness  bill,  among  otljtrs- 
Why?  Because  the  Rules  Committea  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  one  of  the 
last  oligarchs  of  American  politics.  ' 

There  Is  no  test  for  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  more  important 
than  the  test  of  whether  they  are  ready  ftnd 
willing  to  vote  to  bring  the  Rules  Commltttee 
back  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  Qnd 
make  it  the  servant  rather  than  the  master 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  say  that  I  expect  Democrats  toi  be 
Judged  as  harshly  on  this  issue  as  Reptib- 
licans.  It  does  our  party  no  good  to  aject 
Democrats  who  give  Upservlce  to  the  prfln- 
clples  and  platform  of  our  party,  and  tSben 
take  the  expedient  escape  route  of  establllsh- 
Ing  a  Rules  Committee  which  will  bury  the 
legislation  necessary  to  effectuate  our  ptjin- 
ciples  and  platform.  I 

But  every  Democratic  candidate,  And 
officeholder,  also  has  the  obligation  to  t^ke 
the  issues  to  the  voting  public.  I  shallj  do 
it  In  Oregon,  you  will  be  doing  it  In  Utah, 
and  I  expect  President  Kennedy  to  dt  it 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Nation. 
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The  American  people  need  an  education 
on  what  is  involved  in  the  medical  care  Is- 
sue, to  take  one  major  exsunple.  They  need 
to  be  told  Just  where  and  how  the  opponents 
of  medical  care  under  social  security  are 
deluding  the  elderly  by  holding  out  the 
promise  that  the  Kerr-Mills  program  will  as- 
sure decent  medical  care  in  their  later 
years. 

Those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  Kerr-MlUs 
bill  did  so  because  we  considered  it  an  addi- 
tion to  the  social  security  approach,  not  a 
substitute  for  It.  We  recognized  that  taxes 
paid  to  finance  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  are  Just  as  compulsory 
as  are  social  security  taxes,  and  so  are  the 
State  taxes  needed  to  finance  the  State  share 
of  Kerr-Mills.  We  knew  that  those  who  do 
not  want  to  apply  for  the  hospitalization 
benefits  under  social  security  do  not  have  to 
do  so,  any  more  than  they  are  compelled  to 
apply  for  Kerr-Mllls  medical  care. 

The  great  difference  is  that  under  an  In- 
surance program,  benefits  are  accrued  as  a 
right,  which  the  beneficiary  may  exert,  or 
not.  Tills  means  that  there  Is  no  pauper's 
oath,  no  means  test  for  the  recipient  or  for 
his  relatives,  as  so  many  States  require  un- 
der the  Kerr-Mills  program.  As  for  social- 
ized medicine,  public  welfare  is  pure  social- 
ized medicine.  What  Is  to  stop  Utah,  or 
Oregon,  or  any  other  State  from  upping  Its 
public  assistance  under  Kerr-Mllls  to  the 
point  where  virtually  any  citizen  over  66  may 
obtain  medical  services,  including  those  of 
a  doctor,  paid  for  by  the  State?  The  answer 
Is,  nothing.  And  the  taxes  to  pay  for  it  will 
be  compulsory. 

I  should  mention  that  only  24  States  have 
any  Kerr-Mllls  program  at  all.  so  we  are 
talking  about  less  than  half  the  country  when 
we  talk  about  Its  benefits  at  all. 

What  the  American  Medical  Association 
Is  counting  on  Is  that  State  governments 
can  be  more  easily  influenced,  to  use  the 
polite  word,  and  lobbied,  to  use  the  not-so- 
poUte  word.  Into  restricting  their  public  wel- 
fare to  a  tiny  handful  of  desperate  old  folks. 
I  think  that  society  has  a  higher  duty  than 
that.  Sometimes  we  exercise  these  social  ob- 
ligations through  a  fraternal  group.  perhapM 
through  a  church,  or  perhapw  through  one 
level  of  government  or  the  other.  In  our 
latest  version  of  hospital  Insurance  under 
social  security,  we  have  provided  that  it  can 
be  administered  In  large  part  through  non- 
profit agencies  already  In  the  field.  Including 
Blue  Cross. 

All  we  are  seeking  through  the  Anderson- 
Javlts  proposal  is  hospitalization  insurance 
that  will  be  available  to  all  elderly  people 
who  want  to  make  use  of  it.  That  Is  all 
the  bill  provides.  They  may  have  a  private 
Insurance  policy  which  they  prefer  to  use 
and  If  so,  the  equal  benefits  provided  will 
be  reimbursed  without  the  beneficiary  com- 
ing directly  under  social  security. 

Let  the  Democratic  Party  remember  that 
respect  and  honor  for  our  fathers  and 
mothers  Is  not  the  Invention  of  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  or  the  New  Deal,  but  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  We  have  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  have  a  social  responsi- 
bility. For  too  long  we  have  met  the  first 
and  not  the  second. 

So  I  say  that  the  Democratic  Party  must 
keep  faith  with  this  tenet  of  our  platform, 
and  our  candidates  must  keep  faith  with  It. 
A  second  major  domestic  issue  which 
Democrats  must  take  to  the  people  this  fall 
is  that  of  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Like  my  own  State.  Utah  has  water 
problems.  Oregon  has  a  water  surplus  in 
one-half  of  the  State  and  a  shortage  in  the 
other  half.  You  have  the  need  everywhere 
In  Utah  to  utilize  water  not  once  but  many 
times  over.  It  serves  to  irrigate,  to  produce 
power,  to  serve  living  needs,  to  serve  indus- 
trial needs,  to  provide  recreation,  and  to 
provide  sewage   disposal.     This  means  that 
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the  same  drop  at  water  must  be  used  for 
many  of  these  purposes,  not  Just  for  one. 
R«uae  of  water  requires  abatement  of 
pollution.  It  requires  storage  of  runoff.  It 
reqvOree  the  kind  of  program  we  began  In 
1956  and  tried  to  expand  In  1960.  Tou  have 
a  contest  tills  year  for  the  U.8.  Senate  In 
which  Democrats  seek  to  replace  one  of  the 
Senators  who  voted  in  1959  against  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. I  hope  he  will  be  replaced  by  a  cltlaen 
of  Utah  who  recognises  that  water  supply  is 
a  test  not  of  a  city,  a  State,  or  even  a  nation, 
but  of  a  clTUlsatlon. 

There  has  never  been  a  civilization  that 
progressed  beyond  the  point  to  which  It  con- 
served Its  water  supply.  Two  thousand 
years  ago.  C^lna  was  a  dominate  civiliza- 
tion of  hiunanklnd.  It  was  forested;  Its 
plains  and  woodlands  were  covered  with 
grass  and  trees.  As  Its  population  ex- 
panded. It  decimated  these  resources,  and 
with  them  its  water  supply  was  decimated. 
Today,  the  sclentista  from  the  West  who 
have  visited  Communist  China  tell  ilb  that 
the  most  grievous  crime  against  the  land  by 
the  Communist  rulers  of  China  has  been 
the  further  depletion  of  woodland,  grass, 
soil,  and  water  which  ha«  reduced  the  water 
table  of  China  even  fiirther  than  it  was 
when  Mao  Tse-tung  came  to  power,  and 
It  was  too  low  then.  Writing  In  the  New 
Leader,  Valentin  Cbu,  a  native  of  Shanghai, 
tells  us,  and  I  quote:  "After  many  centuries 
of  exploitation,  by  a  vast  farming  population, 
China  has  very  little  natural  vegetation  left. 
Forests  make  up  one-tenth  of  Its  total  area. 
The  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil  Is 
therefore  extremely  poor,  and  excessive  run- 
off Is  a  major  cause  of  floods.  Another 
major  cause  is  the  breaching  of  dikes.  The 
Yellow  River,  the  world's  sUtlest.  deposits 
enough  sediment  on  Its  delta  to  fill  up  one- 
and-a-half  Smplre  SUte  Buildings  dally. 
For  hundredi)  of  miles  It  flows  between  dikes 
on  a  riverbed  high  above  the  surrounding 
countryside,  with  the  silt  raising  the  bottom 
continuously.  A  single  breach  can  empty 
the  entire  river  on  to  the  flat,  densely 
populated  Yellow  Plain  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  sometimes  inundating  the  region 
for  as  long  as  a  year.  •  •  •  When  too  much 
water  goes  to  one  place,  there  Is  bound 
to  be  too  little  elsewhere. 

"Each  year."  he  continues,  "since  the  Com- 
munists came  to  power  In  1949.  the  total 
area  of  farmland  affected  by  natural  calami- 
ties has  riser  steadily.  •  •  •  What  China  Is 
now  facing  is  no  common  natural  disturb- 
ance, affecting  a  few  provinces  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  II  nationwide  exhaustion  of  the 
land  and  the  people,  the  cimaulatlve  result  of 
12  years  of  abusing  nature  and  human 
nature." 

While  the  Communist  plans  for  reforesta- 
tion have  fallen  through,  deforestation  of 
what  remains  of  woodlands  In  that  un- 
fortunate country  has  continued  rapidly. 
Mr.  Chu  continues:  "While  f  (testation 
surged  up  and  died  off,  deforestation 
seemed  to  progress  systematically.  Forest 
fires  and  the  Incidence  of  tree  diseases  have 
Increased.  Artificial  deforestation  has  also 
been  on  the  Increase,  especially  since  1968. 
Farm  cooperatives  and  conununes  have  set 
their  cattle  zo  grace  on  saplings,  and  have 
chopped  down  roadwlde  trees  and  whole  for- 
ests for  timber  or  to  'open  virgin  land.'  " 

"During  the  1958  steelmaking  campaign 
many  mountains  were  stripped  bare  for  fuel. 
A  commune  In  Kwangtung  cloeeshaved  13 
forest-covered  hills  In  one  swoop.  Timber 
Industries  In  forest  areas  •  •  •  competed 
with  each  other  In  cutting  down  big  and 
small  treef.  without  replanting.  Even 
saplings  were  not  left  to  protect  the  soU. 
which  soon  became  Irajxen.  Since  the  1968 
great  leap,  tbe  Chinese  have  been  too  busy 
making  steel,  digging  canals  and  fighting 
calamities  to  worry  about  reforestation.  But 
deforestation  Is  continuing  at  an  even  faster 
pace,  reducing  the  soli,  extending  the  ero- 


sion area,  heightening  excessive  nmoff  of 
rainwater,  and  Insuring  severe  damage  from 
floods  and  droughts  tar  generations  to 
ocnne.  •  •  •  The  entire  hydrologic  cycle  In 
China  U  now  upiset  by  faulty  water  conser- 
vation and  deforestation.  Communist  China 
has  unwittingly  changed  nature." 

Needless  to  say,  the  change  has  not  been 
for  the  better,  for  we  have  read  nothing  but 
bad  news  from  China  about  famine  and  the 
desperate  flight  of  Chinese  Into  the  western 
conclaves  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

I  recite  this  imfortunate  history  of  a  part 
of  the  human  race  because  it  Is  a  lesson  that 
should  not  be  lost  upon  the  United  States. 
For  every  time  we  have  legislative  action  to 
preserve  the  soil,  the  water,  and  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States,  you  hear  it 
said  that  this  Is  a  budget-busting  expendi- 
ture that  the  taxpayers  cannot  afford. 

My  answer  Is  that  the  American  people 
cannot  afford  not  to  conserve  our  soil,  our 
water,  and  our  forest  resources.  It  would  also 
point  out  that  few  modern  nations  follow 
the  kind  of  budget  we  do  that  places  such 
conservation  expendlttires  on  the  debt  side 
of  their  national  budgets. 

It  Is  nothing  less  than  a  national  calam- 
ity, in  my  opinion,  that  the  UiUted  States 
still  follows  budgeting  practices  which  no 
business  corporation  follows,  which  few 
large  cities  follow,  which  States  are  Increas- 
ingly dropping,  and  which  has  long  been 
abandoned  In  Euroi>e.  That  Is  the  practice 
of  listing  as  operating  expenses  Investments 
In  capital  Improvements.  Reforestation, 
water  pollution  control,  soil  conservation! 
and  Indeed,  most  forms  of  conservation,  are 
the  capital  Improvements  of  a  civilization. 
Yet  they  appear  in  our  national  budget  as 
undlstlngulshable  from  operating  expenses. 

Our  1960  Democratic  platform  calls  for 
a  capital  budget  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  will  follow  the  practices  of 
corporations  in  separating  capital  Invest- 
menu  from  operating  expenditures.  I 
mention  this  partly  because  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating this  kind  of  addition  to  our  present 
budget  since  1947.  It  would  simply  show 
the  American  people  how  much  of  their  tax 
money  was  going  for  Investments  which 
would  increase  our  wealth.  Increase  our  Na- 
tion's tax  base,  and  repay  themselves  to  the 
Treastiry,  and  would  separate  thoee  expend- 
itures from  the  expenditures  of  defense, 
and  for  other  operating  expenses  which  do 
not  repay  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  accvisatlons 
made  against  the  Democratic  Party  today 
Is  that  we  are  the  party  of  deflclts.  Some- 
times you  even  hear  It  said  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations  we  have  so  long  financed  have 
found  the  secret  of  progress  and  prosperity, 
and  that  while  their  Indebtedness  Is  small, 
ours  Is  mounting.  Well,  let  me  point  out 
that  a  lot  of  this  has  to  do  with  budget 
practices.  Most  of  these  Eiu-opean  coiintries 
have  a  capital  budget,  which  separates  their 
capital  expenditures  from  their  operating 
expenses,  and  does  not  Include  as  deficit 
their  capital  Investments  In  education.  In 
conservation,  and  in  other  wealth-producing 
activities. 

That  Is  why  many  of  them  show  a  balanced 
budget  while  we  show  a  deficit.  It  Is  • 
matter  of  bookkeeping.  Yet  the  Democratic 
platform  Is  not  calling  for  any  form  of  book- 
keeping which  Is  not  practiced  by  any  corpo- 
ration In  the  country. 

I  need  not  mention  to  residents  of  Utah 
the  Importance  of  conservation  as  It  relates 
to  recreation.  In  Oregon,  recreation  Is  re- 
placing agriculture,  and  running  a  close 
second  to  lumber  as  the  primary  Industry 
of  our  State.  A  national  park  Is  an  In- 
vestment In  recreation  and  relaxation,  and 
It  means  a  substantial  income  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located. 

Ted  Moss  has  pendi'-g  a  bill  to  create  a 
Canyonland  National  Park.  His  bill  is  a 
recognition  of  the  rising  need  among  the 
American  people  for  recreational  opportuni- 


ties, and  of  the  wealth -creating  capabUltiea 
of  our  national  parks.  These  facilities  are 
needed  not  only  by  the  community  In  which 
they  are  located  for  the  business  opportuni- 
ties that  result,  but  by  our  population  for 
the  opportunities  for  water  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation they  afford.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  have  a  chance  to  adopt  the  Ifosi  bill 
this  year  before  adjotvnlng,  beoaiise  it  will 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 

Let  me  repeat  that  there  Is  no  higher  ob- 
ligation of  Democrats  and  the  Denfocratic 
Party  than  the  preservation,  the  conserva- 
tion, of  both  our  hiunan  and  natural  re- 
sources. But  In  International  affairs,  we 
alfo  have  a  historic  obligation. 

It  is  that  we  recognise  and  respect  the 
rights  of  human  beings  everywhere  to  aspire 
to  a  better  life  and  to  a  better  living  stand- 
ard. We  have  seen  the  former  colonies  of 
Asia  and  Africa  secure  their  Independence 
and  take  their  rightful  place  In  the  com- 
munity ot  nations.  We  have  no  special 
obligation  to  them;  we  have  no  obligation 
beyond  that  of  a  Christian  nation  that  we 
are  our  brother's  keeper,  and  that  which 
our  history  teachee  that  we  turn  our  backs 
upon  aggression  only  at  the  rUk  of  our 
own  safety  and  well-being. 

Bo  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  remind  you  that  the 
United  States  turned  Its  back  on  the  League 
of  Nations  and  paid  the  price  of  World  War 
11;  and  today,  we  are  the  primary  and  no 
longer  the  secondary  target  of  World  War 
in.  To  the  extent  that  we  recognize  that 
the  rule  of  law  must  now  be  extended  to 
International  affairs,  we  will  save  ourselves. 
To  the  extent  that  the  people  of  Utah  rec- 
ognize the  foreslghtedneas  of  Its  great  states- 
man and  honored  colleague  of  mine,  the  late 
great  Elbert  Thomas,  we  will  follow  his  advice 
and  his  example,  ima  Nation  of  Americans 
has  no  designs  upon  Its  neighbors  or  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  ask  only  that  others 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  what 
we  are  willing  to  contribute.  This  means 
the  recognition  of  the  rule  of  law  In  world 
affairs.  It  means  that  we  appreciate  the 
parallel  between  our  own  history  erf  the  win- 
ning of  the  West  and  the  history  of  inter- 
national Justice.  For  where  there  Is  no 
peace  ofllcer,  the  law  of  the  claw  preralls. 

Our  party,  dating  back  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Is  the  harbinger  of  world  peace  through 
the  rule  of  law.  Those  who  fear  the  United 
Nations  must  stand  In  fear  of  the  entire 
world.  For  let  them  never  forget  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  nothing  but  the  reflection 
of  the  world  which  exists  today.  Yes.  we 
could  withdraw  from  the  U.N.  But  we  can- 
not withdraw  from  the  hunum  race.  We 
cannot  withdraw  from  the  world  In  which 
we  were  bom  and  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves placed,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Let  Democrats  In  every  State  of  this  Union 
remind  our  fellow  citlaens  that  the  world 
will  Include  the  Congo,  and  Katanga,  and 
Conununist  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Yugoslavia,  and  Poland,  and  Cuba,  and  Latin 
America,  and  Laos,  and  Israel,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  other  nations,  no  matter  whether 
we  belong  to  the  United  Nations  or  not. 
The  United  Nations  Is  not  the  world  forcing 
Itself  upon  us,  but  oxu*  own  recognition  of 
the  world  that  exists  outside  oiu-  own  borders. 
That  world  will  not  disappear  nor  Improve 
Itself  merely  by  our  withdrawal  from  the  one 
organization  to  which  we  all  belong. 

I  suggest  to  citlaens  of  Utah  that  the  next 
world  war  will  spare  you  any  more  than 
It  will  spare  Oregon,  or  New  York,  or  Chicago, 
or  Washington,  D.C.  We  will  either  find  a 
means  of  preventing  such  holocausts  In  the 
future,  or  we  will  perish  together,  with  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China. 

We  find  oiuselvee  confronted  In  nearly 
every  State  with  a  minority  of  those  who  still 
believe  that  the  United  States  lives  alone  In 
the  world,  able  to  predict  our  own  future 
and  to  prescribe  our  own  fate.     Those  who 
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hold  to  thU  mistaken  belieT  do  not  seem  to 
naUa*  Ui»t  tbere  is  no  destruction  we  can 
visit  upon  an  enemy  tliat  tlie  enemy  cannot 
visit  upon  us.  They  do  not  undexstand  that 
there  U  a  Taat  number  of  people  who  are 
more  intoreeted  In  their  daUy  bread  than  in 
communism  as  opposed  to  capitalism. 

We  have  no  alternative,  as  the  party  which 
holds  the  highest  of  elective  offices  in  the 
United  States,  but  to  pledge  ourselves  and 
to  carry  out  a  poUcy  of  securing  the  peace 
of  the  world  through  the  United  Nations. 
Whatever  Its  shortcomings  and  deficiencies, 
they  will  not  be  Improved  on  outside  the 
United  Nations. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  we  should  be  acting 
on  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia  through 
the  UJJ.:  why  we  should  be  urging  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Berlin  problem  through  the  UJf. 

Theae  are  conditions  and  situations  to 
which  our  Xtepubllcan  friends  have  no  al- 
ternatives except  a  resort  to  the  kind  of  force 
that  will  be  visited  ui>on  ourselves  as  oiirely 
as  it  will  be  visited  upon  our  adversaries. 
Let  us  take  these  Issues  to  the  people.  When 
they  understand  what  Is  at  stake,  we  will 
understand  that  the  fate  of  the  world  Is  the 
fate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  effort 
we  put  forth  to  preserve  the  peace  Is  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  oxirselves  as  well  as  on 
behalf  of  himianlty. 


THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY— NEW 
YORK  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  later  In 
the  day  I  expect  to  speak  at  greater 
length  concerning  the  state  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  Just  this  morning  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  began  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  which  is  of  the  most 
profound  concern  to  us  all. 

As  a  further  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Philip  F.  Swart,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Inc. 
This  letter  is  a  cogent  presentation  of 
the  views  of  a  broadly  representative  and 
important  group  of  New  York  business 
leaders.  I  believe  that  it  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Toek  Boakd  or  Trade,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y..  July  27, 1962. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatos  JAvrrs :  The  New  York  Board 
of  Trade,  Joining  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  the  desire  to  "get  the  country 
moving  again,"  commends  the  following  pro- 
gram and  principles,  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  board's  committee  on  taxes  and  gov- 
ernment economy: 

1.  An  Immediate  tax  cut  of  10  percent 
"across  the  board"  for  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations, but  only  if  matched  by  an  Immediate 
expenditiuv  cut  of  equivalent  amount.  To 
have  a  tax  cut  without  an  expenditure  cut  Is 
to  endanger  the  economy,  not  Improve  It. 
We  dont  get  stronger  by  depleting  the  Treas- 
ury. If  budget  deficits  were  the  way  out,  we 
should  now  be  enjoying  economic  stability 
since  we  have  had  sizable  deficits  In  36  of  the 
last  31  years.  But  we  know  from  history 
what  happens  to  nations  that  persist  in  liv- 
ing beyond  their  means. 

2.  Budget  balance  alone  Is  not  enough. 
What  counts  Is  to  achieve  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  level  of  expenditures  and  revenues. 
That  Is  what  releases  the  Nation's  full  pro- 
ductive energies.  That  Is  what  Imparts 
strength.    That  Is  what  Instills  confidence. 


3.  The  complete  opposite  of  that  is  a  de- 
liberately created,  substantial  deficit  pll(  " 
on  an  already  huge  debt.  A  deficit  does  p^ 
more  dollars  into  the  economy.  That  is  n( 
of  Itself  the  equivalent  of  more  purchasing 
power  or  more  purchases.  A  deep-rooteq 
anxiety,  reaching  out  to  the  entire  Westert^ 
World,  is  not  about  the  quantity  of  out 
dollars,  but  their  quality.  Quantity  wlthf 
out  quality  places  in  Jeopardy  the  savins 
bonds,  life  Insurance  policies,  bank  balances^ 
and  pension  benefits  of  our  own  peopltj- 
Adding  deficit  on  deficit  may  get  the  co\m* 
try  moving  again — but  in  the  wron^ 
direction. 

4.  The  road  to  tax  reduction  is  In  expendl^ 
ture  reduction.  Expenditure  reduction  re* 
quires  determination  and  forthrlghtness  brt 
all.  Lip  service  and  pious  resolutions  won'^ 
do  It.  Everyone  must  recognize  that  eji 
penditure  reduction  may  curb  or  eliminatf 
advantages  that  certain  groups,  areas,  of 
p>artles  now  unwarrantedly  enjoy. 

5.  The  President  properly  put  It  to  th* 
Nation  when,  at  his  inauguration,  he  sal4 
It  Is  time  for  the  people  to  ask:  "What  caaji 
we  do  for  the  Government?"  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  we  can  do  if  we  are  serloup 
about  having  our  economy  advance: 

(a)  We  m\iBt  stop  calling  for.  or  coai- 
donlng,  the  spending  of  money  that  we  doijit 
have. 

(b)  We  mvist  realize  that  today's  promisejE 
become  tomorrow's  taxes.  We  must  thertH 
fore  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  candidates  painting 
rosy  pictures  of  lavish  "welfare"  programs, 
and  other  spending  that  we  can't  afford. 

(c)  We  must  recognize  that  nothing  inoj- 
poverlshes  us,  as  a  nation,  more  than  to  pa^ 
out  a  dollar  without  geting  a  dollar's  worth 
In  return.  Featherbeddlng,  or  sloughing  off 
of  any  sort,  comes  at  a  high  cost  to  all  c^f 
us.  We  must  therefore  Instill  or  restore  Ih 
ourselves  an  interest  In  work,  a  pride  l|i 
work,  a  sense  of  responsibility  about  worlf. 
We  must  stop  trjring  to  get  the  most  aotf 
give  the  least.  Otherwise  our  economy  anid 
our  Jobs  are  imperiled. 

(d)  By  the  same  token,  we  must  insist 
that  our  elected  representatives  scrutlnU^e 
every  public  program  or  activity,  and  meafl- 
ure  it  in  terms  of  dollar's  worth  in  result^, 
efficient  administration,  and  elimination  01 
waste.  The  same  rigid  analysis,  support. 
and  yardstlclcs  must  be  applied  to  pubuc 
expendltiires,  as  is  expected  of  business  Ifx 
Its  expenditures.  The  space  age  is  no  eK- 
cuse  for  a  dollar  of  unneeded  expenditutp. 
Noteworthy  areas  that  could  pay  off  hand- 
somely by  this  approach,  without  having  the 
programs  themselves  suffer,  are  foreign  al^, 
public  welfare  and  assistance,  the  who)e 
gamut  of  business  activities  engaged  in  t^y 
Government  through  about  700  agenclee. 
Furthermore,  priority  should  be  assigned  tjo 
the  different  expenditure  requests  to  pet- 
mit  postponements  or  eliminations  as  need 
be.  Congressional  staff  facilities  should  he 
improved  to  afford  this  sort  of  thorough- 
going. Incisive  review. 

(e)  We  must  not  only  welcome,  but  Insist 
upon,  tax  reform.  The  tax  structure  lacKs 
stability  in  its  excessive  reliance  on  the  in- 
come tax.  The  Income  tax.  in  turn,  leaves  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired  In  simplicity,  equity, 
certainty,  and  adminlstrablUty.  More  im- 
portant, we  must  get  away  from  the  present 
situation  under  which  taxes,  rather  thsjn 
common  sense  or  good  Judgment,  run  our 
personal  and  buslneiss  lives.  The  cost  to  the 
Nation  in  manhours  devoted  to  taxes,  Ih- 
stead  of  productivity,  is  too  great.  [ 

Very  respectfully. 

Philip  P.  Swakt, 
Chairman  of  the  Boa:d. 


PUERTO  RICO'S  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  invHe 
attention  to  the  10th  anniversary  of  Uie 


establishment  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  Com- 
monwealth. That  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  experiments 
in  government  with  which  we  are  associ- 
ated by  agreement  between  Governor 
Mufioz -Marin  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  the  island  will  have  a  new  op- 
portunity to  decide  on  their  next  step  of 
either  seeking  statehood,  or  independ- 
ence, or  continuing  their  historic  and 
important  Commonwealth  experiment  in 
government.  The  entire  nation  will 
watch  the  contest,  satisfied  that  it  may 
look  upon  it  with  pride  as  a  further 
evidence  of  the  political  maturity  of 
Puerto  Rico.  I  believe  the  nation  will 
be  heavily  influenced  by  the  record  as 
well  as  by  the  campaign  performance 
itself. 

This  has  been  a  decade  of  progress  for 
the  industrious  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  success  of  their  remarkable  program 
of  industrial  development  has  enabled 
them  to  make  great  strides  in  reducing 
the  poverty  that  once  afflicted  this  beau- 
tiful Caribbean  island  and  spurred  the 
exodus  of  many  Puerto  Ricans  to  New 
York  and  other  mainland  cities.  Puerto 
Rico  provides  an  extraordinary  demon- 
stration of  what  American  assistance 
can  accomplish  in  an  underdeveloped 
country  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  Today,  the  coimtry 
has  a  very  high  literacy  rate  and  Ameri- 
can industry,  first  attracted  by  tax  ex- 
emption inducements,  has  been  able  to 
help  create  prosperity  because  of  the  ca- 
pacity for  fine  work  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people.  Tourists  are  attracted  in  in- 
creasing numbers  by  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  island,  the  mountain  and  beach 
facilities  that  are  available  to  them,  and 
the  friendliness  of  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple. Tourism  is  an  important  industry 
and  it  is  growing. 

Most  important  of  all  are  the  strong 
bonds  of  understanding  that  exist  be- 
tween the  Puerto  Ricans,  who  are  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  other  Americans. 
They  rely  on  us  in  matters  of  :;oreign 
policy,  and  their  sons  have  served  loyally 
and  with  outstanding  courage  and  skill 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  Puerto  Rico  Is 
not  only  an  important  link  in  our  hemi- 
spheric defense  scheme  but  also  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment that  the  United  States  can  make 
possible. 

Now,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  neighboring  island  will  have 
a  new  opportunity  to  decide  on  the  next 
step  of  seeking  statehood  or  independ- 
ence, or  of  continuing  their  historic  and 
important  Commonwealth  experiment  in 
government.  Governor  Mufioz-Marin, 
who  has  led  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  has  become  known  world- 
wide for  his  services,  will  contest  the 
issue  with  Luis  Ferre  and  other  distin- 
guished Puerto  Ricans.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  will  look  with  pride  on 
this  contest  as  further  evidence  of  the 
political  maturity  of  Puerto  Rico  and  will 
be  heavily  influenced,  I  believe,  by  the 
result  and  the  campaign  pei'formance 
itself. 

And  so,  we  salute  Puerto  Rico  and  our 
brother  Americans  on  its  10th  birthday. 
As  the  New  York  Times  of  July  25,  1962, 
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said  in   an   editorial  entitled   "Puerto 
Rico's  Birthday": 

A  generation  ago  Puerto  Rico  wm  one  of 
the  problem  children  of  the  Caribbean,  al- 
though lu  problem  was  not  violence  or  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  but  poverty.  If  the  Is- 
Und  had  not  been  so  poor,  we  would  not 
have  so  many  Puerto  Ricans  In  the  city  of 
New  York.  We  are  having  fewer  such  mi- 
grants now  and  presumably  wlU  have  fewer 
still,  for  the  little  country  is  not  so  poor  as 
It  used  to  be.  When  It  became  a  Common- 
wealth 10  years  ago,  Ite  per  capiu  income 
In  current  dollars  was  about  WIS.  Today  It 
la  about  •631. 

As  a  political  device  the  Commonwealth 
experiment  has  worked  out  smoothly.  The 
Puerto  Ricans  are  cltlaens  of  the  United 
States,  although  they  do  not  vote  for  Presi- 
dent unless  they  migrate  to  the  mainland; 
they  rely  on  us  for  their  protection,  and  their 
citizens  servo  in  our  Armed  Porces.  On 
this,  the  blrttiday  of  the  Coounonwealth  we 
hopefully  wlsli  the  Island  and  its  people  weU. 
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JAMAICAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day marked  the  emergence  of  Jamaica 
as  an  independent  nation  and  it  is  fitting 
that  we  in  America  extend  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  people  of  Jamaica  and  their 
new  Premier,  Sir  Alexander  Bustamente. 

Relations  between  this  country  and 
Jamaica  have  always  been  cordial. 
Most  recently  this  friendly  entente  has 
received  furtiier  stimulus  through  the 
operation  of  a  Peace  Corps  program  to 
aid  Jamaica's  efforts  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic impro^'ement. 

Jamaica  n<;eds  our  aid  but  she  has  a 
firm  foundation  to  make  gjood  use  of  that 
help  with  her  well -developed  financial, 
educational,  and  political  institutions  and 
an  advanced  money  economy.  The 
major  problem  is  underemplojmient  and 
imemployment  in  relation  to  the  current 
amount  of  economic  activity. 

America's  aid  to  our  neighbor  to  the 
south  includes  development  loans  and 
grants,  the  bulk  of  which  are  going  to- 
ward accomplishment  of  the  first  two 
priority  goals;  housing  and  water  sup- 
ply. Other  fields  of  aid  include  educa- 
tion, health,  agriculture,  and  industrial 
development. 

Here  is  a  nation  worthy  of  assistance, 
a  country,  small  but  indomitable,  which 
cast  off  the  shackles  of  slavery  in  the 
19th  century  and  has  made  steady  prog- 
ress through  the  decades  to  emerge  today 
in  the  light  of  freedom. 

I  believe  I  speak  the  feeling  of  all  the 
people  of  New  York  in  extending  them 
a  welcome.  Many  of  us  have  been  to 
Jamaica  for  a  visit  or  holiday.  Our 
neighbor  to  the  south  has  enormous 
potentials.  She  will  be  a  great  friend  of 
the  United  States  and  also  a  great  ex- 
periment in  self-determination  in  the 
Caribbean.  I  am  confident  that  she  will 
have  our  help,  support,  and  cooperation. 
We  welcome  her  to  the  world  commtmlty 
of  free  nations. 


WHERE  WILL  IT  ALL  END? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  nation  has  been  bom.  There  have 
been  many  In  recent  years.  In  1960 
there  were  17  in  Africa,  3  more  in  1961. 
and  in  1962,  2  more — Rwanda  and  Bu- 
rundi.   What  bright  Senators  can  tell 


where  these  two  are  or  anything  about 
them? 

This  time  the  new  nation  is  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — Jamaica. 

"There  is  rejoicing,"  we  are  told  edi- 
torially in  numerous  dailies.  Under  the 
heading:  "A  New  Nation:  Jamaica,"  the 
New  York  Times  says: 

Today  the  world  welcomes  a  new  arrival  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Says  the  Washington  Post  editori- 
ally— 

There  Is  rejoicing  In  the  Caribbean  as 
Jamaica  becomes  the  first  of  Great  Britain's 
territories  In  that  area  to  achieve  Inde- 
pendence. 

Perhaps  there  is  rejoicing  in  Great 
Britain,  too.  A  new  story  in  today's  New 
York  Times  from  Kingston,  the  island's 
capital,  reveals  that  hitherto  Jamaica 
has  been  receiving  funds  for  schools, 
housing,  and  water  systems  from  Brit- 
ain's colonial  development  and  welfare 
fund.  This  aid  will  now  cease.  Like- 
wise, the  payroll  of  some  1,200  British 
troops  has  been  removed  and  shortly 
diplomatic  and  consular  representation, 
with  their  attendant  costs,  formerly 
borne  by  the  mother  countiy,  will  be 
borne  by  the  new  Government. 

The  New  York  Times  paints  a  realistic 
picture  of  this  new  nation's  economy. 
It  says: 

Life  Is  not  going  to  be  easy  for  Jamaica. 
It  is  a  very  poor  country,  largely  dependent 
on  exports  of  bauxite  and  sugar  and  on  the 
expenditures  of  some  225,000  toiu-lsts  a  year. 
The  rate  of  economic  growth  since  World 
War  n  has  been  gratlfylngly  high,  but  the 
population  growth  at  3  percent  annually  is 
also  one  of  the  highest  In  the  world. 

So  there  Is  much  poverty,  much  unem- 
ployment, a  shortage  of  slimed  labor  and  a 
relatively  high  cost  of  living.  EmlgraUon, 
formerly  a  traditional  relief  for  the  popula- 
tion pressure,  has  gradually  been  closed  off 
and  now  Britain's  Commonwealth  Immi- 
grants Act  threatens  to  reduce  one  of  the 
main  outlets. 
The  island  Is  backward- 
Says  the  Washington  Post  editorially— 
Its  population  growing  by  giant  steps  and  its 
prospects  hampered  by  Britain's  decision  to 
limit  immigration  from  the  nonwhlte  Com- 
monwealth areas. 

It  looks  like  a  gloomy  picture.  But  no. 
There  is  hope.  In  the  same  editorial  the 
Post  says : 

Jamaica  is  expected  to  participate  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

And  the  news  story  previously  referred 
to  in  the  New  York  Times,  says: 

Jamaica  has  opened  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  for  a  loan  for  $2>4  million.  It 
is  expected  that  the  loan  will  be  granted 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Presumably,  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
A  nation  so  p>overty  stricken  as  Jamaica 
is  alleged  to  be  can  scarcely  repay  loans, 
and  doubtless  loans  will  be  followed  by 
grants. 

Time  was  when  the  leaders  of  nations 
seeking  independence  realized  that  Inde- 
pendence brought  Its  blessings  but  also 
its  responsibilities  and  that  the  burdens 
of  self-maintenance  were  obligations 
that  would  have  to  be  borne.  It  has  be- 
come customary  of  late  in  some  govern- 
ment and  other  circles  to  equate  the 
independence   of   these   new   nild-20th 


century  nations  with  our  own  in  1776  and 
the  statesmen  of  these  emerging  peoples 
with  Washingrton,  Hamilton.  Franklin 
and  Jefferson.  No  one  mentions  that  the 
United  States  got  no  foreign  aid. 

Nowadays  It  is  different.  Whenever 
a  new  nation  Is  bom.  simultaneously,  as 
in  the  case  of  Jamaica— or  maybe  even 
In  anticipation — arrangements  are  made 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  pick  up  the  tab.  The 
mother  country  is  promptly  relieved  of 
this  burden. 

We  advfuiced  $10  million  to  Cheddy 
Jagan,  the  Premier  of  British  Guiana, 
before  that  nation  had  even  received  its 
independence,  and  it  was  still  a  British 
colony.  There  was  chaos  and  the  colony 
has  not  yet  become  independent — but 
it  still  has  Uncle  Sam's  $10  million — 
and  is  asking  for  more. 

With  the  two  score  or  more  of  new  na- 
tions bom  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
more  to  come,  we  can.  on  the  basis  of 
present  and  past  performance,  reason- 
ably expect  that  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
waiting,  checkbook  In  hand.  Meanwhile, 
our  national  debt  Is  increasing,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  Is  not  im- 
proving materially,  and  our  gold  reserves 
are  dwindling. 

The  question  no  one  has  seemed  to 
ask  is:  "Where  will  it  all  end?" 


THE  USE  OP  THE  MAILS  FOR  COM- 
MUNIST PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  from 
a  constituent  in  Ohio  I  have  received 
a  copy  of  a  Czechoslovakian  publication 
known  as  Ceskoslovensky  Svet.  The 
constituent  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  newspaper  came  to 
him  from  Czechoslovakia.  How  the 
sender  got  his  address  the  writer  does  not 
know. 

However,  he  asked  me  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle translated  to  see  what  is  being  writ- 
ten in  Czechoslovakia  and  being  sent 
through  the  mails  free  of  charge  to  U.S. 
citizens. 

Before  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  a  translation  of  the 
article,  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  It: 

The  Fifth  World  Congress  of  Trade  Unions 
which  met  at  the  close  of  the  past  year, 
pointed  out  that  In  the  center  of  all  tasks 
of  the  trade  unions  of  the  world  Ue  the  Im- 
mediate tasks  of  the  International  labor 
movement  In  its  struggle  for  peace,  against 
Imperialism  and  militarism,  for  the  complete 
termination  of  colonialism,  for  the  economic 
and  social  demands  of  the  workers,  against 
monopolies.  In  the  defense  and  for  the 
broadening  of  labor  \mlon  rights  and  demo- 
cratic liberties  of  the  workers. 

The  article  contains  this  further  state- 
ment: 

The  international  class  of  workers  and  the 
broad  masses  of  people,  relying  on  the 
strength  and  influence  of  the  Socialist  and 
other  peace-loving  states.  In  their  active  and 
determined  fight,  will  bring  about  the  isola- 
tion of  the  aggressive  circles.  They  have 
and  will  have  Influence  on  the  termination  of 
the  feverish  armament.  They  wlU  force  the 
Imperialists  to  conclude  an  agreement  on 
general  disarmament,  and  they  wUl  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  a  new  world  war. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  gra- 
tuitously our  Post  Office  Department  Is 
carrying  articles  In  newspapers  written 
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by  Communists.  This  article  clearly  is 
directed  at  oox  country.  It  is  labeled 
as  an  imperialist  nation,  a  military  na- 
tion, a  nation  tliat  does  not  want  to  ban 
nuclear  tests,  a  nation  that  wants  war. 

My  blood  boils  when  I  realize  that  we 
are  subsidizing  these  writers  when  they 
use  without  charge  our  postal  service  in 
havinR  this  material  sent  to  readers  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  did 
not  ask  for  it.  I  do  not  know  where  their 
addresses  are  obtained.  I  believe  we  had 
better  return  to  the  system  which  was  in 
vogue  2  years  ago,  that  mail  may  be  sent 
free  of  charge  imder  the  reciprocity 
agreement  only  when  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  asked  for  the  particu- 
lar material,  and  not  allow  our  Post 
Office  Department  to  force  it  unwillingly 
upon  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
translation  of  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  transla- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk   Unttt   or  Wohkkiis   in   tot   Sthttgglz 

TOR  PZACE.   DISAEIIAMENT,   AKD  BETTEB  LIFE 
FOB    PEOPIX 

(By  Vaclav  Pasek.  Secretary  of  the  Central 

CouncU  of  Trade  Unions  and  member  of 

the  General  Coxmcll  of  tlie  World  Trade 

Union  Federation) 

The  whole  world,  and  all  progressive  peo- 
ple, watch  with  the  greatest  Interest  the  In- 
cessant struggle  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
of  all  other  peaceloving  and  progressive 
states  against  the  attempts  to  push  hu- 
manity into  another  world  war.  Before  all 
workers  there  is  the  task:  To  see  to  it  that 
the  peace  be  not  Just  a  quiet  moment  or  a 
■bort  recess  between  two  wars,  and  that  con- 
ditions are  created  under  which  the  inflam- 
mation of  a  new  world  war  be  forever 
impossible. 

The  unity  of  the  working  people  of  the 
whole  world  la  an  Important  factor  which 
plays  and  will  play  an  outstanding  part  in 
this  struggle.  The  history  of  the  two  re- 
cent wars  showed  that  it  is  the  toiling  people 
who  are  most  affected  by  wars  and  who  are 
most  burdened  by  the  effects  of  wars. 

The  Fifth  World  Ctongress  of  Trade 
Unions  which  met  at  the  close  of  the  past 
year,  ix>inted  out  that  in  the  center  of  all 
tasks  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  the  world  lie 
the  immediate  tasks  of  the  international 
labor  movement  In  its  struggle  for  peace, 
against  imperialism  and  militarism,  for  the 
complete  termination  of  cdlonialism,  for  the 
economic  and  social  demands  of  the 
workers,  against  monopolies,  in  the  defense 
and  for  the  broadening  of  labor  union  rights 
and  democratic  liberties  of  the  workers. 

These  are  the  basic  demands  which  have 
to  be  fought  for  by  a  united  action  of  all 
trade  unions  on  the  national  and  interna- 
tional level.  The  international  fraternal 
relations  between  the  unions  of  the  world 
should  be  developed  and  strengthened. 
Tireless  continuation  in  the  struggle  for  an 
allover  unity  of  action  of  the  labor  move- 
ment should  become  a  common  task  of  the 
workers  of  all  continents.  The  opponents 
of  this  unity  should  be  rebuked  with  deter- 
mination and  conviction,  the  reasons  and 
effects  of  the  position  of  all  those  who  stand 
against  it  or  break  it  should  be  exposed. 

The  soUdarity  of  the  workers  of  the  whole 
world  is  an  important  weapon  in  the  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  interna- 
tional class  of  workers  and  the  broad  masses 
of  people,  relying  on  the  strength  and  influ- 
ence of  the  socialist  and  other  peaceloving 
states.  In  their  active  and  determined  fight, 
will  bring  about  the  Isolation  of  .the  aggres- 
sive circles.    They  have  and  will  have  influ- 


ence on  the  termination  of  the  feverish  aif 
mament.  They  will  force  the  Imperialists  tt> 
conclude  an  ag^reement  on  general  dlsarmih 
ment,  and  they  will  prevent  the  outbreak  o|( 
a  new  world  war. 

Disarmament  is  today  the  most  importanlt 
problem  of  himianity.  We  can  put  a  que»- 
tion.  If  a  worldwide  referendiun  could  Ua 
staged  concerning  this  problem,  what  woultl 
be  the  answer  of  the  majority?  It  Is  eas^r 
to  guess.  It  would  be  an  overwhelming 
majority  that  would  be  voting  for  an  Imme- 
diate disarmament,  and  the  unconditional 
destruction  of  all  weapons.  The  majorit|y 
of  people  would  at  once  reject  those  wbio 
think  that  they  can  postpone  disarmament 
by  diplomatic  ways  and  so  to  cheat  tbe 
masses  of  workers.  To  those  who  think  so. 
we  should  say  that  the  cause  of  peace  can- 
not be  tied  to  a  dress  coat  when  human  lUle 
Is  at  stake.  This  dress  coat  must  be  toRi 
and  the  tophat  thrown  away,  because  tlie 
majority  of  people  still  wear  caps  and  ^o 
not  live  on  dividends  but  on  honest  work, 
do  not  profit  from  wars  but,  on  the  coli- 
trary.  war  brings  its  plight,  suffering,  and 
unhapplness. 

Struggle  for  peace,  disarmament,  agaiopt 
military  bases,  is  today  the  unconditional 
and  most  Important  task  of  every  man  who 
does  not  want  that  human  civilization  pe 
thrown  back  for  hundreds  of  years,  wJ^o 
wants  to  live  and  work  In  peace.  This  it  a 
struggle  which  has  to  be  conducted  on  tfltie 
broadest  possible  base,  because  the  majcfr- 
ity  of  people,  the  fate  of  hundreds  on  mil- 
lions are  at  stake.  A  world  war  should  be 
averted  by  a  common  effort  to  achieve  the 
unity  of  all  workers  of  the  world.  This  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  side  of 
peace  there  stands  the  Soviet  Union  and. 
along  with  it,  the  powerful  masses  of  work- 
ers and  other  progressive  people  of  all  cdh- 
tinents  of  the  world.  Step  by  step,  thijse 
forces  gain  advantage  over  the  old  socltity 
and  are  able  to  stop  everybody  who  intenjcls 
to  set  new  war  ablaze.  The  cause  of  peiifce 
and  the  friendship  of  peoples  will  triumph 
and  the  plans  of  the  aggressive  powers  will 
be  foiled. 

Source:     Ceskoslovensky     Sv6t     (Czecho- 
slovak World)  Prague,  April  19,  1962,  pagtj  1. 


THE  COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  durlfig 
the  initial  debate  on  the  satellite  com- 
munications bill,  I  addressed  certt^in 
questions  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  concerning  the 
probable  quality  of  television  prograihs 
under  the  corporation  contemplated  to 
be  set  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
to  the  editor,  written  by  Russell  Baker 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  2,  1962,  subsequently  expressihg 
many  of  the  same  reservations,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Observer 

Washington,  August  1. — Now  that  ^he 
novelty  of  Telstar  has  worn  off,  the  bpst 
brains  of  American  television  will  have  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  problem  of  holding 
the  European  audience  against  the  compBtl- 
tlons  of  Soho,  the  Rue  Pigalle,  and  the  Via 
Veneto.  1 

TELSTAR     TROUBLE     AHEAD  f 

Obviously,  you  can  get  away  with  showing 
them  Mount  Rushmore,  the  Statue  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  Chicago  Cubs  while  they  sfcill 
are  fascinated  by  the  gadgetry  Involved.  Qut 
can  you  hold  them  long  enough  to  sell  soip? 

As  dcxnestic  television  found  it  necesstiry 
to  progress  from  wrestling  to  "I  Love  Luijy." 


world  television  will  have  to  grew  out  of  the 
Mount  Rushmore  stage  if  it,  too.  is  not  to 
become  another  wasteland. 

The  challenge  is  grave,  as  the  i>olltlclans 
say,  but  not  Insuperable.  For  example,  what 
better  solution  than  to  fall  back  on  the  rich 
experience  of  nearly  20  years  in  our  own 
country  and  beam  the  Europeans  what 
Americans  are  shown?  Anyone  who  has 
dozed  an  evening  away  In  front  of  the  elec- 
tronic tube  can  probably  dredge  a  usable 
script  out  of  his  subconscious. 

Sunday  programing  would  be  harder.  One 
immediately  thinks  of  Lawrence  E.  Splvak 
interrogating  David  Sussklnd,  but  would  the 
Italians  really  like  It?  Church  services  have 
to  be  considered,  but  domestic  experience 
suggests  that  the  most  acceptable  time  for 
religion  Is  after  the  late  show.  Baseball 
seems  out  of  the  question.  Would  the  Ital- 
ians really  like  It?  Every  politician  from 
Strom  Thurmond  to  Jacob  Jaytts  would  be 
willing  to  talk  for  18  minutes,  but  would 
the  State  Department  permit  it?  And  If  it 
did,  would  the  lUUans  really  like  It? 

WILL  IT  SELL   IN    NAPLES? 

The  afternoon  orbit  is  a  cinch  with  a  give- 
away show.  Housewives  might  compete  for 
a  trip  to  Rome.  The  Italians  would  like 
that.  Viewer  interest  could  be  sustained 
by  offering  a  trip  to  New  York  to  any  Italian 
who  recognized  the  contest  winner  In  Rome, 
provided  he  could  convince  the  U.S.  Im- 
migration authorities  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  no  intent  to  take  up  residence. 

Everybody  will  have  strong  feelings  abcut 
what  commercials  should  be  shown  in 
Europe.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  adver- 
tiser pressure  to  get  In.  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  nonprofit  commission  to 
select  commercials  particularly  illuminating 
of  American  life. 

The  danger  here  Is  that  irrelevant  ques- 
tions of  taste  win  be  allowed  to  Interfere 
with  the  accurate  portrayal  of  American 
life.  The  high  national  Incidence  of  stom- 
ach hyperacidity,  for  example,  may  be  a 
revealing  fact  about  American  life  that  the 
Pecksniffs  would  withhold  from  Europe  be- 
cause of  esthetic  reservations  about  dlges- 
tlve-tract  diagrams  on  TV  screens. 

So,  too,  the  commercials  for  sewer-clean- 
Ing  services  might  be  ruled  out  by  the 
squeamish  despite  their  clear  message  that 
clogged  sewer  drain  Is  an  omnipresent  factor 
in  American  life.  The  rule  of  thumb  on 
taste  should  be:  If  Americans  can  take  it, 
so  can  the  Italians. 

GOOD  taste  misplaced 
On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  misleading 
to    spread    abroad    the    picture    of    love    In 
America  that  engrosses  so  many  TV  com- 
mercials. 

Take  the  typical  detergent  ad  as  an 
example:  Husband  Is  cold,  indifferent,  even 
hostile  to  young  wife.  One  day  in  the  laun- 
dry room  while  sighing  over  husband's 
perspiratlon-stalned  collar,  young  wife  Is 
surprised  by  a  charming  male  housebreaker. 
Stay.  There  Is  no  cause  for  alarm.  He  Is 
merely  presenting  her  with  dynamic  new 
miracle  Sudso.  "Darling,"  husband  cries 
ecstatically  a  second  later,  "my  shirts  have 
never  been  so  white.  Those  deep-down 
perspiration  stains  are  gone."  He  embraces 
her  hungrily.     Love  is  saved. 

Obvlci'sly,  this  Is  the  sort  of  thing  to  be 
kept  off  Telstar  on  the  ground  that  It 
spreads  malicious  distortions  about  why 
American  man  and  his  mate  sulk  and  make 
up.  Besides,  what  would  the  Italians  think 
of  us? 

Russell  Baker. 
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PROPOSED   CHANGE   IN  THE 
CLOTURE  RULE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 


appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  August  2,  written  by  J.  A. 
O'Leary.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  Mr.  O'Leary  s 
article  states  that  observers  believe  that 
the  effort  which  wUl  be  made  in  January 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  antilili- 
buster  rule  might  succeed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Aug.  2, 

10631 

Antifilibuster    Movz     Plamned     at     1963 

Session 

(By  J.  A.  O'Leary) 

Advocates  of  a  new  rule  to  curb  Senate 
filibusters  are  planning  a  drive  to  achieve 
that  goal  on  the  opening  day  of  the  next 
Congress  in  January. 

They  served  notice  of  this  intention  after 
the  Senate  reached  an  agreement  which 
ended  a  S-day  fight  against  taking  up  the 
satelllta  communication  bill. 

Similar  attempts  to  write  a  new  rule  have 
failed  on  the  opening  day  In  other  recent 
years,  but  some  obserTers  believe  it  might 
succeed  in  January  1963. 

In  another  development  yesterday  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  It  clear  that  his  admin- 
istration Is  standing  by  the  private  enter- 
prise method  of  handling  the  satellite  com- 
munication problem,  despite  the  drive  by  a 
small  group  of  liberal  Democrats  for  Oovem- 
ment  ownership. 

At  his  press  conference,  the  President  said 
the  pending  bill  was  carefully  drawn  to  pre- 
serve the  responstbllitles  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  and  he  regarded  It  as  the  most 
effective  way  to  handle  the  problem. 

THREE   PLEDGE   HELP 

Senators  Douglas,  Democrat  at  Illinois; 
Humphrey,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,  and 
Javtts,  Republican  of  New  York,  announced 
they  would  Join  in  the  January  move  for  a 
new  antifilibuster  rule. 

But  Senator  Dooclas  made  It  clear  he  was 
not  critical  of  the  Senator  who  held  the 
floor  for  5  days  to  prevent  the  satellite  bill 
from  being  taken  up. 

On  the  contrary.  Senator  Dottsla*  said,  It 
111  behooves  Senators  who  hare  always  op- 
posed a  change  in  the  niles  and  who  have 
always  voted  against  curbing  debate  on  dvll 
rights  bills  to  denounce  other  Senators  be- 
cause they  have  discussed  another  subject 
for  about  1  week. 

He  said  that  while  he  had  not  taken  much 
part  In  the  satellite  debate  he  believes  much 
of  the  discussion  was  "very  helprful"  In 
clarifying  the  issues. 

pass   nVE    MAJOR   BILL£ 

Once  the  filibuster  against  the  satellite 
bin  was  ended  by  the  agreement  to  put  it 
off  for  a  week,  the  Senate  quickly  passed 
five  other  major  bills. 

It  completed  and  sent  to  the  White  House 
three  appropriation  bills  carrying  $48  billion 
for  the  Defense  establishment.  $5.4  IHllion 
for  the  Treasury  and  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  $885  million  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment. These  were  the  first  money  bills 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  to  be  completed. 

The  Senate  also  took  final  action  on  a 
$3.7  billion  authorization  for  the  research 
and  development  projects  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
sent  to  the  House  a  $232  million  authoriza- 
tion program  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Meanwhile,  the  satellite  biU  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
further  hearings  with  the  understanding  It 
will  be  brought  back  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
debate  not  later  than  August  10.  The  com- 
mittee is  meeting  at  2:30  o'clock  this  after- 
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noon  to  make  plans  for  the  hearings,  ex- 
pected to  start  tomorrow  morning. 

TEN-TKA*  affuai' 

For  about  10  years  the  supporters  of  a 
stronger  antifillbtjster  rule  have  been  pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  that  on  the  opwning 
day  of  a  new  Congress  the  Senate  has  the 
same  right  as  the  House  to  adopt  rules  for 
that  Congress  by  majority  vote.  The  House 
always  adopts  the  rules  for  each  Congress, 
but  the  Senate  has  proceeded  on  the  doctrine 
that  It  is  a  continuing  body  and  that  Its 
rules  can  be  changed  only  on  recommenda- 
tion of  Its  Rules  Committee. 

Up  to  now,  Senate  liberals  never  have  been 
able  to  muster  a  majority  to  support  their 
opening  day  contention,  but  the  number  vot- 
ing with  them  has  increased  steadily. 

On  the  last  attempt  in  January  of  1961  the 
new  rules  introduced  for  this  Congress  lost 
by  only  a  few  votes.  They  were  referred  to 
committee.  50-46,  and  never  acted  upon. 

Two  years  earlier.  In  1959.  only  36  votes 
were  cast  for  a  rules  change.  This  showed 
a  gain  of  10  votes  In  2  years,  and  In  1961 
a  switch  c€  3  additional  votes  would  have 
provided  a  majority  for  a  new  rule. 

NO  rpsrr  tif  3S  tears 

As  the  rules  now  stand,  it  requires  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  to  break 
a  fUibuster  by  ciu-blng  debate,  and  this  per- 
centage has  not  been  achieved  in  35  years. 

One  of  the  changes  advocated  by  a  group 
headed  by  Senator  Douglas  would  permit  a 
majority  of  the  entire  Senate — 51  Senators — 
to  limit  debate  after  it  has  continued  for  15 
days. 

Another  proposal  sponsored  2  years  ago 
by  Democratic  Senator  Amdisson  of  New 
Mexico  and  Republican  Senator  Morton  of 
Kentucky  would  change  the  requirement 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fifths.  With  all 
Senators  voting,  this  would  mean  60  could 
limit  debate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  BILL 
FILIBUSTER 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
thla  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Trouble  in  the  Filibuster's  Wake." 
written  by  Etoris  Pleeson,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Augtist  3,  1962.  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
the  statements  made  by  Miss  Fleeson, 
but  I  think  she  opens  up  some  very  in- 
teresting questions  for  thought  and 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objectitxi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  3,  1962] 
Troubix  in  the  Filibu farm's  Wake — ^Mans- 

nxLD's  Accord  With  Repttblicans  on  Farm 

Bill  Is  Viewed  as  Riskt 

The  Senate  has  won  some  sviroease  from 
Its  satellite  communications  sorrows  but 
is  nowhere  near  the  end  of  its  troubles  with 
the  issues  raised. 

A  major  one  concerns  the  price  paid  by 
Democratic  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  for 
conservative  Republican  consent  to  sending 
the  satellite  bill  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  further  study  of  Its  interna- 
tional implications. 

Senator  Mansfizlo  is  understood  to  have 
made  a  gentlemen's  agreement  with  Sena- 
tors  GOLDWATER,    HiCKENLOOPER,   TOWER,    Shd 

others  not  to  take  up  the  farm  bill  If  they 
would  help  to  expedite  satellite  legislation. 
To  some  Democrats  the  farm  bill  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  communications 
and  they  will  not  go  along  with  Senator 
MANSFIELD  on  the  question  of  ditching  it. 


Republican  spokesmen  are  threatening 
their  own  flllbiuter  ihoiiKI  the  farm  pro- 
posals reach  the  calendar,  lliey  wtU  «*tv| 
Democrats  ready  to  Join  that  Issue  with 
them. 

Tbe  prophet  In  the  sltuatiao  Is  Senator 
Clark.  Pennsylvania  Democrat.  He  has 
steadUy  warned  tbe  Senate  that  it  is  oper- 
ating under  antiquated  rules  that,  given  cer- 
tain circumstances,  can  easily  be  turned  Into 
fratricidal  as  well  as  party  warfare  of  the 
worst  kind.  Today's  m^ss,  so  apt  to  be  re- 
peated in  this  heated  home  stretch,  proves 
his  case. 

The  Senate  can  go  ahead  In  the  short 
term  on  piled-up  appropriations  and  nonoon- 
troverslal  bills  ready  for  action.  This  will 
help  serve  orderly  government  but  disposes 
of  nothing  on  which  factions  within  the 
Senate  disagree. 

Democratic  Whip  Hxucfhret  has  caUed  for 
top  level  and  searching  testimony  before 
Foreign  Relations  to  answer  the  mlsglTlngs 
of  fillbusterers  against  the  present  satellite 
proposal.  With  Chairman  TnLBKiSKT  safely 
renominated  In  the  Arkansas  primary,  which 
Is  tantamoTut  to  election,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  do  the  Job  fairly  qiilckly. 

A  difficulty  Is  that  the  White  House  has 
conunitted  itself  out  of  dlslncllnaUon  to 
cross  swords  with  Chairman  Kbr  of  the 
Space  Committee.  Senator  Kerr,  as  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Finance  Committee,  U  ex- 
pected to  reciprocate  on  the  trade  bill  rtmii 
taxes,  both  of  which  President  Kennedy 
ranks  much  higher  on  his  priority  list  tK^n 
the  satemte  biU. 

It  may  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  get  the 
frank  expressions  from  the  Messrs.  Rusk, 
McNamara,  and  Robert  Kennedy  that  are 
looked  for.  The  first  oommittee  move  of 
opponents  of  tlie  bill  will  be  for  open  hear- 
ings. These  would  receive  wide  coverage 
and  create  interest  in  amendments  certain 
to  be  offered. 

It  is  unclear  why  Senator  Mambtikj)  ehoae 
to  press  the  satelUte  bm  at  this  time.  Pos- 
sibly Senator  Kkrr  pressed  him  for  action 
now  wbUe  Kxrr  stUl  held  tbe  power  of  Hie 
or  death  for  the  President's  most  favored 
meastires.  It  may  simply  be  that  the  Moo- 
tana  Senator  decided  on  it  as  the  vehicle 
for  demonstrating  the  strong  leadership  he 
has  been  accused  of  lacking. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  unoertalntlea 
Senators  are  discussing  as  they  faee  renewal 
of  the  satellite  battle. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT- 
REFUSAL  BY  SENATE  OP  YEA- 
AND-NAY  VOTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  a  biU  to  aa- 
thorize  $170  million  for  the  oonstraction 
of  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project.  I, 
together  with  the  distinguisbed  Smator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  WilliamsI  strrmgly 
protested  that  bill.  We  were  very  much 
opposed  to  it.  particularly  feeling  that  It 
is  foolish  to  spend  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  to  increase  the  fertility  and  pro- 
ductivity of  land  already  In  production. 
at  a  time  when  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  to  take  land  out 
of  production. 

The  reason  why  I  am  speaking  today 
on  this  particiilar  issue  is  that  although 
three  times  yesterday  I  requested  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  we  were  unsuccessful  in 
securing  such  a  vote.  The  absence  of  a 
quorum  was  suggested  in  an  effort  to 
bring  exxwgh  Senators  into  the  caiam- 
ber  in  order  to  secure  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  but  the  effort  was  unsuooeasfttl. 
We  had  the  complete  cooperation  of  the 
leadership. 
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Under  theae  circumstances,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  yea-and-nay  vote  only  If 
a  Senator  is  willing  to  keep  talldns  and 
to  insist  on  having  live  quorums,  even 
if  that  takes  2  hours  or  2  days.  Then  we 
can  have  such  a  vote. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  in  the  fu- 
ture I  shall  insist  on  yea-and-nay  votes 
on  measures  of  such  great  importance  as 
the  Arkansas-Pryingpan  project,  a  proj- 
ect which  will  create  a  financial  drain 
on  the  taxpayers  of  my  State  and  will 
be  an  injustice,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin. 

Under  such  circmnstances,  I  believe  it 
Is  only  fair  that  all  Senators  be  recorded 
on  measures  of  this  kind.  I  say  this 
with  regret.  The  reason  why  I  did  not 
insist  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  yesterday 
was  that  a  number  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  said  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  have  one  because  some  Senators 
could  not  be  present  and  most  Senators 
did  not  expect  that  there  would  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  a  measure  of  that  kind. 

The  reason  for  my  statement  this 
morning  Is  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the 
future,  even  if  Senators  wish  to  be  absent 
when  projects  of  this  kind,  costing  large 
sums  of  money,  and  having  a  strong  im- 
pact not  only  upon  our  economy  but  on 
the  taxpayers  and  farmers,  are  brought 
up.  I  shall  ask  for  yea-and-nay  votes. 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  about  a  tax 
cut;  but  in  connection  with  such  a  pro- 
posal. I  think  too  few  of  us  reaUze  the 
tr^nendous  drain  which  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  Treasury  in  order  to  have  a 
tax  cut  which  would  really  be  substan- 
tial enough  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

In  order  to  provide  |1  more  in  the  poc- 
kets of  people  earning  $5v000  a  year,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  2-percent 
tax  cut,  which  would  be  a  $4  billion  tax 
reduction — $4  billion  to  get  $1  more  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people  so  that  they 
might  buy  more. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  that  kind  of 
effect  upon  the  American  consumer  will 
not  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
national  income  or  a  stimulation  of  the 
economy. 

Also,  a  reduction  in  the  corporate  in- 
come  tax  of  1  percent  would  cost  the 
Treasury  $500  million.  I  think  these 
flgiires  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  we 
discuss  tax  cuts,  because  there  is  no 
question  that  while  a  tax  cut  may  stimu- 
late the  economy,  it  will  also  have  a 
direct  and  inevitable  impact  on  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  deficit. 


FORMER    PRB8IDBNT    EISENHOW- 
ER'S CATTLE 

Mr.  X>IRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  Auguat  3,  1963. 1  have  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bryoe  N.  Harlow,  for- 
mer secretary  to  President  Biaenhower. 
whloh  I  with  to  read  Into  the  Ricom: 

Tm  FiooToa  k  Oambui 

llAiftTrAomnfo  Co., 
Wa»htngton,  D.0,.  Augutt  i,  JMt. 
Th*  Bononkbl*  Svaumr  M.  DxMcoar, 
V^.  SfMf, 
Wa»hinfton,  D.C. 

DBAS  SBMAToa  Dflucsnr:  Ptrhapi  you  noted 
the  two  recent  columns  by  our  asteemsd 
friend,  Mr.  G(«org«  Dlzon,  who  Mserted.  mora 


or   lea   whlmsleaUy.   that   one   of   Oen< 
maenhower's  cstUe  1b  or  was  a  gift  from 
Blllie  Sol  Eites.     You  may  also  recall 
assertion  that  when  Mr.  Estes  came  van 
Senate  scrutiny  the  gift  animal  was  slaui 
tared  and  consumed  at  the  EUsenhcwer  fi 
In  an  effort  to  conceal  the  general's  r« 
tlonshlp  with  Mr.  Estes. 

I  suspect  Mr.  Dixon  had  tongue  in  ch4^k 
In  making  these  conunents,  and  on  tBet 
presumption  these  conunents  probably  ougnt 
to  go  unanswered.  I  find,  however,  that  on 
July  5  the  first  of  the  coliunns  in  question 
was  placed  in  the  Conghessional  REcoaD. 
The  imavoidable  result  Is  that  Gen«al 
Eisenhower  stands  charged  in  the  offlolal 
record  of  the  Congress  of  receiving  this 
Estes  gift. 

Now  that  Mr.  Dixon's  second  column  tjas 
again  associated  General  Elsenhower  wl|th 
Mr.  Estes,  It  might  be  well  to  spread  the 
actual  facts  on  the  record  to  avoid  possU^le 
misunderstandings  in  future  years.  I  hMve 
taken  It  upon  myself  to  obtain  tbese  faults. 
General  Elsenhower  being  presently  out  of 
the  country. 

The  facts,  I  can  assure  you  categorlc^y, 
are  these: 

First,  not  one  of  General  Eisenhowttr's 
cattle  is  or  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  Blllie  $ol 
Estes,  whether  from  Mr.  Estes  alone  or  as 
a  member  of  a  group  of  donors. 

Second,  no  animal  has  been  slaughtetted 
at  the  Eisenhower  farm  since  October  9, 
1961.  The  animal  slaughtered  on  that  dite 
was  born  on  the  farm. 

Third,  no  such  Estes  gift  having  baen 
received  by  General  Elsenhower,  obviously 
none  of  the  Elsenhower  cattle  was  slaugh- 
tered and  consumed  to  conceal  a  relation- 
ship with  Mr.  Estes. 

I  Intrude  upon  your  time  respecting  this 
matter  because  of  your  years  of  close  M- 
sociatlon  with  General  Eisenhower  and  t>e- 
cause  I  know  you  woiild  not  want  "the 
Record  open  to  misunderstanding  in  respect 
to  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
Sincerely, 

Bhtck  N.   Hasix>W|. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  requires  no 
further  comment  from  me.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  articles  writQen 
by  my  whimsical,  delightful  friend,  l^r. 
George  Dixon,  dated  July  4  and  July 
18.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  |he 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artitiles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   Congbxssionm.   Record,    Julf!  5, 
1962] 

GOP  Visits  to  the  Old  Faem 

(Extension  of  remarks  on  Hon.  Melvin  Pa|CE, 
of  lUlnols.  In  the  House  of  Represeajta- 
tives,  Thiuvday,  July  S,  1962) 

Mr.  PticB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  offer  jfor 
the  attention  of  my  colleaguea  an  interact- 
ing article  from  the  typewriter  of  the  well- 
known  oolumnltt,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  of  Tues- 
day. July  8.  1962: 

"wASNnroTON  sciNi:  varr  to  tkx  old  rt»u 
"(By  George  Dixon) 

"QiTTTSitJBO,  Pa.— All  ue  big  Republican 
leaders  were  gathered  here  at  the  farm  of 
former  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  and 
Z  wee  looklnc  for  the  Black  Angus  thnt  ^as 
given  Ike  by  BllUe  Sol  Betes,  when  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  arrived. 

"Z  was  distracted  from  my  quect  of  ihe 
Bstee  gift  oow  because  I  wanted  to  see  if 
Mr.  Elsenhower  and  Nixon  knew  each  other 
by  Sight. 

"Z  had  reason  to  be  uncertain  about  tlhla 
beoauM  a  few  days  ago  one  of  my  Washing- 
ton correspondent  colleagues  asked  Ike, 
'Who  do  you  think  will  win  the  raeelfor 


Governor    in   California?'   and   Ike  repUed: 
'Whatslsname  will  beat  Brown.' 

"Dee  and  Dick  seemed  to  recognize  each 
other,  however,  because  they  shook  hands 
without  first  studying  the  name  badge  that 
all  us  GOP  leaders  were  required  to  wear. 
Many  of  the  rest  of  us  took  a  sneak  peek 
at  a  badge  before  offering  a  hand.  After 
all.  a  grand  old  leader  of  a  Grand  Old  Party 
can't  afford  to  give  a  big  'Hello'  to  a  mere 
follower  entitled  only  to  a  small  one. 

"It  was  like  old  times  being  back  at  the 
Elsenhower  place.  Gentle  nostalgia  assailed 
me  as  we  drove  down  the  avenue  of  trees, 
all  bearing  smnll.  tasteful  plaques  with  the 
name  of  the  donor.  AU  the  plaquea.  save 
one.  bore  the  names  of  gift-givers  not  Ini- 
medlately  connected  with  the  Eisenhower 
family.  The  lone  exception  was  attached  to 
a  fence  surrounding  the  guest  house,  which 
lies  between  the  mansion  and  the  bam. 
This  plaque  bore  the  uxorlal  legend:  "This 
fence  was  taken  from  the  home  of  Mamie 
Etoud  Elsenhower,  Lafayette  Street,  Denver.' 
However.  I  couldnt  spend  the  day  reliving 
the  scenes  of  my  political  childhood,  be- 
cause we  were  at  Ike's  place  to  revitalize 
the  Republican  Party — and  we  only  had  3 
hours  in  which  to  do  it. 

"Ike  revitalized  it  first.  He  said  that 
having  us  here  was  a  heart-warming  exi>erl- 
ence.  Having  a  wormy  heart,  I  applauded 
madly. 

"I  wanted  to  sneak  from  the  big  conference 
tent  and  inspect  the  Black  Angus  that  BUUe 
Sol  Estes  bestowed  upon  Ike  away  back  when 
Estes  was  not  so  widely  known. 

"Nixon  had  replaced  Mr.  Elsenhower  at  the 
battery  of  microphones — the  significant 
event  was  on  a  tentwlde  hookup — and  1 
fancied  Dick  was  staring  at  me  as  If  daring 
me  to  cut  and  run. 

"Nixon  disclosed  he  Is  campaigning  hard  to 
be  Governor  of  California. 

"  'I  practice  the  piano  every  morning.'  he 
said,  'and  every  day  I  Jump  Into  the  swim- 
ming pool — with  my  clothes  on.' 

"If  you  doubt  that  Nixon  opened  his  re- 
marks with  those  exact  words,  please  write 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  1626  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington  6.  DC.  for  a  tran- 
script.    Phone :  National  8-6800. 

"Republican  National  Chairman  Wn.UMC  E. 
Miller  said  we  should  have  broad  participa- 
tion, although  at  this  meeting  only  males 
were  participating. 

"Senate   Republican  Leader  Everett   Mc- 
KoTLET  DiRK<^EN  began  by  saying:  'A  minor- 
ity leader's  lot  Is  not  a  happy  one — I  think 
you  can  find  that  in  GUbert  and  Sullivan.' 
"I'm  not  sure  you  can. 

"DiRKSEN  challenged  my  credulity  further 
by  asserting:  'I  used  to  use  a  slogan  against 
the  Democrats  that  consists  of  six  words,  the 
six  words  are :  Idle  hands,  idle  acres,  and  idle 
dollars.' 

"I  counted  and  recounted.  .Always  came 
out  seven. 

"As  we  left  the  tent.  Host  Elsenhower  re- 
marked to  a  senatorial  friend  that  he  was 
having  trouble  keeping  farm  help.  The 
friend  suggested  that  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  might  be  STallabie 
before  long. 

"Ike  did  not  seem  to  find  It  uproarioualy 
funny," 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  Ig,  IMS) 
washznoton  scsifc — rLATiNQ  wrrx  rxmiASMS 

(By  George  Dlxon) 

Z  have  decided  not  to  ahoot  myself  five 
times  with  a  .a2-callber  long-barreled  rifls.  X 
don't  want  to  put  Senator  John  L.  UoClb.- 
LAN,  of  Arkanias,  to  the  bother  of  clutching 
a  fowling  piece  to  his  side  to  tfemoastrate 
Z  couldn't  have  don*  It. 

Time  wae  when  a  "guy"  could  "scrag"  him- 
self with  a  firelock  and  bring  In  only  the  po- 
lice, or  maybe  a  BherifT'i  posse.  Now  hs'i  In 
danger  of  involving  himself  with  a  oongres- 
slonal  committee. 
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This  is  enough  to  make  a  chap  stop  and 
think.  Zt  Is  eq>eclally  thought  provoking 
to  me  because  I  am  essentially  a  consider- 
ate type,  and  I  would  hate  to  think  I  was 
responsible  for  making  Senator  McClxixan 
stand  up  before  his  Senate  investigations 
committee,  and  all  those  photographers,  with 
a  breechloader  rammed  Into  his  midriff. 

Another  thing  about  It  glvee  me  pause.  Z 
dont  like  to  see  our  Senators  playing  with 
firearms. 

I  presume  you  saw  the  picture  In  the  pa- 
pers of  Chairman  McClillan  with  the  muz- 
zle of  a  shooting  iron  pressed  Into  his  flesh 
and  his  arms  straining  In  their  sockets  in 
efforts  to  reach  the  trigger.  If  you  dldnt. 
you  missed  a  picture  that  I  would  hitherto 
have  considered  almost  as  Improbable  as  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower  posing  beside  the 
Black  Angus  given  him  by  BUUe  Sol  Sstes. 

McClellam's  demonstration  was  doubly 
captivating  because  sometimes  whole  days 
go  by  on  Capitol  Hill  without  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  getting  the  drop  on  himself 
with  a  .22  long  rifle. 

McClellan  explained  to  the  photogra- 
phers— who  probably  would  have  played 
along  with  him.  even  without  an  explana- 
tion— that  the  rifle  was  Identical  with  the 
one  that  kiUed  Henry  H.  Marshal,  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  June 
3,  1961,  and  that  Marshal  could  not  possibly 
have  shot  himself  five  times  with  It. 

It  was  clearly  up  to  McCleixah  to  arrive 
at  this  deduction  becaxise,  \uiannounced  In 
tbe  public  prlBta,  every  law-enforcement 
agency  in  the  Lind  has  been  secretly  dis- 
banded. The  local.  State,  and  county  police 
in  and  around  Franklin,  Tex.,  where  the  mur- 
der or  suicide  took  place,  had  been  ex- 
changed for  cottan  allotments,  and  the  FBI 
had  been  merged  with  the  Peace  Corps  and 
sent  to  Nigeria  ti  write  poetcards. 

If  I'd  only  been  on  my  toes,  and  put  two 
and  two  together,  Z  might  have  been  the  only 
non-Senator  with  advance  knowledge  that 
all  the  "cops"  Ir  the  country,  except  mem- 
bers of  the  McClellan  committee,  had  been 
plowed  under.  Horace  Mclnlahon,  who  plays 
Lt.  Mike  Parker  in  TVs  "Naked  City." 
visited  me,  and  I  took  him  to  lunch  In  the 
Senate  dining  room.  TTie  professorial  Sena- 
tor Paul  Dovaua,  of  Illinois.  Joined  us  for 
lunch  and  told  Horace  there  was  nobody  like 
him  left. 

That  should  have  tipped  me  off. 

llie  abolition  of  all  types  of  lawmen  was 
withheld  from  the  American  people  because 
It  was  classified,  along  with  certain  details 
of  strategy  In  Cluster's  Last  Stand. 

(Parenthetical  note:  You  may  not  believe 
that  about  Custer,  but  it  was  classified  by  the 
Pentagon  until  Chairman  Johm  E.  Moss,  of 
the  House  subctnamittee  investigating  un- 
warranted secrecy  In  government,  forced  Its 
declassification.) 

I  was  too  preotxupled  to  decode  the  awful 
truth  from  Senator  Douoi.as'  encrypted  mes- 
sage to  Actor  McMahon,  because  of  new  in- 
telligence that  Just  had  come  to  me  in  the 
case  of  the  BiUlo  Sol  Bitee  gift  cow  to  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower.  I  learned  why 
spokesmen  for  Ike  were  InslsUng  with  such 
apparent  candor  that  there  was  no  Estes 
Angus  on  the  Bls«inhower  farm  at  Gettysburg. 

There  isn't — now. 

Bstee  wasn't  known  very  far  beyond  the 
environs  of  Ptooi  when  he  and  "a  group  of 
Texas  admirers"  preeented  the  price  Angus 
to  the  then  Chief  Executive.  But  when  the 
McClellan  Investigators  made  the  name  of 
BUUe  8ol  a  nutloaal  byword,  they  also 
doomed  the  prou'i  oow, 

The  beast  was  slaughtered  at  Ike's  place 
and  eaten. 


KELSEY,  KEP/VUVER.  AND  KENNEDY 
Mr,  ORUENWO.    Mr.  President,  to- 
day  President   Kennedy   honored   Dr. 


Prances  O.  Kelsey,  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  by  awarding  her  the 
highest  civilian  award  authorized.  Dr. 
Kelsey  is  worthy  of  such  an  award  for 
her  courageous  stand  against  intense 
pressures  to  permit  the  licensure  for  sale 
of  the  disastrous  drug  thalidomide,  which 
has  tragically  restilted  In  the  birth  of  de- 
formed children. 

The  President  does  well  to  honor  Dr. 
Kelsey  for  her  devotion  to  duty.  But 
here  In  the  Senate  there  is  one  who  de- 
serves equal  commendation  today.  I 
refer  to  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Kefauver]  , 
who  has  fought  an  equally  valiant  fight 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  not  only  to  jMt)- 
tect  the  American  public  from  imtested. 
dangerous  drugs,  but  also  to  bring  within 
their  economic  reach  drugs  of  proven 
medicinal  worth.  On  this  day,  when  Dr. 
Kelsey  is  being  honored,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  tribute  should  also  be  paid  to  Sen- 
ator Kefauver.  I  wish  him  to  know  that 
I.  as  one  Senator,  will  be  by  his  side, 
fighting  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  prevent  any  piossibility  that 
the  American  public  will  ever  be  used  as 
guinea  pigs  for  the  greater  profit  of  drug 
manufacturers. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Dr.  Kelsey's 
efforts  have  been  entirely  successful.  I 
hope  that  time  will  not  reveal  that,  de- 
spite her  watchfulness,  some  of  this 
dreadful  drug  was  actually  used  in  this 
country  by  physicians,  unbeknown  to 
their  patients,  and  without  their  consent. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  particular  will  take  immediate  steps  to 
make  certain  that  the  left  hand  of  his 
Department  knows  what  the  right  hand 
is  doing.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
when  representatives  of  that  Department 
appear  before  Senate  committees,  they 
are  sufficiently  knowledgeable  of  the 
President's  program  to  present  that  pro- 
gram clearly  and  concisely,  and  not  to 
agree  to  provisions  gutting  that  program. 
The  President  can  expect  no  less.  I  hope 
that  a  new  drug  bill,  along  the  lines  rec- 
<»nmended  by  President  Kennedy,  will  be 
speedily  enacted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  relating  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Kelsey, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
for  August  6,  1962.  may  be  printed  in  the 
CoNcaBssiONAL  RECORD  at  tlie  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  News, 

Aug.  e,  1983] 

A   Medal  to  Da.  Kelsbt — How  LrrrEa   Rs- 

Bvi.T«o  XN  BxroeS  or  I>avo 

(By  John  Troan) 

One  wintry  day  IB  montha  ago  Dr.  Prances 
O.  Kelsey  was  thumbing  through  the  Brltlah 
Medical  Journal  and  spotted  a  lotur  from 
a  doctor  about  a  drug  called  thalidomide. 

Tomorrow,  the  chain  of  events  set  off  by 
thU  accident  of  reading  will  be  climaxed  at 
the  White  House  when  Dr.  XelHy  receives 
from  President  Kennedy  the  highest  award 
a  Federal  employee  can  get. 

Called  the  "Prealdent'a  Distinguished  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  Award,"  It  will  be  con- 
ferred for  her  key  role  in  keeping  off  the 
U.S.  market  a  drug  that  turned  out  to  be 
a  deformer  of  babies. 


Zn  her  unaiispicious  office,  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  rickety  World  War  n  barracks 
building  that  also  houses  a  medical  museum. 
Dr.  Kelsey  recalled  the  day  It  all  began. 

SIZ   aCOMTHS 

She  had  been  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (PDA)  only  6  months.  She 
had  disposed  of  one  new-dnig  application, 
seeking  approval  of  a  cathartic.  She  was 
working  on  her  second — a  case  dealing  with 
thalidomide,  a  mild  sedative  that  already 
had  become  a  beatseUer  in  Xurope. 

It  was  February  1961.  and  she  was  sitting 
In  on  an  FDA  hearing — ^regarding  a  drug 
she  can't  even  recaU — when  a  messenger 
brought  her  a  copy  of  the  British  Journal. 

The  doctor  leafed  through  the  Journal. 
Suddenly,  her  eyes  fastened  on  a  letter  from 
a  physician  suggesting  thalidomide  might  be 
causing  a  peculiar  kind  of  neuritis— an  tm- 
deslrable  effect  not  previously  subjected. 

The  rest  Is  history.  For  13  montJu,  Dr. 
Kelsey — with  the  support  of  ber  PDA  supe- 
riors— staged  a  legal  delaying  action  that 
kept  thalidomide  off  the  U.S.  market.  Ijast 
March,  by  which  time  mounting  evidence 
established  the  drug  was  unsafe,  even  ex- 
perimental use  was  halted. 

DID    KICKT    THIMG 

The  aftermath  has  left  the  shy  Dr.  Kelsey 
quite  bewildered.  But  it  also  has  convinced 
her  she  did  right  when  she  decided  on  a 
change  of  career  in  her  senlOT  year  at  Mon- 
treal's McOUl  University. 

"I  first  wanted  to  be  a  zoologist."  Dr.  Kel- 
sey relates. 

"We  always  had  cats  and  dogs  around  our 
house"  (she  was  born  in  Canada  48  years 
ago) ,  "and  I  was  always  Interested  In  animals. 
In  fact,  I'm  still  a  cat  fancier." 

Dr.  Kelsey  finished  college  as  a  soology 
student  but  a  course  she  took  in  her  senior 
year  veered  her  Into  pharmacology — ^the 
science  of  how  drugs  work  and  what  they 
do.  She  stayed  on  a  year  to  earn  a  master's 
degree  In  this  field. 

She  then  went  to  teach  at  the  Unlv«slty 
of  Chicago,  where  she  not  only  got  a  doctor's 
degree  in  pharmacology  but  also  became  an 
M.D.  It  was  there,  too,  she  met  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  F.  Ellis  Kelsey,  now  a  special  as- 
sistant to  Surgeon  General  Luther  L.  Terry. 

Sudden  fame,  which  has  brought  Dr.  Kel- 
sey hundreds  of  laudatory  letters,  hasn't 
changed  her.  She  prefers  to  be  regarded 
as  a  plain  Jane  rather  than  a  glamor  gaL 

When  she  isn't  tied  down  by  her  Job,  she 
likes  to  play  tennis. 

And  as  if  the  world  didn't  know  it  by  now. 
she  adds  with  a  twinkle:  "I  also  Ukc  to 
read." 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  RAILROADS 

Mr.  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  the 
ability  to  make  things  appear  to  be  other 
than  what  they  really  are  is  no  longer 
the  exclusive  property  of  those  sklUed  in 
the  use  of  mirrors  and  sleight-of-hand. 
The  same  results  are  being  attempted 
with  mere  words — taking  a  given  set  of 
facts  and  presenting  them  in  such  fash- 
ion as  to  make  them  appear  to  support 
oonclusioiu  that  are  contrary  to  thoae 
facta. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  demon- 
strations of  this  is  currently  underway. 
Zt  involves  the  railroad  induatry  and  is 
designed — believe  it  or  not — to  eonvlnee 
the  Congifii,  and  the  public  u  well,  that 
railroadi  are  not  really  alUzig  at  all  but 
are,  in  fact,  highly  proiperoui. 

Precisely  what  is  hoped  to  be  gained 
by  thoae  attempting  to  create  thlt  illu- 
sion is  not  entirely  clear.  What  is  clear, 
however,  is  that  it  threatezu  to  lull  both 
Congress  and  the  general  public  into  a 
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f  ftlM  Mue  of  security  regarding  this  In- 
dispensable artery  of  trmnsportatlon,  to 
the  greet  detriment  of  the  Nation  m  a 
whole.  For  that  reason,  It  U  important. 
I  beUeve.  that  wo  set  the  reoord  straight 
M  to  those  matters  which  have  been 
grossly  mlsrepreeented. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example, 
that  bookkeeping  methods  used  by  rail- 
roads fall  to  show  accurately  their  true 
financial  oondltlon;  that  simple  changes 
In  the  profit  and  loss  statement  would 
magically  convert  a  railroad  from  a  defi- 
cit operation  to  one  that  Is  highly  profit- 
able. This  U  a  olalm  that  should  appeal 
especially  to  shareholders  In  the  bank- 
rupt New  Haven  Railroad,  for  It  suggesU 
that  the  oompany  may  not  be  bankrupt 
after  all:  that  It  only  appears  to  be  so 
on  paper  because  some  vaguely  defined 
"Improper"  bookkeeping  methods  are 
being  used. 

ActuaUy,  of  course,  the  accounting 
methods  by  the  railroad  Industry  are 
I         those  prescribed  and  policed  by  the  In- 
'  terstate  Commerce  Commission.    They 

I  are  entirely  consistent  and  compatible 

with  standard  methods  and  practices  fol- 
lowed by  Industries  of  all  kinds  through- 
cut  the  Nation  In  appraising  their  flnan- 
eliU  positions. 

Next  we  are  told  that  raUroad  finan- 
cial Ills  are  nothing  more  than  "mis- 
leading railroad  propaganda";  that  In 
fact  railroads  In  recent  years  have  en- 
Joyed  the  highest  prosperity  and  net  In- 
come In  their  history. 

In  reality,  of  course,  railroad  net  In- 
come has  declined  sharply  In  every  year 
since  1955.  Following  are  the  figures 
based  on  reports  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission: 

umiom 

ISM— ewM 

iM« - -    »oe 

1»67 786 

1988 830 

196» 608 

1980 473 

leeKpartlyeetlmated) 406 

The  railroads*  total  net  Income  in  that 
7-year  period  was  $4,749  million. 
This  was  actually  $735  million  below  the 
amount  earned  in  the  7  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  depression  of  the 
1930's — and  in  that  period  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  was  nearly  dou- 
ble what  it  is  today.  In  fact,  stated  in 
dollars  of  constant  value,  the  railroads' 
net  income  in  1961  was  barely  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  was  in  1929. 

The  attempt  to  make  this  anemic  per- 
formance seem  healthy  is  based  largely 
on  a  single  statistical  table  appearing  on 
page  196  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  1960  Annual  Report  to 
Congress.  Among  other  information 
presented,  the  table  relates  railroad  net 
income  to  the  nominal  or  stated  value  of 
railroad  capital  stock — common  and 
preferred — outstanding  in  the  years  1949 
through  1959.  But  it  is  significant  that 
the  ICC  Itself  did  not  suggest  that  such 
a  relationship  constitutes  a  proper  meas- 
ure of  the  profitability  or  lack  of  profit- 
ability of  a  railroad's  operations. 

And  indeed  it  is  not  a  proper  measure. 
For  a  rate  of  return  based  only  on  capi- 
tal stock  outstanding  completely  Ignores 
the  major  part  of  shareholders'  equity 
in  railroads,  namely,  the  part  repre- 


sented by  capital  surplus  and  by  eatfi- 
ings  withheld  from  shareholders  for  ije- 
investment  In  plant  and  equipmottit. 
Such  amounts,  whether  accrued  by  rail- 
roads or  any  other  business  enterpriye, 
are  as  much  a  part  of  shareholdifs' 
equity  as  Is  stock  outstanding — ahd 
through  1958  they  aggregated  for  tne 
railroad  industry  over  $11.2  billion. 

Thus,  instead  of  $7.6  billion,  whkh 
represents  only  the  nominal  or  staced 
value  of  railroad  capital  stock,  the  total 
shareholders'  equity  In  railroads  in  1059 
was  actually  $18.7  billion.  On  this  pro)^r 
basis  of  comparison,  the  ratio  of  rail- 
road net  income  to  shareholders'  eqafty 
In  1969  was  a  mere  3.26  percent.  In 
1960  It  dropped  to  2.62  percent  and  In 
1951.  to  about  2.16  percent 

Since  World  War  II.  the  railroad  In- 
dustry has  been  studied  probably  ni6re 
often,  more  thoroughly,  and  by  more 
qualified  authoriUes,  both  within  Qcv- 
ernment  and  outside,  than  any  other  In- 
dustry In  history.  Almost  without  exQ$p- 
tlon,  these  studies  have  confirmed  that 
the  industry  is  in  deep  and  steadily  wor- 
sening financial  distress.  Not  one  stttdy 
has  ever  supported  the  capricious  theory 
that  the  railroads'  rate  of  return  should 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  their 
capital  stock  outsUnding. 

The  Inescapable  fact  is  that  railroad 
earnings  have  been  and  continue  tei  be 
grossly  Inadequate  to  support  necessary 
railroad  modernization  and  improve- 
ment. 

Conservative  estimates  place  railroad 
capitad  improvement  needs  at  about  $2 
billion  a  year,  and  only  about  one-third 
of  that  amount  is  obtained  through  an- 
nual depreciation  allowances.  l| 

Where  are  railroads  to  get  the  re- 
maining two-thirds? 

In  a  prospering  industry,  it  covtld  be 
obtained  by  borrowing  or  from  the  Sale 
of  capital  stock.  The  avallabilityl  of 
funds  from  either  source,  by  railroad^  or 
any  other  Industry,  depends  largely  upon 
the  record  of  earnings  or  the  prospect 
of  earnings.  The  best  evidence  that  rail- 
road earnings  have  been  grossly  inade- 
quate is  that  both  sources  have  been 
largely  denied  to  most  railroads  for 
many  years,  just  as  they  are  today. 

The  only  remaining  alternative  1$  to 
finance  needed  capital  improvement  di- 
rectly out  of  earnings — and  this  tail- 
roads  have  done  by  holding  dOwn 
dividends  to  their  owners.  But  even  if 
railrosuis  used  every  penny  of  current 
net  income;  even  If  they  paid  no  divi- 
dends, or  set  nothing  aside  for  required 
sinking  funds,  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  capital  improvements  woulxS  be 
little  more  than  half  the  amount  needed 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  future. 

Such  an  approach  would  not  only  be 
grossly  unfair  to  shareholders,  it  wpuld 
also  be  tantamount  to  "taking  the  gas 

pipe."  For  if  railroads  paid  no  dividends 
or  accrued  no  sinking  fund  chajrges, 
what  little  credit  they  now  have,  and 
what  little  appeal  they  hold  for  invest- 
ors, would  entirely  disappear.  Yet  this 
is  the  dead  end  road  which  a  poor  and 
worsening  credit  position  and  inadequate 
depreciation  allowances  have  forced 
more  and  more  railroads  to  travel* 


It  Is  easy  enough  for  those  having  no 
responsibility  for  obtaining  the  money 
to  criticize  railroads  for  not  having  more 
and  better  equipment  and  for  not  glvlnj 
better  service,  I  for  one  am  confident 
that  no  one  more  earnestly  desires  and 
strives  to  do  these  things  than  those 
responsible  for  railroad  operations. 
However,  their  task  is  greatly  compli- 
cated, not  helped,  by  irresponsible  self- 
serving  statements,  such  as  those  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  seek  only 
to  confuse  rather  than  clarify. 

Making  things  appear  to  be  other  than 
what  they  really  are  can  be  entertain- 
ing, but  the  slclRht-of-hand  technique 
should  be  left  to  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  entertain.  When  it  is  used  to  dis- 
tort and  bcmuddle  our  thinking  on  a 
subject  as  vital  to  the  national  welfare 
as  transportation,  the  results  can  be 
disastrous. 
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OPPRESSION  OP  CAPTIVE  NA'nONS 
BY  SOVIET   UNION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  pursue  a  little  fur- 
ther the  question  of  the  slgnlflcance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  On  July  6  of 
this  year  I  Joined  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  in  calling  on  President 
Kennedy  to  issue  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamation,  and  thus  to  follow 
a  tradition  Initiated  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1959.  The  July  issue  of  World 
presented,  side  by  side,  the  core  of  bo'.h 
President  Eisenhower's  1960  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  1962  proclamation.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Prksiskmt  EiaxNMOwn 

"V7h»reaa  many  nations  throughout  th« 
world  have  b«en  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism:  and 

"Whereas  the  peoples  of  Soviet-dominated 
nations  have  been  deprived  of  national  in- 
dependence and  individual  liberties;  and 

"Whereas  the  citicena  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent:  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  just 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence; 

"I  invite  the  American  people  to  study  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and 
to  recommit  themselves  to  support  of  their 
Just  aspirations." 

President  Kknneot 
"Whereas  there  exist  many  historical  and 
cultural  ties  between  the  people  of  these 

captive  nations  and  the  American  people; 
and 

"Whereas  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  human  freedom  are  imiverssi 
ideas  and  the  common  heritage  of  mankind; 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities  and  I  urge  tiiem  to 
give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations 
of  all  people  for  national  Independence  and 
human  liberty." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
now  like  to  ask  every  Senator  to  scruti- 


nize closely  with  me  these  two  statements 
to  see  whether  or  not  they  contain  an  in- 
dication, some  slight  hint,  at  our  changed 
attitude  toward  Soviet  colonialism. 
Upon  examination,  we  must  conclude 
that  there  Is  indeed  a  hint  present.  The 
1960  message  makes  explicit  the  name 
of  the  captor— the  Soviet  Union— and 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  whereas  the 
1962  declaration  falls  to  mention  the 
offender  and  tlie  offensive  act.  Whose 
feelings  are  being  protected? 

That  the  Soviet  Union  oppresses  lU 
capUve  nations  cruelly,  that  JusUce  \n 
any  meaningful  sense  is  absent  in  these 
nations,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
long  reoord  of  aggressive  actions  and 
broken  promlset — these  are  notunproven 
and  unsupported  theories,  but  dear  his- 
torical facts.  Why  then  are  these  faoU 
absent  In  the  1M2  message?  The  mes- 
sage does  not  sstlsfy  me  nor  anjrone  else 
who  supporta  the  real  purpose  of  the 
CapUve  NaUoni  Week.  Has  the  admln- 
IstraUon  Anally  arrived  at  the  abysmal 
position  of  ignoring  the  facts  because  of 
fear  of  embarrssslxut  the  enemy? 
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WANTED:  TH12   "UNCOMMON   MAN" 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  Presldent- 

The  true  teat  of  ctvllliatlon  U  not  the 
census,  nor  the  sIm  of  cities,  nor  the  cropa— 
no.  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turni 
out — 

Once  stated  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

In  a  special  article  for  This  Week 
magasine.  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  also  reflected  thoughtfully  that — 

The   future   of   America   reata    not    upon 

mediocrity,  but  upon  constsnt  renewal  of 

leadership   In   evtry   phase  of   our   national 
hfe. 

On  August  10.  Mr.  Hoover  will  cele- 
brate his  sath  birOiday. 

For  the  occssion,  America  will  pay 
well-deserved  tribute  to  this  distin- 
guished citisen — himself  a  most  "uncom- 
mon man" — for  a  lifetime  of  unstinting 
service  to  his  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Hoover's  article  entitled  "The  Uncom- 
mon Man"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Trk  irNCOMMON  Man 
(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

"The  true  test  of  civilization  Is  not  the 
censtis.  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops — 
no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns 
out." — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  too  much 
talk  about  the  common  man.  It  has  been 
dinned  Into  us  that  this  Is  the  century  of 
the  common  man.  The  Idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  common  man  has  come  Into  his  own 

at  last. 

Thus  we  are  in  danger  of  developing  a  cult 
of  the  common  man,  which  means  a  cult  of 

medocrlty.  But  tliere  is  at  least  one  hopeful 
sign :  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  who 
this  common  man  Is.  In  fact,  most  Ameri- 
cans, and  especially  women,  will  get  mad  and 
fight  If  you  try  ca.llng  them  common. 

This  Is  hopeful  l»ecause  It  shows  that  most 
people  are  holding  fast  to  an  essential  fact 
In  American  life.  We  believe  In  equal  op- 
portunity for  aU,  but  we  know  that  this  In- 
cludes the  opportunity  to  rise  to  leader- 
^Ip — In  other  words,  to  be  Mncommon. 


Let  US  remember  that  tha  great  human 
advanoM  havt  not  been  brought  about  by 
mediocre  men  and  women.  They  were 
broutht  about  by  dUUnottj  unoonunon  peo- 
pU  with  viui  sparks  of  leadtrthlp.  Many  of 
tht  great  Itadiri  w«r«,  It  li  tru«.  of  humble 
origin,  but  that  alone  wa«  not  their  great- 
ness. 

It  la  a  curious  fact  that  when  you  get  ilok 
you  want  an  uncommon  doctor;  If  your  c»r 
breaks  down  you  want  an  uncommonly  good 
mechanic;  when  we  get  Into  war  we  want 
dr«adfully  an  uncommon  admiral  and  an  un« 
common  g«naral. 

I  have  never  met  a  father  and  mother  who 
did  not  want  their  children  to  grow  up  to  be 
uncommon  men  and  women.  May  It  always 
be  so.  pyjr  the  future  of  Amtrlca  rMta  not 
In  mediocrity  but,  in  tha  constant  renewal  of 
leadership  In  every  phaae  or  our  national  lift. 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  SAVED  BY  X7NLIM- 
ITED  DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr,  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
time  after  time  In  the  history  of  the  UA. 
Senate,  tlie  right  of  full  debate  has  saved 
the  rights,  property,  and  prlvlletes  of 
the  American  people.  Such  full  debate 
Rives  an  opportunity  for  the  people  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Issues,  and 
slows  up  odious  measures  whose  bad  fea- 
tures have  not  been  pre.<)ented  to  the 
public. 

Those  Senators  flghUng  the  effort  to 
steamroller  the  space  satellite  giveaway 
monopoly  bill  through  the  Senate,  have 
been  subjected  to  considerable  public 
abuse  lately.  However,  only  5  days'  de- 
bate were  consumed  in  the  past  month  on 
the  issue  of  monopoly  and  antimonopoly 
control  of  the  space  satellites  so  that 

the  matter  has  not  really  developed  Into 
a  full-fledged  debate. 

It  should  be  fully  discussed  before  this 
great  heritage  is  fllched  from  the  Ameri- 
can people.  An  informative  article  by 
Milton  Britten.  Scrlpps-Howard  staff 
writer,  was  printed  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  for  Monday,  August  6.  1962. 
Its  lesson  should  be  remembered  by  all 
of  the  American  people.  Note  there  that 
three  Senators  held  up  a  bill,  originally 
drawn  by  President  Wilson's  administra- 
tion, but  amended  in  compromise,  that 
would  have  taken  away  the  Nation's 
waterpower  sites.  The  resolute  action 
of  three  Senators,  led  by  Senator  Robert 
La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  saved  this 
great  resource  for  the  people  and  a  subse- 
quent filibuster  by  Senator  Oeorge  Nor- 
ris,  of  Nebraska,  and  a  tlireatened  fili- 
buster by  him.  saved  the  same  heritage 
until  the  TVA  could  be  created. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  informative  article  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  under  the  title, 
"If  They  Protect  the  People's  Rights. 

Are  All  Filibusters  Bad?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Thet  Protect  the  People's  Rights,  Are 
All  PiLrBusTERS  Bad? 
(By  Milton  Brltt«n) 

This   Is   a  "devil's   advocate"  piece   about 

filibusters. 

The  "extended  educational  campaign,"  as 
last  week's  filibuster  was  called,  against  the 
communications  satellite  bill  got  a  bad  press, 
as  most  of  them  do,  because  the  technique 


U  defensible  only  within  carefully  defined 
limits. 

lu  only  real  olalm  to  dafenae  dapenda  on 
the  taaentlal  virtue  of  tht  motive  (hat  In- 
spired It— a  highly  lubJeoUvt  standard. 

Kowavtr,  it  can  b«  argued  that  oot  all  flll- 
buitera  have  proved  bad. 

Thus,  it  may  be  claimed  that  Mvtral  BUtM 
would  not  now  be  enjoying  tht  proaptrlty 
thty  do  without  tht  fillbuaUr,  which  was 
used  In  Oungreas  to  pave  the  way  for  creaUon 
or  the  Tcnneaaee  Valley  Authority, 

DXtTT  WOM) 

Tht  louthtrn  bloc  hat  madt  flUbutttr  a 
dirty  word  for  moat  Amerleana.  They  have 
used  It  agaliut  Federal  Intervention  in  the 
civil  rlghta  fitld  and  tarlltr  In  thit  itaaion, 
to  kill  a  llttracy  teat  bill. 

Howtvtr,  modtratta  and  Ubtrals.  u  wtll  as 
diehard  aouthernera,  havt  In  timet  paat  uatd 
the  flUbuHUr  to  prtatrvt  what  they  bt- 
Utvtd  to  bt  tht  pubUo  Intertet. 

Ont  ftllbutttr,  oonaldertd  an  outragt  at 
tht  ttmt.  prtetrvtd  a  natural  rttourot  polioy 
that  ltd  t<)  Pedtral  operation  of  tht  World 
War  X  muniuont  plant  at  ICutolt  BhoaU  at 
a  nltroctn  ftrUliatr  produotr.  This  bteamt 
the  ktyitone  on  which  TVA  wat  finally  built. 

That  nilbuattr  madt  laat  week's  abortivt 
aklrmlah  look  Ukt  a  nurttry  pillow  fight. 

At  tht  tnd  of  World  War  X  prtvstt  powtr 
Inttrttu  wtrt  backing  a  Stnatt  bill,  which 
would  havt  tmpowtrtd  tht  Ptdtral  Oovtrn- 
mtnt  to  Itatt  navlgablt  wattn  for  hydro- 
tltctrlc  powtr  producUon.  with  no  prtf- 
trtnet  glvta  public  bodlta.  no  tfftcUvt 
Federal  regulation,  no  charge  for  the  utt  of 
public  waters,  no  meaningful  provlaloaa  for 
recalling  the  leaaea. 

ooNTtAar 

In  contrast,  tht  Houat  had  pasatd  a  bill 
drawn  by  President  Wilson's  administration 
that  would  have  also  permitted  BO-year 
leaaea,  but  would  have  given  preferenoe  to 
public  applloanu.  provldtd  oartful  review 
of  their  use  by  a  Federal  commission,  and 

would  have  also  permitted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  develop  power  altea  on  ita  own 
InlUatlve. 

The  contrasting  bills  went  to  oonftrtnot. 
The  compromise  that  emerged  would  havt, 
In  effect,  removed  from  U.S.  Jurisdiction  most 
of  tht  Nation's  wattrpower  alttt. 

(The  criterion:  The  United  Btatea  would 
have  Jurisdiction  only  over  rivers  already 
navigable  for  ateamboata.  This  would  havt 
removed  Muscle  Shoals.) 

The  Hoxiae  overwhelmingly  adopted  tht 
compromise :  263-6S.  It  was  stlU  pending  In 
the  Senate,  however,  on  the  last  day  oT  the 
65th  Congress.  Also  stacked  up  were  aome 
S3 .6   bUllon   In    impropriation   bills. 

The  Senate  went  into  aession  at  10:30 
ajn.,  March  3,  1919,  with  President  WUson 
waiting  hopefully  In  an  adjoining  room  to 
sign  bills  as  they  were  nished  through  be- 
fore the  scheduled  adjournment  deadline. 

But  at  2:30  am.  on  March  4.  Senator 
Robert  La  FoUette,  of  Wisconsin,  gained  the 
floor  and  he  kept  It  for  3>4  hours.  A  fili- 
buster was  on  to  block  the  conference  report. 
Two  like-minded  men  Joined  him;  Senator 
Prance,  of  Maryland,  relieved  him  at  5:30 
a.m.  and  then  Senator  Sherman  of  niinols. 
took  over  until  the  Senate  adjourned  at 
noon. 

nOM    BOOK 

In  his  book,  "The  Conservation  Fight: 
From  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,"  Judson  King  wrote: 
"Whatever  the  Judgment  of  history  upon  the 
wisdom  of  this  filibuster.  •  •  •  Except  for  It, 
the  compromise  waterpower  bill  would  have 
passed  and  under  the  tremendous  presstire 
of  the  moment  it  might  have  been  signed 
Immediately.  The  waterpower  policy  ap- 
proved by  both  President  [Tbeodore]  Rooae- 
velt  and  President  Wilson  would  bave  been 
ditched. 
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"Tbm  StatM  would  h»Te  tak«n  over,  and 
many  prlceleu  waterpower  sites  over  the 
Nation  pr6biM7  -would  bave  pasMd  into 
private  poMsarton." 

Some  6  yean  later.  Senator  George  Norrls, 
of  Nebraska,  •father"  of  tbe  TVA,  needed 
only  to  threaten  an  end-of-the-seeslon  flU- 
bUBter  to  bUx^  anotlMir  conference  report 
that  would  hava  autborlaed  lease  of  tlie 
Muscle  Shoals  property. 

TVA   CSXATB> 

By  the  filibuster  and  the  threat  of  It,  there- 
fore, aoxirce  development  stalled  battlers  for 
Integrated  giveaways  of  natural  resources 
until,  in  the  early  thirties  FX>.R.  asked  for 
and  got  creation  of  tbe  TVA.  It  has  since 
proved  one  of  democracy's  moat  dramati- 
cally successful  experiments. 

Thus,  it  might  be  argued,  last  week's  brief 
lagUAatlv*  <Ma7  tnvolvlng  anotlier  and 
vaster  natural  reeonree— the  communica- 
tions potential  of  out^  space — ^may  con- 
tribute at  least  to  more  careful  scrutiny  and 
improrement  of  the  pending  bill. 

It  has  already  resulted  in  the  bill's  refezral 
to  the  Porelgn  Relations  Committee,  which 
should  have  been  doeely  consulted  in  the 
first  placa. 

Filibusters  are  an  aggravating  lot.  i>artlcu- 
larly  U  tbey  read  Sean,  Eloebuck  catalogs  in 
Ilea  oC  debating  the  matter  to  which  they 
object  (not  the  ease  last  week) .  But  hlstwy 
BometlineS  gives  than  pretty  good  marks  on 
thetr  efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
xnoming  business  is  dosed. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  POWER 
PREFERENCE 

Mr.  MANHFIEIiD.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
Mk  that  the  unfinished  business  be  made 
^e  pending  business. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral plants  in  that  region  and  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  aikl  for  other 
purposes.       

AMENTAIENT      OF      THE      ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid^t.  I 
move  that  the  pending  business  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1639,  Senate  bill  3491. 

The  motion  was  agreed^  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3491)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  that  this  bill  is  being  taken  up 
after  its  clearance  by  both  sides  and  with 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  obJecti<m  to  the 
bill.  It  is  noneimtroyersial.  We  have 
held  CGOisidaable  hearings,  and  I  think 
the  bill  is  satisfactory  to  both  the  Re- 
publican members  and  the  Democratic 
members  of  tbe  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  bUl  3491  is  a 
Joint  Onnmittee  cnmibus  bill  which 
makes  miscellaneous  amendments  to  the 


Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.   Ilie  am 
ments  may  be  grouped  into  four  gen 
categories: 

FlrsL  Sections  1  through  3  of  the 
amend  the  regulatory  provisions  of 
Atomic  Energy  Act  by  authorizing 
establishment  of  one  or  more  Ato: 
Safety  and  Licensing  Boards,  and 
modifying  the  AEC  regulatory  proce- 
dures in  other  respects.  ' 

Second.  Sections  4  through  7  of  tihe 
bill  amend  the  indemnity  provisiona  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  so  as  to  ext«bd 
Government  indemnity  to  contractors  of 
the  U^.  Government  for  incidents  i>c- 
curring  outside  the  United  States.      I 

Thii-d.  Section  8  of  the  bill  inobr- 
porates  into  permanent  law  the  boiler- 
plate clauses  on  "advanced  planning  ijnd 
design."  "restoration  and  replacemenlt," 
and  "substitutions,"  which  in  the  pfst 

have  appeared  each  year  in  the  annual 
AEC  authorization  acts. 

Fourth.  Sections  9  through  12  of  the 
bill  make  minor  changes  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  act,  to  correct  certain  drttft- 

ing  errors  or  omissions. 

Under  section  1,  the  Commissionj  is 
authorized  to  use  an  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  in  lieu  of  a  heating 
examiner  to  conduct  hearings  and  make 
decisions  in  atomic-energy  licencing 
cases.  The  licensing  of  atomic  reactors 
involves  very  complicated  technical  and 
scientific  determinations.  A  study  by  ihe 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atotoic 
Energy  in  1960-61  pointing  up  the  need 
for  technical  expertise  in  making  these 
determinations,  and  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  problem  during  hearlnga  in 
1961  and  again  in  1962.  The  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board  will  consist 
of  two  persons  with  technical  btck- 
groimds  and  one  person  "skilled  in  the 
conduct  of  administrative  proceedings." 
The  Commission  is  given  wide  flexibility 
in  selecting  members  for  the  Board!  in 
deciding  in  which  cases  to  use  ithe 
Board,  and  in  deciding  on  the  amount 
of  authority  to  be  delegated  to  It.  The 
Commission  may  also  utilize  the  Bciard 
in  an  advisory  capacity  on  rulemalting 
and  other  regulatory  fimctions.  It  is 
the  b^ef  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  the  use  of  an  Atotnlc 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board,  if  properly 
Implonented  by  AEC,  will  further  Im- 
prove the  AEC  regulatory  process. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  relaxes  the  man- 
datory hearing  requirement  in  seo^lon 
189  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Uhder 
existing  law,  a  hearing  must  be  held  on 
the  application  for  a  construction  it>er- 
mit  and  on  the  application  for  an  ag>er- 
ating  license.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
committee's  amendment,  a  hearing' iwill 
be  required  only  on  the  construction 
permit,  which  is  really  the  critical  point 
in  reactor  licensing — the  point  at  vi^iich 
the  suitability  of  the  reactor  site  is  i  de- 
termined. This  amendment  in  no  tvay 
limits  the  right  of  an  interested  p<irty 
to  intervene  and  request  a  hearing  at 
some  later  stage,  nor  does  it  affect  the 
right  of  the  Commission  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  its  own  motion. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  relaxes  the  re- 
quirement for  referral  of  license  am^id- 
ments  to  the  Commission's  Adviiory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards.  It  Is 
the  committee's  hope  that  by  relieting 


the  very  capable  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  of  the  responsibility 
for  reviewing  minor  amendments,  this 
distinguished  group  may  be  able  to  de- 
vote its  full  attention  to  safety  questions 
of  more  far-reaching  importance. 

Sections  4  through  7  will  extend  the 
indrannity  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  cover  contractors  of  the 
United  States  who  are  engaged  in  activ- 
ities outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  country.  The  primary  purpose  of 
these  amendments  is  to  protect  con- 
tractors of  the  AEC  who  are  engaged 
in  the  nuclear  submarine,  nuclear  rocicet, 
and  remote  military  reactors  program. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
these  contractors  will  be  eligible  for  $100 
million  of  Government  indemnity,  with 
a  ccunparable  limitation  of  liability  for 
incidents  occurring  outside  the  United 
States.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  $500 
million  indemnity  which  the  AEC  now 
makes  available  to  Ucensees  and  con- 
tractors of  the  Commission  for  incidents 
occurring  within  Uie  United  States. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  Incorporates  Into 
permanent  law  a  number  of  standard 
provisions  which  appear  each  year  in 
the  AEC  authorization  act. 

Sections  9  through  12  merely  correct 
minor  drafting  omissions,  and  are  not 
intended  to  have  any  substantive  effect 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

In  connection  with  section  9  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  President,  on  page  8,  line  4,  where 
the  words  "lib. (2)"  appear,  the  refer- 
ence should,  instead,  be  to  **llv.(2)." 
This  is  an  error  in  the  bill  as  prepared 
for  printing,  and  the  proper  reference 
should  be  included  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent for  this  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  m  keepmg  with  the  Jomt  Com- 
mittee's continuing  effort  to  keep  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  up  to  date  with  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. The  bill  has  been  reported  from 
the  Joint  Committee  without  any  dis- 
senting vote,  and  I  urge  its  passage  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 

is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  readmg 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3491)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  191.  Atomic  Saixtt  and  Ljczifsiiro 
Board. — 

"a.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  eec- 
tlons  7(b)  and  8(b)  of  the  AdmlnlstratlTe 
Procedure  Act,  the  Commission  Is  authorised 
to  establish  one  or  more  atomic  safety  and 
licensing  boards,  each  composed  of  three 
members,  two  of  whom  sbaU  be  technically 
qualified  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  qualified 
In  the  conduct  of  administrative  proceed- 
ings, to  conduct  such  hearings  as  the  Com- 
mission may  direct  and  make  such  Inter- 
mediate c»-  final  decisions  as  the  Commission 
may  authorize  with  respect  to  the  granting, 
suspending,   reyoklng   or   amending  of  any 


license  or  authorization  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  any  other  provision  of  law,  or 
any  regulation  of  the  Commission  Issued 
thereimder.  The  Coounlsslon  may  delegate 
to  a  board  such  other  regulatory  functions 
as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate.  The 
Commission  may  ai^x>lnt  a  panel  of  qualified 
persons  from  wblch  board  members  may  be 
selected. 

"b.  Board  members  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission  from  private  life,  or  desig- 
nated from  the  staff  of  the  Conunlsslon  or 
other  Federal  a{;ency.  Board  members  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  a  per 
diem  compensation  for  each  day  spent  In 
meetings  or  conferences,  and  all  members 
shall  receive  tbelr  necessary  traveling  or 
otber  expenses  while  engaged  In  the  work 
of  a  board.  The  jM-ovlslons  of  section  163 
shall  be  applicable  to  board  members  ap- 
pointed from  private  life." 

Sac.  2.  The  se<-.ond  sentence  of  subsection 
189a.  of  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  U  deleted  and  the  following  is 
inserted  in  lieu  thereof:  'The  Commission 
shall  hold  a  hearing  after  thirty  days'  notice 
and  publication  once  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, on  each  application  under  section  103 
or  104b.  for  a  construction  permit  for  a 
facility,  and  on  any  application  under  sec- 
tion 104c.  for  a  construction  permit  for  a 
testing  facility.  In  cases  where  such  a  con- 
struction permit  has  been  Issued  following 
the  holding  of  such  a  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission may.  In  the  absence  of  a  request 
therefor  by  any  person  whose  Interest  may 
be  affected,  issue  an  operating  license  or 
an  amendment  to  a  construction  permit  or 
an  amendment  to  an  operating  license  with- 
out a  hearing,  but  upon  thirty  days'  noUce 
and  publication  once  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  lU  Inter-t  to  do  so.  The  Commis- 
sion may  dispense  with  such  thirty  days' 
notice  and  publication  with  respect  to  any 
application  for  an  amendment  to  a  con- 
struction permit  or  an  amendment  to  an 
operating  license  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Commission  that  the  amendment  In- 
volves no  significant  hazards  consideration." 
Sec.  3.  Subsection  182b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1054  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"b.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  shall  review  each  application  un- 
der section  103  or  section  104b.  for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  an  operaUng  license  for 
a  facility,  any  application  under  section 
104c.  for  a  construction  permit  or  an  oper- 
ating license  for  a  testing  faculty,  any  ap- 
plication under  section  104  a.  or  c.  specifical- 
ly referred  to  It  by  the  Conunlssion.  and  any 
application  for  an  amendment  to  a  construc- 
tion permit  or  an  amendment  to  an  operat- 
ing license  under  section  103  or  104  a.,  b.,  or 
c.  specifically  reftirred  to  it  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  shall  submit  a  report  thereon 
which  shall  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the 
application  and  available  to  the  public  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  security  classifica- 
tion prevents  disclosure." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  llo.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  u  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"o.  The  term  'nuclear  Incident'  means  any 
occurrence  within  the  United  States  causing 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  bodUy 
Injury,  sickness,  disease,  or  death,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  or  loss  of  use  of  prop- 
erty, arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  the 
radioactive,  toxic,  explosive,  or  other  hazard- 
ous properties  of  source,  special  nuclear,  or 
byproduct  material :  Provided,  however.  That 
as  the  term  is  used  In  subsection  1701.,  it 
shall  include  any  such  occurrence  outside  of 
the  United  States:  Arid  provided  further, 
That  as  the  term  is  used  In  section  170d.,  it 
shall  include  any  such  occurrence  outside  the 
United  States  If  such  occurrence  involves  a 
facility  or  device  owned  by.  and  used  by  or 
under  contract  with,  the  United  SUtes." 
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Bmc.  5.  Subsection  llr.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"T.  The  term  'person  indemnified'  means 
(1)  with  respect  to  a  nuclear  Incident  occur- 
ring within  the  United  Stotes  and  with  re- 
spect to  any  nuclear  incident  In  connecUon 
with  the  design,  development,  construction, 
operation,  repair,  maintenance,  or  use  of  the 
nuclear  ship  Savannah,  the  person  with 
whom  an  Indemnity  agreement  is  executed 
and  any  other  person  who  may  be  liable  for 
pubUc  llabUity;  or  (2)  with  respect  to  any 
other  nuclear  Incident  occurring  outside  the 
United  States,  the  person  with  whom  an  in- 
demnity agreement  \s  executed  and  any  other 
person  who  may  be  liable  for  public  llabUlty 
by  reason  of  hte  activities  under  any  contract 
with  the  Commission  or  any  project  to  which 
indemnification  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 170d.  has  been  extended  or  under  any 
subcontract,  purchase  order  or  other  agree- 
ment, of  any  tier,  under  any  such  contract  or 
project." 

Sbc.  6.  Subsection  170d.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  thereof  tixe  following  proviso:  ": 
Provided.  That  In  the  case  of  nuclear  Inci- 
dents occurring  outside  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  provided  by 
the  Conmiission  shall  not  exceed  tlOO  - 
000,000." 

Sec.  7.  SubsecUon  170e.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"e.  The  aggregate  liability  for  a  single  nu- 
clear Incident  of  persons  indemnified.  Includ- 
ing the  reasonable  costs  of  Investigating  and 
settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for  dam- 
age, shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $600,000,000 
together  with  the  amount  of  financial  pro- 
tection required  of  the  licensee  or  contractor: 
Provided,  however.  That  with  respect  to  any 
nuclear   Incident   occurring  outside   of   the 
United  States  to  which  an  agreement  of  in- 
demnification entered  Into  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  170d.  Is  applicable,  such 
aggregate     liability     shall     not     exceed     the 
amount    of    $100,000,000    together    with    the 
amount  of  financial  protection  required  of 
the  contractor.     The  Commission  or  any  per- 
son indemnified  may  apply  to  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
venue  In  bankruptcy  matters  over  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nuclear  incident,  except  that  to 
the  case  of  nuclear  incidents  occurring  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  Commission  or 
any   person   Indemnified  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  upon  a  showing  that  the 
public  liability  from  a  single  nuclear  Inci- 
dent will  probably  exceed  the  limit  of  liability 
Imposed  by  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  orders  as  may  be  appropriate  for  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Including  an  order  limiting  the  liability  of 
the  persons  indemnified,  orders  staying  the 
payment  of  claims  and  the  execution  of  court 
Judgments,  orders  apportioning  the  payments 
to  be  made  to  claimants,  orders  permitting 
partial   payments   to   be   made  before    final 
determination  of  the  total  claims,  and  an 
order  setting  aside  a  part  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  possible  latent  injuries  not  discov- 
ered until  a  later  time." 

Sec.  8.  Section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"c.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  advance  planning,  construc- 
tion design,  and  architectural  services  In 
connection  with  any  plant  or  faculty  not 
otherwise  authorized,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion or  replacement  of  any  plant  or  facility 
destroyed  or  otherwise  seriously  damaged, 
and  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  use 
available  funds  for  such  purposes. 

"d.  Funds  hereafter  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  project  to  be  used  In 
connection  with  the  development  or  produc- 


tlon  of  special  nuclear  material  or  atomic 
weapons  may  be  used  to  start  another  project 
not  otherwise  authorized  if  the  substituted 
project  Is  within  the  limit  of  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  substitution  is  to  be  made, 
and  the  Commission  certiflcs  that — 

"(1)  the  substituted  project  Is  essential  to 
the  common  defense  and  security; 

"(2)  the  substituted  project  is  required  by 
changes  in  weapon  characteristics  or  weapon 
logistic  operations:  and 

"(3)  the  Commission  Is  tmable  to  enter 
Into  a  contract  with  any  person  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  It  to  furnish  from  a  privately 
owned  plant  or  facility  the  product  or  eerv- 
lce«  to  be  provided  by  the  new  project." 

Sec.  9.  Section  109  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "llp.(2)  or  llv.(2)"  and  subsUtuting 
therefor  the  words  "llt.(2)  or  llaa,(2)". 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  146f.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  conuna   after   the  word   "Investigation". 

Sec.  11.  Section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "allowances"  In  the  first  paragraph 
thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  word 
"allowance". 

Sec.  12.  Sul>secUon  161n.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  BtrUOng 
out  the  words  "145e."  and  substituting  there- 
for the  words  "146f.". 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  POWER 
PREFERENCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  in  the  PEicific  Northwest 
first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  plants  m  that  region  and  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatm]. 


COOPERATIVES   OFFER  EMERGING 
NATIONS  A  PRIVATE  WAY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Jerry  Voorhis,  who  has 
been  the  executive  director  of  the  Coop- 
erative League  of  the  U.S.A.  The  article 
is  entitled  "Cooperatives  Offer  Emerg- 
ing Nations  a  Private  Way,"  and  appears 
in  the  spring  issue  of  the  publication 
Business  and  Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cooperatives    Ovter    Emesging    Nations    a 

Private  Wat 

(By  Jerry  Voorhis) 

(Note. — The  former  U.S.  Congressman 
from  California  has  been  for  some  years 
executive  director  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  XJSJi.) 

In  no  country  on  earth  are  there  as  many 
different  kinds  of  cooperative  or  mutual  en- 
terprises as  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Three-quarters  of  all  the  farmers  In  our 
country  are  member -owners  of  one  or  more 
cooperative  businesses.  Electric  coopera- 
tives, almoet  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  nearly  5  million  member-own- 
ers to  whom  they  deliver  close  to  a  bimon 
dollars  of  electric  energy  each  jrear. 
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OoppflKtlt*  iMiatti  pteoi.  >g«ln  abnoct 
tinknown  tn  otliAr  oonntrtes.  pvorlcte  isoct 
of  Vb»  iwHlV^''  oar*  iiiwwimi  for  bundreda  of 
fYiT^ifft"«1«  of  Aniarlcan  fiunllle*.  Tbere  are 
more  than  12  nUUon  mambera  of  credit 
mitow^  In  tlie  t&ilted  Statca.  Sxoept  for 
Canada,  rural  Oennany.  the  West  Xndiea,  and 
P^f^^^f^^T  rural  Apan,  the  creiQt  union  znove- 
ment  la  only  atartlng  In  moat  of  the  coun- 
trlea  In  the  world.  Consumer  cooperative 
■hopping  ccnten  In  American  cities  are  now 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Tet  many  Americans  dont  know  precisely 
what  a  cooperatlTe  enterprise  Is.  A  few 
think  It  Is  a  f  onn  of  socialism.  Some  think 
it  la  something  farmers  do — ^but  no  one  else. 
Others  helleve.  falsely,  that  forming  a  coop- 
eratlTa  business  Is  a  way  of  avoiding  taxes. 

What  than  Is  a  cooperatlTe? 

It  la  a  form  of  Iraslness  enterprise  which 
Is  owned  by  the  customers  of  the  business. 
TTsaally  a  cocveratlve  is  brought  Into  being, 
capltaUaed.  and  arganlaed  by  a  group  of 
people  who  feel  some  unmet  need  and  set 
out  to  supply  it  for  themselves.  They  form 
their  own  cooperative  business  for  that  pur- 
pose. Clearly,  therefore,  cooperatives  are  pri- 
vately owned,  nongovernmental  institutions. 
They  are  far  from  being  socialistic  because 
BOdallam  means,  by  definition,  ownership  by 
the  state:  whereas  the  very  essence  of  true 
cooperatives  is  their  voluntary  character  and 
the  initiative  of  the  people  In  forming  them. 

MOT  noRT  Qxaxm 
But  neither  are  cooperatives  of  the  same 
character  as  profit-crlented  btisinessee.  In 
such  liiislnnsena  the  owners  or  inveetors  seek 
to  sell  their  warea  or  servloes  to  other  people 
and  to  realize  a  profit  from  so  doing.  Coop- 
•rattvM  on  the  other  hand,  being  owned  by 
their  very  customers  have  no  incentive  for 
inoflt  taking.  They  exist  instead  to  supply 
goods  or  render  eervices  to  their  owner- 
eoBtomeia  at  the  moet  economical  net  cost 
eooiiatapt  with  fair  dealing.  They  do  not 
ovdinarily  aeoompUah  this  by,  price  cutting. 
instead  they  allocate  and  pay  each  customer 
his  propcntionate  share  of  eamizigs.  based 
upon  his  use  of  or  purchases  from  the  coop- 
erative. 

Americana  will  probably  hear  more  about 
eooperativea  in  the  years  ahead  than  they 
have  In  the  past.  For.  eq>ecially  tn  the 
newly  developing  ootmtriee  cooperation  is 
one  of  the  moet  acceptable  words  and  con- 
cepts. To  peoide  who  want  to  avoid  com- 
munism and  also  to  throw  clB.  colonial  ex- 
ploitation the  cooperative  form  of  economic 
organlaatlan  offers  a  practical  middle  way. 

OoopmXi.v9m  flourUh  best  and  grow  fastest 
where  a  d«q;>  need  for  their  benefits  and  help 
ts  clear  to  everyone. 

And  so  In  countries  where  peoples  are 
fighting  their  way  ont  of  pofeity  and  some- 
ttmts  oppression,  "ooaperattve"  and  the  word 
"eooperattop-  are  good,  strong,  meaningful 
words — words  that  become  rallying  points 
tot  people  who  want  to  be  free  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  their  standards  of  living. 

aOlfX  QUICK  SXAMFLia 

A  few  quick  examples:  Under  her  oiBcial 
5-year  plan,  India  seeks  so  broad  a  develop- 
ment of  cooperatives  that  they  will  comprise 
one-third  of  the  entire  economy  of  that 
coimtry.  India  has  for  decades  had  a  na- 
tionwide pattern  of  agricultural  cooperative 
credit  eodetlea.  8o  she  does  not  start  from 
scratch. 

In  Tnrttmfiila  the  very  constitution  of  the 
nation  calla  for  making  cooperatives  a  major 
element  in  her  economy.  Partly  at  least 
this  ia  prompted  by  the  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  the  oontiol  of  outsiders  and  money  lend- 
ers. A  •tmetore  of  multlpurpoee  eoopera- 
tivea has  been  built.  The  question^  is 
whether  It  la  big  eno\i^  and  strong  enough 
to  stent  the  tide  of  Communist  influence 
and  to  survive  political  controversy. 

One  of  the  finest  accomplishments  of  the 
Amerlcaa  oooupation  of  Japan  was  the  de- 
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telopment  of  a  truly  democratic  stru( 
of  cooperativeB,  particularly  among  Japani 
farmers.  Today  those  cooperatives  are 
backbone  of  Japanese  agriculture.  The 
aslne  of  the  federation  of  agricultural 
operativee  haa  the  largest  circulation  of 
periodical  in  Japan. 

In  almost  every  newly  free  nation  of  AM- 
ea.  the  development  of  cooperatives,  partlorn- 
larly  credit  cooperatives  and  cooperatives  po 
market  farmers'  crops,  is  a  principal  h< 
and  a  principal  reliance  for  a  better 
In  the  Cameroons  marketing  eooperatl' 
have  eliminated  middlemen,  captured 
full  market  price  for  farmers,  led  to 
cropping  practices  and  better  quality, 
even  brought  about  a  new  interest  In  edue^ 
tion  and  the  building  of  schools. 

QT7ICKXNXD  LATIN  ZNTERKSTS 

In  Ijattn  America,  with  Puerto  Rico  as 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished,  thek'e 
is  quickened  Interest  in  all  kinds  of  ooopetti- 
tives  with  the  hope  that  they  can  become  i  a 
mainstream  in  the  development  of  the  ecoh- 
omles  of  South  and  Central  America,  flor 
example,  the  whole  pattern  of  life  of  matiy 
of  the  mountain  Indian  people  in  Peru  Is  b|e- 
ing  changed  for  the  better  through  the  Or- 
ganization of  credit  imlons,  largely  by  Catti- 
olic  i»lests. 

But  the  foregoing  examples  are  by  no 
means  the  whole  story.  It  is  one  tbing  ito 
declare  in  a  6-year  plan  that  "cooperatives 
shall  be  developed  to  a  point  where  tlMey 
comprise  a  third  of  the  national  econovEtj". 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  arouse  the  peio- 
ples'  faith  and  intereet  and  to  provide  the 
education  and  technical  guidance  to  a  poijat 
where  this  policy  will  become  reality. 

The  task  of  developing  viable,  benefldfa, 
economically  strong  cooperative  instltutictos 
requires  skilled,  trained  leadership  such  as 
exists  in  few  of  the  new  countries.  It  Re- 
quires some  capital — probably  more  than 
DKwt  of  these  peoplee  can  themselves  sup- 
ply. And  It  requires  the  overcoming  of  Mls- 
plclon  and  distrust  of  what  may  seem  to  |be 
a  new  and  untried  device. 

There  are  increasing  numbers  of  InspltlkLg 
success  storlee  about  development  of  Qo- 
operatlves  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  But 
there  are  also  instancee  of  failure  and  tihe 
(ift#ti<ng  of  premature  hopes.  And  the  Ol- 
sons for  such  failures — and  here  we  can  g(|n- 
eraliae  for  almost  all  the  new  coxmtrla4 — 
where  they  have  taken  place  have  been  tbe#e : 
lack  of  good  management,  lack  of  trals^ed 
leadership,  inadequate  education  of  mehi- 
bers,  and  lack  of  capital;  in  approximately 
that  order. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  cooperation  in  many  fottns 
and  expressions  has  been  part  of  the  i^e 
of  mankind  from  the  very  beginning ;  of 
dviliaatlon. 

Indeed  man  cannot  live  without  some  de- 
gree of  cooperation  with  his  fellows.      ' 

OOOPKBATION  XQTTAL  ITDTUAL  AD 

Cooperation  Is  another  word  for  mutiial 
aid.  And  mutual  aid  lies  at  the  root!  of 
every  worthwhile  human  institution— the 
family,  the  clan,  the  tribe,  the  town  meetlrig, 
the  State,  the  Nation,  the  school,  the  churph, 
the  village  council.  ! 

In  most  of  the  newly  developing  coimtnes, 
very  old  forms  of  cooperation  and  mutual  jald 
exist.  In  some  of  them,  experience  w&th 
cooperation  is  very  much  older  than  in  phe 
West. 

But  there  Is  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  traditional  formsl  of 
cooperation  in  the  villages  of  the  world  and 
the  modem  cooperative  as  a  form  of  eco- 
ix>mlo  organization  and  institution. 

The  likelihood  of  success  in  developing  |co- 
operatives  on  a  broad  scale  in  moet  of  tl^ese 
countries  will  therefore  depend  ui>on  the  de- 
gree to  which  tbe  Indigenous  local  com- 
munis wganlzations  are  used  as  the  ^jase 
upon  which  to  build. 


For  this  will  put  the  cooperative,  in  ttie 
minds  of  the  people,  in  a  familiar  frame- 
work. Siispicion  and  distrust  of  the  \m- 
trled  can  thtu  be  overcome.  And  this  Is 
essential  as  a  first  step. 

XNTKUJECrtTAU    COMMITrXD 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  Intellectual  leaders  of  the  newly 
developing  countries  are  deeply  ooounitted 
to  the  development  of  a  strong  cooperative 
sector  in  their  economies.  Where  feeling 
against  colonialism  and  capitalism  runs 
high,  as  It  does  in  moet  of  these  coimtries. 
cooperatives  are  the  only  acceptable  form  of 
voluntary,  privately  owned  entenwise.  They 
are  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  these  leaders, 
the  one  alternative  to  state  ownership.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  social  gap  be- 
tween the  intellectual  leaders  and  the  masses 
of  people  can  be  bridged  m  a  reasonably  short 
time. 

Cooperatives  to  be  useful  and  successful 
must  be  economic  enterpnrises  that  are  formed 
by.  partly  at  least  capitalised  by,  serve  the 
needs  of.  and  are  controlled  by — the  people 
who  need  them.  Unless  they  feel  a  sense  of 
responsible  participation,  success  is  tmiikely. 
Outside  leadership  can  help.  Many  a 
Catholic  priest,  some  Protestant  missionaries 
and  a  few  technical  assistance  workers  have 
helped  develop  cooperatives  and  credit 
unions  in  many  parts  of  tbe  world.  As  long 
as  the  priest  or  technician  Is  preeent  to 
stand  as  sponsor,  to  assure  honest  dealing,  to 
g^ve  guidance,  all  will  probably  go  weU.  If 
he  Is  removed,  the  enterprise  is  in  danger. 
Basically  what  must  happen  Is  a  buUding 
of  association  in  the  minds  of  people  be- 
tween the  modem  cooperative  and  their  tra- 
ditional forms  of  village  organtmtlon  and 
cooperation  in  their  daily  lives. 
TKAiiTiKa  camcAi, 
Thus  education  and  training  are  of  prinuury 
and  critical  importance.  And  they  must 
precede — in  any  case  parallel — the  organiza- 
tion of  functioning  economic  institutions. 
One  kind  of  training  is  needed  for  the 
trainers  who  will  train  others.  Another  kind 
is  needed  for  the  leaders  of  the  cooperatlvee. 
Still  another  kind,  less  extensive,  of  course, 
is  needed  for  the  members  of  the  coopera- 
tives. 

Most  of  this  education  and  training  must 
be  done  in  the  new  country  itself.  It  can- 
not be  accomplished  on  anything  like  the 
needed  scale  by  transporting  large  numbers 
of  people  to  the  United  States  or  Denmark 
or  any  other  of  the  so-called  advanced  coun- 
tries. One  of  tbe  best  examples  of  what  can 
be  done  within  a  country  and  by  and  for 
Its  own  people  is  found  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  exists  there  today  an  institution 
known  as  the  Cooperative  Reeearch  and 
Training  Center.  Tills  center  is  the  result 
of  tbe  caref\il,  wise,  understanding  work  of 
one  American  coupled  with  the  intense 
desire  of  the  Vietnamese  leaders  to  develop 
cooperatives  as  a  major  tool  for  their  econ- 
omy. The  American,  Carl  Hutchinson  by 
name,  went  to  Vietnam  at  the  request  of 
Its  Government  and  was  chosen  and  sent  by 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  UJSA.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  for  years  educational  di- 
rector of  Ohio  Farm  Bureau. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1961, 
this  Cooperative  Training  Center  in  Saigon 
was  providing  a  1-year  co\irse  for  39  coopera- 
tive leaders,  had  completed  4-month  courses 
for  63  managers.  27  bookkeepers,  and  34  field 

agents,  and  had  given  to  698  cooperative 
members  a  a-week  training  course. 

It  was  planned  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year  to  provide  60  2 -week  conferences  for 
some  3,000  group  leaders  in  the  villages  of 
Vietnam.  The  leaders  who  have  been  natu- 
rally chosen  by  Vietnamese  villagers  will  be 
given  training  in  cooperatives. 

This  is  the  kind  of  grassroots  education 
which  Is  needed  in  almost  all  tbe  newly  d»- 
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veloplng  countries  if  cooperatives  are  to 
make  the  contribution  tney  should  to  their 
economic  a  ad  social  life. 

This  is  not,  however,  to  say  that  for  a 
certain  number  of  the  top  leaders  in  these 
countries  uaining  abroad  is  not  desirable 
and  probably  necessary.  Sacb  year  for  the 
past  decatie  and  more,  several  hundred 
people  frota  the  newly  developing  countries 
have  been  brought  to  the  United  States 
partly  at  least  because  of  their  interest  in 
cooperatives.  A  wide  variety  of  agencies, 
mostly  dep.ixtments  of  tbe  government,  have 
brought  tliem.  The  cost  has  run  from 
$9,000  to  $20,000  for  each  of  these  persons. 

U  8.  JUNKKTS  TOO  8HAUX>W 

But  their  experience  here  has  in  few  cases 
Justified  either  the  expense  or  the  time 
spent.  They  have  traveled  about  the  coxm- 
try,  spent  a  day  or  two  or  three  with  some 
of  our  cooperatives,  received  a  general  im- 
pression of  OUT  country  and  its  great  variety 
of  cooperative  enterprises — and  gone  home. 

What  should  t>e  provided  for  these  people 
is  a  training  course  that  will  benefit  them 
and  their  countries  after  they  return  home. 
Seeing  this  the  Cooperative  League  started 
several  months  ago  to  develop  an  interna- 
tional cooperative  training  center  on  a 
selected  university  campiis  in  the  United 
States.  At  such  a  center  carefxilly  planned 
courses,  including  several  weeks  of  practical 
observation  with  the  kind  of  cooperatives 
most  necessary  for  their  country  could  be 
provided  for  cooperative  leaders  from  the 
new  countries.  In  the  course  of  time,  we 
might  begin  to  complement  the  remarkable 
work  of  this  same  sort  that  has  been  carried 
on  for  so  many  years  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University  in  Nova  Scotia. 

CANKOT  STOP  WrTH  TBAINIMO 

We  cannot,  of  course,  stop  with  training 
and  education.  In  some  countries  there  is 
already  enough  experience  and  knowledge  to 
make  possible  the  Isunching  or  expansion 
of  cooperative  enterprises.  But  there  is  sel- 
dom enough  capital  or  enough  technical 
know-tiow  to  put  such  enterprises  on  the 
road  to  assured  success.  These  should  l>e 
supplied  by  coimtries  like  our  own  and 
through  oiu-  own  cooperative  institutions. 
Tbe  relationship  should  be  so  far  as  possible 
on  a  people-to-peopie  basis  rather  tlian  a 
govemment-to-government  one.  But  most 
of  the  money  will  h.ive  to  oome  from  tech- 
nical assistance  funds  of  governments. 

NEKS  Sn.ECTED  TASK  FOKCX 

There  shotild  be  selected  task  forces  of 
highly  competent  cooperative  executives  in 
this  country  to  work  with  similar  people  in 
Latin  America,  for  example,  in  carefully 
selecting  projects  of  special  merit  and  need 
in  the  different  countries.  But  once  such 
projects  have  been  agreed  upon,  redtape 
should  be  cut  to  the  bone  and  oiu*  coopera- 
tive organizations  should  be  authorized  to 
stand  sponsor  for  and  to  handle  the  dispen- 
sation of  necessary  funds  to  carry  them  out. 

Such  projects  might  be  the  sending  of 
credit  union  organizers  to  Bolivia  or  Peru. 
Or  assistance  to  the  already  established  co- 
operative housing  organizations  In  Chile,  or 
the  Eupport  of  the  work  of  a  certain  remark- 
able young  priest  in  Venezuela  who  is  striv- 
ing to  develop  a  model  pattern  of  cooperative 
organization  in  his  section  of  that  country. 
Or  to  go  around  the  world,  the  project  might 
be  the  building  of  10  fertilizer  plants  in 
Pakistan  to  be  owned  by  the  agricultviral 
cooperatives  there.  Or  a  cooperative  college 
in  east  Africa. 

In  some  of  the  newly  developing  countries 
cooperatives  are  already  key  factors  in  the 
political  struggle — nongovernmental  insti- 
tutions though  they  are. 

RATTA    AKD    STTKASNO 

For  example,  one  of  tbe  master  keys  to 
understanding  of  Indonesian  politics  at  pres- 
ent lies  in  these  facts.     Mohammed  Hatta, 


former  Vice  President  of  that  country,  wrote 
into  Its  Constitution  a  provision  for  promo- 
tion of  credit,  marketing,  supply,  and  pro- 
duction cooperatives  as  one  core  of  the  na- 
tion's economic  progress.  President  Sukarno 
is  a  political  rival  of  Hstta.  Before  Sukarno 
took  over  the  almost  complete  power  he 
now  holds,  cooperatives  were  growmg  very 
rapidly  indeed.  They  were  performing  great 
services  to  the  people — quadrupling  in  some 
cases  the  returns  to  agricultural  producers 
over  what  they  formerly  received  when  they 
sold  their  crops  to  middlemen — usually 
Chinese. 

By  1958.  15.000  cooperatives  had  been  or- 
ganized, from  a  start  with  only  about  1.000 
in  1950.  The  villagers  were  voluntarily  put- 
ting their  small  savings  into  their  credit 
cooperatives  each  week,  to  a  total  of  very 
substantial  sums. 

VICTIM    OF   POUTICS 

But  because  cooperatives  are  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  his  political  rival,  Hatta,  Su- 
karno has  tried  to  retard,  if  not  stop  their 
progress  and  has  advocated  a  taking  over 
by  the  state  of  many  fimctlons  which  have 
been  performed  so  well  by  the  cooperatives. 
It  is  probable  that  should  the  Sukarno  gov- 
ernment fall,  the  resentment  of  people  who 
found  cooperatives  good,  will  be  a  main 
reason.  And  there  are  many  people  in  Indo- 
nesia who  await  the  day  when  a  change  in 
government  will  take  place  so  progress  In 
building  cooi>eratlves  can  again  be  resiuned. 
The  naturally  peaceful,  gentle,  trusting  Indo- 
nesians are  a  people  adapted  very  well  indeed 
to  the  employment  of  cooperatives.  It  will 
be  a  major  tragedy,  thus  far  all  too  little 
heeded,  if  political  prejudice  bars  their  way 

It  should  be  evident  that  from  the  view- 
point of  the  West,  the  development  of  strong 
cooperatives  in  the  new  countries  should  be 
a  matter  of  high  policy.  In  none  of  tbe 
Western  countries,  however,  has  this  been 
the  case — thus  far.  But  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  strong  indications  that  with 
the  coming  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
this  coolness  toward  aid  to  cooperatives  has 
changed  to  a  rather  intense  interest. 

In  fact  on  June  23,  1961,  the  Department 
of  State  issued  a  press  release  quoting  Henry 
R.  Laboulsse,  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  as  saying  that 
"greater  emphasis  on  the  development  and 
assistance  of  cooperatives  in.  underdeveloped 
countries  will  be  among  the  major  objectives 
of  the  administration's  new  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram." 

THZ  TOP  XS   NOT  ENOUGH 

Unfortunately,  however,  decisions  at  the 
top  are  not  enough.  Neither  the  heads  of 
governments  and  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  new  countries,  nor  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams of  tbe  United  States  and  other  West- 
em  countries  can  bring  good  cooperative 
institutions  into  being  simply  by  deciding  to 
push  a  program  for  their  development. 
Training  and  education,  careful  selection  of 
projects  and  programs  to  be  developed,  and 
the  furnifihing  of  more  capital — all  these 
are  going  to  be  required  if  the  rich  poten- 
tial for  freedom  which  lies  in  cooperative 
ideals  and  practices  is  to  be  realized. 

PASSING  OtTT  or  StTBSISTENCE  STAGE 

The  needs  and  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
opment of  self-help,  mutual  and  coopera- 
tive institutions  In  the  new  countries  are 
almost  unlimited.  Without  them,  land  re- 
form programs  are  likely  to  leave  the  farmers 
to  whom  land  is  allotted  little  better  off 
than  before.  For  the  farmers — and  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  these  countries  are 
fanners — are  right  now  passing  out  of  the 
stage  of  subsistence,  direct-consumption 
farming  and  into  an  agricultural  economy 
which  produces  for  markets,  sometimes  far 
away. 

Unless  marketing,  credit,  supply,  and  serv- 
ice cooperatives  are  organized  to  enable  these 
farmers  to  control  their  own  economic  des- 


tiny, this  transition  wUl  be  tragic.  With  wlae 
and  courageous  development  of  cooperatives, 
it  can  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  better  day. 

THE  irUTUAL  AID  VAX47X 

And  there  Is  one  more  value— Intangible 
perhaps,  but  probably  the  moet  Important  of 
all.  Between  people  who  have  experienced 
the  use  of  mutual  aid,  there  does  exist  an 
intangible  but  very  real  relationship  of  un- 
derstanding and  confidence.  This  la  true 
wherever  these  fwople  are,  whatever  the  color 
of  their  skin,  and  whatever  their  economic 
condition.  It  is  a  force  for  good  in  the 
world  which  can  bridge  national  boundaries 
and  out  of  which  can  grow  the  substance  of 
the  peace  which  mankind  must  achieve. 


DIGEST  OP  REMARKS  BY  DR.  AR- 
THUR R.  DPGREN  ON  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscou)  a  digest  of  re- 
marks by  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Upgren,  Prederlc 
R.  Bigelow  professor  of  economics;  direc- 
tor, bureau  of  economic  studies.  Macales- 
ter  College,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  which  sum- 
marizes the  economic  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  United  States  and 
raises  some  questions  and  problems 
which  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
solved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoss, 
as  follows: 

Digest  or  Remarks  or  Da.  Axthus  B.  Up- 
cazN,  PsEDExic  R.  BiCELOw  PaoFBsaox  or 
Ekx>NOMics:  DiRBCTOB,  BmtXAXT  op  Eco- 
nomic    STUUISS,     MACAI.XSm     COU.ECX,     8t. 

Paiti.,  Mznn. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
solving  a  great  many  important  and  diffi- 
cult economic  problems.  They  are  not  al- 
ways aware  of  this.  Therefore,  the  problems 
which  Iiave  been  solved  deserve  this  enu- 
meration : 

1.  Achieving  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  con- 
trol of  inflation. 

2.  Achieving  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  con- 
trol of  the  national  debt. 

3.  Maintaining  adequate  immediate  liquid- 
ity of  the  financial  system. 

4.  Reducing  substantially  the  declines  in 
postwar  business  cycles. 

5.  Achieving  economic  recoveries  follow- 
ing postwar  recessions  and  achieving  them 
in  much  larger  measures  than  the  declines 
in  the  recessions. 

6.  Fair  establishment  of  a  guide  for  wages. 

7.  Pair  but  precarioTis  management  of 
reasonable  equlllbritun  in  the  international 
balance  of  payment. 

Tbe  economic  problems  which  are  not 
satisfactorily  solved  at  this  time  include: 

1.  Achieving  higher  rates  of  employment 
and  reducing  unemployment. 

2.  Achieving  more  satisfactory  rates  of 
economic  growth. 

3.  Creating  a  national  urge  on  the  part 
of  labor  to  increase  productivity  and  to  re- 
duce f  eatherbedding. 

4.  Securing  that  more  satisfactory  level 
for  business  profits  which  will  enlarge  in- 
vestment In  plant  facilities  to  promote  from 
capital  greater  gains  in  our  productivity. 

These  problems  are  discusaed  In  order  of 
their  presentation  above. 

I.    ECONOMIC  PeOBtaaCS   SATIBrACIOBn.T  aOLVSD 
IN  THE  poerwAX  TXAXa 


In  a  free  society  It  Is  probable  that  no 
problem  is  at  any  time  completely  satisfac- 
torily solved.  A  free  society  will  have  creaks 
and  jerks  but  as  wltb  bximan  health,  tbe 
total  result  promotes  a  healthier  economy. 
The  result  may  be  as  satisfactory  as  can  be 
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expected  In  a  dTnamlc  free  enterprise  society. 
It  la  In  thla  aenae  that  the  foUowlng,  first 
group  of  problems  ta  Judged  to  have  been 
satlaf actorlly  lolYed. 

The  fact  that  these  problema  areTudged 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  solved  In  the  post- 
war period  will  not  be  readily  accepted  by 
some  people.  They  persist  In  giving  support 
to  the  views  which  Artemas  Ward  stated  as 
follows: 

"It  alnt  BO  much  what  the  American  peo- 
ple dont  know  that  hurts,  as  It  Is  what  they 
know  that  alnt  so." 

As  an  Illustration  there  are  many  people 
who  think  inflation  la  still  a  very  serious 
matter  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
doing  SO  percent  better  In  stopping  It.  At 
moat  colleges  Including  mine,  a  90  percent 
gives  the  student  an  A,  ability  to  enter  any 
graduate  school,  and  probably  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  thrown  In.  Another  example 
Is  the  national  debt.  There  are  so  very 
many  |>eople  Including  editorial  writers  who 
state  and  state  again  that  the  national  debt, 
like  Inflation,  Is  soaring  to  new  high  levels. 
The  fact  Is.  as  we  shall  see  below  neither  the 
price  levels  nor  the  national  debt  Is  soaring. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  which  some 
of  the  American  people  know  and  "that  ain't 
so." 

1.  Achieving  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
control  of  inflation:  The  rate  of  inflation  or 
increaae  in  the  price  level  (consumers  prices 
and  coat  of  living  index)  was  almost  10  per- 
cent a  year  from  1940  to  1948.  From  1948 
to  1983  this  Increase  has  been  at  a  rate  con- 
siderably below  a  percent  a  year.  Here  we 
have  been  doing  about  83  percent  better. 
,  In  the  past  4  years  the  rate  of  Increase  In 
prices  has  been  about  1  percent  a  year  or 
almost  90  percent  better  than  from  1940 
to  1948.  The  index  does  not  allow  for  im- 
provement In  quality  so  even  If  the  Index 
should  continue  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  1  per- 
cent a  year,  the  index  would  require  73  years, 
or  two  generatloDi  to  double.  Surely,  we 
can  all  agree  in  the  following  two  proposi- 
tions: (A)  qualities  Improve  at  a  faster  rate 
than  l^MTCcnt  a  year;  (B)  we.  the  American 
people,  would  not  accept  or  want  the  older 
qualitlee  of  goods  at  prices  that  would  not 
be  InoTMsed  at  all.  We  want  better  goods 
and  for  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  pay 
a  better  price. 

Here  in  brief,  without  elaboration,  are  the 
methods  by  which  we  had  stopped  inflation 
almost  completely  by  1953  and  by  which  we 
have  kept  the  price  level  under  reasonably 
satisfactory  control  for  the  past  10  years 
(this  is  by  no  means  a  short  period) . 

A  fairly  satisfactory  balancing  of  the 
budget  in  the  postwar  years.  The  "cash 
consolidated  budget,"  probably  the  signifi- 
cant budget  for  considering  inflation  forces, 
has  had  a  net  deficit  of  less  than  $16  billion 
since  1946.  This  budget  measures  total  cash 
out  payments  and  total  cash  receipts  in  the 
total  of  the  Federal  Government's  relations 
with  the  public. 

While  the  better  known  administrative 
budget  has  had  larger  deficits  in  the  post- 
war years,  even  here,  relative  to  the  size  of 
the  economy  this  deficit  has  not  been  un- 
duly large.  In  fact,  the  deficits  for  the  10 
postwar  years  In  which  there  have  been  defi- 
cits, have  amounted  to  $61.5  billion  and  the 
surpluses  in  the  6  years  in  which  surpluses 
have  been  recorded,  added  up  to  $17  billion. 
Thus,  the  net  deficit  has  been  f34.5  billion, 
1947-83  inclusive  (fiscal  years).  Thus,  the 
net  deficit  has  not  averaged  as  much  as  $3.35 
billion  a  year  for  the  past  16  years.  This 
is  not  a  very  substantial  figure  in  relation  to 
the  gross  national  product,  which  in  these 
years  has  averaged  about  $450  billion.  In 
fact,  the  deficit  amounted  to  about  cme- 
half  of  1  percent.  This  is  the  relation  of  the 
average  annual  deflclt  in  the  10  postwar 
years  to  the  average  annual  level  of  our 
QNP  in  the  same  p«-iod. 

It  is  true  that  a  better  performance  in 
the  budget  is  desired  but  there  certainly 


has  been  no  evidence  of  the  recklessness  Iso 
widely  charged. 

2.  Achieving  a  thoroughly  satlsfac 
control  of  the  national  debt:  With  res] 
to  the  national  debt,  the  figures  alone  te: 
story.  The  national  debt  on  December 
1945,  was  $278.7  billion.  However,  In  the  ll 
bond  drive  about  $20  billion  more  was  bdr- 
rowed  than  was  needed.  Approximately  tl^ls 
sum  was  tised  to  reduce  the  debt  in  the  fttst 
6  months  of  1946.  As  a  result  we  may  ts^e 
the  pKJStwar  debt  at  $260  billion.  For  the 
past  year  the  average  debt  has  been  abOlut 
$299  billion.  (The  debt  increases  in  the  sec- 
ond half  and  Is  frequently  reduced  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year.)  Thus  the  Increase 'in 
the  debt  from  1945  to  1962  has  been  15  per- 
cent In  this  16 Vi -year  period.  This  is  ftn 
Increase  at  a  rate  of  less  than  1  percent  a 
year. 

Against  this  Increase  of  16  percent  In  na- 
tional debt  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
every  other  form  of  debt  has  Increased  fr0in 
216  percent  for  corporate  debt  to  600  perc«jnt 
for  hotise  mortgage  debt. 

This  is  not  in  criticism  of  the  much  higher 
rates  of  Increase  in  all  forms  of  private  dtpt. 
That  Increase  in  debt  Is  a  completely  neces- 
sary accompaniment  to  economic  growth. 
We  have,  however,  managed  the  natloital 
debt  since  the  end  of  the  war  In  satisfactory 
condition.  A  much  better  performattce 
should  have  been  achieved  during  the  war. 
Perhaps  that  unsatisfactory  war-time  fl$cal 
performance  has  thoroughly  alerted  us  ai  a 
nation  to  reasonable  carefulness  In  the  poist- 
war  period.  It  may  be  added  that  wt^lle 
service  on  the  national  debt  requires  ab^ut 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  and  net  of 
returns  from  interest  on  the  national  debt 
into  tax  revenues  and  cash  receipts,  abottjt  0 
percent,  this  burden  Is  not  unduly  laitee. 
Furthermore,  the  national  debt  ranks  alqng 
with  total  commercial  bank  deposits,  savtiigs 
and  demand  deposits,  as  a  source  of  awo- 
lutely  necesiary  financial  liquidity  for  satis- 
factory lubrication  for  satisfactory  perfot|m- 
ance  of  the  American  economy. 

The  figures  for  the  growth  In  the  national 
debt  which  have  now  been  given  recooflle 
satlBfactorlly  with  the  figures  given  above  {Tor 
the  net  deficits  of  the  postwar  years. 

3.  Maintaining  adequate  immediate  li- 
quidity of  the  financial  system:  In  the  IflSO's 
and  in  the  war  years  following  an  enormous 
financial  and  banking  liquidity  was  built  up 
up  in  the  United  States.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  devtduating  the  dollar,  which  jln- 
creased  the  price  of  gold,  which  attracted 
to  the  United  States  a  sixfold  Increase  In  this 
basic  monetary  reserve  In  10  years  from  1|D34 
to  1944.  The  large  stock  of  our  reserves 
produced  basic  liquidity  but  not  Inflation. 
This  came  in  the  war  years  and  immedlattely 
after.  The  cause  was  financing  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  at  the  commet^lal 
banks.  These  banks  in  the  war  years  lac- 
quired  $100  billion  of  U.S.  securities,  ithls 
lifted  the  deposits  from  a  prewar  level  of 
$80  billion  to  $180  billion  at  the  end  of  Ithe 
war.  Here  was  the  increase  in  the  mo^ey 
supply  which  caused  Inflation. 

This  Increased  liquidity  of  the  banka  |has 
facilitated  an  excellent  record  of  bank  Ittid- 
ing  since  the  end  of  the  war.  This  liquidity 
will  suffice  us  until  1970.  Thereafter,  we  inriU 
have  the  liquidity  problem  anew  domejstl- 
cally  Just  as  we  are  facing  a  liquidity  prob- 
lem internationally. 

4.  Reducing  substantially  the  declines  In 
postwar  business  cycles:  In  the  postwar  pe- 
riod we  have  had  foiu*  economic  recessions. 
These  have  ranged  from  1  percent  to  3^4 
percent  recessions.  None  have  had  a  dura- 
tion of  more  than  12  months  and  the  jlast 
two  were  8  months.  The  recoveries  l^ave 
been  due  to  the  great  forces  of  the  auto- 
matic economic  stabilizers.  The  recoveries 
have  been  quick  and  substantial.  In  fjact, 
the  recoveries  have  ranged  from  3  to 
6   times    the    amount   of    the    decline   land 


In  the  same  length  of  time  as  that  in  which 
the  decline  occurred.  The  stabilizers  are 
adequate  enough  to  preserve  a  reasonably 
stable  economy  for  the  remainder  of  the 

decade. 

5.  Achieving  economic  recoveries  follow- 
ing postwar  recessions  and  achieving  them 
In  much  larger  measure  than  the  declines 
In  the  recessions:  As  pointed  out  above  ovar 
recoveries  from  recessions  have  been  very 
much  greater  than  the  extent  of  the  decline 
In  the  recession.  This  has  been  largely  be- 
cause the  families  of  America  maintain  con- 
sumption throughout  the  recession,  thus 
necessitating  a  quick  recovery.  As  soon  as 
there  has  been  substantial  Uqvildation  of  in- 
ventories, these  recoveries  have  been  greatly 
reinforced  by  the  wage-Increased  Incomes 
flowing  to  labor.  As  a  result  of  the  auto- 
matic increase  In  rates  of  labor  pay  which 
originate  In  2  or  3  years  and  customary  wage 
Increases  so  widely  granted. 

6.  Fair  establishment  of  a  guide  for  wages: 
The  guide  for  wages  Is  now  being  fought  out 
in  labor  negotiations,  now  requiring  recog- 
nition for  restraint  In  demands  for  labor 
(as  we  had  In  the  price  of  steel) .  The  guide 
for  wages  was  well  stated  In  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  for  January  1962, 
page  189: 

"The  general  guide  for  noninfiatlonary 
wage  behavior  Is  that  the  rate  of  Increase 
In  wage  rates  (Including  fringe  benefits)  in 
each  industry  be  equal  to  the  trend  rate  of 
overall  productivity  Increase.  General  ac- 
ceptance of  this  guide  would  maintain  sta- 
bility of  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole — though  not  of 
course  for  Individual  industries. 

"The  general  guide  for  noninfiatlonary 
price  behavior  calls  for  price  reduction  if  the 
Industry's  rate  of  productivity  Increase  ex- 
ceeds the  overall  rate^for  this  would  mean 
declining  unit  labor  costs;  It  calls  for  an 
appropriate  Increase  in  price  if  the  opposite 
relationship  prevails;  and  it  calls  for  stable 
prlcee  If  the  two  rates  of  productivity  In* 
crease  are  equal. 

"These  are  advanced  as  general  guideposta 
To  reconcile  them  with  objeetivee  of  equity 
and  efficiency  epeciflo  modifications  must  be 
made  to  adapt  them  to  the  circumatanoa*  ol 
particular  industries." 

This  report  Is  In  complete  harmony  with 
statements  made  by  President  Elsenhower 
during  his  administration.  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic,  also  place  the  rising  average 
per  worker  productivity  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  at  2.6  percent.  Thus  annual  wage 
Increases  must  be  held  to  an  approximate 
2  Va -percent  annual  increase.  This  is  the 
view  of  the  economist.  It  is  a  more  con- 
servative view  than  that  of  the  businessman 
as  Indicated  by  the  actual  wage  Increases 
credited  up  to  1962.  It  is,  of  course,  much 
more  conservative  than  the  demands  of  labor 
so  that  the  education  task  ahead  Is  to  en- 
lighten labor  that  any  group  in  labor  de- 
manding a  higher  rate  of  wage  Increase  is 
demanding  the  right  to  take  a  part  of  the 
product  for  themselves  and  to  take  it  away 
from  other  groups  In  our  society.  If  a  wage 
rate  Increases  more  than  the  national  aver- 
age gain  In  worker  productivity,  then  other 
groups  including  fixed  Income  groups  are 
able  to  buy  a  lesser  amount  of  product.  This 
is  because  of  the  excess  of  the  labor  de- 
manded. Many  wage  Increases  over  produc- 
tivity gains  will  bid  prices  up  to  deprive  the 
fixed  income  and  other  groups  receiving 
lower  rates  of  Income  of  the  goods  which 
the  high  wage  increasing  demands  of  the 
powerful  groups  are  able  to  buy  with  that 
excess  of  their  pay  over  the  national  con- 
tribution of  all  labor  to  an  average  rising 
national  productivity. 

7.  Fair  but  precarious  management  of  rea- 
sonable equilibrium  in  the  international 
balance  of  payment:  The  international  li- 
quidity problem  is  a  separate  problem  and 
it   is  of  serious   proportions.     Our  balance 


of  trade  is  reasonably  adequate  running 
more  than  $5  billion  favorable  balance  in 
1961  and  1962.  Oxu-  balance  of  pajrments  has 
not  been  so  satlfactory.  This  is  because 
we  spend  abroad  for  military  purposes,  we 
make  grants  abroad  and  businessmen  In- 
vest more  abroad  so  that  the  excess  of  these 
payments  over  the  amount  of  the  net  bal- 
ance of  trade  requires  gold  to  be  shipped,  or 
dollar  balances  to  be  granted.  The  loss  of 
gold  has  lowered  our  central  bank  liquidity 
from  a  gold  reserve  ratio  of  90  percent  in 
1941  to  less  than  35  percent  at  the  present 
time.  Consequently,  It  is  Imperative  that 
we  encourage  still  larger  exports  or  reduce 
payments  abroad.  These  two  objectives 
can  be  reached  by  that  labor  restraint  In 
wage  demands  which  will  permit  a  favorable 
cost  structure  here  to  enlarge  exports  and 
to  ask  the  countries  of  Western  Eurofw,  now 
eminently  able  to  do  so,  to  take  over  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  grants  to  foreign 
countries  in  part.  Labor  costs  are  rising 
somewhat  more  rapidly  abroad.  However, 
the  U.S.  gold  stock  at  $16  i^  bUUon  today,  U 
somewhat  less  than  foreign  quick  claims 
upon  us  amounting  to  $18  billion  in  gold 
and  dollars  and  practically  no  liabilities  such 
as  we  have.  We  mvist  tread  very  oirefuUy  in 
this  area  and  develop  new  financial  cushions 
to  meet  balance-of-payment  shocks  before 
they  arise  or  occur. 


BCONOMIC       PaOBLZMS       WHICH       ASC 
SOLVXD  AT  THE   PRESENT  TlUX 


NOT 


1.  Achieving  higher  rates  of  employment 
and  reducing  unemplojrment ;  This  problem 
has  been  so  widely  discussed  only  mention  of 
It  Is  needed  here.  Whatever  remedies  are 
now  being  seriously  considered  m\ut  be 
Strengthened  within  3  years  because  in  1965 
we  shall  have  1  million  more  young  people 
reaching  each  year  the  age  of  18  than  have 
been  reaching  that  age  In  the  first  half  of 
thla  decade.  That  1  million  Increase  is  now 
destined  to  continue  each  year  for  at  least  IS 
years.  This  problem  of  economic  growth  to 
Increaae  employment  adequately  and  to  re- 
duce unemployment  requires  far  more  con- 
sideration than  Is  yet  being  given  to  It. 

2.  Achieving  more  satisfactory  rates  of 
economic  growth:  Our  rate  of  economic 
growth  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  yield 
high  employment  and  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment In  terms  of  our  gross  national  product 
(GNP).  The  one  component  which  has  not 
increased  In  the  past  5  years  is  business  in- 
vestment In  new  plant  equipment.  Present 
step  to  encourage  this  must  be  very  greatlv 
enlarged.  "Investment  credits"  of  the  slEe 
now  proposed  are  helpfxil  In  a  small  way.  So 
Is  the  completed  Increase  In  depreciation  al- 
lowances. A  better  improvement  would  be 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  corporate  in- 
come tax.  Thla  abolition  over  a  16-year 
period  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  6  per- 
cent would  reduce  revenues  about  $1.6 
billion.  Even  this  could  lead  to  Increased  in- 
vestment by  business  In  new  plant  facili- 
ties— and  these  are  certainly  needed — In  an 
amount  of  $2.5  billion  a  year.  The  resulting 
total  economic  expansion  would  produce  tax 
revenues  fully  adequate  to  offset  the  loss  of 
tax  revenues  from  this  gradual  abolition  of 
the  corporation  Income  tax. 

It  is  because  business  investment  is  the 
present  weak  component  In  GNP  and  the 
only  weak  component  and  because  expan- 
sion In  terms  of  productivity  requires  large 
Increased  plant  Investment,  that  this  recom- 
mendation becomes  appropriate  at  this  time. 
The  education  required  Is  for  labor  to  recog- 
nize that  pKMslble  gains  In  national  output 
win  reward  labor  far  more  than  any  gain 
which  labor  could  derive  by  Increased  In- 
come tax  exemption. 

3.  Creating  a  national  urge  on  the  part 
of  labor  to  Increase  productivity  and  to  re- 
duce f eatherbedding :  It  has  been  so  widely 
understood  that  Increased  productivity  alone 
cannot  benefit  the  members  of  otir  society 
and    particularly    labor,    that    labor   shotild 


direct  an  affirmation  of  methods  of  explor- 
ing Improvements  In  productivity  and  elimi- 
nate featherbeddlng  and  eliminating  present 
demands  for  a  shorter  workweek. 

4.  Securing  that  more  satisfactory  level 
for  business  profits  which  will  enlarge  in- 
vestment plant  facilities  to  promote  from 
capital  greater  gains  in  our  productivity: 
From  1950  to  1960  the  total  compensation 
of  all  employees  In  the  United  States  in- 
creased $139.5  billion.  In  the  same  10  years 
the  total  tax  revenues  of  all  governments. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  Increased  $71  bil- 
lion. In  the  same  decade  total  corporation 
profits  fell  $100  million.  The  Increase  in 
total  pay  of  labor  was  80  percent. 

The  Increase  In  tax  revenues  was  125  per- 
cent. Even  If  slightly  different  years  are 
vised  the  increase  in  corporation  profits  was 
less  than  10  percent.  The  total  amount  of 
corporation  profits  is  not  large  and  the 
Increase  In  corporate  profits  which  would 
represent  a  genuine  stimulus  to  btxslness  in- 
vestment in  improved  and  better  plant 
eqiilpment,  would  be  insignificantly  snudl, 
even  judged  as  a  cost  to  labor,  a  small  price 
to  labor  for  the  continuing  resulting  gains 
in  productivity  in  which  labor  shares  so 
generously. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  sketches.  In  brief  In  some 
Instances,  are  what  could  become  the  agenda 
for  a  present-day  report  on  the  performance 
of  the  American  economy  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  with  views  suggesting  the 
agenda  for  the  future. 


THEY      DON'T      THINK      MUCH      OP 
SCHWARZ  DOWN  UNDER 

Mr.  YOtWG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Increased  activity  in  the  last  few 
years  of  what  Is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  radical  right,  or  the  rightwing  lu- 
natic fringe,  and  the  publicity  siven  it 
has  proven  to  be  a  virtual  gold  mine  for 
a  few  opportunistic  rabble  rousers. 
These  circuit  riders  of  the  new  antl- 
Communlst  evangelism  have  discovered 
that  spreading  their  messages  of  prej- 
udice and  hate  can  be  a  very  profitable 
occupation. 

One  of  the  foremost  among  them  is 
Fred  Charles  Schwars.  a  part-time  doc- 
tor from  Australia,  who  in  the  United 
states  has  become  a  plain  medicine  man. 
The  cure-alls  of  this  witch  doctor  are 
fear,  suspicion,  hate,  and  hysteria.  He 
is  a  flamboyant  fakir. 

Schwarz  recently  annovmced  that  he 
is  bringing  his  show  known  now  as  the 
Christian  Anti -Communist  Crusade  to 
my  home  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  will  stage  a  5 -day  anti -Communist 
school.  These  so-called  schools  are  in 
reality  exercises  in  revivalist  emotion  and 
hysteria  rather  than  exercises  in  logic 
and  understanding.  His  teachers  are 
for  the  most  part  extremists  of  the  radi- 
cal right  who  see  Communists  under 
every  bed.  Also  associated  with  this 
witch  doctor  may  be  a  few  retired  high- 
ranking  military  oflBcers  who  want  our 
Nation  to  wage  preventive  war  tomor- 
row, if  not  today — plus  some  plain  old- 
fashioned  rabble  rousers. 

President  Eisenhower,  on  leaving  the 
OfiBce  of  Chief  Executive,  delivered  a 
sort  of  farewell  address,  which  con- 
tained a  grave  warning  to  his  fellow 
countnrmen.  He  stated  the  fact  that 
our  Nation  is  threatened  from  within  by 
an  enormoiis  and  insidious  pwwer — the 
combination  of  a  huge  number  of  of- 
ficers in  our  Armed  Forces  and  retired 


officers,  and  ptowerful  industrialists  and 
retired  industrialists.  He  termed  this 
"a  military-industrial  complex."  Some 
of  its  rightwing  leaders  are  urging  pre- 
ventive war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  they  could  muster  the  full  force  of 
this  complex,  they  might  start  such  a 
war,  despite  the  fact  that  it  should  seem 
unthinkable  to  any  American  for  us  to 
imleash  our  Jet  bombers  and  missile 
power  upon  Soviet  cities,  airfields,  and 
missile  installations  and  engage  in  a 
day  of  infamy  such  as  we  suffered  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  He  stated  that  this  seg- 
ment of  our  population  wields  "the 
power  of  fantastic  billions  of  dollars,  de- 
veloping an  influence  that  is  felt  in  every 
city,  every  statehouse  and  every  oflice  in 
the  Federal  Government."  It  is  well  for 
us  to  be  vigilant  against  any  alliance  of 
war-minded  military,  of  eccentric  ex- 
military  leaders,  along  with  a  war-ori- 
ented segment  of  big  business. 

Attorney  General  Mosk.  of  California, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  lunaUc  rightwing  fringe  in 
that  State,  has  aptly  referred  to  the 
Schwarz  movement  as  patriotism  for 
profit.  In  1961,  his  record  year,  Schwarz 
collected  a  total  of  almost  $1,300,000. 
Through  appearances  this  year,  such  as 
he  has  scheduled  in  Cleveland,  he  hopes 
to  boost  this  record.  Pretty  good  for  a 
fellow  who  arrived  in  this  country  in 
1953  with  Just  $10  in  his  pocket. 

In  Cleveland,  he  recently  addressed 
more  than  2,000  persona  who  paid  $1 
each  to  hear  this  demagog  of  the  right 
deliver  a  2-hour  address.  His  take  at 
the  gate— as  they  say  regarding  prise 
fights— was  $2,000  or  more.  Hawkers 
sold  anti-Communlfit  literature  at  25 
cents  a  pamphlet.  In  addition,  a  i-adio 
station  broadcast  his  address— this  under 
sponsorship  of  a  so-called  chalxman  of 
the  Northern  Ohio  Freedom  Forum. 
This  director,  according  to  a  news- 
paper report,  "cued  the  audience  to  ap- 
plaud, shout,  and  whistle  to  make  it 
sound  like  10,000." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his 
own  country  of  Australia.  Schwarz  has 
been  virtually  ignored  when  he  tries  the 
same  promotional  stunts  that  have  been 
reaping  big  rewards  for  him  in  the 
United  States.  In  Sydney,  Australia,  a 
city  of  over  2  million  people,  his  meeting 
resulted  in  only  $70  in  receipts.  No 
wonder  he  prefers  to  ply  his  trade  in  our 
covmtry. 

Mr.  President,  this  man  and  his  spon- 
sors had  the  temerity  to  ask  the  Cleve- 
land Board  of  Education  to  excuse  Junior 
and  senior  lugh  school  students  from 
school  to  attend  his  classes,  so  called, 
next  October.  It  would  be  inexcusable 
and  an  injustice  to  public  school  stu- 
dents attending  important  classes  to  re- 
quire that  they  waste  valuable  time  lis- 
tening to  an  Australian  demagog,  now 
in  this  country  plying  his  profitable  rab- 
ble rousing. 

I  hope  that  Walter  L.  £>avis,  president 
of  the  Cleveland  school  board,  aocl  Wil- 
liam B.  Levenson.  as  leader  of  the  public 
school  system.  wUl  unhesitatingly  re- 
ject any  suggestion  that  students  be  ex- 
cused from  classroom  work  to  listen  to 
the  pseudopatriotic  lectures  of  the 
Christian  anti-Commuzust  crusade,  so 
caned,  led  by  Dr.  Schwarz. 
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Our  public  aehools  are  dedicated  to 
the  search  for  truth  and  to  teach  the 
youth  of  America  to  think.  I  denounce 
thla  as  an  attempt  to  apply  pressure  on 
our  youth  and  to  Indoctrinate  them  with 
unreasoning  hysteria.  The  next  project 
of  the  present-day  witch  hunters  could 
well  be,  and  probably  will  be,  to  censor 
history  books  and  other  textbooks  and 
try  to  direct  what  courses  are  to  be  given 
in  our  public  schools.  In  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  they 
have  already  tried  to  accomplish  this. 

Administrators  of  our  public  school 
system  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Hutchens 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Some  self-appointed  vigilante,  evidently 
fearing  that  Communists  were  infiltrat- 
ing the  parent-teachers'  association 
and  university  faculties,  asked.  "X}r.  Hut- 
chens, is  it  really  true  that  you  teach 
communism  In  the  XTniverslty  of  Chica- 
go?" He  responded.  "Yes,  lady,  and  we 
teach  cancer  In  our  medical  school." 

unfortunately,  Dr.  Schwan  and  his 
Instructors  have  very  little  to  say  against 
the  threat  of  aggression  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China.  They  retreat 
from  emphasis  on  opposition  to  the 
grave  Communist  aggressions  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  Instead, 
they  prefer  to  denounce  Communists  at 
home,  where  they  are  weakest  and  well 
under  control.  They  try  to  create  the 
suspicion  that  many  of  our  neighbors 
are  Communists  or  Communist  sym- 
pathizers. 

In  an  ominous  voice,  this  unscrupulous 
demagog,  Fred  Charles  Schwarz, 
opened  his  recent  address  in  Cleveland 
stating  that  he  was  repeating  the  words 
of  Nlkita  Khrushchev.  "Tomorrow  the 
Red  flag  will  fly  over  the  United  States." 
Of  course,  he  is  resorting  to  the  big  lie. 
He  could  not  prove  where  and  when 
Khrushchev  made  that  boast,  if  he  ever 
did.  In  his  meetings,  he  spends  most  of 
his  time  denouncing  Communists  he 
claims  are  boring  from  within.  Of 
course,  no  one  in  the  audience  asked  the 
speaker  regarding  the  recent  report  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on 
the  decline  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States. 

The  report  stated  that  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  has  lost  90 
percent  of  its  membership  since  reaching 
its  numerical  strength  peak  18  years  ago. 
The  FBI  report  is  that  there  were  80,000 
Communists  in  the  United  States  in  1944. 
The  Soviet  Red  army  was  crushing  Hit- 
ler's supermen  in  Europe,  and  in  America 
there  was  some  slight  tolerance  for 
homegrown  Communists.  I  am  told.  It 
happens  I  was  overseas  in  Italy  at  that 
time.  At  present,  the  FBI  estimates  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Communist 
Party  has  nosedived  and  is  between 
8,000  and  10,000  in  our  entire  countir. 
At  most,  there  is  1  C(Nnmunist  in  the 
United  States  for  every  18,000  noncom- 
munlsts.  The  odds  in  favor  of  free  In- 
stltuUoos  being  18,000  to  1. 

Suppoae  80.000  people  were  witnessing 
a  Big  Ten  football  game  in  Columbus, 
^ilo,  or  watching  the  Cleveland  Browns 
In  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Stadiiun. 
The  chances  are  that  4  would  be  Com- 
munists and  79.9M  would  not.    What 


can  we  do  to  prevent  these  four  frdtn 
harming  the  rest  of  us?  We  have  on  our 
side  the  city  and  State  police,  the  FBI, 
and  the  Axiny,  Air  Force,  and  Navy^ 
never  forgetting  the  Marines.  Shadfes 
of  Valley  Forge  and  Iwo  Jima.  Do  yt 
need  Robert  Welch  and  Fred  Chaiijes 
Schwars  to  gallop  to  our  aid?  Do  th^y 
claim  that  we  no  longer  are  the  land  pf 
the  free,  or  the  home  of  the  brave?  Pfk-- 
s(»ially,  I  consider  that  we  in  the  Uniwd 
States  have  been  too  hospitable  to  this 
rlghtwing  demagog  from  down  under. 
It  is  evident  he  is  held  in  low  esteem  In 
Australia. 

In  addition  to  Fred  Schwars,  othler 
rlghtwlngers  are  haranguing  the  Ameri- 
can people,  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
suspicion  against  their  fellow  Amerlcatis. 
Such  persons  as  Billy  James  Hargls  alltke 
Americans  should  look  carefully  at  th9lr 
neighbors  for  fear  they  are  harborliig 
Communists,  and  that  the  American  way 
of  life  and  our  political  system  will  go 
under  unless  buoyed  up  by  suspicion  a^d 
hate. 

They  propose  repeal  of  the  Income  ti^x. 
and  to  get  the  United  Nations  out  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
out  of  the  United  Nations.  They  wotild 
destroy  our  NATO  alliance  and,  inci- 
dentally, impeach  a  loyal  and  distin- 
guished American,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Earl  Warren. 

Mention  the  word  "negotiations."  ahd 
they  cry  appeasement. 

They  propose,  in  fact,  to  repeal  tirte 
20th  century.  Whoever  does  not  swallow 
their  brand  of  Americanism,  they  say  is 
a  Communist. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  couplet:  I 

Last  night  I  saw  upon  the  stair 
A  little  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  today — 
Oh,  how  I  wish  he'd  go  away. 

Some  Fascist-minded  people  say  coin- 
munlsm  comes  from  socialism,  whijch 
they  claim  in  turns  stems  from  liberal- 
ism which  comes  from  democratic  ideas 
written  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  President,  not  one  nation  wwich 
has  achieved  a  reasonable  measure  of 
economic  wellr being  and  social  justice 
has  been  taken  over  by  Communiflts. 
Except  for  those  satellite  nations,  wrach 
should  really  be  termed  "colonies."  whire 
the  Soviet  army  has  imposed  Commu- 
nist regimes,  communism  has  moved  to 
power  only  in  nations  whose  govern- 
ments were  oppressive  and  reactionary, 
where  people  were  jobless  and  hungiry. 
and  where  they  had  given  up  hope  that 
their  problems  could  be  solved  by  tihe 
governing  authorities.  The  answjer, 
therefore,  to  any  Communist  challeajge, 
is  more  democracy,  more  progress — itiot 
less. 

Speaking  of  the  radical  right,  J.  Ed^ar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bui-^au 
of  Investigation,  whose  own  aii|tl- 
Communist  record  is  beyond  reproach, 
warned  that  "attributing  every  adverkity 
to  communism  is  not  only  irrational  ^ut 
contributes  to  hysteria  and  fosifers 
groundless  fears.  The  way  to  flght  it  Is 
to  study  it,  understand  It  and  discover 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  This  is 
neither  the  time  for  inaction  nor  vigi- 
lante action." 


Mr.  President,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  the  United  States  for  responsible  con- 
servatism. However,  groups  such  as  the 
Christian  Anti-Communist  Crusade  do 
not  seek  to  conserve  anything.  Instead, 
their  purpose  is  to  confuse,  to  incite,  to 
destroy.  They  are  at  odds  with  the  pur- 
poses which  are  our  strength  and  our 
hope— democracy  and  freedom. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
said.  In  speaking  of  Robert  Welch  and 
his  associates  of  the  John  Birch  society, 
so  called : 

-I  think  thut  they  are  rimculoua,  and  I 
don't  think  that  anybody  ahould  pay  too 
much  attention  to  th«m.  I  think  that  they 
make  no  contribution,  •  •  •  To  th«  fight 
against  communlam  her«  in  thi  Unlt*d 
States.  *  •  •  In  fact.  I  think.  \l  anything, 
th?y  are  a  hindrance." 

It  Is  high  time  that  these  purveyors 
of  fear  and  outspoken  exponents  of  the 
big  He  be  denounced  and  rejected  as 
conscienceless  demagogs  of  the  right, 
and  mercenaries  profiting  by  preying  on 
the  fears  of  the  unwary. 

Free  discussion  is  the  lamp  that  lights 
democracy. 

Dr.  Schwarz  and  those  who  think  as 
he  does  have  every  right  to  expound  their 
views,  much  as  I  or  anyone  else  may 
disagree  with  them.  However,  they  do 
not  have  the  right  to  have  school  chil- 
dren advised  to  listen  to  them,  nor  to  be 
excused  from  classes  for  that  purpose. 
I  hope  that  their  request  of  this  nature 
in  Cleveland  will  be  denied. 

The  people  of  Cleveland  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  Dr.  Schwarz 
and  his  organization.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  courageous  journalists  such  as 
Forrest  Allen,  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
they  are  well  informed  as  to  its  true 
nature.  Mr.  Allen  on  July  12, 1962,  wrote 
an  excellent  column  on  Dr.  Schwarz  en- 
titled "They  Don't  Think  Much  of 
Schwarz  Down  Under."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  excellent  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They  Don't  Think  Much  of  Schwaxz  Dowk 
Undze 

(By  Forrest  Allen) 

Fred  Charles  Schwarz  used  to  be  a  man  of 
medicine  in  Australia.  In  1953  he  shifted 
to  the  greener  pastures  of  the  United  States 
and  became  a  medicine  man.  His  principal 
nostrums  ($1  per  admission,  25  centa  per 
pamphlet)   are  hate  and  suspicion. 

Schwarz  Is  not  the  sole  peddler  of  these 
patent  medicines  In  the  United  States.  But 
currently  he's  the  loudest  and  Cleveland  U 
doomed  to  hear  considerably  more  of  him 
before  quiet  is  restored. 

Schwarz  is  the  Australian  psychiatrist  who 
Is  running  the  Christian  antlcommunlsm 
crusade.  He  Is  going  to  stage  a  S-day  anti- 
communism  school  in  music  hall,  and  hla 
sponsors  have  asked  the  school  board  to 
excuse  Junior  and  senior  high  achool  pupils 
from  class  so  they  can  attend. 

Through  such  appearances  as  he  has  sched- 
uled here  he  hopes  to  booet  his  1961  collec- 
tion record,  which  totaled  $1,273,493 — aa 
compared  with  the  modest  $23,366  when  he 
first  came  to  the  United  States  In  1963. 

Schwarz  never  took  on  very  well  In  Aus- 
tralia, I  was  told  there  earlier  thla  year. 
And  his  blatant  promotion  of  himself  In  this 
country  hasn't  boosted  his  Australian 
popularity. 
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In  newspt^per  circles  down  under.  In  fact, 
Schwarm  U  described  as  "Australia's  gift  to 
America — is  return  for  Harry  Bridges." 

In  the  co\mtry  of  his  birth,  education,  and 
present  cltliwnshlp,  Schwan  makes  little  im- 
pact, has  no  influence,  and  doesnt  receive 
much  attention  on  hU  vlslta  there.  He  re- 
turns every  year  and  made  one  of  his  visits 
in  April. 

I  called  in  Australian  editor  and  asked 
how  he  wati  received.  In  his  hometown  of 
Brisbane  a  ballyhooed  meeting  brought  out 
1,600.  In  Sydney  he  conducted  a  long,  dull 
meeting  b«:'ore  200.  His  Sydney  collection 
was  $70.  it  was  announced — not  enough  to 
pay  meetlni  expenses. 

While  his  gross  and  net  take  In  1962  may 
exceed  last  year's,  it  is  my  hunch  Uiat  the 
sun  is  setting  on  the  multlmllUon»doUar 
pickings  rot'  Schwan  and  his  fellow  drum- 
beaters.  I  think  the  reason  for  their  come- 
down U  found  tn  the  product  they  peddle— 
hatred. 

To  me,  i:  la  highly  ironic  that  Schwan 
dubs  his  fvndralsing  campaign  "Christian." 
Zn  His  Sermon  on  ths   Mount.   Jesus  said: 

"Te  have  heard  it  said,  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy:  but  I  say 
unto  you,  love  your  enemies  and  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  you." 

Schwars  revives  the  old  preachments  of 
the  days  of  rampant  McCarthylsm.  "Sus- 
pect thy  ni'lghbor  and  hate  thine  enemy." 
And  if  your  neighbor  doesnt  dally  demon- 
strate hatred  for  Russia.  Red  China,  Castro — 
you  don't  .ust  suspect  him.  you  hand  him 
over  to  the  iiuthorltles. 

This  country  grew  great  and  strong  on 
more  solid,  more  truly  Christian  fare.  We 
don't  need  narcotics  to  give  us  courage  or  to 
show  tis  the  way  to  our  destiny. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  program  of  a  so- 
called  Central  Ohio  School  of  Antlcom- 
munlsm. It  represents  a  residue  of  the 
debris  of  that  period  some  years  back 
of  pointless  suspicion,  fear,  character 
assassination,  and  ruined  careers. 

What  I  have  here  is  a  red,  white,  and 
blue  progiam  of  the  Central  Ohio  School 
of  Anticonununism,  so  called,  which 
Fred  Schwarz  inflicted  up>on  Ohio  in 
November  1961.  Of  course,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  program  is  the  registra- 
tion form,  which  commences  with  the 
following  statement,  "EInclosed  is  a 
Check  or  Money  Order  for  Blank  Dol- 
lars." 

From  November  6  through  November 
10,  he  directed  a  full  course,  so-called, 
for  a  $20  donation,  a  night  course  for  a 
$10  donation,  and  a  1-day  course  for  a 
$5  donation — the  word  "donation"  pre- 
sumably being  used  for  purposes  of  evad- 
ing payment  of  taxes.  Then,  to  add 
prestige,  no  doubt,  to  the  sort  of  gath- 
ering he  hoped  to  have,  he  provided  that 
ministers,  teachers,  policemen,  students, 
firemen,  and  servicemen  be  admitted  for 
half  price.  The  language  of  his  circu- 
lar evidently  made  a  slip  by  stating  "half 
price"  ins^ad  of  "half  the  donation." 

Dr.  Fred  Charles  Schwarz.  president 
of  the  Central  Ohio  School  of  Antlcom- 
munlsm, has  evidently  changed  the  name 
of  his  traveling  troupe  of  havoc  criers  to 
the  Chris'lan  Anti-Communist  Crusade. 

Now,  referring  to  this  fancy  program 
of  the  Central  Ohio  School  of  Antlcom- 
munlsm. 1  note  that  an  advisory  commit- 
tee is  printed  in  red  and  blue  letters. 
Senator  Jolui  Bricker  is  listed  as  a  mem- 
ber. 

Then,  as  a  member  of  the  faculty,  I 
note  the  familiar  name  of  my  colleague 


and  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DooDl.  In  the  list  of 
members  of  the  faculty  there  is  this 
statement: 

Thomas  J.  Dodo,  UJ3.  Senator,  Member  of 
Senate  Internal  Security  Committee  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  was  first 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1958,  at  the 
same  time  Ohio  citizens  elected  me,  and 
is  seventh  in  seniority  of  the  E)emocratic 
membership  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  read  in  this 
program  that  he  Is  "vice  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary."  Doubtless, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland  1,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary, 
would  also  be  surprised  were  he  to  read 
this. 

Reading  the  program,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Dr.  Schwarz  delivered  many  of  the 
addresses,  and  on  one  evening  only  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  was  listed  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter's  address  on  the  sub- 
ject "America's  Internal  Security." 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
my  distinguished  senatorial  colleague  is 
to  be  listed  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Christian  Anti-Communist  Cru- 
sade of  which  Dr.  Schwarz  is  president. 
The  same  Dr.  Schwarz,  as  executive  di- 
rector, appeared  to  be  the  governing 
figure  in  the  Central  Ohio  School  of  Anti- 
communlsm. 

I  do  take  issue,  however,  with  a  state- 
ment made  not  many  months  ago  in 
Cleveland  by  our  colleague  addressing  a 
forum  called  Project  Responsibility,  be- 
fore sm  audience  of  375  individuals  from 
the  greater  Cleveland  area.  According 
to  a  Cleveland  newspaper,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  asserted  at  this  meeting: 

Enlightened  men  and  women  are  deeply 
disturbed,  not  by  the  mysteries  of  the  cold 
war,  but  by  the  clear,  simple,  demonstrable 
fact  that  our  policy  is  failing  and  we  are 
losing. 

Of  course,  my  colleague  and  friend  has 
the  right  to  express  his  opinion  in  Cleve- 
land— or  anywhere  else — on  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  administration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cold  war  that  is  being 
waged  against  us,  but  I  respectfully  differ 
with  his  statement — if  the  newspaper 
accurately  quoted  him.    I  hope  it  did  not. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  administration — 
when  we  are  confronted  with  Communist 
aggression  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red 
China — is  bold,  firm,  resolute,  and  de- 
termined. I  assert  that  we  are  winning 
the  cold  war  and  not  losing  it.  The 
Kennedy  administration  is  pursuing  a 
firm  no  appeasement  policy  in  Berlin, 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  throughout  the 
world.  I  respectfully  differ  from  any 
statement — if  made — that  "our  foreign 
policy  is  failing  and  we  are  losing." 

Also,  in  the  same  newspaper  it  is  stated, 
referring  to  this  recent  meeting,  that — 

DoDD,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  said:  'Our  task  now  is  to 
stop  losing  [the  cold  war).  Our  task  is  to 
start  the  tide  running  in  our  favor." 

My  colleague  has  every  right  to  enter- 
tain these  views,  which  are  certainly  op- 
posite to  the  views  I  hold.    He  has  every 


right  to  come  into  my  State  and  make 
the  statements  he  is  quoted  as  having 
made — if  he  did  make  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  definitely  do  rK>t  concur  in 
the  statement  he  is  quoted  as  having 
made  that  "we  have  become  lo  fearful 
In  this  that  we  are  practically  immobi- 
lized'  in  response  to  a  questioner  who 
asked  how  we  are  to  "get  off  dead  cen- 
ter and  active  in  this." 

The  real  danger  to  our  Nation  is  the 
continued  and  continuing  aggressive 
threats  from  Communist  Russia  relent- 
lessly waging  a  cold  war  against  us  in 
Berim,  southeast  Asia,  Cuba,  and  virtu- 
ally every  comer  of  the  globe.  Thla  at 
all  times  posee  a  danger  to  the  free  people 
of  the  world  who  are  our  friends  and 
allies,  and  to  all  Americans. 

The  Communist  dictaton  of  tht  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  are  constantly 
seeking  to  throw  us  off  balance  by  forcing 
one  crisis  after  another — first  over  Ber- 
lin, then,  if  that  quiets  down  momen- 
tarily, in  South  Vietnam,  then  possibly 
in  South  America,  or  in  the  China  Sea. 
Yet,  those  who  agree  with  Fred  Charles 
Schwarz  largely  ignore  this  real  danger 
which  might  suddenly  blow  up  into  a 
shooting  war.  Why  frighten  our  people 
over  the  threat  of  communism  where  it 
is  weakest,  and  Ignore  that  threat  from 
Conununlst  Russia  and  Red  China  where 
it  is  strongest? 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SCOTT  AT 
27TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION OP  THE  CATHOUC  WAR 
VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  my  statement 
on  the  occasion  of  the  27th  Annual  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Addrkss    bt    Senatok    Httgb    SOOTT    om 
Occasion   of  th*  27th  Annoai.  National 

CONVKKTION     or    THI    CATHOLIC     WA«    VKT- 

erans  or  THE  United  States  or  Akbeica 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  hold  their  27th  an- 
nual convention  in  PhUadelphla  beginning 
August  14.  Elaborate  preparations  have 
been  made  to  make  this  27th  convention  one 
of  the  largest  ever  held  by  this  organization. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  extensive  program 
planned  wlU  attract  more  than  7,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  and  its 
auxiliaries.  I  assure  them  a  warm  welcome 
from  Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  and  the  Cradle  of  Liberty. 

Tlie  convention  committee  has  set  up  an 
agenda  caUing  for  a  full  schedule  of  com- 
mittee meetings  that  will  study  and  prepare 
resolutions  for  action  by  the  entire  body. 
Hundreds  of  resolutions  have  already  been 
received  covering  many  phases  of  American 
life  including  "veterans  affairs,"  "youth  wel- 
fare," "Catholic  action,"  "Americanism," 
"membership."  and  many  other  subjects  in 
which  an  organlcatlon  of  war  veterans  it 
vitally  interested. 

At  various  times  throughout  the  conven- 
tion, prominent  Americans  are  scheduled  to 
address  Joint  sessions  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  and  its  auxiliaries.  These  men.  all 
outsundlng  in  their  particular  field,  will 
bring   to  the   Catholic   War   Veterans  and 
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tbroogli  thnn.  to  all  veterana  and  Americans. 
iiuiMimiw  on  *'f>^""'*'  aecurlty,  veterana  aX- 
f  alia,  IntamatiQiiul  relations,  and  otber  Tltal 
subjects. 

Altluni^  the  oonrentlon  win  have  many 
■ertoua  aspects.  viu4m1  and  Interesting  recre- 
ational events  have  been  arranged  for  tbe 
members  of  the  organlaattoaa.  their  wlvea  and 
families.  Among  the  programs  planned  are 
a  tour  of  the  historical  sites,  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Newmann.  biiffet  luncheon 
at  Valley  Forge  Park.  Throughout  the  week 
there  win  be  other  interesting  activities  and 
ceremonies  Indudlng  a  parade  on  Friday 
evening  and  on  Saturday  morning  a  pon- 
tifical high  mass.  Closing  events  of  the 
week-long  gathering  will  Include  the  com- 
mander^ banquet  on  Saturday  evening  to  be 
followed  by  the  convention  ball. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  came  into  existence  in  the  year  1935, 
when  it  was  founded  by  a  former  Army  chap- 
lain, the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Edward 
J.  Hlgglns,  LXJD.,  of  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
N.T.  Recognising  a  need  for  a  militant  vet- 
erans organization  composed  of  Catholic  men 
and  women  who  served  their  coimtry  In  time 
of  war.  Monslgnor  Higgins  foimded  an  or- 
ganisation that  has  grown  throughout  the 
years  and  now  has  posts  in  more  than  40 
States. 

Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  has  been  a  bvQwark 
against  many  of  the  tyrannical  "isms"  that 
constantly  threaten  our  country  and  its  free- 
doms. Since  its  beginning  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  have  brought  their  greatest  force 
against  the  evils,  of  communism  and  its  in- 
sidious designs  to  destroy  Christianity  and 
create  a  godless  world.  For  the  27  years  that 
this  organization  has  been  in  existence  it 
has  steadfastly  supported  and  protected  the 
tradltlona  that  have  made  America  the  great 
cotmtry  that  it  is. 

As  well  as  fighting  relentlessly  against 
conununlsm  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  have 
been  active  on  other  fronts  sponsoring  such 
programs  as  Americanism,  Catholic  action, 
leadership,  membership,  and  veteran's  affairs. 
In  addition,  through  its  publications  and 
other  media  of  communication  this  organi- 
sation has  encouraged  active  civil  defense 
programs,  educational  activities,  and  youth 
programs  as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
scholarships. 

In  the  field  of  veteran's  affairs  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  has  always  exerted  its 
influence.  Each  year  the  organisation  has 
sponsored  or  lent  its  support  to  legislation 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  veterans,  their 
widows,  or  dependents.  Through  welfare 
and  rehabilitation  officers  located  through- 
out the  coxintry  it  has  assisted  countless 
veterans  In  obtaining  benefits  under  the 
laws  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
Catholic  War  Veterans  have  maintained  a 
strong  and  active  hoepltal  program  giving 
comfort  to  our  thousands  of  hoepitalised 
veterans.  These  and  many  other  programs 
stand  as  a  tribute  to  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans on  this.  Its  37th  anniversary. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  have  received 
the  acclamation  of  numerotts  Government 
agencies,  business  groups  and  patriotic,  vet- 
eran and  fraternal  organizations.  It  has  the 
approbation  of  the  present  Pope,  John  XXm, 
and  all  Popes  from  the  date  of  the  founding 
of  the  organization.  It  has  been  lauded  by 
every  President  of  the  United  States  and 
by  numeroiu  legislators  and  other  states- 
men. 

Article  n,  section  1,  of  its  constitution  best 
describes  the  alms  and  purpoees  of  this 
great  organization: 

"This  organization  of  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans Is  established  to  promote  zeal  and 
devotion  for  Ood,  for  country,  and  for  home : 
"(a)  For  Ood:  To  promote  through  ag- 
gressive organized  Catholic  action  a  greater 
love,  honor,  and  service  to  Ood;  an  under- 
itandlng  and  application  of  the  teachings  of 


Christ  m  our  everyday  life;  recognising  f^e 
wisdom  of  the  church  in  all  matters  of  f  a|ih 
and  morals.  i 

"(b)  For  country:  Through  a  more  vlwld 
vmderstanding  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  through  active 
pwrticipation  in  the  promotion  of  Its  Ideals 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlne^, 
to  develop  a  more  zealous  citizenship;  ito 
encourage  morality  in  Government,  ladpr, 
management,  economic,  social,  fraternal,  Spd 
all  other  phases  of  American  life;  to  cofn- 
bat  aggressively  the  forces  which  tend  to 
impcklr  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  l^ur 
free  Institutions. 

"(c)  For  home:  To  promote  the  realkla- 
tlon  that  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of 
society;  to  aid  in  the  development  of  an  En- 
lightened patriotic  American  youth;  to  M- 
slst  all  veterans  and  widows  and  dependants 
of  deceased  veterans. 

"(d)  These  objectives  are  encouraged  wtih- 
out  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color." 

As  they  celebrate  this  anniversary,  ihe 
Catholic  War  Veterans  can  look  back  upca|i  a 
history  of  accomplishment  and  to  the  fu- 
ture with  a  feeling  of  confidence. 

I  am  sure  all  their  many  friends  Jola  In 
wishing  for  them  the  best  conventlou  in 
their  history  and  continued  success  In  work- 
ing for  their  high  Ideals. 


SELF-DETERMINATION  IN 
GERMANY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  t|tiis 
Congress  hopefully  draws  closer  to 
adjournment,  I  think  it  is  essential  t»hat 
it  consider  an  important  segment  of  ^ur 
foreign  policy. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  btive 
again  heard  Premier  Khrushchev  pjro- 
pose  that  French,  British,  and  American 
troops  withdraw  from  Berlin  and  be  Re- 
placed by  troops  from  the  smaller  na- 
tions of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Alliances. 

The  administration  Is  to  be  com|>li- 
mented  for  continuing  the  policy  of 
previous  administrations  that  the  p(|es- 
enee  of  allied  troops  in  West  Berlin  is 
not  negotiable. 

Now  we  have  again  reached  the  p^int 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviets  when 
Khnishchev  is  "beating  the  drum" [for 
a  separate  peace  treaty  with  Commujilst 
Blast  Qermany  unless  some  solution  for 
the  Berlin  situation  under  Russian 
terms  is  found.  East  Germany  Comtjnu- 
nist  Leader  Ulbricht  has  been  siunmdned 
to  the  Kremlin,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions of  new  Communist  provocatioiii  An 
Berlin. 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  to  Btolin 
is  obviously  not  to  be  foimd  in  Berlin. 
This  country,  as  did  France  and  Eng- 
land, pledged  to  preserve  the  freedoiji  of 
the  people  of  West  Berlin  pending  the 
reuniflcation  of  CSermany  in  peace  |and 
freedom.  In  Jime  of  1961,  at  the  i^on- 
clusion  of  the  President's  meeting  yith 
Khrushchev  in  Vienna,  the  United 
States,  in  answer  to  another  Soviet  de- 
mand for  a  solution  of  the  Gerpian 
problem  under  their  terms,  emphasized 
that  the  "U.S.  Government  continues  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  real 
tion  of  the  German  problem,  nor 
real  tranquility  in  Central  Europe,  un- 
til the  German  people  are  reunliieti  in 
peace  and  freedom  on  the  basis  of  the 
universally  recognized  principle  of  #elf- 
determlnation."    It   is   my   hope,   Mr. 


President,  that  ttie  administration  will 
call  for  free  elections  in  all  of  Germany. 

Self-determination,  Mr.  President,  la 
a  familiar  term  used  dally  In  the  halls 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  remote  Is- 
lands of  the  South  Pacific  and  In  minute 
outposts  of  the  new  Africa.  The  So- 
viets are  constantly  spreading  their  gos- 
pel of  "self-determination"  throughout 
the  free  world  and  yet  we  find  millions 
of  captive  people  denied  this  God-given 
right  under  the  shadow  of  Russian  oc- 
cupation troops  and  their  satellite 
stooges.  There  is  no  better  example  of 
Communist  hypocrisy  In  speaking  of 
"self-determination"  than  the  living 
example  of  the  Russian  rule  of  East  Ber- 
lin and  East  Germany. 

Vice  President  Johnson,  at  the  time  of 
his  historic  visit  to  Berlin  in  August  of 
1961,  said  at  the  Berlin  City  Hall: 

Self-determination,  this  word  which  the 
Blavemasters  fear  like  no  other.  wUl  come 
also  to  those  to  whom  It  Is  now  denied. 

At  the  time  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  ap- 
peared on  my  television  program,  on 
Sunday.  May  27.  as  in  the  past,  he  advo- 
cated that  the  United  States  should  an- 
nounce our  position  that  free  elections, 
adequately  supervised,  be  held  in  all  of 
Germany.   General  Clay  said : 

Actually,  the  commitment  made  at  Pots- 
dam was  that  there  would  be  established 
a  single  government  of  Germany  and  that 
It  would  be  a  freely  elected  government.  Un- 
til that  comes  about,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  not  living  up  to  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment. 

Of  course.  It  is  not  living  up  to  the 
Potsdom  agreement.  It  has  not  lived 
up  to  any  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  if  it  was  to  its  advantage  to  do 
otherwise,  since  It  was  recognized  by  this 
Government  in  1933. 

Why  now,  Mr.  President,  on  this  date 
should  we  ask  our  Government  to  again 
call  for  "self-determination"  for  all  of 
Germany?  Is  It  any  more  proper  now 
than  It  was  2  months  ago.  or  2  years 
ago?  No,  the  propriety  of  the  right  is 
based  on  agreements  of  long  standing, 
entered  into  by  the  Allies  and  the  So- 
viet Government.  These  agreements 
were  won  with  the  efforts  and  lives  of 
many.  They  were  made  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviets  needed  our  aid,  needed  our 
alliance  and  feared  our  power.  No,  it 
is  no  more  right  now  than  it  was  then 
except  for  the  passing  of  the  years 
and  the  unquestionable  living  proof  that 
given  the  chance  East  Germans  will  es- 
cape from  the  slavery  of  Communist 
domination. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  problem 
of  Berlin,  the  problem  of  access  rights, 
the  existence  of  the  Immoral  "wall  of 
shame"  is  again  reaching  the  boiling 
point  and  will  reach  the  crescendo  of 
another  crisis. 

I  have  never,  Mr.  President,  adopted 
the  belief  that  the  Soviets  would  go  to 
war  over  Berlin  just  for  the  sake  of  Ber- 
lin per  se.  But  what  a  wonderful  lever 
the  Communists  have  to  use  provocation 
especially  graduated  to  trndermine  the 
Western  position  in  West  Berlin  and  to 
attempt  to  split  the  NATO  Alliance. 

Give  the  Soviets  the  chance  and  they 
will  use  Berlin  as  their  diversion  when 
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they  wish  to  move  elsewhere  on  their 
board  of  Communist  worldwide  strategy. 
Within  the  past  week  we  have  reports 
of  Increased  Soviet  air  activity  In  the  air 
corridors  from  West  Germany  to  Berlin. 
American  planes  and  lives  are  at  stake 
when  such  provocations  take  place.  No 
doubt  we  must  and  will  take  action  to 
protect  our  rights.  But  what  will  be  the 
next  Soviet-Communist  move?  Will  the 
Soviets  or  East  German  Communists 
stop  new  convoys  along  the  Autobahn 
at  the  Helmstedt  checkpoint?  Will  the 
Communists  Vopos  detain  US.  Army 
personnel  m  East  Berlin? 

Will  the  Soviets  jam  the  air  to  ground 
radio  facilities?    We  cannot,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reac  the  Communist  mind.    But 
we  can  expect  provocation  whenever  the 
Soviets   d<alre   to   divert   our   attention 
from  another  tentacle  of  the  Commu- 
nist   octopus.    The    Reds    takeover    of 
China  in  1948  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin 
airlift  shculd  be  a  living  reminder  of 
this  type  ot  strategy.     The  second  Ber- 
lin crisis  in  1958  was  again  coupled  with 
the  Chinese  Communist  probe  against 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.    The  diversionary 
tactics  of  the  Soviets  in  Berlin  have  left 
clear  histc>rical  marks  on  the  world  map. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  threat 
of  signing  a  peace  treaty  nor  the  actual 
signing  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Ger- 
man Communists  regime  would  set  off  a 
new  BerUn  crisis.     I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
ply that  I  am  naive  enough  to  hope  that 
any  action  we  might  take  can  sway  the 
Communist  leaders  from  their  planned 
strategy  of  salami  tactics,  but  I  do  feel 
that  by  our  action  through  the  Allied 
Powers,  now  charged  with  the  security 
of  Berlin,  we  can  spell  out  the  hypocrisy 
of   the  Communist   position.    'Self-de- 
termination," Mr.  President,  is  or  should 
be  a  strong  argument  with  our  friends  in 
Africa  and   the  Middle  and   Far   East. 
Their  battle  cry  of  •self-determination" 
rings  In  the  ears  of  every  ex-colonial 
power.    Who  should,  more  consistently, 
endorse  the  position  of  this  country  in 
that  cry   than   the   newly   independent 
coimtries  of  the  world?    Will  they  do 
so?    We  ought  to  find  out. 

It  is  unnecessary,  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  to  delay  the  Senate  with  the 
legal  basis  for  the  holding  of  free  elec- 
tions in  all  of  Germany.  That  right  and 
that  agreement  is  a  matter  of  record. 
But  is  it  necessary,  Mr.  President,  to 
point  out  why  such  a  renewal  of  treaty 
agreements  would  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world? 
Such  a  renewal  would,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned heretofore,  gives  the  Soviets  an- 
other opportunity  to  Uve  up  to  their 
treaty  obligations.  It  would  give  the 
newly  formed  countries  of  the  world  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  continuing 
belief  in  "self-determination'  for  all  peo- 
ple. It  ^ould  enable  this  country  to 
reassure  our  friends  throughout  the  free 
world  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
agreements  entered  into  as  a  result  of 
hard-won  victories.  It  would  reempha- 
size  the  UB.  position  so  ably  repre- 
sented in  other  areas  of  the  world  that 
each  people  of  their  own  free  will  should 
determine  their  own  destiny  and  their 
own  form  of  government 


I  cannot  help  but  feel,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  people  of  the  NATO  Alliance 
might  need  reassurance  that  we  do  have 
an  interest  in  a  free  Europe,  that  we  do 
have  the  determination  of  protecting  not 
only  our  own  interest  but  their  interest 
as  well.  I  do  not  mtend  to  direct  my 
remarks  at  what  I  feel  have  been  failures 
in  recent  foreign  policy  and  the  effect 
they  have  had  on  the  NATO  Alliance  but 
we  would  be  tagged  with  political  blind- 
ness if  we  did  not  heed  the  warnings 
that  are  on  the  international  horizons 
that  there  is  concern,  real  or  imaginary, 
that  the  United  Stat«s  and  its  military 
relationship  with  NATO  has  taken  a 
definite  turn  not  necessarily  favorable 
to  West  European  desires.  Perhaps  it 
has  not.  Mr.  President.  The  next  few 
months  should  indicate  to  some  extent 
what  the  new  miliiary  strategy  of  the 
United  States  holds  for  Europe  and 
NATO. 

The  Soviets,  I  am  sure,  have  some  in- 
dication, based  on  the  change  of  tone 
of  how  we  would  meet  a  Soviet  probe 
or  overt  act  in  Europe.  But  one  thing 
is  clear,  we  have  stood  fast  that  we  will 
not  negotiate  our  rights  in  Berlin.  We 
will,  I  hope,  meet  the  Soviets  with  firm- 
ness. We  will,  I  hope,  reassure  our 
European  friends  that  we  are  beside 
them  and  will  reinforce  them  in  their 
demands  for  self-determination.  There 
are  elements  in  Europe  which  hope 
for  a  weak  U.S.  stand,  not  only  to 
advance  the  Communist  cause  but  to 
undermine  present  strong  pro-American 
and  pro -Western  governments.  A  weak- 
ness in  US.  relationship  with  its  NATO 
Allies  only  plays  in  the  Soviet  scheme  of 
things.  The  dangling  carrot  of  expand- 
ed Eastern  trade  could  be  most  tempt- 
ing to  a  country  that  had  doubts  of  our 
determination  to  maintam  a  free 
Europe. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  imped- 
ing the  growth  of  NATO  power  but 
rather  to  strengthen  and  continue  this 
partnership.  Let  us  call  upon  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Great  Britain 
to  join  us  in  calling  upon  the  Soviet  to 
live  up  to  the  tenets  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  and  grant  under  adequate 
supervision  the  opportunity  for  the  Ger- 
man people  of  self-determination. 

Now  is  the  time  to  remind  the  Soviet 
of  past  agreements.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  before  a  new  crisis  develops,  the  ad- 
ministration, by  acting,  will  point  out 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
whole  world.  An  appeal  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  self-determination  by  the  Ger- 
man people  is  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  completed  his  prepared  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  finished  with  my 
prepared  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First  I  should  like  to 
state  to  the  Senator  that  I  believe  he  has 
conferred  a  distinct  service  upon  us  today 
by  making  his  address.  I  beUeve  that 
there  are  allytoo  few  of  us,  even  in  the 
Senate,  alert  as  we  are  to  what  is  oc- 


curring In  the  world,  who  realise  as 
keenly  as  does  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  the  fact  that  the 
Berlin  crisis  remains  a  crisis  pregnant 
with  danger  for  all  mankind. 

I  hope  that  his  words  will  rouae  otlierB 
of  us  to  similarly  mqulre  into  the  sltua- 
ti(ni  in  order  to  realize  this  portent  of 
danger. 

If  we  were  to  classify  dangers  quali- 
tatively, rather  than  quantitatively — 
obviously  quantitative  Communist 
China  is  our  greatest  problem— I  beUeve 
there  is  no  greater  danger  in  the  direc- 
tion of  war  than  Berlin. 

Therefore,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  expressed 
his  views  so  eloquently  is  in  Itself  signif- 
icant. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  second  very 
important  point,  and  that  is,  that  it  is 
not  enough  for  us  to  react  The  Sen- 
ator has  given  us  a  position  which  the 
United  States  can  espouse.  It  is  a  posi- 
tion of  forward  motion,  of  assertion ;  not 
reaction.  For  that,  too.  the  country  is 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Senator  calls  attention  to  the 
fact — and  this  is  too  often  forgotten — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  one  that 
has  defaulted  on  its  obligations;  not 
that  the  United  States,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  stayed  too  long 
m  Berlin.  They  have  stayed  that  long 
because  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
honored  the  Potsdam  Agreement 

The  Senator  bears  upon  one  point 
which  I  do  not  l)eUeve  any  of  us  can  ever 
cease  to  assert,  and  that  is  that  no 
agreement  is  better  than  a  bad  agree- 
ment. I  would  hope  very  much  to  have 
the  Senator  express  his  view  on  that 
point.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
feeling  in  the  country  and  in  the  world 
generally  that  we  must  find  some  basis 
of  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
basis  for  what?  To  excuse  the  Soviet 
Union  from  what  the  Senator  has  so 
eloquently  pointed  out  as  its  own  default 
and  its  own  imposition  upon  the  world? 
We  have  lived  that  way  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  may  have  to  live  that  way  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  As  the  Senator  says, 
the  sooner  Mr.  Khrushchev  understands 
that  fact,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  appreciate 
what  he  has  said,  and  I  agree  with  it. 
Again,  I  think  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stress  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  taken  the  lead  in  stress- 
ing so  many  times,  on  and  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate;  namely,  as  he  says,  no 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  a  bad  one. 

I  have  tried  here  to  speak  objectively, 
with  the  realization  that  much  of  our 
foreign  policy  transcends  the  period  of 
any  administration.  What  I  fear  and 
what  I  am  most  concerned  about  is  the 
feeling  one  gets  in  Washington  that 
many  persons,  some  of  them  new  to 
positions  of  responsibility  in  various 
Government  departments,  ai^ear  to 
favor  a  policy  of  accommodation  to  the 
Soviets;  they  appear  to  feel  It  is  some- 
how bad  judgment,  or  perhaps  even  bad 
taste,  or  perhaps  is  not  socially  good 
form,  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  enemy. 
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Certainly  there  la  an  attitude  nofw  in 
some  Quarten  that  we  ought  to  be  so 
aoeomniodatinf  to  the  Sorieta  that  we 
should  not  raise  aach  vaahMppj  qnestioiis 
as  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  OoTcnunent 
does   not   keep   its   agreements   except 
when  it  is  in  its  own  interest  to  do  so; 
that  we  ought  not,  peihaps.  to  be  going 
around  saying  there  ought  to  be  free 
elections  in  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world,  although  that  is  what  they  live 
and  hope  for.  and  why  they  listen  to 
their  radios  in  continued,  not-yet-aban- 
doned   belief   that   perhaps   the   great 
United  States  of  America  still  believes 
what  it  said  it  believed  in  past  years. 
It  coneems  me  that  there  seems  to  be  in 
Washington  nowadays  a  feeling  that  we 
ought    not    to    engage    in    a    dialog 
which  implies  that  we  have  a  Commiuiist 
enemy   abroad.     I    disagree   with   this 
viewpoint.    I  feel  firmly  that  we  should 
not  provdce  the  Soviet  Commimists  by 
exacerbation  or  by  unnecessary  friction; 
but  I  do  not  equate  that  with  the  neces- 
sity for  reminding  all  the  world,  includ- 
ing all  those  who  live  in  slavery,  that 
freedom  is  a  better  deal  for  all  the  world ; 
that  it  is  the  Russians  who  maintain 
slave  states;  that  it  is  the  Russians  who 
brolce  their  word;  that  it  is  the  Russians 
who  deny  free  elections;  that  the  Rus- 
sians  caimot  be  trusted,  evte  by  their 
Red  caiineae  allies;  that  if  truth  is  the 
strongest  weapon,  we  should  be  making 
the  maximmn  use  of  the  truth. 

What  I  do  find  is  a  feeling:  "Well,  let's 
not  puidi  the  Soviet  too  hard  on  the  busi- 
ness, for  example,  of  the  Inspection  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  Let's  try  to  find 
a  reason  for  saying  we  will  not  insist  on 
Inspecting  Russian  soil  any  more.  Let 
us  claim,  instead,  that  we  have  developed 
new  instruments  which  can  detect  what 
goes  on  in  Russia,  without  our  having  to 
go  into  Russia."  If  we  ean  sell  the 
American  people  on  that  phony  hypoth- 
esis, then  the  next  step  is  to  say  that 
we  do  not  have  to  go  into  Russia  because 
we  have  vronderf  ul  new  inventions  which 
wHl  tell  us  what  is  taking  place  in  Russia. 
Then  the  Russians  will  not  have  to  let  us 
enter  their  country. 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  any  such  inventions.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Russians  are  conducting  their 
tests  in  areas  which  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent earthquakes,  or  temblors,  as  they 
are  called.  We  do  not  have  evidence 
which  would  warrant  us  in  sajrlng  that 
we  can  tell  what  is  taking  place  in  Rus- 
sia without  our  going  into  Russia  to  see 
it.  We  should  not  withdraw  or  abandon 
our  own  protections  and  protective  de- 
vices or  our  own  defenses  in  any  sys- 
tem of  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  unless 
we  have  an  adequate,  reasonable,  and 
protective  system  to  determine  what  the 
Russians  are  up  to. 

I  anticipate  that  we  are  getting  from 
sources  in  the  executive  branch  a  Icind 
of  trial  balloon.  I  have  aeea  trial  bal- 
loons. After  20-some  years.  I  can  tell 
a  trial  balloon  when  I  see  one,  before  It 
leaves  the  rooftop.  The  trial  balloons 
are  up.  They  are  getting  ready  to  con- 
dition the  American  people  right  now 
into  believing  that  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  go  Into 


Russia  to  Inspect.  We  will  be  tol4  "It 
will  not  be  necessary.  We  have  wcmder- 
f  ul  new  inventions  that  will  tell  us  what 
is  taking  plaee."  1 

I  brieve  that  is  false.  I  say  it  i4|mis- 
leadlng.  I  say  it  now,  before  soBReone 
comes  along  and  says  it  as  a  factij  and 
then  has  his  statement  reprinted  Ip  his 
favorite  stooge  columns,  so  as  to  I  pro- 
mote the  ascension  of  the  trial  bijlloon 
by  the  addition  of  his  own  hot  aUl- 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  wish  ti>  ex- 
pand the  ambit  of  my  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  i^  as 
to  include  nuclear  testing.  Thatj  is  a 
subject  upon  which  we  may  or  majr  not 
be  able  to  agree.  Therefore,  I  vould 
not  wish  to  intrude  that  subject  into 
what  I  tTnink  has  been  a  most  significant 
contribution  by  the  Senator  from  I^enn- 
sylvania.  I  know  the  Senator  win  Join 
with  me  in  that  feeling. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  undertake  to 
associate  the  Senator  from  New  York 
with  the  views  which  I  expressed  after 
the  completion  of  my  prepared  speech, 
because  I  know  the  Senator  will  w»nt  to 
be  heard  on  that  subject  in  hia  own 
time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Scpator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  wish  to  end  my 
colloquy  with  him  by  pointing  specifi- 
cally to  one  sentence  in  his  rajnarks 
which  I  hope  and  pray  will  souhd  as 
a  tocsin  to  all  the  American  peoplei.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said — 'and  I 
hope  he  wiU  forgive  me  for  repeatlhg  his 
words,  but  I  think  they  are  absi^lutely 
critical  and  historic: 


ICr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  prol^em  of 
Berlin,  tbe  problem  of  access  rigUls,  the 
existence  of  the  Immoral  "wall  of  i|hame" 
is  again  reaching  the  boiling  point  aa(d  will 
reach  the  crescendo  of  another  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
call  crises  when  they  come.  Wl^tt  we 
need  are  Senators  who  can  call  crises 
before  they  come.  I  think  this  Is  one 
that  is  so  clearly  written  on  the  wall 
that  all  Senators  should  be  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  CMr. 
ScoTT]  for  his  very  timely,  seasontQ  word 
of  warning  and  for  his  deflnittl  con- 
structive ideas  as  to  the  direction  [which 
our  policy  must  take. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Again  I  thank  thfe  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  believe  jthat  a 
crisis  is  developing  in  Berlin.  I  pelieve 
we  should  meet  it  with  some  piteplan- 
ning.  We  should  meet  it  with  fot^sight. 
We  should  recognize  it  as  a  paxft  of  a 
worldwide  Communist  conspiracy  ^o  con- 
trol and  dominate  the  world. 

I  again  say  that  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration is  entirely  right  in  the  strength 
and  resolution  which  it  demonstrates  in 
keeping  our  forces  in  Berlin.  1 1  would 
not  want  to  be  imderstood  othen^ise. 
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RADIO  CLEAR  C 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  ojn  July 
2,  1962,  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  House  Resolution  714  dealing 
with  radio  clear  channels.  This  "sense 
of  the  House"  expression  was  spediflcally 
directed  at  a  September  13,  1981,  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  Communteations 
Commission  which  proposed  dup  ication 


or  breakdown  of  13  of  the  existtag  25  I-A 
AM  radio  clear  channels  by  addlns  an- 
other station  to  each  of  these  channels, 
thus  destroying  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  present  and  potential  usefulness. 
This  Commission  decision  also  deferred 
action  on  the  question  of  whether  power 
in  excess  of  50  Idlowatts  should  be  au- 
thorized for  use  on  radio  clear  channels. 
In  a  broader  sense,  this  action  by  the 
House  points  the  way  toward  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  a  long  needed 
national  clear-channel  policy. 

The  skywave  service  of  stations  opera- 
ing  on  clear  channels  is  the  only  AM 
radio  nighttime  service  available  to  over 
25  million  Americans,  who  live  in  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  land  area. 
These  are  the  people  who  live  in  the 
thinly  populated  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  includes  all  of  upper  Michigan. 
And  even  though  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  specifically  directs  that  all 
Americans,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, be  provided  with  good  radio  sig- 
nals, it  Is  freely  admitted  by  all  that 
nighttime  service  to  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  millions  has  been  entirely  inade- 
quate for  four  decades. 

The  reason  for  this  inadequacy  is  that 
the  Commission  has  destroyed  by  dupli- 
cation too  many  of  the  original  40  clear 
channels  and  the  skywave  service  of  the 
remaining  clear  channels  lacks  sufficient 

signal  strength  satisfactorily  to  reach 
the  great  distances  required  to  bring 
service  to  these  people.  There  is  one 
way  and  one  way  only  that  nighttime 
AM  radio  service  to  these  rural  and  small 
town  millions  may  be  improved.  That 
is  by  increasing  the  signal  strength 
through  the  use  of  power  in  excess  of 
50  kilowatts  on  a  sufficient  number  of 
I-A  clear-channel  stations. 

The  addition  of  any  number  of  AM 
stations  to  the  national  scene  will  not 
begin  to  solve  the  problem.  For  in- 
stance, the  number  of  AM  stations  li- 
censed to  operate  on  a  full-time  basis 
has  doubled  during  the  past  15  years 
without  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
areas  or  populations  which  dei>end  solely 
ufKjn  clear-channel  stations  for  night- 
time radio  listening.  This  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  any  class  of  radio  station.  It  is 
simply  a  physical  fact  that  radio  signals 
at  night  Ijehave  differently  than  during 
the  daylight  hours. 

It  should  be  noted  too  that  additional 
millions  depend  upon  clear-channel  sta- 
tions for  any  choice  of  radio  nighttime 
programs — not  to  mention  the  millions 
of  car  radio  owners  who  live  or  travel 
in  remote  regions  and  who  also  depend 
solely  upon  this  service  for  radio  listen- 
ing. Radio  clear  channels  adequately 
powered  furthermore,  have  great  present 
and  potential  military  and  civil  defense 
value. 

It  is  clear  that  this  problem  has  gone 
imsolved  too  long.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  the  problem  may  now  easily 
be  solved  without  harm  to  anyone,  and 
with  nothing  but  good  coming  to  the 
American  scene,  through  the  use  of  ade- 
quate power  on  a  sufficient  nimiber  of 
clear  channels.  The  Commission  has 
done  a  good  job  of  bringing  daytime  ra- 
dio service  to  most  Americans.  It  should 
now  solve  the  nighttime  problon. 
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I  should  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
clear-channel  stations  are  generally 
noted  for  sound  public  service  program- 
ing and  tasteful  entertainment 

Hopefullj'.  congressional  resolutions 
will  insure  improved  nighttime  service 
to  rural  America.  I  would  hope  that  the 
FCC  quickly  authorize  the  power  in- 
creases necessary  for  this  improved  serv- 
ice— taking  care,  of  course,  to  protect 
other  stations  from  Interference.  I  am 
told  this  is  not  a  major  problem. 

It  should  be  noted  that  practically  all 
countries  around  the  world,  on  a  rapidly 
expanding  basis,  are  using  hJgher  power 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  United 
States  should  use  it. 

One  basic  reason  given  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  delaying  the  use  of  adequate 
power  on  radio  clear  channels  is  the 
existence  of  an  old  1938  Senate  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Resolution  294.  75th  Con- 
gress, 3d  session.  This  resolution  op- 
poses such  an  authorization.  It  is 
clearly  apparent,  however,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
this  Senate  expression  in  1938  are  non- 
existent today,  a  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  recognized  in  the  lan- 
guage of  House  Resolution  714.  This 
resolution  suggests  that  the  FCC  is  free 
to  authorize  the  use  of  power  in  excess 
of  50  kilowatts  on  clear  channels  where 
the  use  of  such  power  is  In  the  public 
interest  Including  the  brtnglng  of  much 
needed  improvement  in  nighttime  radio 
signals  to  remote  rural  regions. 

A  second  feature  of  House  Resolution 
714  urges  a  1-year  moratorium  on  the 
Commissions  September  1961  decision 
In  the  clear  channel  case  to  order  to  give 
all  class  I-A  clear -channel  stations  an 
opportunity  to  file  with  the  Commission 
an  application  to  go  to  higher  power. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Commission  would  comply  with  this 
House  resolution.  I  would  hope  it 
would  authorize  the  use  of  power  suffi- 
cient to  bring  improved  service  to  rural 
America  and  that  a  substantial  number 
of  clear-channel  stations  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country  better  by  applying  for  such  an 
authorization. 

I  would  call  your  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  initial  legislation  leading 
to  House  Resolution  714  was  introduced 
and  supported  strongly  by.  among  others, 
two  dlstingxiished  Members  from  Michi- 
gan, the  Honorable  Johh  D.  DmcELL. 
and  the  Honorable  John  B.  BEWNrrr.  It 
is  noteworthy  too  that  similar  legislation 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Georgia 
and  Indiana  [Mr.  Talmaoge  and  Mr. 
CapehartI. 


ADDRESS      BY      VICE      PRESIDENT 
LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON    ON    THE 
lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH OP  PUERTO  RICO 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  speech  delivered  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  the  lOth 
anniversary  of   the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ths  Common WKAI.TH  or  Prnatro  Rico : 
lukjn  or  CHAIJ.ZNCS  and  Pkomisx 
(Remarks  of  Vice  President  Ltkdon  John- 
son on  the  10th  annlversttry  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo,  July  35,  1962) 
Oovemor  IfufioE,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fellow   citizens,    it    Is    my    great   honor   and 
privilege  to  be  with  you  on  this  memorable 
day  and  to  bring  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  the  cordial  greetings  and  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  letter  from  President  Kennedy  which 
Governor  Mufioz  ha«  Just  read  Is  an  impor- 
tant expression  of  the  respect  and  affection 
in  which  the  i>eople  of  this  Commonwealth 
are  held.  President  Kennedy's  letter  is.  even 
more,  a  historic  reaffirmation  of  our  belief 
In  the  self-determination  of  peoples,  exer- 
cise with  the  acceptance  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  freedom.  Puerto  Rico  stands  as  a 
shining  example  of  this  principle. 

For  President  Kennedy,  Oovemor  Mufios, 
myself — and  aU  of  us  here — It  Is  matter  of 
great  pride  and  satisfaction  that  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  we  can  be  looking  ahead  with 
such  complete  confidence  to  the  future. 

The  Commonwealth  which  Puerto  Rlcans 
have  created  on  this  Island  In  these  10  years 
stands  as  a   world   example   to   mankind   of 

What  a  people  can  achieve  by  the  strength 
of  their  spirit  and  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
under  freedom. 

The  pwoblems  of  Puerto  Rico  are  the  prob- 
levan  faced  by  most  of  the  world's  people: 
problems  of  limited  area,  dense  population, 
low  productivity,  one-crop  economies,  out- 
worn agricultural  methods.  To  all  the  tens 
of  millions  afBlcted  by  these  curses.  Puerto 
Rico  shines  as  a  beacon  and  inspiration — 
a  proof  that  transformation  Is  within  their 
power  under  freedom. 

What  imaginative,  practical,  hard-working 
Puerto  Rlcans  have  wrought  here  offers  the 
challenge  and  promise  that  a  people  deter- 
mined to  raise  themselves  by  their  own  boot- 
straps can  do  so.  Land  of  ChaUenge  and 
Promise:  that  is  Puerto  Rico. 

The  enduring  historic  importance  of  this 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Commonwealth  la 
that  Puerto  Rico  by  Its  own  achievement 
offers  a  roadmap  for  a  completely  succeesful 
revolution  to  be  carried  out  by  completely 
peaceful  means.  The  lesson  is  greatly  im- 
portant but  Impressively  simple.  There  must 
be  leaders,  yes.  But  the  basic  requirement 
of  this  revolution  is  that  If  It  Is  to  be  truly 
complete,  truly  successful,  and  truly  peaceful. 
It  must  embody  the  total  determination  of 
the  people.  The  Commonwealth  has  en- 
dured and  succeeded  because  Puerto  Rlcans 
were  totally  determined  that  it  should  en- 
dure and  succeed.  The  promise  of  freedom 
can  neither  flourish  nor  sxirvive  anywhere 
without  such  a  commitment  by  the  people. 

The  way  of  freedom  is  never  an  easy  way — 
for  the  large  or  the  snuOl,  for  the  old  or  for 
the  young.  But  we  choose  freedom  not  be- 
cause it  is  easier  but  because  it  is  better.  It 
is  better  to  bear  the  responslbiUtiea  of  free- 
dom, heavy  as  they  are,  than  to  be  burdened 
by  oppressive  shackles  of  systems  which  per- 
mit no  freedom  for  the  body  or  the  soul. 

Freemen  must  commit  both — ^both  their 
labor  and  their  spirit — and  this  you  have 
done  totally  with  matchless  and  marvelous 
vigor  In  the  Commonwealth. 

I  am  proud  tonight  to  salute  you  for  your 
example.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  set  forth  these  objectives : 

"We  consider  that  the  determining  factors 
la  our  Ufe   are  citleenshlp  in   the  United 


States  of  America  and  tba  aspiration  oon- 
tlnually  to  enrich  our  democracy  through 
the  individual  and  coUecUve  uae  of  Its  rlchU 
and  prerogatives;  loyalty  to  the  postulate* 
of  the  Federal  Oonstltution:  the  ooexlatenoe 
in  Puerto  Rico  of  the  two  great  eultuzee  of 
the  American  hemisphere:  the  desire  for 
education:  the  faith  in  Justice;  the  devotloa 
for  a  fuU.  laborious,  and  padflc  life;  loyalty 
to  the  value  of  the  human  being  regardlees 
of  social  position,  racial  dlflerenoes,  and 
economic  interests;  and  the  hc^te  for  a  better 
world  baaed  on  these  prlndplea." 

The  United  States  from  its  own  constltu- 
tioiud  beginnings  has  consistently  reafllrmed 
the  beUef  of  Its  cltlsens  in  this  principle  of 
self-determination  of  peoples,  so  eloquently 
stated  in  this  passage  from  your  own  Con- 
stitution. 

Throughout  our  mutual  history  there 
have  been  remarkable  links  between  this 
Caribbean  Island  and  the  North  American 
mainland.  As  you  well  know.  It  was  your 
first  Governor,  Ponce  de  Jjeon,  sailing  from 
your  shores,  who  was  the  discoverer  of 
Florida.  During  our  Revolutionary  War 
vessels  commissioned  by  our  Continental 
Congress  more  than  once  found  security  and 
a  friendly  welcome  in  the  harbors  of  Puerto 
Rico  when  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  And 
none  of  us,  whether  living  on  this  island  or 
on  the  mainland,  can  ever  forget  that  of  the 
60,000  Puerto  Rlcans  who  fought  with  such 
valor  in  Korea,  only  0.000  were  draftees 
the  other  M.OOO  were  volunteers. 

Puerto  Rico  is  no  less  notable  in  the  an« 
nals  of  peace.  I  beUeve  Puerto  Rloo  ac- 
complished a  diplomatic  and  poUtical  feat 
imparalleled  in  history  by  twice  establish- 
Ing  tuider  other  flags  autonomy  on  terms 
drawn  up  by  Puerto  Rico;  and  again,  under 
the  VS.  flag  in  1062.  Both  times  this  was 
accomplished  by  no  force  other  than  Intem- 
gence,  logic,  and  good  will. 

What  has  been  achieved  during  the  10 
years  completed  today  fully  afllrms  your 
faith  In  yourself — and  the  faith  aU  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  in  yon  also. 
But  more  than  that.  In  these  10  years 
Puerto  Rico  has  kept  faith  with  Its  heritage 
and  with  the  hopes  of  its  neighbors  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  As  President  Keimedy 
has  indicated,  jowr  <^ieration  Bootstrap 
helped  blaae  the  traU  for  the  Allianoe  for 
Progress.  It  was  only  logical  that  President 
Kennedy  should  choose  as  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator of  the  AUlance  for  Progress  Puerto 
Rico's  own  Teodoro  Moscoeo.  And  I  would 
also  mention  proudly  that  construullTe  con- 
tributions to  o\ir  hemisphere  poUey  In  plan- 
ning and  enactment  are  being  made  toy  a 
man  with  us  today.  Deputy  Assistant  Ssere- 
tary  of  State.  Arttm>  Morales  Carrioo. 

The  greatest  of  all  your  resources  are  your 
people.  I  am  proud  that  this  generation  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  Is  playing  a  broader  role  In 
the  affairs  of  the  world  and  the  shaping  of 
history.  I  am  sure  that  role  will  grow  far 
greater  in  many  fields  throughout  the  years 
to  come. 

I  would  like  to  recall  the  commencement 
address  Oovemor  ICufloa  deUvered  at  Har- 
vard University  7  years  ago.  He  said  on 
that  occasion: 

"In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  the  yoxmg  Republic  was  ded- 
icated to  the  rights  of  life,  Uberty.  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  In  Puerto  Rico  we 
are  trying,  In  our  modest  setting,  to  bring 
to  a  harmonious  success,  for  the  good  of  our 
souls  and  bodies  and  for  the  observation  of 
owr  fellow  citizens  of  such  parts  of  the  world 
as  may  care  to  look.  Operation  Bootstrap — 
the  right  of  life;  Operation  Commonwealth — 
the  right  of  liberty;  and  Operation  Serenity — 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  with  some  hope  of 
really  catching  up  with  her." 

The  right  of  life— the  right  of  llberty^the 
pursuit  of  happiness — ^these  are  the  common 
aspirations  of  men  everywhere— whatever 
their  heritage,  their  present  circumstance. 
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or  tbelr  future  horizon.  OoTernxnentB  may 
Bpeak  in  many  tongues  but  theae  aspirations 
are  the  common  language  of  the  souls  of 
mankind.     This   we  must  not  forget. 

The  perils  of  our  times  are  many.  The 
trials  of  our  times  are  great.  But  the  promise 
of  this  century  of  freedom  is  the  greatest 
promise  ever  known  to  man  on  this  earth. 
It  must  be  our  continuing  total  determina- 
tion to  commit  ourselves  to  fvilflllment  of 
that  pnxnlse  everywhere — and  especially  In 
this  hemisphere. 

A  new  day  has  risen  over  this  Island  in 
this  past  decade.  By  the  light  of  what  we 
see  here,  we  can  believe  that  the  morning 
sun  will  shine  brightly  over  all  the  lands 
of  the  Americas.  We  can  believe  that  the 
tide  of  democracy  and  self -determination  is 
running  in — not  out — ^In  this  hemisphere 
and  that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
century  of  fiilfillment  for  all  who  call  them- 
selves Americans,  North  or  South. 


"THE  CHESSBOARD" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  often  spend  much  time  in 
this  Nation  discussing  ways  in  which  we 
can  interest  our  citizens  in  major  issues 
before  local.  State,  and  National  Gov- 
ernments. The  Democratic  Club  of  May- 
wood.  N.J.,  has  come  forward  with  a 
very  ingenious  and  apparently  a  very 
successful  way  to  accomplish  this.  As  the 
enclosed  article  from  the  Record — Hack- 
ensack,  N  J.— of  June  28.  1962,  describes 
it,  speakers  are  given  time  at  a  public 
gathering  to  debate  major  issues;  then 
the  members  of  the  audience  are  asked 
to  give  their  reactions  on  a  ballot.  The 
originator  of  the  program.  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Costello.  has  given  a  further  descrip- 
tion in  a  letter  to  me : 

Xlght  of  the  twelve  speakers  will  remain 
a  permanent  core  of  this  ]H-ogram,  which  we 
expect  to  move  frtnn  place  to  place:  hence 
the  name,  The  Chessboard.  Included  in  this 
number  are  a  congressional  candidate,  two 
freeholder  candidates,  two  mayoral  candi- 
dates, and  other  promising  young  men.  We 
hope  a  program  of  this  type  will  be  well- 
received. 

To  judge  from  the  first  meeting,  the 
idea  seems  to  appeal  to  the  audience. 
Of  the  38  persons  at  the  meeting,  30  sent 
back  signed  ballots. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
example  set  by  the  Maywood  Democrats 
might  be  followed  elsewhere.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ntOM  ttnacAMM  TO  Postal  Rates,  Democrats 

RUN  FOKUM  ON  BZLLS 

Matwooo. — If  you  haven't  made  up  your 
mind  about  the  King- Anderson  bill,  you 
might  be  Interested  in  the  result  of  an 
opinion  stirvey  conducted  last  night  In  this 
community. 

Following  a  debate  on  the  controversial 
measure,  a  amaU  audience  assembled  in 
Borough  HaU  was  asked  to  vote  for  or  against 
its  pawge. 

Fifteen  feel  it  should  be  adopted.  Thir- 
teen feel  otherwise.    One  abstained. 

The  signed  ballots  will  be  sent  to  UJS.  Sen- 
ator Habeison  A.  WlLUAifs,  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey. 

It  was  aU  part  of  a  program  conceived  by 
Thoouka  li.  CosteUo  and  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  Club.  Costello  unsuccessfxilly 
sought  the  nomination  for  Congress  in  the 
Seventh  District. 
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In  addition  to  medicare,  the  pros  and  cons 
of  State  and  national  issues  were  dl8<jii8sed. 
These  included  the  BdcClellan  bill  to  pt<)hlblt 
{u-eawlde  transportation  strikes;  Senatje  bill 
159  on  fair  trade;  Presidential  tarlflf  fgree- 
ments;  a  blU  to  increase  postal  rates;  Rnd  a 
State  sales  or  income  tax. 

Each  speaker  was  limited  to  5  mijiutes. 
Some  said  this  wasn't  sufBclent  to  a^•  the 
Issues  fully. 

J.  Emmet  Cassidy,  candidate  for  Congress 
in  the  Seventh  District,  argued  In  fajor  of 
medicare. 

three  sources 

He  said  senior  citizens  have  only  three 
sources  to  pay  for  sickness:  private  IJlcome, 
private  InBurance,  and  children. 

Those  65  and  over  covered  by  social  sCjcurlty 
would  be  eligible  and  would  have  the  freedom 
to  choose  doctors  and  hospitals. 

"And  don't  let  the  American  MedicaJ|  Asso- 
ciation tell  you  anything  else,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Blarshall  P.  Drlggs,  an  lnter«lst  at 
Englewood  Hospital,  claimed  the  bill  would 
not  help  those  most  in  need. 

"The  working  man  will  have  to  pay  tor  his 
benefits,"  he  said.  "The  private  enterprise 
system,  such  as  Blue  Cross,  can  do  tl^e  Job, 
and  there's  nothing  growing  faster." 

FAVORS    KERR-MILLS 

Drlggs  said  he  favors  the  Kerr-MOils  and 
suggested  It  be  given  a  worthwhile  triai. 

Passage  of  the  King-Anderson  bill,  he 
added,  would  injure  what  he  termed  a  per- 
sonal relationship  between  the  doctor  4nd  his 
patient. 

With  respect  to  the  State  sales  taj<  issue, 
Costello  recommended  the  e6tabll8hml|nt  of  a 
State  lottery. 

"By  setting  up  off-track  betting  denters, 
millions  would  pour  into  the  Treasufy  and 
would  drive  bookmakers  out  of  business,"  he 
said. 

FAIR    SOLUTION 

Marc  Joseph,  of  Englewood  Cliffs,  defeated 
Democratic  Assembly  candidate,  said  the  Im- 
position of  a  sales  or  income  tax  Is  V^e  only 
fair  solution  to  the  problem. 

He  said  New  Jersey  Is  one  of  twOj  States 
without  such  a  tax.  Its  Impositlotti  would 
be  equitable,  based  on  the  ability  io  pay, 
he  asserted. 

Teaneck  Councilman  John  K.  Walsh 
claimed  the  way  to  erase  the  Post  Ofllce  De- 
partment deficit  is  to  Increase  posttjl  rates. 

He  said  it  would  mean  an  additional  $520 
million  in  revenue  and  would  help  ihe  De- 
partment be  self-sustaining. 

A  hike  in  postal  rates  will  not  connect  the 
sitxiation,  according  to  Michael  Rrimundo 
of  Oakland,  Democratic  Freeholder  candi- 
date. 

He  said  Its  passage  would  hurt  speciffc 
industries,  especially  publications. 

Third-class  mall,  he  continued,  is,  an  im- 
portant sales  media  for  small  buslapss  and 
an  increase  would  force  a  number  ot  pub- 
lications into  a  loss. 

TARUT    BILL 

On  the  bill  which  would  grant  tbfe  Presi 
dent   greater   power    to   reduce   tariffs,   Dr 
Bennett    Mazur    of    Fort    Lee.    DeUiocrattc 
Freeholder  candidate,  urged  passag#i 

He  said  it  would  enable  the  United  States 
to  compete  with  the  European  Oonunon 
Market  and  thus  benefit  American!; 

Charles  J.  Sakany,  Jr.,  Democratic  {nayoral 
aspirant  in  Closter,  said  passage  could  mean 
mass  unemplojrment.  He  argued  tlUat  some 
industries  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
producers  elsewhere,  especially  In  western 
Eiirope  where  there  Is  a  pay  differential. 

Favoring  the  McClellan  bill  on  atfea-wlde 
transportation  strikes,  Frank  Connbrs  said 
the  legislation  is  necessary  to  avoMl  finan- 
cial losses.  He  serves  on  the  Borough's 
Transportation  Conunlttee. 

Paul  R.  Huot,  Democratic  mayor  ti  Ram- 
sey, said  such  legislation  would  wettken  the 
power  of  collective  bargaining 


Taking  the  pro  position  on  the  fair  trade 
bin,  Joseph  Miirphy,  past  Democratic  mayor 
and  council  candidate  here,  said  the  meas- 
ure would  protect  the  consumer  and  assure 
him  of  an  Item  of  quality. 

Arthur  Uscher,  seeking  a  council  seat  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  said  the  bill  would 
restrict  certain  basic  freedoms. 

"This  bill  would,  in  effect,  put  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
big  companies,"  he  said. 

Herbert  Goodwin,  club  vice  president  and 
council    candidate,    was    moderator. 
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MIGRANT  PUPILS  MISS  SCHOOLINO 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  many  migratory  farm- 
worker problems,  none  are  more  harshly 
inconsistent  with  American  ideals  than 
the  grossly  inadequate  educational  op- 
portunities available  to  these  citizens. 
Their  educational  needs  are  so  severe 
that  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
has,  without  exaggeration  described 
them  as  "the  most  educationally  de- 
prived group  in  the  Nation." 

The  educational  deprivation  of  migra- 
tory farm  families  results  from  a  com- 
plex of  factors,  such  as  the  migratory 
way  of  life,  residence  requirements,  and 
various  cultural  barriers.  Nevertheless, 
efforts  on  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
would  indicate  that  the  problem  is  not 
insoluable.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  encouraging  manifestations  of  such 
efforts  is  the  migrant  education  work- 
shop currently  meeting  at  Adams  State 
College  in  Colorado.  The  purpose  of  this 
workshop,  which  is  attended  by  educa- 
tors throughout  the  country,  is  the 
creation  of  a  model  plan  for  States  to 
follow  in  enrolling  migrant  children  in 
school  wherever  they  are. 

Because  of  my  work  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor,  I  have  a  real 
interest  in  this  type  of  activity,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  workshop  and  the  prob- 
lems it  must  resolve  in  developing  its 
education  plan  are  given  an  excellent  re- 
view in  a  New  York  Times  article  by 
Donald  Janson,  entitled  "Migrant  Pupils 
Miss  Schooling, '  which  appeared  on  July 
22. 

The  article  is,  I  believe,  of  particular 
interest  and  merit  because  of  its  in- 
formative exposition  of  a  problem  which 
is  the  subject  of  legislation  currently 
pending  in  the  Congress.  This  legisla- 
tive measure  is  8. 1124,  which  was  one  of 
five  migratory  farmworker  bills  passed 
by  the  Senate  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress.  Now  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  S.  1124  would  provide 
Federal  funds  to  assist  States  in  develop- 
ing improved  programs  of  education  for 
migratory  farm  children  and  adults. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  article  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Migrant  Pupils  Miss  Schoolino 
(By  Donald  Janson) 
Alamosa,  Colo. — Twelve-year-old  Anthony 
Ortega's  black  eyes  flashed. 

"It's  hard."  he  said,  recalling  his  long  hoxirs 
In  the  potato  fields  last  fall. 

"But."  he  added,  breaking  into  a  dimpled 
grin,  "my  father  gets  a  check." 


In  October  Anthony  and  hla  father,  Praz- 
oedfl*.  and  older  tarotlMra  wm  laave  their 
"hooM  base."  the  n«Arby  vinac*  of  San  Ltds. 
and  Join  the  migrant  stream  again  to  pick 
potatoes  In  other  MCtloni  of  southern  Colo- 
rado's San  LnU  Valley. 

Anthony  is  one  of  more  than  100,000  Amer- 
ican children  who  accompany  their  parents 
from  community  to  ocoununlty  and  Stat* 
to  State  each  year  in  search  of  agricultural 
employment. 

TOTAI.  KAamKBa  WBjcm  $i,ooo 

Even  with  their  children  laboring  aU  day 
in  the  fields  when  the  crop*  are  ready  to  be 
harvested,  annual  family  earnings  of  mi- 
grants are  less  than  91,000. 

Mr.  Ortega  breaks  no  law  in  pressing  his 
youngest  son  into  stoop  labor.  The  chUd 
labor  law  appUes  to  famxwork  only  during 
regular  school  hours.  Many  achoola  in  this 
7,600-foot-hlgli  valley  doee  for  "crop  vaca- 
tion" In  the  fall. 

While  the  Ortegas  may  go  only  a  hundred 
mUes  to  find  work,  many  of  the  Nation's 
400,000  domestic  migrants  travel  thousands, 
moving  from  one  crop  to  another  for  months 
at  a  time  t>ef  ore  returning  to  their  home  base. 

Many  of  their  children  stay  "borne."  For 
thoee  wbo  go  along.  It  means  very  Uttle 
schooling.  This  summer  Anthony  Is  attend- 
ing makeup  claeees.  but  he  Is  one  of  fewer 
than  8,000  migrant  children  In  the  country 
who  have  an  omxrtunlty  to  go  to  a  State- 
supported  summer  schooL 

By  the  time  migrant  children  drop  out  of 
school  for  good,  their  average  achievement  is 
below  the  fourth-grade  level,  the  minimum 
standard  for  Uteracy  in  the  United  State*. 

Educationally,  they  are  the  most  deprived 
group  in  the  Nation.  Frequent  move*  force 
them  to  faU  further  and  further  btiiind  in 
their  studies.  When  they  do  seek  to  enter 
school  during  pauses  in  their  travels,  they 
sometime*  are  rejected. 

There  are  other  reaeons  why  their  school- 
ing get*  short  shrift.  Parent*  need  their 
earnings.  Language  can  be  a  formidable  bar- 
rier for  chUdren  who  learned  only  Spanish 
at  home.  Some  loealitie*  faU  to  enforce 
school  attendance  and  child  labor  law*. 
Transportation  may  be  lacking  to  and  from 
their  temporary,  isolated  shacks  on  farms 
outside  of  town. 

ruNS*   Axs  LAW*  cna> 

Many  communitia*  plead  InsulAdent  funds 
to  provide  school  faciUtie*  for  migrant*. 
Since  the  children  are  not  resident*  in  the 
States  in  which  they  travel,  compulsory 
attendance  laws  usually  do  not  apply  to 
them. 

As  a  result,  theee  children  remain  In  the 
migrant  stream  a*  adults,  earning  lea*  than 
federally  established  i»*i»ntiniiwi»  wage*  on  the 
days  they  do  work  because  »»it«i»ininT^  wage 
laws  do  not  apply  to  farm  labor.  For  lack 
of  educational  opportunity  they  seldom 
acquire  job  skllli  and  fail  to  rise  above  th* 
disheartening  life  of  the  migrant.  Fre- 
quently they  wind  up  on  welfare  rolls  at 
become  Involved  in  crime  and  deUnqueney. 

Educators  from  throughout  the  country 
have  been  meeting  at  Adams  State  CoUef* 
here  on  the  Rio  Grande  since  Monday  to 
see  what  can  be  done  to  change  the  plight 
of  this  ragged  army  of  boy*  and  girls.  By 
the  time  the  migrant  education  workshop 
ends  July  27,  the  ezparta  hope  to  have  drawn 
up  a  model  plan  that  could  be  followed  by 
SUtes  to  get  the  children  into  echool  wher- 
ever they  are,  if  only  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

Alfred  M.  Potts  of  the  Colorado  Department 
of  Education,  director  of  the  workahop,  out- 
lined some  of  the  key  planks  in  the  program. 

Essential,  he  and  the  70  other  partlelpanta 
believe.  1*  State  or  Federal  financing  ot  ed- 
ucation for  migrant*. 

A  Sena te-pe seed  bm  now  In  the  Bouse 
Rule*  Committee  would  provide  Fedaral 
funds  to  school  districts,  through  the  States, 
to  pay  much  of  the  coet*  of  educating  migra- 


tory  ehUdren  during    both  regular   echool 
terms  and  special  sununer  seesion*. 

House  opposition  to  the  bill.  1  of  10 
pending  measures  introduced  by  Senator 
Habsison  a.  WnxiAMs,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  aid  migrants,  follows  the  reasoning 
CKpre**<id  in  the  Senate  by  Babst  Oou>WAT*a, 
of  Arlson&.  and  Jobm  G.  Towke,  of  Teza*. 
both  Republican*. 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,"  they  said  in  a  minority  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, "because  it  represents  stlU  another  step 
in  a  series  of  attempts  to  interject  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  States  and  local  caaunvmltiee." 

The  blU  guarantee*  that  State  and  local 
agencie*  shall  have  sole  responsibility  for 
developing  and  carrying  out  their  migrant 
education  programs. 

School  districts,  usually  dependent  upon 
local  property  taxes  for  financing,  can  seldom 
afford  the  added  burden  of  educating  here- 
today-gone-tomorrow  children.  During  peak 
local  harvest  seasons,  the  number  of  achool- 
age  chUdren  in  a  conununlty  may  increaae  as 
much    as    300    percent. 

Seven  State*,  including  New  York  and  Mew 
Jersey,  operate  summer  schools  for  migrants. 
But  George  E.  Haney  of  the  U.S.  Offloe  of 
Kducatlon.  said  that  even  some  of  them 
find  local  scho(4  districts  refosed  to  apply  for 
aid  on  the  ground  that  such  a  mimmcr  *e*- 
don  would  make  a  q)eclal-privllege  group 
of  the  migrant*. 

He  said  nine  States,  including  Mew  York 
and  New  Jersey,  have  laws  providing  State 
aid  for  educating  migrant  children  during 
the  regular  school  year. 

Most  comprehensive,  he  said,  1*  the  law 
passed  last  year  by  Colorado.  Under  It,  the 
State  pays  for  the  rental  of  extra  space, 
hiring  of  extra  teachers,  and  transporting  the 
migrant*  in  regular  session*.  It  pays  aU 
costs  of  qiecial  summer  terms. 

And  very  important,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
workshc^  expert*,  it  states  that  for  purpose* 
of  education  the  residence  of  the  migrant 
chUd  shaU  be  the  school  district  "where  he 
is  receiving  shelter  and  the  peoessttles  of 
life**  from  the  day  he  arrives  tiiere.  regard- 
less of  the  State  where  he  baa  pennanent 
residence. 

The  law  requires  the  local  schoc4  board* 
to  enforce  attendance  of  migrant  children 
during  regular  terms  and  encourages  them  to 
operate  special  summer  sessions  where  there 
are  summer  concentrations  of  migrant 
famme*. 

As  in  the  few  other  States  that  have  taken 
similar  action,  sucoes*  1*  dependent  upon 
reaction  of  the  local  board*  and  school  au- 
thorities. Some  wait  for  the  migrant  par- 
ent* to  bring  their  children  In.  Other*  go 
out  and  get  them. 

Lynn  Dulmon,  principal  of  the  Liberty 
Elementary  School  of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  i* 
one  of  the  latter.  Hi*  section  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  'VaUey  in  southeastern  Colorado 
produces  world-famous  melons,  as  weU  as 
vegetables  and  sugarbeet.  Hiuadreds  of 
Texans  of  Mexican  ancestry  arrive  annually 
to  harvest  them,  bringing  their  families 
along. 

"We  go  out  and  beat  the  bush  to  find 
them,"  Mr.  Dulmon  stUd.  "because  they  dont 
find  us.  By  seeking  them  out  and  welcom- 
mg  them  we  get  90  percent  of  ths  children. 
If  we  dldnt,  we'd  get  ■ero." 

Mr.  DulnK>n  said  he  had  foimd  that  th* 
migrant  chUdren  had  as  much  capacity  to 
learn  a*  anyone  else  if  given  ths  opportu- 
nity. This  summer  he  logged  4.000  mUe*  in 
home  call*  to  make  sure  they  were  aware  of 
the  opportunity.  He  knows  e'rery  shack  in 
his  80-mlle-long  stretch  of  the  vaUey. 

An  aid  to  finding  tumooanen  quickly,  he 
*aid,  is  the  practioe  of  Colorado  principal*  of 
mailing  notice*  to  the  next  echool  district  ths 
migrant  family  plan*  to  visit.  These  notice* 
also  give  school  authorities  enough  informa- 


tion about  the  migrant  pupil  so  tas 
assigned  to  the  proper  gzade  or  elassss. 

Ths  workshop  may  recommend  Interstate 
cooperation  of  this  type.  To  a  Umlted 
extent  it  exist*  now. 

Beside*  the  Colorado  reaMenoe  and  at- 
tendance regulation*,  the  wukMiop  also 
favors  special  preparation  at  teaphet*  for 
handling  stvident*  of  different  cultural  bMok- 
grounds.  Many  of  the  domastlc  migrants 
in  this  country  are  Negroe*.  Indian*,  Puerto 
Ricans.  mountaineers  and  citisen*  of  Mexi- 
can ancestry. 

Another  suggestion  Is  that  any  new  State 
laws  for  aid  to  migrant  education  include 
provision  for  placing  an  expert  on  migrant* 
in  the  Stat*  department  of  education.  B* 
would  work  with  local  dlatrict*  to  see  that 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  availahUity  at 
funds  and  the  need  to  get  migrant  chUdren 
into  school.  Only  Colorado  and  Oregon 
have  fiUl-Ume  coordinator*  now. 


PRESIDENTIAL  LEADERSHIP  AND  A 
TAX  CUT 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  fairly  long  speech  to  deliver  on  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  our  domeatie 
economy.  I  do  not  wiah  to  take  tte  time 
of  the  Senate  to  have  a  quorum  cmU,  w 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  attachftt 
on  both  sides  of  the  alale  might  wlsb  to 
advise  any  Senators  who  they  think 
would  be  mterested  that  I  have  begun 
to  speak. 

The  Joint  Kcanomic  Commtttee  has 
today  started  a  series  of  heartngi  on  the 
condition  of  the  domestic  t^tmttmnj  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  tt.  I  am 
very  ];nt>ud  to  say  that,  ta  aaodatlan 
with  a  nimiber  of  other  aenators,  led  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  BuaaJ.  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  these  hearings  were  requested. 
I  think  they  will  be  very  important  to 
the  country.  It  is  because  I  think  the 
hearings  will  be  most  helpfid  if  we  bmvt 
a  thesis  against  wliicii  to  match  the 
testimony  which  Is  adduced  in  the  hear- 
ings that  I  should  like  to  set  forth  my 
own  views  of  the  eoonomic  situatton 
which  we  face,  and  what  ought  to  be 
done  abmit  it.  There  will  be  amide  op- 
portunity in  the  days  ahead  to  devekip 
and  implement  the  thesis  whidi  I  am 
about  to  lay  before  the  Senate. 

The  title  of  my  renuute  today  is  Tres- 
idential  T.eadi»nthtp  and  a  Tax  Coi"  I 
should  like  to  emphaatae  that  iHiat  I 
shall  have  to  say  has  equal  pertinence 
to  Presidential  leaderdiip  itsdf  and  the 
separate  issue  of  a  tax  eat  as  repreaent- 
tng.  m  the  amount  of  mooey.  a  way  in 
which  to  deal  with  the  dangers  which 
are  seen  to  confront  us  in  economic 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  indexes,  in- 
cluding the  most  recent  r^imrts  on  em- 
ployment, would  not  seem  to  warrant 
pessimism,  nonetheless  the  wh<de  eoun- 
tiy  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  state 
of  the  domestic  economy,  which  is  mov- 
ing sidewise  in  such  a  way  as  to  present 
a  dear  and  present  danger  of  another 
recession. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  make  two  obeervatkxis.  One  is 
that  this  morning  our  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  as  fine  a  panel 
of  expo-ts  on  this  subject  as  I  have  ever 
heard.  Iliey  generally  agreed  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  having  a  reoeasicm:  but. 
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generally  speaking,  they  expressed  two 
conflicting  points  of  view  In  regard  to 
wbat  to  do  about  this  situation,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  most  likely  to  be  an 
issue  in  the  fall  campaign.  They  also 
confirmed  the  fact  that,  although  the 
Indexes  generally  indicate  an  upward 
morement,  it  is  not  as  much  of  an  up- 
ward movement  as  we  should  hope  to 
have  at  this  time.  In  fact,  when  one 
of  our  committee  members  pointed  out 
that  in  July  the  indexes  had  generally 
lagged,  the  answer  of  the  economists  was 
that  that  was  probably  nothing  but  part 
of  the  normal  rise  and  fall  or  the  normal 
flow  of  the  Indexes.  They  stated  that 
generally  there  was  an  upward  projec- 
tion: nevertheless,  they  agree  that  the 


material  factor  In  our  economic  Situa- 
tion, is  that  under  these  circumsumces 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  purpoi^ful- 
ness  and  dear  direction  at  the  top.  But, 
instead,  we  are  plagued  and,  on  occ^lon, 
bevrildered  by  the  vacillation  of  a  i^resi- 
dent  who  has  as  yet  failed  to  cottie  to 
grips  with  this  paramount  dotnestic 
problem. 

The  distasteful  fact  is  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  is  being 
focused  on  a  tax  cut  alone  by  the  Agon- 
izing indecisiveness  of  the  Presictent  In 
this  matter.  Moreover,  the  extefiordi- 
nary  way  the  President  is  seelhingly 
transferring  his  leadership  on  this  tax 
cut  issue  to  committee  chairmen  only 
dramatizes  his  indecision.     Instfiad  of 


upwwd  rise  Indicated  by  the  Indexes  is  telling  the  NaUon  what  is  needed  the 
not  «  mudh  of  an  unward  rise  as  we  President  seems  more  Interested  t|i  tell- 
SSL"  SSSt:  an*?  toey"VSin*o?t    -"  -  — "  ->^-  -'"'"•*^-  ''^^''' 


that  overhanging  the  minds  of  the  pub 
llo  is  the  fear  of  another  reoeislon,  or 
perhaps  worse  than  that.  X  think  there 
is  agreement  that  the  danger  of  a  reces- 
sion wUl  be  the  No.  1  poUtioal  issue  in 
the  fall  campaign. 

One  of  two  points  expressed  was  that 
the  way  to  deal  with  this  danger--and  I 
think  there  Is  general  admission  that  it 
does  exist:  and  the  committee  received 
testimony  on  this  point  by  an  able  wit- 
ness for  the  Meat  Cutters  Association- 
is  to  buttress  aid  in  such  fields  as  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  and  education, 
and  to  enact  aid  to  education  bills  and 
bUls  to  open  new  opportunities  for  our 
youth,  including  the  beginnings  of  a 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  or  an  or- 
ganisation relatively  like  it,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  opportxmities  for  housing,  espe- 
oiaUy  urban  renewal.  That  was  one 
point  of  view;  and  it  also  involved  in- 
curring the  budgetary  consequences 
which  would  follow. 

The  other  point  of  view  was  expressed 
most  eloquent^  by  Mr.  Ellis,  the  econo- 
mist for  the  Du  Pont  organisation.  His 
view  is  that  the  best  way  to  insure 
against  a  new  recession  is  to  provide 
more  attractive  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can business,  in  terms  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  profits  from  engaging  in  new  ven- 
tures, so  that  business  will  be  able  to 
recoup.  When  asked  whether  these 
▼lews  can  be  reconciled— whether  they 
are  mutually  antagonistic  or  whether 
thtjr  are  mutually  accommodating  one 
to  the  other— the  answers  were  that  they 
are  mutually  accommodating  one  to  the 
other  and  that  they  do  not  mutually  ex- 
clude each  other.  X  believe  that  Is  a  fair 
way  to  charaoterlie  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  exposition  of  my 
own  views,  I  shall  endeavor  to  accom- 
modate these  two  points  of  view.  X  be- 
lieve that  both  have  lome  validity,  and 
X  believe  that  both  can  fit  Into  a  true 
antirecession  program,  for  although  the 
Indexes  may  show  that  we  are  making 
advance*— although  not  beyond  our 
normal  rate  of  advance  for  a  number  of 
decades,  and  very  definitely  we  need  a 
greater  H«te  than  that— It  dearly  ap- 
pears that  an  erosion  of  confidence  alone 
eould  bring  on  a  recession. 

80.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  first  things  required,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  erosion  of  oonfldenoe. 
eertalnly  of  businees  confidence,  is  a  very 


ing  the  Nation  what  committee  pair 
men,  of  his  own  party,  will  approvSi  The 
President  cannot  expect  to  gain  thb  con- 
fidence of  Congress  and  the  NatloVi  with 
such  a  display  of  Inadequate  leadership. 
Mr.  President,  if  I  can  serve  nci  other 
purpose,  as  a  member  of  the  oppcisltlon, 
at  least  I  can  point  out  that  I  thihk  the 
President  should  bo  Impressed  wllth  the 
fact  that  the  Nation  cannot  be  esk)ected 
to  follow  his  leadership  If  he  gives  the 
impression  that  the  committee  chSirmen 
of  either  body  of  Congress  can  veto  what 
is  essentially  the  President's  progr&m  for 
the  Nation. 

The  attention  the  White  Houpe  has 
given  to  the  consideration  of  a  tjax  cut 
has  given  the  Impression  that  If  tjhe  ap- 
plication of  the  tax  cut  magic  gtts  the 
go-ahead  from  committee  chairmen,  the 
economy  will  spurt  forward.  This  is  a 
dream  luisupported  by  reality.  And  in 
the  very  center  of  this  "Mldsiimmer 
Night's  Dream"  Is  a  Congress  bedeviled 
by  internecine  warfare  among  its  aDemo- 
cratle  Members.  The  failure  of  Sdmln- 
istratlon  leaders  to  settle  family  differ- 
ences is  preventing  Congress,  as  S  body, 
from  moving  forward  to  help  resdlve  the 
economic  problems  at  hand.  Vke  best 
example  of  that  Is  the  fact  that  here  we 
are  at  the  end  of  the  session,  but  ptlU  we 
do  not  have  the  tax  bill  before  vs,  and 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  passed  on  the 
trade  expansion  bill,  which  la  stlU  pend- 
ing in  our  committee. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  the  Ptiealdent 
and  his  administration  have  n6t  bcKun 
to  sense  the  nature  of  the  tottl  effort 
required. 

Here  let  me  point  out  that  X  witnt  the 
President  to  succeed  as  President  of  the 
United  Btatei,  because  hli  ludceM  Is 
bound  up  with  the  luooeii  of  th^  coun- 
try. But,  as  win  be  noted  as  I  oontlnue 
with  my  remarks.  Z  have  very  ptactiotil 
luggeitlons  to  make  about  what  can  be 
done.  My  luggeitlona  may  not  be  to 
the  liking  of  the  President;  and  porhapa 
they  may  not  even  be  good  or  aound,  al- 
though I  believe  they  are.  or  otlhcrwlae 
Z  would  not  make  them.  Nevetfthrlcsa, 
Z  aay  with  humility — and  Z  am  »ot  try- 
ing to  be  any  bigger  than  Z  am  aM  a  Sen- 
ator from  one  of  the  largeat  Btates— 
that  Z  hope  one  thing  the  admknlatra- 
tlon  will  aenae  fi'om  this  exproialon  of 
my  own  vlewa  and  from  the  expiTsalona 
of  the  views  of  many  of  the  relt  of  ua 
la  that  If  there  Is  an  erosion  Of  confi- 
dence—and Z  think  there  is  no  Question 


about  that— the  way  to  restore  confi- 
dence is  by  purposefulness;  and  1  point 
out  that  even  if  defeat  is  encountered, 
the  important  thing  is  to  let  the  people 
of  the  country  know  what  the  purpose 
is,  and  why.  rather  than  "run  all  over 
the  lot"  looking  for  clues  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  Certainly  the  President 
should  not  let  his  program  be  inter- 
preted by  the  chairman  of  one  congres- 
sional committee  or  another.  Much  as 
I  respect  and  admire  my  coUeafenes  who 
are  the  chairmen  of  our  committees,  I 
make  this  statement  strictly  in  a  policy 
sense. 

As  recently  as  a  press  conference  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  President  could  only 
say  that  he  was  waiting  for  July  figures, 
which  will  be  available  August  10.  to  de- 
cide if  we  are  economically  on  a  plateau 
"or  in  more  serious  dlfBculty."  Z  quote 
those  words  from  the  President's  re- 
marks. And  the  President's  prescrip- 
tion for  dealing  with  the  domestic  econ- 
omy Is  to  give  him  the  power  to  make  a 
tax  reduction  himself— an  unprece- 
dented request  for  a  transfer  of  power 
from  Congress  to  the  President — and 
for  the  standby  public  works  and  the 
youth  opportunities  bills.  Including  a 
skeletonized  civilian  conservation  corps. 
It  Is  my  view  that  no  such  prescription 
will  be  adequate:  and  an  Inadequate 
prescription  for  the  existing  economic 
fears  will  only  aggravate  them. 

The  country  has  not  started  moving 
forward,  as  the  President  has.  quite 
frankly  admitted— and  X  think  we  must 
admire  that  frankness — notwithstand- 
ing his  1960  campaign  promises.  And 
it  will  take  Presidential  leadership,  not 
only  of  the  Ooverrunent.  but  also  of  the 
private  sector.  Including  management, 
labor.  Investors,  and  farmers,  each  mak- 
ing a  contribution,  to  get  us  moving  for- 
ward and  to  give  us  a  true  antireces-  ^ 
sion  program. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
present  administration,  as  Z  see  It,  Is 
nothing  but  a  warmed-over  New  Z^al. 
The  New  Frontier,  without  the  promised 
boldness,  has  not  begun  to  function  with 
new  Ideas,  except  as  to  the  admirable 
proposal  of  the  Peace  Corps,  with  which 
I  thoroughly  agree.  Other  than  that, 
there  arc  no  new  ideas  which  were  prom- 
ised to  the  American  people. 

As  Z  said  a  minute  ago,  Z  want  the 
President  to  succeed  as  Prealdent  and  X 
believe  that  Rcpublloana,  being  firat 
Americans,  want  the  aame  thing.  There- 
fore, Z  feci  It  my  duty,  while  atating 
there  la  a  default  In  leadership,  to  state 
aUo  what  Irademhlp  muat  do  to  reeatab- 
ll«h  tta  authority  and  direct  the  Nation 
along  the  right  path. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Prealdent  of 
the  United  Statea  will  take  encourage- 
ment from  atatementa  like  thla  from  our 
aide  of  the  aisle  and  from  othera  on  the 
other  Bide  of  the  aisle,  and  reeatabllah  his 
authority  and  direction  over  the  Nation 
and  Its  purposes. 

Zt  la  often  aald  Uiat  the  Republican 
Party  la  the  party  of  buslneu.  Xf  that 
moans  that  It  haa  the  confidence  of  busi- 
ness, then  It  can  turn  this  asset  to  enor- 
mous uaefulnoM  for  our  people.  X 
propose  that  It  should  use  the  confidence 
of  buslncaa  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
leadership  to  the  operation  of  buaineas 
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in  the  public  interest.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad  our  ix>sture  requires  the  opera- 
tion of  business  in  the  public  interest  on 
the  highest  priority.  Xt  can  be  a  decisive 
factor  at  home  in  avoiding  a  recession, 
about  which  there  is  so  much  concern 
now.  and  abroad  in  decisively  winning 
the  cold  war,  where  the  absence  of  the  ef- 
fective Utilisation  of  the  resources  and 
personnel  of  the  U.S.  private  economy  is 
one  of  our  greatest  deficiencies.  This 
offers  a  tremendous  opportunity  which 
Republicans  should  embrace  in  observ- 
ance of  the  principle  enunciated  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  that  our  party  should 
win  because  It  deserves  to  win. 

I  divide  my  views  into  three  parts: 
First,  what  the  Gk>vemment  ought  to  do; 
second,  what  labor  ought  to  do.  under 
the  leadership  of  Government.  In  my 
opinion,  with  a  fair  chance  of  realising 
that  objective;  and.  third,  what  man- 
agement ought  to  do.  also  under  the 
leadership  of  Government. 

Now.  subject  No.  1,  what  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do: 

As  to  a  tax  cut.  an  effective  effort  for 
economic  advance  does  not  Involve  Just 
any  kind  of  tax  cut,  but  an  incentive  tax 
cut  having  the  components  to  stimulate 
investment  and  consumption  where 
needed  most.  Also,  such  a  tax  cut  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  administra- 
tion action  in  abandoning  negative, 
wasteful,  and  bureaucratic  procedures 
on  the  part  of  executive  and  regulatory 
agencies,  so  that  laws  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  interest  of  economic  growth 
and  free  competition.  It  calls  for  a 
thorough  reevaluatlon  of  antitrust  pol- 
icies so  that  they  may  serve  the  national 
mterest  in  growth  and  modernisation, 
rather  than  to  carry  out  abstract  prin- 
ciples derived  from  a  preceding  and  ob- 
solescent era  of  U.8.  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  disarray  in  the  con- 
gressional majority,  so  vividly  shown  In 
debate  on  the  satellite  communications 
blU  and  in  the  vote  to  kill  medicare  for 
the  aged,  must  give  way  to  order.  Ex- 
penditures have  to  be  reappraised  in  the 
light  of  the  desire  for  a  tax  cut. 

Z  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Paoxmai). 
Z  pay  tribute  to  him— even  though  he 
and  Z  do  not  always  agree  on  the  need 
for  cuts— for  the  indefatigable,  and.  in 
my  opinion,  almost  unbelievable,  study 
and  work  he  has  given  to  detailed  ap- 
propriations, making  him  an  extremely 
hopeful  instrument  for  the  Senate  in 
view  of  the  study  and  care  which  he  has 
given  to  theee  matters. 

The  expected  new  foreign-aid  program 
and  the  manpower  retraining  and  dis- 
tressed areas  programs  need  to  be  im- 
aginatively Implemented  and  supple- 
mented. 

Other  thlnga  the  Government  can  do: 
Defense  procurement  policies,  espeeially 
as  to  competitive  bidding  on  negotiated 
contracts,  which  repreeent,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding, well  over  M  peroent  of  the 
total  lis  billion  In  hard  goods  procure- 
ment engaged  in  by  the  Armed  Forces, 
need  to  be  especially  reviewed  and  mod- 
ernised. 

Even  greater  efforts  to  modemlae 
equipment  of  American  Industnr  need  to 
be  encouraged.   For  example,  the  Presi- 


dent has  Just  caused  to  be  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Departmuit  new  depreciation 
schedules  txx  two  parts,  one  containing 
the  specific  depreciation  figures  for  spe- 
cific items  of  equipment;  the  other  cre- 
ating guidelines  where  items  are  not 
specifically  set  forth. 

I  refer  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  as  \n  force  on 
January  3,  1961,  section  167,  deprecia- 
tion, as  a  very  general  rule  with  respect 
to  depreciation  allowances.  Hence, 
American  mdustry,  which  is  now  having 
the  benefit  of  it^-and  I  think  this  is  all 
to  the  good;  I  think  it  is  a  great  thing 
which  the  admmistration  has  done  in 
modernization  and  revision  of  the  de- 
preciation schedules— nonetheless  has 
no  assurance  that  there  Is  any  new  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  our  Government  be- 
yond the  schedule  Itself. 

In  addition,  the  schedules  which  now 
have  been  changed  to  give  a  benefit  for 
buying  new  equipment  may  be  changed 
back  again  tomorrow,  or  next  month,  or 
next  year,  to  take  away  that  benefit,  be- 
cause the  rulemaking  power  determines 
completely  what  shall  be  the  rates  of  de- 
predation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  criterion  in 
the  law  Is  contained  In  the  two  words 
"reasonable  allowance."  The  law  states 
that: 

There  shall  be  allowed  u  a  depreciation  de- 
duction a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  ex- 
hauBtlon,  wear  and  tear  (Including  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  obaoleacenoe)  of  property 
used  in  the  trade  and  business. 

And  so  forth.  I  think  It  would  be  \ise- 
ful  to  have  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
the  whole  section  167;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  incorporated  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooso 
Wb  follows: 


BSCTXON    1«T.  BBPUCUnOM 

(a)  a^ntral  ruU 

Thsrt  shall  be  allowed  as  a  depredation 
deduotlon  a  reasonable  allowanoe  (or  the 
eshauitton,  wear  and  tear  (including  a  rea- 
sonable allowanoe  for  obeoleooenoa— (1)  of 
property  used  In  the  trade  or  business,  or 
(9)  of  property  held  for  the  produotlon  of 
tnoone. 

(b)  Uh  of  c*rt9in  m^thodi  sad  ratM 

Por  taxable  years  endint  after  Deoembsr 
II,  ISM,  the  term  "reasonable  allowaaet"  as 
used  IB  subeeetlon  (a)  shall  inelude  (but 
shall  Bol  be  limited  to)  an  aUowaaee  eoa- 
puled  in  aeoordaaoe  with  regulaUoas  prt- 
acrlbed  by  tht  aeoretary  or  hta  delagsle, 
uadtr  any  of  the  following  Bfiethoda:  (1)  the 
atralght  Una  method;  (I)  tht  deellalag  bal- 
anof  method,  using  a  rats  not  exoeedlaa 
twtee  the  rate  which  would  have  toeea  used 
had  tha  aaaual  allowanoe  been  computed 
under  the  method  deeorlbed  in  paragraph 
( 1 ) ;  (!)  the  sum  of  the  yeara-diflta  meihodi 
and  (4)  any  ether  oonalatent  method  produe- 
tlve  of  an  annual  allowanoe  whleh,  when 
added  to  all  sUowanoes  for  the  period  oom- 
menoing  with  the  taxpayer's  use  of  the  prop- 
erty and  including  the  taxable  year,  does 
net,  during  tha  firat  twe-thtrda  of  the  useful 
life  of  the  property,  eseeed  the  total  of  sueh 
allowanoea  which  would  have  been  used  had 
aueh  allowaaoeo  been  computed  under  the 
method  deeorlbed  in  paragraph  (i) .  Nothing 
la  this  autaaeotlon  ahall  be  oonatrued  to  ilmtt 
or  reduce  an  allowance  otherwise  allowable 
under  auboeotlon  (a) . 


(c)  Litnitationa  on  u»e  of  certain  in«thod$ 

and  rate* 
Paragraphs  (S),  (S),and  (4)  of  subeeetlon 
(b)  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  property 
(other  than  intangible  jiroperty)  deeeribed 
in  subeeetlon  (a)  with  a  useful  life  of  8  years 
or  more — (1)  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  la  completed  after 
December  31,  1053,  and  then  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  basis  which  Is  properly  attrib- 
utable to  such  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  erection  after  December  81,  1058;  or  (8) 
acquired  after  December  Sl.  IBSS.  U  the 
original  use  of  such  property  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  oommenoes  after 
such  date. 

(d)  Agreement  a»  to  tue/iil  U/e  on  wHtoh 

depreciation  rata  U  based 

Where,  under  regulations  preeeribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  taxpayer 
and  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  have,  sfter 
the  date  of  enaotment  of  this  title.  ent#Ted 
into  an  agreement  in  writing  ipeotfleally 
dealing  with  the  useful  life  and  rate  of 
depreeiation  of  any  property;  the  rate  so 
agreed  upon  shall  be  binding  on  both  the 
taxpayer  and  the  Booretary  in  tha  ahoenee 
cf  facte  or  oiroumstanoes  not  taken  Into 
consideration  In  the  adoption  of  sueh  agree- 
ment. The  responsibility  of  establishing  the 
eaistenoe  of  such  faots  and  ciroumstanoao 
shall  rest  with  the  party  initiating  the 
modification.  Any  change  in  the 
rate  and  useful  life  specified  in  the 
ment  shall  not  be  effective  for  taxable  yoart 
before  the  taxable  year  in  which  notice  la 
writing  by  certified  mail  or  registered  maU 
U  served  by  the  party  to  the  agreement 
Initiating  such  change. 

(e)  Chainga  in  metHod 

In  the  abaence  of  an  agreement  under 
subeeetlon  (d)  containing  a  provision  to 
the  contrary,  a  taxpayer  may  at  any  time 
elect  in  aeoordanoe  with  regtOatloos  pre- 
ecrlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  to 
change  from  the  method  of  depreoiaUon 
deeorlbed  in  subeeetlon  (b)(8)  to  the 
method  deeeribed  in  auboeotlon  (b)(1). 
(/)  Baa^  for  dopreotetton 

The  basis  on  which  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear,  and  obeoleecenoe  are  to  be  allowed  in 
respect  of  any  property  shall  bo  the  ad- 
justed basU  provided  in  section  1011  for 
the  purpoee  of  determining  the  gain  on  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  property. 

(9)  Lif  twnanU  and  b«n«/loi«H««  of  tntsts 
and  nHtu 

m  the  case  of  property  hold  by  one  person 
for  life  with  remainder  to  another  poroon. 
the  deduction  ahaU  bo  computed  as  if  the 
life  tenant  wore  the  abooluto  owner  of  the 
property  and  shall  bo  allowed  to  the  life 
tenant.  Zn  the  case  of  property  hold  Ut 
trust,  the  allowable  deduotlon  ahall  bo  ap- 
portioned between  the  inoooM  bonoftelartea 
and  the  trustee  in  oeoerdanoo  with  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  instnimont  oroating 
the  trust,  or.  in  the  aboonoo  of  suoh  provl- 
alona.  on  the  baala  of  the  trual  laeemo  sl- 
looahlo  to  oaeh.  In  the  eaaa  of  an  ealsia, 
the  allowaMo  doduetioa  ahall  bo  apportteoed 
between  the  ootato  and  the  hoire.  logatooo. 
and  dovlaoos  on  the  basis  of  the  IneeoM  of 
the  Ntato  allooablo  to  oaeh. 

(H)  Pepfedsttoa  of  <mpfo»emoiit«  la  IHo 
COM  0/  fiiliiof.  ole. 

For  Additional  rule  appUoablo  to  dopreel- 
ation  of  improvements  in  the  eaaae  of  aaiaee, 
oil  and  gas  wells,  other  natural  deports,  aad 
timber,  see  section  til.  (Aug.  le.  1M4.  •:«• 
ajn..  o4.t..  eh.  TM,  MA  ttal.  11:  iept.  •. 
19BI,  Publlo  Uw  gg-Mi.  title  I.  eee.  N(b), 
TSiut.iaei.) 

Amitmiim»%U 
ilftt-auboootion  (d)  amended  by  PubUe 
uw  iS-Mfl,  which  inoortod  •'eortlfted  mall 
or '  preooding  "roglstorod  saaU". 
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Am«ndin*nt  of  lubMOtlon  (d)  by  Public 
Xaw  M-sae  M  appUoabto  M  malllnf  oeourred 
after  Septambw  2.  1068.  aae  MCtioa  80  (d) 
of  PubUiO  Law  85-666.  Mt  out  aa  a  note  under 
McUcn  750a  of  thU  Utle. 

CroM  references 

Adjusted  grosa  Income  as  gross  Income 
minus,  atnowg  others,  depreciation  deduc- 
tion, see  section  62  of  tbls  title. 

Allowance  of  deduction  for  depletion,  see 
section  611  of  this  tiUe. 

Capital  ezpenditurw  not  deductible,  see 
secUon  263  of  this  title. 

Depreciation — Adjustments  to  basis  for  de- 
termining gain  or  loss,  see  section  1016  of 
this  titl«;  allocation  among  partnara.  aee  aac- 
tlon  704  of  tbU  UUa:  aUowad  bafora  1952, 
alaotion  in  raapaot  of,  aaa  aaotlon  1020  of  thia 
title:  oonsoUdated  returns,  see  section  1715 
of  this  title:  development  expenses,  see  sec- 
tion eie  of  this  Utla;  aaUtaa  or  truau,  aaa 
aaotlon  648  of  thla  titla;  axi>loration  axpanaaa, 
aaa  aaotlon  618  of  thla  tltla;  paymanta  to  an- 
oouraga  exploration,  development  and  min- 
ing for  defense  purposes,  see  section  621  of 
this  title:  property  used  in  trade  or  business 
aa  property  aubjact  to  dapraciation  allow- 
anoa.  aaa  aactlon  1231  of  thia  tltla:  undivided 
intareat  in  property  contributed  to  partner- 
ship, see  section  704  of  this  UUe. 

TaJcable  year  deductions  to  be  taken,  see 
secUon  461  of  this  title. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  very  useful  11  there  could  be  developed 
some  new  statutory  approach  and  some 
new  statutory  direction  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  in  that  re- 
gard. For  example,  one  of  the  great 
matters  to  which  Is  attributed  the  ex- 
traordinary recovery  of  Germany  is  this. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
th«  rwovery  waa  quite  the  miraole  which 
It  la  represented  to  be.  The  f  aot  is.  l\rat, 
that  the  Qermana  were  reoovering  from 
Uteral  prostration  in  terms  of  the 
daatnietlon  of  their  country.  X  think 
quite  daaervediy  under  the  oircumatanoea 
of  WorM  War  II.  Second,  they  are  a 
hard  working  people,  an  extraordinarily 
hard  working  peoi^e,  accustomed  to  labor 
•tandarda  very  difftrtnt  from  our  own. 
Third,  and  perhaps  determinative,  they 
had  no  defense  expenditures,  sin<)e  they 
were  being  defended  by  us  and  our  allies. 
Hence,  they  did  not  have  the  enormous 
drain  on  Uieir  economy  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  equivalent  of  a  $50  bil- 
lion defense  bill  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  phenomenal 
recovery,  and  it  was  attributed  very 
heavily  to  their  depreciation  policies, 
which  were  extremely  liberal  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  equipment,  where  as 
much  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  cost 
could  be  charged  off  in  the  first  3^ar. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
Swedish  method,  by  which  the  pur- 
chasers of  equipment  can  take  their  own 
choice  as  to  how  quickly  they  can  charge 
the  equipment  off  to  depreciation,  the 
tax  collector  feeling  that  the  sooner  it 
is  charged  off,  the  sooner  there  will  be 
charged  a  tax  on  earnings. 

I  feel  a  change  in  the  statutoiy  base 
of  depreciation  is  necessary,  notwith- 
standing the  welcome  revision  of  the 
depreciation  schedules,  which  also  could 
be  a  constructive  contribution  which 
could  come  from  the  Oovemment, 


Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  wtt  have 
to  make  even  greater  efforts  than  we 
have  yet  made  to  expand  foreign  Itrade. 
This  is  quite  apart  from  the  e]qt>ected 
new  trade  expansion  bill.  It  set)ns  to 
me,  for  example,  that  we  should  under- 
take prompt  action  to  revise,  to  Jbnple- 
ment,  and  to  upgrade  even  furthler  the 
export  credit  guarantee  program  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  so  that  it  caii  serve 
the  needs  of  smaller  businesses,  which 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  pxport 
expansion. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  again  [to  re- 
fer to  our  splendid  hearings  of  this 
morning.  I  hope  my  coUeagu^  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmiriI  found  them 
to  be  as  tremendously  interesting  as  I 
did.    He  was  present,  aa  I  was. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  demonstrated  three  tihings: 
First,  that  the  growth  of  the  U.SJ  econ- 
omy at  the  normal  rate  of  3  perQ4nt  per 
annum  is  Inadequate,  not  becauae  it  is 
organically  inadequate,  but  because  it 
is  inadequate  to  the  internatioijal  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  Th^  point 
is  that,  being  responsible,  as  We  now 
are,  in  a  very  heavy  way  for  tlje  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  whole  freei  world, 
we  have  to  provide  far  more  expansion 
and  growth  than  was  necessary  before, 
when  we  did  not  have  to  carry  thjat  ma- 
jor responsibility.  That  is  evidenced  by 
our  military  expenditures  and  py  our 
aid  expenditures.  We  have  a  re$ponsl- 
billty  for  a  stable  currency,  sitlce  the 
dollar  has  succeeded  the  pound  as  the 
standard  currency  of  the  work).  We 
also  have  responsibility  as  to  thtj  main- 
tentuice  of  the  whole  economy,  any  weak- 
ening of  which  immediately  haai  reper- 
cussions on  all  mankind,  wherever 
mankind  may  be  located  in  U^e  free 
world.    That  ia  point  one. 

The  second  point  is  that  thea^  Ideaa, 
which  I  started  to  enunciate  whth  I  be- 
gan these  remarks,  with  respect  tjo  labor 
on  the  one  hand  and  manaReitirnt  on 
the  other  hand,  as  to  what  is  needed 
to  reassure  our  economy,  are  not  Irrec- 
oncilable. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  must  build  up 
consumption  in  our  own  country.  There 
are  many  areas  in  which  we  ari  back- 
ward. Education  is  a  very  marked  one. 
There  are  certainly  some  phases  of  the 
youth  opportunities  bill  which  sbpuld  be 
passed.  It  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  splendid  economists  Who  ap- 
peared this  morning,  that  we  are  [lagging 
in  youth  oiHwrtunlty  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment in  the  whole  economy. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  notwithstanding  a 
fine  record  on  construction,  we  ;^re  still 
far  behind  in  terms  of  what  wi  ought 
to  have  in  respect  to  decent,  saf^.  sani- 
tary, pleasant  accommodations  at  homes 
for  the  American  people,  and  that  enor- 
mous progress  can  be  made  aloeig  those 
lines. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  for  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  or  acy  other 
measure,  people  who  are  older  do  not 
have  medical  care  consonant  with  the 
opportunities  for  longer  life  wluch  are 
now  available,  through  the  brilliaint  suc- 
cesses of  medicine,  and  that  thl^  is  at- 


tributable to  economic  reasona.  Thla 
is  something  which  really  should  hurt 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  intolerable  in  our 
society  that  we  should  allow  people  to 
die  sooner  than  they  should  or  to  be- 
come ill  merely  because  they  do  not 
have  the  means  and  we  do  not  have  the 
wit  to  develop  an  organization  to  deal 
with  that  problem.  That  is  one  aspect 
of  the  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  the 
idea  that  greater  profits  would  encour- 
age greater  Investment  and  greater  en- 
terprise on  the  part  of  business  is  also 
valid.  But  greater  profits,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  not  necessarily  come  from  higher 
prices.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the 
American  mass  production  system  ia 
precisely  to  the  contrary.  Prices  have 
been  reduced,  and  luxuriea  have  been 
brought  within  the  meana  of  everyone. 
One  of  the  most  striking  examples  ia 
the  small  motorboat.  which  has  become 
very  accessible  to  the  most  modest 
American  family,  and  has  made  the 
yacht  completely  obsolescent.  That  la 
a  good  thing,  Mr.  President,  in  terms 
of  progress  and  the  satisfaction  which 
our  citizens  derive  from  their  country. 
There  are  great  possibilities  in  respect 
to  broadening  markets,  both  in  numbers 
of  people  and  in  areas.  A  great  possi- 
bility exists  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  where  we  have  made  such  prog- 
ress in  regard  to  the  standard  of  living, 
but  also  abroad,  where  there  is  a  market 
of  unfathomable  consequence  to  the  de- 
velopment of  American  and  free  world 
industry  generally. 

We  know,  considering  the  absence  of 
needed  technical  assistance  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  adequately  put  the 
private  enterprise  system  into  the  whole 
development  of  oversea  areas  which 
need  development,  that  there  are  many 
techniques  of  technical  aaslatanoe  from 
private  Industry  which  would  make  our 
technical  aaalstanoe  acUvlUea  in  tovem- 
ment,  In  the  United  Nations,  and  in  the 
Peace  Corpa  look  picayune,  conaid»rii\g 
the  potential  of  Industry,  Those  have 
not  t>egun  to  l>e  implemented  or  ex- 
ploited. 

Our  concepts  of  credit  are  primitive. 
almost,  in  their  attitude  toward  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  world  development. 
We  are  still  talking  in  terms  of  10-  or 
20 -year  credits,  when  probably  the 
world  needs  50-year  credits,  provided 
they  are  substructured  with  proper 
assurances — let  us  say  an  investment 
code  or  other  document — for  Investment, 
when  finally  made.  This  is  the  kind  of 
enterprise  which  we  have  the  right  to 
expect  from  a  dynamic  American  ad- 
ministration, whatever  may  l>e  its  party, 
with  Its  eye  on  the  ball — which  is  the 
development  and  peace  in  the  world. 

Finally,  it  has  become  almost  a  tragic 
axiom  that  American  industry  is  not 
only  undermachined,  in  terms  of  mod- 
em machinery,  but  also  dangerously 
obsolescent,  and  is  getting  more  so  every 
day.  We  must  work  out — and  again  we 
must  have  the  wit  to  do  it — techniques 
which  will  automate  American  business 
and  enable  it  to  compete  with  any  busi- 
ness in  the  world,  at  the  same  time  not 
taking  the  toll  out  of  the  backs  of  the 
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workers,  who  should  not  bear  it.  There 
ia  no  reaaon  why  they  ahould,  in  our  ao- 
ciety. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  avenues 
and  aspects  In  which  the  greatest  po- 
tential exists  for  our  country,  which  are 
the  challengea  to  the  kind  of  leadership 
I  have  described.  Taken  within  that 
frame  of  reference,  Mr.  President,  an 
incentive  tax  cut.  In  my  opinion,  la 
needed.  I  support  one,  to  take  effect 
sometime  before  January  1,  1063. 
Therefore,  the  bill  ahould  be  paaaed  Ui 
this  session  of  Consrreas. 

However,  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  consider  that  a  panacea  or  a  guaran- 
teed cui«-all  for  our  economic  dangera. 
It  la  orUy  one  element  in  a  required  co- 
hesive program. 

An  inoentlve  tax  cut  is  not  Just  an- 
other way  to  achieve  deficit  financing; 
rather,  we  need  a  structural  tax  change 
to  encourage  Uivestment  riak  aitd  con- 
sumption in  major  items  such  as  new 
equipmont,  hard  goods,  and  construction. 
It  should : 

First.  Give  business  the  incentive  to 
invest  more  in  plant  modernization  and 
product  iimovatlon. 

Second.  Strengthen  the  weakest  sec- 
tors of  demand  in  our  economy — that  of 
the  lowest  Income  groups. 

I  do  not  know  that  too  many  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  even  those  who  have 
a  net  income  per  year  of  $2,000  or  leas 
are  also  paying  a  basic  20-percent  income 
tax  rate. 

Third.  Restore  the  rewards  for  indi- 
vidual entrepreneurial  and  Investment 
risk. 

Fourth.  Prepare  the  base  upon  which 
sound  expectationa  of  relatively  perma- 
nent future  tax  polioiea  can  be  built  by 
buaineaa  and  the  conaumtng  public, 

m  oariTtng  out  theae  prUidplaa,  aa 
incentive  tax  out  ahould  bt  taliorod  to 
coat  about  US  biUlon  In  revanuo— in- 
cluding tlie  II  bilUon  eatimated  ooat  of 
the  reviard  mveatment  credit  provlaion 
in  the  tax  bill  about  to  bt  rtportad  to 
the  8enat«>,  If  one  adda  to  thia  the  tati- 
mated  11.:)  billion  coat  of  the  new  equip- 
ment  depreciation  aohedulea,  the  total 
tax  cut  would  come  to  about  17  bilUoa. 
I  propoHe  the  following  guidelinea  for 
such  a  tax  program : 

First.  EUmlnato  all  Income  taxes  of 
those  earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 
This  would  involve  a  Federal  revenue 
loss  of  alxiut  $500  million. 

Second.  Reduce  the  burden  of  other 
taxpayers,  with  emphasis  on  those  earn- 
ing between  $2,000  and  $5,000  annually, 
to  the  extent  of  about  $2.7  billion  in 
revenue. 

Third.  Reduce  the  maximum  tax  on 
the  top  personal  inc<Hne  brackets  from 
the  present  91  percent  to  65  percent. 
This  would  account  for  a  loss  of  $300 
million  in  revenue. 

Fourth  Lower  the  corporate  income 
tax  from  the  present  52  percent  to  50 
percent,  thus  incurring  a  revenue  loss  of 
alx>ut  $1  billion.  By  putting  a  statutory 
base  under  the  recently  issued  depreda- 
tion sch(!dules  and  adding  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  in  effect  an  Incentive 
tax  cut  of  $3.5  billion  for  business  would 
be  established. 


Mr.  President,  I  make  two  obeerva- 
tlona  on  the  tax-cutting  program  I  have 
Juat  laid  out.  Firat,  it  demooatratea 
what  we  mean  by  "using  our  heads." 

For  example,  it  would  be  possible  to 
eliminate  the  income  taxes  of  those  who 
are  earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year  by 
accepting  a  revenue  loss  of  only  $500 
million.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
possible  to  answer  another  group  of  seri- 
ous complaints  by  eliminating  the  91 
percent  and  65  percent  brackets  and  suf- 
fertng  a  revenue  loss  of  $300  million. 

With  a  tax  take  of  approximately  $76 
billion  to  $78  billion  a  year,  those  would 
be  pretty  minor  losses  compared  with 
the  great  burst  of  aatiafaction  to  thoae 
in  the  lowest  and  highest  income  levels 
in  the  community. 

As  to  corporate  income  taxes,  I  know 
that  there  haa  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  reducUig  corporate  Income  taxea 
from  52  percent  to  47  percent.  In  my 
view  it  is  unnecessary.  What  we  are 
seeking  to  do  is  to  give  business  en- 
couragement. We  can  give  it  the  neces- 
sary encouragement  without  accepting 
the  additional  revenue  loss  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion. We  would  give  it  the  two-point  tax 
break,  which  would  take  $1  billion.  We 
would  have  a  right  to  add  to  that  the 
already-taken  reduction  in  taxes  at- 
tributable to  the  new  depreciation 
schedules,  as  well  as  the  contemplated 
income  tax  credit  which  would  give  busi- 
ness an  aggregate  tax  break  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion. That  is  appreciable  and,  in  my 
opinion,  all  we  would  need  to  do. 

That  would  be  my  program  for  gov- 
ernment, providing  not  only  a  tax  cut, 
but  an  incentive  tax  cut.  and  the  other 
actions  which  I  have  described. 

Labor  haa  a  v«ry  important  role  to 
play  Ui  thia  connecUon.  With  rtapect 
to  labor,  it  aeoma  to  me  the  daaliabli 
point  ia  to  aaoure  cooperation  to  af- 
fectuato  automation  and  rtmaehtntai  of 
the  U,8,  tnduatirtal  plant  without  taktnt 
It  out  of  the  backa  of  American  labor, 
Buch  action  would  Involvt— 

First  The  development  of  methoda 
for  adjuatment  aaalatance  and  retraining 
80  that  workers  do  not  aufter  from  Job 
ahtfta  due  to  two  factora;  namely,  the 
factor  of  being  relieved  of  work  tempo- 
rarily because  of  automation,  and  the 
need  for  retraining.  I  would  be  gener- 
ous in  that  regard.  I  think  we  can  well 
afford  to  be  generous,  as  any  businesa- 
man  will  sUte.  When  we  have  a  one- 
shot  expense — that  is,  one  which  occurs 
but  once — when  related  to  a  continuous 
economy  which  goes  on  and  on,  no  mat- 
ter what  is  paid,  it  is  within  the  rea- 
sonable boimds  of  business  Judgment. 
It  always  works  out  to  be  cheaper  than 
haggling  about  the  one-shot  initial  cost. 
That  is  one  of  ttie  lessons  of  business 
management  which  I  think  we  should 
learn  with  respect  to  the  need  for  auto- 
mation. 

Second.  I  think  labor  should  support 
proposed  legislation  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  strikes  which  bring  about 
nationwide  economic  paralysis,  or  en- 
danger public  health,  safety,  or  the 
national  interest.  This  legislation  is 
necessary,  smce  the  tenets  of  the  Taft- 


Hartley  law,  devlaed  for  that  puzpoae, 
are  demonstrably  inadequate. 

There  are  many  wasrs  in  which  that 
can  be  done.  Tbey  range  all  the  way 
from  my  suggestion  for  seizure  and  oper- 
ation  to  the  extent  required  by  the  na- 
tional health  and  aafety.  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNKONST],  with  relation  to  the 
strike  which  affects  one  of  our  great 
airlines  now,  and  which  would  apply  to 
labor  generally  what  in  my  opinion  would 
amount  to  the  mandatory  arbitration 
provisioivs  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  ground  the 
Congress  chooses,  I  think  It  ia  greatly  In 
the  intorest  of  labor  and  In  the  Interaat 
of  stimulating  the  economy  to  arrive  at 
some  basis  for  legislation  which  would 
assure  the  American  buaineaa  world  that 
an  irreconcilable  labor  o<mfUct  doea  not 
mean  that  everything  atc^ia. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  wlU 
tlie  Senator  yield  ^ 
Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAU8CHB.  I  wiah  to  comment 
on  the  laat  thoughta  expreaaed  hf  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  agree  with 
what  he  has  said.  My  hope  is  that 
hearings  will  be  started  on  the  bill  which 
would  require  mandatory  arbitration  of 
labor-management  disputes  in  commer- 
cial enterprises  engaged  \n  carrying  the 
public.  My  fear  la  that  while  we  are 
talking  about  action  now,  when  the  strike 
is  ended,  we  may  forget  the  need  to  enact 
legislation  on  this  vital  subject 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Prealdent,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  I  might  not  agree  on 
the  apecific  legialatlon  needed.  Reknowa 
how  much  I  reapect  hia  viewa  and  my 
affection  for  him  ptraonally.  But  ear- 
tainly  we  do  agree  and  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  my  colleague  make  the  atatto 
ment  he  did— upon  the  need  for  a  btttar 
approach  than  wt  han. 

When  I  waa  a  Mtmbar  of  the  Nouaa 
of  Rtproaantatlvea  atvoral  yaart  ago,  X 
waa  one  of  the  few  Mombart  of  sky  party 
who  voted  agalnat  the  Tatt-RarUty  blU, 
It  waa  a  aubjtet  of  iraat  intaroit  lo  At 
that  one  of  the  raaaona  which  X  gave  for 
my  vote  waa  quite  surprialBg  to  iMSt 
people.  That  reaaon  waa  that  the  pro- 
vlaiona  to  deal  with  national  paralyalB 
atrikea  in  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  wart  an- 
tlrely  inadequate.  Labor  thought  the 
provisions  were  too  strong  in  aome  re- 
spects. Probably  they  were.  I  did,  too. 
But  in  some  respecte  the  bill  waa  much 
too  weak,  and  the  provision  to  which  we 
have  referred  was  one  of  than.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  waited  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  in  order  to  tighten  up  on 
that  issue,  both  in  the  interest  of  labor 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  view  has  been 
that  with  relation  to  public  utilities, 
rates  are  regulated  and  a  different  rule 
is  justified  from  that  which  normally  ap- 
plies to  industry  in  general  with  respect 
to  labor-management  disputes.  Under 
existing  law  we  are  without  any  means 
to  cope  with  the  paralysis  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  strike  on  the  two  air- 
lines which  have  been  licensed  by  the 
Government  to  operate.  Rates  are  con- 
trolled, and  sometimes  the  lines  are  sub- 
sidized.    I  feel  that  some  measure  Is 
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necessary  to  stop  the  recurrence  of  that 
type  of  problem.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  very 
pertinent  observation. 

The  third  helpful  thing  that  I  think 
labor  could  do  in  the  situation  would  be 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  any  vestiges  of 
bias  and  discrimination  in  apprentice- 
ship programs,  hiring  opportunities,  or 
union  memberstxip. 

It  seems  to  be  that  that  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  labor,  which  is  liberal  in 
its  views  as  to  the  relations  between  peo- 
ple of  different  races,  creeds,  and  color. 
I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  availed 
of.    I  think  labor  could  be  greatly  help- 
ful In  giving  even  a  stronger  basis  for 
the  econ(xnic  prosperity  of  our  country. 
If    the    President    will    activate    the 
mechanism  to  carry  out  the  public  in- 
terest in  wage  and  salary  negotiations — 
as  he  said  he  would;  I  think  that  is  a 
very  constructive  point — and  couple  this 
with  the  advisory  guidelines  laid  down 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  program  which  I  have  promulgated 
here,  then  I  am  confident  we  will  have 
an  adequate  program  to  stabilize  wages 
and  salaries  and  help  our  sluggish  econ- 
amj  on  the  road  to  progress. 

What  about  management?  I  think 
the  President  would  find  that  Presiden- 
tial leadership  in  that  area  would  pay 
him  much  more  handsome  dividends 
than  he  has  had  in  that  tu^a  so  far.  In 
respect  of  management  I  advocate  the 
following: 

First.  Acceptance  of  the  responsibility 
for  lessening  the  impact  of  technological 
change  through  open  reporting  to  em- 
ployees, adequate  leadtime,  adequate  ad- 
justment assistance,  within  the  means  of 
particular  companies,  and  worker  re- 
training; Uberal — I  emphasize  the  word 
"liberal" — severance  pay  and  the  use  of 
early  retirement  mechanisms;  also  work- 
ing with  employee  representatives  to 
meet  individual  problems;  assigning  to 
workers  displaced  'by  automation  of 
priorities  for  new  Job  placement,  coordi- 
nating closely  with  public  employment 
services;  and  timing  changes  to  cushion 
potential  layoffs  with  the  expansion  of 
operations  and  normal  Job  attrition. 

Second.  Management  can  give  full  and 
effective  participation  in  the  programs  of 
foreign  aid  and  trade  through  the  in- 
vestment of  capital,  manpower,  and 
technical  skills.  I  interject  at  that  point 
to  say  that  in  the  cotirse  of  my  congres- 
sional career  I  have  been  responsible  for 
ft  great  majority  of  the  private  enterprise 
amendments  to  foreign  aid  bills. 

X  have  not  yet  seen  business  knocking 
down  the  door  of  the  Qovemment  to 
break  In.  I  call  attention  to  it  as  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Oovemment 
should  enlist  business  in  its  own  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace,  since 
that  If  our  objective.  The  first  time  I 
have  seen  business  moring  in  this  re- 
gard is  in  the  activities  attributable  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  we  en- 
couraged here  by  an  amendment  which 
win  give  the  agency  called  Comap,  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  some  re- 
sources and  some  personnel.  That  is  a 
fine  thing.  However  we^have  not  even 
begrm  to  exploit  these  possibilities. 
Much  as  I  wish  to  encourage  Govern- 


ment to  open  the  door,  I  believe  that  at 
the  same  time  we  ought  to  insist  or)|busi- 
ness  knocking  on  the  door  very  \p\x6\y 
and  clearly. 

Third.  Establishment  of  a  permanent 
mechanism  through  which  privatit  sec- 
tor economic  decisions  and  govemn^ental 
policies  can  be  coordinated. 

I  have  myself  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Peace  Production  Board.  The 
President  has  sponsored  his  Labor-f^an- 
agement  Advisory  Council.  Whate|ver  it 
may  be  technically,  certainly  it  is  sjgreed 
that  coordination  is  essential.  Business 
must  get  over  its  fear  of  working]  with 
Government,  and  Government  mut|;  help 
business  get  over  its  fear  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth.  A  major  effort  to  eliminate 
job   and   training    discrimination  •  [based 

on  race,  creed,  color,  age,  or  sex. 

The  challenge  before  the  private  sec- 
tor and  the  Government  in  terms  tl  our 
international  and  domestic  economic 
positions  is  great.  It  can  only  be  re- 
solved through  an  adjustment  of  atjtitude 
and  practices  on  the  part  of  bothf. 

I  conclude  with  this  observatioa: 

The  crabwise  movement  of  Ameiican 
economy  perhaps  may  best  be  shof^n  by 
a  comparison  with  that  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  The  tpnited 
States  still  accounts  for  more  thaifi  one- 
half  of  the  free  world's  annual  pif educ- 
tion and  still  commands  a  gross  nuitional 
product  nearly  three  times  greater  than 
the  European  Economic  Community's. 
But  economic  power  does  not  reriide  in 
sheer  weight  alone.  It  resides  in  the 
kind  of  forward  thrust  which  ©an  be 
clearly  demonstrated  by  some  basic 
statistics  in  constant  1954  doUarSj  about 
the  EEC  but  cannot  be  similarly  demon- 
strated about  us.  Between  195^  and 
1961  the  members  of  the  EEC  increased 
their  annual  gross  national  product  91 
percent  faster  than  the  United  States. 
During  the  1954-60  period  EBp  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  goods  and  services 
increased  80  percent  faster  thac^  U.S. 
trade— so  that  by  1960  EEC  trjide  in 
goods  and  services  stood  at  $84  billion 
annually  as  compared  to  $49  biiyon  for 
the  United  States. 

The  key  to  our  appreciation  of  what 
is  happening,  however,  resides  in  this: 
since  1954  U.S.  expenditures  fcjr  new 
producers'  durable  equipment  under- 
went some  severe  fluctuations,  bi^t  were 
at  a  level  of  $22.7  billion  in  1960,  Sis  com- 
pared to  $20.8  billion  In  1954. 

That  was  hardly  any  advance]  at  all 
in  that  period  of  tremendous  interna- 
tional growth.  Let  us  contrast  that 
with  what  took  place  in  the  European 
Economic  Community.  Such  e)|pcndl- 
tures  increased  over  this  period^  rising 
by  66  percent  to  $18  billion  annually  in 
1960. 

So   that,   notwithstanding   tl 
tively  smaller  size  of  their  eco 
something  like  one-half  of  ou 
nonetheless  have  improved  thel 
tlon  so  that  they  are  very  close 
their  expenditures  in  reequippi: 
mation,  and  new  equipment. 
inary  estimates  for  1961  show 
Inution  of  the  widening  gap  in 
in  trade  and  production  betwi 
United  States  and  the  Europef^  Eco- 
nomic Community. 


Our  antitrust  laws,  our  tax  structure, 
and  our  industrial  plant  have  been  aging 
for  half  a  century.  Seventeen  years  ago 
they  still  sufficed  to  catapult  this  Na- 
tion through  the  vacuum  of  world  de- 
struction after  the  Second  World  War, 
to  unprecedented  heights  of  prosperity. 
But,  for  too  long,  these  heights  isolated 
us  from  the  surging  reality  of  progress 
gathering  strength  in  the  very  nations 
we  taught  and  aided.  Now  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  time  demand  a  reappraisal  of 
our  laws  and  a  rapid  renewal  of  our 
plant,  for,  to  a  shocking  degree,  the 
United  States  has  lost  the  mastery  of 
using  the  genius  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  to  achieve  national  goals. 

In  all  of  these  areas  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  our  erstwhile  pupils  in  the 
European  Common  Market.     We  should 

look  into  why  in  the  EEC  business  ex- 
penditures for  new  producers'  durable 
goods  have  steadily  risen  to  10  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  while 
in  the  United  States  they  have  dropped 
to  less  than  half  that  rate. 

Directly  related  to  success  in  economic 
expansion  is  a  required,  active  effort  by 
the  U.S.  private  sector  at  the  re- 
quest of  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent,  to  throw  its 
tremendous  potential  of  capital  and 
skills  into  the  economic  development  of 
the  free  world.  Demand  for  manu- 
factured goods  as  well  as  for  food  prod- 
ucts which  the  U.S.  economy  produces 
so  abundantly  is  a  direct  factor  in  the 
living  standards  of  the  purchasers.  The 
per  capita  income  of  the  more  than  1 
billion  chronically  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  now  taking  some  $6  billion  of 
U.S.  exports,  varies  between  5  and  10 
percent  of  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe.  The  lat- 
ter now  also  take  about  $6  billion  of  our 
exports.  Thus,  the  potential  inherent 
in  rising  living  standards  among  the  less 
developed  countries  is  clear.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  American  businessman 
and  worker  pull  together  in  the  crea- 
tion of  an  economy  which  will  produce 
goods  of  a  quality  and  at  a  price  able 
to  sustain  demand  at  home  and  abroad. 
Only  this  kind  of  production  can  sup- 
port the  free  world  leadership  position 
of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  give  our  private  sector  the  op- 
portunity to  work  and  the  freedom  to 
breathe.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
long  before  our  endemic  vmemployment 
problem  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
our  competitive  abilities  reach  into  the 
markets  of  the  world,  restoring  the  eco- 
nomic momentum  which  had  swept  the 
United  States  into  its  position  of  peace 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

I  look  toward  the  inspired  leadership 
of  the  President  in  that  direction. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVIT8,    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  made  an 
unusual,  praiseworthy,  and  brilliant 
analysis  of  our  economy.  We  have  too 
few  speeches  of  this  caliber,  of  ttiis 
breadth,  and  of  this  sweep.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendously useful  contribution  to  the 
Senate  that  a  man  of  the  outstanding 
attainment  and  intelligence  and  tmder- 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
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should  participate  in  a  discussion  of  this 
subject 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  5  years,  and  on  few  occasions  have 
Senators  undertaken  to  make  an  overall 
appraisal  of  our  economy;  not  in  bits 
and  pieces,  but  an  overall  appraisal,  and 
not  only  with  criticism,  but  also  a  state- 
ment of  serious  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions. Therefore,  this  is  indeed  a  very 
fine  speecli  which  the  Senator  f  nxn  New 
York  has  delivered.  I  should  like  to  raise 
certain  questions,  but  I  hope  the  Senator 
understands  that  I  am  perfectly  sincere 
In  what  I  say  about  the  quality  of  his 

Mr.  'jAMTTQ.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  interrupt  at  this  point,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  it  would  not  be  Senator 
PROXMiaE,  of  Wisconsin.  If  he  did  not 
have  some  points  of  his  own  to  make. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Senator  Irom.  New  York  spoke  about 
the  erosion  of  confidence  in  President 
Kennedy,  which,  he  feels,  is  a  very  serious 
economic  problem  throughout  our  coun- 
try. I  have  been  critical  of  the  President 
on  occasion  with  respect  to  some  of  his 
policies,  but  I  honestly  cannot  accept  the 
statement  at  all  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  feel  that  President  Ken- 
nedy is  not  only  popular,  but  that  our 
people  ha^'e  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
understan-ding  and  intelligence,  and 
willingnea-}  to  take  advice.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator  from  New  York  in- 
dicate some  Instances  which  demonstrate 
this  lack  of  confidence.  I  would  cer- 
tainly challenge  him  if  he  said  that  the 
stock  market  is  such  an  indication.  If 
that  is  not  it,  where  is  there  any  indica- 
tion of  wliat  the  Senator  has  said  with 
respect  to  the  President? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  When  the  Senator  says 
the  people  have  lost  confidence  in  the 
President,  I  think  that  statement  would 
defy  the  experts.  In  the  sense  Uiat  the 
surveys  all  show  that  although  there  has 
been  some  percentage  diminution  in  the 
amoimt  of  support  he  can  coimt  on  from 
the  people,  the  amotmt  Is  still  very  sub- 
stantial— I  think  it  is  well  over  two- 
thirds.  It  is  not  79  percent:  it  could  be 
69  percent;  but  the  percents^e  is  still 
very-  large. 

I  was  talking  about  the  erosion  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  those  who  make 
the  economy  tick  in  terms  of  manage- 
ment, and  in  tenns  of  Investment.  I 
think  the  best  evidence  of  that,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  bear  with 
me,  is  the  generally  endemic  feeling  that 
is  reflected,  and  as  recently  as  this  morn- 
ing. There  was  a  pattern  of  economic 
thinking,  right  across  the  board.  In- 
terestingly, they  sat  almost  from  left  to 
right  as  they  faced  us.  first  those  repre- 
senting labor,  then  the  academic  peo- 
ple—two of  them — and  then  the  man- 
agement man.  Everyone  of  them  agreed 
that  there  was  a  xeal  sense  of  uneasiness 
in  the  eountry,  whatever  the  indices 
showed;  a  feeling  that  we  were  facing 
every  session. 

Second,  I  think  the  President  himself 
has  indicated  his  feeling  on  that  score 
by  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  casting 
about  for  a  decision  on  the  question  of  a 
tax  cut,  and  the  fact  that  he  himself 
said,  "Well,  we  are  worried,  too.  We  will 
see  what  the  Indices  show  for  July"- 


currently  as  that.  I  think  that  Js  calcu- 
lated to  reflect  what  he  himself  detects; 
namely,  a  spirit  of  uneasiness  through- 
out the  country. 

Finally,  I  think  It  is  true  that  the 
indices  did  not  reflect  what  was  expected 
by  the  President's  own  advisers.  For 
example,  the  gross  national  product 
figure  is  disappointing,  and  they  admit 
it.  Again,  that  Is  a  very  Important  con- 
firmation of  the  feelings  of  those  who 
have  had  uneasiness. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  unused  capacity  in  the  coun- 
try, which  shows  that  there  is  a  lag  in 
demand  compared  with  the  anticipation 
of  business,  considering  the  increase  in 
our  population  and  the  expectation  of 
demand  to  be  built  up  in  order  to  meet 
the  anticipated  demand. 

Finally,  and  very  importantly,  there  is 
uneasiness  abroad.  We  are  a  world 
country.  We  are  no  longer  an  insulated 
nation.  We  have  had  a  run  on  gold.  We 
have  very  materially  lost  reserves.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  that.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  afraid  of  it. 
Neither  of  us  feels  that  the  loss  of  gold  Is 
too  Important.  I  cite  that  factor  only  as 
a  thermometer  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
world  as  to  our  economic  condition.  I 
think  there  is  a  note  of  xmeasiness 
throughout  the  world  as  to  our  economic 
condition,  which  Is  reflected  by  the  gold 
situation  and  by  the  fact  that  our  do- 
mestic condition  has  not  attracted  a 
return  of  funds  here,  whether  it  is  due  to 
interest  rates  or  some  other  cause. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  paid  lower 
Interest  rates  for  a  long  time  and  that 
we  had  no  difficulty  retaining  short-term 
funds  In  this  country  because  of  the  su- 
perior security  which  people  all  over  the 
world,  who  had  money  to  move  around, 
saw  in  the  United  States. 

Now  it  is  said  that  we  are  competitive 
In  the  world  and  what  is  happening  in- 
dicates it  more  and  more.  Our  security 
factor  has  absolutely  diminished  in  Its 
Importance  In  terms  of  those  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  shift  funds  from  one 
place  to  another  in  the  world.  That  no 
longer  compensates  for  lower  interest 
rates. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  himself  is  an  economist  and  an  elo- 
quent spokesman  for  lower  Interest  rates, 
realizes  that  in  a  developing  world  the 
cost  of  money  must  go  down.  I  coiild  not 
agree  more  with  the  Senator  than  in 
that  view.  I  should  have  said  that  myself 
when  I  spoke  of  new  concepts  of  credit. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  him- 
self will  see  the  significance  of  the  secu- 
rity factor  in  sectuing  lower  mterest 
rates. 

It  U  rather  to  be  deprecated  that,  as 
we  stand  today,  we  must  compete  in  in- 
terest rates.  So  the  security  factor  Is  no 
longer  what  It  used  to  be. 

Right  off  the  top  of  my  head,  since  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  asked  me  a 
challenging  question,  those  arc  at  least 
some  of  the  specifics  which  back  up  my 
own  assertion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  answer 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  suggests 
that  the  alleged  lack  of  confidence  Is  be- 
cause we  have  had  a  dlmmutlon  In  the 
expansion  of  the  economy;  it  Is  beeatise 
the  gross  national  product  is  not  increas- 


ing at  qiilte  the  rapid  rate  which  the 
Council  of  Eo(momic  Advisers  expected 
and  on  which  they  predicated  their  hope, 
but  the  f  alloff  in  the  economy  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
President,  at  least  the  Senator  has  not 
adduced  any  evidence — and  I  admit  it  is 
hard  to  do  so — but  I  challenge  him  be- 
cause when  any  Senator  of  the  calioer 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoik  attacks 
the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  feel  there  ought  to  be 
some  real  evidence.  I  just  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  evidence,  as  was  indicated 
this  morning  by  Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  an  able 
economist  for  Du  Pont.  He  is  certainly 
an  able  spokesman  for  business.  He  said 
we  must  expect  fluctuations.  Fluctua- 
tions in  the  economy  are  Inevitable.  If 
we  are  to  have  freedom,  we  must  expect 
the  economy  to  go  down  as  well  as  up. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  used  the 
term  "agonizing  Indecisiveness"  In  re- 
spect to  the  President's   not  deciding 
whether  he  will  ack  Congress  for  a  tax 
cut.   The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  thinks 
the  action  of  the  President  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  essence  of  prudence.    If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  were  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  before  he 
decided  to  have  a  tax  cut  he  would  want 
to  consxilt  every  bit,  every  scrap  of  in- 
formation he  could  get.    There  is  noth- 
ing more  cloudy  than  the  economic  crys- 
tcd  ball.    The  economic  forecasters  were 
badly  wrong  last  year  when  they  pre- 
dicted we  would  have  the  kind  of  ex- 
pansion they  expected.    They  have  been 
wrong  frequently  in  the  past.     Under 
those  clrciunstances,  why  does  it  not 
make  sense  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  as  much  time  as 
he  possibly  can  take  to  consult  all  the 
indicators;   to  wait  as  long  as  he  can 
before  he  makes  the  fateful  decision  to 
ask  for  a  tax  cut,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Gallup  poll  has  indi- 
cated that  the  people  of  America  are 
very  undecided  on  a  tax  cut.  particularly 
when  some  leading  Senators  and  lead- 
ing Members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives have  indicated  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  a  tax  cut.  Men  of  great  wisdom, 
like  Senator  Pattl  Doitclas;  like  Senator 
Harrt  Btkd,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance;    like  Senator   RosntT 
Keir,   the   second-ranking   Democratic 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finanoe; 
like     R^resentative     WnLstni     Miub, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  are  against  a  tax  cut, 
or  are  very  imdeeided  about  whether 
there  should  be  one.    Under  those  cir- 
einnstanees,  for  the  President  to  stick  his 
neck  out  and  say,  "I  am  for  a  tax  cut, 
and  I  am  going  to  fight  all  out  to  get  it; 
I  am  not  going  to  wait  to  try  to  persuade 
the  people  to  support  it;  but  baaed  on 
my  own  Judgment,"  would  be  bad  eoo- 
nomlc  and  political  Judgment:  it  would 
be  imprudent  and  might  result  in  his  in- 
ability to  have  a  tax  cot  paiied.    I  think 
that  would  have  very  dangerous  oonse- 
quences  upon  the  economy. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  I  think  the  two  factors 
which  have  made  me  fed  the  indecisive- 
ness  of  the  President  are.  first,  that  he 
was  widely  advertised  as  waiting  for  the 
indicators  of  last  month.  If  this  Is  as 
portentous  a  decision  as  it  is,  I  think 
one  would  hardly  expect  the  President, 
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especially  in  view  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  says,  to  be  sitting  in  his 
front  parlor,  waiting  for  the  very  last  set 
of  indicators,  and  then  being  unable  to 
make  the  momentous  decision  that  we 
should  or  should  not  have  a  tax  cut. 

Second,  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple are  rather  proud  of  a  type  of  leader- 
ship which  will  say  to  the  country,  "This 
is  what  we  ought  to  have.  Even  if  two 
committee  chairmen  are  against  it,  and 
much  as  I  love  them — ^they  are  both 
good  friends  of  mine — I  will  go  out  to 
the  country  and  fight  for  a  tax  cut." 

I  might  state  one  other  factor  which 
I  believe  has  caused  an  erosion  of  con- 
fidence, whether  jvistified  or  not.  There 
is  not  the  feeling  in  the  coimtry  that  the 
President  went  all  out,  with  everything 
he  had,  to  have  passed  the  medicare 
bill,  for  example,  I  think  it  is  rather 
singiilar  to  contemplate  that  there  were 
21  votes  on  the  President's  own  side 
which  were  not  available  for  the  medi- 
care bill.  Let  us  remember  that  that 
bill  had  nothing  in  it  with  respect  to  civil 
rights.  It  did  not  have  any  built-in  or 
ingrained  reason  why  southern  Senators 
should  have  voted  against  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  most  Republican 
Senators  voted  against  the  bill.  I  make 
no  briefs  about  that.  My  thinking  is 
different.  But  any  votes  the  President 
got  on  the  Republican  side  were  Just  so 
many  to  be  added  to  those  which  we  ex- 
pected the  President  to  control. 

The  tax  bill  has  been  widely  adver- 
tised. It  iias  been  pending  for  months 
and  months.  It  has  now  been  turned 
Into  a  tax  bill  which  will  not  provide  an 
increase  in  revenue,  but  which  will  result 
in  revenue  diminution.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  its  major  provisions,  in  terms  of  the 
President's  alleged  leadership,  have  gone 
down  the  drain. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  operating  with  such  large  ma- 
jorities, his  capability  of  delivering  on 
the  programs  he  has  laid  before  the  coim- 
try is  another  aspect  about  which  there 
can  be  uneasiness  tn  regard  to  his  real 
command  of  the  helm. 

So  I  return  to  the  proposed  tax  cut. 
The  President's  first  point  of  view  in  that 
connection  was  to  wait  until  the  indexes 
for  July  were  available.  But  this  deci- 
sion is  too  important  to  be  subjected  to 
any  such  standard  of  values.  Next,  the 
President  took  the  position  that  he  would 
check  with  the  conunittee  chairmen,  to 
ascertain  what  they  think  about  a  tax 
cut — instead  of  telling  the  coimtry  what 
the  President  thinks  is  needed,  and  then 
fighting  for  it;  and  if  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  do  not  favor  it  then  and 
there,  they  might  be  persuaded  and  won 
over.  But  the  important  thing  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  people  of  the  country  un- 
derstand the  President's  view. 

So  I  think  those  factors  have  definitely 
contributed  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  YoAyield? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKST  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  srield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
problem  of  Presidential  pressure  and  how 
much  to  use  is  extremely  difficult  of  solu- 
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tion.  Many  persons,  in  fax;t,  I  think 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  agree,  that  most  of  the  business 
community  seemed  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  using  too  much  power  in  con- 
nection with  the  steel  dispute.  Hoiwever, 
I  think  the  President  was  lOO-percent 
correct  in  that  instance,  and  I  pelieve 
the  steel  people  were  wrong.  Tha  Presi- 
dent acted  with  decision,  and  he  got  re- 
sults. I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  business  community  feels 
as  it  does  about  the  President  anjd  why 
the  business  community  has  hardeiied  its 
attitude  and  its  opposition  agaiilst  the 
rest  of  the  President's  program. 

But  at  Madison  Square  Garden  the 
President  took  the  medicare  issue  pn  na- 
tional television  and  did  so  in  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  20,000  persons  pi  New 
York.  He  appealed  for  medicare  in  a 
very  stirring  and  emphatic  way->f-some- 
thing  no  other  President  has  done^  with- 
in my  experience. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  haVe  said 
their  arms  were  twisted  all  the  if  ay  up 
to  the  shoulder  by  the  President's  pres- 
sure in  connection  with  this  matjter.  I 
think  the  President  did  about  all  he 
could  in  connection  with  this  paijticular 
issue;  and  I  think  it  is  very  difiUpult  to 
criticize  the  President  for  not  beUIig  able 
to  control  the  Democratic  Party  ^t  this 
time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ou^  party 
has  been  divided  for  years  oni  many 
domestic  issues.  Certainly  the  President 
has  tried  extremely  hard  to  get  these 
measures  through ;  but  it  is  very  i^iflBcult 
for  him  to  do  so  without  alienating  many 
members  of  his  own  party. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  But  I  point  out  that  it 
is  possible  to  be  decisive  at  the  wrong 
places  and  at  the  wrong  times.  3Por  ex- 
ample, in  connection  with  the  sta^l  price 
increase,  I  think  the  President  massed 
a  battery  of  very  large  gims  wjien  he 
blew  down  what,  at  that  particulajr  time, 
was  a  rather  light  target. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  no  ojie  ex- 
pected the  President  to  be  succeBsful  in 
reversing  that  action.  However,  ne  was 
successful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  the  President 
scarcely  waited  an  hour  before  he  ex- 
pressed what  he  believed  to  be  t|he  na- 
tional will. 

Incidentally,  I  agreed  with  hitt|  about 
that,  even  though  I  disagreed  wllth  him 
in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  tt|en  and 
there  rolling  up  all  the  tremendolls  arm- 
ament of  the  Government  to  plow  it 
down.  In  other  words,  one  of  th|5  qual- 
ities of  leadership  is  to  know  ifhen  to 
fire  one's  weapons.  The  Senattir  from 
Wisconsin  knows  from  his  service,!  as  I  do 
from  mine,  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant command  decisions  for  tin  com- 
mander of  a  company  to  make  is  l^hen  to 
commit  his  reserves.  That  requires  tim- 
ing, too.  So  even  if  the  Presidejit  gets 
"A"  for  effort,  he  must  also  have  porrect 
timing. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  jhas  all 
that  power  and  franchise;  he  haaja  great 
many  powers,  and  he  can  confer  la  great 
many  benefits;  but  he  also  has  fche  re- 
sponsibility of  delivering  at  the  correct 
time. 

Mr.  MIT.T.ER.  Mr.  President,  ^ill  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  phrase  "agonizing  inde- 
cisiveness"  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and 
I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  it.  How- 
ever, I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is.  if  anything,  being  a  little 
bit  charitable  when  he  uses  that  phrase 
and  when  he  ties  it  in  with  indecisive- 
ness  m  regard  to  making  a  tax  cut. 

If  I  correctly  detect  the  real  problem 
here,  I  believe  it  has  been  compounded 
by  what  might  be  called  ruthless  deci- 
siveness in  the  refusal  to  cut  back  Fed- 
eral spending  in  order  to  make  room 
for  tlie  tax  cuts  which  are  needed  in 
order  to  get  the  country  moving.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  advisers  who 
have  the  President's  ear  have  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  him  to  make  tax  cuts 
without  reducing  the  expenditures,  and 
have  been  sending  up  trial  balloons  in 
an  effort  to  determine  how  the  public 
will  react  and  how  Members  of  Congress 
will  react  to,  let  us  call  it,  the  sophis- 
ticated theory  that  we  can  have  tax  cuts 
without  making  room  for  them  by  cut- 
ting back  on  spending.  I  may  be  a  lit- 
tle old  fashioned,  but  that  does  not 
sound  like  "sophisticated"  economics  to 
me.  Instead,  it  sounds  like  hogwash,  for 
we  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
meaningful  tax  cuts  tmd  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people's  money  unless  there  is  an 
equivalent  cutback  in  spending. 

So  this  is  the  problem  the  President 
faces.  He  has  been  listening  to  some 
of  his  advisers  who  think  that  "sophis- 
ticated economics"  can  be  passed  on  to 
the  American  people;  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  "sell"  the  President  on  the  idea 
that  we  can  have  a  tax  cut  without  cut- 
ting back  on  Federal  spending. 

But  the  "ruthless  decisiveness"  took 
place  last  year;  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  one  of  those  who  has  been 
aware  of  that,  becaiise  he  has  been 
sounding  off — although  not  often 
enough — on  the  excessive  spending  of 
the  "New  Frontier."  But  the  decision 
has  been  made  not  to  cut  back  on  Fed- 
eral spending,  but  to  increase  the  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  there  cannot  be  tax  cuts 
unless  there  is  a  decrease  in  spending, 
in  my  book.  The  sampling  has  been 
undertaken  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  public  will  favor  such  a 
theory.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  this  "agonizing  indeci- 
siveness"  is  nothing  but  the  testing,  by 
means  of  a  trial  balloon,  to  see  whether 
the  American  people  will  "fall  for  it." 

Fortunately,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  some  of  the  key  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  not  buying  it : 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  their  valuable 
and  experienced  opinion  will  prevail. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  must  be  done 
is  to  transfer  this  agonizing  indecisive- 
ness  in  regard  to  tax  cuts  into  real 
leadership  decisiveness  in  regard  to  cut- 
ting back  spending,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  tax  cuts.  Once  tliis  is  done, 
there  will  not  be  any  agonizing  inde- 
cisiveness,  because  then  the  cards  will 
fall  together  perfectly. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  observations.  I  am 
sure  he  knows  that  I  am  not  necessarily 
committed  to  some  of  his  views  on  these 
matters.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  really 
condition  the  making  of  an  incentive 
tax  cut  on  what  we  may  save  by  reducing 
spending.  Yet  I  do  beUeve  that  under 
these  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
a  tighter  rein  on  expenditures  than  one 
otherwise  would  keep,  and  that  there  are 
areas  in  which  savings  can  be  made. 
I  do  not  believe  in  broadsword  cuts  with- 
out selectivity.  For  example,  those  who 
favor  making  deep  cuts  in  a  welfare 
program  do  not  favor  making  cuts  in 
the  appropriations  for  defense.  In  fact. 
Instead  of  making  cuts  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  defense,  they  want  increased 
appropriations  made  for  that  purpose. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
welfare  programs  are  as  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  in  terms  of  the  morale 
of  the  people,  as  are  the  big  bombers — 
which  will  cost  more  than  the  appro- 
priations the  President  requested. 

So  although  I  cannot  agree  entirely 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  do  be- 
Ueve that  if  we  are  to  have  an  incentive 
tax  cut,  we  must  keep  a  tighter  rein 
on  expenditures  than  perhaps  we  would 
like  to  do.  For  that  reason  I  voted  for 
a  cut  in  the  HEW  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  that 
the  so-called  erosion  in  confidence  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
not  yet  asked  for  a  tax  cut,  although  he 
has  indicated  that  probably  he  will  ask 
for  one  next  year. 

My  position  is  that  it  is  prudent  and 
wise  for  one  who  is  going  to  go  into 
this  matter  to  obtain  all  the  information 
and  advice  he  possibly  can.  and  consider 
all  possible  alternatives,  and  then  make 
a  fateful  decision  of  this  kind  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  evidence  available. 
Now  I  would  like  to  point  this  out  to 
the  Senator.  The  Senator  said:  "Here 
is  the  end  of  the  session,  and  there  is  no 
trade  bill  or  Ux  bill"  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  real  notion  that  Congress  will 
not  pass  a  trade  bill,  that  it  will  not  be 
a  historical  achievement,  and  that,  to- 
gether with  the  Peace  Corps,  will  be  a 
bright,  unique,  and  constructive  con- 
tribution to  our  country  and  our  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  asked 
me  two  questions.  I  will  answer  the 
first  question  first.  I  think  the  tax  bill 
which  Is  pending  in  the  committee  has 
been  pretty  well  washed  up.  I  think, 
therefore,  whatever  benefit  we  get  tn 
that  regard  will  not  represent  affirma- 
tive aid  to  the  economy  of  the  major 
character  which  I  contemplated  when 
I  referred  to  an  incentive  tax  cut. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  comment,  I  agree  with  him 
100  percent.  I  was  not  referring  to  the 
tax  bill  at  alL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  to  the  trade  expan- 
sion bill,  I  think  there  will  be  a  trade 
expansion  bill,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
measures  up  to  what  I  have  said,  be- 
cause It  is  not  strictly  i>art  of  the  New 
Frontier.    I  think  it  forces  itself  upon 


us  by  urgency  of  the  European  Comnu)n 
Market  and  Its  success,  and  the  fact  that 
we  would  have  had  to  have  a  trade  pro- 
gram. Incidentally,  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  expired  on  June 
30,  1962,  so  we  had  to  have  another  bill. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  detract  from  the 
President's  activities  in  that  regard.  I 
think  we  will  have  a  trade  bill.  I  think 
we  will  have  it  bef  oi*e  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. However,  I  say  again.  It  is  my 
Judgment  that  a  trade  bill  could  have 
been  gotten  sooner  and  with  greater  im- 
pact on  the  economy  in  terms  of  the 
erosion  of  confidence,  and  that  the 
President — although  we  can  give  him  an 
"A"  for  effort — could  have  exercised  a 
more  effective  leadership  role  in  that  re- 
gard. 

However,  that  Is  not  my  main  point. 
Nor  is  my  main  point  the  point  which  the 
Senator  desires  to  wish  on  me  as  my 
main  point,  namely,  that  the  tax  pro- 
posal represents  the  erosion  of  confidence 
which  I  refer  to.  I  think  the  erosion  of 
confidence  is  the  composite  of  everything 
that  has  occurred.  It  Is  not  due  to  one 
thing.  It  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  been  indecisive  about  a 
tax  cut.  I  think  It  started,  in  point  of 
time,  with  the  excessive  means  used  in 
dealing  with  the  steel  price  increase.  I 
think  that  was  a  very  serious  clue  to  the 
American  business  community  as  to  the 
temper  of  the  President  and  what  has 
been  called  decisiveness.  I  think  It  rep- 
resented, to  a  degree,  a  lack  of  sophis- 
tication In  terms  of  adequacy  of  the 
means  and  the  purpose,  which  made  a 
very  serious  impression  on  the  American 
business  community. 

I  think  that  event  began  the  process  of 
the  erosion  of  confidence,  which  has  been 
compounded  by  the  other  factors  which 
I  have  discussed. 

Also,  I  may  say  the  Senator  has  not 
mentioned  what  was  the  main  point  of 
my  speech,  that  we  have  not  yet  had  any 
really  major  demonstration  of  what  the 
New  Frontier  was  going  to  do  in  order  to 
get  our  economy  moving.  The  only 
thing  I  was  able  to  ascertain  which  could 
be  clearly  attributable  to  New  Frontier 
initiative  was  the  Peace  Corps.  In  other 
respects  I  think  we  have  had  either  no 
initiative  or  ideas,  or  they  were  carry- 
overs from  the  previous  administration 
and  pretty  much  the  general  policy  of 
the  country.  I  have  suggested,  for  ex- 
ample, a  whole  series  of  things. 

The  Senator  f  rwn  Wisconsin  has  been 
most  gracious  In  what  he  has  said  about 
me.  The  Senator  knows  I  reciprocate 
fully  in  my  admiration  for  his  diligence 
and  his  mind. 

What  I  suggested  was  a  whole  kit  of 
actions  which  could  be  done  in  govern- 
ment, in  business,  and  in  labor,  which, 
when  added  to  an  incentive  tax  cut, 
could  put  us  on  'that  wonderful,  hard 
road  of  moving  the  country  forward. 

I  am  talking  about  a  composite  of 
these  aspects  of  the  matter,  and  not  one 
thing,  the  indecisiveness  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  tax  cut 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  With  regard  to  the 
decision  on  the  steel  price,  no  President 
had  been  able  to  do  it  before.  Steel  com- 
panies had  been  able  to  increase  prices 
automatically.    Once  one  company  de- 


cided to  increase  the  price  of  sted.  tfaqr 
all  did  by  precisely  the  same  amount. 
No  President  had  had  the  power  to  stop 
it.  President  Kennedy  did.  It  was  an 
amazing  achievement  I  think  almost 
evenrbody  thought  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  getting  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  to  reverse  its  stand  on  the  price 
increase,  but  it  did. 

The  Senator  referred  to  programs  to 
get  the  economy  moving,  'the  Kennedy 
administration  has  a  proposal  to  achieve 
this,  for  example,  manpower  retrain- 
ing, youth  opportunities,  a  public  woits 
bill,  which  I,  incidentally,  voted  against 
but,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  series  of 
measures  which  were  positive  and  which 
had  a  tendency  to  get  the  economy  mov- 
hig,  in  addition  to  the  policies  of  tax 
reform  and  relief. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
those  are  essentially  continuances  of 
what  tiad  been  done  before.  We  had  a 
manpower  retraining  bill  before.  We 
had  a  distressed  areas  bill  We  had  a 
youth  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  we  made  very 
little  progress  on  some  of  them. 

Also,  4  years  ago,  when  the  recipro- 
cal trade  program  came  up,  there  was  a 
terrific,  knockdown  fight.  There  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  bill 
would  pass.  This  time  we  are  going 
much  further  than  reciprocal  trade. 
Earlier  some  people  thoimht  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  try  to  bring  this  pro- 
posal up.  and  they  thought  it  possible 
that  it  might  kill  the  whole  Kennedy 
progiam.  The  President  has  handled 
the  situation  so  well  and  has  marshaled 
his  forces  so  effectively  that  the  bin  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  almost  certain 
to  go  through  the  Senate.  We  are  going 
to  end  up  with  a  landmark  trade  bill 
which,  12  months  ago.  very  few  people 
would  have  thought  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  Often  happms  in  de- 
bate on  the  floor,  naturally  the  Senator 
and  I  are  not  going  to  agree  about  the 
success  of  President  Kennedy.  Also.  I 
would  only  say  to  the  Senator,  perhaps  it 
would  put  our  arguments  \n  focus  if  I 
make  my  point,  which  is  that  in  the  game 
of  being  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  do  not  pay  for  "place"  or  "show."  we 
pay  only  for  "win."  That  Is  the  virtue 
and  the  strength  of  the  Office. 

I.  myself,  spoke  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prefers  to 
add  the  trade  bin.  I  think  there  prob- 
ably are  three  or  four  matters  which 
neither  of  us  have  thought  of  which 
could  represent  a  leadership  quotient 
But  I  say,  in  summation,  that  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  majority  in  Congress  that 
he  has,  the  tremendous  support  of  the 
country  in  a  program  of  moving  the 
country  ah«ul.  came  Into  office  in  a 
period  when  our  indexes  were  high,  and 
have  gone  higher,  and  yet,  some  of  us 
have  doubts— perhaps  I  could  be  excused 
for  saying  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  entertained  a  few  doubts — 
as  to  where  the  economy  is  going.  This 
all  relates  to  the  Presidency's  paying 
only  for  "winning,"  for  being  "first." 

There  is  erosion  of  confidence  for  the 
reasons  I  have  cited.  The  fact  is  that 
four  witnesses  before  our  committee  this 
morning,  from  dilferent  fields  of  our 
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economy,  all  seemed  to  have  the  same 
malaise;  they  were  all  trying  to  account 
for  this  lack  of  confidence. 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  And  there  was  not 
one  suggestion  of  a  whisper  of  a  shadow 
of  a  feeling  of  lack  of  confidence  in 
President  Kennedy.  They  did  not  con- 
sider the  President's  leadership — they 
advocated  different  steps  to  meet  prob- 
lems of  the  economy  if  it  tiirns  down  at 
certain  times — ^but  there  was  no  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  President  or  his  leader- 
ship expressed,  or  that  the  major  prob- 
lem.  was  due  to  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  sorry.  Two  people 
judge  differently.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
got  the  distinct  impression — though  that 
is  by  no  means  my  whole  case — that  the 
four  men  were  worried  about  where  our 
economy  is  going  and  fear  a  recession 
imless  very  determined  means  are  taken 
to  head  it  off.  Indeed,  the  incentive  tax 
cut  idea  is  the  one  thing  they  all  agreed 
on  as  being  highly  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  about  the  incentive  tax  cut.  It 
Is  a  good  idea.  I  like  the  idea  with 
respect  to  people  making  less  than  $2,000 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  reduction 
from  91  to  65  percent. 

However,  I  think  perhaps  the  Senator 
would  recognize  that  neither  of  those 
proposals  would  have  a  very  serious  eco- 
nomic effect.  I  think  the  proposals 
would  have  a  desirable  equity  effect,  but 
in  terms  of  economic  impact  the  $500 
million  tax  cut  for  people  making  less 
than  $2,000  a  year  would  not  be  great. 
Very  few  people  who  are  making  less 
than  $2,000  a  year  would  buy  a  house, 
or  buy  a  car.  or  make  any  other  major  in- 
vestment or  expenditure  which  would 
move  the  economy  ahead  very  much. 
That  money  would  be  spent  quite  rap- 
idly. I  think  It  would  be  a  good  thing, 
but  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  affect  the 
economy  seriously. 

So  far  as  the  suggestion  of  a  cut  from 
91  to  65  percent  is  concerned.  I  think 
the  Senator  recognizes  that  almost 
everybody  who  makes  so  much  income 
that  he  is  in  that  tax  bracket,  or  could 
be.  is  able  to  get  the  kind  of  legal  advice 
he  needs  and  is  able  to  arrange  his  ef- 
forts in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not  pay 
such  a  percentage,  unless  he  is  a  ball- 
player, a  prizefighter  or  an  entertainer, 
or  happens  to  be  caught  by  ignorance  or 
lack  of  legal  advice. 

That  part  of  the  Senator's  proposal  is 
excellent,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
stimulating  the  economy  I  think  the 
Senator  would  agree  that  it  would  be 
secondary  to  the  other  part,  with  respect 
to  business,  and  particularly  the  tax  cut 
for  those  who  are  making  between  $2,000 
and  $5,000  a  year.  The  small  cost  of 
the  91  to  65  percent  cut  shows  this. 

If  we  consider  the  proposed  $2.7  bil- 
lion tax  cut,  as  I  calculate  the  figures 
it  would  mean  about  $1.50  more  a  week 
in  the  pockets  of  people  who  are  mak- 
ing that  much  per  year.  With  $1.50  a 
week  more,  very  few  people  would  buy 
a  house,  would  buy  a  car.  would  buy  a 
refrigerator,  or  do  anything  which  would 
stimulate  the  economy  very  greatly.  Is 
that  not  a  correct  assumption? 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Skater  on  either  of  his  premlsf^s.  for 
this  reason:  In  the  first  place,  ta^  cuts 
are  largely  psychological.  They  make 
people  feel  a  little  more  ample,  that  "this 
is  the  time  to  go  forward."  Beyond  that, 
there  is  a  facilitation  of  demand  even 
in  the  lower  income  brackets,  if  }iot  as 
a  result  of  spending  by  those  taxpayers 
then  as  the  result  of  spending  on  goods, 
which  has  a  material  effect  on  thfe  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  do  business.  The 
people  directly  involved  may  not  buy  a 
house,  but  the  tradesmen  with  whom 
they  do  business  may  buy  houses.  New 
equipment  is  responsive  to  new  demand, 
and  so  on. 

I  think  the  most  important  part  of  the 
incentive  tax  cut  idea,  moving  jt  into 
the  lowest  hrackets  and  into  the  ^rack- 
ets above  the  lowest  brackets,  is  in  re- 
gard to  a  reestablishment  of  the  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  development  in  the 
economy,  that  there  is  spending  power, 
that  we  can  "move  forward,"  to  adopt 
the  President's  words. 

I  caiuxot  agree  with  the  Senator!  about 
the  entrepreneurial  practice.  We  are 
facing  an  issue  of  fact.  I  know  wp  shall 
have  very  definitive  evidence  o«i  that 
question. 

I  am  a  lawyer  of  some  experieatice.  as 
the  Senator  knows.  I  think  I  kjnow  a 
number  of  people  who  come  into  those 
tax  brackets  of  from  65  to  91  percent. 
I  will  tell  the  Senator  that  there  are 
many  people  who  are  in  the  uppeiJ  levels 
of  income,  and  that  there  is  no  -^ay  of 
avoiding  the  taxes,  no  matter  h<>w  in- 
telligent they  may  be  tax-wise.  Tljiis  has 
a  deleterious  effect  not  so  much  as  to 
what  the  Grovernment  takes,  as  toe  Sen- 
ator knows  from  my  figures  whether 
the  figures  are  off  $50  million  flr  $100 
million  is  immaterial,  for  they  are  in 
that  magnitude — because  the  Ojovern- 
ment  does  not  take  so  much  in  absolute 
money,  but  instead  as  representing  a 
stop  of  a  man's  activity. 

For  instance,  let  us  consider  tl^e  case 
of  a  construction  magnate  in  NeW  York, 
who  reaches  a  point,  in  the  coursei  of  the 
year,  when  he  says,  "All  right;  What  is 
the  use  of  doing  more?  Why  pmjh  my- 
self? Why  work  late  hours?  Why  get 
up  early?  Why  go  to  Chicago,  instead 
of  staying  home  in  Westchester  County 
and  playing  golf?  There  is  no  use  in 
doing  so." 

I  am  a  person  with  some  experience 
in  that  regard.  New  York  is  a  v^ry  en- 
terprising place  and  has  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  in  that  income  group.  I  can 
testify  to  the  Senator  that  this  tdx  pro- 
vision has  an  inordinate  influepce  in 
terms  of  the  creative  mind  and  thie  drive 
and  the  push  which  are  associatijd  with 
American  enterprise.  I  think  it  would 
be  really  a  very  helpful  and  ailutary 
benefit  to  the  economy  if  that  intentive 
could  be  restored. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  thie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  anyboi^y  who 
is  in  that  position  has  every  incentive 
now  for  investing  in  an  SBIC,  40  that 
he  can  get  a  very  handsome  tax  Mvan- 
tage.  He  has  every  incentive  toi  invest 
in  an  oil  well,  with  respect  to  which  the 
depletion  is  enormously  valuable  under 
these  circumstances.  He  has  an  incen- 
tive to  take  a  risk  on  capital  gainSi  which 


would  be  of  great  benefit  to  people  in 
that  high  income  category. 

The  main  emphasis  I  should  like  to 
leave  is  that  the  $5.5  billion  tax  cut 
which  the  Senator  has  proposed  to  the 
Senate  today — which  is  only  $4.5  billion, 
if  he  leaves  out,  as  he  did,  the  investment 
credit  which  is  coming  up — in  respect 
to  a  $550  billion  economy  is  only  1  per- 
cent, a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

There  was  a  tax  cut  in  the  United 
States  in  1926,  and  6  months  later  there 
was  a  recession. 

There  was  a  tax  cut  in  1929,  and  6 
months  later  there  was  the  greatest  de- 
pression the  country  ever  experienced. 

There  was  a  tax  cut  in  1948,  and  a 
short  time  later  the  country  experienced 
a  recession. 

The  Senator  said,  of  course,  that  the 
proposal  is  not  to  be  considered  a  cure- 
all,  but  only  as  one  part  of  a  total 
package.  I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  we  have  seen  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  a  tax  cut  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  economy,  when 
limited  to  only  1  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

If  the  Senator  were  talking  about  a 
$35  billion  or  a  $40  billion  tax  cut.  that, 
of  course,  would  have  a  real  effect.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  recognizes  that  could 
not  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league that  we  have  taken  our  fair  pro- 
p>ortion  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  dis- 
cussing this  problem.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  my  part  of  the  discussion  by 
using  the  words  of  Archimedes,  who 
said: 

Give  me  a  lever  long  enough,  and  a  ful- 
crum strong  enough,  and  single-handed  I 
can  move  the  world. 

So  in  urging  the  establishing  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  $7  billion  tax  cut 
rather  than  a  $4V2  billion  tax  cut,  as  a 
critical  element  of  a  package  which  is 
very  much  more  inclusive  than  that.  I 
speak  in  terms  of  a  lever,  which  would 
get  us  going,  which  would  give  us  the 
momentum,  to  which  all  other  things 
can  contribute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  of  that  has  already  been 
effected,  by  the  decision  of  the  admin- 
istration. Congress  does  not  have  to  act 
in  that  regard.  Congress  would  have  to 
act  only  on  $5  V2  billion  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know,  but  it  is  cu- 
mulatively $7  billion  in  toto.  Often  one 
can  accelerate  a  vehicle  by  giving  it 
added  push,  when  it  is  already  on  its 
way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  or  two  more  questions.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  held  the 
floor  for  a  long  time,  owing  in  part  to 
questions  from  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, but  nevertheless,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  two  or  three  addi- 
tional questions.  This  is  a  rare  occasion. 
It  is  quite  important  that  we  discuss  the 
economy.  I  should  like,  very  quickly,  to 
touch  on  the  other  elements  of  the  pack- 
age. 

The  Senator  mentioned  a  reevaluation 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  This  seems  to  be 
the  area  in  respect  to  which  many  busi- 
nessmen are  suggesting  constructive  ac- 
tion.   If  this  would  get  the  economy  mov- 


Ing,  it  could  have  merit.  It  would  seem 
to  me  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  Sena- 
tors who  propose  that  would  come  in 
with  a  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.   I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Those  Senators 
should  introduce  bills  affecting  the  Clay- 
ton Act  or  affecting  the  Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  interject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  the  Senator 
has  presented  such  a  bill. 

When  we  consider  the  very  important 
effects  of  antitrust  legislation  in  this 
country  over  the  past  70  years,  and  the 
great  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
this  country  over  that  period  of  time,  as 
compared  with  the  progress  in  Europe, 
which  has  not  had  the  same  attitude  to- 
ward monopoly,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
very  careful  about  rejecting  the  antitrust 
laws,  althoiigh  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor's bill  has  great  merit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  col- 
league, with  respect  to  the  antitrust 
laws.  I  think  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
antitrust  policies  are  one  of  the  most 
critical  determinants  of  economic  move- 
ment forward  in  this  country  today. 

I  do  not  think  my  colleague  ought  to 
dismiss  the  European  experience  quite 
so  lightly.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
most  spectacular  advance  in  the  post- 
war years  has  been  in  Europe.  Europe 
was  devastated  by  two  World  Wars,  but 
we  were  not.  We  can  easily  understand 
the  relative  lethargy,  industrially,  of  Eu- 
rope. Certainly  the  tremendous  thrust 
forward  of  Eurc^e  since  World  War  n 
is  some  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  na- 
tion does  not  need  our  kind  of  antitrust 
laws  in  order  to  have  economic  health 
and  activity. 

Beyond  that,  the  pressure  of  our  world 
position  is  making  our  antitrust  laws 
really  archaic.  Let  me  give  the  Senator 
only  two  examples. 

Again  I  apologize  for  delaying  any  of 
our  colleagues  who  want  the  floor. 

One  example  is  the  oil  business,  in  re- 
spect to  which  there  is  really  a  very 
grave  fear  that  the  Communist  activity, 
which  now  supplies  9  percent  of  EMrope's 
oil — and  in  8<»ne  countries  could  become 
an  indispensable  element  of  the  opera- 
tion, so  as  to  give  the  Commimiats  a 
real  grip  on  the  throat  of  industrisd  ac- 
tivity in  a  particular  country — could  be 
very  much  better  dealt  with  if  we  had  a 
different  concept  of  antitrust  laws. 

Today  we  have  extracted  from  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  even  that  section 
which  gave  to  the  Attorney  General  the 
authority  to  allow  some  kind  of  com- 
bination when  it  was  needed  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  That  is  out  of  the  law. 
I  have  been  trying  to  put  it  back  in,  as 
the  Senator  knows  from  our  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  antitrust  laws 
which  is  so  important  is  this :  Everybody 
agrees  that  private  enterprise  must  be 
brought  into  the  newly  developing  areas. 
In  order  to  divide  the  risk,  the  consor- 
tium idea  is  the  best  idea  that  anybody 
has  ever  thought  of.  That  was  done  with 
brilliant  success  by  international  agen- 
cies with  very  little  industrial  participa- 
tion— but  some — in  India  and  Turkey. 
Here,  again,  is  an  area  in  which  business 


constantly  runs  afoul  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  In  the  field  of  economic  warfare 
and  the  development  of  underdeveloped 
areas,  the  antitrust  laws,  as  presently 
administered,  are  archaic.  What  I  have 
said  Is  not  in  criticism  of  administra- 
tions. Business  felt  that  the  Brownell 
administration  and  the  Rogers  admin- 
istration were  fully  as  tough  on  them  as 
is  the  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
Loevinger  administration. 

I  am  not  standing  here — and  I  know 
the  Senator  is  not — as  an  apologist  for 
business  to  secure  for  business  relief 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  All  I  say  is  that 
as  the  smtltrust  laws  are  handled  today, 
there  is  not  a  positive  aspect  to  them. 
They  hurt  small  business.  "They  hurt  our 
economic  warfare  activities.  They  hurt 
our  development  of  the  newly  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  world.  We  must  have 
some  new  antitnist  policy  which  is  con- 
sonant with  the  modem  day.  Of  all  the 
possible  contributions  to  our  econ(Hnic 
life,  aside  from  the  question  of  national 
strikes,  which  I  think  is  critically  im- 
portant. I  believe  that  problems  related 
to  the  antitrust  laws  are  more  important 
than  anything  else,  including  a  tax  cut 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  a  strong  and  elo- 
quent case  on  the  question.  But  the 
fact  is  that  we  can  explain  German. 
French,  and  Italian  recovery  in  all  kinds 
of  ways  without  saying  that  it  was  based 
so  heavily,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  em- 
phasize on,  first,  depreciation  procedures; 
and,  second,  antitrust  laws. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  fact  is 
European  countries  had  the  ideal  situ- 
ation in  which  to  move  ahead.  Those 
countries  had  an  ample  supply  of  skilled 
labor  and  high  education.  They  had  a 
ctmsimier  desire  for  products  which  were 
not  available.  They  had  the  capital  from 
America.  They  had  all  of  those  things, 
and  while  they  have  moved  ahead  more 
rapidly  than  we  have,  they  are  still  far. 
far  behind  us  in  terms  of  their  produc- 
tivity or  even  their  satisfactions.  If  we 
should  talk  about  television  sets,  auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators,  and  like  consumer 
satisfactions,  those  countries  have  a 
great  way  to  go.  They  will  expand  more 
rapidly  in  the  future  in  those  areas. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  cer- 
tain pains  have  gone  along  with  the  de- 
velopment in  those  coimtrles.  "Their  in- 
flation has  been  far  more  severe  than 
inflation  has  been  in  this  country.  They 
have  suffered.  To  say  that  we  should 
follow  a  somewhat  different  depreciation 
policy,  and  that  the  European  way  is  the 
best  way.  we  would  make  a  mistake. 

I  think  it  would  be  much  wiser  for  us 
to  go  back  to  1890  and  consider  com- 
parative development  since  then.  Eu- 
rope was  at  least  the  economic  equal  of 
us  at  the  beginning  of  that  period.  We 
are  now  well  ahead  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  We  have  done  it  on  the  basis 
of  vigorous  antitrust  prosecution,  in- 
sist^ice  on  competition,  and  tax  laws 
which  have  been  sensible  with  respect 
to  depreciation,  although  I  agree  that 
depreciation  reform  has  been  helpful. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Senator 
longer  except  to  ask  him  two  questions. 
The  first  questicm  pertains  to  the  price 
we  would  have  to  pay  to  obtain  a  tax  cut. 
The    Senator    has    Indicated    that    he 


thought  expenditures  should  be  read- 
justed. He  has  supported  a  number  of 
economy  efforts  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  him  if  it  is  not  true  that  his 
proposal  would  really  luidennine  busi- 
ness confidence  both  here  in  America 
and  abroad  in  Europe?  As  the  Senator 
has  suggested,  we  would  vote  a  tax  cut 
which  would  amount  to  a  $7  billion  cut. 
Last  year  we  had  a  $6  billion  deficit  and 
expect  a  $4  billion  deficit  this  year,  with- 
out a  tax  cut.  If  even  in  prosperity  we 
cannot  come  closer  to  balancing  the 
budget  than  a  $10  billion  deficit,  might 
that  not  be  a  factor  that  would  be  very 
important  to  business  confidence? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator  for  two  reasons.  First,  a  tax 
cut  would  not  mean  an  increase  In 
deficit.  It  might  mean  a  very  much 
smaller  deficit  when  we  extend  the  expe- 
rience over  a  period  of  more  than  1  year. 

For  example,  history  has  shown  such 
a  result  in  1954. 

Second,  the  best  evidence  of  what  is 
thought  by  the  business  community  Is 
that  the  business  communis  thinks 
exactly  to  the  contrary.  The  UB. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  come  out  for 
a  tax  cut  even  larger  than  the  one  I  have 
proposed.  The  AFL-CIO  has  also 
done  so. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
other  day  we  had  a  report  from  a  rather 
conservative  public  banking  institution 
in  Europe.  I  think  it  is  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements.  I  may  be 
wrong  about  the  source,  but  it  is  the 
same  type  of  source  which  also  carried 
out  the  same  general  point  of  view  that 
the  chamber  of  commerce  has  carried 
and  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  carried. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  differ- 
ences as  to  the  terms  of  the  tax  cut,  I 
might  point  out  to  the  Senator  the  Idea 
of  a  budget  deficit  is,  in  these  relatively 
prosperous  European  countries,  appar- 
ently much  better  understood  and  ac- 
cepted than  in  ours.  The  question  is  the 
aggregate  of  economic  activity.  What 
people  want  to  know  is  not  only  what  the 
deficit  of  a  country  Is — bece.uae.  after  all. 
a  country  can  pretty  much  control  its 
deficit,  depending  on  how  that  country 
taxes  itself — but  the  question  Is.  What  la 
the  total  aggregate  of  the  country's 
worth?  The  worth  of  a  coimtry  is  at- 
tributable not  only  to  its  fixed  assets  but 
also  its  earnings,  to  use  a  business  term. 
It  is  the  business  turnover  that  we  are 
tnring  to  generate  by  an  incentive  tax 
cut.  I  am  not  for  a  tax  cut  that  would 
simply  put  money  into  the  pockets  of 
people  so  they  can  spend  it.  I  am  for 
a  tax  cut  that  would  apply  with  the 
greatest  selectivity  at  the  point  where  it 
could  do  the  most  good  in  terms  of  en- 
gendering purchasing  power  which  we 
want  and  the  type  of  expansion  which 
we  want.    That  is  my  whole  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  times  for 
a  tax  cut.  lliere  Is  no  question  about  it. 
There  are  times  when  a  tax  cut  would 
be  beneficial  to  an  economy.  But  at  a 
time  when  we  seem  to  be  nearing  the 
peak,  when  our  gross  national  product 
is  still  moving  ahead,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DoovlasI.  the  only 
professional  economist  in  the  Senate, 
has  said,  we  seem  to  be  using  up  our 
ammunition  at  the  wrong  time. 
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■  Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  telling 
the  Senator  from  New  York  once  again 
that  there  is  nothing  tougher  than  hav- 
ing to  do  what  he  did  this  afternoon. 
He  has  come  forward  with  a  construc- 
tive and  positive  series  of  reconunenda- 
tiODa.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to 
stand  up,  shoot  at  them,  and  try  to 
knock  them  down.  What  the  Senator 
has  done,  I  think,  has  been  helpful.  I 
emphasize  that  I  disagree  with  him  with 
respect  to  Presidential  leadership.  The 
leadership  has  been  constructive  and 
effective.  The  country  has  a  great  asset 
In  John  F.  Kennedy.  He  is  leading  the 
country  very  effectively.  The  Senator 
desores  a  world  of  credit  for  the  eco- 
nomic part  of  his  remarks.  It  was  a  fine 
effort  and  the  kind  of  historic  speech 
which  can  be  a  real  contribution  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  could  not  be  present 
In  the  Chamber  to  hear  all  of  the  Sen- 
ator's speech.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  both  of  whom 
are  strong  advocates  of  their  respective 
positions,  and  both  of  whom  have  agreed 
upon  some  measures  and  have  honest 
disagreements  over  others. 

First,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  it  has  been  the  position 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  some  time  that  a  tax  cut  now  would 
be  a  productive  tax  cut  for  our  economy. 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  a 
tax  cut  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
seems  to  be  doing  fairly  well  would  be 
an  effective  means  of  putting  our  econ- 
omy in  what  might  be  called  full  power 
forward.  In  other  words,  the  tax  cut 
would  provide  the  forward  thrust  which 
the  economy  needs. 

My  study  of  the  question  is  not  as  a 
professional  economist.  Nevertheless, 
for  several  months  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  been  conversing  with  well 
known  and  responsible  economists,  and 
members  of  the  business  community  and 
the  financial  community  who  are 
knowledgeable  on  the  subjects  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies. 

I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  advocate  a  tax  cut.  And  I  be- 
lieve, even  more  so,  that  Congress  should 
get  in  step  with  the  realities  of  the  time. 
The  real  problem  here  is  not  with  the 
President,  but,  rather,  with  Congress. 
The  President  has  indicated  in  previous 
statements  his  interest  in  and  his  sup- 
port of  a  sensible  tax  cut.  both  corporate 
and  individual.  The  President  is  having 
prepared  recommendations  to  submit  to 
Congress  for  action  next  year  on  basic 
tax  reform,  which  includes  reduction  of 
tax  rates,  both  corporate  and  individual. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said 
that  if  the  administration  is  committed 
to  a  tax  cut  next  year,  why  not  now? 
The  effect  would  be  greater  now.  We 
wmild  relieve  the  uncertainty  in  the 
economic  community  if  the  tax  cut  were 
made  now. 

So  what  is  the  problem?  The  problem 
Ls  that  the  word  that  comes  from  Capitol 
HIU,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  us 
who  have  qpoken  up  on  this  subject,  is 


that  such  a  proposal  would  be  redected, 
and  it  would  throw  Congress  again  into 
a  serious  argument  over  basic  ecojnomic 
policy. 

I  know  that  the  answer  will  be,  •'Well, 
the  President  ought  not  to  worry  I  about 
what  Congress  will  do."   In  this  instance 
I  say  the  President  must  worrjri about 
what  Congress  will  do,  because  it  wjll  pro- 
vide even  greater  uncertainty  to  tlie  eco- 
nomic community  if  there  is  a  baa}c  con- 
flict between  the  President  of  the  "pnited 
States  and  the  Congress  over  tax  bolicy. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  York  ff ill  in- 
dulge me  further,  let  me  say  thlp.     On 
point  No.  1.  a  tax  cut  now,  my  answer  is 
"Yes."    On  point  No.  2,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  cut,  I  say  that  the  amouajt  must 
be  sufficiently  large  so  that  It  does  have 
an  Immediate  thrust  or  impact  on  the 
economy.   In  fact,  I  say  most  respc»ctf ally 
that  a  $5.5  billion  tax  cut,  as  advpcated 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  w^h  se- 
lective cuts,  is  to  my  mind,  too  Qiodest. 
Many  of  the  economists  whom  we  hold  in 
high  regard,  both  in  business  and  Ijn  Gov- 
ernment, have  suggested  as  high  ajs  a  $10 
billion  cut.    I  made  the  proposal  a  week 
ago  in  the  Senate  that  we  provide  a  cut  of 
$7  billion. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  tax  cut 
at  this  time?  The  Council  of  Eoonomic 
Advisers  estimates  that  the  grojss  na- 
tional product  will  increase  by  roughly 
two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  a  tax 
cut.  For  example,  a  $10  billion  tax  re- 
duction would  result  in  a  $25  biUlon  in- 
crease in  the  amount  spent  by  coB|sumers 
and  business  for  goods  and  servif^es. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  fropi  New 
York  has  made  a  valid  point  so  far  as 
deficits  are  concerned.  The  defltit  will 
be  less  if  the  economy  moves  at  hJLgh  ve- 
locity, if  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  can  be  stepped  up.  Even  {though 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  lower,  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  coming  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  will  over  the  long  run  be  larger.  If 
we  can  step  up  corporate  profits,  ^  a  re- 
sult of  increased  business  activity!  and  if 
we  can  step  up  individual  inconoie,  as  a 
result  of  full  employment  tax  Revenue 
will  increase  siifflciently  so  as  tjo  have 
balanced  budgets. 

I  would  ask  my  friend  from  NefW  York, 
for  whom  I  have  great  admiratibn  and 
friendship,  to  bear  with  me  as  I  clpe  some 
of  the  things  this  administratlpn  has 
done  to  stimulate  the  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  an  improlvement 
in  agricultural  income  through  ^he  en- 
actment of  the  farm  program  |of  last 
year  with  respect  to  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  That  had  an  effect  (^i  rural 
America,  and  it  had  an  effect  in  the  trade 
centers  and  in  the  distribution  [centers 
throughout  rural  America. 

We  have  hswi  the  largest  housijag  pro- 
gram authorized,  larger  than  w^s  ever 
authorized  before  by  any  Congress. 
Housing  construction  has  bee>!i  most 
heartening. 

Mr.  MTTiT.F.R.  Mr.  President,  ^iU.  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  area  jtedevel- 
opment  program  which  was  enacted  last 
year,  while  slow  in  getting  underway, 
has  had  beneficial  effects  in  mthy  dis- 
tressed areas.  And  it  will  be  making  an 
increased  impact  on  the  economy  las  time 
goes  on. 


Losuis  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration have  doubled,  as  is  true  also 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. There  is  a  great  need  for  these 
loans.  They  are  paid  back  with  interest. 
SBA  makes  money.  It  does  not  lose 
money.  These  Federal  loans  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  improve  the 
economy  and  do  not  hold  it  back.  Unem- 
ployment compensation  has  been  paid  to 
the  tune  of  almost  a  billion  dollars. 

The  minimum  wage  law  passed  last 
year  has  been  beneficial  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country. 

All  of  this  has  had  an  impact  on  the 
economy. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  had  to  face?  Well,  first  of  all, 
we  had  to  face  an  Infiated  stock  market. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  deny  that 
a  major  reason  for  the  fall  in  stock  prices 
was  that  the  stocks  had  gotten  out  of 
balance  in  terms  of  yield  and  earnings 
It  was  inevitable  that  stock  prices  return 
to  normal. 

The  men  who  have  responsibility  in 
the  stock  market  have  exercised  a  great 
deal  of  statesmanship  and  solid,  good 
business  sense  in  trying  to  bring  the  mar- 
ket back  into  balance. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  also  low- 
ered the  margin  requirements,  and  this 
has  been  helpful. 

Then  we  have  the  problem  of  the  hard 
core  of  imemployment  due  to  automation 
and  due  to  technological  improvements, 
which,  with  the  three  recessions  we  have 
suffered  since  1950,  has  left  us  with  a 
larger  body  of  unemployed. 

If  I  were  to  criticize  this  Govern- 
ment— and  in  doing  so  I  would  include 
Congress  also — I  would  say  that  our  ma- 
jor weakness  and  limitation  has  been 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  really  gone 
after  the  problem  of  unemployment  with 
the  vigor  with  which  we  should  have  at- 
tacked it. 

Then  there  is  the  Common  Market  and 
the  competition  that  we  are  receiving 
from  overseas.  That  has  had  an  impact 
upon  our  economy. 

Then,  too,  the  uncertainty  of  the  tax 
policy  has  had  an  impact. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  month  of 
August  the  administration  will  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  tax  cut  or  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  tax  cut.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  There  ought  to  be  a  clear  cut 
line,  a  clear-cut  policy  laid  out  by  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

I  would  add  that  the  biggest  tax  cut 
that  we  have  had  since  1954  was  the  re- 
vised depreciation  schedule  as  released 
in  the  month  of  July.  This  gave  the  ef- 
fect of  a  billion-and-a-half-doUar  tax 
cut  or  immediate  tax  relief  for  those  who 
are  investors  in  plant  and  equipment  and 
machinery. 

So,  by  and  large,  decisions  have  been 
made  and  action  taken  that  have  been 
worthy  and  workable  and  helpful. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  help  the  President 
now  to  arrive  at  the  next  decision,  the 
best  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  one  voice 
after  another  in  Congress  speak  up  on 
the  importance  and  the  need  for  an  im- 
mediate tax  cut.  I  beUeve  it  is  not  only 
economically  desirable;  I  say  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic necessity.  It  will  help  the  econ- 
omy remain  strong  and  become  stronger. 


It  will  take  us  over  any  condition  that 
might  be  called  a  lull  in  our  economy, 
and  It  will  help  us  maintain  our  forward 
momentum. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  are  in  a  reces- 
sion: To  the  contrary,  I  am  saying  we 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  we  could;  we  are 
doing  well,  but  not  the  best  we  can  do. 
We  need  to  step  up  this  economy  of  ours. 
I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  most  recent  report  on  the  profits 
of  corporations  in  the  second  quarter. 

That  report,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  shows  that  the 
profits  of  478  firms,  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1962,  rose  15  V^  percent  from  those 
of  the  1961  period.  Practically  every 
single  line  of  endeavor  shows  an  im- 
provement in  the  profit  picture  of  the 
corporations.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  shall  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  items  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  The  Chrysler 
Corp.  shows  a  profit  of  $11,900,000  com- 
pared with  a  loss  last  year  of  $15,700,000. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  had  its  highest  profit 
since  1929;  in  fact,  it  was  28  percent 
above  a  year  ago.  Its  profits  were  $268 
million. 

These  are  examples  of  the  fact  that 
there  are.  in  many  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  genuine  prosperity  and 
genuine  health. 

But  I  beUeve.  if  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  correctly — and  this 
is  where  I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin— that  there  are  areas  in  the 
economy  which  can  be  improved  consid- 
erably, and  that  a  wise  tax  poUcy  of 
selective  cuts  would  lend  Itself  to  a  for- 
ward movement  and  a  great  movement 
In  what  might  be  called  the  weaker  sec- 
tors of  the  American  economy.  I  agree 
with  that  position.  I  agree  that  it  would 
be  financially  prudent  to  do  so.  The 
way  to  waste  money  is  to  fail  to  make 
decisions  when  they  should  be  made.  A 
recession  will  cost  the  economy  much 
more  than  a  tax  cut.  A  recession  will 
cause  a  deficit  in  the  Government's 
budget  far  beyond  what  any  tax  cut  will 
cause,  because  there  are  certain  costs 
of  the  Government  which  cantM>t  be 
avoided.  The  defense  cost  is  not  going 
down;  it  is  going  up.  The  cost  of  the 
space  program  is  not  going  down;  \t  is 
going  up.  The  cost  of  the  atomic  energy 
program  Ls  not  going  down;  it  is  going 
up.  Many  programs  of  the  Government 
have  fixed  costs.  Those  costs  are  not 
going  down;  they  continue  to  go  up. 

In  this  situation,  the  reductions  which 
can  be  made  are  modest  in  terms  of  the 
total  budget.  A  recession  of  5  percent  in 
the  economy  will  cost  far  more  than  any 
tax  cut  that  has  been  estimated  or  sug- 
gested by  any  responsible  person  in  or 
out  of  government.  A  5-percent  drop 
in  production  and  a  5 -percent  drop  in 
emplosrment  in  this  country  would  cost 
far  more  than  the  combined  suggestions 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  tax  cuts.  So 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  the  neat  little 
choice  of  sajring.  "Let  us  do  nothing." 
The  fact  is  that  we  must  do  something. 
We  did  something  with  the  depreciation 
schedule.  We  are  planning  to  do  some- 
thing witli  the  investment  tax  credit. 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  cure-all,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  desirable  proposal. 


I  further  believe  that  the  suggestion 
to  reduce  the  high  individual  income  tax 
rate  by  some  appreciable  amount,  as  was 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  is  worth  while.  It  might  well  be 
reduced  from  91  to  65  percent.  Whether 
65  percent  should  be  the  figure,  or 
whether  it  should  be  70  percent,  or 
whatever  it  should  be,  is  not  the  pomt. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  an  incentive 
factor  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Finally.  I  agree  that  the  tax  poUcy  is 
not  merely  economics;  it  is  psychological. 
The  p>sychologlcal  impact  of  a  tax  cut 
now  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
psychological  effect  of  a  decision  on  tax 
policy  cannot  be  overestimated.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  stop  acting 
as  if.  somehow  or  other,  the  only  kmd 
of  economics  we  imderstand  is  that  when 
we  get  deep  in  trouble  economically,  we 
must  rely  on  public  works;  when  we  get 
deep  in  trouble,  so  that  little  money  is 
available  for  anybody,  we  look  around 
to  see  if  we  cannot  have  bigger  deficits. 
That  is  what  I  call  1930  economics.  We 
are  living  in  a  different  age.  We  cannot 
afford  to  get  into  trouble.  We  cannot 
afford  a  slvmip  in  our  economy.  We  can- 
not afford  a  5-  or  10-i>ercent  drop  in  the 
economy.  We  have  fixed  costs  for  oiu- 
national  security  and  our  national  sur- 
vival. We  carmot  think  in  terms  of 
sharply  reducing  the  security  budget  or 
the  defense  budget  of  the  country.  Be- 
cause we  have  huge  fixed  costs,  we  can- 
not fool  around  with  an  economic  poUcy 
that  is  30  years  old. 

As  a  liberal,  I  submit  that  the  kind  of 
economic  poUcy  we  need  is  one  that  per- 
mits the  fullest  possible  expansion  of  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  I  believe 
m  public  works  programs,  but  they 
should  be  supplonental;  they  cannot 
possibly  take  up  the  gap  of  imemploy- 
ment and  of  unused  plant  capacity.  We 
shall  have  to  rely,  for  the  forward  move- 
ment and  forward  thrust  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  upon  the  American  busi- 
ness oommunl  '  and  the  American 
constmier. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  American 
consumer?  The  consimier  spends  the 
money  that  he  gets,  93  cents  out  of 
every  consumer  dollar  is  spent  in  the 
marketplace  in  the  period  of  time  in 
which  that  money  is  received.  That  Is 
as  standard  as  the  fact  that  Christmas 
comes  once  a  year. 

It  is  Just  a  pattern.  I  believe  that  If 
individual  taxes  are  reduced,  the  money 
will  be  spent  in  the  marketplace.  If  cor- 
porate taxes  are  reduced,  ttie  money  will 
be  invested.  Why  do  I  say  so?  Because 
the  facts  over  a  long  period  of  time  prove 
it.  This  is  no  longer  a  question  of  con- 
jecture; it  is  not  a  question  of  theory. 
There  is  a  long  table  of  statistics  which 
reveals  unmistakably  that  when  con- 
sumers receive  higher  income  almost  all 
of  it  goes  inunediately  Into  spending  for 
goods  and  services.  This  was  true  last 
year  in  the  case  of  accelerated  payment 
of  dividends  to  holders  of  GI  life  in- 
surance, it  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
1954  tax  cut;  it  has  been  true  of  every 
major  economic  poUcy  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  enacted  which  put  extra 
money  in  the  pockets  of  consumers  and 
businesses. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
being  so  considerate  as  to  let  me  com- 
ment upon  his  address.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Senator  was  so  sharply  critical  of 
the  administration;  but  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  sometimes  such  criticisms  have 
a  beneficial  effect. 

But  we  ourselves  might  well  examine — 
and  I  do  not  mean  the  Senator  from  New 
York — the  institution  which  is  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  have  found  very  Uttle  modem, 
liberal  economic  thinking  in  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  very  hard  to  move  this  body,  which 
is  cloaked  m  tradition.  I  suggest  that 
we  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  what  the 
realities  are  and  what  is  needed  in  terms 
of  economic  policy,  in  order  to  give  this 
country  the  economic  potential  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Today  we  are  working  at 
about  85  or  90  percent  of  our  potential, 
when  we  ought  to  be  working  at  at  least 
95  to  100  percent.  That  is  the  reason  for 
my  advocacy  of  a  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  editorials  and  articles  relating  to 
tax  reform;  new  guidelines  for  tax  de- 
preciation and  business  assets  as  pro- 
posed by  this  administration;  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  15.  demonstrating  that  new  depre- 
ciation rules  are  seen  as  aiding  small 
businessmen;  and  certain  other  edito- 
rials and  articles  which  advocate  and 
support  the  concept  of  a  tax  cut  now, 
and  holding  that  such  tax  cuts  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo.  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  TlmM,  June  11.  1083] 
Nkw  Wbapoh  AoADrar  Rmcwanon 

Too  Uttle  attention  hu  been  paid  to  the 
admlnlatntlon's  request  for  itandby  au- 
thority to  reduce  individual  Income  taxes  to 
combet  receeelon. 

Congrees,  of  courae.  U  Jealoue  of  its  pre- 
rogatives to  levy  or  cut  tasee.  and  is  under- 
standably reluctant  to  consider  any  pro- 
posal, no  matter  how  sound,  that  would 
affect  iu  i>owerB.  But  the  proposal  that  Is 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee takes  Into  account  the  rights  of  Congress 
by  stressing  the  temporary  nature  of  a  re- 
duction and  providing  a  series  of  checks  to 
prevent  any  abuse. 

There  is  no  more  powerful  antidote  to 
recession  than  a  cut  In  taxes.  Yet  this  solu- 
tion is  seldom  invoked.  For  one  thing,  a  re- 
quest for  a  tax  reduction  is  always  time 
consuming;  It  always  seems  much  simpler 
and  quicker  to  request  additional  expendi- 
t\ires.  For  anotho'.  there  is  rarely  any 
unanimity  on  what  taxes  to  cut,  and  by  how 
much,  so  that  the  Une  of  least  resistance  is 
to  maintain  the  statiis  quo. 

The  administration's  proposal  would  get 
around  the  problem  and  make  tax  poUcy  an 
effective  contracyclieal  tool  by  injecting  a 
meas\ire  of  flexibmty  and  speed  that  is  now 
lacking.  In  essence,  once  the  President  de- 
cided that  the  eoonomic  sltvwtlon  called  for 
a  reduction  in  taxes  to  meet  the  objective* 
■et  out  in  the  ^nployment  Act,  he  would 
subm^lt  to  Congress  a  request  for  a  uniform 
and  temporary  cut  in  individual  tax  rate 
to  a  magimiim  of  6  percentage  points  be- 
low the  permanent  rate  of  20  percent.  The 
reduction  would  take  effect  within  30  days, 
unless  it  was  rejected  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress;  and  it  would  remain  in  effect 
for  six  month,  unless  Congress  decided 
otherwise.    And   If   Congress   were   not   in 
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MHloa.  a  tax  cut  oould  take  Immediate  effect 
but  wo\ild  be  terminated  SO  days  after  Con- 
gress reconvened,  and  any  further  extension 
would  require  a  fresh  request. 

Thla  is  a  novel  proposal,  but  It  shoiild  not 
be  rejected  on  that  ground.  Standby  au- 
th(»1ty  for  temporary  reductions  would 
strengthen  our  defenses  against  an  eco- 
nomic downttim  by  streamlining  the  most 
potent  weapon  in  the  Government's  arsenal. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  July  23.  1962] 
Po«  A  Tax  Ctrr  Now 

When  the  postwar  record  of  the  economy  Is 
viewed  in  retrospect  there  is  much  of  which 
to  be  proud.  It  has  conferred  upon  the 
American  people  the  highest  living  standard 
in  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  It  has 
provided  a  substantive  stimulus  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  growth  of  the  free  world. 
But  In  recent  years  oxu  rate  of  economic 
growth  has  been  declining  and  at  this  time 
the  economy  is  listlessly  balanced  on  a  high 
plateau.  A  stlmultis  is  required  to  restore  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  rate  of  growth,  and 
there  la  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and  econ- 
omists that  the  best  stimulus  available  is  a 
tax  cut. 

The  compelling  argument  for  a  tax  cut 
rests  upon  sound  principles  of  economic 
anaylsls.  If  personal  Income  taxes  are  cut 
while  the  current  level  of  Oovernment  ex- 
penditures is  maintained,  the  economy  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  exisiUng  increase  in  the 
total  expenditures  for  goods  and  services. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
effects  of  a  tax  cut  will  be  multiplied  by  suc- 
cessive rounds  of  expenditures  so  that  a  $1 
tax  reduction  will,  after  about  6  months, 
result  in  a  t2.60  increase  in  expenditures. 
In  addition  to  this  mviltiplier  effect  on  the 
consumption  side,  there  will  be  a  powerful 
but  not  readily  caculable  stimulxis  to  invest- 
ment as  the  rising  volxune  of  sales  presses 
upon  productive  capacity. 

A  token  tax  cut  will  not  siifficlently  stim- 
ulate the  $550  billion  American  economy. 
What  is  required  is  a  substantial  reduction. 
The  tax  rates  for  all  Income  brackets  except 
the  highest  one  should  be  reduced  by  5  per- 
centage points  to  Increase  after-tax  Income 
by  $10  billion.  The  nearly  confiscatory  91 
percent  rate  for  the  highest  bracket  should 
be  reduced  to  65  percent,  thus  reducing  tax 
revenues  by  an  additional  $650  million.  This 
reduction  for  the  highest  income  bracket, 
which  has  long  been  feconunended  by  pro- 
ponents of  tax  reform,  will  increase  invest- 
ment and  diminish  the  efforts  to  establish 
tax  shelters.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  in 
personal  Income  taxra  an  across-the-board 
reduction  in  corporate  income  taxes  by  2 
percentage  points  would  add  $1  billion  to 
business  income  which  would  be  useful  in 
financing  the  anticipated  rise  in  the  vol\une 
Of  investment. 

In  total  these  tax  cuts  would  result  in  an 
$11.6  billion  loss  in  Treasury  revenues,  but 
the  personal-income  tax  reduction  alone  will 
Increase  the  volume  of  total  expenditures  by 
126.5  billion  and  the  dynamic  effects  of  these 
increases  upon  the  voltune  of  Investment 
should  add  much  more  to  the  gross  national 
product,  nnius  the  fiscal  deficit  that  is  in- 
curred will  be  sharply  reduced  as  a  rising 
level  of  economic  activity  generates  greater 
tax  revenues. 

The  administration,  it  will  be  recalled^ 
planned  a  tax  reduction  for  1963  as.  a  part 
of  a  broad  program  of  fiscal  reform.  But  it 
is  now  clearly  evident  that  the  stimulation 
of  the  economy  must  take  precedence  over 
reform.  In  any  case,  there  Is  nothing  in 
this  proposal  that  should  preclude  tax  reform 
in  the  future. 

On  cotuitless  occasions  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1060,  President  Kennedy  reiterated 
the  neoesatty  for  gettbig  Amsrlea  moving 
again.    The  time  has  come  for  Injecting  new 


vigor  into  the  economy.  The  adminlalta-ation 
Should  advocate,  with  all  the  force  tjhat  It 
can  muster,  an  immediate  tax  cut. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  26,   1962] 
Tax-Cut  Alternativis 

The  discussion  of  a  tax  cut  has  been  |  in  the 
forxun  of  public  opinion  for  a  llttUi  more 
than  a  month  and  it  has  already  hardened 
along  well-established  ideological  UneaJ  Con- 
flicting ideologies  must  always  be  aircjd  in  a 
democracy,  but  in  this  case  there  is  a  danger 
that  In  the  heat  of  battle  they  may  epscure 
the  fundamental  economic  issues. 

If  one  scans  the  political  spectrun^  from 
left  to  right  he  begins  with  the  propossi  made 
by  Mr.  George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Meany  voiced  a  vigorous  opposition  to  either 
an  across-the  board  reduction  of  personal 
income-tax  rates  or  a  cut  In  corporate  llncome 
taxes.  He  recommended  that  a  persai|tal  In- 
come tax  cut  be  concentrated  in  the  first 
individual  Income  tax  bracket,  l^oving 
toward  the  right,  there  are  the  suggestions 
by  Ladd  Pltunley,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  would  reduce 
the  rate  on  the  first  $1,000  of  taxable 
Income  from  20  to  15  percent  and  Ittktitute 
proportional  reductions  In  all  brackets  taxed 
at  rates  between  15  and  65  percent,  fjlumley 
would  reduce  the  maximum  personal  (ncome 
tax  rate  from  91  to  65  percent  and  tihe  top 
corporate  income  tax  rate  from  53  to  47 
percent. 

Should  one  choose  between  the  Meshy  and 
Plumley  proposals  on  purely  political  or 
ideological  grounds?  We  think  not,  ft^  there 
are  economic  considerations  which  trsjnscend 
the  traditional  left-right  schism  in  At^erlcan 
political  thought. 

The  primary  purpose  of  an  immediate  tax 
cut  is  to  inject  a  new  vigor  into  thi^  econ- 
omy. That  Is  why  a  proposal  was  recently 
made  in  these  columns  that  was  designed  to 
stimulate  both  consumption  and  lnv»tment 
expendittires  by  reducing  the  maximrtni  per- 
sonal Income-tax  rate  from  91  to  65  percent 
and  cutting  all  other  personal  tax  ratjes  by  5 
percentage  points  and  reducing  corporate 
income  taxes  by  2  percentage  points. 

Studies  of  consumers'  behavior  indicate 
that  the  propensities  to  spend  vary  inversely 
with  income  levels.  Therefore,  if  the  ]tax  cut 
were  concentrated  In  the  upper  Income 
groups,  as  Mr.  Plumley  suggests,  the  impact 
upon  the  level  of  consumption  expetiditures 
would  be  smaller  and  the  stimulus  to lln vest- 
ment weaker.  Mr.  Meany's  proposal^  which 
would  benefit  only  those  in  the  lowest  lincome 
groups,  is  objectional  on  grounds  of  equity, 
and  the  hostility  which  It  would  engender 
among  investment  decisionmakers  might  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  a  tax  reduction. 

The  stimulation  of  the  economy  w^ll  work 
to  the  advantage  of  everyone,  irrespective  of 
income  or  ideology,  and  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  the  present  discussion  on  ltt)w  best 
to  achieve  that  end  degenerated  Into  4  sterile 
hassle  over  irrelevant  ideological  Issue^. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  IV 
For  a  Tax  Cut  Now 


The  chance  of  a  MiUs-Byrd  veto  this 
summer,  which  is  what  causes  the  President 
to  hesitate,  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that 
as  yet  recession  is  only  indicated  and  is  not 
yet  being  experienced.  Can  the  President  in- 
duce Congress  to  act  to  prevent  a  recession, 
or  are  we  doomed  to  wait  for  a  recession 
and  then  try  to  reverse  it?  The  funda- 
mental question  is  whether  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernment which  can  act  with  foresight,  which 
can  take  the  stltcb  in  time  that  will  save 
nine. 

Since  the  Wall  Street  crash  at  the  end  of 
May  there  has  been  a  sharp  and  rapid 
change  of  responsible  and  expert  opinion. 
The  crash  altered  those  who  watched  the 
economy,  causing  them  to  ask  whether  the 
Kennedy  recovery  of  1961  was  going  to  peter 
out  before  it  went  much  further.  There  had 
been  a  very  few  who  had  predicted  this  last 
January  when  the  administration,  using 
what  had  proved  to  be  erroneously  optimistic 
estimates,  adopted  a  restrictive  and  de- 
flationary fiscal  policy. 

The  unfounded  optimism  ended  a  few  days 
after  the  crash.  The  business  reports  which 
have  come  in  during  June  and  the  first  half 
of  July  show  that  with  a  few  exceptions, 
automobile  sales  and  residential  construc- 
tion, the  recovery  Is  sluggish  and  is  slowing 
down.  Employment  and  Industrial  activity, 
profits.  Inventory  replacement  and  capital 
investment  are  so  sluggish  that  the  recovery 
appears  to  be  nearlng  its  end.  It  would 
seem  that  by  the  onset  of  winter  there  will 
be  a  recession. 

Professor  Samuelson  says  that  the  peak  of 
total  profits  was  In  fact  reached  at  the  end 
of  last  year  and  that  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  has  never  gone  below  6.4  per- 
cent, will  from  now  on  be  rising. 

We  are  not,  let  us  repeat,  as  yet  In  a 
recession.  But  we  are  on  the  verge  of  one. 
This  Is  the  critically  Important  time  for  the 
Government  to  act  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
expansion  of  economic  activity.  The  longer 
it  waits,  the  stronger  will  the  medicine  have 
to  be.  It  has  already  waited  6  months  too 
long,  and  so  It  will  need  to  use  stronger 
medicine  today  than  it  would  have  needed 
last  January.  If  It  waits  until  the  recession 
has  actually  begun,  the  chances  an  that  the 
comparatively  agreeable  medicine  of  a  tax  cut 
will  not  be  enough,  and  will  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  more  Government  spending. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  not  complicated  and 
It  Is  of  great  significance  to  the  question  of 
whether  to  cut  taxes  now  or  to  wait  6 
montlis.  The  Immediate  effect  of  a  tax  cut 
is  to  stimulate  consumer  bujrlng.  If  this 
takes  place  when  Industry  Is  working  some- 
where near  full  capacity,  the  consumer  de- 
mand will  stimulate  industry  to  modernize 
and  enlarge  Its  plant.  This  capital  spending 
will  sustain  the  recovery. 


1962] 


(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
On  the  question  of  a  tax  cut.  wltti  which 
the  President  is  now  wresting,  the  undecided 
issue  Is  whether  to  ask  for  It  this  suiter  or 
to  wait  until  next  winter.  The  issue  is  as 
yet  undecided  for  one  reason  only.  There  Is 
some  doubt  whether  in  the  few  weeks  that 
are  left  before  adjournment,  the  chalnnen 
of  the  two  key  committees,  Represontatlve 
Mn.Ls  and  Senator  Byrd.  will  allow  QDngress 
to  vote.  The  significant  thing  aboiit  their 
veto  is  that  almost  certainly  the  twi^  chair- 
men will  not  have  It  next  winter.  I  For  by 
that  time,  if  as  it  now  seems  probalt>le.  our 
sluggish  economy  has  begun  to  reoMde.  tax 
reduction  will  go  through  Congress  by  ac- 
clamation. 


J 


I  From  the  Washington  Star.  June  8,  1962 1 
The   Market   and  the   Economy — Recovxry 
Held  Too  Weak  To  Attain  Fmx  Employ- 
ment Without  Tax  Cx-t 

(By  Sterling  F.  Green) 
Unless  the  business  recovery  unexpectedly 
catches  fire,  the  1963  tex  bill  which  Presl- 
dent  Kennedy  plans  to  send  to  Congress 
later  this  year  will  call  for  tax  relief  totaling 
perhaps  $5  billion  a  year  for  industry  and 
consumers. 

Tax  rates  from  top  to  bottom  would  be 
cut  In  the  broad  program  now  belzig  drawn 
up  by  the  administration. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon 
says  the  tax  package  Is  aimed  as  spurring 
maximum  long-range  economic  growth.  He 
says  no  decision  has  been  made  on  how  far 
to  go  In  offsetting  lower  tax  rates  by  broad- 
ening the  base  of  the  tax  structure  and 
closing  loopholes. 

Early  tax  reduction  was  not  part  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  program  to  "get  the  economy 
moving." 


The  stock  market's  convulsions  have  re- 
inforced a  growing  belief,  however,  that  the 
business  recovery — although  steadily  erasing 
old  records  for  production  and  income — is 
not  robust  enough  to  carry  tbe  country  to 
full  employment  on  this  upswing  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle. 

FAVOR  sous  TAX  CtTT 

Most  officials  now  are  said  to  favor  a  solid 
tax  reduction  for  business  and  consumerB. 
It  would  be,  in  effect,  a  raise  in  take-home 
pay  for  workers,  a  source  of  fresh  capital  for 
investors  and  a  boost  in  the  after-tax  profits 
of  Industry  which  would  be  available  for 
reinvestment. 

Estimates  of  the  net  tax  relief  are  running 
as  high  as  87  billion.  Five  billion  is  more 
frequently  mentioned,  as  being  about  the 
minimum  cut  which  would  make  enough 
difference  in  consumers'  paychecks  to  en- 
courage purchases  of  new  cars,  homes  and 
major  appliances. 

Reductions  in  the  top  income  tax  rate 
from  91  percent  to  perhaps  65  percent  has 
been  considered.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
taxable  income  scale,  the  basic  20  percent 
might  be  dropped  to  16  or  18  percent. 

The  corporation  tax  rate  of  62  percent 
probably  would  be  cut  to  something  below 
60  percent.  A  range  of  47  to  49  percent  has 
been  under  discussion. 

BAD  NKWS  WTTH  GOOD 

Some  bad  news  would  accompany  the  good. 
A  whole  bundle  of  reforms  is  vmder  con- 
sideration, to  eliminate  the  (uitchwork  of 
special  concession  and  exemptions  stitched 
onto  the  tax  structure  over  the  years  for  the 
benefit  of  special  groups.  But  all  taxpayers 
would  come  out  ahead. 

Such  a  tax  reduction  would  mean  at  least 
1  more  year  of  budget  deficit.  Revenues 
presumably  would  be  cut  seriously  in  fiscal 
1964,  a  yeai-  in  which  Govtfnment  spending 
Is  expected  to  climb  to  $95  or  $96  billion. 
The  anticipated  increase  of  about  $3  billion 
from  this  year's  budgeted  outlays  is  nuiinly 
the  result  of  built-in  increases  in  the  space 
and  military  programs. 

Despite  ^^*  prospective  red  Ink,  most  ad- 
ministration advisers  are  said  to  be  convinced 
that  strong  medicine  Is  needed  to  fortify — If 
not  to  re8c\ie — Mr.  Kennedy's  grand  strategy 
for  Amerlcfin  growth  in  a  world  of  height- 
ened competition. 

The  primary  goal  is  full  employment. 
The  basic  approach  is  to  forge  an  economic 
partnership,  built  on  trade,  with  a  prosper- 
ing and  economically  unified  Ehirope.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  ilrst  step,  making  possible  the  re- 
moval or  reduction  of  tariff  barriers  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Conunon  Market, 
is  on  Its  we y  to  enactment  ta  Congress. 
XTNTrxD  states  most  bz  competttivk 

But  to  trade,  tbe  country  must  be  com- 
petitive. 7'hat  means  organizing  factories 
and  refineries,  building  new  ones,  bringing 
into  production  the  15  percent  of  plant 
capacity  which  now  stands  idle — and  holding 
down  wage.s  and  prices. 

The  Kennedy  strategy  is  two  sided.  It  in- 
volves: 

First,  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  labor 
and  management  in  keeping  wage  settle- 
ments and  price  decisions  noninflationary. 
The  White  House  in  January  offered  volun- 
tary guidelines  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
would  keep  wage  increases  within  the  bounds 
of  the  annual  gain  in  output  per  manpower. 

8TEEX,    K£BELS 

Second,  making  it  possible  for  business  to 
amass  the  funds  needed  for  modernization 
of  the  Nation's  industrial  plant.  Tax  incen- 
tives are  being  offered  as  an  alternative  to 
price  increases  which — in  the  administra- 
tion's view — would  simply  dlsootirage  demand 
and  price  American  goods  out  of  the  world's 
markets. 


The  first  approach  has  run  into  grave 
trouble.  Steelmakers  rebelled  at  price  re- 
straint and  set  out  to  Improve  their  profits 
in  the  traditional  way — a  price  boost.  Mr. 
Kennedy  reacted  angrily  and  forcefully  to 
salvage  his  grand  design. 

Many  btislnessmen  felt  he  overreacted. 
The  charge  that  Mr.  Kennedy  is  antibusi- 
ness  has  gained  wider  acceptance;  It  ap- 
parently worsened  the  spectacular  stock 
market  break  of  10  days  ago  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  uncertainty  evident  in  the 
market  since  then. 

The  second  approach  is  faring  better.  The 
Treasxiry  shortly  will  issue  Uberalized  tax 
allowances  for  depreciation  on  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  Congress  seems  likely 
to  enact  most  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  first  phase 
tax  revision  program,  built  around  a  tax 
credit  for  big  and  little  companies  which  in- 
vest   in    new  plant    equipment. 

The  administration  is  confident  these 
measiu-es  will  remove  many  of  the  financial 
obstacles  to  the  cutting  of  costs  and  the  im- 
provement of  efficiency.  If  so,  they  may  in- 
cidentally make  business  less  anti-Kennedy. 

WHxax  wnx  savings  got 

There  is  no  way  to  be  sure,  however,  that 
the  tax  savings  actually  will  be  plowed  back 
into  the  industrial  economy.  For  any  manu- 
facturer, the  beet  incentive  to  spend  money 
Is  the  promise  of  strongly  rising  demand. 
Such  assurance  is  not  evident  in  the  mod- 
erately placed  upturn  now  in  progreoa. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  advisers  believe  the  obvious 
answer — and  perhaps  the  only  one  since 
Congress  would  certainly  reject  massive  Gov- 
ernment spending  as  a  stimulant  when  the 
economy  was  moving  up — is  tax  reduction. 

Their  hope  and  expectation  is  that  an 
initial  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  would 
be  more  than  offset  in  succeeding  years  by 
the  rising  tax  collections  generated  by  ex- 
pansion of  employment,  income,  and  profits. 

The  accusation  that  the  administration 
is  buying  votes  with  the  tax  cut,  certainly 
will  be  made  in  this  fall's  congrecsional  elec- 
tion campaign. 

But  on  this  question,  at  least.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  likely  to  find  a  majority  of  business- 
men behind  him.  Last  week,  the  Council  of 
the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Issued  a 
study  which  said : 

"Tax  reduction  and  tax  reform  should  take 
precedence  over  new  spending  programs  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  the  economy." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  12.  1962] 
Sound  Tax  Rxroaic 

With  the  publication  of  its  new  guidelines 
for  tax  depreciation  of  business  assets  the 
administration  has  accomplished  a  sweeping 
fiscal  reform  that  will  confer  enormous  bene- 
fits upon  the  American  economy. 

For  the  past  two  decades  American  in- 
dustry has  operated  under  the  severe  handi- 
cap Imposed  by  the  regulations  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  Bulletin  F  which 
were  retrospective  in  spirit  and  frequently 
administered  in  an  arbitrary  or  capricious 
fashion.  Moreover,  they  made  no  provision 
for  the  rising  costs  of  capital  goods  or  the 
obsolescence  induced  by  the  rapid  pace  of 
technological  change. 

The  new  regulations  are  a  most  impressive 
example  of  modern  fiscal  craftsmanship  for 
which  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  and 
his  staff  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Their 
new  guidelines,  which  establish  fiexible  but 
objective  criteria  for  determining  the  taxable 
lives  of  depreciable  assets,  forge  a  strong  and 
significant  link  between  the  tax  practices 
of  business  enterprises  and  their  capital 
replacement  policies.  Firms  which  rapidly 
replace  or  augment  their  stock  of  capital 
assets  will  be  entitled  to  commensurately 
larger  depreciation  allowances.  By  thus  in- 
creasing the  corporate  cash  flow,  the  new 
regulations  should  provide  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  investment.    At  the  same  time  depre- 


ciation allowances  wlU  be  reduced  for  tboee 
corporations  whose  reserves  are  ezceaslve 
relative  to  the  value  of  their  assets. 

The  Inmaedlate  impact  of  the  new  guide- 
lines, which  increaae  depreciation  allow- 
ances by  shortening  the  lives  of  business 
assets,  will  be  a  $1.5  billion  corporate  tax 
reduction.  One  may  take  exception  to  the 
administration's  optimistic  estimates  of  the 
short-term  effects  of  this  tax  cut  upon  in- 
vestment and  the  level  of  economic  activity 
at  a  time  when  there  is  considerable  excess 
capacity,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  longer  term  Impacts  will  be  salutary. 

While  the  depreciation  reform  is  a  vital 
step  In  the  right  direction.  Secretary  Dillon 
ably  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  complete 
the  task  of  placing  American  industry  on  an 
equal  footing  with  foreign  competition. 
There  still  remains  a  depreciation  gap— tbe 
difference  between  the  new  depreciation  al- 
lowances and  the  replacement  costs  of  capital 
equipment — which  can  only  be  closed  by 
the  passage  of  the  investment  credit  provi- 
sion of  the  revenue  act  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  President 
Kennedy  underscored  the  importance  of  this 
vital  legislation  when  he  stated  that — 

"The  reform  announced  today  has  been 
carried  out  as  quickly  as  posatble,  and  It 
goes  as  far  as  It  is  administratively  possible 
to  go  to  meet  the  Investment  nseds  a'  Amer- 
ican business.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  do  its  part  by  enacting  the  Investment 
credit." 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jtily  16,  1963) 

Eased  Defkxciation  Rci.es  Seen  AmXNC  the 

Smaix  Bxtbinesskam 

(By  Robert  MeU) 

Tax  experts  who  have  studied  the  Treas- 
ury's new  maroon  t>ooklet  that  sets  forth  tbe 
number  of  years  over  which  buslnessmsn 
can  offset  the  cost  of  machinery  agmlnat 
earnings  believe  that  the  small  btislneasman 
will  be  a  principal  beneficiary. 

Under  the  old  rules,  laid  down  In  Bulletin 
F.  there  were  some  5,000  items  of  machinery 
and  equipment  listed,  with  their  useful 
lives. 

Larger  businesses,  with  detailed  reowds  of 
purchases  and  sales  of  machinery,  were  often 
able  to  obtain  faster  writeoffs  by  convinc- 
ing the  Treasury  that  they  wore  out  equip- 
ment at  a  faster  rate  than  was  preoerlbed. 
They  oould  afford  expert  oounael  to  htip 
them  make  their  case.  Small  busliif  men 
usually  lacked  both  records  and  expert  coun- 
sel. 

AM   EXAMPLE  IS  Crmf 

Maurice  Peloubet,  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant, notes,  for  example,  that  a  man 
with  a  small  machine  shop  would  be  likely 
to  benefit,  since  he  uses  a  lot  of  eqtiipment 
such  as  lathes,  drill  presses,  shavers,  and 
grinders.  He  therefore  has  quite  a  stock 
of  depreciable  equipment,  but  his  records 
usually  had  not  been  sufficiently  detailed  to 
convince  the  Treasury  that  he  had  writeoff 
problems  that  needed  correction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury  points 
out  that,  because  of  a  lack  of  audit  control 
over  the  small  businessman,  he  often  has 
taken  shorter  equipment  lives  than  have  big 
businessmen.  And,  since  they  were  audited 
lees  frequently  than  were  their  bigger  broth- 
ers, they  often  got  away  with  it. 

In  many  fields,  such  as  railroading  and 
printing,  technological  advances  have  made 
much  equipment  obsolete.  Kven  the  more 
favorable  writeoff  rates  established  by  par- 
ticular companies  through  negotiation  with 
the  tax  agency  over  the  years  have  proved 
inadequate.  As  a  result,  the  Treasury  has 
made  Its  new  composite  rates  even  shorter.  In 
many  such  areas,  than  had  been  negotiated. 

Periodic  reviews  are  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Treasury  to  insure  that  the  composite 
rates  stipulated  for  the  different  Industries 
keep  pace  with  technological  developments. 
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Ttop>yerm  wlio  bave  f  olloived  ~the  more 
progTMBlTe  pOUdM  cm  replacement  of  equip- 
ment may  find  tbat  the  new  soliedtaee  wUl 
not  pennlt  them  much  added  leeway.  Still. 
I»ogreseive  policies  in  the  past  have  meant 
arguments  with  the  tax  agency,  so  these 
taxpayers  will  benefit,  primarily,  from  the 
elimination  of  this  controversy  imder  the 
new  schedule. 

XLZItZlCATIOM  or  CONTBOVBtST 

Furthermore,  the  Treasury  has  added  an- 
other facet  to  the  subject  in  its  reserve-ratio 
tables.  Under  this  very  old  accounting  con- 
cept that  has  been  incorporated  into  the  de- 
pieeiatlon  rules,  a  buainesman  may  be  per- 
mitted even  shorter  lives  than  are  prescribed 
In  the  tables. 

The  reserve  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  deprecia- 
tlcm  reserves  to  the  purchase  price  of  aU 
depreeUble  property  in  a  particular  class. 
rat  a  hypothetical  company  that  is  neither 
growing  nor  declining  in  al».  this  ratio  al- 
ways will  be  roughly  60  percent,  because  its 
assets  will,  on  the  average,  always  be  half 
depreciated. 

For  a  growing  company,  the  ratio  will  be 
smaller  than  50  percent — ^the  faster  the 
growth  the  smaller  the  ratio— because  it  will 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  recentlSL^^Msquired 
assets  that  it  has  J\ist  begun  to  depreciate. 

VAaiATIOMS    AKS    AIXOWKD 

The  Gtovemment's  program  allows  varia- 
tions of  several  percentage  points  frcnn  the 
normal  rate.  Thus  the  company  that  la 
neither  growing  nor  declining  would  not  be 
challenged  If  its  depreciation  varied  by  sev- 
eral points  on  either  side  of  60  percent. 

Similar  leeway  is  given  to  growth  com- 
panies, whose  appropriate  ratios  may  be  40 
percent,  30  percent  or  some  other  percentage. 

The  Treasury  is  optimistic  that  this  change 
and.  In  particular,  the  move  to  an  objective 
test  rather  than  an  agent's  Judgement  may 
brteg  to  an  end  the  long  history  of  dlacord 
between  business  and  Oovemment  over  this 
aspect  of  taxation. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  28.  1062] 

CospoaATx  iNCom  Tax  Ratb  Cut  Cottud  Bx 

Tonic 

(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

Another  spell  of  acute  weakness  in  the 
stock  market  last  week  brought  the  decline 
in  the  stock-price  averages  to  16  percent 
since  mid-March.  This  leaves  little  doubt 
in  anybody's  mind  that  investors'  confidence 
has  been  hurt. 

Price  swings  in  the  stock  market  in  excess 
of  10  percent — ^whether  up  or  down — often 
have  an  effect  on  business  sentiment.  What- 
ever the  reason,  statements  by  a  fair  nxmi- 
ber  of  ^uslneas  leaders  in  the  past  10  days 
demonstrate  a  deterlcnntlon  of  confidence. 


BIO   snOO.   LOWKBS   8ICBTS 

The  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  last  week  indicated  that  his  company's 
expenditures  for  capital  Improvements  this 
year  would  probably  be  $200  million  less 
than  anticipated  in  January.  Sluggishness 
in  the  pace  of  new  orders  coming  to  the  ma- 
chine tool  builders  is  attributed  to  a  deteri- 
oration of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
UJ3.  businessmen.  Thus  tangible  evidence 
is  beginning  to  accvtmulate  that  a  deteriora- 
tion in  confidence  is  having  an  adverse  effect 
on  business  decisions. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  also  some  evidence 
that  deterioration  may  have  started  the 
process  of  breeding  deterioration. 

We  can  see  an  example  of  that  behind 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon's 
comment  to  a  group  of  bankers  in  Rome  10 
days  ago  that  he  was  concerned  about  the 
increasing  use  of  the  various  mechanisms 
of  the  UJB.  capital  market  by  European  bor- 
rowers to  raise  funds  for  their  own  internal 
uses.  Why  don't  these  borrowers  obtain 
their  funds  In  their  own  backyards?     Be- 


cause they  can  get  it  cheaper  here.  Why  is 
It  cheaper  here?  Because  we  want  an  easy 
credit  policy  as  part  of  the  effort  to  stuiiulate 
our  economy. 

CAraTAL    ATTRACTXD    ABBOAD 

Capital  may  be  attracted  to  other  coun- 
tries for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons.  |Maybe 
the  combination  of  promised  income  and 
security  is  better  abroad;  maybe  the  growth 
prospects  are  better  over  there  than  they 
are  here;  maybe  the  various  types  of  Jhreata 
of  profit  margin  squeeze — wage  costs,  tax 
costs,  the  Government  interference,  ^or  ex- 
ample— seem  less  than  they  are  here.  Cap- 
ital outflow — Influenced  in  part  m  the 
confidence  factor — tends  to  aggravaie  our 
international  currency  problem  which,  in 
turn,  reduces  confidence  in  the  dollsr- 

This  reminds  us  that  there  has  beeh  some 
weakening  in  the  basis  for  hoplrg  that  the 
international  cvirrency  matter  coi^ld  be 
patched  up  for  a  sufficient  length  of  t^ime  to 
permit  a  correction  of  the  fundatoental 
causes  of  the  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
An  important  part  of  that  basis  wjas  the 
anticipation  that  the  recovery  trend  In  our 
economy  would  be  vigorous  throughqut  the 
current  year  and  that  it  might  lead  to  a 
resumption  of  a  dynamic  growth  tor  the 
economy.  | 

On  that  basis,  Dillon  Indicated  jat  the 
Vienna  Monetary  Conferences  last  Sefjtember 
that  our  national  budget  would  be  bilanced 
for  fiscal  1963.  To  the  extent  that  thjere  has 
been  a  change  in  the  business  prospects  that 
will  not  permit  a  balanced  budget  f0r  fiscal 
1063,  there  has  been  a  factual  chang^  In  the 
basis  for  hoping  that  the  currency  problem 
could  be  patched  up  without  too  much  dif- 
ficulty. And  this  very  same  change  has  in- 
creased the  threat  of  a  capital  outfloif . 

I  have  been  asked  frequently  in  recent 
weeks  what  steps  I  thought  should  iMe  taken 
to  counteract  the  deterioration  in  the  con- 
fidence factor  and  to  encourage  an  increase 
in  the  business  capital  expendituro)  which 
are  the  very  sowce  of  growth  in  the  a^andard 
of  living  and  employment.  No  single  step 
could  possibly  accomplish  that  obje^ive. 

The  most  dynamic  stimulant,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  cut  In  the  coit^oration 
income  tax  rate  to  about  45  percent.  Insofar 
as  this  tax  Is  an  element  of  cost,  an4  there- 
fore of  price,  a  reduction  in  the  tatX  would 
function  first  as  a  counter-lnflatlonafy  pres- 
sure on  prices.  Where  competition  pcfrmitted 
it,  there  would  be  a  widening  ot  profit 
margins  and  an  Improvement  in  eftrnings, 
which  would  encoiu-age  larger  caj^tal  In- 
vestments in  equipment. 

PUTTIKG  FKOFLX  TO  WORK 

The  building  of  that  equipment  wOuld  put 
more  people  to  work,  which  would  pcrease 
personal  purchasing  i>ower  and  consumer 
demand  for  goods  and  services.  A  ta|:  reduc- 
tion would  constitute  tangible  evidd|ice  that 
official  Washington  is  not  antibus^ness  in 
its  attitude.  It  would  probably  i:ause  a 
cessation  of  the  extreme  weaknestj  in  the 
stock  market  which  is  ciirrently  btifedlng  a 
loss  of  confidence.  It  would  incn^ase  the 
Government  deficit  for  perhaps  a  year  but 
favorable  offsets  should  develop  thereafter. 


pared  with  earnings  of  $6.2  miUlon  on  sale* 
of  $663  million  In  the  similar  quarter  a  year 
ago. 

The  second  quarter  also  showed  improve- 
ment over  the  first  S  months  of  1962, 
when  the  automaker  earned  $1.3  million  on 
sales  of  $498  million. 

The  board  of  directors,  meeting  in  New 
Tork.  declared  the  usual  26-cent  quarterly 
dividend. 

In  1958,  on  an  almost  identical  dollar  sales 
volume,  Chrysler  lost  $25  J  million  in  the 
first  6  months. 

The  corporation  reported  a  rise  in  defense 
sales  from  $96  million  in  the  first  half  of 
last  year  to  $130  million  in  the  comparable 
period  this  year.  Worldwide  car  and  truck 
sales  were  up  7.8  percent  to  410,147  units, 
the  company  said. 

Model-year  production  in  United  Statea 
and  Canadian  plants,  which  ends  this  week, 
will  total  about  813.000  cars  and  trucks,  up 
6,000  from  the  1961  model  year,  the  corpora- 
tion said. 

Today  marked  the  end  of  the  first  year 
as  president  for  Lynn  A.  Townsend.  who  suc- 
ceeded L.  L.  (Tex)   Colbert. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  27.  1962] 

Ford's  Pibst-Halt  Paofrr  Sxr  at  $268 

MnxjON 
Dimiorr,  July  26. — Ford  Motor  Co.  said 
yesterday  it  made  $268.3  million  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  its  highest  profit  for  the 
period  since  1959,  and  28  percent  above  a 
year  ago. 

Consolidated  sales  of  $4,042,900,000  were 
the  best  since  Ford  revised  its  accounting 
system  at  the  start  of  1959.  Figures  thU 
year  include  for  the  first  time  sales  of  Phlico, 
acquired  as  a  Ford  subsidiary  last  December. 

The  first  half  earnings  of  $2.44  a  share 
compared  with  $1.90  for  the  January-June 
period  a  year  ago,  after  adjustments  to  take 
into  account  the  recent  two-for-one  stock 
split. 

For  the  second  quarter  Ford  reported  a 
profit  of  $140.6  million  on  sales  of  $2,043 
million.  This  compared  with  $133.2  million 
profit  on  sales  of  $1378,300,000  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1961. 

Chairman  Henry  Ford  n  and  President 
John  Dykstra  said  both  sales  smd  profits  in 
the  second  quarter  this  year  were  adversely 
affected  by  a  strike  which  occxirred  in  June 
at  the  company's  Walton  Hills  stamping 
plant  near  Cleveland. 

Ford  reported  total  worldwide  vehicle 
sales  of  1.705,502  unite  this  year,  up  200.000 
from  the  first  6  months  of  1961.  Domestic 
factory  sales  were  up  15  percent:  sale*  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries  rose  10  percent,  highest  for 
that  period  in  the  company's  history. 

Pontlac  reported  sales  of  15,457  cars  In 
mid-July  compared  with  9,934  in  the  similar 
period  of  last  year.  Buick  said  it  sold  13,- 
814  cars  during  the  period,  highest  since 
July  1956. 

Dodge  said  sales  of  6.410  cars  boosted  the 
month's  total  to  date  to  11,667,  up  16  per- 
cent from  1961. 


i 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  Sf7,  1962] 

Chrtslxb   Txtrns   Loss   Into    $11.9   ^n:.i.iON 

Paorrr 

DxTBorr,  July  26. — Chrysler  Corpi,  which 
lost  $15.7  million  in  the  first  haU{  of  last 
year,  reported  today  a  profit  of  $1141  million 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1962.  "t^e  net 
was  equal  to  $1.31  a  share. 

The  turnaround  came  despite  sub-par 
sales  of  $1,070  million  which  bafely  ex- 
ceeded the  $995  million  total  of  the  l^rst  half 
of  1961. 

For  the  second  quarter  Chrysler  reported 
earnings  of  $10.6  million,  or  $1.17  a  share, 
on  sales  of  $672  million.    These  figures  com- 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  1,  1962] 

Profit  Platxau — Eabkincs  Hold  Nbab  Pkacx- 
TiMK  Record.  Risz  15  Pkrcxnt  From  1061 
Quarter — Most  Puims  Exfbct  To  Rktazm 
Gains  in  Current  Periods;  GIxcxftions: 
Steel,  Drdos — How  478  Cobporations 
Fared 

Corporate  profits  In  the  second  quarter 
held  close  to  the  record  peacetime  rate 
achieved  in  the  two  preceding  quarters,  and 
seem  likely  to  remain  close  to  the  same  rate 
in  the  current  3  months. 

These  are  the  conclusions  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  quarterly  survey  of  earnings 
results  and  prospects. 

The  results  are  those  of  the  first  478  com- 
panies to  report  for  the  second  quarter.  They 


show  net  profits  after  taxes  aggregating  $2.- 
719,344,000,  a  gain  of  ISJS  percent  over  the 
profits  of  the  aame  companies  \n  the  second 
3  months  of  1961.  (See  table  accompanying 
the  end  of  this  story.) 

If  this  gain  approximates  that  of  all  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  previous  quarters,  the  Nation's 
total  corporate  proflte  for  the  quarter  would 
be  at  an  annual  rate  of  $26.2  billion.  This 
would  compare  with  a  rate  of  $25.9  billion 
estimated  by  the  Government  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  and  with  a  rate  of  $26.5 
billion  In  the  final  3  months  of  1961.  That 
late  1961  figure  was  the  largest  on  record 
except  for  that  of  one  quarter  early  in  the 
Korean  war,  when  the  annual  net  rose  above 
$27  billion;  and  the  average  rate  for  6 
months  to  March  31,  at  $26.2  billion,  was  the 
largest  for  any  peacetime  half  year. 

thiko  quartkb  caih  indicated 
The  expectation  that  profite  will  remain 
somewhere  around  the  $26  billlon-a-year 
rate  in  the  third  quarter  is  based  on  the 
prospect  that  a  majority  of  important  Indus- 
tries will  again  earn  more  than  they  did  in 
the  corresponding  1961  quarter.  The  gain 
for  all  Industries  together  may  not  be  up  to 
the  15.5-percent  improvement  shown  in  the 
second  quarter,  because  a  few  industries  are 
likely  to  show  substantial  declines.  But  the 
annual  mU'  estimated  by  the  Government 
for  last  year's  third  quarter  was  $23.8  bil- 
lion. A  year-to-year  increase  of  only  10 
percent  would  be  needed  to  produce  a  rate 
of  $26  billion  In  the  current  quarter. 

The  second-quarter  gain  of  15.5  percent 
for  478  companies  was  not  as  large  as  the  28.3- 
percent  gain  from  1961  turned  in  by  a  similar 
group  of  472  companies  in  the  first  quarter. 
But  that  Wiis  merely  because  this  year's  first 
quarter  was  compared  with  the  3  months 
when  the  1960-61  general  business  recession 
was  at  its  deepest.  The  Oovemment  put 
the  rate  of  profits  In  that  period  at  only 
$20  billion  u  year. 

The  second-quarter  gains  reflected  general 
increases  in  sales.  A  second  compilation, 
covering  146  companies  which  reported  sales 
as  well  as  earnings,  shows  profits  up  17  per- 
cent— not  'ar  different  from  the  results  cf 
the  478 — ard  sales  up  11.6  percent. 

gaihs  widespbxao 

Most  Ind  astries  shared  in  the  second-quar- 
ter betterment  over  1961.  Out  of  37  indus- 
tries or  groups  Into  which  the  478  companies 
may  be  divided,  only  6  reported  declines, 
and  only  3  of  these  showed  declines  ex- 
ceeding 5  percent. 

These  three  were  the  moving  picture  group, 
with  earnings  down  7.6  percent  because  the 
new  pictwes  of  some  companies  attracted 
the  public  in  smaller  numbers  than  did  last 
year's  reletises;  the  tobacco  group,  with  net 
profits  down  5.5  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
expense  of  Introducing  new  cigarettes  by  two 
producers;  and  the  steel  group,  with  earn- 
ings down  19.6  percent  because  of  cost  in- 
creases large  enough  to  overcome  the  benefits 
of  larger  sales. 

The  steel  mills  may  show  an  even  greater 
decline  from  1961  in  the  current  quarter. 
An  Important  factor  in  the  second  quar- 
ter's reduced  earnings  from  a  year  earlier 
was  a  wage  Increase  effective  October  1.  On 
top  of  thfit.  further  Increases  in  costs  as  a 
result  of  this  year's  new  labor  contract  to^k 
effect  July  1.  Thus,  labor  costs  in  the  cur- 
rent 3  months  will  reflect  a  double  Increase 
over  those  of  a  year  ago. 

In  addition,  shipments  of  steel  to  custom- 
ers probably  will  be  lower,  around  16 
to  16.5  million  tons  as  against  17.3  million 
in  the  1961  third  quarter.  "If  shipments 
are  down,  you  can  expect  that  earnings 
will  be  down  too,"  says  Alfred  S.  Oloesbren- 
ner.  president  of  Youngstown  Sheet  ti  Tube 
Co.  By  contrast,  second -quarter  shipments 
were  up  a  bit  from  a  year  earlier,  between 
17.5  and  18  million  tons  against  17.3  million. 


Other  industries  which  see  Uie  possibility 
of  lower  earnings  in  the  current  quarter 
than  a  year  ago  Include  building  materials 
makers  and  drug  producers.  On  the  other 
hand,  gains  are  indicated  for  auto  makers, 
chemical  companies,  oil  companies,  and 
makers  of  electrical  and  farm  equipment, 
among  others.  Expectations  for  some  of 
these  and  for  additional  industries  are  set 
forth  below: 

All  flve  auto  producers  reported  better 
earnings  for  the  second  quarter  than  a  year 
earlier,  principally  becaiise  retail  sales  of 
cars  for  the  quarter  were  up  22  percent. 
Makers  of  automobile  equipment  naturally 
shared  in  the  prosperity,  and  the  two  groups 
combined  reported  net  Income  up  a  wide  42.9 
percent.  Another  big  gain  ts  likely  for  the 
group  as  a  whole  in  the  present  quarter, 
with  the  car  manufacturers  planning  unit 
sales  to  dealers  for  the  quarter  as  follows: 

1962  1961 

General  Motors 650.000  370,000 

Ford 425.000  374,000 

Chrysler 110,000  123,000 

American   Motors 70,000       68,000 

Studebaker 12,000       16,000 

Suppliers  of  building  materials  reported 
earnings  up  11.6  percent  from  a  year  earlier 
in  the  second  quarter,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
a  higher  level  of  construction  activity.  Offi- 
cials of  most  companies,  however,  are  cau- 
tious for  the  current  quarter.  They  foresee 
a  tapering  of  homebullding  from  the 
second -quarter  rate,  which  would  bring  such 
activity  down  to  or  below  that  of  a  year  ago. 
And  they  also  are  worried  by  weakness  of 
materials  prices  because  productive  capacity 
exceeds  demand.  "Demand  Is  there  but 
people  are  giving  products  away,"  complains 
D.  C.  Fablanl,  president  of  Crane  Co..  maker 
of  plumbing  ware. 

The  chemical  group  had  increased  sales 
and  reported  a  9. 9 -percent  gain  In  earnings 
In  the  quarter.  And  It  expecta  similar  gains 
in  the  present  quarter.  Volume  of  business 
being  done  is  greater  than  last  year  and. 
while  the  prices  of  some  chemicals  show 
weakness,  others  are  strong.  Allied  Chem- 
ical, for  example,  recently  raised  the  price  of 
some  grades  of  polyethylene,  a  big-volimie 
plastic  used  in  such  things  as  squeeze  bottles 
and  utility  wastebasketo. 

Makers  of  drugs,  which  reported  second- 
quarter  earnings  down  2.9  percent  from  1961, 
say  there's  little  reason  for  expecting  gains 
In  the  current  quarter.  A  special  factor  In 
the  second  quarter  was  that  currencies  of 
some  countries  where  drugs  are  sold  in  large 
volimae,  principally  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
were  devalued.  This  action  reduced  the 
dollar  worth  of  profits  and  bank  deposits 
there.  The  makers  also  complain  of  recent 
price  weakness  in  antibiotics,  increased  for- 
eign competition,  and  a  dearth  of  major  new 
drugs.  The  companies  depend  heavily  on 
bringing  out  new  drugs  to  keep  their  sales 
rising.  One  executive  says:  "Like  most  com- 
panies, we're  now  awaiting  Food  and  Drug 
Administration    approval    of    an    important 

Profits  of  478  firms  in  2d  quarter  rose 


new  drug,  but  we  cant  t>e  etire  it  will  come 
in  the  third  quarter." 

Electrical  manxifacturers  reported  a  com- 
bined Increase  of  25.2  percent  in  earnings  for 
the  second  quarter,  and  seem  likely  to  show 
an  increase  this  quarter  also,  though  it  may 
not  be  as  big  In  percentage  because  busineas 
strengthened  substantially  in  the  third 
quarter  last  year.  Ralph  J.  Cordmer,  chair- 
man of  General  Electric  Co..  said  recently 
the  company  "expects  1962  to  continue  to 
be  a  good  business  year." 

Producers  of  aluminum  earned  36.7  percent 
more  in  the  second  quarter  than  a  year 
earlier  and,  with  production  up  from  a  year 
ago  and  still  rising,  seem  likely  to  show 
another  wide  gain  in  the  current  quarter. 
At  the  start  of  this  quarter  the  primary 
aluminum  industry  was  operating  at  87  per- 
cent of  capacity  against  78  percent  a  year 
earlier,  and  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  ts 
planning  to  start  up  a  new  production  line, 
which  would  raise  the  industry's  rate  to  89 
percent.  The  one  possibility  of  trouble  in 
sight  at  present  is  that  Alcoa  and  Reynolds 
Aluminum  are  negotiating  with  the  Aliuni- 
nuia  Workers  International  Union,  but  the 
companies  have  already  signed  agreements 
with  the  United  Steel  Workers,  representing 
a  larger  number  of  employees. 

The  outlook  for  the  domestic  oil  Industry 
is  for  somewhat  higher  earnings  during  the 
third  quarter  than  in  the  like  period  of 
1961,  If  prices  for  refined  products  hold  fairly 
steady.  If  prices  decline,  as  they  did  last 
stmuner  in  some  areas,  earnings  gains  would 
be  reduced  or  eliminated.  Demand  for 
petroleum  producte  in  the  second  quarter 
was  3  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
this  p€u;e  Is  being  maintained.  The  outlook 
for  international  oil  companies  with  large 
marketing  facilities  abroad  la  even  better. 
with  donand  abroad  strong  and  prices  firm. 
Earnings  of  the  oil  group  as  a  whole  in 
the  second  quarter  were  up  4.5  percent  from 
1961. 

In  the  paper  and  paperboard  Indtistry 
second -quarter  earnings  were  up  12  J5  percent. 
Alexander  Calder,  Jr.,  president  of  Union 
Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp.,  attributes  his  com- 
pany's second-quarter  gain  to  "generally 
better  prices  and  improved  product  mix," 
that  is,  good  demand  for  high-profit  items. 
The  third  quarter  he  expects  to  be  "sub- 
stantially improved"  over  the  1961  period. 

Rubber  companies  reported  a  gain  of  2.4 
percent  from  1961  In  second -quarter  earn- 
ings. Foreign  currency  devaluations  were 
costly  to  some  of  the  group.  In  the  third 
quarter,  earnings  are  expected  to  be  above 
those  of  last  year,  benefiting,  as  in  ^e  aec- 
ond  quarter,  from  demand  for  tires  on  the 
larger  number  of  new  cars  that  will  be 
produced. 

The  columns  below  show  earnings  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1962  as  compared  with 
those  of  1961,  with  percentage  Increases  or 
declines  by  groups.  Where  individual  com- 
pany reporte  cover  3-month  periods  other 
than  calendar  quarters,  the  nearest  compa- 
rable periods  have  been  used. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  have  the  floor, 
or  at  least  I  thought  I  did,  I  am  glad  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  place  these  in- 
formative materials  in  the  Record. 

What  the  Senator  has  done  is  most 
Interesting.  I  cherish,  value,  and  appre- 
ciate the  areas  in  which  we  concur.  His 
support  of  the  minority  leader,  and  his 
own  opinions  as  an  outstanding,  distin- 
guished, and  important  Senator  certain- 
ly endear  him  to  me. 

As  to  his  campaign  speech,  I  suppose 
that  this  is  the  season  when  all  of  us 
imderstand  each  other  on  that  score: 
uid  Just  as  I  have  felt  very  free  to  call 
attention  to  the  campaign  promises  of 
the  President  which  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. I  understand  and  stand  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
as  he  did  with  mine,  in  regard  to  making 
the  best  possible  case  for  the  progress 
which  he  believes  has  been  made  by  the 
administration.  But  instead  of  bruiting 
that  issue  at  this  time— inasmuch  as  all 
of  us  will  have  an  opportimity  to  do  so 
this  fall— I  shall  lay  it  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

I  differ  very  materially  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  in  regard  to  what 
has  been  done  in  the  farm  field,  and  per- 
haps in  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in 
other  fields,  too.  But  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  areas  in  which  we  are  in  agree- 
ment, and  I  thoroughly  support  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  regard 
to  the  psychological  effect  of  a  tax  cut 
on  the  business  community. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  the  reason 
why  we  are  talking  about  this  matter 
at  all — and  quite  apart  from  campaign 
promises,  which  for  the  moment  I  am 
willing  to  put  in  the  same  class  as  the 
Senator's  very  inclusive  explanation  of 
what  the  administration  has  accom- 
plished. We  must  keep  in  mind,  first, 
the  fact  that  the  present  economic  situ- 
ation Is  such  that  a  3-percent  growth 
rate  is  not  adequate:  and,  second,  we 
must  realize  the  very  serious  effects  of 
a  recession  on  both  our  country  and  the 
entire  world,  and  also  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  recession  is.  so  imminent  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  head  it  off  if  we  possibly 
can.     On  that  score,  I  find  myself  in 


very    substantial    agreement    wi^th    the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  not  sulBciently 
mentioned  the  endemic  empBloyment 
which  exists  in  our  country.  Itj  is  now 
approximately  51/2  percent.  The  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers  say  4  (percent 
is  acceptable.  I  do  not  like  to  see  that 
much  exist;  in  my  opinion  it  sbpuld  be 
less  than  that;  and  I  believe  tfiat  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  othier  Sen- 
ators believe  as  I  do  about  thatimatter. 
However,  somehow  or  other,  notwith- 
standing the  recovery  that  h^  been 
made,  we  still  have  that  amount  of  en- 
demic unemployment.  When  yre  also 
consider  the  2V^  million  who  ^re  said 
to  be  working  part  time,  and  ffhen  we 
also  consider  the  1  million  whO|  cannot 
find  jobs,  we  get  the  feeling  th<it  there 
is  a  real  cancer  in  the  economy ^in  terms 
of  endemic  unemployment.  It  Is  the 
confluence  of  all  those  challenges — the 
danger  and  the  fear  of  recession]  the  in- 
ternational situation,  and  the]  unem- 
ployment situation — which  enters  into 
our  attitude  in  regard  to  all  these 
programs.  ' 

Much  as  I  believe  that  we  rr«ist  have 
a  tax  cut — and  that  was  the  mttin  bur- 
den of  my  remarks  today — I  ala^  believe 
that,  standing  alone,  a  tax  cut  will  not 
do  the  necessary  job.  Standinjs  alone, 
it  may  do  only  what  the  Senallor  from 
Wisconsin  says — in  other  wor^s,  may 
only  add  to  the  deficit.  ^ 

It  is  the  totality  of  the  padkage — in 
terms  of  labor,  government,  arid  man- 
agement— ^that  must  be  considered  in 
arriving  at  the  determination  of  what 
lines  of  leadership  must  be  exercised  in 
order  to  have  the  necessary  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  close 
this  part  of  my  remarks  by  i^peating 
that  the  President  is  paid  off  only  for 
winning  in  terms  of  success  of  j  the  Na- 
tion. To  come  in  second  or  thh'd  is  not 
enough  for  the  President.  I  want  the 
President  to  succeed  in  the  Presidency, 
because  in  that  way  the  country  will  win 
success  in  attaining  the  objectivjes  which 
we  as  a  Nation  are  seeking  to  Attain,  it 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  spob^n  today. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ntizmesota 
for  his  remarks,  and  I  also  tt^ank  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Iowa  for  their  remarks. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  whether  the  Senator  from  Iowa  de- 
sires to  obtain  the  floor. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  that  case.  I  yield  the 
floor  so  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  may 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  about  tax  cuts.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  refer  to  making  any 
cuts  in  Federal  expenditures.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  when,  earlier  today,  I  stated 
my  conviction  that  we  cannot  have 
meaningful  tax  cuts  without  reducing 
expenditures  suflBciently  to  make  room 
for  such  tax  cuts. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  did  not  say  anything 
about  reducing  the  expenditures,  I  won- 
der whether  that  was  an  oversight  or 
whether  it  was  Intentional. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.    Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  did  say  some- 
thing about  spending  and  about  cutting 
back  the  spending. 

I  suggest,  first,  that  there  are  certain 
fixed  costs  of  Government;  in  fact,  I 
believe  they  are  increasing.  For  exam- 
ple. I  refer  to  the  costs  of  national  se- 
curity and  the  costs  of  outer  space 
developments.  Those  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  sharply.  There  can- 
not be  100  percent  American  patriotism 
about  who  will  first  reach  the  moon  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  take  an  attitude 
which  will  obstruct  that  program.  We 
are  spending  as  much  as  $4  or  $5 
billion  a  year  on  that  effort.  In  addi- 
tion, we  shall  have  to  increase  our 
spending  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy, 
because  of  the  constant  need  for  im- 
provement in  atomic  weapons.  We 
shall  have  at  least  to  maintain  our  ex- 
penditures for  the  compensation  of  vet- 
erans and  to  meet  the  commitments 
the  Government  has  made  to  the  States 
and  the  localities.  I  see  no  way  to  make 
an  appreciable  cut  in  those  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government.  We  are 
obligated  to  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt  which  we  incurred  in  large 
measure  in  World  War  n. 

I  may  add  that  we  could  make  cuts 
in  the  Federal  Government's  expendi- 
tures for  the  farm  program  if  we  coiild 
get  sufficient  help  from  our  Republican 
friends.  But  they  like  the  feed  grain 
program  which  requires  that  the  Gov- 
ernment purchase  all  the  farmer's  pro- 
duction. That  costs  us  about  $6  billion 
a  year.  We  could  get  a  little  decrease  in 
that  part  of  the  Government's  expendi- 
tures if  our  Republican  friends  would  be 
willing  to  end  that  gravy  train. 

However,  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  making  cuts  in  the  Government's 
expenditures,  we  must  realize  that  if  a 
marked  reduction  were  made  in  Federal 


expenditures  this  would  be  reflected  in 
a  drop  in  the  gross  national  product,  a 
drop  in  industrial  production  and  an  in- 
crease in  imemployment;  all  of  which 
would  mean  less  tax  revenue.  I  suggest 
that  Senators  who  urge  the  making  of 
cuts  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  start  to  list  the  areas  in 
which  such  cuts  can  be  made. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  not 
suggesting  that  cuts  be  made  in  the  ex- 
penditures for  old-age  pensions  or  in 
the  funds  appropriated  for  aid  to  dis- 
abled veterans  or  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram or  lor  the  health  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Oh,  yes.  indeed.  If  I 
may  interrupt,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
very  much  suggesting  that  we  make  cuts 
in  the  last  Item  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota mentioned.  I  suggest  we  reduce 
the  expenditures  for  it  to  the  amount 
the  President  requested. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  save 
about  $100  miUion,  which  may  not  be 
insignificant,  but  certainly  will  not  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  some  of 
the  talk  about  cutting  the  cost  of  the 
Government  to  be  pinned  right  down  to 
specific  cases. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  cut  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  any  sub- 
stantial degree  sufficient  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance,  and  that  is  to  cut 
the  costs  of  national  security,  atomic 
energy  developments,  and  outer  space 
research. 

I  am  not  ready  to  vote  for  that  kind 
of  cut  and  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
take  the  No.  1  place  as  a  world  power, 
In  outer  space,  and  in  science.  We  have 
$9  billion  devoted  to  scientific  research, 
$50  billion  to  defense,  $3V2  billion  to  re- 
search in  outer  space,  large  programs,  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  for 
our  veterans  which  are  needed,  and,  I 
may  add,  $8  billion  for  interest  on  the 
debt,  much  of  that  interest  having  been 
raised  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration thanks  to  its  high  interest  rate 
policy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  continued  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Interest  rates  have 
not  gone  up.  They  have  gone  down 
since  the  present  administration  has 
been  in  office. 

May  I  pinpoint  my  suggestion:  When 
my  Republican  friends  talk  about  cut- 
ting costs,  let  them  outline  what  costs 
and  whom  it  is  going  to  affect,  because 
they  cannot  be  anti -Communist  on  the 
public  platform,  and  then  talk  about 
cutting  costs  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
They  have  to  make  up  their  minds.  Are 
they  willing  to  pay  the  bill  to  keep  Mr. 
Khrushchev  in  his  place,  to  keep  him 
from  dominating  the  world? 

I  for  one  am  willing  to  pay  the  bill 
and  go  home  and  defend  my  action.  I 
am  still  in  the  Senate.  I  have  been  up 
for  three  elections.  I  have  not  run 
away  from  the  idea  of  spending,  because 
I  am  not  a  spender;  I  am  an  investor 
in  American  freedom  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  we  may 
as  well  stop  talking  about  tax  cuts,  be- 
cause there  cannot  be  meamngful  tax 


cuts  if  they  are  going  to  make  for  an 
unbalanced  budget.  We  know  that,  over 
a  period  of  time,  the  result  of  deficit 
spending  is  inflation  and  shrinking  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people's  money. 
The  only  reason  for  having  a  tax  cut  is 
to  put  more  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people;  but  if  that  pur- 
chasing power  has  shrunk  as  a  result  of 
inflation  due  to  deflcit  spending,  we  will 
be  on  a  treadmill.  We  shall  be  btick 
where  we  started,  sind  we  shall  merely 
have  teased  ourselves. 

I  may  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  certainly  does  not  pretend  to  have 
the  backgroimd  of  knowledge  about  the 
budget  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  or  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
been  around  here  long  enough  to  see 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  added  to  the  President's  own 
budget  by  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  was  so  much  of  an  argument  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  for 
some  time  this  year.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  does  not  think 
$100  million  is  very  much  money. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  thinks  it  Is  a  lot.  It  is  one  ex- 
ample that  could  be  given  where  we  are 
going  to  control  the  President's  requests. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  also 
knows  that  we  passed  a  $700  million  au- 
thorization bill  for  public  works  which 
was  not  even  in  the  President's  budget. 
I  submit  that  it  Is  not  any  small  piece 
of  change  either. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this — 
and  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
could  agree,  because  I  know  we  are  shoot- 
ing for  the  same  objective:  we  want 
our  economy  to  move  on  a  solid  basis — 
if  we  can  cut  taxes  by  $10  billion  and 
generate  $25  billion  in  additional  na- 
tional income,  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  pointed  out,  why  not  cut 
spending  on  programs  Uke  the  public 
works  program  and  then  have  an  ad- 
ditional tax  cut  which  will  generate  ad- 
ditional nationtd  income?  That  would 
be  done  on  a  meaningful  basis,  and  it 
would  not  be  an  inflated  national  in- 
come. 

Will  the  Senator  agree  with  that  view? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  we  have 
had  no  inflation  in  the  last  2  years.  The 
wholesale  price  index  has  gone  up  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  in  2  years.  I  do  not 
call  that  inflation.  We  had  the  biggest 
peacetime  inflation  this  country  ever 
had,  except  Immediately  after  World 
War  n,  under  the  "sound"  money  poli- 
cies of  the  previous  administration. 
That  is  when  we  had  our  big  inflation 
and  the  record  will  bear  me  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  said 
the  President  did  not  recommend  the 
public  works  bill.    Of  course  he  did. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  I  said  that  was 
not  in  his  budget 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  his  original 
budget. 

Mr.  MILLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  good  friend 
has  be^i  around  here  long  enough  to 


know  there  have  been  supplemental  mes- 
sages. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  knows  there  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  supplemental  messages  under 
the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  the  Senator 
is  interested  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  President,  I  deduce — ^I  judge  fnm 
what  he  has  said — that  if  we  just  go 
back  to  the  health  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent, if  we  just  follow  the  President's 
recommendation,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  become  a  loyal  New  Frontiersman. 
That  day  I  want  to  see. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
loT^a  would  have  voted  for  some  of  the 
appropriation  bills  if  that  had  been  the 
case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  not  going  to  apologize  for 
having  voted  for  a  little  more  money 
for  health  programs.  I  do  not  think  the 
Government  is  going  to  go  Into  bank- 
ruptcy because  we  have  spent  a  little 
more  money  to  stop  the  scourge  of  can- 
cer. I  am  not  going  to  apologize  for 
having  spent  a  little  more  money  for 
heart  research. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  also  interested  In  heart 
and  cancer  research.  I  do  not  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  any 
less  concerned  about  those  subjects  than 
is  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree.  I  will 
just  say  he  is  a  little  too  conservative  on 
that  subject. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  If  he  will  vote  for  the  feed 
grains  program,  we  can  get  the  com 
growers  out  of  the  Government  busmess. 
That  is  what  we  have  under  the  1958 
act— "produce  all  you  want,  and  aU  you 
cannot  sell,  the  Government  will  buy" — 
the  great  Republican  program.  If  we 
can  get  rid  of  that  monstrosity,  we  can 
save  $8  billion.  I  urge  the  Senator  to 
join  with  me  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thought  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  believed  the  emergency 
feed  grains  program  was  a  smashing 
success. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  not  talking  about  the 
emergency  feed  grains  program.  We 
had  to  have  an  emergency  feed  grains 
program  because  of  the  Elsenhower- 
Benson-Republican  1958  program.  That 
was  the  No.  1  boondoggle,  pork-barrel 
measure  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  I 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  who  was  in 
control  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  HXiJMPHREIY.  Let  me  tell  the 
Senator  who  was  in  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  administration  smt  this 
measure  down  to  a  handful  of  Demo- 
crats plus  a  phalanx  of  Republicans  and 
foisted  it  on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Republicans  were 
in  control? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  the  Democrats 
were  in  control,  with  a  few  of  their  allies, 
with  a  Republican  President,  and  a  Re- 
publican Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  across  here  is  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
like  to  see  argimients  of  this  kind  over 
tax  cuts.   As  a  tax  lawyer,  I  have  been  in 
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tlM  >«ii««w—  long  enowgh.  and  I  knofw 
how  peoide  would  like  to  aee  tax  cuts,  toot 
thfor  have  got  to  be  meaningful,  and  they 
axe  not  ffoli«  to  be  meaningful  unlen 
we  keep  the  mirehaalng  power  of  tbe 
people's  mcmey  up. 

I  know  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea  is  acutely  aware  of  that  situation. 
That  is  the  reason  why  he  came  out  for 
a  balanced  budget  for  this  fiscal  year. 

He  also  knows  how  important  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  tntonational  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem. 

80 1  do  not  criticize  him  for  hesitating 
about  tax  cuts,  but  I  do  criticize  him  txxr 
not  cutting  back  on  spending  to  make 
room  for  some  of  these  tax  cuts. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  not  the  one 
to  make  the  suggestion  as  to  where  the 
cuts  should  come;  the  recommendations 
should  oome  from  the  White  House. 

ICr.  HUICPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

TiM    PRBSZDZNa    OFFICER    (lira. 
NiUBiBOiainthaohalr).  Dom  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
llinnwoUf 
ICr.lfZLLIR.  Z  yield. 
»Cr.  KUMPHREY.   U  the  Senator  ii 
•olnt  to  talk  about  where  we  ought  to 
eut  the  budget.  X  tuggeit  he  ought  to  glre 
Ui  a  Mil  of  partloulan.  One  oanaot  lay. 
"Z  am  for  a  new  buildinf ,"  and  not  give 
ue  any  Mea  how  many  rooma  there 
ihould  be  inalde  the  buUdlai  or  what 
the  ooit  Ihould  be. 

The  point  la  that  there  It  a  ehorui  of 
voiooa  to  out  ipendinf .  whloh  la  tradi- 
tional. Itary  t  yaara  the  Republleana 
let  on  the  Idea  of  outtlng  the  budget. 
When  we  oome  to  tham  and  atk, 
'^Whaif  Y**  thigr  lay,  "Oh.  no.  that  la  not 
tar  ma.  That  li  for  you.  Tou  be  the 
dootor.  Tou  be  the  lurteon.  Z  juit  like 
to  get  around  and  deUfir  the  flowert." 
lliey  are  not  going  to  ha?e  that  prlYl- 
leit.  If  thty  want  to  cut  the  budget, 
lay  where.  Z>o  they  want  to  eut  grand- 
ma*! peniionf  Do  thay  want  to  eut  yet- 
erana*  penilonit  Bay  ao.  But  do  not 
try  to  be  eoonouiien  and  then  go  to  the 
Dimoerata  and  lay.  "Now  you  toll  ui 
where  you  are  going  to  cut." 

Ifr.  lOLLER.  Madam  PreHdent.  It 
that  is  the  poaition  of  the  Senator  from 
MlnneaoU  may  I  suggest,  if  he  is  for  tax 
euti,  he  Ihould  eome  out  with  the  outs  in 
spending  he  propoaea.  and  If  he  cannot 
find  the  idaeea  to  eut  spending  let  us  stop 
talking  about  tax  outs,  because  we  are 
only  teasing  ourselves. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President,  I  wish  to  comment 
factually  on  the  interesting  and  dynamic 
speed)  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[]Ar.  RrrMPHUTl.  He  talked  about 
how  a  $10  binion  tax  cut  would  prac- 
tically pay  for  itself  because  there  would 
be  a  $9^  bflUon  increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

ESoonomists  are  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  economists  to  whom  I  have 
talked  say  that  a  $10  billion  tax  cut  would 
mean  a  $20  billion  increase  in  the  gross 
national  product.  Anyway  the  question 
is  considered,  tbe  fact  is  that  It  could  not 
possibly  pay  for  itself.  There  Is  agree- 
ment among  an  economists  that  there 
would  be  a  net  diminution  In  tax  reve- 
nues.   Even  if  we  took  the  assinnptlons 
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of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  fact 
is  that  a  $10  billion  tax  cut.  resuliing  in 
a  $25  billion  increase  in  the  griks  na- 
tional product,  would  mean  abovt  a  $4 
billion  subsequoit  mcrease  in  ta4  reve- 
nues, or  a  net  decrease  of  $6  bllliOn. 

That  arithmetic  may  be  dull  mnd  te- 
dious, but  it  is  vitally  important  to  the 
discussion,  because  I  think  any  tlespon- 
sible  assessment  of  the  situatictt  must 
recognize  that  if  we  reduce  taxes,  we 
increase  the  national  debt.  We  increase 
the  deficit,  and  we  increase  the  {lurden 
on  the  taxpayer  in  servicing  the  n(itlonal 
debt.  1 

CHALLSNOK    ON    MONTTAST    POUTT 

Madam  President,  I  do  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  statement  which  %  made 
this  morning  before  the  Joint  Eotmomic 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
We  started  our  hearings,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  pointed  out,  on  tt^e  state 
of  the  economy.  I  challenged  MJiy  wit- 
neu  who  appears  to  testify  to  try, to  Jus- 
tify the  fact  that  we  are  following  a 
high-intorest  rate,  tight-credit  pbllcy  at 
a  time  when  the  economy  hiji  been 
■lowing  down. 

Z  aik  unanimous  oonient  that  the 
itatement  be  printed  in  the  Raqoao.  at 
thli  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itato- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  prlntodj  In  the 
RiooRo.  ai  followi: 

gTATIMairT   or   glNATOS    WltXtAM    ||ito«Mnui 

•iroM  TNI  Joint  Iconomio  CoMaarrBi  on 
TvaiBAT.  Avovn  7,  IMI 

Mr.  Ohalrmaa.  on  July  B  X  wrot* 
IMtlng  that  thU  oommltUc  hold  hi 
tht  Monomy  btosuit  X  wm  dttply 
by  the  lacreailnily  rtitrloUvt  sotlc 
Vteeral  llMfrve  Board  st  a  Umt 


U  lUf* 

rln|i  on 

lUlvirbvd 

■  of  tht 

htn  our 

ecoaosAy  It  itandlni  ■UU, 

I  ehailtnie  say  wltnMs  to  appMr  befor* 
this  oommUtM  to  justify  tht  hlgg  inttrttt 
rate  toonomy  slowdown  poltolti  of  Itht  rtd- 
tral  ntttrvt  Board. 

For  tbe  yediral  RtMrvt  Board  to  forct  up 
iatsrtit  ratts  and  rtduot  avalUbt  biuik  rt* 
itrvtt  undtr  prtitnt  toonomlo  clrcvjnistKnoti 
li  lurt  to  ertatt  furthtr  untmuoymtnt. 
ttptolally  la  tht  homt  buUdtni  and  oon« 
itnaotloa  Induitrltt,  which  art  highly  rt- 
■ponsivt  to  ehangti  In  Inttrttt  rattle  Untm* 
I^oymtnt  in  oonatructlon  hM  bttn  jttrioualy 
high  for  a  long  tlmt.  | 

Amtrloana  ranging  from  the  U.8.  Chamber 
of  Oommtrce  to  tht  AFLi-CXO  havt  mcomfl  ao 
alarmtd  by  teonomie  itagnatlon  tpat  they 
havt  advocated  a  tax  cut  that  wotild  pile  a 
huge  deficit  this  year  on  top  of  Mst  year'a 
unbalanced  budget.  | 

Virtually  every  economist  and  buslnesa 
leadtr  who  has  spoken  out  on  thai  economy 
hat  expreaatd  dlsaatlsf action  with  pur  pret- 
ent  rate  of  growth,  and  concern  thtf  we  may 
bt  about  to  drift  Into  a  recession. 

Unemployment  has  continued  at  ^  serious- 
ly high  level  for  more  than  2  year^  eind  has 
failed  to  Improve  significantly  during  the 
past  7  months. 

For  tlie  Fedoral  Reserve  Board  1»  deliber- 
ately force  up  Interest  rates  as  it  hat  been 
doing  la  to  throw  sand  In  the  eng^e.  when 
what  we  need  Is  more  fuel. 

In  1929.  we  cut  taxes  at  the  a^me  time 
Interest  rates  were  rising  to  high  leii|els.  This 
contributed  to  the  worst  economlt|  crash  In 
U.S.  history.  1 

Two  significant  effects  occvured  last  week 
whlcn  have  very  profoiind  Implloatlona  for 
the  problem  into  which  this  coi^nlttee  Is 
inquiring. 

On  Friday  It  was  reported  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  had  again  tightened  credit 


last  week.  ThU  recent  rtduettoo  fn.  frt*  vt- 
servea  to  $300  million  U  algnlfloant  In  that 
it  confirms  the  suspldcMi  of  aaott  analyato 
that  the  Fed  Is  now  committed  to  a  tight- 
money  policy.  The  indications  of  such  a 
pcdlcy  seemed  to  be  clear  in  June,  when  for 
several  weeks  In  a  row  the  F»d  reduced  free 
reserves  and  maintained  them  at  levela  lower 
than  had  been  reached  since  the  tlght-monty 
policy  prior  to  the  last  recession.  Tbls  indi- 
cation was  confused  by  the  temporary  easing 
of  credit  that  occurred  In  July.  But  now  it 
la  clear  that  the  policy  revealed  by  their 
actions  in  June  does  in  fact  reflect  their 
basic  outlook  toward  the  need  for  credit  re- 
straint at  this  time. 

It  is  thus  particularly  timely  that  thla 
committee  exercise  Its  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  legislative  ovaraicht  in  this 
vital  area.  Monetary  policy  Is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  bankers.  If  there  ever  was 
a  time  for  Congress  to  insure  that  tht 
monetary  policy  is  formulated  and  axtcuttd 
in  the  context  of  the  public  interttt.  it  Is 
now. 

The  chronically  high  Itvtls  of  nnemploy- 
ment  prtvalllng  In  thii  eountry  and  Um 
chronic  slowdown  In  our  growth  ratat  make 
it  ovtrwhtlmlngly  cltar  that  no  monttary 
constraints  whatsotvtr  should  bt  plaotd  on 
tconomlc  activity. 

Federal  Rtttrvt  monttary  pollolti  oould 
tasily  frustratt  any  atttmpt  to  itinulate  the 
tconomy  through  a  tax  out,  la  tbe  eaaie 
manntr  that  proper  snoattary  polioitt  might 
potslbly  prtoludt  tht  attd  for  tigalAeaal  fts- 
oal  notion  at  this  tlmt. 

Tht  Btcond  tvtnt  that  ooourrtd  last  week 
which  gtvti  iptolal  mtantni  and  UmtUneM 
to  thttt  htarlngt  was  tht  (allurt  of  tht 
Treasury's  atMmpt  to  float  a  new  Istut  of 
long-term  bonds,  Tht  Trttsury  was  wiUIng 
to  stll  up  to  1760  mlllloa  worth  of  W-year 
bonds  which  wtrt  prlotd  to  yitld  4. 11  atr- 
otnt.  It  is  slgnlAoant  that  subtorlpttOM 
amounitd  to  only  |81$  mlUlon.  This  fell  Um 
short  not  only  of  tht  |7tO  mUllon  thai  the 
Treasury  was  willing  to  stll,  but  11  feU  tar 
short  of  tht  1500  million  th»t  tht  Treasury 
txpt«ttd  to  stll. 

This  is  a  very  strong  tndloatten  that  tbert 
Is  not  tht  avaUablt  liquidity  at  tht  lone  tad 
of  tht  marktt  that  many  havt  talktd  about. 
if  invtstort  art  not  willing  or  able  to  take 
advantagt  of  such  attracUvt  ratta,  they  tar* 
tainly  must  lack  significant  loanablt  funds 
which  art  sttking  a  plact  for  profitablt  la* 
vestmtnt.  Tiie  only  other  rtaton  for  tht  dis- 
mal fallurt  of  this  rtetnt  atttmpt  of  Ibt 
Treasury  to  attract  long-term  funds  is  thai 
tht  investors  fetl  that  tht  rata  of  mttrtst  it 
about  to  go  higher. 

Either  of  these  two  poatiblt  txplanatlooa 
Is  very  distressing  In  lu  impUeattons.  Tht 
deflciency  of  tht  availability  of  loanablt 
long-term  funds  suggests  that  tht  rtttrlo- 
tlve  policies  of  the  Fed  have  already  had  an 
effect.  In  any  case,  It  suggests  that  the  Fed 
is  in  error  if  it  feels  that  It  must  aoak  up  a 
significant  amount  of  excess  liquidity  at  tht 
long  end  of  the  market. 

These  recent  events  suggest  why  it  it  nee- 
essary  for  Congress  to  act  quickly  to  prtvtnt 
the  misguided  pedicles  of  tht  Fed  frcon  con- 
tinuing to  slow  down  the  economy.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  hearings,  and  further  report 
will  help  to  remedy  this  situation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  296.  An  act  for  the  rellaf  of  Hanna 
Ghosn; 

S.  1174.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Z^.  Kwan 
Ho  Lee; 


8.  1882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Blanchi: 

S.  2466.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Lovlc; 

S.  2572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Merritt- 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.; 

S.  2614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua-Slng  Ang; 

S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylannoula 
Vafilllou  Tsamblras; 

S.  2769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Granduc  and  Grazla  Oranduc; 

S.  2807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
JuUane  C.  Rockenfeller;  and 

S.  2844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Amar 
Froemmlng. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  76)  withdrawing 
suspension  of  deportation  of  Ibannls 
Constantellas. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  7000.  An  act  to  amend  title  S8,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  tht  effective  date  pro- 
visions  relating  to  awards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  11500.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indiana  of  Oklahoma; 

K.R.  11058.  An  act  to  assure  payment  of 
Just  compensation  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  otrtaln  lands  on  Kwajalein  and  Dalap 
Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Faoine  Xalands, 
and  for  other  purpotts;  and 

K.J.  Bts.  eel.  Joint  rtsolutlon  granting  tht 
oonttnt  and  approval  of  Oongrtts  for  ths 
■tatt  of  Maryland,  the  Oommonwtalth  of 
Vlrginlt.  and  tht  District  of  Columbia  to 
amtnd  tht  Washington  Mttropolitan  Arta 
Traruiit  Rtgulatton  Compact,  and  (or  other 
purposts, 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  blUe  and  Joint  reaolu- 
tion  were  severally  read  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  Indicated : 

H.II.  7000,  An  act  to  amtnd  titlt  li.  Unlttd 
■tatts  Codt.  lu  revise  tht  tfftctlvt  datt 
proviaiona  rtlatlng  to  awarda.  and  for  othtr 
purposts;  to  tht  Commit ttt  on  Flnanet. 

M.li,  11500.  An  act  to  providt  for  tht  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  tht  Cheroktt 
Nation  or  Trlbt  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma;  and 

H. It.  11062.  An  act  to  assure  payment  of 
Just  compensation  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  certain  lands  on  Kwajalein  and  Dalap  Is- 
lands, Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  e03.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
Btate  of  Maryland,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Traiuit  Regulation  Compact,  and  for  othtr 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttet  on  the  Judiciary. 


KENNEDY  THE  POLITICIAN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  in 
the  July  25  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  lead  editorial,  entitled 
"Keiuiedy  the  Politician,"  properly  takes 
the  President  to  task  for  his  trying  to 
blame  the  Republicans  for  the  failure  of 
some  of  his  New  Frontier  programs  to 
pass  the  Congress.  Of  course,  Madam 
President,  I  use  the  world  "blame"  ad- 
visedly— ^in  the  sense  that  the  President 
has  used  the  word.    Actually,  I  believe 


that  some  of  these  measures  of  the  New 
Frontier  have  been  poorly  conceived  and 
that  their  defeat — by  Democratic  votes 
as  well  as  Republican  votes — merits  the 
praise  of  the  voters.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Kennedy  the  Politician 

Mr.  Kennedy  Is  now  talking  frankly  parti- 
san language  about  his  stalled  domestic  leg- 
islative program.  He  blames  the  Republicans 
for  his  lack  of  succefs.  There  was  a  long 
series  of  statements  to  this  effect  in  his  latest 
press  conference. 

Mr.  Kennedy  respects  both  logic  and  ob- 
jectivity but  in  this  case  he  seems  to  be 
taking  leave  of  lx)th.  Why  should  he  blame 
members  of  the  opposition  party  for  pre- 
dictably voting  agalnft  bills  with  which  they 
traditionally  disagree?  He  could  more  log- 
ically blame  the  voters.  Tbe  voters  gave  him 
an  insufllcient  number  of  Democrats  who 
agree. 

And  how  can  he  shrug  hla  ahouldera  so 
fatalistically  about  the  conservative  Demo> 
orats  while  pointing  such  an  accusing  ftnger 
at  the  Republican!?  Where  is  oonaiatency? 
Mr.  Kennedy  also  aricues  that  btcatist  Re- 
publicans  oppose  his  program  thty  are  for 
inaction.  Me  la  for  action,  But  In  many 
casta  enough  Republicans  agret  ^Ith  tht 
broad  alma  of  Kennedy  domestic  billa  to  pass 
them,  if  they  had  been  drafted  with  mort 
attentinn  (o  the  national  need  and  Itsa  to 
Dtmocrailo  politloa  and  powtr. 

But  his  frankly  partlasn  approach  to  most 
of  tht  major  domettie  bills  provoktd  a 
frankly  partiaan  anawtr.  Ms  knew  that  tht 
cnnaarvativt  Democrats  would  vote  with  tht 
(ip|)oaition.  Lofle  would  suggest  that  his 
strategy  was  at  ftult,  and  not  tither  tht 
oonservativt  Dtmoortts  or  tht  Rtpublioans. 
Ms  misjudgtd  tht  tltction  rtturna, 

This  is  all  tht  mort  eurin\is  bseautt  at 
the  »tKrt  of  his  second  year  In  tht  White 
Mouse  the  President  told  reporters  hs  was 
going  to  fellow  an  entirely  different  strategy. 
Me  rtoognlsed  Uke  need  for  emphasising  na« 
tlonal  needs  and  dfemphaalslnf  party 
politics. 

A  few  weeks  thtrtafttr  ht  propottd  a  Dt> 
partmsnt  of  Urban  Affairs  in  a  highly  pollU« 
oal  manner.  For  whatever  rtaton,  ptrhapi 
a  rising  political  seif-confldenet.  his  spproaeh 
to  Congrtss  radically  ehsngtd.  With  this 
mort  rteent  approach,  ICr,  Xtnntdy  ertattd 
hla  own  frustration, 

He  has  now  explicitly  deecribtd  his  plan 
for  the  coming  congressional  campaign.  To 
the  degree  that  it  can  bt  separattd  from 
recrimination  over  the  past,  it  is  a  partial 
return  to  logic  again.  The  President  is 
tackling  the  real  cause  of  his  difficulty  in  the 
narrow  decision  of  the  voters.  "The  areas 
111  be  campaigning  in  are  stats  •  •  •  where 
tnere  will  be  a  very  clear  choice  between  Re- 
publicans who  oppose  these  programs  and 
Democrats  who  support  them.  Thafa  where 
I  am  going  to  go." 

The  voters  will  be  there  waiting.  It  re* 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  con- 
sciously choose  to  baae  their  vote  on  what 
kind  of  Congress  they  want  to  give  Mr. 
Kennedy.  (Many  of  them  probably  didn't, 
last  time.)  But  they  havt  this  opportunity 
now  and  they  should  use  It. 

Meanwhile  It  Is  curious  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
should  be  gauche  about  allocating  blame  for 
his  plight,  when  he  is  supposed  to  excel  at 
the  political  arts.  It  could  be  that  he  mis- 
judges the  future  voting  as  well  as  the  past. 
He  may  find  that  the  same  actions  on  his 
part  which  drove  the  moderate  votes  In  Con- 
gress into  opposition  will  cause  the  voters 
in  Novemlwr  to  prefer  more  conservative 
candidatet. 


CITIES  SEEK  STATE  CONTROL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President.  \n 
today's  Washington  Evening  Star  there 
is  a  timely  and  informative  article  by 
the  distinguished  coliminist,  Gould  Lin- 
coln, on  the  subject  of  reapportionment 
of  the  State  legislatures.  Mr.  Uncoln 
emphasizes  in  his  article  that — contrary 
to  the  erroneous  belief  or  misplaced  hope 
of  some  so-called  liberals — the  United 
States  is  a  representative  repubUcan 
form  of  government  rather  than  a  rep- 
resentative democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  also  points  out  that  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  matter  of  reap- 
portioning the  Michigan  Senate  to  put 
it,  as  well  as  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, on  a  population  basis  has  de- 
generated into  a  political  issue  between 
the  Republicans,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
believe  that  one  house  should  remain  on 
an  area  basis,  and  the  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  beUeve  that  both  houses 
should  be  on  a  population  basis. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  my  own 
SUte  of  Iowa,  the  issue  thus  far  has  not 
been  reduced  to  such  a  partisan  political 
situation.  Most  RepubUcana  and  most 
DemocraU  have  beliavad  that  ona  houit 
Ihould  be  on  a  population  basis  and  ona 
house  on  an  area  or  ffaographloal  basis. 
A  few  Rapublioani  and  a  ftw  Dtmoorata 
believt  that  both  housas  should  ba  on  a 
population  bails,  but.  honatt  thouih 
thf ir  convictions  undoubtadly  art,  I  lui- 
gest  that  thalr  position  might  wall  bt 
altered  if  thay  would  think  through  tha 
dlffertneai  batwaan  a  raprastntatlvt  rt- 
publican  form  of  govtrnmtnt  and  i  rtp- 
rtitntaUvt  damooratio  form  of  govtrn- 
mtnt: ttptolally  Inaofar  aa  thoat  dlfltr- 
tneti  apply  to  a  eapltalUUe.  toonomlo 
ayittm  upon  whloh  our  oountryt  prop- 
trty  righto  wtrt  foundtd  and  havt  tx- 
pandtd.  It  U  my  poalUon.  Madam  Prtt- 
Idtnt,  that  tht  eapltaltatlo  toonomio  pt- 
um  ean  bttt  bt  guarantttd  and  oan  btti 
proaptr  undtr  tht  rtprtttnUUvt  rtpub- 
lican  form  of  govtrnmtnt.  whloh  la  dttp- 
ly  Imbtddtd  in  tht  traditlona  and  eon- 
stltution  of  our  Ptdtral  Oovtmmtnt  and 
In  tht  traditions  and  oonatltutlona  of 
most  of  our  BUtt  govtmmtnto. 

I  ask  unaiUmous  oonatnt  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's arUde  may  bt  printed  in  tht 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  obJtcUon.  the  artidt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao. 
as  follows: 


Crrzss  SssK  Statx  CoirraoL 
(By  Oould  Linooln) 
In  tht  tvtr-growlng  dtmanda  for  rtdls- 
tricting  and  reapportioning  State  legit- 
laturea,  the  cry  today— an  evtr-incrttstng 
cry— Is  to  redlttrlct  in  a  auomer  to  give 
greater  rtprtttntatlon  to  large  urban  otnttn 
of  population.  Tht  big  cities  have  been  beat- 
ing at  this  door  for  a  long  Umt  In  some  of 
the  Stetee.  Their  claim  has  been  that  their 
ptoplt  art  dltcrlminattd  againat  m  tht 
matter  of  leglslatlvt  rtprtttntatlon  in  favor 
of  tbe  smaller  rural  arai».  Recently  the 
Supreme  Court  entered  the  battle.  It  ap- 
parently has  determined  it  Is  a  prerogattv 
of  the  Court  to  dttermme  tht  oonstltuttoa- 
ality  of  the  leglslatlvt  ^portioamtnts  and 
districting  systems  of  the  States.  Carried  to 
an  ultimate  end.  this  may  tatmn.  the  Court 
win  determine  the  coitstttutlonaUty  at  tht 
apportionment  and  districting  for  Congrsas, 
the  national  legislative  body. 
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tbm  ft|ipartioiiment  and  districting  for 
ants  la  8Ut«  aenatea.  aa  well  aa  In  tba  State 
•■MBldtaa  or  Iiouawi  of  repreaantatlTea.  are 
•Dam  under  attack  In  the  courts  In  aereral 
BtatSB,  infl^yllBf  *"<»*»*;*"  Tbere  tlie  battle 
has  become  largely  a  Democratle-BeirabUcan 
fight — although  there,  too,  the  urban  centers, 
pertloularly  Detroit,  are  alined  against  the 
rural  districts  In  this  contest  for  greator 
senate  lepieeentatton.  The  UldUgan  State 
Supreme  Court.  In  a  4-to-a  dedslon  with 
four  Demoorata  approving  and  three  Repub- 
Ucana  fllswiTitlnf.  held  the  apportionment  of 
the  senate  unconstitutional. 

The  Republicans  In  the  legislature  have 
obtained  a  stay  of  the  State  court's  order 
to  redlstrlct  by  August  ao.  The  primary  elec- 
tions— for  State  I'ww.twiitinw  for  the  Hovem- 
ber  elections— axe  being  held  today.  80  the 
Issue  Is  espected  to  go  over  until  next  year. 

Tba  State  court's  order  will  be  applied 
and  the  appeal  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Ihe  issue  may  become  intense,  as  It  is  carried 
Into  the  campaign  by  the  expected  candi- 
dates for  aovwmor,  George  Romney,  Repub- 
lican, and  Governor  Swalnson,  Democrat.  A 
redrafted  State  constitution  will  be  voted  on 
next  April.  It  provides  for  an  apportion- 
ment of  house  seata  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, more  nearly  meeting  the  urban  de- 
mands, and  leaves  to  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion a  reapportionment  of  the  senate  seats. 
The  Democrata  do  not  like  this,  either. 

THX  rUUN  Dots'  PRnf  C3PLX 

If  the  Supreme  Coiirt  is  to  determine  that 
imputation  must  be  the  baslB  for  State  sen- 
ate seats  as  well  as  for  house  seata.  It  is 
argued,  the  principle  adopted  by  the  framers 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  Senators  among  the  United 
States  will  be  completely  disregarded.  Un- 
der that  principle,  population  has  no  place 
In  the  decision.  Each  State  Is  given  two 
Senators.  New  York  and  California,  the 
moet  populous  States,  have  two  Senators 
each,  and  so  do  Alaska  and  Nevada,  although 
their  populations  are  tne  least  among  the 
SO  States  of  the  Union.  In  round  numbers. 
New  York's  population  Is  18  million  plus, 
CalUomla's  15  million  plus,  while  Alaska's 
Is  390.000  and  Nevada's  28S.000.  both  plus. 
The  Founding  Fathers*  had  good  reasons  for 
giving  each  State  eqtial  representation  in  the 
Senate,  no  matter  what  their  size.  Carried 
Into  tbe  States,  the  same  principle,  whlcb 
gives  protection  to  the  small,  may  be  neces- 
sary. Certainly,  it  is  not  eiq>ected  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  start  tampering  with 
the  constitutional  provision  that  each  State 
1&  to  have  equal  representation  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  although  It  Is  dlfflcult 
to  predict  lAaX  the  Court  will  do  in  the 
future. 

KEFBXSXMTAnVX    aEKUBUC 

In  sotme  of  the  States,  the  urban  centers 
are  today  strongly  Democratic;  the  rural 
areas,  strongly  Republican.  The  Democrata 
In  Michigan  are  f\miing  because,  although 
they  have  held  the  governorship  for  nearly 
14  years,  they  have  not  been  able  to  control 
the  State  legislature,  particularly  the  State 
Senate.  In  the  past,  there  have  been  Demo- 
cratic X>resldenta  when  the  Congress  was 
controlled  by  the  Republicans,  and  vice  versa. 
And  on  some  occasions,  the  Republicans  have 
eontroUed  the  Senate  while  the  Democrata 
controlled  the  House — and  again,  vice  versa. 
The  Uhlted  States  has  managed  to  get  along 
despite  theee  separate  controls,  perhaps  the 
better  for  them  on  nuineroiu  Issues.  In  fact, 
this  Is  the  operation  of  a  representative  re- 
public And  this  is  what  the  United  States 
was  Intended  to  be  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution — not  a  representative  democ- 
racy as  many  of  the  so-called  liberals  would 
have  it.  The  individual  States  are  better  off 
with  a  republican  form  of  government,  too, 
despite  the  clamor  far  a  democratic  form. 

The  Supreme  Court  opened  the  way  for 
the  present  conteste  over  the  constitution- 
ality of  State  systems  of  apportioning  mem- 


l>ershlp  In  their  legislative  bodies  In  la  Ten- 
neesee  suit.  The  Court,  however,  [merely 
held  the  Tennessee  apportionment  uncon- 
BtltutionaL  It  has  not  yet  set  standards  or 
guidelines.  Presumably  it  will  have  to  deal 
with  other  cases.  At  present  22  St«es  are 
seeking  to  revamp  legislative  apportion- 
ments— some  directed  to  do  so  by  1  courts. 
Among  them  are  New  York.  WMconBln, 
Maryland,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 


KENNEDY'S  "CONSERVATISM" 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  Presidatot,  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  and  appnopriate 
articles  I  have  seen  in  a  long  titiie  ap- 
peared in  the  February  5  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Written  by  Alan 
L.  Otten  and  entitled  "Kennedy'h  Con- 
servatism," the  article  points  out  that 
this  administration  has  taken  soine  steps 
which  so-called  liberals  would  have 
condemned  a  conservative  administra- 
tion for  taking.  These  steps  include 
the  encouragement  of  high  interest 
rates,  for  which  the  Democrats  were 
criticizing  the   Eisenhower   adnx^nistra- 


produced  a  throbbing  threnody  from  liberal 
groups  Instead  of  the  pianissimo  plalnta 
raised  against  Mr.  Kennedy. 

A  PEACMATIC  AFPaOACH 

It  would  be  grossly  inaccurate  to  s\iggest 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  a  conserva- 
tive one:  It  Is  not.  Administration  decisions 
are  based  not  on  a  conservative  philosophy 
but  rather  on  a  pragmatic  approach — per- 
haps to  meet  a  balance-of-paymenta  crisis, 
perhaps  to  cut  unemployment.  Clearly,  in 
the  overall  view,  the  Kennedy  team  can  be 
expected  to  tend  toward  the  liberal  side 

But  it  certainly  la  true  that  any  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  a  certain  amount 
of  credit  In  the  bank  with  labor,  clvU  rights, 
and  other  liberal  groups.  Thus,  it  can  draw 
on  this  credit  to  stlile  crtUclsm  of  certain 
actions,  so  long  as  Ite  overall  record  satls- 
fles.  Too.  liberal  groups  are  inhibited  from 
criticizing  a  sympathetic  administration  too 
severely,  even  for  conservative  actions  they 
don't  like,  for  fear  of  losing  more  than  they 
would  gain  by  turning  voters  against  a  bene- 
f-clal  regime.  On  the  other  hand.  Republi- 
cans, beset  by  worries  that  a  "business 
party"  label  hurt  them  at  the  polls,  are  In- 
hibited for  political  reasons  from  taking  con- 
servative steps  they  might  believe  necessary 
on  economic  or  other  grounds. 

The  reverse  Is  true.  too.     Republicans  can 


tlon;  the  promotion  of  airline  mergers 

by  the  CAB;   aiid  the  deferral^  of  an  ^^  ^^^  „^^„  ^^ 

Executive  order  to  bar  racial  disohmna-     Democrat!  cant.    By  winning  the  votes  of 

tion  in  housing.     This  is  not  to  l&y  that     usuany  conservative  Republicans  who  hesl- 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  conservative— jor,  for  -  .    -- 

that  matter,  a  middle-of-the-roijder,  as 

some  sympathetic   writers   woulq  have 

the  general  public  believe.    These  labels 

do  not  apply  to  people  who  support  an 

economic  theory  of  spending  oiir  way 

Into  prosperity,  or  a  political  theory  of 

centralizing    governmental    coa|irol    in 

Washington.    But  the  article  do^s  point 

out  that  some  so-called  liberals  have  a 

double   standard,   and   that  the|  double 

standard  has  finally  caught  up  tO  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 

may  be  printed  in  the  Record.    [ 

There  being  no  objection,  the^artlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

ElXNNEDT's  "Conservatism'* 


(By  Alan  L.  Otten)        | 

■^ASHXNCTON. — President  Kennedy!  is  prov- 
ing this  political  paradox:  A  liberal  admin- 
istration can  frequently,  with  atinoet  no 
criticism,  take  conservative  actions  for 
which  a  conservative  admlnlstratiep  would 
be  roundly  denounced  by  liberals.  ' 

In  a  variety  of  fields,  the  President  and 
his  feUow  New  Frontiersmen  are  doing  and 
not  doing  things  for  which  thelrj  leading 
Uberal-labor  supporters  would  have  long 
and  loudly  lambasted  an  Elsenhower  or 
Nlzon  administration.  Now,  howetjer,  those 
groups  criticize  in  muted  mumblings,  If  at 
all.  ' 

Item:  The  administration,  via  ^n  Intri- 
cate legal  ruling  covering  certain  rfefundlng 
operations,  has  gotten  around  the  1 4' 2 -per- 
cent interest  rate  celling  on  k>ng-term 
bonds — an  approach  former  Prerfpent  El- 
senhower's Treasury  Department  crtnsldered 
and  rejected  not  only  as  bad  etjhlcs  but 
also,  for  a  Republican  administration,  bad 
politics.  Reason:  The  Democrats  surely 
would  have  accused  the  OOP  of  promoting 
high  interest  rates  to  benefit  bai»s  at  the 
expense  of  taxpayers. 

Item:  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Boird  is  ac- 
tively promoting  airline  mergers  "with  an 
intensity  far  beyond  any  that  a  Rettubllcan- 
domlnated  board  would  have  daredl  attempt. 

Item :  The  President  has  said  he  will  defer 
issuing  an  Executive  order  to  bar  racial  dis- 
crimination In  housing  until  he  "donsldered 
it  to  be  in  the  public  interest"—]-a  rather 
cavalier  disregard  of  a  firm  campa%n  pledge 
that,  shown  by  a  OOP  President,  wDuld  have 
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tated  to  oppose  a  Republican  President.  Mr. 
Elsenhower,  for  example,  was  able  to  create 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  It's  unlikely  such  a  de- 
partment would  have  been  okayed  by  Con- 
gress back  In  1953  if  Democratic  candidate 
Adlal  Stevenson  had  won  the  White  House,  as 
Mr.  Kennedy's  current  dlfflcultlea  in  creating 
a  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  suggest. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Elsenhower  was  able  to 
draw  Republican  support,  denied  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, for  foreign  aid  appropriations,  pubUc 
housing,  and  Federal  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion. But  right  now,  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration Is  In  power,  and  certainly  It  \s  pro- 
ducing some  decisions  pleasantly  surprising 
some  conservatives — and  shocking  some 
I>einocrats.  And  yet,  as  a  reeult  of  tiie  politi- 
cal double  standard,  these  Democrate  are 
prevented  from  objecting  too  loudly. 

Take  the  recent  Federal  Reserve  Board 
decision  to  permit  commercial  banks  to  pay 
higher  Interest  rates  on  savings  accounte. 
Prior  to  January  l»ei,  liberals  fou^t  any 
hint  of  such  a  move  as  likely  to  lead  to 
generally  higher  Interest  rates,  one  of  their 
time-honored  hobgoblins.  But  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's Treasury  Department,  focusing  on  the 
balance-of-payments  problems.  worked 
closely  with  the  Federal  Reserve  on  this  move 
and  promptly  endorsed  the  action  when 
taken.  So  far.  Democratic  protesta  have 
been  few. 

The  balance-of-paymente  iiroblems  has 
been  used  by  the  admlnLstration  to  Justify 
an  Increased  emphasis  on  channeling  more 
foreign  aid  buying  to  U.S.  manufactTirers — a 
policy  congressional  liberals  used  to  attack  as 
an  unworthy  protectionist  device.  Now, 
silence. 

Or,  consider  the  administration's  pro- 
posed balanced  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  (whether  the  budget's  final  resulto  will 
actually  produce  a  surplus  Is,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion,  a  side  issue).  There 
has  been  a  minimum  of  the  traditional  labor 
and  liberal  protest  that  the  Kennedy  budget 
win  prematurely  choke  off  economic  recov- 
ery. A  similar  proposal  from  a  OOP  admin- 
stratlon  at  this  economic  Juncture  would 
certainly  have  provoked  violent  Democratic 
diatribes.  This  is  the  worst  recovery  we 
have  seen,"  declares  one  union  official,  *l3ut 
we  can't  say  so  publicly  because  of  the 
administration  in  the  White  House." 

Taxes  are  another  cass  in  point.  PoUti- 
cally,  it's  long  been  considered  bad  strategy 


to  propose  tax  help  for  business  without  in- 
cluding reductions  for  Individuals.  The 
Elsenhower  administration  for  several  years 
ducked  business  pleas  for  more  Uberal  tax 
depreciation  aUowances.  Treasury  Secretary 
Dillon,  however,  already  has  ordered  depre- 
ciation tax  help  for  textile  firms,  and  is 
promising  aimllar  benefits  this  spring  for 
many  other  industries.  Moreover,  he's  pro- 
posed that  Congress  enact  a  $13  billion  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  business.  Even 
though  the  administration  proposes  to  re- 
coup much  of  the  revenue  loes  by  tightening 
other  tax  rules,  most  of  which  affect  business, 
the  depreciation  changes  and  tax  credit 
would  be  a  definite  gain  for  industry. 
What's  more,  Kennedy  planners  argue  the 
tax  changes  are  needed  to  help  create  new 
Jobs  by  stimulating  investment.  A  GOP  ad- 
ministration taking  these  lines  would  have 
been  bitterly  berated  by  northern  Democratic 
Congressmen,  labor  leaders,  and  others  for 
favoring  business  over  Individuals,  for  mov- 
ing to  stimulate  Investment  when  the  "true" 
econonUc  problem  Is  underconsumption. 
There's  little  of  this  criticism  now,  though. 

PAT  poucT  rrrs  PArrmN 

Wage  policy  also  flta  into  the  pattern.  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  his  top  aids — publicly  and 
privately — are  taking  a  line  at  least  as  tough 
as  Mr.  Elsenhower's  on  the  need  for  labor  to 
moderate  ita  wage  demands — and  clearly  en- 
countering far  lees  open  labor  criticism. 
Perhaps  labor  Is  holding  Ita  fire  because  it 
doesn't  expect  much  followthrough.  But 
certainly  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  has  been 
waving  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  the  possi- 
bility of  new  antistrlke  legislation  at  his  old 
steelworker  union  cUente  far  more  vlgcnrously 
than  did  Ike's  Labor  Secretary  Mitchell. 

Other  examples  of  the  political  paradox : 

The  Kennedy  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  "Indefinitely  deferred"  plans  to  develop 
two  experimental  civilian  power  reactor  proj- 
ects— without  the  Instant  attack  that  would 
have  been  made  against  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration for  curtailing  Government  reac- 
tor development. 

The  Pentagon  is  expanding  a  previously 
limited  policy  of  offering  higher  profits  to 
defense  contractors  for  extra-good  perform- 
ances; Democratic  lawmakers  hall  this  as  evi- 
dence of  sound  management  rather  than  ob- 
jecting to  it  as  business  favoritism. 

Certainly  a  Republican  decision  to  increase 
Pentagon  and  space  spending  to  the  levels 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  planned  would  have  pro- 
voked considerable  left-of-center  comment 
that  the  military  and  moon-shot  money 
should  better  be  spent  for  mental  health  or 
public  schools.  There's  been  remarkably  lit- 
tle of  that  criticism  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

Nevertheless,  there's  a  tempering  factor  In 
this  paradoxical  political  situation.  If  Mr. 
Kennedy  does  not  draw  as  much  "liberal" 
criticism  as  a  Republican  President  would 
for  some  "conservative"  actions,  neither  does 
he  get  as  much  "conservative"  praise. 


RATIONALIZA-nONS      FOR      RECK- 
LESSNESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  four 
recent  lead  editorials  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  merit  favorable  comment. 

In  the  July  9  issue,  under  the  title 
"Rationalization  for  Recklessness, "  the 
administration  is  sharply  criticized  for 
its  irresponsible  conversation  about  tax 
cuts  without  any  consideration  for  their 
impact  on  the  Federal  deficits — albeit 
that  such  conversation  might  be  con- 
sidered "sophisticated"  by  those  who  are 
engaging  in  it.  The  Journal  sensibly 
calls  for  tax  cuts  that  are  geared  to 
sharply  lower  spending. 


In  the  July  11  issue,  imder  the  title 
"A  Warning  Prom  Mr.  Roosevelt,"  the 
Journal  recalls  that  in  1935  President 
Roosevelt  warned  Congress  against  "ex- 
travagant action"  in  developing  the  so- 
cial security  program,  and  said  that  if 
the  program  were  too  ambitious,  its 
whole  future  would  be  endangered.  The 
Journal  then  goes  on  to  show  what  has 
happened  to  the  social  security  program 
in  the  intervening  years,  running  up  to 
the  present  unfair  medicare  proposal  of 
the  President  and  how  the  cost  of  this 
program  bears  most  heavily  on  the  lower 
income  groups  and  how  the  present  gen- 
erations are  getting  by  for  much  less 
than  their  share  of  the  cost,  with  future 
generations  having  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

In  the  July  25  issue,  under  the  title 
"Of  Sails  and  Anchors,"  the  Journal 
wasted  no  time  in  taking  up  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge  that  the  people  will 
choose  either  to  anchor  down  or  to  sail. 
Of  course,  this  was  pohtlcal  talk  and 
everyone  should  know  that  it  was.  The 
statement's  assumed  that  we  were  not 
sailing  and  were  lying  at  anchor.  It 
assumed  that  the  reason  we  are  not 
sailing  fast  enough  is  that  inaction  by 
Congress  in  following  White  House 
spending  programs  was  responsible.  It 
did,  of  course,  recognize  that  all  the 
wind  that  blows  from  political  speeches 
and  fine  phrases  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  good  sailing.  Putting 
things  in  proper  perspective,  the  Journal 
points  out  that  what  needs  to  be  an- 
chored down  is  the  Gtovemment  itself, 
so  that  freemen  can  sail. 

In  the  July  30  issue,  under  the  title 
"An  Impractical  Pragmatism,"  the  Jour- 
nal demolishes  the  self -proclaimed  label 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  that  it 
is  "pragmatic"  by  pointing  out  the  fal- 
lacy in  its  economic  program  of  the 
greatest  possible  Government  spending. 
Such  a  program  does  not  mean  economic 
growth,  the  Journal  points  out,  because 
it  results  in  a  misallocation  of  re- 
sources—a  defect  that  has  characterized 
all  planned  economies  from  India  to 
Russia.  The  key  to  economic  growth 
lies  in  lifting  the  burden  of  Government 
in  order  to  release  the  energies  of  a  free 
people. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  four  editorials  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ratio  NALizATiON  for  Recklessnxss 
Though  President  Kennedy  haan*t  decided 
whether  tax  cuts  should  be  recommended 
for  this  year  or  next  year,  one  thing  Is  clear: 
The  Impact  of  any  reductions  on  the  Federal 
deficits  hardly  ranks  as  a  major  considera- 
tion within  the  administration's  councils. 

Any  hope  of  responsible  tax  cutting  must 
therefore  rest  with  Congress  or  public  pres- 
sure or  both.  Congress  unquestionably  has 
the  power  to  force  Government  spending 
down  to  the  level  of  revenues  lowered  by  tax 
reductions.  If  It  would  do  so.  in  this  era 
of  Inflated  and  wasteful  Federal  spending, 
that  might  be  the  best  reason  yet  for  advo- 
cating sizable  tax  reductions. 

Admittedly,  the  record  Is  not  encouraging. 
It  Is  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  successive 
administrations,  that  presided  over  25  Feder- 
al budget  deflclta  in  the  31  years  through 
IMl.  It  is  the  Congress  which  gave  ita 
blessings  to  the  additional  deficit  of  »7  bU- 


Uon — more  than  the  whole  Government 
spent  a  little  over  20  years  ago — in  the  fiscal 
year  Just  ended.  It  is  the  Congress  which 
has  now  increased  the  public  debt  limit  to 
an  unUdy  $308  blUlon. 

Still,  the  very  enormity  of  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  condition  might  Jolt  Con- 
gress into  using  the  lever  of  tax  cute  to 
impose  restraint  on  the  administration's 
spending.  In  the  informed  estimate  of  Sena- 
tor Hasst  Btbo,  the  deficit  this  fiscal  year 
wUl  be  M  bUllon  without  tax  cute;  with 
prompt  tax  cuts  of  the  reckless  sort  the 
chamber  of  commerce  proposes,  it  could  be 
a  startling  $15  bilUon. 

Certainly  if  there  were  a  good  many  nwire 
Btros  in  Congress  there  would  be  a  retiim 
to  fiscal  responsibility.  But  even  as  it  is. 
many  Members  must  realln  by  now  that  the 
administration,  far  from  eschewing  defi- 
cits even  in  principle,  shows  every  sign 
of  embracing  deficit  financing  as  a  way  of 
life — and  going  to  amaslng  lengths  to  ra- 
tionalise it.  And  many  on  Capitol  HUl,  re- 
gardless of  their  politics  or  pet  projecta,  must 
be  able  to  see  through  thoee  ratlonaliaations. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  administration  theory  that.  In 
today's  economic  circumstances,  tax  reduc- 
tions accompanied  by  Increasing  Govern- 
ment spending  would  rocket  the  Nation  Into 
a  new  superboom.  Accordingly  Congress 
has  scant  Justification  for  assuming  that 
lower  taxes  might  actually  mean  higher 
revenues  in  a  booming  economy. 

Plenty  of  evidence  exists,  however,  to  show 
what  happens  to  nations  that  persist  In  liv- 
ing beyond  their  means  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  nations  of  Western  Euro];>e 
finally  had  to  turn  from  inl}atlon  before 
they  could  prosper,  even  the  politicians  had 
to  admit  It  had  become  enonomicaUy  intol- 
erable. 

If  Congress  wanta  an  example  both  re- 
cent and  close.  It  can  locA  at  Canada,  which 
thought  it  could  inflate  itself  into  ever 
more  buoyant  prosperity.  Instead,  the 
tough  logic  of  economics  pulled  It  up  short; 
it  had  to  take  drastic  corrective  measures, 
including  Government  retrenchment. 

Nothing  in  the  U.S.  economy  makes  It 
inunune  from  the  consequences  of  constant 
Federal  abuse.  Why  ao  many  Oovemment 
officials  are  Incapable  of  seeing  this  Is  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  How  else  can  they  in- 
terpret the  warning  signs,  like  the  penlBtent 
foreign  expectation  of  dollar  devaluation? 
How  can  they  possibly  hope  to  eliminate  the 
International  payments  deficit  while  piling 
mountainous  domestic  deficits  upon  deficits? 
Most  Americans,  we  believe,  do  realise  that 
the  Government  rationalizations  fly  in  the 
face  of  ccHnmon  sense.  If  so,  maybe  they 
should  respond  to  the  President's  request 
for  an  economic  dialog. 

What  the  administration  and  Congresa 
need  to  be  told  is  that  the  basic  fiscal  issue 
is  not  as  sophisticated  as  Government  eco- 
nomic advisers  like  to  say.  Specifically,  the 
need  is  for  tax  cute  that  are  not  deidgned 
to  deepen  deficlte  but  are  geared  to  sharply 
lower  spending. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  the  people 
had  raised  their  voice  against  flagrantly 
unwise  budget  policies.  And  if  Congress  is 
at  all  concerned  about  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic health,  it  will  listen. 


A  Waxninc  Psom  Mx.  Roosevxlt 
When  Franklin  Roosevelt  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  the  social  sectirlty  program  in 
1935,  he  was  careful  to  warn  Congress 
against  "extravagant  action."  If  the  pro- 
gram were  "too  ambitious,"  the  President 
said.  Its  whole  future  would  be  endangered. 
As  the  years  have  gone  by,  the  program 
has  certainly  grown  a  great  deal  more  am- 
bitious, and  now  there's  this  enormous  jfo- 
lltical  pressure  to  push  it  into  the  fitfd  of 
medical  care.     The  House  Ways  and  Means 
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ConxnlttM  Is  scheduled  to  take  up  the  ad- 
ministration medicare  bill  this  week. 

Now  we  realise  that  any  criticism  of  the 
27-year-old  American  social  security  "insti- 
tution" is  r^arded  in  some  quarters  as  some- 
how suspect,  if  not  downright  unpatriotic. 
Nonetheless,  it's  time  we  i>aused  to  ponder 
the  meaning  of   Mr.  RooseTClt's  words. 

In  terms  of  Its  later  growth,  social  secu- 
rity got  off  to  a  slow  start.  Farmworkers, 
domestic  employees,  and  a  number  of  other 
groups  were  excluded  from  coverage.  Bene- 
fits for  the  aged  were  to  range  from  $10  a 
month  to  $8fi,  and  no  payments  at  all  were 
to  be  made  until  1942. 

But  this  initial  design  was  soon  altered. 
Even  before  the  first  social  seciirlty  taxes 
were  collected,  organized  labor  was  pressing 
for  a  liberalization  of  benefits.  In  1939,  Con- 
gress responded  by  broadening  the  program 
to  include  dependents  and  survivors  of  the 
aged  and,  in  addition,  advanced  the  date  of 
first  benefits  to  1940  from  1942.  And  so  it 
has  gone  from  that  time  to  this,  with  bene- 
fits and  coverage  being  steadily  enlarged  and 
expanded — especially  in  election  years. 

How  has  Congress  provided  for  payment 
of  these  growing  benefits?  In  the  begin- 
ning the  plan  was  to  build  a  giant  reserve 
fund,  invested  in  Government  bonds,  so 
that  eventually  Interest  income  would  shoul- 
der a  large  part  of  the  benefit  burden. 
Taxes  were  to  start  at  1  percent  each  on  em- 
ployees and  employers,  based  on  the  first 
•3,000  of  each  employee's  wages,  and  were 
to  rise  to  1^  percent  in  1940,  and  then  by 
stages  to  an  "ultimate"  rate  of  3  percent  by 
1949. 

But  politicians  aren't  anxious  to  boost 
taxes  on  voters  if  they  think  there's  any  way 
around  it.  And  with  tax  receipts  running 
far  ahead  of  benefit  payments  In  the  early 
years  of  the  program.  Congress  couldn't  see 
anything  urgent  about  tax  boosts  at  all.  As 
a  result  the  tax  rate  didn't  rife  to  1 14  percent 
until  1950,  a  decade  behind  schedule. 

Soon  things  began  closing  In  on  social  se- 
cttrlty  and  Its  manipulators.  With  reserve 
funds  shrinking  fast.  Congress  found  that 
both  old  and  new  benefits  called  for  new 
taxes.  So  the  maximum  tax  on  each  em- 
ployee now  is  $150  a  year,  compared  with  the 
$90  that  the  lawmakers  first  thought  would 
be  the  ultimate. 

And  the  end  irn't  even  remotely  in  sight. 
The  reserve  fund,  in  any  real  sense,  is  no 
longer  any  reserve  at  all.  Its  Interest  earn- 
ings each  year  now  equal  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  benefits.  To  keep  the  program 
stumbling  along  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis, 
even  without  the  added  burden  of  medical 
care,  tax  rates  are  slated  to  rise  by  nearly 
60  percent  In  the  next  6  years.  It's  certain 
there  will  be  pressure  for  more  benefits, 
whether  medical  care  or  something  else. 
That's  the  way  politicians  have  been  using 
social  security  for  27  years. 

If  the  pressiuea  continue  to  bring  action, 
even  higher  taxes  than  those  now  envisioned 
will  be  needed  to  keep  the  system  from  slid- 
ing into  intolvency.  Ironically,  the  taxes 
bear  hardest  on  the  lower  income  groups; 
M  things  stand  now,  earnings  above  $4,800 
aren't  touched.  Tet  the  benefits,  because 
they  are  taxexempt,  are  moet  helpful  to  the 
wealthy.  Tb  a  perpon  in  the  ao-percent  Ux 
bracket.  $800  of  sooUl  seciirity  payments  U 
equal  to  $1,000  in  taxable  inoome.  To  a  00- 
peroent-bracket  taxpayer,  the  $800  payment 
la  equal  to  •2,000— twice  as  much. 

There  are  other  inequities.  Mlddleaged 
and  older  workers  who  entered  the  plan  in 
its  early  years  had  the  prospect  of  getting 
back  a  good  deal  more  than  they  put  in.  But 
an  averafe  worker  under  40  who  enters  the 
plan  now,  with  tax  rates  10  high  and  rising, 
has  little  proepect  of  receiving  benefits  worth 
even  as  much  as  the  taxes  he  paid.  Not  to 
mention  that  the  more  inflation  we  have  the 
leas  hi*  benefit*  will  buy. 

Aa  tlm$  |o$$  on,  tht  people  at  work  will 
take  oa  more  and  more  of  the  burden  of  pay- 


ing growing  benefits  to  people  alreidy  re- 
tired. Is  there  no  limit  to  the  loadl  Amer- 
ican's active  work  force  will  accept? 

For  the  average  American,  even  noW,  social 
security  is  a  costly  way  of  bujring  Inwirance. 
That's  because  a  true  insurance  systeBn  oper- 
ates with  a  reserve  fund,  a  fund  thkt  gen- 
erates interest  income  to  carry  mucn  of  the 
load.  Americans,  especially  labor  union  lead- 
ers who  negotiate  pension  fund  agreements, 
are  becoming  Increasingly  familiar  with  this 
principle.  Will  there,  at  some  poiait.  be  a 
public  outcry  against  the  high  cost  t^f  social 
security? 

There  is  another  worry,  and  thlej  Is  one 
that  should  have  special  slgnlflcanoB  for  an 
administration  who  so  often  voices  concern 
about  the  rate  of  economic  growth.  I'o  speed 
growth,  the  Nation  must  have  more  savings 
and  investment.  And  social  security  cannot 
help  but  divert  funds  from  savings,  since  it 
takes  over  many  burdens  that  otjherwlse 
would  be  carried  by  insurance.  Wkien  sav- 
ings go  into  regular  insurance  companies, 
they  are  invested  In  productive  enterprise. 
When  funds  go  to  the  Government,  they 
merely  fuel  nonproductive  Government 
spending.  Is  there  no  limit  to  the  diversion 
of  savings  the  Nation  can  weather? 

Entirely  aside  from  all  the  social  Implica- 
tions of  expanding  social  security,  ihe  eco- 
nomic questions  must  be  considered  now. 
For  the  financial  planning  of  most  Americans 
centers  on  social  security,  and  the]  system 
should  not  be  lightly  sacrlfled  for  political 
gain.  , 

In  these  Democratic  days  in  Wa^ington. 
you'd  think  there  would  be  someonO  willing 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  warnlngi 

Or  Sails  aitd  Anchoss 

In  President  Kennedy's  view,  the  choice 
before  the  voters  In  November  is  quite  clear : 
Democratic  action  or  Republican  .  opposi- 
tion to  action.  The  people,  he  told  his  press 
conference,  "will  choose  either  to  anchor 
down  or  to  sail." 

We  agree  that  the  Nation  doetf  face  a 
serious  choice  in  its  domestic  pollclet|,  though 
we  would  express  It  a  little  differently.  It 
Is  a  choice  between  more  Ooveriunent  or 
more  freedom  from  Government  tf>T  Indi- 
viduals and  businesses.  And  we  are  ^ar  from 
sure  that  the  Republicans,  as  the  exposition 
party,  will  prove  capable  of  presenting  It  In 
clear  political  terms. 

Not  that  the  Democrats  will  havei  an  easy 
time.  The  President  reasons  that  if  they 
could  pick  up  only  a  few  seats  In  (l^ongress 
they  could  swing  enough  votes  to  efface  this 
year's  defeats  on  such  notable  matters  as 
farm  and  medicare  legislation,  fut  Mr. 
Kennedy  realizes  any  gain  would  0)  against 
the  historical  trend  in  off-year  electl^^ns,  that 
his  own  popularity  is  declining.  Mccordlng 
to  the  pollsters,  while  GOP  hopes  are  rising, 
and  that  no  less  than  21  Senators  ad  his  own 
party  voted  against  his  medicare  plan. 

Consequently  he  plans  to  i^ampalgn 
especially  in  genuine  two-party  swlhg  areas, 
harping  on  the  theme  of  Republican  de- 
structlonism  on  everything  he  watits,  from 
more  public  works  to  medicare. 

How  exciting  people  find  the  nealdent's 
domestic  programs  is  another  question. 
Certainly  the  record  on  Capitol  Hill  I  does  not 
suggest  that  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
detected  any  thunderous  ground  ^well  for 
them.  And  it  would  be  a  little  |^rp^Ulng 
if  there  were,  since  most  of  the  proposals 
have  the  tired  air  of  the  thirties  about  them, 
hardly  even  touched  up.  \ 

In  all  this,  we  think,  is  an  opportunity  for 
an  oppoaition  party,  if  the  Republiiians  con- 
cede they  are  that,  to  make  a  forieful  case 
for  a  different  approach.  It  is  not  enough 
to  promise  the  same  things  wlt^i  slight 
modifications. 

The  real  answer  to  compulsovy  loclal 
security  medical  insurance  for  thi  aged  is 
the  rapidly  growing  voluntary  Insuai  ince  plus 


public  assistance  where  truly  needed.  The 
only  real  answer  to  the  farm  problem  is  not 
the  administration's  proposed  regimentation 
but  a  gradual  return  to  a  free  market. 

There  is  much  more.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  key  to  greater  economic  growth  is 
not  expansion  of  the  Government  but  ex- 
pansion  of  the  economy.  The  Government 
has  demonstrated  over  the  years  that  all  its 
spending  and  deficits  and  controls  cannot 
prevent  or  cure  recessions,  much  less  produce 
8  major  advance  in  sound  economic  growth. 

The  proper  Federal  function  is  to  create 
the  climate  In  which  the  economy  can 
flourish.  That  primarily  requires  lessening 
the  pressure  the  Government  exerts  on  the 
economy  through  excessive  spending  and 
regulation. 

The  Republicans  have  often  been  timor- 
ous about  making  that  case.  But  they 
should  be  able  to  remember  that  the  idea  of 
freedom  from  Government,  so  long  applied 
In  this  country,  Is  the  moet  dynamic  idea  in 
political  history.  It  ought  to  be  worth  a 
try  as  a  political  program  in  opposition  to 
the  dreary  doctrine  of  Government  expansion 
and  compulsion. 

What  needs  to  be  anchored  down  Is  the 
Government  Itself,  precisely  so  that  freemen 
can  sail. 

An   Impracticai.   Pxacmatisii 

Tlie  Kennedy  administration  Is  often  de- 
scribed as  pragmatic  rather  than  theoretical. 
If  so.  let  us  put  theories  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment and  look  at  its  economic  policy  In 
coldly  practical  terms.     How  effective  Is  it? 

First  of  all.  it  is  true  the  policy  is  an  un- 
finished work,  since  Congress  has  neglected 
to  enact  parts  of  it.  As  one  of  President 
Kennedy's  clooest  aids,  Theodore  Sorenaon 
expressed  it  on  Howard  K.  Smith's  television 
show  the  other  night,  "We  have  submitted 
to  the  Congress  last  year  and  this  year 
an  extensive  program  to  stimulate  the 
economy." 

The  President's  legislative  program  in- 
cludes farm  controls,  medicare,  depressed 
areas,  manpower  retraining,  youth  employ- 
ment, and  discretionary  Presidential  author- 
ity to  boost  public  works  spending. 

Mr.  Sorenson  apparently  feels  that  if  Con- 
gress had  passed  every  last  bit  of  the  pro- 
gram, instead  of  only  parts  of  it,  the  econ- 
omy would  now  be  booming.  As  it  is,  the 
officials  regard  the  economy's  blood  as  so 
tired  that  they  are  seriously  thinking  of  ask- 
ing Congress  for  tax  cuts  to  build  it  up. 

Tet  If  one  examines  the  proposals  to  date, 
it  is  evident  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
economic  growth.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  the  farm  plan  that  failed,  its  purpose 
was  to  regiment  the  farmer  into  producing 
less,  not  stimulate  more  output.  And  what- 
ever the  pros  and  cons  of  medicare  on  other 
groups,  not  even  Its  advocates  could  very 
well  claim  It  was  a  growth  hypodermic. 

Aid  to  depressed  areas,  unemployed  youth, 
manpower  retraining,  public  works— all  theee 
are  by  definition  palliatives  designed  at  most 
to  soothe  sore  spots.  They  have  no  more 
connection  with  economic  growth  than  did 
similar  programs  In  the  thirtiee,  when  ail  the 
considerable  efforts  of  Government,  year  after 
year,  were  unable  to  significantly  alleviate 
mass  unemployment,  much  lees  lift  the 
whole  economy  out  of  the  mire  of  depression. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter,  blaming  Con- 
gress for  "inaction"  doesn't  get  the  adminis- 
tration far.  Anyway,  Congress  has  cooper- 
ated handsomely  in  the  higher  Federal 
spending  and  deflciu  which  appear  to  be  a 
key  part  of  the  admlnUtratlon's  "growth" 
policy. 

Spending  has  gone  up  many  billions,  and 
not  Just  for  defense  and  space,  if  even  all 
those  increases  are  Justified.  An  imi>oelng 
deficit  was  piled  up  lut  fiscal  ysar,  and  an- 
other Is  In  store  this  year.  And  yet  the 
ecot.omy  Is  said  to  be  stagnating. 


Since  all  this  Federal  medicine  hasnt  done 
the  trick,  the  President  is  being  urged  to  try 
much  more  of  it.  which  seems  rather  curious 
advice.  Outstanding  "libeFal"  economists 
like  Truman  Adviser  Leon  Keyserllng  want 
him  to  quit  temporizing  and  embark  on  a 
truly  "expansionary"  program. 

That  means  the  greatest  possible  spending 
Govenunent  ofllcials  can  conceive,  for  any 
purpose  anyone  can  dream  up.  The  whole 
point,  which  is  not  without  political  over- 
tones, is  to  spend,  so  as  to  put  more  people 
to  work  and  put  more  dollars  in  people's 
pockets. 

Assuming  a  willing  Congress,  such  a  pro- 
g^ram  would  certainly  mean  Government 
growth.  But  It  coxUd  not  mean  economic 
growtb  because  its  premise  Is  «ineconomic. 

A  policy  with  the  avowed  objective  of 
maximum  Federal  spending,  directed  from 
Washington,  must  cause  a  monstrous  mis- 
allocatlon  of  resources.  This  defect  has 
characterized  every  so-called  planned  econo- 
my In  blstory  and  is  glaringly  plain  in  every 
one  today  from  Socialist  India  to  Conununlst 
Russia.  Inevitably  the  wrong  things  are 
built  and  produced  in  the  wrong  places  for 
the  wrong  needs. 

The  free-market  economy's  success  is  due 
above  aU  to  Its  practicality;  it  Is  simply  the 
most  elTectlve  means  of  channeling  resources 
to  productive  and  prosperous  ends.  The 
more  Its  mechanisms  are  Interfered  with,  the 
more  impractical  an  economy  is. 

It  wouJd  seem,  then,  that  the  administra- 
tion and  Its  advisers  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment are  barking  up  the  wrong  policy  tree. 
The  key  to  real  economic  growth  lies  where 
It  always  has.  In  lifting  rather  than  increas- 
ing the  burden  of  Government  and  so  releas- 
ing the  energies  of  a  free  people  In  a  free 
market. 

To  figure  It  all  out  otherwise  requires,  we 
suggest,  an  extremely  peculiar  kind  of  prag- 
matism. 


DEMOCRATS  VERSUS  DEMOCRATS 

IN  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  in 
today's.  Wall  Street  Journal  appears  an 
article  entitled  "Democrats  Ccdl  Medical 
Bill  Key  to  Victory  In  Fall  Elections, 
Based  on  Tennessee  Vote." 

It  seems  that  in  a  Democratic  primary 
in  two  heavy  Democratic  congressional 
districts,  two  Democratic  incuml>ents 
were  defeated  by  razor-thin  margins  by 
two  younger  Democratic  opponents.  The 
winners  supported  the  Kennedy  medicare 
bill.    The  losers  opposed  it. 

I  would  be  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  the  clever  play  upon  emotions 
which  the  proponents  of  the  Kennedy 
medicare  program  are  not  above  using 
could  have  accounted  for  the  difference 
between  winning  and  losing  in  these  dis- 
tricts, especially  when  the  incumbents 
did  not  have  a  real  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  Congress  to  campaign  among 
the  p<>ople  and  tell  them  how  unfair 
the  Kennedy  medicare  program  is. 

But  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  voters 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  become  In- 
formed on  this  issue— and  they  will  be 
during  the  fall  campaign — they  will  not 
be  cat  tmg  their  votes  for  a  candidate 
just  because  he  supports  the  Keimedy 
medicare  program.  Indeed,  I  suggest 
that  they  may  well  vote  against  a  can- 
didate because  he  supported  this  unfair 
program. 

The  Journal  article  points  out  that  one 
of  the  incimibents  who  lost  In  Tennessee 
appeared  to  be  hurt  because  he  had  sup- 


ported the  administration's  propossd  to 
withhold  tax  on  interest.  We  may  con- 
clude from  this  that  if  that  Incumbent 
h£ul  opposed  both  the  Kennedy  medicare 
program  and  the  Kennedy  program  for 
withholding  taxes  on  interest  he  would 
have  been  reelected. 

The  other  incumbent,  according  to  the 
Journal  article,  was  absent  from  his  dis- 
trict representing  it  in  Congress.  This 
will  not  be  the  case  in  the  fall  election 
campaign. 

I,  for  one,  hope  that  the  President  and 
his  Democratic  campaign  committee  do 
not  back  down  on  their  plans  to  make 
the  President's  unfair  medicare  bill  an 
issue  in  the  fall  elections.  If  they  can 
see  in  the  Teruiessee  Democratic  primary 
a  result  that  will  cause  them  to  persist 
in  making  it  an  issue,  then  I  will  say 
that  the  Tennessee  primary  voters  have 
done  the  Nation  a  erreat  service — even 
though  they  may  not  have  understood 
what  they  were  voting  about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Demockats  Caix  Medical  Bnx  Ket  to  Vic- 
TOBT  IN  Falx  Elections,  Based  on  Ten- 
nessee Vote 

Washington. — Democratic  leaders  are  gen- 
erally con^'lnced  the  subject  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  is  the  party's  best  hope  for  a 
winning  Issue  In  this  fall's  congressional 
elections. 

The  surprise  showing  of  two  Democratic 
House  candidates  In  Tennessee  primaries  has 
reassured  party  strategists  who  favor  all-out 
advocacy  of  a  medical  aid  program  financed 
through  the  social  security  system.  This  was 
the  course  followed  by  challengers  Wilkes  T. 
Thrasher  and  Richard  Fulton  in  their  pri- 
mary races  against  veteran  Congressmen 
James  B.  Fkazies  and  J.  Cahlton  Loses,  both 
foes  of  the  social  security  approach.  Mr. 
Thrasher.  41  years  old.  defeated  Mr.  Frazier, 
72,  by  an  unofficial  323  votes  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  In  the  Third  (Chatta- 
nooga) District,  and  Mr.  Fulton,  35  years  old. 
Is  leading  Mr.  Loser,  69,  by  80  votes  In  their 
disputed  primary  election  in  the  Fifth  (Nash- 
ville) District. 

Because  a  compromise  medical  care  bill  was 
defeated  last  month  In  the  Senate,  there  had 
been  speculation  that  the  Issue  was  losing  its 
appeal  and  that  voters  might  be  turning 
against  the  social  security  approach  advo- 
cated by  the  Kennedy  administration.  But 
Democratic  tacticians  Interpret  the  Tennes- 
see primary  results  as  confirming  their  belief 
that  the  medical  care  subject  will  help  Demo- 
crats In  their  November  election  battles  with 
conservative  Republicans  who  reject  the  so- 
cial security  route. 

"political  potkmct"  seen 

"It  cerUlnly  proves  the  political  potency 
of  the  issue  U  stUl  strong,"  asserts  on«  jubi- 
lant Democratic  chieftain.  "And  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  taking  it  up  this  fall,  we 
should  be  sbls  to  score  some  strikes  with  it." 

Moreover,  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Faactss  may 
have  the  fsr-resching  effect  of  boosting  nsxt 
year's  prospects  for  congressional  approval  of 
the  administration's  King-Anderson  bUl  or 
some  variation  that  retains  social  security- 
financing  approach.  Mr.  FSAsns  is  one  of 
the  16  members  of  the  35-member  Hotise 
Ways  and  Mesne  Committee  who  have  op- 
poeed  sending  the  King-Anderson  meMure 
to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote.  His  departure 
means  two  of  the  bill's  foes  wlU  be  gone 
next  year,  giving  House  Democratic  leaders 
the  opportunity  to  engineer  replaoemsnts 


who  are  more  sympathetic  to  the  social 
security  ^proaeh.  Th«  other  d^Mutlng 
member  wlU  be  Bepreaentative  Burb  Harbi- 
-SON,  a  ooDservatlve  yirginU  Democrat  who 
Is  retiring.  Should  they  be  stioceeded  by  two 
members  favoring  the  social  secxirity  route, 
the  lineup  against  the  King-Anderson  bUl 
would  be  reduced  to  13  votes  against.  12  for. 
In  this  event,  the  administration  would  be 
favored  to  pick  up  the  extra  vote  needed  to 
push  the  measure  through  the  committee. 
Representative  Thoicfbon.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  who  was  among  the  opponents  this 
year,  has  indicated  he  might  be  willing  to 
soften  his  position  and  permit  the  measxire 
to  clear  the  committee  next  year  and  reach 
the  floor  for  a  showdown.  That  would  leave 
only  Chairman  Mnxs,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
Representative  Watts,  Democrat,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  committee's  10  Republican 
members  opposing  the  biU  and  outvoted,  13 
to  12. 

AN  TTNCZXTAIN  CONVERT 

However,  Mr.  Thompson  cannot  be 
counted  on  as  a  sure  convert  to  the  plan. 
He  won  renomlnatlon  by  a  decisive  margin 
in  the  Texas  Democratic  primary  earlier  this 
year  by  campaigning  against  the  King -Ander- 
son bill  while  a  liberal  Democratic  foe 
favored  It. 

Moreover,  there  is  some  doubt  that  a  medi- 
cal care  bill  could  clear  the  committee  as 
long  as  Representative  Mills  opposes  It 
Instead  of  being  outvoted.  It  is  believed  Mr. 
Mills  would  either  propose  some  kind  of 
compromise  or  switch  enough  votes  to  keep 
it  botUed  up. 

Ta  a  great  extent,  of  course,  the  medical 
care  prospects  for  next  year  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  this  year's  House  races.  Should 
the  Democrats  hold  their  present  263-174 
margin  or  perhaps  gain  a  few  seats,  chances 
would  improve  for  passage  of  a  biU  along 
King- Anderson  lines  in  1963.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  loss  of  10  to  20  or  more  Democratic 
seats  would  dim  the  chances  for  any  kind 
of  medical  care  legislation  in  1B63. 

There  seems  little  doubt  the  medical  care 
controversy  figured  promlnenlfly  in  the  pri- 
mary election  success  of  Meissrs.  Thrasher 
and  Pulton  In  their  dominantly  Democratic 
districts.  The  medical  care  subject  was  the 
No.  1  issue  in  the  Loser-Fulton  battle  be- 
caiise  Mr.  Fulton,  a  real  estate  broker,  de- 
signed it  that  way.  Mr.  Thrasher,  an  at- 
torney, stressed  it  along  with  several  other 
campaign  planks  in  his  contests  with  Mr. 
Frazier,  a  14-year  veteran  in  Congress.  In 
both  races  the  upstarts  received  considerable 
assistance  from  labor  xinlons  and  members 
of  local  "senior  clubs"  afflllated  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  Two  days 
before  the  election,  the  Railway  Labor  PoUti- 
cal  League  withdrew  Its  endorsement  of 
Mr.  Frazier  because  be  opposed  the  Social 
Security  route. 

DOCTORS  BACKXD  XNCUMBCNTS 

The  medical  profeesion  generally  was 
strong  for  Messrs.  Frazier  and  Losbr  and 
many  individiial  doctors  worked  for  their 
renomlnatlon.  In  some  Instances  notes  were 
included  with  patlenU'  bills  urging  support 
for  the  Incumbents.  Some  doctors  made 
speeches  to  civic  groups,  and  Thrasher  forces 
reported  ftnding  pictures  of  Mr.  Frabbi  on 
the  walls  of  some  doctors'  oOoes,  "I've  never 
seen  such  a  militant  group  working  so  hard 
for  a  candidate,"  Mr.  Thrssbar  rsmsrksd. 

There  were,  of  course,  otbsr  Issues  tbst 
figured  in  both  raoee.  Mr.  Paaazm  appeared 
to  have  been  hurt  by  his  s\q>port  oit  the 
Kennedy  •dmlnlatratlon's  tes  revision  plans 
Including  the  propoeal  for  inoome  tax  with- 
holding from  dividend  and  intsrsst  pay- 
ments. Mr.  Loan's  absenteeism  from  his 
district  hurt  his  campaign. 

While  Mr.  Thrasher  supported  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  medical  care,  he  did 
not  nm  as  a  100  percent  New  nvntisrsman. 
strsssihf  his  dissfrtsmsnt  with  some  of  tbs 
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mMsurw  adTOCAted  by  the  admlniatration. 
Bat  Mr.  Pulton  did  run  as  a  full-fledgMl 
Knmedy  DamoCT«t,  teUlng  voters  h«  am- 
brmeed  the  program  laid  out  In  tbe  Demo- 
sratlc  Party's  1B0O  platform. 
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THE  kerr-muJjS  act— what  is  so 

BAD  ABOUT  IT? 

Mr.  yaJJJER.  Madam  President,  in 
the  Monday,  June  25.  Issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  the  lead  editorial, 
entitled  "What's  So  Bad  About  It?"  dis- 
cusses the  Kerr-Mills  Act  and  some  of 
the  differences  between  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  and  the  Kennedy  medicare  program. 
The  editorial  also  brings  out  a  thought 
which  I  think  should  be  passed  on  to  our 
people.  The  thought  Is  expressed  as 
follows: 

Has  that  society— 

Namely  ours — 
come  so  far  from  concepts  of  individual  and 
family  reeponslbUity  that  it  prefers  to  rely 
on  a  supposedly  impersonal,  but  potentially 
political,  Federal  mechanism  to  do  on  an  in- 
discriminate scale  what  State  and  local  agen- 
cies can  do  with  more  precision  and  flexl- 
blUty? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  So  Bad  Aboxtt  It? 

Naturally,  for  Its  purpose,  the  staff  report 
of  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  makes 
as  bad  a  showing  as  it  can  for  the  operation 
of  the  Kerr-MUls  Act,  adopted  by  Congress 
in  1900  to  assist  States  in  providing  medical 
care  for  the  elderly. 

The  main  function  of  the  committee  and 
its  staff  since  its  inception  has  been  to  pro- 
vide arguments  in  favor  of  the  Forand  bill 
and  now  the  King-Anderson  bill  for  hospital 
care  through  the  social  security  system. 

The  chief  lndlctme.3t  hurled  Is  that,  in 
each  of  the  24  States  thus  far  cooperating, 
the  State  giving  Kerr-MUls  aid  requires  the 
appUcant  to  undergo  a  n\eans  test,  an  in- 
vestigation of  income  and  assets,  before 
receiving  assistance. 

What  Is  so  wrong  about  this?  The  social 
security  system  applies  means  tests.  Up  to 
H>800  a  year,  it  collects  its  payroU  tax 
according  to  what  an  employee  earns  and 
what  an  employer  pays.  If  a  beneficiary 
under  72  earns  more  than  $1300  a  year  he 
forfeits  his  payments. 

Labor  unions  employ  a  kind  of  means  test 
when  they  argue  that  because  a  certain  com- 
pany makes  large  profits  it  can  pay  a  higher 
wage.  Would  they  want  a  wage  level  estab- 
lished at  which  every  firm  In  an  industry 
could  be  assiured  a  profit,  with  no  questions 
asked  about  its  management? 

The  proponents  of  hospital  care  on  social 
security  are  asking  the  United  States  to  set 
up  a  large  and  expensive  bureaucratic  system 
to  assure  benefits  to  every  covered  person, 
Indigent  or  affluent,  "as  a  matter  of  right." 
This  could  prove  to  be  a  Iwmry  purchased  at 
the  coet  of  many  sacrifices  made  as  a  result 
of  the  payroll  deductions. 

Particular  exception  is  taken  in  the  com- 
mittee staff  report  to  the  fact  that  nine 
States  "have  recovery  programs  extending  to 
the  homes  of  people  receiving  help  and  col- 
lectible after  death."  Also  to  the  fact  that 
12  States  apply  family  responsibility  provi- 
sions under  which  children,  if  able  to  do  so, 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  their  parents' 
support. 

Actually  the  relief  lien  Is  one  of  the  most 
practical  plans  under  which  people  in  need 


but  who  own  their  homes  can  tie  given 
assistance  whUe  in  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  their  homes.  They  can  feel  thaii  to  this 
extent  they  have  provided  by  tlNeir  own 
thrift  for  this  need. 

And  is  any  Injustice  done  by  mforcing 
the  Hen  after  the  recipients  of  thtt  aid  are 
gone?  If  they  have  no  Immediate  pelrs,  no 
one  ts  deprived.  If  children  or  ot^er  near 
relatives  have  been  spared  a  serious  expense, 
should  the  State  pass  along  intact  at^  inheri- 
tance to  them  while  it  waives  Its  ow^  claim? 

These  practices  are  not  nearly  so  black  aa 
they  have  been  painted.  They  are  imethods 
which  may  be  111  administered  on  occasion; 
but  so  may  a  more  massive  "insurance"  pro- 
gram. They  are  processes  which  nave  the 
imprint  of  commonsense  and  by  which 
American  society  has  done  extremely  well 
for  those  who  depend  upon  It. 

Has  that  society  come  so  far  from  concepts 
of  Individual  and  family  responslblillty  that 
it  prefers  to  rely  on  a  supposedly  impersonal, 
but  potentially  political,  Federal  mechanism 
to  do  on  an  indiscriminate  scale  wl^at  State 
and  local  agencies  can  do  with  mcfre  preci- 
sion and  flexibility? 


LACK  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THp  ALLI- 
ANCE FOR  PROGRESS  PROJGRAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  Presljcient.  in 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  the  lead 
editorial  entitled  "No  Cause  for  Celebra- 
tion" comments  on  the  frustratjing  lack 
of  progress  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  The  editorial  critieSzes  the 
policy  of  our  Government  of  eKicour ag- 
ing development  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  through  socialism  or  state 
planning,  which,  unlike  the  capitalistic 
economic  system,  tends  to  stifle  initia- 
tive and  ignore  the  wants  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thati  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  theieditorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thfj  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Auj.  6.  1962 1 
No  Cause  for  Celebration 

No  fanfare  will  mark  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Alliance  fo^  Progress 
charter  this  month.  The  reasoa|  candidly 
given  by  Alliance  Director  Moscoso  Is  that 
there  is  little  If  anything  to  celetxate  about 
a  program  facing  obstacles  that  yare  stag- 
gering and  frustrating  almost  beyond  en- 
durance." 

The  Alliance,  which  Is  the  Latlnl  American 
facet  of  our  bounteous  forelgn-tid  efforts, 
has  Indeed  suffered  from  excesstre  fanfare. 
But,  as  Is  the  case  in  the  rest  Cff  the  un- 
derdeveloped world,  that  overselling  Is  only 
symptomatic  of  more  basic  mistakes.  The 
most  basic  of  all,  we  believe,  is  a  failure  of 
economic  understanding  in  Washington. 

With  or  without  U.S.  aid,  the  obstacles  to 
economic  progress  in  a  Bolivia  ac|  an  India 
would  be  "staggering  and  frustratltig  "  Mass 
poverty,  Illiteracy,  sickness,  lack  of  skills. 
populations  growing  so  fast  they  ^at  up  any 
gains — ^these  are  among  the  mcafe  notable 
impediments.  They  are  not  of  I  America's 
devising  and  in  their  nature  they  are  beyond 
America's  power  to  ciire. 

Tet  successive  U.S.  Governments  of  both 
political  parties  have  tended  to  {compound 
the  difficulties  of  development.  *  It  ts  as 
though,  in  a  magnificent  Irony,  the  Ameri- 
can ofBcials  have  sternly  put  laslde  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  itself  In  de- 
veloping from  nothing  to  the  richest  econ- 
omy in  history.  Instead  they  advocate  a 
species  of  socialism  or  state  plat  nlng  that 


never   yet  has  met  the   tests   of   economic 
development. 

In  part,  of  course,  this  defect  is  political. 
The  United  States  sometimes,  as  in  Latin 
America,  aids  a  particular  government  out 
of  fear  that  a  successor  government  might 
be  worse.  Besides,  it  is  easier  for  the  U.S. 
administrators  of  aid  to  deal  with  govern- 
ments than  with  people,  and  the  two  are 
by  no  means  synonymous.  Since  the  ends 
of  economic  development  are  not  served, 
thougb.  this  seems  shortsighted  even  as  a 
political  policy. 

But  in  large  part  the  direction  of  our  aid 
is  governed  by  economic  theory.  It  has  be- 
come a  kind  of  gospel  that  underdeveloped 
nations  must  go  In  for  planning  on  a  scale 
not  so  far  countenanced  in  this  country. 
Our  Ambassador  to  India,  for  example,  Is  an 
advocate  of  planning  and  general  aggran- 
dizement of  the  "public  sector,"  and  be  does 
advocate  It  In  India. 

Here  Is  how  one  Indian  conunentator 
views  Ambassador  Galbralth's  proselytizing; 
In  an  article  for  distribution  in  India,  the 
eminent  economist  B.  R.  Shenoy  observes: 
"The  logical  basis  of  Professor  Oalbraith's 
conviction,  which  Is  widely  shared  In  India, 
Is  simple.  A  country  facing  the  problem  of 
lifting  itself  from  poverty  and  providing  a 
better  life  for  Its  people  would  be  con- 
demned to  frustration  'without  planning': 
from  the  'discontent'  born  of  the  tyranny 
of  unrelieved  poverty  they  might  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  promises  of  communism.  This 
danger  can  be  averted  by  a  'proper  plan- 
ning of  its  resources'." 

Unfortunately,  as  Professor  Shenoy  notes, 
state  planning  Is  not  the  way  to  eradicate 
poverty.  Its  controls  and  bureaucracy 
stifle  Initiative;  iU  emphasis  is  customarUy 
on  heavy  industry  projects.  The  realistic 
hope  of  development  is  first  to  encourage 
the  buildup  of  agriculture  and  consumer- 
c;^ods  Indu- tries:  In  short.  It  is  to  set  out  to 
make  the  consumer  king  instead  of  the 
state,  because  In  that  way  it  is  possible  ta 
generate  the  capital  for  internal  develop- 
ment. 

Whatever  the  possibilities  for  development 
in  some  of  the  backward  areas,  it  is  a 
strange  business  for  the  United  States  to 
Insist  on  exporting  statlsm,  to  the  tune  of 
scores  of  billions  of  dollars  over  the  years 
and  over  the  world,  rather  than  the  con- 
sumer revolution  whose  workability  its  own 
experience  attests. 

So  long  as  that  is  the  policy,  we  fear  that 
neither  the  Alliance  for  Progreas  nor  the 
rest  of  the  foreign  aid  program  will  soon 
offer  cause  for  celebration. 


SOCIAL    INJUSTICE    IN    INDIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  in 
the  July  16  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  tied  in  with  the  editorial  to 
which  I  just  referred,  is  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  B.  R.  Shenoy  and  Patrick  M. 
Boarman  entitled  "Social  Injustice  in 
India,"  pointing  out  that  one  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  socialistic  program  in  India 
has  been  an  adverse  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  brief  portion 
of  that  article.  At  the  conclusion  the 
article  states: 

statist  policies  have  led  to  Himalayan  con- 
centrations of  economic  power  in  the  Indian 
Government.  All  imports,  most  exports,  and 
the  bulk  of  Investment  resources  are  subject 
to  state  control  and  direction.  This  has 
endowed  privileged  groups  of  people — state 
functionaries — with  arbitrary  power  (includ- 
ing police  power)  over  the  employment,  the 
livelihood,  and  the  well-being  of  virtually 
the  entire  nation. 


Vor  all  these  reasons  the  present  policies 
being  ptirsued  by  the  Indian  Government  are 
likely  to  perpetuate  social  Injustice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle l>e  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Wail    Street    Journal,    July    16, 
1963] 

Social  Injustice  in  India — It's  Incrzased, 

Not     Eliminate),     bt     thx     Ettokts     or 

Plaknebs 
(By  B.  R.  Shenoy  and  Patrick  M.  Boarman) 

(Mr.  Shenoy  is  director  of  the  School  of 
Social  Sciences  at  India's  Gujarat  Univer- 
sity, while  Mr.  Boarman  Is  associate  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Bucknell  University.) 

Concern  for  social  Justice  dominates  the 
practice  of  economic  planning  in  India.  The 
planners  have  set  themselves  the  fourfold 
task  of  abolishing  poverty,  liquidating  un- 
employment, Increasing  the  rate  of  Indus- 
trialization, and  establishing  a  Socialist 
society. 

In  tills  society,  so  it  is  believed,  economic 
power  win  be  dispersed  rather  than  concen- 
trated, the  distribution  of  Income  will  be 
equitable,  and  talent  will  not  be  stlfied  for 
lack  of  opportunities  and  rewards.  These 
objectives  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
concept  of  social  justice  as  currently  under- 
stood in  India. 

But  there  is  an  ominously  large  gap  be- 
tween theory  and  reality,  between  wish  and 
fulfillment.  Will  the  methods  now  being 
used  by  the  planners  achieve  social  justice 
in  any  meaningful  sense?  In  attempting  to 
answer  this  Important  question,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  consider  In  some  detatil  the  per- 
formance of  the  Indian  economy  to  date. 

What  must  be  made  clear,  in  the  first 
place,  is  that  a  mere  piling  up  of  output, 
regardless  of  its  appropriateness  to  actual 
consumer  needs — whether  the  consumers  in 
question  live  in  India  or  in  countries  to 
which  she  exports — cannot  abolish  poverty. 
Even  where  full  employment  exists,  a  nation 
will  remain  poor  If  the  bulk  of  Its  resources 
are  used  to  erect  great  pyramids,  forts,  or 
palaces,  as  in  some  earlier  civilizations,  or 
are  diverted  to  the  construction  of  mam- 
moth river  valley  and  power  projects,  steel 
plants,  heavy  engineering  products  or  heavy 
chemicals,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  under- 
developed countries  today. 

Abolition  of  poverty  means  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  people.  To  raise  liv- 
ing standards,  economic  activity  must  be 
geared  to  producing  the  consumer  goods 
needed  by  the  people.  In  the  Indian  case, 
the  resources  of  the  nation  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  production  of  necessaries  such 
as  food  and  cloth.  The  \irgency  of  the  situa- 
tion in  India  is  refiected  in  the  fact  that  the 
country's  consumption  of  food  grains  is  well 
below  the  nutritional  norm  of  18  ounces  per 
head  per  day.  while  the  consumption  of 
cloth  is  deplorably  substandard. 

The  method  which  experience  shows  is 
best  calculated  to  insure  progress  in  over- 
coming poverty  simultaneously  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  production  is  unfettered  con- 
sumer sovereignty  over  production.  When 
economic  activity  is  subject  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  consumer,  it  naturally  serves 
his  needs,  for  his  dally  purchases  in  the 
market  steer  productive  resources  in  direc- 
tions appropriate  to  his  preferences.  If  the 
sovereignty  of  the  consumer  over  the  eco- 
nomic system  Is  tampered  with,  there  is  less 
guarantee  that  the  consumption  of  the  peo- 
ple will  increase  with  increases  in  the  na- 
tional product.  Typically,  the  consiunptlon 
needs  of  the  people  are  among  the  first  things 
to  be  sacrificed  in  a  statist  economy,  though 
statist  slogans  deify  the  "public  good." 


As  a  result  of  the  acceleration  of  economic 
planning  In  India  after  1956.  the  gross  na- 
tional product  rose  in  6  years  by  22  percent. 
But  per-caplta  consumption  of  food  grains 
and  cotton  cloth  fluctuated  downward:  The 
former  was  15.7  oiinces  per  head  per  day  in 
19M,  but  only  15.4  oimces  In  1960;  the  latter 
was  14.63  meters  in  1056  but  only  14.36 
meters  in  1959. 

How  did  this  contrary  movnnent  In  the 
people's  standard  of  living  and  In  the  na- 
tional Income  statistics  come  about?  The 
answer  is  readily  discoverable.  Investment 
activity  In  India  is  guided  in  the  first  In- 
stance by  the  needs  of  the  state  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  planning  commission),  and 
only  secondarily  and  partially  by  reference 
to  the  needs  of  consumers. 

living  standards  remain  low 

In  the  second  5-year  plan  (1956-61),  the 
public  sector  appropriated  58  percent  (46 
billion  rupees)  of  the  available  investment 
resources  foi-  the  production  of  capital  goods, 
Intermediate  prtKlucts.  and  social  overheads. 
The  corresponding  figure  In  the  third  plan 
Is  66  percent  (80  billion  rupees) .  A  share  of 
the  remaining  resources  is  also  directed  ar- 
bitrarily into  capital  goods  production  by 
virtue  of  the  government's  existing  controls 
over  securities  issues  and  Import  licensing, 
and  Its  power,  in  consequence,  to  control  the 
establishment  or  expansion  of  most  indxis- 
trial  undertakings.  Because  of  the  increas- 
ing divorce  of  production  from  consumer 
needs,  the  living  standards  of  the  people  have 
remained  at  low  levels  despite  substantial 
increases  in  the  gross  output  of  the  economy. 

Government  control  of  investment  means 
that  Justice  to  consiimers  will  be  indefinitely 
deferred,  given  the  insatiable  demands  of 
the  public  sector.  The  outlay  of  19.6  billion 
rupees  for  the  needs  of  the  public  sector  In 
the  first  plan  was  more  than  doubled  in  the 
second  plan  (46  billion  rupees)  and  more 
than  quadrupled  (80  bilUon  rupees)  in  the 
third  plan. 

Seemingly  inherent  In  the  statist  economic 
system  Is  a  built-in  investment  accelerator 
akin  to  Parkinson's  law.  The  larger  the  vol- 
ume of  government  investment  today,  the 
larger  it  will  be  tomorrow.  In  Russia,  after 
45  years  of  planning,  acute  scarcities  of 
meat,  clothing,  shoes,  and  housing  persist 
because  of  the  unabatlng  demands  of  heavy 
industries,  mammoth  power  and  irrigation 
projects,  rocketry  systems,  nuclear  weapons, 
and  space  science.  Though  it  may  take 
less  time  for  an  industrial  system  to  grow 
from  sputniks  to  socks  than  from  socks  to 
sputniks,  under  planning,  socks  seem  to  re- 
ceive too  little  attention  aU  the  time. 

Social  Injustice  Is  writ  large  In  the  trend 
of  the  Indian  pattern  of  production.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  ending  in  1960,  the  output  of 
capital  goods  increased  as  follows:  Machine 
tools.  2.2  times;  commercial  vehicles,  4.1 
times;  coal,  1.6  times;  caustic  soda,  9  times. 
By  contrast,  the  output  of  constuner  goods 
used  by  the  lower  and  the  middle  Income 
groups  rose  by  much  smaUer  multiples: 
Matches,  1.1  times;  cotton  cloth,  1.4  times; 
soap,  1.8  times. 

well-to-do  benefits 

The  needs  of  the  comparatively  weU-to-do 
people,  a  fraction  of  the  population,  have 
been  very  well  looked  after,  however.  The 
output  of  goods  entering  Into  their  con- 
sumption, which  are  mostly  curios  to  the 
masses,  rose  steeply:  Electric  lamps,  2.9 
times;  electric  fans,  5.1  times;  radios,  5.9 
times;  sewing  machines,  9.6  times,  and  rayon 
yarn,  21  times. 

Social  injustice  is  reflected,  too.  In  the 
price  structure.  The  output  of  consumer 
goods  in  common  use  is  abnormally  re- 
stricted by  the  forced  transfer  of  resources 
into  nohconsumer  goods  industries.  Dur- 
ing the  past  6 14  years,  the  prices  of  non- 
grain  foodstuffs  rose  by  48  percent,  grains 
by  53  percent,  and  textiles  by  28  percent. 


The  prices  of  iTizurles  and  semlluztirlM.  on 
the  other  hand,  remained  oomparattvely 
steady  untU  recently,  when  some  relatively 
slight  Increases  occurred. 

We  have  here  a  ease  of  double  tnjustloe. 
The  money  Incomes  of  those  in  the  lower 
and  middle  Income  categories  have  risen 
but  slowly,  whereas  the  Incomes  of  the  re- 
maining groups  of  traders,  businessmen  and 
industrialists — a  thin  upper  emat  of  the 
community — ^have  gone  up  much  faster,  per- 
haps by  several  times  the  rtae  In  the  inoomee 
of  the  lower  claseea.  lioreorer,  the  poorer 
people  are  required  to  pay  a  substanUaUy 
larger  share  of  their  increased  Inoome  for 
their  basic  needs  than  the  weU-to-do  rl nance 
pay  out  of  their  increased  Incomes  for  luxury 
and  semUuxury  commodities.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  queer  road  to  the  goal  of  social 
Justice. 

MAXncXEXN-C    OUTKUT 

Social  Justice  through  the  Uqiiidatlon  of 
unemployment  demands  maximization  of 
output  from  the  available  resources.  And 
since  expansion  of  employment  rests  on  the 
expansion  of  aggregate  production,  not  in  In- 
creases in  the  volume  of  investment  alone, 
the  aim  of  policy  should  be  to  maximlgie 
the  size  of  the  national  product,  whether  this 
be  intended  for  domestic  use  or  for  export. 

There  are  two  factors  to  be  considered 
in  selecting  the  appropriate  socio-economic 
model  needed  to  maximize  the  national  prod- 
uct. There  is,  first,  the  prevailing  pattern  of 
production  and  the  occupational  pattern 
corresponding  to  it.  Fifty  percent  of  Tnf^^nn 
national  Income  is  derived  from  agriculture 
and  70  percent  of  the  population  draws  its 
living  from  this  pvirsuit.  with  manufacturing 
industries  accounting  for  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  economic  activity.  Peasant  farming 
dominates  agriculture,  the  number  of  farm 
families  being  67  milUon  and  the  average 
holding  per  family  5.5  acres. 

The  rest  of  the  economy,  too.  has  tens 
of  millions  of  independent  production  units. 
Cotton  textiles,  which  account  for  38  percent 
of  industrial  activity,  comprise  2  mlUlon  hand 
looms,  80  to  90.000  power  looms,  and  478 
large  scale  mills.  This  occupational  struc- 
ture cannot  change  or  be  changed  over- 
night. It  is  a  structure,  moreover,  which 
rules  out  control  of  l.nvestment  and  produc- 
tion by  a  central  planning  authority.  This 
leaves  the  modernization  of  agriculture  as 
the  only  effective  alternative  maana  of  In- 
creasing production. 

But  even  more  fundamental  Issues  must 
be  faced  If  social  justice  In  real  terms  1b 
to  be  realized.  Each  consumer  rejK^sents  a 
unique  and  changing  structure  of  values  and 
demand.  It  foUows  that  where  the  market 
consists  of  several  hundred  million  con- 
sumers, output  must  consist  of  an  Innumer- 
able and  everchanging  variety  of  wares. 

Demand  may  be  satisfied  and  production 
may  be  organized  In  manifold  ways.  The 
demand  for  wearing  apparel,  for  Instance, 
may  be  met  from  several  varieties  of  cloth, 
and  cloth  may  be  produced  in  various  ways. 
This  necessitates  on-the-spot  attention  to 
demand.  Optimum  results  in  production,  as 
far  as  consumer  satisfaction  goes,  are 
achieved  by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
innumerable  Independent  entrepreneurs  via 
the  market  mechanism,  not  by  statist  plan- 
ning. This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
those  processes  of  production  which  serve 
for  the  direct  satisfaction  of  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Indian  Oov- 
emment  has  utterly  disregarded  both  of 
these  policy  guides.  To  the  accompaniment 
of  high-sounding  slogans  and  pretentious 
oratory,  economic  activity  is  regimented  in 
ever  greater  degree.  Unconscionably  large 
amounts  of  investment  resources  are  forced 
Into  the  public  sector  and  the  nonconsumer 
trades  as  a  result.  Heavy  Industries  are  pro- 
moted at  the  expense  of  consumer  goods 
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and  boOi  an  fftvored  at  fha  es- 
oC  agrtenltiira.  ttKoaglk  tt  !■  In  a^- 
oilMara  that  prodaoUan  and  taaplajoimxt  po- 
tentlala  are  the  higbm^ 

It  la  oooaaqnantly  no  catse  tar  miprte  to 
laani  that,  daaptte  phenomMial  ezpanafcm  of 
UuMtiaant.  Indian  national  Inoama  roaa. 
ban  lf55  on,  at  an  annnal  late  of  bat  9jB 
pcroent;  that  Tmanployment  roae  from  S^ 
nntiiinin  at  tlM  doH  Of  tlw  fint  plan  (1M6) 
to  •  million  at  the  eloae  ctf  tha  eeoond  plan 
(IMl)  and  might  be  aa  mnch  aa  U  million 
at  the  eloae  at  tha  third  (1968).  Under 
pollctne  at  economic  freedom,  national  In- 
come mlfht  haye  risen  at  an  ennnel  rate  of 
9  to  10  percent  and  onamployment,  Inwteart 
of  mounting,  ml^t  have  declined  and  In 
due  coune  dlaappeered. 


Indian  experience  conflima  the  leeeons  of 
hlatory.  Revolution  in  agriculture  has  nearly 
always  preceded  industrial  revotution.  Prog- 
reea  In  lighter  industries  has  nearly  always 
pivoeded  the  deTelopment  at  heavy  Indus- 
tries. The  growth  of  agriculture  provides  a 
broadly  based  demand  for  the  output  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  growth  of  lighter  industries 
provULea  an  assured  demand  for  the  output 
of  heavy  Industries.  This  pattern  of  eco- 
nomle  development,  in  which  one  sector  aids 
the  progress  of  the  others,  makes  for  rapid 
but  painless  growth,  because  it  avoids  the 
colossal  waste  at  reaourcee  which  results 
fKm  central  planning  of  the  Indian  tyi>e. 

Theaa  considerations  suggest  that  the 
surest  road  to  Tr**<"'""'  economic  progress 
and  maztanum  social  Justice  in  an  under- 
developed economy  is  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  coupled  with  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  the  con- 
somer  goods  industries,  with  the  heavy  In- 
dustries receiving  attention  thereafter. 

The  view  that  heavy  industries  *^rtlmtilate" 
development  "all  around"  Is  a  popular  de- 
lusion. Genuine  economic  growth  depends 
upon  Investment  of  savings  in  the  most  elQ- 
dent  aectorB  of  the  economy.  Savings  in- 
crease with  income,  not  with  the  growth  of 
heavy  Industries.  Logic  and  experience  show 
that  In  underdeveloped  economies,  incomes 
Increase  fastest  where  a^eulture  is  mod- 
emlaed  and  the  lighter  industries  promoted. 
Where  the  bulk  of  the  underdeveloped 
economy^  reeourees  are  diverted  to  heavy 
Industry,  economic  and  social  progress  will 
be  retarded  since  the  income  and  employ- 
ment potentials  of  this  sector  are  generally 
the  lowest. 

A  major  error  is  to  suppose  that  a  policy 
of  seououilc  freedom  will  lead  to  capitalist 
exploitation  of  the  weak  and  hence  to  social 
Injustice.  This  view,  which  is  extensively 
held  In  India.  Is  l<^cally  imtenable  and 
blstcvlcaUy  untrue.  There  is  no  better  pro- 
tection against  exploitation— of  workers  by 
employers  and  of  consumers  by  producers — 
than  the  ever-vigilant  twin  tribunals  of  the 
price  system  and  competition.  For  they  are 
continuously  in  session  requiring  competing 
entrepreneurs  continuously  to  Justify  their 
prices,  the  quality  of  their  goods,  their  wage 
payments  and  their  other  costs. 

PKOTSCnON    FOB    KXPLOimS 

If  the  tribunals  are  supported  by  the  rule 
of  law — a  prime  responsibility  of  the  State— 
the  essential  prereqiilsltes  are  established  fw 
the  realisation  of  economic  and  social  Justice. 
On  tha  other  hand,  tampering  with  tha  ftme- 
tlonlng  of  these  tribtinals  or  with  the  rula 
of  law  will  expose  the  weaker  sectors  of  the 
community  to  the  foroas  of  exploitation: 
where  statist  controls  ovar  toonomlo  activity 
pradominata,  the  Stata,  In  tffMt,  provldaa 
l»|tl  and  poUot  prottotlon  to  ttxt  txplolttn. 

Tha  aoonomle  abanratlona  and  Inhumani- 
ties of  faudallam,  eolonlaUam,  and  monopoly 
eapltaltam  oannot  ba  attrtbutad— aa  tha 
advoeataa  of  inWrrtntlonlMn  and  eollactlT* 
iim  10  otUA  Atumpt  lo  Mttttovto  thtrn— lo 
tha  Qompotttlto  fr«o  m«rlNl  Monomy.  Tb« 
latMr,  ai  Prof,  Uonal  Aobbtna  haa  polaMl 


out,  **la  not  a  plan  that  has  been 
failed.  It  is  a  plan  that  has  never  yi 
full  chance."  The  Eihardian  syi 
West  Garmany  (currently  being 
other  Kuropean  countries,  in  Ja] 
elsewhere)  represents  perhaps  the 
cmtemporary  approach  to  a  genulntf  y  com- 
petitive market  economy.  And  the  success 
of  the  German  experlnient  has  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  if  not  everywhere  ap- 
plauded. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  statist  jsyBtem, 
despite  its  false  theoretical  foundations  and 
the  mounting  empirical  evidence  against  it, 
should  be  in  such  great  vogue  In  underde- 
veloped economies.  For  it  is  predjsely  in 
such  countries,  with  their  characterlBtic  lack 
of  savings  and  of  technological  kniw-how, 
that  the  need  for  a  competitive  free  njarket — 
which  alone  can  direct  scarce  resoikrces  to 
the  maximization  of  consumer  wa^are — is 
greatest. 

Statist  policies  have  led  to  Himalafian  con- 
centrations of  economic  power  in  tbA  Indian 
Government.  All  imports,  most  expqrts,  and 
the  bulk  of  investment  resources  Are  sub- 
ject to  state  control  and  direction.  This  has 
endowed  privileged  groups  of  peoiAe — state 
functionaries — with  arbitrary  power  (includ- 
ing police  power)  over  the  employiaient,  the 
livelihood,  and  the  well-being  of  yirtually 
the  entire  nation. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  presenti  policies 
being  pursued  by  the  Indian  Gov^nment 
are  likely  to  perpetuate  social  l|i Justice. 
There  can  be  not  better  guarantor  'i>f  genu- 
ine social  Justice  than  the  polldea  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  such  as  have  been  anpUed  In 
the  Common  ICarket  countries  and  Ip  Japan. 
In  these  countries,  state  planning!  is  con- 
fined to  its  natural  and  exceedingly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  framework  of  thi^  market 
economy  of  assuring  the  conditions  which 
make  such  an  economic  system  viable.  So- 
cial Justice  pursued  after  the  manner  of  the 
Indian  planners  becomes  a  wUl-o'«4the-wl8p 
which  is  always  frustratlngly  in  ifght  but 
never  attained.  I 


puBLic:mr  obsession  of 

KENNEDY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  in 
the  August  3  issue  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  the  distinguished  ceilumnlst, 
Arthur  Elrock,  has  an  article  entitled 
"Publicity  Obsession  Weaken^  Ken- 
nedy?" In  which  Mr.  Krock  Jpins  the 
list  of  the  disenchanted,  independent- 
thinking  members  of  the  press  corps  who 
are  concerned  over  the  effortc  by  the 
White  House  to  unduly  infiucbice  the 
free  presa  in  seeking  to  mold  public 
opinion  to  conform  to  a  preopnceived 
image  of  what  it  should  be.  With  his 
characteristic  perception,  Mr;  Krock 
shows  how  the  publicity  obsession  has 
made  for  lack  of  decisiveness  aitp  for  in- 
consistency in  statements  by  the  Presi- 
dent, such  as  the  indecisivenesfi  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  Sena^r  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  earlier  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tms  excel- 
lent article  be  printed  in  the  S||ecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttus  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thd  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From   tha  Des   Moines   Reglstov^  Aug.   3, 

PTJBLXcrrr  OaanaioN  Wsaxxhs  9)enniot 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
MmstiTowif,  R,I, — A  partlotpatjt  in  the 
iraat  affalra  of  tovarnment  hM  identinod 
OAt  root  of  Pvoatdtnt  Xtnntdy'i  itoublei  ai 
follewii  **XnO««Uloa  bttwatn  hnrd  rholoea  of 
aeta  and  policy,  and  an  Inordlnntft  oonc»rn 


over  how  commentators  will  react  to  things 
done  or  contemplated."  This  personage  haa 
a  rare  and  oonsunt  opportunity  to  observa 
Kennedy  in  the  awesome  process  of  making 
up  his  mind. 

The  Washington  dispatches  have  told  and 
are  telling  the  story  of  indecision  when  they 
have  not  been  telling  of  decisions  revamped 
from  the  old  ones  which  the  President  in 
I960  vowed  he  would  replace  with  fresh  new 
Ideas  that  would  move  the  United  States 
and  the  world  Into  "forward  motion"  again. 
But  what  has  not  yet  been  established  is 
whether  the  flaw  of  indecision  is  congenital 
that  he  first  depresslngly  revealed  when,  at 
the  point  of  landing  in  Cuba,  he,  withdrew 
from  the  antl-Castro  expedition  the  TJJS. 
military  supply  and  transport  he  had  gclven 
the  Invaders  and  his  own  chiefs  of  staff 
every  reason  to  count  on. 

PKESmKNTXAZ.    TTNCEaTAXMTT 

The  President  has  tunple  time,  and  an 
abundance  of  the  gifts  of  nature  and  for- 
tune, to  demonstrate  that  this  flaw  is  not 
Inherent.  The  highest  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world,  not  to  mention 
the  Democratic  Party,  require  that  he  shall. 

But  Buccesslve  displays  of  Presidential  un- 
certainty, repeated  firm  avowals  of  fixed 
positions  followed  by  open  retreats,  have  sur- 
rounded him  with  an  atmosphere  of  ineffec- 
tiveness In  political  achievement  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

ACCaUSSION   CONBOMSO 

In  matters  of  foreign  policy,  the  President 
has  asserted  fldeUty  to  the  baslo  principle 
that  the  UJS.  would  never  assist  or  even 
countenance  annexation  by  external  aggres- 
sion or  threat  of  it.  Nevertheless  the  ad- 
ministration was  the  active  agent  In  helping 
Indonesia  to  annex  Dutch  West  Irian,  to 
which  It  has  neither  an  ethnic  nor  historical 
claim. 

The  administration  has  been  the  principal 
backer  and  banker  of  the  UJT.'s  bloody  mill- 
tary  Intervention  to  foreataU  the  Congo  con- 
federation system  which  tha  othw  leaders 
promised  Molse  Tshombe  at  Tananarive,  then 
repudiated  and  now  have  been  compeUed  to 
promise  him  again. 

On  the  domestic  front  President  Kennedy 
has  frequently  abandoned  legislative  provi- 
sions which  he.  or  his  spokesnMn.  or  both, 
had  constantly  asserted  were  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives. 

Two  examples  are  the  administration 
drafts  of  the  measiares  for  unconditional 
U.S.  purchase  of  VJS.  bonds  and  for  setting 
up  under  Social  Seciu-ity  the  medicare  sys- 
tem without  allowing  individuals  the  option 
to  use  private  health  services.  But  when 
Congress  insisted  on  fundamental  modi- 
fications of  both  measures  the  President 
readily  found  the  indispensable  was  dis- 
pensable. 

rALTKRXD    T7NDES    THX    8POTU0BT 

It  is  Old  stuff  for  Presidents  and  thair 
spokesmen  to  draw  terrifying  pictures  for 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  consequences 
of  altering  a  line  in  an  administration 
legislative  draft,  to  use  their  unmatched 
publicity  channels  to  aline  public  opinion 
behind  them  and,  failing  in  the  attempt,  to 
consent  to  what  they  swore  they  never 
would.  But  few  had  faltered  in  the  fuU 
view  of  audiences  they  diligently  had  as- 
sembled on  promises  to  show  how  tana- 
clous  they  would  be  in  battle. 

It  is  this  very  buildup  of  himself,  begin- 
ning with  the  charges  that  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  tenacity  by  Kisenhower  had  brought 
the  nation  to  a  sUndstlU  and  damaged  Its 
world  preatlga,  that  has  thruat  Kannady'a 
f altering  Into  glaring  and  advana  apotllfht. 

paiaxsaKTiAL  oaaaaaioN 
Tl\la  buildup  by  pubUoUy  haa  baeoma  a 
preaidsntlal  obaaaalon,  and  U  la  aharad  by 
the  Advlaora  who  atom  to  tvavo  tha  mott 
inflv)»nea  with  him.  A  natur»l  roaull  hM 
been  conoantratlon  on  what  la  wrUttn  and 


broadcast  about  Kennedy  personally  and 
subordination  of  much  more  important  con- 
siderations. These  advisers,  because  an  un- 
usual number  have  been  drawn  from  class- 
rooms, are  among  the  most  articulate  and 
communicative  propagandists  that  have  ever 
dealt  with  the  press  In  Washington. 

The  paradoxical  result  has  been  that  the 
President  and  they  have  become  victims  of 
their  own  drive  for  everfavorable  publicity. 
Even  his  most  responsible  surveys  before 
action,  such  as  that  dealing  with  tax  re< 
ductlon,  are  open  to  the  impression  that 
they  are  aspects  of  the  indecision  he  has 
in  other  instances  revealed. 


LEGISLATIVE  AND  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCHES  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT 
ARE  INDEPENDENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  in 
the  July  29  Issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister, its  noted  Washington  correspond- 
ent presents  another  aspect  of  the  short- 
sightedness which  has  characterized  the 
White  House  in  recent  months.  This  is, 
as  Mr.  Wilson  states,  that  the  President 
is  supposed  to  impose  party  discipline  to 
force  Congress  to  do  his  bidding — in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Prime  Minister 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  have  the  House 
of  Commons  enact  a  program.  The 
White  House  forgets  that  in  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  the  legislative 
branch  is  a  separate  and  independent 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government — or 
at  least  it  should  be.  I  hope  that  the 
voters  wUl  make  this  very  clear  this  fall 
by  rejecting  those  congressional  candi- 
dates who  ask  for  their  votes  on  the  blind, 
unthinking  excuse  that  they  propose  to 
rubberstamp  everything  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  directs  them 
to  enact.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Register  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the    Des    Moines   Register,    July   29, 
1062] 

Congress  Comflaints  Against  Kknncot 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington,  D.C. — Congress  can  be  and 
often  is,  balky  and  mulish,  especially  when 
driven  too  hard  from  the  White  House.  The 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  at  this  particiilar 
moment  is  that  many  congressional  leaders 
have  very  little  respect  for  White  House  ofS- 
clalB.  many  years  their  Junior,  who  are  trying 
to  sit  in  the  driver's  seat. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Congress  as  a  whole 
lacks  confidence  In  the  methods  and  meas- 
ures proposed,  entirely  aside  from  annoyance 
with  the  Juniors  in  the  White  House  who 
rehash  and  rerun  old  ideas  as  if  they  were 
brilliant  new  conceptions. 

This  is  quite  exasperating  to  oldtlmers  in 
Congress  who  have  been  through  all  this  so 
many  times  before.  The  Kennedy  people  are 
trying  their  beet  to  Innovate.  But  they 
progress  slowly  through  the  various  pre-natal 
stages  and  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  matu- 
rity of  Ideas  which  could  be  described  as 
truly  modem. 

It  is  absolute  doctrine,  for  example,  that  a 
reduction  of  taxes  and  an  increase  in  deficit 
spending,  will  produce  magical  results  in  ths 
toonomy,  though  thart  la  much  modern  evl' 
danoa  to  tha  contrary. 

It  la  abaoluta  doetrlna  alao  that  oradla>to< 
the>grava  aoeial  aaeurlty  and  madteal  ears  la 
tha  pattern  of  tha  future,  though  tha  new 
davaiopmant  in  a  modarn  induatrlal  aoclaly 
U  tha  laifa  irowth  of  privata  panalon  m« 
madloal  oart  proframa. 


Now,  it  is  coming  to  be  Kennedy  doctrine 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  not  representative 
of  the  people,  Is  overburdened  with  conserv- 
ative and  rural  representation  and  stands 
in  the  way  of  progress  becaiise  of  a  hateful 
combination  of  Midwestern  Republican  and 
Southern  Democratic  Members. 

CONBERVATIVX    RXPKESENTATIOM 

In  some  circles  It  Is  accepted  as  divine 
truth  that  if  there  were  a  square  deal  In 
congressional  representation  there  would  be 
a  vast  upsurge  In  liberal  sentiment  in  Con- 
gress. A  detailed  and  careful  study  by  the 
private  publication.  Congressional  Quarterly, 
has  exploded  this  myth. 

What  seems  to  be  nearer  to  the  mark  about 
Congress,  j>artlcularly  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  that  It  is  under  the  control  of 
its  senior  Members  who  have  had  many  years 
of  experience.  They  have  dealt  with  many 
Presidents,  considered  many  reforms,  sur- 
vived many  crises.  It  Is  said  of  these  seniors 
that  they  are  inbred  conservatives  mainly 
from  the  South  when  the  Democrats  are  in 
power,  and  for  the  Midwest  when  the  Re- 
publicans are  In  power.  This  Is  considered 
in  some  way  to  be  reprehensible. 

These  experienced  Members  are  no  less 
concerned  with  the  national  welfare  than 
newer  Members  and  no  stupider. 

President  Kennedy  has  adopted  an  insup- 
portable attitude  toward  Congress  on  the 
Issue  he  chooses  for  a  big  national  test,  the 
medicare  question.  It  is  his  contention  that 
the  Republicans  and  a  handful  of  Demo- 
crats killed  the  bill;  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  the  Republicans. 

However,  Kennedy  passes  over  as  not 
worthy  of  comment  the  central  fact  that 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  the  wealthy  Okla- 
homa Democrat,  led  the  opposition  to  medi- 
care. Kennedy  has  been  showering  Kerx 
with  blandishments. 

Nor  does  Kennedy  comment  on  the  op- 
position to  medicare  of  the  best  man  at  his 
wedding,  Senator  George  Smathers,  Demo- 
crat, of  Florida. 

SEES    ADDITIONAL    CONTRADICTIONS 

Kennedy's  position  is  insupportable  in 
other  ways.  He  thinks  that  Just  a  little 
swing  toward  the  Democrats  in  the  congres- 
sional election  will  change  the  whole  atmos- 
phere in  Congress.  This  would  change 
Senator  Haxxt  Btro,  Democrat,  of  Virginia, 
or  frighten  Senator  Herman  Talmadgx,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oeorgla. 

But,  beyond  all  these  contradictions,  the 
most  lnsupf>ortsJbIe  aspect  of  Kennedy's  po- 
sition is  that  he  can  Impose  party  discipline, 
as  in  the  Hovise  of  Commons,  to  force  Con- 
gress to  adopt  his  programs.  Congress  Is  not 
and  never  was  intended  to  be  the  Instru- 
ment of  the  political  party  In  power  in  the 
White  House.  It  is  a  separate  branch  of  the 
Government. 

WRONG   REMEDY    AT    WRONG    TIMX 

All  this  grows  from  a  misconception  of  the 
function  of  Congress,  and  of  Its  real  make- 
up. This  should  be  borne  In  mind  when 
President  Kennedy  starts  to  campaign  this 
fall  to  defeat  Republicans  who  opposed 
medicare  and  elect  Democrats  who  will  sup- 
port it,  presumably  ignoring  both  the  Re- 
publicans who  support  medicare  and  the 
Democrats  who  oppose  It. 

Kennedy  Is  Involved  in  many  contradic- 
tions, not  the  least  of  which  Is  that  he  is 
applying  the  wrong  remedy  at  the  wrong 
time.  He  has  a  better  remedy,  which  is  to 
submit  to  Congress  sounder  programs  in  the 
field  of  medical  iniursnce.  urban  Improve- 
ment and  reform  of  the  agricultural  laws 
looking  toward  tha  ultimata  raatoratlon  of 
a  fraa  market. 

The  PrMldsnt  could  make  a  start  toward 
remedying  his  problem  with  Congress  by 
aubmlttlni  laglalatlon  which  can  ba  adopted 
rathar  than  uaad  maraly  to  aharpan  up 
political  laauN 


BUSINESSMAN'S  ROLE 


Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  two 
other  excellent  articles  by  Mr.  Wilaon 
merit  attention.  I  refer  to  one  entitled 
"Businessman's  Vital  Role  Is  Told."  ap- 
pearing in  the  July  18  issue  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  and  another  entitled 
"Suggests  Steps  To  Cut  Spending 
Abroad,"  appearing  in  the  July  22  issue 
of  the  Register. 

The  first  article  wisely  points  out 
that  social  services  cannot  exist  long 
without  flourishing  business,  and  that 
until  our  Government  faces  up  to  the 
need  to  ease  the  cost-price  squeeze  of 
private  business,  to  make  meanlngtiil 
tax  cuts,  and  to  restore  margins  of  profit, 
private  enterprise  will  not  be  able  to 
create  the  job  opportunities  we  need  to 
have  a  sound  economy,  or.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, to  achieve  the  income  upon  which 
to  pay  the  income  taxes  needed  to  finance 
the  necessary  progressive  programs  of 
our  Government. 

In  the  second  article,  Mr.  Wilson  calls 
for  a  serious,  sustained  drive  to  reduce 
expenditures  for  foreign  aid,  military 
assistance,  and  maintenance  of  VS. 
troops  abroad  as  a  means  of  relieving  our 
serious  balance-of-pasrments  deficit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From   the   Des   Moines   Register,   July    18, 
1962] 

Businessman's  VrrAL  Roue  Is  Told 
( By  Richard  Wilaon ) 

Washington ,  D.C. — The  Government's  tax 
cut — ^really  a  postponement — to  stimulate 
new  Investment  in  plant  and  machinery  by 
American  business  brings  to  attention  cer- 
tain realities  which  are  not  commonly 
understood.  Maybe  they  never  will  be  under- 
stood in  this  generation,  heavily  indoctri- 
nated as  it  is  by  the  common-man  emotions 
BO  badly  outdated  by  the  sweep  of  events. 

Every  advanced  and  sophisticated  govern- 
ment is  vitally  concerned  with  increasing  the 
investment  of  risk  capital  by  private  corpo- 
rations and  individuals  and  with  the  mod- 
ernization of  plant  and  equipment. 

Some  governments  are  more  concerned 
with  these  problems  now  than  with  the  ex- 
tension of  social  services,  benefits,  guaran- 
tees and  cradle-to-the-grave  security  for  the 
common  man,  the  AFL-CIO  notwithstanding. 

Lavish  social  services  cannot  exist  long 
without  flourishing  business,  while  the 
earth's  tenants  multiply  and  remultiply  to 
demand  more  and  more  government  services. 
Government  cannot  supply  this  demand  ex- 
cept by  taking  the  funds  to  supply  it  from 
those  who  work  and  Invest.  If  everyday  life 
were  to  be  reduced  to  the  simplicities  of  200 
years  ago,  where  would  the  funds  come  from 
for  national  social  services? 

IN    UNITEO    STATES,    IT'S    T4    PBaCDTT 

The  Socialist  countries  of  Western  Europe 
seem  to  understand  this  better  than  it  is 
commonly  understood  In  tha  Dnltad  Stataa. 
One  proof  of  this  is  tha  eagarnaaa  with  which 
the  Socialist  governments  have  axtendad  to 
private  enterprise  tax  banaflta  whleh  are  not 
yet  available  to  Amarloan  bualnasa. 

In  Sweden,  for  example,  manufaeturtra 
onn  wriu  off  for  tag  purpoaaa  100  parotnt  of 
their  Invaitmanu  In  plant  and  mMhtaary 
In  a  yesrs.  The  aama  la  trua  in  Italf  and, 
for  all  praetleal  purpoaaa.  la  Balcium.  In 
Frnnoa  thra«*fourtha  of  tha  ooat  oan  ba 
vr.ttau  utr  In  A  yaara.  and  In  BrlUln  tw* 
ih'rel*. 
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Undtr  tiM  B«w  ftttdtllBM  ukaouBo«d  by 
th«  TrcMury  th«  average  vrlttoff  In  th« 
Unltad  Bt»%M  tn  8  jmn  U  tsp«ot*«  to  b« 
about  80  pworat.  If  tha  T  pareant  tax 
oradlt  for  iBTaatmant  la  paMad  by  Oonfr«M* 
tha  avanga  total  wrttaoff  from  both  aouroaa 
wouM  ba  about  T«  parcaat. 

Why  ara  thaaa  tas  banaflta  irantadf  Thay 
ara  fraatad  to  glta  Induatrial  maaafait  and 
invaatora  tha  oouraga  to  lay  out  thalr  oapttal 
b«oauM  thay  know  thty  can  rtoovar  U 
through  tax  raduotloa  at  a  fait  rata.  Ovar 
any  loag  tarm  la  »a  «ubliih«d  builaMi  tha 
tax  UaMUty  wUl  atUl  ramala,  for  dapraela- 
tloa  ruaa  out  flaally  and  thaa  thara  la  aoaa 
to  ohargt  agftlaat  laaom*.  Thli  too,  may 
foroa  laduatrlal  maaagara  to  maka  aaw  In- 
vaatmanta  for  tht  Improvamtat  of  thalr 


TKST  HWn  THAT  FXLLOW 

But  for  tha  tlma  balng  govaramanti  daa- 
parataly  aaad  ttM  axpanalon  of  prtvata  antar- 
prlaa  which  eaa  ba  brought  about  by  tha 
proapaot  of  qulok  raeovary  ot  oapltal  invait- 
maat.  Oovaramaata  aaad  tha  axpaatloa  m 
a«  to  Inoraaaa  tha  atandard  of  living  and 
remova  poaalbla  thraato  to  the  stability  of  the 
government. 

Bo  It  cornea  back  to  the  buelnenman 
again,  that  fellow  who  la  aeouaed  of  gouging 
the  public,  hogging  profits,  living  it  up  at 
the  club,  and  exploiting  the  common  man. 
Oovenunents  have  found  that  they  cannot 
get  along  without  this  troublesome  fellow. 
They  need  him  to  create  more  Jobs  and  more 
national  Income  and  to  manage  the  every- 
day working  of  the  economy  so  that  the  na- 
tional Income  will  rlae.  In  fact,  govern- 
ments are  very  Interested  In  having  him 
make  a  profit  so  that  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial tax  rise  from  which  to  draw  revenue 
to  operate  the  government. 

The  next  step  la  clear,  If  the  Oovemment 
will  only  take  It.  Business  expansion  Is  re- 
tarded by  a  steady  decline  In  the  margin  of 
profit.  The  margin  la  aqueezed  by  Inoreaa- 
Ing  eosta  of  manufacture  and  doing  buslneaa 
In  which  the  cost  of  labor  la  the  major  fac- 
tor. The  aame  thing  la  happening  in  West- 
ern Burope. 

It  may  be  a  long  tlma  eomlng  but  tha  Oov- 
arnment  la  being  forced  by  events  to  coa- 
alder  addltloaal  rwtralata  oa  tha  power  ot 
labor  organlaatlona  to  force  up  tha  ooata  ot 
labor.  It  win  take  more  than  exhortation 
from  tha  White  Houaa. 

[From  tha  Daa  Molnta  RagUtar,  July  29, 1082) 

Suooaara  Stbhi  To  Our  Svxmdino  AaaoAs 
(By  Richard  WUaon) 

WAaxiNOTOM,  D,0.->Oae  of  the  Ironies  of 
modarn  tlmat  la  that  la  order  to  raduoa  tha 
flow  of  doUut  abroad  tha  Ootaramaat  haa 
to  apaad  mora. 

It  ooato  moaey  to  buy  Amerleaa. 

The  Kennedy  admlnlatrattoa  doea  not 
ahrlnk  from  thla.  though  thara  war*  other 
waya  ot  raducUig  tha  gold  outflow. 

Oaa  ot  thaaa  waya  was  to  raduoa  axpaadl- 
txiraa  oa  dapaadaata  of  aarvlcamaa  abroad. 
Vtaaldaat  Kaaaady  ravaraad  Praaldeat  Blaea- 
taowtr'a  order  tor  that  purpoea. 

Aaothar  way  la  to  reduce  aubataatlally 
both  tha  aumbara  of  U.S.  troopa  atatlonad 
abroad  aad  tha  volume  of  foreign  economic 
aid. 

Kennedy  will  aot  do  either. 

Inatead.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  la  energetically  trying  to  effect 
economlea  In  the  $S  billion  spent  abroad  for 
military  maintenance.  He  Is  ordering  that 
supplies  be  boxight  In  America  at  a  higher 
cost,  up  to  50  percent  higher,  and  shipped 
to  troops  stationed  in  some  25  localities  scat- 
tered over  the  world. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  $3  bil- 
lion la  the  total  cost  of  our  oversea  com- 
mitments. This  Is  merely  the  Bwca  which 
has  been  spent  In  foreign  countries  for 
maintenance.  The  total  cost  runs  far  above 
$3  billion.  McNamara  is  trying  to  reduce  to 
a  level  of  $1  billion  the  amounts  spent  in 


foreign  oouatrtaa  for  suppllei.  housing,  and 
other  aupport  for  our  troopa. 

If  he  caa  do  It,  he  wlU  have  Unportantiy 
reduced  tha  dalma  on  America's  dwlndllngi 
gold  supply.  All  of  this  Ulustratea  the  unao* 
cuatomad  poaltlon  America  finds  heraelf  Ixu 

It  is  a  change  which  Is  widely  noted  amongi 
the  Oovernment's  financial  experts  but  Uttlti 
talked  of  elsewhere.  CXir  poUoies  have  be* 
come  subject  to  acrutlny  by  the  InternattonaL 
banking  community,  We  have  to  pay  at** 
tantlon  to  tha  oplnlona  of  bankers  In  Burlcki 
and  Baaal.  Thty  can  pull  the  pUtg  on  thii 
gold  Bupply  which  underpins  the  dollar  t4 
a  world  currency.  ^ 

itiuNei  raoBLXM  roR  a  rasaioKNT         | 

The  mighty  United  flutes  with  lU  onm 
Invincible  currency  hu  had  to  go  hat  itl 
hand  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  fatt 
permlulon  to  borrow  from  that  fund,  lit 
neceaaary,  to  support  the  wobbly  dollar. 

Praaldent  Kennedy  cannot,  as  a  matter  of 
prudence,  Initiate  domestic  and  foreign  fiscal 
policies  without  regard  for  the  reaction  at 
bankers  In  Zurich,  Basel,  Bonn,  Paris,  and 
London.  This  is  a  strange  and  unfamiliar 
problem  for  a  President  of  the  United  Stated 
In  this  century. 

It  Is  wholly  due  to  huge  expenditures  for 
foreign  aid  and  for  defending  the  free  world'l 
outposts.  As  a  trading  nation  we  are  noi 
doing  badly.  The  problem  is  that  we  pllf 
on  top  of  our  advantageous  export  balano^ 
the  Immense  foreign  expenditures  for  which 
there  Is  little  return,  and  we  end  up  wltft 
a  big  deficit  in  our  International  balance  Of 
payments.  I 

It  is  a  deficit  that  affects  the  stability  of 
the  dollar,  for,  potentially,  those  bankers  td 
Zurich  and  Basel  can  arrange  to  have  theilr 
credits  at  the  Chase  National  Bank,  anil 
elsewhere,  converted  Into  demands  for  Amerll- 
can  gold. 

Even  as  It  is,  the  gold  Is  flowing  out  (ree- 
cently  at  a  reduced  rate)  In  a  volume  thait 
seriously  and  Immediately  endangers  this 
value  of  U.8.  currency.  The  wise  men  Of 
Wall  Street  are  saying  that  the  United  SUtt*s 
will  inevitably  have  to  devalue  iU  currene&r 
though  Prealdent  Kennedy  has  made  a  pub- 
lic International  political  commitment  nflt 
to  do  so. 


but  cost  more  money  though  It  doaa  aUavlata 
the  gold  outflow  problem. 

What  is  caUed  for  now  U  a  serious,  aua- 
talned,  Government- wide  drive  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures for  foreign  aid,  mUltary  asalstanoe 
and  the  maintenance  of  U.8.  troopa  abroad. 

The  alternative  In  a  year  or  two  could 
easily  be  a  practical  devaluation  of  the  al- 
ready shrunken  dollar  which  would  automat- 
ically have  an  effect  on  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living. 
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paopoaAta  on  Am  not  acckptko 
Since  the  nature  of  the  problem  la  so  wfU 
known,  it  la  surprising  that  more  determined 
efforta  are  not  made  to  reduce  the  volusne 
of  foreign  aid.  In  the  present  atmoaphet^, 
even  to  suggest  this  tentatively  arouses  the 
suspicion  that  he  who  suggesu  it  must  be 
a  aecret  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  reply  of  high  administration  oflloiaU 
on  reducing  aid  la  Ixutantaneous:  No,  It  eal^- 
not  ba  dona.  There  are  too  many  vieuiaa^s 
ovar  the  world.  But  It  is  recalled  that  at  th* 
Inception  of  the  Xlaenhower  administration 
In  1052  the  stated  aim  was  a  steady  reduction 
to  the  vanishing  point  of  foreign  aid;  In  faot. 
an  administrator  was  appointed  who  had  a 
long  record  of  oppoalng  foreign  aid.  Tike 
original  Blaenhower  objective  was  soon  fot'- 
gotten. 

Qenaral  Itaanhowar  recently  suggested  a 
reduction  tn  military  apendlng.  Again  tifte 
Kennedy  anawar  waa  "No."  Kennedy  offlclijls 
did  not  doubt  that  Blaenhower  had  In  mUld 
ground  troopa  aome  stationed  abroad. 

COUNTLESS  casks  OT  AID  WASTK 

It  Is  common  talk  In  Washington  that  tihe 
foreign  aid  program  Is  a  mess.  CountlC^ 
examples  of  waste  have  been  pointed  oiit. 
Doubts  on  projects  such  as  the  Volta  Da)n 
In  Ghana  are  usually  resolved  in  favor  \pt 
the  project.  The  Kennedy  brothers  wanti^, 
and  still  want,  more  hardheaded  adminlstrti- 
tlon  of  the  program;  one  administrator  wfcs 
removed  because  he  was  thought  to  be  tpo 
easygoing. 

Instead,  however,  of  really  serious  and  d(B- 
tennlned  efforts  to  cut  the  volume  of  foreign 
aid,  we  are  resorting  to  glnunicks  like  jfi:- 
Namara's  current  plan   which  cannot  heap 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  THUROOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  MadAm  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
will  reiume  hetrlngi  on  the  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit.  Thla  la 
the  circuit,  part  of  which  X  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Theae  hearings 
have  dragged  on  since  October  of  Idfll. 
when  Mr.  Marshall  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

I  urge  the  committee,  in  the  name  of 
Justice  and  the  national  interest,  to  re- 
port favorably  Judge  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall's nomination.  The  delays  before 
the  committee  have  left  in  abeyance  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  a 
Jurist  whose  abilities,  qualifications,  and 
experience  are  beyond  question. 

The  dalliance  before  the  committee 
with  this  important  Judicial  appoint- 
ment is  intolerable,  and  I  feel  the  Na- 
tion should  insist  that  this  heartog  to- 
morrow shall  be  the  last  one.  and  that 
the  committee  shall  take  action  to  re- 
port the  nomination  now. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  two  matters  which  are  very  im- 
portant by  way  of  comparison. 

Judge  William  H.  Cox,  of  Mississippi, 
was  nominated  June  20,  1961,  and  his 
nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  27, 1961—7  days  later.  Mis- 
sissippi is  the  home  State  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Judge  J.  Robert  Elliott,  of  Oeorgta, 
who  has  attained  national  prominence  in 
presiding  over  the  current  Albany,  Qa., 
cases,  was  nominated  January  23,  1862, 
and  his  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  February  7.  1962 — 2  weeks 
later. 

Yet  the  reporting  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Itiurgood  Marshall  haa  now  been 
delayed  for  10  months.  To  what  other 
conclusion  can  we  come  than  that  de- 
laying tactics  arc  being  used? 

My  able  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating  1,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  last  week  stated 
to  the  Senate  that  he  was  considering 
making  a  motion  to  diaeharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  from  the  further 
consideration  of  Judge  Marshall's  nomi- 
nation. I  wholeheartedly  support  Sen- 
ator Kkating  in  this  conteinplated  ac- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  from  the  further 
the  ends  of  Justice.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  see  to  it  that  action  is  taken 
on  this  well-deserved  nomination.  If  not 
by  committee  action,  then  by  the  Senate 
as  a  whole. 

I  pledge  myself  to  a  course  of  action 
such  as  that  proposed  by  Senator 
Keating  and  other  Senators,  and  sea- 
sonably, so  that  the  Senate  will  not 
adjourn  sine  die  and  cause  Judge  Mar- 
shall to  be  removed  from  the  bench 
because  of  the  lack  of  confirmation  of 


his  nomination.  If  such  action  is  not 
taken  by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
and  other  Senators,  I  shall  emplojuthose 
teohniquea  myself. 

The  Senate  owet  it  to  the  country  to 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Judg«  M^r- 
shall.  I  am  confident  that  if  It  doaa, 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Marshall,  who 
wiU  make  an  exemplary  Judge.  «•  he  haa 
already  ahown,  will  be  reaoundingly  con- 
firmed. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  POWER 
PRBFIRBNCI 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (8.  3153)  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral planu  in  that  region  and  to  guaran- 
tee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The     PRESmiNa     OFFICER.    The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  MILLER.    What  is  the  pending 

question?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gk>LDWATXR].  as  modified. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Chair  please 
repeat  the  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Ariaon*.  as 
modified. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  amendments  to 
Senate  biU  3153? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  vhank  the  Chair. 
Madam  Prealdent,  I  wiah  to  address  a 
few  remarks  at  this  time  to  the  bill,  S. 
3153,  to  which  proposed  amendmenta  are 
now  pending.  The  biU,  according  to  its 
title,  would  "guarantee  electric  consum- 
ers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
planu  in  that  region  and  to  guarantee 
electric  consumers  tn  other  regions  recip- 
rocal priority,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Madam  President,  I  oppose  the  bill.  It 
is  my  belief  that  S,  3153  iMeds  further 
oonalderatlon  and  study  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  asked  to  aot  on  this  measure. 

The  biU  makes  no  reference  to  con- 
struction of  Federal  lines  from  the  Pa« 
ciflc  Northwest  to  other  regions.  Ther« 
is  some  doubt  as  to  authorlaation  for  the 
construction  of  such  lines,  but  this  ques- 
tion was  not  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee. According  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  this  legislation's  purpose  "is  to 
assure  consumers  of  electricity  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  permanent  priority  to  the 
electric  power  and  energy  now  or  here- 
after generated  at  Federal  plants  in  that 
region."  To  carry  out  this  purpose  the 
bill  purports  to  establish  a  system  of  re- 
gional preference  for  all  power  now  or 
ever  produced  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
for  the  benefit  of  all  present  and  future 
electric  consiimers  in  that  area  as 
against  constmiers  in  the  regions  outside 
of  that  area. 

This  is  unfair  legislation  and  wrong  in 
principle.    Among  the  basic  reasons  why 


we  believe  this  bill  should  not  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  at  this  time  are: 

First.  The  concept  of  regional  prefer- 
ence is  incompatible  with  the  best  use  of 
the  Nation's  power  resources. 

Second.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  serve  as  a  precedent  for  similar 
priorities  in  other  areas. 

Third.  The  principle  of  this  bill  would 
look  in  all  present  and  future  Federal 
power  for  all  present  and  future  con- 
sumers in  the  region  of  origin  to  the 
detriment  of  those  ouuide  the  region. 

I  intend  to  comment  on  each  of  theae 
points, 

First.  The  concept  of  regional  pref- 
erence is  incompatible  with  the  best  use 
of  the  Nation's  power  resources.  In  ap- 
pearing before  the  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  the  hear- 
ings on  8.  3163.  Mr.  Joseph  Swidler, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion said : 

We  do  say  that  in  principle  we  are  agalnet 
preferenoee  laeceuae  they  stand  In  the  way  of 
the  beet  uae  of  the  Nation'e  reaourcee  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Swidler 
said: 

Kach  time  you  provide  for  a  preference, 
you  have  to  provide  for  taking  care  of  the 
other  Jellow  too,  so  that  I  think  you  have 
here  a  problem  of  protecting  the  essential 
interests  of  the  Northwest,  while  somehow, 
bringing  the  situation  back  to  sound  na- 
tional principle. 

PPC  Commissioner,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Ross,  as  quoted  by  the  Oregonian  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  on  June  15.  took  the 
same  position  saying: 

I  think  it  could  be  very  dangerous  and 
would  set  a  precedent  for  other  areas.  Z 
don't  like  to  see  the  local  interest  concept 
Increaaed  any  more  than  it  is. 

According  to  the  Portland  Reporter  of 
June  18  in  an  arUcle  entitled  "Majority 
of  FPC  Opposes  Regional  Preference": 

The  majority  of  the  fTO  art  opposed  to 
the  regional  preferenoe  olauee  la  the  bUi 
now  before  CongrtM  for  protecUng  the 
Northwest  against  exporting  of  Federal  pow- 
er needed  at  home. 

These  views  were  brought  out  late  Sunday 
when  the  Commission  wes  In  Portland  for 
the  first  Urns. 

Oommissloner  Charles  R.  Ross  hu  been 
here  since  Friday  and  the  four  others,  head- 
ed by  Chairman  Joseph  C.  Bwldler.  anrlved 
Sunday  tor  the  start.  Monday,  of  the  Oom- 
mlsslon's  tour  ot  the  Columbia  Bssln  power 
faolUtles. 

awldler  indicated  that  he  concurred  with 
Rosa  who.  Friday,  told  the  Cltv  Club  that 
water  in  the  Columbia  River  belongs  to  the 
NaUon,  sad  It  should  not  be  limited  to  an 
artificial  ares. 

Though  Commlrslonors  Lsurene*  J. 
O'Connor  and  Harold  C.  Woodward  did  not 
meet  with  the  preea  with  the  others,  It  wee 
indicated  that  they  likewise  did  not  approve 
ot  the  regional  preference  principle. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  Mr.  Norman 
M.  Clapp,  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  in  San  Juan. 
P.R..  said  on  May  17  of  this  year: 

Yet  we  must  not  overlook  the  responslbUlty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  serve  all 
regions.  The  taxes  which  develop  Federal 
projects  from  which  low-cost  electricity  Is 
generated  come  from  all  regions.  The  ulti- 
mate benefits  should  be  available  with  equal 
Impartiality. 


To  accept  as  permanent  legal  restrictloas 
upon  the  free  flow  of  Federal  power  benefits 
where  the  economic  reetrlotloas  have  disap- 
peared would  be  an  equally  traglo  mistake. 
It  would  not  only  violate  tht  basle  rights  of 
Amerlosn  eltiasns  to  share  In  tht  dtttlop- 
ment  of  their  nstural  reeourets  as  a  nation, 
but  would  also  undoubtedly  hamper  tht  full 
utlUaatlon  ot  the  economies  avaUablt  to  tht 
oonsumer  in  the  advanoUtg  ttthnoiogy  ot 
the  electrical  Industry. 

Ws  have  long  rtoogniatd  tht  valut  ot  de« 
veloplng  a  frtt  Sow  of  tradt  aad  eesameree 
among  the  gtatet.  The  OonstltuUoa  Is  ex- 
prttsly  oommitttd  to  It.  Tht  samt  valuts  are 
to  be  found  in  the  free  flow  ot  eiecuiolty 
from  region  to  region.  We  cannot  afford  pro- 
vlnolslism  and  parochialism  in  our  power 
supply  planning.  Wt  may  nted  semt  tem- 
porary devloee  to  cuehlon  the  adjustment 
from  prtient  patterns  of  markttlng  to  tht 
new  ones  soon  to  be  avaUable,  but  wt  must 
also  plan  ahtad  for  tht  ultimaU  utlilaation 
of  our  power  reeources  on  a  national — not 
regional— tcaie. 

Second.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  serve  as  a  precedent  for  similar 
priorities  in  other  areas.  At  the  commit- 
tee hearings  on  this  bUl  the  chaiiman, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ANnKxsoN],  in  commenting  on  this  point 
said: 

All  I  said  la  that  It  la  a  dangennu  prin- 
ciple to  start  laying  down  that  because  water 
falls  In  a  certain  geographical  area,  that  the 
people  living  In  that  State,  no  matter  where 
they  may  be,  have  preference  rights  above 
what  others  might  have  gotten. 

I  am  telling  you  we  would  be  in  a  very 
tough  situation  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
if  we  had  to  give  Colorado  SS  percent  of  all 
the  water  In  the  river  and  66  percent  of 
the  power.  There  would  not  be  much  left  for 
Hoover  Dam,  which  would  naturally  dry  up 
under  those  circumstances,  and  there  might 
be  people  that  would  not  regret  that,  but 
there  are  people  In  California  who  would, 
X  am  sure  of  that. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mwleo  [Mr. 
ANDiaaoMl  went  on  to  say  that  should 
a  "Chinese  wall"  be  built  around  tha 
Pacific  Northwest  by  this  biU.  other  areas 
would  have  equal  claims  to  the  oonatnio- 
Uon  of  similar  Chinese  walls  around 
them.  He  said: 

The  statement  was  they  did  aot  want  to 
build  a  Chinese  wall  around  Montana,  but 
obviously  they  want  to  buUd  a  Ohintat  waU 
of  somt  naturt.  If  you  are  going  to  put 
ftli  thrst  amtadmtnts  in,  there  U  not  a  rea- 
son why  wt  should  not  havt  an  amtadmtnt 
for  Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho,  if  Idaho  gets 
any  power,  and  then  we  should  go  back  and 
put  a  Chinese  waU  around  Colorado  River 
powtr  that  is  gtntrattd  at  Noovm  Dam. 

SimUar  ooneem  was  alio  axpreaaad  by 
Senator  J.  J.  Kkkiy.  of  Wyoming,  in  the 
following  exchange  with  Mr.  Bd.  Wein- 
berg. Associate  SoUoIUmt  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior: 

Senator  Hickxt.  I  havt  Just  ont  question. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  ehairman.  and 
the  quesUon  U:  Is  it  potsiblt  to  to  txpand 
this  parUcular  legislation;  for  example,  those 
of  us  who  are  in  the  Uppef  Colorado  River 
Basin  would  have  the  ktod  of.  whatever  you 
care  to  call  It.  flrmt  preference  or  preference 
use  or  hold  or  claim  on  the  percentage  ct 
power  which  is  generated,  for  example,  at 
the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam? 

Could  you  prepare  legislation  which  would 
give  this  special  claim  to  Senator  BtmoicK's 
area  in  the  Missouri  Basin,  to  Senator  Am- 
DXRSON  in  my  area  in  the  upper  basm  of  the 
Colorado,  as  well  as  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
area,  that  Is  sought  now  by  the  Senators  from 
Washington  and  from  Montana? 
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lir.  WKDfBDO.  As  a  matter  of  legal  drafts- 
manaliip.  It  wovdd  be  possible  to  prepare  such 
legislation;  yes. 

Senator  Burdick.  of  North  Dakota,  also 
saw  the  potentiality  of  such  a  precedent 
for  the  Missouri  Basin : 

Senator  BrTuncK.  We  bave  in  the  Mlssowl 
River  Basin  now  not  only  hydropower,  but 
we  also  have  the  poesilrillty  of  thermal  power. 

Mr.  WmrBiao.  Yes. 

Senat(»  Bttidick.  Would  this  preference 
for  the  region  entitle  the  MlssoTirl  Basin  to 
preference  sometime  in  the  future? 

Mr.  WaofBOto.  If  there  were  similar  leg^- 
latlon. 

The  amccm  expressed  in  the  hearings 
by  Senators  Amsbrson,  Hicket,  and  Bur- 
dick, has  proved  to  be  well  founded.  On 
July  17,  Senator  MANsriELO.  of  Montana, 
introduced  proposed  legislation,  S.  3558, 
which  would  guarantee  Montana  a  first 
right  to  any  power  developed  in  that 
State.  At  that  time  he  said,  among 
other  things: 

Montana  is  an  uiMtream  State;  and,  be- 
cause of  its  developed  and  underdeveloped 
reservoir  sites,  it  conteibutes  a  great  deed  in 
power  generation  and  flood  control  down- 
stream. Montana  is  a  State  which  is  Just 
beginning  to  flex  its  muscles  in  its  transition 
from  a  largely  rural  State  to  one  with  grow- 
ing metropolitan  areas  and  potential  indus- 
trUd  development.  Many  of  iis  see  low-cost 
hydroelectric  power  as  one  of  the  major  in- 
struments in  this  development.  Therefore, 
we  have  come  to  be  sensitive  about  keeping 
a  reasonable  amoimt  of  the  power  generated 
at  these  large  upstream  projects  for  use 
within  our  own  State,  and  not  merely  to 
permit  the  energy  and  benefits  to  flow  down- 
stream. 

nus  attitude  may  appear  to  be  somewhat 
parochial,  but  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  find  similar  attitudes  in 
each  and  every  State.  If  they  have  a  re- 
source of  which  they  are  Justly  proud,  they 
want  to  see  that  the  major  benefit  is  realized 
In  their  own  lounediate  area.  This  state- 
ment Is  not  being  made  without  a  full  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  that  arise  from  regional 
development  and  cooperation.  We  Uve  in  a 
Federal  system,  and  the  Interests  of  our  sister 
States  must  be  and  should  be  considered. 

This  bUl  obviously  will  affect  the  re- 
gional priority  bill  now  before  us.  Not 
only  will  it  apply  to  Hungry  Horse,  al- 
ready built  and  for  which  some  prefer- 
ence has  been  granted  to  Montana,  but 
also  to  authorized  but  unbuilt  dams  such 
as  Libby  and  other  projects  now  under 
consideration,  including  Paradise.  It 
would  also  affect  Federal  hydroplants  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  including  those 
outside  of  Montana. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Da- 
kota, saw  the  implications  of  S.  3153  for 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  On  July  13 
he  said : 

The  principle  of  the  public  agency  prefer- 
ence has  been  premised  on  the  reasoning  that 
since  Federal  power  projects  are  financed  by 
taxes  collected  from  all  regions,  the  power 
produced  should  be  available  with  equal 
impartlaUty  within  as  large  an  area  as  is 
economically  feasible.  S.  3153  violates  this 
principle  and  attempts  to  give  a  priority  call 
on  Federal  power  to  the  immediate  area  in 
which  that  power  is  produced.  If  this  new 
principle  governing  the  utilization  of  Federal 
power  is  to  be  established  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  then  it  should  also  be  established 
for  every  other  Federal  power-producing  re- 
gion in  the  United  States.  If  the  Senate 
moves  to  consider  S.  3153  I  intend  to  offer 
amendments  granting   all   power   users   in 


North  and  SoutU  Dakota  a  first  call  on  \.hi 
power  produced  by  our  great  hydroelect^rlc 
projects  on  the  Missouri  River.  (C^**" 
ORXSsiONAL  Reccmid,  July  13,  1962,  p.  13538) 

Madam  President,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ftil- 
fllled  that  commitment  by  ofifering  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offeofed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  the 
Senate  yesterday  afternoon.  To  catry 
out  this  idea  he  has  suggested  an 
amendment  to  S.  3153  which  would 
reserve  to  consumers  in  North  and  Soi*th 
Dakota  the  same  protection  as  tljiat 
accorded  Northwest  consumers. 

The  regional  preference  principle 
embodied  in  S.  3153  has  brought  forth 
other  demands  for  similar  protection. 
The  Arizona  Power  Authority  has  adfced 
Senator  Goldwater  to  offer  an  ameRid- 
ment  to  the  bill  designed  to  extend  the 
regional  preference  idea  to  Federal 
power  produced  in  all  major  river  basiins. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  took  s»jch 
action  yesterday  in  offering  the  amesjid- 
ment  which  is  now  the  pending  business. 

According  to  Senator  Goldwater,  the 
Arizona  Power  Authority  contends: 

If  regional  preference  as  proposed  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  to  become  Federal  pdllcy, 
Arizona  should  be  fully  protected  not  Only 
in  the  marketing  of  Glen  Canyon  power,  but 
also  In  the  future  marketing  of  Bridge 
Canyon  power  as  part  of  the  central  Ariaona 
project. 


According  to  his  release — 

They  pointed  out  that  already  under  the 
marketing  criteria  of  the  Colorado  HJlver 
storage  projects,  the  power  produced  land 
proposed  for  sale  in  Arizona  can  be  with- 
drawn to  meet  demands  in  the  upper  divi- 
sion States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 

At  the  present  time  the  large  amount  of 
the  power  generated  at  Federal  hydroeleotrlc 
plants  located  in  Arizona  is  being  exported 
to  other  areas.  Areas  of  southern  CaUifor- 
nia,  for  example,  that  are  completely  outeide 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  are  major  bet^efl- 
ciaries. 

The  Senator's  release  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment: 

Power  now  being  exported  to  these  south- 
ern California  areas  would,  upon  expirtjtlon 
of  present  contracts  be  reserved  for  us0  by 
consumers  In  the  basin  of  origin  of  which 
Arizona  is  a  part.  (Press  release  from  office 
of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  June  29,  1062.) 

Still  another  request  for  similar  pro- 
tection was  made  by  Represent«tive 
Gttbser,  of  California,  in  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Anderson  on  June  18,  1962,  in  which 
he  proposed  establishing  a  regional  pri- 
ority for  power  produced  in  the  Central 
Valley  project  in  California — Congres- 
sional Record,  June  18,  1962,  page 
10935.  His  proposal  is  that  p^wer 
from  the  Central  Valley  project  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  limitations  fts  in 
sections  2.  3,  6,  and  7  of  this  bill. 

Representative  Harry  R.  ShepiJard, 
Democrat,  of  San  Bernardino,  G&lif.. 
and  dean  of  the  California  delegatipn  in 
Congress,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  An- 
derson warned: 

Policy  which  would  be  established  by  this 
legislation  is  not  in  the  overall  national  in- 
terest and  Is  certainly  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  my  congressional  district,  as  th*  at- 
tached editorial  (the  San  Bernardino  (0»illf.) 
Evening  Telegram  of  May  26.   1962)    st&tes: 

"Under  such  a  national  policy  Colorado 
River  power,  now  used  extensively  in  pall- 


fornia,  could  be  withdrawn  at  the  expira- 
tion of  existing  contracts  and  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  area  of  the  Colorado  River." 

Senator  Hruska  in  a  statement  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  June  7,  1962,  pointed 
out  that  the  precedent  set  by  S.  3153 
could  be  detrimental  to  his  State,  Ne- 
braska. That  State  has  few  if  any  hy- 
droelectric Federal  projects,  but  it  now 
obtains  Federal  power  from  other  States. 
Senator  Hruska  said: 

Most  outstanding  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  such  projects  as  these  were 
made  upon  the  basis  of  Justifications  which 
included  multipurpose  uses  and  benefits 
which  were  regional  in  character.  There 
certainly  would  be  a  distortion  of  such  orig- 
inal authorization  and  appropriation  to 
modify  the  course  of  benefits  at  this  late 
date  in  any  given  situation.  Naturally,  If 
such  benefits  are  now  to  be  confined  closely 
in  a  geographic  way,  there  will  be  a  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  Members  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  on  future  occasions 
since  it  would  be  Federal  money  that  would 
be  used  and  the  benefits  should  be  spread 
to  as  wide  an  area  as  practicable. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  set  region  against 
region,  watershed  against  watershed,  State 
against  State  without  thorough  study,  con- 
sideration and  debate  for  the  purposes  of 
overall  national  policy.  Let  us  not  act  piece- 
meal. It  may  be  that  the  preference  clause 
should  be  modified  since,  as  it  is  sometimes 
argued,  it  gives  preference  to  distributing 
systems  rather  than  to  consumers.  But  in 
a  measure  such  as  we  are  now  concerned 
with,  such  broad  considerations  pro  and  con 
cannot  be  raised.  (Congressional  Record, 
June  7,   1962.  p.  9961.) 

He  also  pointed  out  that  Nebraska  had 
been  subjected  to  a  regional  preference 
provision  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbor  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1959.  A  provision  in  that 
legislation  provided  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  power  produced  at  authorized 
projects  in  the  Missouri  Basin  not  yet 
under  construction  shall  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  State  where  such  project  is 
located.  This  was  aimed  at  the  Big 
Bend  Dam,  located  in  South  Dakota; 
and  it  was  designed  primarily  to  pre- 
clude Nebraska  from  getting  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  power  produced  at  the 
Federal  installation.  Some  of  the  com- 
ments made  April  12,  1958,  when  the 
provision  was  debated  are  apropos  to 
this  bill.  For  example.  Senator  Curtis, 
of  Nebraska,  said : 

This  proviso  modifies  the  power  prefer- 
ance  clause.  I  think  it  should  be  brought 
in  the  front  door  and  debated  as  such  and  all 
the  equities  weighted. 

He  said  later  in  the  debate: 

If  we  are  to  have  a  preference  law,  it 
should  apply  the  same  all  over,  in  every 
State  and  to  all  people. 

This  proposal  establishes  a  precedent.  It 
will  follow  that  the  next  time  preference 
will  be  given  to  the  State  in  which  the  dam 
is  located  or  so  many  miles  from  It. 

Senators  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Symington,  of 
Missouri,  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  and 
Thye,  of  Minnesota  agreed  with  Sena- 
tor Curtis  in  his  criticism  of  that  res- 
ervation. Senator  Symington  said  that 
it  was  "the  beginning  of  a  leak  in  the 
dike  of  the  preference  clause."  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  said  that  in  his  opinion 
"the  language  creates  a  change  in  the 
preference  clause  that  can  have  far- 
reaching  consequences." 
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The  argument  made  by  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  that  the  Northwest  is 
"unique"  is  specious.  The  fact  that  this 
is  true  has  been  well  demonstrated  by 
the  numerous  requests  that  have  been 
made  by  other  areas  for  similar  protec- 
tion. Senator  Mtjudt  covered  this  point 
in  his  letter  to  the  chairman  when  he 
said: 

Some  have  argued  that  the  Northwest  sit- 
uation Is  "unique"  in  that  the  area  Is  solely 
dependent  on  hydroelectric  power.  This 
power  has  always  been  extremely  low  cost 
power.  In  fact.  In  view  of  the  1961  BPA 
deficit  of  approximately  $15  million.  It  would 
seem  that  rates  charged  are  actually  below 
cost. 

Some  large  power-consuming  Industries 
have  undoubtedly  located  in  the  Northwest 
because  of  this  low-cost  power.  Half  of  all 
the  Federal  power  in  the  United  States  la 
located  in  the  Northwest. 

However  any  "uniqueness"  of  the  North- 
west situation  stops  here.  It  certainly  does 
not  extend  to  all  futtire  Federal  power  in- 
stallations or  future  power  consumers  in 
the  Northwest.  But  S.  8163  would  extend 
this  Chinese  waU  to  include  both  future 
powerplants  and  future  consumers. 

Madam  President,  in  this  connection  I 
point  out  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  at  the 
committee  hearings  on  May  21  of  this 
year  exposed  the  "uniqueness"  argtunent 
when  he  said: 

The  Northwest  is  not  dependent  upon  hy- 
dro. It  can  generate  aU  the  power  it  wants 
by  coal.  They  have  Just  simply  got  a  low 
price  for  hydro.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  same  thing. 


Madam  President,  if  the  entire  coun- 
try were  to  be  Balkanized  by  legislation 
such  as  this  bill,  vast  Islands  would  be 
left  with  little  or  no  Federal  power  avail- 
able for  their  consumers.  This  situation 
would  b<-  accentuated  and  repeated  many 
times  over,  should  the  principle  of  S.  3153 
be  extended. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  my  third 
point  Is  that  the  principle  of  this  bill 
would  lock  in  all  present  and  future  Fed- 
eral power  for  all  present  and  future  con- 
sumers in  the  region  of  origin,  to  the 
detriment  of  those  outside.    The  enact- 
ment of  a  regional  preference  bill  as- 
sumes that  the  power  faclUtles  Installed 
now  or  in  the  future  in  the  Bonneville 
area  were  Installed  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  Uving  now  or  In  the 
future  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    This  is 
a  false  premise.     These  facilities  were 
built  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.    Consumers  of  electricity  lo- 
cated within  economic  transmission  dis- 
tance of  these  facilities  have  just  as  much 
right  to  the  electric  power  produced  at 
any  one  of  these  dams  as  have  the  people 
who  are  within  only  a  mile  or  two  of  such 
installations.    This  proposed  legislation 
assume.s  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  dis- 
criminate against  consimiers  of  electric- 
ity located  at  some  distance  from  these 
projects.    This  Is  unfair  and  contrary  to 
the  American  principles  of  fahrness  and 
equality. 

Greatly  increased  demands  will  be 
made  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try to  pay  for  the  development  of  addi- 
tional electric  facilities  In  undeveloped 
hydroelectric  power  sites  In  the  Padflc 
Northvj-est.  Half  of  the  entire  water  and 
power  resources  of  the  Nation  are  lo- 


cated in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Half 
of  all  Federal  hydroelectric  facilities  are 
situated  here.  Taxpayers  throughout 
the  covmtry  alreac^  have  Invested 
$1,700  million  in  Northwest  power  facili- 
ties. In  the  future  this  investment  may 
well  be  doubled.  Taxes  paid  by  all  the 
people  build  Federal  power  projects;  so 
all  the  people  should  share  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  in  the  benefits 
their  taxes  have  created. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  according  to 
the   Federal   Power   Commission,    there 
are   still  37,129,700  kilowatts  of   unde- 
veloped   hydroelectric    generating    ca- 
pacity.    Should  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
as  a  whole  be  asked  to  provide  out  of  tax 
revenues  large  appropriations  to  develop 
the  hydroelectric  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  the  benefit  solely  of  the 
present  and  future  inhabitants  of  that 
area? 
Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.   MUNDT.     Madam   President,   I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  US.  Senate  will 
not  rush  pellmell  into  approval  of  S. 
3153,  a  bill  guaranteeing  all  power  users 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest — both  prefer- 
ence and  nonpreference — a  first  call  or 
priority  on  the  electric  energy  generated 
at  Federal  plants  in  that  region.    I  hope 
that  there  will  not  be  any  precipitous 
action  on  this  bill,  for  I  am  fearful  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  not  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  far-reaching  questions 
involved  in  this  bill. 

S.  3153  is  by  no  means  a  minor  piece 
of  legislation  although  we  seem  to  be 
treating  it  as  though  it  were.  This  is  not 
just  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  marketing  and 
allocation  of  electric  energy  generated 
at  Federal  facilities  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west; this  bill  proposes  a  major  and 
fundamental  modification  of  the  long- 
standing principle  which  has  governed 
the  marketing  and  allocation  of  federally 
produced  power  across  the  Nation.  I  re- 
fer to  the  user  preference  principle,  un- 
der which  public  agencies  and  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  have  been  given  a  "first 
call"  or  "preference"  in  the  allocation  of 
power  generated  at  federally  operated 
facilities. 

S.  3153  seeks  to  set  aside  the  existing 
preference  principle  for  the  power  pro- 
duced in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to 
replace  that  traditional  principle  with  a 
new  arrangement,  specially  tailored  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  under  which  every 
iiser  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  present 
and  future,  would  be  given  a  "first  call" 
on  all  federally  produced  power  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest — present  and  future — 
before  any  "preference"  ciistomers  out- 
side this  region  would  be  considered  for 
allocation. 

Thus  we  Inject  an  altogether  new 
principle,  a  principle  of  community  pref- 
erence, which  would  erase  the  principle 
of  preference  customers  in  the  area  in 
which  it  operates. 

Not  only  do  the  preference  and  non- 
preference  customers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  get  a  first  call  on  that  power, 
S.  3153  goes  still  further  and  provides 
that  any  Federal  power  marketed  outside 
that  geographic  area  will  be  subject  to 
termination  on  not  to  exceed  7  days 
notice.  Even  the  sale  of  peaking  capac- 
ity outside  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be 
subject  to  contract  conditions  allowing 


the  arrangement  to  be  terminated  on  48 
months'  notice.  What  S.  3153  does. 
Madam  President,  is  to  build  a  Chinese 
wall  of  preference  around  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  private  power  users  in  that  to-ea. 

One  may  ask.  why  I  am  so  concerned 
by  this  neat  little  arrangement  which  is 
proposed  for  the  power  users  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  S.  3153.  I  am  con- 
cerned because  we  are  being  asked  to 
play  the  game  under  an  entirely  different 
set  of  rules  which  are  in  effect  out  in 
the  territory  which  I  represent.  We  are 
being  told,  "You  folks  out  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  go  ahead  and  give  up 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  valu- 
able ranching  and  farming  acres  for  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  dams,  and  you  export 
the  power  produced  at  those  dams  to 
every  preference  customer  within  the 
radius  of  economic  transmission,  but  we 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  keep  for 
our  own  use  all  of  the  several  million 
kilowatts  of  power  produced  at  Federal 
plants  in  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  come  from 
an  area  which  has  gained  a  favorable 
reputation  for  the  fairmindedness  of  its 
Ijeople.  We  are  willing  to  abide  by  the 
user  preference  principle  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  many  thousand  kilowatts  of 
power  produced  at  Federal  dams  situ- 
ated in  our  State — and,  Indeed,  we  feel 
the  user  preference  principle  is  prob- 
ably the  fairest  which  can  be  developed 
for  this  power  produced  at  facilities  fi- 
nanced by  all  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers — 
but  we  do  ask  that  all  other  areas  be 
governed  by  the  same  rule. 

Incidentally,  it  was  these  rules  which 
gave  rise  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  greatest  rural  electric  system  in  the 
world,  operated  by  the  REA's  of  America, 
who  depend  upon  this  preference  custo- 
mers clause  to  have  ready  access,  at 
proper  rates,  to  Federal  power. 

In  a  way.  I  do  not  blame  my  good 
friends  from  Washington  and  Oregon 
for  trying  to  reserve  the  federally 
produced  power  for  use  in  their  area,  be- 
cause such  low -cost  hydropower  is  a  real 
drawing  card  for  many  large  and  Im- 
portant industries.  I  can  appreciate  the 
benefits  they  see  for  their  area  should 
S.  3153  be  adopted,  for  I  can  visualize  the 
almost  limitless  vistas  for  industrial  de- 
velopment In  North  and  South  Dakota 
were  we  able  to  assure  for  power  cus- 
tomers in  our  area  a  "first  call"  on  the 
1.8  million  kilowatts  of  power  which  will 
ultimately  fiow  from  the  generators  at 
the  great  hydroelectric  dams  in  North 
and  South  Dakota.  But  S.  3153  does  not 
propose  to  give  us  emy  such  regional 
preference;  it  does  not  propose  to  give 
the  good  and  forward-looking  people  of 
Arizona  any  geographic  preference  or 
"first  call"  on  the  900,000  kilowatts  of 
power  which  will  be  generated  at  the 
mighty  Glen  Canyon  project;  it  limits  its 
special  treatment  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  thereby  gives  to  that  area  a 
distinct  economic  advantage  over  every 
other  area  in  the  United  States. 

Indicating  the  Importance  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  especially  industrial 
States  like  Ohio,  lUlnols,  Michigan. 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  other  States  where  In- 
dustries are  now  located,  of  this  special 
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preference  arrangement  for  power  users 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  fact  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministration himself,  in  a  letter  written 
to  Hoa  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  advocating  the  preservation 
of  the  power  for  that  area,  said  this: 

Ab  a  result -of  the  foregoing  clrcxunstances. 
we  bave  shaped  our  program — 

This  is  the  program,  S.  3153 — 
to  achieve  two  paramo\int  purposes:  (1)  To 
maintain  ova  low  rates;  (2)  to  meet  the  load 
growth  reqxilrements  ot  the  region,  Includ- 
ing those  for  new  Industries  whose  location 
In  the  region  Is  dependent  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  low-co6t  power. 

I  say  this  only  so  that  Senators  rep- 
resenting industrial  States  who  vote  for 
the  legislation  may  have  no  reason  later 
to  complain,  when  the  industries  are 
drained  out  of  their  areas  into  the  low- 
cost  power  areas,  that  they  had  not  been 
forewarned  by  the  man  who  conceived 
the  legislation  and  initiated  the  pro- 
posal for  the  program,  the  Director  of 
the  Bonneville  Administration,  who 
states  this  as  the  specific  purpose.  So 
let  every  Senator  consider  the  interest 
of  his  own  State  as  he  considers  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  rose. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  like  to  have  me  yield  for  a 
unanimous  consent  request,  without  my 
losing  the  floor.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Senator's 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

First,  I  am  much  impressed  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  My  State  is  a  State 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  favorable 
tax  program  which,  as  set  up  by  its  gov- 
ernment, draws  business.  Therefore.  I 
intend  to  read  with  careful  considera- 
tion the  statements  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  as  well  as 
other  statements  that  have  been  made 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


AUTHORTTY  FOR  STOCKPILING 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  MEET  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSIONS.  WEEK  BE- 
GINNING AUGUST  13,  1962 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  week  beginning  August  13  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Stockpile  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  may  be  al- 
lowed to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  POWER 
PREFERENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  plants  in  that  region  and  to 


guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Madam  President,  per- 
haps those  of  us  representing  States 
which    have    Federal    power    facilitlies 
within  their  borders  are  more  sensitive 
to  the  special  treatment  granted  another 
Federal  power-producing   region   by   S. 
3153    than    are    our    colleagues    from 
power-importing  States.    Our  colleagues 
from  power-importing  States  fsice  qcilte 
a  different  problem ;  that  is,  the  problem 
of  protecting  their  own  industries  wid 
protecting  their  own  interests.     In  the 
power-producing    States,    we    are    con- 
cerned primarily  that  all  power-prodhjic- 
ing  States  live  under  the  same  rules  i»nd 
under  the  same  considerations.    I  shoiild 
like   to   caution   my   friends    from   the 
power-importing  States  that  they  had 
better  give  close  scrutiny  to  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  3153,  for  the  precedent  being 
established  by  S.  3153  is  one  which  could 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  econoijiic 
and  industrial  potential  of  their  Stiites 
in  the  future.     Let  no  one  be  deceived 
into  believing  that  we  can  break  fniith 
with  the  user  preference  principle  for  a 
region  like  the  Pacific  Northwest  ftnd 
then  expect  things  to  stop  there.    The 
Pacific   Northwest    has    more    federally 
produced   power    than    any    other    geo- 
graphic sector  in  the  United  States;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  basis  of  plant 
capacity  in  operation  or  under  construc- 
tion, the  Pacific  Northwest  has  over  60 
percent  of    all   of   the   Federal   hydro- 
electric   power    in    the    entire    Uni|ted 
States.    I  base  my  contention  on  figures 
contained  in  a  Federal  Power  Comabis- 
slon    report    issued    this    year,    which 
shows    that    for    Federal    hydroelectric 
plants  in  operation  or  under  construc- 
tion the  Pacific  Northwest  has  an  Ulti- 
mate generating  capacity  of   ll,518j310 
kilowatts  as  compared  with  an  ultinO(ate 
capacity  for  all  other  areas  of  7,2 3 3 J8 10 
kilowatts. 

I  submit,  for  those  Senators  who  Will 
read  the  Record  tomorrow  morning  be- 
fore they  vote,  or  for  the  consideration 
of  Senators  who  should  read  the  Record 
tomorrow  morning  before  they  vote,  tihat 
they  would  do  well  to  understand  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  to  be  decijded 
when  the  time  to  vote  on  the  proposed 
legislation  arrives.  ;| 

This  is  not  to  be  minor  legislation. 
This  is  to  be  legislation  which  can  affect 
the  trend  of  industry  across  this  coun- 
try in  perpetuity. 

The  proposed  legislation  could  deter- 
mine whether  States  like  Missouri-«^we 
have  just  heard  from  the  Senator  Ifom 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] — Ohio,  and 
other  States  which  are  now  industrial- 
ized, or  States  which  seek  to  become  in- 
dustrialized, will  have  an  opportuhity 
to  compete  against  a  permanent  s^tup 
of  low-cost  power  in  a  certain  are*  of 
the  country,  which  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  other  area  of  the  country. 
Madam  President,  is  any  Senator  so 
credulous  as  to  believe  that  we  can  Cre- 
ate an  exception  to  the  user  preference 
rule  which  is  larger  than  the  rvile  Itself 
and  then  expect  the  rule  to  stand? 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  we 
could  exempt  from  the  rule  60  peittent 


of  all  the  ix>wer  involved  and  make  the 
rule  applicable  only  to  the  lesser  por- 
tion, to  the  40  percent?  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  REA  interests  are  concerned 
about  the  ramifications  and  implications 
of  S.  3153,  because  it  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  future  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  movement  in  America. 
I  speak  as  one  who  has  supported  that 
movement  from  the  very  beginning.  I 
speak  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  which  provides  money  for  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives — for  their 
loans,  for  their  development,  for  their 
generating  plants,  for  their  transmission 
lines.  I  speak  as  one  who,  through  per- 
sonal observation,  has  come  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  customer  prefer- 
ence provision  In  order  to  protect 
the  rural  electrification  movement  in 
America. 

So  I  speak  as  at  least  one  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  refuses  to  sit  idly  by 
when  the  customer  preference  rule  is  to 
be  abrogated  for  60  percent  of  the  hy- 
droelectric pKJwer  produced  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Madam  President,  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  strikes  down  the  user 
preference  principle  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  which  is  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  in  S.  3153,  then  it  had  better 
be  prepared  to  abandon  that  principle 
providing  for  preference  customer  pri- 
orities all  across  the  country.  We 
might  just  as  well  take  a  yea-or-nay 
vote  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day — when- 
ever a  vote  is  taken — on  the  preference 
principle  itself,  for  once  we  start  the 
ball  rolling  with  S.  3153  we  are  setting 
in  motion  an  irreversible  process  which 
must  ultimately  result  in  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  preference  principle  as  the 
governing  rule  for  the  marketing  and 
allocation  of  federally  generated  poWer. 
We  shall  then  have  sp)erimposed  a 
system  of  regional  preference,  of  com- 
munity preference;  which,  wherever  it 
operates,  will  obliterate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  customer  preference  prin- 
ciple. I  wonder  how  many  Members  of 
this  body  representing  States  outside  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  queried  their  munici- 
palities and  their  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives, who  are  presently  purchasing 
Federal  power  or  are  potential  purchas- 
ers of  Federal  power,  to  see  whether  they 
favor  national  abandonment  of  the  user 
preference  principle  and  its  replacement 
by  a  new  geographic  preference  princi- 
ple. My  distinguished  friends  had 
better  check  with  the  folks  back  home 
before  they  cast  their  votes  on  S.  3153, 
for  as  certainly  as  the  waters  will  con- 
tinue to  flow  down  the  great  Columbia 
River  so  total  abandonment  of  the  user 
preference  principle  will  flow  from  en- 
actment of  S.  3153. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  will  say 
that  user  preference  has  served  its 
purpose — I  have  heard  expressions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  Senators 
who  say  they  oppose  now  the  customer 
preference  concept — that  It  is  out  of 
step  with  the  New  Frontier,  that  some 
new  principle  is  needed  to  guide  the 
marketing  of  federally  produced  power; 
that  REA's  have  already  been  installed 
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and   are   operating   profitably   and  no 
longer  need  this  assistance  or  protection. 

Madam  President,  I  do  tmI  say  that 
the  standine  preference  to  public  agen- 
cies and  rural  cooperatives  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  power  generated  at  Federal 
plants  does  not  operate  without  some 
inequities. 

I  do  not  say  It  is  a  perfect  solution 
to  the  problem,  but  I  should  be  very 
interested  to  hear  the  arguments  of  any- 
one in  this  body  who  wants  to  tell  me 
that  a  principle  of  Inflexible  regional 
preference  for  the  marketmg  of  Federal 
power  produced  at  facilities  financed  by 
all  of  this  Nation's  taxpayers  is  a  more 
equitable  guideline. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  exhortations 
and  explanations  of  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  or  New  York, 
from  any  of  the  States  of  New  England, 
from  the  great  central  area  of  our  coun- 
try, or  from  any  industrial  area  of  the 
country,  when  they  try  to  describe  the 
equities  Involved,  which  compel  the  tax- 
payers to  provide  Federal  power  to  an 
area  which  then  puts  a  veto  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  anybody  outside  the  area  to 
use  the  power  generated  with  pubUc 
funds. 

I  do  not  beheve  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota,  whose  preference  customers 
as  of  1965  will  be  allocated  247.000  kilo- 
watts of  energy  produced  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  facilities  in  my  State, 
want  to  make  the  argument  for  striking 
down  the  existing  preference  principle. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senators  from 
Iowa — we  have  heard  from  one  of  them — 
whose  preference  customers  will  be  pur- 
chasing 137,000  kilowatts  of  the  power 
generated  in  South  Dakota,  or  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska,  whose  public  agen- 
cies have  allocated  226.000  kilowatts  by 
1965,  really  want  to  vote  for  a  principle 
and  a  concept  which  would  eventually 
exclude  them  from  access  to  the  power 
produced  in  the  two  Dakotas.  I  should 
be  greatly  surprised  if  there  were  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  wanted  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  argxiing  directly 
against  the  user  preference  customer 
principle,  which  means  so  much  to  our 
pubUc  bodies,  our  municipalities,  and, 
above  all.  to  the  great  network  of  the 
REIA  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

Yet  when  we  take  the  frills  from  S. 
3153.  when  we  read  it  carefully,  when  we 
analyze  its  portents  and  its  potentiaU- 
ties.  we  find  that  we  are  in  fact  consider- 
ing the  life  expectancy  of  the  user  pref- 
erence principle.  If  S.  3153  should  be 
passed  without  amendment.  I  doubt  that 
even  Lloyds  of  London  would  sell  an  in- 
surance policy  on  the  life  of  the  prefer- 
ence principle,  for  it  is  likely  that  death 
would  come  before  the  first  premium 
could  be  paid. 

Lest  ray  ix>sition  on  S.  3153  be  mis- 
interpreted as  one  of  total  opposition  to 
some  type  of  special  consideration  for 
those  areas  which  surrender  many  thou- 
sands of  productive  acres  so  that  hydro- 
electric projects  can  become  a  reality,  let 
me  hasten  to  say  that  I  strongly  support 
such  special  consideration  within  rea- 
son. 

I  have  supported  it  for  Hungry  Horse. 
I  have  supported  it  for  Big  Bend.  I 
have  supported  it  for  Niagara  Falls.  I 
have  supported  it  on  other  projects.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  support  it  now. 


within   reason,   for   the   great   Pacific 
Northwest. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota  we 
have  received  some  special  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  electric  energy  out- 
put from  one  of  the  four  great  hydro- 
electric dams  which  span  the  Missouri 
River  in  South  Dakota.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Big  Bend  Reservation 
which  reserves  for  use  in  South  Dakota 
50  percent  of  the  468,000  kilowatt  ca- 
pacity which  will  eventually  be  generated 
at  the  Big  Bend  Dam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  a  consistent  supporter 
of  the  Hungry  Horse  project  in  the 
Northwest  ever  since  we  both  served  in 
the  House  together. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
two  projects  which  have  a  particular 
type  of  onsite  preference  clause. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Three.  Niagara  Falls 
has  also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hungry  Horse  in 
Montana  has  guaranteed  to  it  an  on-site 
or  at-site  capacity  of  200.000  kilowatts 
of  power,  but  because  of  Hungry  Horse 
and  its  reservoir  capability.  800,000  ad- 
ditional kilowatts  of  power  goes  down- 
stream to  feed  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee, 
and  the  other  projects  in  the  lower  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Big  Bend 
has  an  even  l>etter  preference  clause 
than  does  the  Hungry  Horse  because,  as 
I  recall.  It  guarantees  50  percent  of  the 
power  produced  at  the  site.  The  re- 
mainder, of  course,  goes  downstream  or 
upstream  and  depends  on  the  lines  that 
can  be  used. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  Niagara 
Falls,  which  I  did  not  know  about.  He 
has  indicated  that  there  have  been,  at 
least  in  our  part  of  the  country,  two  proj- 
ects which  for  a  number  of  years  have 
had  a  priority,  which,  in  effect,  gives  to 
our  States  a  certain  amount  of  security 
so  far  as  the  power  produced  In  those 
States  is  concerned. 

I  emphasize  the  fact,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  mentioned,  and 
to  thank  him  again  for  the  fine  work 
he  did  in  behalf  of  Hungry  Horse  down 
through  the  years,  and  especially  in  ob- 
taining for  us  the  priority  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  us  in  Montana. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  with  respect  to  both  Montana  and 
South  Dakota  that  while  200.000  kilo- 
watts from  Hungry  Horse  and  about  the 
same  nvunber  of  kilowatts  which  would 
come  out  of  Big  Bend  for  South  Dakota 
represent  a  sizable  percentage  of  the 
power  produced  from  those  particular 
sites,  both  Montana  and  South  Dakota 
have  contributed  other  sites  for  big  hy- 
droelectric projects  from  which  no  reser- 
vations have  been  made,  and  which  are 
available  to  the  whole  general  area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  While  this  reservation 
of  power  authored  by  my  late  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Francis  Case.  is. 


Indeed,  an  exception  to  the  normal  ap- 
plication of  the  preference  principle,  as 
discussed  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
it  is  nevertheless  an  exceedingly  modest 
consideration  to  the  people  of  South  Da- 
kota for  the  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  farm  and  ranch  land  to  be  inun- 
dated by  the  reservoirs  behind  the  Oahe, 
Big  Bend,  Fort  Randall,  and  Gavins 
Point  Dams.  Certainly  this  modest  res- 
ervation, representing  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  ultimate  installed  hydro 
capacity  in  South  Dakota  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  the  gigantic  concession  made 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  S.  3153.  which 
grants  "first  call"  to  that  area  on  all — 
"A-L-L,"  italicized  and  underscored— of 
the  11.518,310  kilowatt  capacity  at  gen- 
erators presently  in  operation  or  under 
construction  and  all  other  Federal  power 
which  may  in  the  future  be  produced  in 
the  northwest  region. 

I  point  out  that  the  proponents  of  S. 
3153  seek  to  justify  this  luiequaled  spe- 
cial consideration  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west on  the  grounds  that  the  power  situ- 
ation in  that  region  is  imique.  The 
"uniqueness"  claimed  is  that  96  percent 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest's  total  power 
supply  Is  hydro-produced  and  60  percent 
of  their  total  capacity  Is  generated  at 
Federal  plants.  Thus  the  proponents 
contend  there  is  always  a  danger  under 
the  normal  operation  of  the  prefexence 
principle  that  portions  of  their  power 
supply  will  be  exported  to  other  regions. 

If  there  is.  in  fact,  any  present 
"uniqueness"  about  the  power  situation 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest — and  I  frankly 
question  the  vaUdity  of  this  claim — ^It  Is 
a  singleness  of  circumstance  soon  to 
vanish.  Already  elaborate  plans  are  be- 
ing laid  for  thermal  generation  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Only  last  week  the 
Senate  adopted  the  Jackson  amendment 
to  the  AEC  authorization,  which  author- 
izes construction  of  an  SOO.OOO-kilowatt- 
capacity  thermal  unit  at  the  Hanford 
production  reactor.  Ne'tt  year  con- 
struction is  scheduled  to  begin  on  a  500.- 
OOO-kllowatt-capacity  steam  generation 
plant  at  Cle  Elum.  Wash. — a  plant,  I 
might  F>oint  out.  which  will  be  fueled  by 
coal  from  bituminous  deposits  in  that 
State.  These  two  faclUties  alone  have  a 
combined  capacity  of  1.3  million  kilo- 
watts of  thermally  generated  electric 
energy,  the  equivalent  of  one-flfth  of 
the  presently  Installed  hydrocapaclty 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

We  have  heard  much  said  by  the 
spokesmen  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
that  each  year  millions  of  dollars  of 
dump  power  from  their  hydrofacllltles 
Is  going  to  waste.  This  is  not  a  unique 
problem;  we  face  the  same  dilemma  in 
the  Missouri  division,  and  we  are  mov- 
ing to  meet  that  problem  through  the 
construction  of  thermal  capacity  and 
various  pooling  arrangements  directed 
at  "firming  up"  our  "dump"  hydropower. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Pacific  North- 
west cannot  take  similar  action.  There 
Is  nothing  prohibiting  the  production 
of  thermal  power  In  that  region.  As  I 
pointed  out.  there  are  bituminous  coal 
deposits  in  that  area,  and  I  am  advised 
that  two  major  natural  gas  fines  now 
traverse  that  region,  drawing  on 
abundant  natural  gas  reserves  In  Can- 
ada.    The  Pacific  Northwest  has  much 
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greater  potential  for  the  production  of 
thermally  generated  power  than  we  have 
in  the  upper  Missouri  basin.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  see  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  niching  to  Congress  with  a  re- 
gional preference  bill  for  eastern  Mon- 
tana. North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
the  neighboring  States. 

It  is  vividly  apparent  that  neither  the 
present  nor  the  future  power  situation 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  in  any  way 
unique,  save  for  the  fact  that  that  re- 
gion is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
cheap  hydropower;  and  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  Chinese  wall 
of  regional  preference  proposed  in  S. 
3153  applies  not  only  to  present  plants 
and  present  customers,  but  to  future 
plants  and  future  customers  as  well.  It 
would  Balkanize  the  power  system  of 
America  into  perpetuity.  S.  3153  would 
indeed  make  the  Pacific  Northwest  situ- 
ation unique — a  uniqueness  which  is 
not  today  apparent  from  the  facts,  a 
uniqueness  which  would  provide  bene- 
fits to  one  area  and  which  are  denied 
to  other  areas  of  America,  unless  the 
proposed  legislation  Is  amended. 

Even  on  the  point  of  some  futxire  loss 
of  power  presently  allocated  to  non- 
preference  users  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  circumstances  confronting 
that  area  seem  to  be  anything  but  criti- 
cal. We  are  told  that  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  Industrial  plant  investment 
have  been  made  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon because  of  the  low-cost  power  avail- 
able there.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  true. 
We  are  further  told  that  unless  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  granted  regional 
protection  for  its  hydropower  that  with 
the  ecmstruction  of  transmission  inter- 
ties  these  plants  stand  in  grave  and  im- 
mediate danger  of  losing  their  present 
cheap  power  allocations  to  preference 
customers  outside  the  region,  with  the 
result  that  these  plants  would  be  forced 
to  close  and  workers  would  be  left  Job- 


less.   I  am  just  as  sure  that  this  is  nQt 
true. 

If  anyone  questions  my  skepticism  o^ 
this  point,  he  has  only  to  refer  to  page 
57  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
hearings  where  Chairman  Anderson  was 
questioning  Mr.  Charles  P.  Luce,  Admilj- 
Istrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  A( 
ministration,  about  the  contraoj 
presently  held  with  the  BPA  by  nonprol- 
erence  customers.  Mr.  Luce  admitted 
that  these  contracts  had  an  average  re- 
maining life  of  from  12  to  15  years  wiiih 
an  option  to  renew — contracts,  mirid 
you,  the  terms  of  which  cannot  be  abro- 
gated without  just  compensation.  Nov, 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  I  am  being 
too  unreasonable  when  I  suggest  thigit 
this  testimony  by  Mr,  Luce  hardly  pn^- 
sents  a  picture  of  urgently  critical  cir- 
cumstances, demanding  that  the  Senate 
rush  headlong  forward  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion which  has  the  practical  effect  i>t 
reserving  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  lit- 
erally millions  of  kilowatts  of  "firtn 
power"  produced  at  Federal  plants  jn 
that  area. 

If  this  is  not  enough  to  convince  0>y 
colleagues  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
not  on  the  verge  of  economic  collapfie, 
let  me  quote  some  further  comments 
from  this  Mr.  Luce,  who  seems  to  Ibe 
grim  about  Life,  short  on  Time,  and  lack- 
ing in  Fortune. 

Referring  again  to  the  industrial 
power  customers.  Chairman  AndersOn 
asked  this  question,  "How  do  you  know 
they  would  be  shut  down  if  you  stopped 
your  2-mlll,  postage-stamp  rate?  Sup- 
pose they  had  to  pay  4  mills?" 

To  which  Mr.  Luce  replied,  "We  knqw 
they  would  be  shut  down  if  that  hap- 
pened." 

Senator  Anderson  reiterated,  "How  <!lo 
you  know?"  i 

Here  Mr.  Luce  emitted  a  most  remark- 
able reply.   He  said : 

They  would  be  shut  down  because  t{be 
Pacific  Northwest  Is  so  far  from  the  laBge 


markets  of  the  United  States  and,  therefore, 
has  such  large  transportation  expense  getting 
raw  materials  to  these  plants  and  the  fin- 
ished prcxluct  back  to  the  market,  that  4- 
mlU  power  Is  prohibitive  for  the  aluminum 
companies. 

Lo  and  behold,  I  think  we  have  found 
a  fugitive  of  the  18th  century  on  the  New 
Frontier.  Perhaps  when  our  forefathers 
broke  across  the  Oregon  Trail  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  region  was,  in 
fact,  far  removed  from  the  major  mar- 
kets of  the  Nation,  but  I  think  that  in 
the  scintillating  sixties  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury the  good  people  of  California, 
which  claims  to  be  fast  on  its  way  to 
becoming  our  Nation's  largest  State, 
might  take  mild  offense  if  they  heard 
their  neighbors  to  the  north  saying  that 
they  are  far  removed  from  the  large 
markets  of  the  United  States.  We  in 
South  Dakota  would  be  eternally  grateful 
if  we  had  markets  adjacent  to  us  that 
were  even  one-tenth  the  size  of  those 
available  in  California.  No;  this  testi- 
mony does  not  bring  tears  to  my  eyes. 

While  the  Senate  is  bestowing  its  sym- 
pathy on  the  tragic  plight  confronting 
the  sad-eyed  and  heavy-hearted  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  it  will  reserve  a  modicum  of  its 
solicitude  for  the  upper  Missouri  basin, 
which  has  given  far  more  of  its  produc- 
tive acres  to  Federal  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects than  has  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
has  received  far  less  in  return.  I  asked 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare  some 
figures  for  me  comparing  the  land  ac- 
quisition figures  for  the  North  Pacific 
division  with  the  land  acquisition  fig- 
ures for  the  Missouri  River  division. 
This  chart  also  includes  total  construc- 
tion costs  for  the  various  hydroelectric 
projects  in  these  two  areas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  chart  may  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Analysis  of  land  cobts  for  hydroelectric  projects  (as  of  June  30,  lOffH) 

NORTU  PACIFIC  DIVISION' 


Name  and  location  of  project 


COMnKTZD  PROJECTS 

▲Ibeni  Falls  Reservoir,  Idaho  >... 
Bonne  ville  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  >. 


Chief  Joseph  Dam,  Wash.>. 


Detroit  Reservoir,  Greg.'  (includ- 
ing Big  ClUD- 
Hills  Creek  Reservoir,  Oreg.< 


Ice  Harbor  lock  and  dam,  Wash- 
ington.* 

Lookout  Point  Reservoir, 
Or^.  (including  Dexter).*        ^ 

McNary  lock  and  dam,  Oregon- 
Washington.' 

The  Dalles,  Oreg.-Wssh.' 


VNCOltrLITED  PSOJXCTS 


Cougar  Reservoir,  Oreg... 

Oreen    Peter-Foster    Reservoir, 


Oreg. 
John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon- 


ingt 

Lower    Monumental 
dam,  Washington. 


lock    and 


Land  area  (acres) 


Private 


13,379 
7,270 

10,029 
4,239 
1,S83 
7,921 
7.107 

25,349 
6,854 

82 

7,  SOS 

37,121 
9,129 


Govern- 
ment 
owned 


5,140 
723 

l,8fi7 

3,039 

1,258 

588 

3,235 

3,548 

183 

1,700 
870 

8,070 

317 


Total 


18, 619 
7,993 

11,886 
7,278 
2,851 
8,509 
10,342 
28,893 
7,037 

1.782 

8,375 

45, 191 
9,446 


Land  costs 


To  Jan.  30, 
1962 


$2,219,391 
4, 664, 707 

667, 721 

1,349,212 

2,317,540 

678.382 

2,317,540 

10, 873, 658 

32,  ICO,  025 

8,300 
3,587,062 

5,061.456 

225,  .WS 


To  com- 
plete 


$300 


3.000 
6,000 


2, 14S,  000 

10, 226, 932 

2,220,400 


Total  ' 


Types  of  land 


Construction  costs 


To  date 


Remaining 


$2,219,391 
4,  664, 707 

667, 721 

1,349.212 

2,317,540 

678.^2 

2,317,540 

10, 876, 658 

32, 165, 0-iH 


8,300 
5,  736, 062 

15,  288. 388 

2, 445, 908 


I'rban,   50  percent;  tillable,  80 

percent. 
Urban,  13   percent;    timl^or,    60 

percept;   tillable.   27  peranit; 

giaziOf:.  10  itercent. 
Graring,  90  percent;  tillaMo,  5 

percd^t;  urban,  5  percent. 
Tirabefj  90  i)ercent;  urban,  10 

percent. 
Timbt'fj  95  percent;  tillable,  5 

percfirtt. 
Grailntl  «)  percent;  tillable,  10 

p<TC<Mt. 
Tiiiibrfj  70  percent;  tillable,  25 

percent;  urban.  5  percent. 
Omziiigi  15  ixTcciit;  lilluhli',  71 

pcrcet^t;  urban,  14  percent. 
Ora7.in|i  85  percent'  tillable,  14 

perceijt;  urban,  1  iwru'nt. 

Timber,  100  percent 

Timber,  90  percvnt:  tillable,  5 
percent :  urban ,  5  percent . 

Grazlngl  81  percent;  tillable,  12 
I)erc<5jt;  urban.  7  percent. 

Grazinfl  7!S  percent;  tillnblc,  24 
percent:  urban,  1  percent. 


$28,632,398 
78, 574, 688 

143,981,522 
61,380,488 
44,006,600 

121.299,318 
fifi,  .533, 012 

275. 3.>,  512 

213.480.496 

37. 990,  600 
4. 962. 700 

62, 605, 044 

8,468,392 


$1,077,628 
1,722.000 


7.  761. 800 
1.271,000 

16,701.100 
62,401.238 

322,106,508 

146,085.700 


ToliU 
project  co5t 


$30,851,789 
83. 239,  395 

144,640.243 
62,729,700 

45.'<no,ono 
123.  7on.(ioo 

87,  H.V,.  5.'>2 
204.  (XX\  000 
246, 916. 521 

64.700.000 
73,100,000 

400,000,000 

157,000,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Land  area  (acres) 

Landoosts 

Types  of  land 

Oonstmctlon  costs 

Total 

Kamc  and  location  of  project 

Private 

Indian 

Oovem- 
meot 
owned 

Total 

To  June 
30,1962 

To 
complete 

Total' 

To  date 

Remaining 

projw* 
cost 

COMPLETED  PKOJECTS 

Fort  Randall  8.  Dak.» 

96,346 

168,016 
304.047 

34.662 

22,468 
242.733 

17. 415 
152,519 

173, 

422.060. 
6,534, 

113,933 

590,085 
463,100 

34,662 

45,066 
410.000 

$5, 835, 775 

2,065,926 
21,388,024 

2,828,897 

721.395 
21.495,460 

$6,238 

$5,842,013 

2,085,926 
21,440,000 

2.876,000 

6,903,000 
24,332,000 

Qrastng,  59  percent;  tillable, 
17  percent;  timlier,  24  per- 
cent. 

Grazing,  91  percent;  timber,  6 
percent;  tillable,  3  percent. 

Grasing,  44  percent;  tillable, 
38  percent;  timber,  17  per- 
cent; urban,  1  percent. 

Grazing,  35  peroetjt;  tillable, 
47  percent;  timber,  18  per- 
cent. 

Grazing,  63  percent;  tillable. 
17  percent;  timber,  20  p«-- 
cent. 

Grazing,  80  percent;  tillable, 
6  percent;  timber,  16  per- 
cent. 

$183,719,«25 

154.117,074 
266,273,076 

44,812,889 

29,400.005 

267,  865, 350 

$4,«8,3e2 

1,870,800 
3,286,924 

561,800 

75,087,095 
52,802,650 

$194,800,000 

158,073,800 
291,000,000 

48,250^189 

lU,  000, 000 
345,000,000 

Fort  Peck,  Mont.*  (including 

2<i  powerplwit). 
Garrison   Reservoir,  N.  Dak. 
and  Mont.' 

Gavins    Point    Reservoir,    8. 

51,976 
47,103 

6, 181,  605 
2,836,550 

Dak.  and  Nebr. 

rSCOMPLrxED  PROJECTS 

Big  Bend  Reservoir,  8.  Dak.. 

Oahe   Reservoir.  N.   Dak.-8. 
Dak..  2  of  7  units  producing 
I)ower. 

20,874 
154, 170 

1,743 
13,097 

'  Exclusive  of  Government  acquisition  costs. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  the 
figures  on  land  acquisition  are.  Indeed, 
InterestinR,  to  say  the  least.  They  show 
that  for  projects  either  completed  or 
under  construction  in  the  North  Pacific 
division,  168,102  acres  of  land  will  ulti- 
mately be  required,  while  for  the  projects 
in  the  upper  Missoiu'i  basin  the  required 
acreage  will  total  1,656,855  acres. 

This  means  that  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana. North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 
have  given  up  nearly  10  times  the  num- 
ber of  productive  acres — acres  which  pro- 
duced crops,  livestock,  timber,  and  local 
tax  base — for  Federal  hydroelectric  dams 
than  have  our  good  friends  from  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho,  yet  no  one 
is  suggesting  that  we  should  have  a 
regional  preference  wall  built  around 
eastern  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  for  the  over  2  milUon  kilo- 
watts of  power  that  will  be  generated  by 
the  Federal  plants  in  our  region. 

I  carmot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is.  indeed,  being 
granted  some  very  siiecial  treatment  and 
some  highly  valuable  rights  by  the 
regional  preference  arrangement  pro- 
posed in  S.  3153.  It  is  being  given  a 
distmct  competitive  advantage  over  all 
other  States  and  all  other  regions  which 
have  Federal  power  production  facilities 
located  within  their  boundaries.  A  com- 
petitive advantage,  I  may  say,  that 
promises  to  pay  real  dividends  from  the 
standpoint  of  future  industrial  and 
economic  development. 

It  is  my  earnest  beUef  that  this  bill 
should  be  recommitted  for  further 
study  and  consideration,  because  the 
claims  made  in  its  support  simply  do  not 
comport  with  the  facts.  But  if  it  is  the 
will  of  this  body  to  adopt  this  bill,  then 
I  am  prepared  to  ask  my  colleagues  that 
they  also  provide  geographic  protection 
for  the  Federal  power  produced  in  my 
area  and  for  all  other  States  and  areas 
in  which  Federal  power-production  facil- 
ities are  situated.  I  have  already  had 
amendments  printed  which  provide  for 
uniform  treatment  respecting  Federal 
power,  and  if  this  measure  is  not  re- 
comipitted  I  intend  to  ofTer  those  amend- 


>  In  power  production. 

ments  and  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  the 
proposed  legislation,  the  so-called  re- 
gional preference  bill.  S.  3153,  is  deeply 
disturbing  to  me.  It  has  major  implica- 
tions for  the  entire  Nation  which  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

Initially,  I  was  inclined  to  regard  this 
bill  as  a  kind  of  back -fence  argument  on 
the  west  coast  between  the  Pacific  North- 
west, where  tremendous  quantities  of 
electric  power  are  generated  cheaply 
at  federally  built  dams,  and  southern 
California,  which  must  rely  on  the  more 
expensive  steam  generation  of  electricity. 
But  much  more,  in  fact,  is  involved,  and 
I  want  to  address  my  comments  to  the 
effects  that  the  principle  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  on  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Behind  this  bill  lies  recent  technolog- 
ical advances  which  now  make  it  possible 
to  transmit  large  blocks  of  electric  power 
economically  over  very  long  distances. 
The  Bormeville  Power  Administrator, 
Mr.  Charles  Luce,  indicated  that  the 
economic  transmission  distance  may  ex- 
tend for  2,000  miles.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, low-cost  hydropower  could 
be  made  available  over  a  substantial  re- 
gion of  the  country,  giving  citizens  some 
direct  benefit  from  the  billions  which 
they  have  paid  for  the  Federal  power  de- 
velopments in  the  Northwest  and  else- 
where. We  ought  to  be  free  to  do  this, 
provided  that  these  benefits  can  be  made 
available  to  all  with  sufQcient  safeguards 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  exclude 
isolated  islands  in  distant  or  sparsely 
settled  areas  that  will  thereby  be  forced 
to  pay  even  higher  electric  rates  or  to 
compete  against  even  greater  odds  than 
now. 

The  bill  turns  its  back  on  this  possi- 
bility. It  is  not  designed  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  low-cost  power,  but  instead 
to  confine  them. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  it  draws  a 
line  around  and  in  some  cases  through 
portions  of  half  a  dozen  States,  reach- 
ing as  far  east  as  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  defines  that  area  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest.     Then  it  provides  that  all 


present  and  future  Federal  power  pro- 
duced in  that  region  shall  belong  to  that 
region  exclusively;  that  it  shall  be  used 
for  present  and  future  private  industry 
as  well  as  for  pubUc  purposes,  and  that 
no  power  can  be  exported  across  the 
region's  border,  even  for  public  pur- 
poses, unless  the  Northwest  permits  it. 
and  then  only  on  a  severely  restricted 
basis. 

On  that  point,  let  me  declare  it  be- 
wildering from  any  national  point  of 
view,  and  certainly  from  a  New  lEng- 
lander's  view,  that  Federal  power  which 
has  been  developed  and  paid  for  by  all 
the  people  could  thus  be  reserved  for 
only  a  privileged  few  and  denied  to  all 
others.  In  my  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  fact  in  all  of  New  England,  there  are 
no  Federal  powerplants.  Many  other 
States  share  with  us  this  "have  not" 
status.  Under  the  precedent  which  this 
legislation  would  set,  no  "have  not" 
States  or  regions  could  ever  get  any  firm 
Federal  power  from  any  of  the  Federal 
plants  located  in  the  "have"  regions, 
even  though  their  tax  dollars  helped 
build  them. 

According  to  data  In  the  hearings, 
half  of  all  the  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velo];)ed  by  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
the  Northwest.  The  bill  would  restrict 
all  that  power  to  an  area  comprising  less 
than  six  States.  That  power  would  be 
locked  up  tight  in  a  Northwest  power 
preserve. 

To  date,  the  Nation's  taxpasrers  have 
invested  $1.7  billion  in  Federal  power  fa- 
cilities in  the  Northwest.  The  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  which  runs 
the  Federal  system  there,  is  operating  in 
the  red  and  is  losing  miUions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Thus,  the  power  is  being  sold 
to  privileged  northwestemers  at  below- 
cost  rates.  No  wonder  they  want  to  keep 
it  to  themselves — all  of  it. 

The  determination  as  to  whac  power 
is  available  for  export,  when  it  may  be 
available,  who  can  have  it,  where  the 
exact  borderlines  of  the  preserve  shall 
be  located,  and  many  other  powers, 
would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior.    The    bill 
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would  give  the  Secretary  virtually  dic- 
tatorial power  over  half  the  Federal 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  Nation,  and 
would  usurp  much  of  the  control  over 
the  Federal  power  policy  which  now 
properly  resides  in  Congress. 

This  is  what  Senate  bill  3153  pro- 
poses. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  which 
markets  the  Federal  power  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  is  not  the  sole  source  of 
power  in  the  region.  More  than  150 
non-Federal  generating  plants  also  serve 
tlie  area,  cmd  provide  about  40  percent 
of  the  region's  total  power  supply.  This 
is  more  than  a  statistic.  It  means  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
does  not  have  a  utility  responsibility  for 
the  area.  It  is  under  no  legal  or  moral 
obligation  to  provide  100  percent  of  the 
region's  needs  for  electric  power  now  and 
Into  the  future.  It  operates  solely  as  a 
Wholesale  supplier  of  large  blocks  of 
power. 

The  role  of  Bonneville  is  thus  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  role  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authori^,  which  has  a  complete 
utility  responsibility  for  its  area,  and  is 
the  sole  source  of  electric  power  for  its 
servlee  area.  In  the  case  of  TVA.  Con- 
gress has  limited  its  service  area  by 
statute  in  much  the  same  way  as  most 
public  utilities  have  limited  and  defined 
service  areas  under  their  franchises.  As 
an  original  proponent  of  an  area  limit 
for  TVA,  I  can  state  that  its  purpose  was 
to  define  the  area  in  which  it  was  to  be 
the  sole  supplier  of  power  so  that  TVA 
could  plan,  budget,  and  build  efficiently 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  power 
within  its  area. 

The  TVA  area  limitation— 16  U.S.C. 
8Sln-4 — clearly  and  expressly  permits 
the  sale  and  transmission  of  blocks  of 
power  to  other  utilities  outside  the  serv- 
ice area.  It  thus  permits  TVA  to  do 
what  the  bin  would  bar  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  the  TVA  area  limita- 
tion is,  in  fact,  a  sound  precedent  for 
the  defeat  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  search  their 
souls  as  they  contemplate  what  such  a 
proposal  as  this  could  do  to  the  Nation. 
In  full  conscience,  we  must  consider  how 
such  a  bill  would  affect  all  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  rise  above  local  inter- 
ests; we  must  look  beyond  the  admin- 
istration's nose  as  it  tries  to  satisfy  con- 
flicting demands  among  Federal  power 
supporters;  we  must  regard  the  pro- 
posed legislation  from  the  viewpoint  of 
all  the  people  of  all  our  50  States,  uid 
we  must  look  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

With  these  obligations  in  mind,  the 
bill  poses  many  questions  which  call  for 
answers  baaed  on  equality.  Justice,  and 
the  general  wdf  are.  The  conflicting  and 
contradictory  nature  of  some  of  these 
questions  reflects  the  confusion  and  con- 
tradictions in  the  bUl  itself. 

First.  Why  should  the  United  States 
set  aside  tax-subsidized  power  that  be- 
longs to  an  the  people  and  reserve  it 
exclusively  for  ]ust  a  few  people? 

Second.  When  it  is  economically  feasi- 
ble to  transmit  electric  energy  2.000 
miles,  why  should  not  the  power  from 
all  Federal  generating  installations  in 


all  sections  (rf  the  coimtry  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  the  people  within  reach? 

Third.  Why  should  Congress  lock  Up 
all  present  and  future  Federal  power  in 
the  Northwest,  permitting  the  Northwest 
to  lure  more  industry  and  payrolls  f  rojn 
other  areas  with  its  below-cost  electr&c 
power? 

Fourth.  Why  should  the  Senate  fftll 
prey  to  the  contention  that  somehow 
and  for  some  reason  the  situation  in  t]|ie 
Northwest  is  unique  and  therefore  de- 
serves a  special  handout?  We  must  befer 
in  mind  that  the  bill  not  only  resertbs 
present  Federal  power  for  present 
Northwest  customers  but  also  applies  to 
all  future  Federal  power  and  all  future 
Northwest  customers.  Nor  are  the  pro- 
visions limited  to  Federal  hydroplants. 
Coal-fired  steamplants  and  maybe  ev^n 
Federal  nuclear  plants  also  would  be  re- 
served in  the  privileged  sanctuary  of  the 
Northwest. 

Fifth.  Why  should  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  have  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  with  regard  to  power 
from  Hungry  Horse  Dam  on  the  basis 
that  "existing  rights,  established  by 
prior  legislation  should  not  be  infrln|)ed 
upon"  when  this  very  bill  itself  infringes 
upon  the  existing  rights  of  customi^rs 
outside  the  fences  which  would  be 
erected  by  this  bill? 

Sixth.  Why  should  Congress  penjiit 
a  Chinese  wall  to  be  erected  around  cme 
region  in  the  Northwest  and  not  permit 
similar  Chinese  walls  around  every  other 
region  in  which  a  Federal  electric  plant 
is  located? 

Seventh.  Why  should  Congress  give 
any  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  diis- 
cretionary  power  of  a  czar  over  half  IJhe 
Federal  hydroelectric  power  in  the 
Nation? 

Eighth.  Why  should  Congress  creiite 
economic  or  marketing  regions  which 
would  ignore  State  borders,  and  ca^ld 
form  superstates  under  the  control  of 
an  executive  department  of  the  Oovetfn- 
ment? 

Ninth.  Could  the  Senate  allow  the 
Northwest  to  have  its  way,  and  then  re- 
ject the  similar  demands  for  regional 
protection,  or  for  exclusive  regiohal 
rights?  "These  demands  are  now  befbre 
us  in  amendments.  They  come  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  from  the  Statti  of 
Arizona,  from  the  Missouri  River  bofin, 
from,  the  northern  California  regioOi  of 
the  Central  Valley  project,  and  unqoles- 
tionably  will  come  from-many  other  Re- 
gions of  origin  of  Federal  power. 

Tenth.  Why  should  the  law  of  pref- 
erence be  abrogated  in  just  one  regijon, 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  purely  local 
special  interests? 

Eleventh.  Why  should  the  Congtfess 
consider  any  biU  that  penalizes  the  gtieat 
majority  of  the  people,  to  give  more 
special  privileges  to  an  already  privi- 
leged few? 

I  submit  that  in  reaching  responsible 
answers  to  these  questions,  we  can  make 
no  finding  with  respect  to  tliis  bill  except 
that  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  na- 
tional welfare. 
The  principle  of  the  bill  is  viciousj 
The  use  of  Federal  money  and  Pedi^ral 
power  would  be  confined  to  certain 
States  and  regions.  States  and  regions, 
like  my  own,  that  do  not  have  and  are^ot 


blessed  with  the  potentiality  for  power 
development,  would  find  themselves  com- 
pletely starved  by  the  creation  of  special 
privilege  facilities  whose  benefits  would 
be  confined  to  more  fortunate  sections  of 
the  country,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  paid  for  by  our  people.  Such  a  situ- 
ation would  be  so  monstrous  that  it 
would  compel  only  one  solution:  Com- 
plete Federal  power  over  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  that 
is  what  this  bill  aims  at.  That  is  why 
it  must  be  defeated. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight.  It 
adjourn  to  meet  at  II  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINOS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  subcommittee  on  the 
nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  be 
a  judge  of  the  U.S.  circuit  court  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  POWER 
PREFERENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral plants  in  that  region  and  to  guaran- 
tee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
after  discussing  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  others 
interested,  I  am  about  to  propound  a 
luianimous-consent  agreement:  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning-hour  business  to- 
morrow, there  go  into  effect  the  follow- 
ing time  limitation:  2  hours  on  each 
amendment — or  1  hour  to  a  side — and 
4  hoiu-s  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  ask  which 
bill  will  be  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Northwest 
power  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  agreement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  to  include  not 
only  amendments,  but  also  motions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yee,  including  mo- 
tions to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th«-e 
objection  to  the  proposed  imanimous- 
consent  agreement?  ITie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  agreement  as  subsequently  re- 
duced to  writing  is  as  follows: 

UNANTMOUS-CONSritT    ACKEEHCENT 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Wednesday. 
August  8.  1962.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  fiirtber  oon- 
slderatlon  of  the  bill  (8.  3153)  to  guarantee 
electric  oonsiuners  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed* 
eral  plants  in  that  region  and  to  g\iarante« 
electric  consumers  In  other  regions  recipro- 
cal priority,  and  for  other  pxirposes.  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  ezoept 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  ahall  be  limited 
to  a  hours,  to  be  equslly  divided  and  ood-> 
troUed  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amandmeat 
or  motion  and  the  majority  leader:  ProvMsd. 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendizMnt  or  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  tbereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  dealg- 
nated  by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  biU  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  Tliat  on  tbe  question  of 
the  final  paaaage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Prorld^d.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
tlmie  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  biU.  aUot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  «^peal. 


THE  YOUTH  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rbcoro  an  editorial 
relating  to  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  The  editorial  was  published  in 
the  Wa&liington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  17,  1962] 
TOUTH  CokPS 

It  IB  a  pity  that  the  bill  to  create  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  warmly  supported  by 
Preeident  Kennedy,  has  been  mired  in  that 
legislative  quicksand,  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  measiire  won  approval  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It  has 
considerable  backing  among  Congressmen, 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  A  great 
many  national  organizations  interested  in 
youth  welfare  and  Job  opportunities  have 
pressed  heartily  for  its  adoption.  We  think 
the  House  ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  de- 
bate It  and  decide  whether  to  put  It  Into 
effect. 

The  proposal  seems  to  us  thoroughly  sen- 
sible and  conBtrucUve.  It  would  eatabllsh 
two  bodies — a  12,000-member  corps  based 
on  the  highly  successful  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  of  New  Deal  days  which  would 
give  youngsters  between  IS  and  2S  years  of 
age  a  chance  to  engage  In  healthful  and  use- 
ful outdoor  work  such  as  reforestation;  and 
a  2SX)00-manber  "Home  Town  Peace  Corpa" 
in  which  yoxmg  people  could  mrk.  on  local 
pubUc  projects  whUe  Uvlng  at  home. 

Here  Is  a  formula  for  dealing  with  dropouts 
and  dellnqtients  which  Is  much  more  likely 
to  be  helpfiU  than  pushing  them  around. 


subjecting  them  to  curfews  and  antiloltering 
ordinances  or  denouncing  them  as  beatniks. 
Surely  it  Is  worth  a  try  on  a  small  scale  as 
the  bUl  proposes.   Let  the  House  act  on  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  will  soon 
receive  action  by  Congress  and  will  be- 
come public  law. 


A  NEW  BASIS  FOR  CONCLUDING  A 
NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
for  the  second  time  m  the  last  8  or  9 
months,  shock  waves  from  Soviet  nuclear 
explosions  are  reverberating  throughout 
the  Arctic  wastes  aft>und  Novaya  Zemlya. 
By  exploding  a  weapon  second  in  magni- 
tude only  to  the  50-megaton  monster  of 
last  October,  the  Russians  have  proved 
once  more  that  their  Interest  lies  to  ter- 
ror and  Intimidation,  rather  than  ia 
technical  progress.  Once  again,  press 
reports  indicate  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship cannot  look  the  Russian  people  in 
the  eye:  as  was  the  case  last  year,  the 
Russian  man-in-the-street  is  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  learn  of  the  re- 
sumption of  Soviet  nuclear  testing.  The 
contrast  between  Soviet  furtlveness  and 
our  own  frank,  yet  reluctant,  decision  to 
resume  testing  this  spring  is  too  obvious 
to  be  dwelt  upon.  According  to  certain 
press  reports,  traces  of  radioactive  fall- 
out from  the  current  Soviet  test  series 
may  show  up  in  U£.  milk  supplies  "in  the 
next  10  to  14  days."  How  much  longer 
will  the  world  be  exposed  to  such  insidi- 
ous and  heedless  experiments,  when  a 
basis  already  exists  for  bringing  them  to 
a  halt  forever?  Clearly,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  time  is  at  hand  for  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to 
live  up  to  their  responsibility  not  only 
to  their  own  national  security,  but  also 
to  the  safety  of  mankind. 

Madam  President,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  clearly  the  overriding 
CMicem  of  all  of  us  in  the  Congress,  all 
in  the  executive  branch,  and  all  in  every 
level  of  the  government  in  this  country. 
We  in  this  Chamber  know  very  well  that 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  American 
people  are  for  the  sake  of  keeping  this 
country  and  the  entire  free  world  mili- 
tarily strong  and  free. 

The  American  j>eople  have  shown  by 
their  willingness  to  shoulder  these  bm:- 
dens  that  they,  too,  completely  under- 
stand the  need  for  this  country  to  be 
strong  when  it  is  faced  by  a  challenge 
which  Is  both  ideological  and  military  In 
nature.  However,  I  sometimes  think 
that  m  our  preoccupation  with  our  own 
defense,  we  tend  to  forget  that  the  weap- 
ons we  rely  upon  for  national  security 
are  at  the  same  time  a  risk  to  our 
clvllization  and  to  our  way  of  life. 

War  by  accident — by  miscalculation — 
will  always  remain  a  definite  possibility 
and  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in 
our  thinking  about  military  problems. 
In  this  country  we  have  taken  many 
unilateral  steps  to  r*iminiKh  the  chances 
that  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation 
will  ever  occur. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  nu- 
clear war  becomes  increasingly  likely  as 
the  number  of  countries  which  inde- 
pendently possess  and  control  nuclear 
weapons  continues  to  grow.    It  is  almost 


axiomatic  that  suspicion,  misimder- 
standing,  miscalculation,  and  plain 
mistakes  will  increase — some  say  geo- 
metrically— as  the  number  of  govern- 
ments which  can  unilaterally  push  a 
button  to  start  a  nuclear  war  increases 
in  number. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  important  rea- 
sons why  I  have  always  supported  our 
Government's  efforts  to  secure  an  ade- 
quately monitored,  nuclear-test-ban 
agreement.  I  have  also  felt  that  if  we 
could  achieve  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing, 
this  would  be  a  very  important  step 
toward  curtailing  the  spread  of  national 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities.  Indeed, 
without  such  an  agreement  the  "nth 
coimtry"  problem  will  never  be  solved. 

It  is  not  the  only  step  that  could  be 
taken.  There  are  others  which  are  Im- 
portant alao.  but  the  nuclear  teat  ban 
has  always  struck  me  as  one  type  of 
agreement  which  would  provide  a  idat- 
f  orm  on  which  to  build  other  arms-oon- 
trol  and  disarmament  agreements.  The 
problems  of  monitoring  a  nuolear-test- 
ban  agreement  are  dUBcult,  but  they  are 
not  so  difficult  as  the  inspection  of  many 
other  kinds  of  conceivable  disarmament 
arrangements. 

The  above  does  not  exhaust  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  test-ban 
agreement.  An  end  to  radioactive  faU- 
out  would  be  desirable,  whatever  one 
thinks  of  the  dangers  to  mankind  rep- 
resented by  fallout.  Clearly,  as  we  move 
on  into  the  nuclear  age.  the  amount  of 
contamination  from  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  will  increase;  and  it  would 
be  desirable,  as  a  general  principle,  to 
keep  to  a  minimum  the  unnecessary  con- 
tributions to  the  reservoir  of  background 
radiation  in  the  human  environment. 

Moreover,  a  beginning  toward  control- 
ling the  nuclear  arms  race  between  tbe 
two  superpowers  could  be  made  through 
a  nuclear  test  ban.  Not  only  the  de- 
velopment of  a  control  system,  but  also 
the  practical  experience  of  a  working 
arms-control  agreement  would  have  a 
catalytic  effect  in  promoting  further 
agreements  of  the  same  type. 

The  President  and  his  principal  ad- 
visers on  national-security  affairs  in  both 
this  admmistration  and  the  last  adminis- 
tration have  believed  that  an  agreemoit 
banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  under 
adequate  safeguards  would  be  in  the 
mterests  of  the  United  States.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated  on  March  2.  1962, 
when  he  announced  the  resumption  of 
TJS.  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosi^ere: 

Our  real  objective  la  to  make  our  own  teets 
unnecessary,  to  prevent  others  from  testing, 
to  prevent  the  nuclear  amas  race  from  mush- 
rooming out  of  control,  to  take  the  first  steps 
toward  general  and  complete  dlsannament. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  additional  countries  la  one 
area  where  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  appear  to  have  a  clear 
common  Interest.  In  fact.  In  this  re- 
spect. Soviet  and  American  languace  Is 
identical  Yet.  at  the  18-Natian  Dla- 
armament  Conference  now  going  on  at 
Geneva,  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
a  nuclear-test-ban  agreement,  which 
would  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  has  not  been  eneouraging.  Tbe 
Soviet  Union  has  opposed  the  location  of 
any    internationally    operated    control 
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po6t8  on  its  territory,  and  it  has  accepted 
the  principle  of  onsi$e  inspection  only  if 
it  invites  the  Inapectifni  team  in  each 
case.  In  other  words,  an  international 
inspection  team  woiild  be  invited  across 
the  Soviet  border  to  tmve  what  amounts 
to  a  cup  of  tea.  Tea  and  sympathy  would 
be  the  only  practical  result  of  such  a  per- 
formance. Obviously,  the  proposal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  acceptable. 

The  U.S.  position  has  been  based  up 
to  now  on  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  draft  treaty  submitted  on 
April  18,  1961,  which  was  slightly  modi- 
fled  in  later  discussions.  This  draft  pro- 
vides that  the  control  posts  in  the  United 
States  and  U.S.8JI.  would  be  operated 
one-third  by  U.S.  nationals,  one-third 
by  Soviet  nationals,  and  one-third  by 
nationals  of  other  coxmtries.  This  draft 
also  provides  for  a  number  of  obligatory 
onsite  inspections  in  cases  where  earth 
tremors  shown  by  seismograph  readings 
raise  suspicions  of  a  nuclear  explosion. 
The  principal  recent  political  devel- 
opment in  this  area  at  the  18-Nation 
Disarmament  Conference  was  the  tabling 
cm  April  16,  1962.  of  a  memorandum  by 
the  8  non-NATO,  non-Warsaw  Pact 
delegations — in  other  words,  the  non- 
alined  powers.  This  memorandum  sug- 
gests that  nationally  operated  seismic 
stations  should  be  the  principal  basis  for 
a  control  system,  working  in  conjunction 
with  an  international  commission  of  sci- 
entists. It  contains  a  statement  con- 
cerning onsite  inspections  which  has 
been  Interpreted  by  the  United  States  as 
making  them  obligatory  and  by  the  So- 
viet Union  as  making  them  invitational. 
The  pertinent  passage  of  the  eight-na- 
tion memorandum  states  that: 

All  parties  to  the  treaty  should  accept  the 
obligation  to  furnish  the  Commission  with 
the  facta  neeeasary  to  establish  the  nature  of 
any  suspicious  and  significant  event. 

And  further : 

Should  the  Commission  find  that  it  was 
unable  to  reach  a  oonclvision  on  the  nature 
of  a  significant  event  •  •  •  the  party  on 
whose  territory  that  event  had  occurred 
should  consult  with  the  Commission  as  to 
what  further  measures  of  clarification,  in- 
cluding verification  in  loco,  would  facilitate 
the  assessment.  The  party  concerned 
would  •  •  •  give  speedy  and  full  coopera- 
tion to  facillUte  the  assessment. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
Soviet  Union  can  interpret  these  words 
in  the  sense  that  the  party  carrying  the 
burden  of  proof  can  impose  a  veto  on 
the  movemente  of  an  international  in- 
spection team — up  to  the  maximum 
number  of  inspections  provided  for  In 
the  treaty.  As  I  have  said  before,  in- 
spection by  invitation  is  a  meanmgless 
social  convention.  Clearly,  no  Senator 
in  this  Chamber  could  accept  it  and  look 
his  constituents  in  the  eye  next  fall,  or 
next  election  year,  or  any  time  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Nevertheless,  certain  new  technical 
developments  indicate  the  feasibility  of 
a  simpler  control  system  than  was  pro- 
posed in  our  draft  treaty  of  April  18, 1961. 
The  first  of  these  key  developments  is  a 
reassessment  indicating  an  Improved 
capability  for  long-range  seismic  detec- 
tion which  will  make  it  possible  to  detect, 
at  long  distances,  earth  tremors  which 
might  have  been  caused  by  nuclear  ex- 
plosions.   From  their  research  and  ex- 


perience, our  technical  experts  have  cq«i- 
cluded  that  a  widely  spaced  network  ofl  a 
smaller  number  of  stations  than  ^e 
originally  proposed  could  detect  earth 
tremors  even  in  the  low  kiloton  yield. 

I  digress  to  note  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's recent  tests  were  monitored  and  re- 
corded by  the  United  States  long  before 
it  was  known  that  there  was  a  40-  or 
50-megaton  explosion  in  the  atmosphere 
within  the  past  few  days.  The  Atoojic 
Energy  Commission  has  informed  the 
world  that  we  were  able  to  detect  earMer 
low  kiloton  yield  explosions  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  explosions  that  were  not  reported 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  So  our  detection 
system  has  again  demonstrated  its  capia- 
bUity. 

The  second  key  technical  development 
is  the  determination  that  the  number  of 
earthquakes  which  might  produce  earfth 
tremors  comparable  to  an  undergrouhd 
nuclear  test  of  a  given  magnitude  has 
been  reduced  severalfold  from  the  previ- 
ous estimate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  previqus 
estimate  was  decidedly  ofT  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  earth  tremors  that  ftre 
anticipated  in  a  particular  area  of  tflie 
Soviet  Union. 

These  developments  are  significant  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  increase  in  t|he 
long-range  detection  capability  makes 
it  possible  to  develop  a  simplified  ahd 
more  economical  system  of  internation- 
ally supervised  but  largely  nationgjily 
manned  stations.  This  system  wailild 
have  a  detection  capability  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  that  originally 
contemplated  for  the  stations  proposed 
in  the  April  18,  1961.  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  treaty  draft.  This  sys- 
tem would  cost  far  less  to  construct  $|nd 
operate,  would  be  simpler  to  manage, 
more  eflficient  in  its  operations,  aaid 
could  be  put  into  effect  in  a  much  shorter 
period  of  time.  Second,  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of .  unidentified  earth  trem- 
ors with  which  a  detection  system  i^ill 
have  to  cope  will  make  it  possible  to 
decrease  the  number  of  onsite  insp^- 
tions  required  for  verifying  that  ihe 
observed  earth  tremors  are  caused  by 
earthquakes. 

Despite  these  welcome  scientific 
advances,  it  would  be  futile  for  the  $o- 
viet  negotiators  to  assert  that  national 
detection  systems  would  sufQce  to  estab- 
lish the  nature  of  each  and  every  i(in- 
identifled  seismic  event.  The  fact  1$ — 
and  I  cannot  emphasize  this  point  too 
strongly — ^that  these  developments  do 
not  provide  a  means  of  determining 
from  seismic  data,  in  all  cases,  that  a 
particular  observed  earth  tremor  is  an 
earthquake  rather  than  an  underground 
explosion.  They  do  not  and  canhot 
eliminate  the  need  for  an  international 
system  of  verification  and  control,  how- 
ever ardently  the  Soviet  spokesB|ien 
might  want  to  draw  the  teeth  of  any 
conceivable  test  ban  treaty. 

With  these  few,  but  essential,  cavetits, 
I  am  personally  gratified  to  learn  that 
new  technical  findings  have  permitted 
us  to  adjust  our  control  proposals  fo(r  a 
nuclear  test  ban  agreement  in  a  direc- 
tion which  might  be  less  expensive,  mpre 
manageable,  more  efficient,  and  wbjich 
also  might  and  should  bring  agreement 
somewhat  nearer.     I  have  long  urked 


that  research  in  this  area  be  pushed 
vigorously.  Now  that  this  research  has 
yielded  certain  definitive  results,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  our  control 
requirements  in  line  with  the  latest 
technological  developments.  For  ex- 
ample, as  automation  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  in  our  civilization,  we 
should  determine  how  inspection  tech- 
niques can  be  improved  tiirough  the 
process  of  using  automated  equipment. 
Scientists,  in  fact,  are  looking  into  the 
application  of  modern  computer  tech- 
niques in  the  interpretation  of  data  pro- 
duced by  seismographs. 

Every  time  that  new  findings  about 
natural  forces  in  the  earth  and  in  space 
are  made,  we  should  immediately  look 
for  a  way  of  applying  these  new  findings 
to  the  problems  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  proper,  when  new 
discoveries  are  made  which  show  that 
the  number  of  unidentified  earth  trem- 
ors would  be  far  less  than  previously 
expected,  that  we  should  trim  our  inspec- 
tion requirements  accordingly.  What 
this  discovery  means  is  that  there  are 
fewer  chances  of  an  underground  nu- 
clear explosion  being  concealed  in  the 
midst  of  naturally  occurring  earth- 
quakes. We  should,  therefore,  be  able 
to  reduce  our  requirements  for  onsite 
inspections  to  verify  the  nature  of  such 
unidentified  events. 

We  can  also  reduce  our  requirements 
for  the  numbers  of  control  posts  to  de- 
tect these  earth  tremors.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  improvements  in  detection  de- 
vices and  because  our  capability  for 
long-range  detection  of  seismic  events  is 
far  superior  to  what  we  once  thought  it 
would  be.  Consequently,  there  can  be 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  control  posts  deemed  necessary  inside 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and. 
indeed,  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

At  his  news  conference  last  Wednes- 
day, President  Kennedy  referred  to  these 
technical  developments  and  described  in 
broad  outline  the  position  we  would  take 
at  Geneva.     He  said: 

We  are  completing  a  careful  review  of  the 
technical  problems  associated  with  an 
effective  test -ban  treaty.  This  review  was 
stimulated  by  Important  new  technical  as- 
sessments. These  assessments  give  promise 
that  we  can  work  toward  an  internationally 
supervised  system  of  detection  and  verifica- 
tion for  underground  testing  which  vrtll  be 
simpler  and  more  economical  than  the  sys- 
tem which  was  contained  in  the  treaty 
which  we  tabled  in  Geneva  in  April  1961. 

The  President  continued : 

I  must  emphasize  that  these  new  assess- 
ments do  not  affect  the  requirement  that  any 
system  must  Include  provision  for  onsite 
Inspection  of  unidentified  underground 
events.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  not  need  as 
many  as  we  have  needed  in  the  past.  But 
we  find  no  Justification  for  the  Soviet  claim 
that  a  test-ban  treaty  can  be  effective  with- 
out onsite  inspection. 

We  have  been  conducting  a  most  careful 
and  intensive  review  of  our  whole  position 
with  the  object  of  bringing  It  squarely  In 
line  with  the  technical  realities.  I  must  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Government, 
too,  will  reexamine  its  position  on  this  mat- 
ter of  inspection.  In  the  past  it  has  ac- 
cepted the  principle,  and  If  it  would  return 
to  this  earlier  position  we,  for  our  ptu-t.  will 
be  able  to  engage  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
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agreement  on  the  number  of  onsite  inspec- 
tions which  is  essential. 

Thus,  the  President  has  challenged  the 
Soviet  Union  to  accept  the  principle  of 
obligatory  onsite  insiiections.  If  it  does 
so,  we  will  then  be  prepared  to  negotiate 
a  simpler,  more  efficient,  and  more  eco- 
nomical control  system  for  a  test-ban 
treaty.  While  not  technically  foolproof, 
such  a  system  would  adequately  serve 
the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned,  it 
cquld  halt  the  dangerous  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  it  would  respect 
in  every  instance  the  national  sover- 
eignty of  the  signatory  rwjwers.  It 
should  be  negotiated  and  signed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Senators  will  note  that  President 
Kennedy  said  that  this  control  system 
would  be  "internationally  sui>ervised." 
This  might  mean,  for  example,  that  an 
international  control  organization  would 
arrange  for  the  communication  of  data, 
specify  calibration  procedures,  supply 
time  signals,  and  set  standards  for  the 
equipment.  It  might  also  help  train  the 
personnel  utilized  at  the  various  sta- 
tions and  provide  additional  personnel 
to  assist  these  stations.  It  would  receive 
data  from  each  of  the  stations  and  co- 
ordinate that  data  with  data  received 
from  other  stations.  Some  of  its  person- 
nel would  be  assigned  to  stations  as  ob- 
servers, and  others  could  make  periodic 
visits  to  the  stations. 

These  are  examples  of  what  we  mean 
by  international  supervision.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  is  really  interested  in 
negotiation,  we  will  consider  other  ideas 
of  international  supervision.  Let  me  as- 
sure the  Members  of  this  body,  however, 
that  if  other  ideas  are  to  be  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  at  Geneva,  there 
.will  be  further  consultation  here  with 
leaders  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
with  all  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Madam  President.  I  have  ii^sisted.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament, that  these  negotiations  be 
frequent  and  continuous.  It  is  my  view 
that  any  change  in  American  policy  on 
the  subject  of  disarmament  must  be 
carefully  discussed  with  Members  of 
Congress,  particularly  those  who  have 
responsibility  in  committee  assignments 
for  atomic  energy,  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  for  foreign  relations. 

Some  people  question  the  idea  of  ad- 
justing our  control  requirements  to  the 
actual  technical  situation.  To  call  such 
adjustments  concessions  Is  a  misnomer. 

I  have  noticed  that  in  any  discus- 
sion of  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks, 
the  comment  in  the  press,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision Indicates  we  are  prepared  to  make 
concessions,  which  is  a  way  of  sajrlng 
that  we  are  prepared  to  retreat  from  our 
former  positions  and  thereby  to  sacrifice 
our  national  security.  Let  me  give  an 
example  of  how  wrong  this  interpretation 
of  our  position  can  be. 

If  a  million  units  of  penicillin  were  first 
thought  necessary  to  cure  pneumonia 
and  new  scientific  discoveries  showed 
that  500,000  units  would  do  the  Job,  we 
would  not  think  of  labeling  this  reduc- 
tion In  the  treatment  a  concession  to 
pneumonia. 

We  would  call  It  a  great  medical  ad- 
vance.   We  would  take  Into  considerm- 


tion  the  new  scientific  data,  the  new 
medical  information  developed  thereby. 
There  are  involved  in  the  matter  of  a 
test  ban  agreement  significant  new  im- 
provements m  detection  and  control,  on 
the  lines  of  the  analogy  I  have  used. 
We  are  adjusting  our  position  to  the 
technical  realities.  If  this  makes  nego- 
tiation of  a  test  ban  treaty  easier,  so 
much  the  better  for  us.  Because  of  new 
improvements  m  the  detection  and  con- 
trol systems — particularly  in  the  field  of 
seismographic  operations  and  facilities — 
we  can  have  a  more  prudent  and  more 
reliable  inspection  system. 

Madam  President,  our  new  test  ban 
proposals  have  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive review  by  the  President  with  his 
top  advisers  in  the  national  security 
area,  including  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Chairman  of  the  AEC,  the  Director 
of  CIA,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Anns  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  The  proposals  were 
concurred  in  by  all  of  these  ofBcials.  The 
alternatives  which  the  President  and  his 
advisers  considered  were  presented  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
to  the  Disarmament  Subconunittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
both  while  they  were  under  considera- 
tion and  before  a  final  decision  was 
made. 

The  committee  and  the  subcommittee 
were  informed  of  the  attitude  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  were  assured  that  no 
major  change  in  the  U.S.  position  will 
be  made,  over  and  above  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  placed  before  the  com- 
mittees, unless  there  is  further  consulta- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  executive 
branch  for  following  this  procedure.  I 
vnsh  also  to  state  that  I  Intend,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee, to  invite  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  to  sit  in  on 
hearings  on  disarmament  subjects  in  the 
future  as  I  did  in  this  present  instance. 
A  number  of  us  have  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  We  should  work  together  so 
that  the  executive  branch  can  obtain  the 
combined  judgment  of  Senators  who  are 
most  directly  concerned.  In  this  way  we 
can  fulfill  our  duty  to  the  Nation  while 
serving  the  interest  of  our  constituents 
and  our  fellow  hiunan  beings  m  every 
oomer  of  the  globe. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  certain  articles  and  edi- 
torials relating  to  the  recent  nuclear  test 
series  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  IU:coRO,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  Tortc  Times,  Aug.  S.  19631 
LEGisuiToms     Back    U.S.    Test-Bah    Plah — 

Apm  i«  ihtration  's  New  Ottem,  to  Moscow 

Satisptes  Jonrr  Atom  nwiT  ik  Congkess 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

V7ASHINCTON,  August  2. — The  administra- 
tion won  general  tupport  today  from  the 
Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee for  Its  new  approach  to  a  test-ban  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Committee  members,  who  in  the  past  have 
represented  the  center  of  opposition  to  any 
concessions  on  terms  for  a  tast  ban.  said 
they  were  satisfied  that  tiie  administration 
did  not  contemplate  any  significant  retreat 


from  the  principles  of  international  controls 
and  inspection. 

[The  first  reaction  In  Moscow  was  cool  to 
President  Kennedy's  offer  to  revlM  the 
U.S.  terms] 

The  administration's  Bp>olEesman  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  was  Ambassador  Arthur  H.  X>ean, 
U.S.  representative  to  the  disarmament  loid 
test -ban  negotiations  In  Geneva, 

MEMBiaS   KXAaSTTRXD 

Air.  Dean  wUl  return  to  Geneva  tomorrow. 
He  wlU  carry  a  promise  by  tbe  United  State* 
to  modify  its  terms  for  a  ban  if  the  Soviet 
Union  would  agree  to  the  priodple  of  inter- 
national Inspection  on  its  territory. 

But  before  he  left  the  administration  saw 
to  It  that  Mr.  Dean,  accompanied  by  State 
Department,  disarmament  agency  and  De- 
fense Department  officials,  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Atomic  Knergj  Oommlttee.  a  po- 
tential source  of  opposition  at  home. 

In  his  90  minutes  of  testimony  behind 
closed  doors,  Mr.  Dean  reassured  and  noti- 
fied the  committee  members  about  the  new 
proposals  to  be  offered  by  the  administration. 

Representative  Cmrr  HoLiraa.B,  of  Califor- 
nia, the  oommlttee  chairman,  aalti  after  the 
meeting  that  the  committee  was  "subetan- 
tially  in  accord  with  what  the  President  aaid 
yesterday." 

The  President  said  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
would  accept  on-the-spot  inspections,  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  offa 
such  modifications  as  a  reduced  number  of 
control  posts  and  inspections  and  a  national 
control  system  which  would  be  interna- 
tionally monitored  or  supervised. 

The  administration  thus  won  the  first  and 
e  critical  round  in  its  new  bargaining  offer, 
which  for  the  moment  it  was  keeping  delib- 
erately conditional  and  vague. 

CESTUaZ  TO  MTDTXAU 

In  modifying  American  proposals,  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  return  to  Geneva 
with  an  offer  that  would  put  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  spot,  particularly  as  it  prepared 
to  renew  atmospheric  testing.  It  was  also 
ma  Icing  a  gesture  to  the  neutralist  bloc.  Which 
has  been  pressing  for  a  compromise. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration  did 
not  want  to  appear  to  go  so  far  as  to  alien- 
ate the  congressional  forces  that  must  ulti- 
mately pass  on  any  treaty. 

In  principle,  the  administration  has  moved 
toward  the  demands  of  the  neutral  nations 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  for  acceptance  of  national 
control  systems  to  monitor  a  test  ban.  But 
it  was  vague  about  what  was  meant  by  inter- 
national supervision  or  monitoring  of  na- 
tional control  stations. 

Both  during  and  after  the  hearings.  Mr. 
Dean  declined  to  be  specific  on  the  nature  of 
the  International  supervision.  He  explained 
to  the  committee  memlsers  that  this  woald 
be  a  point  of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Committee  members,  however,  came  away 
from  the  meeting  reaasured  that  the  admin- 
istration wovild  Insist  upon  some  form  of 
international  supervision  that  would  prevent 
control  stations  in  the  Soviet  Union  from 
vrlthholdlng  or  tampering  with  detection 
information. 

ACCEFTANCX  NOT  EXPECTED 

If  committee  members  were  not  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  apparent  shift  in 
American  position  away  from  demands  for 
internationally  manned  control  stations,  it 
was  largely  because  they  were  convinced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  accept  U.S. 
demands  for  onsite  inspection  to  check  on 
susplcioiis  events  detected  by  the  control 
stations. 

Committee  members  felt  that  all  diacuasion 
about  modlflcitions  and  compromlae  would 
prove  frultleaa. 

The  fedlng  that  th«  new  U.S.  offer 
will  not  lead  to  an  Immediate  break  In 
the  negotiations  is  said  to  be  widely  shared 
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within  the  administration.  Disarmament 
officials  believe  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
retreat  from  Its  opposition  to  International 
Inspections,  at  least  until  it  has  completed 
Its  new  test  series. 

The  only  openly  critical  reaction  to  the 
administration's  new  approach  came  from 
Representative  Csaiq  Hosmxb,  of  California,  a 
ranking  RepuUlcan  on  the  committee. 

In  a  statement  issued  before  the  hearing. 
Mr.  HosMKK  said  "The  deliberate  vagueness" 
of  the  administration  proposala  "hides  from 
the  n.S.  public  JUBt  what  is  in  the  President's 
mind  and  denies  Americans  the  opportunity 
to  determine  Just  how  far  the  administration 
intends  to  go  in  caving  in  and  surrendering 
to  Soviet  demands  for  a  one-sided  treaty 
upon  which  it  could  cheat  and  gain  over- 
Whelming  surprise  nuclear  weapons  superi- 
ority while  the  United  States  and  other  free 
world  nations  bask  in  a  false  feeling  of 
security." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  3.  1962] 
Sovht  RiAcnoN  Cool 

Moscow.  August  2. — The  first  Soviet  re- 
action was  cool  today  to  President  Kennedy's 
expressed  readiness  to  modify  U.S.  terms  for 
agreement  on  banning  nuclear  tests. 

The  acco\int  of  the  President's  news  con- 
ference yesterday  sent  by  the  Washington 
bureau  of  Tass,  the  otBcial  Soviet  press 
agency,  stressed  the  U.S.  continued  in- 
sistence on  onsite  inspection  for  controlling 
observance  of  a  test-ban  treaty. 

The  Tass  report  did  not  mention  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's willingness  to  accept  a  system  of  na- 
tional control  posts  subject  to  international 
supervision.  It  said  the  U.S.  position  still 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  latest 
scientific  achievements  that  permit  detec- 
tion of  underground  nuclear  blasts  by  means 
of  national  detection  systems. 

POSITIONS  CALLED  UNCHANGED 

"Positions  remain  unchanged"  was  the 
headline  lued  tonight  by  Izvestla.  the  Gov- 
ernment newspaper,  over  the  Tass  dispatch. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  insisted  that  na- 
tional means  of  detection  are  adequate  to 
police  a  test  ban.  The  United  States  has 
Insisted  on  a  system  of  on-the-spot  inspec- 
tion to  investigate  unidentified  underground 
explosions.  The  Russians  have  charged  that 
the  United  States  demands  are  a  pretext  for 
spying  on  Soviet  rocket  bases. 

Tass  quoted  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  opening 
statement  in  which  he  said :  "It  may  be  that 
we  shall  not  need  as  many  (onsite  inspec- 
tions) as  we  have  needed  In  the  past.  But 
we  find  no  Justification  for  the  Soviet  claim 
that  a  test-ban  treaty  can  be  effective  with- 
out onsite  inspection." 

EARLIER  INDICATION 

Tne  Soviet  Union  was  not  hopeful  about 
any  United  States  shift  was  indicated  in 
earlier  dispatches  on  a  strategy  meeting  held 
In  Washington  Monday. 

The  Tass  report  on  the  conference  at  which 
President  Kennedy  met  with  Arthur  H. 
Dean,  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Geneva  dis- 
armament conference,  and  other  disarma- 
ment advisers  to  discuss  modifications  in 
U.S.  proposals  was  printed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  press  under  such  headlines  as  "White 
House  maneuvers"  and  "New  Plot." 

Soviet  newspaper  headlines  usually  reflect 
an  editorial  position  in  contrast  to  U.S. 
headlines,  which  usually  give  the  gist  of  an 
article. 


{From  the  Washington   Post,  Aug.  3,   1962] 
New  Bid  fob  a  Test  Ban 

President  Kennedy  has  made  a  strong  new 
bid  tat  a  nuclear  test  ban  in  his  offer  to 
modify  previous  UJ3.  demands  for 
controls  to  guard  against  secret  atomic  ex- 
plosions. In  its  last  unsuccessful  negotia- 
tions the  United  States  had  held  out  for  19 


control  posts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  the 
President  appears  to  be  saying  that,  If  the 
U.S.SJI.  will  accept  the  principle  of  onAite 
inspection,  the  United  States  would  be  wfil- 
ing  to  rely  upon  a  system  of  national  0<>n- 
trol  posts  "internationally  monitored  or  6u- 
pervlsed"  and  to  negotiate  on  the  question 
of  the  number  of  onsite  Inspections  to  be 
permitted. 

While  this  shift  of  ground  should  notsjbly 
enhajice  the  outlook  for  an  agreement,  U  Can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  concession.  Ratlfer, 
It  is  an  adjustment  of  the  U.S.  f>o- 
sltlon,  as  the  President  noted  at  his  n^ws 
conference,  "squarely  in  line  with  the  tejch- 
nlcal  realities."  In  other  words,  the  previ- 
ous offer  made  by  this  country  was  bs^ed 
on  scientific  data  which  seemed  to  Indidate 
that  a  more  elaborate  control  system  woluld 
be  necessary  to  prevent  cheating.  Improved 
scientific  data  now  show  that  fewer  control 
centers  and  onsite  inspections  are  nc;cesaary 
for  this  piirpoee.  The  United  States  wouid 
not  be  negotiating  In  good  faith  If  It  should 
continue  to  demand  more  rigid  and  iar- 
reaching  controls  than  are  actually  needed 
for  reasonable  secxirlty  against  vlolatloa^. 

The  President  wisely  refused  to  spell  out 
how  far  the  administration  would  be  Will- 
ing to  go  In  relying  upon  national  conirol 
posts  and  In  reducing  onsite  inspections. 
These  are  questions  that  must  be  threshed 
out  at  Geneva.  But  he  has  opened  Mp  a 
large  field  for  negotiation  and  demonstrated 
this  country's  urgent  desire  for  a  test-ban 
treaty.  If  any  comparable  flexibility  is  Evi- 
dent on  the  Soviet  side,  a  hopeful  new  |ap- 
proach  can  be  made. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  mini- 
mize the  obstacles  that  remain.  Oolite 
Inspection  continues  to  be  a  vital  eleatent 
in  the  American  policy  and  an  obno*Uous 
idea  to  the  Russians.  With  the  most  elec- 
tive kind  of  seismic  instruments  to  detect 
underground  shocks,  there  would  remain 
strong  possibilities  of  controversy  ^ver 
Whether  a  given  disturbance  might  have  ween 
caused  by  an  earthquake  or  by  an  unoer- 
ground  bomb.  In  the  case  of  such  a  dispute, 
the  country  not  guilty  of  any  infraction  of 
the  ban  would  doubtless  welcome  lnsp>eotors 
to  verify  the  facts.  But  if  a  country  had 
violated  the  proposed  test  ban,  it  would]  be 
i.oath  to  admit  inspectors.  Consequentljt,  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  make  the  movemeints 
of  the  inspectors  upon  an  invitation  frbm, 
or  the  consent  of,  the  country  under  siMpl- 
cion. 

Here  is  the  nub  of  the  chief  nuclear  issue 
to  be  negotiated  at  Geneva.  Will  the  Soviet 
Union  now  return  to  its  previous  offer  of 
three  onsite  inspections  a  year?  No  dojubt 
that  Will  depend  upon  how  eager  Moscow 
Is  for  a  test-ban  treaty.  With  the  United 
States  now  nearer  to  the  views  advaofced 
by  the  neutral  nations,  at  least  the  SoVlet 
Union  Will  be  under  pressure  to  makf  a 
comparable  shift  in  the  interests  of  haltjlng 
the  tests  which  are  contributing  so  mucl)  to 
the  arms  race  and  to  the  anxiety  of  Ithe 
world. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug. 

Disarmament  and  Security 

President  Kennedy  is  holding  top-l^vel 
conferences  with  his  military  and  diplomatic 
advisers  to  review  our  disarmament  poUcy. 
The  aim  is,  If  possible,  to  devise  a  new  strat- 
egy, starting  with  modifications  of  our  stjnd 
on  a  nuclear  test  ban  that  Is  the  key  to 
further  agreements  on  actual  disarmament 
and  even  solution  of  some  cold  war  buroSng 
issues. 

The  President  is  now  weighing  two  mfljor 

decisions.  One  is  whether  to  offer  furtjier 
concessions  to  the  Soviets  on  test  ban  con- 
trols to  break  the  deadlock.  The  othect  is 
Whether  to  end  our  Pacific  tests  before  they 
can  be  completed  because  of  three  roe^et 
failures  in  high-altitude  experiments. 


There  is  tremendous  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
dent from  both  scientists  and  diplomats,  es- 
pecially in  neutralist  quarters,  to  do  both. 
The  recent  scientific  advances  in  detecting 
underground  explosions,  such  as  the  French 
test  in  the  Sahara  and  our  own  tests  in 
Nevada,  have  convinced  even  high  adminis- 
tration officials  that  It  Is  now  possible  to 
simplify  the  International  control  system, 
which  the  Soviets  reject  as  "espionage,"  and 
to  reduce  the  number  of  annual  onsite  in- 
spections. And  the  psychological  disadvan- 
tage of  extending  the  test  j>erlod  beyond  the 
tentative  deadline  first  suggested  by  the 
President  is  cited  as  reason  for  ending  the 
tests    now. 

The  United  States  has  certainly  neither  rea- 
son nor  any  Intention  to  obstruct  or  delay 
a  test-ban  agreement.  Such  an  agreement 
would  be  a  first  step  toward  averting  a 
nuclear  war  which  President  Kennedy  has 
again  characterized  as  "Insane."  For  that 
reason  the  United  States  has  made  contin- 
uous concessions  whenever  scientific  develop- 
ments made  them  possible,  and  It  may  well 
be  able  to  make  more. 

But  all  concessions  must  be  subject  to  one 
overriding  consideration.  That  is  the  secu- 
rity of  both  this  Nation  and  the  free  world. 
Should  the  balance  of  military  and  especial- 
ly nuclear  power  ever  be  tipped  against  us. 
the  Communist  world  might  well  \x  tempted 
to  plunge  Into  an  atomic  Armageddon.  That 
is  why,  with  all  readiness  to  make  further 
concessions,  the  United  States  and  the  West 
generally  must  continue  to  Insist  on  an  in- 
ternational control  system  of  both  a  test  ban 
and  all  disarmament  steps  to  prevent  Soviet 
cheating.  That  is  why  all  concessions  must 
t>e  kept  within  the  bounds  of  scientific  cer- 
titude that  violations  can  and  will  be  de- 
tected and  this  country  will  not  be  put  at  a 
disadvantage. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 

July  29,  1962] 

Detection    Advance    Spurs    Test-Ban    Talk 

(By   Bernard   Gwertzman) 

President  Kennedy  and  his  top  advisers 
wrestled  most  of  last  week  with  an  urgent 
and  thorny  question — should  the  United 
States  reduce  Its  inspection  requirements  for 
a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

At  present,  discussions  about  such  a  ban 
have  reached  an  Impasse  In  Geneva.  The 
Soviet  Union  refuses  any  form  of  interna- 
tional inspection,  and  has  announced  a  new 
series  of  tests  that  probably  will  start  very 
soon. 

Normally,  in  view  of  general  world  ten- 
sions, this  would  not  be  a  time  when  the 

United  States  would  alter  its  long-estab- 
lished test-ban  policy.  Preliminary  findings 
from  a  long-awaited  Defense  Department 
study,  however,  have  developed  new  infor- 
mation. This  has  led  to  the  urgent  round 
of  high-level  discussions  here  and  In  London 
about  a  change  In  the  West's  stand. 
raoM  akpa  repobt 
The  Information  came  to  light  on  July 
7,  when  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (ARPA)  of  the  Defense  Department 
released  a  preliminary  report  on  Project 
Vela,  a  2-year  Intensive  study  of  earthquakes 
and  underground  nuclear  explosions.  The 
report  said: 

Sensitive  seismic  devices  can  be  operated 
in  abandoned  oil  wells  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  with  considerably  more  accuracy 
and  range  than  on  the  land. 

New  methods  may  make  It  easier  to  tell 
the  difference  between  a  small-scale  under- 
ground explosion  (1  klloton  or  lower)  and 
an  earthquake. 

New  "depth  of  focus"  techniques  can  tell 
how  deep  an  explosion  was,  making  it  easier 
to  learn  If  a  seismic  disturbance  was  man- 


made  (usually  less  than  a  mile  deep)  or  an 
earthquake. 

It  may  be  possible  to  detect  a  nuclear 
explosion  from  as  far  as  3,000  miles  away. 
(Last  week,  it  was  learned  that  a  U.S.  eeis- 
mlc  device  detected  a  secret  French  vmder- 
ground  explosion  in  the  Sahara,  6.000  miles 
away.) 

THX    WKST'S    niESENT    POSTTIOK 

The  Pentagon  Bcientists  emphacized  that 
their  findings  were  still  preliminary,  but 
disarmament  officials  immediately  realized 
the  Impact  of  the  report. 

Presently,  the  West  Insists  on  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  that  would  provide  a  network  of 
manned  control  posts  around  the  world. 
Nineteen  such  p>08ts  would  be  on  Soviet  eoU, 
and  16  on  American  territory.  These  posts 
would  hitve  seismic  devices  to  record  any 
earth  disturbances. 

The  West  also  wants  the  right  to  hold  from 
12  to  20  cmsite  inspections  a  year.  Such  in- 
spections would  be  held  if  a  control  post 
could  not  verify  a  particular  explosion  was 
an  earthquake.  Although  once  approving 
this  double-inspection  plan,  the  Russians 
now  reject  it  completely. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  control  posts  would 
not  be  needed  on  Soviet  or  American  terri- 
tory if  devices  in  neutral  countries,  or  in  the 
ocean,  could  detect  them  Just  as  well.  Like- 
wise, If  these  devices  could,  without  a  doubt, 
detect  the  difference  between  an  earthquake 
and  a  nuclear  explosion,  few,  if  any,  onsite 
Inspections  would  be  needed. 

Apparently  taking  the  Pentagon  report  as 
his  cue,  Arthur  H.  Dean,  the  top  U.S.  dele- 
gate at  Geneva,  indicated  on  July  16  that  the 
West  might  drop  Its  control  station  require- 
ment. This  view — obvlouEly  premature — was 
disavowed  by  the  State  Department.  Observ- 
ers noted,  however,  that  the  Department  was 
more  embarrassed  than  angry  by  Mr.  Dean's 
remarks. 

KXNNIDT    COMMENTS 

At  his  press  conference  last  week.  President 
Kennedy  said  Mr.  Dean's  statement  did  not 
reflect  American  policy  at  this  time.  He 
said  top  ofncials  were  studying  the  Vela  data 
and  would  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Kennedy  originally  intended  to  make 
a  decision  by  the  end  of  the  week,  but  he 
and  his  advisers  wanted  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter further  this  week.  A  White  House  an- 
nouncement on  Friday,  after  a  top-level 
meeting,  said  the  President  requested  sup- 
plements: assessments. 

These  reports — presumably  on  diplomatic 
and  milltu-y  matters — will  also  be  discussed 
with  Mr.  Dean,  who  was  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  return  for  these  policy  talks. 

It  was  learned  last  week  that  the  top 
policymakers  on  disarmament  feel  in  no  rush 
to  dispose  of  more  than  3  years  of  scientific 
study  that  has  supported  the  control-station 
policy. 

William  C.  Foster,  the  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  was  called 
before  two  congressional  comm.ittees  last 
week  to  ercplain  the  administration's  view. 

SEES    SOME    MODinCATION 

In  an  interview  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Foster 
said  the  ARPA  report  might  lead  to  some 
modification  of  the  present  "elaborate  sys- 
tem" of  detection.  When  all  the  data  are 
analyzed,  he  said,  the  United  States  would 
present  the  results  to  the  Geneva  conference. 

Improvements  In  detection,  he  added, 
might  allow  somewhat  fewer  onsite  inspec- 
tions,   and    possibly    fewer    control    stations. 

But  be  indicated  that  the  basic  framework 
of  inspection  should  remain. 

This  "conservative"  approach  to  the  Vela 
report  will  disappoint  many  scientists  who 
believe  the  United  States  could  now  pro- 
pose abolifhing  the  control-poet  system  on 
Soviet  territory. 


They  will  argue — as  they  have  In  the  past — 
that  present  Instruments  are  sensitive 
enough  to  detect  possible  explosions  from 
beyond  Soviet  territory.  Thus,  so  long  as 
onsite  inspections  can  be  made  on  floviet 
territory,  the  posts  are  not  necessary. 

The  policymakers  considered  this  ap- 
proach last  week  but  apparently  will  vote 
against  it.  They  reportedly  feel  such  a  plan 
would  be  misunderstood  by  Congress  as  a 
sign  of  "softness"  to  the  Russians,  and  might 
be  a  bad  precedent  at  a  time  when  the  West 
Is  demanding  strict  Inspection  over  all  phases 
of  disarmament. 

Instead,  the  policymakers  seem  to  favor 
a  network  of  fewer  stations,  possibly  includ- 
ing several  unmanned  stations  controlled 
only  by  electronic  subsurface  Instruments, 

Congressional  leaders,  wary  of  any  radical 
shift  in  policy,  have  pressured  the  adminis- 
tration to  remain  firm.  Senator  Htjmphret, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee, called  a  press  conference  after 
talking  with  Mr.  Fdeter  and  said  there  would 
be  no  change  In  the  demand  to  have  onsite 
inspections. 

The  ARPA  report  was  received  with  con- 
siderable interest  in  Great  Britain.  The 
British  generally  have  supported  more  fiex- 
Ible  test-ban  terms  than  the  United  States. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1982] 
Dean  Bids  Soviet  Join  Move  To  Bar  Aoa- 

OENTAL  War— U5.  Delkate  at  OEitzvA  Bats 

STocKi'iLiNa  OF  Arms  Increases  the  Damoer 

Okmxva.  July  19. — The  United  States  urged 
today  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  war  "by  accident,  mis- 
calculation or  failure  of  communications." 

Artbu-  H.  Dean,  of  the  United  States, 
warned  the  17-nation  disarmament  confer- 
ence here  that  the  "danger  of  inadvertent 
war  had  acquired  a  new  dimension  becaiise 
of  the  growth  of  stockpiles  of  modem  weap- 
ons." 

Measures  for  reducing  this  danger,  he  de- 
clared, would  not  be  a  substitute  for  dis- 
a'mament. 

However,  he  added,  "they  would  facilitate 
our  efforts  to  reach  agreement  in  the  general 
disarmament  field  and  would  also  bring  in- 
creased stability  to  the  process  of  initiating 
general  disarmament." 

Mr.  Dean  made  his  appeal  when  the  dele- 
gates came  together  as  a  committee  of  the 
Whole.  They  met  to  discuss  steps  for  fa- 
cilitating negotiations  on  a  treaty  for  gen- 
e.al  and  complete  disarmament  by  reducing 
international  tensions. 

ZORIN   ASSAH^  GERMANS 

Valerian  A.  Zorln  of  the  Soviet  Union  bit- 
terly attacked  the  West  German  Government 

while  he  was  pressing  for  an  accord  seeking 
to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

West  German  militarists,  he  charged,  are 
designating  the  Soviet  Army  as  the  "enemy," 
while  they  are  demanding  nuclear  arms. 

Mr.  Dean  characterized  the  Soviet  attack 
on  Bonn  as  slanderous.  Sir  Michael  Wright 
of  Britain  said  the  accusations  were  un- 
justified and  only  served  to  distract  the  con- 
ference. 

At  the  session's  outset  the  U.S.  delegate 
acciised  the  Soviet  Union  of  "bowdlerizing" 
the  conference  records. 

By  having  insisted  on  "very  substantial 
deletions"  f  om  the  verbatim  account  of  an 
earlier  committee  meeting,  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation had  "completely"  distorted  the  record, 
Mr.  Dean  said. 

DRAFTED  BT  DEAN  AMD  ZOklN 

The  Soviet  delegation  had  had  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  which  staffs  the  confer- 
ence, delete  all  the  statements  in  which  he 
had  warmly  endorsed  a  declaration  condemn- 
ing war  propaganda.  He  and  Mr.  Dean,  as 
the  conference's  cochairmen,  had  d  afted  the 
declaration. 


"The  committee  of  the  whole."  Mr.  Zorln 
said  at  that  time,  "will  be  entitled  to  record 
a  success  when  it  adopts  this  declaration." 


(From  the  New  York  "nmes,  July  18,  1903] 

CONmSIOM  AT  Ormrva 

The  Geneva  disarmament  talks  have  re- 
sumed in  the  usual  atmosphere  of  con- 
fusion. For  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Zorln 
opened  with  minor  change*  in  poaition, 
which  he  termed  an  "act  of  good  will,"  But 
if  good  will  was  intended.  It  was  not  In- 
creased by  the  almost  simultaneous  release 
of  Premier  Kimishchev's  boasts  about  his 
power  to  destroy  u».  If  we  believe  the 
Premier,  he  has  an  antimissile  mieslle  so 
precise  it  could  be  used  as  an  atomic  fly 
swatter  out  in  space,  plus  a  global  rocket 
nothing  can  stop.  To  cap  this  clumsy  exer- 
cise in  rocket-rattling,  the  Soviet  press  dis- 
torted the  pKxltlon  of  the  American  news- 
paper editors  who  interviewed  the  Premier. 
More  candor  In  the  Soviet  press  would  be 
a  more  convincing  sign  of  Kremlin  good  will 
than  anything  Mr.  Zorln  said  at  Geneva. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  its 
meed  to  the  confusion.  Chief  American 
delegate  Arthvur  H.  Dean's  hint  that  this 
country  may  yet  accept  a  system  of  national 
control  poets,  such  as  Moscow  has  propa«ed. 
drew  a  prompt  State  Department  repudia- 
tion. The  entire  Incident  was  bewildering 
and  maladroit.  It  must  raise  serious  ques- 
tion about  how  well  U.8.  policy  was  thought 
through  before  the  discussions. 

The  net  result  for  the  moment  Is  to  leave 
the  impression  that  neither  of  the  world's 
major  nuclear  powers  Is  ready  to  yield  an 
inch  on  the  major  issue  of  how  to  ban 
nuclear  tests.  Continuation  of  these  frocen 
positions  will,  of  course,  doom  the  talks  to 
the  futility  that  has  attended  all  previous 
efforts.  That  will  mean  we  will  continue 
with  endless  rounds  of  testing  and  ever- 
increasing  radioactive  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  will  also  mean  that  the  two 
great  powers  are  holding  the  door  open  for 
others  to  Join  the  atomic  arms  race  until 
nuclear  weapons  eventually  become  as  com- 
mon as  artillery  is  today.  Can  any  sensible 
policymaker  in  Washington  or  Moscow  really 
telleve  that  such  a  course  will  Increase  the 
security  of  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union? 


ATTACK  ON  FBI  CHIEP  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, the  speech  made  yesterday  by 

W.  H.  Perry,  vice  president  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic,  at  the  Western  States' 
Democratic  Conference,  attacking  FBI 
Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  was  reprehen- 
sible. 

I  read  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  that  the  luncheon  speaker.  Mr. 
Ferry,  at  the  Democratic  conference  in 
Seattle  accused  the  respected  Mr.  Hoover 
of  "sententious  poppycock"  in  building  a 
false  legend  of  communism's  strength. 

I  have  known  and  respected  Mr. 
Hoover  for  many  years.  His  work  in 
defense  of  America,  against  organized 

crime  in  our  country,  against  the  Nazis 
in  World  War  II.  and  against  the  Com- 
munists  today   is   a   monument   to  the 

dedication  of  one  maa 

I  am  amazed  that  any  speaker,  at  any 
Democratic  rally,  would  refer  to  J.  Edsar 
Hoover's  work  as  a  "mlschiefmakins 
tapestry  of  legend  and  illusion  if  there 
ever  was  one." 


; 
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I  am  sure  repudiation  of  this  attack 
will  be  forthcoming  shortly  from  Demo- 
cratic national  headquarters.  At  least. 
I  fervently  and  sincerely  hope  it  will. 

Madam  President,  in  connection  with 
these  remarks  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  the  article 
from  the  New  York.  Times  of  August  7, 
written  by  Wallace  Turner,  reporting  on 
this  rather  surprising  statement  made  at 
Seattle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FuKO  OwiciAX.  ATTMacs  FBI  Cbzet  on  Red 

■XBGDros" 

(By  Wfillace  Turner) 

ScAiTxx.  Wash.,  August  6. — Tbe  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  accused 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  today  of  "sententious  poppy- 
cock" in  building  a  false  legend  of  commu- 
nism's strength. 

W.  H.  Fetry.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  the 
fund  oOclal.  referred  to  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  a  lunch- 
eon address  at  the  Western  States'  Demo- 
cratic Conforence. 

He  said  he  was  speaking  of  "a  mischief- 
making  ti4>e8try  of  legend  and  illusion  if 
tliere  ever  was  one."  He  recalled  President 
Kennedy's  speech  at  Tale  University  \irglng 
that  legends  and  myths  about  Oovemment 
and  business  be  avoided. 

"What  is  the  legend  that  haunts  and  crip- 
ples UB  here  (in  considering  communism)?" 
Mr.  Ferry  asked.  "Is  It  that  the  Communists 
are  9  feet  tall,  craftier  than  Satan,  the  most 
expert  managers  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
not  human  beings  like  ourselves  but  a  race 
apart,  determined  to  put  man  and  God  Into 
Jail  forever." 

SOOJTS   AT    OLD    LINK 

Ttoa  legend  "shrinks  in  the  washing,"  Mr. 
Ferry  asserted,  as  he  cited  Communist 
problems  In  Yugoslavia.  China,  and  in  Soviet 
agriciilture.  He  described  Mr.  Hoover  as 
"the  indubitable  mandarin  of  anticommu- 
nlsm  in  the  United  States"  and  "oiu-  official 
spy-swatt«r." 

Mr.  Hoover's  warnings  against  Soviet 
espionage  are  "an  old  line  of  the  FBI  chief," 
be  went  on. 

"Its  success  year  after  year  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  trance  into  which  his  sermons  throw 
Americans,  not  excepting  Congressmen,"  he 
commented. 

Noting  that  "Congress  never  grudges  Mr. 
.Hoover  a  penny,"  tSi.  Ferry  asked  whether 
"in  these  persistent  reports  about  espionage 
and  sabotage,  is  he  dellcatedly  telling  us  that 
he  Isnt  up  to  the  Job.  that  Red  spies  are 
running  loose  despite  his  best  efforts?" 

He  scoffed  at  a  statement  he  attributed  to 
Mr.  Hoover  that  the  Communists  had  an  ad- 
vance guard  In  the  United  States  with  the 
capacity  to  destroy  the  American  freedom. 

"Our  institutions  are  nowhere  nearly  as 
fragile  as  Mr.  Hoover  thinks  they  are,"  he 
said. 


ENBOLI^ED  BILLS  PRESE9ITED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  7,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  : 

S.  1771.  An  act  to  improve  the  usefulness 
of  national  bank  branches  In  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

8.2869.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  afford  addi- 
tional time  during  which  certain  veterans 
blinded  by  reason  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability may  be  afforded  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training; 

S.  2078.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  ot  the  United 


States  to  investigate  the  claims  of  citizehs 
of  the  United  States  who  suffered  propm.y 
damage  in  1951  and  1952  as  the  result  of  tpe 
artl&cial  raising  of  the  water  level  of  Lske 
Ontario; 

S.3109.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  17  {of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  jto 
authorize  hospital  and  medical  care  ijor 
peacetime  veterans  suffering  from  noti- 
compensable  service-connected  disabilities; 
and 

S.  SS2S.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admlnts- 
trator  of  General  Services,  in  connection  with 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  Fed- 
eral oflSce  building,  to  use  the  public  spcice 
under  and  over  10th  Street  SW.,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes^ 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presid^t, 
if  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Seniijte 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (lat 
6  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  ord^r, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  August  8, 
1962,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  ' 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  7, 1962 : 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  ma<n- 
bers  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  jfor 
the  terms  indicated : 

James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois,  for  the  Re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  19^4, 
vice  John  S.  Graham,  resigned. 

John  Gorham  Palfrey,  of  New  York,  fc*  a 
term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1967,  vice 
Loren  Keith  Olson,  term  expired. 


In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  stiiff 
corps  of  the  Navy,  as  indicated,  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admlttil. 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  providbd 
bylaw: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Martin  T.  Macklin 
William  N.  New 

SXTPPLT    COKPS 

Elton  W.  Sutherling 
William  A.  Evans 
Bernhard  H.  Bieri,  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

James  W.  Kelly 

avn.    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Alexander  C.  Husband 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Frank  M.  Kyes 


mm^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

TrESD.w,  August  7, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  BraskaoDlp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

James  5:  16:  The  supplication  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much. 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  fellowship  oiir 
spirits  are  renewed  and  exalted,  grant 
that  in  these  moments,  set  aside  fpr 
prayer,  we  may  find  ourselves  fortifled 
and  sustained  as  we  encounter  grave  and 
critical  days  in  world  affairs. 


May  we  never  become  hysterical  and 
panic  stricken  when  we  think  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  issues  that  are  involved  or 
feel  the  agony  of  suspense  as  we  anx- 
iously wait  for  the  better  and  brighter 
days  of  peace  and  good  will. 

We  humbly  confess  that  we  do  not 
know  what  value  and  relevancy  our 
prayers  may  have  In  the  course  and  issue 
of  events  but  we  are  appropriating  by 
faith  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  ap)os- 
tle  that  "the  supplication  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much." 

Give  us  a  deeper  and  profounder  in- 
sight into  Thy  ways  and  will  and  may  we 
understand  that  the  secret  of  knowing 
that  we  are  being  divinely  guided  is  to  be 
found  in  our  willingness  to  obey  and  fol- 
low Thee. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amer 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

On  August  2,  1962: 

Hil.  6374.  An  act  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Government  Employees  Train- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  payment  of  expenses 
of  attendance  of  Government  employees  at 
certain  meetings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  9520.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite. 

On  August  6,  1962: 

H.R.  2129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Calvin  Taylor; 

H.R.  2187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augus- 
tln  Ramlrez-Trejo; 

H.R.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Sepulveda  Abarca; 

H.R.2664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irena  Ratajczak; 

H.R  3000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Min 
Wong; 

H.R.  3501 .  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Haa- 
mik  Arzoo: 

H.R.  3821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivy 
Gwendolyn  Myers; 

H.R.  4718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
KuEulja; 

H.R.  6833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
tlsek  Tlsler; 

H.R.  6967.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  In- 
corporation of  certain  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8214.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  of  cer- 
tain construction  tools  pictuated  by  explosive 
charges  In  construction  tw:tivity  on  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds: 

H.R.  8992.  An  act  to  amend  administrative 
provisions  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

H.R.  9186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eladlo 
Arls  (also  known  as  Eladlo  Arts  Carvallo); 

H  R.  9522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  who  In- 
curred losses  pursuant  to  the  cancellation 
of  a  permanent  change  of  station  movement; 

H.R.  10069.  An  act  to  amend  section  216 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
prosthetic  research  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; 
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HJt.  10184.  An  act  to  amend  section  130 
(a)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  so  aa  to 
reconstitute  the  Eastern  Judicial  District  of 
Wisconsin  to  Include  Menominee  County, 
Wis.; 

HJt.  10S3S.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Francis 
L.  Qulnn; 

H.R.  10536.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Peat  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  11127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

HJl.  11735.  An  act  authorizing  the  change 
in  name  of  the  Beardstown.  ni..  flood  control 
project,  to  the  Sid  Simpson  flood  control 
project;  and 

H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  formed  by  Terminus  Dam  on  the 
Kaweah  River  in  California  aa  Lake  Kaweah. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  2206.  An  act  to  authorUse  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Prylng- 
pan-Arkan&as  project,  Colorado. 


THE    HENRY    C.    DWORSHAK   DAM 
AND  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tuldress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Idaho  was  shocked  and  grieved 
late  last  month  at  the  sudden  passing  of 
our  senior  Senator  Henry  D.  Dworshak 
who  had  represented  Idaho  in  the  Halls 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  for  nearly  24  years. 

The  people  he  served  so  long  will  miss 
his  concern  and  interest  in  their  prob- 
lems. We  in  the  Idaho  congressional 
delegation  who  worked  with  him  regard 
his  death  as  a  personal  loss. 

Conscientious  in  discharging  his  legis- 
lative responsibilities  to  the  State  and 
the  Nation,  Senator  Dworshak  served  in 
a  manner  which  reflected  great  credit  on 
our  western  area.  There  are  those  who 
would  disagree  with  the  Senator's  politi- 
cal philosophy,  but  few  would  question 
his  dedication,  high  ideals,  and  integrity. 

At  his  death  he  was  the  10th  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  held  important  posts  on  the  Appro- 
priations, Atomic  Energy,  and  Interior 
Committees. 

The  respect  with  which  he  was  held  in 
Washington  as  well  as  Idaho  is  demon- 
strated by  these  statements  of  regret : 

President  John  P.  Kennedy :  "Senator  Henry 
C.  Dworshak  was  a  man  who  served  his  State 
honorably  and  with  dignity  for  almost  a 
quarter  centiu-y.  I  knew  him  to  be  one  of 
the  hardest  working  men  in  all  of  the  Con- 
gress.    I  mourn  his  passing." 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Michael  J. 
Manstixlo:  "Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I  extend  to 
Mrs.  Dworshak  and  her  family  our  deepest 
condolences;  and  we  know  that  the  Senate 


wlU  be  far  poorer  because  of  the  panel  ng  of 
Henry  Dworahak." 

Senate  Republican  Minority  Leader 
BvxaxTT  Dibksem:  "He  was  uncompromis- 
ing toward  evU  wherever  he  found  it.  His 
chuckling  laugh  was  as  hearty  and  as  con- 
tagious as  that  Of  an  Idaho  lumberjack  as 
he  was  coming  out  of  the  timber  after  a 
long  stay  there.  He  had  the  courage  of  a 
crusader  and  the  determination  of  a  mis- 
sionary." 

Senator  Frakk  Chubch:  "Senator  Dwor- 
shak's  long  tenure  in  Washington  is  a  fine 
example  of  public  service  honorably  ren- 
dered. Pew,  indeed,  are  the  men,  through- 
out the  whole  history  of  my  State,  who 
have  dedicated  so  many  years  to  so  faith- 
ful a  discharge  of  the  public  trust." 

Congresswoman  Gxacix  Pfost:  "I  had 
known  Senator  Dworshak  for  many  years. 
While  we  sat  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
political  aisle,  and  we  disagreed  on  many 
poUcies  and  issues,  I  always  had  the  great- 
est respect  for  his  integrity  and  energy  as  a 
legislator  on  the  national  scene." 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie:  "Senator  Dwor- 
shak's  untimely  death  is  a  great  loss  to  aU 
Idaho  and  to  the  Nation.  He  was  Idaho's 
most  distinguished  public  servant  and  his 
loss  win  be  deeply  mourned  throughout  the 
State  and  Nation." 

Republican  Minority  Leader  in  the  House, 
Charlie  Halleck:  "Henry  Dworshak  was  a 
strong,  courageo\is  exponent  of  those  things 
In  which  he  believed.  But  as  firm  as  he  was 
In  his  convictions,  I  never  knew  him  to  be 
anything  but  completely  fair  toward  those 
with  whom  he  differed  on  principle.  And 
above  all,  may  I  say  that  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, did  anyone  ever  question  his  sincerity 
or  his  honesty." 

Robert  McLaughlin:  "He  was  truly  a 
great  American  who  unselfishly  gave  of  his 
energies  for  the  causes  in  which  he  believed." 

Senator  Hubert  HtrMPHRxr:  "Mr.  Dwor- 
shak was  a  voice  of  honest  conservatism  in 
Congress  who  was  known  for  his  frankness 
and  cotu-age.  The  American  poUtical  system 
needs  these  honest  differences  of  opinion." 

Ezra  Taft  Benson:  "The  passing  of  Sena- 
tor Henry  C.  Dworshak  Is  a  truly  great  loss 
to  Idaho,  the  Nation,  and  the  free  world.  He 
was  a  valiant  fighter  for  constitutional 
principles." 

Congressman  J.  EocAa  Chknowkth:  "It 
was  a  distinct  privilege  to  have  Senator 
DwcM-shak  as  a  friend.  He  was  truly  a  great 
American.  He  was  a  man  who  believed  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  ovir  Govern- 
ment and  was  willing  to  fight  for  them.  I 
never  heard  anyone  question  his  sincerity 
or  his  motives." 

Republican  State  Chairman  John  O.  Mc- 
Murray:  "Henry  Dworshak  was  truly  one  of 
the  greatest  Senators  in  Idaho's  history.  He 
was  a  true  patriot  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  bulwark  of  his  party,  and  the  most 
devoted  of  all  public  servants.  His  passing 
will  leave  a  great  void." 

State  Democratic  Chairman  Lloyd  Walker: 
"There  have,  of  course,  been  disagreements 
and  campaigns  in  the  past,  but  at  no  time 
could  or  did  anyone  ever  question  the  love 
and  devotion  which  Senator  Dworshak  so 
clearly  held  for  the  people  of  Idaho.  The 
Republican  Party  has  lost  a  trusted  leader 
and  we  have  all  lost  a  fine  citizen  and 
neighbor." 

Former  Gov.  Leh  Jordan,  of  Boise:  "The 
Senator's  death  Is  an  extremely  tragic  loss 
for  Idaho,  the  West  and  the  Nation.  He  was 
a  public  servant  of  real  stature,  a  dedicated 
man  who  believed  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment. He  was  fearless  in  the  defense  of 
right." 

Madison  County  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Howard  Potter:  "I  have 
not  always  agreed  with  Senator  Dworshak, 
but  I  recognize  him  to  be  a  great  states- 
man, a  sincere  political  leader  and  a  true 
friend   of   all   Idahoana.     Republicans   and 


Democrats  alike  mourn  his  retiring  and  will 
miss  his  devoted  leadership." 

More  than  any  other  achievement  in 
his  political  career,  Senator  Dworshak 
would  probably  be  most  proud  of  his  role 
in  the  area  of  reclamation,  particularly 
his  efforts  on  the  Palisades  project. 

The  Senator  recognized,  as  do  all 
westerners,  that  water  is  the  key  to 
thriving  communities,  prosperous  busi- 
ness centers,  and  productive  farmland. 
Water  has  transformed  overnight  wliat 
previously  had  been  merely  desert  or 
semiarid  lands. 

As  early  as  1941,  Senator  Dworshak, 
who  then  held  the  seat  I  now  hold  in 
the  House,  began  the  long,  hard  steps 
necessary  to  secure  congressional  au- 
thorization for  the  Palisades  project. 

Approval  had  to  be  sought  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
On  December  9,  1941,  approval  was 
forthcoming. 

However,  with  Pearl  Harbor  and  a 
Second  World  War  requiring  all  of  the 
Nation's  efforts  for  defense,  construction 
of  this  vital  project  had  to  be  delayed 
for  several  years. 

When  the  Nation  could  once  again 
concentrate  on  domestic  needs,  it  was 
Congressman  Dworshak,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  secured  the  first  appropriation  of 
$250,000  to  complete  engineering  and 
provide  construction  plans  for  the  Pali- 
sades project  in  1945. 

Again  in  1946  Congressman  Dworshak 
succeeded  in  winning  approval  of  $1,- 
450,000  to  provide  for  the  preliminary 
construction  facilities  at  the  Palisades 
Dam  site. 

The  years  1947  and  1948  found  him 
continuing  this  effort  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Ccmunittee, 
where  he  obtained  $650,410  and  $930,- 
750  for  the  construction  of  powerllne 
and  relocation  of  highways  at  the 
Palisades  Dam. 

A  serious  delay  in  the  construction  of 
the  project  arose  over  the  finding  by 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials  in  early 
1949  that  because  of  plan  changes,  the 
Palisades  project  would  have  to  be  re- 
authorized by  the  Congress. 

At  that  time  Senator  Dworshak  was 
not  serving  in  the  Senate  or  the  House. 
but  upon  his  return  in  late  October  of 
that  year  resumed  his  fight  for  this  des- 
perately needed  water  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  project. 

Within  1  month  from  the  time  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  i^proval  made 
final  action  by  the  Congress  possible. 
Senator  Dworshak  was  able  to  obtain 
favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Senator 
Dworshak  devoted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  his  life  to  Idaho  and  the  Na- 
tion in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  In 
view  of  the  fact  he  was  a  great  proponent 
of  western  reclamation;  and  in  view  of 
the  vital  part  he  played  in  winning  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Palisades 
project  I  beUeve  there  would  be  no  more 
fitting  memorial  or  tribute  to  this  man 
than  for  the  Palisades  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir to  bear  his  name. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  House  to  desig- 
nate the  Palisades  Dam  and  Resenrolr. 
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the  Henry  C.  Dwonbak  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir and  hope  that  early  approval  will 
be  forthcoming  on  the  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  for  this  purpose. 


OXTTLAW  STRIKES  IN  DEFENSE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  will  make 
it  unlawful  for  employers  or  employees 
to  strike  in  any  plant  or  activity  essen- 
tial to  tile  national  defense  of  the 
United  States.  Our  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  airmen  standing  guard 
throughout  the  world  are  not  permitted 
to  strike.  The  least  we  can  do  at  home 
is  to  see  that  they  get  the  weapons  to 
defend  themselves  and  to  defend  our 
country  without  delays,  walkouts,  and 
strikes.  The  American  people  have 
been  shocked  recently  with  strikes  at  our 
nuclear  plants,  submarine  bases,  and 
other  defense  installations  essential  to 
our  national  security. 

The  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
employers  and  employees  at  our  nuclear 
and  other  defense  plants  are  far  superior 
to  the  operating  conditions  of  our  men 
in  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  right  to  take  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  in  defense  of  our 
country,  it  is  also  right  to  require  em- 
ployers and  employees  working  in  essen- 
tial defense  industries  to  remain  on  the 
job.  The  world  situation  is  criticaL  It 
is  urgent  that  Congress  meet  this  threat 
to  our  national  security  at  this  session. 


PUBLICITY  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP 
SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  ARTHUR 
GOLDBERG 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
york? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  addressed  myself  to  the  great 
publicity  accomplishments  of  the  At- 
torney GeneraL  Today,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg,  for  his  great  ac- 
cwnplishments  In  the  field  of  publicity. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  Uie  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  read  about  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, shooting  all  over  the  country,  in- 
teresting hlmiielf  in  one  labor  dispute 
after  another. 

Why.  last  year  he  was  reported  to 
have  made  great  strides  in  settling  the 
MetropoUtan  Opera  strike.  Ihls  was 
hailed  by  opera  lovers  everywliere. 

But  this  week.  I  read  in^  the  papers 
that  BtrikB  Idleness  in  1962  is  60  percent 
above  1961  period.  Perhaps,  if  less  at- 
tention and  effort  was  paid  to  creating 
images  throui^  publicity,  and  ttiis  same 
energy  and  talent  devoted  to  the  Job. 


peiiiaps  Mr.   Ooldbei^.   could   accom- 
plish part  of  his  mission.  i 

I  notice  also  by  the  press  that  Pii^si- 
dent  Kennedy  stated  in  his  press  con- 
ference: 

I  don't  think  there  has  been  an  incv^ase 
In  Btrllces. 

This  was  in  response  to  a  question 
why  he  has  not  sent  up  a  labor  message 
to  Congress. 

It  seems,  that  with  all  the  publicity. 
both  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
President  could  get  together  on  the  f  atts, 
and  then  perhaps  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  might  be  given  si^me 
consideration  and  get  the  country  mpv- 
ing.  forward,  that  is. 


OVERTIME  PAY  FOR   CUSTOM^ 
AGENTS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hojuse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecliion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  flifom 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  debate  is  not  permitted 
on  the  Private  Calendar  I  would  lik^  to 
call  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House  to  several  bills  on  today's  Private 
Calendar  which  would  provide  overtime 
pay  to  customs  agents.  Some  of  these 
bills  go  back  several  years.  Some  of  the 
claimants  are  widows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Departnient 
in  almost  all  cases  is  opposed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  overtime  in  this  manner,  anjd  it 
seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  Clear 
policy  established  by  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  payments  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  objeo^  to 
some  of  the  bills  and  I  understand  j  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson],  will  object  to  otherfi  of 
these  bills,  until  some  policy  in  this  re- 
spect can  be  worked  out  that  is  fair. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  307,  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12,  1934, 1  transmit 
herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress  the  report  of  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1961. 

John  F.  Kennedt. 
The  Whtte  House,  August  7, 1962. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Cbm- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  be  permitted  to  sit  today  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiaRi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftom 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITY— MESSAGE  FROM  i^E 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hi&use 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  {was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  CommiHee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PRIVATE    CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). This  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  W.  JOHNSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9942) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  William  W. 
Johnston. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARA  B.  FRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7615) 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  B.  Pry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARGARET     MacPHERSON,     ANGUS 

MacPHERSON.  RUTH  MacPHERSON. 

AND  MARILYN  MacPHERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1660) 

for  the  rehef  of  Margaret  MacPherson, 

Angus  MacPherson,  Ruth  MacPherson, 

and  Marilyn  MacPherson. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARLETON  R.  McQUOWN.  THOMAS  A. 

PRUETT.  AND  JAMES  E.  ROWLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4950) 
for  the  relief  of  Carleton  R.  McQuo\nn, 
Thomas  A.  Pruett,  and  James  E.  Rowles. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DANIEL  WALTER  MILES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  {HM.  7469) 
for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Walter  Miles. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  omsent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARY  E.  CROURKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3624) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  CRourke. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Cleik  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  6709) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
fain. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THEODORE  ZISSU 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJt.  8550) 
for  the  reUef  of  Theodore  Zissu. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  change  tiie  period 
to  a  colon  and  add  the  following :  "Provided, 
That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  oonstmed 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "■deportation"  insert 
the  word  "solely". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


ARIE  ABRAMOVICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2736)  for 
the  relief  of  Arie  Abramovich. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  biU  be 
I>assed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  win 
have  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  oonsideratlon 
of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  object,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
bill  requires  two  objections.  Is  there 
further  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repniaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorne}'  General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and  war- 
rants of  deportation,  warrant  of  arrest,  and 
bonds,  which  may  have  issued  In  the  case 
of  Arte  AbramoTlch.  Prom  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  nld 
Arle  Abramovich  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  tacts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  Issued. 


ALFRED  C.  ALTUM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6822) 
for  the  relief  of  Alfred  C.  Altum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitations  of  time  prescribed  in  section 
2104  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  claim  for 
musterlng-out  payment  under  chapter  43  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Alfred  C.  Altum. 
former  storekeeper,  third  class,  United  States 
Navy  (service  number  3587345)  within  the 
six-month  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moticm  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMBEST  B.  SILLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8062) 
for  the  relief  of  Combest  B.  Sills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  H.  PETERS 

The  aerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  8549) 
for  the  relief  of  George  H.  Peters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANGELO  A.  RUSSO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10678) 
for  the  relief  of  Angclo  A.  Russo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  sssemblcd.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  har«by  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
to  Angelo  A.  Russo,  of  BuzUngton,  liaiwacbu- 
setts,  the  simi  of  $200.  Such  sum  represents 
reimbursement  to  the  said  Angeto  A.  Russo 
for  paying  out  of  his  own  funds  judgments 
rendered  against  him  in  the  third  district 
court  of  Eastern  Middlesex,  Ifaaaachuaetts. 
as  a  result  of  an  accident  occurring  when 
Angelo  A.  Russo  was  operating  a  Oo/wem- 
ment  vehicle  In  the  course  of  his  duties  as 
an  employee  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serrlcea 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  evan 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARVIN  M.  GREENLEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10111) 
for  the  reUef  of  Marvin  M.  Greenlee. 

Mr.  GROSa  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bin  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  cAJection. 


NORMAN  R.  THARP 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJV.  1410) 
for  the  rehef  of  Norman  R.  Tharp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Dntted  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wor- 
man  R.  Tharp.  Falls  Chiircb.  Vlxglnla.  a 
ciTilian  employee  of  the  Departmrmt  of  the 
Air  Force,  is  hereby  relieved  of  UabUity  to 
the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  $940.80. 
Such  sum  represents  the  aggregate  amount 
of  salary  overpaymenta  received  by  him  from 
the  United  States  for  the  period  beginning 
August  34.  1»58.  and  ending  July  ».  1060.  as 
a  result  of  adminlstratlTe  error  and  without 
f  axilt  on  his  part.  In  the  audit  and  aettle- 
ment  of  the  aooounta  of  any  oHrtUylng  or 
disborsing  oAeer  of  the  United  Staiea,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which 
liabmty  is  relieved  by  thta  Act. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  TEAMSTERS,  CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN,  AND  HELPERS 
OF  AMERICA  LOCAL  863  PENSION 
FTJND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJL  8205) 
to  provide  tax  relief  to  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Chauffeurs. 
Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of  America 
Local  883  pension  fund  and  the  contribu- 
tors thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  Ckrk 
read  the  bill,  as  foOows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  mud  Houae  of 
Itepretentatfve*  ^jof  the  Vntted  States  of 
Amtrlea  fn  Cof^ren  mtaemhled,  Tbat  th* 
Xntsrnatianai    Brotherhood    at    Tmnsten. 
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Chauffeurs,  Warehoutemen,  and  Helpers  of 
America  Local  Union  883  pension  fund,  cre- 
ated January  10, 1966,  and  retroactlyely  effec- 
tive to  September  1.  1964.  as  a  result  of  an 
agreement  between  tbe  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware- 
housemen, and  Helpers  of  America  Local  863 
and  the  A.  9t  P.  Ckmtract  Carriers  Associa- 
tion, which  fund  has  never  been  operated  in 
a  manner  which  would  Jeopardize  the  inter- 
ests of  its  benefldaries,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  met  the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  and  to  be 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  601(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the 
period  beginning  September  1, 1954,  and  end- 
ing December  31,  1966. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  9,  and  page  a,  lines  1  and  3. 
strike  "which  fund  has  never  been  operated 
in  a  manner  which  would  Jeopardize  the 
Interests  of  its  beneficiaries,". 

Page  a,  line  7.  strike  "December  31.  1956  " 
and  insert:  "December  31,  1966,  but  only  if  it 
is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry  or  his  delegate  that  the  trust 
has  not  in  this  period  been  operated  in  a 
fwannor  which  would  Jeopardize  the  interest 
of  its  beneficiaries." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

"Hie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


a  result  of  an  administrative  error  on]  the 
part  of  the  Poet  Office  Department  in  doter- 
Tn<"t"g  the  longevity  increases  to  whicl|  he 
was  entitled.  In  the  audit  and  settles^ent 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dlslMurs- 
ing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  uiall 
be  given  for  any  amount  for  which  llabfUty 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Skc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiorty  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherWlse 
appropriated,  to  Carl  Adams,  of  Mexico,  Mis- 
souri, an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregatje  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  ijrom 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  in  complete  or 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the 
United  States  specified  in  the  first  sectAon: 
Proi>idcd,  That  no  part  of  the  amount j  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  oil  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  ^ame 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  vldlat- 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaQj  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  Upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REXFORD  R.  CHERRYMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10720) 
for  the  relief  of  Rexf ord  R.  Cherryman, 
of  Williamsburg.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  current  appropriations 
available  for  the  payment  of  severance  pay, 
to  Rezford  R.  Cherryman,  who  was  dis- 
charged ftom  the  United  States  Navy  on 
June  30,  1969.  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  (a)  the  amount  of  severance 
pay  which  would  have  been  paid  to  him  upon 
his  discharge  from  the  United  States  Navy 
if  the  computation  of  such  severance  pay 
had  been  based  upon  his  actual  commis- 
sioned service  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
(b)  the  amoimt  of  severance  pay  actually 
paid  to  him. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CARL  ADAMS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11058) 
for  the  relief  of  Carl  Adams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Carl 
Adams,  of  Mexico,  Missouri,  is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amotmt  of  (660.34,  the  amount  by  which 
he  was  overpaid  as  a  regular  clerk  in  the 
postal  aervloe  diirlng  the  periods  from  Oc- 
tober 1,  1963,  to  August  23,  1967,  inclusive, 
and  from  October  4,  1968,  to  AprU  16,  1980, 
Inolttslve.    Such  overpayments  were  made  as 


THOMAS  C.  BARRINGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  ld|96) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  C.  Barringer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Olerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senite  and  Houfe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stated  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Thomas 
C  Barringer,  of  McLean,  Virginia,  is  hi^reby 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  Statefs  for 
excess  salary  payments  received  by  ibim, 
covering  the  period  June  14,  1959,  through 
December  9,  1061,  as  a  result  of  an  adminis- 
trative error  In  the  determination  aH  his 
longevity  step  Increases.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbiu-cing  officer  of  the  United  Stjates, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amouaj  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasufy  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  payj  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Thomas  C.  Barrlngef.  of 
Mcl.«an,  Virginia,  an  amount  equal  tp  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  hlQi,  or 
withheld  from  siuns  otherwise  due  him.  in 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liabil- 
ity to  the  United  States  specified  xn  the  first 
section:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shah  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  ^gent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  service-;  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  jsame 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  perron  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlfctlon 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  na^  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


K.  Lannlng,  of  Spokane,  Washington,  Is  here- 
by relieved  of  UablUty  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  excess  salary  payments  received  by  her, 
covering  the  period  January  12,  1958.  through 
December  9.  1961,  as  a  result  of  an  admin- 
istrative error  in  the  determination  of  her 
longevity  step  Increases.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for 
which  liability  U  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxu-y  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Isabel  K.  Lannlng,  of  Spo- 
kane. Washington,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  her,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  her,  in 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  specified  In  the 
first  section:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  ageed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrpssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ISABEL  K.   LANNING 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl  {H.R.  llil83) 
for  the  relief  of  Isabel  K.  Lanning.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  It^lerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows :  il 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  rlouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stains  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Isabel 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN  k  SCOTT  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2572)  for 
the  relief  of  the  Merritt-Chapman  & 
Scott  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Merritt-Chapman  and  Scott  Corporation,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  sum  of  $192,500.  The 
pajrment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  of  the  said  Merritt- 
Chapman  and  Scott  Corporation  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  dam- 
ages sustained  by  such  corporation  when,  on 
August  5,  1959,  a  federally  owned  aircraft 
assigned  to  the  128th  Fighter  Group  of  the 
Wisconsin  Air  National  Guard,  General 
Mitchell  Field,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
crashed  Into  a  barge  owned  by  the  said  Mer- 
ritt-Chapman and  Scott  Corporation  while 
such  barge  was  anchored  In  Milwaukee  Har- 
bor, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centiun  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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MARY  J.  PAPWROTH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11334) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  J.  Papwroth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  e-tacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  Mary  J.  Papwroth  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  received  congressional 
employee  salary  at  the  rate  of  $9,456.38  per 
annimi  on  the  day  prior  to  her  employment 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (which  employment  ended  Decem- 
ber 4,  1960)  if  the  additional  deposit  due  to 
civil  service  retirement  and  diaablllty  fund 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is 
paid  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Cocn- 
m^lssion  not  later  than  the  ninetieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Notwlthsttijidlng  any  other  provision  of  law. 
annuity  benefits  payable  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4.  strike  "Papwroth"  and  in- 
sert ••Papnorth". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  J.  Pap- 
worth." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  ANT  MRS.  GORDON  C.  BRYANT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10604) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
C.  Bryant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tretwiury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  C.  Bryant,  of  ThomasvlUe, 
Georgia,  jointly,  the  smn  of  $10,000.  as  a 
gratuity  by  reason  of  the  death  of  their  son. 
Bobby  Jack  Bryant,  steelworker  third  class 
(5190447.  United  States  Navy),  on  June  22, 
1961,  as  the  result  of  negligence  of  personnel 
of  the  United  SUtes  Navy  while  he  was 
working  on  a  pipeline  at  Midway  Island: 
Prof  tded.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  cen- 
tum thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  "$40,000"  and  Insert 
'•$5.000*. 

Page  2,  line  1.  strike  nn  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 


HENRY  ARMSTRONG.  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  THE  ESTATE  OP  ELLA 
ARMSTRONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  6940) 
for  the  relief  of  Henry  Armstrong,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  Ella  Arm- 
strong. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  TOLL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  ANDERSON  of 
Illinois  objected  and  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

MARIA  ODELIA  CAMPOS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1450) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Odelia  Campos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (3)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child  Maria  Odelia  CampKis,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Zeferlno  Antonio  and 
Lucy  Maria  Campos,  lawfully  resident  aliens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  tmder  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  order  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Odelia 
Campos." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Jane  R.  Moore.  Prom  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  said 
Mrs.  Jane  R.  Moore  shaU  not  a^ds  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  conunittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  talde. 


MRS.  JANE  R.  MOORE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2659) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jane  R.  Moore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Mrs.  Jane  R.  Moore  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  teeidenoe  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest. 


JOAO    DE    FRETTAS   FERREIRA    DE 
VASCONCEIiOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  OLR.  3125) 
for  the  relief  of  Joao  de  Freitas  Ferreira 
de  Vasconcelos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stutea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and  306 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  Joao  de  Freitas  Ferreira  de 
Vasconcelos,  shall  be  held  and  constdered  to 
be  the  natural -born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  Vasconcelos,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  name  "Mrs. 
Manuel  Vasconcelos"  insert  the  following: 
",  citizens". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  words  "thn 
United  States"  change  the  colon  to  a  period 
and  strike  out  the   renuiinder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAURIZIO  PLACIDI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6653) 
for  the  relief  of  Maurizio  Placidi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Maurizio  Placidi,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural -bom 
alien  child  of  Aurora  Placidi,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States:  Prorided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Inunl- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  ■' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  7.  after  "United  SUtes" 
change  the  colon  to  a  period  and  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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STELLA  ROSA  PAOANO 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJi.  7437) 
for  the  relief  of  Stella  Roea  Merello. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtei>re»entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  for 
the  purpoaes  of  sections  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and 
306  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Stella  Roea  Merello  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  minor  natural-born  alien 
child  of  ICr.  and  Mrs.  Liilgl  Pagano,  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  the  name 
"Stella  Boea  Merello"  and  substitute  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  name  "Stella  Roea  Pagano." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stella  Rosa 
Pagano." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

KAZIMIERZ  KRUFINSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  10796) 
for  the  reUef  of  Kazimierz  Krupinski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section 
aia(a)  (0)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Kazimierz  Krupinski  may  be  issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  Statss  for 
pennanent  residence  if  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  proTlsions  of 
that  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STEPHEN  S.  CHANG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1849i  for 
the  relief  of  Stephen  S.  Chang. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Kouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stapes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlot^allty 
Act.  Stephen  S.  Chang  shall  be  held  an<|  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  rest^ence 
as  of  October  2,  1954,  upon  payment  ctf  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  dj  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  prOlvided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  I  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  ofllOer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  qu^ta  is 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  arflend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  date 
"October  2,  1954"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  language  "the  date  of  tllie  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lovic 
may  be  issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act: 
Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  that  Act.  This  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  under  such 
paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  KWAN  HO  LEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1174)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Kwan  Ho  Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Serwte  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pvupoees  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Doctor  Kwan  Ho  Lee  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  pennanent 
residence  as  of  December  13,  1952. 

Sac.  2.  The  time  Doctor  Kwan  Ho  Lee  has 
reaided  and  has  been  physically  present  in 
the  United  States  since  December  13,  1962, 
■hall  be  bald  and  considered  to  meet  the 
residence  and  physical  presence  reqiiire- 
menta  of  section  316  of  the  Immigration 
and  Mattonallty  Act,  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  tatde. 


SU-FEN  CHEN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (S.   ?2C8) 
for  the  relief  of  Su-Fen  Chen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  potLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  StMa  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thi|t,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Su-Fen  Chen  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  pernianent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  laistruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quc^ta  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  avMilable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  folk^wing; 
"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  wtjrrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Su-Fen  Chen.  Froth  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  th^  Act, 
the  said  Su-Fen  Chen  shall  not  ag(in  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  i>f  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  depotftation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  anjf  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pjassed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  Uld  on 
the  table. 


J 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  LOVIi 

The  Clerk  called   the  bill   (S.  2455) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  LdVic. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ALFREDO  HUA-SINQ 
ANG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2614)  for 
the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua- 
Sing  Ang. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua-Sing 
Ang  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from 
the  appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RENATO  GRANDUC  AND  GRAZIA 
GRANDUC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2769)  for 
the  relief  of  Renato  Granduc  and  Orazia 
Granduc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Renato  Granduc  and  Grazla  Granduc  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  minor  children  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam L.  O'Neal  and  Mary  Granduc  O'Neal. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Prortded,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  said  Renat? 
Granduc  and  Grazla  Granduc  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 
lOANNIS  CONSTANTELIAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  76)  withdrawing  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  loannis  Constantelias. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress, in  a<;cordance  with  section  246(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.A.  12;>6(a) ),  withdraws  the  suspension 
of  deportation  in  the  case  of  loannis  Con- 
stantelias (A-2044661)  which  was  previously 
granted  by  the  Attorney  General  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


MLSS  ANKA  ORAHOVAC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1427) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Anka  Orahovac. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  /inka  Grahovac  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  yiiar  that  such  quota  is  available. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Ann  Super,  formerly 
Anka  Grahovac." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Ann  Super,  formerly  Anka 
Grahovac,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  minor  chUd  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Super,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  p>arentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read :  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Super, 
formerly  Anka  Grahovac." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENNARO  PRUDENTE 

The  Cl(;rk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3619) 
for  the  rcUef  of  Gennaro  Prudente. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(a)(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality  Act,   Gennaro   Prudente   may   be   ad- 


mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  "Prortded,  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAGONA  PASCOPOULOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3719) 
for  the  relief  of  Pagona  Pascopoulos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Pagona  Pascof>oulos  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-bom  minor  alien 
child  of  Peter  Pascopoulos,  a  citizen  ,of  the 
United  States:  Prortded,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  Pagona  Pascopoulos  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALDO  FRANCESCO  CARBONE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4478) 
for  the  relief  of  Aldo  Francesco  Carbone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Aldo  Francesco  Carbone  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act:  Provided  further.  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


POTTOS  SAKELAROPOULOS  KAPLAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4628) 
for  the  relief  of  Fotios  Sakelaropoulos 
Kaplan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
206  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act. 
the  minor  chUd,  Fotios  Sakelaropoulos  Kap- 
lan shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  chUd  of  Mrs.  Helen  Kap- 
lan, a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  of  Fotios  Sakelaro- 
poulos Kaplan  shaU  not,  by  virtxie  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Inunigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FOTINI  CONSTANTINOS  VOGGAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5331) 
for  the  relief  of  Fotini  Constantinos 
Voggas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Fotini  Constantinos  Voggas  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfiilly 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for'  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  upon  pajrment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  aUen  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorlaed 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrant* 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Fotini  Constantinos  Voggws. 
From  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  said  Fotini  Constantinos  Vog- 
gas shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deporta- 
tion by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which 
such  deportation  proceedings  were  com- 
menced or  any  such  warrants  smd  orders 
have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wsis  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYING  MINERAL  INTERESTS 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7364) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
property  in  South  Carolina  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  of  that  property. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahall  ooovey  to 
those  persons  who,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  are  the  record  owners  of  the  stir- 
face  rights  thereof.  aU  of  the  right.  Utlc.  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
real  property  consisting  ot  fifty-three  and 
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tbree-tenihs  aerm  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed In  the  coBTeTanoe  entered  Into  be- 
tween Qua  Loakortl  and  CMa  Loskoekl  aa 
granton  and  l*.  T.  Vaughn  and  Sheron  K. 
Vaughn  aa  grantees,  which  conveyance  la 
recorded  in  the  oOce  of  the  cleric  of  coiirt 
for  Anderaon  County,  South  Carolina,  In  deed 
book  A-0  at  page  267.  Such  conveyance 
shall  be  made  <»ily  If  application  is  made 
therefor  by  a  record  owner  of  the  surface 
rights  wttfala  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  upon  payment  to 
the  United  States  by  such  record  owner  of 
the  fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  being  conveyed  under  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a,  strike  out  all  of  lines  7, 8,  and  9  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
sum  of  $900  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  the  administrative  cost  of  the  convejrance 
plus  the  fair  market  value  of  the  minerals  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HANNA  GHOSN 


The  Clerk  etOled  the  bill  (S.  296)  for 
the  relief  of  Hanna  Ghosn. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  Vlt^ted  States  of 
Atneriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  th«  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Hanna  Ohoen  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  natnral-bom  alien  child  of 
liCrs.  Xioulsa  Aaaaff,  a  United  States  dtiaen: 
Prtnidtd,  That  the  natural  parents  of  Hanna 
Qhoan  shall  not  by  virture  of  such  parentage 
be  aeeorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A88UNTA  BIANCHI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1882)  for 
the  relief  of  Assimta  Blanchl. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tl^at,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  306 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Aasunta  Blanchl,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Iftr.  and  Urs.  Bernard  A.  Lange,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Pnwided,  That  the 
natural  mother  of  Aasunta  Blanchl  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSAN  OUDERA  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  csJled  the  bill  (S.  2751)  for 
the  relief  of  Susan  Gudera,  Heinz  Hugo 
Gudera,  and  Catherine  Oudera. 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I!  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  maly  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlehian 
from  South  Carolina?  | 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


MRS.   JULIANE   C.   RCXaCENTEUlJER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  28075  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Juliana  C.  Rooken- 
feller. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  | 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ^ouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statfs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  i  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Jullane  0.  RoQken- 
feUer  may  be  Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwiae  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  such  [Act: 
Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
Qeneral,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  said  Act.  This  Act  lehall 
apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  tender 
such  paragraph  lEnown  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior  1i0  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tthird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  pa^ed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


YIANNOULA   VASILIOU   TSAMBI|RAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2673)  for 
the  relief  of  Yiannoula  Vasiliou  T$am- 
biras. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stapes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thal|,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A>  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  National!^  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Ylannovila  VasUlou  Tsam- 
blras,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-bom  alien  child  of  Jerry  Slmo^  and 
Helen  Chamber  Slmoe,  citizens  of  the  UJnlted 
States:  Provided.  That  the  natural  pafrents 
of  the  said  Yiannoula  Vasiliou  Tsaoibiras 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parenta||e,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  statu*  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  piissed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  lajd  on 
the  table. 


SIEU-YOEH  TSAI  YANG 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  283^)  for 
the  relief  of  Sieu-Yoeh  Tsai  Yang. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  <:;ierk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hat^se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  wi  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natiatiallty 
Act,  Sieu-Yoeh  Tsai  Yang  shall  be  hel4  &^d 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  adsfiitted 
to  tlie  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  vlaa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  the  status  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provlcttd  for 
in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shtill  in- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 


for    the    first    year    that    sudi    quota    la 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strilce  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the  case 
of  Sieu-Yoeh  Tsai  Yang.  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
snid  Sieu-Yoeh  Tsai  Yang  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  uf>on  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warants 
and  orders  have  issued." 


amendment 


was 


The      committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


BARTOLA  MARIA  S.  LA  MADRID 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  3039)  for 
the  relief  of  Bartola  Maria  S.  La  Madrid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Bartola  Maria  8.  La  Madrid 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  UpKjn  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strllce  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  l~i  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  war- 
rants of  arrest,  and  bond  which  may  have 
Issued  In  the  case  of  Bartola  Maria  S.  La  Ma- 
drid. Frc»n  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  said  Bartola  Maria  S.  La 
Madrid  shall  not  again  be  subject  to  depor- 
tation by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon 
which  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SOON  TAI  LIM 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2125) 
for  the  relief  of  Soon  Tai  Lim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Soon  Tai  Lim  ahall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  nonquota  Inunigrant  and  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  he  la  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
( 27 )  ( A )  and  205  of  the  Inunlgration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Soon  Tai  Lim,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
minor  child  of  Mr.  Shi  Kyun  Lim,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shaU  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  reskd  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   SUN   YEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5317) 
for   the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sun  Yee    (also 
known  as  Mrs.  Tom  Goodyou) . 

There  being  no  objections,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mrs. 
Sun  Yee  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Tom  Goodyou) , 
the  widow  of  a  United  States  citizen,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  the  provisions  of  section 
205  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
this  case. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sun  Yee  (also 
known  as  Mrs.  Tom  Goodyou)  and  her 
Children,  Male  Har  Yee,  Shee  Bell  Yee, 
and  Male  Jean  Yee." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  paige  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "citizen," 
Insert  the  following:  "and  her  children,  Male 
Har  Yee.  Shee  Bell  Yee,  and  Male  Jean  Yee,". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  words 
"this  case"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "their  cases". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sun 
Yee  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Tom  Goodyou) 
and  her  children,  Male  Har  Yee,  Shee 
Bell  Yee.  and  Male  Jean  Yee." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DARIO    TACQUECHEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7582) 
for  the  rehef  of  Dario  Tacquechel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Dario  Tacquechel  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  2,  1953. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KIM  JUNG  IM 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  9589) 
for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jung  Im. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  chUd,  Kim  Jung  Im,  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural -born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Un.  Wllmer  J.  Menslnk, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  naturtd  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  GAMBINO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11914) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Gambino. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
tbe  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Charles  Gambino,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natiutd-born 
alien  child  of  Angelo  Curto  and  Rose  Curto, 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "Angelo  Curto 
and". 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "citizens"  and 
Insert  "a  citizen". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALICE   AMAR  FROEMMING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2844) 
for  the  relief  of  Alice  Amar  Froemming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Alice  Amar  Froemming  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available:  Provided,  That  the  na- 
tural father  of  the  beneficiary  shaU  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FRANCIS  X.  FOLEY  AND  DORIS  W. 
FOLEY,    HIS  WIFE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1859) 
for  the  relief  of  Francis  X.  Foley. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  wittiout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  HELEN  VESELENAK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  8000) 
for  the  rehef  of  Mrs.  Helen  Veselenak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  require- 
ments relating  to  time  in  section  202 (h)  (1) 
(B)  and  202(p)  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act 
that  proof  of  support  be  filed  by  the  depend- 
ent parent  of  an  insured  individual  within 
a  specified  period  after  the  date  of  such  in- 
dividual's death  in  order  to  qualify  for 
parent's  Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
such  individual's  wages  and  self -employment 
Income  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  Mrs.  Helen  Veselenak,  Byas- 
ville,  Ohio,  for  parent's  insurance  benefits 
luider  section  202(h)  of  such  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self -employment  in- 
come of  ber  son  Joseph  Veaelenak.  Junior 
(Social  Security  Account  Number  275-16- 
7991),  If  she  files  such  application,  together 
with  such  proof  of  support,  within  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  tbls  Act. 

With  the  followring  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  3.  after  "requirements"  in- 
sert the  w<M-d8  "relating  to  time". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DWIGHT  W.   CLARAHAN 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  (HJl.  9995) 
for  the  relief  of  Dwight  W.  Clarahan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Dwight  W.  Clarahan,  of  Slgourney,  Iowa, 
the  sum  of  $227.02  In  full  settlement  of  all 
his  claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
difference  between  the  salary  which  he  was 
paid  and  the  salary  to  which  he  was  law- 
fully entitled  as  an  employee  In  the  Slgour- 
ney, Iowa,  post  office,  diu^ng  the  period  from 
AprU  1.  1948.  through  April  1,  1950.  Such 
underpayment  was  the  result  of  adminis- 
trative error,  which  was  not  corrected  within 
the  time  allowed  by  statute  because  of  the 
faUure  of  the  postmaster  at  Slgourney  to 
comply  with  a  memorandum  directing  cor- 
rective action:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centiun  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
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guilty  of  %  tU«l«ine«nar  and  vipoa.  eoorle- 
tlon  thereof  ah«U  be  fined  In  anj  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  tbe  foUowlng  eommitUe  amend- 
ment: 

Page  Z,  line  S.  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  tlxereoT*. 

The  commlUee  ftmendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  e: 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JUDY  JOSEPHINE  ALCANTARA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1463) 
for  the  relief  of  Josephine  Abuan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tbe  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprete ntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That,  fen-  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Joeephlne  Abtum  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  tot  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  Tlsa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien 
as  proTlded  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
cAcer  to  deduct  one  ntunber  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
is  sTallable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Judy  Josephine  Alcantara 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  minor  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Camllo  George  Alcantara,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided^,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
at  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  light, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 


KENYON  B.  ZAHNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  lOBOl) 
for  the  relief  of  Kenyon  B.  Zahner. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ithat 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tjhere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HENRY  £.  KEISER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11552) 
for  the  relief  of  Henry  E.  Keiser.      T 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fherk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoVse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  setitlons 
15  through  20,  inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Sm- 
ployees  Compensation  Act  are  hereby  waived 
In  favor  of  Henry  E.  Keiser  of  Seattle,  l^ash- 
Ington,  and  his  claim  for  compensation  and 
disability  benefits  arising  out  of  iqjurles 
alleged  to  have  been  received  by  him  <>n  or 
about  October  24,  1945,  In  an  autonloblle 
accident.  whUe  in  the  performance  Of  his 
duties  as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  shall  be  acted  upon  under  ttie  re- 
maining provisions  of  such  Act  if  hei  files 
such  claim  with  the  Bureau  of  employees' 
Compensation,  Department  of  Labor,  vjlthln 
the  six-month  period  which  begins  ott  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Protrtdcdi  That 
no  benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  any  period  prior 
to  its  enactment,  except  in  the  case  ol  such 
medical  or  hospitalization  expendltuxes  as 
may  be  deemed  reimbursable.  | 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  "Employees" 
and  Insert  "Employees'  ". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed       "^^  committee  amendment  was  a^eed 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Judy 
Joseidilne  Alcantara." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  ihird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JACQUES  TAWIL 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1678) 
for  the  relief  of  Jacques  Tawil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jacques  Tawll  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  data  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  offlcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  ajqiroprlate  quota  for  tbe  first  year  tbat 
such  quota  is  ayallable. 


SHELBURNE  HARBOR  SHIP  &  MA- 
RINE CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  DiC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11773) 
few:  the  relief  of  the  Shelburne  Hftrbor 
Ship  ft  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Inb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ifouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  the 
Shelburne  Harbor  Ship  and  Marine  {Con- 
struction Company,  Incorporated  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "compahy"). 
of  Shelburne.  Vermont,  is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
the  principal  amount  of  $19,793.76,  together 
with  all  accrued  Interest  thereon.  Sm^h  li- 
ability ctf  the  company  arose  from  an  0rder 
of  March  10.  1068,  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  with  respect  to  profits  of  the  coi^any 
from  a  contract  between  the  compantt  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrt|s5ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  ^hird 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEMPHTTJi  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  fvirther  call 
of  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HENRY  ARMSTRONG,  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OP  THE  ESTATE  OP  ELLA 
ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  (H.R.  6940) 
for  the  relief  of  Henry  Armstrong,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  EUa  Arm- 
strong, be  restored  to  the  Private 
Calendar  on  its  next  call. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  been 
endeavoring  to  report  out  the  annual 
supply  bills  at  the  ratj  of  one  a  week. 

However,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
report  out  two  bills  this  coming  week. 
The  military  constmctlon  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  has  already 
been  scheduled  for  floor  action  on  Tues- 
day, August  14.  In  order  to  report  out 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  in 
the  same  week  we  would  like  permission 
to  consider  it  on  the  floor  on  Thursday. 
August  16.  It  will  be  reported  by  the  full 
committee  on  Tuesday,  the  14th.  So, 
instead  of  waiting  3  days,  we  would  like 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor  with  2  days'  notice. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mpus  consent  that  it  be  In  order  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  report 
to  the  House  the  public  works  bill  which 
will  be  reported  by  the  full  committee 
on  Tuesday.  August  14.  and  to  bring  it 
to  the  floor  on  Thursday,  August  16,  in 
order  to  get  two  bills  passed  next  week 
instead  of  one. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  order 
to  consider  it  on  Thursday  of  that  week? 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  order  to  consider 
it  on  Thursday  of  that  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  trust  that  all  of 
the  information  that  the  committee  has 
with  respect  to  this  bill  will  be  available 
as  promptly  as  possible  so  that  in  view 
of  the  shortness  of  time  Members  may 
do  their  best  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  the  hearings  are 
now  available,  and  on  Tuesday.  August 
14.  the  bill  itself,  as  well  as  the  report, 
will  be  available  to  any  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 

my  reservation. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNIFORM  LIMITED  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  11019)  to  provide  that  the  Uni- 
form Limited  Partnership  Act  shall  ap- 
ply in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  limited 
partnershlpMi  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  make  uniform  the  law  with  respect 
thereto,  shall  be  in  effect  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

LIICITZD  PAKTNEBSHIP  DEFINED 

Section  1.  A  limited  partnership  is  a 
partnership  formed  by  two  or  more  persons 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2.  having  as 
members  one  or  more  general  partners  and 
one  or  more  limited  partners.  The  limited 
partners  as  such  shall  not  be  bound  by  the 
obligations  of  the  partnership. 

I  rORMATlON 

Sac.  3.  (1)  Two  or  more  persons  desiring  to 
form  a  limited  partnership  shall — 

(a)  sign  and  swear  to  a  certificate,  which 
shall  state — 

I.  tne  name  of  tne  partnersnip, 

II.  the  character  of  the  business, 

III.  the  ligation  of  the  principal  place  of 
business, 

IV.  the  name  and  p'ace  of  residence  of 
each  memb-jr;  general  and  liinlte<l  partners 
being  re6pe«:tlvely  designated, 

V.  the  term  for  which  the  partnership  is 
to  exist, 

VI.  the  amount  of  cash  and  a  description 
of  and  the  agreed  value  of  the  other  property 
contributed  by  each  limited  partner, 

VII.  the  additional  contributions,  if  any, 
agreed  to  be  made  by  each  limited  partner 
and  the  times  at  which  or  events  on  the 
happening  of  which  they  shall  be  made, 

VIII.  the  time.  If  agreed  upon,  when  the 
contribution  of  each  limited  partner  Is  to 
be  returned 

DC.  the  share  of  the  profits  or  the  other 
compensation  by  way  of  Income  which  each 
limited  partner  shall  receive  by  reason  of 
his  contribution, 

X.  the  right,  If  given,  of  a  limited  partner 
to  substitute  an  assignee  as  contributor  in 
his  place,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  substitution, 

XI.  the  right,  if  given,  of  the  partners  to 
admit  additional  limited  partners. 

XII.  the  right,  if  given,  of  one  or  more  of 
the  limited  partners  to  priority  over  other 
Umlted  parjiers.  as  to  contributions  or  as 
to  compensation  by  way  of  income,  and  the 
nature  of  such  priority. 

Xin.  the  right.  If  given,  of  the  remaining 
general  partner  or  partners  to  continue  the 
business  on  the  death,  retirement,  or  in- 
sanity of  a  general  partner,  and 

Xrv.  the  right,  if  given,  of  a  limited  part- 
ner to  demand  and  receive  property  other 
than  cash  In  return  for  his  contribution; 

(b>  file  for  record  the  certificate  In  the 
Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Ck>lumbla. 

(2)  A  limited  partnership  Is  formed  If 
there  has  been  substantial  compliance  In 
good  faith  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1). 


BTTSINESS    WHICH    MAT   BE    CAaXIED    ON 

Sec.  3.  A  limited  partnership  may  carry 
on  any  business  which  a  partnership  with- 
out limited  partners  may  carry  on. 

CHASACTKB     or     LXaCTTZD     PAKTmCX's     COMTUBT7- 
TION 

Sec.  4.  The  contributions  of  a  limited  part- 
ner may  be  cash  or  other  property,  but  not 
services. 

A    NAME    NOT   TO   CONTAIN   StntNAME  OF  LIMITED 
partner;    EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (1)  The  surname  of  a  limited  part- 
ner shall  not  appear  In  the  partnership 
name,  unless — 

(a)  It  Is  also  the  surname  of  a  general 
partner,  or 

(b)  prior  to  the  time  when  the  limited 
partner  became  such  the  business  had  been 
carried  on  under  a  name  In  which  his  sur- 
name appeared. 

(2)  A  limited  partner  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  a  partnership  name  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  Is  liable  as  a 
general  partner  to  partnership  creditors  who 
extend  credit  to  the  pcu-tnership  without  ac- 
tual knowledge  that  he  Is  not  a  general 
partner. 

LXABILITT    FOR    FALSE    STATEMENTS    DT    CSXTIFI- 
CATE 

Sec.  6.  If  the  certificate  contains  a  false 
statement,  one  who  suffers  loss  by  reliance 
on  such  statement  may  hold  liable  any  party 
to  the  certificate  who  knew  the  statement  to 
be  false — 

(a)  at  the  time  he  signed  the  certificate,  or 

(b)  subsequently,  but  within  a  sufficient 
time  before  the  statement  was  relied  upon 
to  enable  him  to  cancel  or  amend  the  certifi- 
cate, or  to  file  a  petition  for  Its  canceUation 
or  amendment  as  provided  In  section  25(3). 

LIMITED     PASTNEX     NOT     LIABLE     TO    CaKOITOKS 

Sec.  7.  A  limited  partner  shall  not  become 
liable  as  a  general  partner  unless,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  powers 
as  a  limited  p>artner,  he  takes  part  m  the  con- 
trol of    the    business. 

ADMISSION    OF    ADDITIONAL    LIMITED    PAXTNEBS 

Sec.  8.  After  the  formation  of  a  limited 
partnership,  additional  limited  partners  may 
be  admitted  upon  filing  an  amendment  to 
the  original  certificate  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  25. 

RIGHTS,  powers,  AND  LIABTLITIXS  OF  A  GENERAL 
PARTNER 

Sec.  9.  (1)  A  general  partner  shall  have  all 
the  rights  and  powers  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  restrictions  and  liabilities  of  a  partner 
in  a  partnership  without  limited  partners, 
except  that  without  the  written  consent  or 
ratification  of  the  spedflc  act  by  all  the  lim- 
ited partners,  a  general  partner  or  all  of  the 
general  partners  have  no  authority  to — 

(a)  do  any  act  In  contravention  of  the 
certificate. 

(b)  do  any  act  which  would  make  it  Im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  partnership, 

(c)  confess  a  Judgment  against  the  part- 
nership, 

(d)  possess  partnership  property,  or  as- 
sign their  rights  in  specific  partnership  prop- 
erty, for  other  than  a  partnership  purpose, 

(e)  admit  a  person  as  a  general  partner. 

(f)  admit  a  person  as  a  limited  partner, 
unless  the  right  so  to  do  Is  given  In  the 
certificate, 

(g)  continue  the  business  with  partnership 
property  on  the  death,  retirement,  or  ta- 
sanity  of  a  general  partner,  unless  the  right 
so  to  do  is  given  in  the  certificate. 

aiCHTS    OF    A    LIMITED    PASTNXR 

Sec.  10.  (1)   A  limited  partner  shaU  have 
the  same  rights  as  a  general  partner  to — 
(a)   have  the  partnership  books  kept  at 

a  principal  place  of  business  of  the  partner- 


ship, and  at  all  times  to  Inspect  and  copy 
any  of  them, 

(b)  have  on  demand  true  and  full  Infor- 
mation of  all  things  affecting  the  partner- 
ship, and  a  formal  account  of  partnership 
affairs  whenever  clrcximstances  render  It  Just 
and  reasonable,  and 

(c)  have  dissolution  and  winding  up  by 
decree  of  court. 

<2)  A  limited  partner  shaU  have  the  right 
to  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  or  other 
compensation  by  way  of  Income,  and  to  the 
return  of  his  contribution  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 15  and  16. 

STATUS      or      PEHSON      ERBONEOI7SLT      BELJSWING 
HIMSELF  A  LIMITKD  PAXTNE8 

Sec.  11.  a  person  who  has  contributed  to 
the  capital  of  a  business  conducted  by  a 
person  or  partnership  erroneously  believing 
that  he  has  become  a  limited  pnutner  In  a 
limited  partnership  Is  not,  by  reason  of  this 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  limited  partner,  a 
general  partner  with  the  person  or  in  the 
partnership  carrying  on  the  business,  or 
bound  by  the  obligations  of  such  person  or 
partnership:  Proxnded,  That  on  ascertaining 
the  mistake  he  promptly  renounces  his  In- 
terest in  the  profits  of  the  business,  or  other 
compensation  by  way  of  income. 

ONE  PERSON  BOTH  GENERAL  AND  LIMITED 
PARTNER 

Sec.  12.  (1)  A  person  may  be  a  general 
partner  and  a  limited  partner  in  the  same 
partnership  at  the  same  time. 

(2)  A  person  who  Is  a  general,  and  also 
at  the  same  time  a  limited,  partner  shall 
have  all  the  rights  and  powers  and  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  restrictions  of  a  general  part- 
ner, except  that.  In  respect  to  his  contribu- 
tion, he  shall  have  the  rights  against  the 
other  members  which  he  would  have  had  If 
he  were  not  also  a  general  partner. 

LOANS     AND     OTHER     BUSINESS    TRANSACTIONS 
WITH  LIMITED  PABTNEB 

Sec.  13.  (1)  A  limited  partner  also  may 
loan  money  to  and  transact  other  business 
with  the  partnership,  and,  unless  he  Is  also 
a  general  partner,  receive  on  account  of  re- 
sulting claims  against  the  partnership,  with 
general  creditors,  a  pro  rata  share  ot  the  as- 
sets. No  limited  partner  shall  in  respect  to 
any  such  claim — 

(a)  receive  or  hold  as  coUateral  security 
any  partnership  prop>erty.  or 

(b)  receive  from  a  general  partner  or  the 
partnership  any  payment,  conveyance,  or 
release  from  liability,  if  at  the  time  the  as- 
sets of  the  partnership  are  not  sufficient  to 
discharge  partnership  liabUltles  to  persons 
not  claiming  as  general  or  limited  partners. 

(2)  The  receiving  of  collateral  security,  or 
a  payment,  conveyance,  or  release  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  Is  a 
fraud  on  the  creditors  of  the  partnership. 

RBLATION    or    LZMITBD    PABTNVRS    lima    BK 

Sec.  14.  Where  there  are  several  limited 
partners  the  members  may  agree  that  one 
or  more  of  the  limited  partners  shall  have  a 
priority  over  other  limited  partners  as  to 
the  return  of  their  contributions,  as  to  their 
compensation  by  way  of  Income,  or  as  to 
any  other  matter.  If  such  an  agreement  is 
made  It  shall  be  stated  In  the  oerttficate, 
and  In  the  absence  of  such  a  statement  aU 
the  limited  partners  shall  stand  upon  equal 
footing. 

COMPENSATION  OF  LIMITTD  PASTNOt 

Sec.  15.  A  limited  partner  may  receive 
from  the  partnership  the  share  of  the  profits 
or  the  compensation  by  way  oi  income 
stipulated  for  In  the  certificate:  Provided. 
That  after  such  payment  is  made,  whether 
from  the  property  of  the  partnership  or  that 
of  a  geno^l  partner,  the  partnership  assets 
are  In  excess  of  all  llabUlties  of  the  partner- 
ship except  liabilities  to  Uxntted  partners  on 
accotint  of  their  contrlbatlona  and  to  gen- 
eral partners. 
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wvnumkWAL  ob  bsductxon  or  LzmnD  pabt- 

ms's  ooMTUBxrnoM 

Sac.  le.  (1)  A  limited  partner  ihall  not 

receive  fron  a  general  partner  or  out  of  part- 

nerahlp  pctqjwrty  any  part  of  hla  oontntnitlon 

until — 

(a)  all  liabilities  of  the  partnership,  except 
liabilities  to  general  partners  and  to  limited 
partners  on  account  of  tbelr  contributions, 
have  been  paid  or  there  remains  property  of 
the  partnership  sufficient  to  pay  them, 

(b)  the  consent  of  all  members  is  had. 
unless  the  return  of  the  contribution  may 
be  rightfully  demanded  under  the  provisions 
o<  paragriq;>h  (3) ,  and 

(e)  the  certificate  Is  canceled  or  so 
amended  as  to  set  forth  the  withdrawal  or 
reduction. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  a  limited  partner  may  rightfully  demand 
the  return  of  his  contribution — 

(a)  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership, 
or 

(b)  when  the  date  specified  in  the  cw- 
Uflcate  tor  its  return  has  arrived,    or 

(ft)  after  he  has  given  six  months'  notice 
in  writing  to  all  other  members,  If  no  time 
is  specified  in  the  certificate  either  for  the 
return  of  the  contribution  or  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership, 

(3)  In  the  absence  of  any  statement  In 
the  certificate  to  the  contrary  or  the  con- 
sent of  all  members,  a  limited  partner,  ir- 
respective of  the  nature  of  his  contribution, 
has  only  the  right  to  demand  and  receive 
cash  in  return  for  his  contribution. 

(4)  A  limited  partner  may  have  the  part- 
nership dissolved  and  its  affairs  wound  up 
when— I- 

(a)  he  rightfxilly  but  unsuccessfully 
demands  the  return  of  his  coptrlbution,  or 

(b)  the  other  liabilities  of  \he  partner- 
ship have  not  been  paid,  or  the  partnership 
property  Is  ina\ifBcient  for  their  payment  as 
required  by  partigraph  (la)  and  the  limited 
partner  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  the 
return  of  his  contribution. 

LiABnoTT  OF  LncrrxD  partnkb  to  pabtnxrship 

S>c.  17.  (1)  A  limited  partner  is  liable  to 
the  partnership — 

(a)  for  the  difference  between  bis  contri- 
bution as  actually  made  and  that  stated  in 
the  certificate  as  having  been  made,  and 

(b)  for  any  unpaid  contribution  which 
he  agreed  in  the  certificate  to  make  in  the 
future  at  the  time  and  on  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  certificate. 

(2)  A  limited  partner  holds  as  trustee  for 
the  partnership — 

(a)  specific  property  stated  in  the  certif- 
icate as  contributed  by  him,  but  which  was 
not  contributed  or  which  has  been  wrongfully 
returned,  and 

(b)  money  or  other  property  wrongfully 
paid  or  conveyed  to  him  on  account  of  his 
contribution. 

(3)  The  liabilities  of  a  limited  partner  as 
set  forth  in  this  section  can  be  waived  or 
compromised  only  by  the  consent  of  all  mem- 
bers; but  a  waiver  or  compromise  shall  not 
affect  the  right  of  a  creditor  of  a  partner- 
ship, who  extended  credit  or  whose  claim 
arose  after  the  filing  and  before  a  cancella- 
tion or  amendment  of  the  certificate,  to 
enforce  such  liabilities. 

(4)  When  a  contributor  has  rightfully  re- 
ceived the  return  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
the  capital  of  his  contribution,  he  is  never- 
theless liable  to  the  partnership  for  any  stun, 
not  in  excess  of  such  return  with  interest, 
necessary  to  discharge  Its  liabilities  to  all 
creditors  who  ex^nded  credit  or  whose  claims 
aroae  before  such  return. 

MATUaX     or     LZICITB)     PASTNXR'S     INTZRZST     IN 
PASTNXaSHXP 

Sac.  18.  A  limited  partner's  Interest  in  the 
partnership  Is  personal  iMroperty. 


ASSZCNKXMT  OP  LUCrrZD  PABTNER'S   INTHrEST 

Sbc.  19.  (1)  A  limited  partner's  intajest  Is 
assignable. 

(2)  A  substituted  limited  partner  is  k  per- 
son admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  a  Ublted 
partner  who  has  died  or  has  asslgncid  his 
Interest  in  a  partnership. 

(3)  An  assignee,  who  does  not  beo()ine  a 
substituted  limited  partner,  has  no  right  to 
require  any  information  or  account  qf  the 
partnership  transactions  or  to  Inspetit  the 
partnership  books;  he  is  only  entitled  to 
receive  the  share  of  the  profits  or  other!  com- 
pensation by  way  of  Income,  or  the  Beturn 
Of  his  contribution,  to  which  hU  assignor 
would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

(4)  An  assignee  shall  have  the  rl|iht  to 
become  a  substituted  limited  partner  If  all 
the  members  (except  the  assignor)  consent 
thereto  or  if  the  assignor,  being  thereunto 
empowered  by  the  certificate,  glvei  the 
assignee  that  right. 

(5)  An  assignee  becomes  a  substitued 
limited  partner  when  the  certificate  Is  ap- 
propriately amended  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 25. 

(6)  The  substituted  limited  partner  has 
all  the  rights  and  powers,  and  Lb  8ub)|ect  to 
all  the  restrictions  and  liabilities  of  nis  as- 
signor, except  those  liabilities  of  whljch  he 
was  ignorant  at  the  time  he  became  a  Umlted 
partner  and  which  could  not  be  ascerialned 
from  the  certificate. 

(7)  The  substitution  of  the  assignee  as  a 
limited  partner  does  not  release  the  assignor 
from  liability  to  the  partnership  undflr  sec- 
tions 6  and  17. 

EI'FEC'r  OF  RETIREMENT.   DEATH,   OR  INSAlttTT   OF 
A  GENERAL  PARTNER 

Sec.  20.  The  retirement,  death,  or  insanity 
of  a  general  partner  dissolves  the  pSftner- 
shlp,  unless  the  business  Is  continued  by  the 
remaining  general  partners — 

(a)  under  a  right  so  to  do  stated  (n  the 
certificate,  or 

(b)  with  the  consent  of  all  member^. 

DEATH    or  LIMPtEO   PARTNER 

Sec.  21.  (1)  On  the  death  of  a  limited 
partner  his  executor  or  admlnlstratQt|  shall 
have  all  the  rights  of  a  limited  partner  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  his  estate,  and  such 
power  as  the  deceased  had  to  constitute  his 
assignee  a  substituted  limited  partner. 

(2)  The  estate  of  a  deceased  llmlte4|  part- 
ner shall  be  liable  for  all  his  liabilities  as  a 
limited  partner. 

RIGHTS  OF  CREDITORS  OP  LIMITED  PARVKCR 

Sec.  22.  (1)  On  due  application  to  f|  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  by  any  Judement 
creditor  of  a  limited  partner,  the  covwt  may 
charge  the  Interest  of  the  Indebted  limited 
partner  with  payment  of  the  unsatisfied 
amount  of  the  judgment  debt;  and  may  ap- 
point a  receiver,  and  make  all  other  orders, 
directions,  and  inquiries  which  the  otcum- 
stances  of  the  case  may  require. 

(2)  The  interest  may  be  redeemed  with 
the  separate  property  of  any  general  p|irtner, 
but  may  not  be  redeemed  with  partnership 
property. 

(3)  The  remedies  conferred  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  deemed  exclusive  of  jothers 
which  may  exist. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to 
deprive  a  limited  partner  of  his  staltutory 
exemption.  j 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   ASSETS 

Sec.  23.  (1)  In  settling  accounts  aft^r  dis- 
solution the  liabilities  of  the  partnership 
shall  be  entitled  to  pa3nnent  in  the  following 
order: 

(a)  Those  to  creditors,  in  the  order  of 
priority  as  provided  by  law,  except  tl^ose  to 
limited  partners  on  account  of  thely  con- 
tributions, and  to  general  partners. 

(b)  TtiOM  to  limited  partners  in  Respect 
to  their  share  of  the  profits  and  othat  com- 


pensation by  way  of  income  on  their  con- 
tributions. 

(c)  Those  to  limited  partners  in  respect 
to  the  capital  of  their  contributions. 

(d)  Those  to  general  partners  other  than 
for  capital  and  profits. 

(e)  Those  to  general  partners  in  respect 
to  profits. 

(f)  Those  to  general  partners  in  respect 
to   capital. 

(2)  Subject  to  any  statement  in  the 
certificate  or  to  subsequent  agreement. 
limited  partners  share  in  the  partnership 
assets  in  respect  to  their  claims  for  capital, 
and  In  respect  to  their  claims  for  profits  or 
for  compensation  by  way  of  income  on  their 
contributions  respectively,  in  proportion  to 
the  respective  amounts  of  such  claims. 

WHEN    CERTIFICATE    SHALL    BE    CANCELED    OR 
AMENDED 

Sec.  24.  (1)  The  certificate  shall  be  can- 
celed when  the  partnership  is  dissolved  or 
all  limited  partners  cease  to  be  such. 

(2)    A  certificate  shall  be  amended  when — 

(a)  there  Is  a  change  In  the  name  of  the 
partnership  or  in  the  amount  or  character 
of  the  contribution  of  any  limited  partner, 

(b)  a  person  is  substituted  as  a  limited 
partner, 

(c)  an  additional  limited  partner  is 
admitted, 

(d)  a  person  is  admitted  as  a  general 
partner, 

(e)  a  general  partner  retires,  Oies,  or  be- 
comes Insane,  and  the  business  is  continued 
under    section   20, 

(f)  there  is  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  business  of  the  partnership. 

(g)  there  is  a  false  or  erroneous  statement 
in  the  certificate, 

(h)  there  is  a  change  in  the  time  as 
stated  in  the  certificate  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  partnership  or  for  the  return  of  a 
contribution, 

(1)  a  time  Is  fixed  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  partnership,  or  the  return  of  a  contri- 
bution, no  time  having  been  specified  in 
the  certificate,  or 

(J)  the  members  desire  to  make  a  change 
in  any  other  statement  in  the  certificate  In 
order  that  It  shall  accurately  represent  the 
agreement  between  them. 

REQUIREMENTS     FOR    AMENDMENT    AND    FOX 

CANCELLATION     OF     CXaTinCATK 

Sec.  25.  (1)  The  writing  to  amend  a 
certificate  shall — 

(a)  conform  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 2(1)  (a)  as  far  as  necessary  to  set  forth 
clearly  the  change  in  th^  certificate  which 
it  Is  desired  to  make,  and 

(b)  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  all  members, 
and  an  amendment  substituting  a  limited 
partner  or  adding  a  limited  or  general  partner 
shall  be  signed  also  by  the  member  to  be 
substituted  or  added,  and  when  a  limited 
partner  Is  to  be  substituted,  the  amendment 
shall  also  be  signed  by  the  assigning  limited 
partner. 

(2)  The  writing  to  cancel  a  ce.tificate  shall 
be  signed  by  all  members. 

(3)  A  person  desiring  the  cancellation  or 
amendment  of  a  certificate,  if  any  person 
designated  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  a 
person  who  must  execute  the  writing  refuses 
to  do  so,  may  petition  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
direct  a  cancellation  or  amendment  the  eof. 

(4)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  petitioner 
has  a  right  to  have  the  writing  executed 
by  a  person  who  refuses  to  do  so,  it  shall 
order  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  the  certificate  is  re- 
corded to  reco  d  the  cancellation  or  amend- 
ment of  the  certificate;  and  where  the  cer- 
tificate is  to  be  amended,  the  court  shall 
also  cause  to  be  filed  for  record  in  said 
of&ce  a  certified  copy  of  Its  decree  setting 
forth  the  amendment. 


(5)  A  certificate  Is  ametkled  or  canceled 
when  there  is  filed  for  record  la  the  oSce 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  the  certificate  is  recorded — 

(a)  a  writing  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  or 

(b)  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  of  court 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
gaph  (4) . 

(6)  After  the  certificate  is  duly  amended 
In  accordance  with  this  section,  the  amend- 
ed certificate  shall  thereafter  be  for  all  pur- 
poses the  certificate  provided  for  by  this  Act. 

PARTIES   TO   ACTIONS 

Sec.  26.  A  contributor,  unless  he  is  a  gen- 
eral partner,  Is  not  a  proper  pa:  ty  to  proceed- 
ings by  or  against  a  partnership,  except  where 
the  object  is  to  enforce  a  limited  partner's 
right  against  or  liability  to  the  partnership. 

NAME   OP  ACT 

Sxc.  27.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
form Limited  Partnership  Act". 

RtTLKS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  28.  (1)  The  rule  that  statutes  In 
derogation  of  the  common  law  are  to  be 
strictly  construed  shall  have  no  application 
to  this  Act. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  be  so  interpreted  and 
construed  as  to  effect  its  general  purpose  to 
make  uniform  the  law  of  those  States  which 
enact  It. 

(S)  This  Act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  Impair  the  obligations  of  any  contract 
existing  when  the  Act  goes  Into  effect,  nor  to 
affect  any  action  on  proceedings  begun  or 
right    accrued   before   this   Act   takes   effect. 

RULES  FOR  CASES  NOT  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THIS  ACT 

Sec.  29.  In  any  case  not  provided  for  In 
this  Act  the  rules  of  law  and  equity,  includ- 
ing the  law  merchant,  shall  govern. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  EXISTING  LIMITED  PARTNERSHIPS 

Sec.  30.  (1)  A  limited  partnership  formed 
under  any  statute  of  this  State,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  this  Act,  may  become  a  limited 
partnership  under  this  Act  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2:  Protnded, 
That  the  certificate  sets  forth — 

(a)  the  amount  of  the  original  contribu- 
tion of  each  Umlted  partner,  and  the  time 
when  the  contribution  was  made,  and 

(b)  that  the  property  of  the  partnership 
exceeds  the  amount  suSiclent  to  discharge 
its  liabilities  to  persons  not  claiming  as  gen- 
eral or  limited  partners  by  an  amount  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  contributions  of  its 
limited  partners. 

(2)  A  limited  partnership  formed  under 
any  statute  of  this  State,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Act,  until  or  unless  it  t>ecome8 
a  limited  partnership  under  this  Act,  shall 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  Thirty-first  Statutes  at  Large,  page  1416, 
chapter  854,  sections  1498-150«,  1508,  1510- 
1528.  as  amended,  except  that  such  partner- 
ship shall  not  be  renewed  unless  so  provided 
In  the  original  agreement. 

repeal 

Sec.  31.  Except  as  affecting  existing  limited 
partnerships  to  the  extent  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 30,  Thirty-first  SUtutes  at  Large,  page 
1415.  chapter  854,  sections  1498-1506,  IfiOS, 
1510-1528,  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  19.  line  8,  following  the  word 
"formed",  strike  "under  any  statute  of  this 
State",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "under  the  Act  approved  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended,". 

On  page  19,  line  21,  following  the  word 
"formed",  strike  "under  any  statute  of  this 
State",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "under  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1001, 
as  amended,". 


The    committee    amendments    were 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  difference 
between  this  bill,  HJl.  11019,  and  H.R. 
12675?  They  both  deal  with  partner- 
ships, do  they  not? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Yes.  But  there  is 
as  much  difTerence  in  the  two  bills  as 
there  is  between  an  airplane  and  an  au- 
tomobile. One  deals  with  limited  part- 
nerships, and  one  deals  with  general 
partnerships,  which  are  entirely  differ- 
ent types  of  legal  creatures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  deals  with  limited 
partnerships  and  the  other  deals  with 
general  partnerships;  are  those  the 
words  the  gentleman  used? 

Ji4r.  WHTTENER.  That  is  right.  This 
bill  deals  with  limited  partnerships.  It 
is  the  Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act 
which  is  now  in  effect  in  40  States  of  the 
Union,  including  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  substitute  the 
Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  for  the 
present  law  in  the  District — act  of  March 
3,  1901,  31  Stat.  1415;  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code.  1961  edition,  sections  41-101 
and  the  follo^^-ing. 

Present  law  has  not  been  revised  in  the 
60  years  of  its  existence,  and  despite  the 
growth  of  multiple  and  complex  business 
and  professional  interrelationships,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  modernize  the 
law  to  facilitate  the  organization  of 
limited  partnerships  which  would  have 
practical  application  in  the  expanding 
economy. 

The  Uniform  Act  was  approved  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws — chosen  from 
the  legal  profession — 46  years  ago.  and 
since  then  the  Uniform  Act,  approved  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  has  been 
adopted  and  is  in  effect  in  40  States,  in- 
cluding Maryland  and  Virginia. 

KH.  11019  incorporates  the  Uniform 
Act  in  its  entirety,  and  its  enactment 
would  conform  the  District's  law  to  that 
of  other  jurisdictions.  The  bill  repeals 
present  law  with  resp>ect  to  limited  part- 
nerships formed  subsequent  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  its  enactment,  and  sub- 
stitutes a  precise  and  comprehensive 
formula  for  establishing  limited  part- 
nerships, carefully  delineating  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  limited  partners 
inter  se  and  in  relation  to  the  partner- 
ship as  a  whole. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  filing  of  cer- 
tificate of  limited  partnership,  and  any 
amendment  or  cancellation  thereof,  with 
the  recorder  of  deeds.  Present  law  con- 
tains a  provision,  anomalous  in  these 
times,  requiring  the  filing  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  Umlted  partnership  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Need  for  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform 
Act  was  stressed  at  the  hearings  because : 

First.  Of  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
law  under  which  limited  partnerships 
may  be  formed  only  for  mercantile,  me- 


chanical, or  manufacturing  bufilaesses, 
Bjad  have  not  more  than  six  limited  part- 
ners who  must  contribute  cash  in  order 
to  obtain  limited  liability.  HJi.  11019 
would  enable  the  use  of  limited  partner- 
ships in  various  fields,  such  as  real 
estate,  construction,  and  ownership. 

Second.  To  meet  economic  growth  In 
this  area,  businessmen  and  Investors 
have  long  been  forced  to  resort  to  more 
unusual  and  complex  forms  of  business 
arrangements  to  achieve  aome  of  the 
benefits  of  limited  partnership  form  of 
business  organization.  The  bill  would 
obviate  such  arrangements. 

Third.  Of  desire  for  uniformity  in  this 
area,  bringing  the  law  of  the  District 
into  conformity  with  that  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  so  that  business  ventures  may 
be  conducted  in  any  one  or  all  three 
jurisdictions  without  dUBculty,  and  the 
disparity  among  their  laws  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

No  opposition  to  the  bill  was  expressed 
at  the  hearings.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  insert  in 
the  Record  at  the  time  of  consideration 
of  each  of  these  bills  an  explanatory 
statement. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.    Is 
there   objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FORMATION  OF  PARTNERSHIPS  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHTTENER,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
12675)  to  provide  for  the  formation  of 
partnerships  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  make  uniform  the  law  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  Unitetl  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  partner- 
ships in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  make 
uniform  tbe  law  with  respect  thereto  shall 
be  in  effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

PABT   X 

Preliminary  provisions 

Section  1.  Name  or  Act. — This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Partnership  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Dei  iw  mow  or  Txxks. — In  this  Act, 
"court"  includes  every  court  and  judge  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  in  tbe  case. 

"Business"  includes  every  trade,  occupa- 
tion, or  profession. 

"Person"  includes  individuals,  partner- 
ships, corporations,  and  other  associations. 

"Bankrupt"  Includes  bankrupt  under  the 
Federal  Bankruptcy  Act  or  insolvent  under 
any  law  of  the  Dlstrlet  of  Ooluinbla. 

"Conveyance"  includes  every  assignment, 
lease,  mortgage,  or  encumbrance. 

"Beal  property"  includes  land  and  any 
interest  or  estate  in  land. 
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Sac.  t.  iMTBirmsTATiON  or  KMOWi.KD<a  ako 
NoTKat— (1)  A  p«non  hM  -knowledge"  ot 
a  fact  wltbln  the  meaning  of  tble  Act  not 
only  wben  be  hM»  actual  knowledge  tbezeof . 
Imt  fi|if»  wben  be  baa  knowledge  of  sucb 
other  facts  as  In  the  clrctunstances  show 
bad  faith. 

(2)  A  person  has  "notice"  of  a  fact  within 
the  ™«»*w<Tig  of  this  Act  when  the  person 
who  claims  the  benefit  of  the  notice — 

(a)  state*  the  fact  to  such  person,  or 

(b)  delivers  through  the  mall,  or  by  other 
means  of  communication,  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  fact  to  such  person  or  to  a 
proper  person  at  his  place  of  business  or 
residence. 

Sac.  4.  BxfLMB  or  CoNsratTcnoir. — (1)  The 
rule  that  statutes  in  derogation  of  the  com- 
mon law  are  to  be  strictly  construed  shall 
have  no  application  to  this  Act. 

(2)  The  law  of  estoppel  shaU  apply  under 
this  Act. 

(8)  The  law  of  agency  shall  apply  under 
this  Act. 

(4)  This  Act  shaU  be  so  Interpreted  and 
construed  as  to  effect  Its  general  purpose  to 
make  uniform  the  law  of  those  Jurisdictions 
which  enact  it. 

(5)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  so  as 
to  Impair  the  obligations  of  any  contract 
existing  when  the  Act  goes  into  effect,  nor 
to  affect  any  action  or  proceedings  begun  or 
right  accrued  before  this  Act  takes  effect. 

Sac.  5.  RuuB  roB  Casks  Not  PaovrnxD  for 
n»  This  Act. — In  any  case  not  provided  for 
in  this  Act  the  rules  of  law  and  equity,  in- 
cluding the  law  merchant,  shall  govern. 

PAST  n 
Nature  of  a  partnership 

Sac.  6.  PASTMsasBip  Dsbtned. — (1)  A  part- 
nership is  an  association  of  two  or  more 
persons  to  carry  on  as  coowners  a  business 
for  prcAt. 

(2)  But  any  association  formed  under  any 
other  statute  of  this  Jurisdiction,  or  any 
statute  adopted  by  authority,  other  than  the 
authority  of  this  Jurisdiction  Is  not  a  part- 
nership under  this  Act,  unless  such  associa- 
tion would  have  been  a  partnership  In  this 
JurUNllotlon  prior  to  the  adoption  of  thU  Act; 
but  this  Act  shall  apply  to  limited  partner- 
ships except  Insofar  as  the  statutes  of  the 
Dtstrlet  of  Columbia  relating  to  such  part- 
nenhlpi  »r«  Inconsistent  herewith. 

Sac.  7.  Rvun  roa  DsrsaMmiNO  thi  Sxxar- 
iNci  OF  A  PAiTNSMKzr. — In  detarmlnlnf 
whether  a  partnership  exists,  these  rules 
shall  apply: 

( 1 )  Except  as  provided  by  section  16  per- 
sons who  are  not  partners  as  to  each  other 
are  not  partners  as  to  third  persons. 

(2)  Joint  tenancy,  tenancy  In  common, 
tenancy  by  the  entireties.  Joint  property, 
common  property,  or  part  ownership  does  not 
Of  itself  establish  a  partnership,  whether  such 
coowners  do  or  do  not  share  any  profits 
made  by  the  use  of  the  property. 

(3)  The  sharing  of  gross  returns  does  not 
of  itself  establish  a  partnership,  whether  or 
not  the  persons  sharing  them  have  a  Joint 
or  common  right  or  Interest  In  any  property 
from  which  the  returns  are  derived. 

(4)  The  receipt  by  a  person  of  a  share  of 
the  protlts  of  a  business  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  he  is  a  partner  in  the  business, 
but  no  such  Inference  shall  be  drawn  If  such 
profits  were  received  In  payment — 

(a)  as  a  debt  by  installments  or  otherwise, 

(b)  as  wages  of  an  employee  or  rent  to  a 
landlord, 

(c)  as  an  annuity  to  a  widow  or  represent- 
ative of  a  deceased  partner, 

(d)  as  interest  on  a  loan,  though  the 
amount  of  payment  varies  with  the  profits  of 
the  business, 

(e)  as  the  consideration  for  the  sale  of 
the  goodwill  of  a  business  or  other  property 
by  Installments  or  otherwise. 

Sxc.  8.  Pabtnxbship  Pbopzxtt. — (1)  All 
property  originally  brought  into  the  part- 


nership stock  or  subsequently  acquliiW  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  on  account  0^  the 
partnership,  Is  partnership  property. 

(2)  Unless  the  contrary  intention  apbears. 
property  acquired  with  partnership  fiiftds  Is 
partnership  property. 

(3)  Any  estate  in  real  property  in*y  be 
acquired  in  the  partnership  name.  Title  so 
acquired  can  be  conveyed  only  In  the  |  part- 
nership name. 

(4)  A  conveyance  to  a  partnership  IJi  the 
partnership  name,  though  without  watds  oi 
Inheritance,  passes  the  entire  estate  Qf  the 
grantor  unless  a  contrary  intent  appetirs. 

PART    in 

Relations  of  partners  to  persons  dealUt0  with 

the  partnership 

Sec.  9.  Partner  Aoekt  op  PARTNERatjiiP  as 
TO  Partnership  Business. —  (1)  Every  part- 
ner is  an  agent  of  the  partnership  fttr  the 
purpose  of  its  business,  and  the  act  ol  every 
partner,  including  the  execution  In  th«  part- 
nership name  of  any  instrument,  for  ap- 
parently carrjring  on  In  the  usual  way  the 
business  of  the  partnership  of  which  tie  Is  a 
member  binds  the  partnership,  unlefls  the 
partner  so  acting  has  in  fact  no  authority 
to  act  for  the  partnership  in  the  partiicular 
matter,  and  the  person  with  whom  he  Is 
dealing  has  knowledge  of  the  fact  tllat  he 
has  no  such  authority. 

(2)  An  act  of  a  partner  which  Is  Opt  ap- 
parently for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business 
of  the  partnership  in  the  usual  way  ddes  not 
bind  the  partnership  unless  authorilied  by 
the  other  partners. 

(3)  Unless  authorized  by  the  othet]  part- 
ners or  unless  they  have  abandoned  th<  busi- 
ness, one  or  more  but  less  than  all  th^  part- 
ners have  no  authority  to — 

(a)  assign  the  partnership  property  In 
trust  for  creditors  or  on  the  assignee's  prom- 
ise to  pay  the  debts  of  the  partnershQ). 

(b)  dispose  of  the  goodwill  of  the  baplness. 

(c)  do  any  other  act  which  would  make 
It  impossible  to  carry  on  the  ordlnarjf  busi- 
ness of  a  partnership,  1 

(d)  confess  a  judgment,  | 

(e)  submit  a  partnership  claim  or  liabil- 
ity to  arbitration  or  reference. 

(4)  No  act  of  a  partner  in  contral^entlon 
of  a  restriction  on  authority  shall  bltid  the 
partnership  to  persons  having  knowl«|dge  of 
the  rMtrlctlon. 

Sac.  10.  CoNvxTANCE  or  Real  Propi^ty  or 
THS  PAXTNxasHip. — (1)  Where  title  io  real 
property  is  in  the  partnership  naitte.  any 
partner  may  convey  title  to  such  property  by 
a  conveyance  executed  In  the  partnership 
name;  but  the  partnership  may  recoWr  such 
property  unless  the  partner's  act  bltids  the 
partnership  under  the  provisions  dj  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  8,  or  unless  suci}  prop- 
erty has  been  conveyed  by  the  grantee  or  a 
person  claiming  through  such  grantee  to  a 
holder  for  value  without  knowledge  Uiat  the 
partner,  in  making  the  conveyance,  fias  ex- 
ceeded his  authority. 

(2)  Where  title  to  real  property  ls|  In  the 
name  of  the  partnership,  a  conveyalice  ex- 
ecuted by  a  partner,  in  his  own  nam«^  passes 
the  equitable  interest  of  the  partnership, 
provided  the  act  is  one  within  the  authority 
of  the  partner  under  the  provisions  ojf  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  9. 

(3)  Where  title  to  real  property  lil  in  the 
name  of  one  or  more  but  not  all  the  partners. 
and  the  record  does  not  disclose  the  tight  of 
the  partnership,  the  partners  In  whoQe  name 
the  title  stands  may  convey  title  to  such 
prop>erty,  but  the  partnership  may  Irecover 
such  property  if  the  partners'  act  dpes  not 
bind  the  partnership  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  9,  unless  t^e  pur- 
chaser or  his  assignee  is  a  holder  for  value. 
without  knowledge. 

(4)  Where  the  title  to  real  property  Is  In 
the  name  of  one  or  more  or  all  the  partners, 
or  in  a  third  person  in  trust  for  the  partner- 
ship,   a    conveyance    executed    by   a  partner 


in  the  partnership  name,  or  in  his  own 
name,  passes  the  equitable  interest  of  the 
partnership,  provided  the  act  is  one  within 
the  authority  of  the  partner  under  the  pro- 
vision of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  9. 

(5)  Where  the  title  to  real  property  is  in 
the  names  of  all  the  partners  a  convey- 
ance executed  by  all  the  partners  passes  all 
their  rights  In  such  property. 

Sec.  11.  Partnehship  Bound  bt  Admission 
OF  Partner. — An  admission  or  representa- 
tion made  by  any  partner  concerning  part- 
nership aflfairs  within  the  scope  of  his  au- 
thority as  conferred  by  this  Act  is  evidence 
against  the  partnership. 

Sec.  12.  Partnership  Charged  WrrH 
Knowledge  op  or  Notice  to  Partner. — 
Notice  to  any  partner  of  any  matter  relating 
to  partnership  affairs,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  partner  acting  In  the  particular  matter, 
acquired  while  a  partner  or  then  present  to 
his  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  any  other 
partner  who  reasonably  could  and  should 
have  communicated  it  to  the  acting  part- 
ner, operate  as  notice  to  or  knowledge  of 
the  partnership,  except  In  the  case  of  a 
fraud  on  the  partnership  committed  by  or 
with    the   consent   of    that  partner. 

Sec.  13.  Partnership  Bound  bt  Partner's 
Wrongful  Act. — Where,  by  any  wrongful 
act  or  omission  of  any  partner  acting  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  business  of  the  part- 
nership or  with  the  authority  of  his  copart- 
ners, loss  or  Injury  is  caused  to  any  person, 
not  being  a  partner  in  the  partnership,  or 
any  penalty  is  incurred,  the  partnership  is 
liable  therefor  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
partner  so  acting  or  omitting  to  act. 

Sec.  14  Partnership  Bound  bt  Partner's 
Breach  op  Trust. — The  partnership  is  bound 
to  make  good  the  loss: 

(a)  Where  one  partner  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  apparent  authority  receives 
money  or  property  of  a  tliird  person  and  mis- 
applies It;  and 

(b)  Where  the  partnership  in  the  course 
of  Its  business  receives  money  or  property 
of  a  third  person  and  the  money  or  property 
so  received  is  mlssppUed  by  any  partner 
while  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the  partnership. 

Sec.  16.  NATtJxx  or  Pabtnix's  LiABitrrT,— 
All  partners  are  liable — 

(a)  Jointly  and  severally  for  everything 
chargeable  to  the  partnership  under  sec- 
tions 13  and  14, 

(b)  JolnUy  for  all  other  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  partnership;  but  any  partner 
may  enter  into  a  separate  obligation  to  per- 
form a  partnership  contract. 

Sec.  16.  Partner  by  Estoppel. —  (1)  When 
a  person,  by  words  spoken  or  written  or  by 
conduct,  represents  himself,  or  consents  to 
another  representing  him  to  anyone,  as  a 
partner  In  an  existing  partnership  or  with 
one  or  more  persons  not  actual  partners,  he 
Is  liable  to  any  such  person  to  whom  such 
representation  has  been  made,  who  has,  on 
the  faith  of  such  representation,  given  credit 
to  the  actual  or  apparent  partnership,  and 
If  he  has  made  such  representation  or  con- 
sented to  its  being  made  In  a  public  man- 
ner he  Is  liable  to  such  person,  whether  the 
representation  has  or  has  not  been  made  or 
communicated  to  such  person  so  giving 
credit  by  or  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
parent partner  making  the  representation  or 
consenting  to  Its  being  made. 

(a)  When  a  partnership  liability  results, 
he  is  liable  as  though  he  were  an  actual 
member    of    the   partnership. 

(b)  When  no  partnership  liability  results, 
he  Is  liable  jointly  with  the  other  persons. 
If  any,  so  consenting  to  the  contract  or  rep- 
resentation as  to  incur  liability,  otherwise 
separately. 

(2)  When  a  person  has  been  thus  repre- 
sented to  be  a  partner  In  an  existing  part- 
nership, or  with  one  or  more  persons  not 
actual  p>artner8,  he  is  an  agent  of  the  per- 
sons consenting  to  such  representation  to 
bind  them  to  the  same   extent  and  in   the 


same  manner  as  though  he  were  a  partner 
In  fact,  with  respect  to  persons  who  rely 
upon  the  representation.  Where  all  the 
members  of  the  existing  partnership  consent 
to  the  representation,  a  partnership  act  or 
obligation  results;  but  in  all  other  cases  it 
is  the  joint  act  or  obligation  of  the  person 
acting  and  the  persons  consenting  to  the 
representation. 

Sec.  17.  Liabiutt  or  Incoming  Partner. — A 
person  admitted  as  a  partner  into  an  existing 
partnership  is  liable  for  all  the  obligations 
of  the  partnership  arising  before  his  admis- 
sion as  though  he  had  been  a  partner  when 
such  obligations  were  inc\irred.  except  that 
this  liability  shall  be  satisfied  only  out  of 
partnership  property. 

PART    IV 

Relations  of  partners  to  one  another 

Sec.  18.  Rules  Determining  RiGH-rs  and 
Duties  of  Partners. — The  rights  and  duties 
of  the  partners  in  relation  to  the  partnership 
shall  be  determined,  subject  to  any  agree- 
ment between  them,  by  the  following  rules: 

(a)  Each  partner  shall  be  repaid  his  con- 
tributions, whether  by  way  of  capital  or  ad- 
vances to  the  partnership  property  and 
share  equally  In  the  profits  and  surplus  re- 
maining after  all  liabilities.  Including  those 
to  partners,  are  satisfied:  and  must  contrib- 
ute toward  the  losses,  whether  of  capital  or 
otherwise,  sustained  by  the  partnership  ac- 
cording to  his  share  in  the  profits. 

(b)  The  partnership  must  Indemnify  every 
partner  In  respect  of  pajrments  made  and 
personal  liabilities  reasonably  incurred  by 
him  in  the  ordinary  and  proper  conduct  of 
its  business  or  for  the  preservation  of  Its 
business  or  property. 

(c)  A  partner,  who  In  aid  of  the  partner- 
ship makes  any  payment  or  advance  beyond 
the  amount  of  capital  which  he  agreed  to 
contribute,  shall  be  paid  Interest  from  the 
date  of  the  pajrment  or  advance. 

(d)  A  partner  shall  receive  Interest  on  the 
capital  contributed  by  him  only  from  the 
date  when  repayment  should  be  made. 

(e)  All  partners  hsve  equal  rights  in  the 
management  and  conduct  of  the  partnership 
biulness. 

it)  No  partner  Is  entitled  to  remunera- 
tion for  acting  In  the  partnership  business, 
except  that  a  surviving  partner  la  entitled  to 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  services  In 
winding  up  the  partnership  affairs. 

(g)  No  person  can  become  a  member  of  a 
partnership  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
partners. 

(h)  Any  difference  arising  as  to  ordinary 
matters  connected  with  the  partnership 
business  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
partners;  but  no  act  In  contravention  of  any 
agreement  between  the  partners  may  be  done 
rightfully  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
partners. 

Sec.  19.  Partnership  Books. — The  partner- 
ship books  shall  be  kept,  subject  to  any 
agreement  between  the  partners,  at  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  the  partnership, 
and  every  partner  shall  at  all  times  have 
access  to  and  may  Inspect  and  copy  any 
of  them. 

Sec.  20.  Duty  of  Partners  To  Render  In- 
formation.— Partners  shall  render  on  de- 
mand true  and  full  Information  of  all  things 
affecting  the  partnership  to  any  partner  or 
the  legal  representative  of  any  deceased 
partner  or  partner  under  legal  disability. 

Sec  21  Partner  Accountable  as  a  Fidu- 
ciART. — (1)  Every  partner  must  account  to 
the  partnership  for  any  benefit,  and  hold  as 
trustee  for  it  any  profits  derived  by  him  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other  partners  from 
any  transaction  connected  with  the  forma- 
tion, conduct,  or  liquidation  of  the  partner- 
ship or  from  any  use  by  him  of  Its  property. 

(2)  This  section  applies  also  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  deceased  partner  engaged  in 
the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  partner- 


ship as  the  personal  representatives  of  the 
last  surviving  partner. 

Sec.  22.  Right  to  an  Account. — Any  part- 
ner shall  have  the  right  to  a  formal  account 
as  to  partnership  affairs — 

(a)  if  he  is  wrongfully  excluded  from  the 
partnership  business  or  possession  of  Its 
property  by  his  co- partners, 

(b)  if  the  right  exists  under  the  terms  of 
any  agreement. 

(c)  as  provided  by  section  21. 

(d)  whenever  other  circumstances  render 
it  Just  and  reasonable. 

Sec.  23.  Continuation  of  Partnership 
Beyond  Fixed  Term. —  (1)  When  a  partner- 
ship for  a  fixed  term  or  particular  undertak- 
ing is  continued  after  the  termination  of 
such  term  or  particular  undertaking  without 
any  express  agreement,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  partners  remain  the  same  as  they  were 
at  such  termination,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  a  partnership  at  will. 

(2)  A  continuation  of  the  business  by  the 
partners  or  such  of  them  as  habitually  acted 
therein  during  the  term,  without  any  settle- 
ment or  liquidation  of  the  partnership  af- 
fairs. Is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  partnership. 

part  V 

Property  rights  of  a  partner 

Sec.  24.  Kxtent  of  Property  Rights  of  a 
Partner. — The  property  rights  of  a  partner 
are  (1)  his  rights  in  specific  partnership 
property.  (2)  his  interest  in  the  partnership, 
and  (3)  his  right  to  participate  in  the  man- 
agement. 

Sec.  25.  Natotie  of  a  Partner's  Right  in 
Specific  Partnership  Propertt. — ( 1 )  A  part- 
ner is  coowner  with  his  partners  of  specific 
partnership  property  holding  as  a  tenant  in 
partnership. 

(2)  The  Incidents  of  this  tenancy  are  such 
that: 

(a)  A  partner,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  to  any  agreement  between  the 
partners,  has  an  equal  right  with  his  part- 
ners to  possess  specific  partnership  property 
for  partnership  purposes:  but  he  has  no  right 
to  possess  such  property  for  any  other  pur« 
pose  without  the  consent  of  his  partners. 

(b)  A  partner's  right  In  specific  partner- 
ship property  Is  not  assignable  except  In 
connection  with  the  assignment  of  rights 
of  all  the  partners  in  the  same  property. 

(c)  A  partner's  right  In  specific  partner- 
ship property  la  not  subject  to  attachment  or 
execution,  except  on  a  claim  against  the 
partnership.  When  partnership  property  is 
attached  for  a  partnership  debt  the  partners, 
or  any  of  them,  or  the  representatives  of 
a  deceased  partner,  cannot  claim  any  right 
under  the  homestead  or  exemption  laws. 

(d)  On  the  death  of  a  partner  his  right 
In  specific  partnership  property  vests  In  the 
surviving  partner  or  partners,  except  where 
the  deceased  was  the  last  surviving  partner, 
when  his  right  in  such  property  vests  In  his 
legal  representative.  Such  surviving  part- 
ner or  partners,  or  the  legal  representative  of 
the  last  surviving  partner,  has  no  right  to 
possess  the  partnership  property  for  any  but 
a  partnership  purpose. 

(e)  A  partner's  right  in  specific  partner- 
ship property  is  not  subject  to  dower,  cur- 
tesy, or  allowances  to  widows,  heirs,  or  next 
of  kin. 

Sec.  26.  Nature  of  Partner's  Intdiest  m 
THE  Partnership. — A  partner's  interest  in 
the  partnership  is  his  share  of  the  profits  and 
surplus,  and  the  same  is  personal  property. 

Sec.  27.  Assignmewt  of  Partner's  Inter- 
est.— (1)  A  conveyance  by  a  partner  of  his 
interest  in  the  partnership  does  not  of  Itself 
dissolve  the  partnership,  nor,  as  against  the 
other  partners  in  the  absence  of  agreement, 
entitle  the  assignee,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  partnership,  to  interfere  in  the  man- 
agement or  administration  of  the  partner- 
ship business  or  affairs,  or  to  require  any 
information  or  account  of  partnership  trans- 


actions, or  to  inspect  the  partnership  books; 
but  it  merely  entitles  the  assignee  to  receive 
in  accordance  with  his  contract  the  profits 
to  which  the  assigning  partner  would  other- 
v/lse  be  entitled. 

( 2 )  In  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship, the  assignee  Is  entitled  to  receive  his 
assignor's  interest  and  may  reqtOre  an  ac- 
count from  the  date  only  of  the  last  account 
agreed  to  by  all  the  partners. 

Sec.  28.  Partner's  Interest  Subject  to 
Charging  Order. — (1)  On  due  application  to 
u  competent  court  by  any  judgment  creditor 
ol  a  partner,  the  court  which  entered  the 
judgment,  order,  or  decree,  or  any  other 
court,  may  charge  the  Interest  of  the  debtor 
partner  with  payment  of  the  unsatisfied 
amount  of  such  judgment  debt  with  interest 
thereon:  and  may  then  or  later  appoint  a 
receiver  of  his  share  of  the  profits,  and  of 
any  other  money  due  or  to  fall  due  to  him 
in  resi>ect  of  the  partnership,  and  make  all 
other  orders,  directions,  accotints,  and  In- 
quiries which  the  debtor  partner  might 
have  made,  or  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  require. 

(2)  The  interest  charged  may  be  redeemed 
at  any  time  before  foreclosure,  or  in  case  of  a 
sale  being  directed  by  the  court  may  be  pur- 
chased without  thereby  causing  a  dissolu- 
tion: 

(a)  With  separate  property,  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  partners,  or 

(b)  With  partnership  property,  by  any  one 
or  more  of  the  partners  with  the  consent  of 
a!'  the  partners  whose  Interests  are  not  so 
charged  or  sold. 

(3)  Nothing  in  thU  Act  shaU  be  held  to 
deprive  a  partner  of  his  right.  If  any,  under 
the  exemption  laws,  as  regards  bis  Interest  In 
the  partnership. 

part  vx 
Disfolution  and  wiruting  up 

Sec.  29.  Dissolution  Dxttncd. — The  dis- 
solution of  a  partnership  Is  the  change  in 
the  relation  of  the  partners  caused  by  any 
partner  ceasing  to  be  associated  in  the  carry- 
ing on  as  distinguished  from  the  winding  up 
of  the  business. 

Sec.  so.  Partnership  Not  TxaMiifATSS  bt 
DxssoLtrrioN. — On  dissolution  the  partner- 
ship  Is  not  terminated,  but  continues  untU 
the  winding  up  of  partnership  affairs  is  com- 
pleted. 

Sic.  31.  CAuen  or  DiaaoLTmoM.— DUaolu- 
tlon  Is  caused:  (1)  Without  violation  of  the 
agreement  between  the  partnere— 

(a)  by  the  termination  of  the  definite 
term  or  particular  undertaking  specified  la 
the  agreement, 

(b)  by  the  express  will  of  any  partner 
when  no  definite  term  or  particular  under- 
taking is  specified, 

(c)  by  the  express  will  of  all  the  partners 
who  hsve  not  assigned  their  Interests  or  suf- 
fered them  to  be  charged  for  their  separate 
debts,  either  before  o-  after  the  termination 
of  any  specified  term  or  partictilar  under, 
taking, 

(d)  by  the  expulsion  of  any  partner  from 
the  business  bona  fide  In  accordance  with 
such  a  power  conferred  by  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  partners: 

( 2 )  In  contravention  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  partners,  where  the  circumstances 
do  not  permit  a  dissolution  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  by  the  express  will 
of  any  partner  at  any  time; 

(3)  By  any  event  which  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  the  business  of  the  partnership  to  be 
carried  on  or  for  the  members  to  carry  it  on 
in  partnership; 

(4)  By  the  death  of  any  partner;^ 

(5)  By  the  bankruptcy  of  any  partner  or 
the  partnership; 

(6)  By  decree  of  court  under  section  82. 
Sac.  32.  DissoLtTTioN      bt      Dbcbsb      or 

Court. — ( 1 )  On  application  by  or  for  a  part- 
ner the  court  shall  decree  a  dissolution 
whenever — 
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(a)  a  parteir  ham  h—n  dteUnd  »  lunatle 
ta  aaj  )iitflelal  pgoeeedtng  or  U  ihown  to 
1M  of  vnsooiid  Bind, 

(b)  a  partDOT  boeom«a  In  any  othar  way 
1m?«pf>hH  of  parf onnlng  his  part  of  the 
partnarah^  oontraet, 

(e)  a  partner  has  been  guilty  of  such 
conaaet  as  tends  to  affect  prejudicially  the 
carrying  on  of  the  bxisiness. 

(d)  a  partner  willfully  or  persistently 
commits  a  breach  of  the  partnership  agree- 
ment, or  otherwise  so  conducts  himself  In 
matters  relating  to  the  partnership  business 
that  It  Is  not  reasonably  practicable  to  carry 
on  the  business  in  partnership  with  him. 

(e)  the  business  of  the  partnership  can 
only  be  carried  on  at  a  loss. 

(f)  other  clrctimstanees  render  a  dissolu- 
tion equitable. 

(3)  On  the  application  of  the  purchaser 
of  a  partner's  Interest  under  sections  37  and 
38— 

(a)  after  the  termination  of  the  specified 
term  or  particular  undertaking. 

(b)  at  any  time  if  the  partnership  was 
a  partnership  at  will  when  the  Interest  was 
assignee  or  when  the  charging  order  was 
issued. 

Sac.  33.  OnnaAi.  "Erwwcr  or  Uaaouman 
ON  AtiTHoarrT  of  Psmtttex.. — Except  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  wind  up  partnership 
affairs  or  to  complete  transactions  begxm 
but  not  then  finished,  dissolution  terminates 
all  authority  of  any  partner  to  act  for  the 
partnership — 

(1)  with  respect  to  the  partners — 

(a)  when  the  dissolution  is  not  by  the 
act,  bankruptcy  or  death  of  a  partner;   or 

(b)  when  the  dissolution  is  by  such  act, 
bankruptcy  or  death  of  a  partner,  in  cases 
where  section  34  so  requires; 

(2)  with  respect  to  persons  not  partners, 
as  declared  in  section  85. 

Sac.  34.  BicBT  of  PABTNxa  to  Contbxbv- 
Txoir  FkOM  CoPAjmnas  Arm  DnsaoLunoN. — 
Where  the  dlsscdutlon  Is  caused  by  the  act, 
death,  or  bankruptcy  of  a  partner,  wteh 
partner  is  liable  to  his  copartners  for  his 
share  of  any  liability  created  by  any  partner 
acting  for  the  partnership  as  if  the  partner- 
ship had  not  been  dissolved  unless — 

(a)  the  dissolution  being  by  act  of  any 
partner,  the  partner  acting  for  the  partner- 
ship had  knowledge  of  the  dissolution,  or 

(b)  the  dissolution  being  by  the  death  or 
bankruptcy  of  a  partner,  the  partner  acting 
for  the  partnership  had  knowledge  or  notice 
of  the  death  or  bankruptcy. 

Sac.  36.  Powot  or  PAanraa  To  Bind  Past- 
NxasHiP  TO  Thsd  Persons  Afrb  Dissolv- 
now. — (1)  After  dissolution  a  partner  can 
bind  the  partnership  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  — 

(a)  by  any  act  appropriate  for  winding  up 
pcui^nership  affairs  or  completing  transac- 
tions unfinished  at  dissolution; 

(b)  by  any  transaction  which  would  bind 
the  partnership  if  dissolution  had  not  taken 
place,  provided  the  other  party  to  the  trans- 
action, 

(1)  had  extended  credit  to  the  partnership 
prior  to  dissolution  and  had  no  knowledge  or 
notice  of  the  dissolution;  or 

(IX)  though  he  had  not  so  extended  credit, 
had  nevertheless  known  of  the  partnership 
prior  to  dissolution,  and,  having  no  knowl- 
edge <»:  notice  of  dissolution,  the  fact  of  dis- 
solution had  not  been  advertised  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  In  the  place  (or 
in  each  place  if  more  than  one)  at  which 
the  partnership  business  was  regularly 
carried  on. 

(2)  The  liability  of  a  partner  under  para- 
graph (1)  (b)  shall  be  satisfied  out  of  part- 
nership assets  alone  when  such  partner  has 
been  prior  to  dissolution — 

(a)  iinknown  as  a  partner  to  the  person 
with  whom  the  contract  Is  made;  and 

(b)  so  far  unknown  and  Inactive  in  part- 
nership affairs  that  the  business  reputation 
of  the  partnership  could  not  be  said  to  have 


been  In  any  degrea  due  to  his  connMctlon 
with  it. 

(8)  The  partnership  Is  in  no  case  Ibund 
by  any  act  of  a  partner  after  dissolution — 

(a)  where  the  partnership  is  dUsolvta  be- 
cause It  is  unlawful  to  carry  on  the  business, 
luiless  the  act  Is  appropriate  for  winding  up 
partnership  affairs;  or 

(b)  where  the  partner  has  become  bank- 
rupt; or 

(c)  where  the  partner  has  no  authot^ty  to 
wind  up  partnership  affairs;  except  by  a 
transaction  with  one  who, 

(I)  had  extended  credit  to  the  partnership 
prior  to  dissolution  and  had  no  knowledge  or 
notice  of  his  want  of  authority:  or 

(II)  had  not  extended  credit  to  the  (part- 
nership prior  to  dissolution,  and,  having  no 
knowledge  or  notice  of  his  want  of  atlthor- 
ity.  the  fact  of  his  want  to  authori1{^  had 
not  been  advertised  in  the  manner  provided 
for  advertising  the  fact  of  dlssoIutlK^n  In 
paragraph  (l)(b)(II). 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  laffect 
the  liability  under  section  18  of  any  person 
who  after  dissolution  represents  himself  or 
consents  to  another  representing  hliai  as  a 
partner  in  a  partnership  engaged  in  carrying 
on  business. 

Sk:.  36.  EmECT  of  Dissolution  on  Part- 
ner's Existing  Liabilxtt. — (1)  The  dl^olu- 
tion  of  the  partnership  does  not  of  Itself 
discharge  the  existing  liability  of  any  part- 
ner. 

(2)  A  partner  is  discharged  from  a»y  ex- 
isting liability  upon  dissolution  of  the|  part- 
nership by  an  agreement  to  that  effect  be- 
tween himself,  the  partnership  creditor  and 
the  person  or  partnership  contlnulajg  the 
business;  and  such  agreement  may  b«  In- 
ferred from  the  course  of  dealing  bcjtween 
the  creditor  having  knowledge  of  tbje  dU- 
solution  and  the  person  or  partnershtp  con- 
tinuing the  business. 

(3)  Where  a  person  agrees  to  assustie  the 
existing  obligations  of  a  dissolved  psirtner- 
ship,  the  partners  whose  obllgationi^  have 
been  assumed  shall  be  discharged  frc^n  any 
liability  to  any  creditor  of  the  partaiershlp 
who,  knowing  of  the  agreement,  consists  to 
a  material  alteration  in  the  nature  o^  time 
of  payment  of  such  obligations.  i 

(4)  The  individual  property  of  a  dtpeased 
partner  shall  be  liable  for  all  obUgatlpns  of 
the  partnership  Incurred  while  he  Was  a 
partJier  but  subject  to  the  prior  payia|ent  of 
his  separate  debts. 

Sec.  37.  Right  To  Wind  Up. — Unlesa  (other- 
wise agreed  the  partners  who  havie  not 
wrongfully  dissolved  the  partnership  pr  the 
legal  representative  of  the  last  svafvivlng 
partner,  not  bankrupt,  has  the  right  t<>  wind 
up  the  partnership  aixalrs:  Provided^  how- 
ever. That  any  partner,  his  legal  representa- 
tive or  his  assignee,  upon  cause  shows^,  may 
obtain  winding  up  by  the  court. 

Skc.  38.  Rights  of  Partners  to  AI^plica- 
TioN  OF  Partnership  Propertt. — (1)  When 
dissolution  Is  caused  in  any  way,  excjept  in 
contravention  of  the  partnership  agre^ent, 
each  partner,  as  against  his  copartner  and 
all  persons  claiming  through  them  [in  re- 
spect of  their  Interests  in  the  partnjershlp, 
unless  otherwise  agreed,  may  have  tlM  part- 
nership property  applied  to  dischaitge  its 
liabilities,  and  the  surpliis  applied  to  pay 
in  cash  the  net  amount  owing  to  tflie  re- 
spective partners.  But  if  dissolution  Is 
caused  by  expulsion  of  a  partner  boijia  fide 
iinder  the  partnership  agreement  and!  if  the 
expelled  partner  is  discharged  from  alf  part- 
nership liabilities,  either  by  payment  or 
agreement  luider  section  36(2),  he  shall  re- 
ceive in  cash  only  the  net  amount  ciuie  him 
from  the  partnership. 

(2)  When  dissolution  is  caused  in  contra- 
vention of  the  partnership  agreemsht  the 
lights  of  the  partners  shall  be  as  foil^Dwa: 

(a)  Each  partner  who  has  not  caug^d  dis- 
solution wrongfully  shall  have — 

(I)  all  the  rights  specified  in  paragraph 
(I)  of  this  section,  and 


(IX)  the  right,  as  against  each  partner  who 
has  caused  the  dissolution  wrongfully,  to 
damages  for  breach  of  the  agreement. 

(b)  The  pfu'tners  who  have  not  caused  the 
dissolution  wrongfully,  if  they  all  desire  to 
continue  the  business  in  the  same  name, 
either  by  themselves  or  Jointly  with  others, 
may  do  so,  during  the  agreed  term  for  the 
partnership  and  for  that  pxirpose  may 
{jossess  the  partnership  property,  provided 
they  secure  the  payment  by  bond  approved 
by  the  court,  or  pay  to  any  partner  who  has 
caused  the  dissolution  wrongfully,  the  value 
of  his  interest  in  the  partnership  at  the  dis- 
solution, less  any  damages  recoverable  under 
clause  (2)  (a)  (II)  of  this  section,  and  in  like 
manner  Indemnify  him  agsdnst  all  present 
or  future  partnership  liabilities. 

(c)  A  partner  who  has  caused  the  dissolu- 
tion wrongfully  shall  have — 

(I)  if  the  business  is  not  continued  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  (b)  all  the 
rights  of  a  partner  under  paragraph  (1). 
subject  to  clause  (2)  (a)  (11)  of  this  section. 

(II)  if  the  business  is  continued  under 
paragraph  (2)  (b)  of  this  section,  the  right 
as  against  his  coiMurtners  and  all  claiming 
through  them  in  respect  of  their  interests 
in  the  partnership  to  have  the  value  of  his 
interest  in  the  partnership,  less  any  damages 
caused  to  his  copartners  by  the  dissolution, 
ascertained  and  paid  to  him  in  cash,  or  the 
payment  secured  by  bond  approved  by  the 
court,  and  to  be  released  frtHn  all  existing 
liabilities  of  the  partnership;  but  in  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  the  partner's  Interest 
the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  the  business 
shall  not  be  considered. 

Sec.  39.  Rights  Wheks  PARTMaasHip  la 
Dissolved  for  Fraud  or  MisxKPEssxirrA- 
TION. — ^Where  a  partnership  contract  is  re- 
scinded on  tlie  ground  of  the  fraud  or  mis- 
representation of  one  of  the  ftarties  thereto, 
the  party  entitled  to  rescind  is,  without 
prejudice  to  any  other  right,  entitled — 

(a)  to  a  lien  on,  or  right  of  retention  of, 
the  surplus  of  the  partnership  property  after 
satisfying  the  partnership  liabilities  to  third 
persons  for  any  sum  of  money  paid  by  him 
for  the  purchase  of  an  interest  in  the  part- 
nership and  for  any  capital  or  advances  con* 
trlbuted  by  him;  and 

(b)  To  stand,  after  all  UabiUties  to  third 
persons  have  been  satisfied,  in  the  place  of 
the  creditors  of  the  partnership  for  any  pay- 
ments made  by  him  in  respect  of  the  part- 
nership liabilities;  and 

( c )  To  be  Indemnified  by  the  person  guilty 
of  the  fraud  or  making  the  representation 
against  all  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  part- 
nership. 

Sec.  40.  Rules  for  Distribution. — In  set- 
tling accounts  between  the  partners  after 
dissolution,  the  following  rxiles  shall  be  ob- 
served, subject  to  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary : 

(a)  The  assets  of  the  partnership  are — 

(I)  the  partnership  property, 

(II)  the  contributions  of  the  partners 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  all  the  liabili- 
ties specified  in  clause  (b)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

(b)  The  liabilities  of  the  partnership  shall 
rank  In  order  of  payment,  as  follows: 

(I)  Those  owing  to  creditors  other  than 
partners, 

(II)  Those  owing  to  partners  other  than 
for  capital  and  profits, 

(III)  Those  owing  to  partners  in  respect 
of  capital, 

(IV)  Those  owing  to  partners  in  respect  of 
profits. 

(c)  The  assets  shall  be  applied  in  the  order 
of  their  declaration  in  clause  (a)  of  this 
paragraph  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lia- 
bilities. 

(d)  The  partners  shall  contribute,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  18(a).  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  liabilities;  but  if  any,  but 
not  all,  of  the  partners  are  insolvent,  or,  not 
being  subject  to  process,  refuse  to  contribute. 


the  other  partnmrs  shall  oontributs  their 
share  of  the  liabiUties,  and,  in  the  relaUve 
proportions  in  which  they  share  the  profits, 
the  additional  amount  necessary  to  pay  the 
liabilities. 

(e)  An  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  creditors 
or  any  person  appointed  by  the  court  shall 
have  the  right  to  enforce  the  contributions 
specified  in  clause  (d)  of  this  paragraph. 

(f)  Any  partner  or  his  legal  representa- 
tive shall  have  the  right  to  enforce  the  con- 
tributions specified  in  clause  (d)  of  this 
paragraph,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
which  he  has  paid  in  excess  of  his  share  of 
the  liability. 

(g)  The  individual  property  of  a  deceased 
partner  shall  be  liable  for  the  contributions 
specified  in  clause  (d)  of  this  paragraph. 

(h)  When  partnership  property  and  the 
individual  properties  of  the  partners  are  In 
possession  of  a  court  for  distribution, 
partnership  creditors  shall  have  priority  on 
partnership  property  and  separate  creditors 
on  individual  property,  saving  the  rights  of 
lien  or  secured  creditors  as  heretofore. 

(i)  Where  a  partner  has  become  bankrupt 
or  his  estate  is  insolvent  the  claims  against 
his  sepeoate  property  shall  rank  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

(1)  Those  owing  to  separate  creditors. 

(II)  Those  owing  to  partnership  creditors, 

(III)  Those  owing  to  partners  by  way  of 
contribution. 

Sbc.  41.  Liabilitt  of  Persons  Continu- 
XNO  the  Business  in  Certain  Casks. — (1) 
When  any  new  partner  is  admitted  into  an 
existing  partnership,  or  when  any  partner 
retires  and  assigns  (or  the  representative  of 
the  deceased  partner  assigns)  his  rights  in 
partnership  property  to  two  or  more  of  the 
partners,  or  to  one  or  more  of  the  partners 
and  one  or  more  third  persons,  if  the  busi- 
ness is  continued  without  liquidation  of  the 
partnership  affairs,  creditors  of  the  first  or 
dissolved  partnership  are  also  creditors  of  the 
partnership  so  continuing  the  business. 

(2)  When  all  but  one  partner  retire  and 
assign  (or  the  representative  of  a  deceased 
partner  assigns)  their  rights  in  partnership 
property  to  the  remaining  partner,  who  con- 
tinues the  business  without  liquidation  of 
partnership  affairs,  either  alone  or  with 
others,  creditors  of  the  dissolved  partner- 
ship are  also  creditors  of  the  person  or 
partnership  so  continuing  the  business. 

(3)  When  any  partner  retires  or  dies  and 
the  business  of  the  dissolved  partnership  is 
continued  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  this  section,  vrith  the  consent  of  the 
retired  partners  or  the  representative  of  the 
deceased  partner,  but  without  any  assign- 
ment of  his  right  in  partnership  property, 
rights  of  creditors  of  the  dissolved  partner- 
ship and  of  the  creditors  of  the  person  or 
partnership  continuing  the  business  shall  be 
as  if  such  assignment  had   l)een  made. 

(4)  When  all  the  partners  or  their  rep- 
resentatives assign  their  rights  In  partner- 
ship property  to  one  or  more  third  persons 
who  promise  to  pay  the  debts  and  who  con- 
tinue the  business  of  the  dissolved  partner- 
ship, creditors  of  the  dissolved  partnership 
are  also  creditors  of  the  person  or  partner- 
ship continuing  the  business. 

(5)  When  any  partner  wrongfully  causes 
a  dissolution  and  the  remaining  partners 
continue  the  business  under  the  provisions 
of  section  38(2)  (b),  either  alone  or  with 
others,  and  without  liquidation  of  the 
partnership  affairs,  creditors  of  the  dissolved 
partnership  are  also  creditors  of  the  person 
or  partnership  continuing  the  business. 

(6)  Wlien  a  partner  is  expelled  and  the 
remaining  partners  continue  the  business 
either  alone  or  with  others,  without  liquida- 
tion of  the  partnership  affairs,  creditors  of 
the  dissolved  partnership  are  also  creditors  of 
the  person  or  partnership  continuing  the 
business. 

(7)  The  liability  of  a  third  person  becom- 
ing a  partner  in  the  partnership  continuing 


the  business,  under  this  section,  to  the 
creditors  of  the  dissolved  fMurtnershlp  shall 
be  satisfied  out  of  partnership  property  only. 

(8)  When  the  business  of  a  partnership 
after  dissolution  is  continued  under  any  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  this  section,  the  creditors 
of  the  dissolved  partnership,  as  against  the 
separate  creditors  of  the  retiring  or  deceased 
partner  or  the  representatives  of  the  deceased 
partner,  have  a  prior  right  to  any  claim  of  the 
retired  partner  or  the  representative  of  the 
deceased  partner  against  the  person  or  part- 
nership continuing  the  business  on  account 
of  the  retired  or  deceased  partner's  interest 
in  the  dissolved  partnership  or  on  acoount  of 
any  consideration  promised  for  such  interest 
or  for  his  right  in  partnership  property. 

(9)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  held 
to  modify  any  right  of  creditors  to  set  aside 
any  assignment  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

(10)  The  use  by  the  person  or  partner- 
ship continuing  the  business  of  the  partner- 
ship name,  or  the  name  of  a  deceased  partner 
as  part  thereof,  shall  not  of  Itself  make  the 
individual  pro{>erty  of  the  deceased  partner 
liable  for  any  debts  contracted  by  such  per- 
son or  partnership. 

Sec.  42.  Rights  or  Refiring  oa  Estate  of 
Deceased  Partner  When  the  Business  Is 
Continued. — When  any  partner  retires  or 
dies,  and  the  business  is  continued  under 
any  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
41  (1).  (2),  (3),  (5),  (6),  or  section  38(2) 
(b),  without  any  settlement  of  accounts  as 
Ijetween  him  or  his  estate  and  the  person  or 
partnership  continuing  the  business,  unless 
otherwise  agreed,  he  or  bis  legsd  representa- 
tive, as  against  such  persons  or  partnership, 
may  have  the  value  of  his  interest  at  the  date 
Of  dissolution  ascertained,  and  shall  receive 
as  an  ordinary  creditor  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  his  interest  in  the  dissolved 
partnership  with  interest,  or,  at  his  option  or 
at  the  option  of  his  legal  representative,  in 
lieu  of  interest,  the  profits  attributable  to 
the  use  of  his  right  In  the  property  of  the 
dissolved  partnership;  provided  that  the 
creditors,  or  the  representative  of  the  retired 
or  deceased  creditors  of  the  dissolved  part- 
nership as  against  the  separate  partner,  shall 
have  priority  on  any  claim  arising  under  this 
section,  as  provided  by  section  41(8)  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  43.  Accrual  or  Right  to  Account. — 
The  right  to  an  account  of  his  Interest  shall 
accrue  to  any  partner,  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative, as  against  the  winding  up  partners 
or  the  surviving  partners  or  the  person  or 
partnership  continuing  the  business,  at  the 
date  of  dissolution,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  formation  and 
conduct  of  partnerships  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  make  the  law  more  cer- 
tain and  uniform  with  respect  thereto  by 
enacting  into  law  the  Uniform  Partner- 
ship Act,  already  in  effect  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

Existing  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  enacted  over  60  years  ago — act 
of  March  3,  1901,  31  Stat.  1414;  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  1961  edition,  sections 
41-201  through  41-204 — and  has  been  in 
effect  without  change  or  modification 
since.  Inadequate  of  itself,  nevertheless 
it  will  be  retained  as  a  desirable  supple- 
ment to  the  more  basic  and  fxmdamental 
provisions  of  H.R.  12675. 

The  Uniform  Partnership  Act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
in  1914,  and  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation the  following  year.  Since  then, 
it  has  been  adopted  by  and  is  in  effect  in 


S9  SUtes.  including  Maryland— In  1916— 
and  Virginia— In  1918. 

The  present  statutory  law  in  the  XXs- 
trict  of  Columbia  is  most  inadequate  and 
extremely  limited  in  application.  It  i4>- 
plies  solely  to  the  composition  by  a  part- 
ner of  his  liability  to  a  partnership  credi- 
tor upon  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 

This  aspect  of  partnership  law.  though 
important,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
general  body  of  partnership  law  as  de- 
veloped through  the  centuries  by  courts 
in  this  country  said  abroad.  Existing 
law  in  the  District  does  not  cover  the 
more  basic  and  fundamental  facets  of 
partnership  law  such  as.  first,  the  nature 
of  the  partnership  relationship  itself; 
second,  the  i-elationshlp  of  the  partners 
inter  se;  third,  the  property  rights  of 
partners;  fourth,  the  dissolution  and  ter- 
mination of  the  paitnership;  and.  fifth, 
relations  of  the  partners  to  third  persons 
dealing  with  the  paitnership  other  than 
the  composition  of  liability  therewith 
upon  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 
These  are  embodied  in  the  Uniform 
Partnership  Act  embraced  within  H.R. 
12675. 

Uniformity  of  law  becomes  a  practical 
necessity  in  a  metropolitan  area  such  as 
this,  where  the  zone  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity spans  three  separately  governed 
jurisdictions.  Frequently,  residents  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  desire  to  join 
together  with  District  of  Coltimbia  resi- 
dents to  conduct  a  partnership  business 
which  may  be  located  in  any  one  or  all 
three  jurisdictions.  Enactment  of  the 
reported  bill  would  eliminate  many  in- 
congruities and  inequities  implicit  in 
such  circumstances  by  bringing  the  law 
of  the  District  into  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  its  neighboring  States.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CONCERNING  GIFTS  TO  MINORS  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
11018)  to  amend  the  act  concerning 
gifts  to  minors  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  nO  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  concerning  gifts  of  se- 
curities to  minors  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", approved  August  3,  1966  (70  SUt.  1028; 
D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-214) ,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"SBCTioir  1.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  fol- 
lowing terms  shaU  have  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  each : 

"(1)  'Adult':  one  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years. 
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-17)  'Bank':  any  pfrttm  or  mMoelMJon  oC  slgiied  by  th«  donor  and  the  designated  feus-  age,   he  shall  thereupon   deliver   or  pay  tfe 

penons  eairrlng  on  tb*  totalnMi  Of  bUklag;  todian:                                                      I  over  to  the  estate  of  the  minor. 

J*J«^2«,««.«..b.«-D«rtc.  -o^i^HETHEDISroiCTOFCOLK  .J^'^J^f^.^ST^n^^r^^ 

"<»)  •ar3wr*:   on*  who  la   lawfuUy  an-  BIA  UNIFORM  GEPTS  TO  MINORS  A^T  duclarles,    shall    Invest    and    reln»e«t    tha 

Cagwl  t&  the  boalnMa  of  effecttn«  trmMac-  -i    (name   of  donor),   hereby  dellv«i-   to  custodial  property  a«  would  a  prudent  per - 

tlona  in  aecurttl^  for  tbe  account  of  other*;  (name  of  custodian)  as  custodian  for  (ikme  »on  «>'   dlscreUon   and  InteUlgwice  who  la 

a  bank  whlcb  eO^eta  mieh  tnua»ctlona;  and  ^  minor)   under  the  District  of  ColuSiWa  »«eklng  a  reasonable  income  and  the  preeer- 

one  wbo  te  lawfnUy  engagMl  In  buying  and  jj^iilorm  Olfta  to  Minors  Act.  the  foll^J^ing  ;:t"°=?^,f*P^i*^;,  "ui!j„??,lhmtJ^' JS 

•alUnt    aaeurtttaa    for    hi*    own    account,  .ecurlty(les):  (insert  an  appropriate  deadrlp-  his  dlscreUon  and  without  liability  to  the 

thrcn^b  a  brok«  or  otherwise,  aa  a  part  of  SS^f  the  security  or  s^uritles  dellrered  m»nor  or  his  estate   retain  a  security  given 

a  regular  boamaaa.  Stent  to  identify  it  or  them) .  to  the  minor  In  the  manner  prescribed  in 

"(4)  'Court* :   Tha  United  Stotea  District  ^...  ^^^  Act. 

Court  for  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia.  (signature  of  donor)'               "(')  ""»«   custodian  may  seU.  exchange. 

"(6)  'Cuctodial  property':  Dated-  convert,   or   otherwise   dispose  of  custodial 

"(A)  AU  aecurttlea  and  money,  imder  the  (Name"of' custodian)    hereby    acknpwl-  property  in  the  manner,  at  the  time  or  times. 

•uperrlakm  of  the  same  custodian  for  the  edges  receipt  of  the  above  described  »£cu.  'or  the  price  or  prices^  and  upon  the  terms 

same  minor  aa  a  conae<iuence  of  a  gift  or  rtty(ies)   as  custodian  for  the  above  afinor  he  deems  advisable     He  may  vote  in  person 

gifts  made  to  the  minor  In  the  manner  pre-  under  Uie  above  Act.  °'  ^^  general   or  limited  proxy  a  security 

•^b«l  in  this  Act:  ..      -  which  is  custodial  property.    He  may  con- 

"(B)  The  inconie  from  the  custodial  prop-  '"(signature  of  custodlatt)  sent,   directly   or  through   a   committee   or 

erty;  and  Dated-  °"*®''  *^^^'  *°  ****  reorganlaitlon.  conaoU- 

"(C)  The  proceeds,  immediate  and  remote.  .. (3)  » VhV subject'of  the  gift  Is  monejy.  by  elation,  merger,  dissolution,  or  liquidation  of 

from  the  sale,  exchange,  conversion.  Invest-  paying  or  delivering  It  to  a  broker  or  a  bank  ^    i-s^e''.    •    security    which    Is    ciistodlal 

ment.  reinvestment,  or  other  dlsporttlon  of  for  credit  to  an  accotmt  In  the  name  dt  the  property,  and  to  the  sale,  lease,  pledge,  or 

such  securities,  money,  and  income.  ^onor.  another  adult,  or  a  bank  with  tjrust  mortgage  of  any  property  by  or  to  such  an 

"(6)  'Custodian*:  one  so  designated  in  the  cowers     followed     In    substance,     by     the  i~uer.   and   to   any   other    action  by   such 

manner  pre«:rlb«i  In  this  I^^  P^^^'  .i°cSrSian  for   r^SSe  of  i3^hor)  •*°,^"":    ««  may  execute  and  deUver  an, 

"(7)  -Guardian  of  a  minor':   the  general  ^nder   the   District    of    Columbia    Un«orm  "^^^   all  i°f*'?™^f^   ^"^  "^^  f   "^   ,   k^ 

guardian,  guardian,  tutor,  or  curator  of  the  Q^jt,  ^  Minors  Act'  deems  advisable  to  carry  out  any  of   his 

minor's  property,  estate  or  person.  ...y,.    .__  -.f^  ^'n^-  •„  the  manner  ore-  Po^e™  »«  c\istodlan. 

"(8)   'issii^r':  one  who  places  or  authorizes  ,^^1^  fn  ,utaL?^  (i^  mlv^e  m^  L         "<8)   T^«    custodian    shaU    register    each 

the  placing  at  his  name  on  a  security  (other  "^J??!!  *° ,'"?              ^   '       ^            ^  security    which    Is    custodial    property   and 

than  aa  a  transfer  agent)   to  evidence  that  „T  °    ."  °°  :  „^„  „„v-  -  ^\tf  t«  ^  minnr  *°  registered  form  In  the  name  of  the  custo- 

It  repraaenta  a  tfiarTpitftlclpatlon  or  other  («)  ^  donor  who  makes  a  gift  tea  minor  ^^^^   followed.  In  substance,  by  the  words: 

interast  in  hla  property  or  to  an  enterprise  «»     prescribed     In     subsect  on     (a)     ihall  .^  custodian  for  (name  of  minor)  under  the 

or  to  evidence  hlsduty  or  undertaking  to  Promptly  do  aU  things  within  his  po^r  to  oigtrict    of     Columbia     Uniform    Gif  U    to 

perform  an  obligation  evidenced  bytoe  se-  P"*  ^^  subject  of  the  gift  in  the  possession  Minors  Act'.    He  shall  hold  all  money  which 

curity.  or  who  becomes  responsible  for  or  f^**  5'°°*':°^ °'  *';*''',',.„♦>,?., ^k""  >"   custodial    property   in   an   account  with 

In  place  of  any  such  person  t^*'  donor's  failure  to  comply  with  this  pub-  ^  broker  or  In  a  bank  In  the  name  of  the 

"(«)  "Leial  representative':   the  executor  section,  nor  his  designation  of  an  ineligible  custodian.   foUowed.   in   substance,   by   the 

or  the  admlnlstnitor.  general  guardian,  com-  P«"o°  «f  custodian,  nor  renunciation  b«  the  ^^^  ^Q^ds.     He  shaU  keep  aU  other  cus- 

mlttaa,  ocnacrvator.  tutor,  or  curator  of  a  Pe"on  designated  as  custodian  shall  alffect  xcAi^^  property  separate  and  distinct  from 

perscm's  ptoperty  at  estate! '  t*^*  consummation  of  the  gift.  j^ig  q,^  property  in  a  manner  to  Identify  It 

"(10)  -Member  of  a  mlncn'-s  family':  any  "Sxc.  3.  (a)   A  gift  made  as  prescribiW  In  clearly  as  custodial  property, 
of  the  minor'*  parent*,  grandparents,  broth-  t^^  ^^t  shall  be  irrevocable  and  convey  to        "(h)  The  custodian  shall  keep  record*  of 
era.  sisters,  uncles,  »nd  aimts,  whether  of  the  t^*  minor  Indefeasibly  vested  legal  title  to  all  transactions  with  respect  to  the  custodial 
whole   blood  or   the  half   blood,   or   by   or  t^e  security  or  money,  given,  but  no  ^ar-  property,  and  make  them  available  for  In- 
through  legal  adoption.                   '  dian    of    the    minor    shall    have    any  ^ght,  spection  at  reasonable  intervals  by  a  parent 

"(11)   'Minor':   one  who  has  not  attained  power,  duty,  or  authority  with  respect  tp  the  or  legal  representative  of  the  minor  or  by 

fhe  age  of  twenty-one  yean.  custodial  property  except  as  provided  lai  this  the  minor,  If  he  ha*  attained  the  age  of 

"(12)  'Security':  any  note,  stock,  treastur  ^'^^-  fourteen  years, 

■took.  bond,  debenture,  evidence  of  Indebt-  "W  By  making  a  gift  in  the  manner  pre-         "(1)   A  custodian  shall  have  and  hold  as 

ednea*.  certUlcate  of  interest  or  participation  scribed  in  this  Act,  the  donor  incorporates  powers  in  trust,  with  respect  to  the  custodial 

In  an  oil,  gas.  or  nninirig  titie  or  lease  or  in  in   his   gift   all    the   provisions    thereof   and  property,  in  addition  to  the  rights  and  pow- 

payment*  out  of  production  under  such  a  grants  to  the  custodian,  and  to  any  iseuer,  ers  provided  in  this  Act,  all  the  rights  and 

tltie    or    lease,    collateral    trust    certificate,  transfer  agent,  bank,  broker,  or  third  per-  powers  which  a  guardian  has  with  respect  to 

transferable  shiare,  voting  trust  certificate,  or,  son  dealing  with  a  ctistodian,  the  respf^lve  property  not  held  as  custodial  property. 

In  general,  any  Interest  or  Instnmient  com-  powers,  rights,  and  Immunities  provldl|d  In         "Sec.  5.  (a)  A  custodian  shall  be  entitled 

monly  known  as  an  Interim  certificate,  re-  this  Act.  to  reimbursement  from  the  custodial  prop- 

celpt.  «  certificate  of  depoalt  for,  or  any  "Sxc.  4.  (a)   Only  one  person  may  b0  the  erty  for  hU  reasonable  expenses  incurred  In 

warrant  or  right  to  subacribe  to  car  ptirchase,  custodian.     He  shall  collect,  hold,  manage,  the  performance  of  his  duties, 

any  of  the  foregoing.    'Security' does  not  in-  invest,  and  reinvest  the  custodial  property.         "(b)  A  custodian  may  act  without  com- 

clude  a  aeeurtty  of  which  the  donor  Is  the  "(b)  The  ciistodian  shall  pay  over  ti)  the  pensatlon  for  his  services. 

laauer.     A  'security'  la  in   'registered  form'  minor  for  expenditure  by  him,  or  expend  for         "(c)    Unless  the  cxistodian  U  a  donor,  he 

when  it  epecifle*  a  person  entltied  to  It  or  to  the  minor's  benefit,  so  much  of  or  all  the  may  receive  from  the  custodial  property  rea- 

the  right  it  evidences  and  its  transfer  may  custodial  property  as  the  custodian  dfeems  sonable  compensation  for  his  services  deter- 

be  registered  upon  book*  maintained  tat  that  advisable  for  the  support,  maintenance,  ledu-  mined  by  one  of  the  following  standards  In 

purpoae  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Issuer.  cation,  and  benefit  of  the  minor  in  the  ijnan-  the  following  order: 

"(13)  Transfer  agent':    one  wbo  acts  as  ner,  at  the  time  or  times,  and  to  the  etftent         "(1)    A  direction  by  the  donor  when  the 

atithenticatlng  trustee,  transfer  agent,  regis-  that  the  custodian  In  his  discretion  djeems  gift  is  made; 

trar,  or  other  agent  for  an  issuer  In  the  regis-  suitable  and  proper,  with  or  without  4ourt         "(2)  Any  statute  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 

tration  of  transfer*  of  its  securities  or  In  the  order,  with  or  without  regard  to  the  duty  of  bia  applicable  to  custodians; 

Issue  of  new  secxirlUes  or  In  the  cancellation  hinuself  or  of  any  other  person  to  8i]m>ort          "(3)  Any  statute  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 

of  surrendered  securities.  the  minor  or  his  ability  to  do  so,  andlwith  T^la  applicable  to  guardians; 

"(14)    'Trust  company':   a  bank  author-  or  without  regard  to  any  other  Incoaie  or         "(4)  An  order  of  the  coxirt. 

Ized  to  exercise  trust  powers.  property  of  the  minor  which  may  bei  ap-         "(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  An  adult  may,  during  his  life-  piicable  or  available  for  any  such  purpose.  Act,   a  custodian  shall  not  be  required  to 

time,  make  a  gift  of  a  seciirity  or  money,  to  "(c)   The  court,  on  the  petition  of  a  parent  S^^e    a    bond    for    the   performance    of    his 

one  who  Is  a  minor  <m  the  date  of  the  gift,  or  guardian  of  the  minor  or  of  the  mlSpr,  if  duties. 

if  the  subject  of  the  gift  1*  a  aeeurtty —  he  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,         "(e)  A  custodian  not  compensated  for  his 

"(1)   in  registered  form,  by  registering  It  may  order  the  custodian  to  pay  over  to  the  services  shall  not  be  liable  for  losses  to  the 

In  the  name  of  the  donor,  another  adult,  or  minor  for  expenditure  by  him  or  to  expend  custodial  property  unless  they  result  from 

a  trust  company  f<^owed.  in. substance,  by  so  much  of  or  all  the  custodial  propetfy  as  his   bad    faith.    Intentional    wrongdoing,   or 

the  worda:  'as  custodian  foe  (name  of  minor)  is  necessary  for  the  minor's  support,  ma(nte-  gross  negligence  or  from  his  failure  to  maln- 

under   the   District   of   Columbia  Uniform  nance,  or  education.  tain  the  standard  of  prudence  in  investing 

Gift*  to  Minor*  Act':  "(d)  To   the   extent    that   the   custbdial  the  custodial  property  provided  In  this  Act. 

"(2)  not  in  registered  form,  by  delivering  property  is  not  so  expended,  the  custodian         "Sec.  6.  (a)  Only  an  adult  member  of  the 

It  to  an  adult  other  than  the  donor  or  a  shall  deliver  at  pay  It  over  to  the  minor  on  minor's  family,  a  guardian  of  the  minor,  or 

trust  company,  aooompanled  by  a  statement  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  ^ears  a  trust  company  shall  be  eligible  to  become 

of  gift  in  the  following  form,  in  aubetance.  or,  if  the  minor  dies  before  attaining  that  successor  custodian.    A  successor  custodian 
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shall  have  all  the  rl^ts,  powers,  duties,  and 
immunitie*  of  a  costodlMi  designated  In  the 
manner  preeeribed  by  thl*  Act. 

"(b)  A  euctodian.  other  than  tlie  donor, 
may  resign  and  designate  hla  succeaaor  by — 

"(1)  executing  an  instnunent  of  resigna- 
tion designating  the  successor  custodian: 
and 

"(2)  causing  each  security  which  1*  eu*- 
todlal  property  and  in  registered  form  to  be 
registered  In  the  name  of  the  suoceaeor  cus- 
todian foUowed.  In  substance,  by  the  words: 
'as  custodian  for  (name  of  minor)  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Min- 
ors Act';  and 

"(3)  delivering  to  the  successor  ciistodlan 
the  Instrument  of  resignation,  each  security 
registered  In  the  name  of  the  successor  cus- 
todian, and  all  other  custodial  property  to- 
gether with  any  additional  Instnmients  re- 
quired for  the  transfer  thereof. 

"(c)  A  custodian,  whether  ot  not  a  donor, 
may  petition  the  court  for  permission  to 
resign  and  for  the  designation  of  a  successor 
custodian. 

"(d)  If  the  person  designated  as  custo- 
dian Is  not  eligible,  renoxinces  or  dies  before 
the  minor  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  guardian  of  the  minor  shall  be 
successor  custodian.  If  the  minor  has  no 
guardian,  a  donor,  his  legal  representative, 
the  legal  representative  of  the  custodian,  an 
adult  member  of  the  minor's  family,  or  the 
minor.  If  he  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  may  petition  the  court  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  successor  custodian. 

"(e)  A  donor,  the  legal  representative  of 
a  donor,  an  adult  member  of  the  minor's 
family,  a  guardian  of  the  minor  or  the  minor, 
if  he  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  year*, 
may  petition  the  court  that,  for  cause  shown 
in  the  petition,  the  custodian  be  removed 
and  a  successor  custodian  be  designated  or. 
in  the  alternative,  that  the  custodian  be  re- 
quired to  give  bond  for  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 

"(f)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  court  shall  grant 
an  order,  directed  to  the  persons  and  return- 
able on  such  notice  as  the  court  may  re- 
quire, to  show  cause  why  the  relief  prasred 
for  In  the  petition  should  not  be  granted 
and,  In  due  course,  grant  such  relief  as  the 
court  finds  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
minor. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  minor,  if  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  minor,  an  adult  member  of 
the  minor's  fsjnlly,  or  a  donor  or  his  legal 
representative  may  petition  the  court  for  an 
accounting  by  the  custodian  or  hi*  legal  rep- 
resentative. 

"(b)  The  court,  in  a  proceeding  under  thl* 
Act  or  otherwise,  may  require  or  permit  the 
custodian  or  his  legal  representative  to  ac- 
count and.  If  the  custodian  Is  removed,  shall 
so  require  and  order  delivery  of  all  custodial 
property  to  the  successor  ciistodlan  and  the 
execution  of  all  Instmments  reqvilred  for 
the  transfer  thereof. 

"Sbc.  8.  No  Issuer,  transfer  agent,  bank, 
broker,  or  other  person  acting  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  or  otherwise  dealing  with  any  per- 
son pmrporUng  to  act  as  a  donor  or  In  the 
capacity  of  a  custodian  shall  be  responsible 
for  determining  whether  the  person  desig- 
nated by  the  purported  donor  or  purporting 
to  act  as  a  custodian  has  been  duly  desig- 
nated or  whether  any  purchase,  sale,  or  trans- 
fer to  or  by  or  any  other  act  of  any  person 
purporting  to  act  In  the  capacity  of  cus- 
todian is  in  accordance  with  or  authorised 
by  this  Act.  and  shall  not  be  obliged  to  In- 
quire into  the  validity  or  propriety  luider 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  of  any  Instrument 
or  Instructions  executed  or  given  by  a  person 
purporting  to  act  as  a  donor  or  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  custodian,  and  shall  not  be  bound 
to  see  to  the  application  by  any  person 
purporting  to  act  In  the  capacity  of  a  cue- 
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todian  of  any  money  or  other  propoty  paid 
or  deUvered  to  bim 

"Sac.  9.  (a)  The  provision*  of  thU  Act 
tiuOl  be  oooetrued  to  effectuate  the  general 
purpoae  thereof  to  make  uniform  the  law 
of  thoee  States  which  enact  such  provisions. 

"(b)  Thl*  Act  shall  not  be  construed  a* 
providing  an  exclusive  method  for  m*»<tig 
gift*  to  minor*. 

"Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  1*  held  Invalid,  the 
other  provisions  or  applications  of  such  pro- 
visions shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sbc.  11.  Thl*  Act  may  be  cited  a*  the 
'District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Gift*  to 
Minors  Act'." 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  In 
confilct  with  any  provision  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  to  the  Act  of 
August  S.  1956  (70  Stat.  1028;  D.C.  Code. 
sees.  21-214  et  seq.).  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  right  ox  liability 
imder  such  Act  of  August  3,  1956,  J^i^Mng 
on  December  Si.  1962. 

Sxc.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January 
1.  1903. 

With  the  followliig  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "and  money" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  money,  life  in- 
surance and  annuity  contracts". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  following  the  word 
"money."  insert  "life  insurance  and  annuity 
contracts,". 

On  page  3,  Immediately  after  line  13,  insert 
the  following: 

"  'Lilfe  insurance  and  annuity  contracts': 
shall  Include  only  insiirance  and  annuity 
contracts  on  the  life  of  a  mmor  or  a  member 
of  the  minor's  family  as  herein  defined." 

On  page  3,  lines  14.  18.  and  20.  strike  out 
"(10)".  "(11)".  and  "(12)".  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(11)-,  "(12)".  and  "(13)"  re- 
spectively. 

On  page  4, 11  le  2.  strike  out  the  word  "an" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thoreof :  "a  security,  or  any 
certificate  of  interest  of  participation  in, 
any  temporary  or." 

On  page  4.  lines  10  and  15,  strike  out  "(13) " 
and  "(14) ",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(14)" 
and  "(15)".  respectively. 

On  page  4,  line  18.  strike  out  "or  money" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  money,  life 
insurance  or  annuity  contract". 

On  page  5,  Immediately  before  line  5.  insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  If  the  subject  of  the  gift  Is  a  life 
Insurance  or  annuity  contract,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  contract  shall  be  registered  by 
the  donor  of  such  contract  in  hi*  own  name 
or  in  the  name  of  an  adult  member  ai  the 
guardian  of  the  minor,  followed  by  the  words 
minor's  family  or  in  the  name  of  any 
'as  custodian  for  (name  at  minor)  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to 
Minors  Act',  and  such  contract  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  person  In  whose  name  it  is 
thus  registered  as  custodian.  If  the  con- 
tract Is  registered  In  the  xuune  of  the  donor, 
as  ctistodlan.  such  registration  shall  of  Itself 
constitute  the  delivery  required  by  this 
section." 

On  page  5.  line  6.  strike  out  "(S)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(4) ". 

On  page  6,  line  7.  strike  out  "or  money" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ".  money,  life 
Insurance  or  annuity  contract". 

On  page  6,  line  14,  Immediately  after 
"broker."  Insert  "Insurance  company.". 

On  page  7.  line  IS.  Immediately  after  "or 
pay"  Inaert  'if. 

On  page  9.  immediately  after  line  8.  Insot 
the  foUowlng: 

"(J)  If  the  subject  of  the  gift  is  a  life  in- 
surance or  annuity  contract,  the  custodian 
ahaU  have  all  of  the  Incidents  of  ownership 
in  the  contract  which  he  may  hold  as  cus- 
todian to  the  same  extent  as  If  he  were  the 
owner  thereof  personally.     The  designated 


beneficiary  of  any  soeh  oootraek  hdd  toy  a 
custodian  ahall  be  the  minor  or.  In  ttos 
event  of  hi*  death,  the  minor's  estsfes." 

On  page  10.  lines  11  and  13.  strike  out 
"member  of  the  minor's  famUy**. 

On  page  10.  line  29.  Immediately  after  "reg- 
istered form"  insert  "and  each  lUe  Insurance 
or  annuity  eontraet". 

On  page  11.  line  6.  Immediately  after  **sue- 
ceeeor  custodian."  insert  "each  life  Insurance 
or  annuity  contract  registered  In  the  name 
of  the  successor  cxistodlan,". 

On  page  12.  line  30.  Immediately  after 
"broker,"  Inaert  "insurance  company.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  substitute  the 
"Uniform"  Olfts  to  Minors  Act  for  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  "Model" 
Gifts  to  Minors  Act.  i4>proved  August  S, 
1956—70  SUL  1028:  District  of  Colom- 
bia Code.  1961  edition,  sections  21-204 
and  the  following.  The  effect  will  be  to 
broaden  the  old  "model"  present  law  to 
permit  gifts  of  money  and  insurance,  as 
well  as  securities,  to  a  mlnOT;  to  enlairge 
the  choice  of  custodians;  and  to  permit 
compensatiMi  to  said  custodians. 

Early  experience  in  various  States — 
14— with  the  Model  Act  led  to  the  draft- 
ing of  a  shorter,  improved  version,  called 
the  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act.  which 
was  approved  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
and  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  is  the  basis  of  HJl.  11018.  The 
Uniform  Act  has  had  almost  nation- 
wide acceptance.  As  of  today  it  has  been 
enacted  and  is  in  effect  in  47  States; 
only  three— Aladca,  Oeorgla.  and  New 
Jersey — and  the  District  of  Columbia  still 
use  the  earlier  model  law. 

HJl.  11018.  as  reported,  defines  "cus- 
todial property"  to  mean  "securities, 
money,  life  insurance,  and  axmulty  con- 
tracts." Eight  of  the  States  which  have 
adopted  the  Uniform  Act.  TiUnpfe.  Ken- 
tucky. New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina. 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  and 
Michigan — likewise  include  "insurance" 
in  their  Uniform  Acts.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  the  American  life  Convention 
and  the  Life  Insurance  Association  of 
America,  having  a  combined  membership 
of  306  life  insurance  companies — repre- 
senting 04  percent  of  the  legal  reserve 
life  Insurance  business  in  the  United 
States — 150  of  which  do  business  in  tha 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  COTcunittee  Intends  the  phrase 
"life  Insurance"  to  include  endowment 
policies,  it  having  been  advised  by  the 
local  insurance  associations  that  this 
is  a  proper  Interpretation  of  said  lan- 
guage in  this  Jurisdiction.  The  spedflc 
amendments  reported  with  respect  to 
insurance  follow  closely  the  provisions 
in  the  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky 
statutes,  and  they  restrict  the  life  insur- 
ance under  the  bill  to  insurance  on  ^e 
life  of  a  minor  or  a  member  of  the 
minor's  family. 

With  respect  to  custodians,  the  bill, 
as  reported,  provides  that  the  donor 
may  select  as  custodian  any  adult  per- 
son in  whom  he  has  conlMteDce,  and  this 
includes  banks  and  trust  companies. 
These,  as  well  as  the  guardian  of  the 
minor,  may  also  qualify  as  successor 
custodian. 
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Under  present  law,  a  custodian  re- 
ceives no  compensation  unless  he  is  a 
court  appointed  guardian,  and  the  prop- 
erty Is  held  by  him  as  guardian.  To 
compensate  the  nonTamlly  types  of  cus- 
todians, permitted  under  the  reported 
bill,  provision  is  made  to  permit  compen- 
sation to  the  custodians. 

As  with  present  law,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  gifts  permitted  imder  the  bill 
vest  indefeasible  legal  title  Ih  the  minor, 
and  may  not  be  revoked  by  the  donor. 
The  bill  also  follows  the  Uniform  Act  by 
broflulenlng  existing  law  to  permit  gifts 
of  money  for  investment  under  the 
"prudent  man"  rule  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 4(e) . 

No  opposition  to  the  bill  was  expressed 
in  the  public  hearings  held.  In  addition 
to  those  mentioned,  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Stock  Exchange  Firms  of  New 
York,  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  also  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ii. 


August  7 


DIS- 


REPORTS  OP  COLLISIONS   IN 
TRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WUITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill— Hit 
8737 — to  amend  section  10  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of  col- 
lisions in  which  motor  vehicles  are  in- 
volved, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Kepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
■ectlon  (a)  of  section  10  ta  the  District  of 
ColuinblA  Ttafllc  Act.  1935.  as  amended  (43 
Stot.  1134;  sec.  40-«09(a).  D.C.  Code,  1861 
ad.).  Is  amended  (a)  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph  the  following:  "In 
addition  to  the  preceding  requirements  with 
reapect  to  the  action  to  be  taken  immedi- 
ately In  cases  Involving  personal  injury  or 
substantial  damage  to  property,  every  per- 
son who.  in  the  District  of  Oolumbla,  oper- 
ates a  motor  vehicle  which  Is  Involved  In  a 
ooIUsicMi  with  any  jtvnaa  or  object,  shall, 
within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  such 
ooUlslon  occurs,  make  a  written  report  there- 
of to  the  Chief  of  Police,  on  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  him.  Such  written  report  shall 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  ertent  or 
amount  ot  the  damage  (»■  degree  of  personal 
injury  resulting  fnm  such  collision.  In  the 
event  the  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle  in- 
volved In  a  ooUlslon  Is  injured  or  otherwise 
disabled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  him 
Incapable,  in  the  opinion  of  his  attending 
physician,  of  making  any  report  of  the  col- 
lision within  the  time  required  by  this  sub- 
section, such  operator  shall  make  such  re- 
port within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  date 
on  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  attending 
physician,  he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 


have  recovered  from  his  Injury  or  other  dis- 
ability to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  prepare 
and  submit  the  required  report.";  and  (1^)  by 
striking  "substantial"  in  the  third  Para- 
graph. I 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Commissioners  by  Reorganisation 
Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  byi  this 
Act  in  the  Commissioners  or  In  any  pfflce 
or  agency  under  the  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  said  Commissioners  may  be  delegated 
by  said  Conunlssloners  in  accordancejwltb 
section  3  of  such  plan. 

With  the  following  committee  anjjend- 
ments:  i 

Page  2,  beginning  line  1,  strike  oui  the 
words  "with  any  person  or  object,  $hall, 
within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  such 
collision  occiirs"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "which  has  resulted  in 
damage  to  the  property  of  any  one  person 
in  excess  of  SlOO  or  in  bodily  injury  to  or 
in  the  death  of  any  person,  shall  im- 
mediately". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  words  "extent 
or  amount  of  the  damage  or". 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  Words 
"within  the  time"  and  substitute  IQ  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "as". 


'1 


The    committee    amendments    were 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaketj,  at 
present,  only  those  motor  vehicle  col- 
lisions in  the  District  of  Columbia  ^ich 
involve  personal  injury  are  require|d  to 
be  reported  to  the  Police  Department. 
In  addition,  collisions  which  result  in 
property  damage  in  excess  of  $100  tnust 
be  reported  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Safety  Responsibility  Officer,  who  flinc- 
tions  as  part  of  the  Department  of  IJotor 
Vehicles.  However,  these  rep>orts  db  not 
reach  the  Police  Department,  and  Hence 
the  only  motor  vehicle  accidents  not  in- 
volving personal  injury  which  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  District  of  Colujnbia 
Police  Department  are  those  which  are 
voluntarily  reported  to  them. 

This  situation  came  to  our  attettition 
a  year  or  more  ago,  when  it  developed 
in  a  hearing  that  the  Police  Departtnent 
was  unable  to  furnish  statistics  as  t6  the 
frequency  of  motor  vehicle  accidenlts  in 
a  certain  heavily  traveled  area  c4  the 
city,  because  only  those  accidents  result- 
ing in  personal  injury  would  necessarily 
have  been  reported  to  them. 

We  were  informed  that  during  fiscal 
year  1962.  some  9,000  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents involving  substantial  property 
damage  in  the  District  of  Columbia. were 
never  reported  in  any  way  to  the  Ifolice 
Department.  This  situation  is  unsatis- 
factory for  several  important  reas^s. 

The  safety  responsibility  ofllcer's 
chief  function  is  to  ascertain  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  drivers  of  the  v^icles 
in  collisions  to  satisfy  claims  whicfti  are 
brought  against  them  as  a  result.,  and 
in  some  cases  to  take  steps  which  may 
lead  to  the  suspension  or  revocation  of 
drivers'  permits.  While  this  is  of  course 
a  useful  and  important  service,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Safety  Responsibility 
Division  cannot  initiate  court  iction 
against  any  of  the  drivers  in  these  !9, 000 
accidents  per  year,  and  in  many  such 
cases,  particularly  those  involving  re- 
peat offenders,  legal  prosecution  1$  the 
only  adequate  means  of  serving  thp  in- 
terest of  public  safety. 


Also,  the  Police  Department's  accident 
reports  are  made  available  to  the  Bureau 
of  TraflBc  Engineering  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Highway  Department, 
where  they  serve  as  an  invaluable  guide 
to  the  identification  of  dangerous  areas 
in  the  city's  street  system.  The  reports 
to  the  safety  responsibility  oflBcer,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  said  not  to  be  suit- 
able for  this  purpose,  and  hence  9,000 
possible  indications  of  need  for  correc- 
tion of  perilous  street  conditions  are  lost 
each  year. 

I  feel  that  these  conditions  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue,  and  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  demands  the  im- 
provements which  will  be  possible  only 
when  all  such  motor  vehicle  accidents 
are  required  to  be  reported  immediately 
to  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  give 
us  a  brief  explanation  of  the  purpose 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to.  At 
present  in  the  District  of  Columbia  only 
those  motor  vehicle  collisions  which  in- 
volve personal  injury  are  required  to  be 
reported  to  the  Police  Department.  In 
addition,  collisions  which  result  in  prop- 
erty damage  in  excess  of  $100  must  be 
reported  to  the  safety  responsibility 
officer  through  a  functionary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles.  These  re- 
ports do  not  reach  the  Police  Department 
and  therefore  the  only  motor  vehicle 
accidents  not  involving  personal  injury 
which  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Police  Department  are  those  which  are 
voluntarily  reported  to  them. 

Briefly,  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  that 
according  to  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  there  were  some  9,000  motor 
vehicle  accidents  involving  substantial 
property  damage  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  1962  fiscal  year  which 
were  never  reported  to  the  Police  De- 
partment. This  came  up  in  the  hear- 
ings on  another  matter  before  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  the  chairman 
and  hence  this  bill  was  introduced. 
While  we  feel  that  the  reporting  to  the 
Safety  Responsibility  Division  is  import- 
ant from  the  standpoint  of  civil  damages 
and  statistical  data  as  to  highway 
safety  we  also  feel  that  the  Police  De- 
partment should  be  the  recipient  of  this 
information  where  the  damage  exceeds 
$100  to  the  property  of  any  person  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  states  as  fol- 
lows, "shall  immediately  make  a  written 
report  thereof  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  on 
a  form  prescribed  by  him." 

I  take  it  that  in  the  case  of  an  acci- 
dent involving  an  estimated  damage  of 
$100  or  more,  it  would  be  sufBcient  for 
the  person  or  persons  involved  in  the 
accident  to  go  to  any  precinct  police  sta- 
tion, and  this  would  meet  the  require- 
ment of  making  a  report  to  the  Chief  of 
Police? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  In  many  cases  the  re- 
port can  be  made  at  the  scene  of  the 
collision  to  the  investigating  oflBcer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  that  effect.  It  says  only  that  the 
report  must  be  made  to  the  Chief  of 
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Police.  The  bill  does  not  state  that  the 
report  can  be  made  to  the  Investigating 
officer  or  to  any  precinct  station.  I  am 
confident  the  gentleman  is  correct  and 
it  is  my  purpose  only  to  establish  legis- 
lative intent.      

Mr.  WHITENER.  We  have  to  pre- 
suppose as  we  use  the  words  "Chief  of 
Police"  that  we  are  referring  to  the  De- 
partment. That  Is  the  intent,  and  I  am 
sure  that  there  will  be  no  problem 
created  by  the  legislation  such  as  the 
gentleman  means  to  convey, 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  gentleman  probably 
cannot  answer  this  question  and  I  am 
not  addressing  it  to  him.  but  I  assume 
that  had  the  accident  in  which  a  Mr. 
Powers,  an  employee  at  the  White  House. 
and  his  family,  was  involved  last  Friday 
evening,  using  a  White  House  car  and  an 
Army  chauffeur  to  drive  him  to  the 
President's  rest  haven  up  at  Camp  David, 
occurred  in  the  District  the  details  would 
have  been  reported  to  the  police  since 
there  was  at  least  one  serious  injury.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
regret  injury  to  anyone  in  an  accident, 
but  otherwise  we  seem  to  be  unable  to 
find  out  how  White  House  cars  and 
White  House  rest  havens  are  being  used 
for  the  weekend  pleasure  of  White  House 
employees  and  their  families.  So  If  this 
bill  will  require  a  reporting  of  informa- 
tion that  the  public  might  not  otherwise 
obtain,  I  am  glad  to  support  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  case  the  gentleman  mentions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MUNICIPAL  COURT  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl. 
12708)  to  increase  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  civil  actions,  to  change  the 
names  of  the  court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  blU.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Boum  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
court  established  by  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  consoUdate  the  Po- 
lice Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Municipal  Court  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbla, to  be  known  as  'the  Municipal  Coxirt 
for  the  District  of  Columiba',  to  create  'the 
Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia',  and  for  other  purpoase",  ap- 
proved AprU  1.  1942,  as  amended  (86  SUt. 
190;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  11-751).  hereafter  shall 
be  known  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions".  Whenever  reference 
is  made  In  any  Act  of  Congress  (other  than 


this  Act  or  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act)  or  in  any  regulation  to  the  Mtmlcip«a 
Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  such 
reference  shaU  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  District  of  Colxmibla  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

Sic.  2.  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  4  of  stich 
Act.  approved  AprU  1,  1942.  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  ll-768(a)),  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  District  of  Coliunbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  as  established  by  this  Act. 
shaU  consist  of  the  criminal,  civil,  and  small 
claims  and  conciliation,  and  domestic  re- 
lations branches.  The  court  and  each  judge 
thereof  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same 
powers  and  jurisdiction  as  were  heretofore 
had  or  exercised  by  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  judges  there- 
of on  the  day  befcn^  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendatory  subeection.  and  In  addition 
the  said  court  shall  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  civil  actions  commenced  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendatory  subsection. 
Including  such  actions  against  executors,  ad- 
mlnistratars  and  other  fiduciaries,  in  which 
the  claimed  value  of  personal  property  or 
the  debt  or  damagee  claimed,  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  SICOOO  exclusive  of  interest 
and  costs,  and,  in  addlUon.  shall  have  jurU- 
dlction  of  all  croes-clalms  and  coxinterclalms 
Interposed  in  all  actions  over  which  it  has 
jurisdiction  regardless  of  the  amotmt  In- 
▼olved:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  nothing 
herein  shall  deprive  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
Jurisdiction  over  counterclaims,  cross-claims, 
or  any  other  claims  whether  or  not  arising 
out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occurrence 
and  interposed  In  actions  over  which  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  DU- 
trtct  of  Columbia  has  Jurisdiction.  The  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  Court  of  General  Sessions 
shall  also  have  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
properly  pending  In  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  DUtrict  of  ColumbU  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  amendatory  subeecUon." 

8»c.  8.  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  approved  April  1.  1942,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  ll-78e(a) ) .  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  If ,  in  any  action,  other  than  an  action 
for  equitable  reUef.  pending  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  amendatory  subsection  or  thaw- 
after  commenced  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  It 
ShaU  appear  to  the  satiafacUon  of  the  court 
at  or  subsequent  to  any  pretrial  hearing  but 
prior  to  trial  thereof  that  the  action  will  not 
Justify  a  judgment  In  excess  of  $10,000.  the 
court  may  certify  such  action  to  the  District 
of  Coltmibia  Court  of  General  Sessions  for 
trial.  The  pleadings  in  such  acUon.  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  docket  entries  and  of  any 
orders  theretofore  entered  therein.  «>>^n  be 
sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  said  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  together  with  any  deposit  for  costs, 
and  the  case  shaU  be  eaUed  for  trial  in  that 
court  promptly  thereafter:  and  shaU  there- 
after be  treated  as  though  it  had  been  mad 
originally  In  the  said  Court  of  Qeneral  See- 
Klons.  except  that  the  JxirladlctlOD  of  that 
court  shall  extend  to  the  amotmt  claimed  In 
such  acUon.  event  though  it  exceed  the  cum 
of  $10,000." 

8bc.  4.  SubaeeUon  (c)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  approved  April  1.  1942.  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  ll-'rSQ(c)).  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(c)  The  District  of  Ooltuabia  Coiu^  of 
General  Sessions  shaU  have  the  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  by  at- 
tachment and  any  Judge  thereof  shall  have 
the  power  in  any  case  or  proceeding  whether 
clvU  or  criminal  to  punish  for  disobedience 
of  any  order,  or  contempt  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  court  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$60  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty 
days.  At  the  request  of  any  party  subpenas 
for  attendance  at  a  hearing  or  trial  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  See- 


sions  Shan  be  iseoed  by  the  cteik  e€  the  aald 
court.  A  subpena  may  be  served  at  any  place 
within  the  District  of  Oolmnl4a.  or  at  any 
iHace  without  the  District  of  nnimwhift  tK^^ 
is  within  one  himdred  mllea  of  the  place  of 
the  hearing  or  trixd  specified  In  the  subpena. 
The  form,  issuance  and  manner  of  servloe  of 
a  subpena  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  Rule  45 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure." 

8>c.  5.  (a)  Section  1114  ot  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  eetaMlah  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  March 
3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1189;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  11- 
1520) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  paragraph  relating  to  witness  fees 
\inder  the  heading  "District  of  Columbia" 
In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  maWng  i^jpro- 
priatlons  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  flacal  year  •whiwj  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  for 
prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  1,  1902  (32  State  562.  6«1;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  ll-lS20a) ,  Is  amended  by  striking 
"cases  in  the  poUce  court  of  the  Z>lstrlct  of 
Columbia"  and  Inserting  in  lien  thereof 
"criminal  cases  in  the  District  of  Oolumbla 
Court  of  General  Seaskms". 

(c)  The  fees  and  travel  allowanoss  to  be 
paid  any  witness  oompeUed  by  subpena  to 
attend  any  branch  of  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Seaslons  other  «i>*%w 
the  criminal  branch  shaU  be  the  same 
amount  as  paid  a  witness  compelled  to  at- 
tend before  the  United  States  Distrtet  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sbc.  e.  The  court  established  by  seetkm  6 
of  Uie  Act  of  April  1,  1942  (58  Stat.  190;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  11-771).  hereafter  shall  be  known 
as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap' 
peals".  Wherever  reference  ia  mads  in  any 
Act  of  Congress  (other  than  this  Act)  cr  In 
any  regulation  to  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  saeb 
reference  shaU  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  District  of  Ccdumbla  Court  of  *rriti>lt 

Sac.  7.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  the  sixtieth  day  foUowlng  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pending  measure,  HJt.  12708,  a  bill  to  In- 
crease the  Jurisdiction  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
change  Its  names,  and  for  other  purposes, 
is  a  clean  bill.  Following  hearings  on 
the  original  bill.  Hit.  12202.  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  changes  were  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  and  HJl. 
12708  was  introduced. 

The  purposes  of  HJl.  12708  are  the 
following:  First,  to  change  the  name  of 
the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Qeneral  Sessions;  second,  to 
change  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  as 
to  the  value  in  controversy  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  from  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  $3,000  to  $10,000:  to  give  the 
court  ot  general  sessions  the  power  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  with- 
in a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the  place  of 
the  hearing  or  trial;  and  third,  to  change 
the  name  of  the  municipal  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  present  maximum  Jurisdiction 
amount  for  the  municipal  court  was  es- 
tablished at  $3,000  by  the  act  of  April 
1. 1942—56  Stat.  190.  In  1958,  when  Con- 
gress was  studying  methods  of  relieving 
the  n.S.  district  courts  of  their  Increas- 
ing burden,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Ju- 
risdictional amount  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  be  increased  to  a  minitiim  of  $10,- 
000. 
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Such  leglslatloa— Public  Law  85-554; 
72  Stat.  415— was  approved  and  the  new 
Jurisdictional  minimum  has  been  opera- 
tive In  other  U.S.  district  coiirt  Jvirisdic- 
tions  but  not  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  question  of  increasing  the  Jurisdic- 
tional amount  of  the  municipal  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  $3,000  to 
$10,000  and  the  proposal  to  empower  the 
court  to  secure  attendance  of  witnesses 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  came  before 
the  Judicial  Conference  for  the  District 
of  Colxmibia  in  May  1960.  Thereafter, 
study  committees  were  set  up  to  review 
the  problems  involved  in  the  proposed 
changes  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  legislative  action.  The  study  com- 
mittee recommendations  were  reviewed 
and  further  views  and  recommendations 
were  expressed  by  the  Judicial  covmcll, 
the  judicial  conference  and  the  bar 
association.  The  pending  bill.  H.R. 
12708.  represents  the  product  of  tiiis 
careful  legislative  effort. 

At  hearings  on  the  legislation,  the 
committee  was  advised  that  the  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Judicial  Conference  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Commissioners  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  bar  asso- 
ciation. Favorable  testimony  was  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  Similar  ap- 
proval and  support  for  the  bill  was  ex- 
pressed by  representatives  of  the  munici- 
pal court  of  appeals  and  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  No 
witness  nor  any  communication  to  the 
committee  expressed  any  objection  to  the 
legislation. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  municipal  court  established  by 
the  act  of  April  1.  1942.  shall  be  known 
as  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Court  of 
General  Session.  This,  the  committee 
believes,  is  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  coiu*t. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
court  of  general  sessions  and  its  judges 
shall  have  the  same  powers  and  jvuis- 
dictions  as  were  available  to  the  court 
immediately  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  these  amendments.  In  addition,  the 
court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions,  including  actions  against 
executors,  administrators  and  other 
fiduciaries  where  the  value  In  controver- 
sy does  not  exceed  $10,000,  exclusive  of 
Interest  and  costs.  The  court  of  general 
sessions  shall  also  have  Jurisdiction  of 
all  cross-claims  and  counterclaims  in- 
terposed in  all  actions  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  such  claims.  The  section 
also  assures  that  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  same  powers  as  to 
all  actions  over  which  it  has  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Section  3  provides  that  in  any  action 
for  other  than  equitable  relief,  pending 
on  the  effective  date  of  these  amend- 
ments or  commenced  thereafter  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  if  the  court  is  satisfied  at  or 
after  any  pretrial  hearing  but  before 
trial  that  the  action  will  not  Justify  a 
judgment  in  excess  of  $10,000,  the  court 


may  certify  the  action  to  the  Distrijct  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Session^.  In 
such  case,  the  pleadings,  docket  entries, 
court  orders,  and  any  deposit  for  costs 
shaU  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  co)}rt  of 
general  sessions.  The  case  shaU  be 
treated  as  though  it  had  been  originally 
filed  in  the  court  of  general  sessions 
which  shall  have  jurisdiction  even 
though  the  amount  claimed  is  in  eKcess 
of  $10,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  section  4,  the  court 
of  general  sessions  is  given  the  power 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witne^es  in 
cases  pending  before  it  and  enfonje  its 
orders.  The  court  may  serve  subpenas 
within  a  100-mile  radius  of  the  place  of 
hearing  or  trial.  The  procedure  for  the 
service  of  subpena  shall  be  as  prescribed 
in  rule  45  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  repeals  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  law  as  to  the  paytnent 
of  fees  and  travel  allowances  to  wit- 
nesses in  civil  cases  who  are  compelled 
to  attend  the  municipal  court  ft  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  provides  that 
such  fees  and  travel  allowances  sh^U  be 
the  same  sis  in  cases  before  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  ofi  Co- 
lumbia. This  section  also  continutp  the 
present  witness  fees  for  the  court  of 
general  sessions  as  are  provided  for  the 
municipal  court  in  criminal  cases. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
changing  of  the  name  of  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Municipal  Court  of  Appeals"  to 
the  "District  of  Columbia  CouDt  of 
Appeals." 

Section  7  provides  the  effective  date 
for  the  act.  This  date  is  the  first  dlay  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  60  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

This  bill.  H.R.  12708.  was  reportfed  to 
the  House  by  the  full  Committee  oh  the 
District  of  Columbia,  all  members  pres- 
ent concurring  in  recommendatidn  of 
its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  Ques- 
tion. ' 

The  previous  question  was  ordert)d. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  ACT,  1926 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rujes,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  741  and  adk  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  off  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  movi^  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Comttilttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  etf  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11880)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  l^ulld- 
Ings  Act,  IQaS,  to  authorize  additional  ttppro- 
priatlons,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  conflQed  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  ^xceed 
two  hoiirs,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  rMiklng 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  o^  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  Ajt  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  tfee  bill 
for   amendment,   the   Committee   shaU    rise 


and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  p>assage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.   190) 


Abernethy 

Gilbert 

Mosher 

Andersen, 

Goodell 

Moss 

Minn. 

Granahan 

Moxilder 

Avery 

Grant 

Multer 

Baring 

Gray 

Nedzi 

Barrett 

Green,  Greg. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Bass,  N.H. 

Griffiths 

OHara,  Mich. 

Battin 

Gubser 

Osmers 

Blitch 

Hansen 

Powell 

Boiling 

Harrison,  Va. 

Purcell 

Boykln 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

RandaU 

Breeding 

Harsha 

Reece 

Brewster 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Riley 

Bromwell 

Healey 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Broomfield 

Hebert 

Santa  ngelo 

Buckley 

Hoffman,  Dl. 

Saund 

Cannon 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Schadeberg 

Casey 

Hull 

Scott 

Celler 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Scran  ton 

Chamberlain 

Inouye 

Seely -Brown 

Clark 

Jarman 

Shelley 

Coad 

Jonas 

Sheppard 

Collier 

Jones,  Mo. 

Shipley 

Colmer 

Karsten 

Shrlver 

Conte 

Kearns 

Smith,  Miss. 

Cook 

K 11  burn 

Smith,  Va. 

Corman 

King,  Utah 

Spence 

Cunningham 

Kltchln 

Stephens 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kyi 

Stratton 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Landnim 

Taber 

Derwinski 

Lankford 

Thompson,  La. 

Dlggs 

Latta 

Thomi>son.  N.J 

Dlngell 

Leslnskl 

Thornberry 

Dole 

Loser 

Tuck 

Dooley 

McSween 

Tupper 

Dulski 

McVey 

Van  Zandt 

Durno 

Macdonald 

Wels 

Ellsworth 

Martin.  Mass. 

Whltten 

Farbsteln 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wlckersham 

Pindley 

Mason 

Wlnstead 

Flood 

Merrow 

Yates 

Flynt 

Minshall 

Younger 

Frazier 

Moeller 

Zelenko 

Garland 

Moore 

Gialmo 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall,  303  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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AMENDING  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Smith];  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  741 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11880,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sites  and  buildings  in  foreign 
countries  for  use  by  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.    The  resolution 


provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11880  Is  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  of  $31,806,000  for 
the  purchase,  construction,  major  alter- 
ation, and  long-term  leasing  of  build- 
ings overseas  needed  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  Its  293  posts.  The  amount  author- 
ized In  the  reported  bill  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  Department  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  out  the  2 -year  building  program 
justified  to  the  committee.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such  ad- 
ditional sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  operational  activities  of  the  building 
program  such  as  maintenance,  repair, 
and  furnishing.  Pmally,  the  bill  deletes 
from  existing  law  all  references  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  741. 

Mr.  Sh/nrra  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consmne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  741 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11880,  on  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11880  is  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  of  $31,806,000 
for  the  purchase,  construction,  major 
alteration  and  long-term  leasing  of 
buildings  overseas  which  are  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  its  293  posts. 
This  is  a  2-year  building  program.  In 
addition  to  this  money  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately $11  million  per  year  for 
alterations,  repairs  and  the  like. 

There  is  imdoubtedly  some  waste  in 
this  program.  There  are  tmdoubtedly 
some  buildings  that  will  cost  more  than 
perhaps  we  should  pay  to  construct  them. 
But  this  is  the  type  of  program,  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  extremely  dif&cult  to 
poUce.  Certainly  the  Members  of  the 
House  Individually  are  not  able  to  go 
around  the  world  and  check  on  the 
building  of  these  various  buildings  to 
determine  whether  the  cost  is  correct  or 
whether  we  especially  need  them.  In 
that  regard  we  rely  upon  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  report,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very 
good  report.  I  think  the  testimony  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  entirely  honest 
and  straightforward. 

When  this  program  was  originally 
submitted  to  the  committee  on  a  4-year 
basis  with  $100  million  requested,  they 
sent  it  back  to  the  administration,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  said.  "We  will  not 
do  it  on  a  4-year  basis,  we  are  going  to 
reduce  this  to  a  period  of  2  years.  You 
are  asking  for  too  much  money."  The 
administration  came  in  with  the  request 
for  a  little  over  $40  million,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  reduced  that  to  about  $32 
million. 

They  have  said  in  all  honesty  that 
there  are  too  many  people  overseas.  If 
they  provide  fewer  facilities  for  them 
they  think  there  may  be  less  desire  to 
send  more  people  overseas. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  CMr.  Adair]  who  stated  that  in 
his  10  years  on  this  committee  he  believes 
this  is  the  most  thorough  review  this 
program  has  ever  had.    The  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI  was  very  straight- 
forward in  saying  that  the  committee 
intended  to  poUce  this  program  to  see 
that  there  are  no  waste  or  unnecessary 
expenditures  therein.  We  will  probably 
have  some  questions  on  Africa,  as  to 
whether  the  buildings  there  are  neces- 
sary. 

I  think  the  program  was  considered  in 
a  very  able  way  by  the  committee.  I 
support  the  bill,  and  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  the  rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  11880)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildtags  Act,  1926,  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11880,  with 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  well  realize  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  is  not  one  which  will 
grip  the  Committee  with  consuming  in- 
terest all  the  way  through  it,  but  I  will 
say  that  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  was  faithful  in  its  attendance. 
We  did  hear  the  administration  wit- 
nesses and  exammed  them  thoroughly. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  we  told  them  to  sulxnlt  a  2-year 
program,  that  we  felt  4  years  was  too 
long  for  us  to  give  an  authorization  and 
try  to  police  it.  They  did  come  back  with 
a  2-year  program. 

We  were  concerned  with  the  foreign 
buildings.  We  hope  that  we  can  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  we  pay  out  in 
rents  and  quarters  allowance  and  by 
acquisition  we  can  save  the  Government 
money. 

In  the  case  of  Africa  which  caused 
the  most  questioning  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  we  pointed  out  that  we  are 
paying  at  the  present  time  in  Africa  the 
sum  of  $1,236,802  for  leases.  Many  of 
these  leases  are  written  in  such  a  way 
that  when  they  expire,  the  rental  goes 
up.  Space  is  in  very  short  supply  in 
Africa  and  rentals  are  exceedingly  high. 
We  have  a  2-year  program  of  $5,747,000 
for  residential  buildings  which  will  take 
care  of  about  half  of  the  personnel  that 
are  presently  in  Africa.  I  might  say,  we 
lectured  the  Department  at  length  about 
keeping  the  nimiber  of  personnel  down. 
If  this  building  program  is  carried 
through,  it  will  result  in  an  annual  sav- 
ings in  rents  of  $707,303  per  year;  or  in  8 
years  we  will  have  saved  enough  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  building  program. 

The  committee  felt  that  this  makes 
sense.  We,  therefore,  have  cut  the  re- 
quests for  Africa  less  percentagewise 
than  in  any  other  area. 

There  were  some  questions  about  the 
situation  in  Paris.    This  is  a  matter  to 


which  the  committee  has  given  a  good 
deal  of  study.  The  problon  In  Paris  u 
it  exists  today  is  that  the  ofBoes  for 
American  personnel  are  scattered  all 
over  the  city.  We  own  a  lot  of  prop- 
erty in  Paris.  There  are  four  different 
major  locations.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
solidate and  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
property  so  as  to  get  away  from  so  much 
driving  aroimd  from  place  to  place,  by 
consolidating  our  activities  in  one  place. 
Although  the  total  appropriation  in  the 
bill  may  seem  large,  actually  the  sale 
of  property,  the  money  from  which  will 
revert  to  the  Treasury  will  cut  that  down 
to  a  rather  negligible  figure. 

Mr.    CEDERBERG.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  With  reference 
to  this  Paris  situation,  can  the  gentle- 
man enlighten  us  on  Just  what  is  con- 
templated? As  a  member  of  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee  handling  this 
very  same  question.  I  wonder  If  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  really  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do 
in  the  way  of  consolidation  and  whether 
the  matter  of  a  new  residence  for  the 
Ambassador  has  come  up  for  discussion. 
Mr.  HAYS.  As  the  gentleman,  per- 
haps, knows,  we  have  an  embassy  resi- 
dence on  the  Avenue  Gabrielle.  At  the 
moment  it  Is  proposed  to  sell  that  at 
quite  a  good  price  which  is.  I  believe, 
approximately  a  million  dollars.  We  also 
own  property  known  as  the  Rothschild 
property  which  is  about  two  doors  from 
the  chancellery.  This  property  wiU  need 
extensive  rehabilitation,  if  It  Is  to  be- 
come usable.  But,  at  the  moment  It  Is 
standing  there  almost  unused.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  real  estate 
In  Paris.  Even  by  spending  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money — more  than  we 
will  get  from  the  Avenue  Gabrielle  pn^- 
erty — to  rehabilitate  it.  it  will  be  prop- 
erty which  will  be  worth  more  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  go  up  In  value  all  the 
time. 

The  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the 
situation  in  the  Bols  de  Boulogne  where 
the  NATO  building  Is.  The  French 
Government  has  Just  about  agreed  to  let 
us  have  a  piece  of  property  directly 
across  the  circle  which  is  now  part  of 
a  park  where  we  can  put  up  an  office 
building  so  that  the  people  who  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  NATO  opera- 
tions will  be  able  to  save  a  lot  of  time 
instead  of  having  to  drive  through  Paris 
from  the  Talleyrand  Palace  and  other 
places  through  heavy  trafSc.  This  way 
they  can  merely  walk  across  the  street 
to  NATO  headquarters.  But  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee  that  It  will 
make  a  difference  of  about  a  million  dol- 
lars which  will  be  released  from  the  sale 
of  the  property  from  what  this  program 
would  cost  not  including  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  a  new  office  building. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  reason  I  raise 
the  question  Is  because  on  this  matter  of 
consolidation,  I  believe,  we  have  about 
five  properties  there  now  and,  if  I  un- 
derstand correctly,  on  the  Avenue  Ga- 
brielle where  the  main  Embassy  U  at 
the  present  time,  that  will  remain  intact 
and  we  will  build  another  building  to  be 
used  for  the  NATO  building. 

Mr.  HAYS.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  CEX>ERBERa.  So  we  will  still 
have  two  buildings  instead  of  five? 

Mr.  HATS.  Tbat  is  right.  Then  the 
Ambassador's  residence  will  be  moved 
to  the  Rothschild  property,  which  is 
about  a  half  block  from  the  chancellery. 
This  win  not  require  travel  through 
heavy  traJBc. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  The  reason  I  have 
questimed  the  Ambassador's  residence 
is  because  I  recognize  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  Ambassador's 
residence  you  have  a  traffic  problem  that 
does  cause  some  concern.  However,  in 
1948  we  paid  $1,459,000  for  this  build- 
ing and  the  gentleman  knows  that  if  we 
were  to  restore  the  present  property  it 
would  cost  another  million  and  a  half. 
I  am  taking  figures  from  the  hearings 
in  the  gentleman's  committee.  So  the 
expense  would  be  considerable. 

I  was  over  there  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
liiPSCoicB].  We  went  through  that 
Rothschild  property.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  this  would  be  a  good  place  to  build 
an  ofBce  building.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, that  they  want  to  be  closer  to 
NATO.  I  reaUze  there  are  a  lot  of  em- 
ployees of  the  present  Embassy  working 
under  almost  intolerable  conditions,  but 
I  have  a  deep  and  serious  concern  about 
the  fact  that  we  would  have  some  $4 
million  tied  up  in  a  residence  for  the 
Ambassador,  and  that  Just  seems  to  me 
exorbitant. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  the  nature  of  the  property.  It 
would  be  used  not  only  for  a  residence 
but  many  ofBces  would  be  in  the  area, 
so  we  would  get  some  additional  office 
space.  It  kxriu  high  as  the  gentleman 
states  it.  and  his  figures  are  as  sound 
as  anjrthing  any  of  us  have,  but  when 
the  gentleman  realizes  that  the  purchase 
of  this  property  was  made  with  counter- 
part funds,  and  they  are  funds  we  could 
not  use  except  for  acquisitions  of  this 
kind  that  we  would  probably  have  lost 
on  conversion,  the  price  is  not  so  high, 
especially  when  it  is  realized  we  can  sell 
the  Avenue  dTlena  property. 

Another  factor  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  it  must  be  in  keeping 
with  other  buildings  in  the  area — the 
British  Embassy  is  next  to  ours.  An- 
other factor  is  adequate  space  for  con- 
ferences at  the  Presidential  level  and 
the  secretarial  level,  a  problem  which 
arose,  as  the  gentleman  will  remember, 
when  former  President  Elsenhower  was 
there  with  his  staff. 

The  figures  look  high  as  the  gentle- 
man states  them,  but  as  you  evaluate 
them  further  they  do  not  seem  so  high. 
Another  factor  that  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  Is  the  Paris  Beaux 
Arts  Commission.  While  the  Roths- 
child mansion  may  be  a  shell,  French 
authorities  do  not  want  it  turned  into  a 
high-rise  ofllce  building. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  realize  there  Is 
some  question  with  the  Beaux  Arts  peo- 
ple, but  I  understood  that  the  o£Bce 
could  be  erected  on  the  back  side  of  the 
Rothschild  property.  I  had  understood 
the  project  could  be  handled  so  it  would 
be  in  line  wi^  the  regulations. 

Mr.  HATS.  The  exterior  would  have 
to  conform  at  least  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Beaxix  Arts  Commission.    You  cannot 


build  a  high-rise  office  building  wiihin 
Uie  limitations.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  site 
by  the  NATO  building.  There  is  smice 
for  an  office  building  there  no  mspter 
what  we  do  with  the  Rothschild  site. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  If  the  gentleqian 
will  yield  for  another  question,  thetje  is 
no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  present 
property  needs  modernizing;  I  thin^  it 
certainly  needs  it.  Is  there  any  thought 
of  moving  the  entire  Embassy  out  to  jthis 
NATO  area  now  that  we  are  getting  Ithis 
international  complex  out  there? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  there  is,  it  has  not 
been  brought  out.  We  feel  this  is  a  stjisi- 
ble  solution.  The  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  its  decision  as  was  the  fiub- 
c<unmittee,  and  I  am  sure  this  can  be 
testified  to  by  the  gentlewoman  f^om 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  and  the  gentleonan 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Adair],  who  were  very 
regular  in  attendance. 

We  were  convinced  that  is  the  feasible 
thing  to  do,  with  a  very  little  cash  ex- 
penditure when  you  consider  what^  we 
would  be  taking  in. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlotnan 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  this  property  was  purchased  ivith 
counterpart  funds.  Would  the  const|*uc- 
tion  of  a  new  building  in  NATO  andl  the 
repair  of  the  Rothschild  Building  be  also 
with  counterpart  funds? 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  put  in  the  report  we 
exp>ected  them  to  use  local  currency 
funds  whenever  it  was  available  and 
feasible.  I  understand  there  will  b^  an 
amendment  submitted  which  will  Write 
that  into  the  bill.  The  committee  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  that  amendment.  We 
thought  putting  it  in  the  report  would 
do  the  job,  but  if  it  is  written  intoi  the 
bill,  that  is  fine  with  me  and  fine  t^ith 
the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
because  we  consulted  with  them.  Exact- 
ly what  local  currency  funds  are  atail- 
able  in  Prance  I  do  not  know,  but  I  tjiink 
there  is  sufficient  that  would  probably 
see  this  thing  through. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  wiUJ  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  2  of  the  reS?ort 
it  is  stated  that  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommends $31,806,000.  On  page  5  ofi  the 
report  there  Is  a  table  which  states  Jthat 
the  committee  recommendation  is  $27,- 
250,000.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  why 
this  difference  in  figures? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  have  a  copy  of  th0  bill 
here  and  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  if 
he  will  turn  to  page  2  of  the  bill,  para- 
graphs (F)  and  (O)  will  total  to  the 
amoimt  necessary  to  increase  the  $27 
million  figure  to  the  $31.8  million  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  then  aa  the 
committee  report  states  on  pag0  2, 
$31,806,000? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  That  includesi  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  funds.     The 


first  figure  included  only  the  8tat<| 
partmente 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  total  expend- 
iture for  these  buildings  or  Is  there 
other  money  authorized  to  be  expended 
by  way  of  counterpart  funds  that  do  not 
show  up  here? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  had  intended,  and  had 
written  into  the  bill,  a  continuing  au- 
thorization for  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs. In  other  words,  vmder  the  pres- 
ent law,  if  the  wind  blows  the  roof  off  a 
building,  they  have  to  have  money  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  to  fix  it.  We 
met  with  some  questions  and  resistance 
in  the  Rules  Committee.  I  will  be  very 
frank  with  the  gentleman,  so  the  com- 
mittee has  an  amendment  authorizing 
a  specific  fxind  for  annual  maintenance 
and  repairs  for  2  years.  I  propose  at  the 
proper  place  to  offer  that  amendment. 
It  will  be  on  page  3,  line  8,  of  the  bill  and 
will  make  specific  authorization  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964.  That 
will  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $11  mil- 
lion a  year.  So  that  the  total  amount 
authorized  and  including  new  construc- 
tion, the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
maintenance  and  repairs  will  total  $53 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  maintenance  and 
repair  item  is  in  addition  to  the  $31 
million? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  The  $31,806,000  is 
for  acquisition  and  new  construction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  total  around 
$50  million. 

That  would  be,  then,  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  new  construction,  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  and  for  renovation  and 
remodeling;  is  that  approximately  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HAYS.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  situation 
then  with  respect  to  counterpart  funds? 
Will  they  be  purchased  out  of  these 
funds? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  Is  right.  The  local 
currency  funds  are  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury. If  we  authorize  $53  million  and  if 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  appro- 
priates substantially  that  amount, 
wherever  they  use  local  currency  funds, 
it  would  actually  be  a  bookkeeping  trans- 
action. They  would  take  dollars  appro- 
priated and  pay  the  Treasury  for  the 
like  amount  of  local  currency  funds  and 
use  that  currency  in  construction. 

I  might  tell  the  gentleman  the  total 
amount  expended  over  the  years  for  this 
program  is  about  85  percent  in  local  cur- 
rency funds  and  not  in  dollars.  Page  4 
of  the  committee  report  gives  the  de- 
tails. We  have  had  a  very  fine  record 
on  that.  We  have  accumulated  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  property  aroimd  the 
world  for  which  we  are  not  paying  rent 
and  which  we  obtained  with  money 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  have  used. 

I  might  say  further  that  out  of  aroimd 
$241  million  total  expenditures — all  but 
about  $32  million  have  been  local  cur- 
rency funds.  About  $209  million  have 
been  local  currency  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  can  thank  the  fann- 
ers of  this  country  and  their  surpluses 
disposed  of  under  Public  Law  480  for 
some  help  in  this  direction — a  small  part 
of  the  help  in  this  direction? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  very  definitely.  I 
would   anticipate — and   I   am   speaking 
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only  for  myself — that  there  would  be 
some  Public  Law  480  funds  used  in  this 
particular  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And.  the  amendment  will 
provide  that  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible they  be  used.  We  hope  that  that 
will  represent  a  very  high  and  substan- 
tial amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
space  and  rentals.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
all  of  the  gentleman's  time.  Does  the 
gentleman  care  to  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
space  bemg  scarce  and  rentals  high  in 
Africa.  The  space  would  not  be  so 
scarce  and  the  rentals  so  high  if  this 
Govertuneitt  did  not  have  so  many  people 
over  there.  Does  the  gentleman  agree  or 
disagree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  will  agree, 
and  I  am  cure  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  probably  read  the 
hearings  more  thoroughly  than  anyone 
not  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  have  read  the 
hearings.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  and 
they  are  the  most  informative  that  have 
come  out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  years.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  I  think 
would  find  in  the  hearings  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  who  is  now 
speaking  lectured  the  representatives  of 
the  various  agencies  and  departments 
repeatedly  about  the  number  of  people 
they  have.  I  think  we  have  made  some 
impression  upon  them,  and  we  are  going 
to  keep  on  doing  it.  because  I  could  not 
agree  more  that  many  of  these  African 
coiintries.  as  small  as  they  are.  with  a 
small  population  require  a  certam  basic 
number  of  people  to  run  any  kind  of  em- 
bassy, but  there  Is  no  use  ballooning  the 
staffs.  Therefore,  we  have  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  within  a  period  of  2 
years  they  are  going  to  get  into  serious 
trouble  if  that  situation  is  not  corrected 
and  if  these  staffs  are  not  brought  within 
reasonable  figures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  evidence 
of  a  change  in  this  sort  of  a  situation — 
and  I  gleaned  this  from  your  hearings — 
in  the  request  for  a  $70,000  residence  for 
the  Ambassador  m  Uganda  as  well  as  a 
$175,000  hoizse  for  the  Ambassador  m 
Somalia?  Did  the  committee  take  a  po- 
sition with  respect  to  changing  those 
plans? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  The  committee  told 
them  that  it  thought  these  figures  were 
too  high.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  can 
gather  this  from  the  hearings:  No  one 
was  harder  on  them  than  I  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  that.  The 
gentleman  repeatedly  made  his  position 
clear. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But,  taking  Somalia,  for 
example,  it  looks  like  a  high  figure,  and 
it  is  a  high  figure.  But  one  has  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  water  supply,  no  sewage  sys- 
tem, and  there  is  no  electricity  for 
this  Ambassador's  residence  and  com- 
pound. We  have  to  provide  our  own 
electrical  plant,  water  system,  and  a  sew- 
age disposal  system.    These  items  are 


what  runs  the  price  up  in  that  particular 
instance.  I  am  against  that  kind  of 
money  being  experuled  in  any  country 
like  that.  We  made  it  clear  to  them 
that  we  expect  those  figures  to  be  cut 
down.  I  am  siu-e  the  gentleman  read 
about  the  fight  with  reference  to  the 
Ambassador's  residence  in  Cypress  where 
they  wanted  $300,000  for  the  Ambassa- 
dor's residence. 

We  told  them  that  this  was  ridiciilous 
and  to  forget  the  plans  which  they  had 
for  such  construction,  and  to  obtain 
some  new  ones  and  start  over  and  cut  it 
down  at  least  by  50  percent  or  better. 

If  these  people  who  represent  the  De- 
partment will  do  as  we  suggest — and 
frankly  I  say  this  without  any  fear  of 
reservation — they  will  all  try.  and  if  I  am 
chairman  of  the  subconunlttee  when 
they  come  back  in  the  next  Congress 
and  they  have  not  done  as  the  subcom- 
mittee has  indicated  or  tried  to  save 
money,  and  hold  down  costs,  they  will 
have  a  real  rough  time  getting  any  funds 
at  all  on  which  to  operate  in  the  future. 

BCr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  through  this  and  other  devices  they 
will  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  some  of  the  surplusage  of 
personnel  they  have  in  these  foreign 
countries.  As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
well  stated  in  the  hearings  time  after 
time.  "You  have  altogether  too  many 
chiefs  for  the  niunber  of  Indians  you 
have."  I  hope  the  committee  will  bear 
down  and  bear  down  hard  upon  this  sur- 
plus of  personnel  overseas  that  brings 
about  uiuiecessary  spending  to  hotise 
and  otherwise  take  care  of  them. 

With  respect  to  Somalia,  the  gentle- 
man made  a  very  good  point  in  the 
hearings.  I  thought,  that  within  10  years 
or  even  less,  there  may  be  no  Somalia 
as  an  independent  country,  as  an  entity. 
If  that  is  true  then  this  Govenunent  is 
going  to  ^>end  a  lot  of  money  to  really  no 
good  piupose. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
tell  the  gentleman  an  interesting  little 
story  about  that,  and  I  think  I  shall  take 
a  minute  to  do  it.  He  might  be  inter- 
ested to  Icnow  that  the  deskman  for 
Africa  came  up  and  wanted  me  to  delete 
that  remark  from  the  hearings  because  it 
might  offend  somebody  in  Somalia.  I 
said,  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  m  Somalia  is  going  to  read 
these  hearings;  if  they  do  and  they  are 
offended  by  an  actual  statement  of  fact, 
that  is  Just  too  bad;  they  would  have 
to  be  offended. 

In  other  words,  the  people  from  the 
Department  did  not  dictate  to  the  sub- 
committee. We  listened  to  them,  we 
criticized  them,  sometimes  we  sympa- 
thized with  them.  But  I  think,  and  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  on  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle  can  testify,  we 
made  an  impression  on  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  so  much  of  his  time  and  for 
his  frankness  in  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  I  echo  in  every  regard  what  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  said. 
I  have  been  on  this  committee  some 


time  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  we 
have  never  had  such  thorough  hearings. 
nor  have  we  ever  had  such  a  respon- 
sive group  from  the  administration. 
They  listened  to  our  complaints  and 
assured  us  they  would  conform.  We  are 
going  to  see  how  much  they  really  di- 
gested of  what  they  were  given. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hats! 
is  an  exceedingly  hard  taskmaster,  but 
he  is  exceedingly  just.  There  were  sev- 
eral times  when  he  and  I  disagreed,  but 
that  is  all  right,  too.  The  justice  of  his 
final  word  has  been  very  much  appre- 
ciated in  the  Department  as  well  as  by 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adaib]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
urge  the  committee  and  the  House  to 
adopt  this  bill.  It  is  a  very  carefully 
thought  out  and  worked  over  piece  of 
legislation.  There  are  two  or  three 
things,  perhaps,  that  might  be  pointed 
out  about  it  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said. 

In  the  first  place,  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  brought  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, it  called  for  a  4-year  program 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  mil- 
lion. It  was  immediate^  sent  back  with 
the  admonition  that  we  did  not  want 
that  much  of  a  program.  When  it  was 
returned  to  us  as  a  2-3rear  program,  it 
called  for  the  ai^iroxlmate  amount  of 
$40  million  for  the  building  and  long- 
term  leasehold  aspects  of  it. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  subcom- 
mittee reduced  that  part  of  the  bill  to 
something  over  $31  million,  a  reduction 
of  between  $8  and  $9  million. 

The  question  always  presents  itself,  I 
suppose,  as  to  whether  an  authorization 
of  this  sort  should  be  for  the  world  at 
large  without  any  regional  political 
boimdaries  or  whether  it  should  be  made 
for  specific  ooimtries.  The  subcommit- 
tee chose  neither.  It  chose,  upcm  re- 
fiection  and  discussion,  to  make  this  au- 
thorization available  by  regions  of  the 
world.  Those  who  are  interested  may 
refer  to  page  5  of  the  report  and  there 
find  the  five  regions  of  the  world,  the 
amount  of  the  executive  request,  and  the 
committee  recommendations  for  these 
various  regions.  It  was  felt,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  by  this  device  certain  elastici- 
ty and  flexibility  would  be  provided  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
work  within  these  boundaries.  We  would 
not  be  hampering  them  by  tjring  them 
down  to  specific  countries  but  we  wovtld 
be  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  work 
within  these  regions  of  the  world.  That 
is  what  we  desire  to  do. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  earlier 
this  afternoon  to  the  use  of  local  foreign 
currencies.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
possibly  an  amendment  along  this  line 
would  be  offered,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  offer  such  an  amendment.  In  the 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  AvnTi 
and  others  suggested  that  although  we 
have  wording  in  the  report  and  although 
the  hearings  are  replete  with  statements 
that  local  currencies  would  be  tised.  and 
although  the  record  indicates  that  such 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  many 
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would  feel  more  assurance  if  we  did  ac- 
tually write  into  the  legislation  the  stip- 
ulation ttiat  ttiese  currencies  must  be 
used  to  the  extent  possible.  Therefore, 
at  the  appropriate  time  this  will  be  done. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  slM>uld  like  to  con- 
clude by  echoing  a  statonent  that  has 
been  made  here  today,  that  is,  that  I 
think  within  the  experience  of  most  of 
us  now  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
FcHreign  Affairs  this  proposal  has  re- 
ceived the  most  careful  consideration  by 
all  odds  of  any  siKh  proposals  as  have 
come  before  us.  We  went  over  the  situ- 
ati<Hi8  country  by  country,  city  by  city. 
and  project  by  project.  It  is  true  that 
in  many  of  these  areas,  and  I  would  re- 
fer particularly  to  some  of  the  newly 
independent  nations  of  Africa,  the  costs 
seem  excessive,  but  we  made  the  closest 
inquiry  upon  these  matters.  We  re- 
quired assurance  that  the  n.S.  Govern- 
ment was  not  pa3ring  more  than  other 
countries  or  other  individuals.  In  case 
after  case  we  went  into  it  on  this  basis. 
So  that  although  the  costs  do  seem  high, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  indicated,  in  practically  all  instances 
we  beMeve  they  are  comparable  with 
costs  for  similar  developments  in  the  re- 
spective countries. 

On  the  basis  of  the  study  that  has  been 
made  and  the  assurances  which  have 
been  given,  and  upon  the  further  basis 
of  the  amendments  which  are  to  be  of- 
fered, I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  MONAGAMl. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

This  is  really  a  housekeeping  bill.  It 
Is  something  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
compelled  to  consider  and  act  upon  as  a 
result  of  the  many  branches  of  our  For- 
eign Service  which  represent  us  through- 
out the  world.  Certainly,  it  costs  us  a 
great  deal  of  money  but  it  is  a  necessity 
for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  our  diplo- 
matic service  that  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  ofiBce  in  which 
they  do  their  work  should  be  physically 
adequate.  This  is  a  somewhat  complex 
matter  because  the  buildings  with  which 
we  are  concerned  are  located  all  over  the 
world.  Many  of  them  are  situated  in 
Africa,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  and 
the  need  for  action  there  has  come 
suddenly. 

The  birth  of  these  new  governments  is 
something  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. That  is  beyond  our  power,  but  it 
is  necessary,  when  governments  are 
created,  that  we  have  representatives  to 
deal  with  them  and.  therefore,  this 
housekeeping  or  functional  activity  is 
necessary. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  too 
for  the  careful  manner  in  which  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  were  conducted.  I 
am  proud  to  be  on  this  committee  which 
has  so  carefully  gone  into  this  very  com- 
plex and  difficult  matter.  The  chairman 
was  extremely  cautious  and  extremely 
searching  in  his  questioning  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  should  like  to  say  too  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  State 
were,  in  my  opinion,  exceedingly  forth- 


right and  frank  and  cooperative,  ^hey 
are  not  often  the  recipients  of  bouquets 
on  tills  floor,  but  I  should  like  to  b^  an 
exception  to  the  rule  and  pass  on  s|  few 
c(Mnpliments.  I  feel  that  the  procedure 
in  this  committee  might  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  relations  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branched  of 
Government  in  important  matters  $uch 
as  the  considerations  with  which  this 
bill  is  concerned.  i 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currency  which  was  previously  referred 
to.  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  iable 
on  page  4  of  the  committee  report  wlhich 
shows  that  throughout  the  years  from 
1946  until  the  present  time,  the  sit|n  of 
$209  million  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  foreign  currency  as  agaiyist  a 
U.S.  dollar  appropriation  of  $32,52{|,000. 
This  is  an  important  and  constructive 
use  of  counterpart  and  has  saved  us 
many  dollar  expenditures. 

I  should  like  to  say,  too,  that  the  pub- 
lic Law  480  fimds  which  the  gentlttnan 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  referraj  to 
amount  to  $9,150,000  and  that  this  sum 
in  foreign  currencies  is  in  addition  to 
the  amoimts  contained  in  the  table  to 
which  I  refer. 

There  is  one  other  point  whii^h  I 
should  like  to  mention  and  it  is  aai  im- 
portant point.  That  is  the  interest^that 
the  committee  has  had,  and  this  ittter- 
est  is  set  forth  specifically  on  page  5  of 
the  report,  in  requiring  that  buildings 
abroad  be  furnished  with  materials  and 
equipment  of  American  manufacture. 
Certainly,  we  do  not  want  to  be  chativin- 
istic  about  this  matter,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains there  are  many  times  when  it  is 
unnecessary  that  exclusively  foreign  ma- 
terials be  bought  for  our  buildings  and 
there  are  many  times  instead  wh/ftn  it 
is  appropriate  from  an  esthetic  poiit  of 
view  that  American  furniture  and  A:^er- 
ican  equipment  be  used  in  these  build- 
ings. This  has  been  pointed  out  in  our 
report  and,  I  am  sure  that  the  represent- 
atives of  the  department  will  bear  this 
in  mind  in  future  purchases.  It  hafl  im- 
portance at  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
cerned with  our  balance  of  payments. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a 
very  constructive  bill.  I  would  ca|Il  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  in  clos- 
ing the  table  on  page  5,  in  which  there 
is  set  forth  a  division  of  authorizations 
into  regions  and  where  the  Afjjican 
countries,  the  American  republics  and 
so  forth  are  considered  separately 
rather  than  on  a  worldwide  basl$.  I 
think  this  contributes  to  clearer  think- 
ing and  better  legislation  than  otherwise 
might  be  the  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  [New 
York  [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  tq  say 
just  one  word  about  something  I  ]  for- 
got that  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  MoNAGAN]  brought  out.  that  is 
the  matter  of  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment for  some  of  these  embassies. 

We  made  it  very  plain  to  the  people  in 
the  State  Department  that  an  Amejtican 


Embassy  was  a  bit  of  America  abroad. 
When  we  found  that  they  were  buying 
their  silver,  for  example,  in  Peru,  their 
glassware  in  Sweden  or  some  other 
foreign  country,  and  the  same  with  other 
things,  we  told  them  that  American  sil- 
ver and  glass  manufacturers  had  a 
product  which  is  beautiful,  which  is 
unique,  and  which  should  be  used  in  the 
Embassy.  I  cited  as  an  example  the 
British  Embassy  here  in  Washington. 
They  are  very  proud  to  serve  visitors  on 
British  china  and  other  products  of  the 
British  Empire.  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  be  proud  to  have 
our  Embassy  not  exclusively  using 
everything  American,  but  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial part.  It  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  outflow  of  gold,  but  also  it  would 
reflect  some  of  the  art  and  industry  of 
America. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  cart  is  before  the  horse  in  this  bill 
and  I  doubt  very  much  that  I  can  sup- 
port it  to  the  tune  of  $53  million. 

When  I  say  the  cart  is  before  the 
horse,  I  think  Congress  ought  to  have 
some  clear  assurance  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  agencies  will  cut 
the  personnel  they  have  overseas  be- 
fore we  build  residences,  apartments, 
and  embassies  to  accommodate  the  sur- 
plus. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  can  be  said  that  by 
the  reduction  the  committee  has  made 
in  some  of  the  requests  in  all  probability 
a  reduction  in  personnel  will  result:  in 
other  words,  if  there  are  not  places  to 
house  people  in  a  good  many  of  these 
countries  abroad,  the  newly  independent 
ones  particularly,  in  my  opinion  they 
are  not  going  to  send  people  there.  I 
think  that  will  serve  as  a  governor  upon 
the  number  of  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  ranking 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  floor  at  this  time,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rodney] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow  1 .  It  is  my  hope  that  when  this  bill 
is  approved  and  goes  to  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  for  funds  that  they  wade 
in,  as  I  am  sure  they  will,  and  find  out 
the  why  of  this  overstafiBng  in  so  many 
oversea  posts. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  As  I  pointed  out  to 
others  this  afternoon,  we  certainly  would 
welcome  a  very  close  scrutiny  on  the  part 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
that  deal  with  this  matter.  We  have 
tried  by  this  legislation  to  set  guidelines 
and  general  philosophy,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly plenty  of  room  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  operate  in. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  State  Department  Itself 
does  not  occupy  all  of  this  property. 
You  will  note  in  the  report  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  USIA,  and 
various    other    departments,    including 
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Defense,  have  representatives  over  there. 
Instead  of  making  It  necessary  for  them 
to  go  out  on  their  own  and  find  housing 
for  these  people,  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult, we  have  taken  them  all  into  this 
bill  and  we  are  insisting  on  a  cut  of 
personnel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  that  my  remarks  are 
not  confined  to  the  State  Department. 
They  are  directed  to  all  other  agencies, 
including  the  Peace  Corps,  which  I  no- 
tice is  coming  in  for  quarters  in  some 
of  these  compounds  and  residences  that 
are  in  existence  and  proposed  to  be 
built. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  committee  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  authorizing  money  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  personnel.  That  is 
a  continuing  authorization.  The  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Roonzt]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  has  done  a 
very  good  Job  in  holding  these  figures 
down.  I  told  the  witnesses  I  did  not 
mean  any  reflection  of  the  two  gentle- 
man I  Just  mentioned.  However,  these 
were  ceilings  and  on  past  performance 
we  expect  they  may  not  get  up  to  the 
ceiling.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooirxrl  that  his  com- 
mittee passes  on  the  amounts  to  be  al- 
located for  salaries.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman has  read  this  In  the  testimony. 
When  we  questioned  them  about  the 
number  of  people  at  a  post,  we  found  a 
minor  number  of  them  were  State  De- 
partment people.  TTiere  were  people 
over  there  from  every  other  agency  of 
Government  I  am  talking  from  memory 
now,  but  In  Liberia  we  found  in  that 
country  of  a  few  million  pop\ilation  that 
there  were  501  American  personnel. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HAYa  Which  Is  one  for  every 
2,000  Liberians.  Again  I  am  speaking 
from  memory,  but  I  think  Mr.  Roonkt 
and  Mr.  Bow  had  only  authorized  money 
for  a  very  small  number.  The  rest  of 
the  501  came  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, AID,  and  other  departments  and 
agencies.  I  think  the  State  D^artment 
is  getting  into  a  crossfire  not  only  from 
this  subcommittee  but  also  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  we  are  doing  here, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  is  providing  ac- 
commodations, residence,  and  what  have 
you  for  all  of  these  people. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man not  nearly  all  of  them  were  State. 
We  told  them  that  ttiey  would  have  to 
cut  their  personnel  down  to  fit  the  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Your  hearings  show — 
and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — that  4 
years  ago  the  State  Department  had  one 
ofiScer  In  Brazxavllle,  however  it  is  pro- 
noiinced.  I  cannot  pronounce  any  num- 
ber of  these  names. 
Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Today,  how  many? 
Ten  ofiBcers  of  one  description  or  an- 


other. Do  I  understand  that  with  other 
and  lesser  American  employees  and  na- 
tives it  all  adds  up  to  501  pet^le  on  our 
pajrroll  in  Brazzaville? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  That  was  in  Liberia. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  brought 
that  out  in  committee  because  I  had 
been  In  Brazzaville  4  years  ago.  There 
was  one  person  at  that  time.  Now  ttiere 
are  32.  But  let  me  say  I  am  not  defend- 
ing them  because  I  was  rough  on  them. 
Brazzaville  is  directly  across  the  river 
from  L6opoldville.  Brazzaville  is  the 
capital  of  the  Congo,  which  we  knew  as 
the  French  Congo. 

The  explanation  was — and  I  Uiink  it 
was  at  least  partially  Justified — that  they 
had  more  people  over  there  because  of 
the  sensitivity  of  the  situation  across  the 
river.  Once  that  quieted  down  they 
would  not  need  nearly  so  many  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Congo.  But  these 
are  two  separate  covmtries.  You  can 
cross  the  river  there  within  15  or  20  min- 
utes by  boat.  This  is  the  reason  we 
have  some  people  over  there,  which  Is 
another  country  where  they  are  safe  and 
where  they  can  conduct  their  business 
without  shooting  in  the  streets,  and 
what  have  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  connection  with 
Dakar — if  that  is  the  way  it  is  pro- 
nounced— you  questioned  State  Depart- 
ment officials  and  they  stated  that  aside 
from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  they 
had  two  political  officers,  an  economic 
officer  as  well  as  an  administrative  of- 
ficer. I  do  not  know  whether  one  of 
those  was  the  labor  officer  or  not.  You 
questioned  whether  there  should  be  a 
labor  ofBcer  in  such  a  post,  and  so  do  I. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
again  that  I  did  question  them.  I  again 
say  that  we  have  no  authority  in  this 
committee  to  make  them  cut  down.  If 
they  have  too  many  at  many  of  these 
posts,  and  I  am  sure,  based  upon  what  I 
have  heard  on  the  floor  year  va.  and  year 
out,  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  others  think  so. 
I  cannot  say  anything  else  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. But  it  adds  up  to  one  thing:  We 
are  building  hotislng  accommodations  for 
a  substantial  number  of  unnecessary  em- 
ployees and  with  servants'  quarters  so 
they  will  have  them  at  their  beck  and 
call.    Some  of  them  never  had  it  so  good. 

Then,  there  is  another  reason  why 
there  Is  apparently  some  overstaflftng. 
which  reason  is  to  be  found  on  page  86 
of  the  hearings  when  Mr.  Dumont  said 
"Whether  we  like  it  or  not  in  the  For- 
eign Service,  we  have  people  come  in 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— ^Agriculture,  Members  of  Con- 
gress— and  we  have  to  take  care  of  them. 
We  are  glad  to  take  care  of  them.  A  lot 
of  them  are  chores."  Perhaiw  Congreai 
can  take  credit  for  at  least  a  little  of  thl& 

I  am  not  opposed  to  oversea  travel  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  if  those 
who  engage  in  it  work  at  the  Job  of 
trying  to  ascertain  how  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  being  iq}ent.  I  think  the  value 
of  sMne  of  the  traveling  showed  up  In 
the  quesUoning  by  varioiis  members  of 
the  subcommittee  in  eliciting  Informa- 
tion that  we  did  not  previously  have  out 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.    So  I 


do  not  think  all  of  this  la  bad.  It  Is  the 
outright  Junketing  to  which  I  take  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  Mr.  Dumont  had  a  pretty 
rough  time  in  the  committee.  He  was 
probably  a  little  provoked  In  what  he 
said  and,  perhaps,  what  he  said  was 
right.  But  I  will  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
man: I  have  traveled  a  good  deal.  As 
the  gentleman  said,  many  of  the  ques- 
tions there  came  aix>ut  because  I  had 
some  personal  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion. But  in  all  the  traveling  I  have 
done  I  have  stayed  exactly  two  nights 
at  an  American  Embassy  or  American 
consulate.  During  all  the  rest  of  the 
time — the  other  14  years — ^I  have  stayed 
at  hotels.  I  will  say  something  else  which 
we  have  done:  When  I  have  traveled  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  if  there 
was  any  entertainment,  we  always  sent 
out  a  telegram  requesting  that  such 
entertainment  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
But  on  one  occasion  I  remember  in  one 
of  the  African  countries  the  Chief  of 
State  gave  a  dinner  for  us  and  we  felt 
we  had  to  reciprocate.  I  think  It  did 
some  good.  We  found  it  was  going  to 
take  most  of  the  sonount  that  the  post 
had  for  representation.  I  ordered  the 
staff  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  that,  which 
I  think  came  to  $150,  out  of  counterpart 
funds  authorized  to  us,  and  not  to  take 
it  from  the  Embassy.  Whenever  the 
gentleman  talks  about  freeloaders  the 
gentleman  is  not  talking  about  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  or  others. 

I  think,  anyway,  what  Mr.  Dumont 
said  is  exaggerated.  I  have  observed 
members  of  other  committees  who  were 
traveling  and  I  think  they  do  the  same 
as  I  do:  they  stay  in  hotels,  and  pay 
their  bills  out  of  funds  allocated  to  them. 
SO  that  it  does  not  come  out  of  the  State 
Department's  pocket. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  think  the  bill  is 
pretty  rich  tmder  the  circumstances.  I 
do  not  see  how  I  can  support  it.  I  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
when  it  gets  to  the  business  of  provid- 
ing the  cash  will  use  a  sharp  pnmlng 
knife  on  it. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  even  though  the 
costs  may  appear  high,  especially  in 
Africa,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  for  land  costs. 
It  may  surprise  us  In  America  to  think 
of  land  costs  being  high  in  some  of  these 
cities  in  Africa,  but  the  fact  is  that  they 
are  high  and  if  the  United  States  wants 
to  be  represented  In  a  location  where 
other  nations'  onbassies  are,  m  the  heart 
of  the  city,  we  have  got  to  pay  ttioee 
costs. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mr8.Kxu.Y3. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  BCr.  Chalnnan,  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  also  happy 
to  be  a  member  of  this  Subeommlttee  on 
State  Department  Organlzatloin  and 
Foreign  Operations.  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hats],  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  In  ad- 
dition, the  following  members  serve  on 
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the  subcommittee:  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  FARBSTEnf], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sauki)].  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  MoNAGAN],  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Aoair],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Sesly -Brown]. 

We  worked  diligently  in  bringing  to 
the  House  an  outstanding  bill.  The  ad- 
ministration requested  $110  million  for 
a  period  of  4  years.  The  subcommittee 
wisely  decided  on  a  2-year  authorization. 
The  administration  requested  authori- 
zation of  approximately  $62  million. 
This  request  was  reduced  to  $31  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross].  There  may  be  a  large  nvunber 
of  people  representing  the  United  States 
in  many  small  countries.  Nevertheless  I 
only  wish  that  we  had  one  or  more  addi- 
tional in  Cuba  before  the  Castro  takeover 
and  in  Peru  before  the  elections,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  labor,  so  that  we 
would  know  more  what  has  happened  or 
Is  expected  to  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  on  the  floor  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney].  I  think  he 
performs  very  nobly  in  his  position. 
The  seniority  he  has  attained  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  as  chalrmsm  of  the 
subcommittee  is  a  tribute  to  the  great 
service  he  has  rendered  to  his  country. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  I  hope  he  will  pay  sympa- 
thetic attention  to  the  revision  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  I  feel  that  in  some 
cases  reductions  on  specific  embassy 
projects  have  been  too  deep.  I  under- 
stand he  has  granted  practically  every 
cent  requested  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  the  administration  of  our.  em- 
bassies abroad,  which  I  think  was  very 
noble  of  him.  but  also  I  think  some  items 
should  be  increased,  such  as  repre- 
sentation allowances  for  our  ambassa- 
dors. 

When  I  was  in  Yugoslavia,  the  amount 
allocated  to  our  Ambassador  at  that  time 
for  entertainment  was  only  $1,000.  He 
had  to  take  money  out  of  his  own  pocket 
for  entertainment  in  that  country.  I 
was  very  happy  to  reimbvu-se  him  for  my 
stay  at  the  Embassy  since  hotels  were 
not  available.  This  was  embarrassing 
to  the  Ambassador. 

I  have  heard  that  our  present  Am- 
bassador to  France  was  forced  to  resign 
for  the  very  same  reason,  finances.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  would 
like  to  have  our  ambassadors  given  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  nm  their 
embassies  and  that  personal  wealth 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  the  selection 
of  ambassadors.  There  are  many  in  this 
country,  meritorious  civil  servants,  who 
would  like  to  serve  at  these  posts  but  are 
prevented  because  of  their  financial 
limitations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  out- 
standing biU.  The  committee  did  a  very 
good  service  to  our  country  by  offering 


it  and  I  hope  it  will  pass  as  itj  was 
brought  to  the  floor. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce}. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
take  only  a  minute  or  two  to  say  t^at  I 
do  share  some  of  the  apprehensioUB  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  |lowa 
[Mr.  Gross].  Also  I  would  like  t<)  ex- 
press my  appreciation  as  a  Membjer  of 
the  House  to  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  a  very  thorough  and 
penetrating  hearing. 

As  I  read  the  hearings,  for  one  qf  the 
few  times  I  became  encouraged  at  the 
decisiveness  of  the  questioning.  Alcyone 
who  could  read  these  hearings  and  j^each 
the  conclusion  that  the  subcommittee 
was  a  rubberstamp  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  Executive  would  be  reading 
between  the  lines  better  than  I  could. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  t<)  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  a  very  thorough  piepe  of 
work  in  these  hearings  and  in  preseiiting 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  haVe  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  J  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frooi  In- 
diana [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Cjiair- 
man.  I  should  like  to  direct  this  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  recalls  that  several 
years  ago  we  served  together  on  a  sub- 
committee that  investigated  the  fa|cility 
needs  of  our  Foreign  Service  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman's  in- 
terest in  this  problem  has  been  a  contin- 
uing one  since  that  time. 

At  that  time  we  found  a  great  deal  of 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  type  of 
facilities  were  needed  and  the  extent  of 
the  facilities  neded  for  the  Information 
Agency.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  hearings,  but  I  note  that 
some  of  the  provisions  of  authoriiRtion 
in  here  are  for  the  Information  Agfency. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  teill  me 
just  a  bit  in  brief  as  to  what  type  of 
facilities  is  proposed  here  and  whethjer  he 
feels  that  a  better  scheduling  of  the 
plans  and  arrangements  for  the  ose  of 
these  facilities  is  in  being  than  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  past. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  because  of  other  commitnients 
of  the  full  committee,  and  I  want  to  be 
very  candid  and  honest  about  thifl.  the 
subcommittee  just  simply  did  not  have 
the  time  to  go  into  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  request  in  detail  as  we  dW  the 
others.  We  asked  the  building  people 
what  was  the  minimum  amount  they 
could  usefully  use,  and  they  caitfe  up 
with  a  figure.  Most  of  it  is  for  reading 
rooms,  places  for  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation about  the  United  States.  jMost 
of  the  money  will  be  used  in  new  blaces 
where  we  have  not  had  such  facijities, 
such  as  in  Africa.  In  their  justiflci^tions 
they  point  out  that  there  is  ne^d  in 
these  newly  created  nations  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information.  Also,  being 
very  candid,  these  new  countries  have 
one  vote  apiece  in  the  United  Nations. 


Not  all  the  work  of  selling  our  point  of 
view  in  the  United  Nations  is  done  in 
the  United  Nations.  A  considerable 
amount  of  it  is  done  in  the  nations  them- 
selves. We  felt  that  the  way  they  out- 
lined their  needs  the  money  would  be 
well  spent,  and  we  allotted  it.  We  do 
plan  on  going  into  this  in  much  greater 
detail  in  the  next  session,  when  they  will 
be  coming  up  with  a  bill  for  the  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  am  not  in 
any  way  criticizing  the  gentleman  or  the 
subcommittee.  I  hope  he  understands 
that.  By  way  of  suggestion  I  am  saying 
that  I  think  there  is  probably  a  consid- 
erable need  in  some  of  the  nations  that 
have  recently  become  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  have  more  adequate 
facilities  there.  I  am  also  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  that  possibly  some  of  the 
rather  obvious  errors  we  made  in  our 
initial  efforts  in  this  area  can  be  over- 
come, and  that  we  will  thereby  not  con- 
tinue making  some  of  the  mistakes  we 
made  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HAYjS.  I  well  recall  this  at  the 
time  it  started  in  1949,  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  very  closely  since  then. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  has. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  agree  they  made  a  lot  of  mistakes 
then,  and  have  continued  to  do  so,  but 
they  have  improved  over  the  years. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  most  of  this  in- 
formation service  money  provided  in  this 
bill  goes  for  three  categories. 

Principally,  it  goes  for  Information 
centers  where  information  relative  to 
our  Nation  and  our  philosophy  can  be 
disseminated  and  made  available  to  the 
peoples  of  the  coimtries  in  which  these 
centers  are  located.  There  is  a  little 
money  for  cultural  centers  and  a  little 
money  for  residences  of  public  relations 
officers.  In  those  three  categories,  how- 
ever, lie  almost  all  of  the  money,  with 
emphasis  on  information  centers. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  In  conclusion,  I  want  to 
reiterate  the  fact  that  too  often  in  the 
past  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  error  of 
feeling  that  if  we  hire  so  many  people 
and  build  so  many  buildings,  we  are  go- 
ing to  solve  the  problems.  If  there  has 
been  any  one  area  where  we  have  been 
remiss,  it  has  been  in  this  area  and  that 
is  evidenced  by  the  reaction  I  get  from 
people  in  whom  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  who  have  returned  from  vis- 
its to  these  various  areas  who  have  com- 
plained to  me  that  they  do  not  feel  that 
we,  as  a  country,  have  been  putting  forth 
our  best  image — that  we  have  not  pro- 
jected ourselves  properly  and  while  they 
are  not  entirely  critical,  they  feel  in 
many  respects  we  have  done  a  good  job, 
but  there  is  always  a  feeling  that  we 
have  not  done  nearly  as  good  a  job  as 
we  can.  So  I  hope  that  we  will  improve 
in  our  tactics  and  our  efforts  as  we  move 
along. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Reoori)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  will  support  HJi.  11880.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  an 
example  of  what  I  regard  as  a  totally 
indefensible  policy  that  concerns  the 
furnishing  of  our  embassies  throughout 
the  world. 

I  was  troubled  when  I  read  In  the 
New  Yorit  Times  of  Friday.  July  20,  1962. 
an  article  appearing  on  page  11  of  that 
issue,  entitled  "Elegance  Prevails  in 
US.  Embassies  Throughout  the  World." 
In  the  course  of  the  article,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  byline  of  Charlotte 
Curtis.  I4>pear8  a  very  disturbing  para- 
graph.  Let  me  read  it: 

AlUKNigh  most  fumlBliln^  ordered  by  the 
State  Department  are  designed  and  made 
In  the  United  8Ute«.  wma  are  bought 
abroad.  Most  of  the  sterilng  sUver  platters, 
trays,  and  flatware  used  In  the  official  build- 
ings abroad  are  made  In  Lima,  Peru. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  our 
American  silversmiths,  many  of  whom 
are  located  in  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, might  think  upon  reading  this 
report.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  for 
many  years  other  nations  have  been 
pirating  American  patterns,  producing 
exact  duplicates  which  are  heavy  in  sil- 
ver but  otherwise  of  inferior  quaUty. 
Can  the  purchase  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Peruvian  silver  for  use  in  our 
embassies  be  regarded  as  other  than 
discrimination  against  the  silverware  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  which  helps 
to  pay  the  taxes  that  contribute  to  the 
support  of  those  very  embassies? 

Although  I  supported  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  which  this  House  passed 
recently.  I  am  convinced  that  the  pur- 
chasing policies  of  the  State  Department 
require  an  immediate  examination,  as 
well  as  a  continuing  review. 

And,  it  seems  to  me,  when  guests  at 
our  embassies  abroad  examine  their 
shrimp  forks,  they  should  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  that  they  cu-e  American- 
made  products,  and  I  will  welcome  an 
explanation  of  this  purchasing  policy  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Foreign  Service  BnUdings  Act. 
1926  (22  ITjS.C.  295).  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tliereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  In  addition  to  amoimts  authoriaed 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
there  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  iq>proprlated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"  ( 1 )  for  acquisition,  by  purchase  or  con- 
struction (not  including  acquisition  of  lotise 
holds)  of  sites  and  buUdln^s  In  foreign 
countries  under  this  Act.  and  for  major 
alterations  of  buildings  acquired  under  ***** 
Act,  the  following 


"(A)  for  use  in  Africa,  not  to  exceed  $10.- 
500.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  »6.000.000 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  19«S; 

"(B)  for  vise  In  the  American  RepubUcs. 
not  to  exceed  $4300.000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $1300,000  may  be  i4>propriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  19S3; 

"(C)  for  use  in  Europe,  not  to  exceed  $7.- 
500.000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,250,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1963; 

"(D)  for  use  in  the  Par  East,  not  to  exceed 
$2,250,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1963; 

"(E)  for  use  In  the  Near  Kast,  not  to  exceed 
$2,800,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,100,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1063; 

"(F)  for  facilities  for  the  United  SUtes 
Information  Agency,  not  to  exceed  $1354,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $759,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1963;  and 

"(Q)  for  facilities  for  agricultural  and  de- 
fense attach^  housing,  not  to  exceed  $800.- 
000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $400,000  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1963; 

"(2)  for  acquisition  of  leaseholds  imder 
this  Act,  for  payments  under  such  lease- 
holds, and  for  contingencies,  not  to  exceed 
$1302.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $802,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  196S 
for  leaseholds;  and 

"(3)  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  other  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  author- 
ization shall  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended." 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice BuUdlngs  Act.  1026  (22  UjS.C.  203),  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (22  UjB.C. 
292)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  commission  hereinafter  es- 
tablished."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
commission  may  best  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States,"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  to  the  extent  deemed 
advisable  by  the  commlaBion,";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ".  which  buildings  shaU 
be  i4>propnately  designated  by  the  oommls- 
slon.  and  the  space  In  which  shall  be  aUotted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  luider  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commission"  and  Inserting  a  i>e- 
nod  and  the  following:  "The  space  In  such 
buildings  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Stete". 

(c)  Section  S  of  such  Act  (23  UJS.C.  204)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commission,"  and  "ta  the  judg- 
ment of  the  conunlsslon.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  SUtee  (31 
VS.C.  629)". 

(d)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  295) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  commission,". 

(e)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (23  UJS.C.  300) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Foreign  Service  BuUdlngs  Commis- 
sion."; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  as  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Commission  may  best  serve  the  Oov- 
ernment's  Interest". 

(f)  Section  1(e)  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  n  of  May  9,  19S9  (63  Stat.  1432). 
Is  repealed. 

(g)  All  references  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Commission,  originally  established 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1936. 
in  all  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading  of  the 
bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  short  bill. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  IIT.  Hats:  On  pace 
3,  strike  out  lines  8  and  9  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  for  use  to  carry  out  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  not  to  exceed  $22303.000. 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $10303,000  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1968." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  as  I  said  in  general  deb4ite, 
sets  a  specific  celling  for  money  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  maintenance,  repairs, 
and  other  operating  expenses  for  the 
next  2  years.  We  encountered  some  op- 
position to  an  open-end  authorizt^on  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  gave  an 
im^plled  promise  that  we  would  correct 
that  situation.  This  amendment  at- 
tempts to  do  that.  I  want  to  say  in  all 
candor  tills  is  a  ceiling.  We  did  not  go 
over  these  item  by  item,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
wilL  This  is  a  TnwTiTmim  amoimt  that 
they  can  appropriate.  They  can  appro- 
priate any  amount  under  that  that  they 
think  is  necessary  to  carry  on  these  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  May  I  say  that  the 
committee  monbers  on  our  side  are 
happy  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  imderstand  that  the 
gentleman  cannot  commit  the  conferees 
on  this  bill,  if  a  conference  is  called 
for,  and  a  conference  probably  will  be 
necessary  in  view  of  the  tipping  nature 
of  the  other  body.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  can  give  us  any  assurance— 
this  bill  being  $8  miUlon  below  the  ad- 
ministration's request — whether  we 
could  have  assurance  that  the  conferees 
will  stand  firm  against  the  other  body 
putting  that  money  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
as  chairman,  and  I  assume  I  will  be.  of 
the  House  ccoif erea,  you  can  have  every 
assurance  that  we  will  stand  firm.  In 
the  conference  on  foreign  aid,  the  other 
body  came  down  $690  miUion  and  we 
went  up  $3,500,000.  So  I  think  that  was 
a  pretty  good  deal — $3,500,000  for  $690 
million — and  I  expect  to  be  about  as 
generous  in  compromising  with  the  other 
body  on  this  bill  as  we  were  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

"nie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
3,  line  11,  Immediately  before  the  quota- 
tion mark  Insert  the  following  new 
sentence:  "To  the  maxlmxim  extent  feasible, 
expenditures  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
out  of  foreign  currencies  owned  by  or  owed 
to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  to  which  I  made  refer- 
ence earlier-  in  the  debate.  It  simply 
woiild  write  Into  law  an  understanding 
we  have  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Department.  As  was  said  earlier 
this  was  suggested  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. We  on  the  committee  had  felt 
that  the  matter  was  sufficiently  well 
understood.  However,  it  was  suggested 
that  to  assure  that  foreign  currencies 
were  continued  to  be  used  to  the  extent 
possible  it  might  have  a  wholesome  effect 
to  have  it  stated  in  the  bill.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask  unani- 
mous cKHisent  to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

NEAR-THAGXC     AIRPI.ANE     ACCIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  remark  that  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  with  us  today.  We  have 
been  reading  in  the  newspapers  recently 
of  tragic  airplane  accidents,  and  we  read 
of  the  near -tragic  accident  last  evening 
In  which  our  Chairman  and  one  other 
Member  were  involved,  an  accident 
which  could  have  been  another  disaster 
save  for  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty. 
He  and  66  passengers  and  crew  were 
spared. 

Our  Chairman  was  a  member  of  my 
NATO  c(»nmittee  last  year  and  did  yeo- 
man service.  I  am  always  glad  to  have 
him  with  me,  for  he  seems  to  bear  a 
charmed  life.  He  was  present  when  the 
shooting  occurred  here  several  years  ago 
and  a  number  of  Members  were  shot 
down,  among  them  the  Chairman  who  is 
presiding  today.  Fortunately  his  wound 
tiumed  out  to  be  not  serious  and  he  re- 
covered rapidly. 

So  my  advice  to  you  if  you  are  going 
on  a  trip  is  to  take  the  gentleman  from 
Memphis  with  you  to  insure  your  safety. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Thank  you. 

Under  the  rule  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  11880)  to  amend  the 
Pbreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  741,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Ccmimittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  onj  any 
amendment?  If  not  the  Chair  wit|  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ik  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engnjissed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPKAKEai.  The  question  Us  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The   question    was    taken    and    the 

Speaker  announced  that  the  ayesi  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  poirtt  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House  further  [pro- 
ceedings on  the  bill  will  be  postponed 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 


1 


WARS    OP    NATIONAL    LIBERATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previom  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi^h  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  current  singulax  im- 
portance in  the  national  defense^— the 
development  of  our  capability  to  cjoun- 
teract  the  wars  of  national  liberation  so 
glowingly  praised  by  Chairman  Blhru- 
shchev.  I  recognize  that  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  effort,  numerous  studies, 
and  other  activities  are  in  progress  in 
this  area.  My  investigation  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  leads  to  the  conclusiooi  that 
there  is  some  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing in  the  minds  of  civilians  as  well 
as  the  military  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Air  Forces  counten^er- 
rilla  organization  and  the  missions  etf  the 
other  services.  In  essence,  the  Air  ^rce 
considers  their  counterinsurgencyi  or- 
ganization to  be  an  aspect  of  one  of  their 
longstanding  missions,  that  of  conduct- 
ing air  operation  in  support  ofl  the 
ground  forces. 

I  consider  it  most  important  that  there 
be  an  air  element  in  our  moden)-day 
counterguerrilla  forces. 

The  Air  Force,  in  April  of  last  year 
established  the  so-called  Jungle  Jitfi  or- 
ganization at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  This 
original  Jungle  Jim  unit,  equipped  with 
propeller-driven  aircraft  specially  ipodi- 
fled  for  low- altitude,  unprepared  field 
operations,  has  practiced  incessantly  in 
developing  techniques  of  airlifting  per- 
sonnel into  guerrilla-infested  area$t  and 
identifying  and  attacking  guerrilla  units 
from  the  air. 

The  Jungle  Jim  unit  has  recently  been 
succeeded  by  the  Special  Air  Wilrfare 
Center  with  the  mission  of  developing 
tactics  and  techniques  for  the  applica- 
tion of  airpower  in  operations  aaainst 
guerrillas.  This  organization  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  a  capability  of  accomplish- 
ing only  those  tasks  which  logicalljr  fall 
within  the  airpower  spectrum.  Qi  or- 
der to  support  these  tasks,  the  Air  Force 
proposes  to  develop  equipment,  tactics. 


and  techniques  which  would  apply  the 
scientific  and  technical  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  to  counterinsurgency 
air  problems. 

I  might  digress  at  this  point  to  state 
that  we  cannot  ever  expect  to  meet  Com- 
munist aggression  throughout  the  world 
on  a  man-to-man  basis.  Accordingly,  we 
must  seek  other  areas  in  which  to  gain 
superiority.  Our  acknowledged  techni- 
cal and  operational  capabilities  in  the 
air  warfare  spectrum  certainly  deserve 
consideration  as  a  counter  to  the  Com- 
munist hordes. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  can  expect 
miraculous  results  from  airpower  or  any 
other  approach  in  countering  guerrilla 

cperatlons.  It  is  a  slow,  tedious  task. 
However,  there  are  specific  airpower  mis- 
sions which  can  make  major  contribu- 
tions in  securing  mobility  for  friendly 
forces,  and  delaying,  harassing,  and  in- 
flicting casualties  on  the  insurgents.  In 
order  to  accomplish  these  objectives  the 
Air  Force  counterinsurgency  organiza- 
tion will  contain  airlift,  reconnaissance, 
and  strike  capabilities.  Primarily,  their 
purpose  will  be  to  train  indigenous 
forces  in  order  that  local  defense  capa- 
bilities may  be  developed.  Also,  they 
will  be  able  to  conduct  counterinsurgency 
operations  on  their  own  in  support  of 
host  countries  requesting  this  type  of 
assistance.  The  organization  will  have 
no  infantry  capabilities.  On  the  other 
liand,  because  of  the  remote  areas  in 
which  these  forces  will  be  operating,  the 
ground  support  personnel  will  have  to 
be  trained  to  protect  themselves.  The 
organization  will  also  have  combat  con- 
trol teams  consisting  of  airmen  who  are 
trained  parachutists  who  will  have  the 
job  of  marking  airdrop  and  air-landing 
zones,  and  establishing  airheads  in  the 
case  of  an  airborne  or  air  assault  opera- 
tion. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base  has  been  selected 
as  the  home  of  the  Special  Air  Warfare 
Center.  This  center,  commanded  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Pritchard,  has  two 
subordinate  operations:  a  combat  appli- 
cations group  whose  purpose  will  be  to 
seek  out  and  develop  equipment,  tactics, 
and  procedures  for  air  operations  in 
the  counterinsurgency  field,  and  an  air 
commando  group  which  will  train  Air 
Force  personnel  to  apiriy  these  tactics 
and  procedures  in  field  operations. 

The  air  commando  group  traces  its 
parentage  to  the  versatile  and  highly 
successful  air  commando  organization  of 
Col.  Philip  Cockran  in  the  World  War 
II  Burma  campaign.  This  successful  ap- 
plication of  airpower  to  surmount  dense, 
virtually  impassable,  jungles  and  defeat 
an  enemy  who  was  living  on  the  land 
is  an  inspiration  to  the  present-day  air 
commando  unit. 

The  air  commando  unit  will  draw  from 
the  large  reservoir  of  highly  exr>erienced 
and  skilled  pilots  in  the  Air  Force  in- 
ventory. We  can  count  on  their  years  of 
training  in  propeller-driven  aircraft  to 
enable  them  to  quickly  orient  themselves 
in  this  activity. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Air  Force  has 
chosen  the  unique  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
area,  with  its  464.831  acres  of  suijerb 
training  facilities  as  the  home  of  this 
extremely    important    adjunct    of    our 
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national  defense  capability.  Eglin,  in 
addition  to  its  unequaled  environmental 
testing  facilities,  has  large  areas  suit- 
able for  exercises  imder  both  controlled 
conditions  and  those  which  might  be 
expected  to  occur  in  the  developing 
nations. 

The  total  Eglin  complex  represents  an 
investment  of  about  $900  million.  Not 
only  is  there  the  completely  modem 
heavy  bomber  base  at  Eglin  main  base, 
but  scattered  throughout  the  reserva- 
tion are  a  number  of  auxiliary  airstrips 
ideally  suited  for  training  in  counter- 
insurgency  operations. 

In  summary,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  Communist  challenge  through- 
out the  spectrum  of  warfare.  Air  Force 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  spec- 
trum extends  from  guerrilla  operations 
to  thermonuclear  warfare  and  their  vig- 
orous approach  to  all  phases  of  the 
problem  is  a  source  of  great  personal 
satisfaction  to  me. 
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PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobo  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  in  the  past  and  wiU  again  in  the 
future  be  called  upon  to  give  attention 
to  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

President  Kennedy  has  suggested  that 
action  should  be  taken  to  determine  the 
ultimate  solution  to  its  status. 

Gov.  Mufioz  Marin  will  convene  the 
legislative  assembly  to  put  before  it  the 
need  to  hold  a  plebiscite. 

The  President  and  the  Gtovemor  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  every  right  to  discuss 
these  matters.  The  legislative  assembly 
has  the  right  to  direct  that  a  plebiscite 
be  held. 

However,  the  final  determination  will 
be  the  legislative  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  orderly 
procedure  would  require  that  Congress  be 
fully  Informed  during  the  progress  of 
these  proceedings  and  that  hearings  also 
be  held  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  and  that  before  a  plebiscite  be 
held,  a  resolution  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress indicating  that  it  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  such  plebiscite  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  the  political 
maturity  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rioo.  I 
believe  in  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  express  their  desired  po-  - 
litical  status.  They  have  since  the  days 
of  PubUc  Law  600  proven  their  ability 
of  self-government  and  have  made  rapid 
strides  in  their  development. 

My  great  concern  is  the  probability 
of  a  plebiscite  held  without  congres- 
sional accord  that  might  later  be  found 
unacceptable.  Such  a  situation  would 
be  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned  and 
cause  a  serious  blight  on  the  long  his- 
tory of  our  relations  with  ovx  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens  of  Puerto  Rloo. 


I  trust  that  we  approach  this  historic 
action  with  careful  appraisal  of  all  of 
the  many  problems  it  entails. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
editorial  from  the  newspaper  El  Mundo, 
of  San  Juan.  PJl..  of  July  30,  1962, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  soimd  approach: 

PWPOINTING 

Due  to  their  vital  and  far-reaching  re- 
sults It  Is  necessary  to  pinpoint,  without  de- 
lay. dllTerent  aspects  of  tlie  projected  plebi- 
scite. 

Firstly,  there  is  no  reason  to  push  these 
proceedings  with  undue  haste  especlaUy 
since  they  have  lain  abandoned  and  ignored 
for  so  many  years. 

It  is  absurd  to  speed  up  the  plebiscite  as 
if  it  were  a  boat  race.  Such  a  step,  of  excep- 
tional importance  to  the  life  of  a  country, 
requires  time  for  thought  and  analysis. 
Time  to  orient.  Time  to  think  deeply  of 
the  far-reaching  results  of  the  vital  decision 
to  be  taken. 

We  fall  to  understand  the  haste  with 
which  the  legislative  assembly  is  to  be  con- 
vened and  even  the  Idea  of  holding  the 
plebiscite  before  the  year  ends. 

We  believe  tbat  the  plebiscite  requires  at 
least  several  months  to  set  up  and  could 
never  be  held  before  April  1963. 

Thli  Is  no  matter  to  be  disposed  of  in  lit 
of  rage  as  a  question  of  little  importance  to 
which  risks  and  errors  are  of  no  account. 

Secondly,  It  must  be  made  clear  why  this 
plebiscite  is  initiated  in  Puerto  Rico,  with- 
out the  prior  intervention  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

For  obvious  reasons,  during  many  years  we 
favored  that  the  plebiscite  should  be  origi- 
nally sponsored  by  the  Congress. 

A  plebiscite  proposed  by  the  Congress 
would  mean  prior  recognition  besides  all  the 
moral  and  effective  support  of  the  Nation. 
In  fact,  its  results  would  bind  the  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  plebiscite  originating 
in  Puerto  Rico,  even  with  all  the  moral 
force  It  would  muster,  is  not  bmdmg  on  the 
Congress. 

Puerto  Rico,  however,  cannot  keep  on  dis- 
regarding an  ultimate  solution  to  Its  political 
status.  We  Puerto  Rlcans  must  know  and 
are  under  the  obUgatlon  to  settle,  once  and 
for  all.  where  we  are  going  and  what  we  are 
going  to  be.  Thus,  we  must  put  our  de- 
mands bttott  the  nation  with  the  support 
of  all  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people.  A  people 
that  need  to  establish  their  destiny  as  the 
most  Important  step  toward  the  solution  of 
all  their  other  problems. 

In  the  third  place,  a  plebiscite  Is  the  su- 
preme responslbUlty  of  aU  the  people  and 
should  not  be  aired  among  the  passions  of 
political  partisanship. 

If  the  plebiscite  is  to  be  promoted  and  agi- 
tated among  the  political  parties.  It  would  be 
best  not  to  hold  It  at  aU  becaiiae  that  wotUd 
mean  deceiving  the  right  of  the  people  to 
settle  its  political  future  without  the  fatal 
pressiu-es  of  opportunism  and  compromise. 

Gk>vemor  MufloE-Marin  wUl  convene  the 
legislative  assembly  to  put  before  it  the  need 
to  hold  a  plebiscite. 

Whose  need  is  it?  Is  It  the  need  of  the 
governing  party?  Does  the  so-caU«d  Com- 
monwealth need  to  buttress  Itself  as  a  po- 
litical formula?  Or,  as  It  should  b«,  is  It  not 
the  need  and  the  supreme  obligation  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  settle  Its  political 
destiny? 

The  Governor  has  told  President  Kennedy 
that  It  would  be  convenient  to  show  the 
whole  world  and  especlaUy  Latin  America, 
that  Puerto  Rico  supports,  through  a  plebi- 
scite, this  acconunodatlng  formula. 

This  is  no  legitimate  reason  to  justify  a 
plebiscite.  The  ultimate  solution  of  our  po- 
Utlcal  destiny  should  not  be  used  as  a  show 
for  such  and  such  a  purpose. 

The  only  reason  to  bold  a  plebiscite  is  the 
Vital  need  o€  Puerto  Rlcans  to  settle  what 


we  are  to  be.  now  and  forever.  And  this 
decision  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  eter- 
nal formulas  which  would  run  no  risk  of 
withering  or  growing  as  transitory  things. 

That  is  why  we  have  always  Insisted  that 
the  plebiscite  must  be  held  on  the  basis  of 
statehood  or  independence  since  these  are 
not  formulas  that  would  merely  grow  because 
in  practice  each  means  sovereignty.  And  if 
we  have  said  that  we  would  accept  the  plebi- 
scite hindered  by  the  baUast  of  Common- 
wealth it  is  only  because  we  refuse  to  believe 
that.  In  this  grave  how  when  we  are  about 
to  settle  our  destiny  forever,  Puerto  Ricans 
wiU  disgrace  themselves  by  voting  for  ac- 
commodating and  transitory  formulas  sub- 
ject to  the  seesaw  of  political  partisanship. 

We  have  already  heard  highly  authorized 
voices  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
asking  whether  Puerto  Elico  wants  a  sweet- 
ened independence  on  the  basis  of  an  easy 
plebiscite  to  be  shown  to  the  world  as  evi- 
dence of  American  democracy  and  how  it 
operates  in  Puerto  Rico. 

These  voices  would  never  dare  to  use  such 
language  were  we  to  demand  our  inalienable 
right  to  settle  o\ir  destiny  within  the  tlmie- 
honored  and  sovereign  formulas  of  statehood 
or  Independence. 

We  proudly  accept  the  plebiscite  to  def- 
initely settle  our  political  sutus.  We  re- 
pudiate the  Idea  of  a  plebtaclte  baaed  ex- 
clusively on  the  so-called  need  to  buttreoa 
and  to  give  more  prestige  to  an  accommodat- 
ing  formula. 


DISARMAMENT  COMMITTEE  AT 
GENEVA 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hiestanv]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  He 
told  the  18-natlon  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee at  Geneva  on  July  24 : 

The  UjS.  does  not  insist  on  foolproof  ar- 
rangements in  a  disarmament  agreement  and 
Is  ready  to  share  certain  risks. 

This  Statement,  Bfr.  Speaker.  Is  trag- 
ically absurd  and  should  be  repudiated. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  leave 
any  loose  ends  when  considering  a  dis- 
armament agreement  I  am  shocked  by 
Secretary  Rusk's  admission  that  this 
country  is  willing  to  share  certain  risks 
in  a  disarmament  plan. 

I  do  not  like  the  militant  nature  of 
today's  world  any  more  than  the  ivory 
tower  boys,  but  I  realize  that  the  surest 
way  to  invite  disaster  is  to  disarm  by 
sharing  certain  risks  without  foolproof 
arrangements.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  itself  to  be  wholly  unreliable  in 
honoring  treaties  and  international 
agreements. 

The  Soviet  Union's  decision  to  resume 
nuclear  testing  is  evidence  they  are  only 
stringing  us  along  at  Geneva.  The  Presi- 
dent said  recently  that  we  are  very  re- 
luctant to  test  again.  In  my  opinion,  we 
must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect oiu-selves — including  nuclear  test- 
ing. While  I  realise  that  disarmament 
negotiations  seem  to  have  become  a 
permament  fixture  of  our  tense  world,  we 
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must  never  consider  accepting  any  agree- 
ment that  does  not  give  us  absolute 
guarantees. 

The  Secretary  has  also  pointed  out 
that  studies  are  underway  in  the  United 
States  on  all  aspects  of  disarmament  and 
that  new  possibilities  were  continually 
under  consideration. 

Bffr.  Speaker,  I  must  emphasize  that. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  of  State 
should,  in  the  Nation's  interest,  repudi- 
ate his  certain-risks  statement. 


ANOTHER  BOOST 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoBo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Lowell  Sun,  describes  the 
finest  sort  of  teamwork  between  private, 
civic,  and  Federal  efforts  in  solving  the 
economic  problnns  besetting  so  many 
communities: 

Anothxs  Boost 

The  expansion  of  Lowell  Industrial  Park 
through  the  reclamation  of  63  acres  of  what 
might  be  caUed  wasteland  provides  another 
insurance  policy  for  tbe  futxire  of  the  city 
and  the  area  in  general. 

There  is  a  potential  of  2.500  jobs  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  and  expectations  of  the 
XiOweU  Indtistrlal  Commission  and  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration.  A  grant  of 
$168,500  by  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready been  approved  and  there  should  not 
be  too  great  a  delay  In  getting  this  land,  with 
roads  and  utility  Installations,  ready  for  bids 
by  Industry. 

According  to  the  present  needs  of  indus- 
try, this  area  Is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
beat  In  New  England.  Major  highways 
stretch  in  all  four  directions  of  the  compass 
and  access  to  the  city  will  be  simple,  con- 
venient, and  fast  when  the  connector  Is 
opened  several  weeks  hence. 

Route  3,  going  north  and  south,  and  Route 
495,  running  east  and  west,  offer  Just  about 
the  best  combination  of  modem,  two-bar- 
reled roads  at  this  Intersection.  For  that 
reason.  It  is  probable  that  Lowell  Industrial 
agents  will  have  little  difficulty  In  attracting 
Industry. 

And  If  Lowell  and  the  nearby  towns  are 
going  to  have  an  additional  2,500  jobs  right 
in  their  own  backjrard,  we  need  have  no 
fear  about  the  economic  stability  of  the 
area  in  the  immediate  future. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St.  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few  individuals  in  our  Nation 
^^o  hftTe  taken  a  more  active  interest  in 
the  tragic  dUBcnlties  which  are  faced  by 
thoae  who  suffer  under  Communist  op- 
presaloD  than  has  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wag- 
ner, of  New  York  City. 

On  Tuesday,  July  17.  the  city  of  New 
York   commemorated    Captive   Nations 


Week.  Mayor  Wagner  was  in  Europe  on 
that  occasion  visiting  the  divided  ciiy  of 
Berlin.  He  was  struck,  as  I  was  on  my 
visit  to  that  city  last  fall,  with  the  ^iwe- 
s(Hne  separation  of  the  free  from  the 
enslaved  which  is  symbolized  by  the 
Communist-erected  wall  which  parti- 
tions the  city.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  a  cableaTam, 
which  Mayor  Wagner  sent  to  the  <pap- 
tive  Nations  Week  observance,  andl  the 
address  delivered  at  the  ceremonj^  by 
Acting  Mayor  Paul  R.  Screvane  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Fbankfukt,  Germany, 

July  16,  mz. 
Hon.  Paul  R.  Screvane,  j 

Acting  Mayor.  City  of  New  York,  \ 

New  York,  N.Y.:  ' 

I  know  that  tomorrow  you  will  be  Offici- 
ating at  a  gathering  on  the  steps  of  city  hall, 
observing  Captive  Nations  Week.  My  keart 
is  with  you.  7 

I  have  Just  looked  over  the  wall  in  Berlin 
and  Into  the  eyes  of  tyranny  and  slaivery. 
There  the  tyrant  forces  have  sought  to  pulld 
a  structure  high  enough  and  strong  eapugh 
to  separate  the  free  from  the  enslavedl  and 
to  keep  the  enslaved  from  escaping  to  free- 
dom. That  wall  in  Itself  is  a  monumeiit  to 
slavery.  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  New 
York  City,  you  are  proclaiming  Captivd  Na- 
tions Week.  I  join  with  you  in  vowUlg  in 
the  name  of  freedom's  cause  shall  prevail 
against  the  total  threat  of  slavery  and  en- 
slavement. On  the  basis  of  what  I  thave 
seen  we  may  all  be  confident  that  onCj  day 
all  who  love  and  still  hope  for  freedonft  will 
enjoy  Its  blessings. 

Robert  P.  Wagi 
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Captive   Nations   Week 
(By  Acting  Mayor  Paul  R.  Screvaofe) 

As  acting  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Tork, 
I  am  honored  to  continue  the  tradltloti  es- 
tablished last  year  by  Mayor  Wagner  la  pro- 
claiming "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  fold- 
ing this  ceremony  on  the  steps  of  cityihall. 

New  Tork  can  rightly  claim,  in  one  ifense. 
the  proud  title  of  being  the  capital  city  of 
the  free  world.  It  has  earned  this  rlght^  not 
only  for  its  preeminence  In  many  80clal,i  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  fields,  but  through  the 
historic  tradition  it  has  established  fc^  all 
the  world  of  hospitality  and  sanctuarf  for 
the  homeless  and  friendless  stranger.  The 
upraised  arm  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  at 
the  gates  to  our  city  beckons  and  hi*  the 
newest  refugee  from  Cuba  and  Hungary  wel- 
come With  the  same  humanity  with  which 
this  city  has  welcomed  Its  new  arrivals  for 
nearly  three  centuries.  New  York  Citj^  has 
been  the  gateway  to  a  new  life  for  mofct  of 
the  millions  who  sought  freedom  fronB  op- 
pression by  coming  to  this  land  ol  the 
United  States.  Many  have  remained  here 
and,  with  the  tender  threads  of  memory^  tra- 
dition and  language,  still  keep  a  w*fc>  of 
sympathy  stretched  between  this,  their  new 
homeland,  and  the  distant  places  whence 
came  many  of  them  and  their  forefathcirs. 

The  last  20  years  has  witnessed  the  gteat- 
-est  flood  of  refugees  from  tjrranny  ia,  the 
whole  history  of  mankind.  Excejpt  fott  the 
barbed  wire  and  watchtowers  which  wall 
in  the  totalitarian  world,  millions  Jnore 
would  certainly  have  fled  to  the  freedom 
they  are  denied.  For  those  who  escapei  and 
for  that  who  long  to  escape,  Americti  re- 
mains a  living  beacon  to  their  hopes. 

In  commemorating  Captive  Nations  Week, 
we  are,  thus,  living  up  to  both  our  noblest 
traditions  and  highest  ideals.  It  is  a 
frightening  thought  that  through  modern 
technology.  lU  used,  modem  tyranny  has 
become  far  more  sinister  and  total  thattj  any 
tyranny  dreamt  of.  by  Nero  or  Caligula. 
There  has  never  been  a  tyranny  as  con^plete 
as  that  fostered  by  the  modern  totalitarian 
state. 
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But  it  is  unlikely  there  has  ever  been  a 
time  in  history  in  which  the  love  of  liberty, 
which  we  sometimes  take  for  granted,  has 
burned  as  clearly  and  fervently  as  it  does 
behind  the  walls  which  enemies  of  freedom 
have  built  as  unknowing  prisons  for  them- 
selve.  No  wall  can  last  as  long  as  man's 
love  of  liberty.  Eventually  the  walls  wUl 
come  down  and  tyranny,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  man,  must  crimible  with 
them. 

In  celebrating  this  Captive  Nations  Week, 
we  are  not  acting  as  New  Yorkers  sdone,  but 
as  Americans.  We  are  carrying  out  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  congressional  res- 
olution of  1958  which  established  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  the  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  which  he  has  Issued 
again  this  year. 

In  his  Fourth  of  July  speech  on  the  stei>s 
of  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Issued  a  new  declaration  of 
interdependence  of  all  free  nations  and  elo- 
quently reaffirmed  America's  dedication  to 
the  freedom  of  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  He  said  that  the  union  of  the 
Atlantic  world  "would  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  eventual  union  of  all  freemen,  those  who 
are  now  free  and  those  who  are  vowing  that 
someday  they  will  be  free." 

And  the  President  went  on  to  explain  the 
great  Issue  which  differentiates  us  from  the 
Communists.  He  said:  "If  there  is  a  single 
issue  which  divides  the  world  it  is  Inde- 
pendence— the  independence  of  Berlin,  or 
Laos,  or  Vietnam;  the  longing  for  independ- 
ence behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  peace- 
ful transition  to  Independence  in  those  newly 
emerging  areas  whose  troubles  some  hope  to 
exploit." 

"This  Nation,"  the  President  concluded, 
"conceived  In  a  revolution,  nurtured  in  lib- 
erty, maturing  in  Independence,  has  no  in- 
tention of  abdicating  its  leadership  in  that 
worldwide  movement  for  Independence  to 
any  nation  or  society  committed  to  system- 
atic human  oppression." 

The  spirit  of  these  words  is  a  legacy  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  days 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Thomas  Paine.  It 
is  today  the  continuing  spirit  and  principle 
of  American  foreign  policy.  It  is  today  the 
cause  to  which  we  rededlcate  ourselves  dur- 
ing this  commemoration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 


SET-ASIDES  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 
IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUS- 
TRY MUST  BE  CONTINUED 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  which  provide  that 
the  program  under  which  Government 
contracts  are  set  aside  for  small  business 
concerns  shall  not  apply  to  construction, 
maintenance,  and  repair  procurements. 
The  number  of  these  bills  indicates  that 
the  program,  commonly  Icnown  as  the 
construction  set-aside  program,  has  en- 
gendered some  controversy. 

I  shall  directly  demonstrate  that  it  Is 
based  on  erroneous  information,  doctored 
statistics,  and  misconceptions.  I  shall 
further  demonstrate  that,  if  enacted, 
these  bills  would  be  harmful  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, harmful  to  small  business, 
harmful  to  the  building  construction  in- 
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dustry,  harmful  to  labor,  and  harmful 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

First.  I  should  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  under  existing  SBA  size  standards 
90  percent  of  the  construction  Industry 
contractors  qualify  as  small  business 
concerns.  It  follows,  that  those  who  op- 
pose the  construction  set-aside  program 
are  doing  battle  for  and  on  behalf  of 
only  10  percent  of  the  industry,  and  that 
all  that  sound  and  fury  concerning  the 
alleged  injustices  of  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram in  the  construction  industry  orig- 
inates with  a  handful  of  firms,  the  giants 
of  the  industry,  who  are  using  the  Asso- 
ciated Gteneral  Contractors  of  America — 
AGC — as  their  mouthpiece. 

Who,  you  may  ask,  is  this  vociferous 
AGC.  which  seeks  the  elimination  of  the 
small  contractor  from  the  American 
scene?  Does  it  speak  for  the  Industry,  as 
it  alleges  that  it  does?  Does  its  views 
on  the  construction  set-aside  program 
square  with  those  of  the  455,000  small 
construction  contractors  whose  liveli- 
hood the  AGC  is  threatening? 

There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  479.000 
construction  firms  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  only  7,300,  or  less  thfm  2  per- 
cent, are  AGC  members,  and  the  AGC 
does  not  speak  even  for  all  of  these.  In 
fact,  the  small  contractors  among  the 
AGC  members  are  frightfully  aware  of 
the  AGC's  assault  upon  their  Uvelihood. 
Their  deep  concern  is  expressed  in  the 
multitude  of  letters  pouring  in  from  all 
over  the  country.  Of  these,  I  shaU  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  but  three  or  four. 
One  such  letter,  for  instance,  reads: 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
that  there  are  organizations,  working  to 
abolish  the  small  business  set-aside  pro- 
gram. 

I  tnist  that  the  Small  Btislness  Admin- 
istration will  do  everything  In  Ita  power 
to  keep  this  program  in  operation. 

Another  letterwriter  states  briefly: 
We  have  heard  that  some  preesxire  is  being 
brought  about  to  discontinue  the  »et-a-slde 
[sic]  program  for  small  business.  We  ask 
that  you  do  everything  you  can  so  that  this 
program  is  continued. 

Another  correspondent  says : 

We  understand  that  there  has  been  a 
movement  to  try  and  abandon  the  Small 
Business  Administration  set-aside  program. 
Being  in  this  small  business  capacity,  we 
are  definitely  opposed  to  this  good  program 
t>elng  abandon<Ki. 

If  this  is  done,  it  wUl  put  the  bulk  of  the 
construction  work  back  under  the  control 
of  the  major  companies  In  their  respective 
fields,  leaving  the  smaller  contractors  to 
again  fight  a  locing  battle  for  survival. 

Other  letters  from  AGC  memt>ers  go 
even  further,  and  directly  disavow  the 
position  taken  by  their  organization. 
One  such  letter,  for  instance,  states: 

For  some  time  we  have  been  following  the 
controversy  between  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration involving  the  reeervlng  of  the 
smaller  construction  contracts  for  the 
smaller  firms. 

As  our  letter  indicates,  we  are  members 
of  the  A880cia':ed  General  Contractors  and 
are  a  relatively  small  organization.  Oxir 
views  are  not  at  all  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Associated  General  Contractors  or- 
ganization. This  la  an  extremely  competitive 
field  today,  and  a  small  organization  with 
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limited  resources  has  a  very  difficult  time 
Btu-vlvlng  the  cutthroat  competition. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  noise 
and  cooamotlon  is  being  caused  by  6  or  10 
percent  of  the  AGC  membership  that 
represents  the  large,  long-entrenched  or- 
ganizations that  have  the  resources  to  sur- 
vive in  these  competitive  times  and  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  their  weaker 
and  smaller  compeUtors  fall  by  the  wayside. 

A  director  of  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  chap- 
ter of  the  AGC  feels  that  the  program 
has  never  been  fully  presented  to  the 
AGC  membe'^hip.  AGC  opposition,  he 
says,  is  that  of  the  "large  contractors 
who  dominate  the  thinking  and  actions 
of  the  AGC." 

I  could  go  on  reading  many  more  such 
letters,  but  I  believe  that  this  sampling 
sufficiently  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
AGC  is  out  to  establish  a  monopoly  for 
its  big  wire  pullers  and  that  its  small 
memt>ers  icnow  it  and  fear  it. 

The  AGC's  assumed  position  as  an 
alleged  spokesman  for  the  construction 
industry  has,  thus,  been  severely  shaken. 
In  fact,  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
SBA  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
AGC  spealcs  neither  for  the  industry  nor 
for  its  small  members.  Although  it  does 
speak,  it  does  not  speak  the  truth. 

Invited  by  the  SBA  to  join  it  in  an 
industrywide  survey  regarding  AGC's 
members'  views  on  the  construction  set- 
aside  program,  the  AGC  dodged  partici- 
pation. SBA  thereupon  proceeded  with 
the  survey  on  its  own,  polled  976  small 
business  construction  firms,  including 
401  AGC  memljers. 

Of  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  86.7  percent 
favored  the  small  business  set-aside  pro- 
gram while  only  7  percent  were 
against  it. 

How  many  small  contractors  were 
coerced  into  being  AGC's  yesmen  I  can- 
not say.  I  do  venture  to  say  that  of  the 
relatively  few  votes  against  the  program, 
the  majority  came  from  the  Industry 
barons  who,  notwithstanding  the  set- 
aside  program,  are  still  receiving  the 
lion's  share  of  the  dollar  value  of  all 
CSrovemment  construction  contracts. 

Although  representing  but  10  percent 
of  the  industry,  big  business  is  still 
receiving  over  60  percent  of  all  construc- 
tion awards;  and  not  only  would  they 
like  to  keep  it  thus,  but  their  Insatiable 
appetite  Is  still  growing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  truth  is  that  at 
a  time  when  90  percent  of  the  indus- 
try— all  small  business  firms — is  receiv- 
ing less  than  40  percent  of  all  military 
construction  awards;  and,  worse  yet, 
when  its  share  is  still  on  the  decline,  a 
concerted  effort  is  underway  to  accel- 
erate this  decline  still  further. 

There  was  a  time  when  small  business 
concerns  were  awarded  72.8  percent  of 
the  dollar  value  of  all  military  construc- 
tion prociu'ements.  That  was  in  fiscal 
year  1958. 

A  hue  and  cry  was  then  raised  against 
the  small  contractor,  and  successfully. 

We  Icnew  then,  as  we  know  today,  that 
giving  in  to  big  business  clamor  would 
ultimately  result  in  the  displacement  of 
the  little  fellow.  We  were  right.  Im- 
mediately after  suspension.  In  May  1959. 
of  the  construction  set- aside  program, 
the  small  business  share  of  military 
construction    contracts    declined    from 


the  previous  72.8  to  65  percent.  When 
it  dropped  still  further  to  50  i>ercent  In 
fiscal  year  1960,  the  Department  of 
Defense  agreed  to  the  reactivation  of  the 
set-aside  program  for  construction  con- 
tracts. But.  even  after  this  was  done, 
an  increase  to  only  54  percent  was 
achieved  in  fiscal  year  1961.  Moreover. 
this  small  Increase  was  only  temporary 
Since  then  a  steep  decUne  has  set  in 
anew,  and  during  the  first  9  months  of 
fiscal  year  1962  the  flgvu-e  sank  to  39.6 
percent. 

These  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
The  small  business  share  of  military 
construction  is  still  steadily  declining 
and  small  construction  firms,  repre- 
senting 90  percent  of  the  industry's 
membership,  are  rapidly  being  displaced 
from  Government  work  by  the  monopo- 
lists of  the  industry. 

The  construction  set-aside  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  constitutes  but  one  means. 
if  not  the  only  effective  one,  of  arresting 
this  dangerous  trend.  Without  it,  the 
figures  cited  would  doubtlessly  plunge  to 
new  lows. 

The  proposal,  therefore,  to  discontinue 
the  construction  set-aside  program  is 
most  inappropriate. 

Such  a  step  would  l>e  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  repeatedly  expressed  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  small  business  shall 
share  equitably  in  Government  con- 
tracts. It  would  also  be  inconsistent 
with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  all  Gov- 
ernment procurement  agencies  adopt 
every  feasible  measure  to  increase  the 
small  business  share  of  the  procurement 
dollar. 

In  the  light  of  this,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  continuing  decline  in  the  small 
business  share  of  Government  procure- 
ment, now  is  certainly  not  the  Mwip  to 
tamper  with  the  construction  set-aside 
program.  In  Its  present  phase  it  is  a 
new  program.  It  is.  therefore,  necessary 
that  it  l>e  given  a  fair  trial.  It  has  been 
operational  only  since  the  latter  part  of 
1960,  and  it  is  too  young  yet  to  be  ap- 
praised properly  as  regards  its  effects  on 
either  large  or  small  business. 

The  large  construction  firms  and  AGC 
know  this  to  be  true.  In  fact,  I  beUeve 
that  their  primary  concern  is  really  not 
the  military  construction  program,  al- 
though they  would  not  mind  gobbling 
this  up  too.  The  real  purpose  of  their 
maximum  effort.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  much 
bigger.  It  is  designed  to  nip  in  the  bud 
possible  and  well  Justified  efforts  that 
must  be  made  to  extend  the  set-aside 
program  into  those  areas  where  big  con- 
struction fhms  have  today  an  almost 
absolute  monopoly.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
posed programs  for  school  construction, 
for  highway  construction,  and  for  put>- 
lie  housing. 

The  Honorable  Russkll  B.  Loire,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in 
a  hearing  held  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  said : 

Why  did  you  leave  out  Capehart  houaing? 
I  know  that  down  our  way  Capehart  housing 
Is  one  area  where  you  should  have  made 
smaU  business  get  some  at  it.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram In  which  one  big  feUow  can  get  It  aU. 
If  you  break  It  up  into  100  units  at  a  time, 
the  small  fellows  can  get  It. 
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Wby  sliould  not  Capehart  bousing  be  In- 
cluded? Tbat  U  one  tblng  small  business 
can  do.  (Hearings,  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
Jime21, 19«l,p.25.) 

That  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  and 
still  is  a  good  one.  and  the  answer  there- 
to, supplied  by  SBA's  capable  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Procurement,  Mr.  Irv- 
ing Maness,  is  simply  that  Capehart 
housing  is  now  being  excluded  from  the 
set-aside  program  solely  because  the 
military  construction  set-aside  has  cre- 
ated such  a  furor  and  controversy  that 
SBA  does  not  want  to  add  new  fuel  to 
the  already  burning  fires. 

Let  there  be  no  mistalEe  about  it.  The 
giants  of  the  construction  industry  are 
not  really  concerned  with  the  measly 
share  of  military  construction  awards 
made  to  the  small  construction  firms  of 
the  country.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  they  are  not  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  near  monopolization  of  all  Gov- 
ernment construction  contracts,  includ- 
ing highway  and  public  housing  con- 
struction. Their  clamor  serves  but  one 
purpose,  and  one  purpose  only — to 
frighten  the  little  feUow  from  reaching 
out  for  a  share  of  Capehart  housing  and 
highway  construction.  This  is  now  big 
business'  exclusive  domain,  which  it  has. 
thus  far.  succeeded  in  keeping  to  itself. 
Theirs  is.  therefore,  a  policy  of  intimida- 
tion. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that  their  aim 
is  monopoly  on  housing  and  school  con- 
struction, read  please  the  resolution 
adopted  last  January  by  the  Montana 
Building  Chapter  of  AGC.  There,  they 
openly  state  that  they  are  determined 
"to  prevent  the  set-aside  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  from  be- 
ing extended  to — the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, the  proposed  school  construction 
program— or  future  Federal  construc- 
tion programs  that  would  in  the  future 
be  awarded  under  this  set-aside  pro- 
gram." 

Read  please,  also,  a  fairly  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Constructor,  an  official  AGC 
publication.  There,  again,  it  is  openly 
stated: 

SBA  Is  Increasing  the  already  devastating 
competition  In  the  Industry  by  bringing  in 
many  new  small  flrma,  and  now  is  getting 
Into  the  highway  program. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  true  purpose  of 
this  anti -set-aside  campaign.  The  cat  is 
out  of  the  bag.  The  issues  raised  are 
artificial,  the  criticisms  unfounded,  the 
statistics  in  support  thereof  manufac- 
tured. The  only  thing  that  is  not  ficti- 
tious in  this  whole  sordid  matter  is  tne 
purpose  to  destroy  the  set-aside  program. 

Although  the  Issues  raised  are  arti- 
ficial, the  argiunents  advanced  in  support 
thereof  are  even  more  so.  They  are 
based,  as  I  said  before,  on  erroneous  or 
misinterpreted  statistics,  erroneous  and 
misleading  assimiptions.  and  outright 
untruths.  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time 
with  the  many  inane  and  self-defeating 
accusations  broadcast  by  the  AGC  in  a 
widely  distributed  pamphlet  of  Febru- 
ary 1962,  entitled  "What  Every  Taxpayer 
Should  Know  About  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration."  I  will  limit  myself  to 
the  refutation  of  those  statements  which 


without    knowledge    of    the    facts!  one 
might  take  seriously.    Here  they  aj-e: 

First.  They  falsely  claim  that  4mall 
contractors  performing  set-aside  con- 
tracts are  less  efficient. 

It  is  asserted  tliat  the  small  bufliness 
set-aside  program,  as  it  relates  to  the 
construction  industry,  is  subsidizinB  in- 
efficient and  marginal  small  bumness 
contractors  at  the  expense  of  solld^and 
responsible  businessmen.  ParaBJeling 
this  allegation  is  the  one  that  the  set- 
aside  program  is  bringing  new  contrac- 
tors into  a  field  in  which  competitlDn  is 
already  acute  and  where  the  existing 
firms  are  by  no  means  fully  occi^pled. 
This,  it  is  alleged,  is  accomplish«(d  by 
grants  of  loans  to  people  who  cannojt  ob- 
tain them  elsewhere,  because  they  are 
imable  to  show  the  loans  would  be  siaund 
investments.  These  firms,  it  is  further 
said,  are  without  sufficient  skills,  knowl- 
edge, and  background,  and.  therefore,  in- 
ferior in  job  performance;  and  thacf  are 
only  able  to  compete  as  a  result  of  ^BA's 
issuance  of  certificates  of  competency. 

The  facts  are,  of  course,  otherwise. 
SBA  is  not  setting  up  anybody  in  busi- 
ness, nor  does  it  make  business  loans 
unless  there  is  a  reasonable  assupance 
that  the  loan  can  and  will  be  repaid  in 
full. 

You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  law 
does  not  authorize  the  making  of  a  d|irect 
loan  to  a  small  business  loan  applicant, 
unless  his  inability  to  obtain  such  from 
a  private  lending  institution  has  )oeen 
satisfactorily  evidenced.  Those  wii^  in- 
terpret this  as  an  indication  that  SBA 
is  financing  bad  credit  risks,  overlook 
the  fact  that  credit  standing  is  na<  the 
sole  determining  factor  of  a  bank's  loan 
policies.  The  maturity  length  of  toans, 
for  instance,  has  a  great  effect  upon  iheir 
lending  willingness.  It  is  compnon 
knowledge  that  banks  do  not  customarily 
make  commercial  loans  in  excess  of  3  or 
4  years.  In  fact,  we  hear  repeatedly 
from  the  banks  that  bank  examiners 
scrutinize  their  portfolios,  and  if  they 
find  too  many  long-term  loans,  these  be- 
come criticized  assets.  This  is  on)e  of 
the  foremost  reasons  given  by  banks  to 
prospective  small  business  borroweafs  of 
reasonably  good  credit  standing  re- 
quiring loans  for  7,  8.  or  up  to  10  y0ars. 
It  is  in  cases  like  these,  and  where  t^ere 
is  reasonable  assurance  of  repaymijt  of 
the  loan,  that  SBA  steps  in  and  readers 
the  necessary  financial  assistance.  More 
often  than  not  it  is  done  in  con j amotion 
with  private  lending  institutions  On  a 
participating  or  a  deferred  basis.       , 

All  loans,  whether  granted  by  pBA 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a  priivate 
lending  institution  must  be  of  iuch 
soxmd  value  and  so  secured  that  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 
In  no  event  does  SBA  extend  credjt  to 
a  borrower  who  is  considered  a  boor 
credit  risk. 

Please  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  Con- 
nection, that  due  to  the  prudence  e?cer- 
cised  by  SBA  in  this  respect,  the  di[>llar 
rate  of  loss  evaluated  as  of  Decei^ber 
31,  1961.  was  only  1.6  percent  in  Con- 
struction loans  as  against  1.3  percent 
of  all  other  business  loans.  These  fig - 
iires  are  most  significant  in  view  of  the 
false  Impression  created  by  AGC  arid  its 


satellites  that  18  percent  of  SBA's  con- 
struction loans  will  result  in  a  dead 
loss.    This  is  j  ust  not  true. 

Furthermore,  the  law  and  regulations 
require  that  all  bidders,  large  or  small, 
must  be  responsible  and  competent. 

A  new  company  finds  it  most  difficult 
to  prove  its  competency.  Part  of  the 
proof  of  competency  is  past  successful 
operation  in  the  very  field  of  business 
in  which  the  award  is  to  be  made. 

Part  of  the  proof  of  responsibility  is 
evidence  of  financial  ability  to  perform. 
Just  as  the  procurement  office  must  find 
these  facts,  so  too  must  the  SBA  official 
find  them  in  order  either  to  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  comp>etency  or  to  approve  an 
application  for  a  loan. 

The  two  applications  by  the  same  firm 
are  rarely  simultaneous  or  coincidental 
or  dependent  one  on  the  other. 

Second.  They  falsely  assert  that  set- 
asides  lower  performance  standards. 

Neither  is  there  any  valid  basis  for  big 
business'  assertion  that  furnishing  as- 
sistance to  small  business  concerns  low- 
ers performance  standards.  The  fact 
that  a  contractor  obtained  a  contract 
under  a  set-aside  procurement,  or  the 
fact  that  a  contractor  has  an  SBA  loan, 
has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  his  effi- 
ciency. His  efficiency  must  be  estab- 
lished in  advance  of  either  event. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
construction  work  inspection  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  contracting  agency 
and  is  carried  on  to  the  same  degree  with 
all  contractors,  large  or  small.  This  was 
established  beyond  question  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  last  May,  and  at  a  Feb- 
ruary joint  meeting  of  staff  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  thn  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  represent- 
atives indicated  that  contracts  awarded 
under  the  construction  set -aside  pro- 
gram have  been  satisfactorily  performed ; 
that  inspection  by  the  procuring  agency 
during  the  performance  of  the  contract, 
as  well  as  the  inspection  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  job,  is  the  same  in  set- 
aside  contracts  as  in  other  construction 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  that  these  contractors  are 
bonded  by  private  bonding  companies 
in  the  same  manner  under  set-aside  con- 
tracts as  in  other  construction  contracts. 
Generally,  the  decision  whether  a  par- 
ticular firm  can  handle  a  contract  is 
made  by  the  contracting  officer.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  small  concerns  to 
which  such  contracts  have  been 
awarded,  obtained  them  not  because  of 
SBA's  intervention,  but  because  the 
contracting  officer  made  a  favorable 
finding  respecting  their  ability  to  per- 
form. In  these  cases  SBA  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  award  decision. 

Where  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  a  small  contractor — and  such 
doubts  are  sometimes  expressed  by  con- 
tracting officers — SBA  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (7)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
is  empowered  to  certify  that  a  small 
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business  concern  has  the  capacity  and 
credit  to  pei-form  a  specific  contract 
Such  certification  must  be  accepted  by 
the  procuring  agency  as  conclusive. 

In  carrying  out  this  certificate  of 
competency  program,  SBA  conducts  a 
thorough  and  careful  investigation  and 
analysis  of  a  small  business  concern's 
financial  and  technical  ability  to  per- 
form the  specific  contract.  A  certifi- 
cate of  competency  will  not  be  issued 
unless  this  investigation  and  analysis 
establish  a  reasonable  assiu-ance  that 
the  contract  will  be  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. 

In  the  construction  Industry,  where 
from  1953  to  date  SBA  Issued  some  SO 
certificates  of  competency,  not  one  of  the 
contracts  involved  in  these  certifications 
have  been  terminated  for  default.  This, 
I  suggest,  svilBciently  proves  that  SBA 
does  not  certify  competency  unless  It  is 
there,  nor  does  it  bring  into  the  program 
Inefficient  contractors. 

It  Is.  therefore,  absurd  to  charge  that 
the  construction  set-aside  program 
places  Goverrjnent  defense  construction 
In  the  hands  of  less  capable,  less  effi- 
cient contractors.  Admiral  Peltier,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  last  May,  was  asked: 

To  what  degree  do  you  exercise  the  same 
prerogative  of  checking  competence  in  the 
award  and  set-aelde  with  small  business  as 
compared  to  what  you  had  in  the  regular 
routine  procedure  where  you  selected  con- 
tractors in  the  usual  way? 

His  answer  was: 

We  make  the  same  check.  Since  so  many 
people  In  the  construction  field  are  small 
business,  they  are  competent.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Third.  They  falsely  claim  that  con- 
struction set-asides  result  In  higher  costs 
to  the  Government. 

Another  AGC  misrepresentation  re- 
lates to  the  claim  that  construction  set- 
asides  result  in  additional  costs  to  the 
Government. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  this  view.  The  evidence  is 
to  the  contrary.  People  who  make  this 
allegation  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
protection  against  imreasonable  prices 
lies  in  the  fact  that  pertinent  regulations 
authorize  the  contracting  officer  to  reject 
all  bids  and  read  vert  Ise  any  proposed 
procurement,  including  a  small  business 
set -aside,  If  he  determines  that  the  prices 
submitted  are  imreasonable.  The  final 
determination  in  this  regard  rests  with 
the  Goverrmient  procuring  agency.  Once 
all  bids  are  rejected,  the  award  based  on 
the  new  bidding  must  go  to  the  lowest 
competent,  responsible  bidder,  big  or 
small. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Government  engineers  de- 
signing the  technical  specifications  for 
a  construction  contract,  normally  pre- 
pare an  advance  estimate  of  the  costs 
involved.  In  fact,  such  an  estimate  is 
required  in  case  of  construction  con- 
tracts which  are  expected  to  cost  more 
than  $10,000.  The  estimate,  which  is 
kept  secret  until  the  bids  are  opened, 
provides  contracting  officers  with  reliable 
guidance  in  determining  whether  the 
lowest  bid  received  represents  a  reason- 


able price.  This  safeguard  is  just  as 
effective  in  the  set -aside  program  as  it 
is  in  every  other  procurement  program. 

The  procurement  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  repeatedly  asserted  that 
they  have  no  evidence  that  the  small 
busmess  construction  set-aside  program 
Involves  additional  costs  to  the  taxpayer. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Connally. 
in  testifying  not  so  long  ago  before  the 
Senate  Procm-ement  Committee  said: 

I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  the  Navy 
or  the  Government  has  wound  up  paying 
more  money  for  an  item  as  a  result  of  doing 
business  with  small  business  firms. 

And,  in  a  report  to  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  on  February  5, 
1962,  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
cluded the  following  statement: 

Some  questions  have.  In  fact,  been  raised 
as  to  whether  we  have  not  overemphasized 
the  role  of  small  business  in  our  construction 
progranu  at  the  cost  of  paying  unreasonable 
prices  to  effectuate  set-asides.  We  have, 
however,  conducted  a  thorough  review  of 
oonstruction  contracts  awarded  during  the 
6  months  ending  June  1961,  and  have  con- 
cluded  that  this   allegation  is   unfounded. 

And  just  the  other  day,  on  July  19, 
1962.  to  be  specific,  m  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Tliomas 
D.  Morris,  reiterated  that  there  is  no 
evidence  bearing  out  a  charge  of  higher 
cost  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of 
set-asides. 

Where,  then,  does  the  higher  prices 
allegation  by  those  who  parrot  the  AGC 
line  stem  from?  I  believe  that  it  stems 
from  the  isolated  few  instances  where 
a  large  contractor  has  submitted  a  lower, 
nonresponsive  bid  on  a  set -aside  pro- 
curement. Since  under  a  small  business 
set-aside  unsolicited  bids  by  large  con- 
tractors cannot  be  accepted,  and  large 
contractors  are  aware  thereof,  some 
have  submitted  lower  than  normal  bids 
knowmg  that  they  can  do  so  with  im- 
punity, for  they  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  perform  at  the  low  bid  price.  Tliese 
ineligible  large  firms  are.  thus,  free  to 
bid  unrealistically  or  even  at  a  loss  In 
order  to  discredit  the  bids  offered  by 
small  firms  who  are  bound  by  the  prices 
they  quote. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  records  af- 
firmatively disclose  that  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  alone,  the  SBA  certificate 
of  competency  program  saved  our  Gov- 
ernment $4.5  million  and  at  the  same 
time  provided  employment  to  1,360  work- 
ers who  might  have  had  no  jobs. 

Fourth.  They  also  claim  there  is  too 
much  subcontractmg. 

Still  another  irresponsible  complamt 
made  against  construction  set-asides  Is 
that  small  firms  which  receive  the  con- 
tract subcontract  too  much  of  the  work. 

The  AGC  knows  that  in  the  construc- 
tion mdustry  a  prime  contractor  rarely 
handles  the  whole  project  himself. 
They  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
small  construction  firms  subcontract 
more  of  the  work  than  is  ctistomary  in 
the  industry.  No  less  than  their  large 
c(»npetitors,  these  small  firms  assume  all 
of  the  risks  and  burdens  of  prime  con- 
tractors, and  they  deserve  recognition  as 
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such.  The  fact  is  that  the  larger  the 
contractor,  the  more  the  subcontracting. 

Fifth.  They  falsely  assert  that  SBA 
makes  the  set-asides. 

Another  charge,  a  double-barreled 
one,  is  that  first,  SBA  arbitrarily  deter- 
mines the  size  of  contracts  to  be  set 
aside  for  small  business;  and  second. 
SBA  takes  away  from  contracting  au- 
thorities most  of  their  discretionary 
power. 

Neither  of  these  charges  is  true.  The 
dollar  value  is  not  one  of  the  criteria. 

Congress  in  sections  2(a)  and  15  of 
the  Small  Busmess  Act  declared  It  to 
be  the  Government  policy,  and  directed 
that  all  Government  agencies  utilize  all 
means  properly  available  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  all  Government  contracts 
exclusively  for  small  business  participa- 
tion so  as  to  assure  small  businesses  the 
opportunity  to  bid  on  and  receive  a  fair 
share  thereof. 

In  order  to  effectuate  this  congres- 
sional mandate  small  business  set-aside 
criteria  have  been  developed  not  by  SBA 
alone,  but  by  it  in  cooperation  with  the 
military  and  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

The  program  Is  a  relatively  simple 
one.  Its  purpose  being  to  assure  small 
business  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  and 
receive  a  fair  share  of  Government  con- 
tracts, SBA  has  assigned  representatives 
to  £is  many  major  Government  purchas- 
ing offices  as  can  be  covered  by  the 
agency's  limited  staff.  These  SBA  rep- 
resentatives and  the  purchasing  officials 
screen  proposed  purchases.  Some  of  the 
agencies  have  small  business  specialists. 
These  men  are  not  employed  by  or  re- 
sonsible  to  SBA.  They  are  responsible 
only  to  the  agency  employing  them.  The 
representatives  of  the  procurement 
agency  and  those  of  SBA  jointly  deter- 
mine whether  small  firms  can  supply 
the  items  or  services.  They  Jointly  eval- 
uate the  small  busmess  competition;  and, 
If  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
sufficient  responsible  small  busmess  com- 
petition can  be  obtained,  earmark  the 
purchases  for  bidding  by  small  firms.  If 
they  do  not  find  at  least  three  responsible 
and  competent  small  business  firms  who 
will  bid,  there  is  no  set-aside.  If  at  least 
three  do  not  bid.  the  set-aside  is  revoked. 

Although  the  above  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed in  settmg  aside  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  construction  contracts.  AGC  is 
persistently  fostering  a  misunderstand- 
ing to  the  effect  that  all  construction 
contracts  between  $2,500  and  $500,000 
are  automatically  set  aside  for  small 
business.  It  is  claimed,  or  at  least  sug- 
gested, that  procurement  officials  have 
been  deprived  of  discretion  with  respect 
to  the  award  of  such  contracts.  TheA  is 
untrue,  for  no  purchase  can  be  set  aside 
for  small  business  by  anyone  but  the 
procuring  agency.  SBA  can  only  recom- 
mend, period. 

When  the  set -aside  program  was  first 
established,  it  was  necessary  for  the  SBA 
procurement  center  representative  to  re- 
view each  procurement  aixi  to  initiate 
individual  set-aside  action  on  each  pro- 
curement meeting  the  established  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  criteria  for  a  set- 
aside — the    availability   of   a   sufllcient 
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number  of  quaUfled  flinall  business  con- 
cerns to  assure  competition  at  fair  and 
reasonable  lurloes.  Furthermore,  it  was 
necessary  to  r^Deat  this  action  even  when 
the  same  itons  were  purchased  recur- 
rently and  there  had  been  no  changes  in 
conditions  which  Justified  the  original 
set-aside.  This  resulted  in  a  duplication 
of  effort.  In  order  to  simplify  and  ex- 
pedite the  program  the  Congress 
amended  the  Small  Business  Act  in  1958 
to  authorize  set-asides,  not  only  with 
respect  to  individual  awards  or  contracts, 
but  also  for  classes  of  awards  or  con- 
tracts. 

Now,  where  SBA  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  criteria  are  generally  applicable 
to  a  class  of  contracts,  it  requests  the 
procurement  agency  to  treat  each  con- 
tract in  such  class  as  if  it  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  specific  set-aside  rec(Hn- 
mendation  by  SBA.  In  no  respect  does 
this  impair  the  right  of  procurement  offi- 
cials to  reject  a  recommendation.  In 
fact,  they  can  and  do  call  SBA's  atten- 
tion to  those  contracts  in  which  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  would  not  justify 
a  set-aside.  Where  warranted  the  rec- 
ommendation Is  rescinded. 

In  cases  of  disagreement  section  15  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  specifically  pro- 
vides that — 

The  matter  shall  be  submitted  for  deter- 
mination to  the  Secretary  or  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  department  or  agency. 

Thus,  all  SBA  can  do  in  such  cases  is  to 
appeal.  The  final  authority  is  in  the  pro- 
curing agency. 

The  application  of  this  procedure  to 
construction  contracts  is  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  class  recommendations 
made  in  other  industries  for  items  such 
as  adhesives,  ready-mix  asphalt,  boxes 
and  crates,  cement,  various  types  of  con- 
tainers, and  for  services  such  as  dry- 
cleaning.  Janitorial,  guard,  and  watch- 
man services.  ,^ 

As  the  procurement  agencies  gained 
experience  in  the  field  of  construction,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  class  set- 
aside  procedures  are  applicable  to  the 
bulk  of  construction  contracts  between 
$2,500  and  $500,000.  Accordingly  it  was 
agreed  that  the  contracting  (^cer 
should  consider  each  requirement  for 
construction  within  these  dollar  limita- 
tions as  if  SBA  had  made  a  specific 
recommendation  to  restrict  it  to  small 
business.  But  he  still  retains  full  Juris- 
diction to  exercise  his  own  discretion. 

An  analysis  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  covering  the  first  half 
of  calendar  year  1961  illustrates  the 
workings  of  the  system.  During  this 
period  the  Department  of  Defense 
awarded  5,291  construction  contracts  im- 
der  $500,000.  In  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  these  cases  the  Department  of 
Defense  determined  with  the  concur- 
rence of  SBA  that  the  governing  facts 
would  not  Justify  a  set-aside.  This  rec- 
ord will  hardly  sustain  the  contention 
either  that  SBA  arbitrarily  determines 
the  size  of  contracts  to  be  set  aside  for 
small  business  or  that  it  is  taking  away 
from  the  contracting  authorities  most  of 
their  discretionary  power. 

Sixth.  Another  falsehood  is  the  claim 
that  the  small  business  size  criteria  are 
unrealistic. 


Complaints  have  been  voiced  b^  the 
AQC  and  its  minions,  regarding  SBA's 
definition  of  "small  business"  it^  the 
construction  industry,  especially  thSit  the 
criteria  established  are  unrealist^. 

In  the  construction  industry,  $BA's 
former  size  criteria  were  indepehdent 
ownership  and  operation,  nondomt^ance 
in  the  field,  and  annual  average  receipts 
for  the  past  3  years  not  exceeding  $5 
million.  SBA  changed  its  size  dieflnl- 
tion.  effective  as  of  August  1,  1962^  thus 
allowing  firms  with  average  annual  re- 
ceipts of  up  to  and  including  $7^1  mil- 
lion to  qualify  as  small  construction 
firms.  Although  the  changed  deflptition 
will  give  an  additional  number  of  con- 
tractors an  opportunity  to  particlMte  in 
Government  construction,  the  AI|rC  is 
continuing  its  drum  beating. 

Anyone  having  a  just  complaint  as  to 
size  standards  may  present  it  and  get  a 
full  hearing  and  relief,  if  justified,  either 
on  a  specific  case  basis  or  on  an  Indus- 
trywide basis. 

Seventh.  Labor  opposition  isl  not 
justified.  ' 

In  a  separate  category  entirely  \s  the 
grievance  voiced  by  some  representlitives 
of  labor  against  the  construction  set- 
aside  program.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  most  painful  aspect  of  this  tntire 
matter.  The  AGfC  and  the  enemies  of 
labor  have  succeeded  in  persuading  I  some 
labor  representatives  that  labor's  Inter- 
ests lie  with  the  large  construction  firms. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  wli^n  all 
the  facts  are  bared  and  understoodt  bet- 
ter judgment  will  prevail  and  tlit  few 
opposing  labor  leaders  will  realize  that 
their  interest  and  that  of  the  public  lies 
not  in  the  destruction,  but  in  th«|  sup- 
port of  the  small  construction  flntns  of 
the  country. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  al- 
legations concerning  labor. 

(a)  They  mistakenly  assert  that 
small  contractors  are  not  requiiiftd  to 
pay  prevailing  wage  scales. 

They  say  that  contractors  perf(«iming 
set-aside  contracts  are  not  required  to 
pay  prevailing  wage  scales  and  thettefore 
the  set-aside  program  is  undeniining 
union  wage  rates. 

This  criticism  is  as  unjust  as  it  16  un- 
true. Nothing  could  be  further  froii  the 
truth,  and  labor  should  be  well  aware  of 
that.  Witness  the  legislative  preferam 
of  1962  of  their  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  department  presented  i^t  the 
eighth  annual  legislative  conference  held 
March  5-8  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

Although  they  there  opposed  the  set- 
aside  program,  they  did  not  do  so  Oh  the 
wage  accoimt,  but  for  the  alleged  and 
equally  unjustified  reason  that  thsl  pro- 
gram caiises  unemployment. 

If  unemplo3mient,  however,  is  labor's 
concern,  little  do  they  realize  that  their 
opposition  to  the  small  business  set- 
asides  equally  spells  the  death  knell  of 
the  labor  set-asides,  a  measure  designed 
solely  to  alleviate  unemployment  in  labor 
surplus  areas.  Their  position,  tlidn.  is 
contrary  to  their  very  own  vital  in- 
terests and  demonstrates  incomprehen- 
sible shortsightedness.  This  is  why  I 
say  that  if  all  facts  are  bared,  and  the 
Impact   of   the   proposed   bills   under- 


stood, the  misguided  will  retreat  from 
their  too  hastily  occupied  position. 

But  until  then  let  me  return  to  the 
alleged  detrimental  impact  of  the  set- 
asides  on  wages. 

The  small  construction  concerns  are 
not  enjoying  any  preferential  treatment 
as  regards  compliance  with  the  prevail- 
ing wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act — 49  Stat.  1011.  Compliance  there- 
with is  required,  regardless  of  size,  of 
all  contractors  performing  Government 
construction  contracts  in  excess  of 
$2,000.  I  am  confident  that  there  is  no 
method  whereby  a  small  construction 
contractor  can  legally  avoid  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  Labor  in  respanae  to 
my  request  has  failed  to  identify  a  single 
instance  where  that  has  occurred. 

(b)  They  also  mistakenly  say  that 
set-asides  cause  unemplojrment  of  union 
labor. 

Since  the  wage  charge  falls  of  its  own 
weight,  it  is  asserted  that  the  set-aside 
program  hurts  the  members  of  building 
trade  imions  who  become  unemployed. 

Let  me  analyze  that  validity  of  this 
complaint. 

First,  the  matter  of  whether  or  not 
employees  are  unionized  or  not  has,  as 
the  Congress  well  knows,  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  whether  a  Government 
contract  is  awarded  by  the  method  of 
set-aside  or  otherwise.  Unionization  is 
a  matter  for  consideration  by  the  in- 
dustry and  the  trade  unions,  and  there 
are  simply  no  grounds  for  the  assump- 
tion that  set-asides  have  an  effect  on 
unionization.  But,  they  do  have  an 
effect  upon  employment.  In  fact,  they 
constitute  one  of  this  administration's 
most  effective  weapons  in  its  struggle 
against  the  continuing  national  plight  of 
unemployment.  Based  on  past  experi- 
ence. I  concluded  that  if  the  objectives 
of  the  set-aside  progrtun  were  to  be 
achieved,  there  would  be  an  increased 
need,  and  not  a  lessening  one,  for  con- 
struction workers,  especially  in  areas 
other  than  metropolitan. 

The  law  very  properly  requires  set- 
asides  in  labor  distress  areas  even  at 
higher  prices  in  order  to  give  work 
where  otherwise  there  would  be  none. 

I  do  not  stand  alone  in  this  view  on 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram on  the  employment  situation. 
Only  recently  the  Oklahoma  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  the  Oklahoma 
Highway  Commission  submitted  a  Joint 
resolution  to  the  Congress,  urging  con- 
finement of  highway  construction  bid- 
ding to  small  business  as  one  means  of 
alleviating  unemployment  in  that  State. 

Any  hopes  anylxKiy  may  have  that  an 
increase  in  construction  contracts 
awards  to  large  firms  will  result  in  an 
increased  demand  for  labor  are  illusion- 
ary.  Experience  shows  that  large  con- 
cerns are  often  able  to  perform  addi- 
tional contracts  with  their  existing  labor 
force,  whereas  small  concerns  are  al- 
most always  hiring  additional  labor 
when  awarded  a  Government  contract. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  reiterate 
emphatically.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  construction  set-aside  pro- 
gram stems  from  only  a  few  large 
contractors  and  association  officers  and 
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directors,  not  rank  and  file  members,  of 
the  various  branches  of  AQC.  Letters 
I  have  seen  bear  this  out  fuUy . 

I  exhort  the  opponents  of  the  program 
to  ask  themselves  what  would  happen 
if  set-asldes  were  really  to  be  di8c<m- 
tinued  and  construction  contracts 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bidding  open  to  small  and  large  finns 
alike. 

Theoretically  the  idea  sounds  great 
The  fact  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that 
large  companies  have  the  mobiUty  which 
enables  them  to  enter  any  State  of  the 
Union  when  contracts  are  available  and 
bring  with  them  many  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  bid  against  the  local  small 
contractor.  This  possibility  is  denied 
to  the  little  firm  by  virtue  of  its  very 
smallnes.s.  Thus,  deprived  by  the  power- 
ful outsider  of  its  local  opportunities 
and  imable  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  the 
small  contractor  is  doomed  to  economic 
extinction. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  reason  why 
I.  the  SBA,  and  90  percent  of  the  con- 
struction industry  feel  that  In  the  face 
of  the  continuing  decline  in  the  small 
business  share  of  Qovemment  procure- 
ment, the  program  must  be  maintained 
and  strengthened  as  well. 

The  alternative,  I  submit.  Is  a  stunt- 
ing of  the  economic  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  absolute  concentration 
thereof  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  I  urge 
you  to  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the 
90  percent  of  the  construction  industry 
cannot  be  preserved  unless  the  actual 
and  potential  capacity  of  small  business 
is  encouraged  and  fostered  xmder  the 
set-aside  program.  Small  business  has 
the  technical  know-how  and  resource- 
fulness but  Is  in  no  position  to  compete 
with  big  business.  It  looks  to  this  Con- 
gress to  help  it  stay  viable  and  share 
in  the  defense  and  well-being  of  our 
country. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Cunningham 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Arends)  from  Au- 
gust 7  through  August  14,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KEn-H)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  J0HANSE3f . 

Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Pino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hays)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

Mr.  Baring. 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.2206.  An  act  to  authorise  the  ooa- 
■truction,  operation,  and  maintenance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project.  Colorado. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8. 1771.  An  act  to  improve  the  usefulness 
of  national  bank  branches  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

S.  2869.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  afford  addi- 
tional time  during  which  certain  veterans 
blinded  by  reason  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability may  be  afforded  vocational  rehabili- 
tation training; 

S.  2978.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  to  investigate  the  claims  of  cltiaens  of 
the  United  States  who  suffered  property 
damage  in  1951  and  1952  as  the  result  of  the 
artificial  raising  of  the  water  level  of  Lake 
Ontario: 

8. 3109.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize hospital  and  medical  care  for  peace- 
time veterans  siifferlng  from  noncompen- 
sable  service-connected  dlsabUlties;  and 

8.3525.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  in  connection 
with  the  construction  and  mainteiuuicc  of 
a  Federal  offlce  building,  to  use  the  public 
space  xmder  and  over  10th  Street  8W,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  6,  1962, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approv- 
al, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HJl.  3822.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ahsabet 
Oyunclyan;  and 

H.R.  10904.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  8,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2377.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  involving  an  Increaae  In  the  amount  of 
$80  million  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (H.  Doc.  No.  608);  to  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2378.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, relative  to  the  loan  of  one  destroyer 


to  the  Government  of  Pakletun.  pursuant  to 
■ecUon  7  of  Public  Law  87-MT:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcee. 

3979.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranimittlnf  the  annual  report  of  the 
VS.  Soldiers'  Rome  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  pursxiant  to  an  set  approved  Ifsreh 
3.  1883.  as  amended  (24  UJ3.C.  60  and  60); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Deivloea. 

2380.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Btotes,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  pridng  of 
spare  engines  for  fire-crash  vehldes  tmtfer 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  fixed-price 
prime  contracts  with  Continental  Motors 
Corp.  (Continental) ,  Muskegon.  Mich.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2381.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Intcrtor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorise  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  addition  to  the 
Adams  National  Historic  Site";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs. 

2382.  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary. 
National  Music  CouncU,  New  Tork.  N.Y.. 
transmitting  the  financial  report  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Music  Council  for  the  year  ending 
Aprtl  80.  1962,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Iaw  873. 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2383.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  21,  19«1  (75  Stat.  216,  217).  and 
submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  rule  XL  at  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  5423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  take  possession  of  the  naval  oU 
shale  reserves,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2141).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
S.  2020.  An  act  to  amend  part  IV  of  sub- 
title C  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  develop 
the  South  Barrow  gasfield,  naval  petroleum 
reserve  No.  4,  for  the  purpose  o*  twUng  gas 
available  for  sale  to  the  native  village  of 
Barrow  and  to  other  non-Jtederal  communi- 
ties and  Installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  admendment  (Bept.  No. 
2142).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  oi  rule  XXH,  public 
bills   and    resolutions  were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  12780.  A  bill  to  direct  the  8eei«t«ry  of 
the  Interior  to  coovey  to  the  city  tt  Bender- 
son.  Nev.,  at  fair  market  value,  certain  pubUo 
lands  in  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  to  the  Ckaa- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELL : 

R.R.  12790.  A  bill  to  provide,  for  puzpoaee 
of  income  taxes  under  the  Internal  Berentic 
Oodes  ol  1039  and  1964.  that  awarte  noakfd 
under  the  Japsnass-Amisrtcan  ■■■^'^i^^^m 
Claims  Act  of  1948  shall  not  be  inflwled  in 
gross  income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

HA.  laTBl.  A  bUl  to  provide  tbat  partlel- 
paUon  by  naambera  of  the  National  Guard 
In  the  raenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Antletam 
•hall  be  held  and  oonaldered  to  be  full-time 
training  duty  under  eectlon  508  of  title  32, 
United  Statee  Code,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serrlcee. 
By  Ut.  DORN: 

Hit.  12793.  A  1>111  to  prohibit  Btrlkes  In 
certain  strategic  defenae  faculties;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lalxur. 
By  Ur.  HOLLAND: 

HJt.  12703.  A  bUl  to  authorize  modifica- 
tion of  local  iMUtlclpatlon  In  flood  control 
projects;  to  the  Ck»nmlttee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  JOELSON: 

HJt.  13794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  the  VS.  Animal  Quarantine  Station.  Clif- 
ton, N.J.,  to  the  city  of  Clifton  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  station  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Bylir.UATHIAS: 

HJt.  12795.  A  bill  to  provide  that  partici- 
pation by  members  of  the  National  Guard 
in  the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  full- 
time  training  duty  under  section  503  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
puriMMee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJt.  12794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  a  mutual-aid 
plan  for  fire  protection  by  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  certain  adjacent  communi- 
ties in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HR.  12797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
Centennial  Commission  of  West  Virginia;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

HJl.  12798.  A  bUl  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  relatives 


of  VS.  citizens,  and  for  other  purpo«4s;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 

HJt.  12799.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  programs  in  the  States  fotj  proj- 
ects which  will  benefit  older  persons;  no  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  ' 

H.R.  12800.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  two  iaddl- 
tlonal  years  the  temporary  provisions  of]  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congre^.  to 
eliminate  certain  limitations  on  the  apt)llca- 
blllty  of  such  acts,  and  for  other  pui^oses; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  B^bor. 
By  Mr.  SEELY-BROWN: 

HJl.  12801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 

HJl.  12802.  A  bill  to  provide  furthar  for 
cooperation  with  States  In   admlnistxjation 
and   enforcement   of   certain   Federal  jlaws; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHARTON: 

HJl.  12803.  A  bUl  to  amend  Bectloii|  1461 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter  to 
minors,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  pom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12804:  A  bill  to  protect  postajl  pa- 
trons from  obnoxious  mail   matter;    tp  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.J.  Res.  844.  Joint  resolution  profbsing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ojr  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlaa  reli- 
gious observances  founded  upon  the  tlecog- 
nltion  of  Ood  in  public  schools  or  other 
public  places,  if  participation  therein  1^  vol- 
untary; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judljciary. 
By  Mr.  HARDING : 

H.J.  Res.  845.  Joint  resolution  desigojating 
the  dam  and  reservoir  constructed  as  a  part 


of  the  Palisades  Dam  and  Reservoir  Federal 
reclamation  project,  Idaho,  as  the  "Henry 
C.  Dworshak  Dam  and  Reservoir";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST.   GERMAIN: 

HJ.  Res.  846.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  officially  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning November  4,  1962,  as  National  Folk 
Music  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.J.  Res.  847.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  period  from  November  26,  1962, 
through  December  2.  1962,  as  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARDY: 
HR.    12805.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of    Lt. 
Claude  V.  Wells;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KILBURN: 
HJl.  12806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bok  HI 
Lee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  ]2807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Ahrends;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
HR.  12808.  A  blU  tot  the  relief  of  Elvira  V. 
Sommers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HR.  12809.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Tou 
Hong.  Wai  Kuen  Wong  (also  known  as  Alice 
Tom),  and  Peter  Tom;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF 


Labor  DMmps  Bariof  for  Stand  Af ainst 
Sodaliied  Medidne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    XXVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  7.  1962 

Mr  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  RxcoRD  a  reprint  of  a  speech  I 
made  which  was  reprinted  and  circulated 
by  friends  who  have  the  same  belief  as 
I  do  regarding  medicare  under  the  social 
security  system,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  start  of  socialized  medicine. 

This  speech  was  made  at  the  AFL-CIO 
convention  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  which  en- 
dorsed my  opponent  after  I  had  been 
told  in  advance  that  such  endorsement 
would  be  mine  if  I  would  vote  for  the 
King-Andersen  bill : 
NxvABa    LaBoa    Boasxs    Duacp    CoNaaEssacAM 

Baanco  roa  Hm  CoinuoBOTrs  Stand  Against 

SorisT.iBro  itiMcgjia  Plax 

This  will  be  the  eighth  time  In  16  years 
that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  appear  bo- 


fore  your  group  and  seek  labor's  support  for 
my  candidacy  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Seven  times  over  a  period  of  14  years  your 
group  has  overwhelmingly  supportec)  my 
candidacy.  Labor  has  always  Joined  with 
me  and  I  with  them  in  facing  our  coQimon 
foe  at  election  time.  The  results  generally 
have  been  qtUte  favorable  but  we  ha«e  al- 
ways had  a  pretty  rough  road  to  travel.  The 
record  of  that  14  years  speaks  for  itifclf. 

Your  national  representatives  have  been 
high  in  their  acclaim  of  my  stand  on  matters 
affecting  organized  labor.  Within  the  State 
itself,  your  leaders  and  members  oi  the 
various  locals  have  from  time  to  time  con- 
tacted me  and  have  expressed  their  satis- 
faction with  my  representation  not  otily  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  but  of  organized  labor 
Itself. 

I  have  Journeyed  here  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  my  eighth  consecutive  en^rse- 
ment.  I  have  read  and  heard  of  criticism  in 
some  quarters  as  to  my  standing  on  tsome 
present  matters  of  legislation.  Pran||ly,  I 
was  not  too  concerned.  I  attributed  the  ap- 
parent misunderstandings  to  an  unfavcf able 
press.  ^ 

However,  shortly  after  arriving  in  te(wn  I 
had  a  visit  from  two  of  the  leaders  oft  this 
State  organization,  and  was  advised  by  them 
that  imless  I  came  forward  and  made  aai  out- 
and-out  commitment  to  be  in  favor  o^  the 
King- Anderson  bill,  otherwise  know^  as 
medicare,  my  continuing  support  by  your 
organization  would  be  in  Jeopardy. 


Let's  see  what  my  stand  on  this  matter  Ib. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  was  Introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  in 
neither  body  were  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
able  to  get  It  out  of  committee.  (For  your  in- 
formation, I  did  not  serve  on  the  Hoxise  com- 
mittee which  had  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. At  the  time  the  King- Anderson  bill 
was  Introduced.  It  contained  certain  lan- 
guage and  methods  which  I  did  not  feel  were 
in  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  either  the  State  of  Nevada  or  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  therefore  announced 
to  the  press  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  in  its  original  form.  Let's  see 
what  happened.) 

The  proponents  of  the  bill,  who  had  the 
strong  support  of  President  Kennedy,  and 
after  consultation  with  him  themselves  de- 
cided that  the  bill  In  Its  original  form  had 
no  chance  of  passing. 

They  amended  and  watered  down  the 
King-Anderson  bill  substantlaUy  through 
legislative  maneuver,  and  put  it  on  as  a  rider 
to  the  welfare  bill  In  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
defeated  the  measure  by  a  narrow  margin. 
Those  voting  against  were  21  Democratic 
Senators,  constituting  a  third  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate,  and  31  Republican 
Senators.  This  bill  has  never  been  voted  on 
In  the  House  and  will  not  be  presented  until 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  as  compassionate  as  anybody  living 
for  the  fine  elderly  and  needy  people  in  our 
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country  who  are  now  In  the  golden  years  of 
their  life,  and  I  am  very  cognizant  that  we 
do  have  quite  a  problem  in  this  sphere. 
Something  must  be  worked  out  to  help  them, 
but  the  manner  in  which  we  act  is  the  de- 
ciding point. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  wants  to  put 
medicare  xinder  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  makes  the  whole  program  one  of 
compulsory  hnalth  insiirance.  This  is  not  in 
line  with  the  .\merican  way  of  life  and  while, 
as  I  have  said,  we  must  have  something  to 
help,  it  must  be  on  a  voliuitary  basis  or  else 
the  whole  program  Ls  labeled  as  socialized 
medicine. 

Having  served  on  the  scene  for  10  years,  I 
have  lived  with  this  situation,  for  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  not  a  new  one.  It  started 
under  President  Truman's  administration, 
continued  through  President  Elsenhower's 
administration,  and  the  same  forces  are  still 
fighting  to  pass  this  compulsory  health  In- 
svu-ance  under  this  administration. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  in  each 
successive  Congp-ess  from  and  including  Tru- 
man's admini£tration  until  now  the  majority 
of  the  leglslaixirs  in  the  National  Congress 
have  turned  compulsory  health  Insurance 
down  because  of  the  fear  of  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  know  the  proponents 
of  the  King-iVnderson  bill  personally,  and 
that  their  int-jntion  is  to  have  a  public  law 
passed  and  signed  so  that  it  is  on  the  books, 
and  then  the)'  will  remove  the  age  limit  of 
65  so  that  th(t  bill  will  encompass  everyone 
of  all  ages.  This  is  unconstitutional,  for  it 
would  become  a  direct  change  in  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  llfo. 

The  bill  it**lf.  as  it  stands  today,  only 
covers  those  people  who  are  presently  under 
the  social  security  S3r8tem.  Those  who  have 
never  had  any  social  security  do  not  get  the 
benefits,  and  1  think  a  much  more  appropri- 
ate plan  would  be  to  perhaps  cut  down  our 
budget  on  some  unnecessary  foreign  aid 
spending  and  make  outright  grants  to  those 
people  who  actually  are  in  need  of  medical 
care,  then  it.  would  not  be  compulsory 
insurance. 

It  would  answer  the  problem  and,  sxu-ely 
in  view  of  the  light  that  we  are  taking  care 
of  foreigners  all  over  the  globe,  we  could  take 
care  of  our  own  elderly  people. 

Now,  one  of  my  Democratic  opponents  has 
openly  stated  that  he  will  be  a  rubberstamp 
to  the  administration,  and  has  stated  that 
I  talk  as  a  Republican.  My  Republican  op- 
ponent has  publicly  stated  that  I  vote  as  a 
New  Dealer.  This  is  an  unusual  situation, 
and  I'm  telling  you  right  here  and  now  that 
both  men  are  '*rrong. 

I  talk  and  vote  as  an  American  who  be- 
lieves in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  stated  publicly  that  I 
will  conduct  my  campaign  on  an  American- 
Ism  platform  In  defense  of  the  Constitution. 
How  can  anyone  challenge  this  if  he  is  a 
real  American,  unless  he  himself  is  a  rubber- 
stamp? 

Where  does  loyalty  start,  to  your  country 
or  to  your  party? 

My  party  background  is  one  of  Jeffer- 
scnlan  Democracy,  believing  in  States  rights. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  centralized  government 
become  so  strong  that  it  is  only  a  hop,  skip, 
and  a  Jump  from  socialism,  and  we  all  know 
what  the  next  step  is  after  socialism. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "The  best  govern- 
ment Is  the  least  government."  He  also  said: 
"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  fore- 
most virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the  greatest 
of  dangers  to  be  feared.  To  preserve  our  in- 
dependence we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
us  with  perpetual  debt.  If  we  run  into  such 
debts  we  must  be  taxed  in  our  meat  and 
drink,  in  our  necessities  and  in  our  com- 
forts. In  our  labor  and  our  amusements.  If 
we  can  prevent  the  Government  from  wasting 
the  labor  of  the  people,  under  the  pretense 
of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be  happy."    I 


repeat,  "imder  the  pretense  of  caring  for 
them"— for  I  think  this  to  be  a  most  Im- 
portant thought. 

This  country  has  become  most  lethargic, 
and  most  people  have  gone  along  over  the 
past  two  decades  thinlting  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  a  magician  and  can  do  this  and  that  at 
will  via  the  public  expense  method.  Some- 
body has  to  pay  these  bills,  and  that  some- 
body is  you,  or  you  and  me. 

The  national  debt  is  now  $308  billion,  and 
this  makes  our  financial  system  a  very  lop- 
sided and  dangerous  state  of  alTairs.  Yet, 
there  is  a  group  of  very  powerful  thinkers 
who  are  now  in  high  Government  places — 
In  fact,  some  33  in  number — ^who  are  left 
of  center  and  are  all  members  of  the  ADA, 
a  group  which  propounds  Fabian  socialism. 
They  are  mixed  Into  both  parties,  so  I 
am  critical  of  this  group  as  it  exists  In  both 
parties.  This  Is  not  political,  it  is  bipar- 
tisan. They  have  almost  discarded  Amer- 
ican patriotism  and  to  their  way  of  thinidng. 
such  great  Americans  as  Patrick  Henry, 
Henry  Clay,  Thomas  Jefferson  become  noth- 
ing but  "bums"  or.  if  you  please,  modem- 
day  John  Birchers.  And  yet,  since  I  was 
a  boy  I  was  taught  that  patriotism  for  my 
country  was  the  highest  and  greatest  thing 
that  one  could  show. 

You  have  heard  this  same  group  label 
me  and  other  good  Americans  with  some 
fantastic  name  such  as  McCarthyltes, 
Birchers  or  anything  else  fantastic,  so  as  to 
throw  the  blame  and  suspicion  of  what  they 
are  actually  doing,  stating  that  these  ultra- 
ultra  rightists  are  bad  for  the  country. 

Somebody  has  to  challenge  them  and  show 
how  bad  this  group  of  leftists  Is  for  our 
country,  for  they  are  not  Americana  at  heart 
but  are  power  hungry  and  are  desirous  of 
creating  a  one-world  welfare  state.  Instead 
of  trying  to  keep  America  sound  the  way  it 
grew  up,  on  supply  and  demand,  free  enter- 
prise, and  labor,  they  have  thoroughly  brain- 
washed many  unsuspecting  citizens  into 
thinking  that  the  Government  should  take 
care  of  them. 

Let  me  remind  you  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
said:  "You  cannot  build  character  and  cour- 
age by  taking  away  a  man's  Initiative  and 
independence.  You  cannot  help  men  per- 
manently by  doing  for  them  what  they  could 
and  should  do  for  themselves."  While 
Lincoln  was  a  Republican,  and  I  have  now 
quoted  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  stand  firm  In  both  men's  beliefs. 
They  were  good  Americans. 

Delegates  to  this  convention,  I  made  an 
open  stand  to  the  people  I  represent  In 
Nevada,  which  means  all  the  people.  I  am 
frankly  alarmed  at  this  sudden  turn  to  the 
left  in  government,  and  I  want  to  leave  this 
thought  with  you  today — that  a  government 
that  is  big  enough  to  give  you  everything  you 
want  is  a  government  big  enough  to  take 
everything  you've  got. 

I  am  not  McCarthy  reborn,  as  was  ex- 
pressed In  one  of  our  local  morning  news- 
papers. I  am  not  a  John  Blrcher,  or  any 
other  fantastic  name.  I  am  a  legislator  who 
studies  cause  and  effect,  and  I  vote  what  I 
think  win  do  the  best  good  for  the  majority 
of  the  people. 

Above  all.  let  me  state  to  you  here  today 
that  I  am  not  a  rubberstamp,  for  if  we  had 
a  rubberstamp  Congress  you  would  not  need 
a  Congress.  You  would  be  under  a  dictator- 
ship form  of  government. 

Men  have  disagreed,  parties  have  disagreed, 
over  the  last  200  years,  and  this  Is  a  healthy 
condition  if  we  want  to  preserve  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

During  the  10  years  that  I  have  represented 
you  in  the  Congress.  I  can  proudly  say  that 
I  have  always  represented  you  with  dignity 
and  honesty. 

If  after  10  years  I  cannot  get  yovir  support, 
with  you  knowing  how  I  have  worked  for  the 
working  people  of  America,  then  I  cannot 
come  into  your  convention  and  aak  yo\u  sup- 
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port  under  the  provision  that  I  must  vote  for 
one  particular  piece  of  legislation,  or  else. 
I  repeat,  delegates,  that  I  am  not  a  rub- 
berstamp— I  am  a  representative  of  all  th« 
people. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  and  make  my  position  known 
to  you.   Thank  you  again. 


InilepeBdeBce  Day  of  tke  Ivory  Coast 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   HSW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  August  7,  1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny;  and  Hla  Excellency. 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Ivory  Coast  to 
the  United  States,  Konan  BMi4,  mi  the 
occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Ivory  Coast's  Independence. 

The  Ivory  Coast,  which  first  became 
known  to  Europeans  as  a  result  of  ex- 
ploratory voyages  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  was  adminis- 
tered by  France  from  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  until  1958.  At  that  time  its 
people  voted  in  favor  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Fifth  French  Republic,  thus  mak- 
ing the  Ivory  Coast  an  autonomous  state 
in  the  French  Community.  On  August  7, 
1960.  the  Ivory  Coast  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  while  remaining  in 
the  French  Community.  Today  its  3 
million  citizens,  many  descendants  of 
ancient  kingdoms,  are  striving  to  con- 
solidate their  young  nation. 

We  were  recently  privileged  to  welcome 
the  President  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  M.  Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny,  who  came  on  a  state 
visit.  President  Houphouet-Boigny,  for- 
merly a  physician,  has  become  known  to 
the  world  for  his  efforts  to  achieve  free- 
dom for  the  Ivory  Coast  and  for  his  faith 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations.  After 
the  Second  World  War  he  was  a  founder 
and  leader  of  the  African  Democratic 
Rally— RDA— an  interterritorial  poUt- 
ical  party  which  assumed  the  lead  in 
the  movement  for  independence  of  the 
French -African  territories.  For  many 
years  he  represented  the  Ivory  Coast  in 
the  French  National  Assembly.  Presi- 
dent Keimedy  has  praised  his  extraor- 
dinary efforts  in  promoting  African  unity 
and  cooperation  within  the  Council  of 
the  Entente,  the  Union  of  African  and 
Malagasy  States,  and  through  a  con- 
ference of  20  African  nations  held 
recently  at  Lagos.  Nigeria.  We  trust 
that  President  Houphouet-Boigny's  visit 
to  the  United  States  and  the  conversa- 
tions between  the  two  Presidents  have 
strengthened  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  President 
Houphouet-Boigny's  visit  followed  a  trip 
by  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  to 
the  Ivory  Coast,  where  he  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  first  armiversary 
of  that  nation's  independence  last  Au- 
gust. 
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The  Ivory  Coast  has  cooperated  closely 
with  Prance  In  its  economic  and  social 
developoient.  Attractive  housing  is  be- 
ing vastly  expanded.  The  proportkm 
of  children  receiving  elementary  educa- 
tion has  increased  ninefold  during  the 
last  few  years.  Until  1968.  higher  edu- 
cation was  available  only  in  the  universi- 
ties of  France  or  nearby  Senegal;  now  a 
university  is  being  established  in  Abid- 
jan, the  ci4>ltal  city  of  the  ivory  Coast. 
Public  health  services  are  being 
strengthened  both  at  Abidjan  and  in  the 
interior  administrative  subdivisions. 
Meanwhile,  an  economic  boom  is  In  prog- 
ress, and  President  Houphouet-Boigny, 
who  successfully  led  the  struggle  for 
African  emancipation,  is  now  embarked 
on  a  bold  experiment  of  cooperating  with 
foreign  governments  and  investors.  We 
salute  the  Ivory  Coast  on  the  second  an- 
niversary of  its  independence. 
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Cooat  Yov  Freedoms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OV   mW   TOBX 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPBS8EMTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  August  7, 1962 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  written  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges. 

Secretary  Hodges  has  reminded  us  of 
one  of  the  most  Important  freedoms  we 
have  under  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment: the  freedom  of  choice. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
July  1,  19<J2.  issue  of  This  Week  maga- 
zine, follows: 

C!0UNT  YOTTB  FBBDOMS 

(By  iMXhu  H,  HodgM.  UA  Secretary  of 
Conunerce) 

(NoTK. — One  of  oxir  most  exciting  Amer- 
ican freedom*  Is  one  we  seldom  dlsctiss: 
Freedom  of  choice.  In  a  new  kind  of 
Fourth  of  July  message,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  talks  about  its  meanings  for  you.) 

WasBoraroir. — When  I  was  a  boy  In  North 
Carolina,  the  Fourth  of  July  was  the  most 
exciting  hoUday  of  the  year.  The  whole 
town  turned  out  for  the  races  in  the  morn- 
ing—sack races,  three-legged  races,  and  the 
wild  race  to  capture  a  greased  pig.  Then 
^*  *^.P^°°*°  lunches,  bought  lemonade  at 
the  refreshment  stands  and  settled  down 
for  the  speeches. 

Thundering  oratory  was  much  admired 
In  that  pre-World  War  1  time.  We  listened, 
entranced,  to  the  rolling  phrases  celebrating 
the  glorious  declaration  of  liberaUon  from 
tyranny  and  despotism  which  took  place 
on  July  4,  1778.  The  Inspiring  ^orda  still 
echoed  in  our  minds  hotirs  later  when  brll- 
Uant  fireworks  exploded  In  the  night  sky. 

The  yean  passed  and  the  Fourth  of  July 
emphasis  gradually  shifted  firom  the  inde- 
pendence as  a  Nation,  won  for  us  by  our 
forefathers,  to  the  precious  Individual  free- 
doms that  we  ouraelves  must  guard  con- 
stantly against  attack  and  erosion.  The 
four  freedoms  of  franklin  D.  Rooseyelt— 
freedom  of  speech,  h«edom  of  worship,  free- 
dom from  want  and  freedom  from  fear 

became  the  focus  of  our  celebration. 

This  year  I'd  like  to  bring  up  a  fifth  free- 
dom— a  freedom  we  enjoy  every  minute  of 
every  day  of  our  lives,  yet  one  we  rarely  men- 
tion— freedom  of  choice. 


What  does  this  fifth  freedom  mean?  pim- 
ply that  In  our  personal,  our  buslness,|  and 
our  community  lives,  we  Americans  hvve  a 
range  of  free  choices  unmatched  and  annost 
undreamed  at  in  many  other  parts  otj  the 
world.    For  example: 

TaKKDOM  or  CHoicx:  waxax  wz  uvK 

Americans  are  free  to  live  wherever  they 
please.  One  family  moves  trtmi  the  city  to  a 
subiirb.  Another  goes  from  a  rented  attart- 
ment  to  a  house  of  its  own.  Still  anqther 
heads  west  or  north  to  a  different  State) — In 
pursuit  of  a  new  Job,  a  better  school,  frQsher 
air,  or  merely  a  change  of  scene.  PecpOe  In 
many  countries  today  do  not  have  tbia  free- 
dom. 

When  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  In  1909  as 
one  of  nine  State  Governors,  a  man  working 
in  a  factory  told  me,  through  an  interpreter, 
that  he  came  from  a  very  beautiful,  digltant 
part  of  Russia  where  there  were  many  vine- 
yards. 

"Would  you  like  to  work  In  the  vineyards?  " 
I  asked.  i 

"(Mi  yes,"  hU  face  Ut  up.  | 

"Then  why  don't  you?"  I  inquired.         ' 

Be  shook  his  head.  Later  someone  ex- 
plained to  me  that  in  order  to  buy  a  railt-oad 
ticket  to  that  distant  place,  the  man  wOuld 
be  reqvilred  to  show  proof  that  he  had  M  Job 
there.  But  to  obtain  a  Job,  he  would  have 
to  be  there.  So  the  idea  was  hopeless,  be- 
caiise  he  had  no  choice  as  to  his  locatioh  or 
his  Job. 

Liwt  fall  In  Berlin  I  noticed  a  doeen  West 
Berllners  standing  on  a  mound  near  the  Sast- 
West  dividing  line  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs— some  occasionally  wiping  away  t^ars. 
I  asked  a  woman  to  whom  she  was  waving. 

"To  my  daughter  and  her  baby  and  my 
elderly  mother,"  she  told  me. 

I  looked  and  saw  another  group  of  p«bple 
500  feet  away  in  East  Berlin — Imprisoned 
behind  the  7-foot  wall  topped  by  barbed  Wire 
and  broken  glass.  The  divided  membet*  of 
this  family  had  written  to  each  other  m^lng 
a  date  to  wave  at  that  particular  tlm«  on 
that  Sunday  morning. 

By  contrast,  our  freedom  to  move  about 
and  live  wherever  we  please  is  Ulustrated  by 
a  delightful  letter  received  recently  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  censiis  field  ofBce 
in  Kansas  City.  A  young  woman,  licensed 
to  teach  school  anywhere  in  the  Stat«  of 
Nebraska,  asked  the  census  people  a  sli^ple 
and  sensible  question  before  accepting  a  Job 
ofTer:  "What  city  in  Nebraska  has  the  high- 
est proportion  of  unmarried  men  betweeh  30 
and  40?" 

FBEXDOM  OF  CROICX :   WHAT  WI  BUT 

The  abundance  of  goods  In  our  superniar- 
kets  and  department  stores  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  we  tend  not  to  be  aware  of  It  watil 
we  travel  to  a  place  where  scarcity  prevails. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Communist  world  IQiere 
is  outright  famine  today — no  food  to  bo  had 
at  any  price.  Even  the  poorest  of  our  pec^ple, 
choosing  an  ice  cream  cone  for  a  child  JJ-om 
ntunerous  flavors,  has  difaculty  imagining 
mass  starvation  striking  a  country  llkje  a 
Biblical  plague. 

In  East  Germany,  where  the  shops  are 
nearly  empty,  a  woman  goes  from  queu*  to 
queue  and  spends  half  a  day  assembling 
the  barest  necessities  for  the  next  24  heiurs. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  everyone  I  saw  appeared 
to  be  healthy  and  well-fed,  but  the  dlflt  is 
about  60  percent  bread  and  10  percent  po- 
tatoes. Not  much  choice  there.  In  f^t, 
nearly  everything  of  a  luxury  nature  8e«ied' 
to  be  pretty  much  out  of  reach  of  the  ater- 
age  person. 

But  let  us  not  be  fat,  dumb  and  happy 
about  our  good  fortune.  The  graveyai^of 
history  is  filled  with  the  bones  of  people 
who  became  too  complacent,  and  were  ofer- 
nm  by  the  lean  and  hxmgry  have-nots.  We 
must  help  other  nations,  some  of  whose  fclt- 
Izens  exist  on  as  little  as  $50  each  year^  to 
improve  their  lot.  In  so  doing  we  will  «ilso 
help  oiu-selves,  because  some  day  they  wlU  be 


able  to  buy  automobiles  and  television  sets 
from  us. 

FREEDOM   or  CaOJCKl    HOW  WX  BXTZf  A  BUSUI— 

The  Americans  who  make  and  sell  all  thoie 
automobiles,  desks,  radios,  and  bicycles  enjoy 
broad  freedoms  of  choice  which  we  call  free 
enterprlAC.  Of  course,  our  oominerclal  society 
is  ccsnplex  today  and  sometimes  redtape 
and  collisions  of  public  and  private  interest 
tend  to  confuse  us.  I  find  this  true  In  Qot- 
ernment  work,  but  the  fundamental  free- 
doms are  always  there  and  the  goals  are 
worth  all  oiu"  impatience  and  inconvenience. 

An  industrialist  can  make  up  his  mind  at 
lunch,  "I'll  build  a  front- wheel  drive  car 
that  goes  150  miles  an  hour."  A  storekeeper 
can  abruptly  decide,  "I'm  bored  with  chil- 
dren's clothes — I'd  rather  sell  hobby  kits." 
A  salesman  can  walk  out  of  his  Job  at  an 
appliance  company  and  look  for  work  In  the 
soft  drink  field.  All  three  can  set  about 
their  new  projects  that  very  afternoon,  with- 
out the  slightest  thought  of  clearances,  per- 
mits or  authorizations. 

The  one  person  who  exercises  an  ultimate 
veto  over  them  Is  the  consumer.  He  must 
freely  choose  to  buy  what  they  offer,  or 
they'll  soon  have  no  factory,  no  store,  no 
Job.  Essentially,  ours  is  a  consumer-con- 
trolled economy. 

When  I  traveled  in  Communist  countries. 
It  took  elTart  of  will  to  grasp  the  idea  that 
all  business,  trades,  and  industries  are  run 
and  owned  by  the  State.  A  worklngman 
cannot  casually  change  Jobs.  Neither  can 
a  factory  operator  make  shirts  instead  of 
skirts,  replace  machinery  or  open  new 
branches.  These  are  official,  not  Individual, 
choices. 

FREEDOM    or    CHOXCC :     THE    WAT    WE    AUVBEHEE 

An  Important  free  choice  of  the  American 
businessman  is  how  he  sells  his  product.  He 
can  put  a  sign  in  his  window  and  hope  the 
nelghlMrs  will  see  it.  Or  he  can  buy  space  - 
in  a  publication  or  time  on  the  air  and, 
with  the  unique  sales  tool  called  advertis- 
ing, try  to  sell  to  millions  of  people. 

Of  coxu-se  this  freedom  is  sometimes 
abused,  but  blanket  criticism  of  advertising 
reflects  a  profound  ignorance  of  its  essen- 
tial role  in  our  economy.  Without  advertis- 
ing to  stimulate  a  constantly  expanding  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services,  we  woxildn't 
be  the  wealthiest  nation  that  has  ever 
existed. 

Under  our  system,  profits  make  possible 
the  investments  that  create  Jobs  and  in- 
crease production.  To  keep  this  cycle  splral- 
Ing  upward,  potential  demand  must  be  trans- 
formed Into  actual  sales.  Advertising  does 
this  by  Informing  purchasers  of  the  choices 
offered  them. 

A  single  example  will  show  the  service 
rendered  to  our  whole  economy  by  the  right 
kind  of  advertising.  When  the  first  man- 
made  fabrics  came  out,  they  were  referred 
to  slightingly  as  "artificial  silk"  or  ••syn- 
thetic." The  word  "synthetic"  was  equiva- 
lent of  "fake"  and  the  public  was  disposed 
to  think  of  the  new  materials  as  worthless. 

But  carefully  thought-out  advertising  in- 
formed buyers  of  the  special  merits  of  each 
of  the  new  fibers.  The  goods  lived  up  to  the 
promises  made  for  them,  and  today  the  pro- 
duction of  manmade  fibers  has  reached  an 
astonishing  2  billion  poiuids  a  year. 

FREEDOM  or  CHOICE:   WHXKX  WE  «»T.T, 

The  American  businessman  can  freely 
choose  to  sell  locally  or  to  faraway  markets. 
Since  the  Department  of  Conunerce  began 
Its  cxirrent  drive  to  raise  our  level  of  esp>orts 
from  4  percent  of  om-  gross  national  product 
(Belgliim-Luxembourg  exports  over  81  per- 
cent) ,  many  smaller  btislnessmen  have  been 
amazed  to  learn  that  this  choice  is,  as  a 
practical  matter,  open  to  them. 

One  Midwest  manufacturer  of  work  clothes 
asked  us  if  he  really  could  sell  his  garments 
abroad.  We  put  him  in  touch  with  agents 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.    The 


salesman  he  sent  to  England  wrote  enough 
orders  to  swamp  the  factory  and  saved  Ger- 
many for  a  later  trip. 

The  10  American  exhibitors  at  our  London 
Trade  Center's  lamps  and  home-lighting 
show  this  March  wrote  •125,000  in  initial 
orders.  The  hit  of  the  show  was  the  three- 
way  light  bulb  and  switch,  an  everyday  Item 
for  us,  but  a  novelty  In  Britain.  American 
factories  are  now  rushing  three-way  units 
for  shipment  abroad. 

I  feel  that  far  too  few  of  our  businessmen 
are  taking  advantage  of  their  freedom  to  sell 
overseas.  A  recent  U.S.  trade  mission  to 
eight  new  West  African  Republics  ran  Into 
m£iny  German  and  French  salesmen,  wide 
awake  to  the  commercial  potential  of  these 
new  markets,  but  not  a  single  American. 
Yet  a  10-percent  Increase  In  our  exports 
would  virtually  eliminate  the  deficit  In  our 
international  accounts  and  create  new  Jobs 
and  profits. 

FREEDOM    OF    CHOICE:     WHAT    KIND    OF    TOWN 

Finally.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  choices  a 
conununlty  can  make.  As  citizens  you  are 
free  to  decide  what  kind  of  town  yours  will 
be — residential  or  Industrial,  fast  growing  or 
slow  to  change,  a  place  where  people  come 
to  study,  retire,  get  rich  or  kick  up  their 
heels. 

And  when  things  go  wrong,  you  can  choose 
remedies.  Certain  areas  today  are  sorely 
depressed  because  resources  have  been  de- 
pleted, industries  have  moved  away,  or  lead- 
ers of  the  community  have  grown  careless 
and  Indifferent.  When  this  happens,  people 
can  simply  bemoan  their  fate  and  accept 
relief,  or  they  can  leave  and  start  some- 
where else.  Or  they  can  act  in  concert 
to  improve  their  condition. 
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I  think  particularly  of  a  Maryland  city 
with  a  real  can-do  spirit.  In  1960,  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  Eastern  Shore,  was  in  a  de- 
cline after  the  closing  of  a  major  food  plant. 
More  than  12  percent  of  the  labor  force  was 
Idle.  Stores  were  falling.  The  prospects 
were  indeed  bleak  when  four  young  business- 
men formed  an  Industrial  committee  and 
by  ringing  doorlaells  collected  $15,000,  partly 
In  $1  and  $5  bills. 

With  this  money,  hard  work,  and  en- 
thusiasm, they  "sold  Cambridge"  to  a  manu- 
facturing company,  two  boat  companies  and 
a  publishing  house.  Later,  a  new  sewage 
system  was  needed  to  serve  expanding  In- 
dustry. The  new  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
assisted  the  city  with  a  $68,000  loan  and  a 
$204,000  grant,  and  875  more  new  Jobs  came 
Into  being.  The  people  of  Cambridge  are 
taxpayers  again  instead  of  tax  users — be- 
cause they  chose  to  do  something  about 
their  problems.     They  made  their  choice. 

FREEDOM    OF    CHOICE:     LET'S    KEEP   IT 

I  get  Impatient  with  people  who  say  we 
Americans  have  lost  our  freedoms,  lost  our 
momentum,  lost  our  way.  We  have  not. 
Sometimes  I  wish  for  a  little  of  that  rousing 
Fourth  of  July  oratory  of  my  boyhood  so 
we  could  feel  again  the  heady  excitement 
and  throbbing  sense  of  our  destiny. 

I  think  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
we  are  not  forced  to  go  where  we  are  sent, 
do  what  we  are  told,  or  eat  what  we  are 
given — because  186  years  ago,  we  declared 
for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

And  as  we  exercise  our  freedom  of  choice 
In  scores  of  ways,  we  can,  by  the  unselfish- 
ness and  the  farsightedness  of  our  choices, 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  freedoms  we 
cherish  and  their  extension  to  others. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  7,  1962 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  publisher 
of  the  National  Publisher,  has  compiled 
for  the  first  time  a  ready  reference  guide 
to  Senate  press  aids.  This  guide  ap- 
peared in  the  July  1962  National  Pub- 
lisher, which  is  distributed  to  newspapers 
nationwide. 

I  believe  that  publication  of  this  list 
in  the  Congressional  Ricord  will  be 
helpful  to  the  many  fine  reporters  who 
work  in  the  Senate  and  House  press. 
radio-TV,  and  periodical  galleries,  as  well 
as  to  the  many  newspaper  editors  around 
the  country  who  receive  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  by  mail. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consult 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  "Ready  Reference  Guide  to 
Senate  Press  Aids." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 


Re.\dy  Reference  Gvide  to  Senate  Press  .\id8 

(Revised  through  July  20,  1962) 

Prpsidoiit  of  tho  Sf-nato,  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  press  secretary,  Georpe  Reedy 
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Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 
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Senator 
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California 
Colora<lo 


Connecticut. 
Delaware 


Florida. 
Oeorpta 

Hawaii. 


Idalio  .. 
Illinois 


Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 


Maine. 


Maryland , 

Ma.«achusett« 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi. 
Missouri 


Lister  Hill,  Democrat 

John  Sparkman,  Democrat 

E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartleft,  Democrat.  .. 

Ernest  Oruenlne,  I>emocr8t 

Carl  Ilayden,  Democrat 

Barry  M.  Gol'lwaler,  Repu»)lican.. 

John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat 

J.  W.  Fulhrlfrht,  Democrat 
Thomas  II.  Kuchel,  Republican. . 

Clair  Engle,  Democrat 

Gordon  L.  Allott,  Republican 

John  A.  Carroll,  Democrat 

Prescott  Bush,  Republican  . 

Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat    

John  J.  Williams,  Republican 

J.  Caleb  Bocp!,  Republican 

Siies.sar'i  L.  Holland,  Democrat 

Oeoree  A.  Smalhers,  Democrat 

Richard  B.  Ru-ssell,  Democrat 

Herman  Talmadpe,  Democrat 

Hiram  L.  Fonir,  Republican 

Oren  E.  Lonp,  Democrat      .     

Henry  C.  Dworshak,  Republican.. 

Frank  Church,  I>em(Krat 

Paul  H.  Douftlas,  Democrat 

Everett  Dirkson,  Republican 

Homer  E.  Capel>art,  Republican... 

Vance  Hartke,  Democrat 

H.  B.  Hickenloopier,  Republican 

Jack  Miller,  Repuiilican 

Frank  Carlson,  Republican 

James  B.  Pearson.  Republican 

John  S.  Cooper,  Repumican 

Thruston  B.  Morton,  Republican.. 

Allen  J.  Ellender,  Democrat. 

Russell  B.  Ix)np,  Democrat.. , 

Margaret  C.  Smith,  Republican 

Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Democrat 

J.  Marshall  Butler,  Republican 

J.  (Menn  Beall,  Republican , 

I>everett  Raltonstall,  Republican 

Benj.  A.  Smith  II,  Democrat 

Pat  McNamara,  Democrat 

Philip  A.  Hart   Democrat 

Hubert  Humphrey,  Democrat 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Democrat 

James  O.  Eastland,  Democrat 

John  StennLs,  Democrat 

Stuart  Symington,  Democrat 

Edward  V.  Long,  Democrat 


Bob  Smith. 

Orover  C.  Smith. 

-Miss  .Mary  Lee  Council. 

Oeor?e  Sundborg. 

Fritz  Kessineer. 

Tony  S.  Smith. 

Ralph  Matthews. 

Pat  Fleminp. 

Warren  Francis. 

Charles  Bosley. 

Jack  Ware. 

Harmon  Kallman. 

David  8.  Clarke. 

Jame^  P.  Boyd. 

Miss  Eleanor  R.  Lenhart. 

William  Hil(lcui>rand. 

Oscar  Elder. 

WUliam  .McHale. 

Earl  Leonard. 

William  H.  Bureon. 

Miss  Leila  Villada. 

Paul  Southwlck. 

Edward  Wootley. 

I'orter  Ward. 

Howard  E.  Shuman. 

Harold  E.  Ralnville. 

(Jene  Dawson. 

John  Munccr. 

Dan  O'Brien. 

Loyal  Meek. 

Miss  Betty  Rosness. 

John  Conard. 

Bailey  Guard. 

Albert  B.  Brooke,  Jr. 

C.  R.  MwTi.son. 

William  E.  Leonard. 

Bill  Lewis. 

Donald  Nicoll. 

Lee  Edwards. 

Ben  Whitehurst. 

Charles  Clapp. 

Robin  L.  Pell. 

Edwin  N.  Winge. 

William  B.  Welch. 

Winthrop  O.  Griffith. 

Clinton  Boo. 

Courtney  Pace. 

Phil  Stroupe. 

Fred  McGhee. 

8.  William  Brown,  Jr. 
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Xevada.. 
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New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota.. 
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Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee- , 

Texas 

lUh 

Vermont 

Virginia.- 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Mike  Mansfleld,  Democrat 

I>ee  Metcalf,  Democrat.. 

Roman  L.  Hruska,  Republican 

Carl  T.  Curtis,  Republican 

Alan  Bible,  Democrat  

Howard  W.  Cannon,  I>emocrat 

Norrls  Cotton,  Republican 

Maurice  Murphy,  Jr.,  Republican. 

Clifford  P.  Case,  Republican  

H.  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Democrat 

Dermis  Chaver,  Democrat 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat... 

Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican 

Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republican.. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Democrat 

B.  Everett  Jordan.  Democrat 

Milton  R.  Youne,  Republican 

Quentin  N.  Buralck,  Democrat 

Frank  J.  Lausche.  Democrat  - 

Stephen  M.  Young,  Democrat 

Robert  S.  Kerr,  Democrat 

A.  S.  Monroney,  Democrat 

Wayne  Morse,  Democrat 

M.  B.  Neuljerper,  Democrat 

Joseph  S.  Chirk.  Democrat 

Hugh  Scott,  Republican 

John  O.  Pastore,  Democrat 

Claitwme  Pell,  Democrat 

Olin  I).  Johnston,  Democrat 

Strom  Thurmond,  Democrat 

Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republican _. 

Joseph  H.  Bottum,  Jr.,  Republican. 

Estes  Kefauver,  Democrat 

Albert  Gore,  Democrat 

R.  W.  Varl)orough,  Democrat 

John  O.  Tower,  Republican 

Wallace  F.  Bennett,  Republican 

Frank  E.  Moss,  Democrat 

George  D.  Aiken,  Republican 

Winston  L.  Prouty.  Republican 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Democrat 

A.  Willis  Rol)ertson,  l>mocrat 

W.  O.  Magnuson,  Democrat 

Henry  M.  Jackson.  Democrat 

Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat 

Robert  C.  Byrd,  Democrat 

Alexander  Wiley,  Republican 

William  Proxmire,  Democrat 

Gale  W.  McQee.  Democrat- 

J.  J.  Hickey,  Democrat,. 


Raymond  Dockstadter. 
Merrill  England. 
Dean  Pohleni. 
Lynn  Mote. 
Alan  Jarlson. 
Chester  B.  8ob«y. 
Kermeth  Roberts. 
Norman  E.  Bailey. 
Sam  Zagorla. 
William  E.  Orlol. 
Henry  R.  Smith. 
Howard  Bray. 
Richard  Aurello. 
Mrs.  Vera  R.  Glaoer. 
W.  HaU  Smith,  Jr. 
William  B.  WhiUey. 
Bill  Wright. 
William  O.  Sooaton. 
Ray  M.  White. 
Hertiert  Jolovltx. 
John  Meek. 
Mrs.  Beth  Short. 
Miss  Phyllis  Rock. 
Lloyd  TupUng. 
Bernard  K.  Norwitcli. 
Eugene  S.  Cowen. 
C.  J.  Malsano. 
Raymond  N.  Nelson. 
Thomas  W.  Chadwick. 
Harry  8.  Dent. 
Walter  Conahan. 
John  S.  Arnold. 
Charles  Caldwell. 
Jack  W.  Robinson. 
Ix)uie  E.  Mathla. 
C.  Uerachel  Schooler. 
Edwin  C.  Bliss. 
Grant  W.  Mtdgley. 
Charles  Weaver. 
Robert  Donlhl. 
J.  Heywood  Bell. 
William  Foster. 
Carl  Downtog. 
Brian  Corcoran. 
James  W.  Harris. 
Louis  I.  Freed. 
Herbert  Kiratein. 
Jerry  P.  Clark. 
Richard  Cook. 
Miss  Loaiae  Love. 
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EXnENSIOM  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  BXPBESSNTATIVKS 

Tueadav,  August  7, 1962 

Mr.  (HJENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  y&ry  exedlent  article  by  Mr.  Oary 
Shenf  eld  in  the  Atlantic  City  Press  about 
a  nniqiie  farm  colony  founded  by  Jewish 
refUgeea  In  nath  Jersey  80  yeara  ago. 
One  hundred  refugee  families  from  Rus- 
sia settled  a  few  miles  west  of  Vlneland 
and  founded  the  first  colony  of  Jewish 
farmers  in  this  country.  The  area  later 
developed  Into  the  three  towns  of  Al- 
liance. Norma,  and  Brotmanvllle. 

These  people  persevered  over  almost 
Indescribable  hardships.  Originally  they 
lived  in  a  large  barracks  under  the  worst 
of  conditions  when  they  arrived  at  Al- 
hanee,  which  is  on  the  Matirice  River  in 
the  southeast  oomer  of  Salem  County, 
about  5  miles  northwest  of  Vlneland. 
The  area  was  covered  with  woodland 
over  its  thousands  of  acres.  The  owners, 
the  Leach  brothers,  cut  off  timber,  sawed 
it  into  lumber  and  sold  the  land  to  the 
Alliance  Land  Trust  for  $15  an  acre. 

From  the  lumber  the  people  erected 
shanties  14  feet  SQuare  and  14  feet  high, 
lined  with  one  thin  board  and  plastered 
inside.  In  the  winter  the  settlers  suffered 
from  cold  and  in  the  summer  they  swel- 
tered in  the  heat.  Each  shanty  sold  at 
$150. 

The  refugees  chose  the  Alliance  area 
becaiise  it  was  located  on  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  about  100  miles  from  New 
York  and  about  40  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  ear^  days,  in  addition  to 
farming,  the  settlers  opened  a  cigar  fac- 
tory which  operated  only  briefly,  and 
also  went  Into  the  tailoring  of  cheap 
summer  coats  and  vests  which  proved 
profitable.  Then  berries  and  grapes 
came  into  bearing. 

In  the  meanwhile,  A.  Brotman.  of  New 
York,  took  over  the  Oartman  farm  and 
built  a  large  shop,  eventually  building 
up  Brotmanvllle.  While  the  farms  were 
being  cleared  of  stumps,  the  settlers  were 
learning  the  rudiments  pf  farming  with 
the  help  of  books  and  the  advice  of 
neighbors.  Mostly  they  learned  through 
experience.  A  major  problem  was  edu- 
cation of  the  children.  To  get  their 
children  into  Vlneland  High  School,  the 
immigrants  had  to  pay  the  tuition  per- 
sonally. Tlie  youngsters  usually  rode 
their  bicycles  to  school  and  when  that 
was  impossible  a  wagon  had  to  be  hired. 

Originally  there  were  four  syna- 
gogues, and  a  Sabbath  school  was  inau- 
gurated. Later  there  were  Friday  night 
gatherings  at  the  hall  of  the  big  ssma- 
gogue  where  also  was  conducted  a  pub- 
lic library.  There  was  a  night  school 
for  adults. 

Brushland  was  still  being  cleared  as 
late  as  UOO.  The  farmers  had  no  run- 
ning water  or  electric  lights.  The  "rich- 
er" homes  might  have  a  kitchen  pump, 
but  the  vrater  usually  came  from  an  out- 
side well.    Homes  were  heated  with  a 


wood  range.     Bathing  was  done  inja 
h(»nely  wa^tub.    Kolman  Krassenst 
ran  a  general  store  and  post  office, 
the  bulk  of  the  sh(H;>ping  was  done  on 
weekly  horse-and-buggy  trip  to  Vii 
land  every  Saturday. 

Herman  Elsenberg.  raised  in  Nontia 
and  graduated  from  Rutgers  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School, 
is  now  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  He  recs 
his  early  education  in  "the  little 
schoolhouse  of  Union  Grove  which  cc 
sisted  of  two  rooms  housing  all  eigll|it 
grades."  There  were  four  classes  in  eaflh 
of  the  two  rooms. 

Jacob  D.  Spiegel,  better  known  as 
"Jake,"  was  the  organizer  of  the  Norma 
Athletic  Association  in  1904.  In  lat^r 
years,  according  to  Mr.  Elsenberg,  Jal^e 
was  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  of  almost 
everything  that  took  place  in  Norma. 
The  NAA  included  residents  of  Norma. 
Alliance,  and  Brotmanvllle.  with  Its 
main  activity  the  baseball  team. 

Only  two  of  the  original  settlers  t^B 
left.  William  H.  Levin,  about  88.  wl^o 
lives  across  from  the  Alliance  Cemetettsr. 
and  Isaac  Hellg.  about  86,  who  Uves  bn 
Garden  Road.  ' 

Mr.  Spiegel  said: 

Normally,  the  Jewish  people  are  Indns- 
trlallBts,  businessmen,  and  tradesman. 
Here,  the  only  thing  they  had  was  a  piece  of 
land  and  a  home.  They  worked  in  nelghb<^- 
ing  towns  to  supplement  their  incomes;  In 
Vlneland,  Deerfield.  and  Sharptown's  cs^- 
nerles  to  support  themselves. 

Elizabeth  Rudnick  Levin,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  original  settlers,  married  Or. 
Samuel  F.  Levin.  She  was  bom  in  iil- 
llance  and  graduated  from  VinelaSid 
High  School.  On  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  immigrants'  coming,  Mrs.  Levon 
wrote  about  the  prematurely  old  wom- 
en who  plodded  along,  day  after  day 
through  the  hot  summer,  doing  the  work 
of  man  and  beast.  During  the  strai^- 
berry  season,  children  trudged  along 
with  their  mothers  going  from  farm  to 
farm  under  the  blazing  sun  to  pick  tne 
perishable  berries  for  an  insatiable  mtir- 
ket. 

The  only  recreation  of  these  women 
was  the  Saturday  morning  service  at  t^e 
S3magogues  and  they  made  yearly  con- 
tributions toward  beautifying  the  h^- 
riors  of  the  "schule." 

Sam  Berkowitz,  who  nuis  the  Berlk)- 
witz  Feed  Mill  in  Norma,  says  that  in  tbe 
three  little  villages  poultry  and  genoral 
farming  are  still  the  biggest  industry  il- 
though  the  poultry  industry  is  going  sour. 
Iliere  are  three  poultry  dressing  plahts 
in  the  area,  a  pearl  button  factory  and 
two  feed  mills. 

Mrs.  Herman  Specter,  a  Norma  resi- 
dent, says  that  conditions  have  chanded 
in  the  area  but  the  land  remains  ferQle. 
Many  of  the  old  farms  have  disappeas^, 
replaced  by  poultry  farms  now  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  New  scient^c 
methods  of  farming  have  proved  that  ^e 
sweet  potato  is  not  profitable  enough  }or 
the  farmer  so  the  basic  crops  hffve 
changed  to  more  garden  vegetables. 

The  spirit  of  these  settlers  was  summed 
up  on  their  50th  anniversary  when  they 
wrote: 

Our  farms  are  all  paid  for;  we  have  a  B)od 
name  and  credit  In  the  bank,  befitting  in-L 


dustrloua  and  thrifty  people.  We  feel  pros- 
perous and  can  keep  our  heads  up;  we  ar* 
employed  steadily;  we  are  our  own  booea. 

We  are  weU  and  fairly  comfortable  and 
happy.  Even  the  crisis  which  played  such 
havoc  In  the  cities  with  our  brethren  who 
were  gambling  in  real  estate  and  tn  stocks 
and  bonds  didn't  hurt  us  very  much. 

We  lo«t  neither  our  heads  nor  our  homes. 
Indeed,  we  have  lees  temptations,  albeit  leas 
luxuries.   We  lead  a  natural  life. 

Sermons  could  be  written  on  that  last 
sentence,  "We  lead  a  natural  life."  If 
every  human  being  could  say  that,  I  am 
sure  most  of  the  world's  ills  would  disap- 
pear and  we  could  all  enjoy  "life,  Uberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 


Needed:  A  Reappraisal  of  tlie  Veterant 
PentioD  Principle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  7.  1962 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  months  the  Mem,ber8  of 
Congress  have  been  the  target  of  an  ef- 
fective, well-organized  campaign  by 
veterans  of  World  War  I  to  obtain  sig- 
natures on  a  discharge  petition  wlilch 
would  bring  their  special  pension  bill, 
H.R.  3745,  to  the  House  floor.  While  I 
have  many  fine  friends  who  endorse  this 
legislation,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
sign  this  discharge  petition.  Since  I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
wrestled  with  this  same  decision,  I  want 
to  share  with  them  my  thoughts  con- 
tained in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  veterans* 
barracks  in  my  hometown. 

The  letter  follows: 

August  6.  1962. 
Mr.  Aljuto  B.  Mn.Ln, 

Public  Relaticma  Officer,  Veterans  of  World 
War  I,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

DzAB  Ma.  Mnxja:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  July  28  in  response  to  my  letter  of 
July  18  addressed  Mr.  PaiU  Russell. 

I  am  sure  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  at 
any  time  I  am  under  pressure  from  conflict- 
ing groups  on  dozens  of  matters  before  the 
Congress.  Thoee  on  one  side  are  Just  as 
vigorous  in  presenting  their  views  as  those 
on  the  other.  Tow  fine  organization  has 
been  doing  a  good  job  of  making  its  views 
known  to  the  Congress,  and  I  must  commend 
yova^  national  officers  for  their  effectiveness. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  say  that,  as  in  aU  other 
matters.  I  would  be  fulflUing  less  than  my 
public  trust  if  I  simply  listened  to  their 
arguments  and  Ignored  what  others  are  say- 
ing or  failed  to  make  a  study  of  the  broad 
implications  involved  in  HJl.  3745. 

A  question  that  concerns  me  greatly  is 
the  premise  on  which  non-servlce-connectsd 
veterans'  pensions  are  based.  I  understand 
that  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  Spanish- 
American  War  received  pensions.  Some  of 
their  widows  are  still  living,  and  they  are 
continuing  to  receive  pensions.  Now  Work! 
War  I  veterans  seek  a  special  pension  of  their 
own,  and  they  base  their  claim  on  the  fact 
that  veterans  of  previoiis  wars  received  them. 
I  say  this  is  not  stifflclent  reason  and  that 
it  Is  time  as  a  nation  we  took  a  second  look 
at  the  veterans'  pension  concept.    Because 
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we  did  a  thirtg  once  doeant  mean  that  we 
must  or  should  go  on  doing  it  forever. 

The  principle  your  organization  advocates 
Is  this:  A  minimum  of  8  months  of  military 
service  In  one  particular  war  entitles  a  man 
to  a  special  tax-free  pension  when  he  reaches 
65  years  of  age.  Does  this  make  sense?  I 
am  not  persuaded  that  it  does. 

Just  to  put  this  request  in  perspective, 
consider  this  fact :  When  World  War  I  ended, 
most  of  Its  participants  left  the  service  and 
returned  to  civilian  life.  But  a  few  re- 
mained and  made  a  career  of  military  serv- 
ice. In  1947  some  of  those  who  enlisted  in 
1917  retired  after  30  years  of  active  duty  and 
service  in  two  wars.  Those  who  had  risen 
to  the  rating  of  master  sergeant  retired  with 
pensions  of  $185.63  per  month.  Now  your 
organization  Is  asking  $102.37 — or  65  percent 
of  a  30-year  pension — for  those  of  their 
fellow  servicemen  who  left  tbe  service  29 
years  earlier.  What  kind  of  sense  does  thU 
make? 

Z  have  refused  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion for  these  reasons: 

1.  Z  don't  believe  this  Is  the  way  to  anact 
legislation  unless  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  a  oommlttea  and 
Its  chairman.  WhUs  soma  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  have  signed  the  discharge 
petition  under  great  pressure  from  this 
veterans'  group,  a  malorlty  have  not,  and 
the  chairman  Is  firmly  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation. Z  have  a  high  regard  for  these  col- 
leagues of  mine.  Z  think  they  have  served  the 
veterans  of  this  coimtry  exceedingly  well, 
and  I  do  not  beUeve  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  the  specialized  knowledge  of 
veterans'  legislation  possessed  by  members 
of  this  committee. 

2.  I  fail  to  see  how  one  can  Justify  paying 
veteran*  ot  one  particular  war  (and  not 
Other  wars)  a  pension  merely  for  having 
served  90  days  or  more  during  that  war 
(the  average  service  in  World  War  Z  was  12 
months).  If  there  were  a  way  to  compen- 
sate the  men  who  died  In  that  war,  the  sky 
would  be  the  limit;  but  the  men  who  came 
back  from  camp  or  overseas  hale  and  hearty 
clearly  have  not  earned  the  right  to  pensions 
for  which  other  people  must  work  all  their 
lives. 

3.  There  already  is  a  law  providing  non- 
servlce-connected  old-age  benefits  to  vet- 
erans (of  all  wars)  who  are  in  need. 

4.  There  already  are  laws  providing  benefits 
to  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

5.  Veterans  of  the  First  World  War  com- 
prise 15  percent  of  all  U.S.  veterans  and  have 
received  28  percent  ($30  blUlon)  of  all  ex- 
penditures for  all  veterans.  Zn  spite  of  the 
GI  bill  of  World  War  n,  veterans  of  World 
War  I  have  received  nearly  twice  as  much 
per  capita  ($7,000  compared  to  $3,700)  as 
veterans  of  the  Second  World  War. 

6.  If  the  principle  of  pensions  for  war  serv- 
ice Is  right,  then  there  can  be  no  logical 
ground  for  refusing  pensions  to  veterans  of 
World  War  ZI  and  the  Korean  war  who  now 
or  in  the  future  are  of  retirement  age.  If 
this  bill  passed,  American  taxpayers  would 
pay  out  an  additional  $43  billion  by  1966 
and  $11.6  billion  by  the  year  2000.  Zf  World 
War  II  and  Korean  war  veterans  were  to 
receive  the  same  pension  (and  passage  of  this 
bill  would  certainly  make  this  a  likely  pos- 
sibility), the  additional  cost  might  ulti- 
mately exceed  $100  billion,  or  more  than  half 
the  toui  debt  this  Nation  Incurred  fighting 
a  war  on  two  fronts  from  1941  to  1946. 

7.  The  American  Legion,  Am  vets  and  other 
veterans'  groups  oppose  this  kind  of  vet- 
erans" pension  and  rightly  believe  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  such  a  program  (an  extra  $1 
billion  the  first  year  alone)  would  incur  the 
wrath  of  taxpayers  and  hurt  other  necessary 
veterans'  legislation. 

8.  If  Improvements  are  needed  In  benefits 
for  needy  veterans  or  thoee  with  aerriee-con- 


nected  disabilities,  this  Is  the  wrong  way  to 
make  them. 

In  the  past  few  months  Z  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  and  petitions  urging  me 
to  sign  the  discharge  petition  for  HJl.  8746, 
the  pension  bill.  Various  arguments  are  used 
by  sincere  people  who  believe  wartime  serv- 
ice gives  a  man  a  right  to  a  lifetime  pension. 
Perhaps  the  main  argtunent  Is  that  veterans 
of  World  War  Z  were  badly  treated,  that 
they  never  received  anything  like  the  gener- 
ous educational  opportunities  received  by 
veterans  of  World  War  ZZ.  Zn  part,  this  is 
true.  In  the  years  between  the  two  great 
wars  this  country  came  to  recognize  nnire  of 
an  obligation  to  the  men  who  risk  their  Uves 
in  war.  As  a  veteran  of  World  War  ZZ,  Z  know 
that  this  country  was  most  generous  in  help- 
ing veterans  complete  their  Interrupted  edu- 
cation and  to  find  places  for  themselves 
once  again  tn  society.  Z  can  understand  the 
regret  of  World  War  Z  veterans  that  they 
had  not  received  similar  opportunities. 

However,  these  facts  should  be  recalled: 

1.  The  average  length  of  serrtee  in  World 
War  ZZ  was  2^  years,  compared  to  12  months 
for  World  War  Z. 

2.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  World  War  ZI 
veterans  served  overseas,  compared  with  50 
percent  of  World  War  I  veterans. 

8.  Educating  a  man  to  reenter  normal 
civilian  life  Is  a  proper  funcUon  of  a  nation 
that  has  taken  years  out  of  that  man's  life; 
providing  him  a  lifetime  pension  when  he 
retires  Is  a  very  different  kind  of  thing 
having  no  direct  relationship  to  his  military 
service. 

Z  am  sorry  to  see  you  citing  my  support 
of  foreign  aid  as  a  vote  against  World  War 
veterans.  Z  voted  for  foreign  aid.  most  of 
which  Is  military  assistance,  becauae  I  believe 
this  program  is  a  positive  way  to  prevent 
another  war  and  to  protect  our  country — ^not 
to  engage  In  free  handouts  or  meaningless 
generosity  to  unappreclatlve  people,  which 
is  the  \isual  senseless  charge  made  against 
this  program.  My  vote  for  foreign  aid  was 
cast  along  with  the  votes  of  the  patriotic 
leaders  of  both  political  parties,  and  I  am 
somewhat  displeased  to  have  you  suggest 
that  I  was  placing  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try second  to  the  interests  of  nameless  for- 
eigners. 

With  regard  to  the  American  Liegion  posi- 
tion Z  am  enclosing  a  statement  that  is  self- 
explanatory.  I  recogniae  that  some  Legion 
chapters  and  departments  support  the  bill, 
but  the  position  of  the  organization  nation- 
ally is  very  much  in  opposition. 

The  statement  Is  made  so  often  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
Is  single-handedly  holding  up  H.R.  3745  that 
I  decided  to  look  Into  this  claim.  I  find,  in 
the  newspaper  of  your  own  organization,  a 
list  of  Congressmen  who  reportedly  have 
signed  the  discharge  petition.  Seven  of  them 
and  only  seven,  are  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  The  ranking  Republican 
member.  Congressman  William  H.  Atses,  of 
Ohio,  not  only  has  refused  to  sign  the  peti- 
tion but  hns  been  outspoken  in  opix>slng  the 
bill.  Of  the  25  Congressmen  on  the  commit- 
tee 18  have  refused  to  Elgn  the  petition. 
This  is  not  evidence  of  one-man  dictatorial 
rule. 

In  addition,  I  might  comment  that  I  have 
talked  personally  and  privately  with  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  their  unwillingness  to  bring  this  bUl 
out  stems  from  their  own  judgment,  and  not 
from  dictatorial  pressure  from  the  chairman. 

HJl.  3745  would  not  give  pensions  to  every 
World  War  I  veteran,  but  it  would  to  most. 
There  are  limitations,  to  be  sure.  To  receive 
a  pension  a  veteran  must  have  annual  Income 
of  less  than  $2,400,  If  single,  or  $3,600  if  mar- 
ried. However,  he  can  exclude  from  his  in- 
come all  pensions,  annuities,  social  security 
payments  and  the  like — the  sources  of  most 
retirement  income.     Thus,  this  bin  would 


provide  a  pension  of  $102.37  p^  month  to  a 
married  veteran  already  receiving  96J0fXi  of 
income,  provided  only  that  $1,401  ot  that 
Income  came  from  social  eecurlty  end  other 
public  or  private  annuity  plans  (including 
insurance  policies ) . 

I  greatly  regret  that  I  cannot  Justify  sign- 
ing this  discharge  peUtlon.  Nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  many  good  friends  who 
have  asked  me  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  a 
sound  case  has  not  been  made  for  this  bUl. 
There  are  no  adequate  answers  yet  provided 
to  the  questions  that  arise  oonoemlng  such 
legislation.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  enact 
pensions  for  one  set  of  retired  war  veterans 
and  not  another.  Extending  the  pension 
principle  to  yet  another  war,  with  demaiMls 
of  World  War  ZZ  and  Korean  war  vetsrans 
around  the  corner,  makes  vary  little  sense. 
Giving  a  man  a  tax-free  pension  because  he 
served  3  months  or  mors  during  wartime  Is 
a  concept  that  needs  far  more  complete  study 
than  this  dlschaige  procedure  would  permit. 
For  thses  and  other  reasons  Z  must  repeat 
that  Z  am  not  ready  to  throw  over  the  stand- 
ard  committee  procsases  ot  this  Congress  In 
order  to  pass  HJt.  3746. 
Sincerely, 

Moaais  K.  Ueau.. 


Key  Targ«l$  of  Um  CoBUMWule 


EXTE3^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

or  acicxxGAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATZVES 

Tuesday.  August  7, 1962 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
Members  of  this  House  regret  more 
deeply  than  do  his  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
the  decision  of  Hon.  Gordon  H.  Scnnn, 
of  Ohio,  to  retire  from  office  at  the  end 
of  his  present  term. 

As  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to 
his  uniformly  useful  service  on  this  com- 
mittee for  the  past  10  years.  Congress- 
man ScHEREs  has  authored  an  inform- 
ative article  on  current  Communist 
activities  in  the  United  States  which 
was  published  in  the  August  1962  issue 
of  the  American  Legion  magazine. 

Because  of  the  value  of  this  article  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  I  include  it  in  full  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks. 

TTie  article  follows : 

Ket  Taecets  or  the  CoMMumsTS 

(By  Hon.  Ooeoon  H.  BcHEEEa.  Member  of 
Congress) 

A  short  time  ago  a  professor  in  one  of  our 
midwestem  universities  was  lecturing  to  his 
class  in  political  science.  After  a  few  sarcas- 
tic references  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  he  smlr kingly 
said:  "This  fellow  Hoover  talks  out  of  both 
sides  of  bis  mouth.  One  day  he  admits  that 
the  membership  of  the  Conununlst  Party  has 
reached  an  all  time  low  in  this  covmtry. 
The  next  day,  when  be  is  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  Congress  asking  for 
more  money  for  the  FBI.  Hoover  charges  that 
the  threat  from  internal  communism  in  this 
country  is  greater  than  ever." 

The  professor  then  continued  to  parrot  the 
Communist  line.  He  said:  "Since  there  are 
so  few  Communists  In  this  country,  wtoj 
should   we   become   so  excited    orer   tfaemT 
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What  poMttol*  bam  oan  104M0  Oommunlata     fusing  to  answer  quMtlons  oonoarnlng  l^li 
do  IB  a  mthrn  of  IM  mimon  paoplaf "  m«mb«rthtp  in  th«  Oommunut  Party.     < 

In  anothar  oaM.  on*  Lm  Loroh.  a  brUUtht 
mathsmatlolaa— but  alio  an  IdanUfltd,  hara- 
eor*  OommunUt,  who  was  firad  from  ttaM* 
unlvanltlM,  lubitquantly  racalvad  a  gralnt 
trom  tht  National  Soltnoa  Poundstlon. 

Now  th*  National  Bottno*  Foundation  tasa 
bMn  Mt  up  by  your  Oovarnmtnt  prlmatlly 
In  tilt  latarMta  of  national  d*f«nM — %M 
not*  Z  My  in  th«  intwaata  or  naUonai  «*• 
tanit— to  adyanoa  Mlantlfto  study  and  «•• 
iaar«h  In  this  country.  Its  action  In 
trantlng  a  fellowship  to  YtUtn  ssamsd  1>\> 
eoR^^Mrahsntlblt. 

ProTsMors  in  ths  university  who  kti*w 
about  TelUn's  conviction  and  Commualit 
Party  activities  and  who  recommended  him 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  tjhe 
fellowship,  failed  to  dlacloae  hU  convlcUpn 
In  their  recommendations.  Their  excuse  f^as 
that  they  were  only  Interested  In  his  ptfo- 
flciency  ss  a  scientist. 

This  same  attitude  was  expressed  by  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  discussed  the  award  In 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  They  a^ld 
in  substance  that  they  were  concerned  only 
about  YelUn's  ability  and  suitability  aSi  a 
scientist;  that  some  scientists  were  a  dllltr- 
ent  breed  of  cats  than  the  rest  of  us,  slid 
that  they  would  not  give  the  Governni^nt 
the  benefit  of  their  scientific  knowledge 
and  research  if  we  inquired  too  closely  into 
their  backgrounds  and  political  beliefs. 

To  those  who  continue  to  peddle  the  Caax- 
munlst  line  that  10,000  Communists  in  this 
country  are  of  little  or  no  consequeobe, 
may  I  remind  them  that  at  the  time  Rus- 
sia was  taken  over,  less  than  one-sevetlth 
of  1  percent  of  the  people  in  that  unhatipy 
country  were  Conununists.  Poland  had  ai(ily 
4  p«*cent.  When  Castro  seized  Cuba  s^d 
took  It  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  there  w^re 
only  a  handful  of  Conununists  pulling  l|he 
strings.  Even  today  in  Czechoslovali|ia, 
which  has  the  largest  percentage  of  Co^n- 
munlsts  in  any  country  in  the  world,  iwe 
find  it  with  only  11  percent. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  least  inforoied 
that,  if  the  Communists  had  attempted  to 
take  Cuba  by  outward  or  military  aggres- 
sion, they  would  have  failed  miserably  1>e- 
cause  we  would  have  moved  In  with  every- 
thing we  had.  Yet  today,  Havana  Is  as 
Communist-dominated  and  controlled  as 
are  Pelplng  and  Moscow.  Why?  Becaus^  a 
cori>oral's  guard  of  ConmiunlBts  in  key  posi- 
tions were  able  to  enlist  the  help  of  thi^u- 
sands  of  Cubans  and  many  Americans  by 
concealing  their  Identity  and  their  real  <>b- 
Jectlve.  Cuba  was  taken  by  internal  subvier- 
slon.  Its  people  and  their  possessions  were 
taken  Intact  and  put  to  use  by  international 
conununlsm.  It  is  now  the  base  of  opera- 
tions for  more  takeovers  in  Central  and 
South  America. 

There  are  other  Instances  where  a  n^la- 
tlvely  few  Communists  in  strategic  positions 
in  government  were  able  to  flip  a  couBftry 
from  the  Western  Into  the  Communist  jor- 
blt  after  Just  a  few  murders  and  assassina- 
tions.    This  is  what  happened  in  Iraq. 

I'm  sure  that  if  one  of  the  leftwling 
crowd  accidentally  got  hold  of  this  American 
Legion  magazine  and  read  this  article  i  in 
the  dark  of  night  where  none  of  his  a|da 
friends  would  catch  him,  he  would  spy: 
"Well,  none  of  these  things  can  happen]  in 
these  United  States." 

The  leftwing  crowd  in  England  said  jthe 
same  thing.  We  all  know  that  England  pas 
Just  completed  a  penetrating  and  exteiii$ive 
investigation  of  Communist  infiltration  l|ito 
Its  Government  agencies  (called  in  Englsmd, 
the  civil  service) .  The  results  rocked  the 
British  Isles  and  shocked  them  out  of  dielr 
complacency.  Even  Prime  Minister  ^c- 
millan  who,  like  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try, had  heretofore  not  been  too  concefhed 
about  the  Communist  internal  threat,  dl|cl  a 
rightabout-face. 


This  p»ofwior  waa  aol  a  Oommunlil  aN 
thou^  ha  baloBftd  to  Mma  Oommtmlat- 
tioat  orfMUaaUoaa.  Of  oouri*.  bte  studanti 
did  not  iaow  tlMt  Bui  bar*  wa  bava  a  man 
wbo.  btaa\>M  of  bla  poattlon  of  inftuenea— 
and  tbwa  aia  Ibouiandi  bon  Uka  blin  in  tba 
Unltod  (hatto  la  doing  mora  barm  to  tbli 
country  than  many  in  that  group  of  10.000 
Oommunloto. 

Xn  ataluatlnt  tba  extant  of  tba  dangar  of 
tha  tturaat  from  wttbln,  i*a  mxMt  multiply 
thla  10,000  many  ttmea  baeauee  of  lyntbetle 
Amartcana  Uka  tba  profaMor.  Wa  mutt  be 
aver  eognlnant  of  tba  fact  that  moat  Oom- 
munlata oparata  trom  key  and  itratagte  poel- 
tlona  whara  Ibalr  aubTartlva  aotlvlUM  bata 
tba  maximum  affact  on  tba  greatest  number. 

Xjet  ma  elta  just  a  few  of  hundreds  of  ex- 
amplea  from  bearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  order  to  prove  the 
point  wlUcb  the  int>feseor  either  did  not  un- 
derstand or  did  not  want  to  understand. 

Edward  Tellln.  a  rather  brilliant  young 
man,  while  In  college  and  most  likely  under 
the  influence  of  a  man  like  our  professor,  be- 
came a  dedicated,  fanatical  Communist. 
Let's  see  how  the  Communist  Party  used  him 
in  Its  colonisation  program.  First,  we  must 
understand  what  colonization  is.  It  is  a 
highly  developed,  successful  technique  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  As  an  example,  a 
well-educated  young  Communist  with  one  or 
more  university  degrees  makes  application  to 
a  basic  industry  for  a  menial  Job  in  an  in- 
dustrial plant.  In  his  application  for  em- 
ployment he  misrepreeents  his  educational 
attainments  by  downgrading  them.  His  Job 
application  shows  only  1  year's  attendance  at 
high  school  whereas  he  has  a  master's  degree. 
A  person  operating  as  a  colonizer  obtains  a 
Job  on  the  assembly  line  where  his  Com- 
munist connections  are  \inknown.  He  is 
then  in  a  position  to  indoctrinate  fellow 
workers  and  stir  up  strife  and  dissension  in 
the  plant,  at  the  direction  of  the  Commu- 
nist apparatus. 

It  does  not  take  much  Imagination  to 
see  that  one  red  colonizer  might  be  the 
cause  of  a  slowdown,  a  strike,  and  even 
espionage  and  sabotage  In  a  vital  defense 
plant.  Again,  who  can  say  that  a  single 
professor  such  as  I  have  mentioned  did  not 
start  a  chain  reaction  like  this  in  many 
directions  over  the  years? 

Getting  back  to  Edward  Yellin.  When  he 
was  called  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  Gary,  Ind.,  in  1958, 
be  defied  the  committee  and  refused  to 
answer  questions  about  his  activities  as  a 
Communist  colonizer  in  the  Chicago  area. 
He  was  subsequently  convicted  in  the  Federal 
court  for  contempt  of  Congress.  (BCr.  Yel- 
Un's appeal  from  same  will  be  reargued  In 
the  Suprune  Court  in  the  new  term  begin- 
ning next  October  1.)  During  the  litigation 
he  went  back  to  college  as  a  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation scholarship.  The  foUovrlng  year — be- 
lieve it  or  not — the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion which  was  set  up  by  the  Congress  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  gave  Yellin 
a  fellowship  from  taxpayers'  money  to  con- 
tinue his  research. 

This  however  was  revoked  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  investi- 
gated the  National  Science  Foundation's 
policies  in  granting  fellowships. 

During  this  investigation  it  was  disclosed 
that  one  of  the  great  universities  in  this 
country — some  people  refer  to  it  as  one  of 
the  more  liberal — received  from  the  Federal 
Treasiiry,  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  over  a  3-year  period,  a235,500 
for  scientific  research  projects.  These  proj- 
ects were  requested  by  and  were  imder  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  professor  who, 
when  before  our  committee  not  too  long 
ago.   Invoked   the   fifth    amendment   In   re- 


Btnce  the  United  Statee  U  the  prima  target 
In  tha  currant  itruggls  with  Intwnational 
communism,  Is  anyone  so  nalva  as  to  ballava 
that  only  tht  BrlUsh  art  tht  targttt  of  lntar« 

nal  subversion  T 

In  order  to  prove  the  tremendous  dangar 
of  oiUy  a  few  Oonununlata  in  Qovtrnmtnt,  I 
am  not  going  to  beat  an  old  bag  of  bonta  by 
dragging  out  tht  Nlm,  Ramlnffton,  Judith 
Coplon,  Rosenberg,  and  Abe)  eases,  etc.  In- 
stead, let's  take  a  look  at  the  dire  reaulta  of 
one  of  the  most  recent  penetratlona  of  tba 
Ooverument  aervlct  by  Just  two  aacurlty 
risks. 

Not  too  many  months  ago  Bernon  htttchell 
and  WUUam  MarUn.  two  brilliant  young 
mathematicians,  from  good  American  homes, 
educated  In  our  beat  unlvaraltlea,  obtained 
highly  sensitive  Jobe  in  the  top-secret,  hush- 
hush  National  Security  Agency.  They  de- 
fected to  the  Soviet  Union  and  revealed  to 
the  Kremlin  that  we  had  broken  the  Rus- 
sians' secret  code  and  that  of  other  satellite 
nations.  Of  course,  these  countries  Imme- 
diately change  their  codes.  This  meant 
months  and  perhaps  years  when  the  United 
States  would  be  deprived  of  valuable  intelli- 
gence Information,  since  It  might  take  that 
long  to  decipher  their  new  codes. 

In  addition  to  their  traitorous  act,  Mitchell 
and  Martin  went  on  radio  and  television  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  bitterly  attacked  and 
condemned  the  United  States.  Yes,  they 
were  only  two  men,  but  they  did  Incalculable 
harm  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  furnished  volumes  of  effective,  insidious 
propaganda  to  the  Communists  in  the  cold 
war 

Because  the  matter  Is  still  under  investi- 
gation. I  cannot  name  names  at  this  time, 
but  I  do  know  that  a  disreputable  character 
who  for  many  years  was,  to  say  the  least, 
closely  associated  with  Communist  causes. 
occupies  a  position  today  where  he  has  high- 
level  Influence  in  agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  In  my  own  mind  that  not 
all  of  the  failures  In  our  missile  launchings 
are  due  to  oversights  by  our  scientists  and 
technicians.  Recently,  I  listened  to  wit- 
nesses under  oath  who  charged  that  defects 
found  in  a  highly  complex  weapon  resiilted 
from  sabotage  in  a  plant  where  Communist 
activity  is  under  investigation.  The  actual 
saboteur  has  not  been  found. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  is  perhaps  the  out- 
standing authority  in  this  country  on  Com- 
munist objectives  and  techniques,  said: 

"Soviet  espionage  activities  In  this  country 
expose  the  fallacy  of  so-called  peaceful 
coexistence.  In  recent  years,  pseudoap- 
peals  for  peace  by  Communists  have  been 
more  than  matched  by  Intensified  Commu- 
nist espionage  efforts  In  the  United  States. 
Using  blackmail,  bribery,  and  similar  tech- 
niques. Communist  agents,  many  with  dip- 
lomatic immunity,  are  stepping  up  their 
efforts  to  obtain  our  military,  scientific,  and 
industrial  secrets  for  use  against  us.  •  •  • 
Foremost  in  the  present  battle  plans  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  are  well -calculated 
efforts  to  embarrass  the  American  economic 
system;  to  infiltrate  and  gain  control  in 
our  labor  organizations:  and  to  secure  foot- 
holds in  basic  American  Industries,  such  as 
transp>ortation.  manufacturing,  communica- 
tions, and  chemicals.  Success  of  these  Red 
objectives  will  be  destruction  for  our  way 
of  life." 

The  Defense  Department.  In  requesting 
legislation  to  help  it  combat  espionage  and 
possible  sabotage  in  defense  plants,  told  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 

"U.S.  Industry  Is  a  prime  target  of  the 
Conununlst  movement  In  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  primary  concern  to  the  Communist 
movement  that  it  obtain  from  American 
Industry  information  concerning  the  defense 
structure  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
with  reference  to  modem  weapons  of  war. 
To    this   extent,   the    Communist   Party   has 


bean  consistently  Interested  in  penetrating 
dtftnat  Industrial  wbart  claaslfltd  work  la 
btlng  parformtd  and  alto  baalo  Induatrlta 
which,  wbllt  not  tngaftd  In  olaaalfttd  work, 
may  be  In  stipport  of  ladustrlee  performing 
modern  weapons  manufacture, 

"Tbt  potential  for  bringing  dtfanat  pro- 
duction to  a  halt  by  aabotagt  of  powar  fa* 
ciutita  la  anormoaa  and  tht  rtparcuaalona 
would  be.  Z  iblnk.  dlsastroua  becauae,  If  tht 
power  itatlf  la  out  off,  dtftnat  plants  cannot 
prtxluct.  and  we  would  thua  bt  dtnylng 
ourtf Ivaa  tht  wtapons  which  art  so  taaentlal 
to  nur  natlotta)  dtfenat  effort,'* 

Here  the  Defense  Department  among  other 
things  makta  tht  point  that  It  la  poaslble 
for  one  Communist  In  a  key  position  In 
an  electric  irau-erplant  In  time  of  crisis  to 
put  out  of  commission  not  only  defense 
plants  but  a-i  entire  city. 

In  connection  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's request  to  give  It  leglslstlve  tools 
to  enable  It  to  deal  with  security  risks  in 
defense  plants,  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Actlvitlits  conducted  extensive  hearings. 
I  was  told  by  representatives  of  the  I>rense 
Department  that  there  are  2.000  potential 
espionage  aijents  and  potential  saboteurs 
working  in  defense  plants  todsy. 

The  oofniTilttee  found  that  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  aione  there  were  five  plants  which 
had  vital  defense  contracts  and  in  which  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Work- 
ers of  America,  know^n  as  UE.  had  bargaining 
rights  for  employees.  UE  was  expelled  from 
the  CIO  be(»use  It  was  Communist  domi- 
nated and  controlled.  Numerous  officials  of 
this  organization  were  Identified,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  apparatus. 

Then  agaUi.  let  us  look  at  Michael  Mlgnon 
who  at  on<'  time  was  an  official  of  the 
American  Oxnmunications  Association.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  functionary  of  the 
Community  Party.  The  American  Conunu- 
nlcatlons  Association  has  also  been  exp>elled 
from  the  CIO.  because  it  was  Conununlst 
dominated  and  controlled.  Michael  Mlgnon. 
who  later  broke  with  the  Communists,  testi- 
fied that  the  Communist  apparatus  wanted 
Communists  working  on  our  communica- 
tions system  so  that  in  time  of  internal 
or  external  confilct  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
tlelines  and  cables  could  be  sabotaged  in 
a  matter  of  minutes. 

Today  this  American  Conununlcations  As- 
sociation has  bargaining  rights  for  some  of 
the  employees  of  Western  Union  and  Ra- 
dio Corp.  of  America  and  of  course  this 
Is  because  under  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Act  the  companies  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  employ  such  people.  These 
are  the  companies  that  operate  and  main- 
tain the  tlelines  coming  out  of  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  nine  transatlantic  cables  to 
Europe.  Persons  have  been  Identified  as 
Communists  who  are  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Conununlcatlons  Association,  who  are 
employed  by  Radio  Corp.  of  America  and 
Western  Union,  end  whose  Job  it  is  to  main- 
tain and  operate  these  vital  lines  of  cotxunu- 
nlcatlons. 

Recently.  "Jie  conunlttee  developed  evi- 
dence to  shew  that  there  are  Comtnunlsts 
who  have  radio  operators"  licenses  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  These 
operators — wtiether  working  on  ship  or  shore 
installations — are  in  a  position  to  disrupt 
our  whole  Conelrad  warning  system  shotild 
this  country  l>e  attacked. 

The  Communists  want  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  their  party  in  this 
country  is  fading  and  dying.  That  Is  part 
of  their  current  strategy. 

To  those  who  consider  themselves  loyal 
Americans  yet  continue  to  parrot  this 
line — to  those  who  argue  that  there  are  so 
few  Communists  left  that  we  should  abolish 
the  Commltt«e  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  weaken  the  Federal  Biveau  of  Investi- 
gation— let  me  continue  to  present  some 
additional  cogent  evidence. 


The  overwhelming  majority  oC  tht  man 
who  atrvt  In  the  mtrchant  marlnt  ara  hard- 
working, dadlcatad,  loyal  Amarloana,  but  tht 
tvldtnot  la  dtar  that  a  raw  art  not.  Hm 
question  arises:  How  dangerous  to  our  se- 
curity ara  thtat  vary  ftvf 

Whtn  tht  courts  htld  (dut  to  a  daAclaney 
in  the  law)  that  tht  Ooaat  Ouard  laoktd 
authority  to  aorttn  atcvurlty  rlaka  off  mtr- 
chant veesels,  hundrtda  who  had  been  dtnltd 
atamtn's  paptra  wart  again  ptrmltttd  on  our 
ships,  Whtn  tht  Oommlttat  on  Un-Amtrl- 
can  Activtuta  aurttd  to  eorrtet  or  plug  thla 
ItKiphole  in  the  law  tht  OommunUU  and  tht 
lenwing  aobalattra  critd  loudly,  Thty 
chsrgtd  the  commUttt  wUh  trying  to  prt- 
vent  men  from  earning  a  living  because  of 
their  pollUcal  beliefs. 

It  deN-eloped  at  the  hearings  Just  how  dsn- 
gerous  s  Communist  could  be  sboard  a  mer- 
chant vessel.  It  was  shown  that  wt  are 
building  extremely  costly  and  highly  com- 
plex mechanisms  and  weapons  to  protect  this 
Nstlon  from  potential  Soviet  aggression. 
Some  of  these  are  being  shipped  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  a  crisis  one  saboteur, 
with  or  without  modem  electronic  devices, 
could  sabotage  these  weapons  on  board  a 
ship.  In  fact,  he  could  sink  the  ship  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  or 
one  of  our  harbors,  putting  them  out  of 
commission  for  many,  many  months.  There 
are  still  those.  I  repeat,  who  want  to  equate 
danger  with  numbers. 

I  can  hear  some  dlehsrds  charge  that  very 
few  of  these  10.000  Communists  In  the  United 
States  hold  key  positions.  Let  me  Jvist  give 
you  one  example  of  how  effective  a  so-called 
"average  Joe"  Conununlst  can  be.  Some  20 
million  pieces  of  vicious  Communist  propa- 
ganda are  coming  into  this  country  each 
year  through  the  U.S.  mall. 

One  of  the  many  techniques  used  in  con- 
nection with  Communist  propaganda  Is  to  get 
nationality  groups  in  this  country  to  take  a 
position  on  a  current  political  issue  involving 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  nationality  group  is  then  fiooded  with 
propaganda  directed  to  this  issue.  It  Is 
printed  in  the  language  of  that  group.  It 
Is  addressed  and  mailed  from  Iron  Ciu-taln 
countries  directly  to  individuals  In  this 
country. 

"Average  Joe"  Conununlst  is  given  the  Job 
of  getting  the  names  and  current  addresses 
of  individuals  belonging  to  their  specific 
group.  When  he  transmits  such  a  list  to 
his  superiors,  "average  Joe"  Conununlst 
completes  one  of  his  assignments  and  then 
eagerly  vmlts  for  another. 

Another  key  target  of  the  Communists  is 
the  field  of  entertainment.  It  Is  a  means 
by  which  they  can  reach  millions  of  people 
with  propaganda  that  subtly  and  cleverly 
presents  the  Communist  program.  The  Com- 
munist Party  line  may  be  found  in  a  lengthy 
soliloquy  on  soci&l  injustice.  It  may  be  pre- 
sented in  a  movie  which  will  be  ahown 
around  the  world,  or  It  may  be  only  a  snide 
crack  about  patriotism  delivered  by  a  "sick" 
comedian  in  a  popular  night  club.  No  de- 
tail or  opportunity  is  missed  by  the  Com- 
munists to  use  the  play  or  movie  for  their 
purposes. 

The  script  for  a  scene  in  a  satire  called 
for  Stalin  and  Hitler  to  dance  together,  each 
holding  a  knife  in  the  back  of  the  other. 
The  director  of  the  play  was  a  Communist. 
He  removed  the  knife  from  the  Communist 
leader's  hand. 

Of  course,  the  Commiuilsts  over  the  years 
also  had  a  practical  reason  for  snaring  show 
people  into  the  Conununlst  apparatus.  Show 
people  made  unusually  good  dupes  for  Com- 
munist-front activities  wltnin  tlie  entertain- 
ment field.  Their  talents  were  used  to  bring 
large  sums  of  money  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Many  of  them  with  siz- 
able Incomes  contributed  substantially  to  the 
Conununlst  treasury.  Robert  Bossen.  a 
prominent  Hollywood    director,   for   a  time 


was  a  mambar  of  tht  Oommunlat  movla  Mt. 
Ivantualty  ha  baoamt  dtotnchantod  and  dto- 
lUualonad  with  (ha  Oommtwlat  offWMlva.  Ha 
toatlfltd  that  out  of  hla  aalary  ht  oontrtbuttd 
040,000  to  Oommunlat  eauaaa. 
Again,  wa  oan  laa  Ihav  whtla  only  a  oa»- 

CaUvaly  ftw  ptq^  in  tht  antortolnmant 
d  atrvad  Oommunlal  oauoaa.  |tl  Ibi  tolat 
affttt  of  auoh  aarvloa  waa  tfamandoua. 

Ltt  mt  glva  you  luat  ona  mora  aaampla 
of  tht  point  X  havt  btan  trytng  to  maha  la 
thli  artlola  batora  X  aloaa. 

Two  yaara  ago  tba  Oommlttoa  on  Vn- 
Amartcan  AotlvlUta  waa  boMlng  haarlnp  In 
Ban  Pranctaoo.  A  aubatantlal  avmbtr  of 
Btudanta.  although  a  handful  eomparad  to 
tha  atudant  body  In  tba  Ban  Ptanolaoo  Bay 
arta,  plekttad  tht  haarlnga.  lioat  or  tham 
ho&aatly  fait  hoatllt  to  tht  oommlttta,  large- 
ly aa  tha  result  of  aoma  elavar  bralnwaah- 
Ing  by  some  leftwing  proftaaora  and  a  few 
clergymen.  The  student  picketing  and  dem- 
onstrations were  turned  Into  rlota  and  mob 
violence  by  a  handful  of  hardcore,  trained 
Communist  agents.  Theee  ara  the  facts.  In 
spite  of  what  sosne  of  the  "soft-on  commu- 
nism" clique  contend.  Theee  demonstra- 
tions, like  the  ones  against  Klaenhower  in 
Tokyo  and  against  Nixon  in  Caracaa  were 
used  by  the  Communist  propaganda  machine 
around  the  world  in  an  effort  to  show  that  all 
students  were  opposed  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  activities.  They  were  used 
to  create  hatred  and  ill  will  toward  the 
United  States.  These  demonstrations  were 
effective  propaganda  battles  In  the  cold  war. 

They  were  Instigated  and  directed  by  an 
unbelievably  few  trained  Commiinlsts  who 
cleverly  used  others  to  do  the  Job.  The  vic- 
tory for  International  communism's  propa- 
ganda assault  throughout  the  world  was  tre- 
mendous. 

We  must  never  forget  that  big  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow. 

Don't  plant  or  nurture  any  of  those  acorns 
unwittingly.  Don't  permit  yourself  to  t>e 
used  by  the  Communists  in  any  way  to  ad- 
vance Conununlst-insplred  projects.  TO 
avoid  being  so  used,  you  should  be  very 
careful  about  the  organizations  you  Join, 
the  meetings  you  attend,  the  petitions  you 
sign,  contributions  you  make,  and  the  tise 
of  your  name. 

More  than  one  person  has  been  embar- 
rassed to  learn,  too  late,  that  his  name,  his 
prestige,  or  his  money  was  used  to  help  pxish 
a  cause  that  had  Its  origin  in  top  Conunu- 
nlst circles.  Before  you  become  Involved, 
check  carefully  the  organization  that  wants 
your  help  and  the  people  who  are  tied  up 
with  It.  And  if  you  have  any  doubts  what- 
soever, stay  clear  of  it. 

Many  Red-inspired  projects  look  lniK>oent 
on  the  surface,  eome  of  them  with  expressed 
goals  that  are  highly  commendable.  The 
party  line  in  some  cases  will  be  so  skillfully 
camouflaged  that  it  hardly  shows.  How- 
ever, some  manifestations  will  always  be  ap- 
parent to  the  vigilant,  and  you  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  be  vigilant  about  such  things. 

So  that  you  can  exercise  intelligent  vigi- 
lance, learn  everything  you  can  about  ootn- 
munisni,  and  get  yovir  education  from  quail - 
fled  sources,  not  from  people  who  are  ill 
informed  or  who  may  be  ei^oltlng  legiti- 
mate fears  of  commiuiism  for  ulterior  pur- 
poses. The  more  you  know  about  commu- 
nism, its  history,  and  the  way  It  operates, 
the  easier  It  will  be  for  you  to  spot  organi- 
zations and  Individuals  who  do  the  bidding 
of  the  Commxinlst  Party. 

To  avoid  giving  any  sort  of  help  to  Com- 
munist promotions,  a  negative  approach  is 
necessary.  If  the  10,000  Reds  in  this  country 
want  to  call  for  things  desired  by  the  Krem- 
lin, let  It  be  clear  that  they  tpmk.  for  them- 
selves. Since  moat  Americans  are  by  now 
aware  that  theee  people  ara  determined  to 
bury  us.  why  should  we  assist  in  our  own 
interment? 
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Hoirerer.  more  than  a  negative  approach 
Is  neoeasary  If  we  are  to  turn  the  Red  tide 
and  win  out  in  this  stmggle.  There  Is  one 
area  In  which  we  have  to  give  due  credit 
to  the  Communists,  and  that  Is  their  utter 
dedication  to  the  cause  represented  by  the 
Red  conq>lraey.  Obviously  It  Is  a  wrong 
cause  and  an  evil  one,  but  we  cannot  deny 
that  Commulnsts  work  at  promoting  it  in  a 
way  that,  to  most  of  us,  is  absolutely  In- 
credible. 

The  time  has  come  when  Americans  are 
going  to  have  to  show  some  of  the  same  kind 
of  dedication.  We  have  a  nation  and  a  way 
of  life  that  should  inspire  such  dedication. 

We  mtist  undexvtand  that  we  are  engaged 
In  a  llfe-or-death  struggle  for  siirvival  with 
the  Intomatlonal  Communist  apparatiu;  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  prevail  In  this  struggle 
unless  all  Americans  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor are  absolutely  convinced  beyond  any 
doubt  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  a  popu- 
larity contest  with  a  competing  economic 
system:  that  we  are  not  faced  merely  with 
certain  anno]rlng  adjustments  which  should 
be  made  so  that  we  may  coexist  with  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  government;  but  that  we  are 
now  In  a  death  grip  with  an  enemy  the  like 
of  which,  tat  debasonent  and  inhumanity, 
the  world  has  not  seen  since  the  time  of  the 
Dark  Ages.     We  can  Ignore,  appease,  and  ne- 
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gotlate  with  this  enemy  only  at  the  cost  of 
our  survival.  ^ 

This  Is  the  challenge  of  ovir  day  to  all  pa- 
triots of  this  Republic.  We  must  accept  this 
challenge.  We  shall  either  dedicate  oiu-selves 
to  it  or,  like  the  countries  already  beli^nd 
the  Iron  Curtain,  face  slavery  and  eventual 
destruction. 


The  National  Charity  Lottery  of  PanaQia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Tuesday,  August  7,  1962 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  all  too  often  true  that  gambUng 
is  a  pillar  of  organized  crime.  I  wor^ld 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  ihe 
Members  of  this  House  the  example  of 
Panama  in  order  to  show  that  gambling 
does  not  have  to  serve  such  evil  ends. 


The  national  charity  lottery  of  Panama 
functions,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  to 
provide  funds  for  the  support  of  hospi- 
tals, welfare  institutions,  and  orphan- 
ages. 

The  national  charity  lottery  plays  quite 
an  important  role  in  the  everyday  life 
of  Panama,  and  although  that  nation  has 
a  ix}pulation  of  only  1  million,  gross  re- 
ceipts from  the  national  charity  lottery 
were  over  $34  million  in  1961.  In  that 
year,  the  profit  to  the  Government  was 
close  to  $6  million. 

In  Panama,  the  gambling  urge  is  cen- 
tralized and  channeled  so  as  to  achieve 
beneficial  ends.  Gambling  dollars  in 
Panama  are  not  used  to  shore  up  rack- 
eteers as  in  the  United  States.  Instead, 
they  are  used  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare. When  we  realize  the  merits  of  a 
national  lottery,  we  too  will  be  able  to 
siphon  funds  from  the  pockets  of  gang- 
sters into  the  pockets  of  hard-pressed 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  mach  longer  must 
the  American  taxpayer  continue  to  be 
the  victim  of  hypocrisy? 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  85:  8:  /  toill  hear  what  God 
the  Lord  uHU  say  unto  me. 

Eternal  God.  in  obedience  to  the 
promptings  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
pressures  of  our  own  human  nature,  we 
are  turning  to  Thee  in  prayer  that  we 
may  identify  our  minds  and  hearts  with 
Thy  gracious  plans  and  purposes. 

Inspire  us  with  the  wish  and  the  will 
to  listen  eagerly  to  what  Thou  art  wait- 
ing to  say  xmto  us  for  we  himibly  confess 
that  we  frequently  have  such  conflicting 
thoughts  and  find  ourselves  wavering  be- 
tween opposite  decisions. 

Help  us  to  banish  all  frets  and  fears 
and  may  we  seek  to  repose  and  rest  our 
distraught  and  disquieted  spirits  in  a 
boundless  trust  in  Thy  divine  wisdom 
and  all-conquering  love. 

Daily  Thou  art  placing  at  our  com- 
mand those  moral  and  spiritual 
resources  which  will  transform  tragedy 
into  triumph  and  sighing  into  song  If 
we  are  only  willing  to  make  trial  of 
them. 

To  Thy  name  we  shall  ascribe  all  the 
praise.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested : 

S.  8491.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  19M,  as  amended,  and  tar  other 

puffKMes. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  8874  TO  AUTHORIZE 
CERTAIN  BANKS  TO  INVEST  IN 
CORPORATIONS  WHOSE  PURPOtSE 
IS  TO  PROVIDE  CLERICAL  SERV- 
ICES FOR  THEM,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  DELANEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  pritvi- 
leged  resolution  (H.  Res.  748,  Rept.  Ho. 
2143),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  th^t 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commltttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (lt.R. 
8874)  to  authorize  certain  banlLS  to  Invest 
in  coriKiratlons  whose  purpose  Is  to  provide 
clerical  services  for  them,  and  for  other  flur- 
poses.  After  general  debate,  which  shalll  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  tiot 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranljlng 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  r^ad 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rlile. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  sufe^tl- 
tute  amendment  recommended  by  the  ak)m- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  now  In 
the  bin  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  uflder 
the  nve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration  Ithe 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bll)  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  ttiay 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  member  thay 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  Hous«  on 
any  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  Oibm- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  commtntee 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shaB  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSID^- 
ATION  OP  S.  1005,  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  SECTION  10  AND  SECTION 
3  OP  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  At^T, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 
Mr.  DELANEY,  from  the  Committee 

on  Rules,  reported  the  following  ptlvi- 


leged  resolution  (H.  Res.  749,  Rept.  No. 
2144),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  hUl  (8- 
1005)  to  amend  section  10  and  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bin  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


KENYON  B.  ZAHNER 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10501). 
for  the  relief  of  Kenyon  B.  Zahner. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $36,852  to  Kenyon  B.  Zahner  of  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  In  full  settlraient  of  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  wages  lost  because  he  was 
unlawfully  deprived  of  his  employment  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
through  the  application  of  an  unlawful 
standard  as  found  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a 
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Judgment  filed  November  10.  1959,  In  Civil 
Action  Numbered  1396-58:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  in  excess  of  33^  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  2,  lln«!  3,  strike  "33  V3"  and  Insert  "25". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  AND  THE  FBI 
Mr.    MORRIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
both  shocked  and  proud  this  morning 
upon  reading  an  article  in  the  local 
morning  newspaper.  I  was  shocked  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Western  States 
Democratic  Conference,  now  in  progress, 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  would  invite  Mr.  W.  H. 
Perry,  vice  president  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic,  Inc.,  to  speak  to  the  con- 
vention. I  was  proud  when  I  read  the 
Attorney  General,  Robert  Kennedy, 
spoke  out  clearly  and  concisely  that  he 
differed  with  Mr.  Perry  and  that  appar- 
ently, Mr.  Ferry's  thinking  does  not  rep- 
resent the  thinking  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ferry  spoke  very  critically  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  its 
Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  completed  over  38  years  of  honorable 
service  as  Director  of  this  outstanding 
law-enforcing  agency.  Mr.  Ferry  was 
also  critical  of  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  with  regard 
to  the  internal  security  of  this  Nation. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Ferry  and  a  great  many 
other  people  do  not  realize  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  preserving  the  internal 
security  of  this  Nation  by  Executive 
order  in  1939.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  who  issued  this  Executive 
order  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
This  Executive  order  has  been  confirmed 
by  every  President  both  Democrat  and 
Republican  since  that  time. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  people  of  our  Nation  that 
the  nitwit  thinking  espoused  by  Mr. 
Ferry  certainly  does  not  represent  my 
views  and  I  do  not  believe  it  represents 
the  views  of  the  western  Democrats  of 
our  country. 
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PROBLEMS  OP  POLICB  DEPART- 
MENT, WASHINGTON.  D.C..  IN  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Metropolitan  Police  of 
Washington  have  apprehended  that 
thug,  thief,  rapist,  and  murderer  who 
attacked  a  young  lady  who  was  praying 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  a  church  a 
block  from  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States.  I  venture  the  prophecy  that 
this  frustrated  police  department  that 
has  been  discouraged  more  ways  than  a 
country  boy  can  go  to  town,  will  find 
that  some  court  somewhere  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  may  turn  this  mur- 
derer, this  rapist,  this  thief,  loose. 

He  has  confessed,  in  the  presence  of 
his  father,  to  two  rapings  after  he  at- 
tacked this  lady.  They  have  a  jacket 
and  a  knife  he  had  in  his  possession  at 
the  time  of  one  of  these  attacks.  Know- 
ing our  local  court.  I  wonder  whether 
the  evidence  will  be  sufBcient  to  convict 
this  criminal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  Nation's  Capital  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  when  the  courts  continue 
to  frustrate  the  dedicated  efforts  of  its 
police  department  to  protect  and  safe- 
guard the  lives  and  property  of  its  resi- 
dents. The  courts,  in  their  avowed 
effort  to  protect  individual  liberties,  have 
so  narrowly  construed  the  law  so  as  to 
practically  invite  criminal  activities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  release 
of  criminals  by  the  courts  on  the  basis 
of  an  absurd  interpretation  of  a  tech- 
nicality in  the  law  simply  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  law 
enforcement  oflflcers  to  protect  our  com- 
munity. I  believe  it  high  time  that  the 
Congress  take  aflBrmative  and  positive 
action  to  correct  this  tragic  state  of 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed  is  the  saga  of 
Harry  Sylvester  Jones — Negro: 

Re  Hasst  Stlvkster  Jokes.  Jk.,  Nbgbo.  23 
TcAKS.  or  1400A  CAaaoi^BTntc  Placx  8W., 
Ckakokd  With  Rape  of  Mbs. ,  Wiots, 
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Peualx.  60  Tkass,  or  1616  18th  Sranrr  NW., 
ON  JvLT  25,  1062 

Mrs.  ,   white,  female,  30   years,  of 

2628  Q  street  NW.,  reports  that  about  4  pjn.. 
July  16,  1962,  while  In  the  laundry  room, 
basement  of  that  address,  she  was  ap- 
proached by  a  Negro  male  who  asked  her 
where  the  janitor  was.  She  replied  she  did 
not  know  and  that  as  she  started  to  leave 
the  area  this  colored  subject  put  his  left 
hand  over  her  mouth  and  held  a  knife  In 
her  side  and  told  her  not  to  scream.  She 
expressed  fear  for  her  young  baby  and 
pleaded  with  her  assailant  not  to  kill  her. 
He  walked  her  back  toward  the  bollerroom 
under  threat  of  the  knife,  removed  her  un- 
dergarments, farced  her  to  lie  on  the  floor, 
and  raped  her. 

Miss  Mary  Louis  Kosterlltaky,  white,  fe- 
male. 46  years,  of  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
reports  that  about  2  pjn.,  on  July  23,  1962. 
while  she  was  kneeling  at  the  altar  m  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Second  aad  C  Streets  8K..  she 
was  approached  by  a  Negro  male  wlio  she  at 


first  thought  was  also  oomlng  to  the  altar  to 
pray.  However,  this  Individual  grabbad  her 
from  behind,  placed  his  hand  ant  her  month, 
and  said  "don't  scream  or  111  km  jaix.- 
Durlng  the  ensuing  straggle  she  told  her 
assailant  she  was  slcklsh  and  told  *««»»s  to 
take  her  money  and  leave  her  alone.  She 
handed  over  $7.  all  the  money  she  had. 
to  her  assailant.  Her  assailant  then  forced 
her  to  a  confessional  booth  at  the  tear  of 
the  church  and  began  rhr^nwg  i^vr.  saying 
he  was  going  to  kill  her.  As  she  strugglwl 
against  this  man  she  fell  to  the  floor  and 
felt  him  begin  to  strike  her  on  the  back. 
After  striking  her  several  times  he  ran  out 
and  she  then  noticed  blood  running  down 
her  arm  She  ran  to  the  front  of  the  church 
and  knocked  on  some  large  doors  that  are 
nonnally  locked  and  got  help  fttun  the  sexton 
who  took  her  Into  the  kitchen  of  the  rectory 
and  notified  the  police. 

Mrs. .  white,  female.  60  years,  of  1616 

18th  Street  NW.,  reports  that  about  8:30 
pjn..  July  25,  1962.  she  went  to  the  base- 
ment laundry  room  of  this  address  to  get 
a  blanket  out  of  the  dryer.  After  obtaining 
the  blanket  and  walking  to  the  elevator  to 
return  to  her  apartment  she  was  followed 
by  a  Negro  male  who  was  in  the  laundry 
room  at  the  time  she  entered.  As  she  looked 
up  to  check  the  floor  level  where  the  elevator 
was  located  she  was  grabbed  from  behind 
by  tills  same  subject.  The  complainant  told 
her  assailant  that  her  husband  was  expecting 
her  back  In  a  few  minutes.  He  let  her  go 
momentarily  but  grabbed  her  by  the  throat 
again,  dragged  her  backward  into  the  base- 
ment garage,  threatening  to  klU  her  with  a 
knife  he  held,  forced  her  down  on  the  con- 
crete floor  and  raped  her.  Complainant 
states  that  after  this  assault  she  got  to  her 
feet  and  was  forced  into  an  automobile  by 
her  assailant  who  then  cut  her  skirt  down 
the  side  with  the  knife  he  held,  cut  the 
straps  to  her  slip  and  brassiere  and  removed 
them,  then  forced  her  onto  the  floor  of  the 
garage  where  he  raped  her  a  second  time. 

Miss ,  white,  female.  54  years,  of  810 

2l8t  Street  KW.,  reports  that  about  10  p.m. 
August  4,  1962,  she  drove  her  automobile 
Into  the  basement  garage  of  her  apartment 
building  and  as  she  took  the  groceries  out 
of  the  automobile  she  noticed  a  Negro  male 
In  the  opposite  end  of  the  garage.  As  she 
reached  the  elevator  this  subject  had  ap- 
proached from  behind  and  as  she  entered 
the  elevator  he  did  also  and  stood  behind 
her.  After  the  elevator  started  this  subject 
grabbed  the  complainant  from  behind  and 
told  her  not  to  scream  or  he  would  klU  her. 
He  held  her  around  the  throat  with  one  arm 
and  held  a  knife  In  the  other  hand  in  front 
of  her.  As  she  was  being  choked  and  from 
the  force  of  her  assailant's  knee  in  her  back 
she  slipped  down  to  the  floor  of  the  elevator. 
As  her  assailant  began  to  cut  the  buttoxu 
from  the  front  of  her  dress  she  pleaded  with 
him  to  take  her  money  and  leave  her  alone. 
Her  assailant  continued  to  remove  her  cloth- 
ing, cutting  the  straps  on  her  girdle,  and 
raped  her  on  the  floor  of  the  elevator. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  poUce  procedures 
In  such  reports  such  as  general  lookouts, 
presenting  photographs  of  known  offenders 
to  the  complainants  and  searching  flies  and 
checking  modus  operandi  and  descriptions 
for  possible  suspects,  flngerprlnts  examina- 
tions of  the  area  developed  latent  flnger- 
prlnts at  510  Slst  Street  NW.,  and  1616  18th 
Street  NW.,  which  prints  matched  and  were 
therefore  made  by  the  same  individual.  The 
latent  flngerprlnts  appeared  to  have  been 
left  by  two  Angers  of  the  individual.  Ilien 
began  a  tedious  search  of  flngerjulnt  fllea 
which  resiUted  in  the  identlflcaUon  of  these 
latent  flngerprlnts  as  belonging  to  Harry 
Sylvester  Jones,  about  7  pjn.,  August  7, 
1962.  A  search  of  pertinent  flies  and  records 
developed  the  most  recent  addrass  on  file  for 
the  subject  as  1400A  CarroUburg  Place.  SW. 
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Afttf  taQOtty  dBtwrmtnwd  that  sobjcet  was 
not  at  boo*  and  xma»Sij  staTwl  out  until 
tha  eaily  lioiBS  at  tba  morning.  oOoHa  wm 
plMed  at  tlM  pNoolnt  to  await  hit  latom. 

rb»  mbjaet  arrlvvd  homa  about  1:40  t^m^ 
Aogort  il  1980.  a*  wlileli  time  be  waa  plaoad 
under  amak  and  a  knife  and  Jaeket  daaertbad 
a*  bavlng  been  worn  by  bim  In  one  of  tba 
caaca  waa  reoovarad  from  him  at  thla  time, 
llie  sabjeet  waa  taken  to  tba  pcdlca  crulaar 
to  be  tranaported  to  beadquartet*.  At  bla 
requaat  Hany  Jones.  8r^  was  pennitted  to 
talk  to  bto  son  daring  wblcb  period  be  orally 
admitted  tba  four  eaaea  enumexmted  In  tbla 
r^mrt.  Be  waa  tben  transported  to  head- 
quarters and  being  mindful  of  the  severe 
reetrletlaos  of  tbe  Mallory  doctrine,  the  affl- 
eer  In  ebarge  telephoned  tbe  designated  UJB. 
attorney  at  argo  ajn^  to  aet  In  motion  tbe 
pirooedura  for  Immediate  arraignment  of  the 
subject.  During  the  period  when  the  mar- 
shal's ofloe  was  arranging  to  open  court 
and  notify  ottaer  ooort  personnel  as  well  as 
tbe  judge,  ^pewritten  statements  of  the  sub- 
ject's confeaakm  ware  being  obtained. 

During  tbla  period  also  tbe  eomplalnanta 
were  awakened  and  although  naturally  re- 
luctant, arrangements  were  made  for  trans- 
porting them  to  headquarters  to  Tlew  tba 
subject  In  a  lineup  and  for  confronting  the 
defendant.  During  this  period  also  the  de- 
fendant was  put  through  the  ldentlflcatl<m 
bureau  for  fingerprinting  and  photographs. 
It  waa  found  that  aereral  of  the  oomplam- 
ants  were  vary  reluctant  to  respond  to  po- 
lice headquarters  at  this  hour  of  the  night 
for  the  neosasary  procedures  In  preparing 
the  caae  for  presentation  In  oourt.  The  de- 
fendant waa  arraigned  In  mimiclpal  court 
at  6  ajn.  and  tbe  judge  presiding  at  tbla 
hearing  ccmtlnued  the  hearing  until  10  ajn.. 
In  order  that  the  defendant  might  obtain 
counsel  which  was  not  avaUabla  to  him  at 
this  hour  of  tbe  night. 

The  criminal  files  of  this  department  re- 
flect a  record  on  the  subject  dating  back  to 
September  1068  when  he  was  committed  to 
the  National  Ttalnlng  School  for  Boys  on  a 
charge  of  bounebreaklng.  He  subsequently 
has  been  arrested  for  unauthorized  use  of 
auto,  grand  larceny,  peeping  Tom,  attempted 
housebreaking,  and  Indecent  assaiilt. 

On  Septmnber  23.  1956.  the  subject,  then 
17  years  old,  was  arrested  by  officers  of  the 
third  precinct  and  charged  with  three  cases 
of  indecent  assault.  About  10:46  ajn..  Sep- 
tember B.  1966.  a  S9-year-old  white  female 
complainant  reported  that  she  had  been 
grabbed  on  the  buttocks  by  a  Negro  male 
who  muttered  an  Incoherent  phrase  while 
she  was  walking  In  the  aooo  block  of  I  Street 
NW.  About  11  aun.,  on  the  same  date,  a 
ea-year-old  white  female  reported  that  while 
walking  In  the  800  block  of  Slst  Street  NW.. 
she  was  grabbed  on  the  buttocks  by  a  Negro 
male.  About  7  pan..  September  22.  1955,  a 
40-7ear-old  white  female  reported  tbat  whUe 
walking  in  the  2000  block  ta  F  Street  NW.. 
she  was  grabbed  on  the  buttocks  by  a  Negro 
male. 

The  defendant  Jones  was  arrested  when 
found  i)eeping  In  the  window  at  a  woman 
in  preinisea  1901  New  York  Avenue  NW.  He 
admitted  that  since  his  parole  from  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  he  had  grabbed  about 
six  women,  both  white  and  colored,  at  vari- 
ous locations  In  the  third  po'ednct.  He 
stated  tbat  he  had  an  urge  to  grab  women 
by  the  buttocks  and  that  after  committing 
sudi  an  assaidt  he  would  run  into  the  near- 
est alley  and  masturbate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  these  courts 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  turned 
loose  to  prey  on  the  Innocent  women  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
United  States  of  America. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
Mr.    DEVINE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extdbd 

my  remarks. i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectwn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  friim 
Ohio?  1 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Bffr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  |(re 
still  at  it.  apparently.  A  constituent  of 
mine  recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  syii- 
dlcated  column  that  appeared  in  my 
local  newspaper.  I  do  not  know  whettjer 
It  Is  going  to  replace  touch  football  or 
not.  but  this  Is  what  It  sa3rs: 

Taxpayers  who  fo\ind  it  difflcralt  to  get 
up  the  required  loot  for  the  Government  apd 
still  buy  baby's  shoes  will  be  thrilled  by  Rn 
itou  in  tbe  July  16  issue  of  a  Brazilian  news- 
paper called  Diarto  De  Notlcias.  which  an- 
nounces that  the  Flamengo  Soccer  Club 'of 
Bio  de  Janlero  is  about  to  receive  $280J)00 
from  tba  Alliance  for  Progress.  : 

The  gazette  notes  that  "in  a  country  where 
soccer  is  so  popular,  financial  help  for  cjne 
of  the  largest  clubs  must  be  received  v^th 
applause,"  and  adds  that  Ambassador  UJn- 
coln  Oordon  is  catering  to  the  Brazilian  itgo 
by  recommendtng  such  impressive 
aid  to  the  American  authoritlea. 


I  might  suggest  the  soccer  players  |ln 
this  country  and  Latin  America  pro^- 
bly  do  not  constitute  those  in  the  under- 
developed areas,  the  depressed  areas,  ttie 
people  that  need  help,  the  help  this  ■>- 
called  Alliance  for  Progress  is  suppoKd 
to  give.  I  think  the  Members  of  Ipe 
House  should  keep  this  in  mind  wli0n 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  is 
presented  in  the  next  few  weeks. 


WASHINGTON  POLICE  DEPARTMEJfT 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afik 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  HoQse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frccn 
New  York?  ■ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  oi>I- 
league,  the  gentleman  from  South  Catto- 
llna  [Mr.  Rivers]  ,  told  you  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  the  assailant  who  stabbed  Vfxy 
administrative  assistant  a  couple  iof 
weeks  ago  In  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  just  two  blocks  from  the  Capitpl. 
was  apprehended  during  the  night. 

My  particular  reason  for  calling  this  I  to 
your  attention  is  to  prove  to  you  the  great 
handicap  that  the  police  of  the  District 
Of  Columbia  are  working  under.  Thii  is 
a  fine  police  department.  They  are  [to 
be  commended  by  the  Congress  for  tne 
work  they  are  doing  without  having  the 
necessary  tools  to  do  it.  In  order  Jor 
them  to  do  this  job  they  had  to  get  the 
witnesses  out  of  bed  at  3:30  this  mottl- 
ing, because  they  were  imable  to  hold 
this  suspect,  evai  though  they  had 
dence.  They  were  not  able  to  hold 
for  hours  until  witnesses  could  get  upTat 
a  reasonable  hour.  At  3 :  30  I  was  ctdlled 
by  the  police.  I  wanted  to  see  first  ha»d. 
as  we  should,  just  how  this  Mallory  de- 
cision affects  police  work.  These  wit- 
nesses, not  only  Miss  Kosterlltzky.  but 
others,  at  3:30  this  morning  had  to  go 
down  to  police  headquarters  for  Identip- 
cation  purposes. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  should  amend 
these  laws  and  give  our  police  depart- 
ment the  proper  tools  to  work  with.    We 


should  not  circumvent  the  very  forces  of 
law  and  order  you  and  I  stand  for.  Our 
police  department  is  our  first  line  of  de-' 
fense  against  crime  on  the  home  front 
just  as  our  Military  Establishment  is  our 
first  line  of  defense  against  attack  from 
abroad.  This  has  hit  newq>aper8  all 
over  the  country.  I  call  3^ur  attention 
to  the  front  page  of  the  Mexican  news- 
papers. They  ccdled  attention  and  could 
not  understand  how  we  allow  these 
things  to  happen  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  we  should  have 
legislative  action  to  correct  this  problem. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  191 J 


Abemethy 

KUlott 

Mason 

Albert 

Flynt 

Merrow 

Andersen, 

Prasler 

Moulder 

Minn. 

Garland 

PoweU 

Avery 

Harris 

PurceU 

Baw,  NJI. 

Harsha 

Beece 

BUtch 

Hubert 

Rogers.  Tex. 

BoUlng 

Hoffman.  Mich 

.  Santangelo 

Boykln 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Saund 

BromweU 

Inonye 

Scranton 

Celler 

Jones,  Mo. 

Seely-Brown 

Chamberlain 

Karsten 

SheUey 

Chiperfleld 

Kllbum 

Shipley 

ColUer 

Kltchin 

Bbriver 

Colmer 

Landrum 

Smith,  Miss. 

Cunningham 

Leslnski 

Spence 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Loser 

Tkbsr 

Dent 

McMillan 

Thompson.  La 

DiaicB 

McSween 

Wlnstead 

DlngeU 

McVey 

Tates 

Dooley 

Martin,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  373 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorvun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE    LATE     HOMER    ALBERT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  with  deep  regret  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Homer  Albert,  the  brother 
of  our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert.  The  brother  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  died  suddenly  In  Arkansas  early 
this  morning.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  leave 
unexpectedly. 

I  am  siu-e  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  leadership  and  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  in  extending  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  Casl  Albkkt.  and 
to  Mrs.  Kathryn  Peacock,  his  sister,  and 
to  his  two  brothers  Earl  and  Noal  our 
deepest  sympathy  at  their  great  loss. 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  senti- 
ments he  has  expressed  are  shared  by 
all  of  us  on  this  side.  We  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  in- 
deed, that  this  tragedy  should  come  his 
way. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  sympathy  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma, the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  In 
the  tragic  loss  of  his  beloved  brother.  I 
know  that  I  speak  the  mind  and  heart 
of  all  Members  of  the  House  in  extend- 
ing to  him  and  all  the  members  of  his 
family  our  deepest  and  most  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  own  expression  of  heartfelt 
S3mipathy  to  those  which  have  already 
been  made  here  today  to  my  colleague 
and  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Carl  Albert,  in  the  passing  of 
his  brother,  Homer  Albert. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  through  the 
years  are  aware  of  the  close  bond  which 
existed  between  him  and  his  three  broth- 
ers and  his  sister.  Since  the  passing  of 
both  their  parents,  the  tie  which  has 
boimd  them  together  has  been  even 
closer.  Carl  is  extremely  proud  of  his 
brothers  and  sister  and  has  spoken  of 
them  with  affection  on  many  occasions. 
His  brother.  Homer,  served  in  World  War 
n  with  distinction,  displaying  the  same 
devotion  to  duty  and  principle  that  we 
have  come  to  know  and  appreciate  in 
Carl.  These  characteristics,  deeply  in- 
stilled in  the  Albert  family,  draw  them 
close  in  attitude  and  affection,  distin- 
guishing them  as  leaders  and  as  indi- 
viduals. 

Mrs.  Steed  joins  with  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Carl  and  to 
the  Albert  family. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Oklahoman,  as  well 
as  every  Member  of  this  body,  will  join 
today  in  extending  deep  ssmipathy  to  our 
majority  leader  in  the  loss  of  his  brother, 
Homer  Albert. 

Few  ties  in  life  are  closer  than  those 
which  bind  brother  to  brother. 

Few  losses  are  more  grievous  than  the 
untimely  death  of  a  beloved  younger 
brother 

This  is  the  blow  just  suffered  by  our 
colleague,  which  accounts  for  his  absence 
from  the  floor  and  for  his  sad  flight 
homeward  this  afternoon. 

Homer  G.  Albert,  whose  death  was  re- 
ported today  at  the  U.S.  Veterans  Hos- 
pital in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  the  second 
youngest  son  in  a  family  of  four  boys 
and  one  girl,  the  children  of  Ernest 
Homer  and  Leona  Ann  (Scott)   Albert. 

He  was  bom  at  Flowery  Mound,  Okla., 
on  May  13, 1917,  and  was  educated  in  the 
McAlester  public  schools  and  at  Okla- 
homa State  University. 

A  babe  during  World  War  I,  Homer 
was  a  young  man  still  in  his  early  twen- 
ties at  the  ouU>reak  of  World  War  n. 


Like  his  brother  Carl,  he  saw  duty  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  Homer  served  with 
bravery  and  distinction  with  the  358th 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  90th  Infantry 
Division. 

On  the  10th  of  June  1944 — D-day  plus 
4 — Homer  was  wounded  in  action  in 
Normandy,  after  participating  in  some  of 
the  heaviest  fighting  which  occurred 
during  the  invasion  of  Europe. 

For  this  he  received  the  Purple 
Heart — and  with  it  a  lifetime  total  dis- 
ability. 

Homer  Albert  wore  the  European- 
African-Middle  East  Campaign  Medal 
with  the  prized  Bronze  Arrowhead  for 
participation  in  the  invasion  battles  of 
June  6  to  June  9, 1944. 

He  was  also  entitled  to  the  Combat  In- 
fantryman's Badge  and  the  Bronze  Star, 
but  Army  records  indicate  he  never 
applied  for  these  lienors. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  still  incom- 
plete, but  have  been  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  Friday  in  McAlester.  Okla. 

On  that  date,  his  neighbors,  friends, 
and  family  will  honor  as  well  as  mourn 
another  son  of  Ernest  and  Leona  Albert 
who  has  given  most  of  his  life  to  the 
brave  and  unselfish  service  of  his 
country. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  rep>orted  the  followmg 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  750.  Rept. 
No.  2145).  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
12336)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bUl,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
c'.uslon  of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for 
amendment,  the  Conunlttee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  PURCHASES  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  751.  Rept. 
No.  2146),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved.  Tbat  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
1341)  to  require  pcMsenger-carrying  motor 
▼ehicles  pwchased  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  meet  certain  safety  stand- 
ards. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 


to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  »«<| 
controUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  undo-  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


AMENDING     TRADING     WITH     THE 
ENEMY   ACT 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  752.  Rept 
No.  2147),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  9045)  to  amend  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  ot  the  biU 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  riee 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  auch 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconunit. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  AUTHORIZINO 
NATIONAL  MEDALS  OF  SCIENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  on  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (HJl.  4055)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  25.  1959,  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  monetary 
award  to  recipients  of  the  National 
Medal  of  Science. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  bill  which  was 
debated  on  Monday  of  this  week,  and 
which  would,  in  addition  to  giving  a 
medal  to  certain  selected  individuals, 
give  them  $10,000  m<»ietary  awards,  and 
thereby  create  a  very  bad  precedent? 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  bill  that 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  the  Chair  un- 
derstands unanimously.  It  was  debated 
on  Monday  last.  Objecticm  was  made  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
was  not  present.  Under  tbe  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  previously  entered  in- 
to, further  consideration  of  the  Mil  was 
postponed  until  today. 

Mr.  FULTON.  ISr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Is  not  this  the  bill  that 
would  pay  up  to  a  $10,000  Umlt  to  the 
recipients  of  the  Science  Medal? 
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Hie  SFCAKER.  Tlxe  Chair  is  a  little 
Ubenl  In  aUowliv  parliamentary  In- 
qulzlea  which  are  really  ddliate.  but 
the  Chair  does  not  want  to  extoid  that 
any  further. 

Tlie  Qoeetiosi  is  Will  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HH. 
406»? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Oboss)  there 
were — ayes  100.  noes  50. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Hie  Doorkeeper  wlU  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  win  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  193,  nays  177,  not  voting  65, 

as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  1021 
TEAS— 193 


AddaMw 

Al«saxMl«r 

AUord 

Anfuao 

ABhley 


Batlay 

Bairen 

BaM,Tenn. 

Backworth. 

Bogga 

Bc^Bd 

BnulemM 

BnwUns 

BiewBter 

BrookB,  Tez. 

Buckley 

'Batkm,Ky. 

Burke,  IBmb. 

Byma.  Pik. 

OahUl 

Cannon 

Carey 

Caaey 

Chamtierlaln 

Cbelf 

Chenovetb 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Connan 

Daddatto 


Davis. 

James  C. 
DaTla.  John  W, 
Daweon 
Delaney 
Denton 
Donohue 
Doyle 
Dttlekl 
Dwyer 
BSmondwin 
BUott 
Sveren 
PaUon 
ParlMMa 


FUuMcaa 
Flood 


Fultoa 
OaUachir 

Oathtaai 

Otalino 

aubert 

Oonaales 

Oranaban 


At>biU 

Adair 

Alser 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrenv 

Arends 


Orant 

Oray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Hays 

Hesley 

Heehler 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

KastenmrtfT 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

BSuczynskl 

Kowalakl 

Lane 

Lankford 

Latta 

Ubonati 

McDonough 

McDoweU 

McVaU 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Msgnuson 

Mahon 

lianhall 

Mathlas 

MlUer,  Clem 

milar. 

OeorgeP. 
MUla 
Moeller 
Monagan 
llontoy% 
MoortMadUPa. 
MorgMi 

MORto 

iCona 
lioas 

iculttr 

Murphy 

Maleher 

NedBi 

mz 

Nortoiad 

NovreU 

0>Brton.nL 

O'Brien.  R.T. 

O'Hara.m. 

O'Baca.iach. 

NATS— 177 

Ashtarook 

Ashmoie 

AuehinoloaB 

Ayzes 

Baker 

Baldwin 


Olsen 

CNelll 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Phllhln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Plmle 

Poage 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Randall 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney 

RoosSTelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

Ryan.  N.T. 

St.  Oermain 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Sikea 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iflss. 

Stafford 


Stratton 

StubUefleld 

Tea8U«,Tes. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  l%s. 

ThornbeRy 

ToU 

Trlmbl« 

Tupper 

UddUloRtoX. 

UUmaa 

VanUc 

VaaBaadt 


Wallhai 
Weavw 
Wels 
Wsstland 


WllUa 
wn^t 
Sabtoekt 
Kelenko 


Baring 

Barry 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 


Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

BroyhiU 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Church 

Clancy 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dumo 

EUsworth 

Evlns 

Fenton 

Plndley 

Pino 

FlBher 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Oaury 

Oavin 

Olenn 

Goodell 

Doodling 

OrUBn 

Orlfflths 

GroBS 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Qa. 

Haley 

HaU 


Halleek 

Hardy 

Harrls(»i.  Va. 

BtUTlson,  Wyo. 

Harvey.  Znd. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

HemphlU 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  HI. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keama 

Keith 

Kllgore 

King.  N.T. 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Lennon 

Undaay 

Uiwcamb 

McCulloch 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MlUer,  N.T. 

MlUiken 

Moore 

Moorehesd, 

Ohio 
Mosber 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Nygaard 
O'Konskl 

NOT  VOTING — 65 


Mr. 


Pfost 

Pillion 

Poff 

Qule 

Rains 

Ray 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Arl| , 

Rivers.  B.C.  I 

RoberU.  Te^. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Ryim.  Mich. 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Scbwelker 

Scbwengei 

Scott 

Selden 

Short 

SIIMlI 

Slier 

Smith.  Call! 

Smith,  lowi 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stephens 

SuUivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUtf . 

Thomson,  Mfls. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Walter 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

WUson,  Callir. 

Wilson,  Indn 

Tounger 


Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana    anxl 
Spence  for,  with  Mr.  Soberer  against. 

Mr.  Dingell  and  Mr.  Ftasler  for.  with  Mr. 
JdcVey  against. 

Mr.  Tates  and  Mr.  Karsten  for.  with  Mr. 
Harsha  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Winstead  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Chiperfleld. 

Mrs.  BUtch  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Curtis  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Kltchin  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  and  Mr.  OAVIN 
Changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Andenen. 

Minn. 
Avery 
Bass,  NJH. 
Blatnlk 
BUtch 
B<dling 
Boykln 
BromweU 
Celler 
Chiperfleld 
CtiOMu 
Colmer 
Cunningham 
Curtis.  Mass. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dent 
DIggs 
Dlngen 
Doc^sy 


Flynt 

Fogarty 

Frazier 

Garland 

Harsha 

Hubert 

Hoffnuin,  Mich. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kilbum 

Klrwan 

Kltchin 

Landrum 

Leslnskl 

Loser 

McSween 

McVey 

Madden 

Manin.Mass. 


Merrow 

Morrison 
Moulder 
Powell 

Purcell 

Rogers,  Te4 

Santangcla 

Saund 

Scberer 

Scranton 

Seely-Browt 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Spence 

Steed 

Taber  , 

Thompson,  La. 

Winstead 

Tates 

Toung 


AMENDMENT  OP  POREION  SERVICE 
BUILDINaS  ACT.  1926 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11880)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926, 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  folloi^lng 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Martin  of  MastachuaetU  and  Mr.  H6- 
bert  tor,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  MlcMcan 
sialntt.  ^ 

Mr.  aeranton  and  Mr.  Pogarty  for,  With 
Mr*.  Rseoe  acalnat. 

Mr.  Klrwan  and  Mr.  CeUer  for.  wltbi  Mr. 
Seely-Brown  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  and  Mr.  Morrison  for,  jwlth 
Mr.  Taber  against. 

Mr.  T.wslnskt  and  Mr.  Madden  for.  jwlth 
Mr.  Mason  against.  | 

Mr.  Inouye  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee, 
for,  with  Mr.  Kllburn  against. 

Mr.  Dent  and  Mr.  Dlggs  for.  with  Mr.iBass 
of  New  Hampshire  against. 

Mr.  PoweU  and  Mr.  Santangeto  for.  With 
Mr.  Merrow  against. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member 
who  desires  to  extend  his  remarlcs  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hallkck]  relative  to 
the  passing  of  the  brother  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  may  have 
such  permission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPENSATION  POR  AMERICAN 
NATIONALS  FOR  CERTAIN  WORLD 
WAR  n  LOSSES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  746  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  m  fol- 
lows: 

Jl«4oived.  That  upon  th*  adoption  o(  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  more  that 
the  House  rasolvt  Itself  into  the  Ooouoftittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
(H.R.  7383)  to  amend  the  War  Clalme  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  eompeniatlon 
for  certain  World  War  II  losses,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  blU  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  oon* 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  \inder  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  Shall  be  In  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
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the  subsUtute  ■menttnant  rsoosDBksnded  bf 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foretcn 
Commsrce  now  In  tbe  bin  and  such  suhetl- 
tute  for  tbe  purpose  of  amendment  sludl 
be  oonaldered  under  tbe  flv»-mlnute  rvle  ee 
an  original  bUl.  At  the  eonelnskm  of  swrti 
consideration  tbe  Oommlttae  shaU  rtes  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  wltb  each 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  #"4 
any  member  may  demand  a  sq>arate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  of  tbe  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  blU 
or  committee  substitute.  Tbe  prcrlous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  ooe  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SMrrH]  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  746 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJR. 
7283,  a  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide 
compensation  for  certahi  World  War  n 
losses.  The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate, 
waiving  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
and  committee  amendment,  making  it  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  the  original  biU,  with  a  separate 
vote  on  any  amendment  to  the  bill  or  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H  JL  7283  is  to  provide, 
more  than  16  years  after  the  close  of 
World  War  II.  for  determination  of  the 
amount  and  validity,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  of  American  nationals 
who  suffered  injury  or  death  under  cir- 
cumstances specified  in  the  legislation, 
or  who  suffered  property  lOHes  as  a  re- 
sult of  military  operatloos  during  Worid 
War  n  in  certain  European  countries 
and  in  areas  attacked  liy  Japan. 

Payments  will  be  made  to  claimants 
imder  the  bill  out  of  the  War  Claims 
Fund,  which  consists  of  proeeeds  reeult- 
ing  from  the  sale  of  vested  property,  and 
not  out  of  appropriations.  The  t>a]ance 
presently  available  for  transfer  to  the 
war  claims  fund  is  approximately  $100 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  746. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  OaUfoml*  [lir.  Sncl.  Bouae 
Resolution  746  will  make  in  order  the 
oonslderaUon  of  HJi.  1189  on  a  a-hour 
open  rule  with  the  exoepllon  that  potnta 
of  order  are  waived  beeauM  a  sum  of 
money  wlU  ba  tranaf trred  from  one  fund 
to  another.  Without  r^tatlat  tht  re- 
marks of  tha  ivnUeman  from  CaUf omla 
[Mr.  Smc]  I  acree  oompleidy  with  hla 
sUtements  as  to  the  puzpoae  of  the  bUl 
and  what  it  wlU  do,  Itay  I  simply  en- 
large and  state  there  are  four  dasal- 
flcatlons  for  which  these  damages  may 
be  paid. 

One  is  damace  to  or  destruction  of 
prcv)erty  located  in  certain  Eun^ieaa 
coimtrlee.    The  four  classifications  are: 

First.    Damage  to  or  destnietlan  of 

property   located  la  certain  Emw^ean 

countries  and  in  areas  attacked  by  the 

Japanese  resulting  from  rui^ltary  opcr-> 
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atteos  or  special  measures  against  prof>- 
erty— 'Cteima  for  iMsea  arising  in  the 
nuiipplnea  are  allowable  where  the 
rtatmant  received  no  compensation  by 
prior  ledslatton. 

Second.  In  relatian  to  damage  to,  or 
loss  or  destructioQ  of,  ships  or  ship  car- 
goes as  a  result  of  mlUtary  action. 

Third.  Net  ibsses  under  war-risk  in- 
surance or  reinsurance  policies  or  con- 
tracts covering  ships,  and 

Fourth.  Death  or  disability  and  prop- 
erty losses  suffered  by  civilian  passengers 
on  vessels  attacked  on  the  high  seas  be- 
fore December  11. 1941. 

These  people  have  to  be  UjS.  citizens 
at  the  time  of  the  damage  or  loss.  They 
are  altowed  18  months  within  which  to 

file    cladm.    and    it    must    be    processed 
within  4  years  subsequent  thereto. 

A  couple  of  provisions  of  the  btQ  leave 
some  Questions  in  my  mind.  One  Is  sec- 
tion 203  which  provides  that  the  assignee 
or  the  person  to  whom  one  of  these 
claims  is  transferred— one  or  more  for 
that  matter— can  file  claim.  I  caimot 
help  but  think  that  some  attorneys,  and 
I  am  an  attorney  and  I  am  not  objecting 
to  attorneys  making  fees,  but  I  can  see 
that  they  might  buy  up  a  lot  of  these 
claims  for  a  small  amoimt  on  the  dollar 
and  make  themselves  a  eonsfderable 
amount  of  money;  or  in  representing 
these  claimants,  they  can  receive  up  to 
10  percent  for  their  representation.  I  do 
feel  it  is  high  time  we  started  takii« 
care  of  our  own  cltlaens  after  16  years 
that  we  have  been  taking  care  ci  evoy- 
body  else  to  the  world  on  their  claims  so 
it  Is  nice  to  start  once  and  for  all  to  help 
to  take  care  of  our  own  people. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  thing  dear 
for  the  record  here  for  the  purpose  of 
history  or  intent  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Itiat  is,  we  had  the  Philippine 
bin  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  some- 
body used  the  argument  at  that  time  as 
to  whether  or  not  when  the  original 
legislatian  was  passed,  vre  actually  legally 
or  morally  bound  ourselves  to  go  ahead 
and  pay  up  to  TS  percent.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  these  claims  will  be  paid 
out  of  this  war  claims  fund.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  no  intent 
here  today  of  anybody  in  support  of  this 
meaanre.  If  claims  running  into  many, 
many  millions  or  maybe  even  bimons  of 
dollars  which  will  be  a  vast  amount  more 
Chan  the  8180  milUon — that  there  is  no 
intent  that  we  wlU  oome  back  here  8  or 
10  years  from  now  after  the  claims  are 
prooeased  and  be  aAed  to  pais  legisla- 
tion awroprlatinff  mlllioni  and  miUloni 
of  doUara  out  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
thought  that  we  are  here  today  morally 
or  letally  or  ta  some  other  way  blndlnt 
ouraelvet  to  pay  each  and  every  elatm 
that  win  be  filed  on  the  basts  of  theae 
categories  of  tosses,  m  other  words  only 
money  in  the  war  claims  fund  Is  to  be 
applied  and  used  toward  paying  all 
daima. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule.  X 
win  say  to  ttie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
f om!a,  but  I  do  have  some  requats  for 
time  on  my  side. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yidd? 

.  lir.  SMTIB  of  Calif onda.    I  yldd  to 
the  gentleman.    , 


Mr.  BOW.  Do  I  ODderstaxid  that 
pointa  of  order  have  been  wahred  on  thia 
bill  because  of  the  transfier  of  funds 
from  one  acooupt  to  anotherf 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif  amia.  That  is  my 
understanding  as  to  why  we  waive  pointe 
of  (Bder;  and  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentteoBan 
that  a  similar  bill  was  passed  in  the  86th 
Congress.  At  that  time  the  rule  waived 
points  of  order.  The  Bulea  Committee 
adopted  tbe  same  tsrpe  of  nde  today. 

Mr.  BOW.  U  the  gratiemaa  will  yield 
for  a  further  question,  in  the  matter  of 
administrative  costs  the  bill  says  these 
funds  are  to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury. 
I  read  this  language: 

Sbc  aiT.  TlterB  are  hereby  autboriaed  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwlss  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  inistSii  tbe 
Commission  and  the  TVeasory  Department 
to  pay  their  admlnlstraUye  expenses  In  car- 
rylnf  out  tttelr  respective  funetions  undar 
thto  UUe. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Indicates  it  wiU 
come  out  of  the  Treasury  rather  than 
being  paid  out  of  the  fund  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  My  under- 
standing is  that  it  is  going  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund.  Is  that  not  rfffht,  I 
ask  my  colleague  from  California  IMr. 
Srsxlf 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman'wm  yield, 
it  is  my  understandtaig  that  adMlnistra- 
tive  costs  at  the  fund  would  oome  from 
tbe  fund  Itself  and  would  not  be 
priated  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  seenM  to  me  that  while 
we  have  appropriated  in  the  past  aone 
8500.000  for  the  eoat  of  sdmlnistnilui 
these  funds  it  has  oome  from  the  fiOMte 
themselves  and  not  from  the 
We  are  making  a  mistake  here 
authorise  this  appropriation  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  administration  of  the 
funds. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  Just  been  Informed 
by  counsd  for  the  committee  that  ad- 
ministrative eosts  will  be  paid  out  of  As- 
sets of  the  fimds  and  not  from  appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr.  BOW.  Section  817  under  the 
heading  "Administrative  Bspensea^"  says 
this  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.siSK.  Iftheesntkmaawmjidd 
further.  I  wiU  say  that  tbe  rmtliwin'i 
question  had  much  better  ba  dlraetad  ta 
the  GoouDittee  on  Interstate  and  Var- 
elgn  rnmmnrne  It  was  My  anderatand- 
Ing  at  the  time  thto  waa  diaouMed  ba- 
f  or*  the  Oommlttae  on  Rulea  that  aU 
HK^mtm  would  bt  takan  fron  tha  fund 
from  moneys  whleh  are  betnt  traai- 
tsrred.  and  would  not  ba  asvNprlatad 
funds  of  the  Congtaw  or  out  of  tha 
^raasuzy. 

Mr.  BOW.    X  thank  tha  ganOwMn. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Ut,  fipeakar,  wlU  tha 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.SMnHofCaUtomla.    lytokL 

Mr.  HARRia  I  think  pertiapa  H 
might  be  wen  at  thto  point  to  atoar  thto 
up  if  we  ean.  Z  oaU  the  fantknanls  at- 
t«:itlon  to  aeotkm  5  on  pafa  U.  Tha 
gentleman  has  refened  to  aectlan  21T 
on  page  32. 

In  section  5  it  to  provided: 
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ObomilHktt  aad  by  UiA  TTMSury  DapartoMiit 
IB  tilt  MtmlnlstrsOoa  ot  title  ZZ  o(  th*  IMr 
OlAtBM  Aet  a(  IMS. 

In  ocder  for  It  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
expenaw  it  mart  go  through  the  appro- 
prlatloiis  proccfls. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct.  U  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  will  yield.  I 
think  that  Is  what  we  have  done  In  the 
part  with  this  fund.  This  has  gone  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
and  they  have  apprcvriated  adi^nlnlstra- 
ttve  costs  from  the  funds. 

The  point  I  am  now  raising  Is  that  we 
have  language  imder  which  administra- 
tive eiqDenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  rather  than  out  of  the  fund. 
I  will  go  into  that  more  In  detail  when 
the  bill  Is  before  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 
and  yitid  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fnm  Rorlda  [Mr.  Cramcr]  . 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  q;>eak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Fk»lda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FOS  BtACmMNT  OF  R.B.  3248  CXABIFTING 
MAIXOBT   DSCUnON    SBOWIT    BT    KBCSNT 
CASB  XM  DXSniCT  OF  OOLVSCBXA 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
In  the  day  reference  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bbckkr] 
and  by  the  gmtlonan  fnun  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivbrs]  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  rs^jlst  and  the  attempted 
mturdorer  of  the  administrative  assistant 
to  the  gentleman  fnxn  New  York  [Mr. 
Bnacnt]  has  been  apprehended  and  has 
confessed.  Because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Mallory  decision  and  other  sub- 
sequent decisions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ruling  that  the  voluntary  con- 
fession of  a  rapist  becomes  involuntary 
and  Inadmissible  In  evidence  solely  be- 
cause of  a  delay  in  time  between  arrest 
and  arraigiunent,  which,  incidentally, 
are  affecting  the  law-enforconent  proc- 
esses thrcmghout  the  country,  orderly 
law-enforconent  processes  are  sub- 
verted. Witnesses  of  necessity  because 
of  the  lilallory  decision  had  to  be  gotten 
out  of  bed  at  3:30  or  4  o'clock  in  the 
mcnning  in  order  to  provide  substantiat- 
ing evidence  and  to  confront  the  suspect, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  the  attempt  to 
elicit  a  confession  by  the  attacker  and 
the  rm>lst  as  a  result  did  confess. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  attention 
oi  the  Members  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  the  reason  why  it  was  necessary 
to  get  these  witnesses  out  of  bed  at  3:30 
or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  why 
it  was  necessary  to  confront  the  suspect 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  in  order  to 
get  a  confession  which  was  voluntary 
from  the  attacker  and  the  rapist  was 
because  of  the  Mallory  rule  or  Supreme 
Court  decision  made  back  In  1957  which 
permitted  a  c<mf  essed  rapist  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  go  scott  free  because 
his  confession  was  ruled  inadmissible  on 
the  basis  that  he  was  held  8  hours  be- 
tween his  arrest  and  his  arraignment, 
and  prior  to  his  confession,  even  though 
the  confession  he  made  was  totally  vol- 
untary and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  coercion  during  the  pe- 


riod of  time  In  which  the  admitted  tWp- 
ist  was  held  by  the  police  departnKnt. 

This  declslcm  has  caused  not  only  |the 
District  d  Columbia  law-enforoeulent 
officials  and  the  police  force  but  the  law- 
enforcement  (^cials  throughout  the 
United  States  a  great  deal  of  obviotisly 
grave  concern  and  procedural  uncer- 
tainty. 

In  1958  I  happened  to  have  been  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  a  Spe- 
cial subcommittee  on  Supreme  Court  De- 
cisions of  the  Judiciary  looking  into  that 
and  other  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
1957  and  1958  and  after  lengthy  consid- 
eration of  this  decision  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  Mallory  decision  was  voted  out  by 
the  subcommittee,  passed  by  the  House, 
but  died  in  the  languishing  hours  of  the 
session  as  a  result  of  opposition  in  the 
other  body.  I  felt  it  was  a  good  bill. 
I  felt  that  the  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  clarify  this  decision  so  ihat 
law-enforcement  oflBcials  throughout!  the 
Nation  will  know  what  their  responsi- 
bilities are  and  would  be  able  to  ^icit 
noncoercive  confessions  from  per$ons 
believed  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  witljtout 
being  hampered  unduly  as  in  this  recent 
Washington.  D.C.,  rape  and  attempted 
murder  case. 

The  so-called  duckprn  killer  in  the 
past,  under  the  Mallory  ruling,  hadj  his 
conviction  set  aside.  His  confession  was 
ruled  Inadmissible  on  the  same  basis. 
This  man  had  brutally  beat  a  woman  to 
death  with  a  duckpin.  Mallory  himself 
was  later  accused  of  and  found  gibilty 
of  an  equally  serious  crime.  He  turned 
right  around  and  committed  anojther 
crime.  No  wonder  these  problems  are 
increasing  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Imnbla. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
House  voted  a  bill  out,  the  Senate  killed 
it.  In  the  86th  Congress  the  House  Tbted 
a  bill  nearly  unanimously,  but  the  other 
body  killed  it. 

During  this  session,  apparently!  be- 
cause of  the  unwillingness  of  the  dther 
body  to  act  In  the  previous  two  sessions, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  olj  the 
House  has  not  acted.  But  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  which  I  serve 
has  reported  a  bill  out  and  it  now  lan- 
guishes before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  bUl  is  HJl.  3248,  which  I  had)  the 
privilege  of  offering. 

It  is  my  hope,  in  view  of  the  cirqiun- 
stances  that  have  now  developed^,  the 
factual  circumstances  in  this  partiqular 
case  will  show  the  obvious  necessity  for 
Congress  taking  action  on  my  bill  H.R 
3248. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  the  bill  jpro- 
vide?  The  bill  simply  provides  that  a 
confession  elicited  between  an  arresfiand 
an  arraignment  shall  not  be  determined 
involuntary  solely  because  of  the  pje- 
riod  in  which  the  party  involved  is  held 
prior  to  his  arraignment.  It  permits  the 
court  to  determine  whether  that  period 
is  unreasonable  and  whether  that  period 
in  itself  could  be  coercive.  Therefore , 
there  should  not  be  any  question  about 
the  denial  of  anyone's  rights,  und^  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  or 
otherwise,  involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hope  tha^  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  will  again  jcon- 
slder  this  bill,  that  the  House  will  con- 


sider It  favorably  as  It  did  twice  before, 
and  that  the  other  body,  having  again 
additional  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
something  being  done  In  this  field  will 
do  likewise,  so  that  if  a  ];>erson  believed 
to  be  guilty  of  such  a  heinous  crime  and 
confesses  to  it  will  not  be  permitted  to 
go  scot  free  solely  because  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  short  period  of  time  often 
reasonable  and  Justified  between  his  ar- 
rest and  arraignment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  further  Il- 
lustrates the  need  for  further  congres- 
sional investigation  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL  FOR  1963 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU,  H.R.  11151.  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  for 
1963,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  consider  the  same. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  title  of  the  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"COMPENSATION  OF  THK  TICS  PKS8IOENT  AND 
BENATOBS,  MSLXACB  OF  THB  PBBSZDKMT  OF 
THE  SXNATK  AND  BKNATOB8,  AND  BXPKNSB 
ALLOWANCKS  OF  THB  TICB  PKBSIDBNT  AND 
LEADBBS    OF     THB    SENATB" 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"COMPENSATION    OF    THB    TICB    PBESIDENT    AND 
BKNATOKS 

"For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  $2,- 
471,140." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"MILEAGE    OF    PBESIDENT    OF    THB    SENATE     AND 
OF  SENATOBS 

"For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senators,  $58,370." 
Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"EXPENSE     ALLOWANCES      OF     THB     TICB     PBESI- 
DENT.   AND    MAJORITT    AND    MINOBITT    LEADOM 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $10,000;  liajorlty  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000:  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
$2,000;   In  all.  $14,000." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"SALABIZS,     OFFICERS     AND     BMFLOTBES 

"For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorised, 
which  shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation 
without  regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as 
follows : ". 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"OFFICE     OF     THE     TICE     PBESIDENT 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by 
him  In  basic  multiples  of  $6  per  month, 
$127,645." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"CHAPLAHC 

"Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  $8,810." 
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Page  1,  after  Una  6,  Insert: 
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Pag*  I,  after  Una  «.  inMrt: 


'SBT 


*V>r*xcm 

*7^  offlos  of  Vb»  Oacretary,  $790,460: 
Provided,  That  effeettre  July  1,  1962,  the 
Secretary  may  appoint  and  fix  the  oompen- 
satlon  of  a  second  assistant  p«rn^n^fiii^ri^r| 
at  not  to  exceed  $6,700  basic  per  annum." 

Page  1.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"OOUKITTBS     EKPLOTBBB 

"For  professlnnsl  and  clerical  -■-'■♦iTvrt 
to  standing  committees,  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  $2,551,300.'* 

Page  I.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"CONFBBXirCB    OOMMXTTBBS 

Page  1,  after  line  6.  insert: 

"For  clerical  Bwitttnce  to  the  Conference 
of  the  ICajorlty,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$77,325." 

Page  1.  after  Une  6.  insert: 

"Tor  clerical  eastataaoe  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Mlnortty,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$77,326." 

Page  1.  after  Une  6.  insert: 

"ASKDnSIBATITX  AND   CtXBXCAI.  ACSISTANCB 
TO     SKMATOBS 

"For  admlnlstratlTe  and  clerical  assistants 
and  messenger  serrlce  for  Senators, 
$12,678,275.- 

Page  1.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"OFFICE     OF 


CBAMT     AT 


AKD     tXX>B- 


"For  Office  Of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper. $aji32.780:  Provided,  That  effeettTe 
July  1.  1962.  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  may  em- 
ploy a  chief  mesaenger  at  $2,460  basic  per 
annxmi.  and  a  truck  drtrer  at  $2,700  basic 
per  annum." 

Page  1,  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"OFFICBa    OF    THB    ffTBTTSBTn    FOB    TRB    MA- 
JOBZTT     AND    TBB    MXNOaZTT 

"For  tlie  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority. 
$126350." 

Page  1.  after  Une  6.  insert: 

"omCKS     OF     THB      MAJOBTTT      AND    MINOBITT 


"For  four  clerical  assistants,  two  for  the 
Majority  Whip  and  two  for  the  Mlttorlty 
Whip,  at  rates  of  eompenaatton  to  be  fixed 
In  iMstc  multlptas  at  $60  per  »tir.iw».  by  the 
respecUre  Whlps»  $14,170  each;  la  alL 
S28,340." 

Page  1,  after  Une  6.  Insert: 

"Tor  ofllce  of  the  rwiclal  Reportera  o€  De- 
bates. $21 4  JOG." 
Page  1.  after  Une  6,  Inaart: 

"orrxcs    or   trs    lbbislatits    oouimL    or 

THB    SBHAm 

"For  salariea  and  e^enssa  of  tbe  OOee  of 
the  LecisUUT*  Counsel  of  tlM  Senate. 
$232,240." 

Page  1,  after  Una  «.  Insert: 

"contingent  ezpbksbs  of 

Page  1.  after  Une  6.  Insert: 


AT«" 


"For  salaries  and  expenaea,  leglsUUTe  re- 
organization. $126J)40.'' 
Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"SENATB    FOUCT    OOMMHiaxa 

"For  salariea  axul  expenaea  of  tbe  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee.  $163,076  for  each  such  commit- 
tee;  In  all.  $327,950." 

Page  1,  after  Une  6.  Uisert: 

"joint    BCXMiOmC    OOKKXTTZB 

"For  salariea  and  expenaea  of  tba  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  $250,000.'' 
Page  1.  after  Une  6.  Inaert: 

"JOINT    COMKXmB   OW    ATOMIC   BOMBT 

"For  aalartaa  and  expenaea  at  tba  Jatai$ 
Committee  on  Atomic  KxMrgy.  •aM.OlO.'' 


jonrr  oommztxxb  ok  FBmmro 
"Tor  aalarles  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  $114,125;  for  ex- 
penses of  complllag.  preparing,  and  Indextiiff 
the  Congressional  Dlractory,  $1,600:  tn  all. 
$115,725." 
Page  1.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"ATTTOMOBZLBS    AMD    MAINTENANCE 

"For  purchase,  exchange.  drlTlng.  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  four  automobiles, 
one  for  the  Vice  President,  one  for  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority 
leader,  and  one  for  the  Minority  Leader, 
$36,000." 

Page  1.  after  Une  6,  Insert: 

"FtTBNmrBB 

"For  serrlee  and  materials  In  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture,  $31,190,  and  an  additional  amoimt 
for  furniture,  fiscal  year  1962.  $8340:  Pro- 
vided. Thmt  the  finniture  purchaaed  Is  not 
BTallaUe  from  other  agencies  of  tbe  Oot- 
emment." 

Page  1.  after  Une  6.  Insert: 

"iNQinBIBS     AMD     IM  VlSTlUATXOirS 

"For  expenses  of  Inqiilries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  tbe  Senate  or  oooducted 
pursuant  to  section  134 (a)  of  Public  Law 
601.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including 
$380,000  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  be  available  also  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  In  Senate  Resolution  Numbered 
193.  agreed  to  October  14,  1943,  $8,797310." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"FOLDING    DOCUMENTS 

"For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate 
of  not  exceeding  $liK)  per  hour  per  person, 
$34395." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"MAIL   TBANSPOBTATlOir 

"For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  m^MT 
and  for  official  use  of  the  oOces  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $16,660." 

Page  1.  after  line  6,  litsert: 

"MBCnXAMBOUS  nSMS 

"For  miscellaneous  items,  exclusive  of  la- 
bor. $2300.666.  including  $86,000  for  payment 
to  tbe  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  acoordance 
with  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82.  approved 
July  6,  1961." 

Flige  1,  after  Une  6,  Insert: 

"POSTACX  8TA3CFS 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$140;  and  for  alrmaU  and  special -deU very 
Btampe  for  office  of  the  SecretaiT,  $160;  office 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  $126;  Senators  and 
the  Prestdent  of  tbe  Senate,  as  autboriaed 
by  law.  $66,560;  In  all.  $66375." 

Page  1.  after  Une  6.  Insert: 

"sTAnoMBBT  BXTOLTXifa  wvm 

"For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  $181,800;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  committees  and  officers  of  tbe 
Senate.  $13300;  in  aU.  $195,000,  to  remain 
available  xmtU  expended." 

Page  1,  after  Une  6,  Insert: 

"COMMTTKICATIONS 

*7or  an  amount  for  communications  which 
may  be  expended  interchangeably  for  pay- 
ment, in  accordance  with  aiK^  Umitatlona 
and  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Ocmmlttae  en  Bulcs  and  Adminlstratioii.  of 
diargea  on  official  telegrams  and  loDg-<U»- 
tance  telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  Senators  or  the  President  of  tbe  Senate, 
such  telephone  calls  to  be  in  addition  to 
those  authorised  by  the  provisioos  of  the 
Legislative  Branob  Apprc^rlatlOB  Act.  1047 
(60  Stet.  S82;  2  UJB.C.  Me,  46d.  46e),  as 
amandert,  and  the  First  Defleianey  Approprl- 
•aaa  Act.  1040  (68  Stat.  77;  2  UJBX3.  464-1). 
tlSASO." 
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_     6.  Una  S.  after  "$lM>jD00" 

",  oi  which  toOx  amonnt  aa  may  be  i , 

may  be  tranaf  erred  to  the  apiiroprlaUon  im- 
der such  heading  for  the  fiscal  year  1062." 
Page  12.  aftar  line  12.  Ineert: 

"joprr  ooMMtrm  ow  bbochow  or  Hogr. 

"For  an  amount  to  enable  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nooeaaenttal  VMetal 
£q>endlturea  to  carry  out  tbe  duttea  Impoeed 
upon  it  by  aaction  601  of  tbe  Bevenoe  Act 
of  1941  (55  Stat.  726).  to  remam  avaHabla 
during  the  existence  of  tbe  committee. 
$26,790.  to  t>e  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate." 

Page  15,  after  line  IS,  insert: 

"BESTOBATION  of  OLB  SBTATB  '■^''Tr  AND 
OLD  SrrFKBMX  OOUBT  CBAMBBB  Df  TBB 
CAPROX. 

"TO  enable  tbe  Ardiltect  of  tbe  Capitol  to 
prepare  working  drawings,  spedllcatioas,  and 
estimates  of  cost  for  restoratioa  of  tbe  Old 
S^iate  Chamber  on  tbe  prtndpal  floor  of  tbe 
Capitol  and  tbe  Supreme  Court  Cliambar 
on  tlie  ground  floor  of  the  C^pttOl  substan- 
tially to  the  condlti<Hi  in  whi^  these  Cliam- 
bers  existed  and  were  fumialied  wlMn  last 
occi^led  in  1860  and  1860.  reapeetlvely.  by 
the  United  States  Senate  and  tbe  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  $87300." 

Page  15,  after  Une  23,  insert: 

"SXMATB   OFFSCB  BUILOXiraa 

"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  items  and 
suppliee,  including  furniture,  fumlahlnga. 
and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  ma$aKlal 
Incident  thereof,  and  repairs  tbareof ;  for  pvr- 
chnse  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  and  for 
personal  and  other  services:  indnding  si^t 
female  attendants  in  charge  of  ladles'  retiring 
roccos  at  $1300  each;  for  tbe  care  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlnga,  indudiag 
the  subway  and  subway  transportatiaa  aya- 
tems  connecting  tbe  Senate  OOoe  Buildings 
with  tbe  Capitol;  uniforms  or  allowaneaa 
therefor  as  authoriasd  by  tbe  Act  off  flqitam- 
bcr  1,  1064.  as  amended  (6  UJBjC.  3131):  to 
be  expended  under  tbe  oontrol  axtd  anpar- 
vlslon  of  tbe  Architect  of  tiM  Oapitol:  in  all. 
$3336300." 

Page    18.    line   21.    strike   oat    all 
"clothing; "  over  to  and  inelndlx^ ' 
In  line  1.  page  10. 

Page  10.  line  S.  strike  out  "$8380300" 
insert  "$0306360". 

Page  10,  line  6,  after  "1063"  1 
vided  further.  That  not  to  eaeeed  $1,100,000 
shaU  be  available  for  relmbutMmant  to  tha 
Oenoml  Oeifloea  Admlnistratloo  for  altsra- 
tlons,  inclTiding  air  oondttJoDlng.  of  spaas  to 
be  oodq>led  by  tbe  Ubrary  of  Congress  in 
tbe  Naval  Weapons  Plant". 

Page  21,  line  18.  ttrtka  out  11678300"  and 
insert  "$758,000". 

Page  31.  Une  19.  strike  out  "$630,000"  and 
Insert  "$710,000". 

Page  26,  after  Une  2,  Inaert: 

"S>c.  105.  No  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated m  thU  Act  shaU  be  available  to  fi- 
nance, under  authority  of  section  4167(a)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  the  twtMwy  and 
deUverlng  of  maU  matter  sent  througb  the 
malls  with  a  simpUfled  form  oi  addiess  un- 
der the  franking  privilege  by  any  Member  or 
Member-elect  of  Congress  to  postal  patrons, 
including  those  partons  on  rural  or  star 
routes." 

Page  26.  after  Une  2,  Inaert: 

"Sbc.  106.  (a)  This  section  shall  apply  to— 

"(1)  Kach  employee  of  the  Senate  whose 
c(»npensatlon  is  paid  from  the  appropriation 
for  Salaries.  Officers  and  Bnployees  under  the 
heading  "Office  of  tbe  Secretary*,  except  tbe 
Asalstant  to  the  Majority,  and  the  Aaaiatant 
to  the  BOnorlty. 

"(2)  Bach  employee  of  tbe  Senate  whose 
compensation  is  paid  from  such  amvoprla- 
tion  under  the  heading  'Offloe  of  Sergeant  at 
Anna  and  DoorkeepMr*.  noapi  annJoyaaa 
tViatgnatad  on  tlia  rolls  aa  'q>acial  employaaa'. 
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"(3)  Sub  employee  of  the  Senftte  whose 
compenaatimi  Is  p*ld  £rom  auch  appropria- 
tion under  the  heading  'Official  Reportera  of 
Debates'. 

"(4)  Each  employee  of  the  Senate  whose 
compensation  Is  paid  from  such  appropria- 
tion under  the  heading  'Offices  of  the  Secre- 
taries for  the  liCaJorlty  and  the  Minority'. 

"(5)  Each  employee  of  the  Senate  author- 
ized by  Senate  resolution  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  or  Sergeant  at  Arms,  except 
employees  designated  on  the  rolls  as  'special 
employees'. 

"(6)  Telephone  operators,  Including  the 
chief  operator  and  assistant  chief  operators, 
on  the  United  States  Capitol  telephone  ex- 
change. 

"(7)  Members  of  the  Capitol  PoUce. 

"(b)  An  employee  to  whom  tixla  section 
I4>plles  shall  be  paid  during  any  period  of 
continuous  service  as  such  an  employee  addi- 
tional basic  compensation  (hereinafter  re- 
fored  to  as  'longevity  comi>ensatlon')  at  the 
rate  of  $130  per  annum  If  at  the  time  of  such 
payment  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion (exclusive  of  longevity  compensation)  of 
the  position  in  which  employed  is  less  than 
$1,800,  or  $180  per  annum  if  at  such  time 
such  rate  Is  $1300  or  more,  for  each  five  years 
of  service  performed  as  such  an  employee 
during  such  period.  No  employee  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  four  such  Increases  upon  the 
basis  of  any  period  of  continuous  service,  and 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  payment  to  any  employee  of 
total  compensation.  Including  longevity  com- 
pensation, in  excess  of  the  mazlmiun  amount 
prescribed  by  law  for  Senate  employees  gen- 
erally. In  computing  length  of  continuous 
service  for  the  purpoees  of  this  section  only 
servloe  performed  subsequent  to  August  31. 
1967.  shall  be  credited,  and  in  the  case  of 
employees  of  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates of  the  Senate  there  shall  be  credited 
any  senrlce  as  such  an  employee  performed 
during  the  period  beginning  on  September  1, 
1967,  and  ending  on  June  30.  1900.  whether 
cr  not  oompensated  from  the  appropriation 
refened  to  In  subsection  (a) .  Continuity  of 
■errloe  for  the  purpose  of  this  subseotion 
•hail  not  be  deemed  to  be  broken  by  separa- 
tlons  from  senrlce  of  not  more  than  thirty 
day*  or  by  the  performance  of  servloe  as  an 
mploy,  other  than  an  employee  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  whose  oom- 
pensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  such  separations  and  serv- 
loe Shall  not  be  credited  for  the  purpoees  of 
this  section.  Longevity  compensation  under 
this  section  shall  be  payable  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  following  com- 
pletion of  the  five-year  period  upon  which 
such  compensation  Is  based. 

"(c)  The  Act  of  February  13.  1946  (PubUc 
Law  a.  79th  Cong.;  2  U.S.C.  601),  is  repealed, 
and  no  longevity  increase  payable  imder  au- 
thority of  such  Act  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  shall  be  payable  on  or  after 
such  date. 

"(d)  SecUon  106  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1950  (Public  Law  85-570) 
is  repealed.  Any  member  of  the  Capitol 
Police  who  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  completed  service  entitling  him  to  be 
paid  at  a  rate  specified  in  such  section  106 
shall  be  entitled,  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
serve  without  break  in  service  of  more  than 
thirty  days  as  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police, 
to  continue  to  be  paid  at  such  rate  and,  in 
addition,  to  receive  any  longevity  Increases 
for  which  he  may  become  qualified  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  except  that 
while  receiving  compensation  at  a  rate  speci- 
fied in  such  section  105  ( 1 )  no  such  member 
shall  receive  more  than  three  longevity  in- 
creases imder  subsection  (b)  based  upon  any 
period  of  continuous  service,  and  (2)  In  com- 
puting length  of  servlee  for  the  purpose  ol 
such  longevity  increases,  only  service  per- 
formed subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  such 
member  began  receiving  oompenaation  at  a 


rate  prescribed  by  such  section  106  shaf|l  be 
counted. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
September  1.  1962." 

Mr.  STEED  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  Senate  amendments).  JMr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ihat 
the  Senate  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  f^om 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  trust  that  the  gen- 
tlemaji  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  SteeaI  is 
going  to  explain  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  have  no  conference  report.  We 
are  just  trying  to  do  the  preliminaries  in 
order  to  get  into  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill  wherein  the  other 
body  adds  its  items  and  this  procedute  is 
necessary  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
part  of  this  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  This  procedure  is  niepes- 
sary  In  order  to  go  to  conference  vith 
the  Senate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa that  the  Senate  amendments  be 
considered  as  read? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  Okla- 
homa to  consider  the  Senate  antend- 
ments? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  concur 
in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  aium- 
bered  1  through  35  inclusive;  anfl  an 
amendment  No.  38;  that  the  House  dis- 
aflrree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Satiate 
numbered  36.  37,  and  39  through  48  in- 
clusive, and  that  the  House  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resefjvlng 
the  right  to  object.  Just  what  are  we 
agreeing  to  here? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3rleld.  permit  me  to  put  the  question  this 
way 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  agree  to  that  re- 
quest of  the  gentlemtm  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  then  these  amend- 
ments will  not  again  be  before  the  H|ouse 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  whichi  the 
gentleman  requests,  and  when  the  pon- 
ference  report  comes  back  to  the  House, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendments  to  which  we  are  asktjd  to 
agree  here  are  those  that  are  solely  let- 
ters affecting  the  Senate  and  its  opera- 
tions. It  is  the  same  situation  as  we 
had  last  year.  Under  the  rule  of  coinity 
we  always  go  along  with  this  part  oH  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  means,  theu^  we 
are  simply  rubberstamping  what  the 
other  body  wants  by  way  of  apprc^ria- 
tions  without  any  knowledge  of  wl^it  it 
is.  Is  that  correct? 

li£r.  STEED.  These  are  items  that  are 
solely  items  of  the  Senate  and  have  njoth- 
ing  to  do  with  the  House.  They  ard  the 
items  that  were  the  same  as  those  in  the 
bill  last  year.    The  ones  we  are  askiiig  to 


disagree  on  are  those  involving  the  House 
and  in  which  the  House  does  have  an 
interest.  However,  imder  the  rule  of 
comity  we  always  go  along  with  the 
Senate  on  matters  which  affect  solely 
that  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  wonderful 
word,  the  word  "comity."  But  when  I 
find  out  about  some  of  the  purposes  for 
which  money  is  being  spent  aroimd  here, 
I  wonder  how  far  this  comity  business 
ought  to  be  stretched.  I  would  sort  of 
like  to  know  or  have  some  idea  about 
what  is  going  on  with  respect  to  the  other 
body,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  interested 
in  what  we  do  over  here  by  way  of  spend- 
ing money.  But  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  get  at  it,  if  the  rule  of  comity  is 
going  to  be  the  overriding  rule. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  amendments  we  are 
asking  to  agree  to  here  involve  no  addi- 
tional emoluments  or  other  benefits  other 
than  routine  ones  which  the  Senate  has 
had  all  along.  The  amendments  we 
want  to  take  to  conference  are  those  that 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  And  that 
the  House  has  an  Interest  in  and  in  which 
he  would  have  an  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  dis- 
ciiss  the  matter  further  with  the  gentle- 
man but  do  not  want  now  to  further  take 
the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  app>oints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Stkko, 
KiRWAN,  Cannon,  Horan,  and  Tabxr. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
WORLD  WAR  n  LOSSES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7283)  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  certain  World 
War  II  losses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  7283.  with  Mr. 
RooNEY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  disi>ensed  with. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  C^hairman.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  reported 
the  bill,  H.R.  7283,  what  is  referred  to  as 
the  war  claims  bill,  and  recommends  its 
approval  to  the  House.  This  legislation 
has  been  before  the  House  heretofore. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  considered 
war  claims  legislation  for  many  years. 
It  is  an  important  bill,  very  important  to 
a  lot  of  people. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mack]  held 
hearings  again  in  this  Congress  on  the 
legislation,  and  reported  the  bill  with 
amendments.  The  Committee  on  Inter- 
state emd  Foreign  Commerce  considered 
the  recommendation  of  the  subcommit- 
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tee  and  unanlmoudy  reported  the  bin 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House.  We 
bring  this  leglalation  to  you  by  a  \mani- 
mous  report  of  our  committee. 

Some  17  years  have  now.  passed  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  BtiU  American 
nationals  who  suffered  injury  or  death 
under  the  circumstances  specified  in  this 
legislation  or  who  suffered  property 
damage  or  loss  as  the  result  of  military 
operations,  have  been  waiting  for  com- 
pensation for  the  losses  they  have  suf- 
fered. 

The  bill,  H  Jl.  7283.  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  brought  before  the  House  today,  is 
the  result  of  many  years  of  tdSorts  of 
writing  comprehensive  legislation  in  the 
field  of  World  War  n  claims  of  Ameri- 
can nationals.  It  is  largely  identical  to 
the  bill— HH.  2485— which  passed  the 
House  in  the  86th  Congress. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  soon  many 
of  the  persons  who  suffered  these  losses 
will  have  died  and  thus  only  the  heirs 
will  secure  benefits  from  this  legislation. 

Other  nations  have  long  since  paid 
their  own  citizens  for  similar  losses  and 
it  is  high  time  that  our  own  citizens  be 
similarly  compensated. 

What  is  req^nsible  for  the  fact  that 
comprehensive  war  claims  legislation  has 
not  been  enacted  almost  17  years  after 
the  close  of  World  War  n? 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  circum- 
stances that  war  claims  legislation  has 
been  tied  in  closely  with  enemy  property 
legislation.  Ilie  writing  of  adequate  and 
comprehensive  war  claims  legislation  Is 
difficult  enough  a  task  but  the  Ue-in  of 
this  legislation  with  the  highly  con- 
troversial problem  of  return  of  enemy 
property  has  proven  an  almost  Insuper- 
able stumbling  block  to  prompt  and 
effective  legislative  action  on  the  subject 
of  war  claims. 

Let  me  attempt  to  give  you  a  brief 
and  very  sketchy  outline  of  the  history 
of  this  legislation  up  to  the  present  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  U  as- 
seU  located  in  the  United  States  be- 
longing to  the  German  Government  and 
German  nationals  and  to  the  govern- 
ments of  other  enemy  countries  and 
their  nationals  were  vested  in  the  Allen 
Property  Custodian  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  President  under 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  as 
amended  by  the  First  War  Powers  Act 
of  1941. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  seized 
an  estimated  $54  million  of  Japanese- 
owned  assets  and  $541  million  of  Ger- 
man-owned assets. 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  pro- 
vides that  after  the  end  of  the  war  such 
property  shall  be  disposed  of  "as  Con- 
gress shall  direct." 

Already  during  World  War  n  Con- 
gress gave  consideration  to  the  problem 
of  the  ultimate  use  and  disposition  of 
these  assets. 

In  so  doing,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress concerned  with  the  problem  of 
ultimate  disposal  of  enemy  property  were 
mindful  of  the  history  of  the  World  War 
I  alien  property  program. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  detail  of  that 
history.  I  want  to  state  only  that  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  as  during  World  War 
n.  the  United  States  placed  under  the 
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oontet>l  of  the  Allen  Property  Custodian 
assets  of  the  German  Government  and 
of  German  nationals.  These  assets  were 
to  be  retained  as  security  for  Germany's 
obligation  to  pay  war  damage  ftia^twiif  of 
the  United  States  and  of  its  nationals. 

In  1923  Congress  passed  the  Wlnslow 
Act.  which  authorized  the  return  of 
vested  property  up  to  $10,000  in  value 
to  all  former  owners  of  such  property. 
It  was  assiuned  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  law  that  the  remaining 
enemy  assets  would  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  war  claims  of  American  citizens  as 
adjudicated  by  the  Mixed  Claims  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Germany. 

In  1928,  Congress  enacted  further  re- 
turn legislation  providing  for  the  return 
of  80  percent  of  all  vested  property  still 
held  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
after  returns  made  under  the  earlier 
Wlnslow  Act  of  1923. 

Germany  assumed  the  obligation  to 
make  periodic  payments  over  a  period 
of  years  for  the  purpose  of  pajring  the 
war  claims  of  American  citizens.  After 
making  three  of  these  payments,  Ger- 
many defaulted  on  her  obUgation  In 
1931.  and  as  a  result  of  this  default 
Congress  in  1934  stopped  further  returns 
to  Germany  under  the  Settlement  of 
War  Claims  Act  of  1928. 

The  result  of  the  alien  property  pro- 
gram and  the  war  claims  program  after 
World  War  I  was  that  80  percent  of  the 
assets  held  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian were  returned  while  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent  have  never  been  returned. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  de- 
faulted on  her  obligation  to  pay  the  war 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
American  nationals. 

This  World  War  I  experience  must  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  events  following  World  War  n 
with  regard  to  international  agreements 
and  legislation  dealing  with  the  twin 
problem  of  enemy  property  and  war 
claims. 

Already  during  World  War  n  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House,  which 
sought  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  unfortimate  ex- 
periences with  war  claims  and  enemy 
property  following  World  War  I. 

The  various  bills  which  were  referred 
to  our  c<»ninittee  culminated  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 
which  provided  that  no  property  or  in- 
terest of  Germany  or  Japan  or  any  na- 
tional of  either  such  country  shall  be 
returned  to  former  owners  thereof  or 
their  successors  in  interest  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  pay  compensa- 
tion for  any  such  property  or  interest 
therein. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  provided 
in  1948  that  vested  enemy  property 
should  be  liquidated  and  the  proceeds 
pedd  into  the  war  claims  fund  In  the 
Treasury. 

Thus,  tlie  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  es- 
tablished first  of  all  the  principle  of  "no 
return."  In  enacting  this  leglidation  the 
Congress  followed  the  policy  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  Paris  Reparation  Agreement 
of  1945  in  which  the  United  Stetes  and 
17  allied  nations— other  than  Russia 
and  Poland — agreed  to  limit  their  war 
claims  against  Germany  largely  to  the 
assets  located  In  their  respective  coun- 


tries and  agreed  to  dispose  of  such  assets 
In  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  their  re- 
turn to  German  ownership  or  control 

This  policy  decision  was  reached  be- 
cause the  Allies  agreed  that  It  was  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  concerned  not  to  bur- 
den the  vanquished  nations  with  obli- 
gations to  pay  reparations  which  would 
hinder  the  rehabilitation  of  these  na- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  these  nations 
might  become  a  fertile  ground  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  unrest 

In  the  second  place  this  policy  de- 
cision was  also  based  on  the  recognition 
that  industrial  properties  owned  by  Ger- 
man corporations  and  Individuals  had 
been  used  by  their  owners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  p^tical  and  eco- 
nomic aims  and  objectives  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  and  thus  had  been 
used  to  advance  the  war  aims  of  the 
German  Government. 

In  establishing  the  war  claims  fund 
and  in  providing  that  the  proceeds  re- 
sulting from  the  liquidation  of  vested 
enemy  property  should  be  paid  Into  this 
fund.  Congress  established  a  tie-in  be- 
tween enemy  property  and  war  claims. 
This  was  done  in  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948  and  in  the  same  act  it  was  pro- 
vided that  certain  categories,  of  war 
claims  of  UjS.  citizens,  and  particularly 
claims  of  American  military  and  civilian 
personnel  who  had  8Uff««d  great  hard- 
ships and  privations  In  enemy  prisoner- 
of-war  and  concentration  camps  abould 
be  paid  out  of  the  newly  established  war 
claims  fund. 

This  legislation  was  a  result  largely  of 
the  outstanding  efforts  made  of  two 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Fordgn 
Commerce  Committee  who  oonoemed 
themselves  with  this  leglslAtkm. 

One  of  these  members  la  still  with  ui 
in  the  Congress  today— our  esteemed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Rep- 
resentative LnroLXT  Bicxwoith.  The 
other  member,  who  many  of  you  wUl  re- 
member, was  our  beloved  ooUeague,  Rep- 
resentative Carl  Hlnshaw,  of  CaUfomla. 
Due  to  their  efforts  largely,  American 
citizens  who  were  imprisoned  and  in- 
terned were  compensated.  Insofar  as  they 
could  be  compensated,  for  the  cruel 
hardships,  tortures,  and  privations  suf- 
fered by  them  at  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies in  prisoner-of-war  camsM  and 
civilian  concentration  camps. 

Since  1948  numerous  amendments 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  adding  addi- 
tional categories  of  claimants  but  thus 
far  no  ccnnprehenslve  wtur  claims  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  compensation  for 
other  Americans  who  suffered  injury, 
death,  or  property  losses. 

The  bill,  HJl.  7283.  then  today  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  the  effort  which 
begsm  during  and  shortly  after  World 
Warn. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  MacxI,  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  wv< 
Finance  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  eoikducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  legislation  and 
he  will  explain  the  bill  in  detalL 

This  gives  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
background  of  this  program. 
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WMh  tbe  pemiitfkm  of  my  distin- 
KUlilked  Mend  <m  tbe  mlnorltj  side,  at 
thU  tlaie  I  would  like  to  xecognise  the 
dteOngnlalied  sentleman  from  minois 
[Mr.  Mftcac],  ehalzman  of  the  Subo(an- 
mlttee  on  Coaunexce  and  FIxiaziee  to  ex- 
plain in  more  detail  the  provisioiie  of  tbe 
bin,  so  that  the  dlacuwion  can  all  be  to- 
gether in  this  record. 

BCr.  BAU>WIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wookt  like  to  aak  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion if  he  will  yield,  with  reference  to 
taxability  of  these  claims. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  reaswi  I  do  so  is 
that  <m  the  Pacific  coast  a  group  of 
claims  hate  recently  been  paid  to  people 
who  qoalifled  under  the  Japanese  Evacu- 
atioii  War  Claims  Act  iMssed  In  1948, 
who  mare  eraeuated  fnxn  the  west  coast 
to  their  great  detrlmoit  and  loss. 

They  have  been  paid  claims  under  that 
act.  The  Intemal  Revenue  people  are 
now  endeavoring  to  collect  income  tax 
on  these  claims  that  have  been  paid, 
and  this  has  caused  great  concern  on 
tbe  west  coast. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  there 
should  not  be  any  tax  levied  on  the  pay- 
mmt  of  such  claims,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  whether  claims  paid  under  the 
terms  of  the  present  bill  are  going  to  be 
subject  to  taxation  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. There  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  dealing  with  losses;  I  am  not  basing 
my  question  on  that  point.  My  question 
is  whether  if  a  claims  paid  under  this 
bill  it  is  going  to  be  subject  to  income 
tax  hf  the  Intemal  Revenue  Service  on 
the  payment  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  say  in  response 
to  tbe  gentlonan  that  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  qiMciflc  provisions  of  the  In- 
temal Revenue  Code  that  would  apply. 
I  assume  that  If  there  were  income  it 
would  be  taxable  and  that  if  there  were 
no  income  it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlanan  yidd? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

BCr.  YOUNGER.  The  matter  to  which 
my  colleague,  the  gentlonan  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  BALSvirxK],  refers  is  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  wliere  the  amoimt  awarded 
was  man  than  the  value  of  the  pn^^erty 
at  the  time  of  ttie  taking.  It  is  a  capital 
gains  tax.  That  only  applies  to  an  ex- 
cess over  its  previous  value.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  possible  chance  of 
there  being  capital  gains  In  the  cases 
Involved  under  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bin  itself  to  indicate  that  there  might 
not  be  a  gain  involved.  If  there  were  a 
gain,  theoretically  it  would  be  subject 
to  taxation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Our  committee  did  not 
have  Jurisdiction  to  incorporate  any  pro- 
vistons  affecting  intemal  revenue. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  bill,  an  page  26.  where 
you  specifically  say: 

Any  payments  made  on  an  sward  reduced 
by  r— 01  of  this  anbfictlon  ahldl  be  ex- 
mmpttA  txaax  Faderal  Inoome  taxes. 

This  is  where  a  claimant  has  already 
taken  a  loes  on  his  income  tax.  Then 
you  deduct  that  loes  and  pay  the  dlf- 
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ference  and  you  say  that  any  payment 
made  by  reason  of  this  subsection 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  income 

So  your  committee  has  taken  J 
tion  in  that  field,  but  you  have 
stetement  only  on  cases  where  they  h^ve 
taken  a  loss.  I  am  asking  about  another 
proposition.  Your  committee  wduld 
have  the  same  right  to  insert  a  provitjlon 
in  the  bUl  in  reference  to  that.  \ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  cMnmittee  felt  it 
was  perfe^Jy  within  its  jurisdiction  tq  do 
as  it  did  in  the  bill.  i 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  [the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr,  MACK.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man this  provision  was  included  to  notice 
certain  this  would  not  be  a  windfall! for 
certain  corporations  operating  imder  jthe 
excess  profits  tax  during  World  War  II. 
They  deducted  n.ost  of  the  loss.  Wa  lare 
giving  protection  in  these  instances  find, 
therefore,  we  have  included  in  here  finy 
payments  made  on  an  award  reduced  by 
reason  of  tills  subsection  shall  be  {ex- 
tended to  the  Federal  income  tax.  We 
are  reclaiming  the  amount  that  was  {de- 
ducted by  a  corporation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  |the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  y^eld 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACBL  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  17 
years  have  passed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  we  still  have  not  taken  i^are 
of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  ^nd 
nationals  who  have  suffered  injury  or 
death  imder  circumstances  specifiol  in 
this  legislation,  or  who  have  suftiftred 
property  losses  as  a  result  of  military  j op- 
erations during  World  War  II  in  certain 
European  countries  and  in  areas  at- 
tacked by  Japan. 

The  bin  which  is  before  the  House  to- 
day will  take  care  of  these  claims.  %t  is 
almost  identical  to  the  bill  which  the 
House  passed  in  the  86th  Congress  on 
March  1, 1960— H.R.  2485.  88th  Congjfess. 
The  Senate,  however,  failed  to  pass  |this 
legislation  and  so  we  are  back  again  ^ith 
this  problem. 


ATTTBOaiZED  CATEGORIES  OF  CLAIMS 

The  four  general  categories  of  claims 
whose  determination  and  payment .  are 
authorized  by  this  legislation  are  as  fol- 
lows— payment  of  these  claims  has, not 
been  authorized  in  other  legislatiotf  or 
treaties:  j 

~  First.  Damage  to  or  destruction  of 
property  located  in  certain  Euroj^ean 
countries  and  in  areas  attacked  by  the 
Japanese  resulting  from  milltai-y  opkra- 
tiOQs  or  special  measures  against  prop- 
erty— claims  for  losses  arising  in 'the 
Philippines  are  allowable  where  j  the 
claimant  received  no  compensation  under 
prior  legislation; 

Second.  Damage  to  or  destruction  of 
ships  and  ship  cargoes  as  a  resuljt  of 
military  aicUon;  , 

Third.  Net  losses  of  insurers  under 
war  risks  insurance  contracts  covering 
ships;  and  | 

Fourth.  Death  or  disability,  and  prop- 
erty losses,  suffered  by  civilian  pa^en- 
cers  on  veoels  attacked  on  the  high  jseas 
before    December    11,    1941 — date    on 


which  Gennany  declared  war  against 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  up  to  40  percent  of  awards  here- 
tofore made  on  war  damage  claims 
against  Himgary. 

Losses  must  have  been  suffered  orig- 
inally by  American  nationals,  and  the 
claims  based  thereon  must  have  con- 
tinuously remained  American-owned  up 
to  the  time  they  are  filed. 

Where  a  corporation  does  not  qualify 
for  payment,  its  American  national 
stockholders  may  receive  payment  in 
proportion  to  their  ownership  interest 
in  the  corporation.  Awards  in  excess  of 
$10,000  on  corporate  claims  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  Federal  tax  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  corporation  in  prior  years 
arising  out  of  the  loss  on  accoimt  of 
which  the  claim  is  filed. 

Claims  for  disability  or  death  will  be 
paid  in  full;  all  other  claims  will  be 
paid  in  full  up  to  $10,000,  with  pro  rata 
reduction  thereafter  if  the  war  claims 
fund  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  awards. 

Payments  will  be  made  to  claimants 
under  the  bill  out  of  the  war  claims 
fund — which  consists  of  proceeds  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  vested  property — 
and  not  out  of  appropriations.  The  bal- 
ance presently  available  for  transfer  to 
the  war  claims  fund  Is  approximately 
$100  million. 

PROCZOUKE    AMD    ORGANBATIOIf 

The  bill  provides  that  claimants  will 
be  given  18  months  in  which  to  file  their 
claims  and  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  would  be  reqxiired  to 
complete  the  processing  of  these  claims 
within  a  4-year  period. 

Each  award  or  denial  of  a  claim  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  specific  statement 
of  the  facts  and  the  reasoning  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

EXPLANATIOH    OF    COKMITTKX    AMENDMEirrS 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which,  aside  from  technical  and  clari- 
fying corrections,  provides  for,  first,  re- 
certification  of  awards  heretofore  made 
with  respect  to  claims  of  citizen  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  based  on 
war  damage  losses  in  Hungary;  second, 
authorizes  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  to  fix  attorney  fees 
at  less  than  10  percent  in  connection 
with  any  claim  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion; and,  third,  eliminates  from  the  bill 
the  provision  that  not  more  than  two 
members  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  may  be  from  the  same 
political  party. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U  Ameri- 
can property  owners  who  sxiffered  war 
damages  have  been  looking  for  some  way 
of  recouping  their  losses.  Some  of  the 
owners  have  been  compensated  in  whole 
or  in  part  under  the  domestic  laws  of 
other  countries.  Some  have  been  com- 
pensated pursuant  to  peace  treaties,  and 
others  by  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  under  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  compensation  has 
already  been  made  available  to,  first, 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  detained 
as  prisoners  of  war;  second.  American 
civilians  interned  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
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PhiUpplnes.  Midway,  Wake,  and  Quam; 
third,  religloua  organlzattooa  in  the 
Philippines  which  furnished  aid  and 
services  to  our  troops  and  civilians  dur- 
ing the  occupation,  or  which  sustained 
damages  to  their  ho^ltals,  schools,  or 
welfare  imits;  fourth.  Americans  whose 
bank  accounts  were  sequestered  by  Japa- 
nese; fifth,  Americans  who  served  in 
allied  forces  and  who  were  detained  as 
prisoners  of  war;  and.  sixth,  American 
merchant  seamen  captured  on  the  high 
seas. 

By  vh-tue  of  peace  treaties,  interna- 
tional agreements,  or  foreign  domestic 
legislation  war  damage  claims  attributa- 
ble to  Italy,  those  arising  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  Japan,  and  those 
arising  in  some  European  nations  have 
been  or  are  being  settled. 

HM.  7283.  as  amended,  would  provide 
a  measure  of  relief  to  American  war 
damage  claimants  in  areas  in  Europe 
and  Asia  not  heretofore  covered.  Cate- 
gories of  war  claims  authorised  by  this 
legislation  would  be  paid  out  of  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  German  and 
Japanese  assets  located  in  the  United 
States  which  were  taken  over— vested — 
by  the  aUen  property  custodian.  In  all. 
an  estimated  $54  million  of  Japanese- 
owned  assets  and  $541  million  of  Ger- 
man-owned assets  were  seised. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure  the 
cost  of  the  program  contemplated  by  the 
bill.  Of  course,  in  the  end  the  sixe  of 
the  program  will  be  governed  by  the 
amoimts  available  for  transfer  to  the 
war  claims  fund. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  again  pass 
this  legislation  and  that  the  Senate  will 
also  consider  this  legislation  and  pass  it 
so  that  we  may  arrive  at  some  satisfac- 
tory settlement  to  the  problem  which 
has  been  pending  here  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  PUCINHKI.  Mr.  Chidnnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
be  good  enough  to  advise  this  Member 
of  the  House  what  happened  with  refer- 
ence to  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee concerning  damages  to  pe<9le  who 
are  now  American  citisens  but  at  the 
time  of  the  war  were  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  various  Eliuopean  camps  and  who 
suffered  great  personal  and  physical 
damages? 

Mr.  MACK  The  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  those  individuals  who  served  with 
friendly  nations  or  forces  during  World 
Warn? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  And  who  later  came  to 
this  country,  some  of  whom  are  now 
citizens  of  this  country? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  There  was  such  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DntcxLL),  which 
the  committee  considered  but  did  not 
approve. 

If  we  had  an  unlimited  amount  of 
money  to  spend  we  could  take  care  of 
those  individuals.  But  the  fimds  are 
very  limited  anc  we  should,  as  a  matter 
of  equity  and  Justice,  take  care  of  our 
citizens  first. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Cbainnan.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
firom  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chainuaa.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  on  the  work  he 
has  done,  and  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  should  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  attention  to  the  detail  of  this 
bill.  I.  myself,  was  privileged  to  testify 
b^ore  the  gentleman  and  his  subcom- 
mittee and  urged  passage  of  an  amoid- 
ment  which  was  subsequently  accepted 
as  a  committee  amendment,  with  respect 
to  Himgarlan  claims,  i  think  a  highly 
equitable  result  was  reached. 

Mr.  MACK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rsk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ranarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
in  support  of  this  bill.  H.R.  7283.  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  American  na- 
tionals for  certain  World  War  n  losses. 

This  bill  is  to  provide  for  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  and  vaUdity.  and  for 
the  payment,  of  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals who  suffered  injury  or  death 
under  circumstances  specified  in  the 
legislation,  or  who  suffered  property 
losses  as  a  result  of  military  operations 
during  World  War  n  in  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  and  in  areas  attacked  by 
Japan. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  committee  and  particularly  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Mack],  for  their  diligence  in  drafting 
and  reporting  this  bill.  And  I  would 
like  especially  to  thank  the  gentleman 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  including  in  this  bill  an  amendment 
that  I  pressed  for  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  which  would 
rectify  awards  theretofore  made  with  re- 
spect to  claims  of  citizens  or  nationals  of 
the  United  States  based  on  war  damage 
losses  in  Hungary.  If  the  bill  had  not 
included  the  Lindsey  amendment  it 
would  have  been  most  inequitable.  It 
would  have  been  an  Inequity  that  hardly 
could  have  been  classified  as  the  result 
of  any  design.  Because  of  the  hodge- 
podge of  other  laws,  without  this  simend- 
ment  the  Hungarian  claimants  would  be 
severely  prejudiced. 

Under  Public  Law  84-285  the  Attorney 
General  was  directed  to  vest  the  Ameri- 
can assets  located  in  the  United  States 
of  the  governments  of  the  satellite  coun- 
tries as  well  as  of  the  corporations  of 
those  countries  domiciled  there.  Those 
assets  were  used  to  pay  American  war 
damage  claimants  in  those  coimtries  as 
well  as  the  losses  sustained  through  post- 
war nationalization.  During  considera- 
tion of  the  1055  legislation  it  was  antici- 


pated that  the  Hungarian  claims  fund 
woukl  amount  to  $S.l  million  and  war 
damage  awards  would  be  slightly  under 
$12  million. 

The  actual  figures  later  developed 
showed  vested  assets  at  leas  than  $1  mil- 
Uon  and  war  damage  and  nationalisa- 
tion awards  in  enseas  of  $60  million.  Tlie 
anticipated  payment  ratio  of  25  peroent 
for  Hungarian  claimants  amounted  to  a 
mere  1  percent.  The  payment  ratios 
for  Rumania  was  35  percmt  and  for 
Bulgaria  5S  percent. 

No  new  Hungarian  claims  need  be  ad- 
judicated as  a  result  of  tbe  Undsay 
amendment.  The  bill  simply  provides 
for  a  recerUflcation  of  the  Hungarian 
Claims  awards  previously  made.  The 
satisfaction  received  under  the  previoas 
Hungarian  program  win  be  deducted 
from  payments  made  under  the  German 
claims  program. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  also  pressed  for  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  that 
awards  on  corporate  claims  would  be 
reduced  by  the  Federal  tax  benefits,  if 
any,  received  by  the  corporation  in  prior 
years  arising  out  of  the  loss  on  account 
of  which  the  claim  is  filed.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  included  this 
amendment,  although  in  modified  form, 
as  the  committee  limited  it  to  claims  in 
excess  of  $10,000.  In  any  event,  the 
amendment  is  better  than  nothing,  is 
fair,  and  will  leave  a  larger  amount  in 
the  "pot"  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims 
of  individuals  who  received  no  tax  bene- 
fit as  a  result  of  their  loes. 

I  think  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
bill  should  be  further  strengthened  by 
removing  the  arbitrary  cutoff  date  which 
provides  that  claimants  must  be  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  loss  in  order  to  be  eligible.  I  win 
support  the  amendmmt  that  wlU  be 
offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentleoian 
from  California  [Mr.  Conuur],  to  re- 
move this  limitation. 

This  is  important  legislation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
it.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  au- 
thored the  amendmoit  to  the  biU,  which 
is  accepted  by  the  Committee,  with  re- 
spect to  Himgarlan  claims. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the  blU  HJV 
7283,  which  has  been  reported  from  our 
CcHnmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  am  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation on  the  same  grounds  on  which  I 
opposed  almost  identical  legislation  dvu-- 
ing  the  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  stress  today 
as  I  did  then  that  I  have  no  personal 
Interest  in  this  legislation.  To  my 
knowledge  no  constituent  of  mine  is  per- 
sonally Interested  in  this  legislation. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  be- 
cause in  my  opinion  it  violates  an  im- 
portant principle  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  uphold;  namely,  the  principle 
of  protecting  private  property. 

Prior  to  World  War  n  this  Govern- 
ment never  endorsed  a  policy  of  permit- 
ting property  of  private  citizens  of  for- 
eign countries  to  be  confiscated  for 
pubUc  use  without  paying  compensation 
to  such  citizens.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
close  of  World  War  n,  our  Oovemment 
deviated  from  this  principle  and 
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«ttt&  the  Gemum  Ctovetfimcnt  tbat  itrop- 
erty  oC  Ocmum  cttlseDs  tafeoi  bF  us 
fliMMiIdte  retained  here  In  onter  to  pay 
Amerion  eitisens  who  suffered  property 
losses  in  Oetnumy  during  World  War  n. 
The  Oerman  GovenuBoit  furtber  screed 
to  repaj  Oennaa  prapaty  owners  whose 
property  we  have  takm  over  in  this 
country. 

Uk)  to  now.  the  German  Oovemment 
has  not  carried  out  this  (^ligation. 
LegialaUon  to  carry  out  this  obligation 
to  compensate  Oerman  citissens  is  still 
pending  in  the  Oerman  legislature. 

Mr.  Chaixman,  I  am  (Hiposed  to  this 
legislation  because  in  my  Judgment  it 
violates  a  very  simple  and  I  think  a 
very  fundamental  principle  of  justice 
inaoiar  as  inrivate  pr(H>erty  is  concerned. 
Putting  this  bill  in  its  simplest  terms, 
what  it  would  do  Is  to  take  property  and 
numey  that  was  confiscated  by  our  Gov- 
ernment from  a  handful  of  German  and 
Japanese  citlr^^ns  after  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n.  which  is  now  in  the  war 
elaima  fund,  and  use  the  money  of  those 
private  citiaens  to  pay  off  the  claims  of 
private  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  happened  to  have  property  in  Ger- 
many or  one  of  tlie  other  enemy  coun- 
tries during  World  War  n. 

It  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  can  find, 
that  this  country  ever  has  sanctioned 
such  a  principle  and  has  ccnne  to  Con- 
gress asking  Congress  to  confirm  it. 

This  hill  was  passed  by  the  House  in 
IMO  but  it  did  not  pass  the  Senate, 
fortunately  from  my  standpoint.  It  is 
probable  it  will  pass  the  House  again, 
but  I  hope  the  other  body  will  do  to  it 
what  it  did  before. 

I  want  the  record  to  show.  Ifr.  Chair- 
man, that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
bdieved  American  citizens  who  lost 
property  as  a  result  of  the  war  machine 
of  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Naxis  or  the 
Japanese  or  any  of  their  allies  and  our 
enemies  during  World  War  n  ought  to 
be  compensated,  but  I  believe  they  ought 
to  be  compensated  in  either  one  of  two 
ways,  fither  our  Government  ought  to 
assume  it  as  an  obligaUoh  to  our  citizens 
as  it  has  aranmiiMl  so  many  other  obli- 
gations that  are  lesser  obligations  inso- 
far as  their  moral  Justificattoa  is  con- 
oemed  in  my  opinion  than  these 
obligations,  as  an  alternative,  our  Gov- 
ernment oufi^t  to  see  to  it  that  through 
negotiations  with  Germany  and  Japan 
that  the  German  and  Japanese  Govern- 
ments as  diwtingiitehftd  tram  a  handful 
of  German  or  Japanese  citizens  win  be 
paying  the  Just  debts  of  the  the  German 
Nation. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  who  wants 
to  be  fair  about  this  situation  will  argue 
that  a  handful  of  German  citizens  who 
happoied  to  own  property  in  this 
counbT  at  tihe  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
are  responsible  for  everything  that  the 
German  war  machine  did  or  any  of  its 
allies.  Tet,  this  hm  is  based  upon  that 
principle,  because  it  is  taking  the  money, 
the  assets  and  the  properly  confiscated 
from  those  few  German  and  Japanese 
people  wtfiOi  Is  nofw  In  the  war  claims 
fond  and  tbt  bin  would  authorize  that 
vnonej  to  be  used  to  pay  American  citi- 
zens who  lost  their  money  M  foreiiTi 
countries. 


I  simply  say  this:  The  obngatioiL  as 
far  as  the  property  losses  of  our  eit|  lens 
from  enemy  action  overseas  are  ikki- 


our 
the 
We 


cemed.  is  either  an  obligation  of 
Government  or  an  obligation  of 
governments  that  caused  the  losses. 
ot%ht  to  see  to  it  that  governments  [and 
not  individual  property  owners  pay  tkhese 
losses  in  one  way  or  another.  i 

To  establish  the  precedent  that  ithls 
bin  establishes  would,  in  my  Judgoti|ent, 
be  one  that  aU  of  us  would  regret  in  the 
years  to  crane.  I  think  it  would  establish 
a  precedent  that  would  enable  people 
who  are  not  our  friends  and  who  arel  not 
our  aUies  today  to  take  similar  adtion 
i^ainst  our  citizens  who  happen  to  kave 
property  in  those  countries.  Xpese 
people  wiU  use  this  legislation  as  a  plrec- 
edmt,  and,  therefore,  as  a  mattat  of 
principle  we  should  not  enact  the  legis- 
lation which  is  sought  to  be  enacted  iiere 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

I  oppose  it  on  that  basis,  and  ttailt  is 
tlie  only  basis  on  which  I  oppose  It,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  the  Hbuse 
of  Representatives  has  an  opportunity  to 
pass  on  this  legislation.  I  realize  that 
there  is  tremendous  pressure  and  ji^isti- 
fied  pressure  to  secure  compensation  for 
American  citizens  who  suffered  property 
losses  during  World  War  U.  Howt^ver. 
as  a  matter  of  principle  we  should  uhder 
no  drcimistances  jeopardize  piljvate 
property  rights.  If  we  ourselves  fail  to 
observe  the  sanctity  of  private  property, 
we  cannot  expect  other  countries  to  pro- 
tect American  private  investments 
abroad. 

Today  some  $60  billion  of  pilivate 
American  capital  is  invested  in  fotjeign 
ooimtries.  If  we  establish  the  prectdent 
of  taking  private  property  for  public 
purposes  we  cannot  expect  other  o6un- 
tries  to  protect  American  investments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  Is  ua|wise 
legislation  and  I  am  only  consistetit  in 
raising  my  voice  once  more  in  oppodtion 
to  this  legislation.  I  would  favor,  las  I 
say,  legislation  which  would  pay  Aa^eri- 
can  claimants  for  their  losses,  but  I  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  principle  that  a  few 
citizens  of  one  country  should  aocept 
the  financial  obligations  of  their  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  the  damage  that  ^eir 
Government  perpetrated  in  time  of  war 
on  the  citizens  of  another  country. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tl^nan  from  California  [Mr.  Yottn«er]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  jsub- 
scribe,  unfortunately,  to  the  phlloe(>phy 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michiganj  It 
was  well  understood  at  the  end  otj  the 
Second  World  War  that  we  would  take 
the  funds  from  the  sale  of  confiscated 
property  smd  take  care  of  the  claims  of 
our  citizens  and  that  the  Germans  "and 
Japanese  would  take  care  of  the  claiSis  of 
their  citizens  rather  than  subscribe  to 
the  policy  of  reparations.  This  is  a  bin 
that  has  followed  the  policy  tn  the!  last 
17  years  of  settlement  of  the  war  claims. 
There  is  nothing  new  tn  the  biU  esc«pt 
that  we  are  now  beginning  to  satisf)f  the 
claims  and  pay  to  the  titlzens  of  ouriown 
country  the  losses  that  they  sustained 
on  property  wfaidi  they  owned  In  ^Me 


foreign  countries  as  a  result  of  the  war 
machine  action  on  the  part  of  either  the 
Japanese  or  the  Germans.  So  that  so 
far  as  the  principle  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  mentions,  that  has 
been  established  by  the  C<mgress  in  every 
act  in  alien  property  legislation  since 
World  War  II.  So  that  I  think  that  par- 
ticular point  can  be  overlooked.  I  hope 
the  House  will  pass  this  long-needed  leg- 
islation and  that  we  will  be  able  to  have 
the  other  body  accept  this  legislation 
during  this  session  so  that  we  may  set- 
tle with  our  own  citizens  a  claim  which 
they  legitimately  have  and  which  should 
legitimately  be  paid  out  of  the  fimds  we 
now  have  on  hand  in  the  alien  property 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  SraiNGCit]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mi.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues,  many  of  you  have  dis- 
cussed this  legislation  with  me  during  the 
last  several  years.  I  know  there  has 
been  a  feeling  among  some  Members  of 
this  body  and  some  Members,  may  I  say, 
of  the  other  body  that  private  property 
which  lias  been  sequestered  during  a 
wartime  period  should  not  be  taken  from 
those  individuals  even  though  they  be 
foreigners  and.  in  effect,  transferred  to 
a  tnist  fund  for  the  payment  ot  claims 
of  American  nationals.  AU  of  you  wiU 
remember,  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  we 
had,  with  our  allies  of  World  War  I, 
rather  large  reparation  demands  against 
Germany.  Much  of  that  was  paid  by 
Germany  until  Germany  went  finan- 
cially insolvent  in  the  early  twenties. 
When  World  War  n  was  over  in  Europe, 
devastation  was  rather  widespread. 
Germany  was  one  of  the  worst  sufferers. 
Our  Crovemment  felt  that  in  order  to 
get  the  German  nation  back  on  its  feet, 
the  t>est  thing  we  could  do  would  be  not 
to  demand  reparations  but  to  make  a 
treaty  regarding  dami^es  and  repara- 
tions and  that  is  what  we  did.  We  en- 
tered into  a  tr'^ty  whereby  we  kept  the 
property  which  we  had  confiscated  dur- 
ing the  wartime  and  whereby  we  would 
pay  our  own  nationals.  In  turn.  West 
Germany  undertook  its  own  obligation 
of  taking  care  of  the  residents  of  West 
Germany  who  were  claimants  for  aU 
types  of  war  damage.  In  1957  I  was  in 
Bonn  and  I  took  this  up  with  the  West 
German  Government  They  were  very 
frank.  This  is  not  a  political  issue  in 
West  Germany  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  no  great  demand  for  return  of 
this  property.  It  is  not  an  issue  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  can  affect 
us  diplomatically.  It  is  simply  in  West 
Germany  as  of  today  more  or  less  a  dead 
issue.  The  West  German  Government 
was  glad  to  make  the  treaty  by  which 
they  received  a  substantial  benefit  in 
taking  care  of  their  own  people  and  not 
having  to  pay  reparations. 

May  I  say  that  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment has  done  an  excellent  job.  I 
bdieve  that  as  of  the  last  count  the 
payment  tn  damages  to  their  own  nation- 
als was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $26  bil- 
lion. Almost  $3  billion  of  this,  at  the 
last  count,  yna  payaUe  to  German  ha- 
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m^bJ?L?^lSSf  oVi^i  ^"^  °^'"  SJ^ortty '<^an  appropriation  from  the  D.p«t»«t  of  au.uo..    ini«n»ch  m  hji. 

VzL              I^^l^^ ™  Israel,  Treasury.    So  we  have  a  situation  thai  >*«o  »«  amen«tetoy  to  Um  uttar^ ^  iW 

thL^o,1^^^,^  Y^k"^*w^°"^'  tf  the  6-percent  deport£L^StsS<^  tannnUoa  ,2??^^^  ^^tS  S2  SliE 

that  you  may  undenjtand  that  the  claim-  to    pay    adnUnlstrative    expensS^lrB  ^^owiinige  of  ti- Depi»t«ent  or  JurticTAc- 

ants  in  Germany  are  not  without  re-  would  then  be  caUed  upon  to  mSe  an  «»«"»«»y.  ^^e  ooramiMioii  is  xK>t  in  a  poil- 

o'^^ellSSr^.d^eri^JT'^^^  ^^^^^^y^^^  u°^^t?ftSs;^;!;p;;sStj; 

fmrnintSiw^f.    S^'^^i^J^^  i°  r**"  ««nendlng  there  is  the  provision:  •lOO  mimon  derived  from  tSe  i55SSS«S 

immediately  after  World  War  n  of  the  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  aonro-  **«»»  ^  ^«^  enemy  a«eu  aJStaS.^ 

West  German  Government  went  for  the  prlated  out  of  any  moneyB  m  the  Tnarory  **«Poslt   into   the   war   claim*   fund   which 

payment  of  war  "damages  of  their  own  no*   otherwise   appropriated    such   sums   as  ^-^  ''^^  contemplates  utUlzlng  In  cazrylng 

nationals.  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  °"*  *'*  provisions. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  get  the  whole  pic-  *°**  ****  Treasury  Department  to  pay  their  Inasmuch  as  there  has  never  been  a  re«t»- 

ture  and  to  realize  that  people  who  had  «<l°^nl8tratlve  expenses  m  carrying  out  their  i''*"°'L°lfi**™*  ^^^  *ouW  be  •llgible  un- 

their  property  co„fl«..^ir°ooS^  r-p«u„  ,unc«o»  u.<i,r  th.,  uu.  SS.SI^'^'J^.S.  "SSLIS"^  S^; 
try  have  some  recourse.  I  am  talking  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  all  course  of  the  hearin^i  oo  the  bui  anticipated 
to  those  in  this  body  who  still  believe  administrative  costs  must  be  paid  from  *  «=^*^™  i«^  o*  '«>m  36,000  to  njooo  claims. 
that  this  is  private  property  and  ought  ^he  fund  itself.  If  the  5  percent  is  not  ^^  studies  made  in  isss  and  1967  on  the  sub- 
to  be  returned  to  them.  The  German  sufficient,  if  there  was  a  buildup  of  this  ^***'  "^*  commisaion  did  prepare  a  ust  of  the 
national  does  have  recourse  to  his  own  Commission  and  the  number  of  em-  l^ul'i^A^!^^*^'^}*  "™***  •**°^^  ^- 
FWeral  Government  toBomi.  He  can  Ployees  who  would  get  on  the  payroU.  S^°°for  yo^S^o^l^™™^"-*'"- 
make  hte  application,  and  under  the  law  we  would  find  ourselves  getting  to  the  Commission  records  dSSiose  that  similar 
ne  is  paid.  He  is  not  paid  in  full,  but  he  Position  where  the  5  percent  may  not  be  information  was  furnished  you  on  itfavui 
Is  paid  a  reasonable  sum  in  settlement  sufficient.  i960,  in  reiauon  to  hji.  m86  which  was 
of  war  damages  he  sustained  in  World  When  we  consider  this  bill  \mder  the  P"»«*  ^^y  ^^  House  of  Bcpreaentottvw  in 
War  U— by  his  own  German  Govern-  5-minute  rule  I  will  offer  an  amendment  ^'^Si*^  Congreas. 
ment.  to  section  217  which  will  provide  that  /nTrTn^T™*'^  ^  pleased  to  be  of  a«ist- 

Mr.    Chah-man.    this    legislation    has  moneys  may  be  appropriated  from  the  atnSiS^^^ 

been  before  our  committee  for  a  number  Treasury  but  not  to  exceed  the  5  percent  Shmw  t  ifhOirm- 

of  years.    We  have  had  this  matter  up  deposits  in  the  Treasury.    This  would  Om^coiiuei 

and  down  the  hjll  almost  as  often  as  hrlng  us  back  to  where  we  were  in  con-  

Napoleon's   army.     I   beUeve   the   sub-  section  with  existing  law  where  the  ad-  List  o»  PomrriAi.  CLaocAMn 

committee  has  done  about  as  good  a  ministration  of  these  fimds  would  be  Arden  investing  co  eei  6th  Ave 

Job  as  could  be  done.     It  seems  that  P*^  o"^  °^  ^^e  fimd  itself  rather  than  New  York,  n.y__1 .'     $390  000 

17  years  after  the  war  there  ought  to  from    the    general    taxpayers    of    the  Chase  National  Bank,   is  Pine 

oome  a  time  when  these  claims  are  fl>  country.  St.,  New  York,  n.t 309,290 

naUy  adjudicated  and  setUed.  Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  C<^te-Paimoiive-Peet  Co..  105 

Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Chahman    will  gentleman  yield?  n^*^®^/'^  ?*^'i'''™       »l».«»« 

tiie  gentieman  yield?                       '  "^  ,  Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ^ISt^n'lf J^^S?  k"^-  "       «,  «« 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    I  yield.  from  Iowa.  D^'^V^^J^^^       '*'•" 

Mr.  COHELAN.    Can  the  gentleman  Mr.  GROSS.    May  I  say  to  the  gentle-  Co..  103  varick  St..  New  York. 

tell  me  whether  some  of  the  claims  were  °""*  ^  certainly  support  his  amendment,       n.y juo^  qqo 

by  citizens  of  Israel?  because  section  217  is  wide  open.  Firestone   Tire    &   Rubber   Oo., 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    I  would  say  that  to  Mr.  BOW.    It  leaves  it  wide  open  for  ^^^*™f  «'.,P"« i64.S8e 

my  best  reeoUection  most  of  them  orlgl-  ^^^m  to  go  over  6  percent  by  any  amount  «!  N.Jv^t^V  *'    "***^    ,  ^ 

nally  were  German  nationals  but  are  now  "»d  there  would  be  another  big  buUdup  GenmTliotm'co    irn'i^^' 

citizens   of   Israel.     They    are   paying  of  an  agency.    It  seems  to  me  we  should  way.  New  York  ny               '  is  boo  000 

claimants  who  live  In  other  countries,  liniit  this  to  payments  frcwn  the  fund  for  Oreeneveid.  iianni.  Box -m^p^I 

but  mostly  only  those  who  lost  pix^ierty  ^^  benefit  of  these  people  and  these  pay-  man.  Wash las,  000 

in  Germany  by  reason  of  the  Nasi  re-  ^Q^nts  should  come  from  that  fund.  Intnnationai  BustnesB  w«i»>.t^%^ 

glme  and  its  atrocities.  Mr.   BECKWORTH,     Mr.    Chalmmn,  *^-    ^^   Madison   Ave,    New 

Mr.    BENNETT    Of    Michigan.      Mr  will  the  gentieman  yieW?  -  T"*-^'^---- — 7,000.000 

Chairman.   I  yield   5   minutes  to  the  ,  Mr-  ^^W.    I  yield  to  the  gentieman  ^TS^oo^ky       '"™"       ^  ^ 

gentieman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow].  'T  "^^St^rr^o-m,     v  ln^^t^^Bni^"Hol^"6i:       ^'"^ 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  ^^-  BECKWORTH.    I  want  to  com-        Boston.   Mass 488  »4i 

time  in  order  to  ask  questions  of  members  *nend  the  gentleman  for  the  point  he  is  judd.  Lincoln  t.,  care  crfAUcn  V 

of  the  committee.  making.     One  of  the  important  things  Krouae.  ^q..  go2  Hm  Bidg.i 

The  first  question  I  would  like  to  ask  ^  cwmection  with  this  legislation  is  to  Waaiungton.  d.c 3S0.O0O 

is  whether  or  not  in  the  hearings  on  *^**  °^^  ultimately  what  the  coat  will  be.  King.  Mrs.  Fredrick,  car*  ot  MU- 

thls  bill  any  estimate  was  made  as  to  "  *^  **®®°  °^  experience  in  the  past  ^  ».  ^a^a^  »q,  685  5th 

the  cost  of  administration?  **^*  rather  frequently  that  is  very  dlf-  _^^;-  ''tf  T°**' "-^ 164.  W7 

Mr.  HARRIS.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie  Acult  ^formation  to  obtabi.    I  do  hope  '^'SS;nJf^aS**i"62?'L,2 

gentleman  yield?           "*'»^««^  wm  une  as  tills  legislation  progresses  we  can  get  SS!^7dir    P^ei^  ^       i»  »v> 

Mr.  BOW     I  yield  to  the  gentieman  '^^  ?^**  T^  "S^  ^  "^  ^. '^  kSS^^^!' S."'SSS^.' SS       '"•"* 

from  Ohio.                           cg«i»«m«i  understand  as  to  ttie  ultimate  cost  to  the  ^SSook  Rd.  Beth«2 15!!       iTa.ooo 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  do  not  believe  there  ^SSlSu^''''''  ^  ^««^"°"  ^^  ^"f^f^.  Can  a«^.  ««  of           '^ 

was  any  question  in  ttie  committee  relat-  ^^r^"*^"*-  S^*  SfZi  S*^,  *  ^'"-         „^ 

Ing  to  ttie   cost   of  administration.     I  "^^a^^lT^'SSSS^.Sl*"  uSS;    JnlS   b.2S^'^^^         ^'^ 

do  nnt  r<w>Bii  f>iot  »a  aeV.^  #*»-  <.r.«.  ^,^u  Misaaow  ov  thb  UinTM>  SraTas,  uengne.    ciarm    Buach.    addren 

^Si^f^f^         *  Yi!  "S?  ^**  "^"y*^  WaAington.  D.C..  Aufust  7.  1992.             unknown i.  Ji«.  en 

estimates    from    the    Foreign    daima  Hon.  Linblet  towoOT.  Nolte  Schiag.  mida.  car«  of  John 

settiement  Commtedon.  Homm  0/  RepreMnUtbota.  VanlaUt.     Bki..     41«b     Wert 

I  would  remind  the  gmtieman  the  Mil  Washington,  d.c.  sth  St..  1.0a  Angeles.  Oaiir 901. 9ia 

provides  that  5  percent  of  the  amount  I^*^  ^'^  Bacxwooa:  Seferanoe  U  made  Powers,  Steete,  lie  John  St..  Mew 

transferred  to  the  war  claims  fund  oat  *®  ^°"  telegram  of  August  e.  iMa.  in  wmeh       York,  n.y 8S8.000 

of  the  vested  assets  shall  be  used  lor  tha  SiL  ^'^^  ooncscnlng  H.B.  THi  sad  HJL  achuwibeigw.  Bugene.  4616  I4n- 

administraUve  expensea  under  title  n  of  "^    T?*  J^F"^!!^^  ,***f_*'**T_?*"  *•"  ^^  ™^**  •  ®*-  '^^'^.  i«o «».  000 

ttieWarcSmsAcT^  W^*2,£*'»''P'^  *"  *~^«''*-^ '^-  S^S^d^l    Oommereial    -Mmooo 

*u    -  ^OW.    May  I  point  out  also,  for  The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Is  ad-  93     Luddingtoa     Bd..     Wert 

tne  first  time  under  the  act  we  have  an  ministered  by  the  oooe  c€  AUen  Property.  Orange.  N.J gao.  8OO 
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IMT  or  FuiimuL  CuntAznA— Oonttnued 
Stendafd  OU  CD..  Xne.,  90  Rodw- 

felkr  FlaM.  Itov  York.  N.T —  IM.  000. 000 
Bank  of  AnMrlea,  SOO  Ifontcom- 

cry  at..  8mi  WtvuiMOO.  Oaltf-.    6.  TM,  47t 
CtMoaleAl  Bank  ft  TViut  Co..  100 

Bnmdway.  Www  Tork.  N.T 800, 708 

City  Bank  numen  Ttuat  Co.,  22 

WUlUun  St..  N«w  York,  N.T 1. 847. 004 

Krtenfui  Sehled  Co..  Inc.,  addzvM 

unkaown 637,232 

Fratch  Amarlean  Banking  Corp.. 

81  MttMau  St..  New  Tork,  N.T-.     8, 492,  800 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  Tork, 

140  Broadway,  New  Tork.  N.T.    1, 876, 044 
Manttfaeturera  Truet  Co.  at  New 

Tork,  60  Broad  St..  New  Tork, 

N.T —     8, 709, 236 

National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boa- 
ton,  40  Water  St..  Bocton,  Man.     0, 187. 907 
Sehoder,  J.  Henry  Banking  Corp., 

48  William  St.,  New  Tork,  N.T__        260,000 
Seeurtty  Vlxst  National  Bank  of 

Loa  Angelee,  0th  and  fi^ng  St., 

Loa  Angelea,  Calif 478,004 

Stein,   Robert  A..   83    Rlveralde 

Dr..   New   Tork,   N.T 1,200,000 

Tidewater  Aaaodated  OU  Co..  Inc., 

17  Battery  Pi..  New  Tork.  N.T..     1, 030,t>34 
Underwood  Corp.,   1  Park  Ave., 

New  Tork.  N.T 200,000 

Union  Properties  Inc..  CleTeland 

Ohio _ 606. 468 

United  Shoe  ICaehlnery  Corp.,  140 

Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 2,661,864 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  ft  Union  Trust 

Co.,  San  Francisco.  Calif 166, 440 

Blmbaum.   Mrs.    Hllde,   care   of 

Friedman,  X<obe   ft  Block,  613 

Jones  Bld^..  Seattle,  Wash 100,000 

BrseslnBkl,  Wolf,  37  Eagle  Ave., 

New  Tork.  N.T _ 1,000.000 

Z3reyfuss.  Frits,  134-14  Franklin 

Are.,   Flushing.   N.T 144.000 

Bhrmann,  Dr.  Rudolph,  3706  72d 

St.,     Jackson    Heights,     Long 

Island,   N.T 800,000 

Ftenkel,   Richard   B.,   211    West 

100th  St.,  New  Tork.  N.  T 290.400 

Hanauer.    nrederlck.    1130    Lake 

Washington       Blvd..       South. 

Seattle.  Wash 478,400 

Heldenhelmer.  Moses,  estate  of, 

care  of   J.    M.   Heldenhelmer, 

Anson,    Tex 137,340 

HaUer,  Walter  B.,  Bankers  Bldg.. 

Chicago,  m 297.800 

Holtman.  Ernest,  8739  Ellngston 

Ave.,  Chicago,  m 282,000 

Kaulhauaen.  Paul,  3833  Andrews 

Ave.,  Ftesno,  Calif 400,000 

Kleffer,  Anna,  270  Park  Ave.,  New 

TOTk,  N.T 121,600 

Levlte,  Eric  A.,  estate  of,  address 

unknown 1 3.000,000 

Mareuse,    Thsrese,    address    un- 
known  680.000 

Nash,  Edward,  care  of  Jos.  Has- 

keU,  Esq.,  39  Broadway,  New 

Tork,  N.T 229,000 

Otto,  Frieda  W..  806  West  98th 

St..  New  Tork.  N.T 192, 480 

ParetEkla,    Julie.    76-66    Austin 

St.,  Forest  Hills.  N.T 323,600 

Salm,  John,  200  West  102d  St., 

New  Tork,  N.T 160,000 

Schwars,  Alfons.  care  of  Leopold 

Landenberger.  Esq.,  1601  Broad- 
way, New  Tork,  N.T 1,000,000 

Schwars,    Leo.     168    West    8lBt 

St..  New  Tork,.  N.T 126,000 

Slchel.  Edgar,  60  South  2d  St.. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.T 160,000 

Sleloken-Schwarts,  Mrs.  Clara,  46 

Waldron  Ava^  Summit.  VJ ISO.  000 

Simon.  Kate,  address  unknown..        aoo,  000 
Stem,  WUUam  B..  et  al.,  8086  St. 

GwMrge  St..  Los  Angalea.  Oalif..       MS,  000 


266,|440 
200,1000 
1»3,|000 
600.000 
120,loOO 

125,i000 
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ap9jm,  NUda,  112-41-7S  Bd^ 
Forest  Hllla.  Long  Island.  N.T..  $1,281,172 

Telchman.  Wllma.  address  un- 
known         100^000 

VonBoecklln,  B.  B..  40  Wall 
St.,  New  Tork,  N.T 

VonMuelllngen,  Karl,  et  al.,  ad- 
dress unknown 

Wlesen,  Rudolph  and  Erich,  1206 
Oortelyou  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.T 

Wilson,  Leopold,  address  vm- 
known 

Rudlsch,  Florence  M.,  estate  of, 
address    \uiknown 

Offe,  Mrs.  Martha  D.,  261  Ortega 
Ridge  Rd.,  Santa  Barharba, 
Calif .__ 

Otten.  Albert,  647  North  Umber- 
land  Rd.,  West  Englewood, 
N.J ^ _     2,  000.000 

Plntiis,  Richard.  3063  80th  Ave. 

West,  Seattle,  Wash 125J0OO 

Rocksch,  Irma  ft  Solomon,  ad- 
dress   \mknown 740,J000 

Roaenbaum,  Theodore  120  West 
C  St..  Beckley,  W.  Va 138,l018 

Schuasler,  Max.  16  Central  Park  J 

West,  New  Tork.  N.T 360,|000 

Slefer,  Julius,  care  of  A.H.  Allen. 
9441  WUshlre  Blvd.,  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif 295J000 

Splngam,    Bruno,    84    Main    St., 

Brockport.  N.T lOO^IOOO 

Barber  ft  Coleman  Co.,  Rockford,  • 

HI _ 180,000 

Berg,  Saul  J.,  4811  Wllbas  Ave., 

Baltimore,    Md 165,{000 

Bergere,  Leon  P.,  1776  Broadway, 

New  Tork,  N.Y 700,1000 

Boehn.    Frank,     164-05    Hillside 

Ave.,    Jamaica,    Long    Island, 

N.T 24O,i000 

Fleigenbelmer,  Eugene,  436  North 

Rogers,   Olympia,    Wash 609,{956 

Freundich,   Dr.   Hugo,   834  West 

End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.T 100,{000 

Gordon,     Paul,     1000     Larrabee. 

Hollywood,    Calif 300,000 

Oumpel,  Oustav,  2460  Lyon  St..  ' 

San  Francisco,  Calif l,  135||940 

Haas,  Ernest  J.  and  Adolph,  181  | 

11th    St.    North   East,   Alanta,  i| 

Ga 122,631 

International     General     Electric 

Co.,  670  Lexington  Ave.,  New 

Tork,  N.T 105,  000 

Isner,  Emil,  care  of  F.  P.  Ander- 

wald,  Esq.,  77  West  Washing- 
ton St.,  Chicago,  111 100,l400 

Moreley,    Ernest,    854    Glenmont 

Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 168,|000 

Morris,  Bertha  K.,  care  of  Louis 

K.  Frost,  Esq.,  1212  Chapman 

Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 110,1000 

Muenzeshelmer,    Meta,    care    of  i 

Rlegelman,  Strasser,  Schwars  ft  |l 

Splegelberg,      160      Broadway, 

New  Tork,  N.T 148t|0OO 

Nelson,    Albert    D.,     1368    Cook  j 

St.,  Denver,  Colo „        400^1000 

Newman,    Leo,    care    of    Ignatz  ! 

Rosenot,   Esq.,    233    Broadway,  ! 

New  Tork.  N.Y 2.  75^1000 

OTtonovan.  Leo  J.,  Jr.,  116  John  ' 

St..  New  Tork,  N.T 1,787,1684 

Pscheldt,    Ferdinand,    221    West 

Oirard  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa—  180^  960 
Sauer.   Joseph,   847    East    166th 

St.,  Bronx,  N.T 100,1000 

Samson,    William.     1     Harrison  ' 

St.,  New  Roehelle,  N.T 634tJ000 

Schlomer,  Dr.  George  M.,  care  of 

David  M.  Watchmaker.  Bm}.,  44 

School  St.,  Boston.  Mass 120,000 

Walbaum.  Margot.  87  iMt  64th 

St.,  Haiw  Tork,  N.Y ta7«|48a 

Wsstlnghouie    Air    Braka    Co..  1 

Wllmerdlng.  Pa. mbkiUm 


WASHOrOTOIf.  D.C., 

August  S.  1962. 
Hon.  LiNDLIT  BaCXWORTH, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washinfft€m,  D.C.: 

The  Treasury  has  never  been  asked  to 
report  on  HJl.  3460  and  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  furnish  you  Immediately  with  the  In- 
formation that  you  have  requested.  May  I 
suggest  that  the  responsibility  In  the  area 
lies  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  service  let  us  know. 
Joseph  W.  Basb, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
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U.S.  Depakticxnt  or 

jTTSnCX,  OlTTCK  OF  THX 

DXPT7TT  ArroaNKT  Oxmauu., 
Washington.  B.C.,  August  t,  1962. 

Hon.  LiNDLKT  Bxckwosth, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAs  CoNoasssMAN  Bxckwokth:  Refer- 
ence Is  made  to  your  telegram  received  In 
the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  on  Au- 
gust 6.  with  regard  to  HJl.  7283,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  to  provide  compensation  for  cer- 
tain World  War  n  losses  and  H.R.  3460.  a 
bill  to  amend  section  9(a)  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended. 

Tou  have  requested  information  as  to  the 
total  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  each  bill, 
the  total  amount  of  assets  which  would  be 
returned  under  their  provisions  and  a  list 
of  60  of  the  largest  claimants  under  such 
bills. 

With  respect  to  HJl.  7283.  as  you  know, 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
administers  all  claims  under  the  War  Claims 
Act  and  is  the  agency  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  receiving,  processing  and  ad- 
judicating such  claims.  Therefore,  the  In- 
formation you  have  requested  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  th<3  Department  of  Justice. 
However,  we  have  been  advised  Informally 
by  the  Commission  that  such  information 
has  been  forwarded  to  you  in  response  to 
your  request  directed  to  that  agency. 

With  regard  to  H.R.  3460,  which  woiUd  per- 
mit the  sale  of  vested  shares  of  General 
Aniline  ft  Film  Corp.  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  of  a  suit  for  their  recovery  under 
section  0(a)  by  a  Swiss  company.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  questions  raised  by  you 
would  be  applicable  to  this  bill.  In  this 
connection  House  report  2046  on  this  bill 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  backgroxmd  and  need 
for  such  legislation.  A  copy  of  that  report 
is  attached  for  your  ready  reference. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnXIAM  A.  OXOGHSGAK, 

Assistant  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

DXPASTMKMT  OF  STATX. 

Washington.  August  8,  J9«2. 

Hon.  LlNDLXT  Becxworth. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congkessman  Becxwoitr:  Thank 
you  for  your  telegram  of  August  4,  1962.  re- 
questing certain  information  about  HR. 
3460  and  HJl.  7283  which  are  pending  before 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

HR.  3460,  which  would  authorise  the  sale 
of  certain  property  by  the  Allen  Property 
Custodian,  is  amendatory  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  As  that  act  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Justice  the  in- 
formation you  desire  Is  known  to  it  and  this 
Department  is  not  in  a  position  to  comment 
thereon. 

HJl.  7283  would  not  appear  to  Involve  any 
cost  to  the  United  States  as  It  specifically 
provides  in  section  217  that  "thert  shall  be 
deducted  from  each  such  deposit  6  per  cen- 
tum thereof  for  expenses  Ineorred  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  and 
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by  ths  Treasury  Departmsnt  In  the  admln- 
IstraUon  of  title  n  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948." 

The  Dspartment  has  no  Independent  In- 
formaUon  oanoemiag  the  total  »»»»r.n"t  of 

fimds  avaUable  for  distribution  but  accord- 
ing  to  a  letter  dated  July  17,  1908.  from  the 
Department  of  Justlee  to  the  Houae  Commit- 
tee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commeroe,  the 
estimated  free  balance  after  final  liquidation 
of  the  Oflkse  of  Alien  Property  is  $100  mil- 
lion. A  breakdown  of  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Jiutlce  may  be  found  at  pages  8 
and  9  of  Report  No.  2036  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  July  25. 
1962.  ' 

The  Department  of  State  does  not  have 
Informatloa  concerning  Indindnal  claims 
which  wofold  be  filed  with  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Oommlsalon  for  deter- 
mination if  H.R.  7283  U  enacted  and  U, 
therefore,  unable  to  fmnlsh  a  list  ot  the  60 
largest  claims.  The  Department  has  been 
informed  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Oommtsslon,  however,  that  It  furnished  some 
Information  on  the  matter  to  yoa  on  July 
7. 10«a.  ' 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  fumlah  all 
of  the  information  you  desire  but  If  I  can 
be  of  any  further  assistance  In  connection 
with  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FKxDiaicac  O.  Dinroif . 

Assistant  Seerefory 
(Bor  the  Secretary  of  SUte) . 

Mr.  BOW.  I  might  81^  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  naeU.  year  by  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  gentleman 
who  now  occupies  the  chair  is  the  chair- 
man, and  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of 
the  committee,  was  $690,000.  We  are 
beginning  to  deal  in  big  figures.  If  we 
provide  authority  to  take  this  out  of 
the  Treasury.  I  think  we  may  be  getting 
Into  larger  figures.  We  should  retain 
the  theory  that  these  payments  shall  be 
made  out  of  the  fund  and  not  from  the 
General  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIR2IAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentl^nan  from.  CXiio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  do  this  in  order  that 
we  may  make  the  R«oobj>  perfectly  clear. 
I  do  not  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  views 
of  the  committee  and  the  actual  action 
taken  by  the  committee  in  this  regard 
and  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  has  said  as  well  as  what  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bbckwobth] 
has  said  with  reference  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program. 

The  committee  felt  that  a  transfer  of 
5  percent  from  the  funds  available  for 
the  administration  would  be  suffldent 
to  take  care  of  it.  Now.  we  still  feel 
that  way.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow],  I  think*  is  technically  cor- 
rect with  reference  to  his  statefiient  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  amiropriating 
more  funds  than  the  5  pereait  But  I 
remind  the  gentleman  that  he  appro- 
priates money  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  this  purpose— has 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future.  Iliat  Is  th«  only  way  it 
can  be  paid. 

Mr.  BOW.  But  I  would  point  this  out 
to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Permit  me  to  finish. 
The  gentteman  quoted  the  law  coiT«ctIy 
when  the  gentleman  stated  "to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury ."  That  is  true.  But  the  funds 
have  got  to  be  transferred  by  the  At- 
torney General  first  before  they  can  be 
appropriated.  I  think,  as  I  say,  tech- 
nically there  Is  no  difference  between 
what  the  gentleman  offers  here  and  be- 
tween what  the  bill  provides,  ^n^  if  ^e 
can  clarify  it  and  make  it  more  certain, 
as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  it  at  aU. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  consume 
much  time.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow].  But  the  gentle- 
man's proposed  amendment  brings  up  a 
significant  point  to  which  I  alluded  ear- 
lier in  the  ddMte.  Eventually,  even  if 
Congress  adheres  to  the  principle  enun- 
ciated in  this  bill  of  making  private  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  the  claims  of  their 
government,  the  fund  is  going  to  be  ex- 
hausted. Then  when  it  is  exhausted  we 
still  have  pending  before  our  commit- 
tee—I do  not  have  the  exact  number 
of  bills — claims  of  one  kind  or  another, 
"niere  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
claimants  of  one  description  and  another 
who  are  making  eyes  at  this  fund  and 
who  claim  they  are  enUtted  to  some  of 
this  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  over  the 
years  has  considered  some  of  these  bills, 
but  most  of  them  have  not  been  oonsid- 
ertd.    Eventually,  of  course,  the  thing 
that  the  gentleman  from   Ohio   men- 
tioned   regarding    the    Appropriations 
Committee's   concern   here  may  occur. 
The  thing  that  worries  him  Is  not  the 
principle  of  whether  we  make  a  private 
individual  pay  for  the  claims  of  his  gov- 
ernment.    The   genUonan  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]   is  not  worried  about  that 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  is  worried 
about  how  much  is  coming  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.     That  is  a  good  thing 
about  which  to  be  worried.     I  can  t^ 
the  gentleman  4hat  this  fund  is  going 
to  be  exhausted  if  this  kind  of  l^iala- 
Uon  is  passed.    One  of  these  days  bills 
are  going  to  come  up  here  to  the  extent 
if  they  are  approved,  they  are  goine  to 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  U.8.  Treasury. 
If  we  want  to  be  perfectly  honest  and 
perfectly  decent  insofar  as  the  sanctity 
of  private  property  is  concerned,  we 
would  do  the  straightforward  thing  that 
z>eeds  to  be  done;  namely,  tell  the  Oer- 
man  Ooveniment  we  need  x  mHHomg  of 
dollars   to   pay   off   American  dtiaeos 
whose  property  they  damaged  during 
World  War  n.  and  we  want  that  matter 
settled.    TbmX  would  aid  the  argument. 
If  we  do  not  do  that,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  Dictator  Castro  in  Cuba 
who  Is  conflsrattng  American  property 
and  who  has  confiscated  American  prop- 
erty for  the  last  several  years?    If  we 
follow  the  principle  enunciated  In  this 
bill.  th«n  wt  can  send  th«  FBI  out  to 
look  lor  soma  Cuban  eltlnns  who  hap- 
pen to  have  some  property  in  this  coun- 
try and  then  pass  a  law  to  tsproprlatt 
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the  prpperty  of  those  private  dtlaens  of 
Cuba  to  pay  for  the  property  of  the  UjB. 
citizens  that  Castro  has  expcoprlated 
undo:  his  regime.  That  is  the  princUde 
and  philosophy  enunciated  In  this  taOL 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  ^gatnst  it*  Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  n^miw^mw*  j  yij>i^ 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CWi- 
fomia  [Mr.  Cohxlax]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  r!h*iftn««  x  rioe 
in  support  of  this  long  overdue  measure 
to  provide  relief  to  American  ti».ti«n«i« 
for  certain  loases  suffered  during  World 
War  n.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce [Mr.  HauubI  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  Mack]  for  their  efforts  in  brinidng 
this  bill  before  the  House  at  this  t*»ny, 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  16  years 
have  lapsed  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n— 16  3rears  in  which  legitimate  claims 
for  substantial  wartime  losses  have  gone 
unfilled.    Tills  delay,  with  all  due  re- 
spect for  the  procedures  of  international 
law,  is  too  long  to  ask  any  American  to 
wait  for  fair  treatment  from  his  Gov- 
ernment.  It  is  a  delay  which  with  every 
day  Increases  the  degree  of  individual 
injustice  and  compounds  both  the  ad- 
ministrative and  the  legal  problems  in- 
volved- 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
believe  will  correct  a  serious  defect  In 
this  bin — a  defect  which  would  exclude 
thousands  of  American  dtiaens  from  re- 
ceiving Just  and  due  compensation.    I 
believe  that  the  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  should  be  adopted  and  that  this 
legislation    we    are    considering   today 
should  be  passed  without  further  delay. 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  had 
an  example  in  point  which  I  would  Bke 
to  take  this  opportunU^  to  lAiare  with 
the  House,  a  speciAc  illustration  that 
comes  right  out  of  my  own  district    ISr. 
Edward  Gans  from  Berkeley.  CaUf ..  ar- 
rived in  this  country  from  Germany  In 
January  1938.   and   took  out  the  Ifarst 
papers  for  dUzenship  in  February  of 
that   3^ear.    Under   normal   conditions 
Mr.  Gans  would  have  leeeived  his  dU- 
zenship papers  in  5  years  time  or  1943. 
Due  to  the  wartime  ooiHlttions,  however. 
Mr.   Gans   did   not  receive   dtiaendiip 
papers  until  November  1944.    Mr.  Oans' 
pitiperty  In  Germany  was  destroyed  by  a 
bomber  attack  in  January  1944  and  con- 
sequently, be  would  not  be  diglble  to  file 
a  claim  under  the  presmt  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
correct  this  gross  ine<iuity  by  permitting 
an  American  dttzens  and  all  those  who 
had  taken  out  their  first  ddzenship 
papers  prior  to  the  date  of  their  loss  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  war  claims 
program.  This  it  a  moderate,  reason- 
able and  wholly  Justifiable  amendment 
It  would  reject  an  achitrary  division  of 
our  f dlow  dUiens  as  dlaortmlnatory  f^»Mi 
indef  ensUde,  and  It  would  provide  ap- 
propriate relief  to  many  who  are  doniT 
Ing    but    who    would    otberwlao    be 
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Mr.  Chalmutn,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  poBWfd 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Ounn]  . 

Mr.  QLENN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  let  me  say  we  have  sat 
through  many,  many  days  of  hearings 
during  this  last  session  of  Congress. 
S(xne  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  have  been  piti- 
ful. 8«ne  of  the  claimants  have 
passed  on. 

There  was  one  thing  which  was  para- 
mount to  the  c(Mnmittee  in  its  consid- 
eration of  this  matter,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  time  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  end. 
Therefore,  while  the  legislation  we  are 
reporting  out  may  not  be  perfect,  we  do 
feel  it  is  the  best  we  could  come  up  with. 
In  view  of  the  situation  that  has  carried 
over  for  the  past  16  years,  we  think  we 
should  now  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  We 
thought  this  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, when  we  passed  a  similar  bill,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  died  in  the  Senate. 

This  blU  provides  that  all  claims  by 
nationals  under  this  bill  must  be  made 
within  18  months,  and  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  processing  of 
these  claims  within  a  4-year  period.  We 
hope  that  will  then  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  ininutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7283. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  authorize  settlement  of 
several  classes  of  meritorious  World  War 
n  claims  which  were  not  covered  by  the 
original  law  or  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments. These  are  claims  which  had 
their  origin  on  the  high  seas  or  in  the 
European  or  Pacific  theaters  of  war. 
Four  general  types  of  claims  are 
covered: 

First.  Physical  loss  or  destruction  of. 
or  damage  to,  property  in  the  described 
areas,  occuring  as  the  result  of  military 
operations,  or  special  measures  against 
property. 

Second.  Damage  to  or  destruction  of 
ships  and  ship  cargoes  as  a  result  of  mili- 
tary action. 

Third.  Net  losses  of  insurers  imder 
war-risk  insurance  contracts  covering 
ships. 

Fourth.  Death  or  disability,  and 
property  losses  suffered  by  civilian  pas- 
sengers on  ships  torpedoed  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  and  December  11,  1941. 

The  pwrpose  of  H.R.  7283  is  corrective. 
It  aims  to  rectify  a  condition  which  has 
existed  for  17  years.  American  citizens 
who  suffered  injury,  death,  or  property 
losses  in  certain  areas  during  World 
War  n  have  not  yet  been  compensated, 
despite  the  fact— and  this  is  rank  in- 
justice— that  we  have  the  funds,  and 
have  had  the  funds,  to  satisfy  their 
claims.  Not  (mly  are  the  funds  avail- 
able, but  we  have  already  established  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
to  pay  out  the  funds.    AU  that  is  lack- 


ing is  the  necessary  legislation,  lar. 
Chairman.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Harris] 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  ihe 
subcommittee  [Mr.  Mack]  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

The  United  States  has  on  hand  a 
sizable  amount  of  liquidated  assets,  ap- 
proximately $100  million.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  convincting  arguments  in  f  a^or 
of  returning  these  assets  to  counta-ies 
which  were  our  enemies  at  the  timei  of 
liquidation,  regardless  of  whether  or  |iot 
the  present  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries are  our  enemies  today.  In  agrjee- 
ments  between  the  United  States  andjthe 
Allies,  Germany  and  Japan  relinquished 
all  rights  to  these  assets. 

In  January  1946,  the  United  States 
and  17  Allies  entered  into  the  Paris 
Reparation  Agreement  under  which  the 
signatories  agreed  to  hold  or  disposci  of 
German  external  assets  in  such  a  wajr  as 
to  preclude  returning  them  to  German 
ownership  or  control.  Subsequently,  in 
1948  Congress  amended  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  to  provide : 

No  property  or  interest  therein  of  f^er- 
many,  Japan,  or  any  national  of  either  tluch 
countory  •  •  •  shall  be  returned  to  foftner 
owners  thereof  or  their  successors  In  inttfest 
and  the  United  States  shall  not  pay  o()m- 
pensatlon  for  any  such  property  or  interest 
therein. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  the 
Allied  Powers  and  Japan,  signed  at  $an 
Francisco  on  September  8,  1951,  Jas>an 
agreed  that: 

•  •  •  each  of  the  Allied  Powers  shall  have 
the  right  to  seize,  retain,  liquidate,  or  otiber- 
wlse  dispose  of  all  property,  rights,  bnd 
interests  •  •  •  now  blocked,  vested,  oit  In 
the  possesion  or  under  the  control  of  enfmy 
property  authorities  of  Allied  Powers. 


And  that: 

Xzcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  present 
treaty  the  Allied  Powers  waive  all  repara- 
tions clalmB  of  the  Allied  Powers  *  •  •  und 
their  nationals. 

And,  in  the  Bonn  Convention  of  1B52 
and  the  Paris  Agreement  of  1954  between 
Germany.  Prance.  England,  and  the 
United  States,  Germany  similarly  agreed 
that  it  and  its  nationals  would  assert  no 
claim  to  external  assets  seized  by  Ithe 
three  powers  and  would  compensate  the 
former  German  owners  for  their  losses. 
The  three  powers  in  turn  agreed  to  la!s- 
sert  no  claims  for  reparations  against 
German  current  production. 

In  addition,  the  losses  under  consid- 
eration were  suffered  by  American  citi- 
zens at  the  hands  of  our  enemies  during 
World  War  n,  and  tradition  and  Justice 
both  demand  that  they  be  compensated. 
There  is  no  more  appropriate  wayi  of 
using  the  funds.  Those  entitled  to  [re- 
payment have  l)een  denied  compensation 
for  too  long  a  time,  and  there  is  Cer- 
tainly no  cause,  reason,  or  explanation 
for  further  delay.  American  war  dijm- 
age  claimants  who  have  been  waiting 
17  years  for  legislation  are  owed  a  dpbt 
by  this  Government.  The  time  to  in- 
augurate the  program  is  now  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill  before  us  today.  In 
transmitting  a  similar  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose the  Eisenhower  administration 
strongly  emphasized : 

In  our  judgment  the  settlement  of  the 
claims,   which  would  be   authorized  under 


the  bill,  should  not  be  delayed  any  longer. 
With  the  passing  of  time  the  dllBcultles  of 
establishing  titles,  successions,  and  valua- 
tions keep  on  mounting  to  increase  ad- 
ministrative costs  attending  claims  process- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  support  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  I  feel  that  there  is 
a  serious  defect  in  this  legislation,  a 
defect  which  I  have  sought  to  correct  by 
introducing  H  R.  9464. 

H.R.  7283  authorizes  payment  of  a  war 
claim  only  if  the  claimant,  and  all  pred- 
ecessors in  interest,  were  on  the  date  of 
the  loss  nationals  of  the  United  States. 
An  exception  is  made  for  persons  who 
lost  U.S.  citizenship  by  marriage  and 
later  reacquired  it.  Thus,  the  claims  of 
persons  who  were  nationals  of  another 
country  at  the  time  of  the  loss  but  later 
came  to  the  United  States  and  became 
citizens  of  this  country  will  not  be  recog- 
nized. Nor  will  claims  of  persons,  who 
were  residents  of  the  United  States  but 
not  yet  citizens  at  the  time  of  loss  be 
recognized. 

Such  discrimination  against  these 
newer  citizens  is  wholly  unwarranted. 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  Constitution.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  said  that  naturalized  citizens 
are  not  second-class  citizens.  With  the 
single  exception  of  eligibility  for  the 
Presidency,  they  are  entitled  to  equal 
treatment  with  natural-bom  citizens. 

Moreover,  these  new  citizens  have  a 
strong  equitable  claims  to  equality  of 
treatment  in  the  payment  of  war  claims. 
As  productive  members  of  our  society, 
they  pay  taxes  to  support  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  defense  effort.  In  acquir- 
ing U.S.  citizenship,  they  renounced 
their  former  allegiances.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  cannot  look  to  any  other 
government  for  redress.  If  the  United 
States,  to  which  they  have  sworn  alle- 
giance and  undertaken  the  same  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship  as  those  resting  upon 
naturals  bom  citizens,  does  not  include 
in  the  provision  made  for  other  citizens, 
they  will  be  left  without  a  remedy. 

The  chief  argument  advanced  in  favor 
of  excluding  them  is  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  requiring  con- 
tinuous ownership  from  the  date  of  loss 
to  the  time  of  filing  with  respect  to 
claims  one  government  asserts  against 
another  on  l>ehalf  of  its  nationals.  That 
argument  is  inapplicable  to  the  situa- 
tion to  which  this  bill  is  addressed.  The 
claims  with  which  it  deals  are  not 
ordinary  international  claims.  They  are 
war  claims  for  destruction  and  damages 
resulting  from  military  operations.  They 
are  not  claims  for  which  our  Government 
will  negotiate  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment to  obtain  redress  from  that  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  the  determination  as 
to  what  claims  shall  be  paid  is  strictly 
a  matter  of  domestic  policy.  That  policy 
should  be  governed  by  the  constitutional 
principle  that  all  citizens,  whether  nat- 
uralized or  natural-born,  should  be 
treated  alike. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7283  which  will 
allow  claims  to  be  filed  by  all  American 
citizens,  no  matter  when  or  how  they  ob- 
tained their  citizenship,  unless  they  were 
members  of  the  armed   forces  of  the 
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enemies  of   the   United  Stotes  during 
World  War  tt 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Chahman,  win 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  position  he  has  taken.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  make  inquiry,  if 
it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
tleman, to  what  degree  this  amendment 
would  eat  into  the  fund  or  to  what  de- 
gree any  such  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  reduce  the  proportionate  amount 
that  would  be  paid  to  these  American 
nationals  whose  claims  existed  prior  to 
the  date  in  question.  Does  the  genUe- 
man have  any  idea  as  to  that? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  with 
certainty.  I  attempted  to  ascertain 
from  the  proper  agencies  how  many 
claims  this  would  involve,  and  the  esti- 
mates are  speculative. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Would  your  amend- 
ment be  broad  enough  to  Include  the 
valid  claims  now  pending  before  the 
Commission  and  on  which  no  action  has 
been  taken;  or  would  it  be  Just  broad 
enough  to  allow  new  claims  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  It  would  en- 
compass any  claims  permissible  under 
the  pending  bill.  My  amendment  does 
not  broaden  the  category  of  claims.  All 
it  does  is  to  extend  the  eligibility  of  the 
claimants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  t Mr. Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
listened  to  the  statements  of  the  various 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  legislation.  Repeatedly,  I 
hear  the  expression  that  this  is  to  be  the 
final  legislative  action  havUig  to  do  with 
the  War  Claims  Commission.  If  that  is 
true.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  duty  if  I  f  aUed  to  caU  the  attention 
of  the  committee  handling  this  legisla- 
tion to  a  rather  unusual  situation  that 
occxured  at  the  close  of  World  War  n. 
I*  has  to  do  with  the  husband  of  a  con- 
sUtutent  of  mine  from  Sutton,  W.  Va.. 
who  was  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Air 
Force  and  who  was  a  pilot  in  one  of  our 
fighter  planes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  which  ended  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  he  was 
aboard  a  carrier  in  Tokyo  Bay.  They 
received  orders  to  bomb  a  certain  Jap- 
anese objective.  His  squadron  left  for 
that  purpose,  but  before  reaching  the 
point  where  they  were  to  begin  their 
bombing  operations,  they  received  no- 
tice that  we  had  arranged  an  armistice 
with  Japan.  However,  the  Japanese 
Government  failed  to  notify  the  leader 
of  a  Japanese  air  squadrai  that  such  an 
armistice  had  been  agreed  to.  On  their 
way  back  to  their  carrier  In  the  harbor. 
the  American  planes  which  were  fl]dng 
out  of  their  regular  squadron  formation. 


the  pilots  and  crew  enjoying  the  thought 
that  the  war  was  over,  were  attarktid  by 
a  Japanese  squadron.  Four  planes  were 
shot  down  and  16  airmen  drowned.  In- 
cluding the  husband  of  my  constituent. 
The  situation  was  such  at  the  time  that 
the  widow  had  to  go  back  to  tj>f^»>iing  to 
support  their  two  young  boys.  She  had 
been  a  schoolteacher  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage. The  effect  of  the  tragedy  was 
such  that  the  wife  became  HI,  and  only 
after  considerable  time  was  she  able  to 
go  back  to  teaching.  Throughout  the 
intervening  years  she  educated  those  two 
youngsters.  I  ttiink  she  has  a  valid  claim 
against  the  Japanese  Government  for 
their  failure  to  notify  their  squadron 
commanders  that  there  had  been  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  The  negligence  of 
the  Japanese  Government  caused  the 
death  of  this  yoiuig  American  flier  and 
I  think  there  is  compensation  due  from 
the  Japanese  Government.  However.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  Just  where  to  start 
to  amend  this  bill.  This  is  a  rather  in- 
tricate bill  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  amend  it  to  make  it  broad  enough 
to  cover  such  a  deserving  case  as  this. 

Might  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  claim 
has  been  filed  with  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission, and  they  advise  me  that  that 
act  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  this 
type  of  claim.  Surely  we  are  not  going 
to  close  this  out  and  leave  out  a  deserv- 
ing case  of  this  kind.  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  committed  to  make  it  broad 
enough  to  cover  such  a  claim. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  place  this  matter  before  you. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  speaking  today  in 
support  of  H  Jl.  7283. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
a  member,  spent  much  time  in  hearings 
and  executive  sessions  on  this  legislation, 
and  the  bill  which  is  before  us  today  is 
the  result  of  very  careful  work. 

The  bill,  of  course,  is  to  distribute  ap- 
proximately $100  miUion  presently  in 
the  war  claims  fund,  and  additional  as- 
sets of  $150  million,  or  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 1250  million,  to  nationals  of 
the  United  States  who  suffered  damages 
as  a  result  of  World  War  n. 

llie  claims  are  m  four  categories  and 
are  for  repayment,  to  some  extent,  for 
losses  suffered  by  American  nationals, 
and  whose  status  has  not  changed  since 
the  time  of  the  original  loss.  The  act 
provides,  after  death  claims  and  other 
claims  up  to  $10,000  are  paid  in  full, 
that  all  other  claims  are  to  be  prorated 
until  the  fimd  is  exhausted.  The  act 
further  provides  for  a  statutory  period 
of  18  months  to  file  such  claims,  and  no 
further  claims  can  be  filed  after  this 
period  imder  this  act.  lliis  definitely 
will  prevent  applicants  from  filing  war 
claims  ad  infinitum.  Each  claim  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the 
War  Claims  Commission. 

From  this  very  brief  r6sum^  of  HJl. 
7283.  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  a  very  fair 
and  equitable  i^proach  to  what  has  beoi 
an  extremely  vexing  problem.  CM>- 
vlously.  It  is  for  the  distribution  <A 
money  to  American  nationals  who  suf- 
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f  ered  losses  as  a  result  of  a  sitciatloD 
over  which  they  had  no  eoDtral.  Hie 
bill  will  not  coat  the  United  States 
Treasury  any  money,  and  cooaeQuently, 
It  answers  this  problem  frequently 
raised  by  the  membenhlp  of  the  Bouae. 
Some  may  ask  why  so  many  years 
have  elapsed  before  such  tegtelattao  was 
brought  before  us.  Ot  eourse.  there 
have  been  a  number  of  bills  on  this  gen- 
eral problem  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  over  the  years,  many  of 
which  have  been  enacted  Into  law.  Ob- 
viously a  considerable  pcoiod  of  time  had 
to  elapse  before  the  enactment  of  thin 
final  bill,  to  enable  all  persons,  estates 
of  deceased  persons,  and  firms  to  have 
the  same  thoroughly  chedwd  and  certi- 
fied. Now  this  has  been  done,  and  the 
opportunity  is  before  us  to  do  Justice  to 
these  persons,  who  through  all  these 
years  have  had  such  claims.  I.  therefore, 
urge  the  passage  of  HJl.  7283. 

Mr.  PHTTiBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  thankful  to  the  teadershlp  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floOT  because 
there  are  many  worthy  people  interested 
in  it  who  have  waited  for  a  long  time 
and  are  still  waiting  for  a  Just  and  equi- 
table settiement  of  their  war  claims. 

I  compliment  the  able  and  distin- 
guished genUeman  frmn  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Harkzs]  ,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
the  able  and  distlngxilshed  gentleman 
from  nunols  [Mr.  Mack]  and  the  t^er 
members  of  the  committee  upon  the  ex- 
cellent committee  report  and  the  admir- 
able way  m  which  the  bill  has  been  han- 
dled and  debated. 

I  am  not  desirous  of  setting  forth  ex- 
tensive vi£ws  on  this  bill  at  this  time  as 
I  believe  the  House  fully  understands 
from  the  splendid  presentation  made 
here  what  the  basic  problems  are.  and 
I  am  anxious  to  expedite  action  in  every 
way  possible. 

There  is  little,  if  any.  real  controversy 
about  the  principle  of  the  bill.  While 
there  are  some  disagreements,  I  believe 
that  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  with 
perhaps  some  brief  clarifying  language, 
represents  alwut  the  best  legislative  re- 
sult that  can  be  achieved  in  the  mterest 
of  the  people  concerned  and  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  questions  Involved  are  complex 
and  extremely  difficult.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  only  after  the  untiring  eff<»is 
and  careful  penetrating  work  and  a 
painstaking  consideration  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  formulate  stand- 
ards for  the  prosecution  and  settlement 
of  these  claims  that  will  work  substan- 
tial Justice. 

It  is  xmfortunate  that  in  this  process 
the  claims  of  many  worthy  people  can- 
not be  considered  at  this  time.  It  may 
well  be  that  at  a  later  date,  it  wiBbe 
possible  to  take  legislative  action  that 
will  permit  the  consideration  of  their 
claims. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  we  win 
enact  this  measure  in  the  House,  which 
will  permit  substantial  recovery  for 
loss,  damage,  and  destructicm  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  natianals  of  the  United 
States  and  provide  for  maximum  fair- 
ness and  equity  for  those  who  have 
sustained  serious  losses,  damage,  and 
destnictiaii. 
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WbUe  the  remedy  la  somewluit  late, 
the  pnMpeets  for  complfted  action  In 
this  measure  aeem  to  be  promlring.  and 
I  hope  and  arte  that  when  the  House 
paaaes  the  blU  today,  it  may  be  promptly 
considered  by  the  (^her  body  and  cleared 
for  final  enactment  by  the  Ckmgress. 

I  have  some  very  dear  friends  who  are 
personally  interested  in  this  legislation, 
and  they  have  been  waiting  for  years 
to  secure  redress  of  their  Just  claims, 
and  I  have  been  striving  over  a  period 
of  time  now  to  try  to  assist  them  with 


or 


Sac.  8.  The  Wsr  Claims  Act  of  IMfld  as 
•mended.  Is  further  amended  by  addln|j  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"mu  n 
"Definitiotis 

"Sic.  201.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term 
terms — 

"(a)  'All»nla'.  'AuBtrla*.  'Czechoslovakia', 
'the  Pree  Territory  of  Danzig',  'Estonia',  'Ger- 
many', 'Oreece',  'Latvia'.  'Lithuania',  'Po- 
land', and  Tugoslavia',  when  lued  in  Itkelr 
respective  geographical  senses,  mean  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  each  such  country  or  4ree 
territory,  as  the  case  may  be,  In  contlnetttal 


military  action  by  Germany  or  Japan  during 
the  period  beginning  September  1,  1039,  and 
ending  September  2,  1945;  no  award  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  In  favor  of  any 
Insurer  or  reinsurer  aa  assignee  or  otherwise 
as  successor  in  interest  to  the  right  of  the 
Insured; 

"(c)  net  losses  under  war -risk  Insurance 
or  reinsurance  policies  or  contracts,  in- 
curred in  the  settlement  of  claims  for  In- 
sured losses  of  ships  directly  or  indirectly 
owned  by  a  national  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  loss,  damage,  or  destruc- 
tion of  such  ships  and  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement   of   such    claims,    which   insured 
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a  solution  to  their  problems.    For  that     Europe  as  such  limits  existed  on  December  l,     losses  were  a  direct  consequence  of  military 


reason,  I  am  especially  privileged  today 
to  support  this  measure  and  feel  confi- 
dent that  it  will  be  enacted  by  the  House, 
and  I  certainly  propose  to  continue  my 
efforts  to  help  secure  favorable  action 
by  the  other  body  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.     

liir.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  7283.  Passage 
of  this  leglslatiaa  is  a  big  step  toward 
our  g(Md  of  making  Just  compensation  to 
all  Americuis  who  suffered  damage  at 
the  hands  of  our  enemies  diuing  World 
Warn. 

I  am  seriously  concerned,  however, 
with  our  f  alliu-e  to  adc^t  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohilam]  and  the 
gentleman  frcMn  New  York  [Mr.  RtanI. 
We  are  still  overUxAing  the  very  valid 
claims  of  other  Americans  who  fought  by 
our  side  during  World  War  n  and  who 
suffered  damages  or  injiiries,  but  who 
were  not  then  citizens  of  this  country. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long 
been  fighting  for  a  bill,  H.R.  3178.  which 
would  not  <mly  provide  the  added  cover- 
age Included  in  the  amendments  offered 
by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Rtan  and  Mr. 
CoHXLAN,  but  which  would  also  extend 
the  provisicms  of  the  War  Claims  Act  to 
any  individual  who  is  a  citizen  or  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  on  the  date 
Of  enactment,  or  to  any  individual  who 
was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  during  or 
after  World  War  n  and  who  is  a  lawful 
residoit  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

I  believe  this  extension  should  be  made 
as  a  matter  of  Justice.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  other  body,  when  considering  this 
legislation,  will  adopt  amendments  along 
these  lines  so  that  full  Justice  can  be 
achieved  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  suggest 
that  the  Cleric  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute conunittee  amendment  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ref»reaenta!tive»  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the     periods  specified,  because  of  the  enemjf  or 


1937. 

"(b)  'Commission'  means  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  established  pursuant  to  Reorganiza- 
tion Flan  Numbered  1  of  19&4  (68  Stat,  latd)  ■ 

^'(c)  'National  of  the  United  States'  means 
(1)  a  natural  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  |the 
United  States,  (2)  a  natural  person  fibo, 
though  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stdtes, 
owes  permanent  allegiance  to  the  Uinted 
States,  and  (3)  a  corporation,  partnentbip. 
unincorporated  body,  or  other  entity,  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stsites, 
or  of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Colui^hia 
and  in  which  more  than  50  per  centua;  of 
the  outstanding  capital  stock  or  other  bro- 
prietary  or  similar  interest  is  owned,  dlrsftly 
or  Indirectly,  by  persons  referred  to  In 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection.  It 
does  not  Include  aliens. 

"(d)  'Property'  means  real  property  (ind 
such  items  of  tangible  personalty  as  caB|  be 
identified  and  evaluated. 

"Claims  authorized 

"Sxc.  202.  The  Commission  is  dlrectei^  to 
receive  and  to  determine  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  the  validity  find 
amoimt  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  for — 

"(a)  loss  or  destruction  of,  or  phyt^cal 
damage  to,  property  located  In  Albania, 
Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  the  Free  Terrtiory 
jf  Danzig,  Estonia.  Germany,  Greece,  Latavla, 
Lithuania.  Poland,  or  Yugoslavia,  or  in  tfSTl-  _ 

^'^tZ!^^\I^.  P,^,°k  ^^""l^  °^  Runufnia  ^^^^^^  '^\^7xf^^ls  no  widow,  hu;b'and!'*o; 
on  December  1,  1937  but  which  was  notlln-  child- 
eluded  in  such  countries  on  SeptembctI  15, 
1947,  which  loss,  destruction,  or  phystcal 
damage  occurred  during  the  period  beginiilng 
September  1.  1939.  and  ending  May  8.  1^45. 
or  which  occurred  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1937.  and  ending  September  2,  lt>45, 
to  property  in  territory  occupied  or  attaC&ed 
by  the  Imperial  Japanese  military  forces  (In- 
cluding territory  to  which  Japan  has  re- 
nounced all  right,  title,  and  claim  uQder 
article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  {the 
AlUed  Powers  and  Japan)  except  the  isl&nd 
of  Guam:  Provided.  That  claims  for  ]|oss. 
destruction,  or  damage  occurring  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  shall  Inot 
be  allowed  except  on  behalf  of  national*  of 
the  United  States  who  have  received!  no 
payment,  and  certify  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion that  they  have  received  no  payment^  on 
accoimt  of  the  same  loss,  destructloi^j  or 
damage  under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946,  whether  or  not  claim  was  filed 
thereunder:  Provided  further.  That  slich 
loss,  destruction,  or  damage  must  have  ^oc- 
curred,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  ( 1 )  niili- 
tary  operations  of  war  or  (2)  special  meas- 
ures directed  against  property  in  such  cojun- 
trles    or    territories    during    the    respective 


action  by  Germany  or  Japan  during  the 
period  beginning  September  1.  1939.  and 
ending  September  2,  1946;  such  net  losses 
shall  be  determined  by  deducting  from  the 
aggregate  of  all  payments  made  In  the  settle- 
ment of  such  insured  losses  the  aggregate 
of  the  net  amounts  received  by  any  such 
insurance  companies  on  all  policies  or  con- 
tracts of  war-risk  Insurance  or  reinstirance 
on  ships  under  which  the  insvu^d  was  a 
national  of  the  United  States,  after  deduct- 
ing expenses:  and 

"(d)    loss  or  damage  on  account  of — 

"(1)  the  death  of  any  person  who,  being 
then  a  civilian  national  of  the  United  States 
and  a  passenger  on  any  vessel  engaged  In 
commerce  on  the  high  seas,  died  or  was  killed 
as  a  result  of  military  action  by  Oermany 
or  Japan  which  occurred  during  the  period 
beginning  September  1.  1939.  and  ending 
December  11,  1941;  awards  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  only  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  following  persons  in  the  order  of 
priority  named: 

"(A)  widow  or  husband  If  there  Is  no 
child  or  children  of  the  deceased: 

"(B)  widow  or  husband  and  child  or 
children  of  the  deceased,  one-half  to  the 
widow  or  husband  and  the  other  half  to 
the  child  or  children  of  the  deceased  In 
equal  shares; 

"(C)  child  or  children  of  the  deceased  (In 
equal  shares)  if  there  is  no  widow  or  hus- 
band;  and 

"(D)   parents   of   the  deceased    (In   equal 


War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Is  fur 
tber  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  1 
thereof  the  following: 

"im*  I" 

8bc.  2.  The  ward  "Act"  wherevte  It  ap- 
pears in  title  Z  except  in  section  13(a)  In 
reference  to  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  "title". 


alleged  enemy  character  of  the  owner,  which 
property  was  owned,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  a  national  of  the  United  States  at  [the 
time  of  such  loss,  damage  or  destruction: 

"(b)  damage  to,  or  loss  or  destructioil  of . 
ships  or  ship  cargoes  directly  or  indirectly 
owned  by  a  national  of  the  United  Slt^tea 
at  the  time  such  damage,  loss,  or  destructtlon 
occurred,  which  was  a  direct  consequenof  of 


"(2)  injury  or  permanent  disability  sus- 
tained by  any  person,  who  being  then  a 
civilian  national  of  the  United  States  and 
a  passenger  on  any  vessel  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas,  was  injured  or 
permanently  disabled  as  a  result  of  military 
action  by  Germany  or  Japan  which  oc- 
curred during  the  period  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939.  and  ending  December  11.  1941; 
awards  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  pay- 
able solely  to  the  person  so  Injured  or 
disabled. 

"(3)  the  loss  or  destruction,  as  a  result 
of  such  action,  of  property  on  such  vessel, 
as  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  rea- 
sonable, useful,  necessary,  or  proper  under 
the  circumstances,  which  property  was 
owned  by  any  civilian  national  of  the  United 
States  who  was  then  a  passenger  on  such 
vessel;  and  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any 
person  suffering  such  loes,  awards  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  only  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  designated  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and  in  the 
order  of  priority  named  therein. 

"Transfers  and  assignments 
"Sec.  203.  The  transfer  or  assignment  for 
value  of  any  property  forming  the  subject 
matter  of  a  claim  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  202  subsequent  to  its  damage, 
loss,  or  destruction  shall  not  operate  to  ex- 
tinguish any  claim  of  the  transferor  otherwise 
compensable  under  either  of  such  subsec- 
tions. If  a  claim  which  could  otherwise  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 202  has  been  assigned  for  value  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  assignee 


shaU  be  the  party  sntlUed  to  eialm  there- 
under. 

"NatfonaUtw  o/  elmimmitU 
"8k.  ao«.  No  claim  ahaU  be  aUowed  un- 
der subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  of  section 
202  of  this  title  unless  the  property  upon 
which  It  la  iMsed  was  owned  by  a  national 
or  nationals  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  loss,  damage,  or  destructton  and 
unless  the  claim  was  owned  by  a  national 
or  nationals  of  the  United  SUtes  continu- 
ously thereafter  until  the  date  of  flUng  with 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  thia  title. 
Where  any  person  who  lost  United  States 
citizenship  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to 
a  citiaen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  country 
reacquired  such  olttaenahlp  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  UUe.  then  if  such  Indi- 
vidual, but  for  such  marriage  wovUd  have 
been  a  national  of  the  United  States  at  aU 
times  on  and  after  the  date  of  such  loss, 
damage,  or  deitruetion  until  the  filing  of 
the  claim,  luch  individual  shall  be  treated 
for  all  purpoaes  of  thla  tiUe  as  having  been 
a  national  of  the  United  States  at  aU  such 
times. 

"Claims  of  stockholders 

"Bac.  a06.  (a)  A  claim  under  section  303 
of  thla  title  based  upon  an  ownership  in- 
terest In  any  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity  which  la  a  national  of  the 
United  States  ahaU  be  denied. 

"(b)  A  claim  under  eectlon  303  of  this 
title,  based  tq)on  a  direct  ownership  interest 
in  a  corporation,  association,  or  other  entity 
which  suffered  a  loes  within  the  meaning 
of  said  section,  shall  be  allowed,  subject  to 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  if  such  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  other  entity  on  the  date 
of  the  loes  was  not  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  tbe  per  centum  of 
ownership  vested  In  the  claimant  In  any 
such  claim. 

"(c)  A  claim  tmder  section  303  of  this 
title,  based  upon  an  indirect  ownership  in- 
terest In  a  corporation,  association,  or  other 
entity  which  suffered  a  loes  within  the  mean- 
ing of  said  section,  ahaU  be  allowed,  subject 
to  other  provisions  of  this  title,  only  If  at 
least  35  per  centum  of  the  entire  ownership 
intereet  thereof  at  the  time  of  such  loss  was 
vested  in  nationals  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Any  award  on  a  claim  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  Ion  suf- 
fered by  such  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity,  and  shall  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  such  losa  as  the  ownership  Interest 
of  the  claimant  bears  to  the  entire  ownership 
Interest  thereof. 

"Deductions  in  making  awards 
"Sec.  30e.  (a)  In  determining  the  amount 
of  any  award  there  shall  be  deducted  all 
amounts  the  claimant  has  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  loss  or  losses  with  respect 
to  which  an  award  Is  made  imder  this  title. 
"(b)  Each  claim  in  excess  of  $10,000  fUed 
under  this  title  by  a  corporation  shall  in- 
clude a  statement  tmder  oath  diecloelng  the 
aggregate  amount  of  Federal  tax  benefits  de- 
rived by  such  ccMporatlon  in  any  prior  tax- 
able year  or  years  resulting  from  any  deduc- 
tion or  deductions  claimed  tor  the  loss  or 
losses  with  respect  to  which  such  claim  is 
filed.  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
award  where  the  allowable  loes  exceeds  $10,- 
000  there  shall  be  deducted  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  tax  bene- 
fits so  derived  by  the  claimant.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Eubeection.  such  Federal  tax 
benefits  shall  be  the  aggr^ate  of  the  amounts 
by  which  the  claimant's  taxes  for  euch  year 
or  years  under  chapters  1.  2A.  2B.  2D,  and 
2E  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939.  or 
subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  were  decreased  with  respect  to  such  loss 
or  losses.  Any  payments  made  on  an  award 
reduced  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
exempt  from  Federal  Income  taxes. 
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"OonaoUdated  awards 
"Sac.  307.  With  impact  to  any  claim  which, 
at  the  time  oS  the  award,  U  vested  In  per- 
sona other  than  the  person  by  whom  the  losa 
was  sustained,  the  Commission  may  Issue 
a  conaolldated  award  In  favor  of  all  claim- 
ants  then   entitled    thereto,    which    award 
shall  indicate  the  respective  InteresU  of  such 
claimant   therein;    and    all  euch   claimants 
shall  participate,  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
dicated interests,  in  the  payments  author- 
ised by  this  Utle  in  aU  respects  as  if  the 
award  had  been  in  favcn-  of  a  single  person. 
"Certain  avnrds  prohibited 
"Ssc.  208.  No  award  shall  be  made  vmder 
this  title  to  or  for  the  benefit  of   (I)    any 
person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  chapter  116.  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  of  any  other 
crime    involving    disloyalty    to    the    United 
States,  or  (2)  any  claimant  whose  claim  vm- 
der this  title  Is  within  the  scope  of  title  in 
of  the  Zntemstlonal  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended   (S9  Stat.  670).  except 
any  claimant  whose  award  under  section  303 
(1)  of  title  in  of  the  InternaUonal  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  re- 
certified pm-suant  to  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 209  of  this  title. 

"Certification  of  awards 
"8k.  309.  (a)  Hie  Commission  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasvuy.  in  terms 
of  United  States  currency,  for  payment  out 
of  the  War  Claims  Fund  each  award  made 
pursuant  to  eectlon  202. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  recertify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  terms  of  United 
States  currency,  for  payment  out  of  the  War 
Claims  Fund,  awards  heretofore  made  with 
respect  to  claims  against  the  Government  of 
Hungary  under  section  803(1)  of  title  m 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Nothing  contained  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing the  filing  of  new  claims  against 
Hungary. 

"Claim  filing  period 
"Sk.  210.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  title  or  of  legislation  making 
appropriations  to  the  Commission  for  pay- 
ment of  administrative  expences  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  title, 
whichever  date  is  later,  the  Commission  aha^n 
give  public  notice  by  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  the  time  when,  and  the 
limit  of  time  within  which  claims  may  be 
filed,  which  limit  shall  not  be  more  than 
eighteen  months  after  such  publication. 

"Claims  settlement  period 
"Sbc.  211.  The  Commission  shall  complete 
its  affairs  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  claims  pursuant  to  this  title  not  later 
than  four  years  following  the  enactment 
of  legislation  making  appropriations  to  the 
Commission  for  pajrment  of  administrative 
expenses  Incurred  in  carrying  out  its  fiinc- 
tlons  under  this  title. 

"Notification  to  claimants 
"Sk.  212.  Each  award  or  denial  of  a  claim 
by  the  Commission,  whether  rendered  before 
or  after  a  hearing,  shall  Include  a  specific 
statement  of  the  facts  and  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  Conmiisslon  in  support  of  its  con- 
clusion. 

"Payment  of  awards;  priorities;  limitations 
"Sk.  213.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  i>ay  out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund  on 
account  of  awards  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  thla  title  as  follows  and  in 
the  following  order  of  priority: 

"(1)  Pajrment  in  full  of  awards  made  pur- 
suant to  section  202(d)    (1)   and  (2). 

"(2)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  other  awards  made 
pursuant  to  section  202  In  an  amount  which 
ahall  be  the  same  for  eadx  award  or  in  the 


amount   of   the   award.  whldMrer   Is  

The  total  payment  made  pursuant  to  ^«# 
paragraph  on  aooount  of  any  award  shaU 
not  exceed  »10,000. 

"(S)  Thereafter,  payments  tram  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  unpaid  *»alance  of 
each  remaining  award  made  pursuant  to 
section  303  or  reeertlfled  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  309  which  ^»ll  bear 
to  such  unpaid  balance  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  total  amount  in  the  War  Claims 
Fund  and  available  for  distribution  at  the 
time  such  pkaymento  are  made  bears  to  the 
aggregate  un{Mild  balances  of  all  such  awards. 
No  payment  made  pursxiant  to  this  para- 
graph on  account  of  any  award  shaU  ex- 
ceed the  unpaid  balance  of  such  award. 
Payments  heretofore  made  under  section  810 
of  title  m  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  on 
awards  made  against  the  Government  of 
Hungary  under  section  303(1)  ot  title  HI 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  recertified  under 
subsection  (b)  of  secUon  209.  shaU  be  con- 
sidered as  payments  under  this  paragraph 
and  no  payment  shall  be  made  on  any  re- 
certified award  untU  the  percentage  of  dis- 
tribution on  awards  made  under  section  303 
exceeds  the  corresponding  percentage  of  dis- 
tribution on  such  recertified  award:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  payment  made  on  awards 
recertified  under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
208  shall  exceed  40  per  centiun  of  the  amotmt 
of  the  award  recertified. 

"(b)  Such  payments,  and  appUcattons  for 
such  payments,  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  such  regiilations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  iwafcing  any  such 
payments,  other  than  under  section  213(a) 
(1).  an  'award'  shaU  be  deemed  to  mean 
the  aggregate  of  aU  awards  cerUfled  for  pay- 
ment in  favor  of  the  sante  claimant. 

"(d)  If  any  person  to  whom  any  payment 
Is  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  Utle  Is  de- 
ceased or  is  under  a  legal  disability,  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  his  legal  repceaenta- 
tive,  except  that  if  any  payment  to  be  made  is 
not  over  $1,000  and  there  is  no  qualified 
executor  or  administrator,  payment  may  be 
made  to  the  person  or  persons  found  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  be  entitled  thereto, 
without  the  necessity  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  law  with  reepeet  to  the 
administration  of  estates,  r 

"(e)  Payment  on  aooount  of  any  award 
pursuant  to  this  title  shaU  not.  unlnss  such 
payment  is  for  the  full  amount  of  the  award, 
extinguish  any  righU  against  any  foreign 
government  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
award. 

"(f)  Payments  made  under  this  section 
on  account  of  any  award  for  loes,  damage,  or 
destruction  occurring  in  the  Coimnonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  shaU  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  on  account  of  awards  in  the 
same  amoimt  imder  the  PhiUpplne  RehabiU- 
totlon  Act  of  1946. 

"Fees  of  attorneys  and  agents 
"Sac.  214.  No  remuneration  on  account  of 
services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant 
in  connection  with  any  claim  filed  with  the 
Commission  under  this  title  shall  exceed  10 
per  centum  (or  such  lesser  per  centiun  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  any  class  of  claims)  of  the  total 
amoxint  paid  pursuant  to  any  award  certi- 
fied under  the  provisions  of  this  title  on 
account  of  such  claim.  Any  agreement  to 
the  contrary  shall  be  unlawful  and  void. 
Whoever,  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
demands  or  receives,  on  account  of  services 
so  rendered,  any  remuneration  In  excess  of 
the  marlmnm  permitted  by  this  section  shaU 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$^000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both. 
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"49f»otttU>n  0/  othsr  latM 

"Sao.aift.  lb  «b«  Mctnit  «b«7  ar*  not  in- 
oo^ilBtaBl;  wlHi  tb»  pravtalana  of  tlite  ttOa, 
the  foUotring  prorlsloxis  of  tlU*  I  of  thU 
Act  and  tttto  Z  dC  tlw  Intamatkiaal  OUdau 
acttlamaat  Act  at  IMS,  m  Mnended.  itasU 
^»ply  to  this  title:  Tlw  flzBt  aentence  of 
•nbMotloii  (b)  of  aeetlaa  a,  all  cf  aobMctioa 
(e)  of  McUon  2  and  Mctiim  11  ctf  UUe  I  ot 
tbto  Act,  and  sataMcttons  (c).  (d).  (e).  and 
(i)  of  netlon  7  of  tlw  Intematloiwl  Clalma 
Bettlexnaat  Act  of  lOtf .  aa  amended. 

"Transfer  of  records 

"Sac.  316.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  transfer  or  other- 
wlae  make  avallalile  to  the  Commliwlon  such 
reowda  and  documenta  relating  to  claims 
authorised  by  this  title  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Oommlaalon  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

"AdmiHittrative  expenses 

**8k;.317.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  ai^roprlated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  i^yproprlated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  and  the  Treasury  Department 
to  pay  their  admUilstrative  ezpenaes  in 
carrying  out  their  re^MCtlye  functiona 
under  thia  title." 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  therectf  the  following: 

"(d)  Tlie  tenn  of  office  of  members  oS  the 
Foreign  Clatma  Settlemoit  Commission  hold- 
ing office  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
one-year  period  which  begins  on  soch  date, 
but  during  such  one-year  period  each  such 
member  shall  continue  to  hold  oflloe  at  the 
pleasiire  of  the  Preeldoit.  Tlw  President 
shall  thereafter  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
adTlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  three 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  term  of 
Office  Of  eatfh  member  of  the  Oommlaalon 
ahall  be  three  years,  except  that  of  the  mem- 
bers flist  appointed  after  the  end  of  the 
one-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  enaetmoit  of  this  subsection,  one  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  3rears,  ooe 
for  a  term  at  two  years,  and  one  for  a  term 
of  one  year." 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  sectkm  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  the  reappointment  as  a 
member  at  tXie  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  any  person  holding  office  as 
a  membar  of  aueh  Commlsalan  on  the  date 
of  Miaetnaent  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  6.  Section  89  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  cover  into  the  Treasury 
from  ttane  to  time  for  deposit  in  the  War 
Claims  Fund  such  sums  ftom  property  rested 
In  him  or  tran^erred  to  him  under  this  Act 
as  he  shall  determine  in  his  discretion  not 
to  be  required  to  fulfill  obligaticnis  Impoaed 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  proTlslon  of  law, 
and  not  to  be  the  subject  matter  of  any 
Judicial  action  or  proceeding.  There  shall 
be  deducted  from  each  stich  deposit  6  per 
centum  thereof  for  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  and 
by  the  Tteasury  Department  in  the  admin- 
istration of  title  ZI  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948.  Such  deductions  diall  be  made  be- 
fore any  payment  la  made  pursuant  to  such 
title.  All  amounts  so  deducted  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasxuy  to  the  credit  of 
miscellaneous  receipts." 

Sbc.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
drcumatancea.  ahall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act.  or  the  i4>plicatlon  of 
such  provistons  to  other  persons  or  clrcum- 
atanoea.  ahall  not  be  aflteted. 

ICr.  HARRIS  (taitemipting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimotts 
consent   that   further   reading   of   the 


amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  Itiat 
it  be  cpea  to  amendment  at  any  placij. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqaest  of  the  gentleman  f  tbm 
Arkansas?  j 

There  was  no  obj  ection.  v 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,!  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

llie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schkmck:  On 
page  18,  line  13,  atrike  out  "or  the  Dlstllct 
of  Columbia"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  |the 
following:  ",  the  Commonwealth  of  P\wrto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  or  any  poafes- 
slon  of  the  United  States". 


L  from 

1 

ingjan. 


Bfr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  Wn- 
derstood  the  chairman  of  the  commiijtee 
was  agreeable  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  t/iU 
the  gentleman  yield  ?  i 

Mr.  SCHENCK.     I  yield.  || 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ^d 
the  privilege  of  discussing  it  with  him. 
I  understand  this  is  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico.  It  seems  to  me  toi  be 
in  line  with  the  general  purposes  of  the 
bill  and  although  I  am  not  authorizea  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  full  commitiee, 
we  have  discussed  it  among  oursetyes, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  hfcve 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  &£r.  Chairman.  I  ^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleittaxi 
from  Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  FERNbs-IsiitNj 
may  extoid  his  ronarks  at  this  poinU  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectjion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN.  Mr.  Chaii 
in  studying  H.R.  7283,  as  reported,  I  be- 
came aware  that  the  present  langua^t  of 
ttie  bill  would  not  authorize  valid  claims 
by  a  corporation,  partnership, 
porated  body  or  other  entity  orgi 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwt 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  for  that  matter, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Viikin 
Islands,  of  Guam  or  of  Samoa.  The 
reason  is  that  the  bill  requires  that  ^r- 
porations,  partnerships,  unincorporated 
bodies  or  other  entities  making  claims 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  be  or- 
ganized imd«*  the  laws  of  the  Urttted 
States  or  of  a  State  or  the  DlstriciJ  of 
Columbia  in  addition  to  filling  cerfcain 
other  requirements.  Such  business  enti- 
ties in  Puerto  Rico  are  not  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States,  oi^  of 
any  State,  or  the  District  of  Columpia, 
and  would  therefore  be  excluded. 

My  assistant  called  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Andrew  McGuire.  of  the  iPor- 
eign  Settlement  Claims  Commission, 
who  agreed  that  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as 
the  other  offshore  areas  of  the  United 
States  had  apparently  been  omitted  in- 
advertently and  that  if  a  claim  by  g^ch 
entities  arose  within  one  of  the  offshore 
areas,  the  FVireign  Settlonent  Claims 
Commission,  under  the  present  langn^e 
of  the  bill,  would  feel  it  necessary  to 
memorize  Congrras  at  that  time  to  in- 
clude them. 


I  do  not  know  whether  any  valid  claim 
will  be  presented  by  an  individual  or 
a  corporation  or  partnership,  or  other 
business  entity  from  Puerto  Rico  or  from 
one  of  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  feel  that  the  Congress  would 
want  to  make  provision  for  all  valid 
claims  of  such  entities  under  the  flag, 
provided  all  of  the  other  qualifications 
were  met.  Consequently,  I  should  like 
to  propose  that  H H.  7283  as  reported  be 
amended  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  line  13.  strike  out  "or 
the  District  of  Columbia"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  3  of  the  bill 
there  Is  reference  to  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  references  to  this  same 
act  in  other  portions  of  the  bill.  My 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  this:  I  understand  that  the 
legislation  last  week  by  the  House  in- 
volving another  $73  million  windfall  to 
the  Philippines  is  not  yet  law.  I  am 
wondering,  however,  what  provision, 
since  the  bill  takes  into  account  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946.  is 
to  be  made  for  this  latest  addition  to 
war  claims  payments  to  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  any 
claim  under  this  act  would  not  be  pay- 
able to  citizens  who  have  been  reim- 
bursed for  losses  by  reason  of  the  other 
act;  also,  this  bill  would  cover  those  in- 
dividuals, those  American  citizens,  who 
own  property  in  the  Philippines,  but  be- 
cause of  the  fact  they  did  not  rebuild 
their  property  following  World  War  U 
they  were  not  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  Phihppine  Rehabilitation  Act.  They 
are  covered  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  reference  in  the  bill  is.  at  least  to 
some  extent,  in  the  nature  of  an  exclu- 
sion, to  the  Phihppine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946.  Now  comes  the  other  $73 
million  payment  of  a  few  days  ago.  Is 
there  any  necessity  for  taking  cognizance 
of  this  latest  payout  to  the  Philippines 
at  this  time  or  should  some  provision  be 
written  in  the  bill  by  the  other  body  or  in 
conference  ? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  do  not  believe  any  other 
provision  is  necessary.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  there  wiU  be  no  duplica- 
tion of  claims. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois is  correct,  there  would  be  no  dupli- 
cation. As  I  understand  the  bill  that 
was  passed  last  week  was  to  take  care 
of  or  pay  claims  which  have  already  been 
proven  and  there  is  no  fund  availafaie 
to  take  care  of  them.  This  is  to  take 
care  of  such  claims  that  have  not  been 
approved,  and  consequently  they  are  two 
separate  categories  altogether. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  8«ntleman 
for  his  explanation.  I  would  like  to  mA 
the  gentlMnan  another  question.  How 
much  is  in  the  war  claims  fimd  as  of 
today? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Approximately  $100 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  would  you 
anticipate  there  will  be  In  the  fund  on 
the  basis  of  the  property  being  dlq)osed 
of? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  have  had  various 
estimates,  but  the  best  estimate  that  we 
think  we  could  give  the  gentleman  Is 
probably  around  $250  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  total  of  $250  million 
or  $300  million?    Which  Is  it? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  the  best  esti- 
mate we  have.  There  is  a  bill  following 
this  one  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  Gen- 
eral Anallne.  It  would  depend  on  what 
we  could  get  in  the  sale  of  that  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $250  million? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  that  is  part  of  the 
$250  milUon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  included  in  the 
$250  million? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Someone  has  talked  to- 
day in  terms  of  $500  million  as  the  total 
payout  under  this  bill.  Is  it  $500  mil- 
lion or  $600  million  and  where  is  It  pro- 
posed to  get  the  difference  between  $500 
million  in  payouts  and  the  estimated 
$250  million  as  previous^  stated? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  was  the  original 
estimate.  When  we  aetaed  these  funds 
during  the  war  it  was  thought,  as  I  In- 
dicated earUer  today,  there  would  be 
something  over  $500  million  from  Ger- 
man assets  and  something  above  $50 
mllU(Hi  from  Japanese  assets.  Tliat  was 
the  original  estimate  of  the  funds  seized 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Is  it  the  Intention  of 
anyone  on  the  coomilttee  or  anyone  in- 
terested in  this  matter  to  erentmOy  go 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  any  dif- 
ference between  the  claims  that  will  be 
submitted  and  the  amount  in  the  fund? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gross,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  has  been  a  question  before 
the  Congress  and  our  committee  for 
years.  I  refer  to  the  discussion  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Beck- 
worth  earlier  today,  and  I  refer  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  late  Carl 
Hlnshaw,  back  in  1940  that  was  an  issue. 
Throughout  the  years,  up  until  now,  and 
including  this  moment,  our  committee 
has  been  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
giving  any  authorization  that  would  re- 
quire payment  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  the  po- 
sition of  the  committee  has  been  that  no 
claims  can  be  pakl  except  out  of  this 
fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.    We  foreswore  any  repa- 
rations from  Gtermany? 
cvm 1000 
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Mr.  HARRIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CHiOSS.  I  gaess  w  wet«  the  only 
nation  that  foreswore  war  reparattoos 
so  far  as  Germany  is  coneornedr 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  do  not  believe  that  if 


GROSS.    What    other    country 


I  think  the  other  Allies 


true 
Mr 

did? 

Mr.  HARRIS 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  British  collect 
reparations  f  rc»n  the  Germans? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  They  were  a  part  of 
the  agreement,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  they  coUect  repara- 
tions? 

Mr.  MACK.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  French  eollect 
any  reparations? 

Mr.  IiCACK.    They  did  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.    They  did  not? 

Mr.  BCACK.  They  Joined  with  us  in 
foregcrfng  reparatioos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Russians  collected 
reparations,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  MACK.  That  I  am  unable  to 
answer. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  might  say  that  the  in- 
formation we  have  is  they  did  of  a  Idnd. 
and  that  is  property  which  they  took 
themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  committee,  and  has  been,  that  it  will 
not  recommend  going  to  the  UJ3.  Ti«t8- 
ury  to  make  up  any  differential? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  committee  has 
consistaitly  refused  to  adopt  that  in'in- 
ciple. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  continue  to  hold  to  that  line  of 
thinking. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gmtleman  from  Iowa  that  I  shall 
do  so. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MACK.  This  is  not  a  new  pro- 
posal. This  has  been  with  us  for  sev- 
eral years.  Our  committee  has  made 
an  excellent  record  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  The  last  administration  pix>- 
posed  that  $10  millicxi  be  d^)osited  into 
the  War  Claims  f^uid  for  the  payment 
of  Japanese  claims.  We,  I  think  unani- 
mously or  almost  unanimously,  opposed 
that.  We  tiave  been  opposed  to  direct 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  all  the 
time  diu-ing  which  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  this  particular  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  lir.  Bow:  On  page 
82,  line  6.  after  tbe  word  "necessary",  in- 
sert "(but  not  to  exceed  the  total  covered 
Into  the  Treasxiry  to  the  credit  of  mlacel- 
laneoua  receipts  under  aecUon  SO  cubieetion 
(d)  of  the  Trading  with  the  Knemy  Act)  **. 

Bffr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
matter  about  which  I  spoke  earlier  in 
the  general  debate.  Under  the  Trading 
"With  the  Enemy  Act  and  under  the  Alien 
Property  Provision  there  was  in  the  law 
a  provision  that  **there  is  hereby  aathor- 
ized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  any  numey 
of  the  war  claims  fund  such  sums  as 


may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioii  to  carry  out  its  functioos  under  thu 
act" 

Mr.  Chairman,  actually,  with  that  lan- 
guage the  Committee  on  AppioprlatloDs 
has  always  appropriated  the  adminis- 
trative funds  from  the  fimd  in  the  Treas- 
ury belonghig  to  the  Alien  Prapeity  Di- 
vision. Under  the  biU  as  it  is  now  before 
us.  under  sectten  217  on  page  32.  there 
is  a  provision  which  would  authorlae  ap- 
pn^riations  to  be  made  from  the  funds 
of  the  Treasury.  The  bill,  however,  on 
page  33,  under  section  5,  has  a  provision 
reqiilrlng  the  Attorney  General  to  de- 
posit into  miscellaneous  receipts  up  to 
5  percent  of  tbe  deposits  made  from  these 
funds.  That  5  percent  is  supnoaed  to 
take  care  of  these  ajteaaes,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  we  have  been  so 
assured  by  the  committee  tliat  thtii  5 
percent  is  to  come  out  of  the  fund  to 
pay  the  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  stnuriy 
makes  it  very  clear  that  these  eosts  wiU 
come  from  the  fund  and  not  from  the 
Treasury.  There  would  be  no  question 
about  it.  This  does  not  involve  a  dis- 
pute with  the  bilL  It  is  simply  In  my 
opinion  clarifying  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  fund  itself 
will  pay  the  administrative  expenses. 
Hiese  are  not  small  expenses,  llie  vp- 
propriations  we  made  this  year  for  the 
operations  of  this  fund  out  of  the  fund 
amounted  to  $6iW.000. 

li^.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  it  is  proper 
when  we  have  funds  for  a  particular 
group  of  people  and  mon^  to  be  paid 
out  of  that,  that  it  should  come  fnim 
tlie  fund  rather  than  from  tbe  goieral 
Treasury.  I  would  urge  the  Oommittee 
to  adopt  this  amendment  which  is  in  Mne 
with  the  language  of  the  former  aet,  and 
there  is  nothing  new  to  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  be  rt^Hg^tfil  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Aikansaa. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  first  thmt  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  M&cx],  for  his  statement  as 
soon  as  I  have  made  a  brief  statement. 
and  after  I  explain  this— I  think  we  can 
work  this  out  and  can  no  dotdvt  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  com- 
mission sent  this  bill  up  as  an  adminis- 
tration proposaL  Therefore,  they  are 
familiar  with  this  item  and  acquainted 
with  the  provisions  of  this  bUL  It  was, 
therefore,  intended  that  not  more  than 
5  percent  be  allocated  for  administra- 
tive puip(»es.  That  was  the  reason  this 
provision  was  written  into  the  bOl  and 
amiears  on  page  33.  of  the  r^xirted  bm. 
Now.  I  think  what  the  gentleman  has 
offered  here  is  merely  a  clarifying 
amendment,  perhaps,  for  a  tightening 
Tip.  we  might  say,  if  we  want  to  use  that 
term,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  will  be  heM  with- 
in the  5  percent  that  is  transferred 
by  the  Attorney  GeneraL  That  being 
true,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  chair- 
man of  the  oommittee,  with  the  expla- 
nation which  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  MackI  will  give  you  very 
briefly.  I  would  be  willing  to  aocqii  the 
amendment. 
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Ifr.BOW.  Ifr.  dudnnan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  yldd  to  the  goitlanan 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ICAcacl. 

Ifr.  IIACK.  Mr.  Cbalnnan,  I  agree 
wfth  the  statement  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  I  think  that  the 
admlnlstrattTe  cost  would  not  exceed 
the  5  percent  of  the  claims.  However,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  a  statement  the 
gentleman  made.  Tlie  gentlonan  said 
that  this  was  a  new  idea  we  brought 
up  this  year.  It  Is  not. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  new  to  the  Alien 
Pnqjerty  Act. 

Mr.  MACK.  No.  This  was  included 
in  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1M9.  The  tlUe  in  of  this  act. 
which  deals  with  claims  against  Bul- 
garia. Hungary.  Rumania,  and  other 
countries,  there  is  a  provision  in  section 
302  which  reads: 

The  Seeratary  ■hall  deduct  tnm.  each 
claims  tvaoA  6  per  centum  thereof  as  relm- 
toureament  to  the  aoremment  of  the  United 
States  for  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
CotninlMlon  and  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  the  administration  of  this  title. 

And  in  section  315  of  this  title  we  find 
the  following  language: 

Tliera  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Onmmlwikm  and  the  Treasviry 
Department  to  pay  their  administrative  ex- 
pensee  Incturred  In  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions of  this  tttle. 

This  is  almost  identical  language  we 
find  in  this  bill. 

My  point  is  that  this  is  the  law  today 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  5  per- 
cent referred  to  in  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  was  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  administrative  expenses. 
I  think  also  that  the  5  percent  referred 
to  in  this  bill  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
these  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  since  we  have  the 
conflict  between  the  other  law  to  which 
I  have  referred  which  takes  the  appro- 
priation from  the  fund  itself,  it  is  well 
to  have  this  amendment  to  claxify  it  and 
keep  it  within  the  5  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  lir.  Corxlah:  Page 
18,  line  10.  strike  out  "and  (S)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  for  the  purpoees  of  section  204  only, 
a  natural  person  who  has  filed  a  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  cltlaen  of  the 
United  States  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  became  such  a  citizen. 
and  (4) ". 

Page  18.  line  17.  Insert  Immediately  after 
"aliens"  the  foUowlng:  ",  except  as  provided 
In  claiue  (3)  of  this  subsection". 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out.  I  stifong^  en- 
dorse this  bill.  I  believe,  however,  that 
it  should  be  amended  to  correct  one 
fundamental  weakness — a  -rweakness 
which  would  limit  claims  to  tbose  who 
were  nationals  of  the  United  States  on 
the  date  their  property  was  lost  or  dam- 
aged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  American 
oitlMns  today  who  lost  their  homes,  their 


pnH;)erty,  and  their  savings  in  World  I  War 
n  who  would  not  be  covered  by  this  bill. 
There  are  Americans  who  fougho  for 
the  future  at  their  country  in  than  war 
who  would  be  excluded.  ! 

We  have  never  countenanced  oi|  ac- 
cepted a  distinction  between  Amecfican 
citizens  based  on  their  date  of  natitrall- 
zation.  We  have  never  accepted]  the 
fact  that  there  are  first-  and  setpnd- 
class  Americans.  But  this  is  exttctly 
what  the  present  language  in  sectioi^  204 
of  this  bill  would  do.  It  would  prQvent 
thousands  of  men  and  women  whi^  are 
American  citizens  today  from  recover- 
ing losses  which  to  them  were  tangible, 
significant,  and  heartbreaking.  It  ii)ould 
prevent  them  from  participating  leven 
though  they  were  living  in  this  coiintry 
at  the  time  of  their  loss  and  had  applied 
for  citizenship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  Would 
correct  this  gross  inequity  by  permitting 
all  Americans  who  filed  for  citiz^^lp 
and  became  citizens  before  enactment 
of  a  war  claims  program  to  participate 
in  its  benefits.  It  would  reject  an  Arbi- 
trary division  of  our  fellow  citizehs  as 
discriminatory  and  indefensible,  f^id  it 
would  provide  appropriate  relief  to  tjiany 
who  are  deserving  but  who  would  odher- 
wise  be  neglected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amfend- 
ment  be  adopted  and  that  the  bljll  as 
amended  be  passed. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  want  to  compUtaent 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment.  pL  am 
for  the  amendment.  I  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  constituents  come  to  me  on  the 
very  inequity  about  which  the  gentleman 
is  speaking.  I  think  it  is  only  equitable 
that  this  arbitrary  cutoff  be  adjusted.  I 
hope  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted.  || 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  ge^itle- 
man. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman^  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  getiUe- 
man  from  New  York.  \\ 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  support  of  his  amendttient 
because  I  think  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
common  Justice  that  those  individuals 
who  are  in  this  country,  who  are  ref- 
ugees, and  who  are  deprived  of  their 
property  imjustly,  should  not  at  this 
time  be  again  deprived  of  that  which  is 
their  due. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITEN EK.  Mr.  Chairmitn,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  presentation  of  our  fnend 
from  California.  At  this  time  m&y  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Commltt^  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  si^me- 
thing  about  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  201,  particularly  |sub- 
subseotlon  (2),  where  a  naUonal  olf  the 
united  States  is  defined  in  part  gk  "a 
natural  person  who,  though  not  a  ctTlzen 


of  the  United  States,  owes  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  United  States." 

Then  we  go  to  section  204  and  we  find 
language  edong  the  same  line,  where  it 
states: 

Any  person  who  lost  n.S.  citizenship  solely 
by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  citizen  or  subject 
of  a  foreign  country. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  who  would 
fall  under  this  rather  broad  language, 
"who,  though  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  owes  permanent  allegiance  to  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  MACK.  That  would  be  a  very 
limited  category.  It  would  cover  any 
area  where  people  were  not  citizens  at 
the  time  but  were  residing  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
means  that  even  though  they  had  not 
applied  for  citizenship  but  were  merely 
domiciled  in  tliis  country  that  would 
meet  the  standard  of  owing  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MACK.  They  would  not  have  to 
be  domiciled  in  this  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  probably  would 
have  been  residing  in  some  other  coun- 
try. The  citizens  of  Guam  were  na- 
tionals until  the  Quam  Organic  Act 
passed.  This  language  is  to  cover  that 
category  of  persons. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Is  it  to  cover  any 
other  than  this  group  of  individuals 
m^itioned  in  section  204  and  the  per- 
sons in  the  situation  of  the  Guam  resi- 
dents? 

Mr.  IIACK.     It  Is  not. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  to  kill  the 
effect  of  this  bill,  all  that  Is  necessary 
is  to  accept  or  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
happened  in  a  case  where  we  passed  a 
similar  bill,  I  think  it  was  2  years  ago, 
known  as  the  Czech  claims  biU.  At  that 
time  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  and 
the  State  Department  recommended  and 
said  that  there  would  be  somewhere  near 
about  $13  million  in  claims.  The  Treas- 
ury had  at  that  time  $9  million  which 
we  secured  by  the  sale  of  a  steel  plant 
which  was  owned  and  paid  for  by  the 
Czech  Government.  Those  claims  were 
to  be  paid  out  of  that  fund  from  the  sale 
of  the  steel  plant. 

Later  on,  it  was  discovered  by  the  State 
Department  that  the  bill  was  not  clearly 
defined  as  to  whether  a  claimant  should 
be  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  loss  or 
later  on.  It  was  finally  determined  that 
a  person  who  became  a  citizen  after  the 
loss  was  to  be  included.  As  a  result, 
claims  were  filed  to  the  extent  of  about 
$123  million,  and  we  discovered  that  all 
of  the  Czechs  who  escaped  from  the 
coiintry  when  Hitler  first  moved  in.  be- 
fore we  were  ever  at  war  or  before  the 
Second  World  War  had  begun  and  who 
came  to  this  country  and  had  subsequent 
to  that  time  acquired  citizenship,  under 
the  state  Department  interpretation 
they  were  entitled  to  be  included.  Now 
those  people  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  loss.  They 
left  their  country  because  of  Hitler  and 
they  had  no  Intention  of  ever  reoelvbig 
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any  award.  In  one  case,  the  person  re- 
ceived property  back  when  the  Czech 
Government  was  turned  back  for  a  short 
time  when  Mr.  Benefi  was  in  charge.  He 
got  the  property  back  and  then  sold  part 
of  his  property.  In  fact,  one  piece  of 
property  was  sold  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment for  some  $4  million  as  an  embassy 
The  balance  of  the  claims  filed  by  this 
particular  claimant  amounted  to  some 
$15  million.  If  you  are  going  to  open 
this  up  to  everybody  who  has  acquired 
citizenship  since  that  time,  in  my 
opinion,  you  are  going  to  have  claims 
that  will  far  exceed  anything  that  we  now 
have  money  for  or  we  may  have  money 
for. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  expressing  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  I  liave  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  people  who  were 
victims  of  war  and  suffered  from  war. 
If  we  have  any  human  kindness  in  our 
hearts  at  all,  we  must  have  sympathy 
for  them.  But,  we  speak  of  equity.  Let 
us  see  where  the  equity  lies.  What  does 
Mr.  English  who  testified  before  our 
committee  say?  Mr.  English  was  the 
assistant  legal  adviser  for  international 
claims  in  the  Department  of  State.  He 
Is  testifying  to  the  facts.  His  testimony 
before  our  committee  is  as  follows: 

If  there  are  not  ruffldent  funds  In  this 
fund  to  pay  people  who  have  valid  Inter- 
national claims — 

And  I  spoke  about  the  international 
agreement  earUer  today — 

tlien  we  submit  to  permit  individuals  who 
were  not  nationals  at  the  time  their  claims 
arose  to  share  in  the  fund  which  is  Inade- 
quate to  pay  the  claims  of  Individuals  who 
were  nationals  when  their  claim  arose  Is,  in 
effect,  to  take  away  funds  from  a  latter  group 
of  claimants  who  hsve  vaUd  claims  and  give 
It  to  people  who  do  not  liave  valid  Inter- 
national claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Just  that  simple. 
Now,  If  we  are  going  to  give  in  to  the 
claims  of  so  many  people  over  the 
years 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Harris)  Mr.  Younger  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  submit  to  you  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  equity  and  Justice  to  our 
own  people  as  much  sympathy  as  we 
have,  as  much  kindness  as  we  have  in 
our  hearts  for  people  who  would  like  to 
get  Into  this  fund,  and  as  I  said  earlier, 
that  has  been  the  trouble  during  the  16 
years,  so  many  people  want  a  cut  in  the 
funds — to  adopt  these  amendments  the 
limitation— if  the  gentleman  wiU  permit 
a  further  trespass  on  his  time — ^the  lim- 
itation that  we  are  placing  on  Individual 
claims  or  people  who  are  entitled  to 
perhaps  a  certain  amount  we  are  saying 
here  that  the  funds  cannot  take  care  of 
them  and  you  have  got  to  be  limited  to  a 
ceruin  amount.  It  Just  is  not  right,  In 
my  Judgment,  to  go  back  and  take  in 
somebody  else  who  was  not  a  part  of  It 
at  that  time  and  lay  we  art  going  to  out 
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you  in  on  it.  If  you  want  to  open  up 
the  Treasury,  as  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  said 
earlier,  if  you  want  to  open  up  the 
Treasury  you  may  do  so  if  you  adopt 
this  amendment 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  aware  of  what 
our  distinguished  chairman  has  pomted 
out;  we  want  to  limit  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many 
more  of  the  same  class  of  claims  are 
eligible  and  are  going  to  make  valid 
claims  against  this  fund.  All  my  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do  is  to  try  to  include  a 
small  group,  a  relatively  small  group  who 
would  otherwise  be  qualified.  Obviously 
if  we  are  going  to  compound  the  problem 
in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  fimd 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Yoxtncer]  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing Is  that  I  obviously  tried  to  limit  this 
amendment  and  keep  it  confined  to  a 
small  group  who  have  a  just  and  equi- 
table claim.  There  are  many  cases  of 
legitimate  claims  similar  to  the  one  I 
described  on  the  floor  in  general  debate. 

But  there  is  still  another  question  that 
disturbs  me  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. I  tried  to  find  out  how  many  peo- 
ple would  be  eligible — if  my  amendment 
were  adopted — how  many  people  would 
be  mvolved.  Although  unfortunately  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  any  informa- 
tion from  the  committee  I  think  this  can 
be  reasonably  estimated.  The  rough  es- 
timate I  come  up  with  is  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2,200  claimants.  It 
could  be  much  lees.  As  to  the  size  of 
their  claims  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
While  it  seems  to  me  that  this  class  of 
claimant  should  be  included,  in  any  case, 
we  should  base  our  action  on  fairly  ac- 
curate data. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
answer  to  my  colleague  from  California 
is  that  this  is  the  same  proposition  we 
had  m  the  Czech  claims  bill.  They  es- 
timated there  would  be  $13  million  of 
claims  filed  but  it  turned  out  that  over 
$113  million  of  claims  were  filed.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  the  gentleman 
will  find  the  same  thing  will  happen  in 
this  situation. 

We  had  this  matter  under  discussion 
in  the  committee  and  it  was  unauiimously 
turned  down  by  the  committee  with  the 
exception  of  the  man  who  proposed  the 
amendment.  This  problem  has  received 
full  consideration  by  the  committee.  We 
have  settled  it.  and  "no"  is  our  opinion. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  May  I  suggest  that 
In  this  case  it  is  Just  a  relatively  small 
group? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Die  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  agtia 
expired. 


Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  lyCACK.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  m  5  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACK.  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  m  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  know  the 
amendment  was  offered  in  good  faith.  I 
know  of  the  particular  cases  which  he 
has  referred  to  and  which  he  would  like 
to  have  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  with  us  now  for  about 
5  years.  My  friend  has  suggested  that 
we  take  care  of  2.000  claimants  that  he 
has.  If  those  2.000  claimants  have 
claims  only  up  to  $10,000,  that  Is  a  total 
of  $20  million.  If  you  mclude  this  addi- 
tional category  and  spend  the  money  for 
this  purpose,  you  will  have  that  much 
less  money  left  in  the  fund  to  pay  our 
own  citizens. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  deal  with 
our  own  citizens  first.  Then  if  there  are 
any  other  categories  to  deal  with,  we  can 
have  special  legislation  at  a  later  date 
to  take  care  of  them. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  sunendment  for 
another  reason.  It  violates  international 
law.  International  law  in  principle  has 
continuously  recognized  nationality  at 
the  time  of  the  loss.  Our  agencies  and 
the  Congress  itself  have  recognized  na- 
tionality at  the  time  of  the  loss. 

TiUe  4  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  which  was  passed  in 
1958,  so  recognized  this.  I  miitTitain 
that  we  would  be  doing  a  great  Injus- 
tice to  the  American  claimants  if  we, 
at  this  time,  include  all  of  these  other 
categories. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  other  prob- 
lem that  would  arise  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  As  I  understand  it, 
and  I  am  sure  I  understand  it  correctly, 
a  person  residing  in  England  who  had 
been  reimbursed  by  England  for  a  loss 
In  Germany  could  have  come  over  here 
during  the  1950's,  become  a  cltisen  of 
this  cormtry,  and  file  a  claim  for  the 
identical  loss  under  this  proposaL  I  am 
opposed  to  that  provision  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  include  this 
amendment,  we  will  be  defeating  the  en- 
tire purpose  of  the  bill.  I  say  we  have 
waited  too  long.  We  have  waited  17 
years  to  reimburse  our  citisens  for  losses 
during  World  War  n,  and  I  believe  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  this  problem.  If 
we  have  additional  problems  at  a  later 
date,  I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  will  deal 
with  them  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  want  to  oompUmant  the  dlittn- 
guished  gentleman  from  HUnela  for  the 
tramendoua  Job  he  has  done  on  thla 
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vwy  ttftNlliulUfel.  MM  only  In  thU 
OoftifMi  hM  ha  fivtn  » lot  of  allmtton 
to  It  Ml  In  wwMdini  Oonirmw  ht 
hM  oendMlid  Ihorouih  himii  with 
olhir  BMmbin  of  Iho  oommitlN.  Xo 
hit  lont  into  Iht  Mutiy  of  IhtM  oloima 
•ad  oontonttona,  and  lh«y  art  innumtr- 
ablt.  n  dtali  with  tht  quMtion  of  tho 
rttum  of  preporty.  ai  tht  gtntltman 
hu  itotod,  whieh  it  btoomlm  mort  of 
a  oonplioattd  probltm.  Thtitntltman 
hat  dont  an  txttUtnt  Job  and  X  want 
to  thank  him  and  tommtnd  hUn  for  it 

Mr.  IIAOX.  X  thank  tht  itntltman. 
Iliy  X  lay  that  tTtry  ytar  that  wt  havt 
had  thla  bUl  btfort  ua  wt  havt  tomt 
probltm  that  It  a  atumbUnf  block  to 
kttp  ua  from  proettdlni  to  pay  our 
Amtrloan  olaimanta.  Wt  thould  paai 
thia  bUL  It  hat  bttn  prtpartd  by  our 
•uboommltttt  and  full  oommltttt  to 
takt  cart  of  our  Amtrlean  olaimanta  who 
wtrt  cltlatnt  at  tht  tlmt  of  tht  lots. 

I  maintain  that  wt  ought  to  pats  this 
bllL  It  hat  bttn  approved  by  our  sub- 
oommltttt  and  our  full  committee  to 
takt  cart  of  our  American  claimants 
who  were  cltlwns  at  the  time  of  the  loss. 
I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  would  give  careful 
study  to  any  other  suggestions. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  C^omla. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows 
my  admiration  for  him.  However,  I 
feel  in  connection  with  my  amendment 
and  the  subject  about  which  we  are 
talking;  that  is,  Americans  and  classes  of 
claimant  Americans,  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
make  these  distinctions.  As  the  gentle- 
man so  well  knows,  there  are  many  nat- 
uralised claimants  who  will  qualify  and 
be  compensated  under  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstxin]  is  recog- 
nised tm  2y»  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  think  I  will  take  the  full  2%  min- 
utes. There  is  Just  one  point  I  want  to 
make.  In  the  definition  of  American 
dtisens  sometimes  you  are  restricted. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
people  with  their  first  papers  were 
drafted  Into  the  Army  and  fought  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
gave  up  their  liyes.  These  pd:qple  are  go- 
ing to  be  deprived  of  the  right,  or  their 
families  or  their  heirs  are  gcdJog  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right,  to  recover  under 
any  claims  that  may  have  existed  with- 
out this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
bill  pass.  Here  is  a  grave  injustice  that 
Is  going  to  be  perpetrated  upon  those 
who  sustained  losses  and  some  who  may 
have  lost  their  lives.  They  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  any  compensation 
because  of  confiscation,  under  the  blU  as 
presented  here. 

For  that  reason  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  amendment  should  pr«valL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreonent,  tht  gentleman 
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fron  Xowt  tMr« 
for  IH  Ainutttt 

Mr.  OROM.  Mr.  Chairman.  |h  tht 
prtvioui  eoUoquy  with  thi  itntltman 
frolB  XUinoii  (Mr.  MaoxI  and  tht  lOnUt- 
man  from  Arkanaaa  (Mr.  MARimfJx  lot 
tht  Imprtation  that  thtrt  will  bt4  iiso 
million  dtfloitnoy  at  bttwttn  tht  known 
aaatta  and  tht  payout*— $860  million  of 
known  aaitti  and  an  Ntimattd  laOO  mil- 
lion of  payoutt,  I 

Am  X  oorrtet  or  Inoorrtot  In  thkt  Im- 
prtitionf 

Mr.  RARIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tht 
Itntltman  yltldt 

Mr.  OII088.  I  am  glad  to  yl^ld  to 
tht  gtntltman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  KARRIS.  I  would  say  t^  the 
gtntltman  that  tht  gtntltman  woiild  bt 
Inoorrtot.  If  X  Itft  tuoh  an  ImprtMslon 
it  was  all  my  fault.  We  Ulked  about  the 
estimate  that  wt  had  In  the  fund  during 
tht  war  and  following  the  war,  jwhich 
was  In  tht  neighborhood  of  Boxnf  $600 
million.  Now,  by  action  of  the  Congress, 
we  have  paid  out  of  that  fund  Meveral 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  cjlalms. 
such  as  prisoner  of  war  claims,  and  so 
forth.  I  intended  to  convey  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  tbjat  we 
have  in  liquid  assets  here  an  estimated 
$100  million,  and  it  is  estimated  t£at  an 
additional  $150  million  will  be  available 
for  the  fimd,  or  an  estimated  tcltal  of 
$250  million.  We  cannot  pay  any  more 
claims  than  what  we  have  out  t|f  this 
fund  to  pay  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  is 
estimating,  is  he  not,  a  payout  of  tiroimd 
$500  million? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    No,  sir.  |1 

Mr.  GROSS.    No?  If 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  an  addltionjfl  pay- 
out of  $150  million.  approximaMly.  is 
what  it  turns  out  to  be.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  havfe  that 
explanation,  because  I  could  not  tinder- 
stand  from  what  source  the  mo^ey  to 
pay  would  be  available  to  make  up  %  defi- 
ciency of  $150  million.  I 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  right.  Xt  gets 
back  to  the  other  question  which  the 
gentlanan  raised.  If  it  is.  it  will  hkve  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  a|  lot  of 
people  say  we  ought  to  do  it.  But  t  have 
never  come  to  that  viewpoint  myfeelf . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
pending  amendment  for  the  reason  I 
think  it  would  Impose  addltioniu  bur- 
dens that  might  cause  another  bne  of 
these  $73  million  Philippine  payoi(t  bills 
to  be  enacted  by  the  House.  To  1;his  I 
wotild  be  very  much  opposed.  I  Would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
would  be  very  much  opposed  to  itt 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  very  muth  op- 
posed to  it.  ! 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  |mem- 
bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  tnter- 
stete  and  Foreign  Commerce,  but  06  with 
all  otdier  Meml>ers  of  the  House  th^y  are 
elected  every  2  years.  I  appreciate  the 
assurances  that  have  been  given  by  the 
present  members  of  the  committor  that 
payment  of  these  war  claims  wUl  not 
eventually  become  an  obligation  <)f  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  the  taxpayeiy  who 
were  once  called  upon  to  finance  the 
most  expensive  war  in  history.    I  know, 


too.  that  no  act  of  thii  Cenirtti  ii 
pltttly  binding  upon  a  lubatqutnt  Con- 
frtti. 

Mortovtr.  X  would  point  out  that  thtrt 
ii  no  bill  of  partioulan  with  rtiptet  to 
thi  elalmi  that  will  bt  madt.  Xt  ittmi 
to  mt  that  thli  la  tht  tlmt  to  put  btfort 
Congrtaa  a  Hit  of  tht  tlaima  that  art 
hffld  to  bt  valid  at  wall  aa  a  tltar  atott* 
mtnt  of  tht  funda  avallablt  and  only 
then  oonf  ront  Congrtaa  with  a  bill  of  thla 
nsturt. 

This  ii  leglilatlng  altottthtr  too  much 
in  the  dark.  It  ia  btoauN  of  thia  and 
the  feellni  that  I  havt  that  in  tht  not 
distant  future  there  will  bt  a  dtmand 
on  the  US.  Treasury  for  monty  to  pay 
unsatisfied  claims  that  will  eautt  mt  to 
vote  against  thia  bill.  X  want  to  makt  it 
clear  that  I  would  voto  for  a  bill  which 
set  forth  clearly  the  valid  olalma.  the 
payouts,  and  the  amount  of  funda  avail- 
able, as  well  as  a  strict  prohibition 
against  any  recourse  to  general  funda  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  COHXLANl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  lir.  Btak  of  New 

York:  On  page  23.  strike  out  Une  14  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  line  6  on  psge  24. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc.  204.  No  claim  ahall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  of  aaetlon  203  of 
this  title  unless  the  claim  U  owned  by  a 
person  (other  than  a  former  member  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  enemy  of  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II)  who  la  a  na- 
tional or  nationals  of  the  United  States  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title." 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  is  designed  to  cure 
substantially  the  same  defect  which  the 
previous  amendment,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cohilan],  was  designed  to  cure.  It 
would  provide,  as  I  outlined  during  the 
general  debate,  that  claims  could  be  and 
should  be  recognized  from  those  who  are 
citizens  at  the  date  of  the  enactment 
except— and  I  think  this  is  an  important 
exception — it  would  not  recognize  the 
claim  of  any  person  who  was  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

Under  H.R.  7283  as  presently  drafted, 
those  persons  who  suffered  losses  at  the 
hands  of  Nsui  Germany  and  Japan  but 
were  not  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  loss 
cannot  make  any  claim.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  a  declaration  by  the  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
a  greater  obligation  to  those  ciUzens 
who  achieved  citizenship  earlier  than 
their  fellow  citizens.  This  concept  is 
alien  to  our  basic  philosophy,  tradition, 
and  American  jurisprudence.  With  the 
single  exception  of  eligibility  for  the 
Presidency,  all  citizens,  no  matter  when 
they  achieved  citizenship,  are  entitled  to 
equal  treatment.  The  present  bill  in 
reality  creates  two  classes  of  citizenship 
which.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree,  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  democratic  ideals. 
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To  Juaufy  thla  diaUntUon  among  tlU- 
ttna,  it  la  aaid  that  an  inttmatlonal  law 
dottrtnt  appllN  which  holdi  that  olaim- 
anu  muBt  havt  bnn  oltlitni  at  tht  Umt 
thtyloatthtirproptrty.  Xf  thla  dottrtnt 
!■  tpplltd.  many  naturallatd  Amtrioana 
With  othtrwiat  valid  olalma  for  damagta 
would  bt  txoludtd  from  eomptnaaUon. 
Buoh  a  proctdurt  would  bt  doubly  un- 
just btcauat  thla  la  not  an  Inttmational 
matUr.   No  forttgn  power  la  being  sued 
or  appealed  to.  and  nont  la  any  longer 
involved.    Tht  aattU  art  vtattd  in  our 
Oovtmment  and  havt  bttn  for  16  ytara, 
The  diapoaiUon  of  tht  aaatu  ia  a  matter 
of  U.S.  domtaUo  policy,  not  an  interna- 
Uonal  quttUon.    If  thla  doctrine  la  ap- 
plied, tht  rtault  will  bt  domtaUo  Itglala- 
Uon  which  actually  dlaorlmlnatea  against 
certain  dtlaena  merely  because  of  the 
date  of  their  naturallsaUon.    This  dis- 
tinction is  anUtheUoal  to  estabUshed  leg- 
islaUve  policy  with  regard  to  domesUo 
matters.    Besides,  if  such  a  distincUon 
were  recognized,  claimants  naturalised 
after  World  War  n  would  be  deprived 
of  any  remedy.    Foreign  powers  cannot 
be  expected  to  repay  American  citizens 
for  losses  because  of  their  former  na- 
tionalities.   It  is  absurd  to  contemplate 
a  claim  of  this  sort  against  countries 
which  are  now  under  Communist  control. 

It  is  iinjust  to  create  two  classes  of 
citizens,  and  it  violates  our  fundamental 
insistence  upon  the  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens before  the  law.  Under  my  amend- 
ment compensation  must  be  extended  to 
all  valid  war  claims  by  anyone  who  is 
an  American  citizen  at  the  time  when 
the  bill  Is  enacted,  except  that  my 
amendment  specifically  excludes  as  a 
claimant  any  person  who  was  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  during 
World  War  n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  stress  the  need 
for  this  legislation  too  strongly.  But  I 
also  believe  that  compensation  should  be 
made  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
principle  and  legislative  tradition,  so  that 
equality  of  citizenship  in  this  country  is 
maintained. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  5  minutes,  one- 
half  of  that  time  to  be  used  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  tMr.  Pucxhski], 
and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 

PUCINSKI]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, Congressman  Mack,  for  the  splen- 
did job  he  did  in  presenting  this  legis- 
lation to  us  today.  I  think  the  debate 
this  afternoon  has  demonstrated  what 
a  thoroughly  complicated  subject  this  is. 
I  think  Congressman  Harkis.  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  Congressman 
Mack,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  entire  committee  certainly  have 
given  us  a  bill  that  is  worthy  of  our 
support  because  it  will  help  to  pay  these 
many  Americans  who  have  been  waiting 


toe  many  long  ytara  for  thtUr  tOR\ptnaa- 

X  oould  not  htlp,  hewtm.  txprtM  a 
dtalrt  that  tht  othtr  body  may  inoludt 
an  amtndmtnt  to  thla  bttl  whlth  would 
provide  apmt  form  of  rtparaUona  to 
alUtd  aoldltra  who  fought  on  our  aidt 
throughout  World  War  ZZ  and  art  now 
Amtrloan  oitlitna.  Than  ptoplt  fought 
gallantly  In  tht  oauN  of  frttdom;  thty 
aavtd  tht  livts  of  oountltaa  American 
aoldltra :  thty  provided  a  atubborn  rtaUt- 
anot  to  our  tntmita.  After  tht  war, 
thtat  grtat  htrota  oould  not  rttum  to 
their  native  countries  overrun  by  tht 
Communists.  Such  an  amendmtnt  was 
prtatnttd  to  tht  Houat  oommltttt.  Tht 
oommltttt.  In  lu  wiadom.  dteldtd  to 
rtjtct  thla  amendment,  for  rtaaona 
known  beat  to  the  committee.  I  dla- 
agrte  with  the  committee  In  thla 
decision,  even  though  I  shall  support 
this  bill.  I  believe  the  debate  today 
demonstrates  what  strange  paradoxes 
occurred  after  World  War  n.  The  bill 
t)efore  us  would  pay  reparations  only  to 
those  people  who  were  American  citizens 
at  the  time  the  losses  occvured.  It  would 
deny  payment  for  losses  to  those  who 
were  our  allies,  suffered  losses,  were  not 
citizens  at  the  time  they  suffered  the 
losses  but  are  American  citizens  today. 
I  am  afraid  such  a  concept  creates  a 
double  standard  of  citizenship  in 
America.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  citizenship  status  of  these  people  at 
the  time  they  suffered  their  losses — as 
long  as  they  were  fighting  for  our 
cause — is  not  important  if  they  are 
American  citizens  now. 

We  have  very  strict  immigration  laws, 
and  properly  so.  But  I  am  imder  the 
impression  that  once  a  person  becomes 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether 
by  natiu-al  birth  or  by  naturalization, 
he  is  a  full-status  American.  I  keep 
hearing  references  in  this  debate  to  "our 
citizens."  But  are  not  those  Americans 
who  have  became  citizens  through  natu- 
ralization also  "our  citizens"?  They  are 
all  Americans,  sworn  to  preserve  and  up- 
hold the  Constitution.  This  Nation  was 
built  by  immigrants  who  came  here  from 
all  over  the  world  in  search  of  freedcun 
and  dignity,  going  all  the  way  back  to 
the  Mayflower  or  the  Jamestown  Colony. 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  answer  this,  because  I  am  under 
the  impression  we  are  all  Americans 
once  we  become  accepted  by  this  coun- 
try as  citizens. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  3^eld,  we  are  talking  alwut  citizens 
at  the  time  of  the  loss.  Were  the  In- 
dividuals alwut  whom  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  able  to  vote  at  the  time  the 
loss  was  taken? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence? They  are  American  citizens  now. 
This  country  has  accepted  them  as 
fxilly  qualified  citizens.  Certainly  they 
vote  now,  as  do  any  other  citizens.  To 
accept  the  committee's  theory,  the  only 
way  these  people  could  now  recover  com- 
pensation for  any  losses  they  may  have 
suffered  while  they  were  helping  us  fight 
a  common  enemy,  is  for  these  people  to 
renounce  their  American  citizenship,  go 
back  to  their  native  country  and  se^ 
redress  through  that  country.   But  what 


issn 


about  thtat  ptoplt  who  havt  aubtt- 

l^S^  i?^»  «**w*ik«i«^  Aatrltan 
eiUMna  bteauit  thty  oould  not  rttum 
to  thtir  homtland  afttr  tht  war  btoauat 
thtlr  naUvt  landa  wtrt  ovtnrun  by  Iht 
Oommuniaut  Art  wt  aaylnt  ihttt  ptoplt 
muat  aubmit  to  Oommunlat  rult  to  tttk 

inttnd.  Ytt.undtrthialawlnitaprtttnt 
form,  wt  aay  that  tvtn  though  thty  art 
Amtrioana  now.  thty  cannot  btntflt  from 
tht  ItgUlaUon  btoauM  thty  wtrt  not 
oltlatna  than,  Zt  Juat  dott  not  tttm  fair 
to  Bit  to  Impott  thla  typt  of  a  doublt 
atandard  on  Amtrloan  oltlatna. 
Thtrt  la  no  Amtrlean  tax  monty  In* 

Z  think  all  Amtrloan  eitHtna  who  havt 
aufftrtd  loaata  ahould  bt  ptrmltttd  to 
ahare  m  the  compensation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Tht  Chair  rtoog- 
nlaea  the  gentleman  from  A^anaaa  tMr. 

HARMt). 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
the    committee    will    disapprove    this 
amendment.    The  committee  did  not  ac- 
cept  the   amendment   offered   by   the 
gentleman  from  California.     This  one 
broadens  it  much  more  than  that  one 
would     have.    Obviously    our    distin- 
guished   colleague   from   Illinois    [Mr. 
PuciHSKi],  who  has  Just  spoken  to  you. 
has  missed  the  point  completely  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  here  with  this  legisla- 
tion.   We  are  talking  about  our  own 
people.    He  is  talking  about  any  and 
everybody  that  might  come  to  this  coun- 
try since  then,  regardless  of  any  mter- 
national  agreement  and  what  country 
he  might  have  owed  allegiance  at  the 
time.    He  would  accept  them,  if  they 
could  not  get  relief  over  there.    Maybe 
such  a  person  got  it  over  there,  and  then 
he  comes  here  and   obtains   it  again. 
How  ridiculous  can  we  get?    As  I  said 
before.  I  have  sympathy  for  people  In 
need  and  who  have  lost  their  property, 
but  how  far  can  we  go  as  citlsens  of  the 
United  States  in  trying  to  spread  this 
out  all  over  the  world  and  take  in  every- 
body?   I  think  the  amendment  ought 
to  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr  RtanI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan  of  New 
Tork:  On  page  23.  line  20.  Immediately  after 
the  period.  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  claim  of  an  Individual  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  202  may  be  al- 
lowed if  such  Individual  had  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  and  was  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  loss,  damage, 
or  destruction  of  the  property  on  which  the 
claim  is  based  occurred,  if  the  claim  was 
owned  by  such  individual  continuously 
thereafter  untU  the  date  of  filing  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  title,  and  If 
such  individual  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  on  such  date  of  fUlng." 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, diu-ing  the  debate  on  the  last  two 
amendments  we  discussed  two  amend- 
ments which,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
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poiiited  enk  ven  broad  In  seope.  Now 
I  am  «*<***<»«y  an  amendment  whleh  Is 
more  Umtted  In  application  and.  yet^  wlU 
xjght  a-baele  injnstloe.  llite  amendment 
iroiddpennitapenQntoiUeaelaim.tr 
he  wai^  in  fact,  admitted  as  a  pennanent 
resident  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  In  other 
words,  it  would  cover  those  individuals 
who  fled  from  the  Nasi  tyranny  and  who 
came  to  our  shores  in  1938  and  1939, 
for  example,  and  who  began  the  process 
of  becoming  dtisens— which  is  a  long 
process,  and  during  that  time  they  lost 
PiX)pcrty  in  Nail  Oeimany.  They  are 
not  covered  in  the  bill  we  have  before 
us.  Perhaps  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  would  be  will- 
ing to  accoH  this  amendment.  It  is 
limited  in  its  aiH;>Ucatkm  and  is  not  as 
broad  as  the  previous  amendments.  Tet, 
it  does  cover  this  particular  category  of 
American  citizens  who  were  permanent 
residents  at  the  time  of  the  loss  and  who 
will  not  be  compensated  under  this  bilL 
I  urge  that  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee suivort  this  amendment  in  order  to 
provide  a  measure  of  Justice  for  those 
who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Nazi  and 
Japanese  enemies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  again. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed 
this  afternoon  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  my  ccd- 
league.  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia. 
I  find  myself  in  the  position  of  opposing 
these  amendments  because  I  feel  our 
primary  oUigatlon  is  to  take  care  of  the 
claims  of  those  individuals  who  were 
citiaens  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  I  must 
concede  that  this  amendment  does  nar- 
row the  field,  but  I  feel  we  must  stand 
with  our  international  law  and  with  the 
previous  declarations  made  by  this  Con- 
gress and  we  must  require  that  they  be 
citizens  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  There- 
fore, I  oppose  this  amendment  and  hope 
it  will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RyamI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  that  I  might  become  enlightened. 
I  might  say  that  for  many  years,  when 
I  have  been  m  doubt.  I  have  gone  for 
oounsd  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Macs],  whom  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  ablest  Members  of  this  body.  He 
comes  from  the  district  once  represented 
by  Aluraham  Lincoln,  in  fact,  was  sworn 
in  as  the  Congressman  from  that  district 
Just  100  years  after  the  swesolng  in  of 
the  Oreat  financipator. 

Section  202  refers  to  the  claims  that 
are  authorized  by  this  biU.  It  author- 
izes claims  for  damage  to  property 
caused  by  the  imperial  Japanese  military 
forces,  in  all  places  seized  or  occupied 
by  them — except  the  island  of  Guam. 
I  wcmder  if  the  gentleman,  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois,  could  teH  me  why 
little  Guam  Is  left  out? 

Mr.  MACBL  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield,  I  win  say  that  Guam  was  covered 


If 


by  the  Guam  Relief  Act  whicl^j  was 
passed  hy  this  Congress. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thljught 
that  there  must  be  s(»nething  of  I  that 
nature.  But  I  wanted  to  be  enlightened. 
The  gmtleman  has  enlightened  mt\  and 
I  shall  return  to  my  seat  a  wiser  (nan. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  putting  t^  the 
Rboqkd  the  explanation  that  Guam  al- 
ready is  covered.  I  know  the  meijibers 
of  this  committee  have  a  very  warm  {feel- 
ing toward  Guam,  to  which  Speaker  [Won 
Pat  and  his  colleagues  in  the  legislature 
of  Guam  have  contributed  greatly  on 
the  occasion  of  their  visits  with  un. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  M  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amei|uled. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  aii|end- 
ed.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hagen]  ma]f  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcoas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJtf:tion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Ohalr- 
man,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  "present"  on  H  Ji.  7283. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  this  bill 
will  permit  the  reimbiirsement  of  U.S. 
nationals  for  property  losses  and  ^ther 
damages  suffered  by  them  by  reason  of 
Japanese  activity  against  Shanghw  and 
other  areas  of  the  Far  East  (ftu-ing 
World  War  IT. 

I  have  a  brother-in-law  who  suffered 
such  damages  in  Shanghai  and  wno.  I 
trust,  will  recover  for  such  damage  un- 
der this  legislation.  It  is  for  this!  rea- 
son that  I  will  vote  "present."  Wiire  it 
not  for  this  close  personal  relationship 
with  one  of  the  beneficiaries  ther^f,  I 
would  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rulfe  the 
Committee  rises.  ' 

Accordingly  the  Committee  re 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the 
Mr.  RooNXY,  Chairman  of  the  Cox 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Coi 
tee,  having  had  under  consideratic 
bill  (HJl.  7283)  to  amend  the 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  tojpro- 
vide  compensation  for  certain  World 
War  n  losses,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 746.  he  reported  the  same  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  ru]^  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendme|Qt. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  df  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Speak- 
er announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it.  ~ 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
I^?eaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not  preseni  and 


make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clark  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  355,  nays  15,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  193] 
TEAS— 356 
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AdBlr 

Addabbo 

Alford 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battm 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Berry 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BolUng 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

BrocAs,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chen owe  th 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Goad 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis. 

James  O. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 


Dulskl 

Dumo 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Penton 

Flndley 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Frtedel 

Fulton 

Oallagher 

Oarmats 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Oavln 

01alnu> 

011l>ert 

Olenn 

Oonzalee 

Ooodell 

OoodUng 

Oranahan 

Orant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

OrUBn 

Griffiths 

Gubaer 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Hardlns 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison.  Wye. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  inch. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  HL 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Hoemer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Judd 

Karth 

Hasten  mwlef 

Keams 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 


King.  Cam. 

King.  N.T. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

KlucBFDSkl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkal 

Kyi 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Llbonati 

Llndaay 

LliMOomb 

McCulioch 

McDonoui^ 

McOowMl 

McFaU 

Uclntlre 

MacOregor 

Mack 

Mahom 

MailUard 

Marshall 

Martin.  N«br. 

Mathtas 

Matthsws 

May 

MesMler 

Michel 

MlUcr.  Clem 

MlUer. 

OooTBC  P. 
Miller,  N.T. 
Mllllken 
Mills 

MoeUer 

Mnnagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Mooreheed. 

Oblo 
Moochead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
MoRts 


Moaher 


Multer 

Murphy 

Muzray 

Ifateher 

Nedd 

Nelaen 

NU 

Norblad 

Morrell 

Nygaard 

O'Brien,  m. 

O'Brien.  H.T. 

O'Han.m. 

CHara,  Mich. 

CKonskl 

Olaen 

O'NelU 

OsmerB 

Ostertac 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perklne 

Peterson 

Pfost 

PhUbin 

PUce 

PUeher 

PllUon 

Plmle 

Poave 

Price 

PucinAl 

Qule 

Bains 

Randan 
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RelTel 

Be\iS8 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NT. 

St.  George 

8t.  Germain 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 


Sehwengel 

Selden 

Shellejr 

Bheppard 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Bikes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SulUvan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thommon,  N  J 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis 

Thomberiy 

ToU 

Tollefson 
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Trimble 

Tuck 

Tui>per 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauaer 

Walter 

WatU 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

WhaUey 

Wharton 

Wlckersham 

Widnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  CaUf . 

Wilson,  Lul. 

Wright 

Toung 

.Tounger 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


NATS— 16 

Abbltt  Dom  Ray 

Ashbrook  Oroes  Soott 

Aahmore  Henderson  Waggonner 

Beckworth  Lennon  Whitener 

Bennett,  Mich.  Macdonald  Whltten 

ANSWERED  PRESENT— 1 


Hagen.  Calif. 
NOT  VOTINO— 64 


Abemethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baas,  N.H. 
Blltch 
Bromwell 
Chlperfleld 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cunningham 
Curt  Lb,  Mass. 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dooley 
Flynt 


Frazter 

Garland 

Harsha 

HM>ert 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Kllbum 

Kltchln 

Landrum 

Leslnakl 

Loser 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Martin, 

Mason 


Merrow 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Passman 

Powell 

P\ircell 

Recce 

RUey 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Santangelo 

Baund 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Shipley 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spenoe 

Steed 

"raber 

Thompson,  La. 

Wlnstead 

Tatea 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Masaa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Kllbtim. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Col- 
lier. 

Mr.  Inouye  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Ctuinlngbam. 

Mr.  Frazler  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Kltchln  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mrs.  Reece. 
Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  BromwelL 
Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Merrow. 
Mr.    Anfuso    with    Mr.    Curtis    of   Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 

Bhlre.  "^ 

Mrs.  Riley  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Chlperfleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth]  may  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude therein  certain  communications 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon.  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEACHING   ABOUT   COMMUNISM 
Mr.   WALTER.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
Nation's  life -and -death  struggle  against 
the  formidable  menace  of  international 
Soviet  communism,  it  has  become  m- 
creasingly  essential  for  all  Americans  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  true  nature 
of  this  insidious  enemy.  I  always  have 
believed  that  in  order  to  combat  com- 
munism intelligently,  one  must  first  make 
a  detailed  study  of  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  and  other  Soviet  dogma. 
Every  citizen  should  learn  communism's 
basic  doctrines,  its  strategy  and  tactics, 
its  line  on  current  national  and  inter- 
national affairs,  the  names  of  major 
Communist  fronts,  and  the  identities  of 
leading  Communists  and  fellow  travelers. 

While  American  adults  should  be  fuUy 
cognizant  of  the  dangers  we  face  from 
godless  communism,  there  has  also  been 
growing  realization  of  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  too,  must  receive  in- 
struction concerning  this  ever-increas- 
ing threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  very 
existence  of  the  United  States. 

Educators  taking  part  in  a  recent 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.8. 
Office  of  Education  agreed  that  schools 
must  teach  an  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  communism. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  courses  on  com- 
munism in  U.S.  schools,  the  New  York 
Times  reported: 

Instruction  about  communism,  as  part  of 
the  public  school  curriculum,  is  gaining  in 
popularity  and  professional  respectability. 
But  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  is  iiain- 
pered  by  confusion  over  objectives  and  Ig- 
norance of  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  great 
stride  that  has  recently  been  taken  in 
the  area  of  educating  our  youth  to  the 
gravest  danger  confronting  their — and 
this  Nation's — future.  Under  the  spon- 
sorship of  two  fine  organizations,  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Natkmal  Edu- 
cation Association,  a  28-page  publication 
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entiUed  "Teachhig  About  Oommunism— 
Guidelines  for  Junior  and  Senim-  High 
School  Teachers,"  was  released  last 
month.  This  pamphlet  fills  a  vital  need 
for  appropriate  instructional  literature 
by  providing  guidelines  and  other  assist- 
ance which  will  enable  teachers  to  select 
materials  and  to  make  presentations 
which  will  be  effective,  honest,  and  real- 
istic. Though  not  designed  for  use  as 
a  teaching  unit  per  se,  this  pamphlet  will 
aid  teachers  in  developing  authentic 
source  material  for  the  study  of  com- 
munism in  the  classroom  and  thus  help 
eliminate  the  confusion  over  objectives 
and  ignorance  of  facts  referred  to  by 
the  Times  which  now  hamper  progress  in 
this  field. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  National 
Education  Association  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  foresight  and  patri- 
otism in  publishing  such  a  scholarly 
manual  Both  organizations  have  long 
histories  of  cooperative  effort  in  i^an- 
ning  for  the  betterment  and  improve- 
ment of  American  public  education. 
The  manual  accurately  points  out: 
American  youth  must  examine  the  frame- 
work of  its  freedom,  look  around  the  wwld 
it  has  inherited,  become  acqiuOnted  with 
conflicting  ideologies  and  then  make  knowl- 
edgeable comparisons.  It  is  the  teachers' 
responsibility  to  chaUenge  them  to  do  eo. 

Forearmed  with  the  knowledge  they 
will  receive  through  these  comparative 
study  courses,  young  students  will  de- 
velop mto  maturity  as  responsible  and 
alert  citizens. 

Americans   cannot   possibly   compre- 
hend what  we  stand  to  lose,  should  we 
ever  yield  to  mtemational  Soviet  com- 
munism, unless  we  first  fully  appreciate 
what  we  now  have.    Therefore,  It  is  Im- 
portant for  all  citizens,  especially  our 
youth,  to  study  the  historical  values  of 
our  coimtry  and  understand  the  reasons 
why  the  United  States  is  such  a  great 
nation.   The  manual  rightfully  declares: 
Our  loyalties  must  be  rooted  in  knowledge 
and   understanding,  not   in   ignorance  and 
prejudice.    Thoughtful  American  cttiaena  re- 
alise that  our  institutions  will  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  those  of  any  Communist 
country  or  of  any  country  under  the  domi- 
nation of  oommunism.    The  more  American 
citizens  know  about  communlstte  doctrine 
and  purposes,  as  weU  as  the  advantages  of- 
fered by  our  own  democratic  Oovenunent. 
the  deeper  wiU  be  the  loyalties  to  oar  Oov- 
ernment  and  to  its  traditions  and  Ideals. 

The  timely  publication  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  National  iM^Kfation 
Association  of  this  manual  as  an  invahi- 
able  guide  for  educators,  will  give  our 
children  hi  secondary  schools  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  sufficient  facts  regazd- 
ing  communism  to  enable  ttMm,  the  up- 
coming leaders  of  this  country  to  face 
the  Soviet  threat  with  hitelligence,  cour- 
age and  determination. 


EDUCAITONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE   PROORAM 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

unanimous  consult  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoxd 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ifr.  UP8001IB.  Mr.  SpMker,  I  am 
■or*  tbtU  many  AmiirViMu  will  be 
rt¥>elfed  to  lawn  ttiat  they  bate-heUMd 
toot  the  bin  Ibir  •  reoott  S-montli  toar 
attNind  the  United  Statea  bj  a  high- 
ranldng.  hard-core  PoUah  Communtet 
who  during  the  tour  visited  defense 
plants  and  other  Industrial  plants,  and 
participated  In  numerous  other  discus- 
sions and  acttvitieB  In  key  areas  and 
cities  across  the  Nation. 

This  trip  was  carried  out  under  the 
aoqpieca  of  the  BUAe  department  for- 
eign leader  program  which  in  turn  is 
part  of  the  mutual  educational  and  cul- 
tural enAiange  program  administered 
by  the  State  D^Nutment. 

The  purpose,  according  to  Department 
of  State,  for  brtngtng  leaders  from  East- 
ern European  Communist  countries  is 
to  allow  Influential  people  to  see  that 
the  miited  States  does  not  threaten  the 
best  interests  of  the  Eastern  European 
peofdes  and  that  the  American  system 
is  ew>attle  of  resisting  Commtmlst  ag- 
gression.'* 

The  way  this  tour  was  s^eduled  and 
the  loose  manner  it  was  planned  and 
carried  out  certainly  is  not  In  keeping 
with  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  Mid  its  citizens.  This  ^isode 
again  points  to  the  need  for  close  atten- 
tion by  Congress  and  all  citizens  to  every 
facet  of  the  eoeUy  educational  and  cul- 
tural eachange  program,  imdnding  its 
basis  CfMMepts  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  set  up.  It  indicates  the  need 
for  a  comidete  reevaluation  of  the  ad- 
ministr»tlOBi  of  and  pcdieles  f  oUowed  in 
carrying  out  this  huge  program  of  sys- 
tematlied  cultural  and  educational  ac- 
tivities* so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Idealis- 
tJe  ptumers  ^rbo  ai^arently  believe  in  it 
as  the  panacea  for  most  dlfDculties  in 
theworkl. 

ThB  Rdlsh  Communist  who  took  the 
trip  was  Ifr.  Stanislaw  Kuzinski.  He 
was  originally  awarded  a  travel  grant 
for  80  days.  Even  before  he  left  Poland, 
however,  the  trip  was  extended  to  100 
days  at  the  InsisteDee  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Warsaw.  Kuzinski  had  been 
selected  to  oooae  here  by  the  UJB.  Em- 
bassy in  Poland,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Aoeradtag  to  the  State  Department, 
it  approved  the  trip  "on  the  basis  of  the 
importance,  ta  terms  of  the  XThited 
States-Polish  rdatioDs,  of  having  a  Pole 
of  his  current  and  potential  power  and 
Influence  sufBdently  aogualnted  with  the 
U&ttad  States  to  interpret  it  accurately 
in  his  own  country." 

Who  la  this  Stanislaw  Kuzinski  whom 
the  State  DqMotment  professes  to  be- 
lieve eaa  and  will  carry  the  truth  back 
to  his  country? 

Mr.  Kmtfnskl  is  a  member  of  the  Polish 
United  Woricers'  Party— PZFR^-which 
ts  the  (^dal  Communist  Party  in  Po- 
land. He  is  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Economie  Department  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Coonell  at  Ministen  of  the  PoUsh 
United  Workers'  Party.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Polish  Parliament  and 
chairman  of  Its  Foreign  Tkmde  Conmit- 
tee.  KUafnsil  was  boni  in  1921  in  Po- 
land, was  graduated  from  the  Centxal 
School  of  Planning  and  Statlstles,  and 
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served  as  an  instructor  at  the  Inatitute 
for  Training  of  Sdentifle  ParsonMel. 

PerhmM  the  State  Department  elfn  ex- 
plain how  it  expects  a  PoUsh  reprei^ta- 
tive  of  such  "curroit  and  potential  jpower 
and  influ^ice,"  to  use  the  Department's 
own  words,  to  carry  the  true  f actii  back 
to  the  Communist  Polish  govei 
and  to  be  frank,  honest,  and  out^ 
about  America  without  losing  his 
and  influence  in  Poland.  I  would 
know.  It  is  all  too  well  known  _ 
a  person  such  as  this  to  be  elig] 
come  over  here  representing  a  Coikunu- 
nlst  government  he  must  be  a  fimii  and 
unjdelding  servant  of  the  intemaiional 
Communist  conspiracy. 

All-out  efforts  seem  to  have  i  been 
made  to  accommodate  Mr.  Kudpskl's 
every  whim.  When  he  received  the  in- 
vitation in  fiscal  year  1961  to  vLnt  the 
United  States,  he  indicated  he  l^ould 
like  to  travel  in  the  spring  of  1962.  This 
was  granted  and  he  arrived  here  March 
12,  1962.  Normally  a  foreign  leader 
grant  is  awarded  for  a  period  <>f  no 
longer  than  60  days,  but  he  requested 
120  days  and  on  the  strong  recoztaaen- 
dation  of  the  American  Embassy  in  [War- 
saw, the  State  Department  agreedllto  an 
extension  of  his  grant  to  100  days.  I  Why 
this  request  for  an  extension  was  Mnade. 
who  in  the  Embassy  felt  so  strongly,  and 
on  what  valid  basis  the  taxpayer  ^ould 
be  put  to  this  expense  are  questions  the 
State  Department  has  yet  to  give  an- 
swers to. 

As  for  the  main  purpose  of  hli  trip, 
Mr.  Kuzinski  stated  that  he  wisIMed  to 
familiarize  himself  m  detail  with  t^e  or- 
ganization of  production  and  dis^bu- 
tion  in  industry.  He  planned  to  dO  this. 
he  said,  by  extensive  discussion  with 
academic  leaders  in  the  field  of  ihdus- 
trial  organization  and  observln|(  the 
actual  industrial  process  and  cons^ilting 
with  industrial  leaders. 

An  extensive  Itinerary  was  amf nged 
by  the  Governmental  Affairs  InaBitute. 
This  is  a  private  organization  %hlch 
holds  a  sizable  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  Department  of 
State.  OfBce  of  Cultural  Exchi^^.  the 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  Exchanges 
Staff,  and  the  Office  of  Eastern  Euipp^m 
Affairs  were  supposed  to  have  beenl  con- 
sulted. 

A  highly  significant  fact  is  thijt  the 
brochure  produced  by  the  Oovemmental 
Affairs  Institute  outlining  back^und 
Information  on  Mr.  Kuzinski,  the^bjec- 
tlves  of  his  visit,  and  his  itlnerai^,  did 
not  mention  his  membership  in  theCom- 
munist  Party.  I  think  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  all  those  who  come  ItTcon- 
tact  with  visitors  imder  the  prtigram 
have  all  the  facts  about  them,  such^  as  in 
this  case  the  information  that  My  Ku- 
zinski is  a  high-ranking  Communist  in 
Poland.  ^ 

In  a  recent  article  entitled  "WhylReds 
Make  Friends  With  Businessmen.'*  FBI 
Director  Hoover  discussed  the  Cctfiimu- 
nist  campaign  to  develop  frlendlyl  con- 
tacts  with  American  businessmen  nir  the 
purpose  of.  as  Mr.  Hoover  stated,  j'beg- 
glng.  borrowing,  or  stealing  the  ttidus- 
trlal  secrets  of  America."  I  worfler  if 
ttiose  In  dwrge  of  this  program  dp  not 
realtee  maiQr  of  such  visitors  nuiy  be 
trained  In  espionage?    What  evMence 


did  we  have  concerning  this  man's  back- 
ground in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Kuzinski  was  accompanied  by  an 
escort-interpreter  who  Is  employed  hf 
the  Department  of  State  periodically  as 
Interpreter  of  Polish.  Mr.  Kuzinski 
speaks  French,  German,  and  voxae  Eng- 
lish. 

He  spent  the  first  month  of  his  tour 
in  Washington.  D.C..  Boston,  and  New 
York  City.  During  his  visits  to  New 
York  he  stayed  at  the  permanent  Polish 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  procedures  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  leaders'  visits,  Mr.  Ku- 
zinski showed  a  strong  preference  for 
staying  with  official  PoUsh  representa- 
tives here  and  he  was  allowed  to  use 
such  facilities  on  various  occasions. 

The  schedule  for  the  rest  of  his  trip 
was  not  disclosed  by  the  Govemmentel 
Affairs  Institute  until  almost  the  end  of 
that  month.  Mr.  Kuzinski.  it  is  said, 
preferred  to  delay  final  arrangements 
for  the  rest  of  his  itinerary  until  after 
his  program  in  these  cities  was  com- 
pleted. He  said  he  wished  to  devote 
considerable  time  preparing  for  his  dis- 
cussions with  scholars  and  company  offi- 
cials. 

After  the  first  month  he  visited  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Seattle. 
Wash.  Tentative  plans  had  been 
made  for  him  to  go  directly  from  Bos- 
ton to  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Kuzinski  how- 
ever later  decided  that  he  would  st(H>  off 
again  in  New  York  and  go  to  Pittsburgh 
several  days  later  than  originally 
planned.  Although  the  Pittsburgh  spon- 
sor knew  that  the  dates  for  -his  stay  m 
Pittsburgh  were  still  tentative  the  spcm- 
sor  made  program  arrangements  for  Ku- 
zinski that  later  had  to  be  canceled. 

After  1  day  at  the  Seattle  World's 
Fair,  plus  a  day  of  general  sightseeing  in 
Seattle,  Mr.  Kuzinski  chose  to  flly  to  San 
Francisco  on  a  Sunday  evening  rather 
than  take  a  train  on  a  Monday  evening 
as  had  been  scheduled. 

While  there,  without  informing  the  es- 
cort or  the  sponsor  of  his  plans  Mr.  Ku- 
zinski apparently  spent  most  of  a  day 
in  San  Francisco  with  officers  of  the 
Longshoremen's  Union,  possibly  Includ- 
ing Mr.  Harry  Bridges.  Mr.  Kuzinski 
had  told  the  escort  the  night  before  that 
he  planned  to  spend  the  day  resting. 
When  the  escort  made  the  first  of  sev- 
eral calls  to  his  room,  at  10  ajn.,  Kuzin- 
ski had  already  left  the  hoteL  He  re- 
fused to  say  how  he  spent  the  day.  But 
the  escort,  based  on  remarks  Mr.  Kuzin- 
ski made  during  the  days  that  followed. 
expressed  the  thought  that  perhaps  he 
was  with  Longshoremen's  Union  officials. 

How  many  other  times  Kuzlnsld  took 
off  on  his  own  is  hard  to  say.  It  ap- 
pears a  good  bet  that  he  did  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  A  3-month  tour 
arranged  as  this  one  was  certainly  al- 
lowed plenty  of  occasion  for  K«y<p«ki 
to  make  other  such  forajrs  to  contact 
various  persons  and  organizations. 

The  Department  states  it  Is  its  policy 
to  encourage  sponsors  throughout  the 
coimtry  to  offer  our  foreign  visitors  op- 
portunities to  be  received  Infoimally  in 
American  homes  and  to  encourage  the 
visitors  to  accept  these  invitations.  Mr. 
Kuzinski  was  often  offered  such  hoQ>ltal- 
Ity  but  usxially  refused  it    During  his 
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stay  in  San  Francisco,  he  relurtantly  ac- 
cepted an  inritatlon.  arranged  by  the  De- 
partment's Beoeption  Center,  to  tunnff 
at  a  private  home. 

Mr.  Kuzinski  was  occasionally  Invited 
to  limcheon  or  dinner  by  those  with 
whom  he  had  professional  appointments. 
For  example,  he  was  a  luncheon  guest  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  General  Motors  Co.  in 
Detroit,  and  was  the  dinner  guest  in 
Seattle  of  an  officer  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Trade  Association. 

From  the  reports.  It  appears  Kuzin- 
ski was  argumentative.  unco(^>eratlve 
and  ungratefuL  On  at  least  one  oc- 
casion he  mgaged  in  heated  discussions 
with  persons  on  whom  he  was  calling. 
One  who  spent  an  entire  day  with  him 
reported  that  there  was  almost  con- 
tinuous discussion  of  controversial  mat- 
ters. One  can  pretty  well  imagine  what 
kind  of  propaganda  he  was  trying  to 
spread.  It  certainly  could  have  made  a 
significant  difference  also  If  those  he 
spoke  with  knew  he  was  speaking  as  a 
Commimist,  rather  than  Just  as  Polish 
leader-specialist  grantee  under  tills 
progranL 

A  2-day  program  at  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  had  originally  been 
scheduled  at  the  siiggestion  of  the  Po- 
lish Embassy  In  Washington  but  this 
was  canceled  at  the  last  minute.  When 
Kuzinski  discovered  that  in  order  to  visit 
TVA  he  would  have  to  leave  Denver  at 
7:45  ajn.  on  June  3.  making  two  changes 
with  stopovers  of  50  and  60  minutes  each 
before  arriving  in  Knoxville  at  5 :  22  pjn., 
he  decided  this  was  too  strenuous  and 
nixed  this  part  of  the  tour.  These  ar- 
rangements, therefore,  were  cancded 
and  Mr.  Kuzinski  flew  directly  to  Wash- 
ington, his  next  scheduled  stop.  Be- 
cause of  his  stature  and  position,  he  had 
an  opportimlty  to  make  frequent  con- 
tacts with  the  Polish  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington. 

On  June  9  he  left  Washington.  DC 
for  New  York  City  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  understood  he  wanted  to 
stay  for  some  days  prior  to  his  dqwr- 
ture  for  Europe  on  or  about  June  19 
He  very  likely  again  stayed  at  the 
pennanent  Polish  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  claimed  Mr.  Kudnski's  Industrial 
visits  were  cleared  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  Commerce  and  other  in- 
terested agencies  before  they  were  sched- 
uled. The  factories  visited  were  Emer- 
son Television  k  Radio  Corp.,  Jersey 
City.  N.J.;  Westinghouse  Radio  and  Tel- 
evision Division.  Metuchcn.  NJ.;  Inter- 
national Division,  Koppers  Co..  Inc.. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  East  Pittatourgh  Woiks, 
Westinghouse  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 
General  Motors  Technical  Center.  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Cadillac  Division.  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  J<An  Deere 
Co..  Moline.  IIL;  Crown  Z^erbach  Corp.. 
San  Franclsoo.  Calif.;  and  Joseph  Love 
Co..  children's  apparel.  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Departmoit  of  State  claims  that 
defense  work  was  being  d<me  at  only  one 
of  these  plants,  at  the  Westinghouse 
Corp.'s  Radio  and  Television  Division, 
in  Metuchen.  N.J..  and  that  Mr.  •scxtm\nA\ 
was  not  allowed  to  visit  this  ana  of  the 
plant.     However,    at   least   two   other 


plants  he  visited  have  perfonned  de- 
f  enss  oontracts.  Evidoitly  the  State  De- 
partment felt  no  special  security  precau- 
tions were  needed  at  those  plants. 

The  Department  of  State  toM  the 
State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
AppropriaticMi  Subcommittee  that  the 
average  cost  for  grantees  under  the  for- 
eign leader  program  amounts  to  $1,920. 
Mr.  Kuzinski 's  tour,  including  interpreter 
services  ran  around  $10,000.  And  this 
does  not  include  many  administrative 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Poland  is  an  integral 
member  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  is  bound 
to  the  UJS.8.R.  through  formal  instru- 
mentalities such  as  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
through  heavy  economic  and  poUtical 
dependence,  and  through  its  exposed 
geographical  position.  Even  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  Soviet  troops 
are  stUl  present  in  Poland.  The  Ftolish 
positton  on  international  Issues  is  rarely 
distinguishable  from  the  Soviet-bloc  po- 
sition. 

Under  the  program  an  estimated  148 
leaders  and  specialists  from  ttie  Com- 
munist countries  of  Eastern  Europe  were 
to  be  brought  to  the  United  States. 
Plans  are  to  increase  this  niimi>er  to  202 
for  fiscal  1963.  How  many  grants  have 
been  given  to  letulers  such  as  Kuzinski? 
Limited  information  is  made  available 
about  such  activities  and  the  people  gai- 
erally  have  little  knowledge  about  these 
visitors. 

The  D^>artment  of  State  has  gran- 
diose plans  for  the  mutual  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program.  Ilie 
apprc^iriatkms  bill  for  fiscal  1963  passed 
recently  by  the  House  proposes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $40  million  for  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  this,  the  Depart- 
ment plans  to  utilise  an  additional 
$8,043,798  which  is  available  from  the 
unexpoKted  tMlances  of  prior  years  ap- 
propriations. 

I  tieUeve  a  complete  reevaluation  a^nrf 
overhaul  of  the  program,  the  way  it  is 
administered,  and  the  policies  adopted  is 
necessary.  It  is  high  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  those  in  charge  of 
these  programs  take  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  opportunity  or 
cannot  flginv  out  a  way  to  make  grants 
for  exchange  of  leaders  and  specialists, 
and  also  teachers,  professors,  scholars, 
and  students  who  are  of  a  type  that  coukl 
be  instilled  with  a  desire  to  break  away 
from  the  yoke  of  /snmmiinigTw  ^pg  simj^y 
should  not  waste  our  time  and  resources, 
which  oould  be  utilized  to  better  advan- 
tage in  winning  the  odd  war. 

It  seems  illogieal  to  bring  visitors  to 
our  country  who  may  well  be.  for  exam- 
ple, oommercial  or  other  iw^^n^nynce  es- 
l^cmage  miedalists.  Just  because  such 
persons  are  the  only  ones  the  Communist 
government  will  permit  to  be  exposed 
to  our  way  of  life.  Such  activities  cer- 
tainly cannot  do  us  any  good,  but  to  the 
contrary  could  represmt  significant 
harm  to  the  welfare  and  security  and. 
ironically,  an  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 
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frmn  Massachusetts  Il£r.  MoCokmacx] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Riooao.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   McOORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  saddened  to  have  to  report  to  the 
House  the  death  of  Whiting  vmiauer. 
a  Massachusetts  man  from  Nantucket^ 
He  was  a  right  hand  of  Gen.  Claire  Chen- 
nault  of  the  famous  Flying  T^ers  in 
the  war  in  China  against  Japan  and  the 
war  in  China  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists.   He    was    the    first    ftweign 
eoorx)mic  administrator  In  CTiiim  mnA 
the  Philippines  after  the  war.    Because 
of  his  luiowledge  of  international  com- 
munism  he  had   acquired  rfuHi^g  y^e 
Chinese    struggle,    be    was    o«p<x»ii>iiy 
picked  to  become  *"«**■ -Tfd-pr  to  Hon- 
duras   in    Central   America    by    Gen. 
Bedel  Smith  who  had  noticed  hte  ability 
in  Asia.    When  the  same  Communist 
forces  that  were  later  to  be  successful  in 
the  triumph  of  Castro  in  CiUw  were 
making  an  early  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  at  our  backyard  in  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras,  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  architects  of  the  defeat  of  that 
early  oMnmunlstlc  attempt  and  one  of 
the  first  to  warn  of  the  real  nature  of 
Castro    in    his    disguise    as    aaotber 
agrarian  reformer  IUce  the  raittifn^  COai- 
munists  before  him.    It  Is  a  souroe  of 
great  regret  that  Wlllaaer%  warnings 
and  wmauer's  talents  were  not  used  in 
time  hi  meeting  the  threat  of  Oastro. 
He  was  a  gallant,  gifted,  and  faiaeeiiig 
public  servant  and  we  shall  miss  him 
greatly  in  his  light,  fought  ftar  all  of  the 
causes  of  freedom  which  be  so  briefly 
and  effectively  served. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BOGG6.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanhnous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  oC  Obhmbia  may  have 
until  midnight  Saturday  to  file  eertatai 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  EDITH  BENHAM  HELM 


THE  LATE  WHITING  WILLAUEB 
Mr.    BOGGfi.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hssswowl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  at  this  point  la  the 
BcooBB  and  indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tnmx 
Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIBON  ot  Virginia.  Mr. 
^^Maker.  I  know  many  inngtiw^f  Mem- 
bers of  ttiis  House  share  my  sadnrni  at 
ttie  passing  of  one  of  the  truly  great 
ladies  of  tlie  Capital  aoene.  Mrs.  Edith 
Benham  Hetan,  White  House  aodal  sec- 
retary during  the  ***«■■  *»«*^^ymn^^,|,  gf 
Presidents  Wilnn.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  Truman. 

Ptar  a  total  of  2S  years,  she  served  in 
eloae  and  re«anattile  «— '*«««t<~t  ^th 
Presidential  famiUee.  Her  character,  ca- 
pacity, refinement  and  wit  contributed 
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Significantly  to  the  sucoeai  of  eountleaa 
funetlOBA  In  the  social  program  which  Is 
a  traditional  appanage  of  national  lead- 
ership and  diplomacy. 

Mrs.  Hetan  was  a  native  of  New  York 
City  who  maintained  homes  for  many 
years  in  Clarke  County.  Va.,  and  in 
Washington.  Prior  to  her  first  associa- 
tion with  the  White  House  in  the  Wilson 
administration,  she  was  social  secretary 
to  several  members  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic corps. 

Through  the  years.  Mrs.  Helm  demon- 
strated a  high  degree  of  diplomatie  skill 
in  desJing  with  the  press.  Her  blend  of 
dignity  and  charm  retained  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  reporters  whose  ques- 
tions about  Presidmtial  family  matters 
she  often  found  trivial  or,  In  her  well- 
mannoed  view,  impertinent. 

tin.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  Mrs. 
Truman  paid  high  tribute  to  her  service 
In  handling  the  multitude  of  details  in 
White  House  protocol.  She  retired  in 
1953.  and.  when  persuaded  to  write  her 
memoirs  the  next  year,  set  down  her 
recollections,  characteristically,  in  good 
himxor  and  all  propriety. 


MBS.  EDITH  BENHAM  HELM 

Mr.  BOGOe.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosxvklt]  may 
extmd  his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
RacoaB  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bir.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Harbison]  the  deep  regret 
and  sadness  which  we  feel  with  the  loss 
of  Mrs.  Edith  Benham  Helm.  Mrs.  Helm 
was  the  kind  of  person  who  fulfilled  her 
public  responsibilities  so  efficiently  and 
with  so  little  fanfare  that  many  people 
did  not  realize  her  contribution  to  the 
success  and  smoothness  of  so  many 
White  House  and  Presidential  affairs. 

I  speak  for  not  only  the  members  of 
my  family,  but  particularly  for  my 
mother  when  I  say  she  was  also  a  warm 
and  close  personal  friend  whose  ca- 
pacity and  seemingly  infinite  knowledge, 
sense  of  humor,  and  innate  kindness 
were  unfailing  characteristics.*  We  all 
felt,  and  always  will,  a  very  deep  affec- 
tion for  Mrs.  Helm. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  at  length 
in  reciting  the  many  instances  of  her 
official  and  of  her  private  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  White  House  fami- 
lies. Presidents  and  their  ladies,  that 
she  served  so  well.  She  also  was  able 
to  combine  these  personal  contributions 
with  the  never-failing  remembrance 
that  she  also  served  her  coimtry.  Those 
who  have  read  her  memoirs  know  this 
already.  The  many  who  have  not  will 
enjoy  an  experience  giving  an  insight 
into  history  and  the  fact  that  history  is 
made  by  warm  human  beings. 

Mrs.  Helm  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her.  To 
her  family  she  has  left  a  heritage  of  the 
highest  degree  and  an  inspiration  to  men 
and  women  everywhere. 


WALL   OP   PRIVACY   AROUND   TfHE 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  isk 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleinan 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  Ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  ^e 

Record.  '■■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frpm 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mve 
recounted  on  several  other  occasions  the 
difficulty  I  have  encountered  in  securing 
meaningful  information  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  I  have  cited  somej  of 
those  instances  to  illustrate  the  waUi  of 
privacy  this  Agency  has  constructed 
around  itself,  and  particularly  the  office 
of  the  Administrator,  Mr.  Najeeb  Halapy. 
I  credit  Mr.  Halaby  with  being  the  engi- 
neer who  has  converted  this  pul^ic 
Agency  into  a  private  instrument  of  QOv- 
ernment  which  he  has  marked  as  Mofl 
limits"  to  Members  of  the  Congress. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  a  bit  curious 
about  what  is  taking  place  in  a  public 
agency  that  removes  itself  from  the 
scrutiny  of  Congress.  I  confess  that  I 
am  possessed  with  that  curiosity. 

Recently  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Halaby  and 
asked  politely  for  a  listing  of  the  lo<:a- 
tions  of  over  100  safety  installations  for 
which  he  had  requested  funds  from  this 
House.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  f  n- 
tirely  proper  that  a  Congressman  who  is 
being  asked  to  vote  on  an  appropriation 
bill  should  want  to  know  where  certain 
projects  are  to  be  built  when  he  is  be^g 
asked  to  approve  money  for  th0se 
projects. 

Mr.  Halaby  did  not  think  so.  iHe 
wrote  me  back  and  said  that  the  inlt>r- 
mation  was  "privileged"  and  that  he 
could  not  give  me  the  locations  of  the 
proposed  projects.  Now,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  this  was  an  odd  way  in  which 
to  conduct  the  people's  business,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  a  civilian  agei^cy 
such  as  FAA. 

I  mentioned  my  puzzlement  to  a 
senior  colleague  in  this  House  who  Ac- 
knowledged that  it  is  not  infrequent  tihat 
Members  sometimes  experience  difficulty 
in  securing  the  precise  information  tltiey 
require  from  Federal  agencies.  I  ifras 
told  by  my  colleague  that  the  House!  of 
Representatives  had  accordingly  fes- 
tablished  its  own  means  of  expediting 
the  getting  of  useful  information  ffW 
the  agencies.  I  was  told  that  the  BbG- 
cial  Subcommittee  on  Government  in- 
formation could  readily  secure  the  listing 
I  sought  from  Mr.  Halaby.  I,  therefore, 
placed  my  request  with  this  committee, 
whose  staff  confirmed  that  there  would 
be  no  real  problem  in  securing  the  list 
I  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  some  days  ftgo 
and  despite  assurances  from  the  com- 
mittee that  the  information  would  be 
forthcoming  last  week,  it  is  not  yet  here. 
I  can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Halflby 
is  as  skillful  in  frustrating  the  purposes 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  G«)v- 
emment  Information  as  he  is  in  conceRl- 
ing  the  activities  of  FAA  from  this 
"freshman"  Congressman. 


This  response,  or  lack  of  response,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  modus  operandi.  It  ap- 
pears from  another  recent  exchange  I 
have  had  with  the  Agency.  I  went 
through  all  the  proper  channels  of  con- 
tacting the  congressional  liaison  ofDcer 
to  request  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
system  design  team  which  was  recently 
published  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  inter-Government  study  and 
use.  This,  too,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
an  entirely  proper  request  Inasmuch  as 
I  have  been  schooled  in  the  belief  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  a  part  of 
the  Government  and  that,  therefore, 
any  study  of  this  important  Agency 
could  be  a  legitimate  concern  of  a  Con- 
gressman. To  make  my  story  short: 
The  Agency  refused  to  let  me  see  a  copy 
of  this  report.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Washinerton  I  have  been  very 
pleased  with  the  ready  response  of  al- 
most every  Federal  agency  or  officer  to 
whom  I  have  made  a  request  for  facts 
on  a  given  situation.  Everyone  from 
the  Defense  Department  to  the  door- 
keeper, and  I  do  not  low  rate  the  Honor- 
able Fishbalt  Miller  in  composing  this 
example,  have  been  exceedingly  helpful 
in  giving  me  whatever  data  I  requested. 
The  single  exception  has  been  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  For  reasons  b4»t 
known  to  Mr.  Halaby,  this  Agency  is  less 
than  forthright.  It  has  a  sound  barrier 
built  around  it.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  break  the  sound  barrier  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  determine  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Halaby  In  having  created 
it. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  UPDATE  THE 
TARIFF  ACT  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BraoeicasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  inconsistency  in  the  classification 
of  rubber  footwear  imports  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  The  inconsistency  which 
my  bill  seeks  to  correct  is  one  which 
thwarts  the  intention  of  Congress  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  rubber  foot- 
wear industry 

It  is,  moreover,  an  inconsistency  which 
is  recognized  by  the  US.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Let  me  explain  by  citing  the  com- 
ment of  the  Commission  contained  in 
its  Second  Supplemental  Report.  Tariff 
Classification  Study  of  June  29,  1962: 

The  distinctions  made  under  existing  law 
with  respect  to  tlie  valuation  of  this  foot- 
wear are  technical  In  nature  and  result  In 
an  anomaly.  Footwear  of  natural  rubber  or 
synthetic  rubber,  or  combinations  the-eof. 
are  not  commercially  distinguishable  and 
should  receive  like  treatment  for  value  pur- 
poses. In  view  of  the  slgnlflcant  trade  In- 
volved, and  the  fact  that  the  CommiaBlon's 
present  study  Is  primarily  a  classification  re- 
vision and  consolidation,  any  correction  of 
this  valuation  anomaly  Is  a  matter  for  legis- 
lative consideration. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  anomaly  to 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  refers,  the 
definition  of  rubber  footwear  In  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930  should  be  revised  by  Con- 
gress in  order  to  Include  the  new  foot- 
wear composed  of  synthetic  rubbers  and 
plastics,  both  of  which  are  now  being  in- 
creasingly utilised  in  the  production  of 
rubber  shoes. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  Congress 
originally  Intended  that  the  classifica- 
tion of  rubber  footwear  should  be  based 
upon  the  type  of  footwear  and  not  upon 
the  material  of  which  the  footwear  is 
composed. 

Dtmr  mcHis  oh  hatitkal  kubbes 

Under  )>ara«raph  1537(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  imported  footwear  of 
natural  rubber  is  dutiable  on  the  basis  of 
the  wholesale  selling  price  of  American- 
made  footwear  of  the  same  type.  Im- 
ported footwear  composed  of  synthetic 
and  plastic  materials,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  distinguished  from  natural  rubber, 
even  though  of  the  same  type  of  shoe, 
is  dutiable  only  on  the  basis  of  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  imported  shoe,  not  the 
Wholesale  price  of  the  American-made 
shoe  of  the  same  type. 

For  example,  the  duty  required  to  be 
paid  on  a  synthetic  rubber  import  is  12.5 
percent  of  its  wholesale  value.  But  the 
duty  which  must  be  paid  on  a  natm^ 
rubber  imix>rt  is  12.5  percent  of  the 
wholesale  price  of  an  American-made 
shoe  of  the  .same  type. 

Let  me  be  still  nu>re  specific  and  use 
an  illustration  to  make  my  point.  A 
Japanese  natural  rubber  tennis  shoe  im- 
port with  a  wholesale  market  value  of  40 
cents  tn  the  United  States  is  dutiable  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  40  cents  but  rather 
on  the  basis  of  the  wholesale  price  of 
the  same  tjpe  of  American -made  tennis 
shoe  which,  let  us  say.  has  a  value  of  $2. 
The  duty  on  this  imported  natural  rub- 
ber shoe  would  thus  be  25  cents  and 
would  therefore  have  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing the  price  of  the  shoe  by  more  than 
half. 

But  the  duty  on  a  similar  type  of  40- 
cent  Japanese  tennis  shoe  c(»nposed  of 
synthetic  rubber  would  be  12.5  percent 
of  only  40  cents,  not  12.5  percent  of  $2. 
In  the  case  of  the  ssmthetic  rubber  shoe, 
therefore,  the  duty  would  be  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  duty  incurred  on  the  natural 
rubber  shoe. 

HISTOKT    or    INCONSUTEKTCT 

How  did  this  inconsistency  in  the 
classification  of  rubber  footwear  arise? 
In  1933  when  rubber  footwear  imports 
were  by  Presidential  proclamation  first 
made  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  American-made  shoe, 
natural  or  crude  rubber  was  the  prin- 
cipal material  in  a  rubber  shoe. 

At  the  time  of  this  proclamation,  of 
course,  synthetic  materials  were  httle 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  waterproof 
footwear.  Natural  rubber  was  the  only 
significant  component  of  such  produc- 
tion. Synthetic  rubber  was  still  in  the 
test  tube  stage  and  elastomeric  synthetic 
plastics  were  still  being  developed. 

With  the  more  recent  development  of 
these  new  materials,  it  \s  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  Presidential  proclamation 
only  Included  India  rubber,  which  has 


been  Interpreted  by  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms to  mean  only  natural  or  crude 
rubber. 

Mr.  l^^eaker,  I  think  It  is  time  that 
the  Tariff  Act  on  this  matter  of  the  clas- 
sification of  rubber  footwear  be  brought 
up  to  date  with  technological  change. 
It  is  time  that  the  clear  intention  of 
Congress  on  the  proper  classification  of 
such  footwear  be  recognized. 

IKTKODUCXS   BILL    TO    UPDATE    TAKDY   ACT 

I  agree  with  the  UJS.  Tariff  Cc»nmi6- 
sion  that  this  is  a  matter  for  legislative 
consideration  and  for  this  reason,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
simply  update  paragraph  1537(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  by  stating  that  nat- 
ural rubber,  synthetic  rubber,  plastics, 
or  any  combination  of  two  or  more  of 
these  materials,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
footwear  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of 
India  rubber. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  protection 
given  the  American  rubber  footwear  in- 
dustry through  the  1933  Presidential 
proclamation  is  being  nullified  for  a 
large  and  Important  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry because  of  the  inoonsistency  I 
have  described.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is,  I  believe,  of  great  Importance  If 
the  American  rubber  footwear  industry 
is  to  enjoy  the  equitable  treatment  which 
it  deserves  and  which  the  law  intended. 


THE  ADOPTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  AG- 
RICULTURE PROPOSED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  JcofNsoNl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  currently  holding  hearings  on 
the  adaptive  program  for  agriculture 
proposed  by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development — CED.  As  a  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Family  Farms,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
testimony  presented  on  this  staggering 
and  callous  proposal  to  drive  2  million 
farm  families  off  the  land  and  into  the 
cities  during  the  next  5  years — a  pro- 
posal which  has  frightening  implications 
when  viewed  in  the  Ught  of  our  treasured 
democratic  principle  of  freedom  as  well 
as  the  hard,  cold  economic  fact  that  our 
industrial  areas  are  already  facing  se- 
rious unemployment  problems. 

The  statements  on  the  CED  proposals 
given  by  James  Patton,  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  Leonard  Ken- 
field,  president  of  the  Montana  Farmers 
Union,  and  Lewis  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Farmers  Union,  sum  up  in 
an  excellent  and  concise  fashion  the 
reasons  why  this  proposal  is  neither  a 
practical  solution  to  the  problems  of 
American  agriculture  nor  a  solution 
which  is  in  keeping  with  our  American 
traditions  of  freedom  and  fair  play.    I 


would   like   to   have  these   statements 

printed  In  Uie  Rboobb  at  this  point: 

SxATXicatT  or  Jakbb  O.  Pattoit.  Puuhe3(t 

or  Natiomal  Fabkkbs  Uwaoir.  'Pmmaaraa  to 

na  Boun  CoMJcnrm  am  Aoaicux.Tt7Bs, 

AucxTBT  8.  isaa 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  membera  ctf  tbe  com- 
mittee, la  aU  the  yew«  I  have  nrred  as 
president  of  National  Pamiers  Ualon — since 
1940 — there  has  never  been  a  time  that 
presented  the  great  danger  to  our  farm  pro- 
gnuns  as  that  of  the  present  day. 

I  am  surprised  and  shocked  by  the  report 
of  the  Committee  for  Boonomle  Develop- 
ment. I  commend  this  committee  for  hold- 
ing hearings  to  analyze  the  CED  report  on 
agrlcultiire  and  Its  effect  on  our  family  farm 
structure. 

The  family  farm  subcommittee  Is  to  be 
commended  for  their  interest  mod  concern 
and  I  commend  you.  Mr.  Chalimau.  for  your 
good  judgment  In  appointing  such  a  sub- 
oommlttee  and  nanUng  such  distinguished 
Members  oi  the  Congress  and  friends  of 
agriculture  as  Clabk  TKomfsom  the  fliBt 
chairman  and  Pat  Jcnnzngs  the  present 
chalmum. 

In  case  there  has  been  doubt  about  who 
is  on  the  bandwagon  of  the  cult  of  so- 
called  freedom  for  farmers  we  now  have  the 
answer. 

The  Committee  for  ii>r>n/>mi<»  Development 
Is  composed  of  200  Industrialists  and  busi- 
newamen.  Antong  the  members  of  the  Re- 
search and  Policy  Committee  who  signed 
the  report  there  is  not  one  representative 
of  family  agriculture.  The  only  member 
who  can  lay  claim  to  being  a  farmer  Is  the 
president  of  the  King  Ranch  Corp..  one  of 
the  largest  corporate  structures  In  agricul- 
ture in  the  world. 

This  industrial  group  recommends  a  "mas- 
sive" population  shift  of  farmers  into  cities, 
a  move  that  would  uproot  a  third  of  our 
farmers.  In  order  to  do  this  they  reccan- 
mend  Federal  aid  programs  in  low-income 
States  to  educate  farmers,  Oovemment  loans 
for  moving,  elimination  of  prloe  supports,  a 
•oU  bank  program  and  a  subsidy  program  to 
take  20  million  acres  of  western  land  out  of 
production. 

The  CED  report  embraces  these  proposals 
In  the  name  of  "freedom  for  farmers,"  but 
they  call  for  "police  state"  measures  un- 
eqtialed  in  the  history  of  the  develc^unent 
of  farm  programs. 

Their  proposals  caU  for  tbe  deliberate 
forcing  of  farm  prioee  and  income  eo  low 
that  fanners  wiU  have  to  leave  their  farms. 
They  would  then  keep  price  and  Income  so 
low  that  farmers  wlU  not  be  able  to  come 
back.  The  effect  is  to  force  consolidation  of 
farms,  making  them  part  and  parcel  of  ver- 
tically integrated  units  so  that  If  farmers  do 
come  back  they  would  be  hired  hands  In- 
stead af  owner-managers  as  they  are  now. 

The  report  presumes  that  by  reason  of 
these  large  farm  units,  farm  Income  may  be 
better  for  farmers  who  remain — if  you  could 
call  them  farmers — but  In  case  a  bad  guess 
Is  made  the  report  states  "the  wiUlngness 
of  labor  to  remain  In  agriculture  after  a  pe- 
riod of  maximum  opportunity  to  move  out. 
with  the  Incomes  they  can  earn  at  these 
lower  prices,  wUl  be  objective  evidence  that 
these  Incomes  are  satisfactory." 

By  the  "maximum  opportunity  to  move 
out,"  we  take  It  that  "opportunity"  means 
starvation  income  levels. 

I  dont  object  per  se  to  Industrialists  tell- 
ing farmers  what  to  do  but  never  In  my 
lifetime  have  I  ever  seen  this  crowd  come 
out  with  a  constructive  Idea  relating  to  agri- 
culture. Moreover.  Mr.  Cbainnan,  im  about 
ready  to  suggest  that  their  big  InduatrlaUsta 
go  back  and  run  their  own  profitable  bual- 
nesaes  and  to  leave  farm  pcdlcy  and  programs 
to  farmers  and  their  repreaentattves  in  the 
OongreM. 
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I  think  the  Industrialists  could  iiae  a  few 
suggMtkns  tor  tbelr  own  buslnessM.  In  tlie 
name  of  "effldencj"  they  want  fanners  to 
produoe  at  a  lower  price  but  they  neglect 
the  fact  that  eflfclency  Is  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  for  low  farm  prices  and  Incomes. 
The  productlTlty  of  the  American  farm- 
worker Increased  In  the  1960's  by  6V^  per- 
cent a  year  as  compared  to  the  nonagrlcul- 
ture  worker's  a-percent  IncreaM  in  rfPclency. 
I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  tbe  CED  give 
some  thought  and  study  on  how  to  Increase 
output  In  the  industrial  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy in  an  effort  to  match  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can fanner.  Wblle  3.7  million  farmers  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  the  production  of 
our  great  abundance  of  food  at  the  lowest 
real  prices  to  consumers  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation,  the  Industrial  sector  sets  up  their 
own  supply  management  system  so  that  they 
produce  Just  what  the  market  will  take 
and  administer  prices  in  the  process. 

We  farmers  realise  that  we  can't  do  this 
for  ourselves  and  that  is  the  reason  we  sup- 
port Ooremment  programs.  Parenthetically, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  CED  and  other  business 
people  should  realize  that  they  operate  under 
the  license  of  government  in  the  exerciee  of 
their  supply  management  programs. 

Over  the  years  farmers  have  attempted  to 
balance  production  with  demand  by  voting 
in  referendiuns  to  accept  production  cuts  in 
return  for  price  supports  which  resulted  in 
income  being  higher  than  the  free  market 
price  miiltlplled  by  an  unlimited  number 
of  acres. 

The  CED  wants  the  oi^osite  of  this.  They 
want  chaos  on  the  free  market.  If  they  had 
their  way  cotton  would  be  22  cents  per 
pound,  rice  93  per  hundredweight,  wheat 
$1.38  per  bushel,  and  com  fl  with  other  feed 
grains  priced  at  the  feed  value  equivalent 
ratio.  These  levels  are  substantially  below 
any  fair  and  reasonable  returns.  The  re- 
sult would  quite  obviously  be  to  drive  out 
of  farming  many  of  the  so-called  commercial 
farmers  who  have  modem  equipment  and 
adequate  facilities  for  efficient  production. 
These  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  up-to- 
date  efficient  family  farm  structvire  for  which 
the  n.S.  agriciat\ire  is  envied  throughout  the 
world.  It  woxild  have  an  equally  disastrous 
effect  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  by  estab- 
lishing in  this  country  the  final  essential  in- 
gredient for  a  corporate  socialism.  The 
family  farm  structure,  with  Its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  independently  managed  units, 
has  been  the  strongest  bulwark  against  such 
a  development.  If  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  should,  by  some  remote  chance, 
be  adopted,  this  traditional  democratic 
structure  would  end  for  all  time. 

The  CED  plan,  although  using  more  di- 
rect words,  differs  very  little  from  the  dis- 
astrous programs  advocated  by  former  Agrl- 
cultiire  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson  and  his 
processor  friends.  The  itaajor  planks  in 
both  programs  are  low  farm  prices,  unlim- 
ited production,  and  "kick  the  little  fellow 
off  the  farm."  These  policies  have  failed 
completely. 

AU  of  us  have  lived  through  8  jrears  of 
this.  We  are  now  suffering  the  disastrous 
results  of  such  thinking.  It  is  my  sincere 
contention  that  this  Is  the  so-called  farm 
problem  today.  Had  there  never  been  a  Mr. 
Benson  or  the  ideas  that  he  represented,  we 
would  not  have  siiffered  from  the  Illogical 
dilemma  of  abundance.  We  would  not  be 
paying  $1  billion  annually  In  storage  bills. 
Farmers  would  still  be  farming  Instead  of 
competing  for  the  limited  number  of  jobs  in 
the  cities. 

(See  appa.  A.  B,  B.  P.) 

I  think  It  la  algntflcant  to  o\xr  study  that 
the  InoTMM  la  uannployment  during  the 
19S0's  la  almost  Identical  in  number  to  the 
fanners  who  w«r*  foroed  off  their  farms 
during  thOM  y—n,  Tht  OBD  report  ao< 
knowledges  that  high  employment  would  be 
helpful  in  reaching  their  goal  of  moving  a 


million  farmers  into  towns  and  cities,  ^ut 
they  obvioiisly  are  only  giving  lip  aerriaii  to 
what  I  consider  of  great  importance  to  |the 
agricultural  economy — a  full  employnsjent 
economy — because  they  say  further  tfiat 
"there  has  been  significant  movementi  of 
people  from  agriculture  even  in  recjent 
years — and  even  in  such  circumstahces 
measures  to  facilitate  the  out  moventjent 
will  have  corrective  results." 

During  the  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  Un- 
employment compensation  benefits  pald^  to 
unemployed  workers  by  the  States  amounted 
to  $2.3  billion,  $2.7  billion  and  $3.4  billjon. 
respectively.  In  addition,  the  0.4  percjent 
Federal  unemployment  tax  for  1962  ^nd 
1963  produced  $984  million  in  revenua  of 
which  $800  million  has  been  expended  toj  as- 
sist the  unemployed  whose  benefits  f^ere 
exhausted.    (Seeapp.  D.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  costs  would  be  In- 
creased tremendously  under  the  CE!D  plan. 
Considering  the  failure  of  businesses  ^t>ng 
Main  Street  In  rural  America  and  the  un- 
employment that  would  result,  plus  thk  2 
million  farmers  who  would  be  potential  re- 
cipients of  unemployment  compensation, 
cost  of  unemployment  compensation  would 
soar.  Already  the  annual  cost  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  $2.4  billion  spent  on  the  price 
support  operations  of  the  USD  A  in  1962. 
Keep  in  mind  also  that  when  we  had  ^ec- 
tive  farm  programs  we  were  running  ths  en- 
tire Department  of  Agriculture  for  less  t^an 
the  cost  of  price-support  operations  to^ay. 
This  Is  not  to  criticize  the  eLorts  we  have 
made  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed,  [but 
simply  to  point  out  that  a  transfer  of  the 
farmers  into  cities  does  not,  as  CED  implies, 
result  in  any  less  costly  program  for  tkri- 
culture.  This  makes  me  wonder  if  the  inqus- 
trialists  are  Just  looking  for  an  even  greater 
surplus  labor  market. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  training  for  Jiew 
Jobs  of  rural  people  who  really  want  to  Wave 
agriculture — although  we  don't  see  why  ^hat 
work  should  be  charged  to  the  farm  budget — 
but  all  of  this  emphasis  Is  negative,  not  posi- 
tive. 

What  is  really  needed  is  much  more  credit 
at  reasonable  interest  rates  to  enable  yoling 
people  to  enter  the  modern  highly  capital- 
ized biisiness  of  farming  and  to  enable  per- 
fectly capable  farmers  to  expand  their  Ifess- 
than-economic  operations  into  units  wlilch 
wouJd  return  a  fair  standard  of  living,  ^his 
Is  the  positive  approach,  both  in  ternM  of 
agriculture  and  in  terms  of  industry. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  net  ikrm 
income  by  taking  much  larger  areas  out  of 
production  are  dubious.  Idling  acres  Is  a 
temporary  solution  at  best.  And  I  reoiind 
you  that  the  Elsenhower-Benson  admlhis- 
tratlon  poured  more  money  Into  its  isoil 
bank  than  any  previous  administration  |had 
ever  thought  of  spending  on  all  of  agricul- 
ture, with  the  results  being  a  negligible  W- 
provement  in  farm  Income  and  even  grekter 
accumulations  of  surpluses. 

Eight  years  of  lowering  price  supj>brts 
in  the  false  expectation  that  farmers  would 
or  could  reduce  production  accordingly  |has 
resulted  in  several  years  of  expenditures 
which  set  new  records  every  year.  l\  is 
totally  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  Ikrm 
program  costs  can  be  arbitrarily  talloraFto 
a  budget  balancer's  figure  under  thesejab- 
normal  conditions. 

It  appears  that  the  CED  proposals  are 
pointed  to  the  2  million  farms  that  pro- 
duce but  13  percent  of  the  farm  prodl^cts 
marketed.  In  the  connection  I  raise  this 
question:  What  effect  would  there  be  on i the 
so-called  farm  problem  if  we  did  away  t^ith 
these  a  million  farms?  Many  are  opei4ted 
by  farmen  who  live  In  nxrki  areas  and  «ork 
off  the  farm.  They  live  In  rural  areaa]  be- 
cause they  choose  to  do  so  and,  consequently, 
the  chances  are  that  any  outmlgratloS  of 
these  rural  farm  famlllei  would  funiher 
aggravate  the  problem  of  overproduction  be- 


cause these  farms  woiild  become  part  of 
larger  operations.  What  we  need  is  more 
action  along  the  linee  of  the  rural  areas 
development  and  areas  redevelopment  ad- 
ministration, together  with  ample  credit, 
to  put  more  resotirces,  both  farm  and  non- 
farm,  into  these  marginal  farm  areas. 

It  is  especially  disturbing  to  note  that 
missing  from  the  CED  report  Is  any  affirma- 
tive policy  for  encouraging  and  protecting 
the  efficient  commercial  family  farms  which 
make  up  for  most  part  membership  in 
Farmers  Union.  As  I  have  already  stated  the 
price  policies  would  make  It  impossible  for 
these  farm  families  to  survive  and  would 
completely  destroy  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  enter  the  business  of  farming. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  raise 
the  question  with  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee and  pose  it  especially  for  the  family 
farm  subcommittee,  that  is:  how  we  can  en- 
courage and  protect  the  family  farm  struc- 
ture that  still  is  the  heart  of  our  agriculture 
from  encroachment  by  the  factory-ln-the- 
field  agriculture?  These  large  farms,  many 
of  which  are  operated  by  chalnstores,*  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  Government  programs  on 
all  their  production.  They  are  seeking  to 
expand  their  allotments  by  acquiring  other 
farms  and  they  are  aggravating  the  problem 
of  carryover  in  the  process.  But  the  biggest 
problem  of  all  is  the  control  many  of  them 
now  have  over  the  production,  processing 
and  marketing  chain.  If  we  don't  devise 
some  effective  way  to  deal  with  these  devel- 
opments it  will  become  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  independent  family  farm 
operator  to  comp>ete. 

The  entire  CED  report  brings  to  mind  a 
definition  of  our  t&rm  economic  dilemma 
enunciated  by  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Madison.  Wis.: 

"The  problem  of  agriculture  is  not  one  of 
transition  or  readjustment.  These  phrases 
were  also  used  in  the  1920's  and  the  1930's 
when  the  farmer  was  in  trouble.  The  farm 
problem  is  the  result  of  the  fundamental 
and  continuing  weakness  in  agricultural  bar- 
gaining power.  Agriculture's  weakness  is 
that  of  the  great  unorganized  industry  in 
a  world  of  highly  organized  corporate  indus- 
try and  a  highly  organized  labor  force.  It 
is  the  problem  of  the  one  major  industry 
which  does  not  have  any  effective  control 
over  the  prices  at  which  It  sells  itfl  products 
or  the  supply  It  offers." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  have  with 
me  today  two  of  my  associates  In  Farmers 
Union.  Mr.  Leonard  Kenfleld,  president  of 
Montana  Farmers  Union,  and  Mr.  Lewis  J. 
Johnson,  president  of  Arkansas  Farmers  Un- 
ion. I  would  like  to  request  that  they  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  make  a  brief 
statement  after  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
respond  to  your  questions. 

Appendix  A 
Value  of  commodities  under  loan  and  in  in- 
ventory of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 1952-61 

I  III  millions  olilolhir:^) 

CCC  Invpstmciit,  July  1 


V\t'i]fn-<\  for 


t3M 
1.138 

•J,  337 
2,098 
2,2M 
1,067 
1,575 
'2,448 
1,302 
1,475 


III  invni- 
tory  1 


'»l.f>73 
2.158 
3,430 
4,572 
5.3H4 
4,738 
4.703 
5,2m 
«,021 
8,863 


Total 


3. 296 
5. 767 
«,«70 
7.  MM 
S.705 
6,277 
7,077 
7,32) 
7,088 


'  liivontory  rcvrtluod  1M3  fll  to  rorrt^snonrt  to  flical 
war  1902  bwil»  m  pnhll»hp<l  In  "Report  of  Plnanciul 
rendition  aitd  Owrallon"  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corimratlon.    lOfiJ  Invi-iilory  flguri'  U  on  old  bnnls. 

'  See  app.  C. 
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.AppKNon  B 


Realized  net  income  from  farming,  farm  pur- 
basing  power,  and  parity  ratio,  1952-41 


[Dollars  in  bilUons] 

Realized  net  Income  from 

farming 

Parity  ratio 

Year 

1010-14=100 

Purchasing 

(perwnt) 

Actual 

power  In 
1957-60 
dollars 

1952 

$14.4 

S16.2 

100 

1963 

13. « 

14.8 

V2 

1964 

12.2 

13.0 

89 

1966 

11.5 

12.2 

84 

1966 

12.0 

12.6 

83 

1957 

11.0 

11.1 

82 

1968 

13.6 

12.6 

86 

1050 

11.3 

11.2 

80 

1980 

11.7 

11.6 

80 

1961 

12.8 

12. « 

80 

Afpkndix  C 
Examples     or     tri     Exmrr     of     Vesticai. 

INTXCBATZON     and     CoaPOBATS     CONTBOL    OF 
AcaiCVLTUII — COLOaADO 

Any  long-range  plan  tor  agriculture  must 
make  provision  to  halt  the  now  rapid  entry 
of  nonfarm  corporate  interests  into  farm 
production,  where  such  corporations  are, 
through  favorable  tax  advantages  coupled 
with  the  advantages  of  concentrated  eco- 
nomic power  in  buying,  able  to  control  both 
producer  and  cons\uner  prices  and  gradually 
destroy  competitive  enterprise  in  farming 
and  farm  marketing. 

Studies  conducted  by  Rocky  Mountain 
Farmers  Union  in  Colorado  reveal — 

Peaches,  pesurs,  apples:  In  1060  there  were 
several  hundred  small  buyers  on  these  mar- 
kets and  40  hirge  buyers.  In  1002  there  are 
fewer  than  10  large  buyers  buying  for 
groups  and  chains,  and  a  dwindling  nimiber 
of  small  buyers. 

Poultry:  egi;  production:  In  1960  all  eggs 
were  family  fiirm  produced  or  brought  into 
the  State  from  other  family  farms  outside. 
Today  the  family  farm  producers  are  being 
pushed  out  b; : 

(1)  The  entry  of  the  giant  Gates  Rubber 
Co.  of  Denver  into  the  egg  buslnees  with 
a  plant  to  produce  80,000  eggs  a  day.  This 
operation  theoretically  will  replace  60  to 
100  family  farm  egg  producers. 

<2)  The  entry  of  the  Pepper  Packing  Co. 
integrated  with  the  Mountain  States  Mixed 
Feed  Co.  into  fgg  production  8  years  ago  with 
a  plant  designed  to  handle  260,000  hens  lay- 
ing an  estimated  210,000  eggs  a  day.  Eight 
such  units  will  replace  every  family  farm  egg 
producer  In  the  State  as  eight  will  supply 
the  entire  egg  production. 

(3)  The  entry  of  Armour  &  Co.  into  egg 
production  through  conversion  of  former 
paciang  plane  facilities  Into  caged  layer 
facilities — estimated  80,000  eggs  daUy. 

Cattle  feeding  and  ranching:  Research  in 
Colorado  reveals  that  in  1961  one-half  of  all 
the  fat  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  Denver 
livestock  slaughtering  area  were  fed  by  eight 
large  corporate  feeders.  Denver  slaughters 
800,000  head.  The  eight  corporations  fed- 
out  more  than  400,000  head. 

Estimated  cattle  feed  by  largest  corpora- 
tions I960.  Colorado:  Monfort-Capltol 
Packing  Co.,  75.000  to  100.000  head;  National 
Tea  Co.,  76,000  head;  Farr  Farms  Corp., 
36,000  head:  and  American  Stores,  40.000 
head. 

In  addiUon  to  the  above,  Food  Pair. 
Armour,  Swift.  Frier  ft  SUUman,  meat  paok< 
era  all  feed  cattle. 


In  the  last  13  months,  Winn-Dixie  stores 
have  purchased  a  cattle  ranch  near  Cowdry 
In  Colorado  (North  Park)  with  a  capacity  of 
136,000  prime  cattle  anntuOly. 

Another  corporate  feeder  Wisebart  at 
Brush,  has  recently  "put  together"  10  former 
family  size  ranchee  in  Baca  County  as  one 
ranch  unit  to  integrate  with  their  40,000 
feeding  operation  near  Briish. 

Corporate  wheat  farms — Colorado  (three 
examples  only)  : 

(1)  Baufman  farms:  Incorporated  as 
Baufman  &  Baufman,  Clyde  Baufman.  Ella 
Baufman,  Baufman  Estate.  John  Baufman 
Estate,  J.  W.  Baufman  Estate,  Baufman 
Farma  Co.,  J.  W.  Baufman  Farms  Co.,  J.  W. 
Baufman  Estate,  Baufman  Farms,  B.  V, 
Baufman,  R.  C.  Baufman,  Ralph  Baufman 
and  William  Baufman. 

These  holdings  include  16,143  acres  in 
Adams  County,  Colo;  3.610  acres  in  Arapa- 
hoe County;  25.164  acres  in  Baca  County; 
70,486  acres  in  Cheyenne  County:  62,200 
acres  in  Kiowa  County;  60.603  acres  in  Kit 
Carson  County;  49.052  acres  in  Lincoln 
County;  and,  6,338  acres  in  Prowers  County. 

A  total  283,586  acres  of  farmlands  In 
eastern  Colorado.  Their  holdings  In  Kansas 
are  also  extensive.  (In  Cheyenne  and  Kiowa 
Counties,  Baufman  acreage  equals  8  percent 
of  all  farmland  in  production  in  the 
county.) 

(2)  Garvey  farms — Garvey,  a  second  large 
corporate  farm  operator  in  Colorado,  now 
owns  60,000  acres  in  Kiowa  County;  4.707 
acres  in  Cheyenne  County,  and  3361  acres 
in  Lincoln  County.  A  combination  of  Bauf- 
man and  Garvey  Interests  in  Kiowa  County 


account  for  ownership  of  16  percent  of  all 
the  farmland  in  this  coimty. 

(8)  Farr  farms — The  Farr  fanns  com- 
prise a  combination  of  9  of  the  best  irri- 
gated farms  in  Weld  County  with  a  36,000- 
head  cattle-feeding  operation,  seedhouse, 
fertilizer  interests,  feed  business,  bean 
brokerage  business,  and  financing.  Harry 
Farr  serves  as  board  member  on  one  Oreeley 
bank  while  his  son  serves  as  head  of  the 
competing  bank.  One  also  serves  as  a  board 
member  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  Den- 
ver, the  other  as  a  board  member  of  the 
Denver  UJS.  National  Bank. 

Appendix  D 

Unemployment  Compensation  Benefit 
expendxtuses 

The  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961  expired  on  March 
31,  1962.  The  ptirpoee  of  this  bill  was  to 
extend  unemployment  compensation  to  per- 
sons who  had  exhausted  their  benefits  under 
State  and  Federal  unemployment  laws,  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  to  certain  States 
in  meeting  their  cost  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  The  program  cost  ap- 
proximately $800  million.  An  increase  in 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax  of  0.4  percent 
for  taxable  years  1962  and  1968  was  enacted 
to  pay  for  the  program  and  produced  $984 
million  in  revenue. 

Diu-ing  the  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  total 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid 
under  State  laws  were  $2,279,017,000.  $2,- 
726.767.000.  and  $3,422  million.  For  the  first 
6  months  of  1962,  the  figure  was  $1.6  billion. 


Unemployment  insurance  under  Statf  laws,  Jan.  1,  1962 


States 


Averace 
weekly 
benefit 
paid  for 
total  un- 
employ- 
ment, 
1061 


United  SUtes 

Alabama. 

Alaska- 

Arizona... 

Arkansas 

Callforaia. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Washington,  D.C. 

Florida.... 

Qeonria. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  asnichusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlssoori 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  DakoW 

Ohio    

Oklahoma 

Oreiton    

Pennsylvania 

Rho<lr  Island 

South  Carolina... 
Bouth  Dakota     . 


$34 
33 
37 
31 
28 
41 
38 
87 
36 
27 
28 
27 
36 
36 
35 
32 
31 
34 
20 
30 
22 
31 
37 
37 
30 
24 
20 
28 
90 
37 
27 
34 
28 
37 
22 
20 
42 

ao 

36 

83 
30 
28 
30 


Maxim  am 

weekly 

benefits  ■ 


S32 

46-70 

35 

30 

66 

•47-60 

45-67 

60 

30 

33 

36 

65 

•43 

88-60 

36 

30-44 

•44 

37 

35 

33 

35-43 

•"40 

30-56 

88 

30 

40 
34 
34 

60 
40 
80 


87.  60-57 


60 
35 
36 

42-53 
83 
40 
40 

86-48 

•84 

88 


Average 
weeklv 
wages  m 
covered 
employ- 
ment, 
1060 


t03 
7« 

152 
04 
«4 

106 
01 
08 

103 
02 
81 
73 
70 
82 

103 
07 
86 
85 
81 
83 
76 
86 
88 

110 
01 
65 
01 
83 
83 
00 
77 

101 
87 

102 
60 
78 

102 
86 
02 
00 

ao 

67 
78 


Basic 
maxim  am 

weekly 
benefit  as  a 
percentage 
of  average 

weekly 

wages 


1941      1930 


42 
30 
37 
47 
62 
62 
46 
48 
33 
41 
48 
70 
63 
87 
37 
36 
62 
46 
42 
43 
41 
46 
27 
42 
46 
44 
41 
41 
38 
52 
50 
41 
40 
61 
46 
41 
88 
44 
44 
46 
61 
48 


87 
41 
61 
06 
60 
62 
66 
68 
60 
81 
87 
85 
82 
56 
58 
67 
66 
69 
on 

74 
65 
67 
53 
62 
07 
61 
60 
R6 
57 
70 
66 
73 
51 
80 
60 
64 
61 
53 
60 
TO 
00 
00 


Duration 
of  bene- 
fits by 
weeks ' 


13-26 

16-26 

10-26 

10-26 

•16-26 

16-32 

•12-26 

11-26 

11-26 

10-26 

0-26 

26 

•10-26 

•  10-26 

6-26 

10-26 

10-26 

15-26 

12-28 

26 

26 

8-30 

0-26 

18-26 

12-26 

10-26 

13-26 

8-20 

10-26 

26 

13-36 

18-30 

26 

•26 

24 

18-26 

10-«> 

10-36 

80 

i»-9e 

10-23 
7-iM 


Percent- 
age of 
claimants 
who  ex- 
hausted 
benefits, 
1061 


30 
43 
20 
27 
32 
28 
27 
34 
33 
37 
40 
30 
20 
31 
35 
38 
35 
31 
36 
48 
18 
27 
26 
34 
30 
32 
26 
34 
20 
30 
13 
32 
27 
22 
22 
24 
82 
80 
30 
30 
38 
80 
16 


Average  employer 
tax  rate,  1061 


Percent- 
age of 
taxable 
payrolls ' 
(1080- 
2.72  per- 
cent) 


21 
1.6 
2.0 
1.3 
1.3 
1.0 

.8 
Zl 
1.8 

.8 
1.6 
1.4 
I.l 
2.3 
2.2 
1.2 

.6 
1.0 
25 
1.6 
1.8 
3.1 
2.2 
8.1 
1.1 
2.1 
1.4 
2.1 
1.2 
24 
1.7 
2.4 
1.2 
8.0 
1.6 
3.1 
1.8 
1.4 
27 
8.2 
8.7 
LI 

.7 


Percent- 
age of 
total 

payrolls 
(1039- 

2.66  per- 
cent) 


1.3 
1.0 
2.6 

.8 
1.0 
1.2 

.6 
1.2 
1.1 

.5 
1.1 
1.0 

.8 
1.6 
1.2 

.7 

.4 

.6 
1.0 
I.O 
1.3 
2.0 
1.4 
1.7 

.7 
1.6 

.8 
1.4 

.8 
1.7 
1.3 
1.4 

.8 
1.7 
1.1 
1.4 

.8 

.• 
1.7 
21 
1.0 

.« 

.« 


■I 

If 


W-^ 

-  »  •■> 

fflt^-""' 

ffl 

Ipi^v 

--  '^'  i2 

^^u;.£' 

m 

^P^:.. 

■  ^•'••ii- 

^^4i 

w 

'^fl 

iUEv; 

-  ■i  HI  A 

■1^' 

m 

m 


W--- 


See  footnotes  at  eml  of  table. 
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StalM 


Tenneaaee 

Tens 

UUh 

VennoDt 

Vlrglntak 

Wublngtoo 

Weat  Virginia.... 

WlHBMlB _. 

WyomJtac 


bHMn 
jMOdlor 

•mple]^ 

rnent, 

ifiU 


W 

24 
34 
2» 
2S 
32 
28 
40 
41 


WMkly 
bemntai 


l» 

28 

•43 

•40 

33 

42 

32 

•00 

•4S-SS 


VMkiT 
ncMU 


OOTWOd 

•mploy- 
ment, 

1860 


M 
79 
78 
96 
92 
95 


Baito 

VMkly 

b«IMfitU» 

pcnmUc* 

of  •verac* 

iroekly 

wages 


10«1     1939 


42 

33 
SO 
61 
42 
43 
36 
63 
66 


78 
66 
70 
66 
74 
67 
60 
86 
78 


Dunftton 
otbeDa- 
flUby 
weeks' 


23 

8-36 

10-36 

•36 

8-20 

16-30 

36 

13-34 

13-26 


PdOBDt' 

afeof 
datmaDta 
who  ex- 
hausted 
benefits, 
1061 


42 
26 
34 
4U 
23 
32 
37 
29 


▲TiniaaiiuptalNr 
taxratoiloSI 


Ponent- 

MfOt 

taxable 

payrolls  > 

(1989- 

2.73  p«r- 

coat) 


1.7 
.9 
1.5 
1.6 
1.2 
2.7 
i7 
1.6 
1.4 


I  Wbere  2  Bgnrae  are  sbown,  tbe  smaller  does  not  Inctade  depeDdoots'  allowaaces. 

*  Wbefe  3  flgans  are  abown,  the  lower  leuueuuta  tbe  sbort«n  possible  dtiration.    In  most  States  this  b  the  cntftle- 
HMBt  of  a  **'*numt  wttb  minlmom  weekly  benefits  and  minlmam  qnalifytng  wagee.    Bat  in  10  States  a  higher 
mlnimam  we^y  baaafit  amount  may  lesult  in  abortar  duratioQ  wbere  the  distribution  oX  eaminss  are  ooncent«|ted 
in  the  bteh  qnarter. 

*  Taxable  wices  have  lematoed  at  tbe  flist  $3,000  of  employees'  earnlnf^  since  1939,  except  In  Dclawnrp,  HaWaK, 
Mawrhnsettfc  NoTada,  Rhode  Island,  Weat  Vlrsinia  ($3,600),  OaUfornia  (93,900),  Alaska  (»7,300),  and  OKgon 
($3,000  or  13,800,  depending  on  level  of  reserre). 

*  Benefits  are  extended  when  nnemployment  In  State  reaches  specified  levels— in  California,  Connecticut,  lafho, 
lUtaioia,  aad  Vermont,  by  80  pereent,  and  in  North  Carolina,  by  8  weeks. 

I  Maximum  weekly  botefli  is  determined  as  spedfted  peroeot  of  averas^e  weekly  covered  wa»es:  Kansas  (60  [per- 
cent), SoQtta  CarcUaa  (60  percaat),  Utah  (60  percent),  Vermotit  (SO  percent).  Idaho  (62^  penxnl),  and  WyodiiiiK 
(86  percent);  aumtonnnaUym  Wlacanain  (S3H  percent),  and  Colorado  (90  percent)  of  average  weekly  wa^  in  splHtod 
indnetriw).    The  baae  years  need  lor  setttng  the  mazbnum  are  not  necessarily  the  calendar  19ti0  used  in  this  tatle. 

*  Augmented  amount  includes  t6  per  depeodait  up  to  individual's  average  weeldy  wage.  , 
'HOandop.                                                                                                                                                   j 
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Farm  population  toaa  XS52-81.  (In  terms  of 
1960  farm  definition) 

[In  mUltons] 


Year 

Farm 

Net  loss  ftom 
previous  year 

19B2. 

21.7 
19.0 
10.0 
19.1 
18.7 
17.7 
17.1 
16.6 
15.6 
14.8 

IMJ. 

1  H 

19B4 

g 

1966 

_.  1 

1966u. 
1»57.- 
196*.. 



.4 

1.0 

.6 

196*. 

.5 

1980.. 
1961 



1.0 
8 

Total 

6.9 

AlTEKOTX  "P 
SjLHMUllUtKS  rOS  FaXM  PtOGBAKa 

Cost  Of  price  support  program,  1949-€2 

MiUion 

1948 |1, 697.  5 

1950 1, 606. 1 

IMl 1 781. 6 

1952 1 242. 3 

1963 1.  881.  3 

1954 1.334. 1 

1965 3, 074. 9 

IBM 2. 898. 8 

1957 1, 086.  8 

1968 986.  8 

1959 2.  774.  9 

1960 1, 480.  2 

1961 1, 380.  6 

1982 __   •2,  444.  8 

1  This  repreaenta  an  actual  profit  on  price 
support  operations. 
*  Preliminary. 

Total  net  budget  expenditures.  USDA. 
1947-62 

MliUion 

1»*7 $1.  629.  5 

1M8 1. 224.  5 

1949 2, 748. 6 

1950 2. 966. 9 

1951 640.  8 

1952 1, 181. 2 

1»83 3. 217. 2 

1964 2.917. 1 

1958 4. 686.  B 


ExPXNDrruRES  ros  Fakm  PaooKAics — CoM. 
Total  net  bttdget  expeTiditurea,  USDA^ 
1947-42 — Continued  " 

MilUpn 

1956 85,  ltB.8 

1957 6.  OCB.  9 

1958 4.  8T4.9 

1959 7.  09|l.  4 

1960 _ 6.  41|b.  9 

1961 6. 9Sb.  4 

1962 6.  66r7.  2 

&rA.TWMXm  BT  LXONAKD  KENTTELD,  PX£SID|JNT. 
IfOMTAMA     FAMiIXBS    UNION,     ON     THE     ak>M- 

MXTTKS  ro»  Economic  Development's  Parm 

RSF<MIT  PRESBNTCD  TO  THE  HOUSE  ACRlCtTI,- 
TUKB    CiOMlCITTXB.    AUGUST    8,    1962 

Mr.  Cbatrman.  I  am  pleased  to  hava  an 
opportunity  to  make  some  comments  ab0ut 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop] 
report  before  this  distinguished  commit 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  persons  who 
this  report  should  be  reminded  that  In 
20th  century  we  speak  of  human  beln0i  as 
"people"  and  not  as  "resources";  nor  shtjuld 
they  bo  considered  as  pawns  to  be  moved 
about  by  the  millions  at  the  wlU  of  big  blisi- 
ness  or  Oovernment. 

The  type  of  planning  which  says  2  miUlon 
people  are  to  be  moved  out  of  agriculture 
Into  other  Industries  Is  something  that  i^ay 
go  on  in  totalitarian  countries  but  shi^uld 
not  In  America.  Such  planning  Is  conglpa- 
rable  to  what  mtler  did  to  the  JewsTln 
Germany. 

And  another  thing — before  representatives 
of  the  monopolistic  business  commxmlty  at- 
tempt to  tell  farmers,  farm  leaders  and  agri- 
culturists in  general  how  fam:ilng  and  tirra 
programs  should  be  rim,  I  should  like  to 
recommend  a  few  proposals  for  the  business 
community. 

1.  Before  American  agriculture  would|  be 
placed  entirely  on  the  free  market^  I 
strongly  suggest  we  take  big  bvislness  back 
to  the  free  market.  This  would  Involve 
eliminating  tariffs  designed  to  keep  the 
American  public  from  benefiting  from  for- 
eign imports.  It  would  also  involve  eUm- 
inatlng  a  great  variety  of  other  Government 
aids  and  subsidies.  It  would  assumerull 
production  at  capacity  as  long  as  the  pub- 
lic woxild  consume  industrial  products.  It 
would  eliminate  from  the  Federal  budged  all 
funds  that  go  to  stabilize  business  and  o^- 


mero*.  In  short,  tha  fr««  market  for  bic 
business  would  remove  all  reatrictivt  meaa- 
uraa  that  eontrol  production  and  artlfleiallf 
support  prtoaa. 

2.  Require  buaineaa  to  equal  the  incraaaad 
efficiency  that  has  been  achieved  by  Ameri- 
can fimners  during  the  last  80  years  befora 
trying  to  tell  farmers  how  to  achieve  mora 
efficiency. 

3.  Require  all  Government  defense  con- 
tracts to  be  let  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

4.  Insist  that  bvislness  demonstrate  It  can 
maintain  full  employment  of  the  labor  force 
now  living  in  urban  areas  before  suggesting 
the  moving  of  additional  people  looking  for 
Jobs  Into  those  areas.  Contained  In  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  report 
Is  the  statement:  "We  believe,  of  course, 
that  high  and  growing  employment  can  be 
maintained  In  the  nonfarm  economy."  Wa 
believe  that  too.  but  we  have  never  seen  it 
done,  except  In  time  of  war. 

Now  as  to  answering  the  main  part  of  the 
report,  first,  let  me  say  that  It  differs  very 
little  from  the  Benson  program  for  putting 
the  economic  squeeze  on  fanners  in  order  to 
drive  them  off  the  land  so  that  giant  corpo- 
rations can  take  over  there  as  they  Iiave  in 
most  other  industries.  It  differs  from  Mr. 
Benson's  ideas  in  that  it  would  let  the  farmer 
down  with  a  bigger  Jolt  and  leea  cushion. 
The  end  result  would  be  the  same.  The  Ben- 
son price  toboggan-allde  was  not  as  steep. 

II  we  asarume  that  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  objective  la  to  create 
economic  chaos  in  this  country  and  add  to 
the  numbers  of  unemployed  and  eliminate 
the  middle  class,  then  the  whole  plan  makes 
tragic  meaning.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
want  to  assume  that  the  big  business  econo- 
mists have  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  at 
heart  and  would  really  like  to  promote  aome 
constructive  programs,  let  me  point  out  a 
few  of  the  fallaclae  in  their  approach: 

1.  Removing  {Mople  from  agriculture  does 
not  get  at  the  real  problem.  The  incraaaad 
efficiency  of  farming  toola  and  methods  p«r> 
mlta  one  farmer  to  do  the  wwk  that  four 
farmers  did  40  years  ago.  Efficient  produc- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  davelop* 
ments  In  modem  agriculture.  So  effective  la 
modem  agricultural  technology  that  every 
time  a  farmer  is  removed  his  place  Is  taken  by 
a  machine  or  by  a  hired  man  operating  a 
machine. 

2.  Uprooting  2  million  farmers  from  rural 
areas  will  result  in  the  removal  of  an  addi- 
tional number  of  people  who  have  bean 
rendering  service  to  these  farmers,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  to  be  thrown 
on  the  labor  market  in  urban  areas  will  be 
considerably  In  excess  of  the  2  million  con- 
demned farmers.  In  this  oonnactlon  it  la 
futile  and  Iieartleaa  to  even  contemplato 
throwing    additional    unemployed    on    tha 

urban  labor  markets  until  the  present  4  to 
5  million  Tinemployed  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  modem-day  American  stand- 
ard of  living. 

3.  The  Idea  of  retraining  the  people  for 
other  pursuits  Is  excellent  if  there  is  any 
proepect  for  employment  opportunities  in 
these  other  pursuits.  Until  that  is  demon- 
strated, however,  all  the  training  in  the  world 
cannot  help  solve  the  problem.  May  I  be  so 
bold  as  to  suggest  retraining  for  some  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  gentlemen. 

4.  The  report  points  out  the  fewer  nimi- 
bers  of  farm  youth  graduating  from  high 
school,  entering  college  and  graduating  from 
college.  This  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithme- 
tic. Farmers  simply  cannot  afford  to  send 
their  young  people  to  school. 

5.  Criticism  Is  made  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cational training  of  rural  youth  for  fanning 
and  home  economics.  Would  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  theorists  have  us 
discontinue  preparing  our  farm  youth  for 
doing  their  best  in  agriculture?  Are  we  to 
turn  our  backs  on  technology  in  agriculture? 

Committee  for  Economic  Development  says 
"vocational     education     in     farming     areas 
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should  ba  mainly  for  iiMluatrial,  not  agrleul- 
tural  skUU."  Doaa  thla  mmn  mora  aubaMy 
for  induatry  at  Um  axpaaaa  of  agriculture 
and  the  rural  oommunltiaaf 

6.  There  ia  indication  that  too  many  peo- 
ple have  already  moved  out  of  rural  areas 
and  that  actually  a  vacuum  has  bean  created. 
Rural  Amerlea  has  loat  too  many  vigorous. 
Intelligent  youth,  able  leadership,  and  akillad 
workers.  Rural  America  needs  more  teach- 
ers. nu>re  doctors,  and  more  oomjnunlty 
leaders. 

7.  Some  high-sounding  language  is  used 
In  the  report  on  the  subject  of  prices  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  the  authors  are  recom- 
mending a  brutal  slashing  of  farm  prices  as 
means  of  drivli^  more  people  out  of  agricul- 
ture. Here  is  some  of  the  language:  "and 
related  products  now  suppcnted  should  be 
allowed  to  reflect  the  eatimatad  iongnm  'ad- 
justment price'  of  these  producU."  Again: 
"Gradual  price  reductions  In  recent  years 
have  not  affected  the  resources  used  In  farm- 
ing fast  enough  aiMl  have  not  allowed  total 
ptroduction  to  flow  into  use."  This  is  a  polite 
way  of  expressing  a  downgrading  of  the 
farmer  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  his 
liquidation. 

8.  The  thing  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  planners  Ignore  is  that  even 
the  moat  efllclent  farmer  has  a  limit  at  which 
he  can  produce  profltably,  and  when  that 
limit  has  been  passed  by  millions  of  farmers 
It  can  result  only  In  wholesale  bankruptcies. 
A  reading  of  the  history  of  the  great  de- 
preaaion  reminds  us  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  cornea  from  prolonged  farming  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

9.  We  would  like  to  point  out.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  farm 
and  ranch  operators  is  engaged  in  a  contin- 
uous effort  to  adjuat  land  to  ita  beat  uae— 
not  enough,  of  courae. 

10.  Another  point  on  which  we  disagree 
with  the  OommlttAe  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment la  In  the  recommendation  to  reduce 
current  price  supporu,  already  too  low,  to 
vague  adjustment  levels  under  the  condition 
that  "(I)  loans  should  not  be  large  enough 
to  result  in  carryover  of  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  the  Oovernment  from  one  year  to  the 
next." 

Unless  there  were  very  strict  strait- 
Jacket  control  of  farm  production  accom- 
panied by  mandatory  recruitment  for  the  soli 
bank  the  Oovernment  carryover  of  stocks 
would  surely  continue  to  pile  up  because 
farmers,  traditionally,  when  prices  decline 
try  to  make  up  lost  Income  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction by  Increasing  voltime  of  production. 

Some  Important  points  which  tbe  report 
failed  to  deal  with  are  the  following: 

1  Farmers  should  have  ample  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  the  pirogress  in  technology. 
That  they  have  been  able  to  make  10  blades 
of  grass  grow  wbere  only  1  grew  before 
should  not  Invite  penalty,  but  should  bring 
adequate  reward.  Laboring  people  and  man- 
agement people  have  benefited  from  tech- 
nology by  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay. 
Farmers,  too,  are  entitled  to  shorter  houra 
and  more  pay — not  liquidation. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  price  of  farm  com- 
modities at  the  farm  gate  will  not  reduce 
price  of  food  on  the  consiuner's  table. 

3.  Reduction  of  farming  to  a  relatively 
few  very  large  agricultural  combines  will  In- 
vite more  Government  sulMldles  rather  than 
less.  If  bigness  In  agriculttire  follows  the 
pattern  similar  to  bigness  In  business. 

4.  The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment program  of  moving  2  million  farmers 
out  of  agriculture  would  dangeroualy  defiate 
the  rural  economy  and  have  a  chain  reaction 
blighting  rural  towns  and  many  agricul- 
turally oriented  cities.  The  big  buaineaa 
scheme  for  rural  America  offers  no  replace- 
ment of  the  loss  of  blUions  of  dollars  in 
farmer  purchasing  power.  Thus,  the  big 
business  Committee  for  Bconomie  Develop- 
ment would  rtiln  not  only  the  farmers  but 
many  small  busineasmen. 


B.  In  Mef.  vhUe  the  Oammlttee  for 
aomie  Deeeiopment  report  doea  not 
It.  the  blueprint  that  amama  la  an  eeonbmle 
atructure  that  on  one  hand  would  inoraaaa 
the  aupply  of  cheap  labor  for  induatry  by 
driving  a  million  operators  off  the  fame  and 
on  the  other  hand  aaeka  to  provide  cheaper 
food  by  knocking  out  Government  farm 
programs. 

The  Committee  for  Boonomic  Development 
report  is  unfair: 

1.  The  report  refers  to  "the  waste  •  •  • 
in  huge  stocks  of  oommodlUea  for  which 
there  Is  no  use."  As  long  as  there  are  hun- 
gry people  in  the  world  this  statement  is 
simply  not  true.  It  U  the  distribution  sys- 
tem that  is  wasteful  and  ineffective,  not 
the  producing  end  of  agriculture.  If  the 
distribution  ayatem  were  to  operate  as  effi- 
ciently as  the  productive  section  of  agricul- 
ture, there  would  likely  be  no  piling  up  of 
excessive  carryovers. 

2.  Hammering  away  on  the  waste  theme. 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  de- 
clares, "Waste  is  present  and  is  the  root  of 
the  problem."  If  we  want  to  talk  about 
waste,  let's  talk  about  the  unused  capacity 
of  our  mdustrial  plants,  for  example,  with 
50  percent  of  the  steel  plants  standing  Idle. 
Or  perhaps  we  should  talk  alx>ut  oil  wells  In 
Texas  that  are  allowed  to  pump  only  2  days 
In  the  month.  Or  maybe  we  ought  to  men- 
tion light  bulbs  and  other  electrical  appli- 
ances with  built-in  obsolescence.  Or  we 
could  talk  about  the  $9  billion  worth  of  so- 
called  nonfarm  strategic  materials  the  Na- 
tion has  stockpiled. 

3.  The  Oc«nmlttee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment report  labels  Government  efloru  to 
maintain  fair  Income  for  farmers  aa  pro- 
moting inefliciency.  It  seems  strange  that 
repreeentativea  of  big  buaineaa  who  have 
plenty  of  inefficiency  to  worry  about  In  their 
own  establishments,  despite  very  productive 
and  highly  skilled  workers,  should  worry 
about  American  farmers  whose  efliciency  in 
food  production  has  set  a  mark  of  high 
achievement  that  is  a  marvel  to  all  the  world. 

Yet  tbe  authors  are  bold  enough  to  say 
our  farm  and  ranch  families  are  not  as 
efficient  as  they  ought  to  be.  On  page  16 
we  are  told.  "It  would  have  been  more  effi- 
cient to  have  used  still  less  farm  labor." 

Doea  this  mean  that  farmers  should  have 
used  more  fertilizer?  Do  the  big  business 
farm  experts  know  how  much  fertilizer  soil 
and  plants  can  use  effectively?  What  do 
those  who  tend  the  flocks  on  the  pastures  of 
Wall  Street  know  about  the  dirt  farmer's 
problems  In  getting  enough  credit  to  buy  the 
fertilizer  needed?  Many  farmers  will  tell 
you  they  know  how  to  fann  much  better 
than  they  can  afford  to. 

Anyway,  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment logic  is  iiard  to  follow. 

4.  When  all  the  exalted  language  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  report 
Is  translated,  it  means  that  what  this  busi- 
ness group  wants  to  do  Is  uproot  more  peo- 
ple from  their  homes  (by  artificial  economic 
pressures  If  necessary,  such  as  withholding 
credit)  In  order  to  create  a  vast  force  of 
mobile  ("migrant")  workers  that  can  be 
shunted  back  and  forth  from  one  industry 
to  another  to  create  surplus  labor — now  here, 
now  there — to  break  the  backs  of  labor 
unions  and  bid  down  wage  rates.  This  is 
particularly  revealed  In  a  statement  on  page 
19:  "Although  the  exodus  from  agriculttire 
in  the  past  decade  or  longer  has  been  large 
by  almost  any  standards,  it  has  not  been 
large  enough  *  *  *.  The  excessively  high 
level  of  urban  \inemployment  In  the  4  years 
1958  to  1961  tended  to  keep  the  movement 
of  labor  out  of  agriculture  less  than  It  should 
have  been." 

5.  The  persistent  reference  to  people  as 
"reeouroes"  has  a  metallic  and  unfriendly 
ring  to  anyone  with  any  feeling  for  human 
beings. 

6.  Page  ai  atatea,  "Ihe  agricultural  re- 
aourcee   that   had   met   wartime   demanda 


could  prodxiee  m«oh  more  than  could  be 
■old  at  the  eUating  prtcea."  Hare  again  la 
a  left-handed  way  of  aaylng  farmara  did  a 
treoMndouB  Job  In  maettag  and  even  in  «• 
needing  wartime  demanda. 

7.  Is  this  an  economic  report  or  a  partisan 
report?  The  text  on  page  81  aaya.  "Federal 
ezpenditurea  •  •  •  roae  from  about  81  bil- 
lion in  1948  to  over  86  bUllon  in  1861."  Why 
did  it  not  say  that  the  Federal  expenditures 
rose  from  about  $1  billion  in  1062.  which  is 
what  the  clurt  shows? 

8.  One  of  the  slick  phrases  (page  22). 
"moet  pricee  were  declining  as  productivity 
roee,"  would  be  meaningfxil  if  the  report 
simply  came  out  and  said  "surplus  produc- 
tion beat  down  prices." 

9.  Page  24,  Item  8  states:  "Underdeveloped 
countries  have  received  more  assistance  from 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  agricultural 
commodities  than  they  would  have  other- 
wise received  •  •  •  they  might  have  re- 
ceived other  assistance  more  valuable  to 
thnn."  We  might  ask  here:  What  could 
be  more  valuable  to  a  hungry  man  than 
food? 

In  conclusion.  It  must  be  said  farmers, 
throu^  their  Goveriunent.  are  endeavoring 
to  develop  a  sensible  farm  program.  They 
are  greatly  hampered  in  their  efforU  by  the 
pontlflcatlons  of  big  buaineaa  apcAeamen. 
Without  fancy  ptu-aaeology  here  is  what 
farmers,  with  tbe  help  of  ttie  USDA.  and  we 
hope  with  more  help  from  Congress,  are  at- 
tempting to  do : 

1.  Adjust  acreage  and  production  to  meet 
demand  to  reduce  Government  costs  of  farm 
programs  and  increase  family  farmer  in- 
come while  maintaining  adeqxiate  supplies 
of  wholesome  food  for  tbe  Natkm. 

2.  Aastire  farmers  and  randtars  on  tlie  land 
a  chance  to  continue  in  agriculture  by  pro- 
viding adequate  credit  to  meet  their  needs. 

3.  Assist  a  nattiral  and  normal  turnover  in 
the  farming  profession  by  providing  through 
credit  and  other  means,  tqtportunitlaa  for 
young  farmera  to  step  in  to  replace  thoee 
elder  farmers  retiring. 

4.  Put  unneeded  crop  acres  to  productive 
usee,  such  as  forestry,  grasslands,  and  recrea- 
tion. 

5.  Assist  rural  people  in  starting  new  in- 
dustries that  will  employ  people  where  they 
are  Instead  of  dislocating  vast  poptilatlons. 

6.  Preserve  rural  communities  and  rural 
institutions  as  a  basic  framework  of  democ- 
racy. 

Fanners  Union  rejects  the  strange  notion 
that  everything  small  Is  inefficient  and  evay- 
thing  big  is  efficient.  We  believe  tlxat  peo- 
ple   are    most    lmp<xtant. 

Thank  you  Itlndly  for  your  attention.. 

Statxmxnt  or  Lewis  J.  Jorhson.  PaxsmKNT 

or  Tax  AxKANSAs  Pusirraa  Umow,  Bawoax 
HouBX  Agkicultuxx  CoMicrrm  RaaaaDXMC 
THX  Rkpost,  "An  Aoapttve  PaocsAic  roa 
Acxiculturz,"  as  Peepabxd  bt  ths  Com- 
icrrnx  roa  Economic  DxvBiOPMxirr,  Au- 
gust 8,  1962 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  cjm- 
mlttee:  For  the  record,  I  am  Lewis  J.  John- 
son, president,  Arkansas  Farmers  Union.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
and  the  other  memtiers  of  this  committee  for 
the  fine  work  you  are  now  doing  and  have 
done  in  the  past  on  behalf  of  the  family 
farmers  of  our  country. 

We  have  read  a  report  submitted  by  the 
Conunlttee  for  Economic  Development.  We 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Arkansas 
Farmers  Union  does  not  agree  with  this  re- 
port, except  in  very  few  Instances,  niere- 
fore.  we  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
many  items  which  we  diaagree  with. 

It  seems  to  us  that  their  philosophy  of 
doing  away  with  one-Uiird  of  our  faimera 
in  order  that  it  might  advance  the  incomee 
of  the  remaining  two-thirda  ia  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  family  farm  tradition  of  our 
country.    To  uae  Arlcanaaa  aa  an  esample. 
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tlM  1969  oeoMvm  showed  that  w  had  aoma 
96.007  fanna  In  operation.  To  remora  ona- 
third  of  them  and  try  to  put  thorn  In  tha 
Ulwr  market  would  1w  dtoMtrooi.  Bul- 
eaUy,  it  would  ba  striklag  a  Blow  against  tha 
vtrj  roots  of  our  dsmoeraey. 

Tha  unemidoymant  flgtma  for  Arkanaaa 
In  1961  averaged  7  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
For  the  flrot  half  of  1982,  It  atUI  ta  7  percent. 
It  Ifl  to  ba  aammed  that  there  would  b« 
no  room  In  the  labor  market  for  these  un- 
fortunate families  that  were  f oroed  to  leave 
their  fanna. 

•nie  oommittee'i  reconunendation  in  re- 
gard to  the  soil  bank  has  already  been  tried 
and  found  wanting. 

The  removal  of  all  Government  regula- 
tions and  ixrlee  supports  o  a  farm  commodi- 
tloa  would  deitroy  our  national  econ<xny. 
Tha  coounlttae  (CXnnmittea  for  Xoonomlc 
Develc^nnent]  mentioned  getting  the  famter 
back  to  the  fk«e  market.  It  is  our  thinking 
that  it  would  mean  "ftaa"  for  eroryone  but 
the  farmer. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  it  argued 
before  this  committee  many  times  befora 
today  that  cheaper  prices  woiald  help  us  to 
get  more  of  the  foreign  market.  We  have 
found  in  tha  past  that  this  committee  has 
never  aoeqrted  thl«  phlloaophy  and  we  feel 
sure  that  you  will  not  accept  this  type  of 
thinking  in  the  Committee  for  Economlo 
Dereloinnent  report  today. 

The  Committee  for  Koonomle  Develop- 
ment report  shows  Arkansas  tisea  70.9  ptf- 
cent  of  their  vocational  agriculture  funds 
for  agricultural  training.  Theae  are  not  the 
facts  in  the  ease.  Attached  to  this  report 
is  a  breakdown  of  tha  total  expenditures 
which  shows  that  only  40.9  percent  Is  spent 
for  agricultural  training.  Theae  figures 
were  taken  from  the  recorda  ot  tha  Arkansas 
State  Department  of  Bducatlon  for  1961  and 
1963. 

We  brtisve  that  vocational  education  plays 
a  tremendous  part  In  our  rural  life;  not  only 


in  agrtoultora  but  In  the  human 
■weHl,  tn  wotklngjiritfc  oixr  yoong 
woman  Uuuu^h  Vuluie  Ptemers  of 
and  Future  HoaMmakera  of  Amerlea«|  Wa 
doubt  seriously  if  a  donar-and-cent  t|alu»- 
tlon  can  be  placed  upon  this  iMX)gram;  We 
in  Farmera  union  would  like  to  see  Voca- 
tional edtteatlon  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened.  Additionally,  we  think  Mdl- 
tional  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  ^ult 
vocational  training.  | 

We  have  Just  completed  construction  of 
one  adult  vocational  training  school  l<i  Ar- 
kansas and  have  appropriations  made  lor  a 
second  one.  We  And  that  education  is  hevo' 
finished  and  in  our  modom-day  way  of  life, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  continue  to  train 
our  adiilts  as  well  as  the  young  people  of  this 
co\mtry.  Arkansas  has  launched  upolt  this 
additional  training  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Arkansas  is  still  an  agri- 
cultural State.  There  Is  a  lot  to  be  dofcie  In 
agriculture  in  our  State,  yet.  We  b«^  the 
trend  of  more  farm  people  working  as  tenant 
farmers  than  ever  befco'e.  Large  farm  Cf>era- 
tors  tell  us  that  the  most  efficient  fanfier  is 
the  family  farmer  who  grows  some  100  acres 
Of  cotton  or  rice  and  200  to  300  acres  of  soy- 
beans. They  are  able  to  operate  the  maSorlty 
of  their  farm  with  family  labor.  Thl*  tias 
not  only  proven  to  be  an  efllcient  ^y  of 
farming,  but  we  believe  it  is  the  basic  foun- 
dation of  our  American  democracy — ^hi^lplng 
to  keep  our  family  farmers  on  their  ijarms. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  schiine  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develofiment 
report  is  to  do  away  with  the  small  op^ator 
and  that  everything  had  to  be  on  •  large 
scale.  We  do  not  believe  this  and  this  1b 
not  new,  because  you  and  the  rest  of  this 
committee  have  heard  it  all  befo^.  fti  our 
(pinion,  this  report  does  not  offer  anfH^ing 
to  the  family  farmers  of  our  country.  It 
would  seem  to  us  that  there  was  sco^eone 
in  the  group  who  was  projecting  the  ideas 
and  philosophy  of  those  who  have  ollways 
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farmed  and  the  farmer.  We  believe  in  stay- 
ing by  the  farm  programs  that  have  beea 
tried  and  proved,  such  aa  the  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  rloe  proframa— whore  tbe  f  armont 
themselves,  have  had  an  opportvinlty  to  vote 
on  the  type  farm  program  they  wanted  and 
needed. 

We  should  always  remember  that  thfS 
farmers  feed  us,  not  <mly  America  but  a 
large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  for  Econom- 
ic Development  report  has  positively  stated 
that  a  third  of  our  farm  families  must  go. 
Now  for  the  information  of  your  committee. 
I  have  here  a  breakdown  on  the  cotton 
farms  and  acreage  and  rice  farms  and  acre- 
age for  Arkansas.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

This  report  poses  some  questions  that  we 
need  to  ask  the  Committee  for  Economle 
Development. 

What  part  of  this  cotton  group  and  rloe 
group  do  they  intend  to  do  away  with?  How 
and  where  do  they  propose  to  compensate 
for  the  crime  which  they  are  about  to  com- 
mit on  this  group  of  people?  We  call  it  a 
crime  because  to  us  that  I*  exactly  what  It 
Is.  These  people  are  being  driven  frc»n  the 
land  that  they  inherited  from  their  grand- 
fathers and  fathers — a  land  that  has  sus- 
tained them  through  the  years  with  food. 
The  roots  of  their  family  life  rtm  deep  in  the 
community,  their  spiritual  life  la  founded 
here.  This  U  the  land  that  U  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  their  departed  loved  one*.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment reports  that  they  mint  go.  This  report 
from  the  Committee  for  Econ<anlc  Develop- 
ment is  a  black  day  In  American  history. 
that  such  a  coldblooded  proposition  is  pro- 
posed against  our  farm  famillee. 

In  closing  let  me  say  we  are  thankful  for 
this  agrlcultxiral  committee,  because  we 
know  this  Conunlttee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment report  will  wind  up  in  Its  pioper 
place — in  the  wastebasket. 


Upland  cotton:  Number  of  farms  and  final  plai%Ud  acrpage,  Arkansas,  1961 


^ 

Effective  aUotment  <^kcrcs)  > 

-1 

Total 

0.1  to  4.0 

6  to  10 

lO.l  to  14.9 

15  to  29.9 

30  t^  49.9 

50  to  99.0 

100  to  199.9 

aOO  to  499.9 

900  and  OTer 

NmnVr  of  hnns 

Total  acres  planted. 

-87,941.0 
1,384,316.3 

4,973.0 
12,624.5 

8,739.0 
67,319.1 

6.468.0 
C2,6o8.4 

8.310.0 
188,656.2 

1800.0 
11^,249.9 

■t 

2.893 
200,428 

1,514.0 
216,521.1 

919 
260,340 

231.0 
224.520.7 

ment  prograin.     These  were  the  final  allotments  for  eompllanee  pnrposea.  ' 

Rice:  Number  offarmt  and  acreage  allotted,  Aykansas,  1960 


Kmnber  of  tana  >. 
Aoea  • 


Acres 


Undv 
6 


437 
1,306 


eto 

lao 


411 

3,672 


11  to 

15.9 


352 
4,660 


10  to 

aoio 


200 
i806 


21  to 
26.0 


183 
4,212 


26  to 
6a9 


917 
85^406 


51  to 
76l9 


719 
4^237 


76  to 

loao 


593 
51,623 


>  Total  nomber  of  thnns  5,134. 


101  to 

igao 


563 
69,233 


ep 


151  to 

aoao 


284 
48,937 


201  to 

aoao 


230 
56^312 


301  to 
400.9 


62 
21,306 


401  to 

soao 


43 

19,220 


501  to 

i,ooao 


i.om 
and 


S3 

21,772 


s 

10,068 


'  Total  number  ejf  acres  398,936. 

Appendix  B 
Funds  expended  for  program  of  vocational  educaiion,!  Arkansas,  1961-62 


Aprtotdtore 

Hone  •ciuMiiilcs„  ._....    _ 

DIstribattve 

Trade  and  indnstrfal 

Praetieal  notaa  tnlnlnt 

Tttla  lU  (tedmtcal) 

Total 


tbtal 


Local 


State 


$1,501^  446.  OS 

1,5401690.47 

OK  948. 46 

30f  520.95 

13^  450. 12 

lot  693.81 


$833,746.88 

069, 890. 53 

42,065.30 

126. 398. 38 

32,286.64 

965.90 


3281.307.34 

416, 472.  74 
31,937.73 
97. 769.  77 
28,172.48 

6i,ooaoo 


3,691  659.79 


t^SMA7*A%^,^M,tSS'^JLS\^X ^S5*L'*' -ilS^  •PESP?***^  *275.000      during  1962-63,  ai 
tobolMaMveeallaDal-teelniiealachoolltttheStste.   Thk  odiod  viB  be  eonstmeted     tends  for  eqnlppl 


2.005,343.63 


906,660.06 


Federal 


$396, 303.76 

154,327.20 
24, 945. 43 
85,352.80 
70,000.00 
61,637.91 


770,656.10 


Percent 
servioe  ex* 
pendltor* 
besftto 
tetal  ex- 
penditure 


40.0 
41.7 
%1 
8.4 
3.6 
2.S 


It  Is  jmticlpated  that  the  1963  general  assembly  win  appropciato 
the  school.  »-*■•- 
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Enr<MmetUi» 


etfwewMoft 
r.  im-92 


AtErienUoFe.. 

DistribottveadtMBtkia 

Hems  eeaoomlca 

Trade  and  faidiMtilal 

Practical  nana  tralnlm 
Title  111  CtecbnicaU 


TotaL-- 


Blgli 


II^M 
S7I 

r.»4S 

1,366 

0 
0 


«.149 


Adolt 


0^513 

i.at 

fi,7U 

8von 

I.41* 
7S3 


Number,  Arkanaaa  dtapten,  ratnre  I'armers 
ot  Amariea 

Number.  Arkanaaa  meaabara,  Futiira  Fanners 
of  America 

Nomber.  Arkanaas  diaplen,  Pntore  Uome- 
maken  of  Asterlaa. _ 

Number.  Arkanaaa  members.  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America 


Total 


37, 7« 

fiOLOsa 

•,437 

1.411 

702 


08,  Ui 


13.513 


18,061 


Number   of   vooatUmal  teuchert,  Artanaoa, 
1991-92 


wmta 

Negro 

Total 

.\irTicoltuic„ 

Ilome  economics 

I  )tstributlTe  edoeatkai 

Traile  and  industrial  •doea- 

tioo 

PractieaJ  none  training 

Title  III  (tcdiaieal).. 

360 
315 

30 

53 

23 

21 

60 

87 

0 

17 
0 
0 

330 

400 

ao 

70 

33 

n 

Tots! 

710 

164 

083 

ArPAMinx  D 

Cost  of  sites  and  buildlnga. $536. 426. 00 

Cost  of  equipment 244.286.00 


State    and    local    ftinds     (fees. 

etc) 

Federal  ftuda.  title  in 


Sspcndltures.  lMl-03 

EnroUment 


IM,  tta.  40 
43.856.60 

337. 179. 01 


1000 

lOSl 

lOS 

Regular...      . 

Frt^>n«lon 

304 

378 

473 
S33 

4S3 
MO 

Total     , 

773 

1.000 

\m 

PAaaxDBT} 
Air  conditioning  and  rsfMgsntto 
Auto  body  rofMUr  and  palntlnf. 
Mechanical  tachnology. 
Drafting  technology. 
Klectronlca. 
Machine  technology. 
Radio  and  TV  repair. 
Welding  techn<^ogy. 
Practical  nursiiig. 
Woodworking. 

BXTKKSIOW 

Automotive.         J 
Rapid  reading. 
Tranaportatloo  and  tralBe 
Mathemattes-electronlca. 
Supervisor}  and  foreman  training, 
Air  cooled  englnea, 
Nuraea  extension. 
Business  management. 
Blueprint  rauling. 


TEBCPORARY  XZTBMX3B3  DNBlC- 
PLOYliBVT  COMPBVSATTOIV  PRO- 
GRAM—TBDC 

Mr.    BOGOS.    Mr.    Speaker.   I    ad: 
unanimous  concent  Uiat  the  gentlemaa 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Miusl  maj  extend 
cvni 1001 


Us 


at  thia  vtHsit  axMl  tTw>h«^ 


■me  8PBAKSR.  Is  there  objeetkn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
liouiaiaiia? 

There  was  no  objectteo. 

Mr.  MELUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows for  the  Informatlan  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  latest  Inf  onnation 
aT&ilafale  on  the  <q;>emtian  of  the  tem- 
porary extended  unemplojrment  pro- 
gram—TEUC— which  terminated  March 
31  last. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  information, 
which  was  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  L4ibor,  gives  not  only  the  total  num- 
ber Of  workers  Inyolved.  the  total  pay- 
ments and  cost,  and  the  total  tax 
collections  but  also  a  State-by-State 
tMTakdown  of  the  tax  collections  and 
benefit  payments. 

Department  of  Lmbor  tummarjf  of  informa- 
tion— Temporary  extended  taumiployment 
covipensstton  program  ITKUC),  Au£mst 
«,  1»€2 


mC  PAm  TO  WOKKSIS  WHO  BEBATJaRD  IBBU- 

LAB  BsacriTS  Aim  rum  so.  laee,  amb  b- 

VOaZ  APa.   1,   1962,  rOB  WZZKS  of  VHEMrUOT- 
UXXT    BKTWEKN    APa.    S,    1»«1,   AKS    JXTKM    SO, 

laas 

Mmum 

Total  number  of  workers  who  received 
TKUC  (includes  Federal  clalmanta, 
but  does  not  include  claimants  who 
received  only  reimbursed  beneflts) 
(workers  ^) 3.99 

Total  amount  at  TSDC  paid  out  (that 
would  not  have  been  paid  out  in 
absence  of  TEUC  program) ^$767 

Tbtal  cost  to  United  States,  including 
reimbureements  and  TE0C  to  Fed- 
eral   claimants ^tS13 

Total  TEUC  chargeable  to  Federal  tax 
(includes  reimbura«nent  but  es- 
cludca  TEUC  paid  to  Federal  clalm- 
anU) 1 1780 

TEUC  tax  collections 'S053 

^Estimated. 

Estimated  TEVC  coUections  and  benefits  by 
State 

[b  ttaooaaada] 


State 

Eatimstad 
JgUC 

Kattaated 

TEUC 

beneSta* 

Total 

0062.060 

3790,000 

.^lahanta  .    .... 

Alaska 

11,630 

I.  no 

A8S0 

s.aao 

06.300 
3.310 

i«.03e 
3.100 

5.2)0 

16.230 

3.300 

3;  430 

65.000 

2*1.  OH) 

IO.430 

8,000 

W.130 

11410 

4.300 

15.300 

nooo 
44,000 

15.670 
6.670 

21 730 
2,470 
MOO 
3,000 
14fl» 

0,360 

AriaoiM 

Arkaasas 

rmmhmlm 

H4S 

08.710 

1» 

iMa» 

2.010 

1. 000 

11.100 

12.040 

ZOM 

UW 

50,500 

lS.T7e 

Colondo . .„__ 

Connectioat 

Delaware 

District  of  Cohnnbta. 

Ilarfcla-.    

OflnUa 

Hawma.._ 

Idahe 

niinofcL 

IrMmnm 

laws _ 

f  »nfliat 

Kentucky '. 

3.700 
1800 

v>  no 

11  380 

Maine     . 

Msryland- 

3,040 
U,OX) 

Mawtekinetts 

96^e«0 

MMi^n 

61,000 

^linneaota 

MtsBinippt 

8. 050 
3.040 

Mnaauri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New  Hampahira 

11.831 
1.840 
1,570 
1.00 
1.3J0 

» State  hraakiWwa  beaad  m  lallaistail  dirtrtbntiM  of 
wages  taxable  onder  red«al  UaempioyiiMnt  Tix  Act 


ployment  Insurance  procrsms. 


Estimmted  TEVC 

Stata 


■-Ooattniasd 


15885 

and  hanafita  by 


(la 


State 


New  Jewey. ._.._„ 

NewMsKte 

NewYerk 

Xortt  CaroBna 

Nortk  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oktahoma 

OieftuB _._ 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Uaaad. 

Sootii  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennesaee 

TezM 

Ciah 

Vermont 

VrgiDis 

Wastainftoo 

West  \'frjrtala 

Wisconsin 

Wyoninc 


38. 831 

K.M 

3.38» 

2.0IV 

117,000 

03.860 

10.  t» 

lacoe 

1,830 

ON 

m,-n» 

74,800 

8,000 

6.M0 

0.000 

7.000 

08.230 

75.530 

3.100 

xtm 

8.300 

4.380 

8.000 

\040 

I,0W 

m 

14,00 

UNO 

840,740 

OMkOTO 

3.000 

1.740 

1.080 

1.180 

14.  7M 

5.010 

UMO 

11.480 

7.80e 

6.380 

30,788 

13.  fit 

I.ttO 

1,034 

FEDERAL  GRAMTB  TO  FRIVATB 
INSTITUTIOTra 

The  SPEAKER^  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentletnan  fronx 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quxx]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour, 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  miani- 
mous  ecnsent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
mattei*. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  present  a  few  observattons 
on  HJL  8800— the  College  Acadeadc 
Facilities  Act^-a  biU  which  thU  House,  in 
its  wisdom,  passed  last  January  30.  A 
week  after  we  passed  it  the  Senate  com- 
pletely replaced  our  language,  cut  oirt 
our  grants  title,  and  added  a  •^^nt^rtt^jp 
provision  simtlar  to  previous  scholarship 
INTovisions  wtiich  this  House  aiMl  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  have  found  objectionable  and  ex- 
cluded. The  House  paid  me  Uie  bmior 
of  aiK>ointing  me  to  the  eoof  erence  oom- 
mittee  which  was  agreed  to  on  May  8. 

After  three  meetings  of  the  conference 
committee,  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees have  still  not  resolved  their  dif- 
ferences. A  great  deal  of  new  testi- 
mony has  been  presented,  and  a  number 

of  new  constitutioDal  (Ejections  have 
been  raised  by  the  Soiate  conferees. 
Tliere  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  un- 
informed and  misrepresented  publicity 
connected  with  this  bUL  I  would  Uke.  if 
the  House  win  spare  me  the  time,  to  re- 
view this  bin  in  the  III^  of  the  new 
testimony  wliich  I  have  collected  and 
that  m'hich  has  been  presented  to  the 
conferees.  It  is  my  hope  In  doing  so  to 
refocus  our  attention  on  the  real  needs 
which  this  bin  was  intended  to  provide 
for,  and  the  real  problems  which  are  now 
blocking  it  in  conf  ermce. 

The  need  for  college  acadfmir  facilities 
was  amply  documented  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  which  I  am  a  member.  College 
enrollmenta.  which  now  stand  at  S  JIO.- 
000.  win  increase  by  30  percent  In  the 
next  5  yean,  and  by  1970  they  wfll  to- 
tal an  estimated  0,000.000— an  Increase 
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of  66  percent  These  estimates  are  ac- 
curate. The  children  are  aJready  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
if  they  are  not  to  be  denied  a  college 
education,  the  capacity  of  the  Nation's 
institutions  of  higher  learning  will  have 
to  be  doubled  within  the  next  decade. 
To  provide  the  needed  additional 
academic  facilities  will  cost  $12.9  billion 
by  1970.  The  Nation's  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities will  fall  short  of  this  need  by 
about  $1.5  billion  in  1965  and  $2.5  bU- 
lion  in  1970.  HJl.  8900  is  designed  to 
meet  this  need  by  supplying  the  $1.5 
billion  needed  in  the  next  5  years  in 
the  form  of  loans  and  grants.  It  would 
be  a  huge  supplement  to  the  Federal 
loan  program  assisting  the  construction 
of  dormitories  and  other  income  produc- 
ing buildings.  This  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1950  and  is  available  to  public 
and  private  institutions  alike. 

But  wtur  are  both  grants  and  loans  pro- 
vided in  our  House  bill?  This  is  one  of 
the  major  points  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
Senate  tacitly  recognizes  the  indisputable 
fact  that  public  institutions  alone  could 
not  begin  to  cope  with  the  huge  expan- 
sion in  enrollments  which  is  taking  place. 
Private  institutions  will  of  necessity  bear 
much  of  the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
need.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  Senate 
believes  that  grants  for  academic  facil- 
ities should  not  be  given  to  private  in- 
stitutions. Believing  this,  and  also  real- 
izing that  aid  should  be  given  to  both 
public  and  private  institutions  if  the  need 
Is  to  be  met,  the  Senate  bill  provides  $300 
million  year^  limited  to  loans  for  both 
public  and  private  institutions. 

But  will  $1.5  billion  in  loans  sufBce  as 
a  means  of  financing  the  $1.5  billion  need 
for  academic  facilities?  Unfortunately 
such  is  not  the  case.  Testimony  showed 
that  in  45  of  the  50  States  statutory  or 
State  constitutional  prohibitions  pre- 
vented public  institutions  of  higher 
learning  from  taking  Federal  loans.  In 
other  words,  the  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  95  percent  of  the  States  can- 
not finance  their  much  needed  academic 
facilities  through  Federal  loans  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money  is  made  available 
in  Federal  loans.  Besides,  in  most  States 
loans  are  already  available  to  public  in- 
stitutions at  as  low  a  rate  of  interest  as 
would  be  available  from  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment.  Loans,  then,  are  certainly  not 
the  answer  to  financing  the  need  for 
academic  facilities  in  public  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

There  is  another  reason  why  loans  for 
academic  facilities  would  not  provide  the 
needed  construction  for  the  clearly  in- 
creasing enrollments  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  while  loans  for  dormitories 
and  other  income-producing  buildings 
have  proved  quite  effective.  This  stems 
from  the  fact  that  academic  facilities 
produce  no  income.  If  an  institution  se- 
cured a  large  Federal  loan,  whether  it  is 
one  of  the  few  public  institutions  which 
could  qualify,  or  a  private  institution, 
the  only  sotirce  of  revenue  it  would  have 
for  repaying  the  loan  would  be  increased 
tuition  or  reduced  professors'  salaries. 
neither  one  of  which  in  my  estimation 
is  desirable.  In  the  last  decade,  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  improving 


the  salaries  of  our  college  and  university 
professors.  This  should  be  continued 
rather  than  retarded.  Secondly,  tuition 
at  some  private  institutions  has  alfeady 
reached  prohibitive  levels,  averfeging 
about  $1,600.  If  grants  were  provided  as 
in  the  House  version  of  HJl.  890^,  they 
would  serve  as  an  incentive,  either  for 
encouraging  State  legislatures  and  achool 
boards  to  assist  public  institutioiis,  or 
to  encourage  private  sources  to  farther 
endow  private  colleges.  Having  bor- 
rowed to  their  limits,  and  finding  ii|n  in- 
crease in  tuition  charges  undesirable, 
many  institutions  have  reached  aJti  im- 
passe in  finding  ways  to  finance  n«^  fa- 
cilities. Yet  we  are  depending  heavily 
on  these  institutions  to  absorb  the  grow- 
ing niunber  of  enrollments  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  the  Federal  Govemmeiit  will 
continue  to  make  increasing  demands  for 
the  professional  personnel  produced  by 
these  institutions.  Therefore.  I  l»jelieve 
that  60  percent  of  the  authorization  for 
academic  facilities  construction  tlhould 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  grants  if  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  be  effectively 
carried  out. 

Considering  the  fact  that  for  thd  most 
part  neither  public  nor  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  can  Utilize 
Federal  loans,  the  Senate's  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  academic  facilities  through 
loans  only  appears,  in  actuality,  to  be 
a  denial  of  the  needed  aid  which  jhever- 
theless  gives  the  appearance  oil  pro- 
viding for  it.  In  contrast,  the  flouse 
version  of  this  bill  faces  squarely  up  to 
the  fact  that  Federal  grants  and  jloans, 
rather  than  simply  loans,  are  necpssary 
to  effectively  finance  the  $1.5  billion 
need  for  academic  facilities  in  the  next 
5  years.  After  hearing  the  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  to  this  effect,  whijn  the 
bill  was  considered  in  the  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  proposed,  as  the 
educators  recommended,  that  70  percent 
of  the  $1.5  billion  be  given  in  the  form 
of  grants  and  30  percent  be  given  in  the 
form  of  loans.  This  is  the  reason  why 
our  House  bill  now  contains  provisions 
for  both  grants  and  loans. 

So  far.  I  have  discussed  the  nffed  for 
academic  facilities,  the  possible  wjays  of 
providing  for  it.  and  how  far  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  go  in  actually  provid- 
ing for  it.  I  would  now  like  to  tUm  to 
the  particular  objections  whichj  have 
been  leveled  at  the  House  version  iof  the 
bill,  and  especially  at  the  grants  provi- 
sion which  the  Senate  deleted. 

The  primary  objection  which  th0  Sen- 
ate and  its  conferees  have  put  fprth  is 
that  Federal  grants  of  taxpayers'  ^oney 
should  not  be  given  to  private  ipjistitu- 
tions  of  higher  education.  Whjf  they 
hold  this  position  is  not  entirely  clear. 
Some  seem  to  feel  that  it  woul4  ^^  ^ 
radical  departure  from  our  past  motional 
policy  if  we  were  to  give  outright  grants 
of  public  money  to  private  institjutions 
of  higher  learning.  Others  belietje  that 
because  many  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities claim  a  particular  churph  af- 
filiation they  are  ineligible  to  Receive 
Federal  funds.  These  opponents  hold 
ttiat  It  is  imconstitutional  to  gratit  tax- 
payers' money  for  the  support  «^f  any 
Institution  which  claims  a  religious  dis- 


position— denominational  or  nonde- 
nominational — and  they  point  to  Jus- 
tice Douglas'  concurring  decision  in  the 
school  prayer  case  as  the  validation  for 
this  view— which  Justice  Douglas  prob- 
ably would  hold.  Still  others  are 
against  Federal  grants  for  academic 
facilities  because  they  feel  that  grants 
should  be  given  only  for  the  support  of 
specific  projects  or  curriculum  which  is 
directly  related  to  defense,  and  they  have 
arbitrarily  decided  that  only  science, 
mathematics,  and  modem  foreign  lan- 
guage fit  into  this  category.  Some  of 
this  type  of  opponents  hold  that  all  past 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  has 
been  given  either  for  specific  projects 
and  purposes  or  for  strengthening  sub- 
jects directly  related  to  defense.  I  have 
looked  very  thoroughly  into  the  factual 
basis  of  each  of  these  t>ositions  and  have 
found  that  a  great  many  misconceptions 
prevail  concerning  both  the  way  Fed- 
eral aid  has  been  given  in  the  past  and 
is  given  at  present.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  find  this  material  of  great 
interest  and  importance  in  dealing  with 
all  higher  education  legislation. 

First  and  perhaps  most  important,  is 
the  fact  that  never  in  the  history  of 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  have 
private  and  public  institutions  been 
treated  separately  or  even  distinguished 
between.  I  repeat,  never  in  the  history 
of  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  have 
private  and  public  institutions  been 
treated  separately  or  even  distinguished 
between.  Yale,  Brown.  MIT.  and 
Cornell,  all  private  institutions  at  the 
time,  were  made  land-grant  colleges 
under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  and  in 
the  many  programs  during  and  since 
World  War  H.  the  Navy's  V-5  and  V-12 
programs,  the  GI  bills,  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  regular  and  co- 
operative fellowships  and  institutional 
grants,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
grants,  title  IV  grants  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  and  the 
new  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  grants  to  mention  but  a 
few,  never  have  private  institutions 
been  discriminated  against. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
grants  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  educational  facilities  and  for 
payments  to  institutions  educating  stu- 
dents on  Federal  fellowships  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made  to  private 
institutions  every  year.  An  idea  of  just 
how  extensive  Federal  grants  to  private 
colleges  and  imiversities  really  are  can 
be  gained  from  looking  at  the  percentage 
of  Federal  grants  allocated  to  private 
institutions  under  the  following  nine 
Government  programs.  I  take  this  fol- 
lowing information  from  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  Dr.  John  F.  Morse  for  the 
conferees. 

The  first  program,  like  H.R.  8900,  pro- 
vides for  facilities;  in  this  case  it  pro- 
vides grants  for  the  construction  of 
health  research  facilities.  This  progrsun, 
authorized  under  Public  Law  84-835, 
title  vn,  is  described  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  designed  "to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion and/or  equipping  of  facilities  for 
research  and  related  purposes — includ- 
ing   research    training."      During    the 
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past  0  years,  $1M  million  hts  been  ttftn. 
in  873  grants  to  S36  InstttnttoxH  In  48 
States.  Of  these  tautttutfons  46  percent 
are  non-Pederal  paldle  tnatltutioai,  «n^ 
54  percent  are  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions. 

A  second  program  involves  the  trans- 
fer of  Rsderal  surphxs  real  property. 
During  the  past  S  yean  naal  property 
with  a  value  of  $S1  million  has  been 
transferred  to  nonprofit  Instltatlons. 
There  are  no  current  breakdowns  of 
these  figures  except  for  fiscal  year  1961. 
In  that  year  when  real  proi)erty  trans- 
fers amounted  to  $28,773,000.  $10,048,000 
was  transferred  to  institutions  of  hij^er 
education;  11  percent  went  to  private 
instltatlons  and  89  percent  went  to  pub- 
lic instltnttons. 

A  third  program  is  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation's  institutional  grants. 
This  program  is  described  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Fomidation  as  being 
"aimed  spec^Dcally  at  providing  partid- 
pating  colleges  and  universities  with 
funds  that  could  be  nsed  flexibly  for 
straigthenlng  and  ^^^tajv^wy  ^  ti^ 
scientific  activities.  The  funds  granted 
under  this  program  foster  local  initiative 
in  the  development  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  self-improvement  In  scientific 
activities  and  strengthening  the  inde- 
pendence of  institutions  of  higher 
leamirvg."  The  grants  go  to  "institu- 
tions granting  MJ3.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees 
in  science  and  to  undergraduate  sci- 
ence degree -granting  institutions,  which 
prepare  students  for  graduate  study." 
During  fiscal  year  1961  $1.5  million  was 
used  In  grants  of  which  45  percent  went 
to  private  institutions  and  55  percent 
went  to  public  institutions.  The  level 
of  the  program  has  been  raised  to  $5 
mllllan  for  the  oirrent  fiscal  year  and  it 
is  antlcIpatiHl  that  it  wIH  be  at  $10  mfl- 
Uon  in  fiscal  1963. 

A  fourth  program,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  general  research  support 
grants,  Is  a  new  program  instituted  this 
year,  designed  according  to  Dr.  Shannon 
"to  provide  institutions  with  a  steady 
source  of  funds  nnnnmm!^^^  to  any  par- 
ticular research  or  training  i»t)Ject,  to 
be  used  by  them  for  the  genotU  strength- 
ening and  adjustment  of  their  health  re- 
search and  research  training  programs 
in  the  manner  which  they  Judge  to  be 
most  effective."  The  program  is  sup- 
ported this  year  at  a  level  of  $20  millloii. 
Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  grants  have 
gone  to  private  Institutions  and  41  per- 
cent to  public  Institutions. 

A  fifth  program  Is  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  grants,  designed  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Seaborg  "to  cover  purchase 
of  laboratoiT  equipment  and  fabrication 
of  neutron  sources  to  initiate  or  expand 
curricula  in  the  life  and  physical  sci- 
ences and  engineertog  related  to  nuclear 
energy."  In  the  past  6  years  $22.8  mil- 
lion have  beeen  granted  to  505  educa- 
tional institutions.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year  $2,452,000  in  grants  have  been 
made.  Of  these  50.1  percent  have  gone 
to  private  institutions  and  49.9  percent  to 
public  institutions. 

A  sixth  program  is  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  which  pro- 
vides for  spedalised  faculties  and  grad- 
uate    research     laboratories.      Grants 


imder  this  program  most  be  raatehsd  by 
at  least  50  percent  from  ncn-FeoCTal 
sources.  In  explaining  the  purpose  and 
need  of  this  program.  Dr.  Waterman  has 
said  ttiat  research  laboratories  are  "of 
paramount  importance  in  serving  the 
needs  of  graduate  and  postdoctoral  stu- 
dents woiicii%  on  thesis  and  mdepend- 
ent  research  problems.  As  imdergrad- 
uate  student  population  increases,  the 
number  of  students  entering  upon  grad- 
uate training  should  reflect  a  propor- 
tionate growth.  This  growth  Is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  seriously  impeded  Itj  the 
shortage  of  graduate  research  facfllties. 
The  financial  resources  at  most  Instita- 
tkms  of  higher  learning  are  being 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  meet  the  con- 
stant rising  cost  of  operating  their  edu- 
cation vrogrvBOM,  particulariy  in  the  un- 
dergraduate level."  During  fiscal  year 
1961  this  program  operated  at  a  levd 
of  $13  million.  Of  this  total  53  pereent 
went  in  grants  to  private  institatioos 
and  47  pereent  to  poblie  InstltutlonB. 

A  seventh  pfognm.  is  one  of  those  set 
up  by  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act — the  national  defense  feDowShips. 
During  the  past  4  years.  550  fellowships 
have  been  awarded  in  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines Including  25  percent  to  the  hu- 
manities, 8  percent  in  education.  28  per- 
cent to  social  sciences,  14  percent  in 
biological  sciences.  17  pereent  to  physical 
sciences,  and  10  percent  to  engineering. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  all  fellovdilps 
have  been  awarded  to  public  Institutions 
and  36  percent  to  private  institutions. 
In  terms  of  dcdlars.  with  a  maximum 
grant  of  $2,500  to  the  institution  for  each 
f dlow,  figures  are  available  for  the  first 
3  years  of  the  program.  Payments  made 
directly  to  institutions,  not  Including 
payments  to  students  for  their  support, 
totaled  $18^)61.000.  Of  this  amount  65 
percent  went  to  puliUc  Institutions  and 
35  percent  to  private  Instifaitions. 

Ilie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adminlstratioci  fellowships,  «mnA^iTMs<»d 
this  year,  but  not  yet  awarded.  No.  100, 
with  an  Initial  cost  figure  of  $2  million 
anticipated  for  fiscal  1963.  Each  of  10 
Institutions  has  been  awarded  10  feltow- 
shlps.  Of  these,  seven  are  public  Insti- 
ttttions  and  three  are  private  institu- 
tiona.  The  same  general  provlsitms  as  in 
Natiooal  Defense  Education  Act  fellow- 
ship payments  to  Institutions  have  been 
announced  for  the  program  except  that 
Uiere  is  no  $2,500  ceiling  on  the  grant 
that  may  aeeompany  each  fellofw. 

An  eighth  program  is  the  researdi 
career  award  pn^ram.  This  program  is 
a  revision  of  a  program  which  was  an- 
nounced in  fiscal  year  1961  as  the  career 
research  professorship  program.  Its 
purpose,  according  to  Dr.  Shannon,  "is 
to  enluve  significantly  the  of^xnrtunity 
for  f tdl-time  research  careeriL  This  pro- 
gram for  the  Federal  selection  and  career 
support  of  individuals  who  are  appointed 
to  academic  or  career  research  positions 
In  universities,  medical  schO(^,  or  re- 
search Institutions  Is  a  unique  venture 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Goreniment 
in  the  furtherance  of  research.  These 
awards  are  Intended  to  finance  positions 
for  able  scientists  who  plan  to  pursue 
careers  In  Independent  research  and 
teaching."    Research  career  awards  are 


made  in  8-year  Infjemsfihi  "wffh  ttie 
ftm  intention  to  eonUuue  Federal  sap- 
port  for  the  fun  career  of  the  indivM- 
ual."  This  year,  with  more  awards  to 
be  made  before  the  end  of  the  Useal 
year,  551  awards  totattnr  $7.T  afflion 
have  been  made  in  insUtiitious  of  hicher 
education.  Of  these  5T  pereent  have 
gone  to  private  Institutions  and  43  per- 
cent to  public  institutions. 

A  fhud  example  Is  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  training  grants.  The 
objective  of  this  program  "Is  to  aid  train- 
ing institutions  to  inerease  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  persons  interested  In 
research  axki  academic  careers  In  the 
biomedical  sciences  and  related  Adds. 
Grantee  institutions  are  not  restricted 
to  any  set  plan  or  pattern  in  developing 
training  programs,  but  are  free  to  pro- 
pose programs  of  any  nature  wldeh  best 
reflect  training  needs  as  seen  by  the 
insUtuttons."  In  fiscal  year  1961.  $187.6 
million  were  gianted  throagh  this  pro- 
gram. Of  this  total  $81  mfflkm  went  to 
institutions  of  higher  education;  45  per- 
cent of  the  grants  were  to  pnblle  Insti- 
tutions and  55  percent  to  iirivats  insti- 
tutions. 

These  nine  examples  of  the  large  gx- 
tent  to  which  Federal  grants  are  already 
given  to  private  Institntlans  are  but  a 
few  of  the  40-odd  programs  under  which 
Federal  aid  is  given  to  private  Instlta- 
tlons Just  as  it  Is  given  to  pdbUc  insti- 
tutions. This  evidence,  I  hope,  is  enough 
to  convince  anyone  that  giving  Federal 
grants  to  private  institutions  of  hli^er 
edoeatlon  is  nothing  new.  and  certainly 
not  a  radical  departure  fran  the  pre- 
vious national  pcdicy.  To  the  eontrarr, 
giving  grants  to  both  peddle  and  indvate 
institutions  has  been  the  national  poliey 
for  a  eentmy.  Tliose  wbo  claim  that 
giving  grants  to  private  Institutians  is 
now  In  some  way  fflegal  should  reattae 
that  to  institute  a  new  poliey  xm&a 
which  grants  are  given  to  public  institu- 
tions only  wottid  mean  that  180  years  of 
oonstructlre  legislation  in  the  tkAA  Ol 
hltftier  education  would  have  to  be  dis- 
carded and  a  new  start  made.  Hie  laws 
under  which  ooUeses  and  unlfeislttes  re- 
ceive some  $1.5  to  $2  billion  of  Federal 
income  annually  would  have  to  be  com- 
pletely rewritten  and  changed — a  duuve 
which  I  thiidc  would  not  be  for  the 
better. 

Why  do  I  not  think  the  ^laage  wmdd 
be  for  the  better?  Omply  becaose  I  be- 
lieve it  as  necessary  woA  detirable  for 
inrlvate  institutions  to  prorlde  the 
needed  professional  manpower  te  the  na- 
tional mterest  as  it  is  for  pnbUc  Institu- 
tions to  do  so.  Privately  administered 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  as  capable  as  public 
institutions  If  one  is  to  Judge  them  t>y 
their  performance.  Private  institutions. 
In  fact,  seem  to  offer  some  of  the  Iiest 
professional  teaching  staff,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  facilities  in  almost 
every  field  of  education — science  and 
engineering  at  MIT.  Stanford,  and 
R^isselaer;  English,  history,  phUosoi^. 
and  the  social  sciences  at  Harvard,  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Tale.  Columbia, 
and  Princeton,  to  name  but  a  few.  A 
person  would  be  hard  pot.  I  think,  to 
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arsue  that  these  valuable  and  well-de- 
veloped facilities  should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  increase  auoUments  the  same 
as  public  institutions.  I  have  heaxd  it 
estimated  that  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
Increase  in  enrollments  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  will  come  about  in 
public  institutions,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  cope  with  all  of  the  increased 
enrollments,  and  it  hardly  seems  in  the 
national  interest  to  change  our  national 
policy  of  the  last  100  years  and  encour- 
age ezpaosion  only  in  public  institutions. 
The  three  Republican  Senate  members 
of  the  conference  committee  have 
joined  the  House  in  supporting  the 
Etouse  position  of  grants  and  loans  for 
academic  facilities  for  both  private  and 
public  institutions.  This  was  indicated 
by  a  compromise  proposal  which  was  to 
be  submitted  on  June  22,  1962.  In  a 
press  release  which  I  would  like  to  quote 
we  said  the  following : 

Hie  oompranlae  proposal  woiild  (1)  pro- 
vide granto  axMl  loans  for  the  construction 
at  academic  facilities  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate Inatltttttons  of  higher  education;  (2) 
provide  similar  grants  to  qualified  Jimlor  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes,  both  public 
and  private. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  realistic 
approach  will  give  substantial  assist^ 
ance  to  all  colleges  and  universities,  both 
pubUc  and  private,  and  wUl  enable  the 
other  conferees  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  these  two  impor- 
tant issues. 

There  is  sound  historical  precedent  for 
this  proposal.  The  Federal  Government 
is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years 
making  available  substantial  grants  run- 
ning into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  all  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  without  regard  to  whether 
they  are  public  or  private.  To  draw  a 
distinction  now  betweoi  the  public  and 
private  college  would  reverse  established 
practice  and  cast  such  a  diadow  on  pres- 
ent aid  programs  as  to  require  their  com- 
plete overhauling.  Our  program  follows 
a  nondiscriminatory  policy  of  long  stand- 
ing and  avoids  the  ineffectiveness  of  a 
program  limited  exclusively  to  loans. 
Such  a  program  would  deprive  most  of 
the  public  and  many  of  the  private  insti- 
tutloDS  of  aiwlHtanrf 

It  is  the  testimony  of  these  institu- 
tions that  a  majority  of  States  have 
statutory  or  State  constitutional  restric- 
tions which  make  it  difficult  or  impossible 
for  public  institutions  to  borrow  funds 
for  nonrevenue  producing  facilities. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  private  institu- 
tions indicate  they  cannot  borrow  any 
more  without  raising  tuition  fees  so 
high  that  the  door  would  be  slammed  in 
the  faces  of  young  men  and  women  who 
really  want  a  college  education. 

Consistent  with  our  view  that  tradi- 
tion ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  our  pro- 
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gram  provides  direct  assistance  k>  all 
nonprofit  Junior  colleges  without  regard 
to  whether  they  are  public  or  pxflvate. 
We  have  also  clarified  the  concent  of 
Junior  college  to  emphasize  that  ijb  in- 
cludes 2-year  technical  institutes  tjt  the 
college  level. 

Aid  of  this  kind  will  help  the  Illation 
meet  a  tremendous  demand  for  $emi- 
professional  technicians.  The  shortage 
of  such  technicians  is  becoming  incjreas- 
ingly  acute  in  engineering  and  $pace 
technology. 

This  vital  need  can  only  be  ra^  by 
providing  both  grants  and  loans  toj  both 
public  and  private  institutions. 

This  view  is  shared  by  six  natjional 
organizations  in  higher  education  {:  the 
American  Council  on  Educationi  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
the  Association  of  American  Cc^^eges, 
the  Association  of  State  Collegeti  and 
Universities,  the  Association  of  Btate 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
and  the  State  Universities  Assocllition. 
These  organizations  stated — 

with  striking  unity,  organizatiaiiis  In 
higher  education  have  recommended  to  con- 
gressional committees  that  both  graixis  and 
loans  be  provided  for  construction  at  aca- 
demic facilities.  This  is  provided  In  the 
House  bill.  Without  grants,  most  public  in- 
stitutions, owing  to  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional restrictions  on  borrowing,  will  be 
unable  to  benefit  from  the  new  V^eral 
programs. 

With  such  striking  unanimity  of 
(pinion  on  this  subject  from  all  sources 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  SJenate 
could  write  a  bill  completely  disregard- 
ing it. 

For  the  benefit  of  both  those  oppohents 
who  believe  that  giving  Federal  ijrants 
to  private,  church -related  institutions  is 
unconstitutional,  and  those  opponents 
who  believe  that  all  past  Federal  flrants 
were  given  for  specific  or  defense-ralated 
purposes  I  would  like  to  present  a  closer 
look  at  two  of  the  Federal  progr^s  I 
mentioned  a  minute  ago;  first  of  all  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  inkitu- 
tional  grants  program.  These  are  "grants 
for  use  at  the  discretion  of  colleges  and 
imiversities  to  help  meet  their  ne^s  in 
science."  They  "are  intended  hy  the 
foundation  to  provide  general  and 
fiexlble  support  to  develop  and  maijntain 
sound,  well-balanced  programs  ctf  re- 
search, education  or  related  activittes  in 
the  sciences.  The  use  of  the  fuiids  is 
undesignated  in  the  belief  that  the  Staffs 
of  instituticms  of  higher  educatioh  are 
best  able  to  determine  their  needs  itn  the 
sciences  and  to  know  the  best  mefins  to 
answer  them."  UnUke  the  grants  <*? hich 
would  be  provided  by  H.R.  8900,  Ithese 
Federal  grants  are  given  to  both  pi^ivate 
and  public  institutions  "imdesignAted." 
A  grantee  institution  could  teach  tF  par- 
ticular religion  in  classrooms  constructed 
mainly  to  strengthen  the  school's  science 


program,  and  be  entirely  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  The  House  version 
of  H.R.  8900  has  a  section  which  states 
that  this  law  would  not  include  facilities 
which  (a)  are  or  will  be  used  for  "sec- 
tarian instruction"  or  for  "religious  wor- 
ship"; (b)  are  or  will  be  used  primarily 
in  connection  with  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity;  or  (c)  are  intended  pri- 
marily for  physical  education  or  events 
for  which  admission  is  charged  to  the 
public. 

The  maximum  grant  for  an  indiviual 
institution  under  this  program  which 
was  enacted  in  1960  is  $50,000.  The  allo- 
cation of  some  of  these  "undesignated" 
Federal  grants  to  private,  church -related 
institutions  for  the  coming  year  should 
be  of  particular  interest  to  the  Senate 
and  its  conferees.  In  the  States  of  the 
Democratic  Senate  conferees  a  few  ex- 
amples in  this  one  program  are:  In  Ore- 
gon, Linfield  Research  Institute.  Baptist- 
affiliated,  receives  an  imdesignated  insti- 
tutional grant  of  $6,160;  the  University 
of  Portland,  which  is  Roman  Catholic, 
receives  $3,100;  and  Willamette  Univer- 
sity, which  is  Methodist,  receives  $5,100. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Duquesne  University, 
which  is  Roman  Catholic,  receives 
$6,253;  Lafayette  College,  which  is  Pres- 
byterian, receives  $5,178;  Muhlenberg 
College,  which  is  Lutheran,  receives 
$3,200;  Thlel  College,  also  Lutheran,  re- 
ceives $4,700;  and  Villanova,  which  is 
Roman  Catholic,  receives  $5,705. 

In  Texas,  Austin  College,  Presbyterian, 
receives  $3,800;  Baylor  University,  Bap- 
tist, receives  $5,515;  Lubbock  Christian 
College,  a  Christian  Church  college,  re- 
ceives $5,010;  St.  Mary's  University  of 
San  Antonio,  Roman  Catholic,  receives 
$5,250;  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Methodist,  receives  $6,980;  and  Texas 
Christian  University,  Christian  Church, 
receives  $5,010. 

In  Michigan,  Albion  College,  a  Meth- 
odist college,  receives  $5,150. 

In  the  States  of  the  Republican  Senate 
conferees : 

In  New  York,  the  following  Roman 
Catholic  colleges  receive  undesignated 
Federal  grants  in  the  following  amounts: 
Canlsius  College,  $1,700;  Pordham  Uni- 
versity, $6,184;  Le  Moyne  College.  $1,800; 
Manhattan  College.  $6,340;  College  of 
New  Rochelle,  $400;  St.  Bonaventure 
University,  $4,500;  St.  John's  University, 
$5,350.  The  largest  grant  to  a  church- 
affiliated  institution  in  New  York, 
$19,308.  went  to  Yeshiva  University,  a 
Jewish  university. 

I  should  reiterate  here,  however,  that 
the  Senate  Republican  members  of  the 
conference  committee  favor  grants  to 
both  public  and  private  institutions. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
table  which  I  have  prepared  which  shows 
the  allocation  of  all  of  these  undesig- 
nated Federal  institutional  grants  for 
the  coming  year. 


Undesignated  National  Science  Foundation  ins^tutional  grants 


Stote 


Name  of  institutitm 


University  of  Alabama.  .. 

Aabom  University 

University  of  Alaska " 

Unlversl^  of  Arisooa 

Arltona  State  Unlveisity ' 

University  of  Attsataa 


Amount 
of  grant 


t6,2S5 

6,710 

24,492 

88,141 

8,120 

8,380 


Type  of 
instltuti<m 


State  controlled. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


State 


California. 


Name  of  institution 


Alameda    County    State    College 

Foundation. 
University  of  California: 

Berkeley 

Los  Angeles I" 

Davis 


Amount 
of  grant 


$5,005 


80,000 
SO,  000 
23,080 


Type  of 
Institution 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1962 
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state 


Cali(6ml»— Con. 


Indiana. 


Name  of  initltattoQ 


ConneeUcat 

Driaware 

District    of    Co- 
lumbia...  


Florida. 

Oeorcla 

Hawaii. 
Idabo.. 

minok. 


Ions. 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky. 
I>oubiana. 

Mafaw.... 


Uoiwiity  of  Calltornla— Ooa. 


Saa  Dteco. 
erride.. 


Rlverrid 

San  Franclaeo. 

Santa  Barbara 

CaUfornia  Inatttiite  of  Tadmokcy 

San  rraadaoo  State  CoUege 

Harrer  Mudd  Colleite 

Lama  Linda  Univenity 


Long  Beacb  State  CoUace  Foonda- 

tkm. 
Loe  Ancelea  State  CoUece  of  Applied 

Arts  A  Sdeooes. 
Mms  CoOave. 


Ooddental  CoUon... 
OiannCoanty  State  Coikce  Foon- 

Unlveniity  of  tbe  Padflc 

Pomona  CoOevs 

Sacramento  State  ciHo^'""."" 
St.  Mary's  Coilese  of  CaUibmla 


flan  Dto(»  State  O 
San  Peniando  Valley 


University  of  San  Praoclsoo. 


CoUcce. 


am  Jtm  State  CoOefe  Foimdatkn. 
University  oT  Soatbera  CaliionUa. . 

Btantord  Univenttr 

University  of  Comueticat 

ConneeUcat  CoUece 

Trinity  CoOere.. 

Wealeyan  Unlvenity 

Yale  Univerdty 

University  of  Delaware 


American  University... 

CatboUc  University  of  America. . . 

Don  barton  CoUece  of  Holy  Craa. 

nallaudet  CoUece 

Oear?etown  UniverJlty 

Oeonrr  Washinrtaa  CBlventty.... 
Howard  Univcnlty 


Unlverrfty  of  Florida 

FkMida  Presbyterian 

Florida  State  Unlrersfty. 


University  of  Miami. 

RoUtai!  CoUere 

University  of  Sootb  Fkrlda 

Kmory  Ualwntty 

UiU varsity  of  Oeonrla 

Oeorfla  Institute  of  TsdmolorT- 

Nortii  Oeorria  C<Aece 

UniversitT  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idabo 

Idabo  State  OoQere 

Nortbweat  Nasarane  CoUece 

Univemty  of  Cbleaco 

DePaol  Unifwslty 

Uiiimi«t7*fIlIiDeis. 

lUlnoU  InaUtute  of  Tactmolory... 
minois  State  Normal  UnivenUy. 

nUaols  Waaleyan  University 

Loyola  University- 

Nortbam  nUnols  University 

Nortbwestera  UniveraitT 

Prindpla  CoUece™ 

Roosevelt  Universi^ 

Soatbem  minois  Unlverrity. . .  . 

Westara  lUlnote  Univenttr 

Batlar  Unlvenity 


DePaaw  Univerrity. 
EarBiam  CoUefe 


KTaDBviOe  CoUece.. 

Ooataen  CoUece 

Indiana  University. . 
Mancbester  Cirflece. 


Unlvwaity  of  Notre  Dame 

Pnrdoe  Reaearcb  Foondatlon. 
Boae  Potytectanic  Institute 


Valparaiso  University. 

WaboA  CoUece„ 

Coe  OoOece 

Cornell  CoUece 

GiinneD  CoHep 

Iowa  Bteto  university  of  Sdenoe 

and  Te<Amolocy. 

SUte  Universitv  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas. 

Kaaaaa  State  Teaehers  CoUsce 

Kansas  Stete  Uaivanity  of  Agrinil- 

ttn  4  AppUed  Sdeooa. 

University  of  Wlcblta. 

Bcraa  CooMe 

Kentndty  Bemreb  FoimdaUon 

University  of  LouisviQe 

Loaislana  State  University 

Loyida  University 

University   of  Soatbwaatara 

Toolslana. 
Tolane  University  of 
Bowdoia 


Amoont 
of  grant 


SS0.000 
14,83S 

11,033 

7,  saa 

«^387 
^4flO 
^300 
^044 

6^880 

6,M6 

3,190 
^083 
(120 

9,ms 

(IIW6 
8^306 
iSOO 

•.34B 

t.wa 

(880 

(880 

30,313 

80,000 

(108 

(300 

(090 

(886 

8(080 

1(988 

(040 
(440 

(400 
(900 
(980 
(840 
(239 

xaas 

(888 

17,014 

1(198 
(2S0 
(180 
(168 

17,000 

1(805 
(175 

K190 
7,053 
(088 
(B3S 

8(000 
(906 

8(000 

11SS6 
(100 
(SOO 
(675 
(000 

3(376 
(383 
(335 

K»8 
4,700 
(310 

1,900 
(800 

(186 

(900 

31,  Ml 

(380 

17,000 
4(64S 
(800 
(610 
(136 
(160 
4.800 
(885 
3(323 

14.740 

27,823 

(706 

11,076 

(271 

(000 

14,309 

11,835 

U,67« 

(080 

(700 

KMS 
(983 


Type  of 
BMtltotlon 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Private. 

State  controUed. 
Private. 
Seventh-day  Ad- 

ventist. 
State  oontroUed. 

Do. 

Private. 
Do. 
State  oontroUed. 

Methodiat. 

Private. 

State  controlled. 

Roman 

Catb(die. 
State  oontroUed. 

Do. 
Roman 

CatboUc. 
State  controUed. 
Private. 

Do. 
State  controUed. 
Private. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  oontroUed. 

Metbodist. 
Roman 
CatboUc. 

Do. 
Private. 

Roman  CatboUc 
Private. 
National  and 

rrivat*. 
State  oontroUed. 
Presbyterian. 
State  controUed. 
Private. 

Do. 
State  oontroUed. 
Methodist. 
State  oontroUed. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nasatene. 
Private. 

BMnaaCath(41c. 
State  eoatroUed. 
Private. 

State  oontroUed. 
Metbodist. 
Roman  CatboUc. 
State  eontnriled. 
Private. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stete  eontroUed. 

Do. 
DIsdidesof 

CbristCbardi. 
Private. 
Society  of 
Friends. 
Private. 
Mennonite. 
Stete  oontroUed. 
Cbuidi  of 

Bretbren. 
Roman  CatboUc. 
State  oontroUed. 
Private. 
Lntberan. 
Private. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stete  oontroUed. 

Do. 
Btate  controlled. 
Do. 
Do. 

Community. 
Private. 

Conummity. 
Stete  eontrdled. 
Roman  CattaoUo. 
Btate  oootroOBd. 

Private. 
D«w 


State 


Matna-Oon. 
MaryiaDd..... 


Maasacbusette. 


Micbican. 


Minncsote. 


MiMlSBippi. 
MiSBOOri... 


Montana- 
Nebraska.. 


Nevada 

New  HampAlre. 

New  Jersey 


NewMexioo. 


New  York 


North  Candtaia.. 

North  Dakota.... 
Ohio 


Name  of  tnstltotian 


Colby  CoOece 

Unlvenity  of  Mains 

Ooodxr  CoUece 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
University  of  Maryland.^ 

Ambent  CoUece 

Atlantic  Union  CoDece 


Boston  CoUege 

Boston  University 

Brandeis  Unlvenity 

Clark  Unlvenrity 'J. 

Harvard  University 

Maaaactaoaetts   IxuUtute   of  Tecb- 
nolofy. 

University  of  Ma«acbnaette 

Moont  HolyiAe  CoUece 

Northeastern  Univeisty 

Smith  CoUece 

Tnfte  University 1.1.'." 

Wellesley  CoUege 

wmiams  CoUege 

WoreesterPolytedmlcInstltate 

Albion  CoUmb _ 

University  oTMlcblcan. 

Midiigan  State  University 

Wayne  Stete  University 

Angsbon    C<«late   *   Theological 


Masikato  State 
University  of  Mlnnawte 

St.  Mary's  CoUece 

St  Olaf  OoUece 

Whaosa  Stete  CoUece 

University  of  Mtateilpni 

Mlastalppl  State  Unlveraity 

Ualversl^  of  KansK  City 

LiBooln  UBiventty 

Ualversltyof  Mtaaoori 

St.  Louis  Unlvenity 

Waataington  Unlvernfy 

Montana  State  OoOacB. 

Montana  Btate  Unlvenity 

Crai^itan  Unlvenity 

UbI varsity  of  NebTMka 

Nebraaka  State  Teaeben  Ooliece_. 

Unlvenity  af  Nevada. 

Dwtmoath  CoO^ce 

Unlveraity  of  New  Hampshire 

Prineeton  Uaivarrity 

Rotaers.  the  State  University 

St.  Star's  Coikce 

Stevens  iBadtato  of  Toehnotocy 

University  of  New  Meileo 

New  Medoo  Instltate  of  Minhig  A 
Tedmokgy. 

New  Mezloo  State  University 

Adelphi  CoUece. „ 

Alfred  Uulvciaily . „„. 


Brooklyn  College 

UnlTcrsity  of  Buflklo. 

OsnUas  Oallace 

The  Ctty  CoUece 

Colgate  UUversity.... 
OotaunMa  University. 
OemeU  University 


Klmlra  Collsce_ „ 

Fordham  University ._. 

HamUton  CoUege _ 

Le  Moyne  CoUege 

Manhattan  OollBce 

CoQaH  of  New  tLockmOt 

New  York  University 

FMytedboie  InaOtote  ef  Brooktyn.. 

nwwaasiin  Polytechnic  Institate 

Beaenrch  Foondation  of  Btate  Unl- 


mty  of  New  York, 
ivcnity  of  BodMBler. 


Unl 

RockBfcUer  Instttote 

St.  Bonaventore  University 

St.  John's  Unlvenity 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Syracaae  Ublverslty 

TTnlon  CoUege  *  Unlvatslty 

Vaanr  CoUege 

WeUa  CoUege 

Yesblva  UUveraity 

AfTteDltnral  A  Teehnleal  CoBege  of 

North  CaroUna. 

Dnke  Unlvenity 

Unlveraity  of  North  CaroUna 

North  Carrttaia  State  Conece._ 

PlWilerCoaKe 

University  oOTorth  Dakota. 

North  Dakota  State  University  of 

Agrlcoltare  A  Applied  Sdeneea. 

University  of  Akron 

Aatloeh  Oi^iege 

Oaae  InsUtate  of  Tedmology_ 

Oeatra)  State  CoUege 

Univarsity  of  CtaMlnnatt 


fflimsitf^  of  Dayton 


UfciBty . 

Btate  natvaraity. 


Amoont 
of  grant 


K190 
(S» 
(770 
4(381 
K838 
(976 
(IM 

(an 

KOTO 
S(7« 
(801 
8(000 
8(000 

11.815 

(SIS 

(Sis 

7.838 

10,370 

(700 

(480 

(1« 

(130 

80,000 

3(318 

1(134 

(300 

(086 

*•& 

(8» 

8(000 

(000 

iS 

(986 
(UO 
(140 
(480 

1(384 
(080 

»,98l 
(888 
7.836 
(080 

14,384 
(108 
(«BS 

t(9M 
(680 

8(080 

S7.no 

(480 

7,  on 

KOO 
7.928 

7.470 
(140 
(836 

(9SS 

11.088 

um 

(880 

8(088 
8(000 

(•88 

(IM 
(0« 
1.888 
(»« 
400 

«(0Z7 
(888 

KSU 

Kin 

1(008 
4.890 
(398 
(400 

SI.  180 
(890 
(486 
(800 

1(308 
(>» 

8(4U 
K088 

1(880 
(300 
(S» 

(7a 

(018 

(486 

1(8» 

1,1«8 

(m 

(74D 
(188 
(UB 


.Type  Of 


Do. 
State  eoBtnlM. 
Private. 

Do. 
State  oontroUed. 
Private. 
Seventh-day 
Adventlat. 
Boman  CatboUc 
Private. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

State  oontroUed. 
Private. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
MethodM. 
State  eontnBod. 

Do. 

Do. 


Private. 

Do. 
Btate  oontmiBd. 

Do. 
Rooaa  CWboife. 
Ladmaa. 
Btate  csntsoiled. 

Do. 

Do. 
Private. 
Stete  eoBlrallad. 

Do. 
BoaHaOatholie. 
Private. 
State  oaamUBd. 

Do. 


imiM. 


nlfote. 


State 


1  'f  • 
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1969 


Obie-Oan. 


}      1 


'1 


I 


Omoo. 


FMBMylTtak. 


KMBeoflnrtltntfcw 


QpHmr 

MIT''**  UuI f  MVlll.^..... .'m>.m«.~ 

OMttB  Ooaiti. 

Quo  Vw^offwty  «••«■••»•«•••«•■••«•« 

ateli  UmrwKty.^... 

W<d»yMi  TMttwttjr.. .. 

wmibwi  XTBlTenlty 

Ualvtntty  o(  Oktataoiu  RtMUob 


OkkkMM  8tet«  VnlTontty. 
Ualvwal^orTtttM......... 

' '  RmmnIi  iBiUtttte.. 


▲moont 
ofinnt 


InnAuUux 


lUndtUaBd... 
Sontb  Carolta*.. 


SoqlliSaata 


UBl^MHlty  of 

OrHOB  Stete  UnlTcnlty. 

UsiTtntty  o(  Portlind. 

Poitknd  rate  OoUct* 

winu  Pkdflo  Con«M 

WIQtmet^  Univtnlty — 

Bryn  M«wr  Con«te 

OwMcle  InaUtute  of  Teehaology — 

DIekfeiaoa  Coltefi 

Dniri  InaUtate  of  Technology 

DMOMne  Uniy«nity 

rnnUlnuidMwsh«UC<dlete. 

HatuMmuin  Medical  College  end 
HoqjlUl  at  PhOMMphla. 

HeTcrtonl  College 

JeOenon  Medical  College  and  Ued- 
|«1  Center. 

lilayette  OoUece 

LataUi  Unlvenlty „ 

llaSenbert  College 

Ualvenlty  of  Penns^vanla 

F«anrlvaiila  State  Unlventty 

XWvenlty  of  Plttkboigb 

Smrthmore  Collefe 

TMnple  University 

TUbI  Collece 

ViitaBova  univentty . — 

Wttlw  College 

WQaoa  College — 

Woman's  Medical  Collego  of  Peim< 
■ylTanla. 

Brom  University 

TTBtversitj  of  Rbode  Island 

CoBege  of  CharlfMton . 

OlamaoQ  College 

Varman  'University 

Qktvfnlty  of  Booth  CaroUna. .. 

WtatSroDCoUogo. 

WcllMd  college 

•mOi  Dakoustala  Coitogoaf  Agrt- 
taSwe  *  Mechanical  Arta. 


IS.06S 

DtSTS 

8.(08 

a,  148 

U.888 
•00 

e,i«o 

K,910 
13,700 
«,100 
8,870 
7,414 
8,110 
8,100 
e,75» 
3a;  178 
8,670 
8,036 
8,168 
7,0M 
7,161  I 

8,480 
4.000 

8.178 
U.WO 

8,300 
80.000 
A3M 
as.  WO 

8,»46 
0.638 
4.700 
6,706 
6.068 
6^300 
8,000 

n,S38 

91780 
4,400 
8,178 
4.100 

1.100 
1.000 
4,800 
8,788 


Private. 

8tat«  eontraOed. 

Private. 

State  oontroBed. 

Do. 
Metbodltt 
Private. 
Lutheran. 
State  controlled. 

Do, 
Private. 
DuplUt. 
State  controlled. 

Do, 
Roman  CathoUc 
State  controlled. 
Private. 

Methodist 
Private. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ronum  Catholic. 
Private. 

Do. 

Do. 
Private  and 

Btete. 
Presbyterian. 
Private. 
Lutheran. 
Private. 

State  controlled. 
Private. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lutheran. 
Roman  Catliollc. 
Private. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  controlled. 
Private. 

State  controlled. 
Southern  Bap* 

tlst.    - 
State  controlled. 

Do, 
Method  bt. 
Sute  controlled. 


8UU 


Booth  Dakota- 
Continued 
Tennessee 


Texas. 


granta — Coniinued 
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Name  of  institution 


ate  University  of  South  Dakota... 
I  Mlsskmsry  College 

[versity  of  Tcnnwwe 

idarblft  Tnivorslty 

a;  4k  M.  Collete  of  Texas 

ibsttn  Collefe 

l^ylor  Uah-enrtty 

8i»l\tr«lty  of  Iloustun 
uuiu  tilatc  CoUeje  of  Teclinology 


Amount 
of  grant 


t|ubU«k  ChrLHlliui  Collfje 

fitn  Amrrirnn  Collofe 

It.  Miiry's  rnlvendty  of  San  An- 
itonkv 

l^utik>m  Mrfho(11.5t  t'nlverMty 

ynlversltv  of  Tet-v*  

IVxas  CbrUtian  University 


Utah- 


Tletas  Southom  T'nlvrrtily 

tjcuis  Technological  College 

Texiis  Women's  t'nlverslty 

ft'llHam  Marsh  Rlro  t'nlvprslty... 
^righam  Young  University 


Vermont. 
Virgiuia.. 


Washington. 


West  Virginia.. 
Wtseontln 


Wyomhtg. 


ynl\-erslty  of  Utah 

yuh  Slate  University  of  Agrlcul- 

I  ture  A  Applied  Science. 

Mlddlebury  ColloKe 

University    of    Vermont    A    State 
Apkcultural  College. 

oUlns  Collop' . 

inirvFocKl  PollPKe 

eolcal  Collpfte  of  Vtriiiiiia ... 

orfolk  ColloRe  of  William  A  Mary. 

niverslty  of  VlrRlnla 

IrRlnla  rolytrclmic  Lustilulc 

ra.<<hlni;ton  *  J/pc 

uU«^o  of  William  A  Mary.. , 

ulviTslty  of  I'uRel  Sound 

tUe  I'acmc  C"oII(>Bi>  Institute  for 
Research. 

tJnlverslty  of  W^v^btnifton . 

■' V*a."<lUn(rlon  State  Unlvrrsity 

H'niitern  WasMuRtou  State  Colk'go. 

■^  Vbllman  rollcin- 

''V'bltwfirih  rollfjr 

H'est  Virginia  Unlvursily 

]  4k*Tenci>  CollcB*". 

Iiiarouet'e  U-ilvrrslly 

IJnlvwstty  of  Wlacoiuln ,. 

TJulwrsliy  of  Wyunilng 


tnitnuiloa 


18, 1» 
8,360 

1^890 

10.806 

18,808 

8.800 

6.818 

0,838 

6.033 


8,010 

6,090 
8.380 

0,080 

40,743 

6,010 

6,300 

8,091 

3.636 

12,4*4 

11,033 

10.000 
7.466 

6,100 
8.306 

5.115 
5.156 
6.660 
5.000 
lO.tm 
8.025 
5,183 
6,815 
6.040 
3.800 

50,000 

18.011 

6,100 

4.000 

A8&6 

0.717 

6.066 

11.330 

80lOOO 

Aon 


Do. 

Seven  th^day 

Adventlst. 
Stat*  rontroUed. 
Private. 

State  controlled. 
l*T»shyt«>rtan. 
IlaptUt  (Soutlh 

em). 
Private. 
Controlled  by 

dUtrict  tuv. 

emniMiC 
Christian 

Church. 
County. 
Roman  Cath* 

ollc. 
MethodUt. 
Statp  controlled. 
Christian 

Church. 

State  controlled. 

Do. 

Do. 

Private. 

Latter-day 

Saints. 
State  controlled. 
Do. 

Private. 

State  controUeil. 

Private. 

State  oootrollad. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Private. 

State  controlled. 
Metho<llst. 
Free  Melliodist. 

State  con trotkd. 

Do. 

Do. 
Private. 

lio. 
State  runtruUed. 
IVIvate. 

Roman  CathoikN 
Stale  coiitrtriled. 

Do. 


T)U«  tablt  abowt  nm*  tnterMttni  n- 
lults.  Of  ttM  iMtltuttona  rMttrmg  th«M 
FMftnd  mnta»  19  »r«  private;  53  ar« 
private,  ehiurah  i«lAted;  and  104  an 
PttbUo.  Tbk  mana  that  of  all  Inatitu- 
Uoas  rtettvlng  Fideral  irante  undw  thli 
procram,  41  ptrcant  are  pubUo  and  M 
paroant  ara  private.  Only  tt  paroant  of 
thaia  iMtttutlflBt  ara  ohuroh  ralatad, 
and  only  7  ptraint  ara  Roman  CalhoUe, 
iQitttuttona  vrllh  raUfloua  afflUaUona 
otlMT  than  Roman  CathoUo  raoetvad 
mora  than  twloa  the  numbar  of  VBdaral 
irante  that  Roman  CathoUo  Inatltuttona 
raoalvad. 

At  pretant  the  Senate  opposea  irante 
to  private  tnstttutlona.  Yet  they  voted 
for  the  appropriations  which  provide 
theie  undaalfnatad  irante  to  private  and 
ehturch-ialated  Institutions.  Why  have 
they  ohanied  their  minds?  No  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  these 
irante  ara  unoonstltutional.  and  there 
are  many  laws  on  the  books,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  examples  I  have  pre- 
sented, which  omke  the  ilvini  of  such 
irante  the  tew  of  the  land.  In  view  of 
theoa  afttnal  faete  about  Federal  irante 
to  private  institutions,  I  can  cmly  say 
that  a  few  of  the  Senate  conferees  take 
a  pretty  weak  position  when  they  base 
their  ohleottona  to  this  blU  sc^  on 
their  own  opinion  of  how  Justice  Douc- 
las*  coneorring  opinion  might  be  ex- 
tended—and Jtistlce  Douglas'  is  not  even 


the  majority  opinion.  I  am  urging  that 
they  t8tke  a  look  at  the  record  of  Con- 
gress, at  what  Coniress  has  deddad  to 
make  our  law  and  our  national  ppliey 
in  this  field,  and  leave  the  work  m  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  Supreme  Coiirt. 

In  connection  with  the  church*|itete 
constitutional  question  which  some  iwem 
to  think  Is  involved  here,  I  would  Uice  to 
read  a  memorandum  which  the  Htialth. 
Bduoation,  and  Welfatre  Departmetit,  in 
oonsulUtlon  with  the  Justice  D^art- 
ment,  prepstred  for  Senator  Watni 
ICovai.  In  It  Senator  Moku  is  stn^ngly 
advlaed  that  the  constitutional  qualtlon, 
as  it  pertains  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  is  far  less  Ukely  to  encci^ter 
constitutional  difficulty  than  aid  to  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools: 

TtkiM  memorandum  ha*  dlaouaa*<|  flrat 
amendment  prlnolplea,  relevant  JtMllcki  de- 
eleloaa,  and  ertt«rU  for  determining  th«  oon- 
stltutlonallty  of  tpeolflo  leglaletlTe  pr«>oe«li 
all  in  the  oontest  ot  elementary  and  iMond- 
ary  education.  Blnoe  prt^ptoaala  are  outrently 
being  adTanoed  in  the  field  of  higher  eJAuca- 
tioa,  it  U  appropriate  to  give  oonaldetatlon 
to  the  etgntfleanUy  different  context  in  >rhlch 
any  ooasUtutlonal  problem  concerning  these 
propoeala  might  arlae. 

The  eonitltutional  princlplee  Involved  are 
obvUxuIy  the  aame  whether  th«  Buh||Bot  is 
elemwitary  and  aecondary  aofaool  edts^tlon 
er  higher  education,  but  the  factual  clfeum- 
Btanoea  eurroundlng  the  application  Qf  the 
prlaelplea  are  dramatloally  dlfl^ent.  The 
reaeona  are  largely  historical. 


There  are  thua  Important  differences  be- 
tween aehool  and  oollege,  not  only  In  terms 
of  history  and  tradition  but  aleo  In  terms  of 
the  compulaory  nature  ot  attendance.  There 
are  dlfferenoee.  too.  from  the  standpoint  ot 
the  national  Intereit  Involved,  At  the  col* 
lege  and  graduate  levela  the  public  inatltu- 
tloiu  alone  eould  not  begin  to  cope  with  the 
number  of  young  men  and  women  already  In 
pureuit  of  higher  education,  and  expanalon 
of  theee  Institutions  or  the  ertatton  of  new 
ones  Buflklent  to  meet  the  espected  Increase 
of  enrollmeut  Is  out  of  the  qtaeetlon.  The  ef- 
furt  which  It  Is  agreed  must  now  be  made  In 
the  Held  of  higher  education  would,  If  eon- 
fined  to  public  Institutions,  force  an  ever- 
more Intensive  selection  ot  studenu  and 
evermore  concentrated  effort  to  guide  them 
Into  nelds  of  study  deemed  Important  to  the 
national  defense  and  welfare.  It  would  Ukely 
induce  these  Institutions  to  overemphaslie 
particular  fields  of  study  to  the  detriment  of 
a  bnlnnced  curriculum.  Such  warping  ot  ovir 
educational  policies  Is  not  to  be  contemplated 
Uf  hUy.  and.  to  the  extent  that  Congress  find* 
It  appropriate  to  encourage  expansion  of  our 
university  and  college  facilities.  Congress 
must  be  free  to  build  upon  what  vre  h»ve.  the 
private  as  well  as  the  public  Institutions. 

All  these  considerations  Indicate  that  aid 
to  hii^er  education  la  leas  Ukely  to  encounter 
constitutional  dllBculty  than  aid  to  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  aame  consMera- 
tlons  apply  even  more  forcefully  to  gradu- 
ate and  speclallaed  education. 

Loans  for  construction  of  facilities  may  be 
leas  constitutionally  vulnerable  than  granta 
for  the  aame  purpoeee.  But  this  distinction 
is  not  here  the  only  one  or  perhaps  even  the 


crucial  one.  Iffere  Important  are  the  di». 
tlnctlve  factora  present,  la  ABMrtoaa  higtssi 
edticatloo:  the  feet  that  the  oowMetton  be- 
tween rellgloo  and  eduoatlaa  la  lass  appar- 
ent and  that  reUglotis  indootrtaatton  Is  leas 
pervasive  In  a  sectarian  ooUefe  curriculum: 
the  fact  that  free  public  education  Is  not 
available  to  all  quaUfled  oolle|s  studenta; 
the  dealrabUlty  of  nalatalalni  the  widest 
poaalble  eholee  of  eoUagea  la  terms  of  the 
students  eduoatlonal  needs  la  a  aituattoa 
no  lonier  limited  by  the  neoseslty  of  attend- 
ing schools  located  oleae  to  hoase;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  particular  skills  oaa  be  im- 
parted only  by  a  reUUvely  few  InsUtuUons: 
the  dUaatrous  national  consequeacee  In 
terms  of  Improrlng  educational  ataadarda 
which  oould  reault  from  exclusion  of,  or  dis- 
crimination aialnst,  certain  prlvau  InsUtu- 
tlons  on  groxmda  of  rallgloiu  connection: 
and  the  fact  that,  unlike  aohoola.  the  col- 
legiate enrolUaeat  does  aot  have  the  power 
of  State  oompulslon  sunxirtiag  It. 

The  second  program  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  In  some  detail  is  the  National 
Institute  of  Health's  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  headth  research  facilities. 
Since  December  31.  1961.  68  private  In- 
stltutkms  have  received  $61,075,634  In 
Federal  grants  for  building  health  re- 
search facilities.  Ten  of  those  private 
institutions  are  Remain  Catholic,  5 
Lutheran,  one  Jewish,  one  Baptist,  and 
one  Methodist.  This  Is  noteworthy,  not 
only  for  the  large  aanount  of  grante 
going  to  such  institutions  in  the  past  6 
months,  but  also  because  it  shows  that 
only  18  out  of  68  of  the  private  InsUtu- 
tlons,  26  percent,  are  chureh-afBliated. 
I  believe  this  also  holds  true  in  the  other 
Federal  grant  programs.  This  would 
seem  to  disprove  again  the  poptilar  mis- 
belief that  most  of  the  private  Institu- 
tions seeking  add  and  grante  of  the  kind 
propoaed  by  R  Jl.  8600  are  Catholic  insU- 
tutlons.  or  even  church-related  institu- 
tions. Under  this  National  Institute  of 
Health  program  providing  grante  for 
reoearoh  fadhUea.  lees  than  18  percent 
of  thoae  private  inttitutiona  reoalvini 
irante  ware  Roman  Catholic. 

The  quaiUon  oartalnly  doai  not  boU 
down  to  whether  or  not  Fsdaral  irante 
should  be  ilvan  to  Roman  Catholic  In- 
stitutiona.  They  are  already  ilvan  ex- 
tensive irante  as  demonstrated  above. 
Notre  Dame  alona  raoalvad  the  follow- 
ing Federal  grante  for  1  year:  from  the 
Department  of  Defenaa.  1543.100;  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I714.S00: 
from  the  National  Instttute  of  Health 
program,  |S1S,800:  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare, 
168.500:  from  the  National  Science 
FoundaUon,  8661 JOO:  and  from  the 
Peace  Corps,  $3.300 :  a  total  of  $1,106^00. 

I  hope  all  the  preceding  information 
will  help  to  clarify  the  true  relation  of 
the  Federatl  Qovemment  and  ite  grant 
proirams  to  private  and  churoh-related 
InsUtutions  of  hiiher  leamlni,  both  In 
the  past  and  at  preeent  I  also  h<qpe 
that  the  reaUtatton  of  thk  Inf  oimatton 
wiu  dear  the  way  for  a  realistic  oonsid- 
eratlon  of  the  House's  grant  provision— 
a  provision  which.  If  left  out,  would 
make  this  hUl  ineffectual. 

Now  there  Is  another  provision  ot  the 
Senate  bUl  which,  whUe  not  formally  at 
issue  in  conference,  may  naverthelsM 
come  back  to  the  House  for  a  vote.  This 
Is  the  scholarship  provision — title  n  of 


the  Senate  bUl.  It  provides  $900  million 
for  313.500  scholar^ilps  of  tip  to  $1,000 
for  up  to  4  years. 

One  reason  I  strenuously  opposed  and 
objected  to  this  provision  Is  because  of 
the  hidden  irant  provision  it  contains. 
A  $350  ''cost  of  eduoatton"  allowance 
would  accompany  every  Federal  scholar- 
ship liven,  whether  of  $100  or  $1,000. 
Fsderal  scholars  would  be  free  to  attend 
the  coUeie  or  university  of  their  choice, 
so  that  what  the  $350  payment  foUow- 
ini  them  amounte  to  is  an  outriiht  irant 
to  both  the  public  amd  the  private  insti- 
tuUons  they  choose  to  attend.  The  $350 
is  above  and  beyond  tuition  and  fees, 
and  is  equivalent  to  a  gift  to  any  insti- 
tution that  win  take  the  Federal  scholar. 
It  Is  estlnxated  that  the  totati  of  such 
paymente  would  be  about  $75  million. 
Needless  to  say.  this  payment  would 
make  the  FederaJ  scholar  fair  more  at- 
tractive to  amy  institution  tlum  an 
equally  talented  student  who  holds  a 
private  scholaurshlp  or  whose  pau«nte  cam 
afford  to  pay  the  tulUon.  The  $350  ac- 
compamsring  Federal  patyment  is  in  every 
waty  equivalent  to  the  case  of  the  patrent 
who  offers  a  $350  gift  or  bribe,  as  you 
wlU.  to  a  college  if  it  will  accept  his  son. 
This  Is  not.  I  believe,  the  way  the  Federal 
Qovemment  should  conduct  Itself  in  Ite 
dealings  with  institutions  of  lilgher 
education. 

I  also  find  It  impossible  to  understand 
why  the  Senate  holds  that  this  type  of 
gramt  to  private  Institutions  for  use  as 
they  please  is  constitutional,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  holds  that  the  grante  pro- 
vided by  the  House  to  meet  a  spaolfle 
proven  need  are  unconstitutional.  Per- 
sonally. I  beUeve  that  if  grante  are  to 
be  made  available  to  both  pubUc  and 
private  institutions,  we  should  not  ba 
deoapUva  and  hide  tham  as  the  Senate 
hu  dona.  The  need  can  ba  batter  pro- 
vided for  If  it  is  provided  for  directly— 
for  It  certainly  cannot  ba  asNmad  that 
Fsdaral  scholars  will  go  to  thoee  In- 
sUtutions which  need  aoadamlo  faoUlttai 
in  proportion  to  the  faolltttea  needed. 

In  oonolusion,  I  would  like  to  Impress 
upon  my  colleagues  the  Importance  of 
the  decision  Congress  Is  making  with  re- 
gard to  Fsdaral  grante  to  private  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  To  date  the 
national  poUoy  has  been  to  provlda  Fed- 
eral grante  impartially  to  both  publie 
and  private  institutions  aooordint  to 
their  needs.  No  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  held  that  such  grante  are  unoonstl- 
tutional. Tat  the  Sttiate  has  proposed  to 
change  this  national  policy  and  make  all 
our  legtilatloii  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  that  it  Is  unconstitutional  to 
live  Federal  irante  to  private  Institu- 
tions, even  thouih  their  own  bin  would 
provide  hlddm  irante  of  $76  mOIIon 
yearly,  some  of  iHUch  would  |o  to  pri- 
vate institutions.  I  caimot  see  that  this 
ohanie  of  national  policy  is  at  all  war- 
ranted. Indeed,  in  view  of  the  Invalu- 
able contribution  which  our  private  in- 
stlttttions  of  hliher  education  have  made 
and  are  continulm  to  make,  I  do  not 
eee  how  we  can  afford  to  abandon  our 
support  of  them.  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
abandon  them,  and  that  Instead  we  wlU 
meet  the  vital  need  to  provide  f  aoUitlea 
for  the  Increasing  ezuroQmwte  of  our 


institutions  of  higher  education  with 
honest  and  open  legislation  m  Una  with 
our  national  policy.  The  House  varalon 
of  HJl.  8900  is  Just  that  kind  of  leglsta- 

tlon. 

This  legislation  has  traveled  a  long 
road.  It  wu  originally  propoaed  ai 
Hit.  6366  and  hearings  ware  held  on 
March  15.  16,  and  17  of  1961.  The  bill 
was  irtatly  revised  as  a  result  of  the 
hcarinis  and  a  clean  bill  R.R.  7315  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Xduca- 
Uon  and  Labor  on  May  36.  1961.  The 
bin  resided  In  the  Rules  Committee  until 
July  18. 1961  at  which  time  it  was  tebled. 
The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
then  took  up  H.R.  8900,  which  Inchided 
only  the  aid  for  academic  fadlltlee  title 
of  H.R.  7215,  and  reported  it  on  August 
29,  1961.  R  R.  8900  was  not  sent  to  the 
floor  by  the  Rules  Committee  untn  Janu- 
ary 30.  1963.  It  passed  the  Rouse  by  a 
vote  of  319  to  79.  It  then  wait  to  the 
Senate  where,  as  I  have  ezpUlned,  the 
grante  provision  which  the  Rouse  found 
so  necessauT  wats  f  ormatlly  erased  and  the 
administration  add  to  higher  educatloo 
bill  was  substituted.  This  bin  mdoded 
the  8cholau*shlp  title  plus  gramto  amount- 
ing to  $350  to  go  to  amy  institotion  for 
each  Federal  scholar.  These  were  the 
provisions  which  the  Rouse  Committee 
on  Education  amd  Ladxir  had  found  ob- 
jectlcMiable  amd  excluded  in  May  of  1961. 
The  Senate  passed  this  amended  bm  on 
February  6.  1963.  and  requested  a  con- 
ference. If  the  Rouse  had  agreed  to  a 
oonf  erakce  at  this  time  and  the  conf  wees 
had  agreed  with  the  Senate's  amended 
bin.  HU.  8900  would  have  bean  returned 
to  the  floor  with  aU  the  inequlttes  and 
objectionable  features  which  the  Rouse 
Committee  had  so  palnetalrtniay  Ironed 
out  of  the  bin.  TTUs  would  have  denied 
the  House  the  right  to  work  Ite  wUl  on 
a  student  asilBtanea  program  and  would 
have  left  the  Rouse  with  a  tfMtee  only 
between  legislation  whloh  Ite  oommtttea 
would  not  accept  and  no  legtelalloB  al 
aU,  To  prevent  thli  turn  of  tvante  I 
objected,  and  the  bill  was  aeni  ta  the 
Rules  Committee^  In  the  Rxstaa  Com- 
mittee the  eonferaes  agreed  that  the 
scholarship  provlsloB  wouM  not  ba  aosi* 
sidarad  In  oonfaranoe,  and  that  any  am* 
dent  aiBlstaaoe  eoasproaalae  waaM  ba 
sent  baek  to  the  Houae  for  a  separate 
vote.  The  Houae  agreed  to  6  ooBfarenoa 
on  May  9,  but  the  leadeia  then  did  aot 
call  a  maatlng  ot  the  coaHranea  tor 
more  than  a  month,  and  have  held  only 
three  meatlnis.  the  flrat  on  June  19.  the 
saeond  on  June  33,  and  the  laal  on 
July  18.  m  view  of  the  ta/ete  X  have 
presented  here  today  X  think  It  te  fairly 
obvious  that  the  oonatttttttosMd  ohlae- 
Uons  and  the  objection  to  granta  to 
private  Instttuttons  ara  lartaly  aasMrtvad. 
Hm  House  and  Senate  vote  huadrada  ol 
mtUlons  of  doUara  In  Fsdsral  grante  to 
both  publte  and  private  iMtttntteM 
everyyaar.  I  hope  that  tha  tafaratetton 
I  have  preaented  hwa  today  win  asaka 
It  vary  dear  to  the  Houae  that  there  is 
na  real  conatitutlonal  Ismw  la  this  letla- 
latton  and  that  ndthar  the  Bmsn  aar 
the  Senate  blU  would  diange  our  na- 
tional poUoy  of  providing  aid  tor  hlghar 
educaUon  to  aU  instltuttons.  BothblDi 
provide  some  grante  for  aU  Instltutlans. 
If    the   Democratic    Soutto   oonfereee 
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vould  cnly  face  up  to  these  facts,  I  be- 
liev*  the  House  and  Senate  could  easily 
resolve  their  dlflovnces  of  opinion  on 
this  bin.  which  almost  everyone  In  hightf 
education  considers  to  be  of  the  highest 
priority  of  all  legislation  affecting 
education  before  the  Congress.  I  think 
it  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
djso. 

Mr.  GOOZ>ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  lifinnesota  for  his  statement  and 
for  the  great  contribution  which  he  has 
made  on  this  issue  of  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation. I  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  conference  committee  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  have  read 
his  remarks  and  I  have  listened  to  them 
here  today  s^  I  agree  completely  with 
the  statement  he  has  made.  Also  I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  proUem  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  its  needs  is  completely  bi- 
partisan.^^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct,  as  has 
been  the  case  throughout  our  committee 
hoaHng*  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  would  not  have  accepted  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  which  pro- 
vided loans  and  grants  for  academic 
facilities,  and  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man fmn  New  York  offered  which  pro- 
vided for  a  different  type  of  academic 
facilities.  Also,  talking  about  a  biparti- 
san approach,  the  chairman  late  last 
year  appointed  an  advisory  committee 
on  higher  education  on  which  both  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  I  served, 
and  in  which  we  came  up  with  recom- 
mendations which  are  truly  bipartisan 
and  which,  if  adhered  to.  woiild  be  a 
great  push  forward  for  higher  education 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  CKXH>ELLi.  I  know  it  is  a  fact 
that  since  this  bill  was  first  considered  in 
the  subcommittee  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quiz]  and  the  gentle- 
man fmn  New  Yoi^  have  both  worked 
vei7  hard  to  develop  a  bipartisan  strat- 
egy, whereby  an  effective  and  construc- 
tive bill  could  pass  both  Houses  of  the 
Congreas.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  presented  a  number 
of  proposals  as  ccanpromises  with  a  view 
to  trying  to  get  some  legislation  this 
year.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
stnce  the  bUl  originally  passed  the  House 
In  January  of  this  year;  but  imfortu- 
nately.  as  the  gentleman  has  indicated, 
the  bill  seems  to  be  bogged  down  in 
eonferenoe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  pay  tolbute  to 
the  House  conferees,  both  Democratic 
and  Repoblican.  who  have  approved  this 
leglsIatlOD  from  a  bipartisan  point  of 
view.  I  disagree  with  some  of  the  strat- 
egy decisions  made  by  the  leadership  in 
our  subcommittee,  as  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has,  and  we  have 
exiwessed  ourselves  very  strongly  in  this 
regard. 

Neverthdess,  I  think  we  have  had  a 
goieraUy  bipartisan  approach  to  the 
matter. 


I  want  to  emphasize  what  the  tbntle 
man  has  pointed  out,  that  the  R^publl 
can  conferees  on  the  Senate  sida  have 
agreed  c<Hnpletely  with  both  the 
crats  i»-"d  Republicans  on  the  Hou^e  side 
with  reference  to  this  issue  of  iid  to 
both  public  and  private  institutioliLs.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  Republican 
conferees  joined  with  us  in  presenting  an 
alternative,  urging  it  upon  the  coalferees 
in  June. 

Unfortunately,  this  issue  may  cdme  to 
a  question  of  placing  responsibility  for 
failure.  I  hope  it  does  not  reach  that 
stage.  If  it  does.  I  think  it  will  dJb  very 
dear  from  the  facts  the  gentleman  has 
enunciated  here  where  the  responsibility 
Ues  for  our  failure  to  get  aid  to  Jxigher 
education  this  year,  in  view  of  the  bi- 
partisan nature  of  the  legislation  a^d  the 
bipartisan  support  it  has  had.  j 

In  brief,  the  Democratic  confeljees  in 
the  other  body  have  held  out  against 
aid  to  any  private  schools.  I  believe 
they  have  held  out  unanimously.  They 
are  the  only  conferees  who  are  taking 
that  position.  Does  the  gentlematj  agree 
to  that?  : 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  agree.  That!  is  the 
reason  why  today  I  have  brought  [before 
the  House  all  of  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, so  the  Members  may  appraise  it 
themselves  to  see  that  this  is  reftlly  an 
unreasonable  position.  Over  tble  last 
hundred  years  we  have  had  a  national 
policy  that  whenever  there  is  aid)  given 
to  higher  education  it  has  been  given 
indiscriminately,  and  the  RepjAlicans 
are  in  favor  of  this  position.  Tfcere  is 
no  good  reason  for  the  Senate  colkferees 
to  take  a  different  position. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  commend  thje  gen- 
tleman for  his  action  in  sending  tjiis  bill 
to  the  Cozmnlttee  on  Rules  beforcj  send- 
ing it  to  conference.  This  was  a  coura- 
geous action,  because  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman favors  student  assistande  and 
favors  the  grant  and  loan  program  for 
academic  facilities.  In  fact,  wttiEit  the 
gentleman  was  trying  to  do  when  he  sent 
this  to  the  Rules  Committee  wa^lto  get 
this  House  off  a  collision  course  wt^ich  we 
were  following  at  that  time  and  which 
would  have  led  to  disaster  and  f  ajjlure  as 
far  as  aid  to  education  is  conceifned. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  If  I  had 
not  stood  up  and  objected  therei  would 
have  been  objection  from  peome  who 
would  have  no  desire  to  see  tha  aid  to 
higher  education  bill  become  Ittw  this 
year.  I  wanted  it  because  I  think  this 
bill  is  of  highest  priority.  I  began  sup- 
porting aid  to  students  back  1^  1958 
with  the  National  Defense  Edtlcatlon 
Act.  We  refused  to  be  a  nibbetT  stamp 
here  in  the  House  and  accept  just  what 
the  administration  sent  up.  We  de- 
veloped a  student  assistance  program 
that  we  considered  superior  ana  that 
many  people  in  higher  educatiop  have 
agreed  with.  j 

We  wanted  an  opportunity  fjar  the 
House  to  work  its  will  on  a  studi^t  as- 
sistance program  to  meet  the  meds  of 
the  country.  Unless  we  took  mis  ac- 
tion and  sent  it  to  the  Rules  Committee 
we  would  have  been  prohibiten  from 
doing  this. 

Mr.  QOC^ELL.  The  question  bf  stu- 
dent assistance,  whether  it  shoull  be  In 


scholarships  or  some  other  form,  has  not 
been  an  issue  in  conference. 

Mr.  QUIX.    No.  it  has  not  been  at  all. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  It  is  entirely  focused 
on  the  question  of  whether  there  should 
be  grants  and  loans  to  private  &s  well 
as  public  institutions. 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  a  practical  matter. 
historically  this  country  in  giving  aid  has 
never  distinguished  between  pubUc  and 
private  institutions '  at  the  higher  edu- 
cational level,  in  any  aid  program  which 
has  been  enacted  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  interesting  that  In 
some  newspaper  articles  it  is  said  we 
are  just  trying  to  give  aid  to  Catholic 
colleges.  I  might  point  out  right  here 
that  Catholic-affiliated  colleges  receive 
less  than  half  the  number  of  grants 
which  church -related  colleges  of  other 
religious  denominations  receive  under 
the  programs  of  Federal  grants  which  I 
have  just  outlined. 

The  private  colleges  that  are  not 
church  related  far  outnumber  the 
church-related  private  colleges,  and  the 
amount  of  aid  that  goes  to  public  insti- 
tutions far  surpasses  the  amount  that 
goes  to  all  private  institutions,  and  in 
the  future  it  is  expected  that  probably 
75  to  80  percent  of  the  increased  enroll- 
ment will  come  about  In  public  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  also  refer  to 
the  fact  here  to  emphasize  the  biparti- 
ssoi  nature  of  this  problem,  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  GrkknI 
has  made  statements  to  the  Congress  in 
recent  weeks  emphasizing  this  very  point 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
just  made,  that  the  aid  to  the  private 
schools  is  not  a  question  of  aid  to  Catho- 
lic schools  at  all,  and  that  this  is  a 
misstatement  of  the  issue. 

As  a  practical  matter,  most  of  the  pri- 
vate institutions  are  not  affiliated  with 
any  religious  denomination,  and  there 
are  more  Protestant  and  Jewish  institu- 
tions than  there  are  CathoUc  institu- 
tions involved.  It  certainly  is  unfair  and 
imjust  to  try  to  characterize  this  as  Just 
an  issue  of  aid  for  Catholic  schools  or  of 
aid  just  for  private  or  public  schools. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I,  too,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  discussion  of  the  situ- 
ation which  is,  indeed,  regrettable,  if 
not  inexcusable,  because  we  have  had 
many  months  in  which  to  agree  on  mat- 
ters which  essentially  should  not  only  not 
be  controversial,  but  which  have  already 
received  substantial  bipartisan  support, 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  I 
would  like  to  say  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
RixoRD  that  the  original  recommenda- 
tions for  providing  additional  sissistance 
to  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
came  first,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  recol- 
lection, from  President  Elsenhower,  and 
a  number  of  us,  as  long  as  3  years  ago. 
Introduced  legislation  that  would  carry 
out  his  recommendations.  So  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  Congress  has  been  some- 
what slow  in  responding  to  a  genially 


recognized  need  in  an  area  where,  as  has 
been  said,  there  has  been  little  disagree- 
ment between  the  parties.  So  that  that 
does  not  afford  us  an  excuse  for  the  lack 
of  action.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  happened  to  notice  the 
newspaper  accounts  yesterday  which  in- 
dicated that  the  Democratic  leadership 
in  the  Congress  had  sat  down  with  the 
President  and  had  developed  a  list  of 
so-called  m\xsX  legislation  to  be  enacted 
before  the  end  of  this  session.  I  read  the 
list  with  interest  and  with  considerable 
regret  because  it  was  conspicuous  that 
the  college  aid  program  was  not  on  that 
must  list. 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  It  appears 
to  me  that  something  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened to  have  provoked  what  I  would 
still  consider  an  unjustifiable  feeling  of 
pessimism.  If  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  already  written  off  college  aid 
legislation,  when  there  is  relatively  UtUe 
controversy  about  the  advisability  of 
legislative  action  in  this  area,  and  if  the 
chairman  of  the  full  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  can  hold  a  press 
conference  to  say.  in  effect,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, that  college  aid  legislation  is  dead 
for  this  session,  it  would  seem  to  me  that, 
perhaps,  there  was  more  to  it  than  meets 
the  eye.  I  recognize  that  those  of  you 
who  are  conferees  have  had  a  substan- 
tial Job.  but  I  can  on^  Join  in  urging 
that  prompt  attention  still  be  given  to 
this  problem  so  that  a  compromise  may 
be  worked  out  and  that  both  Houses  may 
see  fit  to  enact  legi^tion  which,  I  am 
sure.  President  Kennedy  would  only  be 
too  anxious  to  sign  even  though  he  no 
longer,  at  the  moment,  considers  it  to  be 
must  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  was  astounded  that  this  was  not  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  must  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. In  one  newspaper  account  which 
I  read,  it  was  Just  an  added  paragraph 
at  the  end  put  \n  by  the  reiwrter  that, 
evidently,  this  piece  of  legislation  Is  now 
bogged  down  In  conference  and  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  that 
it  can  be  brought  out.  That  is  why  I 
have  given  this  talk  to  show  the  House 
what  really  is  at  stake,  because  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  that  great  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  get  together.  We 
have  indicated  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  compromise  our  differ- 
ences within  the  facts  that  we  have  laid 
out,  and  if  both  sides  will  face  up  to  this 
responsibly,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  provide  this  l^slation  this  year. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree,  if  this  legislation  is  dead,  it  is 
dead  because  the  leadership  has  surren- 
dered without  a  battle?  They  would 
surrender  without  a  willingness  to  face 
an  admittedly  difOcult  issue,  one  that  has 
bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  do  that  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourns.  It  has  also  been  stated,  I 
imderstand  by  the  leadership  yesterday, 
that  Con{Tress  does  not  plan  to  adjourn 
before  September  15;  so  we  have  ample 
opportunity  to  meet  day  after  day  In 
conference  and  finally  iron  out  our  dif- 
ferences. You  and  I  have  already  worked 
out  some  proposals  which  could  meet  the 


objections  of  both  sides.    What  we  need 

here  is  to  get  together  and  woriE  out  those 
differmces. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  may  say  at  that 
point  that  some  proposals  that  have 
been  worked  out  are  based  iipon  a  bi- 
partisan cltisenshlp  group  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred  earUer,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Pratt,  in  which  rec- 
ommendations were  made  in  a  unani- 
mous report  for  aid  to  higher  education. 
We  are  working  around  that  report  as  a 
possible  comprcxnlse. 

We  hope  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican conferees  on  the  House  side  will 
agree,  and  the  RepubUcan  conferees  on 
the  Senate  side  agree  with  the  House 
position. 

I  think  this  is  such  critically  impor- 
tant legislation  with  all  the  things  we 
have  done  not  only  In  this  session  but 
the  two  past  sessions,  that  if  we  now 
neglect  aid  to  higher  education  we  will, 
as  a  consequence,  be  subject  to  very 
severe  and  to  perfectly  justifiable  criti- 
cism. It  will  be.  since  there  is  a  religious 
tendency  in  some  of  those  controversies, 
along  the  lines  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer : 

We  have  left  iindone  those  tilings  which 
we  ought  to  have  done,  and  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done; 
there  la  no  good  In  us. 

I  think  that  very  aptly  describes  the 
situation  of  this  Congress  with  reference 
to  this  important  issue.  We  must  not 
fall  to  act  at  this  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comment. 

The  gentleman  and  I  last  fall  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  this  up  with  edu- 
cators in  a  unique  way  in  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Higher  Education  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  CMr.  Bsadkmas].  In- 
stead of  sitting  down  and  interrogating 
each  person  in  turn  with  questions  and 
answers,  we  brought  them  in  in  groups 
of  six  or  eight  for  a  roundtable  discus- 
sion. 

I  assure  the  House  that  the  action  we 
developed  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  only  for  the  colleges  but  for  the 
futiu%  of  this  country  and  the  need  of 
this  country.  It  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  many.  I  think,  that  unless 
this  country  progr^»es  through  profes- 
sional people  not  only  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modem  foreign  languages, 
but  also  in  the  other  disciplines,  we  can- 
not continue  to  be  the  greatest  Nation 
in  the  world. 

This  is  of  such  importance  that  we 
must  act  now,  because  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  wait  imtil  another  session  can 
develop  legislation  to  the  point  where  it 
would  become  effective.  The  need  is 
right  here  and  now.  The  challenge  is 
before  us.  It  is  necessary  that  we  take 
this  step  for  the  progress  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. Knowing  the  thorough  exam- 
ination that  has  been  made  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  aid  to  higher  education, 
the  bipartisan  approach  that  has  been 
taken  on  this  legislation  in  our  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  it  Is  hard 
to  believe  that  aid  to  higher  education 
is  dead.  I  have  no  doubt  in  view  of  the 
press  reports  and  statem^its  that  have 


apparently  been  leaked  by  the  leader- 
ship, that  it  is  dying,  but  I  think  the  gen. 
tieman  wU]  agree  with  me  that  It  would 
not  take  a  great  deal  d  oouzage  and 
action  to  resuscitate  It;  axkd.  espedaUy, 
I  believe  that  Is  the  position  that  caused 
the  gentleman  to  take  the  floor  today,  in 
an  effort  to  resuscitate  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  exactly  my  purpose. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  rise  in  order  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  taking  the  floor 
to  discuss  this  subject  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  question.  I  also  want 
to  commend  both  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  QooDTLLl,  who  are  serving  so 
diligently  and  ably  on  the  conference 
committee.  I  know  they  have  been  do- 
ing everything  in  their  power  to  try  to 
bring  out  a  bill.  I  was  very  sorry  to  read 
in  the  press  remarks  attributed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  that  he  does  not  think 
any  legislation  is  going  to  appear  during 
this  session.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
that  should  be  the  result. 

Both  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  are  to  be 
complimented.  I  urge  them  to  continue 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BxTHKX  of  Massachusetts).  Under  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HalperhI  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
session  of  Congress  heads  toward  the 
homestretch.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  bill  which  I  have 
sponsored,  HJl.  7013,  which  woidd  in 
substance  protect  the  public  from  credit 
deception. 

This  bill  la  the  same  as  the  one  spon- 
sored in  the  other  body  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinc^  the 
Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas,  who  has 
provided  such  outstanding  leadership  in 
this  vital  consumer  proUem. 

The  legislation  is  popularly  known  as 
the  truth  in  lending  bllL  It  would  re- 
quire installment  dealers,  banks,  and 
other  lenders  to  disclose  In  advance  the 
true  azmual  interest  rates  and  total 
finance  charges  tor  loans  and  time  pur- 
chase. I  fairently  appeal  to  jrou.  my  col- 
leagues, to  support  this  legtslatton  and 
to  urge  committee  action  on  it  before 
the  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  briefly  summarize  the 
bill,  it  would  make  it  mandatory  that  a 
clear,  written  statement  of  total  Inter- 
est, fees,  service  costs,  dlsooimts,  and 
other  charges  be  stipulated  to  the  bor- 
rower and  Installment  buyer  before  the 
transaction  is  oonsiunmated. 

Too  often  the  average  person  is  im- 
aware  of  the  full  amoont  of  Interest 
chaiges  and  other  costs  he  must  pay 
when  he  borrows.  The  borrower, 
whether  it  be  for  a  home,  a  car.  a  tele- 
visicm  set  or  any  aivllanoe  or  acqubi- 
tion  of  property,  ought  to  have  the  op- 
portunity  of  knowing  how  much  his  total 
cost  is  going  to  be.    And  this  should  be 
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iiiandat(»7  In  writinff,  and  as  simple  as 

possible.  

A  true  interest  and  credit  carrying 
eharge  diadosure  law  will  protect  the 
public  asainst  the  credit  deceptions  that 
have  brought  misery  to  so  many  fami- 

Hlies.    Installment  purchasing  abuses  are 
fe  oire  of  the  biggest  consumer  problems 

of  our  times.  And,  with  some  $52  billion 
in  consumer  credit,  exclusive  of  mort- 
gages, outstanding  In  this  country,  it  Is 
obvious  this  represents  a  tremendous 
]X>rtion  of  our  economy  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  inform  Uie  borrower  of  his  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  law  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  abuses 
by  reqidring  credit  grantors  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  cost  of  credit.  It  would 
make  lenders  and  dealers  tell  you  both 
the  true  annual  interest  rates  and  the 
total  finance  chaises,  including  fees, 
service  costs  and  discounts  and  other 
charges  when  you  borrow  or  buy  on  time. 
The  bill  would  require  that  smy  lender 
would  have  to  furnish  each  borrower 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  transac- 
tion a  clear  statement  in  writing  setting 
forth  the  total  amount  of  each  charge  to 
be  borne  by  the  borrower  and  the  per- 
centage that  such  amount  bears  to  the 
outstanding  principal  obli^rations  or  un- 
paid balance  expressed  in  terms  of  sim- 
ple annual  interest. 

No  longer  then  could  the  credit  grantor 
merely  say  that  the  loan  costs  you  "only 
3  percent  a  month"  or  "you  pay  only  7 
percent"  or  "you  can  buy  this  car  for  just 
$60  a  month."  If  the  consumer  buys  a 
ear  on  time  the  monthly  payments  would 
have  to  be  broken  down  to  show  what 
part  is  for  the  auto,  what  part  is  for  serv- 
ice fees,  what  part  represents  interest 
charges  each  month,  and  what  the  true 
rate  of  interest  is,  and  so  forth.  This 
certainly  seems  reasonable  enough. 

IS  lenders  and  dealers  are  required  to 
tell  the  simple  truth  the  public  will  know 
how  much  interest  and  charges  it  pays 
and  can  compare  these  rates  with  those 
charged  by  others.  In  other  words,  when 
the  consumer  goes  into  a  transaction,  he 
will  do  so  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  the  proposed  law 
does  not  tell  ^ny  creditor  that  he  can- 
not levy  the  charges  In  questicm.  All 
it  does  is  simply  require  that  the  con- 
sumer be  simply  informed  how  much  he 
is  Plowing  for  and  what  for. 

Mr.  l^Teaker,  enough  time  has  gone  by 
for  every  aspect  of  this  legislation  to 
have  been  ccmsidered.  Ample  opportu- 
nity has  been  given  to  all  sides  for  a  full 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  legislation. 
I  trust  my  colleagues  will  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  report  the  bill  to  the  House  in 
order  that  all  Members  may  have  the 
opportimily  to  vote  on  it. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANT3P 

By  imanimous  consent,  permiscllon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  Itgisla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  Orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  toj 

Mr.  Lipscomb  (at  the  request  «f  Mr. 
Kkth)  for  30  minutes  on  Thursdajf,  Au- 
gust 9,  1962.  , 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  otf  Mr. 
Keith)  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller  for  45  minutjes  on 
Monday,  August  13,  1962. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Albskt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoiucACK)  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
account  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  iNOun  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BooGS)  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  "niursday  of  this  week  on  account  of 
oflleial  bualnefls. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKQ 
By  unanimous  consent,  permlsaion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNGREsaioNAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  rainarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lane  in  two  instances  and  ^o  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MONTOYA. 

Mr.  Anftjso. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keith)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  DooLEY. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  O'KONSKi. 

Mr.  Pulton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.KowALSxi. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Morris. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS    SIpNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  Signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  296.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  [Hanna 
Ghosn. 

S.  1174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Kwan 
Ho  Lee; 

8.  1882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Blanch! ;  ! 

S.  2455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrt|  Ellza- 
beth  Lovlc; 

S.3572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Iferrltt- 
Chapman  and  Scott  Corp.;  | 

S.  2614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  l|r.  and 
Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua-Slng  Ang;  | 

S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  YUnnoula 
VasiUou  Tsambiras;  ' 

8.2769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  kenato 
Granduc  and  Grazla  Cranduc; 

S.  2807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mtk-  Juli- 
ana C.  Rockenfeller;  and 

S.  2844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alio^  Amar 
Froemmlng. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  T 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  tl  1962, 
present  to  the  President,  for  bis  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title:  ji 

HH.  2206.  An  act  to  authorize  tUe  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  by 
the  Secret<u7  of  the  Interior  of  the  ip-ylng- 
pan-ArkaDBM  project,  Colorado. 


Mr.  NE£>ZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  August  9.  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 

follows : 

2384.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  22,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  Channel  to  Palacios, 
Tex.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  September  13,  1944 
(H.  Doc.  No.  504);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
two  illustrations. 

2385.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  7,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations 
on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of  Port  Ar- 
thur and  vicinity.  Texas,  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  71.  84th  Congress,  approved  June  16, 
1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  505);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  two  illustrations. 

2386.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlia 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  19,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations 
on  an  interim  report  on  the  Clear  Pork  of 
the  Brazos  River.  Abilene  area,  Tex.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  29.  1953  (H.  Doc.  No.  606); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  two  Ulustrations. 

2387.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  28,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  survey  of  the  Salt  River.  Mo.,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  (Control  Act  approved  June 
22,  1936  (H.  Doc.  No.  507);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  10  illustrations. 

2388.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  16,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Cape  Pear  River 
Basin.  N.C.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Plood  Control.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  May  2,  1946  (H.  Doc. 
No.  508) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  five  illustra- 
tions. 

2389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  6.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  the  Great  Lakes  harbors  study — 
interim  report  on  the  Rouge  River,  Mich., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  18,  1956, 
March  16.  1954,  and  June  27,  19M  (H.  Doc. 
No.  509) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
Illustration. 


2390.  A  letter  ttom  tha  Seentery  oT  thm 
Army.  traasaUttlDf  a  lattar  from  Um  Chimt 
of  Bngptneerm.  Depariunant  of  tb»  Axmj,  dated 
June  20,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  tofether 
with  accompanying  papers  and  llliiatrmtloDS 
on  a  review  of  thm  reporto  oa  Uttle  Neck 
Bay,  N.T..  requested  bj  reeolutlona  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works.  UJB.  Senate  and 
Hovise  of  Repreaentatlves,  adopted  Noyem- 
ber  14.  1967.  and  July  16,  I9M  (H.  Doc.  No. 
510) ;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  Ulustrations. 

2391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Marclx  23, 1963,  submitting  a  report,  togethar 
with  accooLpanylng  papers  and  illustrations 
on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of  Wrlghts- 
vlUe  Beach  N.C..  authorlaed  by  Public  Law 
71,  84th  C<mgress.  approved  June  16,  1965 
(H.  Doc.  No.  611);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
five  lllustrationa. 

2302.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  March  23.  1982.  BUbmltttng  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration  on  an  tntertm  report  on  the  Pinal 
Creek  and  tributarlea,  Arlaona,  authorlaad  by 
the  Flood  Cantrol  Act  approvad  June  28, 1988 
(H.  Doe.  Ko.  613):  to  the  Oonunlttaa  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  Uiustratlon. 

2883.  A  letter  ftom  tba  Secratary  of  tba 
Army,  trauanlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Bnglneera,  Department  cf  the  Army,  dated 
May  4,  1962,  sabmlttlBg  a  report,  together 
with  aooompanylng  papers  and  Ulustratloiia. 
on  a  renew  of  Uie  reports  on.  and  a  sunray 
of  the  harbors  on  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  BUver  and 
MlnnaspoUa.  Minn.,  requaatad  by  raaoluUons 
of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works.  U^.  Sen- 
ate, adopted  March  4.  1947.  and  August  26, 
1966,  and  by  a  reaolutlon  of  the  Oocnmlttee 
on  PuMlc  Works.  House  of  Repreaentativaa. 
adopted  AprU  22,  1947.  It  Is  alao  in  rerlew 
of  reports  on  surreys  authorlaad  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Acts  approved  March  2,  1M5, 
and  July  24,  1946,  and  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  July  24.  1946  (H.  Doc.  No.  613):  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  six  illttstratlons. 

2394.  A  lattar  from  tba  treasurer.  National 
Shrine  to  the  Jewish  War  Dead.  Washington. 
D.C.,  transmitting  a  cc^y  of  the  financial 
report  of  tha  Jewish  War  Veterans.  UJSA.. 
National  Memorial.  Inc.,  for  tha  period  AprU 
1.  1961.  to  March  31.  1962.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  86-903:  to  tlie  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  referrace  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Reolution  748.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  8874.  a  bill  to  authorize 
certain  banks  to  Invest  In  corporations  whose 
purpose  is  to  provide  clerical  services  for 
them,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  3143).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DSLANRY:  Commlttaa  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  749.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  1005.  an  act  to  amend  section 
10  and  section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  3144).  Baferrad  to  tlia  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBKRRT:  Cosnmlttea  on  Rnlea. 
House  Resolution  760.  Rasotntlan  for  oon- 
slderatlon  of  HJi.  12888.  a  bill  to  amend  tha 
At(»nlc  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amendad.  and 


for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rapt.  No.  2146).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOiUfRKRBT:  Oommittaa  on  Bulea. 
HouM  Baacflutkm  761.  Baaolvtloa  for  eon- 
slderatloii  at  HJL  1841.  a  biU  to  xaqulra 
paassncsr^aarrylng  motor  rnhlrles  purehasad 
for  uaa  by  tha  Federal  Oovamment  to  meat 
certain  aafaty  atandarda;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  3148).  Refarrad  to  tha 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORSBMB&Y:  Ccmmittea  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  753.  Blesolutlon  for  oon- 
sidaratlon  of  HJl.  9046.  a  bill  to  amend  tha 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2147).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BURZjBSON:  CXxnmlttea  on  House 
Administration.  House  Joint  Resolution  713. 
Joint  resolution  to  authorlae  and  direct  the 
nranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission to  ralsa  funds  for  the  oonstructlon 
of  a  memorial:  with  amandnkant  (Rept.  No. 
3148).  Referred  to  the  Oonunlttee  of  the 
Whole  Houaa  oa  the  State  of  tha  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Armed 
Sarvioea.  HJL  11887.  A  bill  to  provlda  for 
tha  oonveyanca  at  aU  right.  UUa.  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  reserved  or  retained 
in  certain  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  B  Paso.  Tex.:  with  amendment  (Bapt. 
No.  3148).  Referred  to  the  Oommittaa  at 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Dnlom. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armad  Services. 
HJL  12081.  A  bm  to  authcsise  tha  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land  and 
easement  Interests  at  Hunter-Llggett  MlU- 
tary  Reservation  for  oonstructlon  of  the  San 
Antonk>  Dam  and  Reasrvoir  project  in  ex- 
change for  other  property;  without  amend- 
ment (Rapt.  No.  2160) .  Baferrad  to  tha  Com- 
mittee of  tha  Whole  House  on  tha  State  of 
tha  Union. 

Mr.  OBOROE  P.  MILLER:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  Project 
Anna  Geodetic  Satamte  System;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  3161).  Referred  to  tha 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Oommlttae  on  Oovemment 
(^>eratlons.  Twenty-second  report  pertain- 
ing to  Tennessee  VaUay  Authority  xirgent 
purehaaes;  wlUiout  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
3163).  Raferrad  to  tha  Oommittaa  of  tha 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Commlttae  on  Oovemment 
Operations.  HJl.  9967.  A  bm  to  amend  ssc- 
tion  7  of  tha  Administratlva  Ezpensss  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1374;  6  VS.C. 
73l>-3 ) .  relating  to  travel  expenses  of  dvillaui 
cOoars  and  employees  assigned  to  duty  posts 
outside  the  continental  Uttlted  States:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  2153).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  CoBomlttae  on  Oovemment 
Operations.  HJl.  11594.  A  bm  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  period  for  which  payments 
m  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property  transferred  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries  to  other  Oovemment  depart- 
ments; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  3164) . 
Referred  to  tha  Committee  of  tha  Whole 
House  on  the  State  at  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  12712.  A  bm  to  assist  the  States  to 
provide  additional  facmtles  for  research  at 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations; 
without  amendment  (BepL  Ho.  8166).  Ra- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  tha  Whole  House 
on  the  State  <rf  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Intarlor 
and  T""''**-  Affairs.  S.  981.  An  act  to  ex- 
tend certain  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
tha  Interior  exercised  through  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  areas  outside  the  national  domain; 
with  aaaendment  (BepL  Ko.  SlSfl).  Ba- 
fecxed  to  the  Committee  of  tha  Whole  House 
on  tha  Stats  of   tha   Union. 


Mr.  VINSON:  Commlttss  on  Armed  Sarv- 
Icea.  Houaa  Concurrent  Beaoluttaii  188. 
ConcTirrant  resolution  providing  tha  sniisss 
approval  of  tba  Oongtaas,  punuaat  to  ise- 
tlon  S(s)  of  ths  Stratsgle  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (80  UjSjC.  98b(e)). 
for  the  disposition  of  certain  materials  from 
the  national  stockpile;  without  amsndBkent 
(RepL  No.  2167).  Referred  to  tha  Commit- 
tee of  tha  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tha 
Union. 

Mr.  BA7S8:  Committee  on  Armed  Senrloas. 
HJl.  12416.  A  bm  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  rsgard  to  ths  S-numth  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  chestnut  extract  pro- 
posed to  be  dl^oaed  of  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2168) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commlttae  of  tha  Whola  HOuas 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLXTTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  puMlc 
bills  and  resolutioiu  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAILKT: 

HR.  13810.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  provide  a 
broadened  program  in  tha  flald  of  ^^f"t1^^ 
health  and  lllneas  of  grants  for  prevantlon. 
reeearch,  training,  aalariaa.  factUtlaa  survey, 
and  oonstructlon  of  faclHUes  for  treatment 
ta  the  mentaUy  m  and  mentally  retarded; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commeroe. 

By  Mr.  COOIfT: 

HJl.  13811.  A  bm  to  faclUUte  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purpoaea:  to  tha  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DADDABIO: 

HJl.  13813.  A  bm  to  amend  tha  Natkuial 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968  with  re- 
spect  to  ivoperty  rights  In  inventions:   to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astnmautlcs. 
By  Mr.  DELANET: 

HJl.  13818.  A  bm  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  Federal  admissions  tax  In  the  cass 
of  admissions  to  the  fcnthoomlng  New  York 
World's  Fair:  to  the  Committee  an  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  nSDlXT: 
HJl.  13814.  A  bm  to  amend  section  104  (s) 
of  Public  Law  480.  83d  Congress,  as  smand- 
ed.  ta  require  that  6  percent  of  the  foreign 
currencies  hereafter  acquired  by  the  sale  of 
UjS.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  be  set 
aside  for  ths  sale  for  dollars  to  Amarlran 
tourlsU  abroad:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJR.  lasiS.  A  bill  to  amend  and  lupiito- 
ment  the  antitrust  laws  with  raqMct  to  tha 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  drugs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tha  Committee  aa  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  13816.  A  bm  to  authorlae  tha  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  building  In  Queens 
County.  Long  Island,  N.Y.:  to  tha  Commlttaa 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 
H3. 12817.  A  bm  to  amend  section  7808  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  relating 
to  authority  of  Internal  revenue  enforcement 
officers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  

By  Mr.  McDOWKX: 
HR.  12818.  A  bm  to  amend  ths  act  of 
July  13,  1946,  to  authorize  tha  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  certain  addi- 
tional toU  bridges  over  or  acroas  tha  Dela- 
ware River  and  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MoDONOUOH: 
HJl.  12819.  A  bm  to  provlda.  for  purposes 
of  Income  taxes  under  Uie  Internal  Bavanua 
Code,  that  awards  received  under  the  Japa- 
nese-Anxertcan  Evacuation  ClaUns  Act  of 
1948  shaU  not  be  Included  In  gross  Inoonoe; 
to  the  Commlttc  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Bylfbr.MIXXS: 
HJL 13830.  A  bUl  to  Tftlldate  the  oo^erage 
of  eertaln  EMate  and  local  employeM  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas  under  the  agreement  en« 
tared  Into  by  such  State  pursuant  to  section 
318  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  ICeans. 

H.B.  13831.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Importation  of  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials,  opened  for 
signature  at  Lake  Success  on  Noyember  2, 
1050*.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Hit.  13833.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  smuggling 
of  watches  and  watch  movements;  to  the 
Committee  tm.  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BTRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H  Jl.  13833.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  smuggling 
of  watches  and  watch  movements;  to  the 
C(Hnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
HJt.  12834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with 
reqMCt  to  Oovemment  contribution  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  administration  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
HJt.  13836.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S155 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  bank 
branches  which  may  be  retained  upon  con- 
vorslon  or  consolidation  or  merger;  to  the 
Committee   on  Banking  and   Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
HJt.  13830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHELF: 
Hit.  13827.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Linden 
Orove  Cemetery  National  Memorial  at  Cov- 
ington, Ky.;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HJt.  13838.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1108  of 
Uie  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit 
certain  foreign  air  carriers  from  operating 
aircraft  within  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  13839.  A  bill  to  amend  section  243  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJt.  13830.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930;    to   the  Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
HJt.  13831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  3,  1958,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  land  In  Sher- 
man County,  Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
H  Jl.  13832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  13833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  14,  1966,  relating  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol, to  authorize  appropriations  lor  an  ad- 
ditional 2-year  period,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.J.  Res.  848.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  In  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.DOOLET: 
H.J.  Res.  849.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  make  any  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.    Con.    Res.    610.  Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  the  development  through  the 


United  Nations  of  International  educ*itlonal 
programs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  F^ureign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 

H.  Res.  763.  Resolution  authorlzln|!  the 
Speaker  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representawres  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  Inveatigate 
and  report  on  campaign  expendltia|es  of 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Representdtives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  | 

By  Mr.  MILLS:  1 

H.  Res.  754.  Resolution  providing  forbrint- 
Ing  as  a  House  document  the  "CompUation 
of  Social  Security  Laws";  to  the  Connnittee 
on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  pnvate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  a^  follows: 
ByMr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  12834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Hesna  Akkoc;  to  the  Committee  OU  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jttftna  V. 
Cadorna  McNlnch;  to  the  Committee  (>n  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  12836.  A   bUl    for    the   relief  ol!   Tom 
Tov  Teshayahu  Brlszk;  to  the  Conunltltee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
H.R.  12837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Kon- 
stantinos  Binteris;  to  the  Committee  ^n  the 
Judiciary.  l| 

By  Mr.  GARY:  || 

H.R.  12838.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  J. 
Gubbay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland^ 
H.R.  12839.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Wil- 
liam Herbert  vom  Rath;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  12840.  A   bill   for  the   reUef  al\   Ying 
Tang  Lee;    to   the   Committee   on   tt^e   Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  12841.  A  biU  for  the  relief  otf  Edo- 
ardo  L.  D.  Grossi;  to  the  Commltl|ee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Bdr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  12842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jk^hn  R. 
Dalrymple;   to  the  Committee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY: 
H.R.  12843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ps^uale 
Evangellsta;   to  the  Committee  on  tlje  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 

HJl.  12844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jicob  I. 

Bellow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENA1I 

Wednesday,  August  8,  19(2 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.aj.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee  MKrcALP. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  IBrown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  merciful  Gtod,  whose  law  is  truth, 
and  whose  statutes  stand  foreveij:  We 
beseech  Thee  to  grant  unto  us,  who  in 
the  morning  seek  Thy  face,  fervently  to 
desire,  wisely  to  trace,  and  obediently  to 
fulfill  all  that  is  pleasing  unto  Thije. 

In  these  days  so  freighted  with  dristiny, 
grant  that  those  who  here  speak  to  the 
Nation  and  for  the  Republic  may  be  so 
true  to  their  high  calling  as  servants  of 
the  common  good  that  radiant  iaar  may 
transfigxu-e  the  drudgery  of  dutji.  and 
that  on  this  new  day  appointed  tasks 


may  be  met  with  purity  of  purpose,  with- 
out moral  compromise  or  craven  fear. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 
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DESIGNATION    OP    ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  8,  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Metcalt.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatdeit, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
August  7,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
conunittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S.  1849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

S.  Chang; 

S.  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Su-Fen 
Chen; 

S.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sleu-Yoeh 

Tsal  Yang;  and 

8.  3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bartola 
Maria  S.  La  Madrid. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2736)  for 
the  relief  of  Arie  Abramovich,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
R.  Tharp: 

H.R.  1427.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ann 
Super,  formerly  Anka  Orahovac; 

H.R.  1450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Odelia  Campos; 


HJt.  1483.  An  aot  for  tbe  rdtef  of  Judy 
Jomphimi  Alcantara; 

HJt.  1078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaeqnee 
Tawll: 

HA.  2135.  An  act  for  tbe  nUmt  of  Boon 
TalUm; 

HJt.  2009.  An  aet  f or  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Jane  R.  Moore; 

Hit.  2962.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public 
lands  m  the  State  of  California  to  the  dty  of 
Needles; 

HJt.  812&.  An  act  f or  tlM  relief  of  Joao  de 
Preltas  Ferrelra  d«  V—oopoloa; 

HJt.  8610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oennaro 
Prudente; 

HJl.  8719  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Paseopoiiloe; 

HJt.  4478.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Aldo 
Pranoeeco  Carbone; 

HA.  4aS8.  An  met  tar  the  reUef  of  Pottos 
BakeUropouUw  Kaplan: 

HJt.  6317.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mn.  Sun 
Tee  (also  known  ••  Mrs.  TOcn  Ooodyou)  and 
her  children,  Male  Har  Tee,  Shee  Bell  Tee. 
and  Male  Jeiin  Tee; 

HA.  5881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fotlnl 
ConstanthMM  Voggae; 

HA.  6668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurlsio 
Placidl; 

HA.  6822.  An  act  for  the  reUef  at  Alfred  C. 
Altum; 

HA.  7864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oon- 
veyance  of  certain  mineral  Intarecta  of  the 
United  States  in  property  In  South  OaroUna 
to  the  record  owners  of  tbe  sufaee  of  that 
property; 

HA.  7487.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Stella 
Roaa  Paganc>: 

H.R.  7682.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dario 
Tacquechel; 

HA.  8000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Veselenak; 

HA.  8206.  An  act  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
the  Intematlooal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of 
America  Local  888  pension  fund  end  tbe 
oontrlbutors  thereto; 

HA. 8787.  An  act  to  amend  section  10  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  TTaOe  Act.  1986.  as 
amended,  so  3s  to  require  reports  of  oolllslons 
In  whioh  nu>ix>r  vehicles  are  Involved; 

HA.  9688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Jung  Im; 

HA.  9996.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dwlght 
W.  Claraban; 

HA.  10196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Barringer; 

HA.  10604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oordon  C.  Bryant; 

HA.  10678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
A.  Rusao; 

HA.  10720.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Beatford 
R.  Cherrymaii  of  Wllllamsbnrg.  Va.; 

HA.  10796.  An  act  for  the  relief  af  XaH- 
miers  Kruplnaki: 

HA.  11058.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Carl 
Adams; 

HA.  11188.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
K.  Lannlng; 

HA.  11834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  J. 
Papworth; 

HA.  11652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
E.  Kelser; 

HA  11773.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Shelbume  Harbor  Ship  *  Marine  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Inc.: 

HA.  11914.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Charles 
Oamblno; 

HA.  11953.  An  act  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  general 
obligation  bends; 

HA.  12675.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  for- 
mation of  partnerships  In  tbe  District  of 
Colximbia  and  to  make  uniform  tbe  law  with 
respect  thereto;  and 

HA.  13708.  An  act  to  inereaae  tbe  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipal  ooort  for  the  Dtotrlck 
of  Columbia  In  dvU  actkxu,  to  change  tbe 
names  of  the  court,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  mftfltmgf  also  Minnntyyd  that  the 
Speaker  had  afflxed  hla  signature  to  the 
following  eimflled  bllla,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tonpore: 

S.296.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hanna 
Ohosn; 

S.  1174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kwan 
Ho  Lee; 

S.  1882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Assimta 
Blanchl; 

S.  2455.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Lovlc; 

8.2572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merrltt- 
Chapman  and  Scott  Corp.; 

S.2814.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfredo  Hiia-Slng  Ang; 

S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yiannoula 
Vaslllou  Tsamblras; 

8. 2760.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Renato 
Oranduc  and  Grazla  Oranduc; 

8.2807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lira. 
Jullane  C.  BockenfeUer;  and 

S.  2844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Amar 
Proemmlng. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bins  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  cur 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

HA.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
R.  Tharp; 

HA.  1427.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Ann 
Super,  formerly  Anka  Orahovac; 

HA.  1450.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Marta 
Odelia  Campos; 

HA.  1468.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Judy 
Joeephlne  Alcantara; 

HA.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaoquee 
Tawll; 

HA.  2125.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Soon 
TaiUm; 

HA.  3650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MTs. 
Jane  R.  Moore; 

HA.  3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joao 
de  nwltas  Ferrelra  de  Vasconoelos; 

HA.  8610.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Gen- 
naro  Prudente; 

HA.  3719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Paseopoulos; 

HA.S47B.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  ot  Aldo 
nanceeoo  Carbone; 

HA.  4638.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Potlos 
Sakelan^xiulos  Kaplan; 

HA.  5317.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Sun  Tee  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Tom  Ooodyou) 
and  her  chUdren,  Male  Har  Tee,  Shee  Bell 
Tee,  and  Male  Jean  Tee; 

HA.  5331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fontlnl 
Constantlnos  Voggas; 

HA.  6653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mau- 
tialo  Pladdl; 

HA.  6832.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Alfred 
C.  Altum: 

HA.  7437.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Stella 
Rosa  Pagano; 

HA.  7682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Darlo 
Tacquechel; 

HA.  0588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  King 
Jung  Im; 

HA.  9996.  An  act  for  the  reUef  oi  Dwlght 
W.  Claraban; 

HA.  10196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Barringer; 

HA.  10604.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  C.  Bryant; 

HA.  10678.  An  act  for  the  rtflef  of  Angelo 
A.  Russo; 

HA.  10780.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rex- 
ford  R.  Cherryman,  of  Williamsburg,  Vs.; 

HA.  10796.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of 
Kaslmlerz  Kruplnaki; 

HA.  11058.  An  act  f(»  the  reUef  of  Carl 


HA.  11884.  An  act  for  the  reilsf  of  Mary  J. 
Papworth; 

HA.  11668.  An  act  for  tbe  NMef  of  Henry 
B.  Kelaar; 

HA.  11778.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Shelbume  Harbor  8b^  9t  Marine  OotMtrue- 
tlon  Co.,  Inc.;  and 

HA.  11914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chartee 
Oamblno;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HA.  3968.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  pobUe 
lands  In  tbe  State  of  Oallfomla  to  the  dty 
of  Needles; 

HA.  7864.  An  act  to  provide  tar  tbe  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  tbe 
united  States  in  property  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  record  omnmn  of  tbe  surface  of 
that  property;  and 

HA.  11958.  An  act  to  anthorlae  the  gov- 
ernment of  tbe  Virgin  Tslanrts  to  Issue  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HA.  8000.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mn. 
Helen  Veeelenak;  and 

HA.  8306.  An  act  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
the  International  Brotbartaood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen,  and  Belpecs  of 
America  Local  868  pension  funds  tatA  the 
oontrlbuton  thereto;  to  the  Oomaaitfese  on 
Plnanoe. 

HA.  8737.  An  act  to  amend  seetloa  10  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  TtaAe  Act.  1936.  M 
smended.  so  as  to  require  raports  of  oom- 
Blons  In  which  motor  vehicles  are  involved; 
and 

HA.  13675.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  for- 
maUon  of  partnerships  in  the  DMiiet  of 
Columbia  and  to  make  uniform  the  law  with 
respect  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

HA.  12706.  An  act  to  increase  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  municipal  court  for  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  dvll  aettooa,  to  change 
tbe  namee  of  tbe  court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  plaoed  on  the  calendar. 


LIMITATION    OF   DEBATE   DURING 
MORNINO  HOUR 


On  request  of  Mr.  MaMsnaui.  and 
by  imanlmous  oonsmt,  BpeKhm  durbig 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 

to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTINaS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Bffr.  MANSFIEU>.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  InTestlgatlaiis 
of  the  Committee  on  Qofvenmieiit  Op- 
erations be  permitted  to  meet  duriog  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  that  reqfueat  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Republican  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


HA.  11183.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Isabel 
K.  Lannlng; 


REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Cotamittee 
on  Commeree.  with  an  amendment: 

8.8617.  A  blU  to  authortt*  the  Seoretary 
of  Commerce  to  establish  and  carry  oot  a 
program  to  prcHUOte  the  How  of  domestteally 
produced  lumber  In  oommeioe  (B^i.  Bo. 
1860). 
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ay  Ifr.  MdOBI^  from'  the  Canmltta*  on 
Commcre*,  vlthout  unendment: 

a^mam.  ▲  MU  to  tmitnm  Ow  admlnMn- 
tton  of  trMi«f an  of  certain  real  yaupmif  for 
vttilfli  or  ttttom  pvpoaaa  ligr  repwaltng  the 
aefe  oC  lav  IB.  1MB.  aatl  tnaocparattBg  tb« 
ceiwiitlal  psovldonfl  thereof  in  ttke  rederal 
Twi|Mitf  aad  AdmAnlstratlve  Servloes  Act 
of  194ft.  as  innwnBeil  (Bep4.  No.  1866). 

By  ICr.  HATDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
RalM  and  AdmlnlilTatlon.  without  amend- 


KJ.  Bes.  4MB.  Joint  ronhitian  authorising 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  place  in  the  Statuary 
Han  coUaettan  at  tho  UJB.  Capitol  tbe  sUtue 
of  EiiaeWo  Vranclaeo  Kino  (Bept  No.  1861 ) . 

By  Ifr.  JORDAN  at  NOrth  OuKdina.  from 
tbe  Commlttae  on  Bntai  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment: 

K.  Ooo.  Sea.  BOOl  Cancntrent  resolution 
aotbotrlBtng  the  printing  at  additional  et^es 
of  puis  a,  a,  6.  aad  7  of  ttao  hoarings  held 
before  the  Ckunmtttee  on  Bdueation  and 
Labor  on  the  impact  of  in^Kirta  and  ex- 
ports (Rept.  No.  1863); 

B.  Con.  Bes.  508.  Coneorrent  resotution  to 
avtlioolBS  the  printing  as  a  Hooae  doeoment 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Onmmlttee  on  Ar> 
langoments  Tto  Commemorata  tha  One 
Hundredth  AnniTarsary  of  the  First  Inaugu- 
ral of  Abraham  Lincoln  (Rept.  No.  18M) ; 

&Bea.S8B.  Beaolutlen  to  pay  CCTtain 
fonaral  OKpenseo  of  the  late  aenator  Henry 
C.  Dworshak,  of  Idaho;  and 

8.  Bos.  8B7.  Besolutloa  authorising  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  study 
entitlad  "Trial  Program  of  Public  Land 
Bang*  Appraisal'*  (Rept.  No.  1862). 


COMMITTEE  SERVIClr— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mt.  JORDAN  of  Nortt)  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  OTlglnal  resolution  (S. 
Res.  372)  eleeting  a  member  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Resolved.  That  Mr.  Bottoic  be,  and  is 
hereby,  deetad  a  monber  on  tb*  part  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary, vice  Mr.  Pxabson. 


EXECUTTVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
romlnationa  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KASTLAKD,  from  th*  Oommlttce 
on  the  Judiciary: 

James  P.  Alger,  of  Utah,  to  be  UJS.  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  Ouam. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

James  R.  Berry,  of  PennsylTanla.  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACSSON: 
S.3619.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Frederick 
Ho  Wolf;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRKT: 
S.  3630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CPO  Bonl- 
ftee   H.    DUkmao;    to   the    Committee   on 
Armed  Serrloea. 

By  Mr.  XBPAUVBR; 
8. 8631.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Ped^al  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assiire  the  safety. 


efficacy,  and  xellablUty  of 

drugs  by  providing  greater  factory 

tlon;  to  tlio  Oommittae  on  Labor  ami 

Walfaze. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  K«w  J( 

S.  3622.  A  biU  f or  tha   relief  of 
List.  Rachel  List.  Flschal  List,  and 
List;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtid^ary. 
By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

S.  S823.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10, 
States  Code,  to  authorize  tbe  Secre' 
the  Navy  to  take  possession  of  the  m 
shale  reserves,  and  for  other  p 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CAaROLX  «(|ien  be 
Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  app«M'  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


al  oU 
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RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Caroling  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  372)  electing  a  member  0n  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Library,  which  was  plai{ed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  prin^d  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jorsan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  unoer  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.^  i 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  373)  making  changes  in  tiie  mi- 
nority membership  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  which  w«k  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  I 

(See  the  above  resolution  priiti;ed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Diakssn, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  {head- 
ing.) I 

STRENGTH  OP  THE  MHJTARtl  AND 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMIES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  suta^oitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  pnkposed 
by  him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7913)  to  imend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  brlhg  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  U.8.  Hfilitary 
Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  PorceJAcad- 
emy  up  to  full  strength,  whica  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HIGHWA-^I  AU- 
THORIZATION MEASURE ;  MONON- 
GAHELA  NATIONAL  FOREST  |lO AD 
PROPOSED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Presid< 
myself  and  my  colleague   the 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
sent  to  the  desk  to  be  printed  _, 
propriately  referred  an  amending 
tended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bi 
12135,  to   authorize  appropriatit 
the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  ti 
construction  of  certain  highways 
cordance   with   title   23   of   the 
States  Code,  and  for  other  pu 
namely,  on  page  3,  beginning  wit 
9.  strike  out  all  through  line  11 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(8)   For  public  lands  highways,  $7,t 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  It 
which  84,000,000  Is  for  a  highway 
U.S.  numbered  Highways  19  and  50 


the  MonoDgabela  National  Voreat  in  Woat 
Virginia,  and  $7,000,000  for  tha  fUeal  yoar 
ending  June  SO.   1866.  of  which  84i)0e.000 

Is  for  such  a  highway  between  U.S.  Bum* 
bered  Highways  19  and  50  through  tho  Mo- 
nongabela  National  Forest  in  West  Virglniik 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  12135,  having  been 
passed  by  the  other  body,  was  referred  to 
our  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  July 
19,  1962.  Hearings  presoitly  are  being 
held  by  our  Subcommittee  on  F^)<Mlff. 
imder  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamasa).  Tlse 
purpose  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
have  authorized  the  implementation  of 
a  recommendation  of  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
contained  in  its  preliminary  reconnais- 
sance report  on  a  highland  scenic  high- 
way in  West  Virginia  through  the  Mo- 
nongahela  National  FV>re8t. 

Mr.  President,  I  re<iuest  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
in  connection  with  these  remarks  ex- 
tracts from  the  introduction  and  general 
description  of  the  proposed  route  from 
the  Forest  Service  preliminary  re- 
connaissance report  on  the  proposed 
scenic  highway  through  the  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest  in  our  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received. 
printed,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works;  and,  without  objection, 
the  extracts  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  extracts  are  as  follows: 

INTaODTTCnOH 

For  many  years,  periodic  proposals  have 
been  made  by  responsible  individuals  and 
organizations  for  construction  of  a  seenio 
skyline  drive  through  the  heart  of  the 
Monongabela  National  Forest.  Those  who 
have  advocated  this  construction  feel  that  It 
would  be  a  great  tourist  attraction  as  It 
would  traverse  some  of  the  most  spectacular 
mountains  of  the  East  and  would  open  up 
vast  new  areas  for  recreation — camping, 
picnicking,  photography,  sightseeing,  hunt- 
ing, and  fishing. 

The  Monongabela  terrain  consists  of  a 
series  of  long  mountain  ridges  and  valleys 
running  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Prin- 
cipal highways  serving  the  forest  were  orig- 
inally built  to  handle  light,  slow-moving 
traffic.  Although  Improvements  In  width, 
allnement,  and  grade  have  provided  safer 
standards  and  acconunodation  for  greater 
volumes  of  traffic  so  that  these  roads  are  now 
Important  links  in  the  forest  transportation 
system,  none  of  them  meets  the  qualifications 
of  a  scenic  route  with  nationwide  attraction. 

Under  the  multiple-use  program  on  the 
Monongabela,  this  scenic  road  wcmld  serve  to 
tap  extensive  hardwood  forests  and  would 
provide  access  for  intensive  devek^inient  of 
water,  wildlife,  timber,  and  other  renewable 
natural  resources. 

Estimates  of  acreages  to  which  access  for 
timber  harvest  and  management  woiUd  be 
Improved,  were  based  on  the  conditions  that 
no  activities  that  would  Impair  esthetic 
values  would  be  conducted  wltliln  visual 
distance  of  tbe  road;  that  a  protective  buffer 
zone  would  be  maintained  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  route  and  that  necessary 
operator-built  spur  roads  could  connect  with 
the  main  highway  only  at  those  points  where 
complete  safety  and  a  minimum  of  Inter- 
ference would  be  assured. 

GENERAL  DESCRn^IOM  OF  HOXnTB 

The  proposed  "highland  scenic  highway" 
would  extend  for  160  mile*  through  the 
Monongabela  National  Forest  along  the 
crests    of    the   highest   mountains    in    West 


VirflBla.  Its  Mutbera  tarmiaus  would  ba  on 
Stat*  Rout*  ae,  on*  mil*  mmt  ot  Btcfawood. 
Its  northern  tamlnos  on  UJB.  M,  betwaen 
Mount  Storm  and  Oormanla.  Aeceas  to  its 
southam  end  wookl  b«  sa  mtlea  tnm  Inter- 
State  Boute  M  (prsssnt  UJB.  60)  via  SUto 
Route  30  or  30  miles  from  UB.  19  (propoaed 
L3.H.)  via  State  Bout*  89. 

In  its  lOO-mile  course  tbe  highway  would 
climb  from  an  elevation  of  3,300  feet  at  Rich- 
wood  through  mature  hardwood  forests,  pre- 
viously inaooeaslble  except  l^  foot  travel, 
past  Summit  Lake  and  potential  impound- 
ment sites  to  the  top  of  4,000-foot  Wonnla^n 

Mountain  before  dropping  down  to  the 
unique  Cranberry  Olades.  rnm.  this  point, 
potential  spur  roads  wotild  carry  the  traveler 
to  many  nearby  points  of  interest,  including 
the  newly  developed  166-acre  Sherwood  Lalce 
with  ite  companion  camp  and  picnic  areas. 
From  Cranberry  Olades,  the  road  dimba 
again  to  foUow  the  top  of  Black  Moimtain  for 
6  miles  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet.  After 
dropping  down  to  Williams  River  (good  fish- 
ing) it  climbs  again  to  the  top  of  Oauley 
Mountain  with  ita  vast  area  ot  coal  strip 
mines,  then  down  again  to  X3JB.  219  at  Slaty 
Fork. 

Leaving  UJS.  319  on  top  of  Chaat  Moun- 
tain, for  38  miles  the  road  follows  the  me- 
anders of  the  mountaintop.  at  elevations  of 
3.600  to  4,600  feet,  past  the  headwaters  of 
the  Tygart  VaUey  Rlvar  and  the  Shavers 
Fork  of  the  Cheat  Biver.  Short  side  trips 
over  present  or  propoaed  roads  would  laad 
to  such  major  attractions  as  the  Oreenbank 
Radio  Astronomy  Obaervatory,  Seneca  State 
Forest,  and  Stuart  Baaenration  Area  and  Me- 
morial Drive. 

After  dropping  down  to  Shavers  Fork  of 
Cheat  Biver  at  Bamls.  tha  route  followa  the 
rivsr  to  Qlady  before  eroastng  Middle  Moun- 
tain to  drop  again  to  tha  Laurel  Fork  ot 
Cheat  Biver  (good  fishing  in  both  streams) . 
Climbing  again,  tha  route  reaches  8,600  feet 
at  the  famoua  Qiokm  of  Oandy  and  4,000  feet 
at  SiHiice  Knob  Lake  and  the  top  of  Alle- 
gheny Mountain. 

From  Spruce  Knob  lAt9  the  location  fol- 
lows the  top  of  AUegheny  Mountain  for  60 
milea  (croaaing  U£.  88.  8  milaa  from  Seneca 
Rocks,  passing  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  with  ite  famous 
Smoke  Hole  country:  and  |rf*"g  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  Blackwater  Falls) 
to  ite  Junction  with  UjB.  60. 

The  propoaed  highway  extends  through 
some  of  the  best  tatmting  territory  on  the 
Moiwngahela.  much  of  it  presently  inaooea- 
slble. Because  the  road  follows  the  ridge 
tops,  fishing  will  rarely  be  found  cloeely  ad- 
jacent to  the  road.  However,  some  of  the 
finest  trout  fishing  in  West  Virginia  wlU  be 
found  within  5  mUee  of  the  highway  via 
already  existing  access  roads.  In  addition. 
36  potential  impoundment  sites  have  bean 
suggeeted  on  national  forest  land  that  liee 
within  3  nUlee  of  the  proposed  route. 

Almost  limitless  posslbmtiee  exist  along 
the  propoaed  location  for  tlM  development  of 
forest  recreation  faciliUea  of  aU  Idnds  as  weU 
as  for  providing  better  access  and  expanded 
use  of  thoee  already  in  existence.  In  addi- 
tion, many  areas  of  historical  Interest  deal- 
ing with  the  Indian  era  and  subaequent  pio- 
neering and  early  logging  oould  be  shown. 

This  highway  would  provide  improved  ac- 
cess and  transportation  to  and  from  at  least 
270,000  acres  of  present  and  potential  tim- 
ber-producing land.  It  would  create  oppor- 
tunity ft3r  increased  timber  management  and 
Improvement  activities  and  Increase  the 
value  and  uaefulnass  of  present  stands  In 
supplying  nearby  fOreat  producte  mills  and 
markete. 

The  proposed  highland  route  ia  readily 
susceptible  to  stage  or  "aeetion"  construc- 
tion. Bach  ootnpleted  section  would  be  a 
valuable  and  usable  link  to  the  preeent  road 
system. 


Righto  to  the  minerals  underlying  present 
natiooal  f crsst  lands  were  reeerved  by  the 
previous  owners  along  several  aections  of  tbs 
route.  BqiMciaUy  important  are  the  sectiaiM 
from  Richwood  to  the  Cranberry  Olades.  on 
Black  and  Oauley  ismnnt^iTi^  f^^  ^q  xba 
headwaters  of  Shavers  ForlL.  Where  thoee 
minerals  are  susoeptU>le  to  stripping  or  other 
forms  of  open  pit  operations  the  desirabil- 
ity of  preserving  esthetic,  recreation  and 
water  quality  values  along  the  route  may 
dictate  the  need  for  acquiring  the  mineral 
righto  or  adopting  some  form  of  zoning. 


HOSPITAL  MODERNIZATION  ACT  OP 
1962— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 

Bnx 

Mr.  CliARK.  Mr.  President,  at  ita 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  fnnn 
Colorado  [Mr.  Cakkoli.]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3407)  to  provide 
for  Federal  assistance  on  a  combination 
grant  and  loan  basis  in  order  to  improve 
patient  care  in  public  and  other  non- 
profit hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
through  the  modernization  or  replace- 
ment of  those  institutions  which  are 
structurally  or  functionally  obsolete,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  me. 
for  myself  and  other  SenatOTs  on  June 
13.  1962. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ANTIDUMPING  ACT 
OP  1921— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OP  BlUi 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3.  1962,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Scon  was  added  as  an  additional 
coaponaor  of  the  bill  (S.  3606)  to  amend 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hvkphut  on  August  3, 1962. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962— 
ADDITIONAL      CCH3PONSOR8      OF 

AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1962.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Yakbobough  and  Mr.  Mobss  were 
added  as  additional  cosponaors  of  the 
amendment  sulxnitted  by  Mr.  Baktlktt 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnusoh)  on 
August  3,  1962,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign 
policy,  and  secinity  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to 
domestic  Industry,  agriculture,  and  la- 
bor, and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JOHN  DE  LATTTRE  TO  BE 
A  MEBiffiER  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairmsui  of  the  C(»ninittee  on  Banking 
and  CTurrency.  I  wish  to  give  notice  that 
a  public  hearing  has  beoi  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  August  9,  at  10  ajn.,  in 
room  5302  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  John  de  Laittre.  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Xioan  Bank  Board. 


All  perscms  who  wlah  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  nomlnatkm  are  requested 
to  notify  Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of 
staff,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  nxmi  5300,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  Capitol  4-3121.  ex- 
tension 3921. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
Article  entitied  "The  Leeson  of  the  Pre- 
amble." written  by  Senator  MmNvr  and  pub- 
lished in  Highway  Hlghlighto  »»«*§— «"t  for 
June-July  1903. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McNAMARA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  *^i^Hlgnn, 
Pat  McNakaka.  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  citation  from  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Associati(m  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

Tlie  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus,  president  of  the  association,  in 
presentiiig  the  citatiooi,  so  typify  the 
esteem  in  which  the  serdor  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  held  by  aU  who  know  him 
that  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  set  forth  at  this  point  in  the  RiooaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoxo, 
as  follows: 


RxMAKKs  MsDK  BT  Da.  Bthsl  Pxsct  AMvmvn, 

AXSA   3   CONTBUMCK  OT   TBS   NAIXONAL    BX- 

naaa  TBacsxaa  AasociaTSOK  awd  trx 
AicxaiCAN  AaaodAzuw  or  RnnuD  PsaaoMa. 
Mawosb-Hameltow  Hotbl.  Jumb  86,  1962. 
WASHOrOTON,  D.C. 

Presenting  a  citation  to  Senator  Pat  Mo- 
Namaba  in  the  form  of  a  oertiflcate  ot  semoe 
for  his  contribution  to  the  enrichment  at 
retirement  living.  Or.  Andrus  said: 

"Senator  Pat  McNascaba.  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  board  of  aduoati<m  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  dedicated  exponent  of  labor, 
bentfactor  of  the  Ul.  the  aged,  as  weU  as 
the  youth  of  our  Nation; 

"UjS.  Senator  and  ottclal  repreeentattvc  of 
the  UJB.  Senate  for  the  International  Labor 
Conference  Convention  at  present  In  Geneva, 
Swltaerland; 

"The  demands  of  sorice  in  your  field  as 
constructive  statesman  are  aU  abaorbing, 
yet  you  have  always  fotind  time  and  energy 
to  give  to  social  reform  and  progress.  Tou 
have  brou^t  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  OUT  time  your  concern  and  jovar  tiralesi 
devotion. 

"The  acoompllshmento  of  your  life  are 
many;  they  have  won  for  you  our  admiration 
and  our  affection. 

"We  delight,  therefore,  to  honor  you." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  a  privflege  to 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
in  commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNakasa].  I  am  fully 
conversant,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  of  the  leadership  of 
the  capaMs  Soiator  who  ehaixs  our 
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gitrap.  TlMse  organlzaktona  act  proporly 
in  elttnff  our  ooDeacue  for  his  htiinanl- 
tarlam  and  service. 


\   f 
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WISCONSDTS  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Wis- 
consin law  enforcMiient  officers — about 
a  year  ago— created  an  association,  char- 
tered by  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  objective  of  the  association  is  to 
promote  more  effective,  efficient,  and 
Just  enforcement  of  laws. 

As  a  nation— dedicated  to  preserving 
yqAxiTniim  freedom  of  liberty  for  citi- 
p^n^ — iihe  quality  of  law  enf  orconent  de- 
tenninea,  to  a  large  degree,  not  only  (a) 
afteettvcoess  in  combatUxig  crime;  but 
also  (b)  protecting  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  preserving  a  climate  of  free- 
dom. 

As  a  nation,  however,  I  believe  we  need 
to  develop  a  greater  respect  for  laws  and 
law  enforctixient.  Commensurate  with 
our  progress  in  this  direction.  I  believe 
we  can  then  reasonably  expect,  first, 
progress  in  reducing  the  ever -climbing 
rate  of  crime;  second,  greater  citizen 
cooperation  in  crime  preventitm.  detec- 
tion, and  punishment;  and,  third,  a  more 
nonviolent,  serene  climate  in  which  to 
live  in  our  respective  communities. 

Recently,  the  Wisconsin  Law  Enforce- 
ment Journal  published  an  article  re- 
lating to  the  qplendid  objectives  of  the 
Wisconsin  Law  Enforcement  Officers  As- 
sociation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Facib  Amoxtt  the  Wisconsim  Law  Entobcx- 
laurr  OmcEis  Assocutiom 

Tlie  Wlaconsln  ZjBW  BUforoeinent  Officers 
Association  Is  a  nonpoUUcal,  DonMctarian, 
Bonproflt  onporatton  cbartcrwl  by  the  State 
of  WlsooBBln  and  having  these  principal 
objecttrea: 

(a)  To  encourage  the  highest  degree  of 
aklU  and  eflcleney  In. police  work  and  the 
highest  standards  of  conduct  by  police  offl- 
ocn. 

(b)  To  strlTC  for  public  recognition  of  po- 
lice work  as  a  serious  profession  and  to  en- 
courage pcdlee  <rfBcers  to  make  a  career  of 
their  profession. 

(c)  To  help  attract  into  police  ranks  the 
highest  type  of  men  by  supporting  a  pro- 
gram for  statewide  dvll  ao-vlce,  adequate 
pay,  fair  tenure  of  office,  ample  retirement, 
and  death  benefits. 

(d)  To  gather  and  disseminate  useful  and 
educational  Information  pertaining  to  scl- 
entlflc  crime  detection,  traffic  control,  gath- 
ering and  preparing  evidence,  the  laws  of 
arrest,  crime  prevention,  and  similar  police 
problems. 

(e)  To  actively  combat  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

(f)  To  encourage  wholebearted  coopera- 
tion between  all  Federal.  State,  county,  and 
local  law  enforcement  offlcen  and  agencies; 
between  those  agencies  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  between  the  various  police  associa- 
tions and  organizations  In  the  State  of 
Wlsoonata. 

Any  fuU-tlme  city  police,  chief  of  police, 
■hcria,  hl^way  patrolman,  or  agent  of  any 
VadenO.  State,  county,  municipal,  or  other 
local  law  esiforeement  agency  or  closely  as- 
Boelated  sfency  upon  approvid  by  t|ie  execu- 
tive «0BaBilttee.  pokUx  departmenji,  or  In- 


vestlgfttlxig  unit  within  the  State 
consln  la  eUglble  for  acUve  mambe 
The  WlaetHMln  Iiaw  Xnforeement 
Aaaodattoii  Is  managed  by  Its  boar^l  of  dl- 
rwjtors.  which  represents  all  ranksilof  the 
police  profeaakm — from  patrolmen  tb  com- 
manding officers — and  all  sections  jof  the 
State.  Board  meetings  are  held  anniiaUy  and 
at  other  times  when  needed.  Betwe#p  board 
meetings  the  association  affairs  att  man- 
aged by  its  executive  committee.     - 

The  Wisconsin  Law  Enforcement  |  Officers 
Association  owns  and  publishes  aaj  official 
magazine — the  Wisconsin  Law  Enf  of  cement 
Journal — which  is  circulated  among  |  its  offi- 
cers, directors,  and  members.  It  also  is 
sent  to  highway  patrolmen,  city  pofllcemen. 
county  policemen,  wardens,  sheriffs,  and 
their  deputies.  Federal  agents,  judges. 
mayors,  legislators,  and  other  publiO  officials 
throughout  the  State. 

The  Wisconsin  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Association  is  the  only  statewide  pdlice  or- 
ganization in  Wisconsin  in  which  all  active 
law  enforcement  officers  qualify  for  tpember- 
ship.  It  is  the  only  association  itt  which 
officers  from  all  branches  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  are  afforded  equal  voting 
rights,  equal  benefits,  and  equal  representa- 
tion. 

The  association  was  created  byjlaw  en- 
forcement officers.  It  does  not  duplicate  the 
efforts  or  activities  of  any  other  Jaw  en- 
forcement organization,  but  supplements 
the  activities  of  those  assoclatloil^  which 
comprise  specific  groups. 


"WHY  REDS  TRY  TO  MAKE  FlilENDS 
WITH  BUSINESSMEN*' 

Mr.  wmSY.  Mr.  President,  d^icated 
to  world  conquest,  communism  oiintinues 
its  aggressiveness  in  all  fronts — C|omestic 
and  global.  . 

The  distinguished  Director  of  Vjtie  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  uiibllshed 
a  thought-provoking  article  Qntitled: 
"Why  Reds  Make  Friends  witli  Biisiness- 
men."  Reflecting  constructivo^y  upon 
Red  techniques  to  clandestinel]i|  invade 
U.S.  economy  and  steal  our  setrets  of 
progress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Re^cokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttwt  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  [Record, 
as  follows: 
Why  Reds  Makk  Fbiends  Wrrn  B-oaitiissMEN 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  U.S.  Dei>artment  of 
Justice) 

Communist  agents  may  try  to  gel)  your  se- 
crets or  sway  your  opinion.  At  thi|^  moment 
the  Btisslans  are  dc^ng  everything  they  can 
to  make  friendly  contacts  with  American 
businessmen — to  meet  them  personally,  to 
cultivate  their  friendship,  to  establish  cor- 
dial relations. 

Why?  Because  the  Communlpts  have 
changed  their  view  that  the  businessman 
is  a  monopolist  <»■  exploiter?    No.      ! 

Because  the  Russians  want  to  be|:ome  like 
American  businessmen?    No.  ] 

It  is  beeaiiae  the  Russians  want  to  obtain — 
by  begging,  borrowing,  or  stealingj— the  In- 
dustrial secrets  of  American  busmess. 

For  this  reason  American  Indusl^al  firms 
are  today  a  priority  target  of  Riaslan  and 
satellite  espionage,  especially  businessmen 
handling  scientific  and  technical  I  informa- 
tion. Perhaps  you  have  been  coa|tacted  as 
part  of  this  campaign.  j 

Not  Icmg  ago  a  business  firm  ran  {a  routine 
newspaper  advertisement  saying  that  it 
would  send  upon  request  a  free  booMlet  about 
the  American  aircraft  industry.  Shortly 
afterward  an  official  of  the  Soviel  Embassy 
requested  a  eopy.  The  firm's  Washington 
representative  maUcd  It  to  him.       1 


Approximately  3  month*  latw,  thm  local 
reprcMntative  received  an  invitattoa  to  a 
social  fimotlon  at  the  Russian  Eaabai^.  He 
accepted.  WhUe  he  waa  there,  the  Soviet 
official  who  had  origlnaUy  requeatad  th* 
booklet  sought  him  out.  The  Ruaalan  waa 
most  affable  and  during  a  brtel  convenaticm 
alluded  to  the  information  abOQt  the  air- 
craft Industry.  He  commented  that  the  data 
was  most  interesting  and  wondered  whether 
the  businessman  had  more. 

pntSONAL  CONTACTS  U€»0«TA»«T 

The  request  for  a  free  booklet  ta  a  tech- 
nique often  utilized  to  make  an  initial  con- 
tact. Sometimes  the  Russians  write  a  letter 
on  their  own  initiative  requesting  pamphlets, 
books,  maps,  and  other  material  from  busi- 
ness firms.  They  may  visit  a  company  per- 
sonally. They  want  to  obtain  literature  but 
also — .ind  this  Is  most  importBmt — ^they  want 
to  make  personal  contacts  with  yon,  a 
businessman. 

Attending  conventions,  especially  those  of 
a  scientific  and  technical  nature.  Is  a  favor- 
ite way  of  making  contacts.  Soviet  officials 
systematically  cover  conventions  through- 
out the  country.  Here  they  gather  material 
of  every  possible  description — anything  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on.  It  is  amazing  to 
see  the  voracious  Soviet  appetite — everything 
from  telephone  directories  to  radar  devices, 
trum  aenal  photographs  to  scientific  text- 
books. If  the  convention  provides  carry- 
home  folders  for  the  convenience  of  visitors, 
the  Russians  stuff  them  with  material. 
Often  they  make  trips  to  their  automobttes. 
dumping  out  their  collections.  On  the  west 
coast  two  Soviet  officials  lu^cd  an  estimated 
250  pounds  of  material  from  a  sdenttflc  con- 
vention. 

Individual  exhibition  booths  receive  spe- 
cial attention  from  the  Communists.  Here 
they  gather  literature,  sign  their  names  for 
free  samples  or  brochures  and  make  personal 
contacts.  As  a  rule  they  make  no  secret  of 
their  Identity — registering  for  the  conven- 
tion and  wearing  name  tags.  They  love  to 
exchange  business  cards.  The  business- 
man's card  gives  them  a  name  for  a  possible 
futxire  contact. 

At  one  technical  exhibition,  a  Soviet  of- 
ficial took  motion  pictures,  Including  some 
of  Jet  aircraft,  guided  missiles  and  an  atomic 
cannon.  The  Soviets  especially  exploit  social 
affairs  connection  with  conventions,  such  as 
banquets,  receptions,  luncheons,  cocktail 
hours.  They  mingle,  shake  hands  and  intro- 
duce themselves.  These  functions  provide 
excellent  opportunities  to  size  up  the  busi- 
nessman. 

The  Soviets  capitalize  on  the  friendliness 
and  gregarloxisness  of  Americans.  Soviet  of- 
ficials are  socially  polished,  well  educated 
and  speak  good  English.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  easy  to  spot  a  Soviet  official  in  a  crowd— 
from  his  clothes  and  behavior.  This  is  no 
longer  true.  They  dress  in  American  style 
and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  cxis- 
toms  and  etiquette.  Above  all,  they  are 
socially  aggressive.  They  don't  hesitate  to 
stop  a  stranger  and  Introduce  themselves. 
Within  a  few  minutes  they  have  a  conver- 
sation going. 

REDS    EXPLOrr    FRKXOOMS 

The&e  Smiet  activities  are  entirely  legal. 
Under  our  form  of  government  the  Russians 
have  every  right  to  visit  conventions,  talk  to 
Americans,  use  our  maU.  They  buy  patents 
by  the  thousands,  subscribe  to  technical, 
scientific,  and  other  Journals,  bcl<mg  to  idtn- 
tiflc  societies,  travel  widely,  make  speeches. 
In  typical  Communist  fashion  they  arc  ex- 
ploiting our  freedoms  to  the  hUt — freedoms 
which  they  would  Immedlatedy  deny  us  if 
they  seized  control  of  this  country. 

A  casual  contact  achieved  at  a  conven- 
tion, through  the  mail,  or  by  a  chanc*  ac- 
quaintance, however,  la  not  enough.  The 
next  step  is  to  develop  it.    How  is  that  done? 
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Of  oouxae.  many  of  tht  initial  coatacta  le- 
ntaln  jtist  that.  However,  if  the  Sorlets  fCel 
they  can  bMieflt.  they  will  foUow  through. 
This  may  not  oome  for  aeveral  montha.  One 
day  the  businessman  gets  a  teleplK>ne  call: 

•"This  is  .    Remember  you  met  me 

at  such  and  such  a  convention  or  affair." 

Or    the    eaUer    may   say,    "I'm    ,    a 

friend  of  ,"  referring  to  another  Rus- 
sian   who  had   met   the  American. 

The  second  contact  may  oome  in  a  matter 
of  hoxirs  or  days.  The  busineaaman  may  re- 
ceive an  invitation  to  a  Soviet  social  func- 
tion. He  may  receive  presents  (as  at  Christ- 
mas)— a  bottle  of  vodka,  a  tin  of  caviar,  or 
some  kind  of  trinket.  The  official  often  de- 
livers these  In  person.  Why  in  person? 
The  gift  la  merely  a  technique  to  estaMlsh 
or  renew  a  personal  contact.  Bringing  It 
provides  the  opportimlty  for  a  peraon-to-per- 
Bon  meeting  and  almost  invariably  creates  a 
grateful  feeling  in  the  recipient. 

Then  there  la  ths  inviution  to  limch. 
The  Soviets  have  expense  accounts  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  pay  the  bUL  Also  they  are 
happy  to  accept  Invitations  to  visit  Amer- 
ican homes.  There  ts  no  better  way  of 
creating  a  feeling  of  familiarity  and  trust- 
worthiness. 

WLACMMAn.  MAT  aORTLT 

The  Soviets  capltallae  on  the  curiosity  of 
Americana.  One  Individual  hi^ipened  to  be 
seated  at  a  banquet  tabto  with  a  Russian 
oOcial.  Slnee  this  waa  the  Urst  Russian  hs 
had  ever  met.  he  saked  a  great  ntmber  at 
questions — a  natural  reactloo.  By  the  time 
the  dinner  was  over,  mutual  social  invita- 
tions had  been  extended. 

If  the  Soviets  learn  that  a  btislnessman  has 
a  hobby  such  as  flahteg,  playing  gcdf  or 
traveUag,  they  happen  to  have  similar  hob- 
bies. Remember  these  peo|ds  are  vril  edu- 
cated and  well  traveled  and  can  talk  with 
authority  and  persuastvexMSs  In  aaany  fiekla. 
If  an  American  was  born  or  Uved  in  Russia 
or  an  Iron  Curtain  country,  the  Soviets 
quickly  try  to  t\im  these  facts  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

Who  is  this  businessman?  What's  his 
background?  To  what  information  does  he 
have  access?  Can  he  guide  the  Russians 
to  other  individuals  in  the  scientific  field? 
Does  he  have  friends  in  the  military  servleee 
or  the  Oovemment?  These  are  the  qoes- 
tlons  the  Russians  are  trying  to  answer. 
The  buainessman.  of  course,  doeant  realize 
how  closely  he*s  being  scrutinised  by  this 
affable,  smiling,  tnsting  Soviet.  TO  the 
American,  this  Is  mertiy  a  social  or  business 
contact  (the  Russian  may  actuaUy  place 
some  business  orders)  and.  as  good  etiquette, 
he'a  trying  to  bs  aa  frtemtty  aa  posslhLe. 

That's  why  the  Russians  ask  the  business- 
man many  questions — soms  tflrsetly.  same 
obliquely.  Is  the  businasanan  In  the  Maval 
Reserve?  Wtacfv  has  he  prevtoualy  worked? 
Does  he  ever  enter  rlasslfled  areas  in  plants 
having  defense  contracts?  Has  he  ever  been 
in  trouble?  (The  Russians  want  to  know 
personal  details  of  the  Amerlean's  life. 
Among  other  things  they  are  alert  for  a 
possible  weakness  which  can  be  exploited. 
Blackmail  is  not  above  their  practices.) 

In  one  conversation  with  a  Russian,  a 
business  executive  happMisd  to  mentloa  the 
name  of  an  employee  in  an  aircraft  plant. 
Immediately  the  Soviet  wanted  to  know  how 
to  spell  the  name.  He  might  be  a  new  con- 
tact. 

In  the  back  of  the  Soviet  mind — ^In  an 
these  contacts — Is  the  posslbmty  that  highly 
secret,  classified  material  can  be  obtained. 
Public  source  InteUigenoa  Is  Important. 
Tons  of  American  documenta,  patents,  maps, 
magazines,  publications  go  to  Moscow  each 
yecur.  But  a  basic  concern  of  the  Russian 
lntenigeiu:e  system  Is  to  steal  America's 
classified  mltttary.  technical,  scientific,  and 
industrial  secrets. 


That's  the  purpose  of  the  Russian  spy 
apparatus.  That's  why  these  men  havs  been 
so  carefully  trained.  That's  why  the  FBI'S 
ezperisnce  Indicates  that  an  extreme y  >>lgh 
percentage  of  Soviet  ofllclals  in  the  Ublted 
States  have  espionage  assignments. 

WHXN  KSPXOMAGX  BSGZirS 

Take,  for  example,  a  businessnuin  who. 
after  the  initial  contact,  was  invited  to  social 
functions  and  luncheon  appointments.  Al- 
most a  year  had  riapaed  since  the  Russians 
originally  obtained  his  name.  Then  the 
Soviet,  at  the  Ixincbeon  table,  went  into  more 
detail.  He  was  preparing,  he  said,  a  report 
on  economic  conditions  in  the  electronics 
Industry — and  would  be  In  a  poaltion  to  pay 
money  for  information.  He  wanted  the  data 
quickly. 

Obviously  the  Russian  felt  he  had  played 
along  with  this  businessman  far  enou^  eo 
that  he  could  aak  for  detailed  infonnatlon. 
Note  that  the  request  is  stlU  innocuous,  noth- 
ing yet  dealing  with  classified  dau. 

In  axwther  Instanee.  at  a  meeting  with  a 
businessman,  the  Soviet  was  more  specific. 
He  indicated  that  he  was  no  longer  Inter- 
ested in  pubUc  material  and  speetflcally  re- 
quested information  about  certain  aircraft 
models,  production  rates  and  perfonnanoe 
evaluations.  The  Rusalsn  wss  now  snterlng 
the  realm  of  espSooage,  violating  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtee. 

The  Soviet  Interest  also  rnmmpansftn  the 
businessman  not  engaged  In  scientific  and 
technical  fields.  For  example,  in  an  eastern 
city  a  Soviet  official  frequented  a  certain 
bookstore.  He  soon  made  fMends  wltti  the 
prainletor  and  later  Invltsd  the  busmassman 
and  hla  wife  to  dinner.  But  this  wss  not  to 
be  money  Just  wasted  for  entertainment. 
The  Russlal  had  an  inqxilry.  Could  he  use 
the  buslneesman's  store  as  a  place  to  receive 
mall?  In  espionage  language  this  was  a 
mall  drop,  and  an  important  part  of  the 
spy  apparatus. 

Peatdes  Soviet  eqilonage.  the  businessman 
is  also  the  target  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.SJk.  Ilie  party  denounces  the  business- 
man as  an  enemy,  yet  it  does  everything  it 
can  to  Influence  his  opinion.  The  party, 
for  example,  urges  businessmen  to  take  a 
favorable  view  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  trade 
with  OotnmunlBt  nations,  to  reallae  that 
eonununlsm  is  the  wave  of  the  future.  This 
Is  pare  of  the  party's  propaganda  campaign. 

Also  you  may  have  zeoelved  In  the  mall 
xmsolldted  copies  of  party  pamphlets,  lit- 
erature, and  newsimpers.  Somettmee  you 
may  receive — again  unscdlcited — letters  from 
organisations  you  never  heard  at — but.  if 
you  took  the  time  to  Investigate,  you  would 
learn  they  are  Communist  fronts.  They  are 
ssndlng  you  propaganda  and  urging,  this 
never  fails,  a  flnanrlal  contribution.  The 
party  likes  nothing  better  than  to  have  a 
businessman,  not  reahzlng  the  identity  of 
the  organization,  contribute  to  a  front,  slga 
one  of  its  petitions,  or  publleiy  snppiart  a 
Coountmlst-epanaored  campaign. 

Where  does  the  party  obtain  your  name? 
Perhaps  from  the  newq>aper,  mailing  lists, 
telephone  directory.  This  la  part  of  ita 
unending  effort  of  pressing  forward  its  po- 
sition, hoping  to  benefit  ita  cause. 

The  party  Is  slso  Interested  In  Infiltrating 
and  controlling  labor  nntona  This  haa  been 
a  major  Communist  policy  since  T^n^n 
Labor  unions  have  done  a  magniflcott  Job 
In  ridding  themselves  of  Oommunlst  infiu- 
ence,  but  party  pressure  continues.  If  pos- 
sible, the  party  would  like  to  infiltrate  busi- 
ness firms  and  has  been  known  to  operate 
businesses  as  covers.  Members  of  the  party 
who  are  bustnessmen — and  there  an  some— 
Imd  their  faemtlea  to  Communist  use.  If 
the  party  Asslres.  Financial  angela  In  busl- 
nsss  ranks  are  highly  cstesmed  by  party 
leaders. 


employMs.  labor  nlrlsls.  selsntists.  akillsd 
technklsns.  farmers.  TIiisIiiiissiimii  do  rsf>- 
resent  a  priority  target  and  hnsanso  you 
rate  such  an  Important  target  you.  as  a 
buslncssmaa.  can  do  much  to  help  the  FBI 
defeat  this  Communist  effort  to  i^aken  our 
Nation. 

What  can  you  do? 

1.  BJoow  more  about  «n«»*»i*w»«t— «  its 
strategy  and  tactloa  and  how  tha  Oosnma- 
nists  are  working  to  destroy  our  (Ismo- 
cratlc  principles.  If  you  are  an  employsr. 
encourage  your  employaea  to  take  the  time 
to  learn  about  the  evU  of  this  way  of  life. 
The  distribution  of  resdlng  nutertal  within 
your  company  Is  most  desirable. 

2.  Be  familiar  with  basic  Oaoamunlst 
newspapers,  magasmaa,  and  p— «~yiT»i  If 
they  arrive  in  your  plant,  you  and  your  staff 
wlU  be  able  to  recognise  theaa.  Perhape  you 
can  help  your  employees  Idsntlfy  thsm. 

S.  Know  how  Cammunist  fronts  opsrate. 
Take  the  time  to  be  tnfonned  about  how 
fronts  are  formed,  how  they  propagandise. 
Issue  literature,  and  ooQaet  money. 

4.  Realise  that  bualaess  sntsrprlsss  and 
labor  Pinions  are  prime  tarcsfea.  The  Com- 
mnnista  detest  both  business  and  labor 
tuiloBs.  Thsy  regard  both  aa  part  of  tha 
hated  boxirgeols  society.  Many  people  feel 
that  because  they  are  antl-Oommunlsts  the 
Communists  are  not  tatsrasted  In  them. 
This  Is  wrong.  The  Communists  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  Influenee  the  aitufcing  of 
non -Communists. 

5.  Businessmen  who  are  employeta  should 
be  extremely  consdous  of  plant  security, 
realising  that  the  Cammunlsts  (sspadally 
Russian  ssplonage  agsats)  try  to  find  wsak 
points— both  in  r«*»»»T«1  and  phyirteal  fa- 
culties. Bffeeave  plant  secwl^  U  a  vMal 
and  continuing  naponalbmty. 

fi.  Rqxjrt  to  the  FBI  any  Infonnation  per- 
taining to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  sub- 
versive activities.  The  FBI  Is  the  Oovem- 
ment agency  chau^ed  with  prti^Mmting  the 
Internal  security  of  tha  Hatton. 

Ton.  ss  a  buslnsssmsn.  stsnd  today  In  a 
key  position  to  help  the  FBI  aiMl 
our  Nation  from  the  Russian 
agent  and  the  Communist.  Perhaps  you 
may  feel  the  information  you  possess  Is  in- 
consequential. Resolve  your  doubts  by  re- 
porting it  immediately  to  the  TBL  Umbt 
times  a  small  piece  <a  Inforuiatkm. 
placed  with  data  already  ta  an 
may  aolve  an  Important  ease. 

We  can  defeat  tha  Casamnnlsts  by 
ing  together  ss  a  team,    "ntat  to  our  dial- 
lenge. 


Businessmen,  of  course,  sre  not  the  only 
targets  of  Russian  espionage  and  the  Com- 
munist   Party,    U.S.A. — so   are    Government 


NATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preakient^  oo  Mon- 
day President  Kennedy  waa  boat  to  the 
National  High  School  Orchestra  of  the 
National  Mtiafe  Camp  at  Interlodwn, 
Ifich. 

I  read,  without  surprise,  that  it  was  a 
flawless  perfonnanoe.  We  in  MIcfaiffan 
have  learned  to  expect  flawless  perform- 
ances from  these  yoangsters. 

Bach  year,  their  <Hreetor,  Dr.  Joaeirii 
Maddy.  manages  to  draw  from  tlie  Na- 
tion a  collection  of  talent  imt  a  little 
greater  than  the  previous  year^ 

It  seems  unHkely  that  he  will  be  attle 
to  surpass  ya6terday*8  p^'faf'***^**^  boC 
I  refuse  to  go  on  record  as  saying  so. 
There  is  nothing  Dr.  Maddy  wfH  taeUe 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  an  tmpoa- 
sible  achievement.  In  fact,  soaKtbnes 
we  in  Michigan  suspect  that  Ib  ttie  only 
kind  he  will  bother  with. 

We  In  Washington  are  not  known  to 
be  uiigeneiouB  with  superlatirea  wtati 
we  discuss  eonstftuents.   Bat  when  I  eaH 
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this  ofclwstrR  **macnilleent."  I  am  m«re- 
ly  npMMaag  the  opinion  of  expert  musi- 
cians who  are  far  more  sparine  with 
praise  than  any  poUttdan. 

Ur.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  UJB.  Ixi- 
f  ormaUon  Agency  will  be  able  to  arrange 
for  this  ondiestra  to  Join  other  Amer- 
ican orchestras  that  have  toured  the 
world  as  part  of  our  cultural  exchange 
program. 

Europeans  are  not  unused  to  great 
music.  But  I  am  sure  they  will  be  im- 
pressed by  great  music  played  by  musi- 
cians so  young. 

The  members  of  this  103-piece  or- 
chestra come  from  across  thb  Nation. 
No  group  could  bett^  r^resent  the  cul- 
tural achievements  of  our  50  States. 

They  have  captivated  everyone  they 
have  idayed  for.  I  propose  an  oversea 
tour  not  to  do  these  youngsters  a  serv- 
ice, but  to  do  our  Nation  a  service. 

The  ACTZNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Morning  business  is  in  order.    Is 
there  any  further  morning  business? 
not,  momisg  business  is  closed. 


If 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  POWER 
PREPEB£NCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  plants  in  that  region  and  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other 
purpoaes.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

Tile  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into,  the 
pending  business,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
powor  preference  bill,  automatically 
comes  before  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
imder  the  debate  limitations  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor frcnn  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.LiAicsl . 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 


equipment  in  operating  condition, 
equipment  and  labor  costs  are  not  I 
ened  if  he  puts  a  part  of  his  acreMre 
under  lease  to  the  Oovemment  under 
the  feed  grains  program.  His  expenses 
are  the  mtnimiim  fixed  liabilities,  apd 
they  continue  even  though  he  lets  a  pSrt 
of  his  farm  Ue  idle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corporate-twpe 
owner  and  a  large  operator  can  ta^e 
their  acreage  out  of  production,  put  scmie 
of  their  tractors,  combines,  and  other 
equipment  in  the  bam,  dismiss  their  em- 
ployees, and  spend  the  winter  in  Floiflda 
on  the  cash  benefits  which  they  collfect 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  Itpd 
being  retired  from  production. 

On  July  18  of  last  year,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  1961  the  Deps^- 
ment  of  Agriculture  had  contracted!  to 
pay  the  American  farmers  aroiuid  mSO 
million  to  retire  20  million  acres  of  cojn- 
producing  land  from  production;  Iput 
based  upon  their  own  figures,  while  tljiey 
paid  $680  million  to  retire  this  20  aiil- 
lion  acreage  from  com  production,  the 
1961  com  acreage  actually  received  a  re- 
duction of  only  15,379,000  acres.  Tfcus 
they  paid  approximately  $150  milliott  to 
retire  4.5  million  phantom  acres  of  crop- 
land. , 

As  evidence  of  the  complete  failure  of 
the  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  progmm. 
last  week  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
released  its  annual  report  showing  an 
increase  of  20  million  bushels  of  com 
placed  under  loan  over  the  preceding 
year. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  1961 
KENNEDY-FREEBiAN  FEED  ORAINS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  now  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  a  bill  providing  for  an 
exteDsion  of  the  1961  Kennedy-Freeman 
feed  grains  program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  Oovemment  pays  farmers  as 
high  as  $50  per  acre  to  retire  grain- 
produdng  acreage  from  production. 

At  the  time  of  its  enactment  in  1961, 
It  was  claimed  that  this  program  was 
designed  to  help  the  small  family  farm; 
but  the  results  have  been  quite  the  con- 
trwT.  Its  benefits  have  largely  accrued 
to  the  corporate  tsrpe  of  farming  opera- 
tion. Only  the  very  large  farmers  could 
really  cash  in. 

This  program  definitely  does  not  bene- 
fit the  small  farmer.  A  small  family- 
type  farmer  cannot  so  readily  curtail  his 
operation.  He  must  still  keep  a  tractor, 
combine^  planters,  and  other  types  of 


Oiu"  criticism  of  these  extravagant 
pajrments  should  be  directed  against  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  which 
approved  the  program,  rather  than 
against  the  parties  receiving  the  pay- 
ments. 

In  fact,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  should  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary Freeman  get  their  farm  program, 
as  recommended  to  the  Congress,  en- 
acted into  law,  not  only  would  these 
payments  continue,  but  in  most  instances 
their  acceptance  wovdd  be  mandatory. 
The  Kennedy  administration  recom- 
mends a  program  which  will  force  these 
corporations,  banks,  individuals,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  so  forth,  to  participate  in 
the  farm  program,  and  thereby  establish 
their  eligibility  for  the  payments.  The 
Kennedy-Freeman  farm  program,  as  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  in  1962,  ac- 
tually provided  penalties  should  the 
farmers  refuse  to  curtail  their  operations 
and  accept  these  gratuities. 

Unquestionably  the  Kennedy-Freeman 
farm  program  will  bankrupt  the  Treas- 
viry  unless  it  bankrupts  the  farmers  first; 
and  to  prove  that  point,  I  shall  cite  Just 
a  few  examples  of  how  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  were  poured  out  to  corporations 
whom  the  Kennedy-Freeman  group 
classified  as  eligible  fanners  under  the 
1961  feed  grains  program.  Some  of  these 
payments  were  itemized  in  a  report 
which  I  made  to  the  Senate  on  June  8. 

For  example,  that  report  showed  sev- 
eral major  corporations  qualified  as 
"farmers"  under  the  1961  feed  grains 


Upon  my  request,  the  Departmenft  of     program,  smd  thereby  they  collected  sub- 


Agriculture  has  compiled  a  list  of  the 
pajrments  under  the  1961  feed  grains  pro- 
gram in  excess  of  $10,000.  This  report 
shows  that  eight  "farmers"  receive^  in 
excess  of  $50,000  apiece,  with  the  Farnters 
Investment  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  receit^ing 
the  largest  payment— $94,092.30. 

Nine  "farmers"  were  paid  betwjeen 
$40,000  and  $50,000.  In  this  group  are 
the  Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  knd 
the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary,  with 
payments  of  $41,253.68  and  $45,414,  re- 
spectively. Under  the  Kennedy-Freetpan 
farm  program,  as  recommended  in  1962 
to  the  Congress,  these  payments  not  0nly 
would  have  continued,  but  it  would  have 
been  mandatory  that  the  farmers  par- 
ticipate, even  under  the  threat  of  fines 
and  the  penitentiary  for  noncompliance. 
This  raises  a  most  interesting  question: 
Just  how  would  Secretary  Freeman  i  put 
a  penitentiary  in  the  penitentiary  for 
noncompliance? 

Fourteen  farmers  received  between 
$30,000  and  $40,000.  Billie  Sol  Estes  kas 
in  this  group,  with  a  $22,875.24  paynttent. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Rkcoro  a  complete 
list  of  the  payments,  under  the  1961 
Kennedy-Freeman  feed  grains  prog||am, 
in  excess  of  $10,000  each.  Howeve^,  as 
I  incorporate  this  report  in  the  Rkord 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  we 
may  be  critical  of  this  law  as  refjom- 
mended  by  the  Kennedy  administration, 
these  payments  were  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  Yes,  these  payments  '♦^ere 
legal;  and  the  only  way  Congress  i  can 
stop  this  wasteful  program  is  to  defeat 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  law,  which 
legislation  is  now  pending  on  the  S  Spate 
Calendar. 


stantial  payments.    They  were: 

California  Packing  Corp.: 

Woodland,  Calif. - —  $7,298.28 

Crystal  City,  Tex 7,881.96 

Total — --  18, 180.  23 

Reynolds    Metals    Co.,   Henderson, 

Ky - 12,984.32 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.,  Rocky 

Pord,  Colo 10, 791.  64 

Ford  Motor  Co..  BeUevUle,  Mich—     6. 394.  88 

Two  large  banks  likewise  qualified  as 
"farmers"  eligible  for  payments  under 
the  1961  feed  grains  program.  These 
were: 

MllUken  Trust  Co..  Decatur,  lU te,  434.  62 

Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl.-  41.263.68 

Two  colleges  also  established  eligi- 
bility as  "farmers,"  and  thereby  were 
eligible  for  payments  under  the  Ken- 
nedy-Freeman program. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111—  $6, 598. 43 
St.   Benedict's   College,  Atchison, 

Kans 11.  575.  69 

Two  penitentiaries  qualified  as  "farm- 
ers" under  the  1961  Kennedy-Fre«nan 
farm  program,  and  were  thereby  eligi- 
ble for  payments. 
Glades   State   Prison   Farm,   Belle 

Glade.    Fla $6,818.40 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary,  An- 
gola, La - 45,414.00 

Two    airports    are   listed    as    eligible 
"farmers"  under  this  program,  and  re- 
ceived pajTnents  as  follows: 
Waterloo  Municipal  Airport,  Wa- 
terloo. Iowa $5,846.75 

Kearney  Municipal  Airport.  Kear- 
ney. Nebr 6,707.70 


1962 
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Even  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Ifo.,  was 
classified  as  a  "farmer"  under  the  1961 
Kennedy -Freeman  feed  grains  program, 
and  collected  $12,303.91;  and  a  motel — 
Sand  k  Sage  Motel,  Inc. — in  Dimmitt, 
Tex.,  wsls  listed  as  a  "farmer,"  and  col- 
lected $9,409.04. 

The  Delta  4  Pine  Land  Co.,  of  Scott, 
Miss.,  qualified  as  a  'farmer,"  and  col- 
lected $11,409  68.  This  operation  is  not 
even  owned  by  Americans;  It  is  owned 
by  the  Fine  Spinners  L  Doubles.  Ltd.,  of 
Manchester,  England.  Just  how  a 
British  corporation  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, owning  land  in  America,  could 
qualify  as  an  American  farmer  eUglble 
for  subsidy  ptiyments  is  something  only 
the  imagination  of  a  New  Frontiersman 
could  comprehend. 

The  wonder  boy  frmn  Texas  was  on 
this  gravy  train:  Billie  Sol  Estes  quali- 
fied as  a  farmer,  and  collected  $^,875.34 
from  the  Department  of  Agricultiire,  im- 
der  the  1961  Kennedy-Freeman  feed 
grains  program.  This  pajrment  to  Mr. 
Estes  appears  in  the  report  in  the  name 
of  Agriculture  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  155. 
Girvin,  Tex.,  but  the  record  shows  that 
this  was  one  of  Mr.  Estes'  optfatlons. 

As  further  evidence  that  this  feed 
grains  progrtjn  is  designed  to  help  the 
large  operator,  rather  than  the  small 
farmer,  I  caL.  attention  to  this  interest- 


ing point:  The  Fanners  Investment  Co., 
of  Tucson.  Ariz.,  with  its  $M,0a3.30  pay- 
ment, received  more  money  under  the 
1961  feed  grains  program  than  did  all  of 
the  68,000  farmers  in  the  five  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Rhode  Island  combined. 
Billie  Sol  Estes'  payment  of  $22,875.24, 
imder  the  1961  feed  grains  program, 
represented  more  than  was  received  by 
all  of  the  35,000  farmers  in  the  three 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  re- 
ceived more  money  under  the  1961  Ken- 
nedy-Freeman feed-grains  program  than 
was  received  by  all  of  the  38,000  farmers 
in  the  four  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hanu)6hire.  Rhode  Island,  and   Nevada. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  under  the  New 
Frontier  definition  qualified  as  a  bona 
fide  farmer  and  collected  under  the  IMl 
feed-grains  program  more  money  than 
was  paid  to  all  of  the  11,000  farmers  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  the  California 
Packing  Co..  and  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co..  all  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  were  qualified  as  farmers 
under  the  1961  Kennedy-Freeman  feed- 
grains  program  and  collected  more  than 
was  paid  to  all  of  the  52,000  farmers  in 
the     four     States     of     Maine.     New 


Hampshire,  IfassaehusettB,  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Within  the  ""•^t  few  days  the  H<»T\fttj> 
will  be  voting  upon  the  question  of  ex- 
tending this  same  feed-grains  program 
another  year,  and  if  it  is  extended  these 
same  type  payments  will  continue.  Let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding  on  that 
point,  llie  only  way  to  stop  this  waste- 
ful practice  Is  to  defeat  the  bill. 

This  is  not  a  program  for  the  real 
farmers.  This  is  Just  another  "New 
Frontier  boondoggle"  designed  to  let  a 
lot  of  large  corporations  and  landowners 
qualify  as  "family  farmers"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  free  ticket  on  the  Ken- 
nedy-Freeman gravy  train. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  recogniae  the  tony 
of  this  program,  and  the  proposal  which 
will  be  before  the  Senate  in  the  next 
couple  of  wedcs  providing  for  its  f tnther 
extension  should  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanlmoas  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoas  a  com- 
plete Ust  of  paymoits  in  excess  of  $lt,- 
000  made  under  the  1961  feed-gratns 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as 


Valuf  of  paynuni-in-kind  feed  grain  cfttificatcs  issued  to  producers  under  1961  feed  grain  program 

OVER  Soo.ooa 


KillTH 


F»nne«  Invp.^tnwnt  Co 

Maee,  C.  Bruce,  Uanch,  Inc 

Nichols.  A.  II 

Qthrlng,  Wm.,  Inc 


A<Mrcss 


288  South  Stone,  Tuoon,  Ariz 

Box  187,  nayla,  Calif 

724  Eut  ad.  DUon.  Dl 

Route  1,  Renswlaer,  Ind 


Vulue  of 
paymcnt- 

in-kiDd 
oertifictttes 


SM.0lt2.30 
0,039.28 
51.816.42 
64, 670- 70 


Name 


A-ddreai 


RLDS  Cburch  Famu... 

nm  Farms 

MUKJ.C    .- 

Tatton,  V.  H.  and  J.  M. 


BETWEEN'  $40,000  AND  $50,000 


OilH  Rlvpr  R.inch  

Knans  I-ayton 

Ouini,  .Arthur  V      

Northrm  Tnist  d  Co  .. 
Overmeyor  Farms  Iiic 


Poxt  offlw  box  «7,  Gila  Bend,  Arii. 

Bot  070,  Woodtond,  CalM 

Xorth  Jiidson,  Ind 

fiO  South  Ij»  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Woioott,  Ind. 


$40,478.90 
42,gigL00 
44,280.20 
41.253.68 
40.379.00 


Louistaaa  State  Penitentiarr. 
HalMU   Cattle    Co.,   care    of 
W.  F.  Rowland. 

Moon,  Tom „ 

Moscr  Ranch 


Iitdependenoe,  Mo 

Hart,  Tex 

BoxTae,  Abemathy,  Tex 

Salt  Croek  Ranch,  Retafto,  Tex 

Aafola,  I*. 

Ajnhent,  Tar 

Kavasota,  Tex 

Route  4,  DeKalb,  Tex 


Taloeof 
payment- 

iD^klnd 
certHlcates 


|6S,lS3Ln 

SB,4U.78 


145,414.00 

4B.ee.  10 
4s,«n.oi 


BETWEEN'  $30,000  AND  $40,000 


Kiit'in  Fruit  Co..  Iiie 

Adams,  Charles 

Cot*-  Farms.  Inc 

S:ivich,  F.niU 

Watlaiid      Farm.*,      can>     »>r 

Robert  Johnson. 
Glonii,  Vivian 


2030  Wost  McDowell,  Phoenix,  Aril 

."^now  Lake,  Ark.. 

{H.  Anne,  111 

Route  1,  Rcns-selaer,  Ind 

Rural  Houta  1,  Fowler,  Ind. 


Tobnson,  'E'ana... 

Evana,  Harrison „.!  Sliuqualak,  Misi 


$34,831.14 
34.  475.  73 
M.004.92 
3a  437. 87 
32.864.60 

35.6SS.  44 
30.251.27 


Lawrence,  W.  V.. 

Swindell,  A.  D.. 

C«ae  Fanns 

Clay,  K.  Baas 

Moor,  Harry  H.,  &  Son. 

Port«,  R.  U.. 

Ware  Farms 


Star  Route  A,  Hobba,  N.  Mex. 

Pantego.  N.C 

Rlchwocid,  Ohio 

3214  Haydeo,  AmariOo.  Tex. 

Box  7,  Navaaota,  Tax 

Box  1055,  Speannan,  Tex 

Box  885,  Dbninitt,  Tex 


Ol.ttlfl0 

XI4S40 

n,m.i7 
a2.0BBLn 

34.280,  SB 

ao,si9L« 


BETWEEN  $30,000  A.ND  $30,000 


Sht-rrill  A  I.a  P'olli  tie 

Ktilin,  Mr?,  Mury  K 

Hamll.  H.J 

iit»<lr1<k  Hrw 

Hudson  Uanclirs   

Victoria  I.-iUiYid  Fnrms 

H«rt<'L«  K;irms.  In  ? 

M'xTi'.  r.  11..  truit,  e-stiite  .. 

'i  uUnuulpo  Uiinoli   Inc 

Bloo<l,  John   

Mooro.  Frf'il  and  Vuston. 

New  Harmony   lealtv.  care 

(if  Melviii  FL«l\c-. 

.\i!ams.  W.  1'.. 

Oarst  Co . 

Oood,  R.  f 

Hamilton,  J.  C 

IIiusol,  Julias 

Bott.  Herman 

Christy,  K.  B.,   istate,   care 

of  Donald  ChrL*  v,  adralnla- 

trator. 


867  Firal  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Phoenix, 
Aril. 

Marton.  Ark 

a»21  West  Main  St.,  ^'lsalia.  C^UiL 

Route  1,  Box  1215,  Woodland,  Calif 

Box  201,  OUexico,  Calif 

Box  348,  BjTon,  Calif - 

St.  Mar>ii,  >Io 

Clinton,  III 

1200  South  Lincoln,  Kankakee,  111  

206  East  5th  St.,  Mount  Carmel,  Dl.— 

Route  1,  Renaeelaer,  Ind 

New  Harmon,  Ind 

IT  Land  Trust    Odebolt,  Iowa 

Coon  Rapids,  Iowa 

Olenwooa,  Iowa 

318  3(1  Ave.  NE.,  Hampton,  Iowa 

Route  No.  4  CbarlM  City,  Iowa.. 

Palmer.  Kans. 

Box  278,  Scott  City.  Kans 


$24,4CLS0 

27.8ra.32 
2ti,81ti.r>4 
29,214.32 
23.730.00 
22,542.72 
23, 067.  SO 
28.973.27 
24.022.4U 
25,20190 
24. 29a  40 
25,152.40 

27,063.84 
36,548.46 
23,253.44 
36,306.46 
20,727.80 
30,877.22 
20, 214. 28 


Crist,  Leland  I. - 

Garden  City  Co... 

EllLs  James  C,  estate,  Lester 
Yeajjrr.  manaper. 

Albert  Paiiitou  Co 

Burke  Bros 

PaHne  County  Farms 

Bicgert  Bros 

Broad  well,  Franlt  and  Jas.  A. 

Hundahl  Farms 

II  &  O  Eaneh 

BcJl.J.  B 

RoberU  Bros 

Airricultural  Lands,  Inc 

Orriton  Farms,  Inc 

Fulleo,  Jim... 

Agriouituro,  Inc - 

Cowlea,  Ruth  E _ 

Friemoi,  Herbert 

Gentry,  W.  H 

Qlvans-Ercell — 

OlenaTM.  T — 

Qreen.  James  L 


Holoomb,  Kans 

Box  4S5,  Garden  City,  Kans. 
Owcnsboro,  Ky 


Paint  (»,  Mo 

Charleston.  Mo. 
MarshaH,  Mo... 
Shictlcy,  Nebr_ 

York,  Nebr 

Tekamah,  Nebr. 


Box  UI,  Brownfleld,  Tei 

Route  1,  Pantcgo,  N.C 

Gregorj-,  N.C _ 

Route  1,  LondoD.  Ohio 

Box  391,  London,  Ohio 

Ashport,  Teon 

Post  Ofttop  Box  155,  Olrvln,  Tex... 

Chapman  Baiuib,Tex 

Route  1,  Canyon,  Tex 

Koate  1,  Herefocd,  Tex 

Box  817,  Abemathy,  Tex. 

Box  447,  TuBa,  Tex 

Route  2,  nwBlbrd,  Tex 


Cn.8B5.76 
28,386187 
21,538.29 

21. 487.  M 

8,45ig« 

22,197.46 

3D.  673.  M 

21.024.  B> 

23.066.14 

30.04X00 

27,483.29 

28.S7S.&7. 

28^878144 

27,271.80 

21.  ML  74 

22,873.34 

X7,na.8l 

21,177.0$ 

21.487. 00 

2L2U.73 

2a.S«0.U 

21, 2M.  36 


-'■  If*- 


.  -  *Vi". 


tiM. 


F.«i 


J-*       ',-1 


i- 


il 


^^;' 
•<!: 


1 


n 
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BBTWEBN  VajXO  AND  $30,000-Contt 


Ni 


Qnulnf.] 

HMa,jL.  C,  Jt 

Hffl,  HooMr 

McOt^Talt 

Miller  nma  Co 

O^on,  BkMD 

Ptuilu  Bra......~....— 


Addnn 


as  Oldham  Dr.,  Amarfllo.  T«z 

Box  ett,  Dttnmitt,  Tex. 

HuLTta. 

Box  N,  Hereford.  Tex 

Box  738.  Toll*,  Tex _. 

Vrianm,  Tex. 

Box  12,  Hereford,  Tex. 


Value  of 
payment- 

in-klnd 
certificates 


t21.708.86 
22,930.04 
28,161.32 
20. 141. 48 
26,133.48 
25,000.55 
28,80100 


Name 


R«id,  Warner ..j. 

Smltn,  Rodney. --.i- 

Varlsoo,  Joe .i- 

Wheeler,  John  A...1. 
White,  James  M.,  Br. 
Wlnterrowd  Bros.-l. 
Malbon,  W.  R.,  Jr..^.. 


AddreH 


Box  604,  Tulia,  Tex 

Hart,  Tex - 

Route  4,  Box  161,  Bryan,  Tex 

Route  1,  Lorenw),  Tex 

Box  622,  Hereford,  Tex 

Box  1040,  Pecoe,  Tex. 

London  BridKe,  Va 


Value  of 
payraent- 

tn-kind 
certificates 


BETWEEN  910,000  AND  $20,000 


Barnes,  M.  H.........— — — 

Boyd  Bros 

Chatbam  A  Cbatham 

Oowdea,  E.  Ray 

Eatoo  CiatUa  Co 

Oerhart,  Herbert 

HUbom.  O.  L 

Jay  Broa 

Kai,  Jolm 

Kldd,  J.  L.,  Jr 

Klnard,  R.  O 

Maryrale  Land  &  Cattle  Co.. 

Pima  Commmity  Fanna 

Ropers.  Leroy 

Simmons.  Ben 

Btewwt,  Jam«s,  Co — — 

Texas  Hill  Farm^  care  of  Sid 
Woods. 

Wflaon,  Jamea  A 

Miller  Lomber  Co_ 

WmderlMi,  AJTln 

Amend  *  Walter 

Balsdon  &  Babdon 

Black,  E.  H 

Bogetti,  John  and  Robt 

Brlfbt's  Nnrsery 


Bryant,D.  M.,  Jr.. 
Butte  Creek  Farms. 


Cboperena,  Pete. 

C.  M.  Ranch 

Oomea,  J(rim 

Harrell,  R.  E 

Imperial  Umd  &  Cattle  Co... 

Jaooba,  Del,  executor,  esUte 
of  James  Lucy,  deeeased, 
and  Klein  Broa 

Jaasop,  Rocer,  doinc  bustness 
as  Jessnp  Farms. 

Masaoni  Bros. 

Miller  4  Lux 


McCormack,  Thomas,  estate 

Narduoci,  OBnto 

Pedrick,  W.  8 

Pratt,  O.  L 

Pylmaa,  Harrey,  A  Sons 

River  Farms  Co.  of  CaUfomia. 

Terhel  Farms. 

TnmboWjOrover.  doing  busi- 
ness as  Triangle  T  Ranch. 

Wallace,  E.  L..  A  Sons 

Western  Farm  Co.,  care  of 
Enrico  Lambi. 

Wllloughby,  Oeorite  B 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co... 

Broyles  Farms  Co..  care  of 
Jake  O.  Broyles. 

Feidhaoaen,  Leonard 

Hodcins,  L.  A 

Penny  Rancb_ 

Rutherford,  R.  R 

WUlhlte,  C.  E... 

Zweygardt,  Delmar 

Cellon,  Roy 

Terry,  I.  C,  Farms 

Vanderpift  Williams  Farms, 
Inc. 

Ward.  Anbrey  L 

Ward.  Henry  M..  A  Sons 

Srkes,  James  M 
inhaven    Co.,    J.    Knapp 

Boddlford,  manager. 

Ackerman,  Frank  fi 

Adwell  Corp.,  John  Matblas, 

manager. 

Braner,  Vincent 

Brehn,  C.  E 

Bomidge  Broa... 

Chausse,  W.  A.,  A  Sons,  care 

of  D.  M.  ChsDSW. 

Churchhill,  James  8 

Coon,  Robert 

Curry,  A.  E.,  A  Son. 

Dowson,  Bros 

Drolsom,  O.  A.,  director 

DuvaU,  WUbom 

Englum,  Jerry 

Fewell.  WUlard 

Fisher,  EmU  Rasaeil  Alkn.... 
Freltag.  Ward 


Ssn  StanoD,  Aril 

Route  1,  Wlllcox,  Arix.. 

Box  cas,  Peorte,  Art* 

Box  I£60^  Phoenix.  Arix 

Route  4.  Box  84,  Phoenix,  Arii 

Boate  a.  Box  56.  WiUoox,  Arix 

Box  682,  Bowie,  Aria — 

Route  «,  Box  34A,  Willoox,  Aric 

Box48A  Marana,  Ariz 

Routes.  Box 40,  WiUoox.  Ariz 

Route  3,  Box  7,  Willoox,  Arix 

Post  Office  Box  om,  Olendale,  Arix 

Sacaton,  Arix 

Route  4!  Box  356,  Phoenix,  Arix 

Poet  Office  Box  167,  Parker,  Arix 

707  Mayer  Central  Bldg.,  Phoenix,  Ariz 
P.O.  Box  1283,  Yuma.  Ariz 


8841  East  Elm,  Phoenix,  Ariz 

Marianna.  Ark 

Box  12S6,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Route  2,  Box  4a2A,  Chioo,  Calif 

Box  274,  Grimes,  Cahf 

406  Midland  Dr.,  ViaaUa,  CaUf. 

Route  2,  Box  264,  Tracy,  Calif 

6642  South  Plainsburg  Rd.,  Le  Grand, 
Calif. 

Box  640,  Pond,  CaUf 

Box  540,  Colusa,  Calif 

600  Mouterey  St.,  Chowchilla,  Calif.... 

Box  101,  Calexico,  Calif 

Route  1,  BoxO,  ByrMi,  Calif 

405  Midland  Dr.,  Vlsalla,  Calif. 

BoxB,  Brawley,  Calif 


Box  600,  Stockton,  Calif. 

6431  West  San  Fernando,  Olendale, 
Cahf. 

Box  156,  ByroD,  Calif 

rail  East  St.,  Lemoore,  Cahf. 

1830  6th  St.,  Los  Bancs.  CaUf. 

Box  707,  Rio  Vista,  Cahf. 

832  Rose  Marie  Lane,  Stockton,  Cahf... 

Route  1,  Box  1370,  Davis,  Calif 

31500  Road  132,  VlsaUa,  CaUf. 

Route  1,  Box  312,  Clarksborg,  CaUf 

Knights  Landing,  Calif 

Box  401,  Colusa,  CaUf. 

4208  Ave.  18H,  ChowchiUa,  CaUf. 


Route  2,  Box  360,  Woodland.  CaUf. 
Box  236,  Byron  CaUf. 


Box  860,  El  Centro,  CaUl.„. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

007  South  7th,  Lamar,  Colo.. 


Burlingtmi,  Colo.. 

Yuma,  Colo. „ 

Burlinston,  Colo 

040  Upton,  Sprtngfleld,  Colo. 

HoUy,  Colo 

Burlington,  Colo 

Route  2,  Alachna,  Fla! 

Route  2,  Lake  City,  Fla 

Box  610,  Pahokee,  Fla 


Rtiuta  1,  McAlphi,  Fla.. 
Route  4,  Live  Oak.  Fla. 

Cochran,  Oa 

MUlhaven,  Ga 


Carmi,  Dl 

Box  87,  Pekhi,  Dl. 


Pleasant  Plainee,  DL.. 

Mount  Vernon,  lU 

Elgtn,  lU 

Route  1,  Nokomls,  m. 


Beecber,  ID 

Winchester,  HI 

Route  5,  Jacksonville,  lU 

Divemon,  Dl 

Sandwich,  Dl 

Rural  route  3,  Carmi,  Dl 

Rural  route  1,  Paris,  III 

Rural  route  2.  Marseilles,  Dl. 

Roehelle,  Dl 

Stanford,  Dl 


•^ 


$13,624.60 
12.364.88 
16. 161. 34 
16,807.36 
1^006.20 
10,  136l  88 
13,681.06 
16,614.40 
12.481.66 
17, 700. 13 
12,300.46 
14,245.10 
17, 186. 40 
11,680.80 
11,117.44 
10, 010.  80 
17, 416. 12 

17,661.52 
16,745.30 
11,871.72 
15.240.30 
12. 130. 67 
11.748.16 
10.444.68 
12,314.00 

11,416.14 
11,067.40 
10,721.46 
13,734.24 
14, 380. 86 
12,023.82 
16, 374. 02 


10, 462. 00 
11,006.70 

10,023.76 

10, 606. 10 

15,469.45 
16, 583.  04 
13, 862. 25 
12,637.76 
11, 218.  72 
16.067.38 
18,862.02 
16,202.82 

11,026.22 
15, 316.  SO 

11,21Z80 
10. 791. 54 
11.030.21 

10.660.74 
10,331.03 
16,006.62 
16,225.88 
12, 061.  00 
10, 301. 23 
13.085.40 
12,044.08 
14.M1.80 

11, 478. 54 
18,981.66 
11,314.22 
16,  876.  73 

11,803.38 
11,082.48 

14.810.33 
11, 341. 20 
16,068.62 
10,356.04 

11,830.49 
11, 034.  44 
14,268.80 
13.006.02 
11, 676. 06 
W,  603. 66 
10,338.48 
10.112.86 
18,346.02 
10,386.90 


Funk  Farm  Trust,  care  of 
Theodore  Funk. 

Oinerich,  Herbert. j^ 

OlendenninK,  GeoMe 

Oummow,  EdwarA  A 

Oonunow,  Lester.,!. 

HamUton,  Inet..-.l. 

Hancock  Land  Co,L 

HIU,  Martha,  Itsa,  and 
Edgar,  County  National 
Bank  of  Paris,  oeltrustee  for 
the  estate  of  Coii^  L.  Epps, 
deceased,  care  of  Eppe 
oflSoe.  ' 

KUUm,  W.  D ,.- 

KlnaeUa  Farms,  A,,  partner- 
ship, care  of  W.  fl.  KlnseUa. 

Larry,  L.J ^. 

Layden,  Edward,  $r 

Lewis,  Norman , 

Light,  Rex. ^ 

Luster-Deal,  Inc..  care  of 
RusseU     Deal,    jpresldent, 

McLaoughlin,  C.  L.,  owner 
Stonehurst  FariSB. 

Maluenholz,  Herbert 

Martin  Implemeni'Co 

Morris,  E.  H 4 


Shirley,  Dl... 

Sheffield,  ni 

8tillman  VaUey,  lU 

Rockton.  Dl 

.....do 

Campus,  Dl 

Warsaw,  Dl 

Chrisman,  lU 


Litchfield,  Dl.. 
Cooks ville.  III. 


East  Conroo  Ave.,  DanvIUe,  DL. 

Hoopeston,  Dl 

New  Liberty,  Dl 

Rural  Route  1,  Durand.  Ill 

Rural  Route  4,  TaylorviUe,  Dl... 


Hlllview,  ni. 


Napier,  L.  O 4. < 

Neaset,    Thelma,    felm    Tree 

Farm. 
Norfleet,  Austin  a|d  Dale,  a 
partnership,  by  iDale  Nor- 
fleet. 

O'Nell,  John  F...4 

Parks,  Harold 

Raffety,  Hunter.  .4.. 

Ravnaas,  Martin.., 

Rumbold,  Ezra..., 

Schmidt.  Henry  W 

Scully  Trust ,^ 

Seabert  Bros.  A  Sons,  a  part- 
nership, by  Leonard  Sea- 
bert, a  partner. 

Shufl,  Chas.  B...... 

Smith  Farms,  caMe  of  Jesse 

Do  well. 
Sumner,  Jessie,  Jobn  ^^  and 
Edward  C,  cart  of  E.  C. 
Sumner,  Jr. 
Sunny    Acre    Fanti,    care  of 

Wrenn  Bros. 
Swarts,  Keith,  A  Sons,  care 
of  Duane  SwarOl 

Warner,  Ward....^ 

Watson,  James,  Jr|.,  by  L.  L. 

Norton,  agent. 
White,    Georife,    Estate,    by 
John    L.    WhlttV    adminis- 
trator. 
Albrecht,  Louise  tfid  Jacob.. 

Bower,  James  C..^ 

Brown,  Helton,  alld  Sons 

Churchill,  RobcrltA 

Churchill,  R.  3..^ 

Clodfelter,  Oscar.„ 

Crelghton  Bros  ..1. 

Farmer,  Peter  A„i 

Qumz,  Richard. .„.. 

Hamstra,  Sam  0.|. 

Harlan,  James .. 

H.     F.     K.— Piidiands 
Spring  Grove  f^rms. 

Hitchcock,  Ben..„ 

HoUoway,   Keith  and   Law- 
rence, care  of. 
Jotmson,  August,  ^nd  Harold 
HaberUn . 

KeUennan,  Jameti 

Knowles  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Kolb,  Donald ; 

Little  Verle , 

Longvicw     FarnM,     care     of 
Lorene,  Ericksoti. 

Maid  Marion  Fartns 

Madison,  Everett. 

Mahan,  Earl j 

Meadowlark  Farns,  Inc 

Morrow,  Neil I. 

Mnmford  FamuLj 

Potter,  George..., 


Vincenncs,  Ind 

Roanoke,  III. 

Crossville,  Dl 

Route  1,  Marengo,  Dl 

300  West  Dundee,  Palatine,  lU. 

Cisco,  111 


Route  2,  1st  St.  Rd,  Champaign,  Dl. 

Rural  Route  3,  Lincoln,  lU 

Wyatt,  Mo 

Rural  Route  3,  RocheUe,  lU 

PrlnceviUe,  lU  

Route  1,  Belknap,  lU 

Dwight,  ni._ 

Rural  Route  3,  Dwight,  Dl 


New  Berlin,  ni- 

1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Champaign, 

111. 
Boi28«,  Milford,  Dl 


Rural  Route  I,  Momenoe,  111. 
Rural  Route  1,  Dixon,  111 


Lawrence  ville.  111. 
Sibley,  lU 


New  Holland,  ID. 


and 


Francisvinp,  Ind 

421  Wabiut  St.,  EvansvUle,  Ind... 

Route  1,  Lowell,  Ind 

Route  1,  Lake  Village,  Ind 

do 

Rural  Route  1.  RusjveUTille,  Ind.. 

Rural  route  5.  Warsaw,  Ind 

Route  1,  Terrc  Hautr,  Ind 

North  Judson,  Ind 

Route  1,  DeMotte,  Ind 

Route  1,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

4823  Lima  Rd.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


123,162.12 
21, 600. 10 
24, 6a.  18 
27, 416.  M 
21,162.02 

2i,oao.ao 

24,007.73 


1625  North  Sf    Bedford,  Ind 

Care  of  Keith  Holtoway,  Rural  Route  5, 

Frankfort,  Ind. 
Hi'bron,  Ind 


Rural  Route  1,  Romney,  Ind 

Rural  Route  4,  Attica,  Ind 

Rural  Route  2,  EvansvUle,  Ind. 

Route  2,  Hebron,  Ind 

Route  1,  Windfall,  Ind 


Route  1,  Shelbum,  Ind 

Momenoe,  111 

Ijike  Village.  Ind 

Sullivan,  Ind 

Route  2,  Hebron,  Ind 

Griffin.  Ind 

1902  State  St.,  Lafayette,  ind. 


$15, 780.  46 

10,628.96 
14.888.30 
10,341.02 
14,47s.  00 
18,60127 
13,80ail 
13,188.70 


16,001.48 
ia073.00 

US73.se 
12, 147.  66 
13,  (DC  18 

iao3&oo 

12, 63a  16 

14.S24.42 

10,064.01 
14,481.72 
10, 003.  20 
11.284.00 
10,230.00 

13,843.68 


14.170.30 
16,  no.  01 
11,  267. 02 
10,001«3 
l^  874.  76 
12,343.81 
14,703.60 
10, 181.  23 


10. 287. 26 
10, 360. 13 

la  120. 60 


13,142.00 

10,902.00 

10,484.86 
10^431.48 

14,81&8a 


11,132.00 
14. 678. 75 
12.681.36 
10, 000. 44 
10. 000. 44 
in.  469. 30 
17, 664. 16 
11,038.63 
14. 426. 40 
11.420.00 
13.  136.  91 
14.037.46 

11.016.00 
10.343.02 

10,  677.  70 

11.224.47 
15,291.97 
10,244.06 
10,843.15 
16,358.86 

15. 907.  51 
18.236.68 
13.006.30 
14.580.28 
10,418.00 
13,060.08 
11,316.58 


1962  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Value  of  paynunt'in-kind  feed  grain  ceriificale*  issued  to  producers  under  1961  feed  grain  program— Continued 

BETWEEN  110.000  AND  (20,000 


15905 


Name 


Princeton  Mtntag  Co 

Ramsey,  Kenneth 

RlfTe  A  Berger 

Sleekier,  E.  C.  and  G.  A 

Stewart,  Donald  and  Dorotha 
E 

Taylor,  Dan 

Thompson  Bros.,  care  of  lloy 
Thompson. 

Thompson,  Charles,  Jr 

1  hompson,  Paul 

Tolen.  Herman 

Tompkin.  Darnll,  and 
.Moody,  Granville. 

Wathen,  Elvis 

Walker,  Chris 

Willkie  Farms 

Ahart,  Louis  J 

Ar>el,  Melvin  A 

Haur  Bros 

Carlson,  Elmer 

Carpenter  Farms,  Inc.,  Rus- 
sell Sherlock,  nuuiager. 

Cresnp,  Martha  I  .,  eaUte, 
care  of  M.  M.  r*>-ne  111, 
manager. 

Eblen,  Orvillo 

Ericks«-n  A  Erickstyi,  by  Bob 
E  rick  sen. 

Good,  R.  C.,  and  Juie  Gam- 
mon, by  K.  C.  Good, 
trustee. 

Groth,  Harold  O 

Hamilton,  Roln-rt  T.,  and 
William. 

Hellne,  John 

Hurst,  Ralpti  V\  .,  and  Ken- 
neth E.,  i>artuerB  up. 

Lakin,  Chas.  E 

Ivcvsen,  Carl  M.,  &  Son 

Litchfield  Realty 

Mcilrew,  Everett 

McOrew,  Edwin 

.Nlerrill,  (ieo • 

.Myer.  E.  F.. 

North,  Tracy 

(•jierman.  Uus,  A  Sons,  by 
Kueben  Ostennai,  partner. 

Taync,  -M.  .M.,  islate.  by 
-M.  M.  I'ayne  HI,  one  of 
admliii.strators. 

Pollert,  Ray 

Prior,  lister  V.,  Hanuan, 
Chas.,  I'ester,  («eo.  H., 
carp  of  City  National 
Bank. 

Ransay,  Wm.  H 

RecvesFarmg,  by  J.  E.  Good, 

ateul. 
Rischer,  Cbcv.  A  Impt.  Co... 

Kisvold,  J.  A 

Seitiinper,  Frankliii 

Small.  C.  P 

Staiey,  Glen 

Stewart,  Gaylen 

Thompson,  Fred  &  Sons 

Trowbridge,  D.  L 

\'an  Duier,  Wa>"n«.. 

Warman,  Thelma  '- 

Welty,  (ieorgr  K 

Bemh,  lionald    .. 

Borell.  Edwin  A.,  .t  .Sons    ... 

BrrssliT,  Norval 

Coltrcll,  W.  K 

Crisf,  llan)ld 

Cri'.t.  K.  I 

Cri.st.  Ted 

l)ari!el.>;.  Otis  I 

I  >ii-nst ,  Hay iiiond 

Evaii.s  Bros.,  partrcrship,  by 

G.R.  Evaii.>;,  a  piirtner. 

Foster,  Will.  1) 

Garvey,  Janie."!  S.  anrt  Shirley, 

care  of  Don  D.  Failely. 
Ciarvcy,  K.  H..  estate,  care  of 

Don  U.  Kailely. 
Ciarvey,    W.    W.,   and   Jean, 

circ  of  Don  I),  ladely. 

fiecseka.  Otto. 

Hall,  F,(| 

llobart  Farms,  care  of  Nelson 

llobart. 

lliiphes,  Claude. 

lliime.  Max  H 

Jossorand,  O.  E 

Knotny,  Lloyd 

Larson,  Andrew. , 

Lightcap  Bros.. ., 

Martin,  Kenneth 

Mercer.  Clyde  F.      . 
I'ersinger  Partnenhip 


Address 


Princeton,  Ind 

Judson,  Ind 

WmdfaU,  Ind 

Route  4,  V'inccnnes,  Ind 

210  East  Dr.,  Lebanon,  Ind. 


Rural  Route  2  Noblesville,  Ind. 
Worthington,  Ind 


Route  1,  Decker,  Ind 

Linton,  Ind 

Rural  Route  3   Fowler,  Ind. 
Fair  Oaks,  Ind 


SfiOI  Pollack  Ave.,  EvansviUc,  Ind. 

Francesvllle,  Ind 

Route  5,  KushviUe,  Ind 

Dorn-  City,  Iowa 

Rudd,  Iowa 

Van  Meter,  Iowa 

Audulwn,  Iowa 

1712  Main  St.,  Orinnell,  Iowa 

Hamburg,  Iowa _ 


Atlantic,  Iowa 

Salii,  Iowa... 


Glenwood,  Iowa. 


Value  of 
payment- 
in-kind 
wrtificatcs 


812. 164.  40 
11,276.69 
17,635.08 
14,067.87 
10, 723. 05 

16, 325.  48 
iU,  454.  68 

16,155.29 
18,177.22 
13,  M7.  24 
11,412.30 

10.  3C9.  00 
12.271.64 
13,065.00 
12.412.96 
10, 433.  91 
13, 157.  98 
10,  SIO.  16 
14.286.21 

12, 525.  43 


10,111.08 
lU,  180.  MO 

13,093.91 


Fairview,  P.  Dak 

Route  No.  3,  Hampton,  Iowa. 


Pierson,  Iowa. 
Creeco,  Iowa.. 


Emerson,  Iowa 

Clarence,  Iowa 

412  Hubbell  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa... 

Henderson,  Iowa 

Emerson,  Iowa 

Duneombe,  Iowa 

123  North  Maple  Ave.,  Logan,  Iowa   . 

Vail,  Iowa 

Ociieyedan,  Iowa 


Hamburf ,  lowa. 


Rurn!  Route  4,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 
Council  HliifTs,  Iowa 


IW  West 

Iowa. 
Hamburg 


Thomas  Ave,,  Shenandoah, 


lowa- 


Rockford,  Iowa 

2115  North  Shore,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa 

Blencoe,  Iowa 

Rural  route  No.  1,  Clinton,  Iowa 

118  1st  NE,  Hampton,  Iowa 

lludson,  Iowa 

South   Omaha  Hlgliway   Bridge  Rd., 
Highway  275,  Council  Blufls,  Iowa. 

Box  311,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Nora  Springs,  Iowa 

Alden,  Iowa.. - 

Essex,  Iowa 

Box  27.  Scott  City,  Kans 

Shields,  Kans 

Elkhardt.  Kans 

Plains,  Kans 

13(r2  Church,  Scott  City,  Kans 

812  College,  Scott  City,  Kans 

.120  North  10th,  Garden  Ctty,  Kans.... 

Rolla,  Kans 

I. akin,  Kans — 

Lel)o,  Kans - 


702  Pats  Dr.,  Garden  City,  Kans. 
Colby,  Kan? 


.do. 
.do. 


Rural  route  2,  Scott  City,  Kans. 

Sublette,  Kans 

Hutchinson,  Kans 


202  West  9th,  Scott  City,  Kans 

Manter,  Kans 

Johnson,  Kans 

Julesburg,  Colo 

1018  North  7th,  Garden  City,  Kans. 

Hugoton,  Kans 

Moscow,  Kans. 

901  Center,  Garden  City,  Kans 

Hugoton,  Kans. 


11,. 591.  24 
11.207.22 

15,  707.  52 
10,  736.  81 

19,  574. 94 
13,035.52 
11,716.25 
10, 121.  24 

11,919.70 
11,695.  10 

12,  848. 04 
10,  890.  24 

13,  535.  98 


10. 2fl0. 98 
10,211.84 


10, 220. 02 

13,  868.  57 

10, 187. 48 
10, 105.  50 
10,  922.  78 
12. 226.  72 
16,  085.  54 
ll,274.7t) 
10, 373. 82 

11,021.92 
11,858.10 

12,  062.  68 
10, 633. 22 
15, 606. 64 
10.  700.  55 

13,  453.  65 
15.221.00 
12,109.90 
10,  204.  77 
11,761.70 
11,502.36 
11.574.  30 

12,  3G3. 84 

1.5,050.48 
10,  879. 95 

15, 284.  65 
10,  789.  63 

13,  077.  S9 
11,592.31 
19, 067.  86 

17.751.10 
12,665.  68 
10.109.14 
12.  740  37 
12.291.36 
11,636  24 
11,216.59 

14,  726.  32 
11, 146.  SO 


Name 


Rattlaff,  Dan  B.... 

Roberts,  Wayne 

St.  lienedict's  CoUege,  care  of 

Father  Angelas  Lingeniel- 

ser. 

Winger,  Clarence,  A  Sons 

Selfridge  A  Sons 

Shore,  John 

Stevenson.  Kay 

Sullivan,  J.  David 

Taylor,  J.  L 

I'lrich,  Wilbur 

Milson.  Melvin  S 

.Anderson  Bros... 

Hroadbent,  S.  1) 

Clark,  H.  7. 

KejTiolds  Metals  Co 

Smith,  Charles  B 

Wathen,  S.  S 

Wilson,  James 

Kilball  estates,  care  of  Garrard 

Moiintjoy. 

Soopena  Plantation 

Fairfield  Farms,  Inc 

Beebe,  N.  P.,  Farms,  W.  H. 

Coles  manager. 

Heppner,  Carl 

Wright,  Gerald 

Anderson,  Ted. 

Boote,  J.  C 

Bustad,  Martin 

Cashman  Nurseries 

EUefson,  Gerdon,  and  Werner, 

Ronald. 

Mulso,  Elmer 

Nielson  Bros.,  care  of  Hans 

Nielson. 

Rauenhorst,  George 

Taylor  Bros 

BarUett,  Donald 

Conner,  H.  D.,  Produce  Co... 
Delta     Farms     iCorrine    P. 

Long,  owner). 
Delta  A  Pine  Land  Co.,  Fine 

Spinners  A  Doubles,  Ltd., 

Manchester,    England, 

owners. 

Falls,  Jerry 

(J.R.  A  S.  Cattle  Co.,  Inc 

Hays  Brw.  A  Hall 

Kline,  Milton 

Scott,  A.  E.,  Jr 

A.  C.  Farms 

Arcssar  Rancti,  Inc.,    care  of 

Wm.  M.  Mitae. 
AuBuchon,  Elmer  and  Peter. 

Batman,  Ray 

Bergman,  Fre<l  A 

Bert  Offutt  Co 

Big  Oaks  Farms 

Bradlev,  Charles 

Bramble,  C.  S 

BnickerhofT,  N.  H 

Bums  A  Smith,  L.  W.  Van- 
Dyke,  agent. 

Cartile  Bros. 

Carpenter,  Ernest 

Choate,  WendelL 

CitvofSt.  Louis 

Daniels,  W.  F 

Davis,  R.  E 

Davis-Noland-MerriU    Grain 

Co.,  care  of  Ken  Parsons. 

Dickinson,  W.  L 

Donath,  C.  O 

Douglass,  Thomas  M.. 

Drinkwater,  A.  J.,  Jr 

Duenne^  H.  and  D 

Elson,  Eugene 

Goodin  Bros 

Green  Top  Farms 

Griffin,  Wm.  M 

Harrison,  Oeorgc^ 

lloechst,  Emil  E.. 

Hudgins  Bros 

Hunter,  S.  L.,  A  Sons 

Jacoby,  J.  J.  and  L.  F 

Klncaid  Bros 

I>ankhoit,  R.J 

I»ida  Bros 

Long,  Elwood 

l/ow,  Jimmie 

Mackey,  Marion 

Manlcy  Farms,  care  of  0.  C. 

Swackhamer,  attorney. 

Marshall,  Edward  A  Son 

Maxwell,   I-eland,  and   Har- 

land. 
Meadow  Brook  Farm,  care  of 

Robert  A.  Black. 

Meyer,  Theodore 

Midwest  Feeders.. 

Moore  Bros...        

Morris,  Donald  E 


Address 


Lakin,  Kans 

Rural  route  2,  Scott  City,  Kans 

Atchison,  Kans 


Johnson,  Kan? 

Dighton,  Kans 

Johnson,  Kans 

t-'lysses.  Kans 

do 

Douglas,  Kans 

Ilolcomb,  Kans.. 

Johnson,  Kans 

Morganfield,  Ky 

Route  1.  CadU,  Ky 

Clay,  Ky. 


Route  3,  Henderson,  Ky 

1020  Merritt  Dr..  Henderson,  Ky.... 
1531  Frederica  St.,  Owensboro,  Ky.. 
Wickliffe.  Kv 

8308  CantreU  Rd..  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Boxiier  City,  La 

Route  2.  Cambridge,  Md. 
533  Oak  St.,  Niks,  Mich.. 


Route  2,  Pinconning,  Mich 

Vandalia,  Mich 

Springfield,  Minn 

Worthington,  Minn 

1302  4th  St.  SW.,  Austin,  Minn. 

Box  239,  Owatonna,  Minn 

Jackson,  Minn 


Sherburr.,  Minn. 
JadiBon,  Minn... 


Olivia,  Minn 

Adrian,  Minn. 

Como,  Mlas 

Route  2,  RolUng  Fork,  Miss. 
Box  455,  Fayette,  Miss 


Scott,  Miss. 


Webb,  Miss 

Cary,  Miss 

Route  2,  Sardis,  Miss 

Anguillfl,  Miss 

Mayersville,  Miss 

Mexico,  Mo 

BurUngton  Junction,  Mo. 


Festus,  Mo 

Grain  VfiUey,  Mo. 

Perryville,  Mo 

Orrick.Mo 

East  Prairie,  Mo.. 

Annada,  Mo 

Glasgow.  Mo 

PerryviUe,  Mo 

Marshall,  Mo 


Pleasant  HIU,  Mo 

New  Madrid,  Mo 

Cliarleston,  Mo 

City  Hall,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

Fayette,  Mo 

Boonville,  Mo 

CarroUton,  Mo 


Keytes ville.  Mo. 

Palmyra,  Mo 

Columbia,  Mo... 
Ctiarleston,  Mo., 
do. 


HughesviUe,  Mo 

Charleston,  Mo 

Riclmiond,  Mo 

Rotk  Port,  Mo 

Ctiarleston,  Mo 

16  Country  Life  Acres,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Forbes,  Mo 

New  Madrid,  Mo_ .. 

Marshal),  Mo 

Plattsburg,  Mo 

Charleston,  Mo 

St.  Genevieve,  Mo . 

Favette,  Mo 

Tarkio,  Mo 

Clarksville,  Mo 

Tarkio,  Mo 


Charleston,  Mo.. 
East  Prahic,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


MarthasvUle.  Mo. 

Marshall,  Mo 

Charleston,  Mo... 
Fortescue,  Mo 


Value  of 
payment* 

in-kbid 
certificates 


$10,111.18 
10,076.60 
11,675.60 


12,654.70 
10,036.16 
16, 478. 35 
12,329.84 
1.5, 238.  82 
10,336.60 
16, 614.  4« 
10, 190. 86 
17,790.76 
lZA43.fl8 
13,782.60 
12,084.33 
10,055.10 
13.863.07 
14.483.44 
10, 010. 84 

16,646.66 
12,376.03 
11,036.40 

10, 170. 66 
10,  884. 06 
10,061.40 
12,400.70 
1^640.36 
14. 752. 15 
16,017.06 

13, 851. 66 
12, 874. 14 

12,068.02 
12,472.30 
lL680.eO 
15,460.74 
13,412.24 

*  11, 400. 68 


11.412.00 
13,831.20 
16. 826. 40 
13, 730. 76 
13,066.00 
15,771.00 
14,295.00 

14,324.83 
17,730.20 
11.207.43 
18,046.10 
13, 187. 26 
16,053.02 
16, 452. 68 
13.773.08 
12,770.36 

13,063.14 
10, 782. 20 
10,402.04 
12,203.01 
ia303.05 
13,678.88 
10,608.30 

13,051.56 
13,436.33 
14,624.84 
10,122.33 
14,848.53 
12,028.86 
14, 670.  SO 
17,683.11 
15,085.33 
12,007.40 
18.884.88 
10, 731. 00 
14,628.48 

laszioo 

14,666.80 
16,721.51 
16.  S07. 12 
10. 676.  62 
17,208.20 
13, 106.  60 
16,603.40 

16,340.02 
16,544.11 

15,10LeO 

11,807.06 
12,288.61 
12,038.64 
10,841.08 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


August  S] 


Vclut  of  payment^i^kind  feed  grain  certifieaies  isaued  to  producers  unde^  1061  feed  grain  program— Continued 

BETWSEN  f  10.000  AND  $20,000     || 


Nam* 


NonMB,  Nocbart,  Hid  G«n 


NortaB^naaO-.. 
OliTBr.DeanBiut.. 

Opp,  Oewya -- 

Oilwn,  luyiBaiu. 
Parkrai*  Farma. 
BaMB,    liOaia, 

Rboaaes,  kTe 

Bfter,  A.  C 

St.  Allwaa  Farma,  Inc.,  can 

ofP.  8.Kllpatriek. 
Sefamldt,  Eail  and  Uoyd 


eatate,   Fred 


8elmla^  Walter,  eatate  of..... 

Sirieknall  Fanaa 

Sto^.   Walter,  KeBiieth  A 
Hweld. 

Stoimar  Broa 

TbuimoDd,  Jamea 

Vandlnr  Broa. 


WamHMT.  Harry  K. _. 

Wafiiea,  b.  B 


M 


Addreas 


Value  of 

payment- 

In-klnd 

certificates 


SaUabary.Mo. — 

Eanaaa  (Sty,  Mo. 
East  Prairie,  Mo_ 
Bock  Port,  Mo — 

dtt. 

Park▼lU^  Mo._.. 
MarsbaD,  Mo 


Slater,  Ma. 

New  Madrid,  Mo. 

St.  Albana,  Mo 


Wfleoioo,  H.  J.  and  J 

Wlndle,  Jack 

Wolie,  John 

Adama,  Walter  B 

AndeiaeB.  LeoO. 

Andenon,  Dewey 

Brtnkman,  Karl  and  Wm 

Brown,  Jean . 

Cbaaar  Broa. 

Cook  LiTeatoek  Co 

Cover,  Noel 

COfrTt  Wm.  A_............. 

DondUniKr,  Jobn 

Eriksen,  Q.  B.  (Jr.)  and  Tbeo 

Erikaen,  Leonard 

Faeh.  DH,  &  Bona 

Fanna,  Ine 

Fto-Wal  Farma.  Ine 

HammondrF.  LodUe 

Hanoowk,  L>o>aie 

Herr  Broa 

James,  John  and  Vantlne  A 

Jeaaen,  John 

Johnaon  Broa.  A  Jooea 

JohnaoD^Boy 

KailBr,  Oawln .. 

Kreats.  "RogBt  R 

LantMe,  Wallaea. 

I«n|warthy,  Jeasie  T.  (eatab- 

lianiueut). 

LoTecroTB,  Dale . 

Mcreer  Farms,  Inc. 
Myera,  Adair  and 

Neuuieyer,  Hans..... 

O'Connor  Broe 

Packer.^.  H 

Palmblade,  Bonr 

Patteiaon.  Marl  B 

Patoer.  W.  H 

Potadle,  Gilbert 

Rogers,  R.  T.. 

Rone,  W.M.E 

S^wp.  Bd  C,  A  Bona 

Sdmoocr,  Jckm 

Swannn,  RnaaeU  E 

ToUn  Broa 

Tobtn,  Jotm,  A  Sons 

Tyson,  Ned 

Vend],  Tony 

Wagner,  Leonard 

Warinc,  Bobert  B^  Jr 

Warner  Hereford  Fsnns 

Wtrth.  Paul,  John  and  Anton. 

Woods  Bros.  A  EDS 

Ziatwrtli,  Wayne.- 

Snyder  Bros 

Qarrett,  John 

Hammond  Broa...r. 

Lovelaoe,  Oene 

Sehflkr,  C.  0 

ADen.  w.  A 

Bloont,  J.  H.,  Jr. 

BracwdL  M.  C,  Farms,  by 

Tbos.  J.  Pearsan,  agent 

Chambers,  Ben 

Clailc,  8.  N.  and  D.  R 

Veck,  BIH 

8haai,Maz 


Ewlng,  Mo 

Troy,  Mo 

LaBelle,  Mo 

Lerasy,  Mo 

Mland,  Mo 

Charieaton,  Mo 

Camden,  Mo 

Independence,  Mo 

Peculiar,  Mo 

DeWttt,  Mo 

OarroHtOB,  Mo 

Nebraska  City.  Nebr.. 

Ashbom,  Mo 

Fremont,  Nebr.. 


Dakota  CHtT,  Nabr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

OensTa,  Nahr_ 

Clarka,  Nebr 

Oeiiev%  Nebr 

Scotteblufl,  Nebr. 

Coead,  Nebr 

Colambas,  Nebr 

Shlckley,  Nebr 

CralLNebr 

CMtoaJTcttyrNrtir-"" 
Avera,  Nebr......... 

DeWJtt,  Nebr 

Nebraska  City.  Nebr.. 

Sheltoo,  Nebr 

Humboldt,  Nebr 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

Bloomfleld,  Nebr 

Cambridge,  Nebr 

Elkhorn,  Nebr 

Boetwick.  Nebr 

Giltner  Nebr 

Fairfleld.  Nebr 

Seward.  Nebr 


Parrott^ames  M 

Spmlll  Farms,  Ine 

Sutton.  Bobert  E.. 

wmiama.  W.  F 

Botktns,M.  E 

Bowling.  Frank.  A  Sons.  . 
Bowman,  J.  Craig 


Chaswil  Farms 

ComeUns,  J.  A 

Dunlap,  John  H.,  Jr. 


Fairmont,  Nebr 

Gibbon,  Nebr . 

MeCo^.  Nebr. 

Bennington.  Nebr 

FaimxMt,  Nebr 

Wood  KlvBr,  Nebr 

Mindcn.  Nebr 

Kearney.  Nebr 

Big  Springs.  Nebr — 

Herman,  Nebr 

Gibbon.  Nebr 

Aobmn,  Nebr............ .. 

Fairfleld.  Nebr. 

Tekamah.  Nebr 

Clay  Omter.  Nebr 

Tekamah,  Nebr 

....do.- 

Heiiuan,  Nebr.. . 

Waterloo,  Nebr 

Crelghton,  Nebr 

Geneva,  Nebr 

WaverlT,  Nebr 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr 

Fah-fleid.  Nebr 

WBcox,  Nebr 

Engllsbtown,  N.J 

Box  271,  Clovb,  N.  Mex 

2813  AxteD,  Ctovb,  N.  Mex , 

Boxa«5.Texlco,N.  Mex 

ISIO  Piedmont  St..  Clovls.  N.  Mex. 

Farmvllle.  N.C 

Gremrille.  N.C 

Bsttleboro,  N.C 


Boate  3.  Hertford.  N.C 

Tarboro.  N.C 

Animas,  N.  Mex 

Fultonham,  N.Y 

Ktaston,  N.C 

Windsor,  N.C 

Route  8,  Hertford,  N.C 

South  Mills,  N.C 

Route  1,  Urbana,  Ohto 

Route  2,  Circlevllle,  Ohio 

437   South   Sandu!^   Avenue   Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Route  3,  Babina.  Ohto 

Route  4,  Harrison,  Ohio 

WUUamsport,  Ohto .-. 


Name 


(16.0OS.4O 

10, 411. 15 
r5.874.fl7 
11,541.32 
13, 441. 65 
14,gS4.13 
19,014.22 

13, 443.  57 
18,125.87 
16,663.39 

17,311.e« 
11,819.37 
10, 425.  84 
10,556.63 

14,491.97 

11. 177. 70 

13,807.29 

10, 857. 17 

13.347.78 

15,99eL04 

12,073.i» 

14.931.54 

ll,28aL96 

14.1S0.44 

10.790.32 

14,08X85 

11,306.53 

18, 83a  82 

12.944.07 

13.980.96 

13.638.77 

12.708.82 

10.0g9L77 

10,863.01 

18.802.81 

13,484.06 

11.275163 

11,391.96 

19.726.34 

11.179.02 

10.972.08 

15. 150. 82 

10.7aa76 

IS.  281. 00 

10.94Z84 

15.301.52 

10. 642.  61 

11,788.40 

10.877.08 

11,344.04 
11,071  00 
10. 61Z  18 
ll,S2aa6 
11. 977. 46 
10,628.06 
14.786.89 
15. 537. 81 
10.235.60 
13, 527. 21 
13,173.10 
ia218.03 
10,228.60 
11, 557. 50 
13,465.06 
10, 047. 68 
12.366.94 
18,528.44 
10.  SOa  07 
13.096.29 
ia231.03 
10^735.96 
13,448.71 
11.678.41 
16, 875. 60 
13. 453. 92 
17.770.30 
19, 108. 14 
11,731.14 
11,820.14 
11,722.33 
11,583.00 
17,664.48 

13,097.18 
12;  394. 20 
11,803.12 
14,777.16 
16,527.82 
12,101.92 
16,693.24 
10, 712. 77 
14.345.24 
10,394.49 
16,338.66 

12,774.48 
11,382.36 
11,062.74 


Addreaa 


Outhery,  W.  8.,  &  ^n.  Inc.- 

Orles,  B.J .,. 

Hall  Growers J- 

Hartman,  Samiiel,  Mtate 

K  Double  R.  Farnu, 

Llnvllle.  .Vvery 

Locke,  Oavle. « 

Miller  Bros ,... 

Needs,  David  J 

Pickaway  Farms..., 

Stadler,  WllUam , 

Walton,  Dale _ 

Walton,  Ward  W._, 

Wenslnk,  Norbert..^ 

WtaK,  David  Q , 

Hitch,  H.  C _ 

Green  Acre  Farms_ 

Kemmerer,  Morris.. 

Keystone  Dehydra|t>ts 

Sehoeneck  Farms.  I|ic 

Rouse,  G.  L _ 

Cbristlanseii,  Heiea.. 

Eddlemon,  C.  C. i 

Adkhis,  Ivan  W..4 — 

AUen,  Mike , 

Allison,  J.  R 

Allred.  Glen 

Armea,  J.  E .+ 

Armstrong,  Charlesi 

Armstione,  wuila«j  E 

Awtry,  Deon ., 

Babb,  Tom  J ^ 

Baker,  H.  H.  and  Edgar 

Bamea.  W.  B » 

Barton,  Joe,  and  Barton,  J.  P 

Barton,  RusseU„..» 

Benrtleld,  J.  Fred-_ 

Bennett,  O.  R .♦ 

Bergner,  John  C.f- 

Big  Four  Farms,   The,   care 
of  O.  T.  Beckhaat,  partner. 

Bippoa.  Herbert.-....- 

BlackTM.  A — 

Btodgett,  Deta  and  Ralph..-. 

Brittaln.  Chester..* 

Brooks  A  Allison.... 

Brown  Bros .... 

Bushy  Farms 

Buske.  W.  D......^ 

Butler,  Virginia  D.^ 

Byrd,  Earl  B 

Byrd,  Wylle  A..... 

Campbell,  Truvia_^ 

Camahan,  C.  D...,. 

Carter,  0.  E.  A  Soft 

Carter,  Coleman,  J| 

Carver,  Charles  S.., 

Chapman.  P.  A..  J^.,  estate.. 
Clawson.  Rodney,  'Aiax,  and 

Klrby. 
Clayton,  Bros.,  cade  of  BUly 
Clayton. 

Clements  Corp...., 

Clock,  Jimmy , 

Court.  Vince _, .. 

Cowan,  W.  C _, 

Cox,  Wesley «. 

Daniel.  Roy  P ,. 

Davis,  J.  W.  and  tjlys.  L 

Delllnger,  J.  M.,  JH 

Denson,  Vernon .  .4 

Devln,  Delbert  L_i 

Devin,  Devln,  Pt^ierson 

Dewey,  Thornton  O.. 

DUlard.  A.  R....... 

Draper,  Robert.. .4 

Dnrrett,  Delmar..„ 

Edwards,  E.  A....i 

Emanuel,  V.  R-..4 

Fagan,  Mrs.  ZUplH  E 

Fangman  Farms,  ftic 

Fangman.  8.  A..... 

Karris,  Loyd > 

Field,  Leo.  J 

Fisher,  Thunnan  % 

Flocrke  Bros .4 

Frio  Grain  &  Cot|<>n  Co. 

Gamer,  Tracy..... 

OUbreath,  J.  T.,  ft 

Godwin,  R.  C J 

Goodpasture,  Graijy 

Green,  Jos.  F.,  heUfe  of,  care  of 
John  W.  Hunt 

Grlffltb.  J.  K ,. 

Guerra  Bros , 

Halsell.  Ewine..... 

Hargrove- Wllllanij 

Harris,  A.J 

Head.  A.  A.  and  Ilarold 

Hefley,  Alvls U 

Hellin,  Joe... „ 

Hendricks,  Ray... 

Hlggins  A  Londoa^ 


Route  2.  La  Roe.  Ohio 

Route  4,  Fremont,  Ohio 

115  Harris  St..  Lodl,  Ohio 

London,  Ohio .... 

Route  1,  Irwbi.  Ohio 

Route  1,  Cable,  Ohio. 

Box  86,  CaUwba,  Ohio... 

Route  1,  ClnslevlUe,  Ohio 

Route  4,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

....do 

Route  2,  Urbana.  Ohio. 

Route  4,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

do - 

Route  1,  MonroevlUe,  Ohio 

Mecbanlcsbiirg.  Ohto 

Box  831,  Gnymon.  Okla - 

NaxareUi.  Pa 

Rural  DeUvery  1,  Mertttown.  Pa 

Box  204,  Naaaretn.  Pa 

Route  8,  Nasareth.  Pa 

Luray,  8.C 

Kimball,  S.  I>ak 

Route  2,  TlptonvlUe,  Tenn 

Box  173,  Friona,  Tex. 

Route  1.  Friona, Tex _, 

113  North  Texas,  Hereford,  Tex 

Box  81,  WUdorado.  Tex 

5401  28th  St.  Lubbock.  Tax 

Boi  875,  Dlmmltt,  Tex 

Route  X  Lubbock,  Tex 

Box  511,  FriMia.  Tex. 

Route  1,  Edna,  Tex. 

Route  2,  SomcrvlUe.  Tex 

Box  1138.  Spearman,  Tex 

Star  Route,  Hale  Center,  Tex. 

Star  Route,  Ktmb,  Tex 

611  West  nth,  Plainvlew.  Tax 

Box  394.  Hart,  Tex 

Stinnett  Tex 

510  North  1st.  T.ameaa,  Tex 


Value  of 
payment- 

bi-klnd 
certiflcatea 


401  25  MOe  Ave.,  Hereford.  Tex. 

Route  1,  Friona.  Tex 

Box  638,  Spearman.  Tex 

Box  345,  TaftiTex 

101  DouRlas,  Hereford,  Tex— 

Route  2,  Gonsale^  Tex 

Star  Route  2,  Olton,  Tex 

Route  2,  FYiona,Tex 

60  Travis  Rd.,  Tulla,  Tex 

Box  403.  Sunray,  Tex 

Route  2.  TuUa,  Tex. 

Route  4,  Dlmmltt,  Tex 

Box  64,  Hereford,  Tex 

2107  West  nth  St.,  Plainvlew.  Tex 

Oak  wood.  Tex 

Box  140.  Hmsboro.  Tex 

Chapman  Ranch.  Tex 

Oruver,  Tex 


Route  2.  Sprlnglake,  Tex. 


Box  304,  Plainvlew,  Tex 

Route  2,  Hart,  Tex 

Route  4.  Box  349,  Bryan.  Tex. 

Drawer  P.,  Tulla,  Tei 

2508  6th  Ave.,  Canyon,  Tex 

Route  1,  Friona.  Tex 

Dlmmltt,  Tex 

Drawer  4227,  Corpus  Christl,  Tex 

5301  West  21st,  Amarlllo,  Tex 

Route  2.  Tulla,  Tex 

2116  Taylor,  Amarlllo,  Tex. 

Route  1,  Box  141,  Canyon,  Tex 

Route  5,  Hereford,  Tex 

Box  1285,  Seagravcs 

Box  1081,  Amarlllo.  Tex 

Route  2,  Hereford,  Tex 

3801  Lenwood  Dr.,  Amarlllo,  Tex 

Tlvoll,  Tex. 

Route  3,  Friona,  Tex 

Route  5.  Hereford,  Tex 

Route  2,  Hart.  Tex 

Route  2.  Dalhart,  Tex 

Box  191.  Sunray.  Tex 

Box  38  Taft.  Tex 

Pearsall,  Tex 

White  De«T,  Tex 

303  Ea.'it  5th  St.,  Hereford,  Tex._ 

Box  1026.  Hereford.  Tex 

802  West  Broadway,  Brownfleld,  Tex. 
Route  1,  Box  7,  Taft.  Tex 


Star  Route  2.  Morton,  Tex 

Linn,  Tex. 

Box  494,  Eagle  Pass.  Tex 

Farwell,  Tex 

216  Bruce,  Dumas,  Tex 

Route  5,  Hereford,  Tex 

Route  2,  Tulla.  Tex 

1810  W.  18th  St.,  Plainvlew,  Tex.. 

Box  186,  Rosooe,  Tex 

Route  4,  Hereford,  Tex 


$10,0191 34 
11, 12a  87 
U,97S.«3 
10,982.37 
10.602.34 
14.  589. 84 
11. 107.  n 
11, 345.  50 
13,094.68 
1£,434.7S 
10,675.33 
18,237.85 
15^84SlM 
11.450.46 
10,883.88 
11,388.77 
17,433.00 
17.513.43 
10,067.67 
18.313.00 
U,  332  46 
10,136.58 
11,15X00 
11,90&30 
14.950.41 
10,330.90 
10,730.30 
ia743.00 
11.667.21 

i3,8iaoe 

13.302.36 
16^0^14 
17,573.67 
10,503.97 
13.466.83 
13,330i68 
10. 636. 19 
10,796.53 
13, 767. 66 
12,672.00 

13,009.20 
14,950.41 
11,188.12 
10.029.38 
10.  535. 25 
13.385.37 
16,903.92 
11.974.50 
17.994.02 
1X658.45 
10. 849. 19 
10.143.40 
18.978.77 
13. 100.  79 
10.204.36 
13. 093.  SO 
10. 828.  21 
12.  M2. 39 

15,690  23 

12,531.98 
19, 673. 03 
10,260.95 
11.030.68 
13,179.47 
11.267.26 
13,469.58 
It,  185. 18 
13,943.33 
11.352.84 
12  757. 33 
12, 842. 31 
11.034.84 
15.370.12 
13,900.81 
17, 827. 45 
10, 518. 73 
11.634.08 
10. 438. 38 
12.185.83 
13.349.32 
13. 122.  47 
10. 476. 34 
10.358.96 
11.200. 13 
10. 098. 28 
12. 153.  GO 
18. 747.  75 
13. 210.  40 
13.839.00 

18.422.86 
10. 056. 57 
11. 389. 83 
16.400.24 
11.207.48 
14,393.14 
11.833.43 
10,125.63 
13.668.10 
lL00a40 


i^i 
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Name 


Hilbum,  Verlon 

Houston.  E.  A 

Howell,  C.  G 

Ivcy.  C.  W 

Jackson  and  Strijillng 

j!ir\is,  Billy 

Jt-nnirips.  .Arthur  II 

Jfiinings.  Kinis  E 

Johnson,  (Hen 

Jdhn.ston,  L.  S 

J<»ne.<,  Buddy 

Keast  A  Groendjcke,  care  of 
.loo  1).  Kea.«t. 

Kemp.  Carl  E 

Kotara,  Sam  8 

Kropp.  Paul 

Ix';ike.  Iverson 

I.ee.  Weldon 

McCartt  Bros... 

.MpClollan  A  Mcflellan 

McDaiiiel.  Danle   D 

Marion  A  .Martin  partnership 

Marsh.  V.  F 

Mafton  R    M 

M!l.i.s<'V  A-  Harper 

.Matti^a.  Walter 

.Mauritz,  M.  W 

.Maxana  Corp. 

.Millen,  W.T  

Mlnehew,  C.  T 

.Moo<ly.  W.  L..  Ill,  M  3 
Ranch,  care  of  Les  LJung- 
dahl. 

Moryan,  Oeorire  B 

Must',  .M.(  .and  B.J 

.Myers  Bros 

Navlor,  W.  E 

Neely,  Hinton  T 

NfUson,  Wooflrow 

Nichols.  Van  E 

IVrrv.  Tvline  N 

Phillips,  Carl 

Porter  A  Wentr,  Ine 

Powell  A  f'raig.. 

Reinauer  Bros 

Reistino,  Frank 

Roberts.  B.  L 

Roberts.  Elliott  and  RobiTts, 
Elliott  B. 

Robinson.  Frank 

Roseta  Kanns,  care  of  Morri- 
son-Quirk Orain  Corp. 

Sampson,  R.  ("..  Jr 

Sanilers,  R.  E.  and  Rue   

Schueler.  R.  H 


Address 


Mex. 


Blast  Ptar  Route.  Lovlngton,  N. 

Box  846.  Alwmathy,  Tex 

SUr  Route.  Wildorado,  Tex... 

Box  386.  Van  Horn.  Tex.. 

Box  1064.  Slnton.  Tex 

Itoute  1,  Stinnett  Tex 

Route  1.  Tulia.  Tex 

Route  1.  Muleshoe.  Tex..  

Box  n»5.  Dalhart.  Tex 

Box  570,  Canyon,  Tex 

Farwell.  Tex 

Box  1413.  Dalhart.  Tex 


Dlmmltt,  Tex 

(troom.  Tex 

Route  .M,  L()ckney,Tex 

Box  Mf>,  Canvon.  Tex 

Star  Route,  Hale  Center,  Tex 

Box  190.  Amarlllo,  Tex 

Sunray.  Tex 

Box  53»j,  Tulia.  Tex 

Box  187,  Hereford.  Tex 

Route  ."i,  Hereford.  Tex 

do 

Route  1,  Robstown,  Tex 

Box90fi.  Robstown,  Tex 

Ganado,  Tex 

l.VK)  ."outh  Fillmore,  .\mariUo,  Tex. 

Koute  1,  Box  124,  Muleshoe.  Tex 

Star  Route.  Hale  Center,  Tex 

Route  2,  Carriio  Springs,  Tex 


Value  of 
payment- 

in-kind 
certificates 


Name 


Route  2.  Tulia,  Tex 

Vega,  Tex 

WiMom<lo,  Tex 

Post  Office  Box  127«,  Re^lglo,  Tex 

Box  174,  Amarlllo.  Tex 

Route  2,  Dimmiit,  Tex 

Route  1.  Friona,  Tex... 

Star  Route,  Kress,  Tex 

Box907,  Abemathy,  Tex 

Post  Olnce  Box  87U,  Brownsville,  Tex 

Sunray.  Tex    

Box  l.-a:,  Hereford   Tex. 

Route  1,  Box  2B,  Heame,  Tex     

Prarsall,  Tex 

Route  1,  Box  301.  Rio  Hondo,  Tex 

Panliandle.  Tex . 

Box  745,  Hastmgs.  Nebr ._ 

Bushland.  Tex 

515  South  Beniioe,  Sjiearman,  Tex 

Route  2,  Friona,  Tex 


$17,779.  .S2  I 
12,096  07 
10.036.64  I 
11.023.  19  I 
1.^  M9.  50  I 
10.002.24  ' 
12.  280.  ."il   ' 
13,612.70 
10,  »7tV  00 
10.  KM.  30 
11.6k;<.  44 
n. 332.  22 

1.1.  aVi.  76 

ii.wr.  21 

17,093  76 

10,  6S!>7 
11,99>».  .W 
12,  128.  28 
12.  5U.  00 
l.V  134.  21 
10. 12.'>.  20 
10.021.  11 
\K  2H8.  M 
11.39,'>  47 
12.  947.  9.1 

11.  fitly.  11 

10.  a';7  .■57 

10.  103.  18 
17.054  00 


11,760.44 
11,023.  19 
n..Vd.  42 
11,798.04 

13.  (183.  M 
12. 686  S9 
10.  .116.  16 
12.  197.92 
12.aSi».  19 
1H.341.2S 
10,379.  12 

14,  .117.  74 
11.674.38 
11.672.76 
11,6H5.  52 

12. 647  77 
17,731.48 

13, 07,1.  80 
10,  .1M0.  13 
10,  769.  40 


Shamrock     Farms,    care    of 

Billy  Hardberger. 

Shelton.  S.  L 

Sherard,  Grady 

Shurbet.  Marvin 

Silverthome,  R.  Q 

Simmonds  A  Perry 

Siitson,  Hilly  Wayne 

Slaughter,  C.  C.  Farms 

Smith,  Marshall  .N 

Snjilh,  Orie 

Standefer  A  Orny 

Staniforth.  W.  .M.  and  Oert.. 

Stavlo,  Arthur  B 

Stcjhen.s,  Elmo 

Stout.  W.  C 

Stovall.  A.  L 

Sfrinper  A  Motmt 

Taylor.  George,  and  Forgen- 

berry,  Tom. 

Taylor,  T.  F 

Temll.  J.  P..  A  Son 

\'ahl.sinp,  F.  H.,  Inc 

Varlseo.  IJraios 

Veicel,  Roh<>rt 

Vincent,  Jack  R.  C 

Ware  A  Sons 

Warner  Farms,  care  of  James 

M.  Warner. 

Weaks,  L.  O 

Webb,  Allen 

Wells.  H.C 

Whit«  Face  Farms,  Inc 

Willis.  O.  L.  Jr.. 

Wimherley,  W   S 

WL<5eman,  Everett 

Worsham  Bros ..   

Wright,  J.  M.andE.  B 

Williams,  Frank 

Jarrell,   Dan   H..  estate.  Jar- 

rell.    Martha,    adminlstrdt- 

trix. 

Bishop  Farms,  Inc 

Flvlng  Dollar  Ranch,  care  of 

Harold  Clark. 

Itunan,  Ogden. 

Len  Mar  Farms 

Light,  Glen  L.,  and  Nadine 

Harvev. 

Nehls,  Willard 

Schmitt.  J.  J..  Farms 

Shadel.  Stuart,  Jr. 

VoUmer.  Clarence 

Vosby  Farms 


Address 


306  Hillside  Drive,  Lameaa,  Tex. 


801  I^iffel  St.,  Uvalde,  Tex 

Route  1.  Hale  Center,  Tex 

Route  1,  Petersburg,  Tex 

Drawer  2031,  Plainvlew,  Tex 

Box  466.  Robstown,  Tex 

Route  .1.  Hereford,  Tex„ 

Morton,  Tex... 

642  A.  Tulia,  Tex 

Box  89.1,  Dimmitt,  Tex 

Box  711,  Lubbock.  Tex 

South  Plains,  Tex... 

Box  272,  Sunrav.  Tex 

Box  24*8.  O'Brien.  Tex 

Route  1,  Muleshoe,  Tex 

Panhandle,  Tex 

Route  1,  Floydada.  Tex 

Route  i,  Lockney,  Tex 


Bovina.  Tex 

Navascta,  Tex 

Elsa,  Tex 

Varisco  Bide,  Bryan.  Tex... 
611  Roc'sevelt.  Hereford.  Tex. 

3213  Or?,  Amarillo,  Tex 

Route  ^^,  Texico.  N.  Mex 

Box  7186,  Waco,  Tex 


Value  of 
payment- 

in^ind 
certificates 


Rout*  V,  Silverton.  Tex 

Dimmitt,  Tex 

Route  :i.  Friona.  Tex 

3215  Knox  St..  Dallas  5.  Tex 

Box  45^..  Dimmitt,  Tex 

605  Southwest  2d,  Semmole,  Tex. 

Vega,  Tex 

Box  1411.  Pecos,  Tex 

Summerfield.  Tex 

Back  Bay,  Va 

Henderson,  W.  Va 


Mukwonago,  Wis 

Oakfield.  Wis 

Clinton,  Wis 

Avalon,  Wis 

Bro.1he8d,  Wis 

'  Juneau,  Wis 

Sun  Prairie,  Wis  

Avalon,  Wfa 

10030  South  Howell  Ave.,  South  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Cambridge,  Wis 


$10,383.00 

13. 844.  S3 

19. 807. 18 
11.671.00 
13,368.34 
10,419.94 

12. 166. 19 
18.307.71 
16.330.87 
12. 658. 71 
10, 378. 50 
17. 316. 19 
10,370.81 
11,042.69 
15. 233. 31 
11.772.80 
11.063.09 
12, 740.  45 

12, 114. 16 
12, 574. 28 
17,  563.  95 
10.  218. 78 
19.047.60 
13,891.11 
13, 261. 70 
18. 812  38 

12. 087. 44 

10. 130. 97 
11.545.18 
14.193.37 
19.066.71 
11.239.07 
15.696.72 
12071.30 
17.105.63 
14. 304. 49 

10. 162. 98 


10. 642. 19 
13,292.96 

10,006.68 
11,450.00 
10.665.00 

15.630.16 
10,003.86 
13,002  34 
12. 446. 28 

11,063.80 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  POWi3l 
PREFERENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral plants  in  that  region  and  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tjiat  the  time 
taken  for  the  quorum  call  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  misimderstandlng. 


I  am  sure  it  is  agreeable  with  my  good 
friend  the  acting  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Jackson]  that  the  time  used  for  the  call 
of  the  roll  be  charged  equally  from  the 
time  allocated  to  argument  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority wHp  desires  to  use  in  connection 
with  the  trending  amendments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, as  modified. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President.  I 
have  spoken  on  this  floor  previously  with 
respect  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  for  it  is  my  intention 
to  move  that  the  last  of  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
which  appears  on  page  5  of  the  Gold- 
water  amendments,  denominated  as  sec- 


tion 9,  be  considered  separately  from  the 
others.  I  should  like  to  haye  a  separa- 
tion of  Senator  Goldwater's  amend- 
ments, so  that  pending  before  the  Senate 
will  be  the  amendments  of  the  Soiator 
from  Arizona  except  that  designated 
as  section  9.  This  amendment,  that  is. 
section  9.  should  be  debated  separately. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  have  a  division 
made. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask.  then,  that  the 
proposed  amendment  relating  to  section 
9  be  eliminated  from  the  other  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  ts  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
make  the  further  parliamentary  inquiry: 
The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  as  modified,  except  that  amend- 
ment relating  to  section  9,  on  jMge  5? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part 
of  the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  as  modified,  which  does  not  In- 
clude the  amendment  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 9  to  the  bill. 


f-' './"t??. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thaok  the  Presidlzig 
OtSuaec. 

•%M»Am3Hn  President,  the  pendlziflr  pro- 
posal iB  of  imique  Importance  to  ttie  peo- 
ple of  the  great  Northwest,  served  today 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
and  to  the  people  of  California,  a  State 
which  I  have  the  honor,  with  my  col- 
league from  California  [liir.  Engle],  to 
represent  in  the  VS.  Senate. 

The  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  Over 
the  past  several  shears  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  considered  it,  as  has.  indeed,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  prob- 
lem also  has  been  considered  by  the  State 
govoimients  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California,  and  Iqr  the  Governors  of 
those  three  great  Western  States.  The 
Oovemor  of  California,  a  Democrat,  Ed- 
mund O.  Brown;  the  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon, a  Republican,  Mark  Hatfield;  and 
the  Governor  of  Washington,  a  Demo- 
crat, Albert  Rosellini,  all  have  requested 
that  some  action  be  taken  by  which  the 
industries  and  other  consumers  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  may  be  protected,  and 
by  which  surplus  energy  now  wasting 
may  be  utilized  by  the  people  of  the 
State  from  which  I  come. 

TRBTT   laUJOH  DdXABS*  WOBTH  OT   STnunLTTS 

Fowat 

The  testimony  is  that  today,  in  this 
farflung  Northwest,  with  its  tremendous 
opportunities  for  growth  and  for  devel- 
opment, there  is  capacity  to  generate  $30 
million  worth  of  electric  energy  surplus 
to  Its  present  needs. 

"Hie  people  and  industries  of  California 
need  additional  power.  They  desire  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  that  surplus 
power  now  produced  by  the  great  hydro- 
electric generating  plants  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  much  of 
which  now  is  going  to  waste. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs there  was  received  a  statement 
from  Samud  B.  Nelson,  general  man- 
ager and  chief  engineer.  Department  of 
Water  and  Power.  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
I  refer  to  page  100  of  the  hearings  on 
8. 3153. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the 
great  metropolitan  ar^u  of  Uie  entire 
Nation.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles  have 
determined  to  market  po^rar  for  the  use 
of  the  people  residing  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Nelsm  is  a  distinguished  engineer  work- 
ing for  the  people  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  as  general  manager  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of  water  and 
power.    I  wish  to  read  what  he  said: 

■nie  Department  of  Water  and  Power  et 
the  City  of  Lo6  Angeles  favors  the  construc- 
tion by  the  Vederal  Ooremment  of  an  extra- 
hlgh-Toltage,  high-capacity  tranamisslon  line 
or  lines  from  the  Paclflc  Northwest  to  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  to  constitute  an  Intertle 
between  the  power  resources  of  the  two  re- 
gions. This  will  enable  tlie  maximum  uti- 
lization of  the  powo-  resources  of  each  region, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Z  am  not  undertaking  at  present  to  com- 
ment on  the  details  of  S.  3153,  but  to  state 
ovur  general  position  on  the  proposed  inter- 
tle. 

In  general,  we  favor  the  type  of  financing 
for  this  line  which  was  inovlded  in  the 
Bouldsr  Canyon  Project  Act  with  reference 


to  the  construction  of  Hoover  Dam,  uiat  is 
to  say.  contracts  with  power  purcnasers, 
made  In  advance  of  construction,  Which 
would  assure  the  liquidation  of  the  Otivern- 
ment'B  investment,  with  interest,  oyer  a 
reasonable  period  of  years.  The  Eltpart- 
ment  of  Water  and  Power  of  the  City  t)f  Los 
Angeles  Is  prepared  to  contract  for  pow^  and 
transmission  capacity  on  reasonable  iterms 
and  In  substantial  quantities  to  makd  such 
an  enterprise  a  success,  as  it  did.  In  o^oper- 
ation  with  others,  in  the  case  of  Hooveri  Dam. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  Pagftdena, 
Glendale,  and  Burbank  would  do  Utiewise, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hoover  power. 

I  add  parenthetically  that  the  com- 
munities to  which  he  adverted  likiewise 
are  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity to  their  residents. 

Continuing  with  the  statement: 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  Goverm^ent'a 
offering  similar  contracts  to  the  privately 
owned  utilities  that  might  make  use  of  it; 
the  line  or  lines  would  be  sized  accordingly. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  becaxise  of  the 
unique  factors  involved,  we  endorse  li^glsla- 
tive  and  contractual  Safeguards  which  Would 
limit  the  interchange  to  the  amounts  of 
exportable  power  for  which  there  Is  no  mar- 
ket in  the  region  of  origin  dvu-ing  the  period 
of  exi>ort.  In  certain  seasons  excess  power 
would  flow  south,  in  other  seasons  north;  the 
largest  seasonal  excesses  are  In  the  (north 
at  present. 

We  favor  Federal  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed intertle,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  and  the  desirabiUjty  of 
equitable  treatment  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  potential  users,  but  the  self-tliqui- 
datlng  character  of  the  investment  Should 
be  assured  in  advance  of  construction.  We 
will  cooperate  to  that  end. 

Thus  the  largest  city  in  western  Amer- 
ica has  "put  it  on  the  line"  an^  has 
said  it  is  prepared  now  to  contract  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
buy  such  interruptlble  surplus  j>ower 
from  the  Bonneville  authority  i$  the 
Bonneville  authority  would  be  permitted 
to  sell  under  the  proposed  legislation. 

Why  does  this  great  city  want  to  do 
so?  It  wants  to  do  it  because  Ctf  the 
interest  of  the  people  who  live  ih  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  It  wants  to  do  it 
because  the  people  of  Los  Angelesi  have 
determined,  as  is  their  right  vmcter  the 
constitution  of  California,  to  serve  ^hem- 
selves  with  respect  to  electric  power, 

DECISION  BT  PEOPUE  OF  CALITOBlfia 

I  come  from  a  State  which  ha^  both 
great  private  utilities  and  great  Jjublic 
utilities.  I  come  from  a  State  in  which 
the  people  in  various  communitiee  have 
made  their  own  decision,  as  is  their  right, 
as  to  transmission  and  sale  of  electric 
energy.  Thus,  on  the  floor  of  thd  Sen- 
ate I  take  the  position  that  in  tiqs  dif- 
ficult and  knotty  problem  we  have  before 
us,  the  Interest  of  the  people  woi^d  be 
served  by  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  by  the  rejection  0f  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  suggested, 
as  I  read  in  its  statement,  that  by  tfeason 
"of  the  unique  factors  involved,"  it  en- 
dorses the  legislative  and  contractual 
safeguards  which  appear  In  the  bill. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  On  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  pagesi  3,  4, 
and  5,  which  discusses  the  plans  Ibr  in- 


terconnection and  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  c<xi- 
sent  that  the  portion  of  the  report  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  Prom  Report 
plans  for  interconnection 

Whether  an  extra-high-voltage  line  will 
be  constructed  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
speculation.  Paclflc  Power  &  Light  Co.  and 
Paciflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  earlier  this  year 
indicated  they  intend  to  construct  110  miles 
of  line  in  northern  California  and  southern 
Oregon  as  a  fxu^her  interconnection  of  their 
two  systems. 

The  December  16.  1961.  report  of  the  task 
force  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior makes  clear  that  an  eztra-high-volt- 
age  interconnection  between  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  and  the  Paclflc  Southwest  will 
be  constructed.  The  economic  benefits  to 
be  derived  are  so  great  that  the  question  is 
not  if  such  an  interconnection  will  be  built — 
only  when  and  by  whom.  The  task  force 
made  no  recommendation  as  to  wliat  entity 
or  entities  should  construct  the  intercon- 
nection. 

The  benefits  found  by  the  task  force  in- 
clude the  following: 

First:  Power  could  be  sent  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  regions  to  help  each  meet 
Its  peak  loads,  the  Paciflc  Southwest  in  the 
summer  and  the  Paclflc  Northwest  in  the 
winter.  This  diversity  of  loads  would  per- 
mit each  region  to  save  f90  million,  or  a 
total  of  $180  million,  in  steamplants  which 
would  otherwise  be  required  if  each  region 
had  to  carry  its  own  peak  without  help  from 
the  other.  If  two  lines  are  biillt,  the  saving 
in  steamplant  Investment  was  estimated  at 
$350  million. 

Second.  For  a-number  of  years,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  could  seU  surplvis  secondary  en- 
ergy to  displace  steam-generated  energy  in 
the  Paclflc  Southwest.  Revenues  were  esti- 
mated at  between  $9  million  and  $15  milUon 
per  year.  The  amount  of  energy  sold  would 
gradually  decrease  as  the  demand  for  sec- 
ondary energy  increases  in  the  Paciflc  North- 
west. 

Third.  By  moving  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  offpeak  Pacific  Southwest  steam- 
power  to  the  Paclflc  Northwest,  an  inter- 
connection would  flrm  up  200,000  kUowatts 
of  Paciflc  Northwest  secondary  power  with 
one  line  and  400,000  kilowatts  with  two  lines. 
This  new  firm  power  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west was  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  $3.5 
million  or  $7  million  a  year,  depending  on 
whether  one  or  two  lines  are  built. 

Fourth.  The  Interconnection  would  per- 
mit the  Pacific  Southwest  to  make  use  of  the 
surplus  hydroelectric  peaking  capacity  of 
the  Paclflc  Northwest  dams  and  thereby 
postpone  the  construction  of  thermal  peak- 
ing capacity  plants  in  the  Paclflc  Southwest. 
The  amount  of  peaking  capacity  which  could 
be  marketed  in  the  Paciflc  Southwest  would 
vary  over  the  life  of  the  transmission  lines 
and  would  be  directly  dependent  on  whether 
one  or  two  lines  are  constructed.  The 
maximum  amount  was  estimated  at  over 
1.100,000  kilowatts  which  could  be  sold  for 
about  $13  million  per  year. 

In  addition  to  these  fo\ir  uses,  the  inter- 
connecting lines  would  make  possible  other 
benefits,  such  as  savings  In  reserves  in  each 
region,  savings  in  fuel,  more  efficient  use  of 
the  steamplants  in  each  region,  the  con- 
struction of  larger  and  more  efficient  steam- 
plants, national  defense,  dally  diversity  in 
the  loads  of  the  two  regions  as  distinguished 
from  the  seasonal  diversity  already  referred 
to,  and  diversity  of  streamflows  in  the  two 
regions  as  distinguished  from  daily  and  sea- 
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sonal  dlTeraity  of  kMids.  Each  of  these  uses 
could  be  accomplished  xmder  the  terms  of 
8.  S16S. 

iraSD    FOB    LBCISLATIOlf 

Presently,  there  is  no  geographical  llmlU- 
tion  on  the  marketlBg  area  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  Th*  only  limit 
Is  that  of  economic  transmission  distance. 
If  a  preference  agency  in  the  Paciflc  South- 
west, or  elsewhere  in  the  West,  has  access  to 
the  Columbia  River  power  system  over  an 
extra -high- voltage  interconnection  between 
the  two  regions,  under  existing  law  it  can 
demand  power  that  Is  needed  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  carry  the  loads  of  nonpreferred 
utilities  and  direct  Industrial  customers  in 
that  region.  Tills  is  true  not  only  of  second- 
ary power,  but  firm  power  as  well.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  economic  and  physical  factors 
imique  to  the  Padfle  Northwest.  Is  the  basic 
reason  why  8.  8163  Is  necessary. 

When  Um  Bonneville  Project  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1937.  the  dfartance  which  power  could 
be  transmitted  economically  was  aoo  or  SOO 
mllea.  Today,  power  can  be  transmitted 
from  the  Paclflc  Northwest  to  the  Mexican 
border  or  to  the  ICississippi  River.  The 
technological  limitations  on  economic  trans- 
mission distance  that  existed  when  the 
Bonneville  Project  Act  became  law  have  been 
greatly  extended  and  no  longer  afllord  the 
regional  protection  that  they  once  did. 
8.  3153  will  maintain  tlie  marketing  area  of 
the  Coltimbia  River  system  at  approximately 
the  same  point  that  physical  limitations  did 
when  the  Bonneville  Dam  was  authorized. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  estab- 
lishing the  Pacific  Northwest  as  the  primary 
marketing  area  for  the  Columbia  River  power 
system.  Tlie  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  tremen- 
dous area  by  itself,  approximately  259.000 
square  miles.  It  Is  nearly  three  times  the 
size  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey.  where  the  Con- 
gress limited  the  marketing  area  of  another 
FMeral  power-marketing  agency.  The  Pa- 
ciflc Northwest  would  eonctltute  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest  marketing  area  for 
any  utlUty  In  the  United  SUtes. 

WhUe  the  Federal  powerplants  accotmt 
for  about  60  percent  of  the  power  supply 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  more  tlian  160 
non-Federal  generating  planU  serve  the  area 
also.  THe  Federal  and  non -Federal  plants 
are  tied  together,  primarily  by  the  Federal 
transmission  system,  and  are  being  operated 
as  one  integrated  unit  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
miun  power  supply  for  tiie  region.  Kach 
utility  supports  the  others  in  such  a  way 
that  tlie  overaU  benefit  to  the  region  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  parts 
contributed  by  each  utUity.  If  some  of  the 
energy  resources  are  removed  tram  the  area 
at  a  time  when  they  are  needed  in  the  co- 
ordinated operaUon.  the  Padfle  Northwest 
as  a  whole  will  suffer  a  loss  greater  than 
the  individual  pMut  removed. 

This  operation  of  Federal  and  non -Federal 
planu  in  the  Paciflc  Northwwt  as  a  single 
integrated  iinit  is  expressly  reoognlaed  in 
the  proposed  treaty  with  Canada  signed  at 
Washington  on  January  17,  1961,  and  Is  a 
part  of  the  yardstick  for  determining  the 
portion  of  the  downstream  power  benefits  to 
which  Canada  wm  be  enUUed. 

The  Administrator  at  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  testified  that  the 
United  States  has  invested  over  $500  million 
in  transmission  facilities  for  that  system. 
These  facilities  were  designed  and  con- 
structed to  meet  loads  tn  the  Paclflc  North- 
west In  the  most  cfBdent  and  economical 
manner  possible.  If  tlie  operation  of  the 
Columbia  River  power  system  should  lie 
changed  to  meeting  tlie  loads  of  only  prefer- 
ence agencies  in  ths  western  half  of  the 
United  States,  mneh  of  the  existing  trans- 
mission system  and  the  huge  tovestment 
therein  woxiki  b«  unnecessary  and  useless. 


The  Columbia  River  power  system  sells  as 
flrm  power  only  the  power  Uiat  could  lie 
generated  with  the  water  available  In  the 
lowest  water  year  of  record.  In  most  jrears, 
the  system  generates  tremendous  quantities 
of  additional  power  because  water  conditions 
are  better  than  tiioee  of  the  historically  low 
year.  This  power  is  sold  as  secondary  or 
dump  power  becaiise  deliveries  cannot  be 
guaranteed.  At  the  present  time,  there  Is 
no  market  In  the  Paclflc  Northwest  for  much 
of  Uiis  power,  and  tlie  water  is  being  wasted 
into  the  ocean.  This  year  approximately  $32 
mUIion  worth  of  power,  most  of  it  secondary, 
will  be  imsold  and  spilled.  The  Paclflc 
Southwest  provides  a  ready  market  for  this 
power  where  it  can  be  used  to  displace  steam- 
generated  power.  The  Paclflc  Southwest  wUl 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  lees  expensive 
secondary  hydropower.  the  Pacific  Northwest 
will  benefit  from  the  revenues  derived  from 
this  new  market,  and  the  Nati<»i  will  have 
an  additional  gain  In  the  saving  of  exhausti- 
ble fuel  resources  which  otherwise  would  be 
burned  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  steamplants. 
But  once  tbe  Interconnecting  lines  are  con- 
structed and  available,  the  preference  cus- 
tomers in  the  Paciflc  Southwest  could  de- 
mand that  the  secondary  power  contlntie  to 
flow  to  them  even  though  it  might  be  needed 
in  the  Paclflc  Northwest.  They  also  could 
demand  that  flrm  power  needed  by  nonpref- 
erence  utilities  and  by  the  electroprocess 
industries  in  the  Paciflc  Northwest  be  de- 
livered to  them.  This  bill  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  sale  of  the  dump  power  to  the 
beneflt  of  everyone  without  endangering  the 
power  supply  of  people  In  the  Paclflc  North- 
west who  depend  upon  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  system  for  an  economic  supply  of 
power. 

Indtistrial  customers  of  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  have  invested  more  than  $360 
million  in  their  plants.  The  cost  today 
would  be  double  that  amount.  Ttiey  have 
purchased  annually  from  31  to  62  percent  of 
the  energy  sold  by  the  Federal  system.  They 
employ  15.000  Paclflc  Northwest  citizens  di- 
rectly and  another  90,000  indirectly.  The 
Paciflc  Northwest  has  no  low-cost  alterna- 
tive to  its  hydroelectric  power.  If  Federal 
power  generated  in  the  Paciflc  Northwest  is 
diverted  to  other  regions,  many  of  these 
industries   would    be   seriously   affected. 

Virtually  all  its  generation  \z  hydroelectric 
genoation  and  over  80  percent  of  the  hydro 
generating  facilities  are  federally  owned.  No 
other  area  in  the  United  States  is  so  heavily 
dependent  on  hydroelectric  power  and.  with 
the  exception  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey.  on  fed- 
erally owned  generating  facilities.  Other 
factors  unique  to  that  region  include  the 
substantial  cost  differential  between  Colum- 
bia River  hydro  power  and  hydro  or  steam 
power  in  neighboring  regions,  and  the  previ- 
oualy  mentioned  dependence  of  electroprocess 
industries,  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
capital  investment  and  unployment  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  Paciflc  Northwest  citizens. 
upon  a  continued  low-cost  Federal  power 
supply. 

Mr.  K.OCMM .,  To  sum  up,  the  bill 
S.  8153  would  permit  the  sale  of  surplus 
electric  energy  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  at  the  same  time  it  would 
preserve  to  the  i>eople  of  the  great 
Northwest  now  served  by  Bonneville 
their  right  to  recapture  that  surplus 
energy  when — tind  it  is  an  irresistible 
fact — the  people  of  the  great  Northwest 
require  the  full  capacity  of  that  great 
Federal  r^?ayaMe  project.  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  that  position.  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  wiilch  plazmed  the 
construction  of  repayable  projects,  not 
merely  for  today  or  tomorrow,  but  for 


tbe  future  whkh  we  pray  will  ecme  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
ODUMABo  KiTsa  TiTax.  TO  aoimiBar  caxavNona 

I  come  now  to  the  pendlnc  ara«rid- 
ment.  A  while  ago  I  asked  that  a  kc- 
tion  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  tbe  Senator  from  Ariwna  [Mr. 
OouwATnl  be  deleted  from  tbe  rest  of 
the  amendment  so  that  the  section  might 
be  considered  separately  by  the  Senate. 
I  have  received  from  another  great  pub- 
lic agency,  the  MetrtHwlitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California,  a  letter 
signed  by  its  chairman.  The  metropoli- 
tan water  district  takes  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  under  the  Colorado  River 
compact  and  spreads  it  as  best  it  can 
over  all  of  southern  California.  With- 
out tbe  great  reclamation  multiple-pur- 
pose project  which  is  Hoover  Dam.  there 
would  be  no  basis  upon  which  the  life 
and  econcxny  we  now  know  in  southern 
California  could  be  maintained. 

The  people  of  my  State  are  grateful 
for  Federal  reclamation  law.  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  present  instance  for  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  finally  overcoming 
selfish  (^position  and  enacting  into  law 
the  authorization  for  the  great  Hoover 
Dam.  But  the  metropoUtan  water  dis- 
trict has  fear  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives  might  now 
enact  legislation  which  would  hamstring 
southern  California,  and  attempt  to  take 
away  our  rights  to  both  water  and  power 
from  Hoover  Dam  or  other  reclamation 
projects  which,  in  the  future,  might  be 
built  on  the  Colorado  River. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  telegram  I  have  received 
from  Joseph  Jensen,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  <rf  the  MeinnmUtan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California, 
expressing  these  fears,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcosd  at  this  point  in  my  remaika. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tdegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

Los  Akgblbs.  Caur.,  July  2C,  1H2. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Ktichxl. 
Senate  Oglee  BuUdtng, 
Wmahtngton,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  wish  to  inform  you  board  of 
directors  of  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  went  on  record  yester- 
day In  opposition  to  8.  316S  and  HJt.  11984 
and  IIMB.  the  Padfle  Northwest  re«lanal 
powOT  preference  bills.  Board  is  deeply  oon- 
ocmed  that  such  legislation  would  eetabUsh 
precedent  which  could  result  In  eventual 
loss  of  hydroelectric  power  to  district  from 
Colorado  River  facilities  sneh  as  Hoover  Dam 
and  from  other  facilities  to  be  boUt  on  the 
Colorado  River  and  in  other  areas.  Tikis  pow- 
er urgently  needed  to  pump  water  over  Taha- 
chapts  f  rtMn  northern  and  eentral  Calif  omia 
to  M.WJ3.  areas  in  southern  California. 
Hoover  energy  alone  helps  pximp  I  bUIlon 
ganons  a  day  of  svipplemental  wato-  for 
8  million  people  wltliin  district's  boun- 
daries on  southern  California  eoastal  plain. 
Strongly  urge  you  exert  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent passage  of  this  propoaed  tegiStatlon. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Director*,  tha 
MetropoUtan  Water  DUtriet  of 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  Prealdent.  I 
can  understand  the  apprehaoalfln,  be- 
cause a  part  of  the  amcDdmeixt  offered 
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by  ray frtend  froB  AriaoKut  wouUlindeed, 
hamstring  the  defvtiopment  of  aouthan 
CaUfomia.  Th«k  part  of  the  •mendOMnt 
whieb  te  Boi  now  before  the  Senate  by 
reMOO  of  my  request  for  a  dlvlsioQ  reads 
asfcAows: 


0.  In  tlM  e«M  of  Federal  bydroel«otrle 
power  projects  now  or  hereLnaf  ter  situated 
at  poJnts  on  streams  whlcb  form  the  botmd- 
ary  at  the  State  of  ArlBona  with  an  adjoin- 
ing State,  the  State  of  Arlaona  shall  be 
aUoted  one-half  of  the  energy  and  capacity 
of  sudi  Federal  power  projects  and  such 
.  capacity  and  energy  shall  be  subject  to  the 
proTlalons  of  this  Act. 

Do  Senators  realize  what  that  means? 
It  mentions  Federal  hydroelectric  pro- 
jects now  or  hereafter  situated  at  points 
on  streams  which  form  Uie  boundary 
between  Arinma  and  an  adjoining  State, 
and  refers  to  projects  past,  present,  and 
future.  It  provides  that  the  State  of 
Arizona  shall  be  alloted  one-half  of  the 
energy  and  capacity  of  such  Federal 
power  projects. 

That  is  a  cruel  amendment. 

Mr.  mCKETS'.  Madam  President,  wHl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

lir.  KUCHEL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKET.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  conclude  that  by  virtue  of  that 
particular  provlslan.  50  percent  of  the 
hydrotiectrlc  iwwer  produced  at  a  dam 
such  as  the  Flaming  Gorge,  which  is 
being  constructed  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
but  borders  aa  the  State  of  Arizona, 
would  be  allocated  to  Ariztma  by  virtue 
of  ttie  amendment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  but  that  the  Senator 
has  set  forth  the  specific  manner  in 
which  the  section  of  the  amendment 
which  I  read  wbuld  <«>erate  with  respect 
to  the  generating  capacity  of  Flaming 
Gorge.     

Mr.  HICKEV.  Therefore,  despite  the 
criterion  which  was  suggested  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Seaton, 
and  later  adopted  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Udall.  the  amendment,  if  writ- 
ten into  law,  would  allocate  to  the  State 
of  Arizona  50  percent  of  that  power 
which  is  just  below  the  Wyoming  border, 
but  in  the  State  of  Utah,  which  borders 
on  the  State  of  California,  and  thereby 
deny  the  State  of  Wyoming  a  portion  of 
the  power. 

coirntMm  aaquiBED  BBrosx  fx>Nsi«uc'UON 

Mr.  KUCHKTi.  Yes;  indeed  it  would. 
Indeed,  it  would  do  more  than  that.  This 
is  not  the  time  for  me  to  review  the  long 
history  of  the  fight  for  construction  of 
the  Hoov»  Dam,  except  to  say  that  a 
requirement  was  laid  down  in  the  law, 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  that 
firm  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  elec- 
tricity from  that  dam  had  to  be  entered 
into  before  a  single  shovelful  of  earth 
could  be  turned.  Who  entered  into 
than?  It  was  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  great  private  utility, 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum prepared  by  the  able  chief 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  includlDg  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act.  may  be  incorporated  in  the  Ric- 
oRs  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  mono- 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printen  in 
the  Rbcoks.  as  follows: 

TTJB.  BnrATS.  | 

OolUfrrm  on  Intbuob  | 

AMD  INSXTLAS  AlTAIBS.     | 

AUgxLst  8.  I»f2. 
To:  Senator  Kvchzi.. 
Rom:  Stewart  French,  chief  counsel. 
Subject:  Hoover  Dam  power  contracts. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  Boulder  Cattyon 
Project  Act  (PubUc  Law  642,  70th  Con||^8s: 
found  in  43  UJ3.C.  617c(b) )  provides: 

"(b)  Before  any  money  is  approprtiated 
for  the  construction  of  said  dam  or  ptower 
plant,  or  any  construction  work  done  or 
contracted  for.  the  Secretary  of  th«l  In- 
terior shall  make  provision  for  revenuoi  by 
contract,  in  accordance  with  the  provMlons 
of  this  Act,  adequate  in  his  judgment  to 
insure  payment  of  all  expenses  of  opemtlon 
and  maintenance  of  said  works  Incurrto  by 
th3  United  States  and  the  repayment,  ^thin 
fifty  years  from  the  date  of  the  compMtion 
oi  said  works,  of  all  amounts  advanced  to 
the  fund  under  subdivision  (b)  of  seclAon  2 
for  such  works,  together  with  interest 
thereon  made  reimbursable  under  this  Act." 
As  is  pointed  out  in  "The  Hoover  |Dam 
Documents,"  official  publication  of  thei  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  xAider  Sect^tary 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  the  only  possible  w»y  of 
fulfilling  this  requirement  for  contradis,  in 
advance,  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  entlrel  cost 
of  the  project  in  60  years,  was  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  contract  with  suppliers  of  the 
populous  Southern  California  market,  vthlch 
Is  outside  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  geo- 
graphically. ICr.  Herbert  Hoover,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce.  stated  this  fact  (uite- 
gorically.  I 

The  contracts  in  effect  under  the  legisla- 
tion, the  kilowatt  hours,  and  the  net  aivount 
paid,  for  the  contract  year  ending  Msjjr  31, 
1962,  are  as  follows: 


Name  of  contracting 
party 


Kllowatt- 
liouis 


Net 

amount 

paid 


City  of  Burbank  ... 

Olendale 

Pasadena 

Los  Angelea.. 

Metropolitan  Water 

District.- -. 

California  Electric 

Power 

Southern  California 

Edison 

State  of  Nevada 

State  of  Arizona 


18. 190.  723 

58, 214,  725 

49. 933. 897 

631.062,555 

1.111,164,408 

27,812.347 

aoo.  115,  743 
555.392.109 
555,392,109 


$37,131 

118,819 

101.915 

1.776.653 

2.124.773 

162,800 

911.460 
1,533,992 
1, 499.  191 


l\»-cent- 

Iteeof 

firm 

•ergy 


10.5773 

11.8475 

1.5847 

17.5554 

45.2517 

.8813 

7.0503 
17.6250 
17.6259 


The  term  of  these  contracts  is  unti)  May 
31,  1987.  Under  section  5(b)  of  the  BMiIder 
Canyon  Project  Act,  there  is  a  vested  Iright 
of  renewal.     This  subeectlon  provides; 

"(b)  The  holder  of  any  contract  fo*  elec- 
trical energy  not  In  default  thereunder  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  renewal  thereof  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  authorized 
or  required  under  the  then  existing  laws 
and  regulations,  unless  the  property  ot  such 
holder  dependent  for  its  usefulness  pn  a 
continuation  of  the  contract  be  purcha^d  or 
acquired  and  such  holder  be  compeS^ated 
for  damages  to  its  property,  used  and|  use- 
ful in  the  transmission  and  dlstributlbn  of 
such  electrical  energy  and  not  taken,  insult- 
ing from  the  termination  of   the  supply." 

The  total  Federal  investment  in  woover 
Dam  and  facilities.  Including  interest  during 
construction.  Is  reported  by  the  Departpient 
of  the  Interior  to  total  $174,682,000  bs  at 
the  close  ot  fiscal  1961.  This  figure  im^ludes 
the  $25  million  allocated  to  flood  cobtrol. 
and  some  $>  million  In  "nonproject"  costs. 


All  ot  this  cost  Is  being  repaid  from  tlie 
power  revenues,  the  greatw  part  of  which 

comes  from  the  citizens  of  California. 
Stkwakt  rmxHCM, 

Chief  Counsel. 

lyfr.  KUCHEL.  The  contracts  required 
by  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  were 
entered  into.  They  were  Arm  contracts. 
They  were  entered  Into  and  will  con- 
tinue to  run.  according  to  their  terms, 
until  1987.  In  those  contracts  there  Is  a 
fixed  right  of  renewal. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  purport  to  shear  away 
those  contracts  and  abrogate  them.  It 
would  provide  that  now  and  hereafter 
the  State  of  Arizona  shall  have  the  right 
to  half  of  the  electricity  generated  at 
Hoover  Dam,  although  the  dam  could 
have  been  built  only  as  a  result  of  these 
contracts  with  the  agencies  of  the  people  ' 
of  California.  The  dam  is  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  on  the  boundary  between  the 
States  of  Nevada  and  Arizona.  It  is  now 
on  Ctklifornia's  boundary. 

AMKNDMKNT      CONSTrrUTXONAt.LT      ZNVAIXD 

The  amendment  is  completely  uncon- 
stitutional. It  is.  indeed,  an  affront  not 
only  to  the  people  of  California,  but  also 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  defeated  when  It  is  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  action. 

The  remainder  of  the  amendment 
makes  a  mockery  of  what  we,  with  pains- 
taking endeavors,  seek  to  accomplish. 
The  whole  history  of  reclamation  in  the 
deserts  of  western  America  has  been  one 
of  helping  western  America,  area  by 
area,  to  bring  water  and  power  to  the 
lands  of  the  West,  so  that  life  might  be 
sustained  and  so  that  that  part  of  our 
country  might  be  given  the  means  by 
which  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson]  made  a  very  good 
speech  in  tlie  Senate.  He  told  how,  when 
reclamation  projects  are  authorired  by 
Congress,  the  moneys  utilized  in  the  con- 
struction of  those  projects  is  returned 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  benefl- 
ciaries  of  those  projects.  The  wato: 
users  and  the  power  users  pay  back  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
with  interest,  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Invested.  They  do  indeed  con- 
stitute the  finest  investment  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  through  their 
representatives  In  Congress  can  make. 

COSTS  or  PBOJCCTS  axPAn> 
Congress  on  many  occasions  has  voted 
for  flood  control  projects,  which  our  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
has  brought  to  the  floor  from  his  excel- 
lent committee,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  I  believe  in  Federal  flood 
control.  I  shall  continue  to  vote  in 
favor  of  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions to  eliminate  the  hazards  of  floods 
on  the  eastern  seaboard,  in  the  South, 
in  the  Midwest,  and  across  America.  I 
shall  do  so  knowing  that  not  one  penny 
of  the  money  authorized  and  expended 
for  flood  control  ever  comes  back  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  the  form  of  direct 
repayment.  The  indirect,  ultimate  ben- 
eflts  of  flood  control  are  incalculable, 
but  they  do  not  make  the  direct  repay- 
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ments  that  power  and  reclamation  proj- 
ects make. 

It  ill  becomes  Senators  to  stand  on 
the  floor  azxl  criticize  moltipurpoee 
reclamation  projects  In  America. 

I  say  most  slnoerely  that  the  amend- 
ment now  pending,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arlaona  [Mr.  GoldwatesI, 
would  destroy  the  Interest  of  the  people 
which  we  try  to  serve. 

Madam  President,  that  is  alll  have  to 
say  at  this  time.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  Washington  for  jrielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President, 
first  I  wish  to  comm^id  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  for  the  excellent 
way  in  which  he  has  presented  the  argu- 
ments in  connection  with  the  pending 
measiu*e  and  his  very  clear  explanation 
of  the  economic  monstrosity  involved  in 
the  pending  amendments  and  the  other 
amendments. 

S.  3153  is  a  carefully  drafted  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  and 
supported  by  the  entire  utility  industry, 
public  and  private,  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

"nie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
which  last  year  had  to  q>ill  $30  million 
worth  of  diunp  power,  to  sell  that  power 
outside  the  region  on  a  recallable  basis. 
The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  ruled  that  this  cannot  be 
done  without  a  change  In  the  present 
law. 

S.  3153  would  not  affect  any  existing 
contracts  and  it  applies  only  to  sales  of 
Columbia  River  power  to  be  used  outside 
the  Northwest  marketing  area — and 
presently  there  are  no  such  contracts. 

This  bill  does  not  set  up  8tate-by-State 
power  preferences.  It  establishes  a  sen- 
sible regional  marketing  area  for  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  which  can 
include  all  or  parts  of  seven  States. 

If  we  were  to  f  ractlonallze  the  Colum- 
bia River  power  system  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis,  we  would  create,  as  I  have 
said,  an  economic  monstrosity. 

Yet  opponents  of  this  bill,  my  col- 
league from  South  DakoU  [Mr.  MuhbtI. 
has  offered  amendments  to  the  bill — 
seeking  to  kiU  it— which  if  adopted 
would  fractlonaliEe  the  Missouri  River 
on  a  State-by-state  basis.  And  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  [Mr.  GolowatuI 
proposes  to  fractionalixe  the  power  de- 
velopment of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
State  by  State. 

Let  us  see  what  is  really  involved  in 
the  Goldwatcr  and  Mundt  amendments. 

Each  State  would  become  a  separate 
marketing  area.  It  would  have  first  call 
on  the  power  from  any  Federal  plant  in 
that  State.  States  in  which  there  are 
no  Federal  plants  would  receive  no  Fed- 
eral power  whatever,  except  for  surplus 
dump  power  when  available. 

Do  the  Senators  from  Iowa,  for  in- 
stance, who  have  expressed  support  for 
the  Goldwat(;r  amendment,  realize  that 
they  have  joined  in  a  proposal  to  deprive 
Iowa  of  power  in  the  Missouri  Basin? 
Iowa  has  bem  allocated  nearly  140.000 
kilowatts  of  Missouri  Basin  power,  with 
additional  allocations  yet  to  be  made  for 
dams  still  under  construction.  Prin- 
cipally this  is  for  REA  cooperatives.    I 


cannot  believe  they  are  aware  that  the 
amendments  now  before  the  Senate 
would  deprive  Iowa  of  every  kilowatt  of 
that  power.  I  am  sure  the  eltiaens  of 
Iowa  would  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
the  Congress  if  they  were  aware  of  a 
proposal  to  take  their  share  of  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  power  away  from  them. 

I«t  us  turn  to  Colorado  for  a  moment. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  AllottI 
has  Joined  in  the  Goldwater  amendment. 
Under  this  amendment  Colorado  would 
lose  all  claim  to  any  firm  power  from 
Glen  Canyon  Dam.  That  dam  and  its 
powerhouse  are  located  in  Arizona.  Un- 
der this  amendment  Arizona  would  have 
that  power  reserved  for  its  use  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Colorado.  The  same  will  be 
true  of  power  from  the  Marble  Canyon 
and  Bridge  Canyon  Dams  which  are  lo- 
cated in  Arizona.  Is  Colorado  ready  to 
renounce  all  claims  to  firm  power  from 
those  projects? 

What  about  North  Dakota?  It  is  true 
that  North  Dakota  would  have  first  call 
on  power  from  Garrison  Dam.  But  is 
it  ready  to  surrender  all  claims  for  firm 
power  from  the  other  dams  in  the  Mis- 
souri Basin — the  Canyon  Ferry.  Fort 
Peck,  and  Yellowtail  Dams  in  Montana; 
the  Oahe — Oh-ah-ee— Big  Bend.  Fort 
Randall,  Angostura,  and  Gavins  Point 
Dams  in  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  HICKBY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  mcKEY.  Considering  the  situa- 
tion described  relating  to  the  Colorado 
River,  where  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam 
Is  located  in  Utah,  Just  beyond  the 
Wyoming  State  line,  and  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  is  located  as  indicated  by  the  Sena- 
tor, would  Wyoming,  which  supplies  the 
waters  for  those  dams,  be  precluded 
from  participation  in  the  power  gen- 
erated by  them? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Absolutely;  Wyom- 
ing would  be  completely  excluded. 

Let  me  point  out  still  another  disas- 
trous effect  of  each  State  being  a  sepa- 
rate marketing  area.  All  the  dams  in  a 
river  basin  are  coordinated  and  operated 
together  as  a  part  of  a  single  system. 
The  total  amount  of  power  generated 
by  such  a  system  operation  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  generation  of  each 
plant  operating  by  Itself.  But  with  this 
amendment,  power  f rcHn  each  dam  would 
be  reserved  for  use  in  that  State,  and 
system  operation  would  not  be  possible. 

These  great  projects  were  conceived, 
developed,  and  built  on  the  basis  of  geog- 
raphy, so  that  the  engineers  could  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  great  re- 
sources which  were  available.  They 
were  not  developed  according  to  State 
lines.  If  that  had  beoi  done,  it  would 
obviously  have  prevented  the  sound  en- 
gineering operation  of  those  plants. 
Certainly  no  private  utility  would  have 
proceeded  in  that  way.  and  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  afford  to  proceed  in 
that  way.  Each  river  basin  would  lose 
power  because  it  could  not  utilize  its 
plants  to  the  best  advantage. 

These  examples — and  I  could  cite 
oth^:«— demonstrate  that  these  amend- 
ments, with   their  State-by-State   ap- 


proach, woukl  make  a  shambka  of  ex- 
isting Federal  power  mazkettng  statotas 
and  poUcleB.  I  might  point  out  that  my 
State  would  gain  by  tlite  approadi. 
Washington  would  neekrt  ttam^fourtba 
or  more  of  the  Federal  gener^km  in  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  Bat  we  would 
not  be  a  party  to  such  irreaponstble  ac- 
tion. 

If  the  Goklwater-Mundt.  State-by- 
State  ^proaeh  to  power  maiketbig  were 
to  become  law.  it  would  break,  for  ex- 
ample, the  TVA  apart — into  seven  sepa- 
rate State  marketing  States.  It  would 
fractionalize  the  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Southwestern  Pow- 
er Administration. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  serves 
a  power  marketing  area  which  includes 
most  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  por- 
tions of  the  States  of  Kentu(±y,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Georgia,  North  OaroUna. 
and  Virginia.  There  are  power  generat- 
ing facilltieB,  hydro  or  steam.  In  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
North  Carolina.  No  TVA  generating  ca- 
pacity of  any  kind  exists  in  Mississippi 
or  Virginia.  Mississippi  and  Virginia, 
therefore,  receive  greater  power  loads 
from  TVA  than  they  produce.  Georgia 
also  receives  greater  power  load  than  it 
produces,  even  though  it  has  two  TVA 
hydro  generating  facilities  within  Its 
borders.  Under  the  amendments  offered 
by  Senat(»rs  GoLowAm  and  Mumn, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia  would 
be  deprived  of  their  present  power  serv- 
ice from  the  TVA. 

In  one  fdl  swo(V.  the  Goldwater- 
Mundt  amendments  would  repeal  60 
years  of  Federal  powo*  policy,  and  dis- 
rupt the  power  supply  of  public  power 
agencies  all  over  the  United  States. 

Speaking  of  the  TVA,  I  find  the  at- 
titude of  some  Senators  difBcuIt  to  un- 
derstand. Only  a  few  years  ago  they 
were  insisting  that  the  marketing  area 
of  TVA  be  defined  by  Congress.  They 
objected  to  TVA  extending  its  market- 
ing area  to  include  new  municipalities 
or  co-ops.  I  do  not  recall  that  they  were 
worried  about  "balkanizing"  the  TVA, 
to  use  the  term  of  my  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttkdt]  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  argu- 
ing with  all  their  might  that  TVA's  mar- 
keting area  should  be  circumscribed  by 
the  Congress — "balkanized,"  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Muhdt] 
would  say. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  these 
iiresponsible  amendments.  They  are 
presented  for  only  one  reason — ^to  defeat 
the  bill  which  they  would  amend.  For 
3  years  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  had  before  it  the 
problem  of  defining  an  economic  power 
marketing  area  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west. We  have  reported  S.  3153  to  the 
Senate  as  a  sensible  economic  solution. 
If  the  proponents  of  the  amendments 
have  problems  of  Federal  power  market- 
ing which  genuinely  concern  them  and 
their  States,  the  committee  win  be  hwy 
to  consider  them  in  the  same  careful  way 
it  has  considered  S.  3153. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  for 
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the  purpose  of  permittlns  me  to  adc  him 
some  quesUoDS  on  the  bill? 

ICr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  that  purpose  to  the  dlstiziguiahed 
Senator  frotn  Wywnlng. 

llr.  HICKET.  On  page  1  of  the  l^, 
I  note  a  definition  of  "Pacific  North- 
west," whidi  includes  Wyoming  within 

the  Ck>luxnbla  dratnage  basin,  and  in- 
dicates that  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mme  what  is  within  the  marketing  area 
of  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system.  % 

Last  evening  I  had  an  opportiinity  to 
examine  a  map  which  included  western 
Wyoming  within  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system— the  general  area  of 
Jackson.  Wyo..  and  the  Afton-Star 
Valley  area  of  western  Wsroming.  Is  it 
Uie  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  those  areas,  falling 
within  the  description  of  section  (b). 
which  includes  Wyoming,  would  be  given 
a  preference  in  the  Bonneville  power  vise? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  would,  upon  the 
extension  of  the  Bonneville  marketing 
area  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  area  is  subject  to  executive  order 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

At  present,  that  area  is  not  within  the 
Bonneville  marketing  area  because  it  is 
not  delivering  power  in  that  area;  but 
the  area  would  be  eligible  for  that  cover- 
age. 

Bir.  HICKEY.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
uniqueness  of  the  bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Andkrson],  and  for  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  is  speak- 
ing, is  based  primarily  upon  a  unique 
provision  written  into  the  basic  reclama- 
tion law  in  some  of  the  States;  namely, 
a  provision  which  was  proposed  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  as  a  committee 
amendment,  referring  to  the  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  Act? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  the  Hungry 
Horse  project  situation  is  a  unique  one. 
It  stemmed  from  extensive  hearings  by 
tnis  committee  at  the  time  when  the 
Himgry  Horse  project  was  authorized  by 
Congress.  The  Hungry  Horse  project 
produces  a  little  more  than  200,000  kilo- 
watts at  site;  however,  it  contributes, 
downstream,  more  than  800,000  kilowatts 
of  power.  Huncry  Horse  points  up 
dramatically  the  importance  of  regional 
development  of  power,  because  each  dam 
in  a  coordinated  river  system  is  related 
to  the  others.  The  Hungry  Horse  proj- 
ect contributes,  downstream,  almost  four 
times  the  amount  of  power  that  is  pro- 
duced at  site. 

Under  the  pending  amendment,  this 
concept  would  be  thrown  out  the  win- 
dow, and  we  would  "Balkanlze"  the  proj- 
ect by  States — to  use  the  expression 
which  was  used  by  the  Senator  from 
South  DiUtota  [Mr.  Muhdt]. 

However  our  entire  program,  going 
back  to  the  days  of  that  great  American, 
Theodore  Rooeevelt,  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  when  F^ederal  funds  are  in- 
vested, natural  geographical  regions — 
not  just  State  lines — are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

We  would  not  be  requesting  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  private  utilities  in  the  Pacific  North- 
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west  and  some  of  the  plants  built  there 
during  the  war  have  contracts  with  the 
BMmeville  Power  Adminlstrationa  if  the 
BPA  sdUs  this  extensive  surplus  energy 
to  public  bodies  in  California  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  legislation,  its  maijketing 
area  would  be  extended  to  Caliiornia, 
and  the  preference  clause  would  1  apply. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  hav^  opin- 
ions from  the  Solicitor  of  the  I^part- 
ment  of  the  Interior  in  both  the  t^resent 
administration  and  the  previous  ftdmin* 

istration. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  ^he  in- 
tent of  the  amendment  known  las  the 
Goldwater-Mundt  amendment  might  be 
to  attempt  retroactively  to  put  tb|e  vari- 
ous States  in  the  same  position  tidat  the 
Himgry  Horse  project  legislation  puts 
Montana  in? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  kno*  what 
is  intended,  but  it  would  not  do  mat. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  My  suggestion  lis  that 
the  Hungry  Horse  project  leg^lation 
gives  a  State  preference  to  Montana  for 
the  power  generated  therein. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    At  the  site. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Yes,  at  the  site;  and 
that  was  a  portion  of  the  basic  legisla- 
tion which  created  the  Hungry,  Horse 
project. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Yes,  that  is  forrect. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Many  of  the  States,  in- 
cluding my  own,  have  had  basic  legisla- 
tion, but  have  not  had  written  into  it 
a  provision  similar  to  the  one  Jttcluded 
in  the  Hungry  Horse  project  legisla- 
tion— thereby  putting  them  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  areawide  use  of  streams,  in 
which  I  fully  concur,  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  explained  it. 

But  I  thought  perhaps  the  pending 
amendment  might  be  an  effort  to  back 
up  and  to  write  into  the  basic  law  that 
which  has  always  been  called  tjetroac- 
tive  legislation,  which  we  knowi  is  not 
valid. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  what  t)iey  are 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  HICBIEY.  And  it  would; not  be 
valid  legislation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     That  is  correct. 

Of  course,  the  only  sensible  approach 
is  to  examine  each  region's  proMems  at 
public  hearings,  so  that  the  interested 
States  can  present  their  testimony  and 
all  the  private  utilities  and  public  bodies 
can  be  heard.  But  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  alter  in  one  stroke  all  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  this  field  which  has 
been  enacted  since  the  first  pubtic  proj- 
ect was  built  in  1907 :  the  Roosevelt  Dam, 
in  Arizona.  This  amendment  would  up- 
set all  those  laws,  without  affofding  an 
opportunity  for  the  States  and  the  in- 
dividual customers  in  those  areiM  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  ? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  io  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  disti«|guished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  mttitioned 
the  Hungry  Horse  project,  in  Montana. 
I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  point  out 
that  the  priority  right  to  the'  use  of 
power  generated  at  Hungry  Hoitee  Dam 
was  originally  derived  from  tne  au- 
thorization act  for  that  particular 
project,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  coriect. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  And  if  In  connection 
with  any  given  project,  by  virtue  of  its 
contribution  to  downstream  power  with- 
in the  region,  or  for  any  other  consid- 
eration, it  might  prove  desirable  to  write 
into  the  authorization  bill  the  same 
reservation  for  priority  use  of  the  on- 
site  power,  is  it  not  correct  that  the 
place  to  do  that  is  in  the  authorization 
bill,  in  connection  with  wiiich  all  the 
factors  which  relate  to  that  particular 
project  are  given  careful  consideration 
by  the  committee? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly.  That  has 
been  the  record  in  the  past  when  we 
have  had  to  adopt  special  rules  In  given 
Situations.  The  late  Senator  Francis 
Case,  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe,  put  an 
amendment  of  that  nature  into  the  Big 
Bend  Project  Act. 

My  point  is  that  all  we  are  requesting 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  sell  $30  million  worth  of  dump 
power  without  jeopardizing  the  power 
supply  which  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration provides  private  utihties 
and  private  industry.  No  other  issue  is 
at  stake — although  I  think  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  confuse  this  matter.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  tie  this  measure 
to  a  Federal  transmission  grid.  That 
is  regrettable;  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  We  simply  want  to 
sell  this  surplus  ix)wer  to  either  public 
bodies  or  private  bodies  outside  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest;  and  certainly  we  should 
not  be  penalized  because  we  want  to 
save  the  Federal  Treasury  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  and  stop  dmnping 
large  amounts  of  power  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  not  the  Senator 
from  Washington  also  agree  that  if  the 
F>ending  amendment  were  to  be  adopted, 
owing  to  the  retroactive  effect  it  would 
have  upon  established  systems  all  over 
the  country,  the  result  might  very  well 
be  chaotic? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Oh,  there  is  no 
question  about  that;  it  would  disrupt 
established  marketing  arrangements  all 
around  the  Nation. 

If  those  who  submit  these  amend- 
ments wish  to  follow  the  pattern  we  have 
suggested,  they  should  request  consid- 
eration on  a  region-by-region  basis  and 
should  ask  that  their  region  too,  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  secondary  or  dump  power 
under  similar  conditions  as  those  pro- 
vided in  this  measure,  without  endan- 
gering the  EKJwer  supply  of  private  util- 
ities and  private  industry. 

Instead,  the  pending  amendment  pro- 
poses to  fractionalize,  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis,  these  power-development 
projects  throughout  the  Nation.  In  the 
past  no  one  ever  thoxight  of  developing 
projects  in  that  manner.  To  do  so  would 
ignore  the  geography  of  the  coimtry. 
No  sound  proposal  could  be  worked  out 
in  a  river  basin  by  simply  making  arbi- 
trary decisions  b?sed  on  State  lines. 
That  is  the  vice  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  not  object  for  a  moment  if 
Senators  would  offer  amendments  pro- 
viding for  similar  treatment  of  Federal 
projects  in  their  regions.  That  woxild  be 
logical.  But  that  is  not  being  attempted 
here.    Instead,  the  attempt  is  to  create 


a  monstrosity  out  of  this  bill,  by  creating 
50  separate  marketing  areas,  an  abeurd 
proposition. 

I  may  say  that  our  State  would  bene- 
fit from  this  attempt.  Washington 
would  have  a  "comer"  on  hydroelectric 
power,  if  the  decision  were  to  be  based 
on  State  lines.  But  we  believe  the  devel- 
opment should  be  regional. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  attempt  to  kill  a  bill;  and 
yesterday  and  today  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  ways  of  attempting  to  kill  a 
bill.  We  have  seen  an  attempt  to  make 
an  economic  monstrosity  out  of  a  meas- 
ure which  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Yesterday  it  was  said  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  "steal"  industries.  Now  I 
wish  to  state  this  emphatically.  We  in 
the  Northwest  are  not  stealing  industry. 
Most  of  the  great  industrial  plants  that 
were  built  there  were  constructed  dur- 
ing the  war.  Alim:iinum  plants  were 
built  in  the  Northwest  because  of  the 
power  from  Grand  Coulee  not  available 
elsewhere.  The  result  was  that  the 
Northwest  wa.s  able  to  contribute  greatly 
to  our  war  effort,  by  supplying  alumi- 
num for  50.000  airplanes  a  year.  Some 
have  forgotten  that  fact,  just  as  they 
have  forgotten  that  the  Hanford  attMnic 
plant  was  located  in  the  Northwest  be- 
cause the  power  was  there.  We  can 
thank  Gtod  that  it  was. 

We  have  not  been  stealing  industry. 
The  great  plants  of  the  Northwest  were 
put  there  because  of  the  amount  of 
power  available;  they  were  put  there  by 
the  United  States  during  the  war.  The 
fact  is  that  in  recent  years  American 
aluminum  companies  are  building  plants 
abroad. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  colleagues 
realize  it  or  not.  but  American  compa- 
nies are  now  constructing  aluminum 
plants  outside  the  United  States,  in  for- 
eign countries,  far  in  excess  of  all  the 
aluminum  plants  operating  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Why?  Because  we 
have  run  out  of  cheap  power,  so  to 
speak,  and  they  are  going  to  Africa  and 
other  areas  to  get  cheap  power  to  pro- 
duce aluminum. 

The  argument  that  we  are  taking 
away  industry  is  without  foundation. 
We  have  had  only  the  ordinary  growth 
that  every  other  area  has  had. 

I  hope  Senators  will  not  oppose  this 
measure  because  of  parochial  feelings. 
Some  Senator  may  object  to  a  project, 
in  New  England,  for  example,  because 
it  will  not  benefit  his  area.  If  a  project 
wiU  benefit  New  England,  I  am  for  It. 
If  it  helps  a  particular  area.  It  helps 
the  whole  country,  and  we  should  all 
support  it. 

I  have  supi)orted  flood  control  proj- 
ects. The  cost  of  these  projects  is  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  Treasury.  There  is 
no  repayment  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ratepayers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  pay 
back  every  dime  expended  for  power 
projects,  with  interest.  The  ratepayers 
include  private  utilities,  private  industry, 
and  public  bodies. 

Let  us  lay  aside,  once  and  for  all,  the 
specious  argument  that  we  are  stealing 
industry.  It  is  not  true.  The  whole 
country  pays  for  flood  control  and  navl- 
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gation  projects.  But  the  ratepayers  to 
our  region  pay  all  of  the  cost  of  our 
projects,  with  interest. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  down  all 
the  pending  amendments,  becauae  they 
involve  the  same  tactic  of  attempting  to 
making  an  economic  monstrosity  out  of 
the  pending  measure. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
requested  this  measure.  I  wish  to  men- 
tion further  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  went  into 
this  question  in  a  previous  Congress. 
We  received  an  opinion  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  a  ruling,  in  effect, 
that  without  this  legislation  sales  to 
California  preference  customers  would 
jeopardize  the  power  supply  of  industrial 
customers  and  private  utilities  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  We  found  this  legis- 
lation was  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
that  result. 

I  trust  the  Senate  will  vote  down  the 
pending  amendments  and  the  other 
sunendments  without  hesitancy. 

I  suggest  the  at>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  quorum  call  is  to  be  charged 
to  which  side? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  To  come  out  of  the 
time  of  t>oth  sides  in  the  general  debate 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Alk^n 

Allott 

BarUett 

BeaU 

Bible 

Boggs 

Bottum 

Biirdlck 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlaon 

CarroU 

Case 

Cbarez 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dougla« 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Eugle 

Ervin 

Pong 

Ful  bright 

Gore 
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Gruenlng 

Hart 

H&rtke 

Hayden 

Uickenlooper 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  HawaU 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Manafleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamam 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Monroney 


Morse 

Morton 

Mon 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Piouty 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RuaaeU 

Sal  tons  t&U 

Soott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUey 

Williams.  N.J. 

WUlUms,  Del. 

Tarboroiigh 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Spark  man]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bknnett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatbr]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absmt. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  because  of  iUness  in 
the  family. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.    A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 


Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSSN.  I  yield  2  minutes  on 
the  bill. 


GIVEAWAY  IN  THE  SKY 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  Mn^ftrn  Presi- 
dent, today  there  reached  my  desk  a 
short  letter  in  the  personal  handwriting 
of  Maury  Maverick,  Jr.,  son  of  a  former 
Member  of  Congress,  a  distinguished 
leader  in  Texas  in  his  own  right,  and 
a  member  of  a  family  that  has  defended 
American  freedoms  stoce  colonial  days. 

Since  he  has  so  well  expressed  the 
cherished  hopes  and  dreams  and  Ideals 
of  Democrats  in  America,  t  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Maury  Maverick. 
Jr.,  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  of  August  6. 
1962. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscoaD, 
as  follows: 

IfAvnucK  BviLoiiro. 

Saw  Antonio,  Tbc., 

Auffurt  9.  1992. 

DBAS  JijDGE :  My  old  father  stood  on  a  high 
bluff  alongside  of  George  Harris  when 
Franklin  Rooaeyelt  pointed  to  TVA  and 
thanked  Mr.  Norrla.  Tbe  great  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wept  that  day. 

Now  we  Democrats  are  going  against  our 
heritage  with  the  satellite  blU. 

Keep  on  fighting  that  giveaway  In  the  sky. 
Uaust  IfAVBKaL,  Jr. 


VIRGINIA  SENATOR  A.  WILLIS  ROB- 
ERTSON HONORED  FOR  46  YEARS 
OF      WILDLIFE      CONSERVATION 

SERVICE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, yesterday  evening  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  25th  anniversary 
banquet  honoring  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virghiia.  Senator  A.  Wnus 
R<»EKTsoN,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act  approved  25 
years  ago. 

Senator  A.  Willis  RoanrsoN.  in  1916, 
as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  State  Sen- 
ate, helped  enact  into  law  the  first  com- 
prehensive State  law  on  hunting  and 
fishing  in  Virginia.  It  is  still  the  foun- 
dation of  the  wildlife  laws  of  the  Old 
Dominion. 

In  1926,  the  administration  of  com- 
mercial fishing  was  divorced  from  fresh 
water  fishing  and  upland  game,  .the 
latter  two  being  put  under  a  game 
commission,  consisting  of  five  members. 
Governor  Harry  F.  Byrd  appointed 
Robertson  as  the  first  chairman  of  that 
new  commission,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  for  the  next  6  years. 

In  1934.  Senator  RoBBtTsoN  organized 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Select  Committee  (xx  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion, on  which  he  served  as  chairman 
for  the  next  12  years. 

That  committee  sponsored  the  Duck 
Stamp  Act  for  the  protection  of  migra- 
tory birds,  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act, 
giving  Federal  aid  to  States  for  wildlife 
conservation,  the  Coordmation  Act. 
which  was  designed  to  protect  wildlife 
interests  m  all  water  impoundmoits  by 
the  Army  Engineers,  the  development  of 
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himttng  and  recreatlontt  ueM  In  ttie 
naUwiil  fORsli^  the  eoaBtmctkm  on 
f  ann  poods  by  the  Civilian  Canaarratiaa 
Qocps  and  later  tagr  the  Boil  Oanaerra- 
tUm  SoTlce.  and  so  forth. 

Last  efvenios  at  tbe  25th  anniversary 
banquet,  the  President  of  the  United 
states,  Jkrtm  F.  Kennedy,  smt  a  tele- 
gram to  Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robbtsov. 
congraAulaUng  Senator  Roaaxsoiv  for 
his  kadearahip  In  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  in  the  conservation  and  restoration 
of  wildUf  e  in  America. 

Mf^f?**  Prealdentk  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  President  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rac- 
oai». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 


TO  SiNATOa  'EbomwKnam 
9r  TMummMM,  asm  Axviybsmit  FimiAM- 

ROBKBTBON  DlKim.  AUGUST  7.   1003 


tATOB  WHjjb  BoBBrraoir:  X  am  plesaed 
to  add  my  povozua  cpngrmtiUatloma  to  3ro>a 
and  all  the  others  gathered  to  commemorate 
the  26th  amilvenary  of  the  Federal  aid  in 
wildlife  reetoratloii  program.  You  can  be 
rightly  praucl  ot  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 
It  haa  certainly  ooma  to  be  recognized  aa  one 
of  our  TOMJ/at  conaarvatlon  achievements. 

At  tbe  time  the  act  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent ytanfclin  D.  Booaevelt,  no  one  but  the 
faralghted  sponsors  of  leglalattoo  predicted 
the  oootrlbutlan  that  the  act  would  make  to 
wUdllfe  conservation  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. It  is  meet  significant  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  %2\9  million  that  has  been 
made  available  to  the  States  under  this  act 
haa  been  Invested  In  land  acquisition  and  as 
a  result  almost  $2.5  million  acres  of  land 
haa  been  purchased  and  made  available  for 
publle  use. 

Our  hope  la  that  history  will  recognlae 
that  our  administration  has  made  equally 
significant  contributions  to  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

John  F.  Ksmxedt. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, last  evening  also,  in  the  25th 
anniversary  banquet,  a  scroll  was  pre- 
sented, signed  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall,  to  our  colleague, 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  in  grate- 
ful recognition  and  appreciation  to  him. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  word- 
ing of  that  scroll  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Presented  in  grateful  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation to  Hon.  A.  Wnxjs  Robkbtbon  for 
outstanding  effort  and  contribution  to  35 
yeaxa  of  wUdltfe  restoration  and  manage- 
ment in  the  Uaited  States  under  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson program. 

SiBWABT  Ii.  Udaix. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Presented  at  the  National  Press  Club  In 
Washington,  D.C..  on  the  7th  day  of  August 
1962. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, also  last  evening,  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Oame  and  Inland  Fisheries 
presented  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia  a  beautiful  scroll  an- 
nouncing the  dedication  to  U.S.  Senator 
A.  Wnxis  Robertson  of  the  Oathright 
game  management  area  in  grateful  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  of  his  many 
contributions  to  the  sportsmen  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


President,  I  adt  unanimous 
consent  that  this  scroll  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcors.  ' 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  sdroU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxccird, 
as  foUoiws: 

The  Gathrigbt  Oame  Management  A^ea. 
dedicated  to  U.S.  SenatOT-  A.  Wnxxs  Roa^rr- 
soiT  In  grateful  recognition  and  apprecUtfon 
of  his  many  contributions  to  the  sportstlten 
of  Virginia  snd  the  NaUon. 

CoicMissioN     ov     Game     and     Imi^md 
FxsmxiKS. 
Jm,T    1962. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  25th  anniversary  commemora- 
tion of  Federal  aid  to  wildlife  restora- 
tion held  last  evening  was  sponsored  I  by 
the  Izaalc  Walton  League  of  America, 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  FederaUcm.  the  Sport 
Pishing  Institute,  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, and  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute. 

This  stirring  program  was  presented 
by  an  overflow  crowd  of  those  who  hlive 
served  for  25  years  in  programs  of  wild- 
life conservation.  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  t^e  program  of  last  evening  iMith 
a  brief  risum^  of  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
restoration  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  progttam 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PaOGRAlC 

Presiding,  C.  R.  Gutermuth,  vice  presidfent. 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Presentation  of  scrolls  by  Hon.  PranJ|  P. 
Brlggs,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  toe 
Pish  and  Wildlife.  I 

Hon.  A.  Wnxis  Robertson.  U.S.  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  secretary.  Seiftate 
Special  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wllld- 
life  Resources,  1930-48. 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  1935-40;  first  Chief.  DJ3. 
Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  1940-46. 

Dr.  Albert  M.  Day.  first  Chief,  Branch  of 
Federal  Aid.  1938-42. 

Robert  "hL  Rutherford,  Chief,  Brancl^  of 
Federal  Aid.  1942-57. 

Sporting  Arms  &  Ammunition  Manu- 
factiirers'  Institute,  Egbert  C.  Haoley. 
president. 

Special  presentation  by  C.  F.  Phelps,  execu- 
tive director,  Virginia  Commission  of  Okme 
and  Inland  Fisheries.  j 

Address  by  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

FEDERAL  hXD  IN  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION  PROQRAM 

A  nationwide  action  program  to  give  all 
States  urgently  needed  financial  asslstanite  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  conditions  for  wild- 
life was  launched  by  this  act.  Now,  25  fjears 
later.  It  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  ^ow 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  can  Vork 
with  Industry  and  sportsmen  to  perpetuate 
valuable  natural  resources  and  to  prCfvide 
untold  hours  of  wholesome  outdoor 
recreation. 

One  of  the  most  significant  wildlife  enjact- 
ments  of  all  time — approved  September  2, 
1937 — It  Is  known  widely  as  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  program,  after  its  authors,  I  the 
late  Senator  Key  Plttman,  of  Nevada,  and  the 
then-Copgt  essuian  and  now  Senatorl  A. 
WiLUs  RoBotTSOM,  of  Virginia.  Its  acflom- 
plishments  are  many. 

More  than  2,370.000  acres  of  land  have  ^esn 
bought  and  developed  for  wildlife  and 
public  hunting;  nearly  900,000  acres  of  p^lme 
waterfowl  habitat  given  permanent  pnitcc- 
tlon;  water  provided  In  the  arid  West;  food 
and  cover  planted  for  upland  game;  anclidoer 


and  ellc  winter  rang*  puretaMWI  aad 
improved. 

Research  projects  have  provided  uadsr- 
standing  and  new  techniques  for  wUdllfe 
enhancement.  The  eastern  wild  turkey, 
Merrlam's  turkey,  white-tailed  deer,  ante- 
Ic^,  bighorn  sheep,  elk,  and  many  other 
mammals  and  birds  have  been  restored  over 
large  areas.  More  than  $276  million  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  maneya  have  been  channeled 
into  essential  wildlife  restoration  acUvitlas. 

The  history  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act 
parallels  the  expansion  of  State  wildlife  pro- 
grams. During  its  span,  and  largely  under 
its  Influence,  wildlife  management  has 
emerged  as  a  recognized  natural  science  and 
hundreds  of  trained  specialists  now  are  en- 
gaged in  State  and  Federal  programs. 

The  act  continues  to  bring  stature  and 
achievement  to  the  entire  field  of  wUdllfe 
management,  with  everlasting  benefits  to 
American  sportsmen. 

The  25th  anniversary  commemoration  ts 
sponsored  by  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica. National  Audubon  Society,  National 
Wildlife  FederaUon.  ^>ort  Fishing  Institute. 
tlie  Wilderness  Society,  and  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, because  of  his  leader^p  in  Vir- 
ginia for  46  years  and  in  the  Nation  for 
more  than  25  years  in  wildlife  conserva- 
tion work.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  our  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia.  Senator 
A.  Willis  Robxetsoh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Biographical  Sketch  or  A.  Wnxis  Robert- 
son,  U.S.  Senator  From  Virginia 

Taxes,  tariffs,  foreign  trade,  appropriations, 
and  legislation  dealing  with  fiscal,  monetary, 
and  defense  production  problems  are  the 
subjects  to  which  Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robrbt- 
soN  has  devoted  his  primary  attention  during 
more  than  a  quarter  century  of  service  in 
Congress. 

It  was  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  this  Virginian  became  rec- 
ognized as  an  expert  on  collecting  Pederal 
revenue.  In  the  Senate  he  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  spending  functions  of  the 
Government  and  its  management  of  fiscal 
affairs.  This  double-sided  experience  has 
made  him  a  consistent  advocate  of  efforts 
to  balance  the  national  budget  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  inflationary  spending  schemes. 

His  political  philosophy  has  been  shaped 
by  his  admiration  for  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Cordell  HtUl,  whose  trade 
program  he  championed,  and  Carter  Olass. 
his  predecessor  in  the  Senate,  who  was  the 
"father"  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  FlnanciaJ  Institutions  Act,  popularly 
known  as  the  Robertson  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1957  was  described 
by  Banking  magazine  as  "the  greatest  single 
piece  of  banking  legislation  in  our  time — 
certainly  the  greatest  since  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,"  which  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Carter  Glass.  Although  this  bill  was  not 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  its  unit  form,  many  sections  from  its 
250-page  text  subsequently  have  been  passed 
and  it  continues  to  furnish  the  basis  for 
proposals  to  codify  and  modernlxe  the  laws 
under  which  financial  institutions  operate. 

A  longtime  ambition  was  fulfilled  In 
February  1959  when  Senator  Robertson  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  with  which  Carter  Glass 
had  been  so  prominently  connected.  This 
committee  has  responsibility  for  legislation 
dealing  with  banking.  International  finance. 
Federal  Reserve,  securities,  housing,  smaU 
business,  and  production  and  stabiliaatlon. 
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In  addition  to  holding  the  committee  chair- 
manship, RoBixTSON  continues  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Banking. 

He  continues  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  Senator 
Glass  had  been  a  chairman.  In  addition 
to  being  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  Treu.ury  and  Post  Office  appro- 
priations. Senator  Robertson  serves  on  the 
Agriculture,  Defense,  Independent  Offices, 
and  Public  Wc>rlu  Subcommittees.  He  has 
estimated  that  these  groups  handle  bills 
covering  more  than  95  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

He  remains  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production,  which  he  had 
beaded  as  chairman  during  1957-68  under 
a  Senate-House  alternating  arrangement  and 
Is  vice  presideat  of  the  U.8.  group  in  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  of  which  a  House 
member  is  president. 

WnxJS  RoBiatTSON  first  entered  politics  In 
1912  as  a  deU-gate  to  the  Virginia  Demo- 
cratic convention  pledged  to  the  candidacy 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President. 

His  Interest  In  Wilson  and  in  political 
affairs  had  been  stimulated,  he  said,  by  Dr. 
S.  C.  Mitchell,  his  history  teacher  at  Rich- 
mond College,  who  stressed  the  obligations 
of  public  office 

But  behind  this  college  inspiration,  Rob- 
ertson said,  was  the  influence  and  the  atti- 
tude toward  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship of  his  father,  the  Reverend  Franklin 
Pierce  Robertson,  of  Albemarle  County,  a 
Baptist  minist4!r.  and  his  mother,  the  former 
Josephine  Willis,  of  Culpepper  County,  a 
descendant  of  Col.  James  Gordon  of  Lan- 
caster and  Nathaniel  Harrison  of  James  City 
County,  son  o'  the  first  Benjamin  Harrison 
of  Virginia. 

Bom  in  Martlnsburg.  W.  Vs..  where  his 
father  was  pa<)tor  of  a  church  at  the  time. 
Willis  was  one  of  six  children.  Part  of  his 
boyhood  was  spent  In  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where 
he  became  an  admirer  of  Carter  Glass,  whose 
elder  son  was  liis  school  classmate  and  a  close 
friend.  Thereafter  he  followed  with  deep 
Interest  Glass  progress  as  a  State  senator. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  finally  U.S. 
Senator. 

The  high  school  in  Rocky  Mount  from 
which  Willis  Robertson  graduated  was  the 
first  one  established  In  Franklin  County  and 
was  made  possible  by  efforts  of  his  mother 
who  headed  an  organization  to  raise  funds 
to  pay  for  the  building. 

Enrolling  in  Richmond  College  at  the  age 
of  16,  Robertson  became  a  campus  leader, 
e8(>eclally  in  athletics.  As  a  tackle  on  the 
football  team  he  played  the  entire  time 
through  KVKrr  game  for  two  seasons.  He 
was  tennis  champion  and  established  a  Vir- 
ginia record  in  the  hanuner  throw  which  be- 
came permanent  when  that  event  was  elimi- 
nated from  Virginia  college  track  meets. 

In  5  years  a*.  Richmond  College  he  received 
both  academic  and  law  degrees  and  he  was 
subsequently  honored  by  award  of  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  this 
college  as  we'l  as  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  (scholarship) .  Both  Washington  and 
Lee  University  and  William  and  Mary  College 
have  conferred  honorary  degrees  upon  him 
and  he  holds  an  honorary  membership  in  the 
Washington  .-ind  Lee  Chapter  of  Omlcron 
Delta  Kappa — a  campus  leadership  frater- 
nity. 

After  gradiiatlon  from  college,  Robertson 
entered  the  practice  of  law  at  Buena  Vista 
and  in  1915  he  vwis  elected  to  represent 
Rockbridge  and  Bedford  Counties  in  the 
State  senate. 

Volunteering  for  mUitary  service  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I,  Robertson  at- 
tended officers'  training  camp,  was  commis- 
sioned a  first  lieutenant  of  Infantry  and  as- 
signed to  the  80th  Division,  then  In  training 
at  Camp  Lee     He  served  as  assistant  camp 


adjutant  and  was  discharged  In  June  1919 
with  the  rank  of  major. 

Resuming  his  place  in  the  State  senat* 
after  his  military  service,  Robertson  served 
on  the  finance,  courts  (rf  Justice,  pubUc  in- 
stitutions, and  education  committees.  He 
was  patron  of  the  bill  creating  the  State 
highway  department,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission that  laid  out  the  State  highway  sys- 
tem and  patron  of  the  Robertson  Act,  under 
which  the  first  $14  million  for  State  highway 
improvement  was  obtained. 

In  1922  Robertson  left  the  State  senate  to 
become  Commonwealth's  attorney  of  Rock- 
bridge County,  an  offlce  he  held  for  4  years. 

In  1926,  when  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  was  reorganized 
under  a  commission  whose  chairman  was  its 
executive  and  administrative  head.  Robert- 
son,  who  had  sponsored  during  his  first  year 
In  the  State  senate  the  bill  creating  the 
department,  was  named  as  chairman.  The 
appointment  vas  made  by  Gov.  Harrt 
F.  Btrd.  who  had  entered  the  State  senate  at 
the  same  time  as  Robertson  and  served  on 
some  of  the  same  committees. 

During  Robertson's  6  years  with  the  game 
and  inland  fisheries  commission  its  receipts 
were  doubled,  without  increasing  license  fee 
rates,  and  its  services  were  greatly  expanded, 
including  a  more  efficient  warden  service, 
enlargement  of  the  farm  for  restocking  quail 
and  establishment  of  the  first  hatcheries  for 
propagation  of  trout  and  bass. 

Robertson's  interest  in  outdoor  life  and 
conservation  began  with  a  boyhood  interest 
In  hunting  and  fishing,  and  these  sports  have 
remained  his  favorite  sources  of  recreation. 

He  gave  up  the  game  commission  post  in 
1932  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
congressional  seat  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Representative  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  an- 
other Lexington  resident.  Elected  that  year 
as  a  Congressman  at  large,  because  a  Court 
decision  had  invalidated  existing  congres- 
sional districts,  Robertson  was  reelected  to 
represent  the  newly  constituted  Seventh 
(Valley)  District  In  1934  and  continued  to 
serve  In  that  capacity  until  he  transferred 
to  the  Senate  in  1946. 

Continuing  to  demonstrate  his  Interest  in 
wildlife  after  he  went  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Robertson  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion setting  up  a  special  committee  to  study 
and  coordinate  agencies  dealing  with  wild- 
life resources.  He  was  made  chairman  of 
that  committee — the  only  first-term  Con- 
gressman to  hold  a  committee  chairman- 
ship— and  continued  as  its  chairman 
throughout  his  service  In  the  House.  He 
was  sponsor  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act, 
under  which  more  than  $180  million  collected 
from  Federal  taxes  on  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition has  been  returned  to  the  States 
for  game  restoration  and  conservation  proj- 
ects. In  1945  he  received  awards  from  the 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  of  the  Air  and 
from  Field  and  Stream  magazine  as  the  out- 
standing consenratlonlst  of  the  year. 

Looking  back  on  this  record  Senator  Rob- 
ertson has  said:  "My  wildlife  conservation 
work  Is  the  happiest  I  have  attempted  to  do. 
While  my  time  and  efforts  In  the  Congress 
have  been  devoted  primarily  to  taxation, 
foreign  trade,  banking,  currency  and  allied 
economic  problems,  I  would  be  happy  If  his- 
tory records  my  efforts  on  behalf  of  conserva- 
tion as  being  a  worthwhile  contribution  to 
my  day  and  generation." 

While  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Robertson  served  on  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments, 
Insular  Affairs,  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation and  Poet  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  but 
his  major  assignment  was  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  was  the  first  Vir- 
ginian In  34  years  to  serve  on  that  top  com- 
mittee which  drafts  all  tax  bUls. 

During  his  10  years  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Robertson  helped  to  write 
12   tax  bills,    Including   those   required   to 


meet  the  tmprecedented  demands  for  revenue 
during  World  War  VL  His  Tlews  prevaUed 
over  those  at  a  majority  at  his  powerful 
committee  In  104S  when  the  Bobertaon- 
Forand  bm  set  the  pattern  for  putting 
Federal  Income  taxes  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  It  was  as  spokesman  for  the  com- 
mittee, however,  that  he  led  recurring  floor 
fights  on  behalf  of  the  HuU  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  program.  Later,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  he  contmued  to  advocate 
Hull's  concept  of  mutually  beneficial  foreign 
trade. 

The  death  of  Senator  Carter  Olass  In  1946 
created  a  vacancy  for  which  Robertson  was 
chosen  by  the  Virginia  Democratic  conven- 
tion which  met  In  September  of  that  year. 
After  completing  Glass'  term  Robertson  was 
elected  for  a  full  6-year  term  In  1948  and 
again  in  1964. 

The  fact  that  Senate  rules  will  not  allow 
two  men  from  a  State  to  serve  on  the  same 
committee  and  that  Senator  Harrt  F.  Btrd 
of  Virginia  was  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  prevented  Robertson  from  con- 
tinuing m  the  Senate  the  type  of  work  on 
tax  bills  he  had  done  in  the  House  but  he 
was  successful  in  obtaining  appointment  to 
both  of  Senator  Glass'  former  committees — 
Appropriations  and  Banking  and  Currency. 

On  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Senator 
Robertson  demanded  close  scrutiny  of  all 
Federal  spending  proposals  and  voted  regu- 
larly with  those  tiylng  to  keep  fund  aUow- 
ances  below  the  total  of  budget  recommenda- 
tions 

Although  he  had  supported  the  original 
Marshall  plan  for  foreign  aid  as  necessary 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  war-ravaged  na- 
tions, in  later  years  he  insisted  that  foreign 
loans  and  grants  were  continuing  at  too 
high  a  rate.  He  was  Instrumental  In  having 
foreign  iUd  appropriations  cut  below  budget 
proposals  for  several  successive  years  and 
continued  to  urge  that  as  a  substitute  for 
such  aid  there  be  stimulation  of  private  In- 
vestments abroad  and  loans  from  interna- 
tional funds  handled  on  a  sound  business 
basis. 

As  a  member  erf  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  he  helped  to  draft  inflation 
control  bills  needed  diulng  the  War  In  Ko- 
rea and  as  a  member  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production  he 
had  resiwnslbility  for  checking  on  admin- 
istration of  price  and  wage  controls  and 
stockpiling  programs. 

In  1949  Robertson  was  designated  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  monopolistic  prac- 
tices by  labor  organizations,  especially  as  ap- 
plied to  the  coal  mdustry.  The  results  of 
his  study  were  submitted  to  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee which  handles  legislation  on  that 
subject,  but  that  committee  refused  to  re- 
port the  bin  he  Introduced. 

Several  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  Sena- 
tor Robertson  culminated  in  19M  In  enact- 
ment of  a  bank  holding  company  blU — the 
first  successful  effort  to  obtain  legislation  to 
curb   monopolistic   expansion   in  that   field. 

In  1956  Robertson  again  was  designated 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
handle  a  study,  this  time  of  the  Federal  laws 
under  which  financial  institutions  operate. 
The  result  of  this  study  was  the  Financial 
Institutions  Act  of  1957,  designed  to  codify 
financlBl  laws,  bringing  them  aU  together 
for  the  first  time  in  one  place  in  the  Federal 
Code,  and  also  to  bring  th«n  up  to  date  by 
dropping  out  obsolete  statutes  and  giving 
recognition  to  modem  business  practices. 
When  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
called  it  a  monumental  achievement. 

Although  the  House  of  Representatives 
faUed  to  pass  the  1957  bill  It  became  the 
basis  for  Important  financial  legislation  In 
later  years. 

In  1958  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
was  amended  as  proposed  In  the  yinanclsl 
Institutions  Act. 
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ItM  l«ws  dealing  wltb  VMlermI  B*- 
ilwr  iMuik  TBtt/m  raqiilmifeBiita, 
mTlngB  and  loan  ■■nrlitlnm,  holdtas 
fi.TBnrftn*f  oontroUlnv  itodc  Mvlnci  and 
loan  anoclattons.  and  Federal  credit  unfciaa — 
all  ware  rerlaed  alcaag  Unea  recommeiuled  in 
tbe  1897  blU. 

Also  paoaed  by  tbe  Congreea  in  1B59  were 
a  bUls  containing  a  toted  of  95  amend- 
ments to  financial  laws  irtileh  were  taken 
from  tbe  Robertson  bill.  One  at  tbeae  biUs 
simplified  and  improved  laws  relating  to  na- 
tional banks  so  as  to  enable  tbem  to  carry 
on  tbelr  work  more  efficiently.  The  other 
Mil  contained  provisions  to  ImproTe  the 
effldeney  of  the  Office  of  tbe  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  who  supervises  the  national 
banking  system,  and  to  give  more  flexibility 
to  national  bank  lending  powers. 

Senates  Robertson,  who  makes  his  home 
In  Lexington,  Vs.,  married  Oladys  Ghurchlll 
Willis.  They  have  two  sons.  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson. Jr.,  and  llarlon  Gordon  Robertson. 


TAX  Ctrr— PACIFIC   NORTHWEST 
POWER  PREFERENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral plants  in  that  region  and  to  guaran- 
tee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.       

1ST.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  some  time  on  the  bill 
to  me? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York  3 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  today  to  a 
lead  editorial  in  the  New  Yoric  Herald 
Tribune  entitled  "Tax  Cut  Not  the  Only 
Remedy"  because  I  think  it  bears  out 
so  very  strikingly  the  speech  which  I  de- 
livered yesterday  on  that  subject.  A  tax 
cut  is  not  the  only  remedy.  I  could  not 
agree  more.  But  It  is  a  very  Important 
part  of  a  package,  and  a  good  deal  of  that 
package  is  laid  out  in  the  lead  editorial 
exactly  as  I  laid  it  out  yesterday. 

A  package  to  deal  with  what?  The 
imeasy  fear  in  the  hearts  of  many  Ameri- 
cans that  we  are  craning  to  a  time  of 
another  recession,  and  that  it  should  be 
avoided.  Our  economy  Is  not  moving 
forward  with  the  velocity  which  is  re- 
quired by  our  tntemational  responsibili- 
ties or  by  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people,  notwithstanding  the  President's 
promise  in  1960.  on  which  he  was  elected, 
that  that  is  precisely  what  he  would  do. 

So  as  long  as  that  is  the  situation,  and 
It  Is  evidenced  by  a  rise  in  our  gross  na- 
tional product  not  equal  to  our  own 
or  the  President's  expectation,  by  the 
continuance  of  a  very  hard  and  appar- 
ently unyielding  endemic  unemployment 
which  continues  with  us,  by  the  absence 
of  an  opportunity  for  an  estimated  1 
million  young  people  to  get  Jobs  in  that 
economy,  all  of  those  things  add  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
imtil  a  recession  is  upon  us.  nor  do  we 
have  to  engage  in  such  transient  activi- 
ties as  awaiting  the  figures  for  a  par- 
ticular month  in  order  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion as  big  and  as  important  as  that. 

We  ought  to  have  an  incentive  tax  cut. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 


about  a  fax  cut  without  recognizing  |  the 
difference  between  a  tax  cut  which  would 
merely  put  money  Into  the  pockety  of 
people  and  a  tax  cut  which  would  tiro- 
vide  an  incentive  to  build,  initiate,  ^on- 
staruct,  and  employ,  as  I  described  yes- 
terdfiy. 

But  more  important  than  anything 
else  is  the  fact  that  other  things  nust 
be  done.  These  are  also  questions  to 
which  the  President  must  direct  hist  at- 
tention. For  example,  among  theih  is 
the  ftict  that  we  have  no  effective  ^ay 
today  to  deal  with  strikes  which  affect 
the  national  interest.  It  is  very  nciuch 
in  the  interest  of  labor  itself  to  work 
with  the  rest  of  us  in  trying  to  develop 
a  better  method  of  dealing  with  stjiikes 
than  we  have  today.  That  is  one  of!  the 
real  weaknesses  of  our  society. 

Second,  that  the  administration  of  the 
antitrust  laws  both  in  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  present  ten4s  to 
iohibit  and  frustrate  instead  of  facilitate, 
and  that  therefore  the  administrsltion 
should  direct  its  views  and  actifitles 
toward  that  end. 

Third,  and  very  important.  American 
business  has  not  developed  an  effeiitive 
technique  for  seeing  workers  through 
the  transition  period  when  automii|tion 
is  adopted  in  order  to  cut  costs. 

These  urgent  matters  are  urgedj  for 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Congress  and 
on  the  part  of  our  President. 

The  editorial  sets  forth  all  of  these 
ideas,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
that  is  that  it  urges  the  application  to 
trade  unions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  or 
their  principle.  I  do  not  agree.  I  believe 
the  prescription  I  have  given  withj  re- 
spect to  strikes  is  a  much  better  lone. 
Other  than  that  it  poses  the  issue  to  the 
American  people  and  says  that  here  is  an 
opportunity  to  act  in  order  to  aveSd  a 
recession  before  it  is  upon  us.  I  aiin  in 
favor  of  that.  An  incentive  tax  ci|it  is 
not  the  whole  answer ;  it  is  only  one  part 
of  the  total  package  which  I  urge  UPon 
the  President  and  the  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  jpart 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editf)rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Res^ord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  A^g  8, 
1962) 

Recife  roH  RECX)vniT — Tax  Cut  Not  j^e 
Only  Remedt 

It  seems  pretty  clear  by  now  that  tb^re  Is 
going  to  be  no  quick  tax  cut  to  spuV  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  repeatedly  said  he  l^ould 
wait  for  the  July  figures  on  economic  ac- 
tivity, due  this  week,  before  deciding 
whether  to  recommend  one.  But  he  alsO),  and 
perhaps  more  particularly,  wanted  to  |  take 
the  pulse  of  Congress.  It  would  be  dam- 
aging, as  he  well  know,  to  recommend  (i  cut 
and  then  have  Congress  reject  It.  To  assert 
officially  that  a  cut  was  needed,  then  not  get 
It,  would  be  to  Invite  a  real  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Nation's  economic  future.i 

In  Congress  the  key  man  is  Wn^airs  mills, 
who  has  never  been  enthusiastic  abo\u  the 
idea.  And  the  closed-door  hearings  being 
held  by  his  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  done  nothing  to  sway  him  to- 
ward the  wl8d(»n  of  cutting.  Jileanirhile, 
powerful  opposition  has  developed  ia(  the 
Senate,  and  a   Gallup   poll   has  showh   73 


percent  of  the  elect(wata  against  ontUnc 
taxes  now  if  it  means  Incressing  tha  debt— 
a  figure  not  likely  to  be  lost  on  campaign- 
ing Ccmgressmen. 

But  if  taxes  are  not  to  be  cut,  what  can 
be  done? 

The  answer :  A  lot. 

The  basic  ingredient  of  growth  remains 
what  It  has  been  right  along:  the  confi- 
dence quotient  of  thousands  of  Individual 
businessmen,  whose  separate  Investment  de- 
cisions are  what  add  up  to  national  alp  or 
stagnation. 

It  Is  questionable  how  much  their  confi- 
dence would,  in  any  case,  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  a  quickie  tax  cut.  This  is  going 
to  have  to  be  built  by  long-range  reforms, 
and  by  evidence  of  Government  attltudea 
rooted  not  in  the  urge  to  manipulate  but 
In  the  realities  of  economic  expcarlenoe.  In 
planning  capital  investments,  businessmen 
are  looking  less  to  the  next  e  months  than 
they  are  to  the  next  6  years.  Here  there  are 
several  critical  factors,  about  all  of  which 
something  can  be  done: 

Taxes:  What's  needed  is  not  a  shot  in  the 
arm,  but  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  the 
structure  which  brings  a  sharp  reduction  in 
rates.  The  President  has  promised  to  rec- 
ommend such  action.  Mr.  Mills  favors  It. 
Its  prospects  could  well  have  been  torpedoed 
by  a  tax  cut  now;  to  effect  it,  the  President 
Is  going  to  need  substantial  room  for  ma- 
neuvering in  englneermg  an  overall  reduc- 
tion of  revenues.  It's  going  to  take  a  mas- 
sive campaign,  such  as  was  mounted  In 
behalf  of  the  trade  bill,  to  get  it  through 
Congress.  Pxirther.  if  it  Is  to  accomplish 
its  aims,  it's  going  to  have  to  be  the  kind 
of  restructuring  that  acts  to  reward  initia- 
tive, not.  as  the  present  tax  laws  do,  to  stlSe 
it.  This  is  going  to  take  poUtlcal  courage. 
There  are  sure  to  be  enormous  pressures 
brought  to  concentrate  cuts  in  the  lower 
brackets,  thus  fvirther  exacerbating  the 
present  imbalance  and  further  penalizing 
achievement.  This  also,  by  making  Federal 
benefit  programs  cheaper  for  the  mass  of 
voters  (at  others'  expense),  would  further 
enhance  the  long-range  political  pull  of 
more  and  more  Government  spending,  and 
thus  invite  a  greater  drain  on  the  private 
sector.  These  pressures  have  to  be  resisted, 
and  a  courageously  creative  reform  pressed. 
Regulation:  The  antitrust  laws,  loosely 
worded  and  even  more  loosely  interpreted, 
have  too  often  lately  been  used  as  vehicles 
of  harassment.  They  are  meant  to  preserve 
competition,  not  to  hobble  growth.  For  too 
many  of  those  who  choose  the  business  of 
regulating,  regulations  becomes  an  end  in 
itself.  Both  the  laws  and  the  phUosophy 
that  guides  their  enforcement  need  critical 
review. 

The  dollar:  Maintaining  Its  stability  Is 
vital.  And,  as  a  confidence -restorative, 
clearly  evident  determination  to  do  so  at 
whatever  cost  is  essential. 

Labor:  Unions  have  far  outgrown  the 
structure  of  special  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions they  were  granted  when  they  were 
fighting  for  their  existence.  Now  theirs  has 
become  the  most  egregious  monopoly,  theirs 
the  unchecked  power  that  flouts  the  public 
interest  for  private  gain  and  gets  away  with 
it.  The  time  has  come  to  cut  back  their 
powers,  and  to  devise  a  means  of  applying  to 
unions  the  principle.  If  not  the  letter,  of  the 
antitrust  laws  that  long  have  applied  to 
business. 

Profits:  These  have  been  badly  squeezed, 
but  more  is  needed  than  a  boost  In  balance- 
sheet  figures.  There  has  to  be  a  clear,  posi- 
tive and  public  recognition  of  the  creative 
role  profiu  play  In  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. When  Mr.  Kennedy  says  he's  for  profits 
because  the  Government  gets  62  percent  of 
them,  he  doesn't  make  much  mileage.  In- 
stead, he  arouses  apprehension  that  he 
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business  in  the  role  of  provider  for  govern- 
ment rather  than  an  Independent  force  with 
its  own  rights.  Profits  are  the  fuel  of  prog- 
ress, and  If  the  country  Is  to  be  got  moving 
its  economic  engine  has  to  be  provided  with 
the  fuel  it's  designed  to  run  on. 

Government:  What  saps  business  confi- 
dence as  much  as  anything  else  is  fear  of  the 
unknown  In  the  area  of  government  activity, 
a  fear  which  both  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  top 
advisers  have  fed.  The  antlfree  enterprise 
sentiments  among  liberal  Democrats  that 
surfaced  so  dramatlcaUy  in  the  Senate  fiU- 
buster  didn't  help.  The  administration  has 
clamped  a  lid  on  public  statements  by  top 
economic  officials  In  an  effort  to  contain 
these  fears.  But  the  men  who  have  repeat- 
edly pressed  for  greater  Federal  Intrusion  on 
private  decisionmaking  still  hold  their  posts, 
and  have  not  recanted  their  views;  presum- 
ably, even  though  their  mouths  are  publicly 
shut,  they  flap  as  busUy  as  ever  within  the 
administration's  councils.  If  confidence  is  to 
be  restored,  there  has  got  to  be  solid  aasxir- 
ance  that  their  advice  Is  not  being  taken, 
and  wlU  not  be  taken. 

IThe  economic  indicators  continue  mixed: 
In  the  present  state  of  the  economy,  chances 
are  they  will  continue  so  for  a  while  to  come. 
Many  predict  that  the  present  slow  recovery 
wlU  tvim  to  mild  recession  by  early  1963. 
But  It  need  not — if  business  can  be  given 
assurance  of  a  climate  In  which  its  creative 
force  will  be  unshackled,  its  initiatives  re- 
warded and  Its  role  respected. 


AID  TO  GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr.  KEATING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  time  is  con- 
trolled. Would  the  Senator  ask  for  some 
time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  speak 
for  about  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  much  time  Is 
available  to  both  sides  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety- 
seven  minutes  are  available  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  and  104  minutes  are 
available  to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad,  in  a  ges- 
ture of  friendship,  to  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  CalifornU  and  Ohio 
Join  hands.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  Join  hands 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  few  days  ago  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
recommended  to  the  Senate  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  would  make  available  $500 
million  over  a  period  of  3  years  in  the 
subsidization  of  mass  transportation 
systems  in  local  communities.  The  bill 
provides  that  this  aid  shall  only  be  given 
to  those  transportation  systems  which 
are  operated  by  the  Government. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
country  there  are  1,272  local  transporta- 
tion systems,  and  that  of  the  1,272.  60 
are  operated  by  the  Government. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  aid  will 
go  only  to  govemmentally  (H>erated 
transportation  systems.  That  brings  ua 
to  the  interesting  question  of  what  will 
eventually  happen  to  the  privately  op- 
erated systems  if  it  is  declared  that  to 
get  Federal  aid  they  must  be  publicly 
or  govemmentally  owned. 
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I  submit  that  the  proposal  means  the 
eventual  conversion  of  all  transportation 
systems  from  private  Into  governmental 
operations.  Perhaps  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  trend  of  the  times.  Perhaps  it  con- 
forms with  the  judgment  of  many  in  high 
places  of  pubUc  office,  that  the  private 
operations  of  our  railroads  and  mass 
transportation  systems  back  home  ought 
to  be  destroyed  and  converted  into  gov- 
emmentally owned  operations. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  philosophy. 
I  cannot  dismiss  from  my  mind  that  the 
great  abundance  which  we  have  in  this 
country,  especially  when  compared  with 
the  paucity  of  the  economic  strength 
around  the  world  in  Communist  and 
Socialist  coimtries,  would  not  Justify  any 
course  of  action  which  would  change  our 
system. 

The  bill,  if  passed,  means  the  sociali- 
zation of  the  local  transportation  sys- 
tems throughout  the  countay.  Sixty  of 
these  1,272  systems  are  operated  by  Gov- 
ernment, These  60,  in  the  buying  of 
equipment  and  in  the  buying  of  road- 
beds, would  receive  from  the  Federal 
Govemment  $2  for  every  dollar  they 
spent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  4 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency four  of  the  members  dissented. 
They  could  not  subscribe  to  that  pro- 
gram. Their  views  will  be  filed  with  the 
report.  If  it  is  to  take  3  years  and  $500 
million  to  partially  take  care  of  the 
60  systems,  how  much  more  Is  it  going 
to  cost  to  take  care  of  1,212  more?  I 
suggest  that  It  will  not  be  $500  million, 
but  that  there  will  be  a  program  which 
will  last  through  the  years,  and  the  cost 
of  which  will  run  into  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J.^viTS]  has  just  spoken  about  a  tax  cut. 
How  wonderful  it  would  be  if  we  could 
prudently  give  the  people  of  our  country 
a  tax  cut.  However,  if  we  are  to  give 
them  a  tax  cut,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
do  it  if  the  Gk)vemment  increasingly 
enters  into  subsidization.  A  tax  cut 
would  increase  deficits,  and  increased 
deficits  produce  a  cheapening  of  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  Deficits  cause 
a  blanket  of  fear  to  fall  upon  our  short- 
term  foreign  creditors  throughout  the 
world,  who  demand  that  they  be  paid, 
not  in  American  dollars,  but  in  gold. 
It  is  just  poppycock  to  talk  about 
strengthening  the  dollar  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  engage  in  a  policy  of 
the  t3rpe  proposed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  1  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  In  due  time  I  will  ask 
uiumimous  consent  to  have  the  bill  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
If  I  cannot  procure  unanimous  consent, 
I  will  submit  to  the  Senate  a  moti<m 
that  the  biU  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  where  It  rightly 
belongs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    POWER 
PREFERENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral plants  in  that  region  and  to  guaran- 
tee electric  consumers  In  other  reglona 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Goldwater 
amendments  as  revised,  to  add  the  words 
"or  any  other  State."  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need  on  that  amendment. 

Before  discussing  it,  I  wish  to  refer 
briefly  to  a  few  other  matters. 


WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  ILLUS- 
TRATES SIGNIFICANCE  OP  PRAC- 
TICAL STEPS  TO  EXPAND  WORLD 
TRADE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  at 
a  time  when  the  importance  of  interna- 
tional trade  is  becoming  ever  more  ap- 
par«it,  it  is  significant  to  note  the  recent 
action  of  the  States  of  New  Yoiic  and 
New  Jersey  in  authorizing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  World  Trade  Center  for 
the  port  of  New  York.  This  $270  mil- 
lion center,  to  be  developed  by  the  Jomt 
agency  of  the  two  States,  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  will  be  located  In  lower 
Manhattan,  an  area  long  identified  as 
the  principal  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
national trade  community.  Tlie  World 
Trade  Center  is  tangible  evidence  of 
State  and  local  cooperation  in  tbe  field 
of  international  trade. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  is  to  promote  and  to  expedite  the 
flow  of  goods  of  foreign  trade.  Inter- 
national businessmen,  both  American 
and  foreign,  will  find  the  center  an  In- 
tegrated facility  of  commerce  bringing 
together  the  ofBces  of  a  great  variety  of 
agencies  and  businesses  involved  in  the 
marketing  and  service  aspects  of  world 
trade.  By  centralizing  these  functions, 
the  center  will  greatly  simplify  and  ex- 
pedite the  administrative  processing  m- 
volved  in  international  trade.  The  re- 
sult will  be  better  service  to  the  buyer 
and  seller  as  well  as  dollar  and  time 
savings. 

It  is  expected  that  the  center  will 
include  a  wide  variety  of  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  concerned  with  trade, 
including  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  cus- 
toms brokers,  freight  forwarders,  for- 
eign consulates,  international  banks, 
marine  insurance  firms,  and,  of  course, 
exporters  and  importers.  All  will  be  in- 
volved in  negotiating,  financing,  ar- 
ranging and  clearing  the  movement  of 
export-import  cargoes  through  the  great 
port  of  New  York. 

Equally  important,  the  World  Trade 
Center  will  provide  a  focal  point  for 
exhibiting  and  marketing  products  from 
all  comers  of  the  globe.  It  will  be  a  huge 
marke^lace  attracting  both  UJS.  and 
foreign  buyers  and  sellers.  The  ease 
with  which  international  buyers  will  be 
able  to  Inspect  and  buy  goods  on  dlaplay 
in  the  center  will  stimulate  the  move- 
ment of  American  products  to  oversea 
destinations. 
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An  unmatched  source  of  world  trade 
Information  wUl  alw  be  avaUable  to 
builnfliiinen  at  the  center  through  the 
conioUdatlon  of  trade  Information  aerv- 
toee  now  located  In  various  and  some- 
times widespread  parts  of  the  bisUte 
port  of  Nttw  York. 

Like  the  trade  bUl  now  before  a  Senate 
committee,  the  World  Trade  Center  wiU 
serve  as  a  constructive  symbol  of  the 
importance  of  international  trade.  lam 
confident  it  will  benefit  tremendously 
the  people  of  the  port  of  New  York,  who 
T^  heavily  on  port  operations  as  a 
principal  factor  in  their  economic  well- 
being.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  also  wUl 
dearly  benefit  since  the  port  of  New 
York  is  the  principal  gateway  for  inter- 
national trade. 

It  is  important  that  we  realise  that 
trade  is  more  than  legislation  and  ne- 
gotiations. Trade  involves  people,  busi- 
nesses, money,  transportation,  and, 
above  eJl.  hard  work.  If  our  Nation's 
drive  for  expanded  trade  is  to  succeed, 
it  will  require  practical  efforts  like  those 
being  devoted  to  the  trade  center  in 
New  York,  as  much  as  ansrthing  else. 
Another  good  example  of  practical  ef- 
fort in  this  area  that  comes  to  mind  is 
the  Commerce  Department's  "Export 
E"  award  program. 

Madam  President,  I  commend  the  offi- 
cials of  the  State  and  city  of  New  York 
and  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
delighted  to  call  attention  to  the  won- 
derful progress  they  have  made  and  to 
the  ambitious  and  vital  goals  which  they 
have  set  for  themselves  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Alan  Schoedel  which  are  a  part  of  an 
excellent  series  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  of  April  2-6,  1962.  The 
first  article  quotes  extensively  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Sullivan,  the  new  director  of  the 
trade  center,  who  is  extremely  well 
qualified  for  this  key  post  and  who,  I 
feel  confident,  will  do  a  fine  Job  in  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Wheels  Set  in  Motion — Bio  Trade  Center 

BENznTSDlTK 

(By  Alan  Scboedel) 
Governor  Rockefeller's  signing  of  the  bill 
to  authorize  a  World  Trade  Center  In  Man- 
hattan sets  in  motion  a  project  that  can 
transfcnm  and  modernize  the  whole  vast 
shipping  industry  of  New  York. 

COlfPANION  BILL 

Governor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  signed  a 
companion  bill  on  February  13.  Now  the 
blstate  Port  of  Ntew  York  Authority  can  be- 
gin brass-tacks  negotiating  with  prospective 
tenants  for  what  many  trade  experts  believe 
WiU  be  the  greatest  focal  point  of  interna- 
tional commerce  in  the  world. 

OBJgLTlVE  SCMPLX 

The  World  Trade  Center  envisioned  for 
Manhattan's  lower  West  Side  has  one  sim- 
ple and  Immensely  practical  business  objec- 
tive. It  Is  to  liberate  New  YcH-k's  import- 
exp<x't  Industry  from  the  Incalculable  waste, 
the  cosUy  delays,  the  Inefflclencles,  which 
stem  from  the  existing  helter-skelter  pattern 
of  offices  and  agencies  concerned  with  mov- 
ing cargo  through  the  Nation's  No.  1  pott. 


xmroaiCATioN  center 

In  Mldition.  Its  planner*  My.  It  wUl  pro- 
vide an  unparalleled  lourot  of  all  t»M  of 
information  bearixvg  on  world  trade:  a  eenter 
for  tha  Mhlbltlnc  of  goods  available  ft^  im- 
p«rt  and  wport:  a  "one-stcv"  m^vting 
ground  tot  buyer  and  stllar. 

Right  now,  the  port  authority  li  t«)bark- 
ing  on  on*  of  the  moet  complex  asslga^tnta 
•var  to  faoa  a  buUd«r.  In  virtually  aimuN 
taaeous  oparatlons,  lease  oommltmtais  will 
tM  nagotiatad  and  arohlteota  will  be  deign- 
ing tha  World  Trad*  Center  to  fit  tt^e  de- 
mand for  ipaoe. 

■n  roR  wBiT  aiDi 

About  the  only  thing  decided  on  fof  svtre 
at  this  Juncture  Is  that  the  World  TradM  C«n- 
tar— originally  slated  for  an  East  Side  loca- 
tion—will b«  on  the  West  Side,  on  |r  site 
oovarlng  about  nine  small  blocks,  bounded 
generally  by  the  West  Side  Highway.  Oiurch 
Street  on  the  east,  Vesey  Street  on  the  north, 
and  Liberty  Street  on  the  south. 

How  many  buildings  will  it  contain  t  How 
tall  will  they  b«?  What  will  they  look  Hl^e? 
What  proportion  of  New  York's  foreigti  com- 
mercial attaches  will  be  in  the  center  when 
it  opens? 

No  one  knows  yet.  Within  a  few  lapnths, 
the  port  authority  will  begin  getting  the 
answers. 

SULLIVAN    IS    DIRECTOR  ' 

"The  one  thing  that's  certain, •'  said  Rich- 
ard Sullivan,  newly  appointed  dlreotor  of 
the  $270  million  project  for  the  port  aiBthor- 
Ity,  "Is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  varlablaj." 

Like  all  port  authority  projects,  the  'World 
Trade  Center  must  pay  Its  own  way.  Tech- 
nically, this  will  not  be  established  until  all 
the  contracts  and  leases  are  down  In  black 
and  white — but  the  port  authority  as  a 
whole  and  Mr.  Sullivan  in  particular  are 
confident  that  the  center  will  be  economi- 
cally feasible. 

What  about  rents,  then?  Mr.  Sulllv$n  can 
say  only  that  they  will  be — must  bei— at  a 
level  comparable  with  other  new  buildings 
In  lower  Manhattan. 

Conunerclal  builders  of  the  usual  Man- 
hattan skyscraper  line  up  two  or  three  big 
"anchor"  tenants,  then  fill  in  around  them 
with  smaller  renters.  The  port  autttJDrity's 
Job  will  be  Just  the  opposite. 

KEY  TO   SUCCESS 

"The  success  of  the  World  Trade  fJenter 
win  depend  on  the  number  of  p>eople  ^e  get 
in  it,"  Mr.  Sullivan  explained.  "I  would 
rather  have  five  tenants  taking  1.000  (quare 
feet  than  one  tenant  taking  5,000  $quare 
feet." 

An  exception,  of  cotirse,  would  bfe  U.S. 
Customs,  now  In  cramped,  divided,  anq  obso- 
lescent quarters  in  Manhattan.  Unifying 
the  customs  operation  for  the  port  of  New 
York  and  providing  it  with  desptrately 
needed  space  will  be  one  of  the  baslj:  pur- 
poses of  the  World  Trade  Center — a  purpose 
that  has  everyday  doUars-and-cents  signi- 
ficance for  all  firms  engaged  in  Import-texport 
business  In  New  York. 

EAST   SIDE   PLAN 

When  the  World  Trade  Center  was  origi- 
nally proposed  in  1961,  it  was  estimatcid  that 
4,000  workers  could  build  it  in  5  years.  That 
was  for  an  East  Side  location.  The  nfw  site 
Is  about  15  percent  smaller  and  the  proposed 
new  stock  exchange  has  been  eliminated,  so 
it  should  take  less  time. 

For  the  East  Side  project,  the  pC(rt  au- 
thority had  worked  out  a  schedule  of  Iphases 
or  stages,  so  that  it  could  be  put  is(to  use 
section  by  section.  This  procedure  1?111  be 
followed  on  the  West  Side,  too,  bnjit  the 
staging  schedule  has  not  been  prepared. 

The  World  Trade  Center  is  part  of  «  pack- 
age, the  other  part  of  which  calls  fjor  the 
port  authority  to  take  over  the  bankrupt 
Hudson  is  Manhattan  Railroad.  In  fact,  the 
center    will    rise    above    th«    undeiq  roxud 


terminal   of   the  H.   &   M.  in  lowar  Man- 
hattan. 

Two  large  bulldlnp  owned  by  tb«  H.  A  1|. 
at  30  and  60  Church  Straat  will  be  among 
those  demolished  to  make  room  for  the 
project. 

DELAY    NBA    WO«TKWMXLI 

New  Jersty'i  Lagtslatura  balkad  at  th«  orlc« 
Inal  package  bill  adopted  In  Albany,  which 
called  for  a  World  Trade  Oantar  on  Man< 
hattan'B  Bast  Side  and  port  authority  rescue 
of  the  H.  ft  M  — an  Important  Una  for  New 
Jersey  commuters.  In  the  procaaa  of  reach- 
ing  a  compromlae,  the  center  waa  movad  to 
the  H,  ft  M.  terminal  location.  All  this 
dickering  caused  a  year  of  delay,  but  the 
finnl  result  makes  it  seem  decidedly  worth 
while. 

Shifted  from  the  East  Side  to  the  West 
Side,  the  World  Trade  Center  will  be  much 
more  accessible. 

Several  subway  lines  have  stations  direct- 
ly at  the  site  or  close  by,  In  addition  to 
the  H.  ft  M.  terminal  Itself.  (It  is  esti- 
mated that  well  over  2S  percent  of  the  cen- 
ter's employees  will  come  from  New  Jersey.) 

This  convenient  access  Is  naturally  im- 
portant to  a  development  that  will  be  visited 
by  many  strangers  to  New  York,  including 
foreign  businessmen.  It  may  even  make  it 
easier  for  tenants  of  the  center  In  such  a 
simple  necessity  as  finding  secretarial  help. 

"We  have  trouble  enough  getting  secre- 
taries to  ccxne  here,"  said  one  freight  for- 
warder in  the  shipping  district  at  the  lower 
tip  of  Manhattan.  "They  don't  want  to  come 
this  far  to  work.  We  never  could  have  gotten 
them  to  go  over  to  the  East  Side." 

A  Mecca  for  Buyeks,  Sellers — Trade 
Center  Seen  as  Market 

(By  Alan  Schoedel) 

Of  all  the  obstacles  to  foreign  trade,  au- 
thorities in  New  York  agree,  none  Is  greater 
than  the  simple  lack  of  essential  informa- 
tion. 

These  authorities,  businessmen  and  Gov- 
ernment commerciiU  officials  alike,  are  in- 
creasingly aware  that  countless  opportuni- 
ties for  import  or  export  sales  are  missed 
only  because  the  buyer  and  seller  never 
make  contact. 

aid  roR  traders 

Exp>edltlng  such  trade  contacts,  helping 
the  producer  find  out  about  foreign  markets 
and  helping  the  buyer  find  out  what  is  avail- 
able, will  be  a  primary  function  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  which  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  proposes  to  build  on  Manhattan's 
lower  West  Side. 

A  large  area  is  to  be  set  aside  for  exhibits 
of  products  by  private  firms  and  by  govern- 
ments. 

Beyond  that,  it  will  house  what  almost 
certainly  will  be  the  biggest  library  of  for- 
eign trade  information  in  the  country,  per- 
haps the  world.  It  will  be,  in  effect,  a  brief- 
ing center  where  the  businessman  wishing 
to  trade  abroad  can  obtain  expert  guidance 
on  the  needs  and  requirements  of  each  mar- 
ket, each  country. 

QUICK   CONTACTS   SOUGHT 

Talks  with  persons  who  are  dally  engaged 
in  some  aspect  of  international  trade  in  New 
York    brought   frequent    references   to    this 

situation: 

A  businessman  from  overseas,  looking  for 
certain  products  to  buy  In  this  country,  ar- 
rives in  New  York.  His  time  is  limited.  So, 
of  course,  is  his  budget  for  the  trip. 

He  wants  to  make  contact  with  the  larg- 
est possible  number  of  companies  in  his 
field. 

Scrambling  around  New  York  to  the  offices 
of  a  few  concerns  of  which  he  knows  Is  one 
possibility,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  time.  He 
may,  with  luck,  find  a  speciallEed  Industrial 
exhibit  that  suits  his  needs. 
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With  anough  time,  ha  can  gat  around  to 
soma  of  th«  trad*  promotion  oAoaa  maln> 
Uinad  by  varloua  Btataa  tn  New  York. 

But  nowhere  does  he  And  eterythint  that 
ha  really  waau  to  know.  He  ealls  a  buaiaeaa 
HsaoclatloD  or  a  |OT«mmant  aganoy,  in  hopaa 
uf  getting  the  facta  ha  neada. 

Often  thty  ean  give  eome  help,  All  too 
(^ften,  aay  trade  esparU,  he  finds  hla  time 
here  has  run  out  bafora  ha  raally  can  eoTtr 
the  ground  he  ahould. 
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kvon  or  tKToaaunoN 
It  U  thU  aituatlon  which  the  World  Trade 
Crnter  could  remedy,  to  a  larga  dagraa,  lu 
ndvocatee  aay.  The  oantar  la  anTlaloned  aa 
a  matchless  reservoir  of  Information,  mora 
nearly  complete  than  anything  now  avall- 
uble  to  the  import-asport  trader. 

There  are  hundreds  of  foreign  bualnaas- 
men  who  come  to  New  York  every  weak." 
snld  one  official  of  the  Coauneroa  ft  In- 
dustry Association  of  New  York.  "They  have 
limited  time.  The  very  natiu«  of  the  Inquir- 
ics  they  make  to  us — at  the  last  minute — 
makes  it  obTlous  that  they  havent  covered 
their  trade  as  they  should." 

More  than  2,000  inqulrlee  about  trade. 
most  of  them  from  overseas,  are  received 
every  month  at  the  New  York  office  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Commerce. 
These  are  processed,  cataloged,  and  published. 
The  department  even  seeks  out  foreign 
customers  for  New  York  State  products. 

AID  roR  visnoa 

Even  so.  Thomas  J.  Hlgglns,  assistant  di- 
rector at  the  office,  and  Henry  Dodge,  Its 
foreign  trade  consultant,  are  familiar  with 
the  problem  of  the  foreign  visitor  on  a  tight 
business  schediUe.  A  World  Trade  Center. 
they  said,  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  go  "traipsing  all  over  the  New  York  OMt- 
ropolitan  area." 

Every  morning,  their  department  receive* 
new  evidence  that  world  trade  depends 
largely  on  reaching  the  small  btisinessman 
with  limited  resources. 

Some  of  the  trade  inquiries  arriving  In 
the  mall  from  points  aa  distant  as  Hong 
Kong  may  be  on  the  finest  stationery,  ex- 
pertly typed  by  an  esceUent  secretary.  But 
others  are  laboriously  printed  In  Ink  on  a 
page  torn  from  a  looaeleaf  notebook,  or 
scribbled  on  foolscap. 


Not  only  would  a  World  Trade  Center  sim- 
plify the  handling  of  such  Inquiries,  said 
the  New  York  department  officials,  but  it 
would  encourage  even  wider  interest  In  trade. 
They  are  particularly  concerned  at  the  lack 
of  interest  In  world  trade  among  many 
American  businessmen. 

Louis  Blmbaum.  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Conunerce,  also 
spoke  of  foreign  businessmen  whose  trade- 
hunting  visits  could  be  "more  fruitful"  than 
they  often  are. 

"A  great  deal  of  trade  results  from  just 
finding  a  product,"  he  added.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  importance  of  a  oentrallaed  ex- 
hibit area.  At  present  he  Indicated,  the  tend- 
ency i5  to  let  the  businessman  "wander 
around"  In  search  of  a  needed  product,  and 
maybe  "stumble  on  it." 

BROAOm  BASS 

Of  a  centralized  exhibit  and  Information 
firea,  Mr.  Blrnbaum  observed:  "The  com- 
mercial base  Is  broadened.    If  the  selection 

is  widened,  chances  are  the  ciutomer  will 
buy  more  goods  In  the  long  run." 

The  same  view  Is  taken  by  N.  Charles  Quc- 
clone,  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
American  Importers,  Inc.,  and  formerly  Im- 
port manager  for  a  large  chain  of  depart- 
ment stores. 

"I'm  a  great  believer  In  permanent  exhib- 
its." he  said.  In  talking  about  the  World 
Trade  Center.  He  cited  the  permanent  dif- 
play  maintained  by  the  glftwar*  Industry  In 


a  Pifth  Avenue  building  to  which  burars 
coma  all  the  year  round . 

Kalth  8.  McHugh.  New  York  8UU  eom- 
mlaalonar  of  commerce,  predicted  that  the 
World  Trade  Center  will  eatabltah  "beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt"  that  the  city  and  port  of 
New  York  "u  the  real  canter  of  world  trade." 

"New  York  always  pcimMid  the  basic  ra- 
aouroaa  for  such  a  claim."  aald  Mr.  McBugh 
"It  haa  the  porv  the  financial  instltuUona. 
the  prlvau  oarrlara.  the  brokers,  the  fralg ht 
forwarders  and,  most  important,  tha  buyaie 
and  aallara. 

"But  thaaa  many  rasourcea  have  been 
aoattarad  and  dUTuaad.  Tha  new  World 
Trade  Cenur  will  provide  the  physical  tacUU 
Uas  to  centrallae  all  thee*  many  Intaraata 
and  greatly  faclllute  doing  business  In 
world  commerce." 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Madam  President,  the 
trade  center  la  tangible  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  practical  efforts  we  need  to  ex- 
pand trade.  These  efforts  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that  world  trade  goes  beyond 
legislation  and  economic  theory.  Trade 
is  business  and  requires  our  best  efforts 
if  our  overall  trade  position  is  to  Im,- 
prove  In  the  years  ahead. 

It  Is  In  this  Ught  that  I  regard  the 
most  important  changes  in  the  trade 
bill  made  by  the  other  body  to  be  the 
feature  providing  for  a  "special  repre- 
sentative" to  be  the  President's  chief 
trade  negotiator.  This  makes  sense.  It 
pins  responsibility  on  one  man  and  gives 
citizens  in  all  walks  of  life— labor,  man- 
agement, consumers,  and  taxpayers — a 
real  opportunity  to  find  out  what  Is  go- 
ing on  in  the  field  of  trade.  I  shall  sup- 
port this  provision  enthusiastically,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  recent 
statement  which  I  made  about  it,  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  practical  steps 
like  this,  which  give  meaning  and  sub- 
stance to  our  Nation's  trade  policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcobd.  as  follows: 
Stateicekt  bt  Senatok  KKmrzTH  B.  KxATiNa 

OM  Spxcxal  RxprnzsKNTATrvK  roa  Intkkma- 

TtOMAI.  TKAOS 

A  law  Is  only  as  good  as  the  men  who 
administer  It.  This  Is  especially  true  of 
trade  legislation  now  coming  before  the 
Senate. 

It's  time  for  us  to  turn  over  a  new  foreign 
trade  leaf.  Traditionally  the  United  States 
has  relied  on  career  State  Department  of- 
ficials to  handle  the  bulk  of  our  trade 
negotiations.  Other  nations  rely  heavily 
upon  hard-boiled  business  experts.  Por  the 
sake  of  millions  of  workers  In  this  country, 
we  should  follow  their  example  and  this  is 
not  Intended  to  be  In  any  way  a  reflection 
on  the  integrity  or  abUity  in  their  proper 
sphere  of  those  who  have  heretofore  repre- 
sented us  in  trade  negotiations. 

The  President's  trade  bill.  I  predict,  will 
pass  the  Senate  in  much  the  same  form 
as  it  passed  the  Hoxise,  and  It  may  well  be 
recorded  aa  the  single  most  Important 
achievement  of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  House  approved  a  special  provision 
for  a  chief  trade  negotiator,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  who  would  hold  ambassadorial 
rank.  This  major  change  In  the  law  gives 
the  President  an  opportunity  to  place  a 
highly  qualified  person  in  the  driver's  seat 
for  tarlif  negotiations.  Assuming  that  the 
Senate  goes  along  with  the  House — I  strongly 
urge  that  he  be  a  businessman,  experienced 
In  trade. 

Since  1934  the  United  States  has  led  the 
way  toward  expanded  trade  among  the  na- 


Uona  of  tha  fra*  world.  The  prtaolBla  of 
rtolprooal  trad*  was  a  treoMndow  laaova- 
tlon  for  which  the  Ualled  States  eaa  take 

fuU  credit. 

.^N«3w.  under  tha  proposal  n«w  lagtatetlon, 
th*  Praaidant  will  ba  granted  power  to  aego- 
Uat*  further  tariff  reduotioos,  Theee  wouM 
be  based  upon  a  aUnpla  aseumpUoa: 

If  wa  lower  our  trade  barrtara.  other  na- 
tiona  WiU  lower  thalra.  tt,  for  ^»*»»^nH.  we 
nagoUate  a  lower  tariff  on  Duteh  tulip  bulba. 
tha  bUl  requlraa  that  the  Dutoh  raatprooata 
by  granting  an  aqulvale&t  tariff  eut  oa 
American  goods  moving  Into  their  markets— 
aay,  machine  toola. 

Tilts  is  the  true  meaning  of  reciprocal 
trade.  Rather  than  a  gtvaaway.  It  ta  a  Joint 
venture  in  proaparlty.  To  make  It  affacUva. 
however,  w*  must  negotiate  in  a  determined. 
hord-hittlng  manner,  Ws  mutt  act  with 
firmnee*  to  insure  that  other  naUons  low*r 
their  tariffs  as  much  as  we  do.  Trad*  U 
buslneaa  and  every  one  knows  that  ualaas 
you  strika  a  fair  bargain,  you  can't  stay  tn 
buslneaa. 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  h*aring  a 
great  deal  about  misunderstandings  between 
the  President  and  the  business  community. 
I  can  think  of  no  single  step  which  wotild 
go  farther  to  reaastire  busineas  and  also  th* 
workers  of  this  country  than  the  i^tpoint- 
ment  of  a  recognized  business  expert  on  for- 
eign trade  as  chief  trade  negotutor  for  th* 
United  States  luider  the  new  trade  law. 

Such  an  action  would  dramatically  dem- 
onstrate the  President's  oft-professed  con- 
cem  for  and  confidence  in  the  busineas 
community.  It  would  underscore  before  the 
world  our  adherence  to  the  basic  principle* 
of  a  free  enterprise  economy.  Certainly  I 
would  not  wish  to  disparage  the  hard  work 
of  the  public  aervanu  who  have  carried  th* 
burden  of  our  negotiations  thus  far.  But 
reallstlcaUy  speaking,  they  have  not  been 
tough  enough  In  their  insistence  upon  truly 
reciprocal  trade. 

Let  the  President  appoint  a  qtialified  busi- 
nessman to  this  vltsl  post.  Let  him  Ignore 
the  man's  poUtlcs.  In  that  way.  he  wm 
best  serve  the  many  jobholders  and  business- 
men whose  well-being  Is  so  Intimately  tied 
to  the  success  of  any  new  trade  legislation. 

The  President  already  has  Indicated  that 
he  doea  not  object  to  naming  a  chief  tariff 
negotutor — has  Implied,  moreover,  that  he 
Intends  to  rely  heavily  on  such  a  man. 

This  Is  a  constructive  attitude,  which  I  be- 
lieve could  be  brought  to  eonstructlv*  reality 
by  the  appointment  of  th*  type  of  man  I 
have  described.  A  businessman  would  bring 
to  bear  practiced  commercial  Judgment.  He 
would  see  to  It  that  American  Industry,  as 
well  as  American  labcr,  gets  a  fair  shake.  H* 
would  make  oertaln  that  our  longrun  na- 
tional interest  la  served. 

Unleaa  we  are  firm,  unleaa  we  take  a  buai- 
n esslike  stand,  unless  we  insist  upon  equal 
value  for  any  conceasions  w*  grant,  th*  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  will  not  respect  us. 
and  this  bold,  new  drive  for  expanded  trade — 
Involving  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions 
of  Americans — will  fall.  We  must  not  let 
It  fail.  The  welfare  of  thouaanda  of  indva- 
tries  and  mllllona  of  workers  requlraa  Ita 
success. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Madam  President,  I 
have  placed  this  statement  In  the  Rkcord 
because  I  also  believe  It  is  very  relevant 
to  the  program  for  the  new  trade  cen- 
ter ta  New  York  City.  The  work  of  the 
"special  representative"  on  trade  to  the 
President  will  be  made  much  easier  bf 
the  fact  that  we  will  soon  have  in  New 
York  City,  our  Nation's  greatest  port,  a 
huge,  concentrated  source  of  informa- 
tion and  services  which  relate  to  foreign 
trade.  I  am  anxious  to  hav«  the  Federal 
Ooverrunent   participate   through    tht 
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relerant  agencies  in  the  development  of 
this  center,  and  I  think  it  woiUd  be  ap- 
propriate if.  when  we  paas  the  trade  bill 
(HH.  11970),  the  Federal  Government 
would  consider  locating  an  office  for  the 
"special  representative"  to  the  President 
and  other  relevant  and  related  agencies 
at  the  trade  center.  This  will  be  a  logi- 
cal and  appropriate  setting  for  informa- 
tion gathering  and  administrative  offices 
and  staff  of  the  Nation's  top  men  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade. 


COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT  DE- 
SCRIBES AGGRESSIVE  SOVIET 
OIL    MARKETING   TACTICS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
Monday's  issue  of  the  UJS.  Government 
publication  International  Commerce 
contains  a  fine  article  which  discusses 
the  great  strides  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  in  the  expansion  of  its  petro- 
leum industry.  According  to  the  in- 
formative and  well-docimiented  article, 
the  Soviets  have  been  aggressive  tn 
broadening  their  markets,  even  though 
it  is  estimated  that  in  1960  Soviet  ex- 
ports accounted  for  only  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  world  petroleum  trade.  The 
article  makes  clear  that  "the  economic- 
political  advantages  that  the  Soviets  de- 
rive from  their  petroleum  exports  were 
considerable."  The  article,  written  by 
Ferdinand  F.  Pirhalla,  points  to  the  sig- 
nificant development  of  Soviet  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  to  increase  the  extent  of  oil 
exports  to  Western  Europe  and  un- 
doubtedly also  to  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

What  the  article  does  not  mention  is 
the  action  being  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  meet  this  new  Soviet  economic 
threat.  The  omission  is  undoubtedly 
made  for  a  very  good  reason.  So  far 
the  United  States  has  done  next  to  noth- 
ing. Quite  the  contrary,  in  fact,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  through  a  rigid 
interpretation  of  conflict-of-interest 
regulations,  has  made  it  impossible  even 
for  the  oil  companies  represented  in  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  to  prepare 
a  factual  report  on  the  problem. 

Madam  President,  in  all  too  common 
bureaucratic  fashion,  the  right  hand  of 
our  Government  either  does  not  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing  or  is  incapa- 
ble of  helping  it.  While  the  Commerce 
Department  prepares  a  serious  study  of 
the  problem,  the  Justice  Department 
holds  back  the  publication  of  an  already 
prepared  report  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Interior  Department  denies  that  the  re- 
port has  yet  been  prepared. 

Madam  President,  this  would  be  a 
comedy  of  errors  if  it  did  not  involve  the 
serious  issue — to  which  I  have  addressed 
myself  so  often  on  this  floor — of  eco- 
nomic and  political  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Under  present  circimi- 
stances  it  is  a  highly  regrettable  situa- 
tion under  which  American  businesses 
are  being  directly  blocked  in  their  ef- 
forts to  meet  Soviet  economic  threats. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks  the  article  by  Mr. 
Pirhalla. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ^rticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hf  cord, 
as  follows: 

Sovms  Pushing  FrrROLEXTM  Pboducts^n  and 
Exports;  Gap  With  United  Stati^  Nar- 
rowing Rapidlt 

(By  Ferdinand  P.  Pirhalla) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  great  sttildes  In 
expanding  Its  petroleum  Industry  since  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  5-year  plan  iji  1946. 
The  1960  production  mark  of  about  W8  mil- 
lion tons  more  than  quadrupled  tUe  1949 
figure,  and  made  the  Soviet  Unicfn  the 
world's  second  largest  producer  of  cn<de  pe- 
troleum (the  United  States  was  first) |. 

Although  the  United  States  surpasses  the 
Soviet  Union  In  crude  production  by  a  wide 
margin,  the  gap  is  narrowing  rapidly.  In 
1946,  Soviet  production  was  about  1)0  per- 
cent of  UJS.  production,  whereas  In  1960  it 
was  around  42  percent. 

The  difference  between  United  States  and 
U.S.S  Jl.  production  Is  expected  to  get  i^maller 
In  future  years. 

The  Soviet  7-year  plan  calls  for  Inojeasing 
production  of  crude  p>etroleum  from  about 
148  mllUon  tons  in  1960  to  230  to  240  tnillion 
tons  in  1965.  The  goal  of  230  to  240  tnlllion 
tons  appears  to  be  attainable  on  the  basis  ol 
annual  rates  of  growth  which  avertked  16 
percent  during  1956-60.  Realization  of  the 
maximum  goal  of  240  million  tons  niill  put 
Soviet  production  in  1965  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  United  States  1960  productldn.  To 
meet  this  goal  an  average  annual  incrjease  in 
production  of  slightly  less  than  10  percent 
during  1961-65  will  be  required.  i 

PETROLETTM     PRODT7CTS  I 

The  rapid  growth  in  crude  protjuctlon 
since  1946  was  accompanied  by  a  corrttspond- 
Ing  growth  In  production  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. In  1960  production  of  the  latter 
amounted  to  119.6  million  metric  tiona  as 
compared  with  an  estimated  produciion  of 
19  million  tons  In  1946.  Planned  production 
for  1965  Is  197  million  metric  tons,  ai  about 
64  percent  over  1960  production.  Ttje  bulk 
of  production  during  1946-60  consljted  of 
light  products — gasoline,  kerosene,  aajd  light 
dlesel  fuels.  I 

The  substantial  increases  in  Soviet  pro- 
duction of  crude  and  petroleum  pKoducts 
since  the  end  of  the  war  resulted  chiefly 
from:  successful  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment of  Immense  rich  oil  deposits  in  the 
Ural-Volga  region  and  consequent  ioicreases 
In  proved  reserves;  efficient  methods  and 
techniques  In  drilling  and  produciag;  and 
Increased  refining  capacity. 

Because  of  the  exploitation  and  devel- 
opment program  In  the  Ural- Volga  jreglon, 
production  of  crude  oil  In  that  region  in- 
creased in  1960  from  about  4  mllllcrii  tons, 
or  21  percent  In  1946,  to  an  estimaljed  104 
million  tons,  or  70  percent  of  Sovlt|t  total 
production.  Concomitant  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Ural-Volga  region  the  Soviet 
Union's  oil  reserves  expanded  signiilcantly. 
Proved  reserves  at  the  end  of  1960  amount- 
ing to  an  estimated  24  billion  barrelfe  more 
than  tripled  proved  reserves  availably  at  the 
end  of  1946. 

Rehabilitation  and  modernization  of  old 
refineries  and  construction  of  new  cities  in- 
creased the  Soviet  Union's  primary  refining 
capacity  to  about  157  million  tons  it  1960 
from  an  estimated  24  million  metric  ions  in 
1946.  The  goal  of  the  7-year  plan  ii  to  in- 
crease the  refining  capacity  to  an  estimated 
252  mUllon  tons  in  1965.  The  attainalent  of 
this  goal  calls  for  an  annual  rate  of^owth 
of  10  percent;  this  Is  about  4.5  perct^t  less 
than  the  Increase  in  the  refining  o^pacity 
in  1960  from  the  1959  level. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintained  a  Virtual 
blackout  on  statistical  data  regarcUing  its 
economy  from  1939  to  1955.  Official  Soviet 
data,  therefore,  of  Soviet  foreign  tffrde  in 
petroleum  for  that  period  are  not  av4.ilable. 


Primarily  because  of  the  war  damage  to  Ita 
petroleum  Industry  It  Is  Inferred  that  for 
several  years  after  the  war  the  Soviet  Unioa 
was  a  net  importer  of  petroleum,  mainly 
from  Rumania.  (It  Lb  estimated  that  Ru- 
mania delivered  as  reparations  to  the  Soviet 
Union  about  9  million  tons  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  between  1944  and  1948.) 

Estimated  production  of  petroleum  products 
in  the  V.S.S.R.,  by  type  of  product,  1960, 
and  1965  planned  production 

[Million  metric  tonsi 
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export-import     riGURES 

In  1955  the  Soviet  Union  again  became  a 
net  exporter  of  petroleum;  total  exports  of 
about  7  million  tons  exceeded  Imports  by 
approximately  3  million. 

Since  1955  Soviet  exports  have  rlMn  rap- 
Idly.  In  1960  they  reached  33.2  million  tons. 
almost  Qve  times  the  1955  figure,  and  about 
a  32-percent  increase  over  1959. 

Imports  in  1960,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
mained at  about  4.4  million  tons,  almost  the 
same  as  in  1955,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
crude  oil  from  Austria  and  gasoline  from 
Rumania. 

Of  the  33.2  mllUon  tons  exported  in  1960. 
17.8  million  tons  consisted  of  crude  and  15.4 
million  tons  of  petroleum  products.  That 
exports  of  crude  were  substantially  greater 
than  exports  of  petroleum  products  Is  con- 
trary to  the  traditional  distribution  of  So- 
viet petroleum  exports  but  is  a  continua- 
tion of  a  trend  beginning  at  least  in  1955. 
It  may  be  a  development  indicating  that  the 
greatest  markets  for  future  petroleum  ex- 
ports will  be  for  crude. 

The  bulk  of  petroleum  products  ex]X>rted 
during  1955-60  consisted  of  diesel  oil  and 
fuel  oil.  In  1960  these  two  accounted  for 
about  70  percent  of  total  exports  of  petro- 
leum products  and  were  exported  in  almost 
the  same  proportion.  The  free  world  during 
1955—60  took  most  of  Soviet  petroleum  prod- 
ucts In  this  form.  In  1960  about  57  percent 
consisted  of  fuel  oil  and  36  percent  of  diesel 
oil.  The  Slno-Soviet  bloc  during  the  same 
period  imported  mostly  gasoline  (about  43 
percent  In  1960)  and  diesel  oil  (about  32 
percent  in  1960) . 

exports  to  free  world 

Soviet  exports  of  petroleum  to  the  free 
world  in  the  postwar  p>erlod  were  negligible 
until  1956.  In  that  year  they  amounted  to 
about  3.3  million  tons  and  since  then  have 
shown  significant  gains. 

It  became  apparent  in  1958  that  the 
Soviets  had  begun  a  drive  to  increase  ex- 
ports to  the  West.  In  that  year  a  50 -percent 
Increase  over  1957  was  noted,  amounting 
to  about  8.9  million  tons.  In  1959  exports 
Jumped  about  54  percent  over  the  previous 
years  level  and  In  1960.  when  they  amounted 
to  about  20.5  million  tons,  they  were  about 
50   percent  above   1959  exports. 

In  1958  the  free  world  took  about  49 
percent  of  the  Soviet  petroleum  exports.  In 
1959  exports  to  the  free  world  were  about  64 
percent  of  total  exports  and  in  1960  they  in- 
creased to  about  62  percent.  In  1960  exports 
of  crude  petroleum  exceeded  exports  of  pe- 
troleum products  to  the  free  world  for  the 
first  time  since  World  War  I. 

Most  of  the  Soviet  oil  exports  to  the  West 
have  been  going  to  the  Industrialized  coun- 


tries of  Western  Europe.  In  1990,  86  per- 
cent went  to  Western  Europe.  13  percent  to 
Africa  and  the  Near  East.  11  percent  to  South 
America,  and  6  percent  to  Asia.  The  leading 
reclplenU  In  1960  In  the  Blno-Soviet  bloc 
were:  China  (28  percent).  Czechoslovakia 
(20  percent).  East  Germany  (16  percent). 
Poland  (16  percent),  and  Hungary  (11  per- 
cent). 

broaden  markets 

The  Soviets  have  been  aggressive  In  broad- 
ening their  markets.  In  1965,  20  countries 
were  supplied  by  Soviet  petroleum,  whereas 
in  1960  there  were  32  countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  substantial  increases 
tn  Soviet  exports  during  the  past  several 
years,  the  volume  of  Soviet  exports  have  been 
relatively  small  compared  to  the  total  vol- 
ume of  petroleum  In  international  trade.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  1960  Soviet  exports  ac- 
counted for  about  6  percent  of  total  world 
trade  In  petroleum.  The  economic-political 
advanUges  that  the  Soviets  derived  from 
their  petroleum  exports,  however,  were  con- 
siderable. Oil  earns  valuable  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  U.S.SJI.  enabling  it  to  Import 
essential  goods  and  equipment  which  It  de- 
sires from  Western  European  countries.  In- 
creased capability  to  export  oil  has  enabled 
the  Soviets  to  make  trade  arrangements 
whereby  a  few  Western  countries  are  taking 
substantial  proportions  of  their  petroleum 
supplies  from  the  U5.8.R. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  enhanced  Its  com- 
petitive position  in  certain  less-developed 
countries  by  accepting  soft  cxirrencles  and 
hard-to-dlspose-of  commodities  In  exchange 
for  oil.  In  some  cases  the  Soviets  have  used 
oil  exporU  to  establish  ties  with  free  world 
countries. 

The  large  sedimentary  basins  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  expected  to  provide  several  new 
oil  provinces  In  the  future.  Development  of 
such  areas  within  the  U.S.SJI.  should  lead 
to  substantial  increases  in  production  of 
petroletmi.  Consequently,  it  appears  that 
the  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  export 
petroleum  will  continue  to  Increase. 

BACKCROVND   INTORMATION 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  long  history  as  a 
producer  of  petroleum.  Although  a  petro- 
letmi  producer  several  years  before  1871,  it  Is 
generally  believed  that  Russia  drilled  Its  first 
well  in  that  year.  Recently,  however,  Soviet 
writers  have  been  claiming  that  drilling  of 
the  first  well  In  their  country  antedated  the 
first  well  successfully  drilled  In  the  United 
States  in  1859. 

It  was  not  until  1926.  however,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  made  Its  first  seriotis  effort  to 
modernize  its  oil  Industry.  Up  to  that  time 
a  considerable  part  of  production  was  from 
hand-dug  shallow  wells. 

There  was  a  substantial  Increase  In  pro- 
duction of  crude  petroleum  from  1871.  when 
production  amounted  to  36,000  tons,  to  1001, 
when  Czarist  Russia  reached  Its  production 
peak  of  11.6  million  tons.  In  the  latter  year 
czarist  Russia  was  the  leading  producer  of 
crude  oil,  accounting  for  47  percent  of  total 
world  production. 

Subsequently,  for  almost  three  decades, 
production  of  crude  petrolexmi  was  below  the 
level  reached  In  1901.  A  principal  factor  for 
the  decrease  In  the  years  inunedlately  after 
1901  was  civil  unrest  In  the  country  which 
manifested  itself  In  labor  strikes  and  de- 
struction of  facilities  in  the  principal  oU 
producing  area.  The  Industrial  upsurge  l>e- 
ginnlng  in  1008  and  the  increased  demand 
for  petroleum  during  the  initial  year  of 
World  War  I  brought  a  rise  In  production. 
From  1908  to  1916,  however,  production  was 
still  below  the  1901  level. 

Unsettled  economic  and  administrative 
conditions  prevailed  for  a  few  years  follow- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  CEsrlst  regime  In 
1917.  Virtually  all  Industrial  production  was 
disorganized.  Crude  oU  production  of  leaa 
than   4  mlUlon   tons   in   1090  and    1931   rs- 
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fiected  the  conditions  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic chaos.  The  new  economic  policy 
under  the  new  Soviet  regime,  Initiated  In 
lOai.  promoted  economic  recovery.  Under 
this  program  petroletim  production  began  to 
Increase.  It  was  not  \mtll  1928.  however, 
that  crude  oil  production  reached  the  1901 
level. 

The  5 -year  plans,  the  first  of  which  began 
in  1928.  encouraged  increased  petroleum 
production  by  providing  for  new  pipelines, 
building  of  new  refineries  and  the  creation 
of  new  markets.  By  1041,  the  year  of  the 
German  Invasion,  production  of  crude  oil 
reached  a  new  peak  of  33  million  tons.  This 
was  equivalent  to  about  17  percent  of  UJS. 
production  In  that  year. 

World  War  n,  however,  resulted  In  severe 
damage  to  the  petrolexmi  Indiistry  and  In 
1045,  the  year  in  which  the  war  ended,  pro- 
duction amounted  to  about  19.4  million  tons 
or  about  60  percent  of  what  It  had  been 
In  1941. 

Except  during  World  War  II  and  In  the 
immediate  postwar  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  historically  a  net  exporter  of  petro- 
letim.  especially  petroleum  products.  Prior 
to  World  War  n  Imports  of  crude  petroleum 
were  about  zero  and  Imports  of  petroleum 
products  were  Insignificant.  Exports  of 
crude  petroleum  were  not  of  particular  im- 
portance. After  reaching  a  peak  of  about 
526,000  metric  tons  in  1932,  exports  of  crude 
petroletmi  declined  and  In  1939  were  almost 
nil.  Exports  of  petroleum  products,  how- 
ever, were  of  considerable  significance  and 
played  an  Important  part  In  earning  foreign 
exchange  for  the  country's  industrialization 
program.  In  1932  about  6.6  million  metric 
tons  of  petroleum  products  were  exported — 
an  interwar  peak.  In  that  year  they  ac- 
counted for  about  17  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  Soviet  exports.  As  with  crude 
petroleum,  exports  of  petroleum  products 
after  1932  declined  and  in  1030  amoxmted 
to  about  474,000  metric  tons. 

The  decline  in  exports  from  1032  until 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  was  probably 
attributable  to  a  combination  of  several 
factors,  such  as  decreased  demand  because 
of  the  world  depression  and  recession.  In- 
creased competition  from  other  countries. 
Increased  Soviet  consumption,  and  stock- 
piling for  war  purposes.  The  principal  mar- 
kets for  Soviet  petroleum  during  tbeee  yean 
were  Italy.  Prance.  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Belgium.  Spain,  and  Sweden. 


ROCHESTER  APPRENTICE  PRO- 
GRAM BOASTS  MANY  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President. 
August  has  been  designated  as  National 
Apprenticeship  Month.  My  home  city  of 
Rochester  was  among  the  first  cities  in 
the  Nation  to  establish  training  pro- 
grams under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Apprenticeship  Act  of  1937.  Roch- 
ester was  the  first  city  in  the  Nation 
to  establish  apprentice  standards  for 
machinists,  plumbers  and  steamfitters. 
as  well  as  for  apprentices  in  graphic  arts 
and  the  printing  trades. 

In  Rochester  the  program  since  its 
initiation  in  1940  has  been  under  the 
active  leadership  of  George  L.  Green.  In 
its  22  years,  the  Rochester  office  has 
processed  and  registered  3.346  ap- 
prentices, representing  approximately 
240  employers.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  apprenticeship  pix^rams  covering 
83  different  trades,  have  been  estab- 
lished. Both  management  and  union 
have  joined  enthusiastically  in  the 
program,  and  103  Joint  apprentice  labor 


and  management  committees  have  beoi 
established.  The  gratifying  suoccm  of 
this  program  in  Rochester  can  h^aeen 
from  the  fact  that  since  1940,  Appren- 
tice graduates  have  put  in  13.000  working 
years  or,  computed  in  other  terms,  26 
million  working  hours. 

This  is  indeed  a  proud  record  by  the 
city  of  Rochester,  and  at  this  time  I  am 
delighted  to  take  notice  of  the  city  and 
it  leaders. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  an  excellent  article  on  the 
subject,  which  appeared  on  July  29  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Apprentice  Training  Procram  TO  Cxlsmutk 
22   Tears  Here 

Rochester,  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  Na- 
tion to  establish  training  programs  author- 
ized by  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act 
approved  by  Congress  August  18.  1037,  wlU 
Join  m  the  2Sth  anniversary  next  montli 
with  an  outstanding  record  of  achievement. 

The  local  ofllce  of  the  TJB.  Department 
of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training,  was  set  up  here  December  7.  1040. 
by  George  L.  Green  of  16  Church  Street.  XjS 
Roy.  Green  has  directed  the  program  for 
more  than  21  ^^^  years. 

PROCLAIMIS  BT   KSHHIDT 

August  was  designated  National  Appran- 
tlceship  Month  in  a  proclamation  by  Ptesi- 
dent  Kennedy.  He  asserted  that  "in  this 
era  of  rapidly  changing  Industrlia  techniques 
and  new  approaches  to  many  aspects  of 
our  economic  life,  the  development  of  this 
Nation's  skilled  craftsmen  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  continued  national  security  and 
economic  growth  of  the  United  States." 

Mayor  GlUette  also  Issued  a  proclamation 
hailing  August  as  Rochester  Apprenticeship 
Month. 

The  UJS.  Post  Office  will  issue  a  4-cent 
apprenticeship  postage  stamp  August  81  to 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
program. 

TWO  DxcADxs  OF  paocaos 

Green  summed  up  more  than  two  decades 
of  progress  locally  by  declaring.  "I  have  found 
both  management  and  labor  ynry  friendly 
and  very  cooperative"  in  «"ttf«iting  and  ex- 
panding apprenUoe  programs.  He  termed 
their  contributions  outstanding. 

In  a  summary  of  the  apprentice  and  em- 
ployee training  program.  Oreen  disclosed 
that  188  apprenticeship  systems  in  88  trades 
were  developed  and  registered;  78  unions 
were  participating  In  the  registered  pro- 
grams; 108  Joint  apprentice  oommlttees  (la- 
bor and  management)  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  Rochester  office  has  proceased  and 
registered  3346  apprentices  in  the  follow- 
ing categ<Hles,  refnresentlng  approximately 
340  employers,  most  of  them  in  the  city  and 
county:  BuUding  industry,  1,707;  machine 
tool,  1.077;  printing,  800;  mlaoellaneoias.  162. 

Besides  Monroe,  Oreen  also  serves  as  ap- 
prenUceahlp  representative  in  Orleans. 
Wayne,  Genesee.  Wyoming.  Livingston,  On- 
tario and  Tatea  counties. 

ORAVUATBS  TOTAI.   l.SO« 

Apprentice  graduates  bave  totaled  1,608 
since  the  first  apprentloashlp  program  was 
registered  December  10,  1041,  by  the  Liberty 
Tool  it  Die  Corp..  which  graduated  Its  first 
class  at  the  Powers  Hotel,  Aprtl  37.  1044. 

Besides  on-the-job  training  \mder  skilled 
craftamen.  all  apprentices  are  required  to 
take  additional  related  instruction,  at  least 
144  honzB  each  year,  during  4-  to  6-year  ap- 
prentiosships. 
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The  nugnltude  of  tbe  apprenticeship 
tnOntng  ptoemna  Is  revealed  In  figures  dis- 
closed by  Oreen.  . 

Staoe  IMO  to  July  1  last  year,  1.SO0  gradu- 
ates put  In  18.000  years  or  30.000,280  hours. 
Green  sakl. 

Boebester  has  Its  share  of  "firsts"  In  the 
apprenticeship  program. 

WSUtOMT-CASTLX  m8T 

Wllnumt-Castle  Co.  was  the  first  Rochester 
Industry  to  register  standards  at  apprentice- 
ship for  machinists.  The  company  employed 
the  first  woman  apprentice  reglfitered  with 
the  New  York  State  Apprenticeship  Council, 
Miss  Vivian  Holcomb.  who  received  her  cer- 
tificate of  completion  of  apprenticeship 
Norember  8, 1947. 

As  further  indications  of  the  ImptMSt  on 
the  apprentlcesh^  programs,  the  first  such 
standards  in  the  building  trades  were  de- 
veloped and  registered  with  the  New  TcN-k 
State  Apprenticeship  Council  through  the 
Rochester  office  February  37,  1942.  The  group 
was  the  plumbers  and  steamfltters.  The  city 
now  has  apinrenticeship  programs  In  all  18 
bttlldlng  trades. 

And  the  first  State  apprenticeship  stand- 
ards for  the  graphic  arts  or  printing  trades 
were  established  here  for  the  comixisltors, 
July  38.  1946,  the  pressmen.  December  10, 
1945.  the  stereotypers  on  January  1,  1946,  and 
photoengravers,  ICay  24,  1946,  at  the  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle  and  the  Times-Union. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  POWER 
PREFERENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
first  call  on  electric  energy  goierated  at 
Pederal  plsuits  in  that  region  and  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Madam  President, 
how  much  of  the  time  available  on  the 
amendment  has  been  consumed? 

ITie  PRESIUlNa  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have  used 
12  minutes. 

PACmC  KOETHWEST  POWXH  CaAB 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Madam  President,  in 
my  judgment  the  pending  bill  is  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  and  restrictive 
measures  which  has  ever  come  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  my 
experience.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  it  would  guarantee  a 
permanent  preference  for  power  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  area, 
over  power  consumers  anjrwhere  else  in 
the  country.  As  I  understand  the  bill,  it 
would  guarantee  electric  power  consum- 
ers in  primarily  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho  first  call  on  electric 
energy  generated  at  Federal  plants  In 
that  region.  Other  users  in  other  regions 
would  have  what  is  called  reciprocal 
priority,  or  reciprocal  protection,  which 
would  only  mean  that  those  consumers 
could  also  give  themselves  priority  for 
the  use  of  the  electric  energy  and  peak- 
ing capacity  within  their  areas. 

Madam  President,  what  this  bill 
basically  means  is  that  the  hydroelec- 
tric energy  generated  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  win  be  reserved 
and  restricted  for  the  people  in  ttiat 
area,  regardless  of  whether  it  may  be 
feasible  or  economic  or  useful  to  trans- 


mit this  power  to  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  j 

The  Bonneville  Dam,  like  other jpub- 
lic  power  instaUations  in  the  isiited 
States,  was  constructed  with  the  funds 
of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  abates. 
It  was  not  constructed  with  funds  from 
the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
alone.  It  was  not  even  constructe4|  pri- 
marily with  funds  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Rather,  Madam  President,!  this 
dam,  and  the  public  power  works  Uhich 
are  a  part  of  it  were  constructed  with 
money  from  the  pockets  of  every  Aiherl- 
can  taxpayer.  New  Yorkers,  who  khen 
contributed  about  one -fourth  of  theyPed- 
eral  taxes,  undoubtedly  paid  mone  for 
this  dam  than  did  any  of  those  who  now 
wish  to  monopolize  Its  benefits.        { 

It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  thali  our 
friends  from  the  States  of  Oregoni  and 
Washington  not  only  are  askinfj  too 
much,  but  also  are  placing  themseltijes  in 
a  paradoxical  position.  On  tha  one 
hand,  as  ardent  Federal  power  advoicates 
they  want  the  Grovemment  to  build  a 
high-voltage  transmission  Une  i^hich 
woxild  extend  from  the  Bonneville  system 
down  to  the  Los  Angeles  area,  oiti  the 
other  hand,  according  to  this  proposed 
legislation,  it  seems  clear  that  our  friends 
from  the  States  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon do  not  want  to  have  preferencei  cus- 
tomers in  the  California  area  geti  any 
guarsmtee  of  future  p>ower  fromj  the 
Bonneville  system,  so  long  as  there  may 
be  a  necessity  for  the  power  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Oregon area.  The  desire  of 
these  people  to  retain  priority  on  this 
Government-subsidized  power  is  ceftain- 
ly  understandable.  After  all,  it  1$  the 
least  expensive  power  in  the  coi^itry. 
But  how  can  they  resolve  the  principle 
of  a  fair  distribution  of  power  with 'their 
own  desires  to  retain  priority  or  flr$^  call 
on  this  power? 

Madam  President,  as  was  points^  out 
yesterday,  the  Assistant  Secretary  elf  In- 
terior, Kenneth  Holimi,  stated  in  a  at^ech 
he  made  in  Nebraska  on  August  2,  1962: 

As  you  know,  the  legislation  Is  relatled  to 
the  proposed  construction  of  an  extra^hlgh- 
voltage  common  carrier  transmission  line  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific 
Southwest. 

Mr.  Holum  went  on  to  say  that  this 
legislation  is  nothing  new.  that  thtit  sit- 
uation in  the  Northwest  is  unique:  and 
that  its  uniqueness  has  been  recognized 
for  some  time  by  both  the  Congreat  and 
the  previous  administration.  Thefi  Mr. 
Holum  stated  that  the  Senate  Inljerior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  had  been 
concerned  with  the  necessity  of  regional 
preference  in  the  Northwest,  shoiud  an 
intertie  with  the  Pacific  Southwest  be 
constructed. 

Madam  President,  Mr.  Holum  Justi- 
fied the  proposed  bottling  up  of  Federal 
power  by  saying  that  a  number  of  im- 
portant industrial  concerns  which  are 
dependent  upon  cheap  and  abufidant 
power  are  established  in  the  area,  I  have 
become  dependent  upon  the  lowi-cost 
Bonneville  power  rate,  and  must  i  con- 
tinue to  have  the  benefit  of  it  if  they 
are  to  remain  in  business.  This  ra^i^on- 
ing  astonishes  me.  In  my  judgment, 
any  legislation  which  guarantees  region- 
al priority  merely  on  that  basis  1$  not 


only  unreasonable,  but  also  Is  restrictive, 
and  denies  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  any 
benefits,  whether  small  or  large,  which 
they  might  get  from  a  fairer  distribu- 
tion of  the  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  plants.  For  example,  consider 
the  State  of  New  York.  New  York  wants 
low-cost  electric  energy  just  as  much  as 
do  Washington.  Idaho.  Oregon,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  and  Utah,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  As  proven  by  the  States  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  this  low -cost  elec- 
tric energy  has  attracted  new  indus- 
tries— industries  which  have  thrived  on 
the  low  cost.  Well,  New  York  would  like 
some  share  of  electric  energy  to  at- 
tract and  keep  our  own  industries. 

Madam  President,  this  bottling  of 
electric  energy — "Balkanizing"  this  Na- 
tion, as  has  been  referred  to  by  some 
persons — is  neither  reasonable  nor  eco- 
nomic. Giving  regional  preference  to 
one  section  of  the  country  on  the  basis 
of  an  expressed  concern  for  the  future 
welfare  of  some  investor-financed  busi- 
nesses, just  does  not  hold  water.  I  am 
concerned,  as  are  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate,  with  the 
future  of  investor-financed  businesses  all 
over  the  country.  And  I  oppose  any 
legislation  which  attempts  to  comer 
Federal  electric  energy  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  is  the  reason  for  my  amendment 
to  add  the  words  "and/or  any  other 
State"  to  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  State  of  Ari- 
zona, which  has  been  added  to  by  sev- 
eral of  my  other  colleagues,  represent- 
ing their  own  States. 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Holum.  speaking  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment, confirmed  one  of  my  greatest 
fears  about  this  legislative  prof>osal  now 
before  us.    He  said: 

While  we  have  recommended  regional 
preference  legislation  to  meet  the  North- 
west's special  problems,  we  Just  as  strongly 
assert  that  we  firmly  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  preference  fences  around 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

He  further  states  that  he  believes  his 
position  is  consistent  with  the  strong  be- 
liefs in  the  preference  clause. 

Madam  President,  if  this  is  the  feel- 
ing of  Mr.  Holum,  as  a  spokesman  of  the 
administration  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, how  can  the  other  States  ever  hoi>e 
to  get  even  a  fair  share  of  Federal  elec- 
tric power?  As  was  further  pointed  out 
yesterday,  there  seems  to  be  another 
preference  within  the  preference  clause. 
They  want  preference  for  their  own  re- 
gion and  they  want  to  deny  preference 
to  all  other  regions  in  the  country.  Ma- 
dam President,  does  it  seem  feasible  to 
guarantee  regional  preference  to  one 
section  of  the  country  by  passing  this 
legislation?  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
quite  clear  from  the  record  and  from 
the  text  of  Mr.  Holums  statement  that 
this  area  would  vote  against  any  future 
preference  legislation  which  might  bene- 
fit another  section  of  the  country. 

Madam  President,  I  cannot  support 
the  preference  clause,  because  I  cannot 
reasonably  justify  special  privileges  for 
any  of  our  citizens.  Preferences  and 
privileges   create   umest,   even   antago- 
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nism,  and  thereby  weaken  our  whole 
form  of  government.  For  this  reason,  I 
must  insist  that  if  there  is  to  be  prefer- 
ence, as  clearly  there  would  be  If  this 
proposed  legislation  were  passed,  my 
constituents  must  receive  simUar  advan- 
tages. 

I  do  not  express  any  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  my  objection  to  this  measure, 
but  I  cannot  go  along  with  any  measures 
which  would  allocate  such  extensive  au- 
thority to  him  or  contribute  in  any  way 
to  this  further  effort  at  enlarging  Fed- 
eral power. 

I  have  had  many  occasions  to  caU  at- 
tention to  what  I  have  called  the  Wash- 
ington reflex.  Too  often.  It  Is  proixtsed 
that  all  we  have  to  do  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems is  pour  Federal  money  on  to  it. 
This  has  always  reminded  me  of  the 
fable  of  the  ostrich  who  buries  his  head 
in  the  sand  and  all  his  troubles  fade 
away.  Of  course,  we  all  know  the  moral 
of  this  childhood  fable — the  ostrich's 
problems,  and  ours,  will  only  come  back 
to  haunt  us  In  ever-lncreaaim;  propor- 
tions. 

The  problem  facing  us  today  is  not 
necessarily  one  of  money — although  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  a  huge  amoimt 
of  public  revenue  has  gone  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  basic  power  facilities. 
The  problem  we  must  meet  at  this  point 
is  one  of  power,  and  here  again,  we 
seem  to  think  that  if  we  pour  a  lot  of 
power  into  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
everything  will  be  fine.  We  cannot 
solve  this  problem  by  granting  excessive 
or  additional  power  to  the  Secretary  to 
discriminate  against  some  parts  of  the 
country  in  favor  of  others. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill,  without  any 
reflection  on  the  conduct  of  them,  by 
and  large,  gave  a  very  one-sided  picture 
of  the  situation,  since  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  not  been  alerted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  power  grab. 

The  hearings  reveal  that  this  prefer- 
ence would  undoubtedly  be  bad  for  the 
remainder  of  the  country. 

Madam  President,  we  have  heard  of 
walls  being  built  in  various  parts  of 
the  world— the  great  wall  of  China,  the 
wall  around  East  Berlin — but  this  is  a 
new  kind  of  wall.  It  is  a  wall  designed 
to  guarantee  one  part  of  the  country  a 
substantial  hydroelectric  power  supply, 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  has  no  ac- 
cess, or  only  a  very  restricted  access,  to 
that  power.  It  is  a  wall  to  shut  in  the 
resources  of  one  area.  It  is  a  wall  to 
prevent  people  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west from  sharing  their  hydroelectric 
riches  with  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  wall  to  prevent  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  development  of  power 
resources.  In  short,  it  Is  a  wall  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
the  resources  of  this  coimtry  which 
have  been  developed  with  the  taxpayers' 
money,  taken  from  the  pockets  and  pay 
envelopes  of  everyone  in  this  country. 

Madam  President,  one  may  ask  what 
particular  considerations  have  been 
raised  In  this  case  to  Justify  such  a 
power  grab  in  the  Northwest.  The  ex- 
cuse that  was  put  forward,  the  pretext 
for  this  giveaway.  Is  simply  that  the 


Pacific  Northwest  region  Is  very  depend- 
ent upon  hydroelectric  power.  The  rea- 
son this  area  has  become  dependent  upon 
waterpower  1b  clear.  It  Is  the  cheap- 
est form  of  power  that  Is  available  in  the 
area.  My  colleagues  from  the  Northwest 
are  very  fortunate  that  they  have  such 
ample  supplies  of  cheap  hydroelectric 
power.  It  is  said  that  the  area  does  not 
have  any  other  sources  of  power,  and 
that  it  Is  therefore  completely  dependent 
on  hydroelectric  power. 

Madam  President,  let  me  say  this: 
In  this  great  country  of  ours,  with  all  the 
methods  of  transportation  which  we 
have  and  with  all  the  different  kinds  of 
fuels  which  are  available  to  us,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Pacific  Northwest 
should  be  so  wholly  dependent  upon 
hydroelectric  power  if  it  does  not  wish 
to  be.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this: 
Hydroelectric  power  is  cheaper  in  the 
Northwest  and  they  have  never  de- 
veloped any  alternative  source.  Under 
the  circumstances,  perhaps  this  is  very 
reasonable.  But  there  Is  no  reason  why 
the  people  of  other  States  who  are  not 
so  blessed  with  hydroelectric  power 
should  be  prepared  to  exclude  them- 
selves permanently  from  the  resources 
which  the  Northwest  has  enjoyed. 

Madam  President,  the  Northwest  area 
is  not  only  trying  to  conserve  the  power 
sources  already  at  its  command,  but  it 
is  also  trying  to  maintain  and  to 
monopolize  the  long-term  rights  to  a 
cheap  source  of  power  that  will  put  it 
at  a  competitive  sidvantage  with  virtual- 
ly every  other  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  clear  from  some  of  the  testimony 
presented  at  the  hearings  that  the 
Northwest  region  is  not  only  concerned 
to  maintain  its  present  level  of  pros- 
perity, but  also  to  expand  at  the  expense 
of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  criticize  them 
for  that.  No  one  can  criticize  them  tar 
not  wanting  to  stand  still  and  for  want- 
mg  to  progress. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
so  candidly  pointed  out: 

We  want  Montana  power  iised  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Montana  people,  for  the  attraction  of 
Industries. 

Madam  President,  I  cannot  complain 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
wishes  to  attract  industries  away  from 
other  States,  mcluding  the  State  of  New 
York.  But  I  can  say  here  and  now  that 
the  people  of  New  York  do  not  want 
the  power  resources  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States  used  to  attract  industries 
out  of  New  York  to  such  power  surplus 
areas  as  this,  and,  indeed,  they  protest 
bitterly  against  not  cmly  having  the  In- 
dustries lured  away,  but  also  having  to 
pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  luring 
of  those  industries  away. 

Madam  President,  it  is  clear  from  this 
testimony  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  guarantee  the  Pacific  Northwest  a 
source  of  p>ower  so  cheap  that  it  will  be 
In  a  position  to  pirate  industry  from 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Basically,  what  the  Northwest  wants 
to  do  now  is  to  sell  its  power  in  Cali- 
fornia, because  at  this  point  it  is  profit- 
able to  do  so.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Northwest  wants  to  keep  legislative 
strings  attached  to  these  sales  so  that 


when  they  want  extra  power  all  to  them- 
sdves,  they  can  get  It  back.  That  Is 
tbe  gist  of  this  bill.  And  If  tUs  does  not 
constitute  a  monumental  power  grab,  I 
do  not  know  what  else  It  can  be  called. 
Certainly  I  do  not  know  when  that  term 
could  be  more  properly  applied. 

(At  this  pomt  Mr.  Buboick  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
particularly  surprising  to  me  that  thJT 
bill  should  have  the  support  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon.  He  has 
regaled  the  Senate  for  many  dasrs  with 
his  description  of  the  proposed  satellite 
communications  bill  as  a  momqwly. 
What  could  be  more  of  a  monopoly  than 
this  boldfaced  legislative  attempt  to  deny 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
resources  which  belong  to  the  Nation? 
What  could  be  more  of  a  monopoly  than 
the  guarantee  that  only  a  few  States, 
and  parts  of  others,  shall  have  access  to 
one  of  the  God-given  natural  riches  of 
our  land?  What  is  more,  Mr.  President, 
at  least  in  the  satellite  r.mniniinir.yt*^Ttg 
bill,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  new  cor- 
poration to  be  created  would  have  to  ex- 
pend much  of  its  own  funds  before  any 
return  would  come  in.  Yet  the  funds 
which  built  the  Bonneville  Dam  were  es- 
sentially the  contribution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federal  taxpayer.  The  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  State  of  Washington  did 
not  build  this  facility  or  spend  any- 
where near  the  funds  upon  it  that  would 
have  to  be  spent  on  satellite  commu- 
nications. And  yet  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  do  not  even  blush  to  take  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  re- 
turns of  their  investment  and  to  give 
this  valuable  power  virtually  as  a  gift 
to  their  own  constituents. 

The  amendments  which  I  have  offered 
would  insure  that  the  State  of  New  York 
and  all  other  States  will  also  be  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  use  Pacific  Northwest 
electrical  energy.  I  am  not  under  any 
illusions,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be 
economical  today  or  in  the  near  future 
to  transmit  the  power  generated  at 
Bonneville  Dam  to  New  York  State.  But 
someday,  such  a  transmission  may  be 
economical.  Stranger  things  than  that 
have  happened  in  the  scientific  annals 
of  our  country. 

Someday,  New  York  might  have  a  lot 
to  gam  from  the  ability  to  use  this  power. 
Moreover,  the  principle  is  important 
here.  In  all  conscience,  I  could  not  to- 
day support  any  legislation  that  would 
deny  forever  to  the  people  of  my  State 
the  right  to  preferential  use  of  this  pub- 
licly constructed  and  publicly  generated 
power. 

The  people  of  New  York  State  pay 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  Federal 
taxes.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  q>eclal 
favors  from  the  Government.  We  do  not 
ask  that  New  York  taxes  be  spent  in  New 
York  State  alone.  We  are  prepared  to 
share  the  mdustry,  the  accomplishments, 
the  talents,  and  the  manufactures  of  our 
State  with  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 
We  do  not  want  to  erect  artificial  walls 
against  the  other  49  States  of  the  Union. 
Frankly,  the  people  of  New  York  State 
are  satisfied  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion as  it  now  exists.  We  do  not  want  to 
return  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
We  do  not  want  to  repeal  the  interstate 
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commerce  clause.  We  are  prepared  to 
live  and  lei  lire.  We  are  prepared  to 
afaare  what  we  have  with  the  people  of 
tlie  entire  eomrtry.  We  are  prepared  to 
work  with  an  the  country  for  our  com- 
mon national  strength  and  security.  But 
In  all  conaetoice.  ICr.  President,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  provide  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  <m  a  silver  idatter  with  re- 
stricted access  to  power  sources  that  will 
oiable  them  to  pirate  our  Industry,  steal 
onr  Jobs,  or  underbid  our  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that  others 
have  observed  the  peculiarly  selfish  and 
restrtctive  motivation  behind  this  legis- 
lation and  have  wished  to  gain  their 
diare.  Both  of  the  Senators  from  Mon- 
tana, who  are  diligent  and  industrious 
In  i^otectlng  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  Mcmtana,  were  among  the  first  to  ob- 
serve that  a  Northwest  power  prefer- 
ence might  unfavorably  aflect  hydro- 
electric power  within  their  State. 

They  got  on  the  Job  a  little  quicker 
than  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  They  got 
Into  the  ccmonlttee.  As  a  result  of  the 
pemtastve  arguments,  an  amendment 
was  adopted  to  continue  the  preference 
ot  power  users  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
which  was  estabhdied  by  the  Himgry 
Horse  Dam  Act  of  1944.  The  Senators 
from  Montana  have  thereby  succeeded  in 
protecting  the  people  ot  Montana  and  re- 
tiUntaig  their  own  exclusive  hold  upon 
this  power,  or  their  hold  shared  with 
the  oilier  States  in  the  Northwest. 

For  that  reason,  they  are  now  strong 
supporters  of  this  legislation.  But  I 
maintain,  Mr.  President,  that  It  should 
be  tmpoBsible  for  anyone  else  in  the 
Senate  outsMe  of  this  small,  limited 
area — ^naturally,  they  all  support  the 
proposal — ^to  support  the  bin  without  a 
similar  amendment  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  each  and  every  State  in  our  great 
country. 

It  would  appear  that  if  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  were  accepted, 
and  the  Goldwater  amendments  were 
then  agreed  to  with  my  amendment 
added.  It  would  reasonably  take  care  of 
the  intarests  of  an  the  tascpayers. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  very  cau- 
tious before  giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  authority  which  is  embodied 
In  the  proposed  legislation. 

If  the  Senate  is  determined  to  pass 
the  blU — and  I  am  not  at  an  certain  that 
the  Senate  win  pass  it — ^I  think  we 
should  at  the  very  least  Insure  that  the 
principle  of  equality  win  operate. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leatter,  the 
Senator  frmn  Montana  [Mr.  Makstikld]  , 
whom  we  aU  admire,  took  pains  to  look 
out  for  the  best  Interests  of  his  State 
before  ttie  bin  reached  the  floor.  He 
did  a  fine  piece  of  work,  not  only  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  but  in  the  c(Hnmlttee 
room,  where,  as  we  an  know,  the  most 
Important  work  Is  done.  I  congratulate 
the  disttoguished  majority  leader,  and  I 
congratulate  the  ehaimuoi  of  the  cixn- 
mittee  for  Eealofosly  guarding  the  in- 
terests of  their  people.  They  have  dcme 
same  fine  and  Impaitant  work  with  re- 
meet  to  the  welfare  of  their  own  oon- 
stitoents.  Tliat  is  an  I  am  trying  to  do. 
I  do  not  consider  it  tn  the  welfare  of  the 
taxpayers  of  New  York  State  to  take 
money  out  of  their  pockets  to  permit  the 


Northwest  to  steal  Industries  awayj  from 

ilnfortimat^,  not  aU  of  us  h«i  the 
(Vportunity,  er  grasped  the  opportunity, 
to  look  out  for  the  Interests  of  oar  ^^^ 
States  in  the  committee  room. 

The  only  place  where  we  can  mogt  this 
problem  Is  cm  the  Senate  floor.    Ijhls  Is 
our  first  opportunity  to  act.     Several 
Smators  have  offered   amendments   to 
the  Goldwater  amendments  to  Iticlude 
their   own   States.     The   distingi^shed 
minority  leader  seeks  to  include  the  State 
of  Illinois.     The  people  of  Illinott  cer- 
tainly deserve  every  benefit  under  this 
surt.    Illinois  is  a  State  very  similar  to 
my  own  Empire  State.    We  have  a  big 
city  also,  a  bit  bigger,  but  roughly  com- 
parable to  Chicago.    We  have  milefl  upon 
miles  of  golden  fields,  a  bit  more  tlertile, 
perhaps,  and  certainly  not  as  flat.    I  be- 
neve  we  can  speak  of  the  States  Of  Illi- 
nois and  New  York  as  being  roughly 
comparable  In  this  respect.     New  York 
and  Illinois  are  so  comparable  that  it 
occtirs  to  me  that  perhaps  the  sgnend- 
ment  which  I  have  offered,  to  Inclijde  all 
States  of  the  Union,  might  well  cover 
nUnois.  which  is  recognized  as  bne  of 
om-  great  States.    It  might  even  ftppear 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  all  of 
these  separate  States  mentioned  but  that 
we  could  merely  include  all  these  States 
in  the  words  "any  other  State  "    This 
debate   has   been   moving   farther    and 
farther  east  all  the  time.     We  $|tarted 
with  Arizona  and  we  moved  as  far  as 
Illinois.     I  said  the  other  evening  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  rush  in  to  a<W  New 
York  without  thinking  it  over.   Thfe  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  not  on  the  flloor  at 
the  moment    Whether  he  has  accepted 
the  other  amendments  to  include  the 
other  States  and  whether  he  will  pccept 
my  amendment,  remains  to  he  st|en. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  accepted  aa  |a  part 
of  the  amendments.  I  shall  wish  tf)  press 
the  amendment  to  include  all  thei  other 
States,  because  it  occurs  to  me.  pn  re- 
flection, that  it  would  be  rather  eelflsh 
merely  to  add  the  State  of  New  Y0rk,  in 
which  I  must  be  pardoned  for  having  a 
great  interest,  and  that  it  might  be  a 
more  equitable  amendment  simply  to 
provide  that  every  other  State  should  be 
Included  hi  the  benefits  of  the  bill. 

There  is  merit  in  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  all  those  Senators  who  have 
sought  to  add  their  Individual  States 
in  this  biU.  I  do  not  see  how  Ve  can 
accept  the  Goldwater  amendment  with- 
out adding  to  it  the  amendment  which 
I  have  proposed.  It  is  simple.  It  is 
fair.  It  Is  certainly  more  in  htffmony 
with  the  original  intent  of  our  federal 
system  than  the  scheme  of  logrolling  and 
selflsh  aggrandizement  which  ife  are 
now  seeking  to  wrap  up  in  a  cl0ak  of 
legislative  legitimacy.  It  is  muctk  more 
sound,  it  seems  to  me,  to  add  thfi  words 
"any  other  State"  than  to  liml)t  our- 
selves to  delineating  exactly  the  States 
which  are  to  beneflt  under  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  amendment  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues  in  the  Senate. 
I  hope  my  friend  fran  Arizona  WlU  not 
fe^  that  I  have  abrogated  the  Aiizona- 
New  YOTk  entente  which  was  entetled  into 
the  other  day.  We  might  make  some- 
thing quite  spectacular  out  of  that. 


I  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  to  adopt  my 
amendment. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  entire  hearings 
b^ore  the  committee  the  only  testimony 
which  could  in  any  way  be  said  to  have 
been  critical  of  the  proposed  legislation 
was  that  given  by  Hon.  Charles  S. 
GuBSER.  a  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  represents  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District.  Certainly  this  bill 
could  not  be  said  to  be  noncontroversial. 
After  all,  we  have  been  debating  it  for 
quite  a  while.  As  I  say,  only  one  wit- 
ness appeared  who  expressed  any  op- 
position to  the  bill,  and  he  was  Repre- 
sentative GuBSER.   He  said: 

This  blU  gives  too  much  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  a  partisan  sense  because  I  would  oppose 
the  grant  of  such  unprecedented  power  to 
either  a  Republican  or  Democratic  Secretary. 

I  hold  a  copy  of  8.  3163— on  which  I  have 
underlined  the  cases  where  the  bill  leaves 
major  decisions  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  too  much 
power  for  any  one  man. 

Later  in  the  testimony  he  said: 

Certainly  If  California  Is  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  support  of  Northwest  power,  tt 
should  receive  some  assurance  that  a  mar- 
riage Is  Intended  which  will  last  beyond  the 
honeymoon. 

Bonneville  serves  a  number  of  nonprefer- 
ence  industrial  customers  in  the  Northwest. 
These  Include  aluminum  plants,  investor- 
owned  utility  companies  and  other  Indus- 
tries. Some  of  these  customers  who  have 
been  lured  Into  the  Bonneville  territory  with 
Its  low  power  rates  might  have  located  In 
California,  and,  perhaps.  In  my  district, 
where  they  would  be  paying  unsubsldlxed 
rates  for  pKJwer,  Including  the  tax  compo- 
nent which  Is  not  a  factor  In  the  lower 
Bonneville  rates.  Now  the  Northwest  wants 
these  nonpreference  customers  to  have  pref- 
erence over  genuine  preference  customers 
elsewhere. 

If  the  preference  law  Is  as  sacred  as  Its 
proponents  have  Insisted,  tills  Is  not  the 
Kind  of  perversion  It  deserves  at  the  hands 
of  Congress. 

First,  let  us  see  what  the  Pacific  North- 
west Is  supposed  to  embrace  under  the  btU. 
According  to  this  bill  it  is  an  area  that  In- 
cludes: "the  region  consisting  of  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  such 
portions  of  the  States  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  within  the  Colombia  drainage 
basin  and  of  the  State  of  Idaho  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  to  be  within  the  mar- 
keting area  of  the  Federal  Coliunbia  River 
power  system,  and  (2)  any  contiguous  areas. 
not  in  excess  of  75  airline  miles  from  said 
region,  which  are  a  part  of  the  service  area 
of  a  distribution  cooperative  which  has  (1) 
no  generating  facllltiefi.  and  (U)  •  distri- 
bution system  from  which  it  serves  both 
within  and  without  said  region." 

Scxne  of  these  areas  are  as  far.  or  farther, 
removed  from  the  Bonneville  plants  than 
the  California  customers  the  Northwest 
wants  to  use  temporarily  while  It  denies 
them  any  Instntince  of  lasting  benefit. 

The  facts  are  simply  theee:  BoomevUle 
has  some  surplus  p>ower.  BonneviUe  Is  op- 
erating in  the  red.  If  It  does  not  get  Into 
the  blaclE,  it  may  have  to  raise  Its  rates. 
It  can  sell  surplus  power  In  California.  If 
it  sells  power  to  preference  customerB  In 
California,  the  Northwest  preference  custom- 
ers, and  nonpreference  customers,  might  not 
get  It  back  when  they  need  It  In  the  future. 
So  the  Northwest  wants  to  do  business  tn 
California  when  It  Is  profitable  to  do  so, 
Irat  It  wants  also  to  keep  strlngi  tied  to 
the  power  to  pull  it  back  whenever  anybody 
In  the  Northwest  wants  It. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  SenatcMr  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  need, 
under  the  bill. 

Representative  Oubsii  continued  as 

follows : 

This  committee  Is  well  aware  of  the  find- 
ings of  a  task  force  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  last  December  that  a 
transmission  line  from  Bonneville  to  south - 
em  California  1«  feasible.  That  finding  of 
feasibility  by  a  Federal  agency  would  pre- 
sumably extend  the  Bonneville  service  area 
as  far  south  as  Los  Angeles  because  the 
present  Bonneville  Act  provides  that  prefer- 
ence agencies  within  economic  transmission 
distance  shall  have  first  call  on  Bonneville 
power. 

I  Interpret  this  finding  as  follows:  Cali- 
fornia preference  agencies  now  have  the 
right  to  Bonneville  power.  Therefore,  this 
bin  asks  us  to  give  this  right  away  at  a 
time  when  it  promises  to  become  very  valu- 
able to  California.  And  we  are  asked  to  give 
It  away  for  no  consideration  at  aU. 

Consider,  for  exariple,  the  Federal-State 
San  Luis  project  in  California.  A  proposed 
tunnel  through  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate the  Central  Valley  and  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  in  my  district  may  be  an  essential 
part  of  that  project  If  we  are  to  get  water 
needed  for  our  orchards  and  to  replenish  the 
continually  falling  underground  water  table. 
Piunpe  will  be  needed  to  lift  that  water 
through  the  tunnel  near  Pacheco  Pass,  and 
they  will  require  vast  amounts  of  power. 
Congress  should  recognize  a  priority  of  pref- 
erence for  this  sort  of  use  over  less  worthy 
uses  of  Bonneville  power  elsewhere. 

The  CBAnucAN.  This  Is  the  one  where  you 
go  to  the  back  end  of  the  dam  and  pull  it 
the  other  way? 

Mr.  OxTBSEX.  That  is  correct. 

Some  have  made  emotional  appeals  re- 
garding the  need  for  low-cost  power  for 
these  pumps.  We  hope  their  voices  will  be 
heard  now.  Ckivemment  power  wlU  soon  be 
on  the  line  from  the  Federal  Trinity  plants. 
But  in  the  mad  scramble  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  get  all  this  power  allocated 
to  so-called  preference  customers,  the  needs 
of  these  pumping  plants  have  been  largely 
forgotten. 

It  will  be  some  years  before  the  water 
canals  and  other  facilities  which  could  use 
this  power  from  the  Northwest  are  com- 
pleted. But  when  they  are,  we  may  want 
to  exercise  our  right  to  this  BonneviUe  power. 
California  cannot  afford  to  give  away  this 
right — which  this  legislation  would  do. 
There  should  be  no  giveaway  with  nothing 
in  return. 

Let  us  accept  at  face  value  the  oft-heard 
plea  that  Federal  power  Is  for  "aU  the 
people."  Theee  BonnevUle  plants  were  con- 
structed with  the  Federal  taxpayers'  money 
for  all  the  people  so  why  should  Congress 
build  a  Chinese  wall  around  them  and  say. 
In  effect,  that  all  the  benefits  from  the  vast 
Federal  expendlttu-es  shall  be  reserved  in 
perpetuity  to  a  favored  few?  This  biU 
would  make  California  a  second-class  State, 
insofar  as  preference  is  concerned. 

Another  example:  TThe  great  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator  project  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, in  my  area,  will  require  vast  amounts 
of  electric  power.  This  will  be  a  Federal 
project.  Its  power  requirements  have  been 
mentioned  with  concern  In  congressional 
hearings.  Yet  this  legislation  could  cut  off 
this  Federal  facility  paid  for  by  "aU  the 
people"  from  Federal  BonnevUle  power. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  philosophy 
which  Is  applicable  to  the  State  of  New 
York  or  to  any  other  States  which  are 
not  Included  among  ttie  few  to  which  the 
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exclusive  benefit  of  this  power  which  is 
sought  by  the  bill  to  be  appOTtioned. 

Representative  Qxnsa.  cited  another 
example  of  a  Federal  project,  or  a  proj- 
ect involving  the  Federal  Government. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  OTrBsca.  The  Ames  Laboratory  of 
NASA  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  a  Federal  activity 
in  my  district,  has  a  tremendous  appetite  for 
power.  It  Is  now  getting  only  a  portion  of  Its 
power  from  the  Central  Valley  project.  The 
power  needs  of  this  Important  Government 
Laboratory  have  been  previously  brought  to 
this  committee's  attention.  My  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Calif onUa,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  pointed  out  to  this 
committee  the  needs  of  the  Ames  Labora- 
tory as  one  reason  why  he  favored  all -Fed- 
eral development  of  the  Trinity  River  proj- 
ect In  California. 

I  submit  that  both  Ames  and  Stanford  are 
Oovemment  Installations  which  should  be 
given  far  greater  consideration  for  Bonne- 
viUe power  than  some  of  the  preference  and 
aU  of  the  nonpreference  customers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  now  and  In  the  future. 

If  Congress  builds  a  fence  around  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  If  the  Congress  gives 
nonpreference  Northwest  customers  prefer- 
ence over  such  thoroughly  qualified  prefer- 
ence customers  as  these  I  have  mentioned — 
and  many  others  In  California — Congress 
would,  with  this  legislation,  be  abrogating 
the  very  principle  ujxjn  which  the  preference 
law  is  based. 

Moreover,  were  the  Congress  to  adopt  this 
bill,  would  It  not  also  have  to  build  fences 
around  aU  the  other  Federal  power  Installa- 
tions In  the  Nation?  And  if  such  fences 
were  built,  setting  up  Islands  of  Federal 
power  here  and  there  with  "dont  tread  on 
me"  signs  on  the  fenceposts.  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  dream  of  the  preference-clause 
proponents  who  advocate  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  Federal  transmission  lines  so  that 
more  preference  customers  could  be  given 
preference? 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
this  committee,  that  the  preference  clause 
already  has  t>een  distorted  too  far.  It  should 
not  be  emasculated  so  that  it  can  be  made 
to  apply  willy-nilly  to  the  selflsh  interests 
of  any  r^on  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  and  all  the  people. 

This  Is  a  personal  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  if  this  bill  is  passed,  preference  In  5 
years  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

One  last  point:  If  this  bUl  is  passed,  I 
want  to  serve  fair  notice  of  my  future  in- 
tentions. I  shall  be  forced,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  to  Introduce  amendatory  legisla- 
tion at  the  proper  time  to  provide  Cali- 
fornia power  consumers  the  same  right  to 
Northwest  power  that  this  bill  gives  to  North- 
west customers.  This  amendment  will  in- 
clude California  within  the  charmed  circle 
on  an  equal  basis   with  the  Northwest. 

Senator  Jackson.  Are  you  worried  that 
California  Is  being  mistreated  in  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  OuBSiB.  Mr.  Senator,  I  was  always 
taught  that  when  you  give  up  a  right  which 
is  yours  today,  for  no  consideration,  you  are 
guilty  of  bad  business  practice.  So  the  an- 
swer to  yotir  question  is  "Yes." 

On  May  25,  1962,  subsequent  to  his 
testimony.  Representative  Ottbser  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
cn  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  In  which 
he  said: 

DzAK  Mb.  CHAZaMAM:  At  the  hearings  on 
May  21,  ItKQ,  during  the  course  of  my  testi- 
mony regarding  S.  8153,  I  conceded  one  of 
the  points  of  my  presentation  in  order  to 
reach  the  main  thrust  of  my  argument: 
namely,  that  California  is  being  asked  to 
give  up  its  present  rights  to  Northwest  power. 


and  Is  getting  nothing  In  return.  This  con- 
cession was  made  to  save  the  committee'^ 
time  and  keep  my  main  point  In  proper  per- 
spective, and  was  not,  in  any  way,  a  modifi- 
cation of  my  position  that  the  bUl  grants 
too  much  power  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

To  implement  the  point  passed  over,  the 
following  examples  are  cited: 

1.  Section  1(b)  grants  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  power  to  delimit  the  protected 
rrea  within  'EUch  portions  of  the  States  of 
Nevada.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  within  the  Co- 
lumbia drainage  basin  and  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  within  the  marketing  area  of  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system  and  •  •  •  aay 
contiguous  areas,  not  in  excess  of  76  airline 
miles  of  said  region,  which  are  a  pwut  of  the 
rervice  area  of  a  distribution  cooperative" 
of  a  defined  type.  Thus,  the  Secretary  can 
decide  what  sections  of  Nevada,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, within  the  Cohunbia  drainage  basin, 
what  sections  of  Idaho — plus  up  to  7B  mUee 
of  co-op  area — he  wants  to  protect,  or  to 
leave  improtected.  This  power  Is  limited  by 
geography  rather  than  economics  as  under 
the  present  law. 

2.  Under  section  3(a),  the  Secretary  can- 
not deliver  energy  for  use  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest  whenever  "it  can  reasonably  be 
foreseen"  that  such  delivery  would  Impair 
his  ability  to  meet  the  energy  requirements 
of  any  Pacific  Northwest  customer.  The 
Secretary  by  Interpretation  of  "reasonably  be 
foreseen"  has  the  authority  to  decide  when 
energy  may  be  delivered  outside  the  North- 
west. 

3.  Under  section  3(d),  in  making  a  deter • 
mlnatlon  of  energy  requirements  of  non- 
Federal  utilities  having  generating  faclUtlea 
in  the  Northwest,  the  Secretary  must  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  utility  had  disposed 
of  any  energy  outside  the  Northwest  "which, 
through  reasonable  measures  could  have 
been  conserved."  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  utility  could  have  conserved 
some  of  the  energy  which  it  sold  outside  the 
region,  he  can  withhold  replacement  power 
from  the  utility.  The  Secretary  can  substi- 
tute his  ;own  Judgment  using  hindsight  for 
the  business  Judgment  the  utility  manage- 
ment was  required  to  make  using  foresight. 
The  bill  does  not  indicate  how  the  Secretary 
will  determine  "reasonable  measures  to  con- 
serve" for  any  utility.  Throxigh  an  Inter- 
pretation of  this  phrase,  the  Secretary  could 
withhold  power  from  any  Northwest  utility 
«hlch  sells  power  outside  the  Northwest. 
With  such  authority  he  could  prevent  any 
non-Federal  utility  which  purchases  any  type 
of  BonnevUle  power  from  making  deliveries 
to  a  purchaser  outside  the  Northwest. 

4.  Section  6  allows  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
change power  and  energy  with  regions  out- 
side the  Northwest  "without  regard  to  the 
limitations"  of  section  2  (which  woiUd  limit 
exchange  to  surplus  energy  and  peaking 
capacity)  and  of  section  3  (which  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  energy 
from  other  areas  whenever  it  was  needed  in 
the  Northwest).  Section  6  purports  to  im- 
pose other  limitations  which,  in  fact,  are 
lUusory.  For  Instance,  subsections  (4)  and 
(5)  allow  the  Secretary  to  exchange  "peak- 
ing capacity"  or  "surplus  peaking  capad^  for 
energy."  These  exchanges  are  not  limited 
as  to  time  or  quantity.  These  matters  are 
left  to  the  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  are  only  foxxr  examples 
which  support  my  statement.  Others  could 
be  made. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OSAsua  a.  Otnaaa. 
Member  o/  Congree*. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that 
Representative  Oxnan's  argimients  are 
well  taken. 

Let  me  ask  the  Chair  how  mvdx  time 
on  the  bill  remains  available  to  this  side. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Eighty 
minutes. 
Mr.  KEATINO.    Mr.  President,  I  shield 

the  fkwr. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  10  minutes 
on  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator  fnxn  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  S.  3153, 
the  bill  to  give  the  Pacific  Northwest 
first  call  on  electric  power  from  Federal 
plants  there,  harms  other  regions,  for 
the  benefit  of  this  one  region.  That  is 
not  a  characteristic  of  good  legislation, 
and  this  is  not  good  legislation. 

In  1958,  the  Senate  was  confronted 
with  a  similar  situation,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  at  more  length  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. That  measure  also  involved  a 
modification  of  the  preference  principle. 
In  particular  favor  of  South  Dakota.  I 
said  at  the  time  that  that  proposal 
should  be  brought  in  the  front  door  and 
debated.  I  said  then  that  it  would  set 
a  precedent.  The  bill  now  pending, 
8.  3153,  is  an  example  of  the  sort  I  had 
in  mind.  Furthermore,  this  bill  has  set 
in  motion  a  train  of  other  demands  for 
special  treatment  for  local  areas.  There- 
fore, this  bill  would  profoundly  affect 
the  entire  preference  structure  as  it  has 
been  developed  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. 

As  is  well  known,  Nebraska  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  this  development, 
and,  as  an  entirely  public-power  State, 
is  served  exclusively  by  districts  which 
are  preferred  customers  for  Federal  elec- 
tric power. 

So  long  as  all  Federal  taxpayers  con- 
tribute to  the  Construction  of  these  mul- 
tiple-purpose Federal  developments,  all 
citizens  should  share  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  in  ^he  benefits  coming  from 
them.  But  let  vis  consider  the  meaning 
of  this  bill,  S.  3153.  In  effect,  it  says  to 
customers  who  happen  to  live  anywhere 
outside  the  Pacific  Northwest,  "You  can 
have  power  from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  only  so  long  as  we  don't 
need  it  here  where  our  dams  produce  it; 
but  we  will  take  It  back  whenever  we  do 
need  it." 

F^irthermore,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  recall  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  any  energy  already 
offered  and  sold  outside  that  region.  He 
could  exercise  this  right  if  he  subse- 
quently determined  that  this  energy  is 
now  required  there.  Purchasers  outside 
the  Northwest  would  be  required  to  ac- 
cept this  power  under  such  conditions 
at  their  own  risk. 

Mr.  President,  the  preference  cus- 
tomers in  the  Northwest  would  not  be  the 
only  ones  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
posed exclusive  right  to  Northwest  Fed- 
eral power  which  Congress  is  asked  to 
confer.  The  industrial  customers  and 
the  privately  owned  utilities  located  in 
the  Northwest  would  also  have  a  prior 
right  to  the  Federal  power,  over  prefer- 
ence customers  In  the  "have  not"  States, 
such  as  Nebraska,  outside  that  region. 
That  would  not  be  merely  a  "modifica- 
tion" of  preference.  If  applied  univer- 
sally, it  would  destroy  preference. 


In  defense  of  this  bill,  much  hati  been 
made  of  the  assertion  that  the  situation 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  imiquC,  be- 
cause of  the  region's  dependence  on  hy- 
droelectric power  at  low  Federal  rates, 
and  its  lack  of  suitable  fuels  for  afeam- 
electric  generation.  According  to  this 
argument  regional  preference  woifld  not 
need  to  be  applied  elsewhere.  Thp  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interioit  Mr. 
Kenneth  Holum,  advanced  this  thesis 
last  week.  In  a  speech  to  the  Loup  River 
Public  Power  District,  of  Columbus,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Holum  said : 

The  Northwest's  situation  Is  unique,  be- 
cause a  number  of  Important  Industrkil  con- 
cerns dependent  upon  cheap  and  abt^ndant 
power  have  settled  here  and  are  now  large 
customers  of  the  Federal  system.  Because  of 
their  unique  operations  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  low  cost  Bonneville  Power  i'ate  to 
stay  In  business.  Their  purchase*  have 
ranged  from  a  high  of  60  percent  of  Jftonne- 
vlUe's  sales  In  1945  to  an  average  of  about 
36  percent  In  the  last  4  years. 

That  argiunent,  which  is  the  prlhcipal 
one  made  in  support  of  S.  3l|53.  is 
strained,  for  it  is  not  merely  ba^ed  on 
preservation  of  the  existing  industries  of 
the  region,  with  which  the  people  bf  the 
Northwest  are  concerned.  The  regional 
preference  for  the  Northwest  wljich  is 
provided  by  the  bill  would  apply  to  all 
future  Federal  plants  and  all  Ifuture 
power  consumers,  industrial  and  other- 
wise. It  would  not  apply  solely  to  the 
plants  and  customers  presently  eifisting. 
I  am  informed  that  in  the  testiimony 
which  Mr.  Charles  F.  Luce,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administrator,  gave  io  the 
House  committee,  he  specifically  said,  in 
response  to  a  question,  that  he  woiild  not 
be  satisfied  simply  with  protection  I  of  the 
present  Bormeville  industrial  customers 
to  the  extent  of  their  original  investment. 

As  for  the  statement  that  the  North- 
west is  so  heavily  dependent  upon  hydro- 
electric EKJwer  that  it  differs  from  other 
regions  of  the  Nation,  by  the  admission 
of  Mr.  Luce  in  the  hearings  on  tt^is  bill 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  whpn  re- 
liance in  the  Northwest,  just  as  iOj  other 
sections  of  the  country,  will  have  to  be 
placed  on  steam -electric  generation. 
That  time  is  no  more  than  10  or  19  years 
away,  Mr.  Luce  stated.  Accordiiijg  to  a 
report  published  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian,  and  reprinted  in  the  daily  Con- 
gressional Record  on  August  2,  at  page 
A5939,  that  the  Cle  Elum  steamplant, 
now  in  the  design  stage,  in  the  S^ate  of 
Washington  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  hydroelectric  dominance  \n  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  plant  is  tKpect- 
ed  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965. 
The  newspaper  commented  as  follows : 

The  region,  no  longer  fat  with  undevel- 
oped cheap  waterpower  sites,  will  begin 
tiirnlng  to  fuels  to  solve  Its  powet|  prob- 
lems, power  engineers  have  pointed  <)ut.  A 
beginning  Is  being  made  at  Cle  Elum  In  cen- 
tral Washington.  Bituminous  coal  mined 
here  will  be  burned  to  produce  power)  which 
will  firm  up  enough  production  to  eq^al  the 
installation  of  all  major  Columbia  RlVer  hy- 
droelectric projects.  And  the  cost  Of  this 
power  will  be  competitive  with  most  i  water- 
produced  generation  now  going  on  ^e  line. 
Washington  and  Montana,  both  faf  richer 
in  coal  deposits  than  Oregon,  are  Qpected 
to    provide    the    bulk    of   future    coftl-flred 


steam  generation  plants  as  the  enc 
hydroelectric  road  is  reached. 
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The  coal  reserves  at  Cle  Elum,  this 
article  went  on  to  observe,  are  of  high 
grade,  nonslacklng  bitimainous  coal  and 
are  estimated  at  282  million  tons.  Be- 
cause of  this  high  quaUty  fuel  supply, 
the  article  says,  the  Cle  Elum  plant  will 
be  a  high-performance  steamplant, 
nearly  equal  to  any  plant  in  the  Nation. 

It  also  has  been  argued  in  support  of 
S.  3153  that  the  flow  of  electricity  back 
and  forth  between  regions  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  seasonal  differences  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  power  among  the 
regions  would  create  additional  firm 
power  with  existing  capacity  above  what 
there  is  available  now. 

Here  again.  Mr.  Luce  testified  that  this 
condition  caiuiot  be  attained  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  for  another  12  to  15 
years,  until  the  demand  grows  in  that 
region.  This  is  approximately  the  period 
of  time  during  which  the  remaining  hy- 
droelectric power  is  expected  to  be  fully 
developed  and  after  which  the  region 
will  be  dependent  for  its  future  growth 
on  steam-electric  generation.  Thus  the 
alleged  uniqueness  of  the  Pacific  Nortli- 
west  in  its  dependence  on  low-cost  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  power  is  seen  to  be  an 
argument  without  foundation. 

The  proposal  to  establish  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  Federal  power  pref- 
erence is  creating  dissension  and  work- 
ing much  harm  throughout  the  remaind- 
er of  the  country.  What  Is  happening 
is  exactly  what  was  predicted  in  1958  in 
the  debate  to  which  I  referred. 

At  that  time  the  matter  in  question 
was  the  reservation  of  one-half  the  elec- 
tric output  of  Big  Bend  Dam  on  the 
Missouri  River  for  use  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  in  which  the  dam  is  lo- 
cated. South  Dakota  now  enjoys  that 
reservation,  which  was  made  in  its  favor 
at  the  insistence  of  the  late,  resF>ected 
Senator,  Francis  Case.  My  colleague, 
Senator  Hruska,  did  me  the  courtesy 
of  quoting  my  remarks  on  that  occasion 
in  his  statement  on  S.  3153,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  bill,  on  June  7,  £is  reported 
on  page  9960  of  the  Record.  I  said  in 
1958,  as  he  recalled: 

This  proviso  modifles  the  power  preference 
clause.  That  is  its  purpose;  that  Is  what  It 
does.  If  the  power  preference  clause  is  to 
be  adopted,  that  is  all  right.  I  think  It 
should  be  brought  In  the  front  door  and 
debated  as  such,  and  all  the  equities 
weighed. 

I  add  that  It  Is  a  modification  of  the 
preference  law.  This  time  It  is  modified 
by  the  location  of  the  dam.  To  say  the 
least,  It  lacks  uniformity.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  preference  law,  it  should  apply  the  same 
all  over,  in  every  State,  and  to  all  the  people. 

This  proposal  establishes  a  precedent.  It 
will  follow  that  the  next  time  preference  will 
be  given  to  the  State  in  which  the  dam  Is 
located,  or  so  many  mile-  from  It. 

Although  the  hour  is  late,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  we  are 
approving  a  modification  of  the  preference 
clause  with  respect  to  federally  financed 
hydroelectric  projects. 

In  1962  we  confront  another  proposal 
to  modify  preference  for  another  reason. 
I  say  again,  as  I  did  4  years  ago.  let  us 
bring  it  in  through  the  front  door. 

My  forebodings  then  over  the  mis- 
chief that  could  result  from  the  prec- 
edent of  the  Big  Bend  power  preference 
for  South  Dakota  were  shared  by  Sena- 
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tors  Symington,  of  Missouri;  Cakuson. 
of  Kansas;  and  Humprmt.  of  Minne- 
sota.    I  take  leave  to  quote  them  In 
part: 
Senator  Symington  said: 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  J  Mr.  Case|.  that 
the  people  of  my  State  are  very  much  wor- 
ried about  this  matter  becatise  they  believe 
it  is  the  beginning  of  a  leak  in  the  dike  of 
the  preference  clause;  and  In  our  State  we 
purchase  a  great  deal  of  power  from  other 
States. 

Senator  Carlson  agreed  with  this 
view  when  he  said : 

If  we  open  the  door,  the  next  thing  wUl 
be  a  request  to  keep  the  water  back  and  uae 
It  to  develop  electric  power  inside  the  one 
State  when  the  water  le  for  the  use  of  the 
entire  Missouri  River  Basin.  I  think  If  we 
open  a  hole  In  the  dike,  our  action  can  have 
far-reaching  Import  In  future  years. 

One  of  the  possible  hurtful  results  of 
this  Idnd  of  tampering  with  the  cus- 
tomary preference  principle  was  pointed 
out  by  Senator  Humphrey,  of  Miimesota. 
The  Senator  said: 

But  I  am  not  satlsfled  when  a  Senator 
argues  that  the  so-called  preference  cus- 
tomers In  his  Bute  will  get  a  preference 
over  the  private  utUitiee  in  his  State  and 
also  a  preference  over  the  preference  cus- 
tomers in  the  regional  river  valley. 

Theee  rivers  Involve  systems;  they  do  not 
flow  only  through  one  State.  The  Missouri 
River  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  funds  for  the  Missouri  River 
development  are  not  taken  only  from  the 
people  of  South  Dakota:  they  are  taken  from 
all   the  people   of   the  48  States. 

•  •  •  If  Senators  start  to  play  around  with 
the  preference  clause  in  the  case  of  these 
flood-control  projects — and  the  Missouri 
River  program  is  under  the  Flood  Control 
Act — they  wlU  run  Into  difficulties  In  the 
case  of  the  appropriations,  because  it  Is 
rather  difficult  for  some  of  us  from  areas 
outside  the  Immediate  vicinity  to  Justify 
projects  when  there  will  be  discrimination  in 
terms  of  the  avaUabUity  of  power. 

The  report  on  Pacific  Northwest  power 
preference  published  July  20  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  accompany  S.  3153  said  that: 

All  existing  i»«f  erenoe  and  priority  statutes 
wUl  oonUnue  unaffected  within  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  without  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

This  statement  is  misleading,  for 
preference  customers  in  Nebraska  now 
have  preference  for  Pacific  Northwest 
power  whenever  it  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  them.  Under  this  bill  Nebraska's 
preference  will  be  lost.  This  is  so.  not 
only  by  terms  of  the  bill  itself,  but  even 
more  importantly  by  its  cascading 
effects. 

If  preference  is  not  to  be  equally  ap- 
plied to  all  qualified  groups  of  citizens, 
as  it  is  now.  there  can  be  no  hope  that 
the  inequality  can  be  limited  to  one  geo- 
graphic area,  as  Mr.  Holum  urged  at 
Columbus,  Nebr.,  last  week  In  his  speech 
to  which  I  referred.  Mr.  Holum  said 
further  on  August  2: 

WhUe  we  have  recommended  regional 
preference  legislation  to  meet  the  North- 
west's special  problems,  we  Just  as  strongly 
assert  that  we  firmly  oppose  the  establish- 
ment  of  regional  preference  fences  around 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  a  pious  but  a  useless  hope  that 
regionalism  can  be  Umlted.    Since  the 


Introduction  of  this  mischievous  Pacific 
Northwest  preference  bill  there  already 
has  been  a  chain  reaction  of  amend- 
ments to  apply  it  to  other  "have"  regions 
against  neighboring  "have  not"  regions. 

The  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansiteu)]  and  his  col- 
league [Mr.  MetcalfI,  were  first  in  line 
with  an  amendment  to  preserve  for 
Montana  the  priority  their  State  was 
given  in  1944  for  power  from  Hungry 
Horse  Dam.  The  Hungry  Horse  power 
reservation  is  a  parallel  of  the  Big  Bend 
reservation  for  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Mansfiku)  has  also  introduced  a  sepa- 
rate bill  to  reserve  for  use  in  Montana 
the  capability  of  power  and  energy  gen- 
erated at  Federal  projects  now  under 
construction  or  hereafter  constructed 
within  the  State,  thus  laying  claim  to 
the  power  of  the  proposed  Libby  and 
Knowles  projects  and  in  part  to  that  of 
the  Yellowtail  project  which  is  under 
construction.  If  this  Montana  bill  were 
passed  along  with  S.  3153,  Nebraslca 
preference  customers  could  not  hope  to 
benefit  from  Federal  power  trom.  these 
sources. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Golo- 
wateb]  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
protect  Arizona  as  to  power  generated 
at  Federal  dams  in  his  State,  much  of 
which  is  now  used  for  piunping  Colorado 
River  water  to  southern  California. 
Senator  Golbwater's  amendment  is  so 
phrased  that  each  State  in  turn  can  in- 
sert its  own  name  after  that  of  Arizona 
and  reserve  to  Itself  all  Federal  power 
generated  within  the  State. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  previously  had  offered  an 
amendment  to  apply  State  priority  on 
behalf  of  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota  to  power  from  Federal  plants  in 
those  two  States.  The  Missouri  Basin 
plants  in  the  Dakotas  aggregate  nearly 
2  miUion  lulowatts  of  capacity,  and  Ne- 
braska relies  upon  its  allocation  of  their 
power. 

Gov.  Prank  Morrison  of  Nebraska 
termed  Senator  Mmrox's  amendment 
"ridiculous  and  unthinkable."  But  It  is 
not  the  amendments  which  are  at  fault. 
They  are  logical  if  the  bill  itself  is  logi- 
cal, which  it  is  not.  It  is  S.  3153  that  Is 
illogical  and  at  fault. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  tane 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  bill. 

Nebraska  is  no  stranger  to  this  kind 
of  squeeze  play.  We  have  always  had  to 
resist  discrimination  against  Nebraska 
in  the  allocation  of  Federal  power.  In 
1959.  when  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  held  hearings  on  the 
reallocation  of  Missouri  Basin  power,  the 
Omaha  Public  Power  District,  which 
serves  about  40  percent  of  all  power  in 
the  State,  had  been  trying  for  11  years 
to  get  its  first  Idlowatt  of  electricity  from 
the  Missouri  River  plants.  The  Nebraska 
Public  Power  System,  which  is  the  agent 
for  more  than  400  public  power  systems 
that  serve  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
State  except  the  Omaha  vicinity,  pro- 
tested the  formula  that  was  then  ad- 
vanced by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
the  reallocatioiL  Mr.  Dewey  J.  DeBoer. 
of  Columbus,  the  executive  director  of 


the  Nebraska  Public  Power  System,  said 
at  that  time,  in  the  committee  hearings 
on  March  5, 1959 — ^report,  page  165: 

Under  the  propoaal  then  th«  Nebraska 
Public  Power  System  and  the  Omaha  PubUe 
Power  District,  serving  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  Nebraska,  would  be  entitled  to  33 
percent  of  their  requirements  as  against  all 
of  the  other  preference  customers  through- 
out the  basin  of  somewhere  between  75  and 
85  percent. 

We  have  raised  the  point  that  this  would 
Indicate  that  there  sre  two  kinds  of  prat- 
erence  custotners  In  the  thtnirtTiy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation;  namely,  those  who 
under  this  formula  would  be  entitled  to  ap- 
proximately 23  percent  and  those  srtio  would 
be  entitled  to  the  large  amounts  of  75  and 
85  percent.  We  feel  that  the  Congress  did 
not  intend  that  there  would  be  more  than 
one  kind  of  prefetenee  ciatamers  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1044. 

This  past  history  is  pertinent  today, 
because  the  Senate  is  here  considering  a 
bill  which  would  countenance  Just  such 
discrimination.  The  bill  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  citizens  who  live  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  citizen:,  who  live 
outside  the  Pacific  Northwest,  all  of 
whom  are  Federal  taxpayers  who  have 
helped  build  these  ^^^^^^v»\y  costly 
Federal  installations  and  should  share 
equally  in  the  benefits  from  them. 

Senator  Akdebson  himself  expressed 
his  fears  about  the  bill  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings  over  which  he  presided  as 
chairman.    He  said: 

It  Is  a  dangerous  principle  to  start  laying 
down  thst  because  water  falls  in  a  certain 
geographical  area,  that  the  people  living  In 
that  State,  no  matter  where  they  may  be. 
have  preference  rights  above  what  others 
might  have  gotten. 

I  am  telling  you  we  would  be  In  a  very 
tough  situation  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
if  we  had  to  give  Colorado  50  percent  of  aU 
the  water  In  the  river  and  60  percent  of  the 
power.  There  would  not  be  much  left  for 
Hoover  Dam,  which  would  naturally  dry  up 
under  tliaee  circumstances,  and  there  mlgbt 
be  people  that  would  not  regret  that,  but 
there  are  pec^le  m  California  who  woxUd. 
I  am  sure  of  that. 

A  majority  of  the  Federal  Pow^  Com- 
mission has  stated  Its  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  regional  preference.  Chairman 
Joseph  C.  Swidler  testified  for  the  Com- 
mission at  the  Senate  hearing  as  follows: 

In  principle  we  are  against  reglasaal  prefer- 
ence* because  tbey  stazul  In  tlM  way  ot  ttie 
best  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country. 

We  have  Initiated  a  national  power  survey 
which  Is  intended  to  show  how  we  can  make 
the  best  and  most  economical  use  of  aU  of 
the  Nation's  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  I  cannot  say  that  the 
phUosophy  of  this  bm  is  consistent  with  the 
responslblUtle*  of  tne  Commission  or  with 
the  powar  survey  that  we  are  undertaking. 

We  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  start  of 
more  regional  preferences,  because  one  pref- 
erence breeds  another. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  xirindple  of  S.  3153. 
Administrator  Norman  M.  Clapp  said  last 
May  17  in  Puerto  Rico  at  the  aimual 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  in  part: 

ProvincisUsca  and  parochialism  must  be 
avoided  among  regions  U  we  an  to  realize 
the  msTimum  benefit  of  the  electrical  levolu- 
tion. 
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I  trust  I  have  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
Nebraska  stands  to  be  gravely  injured  by 
the  twisting  of  the  meaning  ot  prefer- 
ence represented  in  this  bill.  S.  3153.  and 
the  destruction  of  preference  by  the 
amendments  which  it  has  inevitably  and 
logically  Invited. 

Nebraska,  of  course,  is  not  alone.  I 
have  quoted  Senator  Carlson,  of  Kansas. 
Senator  Stmington.  of  Missouri,  and 
Senator  Humphret,  of  Minnesota,  from 
the  1958  debate  on  Big  Bend  purposely 
as  illustration  of  the  c(»nmon  interest 
these  have-not  States  share  with  Ne- 
braska. Iowa,  Oklahoma.  Illinois,  and 
similarly  situated  States  within  areas  ad- 
jacent to  large  Federal  power  develop- 
ments. Nevada,  as  well  as  southern 
California,  is  affected  by  the  amendment 
of  Senator  OoLovtrATER.  The  list  of  in- 
jured States  is  certain  to  grow. 

S.  3153  has  so  many  faults,  raises  so 
many  questions,  and  does  so  much  harm 
that  its  enactment  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take.   The  bill  should  be  killed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  briefly  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  a  splendid  and  analytictd  presen- 
tation, which  is  in  keeping  with  other 
statements  he  has  made  on  the  floor,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  on  this  subject. 

Am  I  to  understand  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion to  be  as  follows,  with  reference  to 
the  statutory  preference  clause,  which 
has  been  in  existence  50  or  60  years?  If 
there  Is  to  be  a  modification,  revision,  or 
amendment  of  that  statutory  preference 
clause,  it  shoiild  be  considered  as  such, 
and  for  that  purpose,  rather  thsm  be 
considered  in  a  piecemeal  manner  such 
as  is  embraced  ir.  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  definitely.  If  the 
preference  clause  is  to  be  changed,  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  should  be  introduced, 
the  public  should  be  informed,  hearings 
should  be  had,  and  various  proposals 
weighed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that  all 
the  existing  hydroelectric  power  projects 
have  been  Justified,  both  economically 
and  politically,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
statutory  preference  clause? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSE^.  Therefore,  if  that 
clause  is  to  be  changed  now,  it  should  be 
changed  imiformly  and  on  a  national 
policy  basis  rather  than  on  a  regional  or 
parochiid  basis;  should  it  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree.  I  would  go 
further  to  say  that  the  preference  clause 
as  it  now  stands  is  in  essence  a  contract. 
People  have  relied  upon  it  and  have  made 
other  contracts  on  the  basis  of  it.  It 
should  not  be  disturbed.  Certainly  it 
should  not  be  disturbed  without  ap- 
proaching the  issue  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSR  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I' appreciate  his  courtesy, 
for  I  must  rush  to  a  hearing  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  at  2:90. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  S. 
3153.  as  reported  to  the  Senate  m  the 
very  able  floor  leader  of  this  blil,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  jack- 
son],  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washingtoii  [Mr. 
Jackson]  has  pointed  out  in  the  coiirse  of 
the  debate,  S.  3153  is  designed  tq  pro- 
vide a  legislative  definition  of  the  Bonne- 
ville marketing  area.  Of  tremendous 
importance  is  the  fact  that  the  biljl  per- 
mits the  Bonneville  Power  Admioiistra- 
tion  to  sell  surplus  electric  power  and 
peaking  capacity  outside  the  defined 
marketing  area,  subject  to  recall  when 
electricity  is  needed  within  the  ms^rket- 
ing  area. 

S.  3153  reflects  good  business  seitise  in 
a  Government  operation,  in  that  it  will 
enable  BPA  to  take  advantage  6f  the 
heavy  demand  for  seasonal  power  in 
California.  Public  and  private  utilities 
alike  in  the  State  of  California  need 
this  power  to  displace  higher  cost  steam- 
power.  This  fortunate  arrangemeafit  will 
be  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
venting the  threat  of  the  reduction  of 
the  surplus  in  BPA  revenue  whieh  has 
accumulated  over  the  years. 

S.  3153  is  designed  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  in  the  Pacific  Nor&iwest 
first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  plants  in  the  region  and  to  as- 
sure electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority.  The  Senate  Should 
give  thorough  consideration  to  th|e  fol- 
lowing factors: 

First.  The  Pacific  Northwest'*!  eco- 
nomic growth — past,  present,  and  Poten- 
tial— is  inseparably  Linked  witfc  the 
development  of  Federal  hydroelectric 
power.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
recently  pointed  out  the  importaJ&ce  of 
this  low-cost  power  to  industrial  gjrowth 
in  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration's 
marketing  area.     He  noted  that: 

In  BPA's  present  marketing  area,  jor  ex- 
ample, there  are  19  large  electroproo^ss  In- 
dustries which  are  direct  consumers  ctf  BPA. 
They  are  located  in  the  BPA  marketing  area 
because  of  availability  of  low-cost  power, 
which  is  a  major  factor  in  their  choice  of 
location.  These  industries  have  an  e^rlglnal 
plant  investment  of  $350  million,  which 
would  be  double  at  today's  prices.  They 
employ  directly  15,000  Northwest  rejldents 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $80  mllUcti,  and 
Indirectly  another  30,000  whose  salartjes  and 
wages  approximate  $160  million.  Thfly  pur- 
chase between  $50  and  $60  million  WCrth  of 
Northwest  goods  and  services,  and  tbjey  pay 
between  $6  and  $7  million  annually  Itt  State 
and  local  taxes.  Altogether,  these  ln<|ustrles 
purchase  about  36  percent  of  BPA's  power 
supply — 1  million  kilowatts  of  Ann  power 
and  250,000  kilowatts  of  interruptll^le  In- 
dustrial power. 

Second.  Prime  income-producing  ac- 
tivities in  the  Northwest  are  timber, 
agriculture  and  tourism.  All  three  are 
subject  to  the  whims  of  weatho^.  All 
three  exhibit  severe  seasonal  fluctia(ations 
and  are  highly  sensitive  to  business 
cycles.  Electroprocess  industries  pro- 
vide stable  pajrrolls.  Low-cost  power 
compensates  for  our  long  distance$  from 
major  markets  and  supplies  industrial 
incentive  for  creation  of  new  jobs. 

Third.  Water  is  the  source  i^f  our 
electricity.  We  have  no  proven  reserves 
of  gas  or  oil.  and  known  coal  resources 
are  limited.    Approximately  96  plercent 


of  our  firm  energy  capability  is  hydro 
and  62  percent  of  this  hydro  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  Charles  F.  Luce,  BPA  Admin- 
istrator, has  already  told  the  committee: 

No  other  area  in  the  United  States  is  so 
heavily  dependent  on  hydropower.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  no 
other  region  has  such  a  high  i>ercentage 
of  federally  owned  generation. 

Fourth.  The  people  of  the  Northwest 
are  paying  off  the  Federal  Government's 
power  investment  there — with  interest. 
To  date  they  have  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury over  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Fifth.  An  interconnection  between  the 
Northwest  and  California  was  outlined 
in  1935  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  which  included  a 
representative  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
The  most  recent  report  on  this  intertie. 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  1961,  shows  that  such  a  transmission 
link  is  technically  and  economically 
feasible. 

Sixth.  A  common-carrier,  high-capa- 
city interconnection  linking  the  elec- 
trical systems  of  the  two  regions  can 
provide  enormous  benefits  to  both  areas. 
With  public  and  private  electric  systems 
participating  and  with  optimum  facili- 
ties, it  is  currently  estimated  benefits 
would  exceed  costs  by  a  ratio  of  more 
than  3  to  1. 

Seventh.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  proper  protection  of 
the  interests  of  power  consumers  in  any 
energy  or  capacity  interchange  involving 
Federal  power.  In  a  resolution  of 
June  21,  1960.  the  committee  requested 
that  no  contract  be  made  for  transfer 
of  BPA  ix>wer  to  California  pending  com- 
pletion of  further  studies  and  considera- 
tion of  legislation  to  preserve  the  posi- 
tion of  BPA  customers  in  the  Northwest. 
I  joined  with  other  Northwest  Senators 
in  writing  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Fred  A.  Seaton  urging  that  he  act  In 
accordance  with  that  resolution. 

Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  in 
June  1960  submitted  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  a 
statement  declaring  that — 

Oregon  feels  legislation  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  expressed  desire  of  all  concerned 
to  give,  or  obtain  full  protection  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Governor  submitted  a  draft  bill  to 
deal  with  this  question. 

Eighth.  Interconnection  of  the  North- 
west and  California  by  major  transmis- 
sion facilities  is  inevitable.  Already  two 
private  power  companies  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  500-kilovolt  line 
hooking  together  the  two  regions.  A 
Federal  proposal  for  an  intertie  Is  now 
before  Congress.  New  technology  makes 
it  possible  to  use  such  lines  to  transmit 
power  from  northern  Washington  to 
southern  California. 

Integrated  operation  can  produce 
benefits  for  individual  electric  systems 
which  are  impossible  with  isolated  opera- 
tion. Power  pooling  in  the  Northwest 
provides  a  practical  demonstration  of 
this  fact.  Coordination  h£«  produced 
benefits  impossible  of  achievement  by 
power  producers  operating  singly,  and 
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this  has  been  aec(»npli8hed  without  in- 
fringement upon  the  basic  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  particular  utilities. 
Teclinology  has  increased  the  opportuni- 
ties for  mutually  advantageous  coopera- 
tion. Organizational  and  operational 
patterns  must  keep  pace. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  crippling  amendments  offered 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
satisfied  that  If  these  amendments  were 
to  be  adopted  they  would  upset  power 
marketing  arrangements  throughout  the 
country.  Power  marketing  has  been 
handled  on  a  regional  basis,  and  if  the 
proponents  of  amendments  to  these 
power  marketing  programs  wish  to  offer 
major  amendments,  they  can  do  so 
through  the  orderly  process  of  going  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Ccxnmittee  and  presenting  their 
argiunents  and  proposals  for  c(msidera- 
tion  on  the  merits. 

I  smcerely  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  afternoon  as 
it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  the 
first  place. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  his 
cooperation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  vote  first  will  come 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dls- 
tmguished  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  is  an 
amendment  to  the  first  branch  of  the 
so-called  Ooldwater  amendments,  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  also  correctly 
understand  that  a  division  of  the  Gold- 
water  amendments  was  asked  to  sepa- 
rate the  last  portion  from  what  is.  sub- 
stantially, most  of  the  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  event  of  a 
vote  on  the  Goldwater  amendments, 
would  a  separate  vote  occur  on  that  por- 
tion on  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  has  asked  for  a  divi- 
sion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  .first  would  come  on  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  Goldwater  amendments, 
as  modified.  After  that  was  disposed 
of,  there  would  be  a  vote  on  the  second 
portion  of  the  Goldwater  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  further  parUamen- 
tary  inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  has  in 
mind  the  offering  of  an  amendment  to 
the  second  portion  of  the  Ooldwater 
amendments.  That  would  have  to  oc- 
cur. I  believe,  after  action  on  the  so- 
called  Keating  amendment  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  Goldwater  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  and  also  after  action  on  the 


first  portion  of  the  Goldwater  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun.  and  that  the 
time  necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll 
not  be  charged  to  either  side.  I  shall 
ask  that  the  roll  be  called  only  so  long 
as  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  any 
time  available?    I  need  only  1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  f  nmi 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  attorney  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  it  Is  my  under- 
Standing  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  nul- 
lify the  contract  between  the  New  York 
Power  Authority  and  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont whereby  the  State  of  Vermont  ob- 
tains St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  power. 
Therefore  it  goes  without  sasring  that  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  disagree  completely 
with  that  statement.  The  amendment 
relates  only  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  provides  that  the  power  from  that 
area  may  be  available  to  any  State  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  appears  now  that  law- 
yers disagree  on  that  matter:  and  when 
lawyers  disagree,  I  shall  play  safe  and 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  The  amendment 
would  not  nullify  the  Niagara  contract? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  that  it  would  not, 
but  I  cannot  take  any  chances. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sield  3  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  under  the  bill. 


STARS   AT   OUR    FINGERTIPS 

Mr.  MTT.T.KR.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  so  much  materialism 
in  the  world,  and  when  there  seons  to 
be  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
our  Nation  was  f  oimded  on  a  belief  in 
God,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a 
baccalaureate  sermon  such  as  the  one 
delivered  on  June  3  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Simpson  College,  In- 
dlanola,  Iowa,  by  Rev.  Glen  W.  Lamb, 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
at  Indianola.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  this  timely  and  truly  great  sermon 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 


There  being  no  objeetioii.  the  sermoa 
was  ordered  to  be  Inserted  in  the  Rac- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Staks  at  Ottb  Fd*  <^m>« 
(By  Rer.  Olen  W.  Lunb) 
I  Tlslted  a  young  man  the  other  day  la 
Paris   who  1b  atteniUng  the   XTnlTenlty   of 
Sorbonne.     He   wm  aoon   be  reoelTlng  his 
Ph.  D.  degree  In  his  chosen  field.     He  tdd 
me  a  little  about  the  history  and  greatneas 
of  the  university  and  among  other  things 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  such  a  great  per- 
son as  Madame  Curie  as  being  one  of  the 
most  Illustrious  graduates  of  his  school.    "It 
was  In  this  great  university,"  he  said,  "that 
Madame  Cvuie  as  a  young  student  heard  a 
professcv  say  In  a  classroom  'some  of  you 
may   have  stars   at  your   fingertips.' "     We 
now  know  her  as  having  been  s  great  dev- 
otee, for  discovering  more   truth.     She  fell 
In   love   with   a   E>r.  Pierre  Curie  who  was 
equally   devoted   to  the    discovery   of   more 
truth   and   the  two  of   them   searched   to- 
gether for  a  new  element.     The  way  was 
long  and  rugged;  they  were  laughed  at  and 
almost  starved.    Almost  ready  to  admit  fail- 
ure they  walked  Into  their  laboratory  one 
night  late,  to  see  their  evaporation  dishes 
aglow    In    the    darkness.      It    was    radium. 
Their  search  was  rewarded;  a  great  star  at 
their  fingertips  was  plucked  for  humanity's 
good.     Tou  may  recall  that  a  great  tragedy 
befell  Marie  Curie;   her  husband  was  kUIed. 
As  she   walked  through   the  "vaUey  of  the 
shadow"  with  confidence,  she  was  sustained 
by  two  things,  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
devoted  love  which  they  had  shared  and 
which  death  could  not  sever,  and  her  devo- 
tion   to   the   discovery   of   stm    more    truth. 
And    then   there    came    that   dramatic    mo- 
ment when   she  stood  in  the  Academy  of 
Science  in  Paris  and  delivered  a  thrilling 
speech  Including  these  words:   "No  one  of 
us   can   do  much;   each   of  mm  can  perhaps 
catch  some  gleam  of  knowledge  which  added 
together  shall  bring  nearer  man's  dream  of 
truth.    It  Is  by  these  small  candles  In  our 
darkness   that    we  see    the   outlines   of   the 
dream,  and  that  great  plan  which  shapes 
the    universe.     I    think    science   has    great 
beauty,  and  its  spiritual  strength  wlU  some- 
time cleanse  this  world  of  Its  evils.  Its  Ig- 
norance.  Ite  poverty,  ita  dlsetases.   Its  wars 
and   heartaches.      Every   age   has  Its  own 
dreams — leave  then  the  dreams  of  yesterday. 
Take  the  torch  of  knowledge  and  build  the 
palace   of    the   future."     This   hss  been    a 
source  of  Inspiration  for  countless  number* 
of  persons  across  the  years.    Certainly  from 
that  discovery  of  the  Curies  have  come  bless- 
ings In  great  numbers — the  star  at  the  fin- 
gertips of  the  Curies  was  grasped  and  used, 
and    Its    piupose — revealed — shines    ever    so 
brightly  because  it  has  opened  the  doorway 
Into  a  new  world  known  as  the  atomic  age. 
And  so  atomic  energy  for  good  or  111,  is  a 
part  of  our  common  experience. 

In  like  manner,  we  can  look  back  over  two 
centuries  and  see  the  scientist  picking  stars 
by  the  score  from  the  great  consteUatlon 
of  knowledge  and  truth.  John  W.  Klottz, 
professor  of  natural  science,  at  Concordia 
Senior  College,  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  says  It  this 
way  as  he  reveals  the  {Mart  the  scientist  has 
played  In  the  gathering  of  the  stars:  "One  of 
tlie  most  Important  agents  of  Ood  In  bring- 
ing blessings  to  those  Uvlng  In  the  middle 
of  the  20th  century  has  been  the  scientist. 
Through  his  hands  the  windows  of  heaven, 
have  been  opened  and  Ood's  gifts  havf  rained 
on  us  In  abundance.  Luxury,  lelsxire.  and 
ease  are  so  much  a  part  of  o\u  life  that  we 
tiike  them  for  granted.  We  have  a  standard 
of  Uvlng  higher  than  ever  before  In  the 
world's  history.  The  average  American  of 
1T76  had  the  help  of  I  servant  for  2 
weeks  a  year;  today  through  the  energy 
harnessed  by  the  scientist,  he  has  the  equiv- 
alent of  60  servants  all  year  rotuul.  We 
have  been  reUeved  of  almost  aU  toU  and 
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drudgery.  Our  work  1b  done  for  ua  by  ma- 
chines. No  longer  are  we  dependent  npon 
the  energy  released  by  human  muscles  and 
the  muscles  of  ft^tinaiii,  the  source  of  energy 
In  ancient  ctTlIlzatlon  and  society.  This 
dependence  made  slavery  almost  a  necessity. 
It  made  a  middle  class  unthinkable.  There 
could  only  be  e^lolted  and  e^lolters.  So- 
ciety had  to  be  organized  as  a  pyramid  with 
many  at  the  bottom  and  a  few  on  the  top. 
Only  a  few  men  could  be  wealthy.  Only 
a  few  could  enjoy  luxury  and  ease.  The 
privileges  of  the  wealthy  were  possible  only 
because  the  masses  were  poor. 

And  then  there  came  a  day  when  the  scien- 
tist succeeded  in  harnessing  the  energy  God 
had  placed  In  coal  and  It  became  available 
to  human  beings.  The  industrial  revolu- 
tion was  a  resiilt.  England  became  a  wealthy 
nation  because  she  had  large  coal  deposits 
and  quickly  learned  how  to  utilize  them. 
About  a  himdred  years  ago  the  energy  of 
petroleum  was  offered  to  us  after  the  drill- 
ing of  the  first  commercial  oil  well  by  Colonel 
Drake  at  TltusvUle.  Pa.,  In  1850.  In 
the  years  following  World  War  n  natural 
gas  became  widely  available  as  long-distance 
transportation  of  the  fuel  by  pipeline  became 
feasible. 

And  he  continues  on  to  remind  ^xs  of  sev- 
eral other  things  In  that  book.  For  in- 
stance, he  mentions  that  the  scientist  has 
also  niade  living  itself  more  agreeable.  He 
has  conquered  many  of  the  scoiirges  which 
once  swept  through  nations  and  even  con- 
tinents. Many  an  Irrevocable  death  sen- 
tence has  been  revoked.  Even  50  years  ago 
a  diagnosis  of  pernicious  anemia  or  of  di- 
abetes was  a  sentence  of  death.  Today  this 
Is  no  longer  true.  These  disorders  are  in 
most  instances  only  nuisances.  As  a  con- 
sequence life  expectancies  have  moved 
steadily  upward.  In  colonial  America  a  baby 
could  expect  to  live  but  30  years.  Today  a 
newborn  American  looks  forward  to  a  life 
expectancy  of  70  years,  relatively  free  from 
sickness. 

Scientists  have  also  met  the  challenge 
on  Increasing  population  in  the  United 
States.  While  it  is  true  that  In  many  lands 
there  is  a  real  population  problem  this  is 
not  the  case  in  our  country.  0\ir  popula- 
tion has  Increased  substantially,  particularly 
In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  but  our 
ability  to  produce  the  food  has  increased 
even  faster.  The  problem  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  shortages  but  surpluses.  In 
spite  of  efforts  to  decrease  food  production 
and  limit  It.  more  food  is  being  produced 
than  ever  before.  By  selective  breeding,  bet- 
ter crop  plans  have  been  developed.  More 
wheat,  more  corn  are  being  produced  on 
fewer  acres  than  ever  before. 

All  of  this  has  represented  a  tremendous 
step  forward.  We  are  living  better  than 
ever  before.  And  these  things  have  come 
through  the  research  of  scientists.  The 
scientists  have  been  God's  agents  in  show^er- 
Ing  down  these  blessings  on  us.  The  count- 
less stars  that  have  been  at  the  scientist's 
fingertips  have  also  become  a  part  of  omt 
common  experience. 

Because  of  this  progress  we  are  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  Important  roleis  the  scien- 
tist has  played  in  our  society.  Oiu-  civiliza- 
tion could  not  have  arisen  without  science, 
basic  and  applied,  and  it  could  not  long 
continue  without  it.  We  owe  a  tremendous 
debt  to  our  scientists.  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  God  for  the  blessings  they  have 
broug])t  and  will  continue  to  bring  us  for 
science  does  not  stand  still.  It  is  always 
moving  upward  and  forward.  One  research 
builds  upon  another.  Scientific  progress 
moves  at  an  ever-quickening  pace.  And  It 
is  likely  that  this  will  continue  in  the  years 
befc»re  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  science  will  move  forward  at  what  might 
be  called  a  geometric  rate  for  we  know  that 
'  aci^ace  has  a  broader  base  than  ever  be- 
foi^'  There  are  more  and  more  bits  of  re- 
searali  to  build  on.    The  result  is  that  we 


may  expect  to  move  forward  even  faslj^r  in 
the  future  than  we  have  in  the  pasUi  So 
over  the  past  50  years  there  have  been  stars 
for  the  picking  most  everywhere — bringing 
more  light  and  optimism  to  everyonai! 

For  the  most  part  it  was  limited  tea  the 
earth  and  then  in  October  1957  the  Bpace 
age  became  a  reality  for  it  was  on  Odvober 

4,  In  that  year  we  heard  the  startling]  an- 
noxincement  that  the  Russians  had  suc- 
ceeded in  launching  an  earth  satellite.  And 
in  this  way  the  word  "sputnik"  came  Into 
our  language.  Prom  that  time  until  now 
there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  nuinber 
of  satellites  and  spacecraft  including  those 
historic  ones  which  have  carried  humatl  be- 
ings into  outer  space.  On  October  12.  1961, 
MaJ.  Yuri  Gagarin  circled  the  earth  in  t(>ace. 
Later  two  Americans,  Alan  Shepard,  Jr..  and 
Virgil  Grlssom,  traveled  shorter  distances 
than  Gagarin  and  still  a  little  later  Gheeman 

5.  Tltov,  a  Russian  air  force  captain,  J(nade 
ny,  orbits  of  the  earth,  spent  25 
hours  Emd  18  minutes  aloft,  and  trav- 
eled in  that  time  a  distance  equal  ito  a 
round  trip  to  the  moon  and  back  or  ai  dis- 
tance of  almost  435,000  miles.  It  was  |then 
that  man  was  able  almost  literally  to  jfeach 
out  and  pick  the  very  stars  in  space,  ^unt- 
less  new  constellations  of  truth  Immediately 
beceune  available  as  a  result  of  sclentiftc  In- 
formation found  by  the  trips  arountj  the 
earth  or  into  outer  space. 

There  is  one  cluster  or  constellatldn  of 
stars  at  oxm  fingertips  which  seem  always 
to  elude  us,  seems  always  to  be  Just  out  of 
reach,  and  without  the  light  of  the  stejrs  In 
this  constellation  we  have  discovered  M  new 
darkness  which  comes  and  with  It  a  new 
tear — man's  fear  of  his  own  dlscoverlo*  and 
Inventions. 

Dr.  Henry  Link,  speaking  at  the  celpbra- 
tlon  of  the  tercentenary  at  Harvard  said, 
"In  September  1936  a  great  tragedy  was  un- 
earthed at  Harvard  more  profoundly  Tragic 
than  the  World  War.  For  2  weeks  learned 
men  reported  the  findings  in  various  fields 
of  learning  and  their  net  conclusion  was 
that  while  the  physical  sciences  had  knade 
tremendous  contribution  to  man's  physical 
well-being,  the  social  sciences  had  col^Uib- 
uted  little  or  nothing  to  his  understand- 
ing of  himself.  As  Dr.  J.  Wallace  Hamflton, 
noted  minister  and  author,  indicates,  "The 
darkness  is  still  about  us  and  our  hearts  are 
still  chilled  with  foreboding  and  fear.  For 
the  new  Eden  which  science  has  created  Is 
no  paradise."  And  then  Hamilton  gofcs  on 
to  remind  us  again  of  that  list  which*  Will 
Durant  set  forth  which  gives  a  very  daijress- 
ing  commentary  of  what  has  happeafed  to 
our  world:  "We  build  airplanes  and  turn 
them  into  bombers,  we  make  amazing  dis- 
coveries In  the  world  of  the  atom  ami  the 
first  use  we  make  of  It  was  to  turn  Mj  into 
a  bomb.  We  created  the  movies  and  Wtith  it 
degraded  our  morals  with  sex  and  slaf^tlck. 
We  invented  machinery  to  lighten  burdens  In 
our  factories  and  the  factories  turns^  our 
cities  into  slums  in  many  placeli  We 
dreamed  up  the  radio  and  the  TV  and  I  filled 
the  airwaves  with  soap  operas  and  with 
dreary  hours  of  advertising  ballyhoo.  tThere 
is  an  awful  disproportion  between  the  mag- 
nificent possibility  of  man's  invention^  and 
trivial  Immoral  use  to  which  they  h&vti  been 
put.  God  gave  us  bricks  to  build  ti  new 
Jerusalem  and  out  or  them  we  have  {made 
this  Babylon."  So  we  have  a  profoundjskep- 
tlclsm  concerning  the  value  of  these  things. 
We  have  cursed  the  machine.  Spenglenf  said, 
"The  time  will  come  when  man  will  sq  hate 
his  machine  civilization  that  he  will  block 
the  whole  thing  from  his  memory."  PWloso- 
phers  have  urged  a  moratorium  on  setence, 
at  least  until  morals  catch  up,  and  ev«n  the 
scientists  themselves  are  wary  of  the  mili- 
tary mind  lest  the  fruits  of  their  labt^rs  be 
turned  Into  fiu-ther  and  more  hatefijl  de- 
struction. For  a  long  time  X  have  he^rd  It 
said,  and  you  have  too,  that  the  unlvt^rse  Is 
a  great  tinderbox  from  which  "Ood  ha$  hid- 


den the  matches  and  now  man  has  found  the 
matches." 

All  this  Is  the  voice  of  defeatism,  the  voice 
of  despair.  God  would  never  want  ua  to  de- 
clare a  moratorium  on  science.  He  would,  of 
course,  admonish  us  less  we  misuse  the 
power  which  It  makes  available  to  us.  But 
we  can  never  park  our  brains  to  save  our 
souls,  for  the  scientist  has  done  nothing  In 
all  his  efforts  to  hurt  mankind.  It  haa  been 
Cod's  idea  from  the  beginning  that  we  dis- 
cover His  secrets.  The  energy  in  the  atom 
bomb  that  would  blow  us  to  bits,  should 
never  worry  us  nearly  so  much  as  ^e  ideas 
that  are  in  oiu*  heads  as  related  to  what  we 
do  with  or  how  we  use  God's  secrets  once 
discovered.  It  Is  our  complete  misconcep- 
tion regarding  the  material  world;  that  de- 
nial in  practice  that  this  is  God's  world  and 
to  be  used  for  His  purpose,  that  assumption 
that  it  Is  ours  to  serve  our  ends  and  to  do 
with  as  we  please.  Whenever  anybody  uses 
this  as  the  ultimate  Idea  then  nothing  will 
come  out  right.  It  is  starting  from  the 
wrong  assumption. 

It  Is  not  for  us  to  believe  that  the  inventive 
genius  which  has  brought  us  the  mactilne 
Is  purely  secular,  quite  apart  from  divine 
meaning.  It  is  not  those  who  have  made 
the  discovery  and  laid  hold  upon  the  new 
truths,  who  have  made  this  world  of  ours  a 
lopsided,  secular  civilization.  It  Is  rather 
the  generation  that  has  used  the  discovery. 
the  new  Inventions,  by  living  a  pagan  phi- 
losophy, believing  that  the  world  was  theirs 
to  do  with  as  they  please. 

The  greatest  constellation  of  stars  yet 
available  to  man.  the  one  that  has  been 
so  elusive,  Is  that  one  which  helps  us  to 
realize  In  our  mind  and  heart  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  secular  science.  The  stuff 
of  stars  never  comes  from  the  devil.  It  is 
the  gift  of  God.  coming  from  minds  which 
God  has  quickened  to  the  truth.  And 
through  the  Inventive  genlvis  of  man  and 
his  product  God  Is  trying  to  say  something 
about  his  divine  purpose.  Pascal  said,  "When 
God  wants  to  carry  a  point  with  his  chil- 
dren he  plants  it  In  the  Instinct."  When  we 
look  at  all  the  marvelous  stars  that  have 
been  grasped  we  see  one  great  purpose  run- 
ning through  all  of  them,  that  of  breaking 
down  barriers  and  creating  a  unity  of  man. 
The  poet  says  It.  "Something  there  is  that 
doesn't  love  a  wall."  And  that  something 
working  in  the  breast  of  man  has  been  urged 
on  by  God  himself  to  pull  down  walls  that 
separate  man  from  man.  and  man  from  Ood. 
So  one  by  one  stars  at  our  fingertips  have 
been  grasped  and  the  world,  yea,  the  very 
universe,  has  become  a  great  workshop  in 
which  we  create  our  own  heaven  or  hell,  for 
It  is  as  we  will,  that  the  earth  becomes  a 
cinder  or  a  paradise.  The  stars  at  our  finger- 
tips for  tomorrow — toward  which  we  would 
reach,  are  those  found  in  the  "moral  law 
within."  and  we  will  "leave  the  dreams  of 
yesterday  and  its  secularism.  Its  material- 
ism, and  Its  clarion  call  for  security  and 
take  the  torch  of  knowledge  that  leads  to 
the  moral  laws  of  the  universe  and  build 
there  a  palace  of  the  future"  out  of  the 
stuff  of  the  stars  which  long  has  waited  our 
grasping 


FARM  SHOWDOWN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Tuesday,  August  7,  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  there  is  an  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Paul  Duke  entitled  "Farm 
Showdown,"  which  does  a  good  job  of 
pointing  up  the  practical  legislative  prob- 
lems facing  any  comprehensive  farm 
program.  Although  I  would  not  be  so 
sure  as  Mr.  Duke  Is  that  the  farm  legis- 
lative road  must  turn  either  to  the  Ben- 
son right  or  to  the  Freeman  left,  and 
would  be  more  inclined  to  hope  that  a 
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suitable  program  of  voluntary  acreage 
reduction  could  be  worked  out  which, 
coupled  with  an  expanded  program  of 
researcli  to  find  new  industrial  uaes  for 
agricultural  products,  will  eliminate  the 
farm  surplus  problem,  nevertheless  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Duke's  article  places  the 
so-called  farm  problem  in  reasonable 
perspective.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Srowsoww — Au,  Sioifs  Pontr  to  It  as 
CAprrOL  Mood,  Makkttp  Chanok 

(By  Paul  Duke) 

WASHi.-«cTOir. — The  day  is  approaching, 
slowly  or  not,  when  Congress  wUl  funda- 
mentally alter  Federal  farm  laws. 

At  first  glance,  such  a  prediction  seems 
preposterous.  The  major  farm  organizations 
are  deeply  spilt  in  their  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  Uncle  Sam's  agrlctiltural  over- 
abundance. Republicans  and  Democrats  are 
more  divided  than  ever.  Far  from  moving 
toward  a  solution,  the  current  legislative 
session  a<;ain  is  postponing  the  day  of  reck- 
oning and  in  its  anguish  Is  devising  little 
more  than  another  paUiative  baaed  on  ex- 
pediency. The  result  almost  certainly  means 
more  of  the  vast  commodity  surpluses  and 
more  bUUons  for  price  props  and  storage 
fees. 

Nevertlieless,  theee  days  of  drift  seem 
numberetl.  For  all  its  daUylng.  Congress 
seems  inevitably  headed  toward  accepting 
the  challi^nges  laid  down  by  two  successive 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 

These  challenges  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
Republican,  and  Orville  L.  Freeman.  Demo- 
crat, agreed  on  Just  one  crucial  point:  The 
ODvernmcnt  cannot  go  on  forever  giving 
farmers  lx>th  artificially  high  prices  and 
freedom  to  produce.  Secretary  Benson's 
proposals  essentially  aimed  at  denying  them 
the  formor.  Secretary  Freeman's  planning 
basically  alms  at  denying  them  the  latter. 

Congrecs.  unwilling  to  accept  either  harsh 
prescription ,  has  year  after  year  voted  a 
mishmash — headed  neither  toward  a  con- 
sistent Itiw-price.  free-market  aorlculture 
nor  toward  a  tightly  regimented  high-price 
farm  economy.  Yet  the  course  of  historic 
events  now  makes  It  practically  certain  the 
lawmaken  will  at  least  turn  down  either 
one  road  or  the  other.  Not  this  year,  and 
perhaps  not  next  year.    But  before  long. 

Underlying  this  forecast  is  the  steady  de- 
cline of  the  rural  bloc's  power  in  Congress — 
and  the  likelihood  the  decline  wlU  be  inten- 
sified. When  the  Government  first  started 
price  propping  the  farmer  in  the  1930'b.  1 
of  every  4  Americans  lived  on  a  farm; 
today  only  1  of  every  13  does.  More  than 
800.000  abandoned  farming  In  IJMSl  and  the 
number  of  farms,  roughly  3  J  million,  is  only 
about  one-half  the  total  that  existed  26 
years  ago. 

This  chjinging  of  the  old  order  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  fanner's 
ballot  box  strength.  Fewer  than  50  of  the 
437  House  Members  are  now  elected  from 
districts  having  a  farm  population  of  26 
percent  or  more.  As  more  and  more  of  their 
rural  constituents  take  jobs  In  cities.  Con- 
gressmen become  less  conoeme<l  about 
farmer  demands  because  their  votes  no 
longer  are  so  crucial  to  election. 

Moreover,  two  recent  developments  bid  to 
hasten  this  trend. 

RISING  usBAM  ii«>xinu«ca 
First,  urban  areas  will  ncore  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  congressional  representation  in 
this  year's  elections  under  redlstrlctlng 
plans  necessitated  by  population  shlfu.  The 
big  Corn  and  Wheat  Belt  States  of  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  wUl  have  fewer  House 
Members  to  uphold  the  farmer's  causes;  so. 
too,  wiu  such  predominantly  niral  States  as 
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Alabama.  Arkansas,  and  MlHlaslppi.  In  con- 
trast, the  major  gainer  is  Industrially  bur- 
geoning California,  whose  eight  new  aaata 
have  been  parceled  out  to  metropoUtan 
areas.  OveraU,  turban  dominanoe  of  the 
House  U  e^>ected  to  rise  from  a  e-to-4  to  a 
7-to-8  ratio. 

A  second,  even  more  significant,  factor  la 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  against 
legislative  representation  overweighted  in 
favor  of  rxiral  regions.  WhUe  the  ruling 
primarily  affecte  State  legUUturea,  it  may 
have  an  equally  profound  bearing  on  further 
altering  House  district  alinements. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  a  Federal  court 
has  decreed  a  shakeup  of  the  10  districts 
that  now  give  a  disproportionate  share  of 
representation  to  rural  areas.  Likelihood: 
Abolition  of  one  of  the  three  agriculture 
dlstrlcU  across  the  northern  top  of  the 
State  and  creation  of  a  new  MUwaukee 
urban  district. 

Thus,  more  than  ever,  the  growing  In- 
fluence of  city  lawmakers  will  be  felt  in 
congressional  actions.  And,  with  urban 
delegations  Increasingly  hoetUe  to  costly 
makeshift  programs  for  such  surplus-pro- 
ducing crops  as  wheat  and  com.  It's  not  in- 
conceivable they  soon  wlU  demand  reforms— 
or  else. 

Some  urban  Members  already  are  showing 
their  disgust  by  voting  against  almost  all 
farm  bills.  At  one  stage  of  the  House's  re- 
cent debate  over  continuing  the  current 
gaping  in  dlfbellef  as  the  Chamber  actuaUy 
patchwork  wheat  and  com  programs,  the 
city  revolt  boUed  over  and  left  farm  forces 
gaping  in  disbelief  as  the  Chamber  actuaUy 
voted  to  abolish  feed  grain  supports.  Only 
a  hasty  bit  of  arm  twisting  by  Majority 
Leader  Caxl  Albsst  swxing  enough  dty 
Democrats  back  into  line  to  overturn  the 
stunning  verdict. 

The  action  left  Farm  Belt  members  quaver- 
ing In  their  boots.  For  the  first  time  some 
began  voicing  fears  that  the  ramshackle  leg- 
islative structtu-e  built  up  over  the  years 
might  soon  come  timibllng  down.  Thus  the 
swing  of  the  congressional  power  pendulimi 
cityward  may  stir  the  squabbling  farm  bloc 
to  get  together  on  some  solution  acceptable 
to  urban  Congressmen. 

Several  younger,  more  flexible  ReiHibllcans 
and  Democrats  already  have  started  hud- 
dling to  explore  ways  of  achieving  biparti- 
sanship in  future  fights.  So  far  their  views 
are  divergent,  with  near  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  just  one  point :  Any  sudden  removal 
of  supports  and  controls  would  produce 
chaos.  A  hxirrled  return  to  free  markets,  it 
Is  argued,  would  touch  off  a  nightmarish 
survlval-of-the-flttest  scramble,  precipitate 
wildly  fluctuating  prices  and  bankrupt 
thousands  of  farmers. 

This  fear  of  a  free  market  Is  a  factor 
which  Secretary  Freeman  clearly  hopes  to 
exploit  when  he  renews  in  1063  his  fight  for 
rigorous  control  of  farm  output  and  market- 
ings. 

SHABP  ALTEKNATIVXS 

Though  his  plans  got  only  one  OOP  vote 
in  the  House  when  he  was  trounced  this 
year.  Mr.  Freeman  has  at  least  an  outside 
chance  of  doing  better  next  time.  After  all, 
numbers  of  the  farm  State  Republicans  stub- 
bornly refused  to  move  down  the  Benson 
road  toward  s  solution  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem— and  if  it  comes  to  a  choice  between 
sharp  alternatives  some  of  them  may  prefer 
to  go  down  the  Freeman  freeway. 

And  with  enough  bipartisan  farm  bloc 
votes  In  his  pocket,  the  Agriculture  Secretary 
could  realistically  figure  a  Democratic  White 
House  and  the  leaders  of  a  heavily  Demo- 
cratic Congress  should  be  able  to  dnun  up 
enough  support  from  unenthusiastlc  legis- 
lators to  put  his  program  into  law. 

Such  a  prospect  could  represent  future 
realities,  esp>eclally  If  autumnal  elections 
produce  such  Impressive  Democratic  gains 
that  they  seem  to  be  a  mandate  for  Ken- 


nedy i^ograms.  But  It  might  equaUy  wall 
prove  Uluacry. 

For  one  thing,  the  farm  bloc's  Balkanlsa- 
tion  could  weU  defy  aU  tmity  efforts.  There 
is  grave  doubt  such  major  organizations  as 
the  conservative  American  Farm  Bureau 
FederaUon  and  the  liberal  National  ftirmers 
Union  can  reach  a  poUcy  rapprochement. 
Hosts  of  other  groups  large  and  small — the 
small  wheatgrowers  of  Ohio  and  the  big 
wheatgrowers  of  Kansas,  for  example re- 
mam  far  apart  on  legislation.  Despite  the 
peace  talks,  animosity  t>etween  Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  the  congressional  Agri- 
culture Committees  won't  be  easily  assuaged. 

Chances  for  Congress  agreeing  on  Mr. 
Freeman's  proposed  stem  controls  of  agri- 
culture are  open  to  doubt  when  the  queru- 
lous lawmakers  cannot  even  concur  on  the 
need  for  eliminating  the  outmoded  65-mU- 
lion-acre  national  minimum  wheat  plant- 
ing allotment,  written  into  the  law  in  1938 
when  yields  per  acre  were  IS  J  bushels  com- 
pared to  today's  26.3. 

Though  aU  concerned  agree  present  laws 
are  a  crazy  quUt,  counterpresstues  auto- 
matlcaUy  are  set  in  moUon  when  new  pro- 
posals are  offered.  Thus,  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  impose  mandatory  controls 
for  com  has  encoimtered  fervent  opposition 
from  cattlemen  and  poultry  ralaen  who  fear 
a  rise  in  feed  prices  because  of  diminished 
stocks. 

Thus  It  Is  entirely  possible  thst  the  farm 
bloc  WlU  continue  so  splintered  that  It  will 
remain  a  force  of  stalemate,  capable  only 
of  coming  up  with  more  stopgaps.  And  If 
this  proves  true,  it's  entirely  possible  that 
city  Democrats  in  Congress  will  refuse  to  en- 
dure continued  costly  chaos. 

TVXKZT  caowxas  vorx 
In  some  crucial  moment  of  Intense  frus- 
tration, seeing  that  Mr.  Freeman's  schemes 
are   doomed,    they   could    well   wheel   about 
and  team  up  wltn  a  core  of  OOP  conserva- 
tives who  favor  almost  complete  Oovernment 
withdrawal  from  the  farm  mess.    In  fact. 
Republican    gains    in    this    faU's    elections 
would  make   this  aU  the  more  likely.     The 
result  could  be  a  coalition  powerful  enough 
to  take  a  sharp  turn  down  the  Benson  road. 
Despite    prevaUing   qualms   about  a   free 
market  agricultural  economy,  a  number  of 
Farm  Belt  legislators  think  the  Government 
should    at    least    head    In    that    direction. 
Younger  Midwest  RepubUcans  are  much  leas 
wedded   to   rural   protectionism   than   their 
elder  brethren;  Representative  Fikdutt.  OOP 
fresliman  from  Illinois,  openly  urges  a  grad- 
ual abolition  of  supports. 

Many  farmers  themselves  seem  more  dubi- 
ous of  Uncle  Sam's  help.  Administration 
farm  planners  were  stunned  recently  when 
ttirkey  growers  overwhelmingly  rejected  mar- 
kethig  restraints.  Congressmen  report  in- 
creases in  mall  protesting  the  complex  of 
controls  and  some  feel  the  day  is  drawing 
nigh  when  a  majority  of  growers  will  prefer 
to  take  their  chances  on  the  open  market. 

Many  think,  too.  the  transition  to  a  freer 
market  economy  wouldn't  be  as  hard  as  de- 
picted, at  least  if  the  Ooveriunent  took  a 
hand  in  the  adjustment.  The  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  a  buslneas-fl- 
nanced  research  group,  suggested  recently  It 
could  be  accomplished  over  a  6-year  span. 
Instead  of  pouring  out  bUllons  to  keep  in- 
efOclent  producers  In  business,  the  commit- 
tee proposed  a  variety  of  steps  to  encourage 
people  to  leave  the  farm  and  undertake  new 
pursuits.  It  suggested  Oovernment  training 
programs  could  channel  farmhands  Into 
trades  needing  more  personnel. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  wager  whether 
the  past  or  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture represents  the  wave  of  the  future.  But 
it  would  seem  a  good  bet  that  Congress. 
which  has  given  both  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr. 
Freeman  such  a  mauling.  wiU  within  the  next 
few  years  be  converted  to  the  gospel  of  one 
or  the  other. 
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Mr.  mULER.  Also,  Mr^s  President. 
Mr.  Duke  calls  attention  to  ttie  results 
of  the  turkey  producers'  referendum 
which,  as  he  put  It,  "stunne<^"  admin- 
istration farm  planners.  The  editorial 
in  the  Journal  on  July  5,  however,  en- 
titled "Oominc  Home  To  Roost."  well 
points  out  that  the  outcome  of  this  ref- 
erendum reveals  a  growing  awareness 
that  Oovemment  Intervention  in  pro- 
duction  and   marketing   creates    more 


prevented  thalidomide  from  reaching 

the  market. 

I  asked  the  Food  and  Drug  Adi«^nls- 
tration  to  grant  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee and  its  stafF  access  to  their,  new 
drug  application  file  on  thalidomide, 
aside,  of  course,  from  those  parts  w^ich 
they  are  prohibited  by  law  from  disjclos- 
ing.  In  that  file  I  f oxmd  a  history  w  the 
PDA  activities  on  this  drug,  inclu<ling  a 
chronolc«y  of  the  correspondence  and 


These  admin-     the  calls  between  Merrell  &  Co. — thei  firm 


problems  tHan  it  solves.    These  admin-     tne  caiis  oetween  aaerreu  s  u,o.— uiei  iix  ij 
istration  planners  would  do  well  to  heed     that  applied  for  permission  to  sell  th^lid 
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this  vote  instead  of  pressing  for  the  ill 
conceived  Kennedy-Preeman  farm  pro- 
gram which  the  House  recently  rejected. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ComNO  HoMZ  To  Roost 

Sscratary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  had 
every  r««K>n  to  be  confident  that  the  Na- 
tion's turkey  growers  would  approve  na- 
tional marketing  controls.  The  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  everything  working  In 
Its  favor. 

For  one  thing,  turkey  prices  were  averag- 
ing even  lower  than  a  year  ago.  although 
this  year's  production  Is  expected  to  be 
about  12  percent  below  last  year's  record 
ou^ut.  However,  heavy  stocks  of  frozen 
birds  left  over  from  last  year  are  helping 
to  depress  prices.  A  vote  for  controls  would 
certainly  have  pushed  them  upward. 

Por  another,  under  terms  of  the  referen- 
dum the  8,000  eligible  voters  represented 
oiily  about  15  percent  of  all  growers  in 
fhe  United  States.  The  other  86  percent 
ar«  In  the  small  producer  class,  marketing 
less  than  3,800  pounds,  or  about  300  birds, 
a  year.  Controls  would  have  meant  that  a 
smaller  grower  could  not  have  sold  more 
than  3,000  pounds  tmless  a  national  com- 
mittee said  he  could,  so  presiimably  he  was 
■gainst  them.  But  he  wasnt  allowed  to 
cast  a  ballot,  and  his  future  was  In  effect 
In  the  hands  of  the  big  growers. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  only  43  percent  of 
the  more  than  7,000  ballots  cast  favored 
controls,  for  which  a  two-thirds  "yes"  vote 
was  needed.  The  result  reportedly  stunned 
the  administration's  farm  planners. 

The  vote,  to  be  sure,  represents  the  views 
of  a  pretty  small  and  rather  specialized 
sector  of  farm  producers.  But  we  think 
that  if  the  Agriculture  Department  regards 
it  as  some  sort  of  fluke,  it  will  be  making  a 
mistake. 

For  what  the  outcome  reflects  is  the  grow- 
ing awareness  that  Government  Interven* 
tlon  In  production  and  marketing  creates 
more  problems  than  It  solv^.  And  that 
such  intervention  inevitably  erodes  and  fl- 
zially  destroys  the  producer's  freedom  to 
manage  his  own  operation  and  make  his 
own  decisions.  The  results  of  decades  of 
farm  regimentation  are  beginning  to  come 
home  to  roost. 


THAUDOMIDE  AND  OTHER  DRUGS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  President,  yes- 
terday several  of  us  had  the  privll^re  of 
being  present  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  bestowed  an  appropriate 
medal  on  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey.  as  one  of 
our  outstanding  public  servants,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  civil  servants 
who  were  entiUed  to  tiie  recognition  that 
they  received.  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
recognition  of  the  fine  work  of  Dr.  Kel- 
sey, whose  courage  and  thoughtfulness 


omide — and  Dr.  Kelsey  and  her  supe- 
riors in  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. I  have  that  chronology.  The 
Dr.  Smith  referred  to  therein  IS  Dr. 
Ralph  G.  Smith.  Director  of  the  New 
Drug  Division  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Dr.  F.  Joseph  Murrjay  is 
with  the  Division  of  Scientific  Relmtions 
of  the  William  S.  Merrell  Co. 

The  chronology  shows  the  telephone 
calls,  the  letters,  the  pressures,  and  the 
influence  employed  in  trying  td  get 
approval  of  the  medicine.  Prepared  by 
Dr.  John  D.  Archer,  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  it  illustrattiB  the 
need  to  free  the  FDA's  physicians  from 
pressures  which  are  engendered  hff  the 
present  law  under  which  new  drug  ap- 
plications are  approved  automatically  in 
60  days  unless  the  FDA  acts  to  thti  con- 
trary. This  automatic  approval  feature 
would  be  removed  imder  one  of  thalPres- 
ident's  proposed  amendments  to  S.  1552, 
which  is  now  on  the  calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  may  be  printed  in  th^  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  njiemo- 
randmn  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ^n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.   CrOVKBNlCXNT  MeMORANDTTICI 

AFim  17,  j9Sa. 
To:  George  P.  Larrick,  CommlESlonenj  W.  B. 

Rankin,  Assistant  Commissioner^ 
Prom :  Bureau  of  Medicine. 
Subject:  Kevadon   (NDA  12-611). 

The  following  is  a  chronology  of  trjansac- 
tlons  with  the  William  S.  Merrell  Co.  Regard- 
ing Kevadon  (thalidomide) .  (Dates  pf  cor- 
respondence from  the  firm  are  listed  by  date 
of  receipt  and,  therefore,  may  not  correspond 
with  the  flrm's  date  of  corresp)ondence.) 

September  12,  1960:  The  application  was 
submitted. 

September  15,  1960:  We  issued  a  ]^outine 
letter  of  acknowledgment. 

October  25,  1060,  or  sometime  lat^r:  Er. 
Murray  called  Dr.  Smith  to  learn  what  med- 
ical officer  was  reviewing  the  appllcatjlon 

November  10,  1960:  Our  letter  foujid  the 
application  Icoomplete  and  inadequate  to 
demonstrate  safety.  The  chemist'H  data 
also  were  Incomplete.  The  proposed,  label- 
ing was  unsuitable,  and  appropriate  com- 
ments were  given  Insofar  as  possibltf. 

November  30,  1960:  Firm  submitted  some 
of  the  data  (on  chemistry)  to  partlallly  com- 
plete the  application. 

December  16,  1960:  Dr.  Murray  s^d  Mr. 
Muhlenpoh  met  with  several  of  ot|r  rei>- 
resentatlves  to  submit  further  data  land  to 
present  verbal  information  In  support  of 
their  application. 

December  28,  1960:  Mr.  Casale  sut^mltted 
additional  clinical  data;  a  covering  letter 
from  Dr.  Murray  anticipated  another  con- 
ference. 

December  29,  1960:  Dr.  Kelsey  calied  Dr. 
Murray  to  point  out  a  deficiency  in  tfte  sub- 
mission of  the  previous  day.  Some  oiatertal 
was  not  in  duplicate.  Dr.  Murray  alild  this 
material  was  Intended  for  her  personal  in- 


formation and  not  for  Inclusion  in  the  ap- 
plication. Dr.  Kelsey  did  not  agree  with  this 
procedure,  so  another  copy  was  promised. 
Dr.  Kelsey  explained  the  delay  and  confusion 
entailed  by  personal  submissions  of  material. 
Dr.  Murray  urged  her  to  wtX  a  conference 
date  soon  and  expressed  the  applicant's  hurry 
to  prepare  for  marketing  the  drug.  (Pre- 
siunably  the  duplicate  material  was  later 
submitted;  it  would  be  in  the  duplicate  copy 
of  the  NDA.) 

January  9.  1961:  Dr.  Murray  called  both 
Dr.  Kelsey  and  Miss  CJelsmar  (the  chemist 
reviewing  the  application).  He  gave  certain 
information  on  chemistry  and  inquired 
whether  certain  other  data  were  sufBclent; 
these  had  not  been  reviewed  but  were 
thought  probably  sufficient.  He  asked  for 
an  appointment  with  Dr.  Kelsey  to  discviss 
new  proposed  labeling.  Dr.  Kelsey  agreed  to 
attempt  to  see  him  if  her  schedule  permitted. 
The  merits  of  certain  data  were  also  dis- 
cussed in  this  telephone  call. 

January  11,  1961:  Dr.  Bffurray  personally 
submitted  an  amendment  to  Dr.  Kelsey  con- 
taining chemical,  pharmacological,  and 
clinical  data. 

January  17.  1961 :  Revised  proposed  label- 
ing was  submitted  together  with  clinical  in- 
formation. Dr.  Murray's  covering  letter  re- 
quested that  he  be  called  if  the  material 
were  satisfactory  so  that  the  applicant  might 
proceed  with  its  plans  for  production  and 
marketing. 

January  17. 1961 :  Our  letter  stated  that  the 
application  was  considered  withdrawn  and 
resubmitted. 

January  25.  1961:  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Smith.  He  said  he  had  tried  to  phone  Dr. 
Kelsey  but  had  learned  she  would  not  be 
available  lor  an  Indefinite  period.  Dr.  Smith 
confirmed  this  fact.  Dr.  Murray  said  that 
NDA  awaited  only  review  of  revised  labeling 
which  they  were  waiting  to  have  printed. 
Dr.  Smith  promised  to  investigate. 

January  31,  1961:  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Smith  and  asked  If  he  had  anything  to  re- 
port on  Kevadon.  Dr.  Smith  said  he  had 
spoken  with  Dr.  Kelsey  about  it  and  had 
learned  that  there  was  more  to  review  than 
a  few  labeling  changes.  Considerable  ma- 
terial submitted  before  our  last  letter  had 
not  yet  been  reviewed.  Dr.  Murray  Indicated 
that  the  firm  would  have  to  postpone  its 
marketing  schedule  and  asked  to  be  called 
if  he  could  help  us. 

February  1.  1961:  Dr.  Murray  told  Dr.  Kel- 
sey by  telephone  that  "release"  was  sched- 
uled for  Kevadon  on  March  6  and  wanted 
to  print  labeling.  Dr.  Kelsey  indicated  that 
she  would  review  the  material  as  soon  as 
possible  but  explained  the  press  of  other 
matters  keeping  her  busy. 

(Dr.  Kelsey's  preoccupation  with  other 
business  is  very  understandable;  this  was  the 
time  of  the  hearing  to  suspend  the  applica- 
tion for  Altafur.) 

February  15.  1961:  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Smith  and  referred  to  a  recent  conversation 
with  Dr.  Kelsey.  He  said  Dr.  Kelsey  told  him 
the  application  was  probably  all  right  if 
specified  labeling  changes  had  been  made, 
but  that  review  was  still  pending.  Dr.  Mur- 
r.-^y  spoke  of  being  under  pressure  to  "get 
it  through"  because  of  the  need  for  prepara- 
tion for  marketing.  He  said  the  firm's  vice 
president  had  advised  a  trip  to  Washington, 
but  agreed  with  Dr.  Smith  that  this  would 
be  of  no  use  since  Dr.  Kelsey  was  not  avail- 
able. Dr.  Smith  thought  Dr.  Kelsey  would 
be  available  after  that  week. 

February  16.  1961 :  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Kelsey,  referred  to  yesterday's  call  to  Dr. 
Smith,  and  "wondered  about  Kevadon."  Dr. 
Kelsey  hop>ed  to  get  to  it  the  next  week. 
Dr.  Murray  referred  to  a  previous  {Mromise  to 
get  to  it  in  1  day;  Dr.  Kelsey  disagreed 
that  such  a  promise  had  been  made,  and  Dr. 
Murray  decided  he  probably  had  misunder- 
stood. 
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February  28, 1961 :  Our  letter  found  the  «p- 
plication  iaoomplete.  We  had  laamed  of  re- 
porU  of  nourologleal  toxicity  from  the  medi- 
cal literature.  Therefore,  dau  frcan  f lather 
animal  studies,  which  were  in  progreM.  were 
needed.  Ptirther  clinical  information  was 
needed.  We  asked  for  a  list  oS.  the  investt- 
gators  to  «  bom  the  drug  had  been  furnished 
and  for  information  on  the  oompoaition  of 
a  combina'::ion  dosage  form  of  Kevadon  re- 
ferred to  the  NDA.  (It  appears  that  two 
almost  identical  letters  Issued  on  this  date. 
Apparently,  the  purpose  of  the  second  letter 
was  to  takij  the  precaution  of  correcting  an 
administrative  error  in  the  other.) 

February  23,  1»61 :  Dr.  Murray  caUed  Dr. 
Kelsey  to  Inquire  about  Kevadon.  Dr.  Kel- 
sey elaborated  on  some  points  made  in  the 
letters  isstxing  on  that  same  day.  Dr.  Murray 
said  the  animal  studies  that  were  in  progress 
were  planr^ed  for  2  years  with  a  view  to 
over-the-counter  distribution.  (Previously, 
he  had  stated  these  were  for  1  year.)  He 
said  the  KngUsh  company  distributing  this 
drug  was  merely  adding  a  warning  in  their 
brochure  sbout  the  neurological  toKlelty. 
Dr.  Kelsey  however,  believed  that  more 
knowledge  itbout  the  drug  was  needed  before 
we  could  p<»mit  an  effective  application. 

March  2,  1961 :  The  firm  submitted  a  letter 
giving  somi'  of  the  information  q>ecifled  in 
our  letter  cif  February  23  and  debating  the 
matter  of  tlie  f\irther  animal  studies.  It  ap- 
pears that  Dr.  Murray  aasiimed  from  the 
telephone  conversation  of  February  23  that 
pharmacological  studies  as  outlined  in  the 
letter  were  not  needed  but  oould  be  sub- 
mitted later  at  the  end  of  the  lifetime  ex- 
periment. Further  clinical  infonnation  was 
promised  when  it  could  be  obtained  in  Eng- 
land. 

< Undated  memorandum  obvioualy  between 
Mar.  2.  1961.  and  Mar.  SO,  1961.  Eventual 
date  of  typing  was  Jan.  9, 1963.) 

Dr.  Murriiy  called  Dr.  Kelsey  to  say  that 
on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe  he  found  that 
neurological  symptoms  did  occur  with  pro- 
longed use  of  Kevadon.  If  discovered  in 
time,  the  effects  apparently  were  reversible. 
His  firm  had  written  their  Invcatlgators  in 
this  country  and  had  obtained  aome  further 
reports  of  toxicity.  He  sought  an  appoint- 
ment to  discuss  propoaed  labeling.  Dr.  Kel- 
sey informed  him  that  we  regard  the  toxicity 
of  Kevadon  as  serious.  Dr.  Murray  said  he 
would  be  atx^ompanied  by  the  Piwllral  di- 
rector of  the  firm. 

March  80.  1961:  Dr.  Murray  submitted 
further  data  and  dlscuased  clinical  aspecto 
of  the  application  with  Dr.  Keleey  and  MIm 
Oelsmar.  A  revision  was  propoaed  in  the 
amendment  to  provide  a  warning  about  the 
neurological  reactions.  Ths  visitors  indi- 
cated the  toxicity  was  low  in  incidence  and 
rapidly  reversible.  (Brief  perusal  of  one  re- 
pcM-t  indicated  this  was  not  always  the  caat.) 
They  pressed  for  a  verbal  commitment  that 
the  application  wo\ild  become  effective  with 
the  precautionary  inf<nn:iatlon  in  tiie  label- 
ing. Eh-.  Kelsey  specified  the  need  for  a  re- 
view of  the  material  and  Indicated  that  the 
value  of  the  drug  would  not  warrant  un- 
toward reactions.  (Dr.  Kelsey's  memorau- 
duni  of  this  conference  explained  some  sus- 
picion of  a  lack  of  complete  frankness  bv 
the  firm.) 

March  30,  1961 :  Dr.  Murray  azul  Dr.  Jonea 
viHited  Dr.  Smith  following  their  conference 
with  Dr.  Kelsey  and  Miss  Gelsmar.  They 
gave  him  information  verbcdly  about  the 
neurological  toxicity,  beUeved  the  advan- 
tages of  the  drug  outweighed  the  risk,  and 
expressed  concern  about  our  delay.  Dr. 
Smith  offered  no  commitment,  stated  the 
need  for  serious  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter and  said  we  might  discuss  it  with  Investi- 
gators or  other  experts. 

March  30,  loei :  Our  letter  stated  ttiat  tiM 
application  was  considered  withdrawn  and 
rerubmltted. 

April  6.  1961:  AddlUonal  clinical  data 
were  submitted.  A  covering  letter  stab- 
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mltted  a  labeling  change  regarding  doaage, 
expressed  hope  of  early  review,  pcAnted  out 
the  age  of  the  application,  nrpro— sd  eon- 
oem  about  a  posaible  plAii  ot  Dr.  Kalaeya 


seated  their  proUetns  In  falling  to  obtain  an 
effective  appUcatlon  for  Kevadon.  Dr.  Kee- 
aealch  gave  the  vtattons  no  specific  ramedy 
for  their  problems  with  this  appUcatloa.    Be 
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sdcntlfle  meetlac  ""A  In  the  Utsratnre, 
ezprsMed  the  opinion  that  the  data  h»*1 
provided  adequate  documentary  proof  of 
the  relative  safety  of  the  drug  for  use  as 
elaimed.  and  requested  to  be  advlaed  of  the 
deciaion  by  telephone  as  soon  as  poaslble. 
AprU  13.  1961:  Dr.  Murray  caUed  Dr. 
Smith  aiul  said  that  in  a  previous  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Kelsey  she  had  doubted  the 
need  for  a  new  hypnotic.  In  answer  to  this, 
they  had  compiled  infm-mation  on  side  ef- 
fects of  barbiturates.  He  expressed  hope 
for  early  action  in  view  of  his  management's 
dissatisfaction  with  his  own  efforts  about 
"pushing  the  application."  Dr.  Smith  ad- 
vised him  that  Dr.  Kelsey  was  out  of  town 
and  probably  would  want  to  consult  some 
investigators  or  cxperU  before  reaching  a 
decision. 

April  19.  1961 :  Dr.  Mturay  called  Dr.  Smith 
and  asked  about  the  application.  He  said 
his  firm  thought  some  pressure  should  be 
exerted.  Accordingly,  their  vice  president 
intended  to  see  Mr.  Larrick  if  nothing  were 
going  to  be  done.  They  wanted  a  "yes  or 
no"  decision  so  that  they  could  prepare  to 
go  to  a  hearing  if  necessary.  No  answer  was 
given;  Dr.  Keleey  planned  to  talk  to  some  of 
the  investigators.  Dr.  Murray  mentioned  age 
of  the  application  and  said  that  Dr.  Kelsey 
earlier  had  suggested  only  minor  labeling 
changes,  then  extended  the  time,  and  follow- 
ing this,  the  matter  of  netirologlcal  reactkms 
had  come  up.  They  mentioned  their  in- 
vestigation of  this  and  their  report  to  us 
and  diacuaaed  the  matter  of  precautionary 
labeling  information.  He  discussed  tike  ex- 
perience in  other  countries,  and  the  ae- 
oeptabUity  there.  They  believed  Dr.  Kelsey 
was  avoiding  a  decision.  Dr.  Smith  dis- 
agreed. Dr.  Smith  also  pointed  out  that  the 
reactions  may  be  more  frequent  than  is 
presently  known. 

April  20.  1961:  The  firm  submitted  infor- 
mation on  the  toxicity  of  barbiturates  and 
argued  in  their  covering  letter  that  Kevadon 
compared  favorably. 

May  5,  1961 :  Our  letter  found  the  applica- 
tion incomplete  and  Inadequate.  Further 
animal  rtudles  and  additional  clinical  in- 
formation were  needed  to  evaluate  the  seri- 
ousness of  neurological  toxlctty.  Inade- 
quacy of  proposed  labeling  to  warn 
sufficiently  of  the  reaction  was  noted. 
Concern  was  exi»essed  that  evidence  of 
neurological  toxicity  apparently  was  known 
to  the  applicant  without  being  forthrlghtly 
disclosed  in  the  application. 

May  9.  1961 :  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr.  Smith 
and  referred  to  tTe  recent  letter  signed  by 
Dr.  Kelsey  and  considered  it  somewhat  libel- 
ous. He  inquired  whether  the  firm  was 
dealing  personally  with  Dr.  Keleey  in  tills 
connection  and  if  so,  whether  the  letter  was 
subject  to  reconsideration.  Ht.  Smith  told 
him  that  the  letter  should  be  considered  as 
from  the  FDA  but  that  regardless  of  who 
signed  it.  it  could  be  reconsidered  if  the  ap- 
plicant thought  he  had  sufficient  reason  for 
such. 

May  5,  1961:  Dr.  Kelsey  wrote  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  clinical  investigators  answering  a 
letter  she  had  received  from  him  about 
Kevadon.  She  agreed  with  him  (at  that 
time)  that  the  only  serious  complication 
with  re^;>ect  to  the  safety  of  the  drug  was 
pherlpheral  nexuitis.  She  explained  to  him 
that  we  were  not  satisfied  that  we  had  suffi- 
cient information  that  the  reaction  is  com- 
pletely reversible  and  also  pointed  out  that 
the  incidence  may  be  very  much  greater 
than  he  had  suggested.  Dr.  Kelsey  stated 
briefly  the  re^mnslbility  of  this  Administra- 
tion regarding  new  drugs. 

May  10,  1961:  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ward visited  Dr.  Kessenich.  Hie  new  drug 
procedure  was  discussed.    The  visitors  pre- 


Drugs  and  made  an  appointment  for  tHtm 
with  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Kelsey  for  May  11, 
1961 . 

May  11.  1961:  Dr.  Murray  met  with  Dr. 
Smith,  Dr.  Kelsey  and  Dr.  Archsr.  He  aakad 
what  could  be  done  to  expedite  his  applica- 
tion. He  explained  a  failure  of  oommunlca- 
tions  between  his  company  and  the  Eviro- 
pean  companies  regarding  neurological 
toxicity.  Dr.  Kelsey.  foUowlng  this  confer- 
enoe,  was  inclined  to  accept  Dr.  Murray's 
statement  that  he  had  only  learned  of  the 
toxicity  when  he  read  the  British  H<>i1ifal 
Journal  of  December  i960.  We  '««~»imTrtl 
certain  points  as  being  ones  on  which  more 
information  was  necessary.  Theae  included 
both  animal  studies  and  clinical  infonnatton. 
It  was  at  this  conference  that  we  specifled  a 
need  for  evidence  that  the  drug  would  be 
safe  during  pregnancy.  (Handwritten  note 
on  original  reads:  This  was  based  on  pe- 
ripheral neuritis  symptoms  in  adults.)  At 
this  time  our  concern  was  only  on  theoret- 
ical grounds. 

May  16.  1961 :  A  letter  of  May  13.  1961,  to 
Dr.  Kessenich  from  Mr.  Woodward  waa 
received.  Mr.  Woodward  t>^anked  Dr.  Kea- 
senich  for  seeing  him  and  expreased  his  In- 
tenticm  to  complete  the  Kevadon  applica- 
tion. 

May  35.  1961:  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr.  Smith 
and  Dr.  Kelsey  to  arrange  an  appointment 
to  bring  in  more  data. 

May  31.  1961:  I^.  Murray  aubmittad  an 
amendment  to  Dr.  Kelsey  personally  oon- 
tainlng  clinical  data.  A  long  aKpUnatory 
covering  tetter  included,  *Tino«j  other  ti>i«g« 
reference  to  data  in  the  amendment  and 
previous  •ubmlsalona  demonatratlng  t**^^ 
Kevadon  was  safe  for  the  fetus  whoi  ad- 
ministered to  pregnant  women.  (It  "^v^^iM 
be  mentioned  that  these  studies  generally 
were  conducted  late  in  pregnancy;  I  have 
not  determined  in  this  review  whether  all 
involved  only  late  pregnancy.) 

June  8.  1961 :  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr.  Kclaey 
to  ask  "how  Kevadon  waa."  He  was  told 
the  application  was  in  our  Division  of  Phar- 
macology, and  was  asked  about  certain  fur- 
ther data. 

June  29.  1961:  Doctors  Murray  and  Bunde 
visited  Doctors  Slegel.  Smith.  Kelaey.  Talbot, 
and  Weiss  and  Mr.  Hauser.  (Dr.  Areher  alao 
was  present,  but  this  was  Inadvartently 
omitted  from  the  memorandnm.)  This  con- 
ference was  largely  on  a  aeparate  subject. 
although  Kevadon  was  dlacuased.  The  firm 
conceded  some  toxicity  but  pointed  out  oar- 
tain  advantages.  The  dlsctwslon  oentared 
around  whether  we  would  ever  grant  an  af- 
fective application.  We  pointed  out  the  need 
for  further  snedfled  studies. 

July   10,   1961:  A  manuacrlpt  of  a 
based  upon  data  previously  submitted 
received  from  the  firm. 

July  10,  UMl:  An  amendment  waa  sub- 
mitted containing  pharmacological  data. 

July  36,  1961:  Our  letter  stated  that  the 
application  was  regarded  aa  withdrawn  and 
rasubmitted. 

July  27, 1061:  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr.  Kelaey 
to  determine  whether  we  had  received  cer- 
tain pharmocologlcal  data.  We  had.  but  it 
was  not  all  that  waa  needed.  Dr.  Murray  de- 
nied memory  of  the  further  requiresaant.  A 
publication  on  BLevadon  toalcity  waa  dla- 
cuased. 

July  SI.  1061:  We  received  a  letter  CTom 
the  firm  rtlsrusstng  the  paper  and  data  nen- 
tkmed  In  the  memorandum  of  **i*p*»ff"f>  can 
on  July  27. 

August  2. 1001.  We  received  an  amendmant 
pointing  out  neurological  toxicity  from  taar- 
bitoratea. 

August  10,  1061 :  The  firm  wanted  to  bring 
In  a  group  of  Inveatlgatan  to  praaent  their 
experience  with  Kevadon.    Dr.  Murray,  In  a 
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teiei^one  call  to  Dr.  Kelaey,  raggected  hold- 
ing thU  conference  In  a  WMblagton  hotel; 
«he  told  him  to  contact  Dr.  Ke— enlrh.  (Al- 
though no  document  la  aTallable  regarding 
th0  telephone  call.  Dr.  Keveiilch  speelfled 
that  the  conference  should  be  In  our  own 
building.)  „  ^    ,^ 

August  le,  1901:  Dr.  Miuray  called  Dr. 
Kelaey  regaitUng  details  of  the  forthcoming 
meeting  with  Investigators. 

August  23,  1961:  We  received  a  protocol 
regarding  the  forthcoming  meeting. 

August  as,  1961:  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Kelaey  about  the  conference,  which  was  to 
be  held  on  September  7, 1961. 

September  7.  1961:  Our  representatives 
met  with  Doctors  ICiirray  and  Jones  together 
with  a  group  of  clinical  investigators  that 
the  firm  had  brought  in.  (I  do  not  And  a 
Ust  of  names,  but  otir  representatives  in- 
cluded DoetOTs  Kessenich,  Siegel,  Smith, 
Kelaey,  Neetor  and  Archer.)  The  investiga- 
tors presented  their  experience  with  Keva- 
don.  This  included  evidence  that  the  drug 
is  effective,  has  certain  advantages  over  other 
hypnotics  regarding  safety,  does  cause  neuro- 
logical reactions,  and  some  evidence  but  not 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  reactions  are 
necessarily  reversible.  There  was  only  a  little 
evidence  that  the  drug  would  be  harmless  to 
the  fetus  If  given  during  pregnancy,  and  this 
evidence  was  not  adequate.  (Our  concern 
with  this  matter  of  pregnancy  was  still  only 
on  a  theoretical  basis  at  that  time.) 

September  13.  1961:  We  received  a  letter 
from  the  firm  proposing  labeling  revision 
regarding  dosage  and  adverse  effects. 

September  13,  1961:  Our  letter  found  the 
application  still  incomplete.  In  particular, 
we  were  awaiting  receipt  of  the  data  relative 
to  the  safety  of  the  drug  presented  orally  in 
the  conference  of  September  7,  1961. 

September  18,  1961 :  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Kelaey  to  determine  what  additional  data 
were  needed.  She  told  him  we  nieeded  the 
toxicity  data  reported  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence. 

September  26.  1961 :  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Smith  to  ask  whether  he  could  predict  when 
the  application  would  become  effective.  He 
wanted  the  drug  on  the  market  by  the  mid- 
dle of  November  and,  in  this  case,  they 
should  commence  printing  the  labeling  early 
in  October.  He  discussed  a  revised  warning 
statement  in  the  labeling  and  stated  that 
case  reports  mentioned  at  the  recent  con- 
ference would  be  submitted  in  a  day  or  so. 
Dr.  Smith  offered  no  prediction;  he  checked 
with  Dr.  Kelsey  and  informed  Dr.  Murray 
that  other  labeling  changes  woiild  be  neces- 
sary including  advice  against  administra- 
tion in  pr^^ancy.  (Oiir  concern  with 
pregnancy  stUl  was  on  theoretical  grounds; 
convincing  evidence  of  safety  had  not  been 
submitted — ^we  still  had  no  direct  evidence 
of  toxicity  In  this  regard.)  The  telephone 
call  then  was  switched  to  Dr.  Kelsey.  Dr. 
Murray  tried  to  get  a  deadline  for  "release" 
of  Kevadon.  She  repeated  Dr.  Smith's  state- 
ments about  labeling.  Dr.  Murray  wondered 
if  he  could  record  labeling  changes  by  tele- 
phone and  then  print  labeling  for  the  Oc- 
tober deadline  (to  get  the  product  on  the 
market  by  Christmas)  or  bring  the  labeling 
In  for  an  "OK."  Dr.  Kelsey  explained  that 
his  procedure  was  unsatisfactory  and  rejected 
It. 

September  29,  1961:  We  received  revised 
labeling  and  additional  data,  including  in- 
formation on  administration  during  preg- 
nancy, but  essentially  late  pregnancy. 

October  2.  1961:  We  received  a  letter  cor- 
recting an  accidental  omission  from  the  pro- 
posed labeling  received  September  29. 

October  19.  1961:  We  received  a  further 
submission  relating  to  the  neurological  re- 
actions. 

October  23,  1961:  Dr.  Jones  talked  with 
Dr.  Nestor  by  telephone  to  obtain  sugges- 
tions of  who  would  be  good  investigators  to 
study  Kevadon  in  children. 


Novonber  2.  1961 :  The  firm  submitted  re- 
vised labeling  discussed  in  a  recenA  tele- 
phone conversation  with  Dr.  Kelsey.  nirther 
published  data  were  promised  by  tha  cover- 
ing letter. 

November  7,  1961:  Our  letter  stated  that 
the  application  was  considered  wltudrawn 
and  resubnUtted. 

November  13,  1961:  National  Dn^g  Co. 
(which  had  a  similar  application)  suUtnltted 
a  publication  on  the  usefulness  of  tli^  drug 
in  behalf  of  Merrell. 

November  15,  1961:  We  received  a  aWbmls- 
sion  containing  papers  and  translatioe^  from 
the  literature  and  commentaries  on  these 
papers.  The  letter  refers  also  to  a  ^bmls- 
sion  of  samples  and  to  an  authorlzatljon  for 
inspection  of  the  premises  of  another  firm  as 
required  by  ciurrent  regulations. 

November  30,  1961:  Dr.  Murray  caQ|ed  Dr. 
Kelsey  and  informed  her  that  the  dnig  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  German  market 
because  of  recent  reports  of  congenital  ab- 
normalities associated  with  use  of  the  drug 
In  pregnancy.  He  expressed  hope  tbnt  the 
association  would  prove  to  be  only  coinci- 
dental. Dr.  Kelsey  pointed  out  that  recent 
reports  Indicated  the  incidence  of  neurologi- 
cal reactions  was  higher  than  previously  be- 
lieved. We  questioned  the  safety  Of  the 
drug  in  view  of  its  proposed  use. 

December  27,  1961:  Our  letter  foiUid  the 
application  Incomplete  in  the  absence  «f  data 
relative  to  the  deformities  in  newborn  babies. 

March  8,  1962:  We  received  a  letter  from 
the  firm  requesting  withdrawal  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

March  14,  1962:  Our  letter  ackno«|ledged 
the  withdrawal  of  the  application. 

April  11,  1962:  Our  letter  inquired  wlhether 
Kevadon  was  still  undergoing  investlg^ttlonal 
use.  If  so,  we  wanted  information  oi|  what 
had  been  done  to  warn  physicians  of  its 
toxic  potentialities.  We  asked  what  meas- 
iu«s  were  taken  by  the  company  to  inform 
physicians  of  the  association  between  fetal 
abnormalities  and  ingestion  of  Kevafon  by 
mothers  during  pregnancy,  at  the  tttne  the 
association  first  t>ecame  known  to  thie  firm. 
We  also  asked  for  a  complete  and  up-to-date 
list  of  all  physicians  who  were  suppllOd  with 
the  drug  for  Investigational  purposes^ 

John  D.  Asches,  M.D. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Presidfent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  fwhich 
I  sent  to  President  Kennedy,  recom- 
mending that  the  President's  Awajrd  for 
Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service  be 
granted  to  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey  find  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  same  effect  which 
I  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  |Macy, 
Jr..  executive  secretary  of  the  li>istin- 
guished  Civilian  Service  Awards  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

JULT  24,  1 962. 
Hon.  JoHK  P.  Kennedy, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  PaxsmENT :  I  recommettd  that 
you  confer  upon  Dr.  Prances  Oldham  Kelsey 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnLstrattpn  the 
gold  medal  of  the  President's  Awtird  for 
Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Servlui.  Her 
tremendous  accomplishment  in  prff?entlng 
an  epidemic  of  births  of  malformed  babies 
in  the  past  year  deserves  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  the  Government  and  paaple  of 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Kelsey'B  work  has  been  widely  pub- 
licized these  past  few  days  in  the  press  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  apuntry. 
In  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  July  la^  I  took 
occasion  to  commend  her,  to  insert  into  the 
CoNoaassioNAL  Rxcoro  an  account  Jof  her 
achievement  appearing  in  the  Wast^lngton 


Poet  of  July  15,  1962.  and  to  state  my  belief 
that  she  deserves  a  medal  at  yo\ir  hands. 

Her  contribution  flows  from  a  rare  com- 
bination of  factors :  a  knowledge  of  medicine, 
a  knowledge  of  pharmacology,  a  keen  In- 
tellect, and  inquiring  mind,  the  imagination 
to  connect  apparently  isolated  bits  of  in- 
formatlon,  and  the  strength  of  character  to 
resist  strong  pressvires. 

Up  to  a  point,  the  story  is  a  fairly  routine 
one.  A  new  drug  was  synthetisized  by  the 
German  drug  company,  Chemle  Orunenthal, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  Ideal  sleeping  pill. 
It  had  a  sedative  effect  without  any  apparent 
side  effects.  Overdoses  were  not  fatal.  Be- 
cause of  its  presumed  safety,  it  was  recom- 
mended for  alleviating  "morning  sickness" 
of  women  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 
Thalidomide  was  widely  marketed  in  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain,  elsewhere  in  Western 
Europe,  Australia  and  Canada,  as  well  as  In 
Japan  and  South  America. 

The  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Richardson -Merrell,  Inc.  (formerly  Vlck 
Chemical  Co.) ,  obtained  a  license  to  sell  the 
drug  on  the  American  market,  and  filed  a 
new  drug  application  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  on  September  12,  1960. 
In  the  normal  course  of  events,  the  drug 
would  have  been  released  for  marketing  on 
prescription  in  a  few  months. 

Dr.  Kelsey.  however,  noted  that  the  ani- 
mal pharmacology  data  in  the  application 
showed  the  drug  did  not  put  the  test  animals 
to  sleep.  She  reasoned  that  himian  side 
effects  also  might  not  show  up  In  those 
tests.  Perhaps  the  drug  had  been  tested  on 
the  wrong  animals.  She  declared  the  appli- 
cation incomplete  and  called  for  additional 
animal  tests  to  establish  safety.  In  Febru- 
ary 1961  she  still  found  the  data  incomplete 
and  withheld  release.  Meanwhile.  Dr.  Kel- 
sey noted  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for 
December  30.  1960.  a  letter  from  a  doctor  in 
Scotland  suggesting  that  thalidomide  was  as- 
sociated with  symptoms  suggesting  damage 
to  nerves  in  adults. 

Here  she  brought  both  her  knowledge  and 
her  Imagination  into  action  and  took  a 
step  the  company  and  its  medical  investiga- 
tors had  presumably  never  done.  She  rea- 
soned that  if  the  drug  would  cause  damage 
to  adult  nerve  tissue,  a  relatively  tough  sub- 
stance, it  might  cause  much  greater  damage 
to  the  delicate  growing  tissues  of  embryos 
in  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  development. 
Thalidomide  might  not  be  the  drug  to  pre- 
scribe for  pregnant  women.  She  demanded 
test  data  from  the  company  as  to  its  effect 
on  pregnant  animals. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  was  exerting  pres- 
sure on  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration — 
a  fairly  routine  procedure.  It  wanted  ap- 
proval, and  was  quite  willing  to  press  Dr. 
Kelsey.  as  well  as  her  superiors.  The  com- 
pany made  some  50  efforts,  in  14  months,  to 
get  a  favorable  decision.  Once  they  used 
the  term  "somewhat  libelous"  about  a  letter 
Dr.  Kelsey  wrote  to  Merrell  concerning  the 
case. 

In  November,  a  German  physician.  Dr. 
Wlduklnd  Lenz,  showed  enough  evidence  of 
connection  between  the  taking  of  thalido- 
mide by  pregnant  women  and  the  wave  of 
births  of  malformed  infants  occiuTlng  in 
Germany  that  Chemle  Grunenthal  withdrew 
the  drug  from  the  German  market.  Similar 
findings  were  being  made  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Australia,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  drug 
was  either  withdrawn  or  restricted  In  use  in 
most  of  the  countries  which  had  permitted 
its  sale. 

The  action  of  the  drug  has  now  been 
analyzed,  and  the  effects  are  Just  as  feared 
by  Dr.  Kelsey.  The  drug,  circulating  in  the 
bloodstream  of  the  newly  pregnant  women, 
penetrates  the  placenta  and  reacts  upon  the 
embryo.  The  effects  is  to  Inhibit  growth  of 
the  buds  that  begin  to  form  to  make  arms 
and  legs,  when  the  embryo  ts  but  an  inch 
or  so  long.    The  damage  is  permanent. 


I  have  set  forth  these  matters  at  some 
length  in  order  to  show  the  horror  of 
thousands  of  such  births  which  Dr.  Kelsey 
has  prevented,  to  show  how  she  correctly 
predicted  the  kind  of  damage  that  occurred, 
and  how  she  stood  by  her  guns  in  the  face 
of  strong  pressures  by  the  company.  Esti- 
mates of  malformed  blrth«  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  drug  In  Europe  nm  3,500  to 
5,000  and  the  time  limits  have  not  yet  run 
out.  Considering  the  widespread  use  of 
sleeping  pills  In  the  United  States  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Kelsey  averted  a  ma- 
jor disaster. 

Dr.  Kelsey's  work  was  made  more  difficult 
by  the  weakness  in  the  present  law  which 
provides  for  automatic  release  of  a  new  drug 
unless  the  PDA  acta  to  the  contrary  in  the 
an  too  short  period  of  60  days.  Because  the 
company  had  claimed  the  drug  to  be  useful 
In  treating  pregnant  women,  she  was  pro- 
vided with  a  basis  of  demanding  more  in- 
formation. Her  basts  for  delaying  action 
had  been  virtually  exhavksted  at  the  time 
the  reports  began  to  appear  in  Germany  as- 
sociating the  drug  with  the  malformations. 
Had  the  company  not  made  the  claim  with 
respect  to  pregnancy  and  had  the  reports 
in  Europe  not  begun  to  appear  when  they 
did.  the  drug  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
introduced  in  the  United  SUtes. 

There  are  countless  others  in  the  Federal 
service  who,  endeavoring  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  constantly  resist  the  pressures 
of  private  compjanles  and  other  special 
groups.  They  are  not  only  unnoticed  and 
unsung;  they  are  constantly  denounced  and 
maligned  as  obstructionists  and  petty  bu- 
reaucrats. Their  accomplishments,  while  less 
dramatic,  are  of  critical  importance  in  our 
Increasingly  complex  society.  An  award  to 
Dr.  Kelsey.  such  as  I  have  proposed,  will 
not  only  constitute  a  recognition  of  her 
splendid  achievements  but  will  be  symbolic 
of  the  debt  which  the  entire  NaUon  owes 
to  dedicated  individuals  throiighout  the 
Federal  service. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

E^STXs  Ketauves. 

AucTwr  2,  1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Executive  Secretary.  Distingui»hed   Civilian 
Service  Aicards  Board,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Ma.  Mact:  I  am  sorry  that  before  I 
had  to  leave  for  Tennessee  in  order  to  vote 
I  was  unable  to  re»um  your  call.  The  sub- 
ject which  I  wanted  to  discuss  with  you  was 
my  conviction  that  Dr.  Frances  O.  Kelsey  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  deserves 
a  gold  medal  representing  an  award  for  dis- 
tinguished civilian  service.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  section  2123  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  provides  for  honorary 
recognition  of  civilian  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  perform  special  services  in  the 
public  interest.  Executive  Order  No.  10717, 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  this  section, 
provides  a  gold  medal  known  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Award  ior  Distinguished  Federal  Ci- 
vilian Service. 

As  more  and  more  information  develops 
concerning  the  thalidomide  disaster,  Dr. 
Kelsey's  accomplishment  appears  increasing- 
ly remarkable.  In  Germany  the  drug  thalid- 
omide was  literally  manufactured  by  the 
ton.  It  was  sold  in  other  countries  through- 
out the  world.  Including  Canada,  which,  like 
the  United  States,  has  a  Food  and  Drxig  Ad- 
ministration. As  a  sedative  the  drug  ap- 
peared to  have  many  attributes,  and  there 
can  be  UtUe  doubt  that,  had  the  new  drug 
application  been  approved,  the  use  of  the 
drug  in  this  country  would  have  been  im- 
mense. The  latest  estimates  by  Dr.  Helen 
Taussig  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
of  the  number  of  chUdren  which  wUl  be 
born  with  deformities  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  thalidomide  elsewhere  is  6,000  in  Ger- 
many and  1,000  In  other  countries.  One  can 
only  speculate  from  these  facts  as  to  the 
number  of  malformed  births  which   would 
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have  occurred   In  this  country  had  it  not 
been  for  Dr.  Kelsey's  courageous  action. 

Dr.  Kelsey's  achievement  appears  all  the 
more  remarkable  In  the  face  of  the  high- 
handed and  continuing  pressures  to  which 
she  was  subjected  by  the  American  li- 
censee, the  Wm.  S.  MerreU  Co.  It  so  hai:^>enB 
that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlntatratlon  pre- 
pared on  AprU  17.  1962.  a  history  of  the 
handling  of  the  thalidomide  i^^pUcation  by 
that  agency,  which  shows  In  deUU  the  types 
of  pressures  exerted  on  Eh-.  Kelsey  and  her 
supertors.  That  an  award  to  Dr.  Kelsey  Is 
richly  deserved  should  be  proved  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  by  the  events  recount- 
ed In  this  history,  a  copy  of  which  is  at- 
tached. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Estes  Kefaxtvex. 


PACIFIC   NORTHWEST   POWER 
PREFEIRENCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral plants  In  that  region  and  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
iwcl  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  yielded  back  or  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  J. 

The  first  portion  of  the  amendments 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  second 
portion  of  the  Goldwater  amendments. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  second  portion  of  the 
Ooldw&ter  amendment  appearing  on 
page  5.  in  line  13,  to  strike  out  the  word 
'shall"  and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "and  the  adjoining  State  shall 
each". 

The  amendment  as  it  now  reads,  if 
adopted,  would  result  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  receiving  one-half  of  the  elec- 
trical output  of  Hoover  Dam.  based  upon 
the  fact  that  Arizona  is  the  adjoining 
State.  It  will  result  in  half  of  the  power 
going  to  Arizona  from  Davis  Dam,  which 
Is  in  the  adjoining  State.  It  so  happens, 
contrary  to  the  record  that  has  been 
made — inadvertently,  I  am  sure — either 
sresterday  or  the  day  before,  that  the 
adjoining  State  to  Arizona,  insofar  as 
both  Hoover  Dam  and  Davis  Dam  are 
concerned,  is  the  State  of  Nevada. 


Therefore  if  it  is  a  fair  proposal  inao- 
far  as  the  State  of  Arizona  is  concerned, 
based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  ad- 
joining SUte,  then  it  would  be  equally 
fair  insofar  as  the  State  of  Nevada  is 
concerned.  I  am  ofTerin^  the  amend- 
ment to  make  it  clear  that  if  this  power 
is  to  be  allotted  it  should  be  divided 
50-50  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  daw* 
is  located  between  these  two  States,  with 
Arizona  to  receive  half  and  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  receive  the  other  half. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  oitire 
situation  of  the  power  from  Hoover  Dam 
is  controlled  by  contractual  relation- 
ships with  the  U.S.  Government.  These 
are  contracts  which  run  until  1987.  In 
any  event,  therefore,  a  provision  such 
as  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  be  ef- 
fective until  at  least  after  the  expiration 
of  the  contracts. 

The  E>avis  Dam  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  It  operates  under  a  10-year 
contract,  and  it  is  presently  under  nego- 
tiation and  will  be  negotiated  for  a  new 
10-year  period  starting  as  of  the  first  of 
January  1963. 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  if  it  is  fair  to 
allot  to  the  State  of  Ariz(Hia  one-half 
of  the  energy  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  dam  is  located  partly  in  Arizona,  it 
is  equally  fair  to  give  the  other  half 
to  the  State  of  Nevada.  I  ask  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  friend  from  Ne- 
vada has  correctly  suggested  that  the 
contractual  relationships  run  until  1987. 
These  contracts  provide  for  an  ironclad 
legislative  guarantee  that  they  are  re- 
newable. The  Goldwater  amendments. 
I  say  respectfully,  are  contemptuous 
amendments,  and  ought  to  be  tabled.  I 
therefore  move  that  the  second  portion 
of  the  Goldwater  amendments  be  tabled, 
knowing  that  tabling  of  the  amendments 
will  carry  with  them  the  Bible  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Bilr.  JACKSON.    I  yield  back  the  time 
in  opposition  to  the  Bible  amendment. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  Goldwater  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  and  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table. 
The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  ctmunittee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  yield 
some  Ume  to  the  minority  leader.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  time  he 
win  need. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  speak 
for  about  10  minutes. 


'1.  : 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRELSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  conviction  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit should  prevail.  This  is  indeed 
a  bad  bill.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yesterday  used  the 
word  "Balkanize"  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  Frankly,  that  is  an  applicable 
term,  because  if  the  proposed  preference 
is  expressed  in  the  statute  it  is  bound  to 
breed  legislation  for  preferences  in  other 
areas  of  the  coxmtry,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  we  will  have  a  whole  conglomer- 
ation of  areas  each  looking  after  its  own 
particular  needs. 

The  term  "Chinese  wall"  has  also  been 
applied,  and  I  believe  on  one  occasion 
it  was  used  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

It  applies  equally  well,  because  if  we 
are  to  fence  in  the  Northwest  area  and 
the  Coliunbia  drainage  basin,  and  they 
are  to  be  given  a  preference  as  against 
all  other  consumers,  and  if  we  are  to 
make  it  possible,  after  7  days'  notice,  to 
shut  off  power  to  all  consiuners  and 
make  the  power,  in  a  sense,  interruptible 
power,  there  is  only  one  word  that  will 
apply,  and  that  is  "discrimination." 

It  \a  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
who  I  believe  is  rather  liberal  in  his 
views,  has  grave  misgivings  about  the 
bill.  When  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  he  stated: 

We  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  start  of 
mor«  regional  preference,  because  one  pref- 
erence breeds  another. 

Coming  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  in  whose  general 
Jurisdiction  and  domain  this  subject 
faUs,  that  statement  ought  to  be  rather 
persuasive  upon  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  bill. 

But  I  go  further.  There  was  another 
Comn!iissioner  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Ross,  who, 
when  he  was  out  in  the  Northwest  last 
June,  was  quoted  as  follows  in  the  Port- 
land Oregonian  of  Jime  15,  1962: 

I  think  It  could  be  very  dangerous  and 
woiild  set  a  precedent  for  other  areas.  I 
dont  like  to  see  the  local  Interest  concept 
Increased  any  more  than  It  Is. 

So  we  have  a  statement  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
who  looks  upon  the  bill  with  a  baleful 
eye;  a  statement  by  Commissioner  Ross, 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  who 
takes  an  equal  view  of  the  matter. 

Now  I  shall  turn  to  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Norman  M.  Clapp.  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
On  May  17  of  this  year,  when  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association  held  its 
convention  in  Puerto  Rico,  this  is  what 
Mr.  Clapp  said  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  regional  preference: 

The  taxes  which  develop  Federal  projects 
from  which  low-oost  electricity  is  generated 
come  from  all  regions.  The  ultimate  bene- 
fit should  be  available  with  equal  impar- 
Uallty. 

Mr.  Clapp  puts  his  finger  on  the  im- 
portant point,  because  the  taxes  which 
are  required  or  the  credit  which  is  re- 
quired whenever  funds  are  loaned  be- 
long to  all  the  people  in  all  50  States, 
not  merety  to  a  segment  of  States  in  the 


Northwest;  and  when  the  flnandjal  bur- 
den which  makes  these  projects  possible 
is  placed  upon  these  States,  whether  it  is 
in  the  form  of  cash  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasttry  or  whether  by  pledgtiig  and 
hypothecating  the  credit  of  the  people, 
all  the  people  then  should  be  treated 
impartially,  as  Mr.  Clapp  says,  ailid  there 
should  be  no  discrimination. 

So  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  his  misgivings  about  the 
bill;  Commissioner  Ross  has  his  tnisgiv- 
ings  about  it;  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Enectrification  Administration 
has  his  doubts  about  it. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 
Seaton,  of  Nebraska,  also  attadted  the 
bill  and  the  concept,  and  his  coikunents 
may  be  found  in  the  Record. 

I  allude  to  only  one  other  perflon,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  frovn  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  chainaan  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs,  who  conducted  the  hearitng.  In 
a  general  way,  he  referred  to  tjie  geo- 
graphic preference  as  "a  dangerofljis  prin- 
ciple."   I  agree  with  him. 

Many  other  areas  are  concera(ed:  the 
Southwestern  Power  area ;  the  Tejinessee 
Valley  power  area;  the  Niagara  power 
area.  Probably  there  are  others.  Estab- 
lish this  principle  and  give  these  prefer- 
ences to  a  portion  of  the  people^  and  it 
constitutes  rank  discrimination.  In  the 
language  of  the  distirguished  i^enator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mttndt  J,  it  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  financial  Balka)|Lization 
of  the  country. 

So,  the  basic  principle  being  wrong, 
this  concession  should  not  be  m»de,  and 
the  bill  ought  to  be  sent  back  io  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration.  It  is 
quite  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
representatives  of  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government,  who  must 
deal  with  these  problems,  that  tinis  pro- 
posal merits  far  more  thoughtflul  con- 
sideration than  it  has  received.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  prevail  and  that  the  bill  will  go  back 
to  committee. 

Yesterday  we  had  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  could  happen,  because 
everyone  is  interested,  first,  in  his  own 
section  of  the  country,  to  make  sire  that 
there  is  no  discrimination.  The  com- 
mittee itself  wrote  into  the  bill  an  ex- 
ception for  the  State  of  Montania.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Golovvater], 
to  make  sure  that  his  State  woul^  not  be 
bypassed,  asked  that  Arizona  be  in- 
cluded. He  was  open  to  suggestions,  so 
in  rapid  succession  Iowa,  North  pakota, 
and  South  Dakota  were  included.  Il- 
linois was  included  when  I  aaked  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  to  yield  <ind  ac- 
cept a  modification  of  his  amehdment 
which  he  did.  ! 

Then  came  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  :  Why  not  include  all  [states? 
That  would  be  exactly  the  thing  to  do. 
But,  of  course,  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
argue  for  the  principle  of  the  bill  and 
say  that  if  all  States  were  included,  the 
bill  and  its  purposes  would  be  dattroyed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  irill  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  tjie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  a  reference 
on  page  15  of  the  hearings  to  the  Himgry 
Horse  Act  of  June  5,  1944.  as  establish- 
ing a  ix)wer  preference  In  one  State.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  since  the 
precedent  here  seems  to  be  Hungry 
Horse,  possibly  this  is  a  question  of 
hungry  States,  and  that  some  hungry 
States  are  not  quite  willing  to  admit  the 
remaining  States,  which,  while  perhaps 
not  quite  so  hungry,  find  themselves 
stimulated  to  a  degree  by  the  demands 
of  the  hungry  States  acting  on  the  Hun- 
gry Horse  precedent.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  agree  that  that  is  sub- 
stantially the  situation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed  so;  but  over 
and  above  all  else,  the  overriding  consid- 
eration here  is  that  this  is  a  rather 
alien  principle,  one  which  should  not  be 
written  into  the  statute,  because,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  an  alTront  to  all  the 
other  people  of  the  country  who  do  not 
share  the  benefits  proposed  by  the  bill. 
For  that  reason,  the  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred back  to  committee.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  detain  the  Senate 
loncer.  I  think  the  case  is  clear.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  asked  permission 
to  speak  for  5  minutes  on  the  motion,  so 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  him. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  seeking  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
made  an  eloquent  argument  for  sendmg 
back  to  committee,  for  further  consider- 
ation, proposed  legislation  which  is  of 
major  importance  to  every  State  in  the 
Union,  but  which  is  obviously  clearly 
misunderstood  by  a  great  number  of 
Senators. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  Senators  will  not  listen  to  this 
debate.  So  unless  they  read  the  argu- 
ments made  during  the  last  2  days,  many 
Senators  are  likely — either  through  in- 
advertence or  through  a  lack  of  adequate 
information — to  vote  for  this  measure; 
but  if  they  vote  for  it,  their  votes  will 
certainly  return  to  plague  them  in  the 
future. 

I  ix)int  out  that  this  measure  received 
only  1  day  of  committee  hearing  during 
this  session.  So  Senators  are  asked  to 
vote  in  favor  of  writing  a  new  public 
power  policy  for  the  Nation;  and  they 
are  asked  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  only 
1  day  of  committee  hearing  and  2^ 
days  of  Senate  debate,  listened  to  by 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  a  very 
serious  one.  At  least  three  different 
areas  of  serious  consequence  are  in- 
volved in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  touched  upon  one 
of  them  when  he  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  bill  proposes  a  policy  of  regional 
preference  and  the  changing  of  the  Na- 
tion into  a  series  of  dis-United  States 
with  walls  around   them,  so   that  the 


States  in  which  these  hydroelectric 
dams  are  located  will— if  the  preference 
policy  requested  by  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  followed— have  exclusive  right  to 
the  power  which  is  provided  by  these 
projects,  paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  a  good  American  policy.  But  if  it  is 
to  be  adopted  for  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
I  believe  it  should,  in  simple  equity,  be 
made  available  to  the  other  power- 
producing  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  mind  my  suggesting  that 
when  he  uses  the  phrase  "paid  for  by 
all  the  taxpayers  of  the  NaUon,"  he 
point  out  that  the  money  was  loaned, 
and  was  paid  back. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  The 
taxpayers'  money  created  these  projects; 
and  certainly  it  is  well  understood  that 
the  money  was  a  loan  which  was  paid 
back,  together  with  3  percent  interest; 
and  certain  other  attendant  costs  were 
also  paid. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  do  not  know  how 
Senators  who  live  in  States  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest  can  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  a  bill  which  would  per- 
petuate for  that  area  2 -mill  power,  to 
l>e  available  to  every  industry  in  that 
area,  but  not  to  be  available  to  any 
industry  outside  that  area.  This  bill  is 
a  direct  invitation  to  industries  to  leave 
Michigan,  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  States  on 
the  east  coast,  and  move  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  because  nowhere  else  in  the 
Nation  would  they  be  guaranteed  in 
perpetuity  a  preferential  power  rate  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  manufac- 
turing business. 

South  Dakota  has  no  particular  in- 
terest in  that  connection,  insofar  as  los- 
ing industries  is  concerned;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  certainly  South  Dakota  should 
have  the  same  right  to  provide  a  magnet 
to  attract  industry  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  the  pending  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  rejected,  I  shall  im- 
mediately offer  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  South  Dakota.  North  Dakota, 
and  other  States  in  their  situation  the 
same  privilege  which  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  Pacific  Northwest^-no  more 
and  no  less. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  lyfr.  Swldler, 
stated  at  the  hearing  that  each  time  a 
preferential  privilege  is  granted,  it  Is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  others.    Certainly  that  is  correct. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  the  motion  to  re- 
commit is  rejected,  I  contemplate  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  provide  simi- 
lar privileges  for  South  Dakota  and 
North  Dakota,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
advantages  and  privileges  which  this 
measure,  if  enacted  as  it  now  stands, 
would  present  as  a  fait  accompli  to  the 
States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  3558,  which  proposes  for 
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Montana  precisely  what  the  pending  bill 
proposes  for  the  States  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  precisely  what  I  now 
propose,  by  means  of  the  amendment  to 
which  I  have  referred,  for  South  Dakota 
and  North  Dakota.  I  salute  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  diligence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  we  made 
clear  yesterday  that,  so  far  as  the  two 
projects — the  Hungry  Horse  project,  in 
Montana,  and  the  Big  Bend  project,  in 
South  Dakota — are  concerned,  they  are 
projects  which  are  unique,  and  tdso  that 
the  Niagara  project  has  that  sort  of 
preference.  So  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Big  Bend  project.  In 
South  Dakota,  and  the  Hungry  Horse 
project,  in  Montana,  are  already  in 
existence. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct;  and 
about  one-sixth  of  all  the  power  pro- 
duced at  Hungry  Horse  and  about  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  power  produced  at  Big 
Bend 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One-fifth  of  the 
power  produced  at  Hungry  Horse. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  accept  the  cor- 
rection— one-fifth  of  the  power  produced 
at  Hungry  Horse — would  be  covered  in 
that  way.  But,  Mr.  President,  one  does 
not  have  to  be  a  mathematical  wizard 
using  a  calculating  machine  to  distin- 
guish between  one-fifth  of  all  the  power 
developed  at  the  Hungry  Horse  project 
in  Montana  and  one-sixth  of  all  the 
power  developed  at  the  Big  Bend  proj- 
ect in  South  Dakota  and  100  percent  of 
all  the  power  developed  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  So  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  justified  in  introducing 
that  measure.  In  other  words,  if  such 
a  precedent  is  to  be  established,  similar 
treatment  for  other  regions  should  be 
provided. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond reason  for  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill,  so  that  it  may  re- 
ceive further  committee  consideration, 
is  that  no  Senator  knows  what  impact 
the  bill  would  have  on  the  REA's  and  the 
entire  concept  of  preference  customers, 
because  the  bill  would  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  preference  customers  out- 
side this  geographic  area,  but  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  preference  customers  in 
this  geographic  area;  and  when  we  be- 
gin to  establish  regional  preference  with 
superpower  over  user  preference,  we 
begin  to  vitiate  and  destroy  the  cus- 
tomer preference  concept  which  is  so 
important  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  reason  for 
providing  that  preference  for  REA's.  It 
is  that  it  Is  very  costly  and  difficult  to 
make  power  available  to  private  cus- 
tomers in  niral  areas;  and  the  more 
scattered  the  population,  the  more  dif- 
ficult that  becomes.  So  part  of  this 
power,  developed  with  the  use  of  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation, 
was  made  available  to  the  rural  cus- 
tomers. But  now  it  is  proposed  to  begin 
to  destroy  that  preference,  and  to  give 
industry  a  preference  over  the  REA  cus- 
tc»ners,  and  to  extend  that  privilege  to 
those  just  outside  the  sacred  circle  en- 
closing the  power  area. 


I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  meet  the  problem  confronting  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  to  go  to  this  extent,  and 
to  tend  to  Balkanize  the  power  system 
of  the  Nation,  and  to  provide  such  spe- 
cial consideration  which  would  induce 
business  and  industries  to  flow  into  the 
Pacific  Northwest  because  of  this  par- 
ticular guarantee  of  power  there. 

I  think  this  privilege  could  be  made 
available  to  customers  outside  the  area, 
without  forever  losing  the  right  to  bring' 
back  the  power. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
said  that  the  Solicitor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  held  that  once 
the  power  is  allowed  to  go  beyond  this 
region,  it  can  never  be  brought  back. 
But,  Mr.  President,  others  find  it  possible 
to  disagree  with  that  conclusion. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
base  legislation  of  this  sort  merely  on 
the  fact  that  one  Sulicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  said  "Yes," 
whereas  another  says  "No." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  indicate  the  name 
of  the  Solicitor  who  has  so  ruled?  We 
have  been  working  on  this  matter  since 
1959,  and  I  would  be  interested  to  know 
what  Solicitor  made  such  a  statement, 
and  when. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  On  June  28,  1960,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Seaton,  In  a  letter 
to  the  late  Senator  Murray,  who  at  that 
time  headed  the  committee  which  has 
this  proposed  legislation  in  charge, 
declared  that  "no  preference  conse- 
quences would  attend"  ix)wer  purchased 
by  the  Pacific  Gas  li  Electric  Co.  from 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
and  said: 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Ck).  Is,  of  course,  not 
a  preference  customer.  It  Is,  therefore,  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  preference 
clause.  It  follows  that  withdrawal  of  power 
from  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.  would  leave 
the  company  without  any  right  to  its  resto- 
ration. Power  sold  to  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric 
Co.  either  at  Yamsay  or  at  the  California- 
Oregon  border  would  become  the  company's 
property:  at  that  point  It  would  loae  Its 
identity  as  Government  power  and  be  in 
the  same  class  as  all  other  power  avaUable 
for  sale  by  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.  No 
preference  consequences  would  attend  such 
power,  the  chain  of  connection  with  the 
United  States  having  been  severed  at  the 
point  of  sale  to  the  company. 

Mr.  JACB:S0N.  Who  signed  the 
letter? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  was  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Fred  Seaton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  examine  the  hearings 
held  in  1960,  at  page  27,  he  will  find  there 
an  opinion  dated  November  4.  1959,  and 
signed  by  Raymond  C.  Coulter,  Regional 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  that  opinion  he  held  that 
sales  to  California  by  means  of  an  inter- 
connection would  extend  the  marketing 
area  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  the  SoUcItor  had 
ruled  to  the  contrary. 
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ICr.  MUMDT.  The  Senator  from 
WftBhtngtoQ  -quoted  a  regional  solicitor's 
<^;»inlan  In  1959. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  is  correct 

ttx.  MOKDT.  I  quoted  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  in  1960 

Mr.  JACKSON.    No. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Which  is  clearly  a  revi- 
sion of  the  1959  opinion  from  the  field. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  With  all  due  respect. 
I  think  the  Senator  Is  reading  from  a 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
but  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
lawyers  hdkl  that  it  would  extend  the 
preference  clause  to  California,  and  that 
decision  was  reafflrmed  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  read  the  Sena- 
tor another  statement  supporting  my 
position. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Very  well. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  go  back. 

On  May  5, 1960,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1, 
noting  that  preference'  would  attach  if  a 
Federal  Bonneville  *^Power  Adminlstra- 
tion-Calif  omia  intertle  were  constructed, 
asked  the  Senator  frtHn  Califomia  [Mr. 

KUCHXLl: 

Would  not  the  same  thing  apply  IX  you  sell 
power  by  a  private  line? 

That  Is  to  be  found  at  page  24  of  the 
hearings  of  May  5, 1960. 

The  Senator  from  California  requested 
Assistant  Secretary  Aandahl  "to  inquire 
into  that."  In  reply.  Secretary  Aandahl 
sutailtted  the  following  statement  for 
the  record: 

Statement  re  question  as  to  whether  pro- 
poeed  sales  contract  between  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  establishes  any  preference  rights  in 
California  to  power  so  sold? 

I  am  advised  by  the  Solicitor's  Office  of  the 
Interior  Department  that  the  proptoeed  sale 
of  secondary  energy  by  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration to  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.  for 
delivery,  whether  at  Yamsay,  Oreg.,  or  at  the 
Oregon-California  border,  will  not  establish 
any  preference  rights  in  California  to  power 
sold  under  such  contract  over  any  customers 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

So  there  Is  dlsagre«nent  among  the 
solicitors. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
too  technical  but  I  think  that  particular 
letter  related  to  sale  of  power  at  the 
border  or  within  Oregon. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  it  related  to  sale  to 
the  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  within  Oregon  or 
at  the  Oregon-California  border. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  solicitor  said  "will 
not  establish  any  preference  rights  in 
California.'*  So  it  must  have  been  deal- 
ing with  Califomia.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
suffice  to  say  that  the  solicitors  have  held 
varying  opinions  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  power  could  be  recaptured. 

The  PRESXDXNQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  yield  the  Sena- 
tor 5  minutes,  tf  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
speak  later. 

The  legislation  will  certainly  clarify 
the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  we  are  legislating  on  a  permanent 
matter,  to  establish  a  new  power  policy 


which  can  be  detrimental  to  every  State 
in  the  Union  outside  of  this  area,  which 
creates  a  pattern  which  is  not  permissible 
in  the  other  surplus  power-prodnclng 
States,  such  as  Arizona.  North  or  ^uth 
Dakota,  but  which  will  create  a  resojund- 
ing  demand  for  equal  treatment  by  ihose 
States. 

So  the  second  reason  for  referring  the 
bill  back  to  committee  is  that  there 
should  be  a  more  simple  and  a  moitl  spe- 
cific manner  for  meeting  the  particular 
problems  involved  other  than  crediting 
this  new  power  program  in  Ameripa. 

In  that  feeling  I  am  upheld  bjf  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  because  in 
the  committee's  report,  on  page  14  df  the 
report,  the  Federal  Power  Conunljssion 
itself  has  some  very  interesting  language 
in  this  connection.  Certainly,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  statemeRit  to 
the  committee  cannot  be  consideittd  as 
a  glowing  endorsement  of  the  bill.  Il  am 
fascinated  by  the  adroit  circumstiijnces, 
the  adroit  language,  and  the  circumspec- 
tion involved,  for  example,  in  the  first 
sentence,  which  reads  as  follows.  Note 
this  now.  This  is  supiMsed  to  be  the  de- 
partment of  Government  most  intimately 
involved  in,  most  knowledgeable  ijbout, 
the  problems,  which  was  asked  to  sub- 
mit an  opinion  to  Congress.  What!  does 
it  say? 

As  an  agency  functioning  under  st4tute3 
which  Impose  upon  It  a  national  perspective 
in  appraising  problems  in  the  electric  bowei 
field,  the  Comml£6lon  is  unable  to  ba  help- 
ful in  commenting  on  the  specific  tertas  of 
a  statute  providing  for  regional  preferiencea 

To  call  that  damning  by  faint  praise 
is  indeed  the  understatement  of  the  year. 
This  is  ducking  under  the  cover.  But 
they  hedge  a  little  at  the  end  of  the 
statement  on  page  14,  because  theyi  sug- 
gest an  alternative,  which  is  embodied 
in  the  motion  to  recommit : 

The  Commission  is  requesting  fundM  from 
Congress  to  undertake  a  comprehensil^e  na- 
tional power  survey  designed  to  develop  a 
long-range  program  for  meeting  the  Nation's 
rapidly  expanding  electric  power  rMulre- 
ments  through  a  coordinated  and  Inter- 
connected system.  It  would  suggefct  in 
broad  outline  how  the  Nation's  3,600  electric 
systems  (private,  municipal,  cooperative. 
State,  and  Federal)  can  key  their  futv^e  ex- 
pansion plans  to  a  national  scale  rath«f  than 
to  a  local  or  area  basis.  It  is  the  Co^nmis- 
sion's  hope  that  the  construction  of  Such  a 
national  network  would  alleviate  regional 
pressures  for  preferences  and  make  possible 
the  flow  of  energy  within  the  Nation,  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  overall  use  of  electifc  sys- 
tem resources. 

In  other  words,  they  plead  with! Con- 
gress not  to  act  precipitately.  'They 
throw  out  a  warning  light  to  Senators 
not  to  vote  to  create  a  policy  they  do  not 
understand,  which  can  work  to  the  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  of  every  industry  in 
their  States,  and  can  work  to  thij  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  of  all  the  elecitrical 
consumers  outside  of  this  regional  pref- 
erence area,  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  up  with  a  long-J-ange 
answer  which  will  solve  the  problems  not 
only  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  but  the 
problems  of  all  America,  as  the  demand 
for  power  becomes  greater  and  i^the 
need  for  interties  becomes  greater  sind  as 
the  need  for  coordinated  action  |h  the 
field  of  complicated  power  needj^  and 


projects  can  be  recommended  to  Con- 
gress for  overall  action. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  looking  over  the  re- 
port, the  hearings  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  and  some  25  communica- 
tions. I  fail  to  find  anyone  who  testified 
against  this  bill.  Were  opponents  given 
a  chance  to  testify,  or  was  the  hearing 
put  through  with  only  affirmative  wit- 
nesses? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     May  I  answer? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  only  one 
side  was  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  5  mhiutes 
more. 

The  record  will  disclose  that  we 
started  on  this  matter  in  1959  with  the 
first  hearings.  We  held  hearings  again 
in  1960.  We  held  them  again  this  year. 
All  the  interested  parties  were  before 
us.  We  heard  representatives  of  the 
utilities,  publicly  and  privately  owned, 
industrial  users,  and  others.  All  sup- 
ported the  bill.  The  only  individual  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  op- 
position was  Representative  Oitbsex.  of 
Califomia.  If  the  Senator  reads  his 
testimony,  I  think  it  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  further  response  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  will  say 
that,  while  1  did  not  find  anybody  op- 
posing the  legislation  outright,  I  would 
consider  the  report  I  Just  read  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  be  In  op- 
p>osition. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     He  questioned  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     He  questioned  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  He  did  not  oppose  it. 
He  raised  some  questions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    He  did  not  approve  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  He  simply  raised 
questions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  He  did  not  approve  It. 
It  is  on  page  14.    Anybody  can  read  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  give  all  regions  of  the  country 
the  same  right  to  sell  surplus  or  second- 
ary power.  That  is  the  only  question 
involved  here. 

We  should  be  happy  to  go  through 
the  orderly  process  of  holding  hearings, 
to  consider  the  problem  area  by  area. 

Senators  should  bear  in  mind,  when 
there  is  talk  about  Balkanization,  that 
some  of  the  same  people  fighting  the 
bill  came  in  and  said,  "You  must  not 
let  the  TVA  expand."  We  put  the  "Bal- 
kan wall,"  if  Senators  wish  to  use  that 
term,  around  TVA.  Many  people  who 
raised  the  question  with  regard  to  Bal- 
kanization are  the  same  people  who  sup- 
ported the  limitation  on  TVA. 

I  merely  wish  to  have  the  Record  show 
that,  because  there  has  been  much  mis- 
understanding. 

I  should  be  the  first  to  grant  to  the 
Missouri  Basin  or  to  any  other  area  the 
right  to  do  the  very  thing  we  request, 
but  the  fact  is  there  is  not  another  sit- 
uation like  ours  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  At  the  moment  that 
situation  does  prevail  in  North  Dakota 
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and  South  Dakota,  and  it  will  prevaU 
increasingly,  llie  people  from  Arlaona 
tell  me  it  Is  likely  to  develop  there,  as 
well  as  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  can  arrange  to 
hold  hearings  immediately.  No  request 
has  ever  been  made  for  hearings  In  that 
regard,  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  would  be  much  sim- 
pler and  a  much  more  orderly  procedure 
for  the  Senate  to  approve  my  amend- 
ment, if  the  bill  is  not  recommitted.  I 
shall  have  to  offer  the  amendment  in 
defense  of  the  area  I  represent,  although 
I  shall  do  so  beUeving  that  the  basic 
concept  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
improper  and  wrong.  If  this  right  is 
to  be  provided  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
I  see  no  reason  why  Congress  should  not 
then  say,  "If.  as.  and  when  the  same 
conditions  prevail  in  the  other  areas 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same." 

That  is  all  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senators 
amendmt  nt  would  break  up  the  Missouri 
Basin,  rather  than  treat  it  as  a  region. 
It  would  f  ractionalize  the  whole  area  and 
would  destroy  the  very  thtag  the  Senator 
wishes  to  do  In  the  basin. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  Senator's  proposed  legislation 
would  go  beyond  surplus  power  and 
would  relate  to  all  power  in  the  future; 
firm,  peaking,  or  surplus  power? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  point  out  what 
an  absurd  position  we  can  take  in  this 
regard? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer my  Question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  Senator 
please  state  it  again? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator's  proposed  legislation  would  go 
beyond  the  question  of  surplus  power 
and  would  relate  to  the  future,  to  what- 
ever power  is  developed  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  whether  it  be  firm  power, 
peaking  power,  or  any  other  type  of 
power? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  legislation  would 
permit  sales  of  any  power  which  is  sur- 
plus to  the  area,  but  would  do  so  with- 
out prejudice  to  customers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest:  such  power  would  be  svu-plus 
to  the  needs  of  the  area  and  would  be 
sold  so  that  it  would  not  be  wasted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  some  merit 
to  the  basic  argument  which  the  people 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  make,  which 
is  that  because  they  are  the  host  area 
of  these  great  Federal  developments 
they  should  be  entitled  to  some  special 
consideration.  I  doubt  that,  however, 
because  these  projects  were  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  we  accept 
that  premise,  then  we  must  accept  it  for 
South  Dakota  and  North  Dakoto.  which 
have  provided  many  times  more  the 
number  of  fertile  acres  to  be  inundated 
and  flooded  by  some  kind  of  project. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  have  power  taken  away  from 
the  regular  customers  in  South  Dakota, 
to  have  transmission  lines  built,  and  to 
have  the  power  of  South  Dakota  sent  to 
New  Orleans,  to  Chicago,  or  to  New  York, 


if  there  were  preference  custom^v  in 
those  areas? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  would  be  willing  to 
abide  by  whatever  should  be  established 
as  a  national  power  poUcy.  under  the 
study  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  We  are  not  ready 
now  to  be  discriminated  against  as  a  re- 
sult of  proposed  legislation  which  would 
deal  with  one  area  hi  one  way  and  pro- 
vide that  an  idenUcal  condition  would 
not  prevail  for  other  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
hold  hearings  tomorrow.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  come  before  the  committee  and 
to  ask  for  consideration  of  proposals 
for  disposing  of  surplus  power,  which  his 
area  wishes  to  sell  outside  that  area, 
with  the  provision  that  Its  customers 
will  be  properly  protected.  I  am  wiUing 
to  hold  hearings  immediately.  Such  a 
proposal  would  be  a  commonsense  pro- 
posal. I  am  reswiy  to  hold  hearings  on 
It  tomorrow. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  this  ques- 
tion since  1959.  and  no  one  has  bothered 
to  come  before  the  committee  except  the 
customers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  who 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  which 
applies  only  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  much  more  ideal 
situation,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  be  for  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  to  make  it  immediately  appU- 
cable  by  sending  the  bUl  to  the  commit- 
tee for  reconsideration  now.  so  that  those 
hearings  could  be  held,  thereby  wrapping 
everything  up  in  one  ball  of  wax,  to  get 
It  all  done  now. 

I  should  much  rather  follow  that  pro- 
cedure, than  to  follow  the  tandem  con- 
cept. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 
Mr.   SCOTT.     Mr.  President.  I   yield 
the  Senator  another  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  not  wish  to  have 
the  pending  bill  passed  and  to  have  our 
situation  considered  at  some  date  far  in 
the  future. 

Mr.    SCOTT.     Mr.    President,    I    am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  remaining  time. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to  be- 
gin my  statement  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  in  the  middle  1940's,  when  I  was 
Governor  of  my  State,  I  received  a  com- 
munication from  a  southern  Governor 
asking  me  to  oppose  any  extension  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
generating  project.  In  reply  to  that 
Governor  I  stated  that  whatever  was 
good  for  Washington  would  eventually  be 
good  for  the  United  States  and  for  Ohio 
as  well.  I  did  not  at  that  time  oppose 
what  was  being  promoted. 

I  am  now  faced  with  the  proposition 
that  Ohio,  as  one  of  the  Midwestern 
States,  is  suffering  an  erosion  of  its  busi- 
nesses and  industries,  those  businesses 
moving  into  areas  in  which  they  can  buy 
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power  cheaper  and  In  which  they  have 
other  advantages.  I  do  not  like  to  take 
this  position  because  of  the  gentle  and 
affable  quaUUes  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  but  unless  I  did  I  would 
not  be  acthig  in  the  best  hiterests  of 
my  State. 

I  take  the  posiUon  that  I  shall  vote 
for  the  rec<»nmittal  (rf  the  bill  to  the 
committee  on  the  ground  that  when  the 
original  law  was  passed  there  was  no 
purpose  to  Umlt  the  supply  of  electricity 
to  any  geographical  area.  The  only  lim- 
itation was  one  of  economic  transmis- 
sion. The  Congress  stated,  "This  power 
shall  be  available  to  all  areas  provided 
It  Is  economically  feasible  to  make  the 
transmission." 

It  Is  now  contemplated  to  change  the 
original  concept. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  more  minutes? 
Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield  2  more  mhiutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  now  contem- 
plated to  change  the  intent  which  waa 
written  into  the  original  law.  Instead 
of  limiting  the  area  which  is  to  have 
the  electricity  available  only  to  where  it 
Is  economically  Justified  to  transmit  the 
energy,  it  is  contemplated  to  limit  it  geo- 
graphically. I  carmot  go  along  with 
that. 

I  live  In  the  Midwest.  Arguments 
have  been  made  on  this  floor  concerning 
the  erosion  we  are  suffering,  especially 
in  respect  to  procurement  contracts.  To 
subscribe  to  a  revision  of  this  law,  in  my 
opinion,  would  not  be  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  my  State.  Therefore.  I  shall  vote 
to  have  the  bill  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  take  about  3  nUnutes. 
After  I  conclude,  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  be  willing 
to  yield  back  his  remaining  time,  as  I 
shall  be. 

Pii-st,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Califomia  [Mr. 
KucHELl.    Then  I  shall  use  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Califomia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  waste 
Is  completely  without  Justification, 
whetlier  it  be  in  private  business  or  in 
government.  There  is  a  surplus  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  great  Northwest  amounting 
to  $30  milhon  worth  a  year.  Some  day 
there  will  be  no  surplus  there. 

Today  there  is  a  ready  market  for  that 
surplus  power.  In  the  State  from  which 
I  come  there  is  a  ready  market,  and  there 
may  be  a  market  in  many  other  areas 
also.  As  I  said  earUer.  one  such  area  is 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  city  of 
Los  Angeles  is  now  prepared  to  enter  into 
a  contract  not  only  to  purchase  surplus 
energy  from  Bonneville,  but  also  to 
imderwrite  the  cost  of  a  transmission 
line  to  bring  the  power  to  that  com- 
munity. 

Thus,  because  of  the  imique  situation 
Involved;  and  because  the  proposed  leg- 
islation which  has  come  from  the  com- 
mittee and  is  now  before  the  Senate  Is 
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Xbm  only  way  to  eliminate  the  waste 
K^ileh  now  pii^piw  the  Northwest  and 
pcotect  the  fatare  of  the  Northwest, 
I  vlgoroudy  (wxiee  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  with  the  imderstandlns 
that  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  will  yield  back  the 
ronainder  of  his  time,  as  I  shall  yield 
back  the  ranainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BCOm.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  at  the  conclusion  of  th6  time  used 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  the  bill  has  not  been  handled 
in  slipshod  manner. 

We  have  held  three  separate  hearings 
dating  back  to  1859.  We  have  gone  into 
the  question  thoroughly.  All  the  inter- 
ested parties  have  been  before  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  given  everyone  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  I  think  we  have 
done  a  thorough  and  careful  Job. 

What  we  find  here  is  a  situation  that 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  place  in  the 
country.  In  the  Northwest  there  is  an 
electric  energy  syston  that  is  96  per- 
cent hydroelectric.  There  is  no  other 
area  like  it.  We  are  dumping  and  wast- 
ing $30  million  a  year  in  power.  Hie 
water  is  going  over  the  dams  and  into 
the  ocean.  All  our  customers  in  the 
Northwest,  including  the  private  utili- 
ties, the  public  utilities,  and  Industry  are 
pleased  to  Join  in  a  proposal  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  to  recoup  the  $30  million  that  is 
being  wasted  each  year  if  their  power 
supply  Is  properly  protected. 

We  have  had  opinions  from  the  proper 
legal  authorities  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, making  it  clear  that  if  we  sell 
the  surplus  power  in  California,  we  will 
have  extended  the  preference  clause,  and 
the  power  supply  of  customers  in  the 
Northwest  will  be  in  Jeopardy.  It  is  that 
clear.  There  \s  no  other  situation  like 
it  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  rather  surprised 
at  the  remark  that  we  should  sell  power 
any  place  in  the  country,  regardless  of 
cost  of  transmission  and  administration. 
My  good  friend  from  Ohio  is  interested 
in  economy.  It  is  possible  that  we  could 
sell  power  to  users  in  New  York  City. 
Would  the  Senator  wish  to  have  the 
Bonneville  Administration  maintain  of- 
fices all  over  the  United  States  to  ad- 
minister such  a  program?  Would  he 
want  to  disrupt  the  $450  million  worth 
of  transmission  lines  integrating  the 
private  and  public  utilities  in  the  North- 
west so  that  power  can  be  conserved? 

A  hydroelectric  system  Is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  very  Important  that  all 
hydroelectric  producers,  public  and 
private,  coordinate  their  systems.  By 
doing  so  we  greatly  increase  our  load- 
canylng  capability. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  I  would  desire  it. 
provided  the  power  could  be  transmitted 
economically.  That  was  the  purpose  of 
the  original  legislation.  If  it  is  economi- 
cally  feasible  to  transmit  the  power,  it 


should  be  transmitted  to  the  extent  that 
it  can  be. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  point  out  tb  the 
Soiator  that  at  the  time  the  a«t  was 
passed  and  those  words  were  usai(,  the 
economical  transmission  distance  was 
the  extent  of  the  basin — 200  miles.  Now 
Uie  economical  distance  is  2,000  tniles. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  indjustry. 
If  my  friend  from  Ohio  can  najme  a 
single  industry  that  has  moved  fro^i  any 
part  of  the  United  States  to  the  Horth- 
west  because  of  the  availability  of  power, 
I  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  do  so.  But 
I  do  know  that  industry  settles  where 
electric  power  or  other  power  rat^s  are 
low. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  my  friendiknow 
how  the  industry  he  has  discussed  was 
established  in  the  Northwest  ? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  got  there 
substantially  on  the  basis  of  the  power 
available  from  the  Bonneville  generating 
plant. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  be  fair  with 
the  Senator.  Does  he  know  under  what 
circumstances  the  large  aluminum  plants 
were  established  in  the  Northwest? 

I  wish  to  help  by  reminding  thcl  Sen- 
ate that  the  plants  were  established  in 
that  area  by  Presidential  order  ftt  the 
outset  of  World  War  II,  because  oply  in 
the  Northwest  was  sxrflacient  power  avail- 
able to  produce  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  aliuninimi  used  in  building  50,000 
planes  a  year. 

We  have  not  taken  any  industry]  away 
from  any  area. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  bfcause 
there  are  power  projects  in  the  North- 
west, we  have  taken  industry  from  some 
other  part  of  the  country.  The  trtith  is, 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  that  U.S.  alumi- 
nimi  companies  are  going  abroad  and 
are  building  alimiinum  plants  in  Africa 
and  other  places. 

The  aluminum  companies  now  have 
under  construction  or  have  built  outside 
the  United  States,  aluminum  |)lants 
whose  production  aggregates  more  than 
the  total  production  of  the  aluiftinum 
plants  in  the  State  of  Washingt<)n. 

Thank  Cjtod  for  the  Northwest's  power. 
It  made  possible  the  Hanford  project 
during  World  War  n.  We  are  not laking 
industry  away.  I  have  heard  tb(is  ar- 
gument time  and  again.  I  have  heard 
Senators  say,  "You  took  an  industry  from 
my  State."  The  fact  is  that  such  d  thing 
has  not  occurred  in  the  Northwe^. 

I  wish  to  add  one  further  points.  We 
are  paying  for  projects  such  as  tlje  one 
we  are  discussing  in  the  Northwitst.  I 
have  voted  for  projects  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  for  which  the  people  of  the  State 
represented  by  the  Senator  did  not|  alone 
pay.  All  the  people  pay  for  flood  con- 
trol projects.  Who  pays  for  flooq  con- 
trol projects?  All  the  people  qf  the 
United  States.  Who  pays  for  the  ipower 
projects?  Power  projects,  all  of  them, 
are  paid  for  by  the  ratepayers  with 
interest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  no  question 
that  Ohio  has  been  losing  indusiry  to 


other  areas  of  the  country  In  which  pub- 
licly generated  power  Is  available  at  a 
price  below  the  price  at  which  it  is  avail- 
able in  Ohio.  I  cannot  recall  exactly 
the  names  of  the  plants,  but  a  search  of 
the  record  would  undoubtedly  show  that 
while  they  may  not  be  moving  into  the 
Bonneville  area,  they  are  moving  into 
other  areas. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  are  moving 
into  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  one  moment. 
I  have  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
not  explained  my  charge  that  the  bill  is 
an  effort  to  change  the  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  the  law  which  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  2  addiUonal 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  the  time  it  was 
intended  that  there  should  be  no  limita- 
tion on  the  distance  to  which  power 
could  be  transmitted.  The  only  limita- 
tion was  that  the  transmission  be  eco- 
nomically feasible.  Under  such  lan- 
guage California  can  get  all  the  power  it 
wants.  If  it  can  be  sent  to  a  user  on 
an  economically  feasible  basis,  the 
user  is  entitled  to  it.     I  am  for  that. 

But  the  proposal  contemplates  that  a 
user  shall  have  the  power  only  if  it  is 
available  on  a  secondary  surplus  basis. 
When  the  act  was  passed,  it  provided 
that  there  should  be  no  limitation  upon 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  acquire  power  if  it  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  user  on  the  basis  of 
economic  feasibility.  Now  it  is  contem- 
plated that  a  provision  should  be  writ- 
ten into  the  act  that,  even  though  such 
transmission  is  economically  feasible, 
it  shall  not  be  permitted  if  the  transmis- 
sion would  impair  the  supply  of  primary 
power,  or  otherwise,  to  the  Northwest 
territory.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  As 
I  said  a  moment  ago  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  I  should  like  to  go 
along  with  his  proposal.  However.  I 
cannot  do  so.  I  think  I  owe  it  to  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  to  express  myself  on  a 
proposal  in  the  manner  in  which  I  see 
fit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  conclude 
my  remarks.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  discussd  the  loss  of  industry.  The 
Northwest  lost  aluminum  plants  to  his 
State  and  to  other  States  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  After  considering  locating  in  the 
Northwest,  the  Oremet  Corp.  located  at 
Clarington,  Ohio;  Alcoa  located  at 
Evansville,  Ind.;  and  the  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num Co.  located  at  Ravenswood.  W.  Va. 
I  thought  my  friend  from  Ohio  would 
like  to  know  that  Ohio  is  getting  some 
industry  instead  of  our  area. 

Another  example  of  Ohio  industrial 
development  is  the  Portsmouth  gaseous 
diffusion  plant,  a  tremendous  Federal 
Investment,  which  was  located  in  that 
State  l>ecause  power  was  available. 

Industry  Is  moving  into  Ohio.  The 
Record  should  so  indicate.  These 
charges  are  made  without  support.  I 
am  offering  evidence.  Aluminum  com- 
panies considering  expansion  in  the 
Northwest  located  in  Ohio  instead. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Mr.   BEALL.     Mr.   President.   I  am 

asked  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  will  take 
tax  dollars  from  Maryland  cltisens  to 
provide  low-cost  power  for  people  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  This  low-cost  power 
for  the  Northwest,  we  are  told,  will  help 
attract  new  industries — perhaps  from 
my  State. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  for  loc^ng  out  for  the 
best  interests  of  their  States.  I  hope 
they  will  appreciate  my  desire  to  simi- 
larly serve  the  people  of  Maryland. 

During  the  past  4  years,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  has  operated 
under  a  deficit  Yet  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  plans  to  increase  rates  to  meet  these 
deficits.  The  States  of  the  East  have 
just  as  much  need  for  new  industry  as  do 
those  of  the  West.  We  welcome  the 
opportimity  to  compete  for  new  indus- 
try. But,  I.  for  one,  shall  not  vote  to 
handicap  my  State  in  this  competition. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  shall  vote  against 
passage  of  S.  3153.  I  shall  also  support 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  to  recommit  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DERKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  cai:  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr. 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  fMr. 
McGn].  the  Senator  from  Georgia  fMr. 
Russell  1,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMATHntsl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkmah]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  AndkksonI,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClakkI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  frwn  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HuKPHRET]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri   [Mr.   Long]    is   paired   with   the 
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Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Behnett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  MoQeb]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatbr]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frtMn 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  RussellI  .  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SkatrersI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparxxan]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
S«iator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water], 
ttie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr! 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Gold  WATER]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gke].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  would  vote  'yea."  and 
tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frcMn  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  MinnesoU 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  KfimnB 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator    from     Pennsylvania    would    vote 


^Immdge  WUItams,  K.J.     Toun*.  Ohio 

Tburmand  TarborouBh 


'nay. 

The  result  was  azmounced- 
nays  53,  as  follows : 


-yeas  33. 


AUott 
Beall 


Bottum 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Capehart 

Cuiaon 

Case 

Cotton 


Aiken 

BarUeU 

Bible 

Bvrdlck 

Bynl.  W.  Vi 

Cannon 

CaiToU 

Chavez 

Church 

Doogias 

BasUand 

EUender 

Bogle 

Errln 

Gore 

Gruening 
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Curtis 

DlrlKea 

Pong 

Pulbrigbt 

HlckenloopeT 

Hniska 

Javits 

Jordan .  Idaho 

Keating 

Lausche 

][4cCleUaa 

NATS — BS 

Hart 
Hartte 
Hayden 
HIckey 

HUl 

Holland 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kefaurer 

Kerr 

Kucbel 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


jniler 

Morton 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Saltonstan 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

To-ww 

WUey 

WllUama.  X3A. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


McCarthy 

McNamaim 

MeCcalf 

Monronej 

Morae 

Mom 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertaon 

Smith,  Maas. 

Stennls 

Symington 


NOT  VOnNO— 14 


Peataon 
RtxawU 
BmatlMn 
^parkman 


Andeteon  Goldwatar 

Bennett  Humphrey 

Clark  Long,  Mo 

Cooper  McOee 

Dodd  Murphy 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  have  inquired  whether  I  pro- 
pose to  call  up  either  or  both  of  my  two 
amendments  which  are  at  the  desk.  For 
their  information  and  for  the  benefit  of 
other  Senators  who  may  have  duties  off 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  since  the  Issues 
involved  in  my  amendments  are  pre- 
cisely the  issues  which  were  involved  In 
the  motion  to  recommit,  which  has  now 
been  defeated  umn  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
I  do  not  believe  in  engaging  in  exercises 
of  futility. 

It  is  obvious  that  approximately  the 
same  vote  would  obtain  on  each  of  my 
amendments. 

The  issues  have  been  thoroughly  venti- 
lated in  the  course  of  the  debate  during 
the  last  3  days,  and  the  debate  on  them 
will  be  available  to  Members  of  the  other 
body  when  this  bill  is  considered  there, 
and  is  available  now  to  the  people  of  the 
respective  States  whose  Interests  are  in- 
volved. They  can  make  their  wishes 
known  to  the  Members  of  the  other 
House. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  the  bUl  would 
embark  us  on  a  dangerous  course — ^when 
we  begin  to  rewrite  the  preference 
clause  involving  the  availability  of  power 
in  the  Nation.  I  do  not  propose  to  vote 
in  favor  of  following  such  a  course.  I  do 
not  propose  to  call  up  my  amendments 
now.  because  they  were  amendments  for 
defensive  purposes  only,  and  were  dis- 
cussed in  an  attempt  to  bring  under  this 
canopy — one  which  I  do  not  approve — 
the  States  of  my  area.  In  order  to  give 
them  the  privilege  which  the  bin.  as  it 
now  stands,  would  make  available  only 
to  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  a  better 
and  more  available  method  to  cure  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Al- 
though I  fear  that  the  pending  bin  win 
shortly  be  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  Yxaoe 
that  when  the  effect  of  the  bill  becomes 
public  knowledge  and  when  Members  of 
the  other  body  consider  it.  more  careful 
attention  and  more  thoughtful  study 
will  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  bin  there 
and  the  substitution  for  the  bin  of  a 
measure  providing  an  equitable  power 
policy  under  which  an  the  States  win  be 
dealt  with  equitably. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampriilre. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate fully  realised  the  rffnifVr^nfy  of  this 
bilL  If  the  measure  were  to  be  enacted, 
it  would  reach  far  into  the  future  and 
would  involve  some  very  sacred  and 
precious  rights  of  many  of  the  States. 


■I'^-^^j 
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I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  that 
it  would  be  an  exercise  in  futility  to 
indulge  in  offering  amendment  after 
amendment  to  the  bill.  That  would 
only  prolong  the  debate  and  would  un- 
necessarily hold  up  the  work  of  the 
Senate. 

However,  I  hope — and  this  is  not  with 
any  idea  of  placing  any  Senator  on 
record,  but  because  I  do  believe  that  the 
vote  about  to  be  taken  will  be  a  land- 
mai^  in  connection  with  the  future 
power  picture  in  the  nation — that  even 
though  a  yea-and-nay  vote  was  taken 
on  the  motion  to  recommit,  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  should  also  be  taken  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  ^ird  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  yea-and-nay  vote  is  taken,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  ttie  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today  and  also  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  for  the 
consideration  shown  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  and  especially  for  the  consider- 
ation shown  in  the  remarks  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  about  this  meas- 
ure. I  hope  this  will  serve  as  a  model 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  other 
measures  which  may  come  before  the 
Senate  during  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  take  up  the  San  Diego  land 
bill,  following  the  pending  measure. 
However,  because  the  hearings  are  still 
being  conducted  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Ccunmittee,  and  will  be  for  c>erhaps  an- 
other hour  or  so,  it  is  hoped  that,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  leadership  will  be  allowed 
to  call  up  some  measures  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  AJkl.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session  today,  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning,  at  10 
a.m. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection?     Without  objection 
ordered. 


toth 


there 
so 


COMMITTEE   SERVICE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presidenlj,  if  it 
is  in  order,  I  now  submit  a  resolution  for 
which  I  request  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read.  The  re3(|>lution 
(S.  Res.  373)  was  read,  as  follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  fro^  New 
York.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Is  hereby  excused  frOm  fur- 
ther service  on  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Mtjkpht,  Ib  hefeby  ex- 
cused from  further  service  on  the  Cotjimlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  anc(  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  N«v^  York. 
Mr.  jAvrrs  be  and  he  \&  hereby  assigned  to 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Approp^atlons; 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
MuKPHT,  be  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  to  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  that  the  Senator  from  Idluio,  Mr. 
Jordan,  be  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  to  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Interior  i^nd  In- 
sular Affairs  and  to  the  Committee  a<i  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ik  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  373)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HO0SE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  p.epre- 
sentatlves.  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  thej  House 
concurred  in  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  through  35,  imjluslve. 
and  in  amendment  numbered  38,  to  the 
bill  (HJR.  11151)  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  th^  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  fat  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  disagtjeed  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
36,  37,  and  39  through  45.  inclusive,  to 
the  bill,  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Kirwan.  Mr.  CannOJ*.  Mr. 
HoRAN,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  Wflls  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  11018.  An  act  to  amend  the  i^ct  con- 
cerning gifts  to  minors  In  the  Dlttrict  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  11019.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  shtil  apply 
In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.J.  Res.  659.  Joint  resolution  Brantlng 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  a  compact|entered 
Into  between  the  State  of  Maryland  fnd  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  the  Creation 
of  the  Potomac  River  compact  of  Ub8;  and 

H.J.  Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  p-anting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Dtelaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enteit  Into  a 
compact  to  establish  the  Delaware  Rljver  and 
Bay  Authority  for  the  development' of  the 
area  In  both  States  bordering  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED  OR  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  or  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  indicated: 

H.R.  11018.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  con- 
cerning gifts  to  minors  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  11019.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  shall  ap- 
ply in  the  District  of  Colvunbla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  J.  Res.  659.  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  a  compact  en- 
tered into  between  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  the 
creation  of  the  Potoniac  River  Compact  of 
1958;  and 

H.J.  Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter 
into  a  compact  to  establish  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  Authority  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  in  both  States  bordering 
the  Delaware  River  and  Bay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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Ml.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  business  he  contem- 
plates for  the  session  tomorrow,  assum- 
ing that  the  calendar  measures  he  has 
in  mind  are  disposed  of  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  San  Diego 
land  bill  is  disposed  of  this  afternoon — 
although  at  the  moment  that  is  doubt- 
ful— it  will  be  followed  by  the  bill  for 
additional  elements  for  the  Military 
Academy,  and  perhaps  the  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  and  some  other 
bills  which  have  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  be 
ready  to  take  up  some  of  the  Commerce 
bills  tomorrow;  but  if  we  are,  I  will  give 
him  all  the  notice  I  can. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  the 
majority  leader  knows,  it  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me  to  have  the  Senate  take 
up  those  bills,  if  the  majority  leader 
wishes  that  done.  I  shall  be  glad  to  co- 
operate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  made  that  clear  for 
some  time. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  POWER 
PREFERENCE 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3153)  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  fhrst 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral plants  in  that  region  and  to  guaran- 
tee electric  consumers  in  other  r^ions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  5  minutes  to 
me? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  spoke  at  some  length  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  reasons  why  the  pend- 
ing bill,  S.  3153.  should  not  be  enacted. 

At  that  time  I  characterized  the  meas- 
ure as  an  unfortunate  expedient  that 
gives  all  power  consumers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  a  priority  to  Federal  power 
penerated  at  Federal  powerplants  In 
that  area. 

Nebraska  has  a  vital  stake  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  the  only  State  located  entirely 
within  the  Missouri  River  basin.  We 
do  not  have  an  abundance  of  Federal 
hydroelectric  facilities.  Federal  power 
is  obtained  from  generating  facilities  in 
South  Dakota  and  Colorado.  Obviously, 
an  abrogation  of  the  present  preference 
arrangements  could  have  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  Nebraska. 

The  Federal  power  Nebraska  receives 
from  the  main  stem  dams  has  been  allo- 
cated In  accordance  with  a  preference 
clause  which  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

Up  to  now,  this  clause  hais  withstood 
efforts  to  modify  it.  This  is  not  acci- 
dental. The  clau;;ie  has  remained  vir- 
tually intact  for  sound  political  and  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Each  project  consisting 
of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  generating 
equipment  was  authorized  and  later 
funded  only  when  it  could  be  justified 
by  the  same  considerations. 

The  problem  now  confronting  Ne- 
braska by  the  pending  proposal  will  also 
face  other  States  in  the  Missouri  River 
basin,  notably  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Kansas. 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  The  prefer- 
ence clause  which  has  been  on  the  stat- 
ute books  since  the  enactment  of  the 
first  Reclamation  Act,  affording  a  first 
claim  to  power  generated  by  such  Fed- 
eral projects  to  pubUcly  owned  electric 
utilities,  will  be  lost.  Up  to  now.  the 
general  applicability  of  the  statute  as- 
sures protection  to  these  preferred  users. 
The  present  exceptions  are  quite  restric- 
tive in  scope  and  raise  few  problems  con- 
cerning the  power  to  be  distributed. 

However,  S.  3153  undertakes  to  re-do 
and  virtually  repeal  the  preference 
clause  by  seeking  to  confine  all  power 
generated  in  a  certain  area  to  that  area. 
Furthermore,  it  gives  preferences  to  cus- 
tomers who  heretofore  have  not  enjoyed 
a  preference.  By  the  same  token  the  bill 
will  deprive  certain  presently  preferred 
customers  of  the  priority  granted  them 
by  law. 

The  report  on  the  bill  spells  out  this 
design  and  objective  in  immistakable 
terms.  Quoting  from  page  4  of  the  re- 
port: 

Presently,  there  is  no  geographical  liml- 
t.itlon  on  the  marketing  area  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  The  only  limit 
Is  that  of  economic  transmlsBlon  distance. 
If  a  preference  agency  In  the  Pacific  South- 
west, or  elsewhere  In  the  West,  has  access  to 
the  Columbia  River  power  system  over  an 
extra-hlgh-voltage  interconnection  between 
the  two  regions,  under  existing  law  it  can 
demand  power  that  is  needed  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  carry  the  loads  of  nonpreferred 
utilities  and  direct  Industrial  customers  in 
that  region.  This  Is  true  not  only  of  sec- 
ondary power,  but  firm  power  as  well.  This 
fact,    coupled    with   economic   and   physical 
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factors  unique  to  the  Pacific  Northwest    Is 
the  basic  reason  why  S.  8153  is  necessary. 

Reading  further  from  page  5  of  the 
report: 

But  once  the  Interconnecting  Unes  are 
constructed  and  available,  the  preference 
cust<»ierB  In  the  Pacific  Southwest  could  de- 
mand that  the  secondary  power  continue 
to  flow  to  them  even  though  It  might  be 
needed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They  also 
could  demand  that  firm  power  needed  by 
nonpreference  utilities  and  by  the  electro- 
process  Industries  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
be  dell%-ered  to  them.  This  bill  Is  necessary 
to  permit  the  sale  of  the  dump  power  to  the 
benefit  of  everyone  without  endangering  the 
power  supply  of  people  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west who  depend  upon  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  system  for  an  economic  supply  of 
power. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  bill 
■^-iW  substantially  amend  existing  law 
relating  to  preferences  In  allocating 
power  generated  in  any  one  region  of  our 
country. 

The  impact  of  this  change  Is  enor- 
mous. Let  us  be  frank  on  that  score. 
No  longer  will  the  ultimate  generating 
capacity  of  the  Federal  hydroelectric 
plants  in  operation  or  under  construc- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Northwest— some 
11.500,000  kilowatts— be  aUocated  by  the 
long -established  and  time-honored  prin- 
ciple which  now  applies. 

By  contrast,  the  ultimate  capacity  of 
all  other  areas  is  about  7,250,000  kilo- 
watts. 

Thus,  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
Federal  hydroelectric  power  in  the  coim- 
try  will  be  governed  by  a  newly  fash- 
ioned, specially  designed  preference  ar- 
rangement if  this  bill  passes. 

Clearly.  S.  3153  cannot  be  considered 
an  insignificant  bill  of  merely  local  in- 
terest. It  affects  a  substantial  portion 
of  industry  and  a  sizable  part  of  our 
economy.  In  short.  It  is  a  radical 
change. 

The  consequences  of  this  course  of 
action  have  been  fully  discussed  in  the" 
debate  the  past  2  years.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  the  greatest  Im- 
pact of  the  measure,  and  its  greatest 
danger  as  well,  is  the  precedent  which 
would  thus  be  established  for  similar  re- 
visions of  the  preference  clause  in  other 
areas. 

The  warning  flag  is  already  up.  We 
have  heard  the  demands  for  such  legis- 
lation In  this  Chamber  these  past  2  days. 

If  this  comes  to  pass,  we  will  witness 
a  repudiation  of  the  essential  justifica- 
tion for  the  flood  control  and  reclama- 
tion projects  in  our  Nation. 

It  will  mean  each  State  for  itself. 

These  large  power  projects  are  Justi- 
fied because  of  their  multipurpose  uses 
and  benefits.  TTiey  are  financed  with 
moneys  collected  from  all  the  Nation's 
taxpayers.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
new  formula,  however,  such  major  im- 
provements will  be  reduced  to  serve  the 
interests  of  a  given  region  in  which  they 
are  located. 

Surely  this  does  violence  to,  and  re- 
pudiates, the  basis  ur>on  which  such  proj- 
ects were  made  possible.  It  amounts  to 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  who  contributed  to  the  heavy 
cost  for  such  construction. 


Senator  Miller  spoke  quite  effectively 
on  this  point  in  his  remarks  yesterday. 
They  are  worth  recalling  here: 

Finally,  Madam  President,  my  third  point 
Is  that  the  principle  of  this  blU  would  lock 
In  aU  prewnt  and  future  Pwleral  power  for 
all  present  and  future  consumers  in  the  re- 
gion of  origin,  to  the  detriment  of  thoae  out- 
side. The  enactment  of  a  regional  preference 
bill  assumes  that  the  power  faciUUes  In- 
stalled now  or  In  the  future  In  the  Bonne- 
ville area  were  Installed  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  living  now  or  In  the  fu- 
ture In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  u  a 
false  premise.  These  facilities  were  built  lor 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a  whole. 
Consumers  of  electricity  located  within  eco- 
nomic transmission  distance  of  these  facUl- 
Ues  have  Just  as  much  right  to  the  electric 
power  produced  at  any  one  of  these  dams  as 
have  the  people  who  are  within  only  a  mile 
or  two  of  such  installations.  This  proposed 
legislation  assumes  that  it  is  perfectly  prop- 
er to  dlacrlmlnate  against  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity located  at  some  distance  trom  these 
projects.  This  is  unfair  and  contrary  to  the 
American  principles  of  fairness  and  equaUty. 

Oreatly  Increased  demands  wUI  be  made 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  to  pay  for 
the  development  of  additional  electric  fa- 
cilities In  undeveloped  hydroelectric  power 
sites  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Half  of  the 
entire  water  and  power  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion are  located  In  the  Paciflc  Northwest. 
Half  of  all  Federal  hydroelectric  facmtles  are 
situated  here.  Taxpayers  throughout  the 
country  already  have  Invested  $1,700  million 
In  Northwest  power  facilities.  In  the  futxire 
this  Investment  may  well  be  doubled.  Taxes 
paid  by  all  the  people  build  Federal  power 
projects;  so  all  the  people  should  share  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  In  the  bene- 
fits their  taxes  have  created. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  according  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  there  are  still 
87,129.700  kilowatts  of  undeveloped  hydro- 
electric generating  capacity.  Should  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  as  a  whole  be  asked  to 
provide  out  of  tax  revenues  large  appropria- 
tions to  develop  the  hydroelectric  resources 
of  the  Paciflc  Northwest  for  the  benefit  solely 
of  the  present  and  future  inhabitants  of  that 


In  1958  Senator  Httmphset,  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
phrased  the  issue  in  even  more  pointed 
terms: 

If  Senators  start  to  play  around  with  the 
preference  clause  In  the  case  of  these  flood- 
control  projects — and  the  Missouri  River  pro- 
gram Is  under  the  Flood  Control  Act — they 
will  run  Into  difficulties  In  the  case  of  the 
appropriations,  because  it  Is  rather  dlfflcult 
for  some  of  us  from  areas  outside  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  to  justify  projects  when 
there  will  be  discrimination  in  terms  of  the 
availability  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3153  will  have  incal- 
culable repercussions  for  power-Import- 
ing States,  for  States  with  expanding 
Industries,  for  States  which  hope  to  at- 
tract industries  on  a  competitive  basis, 
and  for  States  which  still  have  imde- 
veloped  hydroelectric  power. 

Mr.  Fred  Seaton  forecast  the  danger 
of  this  bill  in  language  which  bears  quot- 
ing here: 

While  the  announced  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  deal  with  the  sale  of 
Btu-plus  power  In  the  Pactfle  Northwest  to 
other  adjacent  areas,  Inchidlng  California,  It 
can.  if  passed  without  amendment,  create  a 
dangerous  precedent  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  the  future  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  th|re  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  pdint  an  article  published  in 
the  May  25.fl962.  issue  of  the  Omaha 
World-HenUb4  ^  which  Mr.  Seaton's 
concern  abtnit  this  bill  is  reported  in 
full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ssaton:  PowBt  Bill  Thrxat  to  State's 
Priorttt  Statits 

Hasttikcs.  Nxbx. — Fred  A.  Beaton,  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  Oovemor,  said  Thursday 
night  that  a  Senate  power  bUl  Introduced  by 
Senator  Clintom  AmnasoN,  Democrat,  of 
Mew  Bfezlco,  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Cknnmlttee,  is  a 
potential  threat  to  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Seaton  said  the  blU  is  S.  3135  which 
Senator  A>n»aaoif  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall. 

The  Hastings  publisher  said.  "While  the 
announced  purpose  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  deal  with  the  sale  of  surplus 
power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  other  ad- 
jacent areas,  including  California,  it  can, 
if  passed  without  amendment,  create  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  which  would  be  extremely 
harmfiil  to  the  future  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska." 

Mr.  Seaton  said  that  Senator  ANomsoN 
appeared  to  recognize  the  dangers. 

He  quoted  Senator  AmnasoN  as  saying 
that  "It  is  a  dangerous  principle  to  start  lay- 
ing down  that  because  water  falls  in  a  cer- 
tain geographical  area,  that  the  people  living 
in  that  State,  no  matter  where  they  may  be, 
have  preference  rights  above  what  others 
might  have  gotten." 

Mr.  Seaton  commented  that  If  the  bill 
passed  as  it  stands,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
could  restrict  electrical  energy  now  flowing 
Into  western  Nebraska  from  the  Big 
Thompson  project  of  Ckdorado  to  sale  on  a 
surplus  recallable  basis. 

The  same,  said  Mr.  Seaton,  co\ild  apply  to 
power  coming  into  Nebraska  tram  Fort  Ran- 
dall and  Big  Bend  Dams  In  South  Dakota. 

"Nebraska,  as  a  public  power  State,  now 
has  a  priority  preference  status  under  Fed- 
eral law  and  we  must  not  lose  it.  Nebraska 
public  power  districts,  REA's,  municipalities, 
and  other  preference  customers  have  a  tre- 
mendous Interest  at  stake."  he  said. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
I  fully  subscribe  to  the  cogent  statement 
of  my  colleague.  Senator  Curtis,  voiced 
during  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  April 
1958  on  similar  effort  to  modify  the 
preference  clause.  Senator  Curtis  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  basic  weakness  of 
such  a  proposal,  the  self-defeating  effect 
of  regional  or  local  preferences: 

This  proviso  modifies  the  power  preference 
clause.  That  is  its  purpose;  that  U  what  it 
does.  If  the  power  preference  clause  is  to 
be  adopted,  that  is  all  right.  I  think  it 
should  be  brought  in  the  front  door  and  de- 
bated as  such,  and  all  the  equities 
weighed.  •  •  • 

I  add  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  pref- 
erence law.  This  time  it  is  modified  by  the 
location  of  the  dam.  To  say  the  least,  it 
lacks  uniformity.  If  we  are  to  have  a  pref- 
erence law.  it  should  apply  the  same  all  over. 
In  every  State,  and  to  all  the  people. 

This  proposal  establishes  a  precedent.  It 
will  follow  that  the  next  time  preference  will 
be  given  to  the  State  in  which  the  dam  Is 
located,  or  so  many  miles  from  It. 

Although  the  hour  is  late.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  we  are 
approTlng  a  modification  of  the  preference 
clau«B  with  respect  to  federaUy  financed  hy- 
droelectric projects. 


It  is  for  such  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  convinced  the  pending  legis- 
lation should  not  be  enacted.  Ifc  intro- 
duces the  divisive  issue  of  sectiopalism. 
It  distorts  the  logic  of  preferencti  clause 
practices.  It  destroys  the  justiAcation 
for  supporting,  with  Federal  fuiids,  lo- 
cally needed  projects.    I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators in  charge  of  the  time  onlhe  bill 
yield  back  the  remaining  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President^  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  timtl  under 
my  control. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President!  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  bfick. 

The  question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill 
pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  aii|l  nays 
have  be^i  ordered;  and  the  cle^-k  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announcje  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Missouj-i  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  fro^  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderso^i],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  i^IJlark]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesotia  [Mr. 
Htthphrey]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  wlith  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearsqn].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senate):  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  und  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vota  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  paired  wSth  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mif.  Mur- 
phy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  froqi  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BENNEtx].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay."^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwatiJr ] .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea."  and  tl^e  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona   would   vote    "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman T  would 
each  vote  "yea."  ; 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  t^at  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Benneot],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr! 
Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  abi^nt. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky]  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  because  of  ilmess  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business! 


On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxtm- 
phrey].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51. 
nays  36,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 51 

Aiken 

Hlckey 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Moss 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bvu-dick 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

PeU 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Prouty 

Church 

Kuchel 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawaii 

RuaseU 

Eastland 

Long.  La. 

Smith.  Mass. 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Stennu 

Bngle 

Mansneld 

Symington 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Gruening 

McOeo 

Thurmond 

Hart 

McNamara 

WUlUuna.  M.J. 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Monroaey 
NAYS— 36 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Beall 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Boggs 

Ervln 

Mundt 

Bottum 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bush 

Fulbright 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

SaltonstaU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hniska 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javtts 

Smith.  Maine 

Capehart 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Tower 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

WUey 

Ca.se 

Keating 

WUllams.  Del. 

Cotton 

L^usche 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 

13 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Smathers 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Morton 

Dodd 

Murphy 

So  the  bill   (S.  3153)    was  passed,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  as 
used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Secretary •■  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

<b)  "Pacific  Northwest"  means  (1)  the  re- 
gion consisting  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  the  State  of  Montana  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  and  such  portions 
of  the  States  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
within  the  Columbia  drainage  basin  and  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  within  the  marketing  area  of 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  system, 
and  (2)  any  contiguous  areas,  not  in  excess 
of  seventy-five  airline  miles  from  said  re- 
gion, which  are  a  part  of  the  service  area 
of  a  distribution  cooperative  which  has  (1) 
no  generating  facilities,  and  (ii)   a  distribu- 


tion system  from  which  it  serves  both  with- 
in and  without  said  region. 

(c)  "Surplus  energy"  means  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  plants  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  market  therefor  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  at  any  established  rate. 

(d)  "Surplus  peaking  capacity'-  means 
electric  peaking  capacity  at  Federal  plants 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  which  there  is 
no  demand  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  any 
established  rate. 

(e)  "Non-Federal  utility"  means  any  util- 
ity not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States,  Including  any  entity  (I)  which  such 
a  utility  owns  or  controls.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  or  U  controlled  by.  (2)  which  is  con- 
trolled by  those  controlling  such  utility,  or 
(3 )  of  which  such  utility  Is  a  member. 

(f)  "Energy  requirements  of  any  Pacific 
Northwest  customer"  means  the  full  require- 
ments for  electric  energy  of  (1)  any 
purchaser  from  the  United  Stetes  for  direct 
oonstimption  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
(2)  any  non-Federal  utility  In  that  region  in 
excess  of  (1)  the  hydroelectric  energy  avail- 
able for  Its  own  use  from  Its  generating 
plants  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  (11)  any 
additional  energy  available  for  use  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  which,  \inder  a  then  exist- 
ing contract,  the  utility  (A)  can  obtain  at 
no  higher  incremental  cost  than  the  rate 
charged  by  the  United  States,  or  <B)  is 
required  to  accept. 

Sbc.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  siUe.  delivery,  and  exchange  of  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at.  and  peaking  ca- 
pacity of.  Federal  plants  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  use  outside  the  Pacific  North- 
west shall  be  limited  to  surplus  energy  and 
surplus  peaking  capacity. 

Sue.  3.  (a)  Any  contract  for  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  stirplus  energy  for  use  outside 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  or  as  replacement, 
dlrecUy  cr  Indirectly,  within  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  hydroelectric  energy  delivered 
for  use  outside  that  region  by  a  non-Federal 
utility,  sh.Ul  provide  that  the  Secretary,  af- 
ter giving  the  purchaser  notice  not  In  ex- 
cess of  seven  days,  will  not  deliver  electric 
energy  under  such  contract  whenever  It  can 
reasonably  be  foreseen  that  such  delivery 
would  Impair  his  ability  to  meet,  either  at  or 
after  the  time  of  such  delivery,  the  energy 
requiremenU  of  any  Pacific  Northwest 
customer.  The  purchaser  shall  obligate 
himself  not  to  take  delivery  of  or  use  any 
such  energy  to  supply  any  load  under  such 
conditions  that  discontinuance  of  deliveries 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  In  seven  days 
would  cause  undue  hardship  to  the  purchaser 
or  In  his  territory,  and.  further,  the  pur- 
chaser shall  acknowledge  full  responsibility 
If  any  such  hardship  occurs.  Deliveries  by 
a  non-Federal  utility  from  Its  generating 
plants  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  use  on  its 
own  distribution  system  In  an  area  outside 
but  contiguous  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  (not 
Including  any  extension  of  Its  outside  service 
area  by  merger  or  acquisition  after  the  ef- 
fective dat<j  of  this  Act)  shall  not  be  deemed 
deliveries  by  such  utility  for  use  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

(b)  Elec'jlc  energy  generated  at  Federal 
plants  in  T,he  Pacific  Northwest  which  can 
be  conserved,  for  which  there  Is  no  Immediate 
demand  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  at  any 
established  rate,  but  for  which  the  Secretary 
determines  there  may  be  a  demand  In  meet- 
ing the  future  requirements  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  may  be  delivered  for  use  outside 
that  region  only  on  a  provisional  basis  under 
contracts  providing  that  If  the  Secretary 
determines  at  a  subsequent  time  that,  by 
virtue  of  prior  deliveries  under  such  con- 
tract, the  Secretary  is  or  will  be  unable  to 
meet  the  energy  requirements  of  any  Pacific 
Northwest  customer,  the  purchaser  will  re- 
turn the  full  amount  of  energy  delivered  to 
him.  or  such  portion  or  portions  thereof  as 
may  be  required,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
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may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  return 
during  the  purchaser's  daUy  peak  periods. 
The  Secretary  shall  require  the  return  of  the 
energy  provisionally  delivered  hereimder,  to 
such  extent  and  at  such  times,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  demands  at  any  estab- 
lished rate  for  use  within  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

(c)  Any  contract  for  the  disposition  of 
surplus  peaking  capacity  shall  provide  that 
( 1 )  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  contract 
upon  notice  not  In  excess  of  forty-eight 
monttis.  and  (2)  the  purchaser  shall  advance 
or  return  the  energy  necessary  to  supply  the 
peaking  capacity,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  not  require  such  advance  or  return  dur- 
ing the  purchasers  dally  peak  periods.  The 
Secretary  may  contract  for  the  sale  of  such 
energy  to  the  purchaser,  In  lieu  of  lU  return. 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  in  making  any  de- 
termination of  the  energy  requirements  of 
any  Pacific  Northwest  customer  which  U  a 
non-Federal  utility  having  hydroelectric 
generating  facilities,  shall  exclude  any 
amounts  of  hydroelectric  energy  generated 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  disposed  of  out- 
side the  Pacific  Northwest  by  the  utility 
which,  through  reasonable  measures,  could 
have  been  conserved  or  otherwise  kept  avail- 
able for  the  utility's  own  needs  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  Secretary  may  sell  the  util- 
ity as  a  replacement  therefor  only  what 
would  otherwise  be  surplus  energy. 

Sec.  4.  Any  contract  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated  at.   or  peaking   capacity   of.  Federal 
plants  In  marketing  areas  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  use  within  the  Pacific  North- 
west shall  be  subject  to  limitations  and  con- 
ditions corresponding  to  those   provided  In 
sections  2   and   3   for   any  contract  for  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  electric  energy  or  peaking 
capacity  generated  within  the  Pacific  North- 
west  for  use  outside  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Sec.  5.  Without  regard  to  the  llmlUtlons 
specified   In  sections   2   and   3   of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts  for 
the    exchange    with    areas    other    than    the 
Pacific  Northwest  of  ( 1 )  surplus  energy  dur- 
ing   the    Pacific     Northwest    storage    refill 
period.    (2)    any    energy   during   the   Pacific 
Northwest  storage  refill  p>eriod  which  will  be 
returned  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  In  equal 
amounts  during  'he  same  Pacific  Northwest 
refill  period  or  the  succeeding  storage  draw- 
down period,   (3)    any  energy  which  will  be 
returned  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  equal 
amounts  d\u-lng  the  same  Pacific  Northwest 
storage  drawdown  period,  (4)  peaking  capac- 
ity,   or    (5)     siu'plus    peaking    capacity    for 
energy.     All   benefits  from  such   exchanges. 
Including  resulting  increases  of  firm  power, 
shall  be  shared   equitably   by  the  areas  in- 
volved, having  regard  to  the  secondary  en- 
ergy and  other  contributions  made  by  each. 
Sxc.  6.  Any  capacity  In  Federal  transmis- 
sion lines  connecting,  either  by  themselves 
or  with  non-Federal  lines,  a  generating  plant 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  or  Canada  with  the 
other  area  or  with   any  other  area  outside 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  Is  not  required 
for  the  transmission  of  Federal  energy  or  the 
energy  described  In  section  8.  shall  be  made 
available   as    a    carrier    for    transmission    of 
other    electric    energy    between    such    areas. 
The    transmission    of   other   electric    energy 
shall  be  at  equitable  rates  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  such  rates  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  equitable  adjustment  at  appropriate 
intervals   not   less   frequently    than   once   In 
every  five  years  as  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 
No  contract   for   the  transmission  of   non- 
Federal    energy   on    a   firm    basis   shall    be 
affected  by  any  Increase,  subsequent  to  the 
execution  of  such  contract.  In  the  require- 
ments  for   transmission   of   Federal    energy, 
the  energy  described  in  section  8,  or  other 
electric  energy. 


Sbc.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  offer  to  amend, 
without  imposing  any  other  requirement  as 
a  condition  to  such  amendment,  all  *'Ti«t«"g 
contracts  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  electric 
power  generated  at  Federal  plants  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  include,  and  shall  in- 
clude In  all  new  contracts,  provisions  giving 
the  pvuxhaser  priority  on  electric  power 
generated  at  such  plants  In  conformity  with 
the  provlsiotu  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  (l)  the  Canyon  Ferry  proj- 
ect and  (2),  except  as  provided  In  section 
6,  downstream  power  benefits  to  which  Can- 
ada Is  entitled  under  the  treaty  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  cooperative  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  signed 
at  Washington,  January  17,  1961.  nor  to 
energy  or  capacity  disposed  of  to  Canada  In 
any  exchange  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  or 
2  of  article  Vin  thereof.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify  the  geo- 
graphical preference  of  power  users  in  the 
State  of  Montana  which  is  established  by 
the  Hungry  Horse  Dam  Act  (Act  of  June  4 
1944.  58  Stat.  270) ,  as  amended. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  psissed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  T(^ORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  pfisident.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois?    The  Chair 

hears  none 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  What  was  the 
request  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  nUnois  will 
repeat  his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  IlUnois?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. The  subcommittee  has  a  number 
of  small  bills  to  consider,  as  to  which 
Senators  have  been  pressing  for  action. 
Iw  should  not  require  long. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


J 
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CrONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERT7  IN  THE  CITY  OF  SAN  DrEQO, 
CAUF. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  thst  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
slderatlon  of  Calendar  No.  1590,  S.  1108. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  liKGisLATivs  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1108)  authorizing  the  conveyance  of 
certain  prcq?erty  in  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  r^ents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
wlilch  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  wlUi  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  so  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
to  consider  some  measures  on  the  calen- 
dar to  which  there  Is  no  objection. 

"ITie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there^bjectlon  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


BARBARA  W.   TROUSIL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1720. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, llie  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJi. 
3372)  for  the  relief  of  Barbara  W.  TTou- 
sil.  Edward  O.  Trousil.  and  Robert  E. 
TrousiL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  the  bill  (HJl. 
3372)  for  the  relief  of  Barbara  W.  Trou- 
sil. Edward  G.  Trousil.  and  Robert  E. 
Trousil,  which  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1761),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpoee  of  the  proi>oeed  legislation  is 
to  provide  that  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  Is  to  have  Jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  validity  and  amount  of  the 
claims  of  Barbara  W.  Trousil  and  her  sons, 
Edward  a.  Trousil  and  Robert  E.  Trousil, 
filed  under  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
for  propo^y  lost  through  its  nationalization 
by  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
bill  would  authorize  the  consideration  of 
such  claims  without  regard  to  the  applicable 
statute  of  limitations,  and  would  provide  for 
a  ccrtlflcatlon  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amount  due  under  the  law. 


The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  |b  this 
legislation  are  set  forth  in  House  Report 
No.  1377,asfoUow8: 

"At  a  hearing  c<mducted  on  this  Will  It 
was  stated  that  the  relief  provided  Ifor  In 
this  bill  is  required  since  the  benefldiarlee 
named  in  the  bill  were  misled  as  to  tu  fate 
of  their  property  through  the  deceti  and 
fraudvilent  concealment  of  fact  by  a  Qourt- 
appolnted  guardian  acting  In  coUuslott  with 
the  Communist  government  of  Czednoslo- 
vakla.  As  a  restilt  of  this  fraudulent  con- 
cealment this  famUy  has  been  denied  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  for  theft  were 
thereby  kept  from  filing  their  claim  iQ  time 
under  that  act. 

"All  three  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this  bill 
are  U.S.  citizens.  Barbara  Trousil^  the 
widow,  was  naturalized  on  January  27;  1928. 
Her  twin  sons,  Edward  O.  Trousil  and  Robert 
Bmll  Trousil  are  citizens  by  birth. 

"The  Trousil  family  lived  in  Czedhoalo- 
vakla  during  World  War  n.  The  father. 
Bohumll  TrousU,  now  deceased,  operatt^d  the 
family  business  and  managed  other  l|amlly 
holdings  which  were  owned  Jointly  wl^  his 
mother.  Emllle  TroiisU,  now  deceased.^  The 
sequence  of  events  leading  up  to  tut  dis- 
covery of  the  fraudulent  acts  of  the  tourt- 
appolnted  guardian  are   as  follows: 

"During  1944,  the  father  established  sub- 
stantial bank  accounts  in  various  league 
savings  banks  in  the  names  Df  his  twin  sons, 
Edward  and  Robert  TrousU  who  wercj  then 
14  years  of  age.     Thereafter,  on  Februftry  28, 

1945,  the  family  was  notified  by  the  Swiss 
consulate  In  Prague  that  as  Amerlcah  citi- 
zens their  property  would  be  protected 
against  confiscation  or  destruction. 

"After  cessation  of  hostilities,  B^bara 
TrousU   returned    to   the    United    States    in 

1946,  while  the  boys  remained  In  boarding 
school.  The  father,  Bohumll  Trousil^  died 
Intestate  on  February  1,  1948.  The  adiainls- 
tratlon  of  the  father's  estate  was  undoHaken 
by  the  district  civil  co\irt  in  Pragrue.  Iwhich 
in  due  time  appointed  one  SlaVomira 
Ledererova,  a  friend  and  employee  0t  the 
Trouslls,  as  guardian  for  Edward  and  ^bert 
Trousil  who  were  18  years  of  age  at  thf  time 
of  their  father's  death. 

"Upon  graduation  from  school,  Btiward 
and  Robert  TrousU  Joined  their  mother  in 
the  United  States  in  November  1950.  The 
guardian,  In  addition  to  other  estate  miitters. 
continued  operating  the  family  buslnetfs,  and 
not  tmtll  November  12,  1953,  did  th«  court 
enter  its  decree  of  distribution  of  the  fl&ther's 
estate.  Thereafter,  the  guardian  continued 
to  manage  the  estate  in  a  fiduciary  capacity, 
sent  periodic  remittances  to  the  Troil^lls  In 
the  United  States,  and  represented  tHe  two 
boys  as  their  guardian  in  the  proceedings 
related  to  the  estate  of  their  grandl^other 
who  died  testate  on  June  23,  1956. 

"EKurlng  the  period  after  NovembfJ-  1950 
In  response  to  specific  queries  sent  to  the 
guardian  as  to  the  status  of  their  pn>perty, 
the  Trouslls  received  assurances  trafix  the 
guardian  that  all  was  well.  As  recently  as 
1959,  the  guardian  assxu-ed  the  Trous[|s  that 
the  circvunstances  regarding  their  property 
was  unchanged,  and  that  the  Trouailp  were 
not  receiving  Income  from  their  business 
only  because  of  high  taxes  and  a  ruling  by 
the  Communist  government  of  Czemoslo- 
vakla  that  prohibited  sending  any  fart  of 
the  net  income  out  of  the  country.  Attjempts 
to  verify  the  status  of  their  propatty  by 
written  Inquiries  directed  to  the  Gov«timent 
of  Czechoslovakia  produced  neither  an  answer 
to  their  question  nor  even  an  acknotivledg- 
ment  from  that  Government. 

"Finally,  In  1960,  despite  the  repea«ed  as- 
surances of  the  guardian,  the  Trouslls  sus- 
pected that  they  were  being  errofleously 
informed  as  to  the  status  of  their  p«<)perty, 
and  Barbara  and  Kdward  Trousil  made  ar- 
rangements t6  visit  Czechoslovakia  to  deter- 


mine the  facts  for  themselves.  Although  first 
denied  by  the  guardian,  in  subsequent  oon- 
frontatlons  the  guardian  admitted  the  true 
facts  and  produced  papers  showing  that  the 
Trotislls'  property  had  been  confiscated  or 
'nationalized'  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia  in  1953.  "Hies* 
papers  indicated  that  the  confiscation  was 
accomplished  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  the 
connivance  of  the  guardian.  The  efforts 
made  by  Edward  Trousil  to  ascertain  the 
facts  while  visiting  Czechoslovakia  are  re> 
fiected  in  the  following  quotation  from  an 
affidavit  furnished  the  committee: 

"  'That  while  in  Czechoslovakia  In  August 
1960.  Edward  Trousil,  through  his  wife, 
sought  Information  from  the  Csechoslovak 
Government,  and  received  no  answer;  that 
he  contacted  the  VB.  consul  In  Prague,  and 
was  told  that  whenever  the  consul  had  made 
inquiries  regarding  nationalisation  on  behalf 
of  American  citizens,  they  had  never  received 
a  reply  from  the  Czechoslovak  Ooremment.' 

"The  Trouslls  filed  claim  within  30  days  of 
the  actual  discovery  of  the  concealment  of 
fact,  but  their  claim  has  been  denied  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  for 
the  sole  reason  that  their  claims  'had  not 
been  timely  filed.' 

"On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  Is 
concluded  that  a  waiver  of  time  limitations 
to  permit  the  consideration  of  the  claims 
Is  Justified  in  this  case.  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  claimants  in  this  country  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  Czechoslovak  guardian  for 
guidance  and  information.  A  grandmother 
who  died  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1953  was  moved 
by  that  country's  government  to  a  state  home 
for  the  aged  near  Bozlce,  Moravia,  in  Chech- 
oslovakia; had  never  been  associated  with  the 
business,  and  therefore  had  no  opportunity 
to  know  of  the  seizure  of  the  business." 

The  committee  notes  that  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Conunlssion  considers  the 
granting  of  relief  in  this  cace  to  be  a  matter 
of  legislative  policy,  but  the  Commission 
does  oppose  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
there  are  pending  in  Congress  three  general 
House  bills  designed  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  under  the  Czechoslovak  claims  pro- 
gram. The  committee  has  no  Information 
as  to  prospects  for  enactment  of  any  one  of 
such  bills. 

Under  the  circumstances  above  cited  from 
the  House  report  on  this  blU,  It  seems  clear 
that  the  claimants  are  not  chargeable  with 
laches  In  the  sense  that  they  knowingly  slept 
on  their  rights.  Instead,  they  are  the  Inno- 
cent victims  of  a  conscious  deception.  The 
contention  of  the  claimants  that  they  wers 
unable  to  obtain  any  information  or  assist- 
ance from  the  Communist  government  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  supported  by  a  statement 
in  the  semiannual  report  from  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  for  the  period 
ending  J\ine  30.  1961.  It  is  there  stated 
(p.  5): 

"The  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  re- 
fused to  furnish  any  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission, or  to  claimants  seeking  to  obtain 
evidence  in  support  of  their  claims." 

If  the  claimante  here  are  permitted  to  lUe 
their  claim,  the  United  SUtes  would  not  seem 
to  be  prejudiced  in  any  way  by  the  delay 
brought  about  by  the  deception.  The  burden 
of  proof  in  establishing  ownership  and  the 
extent  of  loes  rests  upon  the  claimants.  The 
amount  of  recovery  will  neceesarUy  be  smaU 
because  of  the  wide  discrepancy,  noted  In  the 
Commission's  report,  between  the  |9  million 
in  the  Czechoslovak  claims  fund  and  the 
total  of  potential  awards  in  the  amount  of 
•100  million.  Title  IV  of  the  Intematlonal 
Claims  Settlement  Act  provides  i<x  an  Initial 
payment  of  $1,000  and  thereafter  payments 
on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Having  already  suffered  substantial  losses 
at  the  hands  of  the  Conununist  government 
in  Czechoslovakia,  the  claimants  ought  not, 
in  the  committee's  opinion,  be  made  to  sufTer 


further  becatise  they  did  not  claim  damages 
for  a  loss  they  did  not  know  had  occurred 
until  after  the  period  for  filing  claims  had  ex- 
pired. The  committee  believes  that  the  bene- 
ficial purpose  of  the  Ctechoslovak  n^iiw, 
program  wlU  be  served  by  permitting  the 
claimants  the  reUef  provided  in  the  bill,  and 
accordingly  recommends  that  HJl.  3372  be 
given  favorable  consideration. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
FEES  OP  \ja.  MARSHALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1743. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJt. 
10651)  to  amend  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  fees  of  U.S.  mar- 
shals, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl. 
10651)  to  amend  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  fees  of  U.S. 
marshals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  after  line  4.  to 
strike  out: 

"  "Where  service  is  requested  to  be  made 
on  a  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  holiday,  the  fees 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  two  paragraphs 
Shall  be  Increased  by  100  per  centum;". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1785),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

8TATXMZNT 

Section  1921  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
specifies  the  fees  to  be  charged  by  U.S.  mar- 
shals for  tlie  service  of  various  types  of 
process  on  behalf  of  private  litigants.  Those 
fees  have  remained  substantially  the  same 
since  they  were  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
February  26.  1853  (10  Stat.  164),  over  100 
years  ago. 

At  the  time  the  fee  schedule  was  estab- 
lished. U.S.  marshals  did  not  receive  salaries. 
Instead,  they  were  allowed  such  fees  and  per- 
centages as  they  collected,  not  in  excess  of 
•6.000  a  year.  Deputy  marshals  received  an 
amount  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  fees 
collected  by  them,  subject  to  reduction  by 
the  Attorney  General  if  the  earnings  ap- 
peared unreasonable.  The  excess  of  fees 
collected  over  the  amounts  retained  by  mar- 
shals and  their  deputies  was  used  to  defray 
office  expenses  or  deposited  in  the  Treasury. 

In  the  past,  the  fees  charged  iinder  this 
system  were  adequate  to  pay  for  the  services 
and  travel  expenses  of  marshals.  The  result 
was  that  service  of  process  on  behalf  of  pri- 
vate litigants  cost  the  Government  little  or 
nothing. 

In  1896,  this  system  for  the  payment  of 
marshals  was  changed.    All  fees  were  to  be 


paid  Into  the  Treasury.  w«>«>.«t,  ,n^ 
graduaUy  aU  deputy  marshals  were  put  on 
a  salary  basis  and  were  paid  foe  thelp  ex- 
peMes  in  accordance  with  general  regu- 
lations. ^ 

Since  18M  both  salaries  and  expense  al- 
lowances have  increased  substantially.  How- 
ever, the  fees  charged  by  the  Government  for 
the  services  of  marshals  have,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  mileage,  remained  the  same  as 
they  were  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  centxiry. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  General  AccounUng  Office  conducted  a 
Joint  survey  of  the  cost  of  serving  process 
The  survey  disclosed  that  the  annual  cost 
of  serving  process  on  behalf  of  private  IIU- 
gants  exceeded  the  fees  charged  by  aoDroxl- 
mately  $411,000. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  which 
would  make  modest  increases  in  fees  charged 
to  private  litigants  for  the  services  of  U£. 
marshals  te  meritorious  and  recommends  it 
favorably. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
are  (1)  a  letter,  dated  March  20.  1961,  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
legislative  proposal  to  permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  a  table  of  fees  for  the 
services  of  U.S.  marshals;  (2)  a  letter,  dated 
March  28,  1962.  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  a  legislative  proposal  Iden- 
tical with  the  bUl.  HB.  10651;  and  (3)  a 
letter,  dated  June  11.  1962.  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  regard  to  the  bUl,  HJl 
10651. 

OmcE  or  THE  Attorney  Genekal. 

Washington,  DC.  March  20,  1961. 
The  Vice  PaEsroENT, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Ms.  Vice  PaismEKT:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence is  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  tltie 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 
to  the  fees  of  U.S.  marshals. 

Section  1921  of  title  28  enumerates  specifi- 
cally the  fees  to  be  charged  private  litigants 
for  services  rendered  them  by  VS.  marshals. 
These  fees  have  not  been  changed  sulMtan- 
tlally  In  the  past  100  years.  However,  a  Joint 
study  concluded  several  years  ago  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  disclosed  that  the  annual 
cost  to  the  Government  for  handling  Federal 
court  process  for  private  litigants  exceeds  the 
charges  made  for  such  service  by  approxi- 
mately $411,000. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  statute  relating 
to  marshals'  fees  was  in  need  of  amendment 
and  based  thereon  the  Department  of  Jiistice 
proposed  to  the  84th  Congress  and  to  each 
succeeding  Congress  the  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate legislation.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Department  that  it  is  desirable  to  abandon 
the  present  approach  of  the  statute;  that 
is.  the  specific  fixing  of  fees,  and  to  substi- 
tute instead  a  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Attorney  General  periodically  to  promulgate 
a  table  of  fees.  In  this  way  the  fee  schedules 
would  be  more  fiexlble,  easily  being  increased 
or  decreased  to  approximate  the  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  service  being  rendered. 
A  plan  similar  to  that  suggested  is  now 
provided  for  by  section  1914(b)  of  title  28. 
relating  to  fees  to  be  collected  by  the  clerks 
of  the  district  courts. 

Section  1921  now  provides  that  for  mar- 
shals' services  in  a  criminal  case  there  may 
be  taxed  as  costs  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the 
court  within  certain  limits.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  make  no  substantive 
change  in  this  provision,  but  would  relocate 
it  in  section  1920,  the  section  which  pertains 
to  taxation  of  costs. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  recommendation. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Kknnxdt, 

Attorney  General. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  PROPERTY  AT 
liOS  ALAMOS.  N.  UKK. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1749. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  UUe  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The     IJEGISLATTVE     CXXRK.      A     bill     (S. 

3580)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mvmlty  Act  of  1955.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposal  of  federally  owned 
properties  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex..  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  3580) 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  federally  owned  prop- 
erties at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatixfes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955.  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  further  amended  in  the 
following  respects: 

Section  21  b.  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  after  the  words  "General 
Manager"  in  subsection  (2),  by  inserting 
after  the  quotation  mark:  ";  or  (3)  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico,  designated  on  a  map 
on  file  at  the  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion, entitled  'Minimum  Geographic  Area. 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.'  bearing  the  legend 
'Boundary  Line,  Minimimi  Geographic  Area, 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico'  and  marked  'Ap- 
proved, April  6,  1962,  A.  B.  Luedecke,  Gen- 
eral Manager.' " 

Sec.  2.  Section  21  1.  is  hereby  amended  for 
striking  therefrom  the  period  appearing 
after  the  wcM-ds  "Hanford.  Washington"  by 
inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof  and  by 
adding  thereafter:  "or  that  area  which,  on 
the  date  Los  Alamos  is  included  within  this 
Act,  constitutes  the  County  of  Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico,  excluding  therefrom,  however, 
that  land  which  Is,  on  said  date,  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior." 
Sec.  3.  Section  21  1.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  "any  natural  gas  distribution  sys- 
tem," after  the  comma  following  "electrical 
distribution  ayBtexa". 

Sec.  4.  A  new  subsection  is  hereby  added 
to  section  21,  as  follows: 

"m.  The  terms  'single'  and  'single  family' 
when  used  in  connection  with  'house'  ot 
•residential  property'  shall  Include  each 
separate  unit  of  a  residential  structure 
which  the  Commission  has  classified  as  a 
residential  structure  containing  two  or  more 
separate  single  family  units  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 41  c.  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  6.  Section  32  is  hereby  amended  by 
strildng  therefrom  the  third  sentence  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  shall  be 
reimbursed  from  the  Oommimlty  Disposal 
Operations  Fund  for  the  cost  of  such  ap- 
praisals." 

Sec.  6.  Section  36  b.  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"b.  An  occupant  of  a  single  family  or 
duplex  house  shall,  upon  application  there- 
for, be  entitled  to  a  credit,  against  the  pur- 
chase price  of  any  residential  property  pur- 
chased through  the  exericse  of  a  priority  right 
established  xinder  the  provisions  of  section 
42,  for  the  amount  by  which  the  current  fair 
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market  value  of  tbe  Goremment's  interest 
In  the  single  faznUy  or  duplez  bcose  ot  which 
he  was  an  occupant  is  enhanced  as  a  result 
of  improrementa  to  the  premlsea  of  sfuch  ain- 
gle  family  or  duplex  house  made  by.  or  at 
the  expense  of,  such  occupant." 

Skc.  7.  Section  41  a.  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  between  the  word  "Act"  and 
the  comma:  ",  or,  in  the  case  of  Los  Alamos, 
upon  its  inclusion  within  this  Act". 

Sac.  8.  A  new  subsection  la  hereby  added 
to  section  41,  as  follows: 

"c.  Prior  to  the  date  any  residential  prop- 
erty is  first  offered  for  sale  at  Los  Alamos, 
the  Commission  shall  further  classify  each 
residential  structure  within  the  community 
of  Los  Alamos  either  as  a  single  family  house, 
a  duplex  house,  an  apartment  house,  a  dormi- 
tory, or  as  a  residential  structure  containing 
two  or  more  separate  single  family  units  and 
shall  post,  at  the  offices  Of  the  Commission 
at  Los  Alamos,  a  list,  available  for  public 
Inspection  at  reasonable  times,  showing  the 
classification  of  ettch  such  residential  struc- 
ture. For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  each 
such  residential  structure  will  thereafter  be 
deemed  to  be  a  single  family  hotise,  a  duplex 
house,  an  apartment  house,  a  dormltOTy,  or 
a  residential  structure  containing  two  or 
more  separate  single  family  units  in  accord- 
ance with  its  classification.  In  determining 
the  classification  of  each  such  residential 
structure  containing  two  or  more  single  fam- 
ily units,  the  Commission  shall  consider  (1) 
the  practicability  of  selling  separately  the 
single  family  units,  and  (2)  the  insurability 
of  mortgages  under  section  223(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended." 

Sxc.  9.  Section  52  a.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  the  period  after  the  words  "chap- 
ter 8"  in  subsection  (2)  and  by  Inserting 
thereafter:  ";  or  (3)  property  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  ^ould  be  re- 
tained by  the  Commission  for  its  own  itse." 

Sbc.  10.  Tlie  first  sentence  in  section  63 
b.  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  everything 
after  the  word  "bids"  and  inserting  a  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

Sac.  11.  Section  63  c.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  everything  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriate" and  inserting  a  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Sac.  12.  Section  56  d.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  between  the  word  "community" 
and  the  semicolon  "or  after  June  30,  1968, 
in  the  case  of  Los  Alamos". 

Sac.  13.  Section  57  b.  U  hereby  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence:  "The  zon- 
ing restrictions  to  be  taken  into  accoimt 
at  Los  Alamos  shall  be  those  which  the  local 
government  is  likely  to  enact  with  respect 
to  thoee  lots." 

Sac.  14.  A  new  section  Is  hereby  added,  as 
follows: 

"Sxc.  58.  CooPKBATivxs. — The  Commission 
may  grant  to  cooperatives,  the  entire  initial 
membership  of  which  Is  restricted  to  project- 
connected  persons,  such  priorities  for  the 
purchase  of  apartment  buildings  as  the 
Commission  determines  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  priority  with  respect  to  each  coopera- 
tive shall  terminate  if  within  such  time  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  the  coopera- 
tive has  not  obtained  one  hundred  per 
centum  initial  membership  consisting  of 
project-connected  persons.  The  15  per 
centum  deduction  specified  by  subsection 
35  a.,  tlie  deduction  provided  by  36  d..  the 
financing  provisions  of  section  62,  and  the 
indemnity  provided  by  sections  63,  64,  65, 
and  66  shall  be  applicable  to  priority  sales 
of  apartment  buildings  to  such  cooperatives. 
The  term  'cooperative'  as  used  herein  means 
a  corporation  or  a  trust  of  the  character 
described  in  section  213(a)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended." 

Sac.  16.  Section  62  a.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  delating  "house,  apartment  building,  or 
dormitory"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  property". 


Sxc.  18.  Section  82  d.  Is  hereby  utmended 
to  read  as  follows:  "d.  The  CommisMon  may 
sell  any  notes  and  mortgages  acqulrta  under 
subsections  a.  and  e.  of  this  sedilon  on 
terms  set  by  the  Commission.  Kotwlth- 
standing  any  other  provisions  of  ijaw  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  oft  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  Commis- 
sion may,  in  accordance  with  sudii  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  (t )  enter 
into  contracts  for  servicing  any  of  oie  notes 
and  mortgages  It  has  acquired,  and  (2)  sell 
or  enter  into  contracts  to  sell  to  a  j  servicer 
any  notes  and  mortgages  with  ro^pect  to 
which  a  servicing  contract  has  been  entered 
into  by  the  servicer  with  the  Cona^lsslon: 
Provided.  That  with  respect  to  sales  of  notes 
and  mortgages  under  (2)  the  Coaimlsslon 
shall  comply  with  section  3700  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  unless  it  detenniai|ea  that 
such  compliance  would  not  be  feasible." 

Sec.  17.  Section  63  Is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  between  ttte  word 
"Act"  and  the  comma:  ".  or,  in  ^he  case 
of  Los  Alamos,  not  more  than  fifteen  years 
after  the  date  it  is  included  wltiiin  this 
Act". 

Sec.  18.  Section  64,  clause  (a)  111  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  between  tlie  word 
"Richland"  and  the  semicolon:  'Hot  four 
thoxisand  six  hundred  and  twenty]  In  the 
case  of  Los  Alamos". 

Sxc.  19.  Section  64,  clause  (b)  M  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  betveen  tl^e  word 
"Richland"  and  the  period:  "or  eleven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  slxty^nlne  in 
the  case  of  Los  Alamos". 

Sec  20.  Section  72  Is  hereby  amttided  by 
inserting  between  the  word  "Act"  pJid  the 
period:  "in  the  case  of  Oak  Ridge  and  Rich- 
land, or,  in  the  case  of  Los  Alattoa,  not 
later  than  five  years  after  the  date  it  is  in- 
cluded within  this  Act". 

Sxc.  21.  Section  75  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  the  period  after  the  word  "trans- 
feree", by  inserting  a  colon  in  liettj  thereof 
and  by  adding  thereafter:  "Provided.  That 
at  Loe  Alamos,  utilities  may  be  glveh  to  the 
county  or  other  local  governmental  entity." 

Sxc.  22.  Section  81  is  hereby  amebded  by 
inserting  the  following  between  tbje  words 
"Act"  and  "to  cooperate":  "In  the  case  of 
Oak  Ridge  and  Richland,  or.  in  thei  case  of 
Los  Alamos,  not  to  extend  beyond  ftve  years 
after  the  date  It  is  included  wltl^ln  this 
Act,". 

Sxc.  23.  Section  83  U  hereby  amebded  by 
Inserting  between  the  word  "Act"  and  the 
period:  "in  the  case  of  Oak  Ridge  and  Rich- 
land, or,  in  the  case  of  Los  Alamos,  ijot  later 
than  five  years  after  the  date  it  is  Included 
within  this  Act". 

Sxc.  24.  Section  118  b.  is  hereby  ijmended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  between  the 
words  "Oak  Ridge"  and  "the  nvaa  of",  by 
inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof]  by  in- 
serting between  the  words  "at  Richland" 
and  "for":  "and  the  sum  of  $8,7JB,000  at 
Loe  Alamos",  by  Inserting  between  tl^e  words 
"Installations"  and  "authorized"!  "and 
utilities",  and  by  Inserting  between  the 
words  "pursuant  to"  and  "chapter"^  "chap- 
ter 7  and  ". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1792) ,  explaining  the  piirposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IRecord, 
as  follows : 

BACKCaOTTNO 

1.  Establishment  of  the  atomic  el^ergy 

communities 

When    the    atomic    energy    proJee|ts    were 

started  In  secrecy  during  World  War  II  by 

the  Manhattan  Engineering  District  (MED) 

at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Richland,  Wath..  and 


Los  Alamos,  N.  Mez..  many  factors  entered 
into  the  selection  of  the  sites.  One  principal 
fact<R'  was  distance  from  existing  ecoomu- 
nltles  due  to  tha  need  for  extremely  strln- 
gent  security.  It  was  therefore  decided  that 
towns  wo\ild  have  to  be  buUt  to  house  the 
employees  at  these  installations.  It  was  tha 
desire  of  MKD,  and  later  the  Atomic  Sn- 
ergy  Commission,  to  make  these  towns  at- 
tractive to  the  large  number  of  scientists  and 
skilled  employees  whose  abilities  were,  and 
still  are,  of  vital  Importance  to  the  progress 
of  the  atomic  energy  program. 

S .  Disposal  of  Oak  Ridge  and  HichUxTid 

In  1955,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  providing  for 
the  disposal  of  the  Oovernment-owned  com- 
munities at  Oak  Ridge  and  Richland.  A  de- 
termination was  made  at  that  time  that 
security  requirements  no  longer  made  It  nec- 
essary for  continued  Oovemment  ownership 
and  that  the  communities  were  otherwise 
ready  for  disposal.  The  disposal  operation 
at  Oak  Ridge  is  now  complete  and  the  Rich- 
land disposal  tias  been  virtually  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  case  of  Los  Alamos,  disposal  was 
deferred  on  four  principal  grounds  which 
were  set  forth  in  a  1952  advisory  panel  re- 
port : 

(1)  Security  required  close  area  control; 

(2)  There  was  Uttle  demand  for  incor- 
poration and  private  homeownership; 

(3)  The  fiscal  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity Indicated  a  continuing  need  for  high 
Federal  subsidies;  and 

(4)  The  nature  of  the  housing  in  the 
community  (only  one-third  were  single 
units)    was  an  obstacle  to  disposal. 

In  recent  years,  the  matter  has  been  re- 
viewed periodically.  In  1961-63,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Andxxson,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive survey  and  concluded: 

"We  believe  a  disposition  program  for  Los 
Alamos  Is  possible  and  can  be  accompliahed 
with  a  minimum  of  disruption  to  the  Com- 
mission's principal  activities." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  after  re- 
viewing the  disposal  question,  similarly 
concluded  that  disposal  was  feasible  and 
would  not  impede  the  work  of  this  vlUl 
national  defense  facility.  On  this  basis,  the 
AEC  recommended  the  necessary  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

3.  Disposal  legislation 

Because  the  disposal  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
and  Richland  communities  had  proceeded 
successfully  under  the  authority  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955.  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  AKC  fol- 
lowed closely  the  pattern  of  that  act  with 
some  modifications  based  upon  prior  dis- 
posal experience  and  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  Loe  Alamos  community. 

The  legislation  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Anderson  (for  himself  and  Senator  Pas- 
TORK)  (S.  3129)  and  by  RepresenUtive 
Morris  (H.R.  11185)  on  April  10,  1962.  Two 
clean  bills.  8.  3580  and  HJl.  12718,  incor- 
porating certain  amendments,  were  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Andkkson  and  Congress- 
man Morris,  respectively,  on  August  1  and 
July  30.  19G2. 

4.  Hearings 

Piibllc  hearings  on  the  proposed  disposal 
of  the  Los  Alamos  community  and  on  S. 
3129  and  H.R.  11185  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communities  at  Los  Alamos 
on  April  23.  1962. 

Thirty-eight  witnesses  testified  at  the 
hearings,  representing  the  principal  Govern- 
ment agencies  Involved  (AEC  and  HHFA), 
as  well  as  public  officials  and  private  citlxens 
In  the  community.  In  addition,  a  large 
nvimber  of  statements  for  the  record  were 
submitted     by     residents     of     Los     Alamos. 
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^ongU^  Witness  Who  ftafUdw^t..  „^^^^  In  the  event  th.  utllitie.  a«  «M  to  pri- 

of^M^StSTAP^iur-AJS^' "--  -Zf^^^S^S  ,^«^s2rrau^oSL;-.^^s^ 

John  J.  Burke.  Manager.  Los  Alamo.  A«.     SH^S^^^^^^ '^T'JS^  S  ^     '« t»^«  P«po..  of  addltloiua  tot  deiSJSSt 
Office.  AEC.  7ZL.2^^r\Jr^^7'    ^  ^*^'  *»  '^      at  Los  Alamos  in  order  to  relieve  the  hc^^ 

Mrs.  Carol  Roberts.lhalrman    Los  Aliuno.     17^^^  ^v^™«^.^*      ^^T^  d^Posal      could  profitably  be  undertaken  in  such^^ts 
County  Planning  Coiu^tte^'  ^^     ILSL  S>m™^.!w'"    ^**^«*"   in   the   Lo.      as   the   Pajarlto   acreage   development  at«! 

s„^^^^»°-^-^"-  £SL-.'i-„"rr™lr-£;  ^^S-l^'Hr^ 

On  August  1.  1963.  the  Subconunlttee  on  Zt           *^***  °'  ^^**  Ridge.  $618,000  >  was     of  the  improved  land. 

Communities   met   and   voted    to   report  8.  ^^t!T^r*^J°'  '^***  purpoees,  whUe  at  Rich-  It  Is  the  ejq>ectaUon  of  the  committee  that 

3580  and  HJl.  12718  to  the  fuU  committer  t^'^   ^^*  ,^^    ^"^   $2,215,000.    The   rea-  these  development  programs  would  be  un- 

The  Joint  Committee  met  on  August   1.  Siiii*^^  r^tf ^«  *""'"*^"°''   *'   ^  dertaken  by  the  CommiLon  after  dlsoLaton 

1962.  and  voted  to  report  out  &  3680  and  Tnl^^  °<,nT^«*  nm             .  '^'^  consultaUon  with   pubUo  offldaU  and 

^"fv  ^'Zr''''  "^^  r«x«unend.Uon  that  stiliti^n^LStl  'S;S^"V1SSSr in  T^  ^''^'^'  In  the  I.-  Alamo,  community. 

cjr  Mu  paM  j^jj  j^^  Alamos  in  1962.  *■  f-ocoZ  assistance  paymewtt 

JoiKT  coMunrxx  oommkitts  (2)  The  housing  shortage  at  Lo.  Alamo*.  Under  the  terms  of  section  91  of  the  Atomic 

1.  General  disposal  pattern  which  did  not  exist  at  the  other  oommunl-  &»«"Ky  Community  Act,  the  ABC  is  required 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commxmity  Act  of  1955  *^**'  "^"^^^  "o™*  Government  lot  develop-  ^°  contribute  financlaUy  for  a  period  of  10 

Is    essenUally    authorizing    legislaUon       It  ^        ^     construcUon  to  facilitate  privaU  y«*™  ^  the  operaUon  of  the  oommunlty. 

csUbUshes    the    basic    frwne work    of    con-  °J?f  development.  Generally,  this  payment  U  intended  to  re- 

gressional  guidance  for  dispoaal  operations.  k   't          Alamos  has  extensive  projected  ™«*  "»•  burdens  cast  on  the  oommunlty 

leaving    to    the    responsible    admlnlstratlv.  ^^TT  "^"^e'nents.     Each  Item  of  achool  »>o^    ^    «»    tax-exempt    federally   owned 

agencies.  AEC  and  HHFA.  the  tack  of  estab-  "™*"2«5Uon  requested  by  the  Commission  Property  In  the  community  and  by  the  rtd- 

hshlng  priorities  and  compleUng  the  detaUed  r^  ^*°  reviewed,  and  U  supported  by  the  •»**  operations  in  the  project  area. 

pattern  of  di^Msal.  taking  Into  consldera-  "epartment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei-  Although  it  is  not  poMiMe  to  project  the 

tlon    the    individual    requiremenU    of    the  *^\  t       .,  Precise  situation  which  wlU  obtain  in  1968— 

atomic  energy  communlUee.     Because  thU  ♦.         T?'w^*™°*  *^**  "*  increasing  popula-  **•  *^«*  y«""  In  which  It  is  anUdpated  that 

Is  the  nature  of  the  Community  Act.  It  may  .k      '          ^  projected  to  reach  18.000  from  AW3  ownership  wUl  be  fully  terminated  and 

be  useful  for  the  Members  ot  the  ConsreM  ni'v.?"^"     ^^'°°^  °^'  ^*  *****  *<>  y**"-  ^*  ^^*  ^"  ^  ^^'^  assistance  payments 

to  obtain  some  view  of  how  disposal  was  JV^f^*"**  »^  O*^  ^dgt  had  already  passed  *»»«»»'  »>•  made— It  U  poMtble  to  make  cer- 

actually    Implemented    at    Oak    lUdm    and  ^  PopulaUon  peaks  In  1966.  tain  estimate,  of  the  coMs  of  community 

Richland.    For  this  purpoM.  the  commlttM  .-  ^wiunony   before   the   Subcommittee   on  operaUon  versus  local  government  revenues. 

has  atuched.  as  appendlxl  to  this  report  S^.-'^^*!    indicated    that    Los    Alamos  •"»•  AEC  has  estimated  that  annual  assist- 

a  brief  report  prepared  by  the  Atomic  En-  °f'*nUflc  Laboratory  has  a  bright  future  and  »nce  payments  for  1968  on  this  basis  would 

ergy  Commlasion  on  the  proceM  of  disposal  Jt^L^  .  .     fJJf  ^V?  ^  P^*^  »  ^^^  «>*•  ^  ^  approximately  82.8  mlUlon.     (If  utlHtiee 

at  Oak  Ridge  and  Richland                        ^^  tuverae  scJentiflc  fields  such  as  atomic  energy  were  sold,  rather  than  donated  to  the  eom- 

•>   ^ni,  /.«w  rf«»-**-^     s  ^ .  „  ..P*^""  *^**  military  purposes  and  the  munlty.  the  figure  would  be  $3,061,000  ) 

.Sou  and  donation  of  Government  property  NaUons  nuclear  space  prograrTit  must  be  Local  asslsSnee  payments  aVoak  Ridge 

The  net  value  of  property  to  be  aold  for  ^'J?"  ^  attract  and  retain  the  finest  sden-  a"  currently   running  approximately  »125 

private  use  at  Los  Alamo,  la  estimated  at  ^J^  minds  in  the  NaUon  and  it  Is  the  belief  million,  while  at  Richland  the  figure  ts  ap- 

$39,091,000  and  It  is  expected  that  the  net  °'  **^*  ''°^*  Committee  that  the  authorised  proximately  »l.i  million.     The  reasons  for 

proceeds  from  the  sales  of  these  properties  caP^^al  items  will  materially  assist  in  this  blgher  projected  payments  starting  in  fiscal 

will  total  about  $38  million.     In  addition,  endeavor.  year  1968  at  Los  Alamo,  include  the  follow- 

Jt  is  expected  that  certain  hospital,  school,  ^°  a  letter  from  the  General  Manager  of  Ing: 

and  municipal  installations  with  a  net  value  t***  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  chair-  (1)  The    projected    1968    figure    for    Loe 

of  $24,712,000  will  be  donated  to  the  com-  "^   ^^  "»•   Joint  Committee   on  April  9,  Alamo,  take.    Into   aooount   expected   con- 

munlty.     (ir  utUlties  are  sold,  rather  than  ^^*^'  ^*  foUowlng  breakdown  of  proposed  ttauing  increases  in  opertaing  ooets. 

donated  to  the  oommunlty,  this  figure  would  construcUon  authorlxaUons  was  furnished:  (2)   As  noted  earlier,  Los  Alamo,  ha.  an 

^.ru'^,'^'^^^?  $22  million.)     DonaUon  of  i.  County  court  and  admlnlstra-  increasing  populaUon   while  Richland   and 

emm^nt  u  JSf  '^^."^T  "^^'^^  Kov-  tlve    faculty..... _1                ,750  OOO  °^  ^^  *^  "^"^^^  ^"'^  ^^^  P**?^' 

eminent  Is  consistent  with  the  pracUce  fol-     2.  Plre  station  fadllt^ i^'Snn  ^^^  P»^  ^  19W- 

auTr"!?  fh^  *"***•  r.?**  Richland.     To  re-  3.  Road  and  street  rehibirrtitto'n"      gS'ooo  ^*   *"  *»o«»^"   powible,   because   of  Los 

?iiSu^.^.  *=°°^^'"f*  y>  P*y  for  tbme  4.  Water  and  sewer  systems  .              §S'  OoS  ^^^*°*°»'  "^^  ^°^«"°°-  »*•  one-industry  na- 

S^ilnHtH?  u'^,.^.^^  one-industry  5.  Barranca  Me«  de^lopment            750*000  1""'   "«»    ^^  """^^   *«^   "><»    »»n<ling 

nature  and  their  limited  taxing  and  bonding      6.  Schools 2  Sss'  000  ^■«*'  **^at  local  assistance  would  have  to  be 

m^;  Z'^^     ^""^   "**   "*''   ******  govern-  7.  Oaa  distribution  syBt^m:."."""    2' 064*  000  nought  beyond  the  statutory  10-year  period. 

^h Tnh  3  ^-f"  ";^™f"  InsurmounUble  debt.  8   Becmc  disfa-ibuMon  system  "     '  789'  000  ^  "^  •'"°^  ""***f  ^^  **™»  of  section  91d.. 

»h  ch  would  only  Increase  the  costs  of  the  '         —       /w.uw  ^^  Commission  would  have  to  present  to 

th^n  ?i°*^  ♦^*^™*"**  ^  ^  °*****  ""***'■  "*«■  "^o^l 8  719  000     "*«  "'°*°*  Committee  Its  recommendations 

"c":,'::-c.on ««.o^..n      r^!.:^V7^i^^^^^^^^^^^si  Se^dS^-uTurs^ss^r^'i  ^i.:^: 

rnder  section  24  of  the  bill,  approximately  gas"a°nd  1l£^l?dllS^o^' s^^^^lf  SS  ETed^e^^of'^n:^^^  X^'^^  N'*""^*' 

*8  7  million  would  be  authorlxed  for  neces-  event  they  were  donated  to  UiVcommunJSr  SSSv  and  ,^^^^^  ^S^/^     "J 

sary  plant  additions  and  modifications  to  be  However.  If  the  utUities  were  sold  to  prlvato  oT^^J A^^i^^^lr^^^  wlUidrawal 

undertaken  over  the  next  several  years  dur-  entitles,  as  discussed  below  in  paragraph  6  tidSTtinJ^S  .S  !^^T^*^  "T?"T 

ing  the  period  of  predlsposal  and  disposal  nuthorization  for  these  purpo«S^ld  not  eoiS^^nt  -          «»°'^»»"«o°  ^ward  local 

operations.     Among   the  Items  Included   in  ^   required,    since   the   utilities   would    be         t^^^«u  "orrf«nw  -«h ^^  ... 

this  authortratlon  are  municipal  government  sold  on  an  "as  Is"  basis.  wi^rT^  i^^f^T  ^,T*!2^i^  ?f!^P* 

facilities,  fire  station,  road  and   street  re-      ^^^J^'^il  ^  "^^on  91d.  provide  fletfbie 

habllitation  »nX^^LtrTMr   y           J^       criteria.    The  committee  has  been  avuzwl 

Tca^  of ?♦    ^***° '°*  development.  1  in  addition.  $2,900,000  was  spent  at  Oak  that  the  AlC  would  n^beTuSTor^S^to 

teSti^^LS,,"?;^'^  ,r^°°"i«  *^*^?5-  Ridge 'or  a  new  hosplUl  which  was  turned  escape    responsibiUty    for    iSSSif  SSim 

forSs^ASn^e^^s^J-tL^eih-ervy^lS  -«  ^  »  *-*  °^-atlon  upon  comple-  ^^^^^^J^^^l^^^^r.^^^ 
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5.  Houting  shortage  at  Lm  iltamot 

Hie  itn^  factor  which  moat  concerned 
the  committee  In  connection  with  the  dls- 
poeal  of  the  Los  Alamoe  commtmlty  Is  the 
housing  shortage.  llUs  shcntage  la  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  since  two- 
thirds  of  the  housing  at  Los  Alamoe  Is  of  a 
miiltlple-famlly  character.  The  problem  Is 
further  aggravated  by  the  existence  of  some 
substandard  housing. 

A.  Protective  amendments:  The  Joint 
Committee  considered  this  problem  carefully 
and  Incorporated  two  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  to  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  any  short-term  housing  short- 
age as  follows: 

(1)  Section  9  of  the  bill  permits  the  Com- 
mission to  retain  property  which,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  should  be  re- 
tained for  Its  own  use.  Under  the  authority 
of  this  section  the  Commission  would  be 
able  to  retain  for  rental  purposes  such  hous- 
ing as  the  ^'Sundts"  (temporary  multiple- 
family  wooden  dwellings),  the  "Denver 
Steels"  (metallic  prefabricated  homes),  and 
the  "Wlngfoots"  (small,  trailer-type  homes) 
until  such  time  as  this  housing  could  be 
removed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
adverse  Impact  on  the  community. 

(2)  Section  8  of  the  biU  adds  a  new  sub- 
section c.  to  section  41  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act.  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
permit  Individual  sales  of  separate  units  of 
certain  residential  structures.  It  is  recog- 
nlaed  that  the  "splitting"  of  multiple-fam- 
ily dwelllngB  will  not  provide  the  answer  to 
the  Los  Alamos  housing  shortage.  It  will, 
however,  maximize  the  opportunity  for  In- 
dividual private  homeownership.  in  the 
event  at  any  Individual  occupant's  dlssat- 
lafactlon.  relief  could  be  obtained  through 
the  normal  operation  of  the  free  enterprise 
system:  namely,  by  buying  out  the  other 
party. 

B.  Need  for  further  home  and  lot  devel- 
opment: The  protective  amendments  dis- 
cuseed  above  wlU  help  tQ  lessen  the  possi- 
bility of  a  short-term  housing  scarcity  at 
Los  Alamos.  This  possibility  is  further  min- 
imized by  the  fact  that  disposal  and  sale  of 
Government-owned  properties  will  not  begin 
fw  approximately  2  years,  which  should  pro- 
vide time  to  solicit  and  encotirage  the  inter- 
est of  private  homebuilders.  It  Is  also  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  disposal,  in  it- 
self, will  provide  a  stimulus  to  private  de- 
velopment. 

Nevertheless,  further  Government  lot  de- 
velopment is  required  at  Los  Alamos.  The 
authorization  now  provides  few  the  develop- 
ment of  160  lots  at  Barranca  Mesa.  In  ad- 
dition, it  U  hoped  that  the  utiUty  systems 
can  be  sold  to  private  companies  on  an  "as 
is"  basis,  thereby  permitting  the  use  of  an 
additional  $2,843,000  for  Government  lot  de- 
velopment in  such  areas  as  the  Pajarito  acre- 
age development  area,  North  Mesa,  and  the 
townslte  area,  as  discussed  in  paragraph  3. 
This  entire  program  of  lot  development 
would  be  especially  desirable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  would  recover  all 
or  substantially  all.  of  its  investment  from 
the  sale  of  the  improved  land. 

C.  Rent  control:  In  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings at  Los  Alamoe  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commimitles  received  other  suggestions  for 
ameliorating  the  effect  of  any  possible  short- 
term  housing  scarcity.  There  was  some  sug- 
gestion that  the  Government  should  insti- 
tute rent  control  for  a  period  of  time  to 
avoid  rent  gouging  after  disposal. 

The  HHPA  has  stated  its  belief  that  "sale 
of  Government-owned  residential  property 
can  be  timed  so  as  to  avoid  rent  gouging 
without  enf<Mx;ed  controls."  At  the  present 
time,  there  appear  to  be  sufficient  safeguards 
In  the  disposal  plan  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  rent  control.  If,  at  some  future  point 
a  necessity  for  rent  control  is  Indicated,  the 
committee  will  reeazamlne  the  question. 
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e.  Disposition  of  utaities  \\ 

Dhder  the  authority  of  section  73.  ihe  Com- 
mission Is  vested  with  broad  discretion  In 
determining  the  entity  to  which  utilities 
may  be  transferred.  The  CommKBlon  can 
transfer  the  utilities  to  the  city  at  ihe  com- 
munity, the  State  in  which  the  cotlununlty, 
is  located,  or  any  political  subdltisioii  or 
agency  of  the  State,  or  any  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, or  other  legal  entity.  In  determining 
the  transferee  for  any  utility  the  Commis- 
sion must  consider  certain  criteria  feet  forth 
in  subsection  73  b.  of  the  act. 

In  the  case  of  Los  Alamos  therej  are  two 
principal  utilities  to  be  disposed  oft  the  gas 
and  electric  distribution  systems.  !with  re- 
spect to  the  water  distribution  l^stem,  a 
municipal  installation,  the  AEG  has  stated 
that  it  will  be  donated  to  the  local  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  section  84  of  the 
Community  Act  although  A£C  w}|ll  retain 
the  water  production  system. 

With  respect  to  the  gas  and  eleqtric  sys- 
tems there  are  two  alternatives:  (1)  dona- 
tion to  the  comniunity;  or  (2)  sale  tio  private 
companies. 

Although  donation  to  the  ccanmunity 
would  provide  a  source  of  continuing  revenue 
for  the  local  government  (approximately 
$200,000  per  year) ,  the  Conunisslon  ^ould  be 
required  to  invest  approximately  $a.B  million 
to  place  the  distribution  systems  In  such  a 
condition  that  they  could  be  transferred  to 
the  conununlty  without  placing  a^  undue 
burden  on  the  local  government  and  the 
community  might  have  difficulty  in  tetalnlng 
competent  operating  personnel.  In  addition 
the  Federal  Government  would  realize  no 
return  for  its  investment  in  the  utility  sys- 
tems if  they  were  transferred  to  ihe  local 
government. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Commission  sold 
the  utility  systems  to  private  compiinles  the 
Government  would  realize  approximately  $2.5 
million  from  the  sale  and  tlie  local  govern- 
ment would  receive  a  substantial  aimount — 
approximately  $25,000  each  year-4in  fran- 
chise taxes. 

On  balance  it  is  the  committal's  belief 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  io  find  a 
suitable  private  purchaser  or  pxircbasers  for 
the  utility  systems.  This  would  rejlleve  the 
community  of  the  burden  of  havingi  to  oper- 
ate substantial  utility  systems — a  business  in 
which  it  has  no  extensive  experience.  It 
would  also  provide  a  source  of  reventie  to  the 
community  and  be  to  the  best  financial 
advantage  of  the  Federal  Governmejit. 

7.  Cooperative  sale  of  apartmsnts 
The  Subcommittee  on  Communities  re- 
ceived some  testimony  at  Los  Alstnos  ad- 
vocating cooperative  sale  of  apartment  build- 
ings to  the  residents,  on  a  priortty  basis 
without  c<»npetitlve  bid. 

The  AEC  did  not  advocate  corjperative 
sales  and  the  HHFA  pointed  out  that  "the 
demand  by  such  purchasers  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  priority  sale  feasible." 

Although  the  demand  for  cooperative 
apartment  purchases  may  be  limited,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  Cottmlsslon 
should  have  the  authority  to  mflet  such 
demand  as  may  arise  for  cooperatllve  own- 
ership. 

The  committee  has  therefore  la  section 
14  of  the  bill  added  a  new  sectlqn  58  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955, 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  ski,  on  a 
priority  basis,  ai>artments,  as  appropriate,  to 
cooperatives  consisting  wholly  of  ^project- 
connected  personnel. 

The  cooperative  entity  will  be  entitled  to 
the  15  percent  deduction  specified  In  sub- 
section 35a.  and  the  deduction  protvlded  In 
subsection  36d.  of  the  Community  Apt.  The 
financing  provisions  of  section  62  land  the 
Indenmlty  provided  by  sections  63j  64,  65. 
and  68  shall  also  be  applicable.  Jit  is  the 
committee's  Intent  that  no  person  »hall  re- 
ceive these  benefits  more  than  onde. 
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No  provision  Is  made  for  tha  allowance 
of  tenant  Improvement  credits  or  for  the 
shifting  of  such  credits  by  an  occupant  <^ 
an  apartment  purchasing  other  property,  or 
by  the  occupant  of  other  property  who  seeks 
to  buy  into  the  cooperative. 

B.  Government  financing  of  new  home 

construction 
It  was  suggested  by  the  Los  Alamoe  County 
Planning  Committee,  a  local  citizens  group. 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  be 
amended  to  permit  Government  financing 
of  new  home  construction.  Both  AEC  and 
HHPA  were  opposed  to  this  suggestion. 

It  Is  the  committee's  Judgment  that  fur- 
ther action  on  this  proposal  should  be  de- 
ferred until  the  disposal  situation  is  clari- 
fied. At  the  present  time,  approximately  12 
financial  institutions  have  indicated  a  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  provide  necessary 
mortgage  money.  If  it  appears  that  private 
sources  of  money  are  not  attracted  to  Los 
Alamos  or  should  they  withdraw  or  place 
unreasonable  restrictions  on  mortgage 
loans,  then  Government  financing  might  be 
required. 

9.  Appraisals 

Section  33  of  the  Community  Act  sets 
forth  the  requirement  that  the  appraised 
value  of  Government  property  offered  for 
sale  shall  be  the  current  fair  market  value 
of  the  Government's  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty. Many  persons  at  Los  Alamos,  as  was 
the  case  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Richland,  sug- 
gested that  the  method  of  arriving  at  the 
current  fair  market  \alue  of  the  property 
be  spelled  out  in  the  legislation.  In  view  of 
the  uncertainties  involved  in  property  ap- 
praisal, the  Joint  Committee  did  not  believe 
it  advisable  to  spell  out  specific  appraisal 
criteria  in  the  statute.  However,  the  com- 
mittee expects  that  appraisals  at  Los  Alamos 
win  take  Into  account  a  number  of  factors 
which  were  considered  at  the  other  atomic 
energy  communities,  such  as: 

(1)  The  wartime  construction  of  the 
houses,  when  applicable; 

(2)  The  wartime  construction  of  the  util- 
ities serving  the  housing,  where  applicable: 

(3)  The  "monotony  effect"  of  having 
many  identical  houses  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood; and 

(4)  The  one-industry  nature  of  the  town. 

In  general,  it  is  the  committee's  expecta- 
tion that  each  property  offered  for  sale  will 
be  appraised  In  the  light  of  its  individual 
characteristics,  without  regard  to  the  hous- 
ing shortage  at  Los  Alamos,  and  that  the 
general  pattern  of  appraisal  will  be  at  least 
as  favorable  as  the  appraisals  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  Richland. 

10.  Retirement  rights  of  Federal  employees 
The  fire  department  at  Los  Alamoe  is  com- 
posed of  approximately  94  Federal  employees 
while  the  police  department  employs  ap- 
proximately 27  Federal  workers.  It  was 
brought  out  at  the  hearings,  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  public  safety  of  the 
Los  Alamos  County  Planning  Committee, 
that  If  these  functions  were  transferred  to 
the  local  government,  these  employees  would 
lose  their  retirement  rights  and  other  simi- 
lar security  benefits  under  Federal  law. 

At  the  hearings  it  was  suggested  that  the 
AEC  should  continue  to  operate  the  Los 
Alamos  Fire  Department  with  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  AEC  concurs  in  this  sugges- 
tion. The  AEC  pointed  out  that  establish- 
ment of  separate  fire  departments  for  the 
community  and  technical  facilities  would 
"involve  expensive  and  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  equipment  and  personnel."  The  AEC 
states  that  fire  protection  for  the  community 
can  continue  to  be  provided  by  the  AEC 
under  section  81  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity Act  until  such  time  as  municipal  in- 
stallations have  been  transferred  to  the 
local  government.  Authority  to  continue 
service  beyond  this  period  is  questionable 
and  the  AEC  might,  at  some  future  time, 


have  to  seek  further  axithortty  to  continue 
such  sarvlosa.  tn  any  mmttX,  ABO  Or*  a«Tloe 
would  probably  oonttnua  far  approHmattfy 

5  years.  ThU  course  of  action  wouM  obvtat* 
any  Immedlata  problem  In  connection  with 
the  loss  of  retirement  rlghU  on  the  part  of 
the  94  firemen. 

With  respect  to  the  police  department.  » 
different  problem  U  presented.  The  ABC 
pointo  out  that  It  would  be  dcalrable  for  as 
many  of  the  experienced  personnel  as  pos- 
sible to  be  transferred  to  the  local  govern- 
ment. To  Induce  stich  a  transfer  it  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  rettrwncnt  beneflta 
which  are  comparable  to  those  the  employees 
would  have  under  Federal  Government. 

In  the  hearings,  one  witness  suggested  that 
the  AEC  might  purchase  annultlea.  Under 
the  Federal  retirement  system,  any  Federal 
employee  who  has  over  5  years  of  sarvloe  U 
cutUled  to  a  paid-up  annuity  and  employees 
whose  services  have  been  terminated  do  have 
the  option  to  retain  this  annuity  or  with- 
draw their  paid-in  contributions.  Moreover. 
the  AEC  intends  to  encourage  an  active  re-^ 
setUement  program  for  thoee  Federal  «n- 
ployees  who  decide  to  continue  in  Federal 
employment  at  Los  Alamos. 

In  any  event,  the  AfiC  has  atated  that  It 
has  sufficient  statutory  authority  under  sec- 
tion 81  to  assist  the  local  government  In 
effecting  transfers  of  Federal  personnel  to 
the  local  government  and.  further,  to  make 
secUon  81  assistance  paymeuU  so  that  such 
personnel  will  suffer  no  substantial  detri- 
ment with  respect  to  pension  beneflta. 

The  Joint  Committee  will  continue  to  fol- 
low the  question  of  the  retirement  beneflU 
of  displaced  Federal  employeea.  mm  well  sa 
other  aspecu  of  the  Los  Alanua  diapoaal 
progr.-un.  very  closely.  The  Joint  Ocmmlttae. 
through  lu  Suboommlttae  on  nnmr^ntit^,, 
will  give  prompt  oonsideration  to  any  action 
necessary  in  order  that  disposal  may  proceed 
on  an  orderly  and  sucoeeaful  basis. 
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"FORT  TOWN."  "MAPLE  CTTY,"  AND 
'WINDMILL  POINT- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1750. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wlU  be  stated  by  tlUe  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LECISL4TIVE  Clxsk.  a  bill  (S.  824) 
to  admit  the  vessels  Fort  Toum,  Mapl» 
City,  and  Windmill  Point  to  American 
registry  and  to  permit  their  use  In  the 
coastwise  trade. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  824) 
to  admit  the  vessels  Fort  Town,  Maple 
City,  and  Windmill  Point  to  American 
registry  and  to  permit  their  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as  fol- 
lows: ' 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House 
or  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
^menca  <n  Confess  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding section  4183  of  the  Revised 
statutes  of  the  Umted  States  (4«  U3.C  11) 
')!?o«'**^*'^  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1920  (46  U.S.C.  883).  the  following  three 
Canadian-buUt  wssels.  owned  by  the  Pres- 
cott  Ogdenebung  Fteiry  Company,  Ltralted,  a 
t^anadlan  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the 
ogdensburg  Bridge  Anthortty,  a  public  ben- 
e tit  corporation  created  by  the  State  of  New 
1  orR.  may,  after  their  transfer  to  the  Ogdens- 
ourg  Bridge  Authority  and/or  Ogdensbuiv 


!225L'^-?S!l_^^****'*y-  ^  •dmltted  to 
Amencan  registry  and  docnmented  tmder 

!Si!.«.^^  ***•  ^'"^^^^  «*»^'  •»<»  ■»»*"  be 
eotttted  to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade  and 
totraniport  passengers  and  merchandlaa  be- 
twecn  pobits  In  the  United  SUtee,  Includ- 
mg  districts  and  possesalona  theieof  em- 
braced within  the  coastwlae  laws:  Fort  Tbwn 
(Canadian  ofQclal  number  176.800).  Maple 
City  (Canadian  offlclal  ntunber  178,(X)0)  and 
vnndmlU  Point  (Canadian  offlclal  number 
198,041 ) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1793)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  lUooBO 
as  follows: 

njaPOSI  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  BttL 

The  blU  would  provide  that.  notwithsUnd- 
Ing  secUon  4133  of  the  Revised  SUtutea  (46 
Ufl.C.  11)  and  secUon  27  of  the  Iferchant 
Marine  Act.  1020  (46  UJ8.C.  883).  three 
Canadlan-buUt  vessels,  owned  by  the  Pres- 
cott  Ogdensburg  Ferry  Co..  Ltd..  a  Canadian 
corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Ogdens- 
burg (N.T.)  Bridge  Authority,  a  public  bene- 
fit corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
may.  after  their  transfer  to  the  Ogdensburg 
Bridge  Authority  and/or  Ogdensburg  Bridge 
and  Port  Authority,  be  admitted  to  Ameriean 
registry  and  docximented  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  Sutes.  and  shall  be  enUUed  to 
engage  In  the  coastwise  trade.  The  vessels 
for  which  such  authority  U  sought  are  the 
^brf  Toum.  the  ATapIe  CUy.  and  the  Wind- 
mill Point,  each  70  feet  in  length,  each  with 

*  ^P**^'*y  of  10  automobiles  and  300  paa- 
seiigeiB. 
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Both  veaaals  were  ooostmeted  In  XJJS.  anip- 
yards.  the  JoKn  Moen,  Jt^  at  Ohicngo.  HI. 
and  the  St^v  W.-^%  Toimiko.  Obio,  bnt  wcm 
transferred  to  Canadian  n0Mtcj  In  ooonec- 
tlon  with  two  contracts  with  the  UjS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engtoeera.  for  dredging  operations 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit  River 
The  contracts  required  transfer  of  the  tug^ 
m  order  to  permit  operation  by  Canadian 
personnel  In  Canadian  waters.  Such  trans- 
fer, under  the  applicable  statutes,  prevents 
redocumenutlon  tor  use  In  the  UJS  domes- 
tic trade,  which  made  thla  biU  necessary. 

Tour  committee  feels  that  the  drcum- 
sunces  warrant  readmlsslon  of  the  tugs  as 
long  as  they  are  restricted  to  operaUons 'in- 
cident to  dredging.  The  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  offers  no  objection 
for  the  following  reasons: 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  that 
since  both  tugs  are  of  small  size  and  horse- 
power, their  use  is  necessarily  restricted  to 
harbors,  rivers,  and  coastal  waters.  Inas- 
much as  they  were  taken  out  of  UJ3.  docu- 
mentation for  a  special  purpose,  and  this 
special  purpoee  Is  now  flnlshed.  ttie  Depart- 
ment has  no  objection  to  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  imi.- 


"BAR-HO  IV- 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
aA  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  a  call  of  the  calendar  for  the  consid- 
eration of  measures  to  which  there  is 
no  objection,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1751,  except  for  Calendar  Na  1756. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of   the  Senator   from   Montana?    The 
Chair  hears  none;  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  first  measure. 


"JOHN  ROEN,  JR.-  AND  "STEVE  W." 

The  bill  (HIL  6456)  to  permit  the 
tugs  John  Roen,  Jr..  and  Steve  W^.  to  be 
documented  for  use  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1794)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

pospoas  OF  THB  snx 

HJl.  6466  would  authorlae  redocmnenta- 
tlon  under  the  American  flag  of  the  two  tugs 
named,  for  \ise  In  the  coastwise  trade  solely 
In  connection  with  dredging  operations,  as 
long  as  the  owner  Is  a  U.S.  citlaen  as  de- 
fined In  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1016. 
TTiey  would  be  subject  to  the  usual  penalty 
of  forfeitures  and  fines  for  transporting 
merchandise  or  passengers  except  as  Inci- 
dent to  dredging  operations. 


The  bill  (HJl.  6219)  to  permit  the  ves- 
sel Bar-Ho  TV  to  be  used  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
thhd  reading,  was  read  the  third  tiw^^ 
and  passed.  ^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  ooosent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoho  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1795)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboqkd, 
as  follows: 

rxjsroem  or  thx  anx 
The  bill  would  provide  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provision  of  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1030,  which  denies  the 
right  to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade  to 
any  vessel  which  had  been  enUtled  to  coast- 
wise privileges  and  later  was  aold  to  a  non- 
dtlzen.  the  vessel  now  known  as  the  Bmr-Ho 
IV,  UJS.  Document  No.  284300.  built  In  tOBO 
at  Port  Clinton.  Ohio,  and  Utsr  tzmatfeRed 
to  Canadian  ownership,  shaU  be  entitled  to 
engage  In  the  coastwise  trade  for  so  tf>m  «« 
it  is  owned  continuously  by  a  citlaen  at  Xtom 
United  States.  The  vessel  now  Is  owned  by 
Barr  &  Co..  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 

aSASON  rOB  TRX  LSCISLATIOir 

Since  Its  construction  In  lOfiO  the  vessel,  a 
pleasure  craft  of  leas  than  40-foot  length, 
gross  tonnage,  10  tana,  has  been  In  sarrlee 
almost  exclusively  in  Florida  area  waters. 

It  was  sold,  in  1066.  to  a  Canadian  citlaen 
who.  your  committee  understands,  rereg- 
istered the  vessel  with  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
used  It  for  some  0  months  as  a  pleasure  • 
craft  In  Florida  waters.  Under  the  1090 
act  such  s  transfer  to  a  nonelUaen  entailed 
loss  of  the  vessel's  former  coastwise  privi- 
leges, even  though  It  was  not.  we  undemtand. 
placed  under  Canadian  regleUy. 

The  present  owner,  who  acquired  the  ves- 
sel In  1061.  applied  for  and  was  given  a 
yacht  Ucense  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
Because  of  the  loss  of  coastwise  rights,  due 
to  the  sale  to  the  Canadian  owner  In  1066 
the  vessel  cannot  now  l>e  used  on  a  chartcr- 
for-hlre  basts.  The  preaent  bill  would  lift 
the  restriction  now  applying,  and  permit  the 
vessel  again  to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade, 
as  long  as  It  is  owned  oontlnuously  by  a 
U.S.  citlaen  within  the  meaning  of  aeetlon 
2  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1016.  as  amended. 
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"LUCKY  UNDA* 


Tfkt  taUl  (HJL  7741)  to  pennit  the 
venel  Luekg  Unda  to  be  documented  for 
Umlted  use  in  the  coastwiM  trade,  was 
ooniddered.  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
was  read  ttie  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcoid  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1796)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

FOSPOSK  OVTRX  BOX 

HJt.  7741  would  pxovlde  that,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  4132  of 
the  Bevlaed  Statute*,  aa  amended  (46  \JS.C. 
11),  and  leetlon  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  aa  amended  (46  UjB.C.  883),  the  vessel 
Lucky  Linda,  built  In  Mova  Scotia,  shall  be 
admitted  to  American  registry  and  docu- 
mented under  the  lawa  of  the  United  States, 
and  be  entitled  to  engage  In  the  coastwise 
trade  tax  the  carriage  of  passengers,  not  to 
exceed  30  miles  to  sea  from  a  harbor  be- 
tween Block  Island,  RJ.,  and  Fire  Island 
Inlet,  N.Y.,  for  as  long  as  the  vessel  Is  owned 
continuously  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  as  amended. 

aXASOM  FOB  TBX  BILL 

Tht  Luchg  Linda,  under  American  registry 
at  the  time,  was  purchased  by  the  present 
owner,  a  UJS.  dtixen,  in  1955,  and  was  oper- 
ated for  6  3rears  under  a  Coast  Guard  cer- 
tificate as  a  charter  boat,  carrying  12  pas- 
sengers. The  Oofut  Guard  had  renewed  the 
certlflcate  in  1959.  Howerer,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  renewed  certificate,  on  April  30, 
1962,  the  owner  was  informed  that  the  cer- 
tlflcate could  not  be  renewed  because  of  a 
Bureau  of  Customs  regulation,  dated  August 
5, 1960,  which  provided: 

"Forelgn-Bullt  Vemels,  Prohibition  Against 
Use  In  Party  PLshing. — Operations  of  vessels 
carrying  offshore  fishing  parties  for  blre, 
whether  or  not  tripe  extend  beyond  terri- 
torial waters,  are  predominantly  coastwise 
in  the  nature  and  object  of  their  voyages  and 
forelgn-bullt  vessels  cannot  be  documented 
for  soeh  use." 

Inasmuch  as  there  had  been  no  such  ruling 
when  the  Luchy  Linda  was  purchased  and 
first  eertlfleated,  and  that  the  owner  had 
substantially  renovated  the  vessel  In  1959, 
to  afford  Increased  safety  and  Improved  ac- 
commodations, your  committee  feels  that  It 
Is  only  fair  to  permit  him  to  continue  opera- 
tions by  enacting  the  bill. 


STANDARD  DREDGING  CORP. 
SCREWS  AND  BARGES 

The  bill  (VLR.  8168)  to  admit  the  oil 
screw  tugs  BarlniTa.  Ivalee.  Lydia.  and 
Alice  and  the  barges  Florida,  DBS,  No. 
220,  and  No.  235  to  American  registry 
and  to  permit  their  use  in  the  coastwise 
trade  while  they  are  owned  by  Standard 
Dredging  Corp..  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcobb  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1797)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  thebilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUBPOSX   or   THX   BOX 

HJl.  6168  would  provide  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  4132  of 


the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46 
11),  and  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Act.  1920,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  883) , 
oil  screw  tugs  and  barges,  all  of  which,  eKcept 
one  tug,  the  Alice,  had  been  both  built  in 
the  United  States  and  documented  vpder 
U.S.  registry  before  being  transferred  la  11957 
by  their  owner,  Standard  Dredging  Conp.,  a 
New  Jesey  corporation,  to  Standard  Dredging 
de  Venezuela,  CA.,  a  subsidiary  Venezuelan 
corporation,  and  to  Venezuelan  registry!  and 
fiag,  and  are  to  be  retransferred  to  the  fopner 
owner.  Standard  Dredging  Co.,  upon  o^act- 
ment  of  this  act,  shall  all  be  admlttad  to 
American  registry  and  be  entitled  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  solely  as  an  ino^dent 
to  dredging  operations,  for  bo  long  as  jsuch 
vessels  or  any  of  them  are  continuously 
owned  by  the  aforesaid  Standard  Dredging 
Corp.,  and  as  long  as  such  corporatloill  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act,  11916. 
It  is  further  provided  that  use  of  any  of  puch 
vessels,  while  documented  pursuant  to  this 
act,  to  transport  merchandise  or  passenpgers 
except  as  an  incident  to  dredging  operations. 
shall  entail  forfeiture  of  vessel  and  merchan- 
dise to  the  United  States,  and  the  vessel 
owner  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $200 
for  each  such  passenger  transported.  Any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  thus  Incurred  m^y  be 
remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secretaafy  of 
the  Treasxiry,  the  bill  provides,  in  aotord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  53$4  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (46  U.S.C.  7) . 

The  tugs  and  barges  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  as  follows ; 

( 1 )  The  tug  Barbara,  formerly  documented 
under  U.S.  registery  with  offlclal  No.  254901; 
built  in  1948  at  Tampa.  Fla.  (Venezuelan 
registry  No.  MA-3260). 

(2)  The  tug  Ivalee.  former  U.  S.  document 
No.  293505,  built  in  1940  at  New  OfTeans 
(Venezuelan  registry  No.  MA-3261) . 

(3)  The  tug  Lydia,  former  U.S.  document 
No.  240360,  built  in  1941  at  New  Ofleans 
(Venezuelan  registry  No.  MA-3262). 

(4)  The  tug  Alice,  built  at  New  Orleans 
by  the  Equitable  Equipment  Co.,  Inc..  i^ever 
documented  under  U.S.  flag  and  registry^  sold 
in  1957  to  Standard  Dredging  de  Venetluela, 
CA. 

(5)  TTie  barge  No.  220,  former  U.S.  «|ocu- 
ment  No.  264953,  built  in  1949  at  xSmpa 
(Venezuelan  registry  No.  MA-32e3).        I 

(6)  The  barge  Florida,  former  U.S.  docu- 
ment No.  264043.  built  In  1932  at  Mbblle 
(Venezuelan  registry,  No.  MA-3264) . 

(7)  The  barge  DB-8,  former  U.S.  dociMnent 
No.  265934,  built  in  1943  at  Galveston  (Vene- 
zuelan Registry  No.  MA-3265). 

(8)  The  barge  No.  235,  former  U.S.  docu- 
ment No.  262984,  built  in  1950  at  MlDblle 
(Venezuelan  registry  No.  MA-3266) . 

Your  committee  feels  that  the  clnlum- 
stances  surrounding  the  transfers  of  these 
tugs  and  barges  to  Venezuelan  registry  Iwere 
such  as  to  be  of  benefit  to  U.S.  shlpplUR,  in 
that  the  Improvement  to  Maracalbo  Bt^  en- 
trance and  harbor  facilitates  the  activltt^s  of 
the  the  many  U.S.  tankers  calling  tfeere, 
while  the  employment  of  these  Amerijcan- 
owned  tugs,  barges,  and  dredges  was  very 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  American  *^on- 
omy.  Precedent  for  such  approval  is  fk)und 
in  the  readmisslon  to  U.S.  registry  antf  do- 
mestic trade,  during  the  86th  Congress,  of 
the  vessel  John  F.  Drew  which  had  been 
transferred  to  Canadian  registry  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  being  utilized  in  connection 
with  dredging  and  marine  construction  Oper- 
ations in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  re- 
lated power  development  project  In  ^ich 
the  U.S.  Government  was  a  participant; 

The  Department  of  Commerce  repoitt  to 
the  House  offered  no  objection  to  favoi^blo 
enactment  of  the  bill  If  amended  as  the  De< 
partment  proposed,  which  the  House  dk  L. 


DKPABTMXNTAI.  SXPOBTB 

The  reports  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Defense  on  HJi. 
8168  are  as  follows: 

The  Oenzral  Counsel 

or  THE  Tkeasttet, 
Washintfton,  April  9.  1962. 
Hon.  Herbekt  C.  Bonner, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  H.R.  8168,  to  admit  the  oil  screw 
tugs  Barbara.  Ivalee,  Lydia.  and  Alice  and 
the  barges  Florida,  DBS.  No.  220,  and  Wo. 
235  to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their 
Mse  In  the  coastwise  trade  while  they  are 
owned  by  Standard  Dredging  Corp.,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation. 

The  bin  states  that  all  eight  named  ves- 
sels are  American  built,  that  all  but  the  oil 
screw  Alice  were  formerly  documented  as 
vessels  of  the  United  States  and  that  all 
eight  had  been  later  sold  foreign  and  placed 
under  foreign  registry.  The  projxwed  legis- 
lation would  have  the  effect  of  authorizing 
the  use  of  all  eight  vessels  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  and  passengers  between 
points  In  the  United  States  embraced  with- 
in the  coastwise  laws.  Under  present  law. 
vessels  which  have  acquired  the  lawful  right 
to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade,  either  by 
virtue  of  having  been  built  in,  or  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  later  sold  foreign  or  placed  imder  for- 
eign registry,  are  precluded  thereafter  from 
acquiring  the  right  to  engage  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  (46  U.S.C.  883).  The  bill,  there- 
fore, would  confer  upon  the  vessels  and  their 
owner  certain  privileges  not  available  gen- 
erally to  other  vessels  now  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  which  may  be  subject 
to  existing  statutory  prohibitions.  Whether 
such  privileges  should  be  granted  is  a  matter 
of  policy  on  which  this  Department  ex- 
presses no  opinion. 

Since  the  bill  would  waive  only  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  vessels  which  have  been  placed  un- 
der foreign  registry,  the  Department  would 
require  the  vessels  to  comply  with  the  vessel 
Inspection  laws  administered  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  Department  anticipates  no  ad- 
ministrative difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H.  Knight, 

General  Counsel. 

Department  or  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC,  April  17.  1962. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    This   is   in   further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  with  respect  to  H.R.  8168,  a  bill 
to  admit  the  oil  screw  tugs  Barbara,  Ivalee, 
Lydia,  and  Alice  and  the  barges  Florida,  DBS, 
No.   220.   and  No.  235  to  American  registry 
and   to    permit   their   use    in    the   coastwise 
trade   while    they    are   owned   by   Standard 
Dredging  Corp.,  a  New  Jersey  corporation. 

with  the  amendments  hereinafter  pro- 
posed, the  Department  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  favorable  consideration  of  the 
blU. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  return  to 
U.S.  registry,  with  coastwise  privileges,  of  the 
oil  screw  tugs  Barbara,  Ivalee.  Lydia.  and 
Alice  and  the  barges  Florida.  DBS,  No.  220, 
and  No.  235,  so  long  as  the  vessels  are  con- 
tinuously owned  by  the  Standard  Dredging 
Corp.   of  New   Jersey,   notwithstanding   the 
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provisions  of  section  41S1  of  the  Revlaod 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  ••  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  11)  (Which  forbids  forelga-baUt 
vessels  from  engaging  in  the  oOMtwlee 
trade),  and  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1920,  as  amended  (46  U.8.C.  863) 
(which  forbids  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise, on  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof, 
between  points  In  the  United  States  in  other 
than  domestic  built  and  doc\imented  vessels, 
and  provides  that  no  vessel  which  is  btiilt 
In  the  United  States  and  later  sold  foreign 
In  whole  or  in  part,  or  placed  under  foreign 
registry,  may  thereafter  acquire  the  right 
to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade). 

The  characteristics  of  the  vessels  are  as 
follows: 


Name 

Type     !  Ton- 
insge 

(fwt) 

Hone-    Year 
power    built 

Ivak* 

The ao 

42.0 
44.9 
53.5 
45.0 
65.0 
127. » 

m.0 

90.8 

170 

120 

180 

182 

None 

None 

None 

None 

IMO 

Bartwrs 

Lydl* 

Alcf 

No.  220 

No.  235 

DB-« .., 

...dS 

...do 

...do 

BSTR*.-- 

...do 

...do 

iA 
M 
21 

«5 

»e 

222 
•MA 

1948 
1941 
1957 
1949 
1950 
1942 

Florida  .... 

..do  ... 

19S2 

All  of  the  above  veasels  were  built  in  the 
United  States  and,  with  one  exception,  were 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  With  approvals  granted  by  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  in  1064.  1956,  and  1967. 
piirsuant  to  sections  9  and  37  of  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  808,  885), 
these  vessels  were  transferred  to  the  Stand- 
ard Dredging  de  Venezuela,  CA.,  a  wholly 
owned  Venezuelan  subsidiary  of  a  U.S. 
owner,  and  placed  under  Venezuelan  registry 
and  flag.  The  Standard  Dredging  Corp. 
of  New  Jersey  is  the  parent  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan corporation. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  theae  vessels 
were  transferred  to  the  Venezuelan  subsidi- 
ary   of    Standard    Dredging    Corp.    of    New 
Jersey  at  the  insistence  of  the  Venezuelan 
Oovernment.     The  parent  corporation  was 
then  engaged  in  performing  a  dredging  con- 
tract In  Venezuela,   and   was  operating  the 
said  vessels  as  tenders  and  other  auxiliary 
equipment  for  its  dredge,  the  Jamaica  Bay. 
As  a  prerequisite  to  the  continuance  of  these 
dredging   operations   in    that   country,    the 
Venezuelan    Oovernment    insisted    that    all 
these   attendant   vessels   be    transferred   to 
ownership  in  a  Venezuelan  corporation  and 
to  Venesurlan  flag  and  registry.    After  ob- 
taining permission  from  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, theae  transfers  were  effected. 
We  have   also  been  Informed    that  since 
the  end  ot  World  War  n,  Standard  Dredging 
Corp.  has  performed  dredging  contracts  in 
Cuba.   Colombia.   Jamaica,   Aruba,   Curacao, 
Egypt,    and    Iraq,   and    that   none   of   these 
countries  required  the  transfer  of  the  tugs 
and  barges  to  foreign  ownership  and  registry. 
It  should  be  noted  that  section  4132  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended   (46  U.8.C.  11).  would  not  be 
pertinent   to    the   documentation   of   theae 
vessels.    This  section  forbids  the  registration 
of  foreign-built  vessels  for  use  in  the  coast- 
wise   trade,    whereas   these   vessels   are    all 
American  built. 

Section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1920,  as  amended  (46  U3.C.  883),  U  ap- 
plicable, since  It  prevenU  a  UJB.-bullt  vessel 
which  is  transferred  to  foreign  ownership 
or  registry  ft'om  acquiring  the  right  to  re- 
enter the  coastwise  trade. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  bill  and  the 
surrounding  clrcumstanoes  with  respect  to 
these  vessels  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
Involved  in  Private  Law  86-203.  86th  Con- 
gress, which  authcHlaed  UJB.  redocumenta- 
tlon  with  coastwise  privUeges  of  the  vessel 
John  F.  Drew,  a  then  Canadian  veaeel  uti- 
lized for  dredging  and  marine  constraotlaB 
operations  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
power  development  project.     It  is  the  imder- 


standing  of  this  Department  that  if  the 
vessels  specified  in  the  bill  were  permitted 
to  be  redocumented  in  the  United  States 
with  coastwise  privileges,  they  wotiUl  be  used 
only  to  attend  a  large  dredge  in  performing 
dredging  operations  in  U.S.  waters  and  not 
generally  to  engage  In  the  coastwise  trade. 
If  the  bill  is  amended  to  limit  the  operation 
of  the  vessels  in  this  way,  we  would  have  no 
objection  to  enactment. 

Tlie  bill  could  be  amended  to  carry  out 
our  recommendation  as  follows : 

1.  Page  4,  line  19,  insert  after  the  word 
"trade"  a  comma  and  the  words  "but  only 
as  an  incident  to  dredging  operations"  and 
a  comma. 

2.  Page  4.  line  20,  Insert  after  the  word 
"merchandise"  a  comma  and  the  words  "as 
an  incident  to  dredging  opo^tlons"  and  a 
comma. 

3.  Page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  so  long  as  such  corporation  Is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  aa  defined  in 
section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  If  any 
such  vessel,  while  documented  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  transports  merchandise  or  pas- 
sengers In  the  coastwise  trade  except  as  an 
Incident  to  dredging  c^>erations,  such  vessel 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  such 
merchandise  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  vessel  owner  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  $2(X)  for  each  such  pas- 
senger transported.  Any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture Incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  5294  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (46  U5.C.  7) ." 

The  penalties  and  forfeitxires  provided  by 
the  proposed  amendments  are  the  same  as 
those  provided  by  existing  law  for  operation 
of  a  vessel  in  violation  of  its  license  and  for 
violation  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920. 

Attached  is  a  comparative  test  showing 
the  changes  our  proposed  amendments 
would  make  in  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  re- 
port from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  D.  Martin,  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


'EUGENIE  IT' 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicotB, 
as  follows: 

UA80N  worn  THE  VtLL 

The  Eugenie  II  was  built  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Canada,  in  1966.  and  hence  Is  not  eligi- 
ble (1)  under  the  provisions  of  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1927,  to  trans- 
port merchandise  between  points  In  the 
United  Stetes,  and  (2)  under  section  41S2 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  UJB.C.  11)  to  be 
documented  for  operation  In  the  coastwlae 
trade.  The  vessel  is  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout,  a 
UJS.  citizen,  of  Mllbrldge,  Maine,  who  pro- 
poses to  use  it  to  supply  charter  boat  and 
mail  service  in  that  area  if  this  bill  is  en- 
acted. Tour  committee  Is  informed  that  no 
such  service  Is  presently  available,  and  that 
its  Initiation  would  be  a  welcomed  addition 
to  the  economy  of  the  area. 

The  vessel  is  60  feet  in  length,  and  is  of  ap- 
proximately 15  net  tons. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  that, 
in  view  of  the  small  size  of  the  vessel,  it  has 
no  objection  to  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill,  if  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department  whose  respoDBl- 
blllty  It  Is  to  administer,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  the  navigation  laws  which  cover 
the  dociunentation  of  vessels. 


The  bill  (S.  3264)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
cause  the  vessel  Eugenie  II,  owned  by 
J.  C.  Strout,  of  Mllbrldge,  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  full  coastwise  privileges,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tha  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  i»x>vislons  of  section  4131 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United  SUtes, 
as  amended  (46  UJB.C.  11).  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  that  certain  vessel  now  known  as  the 
Eugenie  II.  built  in  1955  in  New  Bninswlck, 
and  now  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout,  of  Mllbrldge, 
Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  fuU  coastwise  privileges, 
upon  compliance  with  the  usual  require- 
ments, so  long  as  the  vessel  Is  owned,  and 
shall  continue  to  be  owned  by  a  dtizen  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RscoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1798)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


FORT  BOWIE  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE,  ARIZONA 

The  bill  (S.  55)  to  authorise  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Fort  Bowie  National 
Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Axlsona, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was^considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorlaed  to 
designate,  for  preservation  as  the  Vart  Bowie 
National  Historic  Site,  the  sits  and  remain- 
ing historic  structures  of  old  Fort  Bowie, 
situated  in  Cochise  County.  Arlaona,  to- 
gether with  such  additional  land,  interests 
in  land,  and  improvements  thereon,  as  the 
Secretary  in  his  discretion  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  pTirposes  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  Secxietary  shaU  designate 
no  more  than  one  thousand  acres  for  in- 
cltision  In  said  site. 

8wc.  a.  Wltliln  the  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorised,  under  such  terms, 
reservations,  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
satisfactory,  to  procure  by  purchase,  dona- 
tion, with  donated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, land  and  Interests  In  land  for  the 
national  historic  site.  When  the  historic 
remains  of  old  Fort  Bowie  and  all  other  pri- 
vately owned  lands  within  the  aforesaid 
designated  area  have  been  acquired  aa  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  notice  thereof  and  at  tba 
establishment  of  the  Fort  Bowie  MaUonai 
Historic  Site  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Thereupon  all  piiblic  lands 
within  the  designated  area  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  Fort  Bowie  National  Historic  Site. 

Sac.  3.  The  Fort  Bowie  National  Historic 
Site,  as  conrtituted  under  this  Act,  shaU  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior 
as  a  part  of  the  national  park  systeoi.  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August 
25,  1916  (30  Stat.  535) ,  as  amended,  the  Bla- 
toric  Sites  Act  of  August  21,  1986  (49  Stat. 
666) ,  and  all  laws  and  regulations  of  general 
application  to  historic  areas  within  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

Sk.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  su(^  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aik  uDftnimous  corMW^t^  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rkcoko  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1800)  explftlnlng  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Hiaiatiou.  ■i<»rmcAMCz  or  fokt  bowik 
EatabllBhed  In  Arizona  In  1882  and  aban- 
doned In  1804.  Tort  Bowie  served  in  that 
period  as  the  focal  point  of  military  opera- 
tions during  the  subjugation  of  the  hostile 
Apache  Ziullans  and  the  settlement  of  the 
SouthWBSt.  During  that  time,  bloody  cam- 
paigns were  waged  against  the  Chlracahua 
Apaches  under  their  famed  chieftain,  Co- 
chise, and  later  against  the  renegade  Apaches 
imder  the  leadership  of  Geronlmo.  Oeronl- 
mo  was  captured  and  exiled  in  1886  and 
peace  was  restored. 

Fort  Bowie  was  established  In  Apache 
Pass  which  was  also  the  location  of  a  stage 
station  utilized  by  the  Overland  IfaU  Co. 

Apache    Pass     was     considered    the    most 

hazardous  point  along  the  entire  Butterfleld 

Trail  which  extended  some  2,651  miles  along 

the  wilderness  between  points  of  origin  in 

St.  Louis  and  Memphis  to  the  western  t«tr- 

mlnus  in  San  Prancisco.     From  1858  until 

the   Civil  War  forced   Its   abandonment   In 

1861.  the  Buttufield  Trail  was  an  Important 

link  between  the  Bast  and  the  West.    It  was 

the  first  mall  and  stage  route  to  California 

from  the  emtam  part  of  the  United  States. 

Ptixpoa  or  •.  88 

Biactment  of  the  reported  bill  would  au- 
thorise the  Secretary  of  tlw  Interior  to  desig- 
nate for  preservation  as  the  Vort  Bowie  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  the  site  and  remaining 
historic  structures  of  Fort  Bowie  and  such 
additional  land  as  Is  deemed  necessary  to 
preserve  the  fort  and  its  historic  environs. 
Actual  boundaries  within  a  1.000-acre  limi- 
tation would  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
and  such  designation  would  be  contingent 
upon  the  acquisition  of  privately  owned 
lands  wtthln  the  boxuidarlea.  The  lands 
presently  proposed  for  development  aggre- 
gate about  900  acres,  of  which  approximately 
630  acres  are  public  lands  and  the  remaining 
270  acres  are  private  lands. 

Portions  of  the  original  adobe  building  at  ^^^^^^^^^^^  11 

Fort  Bowie  are  still  standing  and  the  sub-  "  !| 

Btanttal     stone     foundations     are     clearly     GMDVERNMENTIMPROVEMENTg  UN 
defined.    It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  locate   ^  rnnrw<=i^invi  rONTRAPrr<5 

and  Identify  other  fort  structviree  so  as  to  1^  ^^^  CONCESSION  CONTRAGjrs 
reconstruct  this  great  chapter  in  our  coim 
try's    history.    Presentation    of    the     story 


(No.  1801)   explaining  the  purposed  of 
the  bill.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exderpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlbr  to 
acquire  1,200  acres  of  land  at  the  Five  Forks 
battlefield  site  in  Virginia  and  to  administer 
them  as  part  of  the  Petersburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  a  unit  of  the  national  parkl  sys- 
tem. A  further  purpose  is  to  changa  the 
name  of  this  park  to  Petersburg  National 
Battlefield. 

H.R.  10276  was  introduced  by  the  Honor- 
able Watkins  M.  Abbitt  following  receipt  of 
an  executive  communication  requesting  con- 
Elderatlon  of  such  a  bill. 

NXED 

Petersburg  National  Military  Park 
tabllshed  July  S,  1926.  Its  1.531  ac 
present  statutory  limit,  however,  do 
elude  the  lands  on  which  the  Battle 
Forks  was  fought.  This  battle  Is  reg^irded 
by  historians  as  the  most  Important  ctf  the 
nine  engagements  which  were  fought  dluring 
the  Civil  War  to  gain  or  retain  contaol  of 
Petersburg  and  thereby  to  dominate  th«  rail- 
way approaches  to  Richmond.  Five  J^'orks, 
moreover,  was  the  immediate  forerunner  of 
Appomattox,  which  marked  the  end  pt  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  at  Five  Porks  that  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  30,000  men  overwhelmed  Gen- 
eral Pickett's  Confederate  forces  on  A|prll  1, 
1865. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  1.200  aero?  pro- 
posed to  be  acquired  are  in  such  con<lltlon 
that  they  still  display  historic  features  as- 
sociated with  the  battle.  These  featunfts  can 
readily  be  preserved.  The  acreage,  w^ch  Is 
in  11  ownerships,  is  for  the  most  patjt  un- 
developed. TThere  are  indications  thatj  some 
parts  of  It  will  be  donated  to  the  Oqvem- 
ment  If  Its  acquisition  Is  authorized.      ' 

Petersburg  National  Military  Park  ajready 
attracts  well  over  half  a  million  visitors  a 
year.  With  inclusion  of  the  Five  Porks  slt« 
in  it,  it  will  tfndoubtedly  attract  a  {much 
larger  number  and  will  thus  serve  to  i  bring 
home  to  the  American  public  the  signifl- 
cance  of  one  of  the  most  important  <>f  the 
battles  of  the  Civil  War. 


constructed  by  the  Government  or  which, 
were  acquired  by  it  at  the  time  the  lands 
on  which  they  stand  were  acquired.  Borne 
of  these  buildings  are  occupied  by  conces- 
sionaires furnishing  services  to  the  public — 
restaurants,  sleeping  acconunodatlons,  sou- 
venir stands,  service  stations,  and  the  like. 
There  are  also  buildings  occupied  by  such 
concessionaires  which  have  l>een  constructed 
by  and  for  themselves  but  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment holds  the  title. 

It  has  been  normal  practice  for  many  years 
for  the  National  Park  Service  to  include  in 
its  concessionaire  contracts  provisions  obli- 
gating the  concessionaire  to  keep  the  build- 
ings he  occupies  in  good  repair.  Such  pro- 
visions serve  to  reduce  the  appropriations 
which  would  have  to  be  made  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  repair  and  maintain  these 
buildings.  They  also  permit  the  party  who 
Is  actually  In  charge  of  the  buildings  to  co- 
ordinate his  maintenance  work  with  his 
other  operations. 

Recently,  however,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  held  that  the  practice  of  includlnf 
such  provisions  In  concessionaire  contracts 
is  illegal.  He  did  so  notwithstanding  the 
conclusions  stated  In  his  report  to  the  House 
committee  on  H.R.  11405  that — 

Our  reviews  of  National  Park  Service  oper- 
ations have  not  disclosed  any  findings  that 
might  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  that  the  prac- 
tice is  objectionable  from  an  accounting 
standpoint. 

There  Is  likewise  no  intimation  that  the 
practice  Involves  any  loss  to  the  Oovemment 
or  has  otherwise  led  to  abxises.  His  holding 
appears  to  have  been  based  solely  on  the 
Inconsistency  between  such  provisions  and 
the  terms  of  section  321  of  the  act  of  June 
30.  1932  (47  Stat.  412) .  as  amended  (40  DB.C. 
303b).  the  text  of  which  Is  set  out  in  hi* 
report  attached  hereto. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  concessionaires 
which  flow  from  the  practice  described  above 
and  the  lack  of  any  showing  of  disadvan- 
tage, the  committee  finds  it  desirable  and 
necessary  that  H.R.  11405  be  enacted. 


could  be  accomplished  by  partial  or  complete 
restoration  of  some  of  the  buildings  or 
through  appropriate  museuiQ  and  other  in- 
terpretative features. 


ItrWD   COSTS 

The  value  of  prlTBtely  owned  lands  In- 
volved  In  the  proposal  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately tSO  per  acre,  or  •18,000.  Costs 
of  developing  the  area  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment  are  estimated  at  approstmately 
$515,000  and  annual  administrative  costs 
would  approximate  $36,000. 


FIVE  FORKS  BATTLEFIELD 

The  Un  <H.R  10276)  to  change  »ie 
name  of  the  PetCTsburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  to  provide  for  acquisition  of  a 
portion  of  the  Five  Forks  Battlefield,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pasaed. 

lir.  liANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcobd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


^The  bill  (H.R.  11405)  to  proviafe  for 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  Govern- 
ment Improvements  under  cona^ssion 
contracts  entered  into  pursuant  tjp  the 
Act  of  August  26.  1916  (39  Stat.  {535), 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purpos«|s  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reining, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  pasa^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  pninted 
in  the  Rxccms  an  excerpt  from  ttle  re- 
port (No.  1802)  explaining  the  putjposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eUcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows:  j 

PURPOSE  'I 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  coRitinue 
Its  loKkgstandlng  practice  of  requiring  con- 
cessionaires who  utlliee  Oovemment*prwned 
buildings  in  areaa  administered  by  ti|e  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  be  responsible  fbr  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  those  buildings. 

NZZD 
Throughout    the     national     park    System 
there  are  many  buildings  which  hav^  been 


BILL   PASSED   OVER 

The  biU  (S.  3235)  to  faciliUte  the  work 
of  the  Forest  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL WHEAT  AGREEMENT  ACT 
OF   1949 

The  bill  (S.  3574)  to  extend  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  language  in  the  first  parenthesis 
and  all  that  follows  in  such  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "signed 
by  the  United  States  and  certain  other  coun- 
tries revising  and  renewing  such  agreement 
of  1949  for  periods  through  July  31.  1965 
(hereinafter  collectively  called  the  'Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement')". 

(2)  There  is  Inserted  immediately  before 
the  last  sentence  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Such  net  costs  in  connection  with  the  In- 
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tematlonal  Wheat  Agreement.  I»e2.  ahall  to-  UJB.  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  price.    The  cost  per  bushel— and  this  has 

elude  thoee  with  respect  to  all  transactions  crop  year  Just  ended  June  80.  1063,  are  ex-  been  the  case  since  105S-^a  the  dUTennoe 

which  qualify  as  commercial  purchases  (as  pected  to  total  arotmd  710  million  biMheU.  between  the  domeetic  price  at  porta  and  the 

defined  in  such  agreement)  from  the  United  A  preliminary  ssUmate  of  the  oompoeition  of  competitive  world  price  as  tt  moves  wtthln 

States  by   member  and  provisional  member  thla  trade  is  as  follows:  the    llmlta    <rf   the    agreement    price    range, 

importing  countries,  including  transacUons  JTUlton  Should  prices  advance  to  the  m>.i»».,r.  then 

entered  into  prior  to  the  deposit  of  instru-  bushels  the  program  cost  per  bushel  would  be  the 

menu  of  acceptance  or  accession  by  any  of  (^   Commercial  sales  to  IWA  member  difference  between  the  domesUc  price  and 

the  countries  tovolved.  if  the  loading  period                importing   countries 160  ^^*  ^-S-  equivalents  of  the  agreement  maxl- 

Is  not  earlier  than  the  date  the  agreement  ^2)   Commercial  sales  to  other  exporting  ^"=1.  until  the  VS.  quanUtaUve  oommit- 

enters  into  force.  countries     and      to     nonmember  ^lent   had   been    fulfiUed,   and    then   prlcea 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I       „        countries 55  ^l^^.f^^^^f^.^t^^U^^  aoompensating 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  nrint«»d  3)   Sales  to  all  countries  under  title  I.  '^*1^'^"*J2^  ^  "i*   program  oost. 

asK  unanimous  consent  to  nave  prmtea  public  Law  480                                    410  ^^"   Wheat   Agreement   Act   of    1040.   a* 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re-  ^4,    g^^,   ^o    all    countr'lM" under 'mie  amended,    requires    the    Commodity    Credit 

port  (No.  1804)    explaining  the  purposes  jy,  Publlc  Law  480                                   7  corporation,  in  making  wheat  available  un- 

Of  the  bill.  (5)  Noncommercial  bartw  salw' to  lUl  **"   ^'  agreement,  to  have  regard  for  itt 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt               countries 28  responsibility  to  utuize  the  usual  and  cus- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d.     (6)  Donations  to  au  countries 50  l^J!^^,''^^Z!;.J^J^^Z'.^^^*^^''^!!f^ 

...                         "^                                                                                                                     ments  of  trade  and  conunerce  to  the  mazi- 

as  follows:  ^^^^  exports  -.  710  ™^^™  extent  practicable.  During  the  life 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  *^  of  the  1969  agreement,  all  exports  of  wheat 
Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  Only  the  segment  of  trade  in  category  (1)  and  wheat  flour  under  the  agreement  were 
3574)  to  extend  the  International  Wheat  comes  under  the  rights  and  obligations  of  accomplished  through  the  {Mivate  trade.  In- 
Agreement  Act  of  1049,  having  considered  the  the  wheat  agreement  for  the  reasons  men-  sofar  as  practicable,  practices  and  procedures 
same,  report  thereon  with  a  reconunenda-  tioned  above,  and  also  Inasmuch  as  trade  so  applicable  to  ordinary  commercial  exportM 
tion  that  it  do  pass  without  amendment.  covered  is  restricted  to  exports  to  member  are  permitted  and  encouraged.  The  program 
This  bUl  would  extend  the  International  Importing  countries,  the  concept  of  the  requirements  are  such  as  to  make  partld- 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  erf  1M0  to  cover  the  agreement  being  one  of  a  multilateral  con-  pation  practicable  for  small  business  or  tor 
International  VTheat  Agreement.  10<ja.  Ita  tract  between  imix)rting  pvirchasers  and  ex-  any  exporter  regularly  engaged  In  the  cx- 
sole  purpose  Is  to  implement  that  agre^-  porting  suppliers.  portatlon  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour, 
ment,  which  has  already  been  ratified  with  Under  the  1962  agreement,  and  likewise  Under  the  program,  an  exporter  to  the 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  under  the  proposed  Implementing  legislation,  private  trade  negotiates  a  sale  of  wheat  or 
Under  the  agreement  each  importing  coun-  "member  Importing  countries"  is  Intended  to  wheat  flour  with  a  buyer  to  a  wheat  agree- 
try  imdertakea  when  prices  are  within  the  include  importing  countries  with  "provi-  ment  importing  country,  to  the  knowledge 
agreement  range,  to  purchase  from  member  *lonal"  membership.  The  1902  agreement  of  export  payment  rates  which  are  publicly 
exporting  countries  a  specified  percent  of  iU  recognizes  a  provisional  membership  to  ac-  announced  each  day  by  the  Commodity 
total  commercial  purchases  from  all  sources,  commodate  those  countries  which  parUci-  Credit  Corporation  after  grato  marketo  have 
whatever  that  total  may  be  Exporttog  coun-  pated  in  tlie  negotiations  but  whose  leglsia-  closed.  The  exporter  reports  the  sale  by 
tries  to  association  with  one  another  \m-  *"res  do  not  find  it  possible  to  ratify  before  telegraph  to  the  CCC.  and  if  the  transac- 
dertake  to  make  wheat  avaUahle  to  member  ^^*  agreement  comes  toto  force.  In  such  a  tion  is  eligible  he  receives  registration  un- 
importing  coimtrles  at  prices  within  the  case  an  Interim  Instniment  is  deposited;  i.e.,  dcr  the  program  wlthto  a  few  hours.  He 
range  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  obliga-  »n  intention  to  seek  acceptance  or  accession  later  accomplishes  the  exportation  and  upon 
tloM  except  that  if  prices  reach  the  maxi-  ^  accordance  with  the  country's  constitu-  presentation  of  evidence  of  sale  and  proof 
mum'  exporting  countries  then  are  obligated  tional  procedures.  ThU  allows  a  cotmtry  of  exportation  he  coUects  the  export  pay- 
to  ftimlsh  importing  countries  with  certato  *^n«  *o  conclude  those  formalities,  and  the  ment  from  an  office  to  his  area  at  the  rate 
quantiUes  baaed  on  hUtorical  commercial  provisional  membership  expires  upon  deposit  per  bushel  of  wheat  or  hundredweight  of 
trade  durtoK  a  previous  period   before  prices  °^  ^he  full  instrument  of  acceptance  or  upon  flour  which  prevaUed  at  the  time  the  sale 

may  move  lUwve  the  mailmum.    In  the  1002  ~P^.  °i  "».«;  P^''^^*  .«^'°^  "^  ^'  ^"  ^"  °^*-    ^}^1  *^  ?*  "**"'•  "i!j^*Sf 

sKreement     the    maximum    and    minimum  CouncU  for  its  deposit,  but  in  no  case  later  payment  U  made  to  the  form  of  a  negotiable 

prices  are'l2V4  cenU  per  bushel  and  higher  «>«^  J"ly  31.  1»63-                           ^            „     ,  T'^^^'^J^^  ^^J* ^^^^^^l^  ^ 

than  those  of  the  1B50  agreement:  namely.  The  agreement  also  recognises  the  practical  from  Commodity  Cremt  stocks  at  «»«*»- 

aa  021^  and  ai  621^    reanectivelv   in  terms  of  necessity  for  the  concluding  of  export  trans-  mestlc  market  price.    This  whsat  U  utlli»d 

a  bsilc  wheat  at  abaslST  point  at  the  head  actions  In  advance  of  shipment,  and  the  to-  only  to  connection  with  further  exporU  ua- 

of  the  Oreat  T.«k>«  eviUble   circumstance  tliat  some  sales  for  der  the  program. 

The  act  authorises  the  President,  acting  »o«^lng  the  first  crop-year  to  the  apeement  xxpoar  pboobsic  asers 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  SlL^^fjLifSr'ZL^'^^n'^^^  T*»«  •^•"^  payment  on  combtoed  wheat 
to  male  avaUable  such  quanUtie.  of  wheat  t^^on'^^Sy^'t^  ^S^^S  ^^l^T^"^  1^>T:^:^T^U 
and  wheat  flour  and  at  such  prices  a.  are  recording  transactloti  under  the  agreement  JS^Z.^!  ^T^dSSSuiTSTt  ie  S! 
necessary  to  exercise  the  rtghta.  obUto  the  j,   not  The   time   of   consummaUon   of   the  P!y„J'fi*L  J^^'S5^^^«  Si  ST 
benefita,  and  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  transaction,  but  is  whether  or  not  the  load-  S^Sii^X  ^^«^?Tl JS  «S?t  ?S 
United    States,   and   to    take   certain    other  tog  period  faUs  wlthto  the  term  of  the  agree-  gj^  JhS  tJ?!!SS?  Sis  44  SS  tiS 
action  necessary  in  the  implementation  of  ment.  highest  annual  average  was  79  to  106ft-67: 
the  agreement.  It  U  the  intenUon  that  the  reimbursement  ^^^  ^^^  overall  average  stooe  1040  was  63 ^ 
Passage  of  the  biU  was  requested  by  the  to  the  Oonmiodlty  Credit  Corporation  which  ^^^     j^  ^^  difficult  to  eetlmate  the  pro- 
Department  of  Agriculture.  in  the  proposed  legislation  is  authorlaed  to  ^^  ^^^^^^^  during  the  life  of  the  1062  agrw- 
mACKoaotTHD  iKTOBMATiON  ^  appropriated,  should  include  net  oorta  to  ^  ^^^  uncertatotles  inherent  to 
^     ,    »*CKoaotTHD  wroBMATiON  ^  Corporation  with  respect  to  all  transac-  ^^    ^,^^   principal   determinative 
The  following  constitutes  background  to-  tlons  which  quaUfy  as  commercial  purchases  ,^^^„.   namely    (1)    the%olume  of  trade, 
formation  perttoent  to  the  extension  of  the  (as   defined    in   the   agreement)    from    the  #3)  ^he  level  of  domestic  market  prices  and 
International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949.  United  States  by  member  and  "provisional"  ^   >  ^^  j^ttire  export  prices  which  wUl  need 
as    amended,    to    implement   VS.   member-  member  importing  countries,  on   the  same  ^  j^  established  to  order  to  remato  fuUy 
ship  for  the  ensutog  3  years  to  the  1902  In-  basis  recognlaed  by  the  Wheat  CouncU.  competitive  to  the  world  market.     The  vol- 
ternational  Wheat  Agreement.     The  Senate  trj9.  pbocxam  uhdo  the  acbxkmxkt  ume  of  commercial  sales  to  member  import- 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  for  ratification  -j^^  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pro-  tog  coimtrtes  Is  expected  to  be  about  160 
of  the  agreement  on  July  0.  1962.  gram  which  has  been  conducted  pursuant  to  million    bushels    annu^ly.    The    domestic 
SCOPE  OF  WHXAT  AND  FLOu»  T«Ai«  INVOLV.D  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  price  factor  maybe  ««r«ct^  S.i?'SSl2 

-T^      _  w*           -       »...     ♦. .  — -    ♦..-  1949,  as  amended,  enables  commercial  wheat  tocrease   unit   costs  although  this   depends 

The    righto    and    ob  igations    under    the  ^^;.^„  ^^^  cullers  to  purchase  wheat  at  upon   the  level  of   domestic  maricet  prices 

agreement  are  of  necessity  restricted  to  com-  ^^^^f.  market  prices  and  to  seU  the  wheat,  whereas  present  conditions  would  indicate 

merclal   trade.  Inasmuch  as  exporta  under  ^^   wheat   flour  product,   to   purchasers   to  that  the   third   factor— the   export  price— 

sijeclal  Government  programs,  notably  Pub-  ^heat    agreement    Impc^ttog    countries,    at  may   to   some   extent   decreaee   \mlt   ooeta. 

lie    Law    480    and    nohcommercial    barter  prices  consistent  with  the  agreement  price  The  closest  estimate  poeslble  at  this  time  U 

(United  States)  and  under  the  Colombo  plan  range,  to  competition  with  other  exporters  66   cento   per  bushel  with  a  poaslbUlty  ct 

and  export  credito  insurance   (Canada),  by  in  the  w<N-ld  maricet.    The  program  ooato  to  reaching  70  cento  if  dooaestle  marketo  rise 

their  very  nature  do  not  tovolve  righto  and  connection  with  these  exporto  are  occasioned  materially;  or  conversely,  a  lowering  of  the 

obligations  such  as  attach  to  trade  xmder  a  by  n»Mon  of  the  UJ3.  domestic  price  of  wheat  cost  per  bushel,  should  conditions  lead  to 

multUateral  agreement.  being   higher   than  the   competitive  world  a  domestic  market  decline. 
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TlM  f  AUovlng  iBf orxnatton  relatlag  to  tba 
1903  Znternatlotua  Wbeat  Agraament  Is  per- 
fttnent  to  Vbm  propoaed  tmplanentlng  legla* 
tation:  

KKUnSHIV 


Torty-ei^t  eountrtee  participated  tn  the 
1962  United  HsUonB  Negotiating  Ckmference, 
but  seven  of  tliese  were  Importing  coimtrles 
which  did  not  aubacrlbe  a  percentage  obliga- 
tion prior  to  ttte  adjotimment  of  the  Con- 
ference; consequently,  only  41  countries  are 
inscribed  in  the  agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  it  was 
brought  into  force  in  its  administrative 
aspects  on  July  18.  1902,  and  operationally 
on  August  1,  1»<J2,  by  the  deposit  of  instru- 
ments of  acceptance  or  accession  (including 
provisional  Instruments  in  some  cases)  by 
counMes  holding  the  requisite  niimber  of 
votes. 

The  membership  status  as  of  August  1, 
1902,  was  as  follows: 


may  go  any  higher,  is  the  Importing  fcoun- 
tries'  right.  The  maximum  obligation  cf  the 
United  States,  at  the  marl  mum  prl«e,  for 
the  crop  year  1901-02  was  108  million  isush- 
els.  During  the  life  of  the  1962  agre«tnent, 
the  maximum  obligation  each  year  could  be 
expected  to  continue  at  about  this  ftgure. 
Exp<»ters'  obligations  are  glcdsal  in  th«  sense 
that  an  exporting  country  may  dischatjge  Its 
obligation  by  selling  to  any  member  la^port- 
Ing  countries  until  the  exporter's  (fverall 
commitment  has  been  fulfilled. 


Exporting 

Importing 

Total 

coontries 

eoontries 

Countries  wMdi  bad  depos- 

ited final  tDStrnments  of 

A 

12 

16 

Cotmtries  which  bad  de- 

posit«d  provisional  in- 
■tnxments  of  aoceptance 

w  wmMiliiii 

4 

10 

14 

Ceoatrics  gruited  exten- 

fioB  Jor  the  df^oait  of 

W«Ctpllttfflltjl 

2 

6 

7 

t«n*au  (wiiicb  did  not 

iixn    the    acncBMiit) 
which  nuy  seek  acces- 

\ 

sion  BS  new  members 

4 

4 

Total  tamrifaed  In 

acntmeuL 

10 

31 

41 

Norx.— The  namM  of  tha  eountries  In  Um  foregoing 
catccoriM  an  listed  in  "Am>.  I:  Exporting  Countries," 
and"App.  11:  Importing  Countries." 

OBUoanoif  cm  ntPOKmro  oovmtbik 
Saeh  member  Importing  country  under- 
takes to  porchaae  from  member  exporting 
cotmtries  a  specified  percentage  of  its  total 
commercial  purchases  from  all  sonroes.  what- 
ever that  total  may  be.  The  weighted  aver- 
age of  the  percentages  subscribed  by  all  im- 
porting countries  under  the  1902  agreement 
is  approximately  81  percent.  This  takes  into 
account  tha  ptoapeefctTa  membership  of  the 
MJA&A.  At  Uie  level  erf  trade  during  the 
txap  years  105^-60  and  1960-61,  commercial 
purohases  Hooa  all  aourcaa  aggregated  around 
fiM  BoiUion  tMuhala. 

It  is  expected  that  the  member  importing 
oountrlea  wiU  buy  within  the  agreement  a 
mudk  gxaatar  proportion  of  their  total  oom- 
aaerdal  raqutrements  than  the  81  percent 
sulMcribed.  Undar  the  previous  (1950) 
agreement,  whm  the  weighted  average  sub- 
acrlbad  waa  70  percent,  the  actual  conuner- 
cial  piuchaaea  for  the  crop  years  1959-60  and 
1900-01  approximated  92  V^  percent. 

The  importera'  obligation  exists  at  the 
agreement  minimum  price  and  throughout 
the  range  up  to  the  maxlmxim  price.  The 
right  of  the  United  States  and  other  export- 
ing countries  is  to  sell  this  guaranteed  per- 
centage that  the  member  importers  pur- 
chase. This  ben^t  is  global  in  the  sense 
that  exporting  countries  compete  with  one 
another  in  selling  importing  countries  their 
requirements. 


N  or 


G  ooumthes 


The  obllgatton  of  exporting  countries  ex- 
ists if  the  price  reaches  the  agreement  maxi- 
mum. Then  they  undertake  to  furnish  any 
quantities  not  already  purchased  In  that  year, 
up  to  a  moving  average  equal  to  Importers' 
blstorleal  eommerelal  purchases  diiring  a  4- 
year  period.  Ty>  purchase  up  to  these  quan- 
tities at  the  maximum  jirice,  before  prices 


It  la  interesting  to  note  that  commercial 
sales  by  the  United  States  for  the  current 
year  1961-02  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  secured  competitively  under  non- 
maximum  price  conditions  (projected  on  the 
basis  of  the  volume  recorded  during  the  first 
11  months),  totals  around  100  million 
bushels.  This  approximates  the  total  quan- 
tity mentioned  In  the  preceding  paragraph 
which  the  United  States  could  have  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  had  prices  reached 
the  maximum. 


Exporling  countritfi  inscribed  in  the  l'J62  agreement 


Exporting  country- 


1.  Argentina 

2.  Australia 

3.  Canada 

4.  France 

Italy 

Mexieo 

Spain 

Sweden 

I'nited  States. 
U.S.8.R 


5 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


«> 


M 

of 

agri* 


19, 


ilior 
iflit 


X. 
X. 
X. 


1- 


X.. 
X... 

X.. 
X.. 
X.. 

NoniafemlxT. 


St.itiis  as  of  Aug.  1,  1902 


Insrril)o<l 
In  IWJ 

apnrnu'iit 


Ic>trument 

of  full 

mrnitwrsliiii 

(loi>osiU'<I 


I  Instrument  of 

I    provisional 

IIlpnilKTSllip 

deposited 


X.. 

X. 

X. 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 


X. 
X. 


X. 
X. 


X. 
X. 


Granted  ex- 

ti-nsion  for 

deposit  of 

instrument  of 

acceptance 


X. 

X. 


Importing  countries  inacnUd  in 

1 

the  11/62 

agreement 

Percent  com- 
mercial pur- 
chases |>ledged 

Status  as  »f  Aug.  1,  IM2 

Imporling  country 

1959 

1962 

Instrument 
of  full 
mem  1  XT- 
ship  dp- 
posited 

Instrument 

of  provi- 
sional mem- 
b<Tship 
dcpo-slted 

Extensions 
granted 

Seefoot- 
notcl 

1.  Austria 

4S 
W 
80 
90 
90 
70 
70 
70 
90 
80 
SO 
90 
7S 
90 
90 

eo 

70 
85 
90 
70 

90 

80 
30 

m 

100 

70 

(») 

- — — 

eo 

90 
30 

w 

80 

«7W 
70 
70 
90 
60 
85 
90 
90 
90 
80 
90 
80 
85 
90 
TT) 
90 
h7 
30 
90 
lOO 
60 
8<» 
80 
70 
70 

ao 

X 

2.  Belgium- Loxembourg 

_ 
X 

3.  BraiiU. 

X 

X.       .     . 

...........  - 

4.  Cuba 

!>.  Dominican  Republic 

X 

6.  Federal  Bepabhc  of  Qermanv j 

X. 

7.  India.    .^. t 

X 

8.  Indonesia 

X 

9.  Ireland 

X 

10.  Israel 

X 

X  . 

11.  JtVMO... 

12.  {lepubUc  of  Korea 

X.        .  .. 

13.  Netherlands.. , 

X 

14.  New /ieahmd.... I 

X 

„j 

15.  Nigeria 

X..       .. 

16.  Norway 

X 

17.  Philippines 

X 

W.  Portugal-.    .... 

X 

19.  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

X 

ao.  SaodB  Arabia 

X 

21.  South  Africa 

x;::::  :: 

1 

20.   RiiHfiPriM>H 

X 1 

X  .          .1 

2S.  United  Arab  RepnbHc 

M.  United  Ktnfdeai 

X 

t 

as    VatinaiCity ..; 

X 

1... 

36.  Veneruel*. « 

1  X 

27.  Ceyl«n_ 

i  ..  ..I. 

1   :        1   

X. 

28.  Iran 

1 

X 

20.  L4beria . 

1                1 — 

X 

ao.  Libya 

::::;::::::i" " ::  "" 

X. 

31.  Poland. 

1 i 

X. 

1 

>  .Seven addttlonal  Inportkig  countries  particlplikod  in  th<'  1%3  NVgotiatinc  Cnnferenee  but  did  not  spectfy  a  percmti^ 
undertaking  and  consequently  were  not  instritMd  in  the  agreement.  Two  of  tliese  countrii-s,  Finland  and  (ireec*. 
applied  to  the  International  Wheat  Council  fof  nccpsyioii  after  the  agreement  came  into  force  on  July  16.  1962.  The 
appUcatioBs  were  appreved  and  the  countries  are  now  plat-lnp  nriemher^lifp  before  their  lejrt^tiitiirps.  The  other  5 
countries  in  this  category  may  seetc  accession  ib  the  some  maimer  in  the  future.  Tliese  coontries  are  Coloinl>ia, 
Denmark,  Morocco,  Pakistan,  and  Syria. 

■s  of  the  19.';9  BCTfMJient  dW  not  participate  In  the  1962  Nrfntlathy! 

applic'l  tur  accession  aIU-^i  the  agreemvnt  came  into  force  on  July 

Wheat  Council  and  the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  accession  is 

y  are  Costa  Ricn.  Guatemala,  Ifuiti,  Honduras,  Icel.ind,  Panama, 

(1  for  acicssioo  but  the  Wheat  Council  has  not  yet  had  opportunity 


Nine  importing  emnitries  which  werp  mem 
Cociierence.    One  ef  these  countries.  £1  Salvai 
16,  1962.    The  a}iBUcati<Mi  was  approved  by 
pending!.    The  other  8  cotmtries  in  this  cotcgi 
Peru,  and  Sierra  Leone.    Sierra  Leone  has  app|: 
to  aet  on  it 


Ot  the  41  exportiog  sad  importing  rountriellhiscribed  in  the  apwmrnt,  all  but  4  h.ive  deposited  instruments, 
cUli«r  Anal  w  provisiooal,  or  have  been  granteit  extensions  tm  deposit.  The  4  which  have  not  Iteeu  rranted  exten- 
sions have  notapplicd  therefor,  nor  did  they  $ign  the  agreement  during  tl«  prescribed  period.  Thue  countries 
tan  Ceylon,  Iran,  Liljya,  and  Poland.  They  aBe  privilepi'd  to  apply  to  the  Wheat  CouncU  lor  accession  under  art. 
ai(4)  of  the  acraemcnt  which  anthoiises  the  O^oneil  by  H  votrs  of  riportinp  countries  and  ^  vote"  of  importing 
eaoBtries  lo  approve  aocessien  by  the  goveronMit  of  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  spedallted  sgracies 
or  by  any  goveramcni  which  was  a  member  •{  the  1069  wheat  agreement. 

*  Not  member  of  IfiGQ  agreement. 
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TBXniCX  BAKm 

The  basic  maximum  and  minimum  pricea 
in  the  1903  agreements  are  92.ta%  and 
$1.02*^  per  bu^el,  respectively,  compared 
with  $1.90  and  tl.SO  in  the  expiring  agree- 
ment. Tiiese  prices  are  on  a  gold  basis  (l.e.. 
equal  to  U.S.  currency)  and  are  in  terms  of 
a  basic  grade  and  a  basing  point;  namely. 
No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  In  bulk  in 
store  at  tlie  head  of  the  lakes. 

The  equivalents  of  the  agreement  basic 
prices  at  U.S.  ports  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  prevailing  transportation  rates  to 
destlnatlcns.  As  an  example,  the  current 
f.o.b.  equivalents  at  UJB.  gulf  ports  of  tha 
new  agreement  basic  pricea  are  approxi- 
mately 92.16  maximum  and  $1.70  minimum. 
For  practical  purposes  of  comparison,  these 
prices  must  be  further  Interpreted  in  terms 
of  classes  and  grades  in  relation  to  the  basic 
grade.  The  United  Statea  eatabUshes  dif- 
ferentials for  its  various  classes  and  grades 
as  requlr«l  in  the  light  of  competitive  world 
prices. 

Shorter  supplies  of  lutrd  wheats  in  the 
higher  protein  brackets,  and  price  advances 
of  these  qtialltles  during  the  last  half  of 
1961  and  early  1903,  were  factors  favorable 
to  the  obtaining  of  the  Increase  in  the  agree- 
ment pri:»  range  at  the  negotiating  con- 
ference. However,  this  was  accompUahed  in 
the  face  (if  remaining  Large  supplies  of  (xdi- 
nary  pro.eln  wheats  and  a  concerted  re- 
sistance to  price  increase  on  the  part  of  de- 
veloping countries.  Although  purchases  by 
developing  countries  are  largely  under  Gov- 
ernment-assisted programs  rather  than  com- 
mercial, nonetheless  they  opposed  a  higher 
price  ran4^,  and  by  and  large  It  waa  the  in- 
dustrialized commercial  buyers  which  en- 
abled the  United  States  and  other  exporting 
countries  to  negotiate  the  price  increaae. 

aOREEMEIVT    ADMIKISTXATIOir 

The  agTeement  is  administered  intema- 
tioimUy  by  a  Wheat  Council  composed  of 
member  countries  of  the  agreement.  Votes 
are  dlvld'Sd  equally  between  exporting  coun- 
tries and  importing  countries,  with  each 
group  having  1.000  votes.  The  United  Statea 
holds  290  of  the  1.000  exporter  votes  In  the 
Council. 

The  U.S.  pro  rata  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
administration  under  the  1950  agreement 
averaged  $22,600  annually,  which  is  about 
one-sixtieth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  of  wheat 
exported  under  the  agreement. 

DXPAXTlCnfTAI.    VIVWB 
DXPARTMXNT   OF   ACSXCUI.TXTKX, 

Washington,  DC,  July  20. 1962. 
Hon.  LT>rDON  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mb.  PaxsmxNT:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
a  draft  of  legislation  which  would  amend  tha 
International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949. 
OS  amended,  to  extend  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  act  to  implement  the  1903 
International  Wheat  Agreement  to  which  the 
Senate  lias  given  Its  advice  and  consent  for 
ratification. 

Enactment  by  the  Congreaa  of  this  pro- 
posed implementing  legislation  is  recom- 
mended. Under  its  provisions  certain  ac- 
tion Is  authorized  to  secure  the  benefits  and 
discharge  the  obligations  of  the  United 
Statea  under  the  agreement,  upon  the  ex- 
pected entry  into  force  of  the  operational 
provisions  of  the  agreement  on  August  1. 
1962.  This  proposed  legislation  also  Is  be- 
ing submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  CTurent  agreement,  by  Its  own  terms, 
expires  on  July  31,  1902.  The  1903  agree- 
ment in  effect  continues  It,  with  some  revi- 
sions, for  a  period  ending  July  SI,  1905. 
The  riglxts  and  obligations  under  the  n«w 


agreement  are  similar  to  thoee  In  the  lOBO 
agreement.  Each  Importing  country  tmder- 
takes,  when  prloea  are  within  tihe  agreement 
range,  to  purdiase  from  member  exporting 
oountrlea  a  specified  percent  of  tta  total 
eommerelal  purchases  from  all  souicee,  what- 
ever that  total  may  be.  Exporting  countries 
in  association  with  one  another  undertake 
to  make  wheat  available  to  member  import- 
ing countries  at  prices  within  the  range  to 
enable  them  to  fulfill  their  obligations,  ex- 
cept that  If  prices  reach  the  maximum,  ex- 
porting countries  then  are  obligated  to 
furnish  Importing  countries  with  certain 
quantities  based  on  historical  commercial 
trade  during  a  previous  period,  before  prices 
may  move  above  the  maximum.  In  the  1962 
agreement,  the  maximum  and  mlnimvim 
prices  are  12V^  cents  per  bushel  higher  than 
those  of  the  i969  agreement;  namely,  $2 .02^4 
and  $1.16214,  respectively.  In  terms  of  a  basic 
wheat  at  a  basing  point  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  new  agreement.  like  prevlotis  ones, 
covers  commercial  transactions.  As  de- 
fined in  the  agreement,  this  excludes  such 
exports  as  those  pursuant  to  Public  Law  480, 
bilateral  barter,  and  credit  sales  where  the 
terms  do  not  conform  with  those  prevailing 
commercially. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  President, 
acting  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, to  make  available  or  cause  to  be 
made  available,  such  quantities  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  and  at  such  prices  as  are  neces- 
sary to  exercise  the  rights,  obtain  the  bene- 
fits, and  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  take  certain  other  action  neces- 
sary In  the  Implementation  of  the  agreement. 
Pursuant  to  this  authority  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  lias  made  wheat  avail- 
able by  making  export  payments-in-ldnd  on 
wheat  and  ca£h  payments  on  wheat  flour,  to 
conunerclal  exporters,  and  by  the  sale  to 
commercial  exjwrters  of  wheat  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  tmder 
Its  price-support  program;  aU  In  connection 
with  exports  to  importing  cotmtries  which 
were  members  of  the  wheat  agreement.  The 
rate  of  payment  on  commercial  exports  rep- 
resents the  dllTerence  between  the  price  of 
wheat  on  the  domestic  market  and  the  sell- 
ing price  of  such  wheat  under  the  agree- 
ment. All  transactions  are  reported  to  the 
International  Wheat  Council  for  recording. 

The  1963  agreement  recognizes  provisional 
membership  to  accommodate  thoae  countrlea 
which  participated  In  the  negotiations  but 
whose  legislatures  do  not  find  it  possible  to 
ratify  before  the  agreement  comes  Into  force. 
In  such  a  case  an  interim  instrument  is  de- 
posited; I.e.,  an  Intention  to  seek  acceptance 
or  accession  in  accordance  with  the  country's 
constitutional  procedures.  The  provisional 
membership  will  expire  upon  deposit  of  the 
full  instnunent  of  acceptance  or  upon  expiry 
of  the  period  granted  for  its  deposit,  but  in 
no  case  later  than  July  16, 1963. 

The  accompanying  draft  legLslation  is  in- 
tended to  cover  all  exports  by  the  United 
States  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  which 
qualify  to  be  recorded  by  the  International 
Wheat  Council  as  commercial  purchases  by 
member,  and  provisional  member,  importing 
countries. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968 
asstimes  that  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment will  be  extended,  and  a  proposed  ap- 
propriation of  $81,218,000  Is  included  for  this 
purpose  in  the  budget.  In  the  event  that  the 
act  is  not  extended,  coats  of  wheat  exports 
would  be  financed  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Conwration. 

The  Btireau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Okvzllz  L.  Tkomak. 

Seerttanf. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8530)  to  amend  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Aet  to  limit  financial  and  tetdudcal  as- 
sistance for  drainage  of  certain  wet 
lands,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10743)  to  amend  Utle 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  in- 
creases in  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  3597)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  for  1 
year  the  granting  of  national  service  life 
insurance  to  certain  veterans  heretofore 
eligible  for  such  insurance,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  bill  is  not  the  type  which 
should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  a 
call  of  the  calendai-,  so  I  ask  that  it  go 
over.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


TWO-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  SUSPEN- 
SION OP  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN 
LATHES 

The  bill  (H.R.  11400)  to  continue  for  2 
years  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  lathes  used  for  shoe  last 
roughing  or  for  shoe  last  finishing,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  conaoit  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcoko  an  excerpt  from  the  re. 
port  (No.  1808)  explaining  the  purpoaes 
of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord^ 
as  follows: 

ptntFOss 

The  purpose  of  HJL  11400  is  to  continue 
for  2  yfears,  imtil  August  7,  1964.  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  copying  lathes  used 
for  rn»k-ing  rough  or  flnlshfirt  shoe  lasts  from 
models  of  shoe  lasts  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  one  size  shoe  from  a  aingle 
alze  model  of  a  ahoe  last. 

onnaaL  araTsiiKifT 

Public  Law  1013  of  the  84th  Congress,  ap- 
proved Atigust  0,  1950,  transferred  from  the 
dutiable  to  the  free  list  of  the  TkriB  Act  for 
a  period  o^  3  years,  by  amendment  of  para- 
graph 1643  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980,  "Copying 
lathes  used  for  making  rough  or  finished 
shoe  lasts  from  models  of  shoe  lasts  and,  in 
addition,  capable  of  producing  more  than 
one  size  shoe  last  from  a  single  sise  model 
of  a  shoe  last."  The  suspension  of  duties 
has  been  in  effect  oontlnuously  since  that 
time,  2-year  extensions  having  been  enacted 
on  May  10.  1958  (Public  Law  85-410).  and 
on  June  SO.  1900  (Public  Law  86-502) .  HJL 
11400  wotild  continue  the  suspension  for  a 
further  3-year  period.  tintU  August  7.  1004. 

The  suspension  of  duty  was  made  in  order 
to  make  available  to  domflstic  shoe-last  man- 
ufacturers highly  qMclalind  and  expansive 
copying  lathes  wiilch  can  only  be  obtained 
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from  foreign  boutom.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment, in  recommending  enactment  of 
tbla  legislation  advlaed  that  "the  domestic 
■hoe-last  manufacturing  Indiistry  Is  very 
much  Interested  In  these  lathes,  since  they 
greatly  Increase  the  production  of  shoe  lasts 
per  unit  of  Investment  and  production  costs. 
This  type  of  equipment  is  available  only 
from  foreign  soxirees.  The  duty  Is  13%  per- 
cent, and  continuance  of  the  suspension  will 
benefit  the  shoe-last  maniifactxu-ing  Indus- 
try without  detriment  to  domestic  equip- 
ment producers." 

The  UJS.  Tariff  Conunlsslon  states  that 
"it  Is  believed  that  the  ^thes  being  im- 
ported are  primarily  for  the  use  of  last 
manufacturers  who  find  It  necessary  to  re- 
place their  older  tyx>e  lathes  In  order  to  re- 
main competitive,"  and  that  the  Commission 
"has  been  apprised  of  no  complaints  from 
domestic  interests  against  the  suspension 
of  duUes." 


ARBUCKLE  RECLAMATION 
PROJECrr,  OKLAHOMA 

The  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  892)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Arbuckle  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  21, 
after  "(72  Stat.  319) ".  to  insert  a  comma 
and  "as  amended";  on  page  3,  line  19, 
after  the  word  "purposes",  to  insert  "so 
long  as  the  space  designated  for  those 
purposes  m^y  be  physically  available, 
taking  into  accoimt  such  equitable  real- 
location of  reservoir  storage  capacities 
among  the  purposes  served  by  the  proj- 
ect as  may  be  necessary  due  to  sedimen- 
tation,"; on  page  4,  line  10.  after  the 
word  "to",  to  strike  out  "the  project 
water  users"  and  Insert  "a  water  users' 
organization";  on  page  6,  line  9.  after 
the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "preserva- 
tion and  propagation"  and  insert  "con- 
servation and  development";  and  after 
line  15,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  9.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  apprbprlated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
pvirpoees  of  this  Act. 

And,  tn  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  9.  There  \a  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  Arbuckle 
reclamation  project  the  stun  of  $13,340,000 
(Blarch  1902  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of 
ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction  costs 
as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  ap- 
plicable to  the  type  of  construction  Involved 
herein.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  additional  sums  as  may 
be  required  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  project. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Ar- 
bucUe  Federal  reclamation  project,  Okla- 
homa, in  accordance  with  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  (Act  of  Jtme  17,  1902,  32  Stat. 
388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary thereto) .  for  the  principal  pxirposes 
of  storing,  regulating,  and  furnishing  water 
for  municipal,  domestic,  and  industrial  iise, 
and  for  controlling  floods  and  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  fish  and  wild- 
life,  and  the  enhancement  of  recreational 


opportunities.  The  project  shall  con•^t  of 
the  following  principal  works :  A  reservoir  on 
Rock  Creek  near  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  munp- 
ing  plants,  pipelines,  and  other  condiil|ts  for 
furnishing  water  for  municipal,  doii)estic, 
and  industrial  use,  and  minimum  basic 
recreational  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  In  constructing,  operating^  and 
maintaining  the  Arbuckle  project,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allocate  the  costs  thereof  s^ong 
different  functions  resulting  from  muljtlple- 
piirpose  development  under  the  following 
conditions : 

(a)  Allocations  to  flood  control,  recreiitlon, 
and  the  conservation  and  development  c^f  fish 
and  wildlife  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and 
nonretumable  under  the  reclamation  laws; 

(b)  Allocations  to  municipal  water  sup- 
ply, including  domestic  manufacturlnitf,  and 
Industrial  uses,  shall  be  repayable  t^  the 
United  States  by  the  water  users  ttWough 
contracts  with  municipal  corpora tlotis.  or 
other  organizations  as  defined  by  section  2, 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1187)  under  the  provisions  of  the  F^ftderal 
reclamation  laws,  and  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, under  the  Water  Supply  Act  a(f  1958 
(72  Stat.  319),  as  amended.  Such  contracts 
shall  be  precedent  to  the  commencemt|nt  of 
construction  of  any  project  unit  affecting 
the  individual  municipality  or  Industrial 
users,  and  shall  provide  for  repaymeht  of 
construction  costs  allocated  to  mualclpal 
water  supply  in  not  to  exceed  fifty  yearly  from 
the  date  water  is  first  delivered  for  thalj  pur- 
pose: Provided,  That  the  water  usee*'  or- 
ganization be  responsible  for  the  disposal  and 
sale  of  all  water  surplus  to  its  requirements, 
and  that  the  revenues  therefrom  shall  be 
used  by  the  organization  for  the  retirement 
of  project  debt  payment,  payment  of  inter- 
est, and  payment  of  operation  and  nuklnte- 
nance  cost.  The  interest  rate  useq  for 
purposes  of  computing  Interest  duringi  con- 
struction and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  pf  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  thJB  fis- 
cal year  In  which  construction  is  initiated, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  In- 
terest rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its 
outstanding  marketable  public  obligttlons, 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  Issue; 

(c)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  pattment 
of  the  water  users'  construction  cost  opUga- 
tion,  together  with  the  interest  thereof,  the 
water  \isers,  their  designee  or  designees^  shall 
(1)  have  a  permanent  right  to  the  i|se  of 
that  portion  of  the  project  allocable  t0  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  purposes  so  long  f|s  the 
space  designated  for  those  purposes  miay  be 
physically  available,  taking  Into  account  such 
equitable  reallocation  of  reservoir  s^rage 
capacities  among  the  piu-poses  served  l^y  the 
project  as  may  be  necessary  due  to  sedi- 
mentation, subject.  If  the  project  is  then 
operated  by  the  United  States,  to  pasrai^nt  of 
a  reasonable  annual  charge  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  sufficient  to  pay  all  opafatlon 
and  maintenance  charges  and  a  fair  share 
of  the  administrative  costs  applicable  to  the 
project;  (2)  be  conveyed  title  to  sucli(  por- 
tions of  the  piiiellnes  and  related  fadilltles 
as  are  used  solely  for  delivering  projectlwater 
to  the  water  users. 

Sec.  3.  Contracts  may  be  entered  Intd  with 
the  water  iisers'  organization  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorlaBd  to 
transfer  to  a  water  users'  organization  the 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
works  herein  authorized  and,  if  such  trans- 
fer is  made,  may  deduct  from  the  obligation 
of  the  water  users  the  reasonable  capitalized 
equivalent  of  that  portion  of  the  esti^iated 
operation  and  maintenance  cost  oat  the 
undertaking  which,  if  the  United  State«  con- 
tinues  to  operate  the  project,  would  b«  allo- 
cated to  flood  control  and  fish  and  wildlife 


purposes.  Prior  to  taking  over  the  care, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  said  works, 
the  water  users'  organization  shaU  obligate 
itself  to  operate  them  in  accordance  with 
criteria  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  with  respect  to  fiood  control  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation. 

Sec.  5.  Construction  of  the  Arbuckle 
project  herein  authorized  may  be  under- 
taken in  such  units  or  stages  as  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  best  serve  the  project 
reqxUrements  and  the  relative  needs  for 
water.  Repayment  contracts  negotiated  in 
connection  with  each  unit  or  stage  of  con- 
struction shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  (1)  contract 
for  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the 
minimum  basic  recreational  facilities  with 
any  qualified  agency  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
(2)  upon  conclusion  of  a  suitable  agreement 
with  any  such  agency  or  political  subdivi- 
sion for  assumption  of  the  administration, 
operation,  and  maintenance  thereof  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  construct  or  per- 
mit the  construction  of  public  park  and 
recreational  facilities  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  adjacent  to  the  reservoir  of 
the  Arbuckle  project,  when  such  use  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  not  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest,  all  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  No  recreational  use  of  any  area 
to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be  per- 
mitted which  is  Inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  the  protection 
of  fish  and  game  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare.  The 
Federal  costs  of  constructing  the  facilities 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  the  nonreimbursable  costs  of  the  Ar- 
buckle project  for  minimum  basic  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rea- 
sonable provision  In  connection  with  the 
works  of  the  Arbuckle  Federal  reclamation 
project,  in  accordance  with  section  2  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48 
Stat.  401,  as  amended.  16  U.S.C.  661,  and 
the  following ) ,  as  he  finds  to  be  required 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
fish  and  wildlife. 

Sec.  8.  Expenditures  for  Arbuckle  Reser- 
voir, and  the  water  supply  aqueduct  system, 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  soli 
survey  and  land  classification  requirements 
of  the  Interior  Department  Appropriation 
Act,  1954  (43  U.S.C.  390a). 

Sec.  9.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  Arbuckle 
recl.imatlon  project  the  sum  of  $13,340,000 
(March  1962  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of 
ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction  costs 
as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  ap- 
plicable to  the  type  of  construction  Involved 
herein.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
required  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  project. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  1809)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  392,  Is  to  authorize  con- 
struction by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  multiple-purpose  Arbuckle  project  in 
south-central  Oklahoma.     Through  the  reg- 
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ulatlon  and  storage  at  tiM  fknw  of  Bock 
CrMk.  a  tntrutary  at  tbm  WadtMa  BHw.  ttaa 
project  ta  itenlgnwl  to  provkto  mmUelpal, 
dooMSkic,  and  tndnstrial  watar  soppllM, 
flood  control,  and  HA  and  wlldllXk  and  rse* 
reatlonal  opportunttlea. 

The  communities  In  the  area  ttukt  would 
be  served  by  tikis  project  have  long  reoog- 
niaed  the  need  for  a  dependable  water  supply 
but  the  urgency  of  the  situation  >«««^"^ 
evident  during  the  severe  drought  of  the 
1960's.  During  this  period  the  communitlaa 
experienced  serioua  shortages  of  water,  even 
for  human  consumption  and  fire  protection. 
At  the  peak  of  the  drought  in  1966.  the  use 
of  water  had  to  be  rationed  in  the  project 
area.  All  springs  in  the  area  went  di7  and 
the  water  level  in  the  wells  drc^>ped  a*  mucli 
as  18  feet.  While  a  ntmiber  of  new  wells  had 
been  drUled  recently,  the  underground  water 
supply  is  not  considered  a  firm  source  for 
meeting  the  needs  in  the  project  area. 

In  addition  to  the  drought  conditions 
which  have  prevaUed  in  the  area,  the  oom- 
munltlce  are  ezpertaDdng  a  rapid  expansion 
in  population  which  createa  an  ever-expand- 
ing need  for  water. 

Although  the  flood-control  benefits  from 
the  project  are  not  high,  tbejr  ere  Important. 
The  leeervolr  would  reduce  period*  of  down- 
stream flooding  with  the  enflerlng  and  dam- 
age cosisequent  thereto.  Tbe  stceage  at 
floodwatar  in  the  itesiiolr  during  the  period 
of  the  project  operatian  stiMly.  1933  to  IMB. 
would  have  prevented  aU  flooding  along  Boek 
Creek  and  reduced  the  magnitude  at  Oooda 
on  the  Washita  Stver.  Ptahlng.  buntlnc. 
and  other  recreational  oppartunitles  in  thla 
area  are  Lnadequat*  and  the  Arbuckle  project 
would  saBtat  In  meeting  these  ever-expand- 
ing needs. 

P1.AN  or  DEvxLoneaifT  sifi)  OF«aATioit 
The  plan  of  development  provides  for  con- 
struction of  the  Arbuckle  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir on  Rock  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Washita  River,  about  6  miles  southwest  of 
the  city  of  Sidphur.  The  dam  would  be  a 
roUed-earth  type.  139  feet  In  height,  and  the 
reserrolr  would  have  a  capacity  of  about 
236.000  acre-feet.  A  total  of  45  mllee  of 
pipelines,  consisting  of  three  separate  lines, 
would  deliver  water  to  the  project  water 
users.  Water  treatment  and  purification 
would  not  l>e  a  responsiblUty  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Municipal  and  industrial  water  would  be 
furnished  to  the  cities  of  Ardmore.  Davis. 
Sulphur,  Wynnewood.  and  tfie  nearby  oU 
refinery.  About  68,000  acre-feet  of  storage 
Is  assigned  to  conserratton  which  would  yield 
about  19}^  million  kbUods  of  water  daily 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  tiee. 

The  amount  of  storage  assigned  to  flood 
control  is  about  36,000  acre-feet.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  surcharge  storage  amounting 
to  120,000  acre-feet  and  about  4.000  acre- 
feet  for  sediment.  The  dead  storage  of  the 
reservoir  amounts  to  about  8,000  acre-feet. 

The  fish  and  wUdhfe  plan  imdndea  1.37S 
acres  for  wildlife  habitat  and  provides  fbr 
sport  fishing  opportunities  at  the  reserrolr. 
Basic  recreation  facUltlee  for  the  protection 
and  accommodation  of  the  public  are  In- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  project.  These  fa- 
cilities would  Include  aeoeas  roads,  plenlo 
areas,  camping,  and  boating  facilities.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  recreational  facilities  will 
be  administered  and  operated  by  an  appro- 
priate State  agency. 

The  Department  has  under  consideration 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  addi- 
tional lands  and  improved  facilities  for  recre- 
ational purpoees.  In  the  dlacuaeion  of  this 
during  the  hearings,  Assistant  Secretary 
Holimi  stated  that  if  the  dedslon  is  made 
to  recommend  additional  recreational  facili- 
ties above  the  minimum  basic  requirements. 
the  De])artment  wotdd  come  back  to  the 
Congreas  for  the  necessary  authority. 

The  water  rights  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Arbuckle  project  have 


been  assured  by  action  of  the  Oklahoma 
Water  neeowcea  Board. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  transfer  to 
the  water  users'  organlzatlan  of  the  care, 
operation,  and  malntenanoe  of  the  project 
worka.  The  organization  which  will  aasiune 
this  re4>onslbility  is  the  Arbuckle  Master 
Conservancy  District  which  Is  in  the  process 
of  organizstion  imder  Oklahoma  State  law. 
It  le  this  organization  which  will  also  exe- 
cute contracts  with  the  United  States  es- 
tablishing requlreanents  for  water  delivery 
and  repayment.  The  legislation  provides 
that,  upon  the  completion  of  payment  of 
the  water  users'  obligation,  they  will  have 
a  permanent  right  to  use  at  that  portion  of 
the  project  storage  allocable  to  municipal 
water  supply  purposes. 

Mr.  KERR  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  passed 
Calendar  No.  1766,  Senate  bill  892,  be 
reconsidered . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
that  the  Committee  an  Ulterior  and  In* 
sular  Affairs  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  ot  House  bUl  23,  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  House,  and  Is 
now  In  the  Committee  on  Ulterior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  is  identical  with  Bax- 
ate  bill  892;  and  I  ask  that  House  bill  23 
be  considered  and  passed  at  this  time. 

The  ACl'lNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  win  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  House  bin  23;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  now  tiroceed  to 
the  oonsideratiofi  of  House  bill  23. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bin. 

The  bm  (HH.  23)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Arbuckle  re- 
clamation project.  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  was  passed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob)eeti<»i.  Senate  bill 
892  win  be  Indefinitely  postponed. 

Ifr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  I  move 
dxat  the  vote  by  which  House  blU  23  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  ibe  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


owner  and  the  prospeetor.  kut  no  mlnlny 
location  shall  be  made  theraoa  eo  long  ■■ 
the  withdrawal  made  by  tbU  Act  Is  IB  sfteet. 

After  line  8.  to  strike  out: 

(c)  The  surface  owner  of  any  lands  may 
at  any  time  after  the  effective  date  nf  the 
Act,  make  applieatton  to  purchase,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  sell  to  such 
owner,  the  interests  of  the  TJnited  States  in 
any  and  all  minerals  within  tbe  boundaries 
of  the  lands  owned  by  such  owner,  which 
lands  were  patented  or  otherwise  conveyed 
under  the  puhllc  land  laws  with  a  reeerva- 
tlon  of  uxich.  minerals  to  the  Uzilted  Statee. 
All  sales  of  such  interests  shall  be  made  ex- 
pressly subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Be- 
fore any  such  sale  is  consummated,  the  sur- 
face owner  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  sum  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  Intcreets  sold,  and  the  cost  of  appraisal 
thereof,  but  In  no  event  leas  than  the  sum 
of  S60  per  sale  and  the  cost  of  appraisal  of 
the  mineral  intoeets.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  issue  thereupon  such  instru- 
ments of  conveyance  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

And,  after  line  24.  to  strike  out: 

(d)  In  the  event  that  any  of  the  minerals 
to  be  conveyed  under  enbesction  (c)  of  this 
section  are  subject  to  any  lease,  permit. 
iin>M^  or  contract  Issued  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  181  et. 
seq.),  or  any  other  law,  then  such  convey- 
ance shall  contain  an  e—tgnment  of  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  tbe  United  SUtss  In 
and  to  such  lease,  permit  license,  or  eon- 
tract,  including  the  rtgbt  to  aU  rentals,  roy- 
alties, and  other  payments  aocrulng  under 
such  lease,  pennlt,  lleenae.  or  contract  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  conveyance. 

The  amendments  wa«  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 


MINERAL   INTERESTS    IN   CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  ARIZONA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  10566)  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  orderly  disposition  of  mineral 
interests  in  certain  public  lands  In  Pima 
County,  Ariz.,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "That**,  to 
strike  out  "(a)";  at  the  top  of  page  2, 
to  strike  out: 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  a  surface  owner  of  any  lands 
described  herein  from  granting  to  any  per- 
son or  firm  the  right  to  prospect  or  explore 
for  any  class  of  minerals  for  which  mining 
locations  may  be  made  imder  the  United 
States  rnining  laws  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  surface 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  omsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Racoss  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (Ho.  1810)  explaining  the  purposei 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exoerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooas, 
as  follows: 

ar  snj. 


HJL   106S6   as   amended   would  efieet   a  ..^ 
stotutory  withdrawal  at  a  tract  of  boon  ^Ifi'     " 

000  acres  of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  fnd 
near  Tucson.  Aria.  The  surface  of  this  land, 
much  of  it  former  stock  raising  homesHead 
land.  Is  owned  by  private  individuals,  butvss 
required  by  the  Stock  Raising  Hamsstead— - ' 
Act  and  Taylor  erasing  Act.  mineral  zl^ts 
remain  In  the  Federal  OovenuBent. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  area  has  been  the 
subject  of  Intensive  urban  devdopment  and 
private  homes  have  been  built  on  some 
tracts.  Nevertheless,  under  the  mining  lews 
these  lands  are  subject  to  mineral  lOGStlon. 
and  the  committee  was  Informed  that  pur- 
ported prospectors  or  locators  have  in  fact 
entered  upon  the  yards  and  land  surround- 
ing private  dwellings  and  have  dug  holes  and 
set  up  the  naarkets  required  for  staking  out 
a  claim. 

While  as  far  as  is  now  known  the  lands 
have  only  nomizial  value,  at  best,  for  min- 
erals, nevotheleas  theee  locations  have  a 
color  of  right  imtil  Invalidated  by  formal  ac- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
lack  of  bona  fide  discovery  at  commaclaUy 
valuable  minerala.  Su<^  action  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  neces- 
sarily takes  time,  and  meanwhile  the  home- 
owners are  subject  to  annoyance,  loss  of 
their  privacy,  and  damage  to  their  property. 
In  some  instances,  homeowners  have  paid 
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off  purported  |nroq;)oetora  to  rid  tbemselves 
of  the  nulaaxioe. 

Tbe  ttire»t  of  «ocIi  "nuisance  locations" 
has  deterred  the  development  of  the  entire 
tract,  and  constltuteB  fo;-  practical  pxirposes 
a  elotid  on  the  title. 


SALE  OF  MINERAL  ESTATE  IN 
CERTAIN  LANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8134)  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
the  mineral  estate  in  certain  lands,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments,  on  pa^e  1,  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  to  strike  out  "That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby 
is  authorized,  at  his  discretion  to  sell  to 
the  surface  owners,  and  their  successors 
in  title,  the  mineral  estate  reserved  to 
the  United  States  in  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  which  were  patented  under 
section  8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  315g) :"  and  insert 
"That,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  which  have  been  reserved  in  pat- 
ents or  other  conveyances,  heretofore 
issued  under  the  public  land  laws,  in  the 
lands  herein  described  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws,  including 
the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws, 
and  from  disposal  under  the  Act  of  July 
31,  1947.  as  amended  (61  Stat.  681;  30 
U.S.C.  601-604) :":  and  on  page  2,  after 
line  18,  to  strike  out: 

All  sales  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  the  mineral  estate  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  on  condition  of  payment  of 
the  fair  market  value  for  such  rights,  but  in 
no  event  shall  payment  be  less  than  $S  per 
acre,  plus  the  cost  of  the  appraisal  thereof. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1811)  explaining  the  purposes 
ofthebUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  B.R.  8134,  as  amended.  Is  to 
effect  a  statutory  withdrawal  of  some  4,500 
acres  of  land  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  from  all 
forms  of  entry  xinder  the  public  land  laws. 
Including  the  Mining  and  Idlneral  Leasing 
Acts.  The  lands  are  former  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  lands,  the  surface  of  which  now  has 
passed  Into  private  ownership,  but  with  the 
minerals  retained  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
noent. 

The  surface  owners  desire  to  develop  the 
area  for  high  quality  residential  purposes, 
but  are  deterred  by  the  possibility  of  nui- 
sance locations  under  the  mining  laws. 
These  laws  give  any  citizen  the  right  to  en- 
ter upon  and  prospect  for  minerals  on  the 
lands,  even  though  the  surface  may  be  under 
Intensive  use  for  other  purposes.  The  com- 
mittee was  inf<vmed  that  the  reservation  of 
minerals  to  the  Federal  Government  is  hin- 
dering development  of  the  area  by  private 
enterprise. 


JURISDICmON  OP  MUNICIPAL 
COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  IN  CIVIL  ACTIONS^ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  considtlr  the 
bill  (S.  3322)  to  increase  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  municipal  court  for  the  E^JBtrict 
of  Columbia  in  civil  actions,  to  cl^ange 
the  name  of  the  court,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  an  amendment,  to  $trike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  court  established  by  the  flr«t  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  tcj  con- 
solidate the  Police  Court  of  the  r>lsta|lct  of 
Columbia  and  the  Municipal  Court  Of  the 
DiBtrict  of  Columbia,  to  be  known  m  'the 
Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of  Cblum- 
bia',  to  create  'the  Municipal  Court  qf  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia',  atid  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  1,  lll|42,  as 
amended  (56  Stat.  190;  D.C.  Code,  s«(c.  11- 
751 ) ,  hereafter  shall  be  known  as  th«|  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions". 
Wherever  reference  Ls  made  in  any  Act  of 
Congress  (other  than  this  Act  or  the  atnend- 
ments  made  by  this  Act)  or  in  any  regula- 
tion to  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  Dllstrlct 
of  Columbia,  such  reference  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  o|f  such 
Act,  approved  April  1,  1942,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  ll-755(a)),  is  amended  t(>  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Co^irt  of 
General  Sessions,  as  established  by  thts  Act, 
shall  consist  of  the  criminal,  civil,  an<^  small 
claims  and  conciliation,  and  domestic  rela- 
tions branches.  The  court  and  each  Judge 
thereof  shall  have  and  exercise  thei  same 
powers  and  Jurisdiction  as  were  heretofore 
had  or  exercised  by  the  Municipal  Coirt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Judges  thereof 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  ijf  this 
amendatory  subsection,  and  in  addition  the 
said  court  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  commenced  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  amendatory  subsection.  Includ- 
ing such  actions  against  executors,  adtninls- 
trators  and  other  fiduciaries,  in  whk^h  the 
claimed  value  of  personal  property  <)r  the 
debt  or  damages  claimed,  does  not  exccied  the 
sum  of  910,000  exclusive  of  interest  and 
costs,  and.  In  addition,  shall  have  Juirlsdlc- 
tlon  of  all  cross-claims  and  countetplaims 
Interposed  in  all  actions  over  which  it  has 
jurisdiction  regardless  of  the  amoUpt  in- 
volved: Provided,  however.  That  abthlng 
herein  shall  deprive  the^  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colunibia  of 
Jurisdiction  over  counterclaims,  cross<<;laims, 
or  any  other  claims  whether  or  not  Rising 
out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occiirrence 
and  interposed  In  actions  over  whl^h  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  Jurisdiction.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Coxat  of  General  Sessions  shall 
also  have  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  properly 
pending  In  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendatory  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  bf  such 
Act  approved  April  1,  1942,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  ll-756(a)).  Is  amended  tb  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  If,  in  any  action,  other  th|an  an 
action  for  equitable  relief,  pending  On  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendatory  subsection 
or  thereafter  commenced  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  iof  Co- 
iTimbla,  It  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaotion  of 
^e  court  at  or  subsequent  to  any  pretrial 
hearing  but  prior  to  trial  thereof  tltat  the 
action  will  not  justify  a  judgment  in  excess 


of  91 0,000,  the  coitft  may  certify  such  action 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  for  trial.  The  pleadings  in  such  ac- 
tion, together  with  a  copy  of  the  docket 
entries  and  of  any  orders  theretofore  en- 
tered therein,  shall  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of 
the  said  Court  of  General  Sessions,  together 
with  any  deposit  for  costs,  and  the  case  shall 
be  called  for  trial  In  that  court  promptly 
thereafter;  and  shall  thereafter  be  treated 
as  though  it  had  been  filed  originally  In  the 
said  Court  of  General  Sessions,  except  that 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  court  shall  extend  to 
the  amount  claimed  in  such  action,  even 
though  it  exceed  the  sum  of  $10,000." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  approved  April  1,  1942,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  11 -756(c)  ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  shall  have  the  f>ower  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  by  at- 
tachment and  any  Judge  thereof  shall  have 
the  power  in  any  case  or  proceeding  whether 
civil  or  criminal  to  punish  for  disobedience 
of  any  order,  or  contempt  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  court  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $50  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty 
days.  At  the  request  of  any  party  subpoenas 
for  attendance  at  a  hearing  or  trial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Coiut  of  General  Ses- 
sions shall  be  Issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  said 
court.  A  subpoena  may  be  served  at  any 
place  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
at  any  place  without  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  Is  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
place  of  the  hearing  or  trial  Bi>ecifled  In  the 
subpoena.  The  form,  issuance  and  manner 
of  service  of  a  subpoena  shall  be  as  pre- 
scribed by  rule  45  of  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1114  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1189;  DC.  Code,  sec.  11-1520), 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  paragraph  relating  to  witness  fees 
under  the  heading  "District  of  Columbia" 
in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  and  for 
prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  1.  1902  (32  Stat.  552.  561;  DC. 
Code.  sec.  11-1 520a),  is  amended  by  striking 
"cases  in  the  police  coiu-t  of  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"criminal  cases  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions". 

(c)  The  fees  and  travel  allowances  to  be 
paid  any  witness  compelled  by  subpoena  to 
attend  any  branch  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  other  than 
the  criminal  branch  shall  be  the  same 
amount  as  paid  a  witness  compelled  to  at- 
tend before  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  6.  The  court  established  by  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  April  1,  1942  (56  Stat.  190; 
D.C.  Code,  sec.  11-771),  hereafter  shall  be 
known  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals".  Wherever  reference  is  made  in 
any  Act  of  Congress  (other  than  this  Act) 
or  in  any  regulation  to  The  Munlcli>al  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  such 
reference  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  the  sixtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1812)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bicou, 
as  follows: 

The  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  the  biU  (8.  3332) 
to  increase  the  jxirlsdlctlon  of  the  mtinlcipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  civil 
actions,  to  change  the  name  of  the  court, 
and  for  other  purposes,  after  full  considera- 
tion, report  favorably  thereon  with  an 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  subetltute  amend- 
ment for  the  bin. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  as  amended  Is 
fourfold  and  Its  enactment  would  accomplish 
the  following: 

1.  Tncreaae  the  ad  damnum  Jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  civil  cases  from  $3,000  to  $10,000; 

a.  Increase  the  subpena  powers  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court  ot  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
an  area  without  the  boundaries  of  the 
District; 

3.  Allow  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  certify  actions  to  the  munici- 
pal court  which  will  not  Jxistlfy  a  Judgment 
in  excess  of  $10,000;  and 

4.  Change  the  name  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Colimaibla  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  co\irt  of  general  sas- 
slons.  and  also  change  the  name  of  the  mu- 
nicipal court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  appeals. 

The  act  of  AprU  1,  1042  (56  Stat.  190). 
conscAldated  the  police  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  municipal  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  provision  of  that 
act  set  the  ad  damnum  jurisdiction  of  the 
newly  established  municipal  court  at  $3,000. 
Since  enactment  of  the  1943  statute,  there 
has  been  a  steady  rise  In  costs  incident  to 
damage  claims.  Natiu-ally  this  has  resulted 
in  a  greater  number  of  judgments  being  re- 
turned that  are  in  excess  of  the  $3,000  Juris- 
dictional amount.  The  effect  has  been  to 
preclude  plaintiffs  from  filing  their  action  In 
the  mxinlclpal  court.  The  enactment  of 
8.  3323  will  in  some  measure  alleviate  this 
situation  and  make  It  again  possible  for  the 
municipal  court  to  have  jurisdiction  more  In 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
the  court  was  consolidated  with  the  police 
court  some  20  years  ago.  It  also  would  have 
the  effect  of  relieving  the  congested  calendars 
of  the  UjS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  cases  involving  relatively 
small  amounts  claimed  and  thus  free  Federal 
judges  for  consideration  of  the  many  more 
and  far-reaching  classes  of  litigation  that 
come  before  It  as  a  Federal  court.  Further, 
It  will  make  the  mlnimiun  ad  damnum  ju- 
risdiction conform  generally  with  that  of  the 
other  UjB.  district  courts. 

At  the  present  time,  a  clvU  jury  action 
filed  in  the  municipal  court  entails  a  wait- 
ing period  of  approximately  3  months  before 
the  caM  can  proceed  to  trial,  while  in  the 
district  court  the  waiting  period  Is  about 
20  months.  By  increasing  the  ad  damnxui 
Jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  provided  in  the 
bUI,  this  wiU  allow  many  cases  to  be  filed 
in  the  municipal  court,  and  consequently  be 
brought  to  trial  much  sooner  than  if  they 
were  docketed  in  the  district  court. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  authority 
for  the  district  court  to  certify  actions  to 
the  municipal  oo\irt  if  It  shall  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  oouru,  at  or  tub$equent 
to  any  pretrial  hearing  but  prior  to  trial 
thereof,  that  the  acUon  will  not  Justify  a 
Judgment  in  ezoass  of  $10,000.  Under  the 
terms  of  thla  — stiom  an  nction  so  oertUled 


shaU  be  treated  as  though  It  had  been  filed 
originally  in  the  said  mimldpal  oovat,  ez- 
oept  that  the  JiuisdlcUan  of  that  court  shall 
extend  to  the  amount  claimed  In  such  ac- 
tion, even  thoiigh  it  exceeds  the  sum  of 
$10,000. 

In  conjunction  with  the  increased  ad 
damnum  jTirisdictlon  of  the  m\inlcipal  court, 
section  4  of  the  bill  provides  iot  subpenas 
to  be  served  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  particular 
section  specifically  provides  that  a  subpena 
can  be  served  within  100  miles  of  the  place 
of  the  hearing  or  trial  specified  in  the  sub- 
pena. In  connection  with  this  increased 
subpena  power  the  court  has  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  by  attach- 
ment and  to  punish  for  disobedience  of  any 
order.  The  aforementioned  are  important 
considerations  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
make  possible  the  municipal  court  acquiring 
Jurisdiction  over  witnesses  in  the  entire 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  thus 
enable  the  coiui:  to  dispose  speedily  and 
competently  of  the  actions  coming  within 
its  Jurisdiction. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  makes  provision  for 
Increasing  fees  and  travel  allowances  of  wlt- 
nessee  subpenaed  to  the  municipal  court  In 
civil  cases.  Tbis  particular  section  amends 
existing  law  so  as  to  enable  such  witnesses 
to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  travel 
allowances  as  are  paid  witnesses  compelled 
to  attend  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  provision  makes 
no  change  in  the  fees  paid  to  witnesses  sub- 
penaed to  the  criminal  branch  of  the  court. 

Sections  1  and  6  of  the  bill,  respectively, 
provide  for  changing  the  name  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  "District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions";  and  changing  the  name  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  "District  of  Coliimbla 
Court  of  Appeals." 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  municipal  court  for  the  District 
Is  broader  and  more  diversified  than  the 
Jurisdiction  of  mimlcipal  courts  of  most 
cities  In  the  United  States,  It  was  the  view 
of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  that  by  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  municipal  court  to  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions" the  court  would  be  assuming  a  name 
that  would  be  more  appropriate  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  court's  Jurisdiction  and 
related  responsibilities.  Likewise,  the 
Municipal  Cotirt  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  renamed  in  order  to  con- 
form It  to  the  renaming  of  the  municipal 
court. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  this  com- 
mittee held  public  hearings  on  the  bill  on 
June  14,  1062,  at  which  time  the  subcom- 
mittee was  Informed  that  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  were  supported  by  the 
1061  Judicial  Conference  oi  the  District  of 
Coiiimbla  Circuit.  The  subcommittee  was 
further  Informed  that  during  the  1061  judi- 
cial conference  a  resolution  was  adopted  pro- 
posing the  enlargement  of  the  municipal 
court's  jurisdiction,  and  also  changing  the 
name  of  the  court  to  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions."  After 
adoption  of  the  resolution  a  special  com- 
mittee under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  judicial 
conference  was  appointed  to  study  and  draft 
legislation  to  implement  the  intent  of  the 
resolution. 

In  late  1061,  the  special  committee  finished 
its  study  of  the  matter  and  also  proposed 
drafU  of  enacting  leglsUtlon.  In  Its  report, 
the  special  committee  thought  it  wise  to  alao 
Include  provlsioni  allowing  for  «straterTl- 
torlal  swvios  of  subpenas  and  also  wtabllah 
a  limitation  on  the  time  whwk  the  dlstriet 
oourt  oaa  certify  aetlMia  to  the  nunteipal 
oourt  for  trial. 


The  subcommittee  was  informed  at  the 
public  hearing  that  the  Bar  Association  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  reviewed  the 
pending  bill  and  strongly  endorses  Its  en- 
actment. Likewise  the  Washington  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Justice  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Commissioners  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  indicated  to 
the  committee  their  approval  of  the  meas- 
ure. In  addition,  the  committee  has  been 
Informed  that  the  chief  judges  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  U3.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  V&.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit favor  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
panion bill,  HJl.  12708. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  12708)  to  increase  the  jiiris- 
diction  of  the  Municipal  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  civil  actions,  to 
change  the  names  of  the  court,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12708)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.  Without  objection,  S.  3322  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 


GIFTS  TO  MINORS  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3146)  to  amend  the  act  con- 
cerning gifts  to  minors  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  had  been  r^wrted 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  amendments,  on  page 
4.  line  2,  after  the  word  "as",  to  insert 
"a  security,  or  any  certificate  of  Inter- 
est or  participation  in,  any  temporary 
or";  on  page  9,  after  line  10.  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  ciistodlan  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  from  the  custodial  property 
for  his  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

(b)  A  custodian  may  act  without  com- 
pensation for  his  services. 

(c)  Unless  the  custodian  is  a  donor,  he 
may  receive  from  the  ctistodlal  property  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  his  services  de- 
termined by  one  of  the  following  standards 
in  the  following  order : 

(1)  A  direction  by  the  donor  when  the 
gift  was  made; 

(2)  Any  statute  of  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia applicable  to  cxistodlans; 

(3)  Any  statute  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia applicable  to  guardians: 

(4)  An  order  of  the  oourt. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act.  a  custodian  shall  not  be  required  to  give 
a  bond  for  the  perfonnanoe  ot  Ills  duUaa. 

<e)  A  custodian  not  oompenaated  for  his 
asrvioes  shall  not  be  liable  for  loassa  to  the 
oiistodial  property  untaas  thay  XMUlt  from 
his  bad  faith,  intentional  wrongdolag.  or 
graaa  ne^lgenoe  or  from  his  failvre  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  pnadenoe  in  invacttng 
the  custodial  propwty  provided  in  this  Act. 
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Aad.  In  lieu  iixenoi,  to  inaext: 
Shc.  B.  (a)  A  eustocURn  slian  tw  entitled 
to  TWMonAble  coznpeimtton  tor  Ids  serrlces 
and  to  retmbTunonent  from  the  custodial 
propvty  ftv  tOa  reasonable  espensee  Incurred 
In  tbe  pu' fur  usance  of  bis  dntlee:  Propteted, 
Tbat  a  coatodlan  may  act  wtttarat  compen- 
sation for  Ills  services. 

(b)  Compensation  shall  be  acconttng  to: 

( 1 )  Any  itatnte  of  the  District  of  ColumMa 
applicable  to  cuEtodlans; 

(2)  Any  statate  of  tbe  District  of  Colnmbla 
applicable  to  guardians; 

(3)  An  order  of  tte  oourt. 

(c)  Szcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  a  custodian  ^all  not  be  required  to 
give  a  bond  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

(d)  A  custodian  not  compensated  for  his 
■errlces  shall  not  be  liable  for  losses  to  the 
custodial  property  unless  they  result  from 
his  bad  faith,  Intentional  wrongdoing,  or 
gross  negUgenoe  or  from  his  Xalhnre  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  prudence  In  Investing 
the  custodial  property  provided  In  this  Act. 

And.  on  page  14,  after  line  23,  to  in- 
sert: 

(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
repeal  or  modify  the  Internal  Reventte  Code 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  tbe  Dlstaict  of 
Columbia  iBOome  and  Tranehlae  Tax  Act  of 
1947,  M  amended. 

,80  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  concerning  gifts  x>t  securities 
to  minors  in  the  District  oC  Columbia",  ap- 
proved August  3.  lose  (70  Stat.  1028;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  21-214),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SacnoN  1.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  fol- 
lowing terms  rtiall  have  the  meaning  ascribed 
to  each: 

"(1)  'Adult':  one  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years. 

"(2)  *Bank':  any  peisou  or  asBoclatlon  of 
persons  carrying  on  the  business  of  banldng. 
Whether  tneorporated  or  not.  In  tbe  District 
of  Cohtmbla. 

"(3)  'Bro)Eer':  one  who  is  lawfully  encfaged 
In  the  business  of  effecting  transactions  In 
securities  for  tbe  accoimt  of  others;  a  bank 
which  effects  such  transactions;  and  one 
who  la  lawfully  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
seewvlttefl  tor  his  own  aecoont,  thorough  a 
broker  or  otherwise,  as  a  part  of  a  regular 
bualnees. 

"(4)  'Ccnrt':  The  United  SUtes  District 
Oourt  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

"(5)  'Custodial  property': 

"(A)  All  securities  and  aooney  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  custodian  tor  the 
same  minor  as  a  consequence  of  a  gift  or 
gifts  made  to  the  minor  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed In  tills  Act; 

"(B)  The  Income  from  tlie  custodial  prop- 
erty; and 

"(C)  The  proceeds.  Immediate  and  remote, 
from  the  sale,  exchange,  conversion.  Invest- 
ment, reinvestment,  or  other  disposition  of 
such  securities,  money,  and  Income. 

"(6)  'Custodhm':  one  so  designated  tn  the 
manner  prescribed  tn  this  Act. 

-'(7)  'Guardian  of  a  minor':  the  general 
guardian,  guardian,  tutor,  or  corator  of  tbe 
minor's  property,  estate  <x  person. 

"'^)  'Vssuer':  one  who  pllaoes  or  authorlces 
tbe  placSDg  of  Us  oame  on  a  security  (other 
tban  as  «  transfer  agent)  to  evidence  that 
It  r^we— tts  a  dxare.  partietpaticm  or  otlttr 
tntenst  te  hta  -proparty  or  In  an  enterprise 
or  to  esAdeiMe  Us  duty  or  undertaking  to 
perform  an  ohmitiou  evidenced  by  the  ae- 
eovtty.  or  wtao  ksoomea  responsflale  ior  or  In 
place  of  any  such  persoa. 

"(9)  Ijegal  representative':  the  executor  or 
the   administrator,  general   guardian,  com- 


mittee, ccoserrator.  tutor,  or  eurawr  of  a 
person's  pcoperty  or  estate. 

"^le)  Vamiber  ef  a  minor's  taaai^':  any 
oi  tte  salMT^  pawSa.  vawMareBiB, 
hratisera,  alstara,  uncles,  and  aunia.  ijrhether 
of  the  whole  blood  or  the  half  bloo*^,  or  by 
or  through  legal  adoption. 

"(11)  'Minor':  one  wJio  has  not  i^ttained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

"(13)  'Security':  any  note,  stock,  treasury 
stock,  bond,  debenture,  evidence  of  Indebt- 
edness. eertlAcate  of  interest  or  pa)-ticipa- 
tloa  In  an  oil.  gas.  or  mining  tLUe  ^r  lease 
or  in  payments  out  of  production  under 
such  a  title  or  lease,  collateral  trult  certi- 
ficate, transferable  share,  voting  trt^t  cer- 
tificate, or,  in  general,  any  interest!  or  in- 
strument conunonly  known  as  a  security,  or 
any  certificate  of  interest  or  partlclpajuon  in, 
any  temporary  or  an  Interim  certificate,  re- 
ceipt, or  certificate  of  deposit  for.  or  any 
warrant  or  right  to  subscribe  to  or  ptfrchase, 
any  of  the  foregoing.  'Security'  does  not  in- 
clude a  sectirity  of  which  the  donor  is  the 
Issuer.  A  'security'  is  in  'registered  form' 
when  It  specifies  a  person  entitled  to  it  or 
to  the  right  it  evidences  and  its  transfer  may 
be  registered  upon  books  maintained  for  that 
purpose  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  issuer. 

"(13)  Transfer  agent':  one  who  |acts  as 
authenticating  triistce,  transfer  agebt.  reg- 
istrar, or  other  agent  for  an  issuerj  In  the 
registration  of  transfers  of  Its  secisrities  or 
in  the  issue  of  new  securities  or  In  l^e  can- 
cellation of  surrendered  securities. 

"(14)  Trust  company':  a  bank  authorized 
to  exercise  trust  powers. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  An  adult  may,  during  his  life- 
time, make  a  gift  of  a  security  or  ottoney  to 
one  who  is  a  minor  on  the  date  of  the  gift. 
If  the  subject  of  the  gift  is  a  securtiy— 

"(1)  in  registered  form,  by  registering  it 
in  the  name  of  the  donor,  another  adult, 
or  a  trust  company,  followed,  in  substance. 
by  the  words:  'as  custodian  for  (name  of 
minor)  imder  the  District  of  Coluniil^la  Uni- 
form Gifts  to  Minors  Act';  | 

"(2)  not  in  registered  form,  by  delivering 
It  to  an  adult  other  than  the  donor  or  a 
trust  company,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
Of  gift  in  the  following  form,  In  substance, 
signed  by  the  donor  and  the  designated  cus- 
todian :  I 

"gift    TTNQSB    the   DISTUICT    OF    COLUMBIA    UNI- 
rORM  GIFTS  TO   MINORS  ACT     | 

"I,  (name  of  donor),  hereby  dsiiver  to 
(name  of  custodian)  as  custodian  for  (name 
of  aalnor)  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act,  the  ftkllowlng 
aeeurlty(les)  :  (insert  an  approprlatadescrlp- 
tlon  of  the  security  or  securities  delivered 
sufficient  to  Identify  it  or  them ) . 


(signature  of  <|iinor) . 
Dated: 

(Nanae  of  custodian)  hereby  adcnOw ledges 
receipt  of  the  aJsove  described  seci:^lty(les) 
as  ciutodlan  for  the  above  minor  UMder  the 
above  Act.  j 

(signature  of  (Mior) . 
Dated: I 

"(3)  If  the  subject  of  the  gift  la  money, 
by  paying  or  delivering  It  to  a  broker  or  a 
bank  for  credit  to  an  account  in  thenanie  of 
the  donor,  another  adult,  or  a  baak  with 
trust  powers,  followed.  In  Bubstancsj  by  the 
words:  'as  custodian  for  (name  of  minor) 
under  the  District  of  Cohimbla  ^Uniform 
Gifts  to  Minors  Act". 

"(b)  A»y  gift  made  in  the  manlier  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  may  be  s^ade  to 
only  one  minor. 

"(c)  A  donor  who  makes  a  gift  to  b  minor 
as  prescrliMd  in  subsection  (a)  shall  prompt- 
ly do  all  things  wUliln  his  power  ta  {put  the 
subject  ef  the  gift  In  the  poesesM^  and 
control  of  the  custodian,  but  neither  the 
donor's  failure  to  comply  with  this  subsec- 
tion,  nor  his   designation  of  an   U^ellglble 
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person  as  custodian,  nor  renvmclation  by  the 
person  designated  as  custodian  shall  affect 
the  consummation  of  the  gift. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  A  gift  made  as  prescribed  In 
this  Act  shall  be  irrevocable  and  convey  to 
tbe  minor  Indefeaslbly  vested  legal  title  to 
the  security  or  money  given,  bat  no  guardian 
of  the  minor  shall  have  any  right,  power, 
duty,  or  authority  with  respect  to  the  cus- 
todial property  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act. 

"(b)  By  making  a  gift  In  the  nuinner  pre- 
scribed In  this  Act.  the  donor  incorporates 
in  bis  gift  all  the  provisions  thereof  and 
grants  to  the  custodian,  and  to  any  issuer, 
transfer  agent,  bank,  broker,  or  third  person 
dealing  with  a  custodian,  the  respective  pow- 
ers, rights,  and  immunities  provided  in  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Only  one  person  may  be  the 
custodian.  He  shall  collect,  hold,  manage, 
Inveet,  and  reinvest  the  custodial  property. 

"(b)  The  custodian  shall  pay  over  to  the 
minor  for  expenditure  by  him,  or  expend 
for  the  minor's  benefit,  so  much  of  or  all 
the  custodial  property  as  the  custodian 
deems  advisable  for  the  support,  mainte- 
nance, education,  and  benefit  of  tbe  minor 
in  the  manner,  at  the  time  or  times,  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  custodian  in  his 
discretion  deems  suitable  and  proper,  with 
or  without  court  order,  with  or  without  re- 
gard to  the  duty  of  himself  or  of  any  oth«r 
person  to  support  the  minor  or  his  ability 
to  do  so,  and  with  or  without  regard  to  any 
other  Income  or  property  of  the  minor  which 
may  be  applicable  or  available  for  any  such 
purpose. 

"(c)  The  court,  on  the  petition  of  a  par- 
ent or  guardian  of  the  minor  or  of  the 
minor,  if  he  has  attained  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  may  order  the  custodian  to  pay 
over  to  the  minor  for  expendlt\ire  by  him 
or  to  expend  so  much  of  or  all  the  custodial 
property  as  Is  necessary  for  the  minor's  sup- 
port, maintenance,  or  education. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  custodlr-.l 
property  Is  not  so  expended,  the  custodian 
shall  deliver  or  pay  it  over  to  the  minor  on 
his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
or,  if  the  minor  dies  before  attaining  that 
age,  he  shall  thereupon  deliver  or  pay  it 
over  to  the  estate  of  the  minor. 

"(e)  The  custodian,  notwithstanding  stat- 
ut«s  restricting  Investments  by  fiduciaries, 
shall  Invest  and  reinvest  the  custodial 
property  as  would  a  prudent  person  of  dis- 
cretion and  intelligence  who  is  seeking  a 
reasonable  income  and  the  preservation  of 
capital,  except  that  he  may.  in  his  discretion 
and  without  liability  to  the  minor  or  his 
estate,  retain  a  security  given  to  the  minor 
in  the  manner  prescribed  In  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  custodian  may  sell,  exchange, 
convert,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  custodial 
property  in  the  manner,  at  the  time  or  times, 
for  the  price  or  prices,  and  upon  the  terms 
he  deems  advisable.  He  may  vote  in  person 
or  by  general  or  limited  proxy  a  security 
which  is  custodial  property.  He  may  con- 
sent, directly  or  through  a  committee  or  other 
agent,  to  the  reorganization,  consolidation, 
merger,  dissolution,  or  liquidation  of  an 
Issuer,  a  security  which  Is  custodial  property, 
and  to  the  sale.  lease,  pledge,  or  mortgage 
of  any  property  by  or  to  such  an  issuer,  and 
to  any  other  action  by  such  an  Issuer.  He 
may  execute  and  deliver  any  and  all  Instru- 
ments In  writing  which  he  deems  advisable 
to  carry  out  any  of  his  powers  as  custodian. 

•'(g)  The  custodian  shall  register  eaCh  se- 
curity which  Is  custodial  property  and  in 
registered  form  In  the  name  of  the  custoCUan. 
followed,  in  substance,  by  the  words:  "as 
custodian  for  (name  of  minor)  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Olfts  to  Minors 
Act'.  He  shall  hold  all  money  w^lck  te  cus- 
todial property  In  an  account  with  a  broker 
or  In  a  bank  In  the  name  of  the  custodian. 
followed.  In  substance,  by  the  same  words. 
Ho  shall  keep  all  other  custodial   property 
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separate  and  distinct  from  his  own  ptcp- 
erty  In  a  manner  to  Identify  It  clearly  as 
custodial  property. 

"(h)  The  custodian  shall  keep  records  of 
all  transactions  with  re^>ect  to  the  cvistodial 
property,  and  make  them  aTallable  for  in- 
spection at  reaaonsble  intervals  by  s  parent 
or  legal  representative  of  the  minor  or  by 
the  minor.  If  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  years. 

"(1)  A  ciistodian  shaU  have  and  hold  as 
powers  in  trust,  with  respect  to  the  custodial 
property,  In  addition  to  the  rights  and 
powers  provided  In  this  Act,  all  the  rights 
and  powers  which  a  guardian  has  with  re- 
spect to  property  not  held  as  custodial  prop- 
erty. 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  A  custodian  shall  be  entitled 
to  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services 
and  to  reimbursement  from  the  custodial 
property  for  his  reasonable  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties:  Provided. 
That  a  custodian  may  act  without  compen- 
sation for  his  services. 

"(b)  Compensation  shall  be  according  to: 
"(1)    Any  statute  of   the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia applicable  to  custodians; 

"(2)    Any   statute  of   the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia applicable  to  guardians; 
"(8)  An  order  of  the  court. 
"(c)   Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  a  custodian  shall  not  be  required  to  give 
a  bond  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

"(d)  A  custodian  not  compensated  for  his 
services  sliall  not  be  liable  for  losses  to  the 
custodial  property  unless  they  result  from 
his  bad  ralth.  Intentional  wrongdoing,  or 
gross  negligence  (»*  from  bis  failure  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  prudence  In  in- 
vesting the  custodial  property  provided  in 
this  Act. 

"8bc.  e.  (a)  Only  an  adult  member  of  the 
minor's  famUy.  s  guardian  of  the  minor,  or 
a  trust  company  shall  be  eligible  to  become 
successor  custodian.  A  successor  custodian 
shall  have  all  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  and 
Immunities  of  a  custodian  designated  in  the 
maimer  prescribed  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  A  custodian,  other  than  the  doncn*, 
may  resign  and  designate  his  successor  by — 
"(1)  executing  an  instrument  of  resigna- 
tion desigtiating  the  successor  custodian:  and 
"(2)  causing  each  security  which  Is  cus- 
todial prop>erty  and  In  registered  form  to  be 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  succeseor  cus- 
todian followed.  In  substance,  by  the  words: 
'ss  custodian  fcH*  (name  of  minor)  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors 
Act':  and 

"(3)  delivering  to  the  successor  custodian 
the  instrument  of  resignation,  each  security 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  successor  ciu- 
todlan, and  all  other  custodial  property,  to- 
gether with  any  additional  instruments  re- 
quired for  the  transfer  thereof. 

"(c)  A  ciistodlan.  whether  or  not  a  donor, 
may  petition  the  court  for  permission 'to  re- 
sign and  fcMT  the  designation  of  a  successor 
custodian. 

"(d)  If  the  person  designated  as  ciistodlan 
Is  not  eligible,  renounces  or  dies  before  the 
minor  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
the  guardian  of  the  mlncw  shall  be  successor 
custodian.  If  the  minor  has  no  guardian, 
a  donor,  his  legal  representative,  the  legal 
representative  of  the  custodian,  an  adult 
member  of  the  minor's  family,  or  the  minor, 
if  he  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  yeara, 
may  petition  the  court  for  the  designation 
of  a  successor  custodian. 

"(e)  A  donor,  the  legal  representative  of  a 
donor,  an  adult  member  of  the  minor's  fam- 
ily, a  guardian  of  the  minor  or  the  minor.  If 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  yeara. 
may  petition  the  court  that,  for  cause  shown 
in  the  petition,  the  custodian  be  removed 
and  a  successor  custodian  be  designated  or, 
In  the  alternative,  that  the  custodian  be  re- 
quired to  give  bond  for  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 


"(f)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petltlan  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  the  oourt  shall  grant 
an  order,  directed  to  the  persons  and  return- 
able on  such  notice  as  the  court  may  require, 
to  show  cause  why  the  relief  prayed  for  In 
the  petition  should  not  be  granted  and.  in 
due  course,  grant  such  relief  as  the  coiirt 
finds  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  minor. 

"Bmc.  7.  (a)  The  minor.  If  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  the  minor,  an  adult  member  of 
the  minor's  family,  or  a  donor  or  his  legal 
representatives  ooay  petition  tbe  court  for  an 
accounting  by  the  custodian  or  his  legal 
representative. 

"(b)  The  court,  in  a  proceeding  under  this 
Act  or  otherwise,  may  require  or  permit  the 
custodian  or  his  legal  repreeentative  to  ac- 
count and.  if  the  custodian  is  removed,  shall 
so  require  and  order  delivery  of  all  custodial 
property  to  the  successor  custodian  and  the 
execution  of  all  Instruments  required  for  the 
transfer  thereof. 

"Sec.  8.  No  Issuer,  transfer  agent,  bank, 
broker,  or  other  person  acting  on  tbe  In- 
structions of  or  otherwise  dealing  with  any 
person  purporting  to  act  as  a  donor  or  in  the 
capacity  of  a  custodian  shall  be  responsible 
for  determining  whether  the  person  desig- 
nated by  the  purported  donor  or  purporting 
to  act  as  a  custodian  has  been  duly  desig- 
nated or  whether  any  purchase,  sale,  or 
transfer  to  or  by  or  any  other  act  of  any 
person  purporting  to  act  In  the  capacity  of 
custodian  is  in  accordance  with  or  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  and  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  InqxUre  into  the  validity  or  propriety  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  of  any  instru- 
ment or  Instructions  executed  or  given  by  a 
person  purporting  to  act  as  a  donor  or  In  the 
capacity  of  a  ctistodlan.  and  shall  not  be 
bound  to  see  to  the  application  by  any  per- 
son purporting  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a 
custodian  of  any  money  or  other  property 
paid   or   delivered   to   him. 

"Sac.  9.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  effectuate  the  general 
purpose  thereof  to  make  uniform  the  law  of 
those  States  which  enact  such  provisions. 

"(b)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
providing  an  exclusive  method  for  making 
gifts  to  minors. 

"Szc.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  is  held  invalid,  the 
other  provisions  or  applications  of  such 
provisions  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sac.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Mmors 
Acf- 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  any  provision  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  to  the  Act  of 
August  3.  1056  (70  SUt.  1028;  D.C.  Code,  sees. 
21-214  et  seq.),  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  not  affect  any  right  or  liability 
under  such  Act  of  Aug\ist  S.  1966,  existing 
on  December  31.  1962. 

(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
repeal  or  modify  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964.  as  amended,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended. 

Sac.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January 
1.  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
biU  11018. 

The  ACTITNa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HJL 
11018)  to  amend  the  act  concerning  gifts 
to  minors  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objecticm.  Senate  biU 
3146  is  indefinitely  poetpoaed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cmisent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RBcoaD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1813)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (8.  3146) 
to  amend  the  act  concerning  gifts  to  minors 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  full  con- 
sideration, report  favorably  thereon  with 
amendments  and  reconunend  that  tbe  bill 
as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  4.  line  2.  after  the  word  "as"  Insert 
the  words  "a  security,  or  any  certificate  of 
interest  or  participation  in,  any  temporary 
or". 

Page  7.  line  IS.  after  the  word  "pay"  In- 
sert the  word  "if. 

Pages  9  and  10,  strike  Itoes  9  through  28 
and  lines  1  through  10,  respectively,  and  to- 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  S.  (a)  A  custodian  shall  be  entitled 
to  reasonable  compensation  for  his  aervtoes 
and  to  reimbursement  from  the  custodial 
property  for  his  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  his  duties :  Pr<h- 
vided.  That  a  custodian  may  act  without 
compensation  for  his  services. 

"(b)   Compensation  shall  be  according  to— 

"( 1 )  Any  statute  of  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bia  applicable  to  custodians; 

"(2)  Any  statute  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia applicable  to  guardians: 

"(S)   An  order  of  the  court. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Uiis 
Act,  a  custodian  shall  not  be  required  to  give 
a  bond  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

"(d)  A  custodian  not  coinpen£ated  for  his 
services  shall  not  be  liable  for  losses  to  the 
custodial  property  unless  they  result  from 
his  bad  faith,  intentional  wrongdoing,  or 
gross  negligence  or  from  his  failure  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  prudence  In  investing 
the  custodial  property  provided  in  this  Act." 

Page  14.  after  line  3.  insert  a  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  follows: 

"<  c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  re- 
peal or  modify  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda  of 
1964,  as  amended,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947. 
as  amended." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  by  substituting  the  Uniform  OlfU  to 
Minors  Act  for  the  present  District  of  ColiuB- 
bia  Model  OifU  to  Minors  Act  (Public  Law 
976,  84th  Cong.:  70  Stet.  1028).  The  effect 
wUl  be  to  broaden  the  old  "model"  law  to 
permit  gifts  of  money,  as  well  as  securities, 
and  to  enlarge  the  choice  of  custodians. 

The  Model  Act.  PubUc  Law  976.  84th  Con- 
gress, was  enacted  "to  faeUltate  gifts  of  stock 
and  other  securities  to  mmor  children  withm 
the  District  of  Columbia."  It  applied  "only 
to  gifts  of  securities  to  a  minor  chUd."  (S. 
Rept.  2663:  H.  Bept.  2607.  84th  Cong.) 

The  Model  Act  was  enacted  In  14  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  removed 
certain  legal  obstacles  and  made  possible  out- 
right gifts  of  cecurlUes  to  a  minor  by  using 
prescribed  words  of  registration  and.  at  the 
same  time,  reserved  the  power  of  manage- 
ment to  a  custodian  until  the  minor  attained 
his  majority.  Of  the  14  States  which  orig- 
inally enacted  the  model  law,  11  have  re- 
placed it  with  the  Uniform  Act.  Forty-seven 
States  as  of  now  have  adopted  the  Uniform 
Act.  Only  three  SUtes  (Alaska,  Georgia,  and 
New  Jersey)  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
still  use  the  model  law. 
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BIUL  PASSED  OVKR 

The  bffl  <S.  9010)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  aet  to  provide  for  commit- 
ments to,  maintenance  in.  and  diacharges 
from,  the  District  TrainlnR  School  snA 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  3, 
1925,  as  amended,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over. 

The  ACTOfO  PRSSIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


MCXrOB  VEHICLE  AND  TRAILER 
LIENS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
CCkLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  3013)  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  2,  1940.  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  rec<»rding  of  liens  on  motor  vehicles 
and  trailers  registered  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  require- 
nunt  that  an  alphabetical  file  of  such 
liens  be  maintained  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  ttilrd  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  tuf  the  Senate  tmd  Houae  of 
Mepreaen^atives  e^f  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Can§fre*a  aasembled.  That  section 
6  of  th*  Aet  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  reoordiag  and  releasing  of  liens  by  entries 
on  certificates  of  tltte  tor  motor  vehicles  and 
traUers,  and  lOr  other  purposes",  approved 
July  a.  1040.  as  amended  (64  SUt.  736,  738: 
sec.  40-706,  D.C.  Code,  1951  edition),  is 
amended  by  strlUng  from  the  sixth  sentence 
"each  of  two  cards"  and  "cards"  and  tnsert- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  respectively  "a  card"  and 
"card",  and  by  striking  from  the  eighth  sen- 
tence "each  of  the  said  cards"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  said  card". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  7  of  snch  Act  approved 
July  a,  1»«0  (toe.  40-707.  D.C.  Code,  1951 
edition),  is  amended  by  striking  ''cards" 
wherever  such  word  H>pears  tn  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  Hen  thereof  "a  card", 
and  by  striking  '<each  of  said  cards"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"said  card".  y 

Sac.  8.  Electton  8  of  su<^  Aet  approved 
July  3.  1940  (sec.  40-708,  D.C.  Oode,  1951 
editkm).  to  aiasnded  by  striking  Trora  the 
second  saMwnce  "satih  of  the  cwds"  and  In- 
serting in  Hew  ttaersef  "the  eard",  and  by 
striking  tttmo.  the  tbtrd  sentence  "each  <a 
the  cards"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
said  eard". 

Sac.  4.  SectlOB  11  of  svch  Act  approved 
July  a.  1940  (SBC. 40-711,  DC.  Code,  itSl  edl- 
ttan) ,  Is  amended  by  SMklng  trom  the  first 
sentence  "each  of  the  eards"  and  liiswllim. 
in  Ilea  thereof  "'the  cavd".  and  by  striking 
Iran  the  last  sentence  ~eazds"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "card". 

8bc.  6.  Beetloa  18  of  such  Act  approved 
July  3,  1040  (see.  40-713,  D.C.  Code,  1961 
edition) ,  is  amended  by  striking  "Blee  where- 
in he  shall  file  one  eet  of  the  «ards  herein- 
before described  alphabetically  under  the 
name  of  owner  and  the  other",  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thenof  "a  file  wherein  he  shall 
file  a  set  of  cards  herrtnbefore  described". 

Sac.  6.  Alphabetical  files  established  and 
maintained  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  13  of  such  Act  approved 
July  a,  1040.  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commlaslooers  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
be  destroyed. 

Bir.  MANSnSLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlMom  consent  to  have  printed 
la  the  RaooBS  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1815)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  thebilL 


Dis- 

the 

such 


There  being  no  objection,  the  eMerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Gblum- 
bla,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.^013) 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  2,  1040,  as  am«tide<i 
relating  to  the  recording  of  liens  on  motor 
vehicles  and  trailers  registered  in  th^ 
trlct  of  Columbia,  so  as  to  elimlna 
requirement  that  an  alphabetical  file  o; 
liens  be  maintained,  after  full  consldef^tion, 
reptH^  favorably  thereon  without  amen<^ment 
and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pas^. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  2,  1940,  which  requires  the  re- 
cording and  releasing  of  liens  by  entrfjes  on 
certificates  of  title  for  motor  veblcle$  and 
trailers  registered  in  the  District  of  Oi^luni- 
bia.  Provision  is  made  in  such  act  fdr  the 
maintenance  by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  pf  two 
card  files,  one  an  alphabetical  file,  the  [other 
a  file  by  trade  name  and  engine  nunilt>er  of 
motor  vehicles  and  trade  name  and  iserlal 
number  of  trailers.  The  alphabetical  file 
maintained  by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  Is  in 
addition  to  an  alphabetical  file  ca^jring 
Identical  infomuttlon  maintained  In  tUe  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  is  nmlntaining  two  alphabeti- 
cal files  relating  to  liens  on  motor  vcfhicles 
and  trailers,  the  committee  believes  it  fvould 
be  desirable  both  from  the  standpolint  of 
conserving  space  and  of  saving  the  sejrvlces 
of  personnel  if  one  of  the  two  alpha|^tlcai 
files  could  be  eliminated.  Accordingly,  en- 
actment of  this  bill  is  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colun^ia.  as 
it  will  amend  the  act  of  July  2.  1941).  and 
thereby  allow  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  t^  dis- 
pense with  the  maintenance  of  an  alpha- 
betical file. 

Enactment  of  S.  3013  will  result  in  a  4aving 
to  the  District  both  in  terms  of  space  a^ci  i" 
terms  of  personal  services. 


CUSTODY  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
BY  METROPOLITAN  POLICE^  DE- 
PARTMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3317)  to  amend  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  personal  property  comiri;  into 
the  custody  of  the  property  clerk.  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  and  f  or  pther 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  irom 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Cqlum- 
bia.  with  an  amendment  on  page  8^  line 
2&,  after  the  word  "liens",  to  strikje  out 
the  period  and  "The  proceeds  of  such 
sale,  after  deducting  the  expenses  there- 
of and  all  other  expenses  Incidejit  to 
such  custody,  shall  be  deposited  hi  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia",  and  insert  a  semicolon  and 
"«xc^t  that  the  proceeds  of  sudi  sale 
shall  be  available,  first,  for  the  paijment 
of  all  expenses  incident  to  such  sal^nd 
custody;  seoond,  for  the  pajrnieTit  <^  such 
liens  so  declared  null  and  void;  thir^,  for 
payment  to  the  owner  in  accordancfi  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and  tlie  re- 
mainder, if  any.  ^all  be  de^xxited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  ^  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columblai";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Se  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  And  Hatise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  as3en^bied.  TtuM  scc- 
tieii  413  of  the  Revised  Statutes  a  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  ^t  Co- 
lumbia.  as  amended  (sec.  4-156,  D.C.  iCode, 
1961  editten) .  Is  amended  by  adding  g^ereto 
the  WPoWIng  aabtctlan: 

"<•)  Tnmtmra  Xtm  owner  of  prop^ty  In 
the  custody  of  the  property  clerk  haa  been 
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notified  by  the  property  clerk,  by  registered 
or  certified  mail,  to  take  possession  of  sxich 
property  within  thirty  dajrs  after  the  date 
of  mailing  of  such  notification,  and  such 
owner  falls  so  to  do  within  such  period,  such 
property  shall  be  thereafter  treated  as  other 
unclaimed,  abandoned,  or  lost  property  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  provided  in  section 
417  of  this  chapter:  Provided.  That  if.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  property  clerk,  such  prop«ty 
has  no  salable  value,  and  if  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  mailing  such  notifica- 
tion such  property  is  not  reclaimed  by  iU 
owner  and  removed  by  him  from  the  custody 
of  the  property  clerk,  such  property  shall  be 
disposed  of  by  destruction  or  otherwise,  as 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  regulation  cm:  order  shall  provide." 

Sec.  2.  Section  416  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  amended  (sec.  4-159,  D.C. 
Code.  1961  edition),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  416.  (a)  All  property  or  money  taken 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  feloniously  ob- 
tained, or  of  being  the  proceeds  of  crime, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  other  claimant 
than  the  person  from  whom  such  property 
was  taken,  and  all  lost  property  earning  into 
possession  of  any  member  of  the  police  force, 
and  all  property  and  money  taken  from 
pawnbrokers  as  the  proceeds  of  crlsM  or 
from  persons  alleged  to  be  insane,  intoxi- 
cated, or  otherwise  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves,  shall  be  transmitted  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  the  property  clerk  to  be 
fully  registered  and  advertised  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  parties  interested,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public  as  to  the  amount 
and  disposition  of  the  property  so  taken  into 
custody  by  the  police. 

"(b)  ( 1 )  Whenever  any  money  or  property 
of  a  deceased  person  of  a  value  of  less  than 
SI. 000  coming  into  the  custody  of  the  prop- 
erty clerk  shall  remain  in  his  custody  for 
a  period  of  six  months  or  more  with- 
out being  claimed  and  repossessed  by  the 
next  of  kin  or  the  legal  representative  of 
such  deceased  person,  such  money  or  prop- 
erty stiall  foe  dlspoeed  of  as  lost  or  aban- 
doned property  as  provided  in  secttoa  417 
of  this  chapter:  Provided,  Ttiat  prior  to  the 
disposition  of  such  property  of  a  deceased 
person  it  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the  property 
clerk  to  ascertain  wherther  there  is  pending 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Oolmnbia  any  petition  seeking 
the  appointment  of  a  legal  repreaentatlTe 
of  such  deceased  person,  and,  if  such  a  peti- 
tion Is  pending  in  such  court,  the  property 
clerk  shaU  not  dispose  of  such  property  unUl 
final  disposition  by  the  court  of  such  peti- 
tion: Frovided  further.  That  In  any  case 
where  the  property  clerk  acqulree  actual 
knowledge  that  a  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  legal  representative  of  soch  de- 
ceased person  has  been  fUed  or  is  pending  in 
a  court  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  property  clerk  shall  not  dispose  of  such 
property  until  final  disposition  by  the  court 
of  such  petition. 

"(b)  (2)  Whenever  any  money  or  property 
of  a  deceased  person  sbaU  be  of  «  value  of 
41.000  or  more  and  sliail  bave  remained  in 
the  custody  of  the  property  clerk  for  at  least 
six  months,  all  records  pertaining  to  the 
same  shall  be  referred  by  the  property  clerk 
to  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  tlie  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  pxrrpose  of  instituting 
appropriate  proceedings  to  eHBect  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  such  decedent:  Provided,  That  upon  ex- 
piration of  the  time  for  final  settlement  of 
stieh  estate  under  law  then  in  cflect.  the 
residue  thereof  in  the  absence  of  any  claim 
by  tlie  helis-at-law  or  next  of  kin  of  the 
decedent,  as  provided  by  law,  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  Registry  of  the  Probate 
Court,  aad  upon  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  three  years,  no  demand  having  been  made 
upon  such  funds  by  lawful  heirs  or  other 
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rightful  claimants,  the  amount  so  deposited 
in  such  regtotry  shaU  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla :  Protrtded  further,  That  If  the  ad- 
ministrator does  not  take  possession  of  such 
property  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  hu  appointment,  the  property  clerk  may, 
after  giving  such  administrator  thirty  day*' 
notice  by  registered  or  certified  mail,  sell 
such  property  at  public  auction,  and.  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  such  sale,  and  ex- 
pense incident  to  the  maintenance  of  cus- 
tody of  such  property,  shall  pay  the  remain- 
ing proceeds  of  such  sale  over  to  such 
administrator. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  property  clerk  has  cus- 
tody of  any  property  belonging  to  any  per- 
son who  has  been  adjudged  of  unsound  mind 
and  a  conunlttee  has  been  appointed  for 
such  person  but  fails  to  take  possession  of 
the  property  of  such  person  In  the  custody 
of  the  property  cleik  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  such  committee's  appointment, 
the  property  clerk  shall  give  such  commit- 
tee sixty  days'  notice  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied maU  of  his  Intentkai  to  sell  such  prop- 
erty at  public  auction  or  otherwise  dispose 
ot  such  property  in  aecordanoe  with  law. 
If,  upon  the  expiratiati  of  such  sixty  days' 
notice,  the  committee  has  not  taken  cus- 
tody of  such  property,  (a)  the  property  clerk 
Is  authorized  to  sell  such  property  at  public 
auction,  and.  after  deducting  the  expenses 
of  the  sale,  expenses  Incident  to  the  main- 
tenance and  custody  of  such  property,  and 
any  amounts  due  the  District  of  Columlila 
for  care  and  maintenance  of  the  adjudicated 
patient,  shall  pay  the  remaining  proceeds  of 
the  sale  over  to  such  conunlttee,  or  (b)  If 
in  the  opinion  of  the  property  clerk  any 
such  property  has  no  salable  value,  he  is 
authorised  to  dispose  of  such  property  by 
destruction  or  otherwise  as  the  Oommls- 
Bioners  of  the  District  of  Cblumbta  shall, 
by  regulation  or  order,  detormine. 

"(d)(1)  The  said  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized, in  their  discretion,  to  store  In  any 
conunerdal  warehouse  or  parage  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  In  or  on  any  faculty 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  any  property  coming  Into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  property  clerk  pursuant  to  this 
chapter.  IncliKllng  vehlciss  Iskpounded  by 
any  ofllcer  or  member  of  the  Metropohtan 
Police  force. 

"(2)  The  Commissioners  are  eutboriasd  to 
fix.  by  regulation,  the  fees  te  be  charged  to 
reimbiuse  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
cost  of  services  rendered  tagr  the  iietitgxrtitaa 
Police  force  in  taking  cvistody  of  and  pro- 
tecting such  property  and  for  the  txMrt  of 
storing  such  property  in  any  conunerdal 
warehouse  or  garage,  and  whenever  any 
such  proper^  is  atored  in  or  on  mny  facllltf 
under  the  Jiirlsdlction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commissioners  shall  fix  the 
storage  fee  In  an  amoiint  reasonably  esti- 
mated by  them  to  be  tlie  value  of  the  storage 
service  rendered  for  each  day  during  which 
such  property  ts  so  stored,  and  to  collect  an 
such  fees  due  and  owing  for  such  property 
before  releasing  such  psoperty  to  its  owner 
or  his  legal  representative:  Provided,  That 
tbe  Conunlsaloners  are  amttaorlzad.  tn  tbetr 
discretion,  to  waive  the  charging  and  col- 
lecting of  such  fees  for  property  taken  lato 
custody  as  evidence,  the  proceeds  of  crime, 
or  from  persons  supposed  to  be  Insane: 
Provided  further.  That  the  piopertji  clerk  Is 
I'.uthorlzed  to  seSl  at  pubhc  svoUob  p\s«uant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  section  417  of  this 
chapter  any  property  stored  la  a  oetmncr- 
clal  garage  or  warehouse,  when  the  storage 
charges  for  such  property  exceed  75  per 
cratom  of  Its  value  as  detei  mined  by  the 
property  clerk,  regailess  <^  tbe  amount  of 
time  for  which  .sudh  peoperty  Is  required  by 
other  sections  of  this  chapter  to  be  bekl  by 
the  property  clerk. 

"(3)  Pees  collected  by  reason  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treastur  to 
the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 


8kc.  3.  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of 
section  806  of  the  Act  approved  June  29,  1953 
(67  Stat.  101,  ch.  159) ,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  4.  Section  417  of  the  Revlaed  Statutes 
of  the  United  Btotes  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  amended  (sec.  4-160.  D.C. 
Code.  1961  edition) .  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Src.  417.  (a)  All  property,  except  perish- 
able property  and  animals  and  property  of 
insane  persons,  not  otherwise  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  section  416  of  this  chapter, 
that  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
property  clerks  for  not  less  than  ninety  days, 
except  motor  vehicles  which  shall  be  held 
for  not  less  than  sixty  days,  without  being 
claimed  and  repossessed,  shall,  after  having 
been  three  times  advertised  in  a  daily  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  published  in  the 
District  of  Coltmibla,  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion, and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  all 
other  expenses  incident  to  such  custody, 
having  been  retained  by  the  said  property 
clerk  for  a  period  of  at  least  ninety  days 
without  being  claimed  and  repossessed,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  ProtTided,  That 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  propm^y  clerk  any 
cuch  property  has  no  salable  value,  he  is 
<iuthorized  to  dispose  of  such  property  by 
destruction  or  otherwise  as  the  Conunis- 
sloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  by 
order  or  regulation,  determine. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  property  clerk  Shall 
have  In  his  custody  any  motor  vehicle  upon 
which  there  is  a  lien  or  liens  of  record  in  the 
Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  he  shall,  prior  to  the  sale 
thereof  pursuant  to  this  section,  notify  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  each  lienor  and 
lienee  in  any  such  case  of  suc^  custody  and 
impending  sale,  and  if  such  lienor  or  lienee 
fall  to  remove  s\ich  property  from  tb*  cus- 
tody of  the  property  clerk  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  mailing  dt  such 
notification,  such  lien  or  liens  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  abandoned,  and  shall 
be  thenceforth  null  and  void.  Upon  being 
notified  in  writing  of  such  fact  by  the  prop- 
erty clerk,  the  Becorder  of  Deeds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  Indi- 
cate on  his  records  that  such  lien  or  liens 
are  thenceforth  null  and  void  and  the  prop- 
erty derk  Is  smttiortBed  to  sen  any  sudh 
UMtor  v^iicle  at  piAAlc  atKTtlon  free  and 
clew  of  sudh  Hen  or  Hens;  ezoq>t  thsA  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  avi^leUe, 
fiiet.  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  in- 
cident to  such  sale  and  custody;  second, 
for  the  payment  of  so^i  lletsa  so  declared 
null  and  void;  third,  for  payment  to  the 
owner  tn  accordance  with  sabeectlon  {*)  of 
this  section;  and  the  remainder.  If  any,  shall 
be  dqnslted  In  tlie  Treasury  Of  the  United 
Statas  to  the  credit  of  the  KMstrlet  of  Oo- 
Inmbta. 

"(c)  All  money,  eaoept  money  of  Insane 
persons,  that  Shall  rsmatn  In  tbm  custody 
of  the  propeity  clerk  for  six  months  shall 
be  so  advertised,  and  tf  not  dlalmed  and  re- 
poesssed  wTthln  thirty  days.  It  ^all  Ukewlee 
be  deposited  In  the  Tretrnvay  to  tiie  credit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  6.  fieWtm  the  goremment  of  the 
DIstrlet  of  Columbia  nor  any  -otBcer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  shall  be  liable  for  damage  to 
any  property  resulting  from  the  removal  of 
such  property  from  public  space,  or  the 
transportation  of  seoh  pnupeity  Into  the 
costotfy  of  the  property  eleilc,  Metiiopolttan 
Police  D^iartraeat,  nor  for  damage  to  any 
such  proper^  White  tnch  property  Is  In  the 
castody  of  the  property  <aeik,  Metropoittan 
PoBoe  Department.  Wlien  stieh  custody  Is 
meJMfwfefl  pursuaat  to  the  lequUements  of 
law,  eaoept  tbat  Ow  govsmment  of  the  Dls- 
tridt  of  OOltmMla  er  wny  such  oncer  or 
employee  may  be  liable  for  damage  to  such 
property  as  a  result  of  gross  negligence  in 
the  removal,  transportation,  or  storage  of 


such  property :  Provided.  Tliat  should  a  Judg- 
ment be  entered  for  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bla  against  any  commercial  Trsrnhnusnmsn 
or  garagekeeper  for  damage  to  such  prop- 
erty in  his  care,  recovery  on  such  judgment, 
less  an  administrative  «Q}enses  and  oourt 
costs  to  the  District  of  Columtxia  Involved  in 
such  litigation,  shall  be  paid  by  the  District 
of  Coltunbla  to  the  owner  of  the  danuiged 
property  as  determined  by  the  property 
clerk.  For  the  purpoee  of  this  section  the 
term  "gross  negligence"  means  a  wintul  in- 
tent to  injure  property,  or  a  reckless  or 
wanton  disregard  of  the  rights  of  another 
in  his  property. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  me  authority  vested 
in  the  Board  of  rv>mmiMir>r>»iTf  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  SUt.  824).  Tlic 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  In 
any  office  or  agency  xinder  the  Jiulsdiction 
and  control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
may  lie  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners In  accordance  wlthsection  3  of  such 
plan. 

The  amendBMnt  was  agreed  ta>. 

Ttie  bHl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Ifr.  lylANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preakleait.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  bstre  prmted 
in  the  Baooao  an  eocoeipt  fnxn  tbe  re- 
port CNo.  1816)  explaintaig  tibe  purpoaea 
of  tbe  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaD, 
as  follows: 

The  Oooamittee  on  the  Dtstrtet  «C  Cotam- 
bla.  te  whom  was  referred  the  bm  (8.  SSIT) 
to  amend  provlslans  of  law  relating  to  pw- 
sonal  property  coming  Into  the  custody  of 
the  property  deck.  Mstrapantaa  MBee  De- 
partment, and  for  other  pni  jtuofa,  attor  XMB 
oonsldenstion,  report  tevambty  ttasiwm  with 
an  amendment  and  leiiiMiiiineWI  that  Che  hUl 
do; 


the 


The  amendment  is: 

On  page  a,  line  25,  beginning  wRh 
period,  strike  out  aO  tteough  tfa 
line  a.  pa^e  i.  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
sssnlcofton  and  tke  tollowtng:  "eaeept  lliat 
the  proceeds  of  such  esOe  ahaa  be  •vaBaMe. 
first,  for  the  payment  of  831  iscptm—  tocMtant 
to  such  sale  sad  custody;  eeooad.  Cer  the 
payment  of  each  Boia  ao  aecilared  niril  and 
void:  Chlva.  tor  payment  to  ^he  owner  la  -wc- 
cordauoe  wtth  subeaottou  <•)  oC  tbm  seetton; 
and  the  xemalziiler,  tf  any,  shaO  be  deposited 
la  the  Tiuaemy  of  the  XTsMed  mates  <to  «ie 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  fnirpose  of  the  hUl  Is  to  pruvMe  more 
elBelent  preaeduree  for  the  dlspotUon  of 
lest,  abandoned,  md  nndalmed  property 
rosnlng  ln»o  «he  custody  -of  the  MeUiipuman 
Police  Department  from  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  insane  persons,  and  unknown 
owners. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLmiBIA  HOSPITAL 
CENTESl 

Tbe  bin  (HJl.  11547)  to  ameBd  the 
act  at  August  T.  IM«,  reUUng  to  the 
District  at  Oolunbia  HoapRal  OcBter,  to 
extend  the  time  during  whioh  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  pmposea  of 
thai  act  was  ootsMeved.  wAered  to  a 
third  rawUng,  read  the  third  ttane,  and 


Mr.  IVesiAeiit,  I 
ask  iinaaimrmi  -oonaent  %o  hmrt  printed 
in  the  Rccokd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1817)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 
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Ttere  being  oo  obJeetton,  the  eieerpt 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoobd. 
aefcdlowa: 

Tb«  Oommlttee  on  the  District  of  Qolunilit* 
to  wbom  WM  zefemd  the  blU  (HJB.  12547) 
to  Amend  the  act  of  August  7,  1946,  relating 
to  the  ZMstrlet  of  Columhla  Hoq;>ltel  Center 
to  extend  the  time  dtirlng  which  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  purpoees  of  that 
act,  after  full  consideration,  report  favor- 
ably thereon  without  amendment  and  recom- 
mend that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Hie  purpcee  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center  Act  (Aug.  7, 
IMO.  as  amended) ,  so  as  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
under  such  act  frcan  the  last  day  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  to  Jiine  30.  1963. 

The  District  of  Coliunbla  Department  of 
Public  Health,  In  cooperation  with  the  Hos- 
pital Advisory  Council,  recently  made  a  study 
and  noted  a  demand  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bls  for  over  2,100  chronic  and  nxirslng  home- 
type  beds.  As  a  step  toward  meeting  this 
need,  the  Washington  Hospital  Center  re- 
cently completed  an  initial  planning  study 
of  long-term  care  hospital  facilities.  TMs 
study  clearly  establishes  Ijhat  there  Is  need 
for  a  pilot  project  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  care  for  hospitals  specializing 
in  treatment  of  chronic,  convalescent,  and 
rehabilitative  patients. 

Ibis  bill  will  preserve  the  Hospital  Center 
Act  as  a  possible  vehicle  for  obtaining  Fed- 
eral aid  in  connection  with  the  coostructlon 
of  such  a  oonvaleecent  and  chronic  disease 
hospital  on  the  grounds  of  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center. 

The  Hospital  Center  Act  (60  Stat.  896)  au- 
thorlaes  appropriations  for  financing  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospital  center  and  making  of 
grants  to  private  agencies  for  designing,  con- 
structing, and  otherwise  providing  or  im- 
proving private  hospital  facilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  0<dumbla.  Under  the  formula  for 
grant  authorisation,  the  recipient  hospital 
must  match  the  total  grant  on  a  doUar-for- 
doUar  basis.  Of  the  total  grant,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  tmder  tlie  act.  is  obligated 
to  pay  SO  percent  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  70  percent. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  merits  of  the 
propoeed  pilot  project,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare  opposes  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  the  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center  Act  is  not  the  appropriate  fi- 
nancial approach  to  the  project.  However, 
the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
decision  of  allowing  the  Hospital  Center  Act 
to  expire  should  await  the  study  and  report 
of  the  newly  formed  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Health  Facilities  Planning  Coimdl;  and. 
therefore,  recommends  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  do  not  object  to  this  bill 
and  its  enactment  will  not  result  in  addi- 
tional expense  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

Tlie  bill  (S.  3313)  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  borrowing  authority  for  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President,  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (HJt  6413)  to  extend  to  fish- 
ermen the  same  treatment  accorded 
farmers  in  relation  to  estimated  income 
tax  was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DXTTIES   ON  ibER- 
TAIN  SPUN  SILK  YARN    j 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consid#|:  the 
bill  (HJl.  10852)  to  continue  for  sixem- 
porary  period  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  classificatiobs  of 
spun  silk  yam  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  wj^h  an 
amendment,  at  the  top  of  page  p,  to 
Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows :      | 

Sxc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  TreaaS^ry  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  admit  fnee  of 
duty  one  towing  carriage  and  appurtenances 
(whether  arriving  in  one  shipment  br  In 
separate  shipments)  imported  for  the  iise  of 
the  Virginia  Polyteclinic  Institute. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  ithlrd 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  fead : 
"An  act  to  continue  for  a  temporary 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  classifications  of  spuii  sUk 
yam,  and  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of  tlv^  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidtjnt.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  pttinted 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1820)  explaining  the  puijposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eiicerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri  cord, 
as  follows:  { 

PT7«FOSK    or   THE    BILL    AND    AICENDlCtlNT 

The  purpose  of  HR.  10852  is  to  coRitlnue 
for  3  years,  until  the  close  of  Novediber  7, 
1965,  the  existing  svispenslon  of  duties  on 
certain  claasiflcatlons  of  spun  silk  yarp. 

The  amendment  would  provide  fOr  the 
free  entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  tllje  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  hydraulic  labora- 
tory. 

GEK^UL    STATElCXirr 

Public  Law  235  of  the  seth  CongreMs.  ap- 
proved September  8,  1959,  suspended  for  3 
years  the  Import  duties  imposed  underi  para- 
graph 1202  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  op  spun 
silk  or  schappe  silk  yam  (not  dyed  0r  col- 
ored, singles  of  mors  than  58.800  yards  per 
pound,  or  pUed  of  more  than  29,400  yards 
per  pound) .  HJl.  10852  would  continue  the 
suspension  for  an  additional  3-year  ]^riod, 
tmtll  the  close  of  November  7,  1965. 

Spun-silk  jrams  are  of  two  principal  {types : 
Standard  spun-silk  (schappe)  yarn  aqd  sllk- 
noU  (bourrette)  jam.  Standard  or  schappe 
spun-Bilk  yarns  for  general  textile  use  are 
manufactured  from  long  pcu-allelize^  silk 
fiber  stock  recovered  from  waste  cocoag^iB  and 
silk  filature  waste  and  is  used  for  slaking 
sewing  thread,  decorative  stripings  fqr  fine 
worsteds,  lacing  cord  for  cartridge  ba|^,  and 
in  combination  with  other  fibers,  (^rtain 
types  of  necktie  fabrics,  shirtings,  drets  and 
suiting  fabrics,  upholstery  and  dfapery 
materials. 

The  sUk-noll  type  of  yarn  is  madcj  from 
shorter  length,  and  hence  cheaper,  sl8f  fiber 
stock  than  schappe  and  must  be  spiin  on 
wool-spinning  machinery.  The  mitterial 
\ised  consists  of  silk  noils  discarded  |ib  by- 
products in  preparing  silk  waste  for  spanning 
in  standard  spun-silk  yarns.  Such  yarns 
have  few  civilian  uses  except  in  lalLxture 
fabrics  containing  other  fibers.  Thelit  ciilef 
use  Is  in  the  weaving  of  silk  cartrldgti  cloth 
for  powder  bags  for  large-caliber  ordaMice. 


The  suspension  of  duty  was  made  in  order 
to  enable  domestic  producers  of  fine  yam 
fabrics  to  Import  fine  silk  yams  free  of  duty 
so  as  to  make  it  more  economical  for  them 
to  produce  fine  yam  fabrics  in  competition 
with  Imported  similar  fabrics.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reports  that  Imports  under 
the  suspension  of  duty  "amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $855,400  for  the  last  2  months 
of  1959,  $2,074,800  diiring  1960,  and  $743,100 
during  1961.  Most  of  these  imparts  have 
come  from  Japan,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
from  Italy." 

The  Department  of  Labor  states  fiu-ther: 

"It  appears  tliat  failure  to  continue  the 
suspension  of  duties  on  these  commodities 
would  adversely  affect  domestic  employment, 
since  the  domestic  textile  industry  depends 
primarily  upon  imported  spun-silk  yarn  for 
weaving  silk  fabrics.  A  relmposition  of  du- 
ties would  therefore  place  the  weaving  In- 
dustry at  a  competitive  disadvantage." 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  reports  that 
it  "is  unaware  of  any  complaints  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  suspension  of  duties." 

The  amendment  would  enable  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  to  Import  free  of  duty 
a  towing  carriage  for  use  In  its  hydraulic 
laboratory.  A  letter  from  the  dean  of  the 
school  of  engineering  and  architecture  of 
that  school  contains  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"The  School  of  Engineering  and  Archltec-' 
ture  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnique  Institute 
is  building  up  its  hydraulic  laboratory  that 
will  be  useful  for  all  of  the  3,300  engineering 
students  of  this  school.  This  hydraulic  lab- 
oratory will  be  especially  valuable  to  the 
naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering 
students  under  the  department  of  mechani- 
cal engineering.  One  of  the  pieces  of  equip- 
ment that  we  have  in  this  new  laboratory  is 
a  towing  basin  through  which  we  can  study 
all  of  the  aspects  of  vehicles  moving  through 
water  under  var3ring  conditions.  This  tow- 
ing basin  is  100  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and 
has  a  depth  of  5  feet." 

The  letter  also  states  that  only  one  com- 
pany, located  abroad,  makes  this  type  of 
equipment  and  that  it  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  United  States  except  on  a 
very  costly  custom-made  basis. 

The  hydraulic  laboratory  which  Includes 
this  towing  carriage  will  serve  to  modernise 
and  enhance  the  research  facilities  of  the 
school  and  the  knowledge  and  experience 
derived  from  its  use  will  benefit  the  boat- 
builders,  shipping  Interests,  and  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  whole  country.  The 
committee  urges  that  the  bUl,  as  amended, 
be  adopted. 


TRANSFERRING  CASEIN  OR  LACTA- 
RENE  TO  FREE  LIST  OP  TARIPP 
ACT  OP  1930 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10928)  to  transfer  casein  or 
lactarene  to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  10,  after 
"Par.",  to  strike  out  "1827"  and  insert 
"1828". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1821)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 
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There  belni  no  objectton,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  tlw  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

puKPoac  or  nss  snx  am  ambmbmsmt 

■nie  purpose  of  HA.  10928  Is  to  transfer 
casein  or  lactarene  to  the  free  list  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1990. 

The  amendment  Is  technical  im  nature. 
The  bUl  as  referred  to  the  committee  wouM 
have  estiibllahed  paragraph  1827  of  the  Tariff 
Act  and  listed  casein  under  that  paragraph. 
However  since  the  bill  was  filed  a  new  tariff 
paragraph  1827  has  been  established  for  other 
commodities  placed  on  the  free  list.  Pol- 
lowlng  tliat,  the  next  consecutive  paragraph 
would  l>e  1828  and  the  blU  was  amended  to 
change  the  tariff  pvagraph  number  from 
lt27  to  1628. 

OCNZKAL    STATKMXKT 

Paragraph  19  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  pro- 
vides for  casein  or  lactarene  (lactarene  being 
a  term  now  obsolete  which  has  in  the  past 
been  used  synonymously  with  casein)  and 
also  tor  mliture  of  which  casein  or  ljkct»ene 
Is  the  com])oneat  material  of  chief  value  not 
specially  iirovlded  for.  H£.  10928  would 
transfer  casein  or  lactarene  to  the  free  list, 
leavliig  tht  mixtures  In  paragraph  19. 

Casein  or  lactarene,  and  the  mixtures  were 
originally  dutUble  under  the  Tariff  Act  or 
1830  at  5%  cents  per  ptnutO..  This  rate  of 
duty  was  r<Khioed  to  i%  cents  per  pound,  ef- 
fective Hovember  16,  1941,  pursuant  to  a 
concession  granted  In  the  trade  agreement 
with  Argentina.  The  reduced  rate  has  been 
subsequently  bound  against  increase  pursu- 
ant to  concessions  granted  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Uruguay  and  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT). 

The  duty  imposed  on  Imports  of  casein  or 
lactarene  and  mixtures  under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  was  temporarily  suspended,  effective 
September  3,  1957  (PubUc  Law  85-257) ,  untU 
April  1,  1960.  The  suspension  was  continued 
untU  July  2,  1960  by  PubUc  Law  86-405. 
Public  La'v  88  SS2  further  continued  the 
suspension  until  July  1,  1963,  except  that 
the  suspension  was  made  inapplicable  after 
July  30,  1960.  to  "sodium  casetnate,  sodlmn 
phospho-ciiselnate,  or  other  caselnates  •  •  • 
of  which  ctiaeln  or  lactarene  is  the  competent 
material  of  chief  value." 

Casein  It  a  y«ltowlsJi.  ■oedium-hard,  granu- 
lar solid  classified  chemicaUy  as  a  phospho- 
proteln.  It  comprises  about  3  percent  of 
cow's  mill:,  and  is  extracted  commercially 
from  skim  milk  (milk  from  which  the  cream 
or  butterftt  has  been  removed)  by  precipita- 
tion, \isuatly  with  acid  but  sovnetlmeB  wttA 
rennet  (ai.  extract  al  the  stoooach  at  young 
animals).  Add  casein  Is  the  saore  Impor- 
tant; the  use  of  rennet  oaseln  Is  relattrsly 
smalL  Sk:m  milk  is  also  the  raw  material 
for  the  niiiQiifacture  of  cottage  cheese  and 
powdered  dry  nonfat  milk,  both  Important 
food  products. 

Casein  is  used  principally  In  the  manufac- 
t\ire  of  ooated  paper,  adhcslves,  emnlslonB. 
plastics,  prUnts.  and  fibsrs.  It  Is  also  vsed 
for  making  sodium  caselnate  and  other  edi- 
ble casein  derivatives,  which  are  used  tn 
turn  in  sa  usages,  bakery  products,  pharnas- 
ceuticais,  and  baby  foods.  These  casein  de- 
rivatives are  classified  for  tariff  purposes 
under  the  provision  In  paragraph  19  of  the 
Tariff  Act  uf  1930  for  mixtures  of  which  ca- 
sein is  the  oomponent  material  of  chief  value, 
and  would  remain  so  classified. 

The  apparent  domestic  oonsnmptk>n  of 
casein  and  casein  derivatives  Izicreased  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  from  65  mlUion  pounds 
In  1951  to  HAM  jalllion  pounds  la  UMl. 
However,  whereas  about  one-third  of  the 
casein  and  casein  derivatives  consumed  la 
the  United  States  In  1951  had  been  produced 
domestically,  less  than  6  percent  was  so  pro- 


ituoed  in  1961.  The  US.  TsrUT  OoamHsslon 
^ates  that  the  dedtne  In  dcmssttc  pnduo- 
ttan  of  csMla  was  a  dtraet  muR  «C  tbe  mfUt 
P''*ce-«iQ>port  pregrant  «<  ttas  r>e|isi<is<  m  «ff 
A«rlcaltur«,  uadsr  whtok  the  pctee  of  bob- 
fat  dry  milk  aoUds  Is  supported.  Tbe  ntpott 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  states  that  "Al- 
though the  price-support  program  has  oper- 
ated to  Increase  sharply  the  total  productkm 
of  whole  milk,  at  the  same  time  It  hM 
tended  to  reduce  the  rdattve  profltabfllty 
of  converting  skim  milk  to  caeetai.' 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  un- 
der the  temporary  suspension  of  duties  on 
casein,  which  has  been  in  effect  continuously 
since  September  3,  1957,  it  would  seem  that 
the  transfer  of  casein  to  the  free  list  Is  war- 
ranted. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation  were 
received  from  the  Dqaartment  of  State. 
Agriculture,  TYeasiiry.  and  Labor,  as  weU  as 
an  Informative  report  from  the  TJJS.  Tariff 
Commission. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  POOD  SERVICES  ACT 
The  bin  <S.  3314)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  School  Pood 
Services  Act  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  thind  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americn  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  the  last 
sentence  of  section  5  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  School  Pood  Services  Act  (65 
Stat.  969;  sec.  31-1404,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edi- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  the  comnui  fol- 
lowing "motor  trucks"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and  by  striking  the  re- 
mainder of  such  last  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of 
such  Act.  as  amended  (sec.  31-1405.  O.C. 
Code,  1961  ed.).  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Appropriations  are  hereby  authorized 
for  all  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Central  Management,  Department  of  Food 
Services.  In  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbia.  including  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  personal  tervices  and  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  related  Insiirance 
costs;  for  the  acquisition,  mninfj»rtnnr'g  and 
replacement  of  equipment  used  or  acquired 
for  use  in  the  conduct  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Services  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  reimbursement 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
food  servlcfl*  fund  for  lundMB  served  In  ae- 
coedance  with  section  9  of  the  KatUansi 
School  Lunch  Act  (60  Stat.  233;  title  4S.  sec 
1758.  U.S.C.  1952  edition),  to  children  with- 
out cost  to  such  children  or  at  reduced  cost." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  caxwexiX  t*  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  inn  the  re- 
port (No.  1£22)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ezoerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 
as  follows  : 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  refeired  the  tolU  <S.  3814) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
School  Food  Services  Act,  after  fun  aon- 
stderatlon,  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bfll  do 
pass. 

The  purposes  of  the  blU  are  (1)  to  au- 
thorlae  appropriations  of  public  funds  ts 
pay  salaries  and  related  costs  oT  oparati^g 
the  Office  of  Central  Vanagement  ^^^ 
Tood  Services  Department  in  the  ptiWte 
spools  and  (2)  to  prortde  for  aPProprtaUoB 
at  ptibUc  money  to  psfy  f«r  luBcbes  tOr- 


atshed  to  all  needy 
ary  p«btlc 

Under 


(« 


,t. 


oC  eon- 

dnctlng  the  omos  oT  OHrtna  ManageaMat 
of  the  Departmmt  of  Food  asnrloss  oT  the 
pobUc  schoou  m  the  IMstrtot  «r  OolinnMa 
■re  paid  tram  the  tood  aerstoss  fond.  This 
Xlmd  is  a  rewoIvlBg  account  Into  which  afi 
revenues  trcan  the  ofmaKkan  of  toed  ssi  wIlcs 
In  ttie  pablte  actxoele  are  plaoed.  These 
receipts  are  laed  lor  the  purchase  at  foods, 
suppUea.  and  all  other  servtoss  and  expendi- 
tures of  wliatevcr  natave  whtch  ai«  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Services,  IzkcSudtng  personal  ssrvloss, 
the  operatton  and  malntenanoe  of  motor 
trucks,  ''and  the  expenses  of  conducting  ttke 
Office  of  Central  lianagcmeBt.*' 

In  reporting  on  Hkt  blli,  tlie  Board  of 
Commissioners  made  the  foUowlng  state- 
ment oonoemlng  the  need  for  striking  the 
above  quoted  language  tram  the  existing 
law: 

"Experience  has  siiown  thart  Umss  costs 
cannot  conttinie  to  be  bome  by  the  school 
lunch  program  (salaries  and  relatod  tosiB>- 
ance  ooste  ctf  eiaplofws  eg  the  OAee  of  Oea- 
tral  ICanagemrent)  without  tbi*  saslstanoe. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  tepmls  that 
conferences  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  with  food  services  direc- 
tors of  other  cities  and  States  tond  to  the 
concliislon  that  such  costs  shotild  not  be 
bome  by  the  students  any  more  than  the 
other  coets  of  administering  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  Svperintendent  points  oat  tbKt 
tbe  staff  at  the  OIBce  of  Oentral 
ment  of  the  POod  Servtoes  Department  i 
in  a  dual  capacity  of  State  and  clt7  admin- 
istration for  three  Federal  ppograms;  aatne- 
ly.  the  national  school  lunch  program,  the 
special  milk  program,  and  the  TTJS.  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Agilcultuie  donated  commodity 
program  tor  District  «f  Ootambta  schools  and 
InsUtntlans.  The  aopeitetonAsnt  further 
notes  that  oonaparable  foactlons  In  the 
States  are  administered  by  State  «*«^<r'« 
of  education,  and  administrative  staff  sal- 
aries are  paid  from  State  appropriated  funds, 
whereas  the  District  of  Coliunbla  school 
lunch  program  Is  forced  to  bear  this  ex- 
pense." 

In  the  District  of  OoIwmMa  public 
sdiools  eicmeirtary  needy  lunch  pwtgiam, 
muthortaed  toy  PubUc  Imw  e«-MK,  aR  stu- 
dents certtfled  as  aeedy  by  the  •ehoOl  prln- 
-dpal,  whether  or  not  ttidr  famlUse  are 
receiving  public  aaslstanee,  have  their 
luneiies  paid  for  them  from  pubHe  funds. 
Zn  the  secoDtfary  echool  program  theie  Is  « 
distinction  made  between  lunches  served  to 
needy  pxrplls  ivhoee  flunHles  receive  pubUe 
awlstanoe  and  Iwnchss  setted  to  needy  pu- 
pils whose  fanines  do  not  receive  public 
•sslstanoe. 

Public  Law  85-901,  enacted  Ijy  the  85th 
Congress,  provides  authorization  for  relm- 
hursement  to  be  made  to  the  secondary 
schools  only  In  cases  where  free  Itindies  are 
served  to  chlldj<en  of  famttles  who  are  recip- 
ients of  public  asslsta'sce  granted  by  the 
government  of  the  District  ttf  Ccftmnbla. 

I>aring  the  school  year,  September  1961 
to  June  1982,  149.176  lunches  were  served 
without  charge  to  needy  children  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Of  this  number.  53,345 
were  reimbiused  for  from  public  funds  In 
accordance  with  Public  law  85-001.  Belm- 
bursement  Is  made  at  whatever  the  current 
student  prlee  Is  at  a  glveoi  time  and  for 
this  year  that  prioe  was  ao  eenta.  The  cost 
at  the  remaining  85.881  tree  lunches  served 
was  absorbed  in  the  overall  operation  of  the 
Oepsortment  at  And  Owfksa.  Xa  •tho' 
spords  soflldent  "profttT  was  made  on  the 
lunches  aold  to  non— srty  ^badmOm  la  the 
aiseaentarr  and  saeoskdaif  suimels  to  <lB<ray 
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the  ooafe  of  fumlihlxif  free  or  reduoed-cost 
lunehM  to  the  xiMdy  ■tudanta  wh<m»  fami- 
Ilea  did  not  raoBtve  pubUc  aMtatanoa. 

If  tlM  Xood  MTTloM  fund  la  nlmburaed 
with  publfe  funda  for  all  naedy  tunehaa 
aerred  In  the  aeoondary  aehoola,  the  Food 
Sarrloea  D^Mrtment  will  be  able  to  Improire 
the  quality  of  the  meala  fumlahed.  particu- 
larly with  reqpect  to  the  variety  of  food.  It 
will  alao  make  It  poaalble  for  the  Department 
of  Food  Servlcea  to  pay  Ita  cafeteria  workera 
a  better  wage.  Theae  workera  are  currently 
reoelTlng  $1.10  an  hour.  Tlie  Department  of 
Food  Serrloea  wlshea  to  Increaae  thla  wa^ 
rate  to  $1.36  an  hour,  which  la  more  In  keep- 
ing with  Federal  wage  atandarda. 

The  ooat  of  the  central  olBce  operation  for 
the  flacal  year  1902  la  eatlmated  to  be  approx- 
imately $73,400  im  the  aalarlea  and  related 
Insurance  ooata  for  the  Director  and  two 
aaslatant  dlrectora  and  for  eight  other  em- 
ployeea.  and  the  coat  of  providing  free 
lunchea  to  needy  aeoondary  achool  puplla 
whoae  parenta  do  not  receive  public  aaalat- 
anoe  payments  frton  the  Dlatrtct  will  be 
$31,600.  making  the  total  estimated  annual 
ooat  of  the  bUl  of  $108,000. 

The  Commlaalonera  recommend  enactment 
ot  the  iMTopoaed  l^lalation  at  thla  aeaaion 
of  the  Congreaa. 


WASATCH  NATIONAL  FOREST,  UTAH     as  follows 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (8.  1878)  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for 
other  piup<Mes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  line  11.  after  the  word  "States",  to 
insert  "or  any  other  land  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  Act",  and  on  page  2.  line 
4,  after  the  word  "any",  to  strike  out 
"such  lands"  and  insert  "lands  described 
in  section  2  hereof  and  other  lands  with- 
in the  national  forest  situated  in  the 
townships  within  wtiich  the  described 
lands  are  located";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepretentattve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  aid 
in  the  oontnd  of  flooda  that  may  originate 
thereon  and  the  reduction  of  aoll  eroelon 
through  the  restoration  of  adequate  vegeta- 
tive cover  and  to  promote  their  management 
and  protection  aa  national  f  cn-est  lands  \mder 
prlndpiea  of  multiple  uae  and  auatalned 
yield,  the  landa  deacrtbed  in  aection  2  hereof 
are  hereby  Included  in  the  Waaatch  Natlcmal 
Foreat.  Subject  to  any  valid  daima  now  ez- 
lating  and  hereafter  maintained,  any  of  such 
landa  owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  land  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  Act  are  hereby  added  to 
a\ich  national  forest  and  shall  be  subject  to 
lawa  and  regulatlona  applicable  to  the  na- 
tional foreata.  The  Secretary  of  AgrtctUture 
la  authorised  to  acquire  any  landa  deacrtbed 
in  aection  3  hereof  and  other  lands  within 
the  national  foreat  altuated  in  the  townships 
within  which  the  deacrtbed  landa  are  located 
not  owned  by  the  United  Statea  which  he 
flnda  auitable  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
thla  Act. 

Sac.  2.  Thla  Act  ahaU  be  applicable  to  the 
following  deecrlbed  landa: 

SALT   LAXS  ICBSDIAM 

Tbwnahlp  2  north,  range  1  east:  Section 
1.  lota  1  to  4.  Inclualve,  aouth  half  north 
half. 

Townahip  8  north,  range  1  east:  Sectlona 
1  and  2;  aection  3.  lota  1  and  2,  aouth  half 
northeast  quarter;  section  11,  east  half;  sec- 
tlons  13  and  IS;  aeotlon  36,  nc«tbwest  quar- 
ter, aouth  half  northeast  quarter,  southeaat 
quarter;  aection  86,  south  half  northwest 
quarter,  northeaat  quarter,  aouth  half. 


ItownShip  4  north,  range  1  east:  fiection 
1,  lots  3  and  4.  aouth  half  northweati  quar- 
ter, southweat  quarter;  sections  2  andi  1 
tlon  4,  eaat  half;  aection  9,  east  haU;  sec- 
tlona 10  to  15.  incliiaive;  aection  U,  east 
half;  section  21,  east  half;  aectiona  21  to  27, 
inclualve;  sections  34  to  36,  incluaivsi 

Townahip  6  north,  range  1  east:  | South 
half  of  sections  26  to  28,  Inclusive;  Section 
39,  southeast  quarter;  section  33,  nortn  half, 
southeast  quarter;  sections  34  and  3$|. 

Township  2  north,  range  2  east:  Sections 
6  and  7;  section  18,  north  half;  sotjtheast 
qxuirter. 

Township  3  north,  pange  2  east:  Sections 
18,  19.  30,  and  31. 

Sac.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized!  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $400,000  tp  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  tjo. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  thfj  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidfent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1823)  explaining  the  p«trposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fjxcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  BBecord. 

PUXPOSK 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  peithlt  the 
addition  of  some  24,000  acres  of  land  to  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest  In  Utah.  Of  this 
acreage,  3,003  acres  are  national  foreaS  lands, 
2,206  acres  are  unreserved  public  domain, 
513  acres  belong  to  the  State  of  Uwi,  and 
18,114  acres  are  privately  owned,  tjhe  bill 
would  authorize  the  purchase  of  til^e  pri- 
vately owned  land. 



NZXD 

The  major  function  of  the  Wasatch  Na- 
tional Forest  is  watershed  protectibn  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  land  described  In 
thla  bill,  most  of  which  lies  on  mhuntaln 
alcypea  above  the  national  forest  ispds,  is 
necessary  in  order  that  erosion  control 
measxires  may  be  carried  out  on  these  lands 
to  protect  the  existing  national  forest  area 
and  permit  a  more  complete  program  of 
watershed  protection. 


HELENA  M.  GROVER 

The  bill  (HJl.  5139)  for  the  relief  of 
Helena  M.  Grover  was  considenid,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  rfJEtd  the 
third  time,  and  passed.  | 

COMMISSION  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bdr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tpe  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1784,  Senate 
bill  2771. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  tftle. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
2771)  for  the  establishment  of  $1  Com- 
mission on  Science  and  Technology. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pr6  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  mojtion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ttiie  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  th^  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatloo^,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  line  1  after 
the  word  "information",  to  stime  out 
"through  the  coordination  of"  iiffid  in- 
sert "by  coordinating":  in  line  6.  after 
the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "efforts" 


and  insert  "research  and  deyel(q;mient 
programs";   in  line  7.  after  the  word 
"Federal",  to  strike  out  "Government," 
and  insert  "departments  and  agencies 
with  those  of";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"industry",  to  strike  out  "and  our  uni- 
versities";   in   line   9,   after   the   word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "private  research" 
and  insert  "with  nonprofit  organizations, 
including  universities  and  other  educa- 
tional or  technological  institutions";  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "necessary",  to 
strike  out  "and  desirable";   in  line  23, 
after  the  word  "automation",  to  strike 
out  "and";  on  page  3,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "manpower",  to  insert  a  semicolon 
and  "and   (h)    assessment  of  how  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  can 
more  effectively  achieve  common  objec- 
tives in  the  legislative  process.";  in  line 
6.  after  "Sec.  2.",  to  strike  out  "Looking 
toward  the  effectuation  of  this  iwlicy." 
and   insert    "To   determine   the   action 
necessary  for  implementing  this  policy,"; 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "to",  to  hisert 
"studying  the";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "means",  to  strike  out  "of"  and 
insert  "for";  in  line  13.  after  the  word 
"agencies",  to  strike  out  "operating"  and 
insert  "operating,  conducting,  or  financ- 
ing";  in  Une  18.  after  the  word  "of", 
to  insert  "undesirable";  in  line  19.  after 
the  word  "Government",  to  insert  "de- 
partments and";   in  line  23.  after  the 
word  "private",  to  strike  out  "business 
and  universities"  and  insert  "industry 
and    nonprofit    research    organizations, 
including  universities  and  other  educa- 
tional or  technological  institutions";  on 
page  4.  line  5,  after  "(4)".  to  strike  out 
"To  determine  the  desirability  of"  and 
insert  "The  determination  of  the  need 
for";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "or",  to 
insert  "for":  in  line  10.  after  the  word 
"to",  to  strike  out  "other"  and  insert 
"existing  or  new";   in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "departments",  to  insert 
"or  agencies";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"be",  to  strike  out  "desirable."  and  in- 
sert "necessary,":  in  line  18,  after  the 
word  "new",  to  strike  out  "function" 
and  insert  "functions";  in  line  20.  after 
the  word  "private",  to  strike  out  "busi- 
ness or  universities"  and  insert  "indus- 
try or  nonprofit  organizations,  including 
universities   and    other   educational   or 
technological  institutions";  on  page  5, 
line  16,  after  the  word  "scientific",  to 
insert   "or    technological";    in    line    18. 
after  the  word  "science",  to  insert  "or 
engineering,  or  who  are  qualified  and 
experienced  in  policy  determination  and 
administration    of    industrial    scienUflc 
research   and  technological  activities"; 
in  line  23,  after  the  word  "science",  to 
insert  "or  engineering,  or  who  are  quali- 
fied and  experienced  in  policy  determi- 
nation and  administration  of  industrial 
scientific    research    and    technological 
activities";  on  page  6,  line  7.  after  the 
word  "science",  to  insert  "or  engineer- 
ing, or  who  are  qualified  and  experienced 
in   policy  determination  and   adminis- 
tration of  industrial  scientific  research 
and  technological  activities";  on  page  7, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to  strike  out 
"Staff"  and  insert  "AdmlnlstraUon";  on 
page  8,  line  2,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$50"  and  insert  "$75";  in 
line  5.  after  the  word  "private",  to  in- 
sert "business  and  nonprofit  research"; 
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in  line  6,  after  the  amendment,  just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  "organiza- 
tions to  carry  out"  and  Insert  "organi- 
zations, including  universities  and  other 
educational  or  technological  institutions, 
to  conduct";  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"to",  to  sti-ike  out  "carry  out"  and  in- 
sert "discharge";  after  line  10,  to  in- 
sert: 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, flranclal  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement )  may  be  provided  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  In  advance, 
or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the 
Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services:  Provided.  That  the  regulations  of 
the  General  Services  AdmlnUtratlon  for  the 
collection  of  indebtedness  of  personnel  re- 
sulting from  erroneoxis  payments  (8  U.S.C. 
46d)  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  erro- 
neous pa>Tnents  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of 
said  Administrator  for  the  administrative 
control  of  funds  (31  U.S.C.  665(g) )  shall  ap- 
ply to  appropriations  of  the  Conunission: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  Commission 
shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations. 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
to  strike  out  "panel  of"  and  insert  "panel, 
including";  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"scientific",  to  strike  out  "community" 
and  Insert  "and  technical  communities"; 
in  line  7,  after  the  word  "United",  to 
strike  out  "States"  and  insert  "States,"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "as",  to 
strike  out  "scientific";  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "members" 
and  insert  "qualified  persons  drawn 
equally  from  Government,  private  indus- 
try and  nonprofit  organizations,  includ- 
ing universities  and  other  educational  or 
technological  institutions";  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  "adequate",  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  "and"  and  insert  "who"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to  strike  out 
"from  Government  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  from  individuals  in  private 
life";  on  page  10,  line  9,  after  the  word 
"than",  to  strike  out  "AprU  30, 1963"  and 
insert  "January  1,  1965";  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  "are",  to  insert  "deemed";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  strike  out 
"carry  out"  and  insert  "achieve";  and 
on  page  11,  line  4,  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "directed"  and  insert  "di- 
rected, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentat\t^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DCCUUtATION    or   POLICT 

Section  1  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  strengthen  Ameri- 
can science  and  technology  as  an  essential 
resource  toward  the  attainment  of  the  high- 
est potential  of  Government  contribution  to- 
ward (a)  the  promotion  of  the  national  se- 
curity; (b)  continued  national  progress  in 
an  era  of  universal  scientific  and  technical 
development;  (c)  the  procurement  and 
training  of  the  best  qualified  leadership  to 
maintain  and  promote  world  peace;  (d)  in- 
suring the  maximum  utilization  of  all  avail- 
able scientific  know-how  and  information  by 
coordinating  the  research  and  development 
programs  of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  those  of  American  business  and 
industry,  and  with  nonprofit  organizations. 
Including  universities  and  other  educational 


or  technological  institutions;  (e)  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  policies  which  wlU  re- 
quire coordination  of  Federal  science  and 
technology  programs  and  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  through  neoeeaary  re- 
organizations of  departments,  bureaus,  agen- 
cies, boards,  commissions,  foundations, 
offices.  Independent  establishments,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  which  relate  directly  to  Fed- 
eral science  generally,  scientific  research,  and 
technology;  (f)  Insuring  Increased  efficiency 
in  establishing  systems  for  acquiring,  trans- 
lating, storing,  documenting,  indexing,  re- 
trieving, and  distributing  scientific  informa- 
tion through  the  establishment  of  the  most 
modern  systems  of  technology  and  automa- 
tion; (g)  improvement  of  policies  for  recruit- 
ing, training,  and  utilizing  Federal  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower;  and  (h)  assess- 
ment of  how  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  can  more  effectively  achieve  com- 
mon objectives  in  the  legislative  process. 

OBJECmrES 

Sec.  2.  To  determine  the  action  necessary 
for  implementing  this  policy,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  that  inunediate  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  studying  the  means 
for  attaining  the  following  objectives: 

( 1 )  The  establishment  of  programs,  meth- 
ods, and  procedures  for  the  effective  reorgani- 
zation of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
operating,  conducting,  or  financing  scien- 
tific programs  and  supporting  basic  research 
in  science  and  technology,  with  the  piirpoee 
of  insuring  more  effective  performance  of 
these  essential  services,  activities,  and  func- 
tions; 

(2)  The  elimination  of  undesirable  dupli- 
cation and  overlapping  between  Government 
dep>artments  and  agencies  engaged  in  scien- 
tific and  technological  research,  and  In  in- 
formation storage,  processing  and  distribu- 
tion services,  activities  and  functions,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  effecting  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  resources  of  private 
industry  and  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions. Including  universities  and  other  edu- 
cational or  technological  Institutions; 

(3)  The  assurance  of  the  conservation  and 
efficient  utilization  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering manpower; 

(4)  The  determination  of  the  need  for 
establishing  wltbln  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  a  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology,  or  for  the  reorganization 
of  existing  Government  scientific  and  tech- 
nological functions  through  the  transfer  of 
such  functions  to  existing  or  new  executive 
departments  or  agencies,  in  order  to  provide 
more  effective  and  better  coordinated  Fed- 
eral science  programs  and  operations;    and 

(5)  If  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology  Is  found  to  be 
necessary,  the  determination  of  functions 
now  exercised  by  other  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
ahould  be  transferred  to  that  or  other  de- 
partments and  what,  if  any,  new  functions 
should  be  given  to  such  departments,  as  well 
as  those  which  more  properly  should  be 
transferred  to  and  performed  by  private  in- 
dustry or  nonprofit  organizations,  Including 
universities  and  other  educational  or  teclmo- 
logical  Institutions. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  kmown  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Science  and  Technology  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281,  283.  284.  434,  or  1914  of  tiUe  18  Of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  100  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (6  \JS.C.  99). 


SHIP  OF  TRB  ooannasiow 
Ssc.  4.    (a)    Nttkbbi  akd  Apfoimtickmt. — 
The  Commission  shaU  be  compoaed  of  twelve 
members  as  foUows: 

( 1 )  Fo\u-  appointed  by  the  President  of  tbs 
United  States,  two  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  who  are  participating  in 
Federal  scientific  or  technological  activities, 
and  two  from  private  life  who  are  eminent 
In  one  or  more  fields  of  science  or  engineer- 
ing, or  who  are  quaimed  and  experienced  in 
policy  determination  and  administration  of 
industrial  scientific  research  and  techno- 
logical activities; 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life  who  are  eminent  in  one  or 
more  fields  of  science  or  engineering,  or  who 
are  qualified  and  experienced  in  policy  de- 
termination and  administration  of  Industrial 
scientific  research  and  technological  activ- 
ities; and 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life  who  are  eminent  In  one  or  more 
fields  of  science  or  engineering,  or  who  are 
qualified  and  experienced  in  poUcy  determin- 
ation and  administration  of  Industiial  sci- 
entific research  and  technological  activities. 

(b)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  prawers,  but  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

ORGANIZATION    OT    TKX    COMMISSIOM 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

QUOSUIC 

Sbc.  6.  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MKKB: 


or  TKX  COBCMiaBIOH 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Minntxaw  or  Concksss. — ^Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  taravel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incrured  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission, 
(b)  MzicBXBs        nu>ic 


runvE 

BaAMCH. — Tbe  members  of  the  Commlsalon 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
in  addition  to  that  received  for  their  serv- 
ices in  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subslstenoe,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(C)      MKMBBtS     FBOM     PBIVATB     UVB. — ^ThS 

members  from  private  Ufe  shall  each  receive 
$100  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  ot  such 
duties. 

AOMINXBTKATION     OF    THE    COlCiaaSXOir 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Oommisaion  shaU  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  clvU 
oervlce  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  departments  by  section  16 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  ItKe  (60  Stat.  810) . 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  f7S  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  into  contracts  with  private 
business  and  nonprofit  research  organisa- 
tions, including  universities  and  other  edu- 
cational or  technological  Instltutlona,  to  con- 
duct   such    studies    and    to    prepare    such 
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reporta  tm 
ogcm  w 

(including  thoM  reUted  to  bwd||>»1iia.  m- 
eooBttnc.  '  -•  -  -• 

pnewwMBt)  aM9  to*  piovUtad  tlia 
BlOB  bf  tt«  Ocaanl  SmtMow  AdmlnictnUloa. 
for  wblBh  payment  iikfttt  b*  md»  in  advane*. 
or  by  nlBklmzaainasit;  ftom  fuada  erf  tit* 
CoHBmlaiUm  1b  meli  aiwmnts  m  may  be 
acned  iqxm  by  the  Ctaatrman  of  tbe  Com- 
TT^4— inm  and  tbe  Adminletratar  of  Oeneral 
SerriM*:  PrvideA,  Tbat  tbe  legulatlona  of 
tbe  Oeneral  Senrlcee  Administration  for  tbe 
colleettan  of  ladebtedneaa  of  pawmnel  re- 
mltbiS  frooii  wioneons  payxaanta  (5  XJS.C. 
46d)  abaU  apply  to  tbe  collection  of  erro- 
naous  pa^Bienta  mad*  to  or  on  b<Audf  of  a 
ConunlaBion  employee,  and  regtdatlonB  of 
said  Administrator  for  tbe  adnrtnlstratlTe 
contKd  of  fonde  (31  nj5.C.  6a6(g))  iball 
apply  to  appropriations  of  tbe  Ctomnxlaslon: 
Ami  proeMed  further,  Tbat  tbe  Commission 
sbaa  aot  be  required  to  prescribe  such 
refttlattona. 

suuuma  sdtxsobt  vukkl 

Sac  B.  (a)  Tbe  Commission,  sball  estabUsb 
an  adrlacry  panel.  InrJiiding  competent  and. 
e«p«l«aced  xxkaoben  of  tbe  ■clentUle  and 
technical  communities  of  tbe  United  States, 
to  serve  on  raiiuest  as  consultants  to  tbe 
GoBunission  ta  to  individual  members  of 
the  CommlsslOB  wbila  pacf  ormlnc  tbe  duties 
of  tbe  Commission. 

(b)  "nie  panel  sbau  consist  of  sncb  num- 
ber of  qoaUflad  pwaoiie  drawn  equally  from 
Oovenunent,  prtvato  tedustry  and  nonproAt 
organizations,  including  universities  and 
other  educational  or  technological  Institu- 
tkma,  as  tbe  Cwntntsrion  deems  to  be  ade- 
quate, who  shall  be  cboasn  on  tbe  basis  of 
competence,  ejperience.  Integrity.  avaUabil- 
Ity,  and  ability  to  communicate  not  only  to 
proftetlonal  scientists  by  to  laymen. 

(c)  Any  member  of  snch  panel  who  Is  a 
Oofemment  aOcer  or  employee  shall  receive 
no  compensation  far  bis  s^rleas  as  sncb  a 
member,  but  aball  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  tbe  performance  of  bis  duties  as 
rach  a  member. 

•urns  or  THB  oosfM: 

Sae.  to. 

Bhm  dian  dBlasmme  msana  of  attatntng  tha 
objecttvaa  of  HbM  Act  as  sUted  In  seettan  2. 

(b)  PaiiiiT. — llie  Oammlasioa  rtiaU  sab* 
nM  Inlet  Im  leposta  to  tbe  President  and  ttie 
at  such  time  or  tliiiee,  ae  'Qie  Oom> 
deema  advisable,  and  abaU  sulmilt 
its  Anal  report  to  tbe  l^aaldent  and  the 
Congreaa  not  later  than  Janxiary  1,  IfOK.  Tbe 
final  report  of  the  Oommtaalon  AaD  prcqKiBe 
sncb  leglslaClaB  and  tiAtn  I  w  tstratl  ve  actloos 
as  la  Ha  jadgmant  are  deauied  neeeeaary  to 
achieve  ite  lecouunendatlons. 

POWEsa  or  thx  coxkisssok 


In     leqaaat  made  by  Ham  Chairman  or  Vice 


11.  (a)  HasamoB  amd  Oasaaaaa. — ^Tbe 
Comnxlssion.  or  any  member  thereof,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  canning  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  Commission  or  such  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Any  member  of  the 
Commlsston  may  administer  oaths  or  affir- 
mations to  witnesses  appearing  before  tbe 
Commission  or  before  such  member. 

(b)  OsTAXHiito  OrrxcxAi.  Data.— The  Com- 
mission la  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  es- 
tablishment or  instrumentality  Information. 
suggestions,  eatlmatea.  and  statlBtlcs  for  the 
purjHMe  of  this  Act;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  independent  establishment  or  Instru- 
mentality is  authorized  and  directed,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  directly  to  the  Commission,  upon 


(thair- 


I  oar  THS  comnaaiDar 
Sac.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorlae<f  !to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  b«i  neo- 
iiMMij   to  carry  owt  tbe  provlskHis  otf  this 
Act. 

fATIOIT  or  COMMISSXON 


Sac.  13.  Tbe  Commission  shall  ceue  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  submitting  lt«  final 
report  as  required  under  section  10. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  toi 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  tiiird  reading,  read  the  third  jtime, 

and  passed. 


PPC  WORKS  TO  BREAK  CA3p 
BACKLOG 

Mr.  CARROLL.  B4r.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  ofj  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedojre  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  have 
been  vocaDy  critical,  on  the  floor  thd  in 
hearings,  of  the  moimtainous  bacldog  of 
cases  which  exist  in  the  indepd^dent 
agencies  and  executive  departmei^ts  of 
the  Ooveznment  which  are  req;xi|Mible 
for  carrying  out  the  regulatory  laws 
whldi  have  been  passed  by  the  CoiijBrreea. 

In  April  of  1961 1  introduced,  on  tehalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HutT],  S.  1734.  to  ameaa  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  TMs  bill 
was  based  upon  the  premise  that  hearing 
examiners  can  and  should  be  |giv»i 
greater  finality  of  deciaioa  in  adtfiinis- 
trative  procedures.  This  was  ourllegls- 
lative  approach.  Hearings  wer«  held 
and  various  revisions  have  been  m^de  in 
tbe  wording  of  that  bill. 

While  I  soonsared  this  legislal^n,  I 
felt  that  the  agencies,  under  eiji sting 
law.  could  do  more  to  expedite  theh'  pro- 
ceedings. Whenever  I  referred  to  back- 
logs, the  first  agency  which  came  to  my 
mind  and  which  I  would  invariably  cite 
as  the  "horrible  example"  was  this  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

I  am  ha^wy  to  report  that  the  Ptderal 
Power  Commissi  cm  is  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  clear  up  its  bacldog  of 
cases  and  to  revise  its  hearing  pro- 
cedures. Some  of  these  efforts  atid  the 
future  plans  of  the  Commission  wM:e  de- 
scribed by  the  CJhairman  of  the  federal 
Power  Commission.  Joseph  C.  Si^idler, 
befoane  the  American  Bar  Assoclalton  at 
its  convention  in  San  Francisco,  i  Calif. 
on  Monday  of  this  week.  I  am  plelised  to 
see  the  new  proposed  regulations  Wpich  I 
am  sure  will  serve  to  reduce  the  ttemen- 
dous  backlog  which  has  plagucsJL  this 
Commission  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimom  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  tjt  this 
point  the  address  by  Chairman  3Jividler 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RpcoRD, 
as  follows: 
TBx  CHsijjwca  or  Natttsai.  Gas  Bxo^ktioh 

(An  address  by  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  ChMrman, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  befa|e  the 
American  Bar  Association,  San  Frsticlsco, 
Calif.,  August  6.  1962)  ' 

The  title  announced  for  this  talk,  which 
I  selected  months  before  I  luiew  wh^  I  was 
going  to  say.  Is  broad  exKkugh  to  covtt'  any- 
thing remotely  touching  upon  the  Vederal 
Power  Commission's  functions  in  natoral  gas 


regulation.  Perhapa  I  should  dkcloae  to  yov 
now  that  tbe  comer  of  this  very  large  field 
which  I  shall  dwell  upon  today  la  the  need 
for  improvement  in  bearing  procedures  be- 
fore tbe  Ccsnmlssion. 

TTie  current  Interest  in  Improving  admin- 
istrative procedxirea  represents  a  bealtby  re- 
action to  the  increasingly  apparent  need  for 
administrative  refarm.  On  aU  aMaa  tbera 
are  demands  that  the  procedurea  In  each 
agency  be  reviewed  critically  and  objectivaly 
with  a  view  to  putting  into  effect  whatever 
reforms  may  be  required  to  enable  than  to 
do  their  jobs  In  their  particiilar  areas  of  ac- 
tivities. The  establishment  by  President 
Kennedy  of  the  AdmlnAstrative  Conference. 
under  the  leadership  of  Judge  K.  Barrett 
Prettyman.  is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
nnd  potentially  useful  of  the  many  current 
approaches  to  administrative  improvement. 
Through  the  Administrative  Conference  It  la 
possible  to  bring  to  bear  \ipon  the  problema 
of  Federal  administrative  agenciaa  the  in- 
sights and  talents  of  practitioners.  Judges, 
and  scholars  as  well  as  of  tbe  responsible 
o£Bcials  of  administrative  agencies. 

I  do  not  mean  to  slight  tbe  study  and  ef- 
fort which  were  devoted  in  tbe  middle  fortiss 
to  the  problem  of  Insuring  an  ixnpartial  dis- 
position of  cases  before  administrative  tri- 
bunals. As  a  result  of  tbls  effort.  Congress 
passed  the  Admlnlstrativa  Procedure  Act, 
which  dealt  primarily  with  tbe  problem  of 
the  fairness  of  the  administrative  process, 
and  partlculaxiy  with  insulating  tha  admin- 
istrative process  in  eontastad  paoc^wwUnga 
from  external  pressures. 

The  present  focus  Is  on  tha  eflBdency  of 
the  administrative  process.  There  need  be 
nothing  inconsistent  between  the  objective 
of  falmeoB  in  administrative  adjudieatloa 
and  the  objective  of  eooduettng  the  proceed- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to  make  tba  best  poe- 
sible  use  of  agency  staff  and  of  tbe  cotmsel 
and  witnesses  of  tbe  litigants,  and  to  bring 
the  case  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  case  permits.  On  the  contrary, 
a  speedy  trial  is  a  basic  element  of  fairness 
in  any  iH-oceedlng  and  in  many  typea  of  ad- 
ministrative hearings  it  Is  Jost  as  true  as 
in  Judicial  bearings  tbat  Justice  delayed  la 
justice  denied. 

Delay  feeds  on  itself.  After  a  segmented 
and  protracted  hearing  tbe  facta  which  were 
proven  are  likely  to  be  out  of  data  by  the 
time  the  case  Is  ready  for  decision.  The  test 
year  upon  which  the  case  has  been  tried  baa 
become  ancient  history.  According  to  their 
interests,  counsel  will  urge  disposition  on  a 
stale  record  or  holding  further  bearing  to 
consider  later  operating  periods.  Tba  bear- 
ing examiner,  or  the  Commission  Itsalf,  is 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  making  a  decision 
on  a  record  which  Is  out  of  date  or  of  start- 
ing the  case  on  a  new  round  of  hearings. 

The  natural  gas  cases  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  are  too  important  to  be 
permitted  to  drag  on  over  the  years.  They 
are  among  the  most  Important  cases  decided 
before  any  adjudicative  tribvmal  in  tbe 
country,  Judicial  or  administrative,  except 
for  courts  of  review.  Natural  gas  rate  cases 
Involve  the  gas  bills  of  34  million  consum- 
ers throughout  tbe  country.  The  sums  of 
money  at  stake  in  rato  suspensions  in  In- 
dividual cases  may  accvunulate  with  tlnae 
so  as  to  be  the  contrcdllng  factor  in  tbe 
financial  strength  of  Interstate  pipelines  and 
may  strongly  affect  the  value  of  the  securi- 
ties of  the  many  thousands  of  stockholders 
In  these  companies.  In  the  past  year,  there 
have  been  disposed  of  over  a  dosen  pipeline 
rate  cases  each  of  which  Involved  rate  In- 
creases of  more  than  $5  million  annually 
collected  subject  to  possible  refund.  We 
have  still  pending  before  tba  Cotmnlsslon 
one  pipeline  rate  case  in  which  tba  sums 
collected  subject  to  refund  over  a  porlod  of 
years  approaches  the  staggering  figure  of 
$400  million,  and  the  amount  increases  at 
the  rate  of  $9  million  a  month. 
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It  Lb  obvious  tbat  extended  delay  In  these 
proceedings  may  cause  great  damage  to  all 
concerned.  A  company  cannot  plan  its 
future  with  assurance  and  investors  cannot 
determine  the  value  of  its  securities  when 
the  potential  refund  obligation  is  eqxial  to  a 
large  part  of  the  equity  capital.  Consumers 
who  have  been  forced  to  pay  inflated  gas 
bills  for  many  years  find  little  comfort  in 
refund  proeiiects  which  are  hedged  with 
contingencies,  including  the  ability  of  the 
consumer  to  survive  until  the  refunds  are 
ordered  and  paid. 

The  aggregate  of  money  collected  by  the 
Interstate  natural  gas  pipelines  subject  to 
refund  In  cases  pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  still  over  $900  million, 
despite  the  success  of  the  Commission's  set- 
tlement program,  because  the  accretion  of 
additional  amounts  in  the  remaining  cases 
almost  offsets  the  large  amounts  involved 
in  the  cases  which  have  been  settled  or  de- 
cided. There  are  also  pending  certificate 
applications  for  a  billion  dollars  of  pipeline 
construction  This  figure  has  smaller  sig- 
nificance than  the  refund  figure  because 
much  of  the  pipeline  construction  is  covered 
by  temporary  authorizations,  and  some  of 
the  rest  may  represent  duplicate  facllltliis 
or  may  be  disallowed  for  other  reasons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
necessity  for  speedy  dispoeltlon  of  FPC  rate 
and  certificate  proceedings  which  have  such 
a  broad  Impact  on  a  basic  industry  and  the 
constuners  it  serves. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  we 
are  moving  f teadlly  to  dispose  of  the  moun- 
tain of  pending  pipeline  rate  cases  and  have 
in  recent  months  ordered  refvmds  of  ap- 
proximately $160  million  Including  one  in- 
dividual case  In  which  the  refunds  exceeded 
$40  million.  The  Commission  Is  determined 
to  clear  up  Its  existing  backlog  of  cases  and 
to  revise  ite  hearing  procedures  to  insure 
that  future  cases  are  handled  with  disj^atch. 

I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  months  ago  of 
speaking  to  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Power  Bar  Association  to  which  many  of 
you  here  belong.  In  my  talk  I  spoke  of  the 
vital  role  of  the  examiners  In  moving  our 
cases  along  with  dispatch.  The  handful  of 
men  in  the  Office  of  Examiners  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  are  basic  to  the  discharge 
of  the  Commission's  work. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  one  of  tbe 
most  Important  contributions  which  Con- 
gress could  make  to  the  Improvement  in  the 
administrative  process  would  be  to  provide 
for  adequate  compensation  to  examiners  In 
agencies  such  as  tbe  Federal  Power  Conunls- 
slon  where  the  respK>nsibllitle8  of  the  ex- 
aminers are  so  great  and  tbe  benefits  of  im- 
provement would  mean  so  much  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  great  Industries  \mder  FPC 
regulation.  All  of  the  suggestions  for  ad- 
ministrative reform  assume  an  even  greater 
degree  of  control  of  administrative  proceed- 
ings by  the  examiner.  Implicit  in  these 
recommendations  Is  a  basis  of  compensation 
which  will  make  It  possible  to  hold  the 
excellent  exiunlners  already  on  our  staff,  and 
to  attract  ci\ndidates  for  examiner  positions 
In  whom  the  Commission  could  safely  lodge 
broad  addlt:onal  responsibilities. 

In  my  talk  before  the  Federal  Power  Bar 
I  also  spoke  of  the  need  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  bar  in  eliminating  wasted  time  and 
inflated  transcripts  In  proceedings  before 
the  Commission.  I  urged  practitioners  to 
exercise  restraint  In  Introducing  cumulative 
testimony  and  proof  of  limited  or  doubtful 
probative  value.  I  urged  a  double  dose  of 
restraint  In  cross-examination,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  evidence  which  might  better 
have  been  dispensed  with  in  the  first  place. 
pointing  out  that  there  was  no  point  to 
loading  a  record  with  a  mountain  of  material 
which  a  detached  appraisal  by  counsel  at 
the  outset  would  have  convinced  him  was 
most  unlikely  to  be  of  controlling  Importance 


in  winning  his  case,   whether   before  tbe 
Commission  or  the  courts. 

Let  me  add  on  this  score  tbat  cases  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission  are  not 
likely  to  be  won  on  technicalities.  Tbe 
Commission  is  just  as  much  Impreaaed  with 
a  solid  point  of  law  or  of  administrative 
policy  whether  it  is  based  on  10  pages  of 
record  or  a  thousand  and  its  conclusions 
of  law  and  findings  on  the  facts  are  not 
likely  to  be  swayed  by  cumulative  testi- 
mony no  matter  how  elaborately  developed. 
Extended  arguments  with  expert  witnesses 
In  an  effort  to  persuade  them  of  the  false- 
ness of  the  theories  upon  which  they  have 
built  their  professional  lives  add  bulk  but 
not  light  to  a  transcript.  Cross-examina- 
tion of  an  expert  witness  on  his  qualifica- 
tions or  his  testimony,  of  the  kind  used  In 
attempting  to  sway  a  jury  to  discount  what 
he  says.  Is  wasted  In  an  FPC  proceeding. 

Sometimes  tbe  Commission  finds  in  cases 
which  have  been  in  hearing  for  many 
months  that  basic  Issues  have  not  been 
raised  and  Important  factual  areas  have  not 
been  touched  upon,  so  tbat  the  Commission 
Is  required  to  send  the  case  back  for  fur- 
ther hearings.  We  have  been  forced  to  con- 
clude that  mass  cannot  be  equated  with 
thoroughness  or  completeness  and  may  in 
fact  represent  a  poor  alternative  for  a  care- 
fully thought  out  presentation  of  a  com- 
plete basic  case. 

Let  me  describe  for  you  the  tortuous 
hearing  course  of  one  of  our  rate  cases.  The 
original  filing  was  made  in  February  of  1857. 
The  first  hearings  were  held  in  April  of  1957, 
recessed  to  July  and  continued  off  and  on 
through  the  remainder  of  1957.  Hearings 
were  held  in  January  and  February  of  1958. 
The  hearings  then  recessed  again  to  Octo- 
ber when  a  further  recess  until  December 
was  granted,  and  then  yet  another  recess 
was  granted  until  January  and  then  fur- 
ther postponed  to  March,  April,  and  IiCay  of 
1959.  Hearings  were  finally  resimied  during 
May  of  1959  and  then  recessed  until  Sep- 
tember. 

Three  days  of  hearings  were  held  in  Sep- 
tember and  then  the  case  was  recessed  until 
November,  at  which  time  It  was  further 
postponed  to  December.  In  December  of 
1959  the  record  was  closed  on  one  issue  and 
an  examiner's  decision  on  this  issue  was  ren- 
dered in  May  of  19S1.  The  Commission 
twice  heard  oral  argument  on  this  one  issue 
and  Issued  Its  final  decision  in  February  of 
1962.  The  rest  of  this  case,  I  regret  to  say, 
Is  still  with  us. 

There  Is  something  radically  wrong  with 
this  way  of  conducting  a  rate  case.  This 
was  a  complex  case,  true  enough,  but  It  was 
not  that  difficult,  nor  is  Its  history  unique. 
No  one  who  participated  has  great  reason 
for  pride  In  the  way  the  case  has  been  han- 
dled thus  far.  I  say  this  although  all  the 
counsel  involved  were  able  and  dedicated 
and  the  examiner  dealt  skillfully  with  many 
Issues  In  an  elaborate  record.  The  fault  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  individuals  but  of  the 
system,  or  rather  lack  of  system. 

Our  staff  made  a  recent  study  of  rate 
investigations,  rate  filings  and  abandonment 
applications.  This  study  showed  that  from 
the  date  of  filing  to  a  final  decision,  it  has 
taken  an  average  of  1.782  days  on  rate  in- 
vestigations Initiated  by  the  Commission, 
1.865  days  on  filings  by  pipelines  for  in- 
creased rates,  and  even  in  abandonment 
cases,  which  should  be  reasonably  simple.  It 
has  taken  an  average  of  493  days.  The  aver- 
age rate  investigation  has  accimiulated  3,172 
pages  of  transcript  and  868  pages  of  ex- 
hibits. Any  system  which  requires  so  much 
time  for  decision  and  such  voluminous  rec- 
ords must  contain  ample  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

What  happened  In  these  and  similar  pro- 
ceedings is  water  over  the  dam,  or  perhaps 
to  this  audience  I  should  say  gas  flared  to 
the   atmosphere.     It  becomes  now  our  re- 


sponsibility to  distill  the  lesaon  from  what 
has  happened,  and  to  avoid  additicmal  ad- 
minlstnitlve  monstrosities  in  tbe  future. 

The  first  conclusion  one  reaches  from  a 
study  of  the  lugubrious  record  of  the  case 
whose  5-year  history  I  have  jiist  reviewed, 
and  of  many  similar  cases,  is  that  they  were 
not  planned  that  way;  they  just  drifted. 
There  was  no  early  definition  of  the  Issues; 
there  was  no  broad  stipulation  of  tbe  readily 
provable  facts;  there  was  no  collaboration 
among  the  parties  on  the  presentation  of 
proof;  there  was  no  scbedtile  of  the  presen- 
tation of  testimony;  there  was  no  target  date 
for  each  of  the  steps  and  for  completion, 
without  such  advance  planning  and  prepara- 
tion and  without  advance  arrangementa  for 
cooperation  In  the  presentation  of  tbe  case. 
it  Is  inevitable  that  there  wiU  be  waste  mo- 
tion, confusion  and  delay,  moat  of  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  a  well-organlaed 
prehearing  conference  at  the  inception  of 
the  case. 

The  Commission  has  long  recogniaed  the 
need  for  improvement  in  prehearing  con- 
ference procedure.  In  November  1959,  tbe 
Commission  promulgated  its  Order  No.  317 
providing  for  the  use  of  prehearing  confer- 
ences and  the  early  designation  of  the  pre- 
siding examiner.  However,  Order  No.  217  has 
not  been  invoked  and  the  attempts  to  use 
prehearing  conferences  have  been  without 
great  success.  I  do  not  know  every  factor 
which  militated  against  successful  use  of 
such  conferences,  but  I  can  point  out  some 
of  the  reasons  they  did  not  work. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  told  that  tbe 
parties  who  attended  the  few  conferences 
that  were  held  went  into  them  with  little 
preparation.  Few  of  the  parties  were  well 
enough  prepared  to  be  willing  to  agree  to 
the  undisputed  facts,  to  Identify  tbe  Issues, 
or  even  to  plan  for  an  orderly  hearing. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  participating  counsel 
seemed  to  think  of  an  administrative  pro- 
ceeding as  a  contest  in  tbe  courtroom  skills 
of  counsel.  They  wanted  to  save  their  am- 
munition to  ambush  the  opposition  at  the 
hearing,  rather  than  to  lay  -  their  forensic 
guns  on  the  conference  table  and  devote 
themselves  to  simplifying  and  expediting  the 
process  of  bringing  out  all  the  relevant  facts. 

In  addition,  examiners  were  compeUed  to 
supervise  the  prehearing  conference  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  case  and,  being 
saddled  with  a  predetermined  hearing  date, 
no  room  in  which  to  operate  with  the  degree 
of  fiexlblllty  which  I  beUeve  is  the  very 
essence  of  a  successful  use  of  the  prehearing 
procedure.  The  prehearing  conference  was 
thus  merely  the  anteroom  to  the  hearing 
maze. 

The  Commission  now  proposes  to  revitallae 
tbe  i»«hearing  conference  procedure.  We 
CUV  impressed  by  the  fact  tbat  almost  every 
group  that  has  sought  for  ways  to  improve 
administrative  procedures  has  agreed  not 
only  that  the  prehearing  conference  can  be 
made  a  valuable  part  of  the  decisional  proc- 
ess, but  that  it  is  essential  to  tbe  prompt 
and  effective  disposition  of  complex  cases, 
the  kind  which  abound  in  the  work  of  tbe 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Order  No.  217 
was  adopted  as  a  result  of  suggestions  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Bar.  Ttox  House  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Oversight  strongly  recom- 
mended that  agencies  make  use  of  this 
procedure.  Senator  Carroll's  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practices  and 
Procedure  also  recc»nmended  it  and  tbe 
existing  Administrative  Conference,  on 
which  I  am  serving  as  a  member,  has  under 
consideration  strong  proposals  for  more  ef- 
fective use  of  {Mvhearing  conferences. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  general 
agreement  tbat  prehearing  conferences 
should  be  beneficial  if  we  can  make  tiae  of 
them  properly.  In  order  to  make  a  prehear- 
ing conference  procedure  work  we  must  first 
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praeeed  to  trial.  The  exercise  of  complete 
control  of  tlie  proceefMngs  by  a  cortpetent 
examlZMr  wfco  luDy  uiKlerstandB  th«Iunre- 
aoi-nd  tesaes  la  extremely  Important  »n  de- 


undentsnd  tf  objective*  and  thwi  deter- 
mine m«elaely  bow  to  selxleTe  titera. 

I  beUere  the  flret  ofcjecttre  of  a  prrtiear- 

las  eonfnrenee  IB  to  glTe  erery  party  an  op-     ^  . ^- 

StJ^totoowanderalnrtetlieporttlMi.     elding  for  the  pwties  whether  a  tjlal  or 
Sthe  ottier  pwtlea.   its  porpoee  to  to  eMml-     aettlement  conference  is  more  apprt^prtate 

a»  a  next  step. 

I  make  a  final  suggestion  for  expi^dltlng 
hearings  which  may  come  as  a  slx^k  to 
those  of  you  who  have  become  acctMtomed 
to  recesses  as  a  way  of  life  In  FPC  htkrlnga. 
I  suggest  a  single  continuous  bearing  di- 
rected to  full  cross-examination  of  »!  wit- 
nesses presented  by  all  parties.  Of  ^•urse, 
the  examiner  would  have  wide  discretion 
In  handling  the  hearing  and  he  mightJ  where 
circumstances  warranted,  make  use  of  "dur- 
ing the  hearing^*  conferences.  In  gpneral, 
however,  once  the  prehearing  conference  has 
been  concluded  and  the  hearing  8c«eduled 
and  begun,  counsel  would  be  expedited  to 
present  their  entire  case  without  subt)tantlal 
Interruption  for  the  preparation  of  tettimony 
or  cross-examination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  continuous 
hearings  Is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  full 
filings  now  required  by  our  regulatleps  and 
of  a  revitalized  and  flexible  preheariiig  con- 
ference procedure.  Following  a  fu3(l  pres- 
entation of  a  written  case  and  an  tttplora- 
tlon  of  all  Issues  In  a  prehearing  conference, 
a  continuous  hearing  should  be  less  qurden- 
some  than  In  a  court  trial,  where  !a  con- 
tinuous hearing  is  taken  as  a  mi^er  of 
course. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  proca^ure  In 
which  all  parties  will  prepare  thellt  direct 
case  in  advance  of  a  single  continuous  hear- 
ing will  greatly  deemphasize  the  jrole  of 
cross-examination  In  the  proceeding^  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Thli^  In  my 
Judgment,  will  be  all  to  the  good.  I,  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  croes-examinatioSj  is  not 
an  Important  part  of  the  adversary  i process 
but  I  believe  there  has  been  far  too  much 
reliance  by  counsel  on  the  use  c4  cross- 
examination  for  making  their  own  carte.  The 
new  procedures  will  also  have  the  «alutary 
^fect  of  forcing  counsel  for  all  paries  to 
present  their  facts  in  a  more  orderly  and 
concise  manner.  i 

Improvement  In  administrative  aqjudlca- 
tloQ  Tnf»a"»  a  constant  search  tat  It^prove- 
ment  at  every  step  of  a  proceeding.  All  who 
participate  In  a  proceeding  must  be  lalert  to 
take  advantage  of  opportimitles  Ifirge  or 
small  to  do  a  quicker  or  better  }ob  than  we 
are  now  doing.  The  small  improvements  are 
Important  in  total,  but  we  cazmot.  rely  on 
than  alone.  We  must  also  be  wliling  to 
consider  and  adopt  such  major  and]  radical 
changes  as  I  have  proposed. 

Administrative  reform  cannot  be  Achieved 
by  any  one  device  or  stratagem.  It  4an  only 
result  from  an  unremitting  drive  fttf-  excel- 
lence in  every  phase  of  the  admlnlstrattve 
process.  An  administrative  agency  It  a  nnlt. 
If  the  agency  as  a  whole  is  deeply  moti- 
vated to  achieve  a  high  standard  of  perform- 
ance the  results  will  show  at  every  istage  of 
its  work  including  the  conduct  of  llts  hear- 
ings. Conversely  an  agency  opertjting  on 
slack  standards  is  not  likely  to  be_ji  model 
in  the  handling  of  its  caseload.  Ipe  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  is  aiming  at  a  high 
quality  of  administrative  performamie  In  ev- 
ery aspect  of  its  work. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  practltidpers  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission  will  have 
their  problems  of  adjusting  to  the  new  pro- 
cedures and  quickened  pace,  many  i^f  which 
they  themselves  have  long  advocaUd.  The 
bar  which  pnuctlces  before  the  Commission 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  macblner)  for  the 
discharge  of  the  Commission's  adjt  dicatlve 
functions.  The  bar  and  the  Coaimission 
must  now  help  each  other  in  the  f  uest  for 
a  system  of  administrative  Justice  :  n  natu- 
ral gas  cases  of  which  we  can  all  t>i  proud. 
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nate  the  mrprise  etanent.  which,  I  aubmlt, 
has  no  place  in  admlnlstrattve  proeeedlngs. 
and  whl<ai  1«  beinjr  progresBlvely  reetrleted 
even  in  Federal  eonrt  proceedings  tinder  the 
FMeral  Rules  of  Clvfl  Procedure,  as  well  as 
in  the  conrta  of  many  of  the  States.  The 
obligation  of  the  parties  in  a  prehearing  con- 
ference is  to  identify  the  geanilne  and  sub- 
stantial iasnes,  to  reject  l^e  epurtoua  ones 
at  tiM  ontaet,  to  stipulate  all  the  relevant 
facts  whldi  pannot  honestly  be  controverted, 
to  arrange  tot  the  reconciliation  of  factual 
differences  where  this  Is  feasible,  and  to  list 
the  key  matters  in  factual  dispute  which 
can  only  be  resolved  in  a  hearing,  liatters 
Ti^l(^  can  be  folly  Investigated  and  resolved 
without  open  trial  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  hearing. 

Am  a  basic  step  to  attaining  these  objec- 
tives. Prof.  A.  J.  G.  Priest,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  Law  School.  In  hto  report  to  the 
AdmlnistratlTe  Conference,  emphastaes  the 
importance  <a  identifying  the  big  case  at 
the  outset,  and  of  the  use  of  the  prehearing 
conference  device  in  these  cases.  His  ad- 
vice to  especially  pntinent  to  the  FPC  be- 
cause we  havS  so  many  Mg  cases  and  also 
because  we  have  already  perfected  tech- 
niques for  disposing  of  the  routine  cases 
expeditiously.  The  big  cases,  once  identl- 
flsd.  must  be  aaslgnsd  to  the  examiner  at 
once  so  aa  to  suable  him  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary control  of  ths  proceedings.  With  the 
examiner  in  control.  Professor  Priest  suggests 
that  there  must  be  early  definitions  of  the 
iasoss,  confinement  of  discovery  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  defined  issues,  and  care- 
ful prooedxiral  planning. 

These  are  excellent  suggestions  and  I  agree, 
with  all  of  them,  but  to  make  them  work  the 
pleadings  must  be  adequate  to  permit  de- 
tailed case  analysto  when  the  inreheerlng  con- 
ference to  held.  Thto  has  not  been  refndred 
in  the  past  in  n>C  proceedings,  and  this 
defect  we  propose  to  remedy.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission,  with  the  advice  of  all 
interested  parties,  to  revising  its  regulations 
to  provide  that  original  pipeline  rate  filings 
shall  contain  sulBelent  Infonnatlon  to  allow 
all  parties  to  a  proceeding  to  identify  the 
difllcult  cases,  the  issues  therein,  and  to  pre- 
pare their  own  cases  with  dtopatch. 

As  many  of  you  know,  our  proposed  new 
rules  provide  that  pipeline  rate  filings  must 
he  so  complete  as  to  provide  in  substance 
the  pipeline's  case-ln-chief,  should  suspen- 
sion of  the  filing  prove  necessary.  On  the 
hasto  of  the  ai^eanfs  exhibits  and  the 
supporting  testimony,  our  staff  and  all  inter- 
veners should  at  an  early  date  prepare  and 
file  their  own  rebuttal  exhibits  and  testi- 
mony. 

As  soon  aa  our  staff  to  ready  to  present 
its  answer  to  the  filed  information  of  the 
applicant,  an  exuniner  should  be  assigned 
but  no  hearing  date  should  be  set. 

The  examiner  could  then  call  a  prehearing 
conference,  confident  that  an  analj^to  of  all 
the  submitted  evidence  will  refine  and  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  Issues  which  he  must 
decide.  Once  assigned,  the  examiner  would 
ba  in  control.  If  it  appeared  at  the  first 
prehearing  conference  that  some  necessary 
evidence  was  missing,  he  could  call  a  short 
recess  to  obtain  that  evidence  and  then  re- 
sume the  conference.  As  soon  aa  he  felt  ths 
issues  and  evidence  had  been  refined  as  far 
as  possible,  he  could  set  a  date  for  a  hearing 
confined  to  those  matters  on  which  cross- 
examlnatlosk  appeared  to  be  necessary. 

Whars  analysU  of  the  issues  and  com- 
parison oC  ths  testimony  revealed  that  the 
differences  were  small,  or  lent  themselves 
to  compromise,  there  would  be  no  point  to 
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A  BASIS   FOR  PRIORITIES  IN  THE 
EXCHANGE  OP  ELECTRIC  ENERC3T 
BETWEEN  REOIONS 
Mrs.    NEUBERQER.    Mr.    Presldcfit, 
the  Senate  recently  passed  the  Bonne- 
ville power  bill,  whicti  was  presented  to 
the   Senate   under   the   able   leadersliip 
of  the  Senator  from  WashingtfMi   IMr. 
Jackson].    His  able  handling  of  the  hill 
did  not  call  for   any  comments  trvm 
me  at  the  time.     His  success  in  secur- 
ing   its    passage    attests   to  his   ability. 
However,  at  this  time  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  in  regard  to  the 
bill,  which  is  so  vital  to  my  part  of  the 
country.     I  evidence  my  support  of  S. 
3153,  the  bill  which  will  estafaUsh  a  basis 
of   contractual   understanding   between 
electric  consumers  in  regions  of  the  West. 
This  legislation  Is  essential  to  spell  out 
the  reciprocal  rights  which  will  be  In 
effect  when  electric  energy  is  transport- 
ed between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Pacific  Southwest. 

There  is  a  sound  reason  for  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  In  the  absence  of 
legislation,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  a  Bonneville 
Power  Administrator  could,  through  a 
contract,  export  power  from  Federal 
dams  of  the  Columbia  basin  to  other 
regions,  thereby  prejudicing  sound  long- 
range  development  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Enactment  of  S.  3153  will  fore- 
close any  such  undesirable  possibility. 

The  protection  and  priorities  estab- 
lished under  S.  3153  are  the  necessary 
forerunners  to  the  valuable  and  benefi- 
cial interconnection  of  generating  fa- 
cilities of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California.  Construction  of  high  volt- 
age transmission  facilities  between  these 
two  western  areas  will  mark  a  forward 
stride  in  conservation.  Millions  of  kilo- 
watts of  secondary  Columbia  River 
power  ai-e  wasted  through  lack  of  a 
market,  while  vast  quantities  of  fuel  are 
being  consumed  to  generate  energy  in 
California.  We  can  ill  afford  such 
profligate  use  of  our  resources. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  benefits  will 
flow  in  two  directions  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  interconnection.  A 
high-cai>acity  transmission  line  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  South- 
west would  make  it  possible  to  increase 
the  firm  power  supply  of  the  Northwest 
by  some  200.000  to  400,000  kilowatts. 
This  would  be  a  very  significant  benefit 
to  the  people  in  Oregon.  The  flnn 
power  gain  in  the  Northwest  from  such 
an  arrangement  alone  is  equivalent  to 
the  construction  of  a  large-size  dam. 

The  characteristics  of  our  Pacific 
Northwest  hydroelectric  system,  where 
we  have  little  or  no  steam -generated 
energy,  are  such  that  we  are  aUe  to 
generate  tremendous  amounts  of  sec- 
ondary energy  during  periods  of  high 
streamflow.  During  periods  of  low 
streamfiow — about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember through  the  middle  of  April — 
water  releases  from  storage  reservoirs 
are  made  in  order  to  increase  our  firm 
power  capability.  It  Is  primarily  the 
firm  power  capability  of  the  system 
which  determines  our  ability  to  market 
the  power   under  long-term  sales  ar- 
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rangements  to  rural,  domestic,  and  in- 
dustrial customers.  The  market  for 
sales  of  secondary  energy  is  quite  lim- 
ited in  the  Northwest. 

By  changing  the  operation  of  the  stor- 
age reservoirs  it  is  possible  to  "firm  up" 
some  of  this  Northwest  secondary  energy 
through  use  of  an  interconnection  with 
California.  The  Northwest  utilities 
could  release  water  stored  in  their  reser- 
voirs faster  than  normal  in  order  to  pro- 
duce finn  power  early  in  the  storage 
drawdown  period.  Thermal-generated 
energy  from  California  would  then  be 
used  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  normal 
storage  drawdown  period  to  develop  ad- 
ditional firm,  power  needed  at  that  time. 
By  having  the  assurance  of  the  avail- 
ability of  this  steam-generated  energy 
from  the  Southwest,  we  can  create  a 
new.  firm,  valuable  resource  In  the 
Northwest. 

The  bill  does  nothing  more  than 
clarify  the  buyer-seller  relationship. 
Power  consumers  in  California  should 
know  precisely  on  what  terms  they  can 
expect  delivery  of  our  surplus  power ;  and 
we  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  must  have 
the  same  sort  of  assurances  with  respect 
to  delivery  of  power  to  our  region. 

One  point  I  should  like  to  add  is  that 
some  concern  was  expressed  in  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  might 
be  subject  to  misinterpretation  because 
of  imcertainty  of  meaning.  But  the 
testimony  and  the  legislative  history  of 
the  bill  satisfied  me.  In  case  there  is 
any  question  in  req;)ect  to  the  meaning 
of  tenns,  the  1949  glossary  of  important 
power  and  rate  terms  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  be  used  in  defining 
terms  not  expressly  defined  in  the  bill. 

Another  question  directed  to  me  by 
the  Governor  of  Oregon  had  to  do  with 
prior  notice  to  customers  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  I  find  from 
many  inquiries  that  it  is  the  established 
practice  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration to  give  at  least  30  days'  pricM- 
notice  to  its  existlnK  customers  when 
entering  into  contracts  with  new  users. 
So  it  would  seem  unreasonable  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  not  give 
notice  well  in  advance.  I  believe  those 
people  are  protected. 


NEW  YORK  CUSTOMS  A  DISGRACE 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
last  winter  I  received  a  teleptKme  call 
from  New  York  from  an  indignant  tax- 
payer who  had  just  gone  through  the 
frustrating  experience  of  clearing  cus- 
toms in  New  York. 

I  reported  her  experience  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Customs  Division. 

A  month  later  this  same  civic-minded 
citizen,  interested  in  enoouraglng  foreign 
visitors  to  be  our  guests,  went  to  the  dock 
to  meet  a  couple  on  their  first  visit  to 
the  United  States.  She  r^xjrted  the  2- 
hour  delay  in  getting  an  inspector,  the 
freezing  temperature  on  the  dock,  and 
the  inability  to  find  one  person  who  could 
speak  German  to  help  out  a  poor  traveler 
who  spoke  no  English. 

Again  I  took  this  up  with  the  Treas- 
ury, and  received  a  courteous  letter. 
Now.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 


a  column  in  the  August  7  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  by  Bill  Gold,  dealing 
with  the  same  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  column  written 
by  Bill  Gold. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7,  1962] 

Com  MtJNICATIOH 

(By  BUI  Gold) 

"We  have  already  established  in  previoiis 
columns  that  the  filthy,  frigid  docks  at 
which  steamship  passengers  go  through  ciu- 
toms  in  New  York  are  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Bxireau  of  Customs.  However, 
the  latest  letter  to  reach  me  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Interesting  enough  to  warrant  our 
attention,  despite  its  misconceptions,  chaotic 
language,  laclc  of  punctuation,  and  great 
length.  Here  is  a  brief  sample,  faithfully 
reproduced : 

"Beca\ise  you  are  honest  and  fair  we  will 
write  this  letter  to  you  as  we  never  write 
letters  to  the  papers  but  we  pray  you  can 
do  something  about  our  customs  in  New 
York.  In  the  first  place  let  us  say  we  would 
not  votf  for  the  or  any  mayor  of  New  Yorlc 
or  the  Governor  or  anyone  that  allows  cus- 
toms conditions  as  they  exist  in  New  York 
and  I  defy  anyone  to  say  what  we  are  telling 
you  is  not  the  facts  for  it  is  more  than 
the  facts  and  no  one  shoxild  brag  about 
America  with  the  New  York  Customs  the 
worst  in  any  country,  we  have  traveled  in 
many  countries,  small  and  large  and  the 
customs  In  every  country  surpassed  and 
some  were  wonderful  and  all  better  than  the 
customs  in  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

"The  last  time  we  returned  in  December 
it  was  so  cold  that  we  almost  froze,  yes  we 
were  on  a  big  Uner  and  had  some  influence 
and  prestige  but  it  did  not  take  away  the 
heartache  of  crying  cold  children,  the  many 
from  other  countries  cold  and  shivering  and 
the  time  and  the  waste  and  the  poor  cus- 
toms officers  freezing  and  running  Into  the 
little  office  to  warm  up  and  let  the  passengers 
wait  and  the  awful  sight  of  the  suitcases 
and  baggage  open  and  clothes  flying  away 
in  the  wind  and  storm  and  the  many  friends 
packed  like  animals  in  the  wire  enclosure, 
cold  and  shivering  waiting  for  their  people, 
and  the  sick  and  in  wheelchairs,  some  given 
more  attention  but  one  man  In  particular 
with  a  heart  condition  waiting  vmtU  he  fell 
and  had  to  be  taken  away." 

The  description  of  conditions  on  the  docks 
gets  worse  as  it  goes  along.  But  it  would 
run  more  than  a  eoiumn  in  length,  and  I 
think  this  mvkch  is  enough  to  get  the  gen- 
eral idea  across. 


NATIONAL     SERVICE    LIFE    INSUR- 
ANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1764. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  LaciSLATTva  Clkbx.  A  bill  (S. 
3597)  to  amend  title  38.  Uhited  States 
Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  granting 
of  national  service  life  insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
insurance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  Soiator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment. 


to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  elause 
and  insert: 

That  subchapter  I  of  chapter  10  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  aiaended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section  : 

"f  725.  Limited  period  for  acquiring  insur- 
ance 

"(a)  Any  person  (other  than  a  person  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section) 
heretofore  eligible  to  apply  for  T>«ti"nw1  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  after  October  7.  1040.  and 
before  January  1.  1067,  shaU  upon  aiq^ca- 
Uon  in  writing  nuule  within  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  iubmiasion 
of  evidence  of  good  health  satisfactory  to 
the  Administrator  at  the  time  of  such  ap- 
plication, and  payment  of  the  required  pre- 
miums, be  granted  insurance  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained  in 
standard  policies  of  national  service  life 
Insurance  except  (I)  five-year  level  premium 
term  insiu-ance  may  not  be  issued  or  renewed 
on  the  term  plan  after  the  applicant's 
fiftieth  birthday:  (2)  the  net  pr«nlum 
rates  shall  be  based  on  the  "1958  Commis- 
sioners Standard  Ordinary  Basic  ICortaUty 
TaUe".  Increased  at  the  time  of  issue  by  such 
an  amount  as  the  Administrator  dstermlnes 
to  be  necessary  for  sound  actuarial  opera- 
tions, and  thereafter  such  premiums  may  be 
adjusted  as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  so  necessary  but  at  Intervals  of  not  less 
than  two  years:  (3)  an  additional  premium 
to  cover  administrative  costs  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  determined  by  the  Administrator  at 
time  of  issue  shall  be  charged  for  Insurance 
issued  under  this  subsection  and  for  any 
total  disability  Income  provision  attached 
thereto,  and  thereafter  such  costs  may  be 
adjusted  as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  necessary  but  at  intervals  of  not  leas  than 
five  years;  (4)  all  cash,  loan,  and  paid-up 
Insurance  values  shall  be  based  on  the  "1068 
Commissioners  Standard  Ordinary  Basic 
Mortality  TUile"  and  all  extended  term  In- 
surance values  shall  be  based  on  130  per 
centum  of  such  table;  (5)  all  settlements 
on  policies  involving  annulUss  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  annuity  table 
for  1040:  (S)  all  calculations  in  connection 
with  insurance  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  baaed  on  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  centtim  per  annum;  (7)  au  rights  iinder 
such  insurance  and  any  total  disahility  tn- 
coms  provision  attached  thereto,  whether  in 
force  or  lapsed,  shall  terminate  effective 
upon  the  date  the  policyholder  enters  on 
active  duty  ex  active  duty  for  training  under 
a  call  or  order  to  such  duty  for  a  period  of 
thirty -one  days  or  more;  (8)  the  Insurance 
shall  not  be  payable  for  death  which  occurs 
while  the  Insiired  is  on  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training  under  a  call  or  order  to 
such  duty  for  a  period  of  less  than  thirty- 
one  days,  if  dependency  and  indemnity  oom- 
pensation  is  payable  In  such  case  at  the  time 
of  death,  however,  the  cash  value,  if  any.  less 
any  Indebtedness  shall  be  paid  to  the  dsslg- 
nated  beneficiary,  if  living,  otherwise  to  the 
Insured's  estate;  (0)  the  Insurance  shall  In- 
clude such  other  changea  in  tcnas  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  practicable;  (10)  the  Insur- 
ance and  any  total  disahility  Income  pro- 
vision attached  thereto  shall  be  on  a  non- 
participating  basis  and  an  premiums  and 
other  collections  therefor  shall  bs  credited 
to  a  revolving  fund  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  the  payments 
on  such  Lnsxirance  and  disahility  provision 
shall  be  made  directly  from  such  fiuxd. 

"(b)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
provide  capital  for  the  revolving  fund  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Such 
appropriations  shall  be  advanced  to  the 
revolving  fund  as  needed  and  shall  bear  In- 
terest as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
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•v«ng*  7Md  on  all  nuu-katabto  Intarest- 
beaitnc  obUgatlons  of  the  Unltad  Statea  ot 
comparable  maturitlea  then  forming  a  part 
<tf  the  pubUe  debt  and  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Ttaaaury  over  a  reaeonable  period  of 
time. 

"(2)  TlM  Administrator  is  authorlaed  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
such  reserve  amounts  as  may  be  reqiilred 
imder  accepted  actuarial  prlnc4>le8  to  meet 
all  liabilities  on  Insurance  Issued  under  rub- 
section  (a)   of  this  section  and  any  total 
disability  Income  provision  attached  thereto. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  Is  authorized 
to  inveet  in  and  to  sell  and  retire  special 
Interest-bearing  obligations  of   the  United 
States  for  the  accoimt  of  the  revolving  fund. 
Such   obligations    issued  for   this   purpose 
shall  have  maturities  fixed  with  due  regard 
for  the  needs  of  the  fund  and  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  mar- 
ket yield  (computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  basis  of  market  quotations 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next 
preceding  the  date  of  Issue)   on  all  market- 
able   interest-bearing    obligations    of    the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such   calendar  month;   except 
that   where   such    average   market    yield   U 
not    a    multiple    of    one-eighth    of    1    per 
centum,  the  rate  of  interest  of  such  obliga- 
tions shall  be  the  multiple  of  one -eighth  of 
I  per  centum  nearest  such  market  yield. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditiire  out  of  the  revolving  f\md  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to 
pay  the  cost  of  administration  of  Insurance 
Issued  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  any  total  disability  Income  provision  at- 
tached thereto,  for  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priation. 'General  Operating  Expenses,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,'  or  as  may  otherwise 
be  specified  in  appropriation  Acts. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  applies  for  Insurance 
under  sul>section  (a)  of  this  section  and 
who  cannot  qualify  for  insurance  thereun- 
der solely  because  of  a  service-connected 
disability  for  which  compensation  would  be 
payable,  if  10  per  centum  or  more  in  degree, 
shall  be  granted  insurance  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained  in 
standard  policies  of  national  service  life  in- 
surance except  (1)  fiye-year  level  premium 
term  insurance  may  not  be  issued  or  re- 
newed on  the  term  plan  after  the  applicant's 
fiftieth  birthday;  (2)  an  additional  premium 
to  cover  administrative  costs  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  determined  by  the  Administrator  at 
the  time  of  issue  shall  be  charged  for  in- 
surance Issued  tinder  this  subsection  and 
for  any  total  disability  Income  provision  at- 
tached thereto  (for  which  the  insured  may 
subsequently  become  eligible)  and  thereafter 
such  costs  may  be  adjusted  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  necessary  but  at  in- 
tervals of  not  less  than  five  years;  (3)  the 
insurance  and  any  total  disability  income 
provision  attached  thereto  shall  be  on  a  non- 
participating  basis;  (4)  all  settlements  on 
policies  Involving  annuities  shall  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  annuity  table  for 
1949,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum 
per  anntun;  (S)  the  insurance  shall  Include 
such  other  changes  in  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Admlnisdator  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  practicable;  (6)  all  premiums 
and  other  collections  on  ttxt  Insurance  and 
any  total  disability  Income  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  credited  directly  to 
the  national  service  life  insiu-ance  appropri- 
ation and  any  payments  on  such  insurance 
and  total  disability  Income  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  made  directly  from 
such  appropriation.  Appropriations  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provlAlons  of  this  sub- 
section are  hereby  authorized.       Notwith- 


standing the  provisions  of  section  782  hi  this 
title,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  bg  made 
available  for  expenditure  out  of  toe  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  appropriation 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  pay  the  cost  of  adminlstratloa  of  In- 
stu'ance  issued  under  this  subsectioti,  and 
any  total  disability  income  provision  at- 
tached thereto,  for  transfer  to  the  appropri- 
ation 'General  Operating  Expenses.  Viierans' 
Administration,'  or  as  may  otherwise  be 
specified  in  appropriation  Acts.  j 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provlsHi^ns  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  a  medical  examina- 
tion (including  any  supplemental  emmlna- 
tlon  or  tests)  when  required  of  an  ap|>llcant 
for  issuance  of  insurance  under  this  $ectlon 
or  any  total  disability  income  provittton  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  at  the  appolcant's 
own  expense  by  a  duly  licensed  physifjian. 

"(e)  No  insurance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  person  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 107  of  this  title  or  to  any  person  while 
on  active  duty  under  a  call  or  ordefjto  ac- 
tive duty  for  a  period  of  thirty-one  i^ays  or 
more. 

"(f)(1)  Whenever  Insurance  Issued  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  aaQr  total 
disability  Income  provision  attached  ^hereto 
Is  terminated  as  provided  In  such  subMectlon, 
the  cash  value,  If  any,  less  any  Indebted- 
ness, of  a  permanent  plan  policy  shall  pe  paid 
to  the  Insured.  Any  i>erson  whose  tjerm  or 
permanent  plan  policy,  not  Includlqg  a  re- 
duced paid-up  policy,  was  so  terminated 
while  it  was  not  lapsed  may,  upon  Vritten 
application  and  payment  of  the  requitjed  pre- 
mium made  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  separation  from  active  tfuty  or 
active  duty  for  training,  replace  sucU  policy 
and  any  total  disability  income  {Mpvislon 
attached  thereto  which  was  in  force  at  the 
time  of  termination.  The  policy  aUd  pro- 
vision issued  to  replace  the  terminated  In- 
siu-ance  shcai  be  on  the  same  plan  and  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance which  was  terminated.  Any  person 
whose  permanent  plan  policy  was  sd  termi- 
nated while  such  Insurance  was  notj  lapsed 
may  reinstate  such  Insurance  and  at^y  total 
disability  income  provision  attached  thereto 
which  was  in  force  at  time  of  termllDation. 
upon  written  application,  payment  of  the 
required  premiiun  and  reserve  wltt^in  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  day  period  ^>eclfied 
above.  A  person  whose  paid-up  policy  was 
so  terminated  may  reinstate  such  paid-up 
insurance  within  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  day  period  specified  above,  a|nd  any 
total  disability  income  provision  attached 
thereto  which  was  in  force  at  time  of!  termi- 
nation, upon  written  application  at^d  pay- 
ment of  the  required  premium  and  Reserve. 
Waiver  of  premiums  and  total  disabflllty  in- 
come benefits  otherwise  authorized  under 
this  chapter  shall  not  be  denied  in  wny  case 
of  reinstatement  or  replacement  ott^  Insur- 
ance or  the  disability  provision  unaer  this 
paragraph  in  which  it  is  shown  to  tlije  satis- 
faction of  the  Administrator  that  me  total 
disability  of  the  applicant  began  bejijore  the 
date  of  his  application. 

"(2)  Any  person  whose  rights  vnder  a 
term  or  permanent  plan  policy  or  at^y  total 
disability  income  provision  attached  thereto 
were  terminated  under  subsection  (a)i  of  this 
section,  while  the  Insurance  and  ivovislon 
were  in  a  lapsed  status,  may  upon  separation 
from  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  ir^l^l^g- 
replace  such  policy  and  provision  Ion  the 
same  plan  and  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  insurance  terminated,  upon  writteifi  appli- 
cation made  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  separation  from  such  dut|y,  pay- 
ment of  the  required  premiiun  and  Submis- 
sion of  evidence  of  good  health  satUfactory 
to  the  Administrator. 

"(3)  Any  |>er8on  whose  rights  lender  a 
term  or  permanent  plan  policy  or  t^al  dis- 
ability income  provision  attached  thereto 
were    terminated    imder    subsection    (a)    of 


this  section,  whether  the  insvirance  and  pro- 
vision were  in  force  or  iapeed.  may  upon 
separation  from  active  duty  ot  active  duty 
for  training  (A)  reinstate  such  permanent 
plan  policy  and  provision  upon  written  ap- 
plication, payment  of  the  required  premium 
and  reserve,  and  submission  of  evidence  of 
good  health  satisfactory  to  the  Adminis- 
trator; or  (B)  reinstate  such  term  policy  and 
provision  (within  the  term  period)  upon 
written  application,  payment  of  the  required 
premiums,  and  submission  of  evidence  of 
good  health  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 

"(4)  Five  year  level  premium  Insurance 
may  be  issued  under  this  subsection  but  not 
renewed  on  the  term  plan  after  the  appli- 
cant's fiftieth  birthday.  Insurance  replaced 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  issued  at  the 
premium  rate  for  the  applicant's  then  at- 
tained age." 

SBC.  a.  Section  704  of  Utle  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately before  "Insurance";  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate  a  policy  of  par- 
ticipating insurance  may  be  converted  to  or 
exchanged  for  insurance  issued  under  this 
subsection  on  a  modified  life  plan.  Insur- 
ance Issued  under  this  subeectlon  shall  be 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Insiirance  which  it  replaces,  except  (1)  the 
premium  rates  for  such  Insurance  shall  be 
based  on  the   1958  Commissioners  Standard 

Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality  and  intereet  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum;  (2)  all 
cash.  loan,  paid-up.  and  extended  values 
shall  be  t>aBed  on  the  1958  Oommlasioners 
Standard  Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality  and 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  an- 
num; and  (3)  at  the  end  of  the  day  pre-. 
ceding  the  sixty-fifth  birthday  of  the  insured 
the  face  value  of  the  modified  life  insurance 
policy  or  the  amount  of  extended  term  in- 
surance thereunder  shall  be  automatically 
reduced  by  one-half  thereof,  without  any 
reduction  in  premium. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate,  a  policy  of 
nonpartlclpating  insurance  may  be  con- 
verted to  or  exchanged  for  insurance  Issued 
under  this  subsection  on  a  modified  life 
plan.  Insiu-ance  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  insurance  which  it  replaces,  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  term  Insurance  issued  imder 
section  621  of  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1940  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  to  have  been 
issued  under  section  723(b)  of  this  title; 
and  (2)  at  the  end  of  the  day  preceding  the 
slxty-flfth  birthday  of  the  Insured  the  face 
value  of  the  modified  life  Instirance  policy 
or  the  amount  of  extended  term  Insurance 
thereunder  shall  be  automatically  reduced 
by  one-half  thereof,  without  any  reduction 
in  premium.  Any  person  eligible  for  insur- 
ance under  section  722(a),  or  section  725 
of  this  title  may  be  granted  a  modified  life 
insurance  policy  under  this  subeectlon 
which,  subject  to  exception  (2)  above,  shall 
be  Issued  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in  section  722(a)  or  section  725, 
whichever  is  applicable. 

"(d)  Any  insured  whose  modified  life  in- 
surance policy  is  in  force  by  payment  or 
waiver  of  premiums  on  the  day  before  his 
slKty-fifth  birthday  may  upon  written  ap- 
plication and  payment  of  premiums  made 
before  such  birthday  be  granted  National 
Service  Life  Insurance,  on  an  ordinary  life 
plan,  without  physical  examination,  in  an 
amount  of  not  less  than  $500,  in  miiltiples 
of  9250,  but  not  in  excess  of  one-half  of 
the  face  amount  of  the  modified  life  insur- 
ance policy  in  force  on  the  day  before  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday.  Inatirance  Issued  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  effecttve  on  the 
sixty-fifth    birthday    of    the    Insured.    The 
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premium  rate,  cash,  loan,  paid-up.  and  ex- 
tended values  on  the  ordinary  life  Instiranee 
Issued  under  this  eubecctlon  shall  be  baaed 
on  the  same  mortality  tables  and  intereat 
rates  as  the  tnsuranoe  issued  under  the 
modified  life  policy.  Settlements  on  policies 
involving  annuities  on  Insurance  issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  on  the 
same  mortality  or  annuity  tables  and  inter- 
est rates  as  such  settlements  on  the  modi- 
fled  life  policy.  If  the  insured  is  totally 
disabled  on  the  day  before  his  slxty-flfth 
birthday  and  premlxims  on  his  modified  life 
Insurance  policy  are  being  waived  under  sec- 
tion 712  of  this  title  or  he  is  entitled  on  that 
date  to  waiver  under  such  section  be  shall  be 
automatically  granted  the  maximum  amount 
of  insurance  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  premiums  on  such  Insurance  shall 
be  waived  during  the  continuous  total  dis- 
ability of  the  insured." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendSLT  month  which  begins  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  19  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"725.  Limited    period    for    acquiring    insur- 
ance." 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  some  explanation  of  the 
bill  would  be  desirable.  The  bill,  8.  3597. 
contains  the  administration's  version  of 
a  measure  which  I  introduced  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors. There  are  some  differences,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  do  not  change  the 
general  nature,  intent,  and  purpose  of 
that  bill. 

In  effect,  this  bill  provides  that  there 
sliall  be  a  1-year  period  during  which 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war  may  take  out  national  service  life 
insurance.  The  program  will  pay  for  it- 
self entirely. 

Purthermore,  insurance  rights  for  term 
insurance  will  terminate  at  age  50.  but 
the  option  of  veterans  to  convert  the 
term  insurance  into  a  modified  life  in- 
surance plan  for  any  amount  up  to  $10.- 
000  insurance  after  their  50th  birthday 
will  be  reserved. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators.  It 
is  what  we  liave  been  working  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  We  have  been  seeking  to 
obtain  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  House  was  scheduled  to 
vote  on  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
to  bring  up  a  veterans'  insurance  bill  on 
Monday.  The  question  is  now  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee  in  the  House 
that.  In  the  event  a  rule  is  denied  by 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  he  will  again 
seek  a  motion  for  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  and  will  endeavor  to  see  that  a 
measure  is  passed  in  that  body. 

I  believe  It  would  be  well  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  Initiate  action  on  the  question 
and  send  to  the  House  the  measure  in 
order  that  it  may  be  considered.  The 
House  may  see  fit  to  substitute  the  House 
bill  for  S.  3597  and  go  to  conference  with 
us  on  this  bill. 


I  therefore  hope  that  the  bin  will  be 
passed. 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER.  Hie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TOMORROW  MORN- 
ING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  WAR  CLAIMS  BILL 
MUST  PASS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  our  al- 
lies and  friends  in  the  Riillppines  con- 
stitute one  of  the  great  and  last  bastions 
against  communism  on  the  far  side  of 
the  Pacific.     Our  two  nations  have  much 

in  common.  We  seek  a  shared  goal  of 
peace  and  freedom.  Moreover,  we  have 
fought  together  to  achieve  that  end. 

Her  sons  stood  with  ours,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  throughout  the  rigors  and  dep- 
rivations Of  the  Second  World  War. 
Filipinos  fought  bravely  at  Bataan  and 
Corregidor.  During  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of  their  Islands,  many  of  these  proud 
y>eople  retreated  to  the  hills  where  they 
cariled  on  a  fierce  guerrilla  warfare  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  enemy.  Indeed. 
Uiey  constituted  one  of  the  greatest 
sparks  of  hope  in  the  Pacific  theater 
during  the  dark  days  of  that  war. 

When  we  again  view  the  turmoil  of 
southeast  Asia,  we  realize  how  valuable 
their  continuing  and  unfailing  friend- 
ship has  been.  And.  liecause  it  is  so 
clearly  in  our  interest  to  retain  the  close 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  boimd 
together  our  two  nations,  we  must  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  endanger  that 
friendship  by  failing  to  honor  a  rightful 
debt  of  the  Second  World  War. 

The  Philippines  sustained  extensive 
damages  and  loss  of  life  during  the  war. 
Much  of  this  damage  was  done  by  Amer- 
ican bombers,  warships,  and  artillery 
units  in  the  successful  efforts  to  rout  out 
the  Japanese  from  the  Philippine  home- 
land. The  United  States  pledged  to 
help  the  Filipinos  repair  that  damage. 
Our  President  made  that  promise  during 
the  war. 

Sul)sequently,  Congress  provided  for 
war  damages  through  the  enactment  of 
the  Philippine  Rehabihtation  Act  of 
1946.  It  set  up  a  War  Damages  Com- 
mission, which  carefully  examined  the 
claims  presented  to  It.  Tlie  1946  WH 
required  not  only  valid  proof  of  claim 
but  also  proof  that  the  claimants  had 
already  reinvested  in  the  repair  or  re- 
construction of  their  property  a  sum 
equal  to  that  which  they  were  to  receive 
from  the  Commission.  This  Insured 
that  the  money  we  paid  out  compensated 
claimants  for  real  efforts  they  had  made 
to  rehabilitate  the  Phllippme  economy. 


The  plan  was  to  authorise  payment  of 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  claims  approved 
by  the  Commission.  Congreas  vppro- 
priated  $400  million,  but  fuuda  ran  out 
when  only  &2Vz  percent  of  the  claims 
had  beai  settled. 

Year  after  year,  Oongreas  has  failed 
to  vote  funds  to  pay  the  remaining  $73 
m^illion  still  doe,  despite  pleas  of  the 
State  Department,  as  well  as  of  Presi- 
dents Truman.  Eisenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy. The  unpaid  balance  has  been  an 
irritant  that  is  both  unnecessary  and 
morally  unjust.  The  Philippine  people 
and  their  Government  have  been  re- 
peatedly and  Justifiably  dismayed  and 
angered  by  the  repudiations  of  this  ac- 
Icnowledged  debt. 

Congress  must  face  this  problem  and 
resolve  it  favorably  before  we  adjourn. 
At  the  very  least,  the  United  States  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  make  final  pay- 
ment. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  failed  to 
pass  a  Philippine  war  damages  bilL  I 
deeply  regret  that  action.  I  am  gratified 
that  a  revised  version  finally  passed  the 
House  on  August  1. 

The  House-passed  bill.  H.R.  11721.  au- 
thorizes the  payment  of  the  outstanding 
balance  of  awards  approved  by  the  Phil- 
ippines War  Damages  Commissfon  under 
the  authority  of  the  1946  law.  No  new 
claims  can  be  filed.  It  simply  provkies 
for  the  discharge  of  an  obligation — 
which  has  been  outstanding  for  vaare 
than  a  decade. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  now 
act  speedily  and  enact  this  revised  bill 
into  law  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  may  very  well 
bolster  the  efforts  of  the  new  and  pro- 
gressive Macapagal  administration  to 
spur  the  Philippine  economy.  A  strong 
and  vigorous  economy  is  the  strongest 
bastion  behind  a  vibrant  democracy.  It 
is  also  democracy's  strongest  weapon 
against  the  aggressive  thrusts  of  inter- 
national communism. 

It  is  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  which  is  at  stake.  I  am  one  Sen- 
ator who  does  not  think  we  should  waste 
any  more  time  in  meeting  this  oft-de- 
ferred, recognized,  and  longstanding  ob- 
ligation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entiUed  "Unfriendly  Move."  pub- 
lished In  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
aminer of  May  15.  1962,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxoo&o, 

as  follows: 

UNraxsNnLT  Uova 

Congressional  action  In  dlsapfirovlng  war 
damage  claims  by  the  PhUippines  Just  does 
not  make  sense. 

The  Philippines  are  our  firm  ally  In  Asia; 
our  bonds  are  tempered  in  tradltJon  and 
battle. 

In  a  surprise  move,  the  House  ct  Bapre- 
sentaUves  has  tuxnad  down — 301  to  171 — 
a  bill  to  pay  the  Philippines  |73  million. 
The  funds  would  have  completed  our  pay- 
ments on  claims  arising  from  Wortd  War  n 
combat  between  American  and  Japanese 
forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  torrents  of  dollars  are 
Bowing  to  alleged  neutral!  and  other  na* 
tlons  of  dubioxis  attitudes  towmid  the  Vtaltod 
Btatea. 
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In  tlM  PhlllpplnM,  the  reaction  is  bitter. 
Vice  Preeldent  Kmnuuiuel  Paleea  riglitly 
eomiMnta  that  "It  Mems  the  Xhilted  States 
treeta  her  mexMla  more  ahabbUy  than  those 
who  are  not  wl^  her." 

Preeldent  Kennedy  has   ezjMreaaed  regret 
over  the  Houae  action  and  hope  that  it  will 
not  change  the  plana  of  Preeldent  Dioedados.. 
Minaipfignl  to  TlBit  the  United  States  next 
month.    We  Join  in  that  hope. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  there  U  a  move 
afoot  in  Congress  to  reintroduce  the  pay- 
ment bill  at  thla  session.  We  xirge  all  Rep- 
resentativee  and  Senators  to  heal  this  rift 
between  friends. 


SENATE 


August  8 


THWARTINO  THE  CXDNQRESSIONAL 
WILL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  shock  and  disappoint- 
ment has  followed  in  the  wake  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  curiously  watered  down 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

By  studiously  avoiding  the  word  "com- 
munism," by  failing  to  mention  the  cap- 
tive nations  by  name,  and  by  the  gen- 
erally accommodating  language  of  the 
proclamation,  the  President  has  violated 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  Public 
Law  86-80  in  which  the  Congress  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  proclamation  is  to 
be  iraued  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  original  joint  resolution,  approved 
on  July  17,  1959.  had  as  a  principal 
proposition  the  fact  that  enslavement  of 
a  substantial  part  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion by  Communist  imperialism  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  idea  of  peaceful  co- 
existence between  nations.  It  cited  the 
imperialistic  and  aggressive  policies  of 
Russian  communism  and  noted  that 
these  policies  had  led  to  the  subjugation 
of  more  than  a  score  of  nations. 

This  is  what  the  Congress  had  in 
mind,  when  it  called  on  the  President  to 
proclaim  Captive  Nations  Week.  Both 
in  the  soft  language  he  used  and  in 
virtual  blackout  of  publicity,  the  con- 
gressional will  has  been  thwarted.  The 
dociment  signed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
even  been  viewed,  not  as  a  courageous 
condemnation  of  Communist  aggression, 
but  as  a  simple  endorsement  of  anti- 
colonialism  policy  in  behalf  of  the  so- 
called  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  com- 
parison may  be  perfectly  clear,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rkcobd  at  this  point,  the 
text  of  Public  Law  86-90  and  the  text 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  proclamation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recgiu), 
as  follows: 

PoaLKi  X<aw  80-00,  aora  Conckzsb,  Sxmatk 
Joan  XteKAxrnoN  ill,  Jtn.T  17,  1969 

Jotnt  resolution  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion Off  the  third  week  of  Jxily  as  "Captive 
Natlona  Week" 

Whareas  the  greatness  at  the  United  States 
Is  in  tars*  p*rt  attributable  to  Its  having  been 
able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achlsfe  a  hannonlous  national  imity  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  dtvene  ot  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
baekgrounds;  and 


Whereas  this  harmonious  unlflcalon  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  sod  sty  has 
led  the  people  ot  the  United  States  |to  pos- 
sess a  warm  understanding  and  syinpathy 
for  the  aspirations  of  peoples  evetywhere 
and  to  recognize  the  natural  intert  epend- 
ency  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  sulMtantlal 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Coajmunist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  natlohs  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  peop]^  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  aad 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperlalUijtic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  comttiunism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vbst  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  tfie  free 
peoples  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  df  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  dit^ct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugajtlon  of 
the  national  independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechaalovakla, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Bjumania. 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland!  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla^  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  others;  aj^d 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independenceTand  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  bf  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  br  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  pecurity 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  ard  Independence  on  the  paaft  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nation^  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  aljd  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  maqorlty  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  natlQns  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  t^ar  and 
one  of  the  best  hopf?8  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  It  is  flttinR  that  we  clearJjy  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  apffropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  ihat  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  wlfch  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  tof  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  tlierefore. 
beJt 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Sljou.se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  ^ates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  aujthorlzed 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  July  1959  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  and  Inviting  tile  people 
Of  the  United  States  to  observe  sttph  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ajitivltles. 
The  President  is  further  authorized!  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  similar  proclamatpn  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieve^^  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 
Approved  JUly  17,  1959. 


Captive  Nations  Week,  1962 — A  PiJoclama- 

TIOM     BT     THE     PRESIDENT     OF     THtj     UNITED 

States  or  Ambbica  | 

The  White  House,  July  13.  1962. 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  the  Congress 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  or 
the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  In 
July  1969  as  "Captive  Nations  Weeuj"  and  to 
issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  y^&i  until 
euch  time  as  freedom  and  indef^ndence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  tti^  captive 
nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  hlstortcal  and 
cultural  ties  between  the  people  pf  these 
captive  nations  and  the  Amerlcaal  people; 
and 
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Whereas  the  principles  of  self-govenunent 
and  hximan  freedom  are  universal  ideala  and 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind:  Mow, 
therefore, 

I,  John  P.  Kennedy.  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  July  16,  1962.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  13th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962, 
and  of  the  Indei>endence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  187th. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Btrsx, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
barely  possible  that  references  to  com- 
munism and  Russian  imperialism  were 
omitted  through  inadvertence.  Yet  this 
seems  hardly  likely  when  one  considers 
the  widespread  chagrin,  even  outrage. 
which  followed  the  issuance  last  year  of 
a  similarly  innocuous  proclamation. 
No;  the  omissions  were  not  inadvertent. 

Nor  was  the  timing  of  the  proclama- 
tion calculated  to  call  the  Nation's  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  those  enslaved  in 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  This  year's 
proclamation  was  issued  on  a  Friday. 
just  before  the  Kennedjrs  left  for  Hyan- 
nis  Port,  and  only  2  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  President,  typical  of  the  resent- 
ment at  Mr.  Kennedy's  action  are  two 
articles  from  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  for 
Augiist  5,  by  George  Todt  and  Pulton 
Lewis.  Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  i-^om    the    Los    Angeles    Herald -Examiner, 

Aug.  5,   1962) 

CUKTAIN  or  Slavebt 

(By  George  Todt) 

Not  lung  ago  I  spoke  to  an  SRO  crowd  at 
the  Lithuanian  Culture  Center  In  Loa 
Angeles.  The  occasion  was  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

How  oxir  hearts  must  go  out  to  the  people 
who  have  been  conquered  and  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  today. 

Especially  the  defeated  countries  of  cen- 
tral Europe  and  the  Baltic  nations  which 
have  been  cruelly  oppressed — gobbled  up  by 
the  International  criminal  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

This  is  the  modern  Imperialism  which 
seeks  to  Incorporate  an  entire  world  under 
its  totalitarian  banner  of  Red  slavery  for 
all.  freedom  for  none. 

Why  does  the  United  Natlona  refuse  to 
discuss  this  captive  nations  matter? 

Why  do  we  send  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  aid  to  Red  tyrants  like  Tito  of  Tugoslavla 
and  Gomulka  of  Poland — which  will  help 
keep  them  in  power  over  those  whose  liberty 
has  been  shut  off? 

Why  do  we  allow  the  fraudulent  and  de- 
ceitful Communist  propaganda  machine  to 
label  us  "Imperialists"  to  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world — and  do  next  to  nothing 
in  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  about  ex- 
plaining Captive  Nations  Week  to  these  same 
worthies? 
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One  of  the  big  thrills  at  the  ceremonies 
here  in  Loe  Angeles  came  when  the  proclama- 
tion of  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  was  read  by  Dr. 
Emll  Onaca,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  events.  These  were  the  meaning- 
ful words: 

"Whereas  those  of  us  who  live  in  freedom 
have  watched  with  deep  concern  the  slow 
spread  of  a  malignant  social  order  that  aeeka 
to  replace  liberty  with  repressive  regimenta- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  we  are  shocked  that  by  trick 
or  by  shoddy  political  device  this  enslave- 
ment by  dictatorship  has  been  extended  to 
control  nations  with  long  histories  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom;  and 

"Whereas  today  our  national  objective  U 
to  keep  this  darkness  of  tyranny  from  en- 
gulOng  the  entire  world;  and 

"Whereas  as  we  stand  firm  we  recall  with 
pride  and  gratitude  that  In  these  captive 
nations  most  i>eople8  did  not  surrender  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  the  oppressive  rule  im- 
posed upon  them:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  to  honor  those  who  revere 
and  cherifih  freedom  even  if  their  nation  is 
enslaved,  I  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July 
15-22,  1962,  as  Homage  to  Citizens  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  with  the  certain  hope  that 
one  day  right  and  justice  wUl  again  prevail 
in  these  troubled  countries." 

Let  all  concerned  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans rally  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  man- 
kind agalnft  totalitarian  oppression  wherever 
we  may  And  It.  We  serve  our  Republic  best 
that  way. 

Let  us  hsve  an  end  to  appeasement  of  the 
Red  slave  l>loc  In  the  United  Nations — and 
Insist  on  dlscxisslon  of  captive  nations. 

Let  us  demand  around  the  world;  "Ivan, 
go  home." 

[From    the    Los    Angeles    Herald -Examiner. 
Aug.  19,  1962) 

Tecth  Pt  LLED  IN  Captive  Nations  Week 
(Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.'s  commentary) 

Washington. — Three  years  ago  an  angry 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  howled  as  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower proclaimed  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  threw  tlie  spotlight  of  public  indignation 
upon  the  enslaved  millions  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Under  a  joint  resolution  of  July  17,  1959. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized to  designate  the  third  week  of  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  Thus  did 
John  Kennedy  proclaim  the  week  of  July  15, 
1962,  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  But  there 
was,  this  yetur,  no  outcry  from  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev. 

It  is  poaslble  the  Soviet  boss  did  not  know 
of  the  President's  proclamation,  llr.  Ken- 
nedy made  no  public  statement  to  Indicate 
that  Captive  Nations  Week  had  been  an- 
nounced. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  13, 
as  the  President  made  his  way  to  Hyannis 
Port,  the  White  Bouse  released  a  mimeo- 
graphed copy  of  the  proclamation  to  what 
few  newsmen  remained  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The  proclamation  received  virtually  no 
press  coverage.  It  Is  just  as  well,  for  John 
Kennedy's  declaration  is  a  masterpiece  of 
appeasement.  It  would  be  difficult  to  write 
a  resolution  on  captive  nations  that  does 
not  mention  by  name  the  horrible  imperial- 
ism of  Soviet  Russia. 

But  John  Kennedy's  does  just  that. 

The  resolution  reads: 

"Whereas  there  exist  many  historical  and 
cultural  ties  between  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations  and  the  American  people; 
and 

"Whereas  the  principles  of  self-goveminent 
and  human  freedom  are  universal  Ideals  and 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind : 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  desig- 


nate the  week  beginning  July  16.  19C2.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week." 

The  President's  proclamation  was  drafted 
at  the  State  Deptu-tment  by  officials  who  do 
not,  apparenUy,  wish  to  "offend"  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  the  same  men  who  have 
persuaded  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to 
oppose  the  creation  of  a  Permanent  Con- 
gressional Committee  of  Captive  Nations,  Ur. 
Rusk  wrote  to  Congress : 

"It  would  likely  be  a  source  of  contention 
and  might  be  taken  as  a  pretext  for  action 
by  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  Interfere 
with  the  resolution  of  the  present  crisis  con- 
cerning Berlin." 

There  were  some  In  the  State  Department 
who  urged  the  President  not  to  proclaim  a 
Captive  Nations  Week  at  all.  Mr.  Kennedy 
did  not,  apparently,  wish  to  disregard  the 
congressional  resolution  of  1959.  So  he  did 
the  next  best  thing  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion without  mentioning  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  captive  nations  declaration  of  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  Is  quite  a  contrast : 

"Whereas  many  people  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

"Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-dom- 
inated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every   continent.    •    •    • 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  19,  1959,  as  Captive  Nations  Week." 

Note. — Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  stole  one 
up  on  President  Kennedy  with  his  own  proc- 
lamation of  Captive  Nations  Week.  The 
New  York  chief  executive  made  It  crystal 
clear  In  his  declaration  who  the  captors  were: 

"The  roll  of  nations  held  captive  by  Com- 
munist colonialism  is  one  of  appalling 
length  and  it  is  disheartening  to  note  that 
the  Reds  are  becoming  ever  more  firmly 
entrenched  in  Cuba." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  officer.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Encle  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Maksfikld  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TOMORROW  AT  12  O'CLOCK  ME- 
RIDIAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that,  instead  of 
meeting  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, as  previously  agreed  to,  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  CITY  OP  SAN  DIEOO. 
CAUP. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1108)  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  in  the  city 
of  San  Diego  to  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Calendar  No.  1590. 
S.  1108.  a  bill  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  in  the  city  of 
San  Diego  to  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  very  short  statement  on  the 
pending  bill. 

I  introduced  this  proposed  legislation, 
along  with  my  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  EngleI.  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  facts,  briefly,  are  these:  Almost 
half  a  century  ago,  the  city  of  San  Diego 
made  a  gift  of  some  60  acres  of  prope'  ty 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Subsequent  to  that  time,  Mr.  President, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
wanted  some  additi(mal  property,  and 
asked  the  city  of  San  Diego  for  a  gift  of 
additional  property.  The  city  of  San 
Diego  responded,  and  the  second  parcel 
of  property  was  transferred  from  the 
municipality  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  grant.    No  money  was  involved. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
having  no  further  need  for  the  earlier 
transferred  property,  returned  that 
property  to  the  city  of  San  Diego.  In 
the  intervening  years,  the  UJ3.  Navy  De- 
partment has  used  the  second  parcel  of 
profjerty.  No  further  use  is  now  con- 
templated by  the  Navy  Department  of 
that  property. 

Our  bill  would  provide  that  the  n.S. 
Government,  acting  through  the  Navy 
Department,  would  transfer  this  prop- 
erty, now  known  as  Camp  Matthews,  to 
the  University  of  California,  provided 
that  the  University  of  California  utUiae 
this  property  for  educational  purposes 
cmly. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  the  Navy  Department  respanAed 
and  interposed  no  objection. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  responded  and  inter- 
posed no  objection. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
responded  and  interposed  no  objection. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  no  objection 
to  this  legislation. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  CcHnmlttee,  and  the  bill 
was  unanimously  r^[X>rted  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  the  Senate. 

The  University  of  California  desires 
to  use  this  property  for  a  new  campus 
for  that  great  State  institution,  to  be 
located  in  the  San  Diego  area,  at  whfch 
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It  it  ooaUapUftad  tluit  aome  27.500  atu- 
dante  nfll  be  enraUBd.  Hw  inilv«nU9r 
of  Calif  orala  has  gone  forvmrd  with  tb* 
acqulaltion  of  property  In  the  vicinity 
of  Camp  Matthews. 

Ubder  pnsent  Federal  Imt,  the  unl- 
venlty  could  aak  for  a  tranater  admin- 
istratively when  the  Secretary  finally 
shall  have  detennined  that  the  transfer 
of  the  military  functions  of  Camp 
tfatthews  north  of  Camp  Pendleton 
studl  have  tennlnated.  The  university, 
however,  seeks  this  means  of  being  given 
Uie  assurance  now  that  It  may  acquire 
the  property  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  concluded  his  transfer. 

This  bill  is  in  the  public  interest.  The 
bill,  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  represents 
a  reouest  for  a  transfer  of  property  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  a  great  pub- 
lic educational  institution  at  no  cost. 
That  Is  the  maimer  in  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  acquired  the  property  from 
the  city  of  San  Diego,  at  no  cost 

The  city  of  San  Diego  has  passed  ap- 
prtvriate  resolutions  urging  that  this 
tdU  be  adopted.  The  county  of  San 
Diego  has  done  likewise.  In  the  com- 
munioatlona  from  all  of  the  executive 
agoudee  downtown,  as  oontalned  in  the 
report,  their  reoommendatlona  have 
been  ^^«*wtmn«^«iy  In  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

That.  I  think,  la  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  bill  which  Is  sow  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  ttie  Senate. 

Mr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmoua  consent  that  tomorrow  the 
mnmmg  hour  proceed  from  12  to  12:30. 
the  Senate  to  meet  at  noon,  by  previous 
order  of  this  body;  that  thereafter  15 
minutfie  be  allowed  on  each  side  on  the 
Morse  amendmoit  which  will  be  subse- 
quently offered,  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
Morse  amendment  and  all  other  amend- 
ments, and  on  the  bill  itself,  be  had  at 
1  o'clock  p.m.  

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objecticxx? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  fnmx  Oregon  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  want  the  Senator  to 

take  note  of  the  fact  that  I  started  by 
saying  "reserving  the  right  to  object." 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that  I  understand 
the  request  by  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Ekclk].  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  would  be- 
gin to  run  on  the  amendment  at  12:30, 
rather  than  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  ENOIjB.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  unanimous-consent  request  would 
limit  the  morning  hour  to  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Fine. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Otherwise,  the  morning 
hour  >ii70uld  require  a  Icmger  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senators 
fn»n  California  for  aec(Hnmodating  me 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  As  the  Sena- 
tors know,  I  am  engaged  in  the  hearing 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  reference  to  the  satellite  communi- 
cations MIL  A  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  morning.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee will  recess  at  12:30.  I  can  get 
to  the  Chamber  in  a  minute  or  two.  or 


ean  leave  the  committee  meeting  d  min- 
ute or  two  in  advance.  ! 

Ttie  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  prol  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  (jfiorum 
can  required  by  the  rule  will  be  wkived; 
and.  without  objection,  the  unanlmous- 
eoosoit  request  offered  by  the  Si^ator 
from  California  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  iWlll  the 
Presidtng  Officer  restate  the  request 
which  has  been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  ENQLE.  I  shall  be  glad  Jbo  re- 
state it,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Sena4ors. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  is 
that  the  morning  hour  tomorrow  shall 
run  until  12:30,  the  Senate  havlngjprevi- 
ously  agreed  to  meet  at  12  o'clqck  by 
unanimous  consent;  that,  thereafter,  15 
minutes  shall  be  allowed  on  each  islde — 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  15  minutes  to  the  opponents  of  his 
amendment — that  thereupon,  lat  1 
o'clock,  a  vote  will  occur  upon  the  iMorse 
amendment,  all  amendments  to  tl|ie  bill, 
and  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  not  sure  t  fully 
understand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senater  wiU 
withhold  a  moment,  we  may  havtl  to  re- 
consider that 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  California, 
after  there  is  a  yea-and-nay  vote  bn  the 
Morse  amendment  I  may  not  care  Wheth- 
er there  is  a  yea-and-nay  vote  ^n  the 
bill.  I  have  no  objection  to  such  i  a  vote 
on  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  {be  put 
in  the  position  that  some  Senatorlnay  be 
offended  by  my  insisting  on  two  ye^-and- 
nay  votes.  I  shall  insist  on  a  jrea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  Morse  amendmeiit. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  yea-aihd-nay 
vote  be  ordered  on  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. I 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  ^lU  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  uhtil  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  ENOLE.  I  am  willing  to  with- 
hold that  request.  I  am  prepare^  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  that  he  gets  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  his  amendment.  I 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  so  am 
I.  My  instructions,  as  acting  minority 
leader,  are  never  to  consent  to  a  request 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the  absence  of 

the  stipulated,  required  number  of  Sena- 
tors. I  say  to  my  friend  that  I  tjhall  be 
glad  to  urge  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  underst^d.  I 
agree  to  that.  | 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  j  I  not 
only  appreciate  the  assurances  of  the 
two  Senators  from  California,  but  also 
our  very  able  staff  director,  wlw^  is  on 
the  floor,  has  said  to  me  he  ci^s  not 
think  I  should  hesitate  to  aca^pt  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement  l()ecause 
the  Senate  cannot,  under  the  rules,  bind 
itself  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  recoro  show 
that  I  am  seeking  to  extend,  as  t  always 
seek  to  do  with  respect  to  procedural 
matters  in  situations  Uke  this,  evef  y  con- 
sideration to  my  coUeagTies  tn  the  Sen- 
ate. I  said  to  them  a  few  moments  ago 
that  I  consider  this  question  to  be  of 
such  importance  to  me,  from  the  stand- 
point of  my  record  in  the  Senaie  with 
respect  to  a  formula  for  which  I  have 
fought  since  1946  and  to  which  I  have 


never  made  an  exception,  that  I  would 
do  everything  I  could  to  assure  myself 
of  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  present  Presid- 
ing Officer  [Mr.  Mxtcalj  in  the  chair] 
that  I  would  not  have  any  diflloulty,  un- 
doubtedly, in  bringing  that  about,  if  I  did 
not  go  along  with  the  unanimous-oonaent 
aj?Teement  tonight  and  proceeded  to  use 
the  floor  for  such  time  as  I  thought  nec- 
essary, as  I  thought  might  be  helpful  to 
me  in  getting  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

I  have  been  sitting  down  all  day.  I 
am  greatly  in  need  of  exercise.  There- 
fore. I  am  in  good  condition  to  stand  for 
quite  some  time  and  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. But  that  is  not  what  I  wish  to  do. 
I  think  my  friends  from  California 
know  that. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  realize  to- 
morrow that  I  am  waiving  that  right  and 
privilege  tonight  in  order  to  accommo- 
date my  friends  from  California.  I  truat 
that  when  we  aak  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  tomorrow  we  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty m  getting  it.  I  am  wilUng  to 
take  that  gamble,  along  with  my  friends 
from  California.  Therefore.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  unanlmous-coosent 
request 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  take  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  tomorrow  on  the  Morse 
amendment,  when  offered,  for  the  rea- 
sons explained  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  In  withdrawing  that  re- 
quest, I  give  the  Senator  my  assurance 
that  I  shall  cooperate  with  him  in  get- 
ting the  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Otherwise,  I  ask  that  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  be  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  California?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  California 
is  agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unamimovs-CIonsknt   ACUOElKOrT 
Ordered,    Tbat    on    ThxirKlay,    August    9. 

1962,  at  the  hour  of  12:30  pjn.,  the  8enat« 
resume   the    consideration    of  Calendar    No. 

1590  (S.  1108)  authorizing  the  conveyance  of 
certain  prof>ert7  In  the  city  of  San  Diego  to 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  CaUfomia, 
that  debate  on  an  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  MoasE  to  said  blU  be  Umitad  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents  and  controlled 
by  Mr.  MoESK  and  the  majority  leader,  and 
at  the  conclusion  a  vote  be  taken  on  said 
amendment  and  all  other  amendments  to 
said  bin.  If  any,  and  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  con- 
vey without  monetary  consideration  to 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, 544  acres  of  land  at  Camp  Matthews, 
Calif.,  together  with  improvements  and 
appurtenances  thereon,  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  said  land  is  available  for 
such  conveyance.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  property  shall  be  used  for  educa- 
tional and  related  purposes  in  perpetu- 
ity, or  title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  President,  the  lands  described  in 
this  bill  are  located  at  Camp  Matthews. 
Marine  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
and  are  now  being  used  as  a  weapons 
training  facility  or  rifle  range. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  to  that  rifle 
range.  The  reason  It  has  been  necessary 
to  abandon  It  is  that  the  Marines  are 
not  sure  of  the  marksmanship  of  all  In- 
volved. I  say  this  in  no  derogation  to 
the  Marines,  because  ordinarily  they  are 
very  good  marksmen.  However,  if  some 
recruit  should  raise  his  rifle  at  the  wrong 
angle,  considering  the  present  develop- 
ment around  this  particular  area,  he 
could  shoot  into  a  schoolhouse  or  into 
a  local  residence.  Therefore,  the  Ma- 
rine Cori>s  has  found  It  necessary  to 
abandon  this  area  and  to  move  to  Camp 
Pendleton. 

The  last  military  construction  author- 
ization bill,  I  believe,  contained  an  item 
of  some  $5  million  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  this  particular  Installation  to 
Camp  Pendleton,  farther  north  on  the 
coast  of  California.  This  Is  why  the 
area  has  become  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  State  of  California  has  requested 
thi.s  area,  to  be  used  for  a  university 
campus  near  San  Diego. 

I  empha.sl8e  that  the  property  was 
exchanged  with  the  city  of  San  Diego  in 
1916.  The  Federal  Oovemment  secured 
title  to  thif  property  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment, over  the  46  years,  has  used  this 
property  as  a  rifle  range  and  for  Marine 
Corps  activities.  After  46  years  of  use, 
with  no  compensation  at  all,  the  prop- 
erty is  deemed  to  be  surplus,  and  the 
State  of  California  has  asked  to  have  It 
back,  with  the  consent  of  the  city  of 
San  Diego  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
County  of  San  Diego,  for  the  purpose  of 
dedicating  the  property  to  the  highest 
use  to  which  any  public  lands  can  ever 
be  put:  namely,  an  educational  use. 

The  university  has  acquired,  through 
a  transfer  from  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
500  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Camp 
Matthews  property  and  has  initiated 
construction  of  its  San  Diego  campus  on 
this  property.  In  laying  out  its  long- 
range  plans,  the  imiversity  has  deter- 
mined that  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  campus  which  will  ultimately  accom- 
modate 27.500  students.  The  presently 
owned  site  is  insufHcient  for  this  major 
campus  without  the  Camp  Matthews 
property  which,  incidentally,  is  adja- 
cent to  it. 

The  university  is  not  in  a  position  to 
proceed  with  its  long-range  development 
plans  unless  it  can  be  assured  of  its 
ability  to  acquire  the  Camp  Matthews 
property.  Such  an  assurance  cannot  be 
provided  under  the  terms  of  existing 
law. 

It  is  p»ertlnent  to  tx>int  out  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  convey  such  property  for 
school  purposes  at  100  percent  public 
beneflt  allowances. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  boils  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  owns  ap- 
proximately 500  acres  in  San  Diego 
County  adjacent  to  the  city  of  San  Diego. 


The  State  of  California  has  acquired  ap- 
proximately 500  acres  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  great  university  cam- 
pus. The  Federal  Oovemment  acquired 
the  property  in  1916  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  In  1966  the  State 
of  CaUfomia  could  again  take  back  the 
property  under  existing  law  without  pay- 
ing a  red  cent  or  a  thin  dime.  We  have 
introduced  the  proposed  legislation  be- 
cause It  is  necessary,  first,  for  the  State 
of  California  to  be  able  to  plan  its  cam- 
pus. It  cannot  do  so  if  It  must  wait 
until  the  State  can  act  under  the  ordi- 
nary procedures  of  the  General  Services 
Act,  which  would  permit  the  property 
to  go  to  the  State  without  cost.  Second. 
It  Is  necessary  to  readjust  the  boundary 
lines  in  order  to  make  some  changes  in 
such  boundary  lines  in  order  to  flt  the 
land  into  a  university  campus.  That  is 
all  the  bill  amounts  to.  The  present  law 
would  give  the  university  the  property 
at  no  cost  In  1966.  We  cannot  wait  until 
1966  because  we  must  plan  the  unlversl^ 
campup  now. 

In  placing  the  proposed  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress,  we  have  made  the  bill 
more  restrictive  than  present  law.  We 
would  get  a  few  years  lead  time,  but  in 
exchange  for  that,  we  would  provide  that. 
Instead  of  the  property  reverting  to  the 
United  SUtes  in  20  years  if  it  is  not 
used  for  educational  purposes,  as  the 
present  law  provides,  it  would  revert  to 
the  United  States  if  the  property  were 
not  used  in  perpetuity  for  educational 
purposes.  In  other  words,  under  exist- 
ing law,  after  20  years  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia would  acquire  fee  title.  Under 
the  bill  the  University  and  the  State  of 
California  would  never  acquire  fee  title 
because  there  is  a  reverter  in  the  bill 
that  if  the  property  Is  ever  used  for  other 
than  educational  purposes.  It  will  have 
to  come  back  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  is  the  first  restriction  placed 
m  the  bill. 

The  second  restriction  is  that  we  have 
an  Air  Force  base  in  California  from 
which  Jets  are  operated.  It  is  the  Naval 
Air  Station  at  Miramar.  There  has  also 
been  concern  that  the  noise  from  jets 
and  the  other  hazards  of  jets  might 
create  liabilities  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  requires  that  the  State 
of  California  insist  on  an  absolute  waiver 
of  liability  for  hazard  and  noise,  and 
that  that  waiver  apply  to  all  property 
that  is  exchanged  for  the  purpose  of  lin- 
ing up  the  boundaries.  So  In  two  im- 
portant particulars  we  have  put  restric- 
tions in  the  bill  that  do  not  exist  in  the 
present  law,  which  would  apply  if  we 
were  to  wait  until  1966.  We  cannot  wait 
until  1966  because  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  great  university  campus. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  for  a 
moment  to  my  friend  from  Oregon  and 
say  that,  much  as  I  approve  of  the 
formula  which  he  has  enunciated  in  the 
Senate  so  many  times,  I  do  not  believe 
that,  in  justice  or  in  equity,  it  ought  to 
apply  in  the  present  case  to  what  we  are 

doing. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  involved  a 
piece  of  property  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment received  for  nothing  in  1916. 
It  used  that  property  for  46  years  with- 
out rent  or  cost  as  a  rifle  range.  Now 
it  Is  declared  surplus  for  the  needs  of  the 


Federal  Government.  The  State  of  CaU- 
fomia, which  owns  600  acres  adjacent  to 
that  property,  has  stepped  in  and  said. 
"Give  it  back  to  us  in  order  that  we  may 
use  it  for  the  highest  purpose  tor  which 
public  lands  can  be  used,  namely,  the 
building  of  a  great  educational  campus 
in  the  State  of  California." 

I  plead  with  my  friend  frtmi  Oregon 
not  to  insist  upon  the  appUcatlon  of  his 
formula  in  that  instance.  I  believe  that 
in  the  present  case,  although  perhaps 
the  bill  would  violate  the  technical  legal 
aspects  of  his  formula,  the  bill  would  not 
violate  its  spirit.  As  an  educator  and  a 
former  professor  of  a  university,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  must  kzuyw — and 
I  am  sure  he  does — that  public  lands  in 
our  Nation  cannot  be  used  for  any  great- 
er or  better  purpose  than  to  build  a 
great  university  campus.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  we  ask  for 
passage  of  the  bill  is  that  we  need  ac- 
tion now  in  order  that  the  State  of  Cidi- 
f  ornla  may  plan.  If  we  could  wait  until 
1966,  we  would  have  no  objection  to  go- 
ing through  the  normal  prooedures  of 
existing  law,  under  which  preferenoes 
are  given.  According  to  the  state- 
ments already  made  by  repreaentatives 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Bduoation. 
and  Welfare  we  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  property  without  any  compen- 
sation to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  We 
would  have  to  wait  those  additional 
years.  But  we  cannot  wait.  We  must 
act  now.  In  addition,  we  must  be  able 
to  readjust  the  boundary  somewhat, 
which  will  require  an  exchange  of  prop- 
erty, as  provided  for  in  section  4  of  the 
pr<Hx>sed  legislation. 

I  only  hope  that  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon,  who  has  a  formula  under  which 
from  time  to  time  he  has  asked  that  ade- 
quate compensation  be  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  when  Federal  property 
is  delivered  to  another,  will  not  be  too 
hard  in  the  present  case,  because  I  be- 
lieve morally  and  equitably  we  are  en- 
titled to  what  we  are  seeking  under  the 
circumstances  stated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  designated 
"A"  to  the  bill  (S.  1108)  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  the  first 
page,  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"without  monetary  consideration  there- 
for but". 

On  page  2,  line  18.  immediately  after 
"(a)",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  pay  to  the  United  States  as 
consideration  for  the  property  conveyed 
an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  its 
fair  market  value  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  after  appraisal  of 
such  property;   (b)". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "(b) "  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "(c> ". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate veiy  much  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Enclk]  on  the 
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floor  of  tfae  Senate  while  I  dlacun  my 
am^idiBfeixt  and  mj  oppoaritJon  to  the 
bllL  I  aiB  ii«?«n»wiTif<irt  tbmt  I  do  not 
have  tlie  pteaaure  of  the  attendance  of 
his  eoUeacue  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
alBle  for  this  seminar,  for  I  think  this 
really  amounts  to  a  seminar  on  the  legis- 
lative history.  The  Senator's  colleague 
and  I  have  frequently  discussed  the  sub- 
ject off  the  floor  and  I  can  well  imagine 
that  his  colleague  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  Is  nothing  more  that  I  could  pos- 
sUdy  tell  him  as  to  my  reasons  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill.  So  I  fully  imderstand 
his  absence.  I  am  not  the  least  bit  of- 
fended, only  disappointed. 

Mr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENCH^  Lest  It  appear  In  the 
RxooBD  that  my  senior  colleague  is  in- 
attentive to  his  business,  let  me  say  that 
he  was  present  in  the  Chamber  a  few 
moments  ago  and  he  will  be  back  im- 
mediate^. I  know  he  wishes  to  be  pres- 
ent to  hear  the  remarks  of  my  friend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  he  Is  a  good 
reader,  so  he  can  read  the  Rscou) 
whetiier  he  comes  back  or  not.  I  am  al- 
wajTB  tuqM>7  to  be  In  the  company  of  Uie 
Senat(»^s  colleague  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor himself.  I  only  wish  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  disappointed  that  I 
have  not  up  to  this  moment  shared  his 
oHnpanionship  as  we  discuss  the  subject. 
But  I  am  sure  that  if  any  reader  of  the 
cold  print  in  the  future  might  have  any 
question  as  to  the  mood  and  attitude  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
RicoBD  should  show  that  the  Senator 
speaks  Jocularly  and  in  all  good  humor. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Ergls]  knows,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  between  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregmi  on  the  subject.  I  think 
we  all  expected  we  would  be  together 
during  the  discussion  of  the  bill. 

First,  in  reply  to  my  good  friend  from 
California,  I  am  a  strong  proponent  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  for  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

My  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KitchklI,  has  re- 
turned to  the  Chamber.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  am  much  happier  now  that 
he  is  here  than  I  was  30  seconds  ago. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  am  delighted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now  that  I  have  his 
charming  presence  in  the  Senate,  I  am 
much  happier  than  I  was  when  he  was 
absent  from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  know  my  good  friend 
did  not  have  any  regrets  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  regret  when 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHXL]  is  absent  from  the  Chamber 
and  I  am  engaging  in  a  discussion  of  a 
matter  of  mutual  interest.  I  thank  him 
for  his  retxxm. 

As  I  was  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EnolkI,  and  now  to  both 
Senators  from  California,  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  ele- 
mentary, and  secondary,  and  higher 
education,  with  grants  to  public  institu- 
tions and  loans  to  private  Institutions, 
under  such  safeguards  as  can  be  found  In 


the  various  jdeces  of  Federal  aldlto  edu- 
cation legislation  which  I  have  jcospon- 
sored  or  offered  or  supported  ciyer  the 
many  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  that  as  early  as  1947, 1  was 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  fltfst  Taft 
bill  on  Federal  aid  to  educatioai.  I  am 
in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  educaUfln,  how- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  the  principle!  of  uni- 
formity and  equality.  I  do  noti  believe 
in  the  Implication  of  a  principle  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  in  which  ite  select 
this  institution  or  that  institQtion  or 
some  other  institution  and  give  lib  a  si>e- 
cial  benefit  which  is  not  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all  the  educational  institution^  falling 
in  the  same  classification. 

Therefore.  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ehgle] 
that  I  do  not  3^eld  to  anyone  tai  my  de- 
sire to  help  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. I  could  not  possibly  select  tfjie  great 
University  of  California — and  it  ]s  one  of 
the  greatest — and  support  what  in  my 
Judgment  the  bill  amoimts  to.  inamely, 
preferred  treatment  for  that  institution 
in  contrast  to  other  institutions. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  Iwill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  The  bill  would  (cost  the 
State  of  California  $4  million,  pughly, 
for  the  543  acres  that  are  involvied.  We 
resist  the  Senator's  amendment  because, 
in  the  beginning,  the  Government  ac- 
quired this  property  free  of  chftrge.  It 
has  held  It  for  more  than  40  yeaifs.  Now 
it  is  through  with  it.  We  say  it  ought  to 
give  it  back  to  the  State  of  Cittifomia, 
which  today  is  bmlding  three  Aew  uni- 
versity campuses  and  six  new  Jualiior  col- 
leges. We  are  straining  to  the  utmost  to 
meet  the  educational  requiremeajts  of  our 
State. 

The  Governor  of  California  1)  sweat- 
ing out  every  dime  of  his  budget  jf  or  that 
purpose.  If  we  were  rich,  I  woluld  say, 
"What  is  the  difference?" 

I  recall  that  not  long  ago  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  protested  and  sought  to  ap- 
ply his  formula  to  a  ship  which  iWas  try- 
ing to  have  turned  over  to  the  State  of 
California.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact 
cost,  but  it  was  something  like  $32,500  or 
$25,000.  so  far  as  the  contribvdUon  was 
concerned,  to  meet  the  Morse  [formula 
requirements.  He  will  recall  Uiat  I  met 
him  outside  the  Chamber  and  sal0,  "I  will 
not  argue  with  you  about  it.  Wej  will  ac- 
cept yoiu-  amendment."  However,  here 
we  have  a  case  in  which  we  bejlieve  we 
have  great  equity.  We  cannot  afTord  to 
pay  what  would  be  required.      T 

The  property  has  not  cost  the|  Federal 
Government  a  dime.  The  Fedeffal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  an  UncleBhylock. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  property  turned 
over  for  the  finest  and  great^  public 
benefit  that  public  lands  can  be  tised  for. 
namely,  educational  purposes.  I  know 
that  when  I  say  that,  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  himself  a  university  professor 
and  the  dean  of  a  law  school,  nspiii  ap- 
plaud the  use  of  public  property  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  M(^ISE.  I  had  intended!  later  in 
my  discourse  to  cover  the  point  niy  friend 
raises,  but  I  will  discuss  it  nojsv.  The 
Senator  has  said  several  times  that  the 
Federal  Government  obtained  ttps  prop- 


erty for  nothing  and  therefore  it  would 
not  cost  the  Federal  Qoremment  any- 
thing to  give  it  back.  I  say  good  na- 
turedly  that  California  has  some  of  the 
great  law  schools  of  America.  There 
are  the  law  schools  of  the  University  of 
California  and  Stanford,  and  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Then  there  are  the  stand- 
ard law  schools.  There  is  also  a  law 
school  in  California  with  the  greatest 
faculty,  in  my  judgment,  of  all  the  law 
schools  in  America — greater  than  Har- 
vard. Yale,  Colimibia.  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Chicago,  or  Wisconsin,  and  all 
the  rest.  Even  though  it  is  not  a  stand- 
ard law  school,  it  is  a  great  law  school. 
I  refer  to  Hastings  Law  School  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  a  graduate  of  Hastings. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  a  great  schooL  It 
has  a  great  faculty.  There  is  in  effect 
generally  in  the  law  schools  of  the  coun- 
try a  very  unsound  retirement  principle. 
The  principle  is  followed  by  a  great  many 
Institutions  of  higher  learning.  There 
are  various  reasons  for  it.  For  example, 
a  college  president  may  not  want  to 
make  a  value  judgment  on  the  compe- 
tency of  teachers  when  they  reach  ad- 
vanced years  by  saying  to  Professor 
Brown,  for  example.  "I  am  sorry;  how- 
ever, I  recommend  that  you  voluntully 
retire,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  you 
are  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  abili- 
ties which  you  once  possessed,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  in  the  best  academic 
interest  of  the  institution  for  you  to  re- 
tire." 

In  other  instances  a  college  president 
may  decide  to  permit  such  a  professor 
to  teach  because  he  has  reached  the 
point  in  his  life  at  which  he  can  do  the 
best  teaching  and  is  of  greatest  value 
to  a  college. 

In  many  other  institutions  there  Is  In 
effect  a  compulsory  retirement  age  of 
65.  The  age  may  vary,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  65.  In  the  case  of  a  few.  I  un- 
derstand, it  is  somewhat  less,  and  in  a 
few  it  is  somewhat  more.  Retirement, 
however,  is  automatic  at  a  certain  age. 

Hastings  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  au- 
tomatic application  of  that  rule  in  many 
of  the  law  schools  of  the  country.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  check  into  the  matter 
he  will  find  that  Hastings  has  on  its 
faculty,  for  example,  Edward  Morgan, 
formerly  of  Harvard.  He  is  probably  one 
of  the  two  or  three  greatest  scholars  in 
the  field  of  constitutional  law.  The  fa- 
culty also  includes  a  great  legal  scholar. 
who.  in  my  judgment,  is  far  out  in  front 
among  the  legal  scholars  in  the  field  of 
real  property,  my  old  law  school  dean 
at  Minnesota.  Everett  Eraser. 

Also,  on  the  faculty  at  Hastings  is 
one  of  the  four  or  five  greatest  scholars 
of  our  time  in  the  field  of  criminal  law 
and  criminal  procedure.  Professor  Kidd. 
formerly  of  the  University  of  California 
Law  School. 

Also  we  find  on  that  faculty  a  brilliant 
scholar  in  contracts  and  also  criminal 
law,  the  former  dean  of  Illinois,  Dean 
Hamo. 

Thus  we  could  go  down  the  list  and 
find  a  remarkable  faculty  of  brilliant 
legal  scholars  teaching  on  the  staff  of 
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the  alma  mater  of  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kmuxl. 
But  the  other  California  law  schocds  I 
have  mentioned  are  also  good  law 
schools.  So  there  has  been  no  paucity 
of  legal  talent  in  California. 

Also,  California  has  been  served  in 
recent  years  by  great  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. For  many  years  the  great  present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  was  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  California.  He  was  very  active 
in  the  field  of  public  law  in  1937.  The 
present  Governor  of  the  State  was  at  one 
time  its  Attorney  General. 

The  question  might  be  running 
through  the  minds  of  the  Senators  from 
California  as  to  what  these  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  to  do 
with  the  bUl  before  the  Senate.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  my  comments 
have  more  to  do  with  the  bill  than  the 
Senators  may  at  first  have  thought.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Senatcn-  from  Ore- 
gon that  when  California  and  San  Di- 
ego made  this  grant  to  the  UjB.  Govern- 
ment they  attached  no  reservations  or 
no  conditlona  to  it  The  grant  was  a 
fee  simple  grant,  and  when  the  fee  sim- 
ple vested  in  the  property,  the  property 
became  the  possession  of  every  citizen 
Of  the  United  States  from  coast  to  coast 

The  argument  has  been  made  over  the 
years  that  because  some  State,  some  city, 
or  some  Institution  gave  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  Federal  Government,  there- 
fore eame  srears  later  the  entity  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  get  the  property  back 
for  nothing.  But  we  are  dealing  here 
with  the  vestment  of  a  prcq^erty  inter- 
est which  bekmgs  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  and  there  is  no  reason,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  original  transfer, 
why  the  Federal  Government  should  give 
it  back  at  this  time  for  nothing  to  the 
State  of  California  for  use  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

If  that  principle  is  ever  adopted  in 
the  handling  of  Federal  surplus  property, 
there  will  be  utter  confusion. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    That  is  a  provision  of 

CXiS^illff  IftW. 

Mr.  MORSK    I  will  cover  that. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Under  present  law,  Cali- 
fornia could  get  the  property  back  with- 
out any  compensation  whatever  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Not  untU  1966. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  are  cutting  off  only 
a  few  years  because  it  is  necessary  to 
plan  the  campus. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  speak  about  the 
great  difference  between  1962  and  1966 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Interest  rights 
of  the  taxiiayers  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  position  of  the  Senator  from 
California  Is  baaed  on  the  assumption 
that  no  possible  imforeseen  conditions 
covild  develop  between  now  and  1966 
which  might  make  it  desirable  for  some 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  retain  this  property.  The  time  sched- 
ule of  the  existing  law  is  a  protection  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  and  it  is 
something  of  value.  The  Interesting 
thing  is  that  the  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia seek,  in  effect,  by  the  bill  to  amend 
the  existing  statute  so  that  instead  of 


providing,  in  effect,  for  1966,  it  will  be 
1962.    But  that  Just  Is  n(A  the  law. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  WiU  the  Senator  agree 
that  if  California  waited  untU  1966  it 
ooukl  get  the  land  for  nothing? 

Mr.  MORSE.  On^  if  between  1962 
and  1966  no  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment exercised  its  rights  to  the  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No  other  agency  has 
displayed  any  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  as  of  now;  but  how 
do  we  know  what  will  hi4>pen  between 
1962  and  1966?  We  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  what  unforeseen  condition 
may  develop  between  1962  and  1966 
which  might  make  it  highly  desirable 
that  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  or  acnne 
other  agency  of  the  Government  use  thiif 
property  for  Federal  use.  Until  1966  has 
arrived  and  the  law  has  run  its  course, 
California  is  not  entitled  to  the  property 
for  nothing,  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  ocnunent? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  caimot  believe  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  himself 
an  educator,  would  wish  to  see  this  prop- 
erty used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
highest  purpose  to  which  pubUc  land  can 
be  put.  namely,  an  educational  institu- 
tion. I  believe  that  if  he  had  the  deci- 
sion to  make,  and  even  if  some  bureau- 
cratic agency  said  It  wanted  to  build  a 
warehouse  on  the  land  in  order  to  store 
goods  for  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, he  would  say.  "Stand  back  and 
let  the  predominant  purpose  of  govern- 
ment go  forward,  namely,  the  education 
of  the  people."  I  am  convinced  that  If 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  had  the  right 
to  make  the  decision  now  or  in  1966,  that 
would  be  his  decision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  California  that  he  could 
not  be  more  wrong  about  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  take  the 
position,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  battled  as  I  have  for  the  Morse 
formula — and  I  shall  shortly  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  Morse  formula — 
I  have  no  right  to  waive  the  law  as  it  now 
reads  in  light  of  all  sorts  of  potentialities 
that  might  develop  between  now  and 
1966  which  might  make  It  highly  advan- 
tageous for  the  Federal  Government  to 
exercise  the  present  rights  it  has  enjoyed 
under  existing  law  to  use  the  property 
for  some  Federal  purpose  other  than  for 
the  educational  purpose  for  which  the 
Senator  from  California  seeks  to  make 
use  of  the  property. 

I  make  this  statement  by  way  of  rd- 
smn^  concerning  the  history  of  the  Morse 
formula.  I  have  discussed  it  so  many 
times  since  1946.  when  the  formula  first 
became  effective,  that  I  know  it  is  repeti- 
tious to  Senators;  but  also  I  am  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  the  contro- 
versy over  the  bill  may  cause  some 
Senators  after  reading  the  Record,  to 
look  into  the  situation,  and  without  an 
explanation  of  the  Morse  formula  in  the 
Record,  they  might  find  it  difficult  to 
imderstand  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

In  1946  I  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  that  committee  was  appointed. 


of  which  I  was  the  chairman  It  wm 
my  first  committee  ehalimanahlp  follow- 
ing my  electlOQ  to  the  Senate  in  1944. 

My  colleagues  on  that  committee  were 
the  Senator  from  MasaaehoBetts  Vhir. 
SaltohstallI  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BtbdI.  We  were  awlgnwl 
thje  task  of  looking  into  the  dispoml  of 
smrplus  military  prcHDerty  and  recom- 
mending a  policy  which  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  through  It  the 
Senate,  should  be  asked  to  adopt  In  con- 
nection with  the  disposal  of  siuplus 
property.  The  reason  why  the  subcom- 
mittee was  appomted  was  that  the  full 
committee  had  noted  in  1946  that  a  large 
number  of  bills  were  being  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  seeking  to  obtain  for  twthiing 
very  valuable  pieces  of  surplus  military 
pror>erty. 

That  surplus  military  property  took  a 
variety  of  forms,  m  some  Instancea  it 
in^lved  trucks  and  mechanical  equli»- 
ment;  in  other  instances  It  involved  of- 
fice bxiildings.  In  many  Instances  It 
involved  large  tracts  of  land.  I  remem- 
ber that  in  some  instances  the  Taloe  was 
very  large.  In  fact  a  few  yean  ago  a 
computation  was  made  of  the  amount 
of  money  saved  by  means  of  i^ipUeatJoa 
of  the  M(n-se  formula,  and  the  total 
came  to  more  than  $600  mllUoa.  A 
computatkm  of  the  total  amoimt  saved 
by  means  of  the  awllcation  of  the  Mom 
formula  has  not  heejk  made  recoitly:  but 
I  am  satiafled  that  if  one  were  made 
now,  it  would  be  found  that  the  appUea- 
tion  of  the  formula  has  saved  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  much  more  than 
$600  million. 

We  came  from  the  subcommittee  with 
a  unanimous  report;  and  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  ad(vted  it  unani- 
mously, and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  simply  provided  that  If  a  public 
body,  such  as  a  State,  mimicipality, 
county,  school  board,  or  any  other  local 
government  entity  should  seek,  through 
a  bill  in  the  Senate,  to  obtain  possession 
of  and  title  to  surplus  military  property, 
it  would  have  to  pay  50  percent  of  Its 
appraised  fair  market  value;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  private  instttutlon  or 
agency  sought  to  obtain  possessioa  of 
and  title  to  a  given  piece  of  surplus  mili- 
tary property,  that  entity  would  have  to 
pay  100  ];>ercent  of  the  appraised  fair 
market  value. 

I  was  aware  that  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  ap- 
plied only  to  surplus  military  property. 
So  I  took  the  pcwititm  that  in  fairness 
and  equity  the  same  principle  should 
apply  to  any  bill,  introduced  by  any  Sen- 
ator, in  regard  to  any  surplus  property, 
regardless  of  the  committee  which  had 
Jurisdiction  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  an- 
noimced  that  during  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar,  the  so-called  Consent 
Calendar,  I  would  not  agree  to  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  passage  of  a  bill 
giving  away,  for  nothing,  torplus  Federal 
property.  I  took  the  position  that  I 
would  object  to  the  passage  of  any  Mil — 
whether  within  the  Jurisdiction  at  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  wlthm  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
Senate  committee — which  provided  for 
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giving  away,  for  nothing,  surplus  prop- 
erty belosiciov  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  I  have  consistently,  without 
exception,  f<dk>wed  that  course  of  action 
all  these  years.  It  has  not  been  easy. 
In  the  earlier  years  it  was  rather  diffi- 
cult, for  utt<k>ubtedly  I  offended  some 
Senators.  Kbwever.  the  Morse  formula 
was  not  an  instnunentality  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  a  popularity  contest 
whenever  such  an  Issue  arose.  Tet,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  everiasting  credit  of 
most  Senators  it  can  be  said  that  from 
the  very  beginning,  Senator  after  Sena- 
tor said  to  me,  "Tou  are  right  about 
this;  and  although  on  the  floor  I  may 
have  to  oppose  you,  because  in  my  State 
ttiere  is  such  a  strong  demand  to  obtain 
this  piece  of  property  for  nothing,  so 
long  as  you  are  consistent,  and  do  not 
make  exceptions,  and  so  long  as  you 
insist  upon  a  uniform  application  of  the 
formula,  I  must  admit  that  I  canaot 
particularly  resent  yoiir  course  of  ac- 
tion." I  have  appreciated  those  expres- 
sions of  friendship  and  understanding  of 
the  formula. 

BCr.  President,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
my  formula  has  saved  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Natlcm.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
additional  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  because  Senators  have  said  to  con- 
stituent groups,  "I  cannot  introduce  a 
bill  seddng  to  obtain  this  property  for 
nothing,  because  Senator  Morse  will  not 
agree;  and  the  chances  are  that  the  bill 
win  be  handled  on  the  Legislative  Cal- 
endar, and  thus  can  be  passed  only  by 
unanimoiis  consent." 

AU  of  us  know  that  most  of  the  meas- 
jores  passed  by  the  Senate  are  not  passed 
by  means  of  a  motion,  but  are  passed  by 
means  of  unanimous  consent  during  the 
call  of  the  Legislative  Calendar.     Many 

persons  do  not  realize  that,  but  I  believe 
the  point  should  be  made  on  the  Record 
of  the  debate  tonight.  My  guess  is  that 
perhaps  85  percent,  or  probably  90  per- 
cent, of  the  bills  passed  by  the  Senate 
at  each  session  are  passed,  not  by  means 
of  a  motion,  but  by  means  of  unanimous 

consent  during  the  call  of  the  Legislative 
Calendar. 

That  procediire  enables  us  to  be  famil- 
iar with  the  bills,  for  each  side  has  its 
calendar  committee  and.  in  addition,  I 
have  in  my  office  an  employee  who  de- 
votes probably  two-thirds  of  his  time 
to  checking  the  Legislative  Calendar  and 
keeping  me  informed  regarding  the 
measures  on  it.  He  Imows  my  policies 
and  my  legislative  philosophy,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  advises  me  about  some 
calendar  bill  which  he  believes  I  would 
not  favor  if  I  knew  about  it.  And  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  has  from  time  to  time  per- 
formed a  great  service  for  the  Senate  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
Calendar  C(»nmittee.  He  knows  the 
procedure.  If  a  Senator  cannot  be  in 
the  Chamber  diiring  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  but  if  he  is  op- 
posed to  a  particular  calendar  bill,  he 
flies  his  objection  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Calendar  Committee,  and  objection 
is  made  in  his  behalf — although  I  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pride,  over  the 
years,  in  being  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 


ate most  of  the  time  during  thje  call  of 
the  Legislative  Calendar,  being  absent 
<mly  when  official  business  has  [kept  me 
away  f rcxn  the  Chamber  or  whek^  I  have 
been  in  my  State  in  connectian  with  a 
campaign  or  for  some  other  justifiable 
reason. 

So.  Mr.  President,  by  and  lirge  the 
Morse  formula  has  stood  the  teist  in  the 
Senate,  because  I  have  made  n\}  excep- 
tion to  its  application.  Man(r  times, 
Senators  have  told  me  that  ths|t  caused 
them  a  little  difficulty  with  somQ  of  their 
constituent  groups,  because  when  they 
were  asked  to  introduce  a  biU  which 
provided  for  obtaining  for  nothing  some 
surplus  Federal  property,  they  insisted 
either  that  the  bill  not  be  intro^iuced  at 
all.  because  of  the  Morse  foi:<nula,  or 
that  the  Morse  formula  be  written  into 
the  bill.  I  have  always  been  vary  grate- 
ful to  Senators  who  have  cooperated  in 
that  way;  and  the  two  Senak>rs  from 
California  are  no  exception.  "Ehe  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  quite  corttect.  We 
had  a  difference  over  the  so-called  re- 
search ship  bill  earlier  this  yt^ar;  and 
I  stated  to  the  two  Senators  fr0m  Cali- 
fornia the  reasons  for  my  objection  to 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  say,  in  theiW  defense 
and  in  their  behalf,  and  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  constituents,  that  they  did 
their  best  to  carry  out  the  desir«  of  their 
constituents  in  regard  to  the  bfll.  They 
honestly  believed  there  was  enough  dif- 
ference between  the  facts  in  What  case 
and  the  requirements  of  the  formula  to 
justify  the  making  of  an  exo^ption  to 
the  Morse  formula  in  that  cas^.  How- 
ever. I  did  not  share  their  poinfc  of  view ; 
and  the  end  result  was  that  jthey  ac- 
cepted the  formula,  and  it  was  written 
into  the  bill.  That  is  typical  cif  a  good 
many  scores  of  similar  instancies  which 
have  developed  in  connection  |with  the 
application  of  this  formula  0ver  the 
years,  and  it  is  tsrpical  of  the  [relation- 
ships I  have  had  in  regard  tO  it  with 
other  Senators. 

Let  me  make  very  clear  to  the  two 
Senators  from  California  now  that,  so 
far  as  the  senior  Senator  froai  Oregon 

is  concerned,  this  is  a  completely  imper- 
sonal matter.  If  I  yielded  td  my  in- 
clinations to  let  friendship  direct  my 
course  of  action,  I  would  acced^  to  their 
request  in  regard  to  this  bill.  My  in- 
terest is  purely  a  professional  and  im- 
personal one.  I  want  them  to  know  that 
as  I  strive  for  the  adoption  of  nijr  amend- 
ment. 

Sometimes,  over  the  years,  tlije  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate,  through  various  ad- 
ministrations, has  been  fit  to  take  a  bill 
that  the  senior  Senator  froai  Oregon 
thought  involved  the  Morse  fotmula  off 
the  unanimous -consent  caleodar  and 
take  it  up  by  motion.  That  is  IJhe  situa- 
tion we  are  in  tonight.  Had  this  bill 
remained  on  the  unanimous-cottsent  cal- 
endar, the  Senators  from  (California 
would  have  had  no  chance  to  get  the 
bill  passed  in  this  session  of  pongress, 
because  I  never  would  have  givQn  unani- 
mous consent  to  its  passage. 

I  have  never  agreed  with  thie  leader- 
ship in  any  session  of  the  Congress  past, 
any  more  than  I  do  now,  in  itfl  decision 
to  do  what,  in  my  opinion,  has  fimounted 
to  circumventing  the  Morse  formula  by 


taking  a  given  bill  off  the  unanimous- 
consent  calendar  and  bringing  it  up  by 
motion. 

It  is  true  that  some  bills  with  respect 
to  which  that  was  done  presented  such 
special,  extraordinary  sets  of  facts  that  it 
was  very  difficult  for  the  leadership  in 
the  Senate  to  refuse  to  take  a  bill  off 
the  unanimous-consent  calendar  and 
not  bring  it  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  motion. 

The  Senators  from  California  may 
recall  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  bills, 
involving  an  extraordinary  set  of  facts, 
was  the  Boy  Scouts  bill,  in  which  it  wstf 
proposed  to  give  a  very  valuable  piece  of 
property  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
with  no  compensation.  It  was  not  very 
easy  to  object  to  that  bill,  but  I  did,  for 
it  just  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
Morse  formula — and  I  srield  to  no  one  in 
my  enthusiastic  support  of  the  objec- 
tives and  programs  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
But,  after  all,  if  we  start  giving  away. 
for  nothing,  surplus  Federal  property  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  where  are  we 
going  to  start  to  draw  the  line?  Are  we 
going  to  make  surplus  Federal  property 
available  free  to  every  organization  with 
such  laudable  purposes  as  the  Boy 
Scouts?  Are  we  going  to  start  giving  it 
to  various  youth  groups  ttssociated  wiUi 
various  churches?  Are  we  going  to  start 
giving  it  to  various  organizations  that 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  may  believe 
have  very  laudable  purposes,  but  which 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  may  be 
very  much  against? 

As  I  recall,  there  was  another  bill, 
which  involved  the  4-H  Club,  or  Future 
Farmers,  or  a  similar  organization,  and 
I  took  the  same  position,  that  the 
formula  should  apply. 

I  cite  these  instances  because  the 
record  is  crystal  clear  that  I  insisted 
upon  the  application  of  the  formula  to 
the  tough  and  hot  cases  as  well  as  to 
the  routine  ones.  TTiat  was  the  back- 
ground in  the  Boy  Scouts  case.  The  biU 
was  brought  up  by  motion.  In  the 
youthful  farmers  case,  the  bill  was 
brought  up  by  motion.    I  was  defeated, 

but  my  record  was  not  defeated.  My 
consistency    was   not    destroyed. 

So  now  I  turn  to  this  case,  for  it  is 
another  tough  one.  It  is  not  an  easy 
case,  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  bill  does 
not  meet  the  formula.  Therefore  I  have 
to  oppose  it.  and  for  these  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  1108  and  a  copy  of  my 
amendments  thereto  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  S.  1108 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  "when  he  determines  that — the  544 
acres  of  land  described  in  the  bill — is 
available  for  conveyance  to  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  California  for  educa- 
tional and  related  purposes,"  to  convey 
the  land  to  the  regents  by  quitclaim  deed 
without  consideration. 

The  deed,  when  issued,  would  contain 
conditions  to  the  effect  that  the  property 
could  be  held  by  the  regents  so  long  as  it 
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is  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  if 
not  iised  for  educational  purposes,  the 
title  would  revert  to  the  United  States 
without  the  payment  of  compensation. 
The  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  regents 
would  be  subject  to  such  other  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  might  deem 
appropriate  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Title  to  the  544  acres  in  question  was 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
1937  through  an  exchange  of  60  acres 
owned  by  the  Oovemment  In  the  dty  of 
San  Diego.  The  exchange  was  made  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
city. 

As  I  Implied  before,  it  was  made  with- 
out the  slightest  reservation  being  at- 
tached to  the  conveyance.  Despite  the 
availability  of  capable  legal  ooimsel  in 
the  great  State  of  CaUfomia,  they 
decided  to  give  it  without  reservation. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  They  should  have  had 
a  graduate  from  Hastings  acting  as  their 
legal  coimsel. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  should  have  had  a 
good  lawyer  acting  as  their  legal  coimsel. 
and  certainly  one  from  Hastings  would 
qualify. 

But  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  this 
was  an  out-and-out  fee  simple  transfer 
that  vested  the  pitypeity  in  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Just  like  putting 
the  equivalent  of  its  value  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  I  respectfully  say  I  do 
not  accept  the  argimnent — and  it  has 
been  made  on  other  bills  in  the  past — 
that  because  It  was  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  nothing,  therefore 
California  ought  to  get  it  back  for 
nothing. 

Furthermore,  I  point  out  something 
that  I  think  may  not  be  so  apropos  here, 
but  I  think  it  is  to  some  degree.  I  am 
always  Interested  in  that  argument,  be- 
cause, when  we  go  into  the  history  of 
many  of  these  cases,  we  fliMl  that  the 
property.  In  the  first  place,  was  given 

for  nothing  because  the  chamber  (rf 
commerce,  civic  organlzatloKis,  labor 
unions,  and  other  organizations  were 
anxious  to  get  into  the  community,  the 
Federal  installation  that  would  be  de- 
veloped from  the  grant  made,  because 
the  use  of  the  property  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  enrich  the  com- 
munity. 

Therefore,  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  give  the  property  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  coulitry  for  nothing. 

I  say]  good  naturedly  and  most  re- 
spectfiilly,  they  ought  to  stand  by  their 
bargain  land  should  not  be  what  is  so 
frequenljly  referred  to — I  shall  not  use 
that  terin,  because  we  have  reached  the 
point  nbw  that  we  cannot  tise  some  of 
the  old  adjectives  or  truisms  without  be- 
with  violating  civil  rights, 
ttor  knows  what  I  mean  when 
it.  after  all.  we  have  reeognised 
for  a  long  time  that  when  someone  gives 
something  away  it  diould  not  be  ex- 
pected that  some  time  later  he  will  ask 
to  get  it  back.  A  gift  is  a  gift.  A  grant 
is  a  grant  Fee  simple  title  is  fee  simple 
title. 
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As  I  said,  this  created  additional 
wealth  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  State  of  California  has  no 
more  reason  to  get  this  property  for 
nothing  than  it  has  reason  to  get  any 
other  piece  of  property  which  not  a 
single  subdivision  of  that  government 
ever  owned,  for  nothing. 

Senate  Report  No.  1630  accompanjring 
S.  1108  indicates  that  the  property  to 
be  conveyed  gratuitously  is  worth  $6,000 
to  $8,000  per  acre — an  estimated  $3.- 
264,000  to  $4,352,000. 

That  is  no  small  amount.  It  gives 
some  idea  of  what  is  the  value  of  this 
property,  in  terms  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  report  indi- 
cates that  improvements  constituting  an 
estimated  $3.1  million  have  been  placed 
on  the  land. 

That  is  no  small  amount,  either. 

The  60  acres  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  exchange  of  1937  had  been  acquired 
by  the  Oovemment  through  donation 
from  the  city  of  San  Diego.  However, 
the  original  donor  of  the  60  acres — the 
city  of  San  Diego — is  not  seeking  the 
property.  It  is  being  sought  by  a  third 
entity,  namely,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Let  the  record  be  clear.  What  really 
happened  is  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment had  60  acres  of  land  in  the  city  of 
San  Diego,  or  practically  in  the  city  of 
San  Diego,  and  it  was  worth  a  large 
amount  of  money. 

The  city  of  San  Diego  wanted  to  be 
accommodated  In  regard  to  this  60  acres 
of  land.  80  it  w«it  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, in  effect,  and  said,  "Will  you 
not  help  us  out  by  entering  into  a  trade 
for  property  supposedly  of  equal  value?" 
As  I  understand  the  record  of  this  case, 
that  is  what  happened.     The  Federal 

Government  said,  "Tes.  We  will  trade 
you  that  60  acres,  practically  in  the 
boundaries  of  San  Diego  and  very  im- 
imrtant  for  the  expansion  of  the  city  In 
the  meeting  of  its  municipality  needs. 
We  will  trade  it  to  you  for  some  500  acres 
of  land  farther  removed,  which  we  will 

use  for  other  purposes,  if  you  consum- 
mate the  trade." 

And  the  trade  was  made. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
land  has  not  been  declared  excess  to 
the  needs  of  the  Navy — although  pre- 
sumably it  might  be  declared  excess  to 
the  Navy  needs  in  1966 — and  it  has  not 
been  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  with  respect  to  this  vital  operative 
fact  that  my  two  good  friends  from  Cali- 
fornia Ihtc.  Kttchkl  and  Mr.  Enclx]  and 
I  part  company.  I  wish  to  stress  It,  be- 
cause it  is  the  controlling  fact  so  far  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned, which  makes  it  imperative  for 
me  to  insist  on  the  application  of  the 
Morse  formula. 

I  repeat:  the  land  has  not  been  de- 
clared excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy — 
although  presumably  it  might  be  de- 
dared  excess  to  the  Navy  needs  In  1966— 
and  it  has  not  been  declared  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Calif CKiiia  IMr.  Eirau].  that  If  tl^  oon- 
diticms  of  today  are  the  conditions  of 
1966,  when  we  reach  1966  undoubtedly 
the  land  win  then  be  avaOaUe  to  the 
State  of  CaUfomia  under  existing  law, 
which  I  shaU  discuss  momentarily,  with- 
out coat. 

But  let  me  make  it  perfectly  dear  that 
we  do  not  know  whsit  emergency,  con- 
tingency, or  unforeseen  condltian  can 
develop  between  1962  and  1906  iHiich 
might  make  it  highly  desirable  for  the 
Federal  Govenmient  to  exercise  its  in- 
herent right  of  ownership  over  this  piece 
of  property  and  to  declare  it  not  elifldble 
for  surplus  characterisation. 

To  illustrate  by  using  a  very  extreme, 
imaginative  set  of  facts  which  illnstrate 
the  point,  let  us  suppose  that  betweeu 
now  and  1966  we  find  oorselvei  in  a 
nuclear  war  and  we  find  that  such  a 
set  of  operative  facts  develop  that  this 
particular  piece  of  property  is  «■— ^"♦^■J 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  for  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  purposes — for  health  purposes, 
for  shelter  purposes,  or  for  defense  pur- 
poses— after  we  have  given  it  away  to 
the  University  of  California,  contrary  to 
any  right  to  do  so  under  existing  law. 

Does  anybody  think  for  a  moment  that 
if  the  Federal  Oovemment  had  the  right 
to  give  this  property  away  under  exist- 
ing law  we  would  need  to  pass  tlie  bUl 
of  the  two  Senators  from  California. 
For  the  State  to  obtain  the  property  now, 
the  Senators  from  CaUfomia  find  it  nec- 
essary to  have  the  bill  passed.  I  cannot 
give  more  irrefutable  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  Stote  is  not  entitled  to  it  now. 
The  State  cannot  get  it  now  without 
passage  of  the  bill,  for  the  simide  reason 
that  the  land  is  not  now  sorplaB. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 

property  were  declared  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  would  be  screened 
and  if  it  were  found  that  no  Federal 
agency  needed  the  544  acres  in  question, 
the  land  would  be  declared  exoeas  to  the 
needs  of  the  Oovemment  At  that  point, 
the  property  could  be  transferred  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Oeivlijea 
Administration  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  dis- 
posal for  educational  oses  and  wath. 
disposal  could  Include  an  edncatlanal  in- 
stitution such  as  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomia. These  diwoBala  are  aothortaed 
by  tiUe  40,  United  States  Oode.  section 
484(k)  (1)  (A).  In  fixing  the  sale  value 
of  the  property,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  pennttted  to 
take  into  consideraticm  the  piibUc  bene- 
fit to  accrue,  from  the  transfer  for  edu- 
cational purposes  (tiUe  40.  United  States 
Code,  section  484 (k)  (1)  (C)  >. 

The  committee  rcsxxrt  on  8.  1108  and 
the  letter  by  the  Senator  from  CaUfocnia 
[Mr.  KocHXL]  of  July  19,  which  I  shaU 
discuss  momentarily,  both  allude  to  the 
fact  that  "the  University  would  be  aUe 
to  aoquhe  it  at  no  cost,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  would  be  in  a  preferred 
position  to  do  so  aeoordlng  to  informa- 
tion made  available  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.** 

The  proponents  argue  that  the  land 
will  go  to  the  University  of  CaUfomia 
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wben  ttie  prcq;>erty  Is  declared  excess  to 
the  needs  of  the  Navy  and  suridus  to  the 
needs  of  Federal  Government  agencies 
in  1966. 

But  1066  Is  not  1962.  If  unforeseen 
condltfoniy  develoQ'^at  make  that  piece 
of  psroportar  necessary  to  the  Federal 
Government.  |iwill  never  go  to  the  HEW 
under  the  law. 

What  the  Senators  from  Califomia 
by  their  IdU  are  in  effect  doing  is  seeking 
to  amend  the  law  that  has  until  1966 
to  run  in  connection  with  the  property 
by  asking  that  it  take  effect  now— not 
in  1966— because  of  the  very  laudatory 
desire  to  get  on  with  the  building  of  a 
branch  institution  of  the  University  of 
Califomia  near  San  Dl^o,  where  the 
proper^  is  located.  But  the  S^iate  can- 
not wase  from  the  statute  books  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  it  as  of 
now,  and  the  language  of  the  law  as  it 
exists  has  a  very  good  purpose  behind 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to 
any  certainty  in  the  law  if,  every  time 
two  able  Senators  see  an  opportunity  to 
get  some  pn^pertj  for  an  educational 
Institution  in  their  State,  they  introduce 
a  bill  that  in  effect  would  waive  the 
operation  of  existing  law  4  years.  I 
must  object  to  it  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple. I  object  to  it  as  matter  of  legislative 
policy.  I  object  to  it  because  I  think 
it  may  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  excep- 
tions in  many  other  phases  of  legislation 
on  the  hooka.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
the  way  to  legislate  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  law.  other 
equiUly  Important  needs  such  as  hospital 
or  publlo  health  uses  could  come  into 
the  picture  and  HEW  might  have  to 
ohooM  imonff  Mveral  Important  public 
UMi  In  making  a  transfer  to  the  State 
of  Calif  ornla  or  one  of  Iti  lubdlvUloni  or 
iMtnunentaUtlN. 

X  wlah  to  ilrMi  that  point,  Tht  Icn- 
aton  from  Califomia  art  ilyon  no  auur- 
anot  undtr  Iht  tormi  of  Iho  law  that  in 
UN  nam  wouM  automalleally  havt  to 
dfOTH  Ihal  Iht  Unlvtrtl^  of  OaUfornla 
ihoul4 itl tht proBtr^.  XJndtrlhtlaw, 
m  IIH,  nam  nmi  «ttl4t  thai  a  muth 
■kort  lAportoAl  puMlo  uh  tKlito  than 
Iht  t4>MaUonal  ntttfi  of  Iht  Unlvtrtlly 
of  OaUfornla.  Ai  X  havt  lald,  If  lomt 
horrtndout  tmtrttnty  ihouM  dtvtlop, 
•ttoh  at  a  nueltar  txpioBlon  on  Iht  wtti 
ooail,  or  m  Iht  Helfltt  Iht  Ftdtral  Qov- 
tmmtnl  Ihrouth  Iht  NIW  mlihl  dtoldt 
thai  Iht  proptrty  outhi  to  bt  uMd  for 
the  buildlm  of  a  aubturfaot  hotpltal. 
That  dooi  not  rtqulrt  too  much  of  a 
■trttoh  of  the  Imagination  on  the  part 
of  thoM  of  us  who  have  eome  briefing  in- 
formation as  to  some  of  the  steps  that 
would  have  to  be  attempted  at  least  in 
ease  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  We  might 
have  to  move  quickly  into  building  hos- 
pitals below  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
take  care  of  the  afflicted.  I  use  that 
example  only  to  dramatize  the  point  I 
wish  to  make.  There  is  no  guarantee  to 
the  Senators  from  Califomia  that  if  the 
law  should  run  its  course  imtil  1966  the 
University  of  Califomia  would  auto- 
matically obtain  a  decision  from  ttie 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  it.  and  no  other  user,  would 
get  the  property. 


That  provision  is  placed  in  thif  law  for 
a  soimd  public  policy  purposei  What 
the  Senators  are  seeking  to  do  in  effect 
is  to  get  a  waiver  in  1962.  In  eUtct.  they 
are  seeking  to  have  a  bill  paaied  that 
would  take  the  discretion  away  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare.  They  are  really  seeking 
in  1962  to  obtain  the  passage  ^f  a  bill 
that  in  effect  would  say  to  tho  {Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  aijid  Wel- 
fare, if  we  were  to  let  the  law  run  its 
coiu-se  until  1966,  "You  must  give  the 
property  to  the  University  of  California 
and  to  no  other  user." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  goo<l  public 
policy.  I  do  not  think  that  ill  a  good 
precedent.  I  do  not  think  that  lis  sound 
legislative  policy  in  the  Senate.! 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  makje  is  that 
despite  the  fact  that  the  present  bill 
would  be  more  restrictive  thah  would 
section  484(k)  of  the  law.  thfl  bill.  S. 
1108,  in  its  present  form  violates  the 
Morse  formula. 

To  date,  the  554  acres  coveried  by  S. 
1108  have  not  been  declared  sijirplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  addition,  the  Surplus  Propertjy  Dispo- 
sal Act  provides  an  orderly  and  I  uniform 
method  for  disposing  of  Pederif  surplus 
property  throughout  the  United  States. 
Every  bill  such  as  S.  1108,  that 'provides 
for  an  exception  to  the  unifon^  opera- 
tion of  .the  law,  weakens  thei  surplus 
property  disposal  law  and  clean  the  way 
for  future  special  relief  blll^.  Each 
of  these  bills  weakens  the  foun(lation  of 
the  uniform  law. 

S.  1108  is  designed  to  "sew  up"  the 
property  for  the  University  of  Qallfornla 
If  and  when  It  la  declared  surplus  In 
1966,  X  feel  that  it  is  much  t>«tter  to 
follow  the  law  even  though  in  the  long 
run  the  XJnlverilty  of  CaUforinla  may 
get  a  better  deal  under  the  V^w.  The 
only  dlAoulty  from  the  uitivenlty'i 
itandpolnt  li  that  U  will  have  to  worry 
about  thli  matttr  for  4  more  yean  and 
a  lot  may  happen  In  that  inUrval  of 
tlmt  that  wUl  not  entitle  the  UnWerHlVy 
of  OaUfornla.  from  the  Dtanapotnt  of 
Iht  btil  publlo  Inttrtit  In  our  «oui\try. 
to  ftt  Iht  proptrty  In  1N«. 

UAtftr  dato  of  July  II,  my  ititd  tiif>i\d« 
Iht  •tnater  from  Califomia  IMr, 
iMOiiih  itnl  mt  a  letter  In  whieh  he  tet 
forth  hit  vltwi  on  the  bill  and  the  his 
lory  of  Iht  bill  m  he  law  the 
lurt  Iht  Stnator  will  not  obj 


U.  lam 
t  if  task 
unanimous  content  that  his  jletter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RlicoeD,  be- 
cause X  wish  to  allude  to  the  RKcord  and 
I  want  the  Rscord  to  show  the  {Senator's 
argument. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thje  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

n.s.  sxifAT^i 

CoMicrrm  on  AppsopiUATtioNs. 

Juljl,19. 1962. 
Hon.  Watnx  MoBSK,  ij 

V.S.  Senate,  n 

Washington.  D.C.  ' 

DcAK  Watn«:  This  is  In  further  reference 
to  S.  1108  wblch  Cum  Englx  and  I  have  In- 
troduced to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  for  ^ucatlonal 
pxirposes  without  monetary  cotfslderatlon 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  ^f  Califor- 
nia 344  acres  of  land  at  Camp  Matthews. 


Calif.,  when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
Euch   land   is   available  for   conveyance. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  amended  our  bUl  to  provide  that. 
If  the  property  conveyed  is  not  used  for 
educational  purposes  In  perpetuity,  title 
shall  Immediately  revert  to  the  United 
States.  We,  of  course,  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  this  amendment.  The  Camp  Matthews 
property  was  granted  to  the  United  States 
without  fee  In  an  exchange  with  the  city 
of  San  Diego  for  some  60  acres  of  Oovern- 
ment-owned  land  In  the  city  which  itself 
had  been  originally  given  without  cost  by 
the  city  to  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1849,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  convey  this  property  for  school 
purposes  at  100  percent  public  benefit  al- 
lowances. Thus,  when  the  land  does  become 
8\irplus,  the  university  would  be  able  to 
acquire  It  at  no  cost.  Since  the  county  and 
city  of  San  Diego  have  endorsed  the  develop- 
ment plan  of  the  university  for  this  area. 
they  have  waived  their  own  Interest  in  the 
property  for  any  other  health  or  educa- 
tional purposes  and,  thus,  the  University  of 
California,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  would  be  In 
a  preferred  position  to  acquire  the  campus 
once  these  lands  are  declared  surplus.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  Indicated  that 
Its  weapons  training  facility  will  be  removed 
to  Camp  Pendleton  by  1966  and  that  the 
property  would  then  become  avaUable  for 
transfer. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  In  1966  this  property 
would  then  go  to  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  no  cost.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  assure  the  university  that  this 
transfer  will  be  made  so  that  they  can  now 
proceed  with  some  assxurance  with  their 
development  plans  for  the  San  Diego  cam- 
pus which  win  ultimately  accommodsts 
37.500  BtudenU.  The  university  already  has 
acquired  600  acres  of  land  through  transfer 
from  the  city  of  San  Diego  edjoinlng  ths 
Camp  Matthews  property  and  hss  elrsady 
Inttlatsd  oonstruetlon  of  ths  eampus.  Ths 
Borlpps  Inatltuts  of  Ooeanogrftphy.  s  brenoh 
Q{  the  university,  hM  loni  been  loeated  oa 
othsr  sdjKosnt  property. 

Mines,  M  I  neve  meteeted.  this  trsntf^r 
wuvud  b«  mMds  tn  \9H  »nfl  sines  ede^UKU 
pru^sQVtun  m  \t\9  furm  of  «n  SMVluslve  inn\ 
ut  U)s  pn>p*riy  \\\  perpeiuUy  fur  Mlueetiuaftl 
)t\(rp«ui»s  \\M  bssn  imtvldMl,  I  )(ope  \\\%S  yi)M 
wtu  iMi(^  wt^)«  n>s  M  U)  the  aeeessUy  twt 
thu  )»0«l«M«m  kn  (>Hler  \e  penaU  the  unt* 
\sN(Vy  \\\  |m«<^  wuh  lU  tevelaiimeni  |»Uni 

W(U\  kuittHi  r««MPd« 

TM«MAt  N  KWNet 

Mr,  MOMI,  Mr,  PrttldtnV  X  will 
eloae  by  reading  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHKLl  and  by  making  a  few  oommenu 
about  some  of  the  observatloni  eet  forth 
In  the  letter.  Under  dato  of  July  24. 
1962.  I  sent  the  foUowing  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  California: 

JuLt  94.  1963. 
Re  S.  1108. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchzl, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Deas  Toif:  This  will  acknowledge,  with 
thanks,  your  letter  of  July  19  In  which  you 
provided  me  with  very  helpful  background 
Information  concerning  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  544  acres  of  land  at  Camp  Matthews. 
Calif.,  to  the  University  of  CaUfomla.  Upon 
receiving  your  letter  I  made  a  thorough  re- 
view of  S.  1108  and  of  Senate  Report  No. 
1630.  It  Is  beyond  question  that  the  project 
for  the  acqxilsltlon  of  additional  land  to  be 
used  for  the  San  Diego  campus  of  the  Uni- 
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verslty  of  CaUfomla  la  bl^hly  desirable;  how- 
ever. In  falmeaa  to  you  I  should  point  out 
that  I  have  serious  reservations  conoemlng 
the  procedure  that  is  being  employed  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  acquisition  of  FM- 
eral  lands  for  use  by  the  university. 

As  you  know  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  sets  forth  an  orderly  and  uniform 
procedure  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  real 
property  for  educational  uses.  Title  40  XJJS.C. 
section  484(k)  sets  forth  the  provisions  of 
the  law  that  are  most  germane  to  the 
matter  under  discussion.  As  I  understand 
the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  law.  the 
agency  having  JurisdlcUon  of  the  FMeral 
land  (in  this  case  the  Department  of  the 
Navy)  would  have  to  make  a  determination 
that  the  land  is  excess  property.  In  other 
words,  the  Navy  Department  would  have  to 
determine  that  the  land  Is  not  required  for 
the  needs  of  the  Navy. 

After  the  property  has  been  declared  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  department  having  im- 
mediate Jurisdiction,  a  report  to  that  effect  is 
submitted  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  other  Federal  agencies  are  then 
screened  by  08A  to  determine  whethsr  the 
land  is  needed  by  them.  After  the  screening 
process  has  been  completed,  it  would  then  be 
apprtqwlate  to  determine  whether  other  pub- 
lic agencies  such  as  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  and  instrumentalities  or  tax- 
supported  institutions  needed  the  property 
for  educational,  public  health,  or  civil  de- 
fenae  purposes.  The  manual  issued  by  the 
OSA  entitled  "Disposal  of  Surplus  Real 
Property"  sets  forth  the  relevant  procedures, 
including  the  notice  requirements.  In  con* 
slderable  detaU  on  pages  7-10. 

Ths  foregoing  analysis  constitutes  a  brief 
resume  of  the  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdminUtrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1969,  M  emended,  for  the  disposal 
of  real  property  sueh  as  ths  544  acres  covered 
by  s.  1108.  As  ths  author  of  ths  so^oalled 
Morse  formula,  the  problem  that  oonfronU 
mt  under  the  feoti  of  this  oeas  Is  this:  S. 
not  eonstttutss  propossd  ipeeial  IsgislaUon 
to  rsmovs  ths  disposal  of  the  M4  eeres  of 
Psdsrsl  property  from  ths  orderly  proeedures 
presertbed  under  the  •sUtiai  lev;  It  eeasti* 
tutes  i  predelermlnetloa  thet  tae  lead  U 
to  le  to  the  Untnreltf  of  OaltfernU  the 
momeai  lael  the  ieeretary  of  the  Nevy  ie* 
mmlnei  ibet  ibe  lead  ti  even«w%  far  eoa* 
vsyenee  lo  tbe  Ualvenlly  of  OalMorou,  Ob. 
viav)«)y.  a,  not  eeastUuMs  e  taurHui  eat 
K  toypeaetnt  ef  tat  preetelaae  el  the  eileltat 
)«w,  eiaerwle*  ti  weuM  m*n  m  ueHvu 
)t\(r|M)te< 

Uater  the  VHIeHU  lew  pvevltlai  f«r  the 
Miuhirm  aendUai  t(  tbeei  MOMHy  iii* 
iMsel  eeeee«  the  teUnntaettea  Vuie  Isere* 
Ury  or  the  Navy  that  the  preiiwty  It  eetese 
ttt  the  NMei  ot  the  Navy  weult  be  merely 
ih»  artl  iiej)  of  a  prerMure  tM  e  ihorovtth 
s(^reeatilt  w  the  property  eai  for  a  possible 
diipoeel  to  the  Onlverelly  of  Oalirornle. 

We  heve  no  way  or  kaowtaf  what  ths 
situatloa,  with  resMet  to  Ihu  real  propsrty, 
will  be  In  leat  when,  eooordlaf  to  Benete 
Report  No.  1S30,  It  U  ssttmeled  that  the 
Mar  Ins  Corps  will  havs  eomplstsd  ths  movs 
from  Camp  Matthsws  to  a  new  sits  saisetsd 
for  the  training  of  rseruita.  Ws  oaanot 
guarantee  with  certainty  today  that  soma 
other  agency  of  ths  Federal  OoTsrnment 
might  have  an  urgent  requirement  for  ths 
544  acres;  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  today 
whether  the  land  might  be  found  more  use- 
ful for  public  health  or  civil  defense  pur- 
poses. If  s.  1108  were  to  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  PresldBnt. 
It  would  foreclose  a  determination  of  other 
urgent  Federal  pubUc  health  or  civil  defense 
uses  of  the  land. 

If  we  were  to  ass\uns,  for  the  purposs  of 
discussion,  that  ths  544  acres  would  be  con- 
veyed to  ths  Unlvsrslty  of  CalifomU  about 
4  years  hence  at  a  100  percent  public  benefit 
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diaoount — and    I    hasten    to    add    that    the 

assumption  cannot  be  made  with  certainty 

it  woiild  be  true,  as  you  point  out,  that  the 
o^ditlons  imposed  upon  the  proposed  trmns- 
ferse  by  S.  1108  would  provide  advantages 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  that  are  not  to 
be  found  under  the  existing  Federal  sur- 
plus propwty  laws.  However.  I  feel  that 
these  advantages  are  far  outweighed  hy  the 
disadvantages  which  woxild  be  occasioned 
by  the  enactment  of  S.  1108  at  this  time. 
Such  enactment  would  prevent  our  giving 
consideration  in  1960  to  what  might  t>e 
higher  and  more  important  Federal  or  public 
uses  of  this  extremely  valuable  real  property. 
The  fact  is  that  tlie  644  acres  in  question 
have  not  been  declared  excess  property  by 
the  Navy  and  have  not  been  found  siirplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  on  the  Federal  statute  books  a  law 
providing  a  uniform  and  orderly  method  for 
the  handling  of  such  property  disposals. 
Svsry  bill  such  as  S.  1108  that  provides  for 
an  exception  to  the  uniform  operation  of 
the  law  weakens  the  surplus  property  dis- 
posal law  and  clears  the  way  for  future  spe- 
cial relief  bills.  Kach  of  these  bills  weftkens 
the  foundation  of  the  uniform  law.  The  so- 
called  Morse  formxila  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment and  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Fed- 
eral property  disposal  law  in  those  cases 
where  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  deter- 
mines that  special  relief  legislation  is 
essential. 

As  you  know,  for  many  years  I  have  in- 
sisted upon  the  uniXorm  application  of  the 
Moree  formula  in  the  State  of  Oregon  as  well 
as  In  the  other  49  States.  I  assure  you  that 
this  has  not  been  a  pleasant  task  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  has  been  worth  the  effort 
because  I  am  satisned  that  the  Mores  for- 
mula, as  now  applied  by  individual  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  by  congressional  oommit- 
tess  and  on  ths  floor  of  ths  Senate  through 
appropriate  amsndmsnt  has  saved  ths  tax< 
paysrs  of  ths  United  SUtss  mUllons  of 
dollars. 

Under  ths  eiroumstanees  of  this  eaas.  I 
fssi  I  have  no  alternative  other  than  to  ask 
for  an  anplleatlon  of  the  Moree  formula  If 
a.  not  should  be  sehedulsd  for  aetloa  and 
dieeuaalon  on  the  ftoor  e(  the  leaele.  n  I 
were  to  make  en  eeeepttea  la  this  eeee,  X 
would  have  to  Mate  eieeptlea  ta  future 
eaew  whereta  tae  fennule  u  eppllHMe  aat 
eveiiiueuy  lae  fenauU  vault  teetiat  aieaa* 
laaleM. 

par  yeur  lafenaatlaa.  I  eaeleei  a  eapy  at 
(he  Merto  MNtule  Maeatmeai  waiea  Tpre* 
pm  with  mpH\  to  •^  UtI, 

I  em  teeply  aimreelatlve  et  yeur  hevlaf 
wriitoh  to  me  eat  vohttrfei  with  mi  ta  thii 
tvtigeet«  sHt  I  sent  my  bMi  pereeaal  rtfarti, 
aineerely. 

WsYNi  lieiee. 

As  w«  lawytrt  tay.  after  wt  havt  »rt* 
tented  our  tvldtnet  and  our  argumtnli, 
X  reet  my  ease. 

■XMtelT  1 

s.  not 

A  bill  suthorlslng  ths  eoaveyaaee  of  certain 
property  in  ths  city  of  Ban  Diego  to  the 
regents  of  ths  University  of  California 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee 
0/  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  ths 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  destgnes,  is 
authorized  and  directed  when  he  determines 
that  the  following  described  land  at  Camp 
Matthews,  California,  is  available  for  con- 
veyance to  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  for  educational  and  related  pur- 
poses, to  convey  said  land,  together  with 
all  improvements  and  appurtenanoes,  to  the 
regents  of  the  Unlversl^  oL  California  by 
quitclaim  deed  without  monetary  considera- 
tion therefor  but  upon  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  this  Act. 


Sac.  3.  Tttit  property  to  he  conveyed 
prising  approximately  644  acres  oC  land  la 
more  particiUarly  described  as  foUows:  The 
easterly  half  of  pueblo  lot  1800;  all  of  pueblo 
lot  1309;  all  of  pueblo  lot  ISIO;  aU  o(  that 
portion  of  pueblo  lot  1811  lying  easterly  of 
Pacific  Highway  and  southerly  of  isir^myi. 
Road;  aU  that  portion  of  pueblo  lot  1814 
lying  southerly  of  Miramar  Road;  all  that 
portion  of  pueblo  lot  1316  lylnc  soutlissly 
of  Miramar  Road;  aU  that  portion  ol  the 
westerly  half  of  pueblo  lot  ISie  lying  south- 
erly of  Miramar  Road;  said  pueblo  lands 
being  according  to  the  map  thereof  made  by 
James  Pascoe  of  1870,  a  certified  oopy  of 
which  Is  filed  as  miscellaneous  map  ntmi- 
bered  36  in  the  olBos  of  the  county  recorder 
of  San  Diego  Cotmty,  California;  eaoeptiag 
therefrom  any  property  previously  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  CaUfomla  or  the  city  of  San 
Diego  for  highway  purpoees. 

Sac.  3.  Ths  deed  of  oonveyanos  executed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  Ineluds  the  con- 
ditions that  (a)  such  property  shall  be  held 
by  the  r^ents  of  the  University  of  Callfanila 
so  long  as  the  property  conveyed  shall  be 
iised  for  educational  purpoees:  (t>\  if  at  any 
time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  determlnsa, 
upon  advice  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Bducation.  and  Welfare,  that  the 
property  so  conveyed.  Is  not  held  for  such 
purposes,  title  thereto  shall  immediately  re- 
vert to  the  United  States;  and  (c)  In  the 
event  of  any  such  reversion,  title  to  all  Im- 
provements made  thereon  by  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  Califomia  during  its 
occupancy  shaU  vest  in  the  United  States 
without  payment  of  compensation  therefor. 
Such  deed  of  conveyance  ahall  be  subject 
to  such  other  conditions  as  the  Seeretary  of 
the  Navy  may  dsem  appropriate  to  protest 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  4.  Ths  rsgents  of  the  University  of 
California  may  tsobange  portloas  of  the 
property  dseerlbed  la  section  a  for  otbsr  ad- 
jacent lands  of  approalmately  equal  value  la 
order  to  develop  such  property  bouadartes 
M  may  be  best  suited  for  the  puipoaas  ef  the 
University  of  OaUfomla. 

aeo,  s,  aeotlea  t  ehaU  he  appUeahle  ta  att 
respects  to  any  land  received  hy  the  rcfeato 
of  the  Ualverstiy  of  Oellforate  uadw  the 
eaehaatc  prevtsleM  euthertud  la  esettoa  4. 
eat  eay  laat  eoaeeyet  hy  the  rtieati  tC  tin 
Valveralty  of  OeltfeNUe  pureuaal  to  euth 
Mieheaie  ihMl  he  nmlum  ia  tit  raaitt 
thereat  free  eat  elear  of  tiie  ttailttoai 
weaeHhet  la  the  irit  eiatoaei  tt  eee* 


•.  nti 

Ameatmehta  latoated  te  he  prtpeeti  h» 
Mr.  Mteei  to  the  htti  tt  tkOli  auSeHtlai 
the  eeaveyaaee  at  esrtaka  yeperlt  la  the 

eity  of  laa  Dteft  to  the  reieato  t(  mm  Val* 
vereliyorOelUeralei 

Oa  iha  trel  pege^  line  It.  etHhe  out  '"erlth* 
out  BMNielary  eoasMerallea  therefer  hut**. 

on  page  t.  Uae  \%  laamedlately  altar  ''(a)  *, 
Insert  the  f ollovlaff ;  "the  regents  ot  the  Ual- 
verelty  of  Oallforala  pay  to  the  Unlled  •totos 
aa  oonalderatlon  for  the  property  cott?eyed 
an  amount  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  ito 
fair  market  value  aa  determined  by  the  8ee> 
retary  ot  the  Navy  after  appraisal  of  such 
prop«rty:  (b)". 

On  page  S,  line  2S,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(c) ". 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  UU 
before  the  Senate  has  certain  committee 
amendments  in  it  which  have  not  been 
agreed  to.  I  ask  unanlnaous  cooaent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  be  agreed  to.  without 
affecting  the  status  of  the  pendhiff 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
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and  that  the  bill  be  treated  aa  original 
text  for  further  amendment,  if  any. 

•Hie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection. 

Mr.  BffORSE.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  aa  follows: 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  to 
strike  out  "txx  a  period  of  twenty  years 
after  the  date  of  such  oonveyanee  for  edu- 
cational porpoees;  (b)  If  at  any  time  during 
that  period"  and  inaert  "so  long  as  the  prop- 
erty conveyed  shall  Ise  used  for  educational 
purpoeea:  (b)  if  at  any  ttme";  on  page  3, 
line  0.  after  the  word  "therefore.",  to  Insert 
"Sueh  deed  of  conveyance  shall  be  subject 
to  sueh  other  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  deem  appropriate  to  i>rotect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.";  and,  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "conditions",  to  strike 
out  "sstablished  in  section  8"  and  insert 
"prescribed  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
8";  so  as  to  make  the  blU  read: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaUvei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  Is  au- 
thorised and  directed  when  he  determines 
that  the  following  described  land  at  Camp 
Matthews,  California,  Is  available  for  con- 
▼eyanoe  to  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
Califomla  for  educational  and  related  pur- 
poees,  to  convey  said  land,  together  with  all 
Improvements  and  appurtenances,  to  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  Califomla  by 
quitclaim  deed  without  monetary  considera- 
tion therefor  but  upon  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  this  Act. 

"S»c.  2.  The  property  to  be  conveyed  com- 
prising approximately  544  acres  of  land  Is 
more  particularly  described  as  foUows:  The 
easterly  half  of  pueblo  lot  ISOO;  all  of  pueblo 
lot  1800:  all  of  pueblo  lot  1810:  all  of  that 
portion  of  pueblo  lot  1811  lying  easterly  of 
Pacific  Highway  and  southerly  of  Mlramar 
Road;  all  that  portion  of  pueblo  lot  1314 
lying  southerly  of  Mlramar  Road;  all  that 
portion  of  pueblo  lot  1315  lying  southerly  of 
Mlramar  Road;  aU  that  portion  of  the  west- 
erly half  of  pueblo  lot  1316  lying  southerly  of 
Mlramar  Road;  said  pueblo  lands  being  ac- 
cording to  the  map  thereof  made  by  James 
Pascoe  of  1870,  a  certified  copy  of  which  is 
filed  as  mlsoellaneoiia  map  numbered  86  in 
the  office  of  the  county  recorder  of  San  Diego 
County.  California;  excepting  therefrom  any 
property  previously  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
California  or  the  city  of  San  Diego  for  high- 
way puriMses. 

"SBC.  3  The  deed  of  conveyance  executed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  Include  the  con- 
ditions that  (a)  such  property  shall  be  held 
by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California 
so  long  as  the  property  conveyed  shall  be 
used  for  educational  purposes:  (b)  If  at  any 
time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  determines, 
upon  advice  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  that  the 
property  so  conveyed,  is  not  held  for  such 
purposes,  title  thereto  shall  immediately  re- 
vert to  the  United  States;  and  (c)  In  the 
event  of  any  such  reversion,  title  to  all  im- 
provements made  thereon  by  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  California  during  Its  oc- 
cupancy shall  vest  in  the  United  States  with- 
out pa]rment  of  compensation  therefor.  Such 
deed  of  conveyance  shall  be  subject  to  such 
othor  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  deem  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

"S»c.  4.  The  regente  of  the  University  of 
California  may  exchange  portions  of  the 
profterty  described  in  section  2  for  other  ad- 
Jaonit  lands  of  approximately  equal  value  in 
order  to  develop  such  property  boundaries  as 
may  be  beat  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the 
University  of  California. 


"Ssc.  5.  Section  3  shall  be  applicable  In 
all  respects  to  any  land  received  m  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Callfcanua  under 
the  exchange  provisions  authorised  in  sec- 
tion 4,  and  any  land  conveyed  by  tl|e  regents 
of  the  University  of  California  putjsuant  to 
such  exchange  shall  be  received  by  the 
grantee  thereof  free  and  clear  of  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  the  first  sentenpe  of  sec- 
tion 3." 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President}  I  will 
take  only  2  minutes  to  summafize,  for 
the  interest  of  Senators  who  aiay  read 
the  Record,  what  our  i>oints  areq 

We  gave  this  property  to  thai  Federal 
Government,  and  it  did  not  co^t  Uncle 
Sam  one  single  thin  dime.  , 

The  Federal  Government  used  this 
property  for  46  years  as  a  rifle  ripge,  not 
as  a  great  plant  which  added  toi  the  tax 
rolls  or  to  the  employment  of  tibat  par- 
ticular area,  and  without  paying  rent  or 
any  cost. 

The  property  Is  now  siirplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Governmeni. 

The  Federal  Government  is  xtp  longer 
able  to  use  it. 

Under  existing  law  we  could  j  get  this 
property  in  1966  for  no  compensation  to 
the  Federal  Government  beOause  it 
would  be  used  for  educational  punx)ses. 

TTie  only  purpose  of  our  bill  ia  jto  speed 
up  the  time,  because  time  iij  of  the 
essence  in  establishing  the  gi^at  uni- 
versity campus,  which  must  be  planned 
now,  and  for  which  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia has  already  acquired  more  than  &00 
acres  of  land. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  our  caset  and.  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  pas  said, 
we  rest  our  case. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESEHTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  8,  1962.  |  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  296.  An  act  for  the  relief  cff  Hanna 
Ghosn;  I 

S.  1174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  t>r.  Kwan 
Ho  Lee;  T 

S.  1882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of;  Assunta 
Bianchl; 

8.2455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ^rs.  Eliza- 
beth Lovic;  • 

S.  2572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of|  Merritt- 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.; 

8.2614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua-Sing  Ang; 

S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  l^iannoula 
Vasiliou  Tsambiras;  j 

S.  2769.  An  act  for  the  relief  w  Renato 
Granduc; 

S.  2807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Juliane  C.  Rockenfeller;  and 

S.  2844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Amar 
Froemming.  ■ 


ADJOURNMENT       I 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  imder  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow!  Thurs- 
day, August  9,  1962,  at  lai  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  8,  1962: 

PxDCBAL  Horn  Loan  Bainc  Boaao 

John  deLalttre.  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30,  1966,  vice  Ira  A.  Dixon. 

POSTMASTXXS 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Max  A.  Hand,  Autauga vllle.  Ala.,  in  place 
of  F.  R.  Gresham,  deceased. 

ARKANSAS 

Ben  W.  Parham,  Bald  Knob,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  O.  H.  Parham,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Richardson,  Reyno.  Ark.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Reynolds,  removed. 

CAUVOaMIA 

Mary  E.  Owynne,  Alamo,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
B.  V.  Llnhares,  retired. 

Barbara  H.  Potter,  Avlla  Beach,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  V.  M.  Canet,  retired. 

Thelma  M.  Lynch,  Bethel  Island,  Calif., 
in  place  of  V.  E.  Boxhill.  deceased. 

Helen  M.  Lowey,  Downievllle,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Costa,  retired. 

Jerome  B.  McKernan,  Rldgecrest,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  E.  E.  Fowler,  retired. 

Jettie  R.  Bean,  Running  Springs,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Kitselman.  resigned. 

coNNEcncirr 

Carmine  J.  Grote,  Chester.  Conn.,  In  place 
of  J.  L.  Grote,  retired. 

Charles  N.  Doane,  Jr.,  Essex.  Conn.,  In  place 
of  P.  D.  Guptlll,  deceased. 

John  J.  Falvey,  Groton,  Conn.  Office  es- 
tablished November  1,  1960. 

James  L.  McPherson.  Marble  Dale,  Conn., 
in  place  of  8.  M.  Straight,  retired. 

FLOalBA 

Madge  C.  Jones,  Cross  City,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Mills,  retired. 

William  B.  Dowling.  Dunnellon,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  G.  W.  Shuman,  retired. 

George  W.  Creamer,  Jr..  Bastpolnt.  FTa.,  in 
place  of  D.  H.  Tucker,  resigned. 

Percy  E.  Hardaker,  Kathleen,  Fla..  in  place 
of  H.  A.  Harrelson,  removed. 

William  K.  Bryant,  Longwood,  Fla.,  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Nelson,  removed. 

Dorothy  C.  Llndelius.  Loxahatchee.  Fla., 
in  place  of  E.  P.  Jarriel,  retired. 

Gladys  8.  Bland.  Pinetta,  Fla.,  in  place  of 

F.  L.  Bush,  retired. 

Jose  A.  Gonzalez,  Tampa,  Pla.,  in  place  of 
S.  G.  Harrison,  retired. 

Hoke  S.  Fitzgerald,  Jr..  Waverly,  Fla..  in 
place  of  M.  P.  Blanchard,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Blanton  H.  Knight,  McDonough,  Ga..  in 
place  of  W.  W.  Turner.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Fred  N.  Stewart,  Manchester,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  E.  L.  Hanger,  deceased. 

Alonzo  C.  McCorvey,  Pavo,  Ga.,  In  place  at 
W.  U.  Scott,  retired. 

Herbert  R.  Coker,  Sycamore,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  W.  F.  Humphreys,  deceased. 

John  E.  Grlffln.  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  W.  C.  Grlffln,  retired. 

hawah 

Norman  M.  Klmura,  Kalaheo,  Hawaii,  in 
place  of  J.  A.  Robello,  resigned. 

IDAHO 

Orvllle  J.  Slette,  Deary,  Idaho,  In  place  of 

G.  H.  Wylle,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Magnuson,  Kendrick,  Idaho,  in 
place  of  F.  O.  Stedman,  transferred. 

Dale  O.  Pierce,  Malta,  Idaho,  in  place  of 
J.  H.  Thompson,  retired. 

Melvln  K.  Pope,  Richfield,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  T.  M.  Vaughn,  resigned. 
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Eugene  B.  Boecknuin.  Bartelso,  111.,  in  plaos 
of  J.  C.  MueUer,  retired. 

Arthur  J.  Lawrence,  Bast  Alton.  111.,  in 
place  of  E.  R.  Hm.  deeaaaed. 

Richard  C.  Haaar,  Blaabeth.  lU..  in  i^aoe 
of  E.  J.  Coveny,  deceased. 

Charles  J.  Nash,  Greenville,  ni..  in  place  of 
D.  J.  McAlister,  retired. 

Paul  D.  Jordan.  Heracher.  ZU..  In  place  of 
A.  C.  Westphal,  retired. 

George  L.  McNamara.  Lansing,  ni..  in  place 
of  W.  E.  Brfert,  retired. 

Leonard  A.  Flnnegan.  Mattoon,  lU..  In 
place  of  H.  A.  Lange.  deceased. 

Bernard  C.  Wllaon.  Mlnler.  m.,  In  place  of 
H  E.  Davis,  retired. 

Leo  A.  Hayes.  Ramsey.  Dl..  in  place  of  O.  W. 
HInton,  removed. 

Charles  F.  SchulU,  Reynolds,  lU.,  In  place 
of  B.  W.  Sharp,  retired. 

Frank  J.  Wiedemann,  Rlngwood.  ni..  In 
place  of  P.  H.  Eberle,  transferred. 

RIU  P.  Winkler,  South  Elgin,  Ul.,  in  place 
of  Delbert  Hood,  Jr.,  removed. 

nvOZAMA 

Reynold  W.  Scudder,  DUbboro.  Ind..  in 
place  of  O.  C.  Oerster,  retired. 

Ernest  W.  Groves,  Dunkirk.  Ind..  In  place 
of  E.  D.  UtUer,  retired. 

Rex  R.  DeMoes.  Edwardsport,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  M.  F.  Shepard,  retired. 

Robert  F.  Sclder.  Fountain  City.  Ind..  in 
place  of  F.  L.  Scarce,  retired. 

Malcolm  Bmswlller,  Mlddlctown.  Ind..  in 
place  of  R.  A.  Purdue,  transferred. 

Frank  W.  Stevenson,  Moores  HUl,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  L.  H.  Barkley.  retired. 

Doris  C.  Lamott.  Pershing.  Ind.,  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Rodenberg,  deceased. 

Warren  F.  Bxiser,  Roachdale.  Ind.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Btcheson,  retired. 

Virgil  K.  Uttarback,  Trafalgar.  Ind.,  In 
place' of  J.  E.  Truman,  deceased. 

Robert  H.  Meier,  Westphalia,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  Oscar  Nierste,  retired. 

Ruth  J.  Schirr,  WeetvUle,  Ind.,  In  place  of 

D.  B.  Schirr,  resigned. 

IOWA 

John  B.  Rooney,  Maxwell,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  E.  L.  Wood,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Donald  E.  Strohmeyer,  Axtell,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Jessee,  retired. 

Larry  K.  Earnest,  Holcomb,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  D.  H.  Clare,  deceased. 

Cyril  F.  Kraus,  Ransom,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
V.  E.  Schrelber,  deceased. 

LOXnSUNA 
Louis    J.    Andermann,   St.    James,   La.,    In 
place  of  Emma  Andermann,  retired. 

MAINS 

Thomas  W.  Churchill,  Kezar  Falls,  Maine, 
In  place  of  S.  H.  MacDaniel,  retired. 

MARTLAND 

George  L.  Hart,  Sudlersvllle.  Md..  in  place 
of  E.  W.  Hart,  retired. 

MICHIOAN 

Andrew  J.  Yalch,  Honor,  Mich.,  in  place  of 

E.  S.  Martin,  retired. 

Roberta  B.  Wemette,  Mecosta.  Mich..  In 
place  of  E.  E.  Osborn,  retired. 

Clarke  H.  Jeffers,  MUford,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
V.  E.  Boyle,  removed. 

Bthelwyue  M.  Vaughan.  Oscoda,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  L.  J.  Hartel,  resided. 

Donald  F.  Bowen.  Palmyra.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  A.  C.  Johnston,  transferred. 

Laverne  H.  Maglnlty.  Thompsonvme. 
Mich.,  J.  o.  McCarthy,  deceased. 

Curtis  E.  Heyman.  Watersmeet,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  B.  A.  Dickson,  retired. 

MXNmaOTA 

Robert  J.  Blair.  BrownsvUle.  Minn.,  in  plaoa 
of  J.  J.  Serrea,  retired. 


Raymond  C.  Wllklns.  Glenooe,  Minn.,  In 
piaoe  ot  O.  T.  MarriU.  retired. 

Robert  D.  Ounderson,  Oonvlek.  Minn..  In 
place  of  Anma  Jonea.  retired. 

Oonnia  H.  Crever.  Hugo,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
L.  M.  Muller.  retired. 

Vernon  Hovelarud,  TtmU.  Minn.,  In  plaoe  ot 
T.  T.  Hamrey.  retired. 

Palmer  J.  KyUo.  Wanamlngo,  Mhm.,  In 
place  of  B.  C.  Moe,  retired. 


Woodrow  F.  Kolar,  Prague.  OUa..  la  place 
of  W.  C.  Placke.  deceaaed. 


Lorie  D.  GoUette,  Jr.,  BUoxi.  Miss.,  in  plaoe 
of  E.  V.  Shove,  retired. 

KIBSOTTai 

H.  Buhler  Sears,  Bolckow,  Mo..  In  place  of 
Walter  Praaer.  retired. 

Martin  P.  Moran.  Milan,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
M.  B.  Lee.  retired. 


Roy  B.  Boham,  Baseett.  Nebr..  in  plaoe  of 
F.  C.  Dtehl,  deceased. 

KKVASA 

Oman  L.  Olsen,  Mesquite,  Nev.,  In  place  of 
J.  B.  Hugnes,  retired. 

N.  Constance  Ollmore.  Zephyr  Cove.  Nev., 
in  place  of  A.  M.  Oabler,  resigned. 

NKW    HAMPSHiaX 

Walter  M.  Plummer,  Bristol.  N.H..  in  plaoe 
of  H.  L.  Goodhue,  retired. 

Harry  B.  Moses,  Haverhill,  N.H.,  In  place  of 
A.  S.  R.  Wells,  retired. 


Henry  R.  Kaiser,  Jr..  Oorvallla.  Ore.,  In 
place  of  W.  W.  Wooddy,  retired. 

PZNNSTI.VAmA 

Robert  I.  Grove.  Alexandria.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  R.  N.  Lankard,  resigned. 

Bernard  F.  Cooney.  Jr..  Aiistln.  Pa.,  la  plaoe 
of  M.  O.  Oolllna,  retired. 

Michael  A.  Kannace.  Burgettatown,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  R.  L.  BeU,  retired. 

Daniel  G.  Phimpa.  Dunns  SUUoix.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  D.  Fulton,  retired. 

RusseU  O.  Kratao-.  Blehfield,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  O.  a.  Leitcel,  deceased. 

Kenneth  A.  Harrison,  St.  Tluxnaa,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Martin,  retired. 

•OVTH   CAXOLIKA 

John  W.  Rogers.  Pelaer.  B.C., 
Sue  Scott,  retired. 


In  plaoe  of 


Bob  S.  Wray.  Oleaaon.  Tenn.,  In  plaoe  of 
W.  L.  Newberry,  retired. 

James  C.  Savage,  Linden,  Tenn.,  in  plaoe  of 
B.  O.  Harder,  retired. 

Onon  E.  Story,  Monroe.  Tsnn.,  in  plaoe  of 
L.  G.  Franklin,  transferred. 

Charles  B.  Stone,  Union  City.  Tsnn.,  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Rankin,  deceased. 


Eleanor  J.  Carmlchael,  Canandalgua,  N.T, 
in  place  of  F.  R.  Cougevan,  deceased. 


Lois  M.  Bverheart,  Bells,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
Leu  McElllgott.  retired. 

Bdward  A.  OTCeUey.  Bloomburg,  Tbx.,  In 


James  J.  Connolly,  Catskill.  N.T..  in  plaoe     pi^ce  of  H.  I.  Pettit,  retired 


of  H.  W.  Becker,  retired. 

Donald  P.  McSweeney.  Long  Lake.  N.Y..  in 
place  of  B.  J.  McSweeney.  deceased. 

Fraser  Bushey,  Mooers  Forks.  N.Y..  In  place 
of  L.  T.  LeDuc,  retired. 

Edna  V.  Monica,  North  Bangor.  N.T.,  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Shonyo,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLJNA 

Jesse  A.  Tripp.  Blounts  Creek.  K.C.  in 
place  of  D.  F.  Sawyer.  Jr..  transferred. 

Leo  Mercer.  Chadboum,  N.C..  In  plaoe  of 
E.  I.  Baldwin,  retired. 

WUllam  L.  Sloop,  Concord,  N.C..  in  place  of 

B.  E.  Harris,  resigned. 

McElree  B.  HUUard,  Macon,  N.C..  In  plaoe 
of  A.  L.  Nicholson,  deceased. 

L.  Penn  Hunter,  Marlon.  N.C.,  in  place  at 
J.  A.  Flnley,  deceased. 

Noel  D.  Atkins,  Mayodan.  N.C..  in  place  of 
J.  V.  HighfiU.  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Richard  D.  Orieve,  Bulfalo,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  J.  U.  Pavlik,  deceased. 

OHIO 

Carl  C.  Kindt,  BellviUe,  Ohio,  in  place  of 

C.  C.  Dill,  transferred. 

Edmund  W.  Reed,  Mallnta,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  G.  L.  Burkett,  resigned. 

Warren  G.  Reed,  Morrow,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  William  Corrigan.  retired. 

Madeline  A.  Wilson,  Rawson,  Ohio,  In  plaoe 
of  Pearl  Burket,  retired. 

Jane  G.  Apfeld,  SomervUle,  Ohio.  In  plaoe 
of  R.  L.  Bergamyer,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Hicks  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  Ada,  Okla..  in  place  of 
M.  H.  West,  deceased. 

Gleason  W.  Roe.  Agra,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
M.  C.  Nixon,  retired. 

Grant  W.  Keeton,  Bethany,  Okla..  In  place 
of  P.  H.  Stockton,  deceased. 

Woodrow  W.  Wilson,  Carnegie,  Okla..  In 
place  of  W.  F.  Stratton,  retired. 

Robert  B.  Lovell,  DiU  City.  Okla..  in  plaoe 
of  J.  H.  Hughes,  deceased. 

Bessie  D.  Zentz,  Goodwell.  Olda..  in  place 
of  V.  A.  Little,  deceased. 

Mlna  M.  Williams,  Oakhivst,  Okla.,  in 
place  of  S.  L.  Clayton,  retired. 


Clarence  J.  Haf  emick.  LoUta.  Tex.,  in  plaoe 
of  L.  B.  Seals,  retired. 

Jack  B.  Baston.  LoveUdy.  Ttx.,  la  plaee  of 
M.  E.  Olmon,  retired. 

Curtis  R.  Smith.  Tatum.  Tsx..  la  place  of 
B.  K.  Martin,  retired. 

xrrAH 

Clare  S.  Larson.  Bureka,  Utah,  In  plaoe  of 
P.  B.  Gear,  deceased. 

VSRMONT 

John  P.  Wellman.  Readsboro,  Vt^  in  plaoe 
of  A.  J.  Oralfr.  reaigned. 

vnunNXA 
Katharine  A.  Webb.  Callaway.  Va..  In  plaoe 
of  J.  P.  Fisher,  transferred. 
Dude  W.  Bowen,  Duflleld.  Va.,  In  plaoe  of 

B.  P.  Tompkins,  retired. 

Henry  H.  Downing.  Ftont  Royal.  Va..  in 
place  of  A.  O.  Haley,  retired. 

Harry  S.  Sommers.  Paeonlan  Springs.  Va., 
in  place  of  B.  N.  Reed,  retired. 

Walter  D.  Wood,  Powhatan,  Va..  in  place  of 

C.  O.  Coppedge,  retired. 


Melbum  E.  Mason.  Battle  Ground.  Wash., 
in  place  of  F.  O.  Keith,  retired. 

Wellington  D.  Duke,  Vantage,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  W.  C.  Duke,  deceased. 

Lester  O.  Johanson.  Wardm.  Waah^  in 
place  of  G.  A.  Therrlault.  retired. 

WXST    VIRQINIA 

Beulah  W.  Ash,  Buffalo,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  £.  K.  Beitz.  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Gordon  E.  Mead,  Dal  ton.  Wis..  In  plaoe  of 
J.  W.  Moore,  Sr..  retired. 

Richard  P.  Nelson,  Jim  Palls,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  D.  B.  MilU,  retired. 

Beatrice  J.  Houtz,  Somers.  Wis..  In  plaee  of 
C.  C.  Ruthe,  resigned. 

Douglas  a.  Runkel.  Strum.  Wis..  In  plaee 
of  P.  C.  Spangberg.  deceased. 

vrroMme 

Helen  B.  Wambeke.  Deaver,  Wyo..  in  plaee 
of  R.  A.  Olsen,  retired. 
Ada  D.  Vogel.  Lusk,  Wyo.,  in  plaoe  of  A.  B. 

Mills,  retired. 
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AugiLst  8 


The  LessoB  allht  Pveanble 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 

OF  MSBBABKA 

IN  THE  SBIATS  OP  TBI  UNITED  STATES 
Wednetday,  August  8,  1962 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
June-July  Issue  of  Highway  Highlights 
there  Is  carried  the  text  of  an  address 
given  by  our  colleague.  Senator  Karl  E. 
lIiTVOT.  of  South  Dakota,  before  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Users  Conference  earlier 
this  year.  This  address  is  a  splendid 
presentation  and  an  excellent  warning 
to  an  Americans.  It  urges  them  to 
guard  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
States  and  the  individual  authorities 
against  further  encroachments  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

I  adc  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Mttndt  printed  In  the 
CoNOsxssioNAL  RicoKs  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trs  Lbson  07  the  Pbsamblb — AamacAm 
Aax  Ubgxd  To  Ouabd  Statb  Botzbexoittt, 

IMOIVIOT7AL     AUTBORims    ACAIMST    FSDOAL 

Ekcmoucbmwht 

(By  Senatcv  Kaii.  B.  IfcNUT) 

Back  on  the  thlrtl  day  of  July  me,  the  day 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  a  great  American  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  Abigail.  This  American  was  John 
Adams,  and  he  wrote  his  wife  and  said,  "Yes- 
terday th«  greatest  questton  was  decided 
which  ever  was  debated  in  America,  and  a 
greater  problem  wlU  probably  never  be  de- 
bated. A  resolution  was  passed,  without  one 
dissenting  colony,  that  these  united  Colonies 
are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent states." 

That  sentiment  was  found  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  too:  "these  united  Ck>l- 
onles  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and 
Independent  States." 

From  that  early  beginning,  there  has  been 
a  contlnxilng  controversy  In  America  as  to 
what  Is  the  rightful  position  of  the  IndlTld- 
ual  citizen;  as  to  what  Is  the  Individual  posl- 
tl(m  of  the  individual  State,  and  as  to  what 
are  the  proper  responsibilities  and  authori- 
ties to  be  delegated  to  the  central  state  and 
to  our  Federal  Government. 

OMI.T  XM  THX  X7iriXB>  STATSS 

While  we  have  sought  to  mcourage  other 
lands  and  other  areas  to  follow  our  example 
in  that  regard,  It  Is  only  In  the  United  States 
where  It  Is  spedflcaUy  put  down  In  the 
charter  of  freedona  that  the  rights  of  people 
In  Jobs  like  mine,  your  Federal  politicians, 
riaaU  be  limited  solely  to  those  rights  and 
authOTltles  specifically  delegated  to  us  by  the 
States  or  by  the  people. 

WhUe  I  am  normally  described  as  a  Mid- 
western oonasrvative.  I  am  an  advocate  of  a 
constitutional  formula  which  is  the  greatMt 
liberal  document  of  government  ever  writ- 
ten or  employed  anywhere.  Because  down 
through  history  the  Uberal  has  always  been 
om>osed  to  a  concentration  of  authority;  that 
waa  tlM  Ubcrallam  of  Woodrow  WUaon,  that 
was  the  liberalism  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Tliafe  to  me  Is  the  only  kind  of  liberalism 
which  Is  genuine,  and  anybody  who  de- 
•erlbaa  liberaUsm  as  a  device  for  giving  fewer 


men  more  power  over  additional  tteople  Is 
describing  a  synthetic  form  of  liberuism  and 
an  error  of  semantlclsm.  Because,  as  a  lib- 
oral  who  believes  that  the  functioia  should 
lie  with  the  people  in  States  and  In  [individ- 
ual offices  and  shops  and  businesses,  and  that 
Federal  politicians  In  jobs  like  mint  should 
bo  circumscribed  in  the  powers  W9j  exercise 
over  the  average  citizen.  I  submit  that  this 
is  a  concept  which  Is,  in  fact,  genuine  lib- 
eralism., j 

That  being  true,  I  speak,  as  one  who  be- 
lieves that  instead  of  trying  to  delegate  more 
power  and  more  authority  and  mora  reepon- 
sibility  to  the  central  state,  soiaiehow  or 
other,  we  should  learn  as  States  at)d  as  In- 
dividuals, as  groups  and  as  orgM^izations 
and  as  entities,  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
and  exercise  the  authorities  which  are  essen- 
tial to  progress. 

HIGHWAY    PROBLZMS 

I  think  that  is  true  In  the  field  pt  safety 
legislation,  for  example,  in  highway^  I  think 
It  Is  true  in  the  controversial  pn)blem  of 
reciprocity.  I  think  It  is  true  in  thfc  field  of 
uniform  highway  traffic  signals,  tthese  are 
all  Important  to  all  Americans,  gpmebody 
will  have  to  solve  the  problem.  Wherever 
a  problem  gets  too  tough,  or  remMi^s  un- 
solved, or  the  situation  becomes  to^  odious, 
a  clamor  arises  at  once  for  the  Fed^al  Gov- 
ernment to  step  in,  and  pass  a  whQie  family 
of  bills.  U. 

I  think  nobody  will  quarrel  with  I  the  fact 
that  reciprocity  is  desirable,  that  safety  is 
desirable,  that  uniformity  in  traffit:  signals 
is  desirable:  but  I  don't  think  you  hfive  to  go 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  achieve  these 
desirable  objectives,  because,  wheaj  we  pa£s 
legislation,  we  have  to  exercise  controls.  In- 
evitably, we  have  to  do  6omethln|:  to  you 
when  we  are  doing  something  for  you.  We 
can't  Just  by  a  magic  wand  create  ^topla  In 
a  painless  fashion. 

I  happen  to  be  the  owner  of  a  (lice  new 
1062  automobile.  It  is  a  mighty  fin«|automo- 
bUe.  It  la  the  beet  autonK>blle  I  l^ve  ever 
driven,  but  some  engineer,  if  you  pllease,  hid 
the  si^oal  lever,  which  indicates  whether  you 
are  going  to  turn  right  or  left,  so^e  place 
down  on  the  dashboard,  where  I  guarantee 
even  an  FBI  agent  couldn't  find  it. 

A  colleague  in  the  Senate  bought  the  same 
kind  of  car  I  had.  He  wants  to  haffe  a  Fed- 
eral law  making  it  illegal  to  hide  Uie  signal 
lever  in  that  car,  but  I  don*t  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Ooverfiment  to 
nurse  these  automobile  manufactutjers  along 
and  tell  them  how  much  horsepower  they 
have  to  have  and  what  Is  the  maxlttium  and 
minimum  speed  on  the  highway  fisxd  how 
many  layers  of  nylon  or  vhatever  to  put  In 
automobile  tires. 


Il 


uifirosJcrrT 

The  matter  of  oinlformity  of  ti^afflc  law 
happens  to  be  a  special  fetish  of  thine,  be- 
cause on  at  least  three  occasions  I  nave  been 
privileged  to  visit  In  virtually  aU  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  on  two  pccasions 
all  of  them.  I  was  impressed,  most  Of  all,  by 
something  which  I  suppose  escapeti  the  eyes 
of  many  tourists,  but  the  one  lasting  Impact 
made  upon  me  was  the  fact  that  throughout 
Europe  with  all  Its  diversity  of  languages 
and  flags  and  nationalities  and  pasmartB  and 
currencies  and  border  controls,  ttey  have 
been  able  to  develop  a  unlformltyjof  traAc 
signals  far  exceeding  anything  we  have  in 
the  United  States. 

I  think  It  Is  a  very  desirable  «>bjective. 
In  a  part  of  the  worid  that  can  jag^-ee  on 
virtually  nothing  else,  where  you  have  a  wall 
between  East  Berlin  and  West  Berlin,  the 
only  thing  the  same  on  both  sid«4  of  Ger- 
many today  are  the  traffic  slgnal$  on  the 
highway. 


I  don't  know  how  they  did  It,  but  I  am 
glad  they  did  it  because  that  demonstrates 
to  me  that  there  certainly  must  be  aome  way 
that  in  America  we  can  develop  a  degree  of 
uniformity  in  traffic  signals  without  having 
Uncle  Sam  do  the  Job,  because  they  haven't 
any  central  government  there.  They  did  it 
somehow  through  conferences,  sonehow 
through  private  people  working  through 
their  respective  government  to  say,  "This  is 
a  good  Idea."  And  they  said.  "Ja,"  or  "Oul," 
or  "Da-Da,"  or  whatever  the  language  hap- 
pened to  be,  and  they  succeeded. 

We  can  do  that  in  our  country.  If  we  can_ 
do  that  In  highways,  we  can  do  it  In  a  great 
many  other  areas  of  activities,  I  think. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  you  guard 
3rour  State  sovereignties,  that  you  guard  your 
Individual  authorities,  that  you  question 
with  a  Jaundiced  eye  any^«ny — additional 
suggestion  to  expand  the  power  of  people  in 
Jobs  like  mine  over  people  in  Jobs  like  yours, 
because.  If  you  don't,  we  find  this  increased 
power  to  be  a  kind  of  heady  and  intoxicat- 
ing wine.  It  is  kind  of  enjoyable  to  be  able 
to  push  a  lot  of  people  arotmd  and  pass  a 
lot  of  legislation  and  make  everybody  call 
you  on  the  telephone  to  see  whether  they 
can  buy  a  new  automobile  or  whether  they 
can  do  this  or  that.  And  the  thing  tends 
to  grow. 

It  has  been  seriously  suggested,  and  so  far 
not  acted  upon  either  affirmatively  <»■  nega- 
tively by  this  session  of  Congress,  that  we 
should  deliver  to  the  Executive,  power  by  his 
own  decree  and  his  own  decision  to  modify 
the  tax  structure  of  America,  to  reduce,  to 
change,  to  modify.  This  Is  a  pretty  serious 
encroachment  to  my  way  of  thinking  on  the 
powers  of  the  people  and  the  powers  of  the 
Congress. 

Another  great  controversy  raging  in  this 
country  involves  tariffs,  which  would  propose 
to  give  to  the  Executive  the  entire  authority 
to  levy  tariffs,  to  Increase  them,  to  decrease 
them,  to  abolish  them,  or  to  Impose  them  on 
any  segment  of  the  economy.  Just  as  the 
power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy,  the 
power  to  decide  which  industry  has  a  tariff 
and  which  does  not  also  Is  the  power  to  com- 
pel or  to  coerce  and  to  destroy. 

TAaiFF  VIEW 

Now.  I  say  this  as  one  who  believes  that  our 
tariff  legislation  in  operation  Is  hopelessly 
out  of  date.  I  say  that  as  one  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  NATO 
conference  in  Paris  this  last  year,  and  served 
my  good  friend  Ltnbon  Johnsoh. 

Ltndow  came  to  me  and  he  said.  "Kabi,, 
we  have  to  have  some  Republicans  among 
the  delegates  to  the  NATO  Oonference,  and 
as  long  as  I  have  an  appointment.  I  might 
as  well  appoint  a  black  one.  How  would 
you  like  to  go?" 

So  I  went.  I  visited  for  a  long  time  with 
the  members  of  the  countries  who  are  going 
into  the  Common  Market.  I  think  It  is  a 
wise  decision  on  their  part.  I  think  Britain 
in  self-defense  is  going  to  be  compelled  to 
go  In.  I  think  this  faces  us  up  to  a  whole 
new  economic  challenge  in  America. 

That  far  I  go  along.  Where  I  disagree  Is 
the  fact  that,  having  confronted  thij  great 
serious  new  challenge,  we  ought  to  delegate 
Its  solution  to  a  group  of  nameless,  face- 
less individuals  over  whom  you  have  no 
control  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  do  it  by  empowering  the 
Tariff  Commission,  which  Is  a  branch  of  the 
Congress,  with  additional  flexibility  and  au- 
thority, BO  when  the  thing  goes  wrong,  you 
can  still  hold  the  people  responsible  closest 
to  you  and  loo":  to  than  for  correction. 

These  are  areas,  it  seems  to  xne.  in  which 
highway  users  should  be  intereated,  be- 
cause a  drift  or  a  drive  or  a  tendency  to 
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build  up  this  much  concentrated  power  in 
the  hands  of  peof^  in  Washington  cannot 
possibly  overlook  for  long  the  various  par- 
tlctUar  aq>ectB  of  freedom  in  which  they 
are  essentlaUy  Interested.  This  age-old  con- 
troversy about  which  John  Adams  wrote  his     matters  with  mar«  ohiM<«ivi<v    u  m  ««<«         »iriw"'T'  ^     . 

biggest  cash  crop — a  billion  dollar  soybean ««»«»»  un  ww  m 


angry  heat  of  a  Washington  summer  and  the 
hot  winds  of  campaign  argument  aometlmea 
warp  the  Judgments  of  the  aanect  man. 

So  in  this  atmospbere  of  southern  itin- 
heeota  perhi^w  we  can  look  at  some  of  these 


decided 

We  are  an  impatient  group  of  people, 
sometimes  in  our  impatlenoe  to  get  some- 
thing done  fast,  we  faU  to  recognize  the 
damage  that  we  are  doing  to  a  formula  which 
has  enabled  us  to  get  things  done  endur- 
ingly  and  successfully  down  through  the 
ages. 

THX   OXFrxaZIfCK 

I  think  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
put  it  all  pretty  well  in  the  preamble  when 
they  spelled  out  the  eternal  underlying  dif- 
ference between  our  concept  of  a  private 
economy  and  individual  responsibility  and 
a  division  of  powers  between  the  Central 
Government  and  the  States.  When  they 
wrote  out  the  preamble  as  a  reason  for  hav- 
ing a  Constitution  and  a  government,  as 
Justification  of  the  Etev<:dutionary  War.  as  a 
lodestar  toward  which  to  move  in  this  new 
Republic,  along  with  talking  about  domestic 
tranquillity  and  many  other  things,  they  got 
around  to  the  ftmcUons  of  the  Federal 
state  and  part  of  the  function  of  the  Federal 
state,  they  rightly  said,  was  to  provide  the 
common  defense.  And  what  Is  the  next 
statement  in  the  preamble?  "In  order  to 
provide  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare."  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
reflect  how  easy  It  would  have  been  for 
those  feUowB  at  Philadelphia  to  have  said 
"in  order  to  provide  the  common  defense 
and  the  general  welfare."  Just  a  simple  little 
conjunction,  but  those  meticulous  men  and 
those  linguistic  masters,  to  whom  every  syl- 
lable meant  a  sermon  in  its  own.  carefully 
used  a  different  word.  The  one  that  will 
provide  Is  the  central  state;  when  it  comes 
to  the  general  welfare,  our  responsibilities 
are  to  promote  the  conditions,  the  environ- 
ment, the  opportunities  for  people  and  for 
States  to  help  themselves. 

I  hope  we  don't  forget  the  lesson  of  the 
preamble  to  the  greatest  Constitution  ever 
written. 


I'd  like  to  talk  a  Uttle  about  my  view  of 
such  a  long-range  program,  but  tknt  tt 
might  be  well  to  review  briefly  a  few  of  tlM 
factors  which  have  made  this  year's  debet* 
so  involvsd. 

st  place,  in  nrnaHOartni 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBIARES 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Autmst  8, 1962 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
represent  the  BCidwest  in  Congress  have 
a  great  responsibility  to  agriculture.  One 
of  the  ablest  spokesmen  for  the  farmer 
is  my  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Con- 
gressman AvcHER  Nelskn.  On  August 
6  Mr.  Nklsbw  addressed  the  silver  anni- 
versary of  soybean  processing  at  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  and  I  believe  his  remarks  on 
that  occasion  will  be  of  Interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoko,  I  in- 
clude his  speech  herewith : 

Thb  FabmbIb  Mammxt  Is  Woblowjdb 

Some  months  ago,  when  the  idea  for  this 
meeting  began  to  take  shape,  I  was  intrigued 
with  the  pTopoaal  and  delighted  that  X  should 
be  asked  to  participate.  And,  as  X  thought 
about  It,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  fine  oppw- 
tunlty  for  all  of  us  to  talk  awhile  about  the 
things  that  bring  us  together  rather  than  the 
things  that  divide  us.  I've  made  this  special 
trip  from  Washington  in  the  midst  of  much 
turmoil,  political  and  economic,  where  the 


product  with  Its  countless  ramifications  In 
farm  income.  In  industrial  employment  and 
in  foreign  trade. 

I  come  to  you,  therefore,  knowing  that 
though  we  may  differ  sharply  on  matters 
which  are  close  to  us,  we  have  a  number  of 
substantial  common  interests.  Suppose,  for 
my  text,  I  recite  some  of  these  common 
interests: 

First.  I'm  certain  that  I  shall  have  no 
argument  when  I  say  that  every  person  in 
this  room  Is  interested  in  a  prosperous  and 
successful  agriculture. 

Second.  I  am  equally  certain  that  every 
one  of  us  accepts  the  fact  that  foreign  trade 
is  of  vital  importance  to  mm  all. 

Third.  There  can  be  no  argument,  I  know, 
that  every  one  of  us  is  for  a  strong,  healthy, 
peaceful  America. 

And  finally — you  can  argue  this  one  with 
me  if  you  Uke,  but  I  offer  it  regardless — 
every  last  one  of  us  is  interested  in  his  own 
personal  well-being. 

Now,  suppose  we  take  each  of  these  points 
and  look  at  the  facta.  First,  that  we  agree 
we  want  a  prosperous  agriculture.  Some- 
times, I  suppose.  It  doesnt  look  that  way 
as  we  quarrel  about  how  to  achieve  it.  but  I 
think  it's  fair  to  say  that  as  you  look  back 
over  the  years,  there  has  never  been  any  pro- 
gram dealing  with  agriculture  that  has  sta- 
biliaed  in  any  one  pattern  long  enough  to 
establish  Its  worth  as  far  as  achievements 
arc  concerned.  Tou  don't  have  to  dig  very 
deeply  into  the  record  of  farm  programs  for 
30  years  or  more  to  find  a  bewUderlng  maze 
of  actions  which  range  from  plowing  tuider 
corn  to  crusading  for  big  production  for  war, 
to  bemoaning  the  billion  dollar  surplus 
stocks  of  wheat. 

And  you  don't  have  to  dig  very  deep  to  find 
piizzlement  in  shifting  prop>osals  of  hig^ 
supports,  low  supports,  flexible  supports;  of 
controlled  prodiKtlon  and  freedom;  of  pen- 
alties and  incentives. 

And  right  on  the  surface  are  the  obvious 
facts  of  political  parties  and  farm  organi- 
sations alike  fighting  perennial  contests  to 
prove  that  youYe  wrong  and  I'm  right;  of 
Farm  Bureau  with  one  story.  Farmers  Union 
with  another,  and  the  Orange  frequently  in 
the  middle.  Pity  the  pocn-  city  Congressman 
who  tries  to  referee  between  these  argu- 
ments, while  he  seeks  to  protect  his  con- 
sumers; while  we  who  represent  the  farm- 
ers watch  with  constant  concern  as  we  strive 
for  badly  needed  Increases  in  farm  income. 

I  do  not  propose  to  add  to  the  turmoil 
In  this  dlsciission,  because  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  are  getting  a  farm  program  at  least 
for  next  year  which  will  be  good  for  most 
of  us.  That  is,  we  may  get  an  acceptable 
program,  although  the  maneuvers  between 
Senate  and  House  the  last  week  or  two  leave 
plenty  of  room  for  doubt.  The  feed  grain 
bill  of  last  year  had  many  desirable  fea- 
tures, actually  very  much  like  the  bill  which 
I  and  some  of  my  Midwest  colleagues  in- 
troduced in  the  previous  session.  I.  how- 
ever, did  not  like  the  feature  of  the  bill 
which  was  designed  to  Interfere  with  the 
free  marketing  of  grain.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shoxild  have 
power  to  dump  grain  on  the  maiket  at 
will,  at  prices  of  his  choosing,  setting  aside 
normal  marketing  procedures  to  the  injury 
of  private  trade  and  farmers  aUke.  Simi- 
larly, I  support  extension  of  the  law  for  the 
next  year — a  nuttter  still  pending  between 
the  two  Houses — in  the  hope  that  sooner 
or  later  we  could  get  earnestly  to  work  on  a 
long-range  program. 


include  com  in  a  controlled  program.    

yet,  whether  the  Secretary  was  Henry  Wal- 
lace or  Claude  Wlckard  or  CllntMi  ABdaraon 
or  Charles  Brannan  or  Ezra  Benson,  never  did 
he  at  any  time  submit  com  and  feed  grains 
to  a  program  of  controls,  and  you  must  ad- 
mit that  this  was  indeed  a  diverse  series 
of  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 

So  when  the  GTA  Digest  said  as  long  ago 
as  last  Febniary  that  "This  may  be  too  much 
for  Congress  to  swallow  in  one  gulp — it  may 
even  be  more  than  farmers  are  reedy  right 
now  to  approve  at  the  baUot  bosaa."  It  was. 
to  say  the  least,  prophetic.  Beeauae  not  only 
did  Members  of  Congress  find  It  Impoaslble 
to  swallow,  but  my  maU  and  the  wq  of 
every  Memlwr  with  whom  I  talked  ran  tre- 
mendously against  the  compuIalaDs  of  the 
program.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  with  all 
honesty  that  Farmers  Union  members 
showed  very  UtUe  more  Interset  in  the  pro- 
posals than  did  their  Farm  Bureau  frlmda 
down  the  road. 

So  by  May  of  this  year  the  GTA  Dtgeet  was 
able  to  Bay,  without  shedding  a  visible  tear, 
that  the  altonatlve  is  continuation  ot  tht^ 
year's  program,  and  added  simply.  "It  makea 
good  sense." 

Statements  like  this  could  be  made  be- 
cause we  farmers  are.  at  least  in  small  meas- 
xu^,  learning  to  curtail  production,  and  to 
make  some  adjustment  to  the  realities  of 
life.  And  we  are  demonstrating  that  we  can 
do  it  if  we  are  handed  a  workable  combina- 
tion of  incentives  and  supports  which  we 
can  buy  of  our  own  free  wm. 

Perhaps  the  lessons  of  deals  which  devel- 
oped when  the  House  considered  the  admin- 
istration hill  should  not  quickly  be  forgot- 
ten. When  It  came  before  us  after  m^ntha 
of  deliberation  in  committee,  and  when  its 
sponsors  accepted  amendment  after  amend- 
ment simply  to  gamer  votes,  the  product  was 
a  measure  which  bore  little  reaemblanoe  to 
the  bill  they  started  with.  Areas  that  were 
considered  feed  grain  deficit  areas  were 
granted  exemption  from  strict  oocnpllanee 
features;  prodiicers  having  40  acres  or  Isas  of 
feed  grain  base  were  granted  qMdal  treat- 
ment; then,  to  top  it  all  off  came  the  cynical 
offer  to  permit  cottongrowers  to  plant  feed 
grain  when  a  cotton  crop  failed.  When  we 
were  all  through  it  was  evident  that  sooke  IS 
Midwest  States  wotild  bear  the  brunt  of  re- 
ducticm  in  production,  along  with  a  phasing 
out  of  payments  for  retired  acrea. 

Not  only  was  it  evident  that  the  result 
would  be  discrlminatlaa  against  fannars  of 
this  area,  but  it  would  not  produce  the  de- 
sired result  in  the  way  of  a  farm  program. 
It  aeems  to  me  that  total  partlrtpatlop  aa 
well  as  cross  ocmpiUance  are  iisitmtlal  for  an 
effective  program. 

At  the  same  time  we  an  know  that  as  far 
as  wheat  is  ooncemed,  the  United  Statea  is 
the  <mly  country  In  the  world  whldi  la  eur- 
talllng  its  production.  We  know,  too,  that  It 
is  Bard  Winter  wheat  which  la  reapooafble 
for  virtually  all  of  the  surplus,  that  most  ot 
the  Oovemment  holdings  are  leas  than  the 
beet  in  quality,  and  that  yields  In  reeent 
years  have  Increased  aharply  due  to  better 
varletlea  and  methoda.  It,  of  oourae,  waa 
demonstrated  aharply  In  the  feed  gralna  last 
year — and  undoubtedly  will  this  year — whan 
f  ertUlaer  sales  Jinnped  upward  to  oOaet  In 
some  degree  the  decline  In  acreage. 

What  I've  been  trying  to  say  la  that  your 
chances  of  being  right  when  you  attempt  to 
draft  farm  legislation  are  next  to  nothing — 
at  least.  In  ttw  mlnda  of  aome  of  our  fMends. 
If  my  friend  Bm  over  here  thinks  Tm.  right. 
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tlMn  tlM  r**^""—  are  my  friend  TOm  over 
tbera  win  TiolenUy  disagree.  80  I  suggest. 
m.mrmfi  otlter  tilings,  ft  bit  of  patienee  by  all 
of  us. 

80  with  all  tbat.  I  propose  that  the  follow- 
ing be  tlie  basic  Ingredients  of  a  farm  pro- 
gram which  I  believe  wUl  work,  which  will 
be  sceeptable.  and  which  will  be  good  for  the 
IfaUon.  and  which  I  would  hope  would  be 
necessary  only  so  long  as  we  do  not  have  the 
markets  for  the  tremendous  productlcm  and 
h^T^dUng  capabilities  of  American  agricul- 
ture: 

First.  All  fanners  participate  in  a  land 
retirement  program.  If  a  farm«r  refuses  to 
take  land  out  on  a  voluntttry  basis,  he  for- 
feits any  and  all  payments  and  supports  that 
come  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Second.  In  dealing  with  land  retirement 
we  have  in  mind  that  each  farm  has  indi- 
vidual characteristics  adapted  to  different 
types  of  family-farm  operation  and  that  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  separate  commodities 
as  we  now  are  doing,  we  deal  with  total  culti- 
vated acres  on  each  Individual  farm,  requir- 
ing a  certain  percentage  of  reduction. 

Third.  The  payment  could  be  a  modest  one 
per  acre  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  receive  cash, 
and  if  the  farmer  operates  a  livestock  farm 
where  all  of  his  feed  Is  used  on  the  farm, 
make  a  liberal  payment  out  of  surplus  feed 
to  replace  the  feed  that  he  would  have  raised 
on  his  own  acres.  The  requirement  In  this 
case  would,  of  course,  be  that  these  com- 
modities be  not  thrown  back  into  the  com- 
petitive market. 

Fourth.  Supports  should  be  ad|ustable  to 
meet  requirements  either  of  surplus  or  of 
deficit.  I  am  sure  we  have  all  seen  examples 
of  supports  set  at  such  a  level  that  surplus 
results;  on  the  other  hand,  low  supports  can 
reduce  surpluses  but  sharply  reduce  farm  In- 
come as  well.  But  an  adjustable  system 
without  a  vast  army  of  policemen  to  enforce 
it  should  certainly  be  possible.  You  would 
have  the  wholesome  attitude  of  voluntary 
participation  which  could  be  stimulated  tre- 
mendoiisly  under  a  tillable  acre  approach. 
It  would  provide  some  flexibility  of  operation 
that  could  accommodate  the  individual  char- 
acteristics of  every  farm  In  the  country. 

Fifth.  Ckjmmodlty  Credit  surpluses  should 
not  be  dtunped  as  permitted  under  the  pres- 
ent program.  We  should  revert  to  the  pre- 
vious level  at  105  percent  of  supports — 
higher  would  be  better. 

Sixth.  I  recommend  an  on-the-farm  stor- 
age program,  liberalized  over  the  present 
procedure  and  made  more  acceptable,  re- 
ducing the  redtape  involved,  where  the 
farmer  by  signing  proper  agreements  with 
the  local  ASC  committee  would  build  storage 
on  the  farm  which  could  be  amortized  out 
of  storage  fees.  This  facility  when  fully 
amortized  by  fees  collected  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  fanner  but  would  be  available 
for  surplus  grain  on  the  farm  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government.  This  could  be  a  long-range 
program  that  would  not  violently  disrupt 
commercial  facilities  but  would  progressively 
move  toward  a  proper  location  of  the  stored 
grain;  right  on  the  farm  where  in  many 
cases  the  farmer  would  buy  It -back  at  a  later 
date.  I  have  no  objections  to  a  reasonable 
commercial  storage  participation,  but  we 
have  seen  the  extremes  come  about  which  Is 
not  good  even  for  the  grain  trade. 

Part  of  the  acceptable  and  essential  busi- 
ness of  assuring  a  proq>erouB  agric\ilture  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  system  of  farmer  co- 
operatives. I  don't  suppose  there  is  really 
any  difference  of  opinion  here,  although  the 
argument  waxes  heavy  on  equality,  on  taxes, 
on  allegations  of  competitive  advantage.  I 
can  recall  that  in  my  days  in  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  we  did  many  things  to  encourage 
marketing  cooperatives  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing task  of  assuring  the  farmer  adequate 
access  to  markets  and  some  measure  of  con- 
trol over  his  markets. 

I  think  moet  of  us  can  agree  that  there  Is 
room   in  our  great  economy  for   both  the 


oo<^>erative  method  and  private  jndxistry; 
that  ccanpetltlon  between  them  muat  be  fair; 
that  the  middle  ground  requires  inat  there 
be  no  monopoly  on  either  side.  It  is  out  of 
this  philosophy,  of  course,  that  the  battle  has 
been  waged  over  the  taxation  of  cooperatives, 
and  out  of  it  has  come  a  propoeal  which 
would  tax  cooperative  dlvldencti — wholly 
satisfying  neither  side  and  therefotje  a  com- 
promise which  is  rather  typical  of  Ihe  legis- 
lative process. 

You  will  recall,  of  coiu-se,  that  .fi'csident 
Kennedy  has  urged  such  a  tax.  He  said 
in  his  tax  message  last  year: 

"Contrary  to  the  intention  of  iCongress 
substantial  Income  from  certain  cooperative 
enterprises,  reflecting  business  operiatlons,  is 
not  being  taxed  either  to  the  cooperative  or- 
ganization itself  or  its  members.  This  situa- 
tion must  be  corrected  in  a  manner  that  is 
fair  and  Just  to  both  the  cooperatives  and 
competing  businesses." 

Of  course,  here  too  we  remain  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  because  the  proposed  (ax  on  co- 
operative dividends  has  become  an  Ihcldental 
item  in  a  protracted  argument  overjthe  gen- 
eral tax  bill — a  bill  which  has  alread;^  suffered 
defeat  of  withholding  on  dividend^  and  in- 
terest, a  bill  which  is  getting  extenl^ve  argu- 
ment in  the  Senate  while  we  wait  tcj  see  what 
the  President  is  going  to  ask  for  in  the  way 
of  tax  reductions — a  bill  which  qould  yet 
wind  up  in  the  wastebasket.  Whalf  ver  hap- 
pens. It  is  apparent  that  if  a  tax  tllll  is  en- 
acted, it  will  include  a  revision  of  the  tax 
treatment  of  cooperatives. 

I  want  to  discuss  foreign  trade  In  s  minute, 
but  first  a  comment  or  two  about  tills  amaz- 
ing soybean  Industry  which  we  bre  cele- 
brating tonight.  When  you  stop  to  think 
of  it,  it's  as  glamorous  as  any  otU^r  of  the 
new  ventures  which  spring  up,  whether  it 
be  television  or  space  flight  or  ftrhatever. 
Because  here  Is  a  billion -dollar  product 
which  has  sprung  up  in  a  quarter  bf  a  cen- 
tury, and  which  is  a  tremendous  Item  in 
our  foreign  trade.  We  supply  75  fjercent  of 
the  soybean,  soy  oil,  and  cotton  oil  In  world 
trade,  so  it  is  certainly  a  mightty  factor. 
And  I  understand  that  40  percent  of  the 
product  of  this  Honeymead  plant  in  Mankato 
goes  abroad. 

I  voted  for  the  Trade  Extension  Act  a  few 
weeks  ago.  but  I  did  so  with  some  ifesltation 
because  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  United 
States  will  do  such  a  good  Job  en  trading 
abroad  that  our  farmers  won't  be  left  hold- 
ing the  sack.  GTA  Digest,  for  exattple,  said 
Just  5  months  ago,  with  referencelto  nego- 
tiations of  the  last  year  and  a  tialf  with 
Common  Market  countries,  that  '^.S.  agri- 
culture came  out  on  the  short  eAid  of  the 
stick."  I 

Yet,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  gatpble  that 
we'll  come  out  all  right.  Because,  [after  all. 
one-fovirth  of  our  agricultural  products  are 
exported;  American  farmers  have^  market 
In  Western  Europe  of  nearly  $3  [billion — 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  soy  oil,  dairy  products, 
meats,  cotton,  and  many  other  products; 
during  the  past  decade  Japan  has  bought 
more  of  ova  farm  products  than  spy  other 
country;  last  year  alone,  for  example,  Japan 
bought  $100  million  worth  of  soybeans  from 
the  United  States.  , 

So  we  must  protect  what  we  have,  develop 
marketing  and  trading  arrangem«its  with 
these  good  customers  of  ours,  bltgaln  to 
the  best  of  ovu-  ability  so  that  we  don't  run 
Into  the  equivalent  of  a  customs  linion  in 
the  Common  Market  which  could  Fshut  us 
out.  We  must  get  our  production  and  our 
costs  In  such  shape  that  we  can  lieal,  and 
work  toward  a  selling  Job  that  wilj  give  us 
an  expanding  market  rather  than  pne  that 
might  well  decline.  | 

The  choices  are  not  easy.  We  Itould  de- 
velop domestic  programs  designed  t©  achieve 
a  higher  unit  price  for  our  farm  products, 
by  curtailing  production,  and  in  th«  process 
flirt  with  the  possibility  of  losing  foreign 
markets    because    we    would    be    Uhable    to 


compete.  Or  we  can  let  costs  and  prices 
drop  for  competitive  purposes,  nn»h-<wg  \^ 
easier  to  sell  abroad,  but  endangering  the 
income  of  our  farmers — which  certainly  pone 
of  us  want  to  do.  Let's  hope  the  happy 
medium  will  be  our  answer. 

But  let's  not  forget  that  virtually  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  from  our  Ca- 
nadian neighbor  to  the  primitive  farms  of 
Asia,  is  expanding  production  and  encourag- 
ing farmers  to  raise  more,  while  we  alone 
are  fighting  to  cut  back.  Let's  not  forget 
that  some  of  our  best  friends  are  free  to  sell 
vast  quantities  of  wheat  to  Red  China — a 
market  which  we  cannot  touch.  Let's  keep 
in  mind,  too,  that  the  loss  of  our  foreign 
markets  for  farm  products  could  cut  our 
farm  income  by  40  percent  and  be  disastrous 
to  our  entire  economy. 

So  the  great  international  game  is  full  of 
hazards,  aggravated,  I  must  confess,  by  our 
domestlc  tendency  to  be  careless  with  our 
own  monetary  policies,  to  be  always  willing 
to  give  until  it  hiu-ts — and  too  often  until 
it  hurts  us — and  affected  by  the  fact,  which 
we  must  never  forget,  that  every  last  one  of 
these  nations  is  developmg  its  plans  for 
their  own  sake,  Just  as  we  must  never  forget 
ovtf  own  interest. 

And  our  own  interest  demands  that  we 
step  up  our  own  selling  abroad,  particularly 
of  our  agriciiltural  products,  in  spite  of  the 
handicaps  which  confront  us.  Food  for 
Peace,  through  Government  channels.  Is 
most  helpful  in  disposing  of  some  of  our 
surpluses,  but  if  we  leave  it  to  Government 
to  function  for  us  in  the  world  market,  we 
are  courting  disaster.  Here  Is  Indeed  a 
selling  Job  such  as  some  of  you  in  this  room 
are  familiar  with  and  doing  well  at.  But 
let's  pool  all  the  best  brains  in  all  branches 
of  marketing  so  that  we  can  bring  out  the 
best  ideas  for  the  good  of  all,  so  that  we 
can  really  dig  into  our  surplus  problem,  so 
that  we  can  make  our  food  and  our  influ- 
ence felt  with  the  needy  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  add  another  point:  I  said  ear- 
lier that  we  might  find  ourselves  out-traded 
in  the  quest  for  markets  under  trade  agree- 
ments. I  suggest  that  those  in  positions  of 
power  whose  responsibility  the  negotiations 
will  be.  make  full  use  of  the  skills  and  the 
knowledge  of  men  in  the  business  of  mar- 
keting so  that  we  can  really  progress. 

This  leads  me  to  my  last  two  points  which 
are  not  too  unrelated.  Certainly  I  know 
we  all  agree  that  oiu-  great  Nation  must  be 
strong — economically,  spiritually,  mili- 
tarily— yet  peaceful  In  ova  alms  and  deter- 
mined to  prove  our  honorable  intentions 
even  to  those  who  suspect  \is.  To  be  these 
things,  our  agriculture  must  be  healthy,  our 
industry  must  be  successful,  our  economic 
and  fiscal  structure  in  such  fine  shape  that 
we  can  hold  our  heads  high  and  serve  both 
ourselves  and  the  world.  Therein  lies  our 
self-interest. 

And  similarly,  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  every  last  one 
of  us,  as  individuals,  as  companies,  as  or- 
ganizations, are  devoted  to  our  own  inter- 
est. We  want  success,  we  want  progress  for 
ourselves,  whatever  our  occupation.  Our 
problem  always  is  to  make  that  self-interest 
a  mutual  one  in  that  we  allow  ourselves  the 
luxury  of  believing  that  the  other  feUow  has 
rights  too;  that  it  is  possible  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  conunon  goals  which  I  have 
enumerated,  while  defending  our  own  rights 
and  {jositlons. 

I  found  in  my  tour  of  duty  as  head  of  the 
REA  that  it  is  possible  by  patience  and 
reason,  by  convincing  people  that  each  point 
of  view  is  deserving  of  consideration,  that 
partnership  is  possible  even  between  com- 
petitors. Despite  the  antagonisms,  I  found 
that  utilities,  REA  cooperatives,  municipali- 
ties, public-power  groups  could  be  brought 
together  if  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
could  be  developed,  if  it  became  possible  to 
convince  men  that  reason  should  prevail. 
We  found  It  possible  to  provide  the  people 
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with  aervloe.  to  reduce  power  costs,  to  re- 
duce the  bnrden  on  Government.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  this  atmosphsre 
could  be  developed  only  If  thoee  In  positions 
of  power  were  willing  to  be  the  umpires 
rather  than  the  dictators. 

So  my  plea  tonight  U  that  we  think  in 
terms  of  developing  an  atmosphere  and  an 
attitude  of  confidence,  baaed  on  these  things 
which  we  all  are  for,  ao  that  we  can  sit 
around  together  and  consider  how  best  to 
improve  America,  how  best  to  assure  that 
we  perform  wisely  and  well  In  the  world  in 
which  we  must  lead,  how  beet  to  servs  agri- 
culture in  whleh  we  all  are  Interested,  and 
how  best  to  reduce  some  of  the  suspicions 
and  animosities  which  make  progress  so  dif- 
ficult. 

This  atmosphere  of  teamwork  and  dedica- 
tion to  cocamon  goals  will  put  us  In  the  po- 
sition to  meet  the  challenge  which  should  be 
facing  American  agriculture  today — that  of 
finding  and  selling  the  markets  to  feed  the 
hungry  people  in  other  nations  of  the  world. 
The  result  then  has  to  be  a  strong,  proa- 
perotu  agriculture  in  a  greater,  more  pros- 
perous America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLET 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  REPRB5ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  t,  1962 

ISi.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  Is  designed  to 
restore  to  the  Constitution  the  trtie  in- 
tention of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  with  regard  to  the  estabUshment 
of  a  state  religion.  This  proposed 
amendment  would  be  completely  uzmec- 
essary  if  the  Supreme  Court  had  only 
adhered  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  instead  of  being  beguiled 
and  confused  by  slogans  such  as  "a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state." 

Nothing  could  have  been  ftnther  from 
the  minds  of  the  godly  statesmen  of  the 
18th  century  than  the  setting  up  of  a 
godless  state,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  be  horrified  and  scandallBed  if 
they  could  see  how  grossly  their  inten- 
tions have  been  twisted  in  recent  years. 
Rt.  Rev.  James  A.  Pike,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  California,  has  dis- 
cerningly said  that  the  actual  effect  of 
the  Court's  decision  In  the  New  York 
State  Regents'  prayer  case  was  to  estab- 
lish a  state  religion,  "namcjy.  that  of 
secularism."  His  Eminence,  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  has  asserted: 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  declare 
unconstitutional  a  simple  and  voltintary  ex- 
pression of  dependence  on  Ood  by  oxir  public 
school  children  Is  a  tragic  mlsreadtng  of  the 
prayerfully  weighed  words  of  oar  Baunding 
Fathers,  and  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
godly  tradition  in  which  America's  children 
have  for  so  long  been  nurtured. 

How  can  the  recent  Court  decision  be 
reconciled  with  th3  language  of  Article 


HI  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
which  stated : 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  axul  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shaU  forever  be  encotuaged.  •  •   • 

This  was  drafted  at  the  same  Ume  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  were  gathered  in 
Philadelphia  and,  in  fact,  represented  a 
statutory  bUl  of  rights  for  residents  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

When  practically  every  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  Is  being  inter- 
preted "liberally"  by  the  Court  with  the 
result  that  many  of  our  freedoms  are 
being  turned  into  licenses,  the  one  pro- 
vision that  is  receiving  a  rigid  and  stul- 
tifying Interpretation  "according  to  the 
letter"  is  that  relating  to  the  freedom  of 
religion.  The  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
in  which  it  was  said  "not  of  the  letter, 
but  of  the  spirit;  for  the  letter  killeth, 
and  the  spirit  giveth  life"  is  still  sound 
today  and  is  the  basis  of  a  canon  of  con- 
stitutional construction  that  certainly 
should  be  applied  to  the  first  amend- 
ment— that  each  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  construed  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  docimient. 

If  the  Constitution  prohibits  the  Con- 
gress from  establishing  a  state  religion— 
and  properly  so— by  what  right  and  au- 
thority does  the  Court  now  do  so.  as 
Cardinal  Spellman  and  Bishop  Pike  have 
suggested?  In  setting  a  precedent  by 
which  future  courts  may  bar  any  mention 
of  the  Almighty  from  our  public  schools 
and  facilities,  the  Court  is.  in  effect 
establishing  a  state  reUgion.  for  secular- 
ism is  a  creed  espousing  material  and 
temporal  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposed  amendment 
simply  reaffirms  and  strengthens  the 
original  meaning  of  the  first  amendment 
in  language  that  will  clearly  guide  any 
present  or  future  Court.  Tills  Is  pre- 
cisely  the  reason  why  my  resolution  is 
designed  specifically  to  amend  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  read  as  follows: 

Congress  may  not  make  any  law  establish- 
ing secularism  or  any  religious  denomina- 
tion or  sect,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
of  religion;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  th«  press;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grlevanoea. 

By  eliminating  the  broad  phrase  "re- 
specting the  establishment  of  religion" 
my  proposed  amendment  more  clearly 
gives  effect  to  the  intention  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  prohibit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  church,  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  Congress  to 
implement  that  Intention  by  legislation 
should  the  need  to  do  so  ever  arise.  This 
the  Congress  could  not  do  if  the  phrase 
w««  given  a  literal  oonstructitHi,  be- 
cause any  law  on  the  subject  could  be 
construed  as  a  law  "respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  religion." 

Just  as  I  deplore  those  who  wotild 
destroy  the  Supreme  Court  because  of 
this  decision,  so,  too,  do  I  hold  no  brief 
for  thoee  who  regard  the  proposal  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  as  a  dis- 
parag^nent  of  the  Court  In  establish- 
ing the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
our  Founding  Fathers  saw  clearly  the 


need  for  orderly  public  veto  over  the 
Judicial  as  well  as  the  iegislattve  and 
executive  branches.  To  completely  iso- 
late  one  from  the  pulse  of  society  would 
be  to  destroy  the  delicate  balance  of  that 
system. 

Yet.  I  do  not  offer  my  amendment  In 
order  to  override  the  recent  decision  in 
the  New  York  State  Regents'  prayer  case 
alone.  Rather,  I  do  so  because  I  fear 
the  future  Judicial  pronouncements 
emanating  from  it.  Under  similar  mis- 
interpretations of  the  Intent  of  the  first 
amendment's  establishment  clause.  I 
fear  for  the  future  legality  of  such 
traditions  as  baccalaureate  services  in 
public  schools  and  tax  exonption  for 
religious  properties. 

Indeed,  I  fear  for  the  very  survival  of 
the  spiritual  and  moral  values  which  set 
our  and  other  nations  so  far  apart  from 
the  sterile  materialism  of  our  Commu- 
nist enemies.  While  our  Constitution 
properly  forbids  the  promotion  of  any 
one  form  of  worship,  it  likewise  was 
never  meant  to  preside  over  the  decline 
of  religion,  for  as  Moses  warned  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  in  the  ancient  Book  of 
Deuteronomy: 

Beware  lest  you  say  in  your  heart,  my 
power  and  the  might  of  my  band  hath  got- 
ten me  this  wealth.  •  •  •  And  If  you  forget 
the  Lord  your  Ood  I  solemnly  warn  you  this 
day  that  you  shall  surely  perish.  Like  the 
nations  that  the  Lord  made  to  perish  before 
you,  you  •hall  sorely  perish. 


las  aad  Oats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  August  f .  1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  great  concern  among 
those  who  live  by  grace  of  the  New 
Frontier  to  assure  that  they  are  always 
on  the  right — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
correct — side  of  the  line  that  mariu  the 
New  Frontier  ins  and  outs.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FltauMa- 
HtnrssN]  has  done  great  service  for 
those  who  most  watch  their  step  akmc 
these  lines  by  devoting  a  put  of  his 
August  3  newdetter  to  an  In-and-out 
guide  of  the  New  Frontier.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  having  learned 
the  importance  of  knowing  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  New  Frontier,  reprinted  the 
gentleman's  sage  advice  and.  since  those 
most  interested  in  staying  on  the  "in" 
side  might  not  be  on  the  gentleman's 
malUng  Vuat  or  mlicht  not  be  readers  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  I  am  placing  this 
handy  guide  in  the  Raoon  to  help  atp- 
arate  the  Ins  and  outs. 


Trx  Ins  amv  Outs  or  trz  New  Fsoi 
(By  Congressman  Pxrxa  FfexuvavursKH.  Ja.) 

(This  is  the  newsletter  sent  to  his  con- 
stituenta  today  by  Mr.  Fan  twchut«kw,  Be- 
publlcan.  of  Morristown.  ft  J.) 

On  the  New  Frontier  you  are  either  in  or 
out. 

Some  of  the  people  who  are  in  are  Robert 
Frost,    Pablo    Casals,    and    Harry    Ttvanmn. 
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Roger  Blougb  was  out  but  he  la  now  in. 
Senator  Skatbibs  was  In  but  he  may  now  be 
out.  Bobby  la  so  In  he  la  way  out.  Teddy 
will  soon  be  In.  they  hope. 

Pool  parties  In  Bobby's  backyard  are  in, 
as  are  many  of  the  guests.  Harvard  profes- 
sors are  In.  Princeton  professors  are  out. 
MTT.  Minnesota,  and  Dartmouth  are  in. 
Butgera,  Colimibia.  Purdue,  and  Cornell  are 
out. 

Twisting  on  the  New  Frontier  Is  obviously 
in.  the  mashed  potato  Is  out.  Antiques  are 
in,  modem  out. 

Everyone  thlnfcs  the  ADA  Is  in  but  It  is 
really  out.    Needless  to  say.  the  AMA  Is  out. 

The  white  tie  is  out.  At  the  Justice  De- 
partment shirtsleeves  are  in. 

Talk  about  the  stock  market  is  out.  Afri- 
ca is  in.  Spain  is  out.  So  are  Prance,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  and  Peru.  Italy  is 
in.  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  so  far  out  that  he  is 
In.    The  United  Nations  Is  in. 

Chester  Bowles  was  in.    Now  he  is  out. 

Testifying  before  congressional  committees 
is  out. 

Pat  Brown  thinks  he  is  in.  Secretary  Free- 
man has  a  feeling  he  is  out. 

It  Is  in  to  refer  to  the  New  Frontier  hos- 
pitalization bill  as  medicare.  No  one  knows 
yet  whether  a  tax  cut  is  in  or  out.  It  is  out 
to  watch  the  "Ev  and  Charlie  Show."  It  is 
in  to  make  fun  of  It. 

The  Washington  Post  is  so  far  in  that  It 
is  almost  out.  The  New  Tork  Herald  Trib- 
une is  coming  back  in.  To  be  mentioned 
in  Beston's  coliunn  is  in  but  the  New  York 
Times  may  be  on  the  way  out. 

Senators  who  want  to  be  in  are  out.  Only 
their  votes  are  in.  Southern  Democrats  are 
In.  Doris  Fleeson  is  out.  Boscoe  Drummond 
doesn't  care  whether  he  is  in  or  out.  so  he  Is 
In. 

Drew  Pearson  Is  out.  But  a  Drew  Pearson 
coliunn  is  in. 

Membership  in  the  Metropolitan  Club  Is 
out.  The  Capitol  Hill  Club  can  never  be  in. 
Neither  can  Rlchibd  Nixon,  Barry  Ooldwater, 
or  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

To  be  seen  with  one  of  the  astronauts  Is 
In.  Traveling  with  J  J'.K.  on  the  Presidential 
plane  the  Caroline,  is  in.  It  is  better  than 
a  Junket. 

Nehru  Is  In.  Souvanna  Phoiuna  Is  in.  So 
are  two-button  suits. 

Touch  football  is  going  out  but  Bobby 
hasn't  been  told  yet.  Water  skiing  Is  in,  for 
the  summer.    Oolf  is  an  enigma. 

Ltkdoh  Johnson  is  out.     He  always  was. 

Texas  Is  out. 

Blllle  Sol  almost  got  in.  Now  even  men- 
tion of  him  is  out. 

Remarking  that  the  New  Deal  was  grand  Is 
out. 

The  phrase  "one  term"  1b  out.  Because  of 
Adlal  Stevenson,  New  York  is  out. 

Newport,  Hyannls  Port,  Squaw  Island,  and 
Palm  Beach  are  in.  Glen  Ora  is  going  out 
fast.  Pecos.  Newark,  and  Gettysburg  are 
out. 

The  fireside  chat  la  out.  The  press  con- 
ference \B  in.  Reporters  are  In.  Publishers 
are  out.    No  exceptions. 

Television  Is  out.  except  when  J.FX.  is  on. 

Sinatra  is  out  for  all  time.  Peter  Lawford 
took  care  of  that.  Morton  Downey  may  be 
taking  his  place. 

Among  Republicans  It  is  fashionable  to  be 
out.  Among  Democrats  it  is  fatal,  unless 
they  live  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

Superpatriots  are  out. 

Congress  is  out. 

The  watchword :  Sophistication. 

(With  i^mlogies  to  "Tlie  In  and  the  Out 
Book,"  Viking.  1969.  which  you  should  read. 
If  it  la  not  in,  it  ought  to  be.) 


We  Are  RauuBf  Out  of  Monef  ISo  We 
Are  Now  Sendinc  Our  Jobs  Oti^seas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBfS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  0'KON$|KI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'tlVES 

Wednesday.  AugiLst  8, 196i 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one 
time  we  had  $30  billion  worth  of  gold  in 
our  Nation.  Because  of  our  fis}veaway 
program,  we  now  have  about  $1Q  billion 
left.  If  the  nations  of  the  workjl  called 
in  the  gold  that  is  due  them,  the  United 
States  of  America  would  be  "brolje"  with 
not  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold;  in  iact.  we 
would  owe  $7  billion  in  gold  that  we  do 
not  have. 

Running  out  of  money,  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  giving  away  the  jobs  of 
American  workers.  Iron  ore  mllnes  are 
closing,  one  by  one.  and  our  ore  jis  com- 
ing in  from  Liberia,  Africa,  VeRiezuela, 
and  Canada. 

Our  plywood  plants  have  closed  and 
our  plsrwood  is  coming  in  from  J^pan. 

Our  mink  farmers  are  losing  money 
and  closing  out  while  furs  are  ^hipped 
in  from  Red  China  and  Russia. 

Our  shoe  factories  are  closing  and  we 
are  importing  shoes  from  Czechasiovakia 
and  Italy. 

Our  steel  mills  are  running  at  50  per- 
cent of  capacity,  and  our  Government 
is  buying  steel  from  Germany. 

Our  fishermen  on  the  Great  Lftkes  are 
going  broke  and  we  are  importing  fish 
from  Canada. 

Our  farmers  are  barely  making  a 
living,  yet  we  import  a  billion  poinds  of 
meat  from  Aiistralia,  Argentiaja,  and 
Canada. 

Our  dairy  farmers  are  going  out  of 
business  and  we  are  imiwrting  Uiillions 
of  dollars  of  dairy  products. 

Our  shipbuilding  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  merely  hanging  on,  while  our  (jiovern- 
ment  pays  subsidies  to  foreign  altiippers. 
American  shippers  are  going  broke, 
while  our  Goveminent  gives  an^  loans 
money  to  countries  so  that  they  9kn  sub- 
sidize foreign  ships.  [ 

All  of  this  is  part  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  where  we  have  run  out  of 
money  and  now  we  are  giving  at^ay  the 
jobs  of  American  workers. 

This  is  the  cost  and  the  penalty  that 
the  American  people  are  paying  for 
giving  their  money  in  building  |i,ctories 
all  over  the  world  except  within  the 
borders  of  our  own  Nation.  Just  how 
much  more  are  the  Americao!  People 
going  to  stand  of  this  greatest  and 
grandest  giveaway  of  all  time? 

The  American  people  are  goin$  to  get 
unemployment  compensation  aijd  dole. 
The  American  people  are  going  to  get 
retraining  for  other  jobs  already  in  sur- 
plus. The  American  people  ap0  going 
to  get  $200  to  move  out  of  town.  While 
the  American  people  are  going  to  ^et  this. 
our  jobs  are  going  to  be  given  All  over 
the  world.  The  giveaway  in  ^i^eilca 
has  been  transferred  from  monegf  to  the 
giveaway  of  American  jobs. 


I  have  never  voted  for  this  type  of 
giveaway  just  as  I  never  voted  for  the 
money  giveaway. 


The  Improved  Philippine  War  Daaiafe 
Claims  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NKW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  8. 1962 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9 
of  this  year  I  regretted  that  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
defeating  H.R.  8617  which  aimed  at 
completing  payments  due  on  outstanding 
war  damage  claims  in  the  Philippines.  I 
opposed  H.R.  8617  not  because  it  would 
have  benefited  some  Filipinos,  but  rather 
because  it  was  a  weak  bill  and  did  not 
include  sufiBcient  safeguards  against 
large  windfall  profits  accruing  to  unde- 
serving claimants. 

The  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946,  which  initiated  the  payment  of 
these  war  claims,  contained  very  specific 
requirements  that  the  funds  we  provided 
would  either  compensate  those  who  had 
already  rehabilitated  their  damaged 
property  or  else — when  such  previous 
investment  was  not  feasible — those  who 
committed  themselves  to  reinvesting  the 
amount  they  received  in  such  a  way  as 
to  benefit  the  Philippine  economy.  Sec- 
tion 104(c)  of  the  1946  act  reads: 

All  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be 
subject  to  the  requirement  that,  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable,  the  Commission  shall 
require  that  the  lost  or  damaged  property 
be  rebuilt,  replaced,  or  repaired  before  pay- 
ments of  money  are  actually  made  to  claim- 
ants under  tills  title:  Provided.  That  If  the 
Commission  determines  it  Is  Impossible  for 
any  reason  beyond  the  control  of  the  claim- 
ant, or  Is  impractical  to  rebuUd,  replace,  or 
repmlr  the  lost  or  damaged  property,  the 
Commission  may  make  pmyment  to  the 
claimant  without  making  said  requirement: 
Provided,  however.  That  as  a  condition  to  the 
making  of  such  payment,  the  Commission 
shall  require  that  the  whole  of  such  payment 
shall  be  reinvested  in  such  manner  as  will 
further  the  rehabilitation  or  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Philippines;  And  provided 
further.  That  nothing  In  tills  subsection 
shall  preclude  the  partial  p>ayment  of  claims 
as  the  rebuilding,  replacing,  or  repairing  of 
the  property  progresses. 

The  basic  weakness  of  HJl.  8617  was 
that  it  waived  this  requirement,  except 
for  those  now  living  outside  the  Philip- 
pines. By  not  assuring  that  the  funds 
actually  were  related  to  the  development 
of  the  Philippine  economy,  the  way  was 
left  open  for  certain  interests  to  obtain 
windfall  cash  payments. 

The  new  Philippine  war  claims  bill, 
H.R.  11721,  corrects  this  deficiency  and 
requires  that  "all  payments  imder  this 
act  in  amounts  over  25.000  pesos — 
about  $6,400 — or  equivalent  value  in 
dollars  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104(c)  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946."    This  amend- 
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ment  assures  that  the  larger  claimants 
have  invested  or  will  invest  sums  equal 
to  the  amount  they  will  receive  under 
this  act  in  the  rehabilitation  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  islands. 

Another  way  that  the  bill  has  been 
strengthened  has  been  by  a  reduction  in 
the  time  allowed  the  Foreign  Cltdms 
Settlement  Commission  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  payments.  In  the  earlier 
debate  some  of  the  Members  feared  that 
its  affairs  might  drag  on  indefinitely. 
H.R.  11721  requires  that  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  wind  up 
its  operations  under  this  legislation 
within  2  years  and  60  days  after  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  took  the 
trouble  to  bring  out  an  improved  bill 
during  this  session,  particularly  slzvce 
some  misunderstandings  resulted  from 
our  earlier  action.  Passage  of  HJl. 
11721  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Filipinos  that  our  previous 
defeat  of  HJl.  8617  was  in  no  way  a 
manifestation  of  any  ill  will  or  lack  of 
appreciation  of  owe  Just  debt  to  them. 
Because  this  new  bill  answers  the  reser- 
vations I  held  concerning  the  poorly 
conceived  HJR.  8617.  I  am  happy  to  add 
my  support  to  HJl.  11721. 


The  Veaeaelaa  Lottery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  8. 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  in 
Congress  persist  in  refusing  to  capitalize 
on  the  natural  gambling  spirit  of  the 
American  people  and  while  we  stubborn- 
ly c<Mitinue  to  ignore  the  tremendous 
revenue-producing  features  of  a  national 
lottery  in  the  United  States,  most  of  the 
countries  throughout  the  world  continue 
to  treat  and  respect  gambling  as  an  in- 
stinctive and  universal  human  trait 
which  brings  pleasure  to  the  iieople  and 
financial  benefits  to  government  treas- 
uries. 

I  would  like.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  some  interesting  facts  and  figures 
which  I  have  gathered  ft^m  srane  of 
these  countries  where  the  wheels  of  for- 
tune spin  on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare. 

VCMBUCL* 

This  small  South  American  nation, 
with  a  population  of  less  than  7  million, 
last  year  took  in  over  $48  million,  of 
which  over  $30  million  was  given  out  In 
prizes  leaving  about  $19  million  as  reve- 
nue for  the  treasury. 

Veneeuela  uses  this  Income  from 
gambling  wisely.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
revenue  was  used  for  the  beneflt  of  hos- 
pitals and  schools,  and  the  remaizMier 
was  devoted  to  other  govemmoit  pur- 
poses. 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  taxes  rapidly 
rising  and  with  the  need  for  new  sources 
of  revenue  to  meet  our  public  demands 
becoming  more  pressing,  is  there  a  more 
painless  or  sensible  way  of  raising  Oor- 
emment  revenue  than  a  national  lot- 
tery?    Venezuela  does  not  think  so. 


Long  Historic  FrieadsUp  Betweea 
AmcricaB  aad  Spaaisk  Peoples 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSaXlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Au^fust  8, 1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ancient 
Spain,  occupied  for  800  years  by  the 
Moors,  was  a  land  where  Moslem  and 
Jewish  philosophers  transmitted  to 
Christian  Europe  the  heritage  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  cities  of  Oran&da. 
Cordoba,  and  Seville  are  known  today 
as  ssrmbols  of  the  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural heritage  of  their  country.  The 
Christian  reconquest  of  Spain  at  the 
turn  of  the  16th  century  marked  the 
start  of  an  era  in  which  the  Spanish 
nation  played  a  remarkably  important 
part  in  the  growth  of  Christian  belief. 
The  attachment  to  Catholicism  provided 
the  basis  for  the  historic  imity  of  a 
great  nation.  This  was  also  the  era  of 
discovery  and  expl(»*ation,  in  which 
Spain  became  known  as  the  discoverer  of 
new  worlds,  the  ruler  of  an  imperial 
domain  the  like  of  which  the  world  had 
never  seen,  the  symbol  of  a  civilization 
which  at  one  time  was  a  world  civiliza- 
tion. The  exploits  of  Spain's  explorers, 
like  the  philosophical  and  religious  con- 
tributions of  its  thinkers,  demonstrated 
the  greatness  of  Spain  to  the  world.  Art 
and  architecture  unmatched  anywhere 
contributed  to  the  splendor  of  European 
culture  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Spain  was  among  the  first  of  the 
EuropeEoi  states  to  develop  a  modem 
army  and  administrative  system.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries.  It  has  been  a 
land  in  flux,  a  laiui  in  which  abrupt 
changes  in  governments  and  forms  of 
government  contrasted  with  the  historic 
continuity  of  the  Spanish  nation.  This 
process  reached  a  tragic  climax  during 
the  thirties,  when  internal  dlfferenees 
resulted  in  civil  war.  The  Spanish  Civil 
War  of  26  years  ago  marked  the  first 
great  setback  to  international  com- 
munism. 

In  recent  years,  relations  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  have  been 
based  on  close  cooperation  between  the 
two  Governments.  Negotiations  between 
representatives  of  the  two  coimtries  re- 
sulted in  arrangements,  concluded  In 
1953.  for  the  building  of  UJ8.  Air  Force 
and  naval  bases  on  Spanish  soil,  for  the 
granting  of  economic  aid  to  Spain,  and 
for  the  modernization  of  the  Spanish 
armed  forces  with  American  help.  The 
American  policy  of  seeking  close  rela- 


tions with  our  Spanish  ally  Is  not  a 
question  of  party  politics.  When  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  qpealdxic  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  Madrid,  praised  the 
Spanish  Oovemment  for  its  efforts  in 
defense  of  the  Western  alllanoe,  he  was 
reaffirming  a  policy  which  had  been 
stated  many  times  by  the  late  Jcdm  Fte- 
ter  Dulles.  We  are  now  to  a  period  in 
which  both  Spain  and  the  United  States 
are  deeply  engaged  in  rising  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  modem  world.  The  his- 
toric friendship  between  the  Spanish 
and  American  peoples  will  ease  the  bur- 
den facing  both  nations. 


REA's  S-HiUioatk  H00I19 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOTA 

or  mw 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  August  8. 1962 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege,  early  last  month,  to  be 
present  when  a  miracle  happened,  and 
to  participate  in  a  ceremony  which  ssrm- 
bollzed  one  of  the  most  constructive  ac- 
complishments of  the  American  people 
and  their  Federal  Government. 

Out  in  my  State  of  New  Mexico  there 
lives  a  rancher  named  John  MoGuffln. 
John,  and  his  wife  Margaret,  and  her 
87-year-old  mother.  Mrs.  Margaretha 
Walter,  have  lived,  for  the  last  20  years 
on  a  12-section  spread  in  a  remote  red 
sandhill  area  of  blue  sage  and  broom- 
weed.  John  McOuflln  runs  about  90 
head  of  c&ttle.  His  place  is  SO  miles 
from  the  nearest  town — Tatum^ — and  his 
nearest  neighbor  is  nearly  5  miles  away. 

Until  last  July  2  these  three  sturdy 
people  lived  a  life  which  would  shock  a 
good  many  average  Americans.  For  the 
most  part  they  went  to  bed  with  the 
chickens,  because  their  only  means  of 
illumination  after  dark  was  kerosense 
lamps  and  lanterns.  They  used  water 
sparingly,  because  it  was  pumped  for 
them  by  a  none-too-reliahle  windmill. 
Television  was  something  they  had  heard 
about  but  oould  not  iise,  because  they  did 
not  have  electricity.  Refrigeration  was 
not  for  them.  They  kept  some  beef  and 
fryers  in  a  locker  plant  at  Tatum,  and 
when  they  wanted  to  indulge  in  these 
delicacies,  John  McGufBn  had  to  make 
a  60-mile  round  trip.  Despite  crippling 
arthritis,  Mrs.  McQufBn  scrubbed  the 
family  laundry  clean  on  an  old- 
fashioned  washboard,  and  smoothed  it 
with  sadirons  heated  on  wood-burning 
stoves.  Their  means  of  communication 
were  negligible,  because  they  had  no 
telephone,  and  their  participation  in  the 
broader  life  of  the  country  and  the  State 
was  minimal. 

The  McOuflins  and  Mrs.  Walter  are 
proud,  substan  tlalC  even  heroic  Am^i-ii»^n 
citizens.  Independtet  and  resourceful, 
they  met  and  mastered  the  challenges  of 
their  isolated  life,  and  accepted  its  spe- 
cial burdens  without  complaint. 
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the  consumer 
For  some  dis- 
industry  this 
profits.     But 


Last  July  3  a  mirack  happened  on  the 
w>rfTu«fBn  ranch.  The  Lea  County  Elec- 
trlo  Cooperative,  of  Loviogton.  N.  Mez., 
ran  a  line  3K  miles  out  to  the  McOufDn 
ranoli,  and  its  was  electrified.  TUs  was 
the  5-mUUontb  electric  ho(A:up  to  be 
made  bjr  KEA-flnanced  rural  electric  ays- 
tone.  At  the  same  time  the  Lieaco  Bural 
Telephone  Cooperative-r-another  REA 
bonower— Inetalled  modem  dial  equip- 
ment in  the  McOuflBn  home.  Within 
mintitee  the  McQufflns  foimd  a  whole 
new  way  of  life,  and  I  was  proud  to  be 
present,  along  with  REA  Administrator 
Norman  M.  Clapp  and  others,  at  the 
happy  ceremony  which  marked  this  occa- 
sion. Today,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  the  McOufflns  have  abimdant  light 
and  power.  They  have  refrigeration. 
They  have  modem  kitchen  and  laundry 
equipment  and  appliances.  They  can 
communicate.  They  live  safer  lives. 
Their  horizons  have  broadened  enor- 
mously. 

To  me.  the  electrification  of  the  Mc- 
OiifBn  ranch  is  a  symbol  of  governmental 
responsibility  and  private  Initiative  at 
their  very  best.  Back  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion is  the  principle  of  area  coverage. 
And  it  was  throxigh  the  application  of 
this  principle  of  area  coverage  that  the 
liicOufflns  finally  were  able  to  get  elec- 
tricity. The  Lea  Coimty  Electric  Coop- 
erative serves  the  town  of  Lovlngton. 
In  such  a  populous  area 
density  Is  relatively  high, 
tributors  in  the  electric 
would  mean  attractive 
REA-flnanced  rural  electric  cooperatives 
do  not  work  on  the  profit  principle.  They 
use  the  relatively  high  revenues  from  the 
populous  areas  to  help  offset  the  cost  of 
extending  electric  service  to  the  more  re- 
mote sections.  That's  what  area  cover- 
age means.  John  McOuflln  will  not  have 
to  dip  down  into  his  own  pocket  to  pay 
for  those  lines  which  reached  out  to  his 
remote  ranch.  He  will  pay  only  a  mod> 
eit  bill  eaoh  month. 

X  believe  it  will  be  a  source  of  consider- 
able  MtlafaoUon  to  many  of  ui  in  Oov- 
•mmtnt  to  know  that  thii  5-mUUonth 
hookup  of  a  rural  eoniumer  by  an  MA- 
flninetd  rural  iloctrle  oooperitlvo  ti  a 
lymbol  of  far  mort  lubitantlal  iohlevt - 
mmt.  II  If  ft  eurloui  fftot  that,  whin 
Ihf  MA  profram  flnt  io(  underway 
•omi  IV  yian  aio,  many  ptepli  ihouiht 

Hl*i!l^>^«  n**^  {!^  t^>  Thiy  Mid  that 
all  Ihtlarmtra  who  ntodad  tltetrtetty 
WON  ntuni  It.  At  that  time  only  about 
11  ptrotnt  of  U.l.  farmi  •nJoytd  ein- 
trafatatlon  tlNtrle  Nrvtet .  Today  ovt i> 
•1  Mrotni  of  UJ,  famu  rNtlvt  otntral- 
•tatlon  fltetrio  liiht  and  powtr»  and 
lyitima  Ananotd  by  MBA  fumtih  itrv- 
lot  to  mort  than  60  ptrotnt  of  tht  Na* 
tion*i  farm  and  othtr  rural  tatablish- 
menti. 

Thia  Mrvlet  li  made  pOMlblt  through 
■elf-liquidatint  Qovtmmtnt  loani.  and 
In  tht  fall  of  last  year  tht  U.S.  Trtaa- 
ury  received  the  billionth  dollar  in  re- 
payment of  the  principal  of  these  loans. 
Not  only  did  this  represent  $172  million 
In  principal  payments  ahead  of  due 
dates,  but  it  was  in  addiUon  to  nearly  a 
half  •billion  dollar*  paid  In  interest. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  to  know ^but 

Z  think  that  we  should  note— that  the 


dimensions  of  the  rural  electrificatipn 
challenge  are  changing.  With  97 
cent  of  the  Nation's  farms  electrified 
problem  is  no  longer  the  simple  bus! 
of  running  in  a  line  and  turning  on 
lights.  The  farm  and  rural  resident 
learned  to  live  with  electricity,  and  jto 
rely  upon  electricity  In  doing  his  »b. 
The  power  demands  of  farm  and  rutal 
consumers  double  about  every  7  years. 
This  increasing  consiuner  demand  Hor 
power  Is  a  direct  reflection  not  only  of  the 
substantial  progress  of  farm  and  rufal 
people  in  the  United  States,  but  of  th^ir 
attainment  of  ever-liigher  standards  of 
living.  The  pressure  of  rural  electrifiqa- 
tion  is  liquidating  underprivilege  in  t^e 
remote  sections  of  the  Nation,  and  releas- 
ing a  constructive  dynamic  into  the  econ- 
omy and  the  culture  of  our  land,  In 
which  we  all  share. 

A  quarter-century  ago  those  who  sflid 
this  job  did  not  need  doing,  were  wrong. 
Today,  those  who  say  It  is  done  are 
equally  wrong.  It  is  not  done;  it  is  o4ly 
begim.  Certainly  the  Rural  Electrifle)a- 
tion  Administration  stands  well  ViP 
among  those  felicitous  mechanisms  of 
Government  which  contribute  simultja 
neously.  importantly,  and  consistently 
both  to  the  economic  and  cultural  stal^p 
ity  and  progress  of  our  Nation. 


The  Soviet  Union  Resumes 
Afanospheric  Testinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

or  CONNTCnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE! 

Wednesday.  August  8. 1962 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I  read 
with  profound  regret  the  grim  news  th^t 
the  Soviet  Union  has  once  again  resume 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  ilnoe  the  dlaieg 
of  terror  was  begun  aiain.  with  »e 
brtakini  of  the  teat  moratorium  by  tlte 
■ovlet  Union,  Xt  U  dimeuU  to  belitVe 
tht  world,  throuih  ttHtlni,  has  movfd 
eloitr  to  dliarmamfnt  and  ptaee 

Xt  li  tutlmattd  thai  tho  lAt»«t  H»v|k 
nuoltar  Mploilon  wan  in  th9  40-maaMMi\ 
rantf ,  a  Uit  ealeulattd  to  appall  anyono 
who  intti*talnii  doubtM  about  thp  maNitlv<> 
powtr  of  tht  lovltt  Union.  \i\  thin  ff  • 
ipttt,  tht  lovtttai  have  U[M.  No  ^p 
ittmi  to  eart  vtry  much. 

A  ytar  ago  tht  tovltt  iMumpiioh  i)r 
ttittnt  was  tretttd  with  ihoek  and  vl<)- 
Itnt  pitttit  in  thti  Qountt'y  and  throutrh- 
out  tht  world.  Today  X  htar  very  litthp 
prottit  In  tht  Unlttd  Statei,  The  newk- 
paptr  tditorlali  for  tht  most  part  letb 
content  to  observe  smugly  that  the  teits 
are  being  kept  lecret  from  the  RuBsian 
people. 

It  appears  that  in  the  space  of  a  tm 
months,  conditioned  by  our  own  testing, 
we  have  become  insensible  to  what  we 
once  branded  as  a  crime  against  human- 
ity. The  terror  bombs  cease  to  hold  ai^y 
terror  for  us.  We  have  stopped  trying 
to  think  about  the  unthinkable  prospett 
before  us,  the  annihilation  of  the  hum«n 


race.  We  have  become  the  victims  of 
our  own  propaganda. 

Many  like  to  think  this  round  of  test- 
ing is  the  last  round,  and  greet  the  latest 
news  with  a  sense  of  relief.  Each  series 
is  the  last  series  and  each  war  is  the  last 
war. 

The  widespread  apathy  among  the 
American  people  toward  Soviet  testing 
and  our  own  is  an  ominous  as  the  tests 
themselves.  It  is  as  dangerous  for  our 
survival. 

Continued  testing  by  either  side  brings 
us  closer  to  material  and  spiritual  dis- 
aster. 


Hospital  and  Medical  Care  for  Scnrke- 
Connected  Peacetime  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssAcmrsirrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8, 1962 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
past  20  years.  Congress  has  accom- 
plished more  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
a  time  of  war,  than  all  the  previous  Con- 
gresses of  our  history. 

In  going  all  out  for  war  veterans  we 
had  the  support  of  public  opinion  and 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  were 
doing  everything  possible  to  care  for  our 
sick  and  disabled  war  veterans — helping 
their  comrades  to  improve  their  job- 
skills,  or  complete  their  higher  educa- 
tion, or  to  buy  a  home  or  a  farm. 

The  far-reaching  and  constructive 
program  of  benefits  that  we  provided  for 
millions  of  these  veterans,  assisted  them 
in  making  a  successful  adjustment  to 
civilian  life,  and  contributed  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  proof  of  our  everlasting  grati- 
tude to  those  who  had  defended  our  free 
society  with  their  lives. 

But  In  oonoentratlng  on  legUlatlon  to 
benefit  them,  we  overlooked  tht  imaUer 
group  of  peaeetime  vtterana  who  alao 
itirvPd  the  Natloi^  bteauM  thty  were 
i^eariy  to  Mi>\\t{  U  If  war  ihould  oomt, 

Nu  ai\(i  malntalni  that  wartimt  and 
MPA(<t>iiin()  vt>ioi'AnN  Nhuuld  bt  trtattd 
alikt  bt>«Auiit  there  art  unbrldgtablt 
((ltri>rt>ht>tiM  In  K\\P  i'Mp«etiy«  riiki  and 
«at>i'inet>«  Umt  ihvy  taptiltnotd,  Hy 
thp  MMmp  r«aaoning,  howtvti',  we  Hhould 
not  eany  this  dlstlnotlon  to  tNtrtme« 
by  gtnpi'ouiity  i*? warding  onr  group  whllr 
dphylnit  tht*  lemumate  rlvhu  of  the 
other  iti'oup. 

Every  Member  of  Congresa  hat  found 
himself  in  the  uncomforublt  potltlon  of 
trying  to  explain  to  a  peacetime  veUran 
suffering  from  a  noncompensable  dis- 
ability Incurred  or  aggravated  by  his 
service  that  he  was  not  eligible  for  hos- 
pital  and  medical  care  at  a  facility  op- 
erated by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

To  excuse  It  as  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  Congress  was  unconvincing  be- 
cause this  unintentional  discrimination 
has  closed  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  doors  to  these  veterans  for  many 
years. 
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War  veterans  now  are  entiUed  to  hos- 
pital care  and  outpatient  treatment  for 
disabilities  which  they  incurred  in  serv- 
ice even  in  those  cases  where  they  were 
not  discharged  for  disability,  or  were  not 
awarded  compensation. 

I  believe  that  the  same  consideration 
should  be  extended  to  peacetime  veter- 
ans who,  at  present,  are  entitled  to 
treatment  only  if  they  were  discharged 
for  service-connected  disability  or  are 
receiving  compensation  for  such  dis- 
abUities.  If  they  faU  to  meet  one  of 
these  eligibility  conditions,  they  may 
not  be  granted  hospitalization  or  out- 
patient treatment  for  a  service-con- 
nected condition  that  is  rated  as  less 
than  10  percent  disabling. 

Authorization  of  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  for  service-connected  peacetime 
veterans  is  long  overdue,  and  S.  3109, 
awaiting  the  President's  action,  wili 
correct  that  neglect. 


15995 


ProtectioB  for  Raidbow  Bridge  NatioBal 
MonaraeBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHIKCTOM 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  8. 1962 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  passed 
by  the  Congress  the  upper  Colorado 
storage  project  contained  a  special  pro- 
vision forbidding  the  construction  of 
any  reservoir  in  a  national  monument. 
In  addition,  as  a  part  of  the  specific  au- 
thority for  the  construction  of  Olen 
Canyon  Dam.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  obligated  and  required  to  un- 
dertake whatever  stepa  were  neoessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument. 

Inasmuch  as  (he  preaervaUon  of  this 
world-famous  nitlonal  phenomenon  Is 
of  vital  eoneem  to  mllUoni  of  our  fal- 
low elUatna,  I  wi<otr  tht  following  Ittttr 
under  daU  of  July  17  to  SetrtUry 
Udall! 

»•*»  Mi,  aieaiTANfi  Vnder  tUt  Upper 
cuwraaa  linrHie  Prajeti  Ail,  ttnitrutltM  tf 
Ktty  rMervoir  w  n«Uaa«i  mtiiumMit  \»  far* 
»»»a»i»n,  AIM,  SI  I  reeau.  unttf  «at  tu^ 
thnruy  tei  eoaiirvitl  Olea  eftayaa  Dam,  ytu, 

)>hwl«le  rvtfl  arekffilnH  rrttm  any  ahytttal 
tUmMgt  to  ihs  HaiHtew  Briigt  RaOoMil 

MihviintHl. 

I  m  Kilt)  idvliN  ihil  thi  Dipirtminl  nf 
ih«  tnitrlor  eenalden  tht  iparoprlsUon  for 
iht  Hsinbow  Bridge  proteebve  projtel  a 
c)<Mtd  iNut  in  thti  Congress. 

tn  visw  of  this  faet,  t  shall  apprtelats  bs* 
Itif  Rdvlttd  of  how  ths  Dtpartmsnt  of  ths 
Interior  plkna  to  msel  lu  lUtutory  obligs- 
tion,  If,  M  you  predict,  Oongrtss  falls  to 
maks  ths  protsctlvt  appropriation  this  year. 

I  am  aur*  you  hav*  aoma  plana  in  thla 
conneotlon,  auoh  as  ortvanting  atoraga  in 
the  Olen  Canyon  Riiaarvolr  untU  the  protae- 
tive  appropriation  ta  provided,  and  I  ataall 
be  moat  Intaraatad  In  hearing  what  thay  are. 
Slncaraly, 

Tnomas  If.  PHXT, 
lUprtttntattvt  in  Oongrnu. 

So  far  the  Secretary  has  failed  to  favor 
me  with  the  courtesy  of  a  reply. 


Meanwhile  I  have  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  well  prepared  and  fully  docu- 
mented thesis  on  this  whole  matter  by 
Dr.  William  R.  HalUday.  a  national 
authority  on  conservation,  residing  In 
Seattle.  Waah.  Dr.  RalUdays'  thesis, 
generally  speaking,  is  highly  technical 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  considers  the 
appropriation  for  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
protective  project  a  closed  issue  in  this 
Congress,  and  in  view  of  Mr.  Udall's 
refusal  to  disclose  whatever  plans  he  has. 
if  any,  to  provide  protection  for  the 
Rainbow  National  Monument,  as  required 
by  law,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  read 
certain  portions  of  Dr.  Halliday's  state- 
ments into  the  Reccmu)  at  this  point: 

LUte  eyery  feature  of  tlila  planet,  and 
probably  of  the  \inlverse.  Rainbow  Bridge  is 
only  a  transient  feature.  At  most,  Ita  life 
expectancy  la  measiired  In  mlUlona  of  years, 
and  there  Is  an  Infinitesimal  chance  that  It 
might  coUapse  at  any  time.  However,  Its 
solid  bases  and  the  limitation  of  present 
forces  of  rapid  erosion  to  tbe  Inner  channel 
of  the  canyon,  well  away  from  the  buttresses 
strongly  suggesU  that  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  imder  present  conditions.  Rainbow 
Bridge  will  outlast  the  human  race.  Just  as 
it  undoubtedly  predates  human  civilization. 
Rainbow  Bridge  is  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  individual  features. 
Any  manmade  Interference  with  conditions 
now  prevaUing  at  the  great  span  which  might 
possibly  shorten  Ite  longevity  and  reduce  it 
to  a  period  of  time  which  can  be  measured 
appropriately  in  human  lifetimes  would  be 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  every  citizen. 

In  this  connection.  Dr.  Halliday  who 
has  conducted  a  personal  survey  of  the 
moniunent  refers  to  studies  that  have 
been  made  and  has  this  to  say: 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  geo- 
logical studies  of  Rainbow  Bridge  and  Rain- 
bow Bridge  National  Monument  have  been 
conducted  by  three  bureaiu  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Each  has  been  the  subject  of 
an  "admlnlstratlva  report",  an  tntradepart- 
mantel  format  not  normally  raleaaed  for 
public  dlatrlbutlon.  In  thU  oasa.  however, 
tha  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  dUtrlbutad 
eopisa  of  two  of  thaaa  "AdmtnlatraUve  Re* 
porU"  rather  wldaly  (Bu.  of  Bee.,  ItN;  Xaa. 
•en.  ».d.) .  Tha  third  raport.  which  tapressMl 
radleaUy  dlffarant  vonelualoa*,  hss  not  bean 
releesed,  and  U  haown  to  ths  publte  enly 
tbrough  ft  frftgiaantari  quatattoa  «f  tha  re* 
port  of  an  unnftmsd  Nftttanal  Pam  lervtH 
geolatltl  by  an  Inierlar  Dsparimeni  allalftl, 
l^fti  ^uomiMn  iiftM  tn  aarti 

"Howfvtr,  by  far  (hi  9\m\  ntIuvm  iffttl  at 
AttodwaMN  reafhiHi  (hi  tetuim  af  ihi 
waierteurM  baitMth  thi  spun  wautd  N  tht 
dftnter  nl  UHdarmlniHg  ihi  liviHrMtH  ef  ihi 
bridN  \m\l  liftndlHg  tiii)  wniar  weuli 
dlMolvi  etmiHUng  maMrlali  in  (hi  roeh 
tauslng  ihi  ildM  or  thi  waitr  (sli)  w 
•louih,  h  li  loneilvfttoli  thftk  (hi  water 
eould  bi,  la  a  rilfttlvely  fiw  yean,  •uSltlin( 
10  eauN  (hi  weakinlni  of  thi  tid|««  biaeath 
thi  indi  of  thi  bridge  and  thi  ooUapM  of 
ihi  brldgi  itsilf ," 

As  a  reault,  tha  oonoarn  of  tha  National 
rark  Bervloe  waa  aulBelant  that  it  fonnaiiy 
requMted  a  great  reduction  In  thi  hilfht 
of  Olin  Canyon  Dam  to  pracluda  any  such 
danger. 

Datalla  of  this  National  Park  Sarvloa  atudy 
and  report  have  never  been  made  public. 
Naverthaleaa,  in  denying  thia  request  by  tha 
National  Park  Service,  Oongreaa  took  ape> 
olfio  action  to  protect  Rainbow  Brldga  and 
tha  national  monumant.  Two  aectlons  of 
tha  t7pper  Colorado  Storage  Project  Act  ape- 
oifloally  forbid  any  invasion  of  the  national 
monumant  by  the  reservoir  such  as  is  now 
proposed  (Ralllday,  1961). 


The  administrative  restriction  of  the  Ka- 
Uonal  Park  Servloe  report  U  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  wide  distribution  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  especUUy  Its  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  two  admlnlstraUve 
reports  quoted  so  widely  as  support  for  the 
opposite  viewpoint.  One  of  thsM  "geoloclo 
reports-  is  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  report; 
the  other,  the  "Hansen  r^)ort."  The  Hansen 
reconnaissance  report  refer*  to  a  further 
report  on  "the  geological  aettUig  of  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge  area."  by  a  Uoyd  Calder,  "BuRec 
Report  No.  0-i2fl."  but  no  such  report  has 
been  distributed  to  the  pubUc.  and  It  can- 
not be  stated  whether  or  not  this  U  par- 
tially or  entirely  identical  to  the  "prelimi- 
nary report"  (BuRec.  1»5»). 

That  "preliminary  report."  devoted  only 
15  lines  to  the  geology  and  8^4  linea  to 
groimd  water  condlUons  at  Rainbow  Bridge 
It  U  a  "brtef  presentation  of  the  engineer- 
ing analyses  of  field  Investigations  of  facili- 
ties for  protection  of  the  monument  Other 
important  nonenglneertng  phases  of  the 
overall  problem  are  not  appraised  in  thU 
report,  and  consequently  no  recommenda- 
tions are  made  herein  as  to  the  final  solu- 
tion of  the  problem"  (BuBec.  1068.  p  S) 
It  contains  no  data  by  which  a  JudBnent 
can  be  made  of  the  adequacy  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  geology  and  ground  water  con- 
ditions in  question.  As  wm  be  pointed  out 
below,  certain  undocumented  assni  tluiis  to 
this  "preliminary  report"  are  not  to  aceord 
with  those  of  the  "Hansen  report."  In  anv 
event,  Its  24^4  Unes  of  rather  cursory  teA 
on  geology  and  ground  water  do  not  consti- 
tute an  Intensive  study  of  the  ground  water 
and  geological  sltuati<m  at  Batobow  BrUtoe 

The  third  goremmental  study,  and  the 
aeoond  widely  quoted  "geolacleal  report" 
was  "a  brief  geological  «>»«««i«iitifm  ot  Bato- 
bow 3rldge  National  Montunent  and  Tidn- 
Ity,"  by  Wallace  R.  Hansen,  an  engtoeertoc 

geologist  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Suriwy.  Han- 
sen  stated:  '    ^^ 

•The  purpose  of  this  ezamtoation  was  to 
obtain  an  Independent  opinion  as  to  the 
geologic  feeslbillty  of  various  proposed  meas- 
ures Intended  to  protect  the  monument,  oa- 
der  the  provisions  of  PubUe  Lew  4U,  from 
impairment  by  the  waters  of  Olen  Oanron 
R^rvolr"  (Bansaa.  ii.d..  p.  i).  ' 

In  addition  to  hla  stated  assignment.  Raa- 

2L'SI!?-2??.'*'*J?^  •'•w«toI»ttoi»  or  Bate, 
bow  Brtdge."  it  appears  to  be  of  some  tm- 
ff^i^o*  «»•*  elthowfh  this  waa  to  uIm 

S  S!?  H.»^!,""^«  ^  WKlawattoa  were 
lSi!*;i*i\-2^'/  •i*'^I  WftaMnatlani  were 

rererred  ta  ai  tM  'Narron,*  inannush  si 
ihiN  itiN  aN  dtieauntMl  M  tmrntteal  8 
bath  ihi  Nittana)  Hrli  IwyU  ani  thi  •? 
reau^ttf  BNtimattaa,"    (it  it  MH  0  Mill 

fn.rr  Sr^-a-ftpastf^fc  «W: 

nil  in  thd  reeonnaHftahM  el  •  weilMeaa* 
radd  anai:  (1)  Balnbow  BHdgei  (I)  the 
in(aki  borui  am  upiiream  from  the  Na- 
tional Itonuminti  (I)  thi  ouUii  portal  itte 
in  upper  Aatae  Canyon:  (4)  damslle  A:  (ll 
damalta  B:  (6)  damaite  0;  {!)  daaMtti  "Nar- 
rows" and  (I)  "tha  first  major  tributary 
downstnam  from  Rainbow  Brtdge"  (Raasea. 
n.d.,  p.  1  and  p.  18). 

Hansen  did  not  state  how  much  time  was 
devoUd  to  Rainbow  Bridge  and  Ita  Immedtata 
surroundings,  but  on  the  basis  of  three  1>- 
hour  workdaya,  it  aaema  doubtful  that  Baa- 
sen  spent  as  many  hours  la  this  "intensive" 
atudy  as  z  did  In  my  admittedly  Inadequate 
atudy.  The  present  Dlractor  of  the  Oao- 
logloal  Survey  (Nolan,  leeaa  and  b).  aad 
tha  Secretary  of  the  laterlor  (UdaU,  ledS) 
have  refuaed  to  oiake  pubUe  the  leaffth  oC 
Hansiul  study  of  this  or  any  of  the  other 
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Mven  araM.  Bince  Haiuen  failed  to  men- 
UoQ  tai«  UmMtone  mdnber  of  the  M«?ajo 
■mdetone  which  Z  found  lo  etillj  In  19S3, 
It  ■nnmi  doubtful  that  thle  itudy  termed 
**inteiislTe"  (Udan.  1062)  by  thoae  conceal- 
ing Ita  •ctoal  length  actnally  was  an  even 
more  eiinory  reoonnatesance  than  mine  or 
that  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  1950. 

Further  on  in  his  report.  Dr.  Heyday 
outlines  ttie  four  major  threats  to  Rain- 
bow Bridge  as  follows: 

Proximity  of  the  fluctuating  reaervolr  to 
Rainbow  Bridge  would  pose  at  least  four 
major  threats  to  the  stability  and  continued 
existence  of  Rainbow  Bridge: 

1.  Undercutting  of  one  or  both  buttreeses 
by  the  altered  flow  of  Bridge  Creek  atop  the 
depoalts  within  the  cone  of  fluctuation. 

3.  Development  and  collapse  of  solution 
cavities  and  other  karstlc  or  pseudokarstlc 
phenomena  In  limestone  tuUts  of  the  forma- 
tlona  beneath  or  adjacent  to  Rainbow 
Bridge.  a>  a  reeult  of  alterations  In  ground 
water  flow  as  a  result  of  the  fluctuating 
reservoir. 

3.  Tisachlng  out  of  the  natural  cementing 
materials  in  the  canyon  walls  by  the  fluctu- 
ating reservoir. 

4.  Effects  of  the  weight  of  the  reservoir, 
including  earthquakes,  differential  subsid- 
ence and  other  movement,  and  collapse  of 
karstio  or  pseudokarstlc  cavities  in  non- 
llmestons  rocks. 

Finally,  Dr.  Halliday  comes  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

"Zntanslva"  Interior  Department  studies 
supposedly  assuring  the  safety  of  Rainbow 
Bridge  in  the  presenoe  of  the  fluctuating 
Olen  Canyon  Reservoir  are  Inadequate  and 
appear  to  have  been  distorted  for  political 
purpoaes.  An  additional  Zntsrlor  Depart- 
mant  study  with  oontrary  oonolusions  has 
bean  suppmssd  txoept  for  a  short  quotation 
mentioned  during  a  1M4  hearing.  The  pr«s- 
ent  Secretary  of  the  Zntsrlor  and  Olreetor  of 
tha  UJI.  Qaologioal  Survey  have  refused  to 
ravaal  the  eurraat  status  of  Oaolocioal  aur« 
T«y  kaowladM  oa  many  vital  mattara  psr< 
touuaf  to  this  proMam.  Ooatrary  to  wMa« 
•prsad  slatanaats  of  BoUtleal  origlB.  llMva 
ara  at  least  «aur  tuM»  raasons  why  tha 
auetuatioa  of  (Nea  Oaayea  Ressrvoir  in 
•ridga  oaayon  wouM  graatly  aapa«lls  the 
eollapsa  or  Ralabew  Iritfts  whioh  otharwiia 
may  wall  autUit  mahklAd. 

■mi4  on  lh«  sboira  tnfoRAsUon.  Mr. 
Bpaaktr,  sM  in  vltw  of  tha  importsnot 
of  proMrvtni  thU  world-fimoui  looloti- 
Oil  pkktnomonon,  U  Mtmt  to  mt  Uvtt 
ContrtM  ahouM  o*U  on  tht  SMrttary 
lo  diaeloM  In  datsU  his  plsna  tor  tha 
praaanrallon  of  tha  lUtobow  Brtdia  Na- 
tlonsl  Monument  prior  to  tha  sdjoum- 
mant  of  thla  Contrail  and  before  un- 
dertsklnc  wtter  itorage  in  the  Ql«n 
Canyon  Reaervolr. 


Spdn'a   Strsffgit    Afaisat   CoMaasiui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  rSHMSTLVAlIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  8, 1962 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  mid- 
1930'8  Spain  was  in  political,  economic, 
and  social  turmoil.  In  this  confusion  a 
leftwlng.  Communist-oriented  group 
under  the  name  Popular  Front  came  into 
power  early  in  1936.  This  popular  front 
goveminent  seemed  determined  to  rule 


Spain  with  an  iron  hand,  and  in  many 
of  ita  moves,  alma,  and  tactics  the  pebble 
detected  the  hands  of  Moscow-trait^ed 
and  Kremlin-oriented  communism.  iln 
the  course  of  a  few  months  m^uy 
churches,  seminaries,  monastic  estab- 
lishments and  other  public  institutions 
were  set  on  fire.  General  and  pariial 
strikes  were  rampant,  and  a  verltajble 
chaos  broke  loose.  The  country  waa  in 
a  serious  crisis  while  Communist  ^le- 
ments  were  working  feverishly  for  Se- 
curing a  firm  foothold  there.  Great 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  certain  %ey 
leaders  became  aware  of  the  serious  sit- 
uation, and  began  their  fight  against 
their  government,  which  turned  out  tc|  be 
their  long  and  successful  fight  against 
the  agents  of  communism. 

This  historic  and  epoch-making  revolt, 
this  beginning  of  the  Spanish  Civil  "V^ar 
in  July  of  1936.  was  the  first  real  fl$ht 
of  a  people  in  Western  Europe  against 
communism.  This  was  not  just  a  eivil 
war  in  which  Spaniards  fighting  Spiin- 
iards,  but  it  was  an  ideological  war  in 
which  great  world  forces  were  arrac^ed 
against  each  other.  Today,  26  yc^rs 
after  the  beginning  of  that  fight,  and  |  on 
the  23d  year  after  its  successful  a0n- 
clusion.  we  salute  the  freedom-loving 
and  gallant  people  of  Spain. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover:  A  Trflbatc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASKINOTON 

ZN  TKI  HOUSI  or  RSPRBSXNTATIVS^ 

WadfiMday.  August  <.  IMS 

Mr.  PSLLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Ststoi  la  bleaaed  with  many  able  and  de- 
tested publle  aervanta,  but  few  have 
aerved  their  oountry  with  the  high  dia- 
Unotlon,  uneompromUlnc  l^rslty,  ind 
sU-oul  devotion  of  J,  Kdtsr  Hoover,    It 

li  s  prlvlltflt  to  pay  tribute  to  ihli  iiCat 
Amerlean. 

For  SI  yeara,  aa  Dli^tor  of  the  F^d- 
ertl  Buresu  of  Xnveatlf  sUon,  Mr,  Noov«r 
hsi  btoA  MTVlnf  the  osum  of  fretdbm 
SBd  Juitlot  m  the  United  BUtet.  He 
esme  to  thla  poat  In  1M4,  a  young  lawi^r 
M  yeara  of  age.  Today,  at  tT,  he  is  one 
of  our  moat  revered  rubllo  aervanta.  ^e 
hu  literally  devoted  hla  enUre  lift  to 
the  oauae  of  keeping  America  free  frpm 
her  two  worst  enemies— crime  and  ce^- 
munlsm. 

In  building  up  the  FBI  over  the  years 
into  what  la  today  the  finest  crime  de- 
tection agency  In  the  free  world,  ^f- 
Hoover  has,  from  the  beginning,  been 
meticulous  in  maintaining  that  Jua^ce 
must  be  above  politics.  When  he  (ic- 
oepted  the  directorship  38  years  ago,  he 
did  80  on  condition  that  appointments  to 
the  FBI  would  be  made  solely  on  merit 
and  promotions  based  on  proven  ability. 
Only  men  of  spotless  character  are^ll- 
gible  for  appointment  as  special  agents, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, supplemented  by  training  in  vie 
law,  will  suffice  as  prerequisites  for  th^ 
positions  of  public  trust. 

As  a  dedicated  leader  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement,  Mr.  Hoover  has  beeJii  a 


prime  mover  in  creating  a  professional 
stature  for  the  American  policeman.  In 
so  doing,  he  has  Increased  the  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  of  law 
enforcement  officers  throughout  the 
world. 

He  has  been  ever  alert  to  the  need  to 
bring  principles  of  science  to  bear  on 
crime  detection  as  well  as  law  enforce- 
ment. The  FBI  Identification  Division 
and  the  FBI  Technical  Laboratory  are 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Today, 
the  FBI  has  the  world's  largest  collection 
of  fingerprints — more  than  150  million 
sets  are  on  file.  Every  month,  some  1 ,300 
fugitives  are  identified  through  finger- 
prints. 

In  his  38  years  as  FBI  Director,  Mr, 
Hoover  has  created  an  agency  which  is 
the  model  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
Last  year,  the  fines,  savings,  and  recov- 
eries made  by  the  FBI  totaled  approxi- 
mately $150  million — an  amount  exceed- 
ing the  funds  spent  to  operate  the  FBI 
for  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  proud,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud,  that  conviction  in 
FBI  cases  brought  to  trial  average  over 
95  percent.  It  is  in  the  category  of  the 
phenomenal  that  during  World  War  II 
no  successful  act  of  enemy-directed  sab- 
otage occurred  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  singular  commentary  on  Mr. 
Hoover's  stewardship  of  the  FBI  that  he 
has  diligently  and  scrupulously  avoided 
all  roads  that  would  lead  to  the  FBI 
becoming  a  national  police  force — a 
hated  Gestapo  or  a  GPU.  Mr.  Hoover 
could  have  used  his  power  to  aak  Con- 
gress to  make  the  FBI  an  independent 
agency.  He  is  the  first  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  a  dictatorial  national  police 
agency  to  a  free  aoctety.  Today,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatitatlon  remaina 
a  department  under  the  Attorney  Gen* 
eral  of  the  United  SUtea. 

Mr,  Hoover's  great  love  of  freedom  and 
hla  keen  awareneaa  of  the  aubUe  eroalona 
of  freedom  which  can  take  plaee  through 
overornu  allaaUon  hat  reauUed  In  one  of 
the  flneat  examplea  of  Federal-State- 
looat  Qooperatlon  in  our  history.  Both 
Uie  famoua  FBI  IdonUAoatlon  Z>lvl«lot\ 
and  U\9  experts  and  faclUUea  of  the  FBI 
'IVch»\icftl  Laboratory— the  largeai  of  It* 
kind  in  U\k>  v^*orld--arc  available  to  all 
law-enforcemrnt  agenoiea  throughout 
the  Nation,  The  FBI  National  Academy 
in  Washington  offers  the  same  type  of 
training  given  its  own  ipeolal  aitnta  to 
local,  municipal,  county,  and  State  law- 
enforcement  officers.  Local  agencies  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  have  sent  their 
men  to  the  Academy — police  organisa- 
tions in  many  foreign  countries  have 
requested  that  the  l>enefits  of  an  FBI 
training  be  extended  to  their  personnel. 
The  FBI  not  only  provides  these  and 
Other  cost-free  cooperative  services,  but 
also,  upon  request,  provides  expert  testi- 
mony in  local  courts  in  connection  with 
evidence  they  have  examined.  Thus,  the 
FBI  is  in  partnership  with  every  commu- 
nity across  the  Nation. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Hoover  dedicated  his 
life  to  combating  organized  crime;  he 
has  been  a  stalwart  and  articulate  leader 
in  our  struggle  against  communism. 
Time  and  time  again,  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  make  Ameri- 
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cans  more  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
communism  and  to  exhort  us  to  fight 
this  menace  not  only  by  being  against  it, 
but  by  being  for  the  American  ideal  and 
by  working  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
Justice. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Hoover  is  known  as  "Mr.  Integ- 
rity" of  the  law  enforcement  world,  oc- 
casionally we  hear  nmior  that  there  are 
some  in  high  political  places  who  would 
like  to  have  him  replaced  by  someone 
more  responsive  to  control  and  for  ex- 
ploitation of  the  6.000  special  agents  in 
the  FBI  and  their  antiracketeering  and 
antisubverslon  activities. 

Public  opinion,  of  course,  as  long  as 
Mr.  Hoover  is  in  charge  would  rebel  at 
any  such  political  maneuver.  Thus  any 
smear  attack  on  him  should  be  examined 
to  try  and  discover  the  motive  behind  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  such  recent  attack  on 
Mr.  Hoover  should  be  thus  scrutinised. 
I  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Wilbur  H.  Fer- 
ry, vice  president  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  made  on  August  6,  1962.  In 
Seattle  as  luncheon  speaker  at  the  West- 
em  States  Democratic  Conference. 

In  this  speech  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  was  accused  of  having  built  a  false 
legend  of  Communist  strength. 

The  vicious  distortions  of  facts  In  the 
"Ferrytale"  should  ix>t  be  dignified  were 
It  not  that  the  speech  In  queation  waa  to 
a  formal  and  important  poUtioal  party 
conference.  As  such,  it  smacks  of  under- 
mining  a  great  American  by  a  means  of 
influence  through  the  Democratic  ad- 
minlatratlon'a  policy. 

On  this  aooount  I  point  out  that  Mr. 
Ferry  referred  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
warning  agalnat  Soviet  eaplonage  In  the 
United  Btatea. 

This  la  an  old  whiaa  or  ths  FBI  ehiel— 

Commented  Mr,  Ferry,  adding-- 
»n4  Its  iu««Ms  TMMT  afHr  j9w  te  •  trtbut* 
to  ths  trmnee  la%o  wlil«h  ate  asrmona  throw 
Amerloaaa,  not  eMeptlag  Ooagreaaanea. 

UiUjg  the  oM  Uehnlque  of  rtdleule  he 
deaeribed  Mr,  Hoover  aa  "a  apy  awatter"* 
and  hla  work  agalnat  oommunlam  aa 

mtaohlefmaklng, 

Mr.  BpeAktr.  X  ma  pro\id,  lot  mt  ity. 
to  acknowledge  having  oontHbuted 
through  my  vote  in  thla  Mouse  to  the 
remarkable  record  of  the  poat  10  yean 
where  we  have  approprtattd  every  eent 
r«oommended  by  Mr.  Hoover  for  opert- 
Uon  of  the  FBI. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  addiUonal 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover,  beeauae  I  believe 
him  to  be  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
the  20th  century  and  because  I  believe 
him  to  be  as  close  to  irreplaceable  as 
any  mortal  man  can  be.  I  introduced 
leglslaUon  on  August  14, 1862,  HJl.  12898, 
Which  relates  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Director  and  Associate  Director  of  the 
FBI,  when  the  present  inctmibent,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  ceases  to  serve  by  reason 
of  retirement  or  for  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  mortal  man.  This  legislation, 
if  enacted,  would  require  that  the  new 
Director  and  any  suttsequent  Director 
thereafter  he  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  tenn  of  15  years,  the 
same  provisions  applying  also  to  the  As- 
sociate Director. 
cvin looe 
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BCr.  Speaker.  I  realize  it  is  too  late  to 
expect  acUon  on  HU.  12898  in  this  Con- 
gress, but  I  hope  and  plan  if  I  am  a 
Member  of  the  88th  Congress,  to  rein- 
troduce this  legislation  and  push  for  its 
early  consideration. 

Respect  for  the  service  and  achieve- 
ment of  one  of  America's  greatest  living 
patriots  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Nor 
Is  contempt  for  those  who  rldlcnile  pa- 
triotism. 

Opportunity  and  freedom  survive, 
thank  God,  in  spite  of  those  who  belittle 
and  besmudge  the  ideals  and  systems 
that  America  holds  dear. 

This  is  because  of  the  high  morals  and 
dedication  of  men  like  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
to  whom  I  pay  this  sincere  tribute  today. 

All  Americans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  a  great  American, 
and  a  great  leader  of  the  free  world. 


Journal  are  so  proud  of  their  paper  and 
their  publisher. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of 
America  that  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  Revere  Journal  won  national 
recognition.  Sidney  Curtis  was  pre- 
sented with  the  top  award  for  general 
excellence  of  weekly  newspapers  In  the 
under  10,000  circulation  class. 

CongratulaUcms  to  all  who  share  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Revere 
Journal. 


The  Revere  Jovaal,  af  Revere,  Mass^ 
Honored  as  the  Best  WeeUy  News- 
paper  of  the  10,000  QrcnlatioB  Qaaa 
in  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MABSACHVBRTS 

IN  THX  ROX7SX  OF  RBPRBSXNTATIVXa 

Wednesday,  August  t,  IHi 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thla  U  not 
the  first  time  that  the  Revere  Journal, 
published  in  Revere,  Maaa,.  haa  been 
found  worthy  of  mention  In  the  pagea  of 
the  CoNoansiONAi.  Hicoas, 

The  Journal  la  an  Independent  and 
eourageoua  weekly  that  la  mueh  eloaer 
to  the  heartbeat  of  lu  aubaertbere  than 
the  big  oity  dalUea,  In  an  age  where 
the  trend  towai^  oentnOlaaUon  of  power 
At  the  top  la  unothtrlnf  iht  volet  of 
the  Individual,  Uie  UtUe  Journal  toyaUy 
aupported  by  aubeerlbere  who  are  better 
known  aa  frlenda  and  nelthbore,  main- 
talna  the  quality  that  reflecU  lit  New 
Sngltnd  ohartetf r. 

Being  a  weekly.  It  doea  not  have  to 
leap  for  the  readera'  attention  with  aen- 
aatioi\al  headUnea.  The  Journal  haa 
lelaure  to  report  aome  of  the  good  thlnga 
m  oommunlty  life,  for  It  undtrKandi 
that  true  reporting  muat  eneompaaa 
more  than  the  coverage  of  crime,  corrup- 
tion, disaster,  and  scandal. 

Much  of  ita  modest  auooeaa  la  due  to 
the  confidence  it  Insplrea  In  Ita  readers. 
Most  of  them  know  the  genial  pubUsher, 
Sidney  Curtis.  When  he  stops  to  talk 
with  them  on  the  street,  he  asks  about 
the  boy  who  is  serving  with  the  Army 
in  Germany,  or  the  daughter's  approach- 
ing  marriage.  Sidney's  interest  in  peo- 
ple keeps  him  in  touch  with  public  opin- 
ion. He  knows  whether  most  of  them 
favor  or  oppose  the  controversial  motion 
that  is  coming  up  before  the  school  com- 
mittee at  its  next  meeting.  Because  of 
his  many  personal  contacts  he  knows 
where  folks  stand  on  the  larger  issues 
involving  the  State  and  the  Natkm.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  employees  of  the 


Ovtade  Against  Narcotics 

EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  mw  TOOK 

IN  THE  HOXTSK  OF  RKPRXSBNTATIVSB 

Wednesday.  August  8, 1992 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Schulte,  a  distinguished  New  Yorker 
who  has  served  his  city  and  State  in  pub- 
lic life  for  many  years  and  who  now 
holds  office  on  the  city's  board  <tf  cor- 
rection, has  long  been  a  leader  In  oom- 
bating  crime  and  oorruptlon  in  all 
walks  of  life.  He  has  rooently  returned 
from  an  extensive  trip  to  BurtHite  where 
he  studied  the  elementa  of  erlme  and  Ita 
effect  on  the  aodetiea  of  other  oountrtea 
and  how  their  experlenoea  can  be  put  to 
uae  In  solving  our  problena  here  In  the 
United  SUtea. 

Mr.  Schulte  also  brought  book  with 
him  an  unuaual  Idea  whloh  la  now  belBf 
put  Into  effeet  In  the  olty  of  Now  Yorit, 
Xt  U  the  "CltlMna  CruMkto  Aftlnal  Nir- 
ootloa,"  A  progrtm  thai  It  taroUlBf 
tvery  InWrttttd  ttttitn  In  t  huft  omul- 
latlon  apread  throughout  the  otty  wllh 
eaoh  member  aottag  aa  a  walehor,  fettp- 
tng  an  alert  tyt  for  Iht  dopt  Mithtr  uA 
ptddltr  M  wtU  M  forlht  adfUol  hiAitif . 
U  it  hOMd  that  tnry  tltlMt  of  Htw 
York  will  eventually  beootae  a  awifcar 
of  thla  oruaadt  lo  Mp  wtpt  oul  Ihit 
aeourgt. 

Mr,  sohulit  hM  Mktd  ihi  idviM  o( 
aueh  dlatlngulahed  ptctonalilltt  at  Mr. 
Kmtabury-Smlth.  pubUaher  off  Um  Mew 
York  Journal  Amerloan,  a  aewapoper 
whloh  many  montht  ago  wm  InttnuMB* 
tal  In  btglnnlng  an  aU-oul  tltiok  on  Uit 
narootloa  problem.  The  Journal  Ameri- 
can and  Mr.  Klngsbury-amlth  afaouM  be 
oommended  for  their  torthrlghtneaa  and 
diatingulahed  public  aervtoe. 

I  im  alBO  happy  to  itrvt  on  tht  botrd 
of  advlaera  of  thla  crusade  along  with 
other  public  offleials  of  the  eity  of  New 
York,  llie  crusade  is  in  ita  bealnning 
and  may  prove  a  moat  effective  way  of 
helping  to  stamp  out  this  moiaoe.  Mr. 
Schulte  should  be  oommended  as  well 
for  his  courage  in  this  undertaking. 

I  take  note,  also,  of  the  Special  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics  which  the  White 
House  has  scheduled  for  S^tember  27 
and  28.  I  hope  the  Attorney  Gcnerml. 
who  is  serving  as  Oeneral  Chairman  of 
this  event,  will  make  it  a  point  to  can 
upon  Mr.  Schulte  to  be  present  and  to  be 
a  monber  of  this  dlstinguldied  Oonfer- 
mce.    ms  experience  will  be  invaluable. 
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FtNigB  MolioB  PktiiK  ProaactfoB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  P«NW»Tl.TAyiA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8. 1962 

Mr.  DENT.  B«r.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion was  recently  called  to  a  pamphlet 
being  sent  to  many  Members  of  Con- 
greas  dealing  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction of  motion  pictures  abroad  by 
American  companies.  Since  I  have  some 
familiarity  with  this  matter,  many  of 
my  colleagues  asked  my  views  About  it. 

It  wUl  be  recalled  that  our  subcom- 
mittee on  the  impact  of  imports  and 
exiiorts  on  American  employment,  in  the 
course  of  its  investigations  and  hear- 
ings, had  also  studied  this  particular  mo- 
tion picture  situation.  This  was  done  at 
the  behest  of  niunerous  union  groups  in 
California  who  complained  that  Amer- 
ican workers  were  suffering  from  this 
new  type  of  foreign  competition. 

Our  subcommittee  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings and  I  personally  conferred  with 
both  employee  and  employer  leaders  in 
California  and  Washington  before  and 
after  the  hearings.  Subsequently,  we  is- 
sued a  report  in  which  we  made  specific 
findings  and  recommendations,  chief  of 
which  was  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
meet  this  so-called  ninaway  motion  pic- 
ture production  was  for  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  producers  and  the  craft 
unions  and  guilds  in  Hollsrwood.  I  may 
add,  parenthetically,  that  we  fovmd  that 
the  greatest  spur  to  foreign  production 
was  not  basically  the  much  lower  labor 
costs  abroad  as  It  is  large  government 
subsidies  by  certain  foreign  governments 
who  use  their  movies  as  a  powerful 
propaganda  and  communications  medi- 
um in  a  world  in  which  three-fourths  of 
the  people  still  do  not  have  the  doubt" 
ful  privilege  of  radio  and  television. 

8ubae<iuently,  in  the  3  months  since 
the  Issuance  of  our  committee  report.  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  of  several  concrete 
and  flMOiflo  steps  that  had  been  taken  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Amerl- 
oan  production  abrMd  and  at  the  same 
time  aetualljr  to  increase  production  of 
films  In  the  United  States. 

As  an  example,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive films  now  scheduled,  the  biblical 
•tory  entitled  "The  Oreatett  Story  Ever 
Told."  is  to  be  shot  almost  in  its  entirety 
in  the  United  States.  The  unions  know 
that  on  spectacle  type  pictures  employ- 
ing thousands  of  persons  substantial 
savings  could  be  made  abroad  and  there- 
fore they  modified  certain  union  contract 
provisions.  Similarly,  the  producers  al- 
ways have  recognized  that  the  effldeney 
and  expertness  of  Hollywood  artisans  re- 
sulted in  lower  costs  despite  higher  wage 
rates. 

Thus,  a  realistic  appraisal  of  facts  and 
a  sincere  consideration  of  each  other's 
problems  by  both  employees  and  employ- 
ers resulted  not  only  in  shifting  some 
pictiu-es  back  from  foreign  locale  but 
more  importantly  gives  promise  of  even 
greater  benefits.  It  was  this  type  of 
constructive  labor-management  discus- 


sion and  consideration  that  our  commit- 
tee had  recommended,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  points  which  the  peopl^  of 
Holljnjirood  are  now  pursuing  in  a  jsix- 
point  jointly  adopted  labor-manageakent 
program.  ! 

I  was,  therefore,  surprised   and  dis- 
mayed when  I  read  the  pamphlet,  1  en- 
titled "Awake  America,"  currently  b^ing 
cirevdated   through   the   efforts   of   the 
officials  of  three  Hollsrwood  local  unllons, 
the  photographers,  the  electricians,  land 
the   grips.    The   pamphlet   would  have 
the  reader  believe  that  American  mo|tion 
picture  producers  are  involved  in  tpme 
kind  of  a  conspiracy  to  move  their  pro- 
duction abroad;   that  they  are  motfiop- 
ollsts  but  ironically  also  perfectly  wC|ling 
to  yield  this  lucrative  monopoly  to  for- 
eign producers;    that   the   Govemii|ient 
ought  to  do  something  about  this;  and 
finally  they  advocate  that  all  forrtgn- 
produced  movies  ought  to  be  boycotted. 
Now,  I  yield  to  no  man  on  this  floor 
in  fighting  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  American  industry  against 
unfair  foreign  competition.     I  think  my 
colleagues  know  something  of  my  efforts 
along  this  line.    But  I  just  could  not  un- 
derstand some  of  the  absurdities  in  the 
pamphlet  and  so  I  promptly  wired  Holly- 
wood for  the  facts.     I  sent  identical  tele- 
grams  to   the   head   of   all    Hony^ood 
movie  labor  unions  and  to  the  principal 
spokesman    for    the    producers,    asking 
them  bluntly  to  tell  me  the  facts. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  telegratti  to 
George  Flaherty,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  Film  Council, 
and  to  Charles  Boren,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Association  of  Motion 
Picture  Producers: 

Are  you  aware  that  pamphlet  entitled 
"Awake  America"  purporting  to  come  from 
three  HoUsnfrood  unions  is  being  widelji  dis- 
tributed here?  The  pamphlet  Is  completely 
contrary  to  reports  I  have  bad  that  a  series 
of  Joint  labor-management  conferences  have 
been  held  with  the  object  of  finding  ways 
and  means  to  sharply  reduce  so-called  i  run- 
away production.  Has  there  been  a  ooange 
in  the  situation?  In  the  light  of  our  com- 
mittee hearings  and  subsequent  report  and 
recomendatlons  I  would  appreciate  a 
progress  report  and  your  frank  commsiits. 

The  next  day  I  received  a  tel6(rram 
signed  by  both  Mr.  Flaherty  and!  Mr, 
Boren.    This  Is  what  they  said: 

Zn  reply  to  jo\u  telegraphlo  Inqulryi  con- 
esrnlng  pamphlet  entitled  "Awake  America" 
and  your  rtquest  for  progress  report  eh  our 
Joint  Isbor-msnagemsnt  conference  to  re- 
duce so'eslled  runswajr  production  please 
be  advised  ••  follows: 

(1)  Stich  pamphlet,  signed  by  business 
agents  of  thres  local  unions  whloh  atjs  not 
affiliated  with  Hollywood  AFL  Film  OoMncll, 
was  not  authorised  by  and  does  not  Reflect 
the  position  or  attitude  of  our  Joint  jabor- 
management  eonunlttee  representing  ip  local 
unions  of  the  International  AlUati^e  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  with  ^2,000 
members;  7  local  unions  of  the  :  basic 
crafts,  with  6,000  members:  The  Screen 
Actors  Quild,  Screen  Extras  Oulld,  Ditfctors 
Oulld  of  America,  Writers  OuUd  of  AiUerica, 
West;  and  the  member  companies  CE  the 
Association  of  Motion  Plctiire  Producelis  and 
the  Alliance  of  Television  Film  Prodjucers. 

(2)  Since  February  1,  1962,  frequent  picet- 
ings  of  our  Joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee representing  these  responsibly  ele- 
ments in  the  motion  picture  industrjj  have 
been  held  and  additional  meetings  are  Sched- 


uled to  further  Implement  this  six-point  pro- 
gram (with  which  you  are  familiar)  adopted 
on  April  17,  1062,  to  attack  the  principal 
causes  of  foreign  runaway  production  and  to 
encourage  Increased  UJS.  film  production. 

(3)  There  has  been  no  lessening  of  our 
Joint  determination  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  solve  these  pressing  econooUc  prob- 
lems. To  the  contrary,  at  the  last  two  com- 
mittee meetings  a  far-reaching  and  effective 
plan  was  developed  to  seek  removal  of  unfair 
trade  barriers  and  competitive  disadvantages 
which  handicap  American  domestic  film  pro- 
duction. Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc.. 
and  Ralph  Hetzel,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Export  Association, 
personally  came  to  Hollywood  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  this  plan  with  mem- 
bers of  our  Joint  committee. 

(4)  Our  Joint  committee  will  continue  to 
seek  practical  solution^  of  these  difficult  and 
complex  problems,  and  will  welcome  the 
constructive  assistance  of  the  Congress  and 
appropriate  Government  agencies  along  the 
lines  of  the  six-point  program  referred  to 
above. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in 
this  cooperative  effort  of  our  Joint  labor- 
tnanaLgement  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  answer  is 
pretty  obvious. 

The  answer  is  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Hollywood  craft  unions 
and  guilds  are  engaged  in  a  serious  and 
constructive  program  of  cooi>eratlon  with 
the  producers  aimed  at  reducing  foreign 
production  and  increasing  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

The  answer  is  that  the  siponsors  of  the 
pamphlets  are  the  officials  of  three 
unions  not  members  of  the  Hollywood 
Film  Council  and  that  views  expressed 
therein  are  the  views  of  the  minority — 
and  certainly  they  have  a  right,  even  if 
they  are  the  expressed  views  of  the  full 
membership  of  the  three  unions  Involved. 

The  answer  is  that  the  participating 
union  officials  and  the  responsible  studio 
executives  in  Hollywood  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  problem,  are  doing 
something  about  it  together,  and  both 
are  resolved  that  America  shall  remain, 
as  it  has  been,  the  preeminent  movie 
capital  of  the  world. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  my  coUeaguef  should  evalu- 
ate the  pamphlet  for  what  It  Is,  not  for 
what  It  seems,  and  not  become  unduly 
concerned.  For  myself,  I  prefer  to  await 
continuing  reports  of  the  progress  made 
by  those  who  are  doing  something  about 
the  problem  instead  of  confusing  the  pic- 
ture by  hurling  wild  charges  about  it. 


Repreientative  Fnltoa'i  Stand  oa 
H.R.  12580 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8, 1962 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. July  20,  1962,  I  left  for  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Pla.,  on 
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Xt'uTir^°iSit^^.^T?S%^^^    ^tV^^^^^r^^.^^S'^^-        Had  I  been  able  to  be  present.  I  would 
rnnnertinn   with   th*  »#ot^«iirT  \rf  nation  m  regard  to  the  difflculUes  en-     have  voted  "aye"  on  roUcall  No   160  on 

w**»        vu   iri»i,i,   «     gine  program.  Justice.  C(»nmerce  appropriations  bilL 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  9,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Tlie  Reverend  William  D.  Slates,  Fort 
Ashby,  W.  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty,  all  wise,  all  loving  Gkxi. 
whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  unto  Thee 
we  turn  this  day  in  grateful  praise  for 
Thy  loving  kindness.  Open  our  minds  to 
greater  knowledge  of  Thee;  then  shall 
we  render  unto  Thee  a  deeper  love  and 
fuller  commitment  of  our  lives. 

Forgive  us  our  national  and  personal 
sins.  Grant  us  great  sympathy  with  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  their  quest 
for  life  and  liberty.  Help  us  share  our 
blessings  with  others.  Enable  us  to 
stand  for  righteousness  and  truth 
against  their  enemies.  Lead  us  in  paths 
of  peace. 

Blijss,  we  pray,  all  those  in  seats  of 
government.  May  they  be  guided  and 
sustained  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  In  Jesus' 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Joiirnal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Arbuckle  reclamation  project, 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
W.  Trcusll.  Edward  O.  Trousll,  and  Robert 
E.  Trousll; 

H.R.  S139.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Helena 
M.  Orover; 

H.R.  10370.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
th«  PtUrsburg  National  ICUltary  Park,  to  pro< 
vide  for  aequlflltlon  of  a  portion  of  the  Five 
Porks  Battlefield,  and  for  other  pxirpoeee; 

H.R,  11400.  An  act  to  continue  for  3  yean 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
Uthes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
■hoe  last  finishing; 

H.R.  Ii40fi.  An  act  to  provide  for  ths  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  Oovemmant  improve- 
ments under  concession  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  3S,  1010 
(30  Suit.  635).  as  amended,  and  for  othsr 
purposes ;  and 

HJl  12647.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7,  1940,  relating  to  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  hospital  center,  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HH.  8134.  An  act  to  auth<»lze  the  sale  of 
the  mineral  estate  in  certain  lands; 


HJl.  10506.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  orderly  disposition  of  mineral  In- 
tereste  in  certain  public  lands  in  Pima 
County,  Ariz.; 

HJi.  10651.  An  act  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  fees  of 
U.S.  marshals,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HH.  10852.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  classiflcations  of  spun  sUk 
yarn;  and 

HJl.  10928.  An  act  to  transfer  casein  or  lac- 
tarene  to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  55.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establlsh- 
ment  of  the  Port  Bowie  National  Historic 
Site,  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8. 1878.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Waaatch    National    Forest,    Utah,    and    for 

other  pxirposes; 

S.  2771.  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology; 

S.  3013.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1940,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  record- 
ing of  liens  on  motor  vehicles  and  traUers 
registered  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  an  alpha- 
betical me  on  such  liens  be  malntfilned; 

S.  3153.  An  act  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electrical  energy  generated  in  Pederal  plants 
in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal  prior- 
ity, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3314.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Pood  Services  Act; 

S.  3317.  An  act  to  amend  provieions  of  law 
relating  to  personal  property  coming  into 
the  cvistody  of  the  property  clerk.  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department,  and  for  other  piu*- 
poses; 

S.  8674.  An  act  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949;  and 

8.3580.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  federally  owned 
properties  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE   ON    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  8HEPPARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  tmtll  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  on  the  biU. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  next  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  S.  2768. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  voice,  in  the  strongest  terms,  my 
shock  and  Indigation  at  the  recent 
robl>ery    of    Mrs.    Isabell   Hathaway,   of 

Lansing,  Mich.,  only  a  few  blocks  fr(xn 
this  Chamber.  Such  incidents — and 
they  are  apparently  on  the  increase — 
cannot  be  tolerated,  especially  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  If  American  citizens 
cannot  visit  their  seat  of  government 
without  fear  of  being  attacked  and 
robbed,  how  can  we  talk  of  freedom  in 
this  country?  How  can  we  point  to  om* 
Capitol  dome  as  the  sjmibol  of  freedom 
for  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Frankly,  I  am  not  certain  as  to  just 
what  the  situation  here  requires  in  or- 
der to  get  results  and  to  make  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  safe,  but  I  do  know 
that  effective  action  can  and  must  be 
taken.  If  an  expanded  police  force  is 
needed,  then  let  us  have  it.  If  stronger 
procedures  for  dealing  with  criminal 
suspects  are  required,  then  let  us  permit 
them.  Whatever  is  demanded — and  I 
Intend  to  make  inquiries  to  find  out — 
we,  as  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  as  inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  cannot  permit  our- 
selves to  be  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  District  government  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  safety  of  all  reiidents  and 
vUltors  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  If  we 
do  not  provide  what  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect this  community  against  erlmlnal 
activity,  we  have  breached  our  reapon- 
slbility  to  the  American  people. 


JOE  GLEN  SMITH.  OF  SAN  MATEO, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  YOUNGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  important  day  for  thousands  of  Joe 
Smiths  in  this  country,  for  one  of  their 
number  has  been  selected  to  visit  the 
Capital  to  see  the  workings  of  the 
Government,  but  more  especially  to  see 
how  the  accounts  of  all  Joe  Smiths  are 
kept  separately  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 
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Oar  district  was  honored  because  one 
of  our  Joe  Smlttis  was  chosen  for  this 
experiment.  He  is  Joe  Olen  Smith,  of 
San  Mateo.  Calif.,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Mazlne.  daughter  Becky,  5,  and  son 
Hal.  3.  Their  tour  will  be  recorded  by 
news  and  television  to  the  end  that  our 
citisens  who  are  paying  Into  social  secu- 
rity win  be  better  informed  as  to  how 
their  records  are  kept  at  the  record- 
keeping center  in  Baltimore  and  how 
their  Oovemment  operates  here  in 
Washington. 

This  Joe  Smith  Is  an  airline  employee 
who  spends  his  spare  time  in  herb  gar- 
dening and  has  over  35  varieties  of  herbs 
growing  in  his  backyard  under  that  won- 
derful California  climate  which  we  enjoy 
in  San  Mateo. 

To  their  credit,  these  Joe  Smiths  are 
mafcing  this  trip  at  their  expense. 


HERBERT  HOOVER 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. Aiigust  10,  is  the  88th  birthday  of 
our  beloved  former  President.  Herbert 
Hoover,  at  which  time,  in  the  little  com- 
munity in  which  he  was  bom,  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  he  will  speak  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  Presidential  library  created 
1^  a  recent  act  of  Congress.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  all  of  us  to  remember  that 
the  author  of  that  particular  act  was  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCosMACKl.  Former  President 
Tnunan  and  other  dignltari^  will  be 
present  and  will  participate  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

As  Mr.  Hoover's  address  cannot  be 
used  for  a  press  release  until  noon 
Washington  time  on  August  10,  I  shall 
request  permission  to  insert  a  copy  of  his 
speech  in  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Con- 
oKsssioifAL  Rbcord  of  August  10.  whlch. 
of  coarse,  will  not  be  printed  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  public  imtil  after  the  dedi- 
catory address  has  been  delivered. 

I  am  taking  this  action  because  I  be- 
lieve it  most  applicable  that  the  Con- 
CRKssioNAi.  RscoRo  carry  the  address  of 
this  great  former  President.  Herbert 
Hoover,  on  the  day  he  delivers  it — his 
88th  birthday.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Memb«r  of  the  Congress,  regardless  of 
political  affiliation.  Joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  this  great 
humanitarian  and  servant  of  the  people, 
Herbert  Hoover,  may  live  to  celebrate 
many  more  birthdays  in  good  health. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  most  appropriate 
remarks  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  made  in  connection  with 
the  88th  birthday  of  ^former  President 
Hoover.  He  has  lived  a  long,  productive. 


and  useful  life  and  has  been  a  ijreat 
credit  to  our  country.  I 

Mr.  BROWN.   I  thank  the  gentlelhaa 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  lliake 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  if 
present.  I 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  qu(|rum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  moVe  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  4heir 


names: 

[RoU  No.  104 

Atemethy 

Frazler 

O'Konski 

Albert 

Gray 

Oamers 

Alexander 

HaUeck 

Passman 

Andersen, 

Harrison,  Va. 

Powell 

Minn. 

Harsha 

Purcell 

Adhley 

Hbert 

Rains 

Baring 

Hoeven 

Riley 

Barrett 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Rogers,  T#k. 

Bass.  N.H. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

SantangelQ 

Blatnlk 

Johnson,  Md. 

Saund 

BUtch 

Jones,  Mo. 

Schwengel 

Bromwell 

Karsten 

Scranton 

Celler 

Kllbum 

Seely-Brol 

irn 

Chlperfleld 

Kltchln 

Shipley 

Collier 

Landrum 

Smith.  Ml 

IS. 

Colmer 

Leslnksi 

Spence 

Cramer 

Loser 

Stephens 

Cunningham 

McSween 

Taber 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McVey 

Thompeoai,  La 

Dawson 

Madden 

Van  Pelt 

Dsnt 

MagnuBon 

Wilson,  10 

p. 

Dlggs 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wlnstead 

Dool3y 

Mason 

Wright 

Durno 

Merrow 

Yates 

Flynt 

Moulder 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  nl|mes, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispflnsed 
with. 


PERSONAL  announcement! 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yefeter- 
day,  on  roUcall  No.  193, 1  was  absent  due 
to  an  important  conference  with  th0  new 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.    Had  I  been  present,  I  ffould 


have  voted  "yea.' 


OPPTCE     OP     PUBLIC     WORKS     CO- 
ORDINATION AND  ACCELERATION 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  755,  Rept.  No.  ^150) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  at  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  Ln  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Comxblttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  01  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blllI(HJ{. 
10113)  to  establish  an  Office  of  Public  works 
Coordination  and  Acceleration;  to  aumorlze 
the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  acceleration  of 
public  works  when  necessary  to  avoid  Mrlous 
nationwide  unemployment  levels;  aafi  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  [order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  andj  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committoe  on 
Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  resd  for 
amendment  imder  the  five-minute  rulje.  It 
■hall  be  In  order  to  consider  without  the 


Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  now  in  the  bill 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  InEtructlons.  After  the 
passage  of  the  bill  HM.  10118,  it  shall  be  in 
order  in  the  House  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  S.  2965  and  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  ol 
said  Senate  bill  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  in  HH.  10113  as 
passed  by  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  AND 
REPORT  ON  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  rei>orted  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  753.  Rept.  No.  2160), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  five 
Members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Investigate  and 
report  to  the  House  not  later  than  January 
3  1963,  with  respect  to  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

( 1 )  The  extent  and  nature  of  expendlttires 
made  by  all  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  connection  with  their 
campaign  for  nomination  and  election  to 
such  office. 

(2)  The  amount  sulwcribed,  contributed, 
or  expended,  and  the  value  of  services  ren- 
dered, and  facilities  made  available  (in- 
cluding personal  services,  use  of  advertising 
space,  radio  and  television  time,  office  space, 
moving-picture  films,  and  automobile  and 
any  other  transportation  facilities)  by  any 
individual,  individuals,  or  group  of  individu- 
als, committee,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
labor  union,  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such 
candidate  in  connection  with  any  such  cam- 
paign or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
votes  cast  or  to  be  cast  at  any  convention  or 
election  held  in  1962  to  whl-rh  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  Ls  to  be 
nominated  or  elected. 

(3)  The  use  of  any  other  means  or  In- 
Cuence  (including  the  promise  or  use  of 
patronage)  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  in- 
fluencing the  nomination  or  election  of  any 
such  candidates. 

(4)  The  amounts,  if  any,  raised,  contrib- 
uted, and  expended  by  any  individual,  in- 
dividuals, or  group  of  individuals,  committee, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  labor  union,  in- 
cluding any  political  committee  thereof,  in 
connection  with  any  such  election,  and  the 
amounts  received  by  any  political  commit- 
tee from  any  corporation,  labor  union,  in- 
dividual, individuals,  or  group  of  individuals, 
committee,  or  partnership. 

(5)  The  violations,  if  any,  of  the  following 
statutes  o'  the  United  States: 

(a)  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  2,  1939.  as 
amended,  relating  to  pernicious  political  ac- 
t:vitie8,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Hatch 
Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  304,  Public 
Law  101.  Eightieth  Congress,  chapter  120, 
first  session,  referred  to  as  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1917. 
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(d)  Any  statute  or  legislative  Act  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  within  which 
a  candidate  is  seeking  nomination  ot  reelec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
violation  of  which  Federal  or  State  statute 
or  statutes,  would  affect  the  qualification 
of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Refwesenta- 
tlves  within  the  meaning  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 5,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

(6)  Such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1962.  and  the  campaigns  of 
candidates  in  connection  therewith,  as  the 
committee  deems  to  be  of  public  interest, 
and  which  in  ita  opinion  will  aid  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  enacting  remedial 
legUlatlon.  or  in  deciding  contesto  that  may 
be  instituted  involving  the  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(7)  The  committee  is  authc»-lzed  to  act 
upon  its  own  motion  and  upon  such  infor- 
mation as  in  its  Judgment  may  be  reason- 
able or  reliable.  Upon  complaint  being 
made  to  the  committee  under  oath,  by  any 
person,  candidate,  or  political  committee, 
setting  forth  allegations  as  to  facts  which, 
under  this  resolution,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  said  conunittee  to  Investigate,  the  com- 
mittee Bhall  investigate  such  charges  as  fully 
as  though  it  were  acting  upon  its  own  mo- 
tion, unless  after  a  hearing  upon  such 
complaint,  the  committee  shall  find  that 
the  allegations  in  such  complaint  are  imma- 
terial or  untrue.  All  hearings  before  the 
committee,  and  before  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  public,  and 
all  orders  and  decisions  of  the  committee, 
and  of  any  such  subcommittee,  shall  be 
public. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such 
public  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  to  employ  such  attorneys,  ex- 
perts, clerical,  and  other  asslstanta.  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  corre8ix>ndence,  books,  papers,  and 
documenta,  to  administer  such  oaths,  and 
to  take  such  testimony  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. Subpenas  may  be  issued  imder 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  such  chairman  and 
may  be  st-rved  by  any  person  designated  by 
any  such  chairman  or  member. 

(8)  The  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  report  promptly  any  and  all  viola- 
tlona  of  any  Federal  or  State  statutes  in  con- 
nection with  the  matters  and  things 
mentioned  herein  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  in  order  that  he  may 
take  such  official  action  as  may  be  proper. 

(9)  Every  person  who,  having  been  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  by  authority  of  said 
committee  cw  any  subcommittee  thereof,  will- 
fully makes  default,  or  who  having  appeared, 
refuses  to  answer  any  question  pertinent 
to  the  investigation  heretofore  authorized, 
shall  be  held  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by 
law. 

That  said  committee  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  file  interim  reporta  whenever 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  of  a  subcommittee  conducting 
portions  of  said  investigation,  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  best  served  by  the  filing  of 
said  Interim  repwrts.  and  in  no  event  shall 
the  final  report  of  said  committee  be  filed 
later  than  January  3.  1963,  as  hereinabove 
provided. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  AUGUST  13 
Mr.   ABENDS.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  acting 
majority  leader  if  he  can  tell  us  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  legislative  program  for  to- 
day it  is  my  intention  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  House  adjourns 
today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday 
next. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  Day,  and  we  have 
scheduled  eight  bills  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1918:  Retirement  benefits.  Park 
PoUce.  firemen,  Secret  Service. 

HR.  12727:  Medical  care,  police  and 
fire  departments. 

S.  2357:  Regulation,  life  and  accident 
insurance. 

S.  3315:  Assessments  of  property. 

HR.  12689:  Amend,  an  act  to  estab- 
lish a  code  of  law. 

Hil.  8563 :  Amend,  Life  Insurance  Act, 
veterans'  organizations. 

H.R.  11698:  Appointment  of  new 
trustees  in  deeds  of  trust. 

H.R.  10188:  Regulation  of  buildings, 
Georgetown  area. 

These  bills  may  not  necessarily  be 
called  in  the  order  to  which  I  have  just 
read  them. 

In  addition,  we  have  scheduled  H.R. 
1341,  motor  vehicles,  safety  standards, 
and  H.R.  9045,  Government  interests  in 
copyrights  and  trademarks. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

The  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill.  1963. 

S.  1005:  Federal  Reserve  branch 
banks,  building  construction. 

H.R.  8874:  Authorization,  Bank  Serv- 
ice Corporation  Act. 

H.R.  12336:  Amend,  Atomic  Energy 
Act. 

For  Thursday  we  have  scheduled  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  for  1963. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  ask  the  acting 
majority  leader  if  there  will  be  roUcall 
votes  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next 
week? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  There  are  no  con- 
tested primaries  scheduled. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  745,  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
3480)  to  amend  section  9(a)  of  the  Trading 
With  the   Enemy  Act,   as   amended.    After 
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general  debate,  which  ahall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity meml>er  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  "he  bUl  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  imder  the  flve-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUi  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pctssage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo 
tion  to  reconmalt. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  745 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3460.  a  bill  to  amend  section  9(a)  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended.  The  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate. 

H.R.  3460  would  amend  section  9(a) 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to 
provide  that  upon  a  determination  by  the 
President,  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  that  the  interest  and  welfare 
of   the    United  States  require  the  sale 
of  any  property  or  interest  claimed  in 
any  suit  filed  under  this  subsection  and 
pending  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian  or  any  successor  officer 
or  agency  may  sell  the  same,  with  the 
net  proceeds  of  such  sale  being  deposited 
in  a  special  Treasury  account  pending 
the  entry  of  final  judgment  in  the  suit. 
Claimants  would  have  the  right  to  elect 
whether  to  accept  the  net  proceeds  of 
such  sale  or  to  waive  their  claim  to  such 
proceeds   and   seek  just   compensation 
instead.    If  just  compensation  is  sought, 
the  court  hearing  the  pending  suit  would 
determine  the  amoimt  which  constitutes 
just  compensation,  and  enter  an  order 
therefor,  which   would  be  a  judgment 
against  the  United  States,  to  be  satisfied 
first  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
with  any  balance  being  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  other  judgments  in  cases 
arising  under  section   1346  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

Insofar  as  the  legislation  will  affect 
property  vested  during  World  War  n, 
its  principal  purpose  is  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  effect  the  sale  of 
approximately  93  percent  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  stock  of  General  Ani- 
line ti  Film  Corp.,  which  Is  the  sole  re- 
maining company  in  active  (^>eration 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property.  These  shares,  which 
were  vested  in  the  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian in  1942  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  are  pres- 
ently the  subject  of  a  suit  for  their 
return  under  section  9(a)  and  caimot  be 
disposed  of  pending  the  termination  of 
the  suit  unless  this  bill  is  enacted. 

General  Aniline  It  Film  Is  engaffed  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  a 
variety  of  products  In  the  photographic, 
dyestuff,  and  chemical  industriee.  It  la 
the  second  largest  producer  of  photo- 
graphic materials  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  largest  dyestuff  producera  and 
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a  tettder  In  the  manuXaeture  ot  copying 
yrn^Kin«Ni  and  alUcd  products.  The  cor- 
poration bM  total  assets  of  approxl- 
matdy  $170  twintmn,  and  employs  over 
8,000  people,  being  extremely  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  areas  in  which  its 
f  adlitleB  are  located,  principally  in  New 
Tork.  New  Jersey,  Kentucky.  Alabama. 
Michigan.  California.  Illinois,  and  Colo- 
rado. A  significant  portion  of  its  output 
goes  to  the  defense  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  I^Teaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  745. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk],  House 
Resolution  745  Is  an  open  rule  providing 
1  hour  of  debate  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3460.  My  understanding  of  this 
measure  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  so  I 
will  not  repeat  his  statement  but  simply 
ask  to  be  associated  with  his  remarks. 

May  I  simply  say  in  addition  to  his 
remarks  that  the  maintenance  of  Oen- 
eral  Aniline  &  Film  Corp.  as  a  strong,  pro- 
ductive, and  competitive  organization 
under  the  control  of  nonalien  interests 
is  important  to  the  public  Interest  and 
welfare  and  would  promote  the  national 
interest.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  accmnpllsh  this,  while  at  the 
same  time  safeguarding  private  Interests 
through  its  provision  for  substituting 
the  proceeds  of  sale  or  Just  compen- 
sation for  the  property  itself,  .^so  im- 
portant is  the  factor  that  this  legislation 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  rid  itself  of  its  unnatural  role  as 
owner  of  a  private  competitive  business. 

The  property  will  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  The  money  wlU  go  into  the 
UJ3.  Treasury.  In  my  opinion  this  leg- 
islation is  long  overdue.  We  ought  to 
get  rid  of  the  ownership  of  this  last 
piece  of  property  which  we  are  operat- 
ing as  a  going  concern  and  dispose  of  it 
in  this  particular  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  proceeds  of  this 
sale  be  earmarked  for  the  payment  of 
war  claims,  or  blanketed  into  the 
general  funds  of  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  At  the 
hearing  before  the  Rules  Committee  in- 
quiry was  made  as  to  that.  Our  under- 
standing is  that  it  will  be  sold  under  the 
provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  which  says  it  has 
to  be  an  advertised  sale. 

I  imagine  it  would  be  effected  by  the 
act  we  passed  yesterday  deaUng  with 
the  war  claims,  but  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  any  balance  of  the  proceeds 
would  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
woxild  be  held  in  trust  pending  the  out- 
come of  suits  now  underway  in  the 
courts.  The  proceeds  will  be  held  in  a 
special  trust  fund. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  When  those 
suits  are  disposed  of.  any  funds  avail- 
able would  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 


liir.  BIACK.  The  gentleman  Is  entirely 
correct.  When  the  suit  or  suits  are  I  dis- 
posed of  the  funds  will  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  war  claims  and  would  go 
into  the  war  claims  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yleW  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  pending  legisla- 
tion necessary  in  order  for  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  to  sell  this  proptirty? 
Or  does  it  set  up  conditions  which  are 
not  now  available  to  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  Ifi  my 
imderstanding  that  this  leglslatiOfi  is 
necessary  because  of  this  long,  involved 
suit  that  is  pending  In  the  courts  sA  the 
present  time  and  that  may  go  on  fjor  a 
great  many  years.  We  would  like  tx>  get 
out  of  the  operation  of  this  General  Ani- 
line and  Film  Corp. 

A  great  many  properties  have  been 
sold  under  the  Trading  With  the  Etjemy 
Act  over  the  years.  This  is  the  last 
corporation  we  are  operating.  I  under- 
stand it  is  now  in  the  possession  olf  the 
Attorney  General  who  took  over  from 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    I  yieW. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  think  an  answer  to 
the  gentl*»man's  inquiry  is  found  iit  the 
statement  included  in  a  letter  fron^  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  by  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Knight,  its  General  Counsel, 
in  which  the  following  statement  is 
made:  I 

Under  the  present  provlslonfl  of  law  any 
claim  for  the  return  of  vested  propertjr,  no 
matter  how  lU  founded,  can  at  any  time 
before  sale  bring  to  a  standstill  the  otlderly 
process  of  liquidating  vested  property.  The 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  l^ould 
avoid  the  delay  and  waste  Involved  in  the 
present  procedures  and  would  allow  di^xwl- 
tlon  of  vested  property  within  a  rea£(]^ble 
period  of  time  after  vesting. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  farmer, 
the  litigation  in  this  instance  has  gone 
on  for  14  years.  Those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  this  great  corpon^tion 
think  it  is  time  to  return  it  to  tho  f  ree 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  think  we  should  be 
plain  on  the  intent  of  Congress  atjthis 
time  because  it  is  left  up  in  the  air  by 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. If  this  stock  is  turned  into  a  Ijund, 
which  is  held  in  trust,  and  the  fi«id  is 
turned  over  to  the  Treasury  to  be  paid 
into  the  war  damage  claims  fvmd.  it 
is  taking  away  from  these  claimant^  the 
basis  on  which  the  suit  is  entered. 

At  this  time  we  should  make  Clear 
what  the  intention  of  the  Congress  is  as 
to  these  funds.  There  has  been  ani  an- 
swer previously  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
was  not  present.  The  answer  was,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  proceeds  of  these  funds 
would  first  be  put  into  a  trust  fimd,  then 
would  go  into  a  war  claims  fund^  If 
that  Is  the  case,  what  is  the  Intent  of 
Congress?    Are  we  depriving  the  claim- 


ants of  the  basis  of  their  suit,  first  by 
authorizing  the  sale,  then  putting  in  the 
war  damage  fund  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  was  here  a  moment 
ago  during  the  colloquy  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  very  appropriately 
answered  the  question. 

Let  me  say  that  we  are  not  changing 
the  policy  on  war  claims  legislation  at 
all  by  this  legislation.  The  intent  of 
the  Congress  as  to  what  wUl  happen  to 
the  vested  fund  is  not  involved  here  at 
all.    That  was  decided  many  years  ago. 

This  legislation  is  for  the  pturpose  of 
selling  a  particular  industry,  the  Gen- 
eral Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  intent  of  this  act 
is  not  to  change  existing  law  in  that  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Insofar  as  the  claim- 
ants are  concerned,  they  are  not  afTected 
at  all. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  TO 
DELEGATE    CERTAIN    FUNCTIONS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  747  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2135)  to  authorize  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  delegate  certain  fiuic- 
tlons.  After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  eqtuOly  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  biU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  concluBlon  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bm  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  aa  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  reconunlt. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  747 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2135, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  delegate  cer- 
tain functions.  The  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate. 

S.  2135  would  authorize  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  by  pub- 
lished order  or  rule  to  delegate  certain 
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of  its  fimctions  to  a  division  of  the 
Commissicm,  an  Individual  Commission- 
er, a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  employee 
or  employee  board,  and  provides  for 
appeals  of  actions  taken  under  certain 
of  such  delegations.  The  Commission 
would  retain  a  discretionary  right  to  re- 
view any  action  taken  under  delegated 
authority,  and  the  vote  of  one  member 
of  the  Commission  would  be  sufficient  to 
bring  any  such  action  before  the  Com- 
mission for  review. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  result  in  no  additional  cost  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  747. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk],  House 
Resolution  747  does  provide  for  1  hour 
debate  on  an  open  rule  for  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  2135. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  and  I  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
In  addition  to  his  statements  may  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  last  year  we  did 
pass  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1961 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  same  pur- 
pose as  S.  2135.  The  other  body  thought 
that  the  reorganization  plan  went  too 
far  and  it  was  not  passed  by  that  body. 
This  bill,  as  passed  by  the  other  body,  is 
designed  to  take  care  of  its  objection  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1961  which 
was  passed  last  year  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  bill  and  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  connection  with  the 
legislation  which  this  rule  will  make  in 
order  to  consider  at  this  time,  the  legis- 
lation itself  does  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  methods  and  new  pro- 
cedures in  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
CcHnmission,  somewhat  in  line  with  the 
provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 

of  1961  which  was  submitted  by  the 
President,  but  after  it  eliminated  some 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  this  re- 
organization plan  which  caused  the 
Senate  to  reject  it.  Some  of  us  who 
were  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Organization  at  that  time  did  op- 
pose the  reorganization  plan  then.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  legislation 
as  it  is  now  written  and  do  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  harmful  in  any  way.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  receive  unanimous  supirort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
read  all  the  report — Is  the  majority 
minus  one  provision,  as  contained  in 
the  reorganization  proposals  of  last  year 
contained  in  this  proposal  before  us? 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  No.  Any  one  member 
of  the  CommissiCHi  can  bring  the  matter 
up  before  the  full  Ccnnmission  whether 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  investi- 
gation or  not,  and  any  one  member  of 
the  Commission 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentl«nan  will  re- 
call that  in  the  reorganization  plan  last 
year,  as  with  other  reorganization  plans, 
there  was  the  provision  that  a  majority 
of  the  Commission,  minus  one — which 
meant  a  minority  of  the  Commission — 
could  control  the  Commission  and 
would  be  dominant?  That  feature,  the 
gentleman  says,  is  out  of  this  bill;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  note  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  is  shaking  his 
head  in  the  affirmative  and  perhaps  he 
would  like  to  respond  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  it  was  passed  in  the  House 
last  year,  two  members  of  the  five-mem- 
ber Commission  could  bring  a  matter 
before  the  full  Commission.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  any  one  member 
can  bring  it  to  the  Commission  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  figreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SALE  OP  VESTED  ASSETS 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  3460)  to  amend  secUon 
9(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3460.  with 
Mr.  RooNEY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanlmoiis  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  take  the  Government  out  of 
the  business  of  managing  a  large  indus- 
trial firm;  namely,  the  General  Aniline 
&  Film  Corp. 

Operation  of  this  huge  concern  has 
been  under  Government  control  since 
the  majority  shares  were  vested  by  the 
Justice  Department  as  enemy  property 
at  the  start  of  American  participation 
in  World  War  IL 


It  seems  likely  that  litigation  over 
ownership  of  these  shares  will  be  pro- 
longed for  many  years.  This  means  that 
Government  operation  of  this  industry 
will  continue  indefinitely  unless  the 
pending  bill  is  enacted. 

General  Aniline  is  a  major  company 
in  a  growth  industry  but  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  Government  control  have 
retarded  its  normal  development.  Be- 
cause of  its  present  status  the  company 
cannot  raise  the  equity  capital  needed 
to  expand.  It  cannot  offer  adequate  in- 
ducements to  attract  and  keep  young 
executives.  This  is  bad  for  its  employees. 
the  minority  American  stockholders,  and 
for  the  communities  across  the  country 
where  General  Aniline  plants  are  lo- 
cated. 

The  prescription  needed  to  restore  this 
company  to  ec<Miomic  health  is  a  strong 
dose  of  free  enterprise. 

It  is  time  for  the  Government  to  get 
out  of  General  Aniline  and  let  free  en- 
terprise take  over. 

This  is  the  solution  offered  by  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  3460. 

Section  9(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act — 40  Stat.  419;  50  UJ8.C.  App. 
9(a) — as  amended,  permits  any  person, 
other  than  an  enemy  or  ally  of  an  enemy, 
claiming  interest  in  any  v^ted  property, 
to  institute  a  suit  for  the  return  of  such 
property.  It  also  expressly  enjoins  the 
Attorney  General — successor  to  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian — from  disposing  of 
any  such  claimed  property  prior  to  the 
final  judgment  in  any  such  suit. 

The  reported  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 9(a)  to  provide  that  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  President,  in  time  of  war 
or  national  ^nergency,  that  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  require 
the  sale  of  any  property  or  interest 
claimed  in  any  suit  filed  imder  this  sub- 
section and  pending  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  t^e 
Alien  Property  Custodian  or  any  succes- 
sor officer  or  agency  may  sell  the  same, 
with  the  net  proceeds  of  such  sale  being 
deposited  in  a  special  Treasury  account 
pending  the  entry  of  final  judgment  in 
the  suit.  Claimants  would  have  the  right 
to  elect  whether  to  accept  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  or  to  waive  their  claim 
to  such  proceeds  and  seek  just  compen- 
sation instead.  If  just  compensation  is 
sought,  the  court  hearing  the  pending 
suit  would  determine  the  amount  which 
constitutes  just  compensation,  and  enter 
an  order  therefor,  which  would  be  a 
judgment  against  the  United  States,  to 
be  satisfied  first  out  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  with  any  balance  being  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  judg- 
ments in  cases  arising  under  section  1346 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

Insofar  as  the  legislation  will  affect 
property  vested  during  World  War  n,  its 
principal  purpose  is  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  effect  the  sale  of  ap- 
proximately 93  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing shares  of  stock  of  General  AnUine  It 
Film  Corp..  which  is  the  sole  remaining 
company  in  active  operation  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  Ahen  Prop- 
erty. These  shares,  which  were  vested 
in  the  Alien  Proper^  Custodian  in  1942 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  are  presently  the  subject 
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of  %  milt  for  their  rttum  under  section 
9(a)  and  cennot  be  (Uvoeed  of  pending 
the  temlnattoii  of  the  suit  unless  this 
bin  is  enacted. 

General  Aniline  tt  Film  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  a 
variety  of  products  in  the  photographic, 
dyestutr,  and  chemical  industries.  It  is 
the  second  largest  producer  of  photo- 
graphic materials  in  the  Uhited  States, 
one  ot  the  largest  dsrestuff  producers  and 
a  leader  in  the  manufacture  of  copying 
mtvr^irk^  and  allied  products.  The  cor- 
poration has  total  assets  of  approximate- 
ly $170  million,  and  employs  over  8,000 
pe(n>le,  beinff  extremely  Importcmt  to  the 
welfare  of  the  areas  in  which  its  facili- 
ties are  located,  principally  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Alabama.  Michi- 
gan. California,  Illinois,  and  Ck>lorado. 
A  significant  portion  of  its  output  goes  to 
the  defense  agencies  of  the  Goyemment 

Section  12  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  provides  the  manner  in  which 
the  property  shall  be  sold.  I  should  like 
to  point  to  the  significant  portion  of  this 
section  which  says  that  any  property 
sold  imder  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  shall  be  sold  only  to  American  citi- 
zens, at  a  public  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  after  public  advertisement  of 
time  and  place  of  sale  which  shall  be 
where  the  property  or  a  major  portion 
thereof  is  situated  unless  the  Presidoit 
stating  the  reasons  therefor,  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  shall  otherwise  determine. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert for  the  Rkcoho  the  history  of  previ- 
ous sales  of  large  companies  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

The  first  of  the  larger  companies  sold 
by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  was 
American  Potash  b  Chemical  Corp.  The 
vested  interest  in  this  corporation,  con- 
sisting of  00.8  percent  of  its  outstanding 
capital  stock,  was  sold  as  a  result  of  a 
sealed  bid  public  offering  in  March  1046 
to  a  syndicate  of  Glore,  Forgan  ft  Co.. 
Kuhn,  Loeb  ft  Co..  and  Lehman  Bros. 
The  sale  price  was  approximately  $15  V^ 
million. 

Tlie  second  company  of  substantial 
size  sold  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
was  the  American  Bosch  Corp.  The 
vested  interest,  consisting  of  77.4  percent 
of  its  outstanding  capital  stock  was  sold 
in  July  1948  as  a  result  of  a  sealed  bid 
public  offering  to  Arma  Corp.  The  sale 
price  was  approximately  $6,100,000.  The 
shares  were  registered  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  prior  to 
the  offering. 

In  December  1948  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  sold  the  American  Bemberg 
Corp.  and  the  North  American  Rayon 
Corp..  for  a  combined  price  of  $17,100.- 
000.  The  sale  was  made  as  a  result  of  a 
sealed  bid  public  offering  to  Beaunit 
Mills,  Inc.  Prior  to  the  offering  the 
shares  were  registered  with  the  Seciiri- 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Masrwood  Chemical  Works  were  sold 
as  a  result  of  public  auction  in  January 
1949   to   the   issuing   corporation   for 

$847,500. 

In  March  1952  the  Schering  Corp.  was 
sold  through  the  medium  of  a  sealed  bid 
public  offering  to  the  underwriting  cor- 


poration headed  by  Merrill  l4ynch, 
Pierce,  Penner  ft  Beane.  The  sale  {price 
was  $29,132,000.  These  shares  wer(|  reg- 
istered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  prior  to  the  offering. 

In  1053  the  vested  interest  In  thejGen- 
eral  Dyestufl  Corp.  consisting  of  10(|  per- 
cent of  its  capital  stock  was  sold  to  Gen- 
eral Aniline  ft  Film  Corp.  at  a  pcivate 
sale  for  65,000  shares  of  the  class  A  stock 
of  the  purchasing  corporation.  Tb^  pri- 
vate sale  was  based  on  a  finding  thi^t  the 
interdependence  and  close  business  irela- 
tionship  of  bot^  corporations  madel  such 
a  sale  desirable.  General  Dyestuff  Corp. 
was  subsequently  merged  into  General 
Aniline  ft  Film  Corp. 

NXID  rOR  LEGISLATION 

Under  existing  law.  the  contr<>l  of 
General  Aniline  ft  Film  Corp.  wjljl  re- 
main in  Government  hands  during  the 
pendency  of  litigation.  Under  Govern- 
ment management,  the  company!  has 
been  unable  to  raise  new  capital  oij  pur- 
sue executive  incentive  plans  in  keeping 
with  that  of  other  large  industrial  cor- 
I)orations,  and  consequently  iti  has 
been  difficult  for  the  company  to  niain- 
tain  itself  in  a  strong  competitive  posi- 
tion and  to  attract  outstanding  research 
and  executive  personnel.  Indeed,  the 
injimctive  provision  of  section  9(a), 
which  this  bill  seeks  to  amend,  has  ;itself 
been  Invoked  to  hamper  the  compatiy  in 
desirable  expansion  attempts.  A  re- 
capitalization plan  attempted  In  1956 
was  enjoined  at  the  behest  of  the  blain- 
tiff,  and  another  attempt  in  19(0  to 
amend  the  charter  was  likewise  enJioined 
on  the  plalntifTs  motion.  In  each  case 
the  coiirt  ruled  that  the  proposed  com- 
pany plans  would  alter  the  nature  bf  the 
property  which  was  the  subject  ojf  the 
suit  in  violation  of  the  retention  pro- 
visions of  section  9 (a) .  Accordlnglv,  the 
Attorney  General  was  enjoined  'from 
voting  his  stock  in  favor  of  elthpr  of 
those  plans. 

The  maintenance  of  General  Aniline  ft 
Film  Corp.  as  a  strong,  productive,  and 
competitive  organization  under  the  con- 
trol of  nonalien  interests  is  important  to 
the  public  interest  and  welfare  and 
would  promote  the  national  interest. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  aiCcom- 
plish  this,  while  at  the  same  time  I  safe- 
guarding private  Interests  through  its 
provision  for  substituting  the  proceeds  of 
sale  or  just  compensation  for  the  brop- 
erty  Itself.  Also  Important  is  the  lactor 
that  this  legislation  would  make  tti  pos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  rid  |  Itself 
of  its  unnatural  role  as  owner  of  ^  pri- 
vate competitive  business. 

Unless  this  legislation  is  enactedl,  it  is 
imllkely  that  at  any  time  hi  the  immedi- 
ately foreseeable  future  it  will  be  pebslble 
to  return  the  operation  of  GeneraJ  Ani- 
line ft  Film  Corp.  to  private  ownership 
and  operation.  Litigation  concerning 
this  vested  asset  first  began  in  194$,  and 
has  continued  to  the  present  time,!  with 
no  end  in  sight  at  present.  Over  250,000 
documents  need  to  be  interpreteq  and 
analyzed,  and  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1.700  persons  have  intervened 
in  the  pending  action.  A  summs|ry  of 
the  complex  litigation  involving  this 
company  is  set  forth  below. 


SUMMAtT  or  LTnOATIOM 


A  summary  of  the  litigation  involv- 
ing General  Aniline  ft  Film  Corp.  was 
set  forth  in  the  1960  Aimual  Report  of 
the  Office  of  Allen  Property,  Department 
of  Justice,  as  follows: 

The  most  Important  litigation  in  the  Office 
and  i>erhap3  the  largest  case  Involrtng  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  la  Societe  tntemationale, 
etc.  (/.  O.  Chemie)  (also  known  aa  "Inter- 
handel")  v.  Kennedy,  et  oL  (17.8.  Dlatrlet 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia). 

Thla  la  an  action  imder  aectlon  9(a)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  by  a  Swlaa 
holding  company  to  recover  approximately 
03  percent  of  the  stock  of  Oeneral  Aniline 
&  Ptlm  Corp.  valued  at  approximately  9133 
million.  The  district  court  diamlsaed  the 
complaint  in  December  1953  because  of  the 
plaintiff's  failure  to  produce  paper*  and 
documents  as  ordered.  The  court  of  i4>peala 
afSrmed  the  dlsnUasal  but  granted  a  period 
of  grace  within  which  the  plaintiff  could 
comply.  The  Supreme  Court  denied  a  peti- 
tion for  certiorari.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  grace  the  district  court  con- 
cluded that  the  production  made  by  the 
plaintiff  was  not  complete  and  that  full  dis- 
cloeture  could  not  be  made  imder  Swiss  law 
and  affirmed  Its  earlier  dismissal.  The  court 
of  appeals  affirmed,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  certiorari.  On  June  IS,  1968,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  order  of  dis- 
missal and  remanded  the  case  to  the  district 
court  for  further  proceedings. 

After  remand  to  the  district  court,  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  to  modify  the  or- 
der of  reference  to  remove  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  special  master  the  trial  of  the 
Issues  of  law  and  fact  in  this  case  and  to 
leave  within  his  functions  only  the  super- 
vision of  discovery  and  other  pretrial  mat- 
ters. This  motion  was  denied  and.  upon 
appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  under  the 
Interlocutory  Appeals  Act,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals by  a  divided  court  affirmed  the  denial. 
The  Supreme  Cotirt  denied  certiorari  on 
November  14.  1960. 

In  the  fall  of  1958  I.  O.  Parbenlndustrle 
In  liquidation  sought  to  Intervene  in  the 
district  court  action  to  assert  and  have  ad- 
judicated Its  prevestlng  ownership  Interest 
In  the  vested  shares  of  stock.  This  motion 
was  denied  on  December  19,  1958.  because 
Farben,  as  an  admitted  enemy,  was  barred 
from  asserting  any  Interests  which  It  might 
have  In  vested  property  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.    No  appeal  was  taken. 

Prior  to  the  granting  of  certiorari  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  proceedings  before  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  were  Instituted 
against  the  United  States  by  the  Swiss  Oov- 
ernment to  have  that  Court  adjudge  that 
the  United  States  was  under  an  obligation 
to  restore  to  the  plaintiff  Its  assets  in  this 
country  or.  In  the  alternative,  for  an  ad- 
judication that  the  dispute  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  judicial  settlement,  arbitration,  or 
conciliation  In  accordance  with  outstanding 
treaties.  The  United  SUtee  Interposed  pre- 
liminary objections  to  the  jMtltlon  of  the 
Swiss  Oovernment  challenging  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
These  preliminary  objections  were  heard  at 
The  Hague  In  November  1968.  By  Its  deci- 
sion of  March  21,  1969,  the  International 
Court  upheld  one  of  the  five  objections  of 
the  United  States;  namely,  that  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Swiss  Oovernment  was  not  ftt 
admissible  before  the  Court  because  I.  O. 
Chemie  had  not  yet  exhausted  its  Judicial 
remedies  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Court  did  not  reach  the  objection  to 
Its  jurisdiction  which  had  been  based  upon 
the  Connally  reservation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1969,  General  Aniline 
&  Film  Corp.  proposed  to  lU  stockholders  a 
resolution  to  amend  its  certificate  of  inoor- 
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poraUon  to  remove  the  redemption  featurce 
from  the  A  shares.  The  purpose  of  such 
amendment  was  to  permit  the  use  of  *hT?tt 
shares  In  the  acquisition  at  plants  and  other 
in-opertles  deemed  neoeesary  for  the  growth 
and  continued  competiUve  status  of  the  com- 
pany. This  proposal  failed  because  the  At- 
tomey  Oeneral  was  enjoined  by  the  district 
court  on  motion  of  the  plaintiff  from  voting 
his  stock  In  favor  of  that  resolution.  The 
district  court  ruled  that  the  removal  at  the 
redemption  features  from  the  A  stock  would 
alter  or  change  the  character  of  the  vested 
property  In  a  manner  prohibited  by  section 
9(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Beginning  In  the  summer  of  1968,  after 
the  reversal  of  the  order  of  Ht«>r(tTtai  uid  the 
remand  of  the  ease  to  the  district  court, 
the  plaintiff  ptroduoed  for  the  Inspection 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  some  246,000  papers 
and  documents  of  the  N.  Stursenegger  ft 
Cle.  Bank.  The  Inspection  of  these  papers 
still  continues.  In  May  1960,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  soi^ght,  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, authorization  from  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment for  his  officials  and  employees  to  enter 
upon  Swiss  soil  to  perform  official  fxmctlons 
there  In  the  form  at  examining  and  copy- 
ing the  books  of  N.  Sturaenegger  St  Cle.  to 
the  Umlted  extent  that  such  books  were 
being  made  available.  This  application  Is 
still  pending. 

ruaTHm  paocxniMos 

Further  proceedings  relating  to  this 
litigation  were  set  forth  in  the  1961  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Office  of  Allen  Prop- 
erty, D^?artment  of  Justice,  as  follows: 

The  case  of  Societe  Internationale,  etc. 
(I.  O.  Chemie)  (also  known  as  Interhandel) 
▼.  Kennedf.  et.  ml.,  brought  under  section 
9(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to 
recover  approximately  93  percent  of  the  stock 
of  Oeneral  Aniline  A  Film  Corp.,  continues 
to  be  the  most  important  litigation  In  the 
Office. 

Since  reversal  of  the  dlwnifwal  of  the  case 
by  the  Supreme  Cotnt  In  1958  and  its  re- 
mand to  the  UJS.  district  court  for  further 
proceedings,  the  major  efforts  of  the  Office 
have  been  toward  obtaining  the  production 
of  the  records  of  the  plalntUTs  private  Swiss 
banking  affiliate.  H.  Sturaenegser  &  Cle., 
ordered  by  the  district  oo\n^  in  1940.  Nearly 
260,000  Stursenegger  documents  have  been 
produced  by  the  plaintiff,  the  inspection  of 
which  Is  currently  being  carried  on.  but  the 
books  of  account  of  the  Swiss  bank,  num- 
bering over  100,  must  be  Inspected  by  the 
defendants  In  Swltnrland  and  this  requires 
the  permission  of  the  Swiss  Oovernment. 

In  May  1960  permlasioQ  was  aongbt 
through  the  Department  at  State  for  offi- 
cials of  this  Office  to  enter  SwltwrlazMl  for 
the  pxnpoee  of  examining  and  copying  the 
books  of  H.  Sturaenegger  a  Cle.,  and  on 
February  10,  1961.  the  Swiss  Federal  Oonneil 
granted  the  applieatkn  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral but  ao  quallflad  Ita  autbarteatlon  that 
in  AprU  1061  the  Department  of  State  was 
reqtteetad  to  obtain  elarlfloatlon  or  modifl- 
catlon  at  the  oondltlooa  Impoeed  by  the 
Swiss.  One  of  the  condltlaos  was  that  the 
books  and  reoords  tnipectad.  or  ooplei  there- 
of, or  information  contained  therein,  were 
not  to  be  transmitted  to  any  third  peraooa 
not  partlaa  to  tbe  suit  and.  In  partleolar.  not 
to  I.  O.  Farbea  in  Uquldatton. 

XHirlag  tiM  pendency  of  the  implication 
for  permlaelon  to  Inspect  the  8turaene«aar 
books  in  Swltwrlaad,  plaintiff  moved  before 
the  master  for  a  protective  order  limiting 
the  Attorney  General  in  the  use  of  all  doeu- 
menta,  boota,  and  reoordi  produced  and  to  be 
produced  by  the  plaintiff  by  prevoitlng  the 
Ooveiiiment  fram  diowlng  or  turning  over 
•ueh  records  or  their  contents  to  I.  G.  Far- 
ben or  its  representatives.  This  motkyn  was 
granted  on  February  14.  1961.  and  an  ocder 
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was  entered  on  March  21.  1961.  which  pro- 
hlblte  the  defendante  from  exhibiting  or  de> 
Uvering  to  Farben  or  ito  representatives 
any  documents  produced  by  the  plaintiff 
vnder  the  order  ot  discovery  aa  a  quid  pro 
qtw  for  the  production  at  Information  by 
Farben,  but  It  does  not  prevent  the  defend- 
ants from  exhibiting  or  delivering  ooplea  at 
euch  papers  to  Farben  in  a  bona  Ade  effort  to 
obtain  dlaeovery  of  relevant  Information.  To 
the  extent  that  thla  order  permlta  the  uae 
of  Information  obtained  through  discovery 
to  obtain  further  discovery  from  third  per- 
eons  not  partiee  to  the  suit,  the  authorlaa- 
tlon  granted  by  the  Swiss  Federal  CoxmcU 
is  In  conflict. 

The  latest  proceeding  In  this  litigation  Is 
a  motion  for  a  protective  order  filed  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  on  June  9,  1961,  to  stay 
the  deposition  of  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  General  AnUlne  ft  FUm  Corp.,  started 
by  the  plaintiff  on  May  3.  The  Oovemmentl 
motion  Is  based  on  the  general  rule  of  priori- 
ties in  discovery  procedures  and  seeks  an 
order  deferring  the  deposition  of  the  Oeneral 
Aniline  &  Film  c^Bcial  with  ita  concomitant 
production  of  documents  tmtll  defendante 
have  been  afforded  an  opportunitj  to  izispect 
and  copy  the  Sturaenegger  books  of  account. 

The  suite  of  some  1,700  stockholders  In 
I.  O.  Chemie,  who  were  permitted  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  main  action,  are  stlU  in  the  pre- 
trial discovery  stage. 

COWCLTTSIOW 

All  agencies  of  the  Qovemment  con- 
cerned with  the  disposal  of  alien  prop- 
erty strongly  favor  this  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  there 
Is  a  constitutional  question  involved  in 
the  sale  of  this  corporation.  Some  peo- 
ple will  argue  that  we  cannot  sell  this 
property  until  the  litigation  to  which  I 
have  referred  has  been  finally  resolved. 
However,  the  present  Attorney  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Attorneys 
General  in  the  previous  administration, 
in  recommending  this  legislation,  are 
definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the  sale 
would  be  constltutionaL  I  would  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  Attorneys  Oeneral  in 
this  respect. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  bilL 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  caialrman,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Mack]  has  explained  the  bill  very  well 
in  detalL  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  r^xuls  of  the  executive  department 
and  the  agencies  on  the  bill.  RJL  1078, 
a  bill  Identical  to  Hit.  S4ao.  are  shown 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report  The  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  the  Treasuiy 
favor  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
and  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  no  ohJecUon. 
May  I  say  so  far  as  I  know  there  were 
no  objectors  appearing  to  testify  In  op- 
position to  the  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  JerMjr  IMrs. 

DWYBl. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hlQ 
now  pending  before  the  House  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  one.  and  I  urge  our 

colleagues  to  give  It  their  serious  and 
sympathetic  oonslderation.  The  practi- 
cal effect  of  HJL  S460  would  be  to  per- 
mit the  Department  of  Jusdce  to  sell 
to  private  Interests  the  approximately 
93  percent  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
stock  of  the  General  Aniline  ft  FQm 
Corp.    which   the   Department's   AUen 


Property  Custodian  now  holds  under  the 
authority  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act 

Oeneral  Aniline  ft  FQm  ocenpies  an 
Important  place  In  the  ecooonF  of 
Union  County.  N.J..  axKl  other  areas  In 
vhich  Its  plants  are  located.  Aa  a  lead- 
ing producer  of  photograpbie,  dyestuff, 
and  chemical  products,  its  position  Is 
particularly  essential  to  the  national 
security  in  times  of  war  or  natUmal 
emergency.  Today,  in  fact,  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  production  goes  to  Govern- 
ment agencies.  There  Is  every  reason, 
therefore,  for  Congress  to  free  this  com- 
pany from  Oovernment  control,  permit 
its  stock  to  be  purchased  by  private  hi- 
terests,  and  therfjby  encourage  Its  healthy 
growth  as  a  vital  part  of  our  economy. 

It  is  significant.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
General  Aniline  ft  Film  is  the  mOe  re- 
maining company  In  acUve  operation 
which  is  still  cmtroDed  by  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  at  Its  seizure  during 
World  War  U  as  enemy-oontroUed  prop- 
erty. As  the  committee  report  ocplains. 
disposal  of  the  company  previously  has 
been  prevented  under  existing  law  by 
virtue  of  the  long-pending  suit  against 
the  Government  brought  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  claimants  to  the  company's  as- 
sets. While  the  bill  would  amend  the 
law  in  this  respect,  it  would  also  protect 
the  legitimate  into^ests  of  the  claimants, 
in  the  event  the  courts  rule  in  their 
favor,  by  providing  for  just  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  tram  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  company  stock.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  believe  this  is  a  completely 
fair  solution  for  all  concerned,  especially 
since  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  to  allow  this  stalemated 
situation  to  continue. 

Under  Government  management.  It 
has  been  Impossible  for  General  Aniline 
ft  FUm  to  raise  new  capital  or  to  under- 
take an  expansion  of  its  operations.  The 
company  has  been  further  handicapped 
in  attracting  and  retaining  ekecutlve  erui 
research  personnel  and  a  skilled  labor 
force  generally.  Major  company  plans 
for  reorganization  and  expansion  have 
been  blocked  by  appeals  to  the  very  pro- 
vision of  law  which  this  bin  seeks  to 
amend.  As  a  result  the  company's  com- 
petitive position  has  been  greatly  weak- 
ened. 

One  of  the  efTects  of  this  weakened  po- 
sition. Mr.  Chadrman.  hMs  been  a  disap- 
pointing employment  sltuaUon  at  the 
company's  various  plants.  T,ayytny  em. 
ployment  at  the  General  Aniline  ft  FUm 
plant  In  Unden.  NJ..  and  elKwhere 
would  be  given  much  needed  stimulus  fay 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Af  the  qxtnaor  of  a  blU  similar  to  the 
committee  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  legislation  has  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  both  labor  and  management  in 
addition,  the  Departments  of  JoiUee  and 
the  Treasury  have  reported  that  they 
favor  enactment  of  the  bin  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  indicated  they  have  no  ob- 
jections to  its  passage. 

I  believe  the  record  shows.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  sound  and  construc- 
tive legislation.  I  hope  the  House  will 
approve  It  without  delay. 
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Mr.  HACK.  Mr.  Chalmuui.  Z  jl«ld 
10  mtnutes  to  Uw  lenUemui  from  Mew 
York  [Mr.  O'Baxnr]. 

Mr.  O'BRIBN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rlae  In  lupport  of  H  Jt  3460. 

The  dlatrlet  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  reiureeent  for  the  last  11  years 
Is  Included  In  the  territory,  the  home 
territory  in  a  sense,  of  this  corporation. 
I  mlffht  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we 
had  a  bill  here  today  proposing  that  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  enter 
into  a  $200  million  business  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  films,  and 
so  forth,  there  would  not  be  a  single  af- 
firmative vote  for  it.  Conversely  today 
we  are  asking  you  by  passing  this  bill  to 
help  take  the  Oovemment  out  of  a  large, 
in  fact,  enormous,  private  Industry. 

The  company  has  been  shackled  for 
a  number  of  years  by  legal  maneuvers. 
The  various  cases  have  gone  up  and  down 
to  the  Supreme  Court  like  a  legal  yo-yo. 
Let  me  say  I  am  not  criticizing  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Oovemment  in  its  manage- 
ment of  this  corporation,  because  the 
book  value  of  Oeneral  Aniline  since  the 
Government  took  it  over  has  gone  from 
approximately  $37  million  to  $139  mil- 
lion, and  it  is  estimated  that  a  public 
sale  might  produce  as  much  as  $200 
million. 

The  question  might  very  well  arise: 
Why,  then,  do  we  want  to  get  the  Oov- 
emment out  of  business? 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  the 
Oovemment  should  be  in  any  more  busi- 
nesses than  it  has  to  be. 

In  the  second  place,  this  development, 
this  growth,  during  these  years,  spec- 
taciilar  as  it  has  been,  is  only,  in  my 
opinion,  50  percent  of  the  growth  which 
could  have  been  accomplished  if  the 
company  had  been  as  free  to  operate  as 
freely  as  other  private  industries. 

We  taUc  a  great  deal  about  the  need  in 
this  country  for  business  expansion.  In 
my  considered  Judgment,  here  is  a  busi- 
ness which  is  bursting  to  expand.  This 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  fair  in  its  terms 
to  those  who  have  claims  before  the 
courts.  Instead  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty, the  stock,  these  people  will  be  per- 
mitted imder  this  legislation  to  continue 
their  suit,  but  in  this  Instance  they  will 
be  fighting  for  a  share  of  the  money 
which  goes  into  escrow,  and  that  could 
be  as  much  as  $200  million.  I  would 
think  that  even  the  attorneys  who  have 
been  very  busy  in  this  field  during  the 
last  14  years  would  consider  $200  million 
a  rather  large  pot  of  honey. 

I  might  point  out.  too,  that  the  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee. As  far  as  the  employees  in  my 
partlcTilar  area  are  concerned,  their  in- 
terest is  mainly  in  Job  security.  There 
;ls  a  feeling  that  while  the  possibility 
exists  that  this  plant  physically  might 
be  turned  over  to  some  alien  government, 
that  their  Jobs,  their  opportunities  for 
advancement,  are  not  seciu'e.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  lift  that  cloud 
from  their  heads,  as  well  as  the  heads 
of  7.000  other  employees  scattered 
around  the  country,  employees  of  Gen- 
eral AnaUne. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  ROBISON.    As  one  who  h«a  co- 

aponaored  this  legislation  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  the  p|^t  5 
jrears,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  rlBe  in 
support  thereof  on  behalf  of  the  8,600 
Oeneral  Anallne  employees  who  liv^  and 
work  in  my  district. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  thie  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  pay  special  tribute  to  him  bepause 
he  has  worked  long  and  diligently  on 
behalf  of  our  common  goal ;  that  is,  the 
return  of  this  great  corporation  to  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  would  like  also  to  express  my  ai|>pre- 
ciation  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Harris;  also  the  gentkman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Mack,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  his  careful  and  bor- 
ough consideration. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  would  like  to  go 
to  something  more  fundamental  ai^d  ir- 
respective of  what  the  gentleman  atitici- 
pates  the  future  of  the  company  may  be. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  under- 
stand correctly  the  situation  as  t^  will 
exist  on  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  true  that  any  claim  anyone  may 
have.  Irrespective  of  when  it  may  have 
risen,  those  claims  will  be  transfjerred 
from  the  property  as  it  presently  exists 
in  physical  assets  to  a  fund  that  wkll  be 
created  as  the  result  of  the  sale  cjf  the 
present  property  that  is  in  the  hahds  of 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian?  m  that 
a  correct  imderstanding  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  correct.  I  might  point 
out  this  fund,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  five 
times  as  great  as  the  book  value  of  the 
corporation  when  the  UJS.  Governpient 
took  it  over. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  want  to  asl^  an- 
other question:  I  am  singularly  disturbed 
about  the  fact  that  this  was  enemy  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  beginning  otf  the 
Second  World  War.  Now,  is  there  any 
possibility  that  the  I.  G.  Farben  indus- 
tries, or  any  of  these  German,  these!  Nazi 
companies,  will  be  F>ermitted  in  any  :^an- 
ner,  shape,  or  form  to  come  into  pc^sses- 
sion  of  any  of  this  property  that  yoQ  seek 
to  dispose  of  by  sale  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York, 
bill  becomes  law,  they  will  be  f< 
barred  from  taking  over   the  pi 
properties  involved. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman^,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Yes.  I 
Shield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  As  I  understand  the 
first  lines  on  page  2  of  the  report, 'they 
preclude  any  enemy  or  an  ally  c^f  an 
enemy  from  participating  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  It  bars 
any  enemy  or  allied  enemy. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  says  from  institiiting 
suit.  But  I  assume  that  that  would  be 
their  method  of  obtaining  it — the  ij^aiv- 
ing  of  suit,  and  not  putting  in  a  ^laim 
would  not  be  a  subterfuge  by  whijch  a 


former  investor  in  the  I.  O.  Farben  in- 
dustry could  come  in  and  substantiate 
himself  as  a  legal  entity  in  courtf 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  To  the 
same  extent  that  I.  Q.  Farben  is  barred 
now.  they  will  be  barred  from  getting 
any  part  of  that  money  which  is  held 
in  escrow.     

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  then  aliens  other  than 
enemy  aliens  or  allies  of  enemy  aliens 
who  have  claims  against  the  German 
company  would  be  eligible  to  file  a  claim, 
or  would  this  be  confined  to  American 
citizens  who  have  claims  against  the 
former  German  Government? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  No.  The 
principal  claimant  is  a  Swiss  concern. 
So  the  nonenemy  aliens  would  be  en- 
titled to  bring  suit  for  any  part  of  this 
money  that  was  placed  in  trust 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  your  investiga- 
tion have  you  gone  behind  the  facade 
ot  the  Swiss  corporation?  As  we  all 
well  know,  in  Switzerland  there  are  a 
great  many  holdings  vested  in  the  names 
of  gangsters  and  other  undesirable 
characters  under  numbered  bank  ac- 
counts which  are  confidential  as  far  as 
the  Swiss  law  is  concerned.  So  you  have 
not  gone  behind  the  Swiss  facade  of  the 
Swiss  claimants? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  No.  we 
have  not.  I  would  hope  if  behind  that 
facade  there  were  any  of  the  characters 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned  that 
they  would  not  get  a  penny  of  this 
money. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's hope,  but  I  wonder  what  position 
we  would  be  in  if  a  Swiss  corporation 
which,  in  fact,  was  a  corporation  in 
which  these  Nazis  have  an  interest  at 
the  present  time,  applied  as  a  claim- 
ant— if  this  would  not  be  a  subterfuge 
by  which  the  funds  would  be  distributed 
to  former  Nazi  claimants  too? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  If  that 
could  be  proved  in  court  I  asstune  that 
existing  law  would  bar  any  pasmients  to 
them. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  in  order  to  try  to  help 
clear  up  the  question  which  has  been 
asked,  because  I  think  it  should  be  made 
very  clear  for  the  Record. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  claimants  insofar  as 
the  claims  against  the  Government  are 
concerned.  In  the  second  place,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  placing  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  into  a  special  trust  fund. 
This  is  made  necessary  because  of  the 
litigation  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  owners  or  any  part  of  the  owners 
were  enemies  of  our  Government  during 
the  war.  The  Attorney  General  takes 
the  position — permit  me  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hou- 
FiELDl — that  the  owners  of  this  industry 
were  enemies  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  property  was  seized,  and  that  is 
the  issue  in  litigation,  which  the  courts 
will  determine. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  if  they'  were 
proved  to  be  enemies  of  the  Oovemment 
then  what  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    If  they  were  proved  to 

be  enemies  of  the  Oovemment  then  they 

will  be  denied  any  part  of  these  funds. 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.    Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  able 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  pointed 
out  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  right  of  an  individual  enemy  or 
otherwise  in  making  his  claim.  This 
only  goes  to  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  dispose  of  this  property.  That 
is  the  only  issue  as  I  understand  it.  TTiis 
bill  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  so-called 
film  company,  is  It? 

Mr.  03RIEN  of  New  York.  No. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  My  ques- 
tion then  Is:  Suppose  a  man  says  he  was 
not  an  enemy  and  therefore  his  property 
should  not  have  been  forfeited,  that  the 
Government  has  no  right  to  take  it  un- 
der the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act, 
but  the  Attomey  General  proceeds  under 
this  bill  to  sell  the  property  and  the  court 
subsequently  finds  that  the  Attomey 
General  was  wrong;  now.  has  that  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  who  may  have 
been  deprived  of  his  pr(H>erty  any  right 
to  anything  other  than  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  would 
say  his  only  right  would  lie  against  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  it  is  going  quite  a 
way  to  enact  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
would  permit  officials  without  proper 
hearing  of  the  individuals  in  a  court  to 
deprive  those  persons  of  their  property' 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing from  the  testimony  of  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  and  others,  that  virtually 
all  of  the  property  in  the  category  the 
gentleman  mentions  is  covered  by  Gen- 
eral Aniline  &  Film. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  it  is 
limited  to  that,  that  is  one  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CBrien ] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, pursuing  the  matter  further,  if  the 
objective  of  this  legislation  is  to  get  the 
US.  Government  out  of  this  business, 
that  is  one  thing.  The  other  question  is 
the  right  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  seize 
property  and  then  sell  it,  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Executive,  and  limit  the 
rights  of  the  individual  who  owned  the 
property  and  who  In  the  first  instance 
should  not  have  had  the  property  taken 
away  from  him.  Because  then  his  only 
recourse  will  depend  on  what  they  get 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  What  I 
want  to  make  clear,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misxmderstanding  about  it,  is  this: 
Can  the  UJS.  Government  under  this 
bill,  if  in  its  opinion  the  property  be- 


longs to  an  alien  whose  property  is  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture,  seize  the  property  and 
seU  it;  and  then  if  it  turns  out  they  are 
wrong,  what  chance  has  a  man  got  to 
get  his  property  back? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  glad  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  and 
will  say  to  him  that  the  individual  who 
may  find  himself  in  the  position  the  gen- 
tleman describes  is  protected,  in  my 
Judgment.  The  biU  itself  provides  on 
page  3: 
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If  the  court  finds  that  the  claimant  has 
established  an  Interest,  right,  or  UUe  In  any 
property  In  respect  of  which  such  an  election 
has  been  served  and  filed,  it  shaU  proceed 
to  determine  the  amount  which  wlU  consti- 
tute Just  compensation  for  such  interest, 
right,  or  title,  and  shall  order  payment  to 
the  claimant  of  the  amount  so  determined. 


And  so  forth.  On  page  2  of  the  report 
it  is  explained  what  the  right  of  the 
claimant  would  be. 

It  states  that  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian may  sell  the  property,  with  the 
net  proceeds  of  such  sale  being  depos- 
ited in  a  special  Treasury  account  pend- 
ing entry  of  final  judgment  in  the  suit. 
Further,  claimants  would  have  the  right 
to  elect  whether  to  accept  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  or  to  waive  the  claim 
to  the  proceeds  and  seek  just  compensa- 
tion instead.  So  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  that  the 
claimant  is  well  protected. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  But  he 
is  not  limited  to  the  fund,  and  if  the 
Chief  Executive,  or  whoever  proceeds  to 
sell  this  property,  makes  a  mistake  and 
sells  it  too  low,  then  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  would  make  it  up. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true.  He  is 
protected  by  his  own  sale. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3460,  which  is  truly  a 
bipartisan  measure. 

My  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CBrun],  and  I,  have  introduced  com- 
parable bills  in  the  85th.  the  86th.  and 
in  this,  the  87th  Congress.  My  bill  in 
this  Congress  being  known  as  HM.  1078 
which  bill  was  the  subject  of  the  several 
departmental  reports  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report  accompanjrlng  Hil. 
3460. 

However,  the  bipartisanship  approach 
to  this  subject  goes  back  further  and  ex- 
tends beyond  this.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CBrixn]  and  my  con- 
gressional predecessor,  the  Honorable 
Sterling  Cole,  introduced  comparable 
bills  in  both  the  83d  and  the  84th  Con- 
gresses, and.  as  the  Record  will  also 
show,  this  type  of  legislation  has  been 
endorsed  or  requested  by  the  last  three 
administrations.  The  first  such  request 
was  made  In  a  letter,  dated  January  12, 
1949,  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 


Rouse  of  Repreeentatlvee  of  the  Slit 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  Assistant  to 
the  then-Attorney  General  of  the  Tru- 
man administraUon,  a  Mr.  Peyton  Ftord. 
Also,  in  1B62,  the  then-Attorney  Oen- 
eral. the  Honorable  Howard  ICeOrath, 
appeared  before  the  suboommlttee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  and  made  a 
personal  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Truman 
administration  for  the  passage  of  such 
legislatton.  Later  in  the  same  year,  Ws 
successor.  Attomey  General  MoGranery, 
likewise  gave  his  endorsement  to  the 
proposal. 

And  so  it  has  gone,  with  aU  Attorneys 
General  from  Mr.  MoGrath  on  down  to 
the  present  Attomey  General  endor^ng, 
in  some  fashion,  the  legislative  proposal 
set  forth  in  H.R.  3460. 

What  is  that  proposal.  Mr.  Chaimian? 
Well,  it  is  basically  a  very  simple  one, 
although  that  may  seem  a  strange  word 
to  use  considering  the  complexities  sur- 
roimding  the  more  general  subject  of 
vested  enemy  assets  and  of  war  claims, 
a  portion  of  which  were  touched  upon 
yesterday.  However,  this  bill  does  not 
treat  with  the — ^for  many  of  us— diffi- 
cult philosophical  questions  involved  in 
a  consideration  of  the  full  or  partial  or 
the  no  return  of  such  vested  assets.  It 
does  not  propose,  indeed,  to  give  any- 
thing to  anyone,  or  to  take  away  any- 
thing from  anyone. 

Instead,  it  has  one  simple  purpose  and 
one  purpose  alone.  That  is  to  permit 
the  President — if  he  determines  such  ac- 
tion to  be  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States — to  authorize  the 
Allen  Property  Custodian,  or  his  succes- 
sor, to  sell  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble law  any  so-called  vested  asset  which 
is  In  his  custody  pursuant  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  liti- 
gation is  pending  for  the  return  of  such 
property. 

Under  the  factual  situation  before  us, 
this  bill  has  an  effect  only  on  the  ma- 
jority interest  which  the  Custodian  pres- 
ently holds  in  the  General  Aniline  ft  Film 
Corp. — an  interest  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  amounts  to  some  93  percent 
of  the  Custodian's  actxial  holding  of  some 
97  percent  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
such  company,  which  is  the  sole  remain- 
ing company  in  active  operation  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Ofllce  of  Alien 
Property.  That  stock  cannot  now.  un- 
der existing  law,  be  sold  because  of  the 
existence  of  pending  intematioaal  liti- 
gation over  the  validity  of  the  vesting 
thereof,  which  litigation  began  in  1948 — 
some  14  years  ago — and,  like  the  fabled 
brook  of  Tennyson  bids  fair  to  go  on 
forever.  This  is  litigation  which  has 
been  in  and  out  of  the  International 
Coiut  of  Justice — ^the  World  Court — and 
has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  at  least  four  dif- 
ferent occasions.  And.  as  Deputy  Attor- 
^ney  Oeneral  Byron  R.  White  said  in  his 
letter  of  August  11.  1961.  as  set  forth 
in  the  committee  report: 

The  termination  of  [such]  litigation  Is  not 
in  sight. 


The  involved  history  of  that  litiga- 
tion is  set  forth,  rather  briefly,  in  the 
committee  report;  there  is  no  need  for 
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me  to  go  into  It  further  here  except  to 
point  out  that  for  so  long  as  that  liti- 
gation continues — unles  this  bill  is 
pnnnrrt — the  varloiis  components  of 
General  Aniline  It  Film  Corp.  here  tn 
the  United  States  will  have  to  continue 
under  the  handicap  of  governmental 
ownership  and  operation. 

Although  those  components  have 
operated  in  the  black  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Custodian — ^whlch  fact  is 
a  very  real  tribute  to  the  loyalty  and 
energies  of  the  nearly  8.000  American 
citiz^is  who  are  employed  therein — I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  question  but 
that  governmental  control,  which  has  of 
necessity  been  of  the  trusteeship  type, 
has  considerably  hampered  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  full  growth  potential  thereof 
even  In  their  highly  competitive  fields. 

This  Is  a  competition  which,  in  the  na- 
I  I  ture  of  things,  is  certainly  boimd  to  be- 
come ever  more  keen  in  the  next  few 
years  as  a  resxu^ent  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  move  further  into  the  chemi- 
cal, camera,  and  film  industries.  In  view 
of  that.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
might  very  well  be  in  keeping  with  our 
dovemment's  trustee-like  duty,  here,  to 
dlspoee  of  the  General  Aniline  stock  at 
a  favorable  time  for  doing  so,  which 
would  be  an  added  reason — apart  from 
our  own  national  Interest — for  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Most  of  us.  I  assume — at  least  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle — are  also  all  in  favor  of 
getting  the  Government  out  of  busi- 
ness. Well,  here  is  an  opportimity  to  do 
so.  in  legislation  which — as  Mr.  White 
also  says— will  make  "it  possible  for  the 
Government  to  rid  itself  of  its  unnat- 
ural role  as  owner  of  a  private  competi- 
tive business." 

And  this  can  be  done,  under  H.R.  3460. 
without  adversely  affecting  the  interests 
of  any  party  to  that  seemingly  endless 
lawsuit  because  our  bill  provides  that  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale — a  pubUc  sale, 
by  the  way,  to  the  highest  bidder  who. 
"under  the  law,  must  be  an  American 
citizen  or  a  business  enterprise  controlled 
by  American  citizens — must  be  covered 
into  the  UJ3.  Treasiiry  where  they  would 
be  held  as  trust  fimds  against  the  even- 
tual settlement  of  such  litigation  either 
by  way  of  Judicial  proceedings  or  by  ne- 
gotiation. In  other  words,  the  net  cash 
proceeds  of  such  sale  would  substitute  for 
the  shares  of  stock  now  held  by  the  Cus- 
todian, and  this  Important  and  vital  in- 
diistry  would  finally  be  returned  to  the 
free-enterprise  system— something  that 
Is  dictated  not  only  by  the  national  inter- 
est but  by  the  interests  of  General  Ani- 
line's faithful  employees,  some  3,600  of 
whom  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

As  I  said  at  the  start,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  not  a  partisan  measure.  Everyone 
interested  in  the  future  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  this  corporation — its  manage- 
'  ment.  insofar  as  they  are  free  to  speak, 

its  employees,  the  AFL-CIO  in  behalf  of 
some  16  affiliated  local  unions  represent- 
ing over  half  of  those  employees,  the 
minority  stockholders,  and  many  organ- 
izations including  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce— has  endorsed  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  time  it  was  passed  because — 
as  the  report  says  on  page  4  thereof: 

trnlMS  this  leglalatlon  to  enacted,  it  to 
unlUcaly  thftt  at  any  time  in  the  immediate 


forseeable  future  will  it  be  possible  Jto  re- 
turn the  operation  of  Oeneral  Aniline  ft  Film 
Corp.  to  private  ownership  and  operation. 

In  behalf  of  General  Aniline's  1 8,000 
employees  and  the  communities  in  ^hich 
its  plants  are  located,  I  urge  youV  fav- 
orable consideration  of  H.R.  3460. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  |  from 
California  [Mr.  Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairmi^.  to 
me  the  answer  to  the  gentleman :  from 
Colorado  is  shown  in  lines  17  and  18  on 
page  3,  which  reads: 

If  there  to  a  balance  in  excess  of  wllkt  the 
property  to  sold  for,  then  the  balance,  \1  any. 
shall  be  payable  in  the  same  manner  las  are 
Judgments  In  cases  arising  under  taction 
13346  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

So  that  if  the  claimant  got  a  {judg- 
ment in  excess  of  what  the  Alien  prop- 
erty Custodian  sold  the  property  for,  he 
could  get  the  additional  claim  out  <>f  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    I  yield.  [ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the 
chief  objective  of  this  legislation!  is  to 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  badness 
of  running  the  General  Aniline  A:  Film 
Corp.,  why  not  limit  it  to  that  pijrpose 
and  not  make  it  a  general  piece  of  {legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  might  be  done. 
but  they  have  other  properties  also. 
This  bill  would  cure  not  only  thifl  par- 
ticular property  but  properties  in  future 
wars  if  we  ever  get  into  them  an(J|  have 
the  same  situation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That 
brings  us  to  a  question  that  camel  from 
the  gentleman's  State  in  World  war  II, 
right  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  gentle- 
man recalls  that  Japanese  citizens  and 
descendents  thereof  were  imme4|iately 
moved,  some  to  my  State,  and  I  their 
property  taken.  Is  it  possible  that  If  you 
pass  this  legislation  the  same  situation 
might  arise  as  in  1942,  when  they  Seized 
all  those  people  and  their  proberty? 
Under  this  bill  the  Chief  Executive  would 
have  the  authority  to  sell  the  pniperty 
and,  it  having  been  sold,  they  woulq  then 
be  limited  to  a  suit  In  damages. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  They  are  not  li^nited 
at  all. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  They  are 
limited  first  of  all  in  making  an  elec- 
tion. What  is  wrong  with  the  courts* 
making  a  determination  in  the  'usual 
maimer?  The  gentleman  says  [there 
may  be  others  than  this  case. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  do  not  knbw  of 
any,  but  it  would  cover  other  cilses,  I 
think,  without  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Dais  not 
the  gentleman  think  that  is  a  dangerous 
precedent? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Whi^n  the 
only  objective  in  this  proposal  is  tp  per- 
mit the  sale  of  the  General  Anfline  & 
Film  Corp.  ' 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No.  I  think  we 
ought  to  pass  general  legislation  fit  this 
time.  We  ought  not  to  have  to  come 
here  to  pass  legislation  every  tinje  the 
Property  Custodian  wants  to  move, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Aft^r  all. 
it  may  be  American  citizens  whose  [prop- 


erties are  forfeited  and  sold,  sold  to 
somebody  else  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  in  this  case.  I  am  sure  there 
is  going  to  be  some  question  in  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  corporation.  Are 
we  going  to  be  able  to  sell  it  and  get  a 
fair  market  price  for  it  under  this  legis- 
lation? Is  it  then  to  be  left  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  say  when  it  is  right? 
Is  that  not  the  intent  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  my  intent 
and  that  is  why  I  support  it.  I  want  to 
see  a  law  passed  here  that  would  erive 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  the  right 
to  dispose  of  this  property  rather  than 
be  forced  to  keep  it  on  hand  or  hold  it 
just  because  somebody  has  filed  a  suit, 
whether  the  suit  can  be  sustained  or  not. 
All  this  does  is  to  give  him  the  right  to 
sell  and  it  prescribes  a  method  by  which 
the  claimant  has  the  right  to  go  into 
court,  and  if  the  claim  amounts  to  more 
than  the  amount  which  was  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  property,  he  can  get 
judgment  against  the  Gtovemment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Of  course, 
we  recognize  the  U.S.  Government  has 
the  right  to  condemn  property  under  the 
principle  of  eminent  domain,  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes.  That  is  one  right 
the  Government  has.  But  this  is  an- 
other matter  in  which  it  becomes  the 
property,  maybe,  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment under  the  Trading  With  the  Elnemy 
Act:  and  then  again  it  may  not.  Then, 
if  the  courts  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
determine  who  is  the  proper  owner  then 
you  are  changing  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  King]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  to  me  at  this  point  so 
that  we  can  clear  up  this  question.  Let 
us  make  it  very  clear  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  that  there  is  no  device 
being  used  here  to  try  to  bring  in  some- 
thing in  this  legislation  which  was  not 
intended.  In  the  first  place,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  there  is  nothing  else  in- 
volved here  except  the  General  Aniline 
property.  The  report  on  this  bill  sets 
out  on  page  2  that  the  sole  remaining 
company  in  active  operation  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  is  the  General  Ani- 
line property.  That  is  all  that  is  in- 
volved. 

In  answer  to  the  other  question  the 
gentleman  raised  as  to  why  this  bill  was 
in  general  terms.  I  would  say  that  this 
same  bill  has  been  pending  before  the 
Congress  for  several  years.  And  at  the 
time  it  was  first  Introduced  other  prop- 
erties may  have  been  involved  in  similar 
suits.  So  the  legislation  was  couched 
in  general  terms  to  amend  section  9(a) 
of  the  act. 

This  provision  of  law  expressly  enjoins 
the  Attorney  General,  successor  to  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  from  dispos- 
ing of  any  property  prior  to  the  final 
judgment  in  any  suits  which  may  be 
pending.  We  had  to  do  something  to 
overcome  that  provision  of  law  and  this 
was  the  way  it  was  done.     So  I  can  as- 
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sure  the  gentleman,  all  rights  are  pro- 
tected and  there  is  no  attempt  to  deprive 
anybody  else  of  any  of  their  rights  re- 
garding any  property. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Bribn], 
for  bringing  this  important  legislation 
before  the  House. 

Several  hundred  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict are  employed  at  the  Rensselaer 
plant  of  the  General  Aniline  L  Film 
Corp.  Enactment  of  H.R.  3460  into  law 
will  give  them  job  assurance — for  others 
it  will  mean  Job  opportunities. 

There  are  two  major  arguments  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  One  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  and  that  is 
the  desirability  of  getting  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  a  business  it  should  not 
operate  and  does  not  desire  to  operate. 

The  second  reason  for  approval  of  this 
bill  lies  in  the  fact  that  General  Aniline 
&  Film,  freed  of  the  shackles  of  Govern- 
ment control  and  operation  and  thus 
enabled  to  enter  fully  into  the  competi- 
tive market  of  private  enterprise,  surely 
will  expand  greatly. 

This  will  provide  more  Jobs  and  im- 
portant business  growth  at  a  time  when 
such  growth  is  so  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being.  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port tlie  bill  now  before  the  Committee 
and  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  suggest  that 
the  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


«f  the  net  proceeds  of  sale,  serves  upon  the 
Custodian  and  mes  with  the  court  an  elec- 
tion to  waive  all  claims  to  the  net  proceeds 
and  to  claim  Just  compensation  Instead      If 
the  court  flnds  that  the  clahnant  hac  eetab- 
llshed  an  interest,  right,  or  tlUe  hi  any  prop- 
erty in  respect  of  which  such  an  election  has 
been  served  and  filed,  it  sliall  proceed  to  de- 
termine   the   amount   wtilch   will   constitute 
Just  compensation  for  such  Interest,  right  or 
tlUe,  and  shall  order  payment  to  the  claim- 
ant of  the  amount  so  determined.    An  order 
for  the  payment  of  Just  compensation  here- 
under shall  be  a  Judgment  against  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  payable  first  from  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  amount  the  claimant  would  have 
received  had  he  elected  to  accept  hto  pro- 
porUonate  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale,  and  the  balance,  If  any.  shall  be  payable 
In    the    same   manner  as    are   Judgments   In 
cases  artslng  under  section  1346  of  Utle  28 
United    States    Code.    The    Allen    Property 
Custodian  shall.  Immediately  upon  the  en- 
try of  final  Judgment,  notify  the  Secretary 
of    the    Treasury    of    the    determlnaUon    by 
final    Judgment    of    the    claimant's    Interest 
and  right  to  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
net  proceeds  from  the  sale,  and  the  final  de- 
termination by  Judgment  of  the  amount  of 
Just  comiwnsatlon  in  the  event  the  claimant 
has  elected  to  recover  Just  compensation  for 
the  Interest  In  the  property  he  claimed  '• 
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Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
9(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended.   Is   amended  by  striking  out   the 
period  nt  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further.   That   upon  a  determination 
made  by  the  President,  in  time  of  war  or  dur- 
ing any  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President,  that  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States  requires  the  sale  of  any 
property   or    Interest   or   any   part    thereof 
claimed  in  any  suit  filed  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  pending  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  proviso  the  Allen  Property 
Custodliin  may  sell  such  property  or  Interest 
or  part  thereof.  In  conformity  with  law  ap- 
plicable to  sales  of  property  by  him,  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  entry  of  final  Judgment  in 
such  suit.     No  such  sale  shall  be  made  until 
thirty  days  have  passed  after  the  publication 
of  notice  in  the  FMeral  Register  of  the  In- 
tenUon  to  sell.    The  proceeds  of  any  such 
sale  shall  be  deposited  In  a  special  account 
established   in   the   Treasury,   and  shall   be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury pending  the  entry  of  final  Judgment  in 
such  suit.    Any  recovery  of  any  claimant 
In  any  tuch  suit  In  respect  of  the  property 
or  interest  or  part  thereof  so  sold  shall  be 
limited  lo  the  net  proceeds  of  such  sale,  or,  If 
more  than  one  claimant,  then  to  each  claim- 
ant's proportionate  share  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  such  sale,  unless  such  claimant,  within 
sixty   days   after    receipt   of  notice   of   the 
amount  of  the  net  proceeds  of  sale,  or  if  more 
than  one  claimant,  then  notice  of  the  amount 
of   claimant's   asserted    proportionate   share 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  9.  strike  out  "requires" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "require". 

Page  2,  line  3.  after  "Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian" insert  "or  any  successor  officer,  or 
agency". 

Page  2.  line  9,  after  "The"  insert  "net". 

Page  3,  line  13.  strike  out  "Any  recovery" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  period 
hi  line  23.  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "Any  recovery  of  any  claimant  In 
any  such  suit  In  respect  of  the  property  or 
Interest  or  part  thereof  so  sold  shall  be 
satisfied  from  the  net  proceeds  of  such  sale 
unless  such  claimant,  within  sixty  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  of  the  amount  of  net  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  serves  upon  the  Allen  Property 
Ciistodlan.  or  any  successor  officer  or  agency, 
and  files  with  the  court  an  election  to  waive 
all  claims  to  the  net  proceeds,  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  to  claim  Just  compensation 
Instead." 

Page  3.  line  20.  after  "Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian" Insert  "or  any  successor  officer,  or 
agency". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  16  of  the 
report  I  note  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  amend  section  9(2)  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  em- 
power the  President,  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency,  to  determine  that 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  require  the  sale  of  any  property 
or  interest  claimed  in  any  suit  filed  vm- 
der  this  subsection  which  is  pending  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment.  I  am 
curious  to  know  whether  this  is  still  con- 
sidered to  be  a  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency?  And  wovUd  this  sale  be  con- 
ducted under  the  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency? 

Mr.  MACK.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MACK.    Yes;  we  are  in  a  time 
of  emergency  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.     So  this  property,  if  the 
pending  legislation  is  enacted,  would  be 


sold  in  a  time  of  national  emergency - 
is  that  it?  The  national  emergency 
would  be  considered  to  exist? 
Mr.  MACK.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  be  because 
of  the  Korean  war  or  World  War  U? 
What  constitutes  the  present  national 
emergency?    Let  me  put  it  that  way 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Proclamation  No.  2194 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  December  16.  1950.  proclaims 
the  existence  of  a  national  onergency. 
This  order  has  not  been  rescinded 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  authority 
stems  from  the  Korean  war? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes. 
I  do  not  think  we  ever  had  the  termi- 
nation of  the  World  War  n  emergency, 
because,  as  the  gentleman  may  very  well 
remember,  after  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganizaUon  Act  of  1946  was  enacted  we 
had  a  question  each  year  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  was  legally  hi  session 
after  the  31st  of  July.  The  gentleman 
remembers  very  well  that  history 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  Korean  emer- 
gency still  exists.  I  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  people  that  insist  the  United 
Nations  won  the  war  in  Korea.  Evidently 
the  war  has  not  been  won  in  Korea. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  to  that? 
Evidently  the  United  NaUons  did  not 
win  the  war  in  Korea. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  have  my  own  views  and  my  own 
feelings  about  that.  Whatever  you 
might  call  it,  some  call  it  police  action. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  poUce  action,  quote 
and  unquote. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
could  with  this  legislation,  important  as 
it  is,  try  to  settle  an  issue  which  the 
country  has  not  been  able  to  settle.  The 
United  Nations  has  not  been  able  to 
settle  it  in  12  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  It  were  left  to  the 
United  Nations,  it  would  never  be  settled. 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  admit  that. 
At  any  rate,  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable 
piece  of  legislation.  However.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  it  is  predicated 
upon  a  war  emergency  that  some  people 
like  to  tell  you  was  ended  long  ago. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  made  an  important  point 
in  bringing  up  this  declaration  of  emer- 
gency. The  chairman  states  that  In  his 
Judgment  It  was  Korea,  but  even  else- 
where this  country  is  still  operating  im- 
der  that  emergency  proclamation,  and 
that  is  why  some  of  us  have  so  many 
reservations  as  to  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RooNKT,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  3460)  to  amend  section  9(a) 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  tm 
amended,  pursuant  to  House  Resdntion 
745,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
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House  wtth  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Uhder  the  nde,  the 
jxrevloas  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
themengros. 

The  amendmoits  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bm. 

The  Ml]  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  oa 
the  passage  of  tlie  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHOBIZINa  THE  SECURITIES 
AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  TO 
DELEGATE  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2135)  to  authorize  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
delegate  certain  functions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Uhlon  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bm  S.  2135.  with  Mr. 
RooHKT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dl;q;)ensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
will  be  recc^:nized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
msrself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bin,  which  is  a 
Senate  bill.  S.  2135,  would  authorize 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Cbmmls- 
sion  by  published  order  or  rule  to  dele- 
gate certain  of  its  fimctions  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Commission,  an  individual 
Commissioner,  a  hearing  examiner,  or 
an  employee  or  employee  board,  and  pro- 
vides for  appeals  of  actions  taken  under 
certain  of  such  delegations.  The  Com- 
mission would  retain  a  discretionary 
right  to  review  any  action  taken  imder 
delegated  authority,  and  the  vote  of  one 
member  of  the  Commission  would  be 
sufficient  to  bring  any  such  action  be- 
fore the  Commission  for  review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  not 
new.  We  have  had  this  before  the  House 
heretofore:  that  is,  the  general  plan. 
This  House  approved  the  reorganization 
plan  of  the  President  last  year  dealing 
with  this  subject  matter.  As  has  been 
said  earlier  today,  the  other  body  failed 
to  concur,  but  they  did  precisely  in  con- 
nection with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
what  we  did  in  the  House  with  reference 


to  the  reorganization  plan  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  W«  did 
not  like  it  So  we  killed  it  and  we  re- 
wrote the  reorganization  plan  cursives. 
Just  as  we  did  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Cranmission.  The  Senate  did  re- 
write the  reorganization  plan  respecting 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Corahiis- 
sion  plan  and  reported  and  passed  it. 
We  have  it  here  today.  Therefore,  inso- 
far as  the  House  is  concerned  it  is  l^ot  a 
new  problem  at  all.  It  is  one  tl^t  is 
recognized  as  having  merit  and  as  being 
Justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  say  this: 
A  general  explanation  of  it.  incldenljally. 
is  going  to  be  put  in  my  remarks  in  case 
anyone  has  any  calls  or  request  for  Any- 
thing in  connection  with  it.  Permli  me 
to  say  this,  however:  In  our  special  Bub- 
committee  Investigation  in  1958,  1959, 
aiid  1960,  among  many  problems  that  we 
developed,  was  one  of  efBcient  admin- 
istration in  these  major  regulatory 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Meu^bers 
have  heard  me  talk  about  delays,  red- 
tape,  bureaucratic  action  and  many 
things  that  make  it  difficult  fofi  our 
people  to  get  the  service  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  in  some  instancies  I 
might  say  that  these  administrative 
agencies  or  regulatory  agencies  have 
almost  bogged  down  to  a  standstill. 

That  made  it  necessary  that  wje  do 
something  about  it,  and  our  committee 
has  done  somethiing  about  it.  We  have 
been  working  on  it  since.  This  ik  the 
fifth  of  the  six  major  regulatory  agjency 
reorganizations.  This  means  that  ih  this 
Congress  we  have  dealt  with  five  of  the 
six  major  regulatory  agencies  of  this 
Government.  The  only  one  left  K  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Si^nate 
has  passed  a  reorganization  plan  sllbilar 
to  these  for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  in  the  last  few  days  I  {have 
been  c<xisidering  the  scheduling  of  that 
in  our  committee,  and  perhaps  before 
the  end  of  the  session  we  will  get  the 
benefit  of  whatever  good  may  comelfrom 
that,  in  order  to  expedite  the  work  bfef ore 
it. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  fwork 
of  our  committee  the  question  of  ex  barte 
representations  has  been  one  of  tbie  big 
problems.  We  made  recommendations 
which  our  committee,  I  believe  linani- 
mously,  approved  in  this  regard.  We 
proposed  leglslaticaa  on  it.  We  gd^  into 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  cohtro- 
versy  over  It,  because  the  kind  of  discus- 
sion we  had  created  a  great  deal  of  Inter- 
est and  brought  to  our  attention  the 
many  c(xnpllcated  problems  connjected 

with  it.  r 

The  other  body  took  a  different  ap- 
proach to  it  and  endeavored  to  bring 
something  out  of  it.  as  we  did  In  the 
House  with  Hie  legislation  that  isi  pro- 
posed here.  Out  of  this  whole  activity 
came  another  approach.  The  Prei|ldent 
set  up  an  administrative  conference  of 
the  United  States  which  is  headed  by 
Judge  Prettyman,  who  is  now  retired, 
a  former  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  a  very  able  man.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  man  who  would  be  more 
able  to  head  such  an  impoft-tant 
conference. 


He  has  the  confidence  not  only  of  those 
in  Government  but  of  the  bar  associa- 
tions and  the  Judicial  Conference  as  well. 
That  Conference  has  been  moving  along 
to  help  expedite  these  problems  and  re- 
solve this  very  knotty  problem.  I  am 
glad  to  report  to  the  House,  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  report  to  the 
House  that  in  a  recent  meeting  of  this 
Conference  the  provisions  of  HJl.  14  of 
the  last  Congress  have  virtually  been 
adopted,  with  one  or  two  minor  excep- 
tions. So  you  can  see  that  our  commit- 
tee has  been  giving  a  lot  of  consideration 
and  thought  and  study  to  these  major 
regulatory  agencies  in  order  that  they 
may  be  armed  with  the  machinery  more 
eflQciently  to  perform  their  own  duties. 

I  think  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  agencies,  in  view  of  these  matters 
and  others  that  I  have  referred  to,  are 
now.  In  my  judgment,  i>erforming  an  ex- 
cellent job,  generally  speaking.  They  are 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  their  work  and 
to  perform  their  duties  in  the  interests 
of  the  American  people.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  to  Imply  that  any  former  mem- 
bers of  these  commissions  have  not  done 
so  in  a  general  way.  There  are  certain 
individuals  whose  resignations  were 
brought  about,  but  generally  speaking 
there  is  no  implication  to  be  taken  ad- 
verse to  the  membership  of  the  commis- 
sions. I  do  say  that,  generally  speaking, 
today  these  commissions  are  endeavoring 
to  perform  their  Jobs  in  a  manner  per- 
mitted by  their  abilities  and  with  the 
equipment  and  machinery  they  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  there  are  not  other  things  that 
can  be  done.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of 
delay  yet  and  I  am  hoping,  with  con- 
stant attention,  such  as  we  are  giving  to 
these  regulatory  agencies,  with  the  lim- 
ited staff  we  have  in  the  old  Legislative 
Oversight  Committee,  that  progress  will 
be  had. 

The  purpose  of  that  is  to  keep  a  con- 
stant vigil  over  these  administrative 
agencies  in  order  that  we  may  help  them 
to  improve  their  procedures  and  that 
the  Congress  will  do  its  duty  in  bringing 
about  better  administrative  processes 
and  improve  the  procedures  in  these 
fields.  So  this  proposal  we  have  here  to- 
day is  another  attempt  at  this  broad  ob- 
jective of  ours  in  ultimately  bringing 
about  the  strengthening  of  our  processes 
in  the  regulatory  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  order  that  the  people  of  this 
country  may  benefit  thereby. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  has  merit,  it  is 
justified,  and  I  heartily  conunend  It  to 
you  for  your  consideration  and  approval. 

ExPL&NATioM  or  Bill 

Section  1(a)  of  the  bill  would  authorlza 
tixe  Commlaslon,  "by  published  order  or  rule" 
to  delegate  "any  of  lt>  functions  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Conunlsslon,  an  individual  Com- 
missioner, a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  em- 
ployee or  employee  board,"  with  certain 
exceptions.  Section  1(b),  subject  to  certain 
limitations  and  restrictions,  would  require 
the  Commission  to  "retain  a  discretionary 
right  to  review"  delegated  action  within  a 
time  and  in  a  maimer  to  be  prescribed  by 
rule.  Section  1(c)  would  provide  that  dele- 
gated action  becomes  final  action  If  the  Com- 
mission decimes  review  or  if  no  review  la 
sought  within  the  time  q)ecifled  hj  rola. 
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Section  a  would  authorlae  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  to  name  the  particular 
persons.  Including  Commissioners,  who  are 
to  pertorm  functions  once  the  whole  Com- 
mission has  determined  that  those  functions 
are  to  lie  delegated. 

The  first  proviso  In  section  1(a)  would 
expressly  limit  the  power  to  delegate  by  mak- 
ing that  power  subject  to  section  7(a)  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Briefly 
section  7(a)  requires  that  hearings  on  all 
rulemaking  where  notice  or  hearing  Is  re- 
quired by  the  "basic"  statute  (the  one  which 
confers  the  rxilemaklng  power)  and  on  all 
adjudications  required  by  the  basic  statute 
to  be  determined  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  an  agency  hearing,  shall  be  iwe- 
sided  over  by  the  agency  Itself  (the  Com- 
mission ) .  one  or  more  members  of  the  agency 
or  a  hearing  examiner  appointed  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act. 

Thus  under  this  first  proviso  In  section 
1(a)  of  the  bill  the  Commission  could  not 
delegate  the  function  of  conducUng  hearings 
of  the  type  Just  described  to  staff  person- 
nel but  only  to  Commissioners  or  to  hearing 
examiners. 

Under  the  second  proviso  in  section  1(a) 
the  funcUon  of  general  rulem&klng,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  rules  of  particular  appli- 
cability, may  not  be  delegated  to  anyone. 

The  power  to  delegate  all  rulemaking,  as 
well  as  all  adJudlcaUon,  was  questioned  at 
the  hearings  which  preceded  the  Senate  de- 
feat of  ReorganlzaUon  Plan  No.  1  of  1961 
This  proviso  is  to  make  It  clear  that  general 
rulemaking  Is  not  to  be  delegated. 

Section  1(b)  contains  six  limitations  on 
the  Commission's  discretion  not  to  review 
delegated  acUon.  The  first  one  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  Senate  version  of  the 
bill;  the  second  one  was  suggested  by  the 
Conunlsslon  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee; 
and  the  remaining  four  were  suggested  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  first  proviso  In  section  1(b)  which 
was  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill,  would 
make  review  by  the  full  Commission  man- 
datory If  one  of  the  five  members  requested 
review  either  on  his  own  motion  or  on  a 
petition  by  a  party.  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  would  have  required  a  minimum  of 
two  Commissioners  to  compel  a  review. 

The  next  proviso  in  section  1(b)  would 
compel  the  full  Commission  to  review  upon 
request,  whenever  acceleration  of  a  regis- 
tration sUtement  under  section  8(a)  or 
eirectlven««8s  of  a  posteffectlve  amendment 
under  section  8(c)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  was  denied  at  any  delegated  level. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  section  1(b) 
of  the  bill  were  suggested  to  the  Senate  by 
the  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange.  These  pro- 
visions cover  for  the  moet  part  areas  in 
which  the  Commission  contemplates  dele- 
gation, if  any,  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Under  section  12(d)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  an  application  for  regis- 
tration of  a  security  to  be  listed  on  any  reg- 
istered exchange  becomes  effective  30  days 
after  the  Commission  receives  certification 
from  the  exchange,  unless  the  Commission 
accelerates  the  effective  date.  The  proviso 
in  section  1(b)  of  the  bill  would  compel 
full  Commission  review  if  a  party  adversely 
affected  by  denial  of  such  an  acceleration 
requested  It. 

The  next  proviso  In  section  1(b)  would 
require  full  Commission  review  whenever 
requested  by  a  person  adversely  affected  by 
any  delegated  action  which  suspends,  de- 
nies, or  revokes  a  broker-dealer  registration 
pursuant  to  section  16(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act. 

The  next  proviso  would  grant  mandatory 
review  by  the  full  Commission  to  any  party 
adversely  affected  by  any  delegated  action 
Which  suspends,  denies,  or  withdraws  the 
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registration  of  a  stock  exchange  or  which 
suspends  or  expels  a  member  of  such  an 
exchange  pursuant  to  secUon  19(a)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act.  \    ;    »«   wie 

Finally,  any  delegated  action  which  sus- 
pends  trading  on  an  exchange  pursuant  to 
•ection  19(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
would  have  to  be  reviewed  by  the  fuU  Com- 
mission If  an  adversely  affected  party  so 
requested.  i~.vjr    ■« 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  conducted  hearings  on  ICay  29 
at  which  the  members  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  appeared  in  \mani- 
mous  support  of  the  bUl.  Statements  were 
received  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Etepartment  of  Justice,  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  supporting  the  bill  as  being  in 
accord  with  the  objectives  of  Reorganliia. 
tlon  Plan  No.  l  of  1961.  A  letter  was  received 
for  the  record  from  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  last  year  had  appeared  in  op- 
position to  the  reorganization  plan  support- 

l?*.?  ^^^*'  *°  ^**''  °'  ^*^«  changes  which 
nad  been  made  in  it  from  the  reorganization 
plan.  No  one  appeared  or  submitted  a 
Statement  opposing  the   measure. 

The  committee   urges  the  passage  of  the 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  after  sitting  for  some  8 
months  as  a  member  of  the  Oversight 
Committee  a  few  years  ago  we  came  to 
certain  conclusions.  After  having  several 
of  these  agencies  before  us  we  did  come 
to  one  definite  conclusion,  which  was 
that  the  work  simply  had  to  be  expedited 
There  were  cases  that  had  been  there  on 
the  docket  for  years. 

When  we  had  the  agencies  before  us, 
and  the  chairmen  and  commissioners  of 
the  various  agencies  testified,  we  found 
that  the  method  of  conducting  the  work 
under  the  rules  of  the  commission  sim- 
ply made   it  Impossible  to  push  their 
work  ahead  and  to  expedite  matters    As 
a  result  of  all  this,  we  came  In  in  early 
1961  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  and 
we  had  several  weeks  of  hearings  and 
coining  to  the  House  we  thought  that  we 
had  a  reasonably  good  bill.    The  bill  did 
pass  the  House.    However,  when  It  went 
over  to  the  Senate  there  was  strenuous 
opposition,  and  the  plan  was  defeated 
However,   the  Senate   then  did  rewrite 
the  biU.  taking  out  most  of  the  features 
to  which  there  had  been  strenuous  objec- 
tions by  various  groups  in  the  country. 

Now  we  come  to  this  particular  bill. 
I  think  that  we  can  expedite  the  work  of 
this  particular  Commission.  Section  2 
would  expressly  authorize  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  to  name  the  particu- 
lar persons,  including  Commissioners, 
who  are  to  perform  functions  once  the 
whole  Commission  has  determined  that 
those  functions  are  to  be  delegated. 

Prom  this  brief  summary  of  the  basic 
structure  of  the  bill  as  to  section  2.  it  is 
apparent  that  it  would  provide  the 
broadest  possible  power  to  delegate,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  limitations  and  safe- 
guards which  we  have  put  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  in- 
stant bill.  S.  2135.  is  consistent  with  the 
objectives  we  have  sought  in  our  hear- 
ings in  the  House.  This  legislative  meas- 
ure looks  toward  the  expediting  of  the 
work  of  this  regulatory  agency  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  public.  As  the  result  of 
all  this,  the  committee  does  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 


May  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  the  biU. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Semite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
addition  to  Ite  exUting  authority,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  herein- 
after refwred  to  as  the  "Commission",  shall 
have  the  authority  to  delegate,  by  published 
order  or  rule,  any  of  Ita  fimctions  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Commlaslon.  and  Individual 
Commissioner,  a  hearing  examlnw.  or  an 
employee  or  employee  board,  including  func- 
t  d;.s  with  respect  to  hearing,  determining 
oidering.  certlfyUig.  reporting,  or  otherwise 
acting  as  to  any  work,  business,  or  matter 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
t  lined  shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  of  19M  (60  Stat.  341) 
as  amended:  And  provided  further.  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to 
authorize  the  delegation  of  the  function  of 
rulemaking  as  defined  In  the  AdnUnlstrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  with 
reference  to  general  rtUes  as  dlstingtiished 
from  rules  of  particular  applicability,  or  of 
the  making  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
pursuant  to  secUon  19(b)  of  the  SecuriUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

<b)  With  respect  to  the  delegation  of  any 
of  ite  functions,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a>    of   this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
retain   a  discretionary  right  to  review  the 
action  of  any  such  division  of  the  Commis- 
sion,     mdivldual      Commissioner,      hearing 
exammer,     employee,     or     employee     board 
upon  Ita  own  InltlaUve  or  upon  petition  of 
a  party  to  or  an  Intervener  In  such  action. 
within  such   time  and  In  such  manner  as 
the    Commission    shall    by    rule    prescribe: 
Provided,    however.    That    the    vote    of    one 
member  of  the  Commission   shall   be  suffi- 
cient to  bring  any  such  action  before  the 
Commission  for  review:   And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  the  event  action  at  a  delegated 
level  ( 1 )  denies  any  request  for  action  pur- 
suant to-sectlon  8(a)  or  section  8(c)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  or  the  first  sentence 
of  section  12(d)   of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934:  (2)  suspends,  denies,  or  revokes 
a  broker-dealer  registration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion  15(b)    of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934:    (3)   suspends,  denies,  or  withdraws 
any    registration    or    suspends    or    expels    a 
member   of   a    national    securities   exchange 
pursuant  to  section  19(a)   of  the  Sectulties 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  or  (4)  suspends  trad- 
Ing   on    an    exchange    pivsuant   to   section 
19(a)     of    the    Securities    Exchange    Act    of 
1934.  a  person  or  party  adversely  affected  by 
such  action  shall  be  entitled  to  review  by 
the  Commission. 

(c)  Should  the  right  to  exercise  such  re- 
view be  declined,  or  should  no  such  review 
l>e  sought  within  the  time  stated  m  the 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Commission,  then 
the  action  of  any  such  division  of  the  Com- 
mission, individual  Commissioner,  hearing 
examiner,  employee,  or  employee  board, 
shall.  Sot  all  purposes.  Including  appeal  or 
review  thereof,  be  deemed  the  action  of  the 
Commission. 

S»c.  2.  In  addition  to  the  ftmctlons  trans- 
ferred by  the  provUlons  of  Reorganization 
Plan  Niunbered  10  of  1950  (84  Stat.  1266), 
there  are  hereby  transferred  from  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  with  rt- 
tptcl    to    the    assignment    of    Commission 
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penonnei.  tnrJiiding  Commlaaloners,  to  per- 
form lueh  funettoos  m  nuy  bave  been  date- 
gmtod  by  the  Oommlnlon  to  Comznlasion 
penoxin«l,  Indndlng  Commlasloners,  pur- 
suant to  MCtlOB  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  riaes. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RooNXT,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee Of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Uhlon.  repcnrted  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(8.  21SS)  to  authorize  the  Securities  and 
Ezchanire  Commission  to  delegate  cer- 
tain functions,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 747,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 

the  House.    

The  SPBAKER.  Dnder  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 

Of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SFBAKXEt.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bin. 

Tlie  UIl  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  B0G08.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  a  week  ago  today,  Z 
questioned  the  majority  leader  as  to 
when  we  might  expect  some  signs  of  a 
sine  die  adjournment,  and  he  could  not 
help  me  very  much.  Now  we  have  the 
acting  minority  leader 

Mr.  BOOQS.  Majority— if  you  do  not 
mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  acting  majority 
leader.  I  stand  corrected — ^I  wonder  if 
he  could  give  us  any  help.  I  note  he  has 
been  down  to  the  White  House  with  our 
distinguished  Speaker  and  others  dis- 
cussing the  "must"  bills  that  the  Presi- 
dent insists  this  Congress  must  enact. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  give  us 
any  information  as  to  when  we  might  get 
to  go  home  and  smell  the  roses  in  the 
rose  gardens  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  a  con- 
scientlovis  Member  and  is  always  talking 
about  how  well  we  are  taken  care  of  here, 
and  I  am  certain  the  gentleman  does 
not  mind  staying  here  on  the  Job  until 
we  complete  the  business  that  we  must 
complete. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  hardly  en- 
couraging. Could  the  gentleman  give  us 
any  indication  as  to  when  we  might 
expect  sine  die  adjournment? 

Mr.  BOOQS.  No;  I  would  rather  not 
hazard  a  guess.  We  could  be  here  for 
quite  a  while— and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  enjoying  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
wrong  about  being  here  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tioA  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSINO  WITH  BUSINESS  X^^  OR- 
DER UNDER  CALENDAR  WEt|)NES- 
DAY  RULE  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 
Mr.    BOGGS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  wlUi  the 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objeoliion  to 
the    request   of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE   TO  INVlESTI- 
GATB   CAMPAIGN  EXPENDIltURES 

OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  HOUfiE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BOLLZNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  imsOedlate 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  House 
Resolution  753. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiUlreport 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Retolved,  That  a  special  committe«|  of  five 
Members  b«  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  Invi^stlgate 
and  report  to  the  House  not  later  thatl  Janu- 
ary 3,  lOea,  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters: 

(1)  The  extent  and  nature  of  expendi- 
tures made  by  all  candidates  for  th(i  House 
of  Representatives  in  connection  with  their 
campaign  for  nomination  and  eleailon  to 
such  olllce. 

(2)  The  amount  subscribed,  contttlbuted, 
or  expended,  and  the  value  of  Bervlcbs  ren- 
dered, and  facilities  made  available  (pclud- 
Ing  personal  services,  use  of  ad^rtlslng 
space,  radio  and  television  time,  offlo^  space, 
moving-picture  films,  and  automobile  and 
any  other  transportation  facilities)  by  any 
individual,  individuals,  or  group  of  individ- 
uals, committee,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  labor  union,  to  or  on  behalf  of  eadh  such 
candidate  in  connection  with  any  sueb  cam- 
paign or  for  the  purpose  of  influenojng  the 
votes  cast  or  to  be  cast  at  any  convei^tlon  or 
election  held  in  1962  to  V7hlch  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  Ifl  to  be 
nominated  or  elected. 

(3)  TTie  use  of  any  other  means  o^  Influ- 
ence (including  the  promise  or  use  of  pat- 
ronage) for  the  purpose  of  aiding  a*  influ- 
encing the  nomination  or  election  jof  any 
such  candidates. 

(4)  The  amounts,  if  any,  raised,  ebntrlb- 
uted.  and  expended  by  any  Individual,  in- 
dividuals, or  group  of  individuals,  (X>minit- 
tee,  partnership,  corporation,  or  labor  union, 
including  any  political  committee  thereof. 
In  connection  with  any  such  election,  and 
the  amounts  received  by  any  political  com- 
mittee from  any  corporation,  labor  umon,  In- 
dividual, individuals,  or  group  of  indtilduals, 
committee,  or  partnership. 

(5)  The  violations,  if  any,  of  the  IfoUow- 
Ing  statutes  of  the  United  States: 

(a)  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  2,  1(139,  as 
amended,  relating  to  pernicious  pollt^al  ac- 
tivities, commonly  referred  to  as  thel  Hatch 
Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  304,  Public 
Law  101.  Eightieth  Congress,  chapter  120, 
first  session,  referred  to  as  the  Labct^  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947. 

(d)  Any  statute  or  legislative  Act  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  within  which 


a  candidate  is  seeking  ncHninatioa  or  reelec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
violation  of  which  Federal  or  State  statat*. 
or  statutes,  would  affect  the  qualification  of 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representative* 
within  the  meaning  of  article  I,  section  6.  of 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Idea,  and  the  campaigns  of 
candidates  in  connection   therewith,  as  the 

committee  deems  to  be  of  public  interest, 
and  which  in  Its  opinion  will  aid  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  enacting  remedial  leg- 
islation, or  In  deciding  contests  that  may 
be  Instituted  Involving  the  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(7)  The  committee  is  authorised  to  act 
upon  Its  own  motion  and  upon  such  Infor- 
mation as  In  Its  Judgment  may  be  reasonable 
or  reliable.  TTpon  complaint  being  made  to 
the  committee  under  oath,  by  any  person, 
candidate,  or  poUtloal  oommlttee,  setting 
forth  allegations  as  to  facts  which,  under 
this  resolution,  It  would  be  the  duty  of  said 
committee  to  Investigate,  the  committee 
shall  Investigate  such  charges  as  fully  as 
though  It  were  acting  upon  Its  own  motion, 
unless,  after  a  hearing  upon  such  complaint. 
the  committee  shall  &nd  that  the  allegations 
In  such  complaint  are  Inunaterlal  or  untrue. 
All  hearings  before  the  committee,  and  be- 
fore any  duly  authorised  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  public,  and  all  orders  and 
decisions  of  the  committee,  and  of  any  such 
subcommittee,  shall  be  public. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorised  subeom- 
mittee  thereof.  Is  authorised  to  hold  such 
public  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  dxirlng  the  aesslons,  recesses,  and 

adjourned  periods  of  the  Ufhty-serenth 
Congress,  to  employ  such  attorneys,  experts, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants,  to  reqxUr*  by 
Bubpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimonj  as  it  deems  advisable.  Bub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee  or  any  sub- 
committee, or  by  any  member  designated  by 
such  chairman  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  any  such  chairman  or 
member. 

(8)  The  committee  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  report  promptly  any  and  aU 
violations  of  any  Federal  or  State  statutes 
in  connection  with  the  matters  and  things 
mentioned  herein  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States  in  order  that  he  may 
take  such  official  action  as  may  be  pr<H>er. 

(9)  Every  person  who,  having  been  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  by  authority  of  said  com- 
mittee or  any  subconunlttee  thereof,  will- 
fully makes  default,  or  who  having  appeared, 
refuses  to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to 
the  investigation  heretofore  authorized,  shall 
be  held  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law. 

That  said  committee  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  file  Interim  reports  whenever  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  of  a  subcommittee  conducting 
portions  of  said  investigation,  the  public 
interest  will  be  beet  served  by  the  filing  of 
said  interim  reports,  and  In  no  event  sliaU 
the  final  report  of  said  committee  be  filed 
later  than  January  3,  1963,  as  hereinabove 
provided. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  usual  resolution  which  passes  the 
House  about  this  time  every  year.  It 
was  reported  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee this  morning  unanimously.    It  pro- 
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vides  for  a  aeleet  committee  of  Ato  to 
oversee  the  electtona  ttaia  falL    I  know 
of  no  objection  to  it  from  either  aide. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  qaeattoD  la  on 

the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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THE  CASE  OP  HARRY  SYLVESTER 
JONES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  outraged — 
but  scarcely  surprised — to  read  In  this 
morning's  Washhigton  Post  an  editorial 
which  asserts  that  Harry  Sylvester 
Jones  is  "an  unfortunate  young  man" 
who  has  become  a  "serious  community 
menace"  not  because  of  his  own  depraved 
misconduct,  but  because  he  has  been 
neglected  by  the  conmiunlty;  because  he 
has  not  been  given  special  privileges. 

Harry  Sylvester  Jones.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  young  Negro  ex-convict  who  was  ar- 
rested yesterday  in  cormection  with  the 
brutal  rapes  of  three  white  women  and 
the  vicious  knife  attack  on  Miss  Mary 
Lou  Kosterlitsky,  a  longtime  able  and 
respected  employee  of  this  body.  He 
promptly  confessed  all  these  imspeak- 
able  crimes,  explaining  them  away  with 
the  statement  that  he  had  committed 
them  because  he  was  "timid"  and  did 
not  know  how  to  ask  a  girl  for  a  date. 
Ood  help  Washington  if  Jones  had  not 
been  timid. 

This  is  the  man  whom  the  Washing- 
ton Post  calls  an  unfortunate  young 
man.  I  would  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  Washington  Post  regards  the  women 
who  were  violated  by  Harry  Jones  as 
fortunate  women.  From  all  I  can  read 
in  the  editorial,  it  probably  does  regard 
them   as  fortunate,  for  the   editorial 

which  expresses  such  deep  concern  about 
Harry  Jones  expresses  no  concern  what- 
soever for  the  women  he  has  so  viciously 
brutalized. 

I  predicted  on  this  floor  yesterday, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  great  diligence  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  in 
running  Harry  Jones  to  earth  would  be 
thwarted  and  frustrated  by  some  court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  would 
somehow  find  a  way  to  turn  Harry  Jones 
loose  to  continue  his  assaults  on  in- 
nocent women.  I  believe  the  editorial, 
which  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
is  the  first  step  in  the  campaign  to  free 
Harry  Jones: 

COMMUWITT    FAILUaK 

The  arrest  of  a  a4-year-old  former  convict 
on  charges  of  having  raped  three  Washing- 
ton women  in  the  last  month  and  with 
having  stabbed  a  OongrMiman%  aid  as  she 
was  praying  In  a  church  brings  to  Uglit 
another  tragic  failure  on  the  part  of  this 
community.  This  man  was  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys  in  connec- 
tion with  houselyreaklng  at  the  age  of  15. 
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Slaee  then  be  has  been  repeatedly  arrested 
and  has  served  time  in  several  Federal 
prisons.  He  U  well  known  to  the  JuvenUe 
court,  tlie  board  of  pubUc  welfare,  the  po- 
lice, the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital, and  tbe  Touth  CorreeUon  Center 

Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  case 
of  this  unfortunate  young  w^nn  have  been 
weU  aware  of  hU  need  for  psychiatric  care. 
He  Is  reported  to  have  told  the  poUce  and 
others  who  bave  bad  supervlstoD  over  him 
that  hs  has  an  irresisUble  sex  urge.  Yet 
he  seems  to  have  been  shifted  from  one  in- 
stitution to  another,  from  one  set  of  ot- 
licials  to  another,  untU.  on  his  release  last 
''•bruary  without  any  supervision,  because 
his  term  had  expired,  he  »»«^w»nt  a  serious 
menace  to  the  community.  Our  judicial, 
penal,  and  psychiatric  agencies  faUed  to 
grapple  effectively  with  a  problem  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  the  entire  city. 

The  arrest  was  aooompUshed  by  the 
meticulous  collection  of  flngerprlnu  and 
careful  detective  work,  apparently  without 
any  of  the  thorteuU  In  which  ths  police 
sometimes  IndtUge.  For  this  the  police  are 
enUtled  to  commendaUon  and  Uianks  from 
the  community.  But  the  total  record  of  the 
case,  as  reported  In  thU  newspaper  today, 
discloses  gross  madequacias  in  dealing  with 
a  man  who  was  known  to  be  a  grave  com- 
munity problem.  How  many  times  wiU 
crlmss  of  this  sort  have  to  be  repeated  be- 
fore this  city  will  begin  to  provide  the  kind 
of  constructive  program  that  Is  needed? 


THE  TEAMSTERS  UNION  AND 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.    BECBIER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  I  caUed  the  Attorney 
Oeneral's  attention  to  the  very  fine  and 
wonderful  publicity  he  has  had  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  personal  triumphs  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  might  get 
around  to  doing  something:  about  the 
affairs  of  our  people.  Jimmy  HofTa. 
racketeers,  and  other  criminals  and  law- 
breakers. 

Today  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  calling  his 
attention — in  the  event  he  is  not  aware 
of  it — to  the  restriction  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  read  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  August  8,  1962.  as  follows: 

Deliveries  of  the  Cleveland  Press  were  de- 
layed by  the  Teamsters  Union  because  of  a 
comment  In  a  full-page  advertisement  by 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
that  was  critical  of  the  Teamsters.  The 
Press  is  sn  afternoon  Scrlpps-Howard  news- 
paper. The  Teanutera  resumed  deUvertea 
of  later  edlUona  after  the  PrcM  removed 
two  lines  In  the  lAM  advertisement.  The 
ad  was  part  of  a  campaign  for  votes  in  a 
representation  election  between  the  lAM  and 
the  Teamsters  at  Gabriel  Co. 

This  evidence  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
in  forcing  the  censoring  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Cleveland  Press  is  certainly 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  woiulering  why  our  Attorney 
General.  Robert  Kennedy,  has  not  taken 
proper  action  against  Hoffa's  Teamsters 


Union,  for  I  rnnembfr  at  one  time  Hoff a 
was  supposed  to  be  a  target  of  our  prca- 
ent  Attorney  GeneraL 

Attcttbt  9.  loea. 

Hon.    ROB^KT    F.    K>3finST, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  JuS" 
tice  DejiCTtment,  Wthi%tUm,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Attokhkt  OEMxaaL:  I  am  en- 
closing herewith  an  arUcle  appeartog  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  8.  1882.  tbat 
Is  self-explanatory.    The  arUcle  is  as  follows : 

'Deliveries  of  the  Cleveland  Press  were  de- 
Uyed  by  the  Teamsters  Union  baoaoM  at  a 
comment  in  a  full-page  adverttasBMnt  by 
the  XntemaUonal  Association  at  Machlnlsta 
that  was  critical  of  the  Teamsters.  The 
Press  it  an  afternoon  Scrlpps-Howard  news- 
paper. The  Teamsters  reetuned  deUverles  of 
later  editions  after  the  Praas  removed  two 

lines  In  thm  ZAM  advertisement.  The  ad 
was  part  of  a  campaign  for  votes  In  a  repre- 
■sntation  election  between  the  ZAM  ^n^  the 

Teamsters  at  Gabriel  CX)." 

Isn't  this  in  violation  of  the  Oonstitutloa 
dealing  with  freedom  of  the  pressT  Binoe 
when  has  any  union  or  union  leader  the 
right  to  coerce  any  newspaper  from  print- 
ing advwttsements  or  news  items  it  seta  at 
to  do? 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral,  are  you  folnf  to 
prosecute  ths  Teamsters  XTnloa  for  this 
violation?  Certainly  you  must  Hires  that 
Jimmy  Hoffa  and  hU  teamsters  have  no 
right  to  suppress  news  or  newspapers  and 
prevent  the  truth  from  reaching  the  people. 

What  are  you  going  to  do?  I  havent  seen 
any  statement  from  you  about  this  In  light 
of  aU  the  pubUelty  you  liave  been  receiving 
In  the  past  of  which  Z  made  mention  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  Monday.  Auaust 

«.  i»ea. 

Sincerely, 

FaaMx  J.  BacxM, 
JTember  of  Conpress. 


THE  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  LOANS 

Mr.  BBCKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTR  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  some  facts 
and  flgiu*es  that  were  submitted  for  the 
CoNCBfssioNAi,  RxcoRD  by  Sciuitor  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  and  are  to  be  fotmd 
on  pages  15902,  15903.  15904.  15905, 
15906,  and  15907.  These  figures  show 
that  when  the  feed  grain  program 
was  written  it  helped  the  small  fanner  in 
this  way.  Some  of  the  amounts  in  dol- 
lars mentioned  are  roughly  these:  $94,- 
000,  $53,000.  $64,000.  $65.000-«]8O  some 
other  very  large  amounts. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  win 
help  me  ascertain  this:  In  addition  to 
these  amounts  mentimied.  assist  me  to 
find  out  how  many  of  these  companies 
or  individuals  received  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  on.  not  one  crop,  not 
on  two  crops,  not  on  three  cropo,  but  on 
four  crops. 

For  example,  if  the  information  fur- 
nished one  is  correct,  we  have  ozie  county 
in  Texas  where  more  than  2.200  farmers 
received  commodity  loans  on  4  ciopa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  it  to  tlm*  that 
thto  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
cotmtry  become  interested  In  knowing 
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Jurt  hor  hufft  art  tht  Commodity  Credit 
CorporaUoa  Iomu  that  fo  to  vtiy,  vory 


ftw  potqide  or  compMUet, 
the  information. 


Help  Ilk  to  get 


I  include  eome  of  the  tablet  I  have 
referred  to  and  tome  other  commenti: 


Vai««  t/lMyiMnI  Vti  kindfttd  grain  rtrlifirate$  imutd  lo  prwlMrtn  umltr  t!Hil  frtd  grain  program 
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IK  411.  m 


4^ll»lTt 

41V  (H»  HI 
4N  VMi  ul 


HRTWIXN  Vt\m\  AN'lt  |4*Mltt) 


titfA  ViuU  Co,,  tn«......... 

Aavnj,  CmtIm 

Cot*  rimi.  iB« 

tftvlch,  Kinu. ................ 

wftUMid     Fitrmii,    cm»    of 

RObMtJohBNB. 

Otonn,  VIvIab.. .............. 


t«. ...... a... 


mo  Wm^  MolHtwvU,  rhwnlk,  Arti 

Mnow  lAtt«.  Ark. 

gt.  Annv.  Ul ,. 

Rwtt«>  t,  KvniM>liM>r.  tnit 

Rurwl  Route  1,  rowirr,  tnd 

JoiUt||Ml|  KUtl. ........... ......... 

Bhuqu»lftk,  MtM 


,14. 4Tft,  n 
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»>,  4.17.  XT 

S\  AAO.  44 
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Mixirr,  llitrr>  |l  ,  *  M«»n  . 

rortpr  U,  1,..., 

Wnri'  FttTins.u.. 
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Bberrtll  A  U  FoUotte. 

Kahn,  Mrs.  Mary  K 

HMreil,  H.  J.. 

HeidrlckBroB 

Hudson  Ranches 

Victoria  Island  Farms 

Bartela  Farms,  Inc 

Moore,  C.  H.,  trust,  estate... 

TaUmadge  Ranch,  Inc 

Blood,  John 

Moore,  Fred  and  Auston 

New  Harmony  Realty,  care 
of  Melvin  Fisher. 

Adams,  W.  P 

Oarst  Co 

Oood,  R.  C 

Hamilton,  J.  C 

Huisol,  Julius 

Bott,  Herman 

Christy,  R.  B.,  estate,  care 
of  Donald  Christy,  admini- 
strator. 

Crist,  Leland  L, 

Garden  City  Co 

Ellis,  James  C,  estate,  Lester 
Yeager,  manager. 

Albert  Painton  Co 

Burke  Bros 

Saline  County  Farms 


867  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Phoe- 
nil,  Arit. 

Marlon,  Ark 

2631  West  Main  St.,  Visalia,  Calif  ... 
Route  1,  Box  1215,  Woodland,  Calif. . 

Boxaoi,  Calexlco,  Calif 

Box  248,  Byron,  Calif 

St.  Marys,  Mo 

Clinton,  lU.. 

1290  South  Lincoln,  Kankakee,  111.... 
206  East  5th  St.,  Mount  Carmel,  UL. 

Route  1,  Rensselaer,  Ind 

New  Harmon,  Ind 


II  Land  Trust,  Odebolt,  Iowa 

Coon  Rapids,  Iowa.. 

Olenwood,  Iowa 

318  ad  Ave.  NE.,  Hampton,  Iowa. 
Route  No.  4,  Charles  City,  Iowa.. 

Palmer,  Kans 

Box  278,  Scott  City,  Kans 


Holcomb,  Kans 

Box  435,  Garden  City,  Kans. 
Owensboro,  Ky 


Painton,  Mo 

Charleston,  Mo. 
Marshall,  Mo... 


124,  461.  50 

27.  889.  32 

28,  818.  64 
20,  214.  32 
23,  73().  00 
22,  542.  72 
23, 067.  90 
28,073.27 
24,022.48 

25,  203.  00 
24, 200.  40 
25, 152.  40 

27,063.84 

26,  549.  46 
23.253.44 
26,306.46 
20,727.80 
20, 877.  22 
20,214.28 


20,  5S5.  76 
28,386.87 

21,  538.  29 

21, 487.  56 
23, 454.  06 
22, 107. 46 


Bli'Kert  Bros... 

Broailwcll,  Friiik  an<l  Jus.  A 

Ilundahl  Fartii 

II  A  (J  RanchT. 

Bell,  J,  B.      .:  .-... 

Roberts  Bros.., 

Agrlcultunil  Lands,  Inc ! 

Orclton  FarmsJ  Inc 

Fullen,  Jim    .],    I 

Aitriculture,  l»p ' 

Cowles,  Ruth  t ! 

Frlemcl,  llerhdrt | 

Gentry,  W.  iq. 

Oivens 

Glenn,  ? 

Green, 

Gruslng, 

Hays   A.  C,  Jfe. 

Hill,  Homer.. 4 

McGee.Taft  j. 

Miller  Farms  (Jo 

Osbom,  Ploan.i 

Perrin  Bros....) 

Reid,  Warner., 

Smith,  Rodnejf 

Varisco,  Joe  ..4 

Wheeler,  JohnJA 

White,  James  Ji.,  Sr 

Winterrowd  Bfos 

Malbon,  W.  B],  Jr.. 


I 


.siilcklry.  Nolir    

Yfirk,  N.'lir... 

Ti'kamali,  .\otir 

Hiix  111,  Hrownfli'ld,  Tex 

Route  1,  I'aiitego,  N.C 

GreRory.  N.C. 

Kout<>  1,  liondon,  Ohio 

Box  301,  London,  Ohio 

.\shiK)rt,  Tenn.. 

I'ost  Offi<x>  Box  155,  GlrlvTi,  Tex. 

Chapman  Ranch,  Tex 

Rome  1.  Canyon,  Tex 

Route  1,  Hereford,  Tex  

Box  817,  AlH-maUiv,  Tex 

Box  447,  TuUa,  Tex 

Route  2.  Hereford,  Tex 

32  Oldham  Dr.,  Amarillo,  Tex... 

Box  GfiM.  Dimmltt,  Tex 

Hart,  Tex 

Box  69,  Hereford,  Tex 

Box  728,  Tulia,  Tex 

Friona,  Tei 

Box  12,  Hereford    Tex 

Box  694,  Tulia,  Tex.... 

Hart,  Tex  ..   

Route  4.  Box  161,  Bryan,  Tex 

Route  1,  Ixiri'nio,  Tex 

Boxf)22,  Hereford,  Tex 

Box  1049,  f  ecos,  Tex 

London  Bridee,  V"a      


$30, 
21. 
2S, 
20. 
27. 
28, 
28, 
27. 
22. 
22. 
27. 
23, 
21. 
21. 
23. 
21. 
21. 
22, 
28. 
29. 
25. 
2.1. 
28. 
22, 
21. 
24. 
27. 
21. 
21. 
24, 


673  »4 
024  88 
om.  14 
043.00 
483.25 
876.  57 
876.44 
271. HO 
521.74 
875.24 
715.88 
177  05 
467.60 
235.72 
540.12 
284.26 
799.86 
030.  (M 
161  32 
141  48 
133.48 
009.  M 
894.00 
152.  12 
500.01 
633.18 
416  34 
162.29 
020.30 
697  73 


Calif onxla  Packing  Corp.: 

Woodland.    Calif 

Crystal  City.  Tex 


...  $7,298.28 
—     7.881.95 


f' 


818.  40 


Total 16, 180,  23 

Reynolds  Metala  Co.,  Henderson, 

Ky _ 12, 984.32 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co..  Rocky 

Ford.   Colo 10.791.64 

Ford  MoUv  Co..  Belleville.  Mich..    6. 394. 88 

Two  large  banks  Ukewlae  quallfled  as 
"fanners"  eligible  for  payments  under  the 
1961  feed  grains  program.    These  were: 

iniUkMi  Truit  Go.,  Decatur.  Dl...  |6. 434. 62 
Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago  ni-.  41.253.68 

Two  colleges  also  established  eligibility 
as  "farmers."  and  thereby  were  eligible  for 
payments  under  the  Kennedy-Freeman  pro- 
gram. 

University  of  nilnols.  Urbana.  111.  |6. 698. 43 
St.  Benedict's   College.    Atchison. 
Kans. _ 11. 576. 68 

Two  penitentiaries  quallfled  as  "farmers" 
under  the  1961  Kennedy-Rreeman  farm  pro- 
gram, and  were  thereby  eligible  for  pay- 
ments. 


Glades  State  Prison  Farm,  Belle 
Olade.   Fla.— 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary,  An- 
gola,   La 45,414.00 

Two  airports  are  listed  as  ellglbile  "farm- 
ers" under  this  program,  and  reca]|ved  pay- 
ments as  follows :  1 

Waterloo  Municipal  Airport,  Wa-   I 
terloo,    Iowa ♦6,846.75 

Kearney  Municipca  Airport,  Kear- 
ney,    Nelw 6,707.70 

Even  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wjas  classi- 
fied as  a  "farmer"  under  the  1961  kennedy- 
Freeman  feed  grains  program,  andlcollected 
$12,203.91;  and  a  motel — Sand  it  S&ge  Mo- 
tel. Inc. — in  Dimmitt.  Tex.,  was  lifted  as  a 
"farmer."  and  collected  $9,409.04. 

The  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co.,  of  Sa4>tt.  Miss., 
qualified  as  a  "farmer,"  and  collected 
$11,409.68.  This  operation  is  not  et^n  owned 
by  Americans;  it  is  owned  by  the  Ftne  Spin- 
ners ft  Doubles,  Ltd..  of  Manchester.  Eng- 
land. Just  how  a  British  corpctfatlon  In 
Manchester,  England,  owning  land  in 
America,  could  qualify  as  an  American 
farmer    eligible    for    subsidy    payments,    is 


something  only  the   Imagination  of  a  New 
Frontiersman  could  comprehend. 

The  wonder  boy  from  Texas  was  on  this 
gravy  train:  Billie  Sol  Estes  quallfled  as  a 
farmer,  and  collected  $22,875.24  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  1961 
Kennedy-Freeman  feed  grains  program. 
This  payment  to  Mr.  Estes  appears  In  the 
report  In  the  name  of  Agriculture  Inc.,  Post 
Office  Box  155.  Oirvln,  Tex.,  but  the  record 
shows  that  this  was  one  of  Mr.  Estes'  opera- 
tions. 


ENTRY    INTO    UNITED    STATES    OP 
ALIEN  SKILLED   SPECIALISTS 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St.  OkrmainI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  nf  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  8T.  OBRMAZN.  Mr.  BpMktr. 
thu  bUl  wlU  faoUltalt  tht  mtrj  into  Um 
United  SUtM  Mrtaln  rtlittfw  of  our 
dUiena  and  p«rml(  th*  Unmadlato  w- 
try  of  «Uen  ikUl$d  apMiaUati  who  «rt 
needtd  by  buainMtM  and  •dttoattonal  In- 
vtuuUoM  throuihoul  tht  N»Uoii.  TIm 
bill  would  ptrmlt  tht  tntir  of  toni. 
daufhton,  brothtn,  and  ititon  of  UA 
ottii$n$  who  havt  bMn  on  lh«  will- 
inf  llito  tlnot  1M4.  ThU  wUl  holp 
to  proteot  tht  fomlly  Um  oT  ttiouiAndi 
of  our  oiUMM  who  havo  Immltrtitd 
h$ro,  It  !•  i  humant  UbortUtaUon  of  Iho 
oxlitlni  lUluu  that  will  holp  many 
ithodt  Xaland  fMnUlw.  Thort  art  mv- 
oral  oaiN  In  my  •Uto  thai  havo  boon 
broutfhl  to  my  atltnUon  In  tho  latt  mv- 
pral  month!  whloh  oan  bt  oonoludtd 
nucoMtfully  by  approval  of  thlt  bUl. 

Tht  bin  alao  provldoa  for  tht  tntry  of 
Mvwal  hundrtd  aklUtd  vtolaUita  natdtd 
by  buiino$»o$  or  tduoatlonal  and  mtdloal 
iniUtuUona  Ihrouthout  tht  Nation.  Thli 
u  not.  howtvf  r,  a  relaxation  of  our  mtth- 
ods  of  UnmivraUon  proeaduro.  Bafora 
any  of  iha  apaolallat  raquatU  art  ap- 
proved for  entry  the  OfBoe  of  tht  Attor- 
ney General  wUl  make  a  full  InvttUca- 
tion  and  the  American  petitioner  for  the 
specialists  must  make  full  documentation 
of  the  need  for  the  services  of  the  person. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  bill  to  aid 
Rhode  Islanders  while  providing  a  meas- 
ure of  flexibility  that  will  prove  func- 
tional for  other  areas  of  the  country. 
Quick  action  by  the  Congress  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  thousands  of  our  im- 
migrant citiaens.  Those  who  will  be 
aided  by  the  legislation  Join  with  me  in 
urging  action  because  of  the  time  ele- 
ment. This  bUl  should  be  given  atten- 
tion before  the  adjournment  of  this 
Congress. 


STATE  SENATOR  RALPH  C.  MAHAR, 
OP  ORANGE.  MASa 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Coim]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro 
and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. August  4.  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  public  servants.  State 
Senator  Ralph  C.  Mahar,  of  Orange. 
Mass. 

On  very  few  occasions  m  a  lifetime 
does  a  man  like  Ralph  Mahar  appear 
on  the  pollUcal  scene.  At  the  age  of  25 
he  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  RepresentoUves.  and 
served  In  that  august  body  until  1M4. 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate. 
It  was  during  my  service  in  the  State 
senate  that  I  met  Ralph  Mahar.  and  to 
him  I  am  indebted  for  the  excellent  ad- 
vice and  guidance  he  gave  to  me  In 
those  early  days  of  my  political  career. 
As  he  progressed  in  his  climb  to  leader- 
ship my  admiration  and  respect  for  him 
grew  ever  greater.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  several  major  committees  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  to<*  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  educational  aya- 


tom  of  hli  beloved  Commonwealth.  Fm 
hit  oontrlbuUoni  In  thli  field  ht  btoamt 
known  u  tht  fathtr  of  tht  rtitonal 
■ohool  program  in  MassachutetU. 

Rli  untimely  death  at  the  tarty  aft  of 
to  ti  a  great  ahoek  to  tht  thouaandi  of 
Ptoplt  who  kntw  htm,  MaMaehuittti 
hu  Ipit  a  Itadtr  without  pttr;  and  1 
)»»vt  loit  a  dtar  ptrtonal  frttnd. 

Mr.  aptaker.  at  evidence  of  the  high 
Mtttm  in  which  Aalph  Mahar  wai  htld 
by  fellow  Itglilatort,  fritndt,  and  tht 
man  in  tht  itrttt,  X  Inoludt  at  thii 
point  in  tht  Rioott  tht  Iributtt  paid 
to  Ralph  Mahar  at  appeared  in  tht 
OrttnAtld.  Mate.,  Rteordtr-Oaittto  on 
A.***^!'  \v^^  a  topy  of  an  tdltorlal  from 
tht  Northampton,  Matt..  Dally  Xamp- 
ahlrt  Oaitttf,  on  the  umt  datt: 
IFrom  iht  Dally  NMnashlr*  Oaatttt.  Aug.  t, 

•Mtavoa  RatPM  O,  Uauul 
TIM  ludden  aad  uaeKpwted  iealh  oa  lat- 
urday  or  tute  leaator  Aalah  0.  Mabar  al 
bis  home  la  Oraagt  has  iaft  lUpublleaa 
leader*  in  a  lUt*  of  shook  and  many  other 
citiasna  mourning  the  loas  o(  this  maa.  a 
ItglslaUvt  Itadtr  Tor  many  ytara. 

Although  ht  was  a  qultt  tasygoing  oam- 
palgntr,  Stnator  Mahar  was  tht  typt  of  poli- 
tician who  kept  in  olose  touch  with  the 
ptople  of  hU  district  and  endtarortd  to  re- 
lltct  their  composite  views  on  matters  that 
came  before  him  while  he  was  a  mtmber 
of  both  branches  of  the  Oreat  and  General 
Coxut  of  the  Commonwealth. 

An  indication  of  his  political  strength  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  seen 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  not  being  oppoeed 
hy  any  member  of  his  own  party  in  his  bid 
for  reelection  to  the  senate,  and  thi^  de- 
spite the  fact  he  was  running  in  the  Frank- 
lin-Hampshire district  which  had  been  re- 
vised to  include  Northampton  2  years  ago. 
He  was  only  26  years  of  age  when  he  was 
first  elected  to  serve  his  home  district  in 
Um  house  of  representatives  and  he  served 
in  that  leglslaUve  branch  until  1944  when 
he  was  promoted  to  a  senate  seat,  a  post  he 
held  until  his  death. 

A  leader  In  the  fight  for  educational  leg- 
islation. Senator  Mahar  was  known  as  the 
father  of  regional  schools  in  this  State, 
and  he  was  a  spearhead  in  many  battles  to 
obtain  much  needed  funds  for  the  growth  of 
the  University  of  Massaehusetta.  He  fa- 
thered the  biU  in  I»47  that  changed  the  State 
ooUege  to  a  university,  considered  this  State 
institution  hU  "pet  project"  and  he  fostered 
many  other  measures  Including  tlie  law  to 
establish  the  Soldiers'  Home  In  Holyoke,  and 
a  complete  revision  of  the  veterans'  laws. 

Senator  Mahar  was  a  lawyer  by  profession 
and  it  had  been  reported  that  he  desired  to 
top  off  his  public  career  with  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Franklin  Oounty  probate  ooort 
Judgeship.  It  was  understood  in  the  in^w 
circles  of  poUtlos  that  he  was  going  to  get 
renomlnsted.  and  then  withdraw  to  accept 
Just  such  an  appointment  from  Oov.  John 
A.  Volpe.  During  the  past  week  a  cheek  on 
the  posslbtuty  that  this  i4>polntment  would 
be  mad*  brought  aasuranoas  from  members 
of  th*  DtmocraUe  Oovtraor*!  OounoU  that 
if  th*  appointment  was  made  it  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  oo\incil. 

Th*  Stat*  senator  from  Orange  carried 
a  great  deal  of  weight  with  members  of  both 
poHtloal  faiths.  Ht  wttl  bt  mlsaed  by  raem- 
bers  of  his  own  famUy.  hU  legtaUtiv*  friends 
and  the  people  of  his  district. 

[Ptom     the     Oreenfleld     Reoorder-OaBette. 
Aug.  e.  I»e2) 
Tkauns  to  Sbmatob  Mahab 
Oeavgk.— Numerous  tributes  poured  in  to- 
day from  men  in  aU  stations  of  life  on  the 
death  Saturday  of  State  Senator  Ralph  C. 


ims 


Tb*y  oaaM  from  VrwMaal  John 
of  th*  ualvemiy  oC  MMnal 
fallofw  legMataN.  RapuMleaa 
from  th*  maa  la  ^ht  einel. 


Dr.  Lttcr)*!  nriM 
d*ath  eom*t  to  m*  aad  all  m— ibwt  «C  .^ 
uaiverei^  eoamuallar  ti  a  jptolettBd  thotk. 
xu  quiriir^tBittry  m  pibAt  wt  hat  ktti 
marked  by  the  hifheet  tntepHiy  and  ttm- 

R^^.:..^  *^  !!^  •^  aetiMtlaa  that  re- 
ot*«  ol%lB*aahtp  at  m  b*tt. 

•Vrom  %h*  v*nr  btglaalag  e(  bta  miMle 
•eryte*.  tenator  Maker  reeefalaid  Ihat  edu- 
ealion  on  all  it veu  mm%  ban  Uie  eeattaat 
atttnuon  of  an  eallfbtoaed  aoverameat. 
DuHng  hu  ttattagutShtd  eareer.  aMkator 
Mahar  ably  Iraaalattt  this  eeavleltoa  tato 
major  ateompltthmeaii  thai  have  beaettet 
tmy  ttty  «n«  town,  tvery  publte  eeboel  aad 
ee»*g*  ta  Ihli  Oemmenwealtb. 

-W*  at  the  Vhtveieliy  at  MamaebuMiti 
*r*  particularly  mtntrul  of  tMialer  Mabar'i 

JP'^.l^  A.**'*  y^'  II  was  he  who  lubmltled 
tht  bUl  that  brought  this  Inalltuttoa  %o  ual- 
v«r*Uy  l*Y*i.  It  was  ht  who  wtlh  outet 
tliteaee  furthered  the  frttdtm  bill  hi 
tion  of  l»M.  by  whloh  iht  ualvtiel^ 
gtv*a  tht  bailt  mtaas  to  recruit  aa  out- 
•**»^»nf 'aoulty.  It  was  h*  who  stood  torth- 
rlghtly  for  th*  granting  of  grMkttr  ftaoal  au- 
thority to  th*  ualvartlty  trustets  for  tht 
building  of  a  grMittr  Uhlvertlty  of  Masia- 
chusttu. 

"Ovw  the  many  yut  of  his  servlo*  la  th* 
leguiatur*.  hU  chairmanship  of  a  numbtr  of 
Important  Itglslativ*  oommltt***.  notably 
the  oommltt**  on  education,  th*  atnat*  ways 
and  m*ans  eommltt**.  and  th*  oommltt**  on 
taxation,  has  served  to  indicate  how  en- 
lightened public  senrloe  can  rosult  in  g*n*ral 
public  Improvement. 

"The  Coounonwealth  has  lost  a  '1^^dl<»t^d 
■crviuit.  a  cltlsen  of  highest  character  »M 
strongest  competence.  I  personally  hav*  lost 
a  great  and  good  friend.  The  university 
community  Joins  me  In  extending  to  Mrs. 
Mahar  and  her  family  our  deqMst  sympathi 
and  most  sincere  regret." 

John  S.  Baymond.  ehalimaa  ot  Ontnse 
selectmen:  ^ 

"Selectmen  of  Orange  have  lost  an  tnti- 
m^.  personal  friend;  th*  town,  a  faithful 
servant:  the  county,  a  hard-working  individ- 
ual; and  the  district,  a  onnscienttom  leds- 
lator."  - 

Carroll  E.  Adams,  president  of  tbm  Vtank- 
lln  County  Republican  Club: 

"Senator  Mahar  was  an  enthustactte  Mip. 
porter  of  the  Franklin  Oounty  BqjuhUcan 
Club.  The  county  wm  miss  blm  more  than 
is  apparent  at  the  present  motnent.** 

Smma  L.  BUzsard.  executive  seeretary  Mb- 
hawk  Trail  Association: 

"Senator  Mahar  was  a  stanch  leader  and 
supporter  of  the  association.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  fight  for  the  alteration  of  the  blue 
laws  far  the  benefit  of  everybody.  Also  he 
was  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  establlah  the 
Mohawk  TraU  vacation  are*  *■  th*  loth 
vacation  area  In  th*  Stat*  of  M*— nTiiittiia. 
S*nator  Mahar  was  a  frland  of  evwrbody  and 
wUl  b*  gr*aUy  mlsssd.** 

Representative  Walter  T.  KostaBski,  Jr.: 

"TtM  untimely  death  of  Senator  Mahar  my 
olQ*e  and  paraonal  frland.  was  thoekmg.  not 
only  to  mt.  but  to  tht  tntirt  OonmoBwaalth. 

"Highly  respected  by  member*  of  both  po- 
Utical  partie*.  his  leglsUtive  reoord  on  Bm- 
con  RUl  was  one  of  aooompUahment.  dadtoa- 
tion.  and  perseverance.  His  ooatrtbutions 
to  legislation  regarding  adueation,  «»»»tiop. 
and  public  health  are  only  a  ftw  ncamplta 
of  hts  achievements  during  his  tt  yaazs  in 
the  general  court. 

"We.  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  hav* 
lost  a  devoted  leader  and  conscientious  ita- 
Islator."  ^ 

Representative  Allan  McOuant: 
"I  Join  in  the  general  feeling  ot  loss  of  a 
very  able  and  conscientious  lagjalator.     It 
was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Senator  Mahar 
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<m  the  oominlttee  on  education  and  to  work 
vltb  him  f(x-  the  location  of  the  Community 
College  In  Oreenfleld.  The  area  will  feel  the 
loss  of  his  vtrong  voice  In  the  legislature  and 
bis  many  actlTltles  on  behalf  of  the  residents 
of  Franklin  County." 

Raymond  M.  Trudel,  president  of  the  newly 
organised  League  of  Cities  and  Towns: 

"We  have  loet  a  very  valuable  public  serv- 
ant. He  was  a  man  with  a  rare  combination 
of  Judgment  and  an  acute  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  feelings  of  his  constituents  as  well 
as  the  feeling  of  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  people.  He  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely hard  man  to  replace." 

Attorney  William  T.  Woodrow,  chairman, 
Orange  Republican  Town  Committee: 

"Having  been  closely  associated  with  Sena- 
tor liahar  for  over  25  years,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  realize  that  such  a  dedicated  per- 
sonality has  passed  from  our  midst.  The 
loss  to  the  Conunonwealth  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  overshadowed  only  by  the  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss  to  his  family  and 
others  who  so  warmly  cherished  him  for  his 
profound  convictions,  wit,  and  wisdom." 

Jacques  Andre  Istel,  Orange: 

"Senator  Mahar  is  dead.  The  suddenness 
of  this  event  Increases  our  shock,  but  no 
forewarning  could  have  diminished  the  void 
left  in  our  midst  by  this  great  man.  We  de- 
pended upon  his  Intelligence  and  experience 
for  advice  and  upon  his  courage  and  integ- 
rity for  statesmanship.  Otir  loss  is  shared 
by  the  area  and  the  Commonwealth.  Our 
thoughts  and  friendship  go  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  at  this  unhappy  time." 

Robert  A.  Spatola,  executive  secretary, 
Massachusetts  Sport  Parachuting  Commis- 
sion: 

"It  was  my  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to 
work  closely  with  Senator  Mahar  in  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  the  Sixth  World  Sport 
Parachuting  Championships.  Prom  my  brief 
experience  I  considered  him  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts. Certainly  Franklin  County  and  the 
sport  parachuting  movement  in  the  United 
States  owes  a  great  deal  to  this  man. 

"He  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  results 
of  his  2  years  of  work  come  to  pass,  only 
a  short  week  away,  when  25  nations  will 
convene  In  Orange  as  a  direct  result  of  his 
efforts.  Senator  Mahar  could  well  serve  as 
a  model  and  pattern  for  legislators  not  only 
in  Massachusetts  but  throughout  all  free 
countries." 

Attorney  Delbert  A.  Witty,  former  co\mty 
commissioner  and  Orange  town  counsel: 

"For  over  30  years  Senator  Mahar  has 
been  a  close  personal  friend.  For  most  of 
this  period  he  has  represented  the  people  of 
western  Massachusetts  at  the  general  co\irt 
with  honor  and  distinction.  His  intelligent 
devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  legislator  and  his 
tireless  efforts  In  the  service  of  his  con- 
stituents has  noticeably  advanced  the  cause 
of  good  government  in  Massachusetts. 

"The  impact  of  his  untimely  passing  will 
be  realized  for  a  long  time,  but  his  record 
of  service  will  stand  as  a  permanent  memo- 
rial to  a  dedicated  public  servant." 

Thomas  Geary,  sheriff  of  Franklin  County : 
"The  Commonwealth  of  Massachiuetts  has 
suffered  a  stimning  loss  in  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Ralph  C.  Mahar.  As  an  exceptionally 
able  legislator  he  always  had  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  State  at  heart.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  legion  of  friends  and  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  goes  out  to  them  and  partic- 
ularly to  his  immediate  family." 

Robert  W.  Henderson,  chairman  of  New 
Salem  selectmen: 

"The  selectmen  of  New  Salem,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  and  officials  of  the  town,  ex- 
press their  sincere  sorrow  and  deep  sense  of 
loss  over  the  death  of  Senator  Ralph  C. 
Mahar.  He  has  been  a  constant  source  of  in- 
formation and  assistance  to  this  town  for  the 
many  years  he  has  represented  us  In  the  leg- 
IsIatTire.  We  will  miss  his  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  working  of  government,  his  will- 


ingness to  impart  this  knowledge  and  his 
assistance  wherever  and  wheneve^  it  was 
needed.  Above  all  we  will  miss  l^s  sincere 
friendship  to  the  town  and  people  of  New 
Salem."  j 

Ward  M.  Hunting,  chairman,  Nbw  Salem 
school  committee,  and  vice  presldjent.  New 
Salem  Academy  trustees: 

"I  was  stiinned  to  hear  of  Senator  Mahar's 
death.  His  many  contributions  to  Education 
at  all  levels  in  Massachusetts  stiind  as  a 
monument  to  him.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
and  his  passing  is  a  great  per8oi»|l  loss  to 
me. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  H.  Choulnard  of  Nttw  Salem, 
secretary  of  Swift  River  Valley  Historical 
Society,  Inc.: 

"Senator  Mahar,  despite  his  manjt  pressing 
responsibilities,  always  had  time  ^  advise 
and  assist  the  Swift  River  Valley  Historical 
Society.  His  friendship  and  intereit  will  be 
sorely  missed."  i 


AMERICAN  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ai^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlerojan  from 
California  [Mr.  HiestandI  majf  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem^  from 
Massachusetts?  i 

There  was  no  objection.        I| 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speakler.  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  no  taafeible  re- 
sults can  be  shown,  10  years  after  Con- 
gress declared  members  of  tlsje  Com- 
munist Party  must  register  as  i^ents  of 
a  foreign  government.  Surely  we  are 
not  completely  surrounded  by  Ihcompe- 
tence  and  indifference,  as  manyi  citizens 
are  compelled  by  the  facts  to  believe. 

I  appreciate  the  difiBculties  wh^ch  have 
faced  the  Attorneys  General  <J>ver  the 
past  10  years.  We  have  seen  tfce  Com- 
munists hide  behind  our  own  Ctonstitu- 
tion  for  their  protection.  We  hbve  seen 
our  constitutional  guarantees  turned 
against  the  welfare  of  the  Ajmerican 
E>eople.  Judicial  review  is  a  valued  pre- 
cept of  the  Republic.  It  has  cojntribut- 
ed  to  the  protection  of  individual  rights. 
Many  of  us,  however  become  UJipatient 
with  its  plodding  pace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  10  years  is  long  enough. 
We  cannot  afford  forever  to  ajlow  the 
international  agents  of  the  Coi^mimist 
conspiracy  to  operate  within  out  Nation 
unidentified  and  unrestricted.  We  felt 
that  the  Supreme  Court  action  i^eclaring 
the  Internal  Security  Act  qonstitu- 
tional  and  binding  would  free  ttle  hands 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

To  my  knowledge,  not  a  singfe  Com- 
munist has  registered.  The  peo^ble  won- 
der about  the  future  of  the  Republic 
when  laws  for  its  own  protectioia  can  be 
so  openly  ignored.  I  submit  That  we 
should  be  taking  aggressive  action 
against  Communists  and  communism  in 
this  covmtry.  We  have  a  law  land  the 
people  have  the  right  to  have  Ijhat  law 
enforced.  If  this  Attorney  iGeneral 
cannot  cope  with  the  Communtets  per- 
haps the  people  should  demand  a  new 
Attorney  General  who  can.         j[ 

THE   REDS— WHAT  NOW? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  atik  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleroan  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rec^ord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  though  the  appropriation  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  signed  by  the 
President  permits  aid  to  Communist 
countries,  the  facts  continue  to  roll  in, 
demonstrating  the  complete  stupidity  of 
this  phase  of  the  foreign-aid  program. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  aid  to 
Communist  governments  perpetuates 
their  false  ideology  and  does  not  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Po- 
land, Yugoslavia,  or  any  other  Red  na- 
tion. The  only  practical  aid  that  might 
be  provided  the  people  of  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  is  help  administered  by  our 
Government  or  private  groups  directly 
to  the  public  so  that  they  understand 
the  aid  comes  from  us  and  not  from 
their  despotic  governments. 

The  Brooklyn  Tablet,  an  outstanding 
Catholic  publication,  in  its  issue  of  Sat- 
urday, August  4,  included  editorial  com- 
ment by  Louis  F.  Budenz  entitled  "The 
Reds — What  Now?"  which  presents  a 
clear-cut  case  of  the  fallacies  of  provid- 
ing aid  to  Communist  governments. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Reds — What  Now? — Ri3>  Poland  Takss 
Stand   Against   UNmo)   Statxs 

(By  Louis  p.  Budenz) 

A  very  simple  question  can  be  put  today. 
It  arises  from  the  summer's  debate  over 
whether  the  United  States  should  give  aid 
to  Communist-controlled  countries.  Red  Po- 
land has  Immediately  brought  the  matter  to 
the  fore.  If  you.  Mr.  Average  American,  were 
to  furnish  funds  to  a  Mr.  X,  to  repair  his  for- 
tunes, what  kind  of  conduct  would  you  ex- 
pect of  him?  Would  you  take  It  lightly  If 
he  secretly  told  a  gang  of  rogues  that  he 
would  use  the  money  to  work  with  them  to 
damage  you? 

UNn-ED    STAND 

That  Is  precisely  what  Red  Poland  is  plan- 
ning to  do  with  American  funds  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  United  States.  We  have  the 
word  of  the  two  most  prominent  Polish  Com- 
munist leaders  to  this  effect,  as  they  have 
recorded  their  views  in  leading  Communist 
directive  organs. 

Adam  Rapackl  Is  an  important  man  In 
Communist-dominated  Poland.  He  is  known 
on  the  International  stage  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Polish  People's  Repub- 
lic. He  Is  also  a  leading  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Polish  Communist 
Party. 

At  the  very  hour  when  the  U.S.  Congress 
was  opening  the  doors  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
for  aid  to  the  Soviet  satellites.  Rapackl  was 
telling  the  comrades  of  Polish  Red  plans.  He 
did  this  In  a  striking  article  In  the  June 
World  Marxist  Review,  which  was  entitled 
"Socialist  Diplomacy  of  Peace  in  the  World 
Arena."  In  that  article  Comrade  Rapackl 
associated  Poland  on  all  issues  with  Soviet 
Russia.  He  lined  up  that  nation  completely 
against  the  United  States. 

Rapackl 's  Hrst  words  were:  "The  Socialist 
countries,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  social- 
ism and  the  laws  of  its  development,  pursue 
a  policy  of  peace."  We  are  aware  by  now 
that  "the  Socialist  countries"  are  those  coun- 
tries under  Communist  control  and  by  this 
declaration  Rapackl  places  them  all  together 
in  one  united  stand. 

Whence  does  the  danger  of  war  come? 
Rapackl  has  the  answer:  "It  Ls  In  the  nature 
of  Imperialism  to  engender  policies  fraught 
with  danger  of  war.  Imperialism  is  the  car- 
rier of  war." 
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Translated  from  Communist  Jargon  "im- 
perlaUsm"  U  the  Unltwl  StAtM  abo^e  aU 
And  so  It  Is  that  Rapackl  Inalats  that  th«  only 
road  to  peac«  Is  by  oompclUnff  ths  United 
SUtes  and  other  Imperialist  oountrlss  to 
yield,  step  by  step,  to  the  demands  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  central  theme  of  Rapackl's  secret  In- 
telligence to  the  comrades  of  the  world  Is 
conUlned  In  one  of  those  cleverly  written 
statements  which  so  often  mark  Communist 
writing.  He  says  that  Red  Poland  and  all 
other  Socialist  statee  carry  out  international 
policies  on  the  basis  of  Leninist  principles  of 
internationalism.  We  know  frtan  previous 
discussions  that  these  words  are  nothing 
other  than  declaraUons  of  fealty  to  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  Polish  Foreign  Minister  goes  forward 
further  to  nail  this  down  when  he  adds  In 
the  same  sentence  that  Red  Poland  foUows 
the  decUlons  of  the  Ust  two  congresses  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  beyond  that,  in  carrying  out  this  nnlfled 
action  with  Moscow,  hU  coxmtry  abides  by 
the  statement  of  the  Moscow  meeting  of  the 
81  Communist  Parties. 
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It  la  a  sign  of  the  contempt  which  Rapackl 
has  for  American  Ignonnce  of  Communist 
terminology  that  he  reaorta  to  this  phrase 
wnat  he  is  telling  the  comrades  U  that 
Poland  pledges  Itself  to  work  against  the 
United  States  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  world 
reaction  and  as  an  enemy  of  the  peoples  of 
the  whole  world. 

Those  are  the  key  phrsMS  In  the  statement 
of  the  81  Communist  Parties.  It  U  not  then 
surprising  that  be  foUows  up  such  a  declara- 
tlon  with  praise  of  Dictator  Khrxishchev  as 
having  brought  forward  the  only  pUm  for 
"general  disarmament." 

RM>ackl's  article  Is  thus  a  100-percent 
promise  that  Red  Poland  wlU  continue  to 
vote  against  the  United  States  In  the  United 
Nations  and  will  work  elsewhere  for  our 
downfall.  And  that  promise  goes  down  to 
the  very  last  words  he  writes  when  he  prom- 
ises our  victory,  which  he  has  made  clear 
must  be  a  complete  Communist  victory 

What  Rapackl  has  said  Is  fcrilowed  up  In 
the  Worker  of  JiUy  16  and  July  22  by  Wlady- 
slaw  Qomxilka.  Premier  of  Red  Poland  His 
first  phrase  is:  "If  it  dqwnded  on  the  Soviet 
Union  only,  the  prospect  of  peace  would  be 
very  bright  Indeed."  It  U  the  United  States 
which  Is  the  vUUan  and  which  must  be 
squelched. 

From  the  words  of  these  gentlemen,  a 
prediction  can  be  made.  If  the  United 
States  gives  aid  to  Bed  Poland,  the  money 
will  be  used  for  the  spread  of  communism. 


MR.  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER.  DIRECTOR, 
FEDERAL  BUREAU  OP  INVESTI- 
GATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Ljpscoicb]  is  recognised 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  derogatory 
comments  against  a  great  American 
public  servant,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Di- 
rector, Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
made  by  WUbur  H.  Perry,  vice  president 
of  the  organization  known  as  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic. 

According  to  the  August  7,  1962,  Issue 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Perry, 
speaking  before  the  Western  States' 
Democratic  Conference,  accused  Mr. 
Hoover  of  "sententious  poppycock"  in 
building  a  false  legend  of  the  strength 
of  communism.    Perry   then  went  on. 


aeoordinc  to  this  news  story,  to  state 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  remarks  about  the 
strength  of  communism  are  "a  mlschlef- 
maktag  tapestry  of  legend  and  Illusion 
If  there  ever  was  one."  He  referred  to 
the  FBI  Director— and  listen  to  these 
highbrow  words — as  "the  Indubitable 
mandarin  of  anticommimism  In  the 
United  States"  and  "our  official  soy- 
swatter."  *^' 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  Nation  has  been  most  fortunate  for 
all  these  years  to  have  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover   and    his    organization   as   our 
"spyswatter."      Mr.    Hoover    has    per- 
formed— and  is  still  performing — a  mag- 
nificent service.    Every  home  and  indi- 
vidual in  this  Nation  are  more  secure 
today   because   Mr.   Hoover   heads   the 
FBI.    His  contribution  has  been  nation- 
wide: his  dedication  to  duty  has  been 
superlative;   his  loyalty  to  democratic 
ideals   has  been   above   approach.    He 
has  been  honored  by  our  Presidents,  by 
the  Congress,  by  countless  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  as  a  public 
servant  who  is  a  determined  foe  of  the 
criminal  and  the  subversive,  who  ezem- 
plifles  the  American  tradition  and  works 
untiringly  to  make  this  a  better  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Ferry's  comments  reflect  Mm  as 
a  highly  unrealistic  observer  of  today's 

world.  To  criticize  Mr.  Hoover  as  falsely 
representing  the  danger  of  communism, 
reflects  a  blind  man  trying  to  guide  traffic 
at  a  busy  intersection.  He  Just  doesnt 
know  what  it  is  all  about.  Communism 
today  represents  the  greatest  single 
danger  to  the  existence  of  our  demo- 
crtitlc  institutions.  Commimist-bloc 
powers — Soviet  Russia,  Red  China,  and 
all  their  satellites — are  working  vigor- 
ously to  destroy  our  Government  and 
set  up  a  Red  dictatorship.  They  would 
not  hesitate  to  slaughter  millions  If  that 
advanced  their  cause.  And  then  to  thin^ 
of  a  man.  supposedly  educated,  who  says 
that  communism  is  not  a  danger. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  extends  to 
this  coimtry.  In  1919,  the  Commimist 
Party,  UJ3-A..  was  foimded  In  Chicago. 
Ever  since  it  has  worked  as  a  tool  of 
Moscow.  Today  it  espouses  the  Elrem- 
lin's  line.  Its  highest  leader.  Ous  Hall, 
is  Moscow  trained.  When  once  asked  In 
a  court  of  law.  "And  are  you  willing  to 
take  up  arms  and  overthrow  the  consti- 
tuted authorities?"  he  answered,  "When 
the  time  comes,  yes."  William  Z.  Poster, 
the  old  wheelhorse  of  communism,  who 
served  as  national  chairman  of  the  party 
in  this  country,  died  last  year  in  Moscow. 
What  happened?  The  Russians  gave 
him  a  state  fimeral.  Even  NiUta 
Khrushchev  himself  was  there.  Would 
this  indicate  to  anybody  but  a  dreamer 
that  the  Communist  Party.  UJ3-A.,  does 
not  have  value  for  the  Russians? 

Over  the  years  the  Communists  have 
tried  to  infiltrate  many  of  our  organiza- 
tions and  have  exereised  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  our  Nation.  Fortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  wisdom  of  the  American 
people,  the  prosecutions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  excellent  work  of  the  PBI, 
Communist  Influence  has  been  driven 
back.  But  it  is  still  there  in  dangerous 
form,  with  the  Conununist  Party  still 
operating. 
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Think  of  Harry  Gold,  the  Rownbergs. 
David  Qreenglass— these  are  Riinlan 
spies,  and  I  am  mighty  ^ad— as  are  all 
patriotic  Americans — to  use  Mr.  Venj'a 
words,  that  Mr.  Hoover  "swatted  them." 
The  history  of  intonatlonal  relations 
might  be  different  today  if  the  Russians 
had  not  secured  vital  atomic  seerets 
from  Dr.  Klaus  Puchs  through  Harry 
Gold.  ^^  ' 

TO  call  Mr.  Hoover's  warnings  about 
the  danger  of  communism  a  "legend" 
is  to  distort  reality.   Mr.  Ferry  also  went 
on  to  say  that  Mr.  Hoover's  warnings 
against  Soviet  espionage  is  an  old  line, 
designed  to  secure  congressional  appro-' 
priations.     This  Is  an  insult  to  every 
Congressman  who  ever  voted  on  FBI  ap- 
propriations.   It  simply  Is  not  true.    I 
am  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  which  passes  on  FBI  ap- 
propriations.     Mr.  Hoover  every  year 
comes  before  our  subcommittee  and  tells 
us  about  FBI  operations.    His  presenta- 
tion Is  one  of  the  very  best  I  have  ever 
heard.   He  explains  everything  In  detail, 
answers   our   questions,   and   gives   the 
entire  subcommittee  a  ccxnplete  account- 
ing of  his  stewardshU).   There  is  nothing 
secretlye;  there  are  no  threats;  there 
are  no  attempta  to  hoodwink  us.     Our 
subc<»nmittee  is  not.  as  Mr.  Pterry  says. 
thrown  Into  a  "trance"  about  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's comments  about  C(xmnuni8m.    We 
agree  with  him  because  we  know  that 
communism  is  a  serious  danger.    That 
is  the  reason  Congress  very  readily  votes 
Mr.  Hoover  appropriations,  because  we 
know  he  is  factually  sound  in  his  analy.- 
sis  of  communism,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
vast  experience  and  unquestioned  integ- 
rity.    I   personally   can   state   on   this 
coiuit  that  Mr.  Perry's  comments  are  a 
fabric  of  falsehoods,  apleen.  and  unreal- 
istic dreams. 

Who  is  WUbur  H.  Perry?  His  occupa- 
tion as  vice  president  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  betrays  his  idoitity.  The 
Fund  for  the  Republic  for  yeare  has  slyly 
been  promoting  the  idea  that  commu- 
nism is  not  a  danger.  It  has  financially 
assisted  the  publication  of  books  and 
other  material  espousing  t^tiy  general 
theme.  It  is  a  tax-free  foundation,  uti- 
lizing money  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

Ferry,  as  vice  president,  has  been  a 
spearhead  of  this  dangerous  folly.  In 
1958.  hi  a  letter  to  the  Citizen  Register. 
Osslnlng.  N.Y..  Perry  criticized  that  pa- 
per for  supporting  Mr.  Hoover.  I  might 
add  that  Ferry  has  been  extremely  crit- 
ical of  Mr.  Hoover  for  a  long  time — obvi- 
ously because  In  Mr.  Hoover  he  finds  a 
man  whose  knowledge  about  cmnmunlsm 
Is  far  superior  to  Perry's. 

In  I960,  in  a  letter  to  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.,  News  Press.  Perry  more  or 
less  argues  that  unilateral  disarmament 
is  the  only  practical  policy  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt. 

Red  domination  of  this  #»v!  other  frae 
nations  is  at  least  "thinkable." 

He  apparently  is  of  the  "better  Red 
than  dead"  school,  which,  to  my  mind. 
is  a  defeatist  point  of  view.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  want  to  be  neither  dead  nor 
Red,  but  have  confidence  that,  through 
oiu-  democratic  processes  of  government, 
we  can  sm-vive  as  a  free  nation  and  help 
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oVbet  »*«t<""«  of  the  world — including 
Bmathi  ■ttnin  true  freedom.  I  reject 
Mr.  Ferry'*  lack  of  ocmlldence  in  Amer- 

PerhApe  that  Is  why  the  Militant,  orgran 
of  the  TrotAyitea.  recently  quoted  Mr. 
Ttxrr  very  approvingly.  In  its  March  26, 
1M2.  lasue.  the  Militant  quoted  from 
Fenr  under  the  captlcm,  "Thought  for 
the  Week." 

May  I  say  that  I — and  I  believe  all 
thinking  Americans — ^will  realise  that 
Mr.  Ferry's  c(nnments  are  mere  rhetori- 
cal dribbles  stemming  from  a  lack  of 
imderstanding  of  the  realities  of  today's 
worid.  America  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  in  Mr.  Hoover  a  man  who  has  a 
realistic  grasp  of  the  subversive  nature 
of  communism.  Fbr  this  we  say, 
"Thanks," 

HON.  HERB£31T  HOOVER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MoBSSi  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
a  great  American  statesman  and  a  be- 
loved figure  observes  his  birthday  anni- 
versary in  the  town  he  was  bom  in  88 
years  ago.  Herbert  Hoover  will  partici- 
pate in  the  dedication  of  the  library, 
named  for  him.  in  West  Branch.  Iowa. 
There  will  be  stored  his  official  papers, 
documents  which  reflect  a  long  and  hon- 
orable career  of  public  service,  a  career 
which  I  hasten  to  add  he  still  tirelessly 
pursues.  Not  one  facet  of  our  rapidly 
shifting  and  perplexing  world  problems 
escapes  his  eye  or  defies  his  wise  analysis 
and  comment  rhave  been  greatly  hon- 
ored in  working  for  implementation  of 
some  of  his  recommendations  for  econ- 
omy in  government.  But  I  have  touched 
only  the  fringe  of  this  great  man's  en- 
deavors. When  YiiaUxry  records  Herbert 
Hoover's  name  It  will  be  as  one  of  this 
centiuy's  greatest  humanitarians,  a  man 
at  vast  personal  courage  and  dignity, 
and  an  unshakeable  American  patriot. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  an 
address  to  a  group  of  yotuig  people. 
President  Hoover  expressed,  in  a  few 
beautiful  words,  our  present  day  need  to 
protect  our  inheritance  of  Individual 
freedom: 

Tfeae  JMwoMXTMMcm  or  trs  Nezv  Qcit^tioh 
(Ur.  Hoover's  addresa  as  given  at  Freedom 
Wade  celebration.  Independence  Hall,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  Jxine  27,  1961) 

Mr.  liayor,  and  otir  friends,  big  and  little, 
It  la  a  great  honor  to  receive  this  dlstln- 
gulabed  madal  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

And.  ICr.  Mayor,  It  is  with  great  humility 
that  I  speak  from  this  place  so  hallowed  to 
every  American. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  speak  to  this  assembly 
of  high  school  boys  and  girls.  Tour  happy 
«aces,  your  bubbling  spirits  assure  the  next 
generations  of  Americans. 

Too  often  persons  addressing  our  high 
Khool  students  speak  at  tbe  level  of  "be 
good  and  you  wlU.be  happy."  I  think  you 
can  take  stronger  stuff. 

Our  purpose  here  today  Is  to  pay  tribute 
to  tlkoae  great  men  who  estaUlshed  a  tran- 

aoendent  herltsge  for  the  American  people. 
Those  men  revived  tbe  noble  concepts  of 
indepeadenoe  of  peoples,  individual  freedom, 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  the  dignity  of 
man. 


Mankind,  in  all  recorded  hlstorfi  had  sel- 
dom before  had  the  privileges  o||freedam. 
Its  revival  at  that  time  by  the  pounding 
Fathers  has  now  spread  to  a  larfp  part  of 
the  world. 

Tou  will  inherit  these  freedomsi  and  3rou 
will  have  the  sacred  duty  to  maliMaln  them 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Freedom  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit.  {  But  it  is 
not  an  abstraction.  From  it  conaes  love  of 
our  country.  And  the  spirit  of  fmedom  re- 
leases the  energies  and  creative  is^pulses  of 
mankind. 

Out  of  this  release  of  creative  |  spirit  In 
Anxerica  came  the  homes,  the  farmA,  the  fac- 
tories, magnificent  schools,  great  colleges, 
huge  hospitals,  superb  libraries,  ^useums, 
churches,  highways,  telephones,  airplanes, 
radio,  and  TV.  Someday  you  will  Inherit 
them  free.  They  come  to  you — a  jglft  from 
the  labor  and  sacrifices  of  those  ivho  have 
gone  before.  ' 

Tou  will  have  the  Job  to  operate  them. 
and  the  Job  of  their  improvemeni)  Is  never 
ended,  because  new  scientific  cSl^Bcoverles. 
new  inventions,  new  Ideas,  will  nUke  all  of 
today's  physical  things  out  of  dale  within 
your  lifetime.  , 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  how  faijt  change 
comes  upon  us  from  the  creative!  spirit  of 
individual  freedom. 

When  I  was  born — about  87  ySttrs  ago — 
there  were  no  electric  lights,  no  telephones, 
no  radio,  no  TV,  no  automobiles,  Ino  paved 
roads,  no  tall  buildings,  no  airplanes,  no 
atomic  bombs.  There  were  only  temall  in- 
dustries; and  the  railways  had  only  Just 
begun  to  spread  nationwide.  I 

But  do  not  think  that  my  boyhood  was 
spent  In  privation.  We  had  wan|a  homes. 
We  had  good  food.  We  had  goOd  home- 
made clothes.  We  had  the  joys  of  most  of 
the  games  you  play  today — even  marbles 
and  a  form  of  baseball.  ' 

We  had  inherited  good  schools,  good 
teachers,  and  good  universities,  we  had  no 
fears  for  the  future  of  our  country.  And 
every  year  on  the  Fourth  of  JhjiJy  there 
were  repeated  to  us  the  inspiring  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independende.  from 
them  came  a  renewed  devotion  to  jthe  great 
men  who  met  in  this  hall  185 
and  a  heightened  faith  In  Americ 

Your  inheritance  of  freedom 
both  rights  and  responsibilities, 
more  rights  than  are  spelled  out  14  the  Bill 
of  Rights  in  our  Constitution.  Ttiey  have 
been  expanded  over  the  years  by  laMir,  and  by 
common  consent  we  have  interpreted  them 
to  Include  the  right  of  choice. 

To  retain  your  inheritance  of  the^  rights. 
3rou  will  need  not  only  to  know  what  they 
are,  but  to  be  alert  to  protest  any  Infraction 
Of  them.  I 

Your  inheritance  of  individual  freedom 
cannot  be  sustained  without  maqy  restric- 
tions. With  ctianging  forces  and  I  new  in- 
ventions also  come  new  methods  of  evil. 

Legislatures  devise  more  and  <nore  re- 
strictions. But  as  to  all  these  retrtrlctions, 
there  is  one  fundamental  test  of  tnelr  wis- 
dom. Do  they  restrict  the  creative  spirit 
and  the  energies  which  freedom  brings?  For 
they  are  the  major  Impulse  of  alllprogress. 
You  should  all  your  life  test  every  kglaiatlve 
act,  every  social  and  economic  pMposal  as 
to  whether  it  iinnecessarily  limits  the  energy 
and  the  creative  spirit  In  our  peoiSfe. 

Today  the  vaUdlty  of  our  bellefirin  free- 
dom is  at  stake  over  the  whole  woilld.  You 
wm  need  take   part   in   that  struggle. 

You  Will  also  inherit  the  costl)!  burden 
of  our  defense  against  the  implacable  foe 
who  lurks  in  the  Kremlin.  While  I  we  hope 
for  the  cooperation  of  other  natios^  in  thU 
defense  of  mankind.  In  the  end 

Of  America  must  rest  upon  our  ot 
right  arm.  Whatever  sacrifice  thl 
I  am  confident  of  your  courage. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  Is  not  |a  recital 
Of  trite  banalities,  for  these  rights  and  n- 
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sponslbillties  are  the  base  of  our  American 
way  of  life,  and  in  fact,  of  our  civUisatlon. 

Perhapw  I  may  give  you  a  note  of  confi- 
dence from  my  own  inheritance  of  Ameri- 
can freedoms.  Otu:  country  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  the  public  school  and  a  train- 
ing in  my  profession  at  a  great  university. 

In  my  long  life.  I  have  Uved  and  worked 
in  countries  of  freemen,  of  tyrannies,  and 
of  Communist  dictators.  I  have  seen  lib- 
erty die  and  tyranny  rlae.  I  have  seen 
slavery  again  on  the  march.  But  every 
one  of  my  homecomings  from  theee  Jour- 
neys was  for  me  a  reaffirmation  of  the  glory 
of  America.  Each  time  my  soul  waa  washed 
by  relief  from  the  grinding  poverty  of  many 
nations.  And  I  was  Inspired  by  the  greater 
kindliness  and  frankness  which  come  from 
acceptance  of  equality  and  wide  open  oppor- 
tunity to  all  who  want  a  chance.  There  is 
no  place  on  the  whole  earth,  except  here 
in  America,  where  every  boy  and  girl  can 
have  such  a  chance. 

God   bless   you. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  TtJppKR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends),  for  Monday,  August  13,  1962, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Zelenko  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs) ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs) .  for  Wednesday  and  the  balance 
of  this  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Stephens  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
John  W.  Davis),  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissioD  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ksitr) 
for  5  minutes  today,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BocGs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Antuso. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Toll. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keith)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  FiNO. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  55.  An  act  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  Bowie  Natlon«il  Historic 
Site,  in  the  State  of  Arlaona,  and  for  other 
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purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2771.  An  act  for  the  eetabUahment  of  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology-  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

3.  3018.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1940,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  record- 
ing of  liens  on  motor  vehicles  and  trailers 
registered  in  the  District  of  ColumbU.  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  an'  al- 
phabetical file  on  such  Uena  be  maintained; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  3163.  An  act  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electrical  energy  generated  in  Federal  plants 
in  that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers In  other  regions  reciprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3314.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  School  Food  Services  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  3317.  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  personal  property  coming  into 
the  custody  of  the  property  clerk.  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  3674.  An  act  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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«a»n«actlona  of  the  Administration  under 
the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1040  tat  the 
period  AprU  1,  iwa,  through  June  80.  10«a: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2898.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bUl  entitled  "A  biU  to  amend  the  act 
entiUed  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion and  protection  of  trademarks  used  in 
commerce,  to  carry  out  the  provUlons  of 
certain  International  conventions,  and  for 
other  purpoees.'  approved  JvUy  6.  1940,  with 
relation  to  the  importation  of  trademarked 
articles  and  for  other  purpoees";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations.  HJl.  7781.  A  bm  to  authorlae 
the  Administrator,  Oeneral  Swriees  Admin- 
istration, to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  a  par- 
cel of  land  to  the  SUver  Hm  Voluntary  Fire 
Department  and  Rescue  Squad;  with  amend- 
ment (Kept.  No.  2166) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  12M7.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7.  1946.  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia's  hospital  center,  to  extend  the 
time  during  which  appropriations  may  be 
made  for  the  pxirpoees  of  that  act. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordmg- 
ly  (at  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  13,  1962, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2395.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
concession  contract  with  WlUow  Beach  Re- 
sort. Inc..  which  will  authorize  the  corpora- 
tion to  provide  concession  facmtlee  and  serv- 
ices In  Lake  Mead  NaUonal  Recreation 
Area  for  the  term  from  date  of  execution 
of  the  contract  to  December  31.  1982.  pur- 
suant to  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2396.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  relative  to  pro- 
viding war  risk  insurance  and  certain  ma- 
rine and  liability  insurance  for  the  American 
public  as  of  June  30,  1962.  pursuant  to  title 
XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  lOSS,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2397.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  the   activities  and 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  766.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HH.  10113,  a  bUl  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Public  Works  CoordlnaUon  and 
AcceleraUon;  to  authorize  the  preparation  of 
a  plan  for  acceleration  of  pubUc  works  when 
necessary  to  avoid  serious  nationwide  un- 
employment levels;  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2159).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  753.  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
Investigate  and  report  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures of  candidates  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; without  amendment  (Rept  No 
2160.)     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  2161.  Report  on 
the  dlqxieition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  12080.  A  bill  to  permit  do- 
mestic banks  to  pay  Interest  on  time  deposits 
of  foreign  governments  at  rates  differing  from 
those  applicable  to  domestic  depositors;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  2162).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S.  638.  An  act  to  amend  section 
a05  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration  to  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2163). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  HJl.  11899.  A  blU  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1049,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a 
Federal  teleconununicatlons  fimd;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2164).  Referred  to 
the  C<Mnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:   ComnUttee  on  Oovemment 

Operations.  HJl.  10184.  A  blU  to  authorlas 
the  Administrator  of  General  Servloee  to  con- 
vey certain  land  in  Prince  GecHges  County. 
Md.,  to  the  American  National  Bed  Cross; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  8166) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Wh<de  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Trm   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING : 

HJl.  12845.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  ISa  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  12846.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  12847.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  to  give  full  force  and  effect 
to  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  that 
section  appUcable  to  certain  railroad  con- 
solidations and  mergers  imtU  December  81, 
1963.  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

HJl.  12848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  set  of 
June  12.  I960,  for  the  correction  of  inequi- 
ties  in  the  construction  of  Oshlng  veaaels 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on    Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries 

HJl.  12849.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  two  modwn 
stem  ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  for  research 
and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  CotnmittM 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  FIsheriee 
By  Mr.  CONTK: 

HJl.  12860.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  88 
umted  Stotes  Code,  to  provide  vocaUonai 
rehabUlUtlon,  education  and  training  and 
loan  guarantee  benefits  to  poiiaoa '  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Foreea  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962,  m  combat  aonee,  and  toe  other 
pxirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 

HJl.  12851.  A  bui  to  permit  an  oOoer  or 
member  of  the  MetropoUtan  PoUoe  force 
of  the  District  of  ColumbU  to  detain  and 
question  persons  suspected  of  ooauaitttnc 
crimes;  and  to  require  bond  m  the  caseof 
certam  material  wltneeaas;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R.  12852.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
clarify  the  functions  of  the  Corpotrntioga 
Counsel  in  the  Juvenile  court,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimiibia. 

H.R.  12868.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Court  Act  of  tbe  DlMrlet  of  Oblumbla  In 
order  to  reduce  the  JuvenUe  age  UmIt  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  ColumbU. 
By  Mr.  HIE8TAND: 

HJl.  12864.  A  bm  to  UmIt  the  purpoees  for 
which  funds  appropriated  ot  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Health  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  may  be  used;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By   Mr.   JOHKSON  of  WUoonsln- 
HJl.  12866.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agrlcxil- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  19S8  reUUng  to  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  AgrtciUtuiv. 
By  Mr.  PBTERSCMT: 
HJl.    12866.     A  bUl   to   amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  program  of  health 

care  insurance,  through  the  payment  of 
premiums  on  private  health  Insurance  poU- 
cles,  for  Individuals  aged  86  or  over  who  an 
fully  insured  under  the  old-age,  survivora. 
and  dlsabmty  Insurance  system;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  PUCIMSKX: 

HA.  12867.  A  bill  to  dwrdop  tbe  Ameri- 
can merduuit  marina  and  to  promote  tbe 
foreign  ccmunarce  oX  tbe  United  States 
tbrougb  tbe  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ur.  RODZNO: 

HJt.  12868.  A  bUI  to  facUitate  the  entry 
of  alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  rela- 
tives of  VS.  citizens,  and  for  otber 
purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 

HJl.  12859.     A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  rela- 
tives of  UJS.  citizens,  and  for  otber  purposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 

H.J.  Res.  850.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  to 
designate  tbe  period  from  November  26, 
1982,  tbrougb  December  2.  1962,  as  National 
Cult\iral  Center  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee : 

H.  Res.  758.  Resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures Incurred  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Campaign  Expenditures  to 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Botise;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  fidlows: 
By  Mr.  BAU>WIN: 
H3. 12860.  A  biU  f  or  tbe  reUef  of  Rolando 
de  la  Torre  Arceo  and  John  Antony  Arceo; 
to  tbe  Conm:ilttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTX: 
BLB.  12881.  A   bill   for   the   leUef   of   Col. 
CarroU  X.  Adams;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  Off  Massachusetts: 
HH.  13882.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Olorla 
J.  Bodge;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Jxidiclary. 
HJt.  12863.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jeanette 
Kaloc;  to  tbe  Oommlttes  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOOLET: 
HJl.  12884.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Ceoere  Orande;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  JiMttdary. 

By  Mr.  HAXX: 
HJL  12885.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bien- 
▼enldo  Yikyeksn  Borrcmeo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee om  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HJL  12806.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  George 
fiakeUartou;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINQ: 
HJ(.  12887.  A  MU  for  tbe  relltf  of  Ronald 
C.   Kiiwtwltng;    to   tbe   Committee   on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHS>PARD: 
HJl.  12868.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Deamond 
M.  Luck;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tb»  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ZSLBNKO: 
HJL  12880.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  ves- 
sel Momtmmk  may  be  a  UB.-flag  oommerelal 
vessel  for  tbe  purpoees  of  aeetioo  001(b)  of 
tbe  Merehaat  Marine  Act.  1038;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 


Rev.  Frank  C.  Bourbon,  S.J.^  dean  of 
men,  Loyola  College,  Baltimoraj  Md.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

We  humbly  and  sincerely  call  upon 
You,  Almighty  Ood,  for  the  guidance 
which  each  passing  day  teachiis  us  can 
come  only  from  You.  Withjout  this 
guidance,  which  You  alone  caiSj  give,  we 
move,  but  have  no  direction,; 

The  signs  which  we  are  abl^  to  read 
along  the  way  tell  us  unmistakably  that 
the  road  ahead  for  us.  as  iajdividuals 
and  as  a  Nation,  will  not  be  easy.  We 
are  constantly  reminded  forclMy  of  the 
dangers  which  surround  us.  Were  we 
not  conscious  of  Your  preseniie  in  our 
lives  and  in  our  affairs,  we  would  walk 
a  lonely  and  terrifying  road.       ' 

Give  us  the  courage  to  believe  that 
though  the  future  is  hidden  ifrom  our 
eyes,  it  yet  belongs  to  You.  iGive  us 
the  strength  to  call  upon  You  i  in  all  of 
our  needs.  Our  firm  trust  in  jsfour  as- 
sistance at  every  turn,  we  ppay,  will 
merit  for  us  timely  help  in  evi^ry  need. 
May  we  be  led  by  You,  that,  in  turn, 
we  may  lead  others  to  You.  In  joy  or 
in  sorrow,  we  ask  no  other  reward  of 
You  than  that  You  be  pleased  jwith  our 
service,  and  be  waiting  for  us  a|;  the  end 
of  the  path  which  was  chosen  for  us 
by  You.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsniLij,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  readiog  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  offWednes- 

day.  August  8,  1962,  was  dispen^d  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  H(^USE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  o»|e  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  Uiat  the 
House  had  passed  the  followinij  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concuirtence  of 
the  Senate:  ] 

H.R.  7288.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wbr  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  promde  com- 
pensation for  certain  World  War  11]  losses; 

H.R.  10501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Kenyon  B.  Zahner;  and 

H.R.  11880.  An  act  to  amend  tlji  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  autnorlze  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  dther  pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIG 
llie  message  also  announced 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signat 
enroUed  bill  (H.R.  12547)  to  . 
act  of  August  7.  1946,  relatl_^ 
District  of  Columbia  Hospital  Center,  to 
extend  the  time  during  whichj  appro- 
priations may  be  made  for  the  purposes 
of  that  act,  and  it  was  signed}  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


at  the 

to  the 

end  the 

to  the 


HJl.  10501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
yon B.  Zahner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11880.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuxo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 


move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Charles  H.  Carr.  of  California,  to  be  UJ3. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Stanley  A.  Welgel,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Gen.  Maxwell  p.  Taylor,  U.S.  Army,  for 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
Of  Staff;   and 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  VS.  Army,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Staff.  UB.  Army. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Capt.  George  Q.  Burkley,  Medical  Corps. 
U.S.  Navy,  assistant  physician  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  while  serving  at  the  White 
House. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

Victor  M.  Longstreet.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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HOUSE  Rn.T.S  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED   ON  CALEND^ 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice   by   their  titles   and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated : 

Tbe  Seaate  met  at  13  o'clock  merkliaa     a J?:^"  ™"  ^  "^  *»  amend  the  wiir  claims 

S?tSi^  »o  ««1«  to  the  Prudent    2S^  'S?'  S^ST'^'ciS  "^'"tt'ToSS: 
tuviemiJore.  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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ADDITIONAL   EXECUTIVE  REPORTS 

OF       COMMITTEE       ON       ARMED 

SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  favorably  the  following  nomina- 
tions: Temporary  appointments  of  23 
rear  admirals  in  the  Navy;  temporary 
appointment  in  tbe  Marine  Corps  of  6 
major  generals  and  7  brigadier  generals; 
3  generals  and  1  lieutenant  general,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Army. 
and  the  permanent  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  49  brigadier  generals. 
I  asic  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Elxecutive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine. 
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The  naminatlons  are  as  tdOaws: 

Levering  Smith,  and  sundry  other  officer* 
for  temporary  promoUon  to  the  grade  of  tear 
admiral  In  the  Navy; 

William  P.  Batten,  and  sundry  other  of- 
flcen,  for  temporary  appointment  to  ths 
grade  of  major  generals  in  tbe  Marine  Corps; 

Joseph  L.  Stewart,  and  sundry  ottier  ofl 
fleers,  for  temporary  appointment  to  tbe 
grade  of  ixigadier  generals  in  the  MtIh^i 
Corps; 

Gen.  George  Henry  Decker,  U.a.  Army  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general; 

Gen.  Jjimee  Edward  Moore,  Army  of  tbe 
United  States  (major  general.  Uj3.  Army)- 
and  Gen.  Herbert  Butler  Powell,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general.  UB.  Army)  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade  of 
generals; 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  John  Hall  Trapnell.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  UB. 
Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  August  Jensen.  Army  of 
the  United  Statee  (colonel.  UB.  Army),  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
in  addition  to  the  above,  I  report  favor- 
ably 209  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  and 
below,  and  200  appointments  in  the  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  of  major  and  below. 
All  of  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Congskssional  Rkcom>,  so  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

William  R.  Walker,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  appointment  in  tbe  Navy; 

John  O.  Matlack  (Army  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps)  for  jiermanent  appointment 
in  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

Roger  R.  Bate,  and  sundry  otber  officers, 
for  appointment  in  the  Air  Force. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  wiH  be 
notified  forthwith. 


oompanying  report); 
Oommeroe. 
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to  tbe  Committee  oa 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
slderatimi  of  leglslaUve  business. 

•nie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINQe  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansitkld,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  UUksthxd,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Fuels, 
and  Materials  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  c(Mnmit- 
tees,  the  n(Hninations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  P.  Alger,  of  Utah,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Guam 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


UJ3.  MARSHAL 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  R.  Berry,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Preil- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
R^^oar    OK    Ra3>aooaAMZMc    Acnow    of    Na- 

noNAi.  AzaoNAxrncs   and   Spacz   Aoicinis- 

-nunoK 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Wa£hington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  reprogramlng  action  by  that  Ad- 
ministration at  Slldell.  La.:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

PaoposED  Loam  or  DEsraonat  to  th« 
OovxaincxMT  or  Paxstam 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
reporting,  p\irs\iant  to  law,  on  the  prt^xxed 
loan  ct  a  destroyer  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Rzporr  on  U.S.  SoLooats'  Hoiu 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  UB.  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington.  D.C.. 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RxpoBT  ON  PaovisiON  or  Wa*  Risk  Insus- 

ANCa    AKD    CCSTAIN    MaXINX    AND    LlABILrTT 

iNsusAifcx  roB  AicxaicAN  Prrauc 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tbe  provision  of  war  risk  insurance  azxl  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  June  30,  lOSa  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

RxFoar  on  Ac-riviTixs  UNoaa  MjEacsANT  Srxf 
Balms  Act  or  1946 

A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  tbe  activities  and  transactions  imder  the 
Mercliant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  from  April 
1,  1962,  through  June  30,  1903  (with  an  ac- 


Rkpokt  ok  Xxamikatxok  or  PaKiKo  or  c^- 

TAIK      BKCrKM      UkDB      COKXaACTB      WlIR 

CONTOfrNTAL    MOTDtS    Cow».,     Mttskcooh 
Mich. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  tbe  examination  of  tbe 
pricing-  of  q>are  engines  for  flre-crash 
vehicles  under  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
fixed -price  prime  contracto  with  Continentol 
Motors  Corp.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  dated  July 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

PKOFOSXB     OOKCESaiOH      CORTaaCT     XK      I  .Aire 

MxAD  Nationai.  Rkxkatiok  Abxa.  A»tt 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  pursxiant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  in  Lake  Mead 
Nationai  Recreation  Area,  Aria,  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Acquisition  or  Lands  roa  Aodrion  to  Adams 
Nationai.  Hibtobic  Sm 
A  letter  from  tbe  Assiatont  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legiaUtioii  to  autborlae  the  acquisition 
of  lands  for  addition  to  tbe  Adams  National 
Historic  Site  (with  an  aooompanying  paper) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

AMK.WD1CENT  or  ACT  RXLATXNG  TO  IlCPOXTATION 

or  CxaTAiK  TaAoncAXKKB  AaTicr.is 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and  pro- 
tection of  trademarks  used  in  cosnineroe,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  oertaln  interna- 
tional conventions,  and  for  otber  purposes," 
approved  July  6,  1946.  with  reUUon  to  the 
importation  of  trademarked  articles  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
RsroRT  or  JkwxBH  Wab  VamuutB,  VJSJi., 
National  MncoaxAL,  Imc 

A  letter  from  the  Treasurer,  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  XJSJi..  National  Memorial,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  jrarsuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  organization,  tor  tbe 
period  April  1,  1961,  to  Man^  81,  1901  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  petition  signed  by 
Harry  J.  Duttman,  and  sundry  othnr 
citizens  of  the  State  of  ifi«»higBn.  pray- 
ing for  an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
right  to  practice  freedom  of  reUgion  in 
any  and  all  public  buildhigs,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  rqx>rts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  11523.  An  act  to  auttioriae  the  em- 
ployment without  compensation  from  tht 
Government  of  readers  for  blind  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  for  otber  punoeee 
(Rept.  No.  1868). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  tbe  Oommlttae  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.3162.  A  bill  to  approve  an  amendatory 
repayment    contract    negotiated   with    the 
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Qulney  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  District, 
authorlasd  similar  contracts  wltb  any  of  th« 
Columbia  Basin  irrigation  districts,  and  to 
amend  ths  Oolimibla  Basin  Project  Act  ot 
1M3  (67  Stat.  14) ,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1872):  and 

H.R.  8607.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  create  trial  boards  for 
the  UJ3.  Park  Police,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1867) . 

By  Mr.  ORUENXNO,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  703.  A  bin  to  validate  the  homestead 
entries  of  Leo  F.  Reeves  (Rept.  No.  1869) . 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  wltn  an  amendment: 

H  Jl.  860.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  unemployment  compensation  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans  (Rept.  No.  1868) . 

By  Mr.  THX7RMOND,  from  tne  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  7932.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  a,  1968,  so  as  to  repeal  portions  thereof 
relating  to  residual  rights  In  certain  land 
on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  Fla.  (Rept.  No.  1871). 

By  Mr.  PBLXi,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

8.2511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  educational  and 
training  films  for  use  by  deaf  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1870) . 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.ERVIN: 
8.3624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Diago 
Aranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLK:  v 

S.  3626.  A   bill    for    the   relief    of    Zenon 
Zubieta;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
8.  3636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Golato 
and  dorlnda  Golato;   to  tne  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

8.3627.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Slk 
Ning  and  Lee  Ngar  Wal;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.   Jackson)  : 

8.3628.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  UJ3.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.J.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 

a     proclanuktlon     declaring     Sir     Winston 

cnurcnill  to  b«  an  honorary  cltlsen  of  tne 

United  States  of  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  appear  under  a  sepiu-ate  head- 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printajl  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Proxmire. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
ANALYZATION  OF  BENEFIT-COST 
RATIO  OP  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROJECTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lauschb)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
374)  oonoemlng  the  discount  rate  in 
analysing  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  water 
reeouree  development  projects,  which 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC IMPACT  OF  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Lausche.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mu^kie, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey)  Sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  375)  esjtab- 
lishing  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Impact  of  National  De- 
fense, which  was  referred  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hart,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


WINSTON   CHURCHILL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
very  few  individuals  in  history  have 
made  as  many  notable  contributions  to 
their  time  as  Winston  Churchill  has  to 
the  20th  century.  The  entire  world  is 
indebted  to  him  for  his  leadership  HI  the 
struggle  of  freemen  against  nazism,;  fas- 
cism, and  communism. 

He  is  one  of  the  honored  few  whose 
names  themselves  speak  for  their 
achievements.  As  a  writer,  a  historian, 
and  orator — indeed,  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  all  time  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language — he  has  earned  him- 
self a  place  among  the  literary  giant^  o^ 
the  English-speaking  world.  In  Uddi- 
tion,  as  the  son  of  an  American  mc(ther 
and  English  father,  he — more  than  any 
other  man  of  our  time — truly  represents 
the  close  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  England. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  year*,  he 
has  been  one  of  our  Nation's  finest 
friends.  He  is  deserving  of  the  grati- 
tude of  all  Americans  for  his  contifibu- 
tions  to  freedom  and  democracy. 

A  thoiisand  years  from  now  people  in 
far  places  will  give  thanks  that  in  a  dark 
and  grave  period  in  history  this  indomi- 
table man  grasped  leadership  of  tree- 
men  and  women  and  threw  back  iai  bit- 
ter defeat  the  powerful  forcea  of 
tyranny.  His  enthusiasm,  vigor,  and 
leadership  helped  crush  the  terror  of 
nazism,  and  people  were  restored  to  their 
simple  dignity  as  creatures  of  Ood. 

In  his  July  4  speech  in  Philadelt)hia, 
President  Kennedy  spoke  of  the  hQ|(>e  of 
an  eventual  Atlantic  Union.  I  suggest 
that  one  way  in  which  we  can  inaugu- 
rate this  great  hope  is  by  bestowing  the 
high  honor  of  honorary  citizenship  of 
the  United  States  upon  Winston 
Churchill.  This  is  something  thalt  no 
man  can  buy  or  acquire  in  any  way  ex- 
cept through  the  grateful  generosity  of 
the  American  people.  Accordingly,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  referenee.  a 
Joint  resolution  which  will  bestow  this 
honor  upon  Winston  Churchill. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  215) 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  be  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HONEST    CONGRESSIONAL    STAND- 
ARDS FOR  FEDERAL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Lausche,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  calling  for  honest 
standards  for  calculating  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  Federal  projects. 

Mr.  President,  how  would  you  like  to 
pay  for  your  house  at  2Mj  percent  inter- 
est— and  take  100  years  to  pay? 

Sounds  pretty  farfetched? 

Yet  the  costs  and  benefits  of  all  Fed- 
eral water  resource  and  construction 
projects  are  now  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  these  unrealistic  assumptions. 

This  amounts  to  gross  deception,  and 
if  anyone  wants  to  know  who  Is  deceived, 
it  is  that  forgotten  man,  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  outlays  for  cement  and  steel  for 
Federal  projects  are  made  in  present- 
value  dollars,  collected  now  from  you, 
the  present  taxpayer. 

The  expected  benefits,  however,  are 
calculated  over  a  100-year  span — and  a 
dollar's  worth  of  benefits  10,  50,  or  a 
hundred  years  from  now  is  worth  a  lot 
less  than  a  dollar  today,  even  if  the  price 
level  stays  constant. 

No  taxpayer  in  his  right  mind  would 

invest  funds  if  he  got  only  2'/^  percent 
interest  on  them.  He  could  do  far  better 
than  that  by  putting  them  in  absolutely 
safe  Government  bonds  or  in  a  federally 
insured  savings  account. 

But  the  return  from  tax  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  steel  and  concrete  of  Fed- 
eral projects  is  discounted  at  that  com- 
pletely unrealistic  2'/2  percent  figure — 
even  though  the  lowest  long-term  rate 
on  Government  bonds,  which  the  U.S. 
Government  pays  when  it  borrows 
money,  is  now  over  4  percent. 

Any  private  individual  who  has  ever 
tried  to  borrow  money  knows  that  a 
hundred-year  term  is  outrageously  long. 
Forty  years  is  the  absolute  maximum 
usually  allowed,  and  that  only  in  excep- 
tional cases. 

But  in  figuring  the  benefits  on  a  Fed- 
eral project,  a  100-year  lifespan  Is  used 
automatically.  Since  many  water  re- 
source projects  and  highway  projects  on 
the  aversige  end  their  useful  life  sooner 
than  that,  this  means  that  others  must 
be  expected  to  last  200  or  300  years. 
This  assumption  is  utterly  ridiculous. 

As  a  result  of  these  assumptions,  the 
benefits  of  Federal  projects  are  grossly 
overstated.  The  costs  are  seriously  un- 
derstated. If  meaningful  assumptions 
were  used,  the  cost  of  many  multl-mll- 
lion-dollar  projects  would  vastly  exceed 
all  alleged  benefits. 

But  In  the  Allce-in-Wonderland  world 
of  Federal  projects  these  economic  fal- 
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lades  and  distortions  oonitnue.  I  am 
therefore  submitting  a  resotutiozi  ■♦rllTy 
that  if  a  lonser-thaa-SO-jnears  project 
life  l8  awnnneid  to  caleolate  beoeats,  then 
the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  UJB. 
Government  can  borrow  money  for  long 
periods  should  be  used  to  calculate  the 
discount  over  time. 

Unless  this  is  done,  and  ridiculous  as 
it  sounds,  the  American  taiq^yer  woukl 
be  better  off  taking  the  money  for  these 
projects,  investtng  It  hi  Oovemment 
bonds,  and  making  layish  direct  cash 
payments  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  proj- 
ects. Tills  cost  would  be  substanUally 
less  to  the  XJS.  Treasury. 

COmSXnS    SROTTU)    HAVI    OWIf    STAJfOASOS 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
to  many  that  the  Congress  should  estab- 
lish its  own  methods  of  determining  the 
economic  value  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects.   Three  months  ago  the 
President  made  public  the  new  set  of 
criteria  and  procedures,  standards,  and 
policies  to  be  used  by  executive  agencies 
in  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of 
alternative  resource  development  proj- 
ects.   Yet  the  Congress  has  yet  to  con- 
sider these  procedures  to  determine  if  it 
wants  to  adopt  them  as  Its  own,  or  if  It 
feels  that  congressional  standards  ought 
to  be  different  in  any  way.    There  is  no 
reason  why  Congress  must  be  bound  by 
the  standards  established  in  the  execu- 
tive  branch   of   the   Oovemment.     But 
there  are  many  reasons  why  the  Con- 
gress should  have  standards  which  it  has 
explicitly  considered  and  adopted.     It 
may  be  that  the  President's  set  of  eco- 
nomic standards  for  the  evaluation  of 
water  resource  projects  will  be  found  to 
be  suitable  for  the  pmposes  of  congres- 
sional evaluation  in  this  area.   But  until 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  establishes  its 
own  standards,  it  will  be  forced  to  use 
those  established  by  the  executive  agen- 
cies, regardless  of  their  suitability  for  re- 
solving the  choices  that  must  be  made 
by  Congress. 

As  a  start  toward  the  establishment 
of  congressional  standards.  I  am  today 
submitting  a  resolution  which  would  in- 
dicate the  size  and  nature  of  the  discount 
rate  which  Congress  feels  to  be  appro- 
priate for  use  in  this  area.  On  previous 
occasions,  the  Senate  has  expressed  it- 
self on  various  features  of  the  benefit- 
cost  ratios  which  are  the  primary  tool 
used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  economic 
merit  of  alternative  water  resource  proj- 
ects. But  it  has  never  explicitly  con- 
sidered and  adopted  a  rate  of  discount 
which  is  a  very  crucial  part  of  any  bene- 
fit-cost ratio.  A  very  sinall  change  in  the 
size  of  the  discount  factor  could  cause 
very  large  chsmges  in  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  Itself.  In  spite  of  the  importanoe 
of  the  choice  of  the  proper  discount  rate, 
Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  use  the 
rate  of  discount  used  by  the  administra- 
tive agencies.  A  very  long  calculation 
process  is  required  to  work  out  a  benefit- 
cost  ratio  using  any  particular  discount 
factor.  If  the  beneflt-oost  ratkM  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  executive  agen- 
cies have  been  computed  only  on  the 
basis  of  one  discount  rate.  It  Is  not  fea- 
sible to  expect  individual  Congressmen 
to  repeat  the  long.  Involved  calculation  to 
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obtain  a  benefit-cost  ratio  vhidi  uses  a 
discount  factor  which  might  be  felt  to  be 
more  realistic 

AOlCUnSTlATION     BTAIfOACM    BADLT     OVnSTATI 
TAX.TJB  or   nOPOOD   PSOjaCTS 

The  discount  factor  and  the  period 
used  for  analysis: 

It  is  not  enough  to  estimate  the  bene- 
fits which  are  likely  to  result  from  some 
project  over  either  a  50-  or  100-year 
period.  In  order  to  compare  the  future 
benefits  of  a  project  with  costs  which 
have  to  be  incurred  in  the  present,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  present  dis- 
counted value  of  all  these  future 
benefits.  The  only  way  a  dollar  receiv- 
able a  year  from  now  can  be  compared 
with  a  dollar  today,  is  to  apply  some  dis- 
count factor  to  that  dollar  which  is  re- 
ceivable a  year  from  now.  The  present 
discounted  value  of  a  dollar  receivable  a 
year  from  now  is  about  0.9«  If  the  dis- 
count factor  or  rate  of  interest  is  2.5 
percent,  but  It  is  only  about  0.96  If  the 
discount  factor  or  rate  of  interest  is  5 
percent  This  suggests  that  while  the 
process  of  discounting  is  important,  the 
level  of  the  discount  rate  used  is  very  im- 
portant. 

The  concepts  behind  this  arithmetic 
relation  are  more  difficult  to  Isolate,  es- 
pecially in  a  particular  problem  such  as 
this.  What  Is  the  discount  factor  sup- 
posed to  measure?  What  is  the  dis- 
counting procedure  supposed  to  accom- 
plish besides  providing  for  the  compara- 
bility of  dollar  amounts  at  different 
points  in  time? 

P«KSKMT     BTAin>AKD8     SEMOUStT     mSALX-OCATKB 

RESOURCES 


One  justification  for  a  very  high  dis- 
count factor  such  as  10  percent  Is  that  it 
is  the  rate  which  Indicates  the  rate  of 
return  or  productivity  on  private  capital, 
in  real  terms.  The  question  concerns 
the  best  alternative  uses  of  scarce  capi- 
tal If  real  resources  or  real  capital  can 
be  used  in  the  private  sector  and  yield 
a  10-percent  rate  of  return,  there  is 
little  Justification  for  using  those  scarce 
resources  in  some  Government  project 
which  would  not  be  economically  justi- 
fied unless  some  very  low  rate  of  dis- 
coimt  like  2.5  percent,  wm  used.  In 
these  terms,  the  rate  of  discount  used 
should  refiect  the  real  productivity  of 
that  capital  In  the  best  alternative  use. 
If  the  alternative  use  in  the  private  sec- 
tor is  quite  profitable  with  a  real  rate  of 
return  of  10  percent  on  It,  that  should  be 
the  rate  which  is  used  to  obtain  the  pres- 
ent discounted  values  of  the  future 
Stream  of  benefits  from  the  Oovemment 
project.  Otherwise  it  Is  possible  that  re- 
sources would  be  mlsallocated  as  the  re- 
sult of  using  those  scarce  resources  In 
the  Gtovemment  project,  rather  than  for 
the  more  profitable  on  the  private  proj- 
ect. The  Increased  yield  or  profit.  In  real 
terms,  on  the  private  would  tend  to  be 
better  from  the  national  point  of  view 
than  would  the  Oovemment  project 
which  would  not  be  Justified  unless  some 
much  smaller  rate  of  discount  was  used. 

The  slse  of  the  discount  factor  is  thus 
one  way  of  considering  the  full  social 
costs  of  any  Oovemment  project.  The 
larger  the  private  production  which  has 
to  be  foregone  as  the  result  of  the  Fed- 


eral expenditure,  the  larger  the  dis- 
count factor  should  be.  and  the  less  the 
present  vahie  of  the  future  ben^ts  will 
be.  This  Is  just  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  more  private  production  or 
benefits  In  the  future  which  are  fore- 
gone, the  less  the  present  value  should  be 
which  Is  placed  on  the  future  benefits 
derived  from  the  Government  project. 

SATX  or  UrrXMMKT  on  NAnOMAL  DXBT  lONOKB) 

AS  DuconNT  rACToa 

Another  alternative  conceptual  foun- 
dation for  the  selection  of  the  proper 
rate  of  discount  is  the  rate  of  Interest 
on  long-term  debt.  More  specifically  it 
Is  felt  that  the  rate  or  yield  on  long- 
term  marketable  U.S.  Government  obli- 
gations can  be  considered  the  pure  rate 
of  interest;  i.e.,  that  rate  which  is  free 
from  any  risk  premiums  and  other  dis- 
tortions present  In  private  rates  of  Inter- 
est. At  the  moment  this  rate  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  4  percent.  While 
this  is  less  than  the  higher  rates  which 
reflect  private  profitability,  it  Is  more 
than  the  2.5  percent  which  Is  currently 
being  used,  and  therefore  the  use  of  this 
rate  would  lower  the  present  value  of  all 
the  benefits  derived  from  this  project. 

This  view  of  the  proper  discount  fac- 
tor has  appeal  in  that  the  same  rate  is 
used  to  determine  the  repajrment  obli- 
gations of  the  power  users  and  munici- 
pal water  users  as  would  be  used  to  eval- 
uate the  benefits.  In  these  terms  it 
might  be  argued  that  unless  the  project 
has  a  yield  at  least  as  high  as  that  which 
the  Government  has  to  pay  to  obtain  the 
funds  to  build  the  project,  the  project  is 
not  justified.  It  may  also  be  argued  that 
unless  the  project  yields  additional  out- 
put at  the  same  rate  which  the  Gov- 
ernment imposes  on  those  that  have  to 
repay  to  the  Government  on  the  reim- 
bursable parts  of  the  project,  the  project 
is  not  economically  Justified. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  use  of  this 
method  of  selecting  the  discount  factor 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  Issue 
concerning  the  repayment  responsibility 
of  the  irrigating  farmers.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  required  to  repay  some 
smaU  part  of  the  costs  which  have  been 
allocated  to  the  irrigation  part  of  the 
project.  But  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  that  part  of  the  cost  which 
has  been  allocated  to  them  and  which 
they  are  obligated  to  repay.  This 
amounts  to  a  significant  subsidy  In  itself, 
but  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  issue  of 
using  a  discount  factor  which  Is  too  low 
and  therefore  one  which  tends  to  over- 
State  the  present  value  of  the  benefits. 

There  Is  only  one  argument  that  Is 
usually  made  In  favor  of  such  a  low  rate 
of  discount  as  \xsed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  It  Is  argued  that  any  cur- 
rent rate  of  Interest  or  yield  on  capital 
does  give  an  Indication  or  weight  to 
the  needs  of  future  generations.  Since 
the  Oovemment  has  a  responsiblUty  to 
look  out  for  the  future  generations  as 
well  as  for  the  present,  the  Oovemment 
Should  not  accept  discount  factors  which 
refiect  the  present  generation's  desire  to 
live  well  now  at  the  expense  of  future 
generations.  This,  of  course,  is  the  same 
Idea  behind  conservation  laws  which 
prevent  the  wasteful  use  of  wasting  re- 
sources such  as  timber  and  oil.    There 
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la  no  known  way  to  objectively  deter- 
mine such  a  rate  of  social  time  prefer- 
ence. It  Is  almost  completely  a  value 
Judgnient  wWch  can  be  made  only  at 
the  highest  policymaking  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  is  made  at  all.  Perhaps 
Congress  Is  willing  to  rationalize  the 
present  2.5-percent  rate  in  these  terms. 

TWO  AND  ONZ-HALV  PERCENT   DISCOUNT  FACTOR 
BERIOTTSLT    WRONG 

This  notion  is  open  to  severe  criti- 
cisms. In  the  first  place,  the  savings  done 
by  individuals  influence  the  rate  of  in- 
terest since  such  savings  are,  of  course, 
part  of  the  supply  which  d^rmines  the 
price  of  money  when  combined  with  the 
demand  for  loanable  funds.  Since  the 
savings  done  by  individuals  is  frequently 
for  the  education  of  their  children  and 
estates  for  them,  the  concern  for  future 
generations  does  enter  into  the  present 
rate  of  interest.  The  Government  should 
not  be  expected  to  be  any  more  con- 
cerned about  future  generations  than  the 
existing  electorate. 

Also,  these  projects  do  not  last  for- 
ever. Sometimes  they  silt  in  after  50 
years.  Thus,  we  are  talking  about  bene- 
fits to  the  present  generation  to  a  large 
extent,  and  therefore  their  preferences 
should  be  controlling.  In  fact,  If  we  are 
concerned  about  the  future  generations, 
we  should  not  build  the  dams,  since  by 
doing  so  we  are  using  a  scarce  resource, 
damsites,  and  thus  preventing  the  fu- 
ture generations  from  getting  the  most 
benefit  out  of  them  since  they  may  silt 
up  by  the  time  the  need  for  them  is  the 
greatest,  for  either  flood  control  or  irri- 
gation. 

PROJECT   LIFE    SERIOUSLY    UNREALISTIC 

At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  practice  is  to  use  the  life 
of  the  project,  or  100  years,  whichever 
amount  Is  shorter.  Since  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  the  life  of  the  project,  prac- 
tice has  resulted  in  100  years  being  used. 
The  only  benefit-cost  ratio  which  ap- 
pears in  the  justification  given  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  the  total 
benefit-cost  ratio  for  100  years.  The 
definite  plan  report  includes  ratios  for 
both  100  years  and  50  years.  Until  re- 
cently, 50  years  was  used  almost  en- 
tirely. A  table  indicates  the  various 
benefit-cost  ratios  for  various  arbitrary 
periods  of  50  and  100  years. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
using  a  50-year  period  instead  of  a  100- 
year  period.  This  is  especially  true  as 
long  as  the  Bureau  uses  a  discount  fac- 
tor which  la  completely  free  of  any  risk 
element.  Whatever  one  can  say  about 
2.5  percent,  it  does  not  approximate  In 
anyway  whatsoever  a  risk  premium. 
Even  the  long-term  Qovemment  bond 
rate  of  4  percent  might  be  oonaldered  free 
of  any  risk  premiums.  If  such  a  risk  pre. 
mlum-free  discount  factor  Is  gotoc  to  1m 
used,  the  period  of  life  should  be  more 
conservative.  If  100  years  Is  going  to  be 
used,  the  discount  factor  should  contain 
a  risk  premium.  It  should  be  at  least 
5  percent  if  100  years  is  going  to  be  used. 

A  50-year  period  should  also  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  realistic,  since  that 
Is  the  period  which  Is  required  by  law 


for  the  irrigators  to  repay  their  [cost 
responsibility. 

CONGRESSIONAL     RESPONSIBILITY     REQXJtiES 
ACTION 

There  are  many  different  justifica- 
tions, for  many  different  discount  jrates 
and  periods  of  analysis  to  be  used  in  cal- 
culating benefit-cost  ratios.  This  is  a 
problem  that  has  attracted  much  aflten- 
tion  by  economists,  engineers,  and  Other 
independent  experts  recently.  While 
this  diversity  of  approach  characterizes 
the  scholarly  studies  that  have  been 
made,  all  of  them  are  similar  in  one 
important  regard.  All  feel  that  the  dis- 
count rate  should  be  higher  thattj  the 
2.5  percent  currently  being  used  by  the 
executive  agencies,  and  which  obtftined 
new  administrative  approval  in  the 
President's  newly  proposed  standp.rds. 
It  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  arguments  and 
the  conclusions  of  these  studies.  It 
would  be  irresponsible  on  the  pa^t  of 
Congress  to  continue  to  use  the  economic 
discount  rate  standards  suggested  by  the 
administration  without  explicitly  con- 
sidering these  alternatives.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  there  are  good  reasons  why 
a  2.5-percent  discount  rate  and  a  100- 
year  period  of  analysis  can  be  accepted 
by  Congress.  If  there  are  such  reasons, 
they  have  not  yet  been  made  knoi^n  to 
Congress,  for  the  good  reason  that  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  carefully  consiijered 
this  matter. 

The  following  quotes  from  these  l^ooks 
and  journal  articles  indicate  the  n$.ture 
of  the  problem,  and  the  altern«)tives 
which  have  yet  to  be  considered  by 
Congress. 

RESOLUTION   PRACTICAL 

I  feel  that  this  resolution  would  pro- 
vide a  legitimate  compromise  betlween 


the  present  practice,  and  some  of  these 
alternative  proposals  which  have  so 
much  merit  in  terms  of  affecting  a  more 
reasonable  allocation  of  scarce  tax  dol- 
lars among  alternative  uses. 

This  resolution  would  make  clear  con- 
gressional intent  in  this  vital  area.  It 
would  permit  the  continued  use  of  a  2.5- 
percent  discount  rate  if  the  period  of 
analysis  is  50  years.  This  is  reasonable 
since  the  shorter  time  period  would  re- 
sult in  more  certain  estimates  of  the  fu- 
ture expected  benefits  being  made.  And 
the  2.5  percent  might  be  justified  by  the 
reasons  suggested  earlier,  that  is  such  a 
low  rate  of  discoimt  might  be  said  to  re- 
flect this  generation's  desire  to  leave 
more  for  the  subsequent  generations. 

However,  if  a  100-year  period  of  analy- 
sis is  used,  then  this  resolution  would 
indicate  that  a  larger  discount  factor 
should  be  used;  namely,  the  discount 
factor  determined  by  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  all  long-term  Government 
bonds  that  currently  have  more  than  10 
years  to  rim  before  maturity.  By  using 
a  higher  discount  rate,  proper  weight 
is  given  to  the  more  uncertain  benefits 
which  are  estimated  to  come  about  dur- 
ing the  much  longer  period  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  project  for  pur- 
poses of  accruing  benefits. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  elimi-. 
nate  some  very  marginal  projects  that 
the  administration  is  currently  sendmg 
to  Congress  for  approval.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  Glen  Elder  project.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  benefit-cost 
ratios  under  these  various  assumptions 
of  time  period  and  discount  rate.  If 
marginal  projects  as  this  were  eliminated 
from  consideration,  more  funds  would 
be  freed  for  more  worthy  projects. 


Benefit-cost  of  Glen  Pl&ler  ratios  uwlcr  various  assumptions 


Using  2.|i  i>ercent  factor 

U.'iinp  i  r>ercent  discount  factor 
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50  years 

ICO  years 
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Direct 
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Direct 
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Direct 
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Direct 
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MS 
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1.3« 

0.  93 
.H(l 
,»2 

1.39 

0.72 
.49 

ri7 

0.78 
.69 

1.17 

CM 
.43 

1.03 

0.fi9 
.til 
.fi8 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  $eries 
of  studies  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  from:  First,  "Water  Supply— 
Economics,  Technology,  and  Policy"; 
second.  "Proposed  Practices  for  Ecot^omio 
Analysis  of  River  Basin  Projedts" — 
Report  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mlttee  on  War  Resoiirces;  third.  ^*Fed- 
eral  Expenditure  Policy,"  a  compendium 
of  papers  presented  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee:  fourth.  "MagnlUkde  of 
the  Discount  Rate  for  Government  Proj- 
ects,'* by  WUUam  L.  Miller,  of  AWburn 
University;  fifth.  "PracUcal  Logic  Of  In- 
vestment Efficiency  Calculations'*;  and 
sixth.  "Investment  In  Additional  ^ater 
Supplies." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 


priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  374)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  mdm  of  the  8en»te,  atAted 
In  S.  Rea.  281.  Klghty-fcurth  Congr«M  ftnd 
In  S.  Rea.  148.  ElKhty>nfth  Congreaa.  la  that 
the  Cungreaa  wlU  continue  to  extrctae  It* 
oonituutlonnl  powers  to  encourA|«  the  com* 
prehenatve  conaervatlon.  development,  und 
utlUBAtlon  of  the  land  Mid  w«ter  rtaourc«8 
of  the  Nntlon,  ftnd  thut  report*  to  the  Con- 
greaa tn  support  of  AuthortmUon  of  projects 
for  such  purposes  should  (1)  include  evalu- 
ations made  In  accordance  with  crlUrla  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress,  and  (2)  fully 
disclose  the  results  of  studies  and  analyses 
of  the  potential  utilizations,  costs,  alloca- 
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tlons,  payout,  benefits,  both  direct  and 
indirect; 

Whereas  previous  statementa  of  oongree- 
slonal  Intent  have  been  silent  on  the  Im- 
portant matter  of  the  proper  discount  rate 
(the  Interest  rate  on  the  Federal  InTest- 
ment)  to  be  used  In  such  economic  analysis 
of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  proepectlve  water 
resource  development  projects.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  small  change  In  the  present 
discount  factor  could  significantly  alter  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  many  projects,  thus  af- 
fecting the  choice  of  alternative  projects; 

Whereas  If  public  funds  are  to  be  used 
to  best  advantage,  the  most  economically 
feasible  projects  should  be  selected  for  au- 
thorization, so  that  fimds  are  not  denied 
to  prospective  water  resource  projects  which 
would  yield  larger  economic  benefits  over  the 
ye&rs,  and  to  Insure  that  public  funds  are 
properly  allocated  to  all  private  and  public 
xises; 

Whereas  the  proper  choice  of  the  best 
projects  from  many  alternative  uses  requires 
that  a  discount  rate  be  used  which  Is  realis- 
tic In  terms  of  the  public  Interest  and  all 
economic  factors; 

Whereas  It  Is  Important  that  any  rate  of 
discount  used  for  tliese  Important  economic 
choices  should  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

Whereas  the  estimation  of  benefits  for  any 
project  for  any  future  time  period  Includes 
the  evaluation  of  many  uncertainties  and 
Imponderables,  and  the  longer  the  time  pe- 
riod for  which  the  projection  is  being  made, 
the  more  uncertain  the  estimated  benefits 
will  be; 

Whereas  the  uncertainties  associated  with 
a  longer  period  of  analysis  indicate  that  the 
discount  rate  should  be  higher  so  that  the 
more  uncertain  benefits  of  the  more  distant 
future  are  not  given  the  same  weight  as  the 
more  certain  benefits  which  are  estimated  to 
come  about  In  the  near  future  In  determin- 
ing the  selection  of  alternative  water  re- 
source development  projects:  and 

Whereas  the  present  policy  is  to  use  the 
same  discount  rate,  which  currently  Is  ap- 
proximately 2.5  per  centum,  In  analysing  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  projects  where  the  pe- 
riod of  analysis  Is  more  than  60  years  and  as 
much  as  100  years  and  of  projects  where  such 
period  Is  lees  than  50  years:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  In  cases  where  the  period  of  analy- 
sis with  respect  to  the  useful  life  of  a  water 
resource  development  project  Is  more  than 
50  years  the  discount  rate  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  analysis  should  be  greater  than 
In  cases  where  such  period  Is  50  years  or  less 
and  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  average 
rate  of  Interest  payable  by  the  Treasury  on 
Interest  bearing  marketable  securities  of  the 
United  States  outstanding  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such  analysis 
which  on  such  day  had  IS  years  or  more  re- 
maining before  reaching  maturity,  such 
average  rate  being  currently  approximately 
4  per  centum. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Paox- 
M»i  is  as  follows: 

WATn  SUPTLT— XCONOMICa,  TCCNNOLOOT.  ANS 
POUCT 

oBjacnoNs  to  tnis  aotunoN 
Most  of  the  objeoUoaa  oonaldered  earlier 
in  connecUon  with  the  eoonomio  theory  o( 
choice  In  leaeral— In  partleular,  the  eslit- 
ence  of  extra-eoonomlc  values,  the  problem 
of  "higher"  and  "lower"  tastee.  the  depend- 
tnce  of  the  eolutlon  upon  the  vtletlnf 
dlstrlbuUon  ot  wealth  and  talento.  the 
exuunce  of  market  imperfecUoas,  ax»d  di- 
vergences between  private  and  social  coet»— 
are  alao  relevant  for  the  economic  theory  of 
Intertemporal  deolslon;   but.  since  they  do 
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not  Involve  the  latter  In  any  unique  way 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  them  fur- 
ther here.  There  are,  however,  a  numb«- 
of  more  or  less  cogent  objections  to  the  clas- 
sical theory  that  i^ply  ezcluatvely  or  with 
particular  fcwce  when  Intertemporal  deci- 
sions are  considered.  In  the  formw  cate- 
gwy  Is  the  question  of  how  to  weigh  the 
claims  of  posterity  properly  as  against  the 
claims  of  current  generations.  Another, 
somewhat  technical,  consideration  Is  the 
argument  that  the  Interest  rate  is  not  an 
outcome  of  market  forces  but  rather  a 
datimi  arbitrarily  under  control  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  latter  category  we  wlU  dis- 
cuss market  Imperfections  peculiar  to  the 
capital  market  Itself. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  POSTERITT 

The    allegation    that    market    determina- 
tions of  values  as  between  present  and  fu- 
ture goods  and  services  neglect   the  claims 
of  future  generations  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
more  sophisUcated  expositions  of  "conserva- 
tionist" phUosophy.    It  is  true  that  men  do 
to  some  extent  save  for  the  l)enefit  of  their 
heirs  and  so  do   take   the   claims  of   future 
generations    into    account    Insofar   as    these 
make  themselves  Indirectly  felt  through  the 
affections   of   the   present  generation.     But. 
conservatlouUts  may  maintain,   the  market 
does  not  of  itself  provide  any  direct  way  for 
the  needs  and  desires  of  unborn  individuals 
to  influence   current  choices  between  con- 
sumption for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and 
Investment   for    the    benefit   of    the    future. 
Consequently,  human  selfishness  being  what 
it   is.   the  decisions  actually  made   throtigh 
the   market   are   almost    bound    to    be   one- 
sided.     According    to    one    view:    "It    Is    the 
clear  duty  of  government,  which  Is  the  trus- 
tee of  unborn  generations,  as  well  as  for  Its 
present  citizens,  to  watch  over,  and  if  need 
be,  by  legislative  enactment,  to  defend  the 
exhaustible  resources  of  the  country  from 
rash   and   reckless   spoliation."'      (We   may, 
as   an    aside,    reiterate    the   doubts    we    ex- 
pressed earlier  about  such  preaching  of  the 
"duties    of    government."    with    its    impUclt 
assumption  that  government  is  the  reposi- 
tory   and  defender   of   social   conscience   on 
all  economic  questions  rather  than  a  com- 
plex Institution  composed  of  himaan  beings 
with    their    own    self-centered    needs    and 
desires.) 

If,  In  fact,  the  Government  seeks  deliber- 
ately to  act  as  the  trustee  of  future  genera- 
tions, there  Is  a  variety  of  Instrumentalities 
available.  For  preservation  of  fish  and 
game  resources  there  are  license  fees,  season 
and  bag  limits,  protected  species,  size 
limitations,  and  nimierical  quotas.  Sub- 
sidles  are  granted  farmers  under  a  number 
of  programs  whose  official  purpose  Is  to  en- 
courage them  to  undertake  future-directed 
Investments.  Certificates  of  rapid  tax 
amortization  have  had  somewhat  the  same 
effect  in  the  Industrial  sector,  though  the 
official  purpose  here  Is  development  of  a 
mobilisation  base  for  national  defenee.  In 
the  case  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  monthly 
extraotlon  quotas  are  eetabUahed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  major  produolng  statea.  (in  thia 
and  some  other  of  the  inatanoes  cited,  the 
allcfatton  has  been  made  that  the  oaolal 
purpose  of  eonservatlon  Is  rather  leas  Im- 
portant than  the  actual  purpoae  of  holding 
down  production  for  purpoew  of  moaopo- 
UsUe  laln.)  In  a  few  eases,  rtfulaUon  of 
one  type  or  another  has  been  applied  %o 
prevent  drawinf-down  of  underfround 
water  levels  by  punnplng. 


>  A.  C.  Plfou,  "loonomlu  of  Welfare"  (4th 
ed.;  London,  IMS),  p.  89.  The  views  of 
Plfou  and  a  number  of  other  authors  are 
deecrlbed  in  A.  Scott,  "Natural  Reeouroes: 
Tbe  Boonomloe  of  Coneervatlon"  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Prese,  10S6) .  pp.  B»-07. 


For  the  present,  however,  we  want  to  re- 
strict our  consideration  to  the  quaatlon  of 
possible   intervention   through    the   Interest 
rate   to  validate  the  claims  of  future  gen- 
eratlons.=    There  are   two  general  ways  by 
which    the   Govenunent   could    attempt    to 
counteract    the   effect   of   sm    "exceeslvely" 
high    interest    rate    or    discount    of    future 
coets  and  benefits.     The  first  is  to  let  the 
market   rate  govern   in   the  private  sphere 
but.  In   the  Government's  own  operations, 
to  make  declsloiu  on  the  basis  of  a  some- 
what lower  rate.     This  is  actually  done  to- 
day,   though   as    a   more   or    leas   accidental 
consequence  of  tax  legislation  rather  tlian 
as    a    deliberate    poUcy.     Thus,    costa    and 
benefits  of  Federal  projects  are  normally  dis- 
counted at  rates  between  2.6  and  4  percent, 
whereas   even   for   conservative  investments 
In    the   private   sphere    the   future   is  likely 
to  be  discounted  at  a  much  steeper  rate — 
6  percent  after  taxes  or  10  percent  before 
taxes  may  not  be  untypical.' 

It  is  simple  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
differing  rates  of  discount  for  public  and 
private  Investments,  after  adjustment  for 
risk,  is  undesirable  on  efficiency  grounds. 
Assuming  that  the  private  and  public 
spheres  are  divided  on  some  principle 
which  need  not  concern  us  heiv.  tlie  adop- 
tion, say.  of  a  3-percent  discount  rate  in  the 
public  sphere  and  a  S-percent  rate  In 
the  private  sphere  for  Investnaents  of  com- 
parable risk  means  that  there  will  be  in- 
vestments In  the  private  sphere  not  under- 
taken because  they  wUl  not  be  Justified 
except  for  discount  rates  below,  say,  6  per- 
cent. MeanwhUe,  however,  projects  yield- 
ing only  3  percent  are  being  adopted  in 
the  public  sphere.  On  efficiency  grounds  the 
disparity  of  interest  rates  will  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  public  projects  that  are 
leas  productive  than  private  projects  not 
being  adopted.  Note  that  the  question  of 
the  claims  of  the  future  versus  the  preeent 
does  not  enter  Into  this  oonduaion.  The 
disparity  of  Interest  rates  means  that,  given 
the  aggregate  amount  of  present  sacrlfloe, 
less  Is  provided  for  the  future  when  less 
productive  Investments  are  tindertaken.< 

Pkopo&ed  Pzacticxs  Foa  Economic  Amaltsb 
OF  RrvEB  Basim  Psojbcts 

INTEREST  AND  DISCOUNT  EATSS  AND  BISK 
ALLAWAMCE8 

The  values  attached  to  benefits  and  ooeta 
at  their  time  of  accrual  can  be  made  com- 
parable only  after  conversion  to  an  equlTa- 
lent  besls  for  time  and  degree  of  certainty 

*To  the  extent  that  the  regulations  cited 
above  can  be  Justified  on  economic  grotmds. 
they  represent  attempts  to  correct  diver- 
gences bet-veen  private  and  social  costs. 
The  magnitude  of  these  divergences,  grant- 
ing that  a  correction  Is  required,  can  still 
only  be  measured  once  a  rate  of  discount 
for  intertemporal  comparlaona  la  agreed  on. 

*The  operative  ratea  in  the  public  and 
private  ipherea  are  diaeuaeed  in  more  detail 
in  later  sections  of  thli  chapter. 

« This  argument  implicitly  aaeumee  that  the 
public  Inveitment  Is  to  be  compared  with  the 
marftnal  prlrate  alternative,  holding  aggre- 
gate  Inveatmeat  oonstant.  Another  poaalbie 
approaeb  would  be  to  compare  the  public 
investment  alternative  with  the  private 
•l^ndlBg  that  would  result  U  the  laa  moneys 
required  for  the  puMie  laveetment  were  left 
In  private  hands  Instead,  Hits  would  lead 
to  a  Bomewhat  different  eoncluslon,  stnoe 
preeumably  part  of  the  money  toft  In  pri- 
vate hands  would  then  be  spent  tor  eon- 
BumpUon  purposes,  thus  quite  possibly  toav- 
Ing  leaa  avetlable  for  future  generations 
despite  the  higher  producUvlty  of  eapttal  in 
the  private  q>here.  Whleh  »<'<^i^rf»'m  Is 
the  relevant  one  depends  upon  the  purpoae 
at  hand. 
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ot  ooeumnoe.  Interest  and  dlacoimt  rates 
•nd  rlak  allomneee  provide  a  means  for  giv- 
ing moDetery  expression  to  differences  In  tbe 
tjiwo  it^m  certainty  of  occurrence  of  benefits 
and  costs. 

FT«r*alllng  Interest  and  discount  rates  for 
loans  and  investments  usually  reflect  both 
the  "time"  and  "risk"  elements.  The  wide 
rangpe  in  sucn  rates  arises  largely  out  of 
differences  in  tbe  estimated  risk  on  various 
types  of  loans  or  Investments.  However, 
ways  otber  tban  adjustments  In  the  interest 
and  discount  rate  are  available  In  benefit- 
cost  analysis  for  treattng  at  least  part  of 
the  risk  associated  with  a  partlcxUar  project. 
To  the  extent  feasible,  direct  or  spedflc  risk 
allowances  should  be  made.  This  would 
leave  the  interest  or  dleoount  rate  with  the 
primary  function  of  adjusting  estimates  for 
time  of  occurrence  plus  residual  risks.  It 
would  be  expected,  however,  that  the  total 
allowance  for  risk  and  Interest  appr(4>rlate 
in  the  analysis  of  a  Federal  project  would 
be  comparable  with  such  allowance  for 
private  imdertaklngs  involving  similar  risk, 
imcertainty,  and  longevity. 

Risk  allowances :  Adjustments  for  risk  take 
account  of  the  hazards  and  uncertainties 
that  Intervene  between  the  commitment  or 
Investment  of  resources  and  the  accrual  of 
benefits.  Th«r9  are  two  principal  types  or 
categories  of  risk  for  which  allowance  must 
be  made  In  benefit-cost  analysis.  One  type 
Is  predictable,  since  bases  are  available  to 
calculate  the  probability  or  frequency  of 
losses  associated  with  its  occurrence.  For 
predictable  risks,  the  value  attached  may  be 
converted  into  a  reasonably  certain  annual 
amount,  either  throtigh  insurance  or  an  ap- 
propriate allowance.  To  the  extent  feasible, 
the  value  of  all  predictable  risks  should  be 
converted  to  an  annual  or  present  worth 
basis  and  allowed  for  either  as  a  deduction 
from  benefits  or  as  an  addition  to  project 
easts.  For  example,  where  losses  from  fires, 
storms,  pests,  and  diseases,  or  the  costs  of 
their  prevention,  If  such  is  possible,  can  be 
estimated  with  reasonable  assurance,  the  re- 
turns available  to  Justify  InvMtment  costs 
should  be  reduced  accordln^y.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  resulting  net  returns  would 
thus  be  as  free  as  possible  of  all  predictable 
risks. 

Risks  In  the  form  of  uncertainties  for 
which  no  appropriate  basis  is  available  for 
prediction  ixidude  the  probabUity  of  errors 
In  estimating  benefits  and  costs  due  to  such 
factors  as  fluctuations  in  the  levels  oT 
economic  activity,  technological  changes  *i»rf 
innovations,  and  other  unforeseeable  devel- 
opments adversely  affecting  the  cost  or  value 
of  project  services.  Risk  allowances  for  this 
group  of  uncertainties  miut  be  based  largely 
upon  Judgment,  since  precise  Information  is 
not  available  for  calcxUatlng  thelz  value. 

Methods  of  allowing  tot  uncertainties  «r 
unpredictable  risks  Include  the  use  of  esti- 
mates of  benefits  that  are  reasonably  con- 
servative; the  assumption  of  a  limited  eco- 
nomic life,  with  minimum  allowances  for 
salvage,  which  results  in  amortization  of 
costs  within  the  limited  economic  life  (see 
following  section);  a  risk  component  in  the 
discount  rate,  safety  margin  requirements  in 
project  formulation,  such  as  designing  proj- 
ects short  of  the  marginal  limit  on  scale  of 
development  or  including  a  contingency  re- 
serve in  project  costs  to  cover  unforeseeable 
developments:  and  finally,  selection  only  oX 
the  more  desirable  projects. 

Summary  of  recommendations  on  risk:  It 
Is  recommended  that  net  returns  exclude  aU 
predicUble  risks,  either  by  deducting  them 
from  benefits  or  adding  tbem  to  project 
costs.  U8\ially  oa.  a  present  worth  or  aiuiual 
equivalent  basis.  Allowance  for  uncertain- 
ties or  unpredictable  risks  in  benefit  accmal 
should  be  made  indirectly  by  the  use  of  con- 
servative estimates  of  net  benefits,  require- 
ment of  safety  margins  In  planning,  or  in- 


cluding a  risk  component  in  the  discount 
rate.  I 

Interest  and  discount  rates:  The  xnMietary 
values  of  benefits  and  costs  that  accrue  at 
varying  times  are  comparable  only  if  ^U  are 
adjusted  to  a  imiform  time  basis.  The  use 
of  interest  rates  provides  a  nveans  Itif  con- 
verting estimates  to  a  common  time  p<>int  or 
period. 

Interest  and  discount  arise  because  of  the 
competing  demands  that  exist  for  Umlted 
supplies  of  savings  available  for  capital  In- 
vestments yielding  returns  in  the  future. 
Tbe  demand  for  savings  stems  largely  from 
the  opportiinities  for  productive  use  of  capi- 
tal. With  the  supply  of  existing  capuial  and 
savings  limited,  opportunities  exist  t^r  new 
capital  investment  that  over  a  period  pf  time 
will  yield  a  return  in  excess  of  the  Initial 
Investment  Involved.  Thus,  the  opportuni- 
ties of  obtaining  net  returns  over  costk  from 
the  utilization  of  income-yielding  gooqs  con- 
stitute a  major  source  of  demand  for  ikvlngs. 
The  supply  of  individual  savings  avpllable 
for  investment  is  limited  principally  by  the 
preference  of  Individuals  for  preseUlt  over 
future  goods.  Because  of  the  higher  valua- 
tions that  individuals  place  on  present|  goods, 
a  payment  In  the  form  of  interest  Is  heeded 
to  Induce  savings  and  compensate  fbr  the 
current  use  that  is  forgone.  Consequently. 
Interest  rates  may  be  considered  as  bn  ex- 
pression of  the  exchange  relationship  be- 
tween present  and  future  goods.  This  pre- 
mliim  or  Interest  rate  is  the  added  T^lue  of 
having  resources  presently  available  hji  com- 
parison with  future  values.  For  compari- 
son with  present  costs,  the  determination  ol 
the  present  worth  of  goods  available  [In  the 
future  Involves  scaling  down  or  discounting 
their  future  values. 

With  limited  amounts  of  resources  avail- 
able for  capital  investment,  the  interest  cost 
of  investing  such  resources  In  a  wamer  de- 
velopment is  measured  by  the  rate  of  [return 
that  would  be  realized  If  the  capital  wjere  in- 
vested In  other  uses  of  comparable  rl^k  and 
duration.  This  cost  is  over  and  above  allow- 
ances for  risk  and  arises  whether  a  prli-ate  or 
public  viewpoint  is  Involved.  As  explained 
in  the  preceding  section,  adequate  allowance 
for  risk  should  be  made,  to  the  fuUesq  prac- 
ticable extent.  In  the  estimates  of  benefits 
and  costs.  On  this  basis,  the  mlnimt^m  In- 
terest rate  appropriate  for  use  in  ttroject 
evaluation  for  converting  estimates  oil  bene- 
fits and  costs  to  a  common  time  basis!  is  the 
risk-free  return  expected  to  be  realked  on 
capital  invested  In  alternative  uses.  At  a 
given  time  this  rate  is  the  projected  slverage 
rate  of  return;  I.e.,  yield,  expected  to  prevail 
over  the  period  of  analysis,  in  the  abajnce  of 
inflationary  or  deflationary  changes  In  the 
general  price  level,  on  such  relatively  risk- 
free  investments  as  long-term  Govetfement 
bonds.  Although  apparently  involvlaig  con- 
siderations generally  similar  to  those  !ln  the 
projection  of  prices,  only  limited  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  developing 
projected  interest  rates.  Pending  dnvelop- 
ment  of  a  projected  rate,  the  avera«  yield 
on  long-term  Federal  bonds  (preferably 
rounded  to  the  nearest  one-fourth  of h  per- 
cent) over  a  sufllciently  long  period  c^f  time 
to  average  out  the  Influence  of  cycllci|l  fluc- 
tuations might  be  uniformly  used  Iby  all 
agencies  as  an  approximation  of  the  es|pected 
long-term,  essentially  risk-free  rate. 

Use  of  the  mlnlm\im  risk-free  rate  atisumes 
that  risk  elements  bave  been  adequately  ac- 
counted tor  in  the  calculations  of  benefits 
and  costs.  If  It  is  found  Impractlciible  or 
impossible  to  make  the  estimates  of  project 
effects  on  a  risk-free  basis,  the  risk  allow- 
ance would  have  to  be  accounted  fc*  by  an 
increment  in  the  Interest  or  discount  rate 
applied  to  deferred  effects.  These  comidera- 
tions  are  of  particular  significance  In  levalu- 
ating  associated  costs  and  converting!  bene- 
fits to  present  worth  or  to  a  uniform  Annual 
rate.     Thus,  in  the  evaluation  of  associated 


costs  and  irregularly  accruing  benefits  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  relatively  risk- 
free  long-term  interest  rates  are  inappro- 
priate. Tbe  recommended  interest  rates  for 
evaluating  these  effects  should  be  those  con- 
sidered to  be  applicable  to  participants  after 
analysis  of  the  specific  situation. 

The  economic  analysis  should  also  Include 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  a  project  or  Incre- 
ment thereof  with  available  alternative 
means  of  accomplishing  the  speclflc  purposes 
involved.  In  making  such  comparisons  the 
project  basis  for  treating  interest  should  also 
be  used  lor  the  alternative,  with  any  neces- 
sary adjustments  for  differences  In  risk. 

Summary  of  interest  rate  reconunenda- 
tlons:  It  Is  recommended  that  estimates  of 
benefits  and  costs  accruing  at  varloxis  times 
should  be  made  comparable  by  adjustment  to 
a  uniform  time  basis  through  the  use  of 
projected  long-range  interest  rates.  Pending 
the  development  of  such  rates,  the  average 
rate  of  return;  i.e.,  yield,  on  long-term  Fed- 
eral bonds  over  a  sufflclently  long  period  of 
time  to  average  out  the  influence  of  cyclical 
fluctuations  is  considered  appropriate  for 
uniform  application  by  all  agencies  on  the 
condition  that  adequate  allowance  has  been 
made  for  uncertainties  and  risks.  If  such 
allowance  is  not  possible,  a  component  for 
risk  should  be  included  in  the  Interest  rate 
as  may  be  the  case  for  irregularly  accruing 
benefits  and  associated  costs.  In  comparing 
the  cost  of  a  project  or  Increment  thereof 
with  alternative  means  of  accomplishing  the 
purpKJses  Involved,  the  treatment  of  Interest 
for  the  alternative  should  be  on  a  basis  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  project,  witty  any 
necessary  adjustments  for  differences  in  risk. 

PERIOD    or    ANALYSIS 

A  nimnber  of  economic  and  physical 
forces  limit  the  economic  life  of  any  project. 
Physical  depreciation,  obsolescence,  chang- 
ing requiremenu  for  project  services,  and 
time  discount  and  allowances  for  risk  and 
uncertainty  may  limit  the  present  value  ol 
future  project  services.  The  upper  limit  of 
the  economic  life  of  a  project  is  reached 
when  the  foregoing  factors  cause  the  costs 
of  continuing  the  project  to  exceed  the  ad- 
ditional benefits  expected  from  continua- 
tion. As  so  used,  the  economic  life  is 
generally  less,  and  never  more,  than  the 
physical  life  of  a  project. 

Although  the  economic  life  of  a  project 
establishes  an  upper  limit  on  the  period  of 
analysis,  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  a  period 
short  of  this  limit  for  economic  analysis 
in  order  to  provide  additional  allowance  for 
risk.  Conservative  estimates  of  salvage 
values  and  of  the  productive  life  of  initial 
installations  and  of  replacements,  and  al- 
lowances for  operation  and  maintenance 
suflicient  to  provide  full  operating  condi- 
tions throughout  the  period  of  analyais, 
Justify  reducing  other  allowances  for  risk 
and  uncertainty. 

Furthermore,  in  certain  cases  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  gear  the  period  of  analysis 
to  the  expected  economic  Life  of  the  major 
initial  structure,  or,  where  there  is  consid- 
erable variation  In  the  expected  life  for  var- 
ious purposes,  the  probable  life  for  each 
purpose  may  be  used.  The  decision  wheth- 
er or  not  to  replace  the  project  at  the  end 
of  the  productive  life  of  the  basic  structure 
can  be  made  at  a  later  time  and  Is  not  an 
essential  consideration  or  a  necessary  part 
of  the  initial  project  formulation  or  Justifi- 
cation. In  the  case  of  major  structural  re- 
placements, Biich  as  a  set  of  naTlgatlon  locks, 
the  period  of  analysis  needs  to  be  of  suffl- 
elent  length  to  cover  only  tbe  benefits  and 
costs  associated  with  tbe  first  or  Initial  cycle 
of  a  project,  even  though  economic  life  may 
be  extended  through  successive  replace- 
ments. 

The  difficulties  and  the  uncertainty  asso- 
ciated with  estimating  the  value  at  remote 
effects  provide  another  Justification  for  lim- 
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itlng  the  period  of  analysis.  Kven  though 
the  character  of  the  basic  structures  may 
allow  an  extended  economic  life,  or  the  poe- 
si  bill  ties  of  replacement  may  be  such  as  to 
suggest  a  continuing  Ufe.  the  llmitaUons  on 
the  reliability  of  estimates  projected  into 
the  distant  future  and  their  small  present 
value  when  discounted  provide  reasons  for 
selecting  a  maximum  evaluation  period. 

It  Is  recommended  that  a  period  of  analy- 
sis of  100  years  be  considered  as  the  upper 
limit  on  economic  life.  In  cases  where 
obsolescenco  is  likely  to  be  an  Important 
factor,  use  of  an  economic  life  substantially 
leas  than  this  upper  limit,  possibly  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  years,  may  be  warranted.  Jus- 
tlflcatlon  for  the  100-year  upper  limit  lies 
in  the  increasing  uncertainty  involved  in 
predicting  the  more  remote  future  and  in 
the  llkellhcod  that  any  benefits  and  costs 
accruing  beyond  a  100-year  cutoff  would  be 
largely  offsetting  in  their  amounts.  Be- 
cause of  tlie  low  present  worth  of  remote 
benefits,  any  benefits  accruing  beyond  a  100- 
year  period  wlU  seldom  change  the  benefit- 
cost  estimates   significantly. 

Any  resources  remaining  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  analysis  should  be  valued  in 
terms  of  their  nonproject  usee.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  land,  the  salvage  value 
should  l>e  based  on  its  potential  use  at  the 
termination  of  the  project,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  Initial  cost  or  value  of  the  land  adjusted 
for  any  Improvement  or  damages  resulting 
from  the  project.  For  most  other  remaining 
resomxes.  the  salvage  value  would  be  either 
Junk  values  or  values  of  such  goods  for  use 
In  other  locations,  after  allowance  for  trans- 
portation or  reinstallation. 

EsUbllshing  the  length  of  the  period  of 
analysis  and  the  basis  for  salvage  deter- 
mines the  amortization  period  and  the 
amount  of  the  net  capital  Investment  to  be 
amortized.  The  amortization  charge  should 
be  sufficient  to  cover  aU  capital  investment 
cosU  in  excess  of  salvage  during  the  period 
of  analysis.  Either  of  the  two  common 
methods  for  treating  salvage  give  approxi- 
mately the  same  results.  One  is  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  present  worth  of  salvage  from 
the  present  investment  cost,  with  the  re- 
mainder amortized  over  the  period  of  analy- 
sis. The  other  is  to  charge  interest  on  the 
total  investment  but  to  amortize  only  the 
Investment  cost  In  excess  of  the  value  of 
salvage  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  logical  basis  for  estimating  benefits 
and  costs  accruing  during  the  period  of 
analysis  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
changes  in  productivity  or  operatmg  capacity 
expected  during  the  assumed  economic  life. 
However,  the  difficulty  of  forecasting  the  rate 
at  which  project  services  are  likely  to  change 
In  amount  often  necessitates  estimates  being 
made  on  the  assumption  of  full  operating 
capacity  throughout  the  project  life.  Such 
procedure  In  tbe  case  where  output  declines 
over  the  course  of  a  project's  useful  life  is 
likely  to  overestimate  somewhat  both  bene- 
fits and  costa.  Although  the  net  significance 
of  thla  procedure  is  not  likely  to  be  serious 
in  the  tisual  case.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  some  projecta  to  gear  estimates  to  ex- 
pected levels  of  operating  capacity  In  calcu- 
lating both  benefits  and  costs. 

Recommendations:  It  is  recommended  that 
the  maximum  period  of  analyais  be  the  ex- 
pected economic  life  of  tbe  project  or  100 
years,  whichever  Is  shorter.  Even  for  proj- 
ects involving  basic  structures  of  more  ex- 
tended life  and  those  having  continuing  re- 
placement {XDssibllities,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  100-year  period  of  analysis  be  con- 
sidered as  tbe  upper  limit  on  economic  life. 
Any  allowance  fen-  salvage  should  be  based 
on  the  expected  value  In  nonproject  uses 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  analyila.  The 
amortization  charge  should  be  sufllclent  to 
cover  the  capital  Investment  during  the  pe- 
riod of  analysis,  calculated  on  a  sinking  fund 
basis    using    the    investment    cost    interest 
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rates.  Kxeept  in  special  cases,  the  basis  for 
estimating  benefite  and  costa  should  be  un- 
der the  aastunption  of  maintaining  the  proj- 
ect at  full  operating  capacity. 

(From  Federal  Expenditure  Policy — A  com- 
pendium of  papers  preeented  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee] 

Thx  Intxsxst  Rati  in  CosT-Bxinrrr 

Analysis 

(By  Arnold  C.  Harberger,  associate  professor 

of  economics.  University  of  Chicago) 
It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  interest  rate  used  in  the  dis- 
counting of  benefits  and  costs  to  Judge  the 
worthwhlleneas  of  proposed  long-term  Fed- 
eral Investmenta.  Suppose  a  project  were 
expected  to  yield  beneflta  of  $1  million  a  year 
beginning  6  years  from  the  Initiation  of  con- 
struction and  extending  Indefinitely  into  the 
future.  Using  an  Interest  rate  of  2'^  per- 
cent, we  would  evaluate  this  stream  of  ex- 
pected benefits  at  t35.36  million  as  of  the 
date  of  initiation  of  the  project.  But  IX 
we  were  to  use  a  6 -percent  rate,  our  evalua- 
tion would  be  no  more  than  $12.45  million. 
The  choice  of  Interest  rate  becomes  more 
critical,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  proj- 
ect In  question,  and  the  longer  the  lag  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  construction  and  the 
time  when  benefite  begin  to  accrue.  Clearly, 
major  mistakes  can  be  made  If  the  wrong 
interest  rate  is  used  In  evaluation.  If  the 
cost  of  the  above  project  were  $20  million. 
It  would  toe  a  fine  investment  if  2'^  percent 
were  the  right  rate  and  a  terrible  mistake  If 
6  percent  were  the  right  rate.  I  propose  to 
argue  In  this  paper  that  a  rate  of  6  percent 
or  better  Is  the  proper  rate  to  use  in  evalu- 
ating Federal  projects.  This  compares  with 
a  rate  of  2\^  percent  most  commonly  used 
by  the  Government  agencies  which  under- 
take cost-benefit  analyses. 

Tbe  Justification  most  commonly  given  for 
the  use  of  the  2  "4  percent  rate  is  that  that 
la  the  rate  at  which  the  Government  can 
borrow.  This,  of  course,  is  no  longer  true; 
perhaps  a  S'/j  percent  rate  would  accord  bet- 
ter with  the  present  state  of  the  money  mar- 
ket. Be  that  as  it  may,  my  argument  for  a 
rate  of  «  percent  or  better  does  not  depend 
critically  on  the  state  of  the  money  market. 
It  holds  equally  well  for  the  easy-money  days 
immediately  following  the  Second  World  War 
and  for  the  hard-money  period  through 
which  we  are  now  passing. 

The  essence  of  my  argument  Is  that  there 
exist  and  have  existed  ever  since  the  war 
widespread  opportunities  for  Investmenta 
yielding  6  and  8  percent  and  higher.  So 
long  as  such  opportunities  are  available,  our 
society  does  Itself  a  disservice  by  investing  at 
yields  of  merely  2»4  or  3>4  percent.  The 
opportunities  I  speak  of  are  those  at  the 
margins  of  industrial  and  agricultural  in- 
vestment, and  I  suspect  It  Is  also  true  that 
Investment  in  residential  construction  might 
yield  close  to  6  percent. 

Let  VIS  consider  a  typical  Industrial  invest- 
ment. Let  It  be  financed  half  out  of  equity 
(or  retained  earnings)  and  half  out  of  bor- 
rowings. What  must  It  yield  In  order  that 
it  be  a  successful  Investment  in  the  market 
sense?  Presumably,  the  total  yield  should 
be  sxifflclent  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
borrowings  and  provide  a  rate  of  return  on 
the  newly  Invested  equity  equal  to  tbe  mar- 
ket rate  of  return  on  equity.  Taking  flg- 
xires  which  are  reasonably  representative  of 
the  period  since  the  war,  let  us  aasimie  the 
interest  charge  on  borrowings  to  be  4  per- 
cent, and  the  earnings  yield  of  equities  to 
be  10  percent.  Tbls  earnings  yield  Is.  of 
course,  after  taxes;  tbe  before-tax  yield  of 
equity  capital  has  typically  been  in  the 
order  of  20  percent.  Thus  our  typical  suc- 
cessful investment  yields  4  percent  on  half 
the  invested  funds  and  20  percent  on  the 
other  half,  making  the  rate  of  return  on 
tbe  whole  eqxial  to  12  percent.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  10  percent  figure  for  earn- 


ings yield,  while  representative  of  the  whole 
postwar  period,  has  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  great  rise  in  stock  prices  that  has 
occurred.  For  recent  years  a  figure  of  7 
percent  might  be  better  for  the  after-tax 
yield  of  equities.  This  means  14  percent 
before  tax,  and  together  with  a  4  percent 
borrowing  rate  applied  to  half  tbe  total 
capital  Implies  an  overall  yiald  on  capital  of 
9  percent,  rather  than  the  13-peroent  figure 
obtained  earlier. 

Another  approach  to  estimating  tbe  rata 
of  return  on  capital  In  tbe  United  States 
is  to  compare  total  income  received  on  ac- 
count of  capital  with  the  total  value  of  the 
capital  itself.  Neither  of  these  componenta 
Is  easy  to  estimate,  but  much  work  has  been 
done  In  recent  years  to  Improve  our  knowl- 
edge of  both.i  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  abso- 
lute precision  In  the  presently  available 
estimates,  one  may  feel  quite  confident  that 
the  stock  of  capital  in  the  United  States 
is  somewhere  between  three  and  four  times 
the  national  income,  and  that  the  income  ac- 
cruing to  capital  amounta  to  somewhere 
between  one-third  and  one-fourth  at  the 
national  Income.  Our  estimate  of  the  rata 
of  retiu-n  on  capital  in  the  overall  economy 
lies.  then,  in  the  range  between  6%  percent 
(income  of  one-fourth  divided  by  capital  of 
4)  and  11.1  percent  (mcome  of  one- third 
divided  by  capital  of  3 ) ,  and  probably  closer 
to  the  middle  than  to  the  extremes  of  the 
range. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture  we  have  a  rea- 
sonably good  measure  of  the  return  on  cap- 
ital In  the  ratio  of  the  gross  rent  paid  to 
the  value  of  rented  farms.  For  12  Com 
Bait  States  this  rent/value  ratio  ranged 
from  an  average  of  6>4  percent  In  Ohio 
to  an  average  of  8^  percent  in  Wisconsin, 
with  most  States  averaging  between  6  and 
7  percent.  The  figures  are  for  1964-67.  and 
apply  to  farms  rented  wholly  for  cash.* 

It  Is  clear  that  there  do  exist  many  alter- 
native investmenta  yielding  6  pwccat  and 
more  per  year.  One  might  ask,  however, 
whether  these  differ  substantially  from  typ- 
ical Government  projecta  in  their  degree  of 
riskiness,  so  as  to  warrant  a  substantially 
different  rate  of  return.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  Federal  projecta  are  highly  itimiiBr 
in  their  degree  of  riskiness  to  many  private 
projecta.  Both  power  and  irrigation  facil- 
ities are  provided  by  the  private  nuu-ket.  side 
by  side  with  Federal  installations,  as  are. 
from  time  to  time,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
mente,  flood-control  facilities,  etc.  These 
rank,  to  the  best  of  my  Judgment,  neither 
as  especially  safe  nor  especially  risky  invest- 
menta. It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  ey 
pect  that  Federal  investmenta  in  these  actl^ 
Ities  s}:iould  pay  off  at  least  at  6  percent, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  be  some- 
what below  the  average  return  on  invest- 
menta m  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
Tbe  purpose  of  Federal  Investment  Is,  I  be- 
lieve. t>3  improve  our  level  of  living  and  that 
of  our  children;  the  measiu^  of  this  improve- 
ment is  provided  in  dollar  terms  through 
the  estimation  of  benefita.  There  seems  lit- 
tle or  no  Justification  for  tbe  Government's 
withdrawing  resources  from  the  private  sector 
unless  these  will  yield  as  much  improvement 
in  levels  of  living  as  ordinary  private  invest- 
menta. 

My  recommending  the  use  of  a  substan- 
tially higher  Interest  rate  In  cost-benefit 
analyais  does  not  imply  any  prejudgment 
that  serious  mistakes  were  made  because  a 
lower  rate  was  used.    If  estlmAted  benefita 


I  Cf .  Raymond  Goldsmith,  A  Study  of  Sav- 
ing In  tbe  United  States.  (Princeton: 
1966.)  Moses  Abramovita,  Resotirce  and 
Output  Trends  in  the  United  States  Since 
1870,  American  Economic  Review,  May  1950, 
pp.  6-2S,  and  the  sotirces  cited  therein. 

*UJ8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  The 
Farm  Cost  Situation,  May  1957,  p.  19. 
table  8. 
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were  6  ilmw  costo  using  a  2'/^  percent  rate. 
tbey  would  likely  turn  out  to  exceed  coets. 
tbouf  h  by  a  amaller  margin,  when  a  6  or  8 
percent  rate  was  used.  It  U  the  projects 
which  are  nuu'glnal  In  the  first  place  that 
look  bad  when  a  higher  rate  Is  used.  It  is 
accordln^y  of  Inttfeet  to  Inquire  whether 
projects  actually  iindertaken  could  pass  the 
test  of  a  higher  Interest  rate.  A  group  of 
Investigators  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
have  looked  Into  this  question,  using  the 
same  benefit  and  cost  estimates  as  were  pre- 
sented by  the  agency  In  question,  but  simply 
applying  different  Interest  rates  for  time  dis- 
counting. 

Out  of  34  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects 
which  were  In  fact  imdertaken.  only  8  would 
have  been  Judged  acceptable  at  a  5-percent 
/  rate,  and  only  2  at  a  7 V^ -percent  rate,  and 
<mly  one  at  a  10-percent  rate,  If  only  primary 
benefits  are  taken  Into  consideration. 
Ck>unting  secondary  as  well  as  primary  bene- 
fits. 16  projects  would  pass  the  test  at  the 
5-peroent  rate,  8  at  the  7  V^ -percent  rate. 
and  4  at  the  10-percent  rate.  Similar  results 
emerged  from  a  study  of  29  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects.  However,  in  the  case  of  27 
Department  of  Agriculture  watershed  pro- 
grams, practically  all  of  the  projects  would 
stand  up  under  a  5-percent  rate,  and  two- 
thirds  would  be  acceptable  at  a  10-percent 
rate,  although  one  must  add  that  the  esti- 
mates of  benefits,  which  are  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  benefit-cost  analysis,  appear  to  be 
subject  to  substantial  possible  erroi'  in  these 


This  paper  does  not  review  recent  wotk  on 
this  subject  but  concentrates  on  [some 
matters  which  have  not  received  their  quota 
of  attention.'  Because  Otto  Eckstein  raises 
the  issues  with  which  this  paper  Is  conejerned 
and  because  he  is  highly  specific  in  setting 
forth  his  general  solution,  polnt-of -dep^ture 
use  is  made  of  his  work.' 

Eckstein  assumes  that  government|  suc- 
ceeds In  preventing  widespread  uneiftploy- 
ment  or  severe  inflation.  Governmsiit  fi- 
nances itself  by  taxation,  and  enouigh  is 
known  of  the  Incidence  of  taxes  to  enable 
economists  to  specify  to  what  extent  4  par- 
ticular tax  reduces  consumption  or  Hi  vest- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  traditional  compet- 
itive model  provides  a  usable  approximation 
to  the  American  economy. 

In  the  traditional  competitive  model  there 
Is  one  capital  market  ruled  by  one  t^te  of 
interest,  which  is  the  price  of  capltcfl  and 
which  brings  Into  equality  plans  of  pavers 
and  Investors.  Unfortunately  for  the  Econo- 
mist, the  American  economy  has  no  Islngle 
capital  market  and  no  one  rate  cf  interest. 
Instead  the  capital  market  consists  of  ^uasl- 
independent  sectors.  Partly  because  df  dif- 
ferentiation and  partly  because  of  variations 
of  risk  premiums,  there  is  a  welter  of  Ititerest 
rates,  no  one  of  which  can  be  used  f0r  dis- 
counting by  government. 


Thua  It  appears  that  the  use  of  a  higher 
rate  would  have  precluded  some,  but  by  no 
means  all  of  the  projects  actually  under- 
taken. I  strongly  reconunend  and  urge  that 
future  Federal  investments  receive  scrutiny 
In  terms  of  a  rate  of  Interest  comparable 
to  the  return  to  capital  in  the  private  sector. 
This  will  lead  to  a  better  use  of  our  resources, 
and  In  the  bargain  may  provide  some  possl- 
biUtles  fen:  budget  llmitaUon. 

(From  the  Southern  Economic  Journal, 

AprU1962] 

Thx  IfAcmTum  or  thk  Dibcovmt  Ratk  fob 

OovnuocKKT    Fbojects 
(By  William  L.  Miller,  Auburn  University) 

(This  paper,  part  of  a  project  begun  dur- 
ing the  1960  Ford  Faculty  Research  Seminar 
at  Vanderbllt  University,  has  profited  from 
criticism  by  Rendlgs  Fels.  director  of  the 
seminar,  and  John  V.  Krutllla.  Neither  of 
these  obliging  critics  nor  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion necessarily  agrees  with  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  this  paper;  they  are  not  resjransi- 
ble  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  final  draft.) 
z 

The  ntunbcr  of  Ctovemment  projects  which 
appear  desirable  varies  inversely  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  rate  at  which  their  time 
streams  of  benefits  and  coats  are  discounted. 
Appropriately  enough,  the  question  of  the 
proper  size  of  the  discount  rate  for  Oovern- 
ment  enterprises  has  received  and  is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  from  economists.' 


•University  of  Chicago  Office  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Research.  Pai>er  No.  5612, 
July  18,  1966,  pp.  4-5. 

>  See  especially  the  following:  O.  Eckstein, 
"Water  Resource  Development"  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1958),  pp. 
94-104;  J.  Hlrshleifer,  J.  C.  De  Haven,  J.  W. 
Milllman.  "Water  Sripply  Economics,  Tech- 
nology, and  Policy"  (Chicago,  111.:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1960),  pp.  139-174;  J.  V. 
Krutllla  and  O.  Eckstein,  "Multiple  Purpose 
River  Development"  (Baltimore,  Md.:  Johns 
Hopkins  Prras,  1958).  chapter  IV;  R.  N.  Mc- 
Kean,  "Efficiency  In  Government  Through 
Systems  Analysis'*  (New  Tork:  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  1958),  pp.  74-95;  P.  O.  Stelner. 
"Choosing  Among  Alternative  Public  In- 
vestments," American  Economic  Review, 
December  1959.  pp.  89S-916. 
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»  No  attention  is  paid  in  the  body  <^f  this 
paper  to  the  contributions  of  McKeSti  and 
SteLner  and  to  the  possibility  of  using  as 
the  rate  of  discount  the  average  of  rijtes  of 
return  on  long-term  Government  obligations. 

For  circumstances  in  which  Government 
budgets  are  subject  to  change,  MpKean 
favors  discounting  at  the  market  t^te  of 
Interest  (McKean,  op.  clt.,  pp.  76-81),  but 
he  falls  to  say  Just  what  market  rate  tt  to  be 
employed.  If  budgets  are  fixed,  MJcKean 
thinks  discounting  should  be  at  the  marginal 
Internal  rate  of  return  for  Government  Proj- 
ects (ibid.,  pp.  81-88).  This  suggestion  has 
little  use  because  budgets  in  practice  are 
fixed  only  in  the  short  run,  and.  even  il  they 
were  fixed  in  the  long  run,  the  issue  of  their 
proper  size  would  still  demand  attention. 
See  Hlrshleifer.  De  Haven,  and  MilJLlman, 
op.  Cit.,  pp.  149,  169-172;  J.  MargolU,  "The 
Economic  Evaluation  of  Federal  Wat^r  Re- 
source Development."  American  Ec(fnomic 
Review.  March  1959,  pp.  104-105. 

In  the  article  cited  in  footnote  1.  Btelner 
discounts  internal  rates  of  retvu-n  of  private 
and  public  enterprises  by  the  "opporltunity 
cost  of  deferred  consumption"  or  *'Bocial 
time  preference."  Though  this  rat^  per- 
forms an  analytic  need  for  him  and  t^ables 
him  to  perform  an  interesting  integrative 
operation  on  his  predecessors'  wock.  not 
enough  information  Is  available  on  Hts  na- 
tiure  and  the  method  by  which  It  ml^ht  be 
computed  to  render  it  usable  for  jfolving 
problems  other  than  purely  conceptua|l  ones. 

Eckstein  rejects  use  of  the  average  rate 
of  return  on  long-term  governmental  ob- 
ligations on  the  ground  that  It  does  i^ot  re- 
flect risks  inherent  in  Individual  flovern- 
mental  projects  (Eckstein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  95- 
96;  KrutiUa  and  Eckstein,  op  cit.,  p[  124). 
Three  reasons  why  this  average  ni$.y  not 
reflect  these  risks  are  (1)  Government  tax- 
ing power  supports  the  bonds,  and  lenses  on 
{projects  win  be  paid  out  of  tax  pn^eds; 
(2)  the  Federal  Government  can  cre&te  Its 
own  money  and  act  as  both  bu^^r  and 
seller  of  bonds;  (S)  central  bank  operations 
des^ned  to  reduce  interest  rates  may.  during 
transition  periods  at  least,  depress  r^tes  on 
Government  bonds  more  than  other  Ihterest 
rates.  Because  rates  on  Government  obli- 
gations fhictuate,  however.  It  may  be  that  at 
times  an  average  of  such  rates  woult)  be  of 
appropriate  magnitude. 

•  See  especially  Krutllla  and  Eckstl^ln,  op. 
clt..  ch.  rv,  which  chapter  ts  primarily  the 
work  of  Eckstein. 


Despite  the  existence  on  a  complex  of  In- 
terest rates,  averaging  provides  a  way  out. 
The  social  cost  of  taxation  depends  on 
whether  taxes  curtail  consumption  or  in- 
vestment. If  taxation  reduces  consumption, 
social  costs  are  In  Eckstein's  system  discover- 
able by  averaging  rates  of  interest,  net  of 
tax  reductions  permitted  borrowers  and  net 
of  taxes  paid  by  recipients  of  property  in- 
come, applicable  to  householders  primarily 
in  their  role  as  debtors.  If  taxes  come  out 
of  investment,  social  costs  are  computed  by 
averaging  Interest  rates  and  returns,  net  of 
taxes  paid,  on  investment.  By  xising  chiefly 
1955  data  for  the  United  States.  Eckstein 
found  that  taxes  which  curtail  consumption 
involve  a  social  cost  of  5.79  percent,  that 
those  reducing  Investment  cost  society  5.44 
percent,  and  that  the  weighted  average  of 
costs  resulting  from  both  forms  of  taxation 
lies  between  5  percent  and  6  percent. 

Interests  of  underdeveloped  regions  may 
Justify  reduction  of  the  discount  rate  in  order 
to  subsidize  their  development. 

This  brief  sketch  is  not  designed  to  pre- 
sent the  full  flavor  and  content  of  Eckstein's 
contribution,  but  merely  to  raise  the  issues 
which  I  wish  to  discuss.  In  what  follows  I 
shall  argue  in  the  manner  and  sequence 
indicated: 

1.  An  average  of  rates  of  interest  and  re- 
turns In  the  private  sector  sets  too  high  a 
minimum  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First.  It 
requires  of  public  enterprise  higher  stand- 
ards than  are  demanded  of  private  firms. 
Second,  this  average  at  times  reflects  some 
private  rates  of  return  that  are  too  high. 
Third,  the  range  of  from  5  percent  to  6  per- 
cent embodies  short-run  influences  aiul  per- 
haps an  inflation  premium  which  should  be 
eliminated.  The  range  of  helpful  discount 
rates  seems  narrow,  and  the  number  of  fields 
of  useful  application  appears  limited. 

2.  Substantially  the  same  discount  rate 
appropriate  for  projects  financed  by  taxa- 
tion under  circumstances  of  full  employment 
should  be  used  during  mild  or  moderate  In- 
flation but  not  hyperinflation. 

3.  Substantially  the  same  discount  rate 
should  be  used  regardless  of  the  level  of  em- 
ployment. Unemployment  does  not  Justify 
a  lower  rate  than  used  during  full  employ- 
ment. 

4.  Until  all  alternatives  have  been  investi- 
gated and  found  wanting,  the  discount  rate 
should  not  be  lowered  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  lagging  regions. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
whether  or  not  prospective  returns  on  gov- 
ernment projects  can  be  computed  and  shall 
assume  that  one  discount  rate  is  apftroprlate 
for  a  given  project  throughout  Its  life. 

n 

With  Eckstein  let  us  assume  full  employ- 
ment and  balanced  governmental  budgets. 
Can  we  with  confidence  use  discount  ratea 
In  the  6-percent  to  6-percent  range?  I 
shall  develop  three  reason*  why  we  should 
not  so  limit  the  range  and  then  present  ■ 
substitute  range  of  discount  rates  and  indi- 
cate In  broad  outline  the  type  of  projects 
to  which  these  rates  may  be  applied. 

( I )  Eckstein  notes  that  a  discount  rate  of 
between  5  percent  and  6  percent  would  rule 
out  most  water  resource  development  proj- 
ects as  outlined  in  plans  sponsored  and 
under  consideration  In  1963-56.*  Perhapa 
less  rigorous  standards  would  eliminate  al- 
most as  many,  but  at  least  the  minimum  of 
the  6-6  percent  range  seems  too  high.  The 
canons  of  economic  efficiency  do  not  require 
that  Government  projects  meet  higher  stand- 
ards than  private  business  firms.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  average  "Intemal  rate  of 


*  Eckstein,  op.  cit.,  p.  90.  As  KrutiUa  makes 
clear,  however,  use  of  the  5-6-percent  range 
would  not  always  mean  that  the  resources 
could  not  be  developed  to  a  amaller  scale. 
See  Krutllla  and  Eckstein,  <^.  clt..  p.  274. 
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return"  that  lU  use  as  a  discount  rate  wlU 
render  negative  the  present  value  of  private 
firms  for  which  the  Internal  rates  of  return 
are  below  average. 

For  Information  on  smaU  and  medium 
business  firms  Eckstein  turned  to  data  com- 
piled by  R.  A.  Foulke  and  published  in 
issues  of  Dun's  Review  and  Modern  Indus- 
try for  October,  Novemb«-,  and  December, 
1955.'  As  Indicated  in  table  I.  these  issues  of 
Dun's  Review  report  resulU  for  29  lines  of 
manufacturing,  24  wholesale  lines,  and  12 
reUll  lines — a  toUl  of  65  lines  of  business. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  what  would  happen 
to  these  medium  and  small  biosinesses  if 
they  were  subjected  to  discount  rates  of  5 
percent  and  1954  profit  rates  were  taken  as 
internal  r.jtes  of  retxirn.  The  profit  rate  on 
tangible  net  worth  was  below  5  percent  for 
between  cne-half  and  three-fourths  of  the 
firms  in  17  of  the  65  lines  of  business;  it  was 
below  5  percent  also  in  from  one -fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  firms  in  39  other  of  these 
lines.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  firms 
In  2  additional  lines  could  not  meet  the  mlnl- 
miun  Eckstein  sUndard.  Only  in  7  lines 
were  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  firms 
able  to  show  profit  rates  in  excess  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  tangible  net  worth.  These  data 
tell  to  fa^'or  of  a  lower  mtolmum  discount 
rate  for  Government  projecte  than  Eckstein 
provides.  It  seems  reasonable  that  many 
business  firms  receiving  leas  than  average 
profits  are  Judged  successful  and  socially 
desirable,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomic efflolency  it  is  equally  reasonable  to 
regard  many  Government  projects  as  wcHth- 
while  though  their  totemal  rates  of  retiun 
are  below  averages  computed  according  to 
Ecksteto's  method. 

Tablx  I. — SmaU  and  medium  businesses  with 
lest  than  5  percent  pro/It  on  tangible  net 
uorth,  19S4 
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35  to  90 

Lpsb  than  25 

Total 

29 

24 

12 

65 

Source:  Dun's  R«virw  and  Modern  Indtistry,  Octo- 
bpT,  NoTrtnbcr.  necpmbn-  19M.  DaU  eompiied  by 
R.  A.  Foulkf. 

(2)  Dxu-ing  prosperous  periods  manufac- 
turing corporations  as  a  whole  show  retiu-ns 
on  stockholders'  equity  in  excess  of  6  per- 
cent, and  the  size  ol  these  rates  varies  with 
that  of  the  firms  concerned.  For  example. 
In  1949  on  the  average  a  manufacturing  firm 
with  rates  of  return  below  5  percent  would 
have  been  one  with  total  assets  of  less  than 
9250.000:  for  in  that  year  manufacturing  cor- 
porations in  this  class  averaged  only  about 
6  percent  on  stockliolders'  equity,  but  larger 
firms  did  better.  Similarly  in  1965  and  1957. 
manufacturing  corporations  with  assets  to 
excess  of  ai  million  generally  showed  returns 
on  stockholders'  equity  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  5  percent.*  We  should  not  allow 
these  high  profits  of  larger  manufacturing 
firms  to  influence  the  discount  rates  em- 


*  Krutllla  and  Eckstein,  op.  cit..  p.  106. 

■Information  tor  1949  based  on  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  Quarterly  Industrial  Fi- 
nancial Report  Series,  fear  all  United  Stotes 
Manufacturing  Corporations,  Fourth  Quar- 
ter, 1S49.  Table  6.  p.  17.  as  computed  and 
reported  by  c.  B.  Hoover  in  "On  the  In- 
equality of  the  Rate  of  Profit  and  the  Rate 
of  Interest."  Southern  Economic  Journal, 
July  1961,  p.  11.  Data  on  profit  rates  to  1955 
and   1957  are  In  BedenU  Trade  Commission 


ployed  in  connection  with  Government  proj- 
ects, for  these  firms  have  notoriously  failed 
to  expand  until  the  marginal  efficiency  of 
capital  has  been  made  equal  to  the  rate  at 
which  buyers  of  corporate  securities  are 
willing  to  make  funds  available.'  Since  data 
averaged  by  Ecksteto  included  the  earnings 
yields  on  common  stock,  which  are  at  times 
abnormally  high  because  returns  on  stock- 
holders' equity  are  \mduly  large,  we  agato 
conclude  that  an  average  computed  accord- 
ing to  his  methodology  is  somewhat  biased 
against  Government  enterprise.  Restrictive 
policies  of  manufacturtog  corporations 
should  not  be  built  toto  other  types  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  public  or  private. 

(3)  Eckstein's  method  by  which  he  ar- 
rived at  the  range  of  between  5  and 
6  percent  does  not  exclude  certato  toter- 
temporal  Infiuences  which  should  be  elim- 
inated in  the  interesU  of  longer  run  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  CompuUtion  of  averages 
for  other  years  indicates  certato  defecU  to 
the  procedure.  I  have  followed  Ecksteto 
twice  through  his  statistical  netherland  and 
have  arrived  at  results  for  1949  and  1967. 
Accordtog  to  my  computations,  a  tax  reduc- 
tog  consumption  would  have  tovolved  a 
social  cost  of  6.7  percent  to  1949  and  6.6  per- 
cent in  1957;  a  tax-reducing  tovestment 
would  have  cost  "  percent  to  1949  and  6.3 
percent  to  1957.'  Because  of  the  influence 
of  central  hanking  and  fiscal  policies,  the 
volatile  nature  of  such  items  as  earnings 
yield  on  common  stock,  changes  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  various  rates  of  Interest  and 
return  mirror  anUcipation  of  inflation, 
speculaUon  on  security  exchanges,  and  so  on. 
considerable  fluctuation  of  averages  com- 
puted after  Ecksteto's  manner  is  to  be 
expected. 

If  anticipated  benefits  and  costs  are  to  be 
computed  to  terms  of  constant  prices,  use 
of  Ecksteto's  method  for  arriving  at  a  dU- 
coxint  rate  will  cause  much  mischief.  A  proj- 
ect which  would  be  attractive  withto  the 
5-«  percent  range  for  1965  will  be  eliminated 
by  the  6-7  percent  range  appropriate  for 
1957.  If  the  rise  In  the  rates  for  1957  over 
those  for  1955  represented  changes  to  long- 
run  normal  retxu-ns,  this  fact  would  support 
use  of  Eckstein's  methodology,  but  it  Is  im- 
Ukely  that  such  Justiflcation  exists.  Clearly 
we  need  a  rate  which  will  be  valid  for  more 
than  1  year. 

What  we  need  is  a  "real"  rate  of  return  or 
perhaps  a  set  of  such  rates,  which  to  equilib- 
rium will  satisfy  both  the  margtoal  rate  of 
time  preference  and  the  margtoal  return 
from  tovestment.  Unfortunately  this  goal 
represents  an  unattainable  ideal.  We  have 
only  the  prospect  of  a  compromise  solution. 
One  proximate  solution  attempts  to  re- 
move the  inflation  premium  and  short-run 
Influences  allegedly  incorporated  to  market 
rates.  A  recent  example  of  this  approach  is 
O.  L.  Reuber  and  R.  J.  Wonnacott's  compu- 
tation of  the  cost  of  social  capital  to  Canada.* 
These  authors  regard  the  1959  rate  on  Gov- 


and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Quarterly  Ftaandal  Report,  Fourth  Quar- 
ter. 1955,  Table  3,  p.  3;  Fourth  Quarter,  1967, 
Table  3,  p.  S. 

'  Tot  development  of  this  thesis,  see 
Hoover,  op.  clt.,  pp.  1-12. 

•  My  ratea  are  higher  than  Eckstein's  pri- 
marily because  earnings  yield  on  r-nmmnn 
stock  and  bustoess  tocome  were  hlglier  to 
1949  and  1957  than  in  1955.  Among  minor 
factors  is  the  fact  that  Eckstein's  estimates 
of  margtoal  tax  rates  seem  too  high.  Com- 
pare his  rates  in  Krutllla  and  Eckstein,  op. 
clt..  p.  109,  with  those  of  C.  H.  Kahn  to  his 
"Personal  Deductions  in  the  Federal  Income 
Tax"  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1960),  p.  104. 

•G.  L.  Reuber  and  R.  J.  Wonnaoott.  "The 
Cost  of  Capital  in  Canada  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Public  Development  of  the  Colum- 
bia River"  (WaslilBgton.  D.C.:  Resources  for 


ernment  of  Canada  bonds,  5.5  percent,  as  the 
upper  limit  of  real  return  to  tovestment  in 
Canada  and  the  dividend  rate  on  common 
stocks,  4.26  percent,  as  the  lower  Hmlt  and 
estimate  that  the  riskless  real  rate  of  re- 
turn to  Canadian  Investment  to  1950  was 
4.75  percent.  Stoce  the  gap  between  4.75 
percent  and  5.5  percent  is  0.76  percent,  the 
combined  effect,  of  impending  Inflation  and 
short-run  factors  is  Judged  to  be  equal  to 
this  difference.  After  removing  this  anMJunt 
(.75  percent)  from  each  available  rate  of  to- 
terest  and  return  and  averaging,  Reuber  ^»«m^ 
Wonnaeott  conclude  that  the  opportunity 
cost  of  borrowing  to  Canada  to  1959  was  5.6 
percent  if  borrowing  were  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  5.64  percent  If  it  were 
undertaken  by  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. Thus,  the  opportunity  cost  of  bor- 
rowing is  approximately  the  same  whether 
securities  are  sold  by  the  Federal  or  pro- 
vincial governments  and  Is  within  the  range 
computed  by  Eckstein  for  the  soda!  coat 
of  taxation  to  the  United  States  ia  1956. 

For  the  United  States  Reuber  and  Wonna- 
eott estimated  that  the  totarest  ratea  during 
1959  also  were  abnormally  high  becawse  of 
the  tofluence  of  inflation  and  short-rtm  fac- 
tors. AcccH-ding  to  them,  thcee  prcsBUiqi 
accounted  for  a  premlimi  of  0.75  parccnt. 
Hlrshleifer,  et  al..  think  that  inflation  alone 
was  responsible  for  a  ^-emium  of  between 
0.6  percent  and  1  percent.'*  Redoetlon  (rf 
rates  to  my  computaUons  for  1040  and  1967 
by  0.75  to  allow  for  this  alleged  premium, 
would  to  general  bring  them  into  tbe  rauge 
derived  by  Ecksteto  on  the  baals  of  1966  data 
for  the  United  States. 

A  ktodred  but  preferable  approach  brg1n«i 
with  estimates  of  the  long-run  risk-free  real 
rates  of  return.  For  the  United  Statea  and 
Canada,  informed  opinion  plaoca  thla  rate 
between  3.5  i>ercent  and  4.5  percent.**  This 
position  gains  support  from  the  general 
wilUngness  of  buyers  of  cori>orate  securtties 
to  make  funds  avaUable  for  between  t.6  per- 
cent and  4.6  percent  when  they  think  that 
risks  are  comparatively  low.**  If  we  Msumr 
that  these  rates  reflect  preferenoea  of  hoiiac 
holders  and  other  lenders  and  that  their 
wishes  should  be  followed,  the  margliwl  ef- 
ficiency of  capital  should  have  been  driven 
down  to  about  4  percent. 

According  to  this  line  of  thought  we  are 
well  advised  to  settle  for  a  dlaeouzkt  rate  of 
between  4  percent  and  4.6  percent  where 
benefita  and  costa  are  highly  owtato  at 
realization.  If  clrcumatanoca  warrant,  we 
may  add  a  risk  premium  at  from  0.6  pereent 
to  2  percent."  At  present  hicbai  premiUBis 
appear  unwarranted,  for  a  tfteoount  rate  of 
from  6  percent  to  6^^  percent  la  hi^  oiough 
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the  Future,  Inc.,  1961).  especially  pp.  7.  22, 
62.  69-70. 

"  Hlrshleifer.  De  Haven,  and  wnnmnn  op. 
clt..  pp.  143-144. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  144-145,  148;  Reuber  and  Won- 
naeott, op.  cit.,  pp' 69-70,  7S-79. 

""Historical  Supplement  to  FMeral  Re- 
serve Chart  Book  on  Flnaneial  and  Buaincas 
Statistics"  (Board  of  Ooremors  (rf  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  1900),  pp.  44-46,  51. 

>*cr.  Hlrshletrer,  De  Haven,  and  Mnilman, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  141-142,  144-148.  Hlrshleifer. 
et  al.  set  up  two  discount  ratea  aa  bench 
marks.  One  is  the  pure  long-tens  rate  of  to- 
terest.  beHered  in  1969  to  be  Just  ever  4 
percent.  The  other  benelunark  ts  an  "op- 
portunity" rate  of  about  16  percent.  This 
"opportunity"  rata  is  airtred  at  by  taktog  as 
point  of  departure  the  avera^  eamlogs  for 
public  utilities,  taken  in  1MB  to  be  6.2  per- 
cent on  the  assumption  that  eqolty  and 
debt  are  of  about  eqxial  hnportaaee.  This 
rate  Is  raised  to  over  9  percent  to  allow  tot 
Federal,  State,  and  local  tazee.  If  rlska  ae- 
Boclated  with  government  projeeta  are  gen- 
erally greater  tiian  theae  eennected  with 
private  endeavors,  a  margteal  rate  at  at  la^ 
10    percent   la   todicated.      Thus.   noveMy   Is 
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to  ellmlmito  undesirable  projects  where  dls- 
coiinUng  •coording  to  the  foregoing  pattern 
can  be  belpftU. 

Dlscounttng  after  this  pattern  has  only 
limited  usefulness  In  connection  with  gov- 
emmsmt  activity  and  shotild  be  confined  to 
comparatlTely  routine  projects  like  poet  of- 
floee.  highways,  hydroelectric  plants.  Irri- 
gation schentee,  and  even  schools.  About 
the  nature  and  likelihood  of  benefits  from 
such  ▼enturee  we  know  a  great  deal,  though 
not  enough,  tram  both  private  and  public 
experience.  Furthermore,  for  such  projects 
government  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  aversions  to  risk  similar  to  those  of 
private  enterprise. 

The  discount  policy  favored  in  this  paper 
has  nothing  to  contribute  toward  evaluation 
of  projects  In  many  fields  of  government  ac- 
tion, such  as  Interplanetary  travel  and  atom 
smashing."  While  we  know  little  or  nothing 
ex  ante  about  the  nature  and  likelihood  of 
a  favorable  outcome  from  these  activities, 
we  as  people  are  overwhelmingly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  government  should  engage  In  them. 
EconomlBts  can  add  nothing  by  recommend- 
ing a  dlscoimt  rate  of  40  percent  or  some 
higher  rate  that  might  measure  responae  of 
private  Investors  to  risks  and  uncertainties 
Involved. 

xn 

Let  \1B  assume  that  we  have  settled  upon  a 
range  of  discount  rates  between  4  percent 
and  6.S  i>ercent  for  projects  financed  by  taxa- 
tion during  a  period  of  full  employment. 
Should  this  range  be  modified  downward  (1) 
to  promote  the  interests  of  posterity,  (2)  to 
evaluate  projects  whose  financing  Involves 
deficit  spending,  (3)  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment, and  (4)  to  aid  lagging  regions?  Since, 
to  my  thinking,  the  problem  of  the  interests 
of  future  generations  has  received  adequate 
consideration  elsewhere,"  I  shall  confine  dls- 
CTUsion  to  the  other  three  Items. 

First,  can  the  4-6.5-percent  range  be  ap- 
plied to  a  world  of  high  level  employment 
and  deficit  financing  by  Government?  Full 
employment  deficit  models  in  which  C3ovem- 
ment  obtains  resources  from  domestic 
sources  are  of  two  broad  types,  those  in 
which  the  quantity  of  money  remains  con- 
stant and  those  In  which  it  rises,  nrst,  let 
us  suppose  that  Oovemment  borrows  mone- 
tary savings  of  hotiseholders  and  private 
business  firms.  If  borrowing  1b  from  a  wide 
range  of  householders,  business  firms,  or 
both,  the  social  cost  of  this  borrowing  should 
approximate  that  of  taxation.  Any  compu- 
tation Indicating  that  It  costs  different 
amounts  to  take  the  same  resources  from  the 
same  people  should  raise  doubts  as  to  the 
worth  of  the  basic  method  for  evaluating 
social  costs.  Only  in  marginal  cases,  in 
which  additional  taxes  would  hinder  produc- 
tion but  borrowing  would  not,  would  social 
costs  vary  between  the  two  methods  of 
getting  resources. 


attained  by  Including  taxes  in  the  discount 
rate,  whereas  most  economists  would  coimt 
them  as  reductions  of  benefits.  In  essence 
these  authors  take  the  basic  rate  of  4  per- 
cent, add  a  risk  preml\un  of  3.2  percent,  and 
then  adjxist  the  discount  rate  upward  to 
allow  for  taxes. 

Like  ICargolls,  I  was  at  first  siuprlsed  at 
the  smallness  of  the  range  of  discount 
premiums  suggested  by  Eckstein  (0.6  percent 
to  a  percent) ,  but  I  have  become  convinced 
that  a  much  larger  range  can  have  little 
use.  (Eckstein,  op.  clt.,  p.  86;  liiargollfl,  op. 
clt..  p.  101.) 

><Cf.  R.  N.  McKean.  "Evaluating  Alterna- 
tive Expenditure  ProgramB."  Public  Finances: 
Needs,  Sources,  and  Utilization  (Princeton. 
N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1961),  espe- 
claUy  pp.  S50-S52. 

**  Hlrshlelf er.  De  Haven,  and  Mllllman,  op. 
clt.,  pp.  118-121;  Krutilla  and  Eckstein,  op. 
cit.,  pp  126-127;  ICcKean.  "Sfllclency  in  Ck>v- 
ernment,"  p.  118. 


Inflation  Is  a  substitute  for  taxaticn^:  It 
transfers  resources  to  the  Oovemment  |as  a 
result  of  two  developments.  To  set  either  or 
both  of  these  afoot,  the  Government  causes 
new  money  to  be  created  and  in  effect  Coffers 
attractive  prices  to  producers,  who  sell. 
Goods  are  removed  from  the  market  { and 
additional  money  is  injected.  If  outpull  can 
be  increased,  as  will  be  possible  under  con- 
ditions of  unemployment  Induced  by  s|  de- 
ficiency of  effective  demand  not  assootated 
With  low  marginal  productivity,  prices  ^eed 
not  rise. 

If.  however,  spending  rises  faster  than 
output,  prices  move  upward.  Governt>ient 
gets  resources;  the  private  sector  gets  hljgber 
prices.  The  other  way  In  which  Incpfases 
in  output  or  prices  shift  resources  to  Igov- 
emment  is  by  increasing  its  real  take  from 
taxation.  For  example,  with  a  progrtfeslve 
Income  tax  more  and  more  people  pay  hAjgher 
taxes  because  they  are  driven  into  hllgher 
tax  brackets.  From  the  standpoint  of  Eco- 
nomics, Inflation  transfers  resources  to  the 
Oovemment  which  could  be  obtained  by 
taxation. 

For  anal3rsis  of  the  social  cost  of  infla- 
tionary finsmce,  one  must  use  a  mlniitiuni 
of  two  models,  one  for  hyperinflation  and 
one  for  lesser  varieties.  Since  a  large  num- 
ber of  factors  Influence  the  dlstributidn  of 
Income,  isolation  of  the  effect  of  each  during 
a  period  of  mild  Inflation  is  very  difficult^,  but 
Investigations  of  the  post- 1939  Inflation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
Indicate  that  inflation  experienced  In  ihese 
countries  did  not  significantly  affect  th«|  dis- 
tribution of  Income  among  broad  Mocial 
groups — laborers  and  owners  of  property,  re- 
cipients of  high  and  low  incomes."  Conse- 
quently, as  a  flrst  approximation  we  may 
conclude  that  In  real  terms  the  cost  at  ob- 
taining resources  by  mild  inflation  approxi- 
mates the  cost  of  securing  the  same  resojirces 
by  taxation.  On  this  assumption,  the  frame 
discount  rate  should  be  used  for  projects 
involving  either  taxation  or  mild  inflation. 
This  solution  assiunes,  of  course,  that  Mod- 
erate inflation  Involves  no  social  cosU  ex- 
cept those  which  would  result  from  taxsitlon; 
and  for  broad  social  groups  this  assunAtlon 
appears  reasonable,  for  in  general  a  ml)d  or 
even  moderate  inflation  cOlows  time  tag  ad- 
justments which  prevent  some  or  even  tnost 
of  the  harmful  effects  of  hyperinflation. 
However,  even  d\u'ing  mild  inflation  plder 
families  and  retired  persons  and  others 
whose  incomes  lag  suffer  at  least  cMiring 
transitional  periods  before  institutional  ad- 
justments are  made  to  eliminate  redistribu- 
tional effects.  If  society  thinks  that  those 
hurt  by  mild  inflation  should  not  bear*  this 
biu-den.  it  may  be  helpful  to  call  attottion 
to  this  Judgment  by  requiring  a  slightly 
higher  discount  rate  for  projects  flni|nced 
by  Inflation  than  is  demanded  of  those 
brought  about  without  it. 

Hyperinflation  is  another  matter,  ih  the 
flrst  place,  severe  and  rapid  Inflati^  re- 
sults In  drastic  changes  in  distribution  of 
income.  Thxis,  in  the  great  German  infla- 
tion of  the  1920's.  labor's  share  in  thfl  na- 
tional Income  declined  but  only  after  prices 
began  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a 
month.i'  Similar  results  accompanieq  the 
Hungarian  inflation  of  194&-46,  but  the  evi- 
dence   from    Greek    inflation    of    the    isame 
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period  Is  not  clear."  In  addition,  hyperin- 
flation imposes  other  costs  on  society,  which 
are  conunonplace.  Clearly  a  discount  rate 
suitable  for  vent\u-es  flnanced  by  taxation 
cannot  be  applied  to  those  whose  execution 
is  associated  with  h3rper inflation. 

IV 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  concerned 
with  a  discount  policy  suitable  for  domestic 
programs  under  conditions  of  full  employ- 
ment. We  shall  continue  with  domestic 
policy  but  turn  our  attention  to  the  matter 
of  a  proper  policy  during  unemployment 
attributable  primarily  to  some  source  other 
than  a  shcx-tage  of  cooperative  factors  of 
production.  Should  the  discount  rate  used 
during  full  employment  be  applied  to  a 
situation  of  widespread  unemplojrment?  I 
think  so. 

Though  in  the  presence  of  iinemplosrment 
Government  spending  can  be  Increased  with- 
out curtailing  output  In  the  private  sector, 
this  happy  result  Is  not  inevitable.  Whether 
Government  employment  of  resoiu'ces  In 
this  situation  Involves  a  cost  to  the  private 
sector  depends  In  part  on  the  method  of 
finance  used.  Taxation  during  periods  of 
unemployment  certainly  involves  a  coat  to 
the  private  sector  by  curtailing  consump- 
tion, preventing  debt  reduction,  reducing 
money  balances  which  later  will  In  part  be 
spent  to  Increase  consumption  and  Invest- 
ment, and — probably  most  important  of 
all — excluding  deficit  financing  which  would 
stimulate  employment. 

During  unemployment  deficit  financing  Is 
less  cof  tly  to  the  private  sector  than  taxation. 
When  there  Is  unemployment.  Government 
can  raise  income  and  employment  by  deficits 
created  by  either  or  both  of  two  ways,  cut- 
ting taxes  and  increasing  expenditures.  As 
long  as  tax  cuts  will  increase  income,  other- 
wise worthless  increases  in  governmental  out- 
lay cannot  be  defended  simply  on  the 
ground  that  they  will  raise  national  income. 
Government  projects  that  are  really  worth- 
while take  a  long  time  to  get  under  way. 
Hence,  It  could  be  argued  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal,  boondoggles  were 
Jvistlfied  In  the  short  run.  The  reply  is 
that  reductions  of  taxes  can  be  instituted 
as  fast  as  boondoggles,  provide  Jobs  almost 
as  quickly,  and  result  in  more  efficient  xise 
of  resources.  The  opposition  may  counter 
that  reduction  of  taxes  in  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Deal  would  have  gone  In  large  part 
to  Increase  the  siee  of  hoards  held  by  wealthy 
Individuals.  What  merit  this  argument  may 
once  have  had  has  been  removed  by  the 
tendency  of  the  personal  income  tax  to  be- 
come everybody's  tax  and  not  a  tax  paid 
almost  exclusively  by  people  in  very  high 
income  brackets.  More  than  ever,  pro- 
spective increases  in  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures must  offer  a  retvirn  greater  than  zero 
over  and  above  their  contribution  to  em- 
ployment. 

At  least  two  factors  indicate  that  this  re- 
turn must  be  considerably  In  excess  of  zero. 
Alternatives  available  to  Government  nor- 
mally will  provide  services  considerably  above 
zero  worth.  Even  if  resources  transferred 
from  the  private  sector  do  not  at  that 
moment  reduce  its  efficiency,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  make  frivolous  use 
of  these  resources  unless  It  has  no  alterna- 
tive. Generally  long  before  frivolous  use 
becomes  attractive,  rising  employment  will 
lift  the  opportunity  cost  of  removing  re- 
sources from  the  private  sector  to  a  j>osltlve 
figure,  regardless  of  the  method  of  finance 
employed    by    the    Government. 

In  times  of  severe  unemployment  govern- 
ment intervention  should  aim  toward  full 
employment.  When  governments  are  com- 
mitted to  drastic  Intervention  In  the  case 
of  rapid  falls  in  Income,  the  presumption 
is  that  this  state  will  be  quickly  attained. 
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Government  use  of  resottrces  for  a  little 
needed  airport  instead  of  for  a  more  needed 
school  will  Impair  efficiency  in  the  subse- 
quent state  of  full  employment. 

In  short,  the  full  employment  model  can- 
not be  discarded  simply  because  of  unem- 
ployment. Instead,  it  probably  provides  the 
best  answer,  not  always  to  the  question 
whether  government  should  increase  expend- 
itures but  at  least  to  the  problem  of  al- 
locating the  budgeted  aggregate  of  govern- 
mental outlay.  Accordingly,  a  discount  rate 
appropriate  for  full  employment  does  not 
lose  its  relevance  during  unemployment. 

V 

Lagging  regions  are  characterised  by  un- 
employment and  underemployment  of  labor 
resulting  chiefly  from  two  sources — (1)  a 
deficiency  of  cooperating  factors  of  produc- 
tion and  (2)  high  net  reproduction  rates 
coupled  with  failure  or  Inability  of  richer 
regions  to  drain  off  excess  population  directly 
by  Immigration  or  by  proxy  through  imports 
of  produce.  Champions  of  lagging  regions 
may  favor  employment  of  low  rates  of  dis- 
count In  order  to  subsidize  development. 
Involved  is  the  debatable  proposition  that 
this  type  of  subsidization  is  the  best  policy 
for  stimulating  advance  of  these  regions. 

According    to    the    late    Ragnar    Nurkse. 
world  trade  was  much  more  an  engine  of 
growth  in  the  19th  century  than  it  has  been 
in   the   20th.    for   during  the  earlier   period 
growth  !n  Income  In  the  rich  countries  was 
accompanied  by  a  greater  expansion  In  Im- 
ports from  poor  countries,  whereas  in  the 
20th  century  growth  in  the  sdranced  coun- 
tries   has    resulted    In    a   relatively   smaller 
growth    In    imports    from    backward    coun- 
tries.'»      The    contrast    while    Nurkse    found 
between  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  exists 
in  the  world  today.     Currently  there  are  two 
types  of  lagging   regions,   those  which   can 
be  eliminated  by  more  rapid  development  of 
richer  areas  and  those  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved In  this  way.     The  first  category  con- 
sists of  regions   already  comparatively   well 
off  and  poor  areas  which  supply  items  In 
great  demand  In  rich  countries.    The  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  provides  an 
example    of    this    first    category;    Indonesia 
probably  falls  In  the  second. 

The  southern  part  of  the  United  States  al- 
ready ranks  high  among  the  richer  regions  of 
the  world  and  can  be  regarded  as  poor  only 
In  comparison  to  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States.  In  periods  of  overemploy- 
ment, as  during  World  War  n,  per  capita  in- 
come In  the  South  grows  at  a  rate  surpass- 
ing that  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States." 
If  our  Impatience  demands  it.  Government 
action  to  drive  the  economy  beyond  full  em- 
ployment to  World  War  II  levels  for  a  period 
of  5  years  would  probaJaly  eliminate  most  iX 
not  all  economic  inferiority  of  the  South. 
Even  this  line  of  action  might  prove  cheaper 
than  prolonged  subEldlzatlon  of  enterprises 
located  In  the  South.  Patience  may  enable 
us  to  use  less  drastic  remedies. 

During  pertods  of  high  level  activity  but 
less  than  overemployment,  the  South  tends 
to  advance  at  a  rate  approximating  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  KventuaHy.  how- 
ever, the  South  probably  stands  to  gain  rela- 
tively during  such  pertods.  The  average  age 
of  those  employed  in  its  sickest  industries  is 


rising,"  so  that  in  the  future  mere  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  level  of  employment  to  likely 
to  result  In  a  rise  in  per  capita  Income  tn 
the  South  which  will  surpass  that  in  the  r«at 
of  the  country.  Aging  of  the  farm  popula- 
Uon  helps  in  two  ways.  First,  It  reduces  the 
crude  birth  rate.  Second,  becaiise  of  rising 
death  rates  among  aging  farmers,  more  and 
more  of  them  will  migraU  to  some  part  at 
the  hereafter.  With  help  from  these  two 
•ources,  a  lower  net  migration  from  agricul- 
ture into  other  Industries  Is  required  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Because  of  the 
rising  age  of  farm  operators,  a  future  policy 
designed  to  maintain  slmplj  «  high  level  of 
employment  may  well  provide  an  even 
cheaper  way  to  promote  the  relative  advance 
of  the  South  Success  of  this  policy  would 
make  overemployment  an  unquestionably 
■ubmarglnal  altemaUve. 

To  the  extent  that  labor  is  Immobile  be- 
cause of  ignorance  of  Job  opportunities  or 
because  workmen  cannot  afford  transfer 
costs.  Government  provision  of  Job  informa- 
Uon.  migration  and  resettlement  loans,  and 
even  subsidies  for  those  unable  to  migrate 
without  this  form  of  assistance,  provide 
alternatives  to  subsidization  of  manufactur- 
ing, trade,  and  transport  in  the  lagglnK  re- 
gions." " 

The  problem  of  lagging  regions  within  a 
country  is  only  one  among  many  rivals,  all 
with  their  claims  for  governmental  support 
National  Government  should  be  concerned 
with  the  country  as  a  whole.  Accordingly 
even  if  Government  does  not  elect  to  pro- 
mote a  high  level  of  employment  to  drain 
lagging  regions  of  excess  population.  Govern- 
ment may  give  priority  to  a  venture  in  an 
advanced  region,  for  this  project  may  have  a 
higher  internal  rate  of  return  than  one  in  a 
poorer  region  even  though  a  positive  value 
for  Improvement  is  Included  among  tMDcfits 
derivable  from  the  project  In  the  backward 
area.  Even  if  presumpUon  lies  in  favtir  o( 
subsidizing  lagging  secUoos  of  the  United 
States.  Ignoring  a  part  of  the  oodal  coat  ot 
this  policy  leads  only  to  confusion. 

Because  many  poor  countries  have  a  high 
rate  of  populaUon  growth,  a  stow  rate  of 
technological  advance,  a  scarcity  of  entre- 
preneurshlp,  lack  of  sklUed  and  dlaclpUned 
labor,  discontinuities  In  the  accumidatloo  at 
these  resources  and  of  capital,  and  so  on.  per 
capita  income  in  these  economically  back- 
ward countriee  may  not  rise  as  a  result  of 
growth  of  rich  countries  and  is  even  leas 
likely  to  rise  enoxigh  to  remove  much  of  their 
economic  inferiority.  Quite  properly,  devel- 
opment of  a  F>oor  country  like  Indonesia  may 
be  Judged  to  have  value  in  its  own  right.  In 
fact,  aid  to  a  poor  country  like  Indonesia 
may  be  worth  more  to  us  than  it  is  poUtlcally 
or  even  economically  able  to  repay,  in  or- 
der to  pronK)te  economic  development  in  a 
poor  country,  subsidization  may  be  consistent 
with  economic  efficiency  In  the  United  SUtes 
because  no  alternaUve  presents  itself;  birt  the 
worthwhileness  of  this  policy  provides  no 
ground  for  Ignoring  the  social  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
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balanced  governmental  budgets.  (2)  full  em- 
ployment and  governmental  deficits.  («>  xm- 
employment  attributable  to  soaoe  factors 
other  than  a  defldeney  of  complementary 
f actOTs  of  prodoetloii.  and  (4)  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  characteristic  of  lag- 
ging regions,  which  are  wortatetf  wltl»  a 
relaUve  deficiency  of  complementary  factors 
of  producUon.  In  general,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  same  range  of  discount 
rates  should  be  used  in  all  circumstances. 
The  major  exceptions  result  ttom  hyper- 
inflation and  from  the  apparent  existence  at 
poor  regions  where  reduction  of  the  discount 
rate  is  the  only  tool  available  for  promoting 
development. 

Often  If  not  always,  averaging  rates  of  In- 
terest and  returns  in  the  private  rwictor  docs 
not  provide  a  satisfactory  (Useount  rate  for 
goveriu&ental  jvojects.  Bscause  ot  y«w-to- 
year  fiuctxiatlona,  such  averages  make  proj- 
ects attractive  In  seme  years  bnt  uneeono^Oc 
in  others.  Indications  are  that  we  should 
look  for  a  longer  run  real  rate  or  return 
comparatively  free  of  inflationary  and  short 
run  Infiuences.  Estimates  by  economists 
and  rates  at  which  buyers  of  corporate  se- 
curities are  willing  to  make  funds  available 
to  private  business  Indicate  that  the  ailnl- 
mum  risklees  rate  is  in  the  Bdghboiiiood  of 
4  percent.  ThU  rate  might  well  be  vsed  for 
government  projects  for  which  risks  are  low. 
When  circumstances  denumd,  we  may  add 
risk  premiums  of  from  5  percent  to  2  per- 
cent, but  at  present  we  probably  cannot  de- 
velop helpful  rates   at  higher  levels. 

That  the  minlmimi  discount  rate  should 
be  below  5  percent,  the  mhilmum  of  Eck- 
stein's range,  gains  support  from  two  addi- 
tional facts.  First,  use  of  average  rates 
from  the  private  sector  demands  higher 
standards  of  public  than  of  private  enter- 
prise. Knterprlses  with  rates  of  return  be- 
low the  average  are  tolerated  in  private  bm 
not  public  ventiires.  Second,  at  times  some 
private  rates  of  rettim  are  too  high  because 
of  restrtctive  practices  in  the  private  sector. 

Finally,  discounting  In  the  manner  Indi- 
cated is  most  helpful  In  evaluating  projects 
about  which  we  have  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  likelihood  of  success.  It 
has  little  or  nothing  to  offer  when  actlrlttes 
like  Interplanetary  travel,  certain  types  of 
research,  and  much  military  planning  mn  in 
question. 

Excerpt  From  Practical  Logic  or  Imrxanmrr 
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We  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the 
proper  discount  rate  for  use  in  evaluating 
certain  government  projects  under  four  sets 
of  circumstances — (1)   full  employment  and 
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It  Is  not  often  realized  how  sensitive  effi- 
ciency calculations  are  to  the  rate  of  inter- 
est or  dlscoimt  assxuned.  Since  In  water- 
supply  projects  the  bulk  of  the  expenses 
are  normally  incurred  early  in  the  history 
of  the  development,  while  benefits  arc 
stretched  over  a  relatively  long  period,  a 
low  Interest  rate  makes  projects  look  good, 
while  a  high  interest  rate  makes  them  ap- 
pear bad.     In  the  previous  chapter  we  have 

seen   that   typical   Government  procedure 

on  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels — Is  to  use 
In  efficiency  calculations  the  relatively  low 
rates  In  the  range  of  2  to  4  percent  at  which 
governments  can  borrow.  Also,  we  have  seen 
that,  for  private  utility  corporations,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  corporate  inoomc  «•'»»•  requires 
a  project  to  promise  somewhere  in  the  range 
of  10  percent  pretax  yield  before  it  can  be 
considered  profitable,  implying  the  use  of  a 
discount  rate  in  this  higher  range. 

In  recommending  practice  for  public 
works.  Grant  urges  the  use  of  a  "minlmimi 
attractive  rate  of  return."  which  wonld  nor- 
mally be  higher  than  the  borrowing  rate. 
For  this  he  adduces  two  different  types  of 
considerations:  (l)  That,  if  there  are  proj- 
ects that  are  economic  btrt  are  not  being 
adopted  because  of  limited  budgets,  the  dls- 
oount  rate  should  be  the  marginal  opportu- 
nity rate  (the  prospective  return  from  alter- 
native investments),  and  this  will  be  higher 
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than  tb«  bonwvtnf  nto;    (S)    th»t  the 
■houki  to*  aUowMMW  tor  aaeli  f a«tQffs  m 
risk,  tax  OHBptlcm  ot  State  and  kwal  bondi. 

W«  nfMd  IbfM*  potnta  m  WKa&nJly  nvll 
takm*  thonigh  Nquliiag  wom»  dlwuMkm. 
Tta*  ftral  coBaMantlon  Nf«n  to  tbm  "ottpl- 
tal  ntlonUic"  situation  mmtlonacl  Mrllcr. 
'  Za  thla  CM*  tb»  llmitad  budgat  of  an  aganoy 
may  raqulit  It  to  atop  lavNtlnff  whan  It 
■till  haa  marglaal  projaota  oapaMa  of  ylald- 
lag.  aay.  10  paroaat,  daaplta  tha  faot  tbat 
tha  aarkat  rata  of  Intaraat  la  lowar,  aay, 
S  pareant.  Bara  dlaoountlng  at  tha  markat 
rata  may  laad  to  tha  adoption  of  a  projaot 
ylaldlag  baraly  a  pa:oant,  which  would  ba 
a  mlataka  if  altanaatl^  Invaatmanta  ylald- 
lag mora  ara  avallabla  aa  aaaumad.  Tha 
natural  aolutlon  to  thla  problam,  and  tha 
oaa  urgad  by  Orant  (and  othara).  la  to  uaa 
tha  marginal  oiqportimlty  rata— la  thla  oaaa 
tba  lataraal  rata  of  ratura  oa  tha  marglaal 
projact— aa  tha  dlaoouat  rata.  Uafortu- 
aataly.  thla  aolutloa  la  aot  a  gaaarally  oor- 
raot  oaa.  aa  will  ba  ahowa  la  tha  appaadlz 
to  thla  ehaptar.  A  prafaraUa  prooadura. 
whleh  wlU  always  laad  to  oorraet  rwulta  ao 
loag  aa  cmly  fuada  ot  tha  eurraat  parlod 
ara  aaaumad  to  ba  ratloaad.  la  to  oompara 
projaeta  oa  tha  baala  of  thalr  praaaat  Talua 
aa  of  tlma  1  (tha  iralua  of  tha  tUaa  atraam 
tor  parloda  1  through  a,  oalculatad  back  to 
tlma  (1)  par  dollar  of  ourraat  fuada.  Tha 
formula  to  uaa  la  F^/c,.  whara 

(aaaumlag  a  coaataat  markat  rata  of  latar- 
aat,  1) ,  aad  o,  la  tha  fund  laput  tor  tha  cur- 
rant parlod.  Tha  formula  la  only  appUcabla 
wh«r»  a  tvind  Input  for  tha  currant  period  la 
raqiilrMI  (wbar*  no  currant  Input  la  required, 
tha  ratloxilng  of  currant  fuada  la  Irralavant) . 
Tha  rula  la  aucoeaalTaly  to  adopt  projaeta 
with  tha  hlghaat  valuaa  of  thla  ratio  until 
tha  fixed  budget  la  azhauatad  or  until  the 
alternative  use  of  funds  elaewbere  becomea 
more  desirable  tban  f\irttaer  InveatmentB. 
Which  ot  theae  conditions  will  apply  depends 
upon  Whether  the  rationing  requires  exhaus- 
tion of  tha  budget  on  InTaetmenta  or  merely 
limits  the  total  current  funds  so  as  not  to 
exceed  the  budget  made  available,  wltbout 
ruling  out  shortfalls.  A  general  treatment 
of  tha  problem  Is  Investment  decision  under 
capital  rationing  appears  in  the  appendix  to 
this  chapter. 

We  have  relegated  the  technical  discus- 
sion ot  optimizing  under  capital  rationing  to 
an  appendix  because  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  represents  a  practically  Important  situa- 
tion. The  alze  <rf  GoTemment  budgeto  for 
water  aupply,  or  tor  other  types  of  projecta, 
should  not  be  considered  fixed  but  should  be 
determined  by  the  efficiency  of  tbe  projects 
that  might  possibly  be  imdertaken.  For 
this  reason,  we  believe  that  eases  will  only 
rarely  arise  requiring  use  of  the  rather  com- 
plex efficiency  calculations  described  in  the 
appendix  as  strictly  necessary  under  condi- 
tions of  capital  rationing. 

Wltb  regard  to  the  second  type  of  con- 
sideration raised  by  grant  (allowance  for 
risk,  tax  advantages  ot  pubUc  projects, 
ete.),  we  indicated  in  our  theoretical  dis- 
cussion of  the  previous  chapter  that  risk 
should  Ideally  be  handled  by  expected- 
value  eatlmatlon  ot  coats  and  benefits,  plus 
risk-aversion  adjustment,  it  any,  rather 
than  through  the  interest  rate.  The  dis- 
count rate  to  use  would  then  be  an  estimate 


1  We  disagree,  however,  with  one  ot  Grant's 
points— Jhat  Investmanta  reducing  govern- 
ment ooata  ahould  be  aeoaptad  with  a  lower 
required  rate  of  return  than  Investments  re- 
ducing privata  ooata.  This  departs  from  the 
fundamental  principle  ot  equating  the  pro- 
duotlTlty  of  capital  on  the  margin  in  all 
employmenta. 


of  the  rlaklaaa  marginal  productltfty  ot 
ci^pltal  in  tha  private  sphere,  which  we  esti- 
mated as  currently  near  S  percent  (Includ- 
ing allowanoe  for  property  taxes) .  It  is  vital 
to  amphaalaa  that  ao  low  a  diacount  rata  Is 
Impropriate  only  it  the  cost  and  benefit 
eatlmataa  have  been  made  ao  oonservktlvely 
as  to  ba  oertalnty-equlvalenta  aa  f  ar  as  dad- 
alona  ara  concerned.  Unfortunately,  We  know 
that  a  degree  of  overoptlmism  is  almpat  in- 
evitably involved  in  tha  aalectlon  and  evalu- 
ation of  Invaetment  projects.  Eymn  tor 
utility  Inveetmenta  In  the  private  sphere,  wa 
have  aaen  that  the  capital  market  will  supply 
funds  oaly  for  projaeta  promising  (wUth  the 
average  degree  of  rlaklnaaa  axperleaped  In 
that  aactor)  to  yield  around  0  or  10  pfrc^Qt. 
Unfortunataly,  public  investment  d^islon 
prooessss  have  on  the  whole  a  far  worse 
record  ot  ovaroptlmiam,  so  that  tha  i  lowest 
discount  rata  tor  public  projects  wa  would 
recommend  In  practice,  unleas  and  until 
their  record  Improvea,  Is  around  10  percent. 

BxcxBPr   FaoM   ZHvasTMurr  m   ADottioNAL 
WATxa  BvrruEM 

0.  USX.  TAXM,  ANO  THI  MSCOUNT  tjl^TS 
i.  r^e  diaeount  rate  and  financial  fe^ibiUty 

Zn  the  calculation  ot  both  benafl^  and 
ooata,  tha  rata  ot  discount  is  typtOally  a 
critical  element.  Ooate  ara  Inourraq,  pre- 
dominantly, In  tha  early  yeara  ot  a  project, 
while  benefits  may  be  stretched  out  ifito  the 
relatively  distant  future.  The  arlthzaiitlo  ot 
compound  interest  so  works  out  that  k  bene- 
fit of  gl  60  years  from  now  has  a  present 
value  ot  10.37  at  a  discount  rate  ot  2  percent, 
g0.14  at  a  rate  ot  4  percent,  and  SOXB  at  a 
rate  of  7  percent.  High  diacount  ratal  make 
projecta  look  undesirable;  low  dlscouait  rates 
make  them  look  desirable. 

In  the  earlier  portion  ot  this  chapter  we 
distinguished  between  financial  fetalblUty 
and  economic  feasibility.  Conservatltfe  crit- 
ics ot  Government  investment  projeoi(|8  have 
typically  been  anxious  to  Insist  on  a  crite- 
rion ot  financial  feasibility,  that  is  t«  say,  a 
showing  that  a  project  will  lead  to  revenues 
sufficient  to  cover  all  costs  Including  thterest 
on  the  capital  borrowed  for  the  pi-oject.' 
Supporters  ot  enlarged  Oovemment  pro- 
grams, on  the  other  hand,  have  tybically 
attempted  to  Justify  projects  by  ^Towing 
that  there  are  economic  benefits  ovSr  and 
above  the  financial  revenues  which  th^  proj- 
ect might  bring  In. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  logic  ot  the  lidea  ot 
financial  teaslblUty  that  the  discount  iate  Ise 
equal  to  the  x&te  at  which  the  Oovernment 
can  borrow.  If  the  Oovernment  can  porrow 
$1  million  at  3.6  percent,  then  a  t>roject 
yielding  net  revenues  ot  $26,000  a  year  is 
financially  feasible,  because  the  (^vern- 
ment's  Interest  coet  is  $25,000  a  yeat\.  Any 
retiim  over  2.6  percent  represents  i  good 
project,  that  is,  one  that  yields  a  financial 
profit  to  the  Government,  permitting  a  re- 
duction in  taxes  or  an  Increase  In  other  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  T 

The  school  ot  thought  that  malntabjis  that 
the  financial  feasibility  requirement  is  too 
Stringent  tends  to  tavor  the  use  ot  a  lower 
rate  ot  Interest  than  the  Government  bor- 
rowing rate  tor  evaluating  public  pii|oJects. 
All  such  low-Interest  schemes  (compfp-e  the 
artificially  low  rates  on  loans  to  such  groups 
as  veterans)  are  typically  defended  by  cer- 
tain distributional  argvunente  which  we  will 
not  attempt  to  analyze.  Abstractli^  from 
the  distribution  question,  we  argued]  above 
that  such  a  procedvire  must  lead  to  tt|e  con- 
struction ot  inefficient  projects  it  in  some 


1  See.  e.g..  Task  Force  on  Water  Re^urces 
and  Power  tor  the  Conunlssion  on  Organiza- 
tion ot  the  Executive  Branch  ot  the  (Sovern- 
ment  ("Hoover  Commission"),  Repbrt  on 
Water  Resources  and  Power  (Washlagton, 
D.C,  1966) ,  I,  104-«.  ^ 


sectors  ot  the  economy  a  standard  of  perhaps 
6  percent  is  insisted  on  while  In  othera  proj- 
ecte  yielding  only,  aay,  2.8  percent  are  per- 
mitted. Even  it  the  Government  usee  a  con- 
stant rate  (lower  than  the  market)  tor  all 
Ite  projecte,  the  market  rate  will  be  the  rate 
used  as  a  standard  by  private  intereate,  and 
so  again  there  will  be  inefficiency. 
2.  Riak 

In  the  opixMlte  direction,  an  important 
argument  to  evaluate  is  the  contention  that 
what  la  financially  teasible  may  not  be  eco- 
nomically desirable  and,  specifically,  that  a 
rate  higher  than  the  Government  borrowing 
rate  should  be  used  In  discounting  coste  and 
benefite  ot  Government  projects — primarily 
to  allow  tor  risk,  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
taxes  and  certain  other  conaldaratlons  may 
also  enter  in.  In  private  and  public  invest- 
ment decisions,  considerations  ot  risk  must 
obviously  play  an  important  role.  In  tact, 
tor  wide  classes  ot  inveetmenta  the  risk  pre- 
mium insisted  upon  by  lenders  exceeds  In 
magnitude  the  pure  Interest  charge  for  the 
use  ot  the  capital.  It  is  ot  great  importance 
to  recognise  that  there  ara  two  different 
kinds  ot  risk  premiums. 

Consider,  tor  example,  a  debt  inatrumant 
ot  a  given  maturity  tor  which  the  rtakleaa 
rate  wo\tld  ba  8  percent  but  where  there  la 
a  one-halt  chance  ot  default  ot  the  Interect 
(repayment  ot  the  principal  la  aaaumad  to 
be  certain) .  The  quoted  Intereat  rata  would 
then  have  to  be  10  percent  to  give  the  in- 
vestor the  same  "expected"  or  average  re- 
turn as  the  6  percent  rata  on  rlskless  Instru- 
mente.  It  there  were  some  risk  of  default  of 
principal  as  well,  a  still  higher  quoted  rata 
would  be  required  to  yield  8  percent  after 
allowance  for  average  loss  through  default. 
This  risk  premium  we  shall  call  the  expected- 
value  adjustment. 

The  second  factor  to  be  considered  is  "risk 
aversion" — that  the  Investor  might  dislike 
risk  for  Ite  own  sake  and  might  be  unwilling 
to  lend  in  the  case  Just  discussed  (a  60  i>er- 
cent  chance  of  default  of  interest)  until  the 
quoted  rate  reached,  say,  13  percent.  That 
is,  be  is  Indifferent  between  a  rlskless  re- 
turn of  5  percent  and  a  one-half  chance  of 
getting  12  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
investor  who  liked  to  teke  chances  might 
be  indifferent  between  a  rlskless  rate  ot  6 
percent  and  a  one-half  chance  ot  8  percent. 
The  risk-aversion  premium  can  thus  be 
either  positive  or  negative.  Whether  on 
balance  Investors  demand  a  positive  risk 
premium  over  and  above  the  expected-value 
adjustment  is  a  question  on  which  evidence 
Is  conflicting. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
risk  premiums  Is  relevant  for  an  argument 
often  made  about  the  comparative  superi- 
ority of  Oovernment  when  it  comes  to  bear- 
ing the  risk  of  large  projecte.  Since  the 
Government  Is  In  a  position  to  pool  the 
risks  of  many  such  projecte,  the  law  of 
large  numbers  permlte  it  (so  it  is  argued) 
to  act  pvu-ely  on  the  basis  of  the  expected 
return,  whereas  private  capital  may  insist 
on  a  risk-aversion  premium  in  addition.  We 
cannot  evaluate  this  argument  until  we 
know  something  more  about  whether  in 
fact  investors  do  demand  such  premiums.* 

» If  they  do.  the  expected  rate  ot  return 
(after  expected  value  adjustment)  on  capi- 
tal invested  in  risky  Industries  and  enter- 
prises should  be  greater  than  in  relatively 
safe  industries  and  enterprises.  The  exist- 
ence of  Insurance  Is  some  evidence  in  tavor 
of  the  existence  of  risk  aversion,  since  in- 
surance is  not  mathematically  fair  and  in- 
volves a  sacrifice  of  expected  return  tor 
greater  security  ot  return.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  all  Insurable  risks  are  in  tact  in- 
sured, so  the  existence  of  insurance  doea 
not  prove  that  the  capital  market  as  a  whole 
insists  on  a  positive  risk-aversion  premium. 
The   existence   ot   gambling  provides   aome 
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Even  It  they  do,  however,  the  corporate 
form  permiu  investors  to  spread  their  risks 
by  buying  small  shares  in  many  different 
enterprUes,  so  it  U  sUll  by  no  means  ob- 
vious that  Government  has  any  such  ad- 
vantage m  engaging  in  risky  projecte  as 
that  claimed.  It  is  viui  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  this  entire  argument  relates  to 
the  rUk-aversion  factor  and  not  to  the  ex- 
pected value  adjustment,  though  In  fact  the 
two  are  often  confused,'  If  Government  Is 
m  a  position  to  make  an  Investment  that 
will  double  with  60-peroent  probability  or 
else  be  lost  entirely,  the  expected  gain  la 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SELECT  CX)M- 
MTTTEE  ON  THE   E(X>NOMIC  IM- 
PACT OP  NATIONAL  DEPENSE 
Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  recently 
on  the  Senate  noor  we  had  another  go- 
around  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution 
of  defense  contracts.     We  continue  to 
have  acrimonious  charges  and  counter- 
charges.   Increasing  numbers  of  us  ex- 
press concern  at  the  seeming  overcon- 
centratlon  of  defense  contracts  In  a  few 


<:.av  wo  iu«i,  Butu-oiy.  MIS  sxpected  gain  la     "-•""""  "*  uciciise  contracts  in  a  fe\ 
zero.    The  fact  that  Government  can  pool    Selected  areas  of  the  country,  while  labor 

manv   risks   dnna   nnt    in    >»»   •>.»   .. ,\.    .^       Riii-nliiB       •>•.<,..       .^w        .^T.  .  . 


many  risks  doea  not  in  any  way  permit  It 
to  Ignore  the  effect  ot  the  risk  ot  failure 
upon  the  expected  return  tor  this  or  any 
particular  project  or  group  of  projecte. 

Let    us    suppose    that    a   certeln    project 
might  be  built  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  a  private  corporation,  the  risks  ot  fail- 
ure ot  the  project  being  the  same  in  either 
ease.     (By  'failure  ot  the  project"  we  mean 
that   the  actual  outeome  reveals  either  an 
overestimate  of  benefit  or  an  underestimate 
of  cost,  or  both,  sufficient  to  make  the  net 
balance  ot  economic  considerations  a  nega- 
tive one.)     The  Federal  Government  can  at 
limes  borrow,  say.  at  3   percent   when   the 
corporation  would  have  to  pay  perhaps  8.5 
percent  (assuming  a  balance  between  debt 
and    equity    capital).    Because    ot    ite    un- 
limited   repayment    ability,    the    borrowing 
power  ot  the  F»deral  Government  is  esaen- 
tlally  unaffected  by  the  riskiness  of  the  proj- 
ecte engaged  in.    Nevertheless,  the  Govern- 
ment should  use  as  Its  discount  rate  the  one 
effective   for  private   borrowers   engaged   In 
projecu  of  comparable  risk  (In  this  case.  8.5 
percent,    ignoring   any    tax   adjustments)    if 
the  marginal  productivity  of  capital  Is  to  be 
equated  between  the  private  and  Government 
sectors.     The  pooUng-of-rlsks  argument  does 
not    apply    here    unless    the    higher    private 
borrowing   rate   incorporates    an    element   of 
risk  aversion   (which  we  believe  to  be  small 
at  best). 

If  there  were  on  balance  positive  risk  aver- 
sion, there  would  In  fact  be  a  kind  of  nat- 
ural advantage  of  large  enterprises  over  small 
and,  particularly,  of  Federal  enterprUes  as 
compared  with  any  others,  since  the  Federal 
Government  could  engage  In  more  pooling 
of  risks.  In  the  case  of  States  or  local  au- 
thorities, again  there  Is  generally  some  abil- 
ity to  borrow  at  favorable  rates  because  the 
taxing  power  provides  a  protection  to  the  in- 
vestor over  and  above  the  prospective  prof- 
Its  of  the  projects  engaged  in.  (Even  for 
private  corporations  there  will  typically  be  a 
fair  amount  of  reserve  ability  In  the  corpora- 
tion to  pay  debts  over  and  above  that  based 
on  the  prospective  success  of  particular  proj- 
ects.) 

One  Interesting  point  here  Is  the  existence 
of  the  Institution  of  the  revenue  bond,  for 
which  the  repayment  power  Is  limited  to  the 
prospective  revenues  of  the  projecte  bor- 
rowed for.  Revenue  bonds,  of  course,  typi- 
cally must  be  sold  at  prices  yielding  higher 
interest  rates  than  general  obligations  of  the 
Government  unit  Involved.  The  market 
rates  involve  Investors'  estimates  of  the  real 
riskiness  of  the  projects.  Our  present  argu- 
ment really  comes  down  to  saying  that  Ideal- 
ly all  projecte  should  be  evaluated  as  If  they 
were  to  be  financed  by  revenue  bonds.  Only 
If  this  were  done  would  the  principle  of  fi- 
nancial feasibility  be  appropriate,  so  far  as 
the  discounting  rate  Is  concerned. 
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evidence  In  the  opposite  direction— that 
some  people  are  wUling  to  sacrifice  expected 
return  for  Insecurity  of  return. 

^The  discussion  in  KrutiUa  and  Eckstein 
<op.  clt..  pp.  122-24)  does  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  concepte  In  making 
the  pooling- of -risks  argument. 


surplus     areas     with     Idle 
capability  are  bypassed. 

Additionally,   we  are  now  alerted   to 
the  fact  that  where  research  and  de- 
velopment goes,  there  also  tend  to  go  the 
defense    contracts.     And    defense    ex-    r.rrwj  tn  th.  r-, 
pendltures  for  research  and  development     ces^loUow^ 
are  likewise  being  concentrated  In  a  very  louows 

few  areas. 

"niose  of  us  who  do  not  think  this  Is 

healthy  for  the  economy  of  the  Nation 

and  a  strong  economy  Is  essential  to  the 
national  defense— have  many  unan- 
swered questions: 

Plrst.  Why  has  this  concentraUon  of 
nonprofit  research  and  development  ef- 
fort occurred? 

Second.  Is  such  concentration  desir- 
able from  the  defense  viewpoint? 

Third.  Does  this  concentration  tend 
to  foreshadow  the  geographic  locaUon 
of  future  production  awards? 

Fourth.  If  there  are  areas  with  use- 
ful potential  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, not  now  fully  utilized,  are  there 
suitable  means  by  which  defense  can 
take  advantage  of  these  resources? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  most  re- 
cent unanswered  questions.  There  are 
many  others.  Essentially,  Mr.  President, 

the  problem  boils  down  to  this:  There 
exists  nowhere  to  my  knowledge — and 
I  have  been  grappling  with  this  dally 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body— a  comprehensive  review  and  anal- 
ysis on  which  to  answer  these  questions. 
That  we  should  spend  our  billions  for 
defense  with  complete  logic  and  in  the 
Nation's  best  Interest,  all  agree;  we  want 
to  and  perhaps  we  are  but,  admit  it,  we 
do  not  know;  we  only  hope.  We  have 
no  way  of  judging.  We  need  a  thorough 
blueprint,  and  there  is  none. 

In  the  86th  Congress  and  again  last 
year  I  submitted  resolutions  to  create  a 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  National  Defense. 
These  were  referred  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  on  them.  I  am  more 
convinced  as  each  day  passes  that  we 
must  have  such  a  fundamental  study. 
Therefore,  I  have  revised  somewhat  the 
scope  of  the  resolution  in  the  hope  of 
removing  objection  to  it.  I  emphasize 
that  the  composition  of  the  committee 
as  suggested  here  is  just  that,  a  sugges- 
tion; certainly  any  modification  devel- 
oped by  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee members  which  would  still  meet  the 
objective  would  be  welcome. 

May  I  urge  that  before  adjournment 
we  set  up  the  study  group  contemplated 
here,  in  order  that  we  may  have  at  hand 
without  further  delay  this  much  needed 
information. 
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This  is  not  advocated  as  a  devioe  to 
get  contracts  to  or  away  from  anyone. 
It  is  proposed  so  that,  hopefully,  a  total 
evaluation  can  be  made. 

Joining  me  In  submitting  the  new  res- 
oluUon  are  Mr.  Casi.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  aauiNiwo.  Mr.  Ha«tm. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Lauschi, 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  MusKii.  Mr.  Pill, 
Mr.  Proxmiri,  Mr.  RAifooLPH,  and  Mr. 
Willums  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ators named,  I  submit  the  reaolutlon.  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  375)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


-'■It; 


Whereas  a  strong  economy  la  essential  to 
the  continued  welfare  of  ths  NaUon,  to  its 
agricultural  and  Industrial  development,  aad 
to  the  national  security;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  recognised  the  need 
for  controlling  inflauon  and  providing  maxi- 
mum producUon  and  employment:  aad 

Whereas  the  spending  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  U  the  largest  tingle  item  la  the 
naUonal  budget  at  the  present  tUae;  aad 

Whereas  tbe  world  situaUon  indicates  that 
this  situation  will  conUnue  Into  the  fore- 
seeable future;  and 

Whereas  the  Impact  of  thU  spending  has 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  NaUon'e  economic 
well-being:  and 

Whereas  the  defense  expenditure  poUcy 
could  have  significant  bearing  on  business 
competition  and  monopoly;  and 

Whereas  the  termination,  modification,  or 
Increase  of  the  major  defense  xmderteklngs 
frequently  resxUt  in  serious  dislocation  ot 
the  Nation's  labor  force;  and 

Whereas  maximtun  return  for  defense  ex- 
penditures is  essential  to  our  continued 
prosperity;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate,  In  connecUon  with 
provision  of  funds  adeqtiate  for  national  de- 
fense and  maintenance  of  a  sound  economy 
desires  to  have  recommendations  relative  to 
methods  to  achieve  theae  essential  eoals- 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  »"-»• 

Resolved.  That  there  shaU  be  estebUshed 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  which  shaU 
make  exhaustive  studies  ot  the  extent  to 
which  defense  procurement  poUcies  in  the 
United  Stetes  are  related  to  the  national 
economy,  to  the  end  that  such  studies  and 
the  recommendations  based  thereon  may  be 
available  to  the  Senate  in  considering  de- 
fense procurement  policies  tor  the  future 
The  committee  shall  be  designated  "The 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Impact  of  National  Defense." 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  ot  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  three  members  ot  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  three 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  three  members  ot  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  three  monbers  ot 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business;  all 
said  members  to  be  designated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  respective  committees,  at  least 
one  member  designated  from  each  of  the 
above  committees  being  selected  from  the 
minority  membership  thereof.  In  addition, 
there  shall  be  three  Members  of  the  Senate 
designated  by  the  Preeident  ot  the  Senate, 
at  least  one  being  from  the  minority  mem- 
bership thereof.  The  committee  shall  oeaae 
to  exifit  at  the  close  ot  business  on  Januarv 
31.  1964.  -•"uary 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  Ite  powers, 
and  ajiy  vacancy  in  the  membership  ot  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
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fcr  drtermtnlng  tbe  orlgliial 
aMmbanhlp. 

(c)  Nine  meoUMra  of  tb«  oonuntttM  ahaU 
constitute  a  quoriim.  ' 

(d)  Tbe  chalnnmn  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
tnemtMn  at  tbe  first  lueetlng. 

Baa  S.  Tba  oommlttee  shall  condtiet  a 
comprehenalye  sttidy  and  biTertlgatlon  with 
respect  to  the  foUovlng  mattess: 

(a)  Tbe  Impact  of  defense  procurement 
q>aidlng  on  the  national  economy  from 
1940  to  the  present  time; 

(b)  Tlie  extent  to  which  this  spending  Is 
currently  affecting  our  economy; 

(c)  ftttmate  of  future  trends  In  defense 
spending  and  their  effect  on  the  eoonocny; 

(d)  Steps  which  could  be  taken  consistent 
with  the  defense  effort,  to  minlmtaw  the 
inflationary  and  deflationary  effects  of  de- 
fense qwndlng: 

(e)  The  character  of  legislation  that  may 
encourage  the  adoption  of  new  methods  and 
improved  processes  of  defenae  procurement 
which  wlU  result  in  the  least  depletion  of 
our  national  Btrength;  and 

(f)  Such  other  factors  It  may  consider  nec- 
essary to  attain  a  full  and  complete  under- 
standing of  the  Impact  of  defense  spending 
and  defense  procurement  policies  upon  our 
national  economy,  our  fweign  policy,  and 
the  national  defense. 


4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  res- 
olution, the  committee  Is  authorised  to  (1) 
make  sxich  expenditures;  (2)  hold  such 
hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  receeees,  and  ad- 
Joummfint  periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents:  (5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6) 
take  such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition; 
and  (7)  employ  and  flx  the  compensation  of 
such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistance 
and  consultants  as  it  deems  advisable,  ex- 
cept that  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  un- 
der the  Claasiflcation  Act  of  1049,  as  amended, 
for  comparable  duties. 

(b)  Cpon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  oommlttee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  conunittee  shall  ai^>oint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  Mo  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  91,300  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee. 

(c)  With  the  prior  ecxisent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Bules  and  Admlnistra- 
tl<m.  the  oommlttee  may  (1)  utillae  the 
services  information,  and  facilities  of  any 
such  department  or  agency,  and  (2)  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basts  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  It  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  oUier  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcoomiittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
Utilize  the  facillUes  and  the  services  erf  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whenever  the  chairman  (rf  the  com- 
mittee determines  tbat  such  action  is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  c(xn- 
mlttee  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  oth»  membor  designated  by  him. 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chair- 
man of  the  oommlttee  or  any  member  there- 
of may  administer  oaths  to  wltneasee. 

Sac.  S.  The  imuinwi  of  the  cosnmittee  un- 
der this  teaolation.  which  shall  not  ezeeed 
$175,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fond  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  eiialrman  of  the  committee. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLTTB  ACT 
OF  1962— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bm  (HH.  11040)  to  provide  for  the  Estab- 
lishment, ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  commercial  commitnica- 
tions  satellite  system,  and  for  othei^  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  oti  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  artlclec  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^ord, 
as  follows: 

ByMr.  WILET: 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  for  delivery 
by  him  over  Wisconsin  radio  statlonf.  Au- 
gust 4-5,  1962.  relating  to  the  homecoming 
of  the  32d  Division,  Wisconsin  Nsttlonal 
Guard. 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  fbr  de- 
Uvery  by  him  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations. 
August  4,  1062,  relating  to  programs  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  agriculture. 


CONGRESSIONAL  FRINGE 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President^  last 
week  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  iiilaced 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  letljer  he 
had  writeen  to  Worth  Bingham.  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  regarding  an  ijrticle 
on  congressional  fringe  benefits.  The 
article  written  by  Mr.  Bingham  wa$  fac- 
tually analyzed  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Joe  Lastelic,  Washington  corresi^ond- 
ent  for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  wrote  an 
article  regarding  Senator  WilltamQ'  let- 
ter. The  article,  entitled  "Senator  Gives 
Other  Half  of  a  Half-Truth  Exp<M6." 
was  printed  in  the  August  3  issue  ^f  the 
Kansas  City  Star;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRS 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ifrticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SxMATOB  Gives  Othxb  Half  of  a  "Hif - 
TatTTH"  Exposi 

(By  Joe  Lastelic) 
Washzncton,  August  3. — Senator  JO^rt  J. 
Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  who 
opened  his  files  and  bared  his  soul  to  ^  cor- 
respondent tor  a  series  of  articles  about  bow 
much  Members  of  Congress  make  flnas^cially 
is  sorry  he  did. 

Williams  is  not  much  of  an  orator,  but  he 
is  a  meticulous  man  and  when  he  speciks  on 
the  Senate  floor  his  colleagues  and  mtbibers 
of  the  galleries  listen  carefully.  For  bebeath 
all  the  facts  and  figures  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  comes  up  with  the  full.  coit|plete, 
and  truthful  picture  of  any  point  he  has 
investigated. 

Today  Williams  Inserted  a  letter  Ini^)  the 
OoNGBSssiONAL  Rxcoxo  whlch  he  had  written 
to  Worth  Bingham,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Louisville  Courler-JoxxrnalTtW^ng 


up  paragraph  by  paragraph  Bingham's  copy- 
righted stories  on  congroslonal  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

The  series  was  widely  printed  throughout 
the  country  and  appeared  in  part  In  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

"Oftentimes  the  printing  of  a  half-truth 
can  be  even  more  misleading  than  a  lie," 
Senator  Williams  said.  "What  lir.  Bingham 
failed  to  point  out  was  that  theee  allowances 
to  operate  an  office  do  not  accrue  to  a  Mem- 
ber if  the  funds  are  not  actually  spent  In 
the  official  conduct  of  his  office.  He  failed 
to  explain  that  the  unused  portion  of  any 
allowance  reverts  to  the  Treasury  as  unex- 
pended funds." 

Williams  said  he  furnished  Bingham  an 
Itemized  breakdown  of  his  own  accounts  of 
allowances  and  expenditures  tor  office  rental 
in  his  home  State,  telephone,  telegraph  tolls 
and  stamps,  and  stationery.  That  totaled 
•16,894  In  his  own  case,  the  Senator  went  on, 
but  he  only  spent  989 1.56  of  it.  The  un- 
expended part  remained  in  the  UjB.  Treas- 
ury and  did  not  and  does  not  accrue  to  the 
Senator  as  compensation. 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  these  errors,"  Wil- 
liams wrote  to  Bingham.  "I  opened  the 
records  of  my  office  for  your  examination 
and  therefore  I  know  that  you  had  the  cor- 
rect information  in  your  possession;  but  In 
writing  your  story  you  used  only  a  part  of 
this  information  and  thus,  quoting  half- 
truths  completely  distorted  the  picture." 

Williams  went  on  to  point  out  he  is  the 
author  of  several  laws  to  correct  expense 
abuses.  He  urges  tbe  requirement  of  Item- 
ized expense  accounts  by  Members  on  Jun- 
kets, a  law  prohibiting  free  rides  on  ships, 
and  tightening  regulations  on  junk  maU. 

He  had  this  parting  shot  for  Blngliam: 

"I  am  not  trying  to  claim  that  there  has 
been  no  abuse  of  some  of  these  expense  al- 
lowances by  some  Members;  but  I  wUl  state 
that  in  my  opinion  those  abuses  are  the  ex- 
ceptions rather  than  the  rule,  and  whUe 
any  abuse  should  be  crltidsed  when  discov- 
ered, a  blanket  indictment  against  any  group 
Is  never  justified.  I  review  this  record  to 
siiow  you  wby  I  so  strongly  resent  tbe  in- 
ferences in  your  articles  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  is  a  crook  and  that  he  is  chis- 
eling on  his  expense  account  to  the  tune  of 
$15,000  to  $20,000  a  year." 


GIFTS  TO  MINORS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  call  of  the  calendar  yesterday 
afternoon,  S.  3146.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  concerning  gifts  to  minors  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  amended  by 
the  adoption  of  certain  committee 
amendments. 

H  R.  11018,  a  companion  House  bill, 
received  from  the  House  yesterday,  was 
then  taken  up  and  passed  without 
amendment. 

Two  of  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  Senate  bill  should  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  House  bill.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  harmonize  the  House  bill  with 
the  Senate  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  H.R. 
11018,  together  with  the  vote  ordering 
its  third  reading,  be  reconsidered  and 
that  it  be  amended  by  substituting  for 
section  5  the  language  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  Senate  bill  relating  to 
the  subject  matter  of  that  section,  and 
also  be  amended  further  by  adding  on 
page  14,  after  line  23,  a  subsection,  both 
of  which  amendments  I  send  to  the  desk. 


1962 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  line  12  on  page  10, 
down  to  and  Including  line  14  on  page  lli 
and  in  Ihiu  thereof  Insert  the  following: 

■'SBC.  6  (a)  A  custodian  shall  be  entitled 
to  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services 
and  to  reimbursement  from  the  custodial 
property  J  or  his  reasonable  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties:  Provided. 
That  a  custodian  may  act  without  compen- 
sation for  bis  services. 

"(b)    Compensation  shall  be  according  to: 

"(1)  Any  statute  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ajjpllcable  to  custodians: 

■(2)  Any  statute  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia applicable  to  guardians; 

"(3)   An  order  of  the  court. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  a  custodian  shall  not  be  required  to  give 
a  bond  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

"(d)  A  custodian  not  compensated  for  his 
services  sliall  not  be  liable  for  losses  to  the 
custodial  property  unless  they  result  from  his 
bad  faith  Intentional  wrongdoing,  or  gross 
negligence  or  from  his  failure  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  prudence  In  Investing  the 
custodial  property  provided  In  this  Act." 

On  page  16,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
repeal  or  modify  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  (IS  amended,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to; 
and.  uithout  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 
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NOMINATIONS  OF  JAMES  T.  RAMEY 
AND  JOHN  Q.  PALFREY  TO  BE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  22  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
President  on  August  7.  1962,  submitted 
to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  James 
T.  Ramey.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  former  Com- 
missioner John  S.  Graham.  This  term 
expires  on  June  30,  1964.  The  President 
on  August  7.  1962  also  submitted  to  the 
Senate  the  nomination  of  John  G.  Pal- 
frey, of  New  York,  for  a  full  term  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  The  nominations 
have  been  referred  to  the  Senate  section 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
section  of  the  Joint  Committe,  I  wish 
to  advise  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  in  room  AE-1  of  the  Capitol  on 
Tuesday,  August  14,  1962.  beginning  at 
10  a.m..  to  consider  both  nominations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  background  rfeum6  of  each 
of  the  nominees  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  along  with  the  nominations 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  with  both 
of  these  selections  by  the  President.   Mr. 


Ramey  has  been  executive  director  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eiiergy 
for  the  past  6  years,  and  prior  thereto 
he  served  9  years  as  an  employee  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  Mr.  Ramey's  particular 
accomplishments  as  executive  director 
of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic 
ESiergy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Accomplishments    or    James    T.    Ramet    as 

EXECTTTIVX     DiRECTOa     OF     JOIKT     COMMrTTEX 

ON  Atomic  Enesgt 

1.  Under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
chairman,  he  organized  and  directed  the 
study  and  report  on  NATO  nuclear  weapons 
custody  problem  which  was  submitted  to 
the  President  In  February  1961.  Initiated 
effort  to  Improve  technical  means  of  safety 
and  control  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons.  Called 
attention  to  Important  security  problems. 

2.  Initiated  series  of  Joint  Committee 
hearings  and  reports  on  hazards  of  fallout 
and  other  radioactive  hazards,  including 
radioactive  waste  disposal,  employee  radia- 
tion hazards,  reactor  safety,  and  radiation 
standards.  These  hearings  and  reports — 
mostly  held  by  Congressman  Holitield's 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Radiation — have 
been  cited  for  their  objectivity  and  useful- 
ness, both  to  the  lay  public  and  scientists  as 
textbooks. 

3.  Initiated  series  of  hearings  and  repMarts 
on  basic  research  and  advanced  concepts. 
Including  series  on  'Prontlers  In  Atomic 
Energy  Research"  in  1960.  Played  leading 
staff  role  In  pushing  Rover  nuclear  rocket 
program. 

4.  Initiated  studies  In  1957  and  1960  on 
AEC  organization  and  administration  of 
regulatory  program.  Conducted  series  of 
Investigations  on  redtape  Involved  in  AEC 
contract  and  budgetary  administration. 

5.  Enveloped  and  provided  staff  leadership 
on  Joint  Committee  version  of  accelerated 
power  program  in  1956.  Initiated  and  di- 
rected preparation  of  staff  report  on  ex- 
panded atomic  power  program  in  1959,  with 
assistance  of  a  distinguished  panel  of  con- 
sultants. 

6.  Provided  staff  leadership  In  connection 
with  authorization  of  additional  plutonlum 
for  small  weapons  program  In  1958-59. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Palfrey,  who  presently  ij  dean  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  for  many  years  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  atomic  en- 
ergy field.  Prom  1947  to  1950  he  was 
with  the  OflBce  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
From  1952  to  the  present  he  has  been 
associated  with  Columbia  University, 
first  in  the  school  of  law,  and  then  as 
dean  of  Columbia  College.  During  this 
time  he  periodically  has  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  both 
of  these  men  are  well  qualified  to  serve 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
that  in  due  time  their  nominations  will 
receive  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Exhibit    1 

Jamxs  T.  Ramst 

Born:  December  5,  1014,  BddyvUle.  Ky. 

Xducatlon:     1033,    Nlcholaa    Senn    High 

School,  Chicago:  1037,  Amherst  College,  Am- 
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herst,  llaas.;  1941,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law,  New  York  City. 

Marital  status:  ICarrled;  two  children. 

Experience:  1966-  ,  executive  director, 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Xnergy,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  1953^6,  assistant  to  manager, 
Chicago  Operations  Office,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  1947-52,  aaaiatant  general 
counsel,  AEC;  1941-47,  aucoeBSive  pmitions 
from  management  assistant  to  a  aenlor  at- 
torney, Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Teaching  experience:  1944-46,  assistant 
professor,  University  of  Tenneaaee.  CoUege 
of  Law;  1943-44,  lectures  in  political  science. 
University  of  Tennessee,  CoUege  of  Liberal 
Arte;  1955-56.  lecturer.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Present  position:  Executive  director,  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Address:  6817  HlUmead  Road,  Bethesda. 
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BASIC    PRINCIPLES    IN    XJS.    SPACE 
POLICY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Crane,  director  of  the  Space 
Research  Institute  at  Ehike  University, 
and  a  top-ranking  specialist  in  the  space 
field,  has  prepared  a  very  excellent 
monograph  on  some  basic  principles  in 
U.S.  space  policy. 

This  is  a  somewhat  neglected  field; 
and  I  am  sure  his  views  will  prove  time- 
ly, important,  and  of  great  interest  to 
manj'  people.  I  believe  this  article 
merits  the  widest  possible  diffusion,  and 
for  that  reason  I  ask  consent  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

UJS.      Space      Lxgai,      Pouct — Somx     Basic 

Principl,bb 
(Condensed    from    the    articles,    "Law    and 
Strategy    In    Space,"    Orbia,    a    quarterly 
Joiu-nal   of  world   affairs.  July   1063,   and 
"Soviet    Attitude    Toward    International 
Space  Law."  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  July  1063) 
(By  Robert  D.   Crane,   director.   Space  Re- 
search Institute,  Duke  Univenlty) 
The  United  States  has  been  forced  to  give 
increasing  weight  to  military  and  political 
considerations  in  the  formulation  <a  space 
policy.    These   consideratlona,   however,   do 
not   neceaaarlly   require   oppoeitlon   to   the 
development  of  International  apace  law.    On 
the  contrary,  U.S.  InltlaUve  in  formulating 
space  law  can  serve  not  only  to  promote 
•dentlflo   research   and   economic  progreas 
and  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  a  free  and 
peaceful  world  order,  but  to  implement  on 
a  higher  moral  level  American  military  and 
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political  •trsteglM.  Thla  InitiaUTe  would 
provide  the  United  States  wltb  greater  free- 
dean  to  eoploy  neee— ary  military  detenae 
and  datamnt  meMures  in  outer  qwoe  and 
wookl  help  tbe  free,  demoeratle  eouatrlaa  to 
aeeore  vletary  In  tbe  current  war  of  Ideology 
wbldi  la  a  primary  goal  of  their  military 
and  poilUoal  pedicles.  The  devel<H>ment  of 
international  epace  law  <niented  toward 
these  strategic  goals  can  help  the  United 
States  to  <teal  with  the  CcHnmunlsts  on  a 
higher  moral  level  by  m airing  it  politically 
more  acceptable  to  counter  military  threats 
with  military  measures  and  by  reduclzig  the 
neowlty  of  using  military  means  to  count- 
er threats  which  are  esBentially  ideological, 
political  and  economic. 

mUTABT  DKraUtKMCX 

The  reaUzatloQ  that  neither  side  can,  In 
the  old  sense  of  the  term,  win  a  modern  war 
and  that  there  may  be  small  consolation 
even  In  prevailing  in  such  a  war  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  deterrence  as  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  U.&  military  policy.  The  de- 
velopment oC  space  law  can  contribute  to 
this  military  mls8i<m,  first,  by  providing  a 
political  atmosphere  more  conducive  to  the 
Implementation  of  UJ9.  deterrence  strategies. 
and.  seooiMl.  by  helping  to  add  another  order 
of  magnitude  to  the  deterrence  mix. 

The  United  States  can  provide  a  p<dltical 
atmosphere  more  conducive  to  military  de- 
terrence strategies  principally  by  taking  the 
Initiative  In  develc^lng  a  realistic  concep- 
tion of  "peaceful  purposes"  or  "peaceful 
uses."  The  dedication  of  outer  space  activi- 
ties and  of  ^Mce  research  to  peaceful  tises 
has  always  been  the  basic  criterion  of  Ameri- 
can q>ace  policy.^  But  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  fit  the  concept  of  "peaceful  uses" 
Into  the  context  of  international  law.  As 
a  result,  it  has  encountered  difficulty  in 
gaining  for  these  space  activities  broad  sup- 
port of  the  Btateemen  of  the  world. 

The  need  for  the  development  of  inter- 
national law  to  determine  the  legality  of  new 
types  of  activity  such  as  space  reconnaissance 
and  various  types  of  military  deterrence  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  In  the  age  of  the 
atom  and  space  such  concepts  as  war  and 
peace,  as  well  as  the  distinction  between 
offensive  and  defensive  actions,  between  ac- 
tive and  passive  weapons,  and  between  ag- 
gression and  self-defense,  have  become 
blurred.  Objective  standards  to  determine 
the  difference  between  these  increasingly 
relative  concepts  have  become  largely  out- 
moded or  inapplicable. 

The  Soviets  have  capitalized  on  this  situa- 
tion, which  is  made  to  order  for  the  propa- 
gandist, and  have  tried  to  make  the  space 
defensive  systems  of  the  United  States  po- 
Utlcally  untenable  by  asserting  that  these 
83r8tems  are  Incompatible  with  a  policy  of 
peacefiU  piirposes.  The  Soviets  appeal  to  the 
desires  of  the  world  for  peace  and  to  the 
hopes  of  the  world  that  in  outer  space  an  area 
devoted  exclusively  to  peaceful  purpoaes  can 
be  created.  They  sUengthen  their  appeal  by 
threatening  war  against  all  who  would  op- 
pose peace,*  and  by  Interpreting  the  meaning 
of  peace  so  that  all  Soviet  actions  fall  within 
Its  scope  and  all  adverse  actions  fall  oirtslde. 
The  Communists  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  lack  of  objective  standards  to  assert  that 


^The  documentation  of  U.S.  space  policy 
may  be  foimd  In  "International  Negotiations 
Regarding  the  Use  of  Outer  Space,  1957-60.'* 
prepared  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  by  the  Histori- 
cal Office.  Biueau  of  Public  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  published  In  S.  Doc.  No. 
26, 87th  Cong..  Ist  sess..  Mar.  1061. 

'See  the  chapter  on  "Political  Goals  and 
Implications"  in  the  study  "Soviet  Space 
Programs:  Organization.  Plans.  Ooals.  and 
International  Implications,"  a  repcn't  for  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, U.S.  Senate,  87th  Cong.  2d  sess..  May 
31,  1963. 


all  military  uses  of  outer  space  are  Ipso  jTacto 
contrary  to  peaceful  purposes.  This  e^rves 
to  create  a  burden  of  proof  againsij  the 
United  States  so  that  the  latter  is  uiwer  a 
constant  obligation  to  prove  its  peaceful 
intentions.  The  fact  that  all  Soviet  space 
vehicles  are  sponsored  by  military  orgahlza- 
tlons  and  are  thus  military,  and  the  fact 
that  Soviet  rockets  were  used  in  the  fl»ll  of 
1961  In  systems  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
at  altitudes  in  excess  of  100  miles,  arc  simply 

ignored. 

The  most  effective  way  to  elimlnatfi  the 
distorted  views  of  U.S.  space  activities  jjrev- 
alent  in  much  of  the  world  would  t)e  to 
take  the  initiative  in  developing  space  llegal 
principles  to  determine  the  legality  at  ac- 
tivities which  are  neither  clearly  peaceful 
nor  clearly  aggressive,  but  in  a  third  area 
in  between.  The  result  of  such  init4|atlve 
would  very  probably  be  either  the  reopgni- 
tlon  that  the  term  "jieaceful  uses,"  paxjtlcu- 
larly  as  developed  in  the  various  Unltei}  Na- 
tlons  space  resolutions,  permits  adequate 
provision  for  defensive  measures,  such  as 
space  reconnaissance,  or  the  recognlUoa  that 
peaceful  purposes  as  a  Qieanlngful  tertn  in 
international  space  discussions  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  broader  term  to  encompass  ac- 
tivities which  have  as  their  purpose  the 
preservation  of  the  peace. 

Initiative  in  developing  international 
space  law  to  gain  understanding  and  subport 
for  the  true  nature  of  U.S.  space  pwlcies 
would  also  help  to  overcome  extremlsjt  re- 
actions even  in  the  United  States  either 
against  or  for  military  space  policies,  ilany 
consider  that  emphasis  on  military  interests 
must  inevitably  result  in  a  splrallng  {arms 
race  which  will  prove  self-defeating  and 
will  fCH-ever  preclude  the  development  qf  in- 
ternational space  law.  In  this  regard  we 
should  clearly  recognize  that  every  tbajor 
proposal  the  Soviets  have  made  to  develop 
international  space  law  has  been  part  of  a 
process  of  bargaining  for  strategic  advaj^tage, 
and  that  the  futxu'e  of  space  law  devielop- 
ment  therefore  may  depend  on  the  creation 
of  sufficient  American  strength  in  space  to 
remove  the  advantages  which  tbe  Soviets  can 
expect  to  gain  from  a  continued  sta^e  of 
military  competition  and  lawlessness.^  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  Soviets  must  first  con- 
clude that  they  can  no  longer  afford  the 
enormous  expenditures  necessary  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  United  States  in  space  liiefore 
they  will  agree  to  the  gradual  disarmament 
of  the  principal  military  weapon,  nstnely, 
their  policy  of  maxim \un  secrecy,  and  to 
the  effective  disarmament,  space  reguliBtion, 
and  extensive  space  cooperation  which  ^ould 
then  result. 

Others  consider  that  lack  of  emphasis  on 
military  interests  &n<l,  in  fact,  even  th^  use 
of  the  term  "peaceful"  inhibits  the  majinte- 
nance  of  national  security  to  a  dangerous 
degree.  This  argiunent  stems  from  cottcem 
that  the  future  allocation  of  funds  aati  re- 
sources may  not  give  sufficient  emphasis  to 
the  development  of  space  defense  systems 
for  the  acquisition  (In  the  communlcW.lons 
sense  of  the  word),  tracking,  identification, 
neutralization,  capture,  and  destruction  of 
hostile  Soviet  space  vehicles;  to  the  related 
problems  of  rendezvous,  maneuver,  reentry, 
and  man-in-space;  to  the  rapid  developinent 
of  solid-fuel  rockets  and  super  booster*,  in- 
cluding those  with  nuclear  power  unWs,  to 
achieve  velocities  and  sxistained  power  ttiany 
times  greater  than  required  for  scientlflc  re- 
search or  for  projects  designed  to  serve  di- 
rectly the  economic  benefits  of  man;  aiid  to 
the  most  rapid  possible  development  of!  new 


•A  detailed  account  of  Soviet  space  legal 
strategy  may  be  found  in  the  author's  fltudy 
entitled  "Soviet  Attitude  Toward  Interna- 
tional Space  Law,"  prepared  for  the  <t;om- 
mittee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciepces, 
U.S.  Senate,  and  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law,  July  196b. 


generations  of  defense  systems,  such  as  those 
based  on  beam -directed  energy  weapons. 
which  might  render  ICBM's  obsolete.  De- 
spite much  misunderstanding,  the  argu- 
ments for  long-range  space -military  plan- 
ning and  development  in  support  of  the 
objective  of  national  security  through  ef- 
fective space -military  deterrence  need  not 
be  at  all  incompatible  with  the  space  policy 
objective  of  scientific  and  economic  develop- 
ment. These  arguments  for  long-range 
space -military  planning  and  development 
may  be  valid  insofar  as  they  are  necessary 
to  support  the  objective  of  national  se- 
curity through  effective  military  deterrence. 
These  argtiments  do  not  require  the  in- 
corporation of  space  control  and  space  of* 
fense  Into  U.S.  space  policy. 

A  campaign  to  develop  international  space 
law  could  help  to  make  it  clear  that  the  two 
space  policy  objectives  of  military  deter- 
rence and  economic  development  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  smd  that  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  planning  for  space  policy  and  space 
strategy  from  becoming  bipolarlzed.  Such  a 
campaign  would  point  out  that  the  United 
States  relies  neither  on  what  President  Ken- 
nedy terms  the  "diffuse  desire  to  do  good" 
nor  on  the  sterility  of  merely  "talking 
tough." 

IDEOLOGICAI.    DETKRaZNCX 

Initiative  in  the  development  of  interna- 
tional space  law  can  provide  a  better  politi- 
cal atmosphere  for  deterrence  strategies  and 
also  add  another  order  of  magnitude  to  the 
deterrence  mix.  Policies  of  deterrence  have 
evolved  slowly  from  the  strategy  of  "massive 
retaliation."  which  Is  widely  regarded  as  In- 
adequate, to  counterforce  strategies,  which 
have  many  drawbacks,  and  finally  to  strat- 
egies of  balanced  deterrence  and  of  the  deter- 
rence mix,  both  of  which  also  have  their 
limitations.  Probably  the  principal  defect 
both  of  balanced  deterrence  and  of  the  deter- 
rence mix,  however,  is  their  failure  to  deter 
what  seems  to  be  the  predominant  form  of 
future  military  confiict,  namely,  local  wars 
of  attrition,  particularly  those  that  start  as 
revolutionary  uprisings.  Since  there  seems 
to  bo  no  completely  effective  strategic  mili- 
tary deterrent  to  local  war,  the  only  way 
to  deter  its  outbreak  is  to  convince  the 
enemy  that  he  cannot  hope  to  win.  In  the 
modern  age  success  in  local  war,  and  there- 
fore the  gains  to  be  obtained,  seems  to  be 
determined  as  much  by  superior  Ideological 
support  by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  partic- 
ularly those  in  the  theater  of  military  op- 
erations, as  by  superior  firepower.  President 
Kennedy  recently  stated: 

"We  all  know  that  it  is  wholly  misleading 
to  call  this  the  nuclear  age  (because  during 
the  past  few  years  we  have  become  increas- 
ingly involved  in)  another  type  of  warfare — 
new  In  its  intensity,  ancient  in  its  origin — 
war  by  guerrillas,  subversives,  insurgents,  as- 
sassins— war  by  ambush  instead  of  by  com- 
bat, by  Infiltration  instead  of  by  aggression — 
seeking  victory  by  eroding  and  exhausting 
the  enemy  instead  of  by  engaging  him."  * 

The  deterrent  powers  in  the  modem  world 
include  therefore  not  only  military  force  but 
also  superiority  in  ideology  and  In  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  building  blocks  out  of 
which  Ideology  is  made. 

The  Ideological  deterrent  not  only  serves 
to  deter  local  war  but  can  also  play  a 
part  In  deterring  strategic  nuclear  war. 

This  is  made  clear  by  the  recent  Soviet 
article  entitled  "The  'Absolute  Weapon'  and 
the  Problem  of  Security,"  which  states: 

"In  conditions  of  nuclear  rocket  warfare, 
the  first  to  attack  would  usually  be  the  ag- 
gressor. In  the  final  analysis,  the  outcome 
of  a  nuclear  war  would  depend  on  such  de- 
cisive factors  as  the  superiority  of  the  social 
and  economic  system,  the  political  soundness 
of  the  state,  the  morale  and  political  under- 


*  John  P.  Kennedy,  conmaencement  address. 
West  Point,  June  6,  1962. 
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standing  of  the  masses,  their  organization 
and  unity,  the  prestige  of  naUonal  leader- 
ship. In  these  respects  the  superiority  of 
socialism  over  capitalism  Is  beyond  any 
doubt:  thU  gives  Communlsto  groimds  for 
maintaining  that  a  third  world  war  would  be 
the  doom  ol  imperialism  and  would  therefore 
be  the  last.' 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  develop 
a  strong  Ideological  deterrent  to  convince  the 
Communlstfi  that  they  cannot  win  local. 
guemua-tyi>e  wars  either  before  or  after  a 
third  world  war. 

This  new  ideological  deterrence  is  not 
merely  one  more  element  of  the  deterrent 
mix.  but  ra-Jier  a  higher  stage  in  the  evo- 
lution of  strategic  deterrence  itself.  Ideo- 
logical deterrence,  in  fact,  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate stage  in  this  evolution  because  it  goes 
beyond  military  deterrence  to  a  psychologi- 
cal and  economic  offensive  aimed  at  making 
the  benefits  of  poUtlcal  and  economic  free- 
dom available  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
If  workable  disarmament  can  ever  be 
achieved,  this  ideological  deterrence  will  also 
assure  the  free  societies  a  vital  means  of  de- 
fense In  a  disarmed  world. 

CKNkKAL     P«INCn»LX8    Or    SPACX    LAW 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  steps  in  build- 
ing ideological  deterrence  and  achieving  ulU- 
mate  victory  In  the  ideological  confiict  would 
be  to  embark  on  a  carefully  prepared  and 
poUUcally  Integrated  campaign  to  develop 
international  space  law. 

The  most  basic  requirement  is  the  de- 
velopment o'.  general  principles  of  space  law 
to  overcome  the  passivity  which  has  char- 
acterized much  of  American  space  legal 
thinking  in  the  past.*  This  emphasis  on 
general  principles  would  strengthen  the 
function  and  impact  of  law  In  International 
relations  and  would  overcome  the  Com- 
munist ideological  offensive  and  Its  embodi- 
ment in  the  campaign  of  peaceful 
coexistence. 

A  basic  guide  for  the  selection  of  these 
general  principles  was  given  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  Walt  W.  Roetow,  who 
summed  up  the  problem  of  modem  history 
and,  incidentally,  the  guiding  principles  of 
space  law.  In  the  following  statement: 

"We  are  engaged  in  an  historic  test  of 
strength— not  merely  military  strength  but 
of  our  capacity  to  tmderstand  and  to  deal 
with  the  forties  at  work  in  the  world  about 
us.  The  xiltlmata  question  at  issue  Is 
whether  this  smaU  planet  is  to  be  organized 
on  the  principles  of  the  Communist  Bloc  or 
on  the  principles  of  voluntary  cooperation 
among  independent  naUon  states,  dedicated 
to  human  freedom.^ 

The  genera]  jMinciples  of  space  Uw  shotUd 
include  therefore  not  only  self-defense  and 
preservation  of  the  peace,  but  such  basic 
principles  as  freedom,  legality,  and  ooopera- 

•N.  Talenskly.  "The  'Abeolute  Weapon' 
and  the  Problem  of  Security."  International 
Affairs,  AprU  1962,  pp.  26-26.  Dr.  Talenskiy 
U  a  doctor  ol  military  sciences  and  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  Soviet  commenta- 
tors on  space  political  strategy.  This  thesis 
may  be  compared  with  similar  statements  by 
the  Chinese  Communists.  See  Alice  Langley 
Hsleh,  "Communist  China's  Strategy  in  the 
Nuclear  Era"  (Englewood  Cliffs.  NJ.:  Pren- 
tice-Hall, for  the  Rand  Owp.,  1962). 

•  In  formulating  general  principles  of  space 
law  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  the  de- 
velopment of  detaUed  tmderstandlngs  to 
facilitate  virtually  automatic  decisions  on 
existing  legal  righto  is  possible  only  on  a 
limited  functional  basis  and  that  the  devel- 
opment of  space  law  does  not  exclude  but 
rather  presupposes  the  preparation  of 
political  solutions  to  expedite,  not  the  clarifi- 
cation of  legal  Issues,  but  actual  change, 
'^^  «*^*'  necewary.  In  the  applicable  law. 

Walt   W.   Roetow,   Department   of   State 
Newsletter.  April  1963.  p.  6. 


tlon.  The  essence  of  the  principle  of  free- 
dom, particularly  in  the  field  of  space  ex- 
ploration, is  freedom  for  diversity,  because 
freedom  for  diversity  and  respect  for  the 
interesto  of  every  parUclpant  is  at  the  heart 
of  international  space  cooperation.  In 
Marcb    1962,  President   Kennedy  stated: 

"A  cooperative  Soviet-American  effort  in 
space  science  and  space  exploration  would 
emphasize  the  interests  that  imlte  us  in- 
stead of  the  confllcto  that  divide  us  and 
woiUd  remind  us  on  both  sides  that  knowl- 
edge, not  hate.  Is  the  passkey  to  the  fu- 
*"" — ^^^^  knowledge  transcends  national 
antagonisms— that  it  speaks  a  universal 
language— that  it  is  the  possession,  not  of 
a  single  class,  a  single  nation  or  a  single 
ideology,  but  of  all  mankind.  The  pursuit 
of  knowledge  Itself  implies  a  world  where 
men  are  free  to  follow  out  the  logic  of  their 
own  Ideas.  It  implies  a  world  where  nations 
are  free  to  solve  their  own  problems  and  to 
realize  their  own  ideals.  No  one  can  doubt 
tliat  the  wave  of  the  future  Is  not  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  by  a  single  dogmatic  creed, 
but  the  liberation  of  the  diverse  energies  of 
free  nations  and  freemen.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  coc^raUon  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
must  lead  to  freedom  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  soul."  • 

The  principle  of  freedom  for  diversity  has 
broad  philosophical  connototlona  which 
make  it  basic  to  all  other  space  legal  prin- 
ciples. 

A  related  space  legal  principle  would  be 
the  principle  of  impartial  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, or  third-party  adjudication.  Accept- 
ance of  third-party  adjudication  would 
support  one  of  the  oldest,  one  of  the  most 
fundamental,  and  one  of  the  most  w'de- 
spread  of  all  legal  principles.  In  a  period 
of  Ideological  war,  rejection  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple would  be  rejection  of  law  Itself.  Once 
the  principle  of  impartial  adJudlcaUon  is 
accepted,  there  remain  the  problems  of 
selecting  the  proper  tribunal*  and  drafting 
a  set  of  principles  to  guide  the  tribunal  in 
Ito  work.  One  of  the  primary  sources  on 
which  we  could  rely  in  order  to  develop  the 
support  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  the 
decisions  of  the  tribunal,  and  one  which 
the  Soviets  themselves  could  not  very  well 
reject,  would  be  the  general  principles  of 
law  accepted  by  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
particularly  as  evidenced  in  their  domestic 
legal  systems." 

This  source  of  international  law  can  be 
made  available  by  establishing  through  legal 
research  what  the  leading  legal  systems  of 

•  John  P.  Keimedy,  Charter  Day  address. 
University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Mar  23. 
1962. 

•One  might  consider  a  court  established 
especially  for  space  matters.  Although  the 
SovleU  have  accepted  the  compulsory  Juris- 
diction of  the  ICJ  in  several  international 
organization:!  treaties  (WHO  in  1946.  WMO 
in  1947.  UNESCO  in  1954.  and  lAKA  in  1956). 
they  have  indicated  that  the  proportion  of 
Judges  in  the  ICJ  from  Communist  coim- 
trles  (2  out  of  15)  must  be  increased  before 
they  can  accept  its  Jiu-isdiction  on  a  more 
general  basis. 

"  One  of  the  elemento  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tion in  Soviet  international  legal  theory  is 
the  acceptance  of  domestic  legislation  as  a 
source  of  international  legal  norms  and 
principles.  The  Sovieta  have  begtm  to  em- 
phasize this  source  in  an  attempt  to  trans- 
form intamatlonal  law  into  an  instrument 
of  Communist  world  revolution  more  rapidly 
than  might  be  possible  by  the  growth  of 
custom  and  treaty  law  alone.  Although  the 
Sovieta'  support  of  this  new  source  of  inter- 
national law  emphasizes  the  contribution  of 
the  domestic  law  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Communlsto  cannot  reject  the  laws  and 
principles  of  the  legal  systems  In  other 
countries  without  at  the  same  time  affront- 
ing ttietr  self-reepect.  See  Crane,  op.  clt.. 
nota  3  above. 
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the  world  have  to  say,  for  example,  about 
the  elemento  and  function  of  sovereignty  or 
the  legality  at  slander  and  of  Incitement  to 
harm.  By  eatabUahing  a  consensus  within 
the  domestic  or  mtmidpal  context,  one  de- 
rives the  general  principles  ot  law  recognized 
by  the  nations  of  the  world  and.  by  analogy, 
can  then  determine  the  rules  governing  sov- 
ereignty and  Ulegal  propaganda  In  Interna- 
tional law.  By  conducting  the  research  on 
a  worldwide  basis,  it  may  be  possible  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
world's  countries,  which  can  then  consider 
the  new  international  law  to  be  of  their 
own  making,  and  in  the  process  the  scope 
and  variety  of  law  which  is  avaUable  to  sup- 
port the  welfare  of  the  free  world  can  be 
enlarged." 

Another  basic  space  legal  principle  might 
be  the  principle  of  peaceful  cooperation. 
This  would  establish  the  right  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  to  share  in  the  beneflte  of 
space  science,  and  would  recognize  a  cor- 
responding moral  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  i>oesessing  space  capabilities  to  make 
the  l>enefito  of  these  capabilities  avaUable  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  We  should  emphasize  that 
these  beneflto  include  not  only  those  of  di- 
rect xise,  such  as  global  conununicatlons  and 
weather  prediction  (and  possibly  control), 
but  also  the  indirect  benefito  which  will  re- 
sult from  improved  engineering  and  man- 
agerial know-how,  from  metallurgical  tech- 
nology and  medical  research,  and  from  basic 
advances  in  physics  and  chemistry,  which 
give  rise  to  branches  of  industry  entirely  un- 
related to  space. 

This  principle  of  peaceful  cooperation  in 
sharing  benefito  of  space  progress  derives 
from  the  Christian  social  teaching  that 
economic  prosperity  is  to  be  measured  not  so 
much  by  the  sum  total  of  goods  as  by  the 
distribution  of  these  goods  according  to 
norms  of  Justice." 


"  The  methodology  of  such  an  approach 
to  the  development  of  international  law  Is 
described  in  the  new  book  by  Prof.  Arthur 
Larson,    "When    Nations    Disagree"    (Baton 
Rouge:    Louisiana    State    University    Press. 
1961).    Professor  Larson,  formerly  head  of 
the  U.S.   Information   Agency  and  now  Di- 
rector of  the  World  Rule  of  Law  Center  at 
Duke    University,   shows   the    potentialities 
and  promise  of  the  general   principles  sp- 
proach  in  relation  to  seven  major  oonoepta 
having  specific  application  to  the  problem  of 
peace  and  war:  sovereignty  within  the  law; 
the  limlto  on  the  right  of  self-defense,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  of  aggression,  and  the 
necessity  of  independent  third-party  Judg- 
ment on  the  necessity  for  and  reasonableness 
of  the  use  of  force  in  self-defense;  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  one  party  can  ter- 
minate  an    agreement:    liabUlty    for    Illegal 
harm,  Includmg  use  of  words  to  harm,  as  In 
propaganda;    protection   of   acquired   rlghta. 
with  ito  application  to  intamatlonal  invest- 
ment in  satellite  communieations;  the  duty 
to    consult   before    affecting   the   rlghta   of 
others,  which  has  developed  particularly  in 
international  river  law;  and  the  principle  of 
third-party  determination  of  disputes,  with 
Implications  for  the  subject  of  JxxUdal  Inde- 
pendence and  of  recognition  of  International 
Judicial    processes.    All   of    these    problems 
have  direct  application   to  space  activities, 
and  some  of  them  are  the  subject  of  books 
which  have  been  or  are  being  prepared  at 
the  World  Rule  of  Law  Center. 

«  "Mater  et  Magistra."  KncycUcal  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  on  "Christianity  and  Boeial 
Progress,"  1961,  par.  74.  See  also  pars.  167- 
184  on  "Requirementa  of  Justice  as  Between 
Nations  Differing  in  Economic  Development." 
The  relex'anoe  of  economic  ethics  to  our 
global  strategy  was  eogentty  summarlasd  by 
the  Methodist  elder.  Rev.  William  J.  Cook, 
at  the  OoQferenoe  on  Christian  Sthlcs  ^jyl 
Nuclear  Warfare  held  In  Washington.  O.C., 
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8Qppart  of  thU  principle  would  testify  to 
the  iMUflf  of  free  aoeletiee  that  lasttnc  «ta- 
bUlty.  taettnc  eecurity  and  lutlii«  peace  are 
to  be  found  only  wltliln  change;  It  would 
prove  that  the  changes  now  taking  place  in 
the  eoelal  and  economic  life  of  the  world's 
peoples  result  not  fkom  the  automatic  oper- 
ation oif  ICarxlst  economic  laws  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  from  new  technologies  and  the 
moral  Initiative  of  free  men.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple would  make  it  clear  to  the  peoples  and 
govormients  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  that  the  maintenance  of  their 
economic  and  political  independence  against 
outside  Interference  will  come  not  from  their 
acceptance  of  the  monolithic  Communist 
system  of  peaceful  coexistence,  but  from  the 
freedom  of  diversity  and  from  peacefxil  co- 
operation of  all  peoples  and  states  under 
law. 

oomraNisT  ALram  attvks 

The  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  the  free  demo- 
cratic coimtrles  to  develop  a  world  of  free- 
dom imder  law  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
Soviet  attempt  to  develop  space  law,  and 
international  law  generally,  Into  a  strategic 
instrument  of  world  revolution.  The  So- 
viets are  attempting  to  exploit  the  political 
potential  of  space  law  by  emphasizing  the 
great  Importance  of  space-research  and 
space-related  activities  to  the  peoples  of  the 
wc»:ld,  especially  to  those  in  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  and  by  attempting  to  in- 
tegrate the  development  of  a  legal  frame- 
work for  these  activities  Into  the  overall 
Conununist  scheme  of  global  conquest. 

The  Communists  stress  the  direct  value 
of  c(»nmunication  satellites  as  a  powerful 
global  mass  communication  medium  which 
will  "bring  even  the  remotest  peoples  cloee 
to  one  another,"  and  "could  very  well  serve 
In  the  fight  against  Illiteracy  in  underde- 
veloped countries  assisting  humanity  in  ccnn- 
batlng  the  situation  where  s<xne  coimtries 
exploit  the  lack  of  know-how  of  others."'* 
The  Communists  recognize  the  direct  value 
of  weather  satellites  particularly  in  view 
of  the  agriciiltural  needs  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  in  areas  of  insufficient  or  un- 
reliable rainfall  and  state: 

"If  the  benefit  mankind  could  gain  from 
improved  weather  forecasts  were  to  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  money,  it  would  run  to  an 
annual  saving  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
rubles,  "nils  sum  is  so  large  that  It  coxild 
more  than  compensate  for  all  the  money 
spent  on  space  research."  " 

The  Soviets  emphasize  not  only  the  direct 
benefits  of  space  activities  but  the  indirect 
benefits  as  well,"  and   contend   that  these 


In  June  1061.  Reverend  Cook  concluded 
that  If  we  are  faced  with  the  mutual  de- 
struction of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.8.S.R.  "It  will  probably  be  the  result  of  a 
prior  moral  failure  to  develop  morally  ac- 
ceptable and  politically  relevant  instruments 
and  resources  of  policy." 

>*  Verbatim  record  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Conunlttee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space,  Mar.  23,  1062  (A/AC. 
105/PV.6),  p.  36. 

"  a.  I.  Pokrovskly,  "Space  Exploration  and 
International  Relations,  a  Discussion,"  In- 
ternational Affairs,  June  1961,  p.  62.  The 
Bulgarian  representative  to  the  UJ7.  Space 
CcMnmittee  mdlcated  that  his  country  was 
Interested  In  space  meteorology  becavise  of  its 
potential  to  change  the  climate  of  the  entire 
Near  East  and  save  Bulgaria  from  desola- 
tion and  sadness.  Verbatim  record  of  the 
Seventh  Meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space," 
Mar.  26,  1062   (A/AC.  106/PV.  7),  pp.  26-27. 

'"See,  for  example,  N.  Vavarov  and  K. 
Mlkhaylov.  "What  Is  the  Economic  Signifi- 
cance of  Space  Exploration,"  Zhenshchlny 
Mira  "Women  of  the  World,"  August  1961, 
and  "The  Conquest  of  Space  and  Economics," 
Ekonomlcheskaya  Oazeta,  Apr.  14,  1961. 


ben^ts  will  be  made  available  to  the  t^orld 
as  a  result  of  the  triumph  of  Soviet  i^pace 
science.  This  in  turn  "is  a  remarkabU  ex- 
pression of  the  advantages  of  the  Qpvlet 
Socialist  system,  a  result  of  the  great  acH^ve- 
ments  of  our  people  in  the  development  of 
the  economy,  science,  technology,  cuutiire, 
and  education.**  For  the  peoples  oil  the 
world,  Soviet  space  rockets  are  not  ot^ly  a 
means  of  exploring  the  cosmos,  theyi  are 
first  of  all  indisputable  proof  of  the  viliallty 
of  socialism.  Soviet  rocketry  shows  what  the 
workingman  will  do  under  communiati." " 

The  Soviets  are  appealing  to  what  has 
been  termed  "the  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations," and  are  trying  to  controfl  this 
revolution  by  asserting  that  it  was  madtj  pos- 
sible by  and  can  be  successfully  conol|uded 
only  under  communism. 

More  significantly,  the  Soviets  are  ttylng 
to  Ideologlze  their  space  success  by  aosert- 
ing  that  the  politico-legal  framework  tot  the 
revolutionary  advances  In  the  welfalje  of 
mankind  resulting  from  space  activities  piust 
be  integrated  into  and  therefore  support  the 
Communist  policies  of  world  revolution. 

This  strategic  interest  of  the  Commvinists 
in  space  law  can  be  properly  understood 
only  within  the  context  of  recent  dettelop- 
ments  in  general  Soviet  international  i  legal 
theory.  These  developments  stem  fron^  the 
injection  of  nuclear  armaments  and  mOde-n 
delivery  systems  into  Communist  "^orld 
strategy,  together  with  shifts  In  the  bal- 
ance of  world  political  and  economic  power, 
which  have  caused  the  Soviets  to  tunk  In- 
creasingly from  a  defensive  to  an  offttislve 
strategy,  and  to  do  so  not  only  in  th«  eco- 
nomic and  political  fields,  but  In  the  flflld  of 
international  law.  In  fact,  the  past  5  ^ears 
have  witnessed  the  most  radical  revolution 
in  Soviet  international  legal  thory  Bln«^  the 
Russian  Revolution."  The  p  oblem  fof  the 
Communists  Is  no  longer,  as  it  was  just  s  few 
years  ago,  whether  or  not  one  should!  rely 
on  international  law  as  an  Instrumoiit  of 
foreign  jxallcy.  The  value  of  internaqlonal 
law  is  now  beyond  question.  Nor  U)  the 
problem  basically  even  what  elements  cd  tra- 
ditional international  law  can  serve  the  po- 
litical requirements  of  the  moment.  The 
problem  for  the  Communists  now  Is  whether 
and  to  what  extent  they  can  create  an^  re- 
ly on  an  entirely  new  Communist  interna- 
tional law. 

Despite  the  economic  and  political  resur- 
gence of  Europe,  the  failures  of  Conuajunlst 
China,  and  the  seeming  rejection  of  com- 
munism by  most  of  the  newly  Independent 
countries,  the  Communists  consider  thsit  the 
longrun  forces  of  history  have  shifteq  the 
balance  of  world  power  far  enough  In  their 
favor  to  enable  them  to  begin  to  replace  in 
Its  entirety  traditional  Internatlonar  law, 
designed  to  serve  capitalist  Interests,  with 
a  ne-v  Communist  International  laW|  de- 
signed to  serve  the  Interests  of  Conufiiinlst 
world  revolution.  The  transformation  ^t  the 
function  of  international  law  from  4tatlc 
defense  to  dynamic  offense  has  been  pressed 
with  particular  vigor  in  the  space  field,  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  considered  thgj;  the 
balance  of  space  power  Is  strongly  weighted 
in  their  favor  and  that  accordingly  th^poe- 

s'.bllitles  here  of  developing  CommunU^  law 
are  very  great. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  Commtlnists 
hope  to  transform  international  law  la  gen- 
eral and  space  law  In  particular  Into  tp  in- 
strument of  world  revolution  is  the  doi^trlne 
of  peaceful  coexistence.     This  doctrine  was 


"  Pravda,  Moscow,  Aug.  22,  1960. 

'"  G.  I.  Pokrovskly,  "Modern  Science  and 
the  Conquest  of  Space,"  the  Marxist  R||view, 
October  1960,  p.  41. 

"  Elements  of  this  revolution  are  explained 
in  the  section  on  "Peaceful  Coexlstenot  and 
International  Space  Cooperation"  1^  the 
author's  study  "Soviet  Attitude  Towa«d  In- 
ternational Space  Law,"  note  3  above. 


once  a  primarily  defensive  doctrine  which 
prescribed  the  coexistence  of  hostile  powers 
In  an  unstable  period  of  peace.  Since  the 
ConununiBt  sununlt  conference  in  November 
1960,  and  particularly  since  the  Issuance  of 
the  new  program  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  July  1961,  and  its 
acceptance  shortly  thereafter  at  the  22d 
Party  Congress,  however,  the  doctrine  of 
peaceful  coexistence  has  become  a  highly 
complex  and  very  precise  Ideological  program 
intended  not  only  to  forestall  a  military 
response  to  the  Communists'  political  and 
economic  strategies,  but  to  legalize  their 
f>ollcles  of  world  revolution. 

The  Communists  are  trying  to  develop 
Communist  law  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
social  and  political  consciousness  of  man- 
kind and  to  create  thereby  a  new  reality  in 
the  minds  of  men.  In  the  words  of  Premier 
Khrushchev : 

"Ideological  activity  deals  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  man  and  with  his  psychology; 
it  acts  upon  his  thoughts  and  emotions. 
It  is  necessary,  comrades,  to  emphasize  par- 
ticularly that  the  peaceful  coexistence  of 
states  with  different  social  systems  has  never 
signified  and  will  never  signify  the  peaceful 
coexistence  of  the  different  ideologies.  So- 
cialist and  capitalist.  In  the  field  of  ideol- 
ogy, a  class  struggle,  a  struggle  for  people's 
minds  and  hearts  has  been  and  will  be 
waged."  The  time  is  not  far  away  when 
Marxism-Leninism  will  possess  the  minds  of 
a  majority  of  the  world's  population." 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  the  Commu- 
nists have  elevated  peaceful  coexistence  to 
an  all -encompassing  doctrine  and  term  of 
art  which  contains  not  only  the  famous 
five  principles  announced  In  1954,  but  all 
the  other  principles  of  international  law  as 
component  and  reconstituted  parts. 

This  all-inclusive  nature  of  peaceful  co- 
existence was  expressed  last  year  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Scientific  Research  Com- 
mission on  Space  Law  and  corre8[>ondlng 
member  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Yevgeniy  Korovin,  who  ranks  among  the 
leading  Communist  spokesmen  on  interna- 
tional law.  In  an  address  to  the  advifory 
council  of  the  University  of  Moscow  Law 
School,  Professor  Korovin  stated  that  the 
entire  program  and  method  of  teaching  and 
studying  International  law  in  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  revised  and  integrated  into 
the  ideological  system  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, because:  "Premier  Khrushchev,  in  his 
address  at  the  Conference  of  Communist 
and  Workers  Parties  [in  November  1960] 
stated  that  as  representatives  of  the  most 
advanced  ideology  we  should  not  occupy  a 
defensive  position.  Premier  Khrushchev 
emphasized  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Socialist  countries  now  hold  the  initiative  in 
the  international  arena,  whereas  the  Im- 
perialist states  and  their  governments  are 
on  the  blind  defensive.  One  asks,  however, 
to  what  extent  our  scholarly  work  shows 
this  initiative  and  evidences  an  offensive 
attaclc.  We  usually  merely  explain  the  posi- 
tion Of  the  enemy,  and  then  begin  to  cor- 
rect and  criticize  it.  Would  it  not  be  more 
correct  to  proceed  from  oiu-  own  concepts, 
from  the  democratic  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  then,  having  proclaimed 
their  binding  character  and  universality,  to 
show  that  any  theories  hostile  to  them  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  generally  recog- 
nized and  therefore  generally  binding 
principles  of  International  law." 


■*  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  opening  address  to 
the  All-Unlon  Conference  on  Questions  of 
Ideological  Work,  called  by  the  central  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  results  of  the  22d  Party 
Congress.  Pravda,  Moscow,  Dec.  26,  1961. 

"Nlklta  N.  Khrushchev.  "For  New  Vic- 
tories of  the  World  Communist  Movement," 
Kommunist,  January  1961  (No.  1). 
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From  this  Professor  Korovin  concludes: 
"Without  exaggeration  one  can  designate 
all  contemporary  generally  recognized  in- 
ternational law,  as  it  exists  today,  as  a  code 
of  peaceful  coexistence.  Prom  this  It  fol- 
lows that  everjrthing  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence 
does  not  exist  Juridically  in  international 
relations.  Conversely,  all  the  old  and  new 
principles  which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment and  consolidation  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence can  with  complete  justification  lay 
claim  to  legal  validity." 

In  an  edited  version  published  at  the  same 
time  in  the  principal  Soviet  journal  on  In- 
ternational affairs  and  distributed  aroimd 
the  world  in  several  languages.  Professor 
Korovin  omitted  the  above  background  ex- 
planation and  stated: 

"Contemporary  International  law  may  be 
defined  as  the  international  code  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
qualified  lawyer  to  \mderstand  the  elemen- 
tary truth  that  no  prescription  or  rule  of 
international  law  can  now  be  considered  as 
being  generally  recognized— that  Is  binding 
upon  all  states— if  it  is  rejected  by  a  larger 
part  of  mankind,  i.e.,  by  the  countries  of 
socialism  and  the  neutral  states." » 

Although  peaceful  coexistence  is  all  Inclu- 
sive in  that  It  controls  all  relations  of  Com- 
munist states  and  parties  throughout  the 
world  with  their  class  enemies,  peaceful  co- 
existence IB  itself  controlled  by  a  still  higher 
principle  known  as  proletarian  Internation- 
alism, which  can  best  be  siunmarlzed  in  the 
phrase  "coordinated  world  revolution."  The 
supreme  principle  of  proletarian  interna- 
tionalism determines  the  meaning  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  because  It  controls  all  rela- 
tions among  the  states  within  the  Communist 
bloc  (through  the  new  international  legal 
doctrine  known  as  socialist  International- 
ism) and  all  relations  among  Communist 
parties  everywhere  in  the  world."-* 

The  content  of  proletarian  international- 
ism Is  controlled,  now  as  always,  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  in- 
ternatlonal  legal  significance  of  this  critical 
fact  was  brought  out  by  Professor  Korovin  in 
his  above-quoted  address: 

"The  Socialist  countries  are  states  which 
are  led  and  directed  by  the  Communist  and 
workers'  parties.  It  naturally  and  neces- 
sarUy  follows  therefore  that  the  insplrers  and 
organizers  of  the  new  stage  in  the  progressive 
movement  of  mankind,  and  particularly  In 
international  relations  and  In  international 
law,  are  the  Communist  Parties — the  advance 
guard  of  the  working  class.  These  Commu- 
nist and  workers'  parties  In  the  person  of 
their  representatives  (81  parties  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Moscow  Conference  in  Novem- 
ber 1960)  unanimously  declared  that  the 
vanguard  of  the  world  Communist  movement 
was  and  remains  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.     Furthermore,  they  noted  the 

-"•  Yevgeniy  A.  Korovin.  "The  Declaration 
of  the  Conference  of  Representatives  of 
Communist  and  Workers  Parties  and  the 
Tasks  of  the  Science  of  International  Iaw," 
Vestnlk  Moekovskogo  Unlverslteta,  August 
1961,  pp.  64,  68,  and  71. 

=*  Yevgeniy  Korovin.  "International  Law 
Today,"  International  Affairs,  July  1961.  o 
19.  J  .  K 

"  The  most  recent  authoritative  announce- 
ment on  the  subsidiary  function  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  stated:  "The  principle  of 
peaceful  coexistence  presents  the  most  sub- 
tle and  most  effective  expression  of  the  party 
principle  of  proletarian  internationalism. 
Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with  different 
regimes  Is  not  the  abondonment  of  the  class 
struggle  In  the  world  arena,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  such  deployment  areas  for  this  strug- 
gle as  are  best  suited  for  the  Interests  of  all 
mankind."  I.  Inozemtsev,  "Peaceful  Coexist- 
ence— The  Most  Important  Contemporary 
Problem,"  Pravda,  Jan.  17.  1962,  p.  6. 


principle  of  the  great  significance  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
progressive  development  of  democratic  prm- 
clples  of  International  law."** 

The  potential  significance  of  this  new  doc- 
trine of  peaceful  coexistence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  space  law  was  clearly  indicated  at 
toe  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  In  March  1962 
In  reference  to  the  resolution  on  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space  adopted  on  December  20,  1961 
the  Soviet  representative  to  the  UJ^  Space 
Committee  stated  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly's unanimous  adoption  of  the  principle 
that  Internatloruil  law.  Including  the  UN 
Charter,  applies  to  outer  space  and  celestial 
bodies  "Elgnlflles]  in  our  view,  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  states  In  outer  space  research 
should  be  conducted  In  keeping  with  the 
recognized  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence 
sovereignty.  equaUty,  nonaggresslon.  and 
noninterference  in  domestic  affairs.  These 
Important  principles  and  provisions  should 
be  studied  and  should  become  a  basis  for  the 
work  of  the  Juridical  subcommittee."* 

ANSWEBS      TO      COMirUNlST      ALTESNATIVZS 

The  falling  of  the  doctrine  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  to  express  the  desires  and  needs 
of  the  world's  peoples  Is  evident  from  the 
most  cursory  analysis  of  Its  elements  par- 
ticularly those  listed  by  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.N.  Space  Committee. 

The  first  element  Is  coexistence  Itself. 
Its  essence  is  the  attempt  to  maintain  a 
rigid  blpolarlty  in  the  world  designed  to 
eliminate  all  opposition  to  the  strategists 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  This  bl- 
polarlty serves  to  maintain  monolithic  unity 
within  the  bloc,"  and  to  deny  the  possibil- 
ity of  diversity  outside  lt.«  According  to 
the  Communists: 

"Peaceful  coexistence  is  a  dialectical  proc- 
ess which  unites  the  sharpest  class  warfare 
between  socialism  and  capitalism  with  the 
cooperation  of  states  of  two  opposing  sys- 
tems In  the  name  of  preservation  of 
peace."  " 

And  again: 

"Peaceful  coexistence  is  Inconceivable 
without  international  legality  [as  the  Com- 
munists conceive  it],  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence Is  International  law  In  action.  An  es- 
sential task  of  the  science  of  International 
law  is  the  struggle  against  any  deviations 
whatsoever  from  the  Leninist  doctrine  of 
peaceful    coexistence,    the    struggle    against 

**  Korovin.  op.  cit..  note  16  al>ove,  pp.  70-71. 

"■  Platon  D.  McH-ozov.  "Verbatim  Record  of 

the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Sp&ce."  Mar.  20    1962 

(A/AC.  105 /PV.  3).  pp.  23-25. 

"A  recent  article  on  proletarian  intema- 
tlonalism  in  the  leading  Soviet  law  Joiu-nal 
States:  "Cooperation  of  Socialist  states  has 
as  one  of  Its  principal  purposes  the  securing 
of  peaceful  coexistence.  To  achieve  this 
worthy  goal  It  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
battle  to  strengthen  fraternal  cooperation 
of  the  Socialist  countries  against  any  at- 
tempts whatever  to  weaken  their  monolithic 
unity  (monoUtnoye  yedlnstvoj."  N.  V.  Zak- 
harova.  "Bilateral  Treaties  of  Friendship, 
Cooperation  and  Mutual  Aid  Among  Socialist 
States."  Sovetskoye  Goeudarstvo  I  Pravo,  Feb- 
ruary 1962,  p.  90. 

•^  According  to  this  element  of  i>eaceful 
coexistence,  there  are  only  two  forces  op- 
erative in  the  world — communism  and  antl- 
communlsm.  The  final  acceptance  of  neu- 
tralism at  the  20th  Party  Congress  in  1956 
resulted  from  the  defensive  concept  of  peace- 
ful coexistence,  which  dominated  prior  to 
1960.  Under  the  new  "peaceful  coexistence,' 
neutralism  is  only  a  temporary  expedient 
which  Is  to  be  replaced  by  a  "world  socialist 
system."  See  Rodolfo  Mosca.  "The  Vew 
Ways'  of  Communism,"  Orbls,  April  1962, 
p.  69. 
■  Inozemtsev,   loc.  cit.,  note   18  above,  p. 
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manlfestaUons  of  bourgeois  ideology  (in- 
cluding traditional  International  law],  re> 
vlsionlsm  (l.e.  Tltoicm.  especially  in  its  op- 
position to  blpolarlty].  dogmatlam  and 
sectarianism  (l.e..  Chinese  oommunlam  and 
personal  animosity],  as  weU  as  against  the 
harmful  consequences  of  the  cult  of  the  In- 
dividual." 

The  attraction  of  the  Communlita'  posi- 
tion derives  from  their  inststenoe  that  this 
combination  of  monolithic  unity  and  bl- 
polarlty U  the  best  and.  In  fact,  the  only 
means  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
and  strengthen  both  freedom  and  peace. 
The  answer  to  this  argument  seems  obvious 
to  those  who  have  been  educated  in  free 
societies.  The  only  longrun  solution  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  is  not  the  reform  of 
human  nature  by  pressing  it  into  the  Com- 
munist mold  or  into  any  other  exclusive 
sjrstem,  but  rather  the  release  of  human 
nature  from  the  bonds  of  hunger  and  Ig- 
norance so  that  both  nations  and  the  indi- 
viduals within  them  can  develop  In 
accordance  with  their  self-determined  needs 
and  aspirations.  For  this,  monolithic  unity 
and  blpolarlty  wlU  not  serve  nearly  so  w«U 
as  the  Hght  to  diversity,  which  U  the  very 
essence  of  freedom.  For  this,  too,  there 
must  be  a  realization  that  the  problems  of 
the  world  result  not  from  the  existence  of 
capitalism,  as  the  Soviets  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, but  from  the  materialist  orientation  of 
the  ^orld,  of  which  both  communism  and 
the  unworthy  elements  of  capitaliam  ai« 
the  only  unfortunate  and  temporary  manifes- 
tations. 

With  the  advent  of  the  space  age.  the 
superior  science  and  technology  initially 
made  possible  by  the  capitalist  system  of 
competition  wU.1  enable  man.  for  the  first 
time,  to  eliminate  hunger  and  Ignorance 
everywhere,  and  thereby  to  promote 
throughout  the  world  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  and 
for  the  kind  ot  moral  progress  which  alone 
can  make  for  peace.  It  is  this  freedom  for 
moral  progress,  and  the  personal  nature  of 
this  freedom,  which  ultimately  distin- 
guishes free  democracy  from  communism. 
Whether  on  a  global  or  national  level, 
whether  In  the  secular  order  or  in  religion, 
liberty  belongs  to  the  individual  or  it  does 
not  exist  at  all.  Without  this  llboty  there 
can  never  be  lasting  peace  among  men." 

*  Yevgeniy  Korovin,  P.  I.  Kozhevnlkov,  and 
G.   P.    Zadorozhnyy.    "Peaceful   Coexistence 
and    International   Law."    IKvestla,    Apr.    18. 
1962,  p.  6.    The  basic  erron  of  the  cult  of 
the  Individual  In  the  field  of  international 
law  are  noted  in  Crane,  op.  dt.,  note  3  above. 
The  Soviet  view  of  intematlomal  adentlflc 
cooperation  within  the  framework  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  Is  best  «xpnmta  by  the  fol- 
lowing  opinion   published   recently   in   the 
leading   Soviet  law  journal:    "In   capitalist 
countries  the  creativity  of  the  leading  schol- 
ars and  scientists  is  cynically  appropriated 
by   capitalist   monopolies.     In   these   coun- 
tries one  cannot  speak  of  giving  disinterest- 
edly to  another  state  the  resulta  of  this  or 
that   scientific   research."    A.    I.   Poltorak, 
"Legal  Forma  of  Cultural  and  Scientific  Co-' 
operation  of  Socialist  Countries,"  Sovetskoye 
Oosudarstvo   1   Pravo,   October   1961,   p.   leS. 
Further:    "Contemporary    international    law. 
Which  regulates  the  relations  both  of  social- 
ist and  capitalist  states,  does  not  require 
the  establishment  among  such  states  of  re- 
lations of  broad  and  full  cooperation  and 
fraternal  mutual  relations,  because  by  virtue 
of  the  very  nature  of  capitalist  states  such 
relations   are   impossible,"    Zakharova,   loc. 
cit.,  note  26  above,  p.  83. 

=»  "Without  liberty  there  Is  no  peace,  but 
rather  a  violent  Imposition  of  things,  an 
unstable  order,  not  accepted  by  the  human 
mind."  Amleto  Cardinal  Clcognani,  Papal 
Secretary  of  State,  address  to  the  National 
Presa  Club.  Washington,  D.C..  Dec.  4. 1961. 
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ReoogBltton  of  tlM  unlT«rMl  rig^t  ct  an 
IndiTUtaaH.  pwplM  Mid  stotM  to  tha  firee- 
dcn  of  dlTcratty  wtmld  dMtroy  tb*  wtUlelftl 
concept  of  Mpolarlty  InHerant  In  peaoeful 
eoexlataioe,  would  ftacment  tb»  Cknnmunlst 
bloc.  r«U«lTlae  Oommunist  Ideology,  and 
pro^de  one  of  the  easentlal  elements  of 
permanent  peace  and  progreas. 

The  lecond  and  tlilrd  elnnents  of  peace- 
ful ooeiclBteBoe  which  the  SovleC  repreaenta- 
tive  to  the  UlT.  Space  Cknnmlttee  considered 
most  critical  are  "sovereignty"  and  "equal- 
ity." Tbeae  words  have  many  doctrinal 
functions  in  Soviet  international  legal 
theory.  In  the  context  of  the  debates  in  the 
VJH.  Space  Committee,  their  principal  func- 
tion is  to  require  acceptance  of  Soviet  veto 
power  over  international  space  cooperation 
so  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  "rightly  play 
the  leading  part  in  the  international  efforts 
in  space  research"  in  the  Interests  of  "con- 
solidating peace.' '  ** 

The  principle  of  equality,  if  it  Is  to  have 
any  meaning,  requires  not  veto  power,  as 
the  Soviets  Insist,  but  equal  rights  both  in 
accepting  proposals  and  in  rejecting  them. 
This  elemental  truth  Is  particularly  true  in 
the  context  of  international  space  coopera- 
tion and  stems  from  the  fact  that  every  coun- 
try of  the  world  has  an  equal  right  with 
others  to  benefit  frtnn  space  science.  If  the 
countries  of  the  world  desire  to  use  the 
benefits  of  space  science  in  a  particular  way, 
then  the  exercise  of  veto  power  by  any  single 
state  to  prevent  the  other  states  from  ob- 
taining these  particular  benefits  would  be 
8m  impoaitlon  of  the  will  of  one  state  upon 
the  other  states  and  the  denial  of  equality 
for  all  of  them. 

If  one  state  claims  that  the  adoption  of 
a  particular  program  would  Infringe  upon 
its  existing  rights,  the  solution  is  not  resort 
to  veto  power  but  to  some  dispute-settling 
mechanlam.  Tlie  Soviets  contend  that  the 
only  dispute-settling  mechanism  capable  of 
guaranteeing  national  sovereignty  is  diplo- 
matic negotiation.  Prof.  John  N.  Hazard 
has  cogmtly  pointed  out  the  basic  fallacy 
of  this  argument  as  follows: 

"It  is  no  answer  to  argue  that  disputed 
matters  shoxild  be  resolved  by  diplomatic 
negotiation,  for  these  negotiations  neces- 
sarily favor  the  stronger  state.  The  result 
Is  violation  of  the  sovereignty  we  are  all 
seeking  to  protect,  for  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions make  possible  in  many  cases  dictation 
of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker.  Protection 
of  sovereignty  requires  that  each  party  to  a 
dispute  be  treated  equally  without  dictation 
of  an  inequitable  restilt  by  the  stronger."  » 

The  only  dispute-settling  mechanism 
which  can  guarantee  both  sovereignty  and 
equality  Is  the  impartial  decision  of  Judicial 
bodies,  l.e.,  third-party  adjudication. 


**  At  the  Moscow  Space  Policy  Symposium 
in  May  1061,  the  futiire- weapons  specialist, 
C3en.  Oeorgii  I.  Pokrovskiy,  stated:  "Soviet 
scientists,  engineers,  and  workers  who  have 
created  the  most  advanced  rocketry  in  the 
world  have  seciired  for  their  country  the 
leading  place  in  space  studies.  Hence  It  is 
natural  and  inevitable  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  rightly  play  the  leading  part 
in  the  intomatlonal  efforts  in  space  research. 
This  role  in  no. way  infringes  the  interests 
or  prestige  of  other  states.  On  the  contrary, 
this  should  be  one  of  the  forms  of  disinter- 
ested scientific  and  technical  mutual  as- 
sistance in  consolidating  peace  and  interna- 
tional cooperation."  O.  I.  Pokrovskiy, 
"Space  Exploration  and  International  Rela- 
tions, A  Discussion."  International  Affairs. 
June  1961.  p.  63. 

"John  N.  Hazard,  "Comments  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Juridical 
Aspects  of  Peaoefxil  Coexistence."  Report  of 
the  40th  Conference  of  the  International  Law 
Association,  Hamburg,  I960,  pp.  341-342. 
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The  fourth  element  of  peaceful  coexMtence 
emphasised  by  the  Soviet  representative  to 
the  XJJU.  Space  Committee  is  the  principle 
of  nonaggression.  Tlie  term  "ag{ 
used  by  the  Soviets  to  stigmatize 
tary,  political,  or  economic  action  or 
preparation  for  such  action  which 
verse  to  Soviet  strategic  interests, 
the  best  example  of  this  tactic  is  the 
assertion  that  the  principle  of  nonaggffcssion 
requires  the  demilitarization  of  outer  ppace. 
The  Soviets  use  the  concept  of  "demilitar- 
ization" of  space  primarily  to  gain  ground 
superiority  for  the  U.S.S.R.  by  removlnk  U.S. 
oversea  bases  and  U.S.  continental4based 
ICBM's.  Ever  since  the  Soviets  laupched 
their  first  artificial  satellite,  and  particu- 
larly since  they  proved  their  ICBM  cafiabll- 
Ity  by  la\inching  luniks,  they  have  slanted 
to  trade  this  Soviet  superiority  In  space  for 
UJ3.  superiority  in  more  conventional!  non- 
space  strategic  delivery  systems,  cooiilsting 
in  U.S.  ItKxnbers  and  IRBM's  stationed]  over- 
seas within  range  of  the  Soviet  UnlonJ  The 
Soviets  say  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
U.S.  agreement  to  the  dismantlement  of  all 
of  its  oversea  bases,  which  would  elinilnate 
the  UJ3.  strategic  delivery  ssrstems  l<>cated 
on  these  bases,  and  by  U.S.SJI.  agreement 
to  the  demilitarization  of  outer  space,  jwhlch 
would  eliminate  the  Soviet  strategic  delivery 
system  by  rendering  illegal  the  pasa^ge  of 
Soviet  ICBM's  through  outer  space. 

According  to  the  Soviet  internationsjl  legal 
scholars: 

"The  integration  of  the  problems  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  outer  space  for  military 
piirposes  and  the  prohibition  of  Oversea 
bases  is  completely  correct  from  thSj  mili- 
tary/political point  of  view  as  well  alt  from 
the  position  of  international  law.  Prdm  the 
military /political  point  of  view  such  ^  posi- 
tion is  correct  becavise  it  g^arantafs  the 
security  of  all  interested  states  belonging 
to  two  diverse  social-economic  sj^tems. 
From  the  International  law  point  of  view 
such  a  position  is  In  accordance  wUth  law 
and  Justice  for  it  Is  based  on  the  principles 
of  peaceful  coexlBtence  and  corresponds 
fully  with  these  principles,  and  in  panicular 
it  corresponds  with  the  principle  of  sov- 
ereign equality  and  reciprocal  advantage  of 
states,  which  Is  a  principle  of  peacefjul  co- 
existence." " 

The  most  critical  factor  In  this  "equjallty," 
which  all  Soviet  propagandists  scrupulously 
ignore,  is  the  powerful  land  army  ef  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  could  overrun  fester n 
Kurope  If  it  WMr«  not  protected  by  thefdeter- 
rence  force  of  American  air  and  mlssllei  bases. 
Instead  of  advocating  equality,  which  Already 
exists,  the  Soviets  are.  in  fact,  advocating 
the  abolition  of  equality,  so  that  thedpr  land 
armies  and  still  existing  strategic  delivery 
systems,  or  the  threat  of  their  use,  coi^ld  in- 
fluence the  relatively  defenseless  al]les  of 
the  United  States  to  accept  and  even  sup- 
port Soviet  actions  in  fiirtherlng  tlie  in- 
terests of  world  communism. 

More  recently,  the  growth  of  American 
ICBM  capability  has  caused  the  U.S^Jt.  to 
suggest  that  the  elimination  of  the  {Soviet 
ICBM's  by  means  of  space  demilitarization 
must  be  met  by  the  removal  not  0^1y  of 
U.S.  oversea  bases  with  their  conventional 
strategic  delivery  capability,  but  priinarlly 
by  removal  of  U.S.  ICBM's  and  their  i^uclear 
warheads  as  well.  This  policy  is  reinforced 
for  bargaining  purposes  by  Soviet  refk^isal  to 
respond  to  U.S.  proposals  to  ban  the  sliation- 
ing  in  orbit  or  in  space  of  weap>on8  of  mass 
destruction  without  at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing illegal  mutual  ICBM  deterrence  bower. 
This  Soviet  refusal  represents  merely  a  sec- 
ond generation  of  the  traditional  policy  of 


»M.  Lazarev,  address  to  the  Second  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Soviet  Association  of 
International  Law,  Sovetskly  Yezhatodnik 
Mezhdunarodnogo  Prava  1959,  Moscow.  1960. 
p.  400. 


equality  which  demands  the  coupling  of 
space  demiUtarizatioQ  with  demiUtarisatlon 
on  earth.  Now,  however,  the  Soviet  bar- 
gaining u  directed  at  the  use  of  their  su- 
perior bombs  in  orbit  and  similar  apace  po- 
tential to  eliminate  both  UjS.  oversea  bases 
and  U.S.  ICBM's. 

The  Soviets  uae  the  concept  of  space  de- 
militarization not  only  to  gain  groimd  su- 
periority by  removing  U.8.  oversea  bases  and 
continental-based  ICBM's,  but  to  gain  space 
superiority  by  removing  U.S.  defensive  sys- 
tems In  outer  space.  The  Soviets  have  at- 
tempted to  remove  these  space  systems,  pcu-- 
ticularly  the  US.  reconnaissance  satellites, 
by  asserting  that  they  are  contrary  to  "peace- 
ful purposes"  and  are,  in  fact,  inevitably 
aggressive  in  nature. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviets  consider  that 
any  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  these 
satellites  would  be  exclusively  defensive  in 
nature.""  The  Soviets  have  labeled  as  "ag- 
gressive" even  U.S.  nuclear  testing  in  outer 
space,  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  had  Just 
completed  secret  nuclear  testing  in  outer 
space  themselves. 

In  answer  to  this  fourth  element  of  peace- 
ful coexistence,  as  outlined  by  the  Soviet 
representative  to  the  XJH.  Space  Committee, 
one  may  point  out  that  Communist  opposi- 
tion to  effective  inspection  reduces  Soviet 
use  of  the  term  "nonaggression"  to  a  prop- 
aganda weapon  designed  to  render  ix>lit- 
Ically  untenable  the  defensive  and  deter- 
rence measures  of  the  West  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  that  similar  or  identical 
Soviet  capabilities  both  on  the  ground  and 
In  outer  space  may  remain  undiminished. 
Confusion  of  terminology  may  be  reduced  by 
Western  Initiative  in  developing  interna- 
tional law  to  clarify  the  status  of  activities 
which  at  present  are  in  a  kind  of  limbo. 
The  result  might  be  the  creation  of  a  new 
legal  concept  of  activities  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  peace. 

The  fifth  element  of  peaceful  coexistence 
which  the  Soviet  representative  to  the  lJ2i. 
Space  Committee  considered  important  la 
the  principle  of  noninterference  in  domestic 
affairs.  This  principle  has  two  functions: 
First,  to  defend  the  Isolation  and  mono- 
lithic unity  of  the  Communist  bloc  against 
capitalist  aggression,  and.  second,  to  accom- 
plish Indirectly  outside  of  the  Conununist 
bloc  exactly  what  It  ostensibly  prohibits. 

The  Conununist  term  of  art  noninterfer- 
ence in  domestic  affairs,  when  used  In  this 
second  sense,  is  similar  to  the  Communist 
doctrine  of  self-determination,  and  functions 
to  prevent  Interference  with  Communist- 
directed  revolution  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  to  prevent  the  free-democratic 
states  from  assisting  the  underdeveloped 
peoples  to  accomplish  their  own  revolution 
In  pursuit  to  their  own  best  interests.  This 
latter  aspect  of  the  Communist  strategy  is 
perhaps  best  evidenced  by  the  Pravda  com- 
ment that,  as  a  result  of  increasing  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  and  investment,  American 
technical  aid  and  fraternity  with  Africa  la 
unparalleled  in  scope  and  hypocrisy." 

The  true  nature  of  the  Conununist  prin- 
ciple of  noninterference  could  best  be 
tested  by  U.S.  initiative  in  the  development 
of  the  space  legal  principle  of  peaceful  co- 
operation. Ths  Communists  alleged  fear  of 
capitalist  imperialism  could  best  be  coun- 
tered by  UJS.  initiative  In  developing  peo- 
ples capltallsia  in  space,  to  demonstrate  that 
capitalist  free  enterprise,  as  It  has  developed 
In  the  United  States,  can  use  space  science 
and  space  technology  to  help  revolutionize 
the  dally  lives  of  the  underdeveloped  peoples 
of  the  world.  This  would  demonstrate  ai 
nothing   else   could    the   superiority  of   free 


"  See  the  section  entitled  "Reconnais- 
sance and  Anti-Satellite  Warfare"  In  the 
nitthor's  article  "Soviet  Attitude  Toward 
International  Space  Law,"  note  3  above. 

=»  Pravda,  Apr.  8,  1962.  p.  6. 
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enterprise  in  bringing  forth  the  best  efforts 
of  Individual  men  and  in  making  the  results 
available  in  equal  measiu-es  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people  throughout  the  world." 

American  initiative  in  the  development 
of  International  space  law  should  serve  first 
of  all  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  and  to  free 
men  everywhere  the  requirements  and  limits 
of  effective  military  defense  and  disarma- 
ment. This  objective  is  of  particular  im- 
portance because  both  military  defense  and 
arms  limitations  are  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued security  of  free  societies.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  should  take  the  Initiative 
In  developing  space  legal  principles  to 
strengthen  freedom,  legality,  and  coopera- 
tion. This  would  make  clear  the  basic  su- 
periority of  peaceful  cooperation  under  law 
as  contrasted  with  peaceful  coexistence  as 
an  ordering  principle  of  international  rela- 
tions: would  serve  as  an  efficacious  step  In 
building  the  Ideological  deterrence  neces- 
sary to  support  the  military  defense  of  the 
free  world;  and  would  serve  as  a  powerful 
aid  to  the  ultimate  victory  of  free  democracy. 
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THE     TRADE      EXPANSION     BILL- 
STATEMENT  BY  DAVID  KENDALL 

Mr.  DIRJLSEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
David  Kendall,  who  at  one  time  was  on 
the  White  House  staff,  under  President 
Eisenhower,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  made  what  I 
thought  was  a  well  reasoned,  construc- 
tive, and  timely  statement  in  regard  to 
the  trade  expansion  bill.  I  believe  his 
statement  will  be  of  great  interest,  in 
view  of  that  measure  pending  in  the 
committee.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statimknt  bt  DAvrn  W.  Kendall  Befoke  the 
Senate  Finance  CoMMrrrEx  August  6.  1962 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  consideration  and  that 
of  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
giving  me  this  time  is  appreciated  very  much. 
I  am  David  Kendall,  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Cummlngs  &  Sellers,  and  am  here 
representing  and  making  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  our  clients,  a  majority  of  the  corn 
starch  Industry.  General  Time  Corp.,  and  the 
Book  Manufacturers'  Institute. 

First  of  all,  despite  obvious  differences  in 
background,  all  of  these  people  believe 
deeply  in  extension  of  U.S.  trade  throughout 
the  world,  they  believe  in  the  obvious  facts 
of  greater  ease  of  communication  and  com- 
merce in  the  world  In  which  we  live  today, 
and  they  believe,  above  all.  in  maintenance 
of  U.S.  leadership  of  the  free  world  and  its 
peoples. 

Secondly,  In  order  to  preserve  the  high 
economic  plane  and  standards  of  this  coun- 
try, they  recognize  obvious  difficulties  In  the 
achievement  of  this  aim  of  freer  Intercourse 
and  less  restricted  trade. 


"Communist  fears  of  free  enterprise  in 
space  development  were  indicated  by  the 
Communist  statement  during  the  meetings 
of  the  U.N.  Space  Committee  In  March  1962: 
"In  setting  up  a  world  telecommunication 
system  by  means  of  artificial  earth  satellites 
it  Is  Imperative  to  Insure  that  the  programs 
should  be  In  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  peaceful  coexistence  and  that  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system  should  not  become  a 
subject  of  private  business  or  a  resource  of 
private  profits."  Verbatim  Record  of  the 
Fourth  Meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space, 
Mar.  21,  1962  (A/ AC.  105/PV.  4),  p.  32. 


Thus,  on  the  one  hand  they  had  hoped 
that  legislation  to  broaden  the  executive 
power  with  regard  to  tariff  and  customs  and 
to  give  the  President  the  elasticity  which  is 
so  necessary  in  prompt  and  intelligent  trade 
and  tariff  negotiations,  would  be  forthcom- 
ing at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  was 
their  hope  in  the  light  of  fast-moving  events 
in  the  world  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  have 
been  cautioning  care  and  foreslghtedness  in 
the  drafting  of  legislation  and  measures  in 
this  regard. 

Also,  over  and  above  the  foregoing  balanc- 
ing factors,  this  conunlttee  must  be  aware 
that  the  climate  of  consideration  of  this 
legislation  is  far  different  in  August  than  it 
was  in  March  and  June.  Enough  problems 
within  the  nations  of  the  Common  Market 
have  already  developed  to  indicate  less  than 
the  rosy  atmosphere  promised  by  some  of 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  proponents.  The 
Cotton  Textile  Agreement  has  been  discov- 
ered to  be  no  agreement  and  not  even  much 
of  an  arrangement.  The  status  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  participation  of 
her  Commonwealth  have  not  been  resolved. 
The  headlines  of  yesterday,  indicating 
solution  of  the  difficulties  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  Commonwealth  at  Brussels,  when 
measured  against  those  In  today's  papers 
announcing  another  apparently  final  falliire 
of  negotiation,  do  not  lead  toward  confidence 
that  all  is  well. 

All  In  all.  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  senti- 
ment doubting  the  necessity  of  haste.  The 
heretofore  few  suggestions  that  the  United 
States  await  a  clearer  atmosphere  in  Exu-ope 
and  throughout  the  world,  while  more  care- 
fully fashioning  the  legislation  desired,  have 
now  become  more  widespread — almost  to  the 
proportion  of  Insistent  demand. 

Against  this  entire  backgroimd,  however, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
desirability  of  moving  toward  freer  trade 
overwelghs  reasons  for  delay,  provided  the 
sort  of  careful  amendments  which  are  here 
suggested  can  be  achieved.  By  way  of 
illustration  of  what  we  believe  Is  necessary 
and  how  we  believe  it  may  be  accomplished, 
we  call  your  attention  to  the  following: 

The  business  of  tariff  and  customs  duties 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  a  vacuiim.  Many 
other  facets  of  trade,  of  the  economy,  and 
of  political  factors  mtxst  be  kept  in  mind. 

To  name  a  few  which  had  been  thought 
of  utmost  importance  are  the  differences 
amongst  nations  in  central  banking  policies; 
with  regard  to  taxation — both  Federal  and 
otherwise — as  the  same  Is  used  to  varying 
degrees  to  foster  domestic  trade  and  in- 
dustry, to  raise  revenues  or  to  actually  erect 
protective  walls  which  we  do  by  duty,  and 
of  course  the  differences  In  conunerclal  laws, 
our  own  antitrust  and  monopoly  statutes  as 
opposed  to  lack  of  control  and  Indeed  the 
fostering  of  cartels  In  our  sister  ally  nations. 
All  of  these  historic  and  present  facts  In- 
fiuence  our  approach  to  lowering  or  raising 
tariff  walls.  And  these  differences,  enough 
In  themselves,  are  minimal  when  compared 
to  differences  In  wages,  even  after  allowance 
for  greater  productivity  in  the  algebraic 
equation  which  some  think  to  be  impor- 
tant. 

Hence,  It  was  the  source  of  great  disap- 
pointment— Indeed  surprise — to  some  of 
American  Industry  which  feels,  as  I  have 
Just  expressed  it,  that  we  should  move  for- 
ward positively  In  the  field  of  freer  trade, 
when  H.R.  9900  was  examined  as  it  was  sent 
to  the  Congress. 

In  all  fairness,  too,  a  great  deal  of  the 
confusion  and  lack  of  planning  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  American  industry  as  a  whole. 
For  haste  in  desiring  exports  and  equally 
unthinking  protectionist  antidotes  have  not 
led  to  either  helpful  discussion,  wise  lan- 
guage, or  other  than  complete  confusion. 

That  there  Is  good  reason  for  all  of  these 
hopes   and   beliefs  and   fears,   and   for   the 


consequent  concern  over  the  complete  lack 
of  catholic  consideration  of  tariff  together 
with  the  other  equally  Important  aspects  of 
international  economic  understanding  is 
probably  better  understood  by  the  members 
of  this  committee  than  by  any  other  group 
anywhere. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  United  States,  with 
her  gigantic  burden  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  maintenance  of  defense  for  the  free 
world,  with  her  almost  equally  heavy  as- 
sumed expenditure  for  less  developed  peoples 
of  the  neutral  world,  and  with  her  positive 
high  burden  of  domestic  Federal  responsi- 
bility, can  ill  afford  to  rUk  any  dislocation 
of  the  economy,  of  the  tax  base,  of  tax 
sources  at  this  particular  moment  of  history. 

There  has  been  real  disappointment  that. 
In  the  interests  of  expedition  of  the  passage 
of  legislation,  what  seems  to  us  too  little 
time  has  been  given  to  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the   pitfalls  which  might  result. 

Without  going  into  the  history  of  activity 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  about  a  more  careful  and  lawyer- 
like solution  to  the  twin  problems  of  neces- 
sity for  the  legislation  and  care  in  design, 
almost  everyone  agrees  that  HJl.  11970,  now 
before  this  committee,  is  a  somewhat  better 
bill  and  contains  more  thoughtful  provisions 
ttian  H.R.  9900.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  legislation  still 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

1.  It  lacks,  in  Its  delegation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress  to  tax  and  to  regulate  commerce, 
appropriate  and  well-planned  guidelines. 

2.  It  does  not  provide  for  true  reciprocity. 

3.  It  overlooks  the  time-honored  and  well- 
understood  machinery  of  both  peril-point 
and  escapw  clause. 

4.  It  ties  down  the  United  States  to  moet- 
favored-natlon  responsibilities  without  con- 
comitantly requiring  them  of  others. 

6.  It  stUl  contains  adjustment  measures 
open  to  real  doubt. 

We  strongly  believe  that  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  objections  outlined  above  can  be 
overcome  by  the  rather  simple  expedient 
of  reinstating  updated  versions  of  the  fore- 
going omissions. 

The  apparent  necessity  to  plan  tariff  in  a 
vacuum,  with  Its  attendant  imponderable 
problems,  can,  we  believe,  be  overcome  to  a 
large  extent  by  thoughtftil  adoption  of  such 
safeguards. 

It  is  believed  that  traditional  and  well- 
charted  guidelines  of  former  law  will  almost 
automatically  take  care  of  differentials  in 
wages,  tax  structures  and  aims,  banking  prac- 
tices and  all  the  gamut  of  putting  different 
domestic  commercial  policies  and  traditions 
into  a  common  denominatCM*,  more  easily 
handled  and  certainly  more  readily  under- 
stood. 

On  behalf  of  those  widely  divergent  por- 
tions of  American  Industry  which  we  repre- 
sent, and  others,  a  small  group  has  been 
working  earnestly  and,  I  hope,  intelligently, 
certainly  broadly,  trying  to  piece  together 
various  amendments  of  substance  and  of 
form,  to  the  end  that  the  real  objective — 
twin  objectives  if  you  will — of  the  people 
who  believe  in  U.8.  leadership  based  upon 
economic  strength  as  well  as  political  wis- 
dom, may  be  attained. 

Before  the  conunlttee  is  a  group  of 
amendments  Introduced  by  Senator  Bcsh, 
of  Connecticut,  who  Is  alao  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  a  group  of  other  Senators,  including 
Senator  Bennett. 

Mechanically  and  legislatively,  these 
amendments  are  designed  to  be  interlaced 
throughout  HJl.  11970;  are  severable  to  per- 
mit elasticity  in  discussion,  persuaslDn  in 
adoption;  are  aimed  at  disUnct  objectives 
of  the  legislation;  and  have  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  being  considered  not  from  the 
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ttaadpotal  of  aiiy  ilngi*  tadurtry  or  mm  of 
tho  UBltad  8tat«.  bu%  approMhlaf  %1m  prob- 
Iwa  ta  Ml  tattwty. 

Thty  tiropwtleulurly  urt«d  upoa  you  (or 
your  ooBiMtamtloB* 

TiMy  MBBiMr  maaj  of  tho  ooBaMtvlloiud 
quMUoD*  whleh  hav«  artaua  from  tlM  <tolo> 
■iOloa  to  tbo  PnMMoBt  of  tho  poivor  of 
Oonirw  to  tur  and  to  Nfulato  oomaMreo. 
Tto«7  propoM  a  olwr  BUtonoat  of  tht  prln- 
etplM  by  whleh  th«  PrMidant  la  to  b«  guldad 
In  th«  UM  of  th«  d«l«g»t«d  ponw  And  ro« 
qulro  ftntflagi  of  fact  by  htm  In  hit  um  of 
•uoh  power  mmI  thorough  pubUoatton  of  nwh 
flndlngt  and  th«  movM  boMd  ttatroon. 

Thla.  to  the  end  that  the  poople,  to  whom 
the  Preeldent  li  ultimately  reqionslble,  and 
the  Oongreee.  to  whom  he  ehould  be  dl- 
roctly  reepoaalble  In  luch  oaewi  of  delega- 
tion, will  be  kept  fully  and  dearly  edvlaed. 

The  amendments  In  their  entirety  reetore 
some  of  what  are  believed  to  be  the  neoes- 
sary  traditional  prlndplee  of  selective  tariff 
reduction,  which  will  avoid  the  threatenlnc 
of  serious  injury  to  workers,  to  agriculture, 
and  to  domestic  industries. 

They  are  designed  eq>eclaUy  to  prevent 
the  impairment  of  growth  Industries. 

And  these  amendments,  so  threaded 
throughout  the  present  bill,  also  would  re- 
establish certain  basic  negotiating  princi- 
ples which  have  been  the  cornerstone  of 
enlightened,  though  aomewhat  shaded. 
American  trade  policy  since  the  days  of  Cor- 
dell  Hull  and  Arthur  Vandenberg. 

Basic  negotiating  principles  In3ure  true 
reciprocity.  The  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  duty  concessions  by  the  Common 
Market,  equal  treatment  by  benefldarles  of 
concessions  as  required  by  the  prlndple  of 
most  favored  nation,  and  carefully  thought- 
out  safeguards  and  guidelines  will  insure  to 
American  exporters,  all  American  industries, 
and  the  American  economy,  gradual  and 
well -planned  tariff  accommodation.  Such 
Is  the  framework  of  this  approach  to  the 
tariff  and  customs  portion  of  guaranteeing 
American  leadership  in  the  whole  structure 
of  foreign  trade  and  economy. 

As  yo\ir  consideration  deepens,  as  you 
think  through  Individually  and  collectively 
the  many  amendments  which  will  be  pointed 
toward  this  or  that  imagined  or  real  im- 
provement of  the  bill  before  you,  it  Is  hoped 
that  the  clear  puripoee  of  the  Bush  amend- 
ments will  be  p'>preclated  for  their  single- 
ness of  purpose  as  well  as  their  wisdom  of 
choice. 

By  Incorporating  these  amendments  In  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  House,  speed  and 
effectiveness  can  be  achieved. 

Better  than  that,  the  Bush  amendments 
are  so  written  and  arranged  as  to  achieve 
a  balance  of  the  present  with  the  past,  of 
modern  expediency  tempered  with  bedrock 
experience,  using  escape  and  peril  mecha- 
nlBms  Improved  by  trial  and  errgr. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  one  more 
thing.  It  is  based  on  the  philosophy  of 
government  Itself,  but  is  Just  as  applicable 
to  tariff  problems  or  international  trade  as 
it  is  to  domestic  policy. 

I  have  long  felt  that  we  should  not  pit,  in 
our  political  philosophy,  conservatism 
against  liberalism. 

Rather  should  we  think  and  plan  in  the 
context  of  fundamental  Ism  versiis  expedi- 
ency—constitutionalism versus  conven- 
ience— ^baslc  thinking  versus  opportimlsm. 

The  application  here  is  clear.  Before  tak- 
ing steps  which  will  have  repercussions  not 
only  m  Bonn  and  Brussels,  but  Tokyo  and 
all  Soutn  America — not  only  in  1962  and 
lBd3.  but  for  many  years  to  come.  In  Detroit 
as  well  as  Dee  Moines,  in  Wilmington  as  well 
aa  Winchester — not  only  here,  but  abroad 
and  affecting  the  firm  base  of  UJ3.  strength 


eooaomloaUy.  politically  and  splrttualky,  we 
had  bettor  use  a  little  fundamantalism — 
look  a  lUUa  Mt  to  eonatltuUonal  priaiolplw. 


ACCOMPUSHliSNTS  OF 
POUCY  COMMITTEBS 


Tip: 


the 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  PresldenH 
other  day.  when  the  legislative  ibpro- 
prlatlon  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxJmiri] 
made  some  comment  in  regard  to  att  item 
of  increase  for  the  policy  committees  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  the  RepvlpUcan 
sides.  I  helped  to  author  that  Incireaae. 
because  I  thought  it  was  necessaW.  I 
am  even  more  secure  than  ever  ^n  my 
conviction  on  that  point  in  view  of  the 
type  of  statr  work  which  has  been  done; 
and  I  submit,  for  printing  In  the  BIecord 
in  connection  with  my  remarks,  a  state- 
ment showing  the  reports  In  great  variety 
which  have  been  made  by  the  stiafT  of 
the  minority  ix)llcy  committee  anid  the 
other  work  which  has  been  undertaken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNORTTT         POLICT         CkSMMITTEX ^PBpjXCTS, 

Reports,  Studies,  PazPAHED  roa  Use  of 
Repttblican  Contxsence  Since  Attan.  1, 
1962 

Policy  statement.  May  8.  1962:  Rept^bllcan 
Conference  endorsement  of  amendment  to 
Smith  Act  (H  Jl.  3247) .  ' 

Report  to  all  Republican  Senator*,  June 
13,  1962:  Federal  Government  In  general, 
finance  and  taxation,  Federal  peit)onnel. 
Congress. 

Medicare:  Comparison  of  major  health 
care  Insurance  proposals  for  the  aging,  1962, 
April  19,  1962  (a  study  and  comparlac^  chart 
for  all  Republican  Senators) . 

Report  on  devices  other  than  tariffs  and 
duties  being  used  by  foreign  natlons^o  dis- 
criminate against  imported  products,;  June 
26,  1962. 

Background  Information  on  national 
stockpiling  program  (completed,  pending 
distribution) . 

Loans  and  grants  to  States  undelt  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  as  of  JUne  18, 
1962,  June  27.  1962.  J 

Policy  committee  statement.  May  1,  1962: 
Opposition  to  financing  provisions  of  the 
Standby  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962. 

Policy  statement  urging  Congress  to  adopt 
legislation  providing  adequate  benefits  "to 
American  troops  serving  In  areas  otterseas 
where  conflict  is  possible.  May  22,  1960. 

Report  of  research  material  available  in 
policy  committee.  June  25.  1962. 

Big  Government:  A  statistical  surtey  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  Federal  Government 
today,  July  1962. 

Study  of  Presidential  requests  for  :^oney 
and  delegation  of  ixjwer;  a  continuing  Report. 

Conference  statement  endorsing  legislation 
containing  the  principle  that  future  {Direc- 
tors of  the  FBI  should  be  Presidential  jnoml- 
nees,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conipnt  of 
the  Senate. 

The  following  supplemental  servlcaf  have 
been  performed  for  the  36  members  of  the 
conference : 

1.  Analysis  and  distribution  of  record 
votes. 

2.  Calendar  monitor:  Analysis  repbrt  on 
each  bUl. 

3.  Official  biography  of  each  Republican 
Senator. 

4.  Official  minutes  of  policy  meetlx^gs. 


S.  Preparation  of  aganda,  polloy  maattaga, 

e.  Bpadaliaad  raaaaroh  library, 

7.  Dlstrlbutloa  to  praaa,  TV,  aad  radto  of 
oflldal  polley  atotooiaata. 

t.  Aaalyala  and  preparation  for  diaevwelon 
by  policy  oommlttaa  of  Rapublloaa  poalUoaa 
on  spending  taglalatloD. 

0.  Llalaon  with  aaaatorlal  ataffa. 

One  hundred  aad  alntty-two  apaolal  atudlaa 
and  reporta  have  baan  mada  for  the  SO  mam- 
bars  of  the  conference  In  the  i  months  alnoa 
April  1,  isea.  In  addition,  a  waAly  memo 
daacrlbaa  the  iasuea  involved  in  exurrant  lagla- 
latlon  and  Executive  actiona. 


JAPANESE  GOVERNORS  EXPRESS 
THANKS 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
21.  1962.  the  U.S.  Senate  was  honored 
by  a  visit  of  distinguished  Oovemors  of 
the  Japanese  Prefectures.  This  visit  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  was 
In  conjunction  with  an  exchange  visit 

with  American  Oovemors. 

I  have  today  received  a  very  warm 
letter  from  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Prefectural  Governors  visiting  the 
United  States,  expressing  hearty  thanks 
for  the  kind  reception  they  received  dur- 
ing their  tour  of  our  country.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  are  happy  that  our  distinguished 
friends  enjoyed  their  visit  with  us;  and 
we  are  most  appreciative  of  this  kind 
letter  of  thanks. 

For  the  information  of  all,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

National  Goveenors'  Association. 

Tokyo.  Japan,  July  28, 1992. 
Hon.  Caleb  Boggs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  ezpn-ees  our  hearty 
thanks  for  the  kind  reception  given  to  otir 
group  of  Prefectural  Governors  of  Japan 
during  our  Inspection  tour  of  the  United 
States  in  May  of  this  year. 

We  are  very  grateful  Indeed  for  your  cor- 
dial welcome  shown  us  by  you  and  by  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  various 
places  we  visited. 

We  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  friend- 
ship and  understanding  shown  to  us  by  you 
and  in  all  of  the  other  places  of  your  coun- 
try where  we  visited.  I  am  sure  these  deep 
Impressions  will  remain  In  our  hearts  for  a 
long  time  as  pleasant  memories  filled  with 
gratitude. 

It  is  our  hope  to  convey  the  sincerity  of 
yoiir  Government  and  people  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Japan  to  further 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  between 
our  two  countries. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  mutual  visits 
made  by  the  Governors  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  have  been  truly  pleasant  and 
profitable.  We  earnestly  hope  that  these 
mutual  visits  will  be  continued  in  future, 
and  that  the  friendship  and  understanding 
of  the  two  countries  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  will  be  deepened. 

Having  completed  the  inspection  tour  of 
North  and  South  American  countries  we 
safely  returned  to  Japan  one  after  another 
on  or  around  June  15.  1962.  This  is  due 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  you  and 
all  tbose  concerned  and  we  must  t*'f^"*r  you 
once  again  for  all  your  trouble  and  kindness. 

On  behalf  of  the  party  of  undermentioned 
Prefectural  Governors  visiting  the  United 
States  I  wish  to  express  our  sincere  gratl- 
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iude  and  raspaot  to  you  aad  pray  for  your 
health. 
X  am,  dear  i4r, 

Toura  slnoai<«ly, 

XWATAaO  UCMITAM*. 

Governor  of  jraaafatoa  ^rt/cctttra  aad 
the  Lmder  of  «  fmrt^  ©/  ^r«/ecttiral 
Oovtmort  Viamnf  tht  Vntttd  Stataa. 
Tdkichi  Aamo. 
Oovtrnor  of  yamegata  ^rtftcturt, 

MiXtKK  KOWAMARA. 

Oovtmor  of  Aichi  J»re/ectMre. 
HrroaNi  Smirata. 
Governor  of  CHtb*  Frtfecture. 
SVNAO  IKXDA, 

Goi>ernor  of  Suga  Frtfecturt. 
Chokmon  Tanabs. 
Goremor  of  Shimane  Prtftcturt. 
Wataru  ICitaucmi, 
Mxtcutiv    Seerttary    of    the    National 
Oovemors'  Association. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PVT.  ROBERT  H.  PUCK- 
ETT  OP  D.C.  POLICE  IDENTIFI- 
CATION BUREAU 

Mr.  BEAU^.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
newspapers  is  the  report  of  the  capture 
of  the  man  who  allegedly  stabbed  a 
congressional  secretary  as  she  knelt  in 
prayer  in  a  Capitol  Hill  church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  the  man  captured  has 
confessed  to  numerous  other  cases  of  as- 
sault and  rape.  Apparently,  this  man 
is  a  dangerous  criminal,  and  his  capture 
is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  Washington 
Police  Department. 

Special  tribute  is  due  Pvt.  Robert  H. 
Puckett,  of  the  Police  Identiflcation  Bu- 
reau, who,  I  understand,  is  a  resident 
of  my  State  of  Maryland.  The  danger- 
ous criminal  was  tracked  down  through 
the  efforts  of  a  special  50-man  detective 
squad  established  to  investigate  a  series 
of  crimes  which  occurred  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  about  the  time  of  the  horrible 
stabbing  in  the  Capitol  Hill  church.  It 
was  a  team  effort,  and  good  organization 
work.  However,  I  feel  that  the  excep- 
tional work  of  Private  Puckett  should 
receive  special  praise,  for  it  was  the  me- 
ticulous work  of  Private  Puckett  which 
made  the  capture  possible. 

Private  Puckett,  who  worked  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  5 
years  before  coming  to  the  police  de- 
partment, spent  many  weary  hours  try- 
ing to  match  weak  thumbprints  left  at 
the  scenes  of  two  previous  crimes  with 
juvenile  fingerprint  records,  and  finally 
his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 
He  found  that  these  thumbprints 
matched  the  prints  of  a  man  who  had 
a  long  criminal  record  going  back  to 
juvenile  days.  The  rest  of  the  story  was 
routine. 

It  is  the  careful  work  of  these  "be- 
hind-the-scent"  technicians  which  solves 
so  many  otherwise  unsolvable  crimes, 
and  I  feel  that  we  are  all  grateful  to 
Pvt.  Robert  H.  Puckett  and  his  coworkers 
in  the  Washington  Metropohtan  Police 
Department,  of  which  I  am  proud. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  RANGE 
RESOURCES 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  majority  leader,  Senator  Mans- 
field, and  I  appeared  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  called  for  a 
national  inventory  of  our  grazing  lands 
as   the   basis  for   a  program  to  foster 


range  development.  We  pointed  out 
that  proper  management  of  our 
hundreds  of  mlUiona  of  acres  of  ranve- 
land  la  ImporUnt  for  watershed  pro- 
tecuon.  livestock  and  mineral  produc- 
tion, recreaUon,  and  fish  and  game.  We 
sUted  that  to  plan  and  develop  these 
resources  we  must  know  what  we  have. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Haydsn.  concurred,  and  directed 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior to  submit  Jointly  a  program  "with 
specific  objectives  covering  such  phases 
as  protecUon  of  the  range  from  misuse, 
providing  better  vegetaUve  cover,  water 
management,  and  related  measures  from 
which  to  develop  an  improved  range 
management  program  which  will  bring 
about  the  full  productive  potential  of 
these  lands  " 

On  July  18  of  this  year.  SecreUries 
Freeman  and  Udall  submitted  the  iniUal 
product  of  the  Nation's  first  public  land 
range  appraisal.  One  part  is  an  illus- 
trated report  of  trial  programs  conducted 
in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Oregon.  The 
other  is  a  prospectus  on  the  need  for  a 
much  more  comprehensive  range  ap- 
praisal program. 

This  initial  report,  filed  by  the  two 
departments,  will  be  a  landmark  contri- 
bution to  the  management  of  land  re- 
sources. 

On  July  25.  1962.  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  367,  authorizing  the  printing 
as  a  Senate  document  of  this  important 
study. 

Yesterday,  in  Bozeman,  Mont..  Mr. 
Karl  Landstrom  discussed  this  pilot 
survey  as  part  of  his  participation  in  a 
panel  on  soil  and  water  conservation 
research  at  Montana  State  College. 

Mr.  Landstrom,  who  is  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  pointed 
out  to  the  panelists: 

Public  lands  and  their  resources  represent 
a  great  inheritance — supporting  wealth, 
health,  and  national  progress. 

He  assured  his  listeners: 

The  Federal  Government  is  well  aware  of 
the  critical  condition  of  many  of  these  prop- 
erties. 

Mr.  Landstrom  prefaced  his  outline  of 
a  nine-point  program  for  range  planning 
and  development  with  the  estimate  that 
10,000  acres  of  rehabihtated  public  range 
would  support  a  $270,000  ranch  invest- 
ment, add  a  means  of  livelihood  to  two 
families  and  maintain  12  jobs  in  the  de- 
pendent commimity.    He  said : 

We  think  that  there  is  an  excellent  cost- 

beneflt  ratio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Landstrom  s  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Land    akd    Water    Consirvation    Research 

Needs  for  Public  Land  Admikistration 
(Remarks  of  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  In  panel  discussion 
on  soil  and  water  conservation  research  at 
Conference  of  Directors  of  Western  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations,  Montana 
State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  August  8, 
1962.) 

Today's  panel  discussion  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity  to   bring  to  your   attention  the 
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naada  for  raaaareh  in  land  and  water  eoa- 
aarvauon  aa  wa  view  tham  from  tha  ataad- 
polnt  of  public  land  admlnlatraUoB. 

The  tlndlnga  of  raaaareh.  I  am  aura,  ara 
aaaenuai  to  the  affaetlva  oonduet  of  pubUo 
land  msnafement  in  tha  lataraata  of  tha 
paople  ckf  our  country.  On  tha  other  hand, 
thara  ara  tlmaa  whan  action  ahould  not  ba 
poatponad  to  await  further  raaaareh. 

Thla  U  a  particularly  alffnlfloant  time  to 
bring  Ute  reeearoh  needs  of  publto  lands 
before  you  who  are  waatarn  axparUnant 
auuon  dlreetore.  On  luly  a,  thara  waa 
celebrated  the  centennial  of  tha  granta  of 
public  Unda  whleh  t*v«  rlaa  to  tha  land- 
grant  ayatem  of  higher  aduoaUon.  Tha 
Hatch  Act  of  1887.  providing  for  the  eetab- 
liahment  of  agricultural  azparimant  bU> 
tlons.  wiis  a  logical  extension  of  the  original 
land -grant  college  Idea. 

Thu  topic  of  land  and  water  conaarvation 
research  is  large  and  complex.  I  must  ab- 
brevlate  in  some  way  to  keep  within  man- 
ageable bounds.  So  therefore  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  you  in  outline  fonr  the  land  and 
water  conservation  problems  of  major  con- 
cern to  our  agency.  Then  I  shall  attempt 
to  relate  these  problems  to  the  needs  and 
opportunities  for  research  of  interest  to  the 
experiment  stations. 

Within  the  relatively  recent  past,  many 
people  have  thought  that  the  public  lands 
and  resources  outside  the  national  forests, 
national  parks,  and  other  specific  reserva- 
tions were  inferior,  with  relatively  little 
value  or  utility. 

Time  and  careful  study  have  shown  that 
their  potential  is  very  large.  This  poten- 
tial can  be  developed — by  Improvement, 
conservation,  and  wise  use  under  an  effec- 
tive program  of  land  and  resource  manage- 
ment. 

I  need  not  tell  you — since  you  are  all 
westerners — that  public  lands  and  their  re- 
sources represent  a  great  Inheritance — sup- 
porting wealth,  health,  and  national 
progress.  But  the  full  destiny  of  this  herit- 
age cannot  be  attained  If  neglect  or  waste 
Is  allowed   to  continue. 

The  Federal  Government  is  well  aware  of 
the  critical  condition  of  many  of  these  prop- 
erties— land,  water,  minerals,  forests,  range, 
recreation,  wildlife,  and  other  reaourcea.  The 
urgent  need  is  recognized  for  developing 
and  conserving  all  of  these  resources — not 
only  to  use  them  now,  but  also  to  mamtain 
them  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
This  concern  Is  shared  In  sf>eclflc  terms 
and  with  perhaps  greater  emphasis  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  by  Its  com- 
ponent directly  charged  with  a  major  share 
of  the  administration  of  public  lands  and 
resources :  the  Bvu^au  of  Land  Management. 
While  accompllsiimentB  thus  far  have  been 
Impressive,  they  are  well  below  present  needs 
and  the  potential  of  future  development. 
Improvement,  and  conservation  of  these 
resources. 

Al>out  one-third  of  usable  land  in  Federal 
grazing  districts  Is  In  poor  or  bad  condition. 
Poisonous  range  weeds  contaminate  many 
areas  that  once  produced  rich  forage  and 
vegetation  for  livestock  and  wildlife.  Mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water  are  lost  every  year. 
Tons  of  topsoil  are  transported  daily  through 
erosion  by  wind  and  water.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  forests  and  woodlands — devastated 
by  fires,  insects,  and  other  depredations — 
need  rehabilitation   and  reforestation. 

Theae  facts  have  been  known  by  some 
people  for  a  long  time,  and  many  people  have 
contributed  commendably  toward  their  alle- 
viation. But  the  facts  seemingly  have  not 
impressed  enough  people  at  the  right  places 
or  the  right  time. 

Some  of  these  facts  were  verified  only 
recently.  They  were  verified  in  a  trial  pro- 
gram of  public  land  range  appraisal  Just 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and   the  Forest  Service.     The  report. 
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pntpumtL  a%  Ilk*  tvquMt  oT  th«  Buukt*  Oom- 
mlMN  OB  Appraprtatlom.  ahows  rwulti  «aeh 

M  UM  toUoiflBg  IB  tH*  tlllM  M«M  MBkpMl: 

Oolondo  (Sui  Lull  Y«&*y):  Ytfttattoa 
eondltleni  wmm  lM|*Iy  fUr  or  poor.  TtM 
pattwn  h*M  tra*  thnyoch  aU  m«)Qr  ▼«■«*•- 
tloo  typw  with  tlM  exoeptlon  of  the  mmOiaym. 

SoQ  ■tmhUlty  oondltlons  wero  fair  oa  about 
one-half  the  area.  Ifoet  of  the  remalnlnc 
acreage  was  good  or  pooi^-ln  about  equal 
proportions.  Soil  stability  was  good  on  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  meadow,  conifer,  and 
broadleaf  type  acreage.  However,  nearly  all 
of  the  graEsland  and  half  shrub  types  dls- 
lOayed  fair  or  poor  soli  stability.  Excellent 
vegetation  and  soU  stability  conditions  were 
foxind  only  in  large  cattle  allotments.  Sum- 
mer rang<?8  showed  a  greater  proportion  in 
poor  or  very  poor  condition  than  spring-fall 
or  winter  ranges.  Very  poor  conditions  were 
confined  entirely  to  summer  allotments. 

Ranges  in  poor  or  very  poor  vegetation 
condition  and  others  in  a  downward  trend 
made  up  40  percent  of  the  total  acreage. 

griating  range  improvements  represent 
an  investment  averaging  $1.15  per  acre  of 
Federal  lands  suitable  for  domestic  livestock 
grazing.  Needed  improvements  will  cost  an 
average  of  »2.45  per  acre. 

In  the  past,  stock  trails,  access  roads,  and 
fences  received  the  most  emphasis.  Range 
■eedlng,  plant  control,  and  water  runoff 
measiires  are  now  considered  to  need  more 
onphasia. 

The  average  cxirrent  capacity  was  64  ani- 
mal unit  months  per  section  of  suitable 
range.  Average  potential  capacity  was  esti- 
mated at  71  animal  unit  months  per  section. 

Montana  (Beaverhead  and  Madison  Coun- 
ties) :  Vegetation  and  soil  stability  condi- 
tions were  rated  good  or  fair  on  90  percent 
or  more  of  the  range  sampled.  Meadow  and 
conifer  types  had  higher  proportions  in  good 
condition  than  did  other  major  types. 
Grasslands  and  meadows  were  the  only  types 
having  an  excellent  vegetation  rating,  but 
all  major  types  had  a  small  proportion  dis- 
playing excellent  soil  stability  conditions. 

The  large  allotments  and  stunmer  ranges 
had  a  higher  proportion  in  the  poorer  con- 
dition classes  than  did  the  small  allotments 
and  spring-fall  ranges. 

Ranges  In  poor  or  very  poor  vegetation 
condition  and  other  ranges  with  a  down- 
ward trend  made  up  34  percent  of  the  total 
acreage. 

Existing  Improvements  represent  an  in- 
vestment averaging  $2.50  per  acre  of  suitable 
rangeland.  Needed  improvements  will  cost 
an  average  of  $5.65  per  acre. 

In  the  past,  most  of  the  Improvement  dol- 
lars were  spent  on  fencing  and  sagebrush 
control.  These  practices  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  moat  emphasis,  but  large  invest- 
ments are  also  needed  for  stock  water  de- 
velopment, construction  of  roads  and  trails, 
and  for  allotment  boundary  marking. 

Fences  received  most  of  the  past  invest- 
ment dollars  on  cattle  allotments,  while 
most  of  the  ftmds  expended  on  sheep  allot- 
ments were  for  sagebrush  control.  In  the 
future,  plant  control  as  well  as  fencing  will 
be  emphasized. 

The  average  ciirrent  capacity  was  esti- 
mated at  104  animal  unit  months  per  sec- 
tion of  suitable  range.  Upon  attaining  po- 
tential capaeity  an  average  of  278  animal 
unit  months  per  section  will  be  available  for 
gracing. 

Oregon  (Lakevlew  area) :  Most  of  the  vege- 
tation was  in  the  leas  desirable  condition 
classes.  SoU  stability  conditions  were  some- 
what better,  a  large  proportion  being  in  fair 
or  good  categories. 

Poor  or  very  poor  vegetation  conditions 
predcsntnated  in  all  major  types  with  the 
exception  of  the  conifer.  This  type,  although 
having  a  large  pn^xirtlon  in  poor  condi- 
tion, also  had  a  Blsabl*  proportion  in  fair 
and  good  condition  and  a  small  amount  in 
the  excellent  class. 


The  conifer  type,  with  one-haltl  of  Its 
acreage  diaplaylnff  good  or  ezoelwnt  aotl 
•UbUltj,  waa  In  the  best  condlUon,  in  that 
respect  Bowavar.  all  of  the  major  types 
in  the  Oregon  area  showed  a  preponderance 
of  fair  or  better  soU  stability. 

Ranges  in  poor  or  very  poor  vegetation 
condition  and  others  with  a  downwaf d  trend 
made  up  70  percent  of  the  total  at^-eage. 

Sxtstlng  improvements  representlan  in- 
vestment averaging  35  cents  per  acre  { of  suit- 
able rangeland.  Needed  Improvements  will 
average  65  cents  per  acre.  The  report  states, 
however,  that  these  estimates  app^r  un- 
realistically  low. 

In  the  past,  fencing  received  the  most 
emphasis.  Fencing  will  continue,  tt^t  other 
improvement  needs  including  seediog,  plant 
control,  stock  water  development,  ahd  roads 
and  trails  will  receive  Increasing  em|ihasls. 

The  average  cvirrent  capacity  was  ii  animal 
unit  months  per  section.  Upon  readying  po- 
tential capacity,  an  average  of  60  animal  unit 
months  per  section  will  be  available  for 
grazing. 

Let  us  not  pass  over  these  estlmjites  too 
lightly.  We  estimate  that  10,000  acres  of 
rehabilitated  public  range  would  support  a 
$270,000  ranch  investment,  add  a  oceans  of 
livelihood  to  two  families  and  mabtitaln  12 
Jobs  In  the  dependent  community.  We  think 
that  there  Is  an  excellent  cost-bene^t  ratio. 

And  It  goes  without  saying,  of  coutse.  that 
the  work  contemplated  in  all  of  ths^  range 
areas  will  benefit  wildlife,  outdoor  rai^reatlon, 
watershed  protection,  and  other  elements  of 
value  to  the  people. 

These  and  related  findings  have  pointed 
to  the  values  that  would  fiow  fronft  an  In- 
tensified program  of  public  land  rt|nge  ap- 
praisal by  our  Bureau  and  the  Forest  Service. 
A  prospectus  for  this  work  has  JKst  been 
sTibmltted  to  the  Congress  by  the  two  De- 
partments. 

■nils,  of  course,  is  only  one  phase  of  our 
many  public  land  management  respcnslblll- 
tles. 

There  are  many  other  Jobs  to  be  done. 
Orderly,  progressive  accomplLshmentidepends 
upon  an  adequate  and  effective  program  for 
all  phases  of  public  lands  and  reseiurces. 

To  Insure  future  benefits,  we  belletje  that  a 
nine-point  program  Is  required: 

1.  Public-land  laws  responsive  t«i  condi- 
tions which  now  exist. 

2.  Survey  or  resiirvey  of  a  large  p<i(rtlon  of 
the  public  lands,  under  the  rectangular  sys- 
tem. 

3.  Improvement  of  the  land  tenure  pat- 
tern in  many  areas. 

4.  Substantial  reduction  In  anqual  re- 
source losses  from  fire.  Insects,  unauthorized 
use,   waste,   and  other  hazards. 

5.  Restoration  of  vast  areas  of  public  lands 
to  full  productive  capacity.  ! 

6.  Expanded  soil  and  water  consBrvatlon. 

7.  Sizable  capital  investments  forloutdoor 
recreation  sites  and  facilities. 

8.  other  improvements  and  exteapions  of 
access  roads,  structures,  and  facilities  on 
public  lands. 

9.  The  determination  of  service  faes,  user 
charges,  and  appraisals  tar  sale  a(  public 
lands  and  resources  within  the  cottcept  of 
fair  market  value,  except  as  nio<ttped  for 
special  considerations  In  the  publlcjnterest. 

A  program  to  provide  direction  and 
guidance  in  accomplishing  these  objectives 
has  Just  been  released  by  the  Department. 
Copies  may  be  had  upon  request. 

What,  then,  are  the  research  impUcations 
of  theee  needs  and  this  program  J  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  very  large.  I 

As  former  researcher  and  collaborator  with 
experiment  station  personnel,  I  realize  the 
impracticability  of  answering  this  question 
definitively  in  all  its  details  at  ilny  one 
place  or  any  one  time. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us.  the  IBeld  of 
range  research   has  Just  been   surveyed   by 


a  Joint  committee  ot  the  Amsrleaa  Society 
of  Range  Management  and  the  National 
Research  Council.  I  for  ons  concur  with 
the  committee  when  It  statsd  that  rangt 
research  Is  complex  and  that  the  problems 
needing  research  are  wide  and  varied. 

I  shall  therefore  try  to  convey  the  outlines 
of  some  specific  research  problems  as  some 
of  our  technicians  have  suggested  them  to 
me. 

Our  technicians  still  dont  know,  for  ex- 
ample, the  ecological  indications  for  choices 
between  range  improvement  by  management 
alone  as  opposed  to  direct  investment  in 
seeding,  spraying,  or  other  improvement 
practices. 

This  problem  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems 
at  first. 

Time  is  a  crucial  element. 

Our  technicians  need  to  know  how  long 
It  takes  to  rehabilitate  a  range  frcHn  a  given 
ecological  condition  by  each  alternative 
method.  Comparisons  of  time  and  costs 
of  achieving  a  desired  level  of  improvwnent 
can  yield  an  answer,  but  first  they  need 
to  know  how  ranges  respond  and  how  long 
it  takes. 

No  single  level  of  ecological  condition  will 
suffice,  as  the  "break-even  point"  between 
methods  varies  as  prices  and  costs  vary. 

Our  technicians  need  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  alternative  methods  for  the  con- 
trol of  mesqulte,  creosote  bush,  and  other 
desert  shrubs  in  the  Southwest.  They  need 
to  know  much  more  about  brush  species 
throughout  the  Western  States.  They  need 
studies  on  the  Invasion  or  reinvasion  of  so- 
called  "undesirable"  species.  They  need 
more  effective  chemical  and  mechanical  weed 
control  measures. 

An  especially  pressing  problem  is  the  re- 
invasion  of  wheatgrass  secNlings  by  sagebnish 
and  rabbit  brush.  One  of  the  needs  men- 
tioned to  me  is  an  economic  comparison  of 
the  costs  and  returns  of  alternative  methods 
of  preventing  the  invasion  of  seedlngs  by 
brush. 

Increased  emphasis  is  being  given  to  wild- 
life management  on  the  public  lands.  0\ir 
technicians  report  a  void  in  the  available 
knowledge  concerning  habitat  manipulation. 
Suggested  topic  of  research  is  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  depleted  game  ranges,  including 
revegetatlon  which  adapted  species  on  the 
lower  ranges  and  protection  from  hazards 
such  as  overgrazing  and  insects. 

others  are  the  influence  of  game  use  on 
plantings  of  forage  plants  and  forest  trees, 
and  provisions  for  control  of  use,  and  the 
effect  of  brush  control  by  chemical  and  other 
means  on  wildlife  habitat. 

Still  another  is  the  effect  of  livestock  fences 
on  game  production,  especially  the  influences 
on  migration  and  population. 

Our  technicians  also  say  that  they  would 
like  to  learn  of  methods  of  evaluating  bene- 
fits from  removal  of  undesirable  species 
from  watersheds  in  the  Southwest  and  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  concerned  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  plant  cover,  grazing  use 
intensity,  infiltration  rates,  runoff,  and  sedi- 
mentation; also  the  effect  of  fire  on  water- 
sheds. Including  changes  in  plant  cover, 
runoff,  and  sedimentation  and  means  of 
rehabilitating  various  types  of  sites. 

Another  question  is  the  relation  of  rodents 
and  rabbits  to  rangeland  production.  I  am 
told  that  little  has  been  developed  con- 
cerning the  basic  ecology  of  these  animals 
In  relation  to  predators  and  land  manage- 
ment practices. 

Under  the  heading  of  range  economics 
were  listed  such  standard  topics  as  the  evalu- 
ation of  on-site  and  off-site  benefits  from 
improvement  work,  such  as  brush,  woodland 
or  tree  manipulation  on  watersheds;  and 
beneflt-cost  analysis  of  watershed  Improve- 
ment   projects. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  these  needs  for 
economic  analysis,  rather  than  appearing 
at  the  end,  probably  should  have  appeared 
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lands  sssM  to  hs  akaost  uaUmltsd. 

Onr  Bunau  $n«  %ha  fdnn  SsnlM  ba^ 
Just  leoslved  a  report  of 
ecoooaale  rslsHnaifcip  or 
inooaaes  of  eresloii 
appreolata  ttas  •fltorts  at  the 
experiment  statioM  psrsnnnai  who  „„ 
nted   with   the   Economic  Research  Serrtce 
on  this  project. 

Our  forestry  program  is  also  vitally  con- 
cerned with  reeeercii  and  the  developaent 
of  new  program  approaches  and  methods. 
All  programs  are  undergoing  major  changes - 
Purposes  are  ad^nting  to  the  needs  of  an 
industry  which  is  In  turn  adjusttng  to 
changing  resources  and  markets;  eoarctty 
also  Is  forcing  a  great  reflnement  tn  our 
controls,  understandings  and  methods  of 
managing  the  forests. 

A  great  deal  of  sUvieuItural  research  tai- 
lored to  western  Oregon  conditions  is  needed. 
For  example,  research  In  timber  growth  ac- 
celeration is  needed. 

Methods  for  second  growth  management 
also  need  development  or  improvement. 
For  exanqile,  what  is  the  best  type  of  rood 
network  for  thinning  second  growth «  As 
the  praMems  axad  methods  bseoms  more 
oompiex  it  is  InsrltaMe  that  ths  msigla  at 
retxim  per  dollar  spasit  wlU  shrink.  There- 
fore, it  U  lmp<Hiiant  that  «w>^w.»».t..  ,^fi  q^,^ 
factors  be  Incorporated  in  this  research  and 
development  effort. 

The  question  of  dissemlnatloa  of  research 
results  has  been  raised. 

My  observation  U  that  it  Is  not  dUBeult 
to  translate  reeeareh  flrwHi^e  into  aetSon 
programs  In  our  Bureau.  The  personnel 
acquainted  with  a  particular  cooperaUve  re- 
search project  normally  follow  the  work 
cloeely.  WbMi  they  reeelve  the  reports,  thsy 
tend  to  dlssanilnate  ths  Infarmatica.  Ibe 
profeastoaal  societies  pcrfonn  yecnaB  serv- 
ice in  this  regard. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  that  there 
Is  room  for  hnprovlng  oommanieatlons.  We 
have  a  duty  to  communicate  to  Interested 
researchers  our  research  needs.  We  ask  that 
research  agencies  bring  the  lesulU  of  re- 
search to  our  attention. 

By  working  compatibly  in  this  manner  I 
believe  we  can  do  our  part  to  help  meet  the 
conservation  crisis  of  the  IBdO's 
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HERBERT  HOOVER  AT  88:  A  laEOITI- 
MATB  AifHRICAN  I.TWIthal 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  an  good 
Americans  unite  in  congratulating 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  on  the 
occasion  of  his  88th  birthday.  This  great 
American  Is  destined  to  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  America's  oatstanOtiv 
public  servants  and  one  (tf  our  country's 
greatest  Presidents.  Even  at  88,  he  con- 
tinues to  be  su:tive  in  his  country's  serv- 
ice to  which  he  has  sOready  devoted  over 
48  years  of  his  adult  life. 

Perceptive  Oeorge  Sokolsky  is  one  of 
the  current  observers  of  tte  American 
scene  who  has  correctly  ivpralsed  Ber- 
bert  Hoover  for  the  true  American 
liberal  that  he  is.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  column  in  today's 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  RxcoBD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

in  saying  "Happy  Wrthday,  Preaident 
Hoover,"  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 

George  Sokotoky's  praise  of  President 
Hoover,  unllice  today's  *'2mii  century 
Tories"  who  Interpret  "UberaUsm**  to 
mean  the  cancentratlOQ  of  p"3<Hf3  and 
economic  power  la  tbe  haads  of  the 
central  state  in  a  direct  throwback  te 
cvin 1011 
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other  words,  the  Hoover  brMM  of  Itteral- 
Isas — tnie  Amerteau  litarallaa.  if  you 
PlMee— puu  its  faith  in  the  indtvkiiial 
cttiaea  iaateerd  of  in  the  central  state. 

jBowrer  beUevea  to  the  people  rather  than 
in  the  politician  as  the  element  In  our 
American  life  which  should  be  protected 
preserved,  and  promoted. 

No  other  American  President  since 
Teddy  Roosevelt  has  been  more  progres- 
sive in  his  thinking  and  his  programs 
than  Herbert  Hoover  when  the  record  is 
examined  on  the  basis  of  American  lib- 
eralism and  American  progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cohunn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoKD. 
as  follows; 

Hubert  Hooves  at  S8 
(By  George  K.  SokoUky) 
It  is  now  48  years  that  Herbert  Hoover 
has  devoted  all  the  hours  of  his  Itf  e  to  pubUe 
serrkje.  It  is  the  record  of  a  man  whose 
acceptance  of  public  responsibility  has  been 
almost  iviestly  in  character.  He  has  a^ed 
for  no  return,  for  no  thanks,  tor  no  recogni- 
tton  for  serrices  done. 

Not  all  of  Herbert  Hoover's  efforts  have 
been  successful;  but  they  have  all  been  mo- 
Uvated  by  selfless  recognition  that  each  man 
is  his  brother's  servant. 

f*  ^  no*  sorprtelng  that  reaching  the 
**'"**  ■e«ff  88,  Herbert  Hoover  should  be 
an  honcved  and  beloved  man.  Even  thoee 
who  bore  him  enmity  for  the  depressioB  of 
1939  have  Icmg  come  to  recognise  that  In 
Herbert  Hoover,  as  President,  we  had  not  a 
poUtldan  who  twisted  and  turned  with  the 
tides  of  pc^uiarlty,  but  one  who  was  guided 
by  the  foundation  principles  of  our  civlUaa- 
tlon,  by  the  natural  law  and  by  the  Oon- 
sUtuOon  of  the  United  States. 

Hetbert  Hoover  has  never  been  a  radical 
or  a  rsactionary.  In  the  19th  century,  be 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  moderate  lib- 
eral, of  the  order  of  J<^n  Stuart  icm;  In 
the  30th  century,  be  would  be  called  a  con- 
servative. 

TtoK  19th  century  Uberal  believed  in  the 
expansion  of  individual  human  rights  and 
benefttB.  He  put  an  end  to  ehUd  labor,  be 
gained  the  vou  for  an  increasing  number  at 
persons;  he  attacked  the  ooooqA  that  women 
were  chattal;  he  fought  against  Slavery  and 
ahiJUied  it  tn  most  places.  His  slogan  was 
equality  of  opportunity  f or  aU  of  ^mi^^^y^ 

But  the  lOth  century  liberal  dlfliered  from 
tl»e  20th  century  Uberal  in  one  basic  eoeen- 
tlal:  the  19th  century  liberal  believed  that 
by  the  expansion  of  the  Uberttes  of  the  In- 
dividual,  by  Increased  access  to  education,  by 
equality  of  economic  opf>ortunlty,  the  to- 
dividual  would  ooatrilMite  his  ahare  to  the 
perfection  of  society. 

The  20th  century  liberal  has  round  this 
process  too  slow.  He  has  turned  to  Govern- 
ment as  the  vehicle  of  achieving  all  good. 
He  has  expanded  the  powers  and  activities 
of  Government.  He  has  reduced  ttie  poe- 
■Ibaity  for  eqiaallty  of  opportunity  by  bur- 
dening the  individual  with  taxes  which,  in 
America,  are  bringing  the  economy  to  a 
standstill. 

In  hie  anrlety  to  eolve  all  h\iman  prob- 
lems speedily,  tbe  SOth  century  Ubecml  turn 
lost  the  meaning  of  the  family  system.  He 
has  substituted  for  parental  solicitudes  a 
pscudosdentiflc  sociological  tnterreiitioii  In 

the  family  and  a  psycAlalEle  s^pervMon  of 
morale,  nn  «vU  raeults  of  xtxim  mxm  stattsUcal 
in  increaaed  dlvoroes,  broken  homee  and 
Juvenile  criminality. 
^  IMldlssatMactioa  with  the  product  of 
seatary  Hhssallam  is  wtdsapvsad. 
peepte  do  not  like  the  world  m  whldn 


various  types  of  eonsyvattwe 


eecaptam  sa  a  emy  eg 

m  wiaBiiesisHiMn  s(  yosithfel  r*. 
«o  an  unaatlaraelary  *«ir  of  lOs. 

In  this  Ohaaglag  aad  oaBfmi^  world, 
BwlMrt  Hoover  stands  ae  a  — '  'iiiii-ft 
moral  force,  the  aoUd  reprseeBtattra  ta  onr 
Hmd  of  ths  basic  ptindptas  oC  19th  omtary 
ttberallsm.  Hs  has  taovght  Into  ths  SOth 
century  the  Quaker  Msal  of  ths  tmifliissi  of 
man  In  the  love  of  Ood.  This  eonoept  is 
not  humanistic;  it  Is  delstle.  tor  mmn  can- 
not staad  atone  in  a  ••***"B*ng  world. 

Herbert  Hoover^  me  Is  a  Hontlo  Alger 
story.  The  orphaned  aon  at  a  w*^— i^i. 
and  a  seamstress,  he  became  a  great  engi- 
neer, the  feeder  of  tbe  huoaan  raoe,  8aa«tary 
of  Commerce  and  PresUsat  of  the  DUtad 
States.  He  heads  the  Boys  ClUhs  of  amertca, 
perta^M  to  help  gtve  other  boys  w1m«  be 
missed  as  a  boy.  Be  Is  tbe  author  at  aaay 
trnportant  hiatartoal  voMmaE  «■«  ^  now 
engaged  la  a  great  work  on  tateraatlonai 
relattons. 


COOPEEtATTVE   EXPAKSIOt?  IN  IHB 
EDUCATIONAL  STSTBM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  tn  the 
July  25.  1962.  Issue  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
Kooian  there  is  an  article  aeUing  forth 
the  objectives  ol  the  Oregon  State  Boanl 
of  Hlglier  Krtnrsttnn  vhtefa  viU  cuide 
the  institutions  which  make  «p  the  State 
system  through  the  rast  crowtti  of  re- 
sponsfellltles  which  can  be  expected  in 
the  yeait  ahead. 

Tbe  need  to  provide  adequate  aca- 
demic facilities  to  train  oar  yoong  peo- 
ple is  not  peculiar  to  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon alone.  Rather,  It  is  a  eonditien 
which  most  be  faced  tai  every  State  In 
the  decade  ahead.  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  11 -point  prc«ram  of  Chan- 
cellor Roy  E.  Lleuallen  as  set  forth  in 
this  article  because  of  my  belief  that 
these  objectives  are  such  as  might  be 
reviewed  with  profit  hr  edncattonal  au- 
thorities in  other  Statea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  article  containing 
ChanceHor  Lieuallen's  draft  statonent 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  lemarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jctate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcori),  as  follows: 

EDDCATOBS  VXKW  PI.AHS  TO  EXPAHD  Pkoouics 

SouTHBur  Oanoir  f^rt^^  Mir  inrt ^Tbs 

State  board  of  higiiar  education  p^r^n*  to 
adopt  a  statement  of  objectives  reflecting  the 
vast  growth  of  college  ^Bd  UBlvenAtv  remoon- 
slMhtaes  In  rwient  yoaxs.  ^^ 

Ths  proposed  statement  rsoognlees  iBanff 
other  thm^  the  expioalon  of  knowlsdts,  the 
incraasliic  iaoportaaoe  or  graduate  study  and 
research  and  the  developeaent  of  oooperatlon 
among  institutions  and  between  them  and 
other  education  agencies. 

The  board  received  a  draft  of  the  state- 
aunt  at  Its  meettef  hem  Tussday  sod  hsatd 
eadaraenaents  tro^  sevexal  InstStatkxial  ptee- 
fctents.  It  egpeote  *o  mUtttj  tbe  statament 
further  at  its  next  meiilliig  la  September. 


toLLim.  BcrLants  cnaims 

Portland  State  Ckrilefs  Pnaldsnt  Bnnfoed 
P.  MiUar  noted  tlaat  when  Oregon'e  uiUfled 
higher  eduoaUpn  system  began  operaUons  In 
ttie  early  iBSO's  it  had  a  restrictive  role  in 
avoiding  duplication  of  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Today,  Dr.  Ulnar  said,  there  Is  Instead  a 
'  of  coopenttve  wrpsnslon  In  tbe  syat 
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Chancellor  Roy  E.  Ueuallen.  the  board's 
•xecutlye  officer,  dlsciused  these  11  objectives 
In  the  statements: 

I.  To  provide  higher  education  opportu- 
nities "for  as  many  as  can  profit  therefrom," 
and  maintain  admission  standards,  tuition 
charges  and  scbolarahlps  accordingly; 

a.  To  provide  a  general  education  for  all 
students  thro\ighout  the  4  undergraduate 
years  Instead  of  Jxist  In  lower  division  pro- 
grams. In  response  to  the  world's  increasing 
complexity  and  rate  of  change; 

3.  To  be  selective  in  allocating  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  professional  education 
among  the  State  Institutions; 

4.  To  continue  the  rapid  expansion  of 
graduate  study  opportunities; 

5.  To  make  significant  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  through  encour- 
aging and  developing  scholarship  and  re- 
search; 

6.  To  maintain  a  favorable  climate  of  free 
Inquiry  and  learning; 

7.  To  make  available  to  Oregon  citizens  the 
results  of  research,  various  services  and  such 
resources  as  libraries  and  museiuns; 

8.  To  develop  a  con^>rehensive  program  of 
self-study  to  assiu^  efficient  and  effective 
programs  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  future 
planning; 

9.  To  provide  Oregon's  citizens  with  op- 
portunities, both  formal  and  Informal,  for 
continuing   education   throughout   life; 

10.  To  coordinate  the  system's  education 
program  in  such  resi}ects  as  avoiding  un- 
needed  duplication,  encouraging  cooperation 
between  institutions,  recognizing  regional 
needs,  and  the  Institution's  varying  roles 
and  encoiiraglng  as  much  institutional  au- 
tonomy as  needed; 

II.  To  develop  cooperative  ties  with  pub- 
lic schools,  community  colleges  and  private 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  statement  also  Includes  thumbnail 
sketches  of  each  institution's  role  in  the 
system.  The  University  of  Oregon,  for  ex- 
ample, will  remain  the  citadel  for  liberal 
arts,  while  Oregon  State  University,  though 
offering  some  liberal  arts,  will  be  oriented 
primarily  toward  the  sciences. 

Portland  State  College's  primary  role  will 
be  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Portland  metro- 
politan area. 


WE  ARE  SAVING  OUR  VANISHING 
SHORELINES 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
JvUy  24  issue  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  an 
excellent  editorial  appeared  under  the 
heading  "This  Could  Be  Greatest  Herit- 
age We  Can  Leave."  The  article  con- 
tains an  encouraging  account  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  conser- 
vation and  recreation  progrrams  imder 
the  leadership  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall. 

Last  year  Congress  established  under 
the  national  park  system  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore.  Final  approval  is 
expected  soon  on  the  bill  I  introduced  to 
authorize  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  California.  And  the  prospects 
are  excellent  for  passage  this  year  of  the 
legislation  establishing  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  Park  on  the  gulf 
coast.  It  has  been  24  years  and  an  in- 
crease of  52  million  in  population  since 
a  portion  of  our  rapidly  vanishing  ocean 
shorelines  has  been  set  aside  for  the  rec- 
reational use  of  the  people. 

Approval  of  the  three  national  sea- 
shore projects  clearly  demonstrates  that 
there  is  a  strong  resurgence  of  interest 
in  the  conservation  of  our  country's 
natural  resources.  CredJt  for  the  proj- 
ects can  be  shared  by  Congress  and  the 


administration  with  the  large  l(iumber  of 
civic  organizations  who  have  played  an 
important  part  in  stirring  ub>  concern 
for  our  disappearing  wilderness  areas 
and  shorelines. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  Unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thp  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tfte  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Could  Be  Greatest  HeritaOe   We  Can 
Leave  | 

Tens  of  millions  of  American^  are  vaca- 
tioning this  summer  in  the  wooded  moun- 
tains and  at  lakes  and  seashores  ^nd  if  they 
find  things  are  a  bit  crowded  In  spots  It  is 
only  a  sketchy  preview  of  what  conditions 
will  be  come  the  year  2000. 

Not  only  will  the  population  of  the  United 
States  have  doubled  by  then  b^t  it  Is  al- 
most certain  people  will  have  ajore  leisure 
to  sF>end  in  the  recreational  areljs  and  bet- 
ter means  of  transportation  to  g$t  to  them. 

This  is  the  principal  reason  i»'hy  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  and  otherfi  in  the  ad- 
ministration are  putting  forth  t>ne  of  the 
most  concentrated  efforts  in  histbry  to  em- 
bark the  Government  on  a  pitogram  de- 
signed to  meet  the  recreational  apeds  of  the 
people  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  preservation  of  the  primitive  moun- 
tain areas,  the  lakes  and  the  saftshcre  may 
be  the  greatest  heritage  the  present  genera- 
tion can  provide  for  those  to  come. 

Future  generations  will  maka  their  own 
civilization,  build  their  own  monolithic  sky- 
scrapers, pave  their  own  roads,  develop  their 
own  transportation  and  write  "books  and 
music.  But  once  the  forests  aft  denuded, 
the  lakes  and  rivers  despoiled  aftd  the  sea- 
shores turned  into  subdivisions  |and  honky 
tonks,  these  great  national  assets  jwill  be  lost 
beyond   recovery  and   restorationi 

In  Congress,  with  administrati«^n  backing, 
are  a  bill  to  create  wilderness  ajreas  which 
has  been  passed  in  the  Senate  and  is  pend- 
ing in  the  House,  another  to  estalilish  a  land 
conservation  fund  for  setting  asicj<  new  lands 
for  recreation  and  a  third  proviijing  for  an 
appropriation  of  $50  million  to  aid  the  States 
in  planning  recreation  areas  for  the  week- 
ender as  well  as  the  vacationer,  Also,  on 
the  way  to  final  approval  are  mefisures  des- 
ignating some  seashore  areas,  incli^dlng  Point 
Reyes    in    California,    as    national    parks. 

All  of  the  proposals  should  be  approved 
before  the  zero  hour  for  the  pre«fervation  of 
these  areas  arrives.  And  thosei  who  ride 
through  the  forests  or  enjoy  aai  unspoiled 
mountain  lake  or  fish  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
should  be  concerned  in  seeing  tjhat  Amer- 
ica Is  not  defaced  and  that  generations  to 
come  will  have  the  opportunity  tp  find  soli- 
tude and  recreation.  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorutm. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempiore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  lio  call  the 
roU.  j 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  PresWent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordpred. 


McGRAW-HILL  EXPERT  DEMOL- 
ISHES ARGUMENT  THAfT  BUSI- 
NESS HAS  LOST  CONFlDtENCE  IN 
KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Douglas  Greenwald,  manager  <i>f  the  de- 
partment of  economics  of  the  McGraw- 


Hill  Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
Business  Week  and  many  business  trade 
journals,  appeared  before  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee  yesterday  and 
demolished  the  argument  that  has  been 
used  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  week 
that  business  is  losing  confidence  in  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  excellent  pres- 
entation Mr.  Greenwald  said: 

Our  special  checkup  in  late  June  points 
up  the  fact  that  business  in  general  had  not 
cut  back  or  canceled  plans  for  investment  in 
new  facilities  in  1962  as  a  result  of  the  sharp 
drop  in  stock  prices  in  May  and  June  or  the 
so-called  loss  of  business  confidence.  •  •  • 
In  most  cases  where  investment  plans  were 
lower  than  they  were  earlier,  the  reasons 
given  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  a 
lack  of  business  confidence  or  the  drop  in  the 
stock  market. 

Greenwald  went  on  to  point  out  that 
in  many  cases  business  plans  for  expan- 
sion had  improved  in  recent  weeks. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Greenwald  concluded 
that  a  tax  cut  now  is  unnecessary. 

Confidence  in  the  administration  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  is  a  great 
asset  of  the  free  world.  The  inquiir  by 
this  topflight  business  publishing  organ- 
ization should  lay  fears  to  rest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Greenwald  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee or  Congress,  August  8,  1962,  on 
the  State  of  the  Economy,  With  Special 
Reference  to  Business'  Plans  for  New 
Plants    and    Equipment 

( By  Douglas  Greenwald ) 
My  assignment  is  to  discuss  the  current 
and  short-run  health  of  the  economy  with 
particular  reference  to  the  key  area  of  the 
economy — private  Investment  in  new  plants 
and  equipment.  My  contribution,  for  the 
most  part,  will  be  based  on  recent  important 
factual  information  from  McGraw-Hill's  sur- 
veys of  business'  anticipations.  And  results 
of  these  surveys  indicate  that  capital  invest- 
ment Intentions  by  business  constitute  an 
element  of  strength  in  the  business  outlook. 
In  my  department  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.  we  have  made  surveys  of  plans 
for  business'  spending  on  new  facilities  for 
15  years.  We  also  maintain  a  monthly  index 
of  new  orders  for  nonelectrical  machinery 
which  reflects  the  new  incoming  business  of 
producers  of  capital  equipment,  and  a  quar- 
terly forecast  index  of  machinery  orders. 
which  reflects  the  new  incoming  business  of 
for  four  quarters  ahead.  The  indexes  cover 
a  relatively  small  numt>er  of  large  manu- 
facturers of  machinery. 

We  generally  survey  business  on  its  plan.« 
for  domestic  Investment  twice  a  year — in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall.  The  spring  survey  is 
very  comprehensive  and  is  geared  to  longer- 
range  plans;  the  fall  survey  covers  fewer 
questions  and  is  geared  to  short-range  plans. 
In  October  1961  we  carried  out  our  fall 
survey  of  business'  plans  for  1962  and  1963 
Our  comprehensive  survey  of  business'  plans 
for  1962  to  1965  was  made  during  March 
and  early  April  of  this  year.  At  the  end  of 
June  we  carried  out  a  special  checkup  of 
plans. 

The  McGraw-Hill  checkup  of  spending 
plans  showed  that  business,  in  general,  is 
planning  to  invest  approximately  the  same 
amount  in  new  plants  and  equipment  in  1962 
that  It  reported  to  us  in  our  comprehensive 
survey  taken  earlier  this  year,  and  a  consid- 
erably  higher   amount  than  It  anticipated 
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Our  fall  1081  survey  Indicated  ttiat  busi- 
ness had  plans  to  Invest  $35.84  binian  In 
1962,  an  Increaee  of  about  4  percent  orw 
1961.  Over  ttie  past  several  yean  our  faU 
surreyi  of  bustaesB*  plans  have  always  pro- 
vided tbe  correct  direction  of  change  in 
Investssent  as  well  as  fairly  reliable  Indica- 
tions of  the  degree  of  cbange. 

The    MeOrsw-HUl    oomprehenslve    sxirvey 
of  business'  plans  for  new  planu  *n^  aqvUp- 
ment  taken  early  this  spring  Indicated  ti>M^ 
business  flrms  had  raised  their  Investment 
sights  slgnlflcanUy  Irom  the  fall.     Planned 
Investment  for   1962  was  $37J8  billion,  up 
10.5   percent   over   1961.      During   the   years 
that  we  have  been  making  these  spring  sur- 
veys, they  have  proved  remarkably  accurate 
In  indicating  the  trend  of  over-aU  Invest- 
ment for  the  year  ahead,  except  In  19SQ. 
when  all  plans  were  altered  by  the  Korean 
war.    rhiring  Uie   last  decade,   the   averse 
error    between     the     McOraw-Hlll    survey's 
planned  percentage  change  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  percents^  change  for 
actual  data  U  only  8.5  percent.     We  do  not 
conclude  from  this  experience,  however,  that 
we  have  a  sure- Are  forecasting  device.'    We 
claim  nothing  for  the  results  of  our  surveys 
except  that  they  report  present  plans.    W» 
heavily  emphasize  the  proposition  that  our 
surveys  are  not  promises  of  what  Is  actuallT 
going  to  happen. 

Our  special  cfceckup  In  late  June  showed 
that  business  planned  to  spend  t87.9«  bil- 
lion on  new  plants  and  equipment  this  year 
up  10.4  percent  ever  l»ei.  This  checkup  was 
based  on  plans  of  a  subetanUal  cross  section 
of  business,  accounting  for  3S  penxnt  ef 
total  capital  tovestment.  Por  the  most  part 
the  results  reflect  the  plans  of  large  com- 
panies. This  recheck  provided  no  tndloatioa 
of  what  smaU  companies  were  doing  aboot 
theb-  inveetnent  To  begin  with,  investment 
plans  of  small  companies  were  not  up  «s 
much  for  1963  as  those  of  larger  eompanlea. 
The  downward  moirement  of  the  stock  m«r- 
ket  In  May  and  June  may  have  had  some 
Impact  on  their  investment  plans.  Howevw. 
■mall  companies  aocoimt  for  a  relatively 
•mall  peroenta««  of  total  capital  Inveet- 
ment. 

Our  checkup  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
business  In  general  had  not  cut  back  or  can- 
celed plans  for  Lnvestment  In  new  facfllttes 
in  1963  u  a  result  of  the  Bbarp  drop  in 
«toc*  prices  In  BCay  and  June  or  the  so-called 
loss  of  business  OTnfldence. 

Manufacturing  Industries  overall  planned 
to  invest  »15.8  billion  this  year,  down  about 
•no  million  from  plans  reported  to  us  In 
the  spring.  Steel,  machinery,  electrtcal  ma- 
chinery, stone,  clay  and  glass  and  mlscel- 
ir'.neous  manufacturing  Industries  plan  to 
invest  loss  in  1902  than  they  did  e«U«r. 
However,  transportation  equipment — air- 
craft, railroads,  and  shipbuilding — falarlcated 
metal  peuducts  and  Instromenta.  thendemia, 
rubber,  and  food  Industries  plan  to  incrsu* 
their  capital  cxpeDdlturss  thU  year  man 
than  planned  orlglnaUj. 
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Amoiig  nonmanufacturtng  Industries,  rail- 
roads and  utilities  planned  slightly  fajgher 
capital  Investment  for  196S  than  they  did 
earlier,  while  the  mining  iaduatrv  cut  Its 
plana. 

About  80  percent  of  the  companies  that 
answered  in  our  recheck  Indicated  they  had 
made  no  change  in  their  IMl  plans  for  new 
^ants  and  equipment.  The  remaining  ao 
percent  indicated  some  changes  In  their  plan- 
ning. But  this  group  was  ^it  right  down 
the  middle,  with  half  increasing  plans  and 
half  cutting  them. 

Among  the  companies  indicating  Invest- 
ment cut-baclts.  only  a  very  few  cited  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  the  reason.  In  most 
eases  where  Investment  plans  were  lower 
than  they  were  earlier,  the  rssKxis  given  had 
ahsolutely  nothing  to  do  wtth  a  lack  of  busl. 
neas  oonfldence  or  the  drop  In  t-hy  stock 
market.  Instead,  technological  delays  and 
construction  delays  were  the  reasons  given. 

We  should  point  out  that  In  pnt  yest*  at 
high  and  rising  boslnees  acttvtty  a  large 
numt>er  of  oompantes  incresaed  Investment 
plans  during  the  year.  Tills  has  xxxt  been 
the  case  so  f  sr  In  1962. 

This  recheck  was  taken  before  stock  mar- 
ket prices  began  to  recover,  before  margin 
requtrementa  were  reduced  from  70  to  50  per- 
cent and  before  Revenue  Procedure  62-21, 
with  Its  more  realistic  dq>reclatlon  guide- 
lines regarding  lives  of  mactilnerT  *n<l  equip- 
ment, became  effective.  It  is  oonoeivatole 
that  these  three  factors,  along  with  tike  7 
percent  tax  credit  for  new  madilnery  and 
equipeoent  purchaaes,  which  Oongiess  nay 
soon  make  a  part  of  the  Nation's  law.  oouM 
result  In  higher  capital  expenditures  at  the 
end  of  this  year  than  are  now  anticipated  by 
companies  and  by  buslnees  eoonotnlsts  In 
general.  However,  it  is  my  ofxinlon  that  their 
impact  on  capital  gpon/iing  may  be  slow  In 
coming. 

We  have  some  factual  evidence  on  thif 
point.  In  our  spring  survey,  we  asked  the 
question:  "If  the  admialstratlon's  prc^am 
of  tax  incentives  for  Investment  were  en- 
acted, bow  much  would  tttlm  Increase  your 
capital  expenditures  in  1962?"  Business  as 
a  whole  Indicated  that  it  woukl  raise  Its 
1962  plans  by  only  1  percent,  or  about  $300 
mlUion.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  ^v>mp«r«t^t 
replying  IndVcated  tbat  they  would  not  use 
such  a  program  at  all  in  1962. 

The  fact  that  American  business  is  going 
ahead  with  Its  Investment  plans  for  lOfiS 
was  not  a  surprise  to  us.  It  confirmed  our 
belief  that  business'  plans  for  new  pi^wtT 
and  equipment,  once  naade  for  the  year 
aihead.  are  generaUy  carried  out.  In  the 
past,  wars,  recessions,  acd  booms  have  led 
to  significant  changes  in  inveatment  plans. 
But  In  my  view,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  In 
any  of  these  three  situations  this  year. 

Also.  It  nwiVfiS  good  sense  for  buaineasmen 
to  go  Tigiit  ahead  with  their  modernization 
programs  in  1962.  Business  firms  reported 
to  us  In  oiu  reoent  r>»er^uj>  that  this  yearl 
capital  Investment  programs  are   stressing 


naodemljatlon.  with  the  ht^M  that  these 
oort-cntaqg  projects  wm  result  In  baittsr 
profit  man^lns.  In  onr  earlter  smrey  iiM« 
yasr,  manufketnren  wpm  ted  that  they 
planned  to  devote  TO  perueut  of  thitr  iwn 
tn vestment  dolter  to  modernteathm.  The 
reason  fw  thetr  concern  Is  otortoas.  About 
40  percent  of  XTiS.  ptauit  and  equtpownt 
dates  back  to  before  tWl,  and  nearly  M  per- 
^^  «<»•  ^w**  to  World  War  n  ur  even 
before  that.  These  algnlfieant  stattsttes  were 
also  revealed  by  our  spring  survey. 

Only  a  very  smaU  percentage  of  Invest- 
ment Is  going  tor  new  capaet^  this  year 
Most  of  this  U  going  for  capacity  for  new 
products  which  are  an  Important  part  oT  the 
^^-°^  Industrys  tremendous  exi>endltureB 
oa  research  and  derelopmeut  dtiring  the  last 
decade.  Uttle  investment  is  golBg  for  wMl- 
tlonal  capacity  for  exlattng  products 

Bawd  on  the  MoOraw-Rlll  measaras  of 
manufacturtng  operating  rate,  we  eettaate 
that  nuinnf  actorers,  on  the  avexaae  are  eor- 
rently  uUllstng  M  percent  of  their  ensMtty 
whereas  they  preTer  to  operate  at  abowt  M> 
pweent.  Tbersfore,  It  Is  tnw  that  tadiMtrr 
has  a  modes*  amovnt  of  eaeeae  eapaelty  at 
pwsent.  And  the  gap  betwwn  the  operat- 
tog  rats  and  the  praferred  rate  nay  w(«eD 
H  msimfacturing  outpot  were  not  «»  con- 
tinoe  to  erpaad  during  the  test  oC  the  jmr 
As  this  oonsmittee  wM  knowa,  ny  DcMtt-' 
ment  eotnpUss  the  only  miwtt  mewMw  of 
mamxfaeturtag  capacity.  Only  a  few  Msnttas 
•CO  I  testified  on  the  MoQnMr-HIll  mcawmis 
of  capacity  before  the  Sul>coinmlttee  oa  Be- 
OBOBfiic  Statistics  of  the  JDInt  ■aoasmc 
Ocmmlttee.  In  Us  report  on  "Ifsasnee  «( 
Productive  Capactty.**    tlie  [tarn   i«e- 

ommended  and  I  quote,  ran  «iBlaratlo«  «r 
the  lieOraw-HlU  tediBlqsMs  wdoM  offer  aa 
caeeUent  opportunity  fbr  a  foist  p«blle- 
private  project  in  wfateh  ICoQrsw-BHl^e 
pioneer  of  this  techntqne.  alflit  ^-nt:  tn 
cooperation  wtth  a  aaltabto  rninBiaii 
agency."  We  at  MeOraw-BUl  an  glv«t«  this 
project  serious  conslderatkon. 

Another  piece  at  evlde&ae  that  eoaflrms 
ovr  belief  that  investment  wm  eontlinn  «• 
expand  throoghovit  the  rest  of  tills  year  »i 
provided  by  the  quarterly  JioOraw-Hia  Wcn- 
electrleal  Machinery  Mkw  OiKlea  mtveaet 
mdez.  For  todays  iirtiili^i.  x  baw  had 
computed,  earlier  than  osnal,  a  pi«Uiataary 
estimate  of  our  foraeast  Lodes  for  the  four 
quarters  ahead.  AlChouch  this  iadea  Horn 
not  {vovlde  a  predee  siwe  of  the  (utoiw 
level  of  new  ordeta.  It  provMss  a 
of  relative  changes  in  the  nmllflsiwa  «t 
chlnery  jaanufacturara. 

Capital  goods  ■kannfactuicrs  now 
to  book  a  far  Mgger  dollar  vohime  < 
orders  in  the  current  quarter  than  th      _   _ 
did   before.     They  anticipate   that  new  or- 
ders will  subsequenUy  fall  oC  and  timt 
decline  will  continue  into  the  first 
of   I96>.     TlMf   forecast   that    the 
quarter  of  Iflfii  wlU  see  a  alight  pickup  in 
their  new  ordeca. 

The  group  of  aiachinery  esaiiutectwen 
reporting  foraoasU  to  us  la  our  evtrent 
quarterly  survey  are  sUghtly  teas  optlmlstie 
about  pio^pecU  for  new  ordera  for  tibe  last 
two  quarters  of  1063  than  they  wen  S 
manths  ago.  One  reason  for  flnrrrnslsig  op- 
timism about  the  immediate  future  imw%»»^ 
this  particular  group  of  companies  Is  the 
fact  that  their  actual  <n/v>TwtT|j  new  ctxlcra 
In  June  dn)pped  by  about  10  percent.  But 
despite  this  sharp  dnqp  for  1  numth.  ty>^r 
anticipations  for  the  last  >'^U  of  iBOa  ai» 
only  off  about  a  percent  from  what  they 
were  back  in  April.  And  most  of  t^^  re- 
turns for  this  calculation  arrived  in  my 
office  before  the  new  procedure  for  depreci- 
ating machlnety  beeaane  sOeettvc. 

Corporatioas  now  have  a  high  caoi«h  rate 
of  cash  now  to  finance  a  considerably  higher 
leiel  or  tavcrtment  than  Is  aow  pinoned  for 
IMl.  Oitr  comprehenelTe  evrey  taken  anrtr 
this  year  ahowsd  thai  ^— *" im  antici- 
pated Incressiag  their  volune  of  «m^>» 
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composed  of  retained  earnings  and  deprecia- 
tion, at  a  faster  rate  than  their  Investment 
In  new  plants  and  equipment.  At  that  tlm«e 
they  expected  to  Increase  cash  flow  by  14 
percent  and  Investment  by  only  10.5  percent. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  McGraw-Hill  data 
on  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  Indi- 
cate that  this  key  segment  of  the  economy 
will  continue  to  expand  this  year.  If  plans 
hold  up  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  then  the 
quarterly  rate  of  capital  expenditures  may 
be  expected  to  reach  $39  billion  In  the  fourth 
quarter  compared  with  a  rate  of  about  $37 
billion  In  the  second  quarter. 

I  now  turn  briefly  to  other  major  areas 
of  the  economy:  Inventories,  consumer 
spending,  housing,  the  net  export  balance, 
and  Government  spending : 

Inventories  are  currently  being  built  up  at 
a  much  more  moderate  pace  than  earlier 
this  year.  In  the  first  quarter,  business  was 
accumulating  Inventories  at  an  annual  rate 
of  about  $6.7  billion.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter the  rate  dropped  to  about  $3.6  billion.  In 
the  current  quarter,  It  ivobably  Is  still  lower. 
The  rate  of  addition  to  inventory  will  con- 
tinue to  slow  down  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  However,  considering  the  relatively 
low  Inventory-to-sales  ratios.  It  is  unlikely 
that  business  will  reverse  Its  policy  soon  and 
let  Its  Inventories  run  off.  However,  a  de- 
clining rate  of  inventory  addition  means  that 
the  negative  impact  on  our  Nation's  total 
dollar  volume  of  business  has  already  taken 
place. 

Ck>nsumer  expenditures,  which  are  by  far 
the  largest  sector  of  the  total  business  pic- 
ture, are  dependent  on  many  psychological 
factors.  1  will  leave  the  discussion  of  this 
sector  to  George  Katona,  except  to  note  that 
as  long  SB  personal  Income  rises,  and  at  this 
time  we  cannot  see  any  reason  to  expect  it 
to  turn  down  before  year  end,  consumer 
spending  on  goods  and  services  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  same  general  path. 

Housing  is  booming.  Private  starts  in  the 
second  quarter  were  exceedingly  high  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  1.5  million  units,  de- 
spite a  drop  in  June.  And  because  of  the 
lag  between  a  start  and  put  in  place  con- 
struction, we  can  look  for  the  dollar  volume 
Of  new  housing  construction  to  break 
through  prevloiis  record  highs. 

The  net  export  balance  is  Just  about  hold- 
ing Its  own.  Exports  have  been  holding  up 
very  well,  while  Imports  have  not  Increased 
significantly.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  a  sig- 
nificant change  from  the  current  rate  of  sur- 
plus of  exports  over  imports  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Thus  the  net  export  situation 
will  have  a  neutral  effect  on  the  economy  in 
the  months  ahead. 

This  year's  Federal  budget  guarantees  a 
modest  rise  In  Federal  spending  right 
through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1903.  However,  the  increase  during  the  cvu-- 
rent  fiscal  year  will  be  considerably  smaller 
than  the  big  gain  registered  during  fiscal 
1982.  Meanwhile,  State  and  local  spending 
on  highways,  schools  and  other  projects  is 
due  for  a  large  increase  over  the  coming 
months,  states  and  cities  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  relatively  easier  money  markets 
to  Issue  a  record  volume  of  construction 
bonds. 

In  conclusion,  the  pluses  and  minuses  of 
the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  add  up 
favorably  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  is 
nothing  now  In  sight  which  clearly  indicates 
that  In  the  next  few  months  there  will  be 
a  marked  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
economy. 

FIRM  AND  ALOOF  POLICY  TOWARD 
RED  CHINA  VINDICATED 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
evidence  that  the  free  world  is  beginning 
to  win,  is  increasing  daily  in  East  Berlin, 
Cuba,   and  throughout  the  Communist 


world,  where  failure  is  beconojing  more 
and  more  constant. 

Red  China  is  perhaps  the  bestl  example, 
Mr.  President,  and  yesterday  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
brilliant  correspondent  Tad  SzUlc  spelled 
out,  as  he  put  it,  the  "apathy,  dejection, 
and  demoralization  in  the  mid^t  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  of  the  Chinese  people 
under  Communist  China." 

The  most  heartening  part  of  the  Szulc 
report  is  this  passage : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officials  surveying  the 
situation,  China's  Internal  difflculfcles  Justify 
the  continuance  of  a  U.S.  policy  j)f  firmness 
and  aloofness. 


)ri 


In  view  of  the  further  repoiii  that  Red 
China,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  hunger  of 
its  people,  is  diverting  grain  shipments 
to  Cuba  for  "political  reasons,"  and,  most 
importantly,  that  revolutions  cOme  from 
just  this  kind  of  popular  desperation, 
this  policy  of  firmness  and  aloofness 
makes  abundant  sense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chinese     Found     Apathetic     a3 
Deteriorates 


Economy 


(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington,  August  7. — The  mood  in 
Communist  China  is  one  of  "apsjthy.  dejec- 
tion and  demoralization"  in  the  midst  of 
economic  disaster,  U.S.  Government  experts 
on  Chinese  affairs  reported  today. 

In  the  most  up-to-date  availslble  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land, these  officials  said  that  the  Chinese 
economy  continued  to  deteriorate. 

Moreover,  the  officials  indicated,  there  was 
no  immediate  sign  of  a  leveling^ff.  even  if 
this   year's   grain    crop    is   slightlfi   Improved. 

The  official  stressed  that  affairs  in  China 
might  be  worse  than  was  realif^d  abroad. 
The  delay  in  communications  aitid  the  ab- 
sence of  reliable  statistics  to  guide  the 
Peiping  regime  as  well  as  foreign  observers 
were  believed  responsible  for  "■(Ihe  assess- 
ment lag." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Amerioin  experts, 
there  probably  is  no  starvation  In  China. 
However,  they  believe  that  food  shortages 
have  lowered  the  life  expectants^  in  many 
regions. 

POPULATION     GROWTH     HALtED 

The  officials  said  that  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation, now  estimated  at  700  million  might 
have  ceased  to  grow  in  some  pkrts  of  the 
country  and  might  be  decreasing} 

They  expressed  the  view  that)  the  i>sy- 
chological  and  political  impact  c|f  the  fail- 
ure of  the  1958  "great  leap  forward"  might 
be  more  serious  than  the  econtjmlc  hard- 
ships. 

Because  the  Chinese  people  hafl  been  led 
to  expect  so  much,  officials  said,  the  letdown 
has  caused  "apathy,  dejection.  djemorallEa- 
tion,  despondency  and  despair." 

They  said  the  impact  of  this  despondency 
on  the  national  production  wa»|  "tremen- 
dous." The  incentive  of  allowit^g  farmers 
to  cultivate  small  private  plots  la  producing 
only  limited  results,  they  said,  because  "run- 
away inflation"  in  some  areas  and  the  ab- 
sence of  purchasable  goods  gives  |the  people 
"nothing  in  return." 

As  a  symbol  of  China's  econoo^ic  failure, 
the  U.S.  exports  cited  the  regime's  policy  of 
forcing  people  to  return  from  the  Cjtles  to  the 
countryside.  These  young  peopl*  originally 
had  been  moved  into  the  urban  [centers  to 
participate  In  the  industrial  expaiision. 

Despite  the  hardships,  it  is  beljeved  here 
that  there  is  "no  mood  of  rebellion''  in  China. 


Officials  said  that  the  population,  though  It 
would  welcome  a  change  of  regime  was 
"cowed"  by  the  military  and  secvu-ity  appa- 
ratus. 

However,  the  U.S.  experts  said,  "it  is  con- 
ceivable" that  the  Conununist  regime  may 
fall  in  time.  These  officials  expressed  the 
belief  that  a  change  might  be  "evolution- 
ary" rather  than  revolutionary.  The  key  to 
the  whole  situation,  the  officials  said,  is  how 
much  punishment  the  Chinese  people  can 
take  despite  their  traditional  stoicism. 

FIRM    POLICY    BACKED 

In  the  opinion  of  the  officials  surveying  tlie 
situation,  China's  Internal  difficulties  Justify 
the  continuance  of  a  U.S.  policy  of  firmness 
and  aloofness. 

These  officials  Indicated  that  it  was  use- 
ful to  keep  open  the  contacts  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China  through 
the  periodic  meetings  of  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  two  countries  in  Warsaw.  These  con- 
versations have  been  going  on  for  8  years. 

The  estimate  by  American  officials  of  the 
differences  between  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  that,  although  the  two 
powers  recoiled  from  an  open  break,  rela- 
tions 'are  apt  to  stay  bad." 

NATIONAL    INTERESTS    CLASH 

Basically,  the  problem  between  Moscow 
and  Peiping  was  regarded  as  one  of  conflict- 
ing national  Interest.  The  widely  publicized 
Ideological  differences  were  believed  to  be 
merely  the  trappings  for  the  dispute. 

The  experts  noted  that  under  agreement. 
as  well  as  under  the  1961  Soviet-Chinese 
trade  1962  protocol  negotiated  several  months 
ago  after  long  and  obvious  difficulties.  China 
was  required  to  export  to  the  Soviet  Union 
much  more  than  It  would  receive  In  Soviet 
shipments.  TTie  Soviet  Union  is  extracting 
these  payments,  officials  said,  to  settle  out- 
standing debts. 

Communist  China  s  foreign-exchange  posi- 
tion is  deteriorating  badly  and  it  needs  all 
Its  exportable  products  for  sales  on  world 

markets.  However,  statistics  made  available 
today  in  London  disclosed  that  last  year 
China  had  to  ship  $185  million  worth  of 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  level  of 
its  Imports. 

Officials  here  commented  that  this  im- 
balance demonstrated  the  degree  to  which 
Moscow    was    pushing   its    Chinese   associate. 

Communist  China  desperately  needs  for- 
eign exchange  to  purchase  grain  abroad  to 
make  up  in  part  its  food  deficit*.  Last  year 
China  bought  grain  in  Australia.  Canada,  and 
France.  Officials  here  said  that  Peiping 
foreign -exchange   position   was   so   bad    that 

its  world  credit  was  being  impaired. 

However,  the  belief  here  is  that,  despite 
food  and  currency  shortages,  China  will  con- 
tinue to  divert  grain  shipments  to  Albania 
and  Cuba  because  of  political  reasons. 

Last  year,  the  Chinese  diverted  some  of 
their  Canadian  and  French  purchases  to 
Albania  following  Albania's  break  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  interruption  of  trade 
and  aid  programs  from  the  European  Soviet 
bloc  to  Albania  placed  China  in  the  position 
of  the  principal  food  supplier  to  Albania. 

Also  in  1961,  China  shipped  100,000  tons 
of  rice  to  Cuba  In  exchange  for  sugar.  The 
Chinese  political  Interest  in  maintaining  an 
economic  presence  In  Cuba  and  possibly 
widening  Peiping's  ideological  Influence  in 
Latin  America  were  seen  as  the  reason  for 
sacrificing  precious  rice  reserves  in  helping 
the  equally  chaotic  Cuban  economy. 


ADMINISTRATION    TURN    TO    HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES  DEPLORABLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
one  of  the  most  significant  economic 
newspaper  accounts  in  a  long  time,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  the  ad- 
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ministration  appears  to  be  intent  on  a 
policy  of  tight  money  now  and  at  least 
in  the  near  future. 

In  writing  this  article,  Paul  Heffeman 
documents  it  in  spades.  He  shows  how 
the  administration  Is  not  only  following 
a  policy  of  hiking  short-term  interest 
rates,  but  long-term  interest  rates  also. 
He  shows  that  the  Treasury,  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Reserve,  is  pursuing  this 
policy  by  "financing  far  more  long-term 
debt  than  any  other  postwar  adminis- 
tration effectuated  in  a  comparable  pe- 
riod." 

Mr.  President,  the  excuse  for  follow- 
ing this  pohcy  that  is  sure  to  exert  a  drag 
on  the  economy  and  slow  down  employ- 
ment is  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  our 
balance  of  payments.     Yet  not  a  single 
study  has  been  made,  despite  constant 
urging  of  our  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
to  establish  that  the  level  of  our  interest 
rates  significantly  affects  our  balance  of 
payments.    Indeed.      both      Chairman 
Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  Mr.  Roosa.  of  the  Treasury,  the  two 
men  most  responsible  for  our  monetary 
policy,  have  indicated  in  statements  and 
writing,  which  I  have  frequently  cited 
on  the  floor  and  elsewhere,  that  the  effect 
of  interest  rates  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  secondary  and  not  of  serious 
significance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Heffeman  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kennedy  Revises  His  Fiscal  Goals 
(By  Paul  Heffeman) 

Financial  ^Molalists  eager  to  make  true 
readings  of  the  economic  mind  of  President 
Kennedy  are  beginning  to  sense  that  their 
Rosetta  stone  may  be  found  in  the  bond 
market. 

There  has  been  no  deviation  In  the  gen- 
eralizations about  economic  affairs  that 
President  Kennedy  has  made  since  he  took 
office  in  19«1.  At  that  time  he  was  con- 
cerned about  unemployment.  Still,  he  dU- 
avowed  any  idea  of  devaluing  the  UjS.  dollar 
and  he  pledged  that  any  growth-promotion 
enterprUes  of  his  administration  would  not 
cause  serioiis  Inflation.  These  White  House 
commitments  stand  today. 

But  there  are  significant  changes  in  em- 
phasto.  And  the  shifts  In  the  Presidential 
accent  are  perhaps  registered  most  emphat- 
ically in  the  bond  market,  where  changes 
In  the  Interest  rate — that  Is.  the  earning 
power  of  savlnga— are  communicated  at  once 
to  the  going  value  of  bonds  and  other  fixed- 
income  debt  Investments. 

Basle  Interest  rates  in  the  United  States 
today  are  not  tending  lower,  despite  the 
pause  In  buslneu  and  the  persistence  of  the 
6,300.000  unemployment  fioat  that  attended 
the  Kennedy  lnaug^u-aUon.  If  anything  In- 
terest rates  seem  fated  to  hold  at  levels 
measurably  above  those  of  World  War  11  or 
to  work  even  higher. 

■FTBCT  or  BXrCNOING 

The  Interest  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion in  a  steady  or  even  higher  Interest 
structure — both  at  short  and  long  term — 
was  attested  last  week  by  the  outcome  of  a 
$8,800  mUllon  financing  operation,  most  of 
which  was  Intended  to  refund  maturing 
debt,  and  the  rest  to  raise  about  $1  billion 
in  new  money. 

All  of  the  money  could  have  been  raised 
readily  at  short  term  at  a  coet  of  SV4  percent, 
as    was    M.750    million    <m    1-year    certlfl- 


cates  of  Indebtedness.  StiU.  the  Treasury 
saw  fit  to  borrow  Sl.esS  million  of  th«  totad 
on  bonds  due  In  6^  years  at  a  cost  of  4  per- 
cent, and  »816.5a4.000  on  bonds  due  In  80 
years  at  a  cost  of  nearly    4^  percent. 

The  reason  for  the  long-term  borrowings 
at  rates  closely  approaching  the  highest  In- 
curred by  the  Treasury  In  the  postwar 
period  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the 
declaration  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  last  February  In  Its  an- 
nual report. 

"As  an  objective  of  monetary  poUcy  "  the 
Influential  Second  District  Reserve  Institu- 
tion said,  "the  defense  of  the  international 
value  of  the  dollar  has  come  to  occupy  a 
position  alongside  of  the  goal  of  stable  eco- 
nomic growth." 

"OPSaATION     NtJDCX"    NOTED 

In  retrospect,  it  is  hard  to  reallw-  that 
only  a  brief  year  before  the  New  York  Re- 
serve Bank  made  this  declaration,  the  Re- 
serve System  had  made  an  Ineffectual  effort 
to  nudge  the  long-term  Interest  rate  down- 
ward. This  effort.  It  was  widely  siispected 
was  in  deference  to  White  House  advisers 
who  held  that  business  enterprise  stands 
to  be  stimulated  by  an  abundance  of  cheap 
money  and  to  be  discouraged  by  any  rise  In 
the  wages  of  saving  above  a  token  mlnlmimi. 
It  U  likewise  hard  to  realize  that  In  the 
brief  period  since  the  futile  trial  of  "Opera- 
tion Nudge"  in  early  1961,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  contrived  the  sale,  through 
advance  refunding  or  otherwise — of  more 
than  $7,600  million  of  long-term  debt. 

This  Is  far  more  long-term  flnancing  than 
any  other  postwar  administration  effectuated 
m  a  conparable  period.  In  the  16  years 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Treasury  has 
effectuated  long-term  financing  totaling  $20 
billion.  More  than  one-third  of  this  was 
done  In  the  19  months  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration . 

A  close  reading  of  the  language  of  the 
Presidential  declarations   will  confirm  the 

shift  in  emphasis  that  has  been  taking  place 
since  the  1961  Inaugtiral. 

THE    106 1    POLICY    STATZMKNT 

In  February  of  1961,  for  example,  the 
President  spoke  this  way  about  monetary 
policy  and  the  economic  situation : 

"We  have  the  problem  of  whether  the  only 
way  we  can  prevent  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  is  to  have  6^  million  people  un- 
employed and  have  a  substantial  percentage 
of  our  capacity  unused.  The  question  Is 
whether  we  can  maintain  a  reasonable 
purchasing  power  and  the  cost  of  doing 
bvislness  with  full  employment.  •  •  •  iin 
not  satisfied  to  have  the  cost  of  living  re- 
main constant  orUy  by  having  the  economy 
restrained.  •  •  •  we  have  no  Intention  of 
devaluing  the  dollar. 

"In  all  of  the  programs  that  we  have  put 
f(Mward  we  will  pay  due  care  to  the  prob- 
lem at  preventing  any  stimiilatlon  of  the 
economy  resulting  In  an  excessive  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living." 
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Tills  1061  language,  with  lu  reference  to 
"reasonable"  purchasing  power  and  an  "ex- 
cessive" increase  in  the  cost  of  liviDg  was 
not  reassuring  to  disciples  of  monetary  recti- 
tude. 

NOmNTLATIOMAaT  XZPANSION 

Any  InflaUonary  overtones  of  the  1961  dic- 
tion were  muted  slgnificanUy.  however,  in 
the  President's  annual  economic  report,  sub- 
mitted about  a  year  Uter.  Ha  said  in 
January  1963 : 

"We  m\ist  seek  fuU  recovery  without  en- 
dangering the  price  stabUity  of  the  past  4 
years.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
shown  that  expansion  without  Inflation  U 
possible.  With  cooperation  from  labor 
and  management,  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  go  on  to  write  a  record  of  full  employ- 
ment without  Inflation.  •  •  •  Monetary  and 
related  poUcles  can  be  used  to  assure  a  flow 
of  Investment  funds  which  will  transfotm 
the  economy's  present  capacity  to  save  into 
future  capacity  to  produce.  Monetary  and 
debt  management  policies  must  continue  to 
protect  the  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments against  outflows  of  short-term  capl- 

Presldent  Kennedy's  Yale  commencement 
speech  last  June,  again  disclaimed  Inflation, 
but  saw  flt,  nevertheless,  to  classify  as  a 
"complexity"  the  confUctlng  ctirrent  theories 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  low  and  high  Interest 
rates  In  achieving  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional financial  stabUlty. 

Of  all  the  Presidential  statemenu  about 
money,  the  most  reassuring  to  the  fldudary 
institutions  that  htrid  the  savings  of  tlie 
American  public  in  Treasury  securities  and 
other  fixed-Income  Investments  was  that 
that  he  gave  at  his  July  34  press  conference. 


aoLx  or  THx  ixxxaa 
The  significant  statement  was  not  so  much 
the  Frssldent's  renewed  disavowal  of  any  In- 
tention of  devaluing  the  U.S.  dollar  as  was 
his  Insistence  that  the  U.8.  doUar  must  stay 
on  as  the  world's  chief  reserve  currencv 
He  said: 

"If  the  United  States  refused  to  cash  in 
dollars  for  gold,  then  everyone  would  go  to 
the  gold  standard  •  •  •.  We  would  all  be 
dependent  upon  the  available  supply  of  gold. 
which  is  quite  limited.  Obviously  it  lent 
enough  to  finance  the  great  movements  of 
trade  today  and  It  [a  U.S.  refusal  to  pay  out 
gold  to  foreign  holders  of  U.8.  dollars]  would 
be  the  most  backward  step  that  the  Umtsd 
States  has  taken  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War." 

The  ImpUcaUon  of  this  latest  Presidential 
commitment  Is  that  the  U.S.  dollar,  If  It  is  to 
continue  to  do  the  work  of  gold  throughout 
the  world,  must  be  mamtalned  "as  good  as 
gold." 

This  must  be  reassuring  to  foreign  inter- 
ests holding  dollar  balances.  It  must  be  re- 
assuring, too,  to  pendon  funds  and  life  in- 
sur&noe  companies  here  who,  as  custodians 
of  the  pubUc's  savings,  keep  most  of  tha 
funds  Invested  in  fixed-Income  securities 


Economic  indicator » 
WEEK  E.NDED  AlO.  4,  1962 


Commodity  indpx _      /" 

Money  in  circulation  (thousand  doiiars) '..'..'.'.. 

Commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  loans '('tboiiaand  dollars) 

8t*el  operating  rate  (percent) 

Steel  production  (tons) TI^I'IIJI" 

Motor  vehicle  production 

Daily  oil  production  (barrels). '" 

Freight  carloadini^ '/.."" 

Electric  power  output  (thousand  kUowatt-boun) 

Business  failures 


Last  week 


80.6 

33,811.000 

H3S8,000 
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667,131 

16,686,000 
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Prior  week 
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16.798,000 
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Ecenomie  indieatori — Continued 

MONTHLY  COMPARISONS 


August  9 


Emidoyad 

Unemployed..- 

Indnstiisi  prodnctioii ... 

PeraoBMl  Ineome  > 

Money  supply  • 

Consumen'  price  index 

Constmctian  contracts  * 

Muinfttctnnrs'  inTentories  *. 
Importi  • 


June' 


09,639,000 

4.463,000 

117.8 

$440,400,000 

$143. 400, 000 

105.3 

$3, 899,  598 

$56,910,000 

$1,345,800 


Prior  month 


«7, 931,000 

3,906,000 

117.5 

$439,700,000 

$143,400,000 

105.  2 

$4,008,718 

$56, 810,  one 

$1,385,000 


1961 


68, 706, 000 

6, 580, 000 

110.4 

|$41A,4On.000 

{$140,900,000 

104.  0 

$3.  fi02. 17r. 

$,W.  363.  000 

$1, 18a  900 


Exports*. 


May  ' 


-3t- 


Prior  month 


1961 


$1,774,700  $1,794,600 


JI, 


.  OtlO 


compileil  by 
ino.     Man- 


I  Figores  shown  are  subject  to  revision  by  soaroe.    '  Omitted. 

Commodity  index,  based  on  1967-69»100,  and  the  consumers'  price  index,  based  on  1957-50==  100,  ar«  i 
the  BoTwa  olLftbor  StatlaUca.  bidostrtel  prodactian  is  Federal  Reserve  Board's  adjusted  Index  of  1U57* 
nfcctiiren*  inventories  and  personal  ineome,  at  annual  rate,  are  reported  by  the  F.  W.  Dnd^e  Corp.  |lmporf.<<  and 
exports  as  well  as  employment  are  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commtrre.  Money 
supply  is  total  currency  outside  banks  and  demand  deposits  adjusted  as  reported  by  Federal  Kcserve  Uoar<l.  Busi- 
I  fcUorea  ccHnpOed  by  Dun  A  Bradstrcet,  Inc.  i 


THE  GOVERNMENT  COPYRIGHT 
RACKET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
principles  of  copyrighting  undoubtedly 
are  a  mystery  to  most  citizens.  Yet 
copsrrlgtittng  plays  an  Important  role  in 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  practices  of 
publishing  printed  and  other  material. 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  copyright 
is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  author  of 
the  material.  Permission  to  copy  or  re- 
produce a  work  must  be  given  by  the 
author  of  a  copyrighted  work,  or  by  his 
agent.  In  that  sense,  the  copyright  is 
primarily  restrictive.  It  restricts  the 
ease  and  extent  to  which  printed  matter 
or  other  material  may  be  copied.  Hence 
the  term  "copyright." 

Under  the  1909  copyright  law  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  still  in  effect,  one 
category  of  pubUshed  material  is  specifi- 
cally witliheld  from  copyrighting.  It  is 
publications  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  law  states  (17  U.S.C.  sec.  8) : 

No  copyright  shall  subsist  •  •  •  In  any 
publication  of  the  n.S.  Government,  or  any 
reprint,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  spite  of  this  provision  of  law,  there 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  recent 
years  to  copyright  publications  of  the 
Government,  publications  paid  for  by 
the  Government,  or  publications  pre- 
pared by  offloiala  of  the  QovernoMnt  us- 
ing information  or  material  available  to 
them  In  offlolal  capaolUes.  I  view  this 
trend  with  some  oonoern.  A  great  many 
Important  publications  prepared  "of,  by, 
and  for"  the  U.S.  Government  have  been 
copyrighted.  T)ie  of&clal  Army  military 
history  of  World  War  II.  the  history  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  a 
huge  number  of  publications  prepared 
At  Qovemment  expense  by  consultant 
organlaatlona  Uke  the  Rand  Corp.  are 
amonc  these.  Most  recently,  the  official 
Illustrated  lulde  to  the  White  Rouse  has 
been  issued  under  copyright. 

What  the  copyright  does  Is  limit  the 
uw  that  can  be  made  of  a  publication. 
Pennisslon  to  copy  is  restricted.  It  must 
be  xaQuastad  from,  and  granted  by.  the 
holder  of  the  copyright.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  copyright  holder  is  not  listed 
as  "UJ3.  Government"  as  such,  in  these 


cases.  Rather,  a  Government  official. 
or  the  firm  that  published  the  book  (at 
Government  expense)  or  an  brganiza- 
tion  composed  of  Government  officials  by 
virtue  of  their  positions,  holds  the  copy- 
right. In  each  case,  however,  flll  the  re- 
strictions and  safeguards  intended  to 
protect  private  authors  apply. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  Ithis  mat- 
ter, I  recently  wrote  to  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  asking  him  tx)  comment  on 
these  questions.  In  his  reply  to  me,  he 
indicated  that  the  questions  are  sig- 
nificant, and  that  a  careful  iltudy  and 
review  of  the  law  is  now  underway.  I 
would  strongly  hope  that  any  topyright 
revision  that  is  undertaken  twill  very 
carefully  consider  the  implications  of 
permitting  a  variety  of  official  or  semi- 
official publications  to  qualify  jfor  copy- 
right. The  answer  to  the  question  may 
not  be  a  simple  one. .  Where  Che  rights 
of  private  individuals  are  affected,  cer- 
tainly any  reform  of  the  present  law 
should  he  careful  and  cautious.  But  it 
is  quite  plain  to  this  Senator  that  the 
present  practice  of  freely  granting  copy- 
rights to  a  broad  range  of  publications 
of  the  Goverrunent,  or  financed  by  the 
Government,  should  be  curtailed. 

An  article  in  the  August  11,  'J\Q62,  Sat- 
urday Review  discusses  this  sjabject  in 
some  detail.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  pok^t  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  tthe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  t)l|e  Ricoxd, 
as  follows: 

PKorrrs  Fkom  Public  Papkrs:  Tiik 

OOVUNMKNT  COPYRtOIIT  RaI)KKT 

(By  Herbert  Brucker) 

(NoTK.— This  article  by  Mr.  Brucker  ap- 
peared In  the  Saturday  Review,  August  11, 
190a.  Mr.  Brucker  la  the  editor  ofl  the  Hart- 
ford  Oourant  and  chairman  of  tbe  Freedom 
of  XnTormatlon  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.) 

It  was  November  10,  1869.  An  ctfOcial  pro- 
oeselon,  with  President  Uneoln  tin  a  horse 
too  amau  for  him,  struggled  lout  from 
Qettyibtirg  toward  the  cemetery  where  lay 
the  thousands  who  had  died  In  the  3-day 
battle  in  July.  Whan  after  2  hoii^  Sdward 
Xrerett  had  finished  hla  polished  oration, 
the  President  aroee,  put  on  his  kpectawiles, 
and  looked  down  at  a  single  sheet  of  peper 


in  hla  hand.  Fifteen  thousand  persona,  or 
as  many  of  them  as  could  get  near  enough. 
for  the  lllrst  time  heard  the  words:  "Four 
score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth.  •  •  •"  The  unexpectedly 
brief  speech,  varylngly  received  at  the  time, 
in  due  course  took  its  hallowed  place  in  the 
llteratvire  belonging  to  the  Nation  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  whole  world. 

Suppose  It  had  been  1963  instead  of  1863. 
Soon  there  would  have  appeared  a  book  re- 
producing the  Gettysburg  Address  among 
the  papers,  epeechee,  and  statements  of  the 
President.  And  It  would  be  marked  up 
front,  "Copyright   1963,  by  A.  Lincoln." 

Copyright?  Doesn't  that  give  an  Individ- 
ual exclusive  right  to  what  is  written?  It 
does.  How  then  can  a  public  paper  that  be- 
longs to  the  Nation  become  the  private 
property  of  the  man  who  happens  to  be 
President  at  the  moment?     It's  impooslble. 

It  should  be  Impossible,  that  Is.  The  1909 
copyright  law  still  in  effect  today  specifi- 
cally says  (17  U.S.C.  sec.  8)  :  "No  copyright 
shall  subsist  •  •  •  in  any  publication  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  or  any  reprint,  in 
whole  or  In  part.  •  •  •"  But  despite  what 
the  law  says,  public  papers  are  being  copy- 
righted every  day,  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers.    And   nobody  seems  to  care. 

IX  you  don't  believe  it,  go  down  to  your 
library  or  bookstore  and  take  a  look  at  a 
book  published  last  January.  Its  title  is 
"To  Turn  the  Tide,"  and  its  author  is  John 
P  Kennedy.  The  subtitle  reads:  "A  selection 
from  President  Kennedy's  public  statements 
from  his  election  through  the  1961  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  setting  forth  the  goal3 
of  his  first  legislative  year."  Two  pages  later 
you  win  find  the  notice,  "Copyright  1962  by 
John  F  Kennedy,"  and  the  statement,  "No 
part  of  this  book  may  be  used  or  reproduced 
in  any  manner  whatsoever  without  written 
permission  except  in  the  case  of  brief  quota- 
t'ons  embodied  in  critical  articles  and  re- 
views." 

That  public  papers  should  thus  be  trans- 
muted into  private  property,  which  may  be 
sold  or  withheld  from  the  public  at  will, 
seems  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Neverthe- 
less It  is  being  done,  eagerly  and  widely,  not 
cnly  by  Presidents  but  by  officials  and  func- 
tionaries all  the  way  down  through  the 
ranks   of  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy. 

Please  don't  blame  President  Kennedy. 
The  chances  are  that  he  did  not  even  know 
It  was  being  done  in  his  name.  He  did  not 
know  about  it,  that  Is,  until  there  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  last  January  3  an 
advertisement  addressed  to  the  President 
that  asked:  "What's  the  point  of  placing  any 
type  of  restriction  on  the  quotablllty  of  the 
public  statements  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States?"  Sure  enough  next  day.  from 
temporary  White  House  quarters  at  Palm 
Beach,  there  came  the  report  that  this  copy- 
right on  a  book  of  the  Preeldent's  public 
papers  "was  a  mistake  that  Is  being  cor- 
rected In  future  editions." 

Huw  could  such  a  mistake  be  madef  Be- 
cause  violation  of  the  law  has  grown  so  fast 
and  so  far  that  even  the  expert  staff  of  the 
President  seemed  to  have  been  unaware  that 
there  was  anything  inappropriate,  let  alone 
Illegal,  In  thus  quietly  turning  publlo  papers 
Into  a  soxiroe  of  private  revenue.  Book  pub- 
Ushers  take  out  a  copyright  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Nnturnlly— since  they  benefit  If  their 
collections  of  publlo  pepert  oan  have  the 
same  protection  as  private  creations.  And 
often  the  matter  la  made  fussy  because  orig- 
inal and  copyrightable  material  has  been 
added.  The  Kennedy  book,  for  example, 
has  background  comments  by  the  editor  and 
a  foreword  by  Carl  Sandburg. 

The  relevant  point,  however,  ii  the  eopy» 
righting  of  what  is  plainly  public  property. 
And  prot>ably  this  practice  would  have  gone 
on  unnottoed  to  thia  day  bad  It  not  been 
challenged  by  an  individual  who  squawked, 
and  who  keeps  right  on  squawking.  He  is 
M.  B.  Schnapper,  editor  of  Public  Affairs  Press 
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in  Washington,  a  publishing  house  that  is- 
sues pamphlets  and  books  on  contemporary 
social,  economic,  and  political  affaire.  Un- 
derstandably, Mr.  Schnapper  wants  to  ny^^^ 
use  of  public  papers  when  approprtate.  And 
he  has  every  right  to  do  so.  Just  as  does  any 
other  citizen. 

It  was  Mr.  Schnapper  who  put  the  ad  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  smoked  out  the 
error  in  copyrlghttng  the  Kennedy  papers 
He  has  been  at  this  kind  of  thing  for  years, 
and  by  now  his  cry  In  the  bureaucratic  wil- 
derness has  been  heard  by  a  ntmiber  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  taken  alarm  at  what  Is 
going  on. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  the 
burgeoning  practice  of  putttng  a  private 
copyright  on  the  taxpayers'  property.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  one  Is  the  possibility 
of  making  money.  And  there  Is  ample  evi- 
dence that  individuals  In  goverxunent  serv- 
ice have  in  fact  made  money  by  acquiring 
property  rights  in,  and  then  selling,  the 
products  of  their  official  duties. 

The  other  reason  is  that  a  copyright  pro- 
vides a  means  of  censorship:  "No  part  of 
this  book  may  be  used  or  leproduced  •  •  •  •• 
As  Maj.  Oen.  C.  O.  Dodge,  the  Army's  Chief 
of  InformaUon,  wrote  Mr.  Schnapper  earlier 
this  year.  "The  (Army  historical)  works  were 
copyrighted  at  that  time  to  prevent  quoting 
of  material  out  of  content."  In  other  words 
If  we  in  oOlcialdom  don't  like  the  use  you 
make  of  this  pubUc  property  that's  yours  as 
much  as  anyone  else's  we'll  stop  you. 

Happily.  General  Dodge  added  that  It 
would  henceforth  be  the  Army's  policy  that 
military  histories  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people  would  no  longer  be  copy- 
righted. But  the  Incident  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  increasing  tendency  of  people 
In  government  to  regard  the  information 
they  produce  In  the  name  of  the  public,  and 
at  the  pubUc's  expense,  as  having  somehow 
mysteriously  become  something  other  than 
pubUc  property.  If  it  U  valuable.  It  can  be 
sold.  Or  If  the  records  are  better  con- 
cealed—BUlle  Sol  Estes  U  but  the  latest  bril- 
liant star  in  an  expanding  universe  of  gov- 
ernment boners— then  a  copyright  Is  one 
means  of  concealing  them. 

ThU  practice  of  suppressing  news  gener- 
ated by  the  Government  accounts  for  the 
contemporary  batUe  for  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, or  the  right  to  know.  It  is  the  ancient 
batUe  for  freedom  of  the  prees  in  modem 
trappings.  For  of  what  use  Is  it  to  be  free 
to  print  anything  you  like,  if  you  cant  set 
anything  to  print? 

To  answer  that  the  oq^yrlght  holder  wUl 
remedy  thU  by  publishing  is  to  miss  the 
point.  There  shouldnt  be  any  copyright 
In  fact,  what  U  starUing  about  the  whole 
development  ta  that  the  Oovemment  people 
who  copyright  publlo  dooumenU.  when  re- 
minded that  the  law  forbidi  the  praotioe, 
tend  to  hold  that  they  are  right  and  the  law 
wrong.  The  Ottoe  of  0<9yrlgtat  in  the  U- 
J»yy  of  Oongreae  actually  has  la  the  legla- 
UUve  works  a  report  urging  a  change  la 
the  copyright  Uw.  one  provtelon  of  whteb 
l»u  the  eamei*!  dom  wtU  under  the  teat 
There  should  be.  U  my.  "exoepUona  la  ua- 
usual  eaeee." 

This  turn  of  mind  U  a  fairly  recent  de- 
velopment. The  ftret  tUne  anyone  dreamed 
that  such  a  thing  as  the  prohlbtUoa  of  Qov- 
ernment  copyright  might  be  niniinrj  was 
et  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  that  time 
one  Repreeenuuve  Jamea  D.  lUohardeoa,  a 
prominent  Democrat  from  Tanaeoaae.  put 
together  the  addreaaee  of  the  Preatdente.  In- 
cluding, of  all  things.  WMhlngtonl  Fai«. 
well  Addreee  and  the  Qettysburg  Address. 
Tet.  though  the  printing  plates  of  his  "Mee- 
Mges  and  Papers  of  the  Preeldenti"  bad  even 
been  manufactured  at  public  expense,  Rep- 
resenUUve  Richardson  had  the  work  pub- 
lished under  his  own  copyright — and  then 
took  In  SlLSao  in  royalties. 


So  unusual  was  this  kind  of  thing— at  that 
time— that  there  was  a  row  In  Oongreae.    In 
toe  end  there  was  a  Senate  InvesUgaUon 
The  report  said: 

"Tour  committee  thinks  that  copyrigixt 
should  not  have  issued  In  behalf  of  the  mM- 
««gee,  and  that  the  law  as  It  stands  Is  suf- 
ficient to  deny  copyright  to  any  and  every 
work  once  issued  as  a  Government  pubUca- 
tlon.  If  the  services  of  any  author  or  com- 
piler employed  by  the  Government  require 
him  to  be  compensated,  payment  should  be 
made  in  money,  frankly  and  properly  appro- 
priated for  that  purpoee.  and  the  resulting 
book  or  other  publication  in  whole  andai 
to  any  part  should  be  always  at  the  free  use 
of  the  people,  and  this,  without  doubt  was 
what  Congress  mtended." 

So  virtue  triumphed.  But  copies  of  the 
messages  survive  to  this  day.  and  researchers 
who  find  what  they  seek  in  the  book  may 
well  be  frightened  about  quoting  because  of 
the  copyright.  So  It  is  with  President  Ken- 
nedy's "To  Turn  the  Tide."  The  copyright 
is  there,  in  print.  Even  if  there  are  subse- 
quent editions  without  it,  the  original  notice 
that  this  U  private  property  U  in  the  libraries 
to  warn  the  scholars  of  the  futxire  against 
using  what  it  is  their  clear  right  to  quote. 

Another  trouble  U  that,  though  the  law 
specifies  that  there  shaU  be  no  copyright  on 
any  "pubUcation  of  the  U.S.  Government." 
it  does  not  say  what  such  publication  Is. 
Therefore  the  first  need  in  any  revision  of  the 
copyright  law  is  a  broad  and  precise  defini- 
tion that  wUl  prevent  what  the  existing  si- 
lence of  the  law  encourages  aggreeeive  public 
servants  to  try  to  get  away  with. 

Fortunately  the  Issue  has  ocMne  to  a  head 
in  a  sxUt  brought  in  1968  by  Mr.  Schnapper 
and  his  PubUc  AffaU^  Press  against  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover.  Admiral  Rickover,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants of  our  time.  Without  him  we  wotUd 
have  no  atomic  submarines.  But  that  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  he.  too,  has  taken 
statements  that  he  made  as  a  pubUc  officer 
and  thrown  the  mantle  of  private  copyright 
over  them. 

The  suit  is  not  yet  adjudicated.  It  went 
up  through  the  ranks  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  sent  t>ack  for  more  thorough  review. 
The  Supreme  Court  foimd  that  there  were  In- 
volved "matters  of  serious  public  concern" 
and  "delicate  problems"  whose  solution  "Is 
bound  to  have  far-reaching  import."  The 
Court  held  further  that  the  original  Judg- 
ment had  been  based  not  on  the  "adequate 
and  full-bodied  record"  demanded  by  the 
complexities  Involved,  but  on  a  record  "woe- 
fuUy  lacking."  Hence  the  trip  back  to  the 
lower  courts. 

Pending  the  outcome,  eome  faets  are 
known.  The  Public  Affairs  Preae  asked  Mr. 
Rickover  f  cr  oopiee  of  eome  speeobee  be  had 
made  in  hla  oOoial  oapaolty.  Among  them 
were  apeeohea  that  had  been  publtoly  dis- 
tributed la  the  uaual  manner  as  preaa  re« 
leaaaa  from  the  Department  of  DeCenaa  or 
Atomic  Bnergy  Oommlaaloa.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, when  the  admiral  took  out  the  oopy- 
right,  be  submitted  verbatim  eoptas  of  tbsaa 
apaaohaa  without  ladloatlon  that  tbay  bad 
originally  been  omolal  preaa  raleaaaa,  and 
without  the  laalgnla  of  the  DOD  or  AM  oa 
them.  Admiral  Rlokover  tbea  waraad  the 
Publlo  Affairs  Preaa  agalast  quotlag  from 
tbeaa  spaecbea  in  any  way.  Whathsr  thsre 
la  a  connection  or  not,  the  admiral  had  I 
months  earlier  eold  hla  oopyrlghted  apaeohM 
to  aaotbar  book  pubUabar. 

The  auktter  la  not  one  of  black  aad  white 
beoauae  aU  of  ua  wear  two  hata,  whmtbm  we 
are  m  Oovernment  or  a  private  Job.  Bup- 
poaa,  for  example,  that  Admiral  Rlokover 
were  a  poet.  Suppoee  he  had  been  ao  moved 
by  aa  early  cruiaa  oa  an  atoodo  aubmarlaa 
that  be  had  sat  down,  even  on  Government 
time  aad  m  the  Government's  submarine. 
to  oompoee  a  poem  on  the  experience.  Pre- 
Bunaably  this  peraonal  creaUon  would  be  his 
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private  prc^ierty  deq;>lte  the  drcxmistanoea 
of  Its  oompoBltlon. 

However,  isn't  such  a  poem  or  other  per- 
sonal Uterary  or  scientific  work,  especially  If 
done  out  of  hours  or  on  subjects  not  con- 
nected with  the  official's  Job.  quite  different 
from  a  speech  or  other  public  doctunent  U- 
sued  as  official  Government  buainaas? 

Perhaps  untu  the  suit  against  Rickover  la 
adjudicated,  we  have  no  right  to  an  opinion 
about  It.  But  It  does  seem  on  the  face  of  it 
that  official  papers  by  Government  servanU 
are  ipeo  facto  in  the  pubUc  domain.  There 
is  no  more  reason  whj  such  material  should 
become  the  private  property  o*  the  Govern- 
ment official  who  wrote  it  as  part  <rf  his  lob 
than  that  Representative  Richardson  should 
copyright  Washington  IB  cr  Uneola'a  ad- 
dresses. We  might  as  weU  aUow  an  enter-, 
prising  indlvidtial  to  take  out  an  orlglnM 
copyright  on  Shakespeare  or  Mosart.  i 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  to  me  fnan 
Mr.  Albert  Kaminstein,  the  Register  of 
Copsrrights,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CoPTBioBT  Omcs. 
Thm  T.nwsT  or  CoiraBxae. 
Washington,  DJC..  June  1, 1992. 
The  Honorable  Wmuaic  PaoxiaaK, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DX7. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Paoxiau:  I  was  gltd  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  ««t«^ij^  with.  Mr 
Sieverts.  on  May  20.  the  problems  Involved 
in  the  prohibition  In  the  copyright  law 
against  the  copyrighting  of  Government 
publicaUons.  referred  to  In  your  letter  of 
May  17. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  subjects  covered 
in  a  series  of  studies  conducted  by  the 
Copyright  Office  and  printed  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  preparatory  to  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  ths  copyright  law.  It  was 
also  dealt  with  in  our  report  on  general  re- 
vision wlilch  was  submitted  to  Oongreae  on 
July  10.  1061.  and  printed  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Gbmmlttee.  Copies  at  the  perU- 
nent  study  and  the  report  have  been  given 
to  Mr.  SleverU. 

As  we  see  It,  there  are  three  areaa  m- 
vdved  in  the  problems  relating  to  Govern- 
ment publications,  with  a  variety  ot  fact  slt- 
Tiatloos  In  each  area: 

1.  Where  a  work  U  produoed  by  a  Oov- 
ernment officer  who  claims  copyright  on  the 
ground  that  the  work  was  outside  tba  aoopa 
of  hla  official  duUee  aad  waa  produeadla 
hla  private  oapaolty.  Tbla  la  aaaanllallj  the 
altuatloe  m  the  pending  suit  by  Publto  Af- 
faire AaaooUtoa  agalaat  Admiral  Wokoew. 

a.  Where  a  work  la  prodwad  for  the  Ooe. 
snuBaat  bv  a  Ooeenuaaal  oaear  puimiaat 
to  his  oSoial  dutlea  l^ls  n  wiMt  wa  have 
uaderatood  is  aaeaat  by  tba  nreeant  probl- 
bltlo«  acalaat  oopyrlght  ta  Oo?«raaMat  pub- 
UoatloBs. 

•.  Whara  a  work  Is  produead  by  a  pHvate 
pMwa  or  orgaalMtloa  uadar  a  eoatraet  with 
or  graat  from  tba  Oovanuaaat.  Thta  baa 
beaa  aa  area  ot  rapidly  aspandlng  Impor- 


W)»  have  ooaaldarad  that  la  ravtstag  the 
law,  two  queatloaa  eoaoaralag  the  nrsaant 
problbiuoa  aaad  %o  be  reaolvad:  (l)  What 
abouM  coastltttta  "OoTanuaaat  pubUea- 
tloaa"  to  whleb  the  prohlblttoa  appUea.  aad 
(t)  whether  provlaloaa  ahould  be  made  to 
permit  eaoepttoaa  from  the  prohlbltloa. 

The  operatloa  of  the  praaaat  Uw  aad  the 
iwoblems  It  preeente  were  reviewed  m  the 
atudy  aad  sunuaariaad  la  the  report  r«- 
f errad  to  above,  aad  the  report  makea  reoom- 
mendatlons  for  the  provtsloas  In  a  new  law. 

We  shaU  be  glad  to  dlaouse  this  fvthsc 
with  you  and  Mr.  Sleverta.    We  also  hope 
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tar  bare  tax  oppaetwaitf  to  iMutwi  «»•  P«)- 
Bram  for  revision  of  the  copyiigbt  law  wlth^ 
joti  ia  tiM  futiuv. 


L.  KAMnnRBnr, 


Mr.  PBOSiGRE.  I  aleo  aok  imani- 
BMOS  eontent  that  an  editwlal  from  the 
July  11, 1963.  Reeord-Berakl.  of  Wansau. 
Wis..-on  this  subject  be  inrinted  In  the 
Rxooso  at  thlB  point,  along  with  a  state- 
ment signed  by  more  than  20  leading 
writers,  editors,  and  publishers,  challeng- 
ing  the  legali^  of  governmental  copy- 
rightixw. 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  mrdered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Waueau    (Wis.)    Record-Herald, 

July  11.  1903) 

Xnncum  8*M  Abttsbb  Coptuobt 

Ooveraxneiit  can  assmne  new  powers  In 
many  ways,  some  of  them  comparatlTCly 
minor  and  seemingly  insignificant,  but  yet 
with  taannful  impUeatk»is  for  the  future. 
Sudi  a  case  la  the  copyrighting  of  the  new 
White  House  guidebook,  which  Is  called  the 
Official  Guide  to  the  White  House. 

Tlie  book  was  written  by  the  White  House 
curator,  eoples  are  to  be  sold  by  employes  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  income  will  go 
tor  refurbishing  the  White  Hotise.  The  copy- 
right owner  Is  the  White  House  Historical 
Aseodatlon. 

Because  it  is  copyrighted,  the  material 
about  the  White  House  Is  restricted  and  can- 
not be  used  or  reproduced  without  permis- 
sion of  the  copyrl^ter. 

Bditor  and  Publisher  magazine  asks  two 
good  questions  about  the  case:  "If  It  (the 
historical  society)  Is  an  official  body  ot  the 
Government  or  of  the  White  House  then  the 
law  expressly  prohibits  such  copyright.  If  It 
Is  a  private  organisation,  then  what  right 
does  the  Ctovemment  have  to  grant  a  re- 
strictive eopyrlght  on  material  that  belongs  to 
the  people  at  large?'* 

It  is  traditional  In  free  America  that  Gov- 
ernment Institutions  belong  to  the  people, 
beoause  this  Is  a  government  of.  by  and  for 
the  people.  Pacts  about  official  Washington, 
iBfClmUng  the  White  House,  therefore  belong 
to  all  the  people  and  ITnelc  Ssm  has  no  right. 
w*  would  think,  to  assign  aelualve  use  of 
facts  about  the  White  Rouse  to  anyone. 

(Prom  New  Tork  Times.  July  9,  IMS) 

LaSAUTT     OP    GoVHtKMSMTAI.     OOPTKlOHTIHa 

■T     LsADOfa    Estroaa    amd 


We  the  underslcned  view  with  apprehen- 
sloa  the  rapidly  growing  tendency  to  place 
oopjxifgtit  restrictions  on  the  oontaots  of 
Government  pubUeatlona  and  documents. 

The  situation  seems  alarming  In  that  such 
restrictions  now  apply  to  literally  hundreds 
of  official  works  despite  the  fact  that  section 
8  of  the  copyright  law  expressly  stlpxUates 
that  "No  copyright  shall  subsist  In  any  pub- 
Ueatlosi  of  the  UJB.  Government,  or  any  re- 
print, in  whole  or  In  part  thereof  *  *  •." 
(Details  and  lists  are  set  forth  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  March  12-16.  1962.  and  "Ck>n- 
stralnt  by  Copyright."  by  H.  B.  Schnapper.) 

Also  disregarded  Is  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment cxirtallment  of  freedom  of  press  via 
copyrighting  Is  contrary  to  the  guarantees 
of  the  OonstitutiGD's  first  amendment.  Tills 
amendment  is  rendered  meaningless  when 
Government  officials  employ  or  authorize 
copyright  fffocedures  as  a  means  of  placing 
restrictions  on  Information  amassed  to  pro- 
mote "the  general  welfare  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

Anyone  who  has  the  legal  right  to  copy- 
right has  the  legal  right  to  restrict  and  cen- 


Xn  reeenUy  Justifying  oopltrlght  re- 
strtctl<ms  on  a  score  of  official  xnmtary  his- 
tories Gen.  C.  O.  Dodge  stated.  'The  works 
were  copyrighted  *  *  *  to  prevealt  quoting 
of  material  out  of  contest."  Anoiiher  Army 
offieer  has  explained  that  copyrigptlng  has 
been  employed  In  order  to  prevel^t  "sensa- 
tionallBlng."  These  are  dlsturbll^g  admls- 
sloBS.  Any  attempt  to  control  the  manner 
and  extent  to  wiilch  Oovemmenii  Informa- 
tion can  be  quoted  by  the  press  lor  by  the 
public  Is  censorship. 

The  original  and  continuing  purpose  of 
the  prohibitions  in  section  8  of  the  copy- 
right law  Is,  of  course,  to  assure  maximum 
availability  and  dissemination  aH.  Informa- 
tional material  prepared  by  or  ictf  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  p<ibllc. 

The  right  of  Government  officials  to  copy- 
right that  which  Is  private  Is  nt)t  at  issue 
in  this  connection — except  In  the  ^nse  that 
this  essential  right  Is  bound  to  Ibe  greatly 
vitiated  if  a  clear  line  isn't  drawki  between 
what  is  personal  and  what  is  offlctfal. 

The  situation  that  troubles  us  Is  particu- 
larly seriovis  in  that  the  Federal  Gbvernment 
is  today  the  major  source  of  infafmatlon  in 
practically  every  fie'd  of  endeavor.  Signif- 
icantly, although  Sia  billion  is  cu^ently  be- 
ing expended  on  Federal  researfch  only  a 
negligible  portion  of  unclassified  Ifindings  is 
being  made  accessible  to  the  public  through 
noncopjrrighted  media.  (Unfortunately  it  Is 
popxilarly  assumed  that  copyrighted  works 
are  available  to  the  public.  Strk^tly  speak- 
ing, a  copyright,  a  legalised  form  oli monopoly, 
can  be  obtained  by  merely  registering  two 
t3T)9d  copies  of  a  work.) 

In  view  of  the  improprieties  and  dangers 
noted  herein  the  undersigned  herfewlth  urge 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  appropriate 
corrective  action. 

Among  those  who  have  agreel)  with  the 
above  statement:  Robert  U.  Breiwn,  editor 
of  Editor  and  Publisher;  Grahaoi  DuShane, 
editor  of  Sdenee,  weekly  publlcartion  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Adtvancement 
of  Science;  Herbert  Brucker,  ed(i|tor  of  the 
Hartford  Oourant  and  former  chairman  ^f 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspafjer  Editors; 
Edward  Bemays,  New  Tork  pubttclst;  M.  B. 
Schnapper.  editor  of  Public  Affalai  Press  and 
author  of  "Constraint  by  Copfrtght";  E. 
Wilder  Spauldlng,  historian  and  ijormer  edi- 
tor of  State  Department  publications:  Wesley 
Maurer,  chairman.  Journalism  department 
of  TTnlverslty  of  Michigan;  Waltet  Gellhom. 
professor  of  law.  Columbia  University  and 
author  of  "Civil  Liberties  Under  Attack 
R.  B.  Downs,  dean,  library  a 
University  of  Illinois;  former 
the  American  Library  Assoda 
^By,  editor  of  Christian  Cent 
Dabney,  editor  of  Richmond  Tlms^-Dlspatch 
B.  O.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  Indlauspolls  Star; 
Divld  Williams,  research  directot^  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action:  Bernatfd  S.  White, 
Washington  attorney;  V.  M.  Nesjton,  editor 
of  Tampa  Tribune  and  chairman  qf  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Committed  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi;  Lowell  B.  Mason,  former  member. 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  William  P. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  editor  of  National  Review; 
Ruben  Levin,  editor  of  Labor;  Daniel  A.  Pol- 
ing, editor  of  Christian  Herald;  Roger  Bald- 
win, founder  of  the  American  Ctyll  Liberties 
Union;  Fred  Slcbcrt,  dean  of  Journalism, 
Michigan  State  University  and  author  of 
"The  Rights  and  Privileges  of  "the  Press"; 
John  Stempel,  chairman,  Joun^allsm  De- 
partment of  Indiana  University:  Ralph  Ells- 
worth, director  of  libraries,  Uaiiverslty  of 
Colorado. 

Others  opposed  to  copyrightla|;  of  official 
material  by  Government  agendas  and  of- 
ficials: Bernard  Perry,  director  bf  Indiana 
University  Press:  James  S.  Pop«(,  executive 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courter-JCumal;  Wil- 
liam Bridgewater.  edltor-tn-chlel  of  Colum- 
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bla  Xhilverslty  Press;  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  his- 
torian; Gerard  Piel.  publisher  of  the  Sctentlfic 
American;  Sylvan  Gotahal.  New  Tork  at- 
torney; Quincy  Howe.  Journalist:  B.  IC. 
Huebsch.  editor  of  VUdng  Press  and  treasurer 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Jamea 
Bracken,  editor  of  the  Spokesman  Review; 
Thorsten  Sellln.  editor  of  Uie  Amaale  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Polltieal  and  Social 
Science;  L.  B.  Hellprin.  council  on  Library 
Resources;  J.  Edward  Murray,  editor  of  the 
Arlxona  Republic;  Harold  Cross,  lato  counsel 
for  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 


COLUMBIAN  SQUIRES  ACTIVE  IN 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  37 
years  ago  the  Reverend  Brother  Barna- 
bas. FJS.C,  organized  a  Junior  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Co- 
lumbian Squires.  Since  that  time,  this 
international  fraternity  of  Catholic 
high-school  boys  has  grown  in  both  size 
and  stature  all  across  this  country  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Tlie 
purposes  of  this  organization  are  spir- 
itual, cultural,  social,  and  also  involve 
dedicated  service  on  all  sorts  of  civic 
projects  of  benefit  to  the  community  in 
which  each  circle  is  located. 

Today  in  the  United  States  there  are 
25,000  Columbian  Squires  with  41  State 
groups  and  700  local  groups.  My  own 
State  of  New  York  has  approximately 
13  percent  of  the  total  membership, 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
circles  of  the  order.  New  York  State, 
in  fact,  has  the  largest  State  member- 
ship and  the  greatest  total  number  of 
local  Columbian  Squire  groups. 

Recently,  Mr.  President.  Robert  W.  J. 
Wysockl  of  Brooklyn  was  elected  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  New  York  State 
Circle,  State  chief  squire.  This  is  an 
achievement  and  an  honor  of  which  I 
am  sure  his  family  and  circle  are  very 
proud.  I.  too.  am  proud  of  this  young 
New  Yorker  and  am  happy  to  call  at- 
tention to  his  fine  organisation  and  to 
the  high  position  which  Mr.  Wysockl  has 
achieved. 


THE  SX7BTLE  SCIENCE  OF 
PACKAQINQ 

Mrs.  NEUBE31QER.  Mr.  President, 
my  education  evidently  has  been  ne- 
glected, because  I  have  not  before  seen 
a  magazine  which  I  understand  is  In 
rather  general  circulation.  The  name 
of  the  magazine  is  "Mad." 

There  is  an  item  in  the  current  issue 
of  this  magazine  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  even 
though  I  am  not  able  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  interesting  sketches  on  the 
subject  matter,  which  I  think  would  be 
of  special  interest. 

I  quote  from  the  magazine: 

The  Sxtbtle  Scixnce  or  Pack  •.  sing 
In  grandmother's  day,  neither  the  manu- 
facturer of  consumer  products,  nor  the  store- 
keeper who  sold  them  gave  much  thought  to 
the  packages.  Thus  was  bom  a  new  species 
In  Industry's  growing  menagerie  of  experts — 
the  package  deslgiier.  Many  items  were  not 
even  packaged  at  all,  but  were  dipped, 
shoveled,  or  doled  out  by  hand  from  barrels, 
bags,  boxes,  bins,  and  like  that. 

Today's  supermarket  shopper  booths  up 
crowded  aisles  pUed  high  with  hundreds  of 
competing    products — and    has    to    choose 
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from  among  them.  For  years,  these  feUows 
had  been  assigned  lowly  tasks  like  drawlns 
dotted  Unes  atong  which  to  t«u-,  or  figurlnK 
out  how  big  to  make  the  window  tea  box 
of  macaroni. 
And    when    It    came    to    brand    names 

^'f^^J!^^'*  '^""^^  "'y  "Po^  »»"•  friendly 
neighborhood  merchant  to  advijse  her  from 
his  own  experience. 

And  so,  m  order  to  sell  their  wares,  manu- 
facturers now  know  that  it  Isn't  enough  to 
merely  put  their  products  on  the 
shelves  •  •  •  ihey  know  they've  got  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  shopper.  But  wac- 
tlcally  overnight,  they  moved  from  the  buU- 
pen  to  the  execuUve  suite  as  the  packaclne 
revolution  got  into  full  swing.  *-    — »  mj 

Then  comes  a  most  Illuminating  se- 
ries of  cartoons  which  illustrate  the  var 
ious  points  the  article  makes. 

Once  the  package  designers  got  to- 
gether, they  figured  out  that  if  people 
were  too  lazy  to  open  bottles  and  pre- 
ferred to  squeeze,  they  would  prefer  hav- 
ing the  squeezing  done  for  them  even 
more,  so  they  developed  the  spray  can. 
Then  the  manufacturers  made  a  "mint" 
with  the  little  item  of  the  aerosol  can 
because  only  half  of  the  contents  are 
product  and  the  rest  is  air. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  capUons 
for  these  cartoons  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  capUons 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thx  Nsw  Sacarx  Incsidixnt:    Am 

It  figured  that  U  people  were  too  lazy  to 
open  bottles,  and  preferred  to  squeeae  they 
would  prefer  having  the  squeezing  done  for 
them  even  more.     Thus,  the  spray  can 

♦  kT^.!^"'*^"""  ***^'  '"•^e  *  m»nt  with 
thU  litUe  Item  because  half  the  contents 
of  a  spray  can  U  plain  old  air. 

The  user  never  knows  how  much  goo  ia 
left  untU  Just  before  a  heavy  dato,  when  he 
presses  the  tru.sty  old  button  and  gets  noth- 
ing but  an  empty  sigh. 

..  K^  ^..  *°  important  ingredient  in 
whlppMl  producta,  too.  enabUng  the  man- 
ufactumr  of  •  "whipped'  pound  of  batt«- 
to  market  a  bigger  lump  of  the  stuff  than 
hU  compeUtor. 

You  can  see  where  this  trend  wiU  lead, 
ir  one  outfit  can  offer  "88  more  pats  per 
pound"  then  a  competitor  can  offer  "60  mors 
pats"  by  Whipping  hU  margarine  more-and 
soon. 

MBCHANICAL  PACXMiaB 

We  all  love  thoae  handy  UtUe  tubes  of 
stuff  that  p<H>  up  to  do  their  work  vrith  a 
twist  of  the  knob— and  their  manufacturers 
ore  them,  too,  because  most  of  the  space 
inside  the  tube  Is  taken  up  with  inexpen- 
sive machinery.  *^ 

INDIVIDUALLY    WRAPPED    TOS    FLAVOR    AND 

raesHNEss  pacicaces 
Doesn't  it  make  you  happy  to  see  your 
cookies  all  snug  in  their  own  little  wrappers 
sealed  In  outer  wrappers  which  are  to  turn 
covered  by  an  allover  liner  wrapper  which 
IS  surrounded  by  a  nice  box? 

YnSn  ^''L'^  *"  "'**•  wrappers  some  time. 
Jfouil  find  you're  buying  an  awful  lot  of 
paper  at  cookie  prices  these  days. 

FROZEN   NOTHING 

The  advent  of  frozen  foods  gave  proces- 
sors a  new  gimmick.  A  handful  of  limp. 
scraggiy  spinach  Is  froeen  to  a  Wock  o*  toe 
to  fill  out  the  package.  When  It's  thawed. 
there s  a  handful  of  spinach,  and  a  big  pud- 
dle of  expensive  water. 

THX    mCBDIBU   SHSINKINO   CANDT    BAa 

As  If  afflicted  by  some  mysterious  tropical 
O'sease,    ths    American    candy    bar   shrinks 
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ahnost  Imperceptibly   in   «i«,   year   by   year. 

SL?^„"*lf'.  P~P^   WUI   soon  be  j^p^ing 

t^Sm^o^e'^^^lp"""^"  '"^^  P*"*'   '^^ 

One   of   the  favorite   eamoofUge  devices 

tray  package.  ThU  Uttir^^iamlck  en- 
f;^  ^.  '»*n'»^««t'Mw  to  shrink  the  candy 
itself  while  maintaining  the  illusion  of  the 
same  sized  outer  wrapper. 

BIGCEa     LOOKING     PACKAGE     DESIGNS 

.r.^^.f**'*^^^''*^  "*°  *'  *  *»'«  breakfast  food 
company,  m  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  ov« 
Mb  new  status,  came  up  with  the  idea  that 
they  could  overcome  the  competition  by 
giving  more  cereal  in  a  bigger  box  for  the 
same  money.  After  they  got  rid  of  that 
nut.  the  company  adopted  half  his  idea- 
Tbey  put  the  same  cereal  in  a  bigger  packl 

Soon  all  the  cereal  companies  were  put- 
ting out  boxes  that  were  higher  and  wider— 
but  shallower  from  front  to  rear 

In  fact,  cereal  boxes  are  getting  so  hiuh 
and  so  Wide  and  so  shallow,  that  we  might 
Eoon  see  cereals  in  envelopes. 

DISPOSABLE    PACKACiS 

Then  there's  the  '  no-depoalt-no-return* 
school  of  packaging,  which  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  trash-hauling  Uiteresta. 
tries  to  see  to  It  that  no  child  Is  emotionally 
scarred  by  the  humiliating  experience  <rf 
having  to  cash  In  the  "Old  Man's  "  empty  beer 
botUes  to  get  lunch  money.  ^ 

Besides  beer— muk.  soft  drinks  and  other 
bevfffages  now  come  in  "throwaway  con- 
tainers •  .  .  making  it  a  dnch  to  /pot  the 
family  that  subsiste  largely  on  a  Uquid  diet. 

THE    HANDT     "XAKE-HOMX"    PACK 

The     principle     behind     this     cunninaly 
devised  package  is  that  the  cans  orbottles 
are   so    tightly   packed,   you   cant  get   one 
loose  •   •   •  so  you've  got  to  take  all  of  them 
or  none.  ' 

The  first  "handy  take-home-*"  contelned 
six  of  something  or  another,  but  lately  there 
have  been  "l2-packs"  appearing  on  the  mar- 
ket.    And  there's  no  limit. 
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Soviets  to  keep  an  open  mind  with  re- 
spect to  our  propoeala.  ao  that  some  con. 
stoTictire  start  may  be  made  towaixl 
halting  nuclear  ttmOng.  our  position  is 
assailed  from  within  our  own  country 

eK^?J?***  ^^^^  *=^'*"  •»'"««•  that  we 
should  make  no  "concessions"  in  nego- 
tiation, even  when  new  data  indicate 
that  the  facts  of  the  situation  may  have 
changed— if   they   have   changed? 

We  us«i  to  have  a  point  of  view  around 
here  that  "poUtics  stops  at  the  water's 
edge.  I  would  Uke  to  suggest,  in  all 
seriousness,  that  the  very  moment  when 
our  represenUtives  are  In  Geneva,  try- 
ing to  urge  the  Soviets  to  give  a  fair 
hearing  to  our  proposals,  is  hardly  the 
moment  to  hurl  broadsides  against  our 
Nation's  position. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  adequate  and 
orderly  procedures  for  both  political 
parties  and  aU  hiterested  citiaens  to 
make  theh-  views  known  in  any  decisions 
that  might  be  made  at  Geneva.  If  by 
any  miracle,  a  treaty  should  be  nego- 
tiated there,  it  could  only  go  into  effect 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Hopefully,  while  the  negotia- 
tions are  going  on.  and  are  indeed  at  a 
dehcate  stage,  the  utterances  of  party 
leaders  might  be  tempered  by  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  need  for  our  speaking:  as  "one 
nation.  Indivisible"  In  our  negotiations. 


"sQunxE"  ano  "avnax"  packaobs 
Packagers  learned  a  long  time  ago  that 
we    are    a    nation    of    lid-losers    and    top- 
droppera,  so  they  came  up  with  the  aelf- 
dlspenalng  package. 

Pretty  soon  the  whole  country  was 
"pooflng "  and  "pumng"  to  lu  hearts  de- 
light. 

Ctoe  trouble  with  squeeae  oontaiaers  to 
that  they  sometimes  olog  and  devwlop  Ivam 
trouble.  Once  equeeaed.  they  aUy  aquoM 
unable  to  Inhale  enough  air  to  become 
squeeeable  again.  Thto  phenomenon  has 
accounted  for  a  lot  of  unnecessary  curslnr 
in  recent  years.  * 


TEST  BAN  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  two  consecutive  articles  on  the 
front  page  of  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald.  The  first  head- 
lines the  fact  that  our  Secretary  of  State 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  "Nudges  Reds 
on  Test  Ban  Talks;  Urges  Soviets  to 
Study  New  U.S.  Proposal."  The  article 
goes  on  to  say: 

This  move  by  the  United  States  was  part  of 
a  general  policy  of  encouraging  the  SovleU 
to  keep  open  the  prospecte  for  agreement 

on  major  East-West  differences. 


And  the  second  article,  immediately 
following  is  headlined:  "Rockefeller, 
Dirksen  Assail  Kennedy  for  Concessions 
at  Test  Ban  Talks;  New  Proposal  Called 
Dangerous." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  very  moment 
that    we    are    trying   to   persuade   the 


SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS 
Mr.  KZPAUVER.  Mr.  President  we 
are  all  famiUar  with  the  zecent  course 
of  events  on  the  Senate  floor  during  the 
debate  on  H.R.  11040.  the  communica- 
tions satellite  bin.  The  past  debate  on 
this  bin  has  sometimes  centered  about 
procedural  matteis  and  has  not  always 
been  addressed  directly  to  the  merite  of 
the  bilL 

Presently  the  bill  is  before  the  Ptor- 
eign  Relations  Committee.  During  the 
short  time  allotted  to  It  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  committee 
has  been  Inquiring  into  the  important 
questions  of  foreign  poUey  raised  by  thla 
bilL  Because  of  the  status  of  the  bill 
before  the  committee,  I  ahall  not  '^^^ 
any  oomments  on  the  international  im- 
pUcations  of  the  bill  at  this  time.  I 
think  that  several  of  my  ooUeaguea  and 
I  may  want  to  discuss  these  matters  at 
some  length  after  the  bill  has  been  re- 
ported back  to  the  Senate. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  to 
take  this  opportunity  during  a  period  of 
relative  calm  to  review  the  Important 
issues  other  than  those  involving  foreign 
PoUcy  questions  which  I  feel  are  involved 
in  this  debate.  Some  Senators  have 
other  objections  to  the  bill  or  to  parts 
thereof. 

MILL     UCDAKCEXS     NATIONAL     IirmSBT 

There  is  universal  agreement  that  the 
U.S.  position  of  preeminence  in  space 
and  in  satellite  communications  must 
be  maintained.  We  must  have  the  best 
possible  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem at  the  earUest  possible  date. 

■nie  President  of  the  United  States  has 
proposed  a  bill  which  would  create  a 
private  corporation  to  own  and  operate 
the  VB.  portion  of  a  worldwide  com- 
munications system  using  space  satel- 
ntes.    Those  of  us  m  the  Senate  who  are 
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opposing  the  President's  bill  believe  that 
it  represents  a  step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion— ^that  it  is  an  ill-advised  approach 
to  an  important  problem  vitally  affect- 
ing our  national  interest. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  biU,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  endanger  n.S.  progress 
toward  the  most  rapid  development  of 
a  truly  global  satellite  communications 
system. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  philosophy 
embodied  in  this  bill  violates  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  competitive  enterprise 
which  have  been  the  foundation  of  our 
Nation's  economic  and  political  strength. 

THE  CIGAirriC  GIVEAWAT 

The  first  point  which  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  administration's  bill 
proposes  the  most  gigantic  giveaway  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  It  would 
turn  over  to  a  govemmentally  created 
private  monopoly  the  benefits  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  which  have  been  invested  in  the 
development  of  space  and  satellite  com- 
munications technology. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  have  argued 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  benefits 
of  Government-financed  research  and 
development  to  be  turned  over  to  private 
enterprise.  As  examples,  they  cite  the 
cases  of  atomic  energy,  jet  aircraft,  and 
even  agricultural  research.  These  sit- 
uations are  far  from  analogous.  In  each 
previous  instance  the  benefits  of  Gov- 
ernment investment  have  been  made 
available  to  competing  firms  and  In  a 
way  that  could  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  competition. 

The  bill  before  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposes  the  creation  of  a  single  private 
monopolistic  entity  which  would  be  the 
beneficiary  of  this  huge  taxpayer  in- 
vestment. Clearly  this  situation  is  with- 
out precedent  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

ANTrrRTTST  EXEMPTION 

The  private  monopoly  which  this  bill 
would  create  is  likewise  unique  in  our 
history.  This  bill  proposes  to  allow  all 
existing  and  future  communications 
common  carriers  to  join  together  and 
participate  in  the  ownership  of  a  private 
satellite  corporation.  Without  the  spe- 
cial legislative  immunity  provided  by  this 
bill,  such  action  by  the  communications 
carriers  would  be  in  clear  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  In  fact,  when  the 
FCC  originally  requested  the  communi- 
cations carriers  to  get  together  and  sug- 
gest a  plan  for  the  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  our  satellite  communications 
system,  the  Justice  Department  advised 
that  the  representatives  of  these  carriers 
could  not  even  come  together  to  discuss 
the  matter  without  violating  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Here  we  see  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  this  bill.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  which  the  communications  carriers 
must  have  before  they  can  undertake  this 
joint  venture. 

SXPAKATION  or  COMPETING  FORMS 

Another  fact  which  we  should  keep 
constantly  in  mind  is  that  this  bill  rep- 
resents  a  departure  from  oxir  wise  and 
time-tested  policy  of  not  allowing  com- 
mon carriers  in  the  fields  of  transporta- 
tion or  communications  to  own  or  con- 


trol competing  carriers.  For  example, 
the  railroads  are  prevented  from  owning 
airlines  or  the  trucking  lines.  Similarly, 
the  airlines  are  prohibited  from  owning 
the  railroads.  The  barge  lines  have  not 
been  allowed  to  own  or  control  the  rail- 
roads nor  have  the  railroads  at  airlines 
been  allowed  to  control  barge  lijies.  We 
have  also  found  it  desirable  to  keep  sep- 
arate the  ownership  and  control  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  communications. 

This  philosophy  of  separate  ownership 
of  competing  forms  of  transportation 
and  communications  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  the  economy  and  ^e  public 
will  benefit  from  a  maximum  degree  of 
competition  in  these  fields.  We  expect 
this  competition  to  provide  rapjid  devel- 
opment and  early  introduction  of  the 
newest  developments  in  all  fielqs. 

CONFLICT    or    INTEREST 

The  bill  before  us  would  turn  over  our 
satellite  communications  systeBn  to  the 
very  companies  which  now  operate  our 
existing  communications  facilities.  The 
new  facilities  will  be  compettttive  with 
the  older  communications  facilities.  In 
many  instances  a  satellite  communica- 
tions system  will  make  existing  facilities 
obsolete.  We  cannot  afford  to  l^urn  over 
control  of  this  wonderful  new  develop- 
ment to  companies  with  hugie  invest- 
ments in  existing  facilities  wljich  may 
soon  be  rendered  obsolete.  This  would 
create  an  inevitable  conflict  ofl  interest 
with  respect  to  the  full  develo||)ment  of 
the  satellite  system. 

The  problem  goes  deeper  because  vir- 
tually all  of  the  communications  car- 
riers of  any  size  have  their  owp  manu- 
facturing subsidiaries  or  divisions. 
There  would  be  a  natural  tendency  for 
the  carriers  to  use  their  representation 
in  the  satellite  corporation  to  Influence 
its  procurement  policy.  They  ^ould,  of 
course,  favor  themselves  and  thereby 
restrict  competition  in  the  supplying  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  satellite 
system. 

NO    REIMBURSEMENT    TO    GOVERN^IENT 

The  private  monopoly  which  this  bill 
would  create  would  receive  free  of 
charge  the  benefits  of  million*  of  tax- 
payer dollars  and  would  be  under  no 
obligation  to  reimburse  the  Goflernment 
for  any  of  this.  The  only  reqiirement 
is  that  the  corporation  repay  B^ASA  for 
the  cost  of  launching  the  corporations 
satellites  into  orbit.  I 

NEED   FOR   PREFERENTIAL    RATtts 

This  bill  does  not  even  provide  that 
the  Government  and  its  agencies  are  to 
receive  preferential  rates  for  the  use  of 
the  satellite  system.  There  is  adequate 
precedent  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions for  insuring  preferential  rates  to 
the  Government.  Certainly  tjie  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers  are  entitled 
to  some  special  consideration  ffom  this 
proposed  private  monopoly  in  return  for 
the  huge  subsidy  the  corporation  would 
receive. 

PROBLEM    FOR    USIA 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Edward  tR.  Mur- 
row,  head  of  USIA,  that  his  agency 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  private  corporation  at 
commercial  rates  is  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  problem  involved. 


OWNERSHIP 


On  the  question  of  ownership  of  the 
proposed  private  corporation,  there  are 
some  points  which  need  to  be  clarified. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  and  the 
press  have  frequently  stated  that  the  bill 
provides  for  50  percent  ownership  by 
the  public  and  50  percent  ownership  by 
the  communications  carriers.  This  is  a 
half  truth  which  can  be  very  misleading. 

The  bill  provides  that  50  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  reserved  for  the  carriers  but  makes 
no  reference  to  the  distribution  of  non- 
voting securities,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  securities  of  the  corporation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  indicate 
what  part  of  the  financing  is  to  be 
through  the  use  of  voting  stock. 

A.T.    A:   T.    DOMINANCE 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  corpora- 
tion could  be  financed  largely  through 
nonvoting  securities,  bonds  or  deben- 
tures. If  this  procedure  were  followed, 
and  there  are  good  reasons  to  suspect 
that  it  will  be,  the  carriers  could  easily 
end  up  with  far  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  corporation's  securities.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  way  the  bill  is  worded,  it 
would  be  entirely  possible  to  finance  the 
corporation  in  such  a  way  that  A.T.  L  T. 
alone  can  own  99  percent  of  the  total 
of  all  securities  issued  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  sug- 
gested that  the  public  interest  is  to  be 
protected  through  the  medium  of  stock 
ownership  by  the  public  at  large.  The 
bill  simply  does  not  provide  any  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  this  result  will 
follow.  If  public  participation  is  im- 
portant, the  bill  should  be  drafted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  that  protection. 

FURTHER  INADEQUACIES 

The  shocking  inadequacy  of  this  bill 
and  the  absence  of  real  protection  of  the 
public  interest  is  evident  on  every  im- 
portant issue.  The  administration  has 
stated  that  the  American  taxpayers  who 
have  made  the  system  possible  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  buy  stock  in  the 
proposed  private  satellite  corporation. 
Compare  this  statement  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  The  bill  provides  only 
that  the  shares  of  voting  stock  initially 
offered  shall  be  sold  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  the  widest  distribution  to  the 
American  public.  No  reference  is  made 
to  subsequent  offers  of  voting  stock  or  to 
any  other  form  of  securities. 

It  would  be  perfectly  lawful  under  this 
bill  to  have  a  small  initial  offer  of  voting 
stock  in  which  the  public  could  share, 
then  use  subsequent  offerings  for  all 
major  financing.  The  subsequent  offer- 
ings could  go  directly  to  large  corpora- 
tions, banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
the  like,  with  the  general  public  ex- 
cluded completely. 

PROBABLE   METHOD  OF   FINANCING 

Let  me  point  out  why  it  appears  likely 
that  the  corporation  will  be  financed  to 
a  significant  extent  through  the  use  of 
securities  other  than  voting  stock. 

In  the  first  place,  the  carriers  do  not 
have  to  buy  any  minimiun  amount  of 
voting  stock  in  order  to  have  their  right 
to  elect  their  six  directors.  In  the  second 
place,    all    nonvoting    securities,    bonds. 
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debentures,  and  so  forth,  which  a  com- 
munications carrier  may  buy  are  eligible 
for  inclusion  in  the  carrier's  rate  base. 
THE  DotTsu  axruuM 

By  purchasing  securiUes  other  than 
voting  stock,  the  carriers  loae  nothing 
in  regard  to  their  rights  to  elect  directon 
and  at  the  same  time  can  earn  a  double 
return  on  their  investment  Any  non- 
voting securities,  bonds,  or  debentures 
would  naturally  pay  either  Interest  or 
dividends  to  the  holder.  At  the  same 
time,  through  their  eUglbility  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  carrier's  rate  base,  they 
would  provide  the  carrier  an  additional 
increment  on  which  it  would  be  allowed 
to  earn  the  going  rate  allowed  by  the 
PCC,  or  the  appropriate  State  regula- 
tory commission. 

I  have  not  yet  had  it  explained  to  me 
why  the  communications  carriers  should 
be  entitled  to  earn  a  double  return  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
consuming  public.  Indeed,  it  is  a  puzzle 
why  a  carrier  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
clude any  of  the  satellite  corporation's 
securities  in  its  own  rate  base  at  all.  If 
A.T.  it  T.  wants  to  buy  stock  In  General 
Motors,  it  is  entitled  to  under  the  law.  but 
its  investment  in  General  Motors  stock 
does  not  become  a  part  of  its  rate  base. 
Why  should  stock  ownership  in  a  private 
satellite  corporation  entitle  A.T.  ft  T.  or 
the  other  communications  carriers  to  any 
special  privileges  which  are  not  avail- 
able to  any  other  purchasers  of  the  satel- 
lite securities? 

THE   TTFB    OF   STSTXM 

Experiments  are  currently  under- 
way with  low-orbit  and  high-orbit— 
synchronous — satellites.  An  operational 
syston  using  either  type  is  still  at  least 
a  few  years  away.  It  is  generaUy  agreed, 
however,  that  the  high  system  is  ulti- 
mately the  most  desirable  and  most 
econcxnical. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  system,  I  believe  the  President 
should  have  certain  powers  not  presently 
included  in  the  bill.  He  should  have  the 
authority  to  determine  which  system  will 
be  put  into  operation  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  the  authority  to  require  adop- 
tion of  a  high  system  at  some  future 
date  even  if  a  low  sjrstem  is  adopted  first. 

NO  SPACE  LAW 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  general 
body  of  international  law  which  governs 
outer  space.  This  fact  alone  creates 
many  serious  problems  which  the  legis- 
lation before  us  leaves  unanswered. 
There  are  Inherent  dangers  in  any  at- 
tempt by  one  nation  to  appropriate  for 
its  own  use  or  for  commercial  purposes 
any  new  development  of  this  sort.  We 
do  not  even  know  as  yet  what  position 
the  United  States  might  take  if  other 
nations  were  to  protest  our  use  of  outer 
space  for  commercial  purposes  through  a 
privately  owned  corporation  operating 
for  profit.  Similarly,  we  do  not  know 
what  possible  liabilities  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment might  incur  as  a  result  of  sanc- 
tioning American  monopoly  satellites  in 
outer  space. 

It  would  be  far  wiser  to  keep  these 
.sateUites  as  American-flag  satellites  until 
this  uncertainty  has  been  removed. 


PABTXCIPATTOV  OT  PmZTATS 

Those  of  us  who  are  opposing  the  ad- 
ministration's bUl  believe  that  ownership 
and  control  of  the  sateOite  system  shooM 
remain  in  Government  hands  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  We  understand 
fully  the  importance  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Government  and  business  in  this 
important  area.  The  record  shows  that 
we  have  repeatedly  stated  our  belief  that 
the  facilities  of  the  satellite  communi- 
cations system  might  appropriately  be 
operated  by  private  enterprise  under  con- 
tract or  lease  arrangements  with  the 
Government.  This  arrangement  has 
worked  successfuUy  before  and  is  cur- 
rently woriung  with  success  in  important 
areas.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  work  with  success  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate business  in  the  field  of  sateUite 
communications. 

QtrESnON  OF  GOVKKNMKNT   EPFICIXMCT 

Statements  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  and  elsewhere  concerning  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  government  and 
private  enterprise.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  remember  that  efficient, 
capable  operaticxi  is  not  a  characteris- 
tic reserved  for  private  corporations 
while  being  unattainable  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Private  enterprise,  like  the  Oov- 
emment,  has  a  record  containing  both 
successes  and  failures,  but  the  strength 
and  freedom  of  oiir  countiy  attest  to  the 
fact  that  both  business  and  Government 
are  capable  of  doing  fine  jobs. 

For  those  who  find  it  a  popular  pas- 
time to  berate  Government  efficiency  and 
operation,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
It  was  not  the  Federal  Government  which 
built  the  Edsel— It  was  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  It  was  not  the  Government  which 
built  the  880-990  jet  aircraft;  it  was 
the  General  Dynamics  Corp.  I  only  cite 
these  examples  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  help  us  all  maintain  a  proper  per- 
spective. 

CONCLrsiON 

Mr.  President.  I  have  attempted  to 
point  out  some  of  the  major  issues  which 
will  confront  the  Senate  during  Its  de- 
bate on  H.R.  11040.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  is  a  bad  bill,  that  it  is  poorly  drafted, 
and  that  its  passage  would  do  irreparable 
harm  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 


CONVEYANCE    OP    CERTAIN    PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  CITY  OP  SAN  DIEGO, 

CALIF. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1108)  authorizing  the 
conveyance  of  certain  property  in  the 
city  of  San  Diego  to  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neubkrcer  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of 
12:30  p.m.  having  arrived,  under  its  or- 
der of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8.  1108, 
which  the  Clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1108)  authoilzing  the  conveyance  of 
certain  property  in  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRssl.  on  whk^  then  is  a  limitation 
of  debate  of  30  minutea,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inqiuiry. 

The  PRESIDIMa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  assume  that  15  min- 
utes will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  whose  control 
will  the  other  15  minutes  be? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
majority  leader,  if  he  is  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  me  be  allotted  to  the  two 
Senators  from  California. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICKR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  SHOWINQ 
OP  FILMS  TAKEN  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  a  minute  mn^  » 
half  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  -hM^Af^  President, 
on  Tuesday.  August  14.  at  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  auditorium,  there 
will  be  a  showing  of  five  reels  of  motion 
pictures  which  I  took  in  Russia.  Tliere 
will  be  two  showings  on  Tuesday,  one  be- 
ginning at  12:30  pjn..  and  the  other  at 
3:30  p.m.  Then  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. August  20.  there  will  be  a  show- 
ing beginning  at  7:30  pjn.  I  invite  not 
only  Senators  and  Senate  staffs,  but  all 
Representatives  and  their  staffs  as  well 
as  anyone  else  who  desires  to  see  the 
pictures  to  be  present  at  any  one  of  those 
showings.  The  pictures  were  taken  by 
me  on  trips  that  I  have  made  to  Rus- 
sia and  include  areas  of  Asia  and 
Siberia  that  have  been  seen  by  very  few 
Western  observers.  Life  in  13  of  the  15 
so-called  republics  In  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  shown. 

I  am  today  mailing  an  announcement 
of  these  showings  to  all  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  ask  unantmmin 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  announce- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso  at  this 
point. 

I  tliank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcou),  as  follows: 

Sknatos  Eixan>n'8  Pictokial  "Insiob 
Russia" 

Senator  Aixxir  J.  Eixeniiss  wW  present  a 
series  of  narrated  films,  made  by  bim  during 
his  visits  tlirorugh  the  Soriet  Union.  In  the 
audltorlimx  of  the  New  Senate  Offlce  BiiUd- 
ing.  Tuesday.  Augiist  14,  at  13:30-3:00  pjn. 
and  8:30-6:00  pm.;  and  Monday,  Ausust 
20.  at  7:30-8:00  pm. 

Tou,  and  any  of  your  friends  you  think 
might  be  Interested,  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend.  Two  of  the  15-mlnnte  films  wUl 
feature  Asiatic  and  Siberian  Bussla,  areas 
which  hsTe  rarely  been  seen  by  any  repre- 
sentatives of  the  West. 
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THE  VALUE  OP  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  MBidam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHKIi.  I  jrield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  con- 
siderable benefits  have  c(»ne  to  our 
country  through  our  cultural  exchange 
program  which  has  enhanced  America's 
image  in  oversea  countries  and  helped 
promote  good  relations  with  them. 
Many  of  the  artists  we  have  sent  to 
Latin  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Middle  East  have  met  with  great  success 
whenever  they  have  performed  and  their 
reports  should  be  encouragement  for 
Congress  to  take  action  at  this  session 
on  legislation  now  pending  for  a  nation- 
wide program  of  assistance  to  the  visual 
and  performing  arts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  a  report  sent 
to  me  of  the  15- week  Latin  American 
concert  tour  recently  concluded  by  Paul 
Winter  Jazz  Sextet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

As  a  write  this  we  are  finishing  the  15th 
week  of  our  State  Department  tour  of  Latin 
America,  and  we  are  now  beginning  the 
northward  trek  home  up  the  east  coast  of 
South  America.  We  have  to  date  played 
In  Haiti,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Panama, 
Colombia,  Ecuadw,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Ar- 
gentina, and  Paraguay.  We  next  spend  a 
month  in  BrasU,  and  we  return  to  the  United 
States  on  July  20. 

Our  tour  Is  an  experiment  In  cultural 
exchange,  thU  being  the  first  time  a  stu- 
dent Jazz  group  has  ever  been  sent  out.  It 
Is  also  the  longest  tour  ever  set  up,  cover- 
ing 23  countries  In  6  months.  We  feel, 
from  our  experiences,  and  from  what  we've 
been  told  by  Foreign  Service  officials  In  16 
countries  so  far,  that  this  tour  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  In  the  8-year 
history  of  our  cultural  exchange. 

We  have  played  some  85  concerts  thus  far, 
to  predominantly  student  audiences.  Only 
three  of  these  were  not  standing-room-only. 
The  response  and  enthusiasm  for  omi  con- 
certs and  seminars  everywhere  has  been 
overwhelming,  and  we  have  drawn  record- 
breaking  crowds  In  many  places  where  name 
artists  have  flopped.  This  we  feel  Is  a  credit 
to  the  popularity  of  Jazz,  and  even  more 
to  the  great  curiosity  students  have  about 
other  students. 

In  many  cases  where  audiences  have  come 
with  hostile  attitudes  we  have  been  able  to 
turn  them  completely  around  with  our  music, 
and  Spanish.  <Pour  of  us  learned  Spanish 
for  the  tour,  and  we  announce  all  concerts 
in  Spanish.) 

Accompanying  us  on  the  tour,  as  man- 
ager. Is  Gene  Lees,  noted  Jazz  critic  and 
former  editor  of  Down  Beat  magazine.  He 
has  conducted.  In  Spanish,  many  university 
and  television  lectures,  and  he  moderates  ovu 
student  seminars.  A  top-rate  Journalist  of 
15  years'  experience,  he  has  done  a  sup>erb 
Job  of  handling  discussions  on  many  differ- 
ent and  difficult  subjects,  especially  politics, 
which  Inevitably  comes  up.  Most  of  these 
seminars  have  proved  to  be  very  valuable,  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

We  have  made  contact  with  many  Latin 
musicians,  and  adapted  much  of  their  music 
to  Jazz.  Our  second  record  albxun  for  Co- 
lumbia Records,  which  we  are  recording  In 
August,  will  Include  many  of  these  arrange- 
ments. 

Upon  oiur  return,  we  hope  to  crystallize 
plans  we  discussed  with  Sargeant  Shrlver  for 


sending  Jazz  musicians  with  the  Pecice  Corps 
to  teach  and  play  Jazz  In  different  cpuntries. 

And  since  the  new  Amerlcan-SOpet  cul- 
tural agreement  has  arranged  for  ithe  first 
American  Jazz  group  to  play  In  Russia,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  go  ourselves  Iti  several 
months  In  an  exchange  of  student  groups. 
We  think  that  groups  like  ours  can  show  peo- 
ples of  other  countries  a  great  deftl  about 
America,  In  addition  to  Jazz.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  our  sextet,  besides  being  gbixl  musi- 
cians, have  majored  in  other  fields  0f  study. 
And  the  group  is  perfectly  integrated,  with 
three  Negroes  and  three  CaucasianSj 

As  we  work  our  way  through  Latin  Amer- 
ica we  have  become  increasingly  cdncemed, 
and  alarmed,  about  the  future  of  c|*mocracy 
in  all  the  Western  Hemisphere.  "Iflnie  and 
time  again  we're  told  by  responsible  ob- 
servers that  the  victory  of  comnujinlsm  in 
Latin  America  is  Inevitable.  Truii  or  not, 
we  can  see  for  ourselves  that  things  are  not 
good.  Many  of  these  same  people  ^lave  also 
said  that  cultural  exchange  is  one  of  the 
best  hopes  we've  got,  and  that  amoqg  all  the 
culture  the  United  States  has  to  export  Jazz  is 
far  and  away  the  best  for  the  most  extensive 
and  consistent  results.  Our  tour  hAs  proved 
this,  following  many  others  like  Helfn  Hayes, 
etc. 

Jazz  can  reach  everyone — It  can  l)e  appre- 
ciated, if  not  understood  completely,  by  peo- 
ple of  every  level  of  education  anq  society. 
It  is  also  the  only  art  form  natlvje  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  only  one  we  Itiave  that 
no  other  country  can  export. 

As  a  musical  analogy  of  individualism  and 
freedom,  and  as  our  one  native  art,  Jazz  has 
become  a  very  significant  cultural  jasset  for 
the  United  States.  We  are  very  optimistic 
about  the  future  growth  of  Jazz  as  a  most 
successful  good  will  ambassador. 

We  appreciate  greatly  your  intereik,  in  this, 
and  the  help  you  gave  us  to  c-eate  phis  tour 
and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  jazz  In  the  stu- 
dent world.  We  are  sincerely  hotoeful  for 
yoiu-  continued  Interest  in  this  kiod  of  cul- 
tural exchange.  i| 
Yours  respectfully,  11 

Paul  winter. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  CITY  OF  SAN  DlEGO. 
CALIF.  11 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consiaeration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1108)  authorizing  fihe  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  in  the  city 
of  San  Diego  to  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEI^.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recoghized. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  Presidetit,  I  de- 
sire to  speak  briefly  on  the  pendil^g  ques- 
tion a  little  later.    I  reserve  my  {time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  Will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICER[  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
think  I  digest  and  summarize  the  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate  acijurately 
when  I  say  that  it  proposes  to  make 
available  to  the  University  of  California 
now,  in  the  year  1962,  instead  Of  1966, 
approximately  554  acres  of  land.  Without 
any  cost  to  the  University  of  Caljifomia. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  salifjnt  fac- 
tual points  I  would  Uke  Senators  fo  keep 
in  mind,  because  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  a  clear  violation  of  the!  Morse 
formula,  for  which,  as  Senator*  know 
and  as  I  said  in  the  debate  last  eivening, 
I  have  battled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 


since  1946.  I  have  made  no  exceptions 
to  it.  I  intend  to  make  no  exceptions 
to  it,  because  if  I  ever  make  an  excep- 
tion to  it,  the  formula  will  be  destroyed. 

The  application  of  the  formula  has 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  well 
over  $600  million — possibly  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  beyond  that — in 
the  form  of  requests  for  the  giving  away 
of  property  that  would  have  been  made 
to  the  Senate  had  not  the  Morse  formula 
been  the  policy  of  the  Senate  as  I  have 
applied  it. 

I  point  out  that  the  554  acres  in  ques- 
tion is  not  excess  to  the  Government  at 
the  present  time.  The  property  has  not 
been  declared  surplus  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  excess  to  the  Navy  at  the 
present  time. 

What  the  Senators  from  California 
are  seeking  to  do  is  to  have  determined 
now.  in  the  year  1962,  a  grant  of  the 
property  to  the  University  of  California 
on  the  ground  that  they  hope  they  might 
get  it  in  1966  for  nothing.  I  point  out 
that  there  is  provided  a  legal  procedure, 
which  I  discussed  last  night — Senators 
will  find  it  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— for  getting  property  for  nothing 
for  educational,  public  health,  or  civil 
defense  purposes. 

What  the  Senators  from  California 
are  seeking  to  do,  in  effect,  Is  to  strike 
from  the  law  in  regard  to  a  particular 
piece  of  property  any  possible  need  by 
1966  for  the  use  of  such  property  for 
public  health  or  for  civil  defense  pur- 
poses. In  other  words,  they  are  seeking 
to  telescope  the  whole  procedure,  and 
have  fixed  and  determined  now  a  dis- 
position of  that  property  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  without  any  Senator 
knowing  what  the  conditions  may  be  in 
1966. 

Let  me  state  the  procedure  that  would 
be  followed  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  as  it  is  on  the  books.  The  property 
would  remain  in  the  t>ossession  and  en- 
titlement of  the  U.S.  Government  until 
1966. 

The  Senators  from  California  say, 
"Oh,  it  was  given  to  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  first  place." 

Certainly  it  was.  But  I  point  out 
that  San  Diego,  Calif.,  was  very  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  that  marine  area  in 
San  Diego  at  the  time.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  chambers  of  commerce,  cities. 
States,  and  counties  always  willing  to 
offer  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
nothing  a  location  for  a  Federal  opera- 
tion because  they  know  it  is  in  their  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  do  so.  They  know  it 
would  bring  in  personnel.  They  know  it 
would  bring  dollars  into  the  cash  reg- 
isters of  the  businesses  of  that  commu- 
nity. 

But  when  the  property  was  given  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  in  fee  simple,  without  a  single  con- 
dition attached  to  the  transfer.  This 
is  just  so  much  money  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  What  California 
is  now  seeking  to  do  is  to  put  its  hand 
in  the  Treasury  and  get  for  nothing  in 
1962,  in  my  judgment,  what  it  clearly  is 
not  entitled  to  under  the  law.  In  order 
to  get  the  land  California  must  have 
special  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Last  night  I  pointed  out  that  none  of 
us  knows  what  the  conditions  may  be 
in  1966.  Let  ua  assume  a  hypothetical 
situation.  Who  can  tell  us  the  hypo- 
thetical win  not  become  a  reality  by 
1966?  Suppose  we  have  a  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  Pacific  Coast  between  now 
and  1966.  Who  among  us  can  say  that 
the  best  use  of  that  property  might 
not  be  to  build  beneath  the  surface  of 
that  land  a  hospital  in  order  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  oiir  country? 

Do  not  forget  the  law  also  mentions 
the  thu-d  possibility,  which  Is  civil  de- 
fense. 

Also.  Madam  President,  let  us  keep  In 
mind  that  we  do  not  know  what  other 
Government  agencies  In  1966  may  need 
this  property.  All  I  am  saying  U  that 
the  law  requires,  first,  that  the  property 
must  be  declared  surplus.  This  property 
is  not  surplus  property  as  of  now.  Sec- 
ond, other  Government  agencies  have  a 
right  to  make  the  decision,  when  It  be- 
comes surplus  property,  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  need  It  for  Federal  purposes 
None  of  us  knows  what  Government 
agencies  may  need  It  In   1966. 

Lastly,  Madam  President,  there  are 
three  purposes  for  which  the  property 
can  be  given  away  In  1966  If  it  Is  de- 
clared surplus  property :  One  Is  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Then  the  University 
of  California  would  qualify,  but  would 
not  then  get  it  as  a  matter  of  right,  be- 
cause It  would  still  be  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  decide  whether  It  should  give  it  away, 
in  1966,  if  it  is  surplus,  for  educational 
purixjses,  for  health  purposes,  or  for 
civil  defense  purposes. 

The  law  ought  to  run  Its  course.  If 
we  accept  this  bUl  as  legislation  today  we 
will  create  a  dangerous  precedent,  and 
we  will.  In  my  judgment,  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  for  similar  legislation  when- 
ever a  Senator  feels  that  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  get  for  nothing,  ahead  of 
schedule,  a  piece  of  Federal  property  for 
an  educational  purpose  in  his  State. 

As  I  said  last  night  in  a  jocular  way 
and  repeat  now,  I  am  a  great  supporter 
of  Federal  aid  to  education,  but  I  want 
it  to  be  on  uniform  basis,  on  a  basis  of 
equality.  I  do  not  want  It  on  a  basis  of 
special  exceptions. 

Madam  President.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
senior  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon inveighs  against  what  he  aUeges 
the  Senators  from  California  are  trying 
to  do.  I  should  like  to  set  out  for  the 
record  now  what  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  do.  It  Is  try- 
ing to  effect  a  transfer  of  Federal  prop- 
erty, which  is  no  longer  needed,  to  a 
public  educational  Institution  which 
happens  to  be  located  in  our  State,  and 
which  needs  it.  The  Navy  Department 
is  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legislation; 
so  is  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  so  is  the  General 
Services  Administration.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  Interposed  no  objection. 
All  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  both  Democratic  and  Re- 


publican,   have   unanimously   approved 
and  sent  this  bill  to  the  Senate. 

I  suggest  that  the  opposition  comes 
from  my  good  friend  from  Oregon,  and 
perhaps  from  him  alone.  I  beUeve  that 
on  occasions  the  Morse  formula  has 
served  a  useful  purpose.  The  Morse 
formula  would  perform  a  regrettable  dis- 
service if  It  were  appUed  to  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  talks 
about  the  horrible  precedent  that  would 
be  established.  I  deny  it.  I  have  before 
™5  ^  caref uUy  prepared  memorandum, 
which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service.  It  indicates  a 
number  of  instances  where  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  failed  to  offer  his  so-caUed 
formula,  or,  when  he  offered  it.  the  Sen- 
ate, in  its  wisdom,  overruled  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  say  that  this  is  one  bottle  of  Morse 
formula  which  has  gone  a  little  rancid 
I  suggest  that  the  public  interest  would 
be  best  served  by  passing  the  bill  in  its 
present  form.    I  say  for  the  record,  as  I 
said   yesterday,   first,   the   city  of  San 
Diego  made  a  gift  of  the  property  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.    The 
Senator  from  Oregon  can  criticize  that 
gift  and  say  that  there  were  some  evil, 
selfish  motives  behind  the  gift,  by  reason 
of  suasion  or  pressure  from  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce.    I  deny  it.    The 
fact  remains  that  a  gift  was  made.    It 
was  made  in  good  faith,  without  charge 
to  the  Federal  Government.    The  fact 
remains    that    the    Navy    Department, 
which  has  utilized  that  property.  Is  now 
prepared  to  turn  the  property  over  to 
the  University  of  California  under  legU- 
lation  which  provides  that  Utle  shall  vest 
in  the  University  of  California  only  so 
long  as  the  University  of  California  uti- 
lizes the  property  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Under  all  those  circumstances.  I  hope 
and  I  pray  that  the  imanimous  decision 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  based 
upon  the  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  will  be  upheld  In  the 
Senate  when  we  vote  in  another  15  min- 
utes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list 
of  bills  passed  by  the  Senate  without  the 
Morse  formula. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 


16057 

Unltm  School  DUtrlct  ( Calif  oraia)  f  or  uae  M 
the  site  fcv  a  school. 

S.  aea  (PuWlc  Law  77) :  AuthorlMs  th« 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  transfer  eerUln  prop- 
erty to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  NaUonal 
Ouard  purpoees. 

S.  535  (Public  Law  361) :  To  provide  for  the 
conveyance  to  North  DakoU  of  the  land 
where  Chief  SltUng  BuU  was  burled  (for  hle- 
torlc  Bite ) . 

3.2822  (Public  Law  672):  Authorlaee 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  transfer  9  acres  of 
land  to  School  EHstrict  No.  8.  Mohave 
County,  Ariz. 

HCHTT-FTTTH    CONCRKB8 

S.  556  (Public  Law  85-103)  :  To  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  situated  In  Clark  County, 
Nev.,  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for  the  \ue  of 
the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners. 

S.  909  (PubUc  Law  86-205) :  Authoriaes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
land  to  North  Dakota  for  the  use  azul  bene- 
fit of  the  North  Dakota  State  School  of 
Science. 

KICHTT -SIXTH    OONQI 


HH.  5270  (Public  Law  86-407) :  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  convey  to  the 
MetropollUn  Water  District  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  aU  right,  title,  and  Intercet  of  the 
United  States  In  certain  lands  located  In 
Salt  Lake  County,  Utah  (without  considera- 
tion). 
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S.  122  (Public  Law  156):  Directing  the 
conveyance  of  cM^aln  property  In  Rupert. 
Idaho. 

HJl.  163  (Public  Law  145)  :  To  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  land  In  Monroe 
County,  Ark.,  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  (do- 
nation.) 

S.  3187  (Public  Law  708) :  Authorizes  the 
United  States  to  quitclaim  all  Its  right, 
title,  and  Interest  In  and  to  certain  lands  in 
Arizona. 

HJl.  8038  (PubUc  Law  652)  :  Authorizes 
conveyance  to  the  Hot  Springs  School  Dis- 
trict and  to  Garland  County  for  school  pur- 
poses (35  acres). 

KIGHTT-rOURTH    CONGRESS 

HJl.  727  (Public  Law  262) :  To  authorise 
the  conveyance  of  certain  land  to  the  Pecwan 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  I  con- 
cur completely  In  the  remaiics  of  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  wish  to  summarise  briefly  the 
points  on  which  we  rest  our  case: 

First.  The  Federal  Oovemment  got 
this  pr(q>erty  in  1916  tor  nothing.  Not 
a  plugged  nickel  did  It  pay  for  it. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government 
used  the  property  for  46  years  as  a  rifle 
range;  not  as  a  great  plant  which  con- 
tributed to  employment  or  to  the  tax 
base.  They  had  to  abandon  It  because 
of  the  danger  that  a  marine  might  be 
shooting  into  a  schoolhouse  or  some- 
one's residence. 

Third.  The  property  has  therefore  be- 
c(xne  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  FMeral 
Oovemment.  The  rifle  range  is  being 
moved  out  to  Camp  Pendleton.  In  the 
recently  passed  military  ccmstructloti  bill 
we  authorized  approximately  $5  mlllloo 
for  that  purpose. 

Fourth.  In  1966  we  can  get  this  prop- 
erty for  nothing  under  <»»iirt<ng  law 
through  the  General  Servicee  Admin- 
istration, because  the  SUte  of  Califor- 
nia, for  educational  purposes,  has  a 
priority. 

Let  me  go  back  through  these 
reasons. 

First,  the  Federal  Oovemment  got 
the  pnHierty  for  nothing. 

Second,  they  used  it  for  46  years  at  no 
cost,  for  a  rifle  range. 

Third.  It  is  no  longer  needed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Fourth,  in  1966  we  can  get  It  for 
nothing.  If  we  wait. 

Madam  President,  why  is  this  bill 
necessary?  It  Is  necessary  because  we 
cannot  wait.  We  need  now  to  plan  this 
great  university  campus.  The  State  of 
Calif  omia  has  acquired  500  acres  of  land 
for  this  campus,  and  it  needs  a  commit- 
ment as  to  this  area  now,  in  order  that 
the  University  of  California  may  pro- 
ceed with  its  plans  to  educate  approxi- 
mately 27.500  students. 
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The  Senator  from  Oregon  says  that  we 
ought  to  pay  $4  million  for  the  4  years, 
or  a  miniaD  dollars  a  year.  We  would 
not  have  any  objeetioa  tp  that.  If  we  had 
the  mcmey,  but  we  are  building  three 
unlrerslty  campuses  In  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  we  are  building  six  Junior 
colleges  there. 

When  Governor  Brown  became  Gov- 
ernor, he  was  faced  with  a  deficit  of  more 
than  $250  million.  He  raised  taxes  and 
he  balanced  his  budget.  In  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  his  surplus  was  $12  million. 
What  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  trying 
to  "soak"  the  State  of  California  for  the 
piece  of  land,  which  was  given  to  tiie 
Federal  Govemmoit  and  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  46  years,  would 
be  one-third  of  the  total  surplus.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  money. 

We  beUeve  the  bUl  is  fair  and 
equitable  and  right.  It  dedicates  to  a 
public  use  superior  to  any  in  the  land, 
public  land  of  the  United  States;  namely, 
for  a  great  university  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  California  [Mr.  EhgleI  that  what 
I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  prevent  Cali- 
fornia from  acquiring  some  rights  to 
which  it  is  not  entitled  under  existing 
law.  The  Senators  from  California  can- 
not erase  facts  from  the  Rbcoro.  I  shall 
cite  two  or  three  facts  wliich,  in  my 
Judgment,  are  controlling. 

The  Senators  from  California  speak 
about  the  Federal  Government  liaving 
got  the  land  for  nothing.  The  Federal 
Government  has  «jent  $3,100,000  on  this 
property  since  it  acquired  it.  It  is  used 
in  connection  with  Marine  operations. 
The  presence  of  those  Marines  in  that 
part  of  California  has  not  been  to  the 
economic  disadvantage  of  California. 

But  the  important  fact  that  the  Rbc- 
oro must  show  is  that  California  is  not 
entitled  to  this  property  as  of  now,  and 
it  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  property 
untU  1066.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
California  would  get  the  pn^ierty  even 
in  19M  for  educational  purposes.  That 
is  only  one  of  three  possible  uses  to  which 
the  property  could  be  devoted  in  1966.  If 
HEW,  in  1966,  found  that  the  public 
health  needs  were  greater  than  the  edu- 
cational needs,  with  req;>ect  to  the  use 
of  the  property,  HEW  would  then  have 
a  clear  legal  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
the  property  was  used  for  health  needs. 

If  in  1966  HEW  found  that  the  great- 
est need  for  the  property  was  civil  de- 
fense, then  the  property  would  have  to 
be-  used  for  civil  defense,  not  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

The  Senators  from  California  su-e  seek- 
ing by  the  bill  to  eliminate  any  possibil- 
ity of  this  property  being  used  in  1966 
either  for  health  purposes  or  for  civil 
defense  purposes.  That  Is  why  I  say  they 
are  trjring  to  telescope  the  disposal  of 
this  property  Into  1962,  whereas,  under 
the  law,  the  statute  would  have  to  nm 
its  course  until  1966. 

lliere  is  a  fourth  pow^Wft  use  which 
could  be  made  of  this  property  in  1966 
which  the  Senators  from  California  are 
tndng  to  «4pe  «iit  now.  -ibeeauae  the 
property  is  not  surplus  now.  It  has  not 
been  decreed  to  be  surplus  now.  If  it 
were  surplus  now,  the  disposition  of  the 


property  would  be  in  the  handll  of  the 
Oaieral  Services  Administration,  m 
1966  there  might  be  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  whlcm  could 
use  the  property.  It  might  very  I  well  be 
the  Air  Force;  it  might  very  wefl  be  the 
Army;  it  might  very  well,  in  1966L  be  the 
Navy  again.  It  might  be  any 'of  the 
Government  departments.  Buij  what 
the  Senators  from  California  ajie  seek- 
ing to  have  passed  is  a  special  ]i)iece  of 
legislation  which  would  deny  to  ©le  Fed- 
eral Government  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  property  for  its  greatest  need  in  1966, 
if  such  a  need  developed. 

Again,  I  point  out  to  the  Senatcts  from 
California  that  the  gift  argumejnt  is  a 
fallacious  argument,  because  oneie  prop- 
erty is  vested  in  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  in  fee  simple,  without  a 
single  condition  attached  to  it,  ifc  is  dol- 
lars in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
What  the  Senators  from  Califorriia  seek 
to  do  is  to  get  a  gift  now  to  whteh,  im- 
der  the  law,  California  would  not  be  en- 
titled now,  unless  it  got  this  kind  of 
special  giveaway  legislation  p3$sed  by 
Congress.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  hsis  stood 
in  a  very  small  minority  again^  give- 
aways in  the  Senate;  but  I  haVe  seen 
attitudes  change  once  the  Senate  un- 
derstood the  giveaways  whiclti  were 
involved. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Bureauj  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
have  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  causes  me  to  ask:  So  what?  What 
does  that  have  to  do  with  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  Senator  to  see  to  it  tthat  we 
apply  a  precious  principle  of  law  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  principle  of 
uniform  application  of  the  law$? 

The  principle  being  fought  for  by  the 
proponents  of  the  bill,  to  get  an  expeption 
in  order  to  serve  the  economic  needs  of 
California  at  the  present  time.  dt»es  not 
have  any  merit  with  me.  I  woul<(  rather 
stand  for  the  uniform  application  of  the 
laws  in  regard  to  the  surplus  property 
statute.  The  bill  seeks  to  create  an  ex- 
ception in  regard  to  the  administration 
Of  laws  on  the  books  in  regard  !to  sur- 
plus property. 

I  close  by  pointing  out  that  tl^is  land 
is  not  surplus  property  as  of  tl^is  mo- 
ment. It  has  not  been  declared  Surplus 
property.  This  property  belong^  to  all 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senators  from  California,  in  tWp  give- 
away bill,  want  the  Senate  to  give  to 
California  now  the  guarantee  that  in 
1962  California  will  get  this  property,  no 
matter  what  the  facts  are  in  19$B  as  to 
the  health  needs,  the  civil  def  enscf needs, 
or  the  needs  of  some  other  Government 
department. 

I  could  not  accede  to  this  proposal  and 
then  apply  the  Morse  formula  to  any 
other  Senator  in  connection  with  any  bill 
that  he  might  want  to  offer  In  the  fu- 
ture. I  have  stated  to  the  SenaJ^,  as  I 
have  stated  to  many  Senators  l|idivid- 
ually  that  I  will  never  make  an  excep- 
tion to  the  Morse  formula.  I  del|y  any- 
«w  to  find  in  tbe  RaooKB,  since  1046,  an 
exception  to  the  Morse  formula.  I  have 
applied  it  in  my  own  State  as  wa}l  as  in 
other  States.    I  do  not  intend  to  make  an 


exception  to  it  today.  That  is  why  I  have 
asked  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my 
amendment.    I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  shall  address  myself 
to  one  proposition;  then  I  shall  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

What  is  before  the  Senate  is  not  a 
giveaway.  In  1966  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia could  get  this  property  for  noth- 
ing. In  1916  the  Federal  Government 
got  it  from  the  city  of  San  Diego  for 
nothing.  The  city  of  San  Diego  and  the 
county  of  San  Diego  have  joined  with 
the  State  of  California  in  asking  for  this 
legislation.  The  Federal  Government 
has  used  the  property  46  years  for  noth- 
ing as  a  rifle  range.  Now  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  says,  "Wait  4  years."  The 
State  of  California  has  acquired  more 
than  500  acres  adjacent  to  this  prop- 
erty to  establish  a  university  campus. 
Not  one  single  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  expressed  any  in- 
terest in  this  property — neither  the 
Navy  nor  any  other  department.  They 
cannot  use  it.  The  fact  is  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  himself  had  to 
pass  upon  this  case  now  or  in  1966.  he 
would  favor  permitting  this  property  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
which  under  the  law  has  priority. 

All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  short 
circuit  the  time.  In  4  years — in  1966 — 
the  State  of  California  could  get  the 
property  for  nothing.  But  we  say, 
"Give  it  to  us  now."  And  we  have  in- 
cluded restrictions.  At  any  time  the 
property  is  not  used  for  educational 
purposes,  it  will  revert  to  the  Federal 
Grovemment. 

We  have  included  further  restrictions: 
We  say  that  there  can  be  no  complaints 
because  of  noise  or  hazards  from  Mira- 
mar  Air  Force  Base.  Those  restrictions 
also  were  placed  in  the  bill,  and  would 
not  apply  if  we  waited  until  1966.  But 
we  cannot  wait;  we  want  to  go  forward 
now. 

I  repeat;  The  Federal  Government  got 
this  property  for  nothing.  The  Federal 
Government  has  used  it  for  46  years. 
The  property  is  now  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  1966. 
under  existing  law,  California  could  get 
it  for  nothing.  We  are  asking  for  it  now. 
because  it  can  be  used  now  in  the  inter- 
est of  education,  the  highest  purpose  to 
which  public  land  can  be  put. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  the 
equities  are  entirely  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  today 
has  an  opportunity  to  do  something  con- 
structive for  public  education  in  Amer- 
ica by  permitting  a  great  public  educa- 
tional institution,  whose  faculty  Is 
graced  by  many  Nobel  Prize  winners, 
whose  president  is  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican, whose  graduates  perform  spectacu- 
lar service  for  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
an  opportunity  to  provide  for  some  27.000 
students  in  southern  California,  on  a 
ineoe  ot  ground  orisinally  owned  by  the 
city  of  San  Diego,  which  today  Joins  in 
asking  the  UJS.  Senate  to  approve  the 
bill. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President  I 
close  by  saying  that  It  Is  not  a  fact  that 
CaUfomia  will  get  this  land  for  nothing 
in  1966.  California  may  get  It  for  noth- 
ing in  1966,  if  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  does  not  find 
health  needs  and  civil-defense  needs 
more  paramount  or  if  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  ask  to  use  this  land. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  The 
tmie  avaUable  to  both  sides  has  expired 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  on 
the  quesUcxi  of  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  at 
this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  having  a  quonmi  call  be- 
fore the  yeas  and  nays  are  taken?  The 
Chair  hears  none;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President  am 
I  correct  in  understanding  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  Is  whether  the 
Senate  desires  to  adopt  or  reject  the 
Morse  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Morse 
amendment. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
announce  that  the  Senator  from  West 
VirgliUa  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolhia  [Mr.  Joedan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lowe],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  MxtcalfI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Awderson]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Benkxtt]    the 
Senator  from  Maryland   [Mr.  ButxerI 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oolo- 
WATiR].  the  Senators  from  Iowa   [Mr 
HicKKNLooPBR    and    Mr.    Miller]     the 
Senator    from    New    Hampshh^  '  [Mr 
MttrphyI.  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1  Is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  the  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mn.LERj  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  MTnu»HT] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  13 
nays  73.  as  follows: 
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Willlama.  N.J. 

WUUama.  Del. 
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Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  (8.  1108)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  lice 


1S059 

•o  long  as  th«  propoty  oonv«y«d  ahaU  be  UMd 
for  educational  purpoeaa;  (b)  If  at  any  Ume 
the  Seeretary  of  the  Navy  determines,  vpon 
advice  received  from  the  Secretary  at  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  that  the  property 
•o  conveyed,  U  not  held  for  such  purpoeea 
tlUe  thereto  ahaU  ImmedUtely  revert  to  the 
United  States:  and  (c)  In  the  event  of  any 
such  reversion.  UUe  to  aU  Improvemente 
in*de  thereon  by  the  regents  or  the  Unlveraltv 
of  CallXomla  during  its  occupancy  ahaU  vest 
In  the  United  SUtes  without  payment  of 
compensaUon  therefor.  Such  deed  of  oon- 
veyanoe  shaU  be  subject  to  such  other  con- 
dlUons  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
deem  appropriate  to  protect  the  Interesta  of 
the  United  SUtea. 

Sec.  4.  The  regenU  of  the  University  ot 
California  may  ezchange  portions  of  the 
property  described  in  secUon  3  for  other  ad- 
jacent lands  of  approximately  equal  value  tn 
order  to  develop  such  property  boundarts* 
as  may  be  best  suited  for  the  purpocM  of  the 
University  of  CaUfOTnU.  ^^ 

Sk.  6.  Section  3  shaU  be  applicable  in  aU 
respects  to  any  land  received  by  the  reaents 
or  the  University  of  CalifomU  under  ^eex- 
change  provisions  authoriaed  in  section  4 
ajQd  any  land  conveyed  by  the  regente  of  the 
University  of  California  pursuant  to  such  ex- 
change shall  be  received  by  the  gimntee  there- 
of free  and  clear  of  the  conditions  preacribed 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  8. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Madam  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  Presidettt  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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A  bin  authorizing  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain property  In  the  city  of  San  Diego  to 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  California 
Be  it  enacted,   by   the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Repretentative*  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  dealgnee,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  when  he  determines 
that  the  following  described  land  at  Camp 
Matthews,  California,  is  available  for  convey- 
ance to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomia for  educational  and  related  purpoeee 
to  convey  said  land,  together  with  all  im- 
provements and  iq>purtenance8,  to  the  re- 
genU of  the  University  of  CalifomU  by  qtUt- 
clalm  deed  without  monetary  conMderation 
therefor  but  upon  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  this  Act. 

S»c.  2.  The  property  to  be  conveyed  com- 
prising approximately  544  acres  of  land  Is 
more  particularly  described  as  follows:  The 
easterly  half  of  pueblo  lot  1300;  all  of  pueblo 
lot  1309;  all  of  pueblo  lot  1810;  aU  of  that 
portion  of  pueblo  lot  1311  lying  easterly  of 
Pacific  Highway  and  southerly  of  iiii-»w> 
Road;  aU  that  portion  of  pueblo  lot  1814  lying 
southerly  of  Iflramar  Road;  aU  that  porUon 
of  pueblo  lot  1316  lying  southerly  of  Miraw^nr 
Road;  aU  that  portion  of  the  westerly  h*if  of 
pueblo  lot  1316  lying  southerly  of  >ii»-»wi^> 
Road;  said  pueblo  lands  being  according  to 
the  map  thereof  made  by  James  Paacoe  of 
1870.   a  certified  copy  of  which  U  med   as 
miscellaneous  map  numbered  36  in  the  office 
of  the  county  recorder  of  San  Diego  County, 
California:  excepting  therefrom  any  property 
previously  conveyed  to  the  SUte  of  California 
or  the  city  of  San  Diego  for  highway  pur- 
poeee. 

Szc.  3.  The  deed  of  conveyance  executed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  include  the  condi- 
tions that  (a)  such  property  shall  be  held 
by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California 


BRmoiNQ  NUMBER  OP  CADETO  AT 
U.S.  MHJTARY  AND  U.8.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMIES  DP  TO  FULL 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  MANSFIBLD.  Madam  President 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  14M,  Sen- 
ate bill  HJl.  7913,  and  that  It  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business.  —- — — • 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  ttUe. 

The  Lkgzslativk  Clksk.  A  bill  (HR 
7913)  to  amend  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  bring  the  number  of  cadets  at 
the  UJS.  Military  Academy  and  the  UjB 
Air  Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mmtana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tbe  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  484S  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  ammded  by  striking  out  at  the 
beginning  of  such  section  the  word  "XT' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  if",  and 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  appointments  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
Uon. the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shaU  deter- 
mine during  each  academic  year  the  numbw 
by  which  the  number  of  cadets  at  the  Acad- 
emy immediately  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  succeeding  academic  year  wlU  be 
below  the  authorized  number.  Within  that 
determination,  the  Secretary  may  select  for 
•dmiaslon  to  the  Academy  qualified  candi- 
dates only  from  those  "^^himh^^  daecrlbed 
in  oUuses  (1).  (2),  and  (8)  below  who  ai« 
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weommimdtd  and  f ovnd  qoaUflMl  tof  tb* 


"(1)  CaadlitatM  wbo  ■>«  iint 
nomlnw«<  tb*  BonUswttac  anUmtty  i 
fled  In  clauaM  (1)  and  (3)  of  neClan  «Ma(a) 
of  this  tttla;  aaoqit  ttat  ta  any  can  In  wtaleh 
the  flnt  attamata  nntntntw  of  any  sueh  noml- 
-nattng  ■uUioiity  te  not  «pialt<i«<l  for  arieo- 
ttoo.  tiaa  — oopd  alternate  ~'— ««»«yt  of  ■ucH 
TinmtTuittpg  aittliartty  aball  1m  tflgibia  for 
■electtdo,  and  in  any  anoh  caae  In  whleli  the 
■ecoDd  altemata  nomliMe  of  such  ncxninat- 
Ing  authority  is  not  quaUfled  for  selection, 
the  thtid  altwnate  nominee  of  soch  n<»nl- 
natlng  authority  shall  be  eligible  for  selec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Candidates  who  are  qxxallfled  nomi- 
nees of  the  n(Mninatlng  authority  spedfled 
In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  4842(a)  of 
this  title  and  who  were  tfeelgnatecl  as  con- 
greealonal  oompetltors;  except  that  only  one 
nominee  of  any  such  nominating  attthorlty, 
and  only  a  nominee  who  Is  ranked  by  the 
Academic  Board  on  the  basis  of  merit  next 
below  a  congressional  competitor  selected 
for  admission  to  the  Academy.  Shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  selectlom  under  tills  claiue. 

"(3)  Candidates  who  are  qualified  nomi- 
nees under  the  provisions  of  (dauses  (3) 
through  (8)  of  section  4342(a)  of  this  title; 
but  not  more  than  S  i>er  centtim  of  the  total 
number  of  candidates  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary imder  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion in  any  year  may  be  selected  under  au- 
thority of  this  clause. 

Selections  which  the  Secretary  may  make 
under  the  authority  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  merit  established  by 
the  Academic  Board  for  all  nominees  referred 
to  In  such  clauses  (1)  and  (2),  and  selec- 
tions which  the  Secretary  may  make  vmder 
the  authority  of  claiise  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
order  of  merit  established  by  the  Academic 
Board  for  nominees  referred  to  in  such 
clause  (8).  At  no  time  may  the  number  of 
cadets  at  the  Academy  appointed  under  this 
subsection  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  An 
appointment  imder  this  subsection  is  an  ad- 
ditional appointment  and  is  not  In  place  of 
an  appointment  otherwise  authorized  by 
law." 

Qac  a.  Section  0343  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  oat  at 
the  beglnnlzig  of  such  section  the  word  "If" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  If",  and 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  apppolntments 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  de- 
termlna  during  each  aoademle  year  the  num- 
ber by  which  Uie  niunber  of  cadets  at  the 
Academy  immediately  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  succeeding  academic  year  will  be 
below  the  authorised  number.  Within  that 
determination,  the  Secretary  may  select  for 
admission  to  the  Academy  quallfled  candi- 
dates only  from  those  candidates  described 
in  clauses  (l).  (2),  and  (3)  below  who  are 
recommended  and  found  qnallfled  by  tbe 
Faculty: 

"(1)  Candidates  who  are  first  alternate 
nominees  of  the  nominating  authority  speci- 
fied in  datises  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  0342(a) 
of  this  title,  except  that  In  any  case  In 
which  the  first  alternate  nominee  of  any 
•uch  nominating  authority  is  not  qualified 
for  selection,  the  second  alternate  nominee 
of  such  nominating  authority  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  selection,  and  in  any  such  case  in 
which  the  second  alternate  nominee  of  such 
nominating  authority  Is  not  qualified  for 
selectian.  the  third  alternate  nominee  of 
such  ncmlnatlng  authority  shall  be  eligible 
for  selection. 

"(2)  Oandldatet  who  are  qualified  nomi- 
nees of  the  nominating  authority  specltted  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  9342 (a)  of 
^^^sjtt«ewad^  who  were  designated  as  con- 

•zoept  that  only  ont 


nominee  of  any  such  nominating  tlithorlty, 
and  only  a  nominee  wbo  Is  ranked  by  the 
Faculty  on  the  basis  of  merit  nextTbelow  a 
congresstonal  competitor  selected  fdr  adsola- 
sion  to  the  Aoademy,  shall  be  eligime  for  se- 
lection under  this  clause . 

"(3)  Candidates  who  are  qualifl^d  nomi- 
nees  under  ttie  provisions  of  clauses  (S) 
tbrougb  (8)  of  section  M43(a)  of  t^bls  title: 
but  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  Ithe  total 
nimiber  of  candidates  selected  by  t^e  Secre- 
tary under  the  provisions  of  this  si^bsection 
In  any  year  may  be  selected  under  i^uthorlty 
of  this  clause. 

Selections  which  the  Secretary  m^y  make 
under  the  authority  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  Ih  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  merit  established  by 
the  Vsculty  for  all  nominees  referred  to  In 
such  clauses  (1)  and  (2).  and  selections 
which  the  Secretary  may  make  u^der  the 
authority  of  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  •Jhe  order 
of  merit  established  by  the  Faculty  jjor  nomi- 
nees referred  to  in  such  clause  (3)|.  At  no 
time  may  the  number  of  cadets  at  the 
Academy  appointed  \inder  this  siibsection 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  An  appoint- 
ment under  this  subsection  Is  an  sddltlonal 
appointment  and  is  not  In  place  cs  an  ap- 
pointment otherwise  authorised  byl  law." 

&C.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secifon  4348. 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  0969.  «Sd  para- 
graph (2)  of  secUon  0348  of  tiae  io  of  the 
United  States  Code  are  each  amcfnded  by 
striking  out  "three"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five".  ^ 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sectfcjn  182  of 
title  14  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "four"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "five". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  req>ect  io  cadets 
and  midshipmen  appointed  to  the  service 
academies  after  the  date  of  enad^ent  of 
^hls  Act,  and  shall  not  affect  the  Obligated 
period  of  service  of  any  cadet  or  pildshlp- 
man  appointed  to  one  of  the  servlice  acad- 
emies on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 


JURISDICTION  OP  THE  MUHtlCIPAL 
COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRIjCrr  OP 
COLUMBIA  IN  CIVIL  ACTtlONS— 
RECONSIDERATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, yesterday,  under  a  unanimojus-con- 
sent  call  of  the  calendar,  we  pbssed  a 
blU  to  enlarge  the  jurisdictionjof  the 
municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  minor  court,  increasing  Jlirlsdic- 
tion  over  civil  cases  up  to  $10,1100,  and 
also  giving  to  it  the  most  unusiAl  privi- 
lege of  summoning  witnesses  infclvil  as 
well  as  criminal  cases  from  a  dlrfjance  of 
100  miles.  That  authority  wouM(  extend 
into  the  States  of  Maryland.  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
Senators  from  the  States  affected!  by  this 
provision  are  entitled  to  time  to  oonsider 
carefully  this  new  authority. 

Therefore.  I  enter  a  motion  toi  recon- 
sider the  vote  taken  yesterday  bgf  which 
H.R.  12708  was  passed  in  the  Senate, 


INTERAaENCY  COORDINAT10N  IN 
DRUG  RESEARCH  —  COMMITTEE 
MEETINO  DURING  8ENATB  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
this  afternoon,  at  3  p.m.,  the  fimbcom- 
mittee  on  Reorganization  and  B^tema- 


tional  Organisations  of  the  Committee 
on  C3ovemment  Operations  will  hold  a 
hesoing  on  interagency  eoordinatton 
in  drug  research. 

The  hearing  wiU  be  held  in  room  S303, 
New  Senate  OfSce  Building. 

I  asic  unanimous  consent  that  this 
subcommittee  hearing  msiy  be  held  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDJNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  I  released  yesterday  describ- 
ing the  purposes  of  today's  hearing  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 

There  being  ix>  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HEAKHfc  ow  iKmucEwcT  CoosmTATioir  lar 
DaxTG  RasKAacR 

(By  Senator  HrrBnrr  H.  Humphkxt, 
Democrat,  of  ICnnesota) 

Tomorrow  afternoon,  the  Senate  Oovem- 
ment  OperatlonB  Subconunlttee  on  Reorgan- 
ization and  International  Organizations  will 
resvune  lU  hearings  on  interagency  eoordlna- 
tloo  in  drug  research. 

Among  the  spedflc  topics  whl^  we 
will  review  will  be  cooperation  »annn^  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  tranqulUaer 
drugs,  antlhypertenslon  drugs,  antlfertillty 
drugs,  and  certain  other  categories. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  say 
that  In  several  of  these  categories.  It  would 
appear  that  Interagency  cooperation  has  been 
less  than  perfect.  It  has.  In  aonie  phases,  ae- 
cording  to  preliminary  erldenoe.  been  Just 
about  nonexistent. 

WITNESSES  TOMOKSOW 

Our  hearing  tomorrow  wm  be  somewhat 
of  a  roundtable  dlscussloci. 

Time  will  permit  us  to  touch  upon  but  a 
few  hlghllghu  of  the  great  many  phases 
which  bear  study. 

I  win  mention  now  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  principal  witnesses  who  wUl  be  avaU- 
able  for  questioning: 

(a)  Federal  ofBdals: 

1.  Prom  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion: Oeorge  Laniek.  Commissioner  Ralph 
Smith.  1CJ>..  Dtrectcr.  Dl vision  of  Hew  Drags; 
and  W.  R.  Stephens.  Director.  Bureau  ot  Bn- 
forceoMnt. 

2.  From  the  Public  Health  Serrloe:  David 
Price,  MJ3.,  Deputy  Surgeon  General:  snd 
Stuart  Sessoms,  M.D.,  Deputy  Director.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

(b)  Prirate  experts:  Gregory  Plnkus. 
Sc.  D..  director  of  research,  Worceeter  Foun- 
dation for  Experimental  Biology  (one  of  the 
world's  leading  experu  in  research  oo  the 
physiology  of  reproduction). 

In  addition,  individuals  associated  with 
or  rormally  representing  other  private  groups 
will  be  available,  eg.,  from  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association;  etc. 

StTSCOMUnTEK'S   JUXISOICTIOlf 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  two  points  which 
I  made  at,  prior  to,  and  after  last  Wednes- 
«l*ye  subcommittee  hearing: 

1.  Our  own  subcommittee  is  not  author- 
ized to  examine  proposed  amendments  to 
drug  laws,  per  se.  The  Senate  JUdlelsry 
Committee  Is  so  authorized  under  the  Senate 
Rules  and  Is  now  expertly  studying  President 
Kennedy's  proposals  for  this  purpose. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  reason  to  delay 
strengthening  present  laws,  pending  com- 
pletion of  our  subcommittee's  study. 

We  are  examining  Interagency  adminis- 
trative practices.  Problems  of  administra- 
tion may  persist,  no  matter  how  wwU  lawi 
are  perfected. 
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a.  ascondly.  our  suboomndttee  doss  not 
Intend  to  review  tike  ■«*■»«  t^fir  BMstts  er  flaw* 
of  any  drug  or  claaa  of  dmga;  that  Is  a  «— 'f 
for  scientists  and  t««»hTit^t«»„ 

OMs  Bnuow  TWO  HUNBsai  MUxioM  soiXAia  or 

nStSEAL  MXDICAI.  "gg^^TH 

For  4  years.  bUmw  August  1068.  the  re- 
organlwtlon  subcaminittee  has  been  study- 
ing interagency  cooperaUon  or  lack  at.  coop- 
eration In  biomedical  research. 

In  the  1963  ftscal  year,  medical  and  health- 
related  reeearch  wlU  repieeent  an  espendl. 
turs  In  ezeass  at  %1J1  MIUQn. 

Of  this  sum.  UtsraUy  scores  of  iw»n««g  of 
doUars  wm  lnvolv«  dnig  research. 

"How  much  teamwork  exists  in  drug  re- 
search" is.  therefore,  a  cniclal  question  to  the 
Reorganization  Subcommittee. 
u.i.usTaATK>iia    ov 

oauc 

We  cannot  oversstlmats  the  importance  of 
full  Federal  teamwork  in  areas  relating  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  specljlc  re- 
sponsibility. For  example,  late  In  IjSSo.  one 
scientist  estimated  that  qne  out  or  every 
seven  Americans  was  taking  tranqulltaers  as 
an  escape  from  anxiety.  Thorough  inter- 
agency cooperation  csi  a  peohlem  at  such 
vast  dimensions  Is  IndUpensable. 

As  a  second  Illustration,  I  cite  Interagaucy 
Interest  In  drugs  affecting  pregnant  mothers. 
No  ozie  need  bs  reminded  that  4J  million 
babies  are  bom  each  year  In  the  TTnlted 
States  or  of  our  escape  trotn  a  mass  tragedy 
which  might  have  resulted  trook  greater  use 
of  thalidomide. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  do  need  to  bs  re- 
minded of  tills  fact:  tbsrs  an  infinitely  move 
subtle  problems  of  drug  eCecU  on  women  at 
chlldbearlng  age  than  the  dramatic  nature 
of  thaUdanalde's  effects  might  ordinarily  if»fld 
us  to  explore. 

I  Intend,  therefore,  to  ask  questions  at 
tomorrows  hearing  ss  regards  Interagency 
cooperation  In  drag  and  other  research  m- 
▼olved  in  obstetrics  and  gjneootegy. 

There  are  68  milUon  American  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ao  and  M.  and  6.7  mil- 
lion more  l>etween  the  ages  of  15  and  19. 

They  consume  considerable  amounts  of 
drugs,  as  do  other  Americans. 

There  Is  every  reason,  therefore,  for  care- 
ful review  of  Interagency  teamwork  In  thto 
srea  of  medldns. 


ieo$i 


CTXVS 

f  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  our  sub- 
committee has  sought  and  wHl  conttnue  to 
seek  an  objective,  sound  approAch  to  Crxm 
problcmc. 

We  aU  need  to  kMp  a  ssnse  of  peniMctlve. 
Unreaaonabto  tmr  or  anxiety  about  dr^ 
oonld  be  Juet  sa  nntWelrabte  ■■  nnreasanable 
or  blind  faith  which  might  Ignore  poaalhle 
adverse  side  effects  from  drugs. 

The  medical  profession,  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry,  and  the  pharmaceutical  pro- 
fession have  given  us.  I  sm  glsd  to  state. 
exceOent  cooperatkxi  in  our  study. 

ISankfnd  bas  mueb  to  be  grateful  for  In 
the  proToand  bsneflctal  effects  of  drt^B.  Our 
intent  is  to  help  m«viTnif  those  benefits  and 

*»'"*"ll7iB  hsHuds. 


her  mind  and  energy  oai  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Dtolted  States. 

She  has  brought  effectively  befoce  the 
PubUe,  iasues  in  the  detelt  over  whetlMr 

the  people  of  the  United  States,  wtio  have 
paid  for  the  devdomnent  of  our  capa- 
bilities in  space  to  date,  will  give  away 
that  portion  of  the  development  of  the 
nscs  of  space  connected  with  communi- 
cations— the  major  portion  of  the  uses 
of  space  within  the  immediately  fore- 
seeable future— or  wheth«-  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  having  developed 
this  capability,  will  reteln  It  for  them- 
selves. 

On  Saturday,  July  28,  the  Jimior  Sen- 
ator   from    Oregon     [Mrs.    NBtrsncEa] 
managed  affairs  on  the  floor  of  the  Soi- 
ate  with  a  wlsdmn  and  an  aplomb  worthy 
of  any  veteran  of  whatever  length  of 
service.    Again,  on  Monday,  July  30,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregttm,  with  a  4^- 
hour   speech,   the   longest   speech   evw 
made  by  a  woman  Member  trf  the  U.8. 
Senate,  brilliantly  discussed  the  weak- 
nesses, the  vices,  and  the  unfairness  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the 
mcxiopoly  giveaway  space  communica- 
tions bfll.    Now,  In  a  third  occasion  in 
a   brilliant   letter  in    the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  Wednesday 
August  8.  19«2,  under  the  caption  "Ex- 
ploiting Telstar,"  the  Senator  has  ex- 
ploded a  number  of  myths  about  the 
private  monopoly  bHI.    She  has  capably 
torn  aside  this  film  of  fletion  concern- 
ing the  prevention  of  monc^mly  control 
by  the  directorship  system  provided  in 
the  bill;  she  has  shown  the  fallacies  of 
hoping  that  POC  can  regulate  A.T.  ft  T. 
in   outer  space;    she   has    pointed   out 
again,  as  many  of  us  have  over  and  over, 
that  this  private  monopoly  space  give- 
away  satellite   communication    biB,    If 
passed,  would  be  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  the  United  States  would  be 
the  creator  and  spooaor  of  a  private  In- 
ternational monopoly  and  cart^ 

Madam  President,  I  tip  my  hat  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nku- 
BSKcnl  who  la  rendering  a  public  serv- 
ice In  kxeping  with  the  finest  traditloas 
of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  CowcmMsiowAL  Recoib  at  this  point, 
the  Senator's  tkikt  letter  entitled  "Ex- 
ploiting Tebtar"*  to  the  Wadiington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  pubUdied  Wednes- 
day, August  g.  1962. 

There  being  no  objectioa,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  foHows: 

TsterAs 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATEIXITE  ACT 
OP  1903— SENATOR  NEDBEROER 
EXPLODES  MYTHS  ABOUT  THE 
SPACE  COMMUMICATIONB  GIVE- 
AWAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Waiifni  Presi- 
dent, three  times  within  the  past  2 
weeks  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Miu  NsuBntesK}  has  rendered  an  out- 
standing service  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  by  the  perception,  dfligwice, 
and  courage  with  which  she  has  used 
cvm — loia 


Tour  recent  editorials  have  endorsed  Vtn 
ecanmunleatlons  satdllte  Mil  upon  ttie 
ground  that  the  bin  eontalna  ample  sate- 
gnards  for  tbe  pubhe  tntereat.  Ttaeae  safe- 
guards are  tranqiarent.  They  tmH  to  aeooont 
for  tbe  reality  at  A.T.  Jk  T. 

The  masstre  emnomle  concentration  rcpiw- 
sentad  by  the  Bell  System— owned  and  con- 
trtdled  by  A.T.  ft  T.— is  stsggerlng.  This  t37 
binion  corporation  owns  and  eontrois  08  per- 
cent at  long-distance  telepivme  servtoe  bs  the 
united  States  and  an  rtninMHu  facmtlaB  for 

A.T.  A  T.H  monopoly  grup  of  ooBmoniea- 
tlons  Is  now  threatened  by  the  advaai  of 
oommunleatlons  sateUltea  TIm  Syaoom  sya- 
tem.  rapidly  being  perfected  by  Bughea  Air- 
craft aa  an  alternative  to  the  Ttlstar  system, 

would  enable  American  eompaniti  inch  ai 
Western  Union,  Rufhes,  RCA,  and  Zntema- 


*  Telapaiih   to 

wltb  A.T.  &  T.  for  the  IiibIiims  at 

tanre  ««»»««»i" "  *^*ti  tKiTM  usara.    If 

■agfclal  dsvelopnent  of  fibs  ^rnoon  STstem 

is  permitted,  A.T.  h  T.lt  emxaiuue  ini 

ment  In  Its  long  " 

tbreatened.    TO   thi 

sinew  al  tfte  A.T.  *  X. 

moaisat  sCralalng  to  tasm  tbat  A.T.  * 

wUl  cQstteol  tlis  desttey  of  mtWMnwitnstlcMM 

satsUltW- 

Mo  ftlmay  formula  for  the  allocaUoa  at  dU 
rectorahlpa  such  as  that  contained  In  tha 
proposed  satemte  bin  could  posefbly  bhmt 
the  naked  economic  power  wielded  by  A.T.  ft 
T.  The  bill  would  permit  A.T.  ft  T.  to  p«r- 
ehsse  as  much  as  U  percent  of  tiM  e^Atal 
stock  of  the  proposed  "^ttntte  auipiMat^nw. 
A.T.  Sk  T.'s  stoekboUsn  and  iiMmn  would  be 
free  to  purrtwiee  addlttaiial  blocka  of  otxpoca- 
tloB  stock.  Purthermore.  A.T.  ft  T.'S  p*?«i^^m 
as  the  greatest  commercial  user  of  satelUte 
facUlUes  will  amplify  Its  power  to  dictate  Vb» 
rates  and  poUeles  of  any  private  aatemte 
eorporatloa. 

Nor  CM*  I  take  oonfort  In  tte  bill^  provi- 
slon  for  POC  rsgnlstloB  of  tha  praposed  wtnl 
Uta  cosporatlaQ.  Binea  ttta  fotsadl^  at  the 
POC  In  1934.  It  has  never  o'^— ^pHteil  a  C«U 
foraua  besring  on  telephone  rates.  Current 
independent  reports  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
the  Hoover  Oommlsslon,  and  the  Rand  Corp. 
are  unanimous  In  ooncludlBg  that  the  TOC 
has  been  totally  tnegbuilra  In  ragnlattDs 
A.T.  ft  T. 

Aa  Cbabmaa  Ooxaa  of  the  Hoaw  Judfc- 
etary  Oosamlttse  has  said,  "AT.  ft  T.  has 
sufcessfully  avoided  regolaUasi  on 
Divine  guldaaoe  wm  be  nsmiiaaij  to ; 
A.T.  &  T.  If  It  Is  permitted  to  ^t%»mI  Mb 
domain  Into  apaoa." 

The  proposed  satsnits  bm  woald 
a  remtutlonsry  new  pattern  Dor 
exploitation  of  our  natural  and  seisntllle  ra- 
Bouroes.  Por  the  flret  time  la  hlstosy.  tiM 
UJ3.  Oovemment  would  be  the  creator'  and 
sponsor  of  a  private.  Intematianal  cartel. 
A  flood  of  letters  and  telegrams  to  me  has 
shown  that  our  clttasns  iinili  islaart  the  slg- 
nlflcaaee  at  the  basic  tasae — why  sftould  tka 
Paderal  OovenuBsnt  llosnsa  th*  uachsdced 
cxpansloai  oC  moeiopoly  and  econowilc  eon- 
oentratlon? 

MauaiKS  B.  Rkuasacxs. 

Senator  frxmt  Oregon. 

WASHUwntiw. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yi^d? 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  I  yidd  to  tlw 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  hi«vy  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  every  remaik  made 
biy  tbe  Senator  from  Texas.  I  add  Umt 
In  my  judgment  the  letter  of  my  eol- 
kagne  from  Oregon  iMis.  Ngmmm] 
published  in  the  Washizvton  Post  and 
Ttanes  Hoald  is  a  ssast  siiralnci  and 
most  eff  ective  presentattan  of  iirefutaUe 
logic  in  support  ot  ttae  point  of  view  of 

those  of  us  wbo  oppose  the  satemte  oooa- 
manlcatioKts  bOL 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  in  ttae 
Senate.  I  exiaess  tiss  hope  that  every 
Senator — and.  I  hopt,  ■»«M*«t  of  AbmtI- 
cans — ^wfll  have  an  opportmitgr  to  read 
the  letter  whieh  my  coDngue  wrote  to 
the  Washington  Post^  publMied  in  yes- 
terday's edition. 

I  bcUeve  tte  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 

fOQ  iiioaU  teke  gnti  «wsMs*^t%!.  u 

siMald  OOnen  of  us,  in  the  fact  that  tkse 
IneomparaMs  cx-Presidsnt  at  ttae  Utaitsd 
States.   Barry  Truman,  so  tbs  ticker 

says,  on  arriving  in  Washington  today, 
supported  the  position  of  those  of  us  who 
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M«  oppoMd  to  Um  •dmlntairftUon'i  eom- 
muDlMUQni  nMIUto  bill. 

X  wlih  to  Mj  that  thla  irtat  Demoonit 
iM«d  not  jMA  to  any  other  Demoerat 
llTlnt  in  Amortoa  todaj  on  hla  rooord  oi 
flthttng  to  pvotiot  tho  public  Intoroit; 
and  hli  oppoiltlon  to  the  bill  U  only 
anothor  oyainplii  of  makini  a  record  for 
the  pooi»lt  and  acalnsttlieahooltlnt  viva- 
«w»3r  of  the  pubUo  Intareat  that  thla  »d- 
mIniitratioQ  ii  tuilty  of  in  proposing 
panaca  of  the  latelUto  oommunioattone 
blU. 

I  not  only  eongratulata  my  ooUaagua, 
but  I  alM  wiih  toeay  that  Z  ooncratulate 
the  ex-Preeldent  of  the  United  Stotee, 
Harry  Truman,  for  hla  fearleesnem  and 
hi!  eourace,  manlfestad  again  m  he 
•peaks  out  in  support  of  the  publlo 
interest 

Madam  President,  I  shall  take  only 
a  moment  to  read  what  the  ticker  says 
about  President  Truman's  statonent  on 
the  biU.  I  think  It  Is  apropos  to  have 
it  appear  In  the  Rtcom  along  with  the 
discussion  of  the  brilliant  letter  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  yesterday.  The 
tioktf  report  Is  as  follows: 

Vonoiar  PrMident  mmuui  camA  out 
In  opposlUon  today  to  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's eommunleatlona  eatelllte  bill. 

He  told  a  tralnalde  news  eoiif erenoe  faelll- 
tlfls  for  dereloplng  a  lystem  ot  Teistar-llke 
■atellitee  were  "public  property"  and  ou^t 
to  stay  that  way. 

Ituman  said  developments  In  this  field 
came  at  a  public  ooet  ot  sas  or  $80  million 
and  agreed  with  critics  of  the  bill  that  It 
would  be  a  "glganUc  giveaway"  to  let  up  a 
private  corporation  to  nm  the  system. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

BIT.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Bir.  ORUENINQ.  Madam  President. 
I  am  very  happy  to  associate  myself 
wholeheartedly  with  the  very  sound  re- 
maiks  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas.  Joined  In  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  fully  share  their  senti- 
ments. Their  expressions  of  admiration 
for  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  are 
fully  merited. 

I  particularly  applaud  the  courageous 
stand  the  Junior  SenatOT  from  Oregon 
has  taken  not  merely  in  regard  to  the 
Issue  before  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the 
space  communications  satellite  bin  but 
also  on  all  Issues  affecting  the  public 
interest,  on  the  side  of  which  she  is  In- 
variably found. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  thank  the  dls- 
tlngvilshed  Senator  f  run  Alaska,  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. In  praising  the  Junior  Senator 
f  nwn  Or^on  they  have  spoken  words  of 
wisdom. 

BAr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, the  first  time  that  two  females 
ever  sorved  In  the  TJ JB.  Senate  the  mother 
of  the  Junior  BeDMJtat  from  Louisiana  was 
(me  of  them.  There  was  a  great  pride 
in  the  family  of  this  Senator  that  there 
were  two  females  In  the  Senate  at  that 
time. 


I  am  proud  today  that  we  have  two 
yery  able  female  Senators  u  Members 
of  this  body.  I  wish  to  say  taat  none 
has  evar  demonstrated  more  difigenoe  or 
more  arduous  devotion  to  the  nause  in 
which  she  believes  than  the  Jut^lor  Sen< 
itor  from  Oreton. 

X  commend  the  Senator  frotn  Texas 
for  making  this  a  matter  of  public  r«c- 
ord.  ' 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Madain  Presi- 
dent, Z  desire  to  thank  the  distt^guished 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  X  come 
from  a  Stete  neighboring  Loulal^a,  and 
X  know  what  great  services  hl»  distin- 
guished father  and  mother  both:  rendered 
to  the  Stote  of  Louisiana  and  to  the 
Nation. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senijtor  from 
Louisiana  is  now  the  oldest  member, 
though  he  is  young,  of  the  Loak  family 
from  liouisiana  holding  office.  There  is 
a  nominee  for  the  House  of  pongress 
who  bears  that  family  name,  who  will 
imdoubtedly  be  elected  in  Louisiana  in 
November.  The  Junior  Senaijor  from 
liOUlsiana  is  now  the  chieftaii^  of  this 
great  clan  of  fighters  for  the  people  of 
Louisiana.  It  is  a  happy  prlviMge  to  be 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  ^rlth  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  always  found  the  Lotig  family 
on  the  side  of  the  people;  whetbier  it  was 
his  father,  his  mother,  his  uncle^i  or  other 
members  of  the  family. 

The  dramatic  methods  of  cs|mpaign- 
ing  they  used — and  they  were  liovel,  for 
the  Long  family  originated  new  methods 
of  political  campaigning  for  tht  Ameri- 
can people — caught  the  public  sl^tention, 
but  one  thing  stands  out  above  al^l  others, 
as  I  know,  since  I  come  from  a  neigh- 
boring State;  that  is,  they  weip  always 
on  the  side  of  the  people.  I  |take  my 
hat  off  to  him. 

The  school  teachers  get  mor0  pay  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  than  they  get  in 
my  State.  They  are  better  paidj  because 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Long  family. 

Old  age  pensioners  draw  bettej'  checks, 
higher  per  capita  and  higher  per  month 
and  per  year,  in  Louisiana,  thstti  in  my 
state.  The  Long  family  leader^p  pro- 
vided that. 

Ov«-  and  over  in  the  field  i^f  pubUc 
welfare  it  will  be  found  that  Louisiana 
has  a  higher  standing  than  afiy  other 
Stete  touching  its  borders.  Ihskt  is  a 
tribute  to  the  public  service  anq  leader- 
ship of  the  Long  family. 

I  am  not  surprised  now  to  see  the  chief- 
tein  of  all  the  Long  clan,  as  one  of  the 
leaders — one  of  the  most  able  l^ders — 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  the  rijjhts,  the 
privileges,  the  hopes  and  the  dreams 
of  the  people  of  the  United  sitetes  for 
generations  to  come  in  regard  to  space. 
I  honor  him  for  standing  up  and  fight- 
ing against  this  unwise  and  retrogressive 
thing  which  would  destroy  for  Jail  time 
in  regard  to  the  uses  of  space,  tihe  hopes 
of  the  people,  the  hopes  of  generations 
of  people  yet  to  come,  despite  expendi- 
tures of  $25  biUion  of  the  peopla)s  money 
on  all  of  these  things,  and  dea|}ite  the 
snide  remarks  which  have  been  jnade  in 
some  of  the  newspapers  about  a  filibuster 
and  using  delays  and  so  forthi  Since 
when  has  it  been  unpatriotic  tO  defend 
the  righte  of  180  million  peoplef 


Thank  God.  the  number  of  distin- 
guished Senators  who  are  foUowlnt  the 
Long  experience  in  this  body  oannot 
merely  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  or  two  hands;  they  are  legion,  and 
are  growing  in  number  day  by  day.  With 
that  support  to  inspire  us.  we  will  not 
fail.  The  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  fast  building  a  record  of 
leadership  In  this  body.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  see  the  Long  family  efforts  and 
another  Neuberger  fighting  side  by  side 
for  the  common  good  of  the  people. 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  I  shoxild  like  again 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  con- 
cerning the  Junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. I  share  his  views  in  every  respect. 
His  is  a  record  in  behalf  of  public  serv- 
ice, in  behalf  of  the  public  interest,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  plain  people  which  is  un- 
excelled. We  hope  it  will  go  on  for 
many  years  vmtll  some  of  the  gallant 
and  courageous  fighte  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI  has  been 
waging  will  be  won.  as  I  am  confident 
they  will  be.  because  they  are  right. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Madam  President,  again  I  wish  to  say 
we  are  proud  of  the  privilege  of  working 
with  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NEUBiRcnl,  who  has  already,  in  the 
brief  5  days  of  debate  the  last  time  the 
bill  was  discussed,  made  a  noteble  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  the 
rights  of  the  American  people.  She  has 
given  irrefutable  proof  of  the  ability  of 
her  sex  to  render  distinguished  imblic 
service  in  this  strenuously  competitive 
body,  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stetes. 
And  she  has  put  forth  her  efforts  on  the 
side  of  idealism  and  public  righte  and 
justice.  In  my  opinion,  the  example  she 
is  giving  will  lead  to  the  election  of  more 
women  to  the  Senate  proportionally  in 
the  future,  than  have  ever  served  here 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  DIRBISEN  subsequently  said: 

Madam  President,  in  a  colloquy  that 
took  place  a  short  while  ago  with  re- 
spect to  the  communications  satellite 
biU,  I  heard  it  said  that  "the  Incom- 
parable Harry  Trtmian"  had  denounced 
the  satellite  bill. 

There  is  a  little  more  to  the  Associated 
Press  dispateh.  I  think  In  the  interest 
of  the  whole  story,  the  remainder  of  the 
dlspatoh  should  be  read  into  the  Rxcokd. 

The  Associated  Press  dispateh,  with 
a  Washington  date  line,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Washington. — Harry  S.  Triunan  today  de- 
nounced the  communications  aateUite  bUl 
backed  by  the  Kennedy  administration  as  a 
"gigantic  giveaway." 

However,  the  former  President  emphasised 
that  he  is  finding  no  fault  with  President 
Kennedy,  In  fact  Is  supporting  nim  heartily. 

"I  don't  think  the  President  understands 
the  bill,"  he  told  a  reporter. 

That  Is  one  of  those  interesting  and 
ironic  footnotes  to  history  that  ought  to 
be  properly  embalmed  In  the  compen- 
dium of  wisdom  and  information  that 
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we  call  the  OoweansoiuL  Raoota.    Z 
continue  readlnt  the  dlspatoh: 

But  he  added  "The  «*«'n*»tH  neBubUeaas 
and  some  Demoerata  are  trytag  to  gtf  awav 

pubUo  property.  ; 

Madam  President,  that  sounds  Juet  like 
Harry.   Continuing  to  read. 

The  public  spent  SSS  or  SSO  bmion  devel- 
opini  seteUitee  and  the  eommuntcaUoni  eye* 
tem  ought  to  be  publicly  owned. 

His  careless  use  of  125  billion  or  |30 
billion  indloatea  that  the  incomparable 
Harry  does  not  know  any  more  about 
budget  figures  than  he  did  when  he  was 
gracing  the  great  residence  at  1600  Pezm* 
sylvania  Avenue. 

The  dispatch  further  sUted. 

The  Republicans  wlU  give  away  everythtai 
If  you  dent  watch  them. 

That  is  cute,  is  it  not? 
Continuing  to  read. 

He  emphasised  aeveral  times  that  he  Is  a 
backer  of  the  Kennedy  admlnlstratloa. 


is  a 


Notwithstanding  that  fact,  he 
great  backer. 

I  submit  this  only  because  It  throws  a 
proper  light  on  the  grand,  dramatic  illu- 
sions with  respect  to  the  bill. 


BRINGINO  NUMBER  OP  CADETS  AT 
US.  MILITARY  AND  U.S.  AIR 
P^)RCE  ACADEMIES  UP  TO  PULL 
STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  (HJl.  7913)  to  amend  UUe 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  bring  the 
number  of  cadete  at  the  UJ3.  Military 
Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
up  to  full  strength. 

Mi-.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  my 
remarks  will  be  directed  toward  the 
pending  business  and  not  toward  the 
discussion  which  has  just  taken  place. 

omjwcTurK  or  tsx  bill 

Mr.  President,  the  aim  of  this  bill  Is  to 
permit  the  Military  and  Air  rorxx 
Academics  to  be  at  their  full  authorised 
strength  of  2.512  cadete  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  immediately  prior  to 
graduation.  As  I  shaD  describe  hi  de- 
tail later,  the  bill  would  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  permitting  the  appointment 
of  additional  cadete  as  a  supplement  to 
the  present  qualified  alternate  system. 

Under  existing  law.  the  cadet  strengths 
of  the  academies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  the  number  of  additional 
appointments  which  may  be  filled  under 
the  qualified  alternate  system.  There  is 
an  annual  attrition  of  about  220  cadets 
at  the  Military  Academy.  As  a  result, 
the  academies  are  never  at  their  author- 
ized strength,  except  at  the  beginning 
of  each  academic  year.  The  bill  will  per- 
mit the  two  academies  to  make  appoint- 
ments on  the  basis  of  anticipated 
vacancies  which  would  be  expected  as  a 
result  of  attrition  during  the  academic 
year. 

The  bin  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
overstrmgth  bUl.  since  the  academies 
will  be  in  excess  of  their  authorised 
strength  at  the  begtoMng  oT  the 
academic  year. 


^.  J^  be  Mtlelpated  thai  about  M 
additional  eadets  woukl  be  appolatad 
•aoh  y«ur  to  the  Army  and  Air  VOroa 
Academies.  The  bill  provides  that  not 
mors  than  250  oadeta  may  be  in  each 
Aoademy  under  the  authority  ot  thla  biU 
at  any  ona  time.  The  appointmante  will 
reauli  in  the  aoademlea  baing  able  to 
graduate  approximately  40  to  46  mora 
oOcers  eaeh  year. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  addi- 
tional cadete  to  be  appointed  under  thU 
bill  will  require  no  increase  in  physical 
faoiliUes  or  in  the  slae  of  the  faculties 
at  either  of  the  academies. 

MVTWOD  or  AvronrrMSMT  omscs  azu. 
I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  method 
under  which  additional  cadete  would  be 
appointed  to  the  Military  and  Air  POrce 
Academies. 

Plrst.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ad- 
ditional appolntmente  would  be  made  as 
a  supplement  to  the  existing  qualified 
alternate  appointment  sjrstem. 

Second.  In  determining  the  exact 
number  that  could  be  entered  under  this 
system,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  would  be  authorized  to  deter- 
mine, or  forecast,  the  number  by  which 
the  cadet  corps  at  their  respective 
Academies  would  be  under  their  author- 
ized strength  at  the  end  of  the  next 
academic  year  sls  a  result  of  normal  at- 
trition. As  an  example  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  bill  would  operate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  in  January  of  1983 
would  make  a  determination  as  to  the 
extent  of  attrition  which  would  occur  at 
the  Military  Academy  between  July  1963 
and  June  1964.  Based  on  this  forecast 
he  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  cadete  who  could  be 
entered  at  the  Military  Academy  in  July 
of  1963  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Third.  With  respect  to  those  who  may 
compete  for  these  additional  ^point- 
ments,  the  bill  provides  that  95  percent 
must  come  frcxn  congressional  sources. 
Furthermore,  this  95  perc^it  must  be 
first  alternate  congressional  nominees  or 
their  equivalent.  It  might  be  pointed 
out  that  under  the  existing  qualified 
alternate  system,  only  two-thirds  of 
those  appointed  are  required  to  come 
from  congressional  sources.  Ur>der  the 
bill  only  the  first  alternate  may  be  ap- 
pointed if  he  is  qualified  for  selection. 
However,  in  the  event  the  first  alternate 
of  the  Member  of  Congress  is  otherwise 
admitted  or  is  not  qualified — that  is, 
does  not  meet  the  miniTniiwn  require - 
mente  for  admission — the  second  alter- 
nate of  the  Member  of  Congress  would  be 
eligible  for  selection.  In  extremely  rare 
cases  this  could  also  apply  to  the  third 
alternate  where  neither  the  first  nor  the 
second  alternate  Is  eligible  for  admis- 
sion. The  bUI  makes  ttiis  exception  to 
the  first  alternate  requiremente  in  order 
to  insure  that  the  Member  of  Congress 
will  be  able  to  have  one  of  his  other  al- 
ternates compete  for  the  nomination  in 
the  event  his  first  alternate  is  noi  eligible 
for  some  reason. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  Members 
of  Congrefis  do  not  use  the  principal  al- 
ternate nft^sBO.  tar  cadet  noiUiiatSniiB. 
bat  use  what  is  termed  "the  congresston- 


leoea 

al  oonpeUtor  aystea.'*  uader  whleh  the 
Member  names  the  cadete  who  ooapvto 
for  his  noataatlon  and  the  aiumary  de- 
partmeate  arranga  the  eadtts  in  oitfer  of 
merit  for  admimon  purpoeee.  The  bUI 
proTldea  tn  luoh  oaaes  that  the  highest 
ranking  congressional  competitor  fol- 
lowing one  who  may  have  been  aeleoted 
for  admission  will  be  sUgible  for  saleotion 
under  the  bill.  Theee  provlalona  Insure 
that  each  Member  of  Congress  will  have 
one  cadet  compeUng  for  the  appolnt- 
mente authorised  under  the  bill.  At  the 
same  time,  there  will  not  be  more  than 
one  cadet  for  each  Member  of  Oomress 
competing  for  these  vacancies,  exoept  la 
those  cases  where  the  Member  may  be 
filling  more  than  one  vacancy. 

With  respect  to  the  remainlBff  S  per- 
cent of  those  who  may  be  appointed  un- 
der this  bill,  the  Secretary  could  select 
the  best  qualified  as  detennlned  by  the 
academic  board  from  all  ra*^ilidatos 
other  than  congressional  nomineea.  The 
5-patent  provision  civen  here  Is  pennis- 
sive  language  and  is  left  to  the  dlaeretlon 
of  the  Secretary. 

The  system  which  I  have  described  and 
which  this  bill  would  provide,  would  re- 
sult in  approximately  600  first  alternates 
or  their  equivalent  competing  for  the  50 
appolntmente  each  year  at  each  of  the 
Academies.  There  would  be  more  than 
one  candidate  for  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress, due  to  the  fact  that  normal  at- 
trition at  the  Academies  causes  the  con- 
gressional vacancies  anrwany  to  exceed 
the  number  of  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  would  make  the  actual  selections 
from  among  the  competitors  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  merit  established 
by  the  academic  board  for  aU  nominees 
in  the  case  of  the  Military  Acadony  and 
in  the  order  of  merit  as  established  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Air  Ptm»  Academy. 


EXTENSION    or    imraCTTlC    OBUSATXD 

The  bill  contains  an  additional  feature 
not  relating  to  appolntmente.  It  con- 
tains language  which  Increases  from  3 
to  5  years  the  minlmium  period  of  active 
service  which  regular  officers  must  com- 
plete following  graduation  from  the 
Academies.  It  should  be  'nr^afiiinfl 
that  the  effect  of  this  provision  la  to  in- 
crease the  service  by  only  1  year.  alDce 
as  a  matter  of  regulation  4  years  are 
presently  required.  The  provision  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  three  service  academies 
plus  the  Coast  Guard  and  woiild  not  af- 
fect the  period  of  obligated  service  for 
any  cadet  or  midshipman  appointed 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  bin. 

Mr.  IX3NG  of  Louisiana.  MftHam 
President,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  steted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana to  the  committee  amefklment  will 
be  steted. 

The  LcasLATXTx  Clbbk.  At  the  apptt>- 
priate  places  m  the  committee  aaaend- 
ment,  it  ts  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

On  pace  4.  between  lines  S  and  4.  to  Insert 
IhefWlowteg:  T*«t  (m)  KCtlcm  SMS  of  tRl« 
10,  ITbltad  Stata*  Code,  to  amemled  by  i 


t-'&- 
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at  the  end  thereof  %  new  eubeectlon  m 
foUowt: 

"(1)  The  fleeretary  of  the  Army  ahall.  not 
later  than  November  SO  of  each  year,  compile 
a  Umt  at  all  nosnlxieea  appointed  to  the  Acad- 
emy In  audi  year,  and  aball  provide  tbe  In- 

fonnation  contained  therein  to  any  Member 
of  Congrees  upon  request.  Such  liBt  shall, 
in  the  case  of  each  appointee.  Indicate  (1) 

the  domicile  of  aucli  appointee  at  the  time  of 
hU  nomination,  (2)  the  name  and  location 
Of  the  high  school  (or  equivalent)  from 
which  such  appointee  was  graduated,  (3) 
the  date  on  which  such  appointee  was  grad- 
uated from  high  school  (or  equivalent), 
and  (4)  the  name  of  the  nominating  author- 
ity recponslble  for  the  nomination  of  such 
appointee." 

On  page  4,  line  4,  to  strike  out  "That  sec- 
tion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Section", 

On  page  6,  line  7.  to  strike  out  "Sec.  2." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  8.  line  9,  to  strike  out  "See.  3." 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "See.  4.". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  6  and  7,  to  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sk.  a.  Section  6964  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"  '(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall,  not 
later  than  November  30  of  each  year,  com- 
pile a  list  of  all  nominees  appointed  to  the 
Naval  Academy  in  such  year,  and  shall  pro- 
vide the  Information  contained  therein  to 
any  Member  of  Congress  upon  request.  Such 
list  shall,  in  the  case  of  each  appointee,  in- 
dicate (1)  the  domicile  of  such  appointee  at 
the  time  of  his  nomination.  (2)  the  name 
and  location  of  the  high  school  (or  equiva- 
lent) from  which  such  appointee  was  grad- 
uated, (8)  the  date  on  which  such  appointee 
was  graduated  from  high  school  (or  equiv- 
alent), and  (4)  the  name  of  the  nominating 
authority  responsible  for  the  nomination  of 
such  appointee.' 

"Stc.  3.  (a)  Section  9342  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  t>y  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"  "(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall, 
not  later  than  November  80  of  each  year, 
compile  a  list  of  all  nominees  appointed  to 
the  Academy  in  such  year,  and  shall  provide 
the  information  contained  therein  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  upon  request.  Such 
list  shall,  in  the  case  of  each  appointee,  in- 
dicate (1)  the  domicile  of  such  appointee 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  (2)  the  name 
and  location  of  the  high  school  (or  equiv- 
alent) from  which  such  appointee  was  grad- 
uated, (8)  the  date  on  which  such  appointee 
was  graduated  from  high  school  (or  equiv- 
alent) ,  and  (4)  the  name  of  the  nominating 
authority  responsible  for  the  nomination  of 
•ueh  appointee.' " 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mi.  long  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  regret  that  there  Is  such 
sparce  attendance  on  the  floor  at  the 
present  time.  I  shall  not  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  at  this  moment, 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  I  believe  the  committee 
Is  willing  to  accept  this  particular 
amendment. 

Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  real  objection  to  the  amendment 
which  provides  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  have  the  right  to  know  who 
is  being  appointed  by  the  academic 
board  and  who  nominated  applicants  for 
appointment.  I  would  not  insist  on  a 
quorum  at  this  time  because  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  In  charge 
of  the  bin.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  is  willing  to  accept  the 


amendment.  On  that  basis  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  chargi;  of  the 
bill  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  thel  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.    CANNON.     Madam    Pra|ident,    I 

think  the  amendment  is  a  g6od  one. 
Members  of  Congress  are  entitle^  to  have 
the  information  available  on  request. 

The  request  seems  to  be  reasonable.  It 
would  require  information  asi  to  the 
domicile  of  the  appointee  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination,  the  name  and  location 
of  his  high  school,  or  equivaltht,  from 
which  he  graduated,  the  dat«  he  was 
graduated,  and  the  name  of  the  nomi- 
nating authority.  The  request  ^ems  to 
be  reasonable.  Certainly  it  l£  within 
the  right  of  Members  of  Congrei$  to  have 
the  information,  upon  inquiry,  dnd  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICBR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amjendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  GFPICE^l.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mjr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  my  next  amendrnent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (^Ir.  BuR- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  The  aralendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATivE  Clerk.  Ottj  page  4, 
line  13,  begirming  with  the  new  sen- 
tence, strike  out  all  down  thii<>ugh  the 
period  in  line  2  on  page  6,  ai^d  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Within 
that  determination,  the  Secretajr  of  the 
Army  may  select,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, for  admission  to  the  Academy 
candidates  who  are  recommenided  and 
found  qualified  by  the  Academic  Board. 
In  selecting  the  first  candidate  for  ap- 
pointment imder  this  subsectioh  in  any 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  select  for  ap- 
pointment a  candidate  nominated  by 
the  Member  of  Congress  who  nominated 
the  cadet  that  ranks  highest  in  the  sen- 
ior class  for  such  year.  In  selajting  the 
second  candidate  for  appointmeht  under 
this  subsection  in  any  year,  tne  Secre- 
tary shall  select  for  appointment  a  can- 
didate nominated  by  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  nominated  the  caqet  that 
ranks  the  second  highest  in  the  senior 
class  for  such  year.  The  third  knd  sub- 
sequent selections  for  appointment  made 
by  the  Secretary  imder  this  sObsection 
shall  follow  ttie  same  order  as  prescribed 
above.  For  the  purposes  of  ttiis  sub- 
section, only  those  cadets  in  tite  senior 
class  for  any  year  who  were  nOminated 
for  appointment  to  the  Academjr  by  cur- 
rent Members  of  Congress  shaBI  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  ranking  of  sueh  cadets 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Academic 
Board  solely  on  the  basis  of  mjerit. 

On  page  6.  line  16,  beginning  With  the 
new  sentence,  strike  out  all  down 
through  the  i>eriod  in  line  4  oa  page  8, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  • 
"Within  that  determination,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  sHect,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  for  admission  to 
the  Academy  candidates  who  are  rec- 
ommended and  found  qualifiers  by  the 
Faculty.  In  selecting  the  first  candidate 
for  appointment  under  this  subsection 
in  any  year,  the  Secretary  shafll  select 


for  appointment  a  candidate  nominated 
by  the  Member  of  Congress  who  nomi- 
nated the  cadet  that  ranks  highest  in 
the  senior  class  for  such  year.  In  se- 
lecting the  second  candidate  for  appoint- 
ment under  this  subsection  in  any  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  select  for  appoint- 
ment  a   candidate  nominated   by   the 

Memlier  of  Congress  who  nominated  the 
cadet  that  ranks  the  second  highest  in 
the  senior  class  for  such  year.  The  third 
and  subsequent  selections  for  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  shall  follow  the  same  order  as 
prescribed  above.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  only  those  cadets  in  the 
senior  class  for  any  year  who  were  nomi- 
nated for  appointment  to  the  Academy 
by  current  Memt>ers  of  Congress  shall 
be  considered,  and  the  ranking  of  such 
cadets  shall  be  determined  by  the  Fac- 
ulty solely  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  prepared  a  speech  that  I 
should  like  to  deliver  in  support  of  my 
amendment,  which  is  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee bill.  The  committee  has  im- 
proved the  bill  with  its  own  committee 
amendments.  I  believe  my  amendment 
would  be  an  improvement  on  what  the 
committee  has  given  us. 

I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  amend 
with  a  substitute  a  bill  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  There  is  no 
committee  of  the  Senate  which  is  re- 
spected more  than  is  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  nor  is  any  committee 
more  admired;  and  no  chairman  of  a 
committee  is  more  completely  beloved  by 
the  Senate  than  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  The  entire  Senate  has  com- 
plete devotion  and  affection  for  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  I  have  no  chance  of  getting 
my  amendment  adopted  unless  Senators 
listen  to  the  debate  and  judge  what  I 
have  to  say  here  and  consider  the  amend- 
ment on  the  merits  of  my  presentation. 
Therefore,  I  feel  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
insist  on  a  live  quorum;  otherwise,  I 
believe  there  is  no  possibility  of  my 
amendment  being  agreed  to.  Therefore, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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A  POSITIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  FISH 
PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE  RE- 
SEARCH   AND    DETVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alaskan  congressional  delegation  today 
was  informed  that  President  Kennedy 
is  requesting  $500,000  for  research  and 
development  of  processes  to  produce  a 
concentrated  protein  from  flsh.  The  re- 
quest is  included  in  the  President's  sup- 
plemental budget  request  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 


This  is  wonderful,  welcome  news. 

I  am  informed  that  the  work  planned 
in  this  important  area  will  be  conducted 
at  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
Technological  Laboratory  in  College 
Park.  Md.  The  pilot  project  planned 
will  include  experimentation  with  diflfer- 

ent  processes,  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment hopes  to  develop  and  perfect  com- 
mercial techniques  for  the  production  of 
fish  protein  concentrate. 

The  President  has  pointed  to  the 
growing  need  for  a  low -cost  dietary  sup- 
plement of  animal  protein  in  many  na- 
tions. Research  has  demonstrated  the 
high  value  of  fish  protein  to  diets. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  March  13,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  the  course  of  my  testimony  I  urged 
that  the  money  requested  for  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  be  increased.  I  am, 
therefore,  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity again  to  support  the  requests  for 
these  funds  and  I  hope  we  will  approve 
the  request  of  the  administration  so  that 
the  United  States  may  move  more  rap- 
idly ahead  in  this  important  area. 

On  March  13,1  said : 
In  a  time  of  history  when  much  of  the 
worlds  population  suffers  from  a  lacli  of 
protein  in  its  diet,  this  country  should  be 
moving  ahead  in  the  vital  area  of  research. 
This  work  Is  in  the  Nation's  Interest  and 
merlU  support.  We  have  to  date  failed  to 
use  properly  the  available  harvest  of  the  sea. 
In  the  words  of  our  President.  "Let  us 
begin." 

Many  have  worked  for  expanded  re- 
search in  this  area  and  for  proper  utili- 
zation of  the  barely  tapped  resources  of 
the  seas.  The  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith], 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Engle],  and  others  deserve 
the  highest  commendation. 
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THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS: 
WORDS  AND  DEEDS,  OR  ONLY 
WORDS? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  19.  1962,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  commended  President  Kennedy  for 
stopping  foreign  aid  to  Peru  in  the  light 
of  the  military  takeover  of  that  and  the 
uncertainty  that  that  nation  could  give 
the  firm  assurance  required  that  it  would 
carry  out  the  self-help  measures  which 
should  be  required  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  logic 
and  reason  would  dictate  that  similar  ac- 
tion be  taken  with  respect  to  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  where  the  instability  of  the 
Governments  similarly  made  uncertain 
their  ability  to  carry  out  the  reciprocal 
agreements  needed  if  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  work. 

Dispatches  from  Buenos  Aires,  appear- 
ing  in  this  morning's  papers,  indicate 


that  even  the  military  junta  which  took 
over  command  of  that  Government  and 
seized  and  imprisoned  President  Frondizi 
is  not  as  stable  as  it  appeared  several 

weeks  ago  when  I  made  my  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  the  Argentine 
political  picture,  published  in  today's 
New  Yorlt  Times,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarlts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  urged 
that  military  aid  to  Latin  America  cease. 
A  few  days  later  I  repeated  that  sugges- 
tion on  the  "Today"  show.  Public  re- 
sponse to  my  suggestion  has  t>een  most 
gratifying. 

Almost  without  exception  my  mail  on 
this  subject,  which  has  come  from  most 
parts  of  the  country,  has  been  favor- 
able—many letters  enthusiastically  so. 

My  original  suggestion  with  respect  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  made  in 
the  light  of  the  military  takeover  in 
Peru. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  August  7, 
1962.  Marquis  Childs.  one  of  the  able 
commentators  on  the  Washington  and 
national  scene,  reexamined  in  depth  the 
situation  with  respect  to  Peru.  He  puts 
his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the  situation 
when  he  writes : 

Officials  studying  what  happened  in  Peru 
see  this  dilemma  In  its  most  acute  form. 
When  a  military  Junta  seized  power  p>ollcy- 
makers  were  faced  with  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory.  Simply  to  acquiesce  and  continue 
the  sizable  aid  program  was  to  announce 
to  l^tin  America  that  all  the  fine  words 
about  reform  and  democracy  were  meaning- 
less. 

That  is  precisely  the  point. 

Is  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  be  only 
woids  not  coupled  with  deeds?  That  is 
not  the  idea  originally  expressed  so  far- 
sightedly  by  President  Kennedy. 

Unfortunately,  from  all  I  have  heard 
and  read,  most  of  our  Latin  American 
friends  seem  to  act  as  though  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  consists  merely  of 
high-sounding  words.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  Our  actions  have  not  been  in 
keeping  with  our  words. 

No  wonder  the  Latin  Americans  are 
confused. 

In  his  excellent  article.  Marquis  Childs 

quotes  the  following  words  uttered  by 

an  unnamed  Latin  American  ambassa- 
dor: 

But  you  make  a  mistake  in  trying  to  put 
land  and  tax  reform  as  a  prerequisite  to  your 
aid.  Unless  you  quickly  make  evident  what 
aid  can  do.  you  will  have  no  support  whatso- 
ever In  Ijatln  America. 

This  is  a  very  revealing  statement.  It 
shows  an  utter  lack  of  awareness  on  the 
part  of  this  Latin  American  ambassador 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  more 
to  it  than  a  blank  check  on  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  Because  of  our 
widespread  undertaicings  of  "bail  out" 
operations  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  am- 
bassador is  lalxjring  imder  the  beUef 
that  the  Alliance  consists  of  no  more 
than  underwriting  the  governmental 
budgets  of  Latin  America  without  under- 
taking much  needed  land  reforms. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Childs*  article  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs,  as  well 
as  an  article  on  the  Peruvian  situation, 

written  by  Dan  Kurzman.  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  the  same  date 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

ExHarr   I 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  B,  1962] 
Argentine  Wab  Secretabt  Qurrs  Arm  Re- 
volt   BT    Armt    Leadexs — Gumo'B    Rkguce 
Is   Threatened — General    Srrs    Up    Rebel 
Command  in  North 

Bttenos  Anns.  August  8.— Argentina's  Sec- 
retory of  War  resigned  tonight  after  a  rebel- 
lion  of  army  leaders  threatened  new  difficul- 
ties for  the  shaky  goverimient  of  President 
Jos^  Maria  Guldo. 

Gen.  Juan  Bautista  Loza,  Secretary  of  War 
and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army,  told  a 
group  of  high  army  officers  that  his  resigna- 
tion from  both  poets  was  the  only  way  to 
resolve  the  situation. 

General  Bautista  Loza's  decision  foUowed 
a  day  of  military  upheaval  that  began  when 
his  own  top  army  leader.  MaJ.  Gen.  Pederico 
Toranzo  Montero.  set  up  a  rebel  command 
post  In  northern  Argentina.  He  demanded 
that  General  Bautista  Losa  resign. 

The  Secretary  of  War  denounced  General 
Toranzo  Montero  as  an  outlaw,  but  within 
a  few  hours  four  generals  had  rallied  to  the 
rel>ei'8  side. 

The  rebel  leaders  accused  General  Bautista 
Loza,  a  career  soldier,  of  having  wielded  an 
ironflsted.  one-man  rule  over  the  army. 

The  crisis  In  the  nUlitary  hierarchy  caused 
consternaUon  in  the  Otildo  government, 
which  was  put  into  power  by  the  army  last 
March  after  a  bloodless  coup  that  ousted 
Dr.  Arturo  Frondizi  as  President.  Dr.  Fron- 
dizi is  still  in  custody  on  an  island  in  the 
Plate  River. 

The  coup  followed  victories  at  the  polls 
by  supporters  of  the  ousted  former  dictator. 
Juan  D.  Peron.  MUltary  leaders  feared  that 
a  Peronlst  resurgence  was  at  hand. 

During  today's  confused  military  maneu- 
vers, a  score  of  army  officers  were  arrested. 

Commanders  of  garrisons  supporting  Gen- 
eral Toranzo  Montero  arrested  offlcerB  sus- 
pected of  siding  with  General  Bautista  Losa. 
Meanwhile,  General  Bautista  Loza  ousted 
key  commanders  he  l>elleved  to  be  opposing 
him. 

One  general  sent  by  General  Bautista 
Loza  to  take  command  of  the  First  Motor- 
ized Infantry  Division  in  a  Buenos  Aires 
suburb  was  arrested  by  a  colonel  opposed 
to  General  Bautista  Loza. 

President  Guldo  was  In  constant  confer- 
ence with  his  ministers  and  mUltary  chiefs, 
among  them  the  Minister  of  Economy,  Al- 
varo  Carlos  Alsogaray.  Senor  Alsogaray  has 
Just  retun.  J  from  an  aid-seeking  mission 
to  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  wobbly  Argentine  peso 
tumbled  again.  Senor  Alsogaray  expressed 
deep  concern  over  the  effect  the  army  con- 
flict might  have  on  his  drive  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving  again. 

StrPPOKT    POR    REBKL    RISES 

General  Toranzo  Montero  drove  from  his 
Salta  headquarters  to  the  remote  city  of 
Jujuy.  800  miles  northwest  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  army  commander 
in  chief. 

The  bold  maneuver  appeared  at  first  to 
have  scant  support.  But  as  the  day  wore 
on  various  key  garrisons  proclaimed  tacit 
support  for  the  nbela  by  demanding  Gen- 
eral Bautista  Loza's  resignation. 

Col.  Carlos  Silva  Valdez,  commander  of 
the  Second  Mountain  Infantry  Detachment, 
declared  the  support  of  his  men  for  the 
rebellion.  He  maid  that  garrlsona  In  sl|i 
provinces  had  pledged  their  backing. 
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BACKS    BSVOLT 

"I  hMW  1.000  men  fully  armed  under  my 
orders  end  ready  to  move  at  any  momeafc.' 
Colonel  aUTa  ValdflB  aald  orer  in  a  teie> 
phone  tnterrlew.  "We  are  In  eiqipcHt  at 
Toranao  Ifontero." 

Oeneral  Tormnao  Montero  la  •  brother  of 
Oen.  Carloa  Severo  Toranio  Montero,  a 
former  commander  In  chief  of  the  army  who 
f(Mrced  a  reshuffle  of  the  top  mllltsry  eclie- 
lons  in  an  uprising  against  Dr.  Ftondlzi  in 
1960. 

Oen.  Vederlco  Toranzo  Montero  Is  60  jrears 
old.  He  la  a  wiry  cavalry  officer  who  was 
imprisoned  S  years  by  the  Peron  regime  on 
a  charge  of  haTing  plotted  against  C3eneral 
Peron. 

From  hla  rebel  headquarters  In  Jujuy, 
Oen.  Toranao  M6ntero  broadcast  defiance  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  over  the  provincial 
radio.  He  said  that  "many  active  generals'* 
were  sympathetic  with  has  cause  and  he 
claimed  the  post  of  Oommander  in  Chief  as 
"senior  major  general  on  active  duty." 

Tbe  fact  that  he  established  headquartan 
in  JuJuy  ralaed  speculation  that  he  wanted 
to  be  near  the  Bolivian  border  to  seek  asylum 
if  the  uprising  failed. 

PBtoinsTs  am  pouticai.  cresxs 

Argentina  has  been  plagued  by  political 
crises  since  Juan  D.  Perbn  was  ousted  aa 
dictator  in  September  of  1965. 

Senor  Perdn's  followers — the  "descami- 
sados"  or  "shlrUess  ones" — and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  military  leaders  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  Government  have  been  at  the  core 
of  the  trouble. 

The  military  leaders  have  been  the  power 
behind  the  presidential  chair  fnMn  the  time 
the  armed  forces  aelaed  control  in  Argentina 
last  March  29.  On  that  day  they  ousted 
Dr.  Arturo  nt>ndlzl  as  President  and  arrested 
him.  In  his  piece  they  installed  Joe«  Maria 
Ouido. 

Senor  Ouldo  had  been  President  of  the 
Senate  and  as  such  was  next  In  legal  line 
of  succession  to  the  presidency. 

The  army  had  previously  ruled  through 
a  Junta  after  It  overtnrew  Senor  Perdn. 
Its  leaders  distrusted  Dr.  Frondlzl,  who  be- 
came President  May  1,  1958.  after  he  made 
a  deal  with  Peronlst  envoys  to  gain  the  presi- 
dency. Peronlat  voters,  barred  from  a  politi- 
cal ticket  of  their  own,  gave  Dr.  ProndlBl  hla 
winning  margin. 

PISONIST    TjmONS    RKSTOaXD 

The  i^prehenslona  of  the  military  leaders 
were  not  toesened  when  President  Frondlzi 
aubeequently  resttved  Per6nl8t  unions  to  a 
controlling  position  In  the  General  Ckinfed- 
eration  of  lAbor.  In  1961  Dr.  Frondlxi  further 
antagonized  the  military  by  refiising  to  vote 
with  tbe  United  States  to  exclude  Cubs 
from  activities  of  the  Organisation  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Dr.  Frondlsd  was  ousted  after  he  lifted  the 
ban  on  the  Perdnlst  political  party  and  per- 
mitted It  to  run  a  slate  of  candidates  in 
Argentina's  election  last  March  18.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  exiled  former  dictator  wcm  47 
of  85  aeata  at  stake  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  10  at  the  17  provincial  govemnshipa 
that  were  being  contested. 

Fearing  that  a  return  of  the  Perdnlsts 
would  undermine  their  power,  the  military 
deposed  President  Frondlzi,  whom  they  con- 
sidered a  tool  at  the  Communists. 

After  a  aeeaaw  struggle  that  lasted  about 
2  weeks.  President  Ouldo  capitulated  to  mili- 
tary demands  that  he  circumvent  Congress 
and  settle  the  Perdntst  Issue. 

He  announced  a  series  of  decrees  that  can- 
celed the  results  of  the  March  18  elections 
barred  Per6nlata  from  their  aeata  In  Congraaa 
and  put  military  Intervenors  in  control  of 
the  provincial  governments. 

Senor  Per^i  is  in  exile  in  Spain.  Dr.  Fron- 
dlxi is  still  being  held  in  Argentina. 
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I^aaimwi  a Tssanii  ntoac  Pxau's  Ooop 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Almost  anywhere  you  turn  in  this  eapltafl 
in  thla  sticky  end  of  the  siimmer  aeaaon.  yon 
will  be  told  Uutt  not  only  the  Alliance  fat! 
Progress  but  the  wh<^  foreign  aid  program 
is  foundering. 

Partly  it  can  be  put  down  to  the  profesM 
slonal  enemies  of  the  aid  program  such  a^ 
Louisiana's  Representative  Otto  Passman; 
But  It  Is  more  than  that.  In  one  unde]» 
developed  country  after  another,  the  struo* 
ture  of  society — tbe  cleavage  between  tbe 
haves  and  the  vast  mass  of  the  have-nots— « 
thwarts  the  efTort  to  raise  living  standardfl 
and  win  friends  to  the  democratic  way  at 
life. 

Officials  studying  what  happened  in  Pert* 
see  tbls  dilemma  In  its  most  acute  form, 
When  a  military  Junta  seized  power,  pollcy^ 
makers  were  faced  with  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory.  Simply  to  acquiesce  and  contlnvia 
the  sizable  aid  program  was  to  announce  tp 
Latin  America  that  all  the  fine  words  about 
reform  and  democracy  were  meaningless. 

Tbe  aid  program  was  stiapended.  Ambas-» 
sador  James  Loeb  returned  to  Washingtot^ 
and  the  question  of  the  future  relationship 
between  Washington  and  Lima  was  put  on 
the  shelf.  Now  that  the  Peruvian  military 
have  freed  President  Manuel  Prado,  promised 
elections  in  1963  and  are  tolerating  tbe  pres-> 
ence  of  the  leaders  of  the  APRA  Party,  thrt 
process  of  resuming  at  least  the  diplomatic 
relationship  has  begun.  The  United  Statel 
is  wisely  letting  Mexico  and  other  Latin 
American  nations  take  tbe  lead  in  tbl$ 
matter. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  recent  year* 
in  best  sellers  such  as  "The  Ugly  American* 
about  Ambassadors  wbo  spend  tbetr  time  st 
cocktail  and  dinner  parties  with  tbe  elltei. 
Knowing  little  or  nothing  about  the  countrfl, 
the  American  Ambassador  is  soothed  by  th« 
wealthy  and  wellborn  who  speak  English 
and  who  have  Important  financial  connec* 
tlons  with  tbe  United  States.  Wblle  tblt 
tends  to  be  a  carlcatiu'e,  it  conveys  an  unt 
comfortable  ring  of  truth  about  many  Am*' 
bassadors  we  have  sent  abroad. 

Loeb  and  his  wife  worked  hard  to  breal^ 
through  this  easy  pattern.  With  their  fluent 
Spanish,  they  did  their  best  to  come  in 
contact  with  students,  Intellectuals,  labor 
leaders  and  others  who  fall  outside  the  ellM 
category. 

That  may  have  been  one  reason  when  tht 
crunch  came — the  Junta  taking  over  in  tank$ 
provided  by  the  American  military  aid  pro*- 
gram — the  American  business  community  Ift 
Peru  Joined  with  tbe  Lima  elite  to  denoune^ 
Washington's  policy  of  suspending  relation* 
and  holding  up  the  aid  program.  The  APR^ 
Party,  led  by  Victor  Paul  Haya  de  la  Torrfe 
who  was  subjected  to  McCarthylst-typ^ 
smears  during  the  campaign,  seems  to  bav^ 
won  more  votes  than  the  Conununlst-doml* 
nated  left-  or  right-wing  party. 

But  basic  interests  were  Jeopardized — $800 
million  in  investments  by  U.S.  corporation^. 
Loeb  was  acciised  by  the  military  and  the 
business  group  of  being  too  closely  Identlflot 
with  APRA's  reformist  objectives. 

Whether  under  the  military  the  outwawl 
forms  of  a  free  society  are  observed  and 
Whether  next  year  elections  are  held  wltS^ 
some  degree  of  free  choice  are  immediate 
questions  for  Peru.  But  for  the  Alliance  fo^ 
Progress,  with  its  policy  of  making  aid  coaf> 
ditional  on  reforms  presiunably  essential  tO 
win  popular  support,  tbls  Is  a  classic  cast 
deserving  the  most  thorough  study. 

You  come  up  against  a  cart-before-tha^ 
horse  question:  Must  reform  come  before  aM 
can  be  given?  Tliia  rqxnrter  talked  recently 
with  one  of  the  Latin  American  ambassador^ 
in  Washington   most  knowledgeable   about 


both  North  and  South  America  and  their 
complex  coexistence.  What  he  said  in  brief 
was  this: 

"Of  course  reforms  are  essential.  We  have 
all  known  this  for  a  very  long  time.  But  you 
make  a  mistake  in  trjilng  to  put  land  and 
tax  reform  as  a  prerequisite  to  your  aid. 

"Unless  you  quickly  make  evident  what 
your  aid  can  do.  you  will  have  no  support 
whatsoever  In  Latin  America. 

"Your  Members  of  Congress  talk  a  great 
deal  about  how  much  money  they  are  spend- 
ing for  Latin  America.  But  do  they  not 
imderstand  that  the  prices  for  the  ccmunodl- 
tles  we  sell,  the  only  means  we  have  to  earn 
our  way.  have  gone  down  and  down.  And 
tbe  money  you  put  into  aid  is  only  small 
compensation  for  those  losses." 

The  Peruvian  experience  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recast  the  whole  program.  The 
fantastic  military  aid  program — Jets  super- 
imposed on  a  peasant  economy — needs  dras- 
tic reexamination.  And  the  time  for  learn- 
ing Is  all  too  brief. 


EXHIBTT    3 
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PEBX7VIAN     PKASAN-T     FUfDS     PSOMISZ     IN 

CoMMmnsM 
(By  Dan  Kurzman) 

CxTzco.  Pxan,  Augrust  7. — Clprian  LlavUla 
Ccama.  a  peasant  In  the  Indian  village  of 
Cbocco,  has  never  heard  of  Karl  Marx.  He 
harbors  no  111  feeling  toward  the  United 
States,  not  being  sure  what  or  where  it  is. 
He  describes  himself  as  a  very  religious 
Catholic. 

Tet,  Clprian,  dressed  in  a  red  vest,  tight 
black  pants,  a  red  knitted  cap,  and  sandals 
fashioned  from  tire  rubber,  said  with  fright- 
ening casualness: 

"If  I  had  to  choose  between  communism 
and  God.  I  would  choose  communism.  The 
Communists  will  give  us  land,  but  Cod 
won't." 

Clprian  spoke  for  most  of  the  Indian  peas- 
ants in  Chocoo.  a  village  about  16  miles  from 
the  ancient  Inca  capital  of  Cuzco  deep  in 
the  south  Peruvian  Andes.  He  probably 
sp>oke  also  for  the  majority  of  Inhabitants  In 
scores  of  other  Indian  villages  throxighout 
Peru  who  are  wallowing  In  medieval  poverty. 

OWNS     HALT     AN     ACKX 

Clprian  owns  half  an  acre  of  communal 
land,  land  set  aside  by  the  government  for 
Indian  peasants  only.  But  as  the  potatoes, 
wheat,  corn,  and  beans  yielded  by  tbls  land 
are  Insufficient  to  meet  bis  family's  food  re- 
quirements— he  has  a  wife  and  two  young 
children — Clprian  must  also  work  another 
half  acre  of  land  as  a  tenant  farmer  on  the 
nearby  hacienda  of  a  powerful  absentee  land- 
lord. 

For  the  right  to  use  this  landlord's  prop- 
erty, Clprian  works  2  or  3  days  a  week  for 
his  feudal  master,  earning  less  than  tl  a 
month.  He  must  also  work  30  days  a  year 
for  his  landlord  without  receiving  any  pay 
at  all.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  divides  be- 
tween bU  own  field  and  the  one  he  rents. 
Last  year,  when  a  drought  struck,  he  bad 
to  do  odd  Jobs  In  Cuzco  to  make  enough 
money  to  buy  food. 

Clprian  lives  In  a  dark,  damp  thatch-and- 
adobe  but,  a  dungeonlike  enclosure  without 
windows  or  furniture.  A  fire  burning  In  a 
small  tnud  oven  that  has  no  chimney  con- 
stantly fouls  the  air.  Aluminum  pots  and 
pans  offer  the  only  suggestion  of  the  20th 
century. 

E£U£S    ON    WITCH    DOCTOS 

His  landlord  provides  no  medical  care  in 
case  of  Illness,  as  even  the  most  callous  colo- 
nialists do  In  Africa.  He  must  rely  on  the 
herbs  of  the  village  witch  doctor  when  any 
member  of  bis  family  gets  sick.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  of  his  village,  like  most  others 
in  the  region,  is  almost  60  percent;  life  ex- 
pectancy averages  under  30  years. 
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But  for  lUl  their  misery,  Clprian  and  his 
fellow  villagers  are  proud  people  with  hope 
for  their  children's  future.  That  is  why  they 
have  buUt  a  small  adobe  scboolbouse.  Tbe 
government  pays  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
who  comes  dally  from  Cuzco  to  teach  tbe 
first  and  second  grade,  enough  to  make  the 
children  literate  In  Spanish.  Most  of  their 
parents  are  Illiterate. 

Clprian,  a  more  ambitious  man  than  most. 
le:irned  recently  to  speak  and  read  Spanish 
at  a  Catholic  school  In  Cuzco.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, his  reading  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  local  Communist  newspaper.  "It  is 
easier  to  understand  than  other  newspapers." 
he  explained. 

It  Is  easy  Indeed  for  him  to  understand 
the  promise  of  land  when  the  Communists 
take  over  the  country,  especially  In  view  of 
the  bitter  fact  that  the  landlord's  property 
once  belonged  to  the  grandfathers  of  the 
Indian  villagers.  About  50  years  ago,  they 
had  sold  the  land  for  about  60  cents  an  acre 
and  the  p.edge  that  they  would  be  treated 
well  as  tenant  farmers. 

With  th<;  Communist  Infiuence  spreading, 
the  landlords,  too,  are  seeking  help.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  of  them  In  southern  Peru. 
Alfredo  RcmalnvUle.  owner  of  about  200.000 
acres,  sought  me  out  when  be  beard  I  was 
In  Cuzco.  Could  I  not  try  to  Infiuence  the 
United  States  to  exert  pressure  on  Peruvian 
Buthorltles  to  get  back  land  taken  from  him 
by  armed  Communist-led  peasants? 

To  the  suggestion  that  communism  might 
best  be  continued  through  a  voluntsu-y  re- 
distribution of  land,  Romalnvllle.  replied 
that  tbe  only  reform  needed  was  a  more 
equitable  system  of  allocating  rented  land. 

He  noted  that  some  tenants  with  150  acres 
or  more  rent  out  tiny  patches  of  land  to  sub- 
tenants who  have  to  work  "30  days  out  of  the 
month"  for  both  the  landlord  and  the  origi- 
nal tenant,  leaving  only  a  few  hours  a  month 
for  work  on  their  own  leased  land. 


HERBERT  HOOVER 

Mr.  CLiRTIS.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row one  c>f  the  greatest  of  all  Americans 
will  celebrate  his  88th  birthday.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  I  know  that 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans  and 
millions  of  people  abroad  appreciate  and 
honor  this  distinguished  man.  It  is  also 
my  opinion  that  as  the  years  go  by.  many 
more  millions  will  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  greatness  and  his  goodness. 

There  are  many  things  about  Mr. 
Hoover  that  are  deserving  of  mention, 
that  mark  him  as  a  great  citizen  and 
statesman.  Today  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  humanitarian  work  of 
former  President  Hoover. 

Through  the  centuries  the  question 
"Am  I  my  brothers  keeper?"  has  echoed 
in  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  have  answered  the 
question  affirmatively  by  direct  and  in- 
direct participation  in  the  relief  pro- 
grams established  to  prevent  mass  star- 
vation or  mass  loss  of  life  by  pestilence 
and  famine  during  and  following  the  to- 
tal wars  of  this  century. 

One  whose  name  is  summoned  to  mind 
immediately  in  connection  with  these 
huge  lifesaving  and  humanitarian  en- 
deavors is  Herbert  Clark  Hoover. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  1914 
found  Herbert  Hoover  in  London  on  a 
mission  for  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion. It  also  found  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans stranded  in  London  without  funds 
to  return  to  the  United  States  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  cash  on 


checks  and  letters  of  credit.  Hoover  im- 
mediately was  pressed  into  managing  the 
repatriation  of  some  120.000  Americans 
in  their  flight  from  Europe.  Mobilizing 
the  resources  of  himself  and  a  group  of 
mining  engineer  friends,  he  organized 
the  American  Relief  Committee  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  he  was  chairman.  In  this 
capacity  he  advanced  cash  on  personal 
checks,  arranged  for  hotel  accomoda- 
tions and  steamship  reservations,  thus 
aiding  his  fellow  countrymen,  most  of 
whom  were  personally  unknown  to  him, 
to  return  to  the  United  States. 

But  before  he  completed  this  task  he 
was  called  to  what  was  even  a  greater 
relief  mission. 

When  the  German  armies  smashed 
into  Belgium  and  northern  France  and 
the  British  and  FYench  blockaded  Ger- 
many and  her  allies,  including  occupied 
Belgium  and  northern  France,  7,500,000 
Belgians  and  2,500,000  French  men. 
women  and  children  were  caught  in  a 
vise.  Their  plight  was  made  worse  by  the 
invaders'  pillage  of  the  grain  harvest  and 
hosts  of  animals.  Imminent  starvation 
faced  the  10  million  isolated  people  un- 
less some  arrangements  could  be  made 
to  provide  food  and  to  get  it  successfully 
through  the  blockade. 

The  Belgian  national  relief  committee 
urged  Hoover  to  take  charge  of  a  food 
and  relief  project,  and  so,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  Ambassador,  he 
organized  the  Commission  for  Belgian 
Relief  and  served  as  its  chairman  during 
the  5  years  of  its  existence.  He  arranged 
with  the  warring  nations  to  permit  pas- 
sage through  the  blockade  of  clothing 
and  food  for  distribution.  The  first  ap- 
peal for  world  charity  was  issued  at  the 
initial  meeting  of  the  Commission.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  Commission  the  great 
outpouring  of  charity  amounted  to  the 
largest  fund  ever  known  at  that  time. 
The  total  charitable  contributions  in 
money  and  cargoes  of  food  and  clothing 
were: 

Prom  the  United  States $34,  521,  026  99 

PYom  the  British  Empire 16,  641.  034.  85 

From  Latin  America 

and  others 1.128.773.67 

Total.- 52,290.835.51 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Commission 
it  was  apparent  that  it  could  not  fully 
hold  the  lifeline  for  these  10  million  peo- 
ple solely  with  the  gifts  it  could  obtain 
from  generous  people.  Hoover  thereupon 
succeeded  in  securing  subsidies  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Britain  and  France. 

During  these  difficult  years  Hoover  weis 
responsible,  as  the  controlling  head  of 
the  Commission,  for  sending  into  occu- 
pied France  and  Belgium  about  5  million 
tons  of  food  and  clothing,  having  a  mar- 
ket value  of  approximately  $1  billion. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  in  April  1917,  saw  the  return  to 
the  United  States  of  Hoover,  and  his 
appointment  by  President  Wilson  as 
U.S.  Food  Administrator.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  Hoover  established  the 
U.S.  Grain  Corporation,  the  Sugar  Equal- 
ization Board,  and  the  Food  Purchase 
Board,  all  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  more  centralized  handling  of  food  sup- 
plies during  the   war   emergency.     He 


also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Interal- 
lied Food  Council. 

As  Food  Administrator,  he  developed 
an  organization  for  stimulating  produc- 
tion, checking  hoarding  and  speculation, 
and  conserving  food  supplies.  His  pro- 
gram called  for  meatless,  wheatless,  and 
sugarless  days.  By  these  activities  he  was 
able  to  meet  the  large  food  demands  of 
the  Allies,  who  were  experiencing  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the 
citizenry,  owing  to  food  shortages  caused 
by  reduced  production  and  loss  of  cargoes 
by  U-boat  destruction.  As  a  result  of  the 
programs  he  administered,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  provide  the  necessary  mai^ns 
of  food,  medicine,  and  clothing  for  the 
170  million  people  in  the  allied  and  neu- 
tral nations  in  Europe  during  the  period 
of  American  participation  in  the  First 
World  War. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on 
November  11.  1918.  the  dark  curtain  of 
war  lifted,  revealing  a  terrible  scene  of 
the  devastation  war  leaves  in  its  wake. 
It  revealed  a  disorganized  and  hungry 
Eastern  Europe.  The  United  States  took 
the  first  large-scale  relief  action  by  set- 
ting up  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion, with  Herbert  Hoover  as  its  Chair- 
man. A  congressional  appropriation  of 
$100  million  was  made  available  for  use 
in  getting  food  and  supplies  to  the  fam- 
ine-stricken and  panic-stricken  coun- 
tries. Large  loans  were  later  made  by  the 
United  States  to  these  coimtries.  In  8 
months,  nearly  5  million  tons  of  food- 
stuffs, of  a  value  of  $1  billion,  were  sent 
into  23  countries. 

The  total  amount  of  oversea  food  and 
other  supplies  handled  by  the  organiza- 
tions which  Hoover  directed  during  the 
First  World  War  was  33.841,307  tons,  of 
a  value  of  $5,243  million. 

The  signing  of  the  p>eace  treaty  brought 
with  it  the  liquidation  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  as  an  agency  act- 
ing for  the  U.S.  Government.  But  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  food  still  persisted 
in  parts  of  Europe ;  so  Hoover  and  several 
of  his  associates  formed  a  private  charit- 
able organization  to  carry  on  the  human- 
itarian work  of  feeding  the  hungry  and 
orphaned  children  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe.  Since  the  name  ARA  had 
become  so  well  known,  it  was  decided  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  private  organ- 
ization under  the  same  title.  During 
the  life  of  this  organization — until  Jure 
1922 — it  provided  free  meals  to  more  than 
8  million  children.  In  addition,  warm 
clothing  of  an  estimated  value  of  $8  mil- 
lion was  distributed  to  2  million  chil- 
dren. 

During  the  life  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  it  provided  public  and 
private  aid  to  14  million  adults.  Adding 
children,  the  total  number  of  individ- 
uals who  at  one  time  or  other  were  fur- 
nished the  necessary  margins  to  preserve 
life  was  estimated  at  more  than  20  mil- 
lion, in  45  nations. 

In  July  1921,  only  a  few  months  after 
Hoover  had  become  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  as  he  was  preparing  to  wind 
up  the  activities  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  Maxim  Gorky,  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  author,  addressed  an 
appeal  to  him  and  the  other  American 
I>eople  for  aid  in  the  stupendous  famine 
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among  Runlan  people  In  the  Uknine 
and  the  valley  of  the  Volgm— ^or  bread 
and  medleines  for  starving,  dlaeaae- 
racked  children.  This  had  been  due 
partly  to  freaks  of  the  weather,  but  most- 
ly to  a  halt  in  agricultural  production 
while  the  Soviets  were  comimmlitlng  the 
RiMsian  peasants.  At  that  time  there 
were  a  few  million  dollars  left  over  in  the 
American  Relief  Administration.  Hoov- 
er, in  reply  to  Oorky,  outlined  certain 
minimiim  conditions  upon  which  the  task 
oould  be  undertaken,  particularly  for 
chUdren.  These  ctmditions  included 
freedom  of  all  American  prisoners  in 
Russia;  full  liberty  to  Americans  to  ad- 
ndaigbtt  the  rdief  mnd  to  travel  without 
interference;  distribution  on  a  nonpolit- 
ieal  basis;  and  free  storage,  transp<x-ta- 
Uon,  and  offices. 

The  Soviet  Government  had  been  sub- 
sidizing revolutlcm  over  the  world  with 
csarlst  gold.  Hoover  demanded  that  the 
Soviets  place  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
remainder  in  the  ARA.  for  expenditiure 
upon  food.  They  raised  many  difficul- 
ties; and  it  was  only  when  Hoover  threat- 
ened to  abandon  the  entire  project  that 
they  complied.  Hoover  finally  got  to- 
gether $90  million,  of  which  about  $18 
mllUon  came  from  this  Russian  gold. 
Part  of  the  resources  came  also  from  an 
appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  $20 
minion  profits  left  in  the  VS.  Oraln 
Corporation  and  $8  million  in  medical 
supplies  from  military  surplus.  The  re- 
mainder was  raised  by  public  charity. 

Final  records  show  that  during  this 
period  of  plague  and  pestilence,  over  19 
million  starving  Russian  people,  of  whom 
6  million  were  children,  were  fed  753,400 
tons  of  American  food. 

When  the  back  of  the  famine  was 
broken  and  the  Russian  mission  was 
ended.  Hoover  received  a  scroll  of  thanks 
from  the  Soviet  Government.  One 
might  suppose  that  this  humanitarian 
endeavor  would  have  assured  Hoover  an 
honored  place  in  Soviet  history.  This 
was  not  to  be  true.  In  1927.  when 
Hoover  became  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  down  through  the  ensuing 
years  his  reward  has  been  that  the  Com- 
mimists  have  consistently  attempted  to 
defame  him  and  his  llf esaving  endeavors 
on  their  behalf. 

After  World  War  n,  at  the  request  of 
President  Truman,  Hoover  was  coordi- 
nator of  food  supply  for  38  nations.  In 
his  capacity  he  girdled  the  globe,  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  provide  rice  for 
starving  millions  In  the  Far  East  and 
bread  for  millions  more  on  other  con- 
tinents. And  when  his  work  was  taken  up 
by  the  relevant  Government  agencies,  he 
expressed  a  readiness  to  assume  any 
other  tasks  the  President  thought  he 
could  perform  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Those  too  he  has 
accomplished  nobly. 

Since  the  elder  statesman  began  his 
career  of  public  service  in  1913,  he  has 
organized  famine  and  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams for  more  than  a  billion  persons  in 
50  nations.  He  stands  ready  to  serve 
today  all  humanity  which  he  loves. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  not  only  for  the  vast 
majority  of  this  body — ^yea,  all  of  them — 
but  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  whom 


I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In  part,  ii^ 
wishing  Ho-bert  Hoover  a  happy  birtht 
day  tcmuMTow.  when  he  becomes  88  year^ 
of  age. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  havt^ 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  r&* 
martcs  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Davi4 
Brown,  publisher.  In  the  Qlobe-Democrai 
of  August  6. 1961,  concerning  Mr.  Hoovear 
when  he  was  87  years  old. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor» 
as  follows: 

Herbekt  Hoovix  Reaches  87 

(By  David   Brown)  | 

Back  In  the  era  before  electric  lights  or 
telephones  or  paved  roads  the  Fourth  of  July 
was  an  important  day  in  the  little  town  Ct 
West  Branch,  Iowa.  It  was  a  patriotic  day. 
The  high  moment  came  each  year  when  Vxt 
vlUagers  and  countryfolk  gathered  at  thfc 
croaaroads  to  hear  the  Declaration  of  Indtr- 
pendence  read  aloud  to  them. 

There  was  one  boy  of  the  town  who  alwaffe 
perched  himself  where  he  could  hear  well. 
In  time  he  went  away  from  West  Branch. 
He  grew  to  manhood,  and  a  lot  of  yeatfi 
passed.  And  a  lot  of  things  happened  In  tbie 
world. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  man  full  of  years  aad 
wisdom  stood  in  Philadelphia's  historic  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  addressed  a  group  Of 
school  boys  and  girls.  His  words  went  oUt 
to  the  entire  youth  of  the  Nation  by  radio  ■ 
He  told  the  youngsters  of  America  to  lie 
alert  to  protect  that  precious  freedom  thtfy 
had  Inherited  from  the  founders  of  their 
country. 

The  man  who  spoke  that  admonition  wlt^ 
the  wavering  voice  of  age  was  once  the  boy 
who  had  listened  so  intently  to  the  Fourtjh 
of  July  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  In*- 
pendence  in  West  Branch,  Iowa. 

He  had  Inherited  that  precious  freedom 
himself  long  ago.  and  it  had  enabled  him  t|o 
become  one  of  the  great  men  of  America 
and  of  the  entire  world. 

He  was  Herbert  Hoover. 

Next  Thursday — Augiist  10 — he  will  be  87. 

The  world,  as  it  does  each  year,  wlU  cas- 
ually note  the  milestone  as  It  flicks  by,  but 
many  people  still  alive  will  pause  long  enougjh 
to  remember  that  this  man  once  fed  theKi 
when  they  were  starving. 

In  this  long  life  of  amazing  breadth  Her- 
bert Hoover  has  won  superlative  distinction 
in  several  fields.  He  has  been  a  great  en- 
gineer, humanitarian,  administrator,  el(Mr 
statesman,  patriot,  and  President  of  ttie 
United  States. 

He  has  gathered  recognitions  of  all  kindfe. 
Colleges  and  universities  of  the  world  hate 
given  him  more  than  90  honorary  degrees 
alone.  Doeens  of  schools  have  been  nanMd 
for  him,  and  this  he  considers  the  greatest 
distinction  of  all.  For,  though  he  Is  notw 
old  in  years,  his  increasing  interest  has  been 
in  youth — ^Its  morality,  its  education.  Its 
democratic  ideals.  A  supreme  devotion  In 
recent  years  has  been  his  beloved  BofB' 
Clubs  of  America  of  which  he  is  chairmah- 
Despite  his  age,  he  indefatlgably  goes  about 
the  country  dedicating  new  clubhousds. 
Nothing  has  made  him  prouder  than  tne 
fact  that  the  new  boys'  headquarters  In 
New  York  opposite  the  1717.  building,  has 
been  named  the  Herbert  Hoover  building. 

His  most  cherished  project  is  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peate 
housed  in  a  striking  tower  on  StanfQQd 
University  campus  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  ^t 
is  a  vast  coUection  of  material  on  this 
century's  "great  social  upheavals,"  and  i^ 
purpose  Is  to  promote  peace. 

The  pattern  of  Hwbert  Hoover's  adult  life 
has  fallen  into  three  segments.  During  the 
first  20  years  he  was  a  distinguished  mining 
engineer    who    built    a    personal    fortuae. 


During  the  next  18  years  his  Ufa  was  given 
fully,  without  a  cent  of  pay,  to  the  pubUc 
service — first  humanitarian  and  then  govern- 
mental. The  most  extensive  has  been  his 
post-Presidential  period — the  28  years  since 
he  left  the  White  House.  HU  varied  and  as- 
siduous activities  have  been  largely  in  behalf 
of  his  country  and  its  people.  And  they 
have  diminished  little  with  his  mounting 
birthdays. 

Since  his  wife  died  in  1944.  widower  Hoover 
has  lived  mostly  in  a  suite  high  up  in  New 
York's  Waldorf  Towers,  where  he  has  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  for  a  neighbor.  (He  has 
sons,  Allan  and  Herbert  Hoover  Jr.,  and 
grandchildren.)  His  offices  are  In  the  suite 
and  his  tireless  dally  activities  are  such  that 
he  Is  now  keeping  eight  secretaries  busy. 
He  Is  constantly  writing  books — in  long- 
hand—has  one  coming  out  In  September  and 
another  "in  the  oven."  He  makes  a  number 
of  major  speeches,  which  he  also  writes  him- 
self in  longhand.  This  year  he  has  sent  out 
more  than  36.000  letters,  has  met  innumer- 
able people,  and  engaged  In  all  sorts  of 
activities. 

In  Manhattan's  Waldorf  Towers,  where 
Herbert  Hoover  now  lives  at  the  age  of  87. 
he  is  far  removed  in  time  and  space  from 
the  little  Com  Belt  town  of  West  Branch. 
Iowa,  where  he  was  born  on  August  10,  1874. 
It  was  just  a  crossroads  village  then,  where 
his  father  sold  farm  implements  and  was  the 
blacksmith,  and  his  mother  hxul  taught 
school.  But  from  this  country  village 
America  and  Its  future  stood  Imaged 
clearly — the  land  of  freedom,  the  land  of 
opportunity,  the  land  of  rugged  Individual- 
ism. 

The  ancestors  of  his  parents  were  Quakers 
who  had  come  to  this  country  in  1740  and 
young  Herbert  Hoover  attended  the  Quaker 
Sunday  school  and  built  an  abiding  religious 
faith. 

At  the  age  of  10  he  was  an  orphan,  his 
father  had  died  of  typhoid  when  he  was  6 
and  his  mother  was  taken  by  pneumonia  a 
few  years  later.  The  three  children — Her- 
bert, his  brother  and  his  sister — were  dis- 
tributed among  relatives.  He  ended  up  with 
an  uncle  In  Newberg.  Oreg.,  attended  a 
Quaker  academy  there.  When  he  was  15  his 
uncle  moved  to  Salem,  Oreg..  opened  a  real 
estate  business  and  Herbert  worked  in  the 
office  and  went  to  night  school. 

A  prospecting  trip  with  a  mining  engineer 
about  this  time  settled  his  mind  about  a 
career.  He  heard  of  a  brandnew  school  that 
was  opening  Its  doors  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  and 
In  1891  became  one  of  the  first  to  enroll  In 
Leland  Stanford  University.  He  worked  his 
way  through  school.  In  time  became  Stan- 
ford's most  famoiis  graduate. 

With  his  diploma,  the  young  mining  engi- 
neer faced  the  world  in  1895.  He  began  his 
career  inglorlously  with  a  S2-a-day  pick  and 
shovel  job,  but  from  there  on  it  was  a  story- 
book success.  He  went  to  Australia  where 
a  gold  mining  boom  was  In  progress  and 
did  so  well  that  the  Chinese  Oovernment  em- 
ployed his  services.  But  first  he  hurried 
home,  in  1899.  and  married  his  Stanford 
University  sweetheart,  Miss  Lou  Henry  of 
Monterey,  Calif,  who  was  to  become  in  time 
the  Nation's  First  Lady.  But  then  she  was 
jtist  a  young  wife  sharing  the  travels  and 
perils  of  her  engineer  husband. 

They  traveled  all  over  the  world  together, 
and  there  were  perils  as  well  as  engineering 
triumplis.  Right  near  the  start  of  their 
marriage  they  were  among  the  200  foreigners 
who  were  besieged  4  weeks  in  Tientsin  dur- 
ing the  Chinese  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900. 
Herbert  Hoover  was  an  outstanding  engineer, 
was  partner  In  a  British  firm  from  1902  to 
1908  and  then  formed  his  own  company  with 
branch  offices  fiung  around  the  world. 

In  less  than  20  years,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  40  years  old,  he  was  wealthy.  He  di- 
rected mining,  metallurgical  and  other  com- 
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panic*  which  emplO]rMl  180,000  men  In  varl- 
ovtB  eountrlea. 

The  year  WM  1914.  llbgfer  was  In  ZiondoB 
to  persuade  Coropeaa  natloBs  to  partielpate 
in  an  International  «rpoaltkic  San  Ftaneteoo 
was  holding  the  next  year.  Suddenly  World 
War  I  broke  and  the  Kateerls  army  plimged 
through  Bdglum  to  attack  Prance. 

me  quiet,  reeerved  englaeer  who  wee 
known  little  outside  his  prttfenton.  was 
caught  up  in  the  holocaust  and  whirled  into 
public  life. 

Pint  he  was  put  to  work  expatriating  the 
200,000  Americans  caught  in  Surope  by  the 
war  and  he  did  such  a  good  )ob  that  he  was 
next  given  one  of  the  most  gigantic  humani- 
tarian tasks  of  all  ttme.  He  headed  a  com- 
mission which  fed  10  mmioD  distltute  Bel- 
^ans  betveen  October  1914  and  April  17. 
1917,  when  the  United  State*  entorwl  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

He  had  done  a  tremendous  Job  and  was 
famous  and  beloved  for  his  humanitarian - 
ism  and  administrative  ability.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  promptly  appointed  him 
Ftxxl  Administrator  In  the  United  States. 
He  continued  his  work  ot  International  re- 
hablUtatlon  and  relief  after  the  war. 

With  war  over,  the  American  voters  turned 
to  the  Republicans,  elected  Warren  O.  Hard- 
ing President.  He  named  the  pc^ralar 
Hoover  as  his  Secretary  at  Ooouneroe.  a 
Cabinet  post  in  which  he  oontlnned  for  8 
years  when  he  was  reappointed  by  Calvin 
Coolldge.  Harding's  suoceasar  sfter  hit  death 
in  1923. 

The  Republicans  happily  turned  to  Her- 
bert Hoover  in  1928  when  Coolldge  did  not 
"choose"  to  run  again. 

The  roaring  1930ti  were  roaring  to  a  close. 
The  Nation  was  at  the  crest  of  Its  greatest 
prosperity.  Candidate  Hoover  had  the  con- 
fidence of  people  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
would  bring  business  methods  to  Oovern- 
ment and  keep  Oovemmert  out  of  business. 
In  his  campaign  he  was  so  optimistic  be 
spoke  of  the  future  possibility  of  abolishing 
poverty  in  America. 

The  Dcsnocrats  nominated  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  four-time  Governor  of  New  York 
and  a  man  of  the  people.  He  was  a  Cath- 
olic; he  favor-x!  ending  prohibition.  Hoover 
believed  prohibition  a  "noble"  expolment 
that  needed  better  enforcement.  He  bad 
personal  popularity  and  unprecedented 
prosperity  on  his  side. 

In  a  crushing  victory  at  the  polls  be  won 
40  of  the  48  States. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  on  March  4.  1929,  In- 
augurated as  the  Slat  President  of  the 
United  States.  Before  7  man  the  had 
passed  the  greatest  prosperity  ever  sesn 
came  tumbling  down  about  the  cars  of  a 
stunned  people. 

The  first  manifestation  that  a  fool^  para- 
dise had  come  to  an  end  was  the  stock 
market  crash  October  29.  1929.  Then,  grad- 
ually, the  fires  of  industry  died  out.  the 
wheels  of  commerce  slowed,  men  lost  their 
jobs,  businesses  failed,  purchasing  power 
shrank,  nxortgages  were  foreclosed  on  homes 
aiul  farms,  souplinee  formed,  banks  closed. 
The  Nation's  worst  depression  of  all  time 
deepened,  reached  bottom  with  12  million 
unemployed  In  193S  and  really  lasted  for  10 
years — until  World  War  II  set  off  another 
boom. 

It  was  not  a  depression  President  Hoover 
cr::ated.  it  was  not  one  he  could  have 
avoided,  it  is  doubtful  that  he  conld  have 
controlled  It  very  much  during  his  single 
term,  though  some  reasonable  critics  argue 
that  he  was  too  long  in  recognising  its  seri- 
ousness. He  himself  has  always  attributed 
it  in  the  main  to  delay c  1  consequences  of 
World  War  I.  has  insisted  that  he  could 
h.ive  cured  It  had  he  contlnaed  In  rtttce  or 
that  It  would  have  been  qukdtly  dissipated 
if  the  Democrats  had  followed  his  policies. 
The  Democrats,  of  course,  have  never  shared 
this  view. 


Itie  great  depri— Ion 
thing   els*   (living   PresldsBt 
mlnlstrattoQ.    Always   a  lurd 

spent  as  much  as  20  hours  a  day  at  his 
trying  to  rally  the  eoemtry  toward  reoovery. 
But  despit*  many  maasarss  to  get  the 
moving  sgain  the  daellne  oontlnusd. 

A  storm  of  eondemnatlan  descended  on 
the  BepubUca&  administration  as  the  1932 
election  year  came  around.  The  Republi- 
cans, with  sagging  hopes,  again  nominated 
Herbert  Hoover.  The  Democrats  picked 
R^nklln  D.  Roosevelt,  another  New  York 
Governor  with  personal  charm  and  a  vote- 
catching  family  name.  He  was  talking  about 
a  "New  Deal"  and  the  "forgotten  man." 

The  sad  economic  plight  of  the  Nation 
was  a  perfect  Democratic  club  with  whidi 
to  flay  the  Bepubllcaos  in  the  campaign. 
The  Republican  President  was  vilified.  He 
was  made  the  scapegoat.  It  was  "the  Hoover 
depression." 

Herbert  Hoover's  defeat  at  the  poQs  that 
November  was  even  more  overwhelming  than 
his  victory  had  been  4  years  earlier.  He  won 
only  6  States,  lost  42. 

He  and  hU  wife  packed  \ip,  went  liome 
to  their  private  residence  on  the  campus  of 
Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto. 

The  ordeal  was  over.  They  had  endured 
much.    There  was  no  bitterness. 

Herbert  Hoover,  who  had  never  aoc^ted 
a  cent  of  salary  or  other  compensation  for 
his  years  of  public  service — even  during  the 
4  years  be  was  President — did  not  retiim  to 
his  lucrative  profession  of  engineering.  De- 
q;>ite  his  political  disappointment,  he  decided 
to  devote  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to 
his  Nation  and  its  people,  to  the  freedoms 
and  ideals  he  had  cherished  since  the  days 
he  listened  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence at  the  West  Branch  crossroads. 

He  could  devote  plenty  of  time  to  direct- 
ing, in^lrlng,  and  raising  funds  for  his  be- 
loved Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  a  national 
youth-building  organization. 

After  discreet  silence  for  a  few  years  he 
became  a  voice  of  the  New  Deal  "oi^Kisitlon" 
In  Bp>eeche8,  books  and  magazine  articles. 
He  was  ready  wiien  the  Second  World  War 
came,  and  afterward,  to  give  his  services  In 
famine  relief.  (When  Mrs.  Hoover  died  In 
1944  he  turned  their  residence  over  to  Stan- 
ford and  moved  into  Manhattan's  Waldorf 
Towers.) 

President  Roosevelt  always  Ignored  the  Re- 
puhliean  ex-Presldent.  never  hsd  him  inside 
the  White  House.  But  sncceeding  Demo- 
cratic President  Truman  wisely  called  upon 
his  rare  and  valuable  talents.  He  employed 
him  first  in  a  world  famine  relief  surrey,  and 
then  used  his  great  abilities  to  liead  a  com- 
mission to  seek  ways  of  Improving  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Covemmoit  and 
eliminating  wasteful  methods  of  operatloD. 
Familiarly  called  the  Hoover  Oommtrsiom , 
It  msdc  sweeping  recommendations  in  1949 
that  saved  an  estimated  a4  Irtlllon  a  year. 
The  former  President  hesded  a  similar  com- 
mission during  the  administration  ot  Re- 
publican President  Bsenhowcr. 

As  the  years  gathered  about  Herbert  Hoover 
so  did  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  country- 
men. He  was  cheered  opon  appearance.  He 
was  the  elder  stateman.  He  was  the  Inspira- 
tion of  youth.  He  was  the  man  who  came 
back  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  depresston 
and  defeat. 

And  always  since  his  boyhood  at  West 
Branch,  he  has  had  that  ahlrtlng  Calth  In  his 
country  "a  future.  A  few  years  ago  he  said: 
"I  have  Uved  a  long  life.  I  have  wltncsasd 
and  taken  part  in  many  great  and 
Ing  crises.  Bach  ttme  they  have 
r^nnrttmtt  the  AnMricsn  dream  ' 

real. 

"My  faith  arises  from  the  genius  of  our 
people,  their  devotion  to  personal  liberty  and 
their    sustaining    rellgloiw    beliefs.     It    the 
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OUTDOOR  RBCRKATEON 

Ur.  JACKSON.  Itr.  President.  I  ssg 
unajiimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  H.R.  7913  and  to  proceed  to  ihc 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  17g2,  Sen- 
ate bill  3117. 

The  FRJBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  lieczsLAnvs  Clekk.  A  bill  (8. 
3117)  to  ptomote  the  coordination 
and  developmoit  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  financial  awirt- 
ance  to  the  States  for  outdoor  recrcAtian 
planning,  and  for  other  porposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2.  line  4.  after  tbe  word 
"<Mi".  to  insert  "and  by  private  inter- 
ests"; in  line  II,  after  the  word  "The", 
to  strike  oat  nenns  *State'  and**  and 
insert  "term";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "States",  to  strike  out  -In- 
clude" and  insert  "includes";  on  page  3. 
line  12.  after  the  word  "subdivkions".  to 
Insert  "and  private  interests";  in  line  IS. 
after  the  word  "agreements",  to  sdike 
out  "without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
n.S.C.  529)  when  In  his  Judgment  such 
payments  are  necessary  to  facilitate  such 
research";  on  page  6.  line  4.  after  "June 
30.".  to  strilce  out  "1964"  and  insert 
"1966";  on  page  7.  line  11.  after  the  word 
"for",  to  strike  out  "coordination"  and 
insert  "cooperatkm";  on  page  8.  after 
line  7,  to  insert  a  new  seetiem.  as  toQaws: 

Ebc.  20L  TTie  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
accept  donations  of  money  or  other  personsl 
property  which  he  may  use  in  furtherance 
of  the  piirposes  at  this  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  •'204'*  to  "205"; 
and  after  line  15.  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 


MS.  The  DIstrlet  of  Ootnmhla.  Puerto 
Bioo.  the  Virgin  Islands,  Onam.  and  Ameri- 
can SanKMi  Shan  each  be  treated  in  the  same 
manixer  as  provided  for  States  in  this  Act: 
Proruled.  That  they  shan  not  be  given  equal 
shares  In  the  planning  grant  fmids  desig- 
nated for  such  apportionment  under  section 
202.  but  shan  be  given  In  lieu  thereof,  from 
said  funds  su^  sums  as.  In  the  Secretary's 
diacretloii.  provides  them  with  total  grants 
which  are  equitable  and  upptaptiUm  to  tbelr 
needs,  and  the  Secretary  shall  r^xirt  the 
amoont  ot  such  grants  to  Congress  annually. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt  mmd  House 
•/  JBcpreaeatetwes  of  f JU  VniteA  StaUs  of 
America  <»  Coiifrcst  asssBiUed,  That  the 
Oai^gmm  fluk  and  iIim  lares  tturt  the  general 
weUare  at  the  Hatloa  rvqvlres  that  all 
American  people  at  present  and  futora  gsn- 
sratkma  AaU  be  sssiiii  rt  the  atvailahmty 
and  ■iiiMltiimy  of  saeh  qnantt^  and 
quality  of  outdoor  recreation  resomoes  ss 
are  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  physical. 
q>iritual.  cultural,  recreational,  and  sclentiflc 
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banaflts  whlcb  raeh  outdoor  reorMtUm  re- 
•onroM  provlda:  And  thmt  ttawly  and  o»- 
ortllnatcd  action  U  required  br  •XL  lerds 
o<  goremment  on  and  by  prlTate  Intereats 
a  natlonwlda  bast*  to  eonMrre.  develop,  and 
utilize  rach  reaources  for  ttie  benefit  of  the 
American  people. 

Sac.  a.  As  used  In  this  Act  except  as  the 
context  otherwise  may  require— 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retai7  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
District  of  (Xdumbla,  the  Commcmwealth 
of  Puerto  Rloo.  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa. 

(c)  The  term  "outdoor  recreation  resources" 
means  land,  waters,  and  associated  resources 
In  the  United  States  and  Interests  therein, 
Improvements  thereon,  and  access  thereto. 
Including  areas  of  historic  significance  and 
such  foresU.  rangelands,  wetlands,  fish  and 
wUdllfe,  and  other  natriral  resources  as  may 
serve  other  beneficial  purposes,  which  pro- 
vide, or  may  in  the  future  provide,  c^por- 
timltles  for  outdoor  recreation.  The  term 
"outdoor  recreation"  means  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

Tin,!    I— aBBBAXCH,    COOBOnTATION,    AND 
PLANinNO 

Sec.  101.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  after 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  concerned,  to— 

(a)  prepare  and  maintain  a  continuing 
lnvent<»ry  and  evaluation  of  the  outdoor  rec- 
reation needs  and  resoiu'ces  of  the  United 
States; 

(b)  prepare  a  system  for  classification  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources; 

(c)  provide  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  their  pcmtteal  subdivisions  and  private 
Interests  with  respect  to  programs  relating 
to  outdoor  recreation; 

(d)  enco\urage  interstate  and  regional  co- 
operation in  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  resources; 

(e)  sponsor  and  emgage  in  research  relat- 
ing to  outdoor  recreation,  directly,  or  by 
contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agreements; 

(f)  formulate  and  keep  current  an  inte- 
grated nationwide  outdoor  recreation  plan 
which  shall  take  into  consideration  the  plans 
of  Federal  agencies.  States,  and  tbelr  political 
subdivisions,  shall  set  forth  the  current  and 
foreseeable  availability  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources  and  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
public  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof, 
and  sball  identify  critical  outdoor  recrea- 
tion problems  and  propose  steps  for  their 
solution,  identifying  desirable  actions  to  be 
taken  at  eacb  level  of  government  and  by 
private  Interests.  ITie  Secretary  shall  report 
at  Intervals  of  not  more  than  five  years  on 
such  plan  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress.  When  the  plan  Is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  tte  Secretary  shall 
transmit  copies  oi  the  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States; 

(g)  undertake  such  studies  and  assemble 
and  publish  such  Information  concerning 
outdoor  recreation,  either  directly  or  by  con- 
tract, as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  dissemi- 
nate such  information  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  sain  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code; 

(h)  establish  education  and  interpreta- 
tion programs  in  coc^ieratlon  with  educa- 
tional institutions  in  order  to  assist  and 
encourage  public  use  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources;  and 

(1)  request  any  Fed«ral  department  <»r 
agency  for  (1)  such  information,  data,  and 
reports,  and  (2)  such  advice  and  assistance, 
as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title;  and  any  department 
or  ageney  which  furnishes  such  advice  or 
assistance  may  expend  Its  own  funds  for  sticb 


purposes,  with  or  without  reimbursement 
from  the  Secretary  as  may  be  agreed  upot^ 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  tlsf 
department  or  agency.  | 

Sac.  lOS.  The  complete  files  and  records 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Revlelf 
Commission  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Se4t 
retary  on  or  befcMre  September  1.  1962. 

TTTLX  n PLANNINO  OSANTS  TO  8TATX8 

Sac.  201.  To  assist  the  States  In  meeting 
their  primary  responsibilities  to  provldf 
outdo(»'  recreation  opportunities  to  the  popf- 
ulations  they  serve  and  to  encourage  comi- 
prehenslve  planning  by  the  States,  In  coopej*- 
atlon  with  their  political  subdlvlsionB,  f(f 
effective  outdoor  recreation  resource  prOf- 
grams,  there  is  authorized  to  be  approprlat*^ 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  grants  to  Stat««s 
to  assist  them  In  the  preparation  of  ccati^- 
prehenslve  statewide  outdoor  recreatloji 
plans,  Including  the  cost  of  training  persoBi- 
nel  for  recreation  planning  and  adminlstrti- 
tlve  reeponsibillties.  Money  appropriate 
hereunder  shall  be  available  until  expended 
for  payment  to  the  States  to  assist  eaep 
State  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  Me 
years  In  a  planning  program  approved  l^y 
the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  sectlojn 
203,  commencing  not  later  than  June  3D, 
1966. 

Sbc.  202.  The  sxun  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  section  201  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  as 
follows:  (1)  one-flfth  shall  be  divided  equally 
among  the  several  States;  and  (2)  thr«^- 
fifths  shall  be  apportioned  in  the  propOt- 
tton  which  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  remaining  one-fifth  of  suqh 
sum  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  Statue, 
without  apportionment  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided, in  such  amounts  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  may  be  required  to  meet  ttxe 
needs  for  outdoor  recreation  planning. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  determining  the  adequacy 
of  any  planning  program  submitted  by  a 
State  for  approval  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  whether  such  ptb- 
gram — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  ( herelnaftjer 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency"  to  admtti- 
ister  the  planning  program; 

(2)  provides  for  preparing  and  keeping  Up 
to  date  a  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plan  for  assuring  the  availability 
and  accessibility  of  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources to  its  inhabitants  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  plan  sli»Il 
take  into  account  relevant  Federal  resourOes 
and  programs  and  shall  be  coordinated  with 
any  local,  metropolitan,  State,  or  regional 
comprehensive  plans,  including  those  pde- 
pared  with  the  aid  of  planning  grants  under 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (40  UJ3.C.  461) ;  and  It  may  consist 
entirely  or  in  part  ot  components  of  an  Inter- 
state plan  developed  In  cooperation  wllth 
agencies  of  another  State  or  States; 

(3)  sets  forth  the  jM-ocediu-es  to  be  fal- 
lowed in  carrying  out  such  planning  pi^o- 
gram,  with  adequate  provision  for  coopetfa- 
tion  with  all  Federal',  State,  and  local  agem- 
cles  having  responsibilities  in  such  fleldac 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  «|lll 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  may  require  to  carry  Qut 
his  functions  under  this  title; 

(5)  provides  such  accounting,  budgetiftg, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  program,  and  provides 
that,  upon  request  of  properly  authcn-l^ed 
representatives  of  the  Secretary,  accountmg 
and  other  fiscal  records  pertaining  to  sOch 
administration  will  be  made  available  for 
Inspection  by  rach  representatives. 


(b)  Upon  approval  of  the  State  planning 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such 
State  from  appropriations  available  therefor 
up  to  76  per  centvmi  of  the  first  year's  coat 
of  such  State  program;  not  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  second  year's  cost  of  such 
program;  and  not  more  than  35  per  centum 
of  the  annual  costs  of  such  program  during 
each  of  the  subsequent  three  years:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  no  case  shall  the  total  ol  such 
grants  exceed  the  amount  available  to  such 
State  under  section  202. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
accept  donations  of  money  or  other  personal 
property  which  he  may  use  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sue.  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  limit  any 
authority  of  the  Secretary  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

Sxc.  206.  The  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa  shall  each  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  States  in  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  they  shall  not  be  given  equal 
shares  in  the  planning  grant  funds  desig- 
nated for  such  apportionment  under  sec- 
tion 202,  but  shall  be  given  In  lieu  thereof, 
from  said  funds,  such  sums  as.  in  the  Sec- 
retary's discretion,  provides  them  with  total 
grants  which  are  equitable  and  appropriate 
to  their  needs,  and  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port the  amoimt  of  such  grants  to  Congress 
annually. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  op>en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLA-nvi  Clbik.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  2,  line  4,  to  strike  the  word  "on" 
which  appears  after  the  word  "govern- 
ment" and  insert  the  word  "on"  after 
the  word  "interests". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  from  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. It  stems  also  from  the  unani- 
mous findings  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission,  headed 
by  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller,  who  was 
appointed  to  head  this  Commission  in 
1958. 

The  measure  was  proposed  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Introduced  by  Senator  CLnrxow  P. 
Anderson  and  20  cosponsors. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
recreation  planning  grants  to  States  and 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorities  he  needs  to  develop  a  national 
recreation  program  through  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
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The  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  bill.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  50  States.  Their  attitude 
was  one  of  wide  and  general  receptivity 
to  the  proposal. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  propxKed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BRINGING  NUMBER  OF  CADETS  AT 
U.S.  MILITARY  AND  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMIES  UP  TO  FULL 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  7913. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  7913)  to  amend 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  to  bring 
the  number  of  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  the  US.  Air  Force 
Academy  up  to  full  strength. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  Williams] — or  does  the 
Senator  wish  the  floor  in  his  own  right? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 


CONTRADICTORY  POLICIES  OF  THE 
KENNEDY-FREEMAN  FARM  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
demonstrate  the  contradictory  policies 
of  the  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  program 
than  to  call  attention  to  some  of  last 
year's  operations  as  the  program  is  pres- 
ently being  administered. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture paid  out  $1,118,233,897  as  induce- 
ments to  the  American  farmers  to  retire 
53.604.795  acres  from  agricultural  pro- 
duction. This  was  a  national  average  of 
over  $20  per  acre.  These  payments, 
which  were  made  for  the  announced 
purpose  of  reducing  the  production  of 
agriculture  crops  are  broken  down  as 
follows: 

Feed  grains  program.  1961 : 
19,114.600     acres    corn     di- 
verted for  payment $646 ,  380.  700 

6.100.500  acres  sorghum  di- 
verted for  payment 136.483,800 

Soli  banJc  conservation  reserve 
program:  38380j895  acres 
diverted  for  payment 836.368,397 

Total 1, 118.  233.  897 

After  paying  out  over  one  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  American  farmers  for  reduc- 
ing their  acrea«e  during  1961.  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  then  paid  the 
American  farmers  another  $308,182,000 
t&  cubaidiM  ttie  purobase  «f  MkHttoiMl 


lime,  fertilizer,  and  so  forth,  and  for  cer- 
tain soil  conservation  practices.  This 
subsidized  lime  and  fertilizer  wsis  made 
available  for  the  announced  purpose  of 
Increasing  the  productivity  on  the  re- 
maining acreage. 

Now,  the  U.S.  Government  itself  is 
the  largest  owner  of  agriculture  crop  and 
grazing  land  in  America,  but  instead  of 
just  keeping  its' own  agriculture  land 
out  of  production  it  leased  it  to  the 
American  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  more  crops  and  more  live- 
stock. 

During  1961  the  record  shows  that  the 
Government  leased  4.881,395  acres  of 
farmland  to  the  American  farmers  for 
agriculture  production  at  an  average  of 
less  than  $3  per  acre,  or  a  total  annual 
rental  of  $13,327,953. 

Thus,  we  find  that  on  the  New  Frontier 
Secretary  FYeeman  was  paying  an  aver- 
age of  over  $20  per  acre  to  retire  53  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland  from  production 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Government 
was  leasing  4,881,000  acres  of  its  own 
cropland  back  to  the  farmers  at  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  $3  per  acre. 

A  breakdown  of  this  Government- 
owned  farmland,  the  Agency  under 
which  it  was  leased,  and  the  amount 
collected  follows: 


Acres 

Annual 

rentab 

Cropland: 

FanrwT^  Ilornp 

Lpascl.. 

3.401 

T 

Admini":tn>Iion. 

Forest  Scrvicr 

...do 

24.0S9 

tioz.w 

InU-rior 

...<lo 

160.512 

585.763 

Huri-au  tif  Iii'luin 

...Uo 

3.  72h,  621 

10,  612. 706 

Affairs. 

Drlense: 

MlUUry 

...«1o 

SKS.Ofi 

•76.370 

Civil  vi'ark.s 

.-<lo 

670.296 

i.040.aae 

Total 

4. 881. 395 

13  327,953 

Gr«rinjs: 

Forcil  S«rvic« 

...do 

640.506 

M.0SO 

(.\prlrulture). 

no 

...do 

.'»,789.4.'52 

3, 898. 497 

Intfrior    .  

...do 

m.(B1..146 

S,42».400 

liumui  of  Indian 

...do 

18.4M.SS3 

3.208.907 

Affairs. 

I><>frn!«r: 

Military 

...do 

1, 824.  ,S63 

831. OKI 

llvU  Works 

...do 

369. 1«3 

300.  5M 

Tout 

264. 719. 503 

11,728.528 

Summarizing  the  above  operations,  in 
1961  the  U.S.  Government  paid  $1,118,- 
233,897.  or  an  average  of  over  $20  per 
acre,  to  retire  53.604.795  acres  of  farm- 
land from  production. 

The  Government  paid  another  $208,- 
182.000  to  subsidize  the  purchase  of  lime 
and  fertilizer  to  increase  the  production 
on  the  remaining  acreage.  The  Govern- 
ment  then  leased  4,881.395  acres  of  its 
own  farmland  for  agriculture  produc- 
tion at  an  average  of  less  than  $3  per 
acre  and  then  leased  another  364.719.593 
acres  of  graeing  land  at  an  average  an- 
nual rental  of  less  than  5  cents  per  acre. 

But  this  does  not  represent  all  of  the 
confusion  on  the  Potomac.  During  1961 
the  Government  spent  millions  under 
the  Bureau  of  RedamaUon  to  irrigmte 
and  bring  into  production  an  additional 
113,700  acres  of  cropland.  Under  these 
rechanateKi  laoiecto.  fuU  or 


tal  irrigation  service  was  furnished  to 
this  acreage  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
ranging  from  a  low  of  $159  per  acre  up 
to  a  high  of  $1,227  per  acre. 

Under  numerous  other  reclamation 
projects,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  authorized  and  some  of  which  are 
still  being  approved,  millions  will  be 
spent  to  irrigate  and  bring  into  full  pro- 
duction thousands  more  acres  of  farm- 
land. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  five 
letters  from  the  various  Departments 
confirming  the  statistics  which  I  have 
used  in  my  report  today.  First,  I  sub- 
mit a  letter  and  attachment  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  dated  March  14, 
1962,  signed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Charles  J.  Hitch.  Second,  I  submit  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Interior 
dated  April  19,  1962,  signed  by  Mr.  N.  O. 
Wood,  Jr.,  Director  of  Division  of  Prop- 
erty Management.  Third,  I  submit  two 
letters  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture dated  April  2  and  April  30,  1962, 
and  signed  by  Secretary  Freeman  and 
Assistant  Secretary  John  P.  Duncan,  Jr., 
respectively.  Last.  I  submit  a  letter  and 
attachment  from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior dated  March  19,  1962,  signed  by 
Mr.  Floyd  E.  Dominy.  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Assistant  Sbcketaxt  or  Pajpawaa. 

Waahinffton,  D.C.,  March  14, 1962. 

Deak  Senator  Wiluams:  In  accordance 
with  the  request  in  your  letter  of  IiCarch  7, 
1962.  addressed  to  Secretary  McMamara, 
there  is  attached  a  table  showing  acreage 
leased  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
United  States  for  agricultural  and  grazing 
purposes  during  the  fiscal  year  1061. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  J.  HrrcR. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Acreage  leased  by  the  Departnient  of  Defense 

for  agricultural  and  grazing  piwposes  in 
the  United  States  during  fiscal  year  19S1 


Number 
of  acres 


Annual 
rentals 


Agricultural: 

-Military. .- 
Civil  works 
Qrardnr: 

Military... 
CivU  works 


385.416 
570, 2»6 

1.834. 1MB 
3aB.193 


n?S.370 

1,040.500 

SSI. on 
aoo.sM 


U.S.   DKPASTl<E3iT   or  THX   IMTEUOK. 

OmCE    OF    THK    SKOUBTAaT, 

Washington.  DJC^AprU  19. 1962. 
Hon.  John    J.   Wn.i.iAMB. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab.  SzHAToa  Wiluams:  In  accordance 
with  your  request  of  March  7,  1962.  and  our 
•cknowladgamaat  of  Ifarch  IS.  1062.  en- 
closed is  a  tabulatioa  lowing  ( 1 )  the  total 
acres  of  land  leased  by  bureaus  of  this  De- 
partment during  calendar  year  1961  for  graz- 
ing and  crop  production,  and  (2)  the  total 
rentals  received  from  such  leases.  Separate 
totals  are  included  for  laada  ooatroUed  by 
the  BureKU  ot  Xndtaa  Affairs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

N.  O.  Wood,  jr.. 
of] 


-,'?■■ 


ml 
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Total  acreage  and  rental  received  for  land  leased  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  certa^    Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Rec 

Vwvoaee  l  lamation— Acres  available  to  receive  ini 

tial  irrigation  service  from  facilities  com 

1981 


Hureau  of  Land  Management 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Hureau  of  Sport  Flsberies  and  Wildlife 

Office  of  Territories. 

Bureau  of  R«clsmatkiD 

National  Park  Service 

Total,  IWl 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  calendar  year  1961 


Orutaig 


Acres 


179,804,660 

12,003 

2,015,579 

100 

411,213 

1,388,000 


183, 631.  545 
18,  VA.  332 


Annual 
rental 


$2,764,863 

11,076 

507,328 

400 

116,847 

24,896 


3,  425.  409 
3,  208,  907 


Crop  productloB 


pleted    in    fiscal    year    1961     under    the 
Federal    reclamation    proffram — Continued 


Acres 


Annual 
rental 


— : 

114,  732 

^1 

41,658 
13,222 

$582,  ife 
13,^0 

-—k— 

169.  512 
3,  728,  621 


596.  71 
10,612, 


DSPASTICENT  or  AGRICTn.TUUC, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  2, 1962. 
Hon.  JoHK  J.  WnxiAMS, 
UJS.  Senate. 

Dkab  Sxnatok  WnxiAMS:  This  is  In  reply 
to  yoiir  letter  of  Marcb  7  requesting  the  same 
Information  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1961, 
concerning  land  leased  for  agrlctiltural  and 
grazing  piirpoees  that  was  provided  last  Au- 
gust for  certain  previous  years. 

Land  Is  leased  for  agricultural  purposes  by 
two  agencies  of  the  Department — ^the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  the  Forest 
Service.  The  acreage  so  leased  by  the  FHA 
as  of  June  30,  1961,  was  3,491  acres.  As  of 
the  same  date,  24,059  acres  of  land  under 
Forest  Service  Jurisdiction  were  leased  for 
the  production  of  crops.  Including  the  cut- 
ting of  wild  hay.  Forest  Service  receipts  at- 
tributable to  these  uses  are  estimated  to 
have  totaled  $102,545  during  fiscal  year  1961. 
Permits  authorizing  Individual  use  of  small 
areas  for  pasture  purposes  were  Issued  for 
640,508  acres  by  the  Forest  Service  during 
fiscal  year  1961.  Receipts  from  these  permits 
are  estimated  at  164,050,  excl\ulve  of  sepa- 
rately determined  forage  fees  in  most  areas. 
Data  are  not  available  in  Washington  show- 
ing total  Government  receipts  from  leasing 
and  renting  of  land  imder  FHA  Jurisdiction. 

Figures  on  Forest  Service  lands  "open  for 
grazing"  and  grazing  receipts  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  field  but  are  not  yet  sum- 
marized. They  will  be  furnished  to  you  In 
the  near  futiire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OavnxK  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary. 

Depaetmsnt  or  ACUCITLTUaK, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  30.  1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkas  Senator  Williams  :  This  suj^lements 
our  letter  of  April  2  which  partially  met  your 
request  for  Information  comparable  to  that 
provided  in  August  1961,  on  land  leased  for 
agricultural  and  grazing  purposes. 

Forest  Service  lands  "open  for  grazing" 
during  calendar  1961  totaled  59,789.462  acres. 
Grazing  receipts  for  fiscal  year  1961  amount- 
ed to  $3,808,497.  As  pointed  out  in  our 
letter  of  last  August,  these  lands  are  open 
for  grazing  under  a  permit  system  and  sev- 
eral permittees  may  have  stock  In  the  same 
area.  The  fee  being  charged  per  month  for 
1962  averages  46  cents  per  cow  and  7.75  cents 
per  head  for  sheep. 

Information  on  lands  leased  for  agricul- 
tural ptirpoMS,  and  pasturelands  for  which 
individual  use  permits  were  issued,  was  sup- 
plied In  our  letter  of  April  2,  1962. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Duncan,  Jr.. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

U.S.  DKPABTMxirr  or  the  lirmaom. 
BrrBXATT  or  Reclamation, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  19. 1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxaa  Senator  Williams:  We  are  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  letter  addresaed  to  Secretary 


Udall,  dated  March  7,  1962,  requesting  infat- 
matlon  by  projects  of  the  acreage  availattie 
to  receive  initial  irrigation  service  from  facil- 
ities completed  in  fiscal  year  1961  under  ttie 
Federal  reclamation  program,  together  wltjh 
estimated  irrigation  investment  per  acrje. 
A  table  providing  this  Information  is 
closed. 

The  data  presented  reflect  the  completion 
of  facilities  for  (1)  full  irrigation  service  to 
lands  not  previously  Irrigated;  (2)  supple- 
mental Irrigation  service  to  lands  previously 
irrigated  but  having  Insufficient  water;  altd 
(3)  rehabilitation  of  irrigation  projects  cafi- 
structed  originally  by  non -Federal  interests. 
These  are  designated  "F,"  "S,"  and  "R,"  tt- 
spectively. 

Full  irrigation  service  provides  water  \o 
lands  formerly  dry-farmed  or  grazed.  T%e 
supplemental  service  projects  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  privately  built  projects  a)-e 
rescue-type  operations.  The  acreage  shov^n 
on  the  enclosed  table  represents  the  lands 
for  which  the  final  delivery  facility  was  coni- 
pleted.  However,  the  total  acreage  will  sel- 
dom be  Irrigated  immediately  by  reason  of 
the  need  for  the  farm  operator  to  construpt 
farm  ditches,  level  the  land,  and  fully  sub- 
Jugate  the  lands  for  irrigation. 

The  estimated  investment  per  acre  for  as- 
signment to  Irrigation  Is  based  on  total  estil- 
mated  dollars  and  total  acres  rather  thftn 
dollars  or  acres  programed  for  a  partlcul^ 
year.  This  value  related  to  the  direct  bene- 
fits which  accrue  to  the  farmer,  plus  tibe 
Indirect  and  public  benefits  which  accrue  to 
the  local  communities  or  which  are  gener- 
ated by  the  irrigation  enterprise. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s. 

Floyd  E.  Domint, 

Comm^issioner, 

Departmerit  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Re^- 
lam.ation — Acres  available  to  receive  tait- 
tial  irrigation  service  from  facilities  colk- 
pleted  in  fiscal  year  1961  under  the 
Federal  reclamation  program 


Project  or  unit 


Central  Valley.. 

Collbran__ 

Columbia  Basin 

Lower  Rio  Grande,  Mer- 
cedes division,  rehablllta- 
Uon 

Middle  Rio  Grande 

Rogue  River  Basin,  Talent 
division 

Missouri  River  Basin,  Boot- 
wlck  division 


F 
S 
R 
F 
S 
R 
F 
S 
R 


F 
S 
R 
F 
S 
R 

F 
S 
R 

V 

a 

R 


A  ores 
(in  thou- 

san<Ls) 


Estlm^d 
IrrlKatlpn 

Investf 

ment  |iier 

acre 


0.8 


2.S 
19.8 


14.8 


12.0 


9.7 

3.6 
23.8 


8.7 


-&7 

-  -^-  - 

"Si43 


U59 


825 


1)23 


IV5 


Project  or  unit 

F 
S 
R 
F 
S 
R 
F 
S 
R 

F 
8 
R 

Acres 
(In  thou- 
sands) 

RstlmaUMl 
irrigation 

invest- 
ment ptT 
acre 

French inan-{  ami  >ri(lKe  dl- 
vLsion     .             

4.9 
8.6 

8N3 

HclciKi  Vulli'v  unit   

794 

3.8 
3.7 

Weli.sttT  unit  

1,237 

Tf)tiil  fUTfajt*"  for  all 
proji'ctS- 

35.2 
53.0 
25.5 

BRINQINO  NUMBER  OP  CADETS  AT 
U.S.  MILITARY  AND  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMIES  UP  TO  FULL 
STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  7913)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  bring  the  num- 
ber of  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  up 
to  full  strength. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DRUG  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  very  excellent  editorial  which  ap- 
pears in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  It  is  entitled  "Action  on  Drugs." 
I  wish  to  read  a  part  of  it.  The  editorial 
states : 

Whatever  the  disappointments  with  this 
session  of  Congress,  there  is  one  fight  that 
can — and  should — be  won.  There  may  be 
apathy  and  public  confusion  about  the  com- 
plexities of  tax  policy  and  farm  legislation. 
There  is  no  apathy  about  the  drug  contro- 
versy. The  tragic  results  of  the  sale  of 
thalidomide  in  other  countries  have  made 
abundantly  clear  the  need  for  measures  that 
will  assure  that  no  such  misfortune  will  ever 
happen  here. 

The  country  can  thank  the  stubborn  com- 
petence of  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  preventing  the 
sale  of  thalidomide  here.  Dr.  Kelsey  fully 
deserves  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
that  President  Kennedy  bestowed  on  her  in 
behalf  of  a  grateful  country.  She  also  de- 
serves to  be  heeded  as  an  expert  witness  on 
the  need  for  Improvements  In  existing  drug 
legislation. 

About  10  days  ago  I  found  in  the  files 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
relating  to  thalidomide  a  memorandum 
consisting  of  a  chronology  on  the  various 
calls,  letters,  visits,  urgings,  influence, 
and  pressure  used  by  the  William  S. 
Merrell    Co.,    the    American    company 
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which  had  planned  to  sell  thalidomide 
as  the  licensee  of  the  German  manu- 
facturer and  developer.  I  hope  that  in 
consideration  of  the  award  to  Dr.  Kelsey 
and  also  the  great  importance  of  Im- 
mcdiatelj'  enacting  drug  legislation. 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  read  this 
i.cord.  v'hich  appears  in  the  Congres- 
.sioNAL  Record  at  pages  15932-15933.  It 
not  only  reflects  great  credit  on  Dr.  Kel- 
sey, for  lefusing  to  knuckle  under  and 
.'•uccumb  to  the  pressure  and  calls  from 
the  company,  but  also  on  a  number  of 
pharmacologists  and  doctors  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  :hese  letters  and  calls  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  some  of 
the  efforts  were  rather  direct  and 
vigorous  to  have  this  drug  released  for 
sale  in  the  United  States.  I  read  from 
the  memorandum: 

February  1,  1961:  Dr.  Murray  told  Dr. 
Kelsey  by  telephone  that  "release"  was 
scheduled  for  Kevadon  on  March  6  and 
wanted  to  print  labeling. 

February  16.  1961 :  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Kelsey.  referred  to  yesterday's  call  to  Dr. 
Smith,  ami  "wondered  about  Kevadon."  Dr. 
Kelsey  hoped  to  get  to  It  the  next  week. 
Dr.  Murray  referred  to  a  previous  promise 
to  get  to  it  In  1  day;  Dr.  Kelsey  disagreed 
that  such  a  promise  had  been  made,  and 
Dr.  Murray  decided  he  probably  had  mis- 
understood. 

March  30,  1961 :  The  representatives  of  the 
Merrell  Co.  pressed  for  a  verbal  commitment 
that  the  application  would  become  effective 
with  the  precautionary  Information  in  the 
labeling. 

April  5.  1961 :  A  covering  letter  submitted 
a  labeling  change  regarding  dosage,  ex- 
pressed hope  of  early  review,  pointed  out 
the  age  of  the  application,  expressed  con- 
cern about  a  possible  plan  of  Dr.  Kelsey 's 
to  learn  more  about  this  or  related  drugs 
at  a  scientific  meeting  and  In  the  literature, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  data  had 
provided  adequate  documentary  proof  of 
the  relative  safety  of  the  drug  for  use  as 
claimed,  and  requested  to  be  advised  of  the 
decision    by   telephone    as  soon    as   possible. 

April  19,  1961 :  Dr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Smith  and  asked  about  the  application.  He 
said  his  firm  thought  some  pressure  should 
be  exerted.  Accordingly,  their  vice  presi- 
dent intended  to  see  Mr.  Larrlck  If  nothing 
were  going  to  be  done.  They  wanted  a 
"Yes  or  No"  decision  so  that  they  could 
prepare   to   go  to  a  hearing  If   necessary. 

May  5,  1961:  Concern  was  expressed  that 
evidence  of  neurological  toxicity  apparently 
was  known  to  the  applicant  without  being 
forthrlghtly  disclosed  in  the  application. 

And  so  on.  It  was  only  through  the 
tenacious  resistance  of  this  good  woman. 
Dr.  Kelsey,  and  those  who  supported  her, 
that  a  national  disaster  such  as  happened 
in  Germany,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  was  avoided  in 
the  United  States. 

Not  only  that,  but  these  disclosures 
show  the  absolute  necessity  for  giving 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  power 
to  protect  the  public  interest.  It  is  im- 
perative, as  the  Washington  Post  states. 
I  read  further  from  the  Washington 
Post  editorial : 

As  Dr.  Kelsey  told  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  tighter  restrictions  are  needed — 
especially  an  amendment  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  *lme  limit  now  set  on  the  sale  of 
new  drugs.  As  It  stands,  unless  the  GoTern- 
ment  registers  disapproval  within  60  days, 
a  new  djug  can  be  automatically  cleared 
for  sale.     President  Kennedy  is  urging  that 


the  time  limit  be  stricken  from  the  laws; 
he  has  also  suggested  six  other  amendment* 
to  the  porous  measure,  originally  approved 
by    the   Senate    Judiciary   Committee. 

In  this  connection,  the  bill  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  IBfr. 
Hart]  and  myself,  and  approved  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, contained  the  substance  of  most  of 
the  amendments  proposed  last  week  by 
the  President  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  although 
the  details  and  language  may  be  some- 
what different.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  joined  in  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  has  been  considering 
the  amendments.  A  number  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  hope  the  committee  will  fin- 
ish its  work  tomorrow. 

But  S.  1552  has  been  on  the  calendar 
for  several  weeks.  The  interest  of  the 
health  of  the  Nation  demands  that  it  be 
passed  immediately.  Although  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  finish  its 
work  on  the  bill  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
itself  must  consider  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. I  am  sure  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
will  join  in  restoring  the  bill  to  the 
strength  it  originally  had  so  as  to  ac- 
complish its  original  objectives  which 
are  also  the  objectives  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  compliment  the 
President  for  the  force  he  is  putting  be- 
hind the  passage  of  an  effective  drug 
measure. 

One  important  change  has  already 
been  made  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Drugs  will  no  longer  automati- 
cally be  placed  on  the  market  after  60 
days  unless  the  FDA  takes  action  to  the 
contrary. 

The  President  suggested  no  time  limit. 
Originally  the  bill  provided  no  time  limit 
in  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration had  to  operate.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  now  eliminated  any 
60-  or  90-day  provision.  Now  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  will  have  180 
days  in  which  to  make  its  initial  deci- 
sion. After  that,  it  will  have  30  days 
in  which  to  ask  for  a  hearing;  and  with- 
in a  further  90  days  a  hearing  must  start 
before  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  But  at  no  time  may 
a  drug  automatically  become  eligible  for 
sale  unless  it  has  been  approved  affirma- 
tively by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  or  unless  the  courts 
noid  that  the  Secretary  has  been  ca- 
pricious, arbitrary,  or  unreasonable  in 
denying  an  application  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  drug.  The  provision  is  not  as 
desirable,  in  our  opinion,  as  the  original 
provision  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  and 
myself,  or  the  recommendation  of  the 
President;  but  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration says  it  is  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  a  time  limit  in  which 
to  pass  upon  new  drugs. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  thalidomide  is 
the  only  drug  that  has  caused  serious 
side  effects,  may  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  individual  views  of  my- 
self. Senators  Hart.  Carroll,  Dodd,  and 
Long  of  Missouri— the  latter  having  won 
renomination  to  the  Senate  yesterday — 
we  find,  at  page  43.  a  list  of  drugs  which, 
partly  because  of  the  automatic  approval 


feature,  were  approved  for  sale,  and  then 
had  to  be  taken  off  the  market  because 
of  their  side  effects:  Blood  dyscrasia, 
aplastic  anemia,  cataracts,  Parkinson's 
disease,  and  other  serious  ailments. 
Among  them  is  such  a  widely  sold  prod- 
uct as  MER-29,  which  caused  cataracts. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  also  re- 
stored to  the  bill,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President,  a  provision  making 
it  easier  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  withdraw  a  drug  from  the 
market  when  it  finds  the  product  is  in- 
jurious to  health.  That  is  a  great  im- 
provement, in  that  it  lessens  the  burden 
of  proof  which  must  be  borne  by  the 
Food  and   Drug  Administration. 

Another  section  which  was  restored  to 
the  bill  substantially  as  it  was  in  the 
subcommittee's  version  and  substantially 
as  recommended  by  the  President  is  re- 
lated to  advertising.  The  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  removed  the  advertising 
section,  but  it  has  been  restored  to  the 
bill. 

Eighty -nine  percent  of  the  drug  adver- 
tisements were  found,  in  a  survey  made 
for  the  subcommittee,  to  have  either  said 
nothing  about  adverse  side  effects  or  to 
have  dismissed  them  with  a  short  phrase, 
such  as  "with  few  side  effects." 

Doctors  read  the  advertisements  in  the 
American  Medical  Journal  and  other 
professional  journals.  They  read  pam- 
phlets which  are  brought  to  them  by 
the  detailmen.  The  cost  to  a  drug 
company  for  a  detailman,  who  visits 
doctors  and  urges  them  to  prescribe  the 
company's  products,  is  about  $5,000  a 
year  per  detailman. 

There  have  been  cases  in  which  drugs 
have  caused  addiction,  but  where  the 
company  has  advertised  that  there  were 
no  adverse  side  effects.  The  section 
which  has  been  restored  to  the  bill  would 
simply  require  a  truthful,  factual  state- 
ment of  what  the  drug  will  do,  together 
with  a  statement  of  its  side  effects,  as 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  In  the 
case  of  a  short  advertisement,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statements  would  be  re- 
quired.    This  is  a  great  improvement. 

Thousands  of  physicians  all  over  the 
United  States  have  written  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
urging  that  the  committee  take  action 
with  respect  to  the  advertising  problem. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the 
drug  industry  as  a  whole  spends  about 
25  percent  of  its  sales  dollar  on  sales 
promotion,  selling,  and  advertising. 

We  hear  much  about  research.  I  am 
all  for  it.  More  money  should  be  spent 
on  research.  But  the  drug  manufac- 
turers spend  four  times  as  much  for 
promotion  and  advertising  as  they  spend 
for  research.  The  industry  as  a  whole 
spends  only  6.3  percent  of  its  sales  dollar 
for  research. 

There  are  a  few  other  recommenda- 
tions by  the  President  to  be  considered 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee;  but  even  if 
the  committee  is  not  through,  this  bill 
should  be  brought  up  here  on  the  floor. 

I  read  further  from  the  editorial: 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  asking  Congress  for  new 
power  to  remove  unsafe  or  worthless  drugs 
from  the  market.  He  wants  legislation  that 
would  i>ermit  more  stringent  inspection  of 
drug     manufacturing.     He      is     supportang 
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aU   to  require   simpler   and  more 
InXonoAtlTe  UbeUng  of  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hitf  now  resfUnred  to  the  bill  the  imto- 
vision  thmt  the  generic  name  has  to  be 
shown  half  as  large  on  the  label  and  the 
advertiaement  as  is  the  trade  name. 
Usually  the  trade  name  is  printed  "all 
across  the  page."  in  an  effort  to  impress 
the  doctors  with  the  trade  name  of  a 
particular  drug  made  by  a  particular 
company,  and  one  has  to  look  'way  down 
in  the  fine  print  to  find  the  generic  name. 
Yet  if  the  doctors  would  prescribe  by 
the  generic  name,  the  patients  would 
often  be  able  to  buy  the  drugs  for  one- 
eighth  or  one-tenth  of  what  they  have 
to  pay  if  they  buy  them  by  the  trade 
name.  So  in  the  committee  bill  we  have 
required  that  the  generic  name  be 
printed  prominently  and  in  tjrpe  half  as 
large  as  the  trade  name. 

The  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
also  states: 

All  these  suggestions  seem  basic  protectlTe 
steps  and  would  restore  tlie  potency  of  re- 
form legislation  that  wm  originally  de- 
natured by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Meet  American  drug  manufacturen  do 
show  cere  and  responslblUty  in  the  produc- 
tion of  drugs,  and  under  present  legislation. 
Pood  and  Drug  omdals  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  wont  abuses.  But  because  one 
error  can  have  dlsastroiu  effect,  the  public 
has  a  right  to  protection  that  is  as  close  to 
airtight  as  legislative  ingenuity  can  make  it. 

I  note  today  that  Mr.  Celebrezze,  the 
able  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
whom  I  have  a  high  regard,  and 
whom  I  have  Imown  for  a  long  time,  has 
given  notice  that  he  is  going  to  pro- 
mul^rate  rules  relating  to  experimental 
use  of  drugs.  However,  such  regulations 
can  only  scratch  the  surface;  they  do 
not  and  cannot  go  to  the  basic  defects  of 
the  present  law.  To  have  effective  reg- 
ulations, we  must  strengthen  this  part 
of  the  law  with  a  further  amendment. 

The  editorial  also  states: 

The  test  win  be  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  presently  considertng 
the  President's  seven  amendments.  The 
committee  has  already  made  some  improve- 
ments, particularly  concerning  time  limits 
and  Federal  poUclng  powers.  But  if  the  bUl 
that  emerges  falls  short  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
standards,  then  surely  his  amendments  wiU 
be  put  up  on  the  floor  for  a  vote  in  the  full 
light  of  the  public  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  act 
on  the  amendments — and  will  act  favor- 
ably. I  hope.  But  if  any  of  them  are  not 
acted  upon  favorably  in  the  committee, 
I  expect  to  present  them  here  on  the 
floor,  in  order  to  get  the  l)est  bill  we 
ix>ssibly  can  obtain. 

Let  me  say  here  that  action  on  this 
bill  should  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency,  for 
it  will  protect  the  health  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  Certainly  this  bill  should 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  before  it 
considers  a  bill  to  establish  a  private  mo- 
nopoly and  a  giveaway  to  a  private  cor- 
poration. I  put  human  welfare  ahead 
of  moncHX>ly  welfare.  Therefore,  I  im- 
plore the  leadership  to  give  this  bill  a 
quick  green  light,  regardless  of  what- 


ever other  measures  may  be  under  coai- 
sideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  il 
do  not  think  it  would  take  more  than  a 
relatively  short  time  to  debate  the  drug 
bill  sufficiently,  and  then  pass  it  and  get 
it  on  its  way  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Representative 
Harris,  of  Arkansas,  for  the  hearings  he 
has  conducted,  and  has  now  indicated 
will  be  resumed  on  August  20.  Repre- 
sentative Celleb  deserves  the  thanks  Of 
all  of  us.  because  he  has  been  markimg 
up  the  bill  insofar  as  the  antitrust  and 
monopoly  aspects  are  concerned.  Theife 
should  be  no  delay. 

We  cannot  let  the  health  of  the  Nation 
or  the  safety  of  those  who  take  prescrip- 
tion drugs  be  jeopardized  because  of  aiiy 
delay  in  connection  with  the  taking  ^t 
action  by  the  Congress  on  this  bllL  Mf. 
President,  there  is  urgency  about  this 
bill,  whereas  there  is  no  urgency  aboi^t 
the  satellite  communications  bill,  and 
nothing  would  be  lost  by  delaying  the 
taking  of  action  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  line  with  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Po0t, 
I  hope  this  bill  be  given  the  first  aiid 
most  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  as  I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  many  out- 
standing services  he  has  rendered  the 
American  people  during  his  five  terms  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  his 
three  terms  in  the  Senate,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  in  all  his  services  that  has  be«n 
of  more  importance  to  the  Nation  th^in 
his  service  in  this  field  and  his  long  con- 
tinued efforts  to  protect  the  America 
people  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
dangerous  drugs.  He  has  fought  eco- 
nomic forces  of  great  strength;  and  he 
has  held  long  hearings,  under  great  ditf- 
flculties — difficulties  which  continue, 
with  every  effort  being  made  to  break 
up  the  hearings  on  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  dangerous  drugs.  He  has  had 
a  resoluteness  that  would  not  be  turned 
aside,  despite  all  the  obstructions  whlth 
have  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  coija- 
mittee  and  despite  the  adverse  publicflty 
he  has  received,  because  he  has  been 
fighting  for  the  rights  and  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry.  He  has  per- 
sisted and  he  has  kept  this  drug  bill 
alive. 

Now  we  have  experienced  one  of  the 
most  tragic  and  dramatic  examples  of 
the  misuse  of  drugs  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  particularly  since  tlie 
scientific  age  began. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  pointed  out,  this  par- 
ticular drug  is  not  the  only  dangerous 
drug  which  has  been  indiscriminately 
given  away,  as  free  samples,  for  the  pnr- 
Iiose  of  having  experiments  with  it  c<Vi- 
ducted  on  human  beings.  This  drug  is 
only  one  of  many  of  that  type. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  badly 
needed.     I  share  the  hope  of  the  d^- 


tln«:ulshed  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
this  bill  will  be  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate before  other  measures  are  brought 
up  here.  Mr.  President,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  urgent  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  than  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  will  safeguard  tl.em.  so  that 
young  prospective  mothers  will  not  be 
given  drugs  which  will  result  in  the  birth 
of  deformed  children. 

When  it  comes  to  placing  before  us 
the  measures  that  are  most  important. 
I  wish  to  assure  the  leadership  that,  in 
my  judgment,  nothing  Is  more  Important 
than  that. 

Certainly  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  to  be  greatly 
commended,  not  only  by  those  of  us  in 
the  Senate  who  know  of  his  fine  work, 
but  also  by  all  the  American  people. 

I  commend  him  for  his  work  and  for 
his  long  fight.  Because  my  offices  are  on 
the  same  floor  with  his.  I  see  him  regu- 
larly there.  I  know  that  for  a  long  time 
It  looked  as  if  he  had  to  carry  on  a  "Lone 
Ranger"  fight,  ahnoet  by  himself,  In 
order  to  secure  Justice  in  connection  with 
this  issue.  But  now  the  coimtry  is 
aroused  and  awakened;  and  now  that 
that  is  the  case,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
move  forward  with  this  legislation  and 
will  proceed  to  give  the  American  people 
some  protection,  by  requiring  proper 
testing  of  all  drugs,  of  all  tjrpcs,  before 
they  can  be  prescril>ed  for  human  beings 
or  before  they  can  be  given  away,  free  of 
charge,  in  order  to  have  human  beings 
take  them  for  testing  purposes,  and  be- 
come accustomed  to  their  use. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  the  comments  he  has 
made.  There  is  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  whom  I  would  appreciate  them 
more.  He  has  always  given  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  who  have  been  fight- 
ing for  this  legislation  and  trying  to 
carry  out  the  investigation  on  which  it 
has  been  based  his  fullest  encourage- 
ment and  his  fullest  support ;  and  we  are 
grateful. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  been 
more  than  generous  with  me.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  have  had  the  help  of 
many  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's subcommittee  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
we  have  had  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  of  many  other  thoughtful 
Members  of  the  Senate.  All  of  th^e 
efforts,  taken  together,  have  brought  us 
on  the  verge  of  a  great  step  forward  for 
the  protection  of  the  American  people; 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas 
very  much. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 
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NOMINATION  OF  THURGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL TO  BE  A  U.S.  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  1961.  many  months  ago,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  nominated 
Thurgood  Marshall,  a  noted  American 
lawyer,  to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  encompassing  the  States 
of  Connecticut.  Vermont,  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  a  third  generation 
American.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Negro 
slaves. 

For  many  years,  dating  from  1938,  he 
has  been  chief  counsel  for  the  NAACP. 
He  has  appeared  in  lawsuits  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  32  occasions.  In 
29  of  those  cases  the  highest  tribunal 
in  our  country  accepted  his  point  of 
view. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  few  members 
of  the  bar  in  all  our  Nation  can  boast 
of  such  a  record  of  success.  This  fact 
alone  teftifles  to  his  unique  legal  capaci- 
ties and  his  high  qualification  for  Fed- 
eral judicial  service. 

The  unhappy  fact  is,  however,  that  as 
of  August  1962,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  had  taken  no 
action  v/ith  respect  to  this  appointee, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senate 
would  overwhelmingly  confirm  his  ap- 
pointment were  it  given  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Piesident.  in  connection  with  this 
highly  regrettable  delay,  I  observe  for 
the  Record  that  on  June  20,  1961,  Judge 
William  H.  Cox,  of  Mississippi,  was  nomi- 
nated for  Federal  judicial  service.  The 
U.S.  Senate  confirmed  his  nomination 
within  a  week,  on  June  27,  1961. 

I  observe  also  that  Judge  Robert  Elli- 
ott, of  Georgia,  was  nominated  for  Fed- 
eral judicial  service  on  January  23,  1962, 
and  his  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  February  7,  1962. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who 
sits  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  a  very  able 
lawyer  who  has  the  honor  to  represent 
in  part  the  State  of  Nebraska,  our  col- 
league [Mr.  Hruska],  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee scheduled  to  hold  the  hearings  on 
Judge  Marshall's  nomination. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska  1  is  a  Re- 
publican. He  represents  the  minority  on 
that  sulxiommittee.  He  was  compelled 
to  hold  the  subcommittee  hearings  orig- 
inally by  himself.  No  other  member  of 
the  subcommittee  appeared  to  partici- 
pate. 

A  few  days  ago.  on  the  television  pro- 
gram "Youth  Wants  To  Know"  a  ques- 
tion was  asked  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska   Mr.  Hruska  1. 

Senator,  when  Is  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Roing  to  schedule  hearings  for  the  conflrma- 
tlon  of  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall? 

The  answer  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  as  follows : 

I  wish  I  knew.  We  had  one  earlier  this 
week,  or  last  week.  I  might  tell  you  the 
first  confirmation  hearing  on  Thurgood 
Marshall  would  not  have  been  held  at  all 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Senator  that's  speak- 
ing to  you  now.  I'm  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee and  nobody  else  showed  up  on  It. 
I   showed  up.  and   when  they  didn't  show 


up,  I  just  took  the  chairman's  chair  and 
we  started  the  hearing.  And  we  had  an- 
other hearing.  Just  day  before  yesterday  as 
I  remember  It — one  day  last  week — and  we 
will,  I  presume,  some  time  soon,  restmie 
hearings.  I  hope  so.  The  testimony  on 
Judge  Thurgood  Marshall,  with  his  splen- 
did record  in  the  Supreme  Court — 32  cases 
he  carries  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  won 
29  of  them— terrific  record,  brilliant  legal 
scholar.  And  he's  been  doing  such  a  good 
job  on  the  circuit  court  now.  So  I  join 
you  in  the  hope  well  have  hearings  soon 
and  that  they  will  be  successfully  con- 
cluded. 

Among  the  decisions  won  by  Judge 
Marshall,  as  a  lawyer,  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  civil  rights  decisions  of 
this  century.  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka,  1954,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  segregation  in 
the  public  schools  denies  to  Negro  chil- 
dren the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment. 

Another  case  which  was  argued  by 
Judge  Marshall  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  a  lawyer,  was  Cooper  versus  Aaron, 
Involving  desegregation  of  the  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  schools. 

Because  of  his  reputation  as  an  out- 
standing spokesman  for  the  advance- 
ment of  civil  rights  and  equal  treatment 
under  the  law.  it  is.  I  suppose,  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Marshall's  nomination 
by  the  President  has  met  with  some 
vigorous,  if  on  occasion  quiet,  opposition. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  President,  the  delay 
in  bringing  the  nomination  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  more  than  regrettable.  I 
salute  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  done  what  they  can  to 
advance  this  nomination. 

My  two  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating] 
testified  in  favor  of  this  nominee,  hav- 
ing known  him  as  a  constituent  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

My  only  purpose  in  rising  is  to  say 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  ought  to  remove 
every  murky  implication  that  its  proc- 
esses are  being  slowed  down  without 
justification  and  against  the  pubhc  in- 
terest. I  very  much  hope  that  within 
the  next  few  days  the  Senate  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  distinguished  American  lawyer 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  judiciary, 
and  to  demonstrate  by  that  fact  that 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  is  not  an 
empty  shibboleth  or  a  hollow  mockery, 
but  that  men  who  are  qualified  for  ju- 
dicial service  and  who  are  nominated  by 
the  Chief  Executive  of  our  country  de- 
serve the  same  treatment  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  whether  their  skins  be  white  or 
black. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  the 
gratitude  which  I  feel  as  a  Senator  from 
New  York  for  the  comments  made  by 
my  friend  from  California.  He  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  everything  he  has  said. 
There  has  been  an  unpardonable  delay 
in  respect  to  action  on  this  nomination. 

At  the  hearing  held  the  other  day,  the 
last  hearing,  I  drew  a  comparison  be- 
tween action  on  this  nomination  and  on 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Elliot,  who  is 
now  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  cases 


in  Albany,  Ga.,  whose  nomination  was 
confirmed  in  less  than  S  weeks,  and  on 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Cox,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, whose  nomination  came  to  the 
Senate  on  June  20,  1961,  and  was  con- 
firmed Jime  27.  1961. 

Unless  we  can  get  prompt  action  it 
may  be  necessary  for  us  to  move,  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  discharge 
the  subcommittee  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination.  I  have  indi- 
cated that  I  will  make  such  a  motion  ' 
if  the  subcommittee  does  not  conclude 
its  hearings  without  further  delay. 
Many  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  expressed  their 
support  of  such  a  move.  If  we  should  fail 
in  that  regard  for  any  reason — either 
because  of  a  lack  of  recognition  for  that 
purpose  or  because  of  unusually  extended 
debate  on  such  a  motion  in  the  commit- 
tee— we  shall  file  a  petition  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  nomination. 
As  the  Senator  well  knows,  there  is  prec- 
edent for  such  a  procedure  and.  al- 
though it  would  be  used  w^ith  great  re- 
luctance, particularly  by  members  of 
the  committee  itself — it  may  be  the  only 
way  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head.  I 
know  there  is  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  several  of  us  to  invoke  that  pro- 
cedure, if  necessary. 

I  have  l}een  informed  that  a  hearing 
has  now  been  scheduled  for  next  Thurs- 
day morning.  This  should  be  the  final 
hearing.  Even  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  indicated  that  the  hearings 
should  be  concluded  at  that  time. 

The  questioning  has  been  conducted 
by  counsel  for  the  committee.  Commit- 
tee members  have  asked  only  per- 
functory questions,  but  the  counsel  for 
the  committee  has  been  going  into  a  long 
line  of  questioning  with  regard  to  th? 
NA.\CP.  the  NAACP  legal  and  defense 
fund,  and  other  activities  in  the  States 
of  Texas,  Virginia,  and  others.  Those 
questions  have  not  brought  out  anything 
refiecting  adversely  on  the  nominee  and 
have  been  almost  wholly  irrelevant  to 
any  issues  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tioiis  of  the  nominee,  his  integrity,  his 
trustworthiness,  his  legal  ability,  his  ju- 
dicial temperament,  or  his  demeanor. 

Judge  Marshall  has  been  sitting  on  the 
bench  for  almost  10  months.  We  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  chief  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  Chief  Judge  Lumbard.  indicat- 
ing that  Judge  Marshall  has  been  per- 
forming his  duties,  as  all  of  us  knew  h? 
would,  in  a  superlative  fashion.  It  is 
a  refiection  upon  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  has  not  acted  sooner  on  the 
nomination.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  a  champion  of  fairplay  and 
equal  rights,  and  a  bitter  and  mihtant 
foe  of  discrimination  In  any  form.  I 
know  he  will  join  In  doing  everything 
possible  to  make  certain  that  the  Senate 
does  its  duty  in  this  case. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Senator  from 
California  has  Indicated  that  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  he  will  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  In  the  battle  to  bring 
the  nomination  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  have  it  confirmed.  Of  course, 
when  the  Senate  has  the  opportunity 
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to  p«a  iQKRi  the  queBtion,  the  nomina- 
tion will  be  confirmed  overwhdmingly. 

Mr.  KUCHEU  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dl8tingul«hed  Senator  from  Mew 
York  for  his  comments.  I  assure  him 
that  many  Senators  would  be  very  glad 
to  follow  his  leadership  If  the  appoint- 
ment, as  a  result  of  the  regrettable  de- 
lay which  the  confirmation  has  most 
iinfortunately  entailed,  requires  such 
exertions  under  the  rules  of  the  S^iate 
as  he  has  suggested.  Meanwhile  the 
Senator  and  his  colleagues  who  wish  to 
see  the  nomination  brought  forward  now 
have  the  best  wishes,  respect,  and  sup- 
port of  most  Senators. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCU£L.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  foUowii^  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

BarUett 

Beall 

Bllde 


Bottum 

BuTtUck 

Buth 

BynLVa. 

Byrtf.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cap^MXt 

Cftrtaon 

C3aiToU 

Case 

Chaves 

Churdt 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DUkaea 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Blender 

Bncls 

Xrvln 

Fonc 

nubrteht 


(No.  147  Leg. 
Gore 

Omening 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hayden 
mckey 
HiU 

Holland 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javiu 
Johnston 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Keating 
Kefauver 
Kerr 
.  Kuchel 
Lausche 
Long.  Hawaii 
Long.  La. 
Magnuson 
Uanafleld 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
UcOee 
McNamara 
MetcaU 
Monroney 
llorse 


Morton 
Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randoli^ 

Robertson 

BuaseU 

SaltonstaU 

SooU 

Smathera 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith.  lilalne 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUey 

WUllams.  N.J. 

WUllams.  Del. 

Yarboroxigli 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


BRINGING  NUMBER  OF  CADETS  AT 
UB.  MILITARY  AND  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMIES  DP  TO  FULL 
STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7913)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  bring  the  number 
of  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  up  to 
full  strength. 

THS   TKXrrH-IN-BECRlTmNO    AM£ND1CZKT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  offered  my  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk.  In  some  respects 
the  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pending  bill.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  would  cause  oflBcers  of 
the  academic  board  to  make  congres- 
sional appointments  for  Members  of 
Congress.  What  I  am  proposing  is  that 
we  make  our  own  appointments;  that 
we  start  now  to  encourage  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  appoint  the  best  qual- 
ified men,  because  there  is  really  no  in- 
centive for  the  academic  board  to  ap- 
point the  best  mezL 


I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  the  aoft- 
demic  board  has  been  playing  the  mtjst 
horrendous  kind  of  service  politics  wlj 
Academy  appointments.    Heretofore  uie 
board  has  not  appointed  the  best  qua)!- 
fied  men  to  the  Academy. 

If  75  men  are  wanted  in  a  freshman 
class,  those  selected  by  the  Academic 
Board  may  be  the  sons  of  Senators  or 
Representatives,  whose  appointments 
may  not  be  based  on  their  merits  bs 
scholars,  but  upon  their  brawn.  The 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  appointed, 
not  because  of  their  high  scholarship, 
but  because  they  are  the  sons  of  persohs 
who  were  heavy  contributors  to  political 
campaigns,  or  because  they  are  the  sons 
of  servicemen  who  have  wanted  to  Bee 
their  sons  enter  the  military  service. 

So  the  sooner  Congress  provides  a 
better  incentive  for  every  Senator  ahd 
Representative  to  appoint  the  best  mftn, 
the  sooner  a  higher  caliber  of  student 
will  be  appointed  to  the  Academies. 

The  best  way  to  secure  men  of  high 
quality  is  to  appoint  the  best  qualifted 
students.  Msmy  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
officers  were  at  the  top  of  their  clasa  in 
the  Academy.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
made  a  brilliant  record  during  thej  4 
years  he  attended  the  Military  Academy- 
Other  well-known  officers  were  at  lihe 
head  of  their  class.  It  is  persons  of  that 
type  from  whom  selections  should  be 
made. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  this  proposal  to  fthe 
committee.  The  chairman  Invited  me  to 
do  so.  but  I  had  not  yet  conceived  fihe 
idea  at  that  time.  However,  I  am  ait- 
Lsfied  now  that  this  would  be  the  best 
way  to  improve  the  measure  before  us; 

Mr.  President,  during  the  time  this 
measure  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  fthe 
Senate.  I  made  no  secret  of  my  oppoisi- 
tion  to  it.  My  objection  at  that  tltne 
was  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  abuse  by  lihe 
service  academies ;  that  the  bill  could  be 
used  to  fill  the  academies  with  footti|all 
players  rather  than  with  good  potential 
officers. 

The  committee  made  some  changes  in 
the  measure  which  constituted  improve- 
ments. The  fact  remains,  however,  ^at 
the  measure  is  subject  to  abuse.  IThe 
additional  c^pointees  are  given  to  the 
academic  boards  to  designate;  thus  the 
possibility  is  opened  up  of  use  of  ihe 
measure  for  football  recruiting.  I  am 
still  opposed  to  this  sort  of  practice.  (By 
leaving  it  within  the  discretion  of  ihe 
academic  board — subject  to  some  mini- 
mal restraints — to  select  the  men  to  fill 
the  estimated  understrength,  the  biU 
pennits  of  a  good  deal  of  maneuvering 
With  the  betterment  of  the  football  te<im 
in  view. 

Of  course,  if  things  were  as  they  shovld 
be.  none  of  us  would  have  to  be  worried 
about  the  possibility  of  abuse.  If  the 
persons  responsible  for  the  athletic  pro- 
grams at  the  academies  were  Living  up|  to 
the  mottoes  they  profess,  then  we  could 
trust  them  with  a  measure  of  the  Ic^d 
here  under  consideration.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  appears  that  to 
place  this  kind  of  trust  in  those  wilio 
would   be   administering   this   provisdon 


would  be  naive.  I  am  able  to  say  that  it 
would  be  naive  with  some  confidence, 
because  a  number  of  matters  have  re- 
cently come  to  light  which  leave  the  in- 
tentions of  the  academies  highly  suspect. 

while  I  do  not  wish  to  confer  any 
cloak  of  immunity  uix>n  the  Air  Force  or 
the  Navy,  it  does  appear  that  the  MiU- 
tary  Academy  is  the  chief  culprit  at  this 
time.  At  least,  the  great  bulk  of  these 
matters  which  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion concern  the  Army  rather  than  the 
other  branches. 

The  facts  about  the  situation  at  the 
Military  Academy  are  rather  apparent. 
A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  in 
newsr>apers  and  magazines  recently 
which  make  crystal  clear  that  a  nation- 
wide football  recruiting  drive  is  under 
way  at  West  Point;  they  will  not  be  con- 
tent until  every  high-quahty  football 
prospect  in  the  Nation  has  been  ap- 
proached by  the  Army  recruiters. 

For  example,  the  May  28,  1962,  issue 
of  Sports  Illustrated  magazine  con- 
tained a  revealing  article  entitled  "Pep- 
sodent  Paul  at  the  Point."  The  title,  of 
course,  refers  to  Army's  new  head  coach, 
Paul  Dietzel.  It  should  be  made  clear 
at  the  outset  that  this  kind  of  article  Is 
not  written  without  the  approval,  at 
least  tacit,  of  the  authorities  at  the 
Academy.  They  are  not  ashamed  of 
their  intentions.  They  are  proud  of 
them.  Here  are  some  pertinent  excerpts 
from  this  article : 

Dietzel  saya  It  will  take  4  years  to  pro- 
duce at  Army.  Hall  was  out  after  3.  but 
West  Point  will  wait  for  Dletael.  "I  In- 
tend to  build  a  football  program,"  he  says. 
"The  best  one  I  know  how.  BuUd  the  pro- 
gram you  want,  and  the  winning  wlU  take 
care  of  Itself." 

Dietzel  already  has  made  grandiose  plans 
for  recruiting.  A  huge  map  covers  one  oOce 
wall;  In  a  multiplicity  of  colors.  It  shows 
areas  to  be  attacked.  No  State  has  been 
overlooked.  "This  Is  a  national  Academy, 
not  an  eastern  school."  he  says.  "Hall^  1961 
roster  was  stocked  with  38  Pennsylvanlans." 

Former  Army  Coach  "Red"  Blaik  once 
called  Pepsodent  Paul  the  wn-ld's  greatest  re- 
cruiter— "If  be  so  much  as  gets  his  feet 
under  the  supper  table  with  a  boy,  the  boy 
Is  his." 

Mr.  President,  there  it  is  in  black  and 
white.  The  intentions  are  that  there 
will  be  a  recruiting  drive  the  like  of 
wliich  this  Nation  has  never  seen.  I. 
for  one,  am  not  interested  in  enacting  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  make  this 
easier.  There  is  little  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  pending  bill  was  originally  de- 
signed as  just  that — part  of  the  new  foot- 
ball effort  at  West  Point.  New  Orleans 
Sportswriter  Buddy  DlLlberto,  in  the 
February  3,  1962,  Issue  of  the  Times- 
Picayune,  tells  of  some  pertinent  in- 
formation he  obtained  from  Johnny 
Rauch,  who  spent  the  past  3  years  on 
Dale  Halls  Army  coaching  staff.  This 
article  stated : 

Beating  Navy  is  the  point  at  West  Point. 

Navy's  enrollment  is  about  1.000  more 
than  West  Points.  Rauch  explained,  and 
naturally  many  more  appointees  are  ear- 
marked for  football. 

"Navy  brings  in  about  140  football  players 
a  year  and  we  were  getting  about  35  or  40," 
Rauch  said.  "Last  year  over  300  midship- 
men reported  for  Navy's  freshman  squad." 
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Another  advantage  Annapolis  haa  over 
West  Point,  according  to  Rauch,  Is  a  "red- 
shirt  syateni." 

"Bullls  Prep  at  Silver  ^rlng,  lid.,  Colum- 
bian Prep  ill  Waahlngton,  D.C.,  and  Hew 
Mexico  Bdmtary  Institute  are  Navy  prep 
schools. 

"Each  one  of  these  schools  gives  Navy 
.'ibout  16  scholarships  a  year,  and  In  reality 
these  boys  have  already  put  in  a  'redsblrt 
year"  before  entering  Annapolis."  Rauch 
said.     He  is  a  former  West  Point  coach. 

The  only  thing  comparable  at  West  Point 
Is  M&nllus  School  In  Sjrracuse,  N.T.,  which 
gives  six  scholarships  a  year  to  Army-marked 
football  players. 

•The  biggest  recruiting  problem  v»as  not 
knowing  vuitU  late  May  or  early  June  ex- 
actly how  many  appointments  would  be  ear- 
marked for  football."  Rauch  said.  "It's  dlf- 
licult  to  keep  kids  on  the  line  that  long." 

•That's  why  Dietzel  is  trying  to  get  the  bill 
p;issed  which  would  assure  him  of  55  ap- 
l>ointments  a  year." 

That  is  the  bill  we  have  here — a  bill 
which  a  former  West  Point  football 
coach  described  as  a  football  bill. 

Mr.  Preeddent,  former  Army  Assistant 
Coach  Rauch  was  talking  about  the  bill 
which  we  are  debating.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  doubt  outside  the  Halls 
of  Congress  that  this  is  a  football  bill. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  do  not  begrudge  the  Army  a  good  foot- 
ball team.  But  if  no  legislation  what- 
ever of  this  sort  is  enacted,  they  will  still 
have  an  excellent  team.  Even  if  we 
should  enact  no  bill  at  all,  the  Point 
would  not  suffer  very  much  for  lack  of 
football  players.  Another  portion  of  the 
DlLlberto  article  bears  this  out : 

Dietzel,  In  the  opinion  of  Rauch,  is  step- 
ping Into  a  "changing  situation  at  the  Acad- 
emy." "But  a  change  for  the  better,  foot- 
ballwlse,"  Rauch  quickly  added. 

"We  left  one  of  the  Anest  Plebe  teams  the 
Academy  has  had  In  a  long  time,"  Rauch 
said.  "When  Dale  Hall  succeeded  Colonel 
Blalk  3  years  ago,  there  were  only  about  18 
o'  what  we  call  grade  A  football  players 
at  the  Academy.  There  are  at  least  60 
grade  A  players  there  now." 

"HaU  wasnt  named  ooach  until  late  Feb- 
ruary 1959.  and  that  gave  us  only  about  2 
weeks  to  line  up  our  players  for  the  Acad- 
emy entrance  exam  In  March."  Rauch  ex- 
plained. 

"Consequently,  we  had  a  veak  recruiting 
year  and  brought  In  only  28  men.  We 
brought  in  about  35  In  1960  and  47  last 
year.  Of  the  38  recruited  In  1960,  a  doeen 
of  them  lettered  as  sophomores  last  season." 

Thus.  Mr  President,  Army  will  have  a 
good  football  team  for  several  years.  Just 
on  the  basis  of  the  talent  there  now. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  Mr. 
Dietzel's  recruiting  talents.  West  Point 
will  continue  to  fare  as  well  in  getting 
new  players.  Thus,  they  will  have  a 
good  team,  without  our  helping  them  by 
enacting  legislation  for  more  football 
appointments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  even 
if  this  bill  is  not  enacted.  I  am  certain 
that  there  will  be  a  high  rate  of  abuses. 
They  have  been  occurring  in  the  past, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  stop.  The  chief  abuse  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  centers  upon  the 
provision  of  the  law  which  forbids  a  Con- 
gressman's appointing  a  man  who  is  not 
a  resident  of  his  district,  and  which  for- 
bids a  Senator's  appointing  a  man  not 
from  his  State.  The  clear-cut  provision 
of  the  law  may  well  be  the  most  fre- 
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quently  violated  on  any  provision  of  law 
anywhere. 

Lately,  there  have  been  several  rather 
well-publicized  incidents  of  violation. 
For  example,  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
Robert  DeLuca.  This  matter  was 
brought  to  light  recently  by  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  Representative 
Samuel  S.  Stratton.  who  was  a  member 
of  the  House  committee  which  approved 
the  pending  bill.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  had  occasion  to 
repent  his  concurrence  in  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Rot>ert  DeLuca  is  an  excellent  basket- 
ball player.  During  his  semor  year  In 
high  school  he  was  approached  by  West 
Point  Basketball  Coach  George  Hunter. 
In  an  aflfldavit  he  gave  to  Representative 
STRAxroN,  Robert  DeLuca  described  the 
matter : 

The  basketball  coach  from  West  Point  wit- 
nessed one  of  our  basketball  games  during 
March.  The  following  day  he  spoke  with  me 
at  our  school.  He  explained  to  me  that  he 
would  like  to  have  me  play  for  him,  and  he 
felt  assured  that  I  would  be  accepted  at  West 
Point.  He  stated  that  I  would  have  to  raise 
my  college  boards  a  little  and  I  would  be 
assured  a  i^>ot  at  the  Academy. 

I  joumed  to  the  Academy  the  following 
week  and  passed  the  medical  exam.  The 
coach  then  went  ahead  and  obtained  my 
appointment.  He  explained  to  me  that  It 
would  probably  be  from  another  State  and 
a  second  or  third  alternate.  I  was  told  not 
to  worry  about  this.  It  was  standard  proce- 
dure. 

Let  me  repeat  the  last  two  sentences, 
Mr.  President — 

He  explained  to  me  that  It  would  prob- 
ably be  from  another  State  and  a  second  or 
third  alternate.  I  was  told  not  to  worry 
about  this.  It  was  standard  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  what  more  proof  is 
needed?  The  Army  coach  told  the 
yotmg  man  that  it  is  "standard  proce- 
dure" to  obtain  appointments  for  athletes 
from  Members  of  Congress  from  other 
States.  Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Code 
clearly  prohibit  this. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  srield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKKT  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
frwn  Illinois? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Does  the  code  pro- 
hibit naming  alternates  from  another 
State? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Let 
me  read  it;  it  is  United  States  Code  An- 
notated, title  10,  section  4342,  subsec- 
tion (c) : 

No  person  may  be  nominated  under  clause 
1(5)  Of  subsection  (a)  unless  he  is  domi- 
ciled in  the  State  or  territory  or  in  the  con- 
gressional district  from  which  he  Is  nomi- 
nated, or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
Puerto  Rico,  If  nominated  from  one  of  those 
places. 

That  is  a  clear  prohibition.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  nominate  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  service  academies,  they 
have  to  certify  that  the  nominees  come 
from  their  districts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  true  of  alter- 
nates, as  well  as  principals? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  that 
provision  of  the  code  appUes  to  both  al- 
ternates and  principals. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  of  Robert 
DeLuca  came  to  an  interesting  conclu- 
sion. I  read  from  an  affidavit  given  by 
his  father,  Mr.  Valentme  J.  DeLuca: 

We  were  told  that  If  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  some  other  State  not  to 
worry  about  it.  This  came  through  just  as  we 
were  told  It  would.  At  this  time  Mr.  Hunter 
told  my  son  to  turn  down  all  other  colleges, 
and  tell  them  that  he  was  going  to  the 
Academy. 

Robert  went  to  West  Point  In  June  and 
took  his  physical  aptitude  and  college  boards, 
which  he  passed  very  nicely.  The  physical 
aptitude  he  passed  very  easUy.  and  he  re- 
ceived a  svifflclent  enough  mark  to  aasure 
his  acceptance  at  the  Academy.  On  the 
morning  of  June  28  we  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army  stating  that 
Robert  had  qualified  in  all  the  exams,  but 
there  were  no  openings.  Even  this  we  were 
told  to  expect,  so  we  still  went  ahead  with 
our  going-away  plans. 

That  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  we  received  a 
call  from  Mr.  Hunter,  and  he  told  us  that 
my  son  didn't  make  It.  This,  he  said,  was 
due  to  pressure  from  the  Southon  States 
on  the  Academy  pertaining  to  athletes. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  had  something  to  say 
about  these  abuses.  I  believe  I  may 
speak  for  the  two  of  us  when  I  say  that 
we  are  gratified  that  the  Academy  has 
heeded  our  admonitions.  However,  I 
am  not  convinced  that  its  response  was 
In  the  proper  spirit.  Mr.  DeLuca  put 
the  question  very  nicely;  he  said : 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  U  the  honor 
code  which  is  stressed  so  highly  at  West 
Point. 

The  case  of  Robert  DeLuca  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  attempted  disregard  of  the 
Jaw  on  the  part  of  the  West  Point  au- 
uiorities,  which  was  abandoned  in  the 
face  of  a  growing  storm  of  opposition. 

Now  let  us  examine  some  cases  In 
which  the  Army  has  persisted  in  its  at- 
tempts to  violate  the  law.  Permit  me 
to  read  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  John 
H.  Vaught,  head  football  coach  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  wrote  to  me 
on  June  18  of  this  year: 

Dear  Senatcv  Long:  We  are  cognisant  of 
your  effcots  to  cause  the  service  schools  to 
maintain  normal  appointments  tJirough 
proper  channels.  We  wish  to  call  to  yotir 
attention  the  case  of  Stanley  Hind  man,  ol 
Newton.  Miss.,  who  committed  himself  to 
the  University  of  Mississippi  on  a  football 
grant-in-aid  in  December  1961.  At  the  time 
the  award  was  granted  yoxmg  Hlndman  men- 
tioned that  he  had  been  contacted  relative 
to  an  appointment  to  West  Point,  but  had 
learned  that  no  Congressman  from  Missis- 
sippi had  an  appointment  available  until 
1963.  In  the  meantime,  he  took  the  nec- 
essary physical  and  mental  examinations  and 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  Academy. 

About  a  month  or  6  weeks  ago  he  flew 
to  West  Point,  and.  upon  hU  rettirn.  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  enroU  In  the  Acad- 
emy In  September.  It  has  been  discerned 
that  a  Senator  or  Representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania made  the  appointment. 

Whereas  we  do  not  censure  the  afore- 
mentioned appointee  if  he  really  wants  to 
attend  the  Military  Academy,  we  do  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  the  appointment,  as  well 
as  the  methods  used  by  Coach  Dietael  In 
enticing  young  goitlemen  to  abrogate  their 
previous  agreements. 
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Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Had  that  young 
man  received  the  promise  of  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  on 
the  condition  that  he  play  football 
there? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  had 
signed  a  contract  with  the  University  of 
Mississippi  that  he  would  accept  a 
scholarship,  which  I  believe  is  worth 
about  $1,200,  to  help  pay  his  expenses 
at  that  university,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  would  play  football  there. 

Of  course,  as  we  know,  a  contract 
with  a  minor  is  not  binding.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  an  agreement  between  the 
university  and  that  young  man. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  disregard  of  the  law.  Stanley 
Hindman,  of  Newton,  Miss.,  has  been 
nominated  to  West  Point  by  a  Congress- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  The  law  has 
been  ignored.  And  note  another  di- 
mension to  this  case — not  only  has  the 
law  been  violated,  but  the  young  athlete 
here  involved  has  been  encouraged  and 
persuaded  to  break  a  contract — some- 
thing which  his  new  coach  seems  to  be 
able  to  do  with  impunity.  What  an  ex- 
ample for  the  future  military  leaders  of 
America. 

Example  No.  2 :  Reading  from  a  letter 
written  on  May  17,  1962,  by  Coach  Prank 
Howard,  of  Clemson  College.  S.C: 

Dkas  Sknatok  ZjOng:  I  &in  Boliclting  your 
help  in  regard  to  Wayne  Page,  an  outstand- 
ing football  prospect  and  student  from  Lake 
View,  S.C.  Wayne's  address  is  Route  1, 
Nichols,  S.C.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
would  like  to  advise  you  tliat  Page  and  his 
family  signed  a  grant-in-aid  agreement  to 
attend  Clemson  on  December  13.  Every- 
thing went  along  fine  until  about  3  weeks 
ago  when  West  Point  moved  in.  It  now  looks 
like  the  boy  might  change  his  mind  and  at- 
tend West  Point.  They  are  sending  a  repre- 
sentative down  to  Lake  View  quite  often  to 
talk  to  this  boy. 

Mr.  President,  could  this  representa- 
tive perhaps  be  Paul  Dietzel,  himself, 
who,  according  to  Red  Blaik,  has  only  to 
"get  his  feet  under  the  supper  table  with 
a  boy  and  the  boy  is  his"?  Coach  How- 
ard continues: 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you 
would  write  to  Page  and  encourage  him 
to  live  up  to  his  original  commitment  and 
attend  Clemson.  Please  understand  that  I 
think  we  need  outstanding  Army  officers, 
but  I  also  feel  that  If  Page  was  not  an  out- 
standing football  player  that  West  Point 
would  not  be  too  Interested  In  him.  We 
need  bo3rs  like  Page  to  play  on  our  Clemson 
teams,  so  that  we  may  well  represent  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past. 

It  seems  that  since  Paul  Dietzel  went  to 
West  Point  he  Is  now  after  practically  every 
good  football  player  that  other  teams  in  the 
United  States  have  already  signed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  Clemson  College  is  buying  football 
players? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  Let  me 
attempt  to  tell  the  Senator  what  the 
situation  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  The  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference  and  the  South- 
eastern Conference  have  undertaken  to 
agree  to  fair  rules  of  competition.  Both 
sides  knew  methods  were  being  used  to 


subsidize  football  players.    They  $aid, 
"Let  us  do  it  out  in  the  open." 

So  here  is  the  way  it  works  outj  It 
amounts  to  $100  a  month 

lAx.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  in  the  Southeastern  Conference 
they  can  buy  football  players  for  $100 
a  month? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  effect; 
and  the  bids  are  to  be  competitive. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  to  be  no 
competition;  $100  a  month  is  to  be  paid; 
but  it  is  open  to  bidding  for  individuals. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was  to 
give  everybody  the  same  right  to  i|om- 
pete. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  also  means  that 
they  get  their  football  players  for  $1,200 
a  year.     Is  that  correct?  1 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  4  am 
proposing  to  show  that  West  Point  i$  go- 
ing to  get  them  for  $11,000  a  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words.  West 
Point  is  breaking  the  so-called  football 
market  by  paying  more? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Four  to  one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator  ob- 
ject to  West  Point's  getting  the  players 
or  to  their  paying  more? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  $|et  to 
that  point  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  think  we  ineed 
a  kind  of  quality  control  bill  for  foot- 
ball players. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  presi- 
dent, we  have  been  unable  to  detertnine 
where  this  young  South  Carolhiian, 
Wayne  Page,  obtained  his  appointjnent 
to  West  Point.  But  we  have  been  told 
by  each  Member  of  the  South  Carolina 
congressional  delegation  that  he  diij  not 
appoint  the  boy.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
another  violation  of  the  law  is  taking 
place  in  this  instance.  In  addition,  note 
that  Page,  like  Hindman,  has  beeft  in- 
duced to  dishonor  a  grant-in-aid  con- 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  after 
-he  was  once  bought,  he  did  not  stay 
bought.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  suggest  tfcis  is 
like  the  experience  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Civil  War,  where  one  could  sigin  up 
with  one  regiment,  jump  that  regiment. 
and  get  paid  for  joining  another  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  understand 
that  the  Big  Ten  rates  are  much  higher. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say.  my  good 
friend,  that  my  imiversity  quit  thi  Big 
Ten  partly  because  it  felt  the  sport  had 
been  unduly  commercialized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  than^t  the 
Senator. 

Very  similar  to  the  Page  case  1$  the 
case  of  Curtis  Lindler.  This  young  man 
signed  a  grant-in-aid  contract  witKi  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He!  was 
subsequently  approached  by  West  Point, 
and  broke  his  contract  in  order  to  go  to 
the  Academy.  Here  again,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  has 
stated  that  he  did  not  give  the  boy  his 
appointment,  although  he  is  a  South 
Carolina  resident.  Thus,  the  Lijidler 
case  appears  to  be  example  No.  4  of  a 


violation,  or  attempted  violation  of  the 
law.  and  example  No.  3  of  the  Military 
Academy's  involvement  in  broken  con- 
tracts— example  No.  4.  Mr.  President,  if 
you  count  Coach  Dietzel's  own  broken 
contract. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  like  Clemson  and 
Mississippi,  is  paying  to  get  football  play- 
ers.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
gives  the  same  kind  of  scholarship — I  do 
not  know  their  conference  rules — as  is 
given  in  the  Southeastern  Conference. 
which  I  do  know  something  about,  which 
is  worth  to  a  boy  about  $1,600  a  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  is  a  good  arrangement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  these  rules  were  worked  out 
by  the  conference  in  order  to  try  to  stop 
the  behind-the-scenes  cheating,  where 
one  college  would  pay  a  person  a  certain 
amount  and  somebody  else  would  get 
nothing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  it  is 
to  substitute  open  buying  for  surrepti- 
tious bidding.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  these  people  could  be  prose- 
cuted for  monopolistic  price  fixing  and 
restraint  of  trade? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  take  it  to  court,  he  can ;  but 
I  am  trying  to  show  that  what  the  Acad- 
emy is  getting  ready  to  do  is  even  worse. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  criticize  the 
conference  rules  whereby  members  of  the 
conference  agree  that  if  a  boy  is  placed 
on  their  squad  it  is  worth  a  $1,600 
scholarship  to  that  boy  to  play  football, 
he  can  do  so.  I  have  seen  very  little 
criticism  of  the  arrangement,  although 
the  Senator  may  find  it  obnoxious.  But 
that  is  nothing  compared  to  the  situa- 
tion I  am  about  to  describe,  which  in- 
volves direct  violations  of  the  law. 

At  the  time  the  Lindler  and  Page  mat- 
ters came  to  light,  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  expressed  some  in- 
dignation and  concern  about  it. 

At  that  time.  I  had  already  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  these  violations. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  our  expressions  of 
disapproval.  I  believe,  the  three  services 
signed  a  declaration  that  they  would 
honor  grants-in-aid. 

This  gave  me  some  gratification  at  the 
time;  however,  certain  loopholes  in  their 
declaration  have  since  come  to  light 
which  leaves  me  wondering  exactly  what 
had  been  promised.  Baton  Rouge 
sportswriter  Dan  Hardesty  put  his  finger 
on  the  problem  in  his  column  of  June  22 
in  the  Baton  Rouge  State  Times: 

The  academies  stated  that  they  would  not 
"initiate  contact"  with  any  boy  known  to 
have  signed  with  any  other  school,  and  that 
any  boy  being  contacted  by  service  recruit- 
ers, and  applying  for  admission  to  one  of 
the  academies  would  be  required  to  sign  the 
following  statement:  "I  have  not  signed  a 
letter  of  intent  or  grant-in-aid  with  any 
Institution.  In  the  event  I  do.  I  will  no- 
tify the  authorities  of  the  institution  con- 
cerned that  my  commitment  with   them  is 
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contingent  upon  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
my  appointment  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman". 
The  Ume  element  is  the  catch  to  it.  To 
explain  this,  let's  ub«  an  example  of  a  boy 
In  the  South  being  sought  by  a  Southeastern 
Conference  school.  The  SEC  cannot  legally 
sign  a  boy  untU  after  the  regular  football 
season  has  ended  early  in  December.  But 
they  can  contact  him  and  have  him  all  lined 
up  and  ready  to  sign,  which  is  what  every- 
body does. 

And  while  the  SEC  school's  representa- 
tive is  talldng  to  the  boy  during  the  season, 
the  service  academy  representative  also  can 
and  does  talk  to  him.  The  boy  has  not 
signed  with  any  school  because  he  can't  do 
so  untU  after  the  season  ends,  and  other 
conferences  have  even  later  signing  dates 
than  the  SEC. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  this  a  case  of  in- 
dentured servitude  that  is  being  prac- 
ticed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     No.  it  l£ 
not — not  yet,  I  will  say  to  my  friend. 
I  continue  to  read : 

Thua.  the  service  academy  is  not  "initi- 
ating contact"  with  a  boy  who  has  signed 
with  another  school.  It  has  contacted  him 
before  he  has  signed  with  anybody,  and  rare 
indeed  Is  the  high  school  senior  who  \a  a 
good  football  prospect  and  who  hasnt  l)een 
contacted  by  every  school  that  is  Interested 
in  him  long  before  his  season  ends  and  he 
can  sign  with  anybody. 

And  in  midseason,  if  the  boy  la  even  wUl- 
Ing  to  consider  attending  a  service  academy, 
he  can  sign  the  statement  mentioned  above. 
It  does  not  bind  him  to  go  to  the  service 
academy — but  It  does  put  both  the  Academy 
and  the  boy  morally  as  well  as  legally  in 
the  clear  later  on  when  other  schools  can 
legally  sign  the  boy.  He  is  obligated  under 
that  statement,  to  tell  any  coUege  recruiter 
trying  to  sign  him  that,  in  effect,  hell  sign 
but  it  win  be  a  conditional  agreement  de- 
pending on  whether  he  goes  to  the  service 
academy. 

Neat  little  package,  isn't  it?  Anybody 
want  to  help  me  gueas  who  thought  it  upf 

I  think  I  can  guess  who  thought  up  the 
package,  and  I  would  also  guess  that  the 
Hardesty  article  was  not  written  prior  to 
discussing  the  subject  with  one  of  the 
most  respected  athletic  directors  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Louisiana 
has  not  been  exempt  from  the  tactics 
being  used  by  the  service  academies  in 
the  ruthless  competition  for  football 
players.  Young  James  J.  Bovenzi  is  a 
resident  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Lou- 
isiana. Originally,  he  was  designated  as 
a  10th  alternate  by  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  that  district.  Later,  however, 
he  obtained  a  fourth  alternate  designa- 
tion from  another  Member  of  Congress. 
These  designations  were  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  However,  Bovenzi  was  also 
competing  for  a  Military  Academy  ap- 
pointment. 

Bovenzi  was  an  excellent  football 
prospect.  According  to  a  letter  from 
the  Army,  Bovenzi  underwent  a  physical 
examination  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base 
for  the  Military  Academy.  This  exam- 
ination stated  that  he  had  a  heart  mur- 
mur, which  Is  not  disqualifying.  Later, 
he  underwent  an  Air  Force  physi- 
cal at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  where 
his  father  is  stationed  as  a  major.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  original  examination. 


at  Keesler.  was  for  the  Army,  not  the 
Air  Force.  At  Barksdale,  the  Air  Force 
examination  revealed  that  Bovenzi  has 
a  disqualifying  rheiunatic  heart  condi- 
tion. Subsequently,  at  the  insistence  of 
another  Member  of  Congress  the  Army 
gave  Bovenzi  another  physical,  which 
he  failed  because  of  the  rheumatic  heart 
condition. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  Bovenzi  was 
taken  from  his  home  in  Barksdale,  where 
his  father  is  stationed,  to  an  Air  Force 
Base  at  Blloxi.  Miss.,  in  order  to  find  a 
doctor  who  would  state  that  his  heart 
condition  was  not  disqualifsring. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  was  kidnaped? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  go  a  little  further, 
I  believe  he  will  see  v.  hat  I  think  about 
this. 

He  was  also  nominated  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  suspect  that  the 
Bovenzi  situation  may  be  even  more 
flagrant  than  it  was  described  to  me. 
Taking  the  word  of  a  general  officer  of 
the  Army  about  the  matter,  the  examin- 
ation was  given  first  at  Kessler,  later  at 
Barksdale.  My  guess  as  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
that  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  if  one  pur- 
sues it  diligently  enough,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  examination  was  given  first  at 
Barksdale.  Why  else  would  young  Bo- 
venzi have  been  taken  to  Biloxi,  over 
300  miles  from  his  home  when  his  father 
was  in  service  at  Barksdale.  he  lived  at 
Barksdale,  and  he  was  being  designated 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Loui- 
siana, from  that  parish. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  if  he  was 
taken  against  his  will? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  was  taken,  I  say  to  the  Senatw. 
I  do  say  that  this  is  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  a  bad  heart  condition,  who  has 

a  rheumatic  heart  condition.  Tet  the 
service  wanted  to  recruit  him  in  spite  of 
the  advice  that  the  man  had  a  rheumatic 
heart  condition  Again,  the  recruiting 
was  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Another  Louisiana  football  prospect 
was  Rogers  Reinowski.  The  parents  of 
this  young  athlete  also  lived  in  Louisi- 
ana's Fourth  District:  his  father,  too, 
was  stationed  at  Barksdale  Air  Force 
Base  in  Shreveport.  The  parents  of 
Reinowski  approached  the  Congressman 
from  that  district  for  an  appointment, 
and  received  one,  as  an  alternate.  Later, 
however,  it  was  requested  that  this  Con- 
gressman withdraw  his  appointment;  the 
reason  for  this  request  was  that  Rogers 
Reinowski  had  been  able  to  obtain  a 
more  favorable  appointment  from  an- 
other Member  of  Congress,  whom  I 
would  prefer  not  to  identify  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  ofTend  Members  of  Congress; 
at  least  not  yet. 

I  am  told  that  Reinowski 's  parents 
come  from  another  State,  and  that  they 
continue  to  vote  there.  This  being  the 
case,  such  an  appointment  might  be 
Justified.  The  point  is,  however,  that 
both  i^pointments  could  not  have  been 
correct.  Either  the  Congressman  from 
Louisiana  was  wrong  in  making  the  ap- 
pointment, or  the  other  Member  was 
wrong.  In  all  probability  both  of  them, 
whom  I  respect,  acted  in  good  faith. 


The  real  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  representatives  of  the  service  acad- 
emies are  going  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  requesting  them  to  make  these  ap- 
pointments. In  many  cases,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  Member  approached  may 
know  very  little  about  the  boy;  the 
chances  are  that  he  proceeds  on  the  in- 
formation given  him  by  the  Academy 
representative.  However,  it  was  cer- 
tainly never  contemplated  that  there 
should  be  this  kind  of  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing, this  trading  in  congressional  ap- 
pointments. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  these  have  been 
six  cases  where  service  academies  are  in- 
volved in  apparent  violations  of  the  law. 
In  three  of  the  cases,  broken  contracts 
were  also  invloved.  This  is  definitely  an 
abuse  of  the  worst  order  and  should  be 
stopped. 

But  are  the  service  academies  Inter- 
ested in  putting  a  stop  to  it?  Quite  the 
contrary.  They  are  keeping  as  much  of 
it  secret  as  they  possibly  can. 

I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
requesting  a  list  of  the  Academic  Board's 
selections  for  the  past  several  years;  I 
requested  that  this  list  show  the  name  of 
the  appointing  Member  of  Congress, 
whether  the  boy  was  a  first,  seocmd,  or 
third  alternate,  and  so  forth,  the  home- 
town of  the  boy,  and  whether  he  played 
football  at  the  Academy.  I  also  re- 
quested to  be  informed  as  to  the  number 
of  young  men  who  came  to  the  Academy 
without  having  taken  a  competitive  ex- 
amination in  order  to  secure  their 
appointments. 

Here  is  the  answer,  Mr.  President: 

Certain  of  the  infonnatloa  you  desire  can- 
not be  provided  l>ecauae  of  a  longstanding 
policy  which  precludes  revsallng  to  ooa 
Member  <^  Congress  tbe  name  and  address 
of  another  Member's  appointee  to  the  liUl- 
tary  Academy. 

Imagine  that,  Mr.  President  "Hiey  are 
saying  that  they  will  not  tell  us  whether 
the  law  is  being  observed  or  not. 

It  was  further  stated,  in  response  to 
my  question  about  the  number  of  Board 
appointees  who  played  football: 

It  win  Interest  you  to  know  that  all  cadets 
are  encoviraged  to  turn  out  for  foot- 
ball. *  *  *  There  Is  no  record  to  show  which 
cadets  turned  out  for  footbaU  or  any  other 
sport  at  West  Point. 

Does  anyone  believe  this  to  be  the 
case?  Does  anyone  believe  that  there  is 
no  record  to  show  who  the  athletes  are 
at  the  Military  Academy? 

Mr.  President,  earlier  the  comman- 
dant had  provided  me  with  some  infor- 
mation along  that  line.  Here  it  is.  It  is 
not  up  to  date,  but  it  presents  informa- 
tion up  to  3  years  ago.  Here  is  the 
record.  The  information  is  available  and 
has  been  provided.  When  those  con- 
cerned see  that  one  is  beginning  to  dig 
down  to  where  the  skeleton  is  really  ly- 
ing, they  present  him  with  the  three 
monkeys — see  no  evil,  hear  no  evil,  and 
speak  no  evlL 

In  response  to  my  question  about  the 
number  of  entrants  who  do  not  take 
competitive  examinations,  it  was  stated: 

The  Department  Is  nnabls  to  provld*  you 
with  Information  regarding  oompeUtlva  ex- 
aminations. 
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This  Is  indeed  a  serious  situation. 
Members  of  Congress,  either  knowing- 
ly or  unwittingly,  are  being  urged  to  vio- 
late the  law.  At  the  same  time  the 
Department  of  the  Army  is  informing 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  any  information  about  this 
practice. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that, 
if  these  records  were  opened  up  to 
scrutiny,  as  they  should  have  been  at  my 
request,  a  great  number  of  the  kind  of 
violations  of  the  law  which  I  have  de- 
scribed would  come  to  light.  Tlie  reason 
for  the  Army's  withholding  this  informa- 
tion is  dear,  in  view  of  the  complicity  of 
Army  officers  representing  the  Military 
Academy  in  the  business  they  do  with 
Congressmen  who  presumably  expect  fa- 
vors in  return. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
situation  is  so  serious  that  '  criminal 
penalties  ought  to  lie  upon  any  Member 
of  Congress  who  violates  the  law  by  giv- 
ing an  appointment  to  a  nonresident  of 
his  district  or  State,  and  upon  officers 
who  coerce  politicians  to  break  the  law. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  violations  are 
flagrant  and  serious  enough  to  call  for 
such  penalties.  However,  in  the  interest 
of  harmony,  I  am  not  goliig  to  Insist  upon 
that  But  X  am  happy  that  today  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  an  amendment 
which  would  bring  that  information  to 
the  light  of  day. 

My  "truth  in  recruiting"  amendment 
provides  that  the  service  Secretaries  have 
to  provide  a  list  showing  the  information 
Z  was  refused  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  If  this  is  done,  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  outraged  public  opinion  will  put  a 
stop  to  this  travesty  on  the  law.  At  least, 
the  constituents  of  errant  Members  are 
entitled  to  kiK>w  what  is  goiiur  on. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
move  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
like  to  make  such  a  motion  prior  to 
action  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  have  the  entire  bill  so  referred? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would 
have  no  particular  objection  to  such  a 
motion.  However,  I  believe  it  would  be 
best  to  dispose  of  the  amendment  first, 
and  then  decide  what  the  fate  of  the  bill 
should  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  riientioned  a  coach — Mr.  Paul 
Dietzel. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  did  he  come  to 
West  Point? 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Louisiana.  During  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Where  had  he 
coached  before? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Louisiana 
State. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  3deld. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  in  1960 


and  again  in  1961,  long  before  Paul 
Dietzel  left  Louisiana  State  and  went  to 
West  Point?  The  bill  had  passed  ithe 
House  twice.    Is  that  not  the  fact? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  But 
the  bill  has  always  been  a  football  re- 
cruiting bill.  The  question  arose  when 
Dale  Hall  was  the  coach  at  West  Point. 
My  best  information  about  this  subject 
is,  as  the  article  by  the  assistant  AJmy 
coach  explained,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  so  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned,  has 
always  been  to  strengthen  their  fcx>tball 
team. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  page  6  of  the 
Senator's  speech  he  said — 

Mr.  President,  could  this  representi^tlve 
perhaps  be  Paul  Dietzel  himself  who,  accord- 
ing to  Red  Blalk,  has  only  to  "get  his  feet 
under  the  supper  table  with  a  boy  and  the 
boy  U  his"? 

For  whom  was  Paul  Dietzel  woil^ing 
when  he  would  kidnap  football  players? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Kentucky, 
Army,  and  LSU. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Louisiana  SUtet 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Louisiana 
State  as  well.  But  he  did  not  break  any 
law  to  get  football  players  to  comt  to 
U9U.  He  did  not  do  anything  that  other 
schools  were  not  doing.  I 

Furthermore,  I  have  no  objectioh  to 
the  coach's  leaving  LfiU.  He  haa  the 
right  to  do  the  same  thing  other  coaChes 
have  done.  I  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  that.  But  I  say  that  when  West 
Point  begins  offering  scholarships,  worth 
111. 000  a  year,  and  undertaking  to 
recruit  on  a  nationwide  basis  to  the 
point  at  which  every  top  football  pros- 
pect in  America  would  be  recruited  into 
West  Point,  the  other  academies  will  be 
forced  to  do  the  same  thing.  It  is  not 
good  for  the  Academy;  it  is  not  good  for 
the  country;  it  is  not  good  for  athleltics. 
My  Judgment  is  that  the  bill  should  not 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  That  is  What 
I  am  complaining  about  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  frcxn  Louisiana.  The  wjhole 
practice  is  contrary  to  the  real  purposes 
of  education  and  debases  education. 
Colleges  are  purchasing  gladiators  and 
not  educating  students. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  130  my 
friend  from.  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  possibly  the  Military  Acad- 
emy obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  Dlttzel 
because  he  was  a  good  recruiter  as  well 
as  a  good  football  coach? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  printed  in  the  RecorjI  the 
article  from  Sports  Illustrated,  whlbh  I 
believe  more  or  less  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  powers  that  be  at  the 
Academy.  I  believe  the  article  makes 
pretty  clear  that  that  was  the  over-all 
purpose,  the  general  idea.     It  was  both. 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  WiU  the  Senator  per- 
mit the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  make  an 
observation?  y 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  the  Set^ator 
from  Illinois  was  in  the  South  Pacific, 


he  heard  about  Australians  who  would 
go  into  New  Guinea,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  come  back  with  Melanesians.  They 
were  called  "black  birders."  Would  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  say  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  same  type  of  thing  is  going 
on  in  American  colleges  at  the  present 
time  and  that  there  are  football  "black 
birders"  who  ply  their  trade  in  human 
bodies? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as 
collegiate  recruiting  is  concerned,  in  the 
section  of  the  country  from  which  I 
come.  I  believe  it  is  just  about  as  clean 
as  it  has  ever  been. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    How  clean  was  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  schools 
are  on  the  same  basis,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  all  guilty, 
in  other  words? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  schools 
are  permitted  to  approach  these  young 
men.  They  talk  to  them,  and  then  after 
these  boys  have  played  their  last  high 
school  game,  they  can  sign  with  one  of 
the  schools.  However,  someone  from 
outside  the  conference  can  come  in  and 
try  to  break  the  agreement.  On  the 
whole,  the  matter  has  been  cleaned  up 
to  a  considerable  degree.  The  Senator 
knows  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
situation  was  rather  corrupt. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  believes  that  this  is  a  very  bad 
practice,  and  that  It  debases  the  whole 
purpose  of  higher  education,  and  em- 
phasizes a  wrong  set  of  values.  If  the 
Senator  is  correct  the  colleges  of  this 
country  and  their  alumni  have  been  cor- 
rupting the  moral  standards  of  youth 
and  must  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
having  moral  and  educational  standards. 
Is  it  true  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  proposing  is  very  similar  to 
the  proposal  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  proposed  yesterday  with  re- 
spect to  surplus  power  being  used  inside 
the  Pacific  Northwest  area?  Is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  saying  that  all  sur- 
plus football  ability  and  all  surplus 
brawn  and  muscle  shall  be  used  inside 
the  South? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  I  am 
not  saying  that.  I  will  get  to  this  point 
later  in  my  speech. 

I  would  ask  the  three  service  acad- 
emies to  get  together  and  set  rules  for 
athletic  recruiting  which  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same  for  all  three  academies. 
This  would  put  them  on  the  same  basis, 
with  rules  that  would  be  fair  to  them- 
selves, fair  to  everyone  competing 
against  them,  and  fair  to  the  colleges 
that  are  producing  taxpayers  rather 
than  military  officers.  They  could  then 
proceed  to  decide  what  type  of  com- 
petition they  would  conduct.  This  un- 
regulated competition  is  not  in  the  public 
interest,  and  we  ought  to  stop  it  in  its 
incipiency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator's  constructive  proposition  is  that 
the  Academy  should  state  where  its 
nominees  are  coming  from,  who  has 
nominated  them,  and  where  they  live, 
and  we  should  put  the  spotlight  on  the 
situation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  commit- 
tee has  already  agreed  to  the  spotlight- 
of -public -opinion  amendment,  so-called. 
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The  amendment  that  I  am  now  offer- 
ing would  not  take  from  the  Academic 
Board  at  the  Academy  the  scholarships 
they  are  presently  using  for  football 
recruiting. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  many  of  those 
are  there? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Between  50 
and  75. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Fifty  to  seventy-five 
appointments  are  given  primarily  for 
athletic  ability? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  the  Aca- 
demic Board  gets  around  50  to  75  ap- 
pointments a  year.  They  get  them  be- 
cause some  Representative  or  Senator 
fails  to  make  his  appointment  in  time 
for  the  boy  to  make  the  class.  Of  those 
they  get  in  that  fashion  about  half  are 
athletes.  I  will  establish  that  later  in 
my  speech.  I  believe  they  have  8tepi;>ed 
up  the  percentage  of  this  football  ^ort, 
however. 

Mr.  DOUOLA8.  Should  the  Acadnnic 
Board  be  called  the  athletic  board  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  say 
that  my  study  of  the  situation  indicates 
that  about  50  percent  of  the  appointees 
of  the  Academic  Board  are  baaed  upon 
academic  qualifications,  and  the  other 
50  percent  will  be  based  on  brawn  and 
athletic  prowess.  I  believe  I  can  m- 
UbUsh  that  later  in  my  speech.  With 
regard  to  those,  I  would  not  change  the 
situation,  except  that  it  would  have  to  be 
revealed  who  appointed  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  amendment  has 
been  accepted? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I  am 
happy  to  say  it  has  been  accepted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  U  the  so-called 
truth-in-recruitlng  amendment? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  a  great  believer  in  truth.  He 
has  a  truth-in-lending  bill,  which  he  has 
sponsored,  and  he  has  also  sponsored  a 
disclosure  bill  so  far  as  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds  are  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  "truth 
in  recruiting"  amendment  would  require 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Air  Force, 
and  Navy  to  compile  a  list  of  the  names 
of  nominees,  the  nominating  authority, 
and  the  nominee's  domicile.  This  list 
is  to  be  made  available  to  Members  of 
Congress  for  inspection.  In  this  way, 
many  of  these  abuses  will  be  brought  to 
light  and  thus  stopped. 

It  is  essential  that  these  abusive  re- 
cruiting tactics  be  stopi>ed.  If  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  is  to  be  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  them,  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  are  going  to  be  compelled  to  adopt 
similar  methods  in  order  to  meet  a  chal- 
lenge which  threatens  to  run  them  from 
the  gridiron  in  ignominious  defeat.  Af- 
ter all,  the  Dietzel  program  pursued 
against  Tulane  Univer^ty  so  humiliated 
that  great  institution  that  Its  teams  were 
twice  defeated  by  margins  of  62  to  0, 
and  neither  Its  varsity  nor  its  freshman 
team  contained  more  than  one  or  two 
players  in  whom  Coach  Dietzel  had  dem- 
onstrated the  least  Interest.  These 
humiliating  defeats  were  In  some  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  replacement  of 
the  president  of  Tulane  University  with 
a  man  who  had  more  Interest  in  football. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  show  any  mercy 
to  Tulane? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  gradu- 
ate of  LSU  I  suggested  that  they  stop 
recruiting  for  a  few  years  to  give  Tulane 
a  chance  to  get  back  in  business.  It 
had  gone  that  far.  I  might  say  that 
that  suggestion  went  over  with  the  ath- 
letic director  Uke  a  lead  balloon. 

Neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Air  Force 
are  operated  by  fools.  If  this  were  so, 
we  should  undertake  to  make  drastic 
changes.  When  they  find  themselves 
confronted  with  an  all-out  nationwide 
recruiting  drive  on  the  part  of  their  prin- 
cipal competitor,  they  will  be  forced  to 
engage  in  similar  tactics.  Contractors, 
retired  officers,  large  concerns  hoping  to 
do  business  with  the  services  on  a  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  basis.  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  hope  to  obtain  or  preserve  im- 
portant military  Installations  in  their 
States — all  will  become  a  part  of  this 
overzealous  competition  between  three 
great  football  powers.  Professional  foot- 
ball will  be  denied  much  of  its  best  pro- 
spective talent  as  the  services  commis- 
sion for  5-year  terms  men  who  are 
better  qualified  to  play  professional 
football  than  to  be  service  ofBoera. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  objects  because  the  pretent 
practice  of  the  military  academies  may 
diminish  the  supply  of  professional  foot- 
ball playerst 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  one 
of  the  lesser  reasons. 

Every  State  university  seeking  to  sign 
up  a  hometown  high  school  prospect 
will  be  hard  put  to  keep  the  young  man 
away  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  recruiters. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EHDUOLAS.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  that  is  any  part  of  the  business 
of  higher  education,  to  turn  out  profes- 
sional football  players  or  gladiators? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  some 
universities  have  a  college  of  physical 
education;  the  alleged  purpose  of  the 
college  of  physical  education  is  to  teach 
young  men  how  to  coach.  The  Senator 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  good  pro- 
fessional football  player  can  sign  a  con- 
tract for  as  much  as  $100,000  as  a  bonus 
to  start  playing.  My  guess  is,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Billy  Cannon  of  Louisiana  State 
University  has  made  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
Uon  dollars  in  2  years  as  a  professional 
football  player.  Playing  in  the  game 
can  mean  more  by  way  of  income  than 
can  coaching. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  if  he  believes  in  truth  in  re- 
cruiting, every  college  and  imiversity  in 
the  country  ought  to  publish  its  payrolls 
and  state  how  much  each  football  player 
is  receiving?  I  think  that  if  that  were 
done,  this  practice  would  be  stopped. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  perform- 
ing a  very  valuable  service  in  washing 
this  dirty  linen  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  By  washing 
it  we  might  get  it  clean. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  dirty  linen  not 
only  of  the  miUtary  academies  but  also 
of  a  great  many  institutions  of  so-called 
higher  education. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  can  tell 
the  Senator  that  football  players  in  the 
Southeastern  Conference  are  receiving 
about  $1,600.  That  is  the  scholarship 
they  receive  when  they  sign  up  to  go  to 
a  particular  school. 

I  suppose  it  is  about  the  same  m  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  probably  knows  more 
about  the  Big  Ten  than  I  do,  because  his 
State  has  Big  Ten  schools,  or  I  believe 
one  such  school. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Two. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  institutions.  They  gen- 
erally have  pretty  good  football  teams, 
but  I  expect  they  have  to  do  something 
similar  in  order  to  meet  the  competitioa. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  favor  my  proposal 
that,  beginning  with  the  service  acad- 
emies, we  require  the  publication  of  the 
payroUa  and  how  much  U  paid  to  the 
football  players 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as 
Louisiana  State  Unlvenlty  la  ooncereed, 
that  information  is  already  a  mattar  of 
record.  At  Louisiana  State,  from  which 
I  was  graduated,  that  InformaUon  la  al- 
ready a  matter  of  pubUo  record.  There  la 
no  right  to  withhold  such  InformaUon: 
any  taxpayer  may  examine  the  reoorda. 
I  am  happy  to  aay  thM^wt  have  made 
aome  headway  toward  atmilar  reaulta  at 
the  service  aoademlea. 

Meanwhile,  thoat  fine,  phyaicaUy  fit 
young  men  who  would  like  to  compete  In 
the  sport  in  the  amateur  tradition  wUl 
learn  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  out  at 
the  service  academies,  because  their 
chances  would  be  hopeless,  and  the  poe- 
sibillty  of  injury  great. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  has  some- 
times been  made  that  to  give  ttie  Aca- 
demic Board  additional  appointments 
would  be  a  good  thing,  because  these  men 
turn  out  to  be  extremely  well  qualllled. 
I  frankly  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the 
case,  because  of  the  dlfllculties  of  getting 
any  Information  out  of  the  Army. 

However.  I  do  know  that  this  ts  where 
most  of  the  football  plsiyers  come  from, 
and  where  they  all  will  come  from,  unless 
we  stop  what  is  underway.  Let  us  Just 
examine  the  Army-Navy  football  game 
lineup  for  the  past  several  years.  This 
information  is  taken  from  Uie  lineups 
themselves;  It  may  not  tell  the  full  story 
because  several  times  it  appears  that  the 
annual  yearbooks  show  football  pilfers 
not  mentioned  In  the  lineups.  But  Just 
to  get  an  idea: 

First.  The  1954  lineup  shows  36  play- 
ers for  Army.  Of  these.  19  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy  by  the  Acadooic 
Board.  This  comes  to  52.7  percent  of  the 
team.  Of  the  11  starting  players,  g  were 
Academic  Board  appointees. 

Second.  For  the  1955  game.  21  of  38 
players  were  appointees  of  the  Acadeaiic 
Board.  This  is  55.2  percent  of  the  team. 
Nine  of  eleven  starters  were  Board  att- 

pointees. 

Third.  In  1956  the  lineup  showed  38 
players;  16,  or  42.1  percent  of  the  team. 
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•Dd  9  stafters,  were  Academic  Board  ap- 
pointees. 

Fonrth.  In  1957  the  mrmber  xxt  play- 
ers was  42;  20—47.6  percent — were  Aca- 
demic Board  appointees,  inchiding  6 
starting  players. 

Fifth.  In  1958  the  figures  were  23  of 
39  players,  58.9  percent,  and  6  of  11 
starters. 

^xth.  In  1959,  34  of  46  players  were 
board  appointees;  this  represents  73.9 
percent  of  the  team;  and  8  starters. 

Seventh.  In  19C0,  34  of  43  playere  had 
been  admitted  l)y  the  Academic  Board; 
this  was  79  percent.  The  starting  play- 
ers were  not  listed. 

Eighth.  In  1961,  42  of  58  players— 72.4 
percent — ^were  Board  appointees.  Again, 
no  information  was  given  as  t»  starting 
players. 

Thus,  for  the  past  3  years,  75  percent 
of  the  team  were  Acadonic  Board  ap- 
pointees. If  this  percentage  does  not 
shoelc  anyone,  then  consider  the  fact 
that  the  Academic  Board  appoints  only 
8  to  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
cadets  at  the  Academy,  then  you  get 
some  idea  of  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  that  no- 
body is  begrudging  the  Army  or  anyone 
else  a  good  foo^all  team.  At  least,  I 
am  not.  But  with  the  resources  already 
at  their  diqixwal  there  is  little  doubt  that 
recmlting  can  be  extensive  and  success- 
ful, without  soiy  further  legislation  to 
assist  it.  Just  consider  what  the  Military 
Academy  has  to  offer.  According  to  my 
figures,  the  3rearly  per-student  expendi- 
ture for  West  Point  is  soxnediing  over 
IllJMN).  TUs  means  that  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Academy  for  a  young  athlete 
is  mrtti  wxxnoA  $^0OD. 

CoBBparaUe  figures  for  an  average 
State  university  are  extremely  revealing. 
At  I/ndsiana  State  University,  for  ex- 
ample, a  football  scholarship  is  worth 
$1,600  a  year.  The  averc^e  per-student 
expenditure  by  the  university  comes  to 
$800.  Tliis  works  out  to  $2,400  for  an 
Louisiana  State  University  player,  as 
against  a  figure  of  $11,000  for  West 
Point. 

Ut.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  football  players  at  Louisiana 
State  University  get  $800  in  the  form  of 
tuition  and  other  costs  which  are  paid 
for  by  the  university,  and  $1,(^)0  in  cash? 

Mr.  LOKO  of  Louisiana.  Louisiana 
State  University  is  State  supported. 
TTie  fees  are  very  low.  I  should  say  that 
the  average  student  pays  probably  $60 
in  fees,  and  the  State  makes  up  the 
difference,  whicb  would  be  about  $720. 
About  90  percent  of  the  cost  is  paid  ijy 
the  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Louisiana 
State  University  football  player  get 
cash? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  No;  his 
laundry,  room,  board.  ROTC  uniform, 
and  books  are  paid  for.  That  is  figured 
to  be  worth  $1,600. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Does  he  get  spending 
money? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  alxnit  that,  but  perhaps  he  gets 


a  little.  Anyway,  it  comes  to  ali^ut 
$1.«00;  and  ttimt  is  what  the  otJier  cjol- 
leges  do,  too. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  It  is 
wage  fixing?  But  wages  paid  for  pliiy- 
ing  footbtdl. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  Jny 
best  understanding.  That  is  the  T|ule 
as  it  has  been  worked  out  by  the  ot)n- 
f  erence  of  all  schools  in  the  Southeastern 
Conference— Tulane,  Georgia  Tech.  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  University  of  Geor$ia, 
and  others.  As  the  Senator  from  Illiltois 
knows,  the  arrangement  is  subject  to 
careful  inspection  by  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senii(tor 
from  Louisiana  mean  to  say  that  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associalfion 
approves  of  this  situation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  of 
course. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  very  grjave 
charge.  The  corruption  has  gone  IJur- 
ther  than  I  thought. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Every  foot- 
ball conference  provides  some  metpod 
for  subsidizing  football  players,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ivy  League;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  might  not  have  s$me 
such  arrangement.  If  the  Senator  fiom 
Illinois,  as  a  former  college  professor, 
does  not  know  about  this  situation.  ]t  is 
time  he  found  out  about  it. 

Afr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  suspected  it. 
but  I  have  never  heard  the  matfirial 
brought  forth  in  public  in  quite  the  Uray 
it  tias  been  set  forth  by  you  today.  If 
this  is  true,  there  is  wholesale  corruii^on 
in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Ithey 
are  certainly  not  raising  the  moral  l^vel 
of  oiu*  youth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  mot 
thinkso.  This  is  the  way  corruption Ihas 
been  cleaned  up.  The  corruption  ex}$ted 
before  there  was  an  agreement.  Colle- 
giate football  is  semipro  football,  ithat 
is  what  it  amounts  to.  Every  college 
agrees  that  it  will  compete  under  certain 
rules.  If  a  boy  attends  such  a  college, 
the  college  will  furnish  his  board,  rtjom, 
laundry,  ROTC  uniform — if  he  is  a  rafem- 
ber  of  the  ROTC — ^his  books,  and  J)er- 
haps  a  little  pocket  money.  But  all  the 
colleges  agree  on  the  amount.  I  catlnot 
say  as  to  the  Big  Ten ;  but  I  know  some- 
thing about  IJBU,  because  it  is  the  pol- 
lege  from  which  I  was  fradaated  aajd  is 
a  member  of  ttie  Southeastern  Coajfer- 
ence. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  say  he  suspects  the  Ivy 
League  of  following  the  same  practi^? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  kjiow 
about  the  Ivy  League.  If  they  will  tell 
me  what  their  practice  is.  I  will  be  $lad 
to  take  their  word;  but  I  know  how  the 
arrangement  works  in  the  Southeastern 
Conference.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record;  nobody  argues  about  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  a  grave  re- 
flection upon  the  arrangement  if  no  one 
argues  about  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  cash  his  paycheck  on  the  first 
of  the  month?  I  do  not  regard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  as  being  corrupt,  but 
I  assume  he  cashes  his  payche<*. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean,  then,  that  these  persons  are  paid 
to  play  football? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course. 
They  sign  a  scholarship  agreement  in 
which  it  is  agreed  that  this  is  what  the 
university  will  do.  That  has  beoi  the 
case  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  the  universities 
lend  themselves  to  the  corruption  of 
youth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  cor- 
rupt. It  is  no  more  corrupt  than  if  I 
paid  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  hoe  a 
garden  for  me.  These  boys  play  foot- 
ball, and  that  takes  much  of  their  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  always  thought 
that  college  athletics  were  for  sport,  not 
for  business;  and  that  when  they  were 
made  into  a  business,  the  whole  purpose 
of  athletics  was  subverted.  I  played 
football  in  college.  I  was  not  a  very 
good  player,  but  I  enjoyed  the  game  im- 
mensely and  never  received  a  cent  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  am  trj'ing  to 
keep  the  situation  from  becoming  worse 
than  It  is.  But  I  believe  it  has  been 
made  better. 

My  best  information  is  that  a  scholar- 
ship to  a  land-grant  college  is  worth 
about  $2,500,  while  a  scholarsliip  to  West 
Point  is  worth  about  $11,000,  a  difference 
of  $8,600. 

This  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous incentives  which  the  Army  can 
offer  a  jroung  football  prospect. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  leg- 
islation is  not  needed  to  farther  the 
cause  of  football  at  the  Point.  It  may 
well  be  needed  to  augment  the  strength 
of  the  corps  (rf  cadets;  no  one  is  unwill- 
ing to  see  legisiatkm  of  the  latter  kind 
go  through.  But  I  am  not  wflUng  to  see 
the  Congress  enact,  without  protest,  a 
bin  which  seems  flagrantly  and  openly 
designed  to  permit  further  abuses  in- 
volving congressional  appointments. 
with  the  improvement  of  Army  football 
being  the  end  in  view. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yiekl  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  about  75  percent 
of  the  students  picked  by  the  Academic 
Board  are  on  the  football  teams? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  My  lat- 
est information  is  that  Academic  Board 
appointees  comprise  about  9  percent  of 
the  corps,  and  that  this  9  percent  com- 
prise 75  percent  of  the  football  teams, 
and  a  higher  percentage  than  that  of  the 
starting  players  in  the  Army-Navy 
games. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  know  what  percentage  of 
the  cadets  at  West  Point  picked  by  the 
Academic  Board  wind  vqp  in  the  upper  10 
percent  of  their  class? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  have 
that  information,  but  I  can  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  some  idea.  We 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Academy 
will  not  give  us  this  information.  But 
those  at  the  Academy  say  that  the  aca- 
demic average  of  those  picked  by  the 
Academic  Board  is  better  than  the  aca- 
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demic  average  of  those  who  are  appointed 
by  Members  of  Congress.  That  would 
indicate  that  the  nonathletic  50  percent 
of  the  Academic  Board  selectees  are  very 
good  students. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Perhaps  the  foot- 
ball players  are  good  students. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No ;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  knows  that  the  ones 
who  are  f(X>tball  players  have  to  pass 
only  the  bare  minimal  academic  require- 
ments, in  order  to  be  admitted ;  and  once 
they  are  admitted,  they  devote  so  much 
of  their  time  to  playing  football  that— 
with  few  exceptions,  such  as  Pete  Daw- 
kins,  and  some  few  others  of  his  caU- 
ber — they  do  not  do  particularly  well  at 
the  Academy,  except  in  playing  football. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  But  I  am  sure  the 
academies  pan  give  us  that  information 
if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  have  asked 
for  much  Information  which  they  do  not 
provide,  although  they  have  it  and  can 
produce  it  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  not  suggest,  does  he,  that 
certain  cadets  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment, insofar  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments to  enter  the  Academy  are  con- 
cerned, docs  he? 

Mr.  LOKG  of  Louisiana.  No.  In 
my  prepared  speech  I  state  that  I  do  not 
doubt  the  word  of  the  service  academies 
that  these  young  men  are  required  to 
pass  the  Academic  Board  examination 
before  they  are  admitted.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  do.  I  have  no  informa- 
tion to  the  contrary;  and  I  take  their 
word  for  it.  without  question.  But  I  am 
sure  that  if  they  will  open  up  the  rec- 
ords f(M-  our  inspection,  they  will  reveal 
that  the  academic  records  of  those  who 
are  recruited  as  football  players  are  far 
below  the  academic  records  of  those  who 
are  admitted  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
examinations.  I  Uiink  the  records  will 
show  that  xhe  academic  records  of  those 
who  are  f(X)tbaIl  players  are  generally 
rather  pooi*. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  recalls  the 
cheating  scEUidal  of  a  few  years  ago.  A 
niunber  of  the  football  players  there 
could  not  keep  up  their  academic  grades. 
So  they  cheated,  because  they  felt  that 
they  were  entitled  to  remain  there. 

But.  of  course,  the  root  of  that  dif- 
ficulty is  that  those  who  are  appointed 
because  they  are  football  players  have  to 
play  so  much  football  that  they  have  dif- 
ficulty finding  time  to  study  enough  to  be 
able  to  keep  their  grades  up. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  familiar  with  the  1959  report 
of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  which 
states : 

A  sample  of  the  admission  records  of  ath- 
letes showed  no  differential  treatment. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state: 

There  are  so  many  hurdles  between  ap- 
pointment and  qualification  for  admission, 
and  the  demands  of  the  4-y«ar  program  are 
so  rigorous,  that  there  U  UtUe  appeal  to  the 
professional  type  of  coUege  athlete. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Ti^nifffftna  agree 
with  that  report? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then  how 
are  the  academies  recruiting  so  many 
football  players? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  he  agrees  with  that 
report  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  report  set  forth  in  the  article  in 
Sports  Illustrated.  The  article  states 
that  on  the  wall  in  the  office  at  the 
Academy  there  is  a  map  which  shows 
where  every  good  football  prospect  in 
America  is  living;  and  the  article  states 
that  West  Point  is  working  on  each  one 
of  them.  Furthermore.  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  the  article  was  published 
in  Sports  Illustrated  with  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  West  Point  authorities  . 

Mr.  DOUGI.AS.  Was  the  arUcle  pub- 
lished in  Sports  Illustrated? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I  now 
show  it  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  referring  to  the  article  en- 
titled "Pepsodent  Paul  at  the  Pomt"? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

And  listen  to  this  affldavit  from  Robert 
DeLuca : 

The  basketball  coach  from  West  Point 
witnessed  one  of  our  basketball  games  dur- 
ing March.  The  following  day  he  spoke  with 
me  at  our  school.  He  explained  to  me  that 
he  would  like  to  have  me  play  for  him,  and 
he  felt  assured  that  I  would  be  accepted  at 
West  Point.  He  stated  that  I  would  have  to 
raise  my  college  boards  a  little  and  I  would 
be  assured  a  spot  at  the  Academy. 

It  sounds  as  though  his  grades  were 
poor. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  appoint- 
ment would  have  to  come  from  outside 
the  State.  And  that  is  against  the  law. 
And  he  said  that  he  was  told  this  was 
"standard  procedure."  That  is  what 
that  basketball  player  swore  to,  under 
oath.  I  have  also  cited  the  cases  of 
football  players — one  from  Clemson,  and 
one  from  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
This  is  going  on  all  over  the  country ;  and 
it  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  refer  to  the 
article  entitled  "Pepsodent  Paul  at  the 
Pomt."  In  the  article  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

A  huge  map  covers  one  office  wall;  In  a 
multiplicity  of  colors,  it  shows  areas  to  be 
attacked.  No  State  has  been  overlooked. 
"This  Is  a  national  academy,  not  an  eastern 
scbool,"  he  says.  Hall's  1861  roster  was 
stocked  with  28  Pennsylvanlans. 

It  sounds  as  if  he  were  operating  a 
livestock  farm. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  the 
chart  cm  the  of&ce  wall  also  shows  the 
name  of  every  Senator  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
has  not  filled  out  tils  alternate  appoint- 
ments— so  they  can  be  made  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  tenor  of  this  speech 
has  thus  far  been  directed  toward  im- 
proper football  recruiting  methods.  The 
purpose  of  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion is  contended  to  lie  to  provide  addi- 
tional ofKcer  strength  to  the  Army.  All 
of  us  favor  this.  If  we  are  concerned 
with   the   true   purpose   of  the  service 


academies,  we  diould  undertake  to 

to  it  that  they  are  getting  the  best  quali- 
fied and  most  highly  motivated  ofBcer 
material  possible,  rather  than  depriving 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  of  the  heft  and 
physical  prowess  they  will  need  in  order 
to  win  another  national  professional 
football  championship. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Academic 
Board  at  the  Military  Academy  has  been 
choosing  over  50  percent  of  its  appointees 
on  the  basis  of  athletic  prowess,  rather 
than  scholastic  ability  and  leadership, 
although  I  concede  that  these  young 
men  are  required  to  maintain  passing 
grades  in  order  to  remain  in  the  Acad- 
emy. I  suspect  that  a  great  deal  of 
coaching  by  some  of  the  better  students 
is  occurring.  But  the  authorities  say  the 
football  players  maintain  passing  grades, 
and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  statement. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  se- 
lectees of  the  Academic  Board  on  the 
average  have  better  records  than  do 
congressional  appointees.  If  this  is  true, 
it  is  an  mdictment  of  the  entire  sjrstem 
of  congressional  appointments.  And  the 
system  should  be  indicted.  Although  a 
considerable  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  base  their  appointments 
upon  competitive  examinations,  the 
Academy  has  not  even  been  willing  to 
inform  us  what  percentage  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  do  so.  If  it  were 
learned  that  the  congressional  ap- 
pointees as  a  group  could  not  average 
better  than  a  group  chosen  more  than 
50  percent  for  athletic  prowess,  this 
would  indicate  that  more  than  half  of 
the  congressional  i4>pointee8  are  being 
designated  without  regard  to  merit. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  thus  far 
every  principal  appomtment  I  have  made 
has  been  made  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  after  a  competitive  examination. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  appointments 
made  by  other  Senators.  Yet,  a  high 
percentage  of  Academic  Board  appoint- 
ments have  gone  to  sons  of  politicians, 
of  service  officers,  of  substantial  cam- 
paign contributors,  of  relatives — ^which 
appointees  in  many  instances  have  not 
l>een  required  to  prove  their  worth  in  a 
competitive  examination. 

A  long  time  ago  efforts  were  made  to 
take  the  Army  out  of  conventional  poli- 
tics; and  the  success  of  ttiose  endeavors 

has  been  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  the  high  caliber  of  officers  that  this 
Nation  enjoys. 

Unfortvuiately.  the  services  have 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  create  their 
own  brand  of  politics  within  the  services. 
Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  develop- 
ing a  fraternity  of  politicians  and  ofBcers 
who  feel  that  there  is  a  brand  of  politics 
in  which  the  two  can  mutually  engage — 
the  politicians,  to  gain  advantage  for 
their  States  and  favorite  contractors: 
and  the  officers,  to  establish  military  con- 
trol over  what  ordinarily  should  be 
Civilian  decisions,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  lawmaking. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  entire  program 
to  enthrone  service  football  at  the  ex- 
pense of  privately  financed  and  State 
institutions — ^the  institutions  which  are 
producing  the  taxpayers  who  pay  for  this 
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service  Imsiness— dxniM  be  brofOKht  to  a 
halt 

Mr.  DOlKHiAS.  It  Is  st  Uw  eaipenae 
of  the  ataxidards  of  these  Toons  men.  too. 

isitnot? 

Mr.  IXHfO  of  liOvMfuaa.  Tes;  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Bfinoia,  as  I  haTe 
said  earlier. 

My  recommendation  Is  as  follows: 
"nie  seryioe  aewteBles  ahoold  be  oom- 
peQed  to  agree  upon  rvles  of  competition 
which  win  not  be  unfair  to  other  ocAeges 
and  unlfetsltlea.  nor  wnf atr  to  any  of  the 
three  great  serrice  academies. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LC^fO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  appointm^its 
to  the  serrice  academies  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  oi  merit  and  on  the  basis 
of  appointing  those  wlio  will  make  the 
best  ofllcers.  I  have  always  held  com- 
petitive examinations  for  appointments 
from  my  State,  and  I  also  choose  on  the 
basis  of  personal  intoriews,  in  cHrder  to 
select  the  ones  who  I  b^eve  are  best 
qualified  to  be  offloers.  To  do  anything 
else  would  be  outrageous,  in  my  opinion. 
The  appointments  should  not  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  athletic  skiU  or  poUtical 
connections. 

My  questicm  is:  How  would  the  amend- 
n«ent  of  ttie  Senator  from  Louisiana  help 
In  this  situation? 

Mr.  LOMO  of  Louisiana.  This  biU 
would  permit  the  Academic  Board  to  ap- 
point about  75  more  yoimg  men  a  year. 

Those  men  have  been  named  as  alter- 
nates. Those  are  oar  nominees.  Rather 
than  have  the  Board  m>point  ttem.  my 
proposal  is  to  let  the  Members  ot  Con- 
gress who  have  be^i  appointing  the  top 
men  hav«  a  second  appointment.  How 
are  we  gvdng  to  teU?  Walt  until  gradua- 
tion. Let  us  say  that  one  of  us  ap- 
pointed Douglas  MacArthur.  That 
Memlaer  would  be  entitled  to  a  second 
appointment.  The  chances  are  that  he 
had  been  av^ctoint/ed  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  and  that  he  had 
been  appointed  on  the  liafijs  of  merit 
rather  than  on  the  i>asis  of  athletics  or 
politics. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  Senators  would  con- 
duct their  procedures  for  appointments 
on  the  basis  of  selecting  them  on  merit 
rather  than  on  either  athletics  or 
politics,  the  pending  bill  would  be  satis- 
factory? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Iiouisiana.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Why  not? 

Mr.  UQMO  of  Tantsiana.  B  woidd 
stfB  lescve  Ao'  Hw  "Acadtamic  'Soard  the 
prMlcse  of  piliying  tiS  kinds  tif  poOllcs 
'w(t!h  "oor  aStensates. 

Hbr. 'vXdERsC  '^Rsrtr'pciTeBtegetif  ^i9ie 
young  loeii  who  go  into  the  service 
JMSBMBUMt  'SIS  pssfctfl  «y  ttW 
Board? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Eight  to  ten 
percent  are  Academic  Board  selecteees. 
'I'iiey  prcfve  'ta  be  79  ^pcreent  vt  the  ftiot- 
baH  gmitls.  'Hiey  eoulsin  mosfr  tif  tttt 
wrestlers,    hotkey    players,    bastethaH 


Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  No.  I 
would  leave  to  them  what  they  htjve 
now.  Let  them  do  an  the  loott)an  te- 
eiulthig  they  wWi,  but  let  them  tell  tns 
whom  they  are  appointing  In  violatthn 
of  the  law.  T^ds  is  what  my  truth 
recruiting  amendment  win  accomp] 

I  have  another  amendment 
would  Impose  criminal  sanctions 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  tor 
violating  the  law.  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
sist on  it.  t>ecause  it  might  be  too  hairsh 
a  remedy.  The  committee  Is  wlffingito 
go  along  with  the  truth -in -recruiiang 
proposal.  The  academies  can  get  |all 
the  footban  players  they  want  and  do 
an  the  recruiting  they  want,  but  with 
respect  to  the  new  appointees,  let  us 
take  them  and  make  the  new  appoltit- 
ments  on  the  basis  of  merit,  by  reward- 
ing Members  of  the  House  and  Senators 
who  appoint  the  best  men  with  adfli- 
tional  appointments.  That  would  be  an 
honor.  It  would  encourage  the  Setta- 
tor  or  Member  of  the  House  to  attend 
the  graduation  ceremony,  if  his  Ap- 
pointee were  In  the  top  75. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  Senator  pro- 
poses a  limitation  of  athletic  arma- 
ments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Instead  of 
leaving  the  bill  so  that  it  can  be  u$ed 
for  footban  purposes.  I  am  trying  to 
make  the  bin  an  Incentive  and  rew&rd 
to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senators 
to  select  appointees  based  on  merit*  by 
giving  them  the  recc^nition  they  de- 
serve for  appointing  the  best  and  finest 
young  men. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  M^t- 
CALT  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sem^tor 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  f t)om 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  amendmeni)  is 
adopted.  wiU  it  delay  for  a  period  ctf  3 
or  4  years  the  desired  objective  of  jLn- 
creasing  the  size  of  the  academies  to  full 
strength? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
start  now.  For  example,  if  the  Senator 
had  made  an  appointment  of  a  yoimg 
man  who  finished  1st.  or  10th.  or  15tl|  in 
this  year's  senior  class,  he  would  be  ien- 
titled  to  another  appointment  next  year. 
Mr.  CLARK.  So  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  not  delay  the  time  wttenittie 
size  of  the  academies  would  be  broajght 
to  fuU  strength  to  take  care  of  di^op- 
outs  for  one  reason  or  another? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  Cor- 
rect. 

Mc  JQESADVER.    Mr.  Pr8^dexit.^»ill 
tb£  Senator  jEield? 
-Jfc.  UOiKita lonisiawa     lyidd 

and  prc^ram  sounds  like  a  very  good  one 


Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  do  away  with  the  Academic 
Board  appointees? 


academy 


be  for 
under  the  plan? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  About  7$i  for 
^y—i  nahit.  I doiaat  knew  hgw  miif t  for 
-yiMAhrForee.  IpresuBieaboiittheaikme 
mmbcr. 

the  same  nttmbo'  for  eacdi  academyf 

Mr.  LONG  of  I<ouisiana.    The  nuiiU)er 
would  be  determined  in  this  way:  At  the 


beginning  of  each  year  the  Academy 
would  estimate  how  many  young  men 
would  drop  out  before  the  year  was  over. 
On  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  additional 
appointments  would  be  made,  so  that 
there  would  be  an  ovo^trength  m  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  theory  is  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  dropouts  that  would 
occur,  the  nimiber  left  would  be  the 
number  for  which  the  institution  has 
facilities.  The  number  of  additional  ap- 
pointees is  estimated  ct  about  70  or  75 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  A  good  many  of  ua 
use  the  civil  service  system  or  the  aca- 
demic system  of  aUowing  selection  of  the 
best  young  men  from  a  group  submitted. 
This  proposal  would  be  en  incentive  to 
do  the  same  kind  of  thing  with  respect 
to  all  Members  of  Congress.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would.  I 
v,-ant  to  give  the  committee  credit  for 
improving  the  bill.  In  the  form  in  which 
the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  the  Academic 
Board  could  have  chosen  any  one  of  three 
alternates,  first,  second,  or  third.  The 
bill  now  limits  them  to  the  first  alter- 
nate. The  old  Board  appointments  are 
left,  and  the  old  chicaneries  we  have 
Icnown  in  the  past  can  be  followed,  but 
the  new  appointments  would  be  limited 
to  tlie  first  alternates.  This  would  be 
some  Incentive  for  a  Senator  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  name  the  best  quaU- 
fied  man  for  the  principal  and  the  sec- 
ond best  qualified  as  the  alternate,  so 
those  boys  would  be  selected.  But  I  feel 
that  my  approach  is  a  fmther  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  the  acade- 
mies themselves  might  be  in  favor  of 
that  proposal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time  the  commit- 
tee was  considering  the  question  that 
this  might  be  the  best  way  to  achieve  the 
objective.  I  would  like  to  have  offered  it 
in  time  for  the  committee  to  consider  it. 
because,  I  am  frank  to  say,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  most  fair.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  biU  have  been  most  courte- 
ous, and  I  thank  them. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  srleld. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  system  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  eliminates 
competition  in  respect  to  the  additional 
vacancies.  They  would  thave  to  be  taken 
from  mnrlirtates  designated  by  the  Mem- 
k>er  of  Congress,  bat  not  from  fkcst  atter- 
nates.  So  there  is  not  gaing  to  be  com- 
petitton  among  COO  people  who  wonki 
eoaapete  far  the  SO  wpanries  under  tiie 
bill.  So  the  overall  selection  of  the  ad- 
dttlonal  appointments  is  gotnf  to  be  snb- 
atantiaay  lower  In  quality  becaose  of  the 
lack  of  competition,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  get  the  top  50  men  out  of 
600. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Trf>wi«ianH  I  tbaok  the 
Senator  for  that  observation.    I  think 


ment.  My  amendment  provides  that  the 
principal  appointment  will  be  made  as 
now.    The  Academic  Board  would  have 
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approximately   SO   a^ipointments,    as   it 
has  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Where  do  the  50  ap- 
pointments come  from?     How  do  they 
originate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  niinois  had  neglected  to  sub- 
mit an  appointment,  or  if  it  had  been 
made  by  a  Member  of  the  House  who 
had  passed  away,  or  if  a  Member  of  the 
House  had  not  made  an  appointment, 
there  would  be  a  vacancy.  The  present 
Academic  Board  appointees  result  from 
the  failure  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  take  advantage  of  their  fuU 
quota.  The  additional  ones  are  going  to 
be  made  to  replace  those  who  are  going 
to  flunk  out  or.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
drop  out.  and  it  is  proposed  to  appomt 
in  overstrength,  so  that  the  number  wlU 
be  at  full  strength  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  shaU  not  touch  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  principal  appointment  or  the 
Board  appomtment.  It  is  bad.  but  right 
now  I  am  concerned  with  not  making  a 
bad  situation  worse.  What  I  want  to 
do  is  improve  the  quality  of  the  whole 
arrangement  by  encouraging  every  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  to  appoint  his 
best  man;  by  doing  so  he  will  receive 
recognition  and  be  encouraged  to  ap- 
point the  top  man  to  the  military  school. 
In  addition,  he  will  have  a  second  ap- 
pointment. I  really  think  we  will  find 
that  those  who  appointed  the  best  man 
previously  are  likely  to  appoint  the  best 
man  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  amendment  will  work  in  this 
way:  Those  who  had  the  top  75  would 
each  have  an  appointment,  but.  under 
the  law.  they  would  be  limited  to  the 
appointment  of  their  top  alternate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  Under 
the  amendment  I  am  proposing,  let  us 
say  75  additional  appointments  would 
be  the  desired  overstrength.  Let  us  say 
the  Senator  had  appointed  1  in  the 
top  75  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
Senator  would  be  permitted  to  appoint 
the  principal  he  was  going  to  appoint. 
plus  one  more  man.  He  could  appoint 
football  players  if  he  wished  to  do  so 
in  the  case  of  the  two  appointments. 
He  can  now  do  it  with  respect  to  one. 
The  point  is  that  if  the  Senator  is 
one  who  has  appointed,  let  us  say.  the 
valedictorian  of  the  class,  he  should  be 
entitled  to  make  another  appointment. 
My  guess  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  might  even  go  to  the  gradua- 
tion ceremonies  to  receive  some  recogni- 
tion, to  which  he  would  be  entitled,  if 
he  appointee  the  valedictorian  of  that 
class. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  that  is  quite 
probable. 

The  argument  which  the  Senator  has 
made  is  a  logical  one.  The  interpolitical 
system  which  has  developed  in  regard 
to  this  whoU'  question  is  not  a  healthy 
one.  Since  I  was  in  the  Chamber,  I 
could  not  hit  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  pass  without  also  sasring  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  have  always 


made  every  appointment  to  every  serv- 
ice academy  solely  upon  the  basis  of  a 

competitive  examination. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have,  also; 
and  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  not 
received  my  first  campaign  contribution 
from  a  father  of  one  of  those  sons.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  thousands 
of  dollars  could  be  offered  to  support  my 
campaign  if  I  would  use  another  system. 
But  I  have  felt  that  this  is  how  it  should 
be  done.  This  is  the  t>est  way  to  be  fair 
to  all  the  boys.  Let  them  all  take  the 
examination,  and  then  let  the  best  quali- 
fied one  be  selected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Every  American  boy  ought  to  have  an 
equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  have  a  right 
to  choose  a  different  means,  if  they  so 
wish.  I  am  not  arguing  that  ix>int. 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  can 
make  their  appointments  as  they  wish 
to  make  them.  All  I  say  is  that  we 
should  not  pass  a  bill  to  permit  a  group 
of  military  ofiScers  to  make  our  appoint- 
ments for  us.  These  are  our  appoint- 
ments. They  are  congressional  appoint- 
ments. The  bill  would  permit  military 
oCBcers  to  make  the  appointments.  They 
ah'eady  have  50  of  our  acrpointments 
with  which  to  play.  They  want  70  or 
75  more.  The  military  officers  want  to 
make  the  appointments  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Why  should  we  do  that?  Why  not  fill 
these  spots  by  using  an  incentive  to  ap- 
point the  most  qualified  men? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  wUl  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  fine  speech,  wiiich  has  an  excellent 
point,  and  the  country  should  be  in- 
debted to  the  Senator  for  revealing  this 
situation.  I  admire  the  Senator's  speech 
especially  because  he  has  documented  it 
with  cases.  Quite  often  people  make 
fine  forensic  speeches  but  never  quite 
get  to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  of  the 
information  came  from  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind. 

Really,  what  the  Senator  is  saying  is 
that  there  is  something  very  deeply 
wrong  with  the  systMn  which  is  used. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  try 
to  reform  what  he  has  latohed  on  to  on 
today's  date  in  August,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  system.  It  needs  very  much 
more  opportunity  and  very  much  more 
study.  At  least,  the  opportumty  is  pre- 
sented for  a  token  effort  and  improve- 
ment, in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator. 

I  deeply  believe,  however,  that  the 
amendment  does  not  necessarily — and  I 
think  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
was  reaching  for  the  same  idea — carry 
out  the  excellent  thesis  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  laid  before  us.  Even  if  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  were  not  agreed  to,  I 
would  dislike  to  feel  that  the  lesson 
thereby  is  to  be  lost  upon  the  Senate 
and  that  the  Senator's  thesis  is  to  be 
considered  rejected.  That  will  not  be  so. 
I  do  not  thirik  that  the  Senator's  thesis 
hangs  upon  this  amendment 


I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  I  was 
at  West  Point,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  been  bold  enough  to  interrm>t  the 
Senator.  I  talked  about  the  bill  with 
commandant  of  West  Point,  General 
Westmoreland,  in  great  detail.  He  was 
deeply  concerned.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
say  he  was  deeply  concerned  about  hav- 
ing the  bill  passed,  but  he  was  very  con- 
cerned about  dealing  with  the  problem, 
for  he  feels  it  is  depriving  our  country 
of  the  full  capacity  of  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  has  the  instructors,  the 
equipment,  and  the  housing  available: 
yet.  evei-y  once  in  a  while,  the  Academy 
finds  itself  deficient  as  to  the  numt>er 
of  cadets. 

Of  course,  we  all  understand  that  the 
Navy  has  very  much  more  flexibility 
than  West  Point  in  terms  of  the  cadet 
corps.  The  Na\T  cadet  corps  is  s\ib- 
stantially  greater  than  the  West  Point 
cadet  corps.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
Navy  is  not  included  in  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  apparently  because  it  has  a 
much  better  system  in  regard  to  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  it  is  a  better  system.  I  serious- 
ly suspect  that  we  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  the  Navy  situation,  as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  good. 
I  am  coming  to  something  which  Is  very 
important,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  because  I  agree  vrith  the  Sena- 
tor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  feel  very 
deeply  that  the  Senator's  thesis  is  so 
much  more  important  than  the  particu- 
lar amendment  we  are  considering.  I  feel 
the  problem  should  have  full  considera- 
tion. 

In  all  fairness,  it  is  not  a  fact,  that 
the  Academic  Board  would  choose  the 
50.  The  Academic  Board  would  recom- 
mend the  50  from  some  600. 

Like  so  many  other  Senators.  I  not 
only  give  an  examination  with  respect 
to  appointment  to  the  academies,  but 
also  I  go  through  what  is  a  rather  heavy 
burden  of  interviewing  the  first  20  in 
each  one  of  the  categories.  I  interview 
about  100  young  men  every  year.  I 
make  a  personal  choice. 

Often  in  the  past  I  have  picked  the 
yotmg  man  who  scored  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  on  the  examination,  because  I 
have  felt — since  I  have  served  myself,  cm 
has  the  Senator  and  as  have  so  many 
others — "This  man  may  lead  my  boy 
and  be  responsible  for  his  life."  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  be  very  careful  about 
whom  I  nominate.  So  my  conscience  is 
clear  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  am  not 
trying  to  say  that  the  conscience  of  any 
Senator  in  this  body  is  not  clear. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  understand. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
does  not  have  to  appoint  the  boy  who   is 
the  best  qualified.    The  Senator  can  ap- 
point anyone  he  chooses  to  m>point. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    That  is  what 
the  law  provides. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator's  proposed 
system  would  be  different,  and  would 
change  one  of  the  basic  principles,  be- 
cause it  would  then  confine  the  preferred 
appointment,  as  It  were,  to  Senators  who 
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appointed  boys  who  happened  to  score 
well  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

I  should  Uke  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
the  Senator,  and  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  who  is  in  charge  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  would  listen  care- 
fully. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  submitted  a  resolution  some 
time  ago  which  urged  that  there  be  a 
complete  study  and  review  of  the  whole 
question  of  appointments  to  the  service 
academies.  It  seems  to  me  that,  re- 
gardless of  what  may  happen  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senator's  amendment,  since 
that  is  a  relatively  narrow  question,  the 
entire  problem  should  be  studied. 

Certainly  I  woiild  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  expressing  the  wish  and  the  de- 
sire that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, very  early  in  the  next  session,  before 
it  is  overloaded  with  work,  perhaps 
through  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  or  per- 
haps through  the  full  conmilttee,  con- 
sider the  speech  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  which  is  very  well  doc- 
umented and  makes  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive point.  I  feel  it  should  be  taken  deep- 
ly to  heart. 

I  feel  there  should  be  a  complete  study 
of  the  question  as  to  how  best  to  make 
the  appointments,  and  the  results  of  ap- 
pointments. Information  should  be  ob- 
tained as  to  whether  there  Is  proselytiz- 
ing, which  would  be  a  very  unhappy 
situation.  We  have  seen  examples  from 
time  to  time— indeed,  some  have  been 
notorious — which  have  hurt  the  stand- 
ing of  the  academies. 

The  whole  problem  should  be  gone 
through  with  a  flne-tooth  comb,  so  that 
there  will  be  an  effect  far  beyond  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  think  it  deserves 
such  an  effect.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment presents  a  relatively  limited  ques- 
tion, with  which  we  are  asked  to  deal 
today. 

The  Senator  himself  admits  that  the 
proposal  would  not  prevent  a  Member  of 
Congress,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  from  ap- 
pointing a  football  star  or  a  prospec- 
tive football  player  to  an  academy. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  try  to  prevent  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  doing  so.  It  seems 
to  me  that  If  a  Member  of  Congress 
wants  to  appoint  an  outstanding  football 
player  of  his  State  to  the  Academy,  he 
ought  to  have  that  right.  That  ought 
to  be  his  privilege,  if  that  is  how  he 
thinks  he  should  make  the  appointment. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  change  that 
system. 

My  argument  Is  that  we  should  provide 
an  incentive,  so  that  we  will  get  boys  who 
will  be  leaders  of  our  country — so  that 
we  will  get  another  Douglas  MacArthur 
or  another  Robert  E.  Lee.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
did  very  well  in  the  Academy.  Although 
he  was  a  good  soldier. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  was  a  very  good 
general. 

Mr.  LONO  Of  Louisiana.  He  was,  still, 
a  credit  to  the  Academy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  was  a  very  good 
general. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    He  was  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
think  he  did  too  well  at  the  Academy, 


but  I  think  southern  officers  would  con- 
cede that  he  was  a  very  competent  mili- 
tary officer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  very  hand- 
some of  the  Senator.  The  results  clea»ly 
showed  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  far- 
ther to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  If  I  may,  I  should  like 
to  finish  my  thought. 

Of  course  the  argument  can  be  made 
that  it  will  be  a  sad  day  if  we  have  to 
give  Members  of  Congress  an  induce- 
ment to  appoint  the  best  men  to  the 
academies.  If  they  are  not  so  mindi^d, 
so  geared,  and  that  patriotic,  I  doiibt 
whether  this  proposal  would  make  them 
any  different  from  what  they  are. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hop>e  ttiy 
friend  from  New  York  does  not  think 
that  we  will  get  to  heaven  in  a  single 
leap.  My  old  government  profesBor 
once  told  me :  "Democracy  is  like  a  raftj — 
it  won't  sink,  but  you  will  always  h«(ve 
your  feet  wet." 

There  will  always  be  something  whiCh 
needs  to  be  corrected.  By  the  time  We 
see  the  ends  of  these  problems,  we  shall 
be  dead. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  merely  wish  to  finish 
my  thought  by  pointing  out  that  tihe 
amendment  is  not  necessarily  fitted  to 
the  much  bigger  problem  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  posed,  quite  eloquently  and  ef- 
fectively. I  join  with  the  Senator  in 
urging  that  the  committee  take  whatever 
may  happen  in  regard  to  the  amendment 
and  the  problem  itself  as  a  total  prob- 
lem which  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  mujch 
more  comprehensive  way  than  we  have 
any  opportunity  for  dealing  with  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  shoiild 
like  to  answer  a  few  of  the  remarks  majde 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

First,  most  of  the  Senator's  debate 
went  to  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  system 
that  is  now  in  effect.  I  believe  we  hftve 
corrected  the  abuses,  if  they  existed.  Iby 
agreeing  to  the  first  amendment  of  tihe 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  think  his 
amendment,  which  was  accepted  on  tihe 
floor  of  the  Senate,  was  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  bringing  out  infor- 
mation before  the  public  for  pufcllic 
scrutiny  will,  as  he  has  correctly  stated, 
assure  that  appointing  authorities  will 
not  abuse  the  authority  they  have,  if 
they  have  been  abusing  that  authority 
up  to  the  present  time.  So  in  conclusion 
on  that  point,  I  should  say  that  tihe 
Senator's  amendment  would  correct 
most  of  the  items  complained  of  in  the 
subject  of  his  speech  today. 

Again,  I  point  out  that  the  Senator 
quoted  Johnny  Ranch  as  saying  that 
Paul  Dietzel  tried  to  get  the  bill  passed 
so  that  he  would  assure  him  of  55  ajp- 
pointments  a  year  for  football  I  think 
it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  was  passed  in  1960  by  the  House  and 
was  passed  again  in  1961  by  the  Hou$e. 

The  approach  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
is  not  a  new  approach  to  the  problehi, 
and  certainly  it  was  not  Paul  Dietzd's 
Idea.  I  am,  sure,  because  he  was  in 
Louisiana  at  the  time  the  bill  was  fijjst 
passed,  and  for  some  time  thereafter, 
and  certainly  was  at  West  Point  lojig 


after  the  bill  had  been  considered  very 
thoroughly  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  with  resF>ect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  football  players  to  the 
Academy.  Personally  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  appointment  of  football 
players  to  the  Academy.  The  Academy 
has  the  best  of  the  future  leaders  of  our 
country.  They  are  supposed  to  be  bright 
young  boys,  healthy  boys.  They  must 
pass  rigid  physical  examinations.  We 
want  healthy  boys  in  our  academies. 
We  would  have  it  no  other  way.  Other- 
wise we  would  reduce  the  physical  re- 
quirements for  entrance. 

If  a  boy  wishing  to  enter  the  Academy 
meets  all  the  requirements,  as  he  must, 
and  still  plays  football  outstandingly,  as 
many  boys  have,  he  has  my  wholehearted 
admiration.  I  am  proud  to  have  such 
boys  represent  me  at  the  academies,  and 
represent  me  as  some  of  our  prospective 
military  leaders.  I  think  they  are  to  be 
commended  in  that  respect. 

Again  I  point  out  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  that  the  report  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  College  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  in  1969  has  very  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  boys  do  not  get  any 
preference  for  entrance  into  the  Acad- 
emy. They  must  meet  the  requirements 
that  are  set  up  by  the  board  for  en- 
trance. 

Furthermore,  no  preferential  treat- 
ment is  accorded  them  while  they  are 
at  the  Academy.  A  cadet  who  plays 
football  at  the  Academy  receives  no  pref- 
erential treatment  while  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cadet  corps.  He  receives  no 
special  schedule,  courses  of  instruction, 
privileges,  or  emoluments  as  a  result  of 
his  athletic  activity. 

I  am  sure  that  could  probably  not  be 
said  about  some  of  the  football  players 
at  some  of  the  universities  throughout 
the  country. 

His  performance  as  an  athlete  is  in 
addition  to  meeting  all  the  other  re- 
quirements of  his  contempKjraries. 
Again  quoting  from  the  1959  rep>ort: 

An  athlete  is  first  of  all  a  cadet,  and  the 
intercollegiate  athletic  program  Is  In  line  not 
only  with  the  objectives  of  the  program  It- 
self, but  also  with  those  of  the  Military 
Academy.  As  far  as  one  can  discover,  the 
program  is  one  which  is  producing  whole- 
some outcomes. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state : 

Eligibility  Is  determined  weekly  and  ca- 
dets on  athletic  teams  are  Immediately  re- 
moved from  their  athletic  squads  when  their 
academic  records  show  Impairment. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  there  is 
certainly  nothing  wrong  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  athletes  to  our  outstanding 
military  academies.  If  the  appointees 
can  carry  the  load  they  are  required  to 
carry,  I.  for  one,  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  a  vote  is  taken 
on  the  bill,  I  should  like  the  record  to 
show  that  in  my  opinion  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Congressional  appointments  to 
the  academies  is  wrong.  Neither  Rep- 
resentatives nor  Senators  are  really 
adequately  qualified  to  select  individuals 
to  go  to  our  service  academies.    In  too 
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many  instances  we  are  under  very  se- 
vere political  temptation  to  select  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  the  best  qualified. 
As  a  result  c>f  the  discussion  today.  I 
hope  that  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  (:ive  serious  thought  to  the 
question  whether  this  particular  priv- 
ilege which  we  have  taken  unto  our- 
selves by  conrressional  legislation  is  not 
an  obsolete  and  outmoded  way  of  select- 
ing young  men  to  whom  we  are  going  to 
look  to  lead  our  Nation's  defense.  I  have 
always  held  competitive  examinations. 
But  I  am  confident  that  there  are  many. 
Including  the  authorities  at  the  Acad- 
emy, who  are  far  better  qualified  to  se- 
lect the  young  men  than  I  am.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
will  give  some  thought  to  that  rather 
iconoclastic  suggestion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  subject  has  been 
given  some  consideration.  In  fact,  over 
the  years  a  nimiber  of  boards  of  visitors, 
and  certainly  the  military  authorities 
themselves,  have  recommoided  a  change 
in  the  appointing  83r8tem.  However,  in 
all  seriousness  and  candor,  I  point  out  to 
my  good  friend,  that  I  doubt  very  se- 
riously that  Congress  would  look  very 
favorably  upon  giving  up  its  prerogatives 
in  the  appointment  of  boys  to  the  acad- 
emies, particularly  when  the  boys  must 
meet  very  strict  entrance  requirements, 
irrespective  of  how  badly  the  appointing 
authority  may  want  particular  boys  in 
the  Academy.  They  must  pass  entrance 
requirements  that  are  established  by 
those  in  authority  and  who  know  what 
they  should  be.  I  think  the  results  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Academy  are  the 
best  evidence.  The  fact  that  our  Acad- 
emy graduates  rate  so  high  as  compared 
to  the  graduates  of  other  colleges 
throughout  the  country  lends  a  great 
deal  of  credence  to  the  system  used  in 
the  appointments  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
anything  my  friend  from  Nevada  has 
said.  I  suspect  that  it  would  be  even 
harder  to  change  the  method  of  appoint- 
ing candidates  to  the  military  academies 
than  to  secure  a  change  in  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  which  I  think  is  even  more 
important. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yiekL 
Mr.  KEATING.  Supplementing  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  said.  I  share  to  some  degree  his 
feelings.  I  do  not  imagine  it  is  the  most 
popular  view  in  this  body  or  would  be  in 
the  other.  But  I  have  serious  doubts 
whether  the  congressional  appointments 
of  cadets  has  served  its  purpose.  What 
we  want — and  I  know  we  are  all  sincere 
in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion — is 
the  best  qualified  men  to  lead  our  forces 
in  the  three  service  academies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  this  problem  for  some  time,  and 
feel  that  in  a  period  of  severe  national 
stress  the  Congress  should  be  fully  in- 
formed about  this  important  phase  of 
our  defense  effort. 

The  practice  of  congressional  nomina- 
tions for  West  Point,  and  later  the  ottier 


academies,  goes  back  well  over  a  cen- 
tury. Although  the  President  originally 
made  all  the  appointments  himself,  it 
was  common  procedure  by  the  time  of 
President  Jackson  for  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
Members  of  Congress.  This  procedure 
was  finally  legalized  in  a  statute  of  1843. 
partly  as  the  result  of  a  legislative 
maneuver  to  halt  congressional  criticism 
of  West  Point  as  an  "undemocratic" 
institution. 

The  jxjlnt  of  this  brief  excursion  into 
history,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  method 
of  selecting  our  future  oflBcers  Is  mostly 
the  result  of  tradition  and  some  sharp 
political  dealing,  and  has  never  been 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  Congress- 
men are  the  most  eminently  qualified  for 
the  Job.  I  do  not  doubt  that  my  col- 
leagues conscientiously  attempt  to  nom- 
inate the  best  possible  men  to  the 
academies.  But  might  this  Job  not  t>e 
done  as  well,  or  better,  by  another  group 
with  fewer  responsibilities  and  a  less 
hectic  workload?  It  is  frequently  sug- 
gested that  some  other  system  might 
work  better — selection  by  local  boards, 
a  nationwide  competitive  exemiination, 
or  something  similar  to  the  NROTC  pro- 
cedure are  often  mentioned.  There  are 
good  cases  for  all  these  arguments. 

The  problem  of  Academy  nominations, 
Mr.  President,  is  particularly  relevant  at 
this  time,  when  a  number  of  new  pro- 
posals are  suddenly  presented.  During 
this  debate,  my  colleague  from  Louisiana 
has  raised  several  lmFK)rtant  questions 
about  the  criteria  for  selection,  ques- 
tions which  have  not  been  completely 
answered,  questions  which  his  amend- 
ments do  not  answer,  either.  Given  the 
nature  of  the  charges,  and  the  essen- 
tially anomalous  position  of  the  Congress 
in  the  nomination  procedure,  it  seems 
sensible  to  me  that  an  investigation  of 
the  entire  problem  should  be  undertakeiL 
It  may  be  that  after  careful  considera- 
tion, we  shall  find  the  present  method  to 
be  the  best.  But  we  must,  as  we  have 
not  in  the  past,  give  the  matter  this 
careful  consideration.  We  must  not  turn 
to  imtrled  new  proposals  without  looking 
into  the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  critical  days 
of  our  Nation's  history,  we  are  called 
upon  to  meet  a  great  challenge.  We 
have  appropriated  huge  sums  of  money, 
and  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time, 
to  the  creation  of  a  strong  defense  effort. 
But  this  effort  will  be  largely  in  vain  if 
we  do  not  select  the  best  possible  men 
to  carry  out  the  mission.  Our  suiTdval 
cannot  hinge  upon  material  things 
alone — in  the  long  run.  we  must  depend 
upon  the  quality  and  courage  of  our  peo- 
ple, reflected  in  the  oflBcer  corps,  for  vic- 
tory. We  cannot  afford  to  remain  com- 
placent about  any  phase  of  our  defense, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  service 
academies,  which  are  a  crucial  first  st^ 
in  the  himian  effort.  And  we  cannot 
experiment  with  vuiique  new  methods  for 
drawing  our  Nation's  officers  from  a  hat. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  legislate  now. 
by  acting  on  new  ideas  or  gimmicks 
without  study.  We  need  a  full  investi- 
gation. In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  prevent  the  Air  and  Mili- 
tary Academies  from  maintaining  their 


full  strength  of  cadets.  Let  us  first  pwa 
this  bill  and  then  properly,  and  carefully 
in  committee  study  the  whole  question  of 
Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Academy  ap- 
pointments. 

My  colleague  from  New  Yoric  referred 
to  the  resolution  which  I  have  had  for 
some  time.  I  think  the  resolution  was 
first  offered  in  1957  when  I  was  a  Mon- 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  resolution  would  call  for  a  study  by 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
two  bodies  with  legislative  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  changes,  if  any,  should 
be  made  in  the  public  interest  in  the 
selection  and  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  three  service  academies. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  provide  for  such  a  study. 
I  would  be  reluctant  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment, or  at  least  to  press  it,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
were  opposed  to  such  a  study,  since,  after 
all,  primarily  it  is  their  problem  on  our 
behalf.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  goes  beyond  the  spe- 
cific problem  of  filling  a  small  gap  in  the 
Academies  and  that  it  really  is  a  part  of 
a  bigger  problem  as  to  how  we  ishould 
go  about  the  entire  matter  of  selecting 
candidates  for  the  Academies. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  Members  of 
Congress  giving  up  their  powers.  That 
is  not  the  normal  practice  here,  except 
to  give  them  up  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government;  that  is  the  only  way 
we  surrender  powers  in  this  body.  To 
siu-render  power  in  any  other  way  is 
probably  not  very  practicaL 

I  personally  would  feel  better  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  if  I  felt  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  thor- 
oughly canvassed  this  entire  question 
and  liad  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  tJbey  would  recommend  to  us  as  to 
the  manner  of  selecting  nominees. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  pre- 
sented a  strong,  docimiented  case,  and 
I  urge  that  either  an  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted to  call  for  such  a  study,  or.  if 
that  does  not  seem  feasible,  that  the 
committee  take  up  at  some  point  this 
whole  question,  and  study  it  thoroughly. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  could  not  accept  the 
amendment  if  it  were  offered  as  an 
amendment.  I  presume  it  is  not  at  the 
moment  being  offered,  because  there  Is 
another  sanendment  pending. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  has  not  been 
offered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  such  a  resolution 
were  submitted  and  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  study.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  (diairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  give 
consideration  to  it.  My  personal  feeling 
is  that  this  problon  has  been  considered 
time  and  time  again  over  recent  years. 
Mr.  KEATING.  A  real  study  has  been 
made? 

Mr.  CANNON.  A  thorough  study  has 
been  made  by  the  various  advisory  com- 
mittees and  members  of  the  Boards  of 
Visitors  to  the  respective  academies,  and 
reports  have  come  back  periodically. 
They  come  to  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  us.  I  believe  there  has  been  con- 
sideration enough  to  disrlowe  at  least  at 
this  moment  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
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ot  any  proq^ective  change  In  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  CANNON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Even  though  I 
have  not  heard  all  of  the  discussion  this 
afternoon,  I  know  that  when  the  Air 
Force  Academy  was  established  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  went  into  the 
subject  of  appointments  very  carefully 
with  relation  to  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
The  system  we  started  in  the  Air  Force 
Academy  was  a  little  different  from  the 
system  that  has  been  used  over  the  years 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  We 
studied  the  subject  at  that  time,  and  we 
devised  a  system  that  we  believe  is  an 
improvement,  but  still  requires  congres- 
sional appointment  It  is  a  better  sys- 
tem than  the  one  at  West  Point  and 
AnniuToUs,  but  it  is  along  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  Members  of  Congress  to 
select  the  candidates. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Has  a  recent  survey 
been  made  of  this  question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUi.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire whether  a  recent  study  has  been 
made  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Air  Force 
Academy  study  was  quite  recent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  study  was  made 
within  the  past  4  or  5  years.  It  has  been 
under  constant  consideration.  The  Air 
Force  Academy  was  not  up  to  full 
strength,  and  this  problem  was  under 
continuing  study  and  recommendations 
by  the  respective  Boards  of  Visitors.  It 
has  been  given  constant  consideration. 
There  was  no  formal  hearing  devoted 
directly  to  that  specific  point,  but  the 
problem  was  imder  discussion  and 
study. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Has  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee — possibly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
could  also  Join  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion— focused  attention  on  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  myself  as  to  whether 
it  is  right  to  have  Members  of  Congress 
name  these  yoimg  men?  I  rather  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Nevada  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  system  will  be 
changed.  I  wonder  whether  this  ques- 
tion has  been  considered  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  subject  has  been 
considered  by  some  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  has  not 
been  considered  formally  In  full  commit- 
tee, to  my  knowledge,  since  I  became  a 
member  of  the  committee.  However,  I, 
as  one  member,  have  considered  it,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
in  serving  as  a  member  of  the  respective 
Boards  of  Visitors,  and  as  Chairman  of 
some  of  the  Boards  of  Visitors.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  very  thoroughly  aired.  It 
has  been  very  thoroughly  considered.  It 
has  been  very  thoroughly  discussed. 
Some  very  definite  decisions  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  con- 
firm what  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 


said.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  tjny 
formal  discussion  of  the  subject  in  c(^- 
mlttee  as  a  whole  since  the  Air  Fo^ce 
Academy  was  established.  There  has 
been  constant  discussion  in  the  Boardj  of 
Visitors  and  by  members  of  the  comntjit- 
tee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  I  said  before,  tjnd 
possibly  before  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts came  into  the  Chamber,  I 
would  feel  considerable  reticence  about 
offering  an  amendment  to  direct  tljiat 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services  con- 
duct an  Inquiry  into  this  subject  if  it)  is 
not  disposed  to  do  so.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  It  is  up  to  the 
committee  to  determine  whether  it  woruld 
like  to  go  into  the  subject.  Howeveif.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  useful  accptn- 
paniment  to  this  bill.  j 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  lip- 
posing  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  would  say  that  to  (ic- 
cept  his  amendment  would  degrade  our 
selection  system,  because  it  would  per- 
mit the  appointment  of  50  cadets  by  oi>n- 
gressional  authority  from  the  alternate 
list  and  would  completely  eliminate  the 
element  of  competition  among  the  50 
candidates;  whereas  by  the  system  to 
be  followed  if  the  bill  is  enacted  with- 
out the  amendment  we  would  have  cotn- 
petition  for  the  50  vacancies  among  the 
alternates,  95  percent  of  whom  must  be 
selected  from  congressional  souitjes. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  would  increase 
competition  for  the  vacancies.  I  think 
it  is  highly  important  to  maintain  the 
highest  possible  level. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  I  consider  the  pend- 
ing bill  of  great  importance  to  W|est 
Point  and  to  our  Nation's  security.  The 
bill  would  give  us  some  more  oflBcera,  I 
repeat  that  I  admire  what  the  Sena|tor 
from  Louisiana  has  done.  He  has  ren- 
dered a  fine  service  to  all  of  us.  Efen 
though  I  shall  have  to  vote  against  this 
amendment,  because  I  believe  the  seltec- 
tion  system  for  this  limited  number 
contained  in  the  bill  is  a  sound  one,  it 
in  no  whit  diminishes  my  determination 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self— and  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will 
ask  embarrassing  questions  on  ^his 
point — in  seeing  to  it  that  the  utilization 
of  athletic  personnel  at  West  Poinli  is 
kept  within  decent  and  proper  and  ethi- 
cal boimds.  I  resr>ect  his  diligence,  ftnd 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  in  his  well-documented 
speech  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  remain  long 
enough  to  hear  what  I  am  about  to  Say, 
because  I  should  like  to  respond  to  what 
he  said. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  h<ive 
talked  about  a  study  being  ma^de. 
Studies  have  been  going  on  for  years.  I 
refer  to  page  21  of  the  hearings,  as 
lows: 

Senator  Smith.  You  mentioned  the  stWdy 
that  the  E>efense  Department  Is  maiding. 
How  long  have  they  been  on  this  study,  do 
you  know? 

General  Westmoreland.  To  my  knowledge, 
about  2  years. 

Senator  Smpth.  It  seems  as  though  I  Ijftve 
been  hearing  about  this  study,  Mr.  Chalriaian, 
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and  making  this  unifwrn,  the  academies 
uniform,  in  their  procedure  for  a  long  time. 

Do  you  have  any  indication  that  they  ex- 
pect to  come  out  with  a  report? 

General  Westmoreland.  I  cannot  forecast 
when  it  will  be.  Senator  Smith,  that  great 
progress  Is  being  made. 

And  so  it  goes  on;  but  there  is  no  mdi- 
cation  as  to  when  the  study  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

West  Point  is  now  getting  about  70  of 
the  Board's  selections.  The  Board  was 
giving  about  35  of  the  appointments  to 
football  players.  Now  the  number  has 
been  stepped  up  so  that  47  appointments 
will  be  given  to  football  players.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  football  coach,  if  the 
bill  passes,  55  of  the  appointments  will 
be  given  to  football  players.  That 
means  that  of  those  whom  the  Board 
presently  appoints,  practically  all  will  be 
football  players. 

The  bill  can  be  used  to  average  out  the 
first  alternates  against  football  players 
in  an  effort  to  reach  an  average  that 
would  make  it  appear  that  these  ap- 
pointments are  as  good,  on  the  average, 
as  the  appointments  made  by  Senators. 
But  the  bill  does  not  give  us  any  reason  to 
encourage  the  appointment  of  candi- 
dates having  merit. 

My  amendment  would  allow  the  Acad- 
emy the  existing  academic  board  ap- 
pointments with  which  to  play  politics. 
Those  app>ointments  would  not  be 
touched. 

This  incident  happened  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  other  Academies.  I  was 
told  I  had  to  submit  my  appointees  by 
a  date  in  April,  and  I  did  so.  Much  later, 
a  young  man  came  to  me  who  wanted  to 
be  appointed  as  an  alternate.  I  told  him 
I  had  no  vacant  alternates,  and  that,  in 
any  event,  it  was  far  too  late  to  get  into 
the  Academy.  The  young  man  said  to 
me,  "Do  not  worry.  Have  me  appointed 
as  an  alternate  by  anyone,  and  I  will  get 
in.    All  I  need  is  an  appointment." 

I  spoke  to  a  Member  of  the  House, 
who  obtained  a  list  which  shows  vacant 
apF>ointments.  The  young  man  was  des- 
ignated an  alternate  2  months  after  the 
list  was  closed  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. But  the  boy  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Academy,  and  he  is  there  now. 
I  do  not  care  to  mention  his  name.  But 
that  is  the  kind  of  politics  which  is 
played. 

With  respect  to  the  50  new  appoint- 
ments, why  not,  for  once,  encourage  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  make  ap- 
p>ointments  based  on  merit?  Assuming 
that  50  more  appointments  were  to  be 
made  to  the  Academy,  the  amendment 
provides  that  those  who  are  appointed 
would  be  appointed  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
50  top  men  in  this  year's  graduating 
class.  This  arrangement  would  encour- 
age Senators  and  Representatives  to 
make  appointments  based  on  merit. 
That  is  how  the  President  makes  ap- 
pointments. If  we  carmot  do  this,  then 
let  the  President  make  our  appointments, 
because  his  appointments,  generally 
speaking,  are  better ;  even  though  I  would 
challenge  him  to  make  better  appoint- 
ments from  Louisiana  than  I  make,  be- 
cause I  make  appointments  based  on  ex- 
aminations. 

If  we  want  to  provide  a  real  incentive, 
let  us  adopt  my  amendment  and  improve 
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the  bill.  Let  us  encourage  SMiaton  and 
Representatives  to  appoint  men  strict- 
ly on  their  merits.  Beyond  that  point. 
let  the  board  play  all  the  politics  It  wants 
with  the  iqjpolntments  being  made  at 
present. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  con- 
sideration. I  regret  that  I  have  delayed 
the  Senate  so  long  on  this  subject;  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  someone  should 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  study  the 
situation  to  see  what  might  be  done  to 
correct  it. 

A  statement  was  made  that  the  bill 
was  passed  previously  by  the  House.  It 
was  passed  by  the  House  previously.  But 
this  took  quite  some  time. 

In  1959,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  pass  a  similar  bill,  Representative 
Overton  Brooks,  of  Louisiana,  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  in  the 
House,  placed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
those  who  were  board  appointees.  The 
board  was  so  upset  that  the  bill  was  not 
acted  upon  but  was  put  back  on  the 
calendar.  The  House  never  sent  it  to 
the  Senate. 

That  was  a  football  bill.  When  the 
Representative  from  my  State  raised  a 
question,  those  who  had  brought  up  the 
bill  voted  to  put  it  back  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOIfH.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  always  convincing — even  m 
defeat.  Comment  on  gridiron  greats 
and  just  average  players  has  been  spir- 
ited this  afternoon.  I  should  like  the 
record  to  disclose  that  in  1928  at  least 
one  of  the  Academies,  with  all  its  ao- 
called  football  talent,  possessed  less  than 
was  necessary  to  defeat  the  Davis  and 
Elklns  College  football  team.  I  recall 
that  in  the  opening  game  at  Annapolis, 
on  an  afternoon  in  October  when  the 
temperature  was  approximately  93* 
the  Middies  bowed  in  defeat.  That 
11  from  my  hometown  in  West  Virginia 
won  over  the  Navy  by  a  score  of  2  to  0. 
That  in  itself  is  significant  because  our 
enrollment  was  approximately  200 
students;  but  what  is  of  real  significance 
is  the  fact  that  11  stalwarts  played  for 
60  minutes.  There  were  no  substitu- 
tions on  that  West  T^ginia  team  from 
the  hills  which  turned  back  the  favored 
forces  of  the  Navy  in  that  classic  con- 
test. 

Perhaps  in  one  year  or  another  our 
service  teams  may  be  much  improved — 
in  fact  they  are  top  foes:  but  from  the 
mountains,  with  just  11  players,  not 
performing  in  platoon,  but  playing  60 
minutes  of  tough  football,  we  achieved 
the  satisfying  result  on  that  epochal 
afternoon.  "Hie  Senator  now  speaking 
was  truly  pleased  because  he  was  on  the 
sidelines  that  day  as  director  of  athletics 
of  this  splendid  institution  of  learning. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  since  1945,  every  class 
which  has  graduated  from  the  Military 
Academy  has  included  additional  ap- 
pointees. In  considering  the  merits  of 
H.R.  7913,  it  was  of  interest  to  me  to 
learn  who  these  young  men  were,  what 
they  did  as  cadets  and  how  many  of 


them  became  ofllcers.  It  is  important  to 
know  this,  since  the  criteria  proposed  ttx 
selection  of  cadets  by  HM.  7913  is  the 
same  as  the  criteria  for  those  of  the  past 
years.  Over  95  percent  of  them  have 
beoi  congressional  nominees.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  record  of  excellence  cited  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  the  scholarship  and  mili- 
tary records  of  additional  appointees 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Military 
Academy  in  recent  years.  Of  these  ca- 
dets. 50  percent  more  of  them  graduated 
in  the  top  one-fifth  of  their  class  than 
was  the  case  for  other  cadets.  In  terms 
of  successfully  graduating  from  the 
Academy  we  again  find  the  additional 
appointees  with  an  exceptional  record — 
the  attrition  rate  of  other  cadets  exceeds 
that  of  the  additional  i^pointees  by  50 
percent. 

To  me  this  record  of  superlative 
achievement  is  evldmce  of  what  has 
been  said  by  others — the  record  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  m  nominating 
young  men  and  of  the  services  in  ad- 
mitting and  training  them  is  one  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  Let  us  not  let 
any  petty  disaiTections  over  the  employ- 
ment of  a  football  coach,  or  any  parochi- 
al interest  m  this  or  that  football  player 
be  the  cause  of  denjring  our  young  men 
an  opportunity  to  attend  one  of  these 
outstanding  institutions  and  serving  the 
Armed  Forces  upon  which  so  much  of 
our  Nation's  future  depends.  We  need 
the  best  men  available  for  the  future  of 
this  Nation,  and  if  atman  who  fills  this 
description  8dso  plays  Football,  then  more 
power  to  him.  I 

Mr.  CANNON.  Kir.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  "Itie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  liCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bxtrdick],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Skath- 
ERs],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  HaitI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 


Senator    from    Michigan    would    vote 

•yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Smator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SxATHnsl  Is  pahred  with  the  Sma- 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Km].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from,  norida 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bawnnil,  the 
Senator  fr(»n  Maryland  [Mr.  BxrTLKal, 
the  Senator  from  Arizcma  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senators  fnnn  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKBNLoopER  and  Mr.  Mnxn],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Mttrpht),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Yoxtng]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  pres^it  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Calif omia  [Mr.  KucrxlI  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  32, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.  148  Leg.) 
TEAS— 32 


AUoU 

Omening 

McNunam 

Bo«gi 

Hartke 

M«tcaU 

CarroU 

Hlckey 

MOCM 

Church 

Holland 

Morton 

Clark 

Hruska 

Ifnns 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Mundt 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Long,  Hawaii 

Prouty 

KMtlUU] 

Long.  La. 

Blender 

McCarthy 

Toung,  Ohio 

Oore 

McOee 
NATS— «e 

Aiken 

Pulbrlght 

RuaseU 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

SaltonstaU 

BeaU 

HUl 

Roott 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Smith,  Maw. 

Bottum 

Jackson 

Smith.  Maine 

Bush 

Javlts 

Stannla 

Byrd.  W.  Vm. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Cannon 

Keating 

CiLpehMrt 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Case.  N.  J. 

McCleUan 

WUey 

Cotton 

Monroney 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Dlrkaen 

Muskle 

wmiams.  Del. 

Kngle 

Pas  tore 

Tarborough 

Ervln 

Pell 

Fong 

Randolph 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Andenon 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Biirdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Butler 

Kerr 

Smatheis 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Chavea 

Lausche 

Toung,  N.  Dal 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Gold  water 

MUler 

So  Mr.  Long's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  aak 
for  the  third  reading. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  amendment? 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  7913)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
additional  qualified  alternate  and  com- 
petitive nominees  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy". 

liir.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF^  HEARINGS  BY 
PREPAREDNESS  INVESTIGATING 
SUBCOMMITTEE.  ON  NUCLEAR 
TEST  DEVELOPMENTS.  ARBIS  CON- 
TROL,  AND  DISARMAMENT  MAT- 
TERS 

During  the  speech  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Serrices.  I  am  releasing 
to  the  preH  the  announcement  that 
hearings  are  planned  by  the  suboom- 
jaittaB  on  Budear  test  devricgmmnta. 
anas  oonfcrai.  and  dlaannament  matters. 

In  the  past,  research  and  development, 
eonflrmed  through  adequate  testing, 
have  been  vital  to  the  development  of 
future  weapon  systems.  Therefore,  the 
hearings,  which  will  commence  as  soon 
as  possible,  will  focus  on  the  basic  im- 
portance of  nuclear  teet  activity  as  well 
as  on  developments  in  the  current  nu- 
clear test-ban  negotiations. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
legislative  responsibility  for  the  common 
defense  generally,  and  for  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Our 
committee  is  therefore  concerned  with 
the  development  of  our  weapons,  their 
relationship  to  arms  control  and  disarm- 
ament matters,  including  activities  con- 
nected with  any  test-ban  negotiations. 
Decisions  on  these  matters  cannot  help 
but  be  reflected  in  the  size  and  quality 
of  our  defense  shield. 

The  hearings  will  explore  all  new  tech- 
nical data  available  and  will  feature 
testimony  by  top  officials  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  members  of  the  scientific 
fraternity. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  received  in- 
quiries from  Members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  others,  with  reference  to  this 
general  subject  matter.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  many  weeks.  It  has  been 
unanimously  agreed  that  hearings  should 
be  held  as  soon  as  we  reasonably  can  do 
so. 


We  expect  to  hold  as  many  of  ttie 
hearings  in  open  session  as  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  will  permit. 

The  experts  disagree  about  fallout, 
and  about  the  continuing  effects  of  fijll- 
out.  They  disagree  as  to  the  necessity 
for  much  of  the  testing.  They  disagfee 
as  to  what  concessions,  if  any.  are  in- 
volved with  reference  to  the  test  bani 

I  am  authorized  by  the  Senator  f«im 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  ex- 
pressly to  say  that  he  joins  in  the  sen- 
timent of  this  announcement  of  tihe 
hearings,  as  do  all  members  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presidejit, 
will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  de- 
lighted, if  I  may  do  so,  to  yield  to  la(im 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presidenfc,  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  heard  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  chijir- 
man  of  the  Preparedness  Subcommit|tee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Comoiit- 
tee. 

The  Soviets  have  just  fired  the  world's 
second  largest  nuclear  explosion.  No 
one  can  say  for  sure  that  the  United 
States  is  ahead  in  this  nuclear  race.  We 
may  be — we  may  not  be.  Some  experts 
believe  we  are;  some  believe  we  njiay 
not  have  that  advantage.  We  see  the 
smoke  of  their  cooking  but  that  dp)es 
not  tell  us  of  the  quality  of  their  fflod. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  says  he  now  ha$  a 
defense  against  missiles.  Perhaps  he 
does:  perhaps  he  does  not.  But  we  know 
now  that  he  has  been  testing  extensiflely 
in  this  field,  and  he  may  be  ahead  in 
ttkis  category,  and  some  experts  sayihe 
may  be  ahead  in  other  Important  oliite- 
gories. 

Much  of  the  public  opinion  in  tjhis 
country  has  been  formed  as  the  regult 
of  the  constant  reiteration,  in  publiei  as 
well  as  In  private,  of  the  grave  dangers 
current  tests  cause  because  of  oontaftii- 
nation  of  the  atmosphere. 

Some  authorities  in  this  field,  how- 
ever, deny  that  the  danger  of  conta9|ni- 
natlon  is  nearly  as  serious  as  others  las- 

sert.  The  first  group  may  be  right. 
They  may  be  wrong.  In  any  case,  «iey 
should  be  heard,  along  with  those  Who 
disagree,  because  what  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  know  is  all 
truth  that  will  not  help  a  pos^ble 
enemy. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  yielding  to  me.  I  als6  th^nk 
my  friend  the  able  Senator  fitom 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  counsel  and  adyice 
of  all  members  of  the  subcommittee,  ^d 
of  all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  as  well  as  for  the  k>ng 
weeks  of  consideration  and  deliberatton 
which  have  taken  place  with  reference 
to  this  question.  jl 

I  emphasize  that  there  is  a  need  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly, to  know  more  about  what  are 
the  pros  and  cons  with  reference  to 
this  highly  important — and  increasidi|gly 
important — ^matter.  Therefore,  we  st^ill 
proceed  as  quickly  as  we  reasonably  cctn. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  my  colleague  is 
doing  is  most  important.  I  hope  that 
after  the  information  is  obtained  it  will 
be  made  available  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  not  only  to  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  the 
country  and  the  world  should  know  how 
seriously  we  take  our  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  ratification  of 
treaties.  No  matter  what  Is  done  at 
Geneva,  the  world  should  know  that 
finally  the  question  will  have  to  be  re- 
solved in  the  Senate,  with  deep  con- 
science, by  100  of  us  who  are  Senators  of 
the  United  States. 

The  sooner  we  begin  to  get  the  educa- 
tion in  depth,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  our  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri speak  so  properly,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
world,  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  emphasize  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  already  said  the  infor- 
mation will  not  be  obtained  merely  for 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Its  publication  will  be  for  all 
Senators,  and  for  the  public  so  far  as 
security  wiU  permit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  I  also  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StinkisI  In  the  statement  that  he  nuMle 
to  the  Senate  this  afternoon  that  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
will  go  into  a  study  of  the  subject  of  the 
development  of  our  weapons  and  their 
relationship  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament matters,  including  aoUvltiee 
connected  with  any  test-ban  negotia- 
tions. That  is  certainly  a  part  of  our 
responsibility,  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator and  Chairman  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  on  his  statement. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  for  1  minute. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  puri>ose  of 
considering  two  nominations  to  be  dis- 
trict judges  which  are  at  the  desk.  This 
has  been  cleared  with  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.      The 
Clerk  will  state  the  first  nomination. 
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The  legislative  cleric  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  H.  Carr,  of  California, 
to  be  VS.  district  Judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Stanley  A.  Weigel,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
siune  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legrislative 
business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  frcxn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pass€^,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2135)  to  authorize  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  delegate  certain 
functions 

The  mc  ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  3460)  to 
amend  section  9(a)  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Eneiry  Act,  as  amended,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTBE 
ON  POREION  RELATIONS  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT  ON  HJl.  11040  AFTER 
ADJOURNMENT  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted 
to  file  a  report  on  HJl.  11040,  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill,  during  the  ad- 
journment after  today's  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EIGHTY- THIRD  BIRTHDAY  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  CHARLES  L.  WAT- 
KINS,   PARLIAMENTARIAN 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  gentleman 
sitting  in  fixmt  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
the  Parliamentarian,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Watkins,  will  celebrate  his  83d  birthday 
anniversary  tomorrow.  As  one  who  has 
enjoyed  his  services  over  the  years  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  and  been 
helped  and  advised  in  the  discussions  we 
have  had,  Including  a  few  disagreements, 
I  wish  him  a  happy  birthday. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRBISEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  query  the  majority  leader  about  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  also  the  program  for  tomorrow. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Senate  will  take  up 
bills  on  the  calendar  to  which  there  ia 
no  objection;  and  that  it  will  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  tomorrow,  at  which  time, 
under  the  agreement  reached  on  August 
1,  H.R.  11040,  the  commiuiications  satel- 
lite bill,  will  be  laid  down  and  made  the 
pending  business.  I  anticipate  that  con- 
sideration of  that  bill  will  take  some 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  that  connection,  I 
see  the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  in  the  Chamber.  I 
thought  perhaps,  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  Senators,  since  he  is  the 
grand  captain  for  whatever  procedure 
may  be  taken  on  the  bill,  he  could  supply 
us  with  some  information. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  boss,  director,  and  teacher,  the 
distinguished   Senator  from  Tennessee 

[Mr.  KlFATTVER]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
the  master  strategist  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the  ad- 
jective the  Senator  has  applied  to  me. 
As  I  said  the  other  day 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  apply  it.  I 
borrowed  It  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  10  days  ago. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  include  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  in  my 
thanks,  also. 

Of  course,  we  hope  that  bills  involving 
human  welfare,  such  as  the  drug  bill,  or 
the  agriculture  bill,  might  come  up  first, 
before  the  controversial  communications 
satellite  bill.  There  is  not  too  much 
controversy  left  with  respect  to  the  drug 
bin.  Most  of  the  major  Issues  have  been 
pretty  well  agreed  to.  It  is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  Nation  that 
the  bill  be  passed  immediately. 

I  understand  that  there  is  controversy 
on  the  farm  bill,  but  certain  refer- 
endums  are  coming  up ;  so  many  persons 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  act  on  the 
bill  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  Inform  the  Senator 
that  I  still  have  the  fioor. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that,  so  far  as  the  drug  bill 
is  concerned,  the  pharmaceutical  law- 
yers who  have  been  sitting  with  the 
Judiciary  Committee  all  the  time  we 
have  been  meeting  during  this  past  week 
have  been  taking  up  the  time,  and  the 
bill  and  the  President's  suggesticms  are 
still  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  will  get  out  this 
week. 

I  will  say  for  members  of  my  own 
party  that  they  have  been  cooperative 
and  have  attended  the  meetings.  I  de- 
sire to  make  It  plain  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  the  fault  Is  not  on  oiur 
side  that  the  bill  is  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  on  the  cal- 
endar. It  is  not  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Most  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions have  been  acted  upon.  The  Sen- 
ate does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  act  on  the  two 
or  three  which  remain.    There  is  no  rea- 


son why  the  bill,  which  has  been  on  the 
calendar  for  several  weeks.  ocMild  not  be 
considered.  We  have  received  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  respect  to  moat  of  the 
President's  recommendations  for  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
very  good  friend  from  Tennessee  stood 
on  the  floor  the  other  day  and  talked 
about  introducing  an  independent  bill 
with  respect  to  prescription  drugs  and 
other  things,  and  said,  in  the  Ccmunittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  "Perhaps  that  proposal 
should  go  over  until  next  year,  or  we 
shall  have  to  hold  independent  hearings, 
because  the  prescription  drug  interests 
have  not  been  heard  on  this  bill." 

The  Senator  will  have  to  admit  that 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  what  drugs? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Prescription  drugs. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Not  prescription 
drugs. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  were  taken  out 
of  the  bill  by  our  friend,  when  the  hear- 
ings were  started. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Proprietary  drugs. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  proprietary  drugs. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  proprietary 
drugs.  I  thank  my  pharmacist  friend 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOEFAUVER.  Those  were  the 
proprietary  drugs.  We  said,  in  certain 
sections  of  the  bill,  that  it  was  ZK>t  the 
intention  to  include  them.  They  are  not 
Included.  That  question  has  been  satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

As  to  the  prescription  drugs,  the  ethi- 
cal drugs,  the  bill  Is  on  the  calendar. 
Most  of  the  President's  good  amendments 
and  recommendations  have  been  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  There  is  no  reason  to  hold 
up  action  on  the  bill. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  airee  that 
there  has  been  such  a  unanimity  of  ef- 
fort and  ideas  about  the  bill  In  recent 
days  that  there  is  not  too  much  area 
of  controversy  left. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee  that  I 
know  the  score.  The  amendments  which 
would  be  offered  would  be  committee 
amendments,  as  distinguished  from 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee,  if 
the  Senate  should  consider  the  bill  which 
is  now  on  the  calendar  without  the  work 
being  completed  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kkatinc],  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
tram  Nebraska  [Mr.  HbuskaI.  and  to 
other  Senators  for  the  faithful  way  in 
which  they  have  attended  the  hearings 
every  day  in  order  to  perfect  the  bill.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  affront  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  the  bill  considered  now.  be- 
fore the  work  which  is  still  pending  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  completed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  glad  that 
Senators  have  been  attending  the  meet- 
ings. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    They  have  been. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  have  been 
very  diligent.    I  agree. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Our  ICembers  have 
been  In  thdr  places. 

Mr.  KS'AUVER.  The  fact  remains. 
neverthelesB.  tbat  aU  but  a  few  of  tbe 
reoommendations  of  the  President  have 
been  aoted  upon,  mostly  favorably. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
meet  in  the  moming  for  any  fvirther 
consideration  which  Is  necessary,  l^e 
bill  did  not  go  back  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  It  is  on  the  calendar, 
ready  for  action.  I  think  there  is  sub- 
stantial area  ot  agreement  about  the  bill. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  any  amend- 
ments which  are  not  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  certainly 
would  not  require  any  extended  dis- 
cussion. Those  would  include  one  or 
two  other  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRBISEN.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  that  no  Soiator  on  this 
side  asked  for  further  hearings  on  the 
bill.  The  requests  came  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  were  most 
willing  to  consider  them.  Now  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Senate  consider 
the  bill  before  the  seven  amendments 
which  came  from  the  White  House — ^not 
from  our  side — are  first  appropriately 
considered. 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  President  and  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  regard  to 
this  question.    

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Most  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  come  from  the  White 
House  would  restore  the  Hart-Kefauver 
bill  to  the  shape  it  was  in  when  it  came 
from  the  Antitrust  and  Monopo^  Sub- 
committee, as  will  be  seen  from  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Carioll],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ix>ng].  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Donol,  the  Senator 
fran  Michigan  [Mr.  Hskt],  and  myself. 

Mr.  CARROUU  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Senator  from 
nUnois  and  aUber  Senators  had  not 
watered  down  and  emasculated  certain 
provisions  at  the  beginning,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  taking  up  the  Presi- 
dential recommendatioos  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRK8EK.  Mr.  PresMent.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  felt  tiiat  we  ought  to  accept 
the  harassing  restrictions  and  provisions 
which  were  brought  in  in  a  bill  which 
had  no  patrimony.  We  knew  nothing 
.aiMiHfclto 


J,  .am..mlmmgm~Beaaar  to  aee,Aiae-Jim 
take  the  harassment  and  devastation  of 


Mr.  CARROUi.     Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  fioiator  yield? 

Mr.  IHBSSDi.  I  jMd  to  ay  dlstia- 
guished  friend  from  Ocriorado  with  the 
iinrifritaad<M«,^hat  r  aliall  nut. 
right  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  a0k 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Tenna^- 

Not  long  ago  there  was  an  open  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  I  leveled  some  veVy 
serious  charges  concerning  what  was  a^- 
ing  on  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  At  that  particular  time  I  topic 
issue  with  my  own  chairman. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
fer to  the  chairman  of  the  commlttcie, 
or  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  refer  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

I  asked  a  question  before  this  bo^ 
then.  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  was,  and  who  was 
asserting  the  President's  program.  The 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  at  that  tii^e 
was  fighting,  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  for  a  proper  drug  bill. 

What  has  happened  today?  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  publicity  from  the  actions  pn 
thalidomide  by  Dr.  Kelsey,  there  bias 
been  a  great  change  in  sentiment  In  this 
body.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  administration.  Now  the 
administration  has  proposed  sevlen 
amendments,  which  sustain  the  posiUpn 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

This  is  why  I  support  the  Senator. 
These  are  simple  amendments.  We  have 
now  agreed  to  most  of  them.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  how  mahy 
we  have  agreed  to? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Pour  of  them,  I 
think. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  are  about  three 
amendments  remaining,  which  alTect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  family  life  of 
America.  We  are  now  being  asked  to 
bypass  this  drug  bill  to  take  up  another 
measure,  and  I  ask  Senators  to  beliiive 
me  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  measure  whUch 
Is  so  technical  that  few  understand  [it 

We  can  quickly  pass  the  drug  bill. 
The  amendments  can  come  from  the 
committee  tomorrow.  We  can  pass  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  inj  a 
debate  lasting 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  should  say  2 
hours. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  about  to  saj^  3 
hours.    Let  \is  get  on  with  our  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  jrield  any  further. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  not  finish^. 
The  Senator  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  the  floor.  l|[r. 
President.  I  do  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  entitled  to 
complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 

iaqniry.    Who  baa  the  floor? 

BBXsxDana    o^uxckr.   ik» 

ftVBi  BttBote  tafM  the  floor. 
CASaiXJ..    The    ffiMatnr    Itas 

to  shut  off  debate 

-ICr.JiaUBJHEtt.    Tea:  1  am  tatog;\to 

.Ant  off  Ibe  fWattngnlahed  Senator  fnim 

Colorsulo,  and  I  ask  him  to  take  his  seat. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  tlopr, 

.and  hr  fcnow  thejaries  <rf  the  flenata^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  iTffl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 


to  my  distinguished  friend. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  seems  to  me 
that  about  a  half  hour  ago  I  yielded  to 
the  Senator  f  nxn  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  took  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  the  floor  back. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
distressed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
transact  some  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  wind  up,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  majority  leiuler  gets  the 
floor  back. 

In  all  fairness,  we  sat  in  the  hearings 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  all  the 
pharmaceutical  lawyers  in  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  All  the  Republicans  were  in 
their  places.  I  could  not  see  quite  as 
many  who  were  with  the  New  Frontier. 
But  we  ^ent  on  and  did  the  business, 
\n'ith  nine  Senators  In  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.    A  quorum  was  present. 

How  much  did  we  accomplish?  We 
argued  about  the  touch  of  a  word,  the 
emphasis  of  a  phrase,  the  striking  out 
of  a  line,  the  replacing  of  a  semicolon, 
and  whether  a  comma  was  in  the  right 
place  or  whether  a  period  ought  to  take 
its  plstce.  This  went  on  until  12  o'clock, 
until  the  rule  had  to  be  invoked. 

What  was  accomplished?  I  suppose 
we  did  refine  some  things. 

When  Senators  talk  about  the  sim- 
pUcity  of  the  bill  and  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  pass  it,  I  say  that  there  were 
lawyers  sitting  around  the  table  who  have 
worked  with  it,  and  they  had  the  great- 
est of  di£Bculty,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  George  Larrick,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration; Mr.  Ellenbogen,  a  talented 
draftsmen  from  the  Department  of 
Hesdth,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Mr. 
Sonosky,  another  talented  draftsman; 
the  committee  staff  members  and  every- 
one else  who  was  present. 

This  problem  is  so  simple  that  Mrs. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote  a  column,  de- 
meaniiig  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
making  it  appear  as  if  doing  this  job  was 
like  picking  a  plum  off  a  tree.  We  ought 
to  invite  her  to  come  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  find  out  what  is 
involved.  A  great  industry,  dedicated 
to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, is  involved.  Bureaucrats  too  often 
tre  willing  only  to  harass,  restrict, 
penalize  and  use  the  regiilatory  power. 

They  can  say  what  they  like  about 
the  minority  leader,  but  he  will  state  his 
case.  God  willing,  whether  or  no.  not- 
withftonrttng  att  the  rather  captious  and 
carping  criticisms  tSiat  have  been  made. 
No  one  knows  that  better  than  does  the 
dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  pay  tribute  to  him  for  thrpattenee  -with 
which  he  has  labored  on  the  subject.  I 
thought  he  was  wrong.  Many  otfaen 
thought  he  wes  wrong.  So  we  have  re- 
fining amendments.  There  has  not  been 
an  Amendment  that  has  come  from  the 
White  House  which  has  not  been  refined 
and  changed  in  the  course  of  the  delib- 

the  good,  too. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  finished.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  wishes  to 
get  to  the  calendar,  and  I  shall  forsake 
the  flioor. 
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COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFlEaLD.  Mr.  President. 
may  I  mak(;  a  request? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  unanimous 
consent  been  granted  permitting  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  file  a 
report  during  the  adjournment  after 
today's  session  on  HJl.  11040,  the  cctn- 
munications  satellite  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Permis- 
sion has  be<m  granted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  minor- 
ity views  may  be  fUed  on  the  same  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  sustain  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kstauvkr].  For  2 
years  he  has  worked  on  the  drug  issue. 
I  can  tell  what  has  gone  on  in  that  com- 
mittee. I  participated  not  long  ago  in 
a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  At 
that  time  I  warned  that  those  who  as- 
serted they  were  representing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  not,  in 
my  opinion,  representing  the  President's 
viewpoint.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, but  he  said  substantially  tbe  same 
thing. 

What  happened?  I  have  seen  what  I 
call  junior  executives  of  the  executive 
departoients  working  on  the  bill.  The 
bill  was  partially  drawn,  in  my  opinion, 
by  those  in  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try. Within  the  past  few  weeks  sxiddenly 
Dr.  Kelsey,  a  courageous  woman,  has 
brought  to  focus  the  real  problem  In 
liottising  oi  drugs.  That  aituation  has 
given  impetus  to  new  the(X7  and  new 
thinking. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Preadent.  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OfVICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  suspend  imtil 
the  Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Something  new  has 
occurred. 

-Mr.MOB&E.  Mr,  Pnaiaa^L,4tyt  Oe^ 
stri<111  la  not  luftai 

lUe  JPRK.SnriNq  COVXCER.  The 
Senator'A  point  of  crder  is  well  taken. 
TheSenate  m-m be  In  ocder. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  any  Senator  wishes 
to  be  bflasd.  X  aball  be  •!•**•  yMC 
Otbei^rtat,  4f  I  SMiy  teve  tlw  aMeotieB  or 
Senators.  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say. 

Within  ttie  past  few  days  something 
new  has  ^ewOapeA.  l%e  Mher  day 
PresMent  Kennedy  deeorated  Or.  Kel- 
sey.   Ptor  what?    For  a  ceorageous  act  tn 


With  authorization  of  a  drug  that  would 
affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  fam- 
ily life  of  our  Nation.  That  action  has 
also  brought  a  great  change  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  Tteopie  of  our  Nation.  It 
ought  to  bring  a  great  change.  Within 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
it  has  brought  a  change.  I  can  say  with- 
out equivocation  that  the  opposition 
party  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  has 
fought  the  amendments  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  every  step  of  the 
way.  Now  what  has  happened?  For  the 
first  time  we  have  a  clear  conception  of 
what  the  President  wants. 

The  other  day  I  said  I  was  sometimes 
confused. 

I  said  I  did  not  know  who  spoke  for 
the  President.  But  at  last  we  now  have 
amendments.  The  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  said  we  have  passed  four 
amendments.  We  still  have  three 
amendments  on  a  bill  which  is  vital  to 
the  family  life  of  America. 

But  now  we  are  faced  with  entering  a 
debate  on  the  communications  satellite 
bill.  I  have  not  yet  paitlcipated  in  that 
debate.  I  have  not  stated  my  position  on 
that  bill.  But  I  think  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary to  note  that  we  are  going  into 
a  filibuster  when  we  ought  to  be  con- 
sidering a  subject  that  is  of  far  greater 
benefit  to  our  people — our  children  and 
our  families — than  what  some  have  de- 
scribed as  premature  and  vague  proposed 
legislation.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  engaged  in 
an  investigation  of  the  drug  issue.  I 
have  nothing  against  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry.  None  of  the  drug  manu- 
facturing industry  is  located  in  Colorado. 
The  people  of  Colorado,  however,  have 
felt  the  effects  of  high-priced  dnigs  and 
are  threatened,  as  are  families  in  other 
States  by  unsafe  drugs. 

In  the  national  interest — In  the  inter- 
est of  the  people — we  should  pass  a  drug 
bill.  I  beUeve  we  could  do  ao  within  a 
few  hours. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  debate  on  the 
communications  satellite  bill.  I  think 
the  debate  would  be  good  for  the  coun- 
try. I  have  not  yet  participated.  I 
have  not  taken  a  stand  against  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  leader.  I  have  not 
taken  a  stand  against  the  administra- 
tion on  that  bill.  I  shall  read  and  ex- 
amine the  RacosB  tn  the  days  ahead.  In 
regard  to  the  farm  program,  of  course, 
that  is  important,  but  it  is  not  of  auch 
pressing  importance  as  Is  the  drug  bflL  I 
want  to  study  the  farm  bill  to  be  sure 
ttmJL  tim  eaUieaaea,  the  xaaohcEs.  the 


pharmaceutical  indurtry  In  connectton 
cvm 1014 


Inva- 

atensof  tbeir  riehta. 

I  "■—■ >«■"'  the  «iMe  fliiwtai  fram 
Tennessee  for  his  efforts.  If  we  could 
aafeaajde  ttoe  atemta  blU  tat.m,ftmiMmn, 
sotvttbBtandtnc  vrhat  tbe  aninw^y 
leader  has  said.  I  think  we  could  accom- 
plish something. 

Mr.  Praaktani,  I  know  ^Hm  has-been 
blocking  the  bill  for  many  eaonths.  I 
know  who  has  been  playing  the  game 
«f  4iw  iibBnaaiLiHlual 
months.    Eventually 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  say  so? 

Mr.  CARRCHJi.  Recently  an  event 
has  taken  place  that  was  ao  overpower- 
ing and  overwhelming  In  the  public  eye 
that  they  have  begim  to  run  for  cover. 
That  is  the  situation  that  we  see  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  not  violated  the  rules  yet. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  the  floor.  I  believe. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor  and 
he  has  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Those  of  whom  1 
have  spoken  are  intelligent  Senators.  I 
have  seen  them  cradle  this  corporation, 
that  corporation,  and  this  industry  and 
that  industry  in  my  5  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Legislation.  They  do  not  fool 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  one 
lota. 

The  same  procedure  has  been  followed 
In  respect  to  the  drug  bill.  The  record 
is  clear  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  investi- 
gate.   The  record  Is  crystal  clear. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  thanks  and  my  congratulations. 
They  are  changing  their  opinion.  They 
are  accepting  the  amendments  recently 
proposed  by  the  President.  They  are 
working  them  over.  As  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  said,  we  can  settle 
the  question  in  3  hours,  and  all  the 
crocodile  tears  and  protestations  will  be 
meaningless  unless  we  pass  the  bill 
quickly.  It  is  very  Important  That  la 
the  testimony  of  Commissioner  Larrick. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  the  experts  and  the 
scientists.  Let  us  get  the  bill  underway 
now.  We  must  get  It  over  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  must  pass  the 
bill  at  this  session  and  not  hold  it  up 
waiting  for  particular  concepts  of  some 
Senators  on  the  question  of  a  communi- 
cations satellite.  Let  us  get  the  Impor- 
tant drug  bill  underway  soon  In  the 
Senate. 

If  I  am  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  minority  lead- 
er said  he  did  not  know  where  the  bill 
had  come  from.  The  bill  arose  from  the 
need  shown  by  hearings  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  by  many  physicians,  some 
of  them  in  the  administration.  After 
tlieueeds  were  ahuwu.  ttie  bifl  was  diavu 
np.  'Tt  was  wuikedbtyver'antf' TevtBed  In 
the  Antitrust  and  Moimpiifty  Siibcum- 
tntttee.  It  weot  to  tlie  fan  ^ammlttee, 
flosd  tlieu  H  was  icfeiiod  iu  ttUf'TitcDt 
SubcommittK.    Some  secttons  of  the  biQ 

fan  committee.    Some  of  the  muflaluus 

were  taken  out  and  others  were  changed, 
and  I  thought  some  were  substantially 
waieiea  tKMnn. 

Mr.  CARROTi..  Over  what  period  o* 
time? 

itr.  iQEnnrrBR.  orertimoaflrY 

jrears  now.    That  is  the  length  of  time 


I 
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tbrnt  we  have  wcarked  on  It.  On  April  10 
tbe  PresldeDt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Mlnlsslinil  [Mr.  Eastland]  has  sub- 
stantiaUy  approved  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee. After  the  thalidomide  epi- 
sode, knowing  that  drugs  would  go  <m 
the  market  automatically  unless  turned 
down  within  a  certain  length  of  time, 
and  knowing  also  that  other  drugs  had 
gone  on  the  market  which  are  danger- 
ous and  have  caused  side  effects 

Mr.  CARROLL.  How  recently  was 
that?    

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  was  In  the 
past  3  weeks.  I  c<Hnmend  the  President 
for  sending  his  amendments  to  Con- 
gress. He  sent  up  seven  amendments, 
which  restored  some  of  the  provisions 
that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  bill,  and 
they  would  add  other  provisions. 

The  language  was  not  alwasrs  identical. 
In  some  case&it  was  identical  with  what 
the  bill  originally  had  c(»italned.  Both 
sides  in  the  c<mmiittee  have  striven  sin- 
cerely to  discuss  and  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  In  the  bill 
certain  very  important  provisions  had 
been  restored.  The  automatic  taking 
effect  of  a  new  drug  application  and 
putting  It  on  the  market  has  been  elimi- 
nated. That  has  been  adjusted,  not 
exactly  as  I  would  have  done  it,  but  I 
believe  satisfactorily.  At  the  present 
time,  under  present  law,  we  have  no 
control  over  effectiveness.  It  is  possible 
to  market  a  dnig  which  has  no  bene- 
ficial effect  at  all.  We  have  added  effec- 
tiveness. That  is  an  improvement.  Also 
added  to  the  bill  has  been  the  power  to 
make  regulations,  so  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administrator  can  keep  track  and 
get  records  from  doctors  when  medicines 
are  put  out  for  experimental  purposes, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  marketed 
on  a  hit-and-miss  basis  without  any- 
one knowing  how  much  is  being  put  out 
and  to  whom  they  are  being  given. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Kfr.  KEFAUVER.  I  would  just  like  to 
add  one  or  two  other  things.  A  few 
other  things  have  been  added  to  the 
bill.  We  have  adjusted  other  differences. 
One  of  the  evils  in  the  drug  industry 
has  been  that  some  companies  in  their 
advertisements  and  in  their  prcxnotion 
have  said  that  there  were  no  side  effects, 
when  there  might  be  very  serious  side 
effects.  This  morning  we  drafted  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  regulations 
~  setting  forth  the  side  effects,  or  con- 
densati(ms  of  them.  We  also  have 
drafted  an  amendment  with  respect  to 
certifying  antibiotics.  At  the  present 
time  only  a  few  antibiotics  are  certified. 

Some  of  the  other  amendments  of  the 
President  have  to  do  with  factory  inspec- 
tion. The  President  has  recommended 
a  little  stronger  factory  inspection  pro- 
vision, which  I  believe  ought  to  be 
adopted  without  discussion. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  quality  con- 
trol procedure,  dealing  with  the  proper 
^kind  of  quality  control.  The  bill  is  on 
(the  calendar,  and  I  believe  there  is  much 
imiformlty  of  opinion  about  these  pro- 
visions, after  they  have  been  worked  over 
for  many  days  by  the  Judiciary  Cwnmit- 
tee.  Public  opinion  has  been  focused  on 
the  problems  we  face  at  the  present  time. 


I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  e^n- 
troversy  which  would  require  a  subsUm- 
tlal  time  to  resolve.  We  have  wofged 
upon  the  President's  amendments. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oi^lo- 
rado  that  unless  the  bill  is  passed  drugs 
Will  be  going  on  the  market  automiti- 
cally,  which  might  cause  a  catastr(H)he. 
The  law  is  deficient.  Of  all  the  laws  that 
ought  to  be  strong  and  fair  and  effec- 
tive, this  law  is  the  most  Important,  jbe- 
cause  it  vitally  affects  the  health  of  pur 
people. 

I  am  sure  we  can  enter  into  agvee- 
ments  for  a  short  length  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  amendments.  I  anticipate  tpat 
the  bill  would  not  take  more  than  2|  or, 
at  most,  3  hours  to  dispose  of.  As  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  said,  it  must 
go  to  the  House,  and  vmdoubtedly  the 
bill  would  have  to  go  to  conference.  The 
House  is  holding  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  present  time.  The  House 
wants  our  bill  before  it  acts. 

I  think  it  would  be  almost  a  catas- 
trophe to  have  the  bill  tied  up  behixtd  a 
highly  technical  and  controversial  is^ue, 
on  which  many  Senators  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak.  I  know  tihat 
at  least  five  or  six  Senators  who  are  lop- 
posed  to  the  satellite  bill  do  not  like  l|t  in 
its  present  form,  or  believe  it  greatly 
needs  amendment,  want  to  discuss  li  at 
considerable  length.  I  believe  it  ought  to 
be  discussed  at  considerable  length. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  wrong  information  about  it. 
The  public  is  only  now  finding  out  about 
it.  To  place  the  drug  bill  behind  the 
satellite  bill  would  be  to  put  human 
values  second.  I  believe  they  ought  to 
come  first.  I  therefore  implore  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  to  try  to  see  to  it 
that  m  one  way  or  another  the  drug  bill 
will  come  before  us. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  the  Senator 
fnun  Tennessee  would  inform  the  Sen- 
ate whether  it  is  true  that  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  approved  have 
come  up  within  the  past  few  days. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  within  the 
past  week. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Within  the  past  week. 
I  c(»nmend  the  minority  leader  and  I 
commend  the  Republican  side  for  con- 
sidering the  new  amendments.  What- 
ever mistakes  were  made  in  the  pa^rt  on 
both  sides,  the  fact  is  that  five  ametad- 
ments  have  been  approved.  I 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  five  of  t»em 
have  been  substantially  agreed  upoh- 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  I  have  l^n 
trying  to  say  to  the  majority  leader  fend 
to  the  minority  leader  is  that  I  have  i  not 
taken  a  position  on  the  communications 
satellite  bill.  I  have  not  the  slighltest 
desire  to  delay  consideration  of  the  bill. 
However  I  say,  after  some  of  us  have 
worked  on  the  drug  problem  in  commit- 
tee, that  this  problem  is  vital  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  hope  the  minority  leader  will  i>or- 
rect  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  have  found  to 
my  amazement  that  phannaceutHcal 
manufacturers  are  issuing  experimemtal 
medicines  and  pills  to  doctors,  with  no 
check  upon  them  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration;  and  these  medicines  are 
being  put  out  to  doctors  by  salesmen. 


Himian  beings  are  being  used  as  guinea 
pigs,  and  there  is  no  check  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  does  not  even  know 
what  the  doctors  are  putting  out,  or 
where  the  drugs  are  going.  Except  for 
the  individual  Integrity  of  the  doctor  or 
the  hospital,  my  family  and  the  family 
of  every  Senator  could  be  used  as  guinea 
pigs  to  test  the  safety  of  a  drug. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Without  their  even 
knowing  that  they  are  being  used. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  patient  is  never 
told  that  he  is  being  used  as  a  guinea  pig. 

I  have  strong  feelings  on  this  question, 
as  does  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs]  who  raised  this  issue  last 
Sunday.  I  had  been  away  from  Wash- 
ington for  2  weeks.  When  I  returned  to 
the  committee  Monday  I  raised  the  same 
question  with  Conunissioner  Larrick. 
His  answers  are  recorded,  and  they  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  are  distributing  experi- 
mental drugs  that  we — our  children  and 
our  families — do  not  know  about,  and 
that  we  are  being  used  as  guinea  pigs. 
I  do  not  like  that,  despite  the  amend- 
ment which  came  from  the  President. 
I  also  have  drafted  an  amendment  to 
cure  this  defect  in  our  drug  testing  sys- 
tem and  I  shall  offer  it  to  the  drug  bill. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  in  all  sin- 
cerity that  while  the  communications 
satellite  bill  Is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate — I  think  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  is  that  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bill  is  now  the  pending 
business — is  it  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  tomor- 
row at  noon. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised  can  be  set- 
tled in  a  very  few  hours.  It  would  not 
in  any  sense  delay  Senators  who  desire 
to  speak  on  this  important  issue.  I  be- 
lieve the  question  can  be  settled.  The 
amendments  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  seeking  to  have  con- 
sidered are  not  difficult.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  who  would  dare 
to  vote  against  the  bill  if  it  were  brought 
before  the  Senate,  because  the  bill  has 
been  carefully  thought  out.  It  is  m  the 
public  interest,  in  the  national  interest, 
and  in  the  family  interest. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  the  wonderful  work  he 
has  done  through  the  years,  under 
great  stress  and  in  the  face  of  con- 
siderable and  persistent  opposition.  He 
has  shown  great  courage  and  tenacity, 
despite  what  has  happened  in  recent 
years,  in  sustaining  his  po6iti<m  on  the 
bill. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  TARIFF  ACT 
OF  1930 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1550,  H.R. 
3508. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
3508)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  appropriate  place,  after  each  bill 
is  considered,  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  In 
conversation  and  did  not  hear  what  bill 
was  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R. 
3508. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  designate  any  freight  for- 
warder, authorized  to  act  as  such  by 
any  agency  of  Government,  as  a  carrier 
of  bonded  m.^rchandise  for  the  final  re- 
lease of  whith  from  customs  custody  a 
permit  has  not  been  issued. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  granted. 

The  general  statement  is  as  follows: 
Gknekal  Statemsnt 

Section  551  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  1551),  deals  with  car- 
riage In  bond  of  merchandise  not  finally  re- 
leased from  customs  cuBtody.  As  originally 
enacted,  section  551  authorised  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  designate  as  carriers  of 
bonded  merchandise  only  common  carriers 
who  owned  or  operated  railroad,  steamship, 
or  other  transportation  lines  or  routes. 
PubUc  Law  281;  TSth  CongrMs  (GO  Stat.  667) , 
broadened  thb-  authority  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  designate  freight  fcrwarders  under 
the  Jurladlctioa  of  tbe  Interstate  Commeroe 
ComiRlaslon  tc>  handle  boiutod  merr.hanrftae 
In  transit.  No  other  frel^t  forwarders  were 
autharteed  to  lie  so  rt— Ignwtad. 

When  ConfTess  considered  the  above 
amendment  to  wctlon  561  in  1946,  other 
freight  forwarders  (for  example,  those  han- 
dling airfreight)  were  much  less  Important 
In  that  field  than  at  present.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  special  reason  why  the  privilege 
at  that  time  was  limited  to  freight  for- 
warders under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commer<«  Commission.  In  any  event, 
under  piresent  complex  International  trade 
arrangements  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
movement  of  goods  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorised  to  extend  the  priv- 
ilege of  handling  bonded  merchandise  to  any 
freight  forwarder  Ucensed  to  act  as  such  by 
any  agency  of  the  Government,  subject,  of 
course,  to  such  regulations  and  terms  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  And  necessary. 

Government  departments  favor  this  legis- 
lation and  no  opposition  has  been  found. 
The  committee  recommends  the  pcMsage  of 
the  bUL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  calling  up  only  those  bills  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 
THROUGH  ROUTES  AND  JOINT 
RATES 

Mr.  KIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1756,  HR. 
11643. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
11643)  to  amend  sections  216(c)  and  305 


Cb)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  re- 
lathig  to  the  establishment  of  thxtNigh 
routes  and  Joint  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  corvsider  the  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— FARM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while 
H.R.  11643  is  before  the  Senate,  I  should 
hke  to  comment  on  another  siibject. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  discussion  of  the  past  30  minutes  or 
so  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  concerning 
whether  the  drug  bill  should  be  taken  up 
prior  to  its  being  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  think  there 
will  be  adequate  time  to  take  it  up  in  the 
very  next  few  days,  if  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  completes  its  work;  and 
I  think  all  doubts  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  giving  the  CcHnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary  reasonable  time  to  report  the 
bill  to  the  Senate. 

But  after  listening  to  the  statement  of 
the  Cenator  from  Tennessee  that  only 
two  amendments  are  left.  I  see  no  reason 
why  that  bill  should  not  be  before  the 
Senate,  ready  for  action,  by  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  next  week  at  the  latest. 

However,  there  is  auiother  subject 
which  I  think  is  also  of  a  great  emer- 
gency nature,  more  of  an  emergency 
than  the  satellite  bill,  and  that  is  the 
farm  bill.  I  wish  to  make  this  statement 
about  the  farm  bill  tonight,  because  from 
reading  the  pre^s  I  Judge  that  an  inter- 
esting attempt  is  being  made  politically 
to  pliu:e  the  blame  for  any  delaying  ac- 
tion on  the  farm  bill  upon  those  of  us 
who  are  opposed  to  the  satellite  iulL 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
think  the  motion  that  should  be  made 
tomorrow,  after  the  satellite  bill  has  been 
made  the  pending  business — and  by  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  it  will  be- 
come the  pending  business — is  a  motion 
to  lay  aside  the  satellite  bill  until  the 
Senate  disposes  of  the  proposed  farm 
legislation,  for  the  American  farmers  are 
entitled  to  immediate  action  on  that  bill. 

We  have  already  been  told  that  cer- 
tain planting  dates  make  it  very  unwise 
to  have  a  long  delay  in  the  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill,  particularly  with  respect 
to  wheat. 

But  let  the  Hxcoio  show  tonight — and 
I  speak  m  t>ehalf  of  Senators  who  are 
opposed  to  the  satellite  bill — that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  not  taking  action  on  the 
farm  bill  Ls  not  ours,  but  is  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  those  in  charge  of  the  sched- 
ule of  the  Senate.  The  Rbcoro  will 
speak  for  itself  as  to  what  the  spokesmen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  said  in 
the  Senate  tbe  other  night  with  req}ect 
to  their  opposition  to  the  farm  bill,  when 
they  were  bargaining  in  public,  for  all 
America  to  hear  and  see,  and  were  mak- 
ing very  clear  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  that  if  the  farm  bill  were  brought 
up,  they  proposed  to  engage  in  a  iMigthy 
debate  on  it.  Let  Senators  read  the 
Record  and  determine  for  themselves 
what  the  intention  is.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  what  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Record  is;  namely,  that  Re- 


publican spokesmen  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  threatened  to  filibusta:  the  farm 
bill  if  it  was  brought  up.  Let  the  fanners 
of  America  understand  that. 

In  my  judgment,  the  farm  bill  should 
be  brought  up  immediately.  In  my 
judgment,  tomorrow,  after  the  satellite 
bill  has  become  the  pending  business  of 
the  Senate,  the  f  arm«9  of  the  country 
are  entitled  to  a  motion  to  lay  aside 
consideration  of  the  satellite  bill  and  to 
have  the  farm  bill  brought  up  for  action 
by  the  Senate.  After  that  bill  has  been 
disposed  of,  the  Senate  can  return  to  any 
other  business  it  wishes  to  take  up. 

But  Uie  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  no  intention  of  letting  any  group 
in  the  Senate,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
seek  to  place  on  the  group  of  us  who 
are  opposing  the  sateUite  bill  the  re- 
sponsibility for  not  cjilling  up  the  farm 
bill  for  consideration  starting  tomorrow. 
August  10. 

I  say  to  the  farmers  of  America:  Take 
a  look  at  who  is  responsible  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  tlie  United  States  for  not  taking 
immediate  action  on  the  farm  bill.  As 
soon  as  a  reasonable  time  has  been  given 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  ac- 
tion on  the  drug  bill,  I  would  then  a^ee 
that  the  farm  bill  ought  to  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  drug  bill,  because  that 
bill  is  essential  to  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Much  was  said  in  debate  this  after- 
noon about  what  has  hansened  as  a  re- 
sult of  certain  policies  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry.  I  read  with  alann 
reports  oonceming  the  serious  effects  of 
a  certain  Irfrth -control  pill  which  ap- 
paiwitlj  has  been  released  by  Uie  phar- 
maceutical hidttstry  and.  In  some 
instances,  is  having  a  dangnxnu.  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  health  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  pill.  If  the  stories 
are  accurate — and  I  am  waiting  to  see 
what  the  reports  show — ^it  appears  that 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  has  not 
adequately  protected  the  American 
people  by  means  of  adequate  tests  of 
that  pill  and  study  of  the  effects  it  might 
have. 

After  we  take  care  of  the  drug  bfll.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  farm  bill;  aiul  then  let  us 
see  where  Members  of  the  Senate  stand 
in  regard  to  the  final  position  Uiey  will 
take  at  this  session  in  ooimection  with 
the  interests  of  the  fanners.  In  my  Judg- 
ment the  farmers  are  entitled  to  have 
whatever  farm  legislation  Is  finally 
passed  at  this  session,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  further  delay. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  announced 
that  hearings  on  the  drug  bill  will  not 
begin  in  that  committee  until  August  20. 
Second,  let  me  make  clear  that  the  only 
Ifembers  of  the  Senate  who  now  are 
raising  the  bogymen  of  the  drug  bill  and 
the  farm  bill  are  those  who  are  oppoting 
the  satellite  bilL 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Bfr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  that  is  not  quite 
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correct.     Use  Senator  from   Colonulo 
[Mr.  Cauou] 

Ifr.  DQUCBEir.  It  was  ao  reported  to- 
day in  the  newssmtien,  and  I  have  eyes 
with  which  to  read.  If  the  reports  are 
mistaken,  of  course  I  am  mistaken  on 
that  point.  But  until  that  matter  Is  de- 
termined otherwise,  I  still  stand  on  the 
statement  made  by  Oun  Harris  that  his 
committee  will  begin  hearings  on  the 
drug  bill  on  August  20. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  Monbers  o{  the 
Senate  who  are  tnring  to  defer  action 
on  the  satellite  bill  and  are  trying  to  con- 
fuse us  and  to  talk  about  the  drug  bill 
and  the  farm  bill  are  Senators  who  are 
filibustering  the  satellite  bill.  Where 
are  the  rest  of  them?  Who  stand  in 
their  places  and  make  this  plea  before 
the  Senate?  Only  Senators  who  have 
been  definitely  identified  with  the  Fa- 
bian aetkm  of  filibustering.  Tliat  fact 
should  be  known  by  all  the  world;  and  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  put  the 
monkey  on  the  back  of  any  other 
Senator. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  satellite  bill 
will  be  the  pending  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow;  and  insofar  as  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  the  minority  leader 
to  keep  It  the  pending  business,  it  will 
remain  the  pending  business. 

If  that  is  the  way  those  Senators 
want  it — and  they  want  it  that  way.  be- 
cause they  laid  it  down  in  that  fashion — 
we  will  take  it.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon said,  "We  will  use  evenrthing  in  the 
rule  book."  I  responded;  I  said  "Good. 
We  know  scxnething  about  the  rules. 
too." 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the  way 
ih^  want  it.  they  shall  have  it.  and  the 
country  will  know  where  ttie  responsibil- 
ity and  the  culpability  will  lie. 

So  when  the  satellite  bill  c(xaes  before 
us  tomorrow,  insofar  as  It  lies  within  my 
Jurisdiction  and  my  feeble  authority,  I 
shall  do  eversrthing  I  can  to  see  to  it 
that  the  satellite  bill  remains  before  the 
Senate  until  the  issue  is  resolved  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  the  Senator  from  Tenn^see. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
trom  Illinois.  He  was  Incorrect  when  he 
said  that  only  those  who  are  (H)posing 
the  satellite  bill  want  the  drug  bill  to 
be  brought  up  and  passed.  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  wants — or  should 
want — early  action  on  the  drug  bill. 

Also,  the  Senator  fr<mi  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  frcm  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dood],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  have  Joined  in  the 
repcnrt  of  the  Judiciary  Ccxnmittee  urg- 
ing immediate  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  the  drug  bill;  and  they  have  also 
urged  such  action  on  the  flotn:  ot  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  know  the  attitude  of  those 
Senators  toward  the  satdllte  bill.  I 
think  some  of  them  have  not  decided. 
Some  have  told  me  that  they  favor  the 
satellite  bill. 

At  any  rate,  the  statement  to  which  I 
have  referred  was  not  quite  factual. 


Also.  Repreeentatlve  Harris  has  h^ld 
substantial  hearings  on  the  drug  bill  |in 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cd^- 
merce  Committee;  and  I  understand  that 
the  announcement  he  made  was  that  tie 
would  finish  the  hearings  immediately, 
even  if  there  had  to  be  night  sessions, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  wrong  with  my  statement  that  Rep- 
resentative Harris  said  he  would  begin 
the  hearings  on  August  20?  Was  that 
statement  right,  or  was  it  wrong? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thought  he  sftid 
he  would  start  them  immediately.  At 
any  rate,  very  full  hearings  have  b«|en 
held  on  both  the  antitrust  and  monopoly 
and  the  Judicial  aspects  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  the  food  aspects,  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee;  and  those  hear- 
ings have  been  printed,  and  are  v«ry 
complete.  So  there  are  complete  hei>r- 
ings  by  one  committee,  and  partiajlly 
finished  hearings  by  another  comnilit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  knows  there  <ire 
four  drug  bills  pending  in  the  House: 
The  Sullivan  bill,  the  two  Harris  bllUs, 
and  the  Celler  bill — three  in  the  Copa- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  one  in  the  Judiciary  Comniit- 
tee.  So  the  Senator  should  not  attempt 
to  confuse  us  by  bringing  the  Celler  bill 
into  this  picture.  All  day  in  the  Sen|ite 
Judiciary  Committee  we  have  talked 
about  the  Harris  bill  and  its  various 
facets. 

Mr.     KEFAUVER.     But     the     Caller 

bill 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  letj  us 
not  go  into  it.  The  majority  leader 
wants  to  proceed  with  the  legislaliive 
calendar. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  merely  wish  to 
correct   the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  does  not  n0ed 
correction.    I  know  the  score. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  the  Se«ia- 
tor  from  Illinois  usually  does,  but  p(er- 
haps  he  is  mistaken  once  in  a  while. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Celler  bill  Is  a 
companion  bill,  and  it  was  introduced 
on  the  same  day  Senate  bill  1552  was 
introduced.  It  has  been  amended  u|itil 
it  is  almost  like  the  bill  as  it  came  fttom 
the  Antitriist  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, which  is  the  bill  which  was  ftp- 
proved  by  the  President;  and  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  bill  the  President  has 
wanted,  by  virtue  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
amendments  the  President  has  sent  here. 
The  House  bill  is  also  very  much  |the 
same,  I  concede. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  done  nothing  afejout 
the  Celler  bill,  and  the  Senator  is  |de- 
pending  on  Representative  Harris,  of 
Arkansas,  to  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  held  about  3  weeks 
of  hearings.  H 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  has  done  noth- 
ing about  the  bill. 

Mr.  EIEPAUVER.  It  has  marked  up 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     No,  it  is  standing  in 

its  tracks.        

Bfr.  b:ePAUVER.  The  Senator  Is  mis- 
taken. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    No,  I  am  not. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Only  yesterday  I 
talked  to  Representative  Cellkr,  and 
they  are  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  this  week  our  own 
Judiciary  Conunittee  has  been  meeting 
and  discussing  the  Kefauver  bill,  the 
Harris  bill,  and  the  amendmente  which 
have  come  from  the  White  House.  The 
Celler  bill  has  not  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  when  Senators 
talk  about  the  Kefauver -Hart  bill,  they 
are  talking  about  the  Celler  bill,  because 
they  are  the  same. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  three 
Senators  have  in  the  past  few  minutes 
stood  in  their  places  and  made  pleas 
about  the  farm  bill  and  the  drug  bill. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse]  is  one  of  them.  If  he  is 
not  one  of  the  fllibustieros  on  the  satel- 
lite bill.  I  have  been  an  imobservlng  per- 
son. And  if  the  distinguished  strategic 
leader  from  Tennessee  is  not  another  of 
the  fllibustieros,  then  I  am  mistaken. 
And  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  LMr.  Carroll!  is  not  also  on 

that  side  of  the  fence 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.    I  give  the  Senator  my 
word  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  public 
ownership  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  say  that 
now,  so  that  Senators  may  understand 
that  when  I  make  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  am  speaking  from 
deep  conviction  that  action  must  be 
taken  on  the  drug  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  about  the  sat- 
ellite bill? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  it  is  good. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Colorado;  and  I  congrat- 
ulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota;  and  I  congratulate  my 
friend,  the  majority  leader;  and  I  have 
nothing  more  to  add. 

But  certainly  it  is  true  that  those 
three  Senators  have  made  their  appeals. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  get  this  matter  straightened  out.  I 
am  not  here  to  further  any  filibuster. 
I  ask  the  minority  leader  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  imderstand  that.  I  am 
talking  about  a  measure  which  I  think 
is  vital  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
That  is  why  I  think  that  in  3  hovu-s  the 
Senate  could  achieve  passage  of  a  drug 
bill.  I  commend  the  minority  leader  and 
Senators  on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 
Amendments  have  been  considered  in 
committee  this  week  and  their  previous 
position  has  been  changed.  They  have 
seen  the  light.  They  are  intelligent  men. 
We  are  going  to  come  forth  with  a  pretty 
good  bill,  I  believe.  I  merely  say  let 
us  do  first  things  first. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  said — and  I  say 
it  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee — that  I  do 
not  like  the  concept  of  complete  public 
ownership  in  connection  with  the  satel- 
lite bill ;  and  I  say  that  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 
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I  have  not  spoken  on  this  issue.  I 
will  speak  on  it  later.  I  may  have  an 
amendment  tliat  I  hope  can  bridge  the 
differences  between  the  two  divergent 
positions.  I  am  also  working  on  a  sub- 
stitute bill  that  may  be  a  compromifie 
which  all  Senators  can  accept  without 
yielding  too  much  on  principle. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  bill  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  Space  Communications 
Commission.  This  Commission  would  be 
patterned  after  the  Atomic  ESiergy  Com- 
mission in  organization  and  (^}eration. 
The  Commission  would  be  given  the 
responsibility  for  planning,  constructing, 
owning,  managing,  and  maintaining  the 
satellite  communications  system.  It 
would  be  the  expressed  policy  of  the  bill, 
however,  that  the  operation  of  the  fa- 
cilities— satellites,  ground  stetions,  and 
associated  equipment — would  be  by  au- 
thorized communications  carriers.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Commission  could  contract 
with  private  companies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  and  edl  facilities  as  desired  in 
the  public  interest.  This  means,  in  effect, 
that  the  Government  would  control  the 
satellite  system  but  would  not  be  in  the 
position  of  providing  communications 
services  directly  to  customers.  Commu- 
nications services  to  customers  would  be 
provided  in  the  traditional  way  through 
private  enterprise  under  the  supervision 
and  regulation  of  the  FCC. 

Under  my  proposed  bill,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  be  given  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  the  planning 
and  development  of  a  national  program 
and  for  coordinating  work  of  the  Space 
Commission  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Grovemment. 

Launch  facilities  for  communication 
satellites  would  be  provided  for  by  NASA 
and  the  bill  will  provide  for  full  co- 
operation between  NASA,  the  Space 
Commission,  and  the  authorized  carriers 
who  would  furnish  consiimer  service. 

The  President,  through  the  Secretory 
of  Stete,  would  be  given  the  resi>onsi- 
bility  for  the  conduct  of  such  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  governments  or  inter- 
national bodies  as  may  be  necessary  for 
full  development  of  a  worldwide  satel- 
lite system. 

The  Commission  itself  would  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  Their  terms  would  be  for 
5  years  and  their  compensation  would 
be  $22,000  per  annimi.  No  individual 
who  is  affiliated  with  a  communications 
common  carrier  could  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  the  esteblish- 
ment  of  the  system.  However,  this 
could  be  chiuiged  to  provide  for  bond 
financing  without  affecting  the  rest  of 
the  bill. 

I  intend  to  do  much  more  research  on 
this  matter  but  I  should  like  to  have 
your  assistar.ce  on  refining  my  proposal 
as  we  think  through  this  complex  prob- 
lem. 

I  sincere] J  ask  the  majority  leader 
and  the  majority  whip  to  believe  me 
when  I  tell  them — one  of  the  last 
sr>eeches  I  made  in  Colorado  was  to  500 
people,  with  many  women  in  the  audi- 
ence— that  the  people  at  home  do  not 
have  a  deep  interest  In  the  communica- 


tions satellite  issue.  They  do  not  really 
understand  the  issue,  yet.  However,  it 
is  beginning  to  sink  in.  That  is  why 
I  say  the  filibuster,  if  Senators  want  to 
call  it  that,  has  some  good  effect. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  bill,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  get  the  concept 
that  it  is  a  giveaway. 

But  I  believe  there  is  another  issue 
which  is  predominant  in  their  minds, 
and  that  issue  is  this:  When  a  pharma- 
ceutical group  can  give  a  doctor  experi- 
mental drugs  that  are  not  approved,  and 
that  doctor  can  use  one's  family  and 
children  as  guinea  pigs,  without  notify- 
ing the  people,  we  have  a  serious  Issue. 
I  think  Senators  had  better  pay  some 
attention  to  drug  legislation,  instead  of 
talking  about  something  that  some  peo- 
ple feel  is  premature,  for  lack  of  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

I  repeat.  I  do  not  like  the  concept  of 
public  ownership.  I  think  we  can  con- 
sider a  new  and  different  approach,  in 
which  several  branches  of  government 
can  participate. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
think  about  the  proposal  I  made  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  remember  many  years 
ago  when  there  was  the  discovery  of 
what  we  call  nuclear  power 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  do  not  get  into  nuclear  power. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  ask  the  minority 
leader  to  restrain  himself,  if  possible, 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  CARROLL. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. 

Mr.    CARROLL. 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. 

Mr.   CARROLL. 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
not  yield  the  floor  any  longer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  did  im- 
til  he  took  his  seat.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  the  floor  and 
yielded  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  recogrnized. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  the  floor.  I 
ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
a  question  of  privilege  and  ask  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  raise  a  question  of 
privilege  and  ask  for  the  record  to  see 
who  has  the  floor;  but  I  am  willing  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  the  floor,  and 
I  insist  ujxm  it.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  ruling.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  recognized 
and  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withdraw  the  point 
of  privilege. 


I  have  the  floor. 
No.    I  have  the  floor. 
Who  has  the   floor, 

I  have  the  floor. 
Who  has  the  floor, 

Mr.  President,  I  do 


Mr.  CARROLL.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  and  all  Sen-  ' 
ators  present  to  consider  this:  Many 
years  ago  there  was  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  the  Nation  had  dis- 
covered a  new  source  of  power.  It  was 
called  nuclear  power.  There  were  forces 
within  this  Nation  which  sought  to  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  a  power  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  how  the 
Senate  and  House  resolved  the  problem? 
They  created  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission.   What  did  that  Commission  do? 

I  ask  Senators  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  what  I  have  to  say.  The  Com- 
mission was  created  by  Congress  as  an 
independent  agency,  its  members  to  be 
selected  by  the  President.  Ite  orders  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  coiuts.  That 
Commission  was  created,  and  it  built 
plants  all  over  the  Nation. 

What  else  did  it  do?  Those  plants 
have  been  let  out  to  such  companies  as 
Dow  Chemical,  but  the  UJS.  Government 
retained  control  of  the  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  am  happy  to  srield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
interested  m  knowing  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  Foreign  Relations  C(»nmlt- 
tee  this  afternoon,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bill,  that  provided  exactly  for  the  system 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  talking 
about,  and  that  we  were  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  3? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  noted 
for  their  great  wisdom  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  I  did  not  know  the 
Senator  had  offered  such  an  amendment. 
I  have  been  laboring  all  day  with  lawyers 
and  other  persons  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
the  very  same  solution,  because  I  thought 
I  could  ccHne  to  the  majority  leadn*  and 
the  minority  leader  and,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  offer  to 
bridge  in  some  way  the  gap  that  exlste, 
not  only  in  our  own  party,  but  on  the 
other  side. 

I  say,  in  all  frankness,  that  I  am 
against  public  ownership,  but  I  want  to 
think  out  a  way  to  handle  another  great 
scientific  discovery,  in  which  we  can 
exercise  and  assert  the  separation  of 
powers  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  Ivappy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  advise  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  I  ^ffered  another 
substitute  this  afternoon  In  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  supported 
by  such  a  briUiant  international  lawyer 
as  Ben  Cohen,  a  proposal  that  I  have 
discussed  for  quite  some  time  in  recent 
days,  and  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  protect- 
ing the  pubUc  interest.  The  substitute 
bill  would  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of 
NASA,  whereby  NASA  would  continue  to 
represent  the  TJB.  Government  in  the 
development  of  the  communications 
satellite  system,  with  the  authority,  to 
contract  out  to  all  American  businesses — 
not  merely  a  selected  monopolistic  group, 
but  all — ^which  would  come  in  on  the 
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ground  floor,  on  an  equal  standing,  to 
help  the  aoremment  develop  a  satellite 
communications  system,  which  I  hmwen 
to  think  Is  vital  to  the  perpetuation  of 
peace  in  the  world  in  the  decades  tm- 
medlately  ahead.    That  substitute  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  13  to  3.  one  Sena- 
tor having  been  necessarily  called  out  of 
the  room,^}rior  to  the  taking  of  the  vote. 
I  invitd  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  proposal  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  there  be  Oovemment  owner- 
ship and  operation,  but  it  is  his  proposal, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  two  substitute 
amendments,  to  see  to  it  that  the  satel- 
lites   remain    American-flag    satellites. 
with    the   Government   of    the   United 
States  in  the  saddle,  and  private  indus- 
trj,  ande^..eontract  or  license  or  permit, 
working  with  the  Government  to  provide 
a  communications  satellite  system,  which 
Is  essential  if  we  are  to  whip  Russia  in 
the  oontert  for  men's  minds  in  respect 
to  winning  them  over  to  the  side  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  have 
these  remarks  of  the  able  l^nator  frtrni 
Oregon.  I  have  been  home  for  2  weeks. 
I  have  lieen  reading  about  the  debate 
through  my  home  newQMipers  and  in  the 
Rscoao.  It  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ments that  the  Senates:  from  Oregon,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  other  Sen- 
ators waging  the  alleged  filibuster  are 
supposed  to  have  the  concept,  as  the  able 
minority  leader  has  talked  about,  the 
nUUan  philosophy  of  government  con- 
trol  

Mt.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MORSK  Does  the  Senator  know 
any  formula  which  would  protect  us 
from  a  pi'ess  blackout?  Our  charge  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  tliat  the  Ameri- 
can press  has  failed  in  its  responsibility 
to  the  American  people  to  accurately 
report  the  position  of  those  of  us  who 
have  opposed  the  administration's 
satellite  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  be  at  least  par- 
tially correct  in  asserting  that,  as  he 
understands  the  delMtte  which  is  going 
on,  what  is  sought  by  those  who  advocate 
aome  opposition  to  the  bill  is  not  Gov- 
ernment owneratiip,  basically,  but  Gov- 
ernment control  and  regulation? 

M^.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

TlM  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 

In  the  ehair) .    Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  think  that  is  »  ^ery 

fair  statement  of  the  position  of  the 

senior  Senator  from  C^?egon. 

Mt.  CARROLL.  When  this  issue  came 
to  my  knowledge — I  have  said  this  two 
or  three  times— I  thought  it  over.  I  am 
not  for  Government  ownership.  I  want 
that  understood.  What  am  I  for?  lam 
for  control  and  regulation. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

We  study  all  the  agencies  regulating 
the  monopolies  in  ^is  country,  or  at 
least  they  are  supposed  to  control  them. 


Wltnesr  the  FCC.    Witness  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

I  have  not  reached  a  conclusion  on 
this  quesUcm.  because  I  want  to  examini^ 
its  legal  aspects. 

We  can  do  more  than  make  an  &3^ 
sumptlixi.    We  can  assert  a  fact. 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  established  there  was  a  hue  and  cry 
for  a  while  to  the  effect  that  it  rep* 
resented  Government  ownership.  It  did 
not.  It  represented  Government  control  • 
of  a  basic,  strategic  commodity  whicUi 
was  needed.  The  Government  built  tlie 
plants,  in  the  sense  that  the  Govenunent 
appropriated  the  money  for  the  plants. 
The  construction  was  let  out  under  con«- 
tract. 

There  is  some  work  going  on  now  tn 
the  Boulder  Flats  of  Colorado.  DoW 
Chemical  is  situated  there,  and  doing  a 
good  job,  too. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield  to  the  distini- 
guished  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  the  Senator 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  posl|- 
tlon  he  has  expressed  is  precisely  tbje 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  froth 
Alaska? 

We  do  not  want  Government  ownett- 
ship,  but  we  do  want  Government  con- 
trol and  regulation,  which  the  present 
bill  does  not  provide  in  any  sense.  "We 
want  to  protect  the  public  interest.  We 
want  to  protect  the  public  against  eit- 
orbltant  rates.  We  want  to  protect  the 
public  against  poor  programs.  We  wattt 
to  protect  the  public  in  every  sense. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
stated,  that  is  precisely  what  most  of  us 
want  to  achieve.  We  do  not  want  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  but  we  want  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  control  In  behalf 
of  the  public  interest. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  Senator  f  roVa 
Colorado  to  our  group. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  say,  before 
the  Senator  welcomes  me  into  his  armjB, 
that  I  do  not  accept  the  embrace  as  y«t. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  will. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  The  purpose  of  this 
presentation  tonight  is  to  make  cleftr 
that  I  do  not  stand  in  opposition  to  ii}y 
majority  leader  or  to  the  administration 
biU.  I  did  not  get  Into  the  discussion 
this  evening,  I  say  to  my  friend  the  m*- 
jority  leader — and  he  is  my  friend — «t- 
cept  to  emphasize  my  deep  concern  at^d 
conviction  about  the  drug  bill,  whiQh 
would  require  only  3  or  4  hours  to  cdti- 
sider. 

I  see  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KxATnvGl  in  the  Chamber.  He  hfis 
been  a  great  help  on  the  bill.  He  tt$a 
been  a  great  help  on  the  Committee  0n 
the  Judiciary. 

I  am  interested  in  passing  some  good 
legislation,  and  sending  it  to  the  othpT 
body.  Then  we  can  fight  out  the  colh- 
municaUons  satellite  bill. 

I  am  not  looking  for  delay.  I  waht 
the  Congress  to  achieve  something  whl^h 
will  be  good  for  the  people.  I  am  npt 
saying  that  Congress  has  not  done  so. 
but  to  me  it  would  be  a  remarkable 
achievement,  under  great  adversity,  to 
pass  the  drug  bill.  If  we  could  have 
only  a  few  hours,  we  could  end  tlie 


debate  on  It.    Then  we  could  debate 
these  Issues  back  and  forth. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
shall  continue  to  work  along  this  line 
on  the  commiuilcations  satellite  bill.  I 
think  we  have  clarified  the  position.  I 
hope  that  some  of  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  have  very  strong 
convictions,  will  now  begin  to  think  in 
those  terms.  Perhaps  they  have  begun. 
The  able  Senator  from  Alaska  has  been 
thinking  in  those  terms. 

I  think  the  position  the  Senators 
have  taken  has  been  distorted.  I  think 
the  position  is  not  known  throughout 
the  country.  Some  look  upon  this 
group  of  Senators,  as  though  they  were 
in  favor  of  public  ownership.  They  are 
not  for  that  at  all. 

There  is  a  bridge.  There  is  a  way  by 
which  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
can  get  together  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

I  am  rot  against  A.T.  &  T.  It  is  a 
big  monopoly.  We  all  know  that.  It 
operates  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
operates  in  the  West.  I  am  not  against 
the  telephone  company.  It  Is  the  only 
monoixtly  there  is  which  operates  in  my 
State.  I  do  not  fear  exorbitant  rates. 
I  will  tell  Senators  what  I  do  fear.  I 
fear  we  may  set  a  pattern  by  legislation 
which  may  inhibit  future  scientific  de- 
velopments. 
Who  knows  what  the  future  holds? 
Mr.  President,  frankly,  I  am  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  space  communications 
commission  comF>arable  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  What  would  be 
the  powers  of  such  a  commission?  The 
commission  would  be  an  agent  of  this 
body.  It  would  be  an  agent  of  the  leg- 
islative body.  It  would  be  our  inde- 
pendent agent.  It  would  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  pass  upon  questions  which, 
frankly,  are  beyond  my  comprehension 
in  the  scientific  field. 

What  else  could  the  Commission  do? 
We  could  delegate  to  it  the  authority  to 
pass  rules  and  regulations. 

Would  we  cut  down  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  FCC?  No.  Ttie  FCC  still  would 
have  ratonaking  authority.  The  FCC 
could  control  through  the  ratemaking 
power. 

What  else  could  be  done?  The  situa- 
tion would  be  like  that  which  existed 
during  the  early  days  of  thp  AEC,  when 
the  Government  built  plants  throughout 
the  country.  Why  could  not  the  Space 
Communications  Commission  build  the 
ground  stations.  It  would  not  do  It  It- 
self. It  would  let  contracts  to  the  tele- 
phone company,  to  RCA,  Western  Union 
or  to  other  firms. 

This  is  something  we  should  consider. 
These  installations  could  be  built  under 
contract. 

But  where  would  the  ownership  be? 
As  In  the  case  of  the  AEC.  it  would  be 
in  the  Government.  There  would  be  no 
socialism  involved.  Why  is  that?  It  Is 
because  commissions  are  independent. 
They  are  subject  to  court  review  for  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  action.  The  mem- 
bers are  subject  to  Presidential  appoint- 
ment. 

This  is  a  bridge  over  which  I  think  we 
can  pass.  As  I  say.  I  have  spent  all  day 
working  on  this  problem,  and  I  reserve 
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the  right  to  change  my  mind,  but  I  as- 
sure the  majority  leader  that  my  talk 
this  evening  was  not  in  the  slightest 
premeditated.  I  had  no  previous  confer- 
ence. When  I  heard  the  drug  bill  dis- 
cussed, I  thought  the  Senate  should  con- 
sider it  and  get  it  out  of  the  way  in  3  or 
4  hours. 

I  assure  the  majority  leader  of  my 
sincerity  in  this  regard.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  change  my  mind,  even  about  a 
Space  Communications  Commission,  but 
I  say  these  are  the  bnes  along  which  I 
have  been  thinking  and  working  all  day. 
I  believe  we  can  resolve  this  question 
among  those  in  our  own  party,  and,  I 
hope,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
briefly  to  restate  my  position  in  regard 
to  the  responsibility  for  no  action  being 
taken  on  a  farm  bill  inmfiediately.  I  ex- 
press my  opinion  that  if  the  farm  bill 
should  be  brought  l>efore  the  Senate, 
judging  from  what  the  Congressional 
Record  shows  in  regard  to  statements 
made  by  Republican  s]x>kesmen  the  other 
night,  it  would  be  subjected  to  a  very 
prolonged  debate,  for  reasons  generally 
known;  that  those  who  are  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  are  against 
the  administration  pro[>osals  for  farm 
legislation,  and,  also,  the  Republicans 
on  the  House  side  share  that  view,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  one  Re- 
publican in  the  House  voted  for  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  progrsim. 

I  say  to  the  farmers  that  there  is 
nothing  which  stops  the  Senate  from 
proceeding  to  consider  a  farm  bill,  ex- 
cept a  failure  to  make  a  motion,  and 
agree  to  it,  to  lay  aside  the  satellite  com- 
munications bill  until  the  farm  bill  has 
been  acted  upon. 

Then  the  Senate  should  pass  the  drug 
bill.  It  can  then  go  back  to  the  satellite 
bill  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  To  use  the 
descriptive  term  of  the  minority  leader 
with  respect  to  placing  the  monkey  on 
someone's  back,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
monkey  is  on  the  back  of  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  so  far  as  proposed  farm 
legislation  is  concerned.  If  Republicans 
which  to  proceed  to  consider  farm  leg- 
islation, let  them  join  in  a  request  to 
lay  the  satellite  bill  aside  long  enough 
to  pass  farm  legislation,  and  then  go 
back  to  the  satellite  bill. 


The  LicisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11643)  to  amend  sections  216(c)  and  305 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  the  title 
of  the  bill.    I  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  is  the  calendar 
number  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  desire  an  explanation  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  see  what 
the  calendar  states. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  bill.  I  did  not 
understand  what  bill  was  being  consid- 
ered.   I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  l>e  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 
THROUGH  ROUTES  AND  JOINT 
RATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11643)  to  amend  sec- 
tions 216(c)  and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  joint  rates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
Calendar  No.  1756.  H.R.  11643,  been  dis- 
posed of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  a  report  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


GENERAL  SUPPLY  FUND 

The  bill  (H.R.  8100)  to  amend  section 
109  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, relative  to  the  general  supply  fund 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1827),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

prmposE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8100  is  to  provide  the 
General  Services  Administration  with  the 
authority  to  use  the  general  supply  fund  to 
pay  transportation  costs  of  supplies  for  Got- 
emment  agencies  and  to  obtain  reimburse- 
ment for  those  costs  from  customer  agencies 
on  a  "delivered  price  basis"  for  the  supplies 
distributed  through  the  fund.  Under  the 
present  wording  of  section  109  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  tbe  transportation 
costs  which  are  chargeable  to  the  general 
supply  fund  and  thus  recoverable  from  the 
customer  agencies  are  limited  to  those  trans- 
portation expenses  to  the  first  storage  point 
of  the  merchandise.  H.R.  8100,  as  amended, 
would  expand  GSA's  authority  so  as  to  allow 
the  full  recovery  of  transportation  costs  for 
supplies  which  are  furnished  to  customer 
agencies. 


mlt  me  to  study  the  bill  for  a  moment 
while  the  Senate  considers  another  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  may  I  have  the  attention  of 
the  majority  leader  for  a  moment?  I 
have  talked  to  the  able  assistant  calendar 
clerk  with  regard  to  Calendar  No.  1786. 
It  is  not  clear  from  a  reauiing  of  the  com- 
mittee report  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  in  fact  any  monetary  in- 
terest in  the  property  concerned.  I 
should  like  to  consiilt  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  about  the  measure. 
I  am  in  the  position  that  I  have  always 
been  careful  to  protect  my  record  so  that 
no  one  could  say  that  I  knowingly  per- 
mitted a  bill  to  go  through  that  in  fact 
violated  the  Morse  formula.  I  am  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  cannot  l>e  sure 
from  what  I  consider  to  l>e  a  rather 
ambiguous  report  on  the  bill.  Our  very 
able  assistant  on  the  calendar  committee 
tells  me  that  he  cannot  answer  my  ques- 
tion, either.  He  does  not  think  the  bill 
involves  a  Federal  monetary  interest. 
I  do  not  think  it  does,  either,  but  I  wish 
to  be  doubly  sure.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
get  before  the  Senate  before  the  other 
bill  is  taken  up  tomorrow,  but  it  is  the 
pending  business.  I  do  not  wish  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  bill  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Action  on  the 
measure  was  specifically  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChttrchI. 

It  was  cleared  by  both  sides.  I  think 
the  Senator's  request  is  reasonable.  I 
ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2369)  to  release  the  right, 
title,  or  interest,  if  any,  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  streets  in  the  village  of 
Heybum,  Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  re- 
verter in  patent  for  public  reserve  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  However,  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  check  into 
the  bill.  May  I  ask  the  calendar  clerk 
if  the  bill  in  any  way  involves  the  Morse 
formula?    Will  the  majority  leader  per- 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS  AT  LUKE-WILLIAMS  AIR 
FORCE  RANGE.  YUMA.  ARIZ. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3507)  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  and  reservation  for  the  De- 
partments of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
of  certain  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  at  Luke-Williams  Air  Force 
Range,  Yuma,  Ariz.,  for  defense  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1830),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSZ 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3607  la  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  domain  379.600  acres  of  land 
in  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Yuma  Counties, 
ArlE.,  and  reserve  them  for  the  use  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  In 
connection  with  training  at  Luke-WUUama 
Air  Force  Range,  Yuma,  ArlE. 

NEKD 

The  Luke -Williams  Air  Force  Range  com- 
plex has  within  It  a  total  of  2.669.300  acres 
of  land  of  which  2.190,200  acres  have  pre- 
viously been  withdrawn  from  the  public 
domain  by  administrative  action.  B.S..  3507 
describes    the    remaining    479,100    acres    of 
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ipl  which  (h*  S7»;B0O  acres  of  public  Uuuto  In- 

W.l  vakw^A  were  vlthdnNm  In  IMS.  restored  at 

i^i  the  end  cA  World  War  n.  and  utUlaed  again 

|r;'  since   abortly   after   the   beginning   ot   the 

Korean  war. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  Is  reqiilred  because 

the  act  of  Mbmary  38.  1958  (73  SUt.  37) 

<  m  ri^H  s         provides,  among  other  thli^,  that  no  with- 

<^  , '^^V  1         drawal  of  more  than  6.000  acres  for  any  one 

'  ^-  defense  project  or  facility  nuiy  be  effected 

except  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  proposed  withdrawal  and  reservation 
will  be  for  a  period  of  10  years  with  option 
to  renew  tot  an  additional  5  years.  This  as- 
sures a  review  by  the  administrative  agencies 
Involved  10  years  from  now  and  a  further  re- 
view at  the  end  of  15  years.  If  the  military 
departments  desire  to  extend  their  use  be- 
yond this  term  they  will  have  to  request 
further  legislative  action,  thereby  assxiring 
congressional  scrutiny  of  the  necessity  for 
such  continued  use. 


SX7RAJ  DIN 

The  biU  (H.R.  2139)  for  the  reUef  of 
SuraJ  Din  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  anfl 
passed. 

SALVATORE  MORTELLITI 

The  bill  (H.R.  2176)   for  the  relief  o" 
Salvatore    Mortelliti     was     conslderedl, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thirc 
time,  and  passed. 


KARL  HEINZ  AGAR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  689)  for  the  reUef  of  Karl  Heinz 
Agar  wtiich  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Karl  Helnx  Agar 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  333  of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HIDAYET     DANISH     NAKASHIDZE 

The  bill  (S.  3071)  for  the  relief  of 
Hidayet  Danish  Nakashldze  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enmoted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i»  Congre$a  aaaemhled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Natlanallty  Act.  the  periods  of  time 
Hidayet  Danish  Nakashidae  has  resided  and 
was  physically  present  in  the  United  States 
or  any  State  since  June  17,  1957,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  as  compliance  with  the 
residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  said  Act. 


AMRIK  S.  WARICH 

The  bill  (HJl.  3127)  for  the  relief  of 
Amrik  8.  Warich  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thinj 
time,  and  passed. 


LEWIS  INVISIBLE  STITCH  MACHINE 

CO.,  INC. 

The  biU  (H.R.  7549)  for  the  relief  ot 
Lewis  Invisible  Stitch  Machine  Co.,  Inc„ 
now  Itnown  as  Lewis  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  thinfl 
reading,  read  the  third  time,'  an4 
passed. 

ELIZABETH  A.  JOHNSON 

The  bill  (HJl.  10308)  for  the  relief  of 
Elizaljeth  A.  Johnson  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


ANTONIO  DA  COSTA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3090)  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
da  Costa  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3ia(a)(17)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Antonio  da  Costa  may  be 
Issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
if  he  iB  foiuid  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided, 
That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
state  or  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DAY  FOR  OBSERVANCE  OF  COURAQI: 
DISPLAYED  BY  THE  UPRISINQ  W 
THE  WARSAW  GHETTO   AGAINSTf 

THE  NAZIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  joiii|t 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  179)  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  deslgnatje 
May  1,  1962.  as  a  day  for  observance  of 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  uprising  ih 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  against  the  Nazb. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  CoMi- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendl- 
ments,  on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  worjd 
"the",  to  strike  out  "first  day  of  Mtjy 
1962"  and  insert  "twenty-first  day  of 
April  1963";  so  as  to  make  the  Joint  reso- 
lution read:  ! 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemT)led,  That  the  twentj- 
flrst  day  of  April  1963  is  hereby  marked  i^n 
recognition  of  the  astounding  courage  dU- 
played  by  the  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetio 
against  the  Nazis.  Through  such  uprising, 
the  men,  women,  and  children  who  ra*t 
death  on  that  tragic  day  and  those  who 
perished  in  concentration  camps  and  In  the 
gas  chambers,  symbolize  the  indestructil)^ 
spirit  of  liberty  which  throughout  history 
has  ultimately  triumphed  against  the  foro^s 
of  tjrranny. 

The  President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclanuition  inviting  people  pt 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  rt- 
questing  the  President  to  designate  Api|il 
21,  1963,  as  a  day  for  observance  of  tite 


courage  displayed  by  the  uprising  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  against  the  Nazis." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXATEMEt^T    BT    SeNATOS    KEATINC 

In  April  1943  the  world  observed  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto — an  epic  struggle  of  incredible 
valor.  Although  the  members  of  the 
ghetto  were  hopelessly  outnumbered  from 
the  start,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  rebel 
against  the  might  of  the  Nazi  armies.  The 
revolt  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  embodied  the 
valor  of  these  brave  people.  Faith  and 
spiritual  affirmation  filled  them;  and  with 
the  bravery  of  desperation,  they  Inflicted 
substantial  setbacks  on  the  German  Army. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  approved 
this  resolution  to  mark  the  1st  day  of 
May  1962.  in  recognition  of  that  heroic 
struggle. 

The  date  which  one  chooses  to  celebrate 
this  tragic  occasion  differs  depending  on 
whether  one  uses  the  Gregorian  calendar  or 
the  Hebraic  Judaic  calendar  but  whatever 
the  day — the  spirit,  the  dedication,  and  the 
honor  which  we  do  to  these  brave  men  and 
women  who  gave  tttelr  lives  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  Is  unchanged.  Their  sacrifice  wtu 
live  forever  In  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
all  free  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port fNo.  1839) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
Of  the  bil). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  uprising  against  the  Nazis  in 
the  WiU'saw  ghetto.  This  heroic  effort. 
doomed  from  the  outset,  remains  a  symbol  of 
man's  struggle  for  freedom.  Twenty-eight 
thousand  men.  women,  and  children  were 
killed  in  this  fighting,  and  10,000  were  de- 
ported to  later  death  in  concentration  camps 
and  gas  chambers.  Temporarily  nazism  tri- 
umphed. But  in  the  long  run  the  forces  of 
human  freedom  and  dignity  were  successful. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  has 
come  the  vigorous,  free,  courageous  State  of 
Israel. 

The  committee  believes  it  appropriate  to 
mark  this  anniversary  by  authorizing  the 
President  to  designate  a  day  for  observance 
of  the  courage  displayed  by  these  people. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 179,  as  amended. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  DAY 

The  bill  (S.  3380)  to  designate  the 
second  Monday  in  October  as  "National 
Teachers'  Day",  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  second 
Monday  in  October  as  National  Teachers' 
Day  In  honor  of  the  teachers  of  America 
and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  display  their  esteem  and  respect  <Mi  such 
day  In  schools  and  other  suitable  places  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 
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Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  a  statement 
I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATnraifT  FT  Sewator  Keatiwo 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  issue 
r.  proclamation  designating  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October  as  "Rational  Teachers'  Day." 
The  bill  invites  the  Amertcaa  pec^le  to  dis- 
play their  esteem  and  rer pect  for  the  signif- 
icant contribuUozu  made  to  our  national 
life  by  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

Teachers  thnxigh  thetr  efforts  have  served 
not  only  in  provldtng  knowledge  for  the 
youth  of  our  Nation,  but  have  also  helped 
to  cultivate  codes  of  oondoct  and  principles 
which  strengthen  and  create  a  healthy  com- 
munity atmosphere. 

We  have  all  too  often  neglected  the  many 
contributions  teachers  have  made  In  the 
growth  and  progress  of  our  Nation.  The  sci- 
entists, businessmen,  and  Government  offi- 
cials of  the  future  are  today  being  trained  in 
the  classrooms  of  America.  The  accomplish- 
ments and  achievements  of  our  Nation  60 
years  from  now  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  teachers  of  today.  Their  responsi- 
bility is  great  and  often  their  recognition 
limited.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  I 
have  offered  is  to  set  sside  1  day  out  of  the 
year  for  national  recognition  of  the  teachers 
of  our  land. 

Education  Is  becoming  Increasingly  more 
Important  to  the  development  of  our  Nation. 
Increased  te<ainoK)gy  and  the  demands  of  a 
sophisticated  aortety  require  a  more  highly 
tramed  people.  The  teachers  oT  America 
provide  the  answer  to  these  demands  and  for 
their    unswerving    dMlcatlon    deserve    the 

thanks  oT  our  Nation. 

Mr.   MANSFTKLD.     Mr.   Pi«skient,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  hakve  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1840) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  obtecOaa,  the  exoerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

The  purp>ose  of  the  proposed  leglaUtkiB  is 
to  authoriae  the  Prertdent  to  Ismie  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  sacond  Mondajr  in 
October  as  National  Teachers*  Day  In  honor 
of  the  teachers  of  America  and  Inviting  the 
people  or  the  TTnlted  States  to  display  tteir 
esteem  and  respect  on  such  day  in  ■chooils 
and  QBAar  snMatale  plaees  wtth  appropriate 
— rrmfmiss 

BTATXMUrr 

The  growth  of  our  Nation  has  demon- 
stratad  that  aducatlon  Is  beoamiag  more  and 
more  a  matter  at  critical  Importance,  not 
only  to  our  Nation  but  to  each  individual 
citizen  of  our  land,  aod  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly Important  that  if  our  Nation  is  to 
compete  with  other  nations  In  science  and 
technology,  and  V  this  conntiy  Is  to  compete 


iiii<ii<liiaki|iH 
drpend  alatiat   wiHnQy  on  Utghei    <|naTHy 
education  at  aar  fS»«T««— ft     hm  ^uaWj  at 

to  a  large  extent  upon  tha  expartlae  of  our 
teachers  jdw  man  tha  JtantBaaa  In 
ing  h)|9ur  rtaaaaeai  vt  ttfimaMon 
Amntea}!  pat^e. 


INCCUSPOBAII2QN  OF  TBK  .AMSRZ- 
CAN       SYM^KMY       OBCSOSSTRA 

LEAGUE 

^%e  Senate  proceeded  to  consiiSer  the 
bm  iS.  333B)  to  incoEporate  the  Ameri- 
can Sjrmphony  Orrtwstra  League,  which 


had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  11.  line  5,  after  "(a)  •*,  to  strike  out 
"The  financial  transactions  ^all  be 
audited  annually  by  an  tndepend«it 
certified  public  accountant  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  corporate  trans- 
actions.", and  insert  "The  accounts  of 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  shall  be  audited  annually  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards  by  independent  certified 
public  accountants  or  independent 
licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a 
State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.";  on  page  12.  after  line 
15,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

EXCX.DSIVX  EIGHT  TO  NaME.  EMBLXIC.  SEALS,  AKI) 
BADCES 

8bc.  18.  The  corporation  shaU  have  the 
aole  and  exclusive  right  to  the  name  'Ameri- 
can Symphony  Orchestra  League'  and  to 
lia\-e  and  to  use  in  carnrlng  out  Its  purpoaes 
distinctive  insignia,  emblems  and  badges, 
descriptive  or  designating  marks,  and  words 
or  phrases  as  may  be  required  In  the  fur- 
thferance  of  its  functions.  No  power*  or 
prlvilegeB  hereby  granted  shall,  however. 
Interfere  or  conflict  with  established  or 
vested  rights. 

On  page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2. 
to  change  the  secticm  nimiber  from  "16" 
to  "17".  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "17" 
to  "18":  ao  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the   Vnitei   Statea  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
foUowlng  peraoDS — 

Harold  Gregory.  Salt  LAlte  City,  rrtah; 

Samuel  EL  Bosenb'xum.  Phlladdj^ita, 
Pennsylvania; 

Mrs.  Harry  Pagg.  Beaumont.  Texas; 

Prank  K.  Joseph,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio; 

John  D.  Wrtght.  Plioenlx.  l£u7land; 

Doctor  Oeorge  BaeU,  Clevvland.  Ohio; 

Henry  Daaeeke.  Oadar  Rapiaa,  Iowa; 

Harry    Levenaoa.    Worcwtar,    IfaMiiilni 
setts; 

Theodore  C.  Russell,  Jackson.  Mississippi; 

Stanley  Williams,  MUwaukee.  Wisconsin; 

Oliver  M.  Clegg,  Magnolia.  Arkansas; 

R.  Philip  Hanes,  Junior.  Wlnston-Salem, 
Korth  Carolina: 

Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Tenneaaee; 

MHes  F.  Portlock.  Junior.  Orkney  Bprlafs, 
Virginia; 

Mrs.  B.  H.  littlefleld.  Bradenton,  narlda; 

Cecil  W.  Slocum.  Omaha,  Nebraska; 

Max  Budolph.  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 

Mrs.  Ward  T.  Langstroth,  Billings,  Mon- 
tana; 

Slden  Baytey,  Sprlngfle^  Ohio; 

Qeorgs  Baratl.  Bonolalu.  Hawatl; 

Mrs.  Albert  C.  Otaan.  Buffalo.  New  Tack; 


ueaate; 

iXictar  .Peter  Paul  Tatb»,  Bataa  JKoma. 
XiiMilBlaoa; 

R.  WUluii  BUlsWlxk,  'Woodbury,  Hew 
Jersey; 

Mrs.  SUaabeth  S.  Qreene.  West  Hartford, 


Virginia  Wartman.   AUeafeown.  Penaayl- 

▼anla; 

Robert  L.  C9onn.  Springfield.  thi«io<^; 

Paul  O.  Orammer,  Essex     ells.  New  Jersey; 

Henry  Janlec.  Spartanburg.  South  Caro- 
lina; 

Charles  B.  Stacy.  Charleston.  West  Vir- 
ginia; 

Doctor  James  Christian  Pfohl,  Charlotte, 
North  CaroUna; 

Prederlck  I.  Moyer.  Castle  Rock.  Colorado; 

Thomas  D.  Perry.  Junior,  mngham, 
Massachusetts; 

Carlos  Moseley,  New  Yoi*,  New  Tork- 

Mrs.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  Boottodale, 
Arizona; 

James  P.  Robertson.  Wichita.  Kansas; 

Myron  Levlte,  Brooklyn.  Hew  Tork; 

Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pflaum.  Wayzata.  Minnesota; 

and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  "American  Symphony  Orchestra  League" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  corporation) 
and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and  have 
perpetual  siKXsesskxi  and  the  powers,  limi- 
taUona,  and  restrictions  herein  rental ned 

coMPLKnoM  or  oMOAsnaaTioM 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  author- 
ized to  complete  the  organization  of  the 
corporation  by  the  selection  of  officers  and 
employees,  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act, 
and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose. 

PCKPOSES   or   THE  CORPORATION 

Sac.  S.  The  parpoaes  of  the  oorpocatlon 
shall  be  to — 

(1)  ■erve  as  a  ooordinatlag.  raseardk  and 
educational  agency  and  rlssfiag  hoaas  tor 
symphony  orchestras  In  onlcr  to  help 
Btreoftben  the  work  in  their  local  oom- 

munltiea; 

(3)  assist  IrL  the  fonnatlon  of  new  sym- 
phony ordkestras; 

(9)    through    suttabls    me 
and  recognize  the  work  of  America^ 
dans,  oonduetajrs,  aad  *^i'""|"''— ■.  and 

(4)  aid  tha  cspanaloB  at  Ota  aaoilaal  and 
cultural  life  at  tha  TJnlSsd  atatas  through 
suitable  educational  and  servloe  actlvtMaa. 

CUaKltATS    HJWMMB 

Sic.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  pow- 
er— 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  its  corporate 
name; 

(8)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend  In  any  court  ot  competent  Jurladlc- 
Uon; 

(5)  to  adofttk  uae.  and  alter  a  eocporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  oOoera,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  bualnaas  of 
the  corporation  may  require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  ood- 
stltutloa  and  bylaws,  not  IneoaBiatent  with 
ths  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
In  which  the  corporation  is  to  operate,  for 
iba  managament  of  Its  property  and  tha  reg- 
ulation of  its  affairs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  laaaa,  got,  | ii— i^  crant. 

derlse.  or 


AUredC        _ 

Carolhaa; 

William    Steinberg,   Pitteboigh.  Pannayl- 
vanta; 


attaining  tha  ohjacts  and  carzylag  Into  ef- 

io  SBpllrahle  pmaMn—  at  lav  at 
any  State  (A)  covamloK  tha  anoaat  or  kind 
oif  property  which  may  ha  held  by.  or  (B> 
otherwise  limiting  or  ooatroUlag  tha  owbmt- 

la  TIT**'  fitailifl; 

(g)  to   tnaaaTer.  ooavey. 


or  mlsBd  property;  and 
(9)  to  borrow  xaoaey  for  the  puryoata  oT 

the  corporation,  iasue  bonds  therefor,  and 
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Mcurt  the  huim  by  mortgage,  deed  of  tnurt, 
pledge,  or  otberwlae.  mibjeet  In  eTery  case  to 
all  appUeeble  provUiloiia  of  Federal  and  State 
laws. 

PKINCIPAL    OmCM',    8COFI    OF   ACTl VITUS',    DIS- 
TEICT  or  COLUICBIA  AQBNT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  principal  ofllce  of  tbe  cor- 
poration sbaU  be  located  In  Cbarleston,  West 
Virginia,  or  In  mch  other  place  aa  may  be 
later  determined  by  the  board  of  directors, 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not 
b9  confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  varloua  States  and 
poaseaslona  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorlaed  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corjxMratlon;  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  notice 
to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

MKICBBBSBIP;    VOTING    EICBTS 

Sac.  8.  (a)  niglblllty  for  membership  In 
the  c<Hporatlon  and  the  rights,  privilege, 
and  designation  of  classes  of  members  shall, 
except  as  i^ovided  In  this  Act,  be  deter- 
mined aa  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
corporation  may  provide. 

(b)  Bach  member  of  the  corporation, 
other  than  honorary,  sustaining,  or  associate 
munbers,  shall  have  the  right  to  one  vote 
on  each  matter  submitted  to  a  vote  at  all 
meetings  of  the  members  of  the  corpcxatlon. 

BOABO     or     DIBBCTOIS;     COMPOSITION,     SSSPON- 


Sk.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  membership  of  the  initial  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
the  following  persons: 

R.  WUton  Blllsteln,  Woodbury,  New  Jersey; 

Igor  Buketofl,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana; 

Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Dougan.  Belolt.  Wisconsin; 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Oraham,  Sioux  City.  Iowa; 

Howard  Harrington,  Detroit,  Michigan: 

William  Herring.  Wlnston-Salem.  North 
CaroUns; 

Harold  Kendrick,  New  Haven,  Oonneotiout; 

Robert  Maclntyre.  Birmingham,  Alabama; 

Thomas  Perry,  Junior,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setu: 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Roberts,  Dallas,  Texas; 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse.  Washington,  District 
of  OolumbU; 

Alan  Watrous,  Dallas.  Texas; 

John  S.  Bdwards,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania; 

Mrs.  n'ed  Lasanis  m,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

Charles  W.  Bonner.  Fresno,  California; 

Alfred  ConnAble,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan; 

Victor  PeldbriU.  Winnipeg.  Manitoba, 
Canada; 

Mrs.  Oerald  S.  Greene.  West  Hartford. 
Connecticut: 

Mrs.  O.  Robot  Herberger.  Scottsdale, 
Arizona; 

Thomas  lannaccone,  Rochester,  New  York; 

Doctor  Richard  Lert,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia; 

Mrs.  Fitsgerald  Parker,  Nashville,  Tennes- 

Mrs.  Leo  R.  Pflaum,  Wayzata,  Minnesota; 
Miss  Helen  Ryan.  Orlando,  Flwida; 
Oeorge  Svell.  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Jackson  Wiley,  Sprlng^eld,  Ohio; 
Oeorge  Irwin,  Qulncy,  Illinois; 
R.  H.  Wangerln.  Louisville.  Kentucky. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  nimi- 
ber,  shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  (in- 
cluding the  filling  of  vacancies) ,  and  shall 
serve  for  such  term  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and,  dur- 
ing the  Intervals  between  the  meetings  of 
members,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general 
policies  and  program  of  the  corporation  and 


for  the  control  of  all  contributed  fundqlas 

may  be  raised  by  the  corporation. 
omcBw;  KLacnoN  and  dutoes  or  omcMs 
Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporatipn 
shall  be  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presi- 
dents (as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  oonsjti- 
tution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation )  „  a 
secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  and  one  or  nv^re 
assistant  secretaries  and  assistant  treasurers 
as  may  be  provided  in  the  constitution  Sfid 
bylaws. 

(b)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shiall 
be  elected  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
terms  and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  Ifhe 
corporation. 

TTSE  OF  XMCOME;    LOANS  TO  OFFICESS.  DntECT< 
OB     EICPLOTXES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
Of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of  its 
members,  directors,  or  ofdcers  as  such,  of  be 
distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the  life 
of  the  corporation  or  upon  its  dissolutioSj  or 
final  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsectiDn, 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  in  amounts  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Ai^y 
director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an  officer,  dljiec- 
tor,  or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and  any 
officer  who  participates  in  the  making  of 
such  a  locm  or  advance  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  the  corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repayment 
thereof. 

NONPOLITICAL    NATUBX    Or     COKPOSATIOan 

Sbc.  10.  The  corporation,   and  its  oSklers 
and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 
UAOXLTrr  roB  acts  or  omcxas  and  aoshts 

Sbc.  11.  "nie  corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authortty. 

PaOHISmON    AGAINST    ISSUANCX    OF    STOCK    OR 
PATICBKT    or    0IV1SKND8 
Sbc.    la.    The   corporation    shall    have    no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  en-  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND     BBCOBOS;     INSPECTION 

Sbc.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  coiyect 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  procee<tf|ngs 
of  its  members,  boto-d  of  directors,  and  obm- 
mittees  having  any  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors;  and  it  shall  also  keep  at 
its  principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  its  members  entitled  to  vote. 
All  books  and  records  of  the  corporation 
may  be  inspected  by  any  member  entitled 
to  vote,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  tiny 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AX7DIT     or    rlNANClAI.     TRANSACTIONS 

Sbc.  14.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  Amerljcan 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  shall  be  audited 
annually  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted auditing  standards  by  independent 
certified  public  accountants  or  independent 
licensed  public  accountants,  certified  i  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at|the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  bo<>kB, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  s^ch 
person  or  persons. 


(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Oongreas  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
Include  a  verification  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of 
(1)  assets  and  liabilities,  (3)  capital  and 
surplus  or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit  anal- 
ysis, (4)  Income  and  expense,  and  (5)  sources 
and  application  of  funds.  Such  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

USE  or  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLXmON  OB  OQTTIDATION 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion Of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any, 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  determination  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corpK>ration  and 
in  compliance  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and 
State  laws  applicable  thereto. 

EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  NAME,  EMBLEM,  SEALS,  AND 
BADGES 

Sbc.  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  the  name  "Amer- 
ican Symphony  Orchestra  League"  and  to 
have  and  to  use  in  carrying  out  its  purposes 
distinctive  insignia,  emblems  and  badges, 
descriptive  or  designating  marks,  and  words 
or  phrases  as  may  be  required  in  the  further- 
ance of  its  functions.  No  powers  or  priv- 
ileges hereby  granted  shall,  however,  inter- 
fere or  confiict  with  established  or  vested 
rights. 

TRANSrEB   OF    ASSETS 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  American  Sjrmphony  Orches- 
tra League,  Inc.,  a  corporation  organised  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Michigan,  upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  of  the  liability  of  such  corporation  and 
upon  complying  with  all  laws  of  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Michigan  applicable  thereto. 

RESERVATION  OP  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OB  BBPEAL 
CHABTXB 

Sec.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1841)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoRO. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  is  to  confer  a  Federal  charter 
upon  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  Inc. 

STATEMENT 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  is  the  only  organization  In  existence 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  sym- 
phony orchestras,  their  related  organiza- 
tions and  arts  councils.  It  is  a  nonprofit, 
research,  service,  and  educational  associa- 
tion. Its  membership  consists  of  symphony 
orchestras  and  arts  councils,  business  firms, 
educational  Institutions,  libraries,  individ- 
uals representing  women's  associations  and 
symphony  boards,  as  well  as  composers,  con- 
ductors, concert  artists,  artists'  agents,  or- 
chestra managers,  and  musicians — all  repre- 
senting 1,200  symphony  orchestras.  These 
range  from  the  smallest  college  and  commu- 
nity orchestra  to  the  largest  of  the  major 
orchestras.  It  is  maintained  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  orchestras  and  arts 
councils  to  strengthen  their  work,  stabilize 
their   financial   base,   expand   their  cultural 
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services  within  their  own  communities,  and 
^      upgrade  their  arttetle  standards. 

The  league's  aeUvltles  and  aerTioes  are 
many  and  varied.  Its  offldal  publication, 
ttie  Newsletter,  reports  on  the  work,  prob- 
lems, research,  sjmI  activities  of  orchestras. 
women's  associations,  arts  councils,  and 
other  related  arts  activities.  It  Issues  spe- 
cial publlcat:ons  including  authoritative 
studies  of  legal  documents  of  symphony 
orchestras,  governing  boards  of  orchestras, 
survey  of  arte  councils,  summary  of  music 
critics  workshops,  conductor  stixly,  and 
training  opportunities,  and  report  on  re- 
cording projects.  Other  tpeclal  memoran- 
dums are  Iwiued  i)erlodleaUy.  devoted  to 
•  various  aspects  of  orchestra  work  and  re- 
search. 

Each  year,  comparative  financial  and  sta- 
tistical reports  are  compiled  and  Issxied  to 
participating  orchestras  within  three  budget 
categories — the  metropolitan  orcbestras,  the 
large  budget  community  orchestras,  and  the 
small  budget  community  orchestras.  Over 
100  orchestras  participate  in  the  league's 
monthly  exchiinge  of  information  on  concert 
attendance  in  relation  to  the  type  of  concert 
and  specific  artlEt  presented.  Nearly  200 
orchestras  participated  in  a  survey  on  sup- 
port of  orchestras  by  municipal,  county,  and 
State  funds.  The  publication  of  the  1960  to 
19Ca  concert  cUendar  Includes  concerts  of  203 
league  memtx-r  orchestras  listing  dates,  or- 
chestras, conductors,  aaslstlng  arttets,  and 
world  premieres. 

The  league  talent  pool  serves  orchestras, 
musicians,  managers,  and  conductors,  and 
is  designed  to  assist  organizations  In  find- 
ing needed  peraonBel.  Its  IndlTldual  aert'lce 
program  enables  members  to  request  and  re- 
ceive advisory  aervioe  on  etnployment  and  on 
special  pfToblems. 

The  IsaifQe's  stndy  and  training  aetivlttes 
have  prorlded  opportonltles  to  enter  Into  eo- 
operatlve  projects  with  other  organtBatlona. 
For  example: 

The  RockefeUer  Foundatlan  has  ssslatsd  in 
maay  of  its  raaaaroii  mad  txainlxig  projacta 
with  appraKtzikatety  ocs-taalf  mldlon  dollars 
in  grants  over  the  last  6  years: 

The  UJB.  Oovernment  selected  the  ksague  to 
develop  the  work  auid  organlxntlon  of  the 
music  commlvtee  of  the  people-to-people  pro- 
gram: 

Broadcast  Mtisle,  Inc..  has  assisted  ex- 
tensively In  presentlnf  musicians*  study 
projects  at  Its  national  conventions.  The 
American  Society  of  Oomposers,  Artists  & 
PubltShen  and  other  business  firms  have  as- 
sisted in  other  projects; 

The  Avalon  Foundation  has  made  a  grant 
to  the  league  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
an  In-service  training  program  In  orchestra 
management: 

The  Music  Critics  Association  ft  Conunu- 
nlty  Arts  Councils,  Inc,  have  selected  the 
league  to  serse  as  their  administrative  agen- 
cy. The  World  Music  Bank  is  administered 
by  the  leaguf: 

The  leagutj  serves  as  the  coordinating 
agency  for  the  Alice  M.  Dltson  Fund  whose 
orchestra  awards  this  year  were  presented 
to  conductors  of  only  four  orchestras:   and 

The  leagui!  each  year  conducts  an  or- 
chestra management  course  which  Is  the 
only  such  training  program  offered  on  a  pro- 
fessional level  anywhere. 

Its  conductor  study  programs  continue  to 
be  In  such  demand  that  It  cannot  accom- 
modate the  scores  of  conductors  wishing 
to  attend. 

Its  advanced  conductors'  study  has  proved 
of  enormous  Interest  and  help  in  making 
available  the  funds,  background  education, 
and  training  opportunities  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  talented  young  conductors. 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  league  alerting 
members  and  nonmembers  of  the  possible 
discontinuation  of  the  1960-61  CBS  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  Itew  Tork  Philharmonic, 


CBS  received  11,000  lettos,  and  the  pro- 
grams were  presented  for  tlie  Slat  eonsaen- 
tlve  year. 

The  ieagtw  is  represented  (m  the  advisory 
committee  for  the  Natloaal  Cultural  Center 
for  the  Arts  in  Washington.  D.C,  by  its  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  John  Edwards.  Its  executt-ve  aec- 
retary.  Mrs.  Helen  Tbocnpaon,  represents  the 
league  on  the  Council  of  Arts  in  Govern - 
ment,  on  the  editorial  board  of  Musical 
America,  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Music  Council,  and  contributes  to 
the  forum  lecture  programs  broadcast 
throughout  the  world  by  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, and  will  be  a  Judge  for  the  Liverpool 
competitions. 

The  league  has  introduced  to  the  orchestra 
world,  a  retirement  Income  plan  for  conduc- 
tors, orchestra,  and  arts  cx>uncil  managers, 
and  administrative  employees.  The  plan 
was  under  study  by  the  league  board  for  3 
years,  and  is  covered  under  a  group  annuity 
contract  issued  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States. 

A  short  time  ago.  a  gift  was  made  to  the 
league  by  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  of  Washington, 
D.C..  of  40  acres  of  beautiful,  rolling  wood- 
land just  20  minutes  from  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol. Edward  Durell  Stone,  world-renowned 
architect.  Is  preparing  the  plans  for  its  na- 
tional lieadquarters  to  be  Juiown  as  Sym- 
phony HUl. 

The  league's  activities  are  nationwide  and 
constitute  a  contribution  to  the  cultural  life 
of  our  country  which  Is  so  great  as  to  be 
immeasurable.  Presently  Incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  Michigan  and  West  Virginia, 
the  league's  members  feel  strongly  that  their 
Important  national  activities  would  be  more 
appropriately  carried  on  under  a  Federal 
charter. 


RESTORATION    OF    CERTAIN    WID- 
OWS AND  CHILDREN  TO  BOUiS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
tail!  <H  Ji.  5234)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  proTlde  lor  Uie  restora- 
tion of  certain  widows  and  children  to 
the  rolls  upon  annulment  of  their  mar- 
riages or  remarriaffes.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  bad  been  reported  from 
the  Oommlttee  on  Finance,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "veteran",  to  insert  "and  after 
enactment  of  the  1962  amendment  to 
this  paragraph.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  blU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1842)  explaining  the  porpoaes 
of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Under  exlstti.g  law.  payments  of  benefits 
to  the  virtdow  of  a  veteran  are  terminated 
upon  her  remarriage  unless  the  remarriage 
is  "void." 

In  some  States,  annulment  of  Bon»e  mar- 
riages are  considered  to  relate  back  to  the 
date  the  relationship  was  entered  into:  how- 
ever. In  such  cases  no  benefits  become  pay- 
able under  Veterans'  Administration  laws 
unless  the  marriage  was  void.  Because  of 
the  diversity  of  State  laws  on  the  question 
of  which  marriages  are  "void"  and  which 
marriages  are  "voidable"  (I.e.,  require  Judicial 
action  to  decl&rs  their  nonexlstenoe ) ,  Iden- 
tical   factual    situations    can    lead    In   some 


cases  to  restoratioD  of  widows  benefits  and  in 

other  eases  to  continued  denial  tlisreaC. 

The  Mil  provides  a  uniform  rule  under 
which  widow's  betMflts  assy  be  restored  In 
such  esses  if  (1)  the  remurlage  Is  "void," 
or  {%)  the  remaniftge  is  annolled,  unlsas 
the  annulment  ts  proeored  by  fraud  or  col- 
lusion. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  an  Mentloal 
rule  for  recognition  of  a  veteran's  child  as 
"unmarried"  for  Veterans'  Administration 
benefit  purposes  (pvusuant  to  definition  in 
existing  38  U.S.C.  101(4))  as  are  specified 
for  widows.  The  desirability  of  uniformity 
respecting  the  two  classes  of  beneficiaries  is 
obvious. 

Aside  from  resolution  of  the  problem  re- 
Ep>ectlng  treatment  of  cases  involving  causes 
for  annvilment  which  are  generally  recog- 
nised as  void,  the  bUl  permits  restoration  of 
benefits  following  annulment  of  b  merdy 
voidable  remarnage  or  marrlsge. 

Beoognition  of  annulment  decrees  In  the 
manner  proposed  would  be  oonalstent  with 
the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  good  Fed- 
eral-State relationships.  It  would  also  re- 
move the  possible  occasion  for  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  the  parties  regarding  their  marital 
status  which  might  result  from  a  denial  of 
benefits  by  the  Veterans'  Adminlstratloti  un- 
der the  present  law.  Incidentally,  it  has 
been  reported  to  the  committee  that  the  res- 
toration provision  would  permit  more  slmpU- 
fled  administrative  procedures,  and  would 
accordingly  Involve  less  adnUnlstratlve  ex- 
pense than  current  practices. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  an  area  In  which 
there  have  been  some  abases.  In  sotne 
cases,  in  order  to  avoid  the  *YemarriBge" 
bar  to  payment  of  widow's  benefUa.  women 
have  entered  Into  iUlctt  relattoaShlps  with 
men.  holding  themselves  oat  to  the  pabUc 
to  be  their  wives,  while  drmwlng  beiMi&tB  as 
the  widow  at  a  veteran.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  BfAopted  a  rale  ondsr  wbteh 
it  Is  prasaased  whare  osrtaln  taete  ealst  that 
a  rsoAnlBge  has  oeeoired:  however,  the 
TBlldlty  of  thto  iMMiUue  has  twea  qaeaMoaed 
reoeDtly  la  the  ease  «tmlso  v.  ChUtatf  Males 
(STl  P.  M  MS) .  The  hUl  estaldiahas  a  stat- 
trtoty  %Bst  to  be  spiled  by  the  aihniiilrtra- 
tor  in  such  eaass,  provMlnc  tor  the  tsnaiaa- 
tlon  of  benefits  where  the  widow  of  a  veteran 
Uves  with  another  maa  and  holds  hsvwlf 
out  to  the  public  to  be  the  wife  of  the  other 
man.  Soaetmant  of  this  provlslaii  wotald 
amount  to  statutory  ooafirmation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  rule,  with  the 
addition  of  two  more  restrtettve  (actors. 
Under  the  adminlstratlvs  standard,  a  repu- 
tation of  marriage  Is  necessary  to  warreat 
termination  of  boieflts;  and  the  standard 
does  not  a|^y  where  it  Is  estahUahed  that 
there  Is  a  lecal  Impediment  to  a  valid  mar- 
riage betsraen  the  widow  and  her  male  co- 
habitant. "The  matters  of  reputattan  and 
Impediment  are  not  materisU  under  tiie  bill's 
provision. 

The  oommlttee  does  not  beUcve  that  the 
U^.  Government  should  oontinxie  payment 
ot  gratuities  to  a  claimant  who  after  her 
veteran  husband's  death  lives  with  a  aaan 
and  holds  herself  out  openly  to  the  public  as 
the  wife  of  such  man.  Aoocrdln^y.  the 
more  restrictive  statutory  provision  appears 
proper.  The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
reported  that  this  provlalon  would  also  per- 
mit more  simplified  administrative  prooe- 
dures,  with  a  consequent  lessening  of  ad- 
ministrative expense. 

In  order  to  avoid  harsh  resolts  which  might 
result  from  application  of  the  new  standard 
to  relationships  terminated  prior  to  enact- 
ment, the  coounittee  has  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Veterans'  Artmlnlstratlon 
that  the  bill  be  amended  so  that  the  statu- 
tory provision  will  apply  only  to  the  actions 
of  a  veto-an's  widow  after  enactment.  It 
Is  understood  that  the  Veterans'  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  will  continue  to  apply  the  present  ad- 
ministrative rule   to  prior  relationships. 
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Th«  Vetenuu'  Administration  has  advlMd 
that  tbe  annulment  feature  of  the  bill  wovUd 
Increaee  benefit  costs,  whereas  the  "lived 
with  another  man"  provision  would  result  In 
savings.  It  Is  also  stated  that  there  are  no 
adequate  data  available  upon  which  to  base 
an  estimate  at  the  fiscal  effect  of  the  bill,  but 
that  It  Is  believed  that  the  number  of  cases 
affected  and  the  resulting  net  additional 
benefit  cost  would  be  relatively  small. 


BOARD  OP  VETERANS'  APPEALS 
CASES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  857)  to  amend  section  4005 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  cases  appealed  to  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  shall  contain  a  brief 
statraient  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ap- 
pealed, with  a  citation  and  application 
of  the  law.  t(«ether  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  office  appealed  from,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  chapter  71  of  title  38,  United  States. 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  sections  4005 
and  4007  thereof,  redesignating  section  4006 
as  4007.  and  inserting  after  section  4004  the 
following  new  sections: 

"S  4005.  FUing  of  notice  of  disagreement  and 
appeal 

"(a)  Appellate  review  will  be  initiated  by 
a  notice  of  disagreement  and  c(»npleted  by 
a  substantive  appeal  after  a  statement  of  the 
case  Is  furnished  as  prescribed  in  this  sec- 
tion. Each  appellant  will  be  accorded  hear- 
ing and  representation  rights  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  refla- 
tions of  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  (1)  Except  In  the  case  of  simultane- 
ously contested  claims,  notice  of  disagree- 
ment shall  be  filed  wltbln  one  year  from 
the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  c^  tne  result 
Of  Initial  review  or  determination.  Such 
notice,  and  appeals,  must  be  in  writing  and 
be  filed  with  the  activity  which  entered  the 
determ  in  talon  with  which  disagreement  is 
expressed  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"agency  of  original  Jurisdiction").  A  notice 
of  disagreement  postmarked  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  one-year  period  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  timely  filed. 

"(3)  Notices  of  disagreement,  and  appeals, 
must  be  in  writing  and  may  be  filed  by  the 
claimant,  his  legal  guardian,  or  such  ac- 
credited representative,  attorney,  or  author- 
ized agent  as  may  be  selected  by  him.  Not 
more  than  one  recognized  organization,  at- 
torney, or  agent  will  be  recognized  at  any 
one  time  in  the  prosecution  of  a  claim. 

"(c)  If  no  notice  of  disagreement  is  filed 
in  accordance  with  this  chapter  within  the 
prescribed  period,  the  action  or  determina- 
tion shall  become  final  and  the  claim  will 
not  thereafter  be  reopened  or  allowed,  ex- 
cept as  may  otherwise  be  provided  by  regu- 
lations not  inconsistent  with  this  title. 

"(d)(1)  Where  the  claimant,  or  his  rep- 
resentative, within  the  time  specified  In  this 
chapter,  files  a  notice  of  disagreement  with 
the  decision  of  the  agency  of  original  Juris- 
diction, such  agency  will  take  such  develop- 
ment (»  review  action  as  it  deems  proper 
under  the  provisions  of  regulations  not  in- 
consistent with  this  title.  If  such  action 
does  not  reeolve  the  disagreement  either  by 
granting  the  benefit  sought  or  through  with- 
drawal of  the  hotice  of  disagreement,  such 
agency  will  prepare  a  statement  of  the  case 
consisting  of — 

"(A)  A  simunary  of  the  evidence  in  the 
case  pertinent  to  the  Issue  or  issues  with 
which  disagreement  has  been  expressed; 

"(B)  A  citation  or  discussion  of  the  per- 
tinent law,  regulations,  and,  where  applica- 


ble, the  provisions  of  the  Schedule  for  Rat- 
ing Disabilities:  I 

"(C)  Ihe  decision  on  such  issue  or  IMues 
and  a  s\mmiary  of  the  reasons  therefori 

"(3)  A  statement  of  the  case,  as  required 
by  this  subsection,  will  not  disclose  matiters 
that  would  be  contrary  to  section  330}  of 
this  title  or  otherwise  contrary  to  the  pajbllc 
Interest.  Such  matters  may  be  dlsclosol  to 
a  designated  representative  unless  the  tiela- 
tionship  between  the  claimant  and  the  rep- 
resentative is  such  that  disclosure  to  the 
representative  would  be  as  harmful  at  If 
made  to  the  claimant. 

"(3)  Copies  of  the  'statement  of  the  case' 
prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  t(ub- 
section  will  be  submitted  to  the  claiitiant 
and  to  his  representative,  if  there  is  6ne. 
The  claimant  will  be  afforded  a  perio4  of 
sixty  days  from  the  date  the  statement  of 
the  case  is  nuiiled  to  file  the  formal  aj^al. 
This  may  be  extended  for  a  reasonable  peHod 
on  request  for  good  cause  shown.  The  ap- 
peal should  set  out  specific  allegation^  of 
error  of  fact  or  law.  such  allegations  related 
to  specific  items  in  the  statement  of  the  f)ase. 
The  benefits  sought  on  appeal  must  be 
clearly  identified.  The  agency  of  origjLnal 
Jurisdiction  may  close  the  case  for  failure  to 
respond  after  receipt  of  the  statement  of  the 
case,  but  questions  as  to  timeliness  or  |ide- 
quacy  of  response  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 

"(4)  The  appellant  will  be  presumed  to 
be  in  agreement  with  any  statement  of  fact 
contained  in  the  statement  of  the  casf  to 
which  no  exception  is  taken. 

"(5)  The  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  will 
base  Its  decision  on  the  entire  record  land 
may  dismiss  any  appeal  which  fails  to  al- 
lege specific  error  of  fact  or  law  in  the  de- 
termination being  appealea. 

"§  4005A.  Simultaneously  contested  claims 
"(a)  In  simultaneously  contested  claims 
where  one  la  allowed  and  one  rejected,  the 
time  allowed  for  the  filing  of  a  notion  of 
disagreement  shall  be  sixty  days  from  the 
date  notice  of  the  adverse  action  Is  ms^led. 
In  such  cases  the  agency  of  original  juris- 
diction shall  promptly  notify  all  partl««  in 
interest  at  the  last  known  address  of  the 
action  taken,  expressly  inviting  attentiob  to 
the  fact  that  notice  of  disagreement  will  not 
be  entertained  unless  filed  within  the  sljcty- 
day  period  prescribed  by  this  subsection 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  dis- 
agreement, all  parties  in  interest  will  be  jfur- 
nlshed  with  a  statement  of  the  case  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  prescribed  In  section  «J005. 
The  party  In  Interest  who  filed  a  notiep  of 
disagreement  will  be  allowed  thirty  ^ays 
from  the  date  of  mailing  of  such  stateanent 
of  the  case  in  which  to  file  a  formal  apf^al. 
Extension  of  time  may  be  granted  for  good 
cause  shown  but  with  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  the  other  parties  involved.  The 
substance  of  the  appeal  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  other  party  or  parties  in  Interest 
and  a  period  of  thirty  days  will  be  allowed 
for  filing  a  brief  or  argument  in  answer 
thereto.  Such  notice  shall  be  forwardtfl  to 
the  last  known  address  of  record  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  and  such  action  shall  Con- 
stitute sufficient  evidence  of  notice. 

"i  4006.  Administrative  appeals 

"Application  for  review  on  appeal  may  be 
made  within  the  one-year  period  prescribed 
in  section  4005  of  this  title  by  such  officials 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Administrator.  An  appli- 
cation entered  under  this  paragraph  alhall 
not  operate  to  deprive  the  claimant  of  the 
right  of  review  on  appeal  as  provided  in  Ithis 
chapter." 

Ssc.  2.  The  table  of  headings  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  71  is  amended  by  atrik- 
ing: 

"4005.  Applications  for  review  on  appeal. 
"4(X)6.  Docketing  of  appeals. 


"4007.  Simultaneously  contested  claims." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"4005.  Piling  of  notice  of  disagreement  and 

appeal. 
"4005A.  simultaneously  contested  claims. 
"4006.  Administrative  appeals. 
"4007.  Docketing  of  appeals." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  January  1,  1963. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  improve  due  process  in  the 
consideration  and  final  adjudication  of 
disputed  claims  for  veterans'  benefits  by 
providing  that  the  claimant  shall  be 
furnished  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts 
and  law  applicable  to  the  case  appealed 
and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  reply 
thereto." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1843)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   or   BILL 

The  bill  would  require  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  furnish  claimants 
who  are  appealing  to  the  Board  of  Veterans 
Appeals  *lth  a  summary  of  the  evidence  In 
the  file  applicable  to  their  case,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  law  and  the  regu- 
lations. 

PURPOSE  or  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
merely  clarifies  the  language  applicable  to 
the  new  procedure  but  does  not  change  its 
basic  Intent. 

GENERAL   EXPLANATION 

The  bin  will  afford  an  added  measure  of 
due  process  in  the  consideration  and  final 
adjudication  of  disputed  claims  for  vet- 
erans' benefits.  It  will  require  that  in  all 
cases  which  a  claimant  files  a  timely  notice 
of  disagreement  with  a  decision  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  agency  of  original 
Jurisdiction  on  any  issue,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  furnish  the  claimant  or 
his  representative  with  a  statement  which 
would  provide  a  summary  of  the  evidence  in 
the  case  pertinent  to  the  issue,  the  clUtlon 
of  the  pertinent  law  and  regulation,  and  the 
decision  on  such  issues  with  a  summary  of 
the  reasons  therefor. 

The  committee  has  approved  an  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration which  clarifies  the  language 
applicable  to  the  new  procedure  without 
changing  its  basic  content. 

As  explained  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  essential  elements  of  the  vet- 
erans' appellate  procedures  as  they  will  exist 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  are: 

(1 )  A  timely  filing  of  a  notice  of  disagree- 
ment. (The  appeal  period  would  not  be 
changed.) 

(2)  Review  and  development  of  the  case 
by  the  agency  which  denied  the  original 
claim  to  the  extent  proper,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  decision  to  allow  the 
claim,  in  whole  or  In  part,  if  such  action  is 
found  to  be  in  order; 

(3)  Preparation  of  the  "statement  of  the 
case"  as  proposal  by  H.R.  857.  if  the  dis- 
agreement Is  not  resolved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claimant  by  the  agency  of 
original  Jurisdiction; 
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(4)  The  furnishing  of  such  statement  to 
the  claimant  with  notice  of  his  right  to  per- 
fect his  appeal  to  the  Boejxl  of  Veterans 
Apypeals;  and 

(5)  Consideration  of  the  case  by  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  on  the  i>aBls  of 
the  entire  record,  including  the  "statement 
of  the  case"  and  the  claimant's  response 
thereto  as  contained  in  his  formal  appyeal. 

This  bin  wUl  place  the  veteran  or  his  sur- 
YivoT  in  a  better  position  to  develop  new 
evidence  available  and  to  fully  prepare  and 
present  his  appeal.  Moreover,  the  issue 
should  be  more  clearly  delineated  which 
should  facilitate  appellate  procedures  in 
many  cases.  And  as  a  practical  matter  some 
appeals  which  will  go  to  the  Board  will  be 
eliminated  once  the  committee  fully  under- 
stands the  biisis  for  the  decision. 

In  Its  rep>rt  to  this  committee  on  the 
bill,  the  Veterans'  Administration  concluded : 

"In  weighing  all  considerations,  we  recom- 
mend favorable  cons\deratlon  of  H.R.  857. 
if  amended  as  we  have  suggested  in  this  re- 
port. We  estimate  that  the  bill,  as  virorded. 
would  require  the  preparation  of  approxi- 
mately 60.(X)0  'statements  of  the  case'  per 
year  at  an  administrative  expense  of  ap- 
proximately 11.5  million.  The  number  of 
statements  tj  be  prepared  and.  consequent- 
ly, the  adde<l  expense  would  be  reduced  as 
the  result  of  the  changes  we  have  proposed.  " 


MEDIC.\L  ADVISORY  PANELS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  852)  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  establish  medical  advisory  panels  to 
resolve  confiicts  of  evidence  in  questions 
involving  service  connection  of  disabili- 
ties or  deaths  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enactim;  clause  and  insert: 

"That  chapter  71  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,    Is  amended   by   adding   at    the   end 
thereof : 
"  'S  4009.   Independent   medical   opinions 

"■(a)  When.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board,  expert  medical  opinion.  In  addition 
to  that  available  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, is  warranted  by  the  medical 
complexity  cr  controversy  involved  in  an 
appeal  case,  the  Board  Is  authorised  to  se- 
cure an  advisory  medical  opinion  from  one 
or  more  lndei>endent  medical  experts  who  are 
not  employe* s  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

"(bi  The  Administrator  shall  make 
necessary  airangements  with  recognized 
medical  schools,  universities,  or  clinics  to 
furnish  such  :»dvlsory  medical  opinions  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Such 
arrangement  will  provide  that  the  actual  se- 
lection of  the  expert  or  experts  to  give  the 
advisory  opinion  In  any  individual  case  will 
be  made  an  appropriate  offlclal  of  such  Insti- 
tution.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  3301  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'And  to  an  Independent  medi- 
cal expert  or  experts  for  an  advisory  opinion 
pursuant  to  section  4009  of  this  title.' 

"Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  end 
of  chapter  71  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"  '4009.  Independent  medical  opinions. '  " 

"Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  l>e  effective  January  1,  1963." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
use  of  independent  medical  experts  by 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1844)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  Improve  the 
appellate  procedures  applicable  to  veterans' 
claims  by  authorizing  the  referral  of  such 
claims  to  Independent  medical  experts. 

PURPOSE    or    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment,  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
simplifies  the  proposed  procedure  by  making 
the  use  permissive  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

GENERAL    EXPLANATION 

The  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  independent 
medical  experts  when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  their  use  is  war- 
ranted by  the  medical  complexity  or  contro- 
versy Involved  In  an  appeal  case.  To  assure 
the  Independence  of  the  medical  experts  used 
in  such  circumstances,  their  services  would 
be  secured  through  arrangements  with  rec- 
ognized medical  schools,  universities,  or 
clinics,  by  which  the  Individual  expert,  or 
experts,  who  would  render  the  opinion  in 
specific  cases  would  be  selected  by  an  appro- 
priate Institution  oflQclal. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  endorsed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  made  the  use  of  Independent 
medical  exp>erts  permissive  with  the  Board 
rather  than  mandatory  as  would  have  been 
required  by  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  bill,  as  approved 
by  the  committee,  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  secvirlng  an  ad- 
visory opinion  from  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration  since 
this  is  a  matter  within  Agency  discretion  and 
ample  authority  for  this  prtwitice  now  exists. 
In  fact,  the  committee  was  Informed  that 
t)etween  200  and  300  cases  per  year  are  cur- 
rently submitted  to  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  for  ex- 
pert advisory  opinions. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  report  on  the  bill : 

"We  cannot  precisely  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  legislation  amended  according  to  our 
recommendation.  At  the  present  time,  be- 
tween 200  and  300  cases  per  year  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  by  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  for  expert  ad- 
visory opinions.  It  might  logically  be  ex- 
pected that  enactment  of  the  bill,  even  as 
amended,  would  result  in  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  medical  advisory 
opinions  from  either  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector or  independent  experts  would  l>e  re- 
quested. But  we  are  unable  to  predict  the 
number  In  advance,  although  It  is  our  best 
Judgment  that  the  number  would  not  be  ex- 
cessive from  the  standpoint  of  cost — unlike 
the  situation  which  would  exist  if  the 
original  version  of  the  bill  were  enacted. 
Opinions  through  universities  can  probably 
be  secured  for  about  150  for  each  opinion 
by  a  single  specialist.  Payments  would  be 
made  under  the  authority  of  section  213  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  which  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  secure  the  necessary 
services  by  contract  or  agreement  as  he  deems 
practicable. 

"In  summary,  while  I  must  strongly  oppose 
H.R.   852   in   its  present  form  I  believe  the 


underlying  purpose  has  merit.  Accordingly, 
if  It  Is  amended  as  suggested  In  this  report. 
I  would  recommend  Its  enactment. 

"We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  oS  the 
Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  frcan  the 
standpoint  of  this  administration's  program 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  to  your 
committee. ' 


TOTAL  RATING  FOR  COMPENSATION 
FOR  BLINDED  VETERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  3728)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  assign  a  total  rating  for 
compensation  to  a  veteran  granted  serv- 
ice connection  for  blindness  of  one  eye 
who  subsequent  to  separation  from  ac- 
tive duty  incurs  blindness  in  the  remain- 
ing eye  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  11  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"f  360.  Special  consideration  for  certain  cases 

of  blindness  or  bilateral  kidney  i.:- 
volvement 

"Where  any  veteran  has  suffered  (1 )  blind- 
ness In  one  eye  as  a  result  of  service-con- 
nected disability  and  has  suffered  blindness 
In  the  other  eye  as  a  result  of  non-servlce- 
connected  disability  not  the  result  of  his  own 
willful  misconduct,  or  (2)  has  suffered  the 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  kidney  as  a  result 
of  service-connected  disabUity,  and  has  suf- 
fered severe  involvement  of  the  other  kidney 
such  as  to  cause  total  disability,  as  a  result 
of  non-service-connected  disability  not  the 
result  of  his  own  willful  misconduct,  the 
Admlnletrator  shall  assign  and  pay  to  the 
veteran  concerned  the  applicable  rate  of 
comp>ensatlon  under  this  chapter  as  if  his 
blindness  in  both  eyes  or  such  bilateral  kid- 
ney involvement  were  the  result  of  service- 
connected  disability." 

SBC.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"360.  Special  consideration  for  certain 
cases  of  blindness  or  bilateral  kidney  involve- 
ment." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  chapter  11  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  sF>ecial 
consideration  for  certain  disabled  vet- 
erans suffering  blindness  or  bilateral  kid- 
ney involvement." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1845)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF  THE   Bn.L 

Under  existing  law.  if  a  veteran  enters  mil- 
itary service  with  blindness  of  one  eye  and 
incurs  blindness  in  the  other  eye  as  the  re- 
sult of  that  service  he  is  considered  to  have 
service-connected  blindness  of  both  eyes  and 
certain  statutory  rates  of  compensation  are 
payable.  On  the  other  hand.  If  another  vet- 
eran Incurs  blindness  of  one  eye  in  aerrics 
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and  ttien  sutoMquent  to  aerrlce  be  suffexB 
bUndneii  of  th«  other  eys  m  tbe  tesult  at 
non-MTVloe-ooniMctMl  cauM  he  Is  entitled  to 
oompenaatton  only  for  xinllateral  blindness. 
Tbls  to  til*  present  situation  eren  tbougli  tlie 
ultimate  resulting  total  blindness  Is  tlie  same 
In  both  of  these  cases.  In  each  case  the  loss 
of  a  veteran's  sight  of  one  eye  In  service  was 
a  direct  catisatlve  factor  In  such  total  blind- 
ness. The  equitable  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  equate  botb  types  of  cases. 

BZPLAIf ATION  OF  AlfKNOUXNT 

The  conunlttee  amendment  would  extend 
the  same  principle  to  cases  Involving  the 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  kidney  In  the  service 
where  the  veteran,  following  service,  suffers 
a  severe  Involvement  of  the  other  kidney 
from  a  non-sarvloe-connected  cause.  Under 
the  prcaent  law  the  disability  rating  In  this 
type  of  case  cannot  be  m^e  than  30  per- 
cent— the  rate  for  unilateral  loss  only — even 
thovigh  tbe  veteran  Is  In  fact  totally  disabled. 
The  committee  amendment  would  authc»4ze 
a  rating  of  total  service-connected  disability 
In  this  type  of  case. 


BnJj  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3614)  to  authorize  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Jones  Act 
(46  UJB.C.  833)  upon  certain  findings  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Will  be  paned  over. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
IN  VICINITY  OF  GEORGETOWN, 
COLO. 

The  bill  (S.  3100)  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain land  situated  In  the  vicinity  of 
Georgetown.  Colo.,  to  Frank  W.  Whlte- 
nack.  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

BCr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  states : 

8k.  2.  TlM  patent  In  fee  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  Issued 
subject  to  ths  payment  by  the  said  Frank 
W.  Whltenack  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  conveyed  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  after  appraisal,  excliislve  of 
improvements  placed  thereon  by  Frank  W. 
Whltenack  and  hts  grantees. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"fee",  to  strike  out  "including"  and  in- 
sert "exclusive",  and  on  page  2.  line  8, 
after  the  word  "numbered",  to  strike  out 
"18727"  and  insert  "18737":  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  and 


directed  to  Issue,  subject  to  the  provisions 
Of  section  2,  to  Frank  W.  Whltenack  Of 
Georgetown.  Colorado,  a  patent  in  fee  (eit- 
cluslve  of  oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral  rlghl^) 
to  the  following  described  tract  of  land,  sti- 
uated  In  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  Col- 
orado : 

Beginning  at  a  stake  at  corner  numbered 
1,  whence  the  northeast  corner  section  6, 
township  4  south,  range  74  west,  sixth  prin- 
cipal meridian  bears  north  29  degrees  07 
minutes  west  761.7  feet,  thence  east  27J).7 
feet  to  corner  numbered  2.  thence  soutth 
176.0  feet  to  corner  numbered  3,  themte 
south  82  degrees  16  minutes  west  200  5  fe^t 
to  corner  numbered  4  which  Is  also  coraer 
numbered  1,  survey  numbered  18737.  Dam 
Lode,  thence  couth  7  degrees  44  minutes 
east  150  feet  to  comer  numbered  5,  which 
Is  also  comer  numbered  4,  survey  numbered 
18737  Dora  Lode,  thence  north  82  degrees 
16  minutes  east  180.1  feet  to  corner  nuzm- 
bered  6,  thence  south  992.6  feet  to  coratr 
nvunbered  7,  thence  west  660  feet  to  corner 
numbered  8,  thence  north  502  feet  to  corner 
numbered  9,  thence  south  60  degrees  jO 
minutes  east  119.4  feet  to  comer  numbered 
10,  which  Is  also  corner  numbered  3  survey 
numbered  408  Mills  Placer,  thence  north  17 
degrees  30  minutes  east  919.7  feet  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  The  patent  In  fee  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  Issued 
subject  to  the  payment  by  the  said  Fratt^k 
W.  Whltenack  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Int|e- 
rlor  of  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  fair  martlet 
value  of  the  property  conveyed  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  appraisal,  ek- 
cluslve  of  improvements  placed  thereon  by 
Frank  W.  Whltenack  and  his  grantees. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tinje, 
and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  THE  PRINCE  GEORGES  COUlJj- 
TY  HOSPITAL 

The  bUl  (H.R.  7782)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Maryland  to 
the  Prince  Georges  Coimty  Hospital,  aijd 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thWe 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  Ve 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  transfer  to  the  Prince  Georfles 
Hospital  3%  acres  of  land  upon  payment 
of  50  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  plus  the 
cost  of  making  the  conveyance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Morse  formula  is  contained  in  the  bill. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senajte 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  hrtid 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  <)n 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  $n 
amendment,  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5,  to  strike  out  "one  dollar"  and 
insert  "50  per  centum  of  the  fair  market 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  eti- 
Rrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1848)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSB 

The  purpose  of  B.H.  7782  Is  to  transfer  to 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Hospital,  Mary- 
land, a  parcel  of  land  (about  3V4  acres)  ad- 
jacent to  Its  present  grounds. 

NEXD 

The  Prince  Georges  County  Hospital  has 
recently  expanded  frcMU  a  100-bed  to  a  400- 
bed  institution.  Its  present  33  acres  of  land 
are  Inadequate  for  an  institution  of  this  size. 
Additional  land,  the  committee  waa  advised 
by  the  hospital's  administrator.  Is  needed  for 
residents'  quarters,  nursing  home  facilities, 
and  further  additions  to  the  hospital. 

The  3»i  acres  to  be  transferred  were  part 
of  a  tract  acquired  by  the  Goveriunent  In 
connection  with  its  construction  of  the  Bal- 
timore-Washington Parkway  but  are  no 
longer  needed  for  that  purpose.  The  cost  of 
the  tract  to  the  Government  was  $3,600  plus 
$135  Interest  or  »3.635  for  12.2  acres  or  about 
$300  per  acre.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
land  was  acquired,  the  hospital  donated  an 
adjacent  6.31  acres  to  the  Government  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  donated  lands  had 
an  estimated  value  of  about  $2,000  or  about 
$400  per  acre. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  worthy  pub- 
lic purpose  to  which  these  lands  wUl  be  put 
if  transferred  to  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Hospital.  The  location  of  the  lands  In  rela- 
tion to  the  parkway  is  such  that  they  do  not 
add  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  parkway. 
The  lands  lie  over  the  crest  of  a  hill  on  a 
slope  away  from  the  parkway  and  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  parkway.  Other  land  being 
acquired  by  the  hospital  will  siurround  this 
property  which  is  triangular  on  two  sides. 

AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  adopted  will  require  the 
hospital  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property  plus  the  cost  of 
conveyance.  Prince  Georges  County  has  ob- 
tained substantial  benefits  from  the  Balti- 
more Washington  Parkway,  which  was  con- 
structed with  100  percent  Federal  financing. 
The  grant  by  the  county  of  the  5  acres 
needed  for  the  parkway  waa  without  reserva- 
tion or  a  request  that  the  granted  lands  be 
replaced.  It  was  only  recently  that  the  need 
for  additional  land  developed  for  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  action  by  the  committee  is  along  lines 
which  have  been  quite  consistently  and  gen- 
erally followed  In  slmllttr  land  transfers  In 
the  past. 

The  lands  sought  now  by  the  hospital  were 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
part  of  the  parkway  program  in  1947,  at  a 
cost  of  $300  per  acre. 

While  there  may  have  been  some  advance 
In  the  value  of  this  land,  the  committee 
notes  that  the  provision  it  has  included  will 
provide  the  hospital  with  the  land  at  a  price 
midway  between  the  cost  envisioned  in  the 
bill  as  introduced  and  the  cost  contemplated 
in  the  House  bill. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
ALASKA  TO  MRS.  WILLIAM  E. 
BELTZ 

The  bill  (S.  1065)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain land  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Una- 
lakleet,  Alaska,  to  Mr.  William  E.  Beltz 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
this  has  to  do  with  a  patent  which  was 
not  completed  by  the  husband  of  the 
named  beneficiary  in  the  bill,  who  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Alaskan  State 
Senate.    Section  2  of  the  bill  states: 

The  patent  shall  be  subject  to  outstand- 
ing gravel  permits  and  rights-of-way.  the 
patent  may  be  issued  only  after  payment  of 
the  fees  that  the  deceased  entryman  would 
have  been  required  to  pay.  and  the  patent 
shall  l>e  based  upon  a  survey  made  without 
cost  to  Mrs.  Beltz. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "issue",  to  strike  out  "without 
consideration,"  and  insert  "subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2,";  in  line  5, 
after  the  word  "fee",  to  strike  out  "in- 
cluding all"  and  insert  "exclusive  of  oil. 
gas,  and  other";  and  on  page  2,  after 
line  11,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Six:.  2.  The  patent  shall  be  subject  to  out- 
standing gravel  permits  and  rights-of-way, 
thB  patent  may  be  issued  only  after  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  that  the  deceased  entry- 
man  would  have  been  required  to  pay,  and 
the  patent  shall  be  based  upon  a  survey 
made  without  cost  to  Mrs.  Beltz. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2,  to  Mrs.  William  E  Beltz  a  patent 
in  fee  (exclusive  of  oil,  gas.  and  other  min- 
eral rights)  to  the  following  described  tract 
of  land,  together  with  all  buildings  and 
other  improvements  thereon,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Unalakleet,  Alaska:  Post  num- 
bered 1  located  on  left  limit  of  North  River 
on  sandbar  approximately  400  feet  east  of 
the  North  River  Bridge;  thence  2,640  feet  in 
an  easterly  direction  following  the  river  up- 
stream to  a  narrow  slough  and  following  the 
slough  to  post  numbered  2;  thence  2,640  feet 
In  a  southerly  direction  (through  timber)  to 
post  numbered  3;  thence  2,640  feet  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  post  numbered  4  lo- 
cated on  the  banlc  of  the  North  River;  thence 
upstream  in  a  northerly  direction  back  to 
post  numbered  1  approximately  2.640  feet 
from  post  numbered  4;  such  land  being  the 
same  land  described  in  the  homestead  settle- 
ment claim  (No.  F-023595)  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam E.  Beltz. 

Sec.  2.  The  patent  shall  be  subject  to  out- 
standing gravel  permits  and  rights-of-way, 
the  patent  may  be  issued  only  after  payment 
of  the  fees  that  the  deceased  entryman 
would  have  been  required  to  pay,  and  the 
patent  shall  be  based  upon  a  survey  made 
without  cost  to  Mrs.  Beltz. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1849),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue 
a  patent  to  Mrs.  William  E.  Beltz  to  the  lands 
upon  which  her  late  husband  filed  a  home- 
stead entry.  Mr.  Beltz  had  not  brought  the 
entry  to  the  point  of  completion  where 
existing  law  would  confer  upon  Mrs.  Beltz 
the  rights  of  a  person  succeeding  to  the  entry 
of  a  deceased  entryman.  In  consideration 
of  the  bill  Senator  Grvening  advanced  a  rule 
of  reason  and  equity,  wliich  the  committee 
adopted,  for  deciding  the  course  to  follow 
for  this  type  of  case. 

NEED 

William  E.  Beltz,  Alaska  born  of  Eskimo 
stock,  was  the  first  president  of  the  senate 
in  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  a  post  to  which 
he  was  unanimously  elected  and  occupied 
when  an  Incurable  brain  tumor  swiftly  over- 
came him.  The  father  of  four  children,  the 
oldest  only  6  at  the  time  of  his  untimely 
passing,  with  his  wife,  he  was  engaged  in 
perfecting  his  homestead  entry,  as  well  as 
serving  In  the  Alaska  Senate  and  in  numer- 
ous public  activities.  It  was  this  disabling 
illness  and  this  alone  which  nullified  his 
efforts. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  the  conunlt- 
tee concluded  that  reason  and  equity  in  this 
case  demonstrated  the  need  for  this  act. 

COSTS 

There  are  no  costs  to  the  Government. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  first  and  third  amendments  prescribe 
that  the  Secretary  shall  issue  the  patent  to 
the  land  to  liirs.  Beltz.  Inasmuch  as  Mrs. 
Beltz  has  carried  forward  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  land  these  amendments 
propose  that  the  patent  be  issued  under  the 
Homestead  Act. 

The  second  amendment,  relating  to  the 
reservation  of  the  mineral  rights,  applies  the 
principle  used  in  similar  conveyances. 

The  bill  (S.  3615)  to  authorize  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems, both  public  and  private,  in  metro- 
poUtan  and  other  urban  areas,  and  for 
ether  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  biU 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  go  over. 


BILL  PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3389)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  JUDGES  FOR 
COURTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  3428)  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges   to  the  municipal 


court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
municipal  court  of  appeals  for  the  Ws- 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  juvenile  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  consolidate  the 
Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Municipal  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  itnown  as  "The  Municipal 
Court  for  tlie  District  of  Columbia',  to  create 
'The  Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia',  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  April  1,  1942  (56  Stet.  190;  DC. 
Code,  sec.  11-752).  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  court  shall  consist 
of  a  chief  Judge  and  fifteen  associate  Judges 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  6  of  such 
Act.  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  11-771).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  "The  said  court 
shall  consist  of  a  chief  Judge  and  two  asso- 
ciate judges  appointed  by  tbe  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  19 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  1,  1938  (52  Stat. 
601;  DC.  Code.  sec.  11-920),  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three  Judges"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "a 
chief  Judge  and  two  associate  Judges". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  19  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  any  appointment  or  designation  as 
a  Judge  or  chief  Judge  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1851  >,  explainmg  the  purp>oses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
Judges  to  the  municipal  court,  the  munici- 
pal court  of  appeals,  and  the  Juvenile  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to  remove 
the  ambiguity  that  now  exists  In  the  law 
and  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  desig- 
nation of  the  chief  judges  of  the  afore- 
mentioned courts  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  present  law 
on  the  composition  of  the  municipal  court 
and  the  municipal  court  of  appeals  in  1942 
(Public  Law  512.  77th  Cong),  the  procedure 
of  long  standing  has  l>een  for  the  President 
to  forward  the  designation  of  the  chief  Judge 
to  the  Senate  for  approval.  Although  this 
was  the  practice  for  almost  two  decades,  the 
Justice  Department  in  a  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 1,  1961.  advised  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  Attorney  General's  Intention  to 
deviate  from  such  procedtu-e  and  recommend 
that  the  President  merely  designate  a  chief 
Judge  without  submitting  the  designation 
to  the  Senate  for  approval.  In  accordance 
with  this  announced  Intention,  the  Presi- 
dent, without  soliciting  Senate  confirmation, 
designated  the  Honorable  Andrew  Hood  to  be 
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tb0  chlflf  judge  at  the  municipal  court  of 
appeals  for  tttm  District  of  Columbia. 

In  gupport  of  Ita  legal  Interpretation  In 
tbla  matter,  the  Justice  Department  con- 
cluded that  Public  Law  612  (77th  CJong.) 
does  not  require  the  Senate's  approval  for 
the  deaignatlon  by  the  President  of  a  chief 
Judge  to  the  miinlclpal  court  and  the  mu- 
nicipal coxirt  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Ckdumbla.  but  rather  the  plain  language  of 
the  statute  authorizes  the  appointment  of 
a  given  number  of  Judges  with  Senate  ap- 
proval, and  thereafter  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  choose  one  of  them  to  act  as  chief 
Judge  without  the  necessity  of  Senate  ap- 
proval. 

Contrary  to  the  Justice  Department's  legal 
Interpretation  of  the  statute,  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
a  memorandum  opinion  to  the  committee 
dated  February   13.   1962,   came  to  a   com- 
pletely opposite  legal  decision  In  the  matter, 
concluding  that  the  designation  of  a  chief 
judge  by  the  President  \inder  the  purview  of 
Public  Law  512  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.    In  formulating  its  decision  in  this 
regard,  the  American  Law  Division  relied  on 
the  legislative  history  of  the  existiag  statute 
and  La  connection  therewith  stated  the  fol- 
lowing In  the  aforementioned  memorandum: 
"The  above  review  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory  of   Public  Law   612   strongly   Indicates 
that  as  regards  the  municipal  court  of  ap- 
peals the  offices  of  chief  judge  and  of  asso- 
ciate judges  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct 
and   that   the  President's   designation   of   a 
nominee  as  chief  Judge  is  to  be  made  at  the 
time  of  nomination  and  hence  that  an  ap- 
pointment to  that  office  must  receive  the 
consent   of    the   Senate.    The    original    bill 
clearly  provided  that  the  chief  Judge  and  the 
associate   judges   were   to   be    appointed  as 
such  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.    The  bill  as  adopted  is  amblg- 
uotis,  but  was  not  Intended  to  effect  any 
change  from  the  original  bill  in  this  regard. 
In  addition,  the  bill  as  adopted  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  chief  Judge  and  the 
associate  Judges  as  regards  their  initial  ap- 
pointments.    The  chief  Judge  Is  to  be   ap- 
pointed   for    10    years    while    the    associate 
Judges  are  to  be  appointed  for  8  and  6  years 
each.    The  act  gives  the  President  no  au- 
thority to  remove  a  chief  judge  during  his 
term  and  to  designate  another  judge  as  chief 
Judge  In  his  stead." 

In  addition  to  relying  heavily  on  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  public  law,  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Division  in  formulating  its  deci- 
sion also  gave  weighty  consideration  to  the 
(KMslblllty  of  diminished  compensation  of 
the  chief  Judge  that  could  occur  where  the 
designation  is  not  approved  by  the  Senate 
for  a  definite  time  period.  In  this  coiuiec- 
tlon  the  memorandum  opinion  stated: 

"It  should  be  noted  that  PubUc  Law  812 
both  as  originally  adopted  and  as  amended 
provides  that  the  chief  Judges  of  both  courts 
shall  receive  a  compensation  $500  higher 
than  that  provided  for  the  associate  judges 
of  their  courts.  It  would  therefore  be  ex- 
traordinary for  the  act  also  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  the  persons  designated  as 
chief  Judge  shall  serve  as  such  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  Article  in,  section  1, 
of  the  Constitution  provides,  for  example, 
that  the  compensation  of  Federal  judges 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office.  That  article  of  course 
applies  only  to  "constitutional  courts"  whose 
judges  serve  during  good  behaviors,  but  It 
evidences  a  tradition  that  no  one  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  Influence  judges  through 
possession  of  power  to  reduce  their  com- 
pensation. Interpreting  Public  Law  512  to 
mean  that  the  President  may  designate  an 
individual  as  chief  Judge  without  consent  of 
the  Senate  leaves  open  the  question  of  the 
term  for  which  the  designation  may  be  made 
and  may  give  rlae  to  a  situation  where  the 
President  is  asserted  to  have  the  power  to 


terminate  the  designation  at  his  pleasuiA. 
thereby  giving  the  President  a  power  as  re- 
gards District  of  ColTunbia  courts  that  m 
may  not  constitutionally  possess  as  regar4B 
article  m  courts.  If  It  had  been  the  Inteai- 
tlon  of  Congress  In  enacting  Public  Law  611 
it  surely  would  have  been  spelled  out  clearlj^ 
in  the  act." 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  committee  th«|t 
from  the  divided  legal  opinions  rendered  6(7 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  AmeH- 
ican  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  CoB|- 
gress  an  ambiguity  exists  In  the  language  Of 
Public  Law  512  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  Judges  of  the  municipal  courtjs 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  is  of  the  view  that  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  In  appointing  the  chief 
Judges  to  the  various  courts  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  should  be  made  clear.  This 
bin,  if  enacted,  would  remove  the  amblguiltj' 
that  now  exists  in  the  statutes  and  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  designation  i)f 
the  chief  justices  of  the  municipal  court, 
the  municipal  covirt  of  appeals,  and  tile 
juvenile  court  must  be  with  the  advice  atUd 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  any  appoint- 
ment or  designation  as  a  Judge  or  chUf 
judge  of  the  municipal  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  municipal  court  of  appetjs 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  juvenlje 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  made  prl^T 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  measuit, 
shall  not  be  affected. 

The  committee  is  Informed  that  the  Justice 
Department  does  not  oppose  the  enactmeait 
of  this  legislation. 


Ing  training  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-415;  76  Stat.  23)  and  eligible  for  train- 
ing allowances  thereunder.  The  act  provides 
for  reimbursement  in  compensation  cases  to 
any  State  making  such  payments,  and  it  Is 
the  object  of  this  bill  to  make  Identical  pro- 
vision for  reimbursement  In  the  case  of  rail- 
road unemployment  benefits  paid  out  of 
the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
count. Reimbursement  would  be  author- 
ized for  all  payments  made  prior  to  July  1. 
1964.  and  for  50  percent  of  payments  paid 
on  or  after  that  date. 


RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUJ- 
ANCE  ACCOUNT 

The  bill  (S.  3529)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Etevelopment  and  Training  Act  0t 
1962  with  regard  to  reimbursement  Of 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
account  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Homsf 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subs<^- 
tlon  (h)  of  section  203  of  the  Manpower  Dle- 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended,  effective  March  15,  1962,  by  lh- 
sertlng  "(1)"  after  the  subsection  desigaja- 
tlon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  unemployment  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Unemplo3rment  Insurance  Act  Rre 
paid  to  a  person  taking  training  under  this 
Act  and  eligible  for  a  training  allowance.  t)ie 
railroad  unemployment  Insurance  account  in 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  shall  be  relXn- 
bursed,  from  funds  herein  appropriated,  :for 
all  of  such  benefits  paid  prior  to  July  1, 
1964,  and  for  50  per  centum  of  the  Eunouint 
of  such  benefits  paid  on  or  after  that  date. 
The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  fee 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  ohe 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  such  amount 
shall  then  be  placed  in  the  railroad  une»n- 
ployment  Insurance  account."  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.;  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Re- 
port (No.  1853),  explaining  the  purpo$es 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceafpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE    BILI. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  direct  that 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  shall  be 
relmbured  for  all  unemployment  compeoea- 
tlon  payments  made  by  it  to  persons  ttLt- 


BILLS    PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2937)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  increases  in  annuities,  eliminate  the 
option  with  respect  to  certain  survivor 
annuities,  and  provide  for  interchange 
of  credits  between  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  and  the  insurance  system 
established  by  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  wa-s  announced  as  next  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over.    It  is  not  calendar  material. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  3164)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Sei-vice  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  increase, 
in  the  case  of  children  attending  school, 
from  18  to  21,  the  maximum  age  for 
receiving  benefits  under  such  act  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
will  be  passed  over. 


ThebiU 


ALTERNATE  REPRESENTATION  OF 
SECRETARIAL  OFFICERS,  MIGRA- 
TORY BIRD  CONSERVATION  COM- 
MISSION 

The  bill  (S.  3504)  to  provide  for  al- 
ternate representation  of  secretarial  offi- 
cers on  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  715a)  is  amended  by  inserting,  im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence,  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Each  of  the  aforesaid 
Secretaries  may  designate  the  Under  Secre- 
tary or  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  his  depart- 
ment as  his  alternate  with  authority  to  rep- 
resent him  and  to  consider  and  pass  upon 
matters  before  the  said  Commission." 

Sec.  2.  Section  18  of  the  aforesaid  Act  (16 
use.  715q)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "conunlsslon"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "commission"  and  by  striking  out 
"$5,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaiumous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1856),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion was  created  by  section  a  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act  (act  of  Feb.  18. 
1929,  45  Stat.  1222).  This  act  in  effect  was 
amended  in  1939  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  II,  which  transferred  ftmctlons  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  relating  to  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife,  game,  and  migratory 
birds  to  the  Secretai7  of  the  Interior,  and 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  secretary  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission  in  lieu  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  In  other  respects  the  orig- 
inal composition  of  the  Commission  was 
retained. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Cabinet  monbera 
( the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
t-ory  of  the  Interior)  mentioned,  the  Com- 
mission consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, two  Members  of  the  Senate  selected 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvee  selected  by 
the  Speaker.  The  statute  also  provides  for 
representation  on  the  Commlaslon  by  a  State 
ofllclal  during  consideration  and  voting  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  any 
areas  of  land  and  water  in  his  State. 

The  Commission  la  authorized  to  approve 
areas  of  land  and  water  for  purchase  or 
rental  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Is  required  through  Its  Chairman,  to  make  a 
detailed  annvial  report  to  Congress  on  Its 
operations. 

Senator  Hrttbka  and  Mktcalv  presently 
represent  the  UB.  Senate  on  the  Commission. 
The  Members  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  Congressmen  Gavin  and  Karstsn. 

puaposs  ov  THK  snj. 

At  a  Commission  meeting  June  27,  1962, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Informed  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representative  Mem- 
bers that,  after  an  investigation  that  he  had 
made,  he  had  determined,  through  studying 
a  1954  opinion  by  the  Solicitor  of  his  Depart- 
ment that  he  was  authorized  to  designate 
anyone  to  appear  and  represent  him  on  the 
Commission. 

On  the  basis  of  that  Solicitor's  1954  opinion 
the  congressional  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion feel  that  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act  (16  U.S.C.  715a)  should  be  amended. 
They  beUeve,  and  your  committee  concurs, 
that  the  decisions  to  spend  the  money,  $106 
million  collected  through  "duck  stamp"  sales 
should  be  made  on  a  relatively  high  level. 
The  four  Members  of  Oongren  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  conservationists  of  this  coun- 
try who  made  possible  the  "duck  stamp" 
program  felt  that  they  were  giving  the  trus- 
tee responsibilities  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agrtciilture. 

There  has  been  dlfflculty,  at  times,  in  get- 
ting a  quorum  at  Commission  meetings  due 
to  the  heavy  demands  upon  the  time  of 
Cabinet  members. 

S.  3504  would  provide  that  the  Secretaries 
may  designate  the  Under  Secretary  or  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  from  their  departments,  as 
alternates  if  they  are  unable  to  attend. 

Section  18  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Act  would  be  amended  to  Increase  the 
$5,000  authorization  in  the  original  act  to 
$10,000.  There  Is  going  to  be  an  accelerated 
wetlands  program  under  the  1961  act.  This 
money  would  cover  expenses  for  the  members 
of  State  fish  and  game  commissions  and 
others  who  come  to  give  the  Commission 
Information  and  facts  that  they  need  to 
know  about  the  land  they  are  acquiring. 


STUDIES  OP  THE  GENETICS  OP 
SPORT  FISHES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1542)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
cvm 1015 


of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies  of  the 
genetics  of  sport  fishes  and  to  carry  out 
selective  breeding  of  such  fishes  to  de- 
velop strains  with  inherent^  attributes 
valuable  In  programs  of  research,  fish 
hatchery  production  and  management 
of  recreational  fishery  resources,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  acquire  suitable 
lands  and  water  rights,  to  construct  or  other- 
wise acquire  laboratory  or  other  buildings 
and  structures,  to  acquire  equipment  and 
apparatus  and  to  employ  necessary  person- 
nel: (2)  to  cooperate  with  State  and  other 
Institutions  and  agencies  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate;  (3)  to 
make  public  the  results  of  research  and  ex- 
periments conducted  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  this  Act;  and  (4)  to  propagate. 
maintain,  and  distribute  such  genetically 
Improved  or  stabUlzed  strains  of  fishes  as 
may  be  developed  by  the  authorized  program 
of  selective  breeding. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

See.  3.  That  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized — 

(a)  to  acquire  in  such  manner  as  he  shall 
consider  to  be  in  the  public  intereet  land  and 
interests  in  land  including  but  not  Hmit^w^ 
to  water  rights;  to  construct  or  acquire 
otherwise  laboratory  or  other  buildings  and 
structures:  to  acquire  equipment  and  appa- 
ratus; and  to  employ  necessary  personnel; 

(b)  to  cooperate  with  States  and  with 
other  agencies  and  Institutions  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  consider  to 
be  appropriate  and  In  the  public  interest; 

(c)  to  make  public  the  results  of  research 
and  experiments  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
Act;  and 

(d)  to  propagate,  maintain,  and  distribute 
to  cooperating  States  and  other  agencies  such 
genetically  improved  or  stabilized  strains  of 
fishes  as  may  be  developed  pursuant  to 
this   Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  a  fishery  re- 
search laboratory  or  laboratories  to  conduct 
basic  studies  of  the  genetics  of  sport  fishes 
and  to  carry  out  selective  breeding  programs 
directed  toward  the  development  of  strains 
of  fishes  having  inherent  physical  charac- 
teristics or  physiological  reactions  of  specific 
or  general  value  to  the  constructive  manage- 
ment of  the  recreational  fisheries  and  to  the 
guiding  and  Implementing  functions  of  re- 
search and  fish  hatchery  production. 

Sec.  a.  That  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  acquire  in  such  manner  as  he  shall 
consider  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  land 
and  interests  in  land  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  water  rights;  to  construct  or  acquire 
otherwise  laboratory  or  other  buildings  and 
structures;  to  acquire  equipment  and  ap- 
paratus; and  to  employ  necessary  per- 
sonnel; 

(b)  to  cooperate  with  States  and  with 
other  agencies  and  Institutions  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  consider  to 
be  appropriate  and  In  the  public  Interest; 

(c)  to  make  pubUc  the  results  of  research 
and  experiments  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
Act;  and 

(d)  to  propagate,  maintain,  and  distribute 
to  cooperating  States  and  other  agencies 
such     genetically     Improved     or     stabilized 


strains  of  fishes  as  may  be  developed  pur« 
suant  to  this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  \m 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided.  That  no  more  than  $2,600,000  shall  be 
appropriated  for  this  purpoee  In  any  one 
fiscal  year. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricobd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1857).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fuaposx  or  thz  bhi, 

S.  1542,  as  amended,  would  authorlee 
studies  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
of  sport  fishes  and  direct  it  to  carry  on 
valuable  research  programs  relating  to  selec- 
tive fish  breeding. 

The  Bureau  of  Sp(»ta  Pishertes  and  Wild- 
life. Department  of  the  Interior,  has  this  to 
say  in  its  testimony  In  support  of  S.  1642: 

"The  Department  has  submitted  to  the 
Oommlttce  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
meroe  a  favorable  report  on  S.  1542  (HJl. 
7826) .  and  has  recommended  aerend  perfect- 
ing amendments  of  a  clarifying  nature. 

"We  believe  the  type  ol  study  proposed 
In  thU  leglalaUon  wlU  be  highly  beneficial. 
In  the  past,  our  sclentuts  and  thoee  of  other 
agencies  have  tried  in  many  ways  to  better 
the  recreational  fishery  reeourcee  at  the 
United  States.  We  have  regulated  the  catch 
to  save  fish  for  more  anglers,  and  have 
planted  fish  from  hatcheries  to  Increase 
the  number  available  in  the  streams,  lakes, 
ponds,  and  reservoirs.  We  have  tried  to  Im- 
prove the  envirtmments  in  these  waters  so 
that  fish  have  a  better  chance  to  SAirvlve. 
and  we  have  even  tried  to  give  them  better 
feeding  areas  and  spawning  places. 

"Except  for  a  few  sporadic  efforts,  we 
have  not  yet  tried  to  Improve  the  fish  them- 
selves into  hardier,  healthier,  longer-lived 
strains.  UntU  we  undertake  this  line  of 
work,  we  are  not  doing  our  utmost  to  meet 
the  recreatlorud  fishing  demands  which  are 
already  upon  us. 

"Our  own  limited  studies  have  indicated 
that  by  breeding  and  rearing  fish  specifically 
for  the  streams  in  which  they  are  to  live, 
and  for  the  natural  conditions  they  wlU  face, 
we  can  have  better  fish  survival  and  the 
angler  will  have  more  attractive  fish  to  catch. 

"Greater  economy  in  fish  production  at 
hatcheries  will  come  from  develi^lng 
genetically  stable  strains  of  fish  suitable  for 
artificial  rearing.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  In  this  direction  by  the  feeding  of 
low-cost  foods,  but  more  progress  will  come 
by  rearing  fish  better  able  to  utilize  those 
foods.  Disease  resistance  Is  another  asset 
which  mtist  be  developed  and  fixed  in  strains 
of  hatchery  fish  reared  under  crowded  con- 
ditions. Brood  stock  having  high  fecundity 
and  good  egg  viability  is  also  desired. 
Properly  organized  studies  on  genetics  of  fish 
will  help  vus  to  develop  fish  breeding  lines 
for  these  various  purposes.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  with  these  strains,  and  through 
the  use  of  fish  hybrids,  we  can  rear  fish 
economlcaUy  for  the  put-and-take  angler 
Who  Is  becoming  increasingly  common.'* 

In  support  of  the  bill.  Senator  J.  J. 
HiCKXT,  of  Wyoming,  stated — 

"The  tourist  Industry  in  Wyocnlng  and 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  has 
increased  in  magnitude  over  the  years  and  it 
Is  anticipated  that  the  recreational  faeilltiefl 
of  these  States  will  need  to  be  Increased 
diirlng  the  coming  years  to  provide  for  the 
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f  f  growth  of  thU  Industry.    Th«  addlUonal  r«- 

qulrtoiMiti  for  gun*  flah  In  aupplylnf  th« 
aMda  of  thla  Industry  hava  baoom*  •  prob- 
itm  Of  alfnlfloant  mafnltudt,  and  th« 
puuf*  of  thU  bill,  8.  1548.  would  tailit  In 
obtalBlni  b«tt«  toMdi  of  flah  and  •nhanoc 
th«  flah  hatehary  produotlon  for  thla  raeraa- 
ttonal  induatry," 

OoT,  JMk  OHt.  of  Wyoming,  txprtMad 
Iht  vltwi  Of  Wjomlni  Itftt*  agf  nolti  In  th« 
following  mannn: 

"Wa  ara  of  tha  opinion  that  tha  aatab- 
llahmant  of  a  raaaareh  unit  In  tha  araa 
would  b«  of  graat  bana&t  to  tha  Rooky 
Mountain  rtglon,  tiptolally  In  raMtroh  in 
trout.  Thi  Mltntlfto  rtMaroh  luoh  a  unit 
oould  protld*  would  bo  of  intatlinabla  valua." 

Xn  uia  long  run  thla  bill  should  aava  tha 
taxp*yara  monay.  It  la  a  wall-known  faot 
that  a  larga  paroantaga  of  flah  plaoad  In  tha 
itrtama  by  flah  hatohariaa  dla  btfora  thay 
baeoma  aoollmatad  to  thalr  naw  aurround- 
Inga.  Tlia  raault  la  that  a  graatar  numbar  of 
ftah  must  ba  plantad  In  ordar  to  maat  tha 
haalthlar.  hardlar  atralna  of  flahaa,  not  only 
win  thla  problam  ba  ovarooma  to  a  graat 
axtant  but  tha  plaaaura  darlvad  by  tha  flah* 
•rman  in  having  to  axart  graatar  afforta  in 
landing  hla  oatoh  will  ba  magnlflad. 

ooara 

Tha  Dapartmant  of  tha  Xntartor  mada  tha 
followlni  Mtlmata  o(  funda  rtqulrad  for  ra- 
laarah  In  itnatloa  and  Nlaetlva  braadlni; 

"Although  no  funda  ara  praaantly  avail - 
abla  or  budgatad  for  raaaareh  In  ganatlea  and 
aalaatlvf  bratdtng,  auoh  work  la  ineludad 
In  our  plana  aa  a  major  funetlon  of  our 
flahary  raaaareh  program.  Initial  atvidtaa 
will  eonaantrata  on  tha  rainbow  trout,  a 
logical  eholca  baaauaa  of  lla  wida  diairlbu* 
tlon,  graat  popularity,  importanoa  in  pro« 
duatlon  of  Fadaral,  Itata,  and  prlvata  hMtch- 
arlN.  and  adaptability  to  oultura.  Wa 
antlelpata  that  at  a  alia  affordlni  a  watar 
aupply  of  tha  raqulrad  tamparatura,  voluma, 
and  quality,  tha  primary  aaparlmantal  faell- 
ItlM  for  raarlng  and  taatlng  hundrada  of 
Mparata  amall  lota  of  rainbow  trout  will  ba 
built.  Ooiti  of  major  faellltlN  for  rainbow 
trout  raaaarah,  Mtlmatad  at  approxlmataly 
II  million,  will  ba  dlvldad  batwaan  I  or  par- 
hapa  I  flacal  yaara.  Ooncurrantly,  a  parma- 
ntnt  ataff  of  about  10  profaaalonal  and  II 
aupportlni  paraonnal  would  ba  aiiamblad. 
Tha  profaaalonal  taam  would  ineluda  paraon- 
nal tralnad  In  flahary  biology,  ganatlea.  pa- 
thology, aerology,  phyalology,  and  related  dla- 
olpUnea.  Annual  ooata,  aalarlea,  and  ex- 
penaea  of  thla  program  probably  will  reach 
the  1800,000  level  in  about  4  yeara. 

"Bubaaquent  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
tha  genetics  and  selective  breeding  to  In- 
clude Important  warm-water  species  will 
benent  from  experience  gained  In  the  early 
trout  studies  and  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
results  of  cultural-methods  research  now 
underway.  This  bill  provides  for  a  maximum 
appropriation  of  a2,S00,000  In  any  one  fiscal 
year.  We  believe  that  full  development  of 
the  planned  program  can  be  accomplished 
within  this  limitation." 


August  9 


The  bill  (8.  103)  to  ftuthorlse  the 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  oonatruct, 
ate  and  maintain  the  Auburn-Fc 
•outh  unit,  American  River  Dlvl 
Central  Valley  project,  California, 
Federal  reclamation  law  waa  announced 
aa  next  In  order. 

The  PRESZDZNO  OFFICER.    la  there 

Objection  to  the  preient  coniiderviion 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 
The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.    The  blU 

will  be  paeied  over. 

The  bill  (8.  3617)  to  authoi-lne  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  eatabllsh  and 
carry  out  a  program  to  promote  the  flow 
Of  domeitlcally  produced  lumber  in  oom- 
meroe  waa  announced  ai  next  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la  Oliere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  Thft  bill 
will  be  paued  over, 


the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  aa  follows: 

Reaolved,  That  Mr.  Bottvm  be,  and  Is 
hereby,  elected  a  member  on  tha  part  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library,  vice  Mr.  Pbarson. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1171)  to  assure  con- 
tinued fish  and  wildlife  benefits  from 
the  national  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion areas  by  authorizing  their  appropri- 
ate incidental  or  secondary  use  for  pub- 
lic recreation  to  the  extent  that  such  use 
is  compatible  with  the  primary  purposes 
of  such  areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  passed  over. 


STATUE    OF    EUSEBIO    FRANCQiCO 
XZNO 


to  pill 


The  Joint  reiolutlon  (H,J,  RrH,  430* 
authorlilng  the  State  of  Arlaona  to  place 
In  the  Statuary  Hall  collection  at  thp 
United  atatei  Capitol  thP  atatut^  of 
luieblo  Frandioo  Kino  waa  oonaldiirrd, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  rrad  thr  tlilid 
tlmp,  and  paaied. 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  UAIK 
SENATOR  DWORSKAK.  OF  IlMllO 

The  reaolution  (S.  Rra.  SQfii  tu  i)a,v 
certain  funeral  expenara  of  thr  latr  $rn* 
ator  Henry  C.  Dworahak,  of  Idaho  wan 
eonaldei^td  and  agrrrd  to,  aa  folloMiiii: 

N(<Aoh'i*d,  Thnl  \\\p  Woorelnry  »»f  th»  l»*«»u« 
tvie  U  her<>by  ft\iihurl«<>tl  ni\U  UiciiciPd  wi  \m\ 
ttm\  tha  ctmtlngfht  riiiitl  of  the  Heiinl^  tltf> 
aetunl  and  necessary  i»Kp«itM>«  inrvirratl  by 
the  cummtttee  nppotnt«d  to  nrrnit|t»  ftil*  ni\(l 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Monombte  Mptiry 
0.  Dworshak,  late  a  Bcnntor  from  the  $tnte 
of  Idaho,  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  b)>  thp 
ohalrmRn  of  the  Committee  on  Rule!  luid 
Admlnlitratlon, 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
STUDY  ENTITLED  "TRIAL  PRO- 
GRAM OF  PUBLIC  LAND  RANGE 
APPRAISAL" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  367)  autjhor- 
izing  the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  study  entitled  "Trial  Program  of 
Public  Land  Range  Appraisal."  was  Con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  study  entitled  "Trial  Pro- 
gram of  Public  Land  Range  Appraisal", 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  by  the  Departtnent 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


ELECTION  OF  SENATE  MEMBER  TO 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
LIBRARY  1 1 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  372)   electing 
a  member  on  the  part  of  the  Senaie  to 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  KEARIN08 
ON  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Rea.  500)  authorising  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional ooptea  of  parte  2,  3,  6,  and  7  of 
the  hearinga  held  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  the  Impact 
of  imports  and  exports  waa  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  COM- 
MEI-IORATE  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY or  THE  FIRST  INAUGURAL 
OF  ABRAHAM  UNCOLN 

Thr  concuri'cnt  resolution  (H,  Con 
Rea,  503)  to  authorlee  the  printing  aa  a 
Houae  document  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Commlttoe  on  Arranuementa  to  Com- 
mt^mointp  the  lOOtli  Annlveraary  of  the 
Fti'Mt  IimiiHurnl  of  Abrnhnm  Lincoln  waa 
onnaldfiTd  and  Rurerd  to 

Mr.  MANSFIRLD    That  cumpletoa  the 
citllor  thrcnlrndar, 


TRAINING 
BY      DEAF 


EDUCATIONAL  AND 
FILMH  FOR  USE 
PKIiHONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  Prraldont,  I  move 
that  i\w  Ht>nate  procprd  lu  the  oonild- 
t>rKllun  of  A  U\\, 

ThP  PKKHIDINO  OrriCKW,  The  bill 
will  \ip  atatPd  by  tltlp  fur  Ihr  Inrorinn- 
Hon  of  \\\p  Hrnntp, 

Tht>  LieoitiLATtVK  Clknk,  A  bill  (B, 
a&Il)  to  pi-ovldr  fur  the  produotlon  and 
distribution  of  pducallonal  and  training 
films  for  use  by  deaf  persona,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare with  amendments  on  page  2.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  1,  to  strike  out  "That" 
and  insert  ""That"";  after  line  17,  to 
insert: 

(b)  Paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as 
paragraph  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respectively, 
and  there  Is  Inserted  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following: 

"(4)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research 
in  the  use  of  educational  and  training  films 
for  the  deaf,  for  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  training  films  for  the  deaf,  and 
for  the  training  of  persons  In  the  use  of 
films  for  the  deaf." 

And  on  page  3,  line  4,  to  strike  out 
" < b I "  and  insert  " ( c) ",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
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provide  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Kdu- 
cntion,  and  Welfare  (or  a  loan  eervloe  of 
captioned  fiima  for  the  deaf",  approved  Bep* 
tembar  8,  1958  (79  8Ut.  1742),  U  am«nd«i 
to  read  ufoUowi: 

"That  the  objeotlvet  of  thla  Act  art^ 

"(n)  to  promou  the  general  welfare  of 
dcnf  pereona  by  (1)  bringing  to  euoh  per> 
none  undentandlng  and  apprtcUtlon  of 
th(w«  films  which  pUy  luoh  an  Important 
|).trt  in  the  gentral  and  cultural  advanoa- 
mrnt  of  hearing  pereona,  (9)  providing, 
through  theee  &lma,  enrlohed  eduoatlonal 
una  cultural  experlenoea  through  whloh  deaf 
pcrnuna  can  b«  brought  Into  bettar  touch 
with  the  raftlltlai  of  tntlr  anvlronmant,  and 
(9)  provldini  a  wholaaoma  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience which  deaf  pereona  may  ahare  to- 
i^rihtr;  and 

"(h)  to  promote  tha  eduoatlonal  advance- 
nit>nt  of  deaf  paraona  by  ( 1 )  oarrylni  on  ra« 
Mfiirch  in  tha  uaa  of  eduoatlonal  and  train- 
lug  nima  for  the  deaf,  (9)  producing  and 
UiitilUutlng  educational  and  training  fllma 
for  the  denf,  and  (9)  training  peraona  In  the 
u«e  of  nimi  for  the  deaf." 

lb)  Paragrapha  (4),  (6),  and  (fl)  of  aac- 
tiim  S(b)  of  auoh  Act  ara  radealgnated  m 
purugrupha  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  raapaotlvaly, 
11  nU  there  la  tnaerted  after  paragraph  (t) 
the  rnllowlni: 

"(4)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  raaaareh 
in  Uia  \iat  of  educational  and  tralnlni  fllma 
riir  the  doaf,  for  tha  production  and  dla- 
tributlun  uf  training  Alma  fur  the  deaf,  and 
for  the  trnlntng  of  pereona  In  tha  uae  uf 
nima  for  tha  dCMf," 

(r)  Nertlon  4  of  aurh  Act  la  nmandad  to 
rend  aa  fotlnwa: 

"nm\  4,  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to 
l>e  appropriated  for  each  haral  year  auah 
funda  aa  may  ba  naoaaaary  tu  carry  out  tha 
ubjeotivea  of  thla  Act," 

Tho    PRRIXDWO    OFPICXR.      Tht 

queallon  la  on  aaraclni  to  the  amrnd- 
mrnta. 

The  amrndmpnUi  were  Atreed  to, 

The  bin  wai  ordei'ed  to  be  eniro^ned 
fur  a  thli'd  it>Adlnv,  read  the  third  time, 
nnd  paMipd, 

Mr,  MANaPXILD.  Mr,  Prettdent,  X 
wiNh  to  extond  my  oonrratulAUona  to 
thr  dlNiiiwulahrd  Brnator  from  Matni 
I  Mr.  MttRKtil,  and  the  dlnttngulahed 
Hi^nniur  from  Rhode  taland  I  Mr,  Pill) 
for  tho  outatandlni  work  they  have  done 
on  this  matter  and  the  Initiative  and 
rnthusla«m  they  have  ihown.  They  are 
to  be  commended.  Certainly,  I  am 
Rratcful  for  their  taking  the  initiative 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  generous  comments.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  there  may  be 
inserted  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Rkcors  an 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation 

The  bill,  S.  2511.  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, would  amend  PubUc  Law  85-606,  ttuit 
established  a  loan  aervice  of  captioned  fllma 
for  the  deaf  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  bill  woiUd  de- 
lete the  existing  celling  of  a350,000  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf  program  and  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide for: 

(a)  the  conduct  of  research  in  the  uae  of 
educational  and  training  films  for  the  deaf; 

(b)  the  production  and  distribution  of 
training  films  for  the  deaf;  and 

(c)  the  training  of  persons  in  the  use  of 
Alms  for  the  deaf. 


Theee  new  authorltlee  and  the  tnoreaaed 
level  of  funds  that  oould  be  made  available 
would  permit  a  algnlfloant  exp(MiBlon  In  tha 
library  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf.  Tha 
filma  thamaalvaa  would  Improve  In  quality 
and  In  uaefulneaa  through  tha  newly  au- 
thorised program  of  research  in  oaptloned 
nims  for  the  deaf,  The  training  of  pereonnel 
in  tha  uaa  of  thaaa  filma  would  further  en- 
hance thalr  value  In  ediioatlni  and  training 
tha  deaf. 

Regional  distribution  oentere  for  the  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf  oould  be  eetabllahed 
to  provide  for  tha  moat  affldant  dlatrlbutton 
of  tha  greatly  Incraaaad  library  of  nimi, 

Tha  naw  reaponalbllltlaa  that  would  ba  car- 
ried out  through  the  oaptloned  fllma  program 
would  Include  special  programing  for  cur- 
ricula in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Resoarrh 
that  would  ba  purauad  under  tha  new  nu- 
thorltlea  of  tha  bill  would  relate  to;  (1)  aa- 
lection  and  utiUaation  of  eleotromeohanloal 
devloee  related  to  fllmed  maurlals:  (8)  devel- 
opment and  validation  of  fllm  programa  and 
procedures:  and  (S)  the  application  and  in- 
tegration of  auch  devleaa  and  matarlala  Into 
ailatlng  and  planned  curricula. 

Tha  level  of  radaral  funda  that  would  ba 
available  under  the  expanded  program  of 
oaptloned  fllma  for  the  deaf  would  be  de- 
termined on  an  annual  baala  by  tha  Oon* 
greaa, 

Although  Uia  preaant  program  of  captioned 
fllma  for  tha  deaf  la  limited  to  eUO.OOO  per 
year,  the  Federal  Oovarnment  approprlataa 
auma  conalderably  In  eeeeea  of  thla  amount 
In  behalf  of  eduoatlonal  and  reereatlenal 
malerinla  fur  ihnaa  afllleted  by  bllndaeae.  Xa 
leei,  for  example,  a  total  of  I1,MC,000  waa 
appropriated  for  tha  talking  booka  profram 
admintaiared  by  tha  Library  of  Oongreaa  and 
an  additional  M70,000  waa  appropriated  for 
tha  production  and  dlatrlbution  of  braille 
taitbooka  and  other  eduoatlonal  malerlali 
by  tha  American  Printing  Nouae  for  the 
Mltnd. 

Maaamaa 

TNtlmony  in  favor  of  tha  anactmenla  ol  1. 
liAII  WM  praaaiited  on  Auguat  *?.  INI,  bf 
repraaantatlvea  of  auch  urfantaatlona  and 
aMuelatlona  aa  the  Oonferenea  of  Bxaeutlvaa 
of  American  tchnola  for  tha  Deaf,  the  Ooun* 
cil  fitr  kxreptiotml  Chlldrtn.  the  OonvealtOB 
of  Amerlean  Xnetruetore  el  the  Deat»  and 
tha  national  Aaeoelatlon  of  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  MUaxxi,  Mr.  Preeldent.  X  aik 
unanimoua  oonient  that  a  copy  of  my 
itatement  before  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor  and  Publio  Welfare  on  the  biU  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  thii  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoan,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  a  long  and  con- 
tinuing Interest  in  the  new  and  revolution- 
ary techniques  which  are  being  Introduced 
Into  educational  programs.  The  more  I  have 
studied  the  potential  of  new  methods,  par- 
ticularly audiovisual  aids,  the  more  I  have 
become  convinced  of  the  tremendous  poesl- 
bUities  of  this  method  in  teaching  the  deaf. 

Last  year  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  I  indicated  my  be- 
lief in  the  favorable  Impact  an  Improved  cap- 
tioned films  program  woxild  have  on  the  wel- 
fare of  this  group  of  handicapped  persons. 

I  would  like  to  state  that,  with  an  addi- 
tional year  of  experience  in  the  present  pro- 
gram, I  am  even  more  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  amendment. 

The  need  for  expanded  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  deaf  increases  and  the  time 
has  arrived  to  take  some  positive  action  to 
assist  these  handicapped  persons. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  we  shotild 
look  at  the  Federal  program  for  the  blind. 
The  existing  Inequality  between  that  pro- 
gram and  the  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
program  is  clearly  evident. 


At  the  preeent  time,  the  oaptloned  films 
for  the  deaf  program  has  a  limited  annual 
budget  of  iaS0,000.  Thla  repreeents  gl  for 
each  daaf  peraon  In  tha  United  Statee. 

Compared  with  thla  aum,  the  talking  books  ~ 
for  tha  blind  program  in  1068  aarvad  850,000 
Indlvlduala  at  a  ooet  of  approximately  ei,- 
eoo.OOO,  or  a  Uttie  over  eft  for  each  blind 
paraon,  Tha  talking  books  program  haa  an 
unlimited  budget,  Xn  addition  to  Pederal 
aaalatanca,  there  ara  many  charitable  organl- 
Kstlons,  Buch  as  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  which  are  eonoemed  with  the  epeolal 
problema  of  tha  blind. 

X  In  no  way  want  to  Imply  that  sMlatanoe 
to  tha  blind  ahould  be  curtailed.  I  merely 
wish  to  indicate  the  wide  gap  between  the 
two  programs, 

Enactment  of  B.  asil  would  help  to  narrow 
tlie  praaent  Inequity  In  aaalatanca  given  to 
theaa  two  groupa  of  handicapped  Indlvlduala, 

Under  the  preeent  captioned  fllma  program, 
some  eso  troupe  of  deaf  pereona  utillae  tha 
Aim  distribution  aervlcee.  Thla  figure  la  leea 
than  10  percent  of  tha  total  daaf  popula- 
tion of  approximately  850,000. 

Currently  the  program  haa  a  mere  14  edu- 
cational aubjecu,  and  aome  of  theae  are  ac- 
tually mora  documentary  than  educational. 
The  remaining  subJecU  are  aolaly  entertain- 
ment by  nature, 

Oommerelal  firma  are  net  tntereated  In  pro- 
ducing captioned  Alma  beeauae  of  the  limited 
market.   They  ara  alao  not  tntereated  In  ea- 

ftlorlng  naw  technlquaa  In  the  uae  of  Aloaa 
or  thla  apeelal  group.  The  film  Industry  U 
not  In  a  position  to  promote  teaeUer  training 
in  mere  effeetlve  uae  of  the  Alms. 

Tha  preaant  act  oontalna  no  pruvlalon  for 
reaaareh  or  for  training  peraonnal  who  teach 
the  deaf.  Theae  are  erltleal  and  Important 
areas  which  are  forced  to  go  neglected  be* 
eauae  of  narrow  budget  llmttaUoai. 

Unique  edueatteaal  MMemi  an  Involved 
in  teaehlng  a  pereoa  nandleapped  by  deaf- 
neea.  Thla  atudent  requlree  beMer  vlaual 
materlala  and  mere  adequately  trained 
teaehere. 

Teaehere  of  the  deaf  are  (aeed  with  unuiunl 
problema  net  alwaya  fully  Nallied  er  under* 
atoed  by  tha  lay  publle.  A  child  who  U  either 
born  deaf  or  rendered  deaf  at  a  very  early 
age  U  inAleted  with  a  double  bvrden  to  bear 
throughout  Ufa.  Iliere  ii  no  Bonnal  way 
for  auch  a  ehlld  to  learn  how  to  eommunl* 
oata  beeauae  aounda  have  no  meaning  for 
him. 

By  aipandlng  tha  preeent  captioned  Alms 

grograma.  It  will  be  poealbla  to  enrleh  the 
vea  of  many  more  thousands  of  deaf  ehll* 
drcn  and  aduiu.  Xn  conaldertng  thla 
amendment,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Nation  benefits  aa  well  aa  the  handicapped 
IndlvlduaL 

In  flacal  year  IMl,  tha  appropriation  for 
this  program  was  only  4185,000.  In  flacal 
year  1062.  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  Increaee  that 
amount  to  a250,000.  Thla  is  the  celling 
which  has  been  placed  on  Public  Law 
85-905. 

8.  2511  would  amend  Public  Law  8&-«0S 
and  would  remove  the  e250,000  annual  ap- 
propriation limitation. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment  to  assiune  responslblUty  for  the 
production  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 

It  would  authorize  research  In  the  use  of 
education  and  training  film  for  the  deaf 
and  wouid  provide  for  training  of  peraona 
In  the  use  of  those  films. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  eKlsttnc  program 
is  important  to  the  welfare  and  intellec- 
tual development  of  this  group  of  American 
citizens.  And  as  we  all  know,  when  better 
opportunities  are  afforded  for  educational 
advancement,  better  cltiBenahlp  results. 

I  strongly  vrg*  the  committee  to  take  im- 
mediate and  favorable  action  in  regard  to 
S.  2511. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  question  regarding  l^nother  bill 
on  the  calendar  In  which  I  am  particu- 
larly interested.  It  is  Calendar  No.  973, 
HJl.  10.  I  should  like  to  Inquire  when 
we  might  expect  that  the  bill  will  be 
called  up  for  consideration.  It  passed 
the  House  on  three  occasions  by  prac- 
tically a  unanimous  vote,  and  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  in  the  86th  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  5,  and  in  the  first  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3. 
It  seems  to  be  picking  up  some  ground 
in  the  Senate. 

I  have  long  been  interested  In  this 
legislation  both  in  the  other  body  and 
here.  Millions  of  American  citizens  are 
urging  action  and  I  strongly  believe  that 
they  are  entitled  to  it.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  the  9  million  self-employed  of 
the  country  and  their  10  million  em- 
ployees should  be  interested  in  H.R.  10 
because  it  has  a  direct  efifect  on  the 
standard  of  living  which  they  may  ex- 
pect in  their  later  years.  The  self-em- 
ployed cannot  look  forward  to  their  re- 
tirement with  the  same  sense  of  security 
as  do  the  approximately  31  million 
Americans  who  are  covered  by  private 
and  public  retirement  plans.  H.R.  10  is 
of  paramount  Importance  to  these  19 
million  Americans,  and  I  believe  it  im- 
perative that  we  act  on  this  bill  whose 
merit  is  beyond  question  and  whose  pas- 
sage Is  long  overdue. 

I  have  an  interest  in  the  bill.  Millions 
of  American  citizens  are  urging  action. 
I  strongly  believe  they  are  entitled  to 
it.  I  wish  to  mquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  whether  we  may 
expect  that  it  will  be  programed  shortly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  While  it  will  not 
be  programed  shortly,  it  will  be  pro- 
gramed at  an  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
although  that  does  not  give  me  too  great 
hope  of  action  soon. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  9(a)  OP 
THE  TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 
ACT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  that  HJl.  3460,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  today,  be  laid 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  the  bill  provides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3460)  to  amend  section  9(a)  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  a  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XIV,  the  bill  will  go  over  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  bill  be  taken 
up  in  the  morning  hour  tomorrow? 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Duijing 
the  morning  horn-,  the  bill  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  thank  the  Chafr. 


!L 


COMMITTEE    MEETING     DURINI 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimovis  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tortnor- 
row. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 
THROUGH  ROUTES  AND  JOI^T 
RATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1756,  HiR. 
11643,  which  was  considered  earlier  but 
held  up  briefly.    Now  it  has  been  cleaned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HIR. 
11643)  to  amend  section  216(c)  and  J05 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motajon 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bjill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11643)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  ,  who  had  giyen 
consideration  to  offering  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  11643.  but  who  later  notified  Bhe 
majority  leader  and  me  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  do  so.  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful because  for  more  than  2  years  We 
have  been  seeking  legislation  of  tijiis 
kind,  so  that  certain  through  routes  ahd 
jomt  rates  might  be  established  to  ahd 
from  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Twice  befQre 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  establish  a 
joint  board  composed  of  representativies 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  ajid 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  agree  thiat 
this  was  the  proper  procedure  that 
should  be  followed,  and  passed  the  wll 
which  has  been  before  us  and  was  passfed 
only  a  few  minutes  ago,  permitting  the 
filing  of  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  thought 
the  need  for  corrective  action  was  so 
great  that  it  was  decided  to  acquiesce  In 
the  House  bill,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  committee  felt  that  the  joint 
board  approach  might  be  better,  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the 


Department  of  Commerce  was  very  de- 
cidedly of  that  opinion. 

In  essence,  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
will  permit  lower  freight  rates  both  to 
Hawaii  and  to  Alaska.  Up  until  now,  it 
has  been  possible  to  file  through  routes 
and  joint  rates  via  rail  and  water,  but 
not  by  motbr  carrier  and  water.  This 
procedure  will  now  be  permissible,  if  the 
bill  be  enacted. 

There  was  some  question  on  the  part  of 
the  Hawaii  trucking  industry,  when 
Hawaii  became  a  State,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  made  an 
administrative  determination,  which 
emerged  as  Regulation  MC::-59.  that  the 
Commission  would  not  extend  its  juris- 
diction to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  am 
informed  that  the  trucking  industry 
there  was  fearful  that  H.R.  11643  might, 
as  it  were,  permit  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  come  in  the  back 
door,  and  for  a  time  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  was  urged,  which  was  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  these  words: 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  In  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Conferences  were  held  with  inter- 
ested individuals  and  groups,  the  most 
recent  of  them  having  taken  place  this 
afternoon.  I  had  a  meeting  with  rep- 
resentatives from  the  ofiBces  of  Senator 
Long  of  Hawaii,  and  Senator  Pong. 
Representative  Inouye  also  attended  in 
person.  It  was  our  conclusion  that  we 
should  try  to  have  the  bill  pass  without 
amendment,  especially  in  light  of  the 
letter  written  to  me  on  this  subject  un- 
der date  of  July  19,  last,  by  Rupert  L. 
Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

intersiate  commerce 

Commission, 
Office  of  the  Chairman, 
Washington,  DC,  July  19,  1962. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  oral  request  for  the 
Commission's  position  on  a  possible  amend- 
ment to  exclude  motor  common  carriers  op- 
erating in  the  State  of  Hawaii  from  the  ap- 
plication of  section  1  of  H.R.  11643.  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  22,  1962.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  would  be  added  at  the  end  of 
section  1,  is  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  common  carriers  by 
motor  vehicle   in   the  State  of  Hawaii." 

Section  1  of  H.R.  11643  was  designed  to 
extend  to  motor  common  carriers  subject  to 
part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  the 
privilege  of  Joining  in  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates  with  water  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  on  traffic  moving  between 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other  States. 
Motor  common  carriers  now  operating  in 
Hawaii  under  the  exemption  granted  by  the 
Commission  in  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-59,  Motor 
Carrier  Operations  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
84  M.C.C.  5,  are  not,  of  course,  subject  to 
part  11  of  the  act  and  they  would  not  there- 
fore, be  eligible  to  enter  into  such  Joint  ar- 
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rangements  under  the  provislona  of  the  bill. 
Thus,  even  without  the  amendment,  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  11643  would  not  affect  the 
status  of  motor  carriers  In  Hawaii  operating 
under  the  Ex  Parte  MC-59  exemption. 

Since,  aa  it  1«  generally  recognized,  con- 
ditions In  the  transportation  industry 
seldom  remain  static,  the  Inclusion  of  such 
iiu  amendment  in  the  bill  could,  as  we  see 
it.  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Hawaiian  motor  carriers  by  making  the 
statute  too  inflexible.  If,  for  example,  the 
Commission  should  at  some  future  date  find, 
after  notice  and  oportunlty  for  all  inter- 
e.sted  parties  to  be  heard,  that  it  would  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  revoke  the  exemp- 
tion as  to  some  or  all  of  these  carriers,  the 
carriers  could  not  participate  in  through 
route  and  Joint  rate  arrangements  with  water 
carriers  serving  Hawaii  without  further  legis- 
lative action.  Such  action  la,  of  course,  nec- 
pssarlly  time  consuming  and  until  actually 
t.iken  would,  during  the  Interim  period,  de- 
prive the  shipping  public  of  the  benefits  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates. 

All  circumstances  considered,  the  Com- 
mission would  not  favor  the  amendment  in 
question. 

Sincerely, 

RrPERT  L.  Murphy. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Rep- 
resentative Inouye  returned  only  this 
morning  from  a  trip  to  Hawaii,  where 
he  held  meetings  with  truckers  and 
tioicking  groups.  He  told  us  of  their  con- 
cern; but  it  is  his  opinion,  after  our 
consultations  today,  that  the  trucking 
industry  of  Hawaii,  in  which  he  takes 
such  a  deep  interest,  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

I  feel  certain  that  if  at  any  later  date 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  decide  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
to  Hawaii,  it  would  give  adequate  pre- 
liminary notice  to  the  Members  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Hawaii,  to 
the  State  government,  and  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  island. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  would  be  the 
case. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral nominations  are  at  the  desk.  If  the 
Senate  will  concur,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive busmess  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions at  the  desk. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  nomination  at  the  desk  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  deLalttre,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  ex- 
piring June  30, 1966.  vice  Ira  A.  Dixon. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  real  privilege  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  support  for  the 
nommation  of  John  deLalttre  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Mr.  deLalttre  is  one  of  Minnesota's 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  fi- 


nance, a  man  who  has  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  every  person  of  consequence 
in  the  housing  field  In  the  upper  Midwest 
and.  Indeed,  throughout  the  country. 
He  has  a  distinguished  record  as  a  civic 
leader,  and  is  known  not  only  for  his 
high  professional  attainments,  but  also 
for  his  impressive  record  of  good  works 
for  his  fellowmen  and  for  the  welfare 
of  his  community. 

I  know  that  Mr.  deLalttre  is  making 
a  considerable  sacrifice  in  agreeing  to  ac- 
cept this  position,  and  that  he  is  doing 
so  because  of  his  strong  sense  of  public 
need  and  responsibility.  Mr.  deLalttre 
is  a  man  of  complete  probity  and  in- 
tegrity, who  will  serve  on  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  with  honor  and  distinction. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  support  the  nomination 
of  my  good  and  respected  friend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  nominee  and  a 
number  of  letters  regarding  this  nomi- 
nation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  letters  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Biographical  Sketch  or  John  DELArmiE 

Born  on  Nicollet  Islands,  Minneapolis, 
Minn,,  on  September  7,  1907.  as  the  son  of 
Karl  deLalttre  and  Rosamond  (Kimball  Lit- 
tle) deLalttre. 

Education:  Bl.ike  School.  Minneapolis. 
1915-18.  1920-23;  Friends  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  191&-19;  Milton  Academy,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1923-25;  Harvard  College,  A.B., 
1925-29;  travel  around  world,  1929-30;  Har- 
vard Law  School,  LL.B.,  1930-33. 

Professional:  Associated  with  Minneapolis 
law  firm,  Kingman.  Cross,  Morley,  Cant  & 
Taylor,  1933-40;  member,  Hennepin  Coimty 
and  Minnesota  Bar  Associations. 

Banking:  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Savings 
Banlc  of  Minneapolis;  assistant  treasurer. 
1940-42:  treasurer,  1942-47;  vice  president, 
1947-57;  president.  1957-62;  trustee.  1952-62; 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  director,  1952-62;  president.  1959-60; 
National  Thrift  Committee  (Chicago)  direc- 
tor and  treastirer.  1961-62:  International 
Thrift  Institute  (Amsterdam),  director  and 
vice  president,  1960-62;  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  "Task  Force,"   1961-62. 

Business:  Western  Oil  &  Fuel  Co.,  di- 
rector, 1951-60;  Great  Northern  Insurance 
Co..  director.  1955-62:  Title  Insurance  Co.  of 
Minnesota,  director,  1960-62. 

Civic  and  welfare:  Pillsbury  Settlement 
House,  director  and  former  president;  Legal 
Aid  Society,  director  and  former  president; 
War  Chest  of  Minneapolis,  director,  1941—45; 
Community  Chest,  director,  1948-62;  United 
Fund  of  Minneapolis,  director,  1959-62; 
United  Hospital  Fund,  director  and  first  vice 
president.  1957-€2;  American  Red  Cross, 
chairman,  Hennepin  County  Chapter.  1950; 
assistant  to  director.  Foreign  Operations, 
Washington.  DC  1943-44;  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society,  president,  1960-62;  Min- 
neapolis Foundation,  trustee;  Minneapolis 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  trustee;  Walker 
Art  Center,  trustee;  Twin  City  Area  Educa- 
tional Television  Corp..  trustee  and  acting 
president;  Lakewood  Cemetery,  trustee;  Har- 
vard Club  of  Minnesota,  director  and  former 
president;  Smith  College,  board  of  counselors, 
former  member. 

Family:  Married  to  Carolyn  Ermlnger  of 
Macon.  Oa..  and  Chicago,  In  1934;  three 
daughters:  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Pillsbury.  Son 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Carolyn  deL.  Hawley, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  Miss  Llla  deLalttre, 


enters  the  Madeira  School,  Oreenway,  Va..  in 
September  1963. 

Residence:  520  West  Ferndale  Road  (Route 
6,  Box  66),  Wayzau.  Minn. 

U.8.  Savings  and  Loan  Lxaovx. 

Chicaoo.  Iu... 
August  8.  1962. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robektson, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Comnxit- 
tee.    Senate   Office    Building.    Waahing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Deak  Chairman  Robertson:  The  offlcers 
of  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League  have 
asked  me  to  communicate  to  the  committee 
our  support  of  the  nomination  of  John 
deLalttre  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  His  many  years  as  bead 
of  the  highly  respected  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics Savings  Bank  of  Minneapolis  give 
him  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  financial  in- 
stitutions that  will  be  most  valuable  in  his 
Board  service.  In  numeroxis  Important  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  activities  he  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  he  has  the  leader- 
ship and  executive  abilities  required  for  this 
important  assignment.  The  league  will  co- 
operate fully  with  John  deLalttre  and  the 
two  other  distinguished  Board  members.  Jo- 
seph McMurray  and  Joseph  Williams. 

Some  of  the  financial  press  have  specu- 
lated that  the  appointment  of  a  savings 
banker  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  is  a  step  in  bringing  together  the  sav- 
ings banks  and  savings  and  loan  Industries 
or  combining  their  Federal  agencies  or  estab- 
lishing a  new  system  of  federally  chartered 
savings  banks.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  our  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  deLalttre  is  not  intended  as 
any  endorsement  of  any  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  combining  the  two  Industries,  etc. 
These  are  all  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
matters  from  the  appointment  of  an  out- 
standing and  experienced  businessman  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  Slipiies, 
Legislative  Director. 


National  League  or  Inbuked 

Savings  Associations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

August  9, 1962. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
Chairman,    Senate    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,   Washington,   D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaibjican:    It  Is  a  prlvUege  to 
add  our  hearty  endorsement  to  the  nomina- 
tion  of  Mr.   John   deLalttre  to   serve   as   a 
member   of   the  Federal   Home   Loan   Bank 
Board.    Mr.  deLalttre  by  education,  experi- 
ence and  temperament  Is   Ideally  qualified 
for   this   very   Important   post   and   we   are 
hopeful   that    your   committee    will    repcvt 
favorably  on  this  nomination. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Brtcx  Cubbt, 
General  Couruel. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

August  8,  1962. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robestson, 
C/iotrTTWin,  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League  of  Minnesota  at  its 
annual  convention  last  month  unanimously 
and  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  candidate 
John  deLalttre  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  We  consider  Mr. 
deLalttre  a  man  of  high  character  and  un- 
usual abUity.  He  has  served  his  community 
weU  and  would  l>e  an  extremely  fine  asset 
to  the  bank  board.  We  therefore  tnist  that 
your  committee  will  grant  approval  of  his 
appointment. 

Vcbnon  F.  Welch, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Savings  and  Loan  League  of  Minnesota. 
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TOPDU,  Kams., 

August  8,  1962. 

A.  WlLI.18  ROBXXTSOK, 

Chairman,      Senate      Banking      Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  WcLshington,  D.C. 

Delighted  to  Indorse  nomination  tor  John 

deLalttre  to  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

HZNRT  A.  BUBB, 

Chairman  of  Legislative  Committee. 


August  9 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legUlative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Oen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  Chief  of  SUff,  U.S.  Army, 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

The  PRBBZDZNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  the  nomination  is  oon- 
flrmtd.       

ASSISTANT  SICMTARY  OF  THI 
WAVY 

Th«  If  f  if  lalive  elerk  reid  the  nomlnt- 
tlen  of  Viotor  M.  Lonfitreet,  of  New  Jcr- 
Mf.  to  be  an  AMlitant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  U  con- 
firmed. 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Capt.  George  O.  Burkley,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  assistant  phy- 
sician to  the  President,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
while  serving  at  the  White  House. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  aS  con- 
firmed. 


THE  NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 


THE   ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 


NOMINATIONS  ON  THE  DESK 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy  and  Air 


Force,  which  had  been  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the 
nominations  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirnlied 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the 
President  be  notified  of  the  nominations 
which  have  been  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notifled. 

(For  nominations  confirmed  todlay, 
see  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  buelncii, 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNtIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  Pt'onldpnl,  I 
Mk  unanlmoui  con«cnt  that  wh«n  i))o 
business  for  today  has  been  compl^t^'d, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  13  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wltl^ut 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ONE  MILLIONTH  VISITOR  TO  ALAS- 
KA EXHIBIT  AT  SEATTLE  WORLD  S 
FAIR  . 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
about  an  hour  or  so  ago  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Mr.  Morris  Ford,  of 
Seattle,  who  is  head  of  the  tourist  pro- 
motion agency  of  the  State  of  Alaia. 
and  has  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  in  Seattle  in  the  last  few  montjhs 
in  connection  with  Alaska's  exhibit  at 
the  Seattle  World's  Fair. 

Mr.  Ford  informed  me  that  yesterday 
a  Mrs.  Tidwell,  of  Tigard,  Oreg.,  becathe 
the  one  millionth  person  to  visit  the 
Alaska  exhibit — and  a  very  good  oile, 
indeed,  it  is— at  the  Seattle  Worlds  Faiir. 

She  was  honored  on  that  occasion,  of 
course.  But  that  will  not  be  all.  To- 
morrow, Mrs.  Tidwell  leaves  on  a  trip^ — 
a  free  trip,  naturally— to  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska;  and  she  will  also  be  an  honored 
guest  at  the  big  fair  curi-ently  being  Jiejld 
at  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


RELEASE  OF  RIGHT,  TITLE,  OR  W- 
TEREST  IN  CERTAIN  STREETS  IN 
HEYBURN,  IDAHO 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  soXie 
minutes  ago  Calendar  No.  1786,  Senate 
bill  2369,  to  release  the  right,  title,  Or 
interest,  if  any,  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  streets  in  the  village  of  Heyburh, 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  In 
patent  for  public  reserve  was  reached  on 
the  Legislative  Calendar.    I  asked  tliat 


the  bill  go  over  until  the  report  could  be 
clarified.  I  pointed  out  that  our  calen- 
dar clerk  was  undecided  about  whether 
the  Morse  formula  was  involved;  and  I 
said  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  about  the  bill. 

I  now  have  talked  with  the  Senator 
fi'om  Idaho  IMr.  Church!,  who  assures, 
me  that  no  monetary  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  involved. 

This  is  an  old  reclamation  project; 
and  I  understand  the  Federal  interest 
was  disposed  of  at  the  time  when  the 
reclamation  project  was  established. 

There  has  been  left,  however,  a  cloud 
on  the  title  to  certain  streets  and  alleys; 
and  the  title  Insurance  companies  want 
the  cloud  on  the  title  removed,  and  feel 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  have  this  bill 
passed.  In  that  connection. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  assures  me 
that  no  monetary  Interest  in  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved, If  that  is  true— and  I  am  nun? 
It  is — thrn  there  Is  no  application  of  the 
Morwp  formula;  and  therrfore  I  have  no 
objection  to  paMsnur  of  the  bill, 

Ho,  Mr,  President,  with  the  coii*ent  of 
the  minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  1780, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then- 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2300)  to  release  the  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest.  if  any,  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  streets  in  the  village  of  Heyburn, 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  in 
patent  for  public  reserve  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any- 
right,  title,  or  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  streets  that  were  dedicated  upon 
the  filing  of  the  townslte  plat  for  Heyburn. 
Idaho,  a  reclamation  townslte  established 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  April  16.  1906  (34 
Stat.  116),  as  amended,  and  that  adjoin 
lands  which  have  been  sold,  which  streets 
have  been  vacated,  or  any  street  that  mnv 
hereafter  be  vacated  within  the  original 
townslte  of  Heyburn,  Idaho,  Is  hereby  re- 
leased and  quitclaimed  to  the  adjoining 
owners    by   the   United   States. 

Sec  2.  The  clause  Included  in  patent  num- 
bered 1048499,  issued  by  the  United  States 
to  the  village  of  Heyburn  on  July  27,  1931. 
providing  for  reversion  of  title  to  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  repealed,  and  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  of  the  United  States  In  and 
to  Lincoln  Bovilevard  or  any  street  hereafter 
to  be  vacated  within  said  townslte  adjoin- 
ing the  lands  described  in  said  patent  Is 
heieby  released. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
8  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  August 
10,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate,  August  9,  1962: 
U.8.  Attobntt 

J.nmes  P.  Alger,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
nry  for  the  district  of  Guam  for  the  term  of 
4  years. 

U.S.  Makshal 

James  R.  Berry,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
■.ania. 

U.S.  District  JtxDcas 

Stanley  A.  Welgel,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California. 

Charles  H.  Carr,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ciillfornia.      (A   new   position.) 

PronAL  Horn  Loan  Bank  Boaeo 
John  deLalttre,  of  MlnnesoU.  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for   the  term   of  4  years  expiring  June  30, 
loafl 

AaaiMTANT  BgCRCTARY  OF  THR  NaVY 

Virior  M.  LongatrMt,  of  Nfw  JerMy,  Ui  be 
lilt  AMlstant  BeortUrjr  of  the  Navy, 

VM.  Army 

(tPM  MtiNwell  D,  Taylor,  U  ■,  Army,  for 
uppoiriimtnt  m  OhRlrmgn  of  tht  Joint  Chttfi 
of  Miart  for  a  term  of  9  year*, 

Oen  larte  O,  WhMier,  VM.  Army,  for 
ttppointment  a«  Chief  of  BMff,  VM.  Army,  for 
u  term  of  a  yean 

aen  George  Henry  Decker,  U.8,  Army,  to 
be  p.aced  on  the  rttlrRd  lift  in  tht  grRde  of 
general,  under  the  provUlone  of  title  10 
United  SUtee  Code,  section  3063. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grades  Indicated 
under  the  provUlons  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  generals 
Oen.  James  Edward  Moore,  015650.  Army 
of    the   United    SUtes    (major   general,    U.S 
Army). 

Gen.  Herbert  Butler  Powell,  016684,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  US 
Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Oen.    Thomas    John    HaU    Trapnell 
016782,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes   (major 
general.  UJS.  Army). 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
sections  3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Brig.  Oen.  Walter  August  Jensen,  019006, 
Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  Stllwell,  019117. 
Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Army ) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Oeorge  Thomas  Powers  3d, 
019137,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Edward  Gee,  019251, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Roberts  Calhoun, 
019256,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Spalding  Ehlen,  019286, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Andrew  SeitoB,  030137, 
Army    of    the    United    SUtes    (colonel,    VS. 

Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Francis  Tank,  019350, 
Army   of    the    United   SUtee    (colonel.  U.S. 

Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Kermit  LeVelle  Davis,  019386, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Parnsworth  SmoUer, 
019416,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Hawkins  Adams.  019474, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  Elmer  Fellenz,  019486, 
Army  of  the  United  SUUs  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Harry  Lester  Hlllyard,  019524. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Edward  Johnson  3d, 
019634,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.   Oen.   Robert   Carson   Kyser,   01963S, 

Army  of  the  United  Statei  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Harry  Jacob  Lemley.  Jr  ,  019756. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen,  Hugh  MoCletlan  liton,  019780, 
Army  of  the  United  Ktatei  (colonel,  VM. 
Army), 

Brig,  Oen,  Durward  Ellsworth  Breakaneld, 
019711,  Army  of  the  United  States  (oulunel, 
U,tt  Army), 

IriK,  Oen,  Marry  Kerndon  Orlti,  Oi97N, 
Army  of  the  United  HUtes  (oolonel,  VM. 
Army), 

Brig.  Oen,  llmer  John  Olbeon,  019S33, 
Army  of  the  United  BtAtei  (oolonel,  VM. 
Army), 

Brlf,  Oen.  Jamee  WUloughby  Totten, 
O10834,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.8.  Army), 

Brig.  Oen.  Hamilton  Austin  TwltcheU, 
019843,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  Rleber  Russ,  019860, 
Army  of  the  United  SUUs  (colonel,  XJJS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Hart  Caughey,  019885, 
Army  of  the  UniUd  SUtes  (colonel,  VS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  WUUam  Sawyer,  019918, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Norman  Basil  Edwards,  0 19936, 
Army  of  the  UnlUd  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Prank  Joseph  Sackton,  030553, 
Army  of  the  UnlUd  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Brown  Richardson, 
030597,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gren.  Roy  LasseUer.  Jr..  051714,  Army 
of   the  United  States    (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Bruce  Edward  Kendall,  030623, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  Albert  Salet,  030790, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr..  020117,  Army 
of  the  United  States    (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Reeves  Shuler,  020118. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Benjamin  Lampert, 
020147.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Edward  Kelly.  020156, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Woodrow  Hiester,  020191, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gren.  Selwyn  Dyson  Smith.  Jr.,  020194, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Howard  McCrum  Snyder,  Jr., 
O20213.  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
U.S.   Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jtmies  Edward  Landrum.  Jr., 
020216,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
U.S.   Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Chllds  Westmoreland, 
020223.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Beverley  Evans  Powell,  020287, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Edward  Clare  Dunn,  030245, 
Army  of  the  United  Statea  (oolonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Oeorge  Perguaaon, 
020267,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Arnold  Helntges,  020381, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (oolonel,  UJ. 
Army ) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Crelghton  William  Abrame,  Jr., 
O20200,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (oolonel, 
U  fl    Army), 

Lt  Oen  John  Hereey  Mloheelte,  O90tM, 
Army  of  the  United  Statee  (oolonel,  UJ. 
Army), 

nng  Oen  William  Pelhatn  Tarboroufh. 
030903,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (oolonel, 
VM,  Army), 

Brig,  Oen,  Charlee  BlUinfeloa,  O90MT, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (oolonel,  UJ. 
Army), 

Brig,  Oen.  Benjamin  FrenkUn  Ivans,  Jr., 
030308,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (oolonel, 
U.B,  Army). 

U.8,  Marxni  Corfr 

The  following-named  offlcert  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for    temporary   appointment   to    the 
grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  Uw: 
William  P.  Battell         Lewie  J.  Fields 
George  H.  Cloud  Raymond  L.  Murray 

Frank  C.  Tharln  Frederick  E.  Leek 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Joseph  L.  Stewart  Hugh  M.  EI  wood 

John  P.  Coursey  Raymond  G.  Davis 

Joseph  S.  Reynaud  Edward  H.  Hurst 
William  K.  Jones 

UJ3.  Navt 

Capt.  Oeorge  O.  Burkley,  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy,  assistant  physician  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  temix}rary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  while  serving  at  the  WhlU 
House. 

The  foUovrlng-named  officers  of  the  Une 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Levering  Smith 
David  Lambert 
Horace  V.  Bird 
Frank  L.  Plnney.  Jr. 
Lester  R.  Schulz 
Lester  S.  Chambers 
Donald  G.  Irvine 
Marshall  W.  White 
WUUam  S.  Guest 
Edward  C.  Outlaw 
Russell  Kefauver 
James  A.  Brown 


Paul  S.  Savidge,  Jr. 
Francis  D.  Boyle 
John  H.  McQuUkln 
Mason  B.  Freeman 
William  F.  Petrovic 
Norvell  O.  Ward 
ConrUntlne  A.  Kara- 

berls 
Allan  F.  Fleming 
John  M.  Alford 
James  W.  O'Grady 
William  F.  Brlngle 


In  thc  Air  Foacz 
The  nominations  beginning  Roger  R.  Bate 
to  be  permanent  professor  of  the  U.8.  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  ending  Robert  K.  Zim- 
merman to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congexssion&l  Rccoed  on 
August  1,  1962. 
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ZM  the  IUVT  and  IfABXNX    COBPS 

The    nominAtlODs   beginning    William   R. 
Walker  to  be  permanent  lieutenant  com- 


mander In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Na^y,  nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  ending  John  G.  Itiatlack  to  be  secobd  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
lieutenant    In    the    Marine    Corps,     wMJch  ,  on  July  20,  1962. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Needed:  Sinplified  Huidbook  of  Farm 
Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIIT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  9. 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion regrettably  has  not  yet  found  any 
"magic  formula"  for  solving  the  prob- 
lems In  agriculture. 

For  this  year,  the  outlook  is  also 
problematical. 

In  a  broadcast  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations,  I  was  privileged  to  discuss  high- 
lights of  pending  legislation  and,  as  well, 
make  some  suggestions  which  If  adopted, 
would  help  make  existing  programs  more 
effective  in  meeting  the  challenges  of 
agriculture.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needed:   SucpunED  Handbook  or  Farm 
Laws 

Friends,  this  is  your  senior  Senator,  Alex 
Wn.ET.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  once 
again  to  dlacun  some  ol  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  In  agriculture. 

On  the  legislative  front,  the  House  of 
Representatives  recently  passed  a  bill  called 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  Cur- 
rently, the  measure,,  after  some  "surgery" 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  is 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Generally,  the  provisions  relate  to:  ex- 
tending the  existing  law  on  feed  grains;  a 
modified  wheat  program;  revising  Public  Law 
480  for  shipping  food  abroad;  liberalized 
farm  credit;  expanding  research  for  indus- 
trial uses  of  farm  commodities;  and  revised 
land-use  programs. 

Realistically,  the  bill,  similar  to  a  major 
measure  defeated  earlier  In  the  session,  is 
highly  controversial.  On  the  positive  side, 
there  arj  two  features  which.  If  adopted, 
would  be  of  significance  to  us  here  in  Wis- 
consin : 

1.  Expansion  of  research  for  Industrial 
uses  of  agricultural  products,  including  milk 
and  other  dairy  products.  (Earlier  this  ses- 
sion, I  recommended  the  establUhment  of  a 
special  laboratory  here  in  Wisconsin  for  ex- 
panding research  for  commercial — Industrial 
uses  of  dairy  products.) 

2.  Secondly,  the  land-use  recommenda- 
tions could  prove  of  value.  These  include: 
permanent  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
grams on  a  national  basis;  assistance  to  pro- 
ducers under  long-term  agreements  (not  to 
exceed  15  years)  to  conserve  and  develop 
sou.  water,  forest,  wildlife  and  recreational 
resources;  appropriations  would  be  restricted 
to  $10  million  annually;  a  loan  program  to 
State  and  local  public  agencies  for  carrying 
out  more  effective  land  utilization  pro- 
grams; and  special  assistance  for  Federal 
participation  in  installation  costs  of  recrea- 
tion projects  and  In  land  costs  for  nsh,  wild- 
life and  other  purp>oses. 


Tourism  increasingly  is  an  aspect  of  Wis- 
consin's economy.  The  creation  of  close-ltiy, 
on-the-farm  vacation  spots  could  provjjde 
more  citizens — about  two-thirds  of  whi^m 
now  live  in  urban  areas — with  greater  c|p- 
portunlties  to:  get  either  weelcend,  or  vai^- 
tlon  "breaths  of  fresh  air"  in  the  countsfy; 
acquaint  children  with  nature  and  aninial 
life;  and  generally  provide  an  opportunity 
for  improving  the  health  of  our  citlzena — 
mentally,  spiritually,  and  physically,  through 
the  enjoyment  of  our  out-of-door  heritage. 

Fundamentally,  however,  the  bill  contaitois 
seriously  controversial  provisions — partlctu- 
larly  relating  to  the  degree  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  farmers.  Consequently,  the  out- 
look Is  problematical  on  this  or  any  other 
major  legislation  this  session. 

Over  the  years,  the  Nation  has  adopted. 
if  in  somewhat  "patchwork"  fashion,  |iu 
extensive,  complex  system  of  laws  relatljig 
to  agriculture. 

Unfortunately,  these  laws  too  often,  are 
wrapped  or  entangled  In  legalistic  redt*f>e 
and  obscured  by  bureaucratic  language. 

As  a  result,  programs  that  might  be  of 
assistance  often  may  not  be  known  to  fartji- 
ers;  or.  If  known,  the  requirement  may  be 
too  complicated  to  encourage  wide  partici- 
pation. Consequently,  these  do  not  ade- 
quately serve  their  originally  intended  pur- 
poses. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  recommending  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prepare  f)or 
farmers  in  clear,  not  bureaucratic  language, 
a  "Handbook  of  Farm  Laws  and  ProgranM." 
The  handbook,  I  believe,  could  well  Include: 
a  summary  of  existing  laws  and  programs; 
a  clear  definition  of  their  purposes;  lUustjte- 
tlons  of  how  these  can  effectively  help  the 
farmer;  and  simplified  ways  for  participatttig 
in  such  programs. 

If  this  were  done,  I  believe  that:  (1 )  maJtiy 
of  the  existing  programs  being  carried  alootig 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense  admlnlstratlvt|ly 
could  be  of  greater  help  to  the  farm  ecoii- 
omy;  and  (2)  the  handbook  would  provide  a 
useful  guide  for  review,  revision,  and,  if 
necessary,  repeal  of  existing  or  adoption  pf 
new  programs  to  Improve  the  economic  outt- 
look  of  agriculture. 


The  Colombian  Lotteries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO       || 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  i 

Thursday,  August  9, 1962  I 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  li^c 
to  apprize  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  the  Colombian  lotteries. 

Colombia  is  a  small  and  poor  country, 
yet,  it  realizes  the  worth  of  lotteries. 
The  gross  receipts  from  said  lotteries  Hi 
1961  amounted  to  over  $12  million  of 
which  about  $3  million  went  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  income  received  is  used  for  hos- 
pital development,  homes  for  the  poor, 
the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  the  aged  and 
other  charitable  institutions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
stopped  being  reckless  and  careless  with 
the  tax  and  revenue  advantages  offered 
by  a  national  lottery?  If  we  would  have 
the  courage  to  wipe  out  hypocrisy,  we 
could  raise  over  $10  billion  In  additional 
revenue  which  would  help  to  cut  our 
high  taxes  and  reduce  our  mounting  na- 
tional debt. 


The  26th  Anniversary  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or    PENNSYLVANX4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,    Thursday,  August  9, 1962 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  this  important  anni- 
versary in  the  history  of  modern  Spain. 

I  used  the  term  "modern  Spain"  in 
order  to  contrast  the  relatively  short 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  memora- 
ble defeat  that  international  commu- 
nism suffered  on  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
with  the  much  older  ties  of  friendship 
that  have  existed  between  our  people  and 
the  people  of  Spain. 

All  of  us  are  conscious,  I  am  certain, 
of  the  contribution  which  Spain  has 
made  over  the  centuries  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  Western 
civilization  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  the  United  States  alone,  many  of  our 
areas,  towns  and  cities  clearly  reflect 
the  influence  of  Spanish  culture.  Those 
contributions  have  enriched  our  own 
lives  in  many  ways. 

But  what  is  more  relevant  to  the  an- 
niversary which  we  are  observing  today, 
is  the  extent  to  which  Spain  of  today — 
modern  Spain — can  help  us  in  enlarging 
the  area  of  freedom  and  in  establish- 
ing the  foundation  for  lasting  peace  in 
the  world.  This  is  the  task  which  con- 
fi-onts  us  today.  And  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  Spain  has  contributed — and  con- 
tinues to  contribute  in  many  ways — to 
the  achievement  of  those  goals. 

Our  bases  in  Spain  serve  as  vital  links 
in  the  chain  of  free  world  defenses. 

Spain's  strategic  position,  and  historic 
links  with  millions  of  peoples  hving  in 
the  developing  countries,  help  our  com- 
mon cause. 

And,  even  more  recently,  Spain's  deci- 
sion to  apply  for  membership  in  the 
European  Economic  Community,  to  move 
into  the  mainstream  of  economic  life  of 
Western  Europe,  can  result  in  an  im- 
portant contribution  by  enhancing  the 
strength,  unity,  and  economic  viability 
of  the  so-called  Atlantic  community. 

I  am  very  pleased  that,  during  this 
time  of  change  and  challenge,  Spain  is 
so  ably  represented  in  Washington  by 
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His  Excellency,  Ambassador  Antonio 
Garrlgues.  Ambassador  Oiurlgues' 
friendship  for  our  country,  and  his  ex- 
tensive experience  In  many  areas  of 
human  endeavor,  will  serve  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  present  assignment. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  echo  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Pres- 
ident Kermedy  when  he  accepted  Am- 
bassador Garrlgues'  credentials. 

"The  continuing  cooperation  of  our 
two  countries  in  defense  of  the  West." 
he  said,  "has  been  of  mutual  benefit  in 
many  fields  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
benefits  of  this  collaboration  will  con- 
tinue." 

I,  too,  am  hopeful  and  confident  that 
our  two  countries  will  continue  to  co- 
operate in  the  Interest  of  freedom  and 
peace  in  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallagher],  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for 
his  eloquent  remarks.  I  further  wish  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
Spanish  nation  and  its  leaders  on  their 
important  anniversary.  It  marks,  as  we 
all  know,  one  of  the  serious  reverses  suf- 
fered by  the  Communist  movement  in  its 
drive  to  extend  Its  dominion  over  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 


The  32d  DiTisioa  Comes  Home 


_     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  9. 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  year- 
ago  Berlin  crisis  resulted  in  a  callup  of 
National  Guard  and  other  Reserve 
Forces — including  Wisconsin's  32d  Na- 
tional Guard  and  other  State  Reser\'e 
units. 

Now  these  defenders  of  freedom  are 
retummg  home. 

In  a  weekend  broadcast  over  Wiscon- 
sin stations,  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
the  significance — as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems— involved  In  the  callup  of  Reserve 
forces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpts  or  Adoexss  PanPAKCO  roB  Delivxst 

BT  Senator  Alexander  Wujt,  Republican, 

or  Chippewa  Fall,s,  Oves  Wisconsin  Radio 

Stations.  August  4-5,  1962 

In  a  world  of  crises,  we — particularly  here 
In  Wisconsin — are  day  by  day  witnessing  per- 
sonally that  the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal 
vigilance,  yes;  but  also  eternal  readiness  to 
defend  freedom. 

Almost  a  year  ago.  Wisconsin's  famed  32d 
Division — and  other  fighting  units — were 
called  up  "to  the  colors"  as  a  result  of  the 
Berlin  crisis.  The  majority  of  these  men  are 
scheduled  to  return  home  in  August. 

A  cross  section  of  Wisconsin,  these  soldier- 
cUtzens  Incliide  teachers,  students,  farmers, 
engineers,  laborers,  businessmen.  Industrial- 
ists, and  other  ^ades  and  professions. 


The  reintegration  of  these  sacrificing  citi- 
zens, despite  the  best  kind  of  help  by  all  of 
\a,  will,  nevertheless,  be  difficult  and  require 
mazlmvim  eAort  and  cooperation  by  aU  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Fortunately,  a  state- 
wide survey  has  Indicated  that,  for  the  most 
part,  employers  wlU  honor  reemployment 
rights  of  reservists  and  Guard  members. 

Oiu  challenge,  then.  Is  to  assure  that  these 
defenders  of  freedom,  rather  than  being  un- 
duly penalized  for  emergency  service,  should 
be  accorded  every  assistance.  In  act  and 
spirit,  commensurate  with  the  Blgnlficance 
of  their  sacrlflces  for  our  national  security, 
and  the  difficulties  of  reestablishing  them- 
selves in  civUlan  life. 

KISSION :     DETXNSE 

In  these  critical  times,  the  mission  of  our 
military  forces  Includes:  (1)  serving  as  a 
deterrent  force  to  any  would-be  aggressors, 
capable  of  striking  a  death-dealing  blow  to 
any  attacking  enemy;  and  (2)  a  protective 
shield — holding  the  Reds  "at  bay" — while  we 
strengthen  the  free  and  non-Communist 
world;  and  seek  solution  or  accommodation 
of  East-West  differences  on  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic or  ideological  fronts. 

major   goals  of   U.S.    DEFENSE   POLICY 

As  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  and  major 
Obstacle  to  the  Communist  effort  to  control 
the  globe,  the  United  States  must  continue 
to:  Maintain  powerfuUy  manned  ground. 
air.  and  naval  forces  capable  of  defense,  and 
of  striking  back  against  an  attacking  enemy; 
create  an  ever-stronger  economy  to  support 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  defense,  as  well  as 
meet  the  fast-growing  needs  of  an  ever- 
Increasing  186-mlUlon  population;  and  mobi- 
lize our  citizens  In  'spirit'  as  well  as  mili- 
tarily, to  meet  the  challenge  to  survival  by 
communism. 

REVIEW    or   RESERVE    POLICY 

After  the  call  of  the  32d — and  similar  units 
around  the  State  and  Nation— patriotic 
citizens  and  their  families,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  national  policy,  asked:  "Was  this 
necessary?"  "Did  a  callup,  resulting  In  seri- 
ous disruption  of  civilian  life,  serve  our  na- 
tional security?" 

In  the  Congress,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee scheduled  hearings  to  find  answers  to 
such  questions.  There  were  tremendous 
amounts  of  testimony.  As  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, there  has  still  been  no  clarification  of 
national  policy. 

In  the  best  traditions  of  America,  how- 
ever, Wisconsin's  32d,  and  other  units',  rise 
to  the  call  enabled  America  to  more  strongly 
"flex  Its  muscles,"  at  a  critical  time  In  his- 
tory. Once  again,  a  show  of  strength  dis- 
couraged aggression  by  demonstrating  to 
the  Communists  that  we  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  protect  the  rights  of  freedom.  For 
this  contribution  to  the  cause  of  freedom — 
at  considerable  personal  sacrifice — you,  and 
your  families— deserve  the  gratitude  of  all 
America.  Now,  we  are  happy  that  you  are 
home.  Along  with  all  fellow  citizens,  I,  as 
your  Senator,  stand  ready  to  do  everything 
possible  to  make  less  difficult  the  problems 
of  readjustment  to  day-to-day  life  in  Wis- 
consin. 


Leadiof  Doctor  Favors  Medicare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or   PZNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  9, 1962 

Mr.  TOLL.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  a  very 
interesting  letter  on  the  editorial  pace 


of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  August 
8.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Philadelphia.  His  views 
refer  to  the  position  of  one-third  of  the 
medical  profession  as  favoring  the 
King-Anderson  bill. 

I  have  known  Dr.  Leon  Soils -Cohen 
for  a  great  many  years  and  have  observed 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  He  has  been  very  active  In 
civic  and  fraternal  affairs  and  has  fre- 
quently participated  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  people. 

His  observations  are  contained  in  the 
remarks  by  the  Honorable  Jaxxs  A. 
Bysnb  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  in- 
cluded the  newspaper  report.  I  wish 
to  commend  Dr.  Soils-Cohen  for  his 
views  and  for  his  strong  statement  in 
favor  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security. 


Ra£o-TV  as  Seen  From  Capitol  Hill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  9. 1962 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted.  I  call  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1962,  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris, 
of  Arkansas,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  or.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  addressed 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
Inc.,  at  its  armual  convention  at  Jekyll 
Island,  one  of  Georgia's  fine  State  parks. 

This  1962  convention,  presided  over 
by  H.  Randolph  Holder,  of  Athens,  Ga., 
president  of  the  Georgia  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  and  owner  of  radio 
station  WGAU,  and  guided  by  the  quietly 
eflBcient  executive  secretary.  Jack  Wil- 
liams, was  unusual  in  at  least  three 
respects.  First,  imder  President  Holder's 
leadership  the  Georgia  Association  of 
Broadcasters  has  achieved  the  enviable 
position  of  being  the  largest  In  the  United 
States.  Second,  as  stated  by  Frank 
Harden,  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Broadcasters  Association,  it  was  "the 
first  occasion  when  our  members  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  officially  meeting  in 
joint  session  with  our  fellow  broadcast- 
ers in  the  neighboring  State  of  Georgia." 
And,  third,  it  was  the  first  time  so  out- 
standing a  national  figure  as  Represent- 
ative Oren  Harris  had  appeared  before 
the  annual  convention. 

It  was  my  honor  to  present  Mr.  Harris 
to  the  assemblage  and  his  speech  was 
so  well  given  and  so  vital  to  the  radio 
and  television  Industry,  I  requested  that 
I  be  permitted  to  Insert  the  following 
text  in  the  Record: 


Radio-TV  as  Skkm  Fkom  Capitol  Hnx 
(Address   by   Representative    Oanr   Habub, 
Democrat  of  Arkansas,  chatnnan.  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  F(»«lgn  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  privilege  and 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  here  today. 
The  subject  which  you  have  suggested  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  sharing  with  you  soms 
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thoughts  about  the  actions  taken  by  our 
committee  and  the  Congress  during  the  87th 
Congress  in  the  field  of  radio  and  television. 

Radio  and  television  legislation  has  as- 
sumed a  very  prominent  place  among  the 
many  subjects  over  which  our  committee  has 
Jurisdiction. 

We  have  been  more  active  during  the  87th 
Congress  with  respect  to  radio  and  television 
legislation  than  perhaps  any  of  the  nvimerous 
other  subjects  vrlthln  our  committee's  Juris- 
diction. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  and  give  you  some 
Illustrations. 

As  of  July  4,  1962,  a  total  of  783  bills  were 
referred  to  oiur  committee.  Of  this  total,  91 
bills  fell  Into  the  category  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. This  constitutes  a  very  large  percent- 
age considering  the  fact  that  our  committee 
Jurisdiction  Includes,  among  others,  sub- 
jects such  as  railroads,  aviation,  motor  trans- 
portation, securities  and  exchanges,  trade 
regulations,  public  health,  food  and  drug 
regulation,  oil  and  gas,  and  electric  power, 
and  so  forth. 

The  large  number  of  radio  and  television 
bills  is  only  one  of  several  yardsticks  by 
which  one  can  measure  the  awareness  on 
the  part  of  Congress  with  respect  to  radio  and 
television  matters. 

Another  yardstick  is  the  close  attention 
which  the  Congress  is  giving  to  the  agency  to 
which  is  assigned  the  responsibility  of  regu- 
lating radio  and  television — the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  When,  in 
April  of  1961,  President  Kennedy  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  reorganization  plan  af- 
fecting the  orgtoilzatlon  and  procedures  of 
that  Commission,  Congress  disapproved  the 
plan.  It  was  felt  that  the  plan  would  con- 
centrate too  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commission  Chairman  by  giving  him 
authority  to  assign  fellow  Commissioners  and 
Commission  personnel  to  specific  tasks. 

Congress  realised,  however,  that  the  stead- 
ily increasing  workload  of  the  Commission 
required  some  changes  in  the  law  govern- 
ing the  Commission's  procedures.  Also,  In 
order  to  promote  efficiency  and  to  speed  up 
the  handling  of  applications  and  other  cases 
by  the  Commission,  it  was  felt  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  permit  the  delegation 
of  some  functions  to  qualified  and  experi- 
enced Commission  personnel,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  review  and  final  decision  by  the 
Commission  itself. 

Our  committee  gave  careful  consideration 
to  this  legislation  which  passed  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  was  signed  Into  law  on 
August  31.  1961.  I  believe,  and  certainly 
It  is  my  sincere  hope,  that  provlslona  of  the 
legislation  will  be  used  by  the  Commission 
to  reduce  the  large  backlog  of  cases  pending 
before  it. 

Two  other  measures  on  which  our  com- 
mittee acted  and  which  have  become  law 
attest  to  the  interest  of  the  Congress  in  an 
expanding  broadcasting  industry.  I  have 
reference  to  the  all-channel  television  re- 
ceiver and  tbe  educational  television  legis- 
lation. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  acts  of  Con- 
gress la  to  eliminate  a  great  waste  of  one 
of  our  most  valuable  natural  resources — 
the  radio  spectrum.  As  all  of  you  well  know, 
in  1952  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission adopted  a  nationwide  intermixed 
UHP-VHF  allocation  structure  for  television 
and  set  aside  a  number  of  television  chan- 
nels for  noncommercial  educational  televi- 
sion. Out  of  a  total  of  2,225  television  as- 
signments, 681  are  VHF  stations  and  1,544 
are  UHF  stations.  Ninety-two  of  the  VHF 
and  one  hxmdred  and  eighty-nine  of  the 
UHF  station  assignments  are  reserved  for 
educational  television.  However,  only  103 
commercial  and  16  educational  UHF  stations 
are  actually  on  the  air. 

The  principal  reason  why  UHF  commer- 
cial and  educational  broadcasting  have  not 
been  able  to  develop  successfully  thus  far 
has  been  the  scarcity  of  television  receivers 


which  are  capable  of  receiving  stations  Op- 
erating on  UHF  channels.  In  addition,  edu- 
cators interested  in  operating  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  have  been  confronted 
with  a  lack  of  funds  to  pay  for  the  instfeil- 
latlon  of  educational  television  facilities. 

The  all-channel  television  receiver  legis- 
lation and  the  legislation  providing  for  Ind- 
eral matching  grants  to  assist  States,  lo|cal 
communities,  and  private  nonprofit  agentiles 
in  the  construction  of  educational  television 
facilities  are  designed  to  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties. The  enactment  of  these  two  me^- 
vuea  should,  in  my  opinion,  contribute  to 
a  vast  expansion  of  UHF  television — bOth 
commercial  and  noncommercial.  Of  couitse, 
this  expansion  will  not  come  overnight,  but 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  growth  will  be  steady 
and  that  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  ni4ik- 
ing  available  to  the  American  people  telle - 
vision  service  to  the  fullest  degree. 

With  all  the  attention  which  is  given  tb^se 
days  to  television,  our  committee  still  has 
found  time  to  go  into  certain  complex  ftnd 
controversial  questions  of  radio  broadcastlhg- 

The  character  of  radio  broadcasting  ias 
changed  very  much  over  the  years.  Radio 
has  become  preponderantly  a  local  servtlce 
and  many  persons  have  come  to  depend  on 
radio  for  local  news  and  information. 

Our  committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
two  subjects  which  have  been  of  intense 
Interest  to  radio  broadcasters:  daytime  op- 
erations and  clear-channel  operations.  As 
a  result  of  these  hearings  and  extensive  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  Involved,  Our 
committee  decided  on  a  course  of  action  v»lth 
regard  to  each  of  these  problems. 

As  you  well  know,  the  daytime  stations 
have  been  asking  for  years  for  authority  to 
broadcast  at  least  from  5  a.m.  until  7  p.tn., 
and  subsequently  revised  their  request  dof»n- 
ward  so  that  they  would  be  permitted  to 
broadcast  at  least  from  6  a.m.  until  6  p.m. 

The  Commission  turned  down  both  of 
these  requests.  In  spite  of  repeated  urglJtgs 
on  the  part  of  our  committee  to  authorize 
the  conducting  of  actual  limited  tests  with 
presunrise  and  postsunset  operations,  the 
Commission  has  failed  to  do  so.  1 

Our  committee  decided  that  the  public  ijn- 
terest  requires  that  daytime  stations  local^ed 
In  communities  which  are  not  served  by  fv»ll- 
tlme  stations  be  authorized  to  operate  pre- 
sunrise. At  present,  many  persons  in  ^e 
United  States  residing  in  areas  not  served 
by  full-time  community  radio  stations  h«ve 
to  do  without  early  morning  local  news  ahd 
information  programs  in  wintertime  be- 
cause many  daytime  stations  may  not  begin 
operations  until  after  sunrise.  In  northarn 
localities,  which  are  not  as  fortunate  as  we 
are  here  down  South,  sunrise  occurs  rather 
late  in  the  morning. 

In  order  to  make  available  to  such  persems 
In  wintertime  vitally  needed  local  news  ahd 
information  programs,  under  the  bill  Re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  passed  by  the 
House,  presunrise  operations  would  be  au- 
thorized under  certain  conditions.  Such 
presunrise  operations  would  have  to  be  dis- 
continued or  modified  if  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  operations  cause  harmftul 
Interference  to  a  substantial  portion  of  tne 
area  or  population  in  the  primary  servlfce 
area  of  another  radio  station. 

The  committee  did  not  find  on  the  bails 
of  the  hearings  conducted  by  it  that  it  wotild 
be  In  the  public  Interest  to  authorize  post- 
sunset operations  by  daytime  stations.  Dtlr- 
Ing  the  evening  hours  there  is  not  the  saihe 
xu-gent  need  for  local  information  and  na*s 
programs  which  exists  in  the  early  mornlig 
hoxirs.  Furthermore,  postsunset  operations 
would  cause  a  greater  amount  of  Interference 
to  other  stations  since  during  the  late  after- 
noon hoiurs  more  stations  are  on  the  air  than 
during  the  early  morning  hours. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  end  of  this  session,  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  there  will  be  enough  tinae 


for  the  Senate  to  take  up  this  legislation. 
It  is  my  Judgment,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunlsslon  will  make  a 
real  effort  to  work  out  the  problems  relating 
to  daytime  broadcasting  stations  along  the 
guidelines  laid  down  in  this  legislation. 

A  somewhat  related  problem  was  Involved 
In  the  case  of  the  operations  of  class  I-A 
clear-channel  stations.  The  Senate  adopted 
In  1938  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  opera- 
tions with  power  in  excess  of  60  kilowatts 
would  be  against  the  public  Interest.  Rely- 
ing In  part  on  the  Senate  resolution,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  decided 
to  duplicate  13  of  the  presently  existing  class 
I-A  clear  channel  stations. 

Our  committee  felt  after  extended  hear- 
ings that  the  Commission's  decision  should 
be  stayed  for  1  year  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  review  Its  decision  in  the  light 
of  a  policy  declaration  passed  by  the  House 
which  would  leave  the  Commission  free  to 
authorize  operations  with  power  in  excess 
of  50  kilowatts  If  operation  with  such  higher 
power  is  found  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
The  Information  given  to  our  committee 
indicates  that  better  radio  service  can  be 
rendered  to  many  persons  in  the  United 
States  by  several  of  the  clear  channel  sta- 
tions if  they  are  authorized  to  operate  with 
power  In  excess  of  50  kilowatts. 

Finally,  our  committee  reported  and  the 
House  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation.  This  bill,  In  my  opinion.  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  come  before  the  87th  Con- 
gress and  it  is  likely  to  revolutionize  the 
international  conununicatlons  industry. 
When  we  considered  this  legislation  It  was 
not  thought  of  as  being  of  primary  interest 
to  broadcasters.  The  outstanding  success 
of  Telstar,  however,  as  a  relay  station  for 
broadcaau  demonstrates  the  terrific  Impact 
which  communications  satellites  may  have 
on  broadcasting. 

Shortly  before  Telstar  was  launched  one  of 
the  technically  most  experienced  Commis- 
sioners of  the  FCC  gave  a  talk  in  which  he 
pointed  out  several  reasons  why.  In  his 
opinion,  communications  satellites  would  not 
be  used  to  any  considerable  extent  for  inter- 
national  radio  and  television  broadcasting. 
He  mentioned  the  great  cost  Involved  In  us- 
ing satellites  for  this  purpose  and  the  fact 
that  time  differentials  would  make 
simultaneous  broadcasts  Impractical. 

The  Commissioner  may  well  be  right  for 
ordinary  day-by-day  television  fare,  and  Tel- 
star was  certainly  not  conceived  by  the 
A.T.  &  T.  primarily  for  use  as  an  interna- 
tional television  relay  station. 

It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  Telstar  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  people  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  not  because  It  might 
some  day  replace  undersea  cables  in  inter- 
national telephone  or  telegraph  service. 
Telstar  won  the  tremendous  popular  acclaim 
which  it  received  because  it  has  enabled 
millions  of  television  viewers  to  participate 
in  their  own  homes  in  events  taking  place 
thousands  of  miles  away  on  other  conti- 
nents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  re- 
ports that  Soviet  Russia  Is  planning  to  use 
four  satellites  to  transmit  television  pro- 
grams from  Moscow  throughout  the  Russian 
nation  Instead  of  using  cables  or  microwave 
relays.  Of  course,  these  Russian  satellites 
will  also  relay  programs  to  other  captive  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  thus  tie 
these  nations  together  even  more  closely. 

For  that  reason  alone  we  should  under  no 
circumstances  Jeopardize  the  lead  which  our 
Nation  has  achieved  with  the  successful 
launching  of  Telstar.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  complete  action 
promptly  on  the  communications  satellite 
legislation  so  that  we  may  go  forward  with 
the  organization  of  the  corporation  whlcli 
Is  expected  to  be  the  U.S.  instrument  through 
which  we  will  participate  in  a  worldwide  in- 
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temational    communications    satellite   sys- 
tem. 

Apart  from  making  available  increased 
telephone  and  telegraph  facilities,  Telstar 
or  Its  successor  satellites,  in  my  opinion,  may 
before  long  become  the  medium  by  which 
television  will  expand  into  an  important  in- 
ternational force. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U.  develop- 
ments in  the  broadcasting  field  have  cer- 
tainly left  a  tremendous  Impact  on  our 
present-day  lives.  They  have  transformed 
the  lelsxu-e  habits  of  a  majority  of  our  cit- 
izens. They  are  effectuating  Important 
changes  in  our  educational  practices.  Ed- 
ucational television  plays  an  ever-growing 
role  in  the  education  of  oxir  school  and  col- 
lege-age children  in  the  sciences,  in  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  arts. 

Television  is  affecting  our  political  lives. 
The  televising  of  the  political  conventions  of 
our  major  parties,  for  example,  has  led  to  an 
Insistent  demand  that  convention  proceed- 
ings be  modified  to  fit  them  lietter  for  tel- 
evision. The  televised  debates  of  the  two 
presidential  candidates  during  the  1960 
campatgrn  perhaps  created  a  precedent 
which  may  be  followed  in  future  presiden- 
tial campaigns. 

On-the-spot  news  coverage  of  important 
events  has  given  millions  of  our  citizens  an 
opportunity  xo  be  preaent  when  these  events 
occur.  I  need  only  mention  such  outstand- 
ing events  as  the  space  shots  of  our  astro- 
nauts and  the  White  House  tour  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

These  outstanding  events  may  not  be  the 
bread  and  butter  of  broadcasters — they  may 
actually  cost  the  broadcasters  dearly  in  dol- 
lars and  cents — but  these  are  the  events 
which  make  broadcasting  the  powerful  me- 
dium which  it  has  become  in  this  Nation. 
And  now  our  horlsons  may  b«  broadened 
still  further  by  the  advent  of  Telstar  which 
may  permit  the  televising  of  such  news- 
worthy events  on  an  intercontinental  scale. 

What  do  all  of  these  developments  mean 
for  you — the  broadcast«n?  They  mean  that 
you  are  holding  in  your  hands  tremendous 
power  and  with  that  power  must  go  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  responsibility. 

As  broadcasters  you  constitute  a  profes- 
Blon  and  not  Just  a  trade.  Therefore,  you 
must  conduct  yourMlf  %i  all  times  •«  mem- 
bers of  a  profession. 

As  members  of  a  profession  you  must  deal 
with  problems  affecting  your  industry  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  businessmen 
but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
whom  you  aerve. 

As  professional  men  and  women  you  re- 
quire a  sense  of  unity.  In  the  marketplace 
you  may  compete  with  one  another.  Indi- 
vidual television  broadcasters  may  compete 
with  Individual  radio  broadcasters.  Indi- 
vidual VHF  broadcasters  may  compete  with 
individual  UHF  broadcasters.  Individual 
daytlmers  may  compete  with  full-timers. 
Individual  clear  channel  stations  may  com- 
pete with  individual  regional  stations. 

However,  this  competition  among  indi- 
vidual broadcasters  in  the  marketplace 
should  not  let  you  forget  that  in  dealing 
with  the  public  and  those  who  represent 
the  public  you  are  broadcasters  and  pro- 
fessionals together.  If  I  may  suggest,  do  not 
permit  yourself  to  become  divided  into  sub- 
groups with  one  group  fighting  another 
group  to  the  detriment  of  your  profession 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  whom 
you  serve. 

I  am  saying  these  things  advisedly  on  the 
basis  of  my  legislative  experience  particu- 
larly during  the  87th  Congress.  As  broad- 
casters you  will  always  have  the  sympa- 
thetic ear  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  As 
groups  of  broadcasters  fighting  for  advan- 
tages over  other  groups  of  broadcasters  with- 
out being  mindful  to  the  public  Interest, 
you  are  likely  to  Jeopardise  your  professional 
standing  and  to  exhaust  in  a  very  short  time 


the  tremendous  reservoir  of  goodwill  which 
you  have  created  over  the  years. 

I  wish  all  of  you  a  successful  convention. 
I  am  happy  to  have  been  with  you  today. 
I  am  glad  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
future  looks  exceedingly  bright  for  the 
broadcasting  profession  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  it. 


Independence  Day  of  Chad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    MXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  9. 1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Chad, 
Francois  Tombalbaye;  and  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Ambassador  of  Chad  to  the 
United  States,  Adam  Malick  Sow,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
Chads  independence. 

Formerly  part  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  Chad  Is  a  landlocked  country  in 
central  Africa  about  twice  the  size  of 
France.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  It 
has  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  it  has  long  been 
an  active  crossroads  of  trade  since  it  lays 
on  the  main  routes  between  east  and 
tropical  Africa.  Its  location  has  also 
made  it  a  meeting  place  of  various  ethnic 
groups  and  has  been  a  determining  fac- 
tor in  its  interesting  history. 

Nomads  from  the  north  and  seden- 
tary populations  from  the  south  mingled 
in  Chad.  In  pre-European  times  Afri- 
can empires  flourished  until  Islamic  con- 
querors penetrated  in  the  14th  century. 
Accounts  of  European  voyagers  in  the 
19th  century  sound  like  a  tale  from  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  in  their  descriptlona 
of  sultans  who  displayed  their  wealth  in 
slaves,  ostrich  plumes,  and  ivory.  Its 
people  today  are  as  varied  as  in  the  past: 
Arab  nomads,  Negroid  herdsmen,  primi- 
tive villagers  and  fishermen,  Muslims, 
Christians,  Animists. 

Its  topography  matches  its  p>opulation 
in  variety,  for  Chad  is  a  land  of  desert, 
savannah  and  forest,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  plains.  The  north  is  a  Sahara,  while 
vegetation  and  rainfall  increase  as  one 
travels  southward  to  actual  Jungle  areas 
in  the  far  south  near  the  border.  One 
of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  the 
country  to  the  current  voyager  is  that 
the  bird  and  animal  life  so  rapidly  dis- 
appearing in  other  parts  of  Africa  stiU 
abound  in  Chad.  There  are  still  himt- 
ing  areas  where  herds  of  antelope,  buf- 
falo, elephant,  and  giraffe  are  plentiful. 

But  Chad,  like  the  rest  of  independent 
Africa,  is  engaged  in  a  determined  cam- 
paign to  catch  up  with  the  20th  century 
in  political  and  economic  development, 
and  its  swift  progress  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  background  Just  painted. 
To  trace  briefly  its  political  development 
since  World  War  II.  in  1946  Chad  ac- 
quired the  status  of  oversea  territory  of 
the  French  Republic.  A  territorial 
assembly  was  created  whose  powers  were 
gradually  broadened.  Then,  in  August 
1960  Chad  became  an  independent  Re- 


public. Executive  power  Is  exercised  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  assisted 
by  an  appointed  Coiincil  of  Ministers. 
Legislative  authority  rests  in  Uie  Na- 
tional Assembly  whose  Members  are 
elected  by  direct  universal  suffrage  for  a 
5-year  term.  Soon  after  independence 
Chad  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  Thus,  in  a  few  short  years 
Chad  has  successfully  made  the  K>olitical 
leap  to  the  20th  century  and  joined  the 
world  community  of  sovereign  states. 

In  the  economic  field  Chad  has  also 
moved  forward.  The  year  1961  saw  a 
record  cotton  crop — Chad's  chief  ex- 
port— increased  construction  activity, 
and  an  increment  in  the  national  budget. 
Chad's  second  largest  export  is  meat,  and 
Chad  is  encouraging  the  development  of 
tanneries,  meat-processing  plants,  and 
cottonseed  oil  presses. 

Thus,  on  this  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence we  congratulate  the  Republic 
of  Chad  for  its  successes  of  the  past  and 
extend  our  very  best  wishes  for  its<uture 
development. 


^s^ti 


CAP  Dinner  for  International  Air  Cadets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or  HCW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day.  Ausnist  9, 1962 

ULt.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, August  6, 1  had  the  great  honor  and 
pleasure  of  attending  a  dinner  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington  by 
invitation  of  my  good  friend  Col.  Bamee 
Breeskln,  special  assistant  to  Col.  Paul 
Ashworth,  national  conunander  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol. 

This  dinner  is  an  annual  event  spon- 
sored by  the  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways for  the  air  cadets  and  their  escorts 
from  21  foreign  countries.  These  cadets 
visit  Washington  each  year,  after  having 
been  guests  of  the  United  States,  tour- 
ing most  of  the  States  in  groups  of  5  and 
in  several  instances  even  as  many  as  25. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  at  the 
dinner  on  August  6.  Colonel  Ashworth 
presented  a  plaque  award  to  Adm.  Harold 
Miller,  retired,  vice  president  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  for  meritorious 
service  in  the  international  air  cadet 
exchange  program. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  Min- 
nesota, the  Senate  majority  whip,  made 
a  wonderful  address  on  the  merits  of 
the  cadet  exchange  program.  I,  too,  had 
occasion  to  express  some  views  regard- 
ing this  program  which  I  consider  very 
important  to  the  free  world. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Pan  American  World  Airways 
on  their  great  contribution  to  this  worth- 
while exchange  program.  For  the  past 
10  years  this  company  has  consistently 
sponsored  projects  of  great  benefit  to  this 
program  and  thereby  was  Instrumental 
in  bringing  together  many  fine  citizens 
of  this  coxmtry  in  the  common  bond  of 
brotherhood,  thus  resulting  in  a  success- 
ful exchange  of  ideas  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding   of    problems.      Mr.    Juan 
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Trippe.  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  has  long  been  known 
for  his  efforts  In  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional good  will. 

We,  of -New  York,  are  very  proud  of 
the  finel  work  being  done  by  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  and  we  are  particularly 
proud  that  our  fair  city  of  New  York  is 
one  of  the  host  cities,  just  as  is  Wash- 
ington, for  these  foreign  cadets  visiting 
the  Utilted  States  under  the  exchange 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  list  the 
States  that  have  served  as  hosts  to  the 
foreign  cadets.  They  are  as  follows: 
Alabama,  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina. Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  coun- 
tries that  participated  in  the  program: 
Belgium.  Brazil.  Canada,  Chile.  Den- 
mark.  El   Salvador.   France.   Germany, 


Great  Britain.  Greece.  Guatemala,  Israel, 
Italy.  Netherlands,  Norway,  Peru,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Mid 
Turkey. 

Finally,  I  want  to  include  also  IJhe 
names  of  the  distinguished  guests  at  tlhe 
head  table  at  the  dinner  given  by  %he 
Pan  American  World  Airways: 

Head  Table  Seating  Arkangement.  Civil  Air 
Patrol  Dinner,  Statler  Hotel,  WAsHnpc- 
TON,  D.C.,  August  6,  1962 

1.  Mr.  Ira  D.  Mackler,  Wilson  Co. 

2.  Col.  Dan  Evans,  wing  commander,  Na- 
tional Capitol  Wing. 

3.  Col.  Edward  F.  McGlnnis,  AmeriQan 
Legion. 

4.  Col.  Daniel  P.  Boone,  deputy  regional 
commander,  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

5.  Mr.  C.  William  Martin,  Jr.,  presidtht, 
Peprai  Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Washington. 

6.  MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Agee,  former  natioatial 
commander. 

7.  Mr.  John  R.  03rien,  vice  preside^it. 
Touchdown  Club. 

8.  Mr.  Robert  G.  Baker,  secretary  to  tjhe 
majority,  U.S.  Senate. 

9.  Representative  James  Morrison,  Loujls- 
lana.  ij 


J* 


SENA1I 

Friday,  August  10, 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D„  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  at  this 
white  altar  of  peace  and  quietness,  where 
all  divisive  cries  are  stilled,  we  bow  in 
reverence  and  himiility,  praying  for  the 
enthronement  of  brotherhood  in  all  the 
earth. 

May  the  instrumentalities  of  justice, 
mutual  understanding,  and  cooperative 
endeavor  being  devised  in  these  anxious, 
yet  hopeful,  days,  be  but  the  channels 
of  Thy  providence,  bringing  to  fulfill- 
ment at  last  the  ancient  prophet's  dream, 
"Violence  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  Thy 
land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  Thy 
borders." 

Save  those  who  minister  here  from 
false  choices ;  and  guide  their  hands  and 
minds  to  heal  and  bind,  to  build  and  to 
bless. 

In  the  name  of  the  One  who  maketh 
all  things  new,  we  pray.   Amen. 


i 


National  Science  Foundation,  which  ^as 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  ajid 
Public  Welfare. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bible 

Boggs 

Bottum 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Elastland 

Ellender 

Kngle 

Ervln 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 
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Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 


Mundt 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stcnnis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams,  N  J., 

Williams,  Del, 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  D«Jk. 

Young,  Ohio 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Dr.  Harvey 
Brooks,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board, 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  th&t 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  frohi 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator^from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator'frotn 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  frotn 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pa$- 
TORE]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 


10.  Col.  Paul  Ashworth,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
national  commander,  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

11.  Senator  Httbebt  Humphrey,  majority 
whip,  U.S.  Senate. 

12.  Adm.  Harold  Miller,  vice  president,  Pan 
American  World  Airways. 

13.  Commissioner  John  B.  Duncan,  District 
of  Columbia. 

14.  Representative  Victor  L.  Anfuso,  New 
York. 

15.  Mr.  Fred  Black,  Blyco  Corp. 

16.  Representative  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
Jr.,  Maryland. 

17.  Mr.  Glen  B.  Eastburn,  New  York  Air- 
ways, 

18.  MaJ.  Gen.  Lucas  V.  Beau,  former  na- 
tional commander. 

19.  Mayor  Frank  Mann,  Alexandria,  Va. 

20.  Col.  Milton  Kronheim,  old  friend  of 
Civil  Air  Patrol. 

21.  Col.  A.  Paul  Fonda,  office.  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  of  Reserved  Forces. 

22.  Lt.  Col.  Wm.  H.  Schulle,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  national  commander.  New  York 
phase. 

23.  Col.  Barnee  Breeskin,  special  assistant 
to  the  national  commander,  Washington, 
DC. 

24.  Mr.  Lincoln  White,  press  officer,  State 
Department. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER  and  Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy  I   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  1  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
the   family. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  ACT 
OF  1962— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  August  1,  I  send  to  the  desk  H.R. 
11040,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, ownership,  operation,  and  reg- 
ulation of  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  which  I  send  to  the  desk  is 
not  at  the  moment  accompanied  by  a 
committee  report  although  it  will  bear 
today's  number.  Although  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  was  prepared  to 
submit  a  written  report  along  with  the 
bill  which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  it  was  agreed  that 
the  minority  should  have  until  Monday 
noon  in  order  to  prepare  its  views  so 
that  they  might  be  published  jointly  with 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
views  may  be  printed  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
H.R.  11040. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  President,  to  call  to  the  at- 
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tention  of  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
a  committee  print  of  the  bill  is  avail- 
able for  each  Senator  and  that  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  been  available 
on  the  Senate  floor  since  10  a.m.  this 
morning.  Memlsers  of  the  Senate  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  bill  was 
reported  without  amendment  by  a  vote 
of  13  to  4.  Prior  to  this  final  vote,  the 
committee  gave  careful  consideration  to 
some  13  amendments,  inclusive  of  2 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  substi- 
tutes. A  rollcall  was  had  on  each  of 
these  amendments. 

I  commend  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  hearings  compiled  over  a  period  of 
5  days.  The  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  presided  over 
most  of  the  hearings  in  my  absence,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Senators  will  find  these 
hearings  helpful.  I  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  those  p>ortions  of  the  hearings 
when  the  committee  examined  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  question  of 
whether  he  felt  the  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  were  adequately 
taken  care  of  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

I  may  add  that,  of  course,  rather  im- 
usual  circumstances  surrounded  this  bill, 
four  other  committees  of  the  Congress 
having  already  passed  upon  the  bill,  and 
it  having  been  subjected  to  considerable 
discussion  in  the  Senate.  While  I  think 
it  is  a  first  step  in  an  uncharted  sea,  I 
personally  think  it  is  a  good  step,  and 
one  which  will  undoubtedly  require 
changes  and  amendments  in  the  future, 
but  this  is  a  very  notable  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  sateUite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  KEFAUVER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  H.R.  11040,  the  communications 
satellite  bill,  having  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  1st 
instant,  it  now.  imder  that  order,  be- 
comes the  ijending  business. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
heretofore  proposed  by  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
on  page  33,  line  12,  and  page  34.  line 
20. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  terms  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  entered  into  August  1, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  today  reported  H.R.  11040,  the 
communications  satellite  bill.  This 
achievement  represents  another  mile- 
stone in  the  most  remarkable  history  of 
this  bill.  No  other  bill  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  has  received  the  study 
or  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the  Senate 
as  has  this  bill.  To  date  it  has  t)een 
thoroughly  studied  by  five  committees 
in  the  Senate  alone,  not  including  the 
policy  committee,  and  by  one  in  the 
House,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  well 
over  3,000  pages  of  testimony  that  took 


45  days  to  present.  On  the  Senate  floor 
this  measure  has  consumed  308  pages  of 
debate  in  14  days,  more  than  any  other 
bill  this  year.  I  cite  these  figures  only  to 
show  that  the  Senate  has  extended  every 
conceivable  courtesy  to  those  who  feel 
strongly  about  this  bill  and  has  patiently 
and  willingly  allowed  them  to  express, 
and  reexpress,  their  views.  Much  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  this  body,  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  devoted  to 
making  this  as  good  a  bill  as  could  be 
made. 

The  bill  now  comes  before  us  for  the 
third  and.  I  hope,  the  final  time  this 
year.  In  the  light  of  this  generous  leg- 
islative history,  the  Senate  must  now 
squarely  face  the  question  of  whether 
it  will  legislate  or  vegetate. 

The  UJS.  Senate  has  a  decision  to 
make.  Simply  stated,  we  must  decide 
what  instrument  our  Nation  shall  choose 
to  find  our  way  in  space,  specifically  in 
the  realm  of  space  communications.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  democratic 
system  of  government  moves  too  slowly 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  a  modern 
world.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so. 
But  I  beheve  that  the  ultimate  action 
or  inaction  taken  by  the  Senate  on  this 
bill  will  tend  to  add  proof  or  disproof  to 
that  unhappy  theory.  The  Senate  must 
decide  what  policy  it  chooses  to  follow. 
It  may  ultimately  decide  to  adopt  the 
space  poUcy  suggested  by  this  bill,  or  it 
may  reject  that  policy  and  adopt  an- 
other, but  it  should  at  least  choose  a 
course  of  action. 

I  ask  the  Senate  only  to  choose  the 
course  of  action  it  deems  best  for  our 
country.  If  the  Senate  chooses  the 
course  outlined  by  this  bill,  that  may  be 
a  satisfactory  solution.  If  the  Senate 
chooses  another  course,  that  too  will  be 
a  solution,  but  choose  we  should. 

As  majority  leader  in  this  body,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  I  have  no  special 
interest  in  or  special  knowledge  of  this 
measure  beyond  that  of  one  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana.  Indeed, 
now  that  the  measure  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  leadership  anticipates  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son J.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore].  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  each  of  whom 
was  a  key  figure  in  the  committees  which 
studied  this  bill,  will  l>e  in  a  position  to 
set  to  rest  any  remaining  substantive 
doubts  on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 

The  leewlership  will  do  whatever  it 
can  to  enable  the  Senate  to  reach  a  de- 
cision. But  once  again  I  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  powers  of  the  majority 
leader  under  the  rules  are  no  greater 
than  the  powers  of  any  individual  Sen- 
ator. The  leadership — this  leadership^ 
functions  on  the  basis  of  the  self-re- 
straint of  equal  Members  and  mutual 
accommodation  with  equal  Members.  It 
is  inclined  to  no  other  mode  of  operation. 

It  has  been  said— in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, perhaps— that  the  leadership  has 
been  less  than  impartial  in  the  proce- 
dural treatment  of  this  situation  as  com- 
pared with  that  applied  on  the  poll  tax 
amendment  and  literacy  test  measure. 
Let  me  point  out  that  the  Senate  passed 
the  poll  tax  amendment  on  the   12th 


day  of  debate.  And  on  the  literacy  test 
measure,  after  13  days  of  debate  on  the 
floor,  the  second  of  two  cloture  attempts 
was  made  by  the  leadership.  It  did  not 
even  muster  a  simple  majority  of  the 
Senate. 

Today  we  begin  the  15th  day  of  de- 
bate on  this  bilL  That  and  the  exten- 
sive and  exhaustive  hearings  by  five 
committees  and  subcommittees  add  up  to 
an  extraordinary  consideration  of  this 
measure,  an  extraordinary  tolerance  of 
full  debate  on  this  measure. 

If  legislative  paralysis  once  again  be- 
sets us,  a  motion  for  cloture  may  be  in 
order.  To  choose  that  course.  If  it  comes 
to  that,  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  leadership  will  not  be 
hesitant  in  recommending  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In  such  an  event  the  issue  will  be 
simply,  are  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  determined  that  a 
decision  shall  be  made  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Thus,  in  the  next  few  days  each  Sena- 
tor and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  must  ex- 
amine the  responsibility  which  rests  on 
this  body.  The  leadership  will  attempt 
to  do  no  more  than  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  is  time  to  reach  the  point 
of  rational  decision  under  the  rules. 
Whether  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  reach 
that  point,  the  coming  days  will  answer. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  intends  to  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  the  farm  bill.  It  is 
my  further  understanding  that  if  the 
motion  is  offered  during  the  morning 
hour  it  will  be  in  order  and  will  be  not 
debatable  under  the  rules. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  en- 
tirely within  his  rights  in  this  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  to  sidetrack  the  space 
satellite  communications  bill  in  favor  of 
the  farm  bill.  But  I  may  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  also  be  with- 
in his  rights  when  he  moves  to  table  the 
maneuver. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  proposed  a  unanimous -consent 
agreement  last  week,  which  the  Senate 
accepted  in  good  faith.  I  think  the  im- 
plications of  that  agreement  were  clear. 
They  were  that  the  Senate  would  stay 
with  the  satellite  communications  bill 
until  it  was  finally  considered  and  dis- 
posed of. 

The  question  of  the  farm  bill  arose  at 
the  time,  and  the  majority  leader  made 
clear  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it 
would  await  consideration  until  after  the 
satellite  communications  bill  had  been 
taken  up  and  resolved.  For  that  course 
the  majority  leader  takes  full  respon- 
sibility, and  in  keeping  good  faith  with 
that  understanding  I  will  move  to  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
if  it  is  made. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  GORE  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield;  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
majority  leader  that  my  first  motion  will 
be  a  motion  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
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the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
24.  which  is  the  Morse  antlfllibxister  res- 
olution. I  woidd  be  very  happy  to  offer 
that  motion  now.  if  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  my  majority  leader,  wishes  to 
follow  the  parliamentary  course  that  he 
has  described,  but  I  intend  in  due  time  to 
make  the  motion  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  Morse  antifilibiister  resolution.  If 
I  am  defeated  in  that — and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be — I  then  shall  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  consider  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     Does 
'  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

I|  9'  Mr.    MANSFIELD.    I    yield    to    the 

Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  GORE.  Since  it  was  through 
^  ^.  negotiations  between  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  an  agreement  was 
worked  out,  which  ultimately  was  trans- 
lated into  a  imanimous-consent  action 
by  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  state 
some  reservation  to  the  statement  which 
the  majority  leader  has  made  with  re- 
spect to  good  faith.  The  extent  of  the 
understanding  which  I  had,  and  which 
I  conveyed  to  the  group  with  which  I 
was  associated,  was  that  the  unanimous - 
consent  agreement  would  be  for  the  bill 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday,  today. 
I  did  not  understand  that  this  unani- 
mous-consent agreement — that  the  bill 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  and  that,  upon 
its  having  been  reported,  it  become  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate,  would 
in  any  way  affect  the  morning  hour,  or 
any  other  motion  which  a  Senator  might 
have  a  right  to  make  under  the  par- 
liamentary rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  felt,  in  fairness  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  majority  leader,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  understand  the  extent  of  my 
understanding,  that  I  should  make  this 
statement  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  an  honorable 
man,  and  he  has  stated  the  facts  as  he 
understands  them.  I  think  he  is  correct. 
May  I  point  out  that  during  the  course 
of  the  debate,  following  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  two  sides,  I  stated 
at  that  time  as  one  means  of  getting  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  we 
would  stay  with  this  measure  until  it 
was  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another, 
before  any  other  measure  was  taken  up. 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  emphasized,  too 
Mr.  GORE.  I  recall  that.  I  merely 
wished  to  point  out  the  distinction. 
This  did  occur  in  the  colloquy,  but  it  was 
not  Involved  in  the  agreement  between 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     I    am    sure    the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Feeling  the  uigency 
of  the  matter  which  has  been  discussed 
off  and  on  for  several  days — which  I  feel 
would  not  take  very  much  time  or  delay 
the  further  consideration  of  the  satel- 


lite communications  bill  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  beyond  only  a  few  hours — 
I  felt  that  I  should  at  least  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  consider  <he 
drug  bill,  S.  1552,  which  has  been  on  *he 
calendar  for  about  a  month.  So  I  fiad 
in  mind,  when  I  could  get  recognitK)n, 
at  the  appropriate  time,  to  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considerataon 
of  S.  1552. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Ithe 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  reiterated 
once  again  the  interest  which  he  has 
shown  consistently,  but  over  the  past 
several  days  to  a  greater  degree  thjan 
usual.  He  has  stated  that  the  drug  bill 
has  been  on  the  calendar  for  over  a 
month.  I  believe  if  Senators  will  loolt  at 
the  calendar,  they  will  see  that  the  hill 
was  reported  on  the  19th  of  last  monlh. 
The  first  policy  committee  meeting 
held  since  that  time  was  last  Tuesday. 
At  that  time  the  drug  bill  was  broufiht 
up  for  consideration  and  the  policy  codn- 
mittee  gave  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee the  right  to  bring  the  bill  to  tihe 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  the  CooCi- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  had  completjed 
consideration  of  amendments  which  had 
been  sent  down  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  pol- 
icy committee  that  last  week  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  called  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land]  to  the  White  House  to  discuss  the 
amendments.  It  was  the  understandlhg 
of  that  committee  that  hearings  on  thqse 
amendments  had  been  begun  on  Moh- 
day  last.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  lead- 
ership, if  the  amendments  were  agreed 
to  in  the  committee,  and  If  the  chance 
of  passage  was  at  least  50-50,  to  call  tip 
that  bill,  if  it  could  be  passed  before  the 
communications  satellite  bill  was  Itlid 
down  at  noon  today. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  he  has  no  monopoly  on  interest  4n 
the  bill.  The  Senate  as  a  whole,  aiad 
the  policy  committee  in  particular,  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  bill.  I 
think  the  policy  committee  acted  equita- 
bly and  with  dispatch.  Following  the 
proper  procedure,  we  were  waiting  fbr 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  re- 
port the  amendments  which  had  been 
sent  down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Again  in  all  frankness  I  say  that  if 
there  had  been  any  chance  that  consM- 
eration  of  the  bill  could  have  been  com- 
pleted, insofar  as  the  amendments  ate 
concerned,  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  it  could  have  been  considered  on  tl^e 
floor  of  the  Senate  before  12  o'clock  nofln 
today,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  call  up  that  bill.  Howevetr, 
circumstances  had  arisen  prior  to  thrttt 
time  which  were  beyond  the  control  <)f 
the  leadership.  Pledges  had  been  mad^-. 
and  pledges  are  made  not  to  be  disre- 
garded but  to  be  honored. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  ' 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  wte 
had  hoped  to  finish  consideration  of  uile 


drug  bill  today.  We  lacked  considera- 
tion of  three  amendments.  That  is  all. 
This  morning  we  lost  a  quorum.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  one  of  those 
who  left  the  meeting.  He  asked  to  be 
recorded  in  favor  of  the  remainder  of 
the  amendments.  As  I  understand,  there 
was  objection  from  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  a  request  that  the  committee 
be  authorized  to  meet  this  afternoon. 
We  had  hoped  to  finish  consideration  of 
the  drug  bill  today,  and  I  think  we  would 
have  finished  it  today. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  recall  that  I  stated 
earlier  the  bill  was  not  returned  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  biU  has  re- 
mained on  the  calendar.  The  Presi- 
dent sent  several  very  worthwhile 
amendments  to  Congress,  some  of  which 
had  originally  been  in  the  bill  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation.  It 
is  good  to  have  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y  consider  amendments  which  In 
the  main  It  had  considered  previously 
when  the  bill  was  considerably  changed 
some  2  months  ago. 

I  urge  that  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  should  not  hold 
up  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  because  the  amendments 
are  fairly  simple.  Most  of  them  were  In 
the  bill  once  before.  The  Senate  as  a 
whole  is  a  less  technical  and  a  less  judi- 
cial forum  in  which  to  try  to  obtain  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  think  there  would  have 
been  much  controversy  about  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  they  had 
been  worked  over  several  times.  They 
are  fairly  clear.  I  think  the  Senate  It- 
self is  capable  of  passing  on  the  two  or 
three  remaining  amendments. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
will  yield  in  a  moment. 
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REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
ING   DURING    SESSION    OF    THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  while  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  going  to  more 
pleasant  things,  I  recall  to  Senators  that 
last  night  we  had  probably  more  than 
an  hour's  discussion  on  the  drug  bill. 

At  approximately  8  o'clock  last  eve- 
ning I  asked  permission  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today  in  the  belief,  as 
confirmed  by  the  distinguished  chair- 


man, that  we  could  finish  consideration 
of  all  the  amendments  and  have  them 
offered  as  committee  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  is  now  on  the  calendar. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  objected,  which  was  his 
right  under  the  rule.  I  rushed  away 
from  the  committee  this  morning  to  come 
over  prepared  to  renew  the  request.  I 
went  to  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  He  said  he 
would  object  to  all  committee  meetings 
while  the  matter  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  was  in  process  of  disposition.  I 
said  I  thought  he  was  imfair.  I  reassert 
the  statement  for  the  following  reason. 
There  was  nothing  implicit  in  the  under- 
standing when  the  sateUite  bill  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
there  went  with  it  unanimous  consent 
for  the  committee  to  meet.  At  no  time 
did  I  ever  raise  any  objection.  Now  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  being  pre- 
pared to  dispose  of  the  question  this  af- 
ternoon, in  our  judgment,  cannot  meet 
because  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
indicated  to  me  very  firmly  that  he  in- 
tends to  object.  I  shall  not  discuss  the 
drug  bill  any  further. 


CHARLES  L.  WATKINS.  PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN OP  THE  SENATE,  83D 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
year  1879  a  boy  was  bom  at  Mount  Ida. 
Ark.  He  went  through  school,  law  school, 
and  ultimately  he  foimd  himself  on  the 
Senate  payroll  \n  the  strange  capacity 
of  a  classified  laborer.  In  fact,  he  was 
no  laborer  at  all.  He  was  a  stenographer 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, James  P.  Clarke. 

In  1904  he  came  to  Washington.  Then 
in  1914  he  went  to  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  I  think  he  has 
filled  every  station  at  the  front  bench — 
bill  clerk,  journal  clerk  and.  because  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  Senate  rules, 
he  became  an  informal  adviser  to  Sena- 
tors and  to  the  Chair  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Senate  rules. 

Senators  may  well  suspect  that  I  am 
talking  about  the  distinguished  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Watkins. 
Strangely  enough,  we  did  not  create  the 
job  of  Parliamentarian  until  11935.  Mr. 
Watkins  has  been  the  Parliamentarian 
of  the  Senate  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

I  allude  to  all  that  information  for  a 
reason.  Today  is  his  birth  anniversary. 
He  is  83  years  of  age.  What  a  grand 
character  he  is.  What  a  deep  impress 
he  has  made  upon  the  orderly  procedure 
of  the  Senate  and  upon  the  destiny  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Watkins  is  a  godly  man.  For  40 
years  he  has  been  the  secretary  of  the 
Sunday  school  of  his  church.  What  a 
glowing  record.  That  was  continuous 
service.  He  is  a  gentle  man.  He  is  an 
impartial  man.  He  is  a  fair  man.  Above 
all  else,  he  is  a  modest  man. 

His  modesty  reminds  me  of  the  young 
msui  who  was  taking  a  lady  friend  on  a 
sleigh  ride.  She  had  her  cap  set  for 
him,  and  she  was  quite  aggressive.  But 
he  was  the  very  soul  of  modesty.  After 
a  long  sleigh  ride  she  finally  blurted 


out.  "Nobody  loves  me  any  more  and  my 
hands  are  cold." 

Well,  this  doul  of  modesty  bethought 
of  the  observation  for  a  moment  and 
finally  he  said  very  circumspectly,  "I 
am  sure  the  Lord  loves  you,  and  you  can 
sit  on  your  hands."    [Laughter.] 

That  is  the  modesty  of  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Arkansas. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  rise,  if  I 
may  make  such  a  suggestion,  in  salute  to 
a  great  pubUc  servant,  who  has  served 
us  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nothing  could  be 
added  to  what  the  ("Istinguished  minority 
leader  has  said.  I  intend  to  delay  what 
I  have  to  say  in  my  admiration  of  our 
distinguished  Parliamentarian  so  that 
Senators  wishing  to  make  motions  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  in  regard  to  commit- 
tee meetings.  Before  I  do  so  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  great  teacher,  Charles  Watkins, 
that  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  such  a 
poor  student  of  his  so  many  times,  be- 
cause I  have  flunked  some  of  his  teach- 
ings from  time  to  time.  Whatever  I  do 
know  about  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  if 
anything,  I  have  learned  from  this  great 
teacher.  Anything  I  do  not  know  should 
not  be  charged  against  him.  I  wish  to 
Join  in  extending  to  Charles  Watkins 
my  hearty  congratulations  for  his  being 
so  faithful  in  presiding  over  the  parlia- 
mentary problems  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  wishing  our 
esteemed  Parliamentarian,  Charlie  Wat- 
kins. a  most  happy  83d  birthday.  It  is 
often  said  that  life  begins  at  80.  If  this 
age-old  maximimi  is  accepted,  as  I  think 
it  is  by  every  one  of  us.  then  we  must  all 
acknowledge  that  our  fine  and  distin- 
guished Parliamentarian  is  today  but  3 
years  old — celebrating  his  third  year  of 
really  living. 

Some  people  wonder  what  makes  the 
Senate  tick ;  even  some  of  us  who  labor 
here  do  at  times.  We  get  tied  up  with 
filibusters;  legislation  gets  bottled  up  so 
that  the  backlog  seems  insurmountable; 
but  I  can  say  this:  If  it  were  not  for 
Charlie  Watkins.  we  never  could  have 
gotten  this  far. 

Let  us  make  Charlie  Watkins,  a 
sprightly  83  today,  an  example  we  all  can 
emulate  when  we  reach  that  milestone  in 
life.  May  we  act  as  young,  be  as  exu- 
berant, and  look  as  age  proof  and  time 
defying  as  he  does. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  our 
distinguished  Parliamentarian  a  very 
happy  birthday;  and  may  his  joy  have 
no  amendments. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  minority  leader  has  re- 
ported correctly  that  I  objected  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to- 
day. There  were  various  reasons  why 
I  objected.  One  is  that  the  drug  bill 
should  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  can  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
any  time  that  the  Senate  wants  to  bring 
it  to  the  floor.    The  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee Is  quite  right.  What  is  remain- 
ing for  action  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
could  be  handled  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  all  know  this  issue,  and  the 
committee  could  be  discharged  so  that 
the  bill  could  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  it  first  acted  on 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  stops  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee from  meeting  mornings,  unless 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  Senate  being  in  session  in 
the  morning  will  not  be  mine.  I  assure 
the  Senate.  The  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  give  the  Judiciary  Committee 
ample  time  to  meet  mornings. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  Judiciary 
Committee  cannot  meet  evenings.  The 
Senate  being  in  session  in  the  evenings 
will  not  be  a  responsibility  of  mine,  I 
can  assure  the  Senators. 

I  believe  there  should  be  quick  action 
taken  on  the  bill. 

Let  us  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
I  am  objecting  to  committee  meetings 
until  the  communications  bill  Is  disposed 
of,  one  way  or  another.  That  is  pro- 
vided for  m  the  rules.  We  all  know  we 
are  engaged  in  a  parliamentary  contest 
in  regard  to  the  communications  bill. 
It  is  up  to  the  leadership  to  decide  how 
long  it  wants  to  stay  in  session  this  year. 
Having  the  right  under  the  rules  to  ob- 
ject to  committee  meetings — and  I  be- 
lieve the  rule  was  put  in  the  rule  book 
for  a  good  purpose — I  have  always 
thought  that  committees  should  not 
meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  session.  I 
have  always  favored  a  rescheduling  of 
the  Calendar  of  the  Senate,  whereby  the 
Senate  would  meet  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  session  for  a  couple  of  days  a  week, 
and  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  the 
committees  could  meet;  then  increase 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  as  the  session 
continues,  and  the  committee  work  of 
the  Senate  has  been  completed.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  sound  procedure.  I  am 
sorry  the  Senate  has  not  adopted  that 
type  of  reform  in  the  Senate,  which  some 
of  us  have  been  proposing  for  years. 

I  do  not  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
position  I  take  on  the  parliamentary 
problem  that  confronts  us.  While  the 
discussion  of  the  satellite  bill  is  imder- 
way,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
does  not  intend  to  give  unanimous  con- 
sent for  conmiittee  meetings  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
communications  satellite  bill,  with  an 
amendment  prop>osed  thereto  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  mo- 
tion that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  24.  the 
so-called  Morse  antifilibuster  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  reports  that  the  matter  is  not  in 
his  possession,  but  is  still  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The  motion,  therefore,  is  not  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  question  I  was 
about  to  put  to  the  Chair  has  been 
answered. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  Senate  Restdution  24  be  taken  from 
the  oommittee  and  be  made  the  pending 
boBlnesB  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  table 
that  motion.  

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ia  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  table  the 
motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicKl.  the  Sraator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdem],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pasiose] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btko].  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pasiore],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Golswater], 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER  and  Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrreJ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  the  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Golowater],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsD.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70 
nays  14,  as  follows : 


[No.  150  Leg.J 

TKAS— 70 

Aiken 

CurtlB 

Jordan,  W.c. 

Allott 

Dlrksen 

B«aU 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Bible 

Kuctad 

Boggs 

EOIender 

Bottum 

Xngle 

Loog,  Hawaii 

Bush 

Knrln 

Long.  La. 

Butler 

Vong 

Uagniii>r>T| 

Byrd.  Va. 

FUllWlght 

Mansfield 

Cannon 

Hlckey 

McCarthy 

Capetiart 

BUI 

McClellaii 

Cu-lion 

HoUand 

McOee 

Carroll 

Hruska 

Metcalf 

Chaves 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Cburcb 

Jackaon 

Mundt 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Muskie 

Pearson 

Smith,  Mass. 

Wiley 

Pell 

Smith,  Maine 

Williams,  N.J. 

Prouty 

Sparkman 

Williams,  Del, 

Bandolph 

Stumis 

Tar  borough 

Robertson 

Symington 

Yoiing,  N.  Dat; 

Rmsen 

Talmadge 

Toung,  Ohio 

6aIton«toII 

Thurmond 

Smathers 

Tower 

NAYS— 14 

BartleU 

Omening 

Mesa 

Case 

Hartke 

Meuberger 

Clark 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Gore 

Morse 

ITOT  VOTING 

18 

Anderson 

Hart 

Miller 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Morton 

B\irdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy           , 
Pastore            j 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javiu 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  M^. 
Morse's  motion  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  motioh 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to  be  rei- 
considered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  moT|e 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  rei- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wijs 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  motion  which  I  wish  to  mak«. 
However,  before  making  it,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  very  much  disappointed 
that  my  previous  motion  was  laid  on  the 
table,  although  I  would  be  less  thah 
honest  if  I  did  not  say  that  that  actioBi 
came  as  no  surprise,  for  always  before  I 
engage  in  prolonged  debate  in  the  Sen^- 
ate,  I  offer  the  Morse  antifilibuster  reso^ 
lution  or  pledge  my  support  to  thfe 
Douglas  antifilibuster  resolution  or  to 
the  Clark  antifilibuster  resolution  or  to 
the  antifilibuster  resolution  which  the 
great  Senator  Herbert  Lehman  used  to 
submit,  or  to  the  antifilibuster  resolu* 
tion  which  the  late  great  Senator  Dick 
Neuberger,  of  Oregon,  used  to  submit), 
because  I  always  hope  that  perhaps 
sometime  the  Senate  will  come  to  grip$ 
with  the  matter  of  changing  rule  XXU; 
so  that  the  minority  will  be  fully  pro^ 
tected  from  being  ridden  over,  rough+ 
shod,  by  a  galloping  majority  at  any 
particular  time. 

But  now  the  Senate  has  spoken  agaiij 
on  the  Morse  antifilibuster  resolution. 


THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Now  I 
turn  to  another  measure  wiiich  I  think 
should  be  given  precedence  over  the 
pending  bill — returning  to  the  pending 
bill  as  soon  as  these  two  or  three  very 
emergency  pieces  of  legislation  are  taken 
care  of. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  postpone  any  fur- 
ther the  consideration  of  the  faiin  bill. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  bill  12391,  the  farm  bill;  and  a« 
I  make  my  motion.  I  raise  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  I  believe  the  bill  should! 
be  read  by  the  clerk;  and  I  ask,  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  whether  I  am  en- 
titled to  have  the  bill  read  as  I  make  my 
motion.  i 


The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  niles,  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  have 
the  title  of  the  bill  read,  but  not  the 
body  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  motion;  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  bill  12391,  the  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  moved  that 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Ob- 
viously there  Is  a  sufficient  second,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  I  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  12391,  the 
farm  bill.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BtTRDicK],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByfdI.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden]  .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
are  absent  on  oiScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bcrdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickew- 
LooPER  and  Mr.  Mh-ler],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
the  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mixleh],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 


[No.  151  Leg.] 

YEAS— 60 

Aiken 

Pone 

Monroney 

Ailott 

Pulbrlght 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hartke 

Muakle 

Bible 

Hlckey 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Bill 

Pell 

Bottum 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bush 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackaon 

RusscU 

Cannon 

Johnston 

SaltoiutaU 

Capehart 

Jordan,  If.C. 

Bcott 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smathers 

Ca.se 

Keating 

Smith,  Mass. 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Smith.  Maine 

Church 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long.  Hawaii 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Magnufion 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Eaatland 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Ellender 

McClellan 

WUey 

Er.i;le 

McQee 

WlUiams.  N.J. 

Ervlu 

Metcalf 

KAYS— 15 

WllUams,  Del. 

Bartlett 

Onienlng 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Lone.  La. 

Yar borough 

Douglas 

Morse 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Mobs 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING 

16 

Anderson 

Hart 

MUler 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Morton 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

JavlU 

Pastore 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  11040)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment,  ownership,  opera- 
tion, and  regulation  of  a  commercial 
commimications  satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  motion,  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  read. 

The  Legislativz  Clexk.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KzrAuvn]  pro- 
poses: 

I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  1652,  the  Drag  In- 
dustry Act  at  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  table  the  motion.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
cvm — 1016 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
BtTRDicK],  the  Senator  from  West  Vu-- 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
are  absent  on  oflScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Encle],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  S^iator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bttrdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  frcsn  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GrOLDWATERl, 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER  and  Mr.  Mu.ler],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coo- 
per] is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mh-ler],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  70. 
nays  13,  as  follows; 
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YEAS— 70 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Pearson 

AUott 

Hlckey 

Pell 

Beall 

Hill 

Prouty 

Bible 

HoUand 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Bottum 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Bush 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Johnston 

ficott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith,  Masa. 

Capehart 

Keating 

Smith.  Maine 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Case 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Chaves 

Leusche 

Symington 

Church 

Long,  Hawaii 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

WUey 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Williams,  N  J. 

Eastland 

McGee 

Williams,  Dei. 

KUender 

Metcalf 

Young.  N  Dak 

Krvln 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Pong 

Mundt 

Pulbrlght 

Muskle 

NAYS — 13 

Bartlett 

Oruenlng 

Neuberger 

CarroU 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

Yar  borough 

Douglas 

Morse 

Oore 

Moss 

HOT  VOTING — 17 

Bnrdlck 

Bennett 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

■ngls 

Ooldwater 
Hart 
Hayden 
Hlckenlooper 


Javits 
Long,  Mo. 
McNamara 

MUler 


Morton 

Murphy 

Pastore 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  table 
Mr.  Kefauver's  motion  to  consider 
S.  1552  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  to.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Chair  aware  of  the  possibility  of  any 
proposals  being  offered  at  this  time  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  information  that  any  other 
proposals  may  be  offered,  though  such 
proposals  may  be  in  order. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  votes  on  two  or  three  measures 
during  the  morning  hour,  strictly  within 
the  rules  and  according  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Manual  of  the  Senate. 
They  indicate  that  so  far  as  authority 
and  power  is  concerned,  each  individual 
Senator  has  as  much  power,  authority, 
and  responsiblhty  as  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leaders.  As  I  have  stated 
before,  we  operate  on  the  basis  of  cour- 
tesy, self-restraint,  and  accommodation. 
What  has  occurred  is  an  illustration  of 
what  any  individual  Senator  can  do. 
The  leadership  did  not  seek  to  call  up 
certain  bills  this  morning;  individual 
Senators  did.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  be  aware  of  that  fact,  because  It 
emphasizes  that  the  responsibility  for 
any  proposed  legislation  is  not  primarily 
the  responsibiUty  of  the  leadership  but 
is  primarily  and  absolutely  the  respon- 
siblhty of  each  Senator  and  the  Senate 
as  a  whole. 


THE  DRUG  STORY  IS  NOW  TOLD 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  the  announcement  by 
Secretary  Olebrezze  of  new  regulations 
to  be  issued  by  the  Food  and  Drug  :Ad- 
ministration  as  a  result  of  the  thalido- 
mide incident.  Here  is  the  drug  story 
as  it  should  have  been  related  long  ago. 
No  new  legislation  was  needetl  for  the 
issuance  of  these  regulations.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  already 
has  this  power  and  has  had  it  for  a  long 
time  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  George  Larrick,  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  on 
three  different  occasions  while  sitting 
this  week  with  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Commitee  in  its  consideration  of  Presi- 
dential suggested  amendments  to  the 
drug  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
committee  and  has  been  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  since  July  19,  stated  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  did  have 
authority  to  issue  much  more  restrictive 
regulations  but  that  for  reasons  un- 
known to  him  this  authority  was  never 
exercised. 

What  an  amaziiig  situation  that  the 
legislative  authority  has  always  been 
there  but  has  never  been  used.  Here  Is 
an  unparalleled  example  of  bureaucratic 
inertia. 


ii 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  also  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo.  a«  follows: 

[From,  tbe  Washlitgton  Post] 

Rkcttlatioms  PsoroesD   To   Aitobd   Tichteb 

CcoKTwoL  Ovn  Dbxtq  Tcbtb 

(By  Gardner  L.  Bridge) 

The  Ckrvemment  yesterday  proposed  a 
series  of  new  regxilations  that  would  give  it 
tighter  control  over  drug  testing. 

One  key  proposal  would  give  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  authority  to  halt 
a  test  If  a  substantial  doubt  developed  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  drug.  The  agency  has 
no  such  authority  now. 

The  proposed  regulations,  which  will  not 
go  into  effect  for  at  least  60  days,  were  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon 
and  Welfare  Anthony  J.  CelebrezEe. 

They  were  drafted  in  the  wake  of  wide- 
spread concern  over  the  new* sedative  thalid- 
omide, which  has  been  blamed  for  thou- 
sands of  birth  malformations  in  Exirope, 
and  President  Kennedy's  statement  that  "we 
ought  to  be  tougher"  with  new-drug  rules. 

CelebreBBe  said  the  regulations  were 
drawn  with  the  dual  piirpose  in  mind  of 
IMvtecting  the  public  against  risks  whUe  at 
tbe  same  time  imposing  no  imneeded  re- 
strictions on  the  conduct  of  investigational 
research. 

The  new  rules  would  require: 

That  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
be  put  on  notice  and  given  the  full  details 
about  the  distribution  of  drugs  for  investi- 
gational use. 

That  clinical  investigations  involving 
human  patients  be  based  on  adequate 
preclinical  studies  to  assure  safety. 

That  the  clinical  investigations  them- 
selves be  properly  planned  and  executed  by 
qualified  investigators,  and  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  be  kept  fully  In- 
formed during  tbe  progress  of  the  investi- 
gations. 

"Once  a  clinical  investigation  had  been 
undertaken,  If  a  substantial  doubt  devel- 
oped as  to  the  safety  of  the  drug,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  all  investi- 
gators using  the  drug  would  be  notified  im- 
mediately," the  statement  said.  "If  neces- 
sary, the  trial  would  be  halted  by  FDA." 

Present  regulations  do  not  reqvUre  either 
an  initial  notice  to  the  FDA  of  a  clinical 
trial  of  a  new  drug  or  subsequent  reports 
on  its  use. 

One  proposed  new  rule  which  may  run  into 
criticism  in  medical  circles  would  require 
the  drug  manufacturer  sponroring  the  test 
to  provide  the  FDA  with  the  names  and  a 
summary  of  the  training  and  experience  of 
each  investlgator-phjrsician. 

John  L.  Harvey,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  told  a  reporter  he  did  not 
expect  any  trouble  "from  what  might  be  re- 
gutled  as  established  and  qualified  investi- 
gators. 

"But  I  woiUd  exiMCt  some  questions  to  be 
raised  about  requiring  a  report  on  the  quali- 
fications of  the  Investigators,"  he  said,  add- 
ing: 

"It  may  be  argued  that  every  doctor  is  a 
qualified  investigator." 

Harvey  said  the  proposal  to  require  reports 
is  "designed  to  increase  the  certainty  that 
investigational  drugs  are  handled  with  the 
maximvun  of  safety  by  persons  qualified  to 
make  the  Investigation." 

In  the  case  of  new-drug  investigations  al- 
ready underway,  the  proposed  regulations 
would  require  latnupt  reporting  to  the  FDA 
of  information  showing  that  these  tests  may 
be  safely  continued.  Failure  to  submit  sucb 
a  report  would  autoipatlcally  cancel  the  au- 
thority for  the  investigation. 


One  of  the  proposed  rules  says:  "Wli^re 
the  clinical  investigation  involves  use  on  In- 
fants or  pregnant  women,  special  assurance 
of  safety  for  such  use  would  be  requlrecT" 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug    10,  1902] 

DSTTO  PrODUCSKS  WABT  OvSB  CxTBBS — MOST 
Bab  Commznt  Pzmdiko  Stddt  of  U.S.  Pro- 
posals 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  generalily 
took  a  wary  attitude  yesterday  toward  tjhe 
Federal  Qovemment's  proposed  new  regula- 
tions on  the  clinical  testing  of  drugs. 

Most  of  the  drug  houses  that  were  qiMs- 
tloned  about  the  matter  declined  to  com- 
ment. They  pointed  out  that  they  had  not 
seen  an  ofliclal  copy  of  the  regulations,  Sto- 
nounced  yesterday,  or  had  read  about  tlXm 
only   in  newspaper  accounts. 

It  seemed  unlikely,  however,  that  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  drug  Industry  wot^ld 
comment  on  this  matter  publicly  before  reg- 
istering their  vie-V8  with  the  Pood  and  "Dnig 
Administration.  They  have  60  days  to  klo 
that  before  the  regulations  go  Into  effect. 

An  indication  of  what  the  Industrywide 
reaction  to  the  proposals  might  be  catbe 
from  a  statement  issued  by  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, which  represents  the  collective  Interests 
of  the  drughouses. 

wn.L  STTBMrr  comments 

"Detailed  comments  on  additional  Fedoyal 
controls  over  drug  testing  as  proposed  todky 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  will 
be  filed  subsequently  with  that  agency  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufactiirers  Assoca|a- 
tion,"  the  statement  said. 

"Those  comments  will  reflect  the  judg- 
ment of  responsible  research  scientists  atid 
others  in  the  prescription  drug  Industry, 

"Pinal  regulations,  which  obviously  reduce 
substantially  the  need  for  additional  leglaOa- 
tlon,  must  be  promulgated  in  such  a  w^y 
as  not  to  cause  wltliholding  from  the  med- 
ical profession  of  new  drugs  which  may  satve 
lives  or  alleviate  suffering." 

Another  indication  of  the  indxistry's  caU- 
tlo\is  attitude  toward  the  proposed  regula- 
tions came  from  a  company  scientist  wbo 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  testifig 
drugs  In  the  laboratory  and  clinically,  or  i^n 
patients. 

He  noted  that  most  members  of  the  indus- 
try had  for  a  long  time  and  as  a  matter  bf 
course  given  the  Government  information 
that  some  of  the  new  regulations  would 
require. 

STTMMAaiES   REQUIREI} 

He  was  referring  to  the  proposed  require- 
ments for  a  summary  of  all  preclinical  l»- 
vestigations.  Including  animal  studies;  «be 
need  to  indicate  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety 
for  ixse  in  human  tests,  and  the  providing  M 
the  names  and  sununarles  of  training  ai^d 
experience  of  proposed  clinical  investlgatoBs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  requlrfe- 
ment  for  special  assiirances  of  safety  wlj^n 
the  use  of  a  drug  would  Involve  infants  Or 
pregnant  women  is  new. 

This  proposal  reflects  more  than  aliy 
other  the  incident  that  prompted  the  Gov- 
ernment's action,  namely  the  birth  of  thaw- 
sands  of  malformed  infants  to  women  In 
Europe  who  had  taken  a  sedative,  thalido- 
mide. 

The  pharmaceutical  scientist  said  that  be 
and  other  more  authoritative  workers  In  tbe 
fielu  of  birth  abnormalities  were  not  certain 
that  tests  could  be  devised  to  assure  that  a 
drug  would  not  injure  the  hvmaan  fetus.  He 
noted  that  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
had  scientists  been  able  to  produce  blrfth 
defects  in  animals,  even  when  using  vary 
large  doses  of  thalidomide. 

FKABS  SmCT   ON   DOCTORS 

The  scientist  questioned  further  how  tbe 
new  regulations  would  affect  the  availabilttly 


of  physicians  to  conduct  the  essential  clini- 
cal trials  of  new  drugs. 

He  said  that  many  doctors  had  been  scared 
out  of  participating  In  such  programs  by  the 
thalidomide  Incident.  Should  the  Govern- 
ment's action  Increase  their  reluctance  to 
test  drugs  on  patients,  he  said,  this  may 
noticeably  affect  the  availability,  cost  and, 
possibly,  the  quality  of  new  drugs. 

Thus,  he  said,  the  cost  of  making  drugs 
might  be  Increased  enormously  because 
difficulties  In  getting  doctors  willing  to  make 
the  tests  may  prolong  ♦,he  clinical  testing. 

Further,  he  said,  the  new  regulations  may 
delay  the  availability  of  new  drugs  and  pos- 
sibly prevent  the  development  of  others  that 
would  not  appear  immediately  to  be  worth 
the  gamble  in  view  of  the  regulations. 

Upon  testing,  he  said,  some  of  the  latter 
drugs  may  prove  to  be  better  than  anything 
else  available. 

These  effects  could,  he  said,  force  some 
smaller  drug  houses  to  consolidate  or  to  be 
bought  by  bigger  ones. 

Asked  for  a  possible  solution,  the  scientist 
said  that  the  only  way  out  might  be  to  estab- 
lish a  Government-organized  central  facil- 
ity, similar  to  the  National  Institutes  or 
Health,  for  the  clinical  testing  of  drugs. 
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U.S.  CONCESSIONS  ON  DISARMA- 
MENT AND  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  8,  1962.  issue  of  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  contains  an  excellent  editorial 
on  a  subject  which  is  causing  much  con- 
cern to  many  Americans  and  friends  of 
the  United  States  in  other  lands.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  much-pubUcized  conces- 
sions which  the  United  States  is  propos- 
ing to  malce  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  ne- 
gotiations for  disarmament  and  a  ban 
on  nuclear  testing.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  editorial,  which  is  entitled  "Dis- 
armament Concessions,"  malces  many 
valid  points  against  our  Government's 
efforts  to  reach  an  accord  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  by  continually  modifying  our 
position  to  come  nearer  to  the  adamant 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  editorial  makes  the  important 
point — which  we  should  have  learned 
long  ago  in  trying  to  negotiate  with  the 
Communists — that  the  Soviets  never  ac- 
cept our  initial  offers  of  appeasement. 
They  know  we  will  be  back  again,  with 
hat  in  hand,  making  further  concessions 
toward  their  position.  The  Soviet  posi- 
tion is  designed  to  get  disarmament  and 
nuclear  test  ban  agreements  without 
adequate  safeguards  and  inspection  pro- 
cedures for  the  United  States  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  ultimate  aim  of  con- 
quering the  world  by  deceit,  subversion, 
infiltration,  or  any  other  foul  method 
which  is  necessary. 

The  editorial  also  points  up  the  fact 
that  in  our  latest  concession  to  the  So- 
viets on  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement 
we  are  offering  to  cut  our  demand  for 
on-site  inspections. 

In  my  estimation,  our  demand  was 
already  rather  low.  Now,  however,  our 
demand  is  being  cut  in  half,  this  conces- 
sion being  based  on  a  questionable  new 
technique  which  is  supposed  to  distin- 
guish between  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions and  earthquakes,  I  remember 
well,  Mr.  President,  that  President  Eisen- 
hower also  made  the  mistake  of  reljdng 
on  unproved  scientific  data  when  in  1958 


he  decided  the  United  States  would  uni- 
laterally halt  nuclear  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  underground.  This  scien- 
tific data  indicated  that  underground  sis 
well  as  atmospheric  testing  could  be  de- 
tected, but  we  later  discovered— too 
late— that  not  all  underground  testing 
could  be  detected  or  distinguished  from 
earthquakes  or  other  similar  disturb- 
ances. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  ever  profited 
materially  or  any  at  all  from  negotia- 
tions with  the  Communists,  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  moving  with  some 
haste  into  further  negotiations  with  the 
Communists.  However,  based  on  the 
past  record  of  our  negotiations  and  hun- 
dreds of  broken  Communist  promises, 
many  Americans  have  every  right  to  be' 
fearful  of  the  cvirrent  rush  to  surrender 
our  position  without  any  indications  that 
we  can  win  a  definite  foolproof  system 
of  inspection  on  disarmament  or  a  ban 
on  nuclear  testing. 

During  this  week.  I  have  received  a 
number  of  telegrams  in  my  office  ex- 
pressing concern  that  U.S.  negotiators 
may  conclude  an  agreement  with  the 
Communists  on  disarmament  and/or  a 
nuclear  test  ban,  and  that  such  an  agree- 
ment or  agreements  may  be  embodied  in 
executive  agreements,  rather  than  in 
treaties.  As  we  know,  Mr.  President, 
executive  agreements  require  no  Senate 
ratification,  but  treaties  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  by  the  membership  of  this 
body. 

I  have  inquired  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  intention  of  our  nego- 
tiators on  this  important  point.  The 
Department's  response  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  as  I  am 
sure  everyone  here — as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican people — would  want  to  have  the 
Senate  to  pass  on  any  such  serious  ac- 
tion as  agreements  to  disarm  our  Nation 
and  to  end  nuclear  testing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  the  edi- 
torial which  I  have  referred  to  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  anc*  also  a  column 
written  by  that  eminent  newsman,  Mr. 
Constantine  Brown,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  State  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  July 
26,  1962..  This  column,  which  is  entitled 
'Paralyzed  by  Fear:  Scared  United 
States  Makes  Dangerous  Concessions," 
gives  an  indication  of  the  concern  by  for- 
eign friends  of  our  country  as  our  ne- 
gotiators continue  to  concede  In  order 
to  reach  an  accommodation  at  or  near 
the  Communist  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Paralyzed   by   Pear — Scared   UNrrxD   States 

Makes  Dangerous  Concessions 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Rome — Our  American  statesmen  and  peo- 
ple And  themselves  confounded  with  such 
enormous  problems  of  history-making  im- 
port that  we  seem  to  have  become  stagnated 
In  our  thinking.  We  apparently  are  unable 
to  make  courageous  decisions,  lest  we  un- 
leash a  nuclear  war. 

Our  pollcjTnakers  are  asking  today :  In  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  war,  how  many  Americans 
would  die?  The  estimate  of  some  is  approxi- 
mately 8  million. 

The  next  question  asked  is:  How  can  we 
avoid  nuclear  war?    The  apparent  conclusion 


seems  to  be  through  negotiations  and  ap- 
peals to  the  enemy. 

HAD   EKOnCH 

But  we  have  had  enotigh  experiences  with 
this  theoretical  solution  through  variotis 
conferences,  exchanged  notes  and  public  dis- 
cussion to  realize  that  the  Soviets  are  con- 
vinced of  one  thing. 

That  is,  Americans  and  their  government 
have  become  so  frightened  of  nuclear  war 
they  are  wiUlng  to  make  many  concessions 
and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  show 
their  willingness  to  forget  the  past  and  be 
friends. 

We  have  gone  as  far  as  to  ignore  the  In- 
sults hurled  at  our  Presidents  and  our  Na- 
tion, shrug  off  the  Berlin  wall,  wince  at 
Cuba's  Castro  and  remain  mute  when  men 
struggle  In  rebellion  against  their  slave 
master. 

CONVINCED   REDS 

We  anxiously  welcome  Soviet  ballets,  stu- 
dents, and  technicians  as  our  Nation's  guests, 
and  we  even  offer  Soviet  satellite  countries 
weapons  of  war  as  well  as  food  for  their 
starving. 

We  have  convinced  the  So\-iets  that  we 
will  not  under  any  provocation  initiate  war 
and  hence  they  believe  they  can  use  the 
threat  of  war  for  our  defeat. 

The  present-day  theorists  have  not  only 
been  blindly  looking  up  the  wrong  alley  to 
discover  the  way  to  bring  about  world  peace, 
they  have  been  shutting  their  eyes  to  all  the 
ugly  circumstances  their  theories  create. 

FORGET  FSXEDOIAS 

They  prefer  to  forget  the  four  freedoms 
and  millions  of  people  living  in  slavery  we 
once  swore  to  free.  And  they  have  systemat- 
ically cast  aside  the  tradition  and  examples 
In  our  past  history  as  useless  In  this  nuclear 

But  perhap>s  If  we  would  review  the  pages 
of  history  and  make  the  struggles  of  our 
forefathers  in  building  this  Nation  we  would 
find  some  simple  truths  and  perhaps  some 
guidance  In  solving  today's  problem  of 
survival. 

The  estimate  of  some  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's advisers  that  8  million  Americans 
would  die  in  a  nuclear  war  means  that  our 
chance  of  survival  would  be  a  little  more 
than  1  out  of  2.  The  early  Virginia  settlers 
who  came  to  America  had  a  survival  ratio 
far  less  than  that . 

ONE  OF  TEN 

Only  1  out  of  10  survived  the  first  3  years 
in  America.  When  the  Mayflower  touched 
our  shores  In  1620,  the  passengers  had  better 
luck.  Fifty  of  the  100  aboard  survived  the 
first  year. 

But  this  ratio  did  not  frighten  the  settlers 
whose  desire  for  freedom  was  greater  than 
their  love  of  life.  Between  1630  and  1640 
some  20,000  of  them  dared  to  come  to  the 
land  of  the  free. 

And  life  for  these  courageous  people  was 
difficult.  In  a  report  of  food  scarcity,  Isaac 
Backus  later  wrote,  "Quoth  one,  'My  hus- 
band has  traveled  as  far  as  Plymouth  •  •  • 
and  has  with  great  toll  brought  a  little  com 
home,  and  before  that  is  spent,  the  Lord 
will  assuredly  provide.'  " 

KNEW  SCORE 

But  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  hard- 
ships to  be  endured,  the  American  settlers 
made  their  Irrevocable  decisions.  John  Wln- 
throp.  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  wrote: 

"God  hath  provided  this  place  to  be  a 
refuge  for  many  whom  He  means  to  save  out 
of  the  general  calamity,  and  seeing  the 
church  hath  no  place  left  to  fly  Into  but  the 
wilderness,  what  better  work  can  there  be, 
than  to  go?" 

Can  the  courage  of  these  men  and  women, 
centuries  dead,  to  make  fateful  decisions 
inspire  us  today?  Dare  we  decide  to  fight 
for  our  Nation  If  need  be?     Have  we   the 


wisdom  to  make  tbe  best  decision  with  f&lth 
that  God  wlU  save  many  "out  of  this  general 
calamity"? 

Disarm  41CKNT  Conckssioms 
When  the  U.8.  proposal  for  "general  and 
complete  disarmament"  was  offered  last  April 
at  Geneva,  many  Americans  felt  their  leaders 
In  Washington  were  playing  with  fire  because 
the  proposal  was  not  a  plan  for  disarmament 
at  all.  It  proposed  tbe  scrapping  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  favor  of  an  international 
"pveace  force,"  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
News  would  have  led  toward  world  govern- 
ment and  the  surrender  of  American  in- 
dependence if  it  had  been  accepted. 

Fortunately  It  was  not  accepted;  the 
Soviets  vetoed  the  U.S.  proposal.  And  this 
act  seemed  to  convince  many  people  that  the 
pror>osal  was  all  right.  Without  asking  why 
the  Soviets  rejected  the  plan,  they  reasoned 
that  If  the  Russians  couldnt  accept  it.  It 
must  have  been  all  right. 

The  Soviets,  however,  may  have  had  dif- 
ferent reasons  for  using  their  veto.  It  seems 
quite  likely,  for  example,  that  they  have 
learned  tliat  whenever  they  reject  a  UJS.  dis- 
armament propxssal  the  United  States  will 
offer  something  better  the  next  time  around. 
The  Soviets  are  persistent.  They  have 
plenty  of  time.  As  long  as  they  are  winning 
the  cold  war — or  as  long  as  the  United  States 
refuses  to  try  to  win  it — they  can  alford  to 
hold  out  for  tbe  maximum  gain. 

It  now  seems  fairly  obvious  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  they  were  doing  last  April  In 
Geneva,  when  they  rejected  the  U.S.  disarma- 
ment proposal  out  of  hand. 

Though  the  propMssal  went  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  their  demands,  it  did  not  meet 
all  of  them.  They  were  probably  fairly  cer- 
tain that  by  holding  out  for  the  limit.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  disarmament  advisers 
would  back  down  on  the  few  remaining  U.S. 
safeguards  the  next  time  they  met. 

This,  of  course.  Is  what  has  happened. 
Last  week,  at  a  press  conference.  President 
Kennedy  announced  that  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  "compromise"  on  the  disarma- 
ment issue  by  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
the  eight  "neutral"  nations  which  have  dele- 
gates at  Geneva. 

The  President  said  that  we  are  now  willing 
to  give  up  the  demand  for  an  International 
network  of  180  seismic  detection  stations 
and  to  retreat  on  the  number  of  on-site 
Inspections  within   the  Soviet   Union. 

Adequate  inspection  always  has  been  de- 
manded by  the  United  States  to  insure 
against  surprise  attacks  or  secret  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  Soviets — whose  word 
we  cannot  accept  on  face  value. 

The  United  States  traditionally  has  de- 
manded at  least  20  on-site  Inspections  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  each  year,  and  a  network 
of  seismic  detection  stations  manned  by 
representatives  from  Soviet,  Western,  and 
neutral  nations. 

Not  long  ago  the  President  said  the  num- 
ber of  on-site  inspections  could  be  limited  to 
12  to  20.  and  last  week  he  merely  used  the 
word  "some"  without  specifying  a  number. 
In  addition  he  has  almost  completely  con- 
ceded on  the  matter  of  seismic  stations,  of- 
fering to  let  the  Soviets  man  their  own 
stations  and  holding  out  only  for  some  kind 
of  international  "monitoring"  or  "super- 
vision" of  these  control  posts. 

The  President's  latest  concessions  are  based 
on  a  new  technique  we  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  which  will  distinguish  between 
underground  nuclear  explosions  and  earth- 
quakes. This  technique  supposedly  was  dis- 
covered during  our  recent  atomic  tests  in 
the  Pacific. 

But  Representative  Craig  Hosmbk,  Repub- 
lican, of  California,  who  is  a  ranking  member 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  claims  that  we  can  by  no  means 
be  certain  of  our  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween earthquakes  and  atomic  tests  without 
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cloMT  (totcotton  statlozu  or  onalte  inspec- 
tions. 

He  hM  pointed  out  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency — which  was  reported  to  have  made 
the  claim — merely  announced  that  we  have 
made  progress  toward  the  Identification  and 
location  of  underground  disturbances. 

Yet,  the  President  is  using  this  question- 
able achlev«nent  as  the  basis  for  his  newest 
round  of  concessions  to  the  Soviets.  But 
maybe  we  don't  have  to  worry  much  about 
these  concessions,  for  the  Soviets  have  indi- 
cated they  will  reject  them  as  well.  They 
have  seen  how  the  veto  of  ova  disarmament 
proposal  last  April  brought  out  a  few  more 
conceaslons,  and  they  will  no  doubt  hold  out 
for  the  limit. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  reached  that 
limit,  and  the  Rxisslan  delegates  will  be 
directed  to  say  "Da"  Instead  of  "Nyet." 
When  that  day  arrives,  maybe  we  will  have 
learned  ova  lesson.  Unfortunately  by  that 
time  It  wUl  be  too  late. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  commu- 
nications satellite  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  observation  of  the 
majority  leader  in  his  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  was  quite  cor- 
rect when  he  lald  that  each  Senator  must 
assume  his  own  responsibility  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  the  course  of  action 
he  takes,  in  keeping  with  his  trust  as  he 
sees  that  trust. 

X  made  a  motion  to  modify,  flrit,  rule 
XXn  along  the  lines  of  the  Morse  antl- 
flllbuster  resolution,  which  Z  have  sub- 
mitted in  the  Senate  almost  in  the  form 
in  which  Z  submitted  it  this  morning, 
although  it  has  varied  in  form  as  we  have 
developed  new  ideas  in  regard  to  it, 
since  1847. 

I  have  Uken  the  position  that  rule 
XXZZ  should  be  changed.  X  have  taken 
the  poslUon  that  flUbusters  which  seek 
to  prevent  a  vote  from  ever  occurring  on 
a  bill  ought  to  be  outlawed  in  the  Sen- 
ate. My  resolution  would  do  that.  Z 
have  taken  the  potiUon  that  the  minor- 
ity, however,  Is  entitled  to  adequate  pro- 
tection to  present  Its  point  of  view  In 
adequate  Ume,  in  oi'der  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  an  opportunity  to  take  note 
of  the  merits  and  demeriti  of  any  luue 
that  Is  pending  in  the  SenaU  which 
may  involve  extended  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

During  my  almost  18  yeai^i  in  the 
Senate  X  have  seen  positions  in  the  Sen- 
ate shift  as  the  American  people  beoame 
Informed  In  ragard  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  some  issue  whieh  Is  of  great  pub- 
lic eonoern  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  whtoh  aomttlmtg  In  the  vitwi  of  lome 
of  us  does  not  reeeive  due  eonslderatlon 
fram  a  then  predominant  majority  In 
the  Senate. 

How  well  do  Z  recall,  as  X  have  said 
befoi<e,  the  iltuaUon  in  1954,  when  the 
situaUon  existed  that  a  then  administra- 
tion sought  to  get  through  the  SenaU 
on  the  very  day  that  the  bill  was  brought 
to  the  Aoor  of  the  Senate  the  atomic 
energy  giveaway  bill  of  19B4.   Had  they 


been  able  to  do  so,  the  American  peopM, 
in  the  original  form  of  that  bill,  would 
have  lost  a  $14  billion  Investment  in  tb|e 
atomic  energy  program,  an  atomic  eni- 
ergy  program  that  had  been  built  up  and 
developed  at  the  complete  cost  of  th^s 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

In  1954.  the  plan  was  to  give  it  awa)^ 
to  the  private  utilities  of  this  country. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  were  asked  for  ^ 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  on  tbsit 
sad  day  In  the  Senate  of  the  Unitetl 
States,  to  vote  on  that  bill  the  very  daV 
that  it  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  record  is  perfectly  clear  that  thajt 
is  what  happened  over  in  the  House. 
The  bill  went  through  the  House,  as  I 
recall,  under  a  no-amendment  rule  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  refused  to  give  consent  in  1954  tO 
the  atomic  power  giveaway,  and  we  dei- 
bated  it  for  13  days  and  6  nights  in  thfe 
Senate. 

As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  before, 
and  as  I  repeat  for  the  record  again, 
and  for  the  information  of  the  people, 
if  any  of  this  information  gets  out  tb 
the  public,  I  held  down  the  graveyard 
shift  for  2  long  nights  during  thsit 
debate. 

We  added  to  that  bill  amendment 
after  amendment,  not  one  of  whl(»i 
would  have  been  added  to  the  bill  if  WB 
had  knuckled  under  on  that  day  thsjt 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  wts 
asked  for  to  vote  on  the  bill  on  that  day. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  in  my  many 
years  in  the  Senate,  that  I  have  comp 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  trusit 
Z  owe  to  the  American  people  is  to  stand 
with  a  minority,  even  though  It  la  ah 
unpopular  minority  at  the  time,  and  to  d^ 
the  best  I  can  in  accordance  with  mv 
sights  and  my  lights  to  present  to  the 
American  people  the  Issue  that  is  ln*> 
volved  In  a  bill. 

Z  stand  in  that  position  again  today. 

Oh,  Z  know  what  is  going  to  happoia 
to  those  of  us  who  are  taking  this  posl*. 
tlon,  We  are  already  hearing  froM 
powerful  lobbies  in  this  country  whlofe 
are  seeking  political  action  asnlnat  u«. 

Z  meant  it  the  other  day,  and  repeat 
It  today  for  the  record,  when  Z  said  «e 
the  majority  whip.  In  reply  to  the  ma^ 
Jority  whip  in  connection  with  a  vvmi^^ 
he  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to 
possible  political  oonsequenoea  that  wlU 
flow  from  our  opposition  to  the  bill,  that 
If  Z  could  be  given  assurance  that  a  vot^ 
for  the  bill  would  guarantee  my  reolrct 
tlon  In  the  election  In  Novrmber,  or  kIv^ 
me  assurance  that  a  vote  agalnat  the 
bill  would  guarantee  my  defeat,  I  wouM 
still  vote  against  the  bin,  because  I  nrvei' 
want  my  deecendanU  to  read  that  Z  votwjl 
for  It,  The  bill  is  against  the  beat  Itv 
teresu  of  my  country,  Zt  la  such  a  bid 
bill  Uiat  m  my  Judgment  Its  erreots,  It 
passed  onto  American  forelvn  policy  ui 
the  years  ahead,  can  very  well  endanie^ 
even  the  security  of  this  couuti'y,  TIM 
legal  program  which  is  set  up  In  the  bill 
Is  such  that  it  will  have  very  bad  PfTroia 
on  American  foreign  policy,  and  will 
play  Into  the  hands  of  our  potrntlij 
enemies. 

Zt  should  not  be  paased  If  It  has  for* 
elgn  policy  defeota.  We  shall  develott 
those  foi^lgn  policy  defecU  in  the  daye 
ahead,  and  get  the  American  people  tt) 


understand  that  this  little  group,  already 
called  a  little  band  of  willful  Senators — 
are  fighting  in  order  to  prevent  the  ad- 
ministration from  getting  through  a  bill 
which  they  say  has  already  gone  through 
three  or  four  committees,  is  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  is  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  is  approved  by 
the  head  of  PCC — and  my  answer  to  that 
is  the  question:  "So  what?     So  what?" 

Does  it  follow  that  the  counting  up 
of  noses  makes  the  noses  right?  The 
issue  before  us  is  whether  or  not  the  bill 
is  in  the  public  interest,  whether  or  not 
the  bill  will  result  in  an  instrument  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  in  the  world, 
whether  or  not  the  bill  in  terms  of  his- 
tory is  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare 
of  this  Republic. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs,  as  he  sees  the 
importance  of  the  satellite  communica- 
tions bill  in  the  great  contest  for  freedom 
as  against  communism  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bill  is  against 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  that  it 
is  his  patriotic  duty  to  fight  it  no  matter 
what  the  political  sacrifices  of  that  fight 
may  be. 

That  is  how  deeply  I  feel  about  this 
bill.    That  is  my  dedication. 

Now  let  me  say  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  made  the  motion  to 
bring  up  the  Morse  antlflllbuater  resolu- 
tion, and  he  made  the  motion  to  put  the 
farm  bill  ahead  of  the  satellite  bill,  be- 
cause he  believes  that  both  of  these  sub- 
ject matters,  along  with  the  drug  bill, 
moved  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  KxrAuvERi.  are  much  more  im- 
portant to  the  best  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  this  se*islon  than  the 
ponding  bill. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  and  as  Z 
win  be  heard  to  say  many  times  again 
In  the  days  ahead,  In  my  Judgment  there 
la  no  provable  need  for  any  "rush  act" 
on  this  bin,  and  that  It  la  not  necessary 
to  paaH  the  pending  bill  prior  to  the 
election ;  and  that  what  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  do— and  I  plead  with  my 
PiTNldcnt  from  this  floor  again  thti 
mornlng~la  to  have  the  President  uae 
hla  infiiience  to  poatpone  action  on  the 
bill  until  a  special  aeaalon  of  Oongreu 
can  bo  called  immediately  following  the 
rlorilon  In  November, 

Ut  me  any  that  would  reault  In  no 
dnmnuo  to  the  country.  It  would  be  In 
the  lntp»Tt»i  of  the  country.  It  would 
Hive  ua  an  opportunity  to  hear  many 
wltnritHPa  aHalnNt  Uie  bill  whom  we  have 
not  hnd  an  opportunity  to  hear,  because 
arndlnu  It  to  the  Foirlun  Relatione  Com- 
mlttro,  to  bo  reported  back  here  within 
A  lO-dny  period,  haa  not  given  the  op- 
pononta  of  the  bill  an  opportunity,  for 
example,  to  call  before  ua  Uie  wltneaaea 
who  ouHht  to  have  been  called  to  testify 
m  opposition  to  the  bill, 

Mr,  ORUKNINO,  Mr  Prenldent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr,  MORSE,  Not  now,  X  do  not 
wish  to  apeak  r.t  any  length  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  hop.*  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  undrratand.  I  think  he  knows  how 
much  I  admire  and  appreciate  his  cour- 
age In  Joining  with  us  In  opposition  to 
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the  bill,  because  he.  too,  is  a  Senator  who 
is  up  for  reelection  in  November. 

Mr.  President,  we  moved  to  bring  up 
these  bills  because  we  thought  the  pro- 
posed antifllibuster  legislation  ought  to 
be  considered  now;  we  believe  the  mil- 
lions of  farmers  Eu:ross  the  land  are  en- 
titled to  have  proposed  farm  legislation 
considered  now — today,  August  10,  1962. 
We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  justifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  administration 
in  going  along  with  a  postponement  of 
the  farm  bin.  for  it  is  at  the  desk  and 
on  the  calendar.  The  planting  season 
is  just  ahead.  Farmers  are  entitled  to 
know  what  their  farm  program  will  be. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  owes  it  to 
the  farmers  of  America  to  get  the  farm 
bill  behind  us  in  the  Senate.  The  satel- 
lite bin  can  very  well  be  postponed  until 
later  in  this  session  or  can  be  postponed 
until  the  first  week  following  the  elec- 
tion. That  will  not  cause  injury  of  dam- 
age to  anyone  or  any  interest. 

In  my  judgment,  and  expressing  my 
personal  opinion,  by  postponing  action 
on  the  farm  bill,  the  Senate  today  has 
done  a  horrendous  wrong  to  the  farm- 
ers of  America.  I  think  that  upon 
reflection  and  second  thought  the  ad- 
ministration had  better  reconsider  the 
action  it  is  taking  in  regard  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  farm  legislation. 

I  feel  the  same  way  with  respect  to 
the  drug  bill,  We  an  know  that  the 
druK  bill  could  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  In  a  very  short  time 
acted  upon.  In  my  Judgment,  we  face 
a  crisis.  We  hnve  before  us.  with  re- 
spect to  protecting  the  health  of  the 
American  population,  a  crisis,  for  we 
already  know  of  some  of  the  serious  hsp- 
pcnlngs  of  recent  days.  How  I  honor 
and  admire  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  KirAUvis ) 
for  the  courageous  fight  he  has  put  up 
for  adequate  drug  control  legislation. 
What  castlgatlon  and  abuse  this  great 
liberal  from  Tennessee  has  taken  be- 
cause of  hla  courage,  hla  forealght.  and 
hlN  Inaluht  In  connection  with  the  drug 
crlNlit  thiit  facea  America.  Thei*e  la  no 
queatlon  that  the  drug  Industry  of  the 
United  Statea  needa  to  be  brought  under 
tlHhter  control,  But  when?  I  aak. 
When?  Tomorrow?  Next  week?  Next 
month?  To  uae  a  figure  of  apeech,  Mr, 
Prenldent.  It  ought  to  have  been  yealer- 
doy,  not  even  today,  But  certainly  drutf 
control  leglslntlon  la  needed  now, 

t  take  the  position  that  flrat  things 
should  come  flrat,  Druv  legialation,  farm 
It'UlHlntion,  aniinilbuater  legialation. 
should  be  placed  ahead  of  a  aatelllle  bill, 
\^hlch,  aa  we  ahnll  ahow  aa  the  debate 
))n)uiTNNea,  can  be  poatponed  for  a  eon- 
MdtM-able  length  of  time.  Zt  will  be  a 
minimum  ofUlo  S  years,  at  the  earlleat, 
before  any  aatelllte  communloatlons  sys- 
tem can  be  put  up  In  the  heavens,  and 
probably  a  little  longer  for  the  thing  that 
will  make  the  program  which  tlUs  ad- 
minlatratlon  Is  supporting— namely,  a 
low-orbtt  satellite  system— completely 
obnolele. 

In  fact,  let  tlie  American  people  take 
note  that  the  reason  for  the  presaure 
that  Is  now  on  Is  for  the  passage  of  a 
bin  which  involves  an  orbit  satellite  sys- 


tem at  so-caUed  low  altitude,  a  system 
which  will  be  obsolete  almost  as  soon  as 
the  bill  has  been  passed.  Yet  it  will  vest 
up  there  in  space  legal  rights  and  legal 
interests  to  great  monopolistic  combines 
in  this  country,  rights  which  it  wiU  be 
very  dlfiBcult  to  dispel,  except  at  high 
payment  as  compensation  for  the  mo- 
nopoly. 

Oh,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  do  not 
like  to  hear  us  talking  about  giveaways. 
But  thank  God  for  Harry  Tnunan,  for 
once  again,  in  the  statement  he  made 
yesterday,  he  pinpointed  this  issue.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  another  horrendous 
giveaway  of  the  taxpayers'  interests,  for 
the  selfish,  monopolistic  combine  wliich 
will  be  invested,  under  the  bill,  with  ter- 
rific legal  rights  to  control  the  space  sat- 
ellite comimications  system.  Other  pri- 
vate industries  in  this  country  win  come, 
hat  in  hand,  to  tliis  great  monopoly  to 
get  the  crumbs  from  the  monopolistic 
table  by  way  of  contracts  from  the  mo- 
nopoly itself,  if  they  want  to  participate 
in  a  sateUlte  communications  system. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  some  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  bill ;  and  the  great 
ex-Presldent  of  the  United  States  saw 
through  it  very  carefully  and,  in  his  typi- 
cally courageous  manner,  once  again 
warned  the  American  people  that  the 
public  interest  is  not  protected  by  the 
bill. 

So  the  majority  leader  Is  quite  correct 
when  he  says  that  each  Senator  has  his 
responsibility  in  the  Senate :  but  so  does 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  We  aU 
know  that  It  is  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  that  really  has  the  controlling 
voice  as  to  the  order  of  business  which 
comes  before  the  Senate.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  would  get  the  support 
of  the  Senate  if  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  were  willing  to  vote  to  take  up 
the  antifllibuster  resolution.  The  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  would  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  If  It  were  wining  to 
proceed  now  with  farm  legislation, 
which  is  so  sorely  needed  by  millions  of 
farmers  throughout  the  country.  The 
leadership  of  the  Senate  would  get  the 
support  of  the  Senate  If  It  were  wining 
to  proceed  with  the  proposed  drug  legis- 
lation, Therefore,  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  cannot  pass  the  legislative  buck 
to  the  small  band  of  so-called  wUlful 
Senators  who  feel  that  the  bill  Is  of  such 
vital  concern  to  tl^e  American  people, 
considering  Ita  bad  effects,  that  we  do 
not  Intend,  Mr,  Pi'ealdent,  to  be  coerced 
into  giving  up  our  rights  under  the  rulea 
so  long  as  we  Uilnk  we  have  a  ohnnce  of 
preventliw  the  passage  of  the  bill  until 
after  the  election  and  a  special  session 
of  Congreu  la  called  for  U\e  oonaldera- 
tlonof  thebin. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Mr.  Prealdent.  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr,  MORSE.  Not  Just  yet,  I  hope 
Uie  Senator  will  permit  me  to  flnlsl)  my 
statement, 

I  want  the  American  people  to  proceed 
to  interest  themaelvea  in  the  Senate  In 
the  next  few  daya,  for  I  want  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  know  that  we  can  take  all 
the  name  calling  that  la  thrown  our  way. 
We  can  take  all  the  abuse  and  castlga- 
tlon that  la  thrown  our  way.  We  have 
done  so  before.   Once  thry  become  con- 


vinced, as  we  are  convinced,  that  we 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  regard  to  the 
preventing  at  this  time,  and  until  there 
has  been  more  adequate  consideration, 
the  passage  of  a  bill  that  we  beUeve 
would  be  very  much  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people,  we  will  not 
be  stopped.  We  will  not  rush  to  political 
cover  because  of  the  accusations  which 
may  be  made  against  us. 

We  believe  the  American  people  should 
take  a  look  at  the  lobbying  activities  of 
the  great  giant  monopoly  in  this  country 
which  is  known  as  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
is  it  the  largest  monopoly  in  the  coun- 
try; it  is  larger  than  a  combination  of 
some  powerful  business  concerns  in  the 
country,  such  as  General  Motors,  United 
States  Steel,  and  a  few  others,  combined. 
I  shaU  place  in  the  Record  a  list  of  great 
giant  corporations  which,  if  they  were 
all  put  together,  would  still  not  equal 
the  great,  giant  American  Telephone  tt 
Telegraph  Co.  In  my  judgment,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  with  re- 
spect to  its  lobbying  activities,  m  respect 
to  the  economic  pressures  it  brings  to 
bear,  is  a  formidable  threat  to  private 
enterprise  in  this  country,  because,  re- 
member, a  monopoly  is  not  private  en- 
terprise. As  was  brought  out  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
is  cartellsm. 

The  PRE8ZDINO  OFFZCER  (Mrs, 
NivoKROER  in  the  chair) .  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  time  for  the 
morning  hour  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
Z  desire  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  do  Z 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFZCER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  the  pending  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  Long  amendment? 

The  PRESZDZNQ  OFFZCER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE,  May  Z  proceed  to  make 
my  speech  under  the  Long  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     Yei. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Will  it  not  be  my  flrst 
speech  under  the  Long  amendment? 

Tlie  PRESZDZNQ  OFHCER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  Prealdent,  as  I 
was  saying.  In  my  Judgment  the 
A.T,  li  T.,  a  monopoly,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  private  enterprise,  for  a 
monopoly  la  not  private  enterprise,  The 
prlvate-enterprlae  ayatem  reats  upon  the 
precious  principle  of  competition.  But 
under  thla  bill,  oompetltlon  Is  choked 
to  death  by  Uie  monopolistic  combine 
which  la  set  up  under  the  bill,  for  under 
this  bill  Uie  Hughes  Coi'p.,  RCA.  Gen- 
eral Telephone,  General  Electric— any 
of  Uieae  private-enterprise  oorporaUons 
working  In  the  field  of  communlca- 
Uona— ai'e  not  given  any  vested  rights. 
They  would  have  to  come  hat  In  hand  to 
the  monopoly  corporaUon  created  by  this 
bin,  to  make  whatever  arrangements,  if 
any,  the  monopoly  might  be  willing  to 
make  with  them  to  parUcipate  in  the 
development  of  a  satellite  oommunlca- 
Uons  system. 
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r  •.  Aa  I  polBtod  oot  at  the  t^orttlcn  Rela- 

V  ttODs  Committee  hearins  day  before  yes- 
terday, briilnd  the  eeenes  In  Amerlea  a 
t^  tenille  eoonomle  battle  is  going  on  be- 
Vt  tween  acme  powerful  eorporatlona — ^f  or 
example,  between  the  Hughes  Corp. 
and  A.T.  k  T.  The  record  of  the 
hearings  shows,  for  example,  that  the 
Hughes  Corp.  Is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  breakthrough  In  regard  to  a  hlgh- 
altltude  latelUte  oommunlcatlons  sys- 
tem. There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  scientists  that  a  hlgh- 
altltude  satellite  communications  ssn^ban 
more  than  22,000  mUes  above  the  face 
of  the  earth,  at  the  Equator,  wUl  re- 
Tolre  with  the  revolutions  of  the  globe. 
The  satelUtes  wUI  appear  to  be  stotlon- 
ary.  but  actually  they  will  be  going 
with  the  monrments  of  the  globe.  The 
erldenoe  la  rather  clear  that  from  one  to 
four— not  more  than  four,  and  possibly 
as  few  as  two— satellites  put  that  far 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  serve 
the  satellite  oommunlcatlons  needs  of 
the  entire  world. 

Mrs.  SMTTR  of  Maine.  Madam  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
yield  at  this  time.  I  wlU  zx>t  yield  un- 
til I  finish  my  apeech. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  Madam  President; 
I  will  not  yield  for  a  question  or  for  an 
insertion  In  the  Rbcosd  or  for  anything 
else. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFTCER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  just 
consider  the  foreign-policy  implications 
of  a  high-altitude  so-called  Syncom  com- 
munications system,  with  from  one  to 
four  satellites  placed  more  than  22,000 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
with  the  ability  to  serve  the  communi- 
cations needs  of  the  entire  world,  inso- 
far as  a  satellite  system  Is  concerned. 
I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  tha'  such  a 
satellite  system  Is  pregnant  with  for- 
eign-policy considerations;  and  for  the 
regulation  and  administration  of  such  a 
hlgh-alUtude  system,  there  must  be  in- 
ternational agreements,  for  let  us  also 
keep  in  mind  that  no  nation.  Including 
the  United  States,  has  any  vested  inter- 
national-law rights  in  space.  Whatever 
rights  any  nation — free  or  Communist — 
will  have  there  will  have  to  be  woiiced  out 
by  international  agreement. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  ad- 
ministration first  sent  to  Congress  a  bill 
which  specifically  referred  to  the  United 
Nations  role  in.  the  development  of  an 
Intematlonal-law  system  in  regard  to 
space.  But,  Interestingly  enough.  aU 
reference  to  the  United  Nations  role  in 
connection  with  the  satellite  system  has 
been  stricken  out  of  the  bill  which  now 
is  before  the  Senate.  The  American 
people  should  take  note  of  that  dele- 
tion, because  we  must  also  keep  in  mind 
that  It  Is  an  elementary  principle  of 
law  that  any  court  which  passes  Judg- 
ment upon  legislation  takes  note  of  the 
fact  that  a  State  legislature  or  the  Con- 
gress never  commits  a  meaningless  act. 
So  the  elimination  from  the  bill  of  the 
reference  to  the  United  Nations  is  bound 


to  be  Interpreted  by  courts  and— ein^ 
more  Important— ta  bound  to  be  Int^- 
preted  by  governments  as  a  signal  of 
meaning  that — for  some  reason,  ap- 
parently known  only  to  ourselves — ^Ve 
eliminated  from  the  bill  any  reference  to 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  be  erased  from  the  face  Of 
the  globe.  The  United  NaUons,  as  tm 
International  institution,  in  my  Jucl^- 
ment  Is  here  to  stay— long  after  all  of 
us  are  dust  The  United  NaUons  wju 
continue  to  exercise  its  influence  and  Its 
voice  In  the  development  of  intemationM 
understandings  and  agreements  and  in- 
ternational law  as  long  as  there  is  a  glolbe 
itself.  I  believe. 

But,  Madam  President,  be  that  as  i% 
may,  there  Is  no  question  about  the  fa^t 
that,  under  the  charter,  the  United  Nl|- 
tions  has  Jurisdiction  of  interests  and 
rights  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  any  program  which  could  con- 
ceivably involve  a  question  of  peace  or 
war. 

So  I  believe  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  the 
reference  to  the  United  Nations  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  bill,  because  that 
elimination  has  many  international  iai- 
pllcations.  I  am  also  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  my  administration  would 
send  to  us  a  bill  containing  a  legal  in- 
strumentality which  plays  right  into 
the  hands  of  monopolistic  combines.  I 
would  have  the  American  people  take 
note  of  the  very  great  lobby  power  of  the 
A.T.  &  T. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Pofit, 
in  a  column  usually  written  by  Drtiw 
Pearson,  but  during  his  vacation  period 
written — as  is  shown  by  a  note  appeaa'- 
Ing  in  connection  with  it — by  his  asso- 
ciate, Jack  Anderson,  we  have  an  in- 
teresting accoimt  of  the  way  the  A.T.  k  T. 
lobby  works.    I  now  read  the  article: 

MzmrzsOTA  WiaacLT  Isks  A.T.  &  T.  [I 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Apparently  no  critic  Is  too  small,  no  op- 
position too  trifling  to  escape  the  Ire  of  tfie 
communications  Goliath,  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  ■which  has  its  eye  slmilt- 
taneouBly  on  outer  spa^e  and  Circle  Plneff, 
Minn,  (population,  2,789). 

Madam  President,  I  hope  the  two  brO- 
liant,  able,  and  distinguished  Senators 
from  Minnesota  will  take  note  of  thie 
activity  of  A.T.  &  T.  in  Minnesota. 

I  read  the  remainder  of  the  article : 

The  object  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  irritation  Ip 
Circle  Pines  is  gentle  Andy  Glbas,  who  pub- 
lishes a  weekly  newspaper  called  Clrculatlr^g 
Pines.  By  his  own  count,  he  has  1,100  sub- 
scribers, gives  away  another  400  copies  fret. 

But  Andy  discovered  what  a  great  howl  & 
small  pinprick  can  cause  when  he  printed 
an  antl-A.T.  &  T.  editorial. 

"Id  the  past  7  years,"  the  editorial  began, 
"American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  (tt^ 
Bell  System)  has  overcharged  the  long-difl- 
tance  phone  users  a  billion  dollars.  But  this 
Is  going  to  look  like  peanuts  If  A.T.  &  T.  suc- 
ceeds In  getting  the  Government  to  hand 
over  Its  communications  satellites." 

This  brought  swift  retaliation  from  Northf- 
western  BeU,  the  local  A.T.  &  T.  Bubsidlarjr, 
which  sent  representatives  into  Circle  Pln«e 
to  talk  to  the  town's  business,  civic,  and  reUt- 
gious  leaders  about  their  weekly  newspaper. 

The  Bell  task  force  was  led  by  tall,  geniijl 
Joe  Cervenka.  the  company's  public  relatione 
chief  for  Minnesota,  who  explained  to  thlB 


column:  "We  have  a  right  to  state  our 
to  oth«n  in  the  community." 

Cervenka  acknowledged  that  he  had  put 
Andy's  editorial  on  the  teletype  to  North- 
western Bell's  headquarters  In  Omaha  and 
A.T.  &  T.'s  headquarters  in  Now  York  City. 

DAVIS    AND   OOUATR 

Here  Is  the  amaalng  sequence  of  A.T.  ft  T.'s 
pressure  on  little  Andy  Olbas,  a  tale  of  a 
modern  David  and  Goliath: 

Shortly  after  the  offending  editorial  ap. 
peared.  Cervenka  phoned  the  Clroulating 
Pines  office  and  ordered  the  telephone  ad 
dropped  from  the  next  edition.  He  muat 
have  thought  better  of  this,  for  he  showed 
up  later  with  a  substitute  ad  and  explained 
that  he  had  merely  wanted  to  make  a  change. 

Cervenka  also  phoned  Andy  and  suggested 
that.  If  he  were  Interested  In  his  newspaper, 
they  had  better  have  a  talk.  At  this  con- 
frontation, Cervenka  accused  Andy  of  print- 
ing untrue  and  libelous  statements  about 
AT.  it  T. 

What  particularly  iipeet  Cervenka  was  the 
claim  that  A.T.  *  T.  had  overcharged  lu 
lon(^-dt6tance  users  a  billion  dollars. 

Andy's  spitfire  wife,  Grace,  later  supplied 
the  source  of  this  Information.  It  had  been 
taken,  she  said,  from  a  House  speech  by 
Congressman  Bmanxtkl  Ckllkb,  New  York 
Democrat. 

"Congressman  Ceixer  is  not  a  friend  of 
ours."  replied  Cervenka.  "Now  I  under- 
stand. The  trouble  Is  you  read  the  wrong 
things." 

The  Bell  man's  next  step  was  to  check  at 
the  Minnesota  Newspaper  Association  for  In- 
formation on  possible  backers  who  might 
own  an  Interest  In  Andy's  paper.  Somehow, 
he  came  up  with  the  name  of  Ernest  Madsen, 
and  promptly  made  contact. 

"We  were  curious  to  know  whether  this 
financial  backer  felt  like  the  Glbases  did," 
Cervenka  explained  to  this  column. 

But  It  turned  out  that  Madsen  owned  no 
part  of  the  paper,  that  It  belonged  totally  to 
the  Glbases.  (To  keep  It  solvent.  Andy  Is 
obliged  to  work  by  day  as  a  chemist  while 
his  wife  gathers  the  news.) 

A.T.    4i   T.   invasion 

Finally,  AT.  &  T.  launched  Its  invasion  of 
Circle  Pines.  Cervenka  called  upon  Mayor 
Gerald  Pehl,  former  Mayor  Carl  Eck,  town 
councllmen,  and  other  leaders.  His  assist- 
ants Interviewed  Andy's  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

Altogether,  Cervenka  insists  they  saw  no 
more  than  15  people.  But  reports  reaching 
Glbas  Indicate  the  whole  community  must 
have  been  canvassed. 

One  who  didn't  like  Cervenka's  insinua- 
tions was  the  Rev.  Harris  Jesperson.  pastor 
of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church  in  Circle 
Pines.  He  told  this  column  that  Cervenka 
went  so  far  as  to  Imply  the  Glbases  were 
pro-Communist  In  their  attitude. 

"If  you  are  insinuating  the  Olbasee  are 
Communists  and  all  that  rot."  the  pastor  lec- 
tiu^d  Cervenka,  "you  had  better  forget  about 
it  right  now." 

More  easily  Influenced  were  Mildred  Huse 
and  her  son,  Gordon,  who  run  one  of  the 
town's  two  leading  grocery  stores,  Gordon's 
Market.  They  stopped  advertising  In  the 
Circulating  Pines  after  Cervenka's  visit. 

Gordon  Huse.  who  answers  to  the  nick- 
name "Buz,"  assured  this  column  that  Cer- 
venka hadn't  suggested  an  economic  boycott. 

"We  didn't  want  to  get  involved,  so  we 
dropped  our  advertising,"  explained  Buz. 

But  Andy  and  Grace  Glbas  arent  easily 
Intimidated.  They  struck  ba«k  In  a  front- 
page editorial. 

The  questioning  of  friends  and  neighbors 
"gives  us  a  very  uneasy  feeling,"  they  wrote. 
"Something  like  the  Russians  must  feel 
when  they  discover  the  secret  police  are  mak- 
ing inquiries. 
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"But  the  real  puisler  is  thU:  Why  doetnt 
A.T.  *  T.  want  the  laUUlte  giveaway  talked 
about?    Why  is  it  afraid  of  eritlolsmT" 

I  would  have  the  American  people 
take  note  of  that  column.  I  would  have 
the  American  people  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  this  little  band  of  willful  Sena- 
tors in  the  Senate  who  are  fighting  the 
passage  of  the  bill  are  not  ready  to  turn 
over  the  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem to  the  powerful  combine  of  a  mo- 
nopoly created  as  a  legal  Instrument  by 
this  bUl.  ' 

I  would  have  the  American  people 
Uke  note  of  the  fact  that  A.T.  ft  T.  and 
Its  associates  would  be  in  vlolaUon  of 
Uie  antitrust  laws  of  this  country  if  they 
sought  to  do  without  the  bUl  what  this 
bill  authorises  them  to  do. 

I  am  very  sad  that  Che  Department  of 
Justice  of  my  administration  Is  support- 
ing a  bill  which  in  effect  amounts  to  a 
proposal  of  waiving  the  anUtrust  laws 
of  this  country  in  favor  of  A.T,  &  T.  and 
the  monopolistic  instrument  created  by 
the  bi.".. 

I  am  shocked  by  a  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, headed  by  the  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  advocating  a 
bill  passage  of  which  is  essential  if  the 
instrument  created  by  the  bill  is  to  be 
protected  from  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  bill  were  not  passed  and  any  mo- 
nopoly sought  to  carry  out  the  power 
created  and  vested  in  this  bill,  it  would 
run  headlong  into  the  antitrust  laws  of 
this  country. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  just 
does  not  think  there  is  any  justification 
for  any  legislation  that  in  effect  will 
weaken  the  antitrust  law  system  of  this 
country. 

Merger  after  merger  is  being  proposed. 
Why,  Mr.  Sarnoff  made  a  speech  in  San 
Francisco  the  other  day  advocating  a 
single  monopoly  for  the  whole  communi- 
cations system  of  America.  I  put  it  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings,  and  Senators 
will  be  able  to  read  the  Sarnoff  speech 
when  the  hearings  are  printed  and 
placed  on  their  desks  within  the  next 
day  or  two. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal for  August  8  reported  that  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America  is  proposing  that  all 
U.S.  activities  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional communications  be  joined  in  a 
single  independent,  privately  owned 
company. 

The  article,  which  I  am  submitting 
for  inclusion  in  today's  Record,  reveals 
the  truly  monopolistic  tendencies  of  the 
giant  corporations  that  dominate  our 
communications.  RCA's  proposal,  ac- 
cording to  this  account  of  a  speech  by 
its  chairman.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  would 
merge  the  company's  cable  and  radio 
operations  with  those  of  the  other  car- 
riers, including  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph— A.T.  &  T.— International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph— I.T.  &  T.— 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and 
others. 

General  Sarnoff  believes  that  such  a 
company,  subject  only  to  appropriate 
Government  regulations,  would  be  the 
most  practical  way  to  eliminate  the  il- 
logical    limitations     and     unnecessary 


handicaps  for  American  companies  in- 
volved in  this  field. 

Madam  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
opposed  the  pending  satellite  communi- 
cations bill  have  been  concerned,  among 
other  things,  about  precisely  this  kmd 
of  thinking,  it  holds  that  such  iUoglcal 
limitations  and  burdensome  handicaps 
as  the  free  play  of  compeUtion  and  Fed- 
eral partidpaUon  adequate  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  should  be  discarded 
in  the  interest  of  allowing  the  giant 
communlcaUons  carriers  the  widest 
lautude  in  harvesUng  the  beneflU  of  this 
new  dimension  in  communication,  which 
is  the  product  of  research  in  which  all 
American  taxpayers  have  participated. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  loosely 
written  and  ambiguous.  It  Joins  pri- 
vate enterprise  with  public  authority, 
without  clearly  defining  the  area  of  re- 
sponsibility in  either  case.  If  anyone 
doubts  that  the  private  Interests  will 
construe  their  responsibility  in  the 
broadest  possible  terms.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  read  this  article;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RCA  Proposes  Privatelt  Owniu)  Monopoly 
rot  International  Communications  or 
United  States 

Radio  Corp.  of  America,  enlarging  on  the 
debate  over  private  ownership  of  communica- 
tions satellites,  proposed  that  all  U.S.  activi- 
ties in  International  commxmlcatlons  be 
vested  In  an  Independent  and  privately 
owned  American  monopoly. 

The  proposal  Involves  competing  cable  and 
radio  operations  of  such  companies  as  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.. 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
United  Fruit  Co..  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  and  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  as  well 
as  RCA  and  a  few  smaller  companies. 

However,  the  concept  advanced  by  David 
Sarnoff,  RCA  chairman,  faces  a  formidable 
obstacle  In  the  historic  hostility  of  Congress 
to  such  mergers.  Similar  proposals  have  died 
in  Congress  at  least  three  times. 

As  recently  as  1959,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  heard  testimony  on  merging  the 
International  telegraph  companies.  Including 
all  the  affected  carriers  except  AT.  &  T.  which 
practically  has  a  monopoly  on  oversea  voice 
communications.  A  high  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  source  said  yesterday 
there  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  congres- 
sional opposition  to  that  idea  has  cooled. 
Mr.  Sarnoff 's  inclusion  of  AT.  &  T.  this  time 
would  probably  arouse  even  more  controversy, 
the  source  added. 

Donald  K.  de  Neuf,  president  of  Press 
Wireless.  Inc.,  which  provides  communica- 
tions for  news  services,  said  that  company 
wouldn't  wish  to  Join  a  merged  concern. 
But  he  said  it  would  have  no  objection  to  a 
merger  of  other  carriers  if  Press  Wireless 
were  protected  against  discrimination  of  un- 
fair competition. 

rrr  urges  reexamination 
Harold  S.  Geneen,  ITT  president.  Issued 
a  statement  urging  the  FCC  to  "reexamine 
the  present  regulatory  distinction  between 
voice  and  record  (telegraphic)  communica- 
tions" and  to  take  "a  new  look  •  *  •  at 
the  right  of  the  offshore  carriers  to  Inter- 
connect freely  •  •  •  with  domestic  carriers." 
Mr.  Geneen  said  ITT  in  the  past  had  sup- 
ported unification  of  International  tele- 
graphic facilities,  "as  distinguished  from  the 
telephone  voice  carriers."  However,  "as  Mr. 
Sarnoff  points  out,"  he  continued,  "the  lines 
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of  dlitlnctlon  between  telephony  and  teleg. 
raphy  are  swiftly  being  arased."  And.  Mr. 
Oeneen  said,  the  FCO  should  cotulder 
"whether  the  International  and  domestic 
functions  must  necessarily  be  eagrefafd." 

AT.  *  T..  Firestone,  and  United  Fruit, 
which  have  overeea  oommunloatlons  sub- 
sidiaries, had  no  comment  on  Mr.  8arnoff'a 
proposal. 

Mr.  Sarnoff-i  suggestion  was  made  In  a 
speech  delivered  for  him  by  his  aon.  Robert 
W.  Sarnoff.  chairman  of  the  National  Broad- 
oasUng  Oo..  an  RCA  subsidiary.  The  speech 
was  made  In  San  Francisco  at  the  annual 
meeung  of  the  American  Bar  Aasociatlon'i 
Section  of  Judicial  AdmlnletraUon.  The 
elder  Mr.  Sarnoff  Is  convaleacing  after  sur- 
gery. 

RCA  eaUmated  the  volume  of  the  17.8.  In- 
ternaUonal  communications  Industry  last 
yeai-  at  |1««  million.  RCA  Communications. 
Inc,  A  Bubaldlary.  groued  I96,2as,000  In  IMl, 
about  2  percent  of  RCA's  total  sales.  The 
subsidiary  has  been  "reasonably  profluble 
for  many  j-ears."  RCA  said. 

A  unified  International  company,  "subject 
only  to  appropriate  Government  regula- 
tions," would  be  the  "most  practical"  way 
to  eliminate  current  "Uloglcal  lUnlUtlons  and 
unnecessary  handicaps  "  for  American  com- 
panies, which  win  be  compwunded  by  the 
advent  of  satellite  communications,  Mr. 
Sarnoff  contended.  Space  satellites,  like 
AT.  &  T.'s  Telstar.  will  be  able  to  relay  tele- 
phonic, telegraphic,  and  televised  messages 
from  continent  to  continent  In  greater  vol- 
ume than  ever  before,  Mr.  Siu-noff  said. 

With  a  merger  "our  International  com- 
munications services  would  become  more 
flexible,  more  convenient,  and  more  eco- 
nomical," he  continued.  "And  our  unified 
American  company  would  be  able,  for  the 
first  time,  to  deal  on  equal  terms  with  for- 
eign government  monopolies." 

Such  a  company  would  be  In  line  with  Oov- 
ernment-sanctioned  monopolies  for  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  communications  with- 
in the  United  Sutes,  he  said. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  didn't  suggest  that  his  pro- 
posal for  the  merger  of  conventional  services 
be  Incorporated  In  the  current  satellite  pro- 
gram. "We  will  take  a  meaningful  step  for- 
ward through  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  corporation,  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  Its  foresight  and  Initiative."  he  said. 
He  advocated  formation  of  a  privately  owned 
space  communications  corporation  "at  the 
earliest  possible  date." 

The  admlnlstratlon-backed  bill  calling  for 
private  rather  than  Government  ownership  of 
commercial  satellite  communications  has  en- 
countered stormy  opposition  In  the  Senate 
from  a  group  of  10  liberals.  It  Is  scheduled 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  Senate  floor  Friday 
after  a  week-long  sojourn  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee;  It  faces  re- 
sumption of  a  liberal  Democratic  filibuster. 

The  Illogical  structure  of  oversea  com- 
munications grew  up  with  the  Individual 
development  of  oceanic  cables,  wireless  te- 
legraphy, radiotelephones  and  radiobroad- 
casting. Mr.  Sarnoff  said.  In  some  areas,  such 
as  telephone  service,  there  Is  a  monopoly;  In 
others,  such  as  telegraphy,  there  Is  competi- 
tion, he  noted.  He  also  charged  that  foreign 
government  monopolies  play  one  American 
company  against  another  In  negotiations  for 
connecting  services  and  rates. 

hindrance  to  customers  chasced 
Outmoded  distinctions  between  types  of 
service  prevent  Individual  U.S.  companies 
from  offering  their  customers  the  range  of 
communications  desired.  Mr.  Sarnoff  con- 
tended. And  he  added  that  If  the  proposed 
satellite  communications  system  Is  author- 
ized to  transmit  both  voice  and  printed 
messages,  problems  may  result  In  connection 
with  separated  domestic  services.  More- 
over,   the    owners    of    the    satellite    system 
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through  their  eoaventlonal  services  may  be 
campetlng  itmultaiMoualy  with  their  own 
•pao*  network  and  with  each  otho',  he  said. 
lir.  SamoC  dldnt  apecUj  how  his  proponl 
should  be  carried  out.  He  called  on  legal 
ej^^ei'ls  to  work  with  Oovenunent  agencies 
to  formulate  a  legialatlTe  program  that  could 
be  Introduced  In  Gongreu.  "If  we  are  to 
preserve  and  seciire  the  benefits  of  the  Ameri- 
can concept — the  jnlTately  owned  and  op- 
erated systems  of  national  and  International 
commiintoattonw,  functioning  under  appro- 
priate Ooremment  regulations — and  if  we 
are  to  av«dd  the  alternative  of  Government 
ownership  •  •  •  then  we  must  develop  and 
adopt  *  *  *  a  unified  national  communica- 
tions poUcy  •  •  •  sanctioned  by  the  law,"  he 
said. 

coHCiasstoirAX.  AmTTatrsT  ntMuwrrT 
The  FCC  dldnt  say  whether  It  would  favor 
Mr.  Samoffli  proposal,  but  Its  lawyers  said  It 
couldnt^  approve  such  a  merger  without  a 
oongresBlonal  grant  of  Immunity  from  anti- 
trust laws.  At  the  1960  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  PCC,  with 
HCA.  ITT  and  Western  Union,  supported  a 
merger  of  oversea  telegraph  concerns.  The 
FCC  felt  the  combination  would  compete 
better  with  A.T.  &  T.  and  with  foreign  gov- 
enmient  monopolies.  It  also  agreed  with 
the  companies  that  the  distinction  between 
Tolce  and  printed  communlcatlans  had  been 
blurred  by  technological  developments, 
which  could  switch  a  larger  share  of  the 
total  business  to  powerful  A.T.  &  T. 

The  Justice  Department,  however,  opposed 
the  combination,  as  did  some  smaller  car- 
riers. 

The  situation  has  been  altered  radically 
with  the  launching  of  Telstar. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  when 
I  think  of  the  glorious  record  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  In  the  dec- 
ades gone  by.  when  I  think  of  men  who 
trod  the  carpets  of  this  historic  forum, 
warning  the  American  people  to  watch 
out  for  monopoUes;  when  I  think  of  our 
forebears  here  in  the  Senate  who  brought 
forth  the  protection  of  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts, 
so  vital  to  the  economic  freedom  of 
the  American  people,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy, let  me  say.  In  seeking  in  my  feeble 
way,  to  walk  In  their  footprints  on  this 
carpet,  daring  to  oppose  a  majority  now 
as  they  for  a  time  had  to  oppose  a  ma- 
jority then,  as  they  battled  their  way 
against  the  lobbying  influences  of  power- 
ful monopoUes  of  America  and  finally 
wrote  onto  the  books  of  this  land  the 
antitrust  law»— the  Sherman  Act  and 
the  Clayton  Act,  the  great  protectors  of 
a  free  society— ^so  that  they  might  enjoy 
economic  freedcnn  of  choice,  as  citizens, 
to  have  the  right  to  participate  in  free 
competition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  rose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  yield  at  the 
moment. 

Economic  freedom  of  choice  in  regard 
to  free  competition  will  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, throttled  and  destroyed  by  seg- 
ments of  the  bill,  or  at  least  encom- 
passed within  the  terms  of  the  bill  as 
to  jurisdiction. 

I  ask  Senators  not  to  forget.  Madam 
President,  this  is  an  awful  precedent 
which  is  to  be  established.  This  will 
open  the  door.  Do  Senators  think  there 
will  ever  be  any  antitrust  prosecutions 
in  this  country  In  the  future,  if  this  ex- 
ception and  ezenu>tlon  to  the  antitrust 
laws  is  passed  in  the  form  of  this  bill, 
in  which  the  defendants  will  not  say. 
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"Ah,  but  the  UJS.  Government  itselli  in 
the  instance  of  the  so-called  satmite 
communications  monopoly  bill  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  make  an  exception  ^nd 
an  exemption." 

I  warn  the  Senate  today  that  this  is  a 
proposal  for  a  precedent  which,  in  imy 
judgment,  bodes  ill  for  the  welfarei  of 
the  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  who  Hill 
fall  under  the  domination  of  this  monop- 
oly. 

Who  is  speaking  out  about  the  rji(te- 
payers?  How  much  talk  has  there  b^en 
in  the  hearings  about  the  rights  of  the 
ratepayers?  There  has  been  talk  abOut 
the  ctxnpany  having  paid  much  of  the 
cost  of  Telstar.  Well,  for  the  most  p^rt, 
two  groups  of  Americans  will  pay  the 
cost;  the  taxpayers,  through  tax  dediic- 
tions  that  A.T,  &  T.  will  get,  and  the 
ratepayers,  for  such  costs  as  are  left.  Will 
go  into  the  ratemaking  basis. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  fact  tahat 
the  stock  is  to  be  sold  to  those  who  wish 
to  buy,  although  the  bill  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  that  A.T.  &  T.  could  buy  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  voting  stcck. 
Witness  after  witness,  xmder  cross-ex- 
amination, has  admitted  that  undoubted- 
ly A.T.  &  T.  would  buy  40  percent.  Wit- 
nesses have  come  before  us  who  have 
testified  it  is  recognized  that  if  someone 
really  controls  10  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  he  usually  controls  the  company. 
If  we  permit  A.T.  t  T.  to  get  10  percent 
of  the  stock,  then  its  monopolistic  poVer 
would  undoubtedly  be  controlling.  Ofcr- 
tainly  it  would  have  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  stock.  There  is  to  be 
authorized,  under  the  bill,  no  limit  in  re- 
gard to  the  nonvoting  stock  and  securi- 
ties A.T.  &  T.  could  buy. 

Someone  had  better  talk  about  the  In- 
terest of  the  taxpayers  and  of  the  rate- 
payers ha  connection  with  the  bill. 

Let  us  go  back,  Madam  President,  to 
the  high-altitude  communications  sat^l- 
hte  system,  which  witnesses  admit  is  at 
the  threshold.  I  want  to  take  Senators 
to  the  testimony  before  one  congressional 
committee,  by  Howard  Hughes  himstflf. 
Let  all  who  want  to  deny  his  clsum  dehy 
it,  but  nevertheless  it  is  his  testimony 
that  he  expects  a  breakthrough,  through 
his  corporation,  in  a  high-altitude  satel- 
lite by  1963. 

So  we  see.  Madam  President,  why 
A.T.  &  T.  wants  to  get  this  sewed  up  and 
pinned  down  now.  This  is  part  of  the 
great  battle  which  is  going  on  behind 
the  scenes.  A.T.  &  T.  wants  these  vested 
legal  rights  now,  through  this  bill.  Then 
Howard  Hughes  can  develop  his  high- 
altitude  sateUite,  but  he  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  corporation  by  way  of  the  lefal 
Instrument  which  is  to  be  created  by  this 
bill. 

Is  that  in  the  public  interest?  It  Is  de- 
cidedly against  the  public  Interest.  That 
is  not  the  way  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
this  precious  principle  of  competition  in 
the  American  economy. 

I  would  have  the  American  people  re- 
member that  before  a  Hitler  there  was 
a  cartelist  takeover  in  Germany.  Be- 
fore a  Mussolini  there  was  a  cartellist 
takeover  hi  Italy.  I  warn  that  cartelisjn 
caxmot  be  reconciled  with  economic 
democracy.    I  point  out  that  cartellata 


cannot  be  reconciled  with  economic  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  Individual. 

Yet  this  bill,  in  my  judgment,  would 
create  and  entrench  a  system  of  cartel- 
ism  in  this  country  which  bodes  111  for 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

So  those  of  us  opposed  to  the  bill  have 
made  very  clear  that  we  have  a  series 
of  alternatives  to  propose.  I  offered  two 
of  them  as  complete  substitutes  for  the 
bill  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment  to  speak  of  one  of 
them. 

We  had  a  witness  before  our  com- 
mittee, Madam  President,  named  Ben 
Cohen,  whom  not  a  single  proponent  of 
the  bill  could  challenge  as  to  being  a 
highly  qualified  legal  authority,  a  recog- 
nized scholar  in  the  field  of  international 
law.  a  man  who  has  represented  the 
United  States  in  international  confer- 
ences in  connection  with  great  interna- 
tional law  issues.  He  testified  before  our 
committee  in  regard  to  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  very  serious  defects  of 
the  bill  particularly  in  respect  to  its 
international  foreign  affairs  Implica- 
tions. 

I  think  we  can  properly  describe  him 
as  one  who  pleaded  with  the  R)relgn 
Relations  Committee  not  to  pass  the 
bill  but  to  perfect  the  bill.  He  supported 
a  thesis  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
debate  has  urged;  namely,  that  these 
satellites  up  in  spttce  must  r^naln 
American-flag  satellites.  They  must  be 
the  satellites  of  the  American  people. 
They  must  belong  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  must  be  up*  in  space  to  serve 
all  mankind  in  the  great  contest  between 
freedom  and  totalitarianism  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

They  must  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  global 
communications  satellite  system  in  keep- 
ing with  what  the  record  of  our  hearing 
shows  was  a  farseeing  pronouncement 
on  the  part  of  our  chief  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  Adlai  Stevenson. 
In  1961,  In  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, he  presented  the  resolution  that 
became  the  United  States-Soviet  reso- 
lution, but  it  was  first  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  resolution  ut- 
tered some  statements  that  will  make 
history  in  this  field.  In  offering  the  reso- 
lution Adlai  Stevenson  made  clear  that 
it  was  the  position  of  our  Government 
that  a  communications  satelUte  system 
should  be  a  global  system.  I  ask,  What 
has  happened  to  that  jwlicy?  What  has 
happened  to  that  announcement  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in 
1961?  In  my  judgment,  my  administra- 
tion cannot  square  the  bill  with  the  pro- 
gram that  Adlai  Stevenson  envisioned  in 
1961  when  he  made  it  clear  that  our  na- 
tional policy  was  a  poUcy  of  establlsli- 
ing  a  global  satellite  system. 

So  I  would  have  the  American  people 
understand  the  issues,  as  the  debate 
starts,  and  as  they  are  about  to  listen  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  make  the  first  major  speech 
in  the  debate  since  the  bill  was  brought 
back  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
have  the  American  people  become  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  for  some  time,  for 
I  am  satisfied  that  once  they  study  the 


position  of  the  so-called  willful  Uttle 
band  of  Senators  who  are  seeking  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  dangers  of  the 
bill,  they  will  understand  the  sincerity 
of  our  purpose,  the  dedication  of  our 
motivation,  and  our  determination  to 
be  faithful  to  our  trust  as  we  see  it. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  the  form  and  instrument 
that  the  great  international  lawyer,  bril- 
lian  legal  scholar,  and  a  man  with  a 
great  diplomatic  backgroimd  in  the  field 
of  International  negotiations,  Ben 
Cohen,  expressed  so  clearly  In  his  bril- 
liant testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

What  is  It?  It  is  a  proposal  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  some  Government  agency, 
preferably  NASA,  be  enlarged  so  that  it 
would  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
NASA  had  jurisdiction  over  satellites. 
They  will  remain  American-flag  satel- 
lites. Then  NASA  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  enter  into  contracts,  leases,  and 
permits  with  any  American  private  cor- 
poration for  the  development  of  a  satel- 
lite communications  system  with  equal 
opportunity  to  compete,  in  keeping  with 
our  competitive  system  of  free  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States,  In  contrast 
with  the  monopolistic  power  granted 
under  the  bill  to  the  legal  instrument 
proposed  to  be  created  by  it  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  maximum  use  of  the  com- 
petitive feature  of  free  enterprise. 

Therefore,  all  American  corporations 
would  be  in  on  the  ground  floor  on  an 
equal  basis.  Contracts,  Ucenses,  and 
permits  would  be  negotiated  between 
NASA  or  some  other  Government  agency, 
if  it  is  desired  to  give  the  jurisdiction  to 
some  other  Government  agency,  with  the 
private  corporation  Involved.  As  Ben 
Cohen  said,  that  is  our  pattern;  that  is 
our  policy  in  connection  with  much  of 
our  defense  program. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  misrep- 
resent the  position  of  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  bill  by  seeking  to 
smear  us  with  the  charge  that  we  are 
for  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. We  are  not.  But  we  are  for  main- 
taining the  satelhtes  as  American-flag 
satellites.  We  are  for  the  operation  of 
the  satellites  and  the  development  of  the 
system  by  way  of  contracts  through  a 
private  enterprise  system  in  relation  to 
private  corporations  in  this  country. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  a 
good  example.  We  have  been  following 
such  procedures  imder  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  respect  to  some 
phases  of  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  and  atomic  power. 

Madam  President,  we  have  done  so 
to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  defense  program. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  if  it  Is  a 
sound  system  for  defense,  atomic  energy, 
and  other  Government  activities  in 
which  that  legal  instniment  has  been 
the  one  that  we  have  followed,  why  not 
for  a  communications  satellite  system? 
Why  the  rush?  What  is  the  hurry?  In 
niy  judgment,  we  can  proceed  to  de- 
velop a  communications  sateUite  sys- 
tem faster  by  the  Cohen  program,  about 
which  he  testified,  than  we  could  under 
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the     monopolistic     Instrument     which 
would  be  created  by  the  bill. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  statements  I 
have  today  because  I  thought  the 
American  people  should  be  told  at  least 
what  the  motivation  of  the  so-called 
httle  band  of  willful  Senators  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill  really  is.  I  thought 
the  American  people  should  receive  the 
plea  from  me  today:  "Stop,  look,  and 
listen  in  regard  to  the  bUl.  Do  not  per- 
mit your  minds  to  be  victimized  by  the 
attacks  which  you  will  read  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  editorials  that  will  be  written 
against  this  httle  group  in  the  Senate. 
Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we.  too, 
have  a  keen  sense  of  public  responsibility. 
We,  too,  took  the  same  oath  at  the  Vice 
President's  desk  that  our  opponents  in 
the  debate  have  taken.  We.  too,  swore  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  in  accordance 
with  our  laws,  as  did  those  who  are 
opposed  to  us  in  respect  to  the  bill." 

I  would  have  the  American  people 
never  forget  that  the  course  of  action 
we  are  following  is  not  easy.  It  is  not 
pleasant.  But  we  have  made  the  deci- 
sion because  we  believe  it  is  our  patriotic 
trust  and  duty  to  do  so. 

We  talk  about  sacrifice  in  America. 
We  talk  about  being  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  our  country.  Senators  cannot  escape 
their  obligation  to  make  whatever  sacri- 
fice is  necessary  if  they  think  a  particular 
issue  calls  for  a  sacrifice.  So  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  sacrifice  that  I  am  not  willing 
to  make  in  doing  whatever  I  can  do  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  th.?  bill  until  after 
the  election,  so  as  to  give  the  American 
people  an  opportunity  to  study  it  and  give 
their  instructions  to  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Senate  to  come  back  at 
a  special  session  of  the  Congress  the  first 
week  after  the  election. 

I  say  to  my  President,  "What  is  wrong 
with  that?  Do  you  think  you  would  get 
a  different  bill  after  the  election?  If  you 
think  this  bill  is  so  sound,  why  do  you 
hesitate  to  postpone  action  on  it  until 
the  people  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
listen  to  a  nationwide  debate  on  the  issue 
during  the  campaign  ahead?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  pray  and  trust  that  you  will  rec- 
ognize before  it  is  too  late  that  the  great- 
est service  that  can  be  rendered  the 
American  people  in  regard  to  the  bill  Is 
to  take  some  time  for  Its  consideration 
out  at  the  precinct  levels  of  America. 
That  is  what  creates  democracy.  These 
people  at  the  precinct  level  of  America 
during  this  campaign  have  a  right  to 
have  this  bill  a  discussion  point  in  the 
election.  I  pledge  to  you.  as  I  have  al- 
ready pledged  to  my  majority  leader  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  some  days  ago,  if 
you  postpone  action  on  this  bill  until  the 
first  week  following  the  election,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  in  doing 
everything  he  can  to  see  to  it  that  the  bill 
then  goes  through  to  an  early  vote  fol- 
lowing reasonable  debate  on  the  bill." 

That  is  my  case  as  of  now.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  matter  at  greater  length  upon 
my  return.  I  want  my  opposition  in  the 
Senate  to  know  that  I  am  going  home  to- 
night. I  have  an  election  ahead  of  me. 
I  will  be  home  tomorrow.  I  will  be  back 
here  on  Monday.    I  know  that  my  great 


colleagues  and  my  leaders  in»thJs  debate, 
like  the  two  Senators  from  Tennessee  and 
the  junior  Bmator  fmn  Louisiana  and 
the  Senators  from  Alaska  and  that  wcm- 
derful  colleague  of  mine,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  will  see  to  it  that  the 
people  of  this  country  continue  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  this  bill 
as  the  debate  over  the  we^end  proceeds. 

Mr,  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  going  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  have  declined  to  yield  to 
anyone  else.  I  do  not  want  to  hold  up 
any  Senator.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  be  glad  to  yield.  I  want 
to  be  fair  to  all,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  understand  why  I 
do  not  yield. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  that  request 
briefly? 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  the  understanding 
that  It  will  be  renewed  immediately,  I 
withhold  it  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  MOSS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  insertion  in  the  Record, 
without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  the  further 
understanding  that  his  yielding  does  not 
count  as  a  speech  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT  TO  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, it  is  my  hope  and  my  plan  to  be 
at  Brunswick  this  afternoon  to  greet 
President  Kennedy  upon  his  arrival  in 
Maine  at  the  naval  air  station  there  at 
6:15  p.m.  I  wanted  to  join  in  on  giving 
him  the  warmest  and  most  gracious  wel- 
come and  reception. 

In  fact,  2  weeks  ago.  on  July  23,  1962, 
I  extended  to  him  an  invitation  for  him 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  use  my  home  at 
West  Cundy  Point — onl:  8  miles  from 
the  naval  air  station  where  be  will  be 
landing — while  he  was  in  Maine  and  in 
the  Maine  waters  as  the  original  pub- 
hcity  at  that  time  reported  that  he  would 
be  saihng  off  the  coast  of  Maine — and 
my  home  is  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  sailing  areas  in  Casco  Bay. 
This  morning  I  received  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Kenneth  O'Donnell  on  behalf  of  the 
President  stating  that  he  would  not  be 
staying  in  that  area. 

But  it  is  doubtful  that  I  can  sret  to 
Maine  in  time  to  be  present  to  welcome 
the  President  because  this  last  rollcall 
vote,  on  which  I  voted  at  1:27,  leaves 
me  practically  no  time,  as  the  field  will 
be  closed  down  at  5:30  and  no  other 
planes  are  allowed  to  land  there  after 
that  time. 

The  Navy  Department  was  kind  enough 
to  arrange  to  fly  me  to  Maine  to  join  in 
the  welcome  to  the  President,  but  the 
R-4D  plane  that  it  made  available  is  not 
jet  aircraft — and  they  informed  me  that 
I  would  have  to  be  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  in  time  to  depart  not  later  than 
1:30     this     afternoon.       Consequently, 
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time  cloaed  in  on  me,  and  I  sincerely  re- 
gret it. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  President  and 
everyone  will  understand  fuUy  that  my 
official  Senate  duty  to  answer  rollcall 
votes  and  to  remain  here  to  do  what  I 
was  elected  to  do — to  legislate  and  vote — 
takes  priori^  over  even  the  pleasant  ac- 
tivity of  greeting  and  welcoming  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
state  of  Maine. 

I  wish  him  a  most  pleasant,  enjoyable, 
and  relaxing  weekend  in  Maine,  and  that 
he  will  enjoy  it  so  much  that  he  will  re- 
turn many  times  to  Maine. 


are  relevant  for  the  purposes  of  this  subljitle 
and  which  are  In  the  custody  or  control  of 
such  first  processor  or  producer.  Any  p<i^)n 
falling  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  reOord 
as  required  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
this  subtitle,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  i^^all 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  tatian 
$2,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  tafian 
one  year,  or  both. 
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PENALTY  PROVISION  IN  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S FARM  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MOSS.    I  yield   to  the  Senator 

from  Delaware  with  the  understanding 

that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  on  August  8.  1962,  I  made  the 
statement  that  under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's farm  program  as  It  was 
recommended  to  the  Congress  there 
were  penalty  provisions  under  which  a 
farmer  could  be  fined  or  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  noncompliance.  My  re- 
marks were  immediately  challenged  by 
the  spokesman  for  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment who  said  that  the  bill  pending 
in  the  Senate  did  not  contain  such  crimi- 
nal penalties. 

This  rebuttal  by  the  unnamed  spokes- 
man for  the  Agriculture  Department  is 
deliberately  misleading.  My  remarks 
were  clearly  directed  against  the  admin- 
istration's bill  as  it  was  recommended  to 
the  Congress  and  not  as  the  bill  was 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

My  statement  stiU  stands,  and  I  repeat 
it  again— the  administration's  farm  pro- 
gram as  recommended  to  the  Congress 
definitely  does  carry  a  criminal  provi- 
sion for  noncompliance,  and  as  evidence 
of  that  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  sec- 
tion 3791  (d)  and  section  440  as  they 
appear  on  pages  79  and  96-97  of  the 
administration's  bill,  S.  2786,  as  It  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Ellender  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Sec.  379(d)  Any  person  who  falsely  makes. 
Issues,  alters,  forges,  or  counterfeits  any 
marketing  certificate,  or  with  fraudulent  In- 
tent possesses,  transfers,  or  uses  any  such 
falsely  made.  Issued,  altered,  forged,  or  coun- 
terfeited marketing  certificate,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 


NEGOTIATED    CONTRACTS 
AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mad&m 
President,  the  Comptroller  General  un- 
der date  of  July  31,  1962,  has  submitted 
to  the  Congress  another  glaring  ex^- 
ple  of  unnecessary  expenditures  by  ihe 
Air  Force  as  the  result  of  its  continued 
determination  to  negotiate  contrajcts 
rather  than  solicit  competitive  bids. 

In  this  instance  the  Air  Force  nego- 
tiated with  the  Continental  Motors 
Corp..  Muskegon,  Mich.,  for  the  pro- 
curement of  183  replacement  engines  for 
certain  fire -crash  vehicles  at  a  pttce 
of  around  $4,725  each  when  the  same  en- 
gines were  costing  the  company  less  tftan 
$2,650.  This  resulted  in  a  profit  of 
over  80  percent  for  Continental. 


Contract 


AF  40(604)    Quantity    Unit  iirke  i 


-8021 

-8726 
-9172 
-9907 


TotaL 


&5 
20 
25 
63 
10 


Total  1 


J4.725 
4,  72.5 
4.  725 
4.  725 
4.  689 


$.'«I7.  120 

94.  ."iOO 

llH,  120 

297.  fiXO 

46.  890 

HA.  310 


These  engines  were  purchased  under 
five  separate  contracts,  and  during  the 
negotiations  Continental  refused  to  fur- 
nish the  Air  Force's  contracting  officials 
any  available  cost  data  or  other  evidence 
to  support  the  reasonableness  of  the 
prices  it  was  proposing.  However,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  such  neces- 
sary information  the  Air  Force  negoti- 
ated these  five  fixed-price  contracts  with 
Continental  for  the  procurement  of  a  to- 
tal of  183  engines  at  an  average  price 
of  about  $4,725  each,  or  a  total  cost  for 
the  five  contracts  of  $864,310. 

Subsequent  audit  of  this  contract  by 
the  Comptroller  General  disclosed  that 
the  cost  actually  experienced  by  Con- 
tinental in  the  production  of  these  en- 
gines averaged  less  than  $2,650  each. 
with  the  total  cost  of  producing  the  183 
engines  being  only  $479,060.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  total  profit  on  the  five  con- 
tracts of  $385,250,  or  80.4  percent. 

Thus  we  find  that  engines  which  cost 
Continental  an  average  of  around  $2,650 
each  were  being  sold  to  the  Government 
at  an  average  price  of  around  $4,725 
each. 

A  list  of  the  contracts  along  with  the 
Comptroller's  report  on  the  cost  as  ac- 
tually experienced  and  the  profit  there- 
on follows : 
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Costs  actually  exi>erienpc<i 


Troflt 


Unit  average  '  Tot;il  ' 


Total  amount 


Percent  of 
cost 


$2,706 
2.  .527 
2,606 
2.  576 
2.519 


$175,890 

50.540 

65,  l.SO 

162.  290 

2.5,  190 


$131,230 

43.960 

.52.  970 

135,  390 

21,700 


74.6 
87.0 
81.3 
83.4 
86.1 


479.000 


385.  2.50 


80.4 


SKPORT8    AND   RECORDS 

Sbc.  440.  Each  first  processor  and  producer 
Shall  keep  such  records  for  such  period  of 
Ume  and  shall  make  such  reports  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subtlUe.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  examine  such  records  and  any 
other  records,  accounts,  documents,  and 
other  papers  which  he  has  reason  to  believe 


'  K.ttlu(lcs  excise  tax  and  freight  where  applicahle 

After  the  Comptroller  General  h<id 
audited  this  contract  and  disclosed  this 
80-percent  profit  the  Air  Force  was  able 
to  negotiate  with  Continental  and  ob- 
tained a  voluntary  refund  of  $110,000, 
but  even  after  this  refund  It  stiU  leavbs 
Continental  with  a  profit  of  over  55  per- 
cent on  the  deal. 

This  is  but  another  typical  example  0f 
what  has  been  happening  and  what  will 
continue  to  take  place  as  long  as  the 
Air  Force  insists  upon  continuing  Its 
irresponsible  practice  of  negotiating  coKi- 
tracts  rather  than  adopting  the  busi- 
nesslike procedure  of  soliciting  competi- 
tive bids. 

In  commenting  upon  the  Comptrolkr 
General's  report  the  Air  Force  gave  the 
same  shopworn  standard-form  alibi 
which  it  has  repeated  so  much  it  noW 
sounds  like  a  cracked  record.  I  quote 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  lettejf: 

Subsequent  to  the  award  of  the  contraots 
discussed  in  this  report,  the  Air  Force  a«d 
the  Etepartment  of  Defense  have  taken  a 
number  of  actions  aimed  toward  improvin'^ 
the  pricing  of  contracts. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  SAFE  DRIVIN0 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senatoa- 
from  Kansas  with  the  same  understandi- 


ing.  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
the  National  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  its 
outstanding  campaign  for  safe  driving. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Jaycee  Com- 
mittee has  for  11  successive  years  been 
host  to  the  National  Jaycee  Safe  Driving 
Teen-age  Road-e-o  Finals.  The  District 
of  Columbia  chapter  is  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  arranging  the  contest,  enter- 
taining the  State  winners  and  rendering 
a  real  national  service. 

This  year  over  400,000  of  our  fine  boys 
and  girls  competed  in  the  national  con- 
test and  last  evening  at  the  awards  ban- 
quet, recognition  was  given  these  winners 
from  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  program  was  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Doug  Blankenship,  president  of  the 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  national  winner  in  the  contest 
was  Martin  Leroy  Pitney,  a  17-year-old 
boy  from  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  who  scored 
850  out  of  a  possible  1,000  points  in  the 
5  days  of  competition.  Second  prize  was 
won  by  Patricia  Ann  Scherer  of  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.  She  is  the  first  girl  to  place 
among  the  three  top  winners  since  the 
beginning  of   the   annual   Road-e-o   11 


years  ago.  Miss  Scherer  also  won  spe- 
cial recognition  for  outstanding  commu- 
nity participation. 

Third  place  went  to  Richard  A.  Morris 
East  Longmeadow,  Mass.  Miss  Jean 
Gilbert,  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  won  an  award 
for  sportsmanship  and  Leslie  Hirahara 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  was  recognized  as 
the  best  State  representative. 

The  junior  chamber  of  commerce  is 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  carrying  on 
tlie  program.  The  sponsors  of  the  Road- 
e-o  contest  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
a.'^sisting  in  this  campaign  of  safe  driving 
and  the  young  men  and  women  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  achievement 
and  the  splendid  campaign  for  safe  driv- 
ing they  will  be  carrying  on  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  as  a  result  of  this 
contest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  contest  win- 
ners be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STATE  ROAD-E-O  WINNERS,  1962 

Leonard  Deal.  Jr..  Dothan,  Ala. 
Orlando  ViTestover.  Mesa.  Ariz. 
James  Sanchez,  Russell vllle.  Ark. 
Martin  Pitney.  Bakersfield.  Calif. 
Jack  Sparby.  Longmont.  Colo. 
Allan  Borghesl,  Torrlngton,  Conn. 
Warren  Bader.  Harrington.  Del. 
Peter  Clendenln.  Washington.  D.C. 
James  Lawrence.  De  Land.  Fla. 
Jean  Gilbert.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Leslie  Hirahara,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Jerald  Schwager,  Wheaton,  ni. 
Wlllard  Colwell.  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Allan  Schlatter.  Hawkeye,  Iowa. 
James  Sager.  Clyde.  Kans. 
Steve  Cammuse.  Frankfort.  Ky. 
Elwyn  Prejean.  Addis.  La. 
Robert  Phllbrook.  Rockland.  Maine. 
John  Kimball,  Jr.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
Richard  Morris.  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Roger  Perm.  Spring  Lake.  Mich. 
David  Domke,  Hutchinson,  Minn. 
Billy  Dudley.  Winona.  Miss, 
Gary  Atkinson.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lonny  Speas.  Ames.  Nebr. 
John  O'Connor.  Cranford,  N.J. 
Roy  Arnold.  Aztec.  N.  Mex. 
Gordon  Czelusta,  Lockport,  N.Y. 
James  Warren.  North  Wllkesboro.  N.C. 
Bill  Neldeffer,  Wing,  N.  Dak. 
Joe  Deere.  Guymon.  Okla. 
Robert  DeSanto.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Phllln  Kalf .  Cumberland.  R.I. 
William  Tetterton,  Camden.  S.C. 
Charles  Weibel,  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak. 
W.  B.  Harrison.  Jr.,  Ripley.  Tenn. 
Roderlc  Spain.  Monahans.  Tex. 
Arthur  Ball.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
Robert  Coburn.  Newport  Center,  Vt. 
Maurice  Mitchell,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Robert  Yenney.  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Nick  Miller.  Glen  Dale,  W.  Va. 
Kirk  Schlelfe,  Tomahawk,  Wis. 
Particla  Scherer.  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  SECULARISM- 
ADDRESS  BY  FRANCIS  CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  New  York,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  the 
religious   basis   for   many   of   our   most 


cherished  freedoms  and  traditions  is  rec- 
ognized by  almost  all  Americans.  The 
wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
state  has  never  been  considered  justifi- 
caUon  for  hostiUty  between  church  and 
state  or  isolation  of  religion  by  the  ^ate. 
What  it  does  require  is  absolute  neutral- 
ity among  the  faiths  and  voluntarism  in 
all  matters  aflfecting  religion.  This  pro- 
hibits action  by  the  Government  favor- 
ing one  religion  over  another,  but  it  does 
not  require  the  Government  to  discrimi- 
nate against  rehgion  or  to  promote  secu- 
larism in  any  of  its  undertakings. 

These  principles  are  discussed  with 
great  understanding  and  clarity  in  an 
address  of  His  Eminence,  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman,  delivered  at  the  64th  an- 
nual international  convention  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  which  recent- 
ly took  place  in  Pittsburgh.  In  this  ad- 
dress. Cardinal  Spellman  expresses  his 
deep  concern  with  efforts  "to  remove  re- 
ligion entirely  from  the  public  domain, 
and  to  commit  our  Government  to  the 
side  of  irreligion."  He  describes  this  as 
"the  establishment  of  a  new  religion  of 
secularism"  and  gives  important  ex- 
amples of  its  development. 

Cardinal  Spellman  warmly  embraces 
in  his  address  the  principles  of  the  first 
amendment,  "one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  American  political  system." 
His  words  will  evoke  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse from  many  Members,  regardless 
of  their  particular  religious  affiliation, 
and  even  those  who  disagree  with  his 
views  will  be  impressed  by  the  wisdom 
and  light  which  he  has  shed  on  these 
issues.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  address  by  His 
Eminence.  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  or  His  Eminence,  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman  at  the  64th  Annual  Interna- 
tional Convention  of  the  Fratekmajl  Ob- 
DEH  of  Eagles,  August  2,  Pittsbukgh,  Pa. 
My  mind  Is  still  filled  with  vivid  recollec- 
tions Of  the  friendly  reception  accorded  me 
in  Toronto  3  years  ago  when  first  it  was  my 
privilege  to  address  the  International  Order 
of  the  Eagles.     I  was  therefore  delighted  to 
accept    your    welcome    Invitation    to    attend 
your  convention  here  in  Pittsburgh  and  to 
speak  again  to  your  distinguished  member- 
ship. 

I  read  and  hear  with  interest  and  with  ad- 
miration of  the  great  philanthropic  work 
that  your  fraternal  organization  continues  to 
accomplish.  Surely  the  eagle  Is  a  most  fit- 
ting symbol  for  your  fraternity,  for  like  the 
eagle,  you  soar  high  In  social  pioneering; 
you  protect  rights  for  all  classes,  regardless 
of  creed;  and  you  are  farsighted  In  spon- 
soring projects  of  medical  research.  In  be- 
half Of  Dr.  John  Madden,  director  of  the 
Cardiac  Research  Center  at  St.  Clare's  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  City,  I  wholeheartedly 
thank  you  for  your  latest  grant  to  help  In 
the  Important  field  of  heart  research. 

An  occasion  such  as  this  Is  a  moving  proof 
of  your  deep  Interest  in  all  people  and  their 
needs.  In  your  own  campaign  for  social  se- 
curity legislation — in  your  desire  to  obtain 
Federal  funds  to  assist  the  ag:lng.  you  never 
considered  placing  un-American  restrictions 
on  the  distribution  of  this  public  money. 
Indeed,  every  aspect  of  your  many-faceted 
activities  is  devoted  to  spreading  and 
strengthening  moral  and  religious  principles 
common  among  all  who  believe  in  God  and 
love  their  country. 


The  story  of  your  many  contributions  to 
our  beloved  country  never  once  rcTeals  any 
desire  to  Judge  men  by  a  standard  other  than 
their  need  of  your  help.  Per  this  reason  I 
am  encouraged  to  speak  to  you  this  evening 
about  the  two-pronged  attack  on  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  as  you  and  I  have  come  to 
know  it  and  to  love  it — and  as  your  fathers 
and  mothers,  your  sons  and  daughters,  and 
you  yourselves  have  lived  for  It  and  struggled 
for  It  and  as  multitudes  have  died  for  it.  I 
refer  to  the  movement  to  take  God  out  of 
the  public  school  and  to  force  the  child  out 
of  the  private  school. 

You  may  already  know  of  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
banning  the  Regent's  Prayer  In  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  State.  As  you  know, 
that  prayer  is  a  simple,  short,  nondenomina- 
tlonal  and  voluntary  acknowledgment  of 
dependence  upon  God  and  a  request  for  His 
blessing.  I  fully  appreciate  the  high  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  guard 
our  Constitution  and  the  delicacy  of  Its  task. 
Moreover.  I  respect  the  Integrity  and  the 
dedication  of  the  men  who  are  charged  with 
this  solemn  commission.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  In  this  case  six  JusUces  rendered  a 
decision  which  will  be  harmful  to  America. 
As  an  American  who  loves  his  country  more 
than  his  life,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility  to  express  my  concern   publicly. 

The  nrst  amendment  states  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion.'  One  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  American  poUUcal  system,  this 
amendment  provides  that  the  Government 
shall  not  place  the  mantle  of  Its  p»reference 
over  any  particular  church. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  knew  of  the  bitter 
experiences  in  Europe  with  established  and 
state-supported  churches,  where  In  some 
lands  preferment  was  given  those  who  be- 
longed to  a  particular  church,  and  persecu- 
tion was  the  lot  of  those  who  did  not  affiliate. 
Their  solution  to  the  troublesome  church- 
sute  problem  was  to  separate  the  two,  to 
make  them  Independent  of  each  other,  and 
thereby  to  assure  equal  rlghte  to  all  citizens 
irrespective  of  their  religious  convictions. 

This  was  their  simple  and  clear  objective 
when  they  wrote  the  first  amendment.  Pew 
in  America  disagree  with  that  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly no  Catholic  disagrees  with  It,  for  we 
are  well  satisfied  with  such  separation  of 
church  and  state  as  exists  In  our  country. 
Almost  half  a  century  ago  Cardinal  Gibbons 
expressed  the  American  Catholic  position 
clearly  when  he  sUted:  "No  establishment  of 
religion  is  being  dreamed  of  here  by  any- 
one; but  were  It  to  be  attempted.  It  would 
meet  with  united  opposition  from  the 
Catholic  people,  priests  and  prelates."  And 
Archbishop  Vagnozzl.  the  representative  of 
Pope  John  XXIII  in  the  United  States,  re- 
cently expressed  a  similar  opinion :  "Whether 
they  remain  a  minority  or  become  a  major- 
ity. I  am  sure  that  American  Catholics  will 
not  Jeopardize  their  cherished  religious  free- 
dom In  exchange  for  a  privileged  position." 
Catholics  do  not  want  their  church,  or  any 
other  church,  to  be  "state  supported"  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  of  one  mind  with 
the  men  who  were  the  architects  of  ovir 
Republic. 

By  the  first  jamendment,  however,  the 
Founding  FatheiB  of  our  country  never  In- 
tended to  purge- public  life  In  America  of 
aU  religion.  They  never  intended  to  estab- 
lish Irreligion.  Their  declaration  of  depend- 
ence upon  God  anteceded  their  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  England.  They  were 
themselves  religious  men.  whof>e  faith  In 
God  and  dependence  upon  Him  permeated 
both  their  private  and  their  public  lives. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  mention  Him  in 
their  public  utterance,  to  open  their  de- 
liberations with  prayer  to  Him,  to  set  up 
chaplaincies,  and  to  ask  the  President  to  call 
a  day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 
On  religious  values  they  built  this  Nation 
and  on  these  values  it  has  ever  stood  firm. 
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But  now  there  U  abroad  In  our  land  a  new 
spirit  which  seeks  to  change  this  rellgioiu 
tradition  of  America,  to  place  a  nontradl- 
tional  interpretation  on  the  Constitution,  to 
remove  religion  entirely  from  the  public  do- 
main, and  to  commit  our  Oovernment  to  the 
side  of  irrellglon.  This  Is  the  establishment 
of  a  new  religion  of  secularism.  This  should 
be  ruled  unconstitutional. 

Followers  of  this  new  secularistic  approcMSh 
have  seized  upon  an  expression  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  used  years  after  the  first  amend- 
ment was  bitten,  and  have  made  it  their 
batUe  cry.  'Jefferson  spoke  of  a  "wall  of 
separation"  between  church  and  state.  For 
him  this  wall  was  a  dividing  line,  a  fence.  If 
you  will,  between  friendly  neighbors.  The 
secularists  have  breathed  Into  his  metaphor 
a  new  and  sinister  meaning  which  he  never 
Intended.  Jefferson  spoke  of  a  wall,  but  they 
have  made  It  a  rampart  between  church  and 
state  as  though  they  were  hoetUe  elements  In 
our  country,  instead  of  friendly  partners 
claiming,  each  in  its  proper  sphere,  the  al- 
legiance of  men's  hearts. 

I  went  to  a  public  elementary  school  and 
to  a  public  high  school  in  Massachusetts, 
and  during  those  13  years  all  my  teachers 
but  two  were  Protestant  and  from  them 
I  learned  a  reverence  for  God  and  religion. 
I  am  sure  that  you  learned  the  same  lessons. 
Now  we  are  being  told  that  education  must 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Gkxl.  Now  we  are 
being  told  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  have  nothing  to  do  with  God. 
Now  we  are  being  told  that  if  children  stand 
in  their  classroom  and  voluntarily,  in 
twenty-two  simple  words,  ask  God  to  bless 
them,  their  parents,  and  their  country,  they 
are  violating  the  Constitution  and  breaking 
the  law  of  this  land.  This  decision  disre- 
gards the  traditional  rights  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  parents  and  children. 
Firmly  do  I  believe  with  Justice  Stewart  that 
"to  deny  the  wish  of  these  schoolchildren 
to  join  in  reciting  this  prayer  is  to  deny 
them  the  opportunity  of  sharing  In  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation." 

Little  by  little  the  old  America  disappears 
from  us — a  country  whose  religious  tradition 
and  faith  In  God  were  her  granite-like  sup- 
ports and  the  firm  pledge  of  her  strong  en- 
durance. As  President  Kennedy  stated  In 
his  inaugural  address,  "Our  forefathers 
fought  for  the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man 
come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state 
but  from  the  hand  of  God."  Yet,  at  every 
opportunity,  the  secularists  iwoclalm  reli- 
gion and  the  state  as  hostile  forces  in  our 
country,  instead  of  friendly  partners,  each 
In  its  own  way,  serving  mankind. 

Theirs  is  a  crusade,  not  for  freedom  of 
religion,  but  for  freedom  from  religion. 
Their  goal  is  to  strip  America  of  all  her  re- 
IJgloua  traditions.  A  classic  example  of  their 
technique  la  the  controversy  over  Federal 
aid  to  education.  They  have  so  purposefully 
obscured  and  confused  the  question  that 
millions  of  God-fearing  Americans  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  there  can  be  no  peaceful 
cooperation  between  God  and  our  country. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  proposal  was 
made  to  use  Federal  funds  to  enable  the 
schools  of  America  to  improve  their  standard 
of  excellence.  At  once  the  administration 
assumed  the  poaltlon  that  children  in  non- 
public schools  could  not  be  helped,  and  there 
are  nearly  six  million  children  in  nonpublic 
elementary  and  high  schools  throughout  the 
United  SUtes.  The  administration  con- 
tended that  these  youngsters  must  not  bene- 
fit from  any  Federal  program  of  educational 
Mslatance.  And  why»  Because  in  most 
cases  their  education  Is  God-centered:  It  is 
religious. 

As  education,  it  equals  that  given  In  public 
schools.  CerUflcates  of  transfer  from  pri- 
vate to  public  schools  are  honored  without 
question.    These  students  learn  to  read  and 
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write  and  they  learn  geography  and  maVhe- 
matlcs  and  languages  and  science  and  Amer- 
ican history  and  they  love  their  country  Mst 
as  much  as  do  their  friends  In  public  school. 
They  are  preparing  for  the  same  re8pon8lt)le 
citizenship.  And,  side  by  side,  with  their 
public  school  neighbors,  they  will  later  tljke 
their  places  as  the  workers,  teachers.  te<^h- 
niclans,  scientists,  and  the  fathers  »>id 
mothers  of  the  next  generation.  If  dur 
country  is  attacked,  they  will  fight  for  jit; 
they  will  die  for  it.  as  so  many  of  them  helve 
done  before.  In  addition,  they  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  Government.  But  some  ar||ue 
that  not  one  penny  of  Federal  funds  may  !be 
used  to  improve  the  excellence  of  their  e(i|u- 
cation  becaiise  in  their  schools,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  subjects,  they  are  permitHed 
to  learn  about  God. 

This  Is  injustice.  This  Is  discrimination. 
This  is  an  economic  penalty  against  t^ie 
schools  performing  a  public  service  for  ©)ur 
country  parallel  to  that  of  the  public  schoeas. 
These  parents  are  penalized  for  exercising 
their  constitutionally  protected  right  to  sejid 
their  children  to  the  school  of  their  choicet— 
a  right  which  even  the  Supreme  Court  bjas 
upheld. 

When  Catholics  protested  this  evident  In- 
justice, the  forces  of  secularism  took  the 
position  that  they  would  prefer  to  see  the 
Federal  aid  program  die  than  have  It  befle- 
flt  the  children  in  God-centered  scho©|ls. 
Why  are  they  so  eager  to  gain  Federal  funds 
for  one  school  system  alone?  If  with  a  firim 
and  even  hand  taxes  are  applied  across  the 
board  without  regard  for  race,  creed,  a»d 
color,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppoee 
that  the  money  thus  collected  would  be  dis- 
tributed across  the  board  with  an  equalfly 
firm  and  even  hand.  When  we  speak  t)f 
Government  money,  let  us  remember  thfit 
the  Government  does  not  create  niou«|y. 
Taxes  for  education  are  also  collected  fropi 
the  parents  of  these  children.  If  no  psk-t 
of  these  taxes  is  returned  In  any  form  to  ajd 
the  nonrellgious  aspects  of  their  chlldreh's 
education,  how  can  this  be  Just?  Is  not  xMs 
taxation  without  participation?  And  eveas- 
tually  and  Inevitably  will  it  not  strangle  the 
splendid  independent  school  systems  wliicjh 
so  many  God-fearing  parents  of  all  religioils 
have,  with  so  many  sacrinces,  established  and 
maintained? 

Catholics,  as  a  group,  are  not  opposed  io 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Most  take  ttje 
position  that  It  Is  for  the  Congress  to  decide 
whether  the  schools  of  our  country  really 
need  Federal  funds.  They  simply  say  that 
if  legislation  is  enacted,  It  should  apply  tto 
all  children  on  a  non-discriminatory  basife. 
Furthermore,  many  Americans  fear  the  crea- 
tion of  a  monopoly  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. They  cherish  the  survival  of  thsjr 
God-centered  schools,  and  they  realize  that 

such  control  by  the  Government  can  easDy 
lead  to  Iron  Curtain  education.  Indeed,  the 
more  variety  In  ova  educational  systems,  the 
richer  will  be  our  culture.  My  prayerfijl 
hope  Is  that  other  Independent  schools  will 
flourish  in  our  beloved  land.  For  as  theae 
Independent  schools  grow,  our  free  society 
will  become  stronger  through  this  divers% 
of  education.  The  recent  unfortunate  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  therefore.  m»y 
well  become  a  blessing  In  disguise,  if  it  alerte 
us  to  the  dangers  of  a  uniformity  whidh 
would  blind  our  children  to  the  world  of  the 
spirit.  r 

I  am  gratefully  encouraged  that  since  the 
current  controversy  on  Federal  aid  began, 
frank  dlscviaslons  have  cleared  the  air  ani 
clarified  the  issues.  Leading  authorities  on 
constitutional  law  state  that  aid  given  fof 
the  nonrellgious  aspects  of  the  education  ©T 
children  in  God-centered  schools  is  certainly 
not  unconstitutional. 

Moreover,  on  last  June  25th.  Mr.  Abr^am 
Rlbicoff,  the  Secretary  for  Health.  Edbca. 
tlon,  and  Welfare,  declared  that  there  is  a 


wide  range  of  entirely  permissible  financial 
assistance  to  private  schools.  I  applaud  this 
Judgment,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  greater  under- 
standing that  has  more  recently  been  brought 
to  this  controversy. 

I  have  chosen  this  subject  for  my  address 
to  you  this  evening  with  the  desire  to  clarify 
further  these  issues,  and  also  to  encourage 
you  to  help  your  neighbors  understand  why 
we  must  not  take  God  out  of  the  public 
school  and  force  the  child  out  of  the  private 
school.  As  members  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  you  have  pioneered  social  legisla- 
tion: you  have  safeguarded  the  rights  of  all 
individuals;  you  have  been  farslghted  In 
maintaining  the  traditions  of  America.  Our 
children  are  America's  hope,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  every  last  one  of  them  Is  tremen- 
dously important  to  us  all.  Liberty,  truth. 
Justice,  equality — these  you  have  emblazoned 
on  your  Eagle  coat  of  arms,  and  what  Is  more 
important,  you  have  put  them  into  practice. 

In  pleading  for  our  children.  I  know  that 
I  speak  to  an  understanding  audience,  for  the 
work  you  have  done  for  the  betterment  of 
youth  is  well  known.  In  arguing  for  the 
godly  traditions  of  America.  I  feel  the  same 
confidence,  for  your  motto — "Freedom  under 
Gods  law  In  our  world'— Is  no  dead  letter, 
but  one  by  which  you  live.  It  Is  a  motto 
which,  if  lived  by  all.  will  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  beloved  America. 
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BIRTHDAY   TRIBUTE   TO    HERBERT 
HOOVER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
the  Nation  pauses  today  to  mark  with 
deep  respect  and  warm  affection  the  88th 
birthday  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
time.  Herbert  Hoover.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  America  should  pay  homage 
to  Mr.  Hoover  on  this  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  for  he  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  mak- 
ing us  proud  that  we  are  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. This  great,  wise,  and  gifted  man 
has  made  the  high  cause  of  humanity  his 
career,  and  over  a  long  and  distin- 
guished span  of  years  he  has  committed 
himself  selflessly  to  the  furtherance  of 
that  cause. 

The  F>eoples  of  Europe  remember,  and 
will  ever  remember,  Mr.  Hoover,  for  the 
heart-lifting  mission  of  mercy  he  per- 
formed in  feeding  the  hungry  millions 
of  the  war-ravaged  continent  in  the 
dark  aftermath  of  the  1914-18  con- 
flict. It  may  well  be  said  that  this  un- 
common man  with  the  common  touch 
has  never  retired  from  his  self-imposed 
labor  of  striving  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  than  he  found  it  back  in 
those  early  years  of  struggle  that  helped 
both  to  temper  the  steel  of  his  character 
and  to  warm  the  compassion  of  his 
heart. 

Our  oldest  living  ex-Pre.«;ident  stands 
before  us  today  as  both  a  challenge  and 
an  inspiration.  Tlie  years  appear  to 
have  accentuated  rather  than  dimin- 
ished his  zest  for  life,  his  prodigious 
energy,  his  unfailing  involvement  in  the 
betterment  of  the  human  society.  To- 
day, as  he  travels  back  over  the  miles  and 
the  years,  on  a  sentimental  journey  to 
the  town  of  his  birth,  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  there  to  dedicate  the  library 
erected  in  his  honor,  let  our  hearts  and 
minds  take  that  same  journey,  and  let 
us  stand  in  spirit  beside  this  magnificent 
American  and  take  pride  in  the  Nation 
that  proudly  calls  him  its  son. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  MAKE  IT  32 
STATES  FOR  NEW  YORK  WORLDS 
FAIR 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President 
earlier  this  simimer  Mr.  Robert  Moses 
president  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair,' 
said: 

A  genuine  world's  fair  is  much  more  than 
a  spectacle  and  circus.  It  is  an  Olympics  of 
progress  and  healthy  rivalry,  a  vast  colis- 
seum  dedicated  to  new  friendships. 

April  22.  1964,  will  see  the  first  of  the 
70  million  expected  visitors  to  the  New 

York  World's  Fair  of    1964  and   1965 

almost  30  million  more  than  attended  the 
1959  Brussels  Fair.  These  visitors  will 
see  the  flags  of  at  least  66  nations  rep- 
resented at  the  fair.  More  than  30  of 
the  States  will  also  have  exhibits.  These 
State  exhibits  will  make  the  visit  even 
more  meaningful  for  our  foreign  visitors, 
for  from  them  they  will  gain  greater 
insight  into  the  tremendous  variety  of 
traditioros  and  values  in  our  American 
society. 

I  am  delighted  today  to  call  attention 
to  the  armouncement  on  Monday,  August 
6.  that  the  six  New  England  States  will 
be  added  to  the  list  of  participating 
States.  The  New  England  region  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  our  Nation's 
heritage.  The  New  England  pavilion  is 
an  important  addition  to  the  New  York 
World  s  F^ir  and  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  greatly  augment  the  success  and 
excitement  of  the  fair. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  statement  about  the  pro- 
posed New  England  exhibit  at  the  fair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  From  World's  Fair  Corp.  on  New 
Engl,and  ExHisrr 

The  six  New  England  States  were  officially 
added  to  the  roster  of  Impressive  exhibits  to 
rise  at  the  New  York  1964-65  World's  Fair,  as 
the  New  England  Council  signed  today  with 
Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  fair,  for  81,518 
square  feet  of  space  for  an  exhibit  in  the  Fed- 
eral and  States  area. 

Signing  for  the  council  was  its  executive 
vice  president,  Gardner  A.  Caverly.  who  acted 
in  behalf  of  the  New  England  States  of  Con- 
necticut. Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  Among 
those  present  for  the  ceremonies  was  Repre- 
sentative Peter  J.  Cloherty.  chairman  of  the 
New  England  States  World's  Fair  Committee, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

On  display  at  the  signing  ceremonies  was 
a  scale  model  of  the  six-State  pavilion  which 
is  designed  through  several  individual  struc- 
tures to  convey  the  theme  of  "New  England: 
Where  Our  Past  Began.  Our  Future  Begins." 
It  will  house  an  exciting  variety  of  exhibits 
portraying  the  historical  landmarks,  culture, 
seafaring  background,  and  industry  of  this 
major  sector  of  the  American  community. 

In  the  regional  portion  of  the  exhibit  the 
visitor  will  see  original  or  replica  landmarks 
B fleeting  the  development  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  and  a  relief  model  of 
New  England.  From  this  regional  section 
the  visitor  will  move  out  through  beautiful 
landscapes  that  provide  a  flavor  and  fragrance 
of  New  England,  to  the  village  green  and 
amphitheater  where  a  wide  variety  of  events 
is  planned  from  a  town  meeting  to  a  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
There  will  be  separate  exhibits  for  each  New 
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England  State  showing  past  achievemente 
along  with  future  aspirations  and  serving  as 
Information  and  tourist  centers.  Another 
building  In  the  multiple-State  exhibit  wiU 
house  the  finest  in  New  England  industry. 
Planned  also  is  a  flsh  hatchery,  a  country 
store,  and  a  restaurant  featuring  foods  for 
which  New  England  has  become  famous 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  another  subject  for 
about  5  or  6  minutes,  but  I  do  not  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  either  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  or  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  the  floor.  Would  it  be  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Utah  if  I  spoke 
for  about  5  minutes  on  another  subject? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  imder 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  that  I 
will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  agree 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  may 
continue. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's courtesy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Provided,  however,  that 
the  yielding  does  not  coimt  as  one  speech 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  is  the  understanding. 


FORMER  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S 
VIEWS  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  BILL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  sprightly  re- 
marks of  the  penultimate  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  former  Member  of 
this  body.  I  quote  from  the  New  York 
Times,  a  most  reliable  journal,  his  re- 
marks to  reporters  yesterday  with  ref- 
erence to  the  commimications  satellite 
bill: 

I  don't  think  the  President  understands 
the  bill.  The  damned  Republicans  and  some 
Democrats  are  trying  to  give  away  public 
property.  The  public  spent  $25  billion  or 
$30  billion  developing  satellites  and  the  com- 
munications system  ought  to  be  publicly 
ow^ned . 

The  Republicans  will  give  away  everything 
If  you  don't  watch  them. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  much 
more  heat  than  light  in  that  statement. 
The  first  reference;  namely,  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  bill  by  President 
Kennedy,  rather  baflfles  me.  I  would 
not  cast  any  aspersions  on  any  President, 
but  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under- 
stands the  bill  as  well  as  the  penultimate 
President  understands  it. 

As  to  the  next  statement,  that  "the 
damned  Republicans  and  some  Demo- 
crats are  trying  to  give  away  public  prop- 
erty. The  public  spent  $25  billion  or 
$30  billion  developing  satellites,"  I  would 
have  to  question  not  only  the  penulti- 
mate President's  knowledge  of  budget- 
ing, as  was  done  yesterday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  but  also  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
causes  of  damnation.  Certainly  dam- 
nation and  glorification  are  no  special 


province  or  prerogative  of  any  political 
party  or  anyone  of  any  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

If  the  Republicans  are  to  be  damned, 
we  certainly  are  m  good  company.  The 
phrase  "some  Democrats"  is  rather  in- 
teresting in  correlation  with  President 
Kermedy's  reference  to  the  'handful  of 
Democrats"  who  defeated  the  medicare 
bill.  The  penultimate  President  speaks 
of  "some  Democrats, "  when,  in  fact,  we 
know  that  all  but  perhaps  10  or  15 
Democrats  favor  the  satellite  bill,  as  well 
aci  all  Republicans. 

I  have  never  known  such  a  party  of 
shrinking  violets,  trying  to  diminish  its 
Members  by  describing  its  leading  Mem- 
bers, most  of  its  committee  chairmen, 
and.  in  the  case  of  the  satellite  bill,  the 
majority  leader,  the  majority  whip,  and 
nearly  all  members  of  three  different 
conunittees,  as  "some  Democrats."  If  I 
were  one  of  these  continually  down- 
graded Democrats,  I  would  seriously 
think  of  becoming  a  Republican,  where 
my  talents  might  be  honorably  recog- 
nized and  where  open  arms  would  be 
extended. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  be  damned 
for  the  position  that  the  penultimate 
President  thinks  we  should  not  have 
taken,  our  present  President  himself 
must  be  included.  He  must  be  one  of 
the  damned,  because  he  has  reiterated 
his  approval  of  the  satellite  bill,  even  so 
recently  as  his  past  press  conference. 

According  to  the  penultimate  Presi- 
dent, the  present  President  apparently 
has  perpetrated  a  giant  giveaway  with- 
out even  understanding  what  he  is  giv- 
ing away.  I  have  served  in  the  Senate 
with  the  former  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  now  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  have  most  of  the 
rest  of  us  in  this  body.  We  always 
looked  upon  him  as  a  highly  intelligent 
man.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  follow  the 
statement  of  the  penultimate  President 
that  President  Kennedy  does  not  under- 
stand the  satellite  bill. 

But,  Madam  President,  I  have  con- 
siderable diflBculty  anyway  in  determm- 
ing  what  is  given  away  by  means  of  the 
bill  and  why  there  is  constant  reference, 
in  connection  with  the  bill,  to  giveaway. 
The  word  "giveaway,"  which  the  penul- 
timate President  of  the  United  States 
uses  so  glibly.  Is  like  many  cliches  which 
are  used  over  and  over  again,  frequently 
with  little  or  no  meaning. 

Now  let  me  ask.  Madam  President, 
just  what  is  being  given  away  by  means 
of  this  bill.  The  U.S.  Government  does 
not  now  own  outer  space :  so  we  could  not 
give  it  away,  even  if  we  wanted  to.  The 
communications  know-how  has  never 
been  the  property  of  our  Government,  to 
start  with;  so  we  could  not  give  that 
away,  either,  if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss]  has  the 
floor.  By  unax.imous  consent,  he  jrielded 
briefly  to  me;  and  I  promised  tto  speak 
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for  not  more  than  5  minutes.  Of  course 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  if  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  and 
if  the  Senator  will  first  permit  me  to 
complete  my  statement.  It  will  take  me 
only  about  3  more  minutes  to  complete 
it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  under  a 
imanlmous-consent  agreement;  and  I 
prefer  to  have  the  Senator  from  New 
YoriE  complete  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  shall  complete 
them  in  about  2  minutes.  If  the  Senator 
is  then  willing  to  have  me  proceed  fur- 
ther. I  shall  be  glad  to  engage  in  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  the  rockets  and  missiles 
necessary  to  shoot  the   satellites  into 
space  are  indeed  Government  proper^, 
and  the  Qovemment  will  be  compensated 
for  their  use,  as  It  was  in  connection  with 
the  Telstar  firing.    So  we  shall  not  be 
giving  them  away.   The  capital  that  this 
corporation  needs  will  be  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  stock.  No  stock  is  to  be  given 
away  to  anyone:  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  sold  for  $100  a  share.    So  it  is  most 
difflcult  to  see  what  is  being  given  away. 
The  only  glganUc  glveway  that  I  have 
found  is  In  the  penultimate  President's 
own  statement  that  President  Kennedy 
does  not  understand  the  bill.    If  that  is 
true,  it  has  so  far  been  the  most  care- 
fully guarded  secret  in  the  DemocraUo 
Party.    Certainly  the  information  will 
come  as  quite  a  surprise  to  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.    I  wonder  whether 
our  penultimate  President  would  also 
suggest  that  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee,  the   chairman   and   the   other 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  the  chairman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Space  Committee  do  not 
understand  the  blU  either,  for  it  has 
been  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate 
from  all  of  thoie  oommltteee;  and.  In 
the  ease  of  the  Foreign  Relatione  Com- 
mittee, the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  without  changing  a  comma  in  it 
I  aseume  that  suoh  a  oonduaion  would 
roUow  from  Mr.  Truman*i  itatement 

Mr.  Preiident,  in  all  eerlouaneM,  let 
me  eonelude  by  saying  that  there  is  one 
postlbmty  of  a  giveaway  in  this  altua- 
51**?~:f^?v*®  far  as  I  can  see.  only  one. 
It  ia  that  by  our  delay  and  by  the  fili- 
bustering here  in  the  Senate  we  shaU  be 
giving  away— in  fact.  I  would  put  it  even 
more  strongly,  and  would  say  we  would 
be  throwlnt  away— the  best  opportunity 
to  get  a  cooperative  busineM-Oovem- 
ment  venture  underway,  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  esUbUsh  and  malnUln  our 
olear  leadership  over  the  Soviets,  and 
the  best  opportunity  to  prevent  one 
company— namely.  A.T.  k  T.— from 
setting  up  a  monopolisUo  control  of 
communications  satelUtes.  because  that 
company  hai  put  up  the  Telstar;  and  if 
we  do  not  enact  this  bUl.  that  company 
can  put  up  several  more  Telstars.  Mr 
President,  this  bill  is  being  sought  in  an 
effort  to  let  others  parUdpate  in  this 
development,  including  the  general 
public 

It  would  be  a  tragic  giveaway  of  the 
lead  we  have  esUblished  In  this  field  if 
we  did  not  pass  this  bill.    And  if  that 


genuine  giveaway  took  place,  the  entire, 
full,  and  complete  blame  would  hav«  to 
rest  on  the  members  of  our  penultimate 
President's  own  party — not  on  all  of 
them,  but  only  on  those  who  understand 
the  bill,  as  he  apparently  says  he  does, 
and  on  those  who  share  his  views. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidt|nt, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to 
me  on  the  same  basis  as  that  on  which 
he  yielded  earlier  to  the  Senator  ft^m 
Utah?    I  wish  to  pi-opound  a  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  But  first  I  wish 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  about  ihe 
understanding  he  and  I  had  concerning 
the  postponed  quorum  call.  I  asked  for 
a  quorum  call;  and  the  majority  leader 
asked  that  I  withhold  that  request  until 
certain  insertions  were  made  in  the 
RicoRO.  I  do  not  think  either  of  us 
contemplated  at  that  time  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  first  be  reoOs- 
nlzed.  However,  he  has  now  been  reai>g- 
nized:  and  that  creates  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  if  I  now  ask  for 
a  quorum  call.  I  shall  have  to  do  it  by 
unanimous  consent,  Insofar  as  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  are  concerned.  Otherwise,  his 
yielding  for  this  purpose  would  count 
as  one  speech  by  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  willing  to  80 
along. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  «sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  finishes  with  his  ^t' 
quest,  I  may  ask  for  a  quorum  call. 
without  having  that  charged  against  tfie 
Senator  from  Utah,  in  connection  wl|Ui 
any  of  his  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Is  there 
obJecUon?  Without  obJecUon.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcald«it, 
with  the  same  understanding,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  now  to  mil? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  varteus 
matters  submitted  by  several  Senators 
and  now  held  at  the  desk  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  and  that  several  bills  and 
communications  now  held  at  the  deek 
be  considered  as  having  been  introduced 
and  submitted,  and  appropriately  t«- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICA'nONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R,  11040)  to  provide  for  tiho 
establishment,  ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  commercial  communioii- 
Uons  satellite  system,  and  for  other  pui-- 
poses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  subject 
to  my  understanding  with  the  majority 
leader  that  my  suggestion  of  the  absexiee 
of  a  quorum  will  not  be  charged  as  a 
first  speech  against  the  Senator  frajn 


Utah    [Mr.   Mossl,  I  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
that  understanding,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  153  Leg.] 
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Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Mosa 

Allott 

Gore 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Oruening 

Muakle 

BeaU 

Hartke 

Neubcrger 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pearaon 

Botfga 

Hlckey 

PeU 

Bottum 

Hill 

Prouty 

Bufth 

HoUand 

Proxmlra 

Butler 

HniBka 

Randolph 

Byrd.  V». 

Humphrey 

Robartaon 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackaon 

Ruaaall 

Cannon 

John.ston 

BaltonaUll 

Capehart 

Jordan,  NO. 

Bcott 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathara 

Carroll 

KeaUng 

Smith.  Maaa. 

Cas6 

Kefauver 

Smith.  Maine 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kuchel 

Btennla 

Clark 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long,  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Curt  la 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

MagnuBon 

Tower 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Wllllanu.  N.J. 

Eoatland 

MoClellaa 

WUltami,  Del. 

Ellender 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Sngl* 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Irvln 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Foug 

Mora* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yet  taken  occasion  to  speak  on  the  bill 
or  the  amendment  before  the  Senate. 
Earlier  In  the  session  today  I  supported 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  MoRSil  to  call  up  his  antlfllibuster 
resolution  (S.  Res.  24) .  Tl^iere  should  be 
a  reasonable  system  for  bringing  debate 
to  a  conclusion  so  that  the  Senate  may 
work  Its  will  after  there  has  been  ample 
time  for  discussion  and  debate.  The 
motion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon was  laid  on  the  table. 

Similarly  I  supported  the  motion  to 
bring  up  the  farm  bill,  which  was  also 
tabled,  and  the  motion  to  bring  up  the 
drug  bill.  Those  are  both  Important 
mcaaurca  with  which  tl)e  Senate  should 
be  concerned.  I  felt  that  we  could  well 
proceed  to  that  business  and  thus  serve 
the  public  Interest,  rather  than  prolong 
the  discuiAion  on  the  communications 
satellite  bill  because,  in  my  opinion,  the 
bill  should  not  be  voted  upon  In  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  There  has  not  been 
sufficient  time  to  understand  and  discuss 
it.  It  could  well  be  postponed  until  later 
In  the  year  or  until  next  year, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  only  four  Senators,  besides 
the  Piesldlng  Officer  and  the  speaker, 
are  now  present  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
accoitllng  to  my  count. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  observe  six  Sena- 
tors, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr;  MOSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  for  a  further  question. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Am  I  not  correct  that 
unanimous  consent  was  refused  this 
morning  to  the  request  for  any  Senate 
committee  to  meet  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  was  present  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  heard  the  unanimous-consent 
request  to  authorize  the  meeting  of  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question' 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  the  general 
opinion  that  the  reason  for  what  I  call 
the  nonsensical  rule  that  no  committees 
may  meet  except  by  unanimous  consent 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  that  Sena- 
tors may  be  able  to  come  to  the  Chamber 
and  listen  to  the  debate? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
rule.  But  my  experience  during  my  term 
of  service  indicates  that  the  rule  does  not 
operate  with  that  result.  Seldom  are 
many  Senators  in  their  places  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  there  is  a 
lengthy  speech  to  be  delivered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  final  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  again  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  do 
everything  within  his  power  to  help  me 
have  that  rule  changed  next  year? 

Mr,  MOSS.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  I  favor  a  change  in  the  rule,  and  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  support  him  In 
his  efforts, 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President,  In  my  view, 
the  most  Important  quesUon  which 
the  Senate  must  decide  with  respect 
to  space  satellite  communications  in 
these  critical  last  weeks  of  the  ses- 
jilon  is:  What  do  we  have  to  gain  by 
passing  this  leglslaUon  and  what  do  we 
lose  by  deferring  action  for  this  session? 
I  think  the  answer  Is  clear:  We  have 
llltlr  to  Rain  and  much  to  lose  by  ruBl\- 
iHH  Irulalatlon  through  at  this  time. 

Less  than  a  year  aso  there  wei-e  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
felt  that  there  should  be  delay  in  the 
consideration  of  the  communications 
satellite.  I  find  In  the  printed  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  which  only  today 
at  noon  reported  the  bill  back  to  tlie 
Senate,  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
about  a  year  ago.  signed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minne.sota  I  Mr.  HuMrHRiYl,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kifauvis  I . 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1,  The  letter  was  also  signed  by 
31  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  should  like  to  read  some  ex- 
cerpts from  that  letter: 

Alipr  «ueh  a  |»j>«c»  comnu»nlrnUon«|  ayt- 
trm  hna  bworn*  full  oi>«rfttlonaJ.  but  not 
vumi  then,  we  believe,  can  declilona  be  In- 
trlliBPnUy  made  as  to  whether  euch  a  ayatem 
Bhould  be  publicly  or  private  owned  and 
xmder  what  clrcumatancea.  •  •  •  We  do  not 
Rt  present  know  which  syatem  can  be  put 
into  use  first,  nor  which  system  will  be  moat 
efficient  once  In  orbit.  Olven  this  tech- 
nological uncertainty,  the  complicated  quea- 
tlon  of  ownership  and  control  of  thU  system 
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must   necessarily   be   covered   with    an   even 
greater  hase   of   uncertainty,      in   order   to 
insure  that  the  rapid  development  of  this 
new  system  la  not  Impeded  by  a  premature 
declalon  as  to  ownership,  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  prudence  requires  a  further  Investl- 
gaUon  of  the  broadest  aspects  of  the  owner- 
ship queeUon.     Speclflcally,  we  believe  that 
the  debate  over  ownership  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  development  question  until 
the  entire  system  becomes  fully  operational. 
During  this  period  development  should  pro- 
ceed with   all  possible  speed   while   careful 
study  Is  given  to  the  decision  as  to  the  con- 
trol   of   these   unrlpened   fruits   of   science. 
•    •   •  We   have    seen    from    past   experience 
how   the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  has  been  able  to  expand  Ita  monopoly 
poslUon    and    strengthen    lU    hold    on    the 
American  economy  by  combining,  under  the 
aegis  of  one  holding  company.  Its  equipment 
manufacturing  concern,  the  Western  Electric 
Co..  and  the  operating  divisions  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System.     Only  by  insisting  upon 
the   widest   participation    by   all   Interested 
communications  and  aerospace  manufactur- 
ers and  operators  can  there  be  any  hope  that 
such  a  monopoly  can  be  forestalled  In  this 
new  and  vlUl  field.  •   •   •  Nor  Is  there  any 
logical  or  rational  basis  for   excluding  XS.B. 
domestic  communications  conunon   carriers 
from  ownership  In  the  system  while  granUng 
companies    which     have    no    Interest    and 
virtually    no    Investment    In    international 
communications  service  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  system's  ownership,  particu- 
larly since  the  space  satellite  could  provide 
domestic  as  well  as  International  communi- 
cations services.  •   •   •   [There  Is  no  Justi- 
fication for  excluding  communications  and 
aerospace  manufacturers,  particularly  when 
the  record  clearly  demonstrates  that  a  num- 
ber of  these  organisations  have  a  far  greater 
contribution  to  make  In  expert  technology 
than  any  of  the  10  (International!  "commu- 
nications carriers."  •   •   •  Becnuse  we  believe 
time  and  study  are  essential  to  wise  decision- 
making, and    because   we  do   not  want   to 
prejudice  the  ultimate  question  of  control 
and  ownership  during  the  i>erlod  of  study,  we 
urge  that  ( l )   no  decisions  concerning  ulU- 
mat«  control  be  made  until  the  entire  sys- 
tem becomes  fully  operational;  (2)  no  con- 
tracts, dwiilons,  or  act*  which  may  prejudice 
the   ultimate  decision  as  to  ownership  be 
agreed   to  unUl  the  enUre  aysUm  becomes 
fully   operaUonal,  •   •  •  The   United  States 
can  demonstrate  to  the  world  what  a  demo- 
craUc  iytt»m  ean  aeeomplish  in  daxtloplng 
a   apace   rommunlcntlons   •ntelllte   system. 
But   If   decisions   are   taken    In   haste   and 
allowed  to  cramp  and  prejudice  the  raUonal 
dex'elopment  of  the  new  gift  of  science,  it  Is 
likely    Uiat    we   may   not   only   prejudice   a 
qviwtion  of  vital  national  eoneern.  but  wtj 
may   hinder  the  rapid   development  of   the 
system  Itaelf. 

I  i-eallse  that  there  have  been  many 
developments  since  that  time,  notably 
the  monumental  success  of  Telstar,  I 
do  not  understand,  however,  that  there 
has  been  any  chanee  which  In  any  way 
undercuts  or  changes  the  rectitude  of  the 
position  taken  In  that  letter.  We  still 
do  not  know  which  system  can  be  put  up 
first  or  which  system  will  be  the  most  ef- 
flcent.  The  monopoly  power  of  A.T. 
It  T.  Is  every  bit  as  apparent  today,  as  it 
was  last  July.  Thei^  Is  no  moi'e  rational 
basis,  today,  for  limiting  the  participa- 
tion of  nonlnternatlonal  communica- 
tions carriers  to  less  than  is  allowed  in- 
ternational communications  carriers, 
than  there  was  last  July  a  year  ago.  It 
is  still  true  that  a  number  of  aerospace 
and  communications  carriers — who,  un- 
der H.R.  11040  would  be  limited  to  no 


more  than  10  percent  of  voting  con- 
trol— have  made  far  greater  contri- 
butions to  expert  technology  than  have 
some  of  the  international  common  car- 
riers— who,  xmder  this  bill,  would  l>e 
permitted  up  to  50  percent  of  voting 
control.  There  is  no  more  reason,  to- 
day, for  taking  any  step  which  may  in 
any  way  prejudice  the  ultimate  system 
which  is  put  into  use,  than  there  was 
last  July. 

So  I  say  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  must  not  rush  in  headlong 
to  establish  a  communications  satellite 
owned  and  controlled  by  one  of  the 
great  monopoly  corporations.  This 
measure  shotild  be  considered  and  re- 
fined and  should  be  considered  quietly 
by  the  Senate  after  there  has  been  time 
for  full  experimentation. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Re- 
port contains  a  memorandum  by  Prof. 
Leon  Lipson,  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
who  is  also  a  consultant  to  the  Rand 
Corp.  on  space  satellite  problems.  This 
memorandum,  dated  November  1961. 
states: 

At  present,  as  was  true  at  the  Ume  of  the 
policy  statement  of  July,  we  are  In  the  phaae 
of  research  and  development.  Several  ap- 
parently promising  approaches  to  a  satellite 
eommunioatlon  system  are  t>elng  explored 
simultaneously;  some  Involving  low  or  medi- 
um altitude,  random  orbit,  multiple  aatelllte 
systems;  others  Involving  very  high  altitude, 
very  large  capacity,  small  number  synchro- 
nous aatellites;  some  being  carried  out  by 
the  Government;  others  by  private  Industry 
under  Government  contract;  and  still  others 
by  private  Industry  on  lU  own  Initiative  and 
at  Its  own  expense.  So  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined now.  this  duplication  of  effort  Is  use- 
ful, and  the  fact  that  at  some  future  date 
It  may  become  evident  that  some  of  it  led 
nowhere  does  not  Justify  us  In  calling  It 
wasteful  now. 

This  present  phase  of  exploratory  research 
and  development  la,  Intsoapably,  a  v^ry  •«. 
pensive  phaae,  It  Is  natural  that  we  should 
b«  under  a  temptation  to  with  to  cut  It  short 
On  Uie  baals  of  previous  experience  In  Gov- 
ernment-s)>unsored  (and  other  I  research  and 
development,  in  war  and  peace,  we  muat  be- 
ware uf  cutting  It  so  short  that  the  toUl  ex- 
peiiM  Ultimately  la  Increased  by  the  enof. 
mous  cost  of  false  starU  In  prvKluctlon  which 
have  to  be  written  off  at  truly  waatehil, 

The  |>resent  situation  enables  us  not  only 
to  await  the  result  of  the  eomv)etlUon  among 
Ideas,  systems,  and  svibaystems;  It  enables 
\i«  to  nwRlt  the  result  of  competition  amonji 
Interested  candidates  for  a  central  poal'ton 
In  the  manntiement  of  whatever  system  li 
put  into  oj>erntl«n  (AT.  A  T  ,  RCA,  Hughes. 

etc),  8o  long  as  decisions  on  ultimate  or- 
ganlantlonal  form  and  o|>erntlng  franchise 
remain  uncertain,  the  usual  incentive  toward 
dolna  the  job  well,  fast,  and  relatively  cheap 
will  be  powerfully  supplement«d  by  the  hope 
of  acquiring  a  preferred  })osltlon  by  virtxie 
of  achievements  in  K  A  D, 

Of  course,  this  phase  m\«st  not  be  prti- 
longed  beyond  the  point  of  mnxinuiin  useful, 
nets.  The  Ooverninenl  ov»uht  to  announce 
that  at  some  s|>ecined  future  date  It  will, 
on  the  baais  of  its  regular  review  of  prttgreaa 
In  R.  a  D..  make  a  decision  on  which  of 
the  various  explorat«»ry  apiiroaches  shows 
sufficient  promise  of  fensibillty  to  justify 
the  allotment  of  pilot  operating  funds  and 
which  ones  ought  to  be  closed  out. 

Organisational  decisions  would  be  made 
at  the  same  future  date.  The  choice  of  the 
deadline  should  be  made  now  by  NASA: 
probably  it  would  fall  roughly  18  months 
from  today.     (This  was  said  on  November 
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14. 19ei.)  If  neceaaary  It  cquld  later  be  poat- 
ponetf;  meanwhile,  the  various  teama  work- 
ing on  altematlTe  approadMs  would  have 
felt  themselvea  iinder  prcasure  to  produce 
results  relatively  quickly. 

A  subaldlary  advantage  of  poetponlng  or- 
ganisational decisions  until  the  ezploratcvy 
phase  of  R.  ft  D.  Is  further  advanced.  Is  that 
It  would  buy  Ume  for  the  working  out  of  a 
sensible  governmental  policy  on  the  orga- 
nizational questions.    Thla  time  Is  needed. 

I  have  supplied  emphasis  as  I  copied 
the  quotation  Into  my  text  of  the  speech 
I  am  deUverlng.  I  reiterate,  that  this 
time  is  needed. 

This  attitude  is  also  reflected  in  a 
Rand  Corp.  memorandum  for  NASA  en- 
titled "Communication  Satellites  and 
Public  Policy"  which  was  originally 
issued  in  1960  and  reissued  this  past 
December,  which  states,  at  page  104: 

The  more  flexible  the  Initial  arrange- 
ments are,  the  better. 

The  same  attitude  appears  in  the 
thoughtful  set  of  conclusions  of  the 
House  Science  Committee  published  on 
October  11, 1961: 

The  committee  advises  the  encouragement 
of  private  enterprise  to  participate  In  this 
development  to  the  limit  of  Its  resources, 
talent,  and  capacity.  However,  It  Is  also 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  because  of 
the  many  significant  questions  of  public 
policy  raised,  and  the  absence  of  precedents 
on  which  to  rely,  the  Government  must  re- 
tain maxlmnm  flexibility  regarding  the  cen- 
tral question  of  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  system.  No  final  decision  should  be 
made  dviring  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment which  might  prej\idlce  the  public  in- 
terest or  U.S.  international  reljitlons. 

Flexibility  is  absolutely  essential  In 
the  first  place,  we  do  not  yet  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  facility 
in  terms  of  utility  or  profitability.  In 
other  words,  we  really  do  not  know  how 
valuable  a  piece  of  taxpayer  property 
we  are  being  asked  to  commit  to  an 
A.T.  k  T.-dominated  corporation.  We 
cannot  know  this  for  some  time  to  come. 
As  the  President  said  in  a  speech  oii 
March  11  of  this  year,  space  is:  "a  field 
which  is  growing  and  changing  so 
quickly  no  one  can  predict  in  precise  de- 
tail what  our  future  course  will  be  or 
what  other  benefits  wiU  unfold  for  the 
Nation." — New  York  Times,  March  11 
1962,  page  1. 

The  president  of  the  Bendix  Corp. 
told  ttie  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee: 

It  is  dUflcult  at  this  early  stage  to  visualize 
what  is  encompassed  in  space  communica- 
Uons,  but  I  am  sure  activiUes  will  probably 
exceed  ova  imagination. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  GORi]  and  other  Senators  have 
shown,  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  type 
of  international  arrangements  that  will 
be  necessary  and  how  other  countries 
will  parUcipate  in  the  ownership  or 
operation  of  this  system.  We  are  cur- 
rently negotiating  with  the  Russians  and 
many  others  about  space  communica- 
Uons,  along  with  many  other  space 
topics.  We  do  not  know  what  the  out- 
come of  these  negotiations  will  be.  We 
only  know  that  they  will  be  long  and 
dlfflcult  and  that  they  must  succeed,  for 
space  cooperation  is  indispensable. 

Third,  numerous  technical  questions 
are  unresolved.    Pbr  example,  we  still 


have  no  idea  whether  the  high  syritem 
will  be  more  effective  than  the  low- 
orbit  system.  This  decision  is  a  molten - 
tous  one.  for  the  difference  in  cost  and 
efBciency  between  the  two  systems  is 
enormous.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  low  system,  with  its  dozens  of  satel- 
lites and  complicated  ground  statiions 
may  cost  more  than  $500  million,  whjere- 
as  the  high  system  with  its  three  satel- 
lites and  simpler  ground  stations  c^  be 
put  up  for  possibly  no  more  than^200 
million.  Decisions  on  this  question  can- 
not be  made  until  next  year  at  the  earli- 
est. The  experimental  prototype  ol  the 
high  system  will  not  be  launched  before 
later  in  the  summer.  Relay  is  not  due 
until  sometime  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember, according  to  NASA,  and  the 
experimental  prototype  for  the  ftigh 
system,  Syncom,  will  not  be  launched 
until  the  first  of  next  year.  Without 
the  completion  of  these  experiments,  we 
cannot  even  begin  to  answer  most  of  the 
vital  questions. 

Dr.  Hugh  Dryden,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  told  the  Senate  Commljttee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences! 

Although  there  is  no  disagreement  astong 
the  experts  as  to  the  desirability  and  nttces- 
slty  of  commtmication  satellite  systems, 
there  is  disagreement  as  to  the  type  of  tpm- 
munlcation  satellite  system  best  suited!  for 
operational  purposes.  This  next  year's  afltiv- 
ities  should  help  to  resolve  many  of  the 
technical  unknowns.  V?e  need  answes)  to 
such  questions  as  the  following:  Can  we 
design  and  place  in  orbit  Batellltes  which  Will 
exhibit  extremely  long  lives?  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  think.  17  days,  and  this  is  hafdly 
a  practical  life  for  vis  in  a  system.  The 
Echo  satelUte  was  unsatisfactory  because  of 
its  changing  in  shape.  We  feel  fairly  pon- 
fldent  that  as  far  as  the  passive  systefli  Is 
concerned,  it  ts  possible  to  put  up  a  reflector 
of  a  long  life.  As  you  all  know,  the  passive 
sjrstem.  however,  has  disadvantages  as  Well, 
and  the  ultimate  decision  on  what  system 
should  be  used  for  certain  purposes  will  rest 
on  the  outcome  of  technical  experiment!* 

What  are  the  physical,  chemical,  and  o«ttier 
characteristics  of  the  space  environmenti  it- 
self? What  are  the  effects  of  the  radlatipns 
and  particles  present  in  the  space  envitpn- 
ment  on  the  performance  and  life  of  sat^lte 
electronics?  We  made  a  recent  experlmjent 
on  Explorer  12  on  the  solar  cells  in  whlchi  an 
unprotected  ceU  lost  its  capabilities  Very 
quickly.  The  protection  of  a  rather  thin 
layer  of  glass  caused  some  smaU  decrease 
in  capability  for  the  particular  expoaBJire, 
which  was  not  very  severe.  Cells  unider 
thicker  glass  showed  no  deterioration  over 
the  period  in  which  Explorer  12  was  giving 
data.  We  need  much  more  information  of 
that  kind,  and  the  satellites  that  you  see 
here,  in  addition  to  the  communlcaa<)ns 
demonstration,  will  provide  basic  infornia- 
tlon  of  this  kind. 

What  are  the  required  antenna  stjes, 
power,  and  other  technical  characterlattlcs 
of  the  ground  communications  stations 
which  are  a  necessary  part  of  these  systems? 
Only  when  some  of  these  questions  are 
answered  may  we  expect  agreement  on  the 
most  desirable  operational  system. 

Dr.    Dryden    subsequently    estimafted 
that  we  would  not  have  a  communiqa- 
tions  satellte  system  in  operation  for  5 
years:  RCA's  president,  Dr.  Engstrom 
said  the  first  priority  is  technical. 

DR.    ENGSTROM  S    JTTDGMENT    IS    THAT    BILL    M)AY 
BK   FREMATURX 

In  a  coUoquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  and  other  Sena- 


tors, Dr.  Engstrom  made  the  following 
statements  at  Senate  Space  Committee 
hearings  held  in  March  of  this  year: 

Senator  Cannon.  Doctor,  in  view  of  yotir 
testimony  on  this  whole  matter  concerning 
the  stage  of  advancement  and  the  reluctance 
at  this  time  to  Invest  on  behalf  of  your  com- 
pany, is  it  your  view  that  this  bill  \a  prema- 
ture at  this  time? 

Dr.  Engstrom.  That  is  a  conclusion,  sir, 
that  you  could  draw.  In  testimony  which 
I  gave  at  an  earlier  time,  I  indicated  that  I 
believed  that  it  was  more  important  to  select 
a  right  system  than  it  was  to  attempt  to 
freeze  certain  other  matters  at  this  time. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  If  such 
a  corporation  Is  set  up,  that  this  would  tend 
to  freeze  things,  because  they  wo\ild  have 
to  go  through  the  same  steps  in  any  case  to 
arrive  at  a  full  practical  and  operating  sys- 
tem. So  I  think  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
Judgment  as  to  whether  the  bill  is  prematxire 
or  not.    It  need  not  certainly  be  premature. 

Senator  Cannon.  Well,  in  your  Judgment, 
is  it  premature.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  ahead  with  the  development  pro- 
gram over  the  next  period  of  time? 

Dr.  Engstrom.  I  think  in  view  of  the  an- 
swers that  I  have  given  to  questions,  you 
could  draw  the  conclusion  that  I  think  it  is 
somewhat  premature  and  that  we  would  be 
better  off  If  we  had  more  facts  before  we 
face  the  problems  the  bill  presents.  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Senator  Cannon.  If  I  correctly  analyze 
your  testimony,  you  feel  that  in  a  matter  of 
6  months  or  a  period  thereof  that  we  would 
have  more  facts  on  which  to  base  ova  Judg- 
ment concerning  the  setting  up  of  this 
organization? 

Dr.  Engstrom.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  a  year  from 
now  we  would  be  on  very  much  more  solid 
ground  because  the  programs  we  heard  about 
this  morning  will  be  accomplished  in  their 
first  stages  during  the  next  12  months. 

Senator  Cannon.  Do  you  see  any  q>eciflc 
disadvantages  to  not  proceeding  with  this 
type  of  an  organization  at  the  present 
moment? 

Dr.  Engstrom.  No;  1  do  not  see  any  dis- 
advantages, except  the  matter  that  has  come 
up  in  the  questioning  here.  When  I  Indi- 
cate that  we  are  not  ready  to  make  an  in- 
vestment, maybe  there  would  not  be  enough 
to  carry  it  forward. 

WE    WILL    NOT    NECESSASn-T    LOSS   BT    DELATING 
ESTABLISHMENT   OT   CORPORATION 

Senator  Cannon.  Do  you  believe  that  If 
we  do  not  set  up  this  corporation  In  the 
immediate  future,  that  that  would  put  us 
behind  in  the  schedule  to  be  first  In  this 
area  of  space  communication? 

Dr.  Engstrom.  Not  necessarily  so.  I  think 
that  if  the  programs  which  are  scheduled 
by  NASA  and  by  others  are  prosecuted  to 
the  best  ability  of  everyone  concerned,  we 
need  not  necessarily  lose  because  of  this. 

PASSAGE    OF    BILL    IS    NOT    FIRST    PRIORTTT    rTEM 

Senator  Wilet.  As  I  understand,  you  agree 
that  the  paramount  national  need  is  for  the 
swiftest  possible  development  of  a  practical 
operating  sateiute  communications  system. 
Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Engstrom.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  We  have  been  talking 
about  a  bill  that  has  not  been  bom  yet.  I 
want  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  do  this, 
how  we  are  going  to  bring  about  the  swiftest 
possible  development  of  a  practical  operating 

satellite  communications  system.    I  would 
like  to  have  your  answer  to  that. 

Dr.  Engstrom.  Yes.  sir.  We  are  going  to 
do  that  by  prosecuting  as  actively  as  possible 
the  research  and  development  program  that 
we  heard  about  this  morning.  This  is  the 
basic  need  at  the  present  time.  We  need 
the  information  that  Is  to  come  from  the 
Relay  project,  from  the  Telstar  project,  from 
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the  Syncom  project,  from  the  Advent  proj- 
ect, and  the  other  projects  which  wUl  be 
born  as  we  go  through  this  year. 

Senator  Wilet.  Then  the  quesUon  of 
whether  or  not  this  la  the  kind  of  a  bill 
that  should  be  passed  is  not  the  important 
thing,  is  it? 

Dr.  Engstrom  It  Is  not  the  first-priority 
item. 

Senator  Wilxt.  AU  rl^t.  The  second 
question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  U:  What  Im- 
provement would  you  make  In  the  bUl,  to 
bring  about  the  swiftest  possible  develop- 
ment of  this  communications  system? 

Dr.  Engstrom.  I  am  not  sure.  sir.  that  I 
see  that  the  swiftest  possible  movement  in 
providing  the  basis  for  a  communications 
satellite  system  is  directly  related  to  the 
bill  It  Is  more  directly  related  to  the  re- 
search and  development  program  which  is 
now  underway,  and  which  will  be  augmented 
liS  we  go  along.  The  bill  is  related  to  the 
potential  of  an  organization  to  carry  on  the 
communications  when  the  facilities  have  be- 
come available. 

Mr.  President,  Professor  Lipson  has 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  needs 
time  to  resolve  many  of  the  complex 
technical  and  organizational  questions 
which  are  yet  unsolved.  If  we  plunge 
ahead  now,  we  shall  be  making  crucial 
decisions  in  the  dark. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it:  If 
we  set  up  this  corporation  at  this  time, 
we  shall  be  prematurely  freezing  the 
situation  and  tying  our  hands.  The  cor- 
poration we  create  will  unquestionably 
be  dominated  by  A.T.  L  T.  and  the  other 
carriers.  They  will  understandably,  and 
properly,  be  interested  in  profitable 
operations. 

Moreover,  AT.  k  T.  has  been  promot- 
ing the  low-altitude  system.  To  me.  it 
Ls  patently  apparent  that  if  this  corpo- 
ration is  established  now,  the  low-alti- 
tude system  will  be  used,  because 
AT.  k  T.  is  not  going  to  abandon  its 
well-advertised  sponsorship  in  Telstar, 
regardless  of  any  superiority  of  the  high- 
altitude  system  Once  the  low-altitude 
system  is  used,  no  sensible  board  of  di- 
rectors will  scrap  an  investment  of  mil- 
lions invested  in  Telstar.  Then  we  shall, 
I  am  afraid,  be  stuck  with  it,  irrespective 
of  the  merits  of  potentially  competitive 
systems. 

Historically,  the  inherently  high  capi- 
tal cost  requirements  of  the  telecommu- 
nications industries  have  necessitated 
enormous  capital  outlays  by  A.T.  k  T. 
Once  funds  are  invested  in  plant  equip- 
ment, resistance  to  replacement — even 
with  superior  faciUties — is  great.  This 
is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  be  a  con- 
demnation of  the  A.T.  k  T.;  rather,  it  is 
purely  a  question  of  sound  finances  and 
management. 

Moreover.  I  direct  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  section  201tc)  (4)  of  H.R. 
11040  which  reads: 

The  FCC  shall— 
•  •  •  •  • 

<4)  insure  that  facilities  of  the  commu- 
nications sateiute  system  and  satellite  ter- 
minal stations  are  technically  compatible 
and  interconnected  operationally  with  each 
other  and  with  existing  communication 
facilities. 

Perhaps  I  fail  to  appreciate  some 
sophisticated  point  of  drafting,  Mr. 
President;  but  I  am  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  only  existing  space  communica- 
tions facilities  are  owned  by  AT.  k  T.. 
cvni 1017 
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and  these  are  only  compaUble  with  the 
A.T.  li  T.  system,  Telstar.  Further.  85 
percent  of  the  interstate  communication 
facUiUes  and  all  the  international  fa- 
cilities are  controlled  by  A.T.  k  T. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  appears  clear 
to  me  that  section  201(c)(4)  commits 
us  to  the  A.T.  k  T.  system,  any  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  notwithstanding. 

Putting  up  and  committing  ourselves 
to  the  low-orbit  system  could  hurt  our 

international   prestige   immeasurably 

as  Vice  President  Troter  of  General  Tel- 
ephone told  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee: 

A  random  orbital  system  could  discredit 
us  before  the  world  as  a  leader  in  space 
communications  if  Russia  established  a  sta- 
tionary satellite  system. 

That  satellite  system  would  be  a  high- 
orbit  system,  in  which  the  satellite  would 
remain  in  relatively  the  same  position 
with  the  earth  as  it  rotated. 

I  continue  the  quotation : 

If  the  United  States  went  ahead  with  a 
low-random  orbit  system  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  Russia  to  hold  back  until  we  are 
deeply  committed  to  this  system  and  had 
latmched  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  satel- 
lites and  then  with  three  satellites  the  Rus- 
sians could  establish  a  truly  worldwide  sjrs- 
tem  before  our  limited  system  was  even  in 
operation. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  before  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, asked  this  question : 

In  other  words,  we  go  ahead  and  strain 
and  strain  away  and  after  getting  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  through,  it  would  not  be 
any  good  when  we  get  it? 

Dr.  Trotter  replied: 
That  Is  right. 

Further,  Dr.  Trotter  indicated  m  that 
discussion,  the  Russians — unhampered 
by  the  problem  of  sunk  capital — are 
working  on  the  high-orbit  system. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  urgent  for  us  to 
establish  this  system  now.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand these  arguments,  which  seem  to 
me  to  rest  on  mistaken  facts  and  shib- 
boleths. 

The  first  and  most  frequent  argument 
I  hear  is  that  we  must  establish  this  cor- 
poration to  "beat  the  Russisms."  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  House  debate,  when  asked 
why  we  had  to  decide  at  this  time,  Con- 
gressman Harris  said: 

The  answer  to  that  would  be,  let  us  sit 
on  our  thumbs  and  let  the  Russians  take 
over.  Unless  we  move  forward  and  set  up 
this  organization,  we  are  Just  sitting  idly 
by  and  letting  someone  else  take  the  leader- 
ship in  Just  this  program  that  Is  going  to 
mean  so  much  to  our  future. 

But  this  is  unsupported  by  Chairman 
Harris'  own  report  accompanying  the 
bill.   In  that  report,  it  says : 

The  bill  reported  by  your  committee  seeks 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  accomplishing 
these  objectives  Insofar  as  concerns  the  ar- 
rangements for  17.8.  participation  in  such  a 
global  system.  The  actual  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  a  global  system,  how- 
ever, will  depend  entirely  on  futvue  interna- 
tional arrangements  involving  the  alloca- 
tion of  radio  frequencies  for  such  a  system. 

The  international  allocation  of  radio  fre- 
quencies is  under  the  control  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union  (ITU)  of 
which  the  United  States  is  an  active  mem- 
ber.   The   need   for   International  control  of 


the  radio  spectrum  has  been  reeognlaed  ev«r 
since  the  dev«l<^>ment  of  radio,  and  the  need 
for  such  control  has  become  more  and  mor« 
imperauve  as  the  uses  fca-  radio  freqtienclea 
have  increased  with  the  growth  of  communi- 
cations technology. 

Since  the  radio  spectrum  is  one  of  the 
most  important  natural  resources  and  a  truly 
International  reaouroe  which  knowa  no  na- 
tional boundaries.  International  oontxx>l  of 
the  radio  spectrum  has  constitutad  over  the 
years  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  in- 
ternational cooperation.  This  cooperation 
is  motivated  by  the  compelling  realization 
that  in  the  absence  of  cooperation  all  na- 
tions stand  to  lose  the  opportunity  which 
can  be  theirs  of  making  efficient  tise  of  this 
valuable  resource. 

This  circumstance  must  be  fully  recog- 
nized in  making  our  national  plans  for  a 
global  satellite  communications  system.  In 
making  these  plans  we  must  aim  at  ma- 
chinery which  WiU  be  flexible  enough  so 
that  the  United  States  wUl  be  in  a  position 
to  secure  general  support  for  the  allocation 
of  frequencies  for  a  global  commercial  com- 
munications sateiute  system.  : 

There  is  widespread  recognition  In  other 
countries  of  the  prospective  economic  and 
political  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  successful  development  of  communica- 
tions satellite  relays.  The  International 
Telecommunications  Union  (ITU)  has  given 
active  and  foreslghted  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  making  available  the  necessary  allo- 
cation of  radio  frequencies.  AUocatlona  for 
experimentxU  space  communications  were 
made  In  1959.  and  an  extraordinary  adminis- 
trative radio  conference  is  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  late  1963  to  consider  allocations  for 
continuing  space  communications  users.  If 
we  are  to  secure  general  support  for  the  al- 
location of  frequencies  for  a  global  commer- 
cial satellite  communications  system,  it  wlU 
be  imjxjrtant  for  other  nations  to  fteel  that 
they  will  share  in  and  benefit  from  the  eatab- 
llshment  of  such  a  system. 

The  Federal  Communications  Coknmlsslon. 
the  Department  of  State,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Si>ace  AdministraUon.  and  other 
interested  Government  agencies  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  communications  Industry 
are  now  engaged  In  preparing  the  speclGc 
proposals  for  these  allocations  of  frequencies 
which  the  United  States  expects  to  subnUt 
to  the  1963  conference^ 

wht  lccislation  nowt 
In  view  of  aU  of  theae  facta  which  make 
the  establishment  of  a  global  communica- 
tions sateUlte  system  very  much  a  thing  of 
the  future,  the  question  might  be  asked  why 
it  Is  necessary  to  enact  legislation  now.  and 
why  the  establishment  of  a  communications 
satellite  corporation  cannot  await  the  con- 
clusion of  the  international  agreementa  upon 
which  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
such  a  global  system  depend.  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  very  clear. 

If  a  national  policy  of  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  in- 
ternational system  la  to  be  assured,  the  in- 
strumentality therefor  must  be  established 
now.  If  this  instrumentality  ia  not  created 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  aU  planning  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International  sys- 
tem wUl  have  to  be  done  by  Government 
agencies.  Our  private  communications  car- 
riers, especially  in  view  of  the  antitrtist  laws', 
wUl  be  prevented  from  cooperating  effec- 
tively with  each  other  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  preparing  effective  plans 
for  UJ3.  participation  In  the  international 
system.  The  creation  at  this  time  of  the 
needed  instrument,  in  the  form  of  a  private 
corporation,  wUl  provide  the  machinery 
through  which  existing  carrlera  and  other 
private  individuals  and  groups  which  desire 
to  participate  financlaUy  in  this  new  venture 
may    do    so.      As    a    in-ivata    corporation    Ita 
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aeeurltles  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  ap- 
plicable seciirltles  laws.  Including  tboae  ad- 
ministered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Whatever  this  means — and  I  have 
some  doubts  on  that  score — it  clearly  has 
nothing  to  do  with  beating  the  Russians, 
or  getting  the  system  operational  1  day 
sooner.  What  it  seems  to  say*is  that  the 
program  must  be  turned  over  to  A.T.  & 
T.  now  because  it  will  be  harder  to  do  so 
next  year. 

There  is  simply  no  relationship  be- 
tween passage  of  H.R.  11040  and  achieve- 
ment of  an  operational  system.  H.R. 
11040  will  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
when  we  get  a  commimications  satellite 
system  in  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  research  and  devel- 
opment are  proceeding  at  top  speed  by 
the  only  organization  which  can  do  it — 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  is  because, 
as  Mr.  Rubel  said,  90  percent  of  the  prob- 
lem has  to  do  with  aerospace  and  only 
the  Grovemment  can  resolve  these  ques- 
tions. Relay,  Syncom,  Advent,  and  other 
NASA  and  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
grams are  moving  as  fast  as  possible  and 
this  proposed  legislation  will  not  affect 
them  in  the  least. 

The  following  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefaxtver] 
and  the  vice  president  of  Western  Union 
at  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  hearings  demonstrates 
this: 

Senator  Kefauver.  Suppose  you  had  a 
corporation  of  $200  million  right  now.  What 
would  It  do  with  the  money? 

Mr.  Barr.  Well,  for  an  appreciable  period 
of  time  it  would  sit  on  Its  hands.  Deferral 
of  this  legislation  until  next  year  will  not  de- 
lay the  development  of  a  space  satellite  c<Mn- 
munlcatlons  system  In  any  degree. 

IA,T.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.     Does   not  the  Senator 
think  that  a  mistaken  action  such  as 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill  pick- 
ing a  private  corporation  to  be  the  chosen 
Instrument  of  this  country  to  conduct 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  delicate 
and  vastly  important  negotiations  with 
foreign    countries,    might    even    hinder 
rather  than  help  the  achievement  of  a 
global  satellite  communications  system? 
Mr.   MOSS.     I   agree   that  it  might 
very  well  hinder  the  development.     A 
private  corporation  is  a  creature  of  our 
law,  a  citizen  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
legal  entity,  and  is  beholden  only  to  the 
Government  which  created  it.    It  would 
have  no  status  to  negotiate  in  the  inter- 
national field,   particularly  with   other 
governments  involved.     So  the  private 
corporation     would     be     handicapped 
would  be  unable  to  negotiate,   or  else 
would  be  put  in  the  position,  of  neces- 
sity, of  going  to  our  own  Government 
and  asking  our  own  Government  to  con- 
duct negotiations  on  its  behalf  and  to 
perhaps   be   a  go-between,   which   ob- 
viously would   complicate  the  problem 
lessen  the  prospects,  and  make  it  much 
more  difBcult  to  work  out  any  interna- 
tional agreement. 

I  think  It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  us 
all  that  thla  communications  satellite 
Which  will  orbit  the  earth  and  cross 


over  the  various  countries  of  the  earth 
will  have  to  be  controlled,  if  contnjUed 
at  all,  by  an  international  agreen^ent. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  do  it. 

The  President,  acting  for  the  U.S.  0ov- 
ernment,  is  the  only  person  who  can 
speak  for  this  country,  for  this  soiver- 
eignty,  in  dealing  with  other  sovereign 
states  around  the  globe.  Therefone.  to 
tie  this  to  a  private  corporation,  «(hen 
we  are  at  the  very  beginnings,  dbing 
research  and  development,  would!  be 
foolish  indeed.  It  would  tie  the  hands 
of  this  country  in  its  attempt  to  move 
rapidly  into  this  field  of  development 
of  communications. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  private  corppra- 
tion  proposed  to  be  established  by  the 
pending  bill  did  not  have  authority  to 
enter  into  negotiations  looking  toward 
and  perhaps  leading  to  the  conclusion  of 
binding  agreements,  does  the  Senator 
think  that  the  governments  of  foreign 
countries  would  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  negotiating  with  an  agi^ncy 
which  could  not  enter  into  valid  land 
binding  agreements? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  convinced  that  for- 
eign governments  would  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  do  so.  Most  of  them  probiibly 
would  not  consider  entering  into  any 
dealings  at  all  with  a  private  corp«)ra- 
tion  which  is  a  creature  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

International  law  has  developed  over 
the  years  in  respect  to  the  field  of  treaty 
arrangements     and     bilateral     national 
agreements        between       governmelnts. 
Those  have  a  certain  status  and  stability, 
and  have  a  certain  meaning.    Nevet  at 
any  time  has  international  law  contem- 
plated an  agreement  between  a  private 
corporation,  which  is  a  creature  of  one 
of  the  sovereign  governments,  with  an- 
other sovereign  government  to  which  it 
has  no  allegiance,  which  has  no  control 
over  it,  because  there  would  be  no  bftsiE 
for  enforcing  any  kind  of  agreement  of 
that  sort.     The  parties  would  not-  be 
what  we  call,  in  law,  privy  to  one  an- 
other.    They  would  have  no   basis  for 
meeting.     Sovereign  governments  njust 
meet    at    the    treaty    level    and    a^opt 
treaties  or  agreements,  or  else  the  gov- 
ernment  would   have  to  speak   for  its 
entity.    That  is  the  only  way  there  could 
be  any  agreement. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  that  if  the  corporation  lacked 
authority  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  binding  agreements  ufith 
foreign  nations,  it  would  suffer  a  rery 
severe — perhaps  fatal — handicap  in  re- 
spect to  development  of  a  global  satellite 
communications  system,  which  ttiis 
coimtry  earnestly  seeks  or  should 
earnestly  seek? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  could  very  well  be 
fatal.  It  poses  so  many  problems  either 
fatal  or,  if  not  fatal,  so  complex  i^nd 
unclear  at  this  time  that  it  would  be 
wholly  unwise  to  push  on  now  to  the 
creation  of  a  corporation,  until  ^e 
clearly  known  what  are  the  limits  of 
authority  and  what  may  be  done. 

As  I  have  tried  to  point  out  as  I  hftve 
discussed  the  problem  today,  nothing 


would  be  lost  at  all  by  delaying  the 
creation  of  the  corporation  at  this  time 
because  the  research  and  development 
phase  is  going  forward  regardless.  The 
Federal  Government  is  responsible  for 
the  largest  part  of  the  research  and 
development  which  is  being  conducted. 
That  is  moving  now  at  top  speed. 

We  would  not  handicap  ourselves — in 
fact,  we  would  free  ourselves — if  ve  put 
aside  now  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
until  some  of  these  things  become  clear 
in  the  development  which  is  going  on. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   for  another   question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  again  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
private  corporation  should,  by  the  pend- 
ing bill,  be  vested  with  the  right  to  ne- 
gotiate international  agreements  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  under  which 
the  United  States  would  be  bound  for  its 
part  in  such  a  global  satellite  communi- 
cations system  as  may  be  achieved, 
would  the  Senator  think  it  a  proper 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  so 
to  vest  a  private  corporation  with  a  part 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  answer  the  Senator  by 
saying  I  think  it  would  be  wholly  im- 
proper. In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional, and  very  likely  the  ques- 
tion would  be  dealt  with  by  the  courts 
upon  the  bringing  of  a  proper  action  be- 
fore the  courts.  I  do  not  believe  the 
executive  power  and  the  Congress  com- 
bined can  alienate  or  assign  to  any  pri- 
vate citizen,  corporation,  or  group,  any 
of  the  sovereign  functions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  in  international  rela- 
tions. Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be 
wholly  ineffective  to  pass  a  measure  of 
the  kind  before  the  Senate.  But  it  could 
create  great  mischief  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  take  the  necessary  action 
and  go  through  the  proper  steps  to  have 
a  judicial  declaration  that  it  was  an  im- 
proper delegation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  the  Senator  thinks 
that  if  the  corporation  were  not  clothed 
with  the  power  to  negotiate  international 
agreements  with  other  countries,  foreign 
entities,  and  international  agencies,  it 
would  be  a  handicap  over  which  the  con- 
clusion of  such  agreements  might  be 
achieved  only  with  the  greatest  of  diffi- 
culty? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  agree  very  heartily. 
The  corporation,  without  the  authority 
to  negotiate  agreements,  could  achieve 
very  little  because,  as  has  been  discussed, 
the  satellite  is  one  that  would  beam  its 
rays  down  on  many  countries.  If  we 
should  get  into  the  high  satellite  system, 
only  three  satellites  in  outer  space  would 
cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe. 

Therefore  international  agreement  is 
absolutely  essential  to  prevent  chaos  in 
the  operation  of  a  system  of  that  sort. 
International  agreement  is  essential  to 
assign  wavelengths,  to  stop  interference, 
to  agree  not  to  interfere,  and  to  consider 
questions  of  that  sort.  So  international 
agreement  is  essential.  In  my  opinion, 
international  agreement  cannot  be  nego- 
tiated by   a  private  corporation.    The 
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only  way  a  binding  international  agree- 
ment can  be  negotiated  is  by  sovereign 
governments  themselyes.  Therefore  to 
attempt  to  assign  the  syston  to  a  corpo- 
ration would  be  futile;  or  if  It  were  as- 
signed and  the  private  corporation  tried 
to  exercise  the  assignment.  It  would  not 
be  effective. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  take  It  that  the  Senator 
is  referring  to  international  political 
agreements  that  have  foreign  policy 
implications. 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  am.  indeed. 
Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld  for  another  question? 
Mr.  MOSS.     I  yield. 
Mr.   GORE.    Does   the  Senator   not 
think  that  the  bill  if  enacted,  should  be 
explicit  as  to  whether  or  not  the  corpora- 
tion to  be  created  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  bill  would  have 
such  authority? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  agree  that  It  should  be 
explicit.  It  should  not  be  in  doubt  or 
in  question.  The  bill  must  be  explicit 
as  to  what  powers  the  corporation  would 
have  in  that  field.  We  have  discussed 
the  disabilities  under  which  a  private 
corporatiwi  would  suffer  in  the  interna- 
tional policy  field. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  reiwrt  of  the  Space  Committee 
states  that  the  bill  contains  one  such 
provision  with  respect  to  the  authority  of 
the  proposed  satellite  corporation  while 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  takes  a 
different  point  of  view  In  its  report  to 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  conflict  of  views  in  the 
reports  of  the  two  committees.  The  bill 
having  been  assigned  to  several  commit- 
tees, it  has  been  looked  at  by  different 
eyes,  and  different  concltisions  have  been 
drawn.  Therefore,  we  must  conclude 
the  provisions  are  not  explicit.  Rea- 
sonable men  may  differ  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  those  provisions. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  final  question? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  incumbent  upon  the  Senate  in 
legislating  uiwn  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance.  Involving  dealing  with  other 
countries,  and  a  subject  in  which  the  In- 
dexes of  international  law  have  not  yet 
been  estabUshed,  to  remove  the  ambi- 
guity and  legislate  explicitly  and  clearly 
on  the  subject  of  vesting  authority  or 
not  vesting  authority,  as  well  as  In  many 
other  respects? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  most  certainly  do  agree. 
I  think  the  subject  with  which  we  are 
dealing  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
importance.  Its  Implications  for  our 
Nation  and  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
v^orld  cannot  (?ven  be  clearly  seen  as  yet. 
But  we  know  they  will  be  sweeping. 
They  will  bring  changes  in  our  mode  of 
living  and  communication  with  one  an- 
other that  T»e  do  not  now  foresee. 
Therefore  we  should  be  most  explicit  and 
careful  as  we  draw  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  have  tried  to  make  the  point 
in  my  speech  to  show  that  not  only  do  we 
lack  the  element  of  being  explicit  and 
clear,  but  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  take 


the  proposed  action  at  this  particular 
time.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  research,  development  and  per- 
fecting communication,  which  Is  now  be- 
ing carried  forward  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment through  various  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Therefore  the  part  of  wisdom— the 
thhig  that  would  serve  the  public  interest 
bestr— Is  to  delay  action  now  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  management  of  a  satellite 
system  until  such  time  as  we  have 
reached  these  other  conclusions. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  continue 
quoting  from  testimony  given  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  SmaU  Business  at  its 
hearings  in  November  of  1961.  At  that 
time  the  vice  president  of  Western  Union 
was  on  the  stand.  He  was  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question  by  Mr.  Gordon: 

Mr.  GoEDON.  Who  wUl  pay  for  the  research 
and  development?    WlU  the  research  and  de- 
velopment be  paid  for  by  the  public? 
Mr.  Bask.  Certainly  by  the  public. 
Mr.  OoaooM.  Paid  for  by  the  public? 
Mr.  Baek.  Certainly  It  Is  paid  for  In  every 
other  area. 

Mr.  OoROON.  On  September  6,  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  In  appearing 
before  the  ad  hoc  committee,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement — and  you  were  present. 
Mr.  Bau.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  OoKDON.  "If  there  were  no  economic 
consideration  Involved  we  feel  1965  la  a  rea- 
sonable objecuve  to  get  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  feel  that  this  time  period  could 
be  accelerated  by  a  year  or  more  If  the  Oov- 
emment  felt  this  were  desirable,  In  which 
case  we  assume  the  Government  would  pay 
the  additional  cost  of  approaching  It  in  that 
manner." 

Is  this  not  an  admission,  Mr.  Barr,  that 
speed  in  establishing  a  system  depends  on 
efforts  by  the  Government,  and  is  outside  the 
capabilities  of  the  private  sector  alone? 

Mr.  Bakx.  I  will  take  It  a  step  further.  Not 
only  speed  but  the  mere  fact  of  estabUsh- 
Ing  such  a  system  depends  upon  the  amount 
and  the  speed  at  which  the  research  and  de- 
velopment \mder  NASA  Is  taking  place.  This 
ad  hoc  committee,  and  the  carriers  them- 
selves, are  not  doing  anything.  They  are  not 
doing  anything  Insofar  as  launching  the 
satellites.  It  is  wholly  In  the  hands  of  the 
GoTemment.  So  we  depend  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  that  complete  effort  and,  there- 
fore, whether  It  Is  speed  or  whether  It  Is  Just 
In  being  at  all,  wlU  depend  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Gordon.  The  Government  puts  It  up 
there? 

Mr.  Bark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OoaooN.  The  Government  does  all  the 
research? 
Mr.  BAxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoBDON.  Both  for  putting  It  up  there 
and   for   the   communications   equipment? 
Mr.  Bars.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Senate  Space  Committee  report 
pointed  out  that  Government  spokes- 
men, including  Mr.  Webb,  Dr.  Welsh,  and 
Judge  Loevlnger  "do  not  necessarily  feel 
that  the  ownersliip  question  must  be 
decided  immediately." 

Second,  international  negotiations  are 
proceeding  as  fast  as  possible  at  this 
very  moment.  These  negotiations  will 
be  long,  complex  and  difficult.  They  can 
only  be  conducted  by  the  Government. 
No  organizational  decision  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  them  at  this  time. 

Moreover,  the  extraordinary  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Telecoomium- 
cations  Umon  for  the  allocation  of  radio 
frequencies  is  not  due  to  take  place  imtil 
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late  1963.    Without  such  an  allocatkm. 
no  satellite  sjrstem  could  operate. 

In  short,  as  the  vice  president  of  West- 
em  Union  said: 

There  Is  no  connection  between  research 
and  development  work  that  wm  bring  the 
aateUlte  Into  function  at  the  earUect  date 
and  the  date  at  which  this  bill  la  passed. 

Legislation  at  this  time  will  not  speed 
up  the  achievement  of  an  operational 
system  by  1  day.  Until  we  know  the  type 
of  system,  we  cannot  begin  to  build  the 
hardware;  until  we  build  the  hardware, 
we  cannot  train  a  staff  to  use  it, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  for  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  does  not  agree  that 
this  is  one  of  the  worst  bills  that  he  has 
experienced  while  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Well.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  have  very  grave  doubts  about 
tills  bill,  and  I  have  tried  to  express  my 
doubt  at  considerable  length.  I  believe 
that  it  leads  us  Into  an  area  of  question- 
able practice.  Therefore  I  plead  with 
the  Senate  to  delay  consideration  of  It. 
There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  press  for- 
ward on  It  now.  As  I  have  been  quoting 
from  the  vice  president  of  Western 
Union,  not  1  single  day  will  be  gained 
or  lost  by  the  passage  of  the  bill,  because 
we  are  going  forward  with  the  research 
and  development  factor  as  rapidly  as 
possible  through  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  for  a  further 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  further  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  jrields.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  quesUon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  whether 
the  telephone  company  has  made  any 
proposals  to  him. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  cam  answer  in  all 
honesty  that  I  have  had  no  communica- 
tions with  the  telephone  company  in  any 
way  concerning  this  bill  or  anything 
relating  to  it.  I  liave  to  answer  that  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  >ield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    For  a  ques- 
tion only. 
Mr.  MOSS.    For  a  question  only. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  this  question.  Can  he 
imagine  how  much  money  might  be 
saved  if  instead  of  pushing  a  message 
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throui^  60  microwave  channels.  It  were 
poBribte  to  put  it  tbrough  1?  Can 
the  Senator  Imagine  what  It  would  be 
worth  A.T.  ft  T.  to  prevent  that  from 
happening? 

Mr.  MOSS.  My  technical  knowledge 
is  not  great  enough  to  give  any  estimates 
Of  the  amount  of  money  involved,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  realize  that  it  is  of 
Immense  size  and  immense  value.  The 
amount  of  money  to  be  reaped  In  this 
field  (^yvlously  is  extremely  great.  If  it 
should  accrue  to  one  corporation  it 
might  mean  a  tremendous  profit. 

1ST.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  fvu:- 
ther  question? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  had  proposals  made  to  him  that 
he  could  own  a  telephone  building  in 
his  State? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  reiterate  the  answer  I 
gave  before,  to  a  similar  question.  I 
have  had  no  commimication  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  telephone  company 
concerning  this  bill  or  any  related  aspect 
of  it.  So  I  must  answer  that  I  have  had 
no  proposition  of  that  sort  or  anjrthing 
akin  to  it  suggested  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  shield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  further  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  wo\ild  not 
have  been  impossible  for  an  attempt  to 
have  been  made  to  approach  the  Senator 
in  this  matter,  however,  would  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  tempted  simply  to 
say  yes  to  that,  but  in  all  good  hvimor 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  my 
reputation  is  any  different  from  that  of 
any  other  Senator.  I  simply  have  had 
no  communications  of  that  sort,  and  I 
would  not  expect  that  I  would  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Sena, 
tor  from  Louisiana  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  further  question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  his 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  my  good 
friend  ever  heard  the  old  saying,  "Keep 
the  price  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear"? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  heard  the  sajrlng. 
I  believe  it  has  various  Interpretations. 
I  do  not  know  which  to  apply  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a  fur- 


ther   question    to    the    Senator    fi 
Louisiana?  I 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  Jor 
a  further  question  to  the  Senator  frflm 
Louisiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  it  e^er 
occur  to  the  Senator  that  what  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  is 
worried  about  is  cheap  rates,  and  the 
fear  that  if  the  bill  should  not  becottie 
law,  A.T.  k  T.  might  not  be  able  to  cMi- 
trol  the  satellite,  and,  therefore,  raies 
might  be  cut  by  100  percent?  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  the  whole  object  of  the  bill  might 
be  to  enable  A.T.  &  T.  to  control  tihis 
operation  and  thus  prevent  telephone 
rates  from  coming  down? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  has  occurred  to  Bfte, 
and  I  have  thought  about  it.  This  is  a 
very  competitive  field,  and  since 
A.T.  &  T.  is  already  in  the  international 
communications  field  with  cables  atid 
microwave  radios,  it  obviously  would  be 
concerned  with  any  competitive  system 
which  might  t^e  away  any  part  of  tihe 
business  it  now  has.  Therefore,  I  as- 
sume A.T.  &  T.  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  operation  and  in  being  the  ope»a- 
tor  of  the  kind  of  system  which  is  poro- 
vided  in  the  bill.  I  am  sure  that  is  (}he 
reason  for  the  great  interest  of 
A.T.  &  T.  It  is  a  competitive,  economic 
question  with  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prejsi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Utah  ylfeld 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  D<)es 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  t|he 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  fm 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  fr<>m 
Louisiana  for  a  further  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  it  eiyer 
occur  to  the  Senator  that  he  might  be 
one  of  the  few  Members  of  Congress 
who  has  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
own  a  telephone  building? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  has  occurred  to  me, 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  have  never  had 
any  ownership  in  a  telephone  builditig, 
nor  do  I  expect  to  own  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pre^si- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Opes 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  tfhe 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  it  itiot 
appear  to  be  imfair  that  some  Members 
of  Congress  are  permitted  to  own  tele- 
phone buildings,  while  others  are  not, 
and  that  this  is  a  matter  of  discrimina- 
tion among  Representatives  and  l^n- 
ators? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  must  answer  the  Sena- 
tor by  saying  that  it  is  a  type  of  discrimi- 
nation with  which  I  am  sure  we  have  £ill 
learned  to  live,  in  that  some  of  us  own 
much  more  of  the  world's  goods  than  do 
others;  and  all  of  us,  I  suppose,  are  seek- 
ing to  acquire  a  reasonable  amount  of  tjhe 
world's  goods.  But  when  the  question  is 
reduced  to  telephone  buildings,  that  1$  a 


little  beyond  my  Immediate  realm  of  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for 
another  question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
for  another  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  my 
good  friend,  who  is  a  moral,  conscientious 
man.  Would  it  not  occur  to  him  that  if 
some  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
to  own  telephone  buildings,  others  are 
also  entitled  to  own  such  buildings? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  certainly  hope  that  if  it 
became  the  style  for  some  Senators  to 
own  telephone  buildings,  such  ownership 
would  be  universal  throughout  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  I  might  participate  in  it, 
provided  that  to  gain  such  ownership  I 
would  not  be  required  to  violate  my  con- 
science in  any  way  and  could  take  what- 
ever action  I  felt  was  called  for  on  a 
measure  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  am  glad 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  further 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  if 
a  Representative  from  one  district  in 
Louisiana  should  be  permitted  to  own  a 
telephone  building  in  his  hometown. 
Representatives  from  the  other  districts 
should  be  permitted  to  own  the  telephone 
buildings  in  their  respective  hometowns? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  fact  of  ownership  of 
the  building  does  not  disturb  me  so  much 
as  the  question  of  how  the  ownership  is 
acquired.  If  a  Representative  from  a 
particular  district,  because  of  his  eco- 
nomic resources,  fairly  mustered  and  ex- 
pended, could  obtain  ownership,  that 
would  be  perfectly  all  right.  The  other 
Representatives  may  not  care  to  own  a 
building  or  may  not  be  able  to  muster  the 
necessary  resources. 

But  if  it  came  down  to  the  question 
of  whether  ownership  is  obtained  in  a 
questionable  manner,  then,  of  course, 
I  think  we  would  have  something  about 
which  to  be  concerned.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  that 
if  one  can  acquire  ownership  in  a  ques- 
tionable way,  all  others  should  also  be 
able  so  to  acquire  it.  I  should  say  that 
one  should  have  no  advantage  over  an- 
other. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Utah  come  from  an  area 
where  discrimination  is  opposed? 
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Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct.  I  come 
from  an  area  which.  I  think,  as  an  area 
opposes  discrimination;  and  I  should  like 
to  be  counted  personally  as  one  who  op- 
poses any  discrimination. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jrield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  further 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  one  is  to 
become  rich  from  this  bUl.  why  should 
not  we  all  become  rich? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana poses  a  most  difficult  question  to 
answer.  I  can  answer  it  only  by  saying 
that  although  I  beUeve  in  xmlform  treat- 
ment, and  to  that  extent  would  say  that 
everyone  should  get  rich,  if  any  are  get- 
ting rich,  I  must  also  hasten  to  include 
in  the  answer  that  I  think  no  one  should 
get  rich  by  any  improper  motive  or  action 
of  any  sort.  If  any  such  question  were 
involved,  I  would  rather  be  counted 
among  those  who  did  not  get  an  ad- 
vantage, because  I  do  not  seek  monetary 
reward  by  compromising  principle. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  further 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  this  bill 
passes,  it  may  be  that  some  people  will 
own  telephone  buildings,  have  their  loans 
for  such  endorsed,  and  will  get  great 
advantages.  Does  the  Senator  feel  he 
should  be  excluded  from  some  of  the 
beneficial  advantages  simply  because  he 
votes  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  hope  I  shall  never  suf- 
fer any  disability  by  reason  of  my  vot- 
ing either  for  or  against  it;  but  I  would 
not  expect  to  gain  any  monetary  reward 
either  by  opposing  or  supporting  the  bill. 
I  think  my  position  should  be.  as  I  hope 
that  of  every  other  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative would  be.  to  do  that  which 
I  feel  is  in  the  public  Interest.  I  think 
I  should  do  whatever  Is  for  the  good  of 
the  country  and  for  all  the  citizens,  and 
not  be  concerned  about  any  personal  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  3^eld  for  a  further 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  read  the  Drew  Pearson 
column  of  this  morning,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Jack  Anderson? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  skimmed  through  that 
article  quickly  this  morning,  and  earUer 
this  afternoon  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
iMr.  MoRsi]  quoted  the  article  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  heard  the  article 
read  at  that  time,  so  I  have  some  fa- 
miliarity with  It. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  for  a  further  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Utah  ever  heard  the  ex- 
pression which  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana learned  when  he  was  in  his  knee 
breeches;  namely,  "cross  lobbying." 

Mr.  MOSS.     Yes;  I  have  heard  of  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ixmisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  further  question. 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  please  give  his  best 
imderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  cross 
lobbying? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  I  am 
rather  limited  in  my  knowledge  of  cross 
lobbying,  and  since  I  have  admitted  that 
I  heard  of  it  only  recently.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
explain  it.  for  he  admits  that  he  has 
heard  about  it  since  he  was  in  knee 
breeches.  My  knowledge  of  cross  lobby- 
ing does  not  go  back  that  far. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  give  me  his  understand- 
ing of  cross  lobbsring,  so  that  I  might 
compare  it  with  mine? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
do  I  f  e^  some  inability  properly  to  define 
the  term,  but  I  also  realize  that  if  we  were 
to  reach  a  point  where  I  obtained  from 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  not  a  ques- 
tion, but  a  statement 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  An  invita- 
tion  

Mr.  MOSS.  Then  I  might  be  charged 
with  having  concluded  my  first  speech. 
Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  wish  to  find  my- 
self in  that  situation,  I  yield  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wUl  the  Senator  from  Utah  jrleld 
for  a  further  question? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  jrield  for 
a  further  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  if 
the  telephone  company,  the  power  com- 
pany, and  the  water  company  decided 
that  they  had  the  same  interest,  they 
might  join  In  an  attempt  to  influence  the 
press? 


Mr.  MOSS.  Yes;  and  I  believe  there 
have  been  cases  in  whleh  eorporattoaa 
have  teamed  together,  as  it  were,  to  try 
to  achieve  such  a  result 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Utah  jrield 
for  another  question? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  anotiier  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  jrield  for  another  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  the 
pinclpal  advocate  of  cross  lobbying  might 
be  the  American  Telephone  k  Telegrai^ 
Co.? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  has  occurred  to  me— 
although  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  it  as 
a  fact — that  A.T.  k  T.  might  be  involved 
m  cross  lobbying. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Soiator  from  Utah  yield 
for  a  further  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  shall  be  YiMppy  to  yield 
for  a  further  question.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG  oi  Louisiana.  Did  it  ever 
occiu:  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  if 
every  enterprise  involved  in  cross  lobby- 
ing with  A.T.  li  T.  and  Its  17  subaidiartes 
held  true  to  its  original  agreement,  no 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  ooold 
survive  unless  it  published  the  editorials 
written  by  A.T.  &  T.? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
economic  pressures  which  advertiaers 
and  others  have  with  the  press;  and  I 
assume  that  terrific  pressure  could  be 
exerted  by  those  companies  if  they  acted 
jointly  with  that  as  a  purpose. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  hM>py  to  yield  for 
a  further  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  hear  the  statement  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  made  about  the  Drew 
Pearson  article.  But  did  the  Senator 
from  Utah  hear  what  hi4>pened  to  a 
poor  UtUe  country  weekly  when  it  dared 
print  the  truth  about  this  debate? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  aware  of  the  report 
in  the  article  as  to  what  occiured,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  find  it  very  shocking 
to  read  that  in  the  article. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  2klr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  jrield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  jrield.  although  I  must  say  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  jrield  only  once  or  twice 
more,  because  I  have  invited  a  number 
of  guests  to  attend  a  ree^Hion  at  5 
o'clock,  and  I  must  meet  them;  and  I 
wish  to  finish  my  m>eech  first. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  circumstances,  I  shall 
not  ask  that  question. 
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But  does  the  Senator  know  that  I  am 
•0  oirtrased  aiwat  this  bUl  that  I  am 
going  to  take  aU  day  tomorrow  to  talk 
about  It? 

Ifr.  MOSS.  ICr.  President.  I  have 
learned — ^from  dlsrusBions  earlier  today 
with  the  Senator  txom  Louisiana  and 
with  other  Senators— that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  expects  to  speak  at  con- 
slderalde  length  tooKHrrow  on  the  floor 
<tf  the  Senate;  and  I  know  the  depth  of 
his  feeling  In  regard  to  the  issue  before 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  beheve  that 
the  speeoh  to  bo  dellvwed  by  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  will  be  a 
most  Interesting  and  powerful  one.  and 
I  hope  Z  can  be  In  attendance  at  that 
tunt.  becMiM  I  should  Ukt  to  heAr  his 


Mr.  lONO  of  LwUilana.  Mr,  Preal- 
dtnt.  wlU  the  Senator  ffwn  Utah  yl«M 
for  a  «uwUo»-^|ual  on*  morot 

hm  pmkdimo  opfvcni.  mm 
Iht  Smalor  from  UUh  yitM  lo  Iht  ••»• 
olor  ffom  LoiotilaAa  fw  j\Ml  one  wmhp 

OUMllOI\t 

Mr,  MOM«  X  MA  hap^y  lo  yl«M  for 
»  quitDon, 

Mr,  LONQ  of  LottMoAa,  Moy  X  Mk 
Um  aenator  from  Utah,  beoauat  nothing 
will  happan  tn  the  Stnatt.  irtiloh  X  oan 
fuarantatt  why  not  got  a  good  day^a  raat 
tomorrow  t 

Mr.MOSB.  X  thank  the  Senitor  from 
Xioulslana  very  mueh.  I  assure  him  that 
I  shall  try  to  be  present  in  person  tomor- 
row, or  else  I  will  very  carefully  read  the 
RicoKD.  because  I  will  be  most  interested 
In  the  speech  which  will  be  delivered  by 
him  tomorrow  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
continue  with  my  prepared  remarks. 

A  moment  ago  I  discussed  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  Barr.  vice  president 
of  Western  Union. 

Kor  will  a  newly  formed  coriioratian 
foot  any  substantial  part  of  the  research 
expenditures.  As  I  have  said,  the  nee- 
esaaiy.  expensive,  and  difficult  R.  ft  D. 
can  be — and  is  being — done  only  by 
the  Government.  NASA  Administrator 
Webb  has  stated  that  even  after  the  cor- 
poration is  established.  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  continue  to 
do  this  expensive  and  vital  communica- 
tions research. 

I  am,  therefore,  troubled  by  the  possi- 
bility that  the  only  reason  for  rush  to 
pass  HJR.  11040  is  to  insure  A.T.  &  T.'s 
continued  mom^oly. 

Let  me  be  absolutely  clear  on  this 
point.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  in  any 
way  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  suP" 
porter  of  this  bill.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TOBS],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerb],  and  my  other  friends  and  col- 
leagues are  dedicated  public  servants 
who  deeply  believe  in  the  rectitude  of 
what  they  are  trying  to  do. 

It  seems  so  clear  to  me,  however,  that 
in  plunging  blindly  ahead  at  this  early 
date  with  what  is  essentially  a  decision 
on  financial  policy— not  on  technological 
development— the  road  Is  strewn  with 
grave  pitfalls.  To  warrant  the  follow- 
ing of  such  a  perilous  course,  strong 
justification  is  needed. 

Despite  all  the  hearings  and  debates 
which  have  been  hdd,  Mr.  President,  I 


do  not  believe  any  such  strong  justifida- 
tion  has  been  shown.  ' 

Let  us  examine  some  more,  spedjfic 
reasons  given  for  the  creation  of  tShis 
corporation  this  year.  I  read  from  vie 
report  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Cotn- 
mittee: 

However,  if  the  existing  and  potennilal 
competence  within  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  this  technology  Is  to  be  mbst 
eflectlTely  translated  into  practical  applica- 
tion, It  is  necessary  now  to  enact  leglS|la- 
tlon  which  win  guide  further  developmthts 
toward  this  goal.  It  is  important  that  the 
roles  of  private  enterprise  and  the  Oovtrn- 
nent  b«  defined  at  this  time  and  that  an 
appropriate  Instrumentality  be  created  !  by 
wtUoh  such  aatioaal  policies  are  to  be 
effected.  It  Is  to  these  ends  that  your  o(i|m< 
mltlee  recommends  enactment  of  this  lefia- 
latum. 

Mr.  PrMldant,  that  U  not  a  reaibn. 
Xt  U  a  eonoluslon.  We  ai^  told  \\\  U 
important;  hut  Nvhy  1«  U  ImpovtMftt? 
Whal  ihaU  wo  loaa  by  walUnt  at  liM^ 
\intU  naxt  yoart  Xn  ihU  oonnteUon,  I 
•ho\ild  Itttt  to  qvmta  from  tht  foitiftul 
alalamant  madt  by  th«  dUtlngulabad 
•anlor  Sanator  from  Oklahoma  tHiv 
Xkaal.  durlnt  Iht  8tnat»  dthate  in  lt)ft4 
on  atomic  antrty  patents,  i 

Heaald:  'I 

Mr.  Preetdent,  I  Rsk,  why  rush.  In  the  o|o8> 
Ing  days  of  this  teeslon,  to  gtve  U  aWyV 
We  shall  stlU  be  sovereign  when  we  return 
In  January.  If,  when  we  return,  our  hel^rtB 
are  pierced  with  regret  that  we  have  let 
pass  this  great  opportunity  to  give  this  a^ay. 
we  could  rectify  that  next  January;  we  oQuld 
give  It  away  then.     (Laughter.) 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  remind  Senator*  of 
this  Irrefutable  fact:  If  we  give  it  aWay 
this  July,  we  cannot  recapture  It  Mext 
January. 

So  why  all  this  hurry,  Mr.  President?  We 
have  done  pretty  well,  this  eesslon.  In  the 
field  of  giving  things  away.  I 

On  June  19  last,  the  following  was  fiaid 
by  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island :  [ 

The  Senator  [Gritzitinc]  has  asked  ^e, 
"Well,  why  do  we  have  to  do  It  now?" 

First  of  all.  becaxue  I  personally  thlolc  it 
is  a  good  tiling  to  get  going;  second,  we  have 
the  instructions  of  the  President  of  jthe 
United  States.  1  cannot  give  the  Seix^tor 
a  better  answer  than  that. 

With  the  deepest  respect  for  my  col- 
league and  my  President,  I  submit  that 
that  Is  less  than  a  fully  convincing  An- 
swer. As  a  part  of  the  legislative  braiiich 
in  the  Goverment,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  consider  the  wisdom  of  sucn  a 
measure  on  an  independent  basis.  [We 
have  no  right  to  abdicate  our  legislatjive 
responsibility  to  the  President. 

And  while  I  have  the  fullest  respect  (for 
my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  a  more  detailed  ans<)ver 
than  "it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  going." 
It  is  certainly  important  to  get  going  on 
developing  the  operational  system,  ^nd 
this  is  being  done.  But  it  is  much  mpre 
Important  to  get  going  in  the  right  dirjec- 
tion  and  at  the  right  time. 

When  we  turn  to  the  House  report,  we 
find  little  further  enlightenment : 

Wht  I1ECISI.AT10N  Now? 

If  a  national  policy  of  private  ownert|hip 

and   operation   of   the   U.S.   portion   of  ithe 

international  system  is  to  be   assured,  Ithe 

instrumentality    therefore    must    be    estiab- 
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llshed  now.  If  this  instrumentality  Is  not 
created  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  ail  plan- 
ning for  U.S.  participation  in  the  interna- 
tional system  will  have  to  be  done  by 
Government  agencies.  Our  private  communi- 
cations carriers,  especially  In  view  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  will  be  prevented  from  cooperat- 
ing effectively  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Government  agencies  In  preparing  effective 
plans  for  U3.  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional system.  The  creation  at  this  time  of 
the  needed  Instrument,  In  the  form  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  will  provide  the  machinery 
through  which  existing  carriers  and  other 
private  Individuals  and  groups  which  desire 
to  participate  financially  in  this  new  ven- 
ture may  do  so. 

But  most  of  the  space  planning  must 
be  done  by  governmental  agencies  for 
the  next  few  years.  Necessary  planning 
la  80  bioad  that  It  must  be  on  an  lnter> 
lovermnental  level.  There  will  ha  no  ao« 
called  purely  buslneas  anrangamenti  to 
be  made  for  a  long  Ume,  for  thara  wlU 
\i»  no  commei^lal  tytiUm  for  Iha  naxi 

l^ilvaw  oarrl^)^  wlU  not  he  abl«  w 
r«ouUi^  to  tooj^ata  moi^  than  ihay  do 
now  by  th«  mar*  uaasaga  of  MJIx  11040^ 
Aud,  ih«i>«  ii  nothing  to  pii»vani  U^am 
f  i'om  cooperating  with  ai^  govtrnmental 
RRrncy  If  necoBsary, 

And  as  to  machinery  for  financing,  if 
Chairman  HAaaxa  U  correct  in  hU  state- 
ment  that  many  brokers  have  full  order> 
books  for  this  stock,  it  will  not  take  long 
for  individual  and  corporate  investors  to 
buy  in.  It  will  certainly  not  take  the 
year  or  more  that  will  elapse  before  we 
know  enough  to  begin  using  the  corpora- 
tion's capital  for  buying  and  building 
equipment  for  the  right  system. 

It  thus  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  is 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
enacting  this  legislation  now. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  one  of 
the  greatest  adventiires  in  human  his- 
tory— the  entry  into  the  space  a«e.  Our 
accomplishments  so  far  have  made  it 
possible  to  envision  an  operational  satel- 
lite communications  system.  F\iture  ac- 
tivities may  make  a  space  transportation 
system  possible.  We  dare  not  start  off 
on  the  wrong  foot  with  a  hasty,  prema- 
turely conceived  form  of  organization 
which  will  become  a  binding  precedent. 

Americans  are  an  impatient,  active 
people.  We  want  to  settle  problems 
quickly  and  finally.  But  we  should  go 
slowly  in  giving  up  public  control  of  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  space  age,  financed 
by  the  taxpayer.  It  is  especially  wrong 
to  do  so  by  prematurely  freezing  a  situa- 
tion that  should  remain  fiuid.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  American  people 
need  a  chance  first  to  think  about  what 
is  involved. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  points 
I  have  attempted  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues— points  which  convince  me  that 
our  wisest  course  at  this  time  would  be 
to  defer  final  decision  on  the  financial 
mechanics  of  our  Nation's  space  satellite 
program,  pending  further  consideration. 

First,  the  problem  which  most  troubles 
me,  and  which  apparently  is  most  dis- 
turbing to  my  colleagues.  Is  the  problem 
of  international  negotiations.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  United  States  represent 
itself  in  the  world  communications 
arena — full  and  free  communication  be- 
tween peoples  is  our  greatest  hope  for 
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world  peace.  Negotiations  by  proxy, 
through  the  Instrimientallty  of  a  private 
business  space  satellite  monopoly  would 
be  intolerable. 

I  realize  that  we  have  been  given  many 
assurances  by  HR.  I1040's  proponents 
that  this  will  not  happen.  However,  on 
the  face  of  the  bill  itself,  the  answer  Is 
far  less  certain.  Moreover.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  extensive  deUberatlons  of 
the  problems  of  international  law  relat- 
ing to  space  satellite  communications 
having  been  made  in  hearings  either  in 
the  House  or  Senate  committees. 

That  includes  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

Second,  it  seems  olear  to  me  that  at 
this  early  stage  In  our  (aohnology  and 
ifsearoh  and  development,  the  ettab- 
li&hment  of  a  f\nanolal  ortanUaUon 
which  may  In  anyway  UmU  our  (aohnloa) 
horlsona  would  he  auloldal,  X  m\Mt  oon- 
ftMks  that  I  find  iha  poMlhlUiy  Inaaeapa* 
b)»  that  a  i>rivala  eorporaUon,  dornl- 
naiMt  by  a  eompany  with  vaal  oa»)lal 
r\^mlUAai\la,  wU)  ba  laai  than  aom* 
p)(»u^ly  wUUng  lo  aeoaikl  aaah  ai\d  avaiy 
h(»w  imurovtmani  which  li  davato^. 

Third,  at  RCA  and  Waatam  Union, 
Among  othara,  hava  polntad  ouv  thara  U 
no  eonnteUon  whaiaoevar  batwaan  iha 
enaetment  of  H,R,  U040  and  iha 
achlevameni  of  an  operational  apaoa 
communications  tyitem, 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  won- 
derful success  of  Telstar  demonstrates 
and  proves  the  need  to  immediately 
establish  this  corporation.  I  cannot 
understand  this  argument.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  launching  of  Telstar  dem- 
onstrates quite  the  reverse,  to  wit:  that 
research  and  development  is  proceeding 
at  full  speed  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
with  or  without  H.R.  11040. 

I  have  noted  several  other  arguments 
which,  in  my  opinion,  cut  in  the  same 
direction.  On  some,  it  is  inescapably 
clear  to  me  that  the  wisest  course  for 
us  to  follow  at  this  time  would  be  full 
speed  ahead  on  research  and  develop- 
ment, but  cautious,  further  study  and 
appraisal  of  the  establishment  of  a  cor- 
porate form  of  business  organization  to 
be  created. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  luianimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

HJi.  11040.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, ownership,  operation,  and  regula- 
tion of  a  commercial  communications  satel- 
lite system,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1873).  *.      K—        V      f 

(See  the  reference  to  the  above  report 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Puukioht,  which  ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10431.  An  act  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code,  en- 
titled "Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Uniformed 
Services"  (Rept.  No.  1874); 

H.R.  10432.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  certain  reoent 


public  laws  relating  to  the  postal  service  and 
to  Improve  the  code   (Rept.  No.  1876): 

HJl.  10433.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  military 
laws,  and  to  improve  the  code  (Rept.  Wo. 
1876);   and 

H.R.  10931.  An  act  to  revise  and  codify  the 
general  and  permanent  laws  relating  to  and 
in  force  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  to  enact  the 
Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1878). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  without 
amendment : 

HJR.  8684.  An  act  to  amend  the  l^ederal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
to  provide  for  escheat  of  amounts  of  in- 
surance to  the  insurance  fund  under  such 
act  in  the  absence  of  any  claim  for  payment, 
and  Tor  other  purpoeee  (Kept.  No.  IITT), 


mcpoRT  ON  DxaposmoN  or 

SXICUTXVK  PAPIM 

Mr  JONNBTON,  from  th«  Joint  tflMl 
C«mmUtM  on  U\«  DinpoilUon  ot  Fi4>wt 
in  iht  B)t«oviUv«  Dt9»i  tm»ntt«  lo  whten 
WM  roTM  r«d  tor  txomlnoUon  %xA  r««om* 
mtndtUo)\  »  Uit  ot  rtoordi  irtmmUitd 
lo  Iht  atnoit  by  Iht  AeUng  Admlntelrt* 
lor  ot  Otntrol  Bti'vteti  AdminUlrtUon 
on  August  a,  IMS,  that  appturcd  to  hovt 
no  permanent  value  or  hUtoHoal  InltrttI, 
•ubmltted  a  report  thereon,  punaanl  lo 
law, 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred,  as  follows: 

By  KCr.  DIRKSEN : 

S.  3628.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Louis 
Brandes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

8.  3630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LoUta  O. 
Soriano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3631.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  preserve  the  confidential  :  a- 
ture  of  copies  of  reports  filed  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  on  a  confidential  basis; 

8.  3632.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3633.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  with  re- 
spect to  Government  contribution  f_r  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  administration  of  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  2,  1962,  the  names  of 
Senators  Long  of  Missouri  and  Ramdolfh 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
MusKiB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bartlitt.  Mr. 
Chavkz,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  MuR- 
PHT.  Mr.  Pastors.  Mr.  Pkll.  and  Mr. 
Wiley)  on  August  2.  1962.  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS  ON  NONONA- 
TIONS  OP  E.  AVERY  CRART  AND 
JESSE  W.  CURTIS,  JR..  TO  BE  UJS. 
DISTRICT  JUDOES.  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT  OP  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day, August  17,  1962,  at  10:30  ajn..  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  OCBce  Building, 
on  the  following  nominations: 

E.  Avery  Crary,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge,  southern  district  of 
California,  vice  Smest  A.  Tolln,  de- 
ceased. 

Jesse  W.  Curtis.  Jr..  of  CalifomJa.  to  be 
US.  district  Judge,  southern  district  ot 
California,  a  new  position, 

At  the  Indiealtd  Umt  «nd  ploet  ptr« 
•on»  iniei^ied  In  Iht  ht«rlAitt  migr  m^kt 
tuch  rei»rtatni»Uoni  m  mty  bt  por< 
UntiU. 

TM^  »ub«ommuitt  ooiMtelt  ot  Iht  ton- 
tlor  ti^om  aoviih  Ctrollnt  \\kf.  Jmni« 
•TONK  Iht  ttnglor  tvom  NthrMkt  lMr« 
M«  vMtA  I ,  «nd  myttlt,  m  ohAtrmiOA, 


UNIONS  AND  THE  AMTmiUST  LAWS 

Mr.  MBTCALP.  Ktr,  Pretidtnt,  on 
May  3  the  Junior  Senator  from  TexM 
spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  "The  Labor  Antlmonopoly  BUl." 
In  his  speech  the  Senator  from  Texai 
discussed  a  bill  he  has  introduced.  S. 
2931,  enUUed  the  "Labor  Union  Antitrust 
Laws  Amendments  of  1962."  This  bill 
proposes  to  enlarge  in  certain  respects 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
unions. 

We  are  all  familiar  in  a  general  way 
with  the  consklerations  which  led  the 
courts  and  the  Congress  to  exempt  un- 
ions, generally  speaking,  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws.  Woiicers 
form  unions  so  that  by  acting  together 
they  can  increase  their  bargaining  pow- 
er in  negotiations  with  employers,  and 
thus  secure  better  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Thus  if  the  labor  of  a  worker 
is  treated  as  being  Just  like  a  commodity 
which  a  merchant  has  for  sale,  the  func- 
tioning of  a  union  necessarily  involves 
monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade,  since  it 
involves  the  elimination  of  wage  compe- 
tition, that  is  of  competition  among  em- 
ployees for  Jobs  by  offering  to  work  for 
lower  wages.  The  whole  notion  of  a 
union  is  that  by  acting  together  workers 
will  be  able  secure  higher  wages.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  agreement  among 
competing  sellers  of  goods  fixing  the 
prices  at  which  they  will  sell  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Thus,  if  antitrust  doctrines  are  to  be 
applied  to  unions,  and  the  labor  of  a 
worker  is  to  be  treated  as  being  the  same 
as  a  commodity  for  sale,  all  labor  tmions 
should  be  forbidden,  and  replaoed  by 
periodic  auctions  at  which  Jobs  are  par- 
celed out  to  workers  bidding  to  wm^  at 
the  lowest  wage.  Unions  would  be  elimi- 
nated imder  this  theory,  because  the 
very  purpose  of  imlons  is  to  limit  the 
power  of  employers  to  drive  down  wage 
rates  and  enforce  substandard  working 
conditions. 
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At  one  time  the  courts  did  regard  the 
labor  of  a  worker  as  being  in  the  same 
category  as  a  commodity  offered  for  sale, 
and  on  that  basis  they  held  that  unions 
were  illegal  as  a  conspiracy  to  raise 
wages.  However,  this  point  of  view  fell 
into  disfavor  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Today  no  one  really  proposes  to  estab- 
lish an  economic  ssrstem  under  which 
workers  compete  with  each  other  to  sup- 
ply labor  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

No  responsible  social  critic  believes 
that  cmnpetition  among  manufacturers 
should  be  carried  on  on  the  manufac- 
turer's ability  to  obtain  the  lowest  pos- 
sible labor  rates  instead  of  on  the  basis 
of  relative  efficiency  or  ability  to  pro- 
duce. The  social  advantage  of  competi- 
tion is  that  it  rewards  the  most  efficient 
producer  and  thus  guarantees  the  op- 
timum use  of  our  economic  resources. 
There  is  no  social  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  allowing  manufacturers  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  sweatshop 
wages. 

These  considerations  led  the  courts 
and  the  Congress  to  conclude  that  labor 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  commodity, 
for  purposes  of  antitrust  law. 

No  one  today  thinks  it  socially  de- 
sirable to  force  workers  to  compete  with 
each  other  for  Jobs  by  offering  to  work 
for  lower  wages. 

And  very  few  people  contend  that  im- 
ions  should  compete  with  other  imions 
by  offering  to  supply  labor  to  onployers 
for  lower  wages.  In  this  country  we  do 
not  believe  in  a  low  wage  economy,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  labor  of  a 
person  should  be  equated  with  a  com- 
modity for  sale. 

In  his  speech  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Texas  said  that  in  the  early  years  of 
union  development  it  was  recognized  that 
a  union's  bargaining  power  was  in  pro- 
portion with  its  economic  strength  and 
it  was.  therefore,  felt  by  many  that  a 
union  should  be  free  to  organize  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  total  labor  supply 
in  an  area.  Otherwise,  according  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Texas,  the  employer 
could  replace  union  workers  with  non- 
imion  woi^ers,  and  thus  destroy  the  un- 
ion. In  recent  years,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has 
obviated  this  danger  by  protecting  the 
rights  of  workers  to  organize  and  by  re- 
quiring an  employer  to  bargain  with  a 
union  if  it  represents  a  majority  of  its 
employees.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
Senator's  syllogism,  the  need  for  a  union 
to  achieve  monopoly  status  no  longer 
exists. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  analysis.  The 
reason  why  unions  were  exempted,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  antitrust  laws 
was  simply  that  it  was  not  deemed  to  be 
socially  desirable  to  compel  workers  to 
compete  for  work  for  their  members  by 
offering  to  undercut  the  wages  negoti- 
ated by  other  unions.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  unions  were  exempted  in  im- 
portant respects  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  concept  that  a  union  needed  to 
organize  the  total  labor  f  upply  of  an  area 
hardly  entered  the  picture,  and  indus- 
trial unions  have  never  sought  at  all  to 
control  labor  supply. 

Unions  M?e  exempted,  to  a  degree,  from 
the   antitnist  laws   for   somewhat   ttie 


same  reason  that  farmers'  cooperatit^es 
are  exempted.  Congress  has  adopted]  a 
philosophy  that  it  is  not  socially  desir- 
able these  days  to  compel  farmers  }to 
compete  in  selling  their  produce  by  un- 
dercutting the  prices  their  neighbors  aak, 
for  similar  reasons  that  it  does  not  th^ik 
that  workers  should  be  compelled  tto 
compete  for  jobs  by  wage  cutting.  It  is 
not  socially  or  economically  desirable  Ito 
drive  farm  prices  down  to  a  level  tbiat 
results  in  substandard  conditions,  jUst 
as  it  is  not  socially  or  economically  de- 
sirable to  drive  wages  down.  That  is  why 
the  Clayton  Act,  which  was  passed  in 
1914,  states:  j| 

Nothing  contained  in  the  antitrtLst  laWs 
shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence  atid 
operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticul- 
tural organizations,  instituted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mutual  help  •  *  *  nor  shall  such 
organizations,  or  the  members  thereof,  Ibe 
held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  comblnatlc|ns 
or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  urujer 
the  antitrust  laws. 

The  fact  that  the  rights  of  workers 
to  organize  are  now  to  some  extent  prjo- 
tected  by  the  National  Labor  Relatloins 
Act,  and  that  wnployers  are  now  requiiied 
in  some  situations  to  bargain  w1}th 
imions,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  wfjth 
the  issue  of  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  unions.  That  issue  turtis 
on  whether  we  really  want  to  con^el 
workers  to  compete  for  work  by  offerihg 
their  services  at  lower  wages,  or  whether 
we  have  some  notion  that  unions  should 
act  Uke  employment  agencies  and  coin- 
pete  with  each  other  by  offering  the  la- 
bor of  their  members  at  lower  wages4 

The  impression  that  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  an  aCa- 
ployer  to  hire  nonunion  workers  and 
thus  destroy  a  union  is,  incidentally, 
quite  without  foundation.  In  some  sitju- 
ations  the  act  requires  employers  to  bar- 
gain with  unions,  but  it  specifically  stages 
that  an  employer  is  not  required  to  agijee 
to  anything,  or  even  to  make  any  con- 
cession. Whenever  a  strike  results  over 
economic  issues,  such  as  a  wage  increftse 
or  decrease,  an  employer  is  legally  f  reli — 
as  free  now  as  he  was  in  1840 — to  hire 
strikebreakers  and  undertake  to  brc&k 
the  union.  Quite  often  employers  do 
just  that,  and  quite  often  they  succei^d. 
However,  as  I  have  said,  all  of  this  is 
pretty  irrelevant  to  the  issue  whether 
the  antitrust  laws  should  apply  in  th^ir 
totality  to  unions. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Texas,  ^- 
SPite  some  of  the  things  he  said  in  his 
speech,  really  concedes  in  part  that  the 
basic  considerations  which  led  to  the 
partial  exemption  of  unions  from  t^e 
antitrust  laws  are  as  operative  today  las 
they  were  50  or  100  years  ago.  For  iin 
his  bill  the  Senator  does  not  propdse 
either  that  imions  be  made  illegal  ias 
necessarily  involving  restraint  of  tret&e, 
or  that  unions  be  required  to  compiite 
with  each  other  in  selling  labor.  What 
he  proposes  is  rather  that  it  be  madei  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  for  uniops 
to  engage  In  any  of  four  types  of  prije- 
tices  enumerated  in  his  bill.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  then  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  four  types  of  activities  or  cafles 
involving  unions  which,  he  says,  demon- 
strate the  need  for  his  bill.    I  would  like 
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to  examine  some  of  these  situations  or 
cases  and  I  think  that  I  can  demonstrate 
that  the  contents  and  administration  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are 
not  as  described  in  the  speech  of  May  3. 

The  general  reasons  are  given  for 
bringing  these  four  types  of  practices 
within  the  antitrust  laws.  First,  that 
enforcement  through  an  administrative 
agency  involves  delay  and,  second,  that 
the  practices  in  question  are  not  now 
covered  by  the  labor  law,  or  likely  to  be 
covered  by  Eimendment  of  that  law. 

The  first  situation  discussed  as  show- 
ing the  need  for  amending  the  antitrust 
laws  so  as  to  apply  to  unions  has  to  do 
with  a  union's  refusal  to  refer  workers 
to  an  employer.  The  particular  case 
cited  is  the  Joilet  Contractors  case,  de- 
cided in  1953  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit  (202  P.  2d  606. 
31  LRRM  2361).  In  that  case  a  local 
union  of  the  Painters  Union  in  some  in- 
stances refused  to  refer  workers  to  con- 
struction jobs  and  in  other  instances 
caused  them  to  quit  work  as  part  of  a 
campaign  against  the  use  of  preglazed 
sash.  The  court  held  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  union's 
refusals  to  refer  workers,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  calling  of  strikes  by 
workers  already  on  the  job.  It  is  thus 
correct  to  say  that  the  Joilet  case  held 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  did  not  apply 
to  a  union's  refusal  to  refer  workers  to  a 
job. 

However,  one  thing  is  overlooked. 
That  is  that  the  Landrum -Griffin  Act 
amended  the  secondary  boycott  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  among  others,  of  making 
it  applicable  to  a  union  refusal  to  supply 
labor.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  courts  have 
uniformly  ruled  that  it  is  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union  to  refuse  to  refer 
workers  in  situations  like  that  in  the 
Joilet  case.  Operating  Engineers  Union 
(135  NLRB  No.  62,  49  LRRM  1535 
(1962));  Electrical  Workers  Union  (131 
NLRB  No.  120,  48  LRRM  1172  (1961))  ; 
Penello  v.  Local  5,  Plumbers  Union  (46 
LRRM  2740  (July  1,  1960)  ) . 

The  second  situation  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  says,  in  his  speech. 
demonstrates  the  need  for  applying  the 
antitrust  laws  to  unions,  is.  in  his  lan- 
guage "the  refusal  of  the  union  to  per- 
mit its  members  to  handle  certain  types 
of  goods."  The  Senator  states,  and  that 
is  a  quotation  from  his  speech: 

In  this  type  of  situation  the  union  pro- 
hibits work  on  goods  or  materials  which  do 
not  have  a  union  label  or  have  th«  label 
of  another  union.  A  concrete  example  was 
presented  in  the  case  of  Neon  Products  Co. 
(74  NLRB  766).  In  that  case  the  company 
manufactured  neon  signs  for  distribution 
and  erection  throughout  the  country.  This 
case  arose  prior  to  the  merger  of  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO.  The  company  bargained  with 
a  CIO  union  and  the  signs  it  produced  car- 
ried a  CIO  union  label.  Howerer,  where 
sign-erecting  companies  had  contracts  with 
an  AFL  union,  the  latter  prohibited  work 
by  its  members  on  the  erection  of  the  signs. 
Although  this  type  of  situation  occurs  quite 
frequently,  the  NLRB  held  that  this  was 
not  a  violation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions   Act     (108    CONGRESSTONAL    rtECOED    7673 

(May  3.  1962)). 
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There  Is  the  Neon  Products,  Inc.,  case 
reported  at  74  NLRB  766.  The  Neon 
Products  case  was  decided  by  the  Labor 
Board  in  1947,  under  the  Wagner  Act. 
The  employer  had  a  contract  with  the 
UE.  a  union  then  affiliated  with  the  CIO. 
and  the  IBEW.  a  \mIon  affiliated  with 
the  AFL.  asked  for  an  election.  The 
employer  and  the  UE  contended  that 
an  outstanding  bargaining  agreement 
barred  the  holding  of  an  election,  but  the 
Board  ordered  an  election.  That  is  all 
that  appears  in  the  decision. 

According  to  the  description  of  this 
case  given  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  NLRB  held  in  this  case  that 
a  union  refusal  to  handle  certain  types 
of  goods  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  That  is 
not  what  the  case  was  about.  The 
Neon  Products  decision  was  decided  in 
1947  under  the  Wagner  Act,  before  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  became  effective  and 
under  the  Wagner  Act  there  were  no 
union  unfair  labor  practices.  The 
Wagner  Act  declared  certain  types  of  em- 
ployer practices  to  be  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, but  it  contained  no  parallel  enu- 
meration of  union  unfair  labor  practices. 
Under  the  Wagner  Act  employers  could 
not  file  charges  against  unions,  and  the 
NLRB  could  not  issue  complaints  against 
unions.  The  Congress  heard  a  great  deal 
about  this  asserted  Inequality  of  treat- 
ment between  employers  and  unions 
during  the  years  between  1935  and  1947. 
The  proponents  of  the  legislation  which 
became  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  never 
ceased  talking  about  it. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  would 
of  course  have  been  quite  correct  if  he 
had  said  that  the  sort  of  boycott  he  de- 
scribed did  not  violate  the  Wagner  Act. 
since  that  act  did  not  deal  with  union 
unfair  labor  practices  at  all.  However, 
the  sort  of  boycott  he  described  is  the 
clearest  possible  violation  of  the  second- 
ary boycott  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  Boycotts  of  that  sort  had  been 
explicitly  illegal  ever  since  1947,  and  have 
been  held  illegal  by  the  Board  and  tlie 
courts  in  innumerable  cases.  The  Joilet 
case  which  I  have  already  discussed  is 
one  of  those  cases.  As  already  noted  the 
court  distinguished  between  a  union's 
request  to  refer  workers,  which  was  not 
a  violation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  as  it  stood  in  1953.  though  it 
is  a  violation  since  the  Landrum-Griffin 
amendments,  and  causing  workers  al- 
ready on  the  job  to  stop  work.  As  to  the 
latter  the  court  said: 

However.  If  they  dlacover  the  uae  of  pre- 
glazed sash  after  they  are  on  the  job  and 
then  refuse  to  work.  It  is  a  violation  because 
they  have  done  so  in  the  course  of  their 
employment. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  type  of  union 
practice  lisserted  as  demonstrating  a 
need  for  applying  the  antitrust  laws  to 
unions.  This  is  what  is  said  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  speech,  and  I  read: 

Third.  Geographical  restrictions  on  em- 
ployers. 

By  means  of  this  practice,  a  union  which 
has  effective  control  of  the  labor  supply  can 
limit  the  geographical  area  In  which  an  em- 
ployer is  permitted  to  operate.  An  example 
of  this  is  set  forth  In  the  1S53  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Education  and  I^bor  Com- 
mittee— volume  8  at  page  2800  oX  the  hear- 
ings,   A  Chicago  roofing  firm  was  ordered 


by  the  unloci  not  to  operate  north  of  47th 
Street  In  Chicago  because  it  would  thereby 
compete  with  another  employer  whose  em- 
ployees were  represented  by  the  same  union. 
When  the  employer  refused  to  abide  by  this 
restriction,  the  union  cut  off  his  labor  sup- 
ply and  also  advised  other  contracting  firms 
that  they  would  be  put  out  of  business  if 
they  utUlzed  the  services  of  this  roofing  firm. 

When  I  read  this  part  of  the  speech.  I. 
of  course,  supposed  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  was  giving  us  what  he  re- 
garded as  another  type  of  situation  which 
is  not  covered  by  the  Labor  Act  and  which 
should,  therefore,  in  his  view,  be  brought 
within  the  antitrust  laws. 

So.  Senator  Tower  went  back  to  some 
1953  House  committee  hearings  on  a  bill 
which  was  never  reported.  However.  I 
participated  in  those  hearings  and  I 
did  not  recall  the  situation  quite  in  the 
same  way  it  was  described.  I  looked  up 
in  my  file  copies  and  when  I  examined 
those  1953  hearings  I  found  that  the 
operator  of  the  Chicago  roofing  firm  had 
testified  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  did  apply  to  his  situation  and 
that  he  had  gotten  relief  under  it.  He 
said — page  2811: 

On  September  19  our  attorney  filed  charges 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
under  section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  A  little  more  than  a  month 
later,  on  October  21,  we  obtained  a  settlement 
agreement  In  which  they  agreed  to  cease  this 
secondary  boycott  activity. 

We  went  on  to  testify  that  he  had  had 
some  further  trouble  with  the  union,  but 
that  he  had  gotten  most  of  his  customers 
back  and  was  able  to  continue  to  do  roof- 
ing work  "with  this  settlement  agreement 
that  we  have" — page  2815. 

There  are  other  cases  where  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relatioris  Act  has  been  ap- 
plied against  unions  which  were  seeking 
to  impose  geographical  restrictions  on 
the  operations  employers.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, Lexington  Electric  Products  Co., 
Inc.  (124  NLRB  1400,  45  LRRM  1029). 

Thus  in  the  first  three  tjTXJS  of  situa- 
tions listed  by  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Texas  as  demonstrating  a  need  for 
amendments  to  the  antitrust  laws  be- 
cause the  situations  are  not  covered  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  not  cited  cases 
which  afford  the  slightest  support  for  his 
position. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas,  in  addition  to  saying  that  the 
Labor  Act  does  not  cover  these  situations, 
also  asserts  that  amendments  to  the 
antitrust  laws  are  needed  because  en- 
forcement tiirough  an  administrative 
body.  such,  presumably,  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  involves  delay. 

This  proposition,  I  must  confess, 
leaves  me  absolutely  flabbergasted.  It 
is  true  that  unfair  labor  practices  which 
are  handled  in  normal  course  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  are  subject 
to  the  delays  which  normally  attend 
administrative,  and  for  that  matter,  ju- 
dicial proceedings.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  advises  me  that  at  pres- 
ent the  average  time  required  to  process 
an  unfair  labor  practice  case  from  the 
filing  of  a  charge  to  final  decision  by  the 
Board  is  301  days.  I  am  sure  that  the 
average  time  required  for  disposing  of 
cases  in  the  Federal  district  courts  is 
much  longer. 


In  any  event,  however,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  establishes  a  special 
expedited  procedure,  known  as  the  man- 
datory injunction,  for  securing  relief 
from  certain  categories  of  unfair  labor 
practices  by  imions.  Those  categories 
include  secondary  boycotts  and  strikes, 
jurisdictional  boycotts  and  strikes,  rec- 
ognition and  organizational  picketing, 
and  hot  cargo  clauses.  These  are  the 
very  practices  which  at  one  stage  in  the 
development  of  our  law  were  adjudicated 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  but  which  sure 
now  adjudicated  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  though  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  would  like  to  place 
them  under  the  antitrust  laws  once 
more. 

I  consider  that  these  mandatory  in- 
junction provisions  are  grossly  unfair 
and  one  sided,  for  the  reason  that  they 
apply  only  against  unions  and  that  there 
is  no  parallel  provision  for  summary  re- 
lief against  employer  unfair  labor  pntc- 
tices,  no  matter  what  their  nature.  I 
noted  earUer  that  back  in  1947  and  ear- 
Uer  many  employers  and  many  legisla- 
tors complained  that  the  Wagner  Act 
was  one  sided  because  it  operated  only 
against  employers.  These  mandatory 
injunction  provisions  are  unfair  for  the 
same  reason,  because  they  operate  only 
against  unions. 

However,  they  are  in  the  act.  Let  us 
see  how  they  operate. 

Section  10(1)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  provides  that  whenever 
any  person  files  a  charge,  and  that  would 
normally  be  an  employer,  that  anyone 
has  engaged  in  an  unfair  labor  practice 
of  the  sorts  I  have  named,  the  Labor 
Board  shall  investigate  the  charge  on  a 
priority  basis  and  that  if  the  regional 
attorney  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  charge  is  true  and  that  a  com- 
plaint should  issue,  he  shall  petition  a 
Federal  district  court  for  appropriate 
injunctive  relief  pending  the  Board's 
adjudication  of  the  matter  on  the  merits. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  petition  the 
district  court  may  grant  such  injunctive 
relief  or  temporary  restraining  order  as 
it  deems  proper.  A  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  may  be  issued  even  vrithout 
notice  to  the  union  enjoined,  though  in 
that  event  it  is  not  to  be  effective  for 
more  than  5  days. 

Under  these  mandatory  Injimction 
provisions,  relief  is  obtained  very  rapidly 
against  union  unfair  labor  practices. 
The  office  of  the  General  Counsel  at  Uie 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  Eulvises 
me  that  the  average  time  elapsing  be- 
tween the  filing  of  the  charge  by  the 
employer  and  the  issuance  of  a  tem- 
porary injtmction  Is  3  weeks  to  a  month. 
In  cases  where  a  temporary  restraining 
order  precedes  the  temporary  injunction, 
relief  is  obtained  in  an  even  shorter  time, 
usually  just  a  few  days. 

In  a  typical  antitrust  proceeding,  the 
lapse  of  a  month  is  just  the  flickering  of 
an  eyelid.  I  happened  to  read  recently 
that  the  antitrust  proceeding  growing 
out  of  Du  Font's  ownership  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock,  which  was  dlqx>6ed 
of  the  other  day  by  a  settlement 
agreement,  was  initiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1949.  That  was  13  years  ago. 
Is  that  the  sort  of  speedy  relitf  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  wishes  to 
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substitute  for  the  injimctions  now  ob- 
tainable at  the  behest  of  employers  vmder 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  3  or 
4  weeks? 

Let  me  comment  on  another  portion 
of  the  Senator's  speech,  the  portion  in 
which  he  deplores  the  1941  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Hutcheson 
case  (312  n.S.  219) ,  and  vu-ges  that  Con- 
gress amend  the  antitrust  laws  to  cor- 
rect the  effects  of  that  decision.  This 
is  a  familiar  proposal  of  those  who 
agitate  in  favor  of  applying  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  unions.  I  think  I  can  dem- 
onstrate, however,  that  this  proposal  has 
no  more  sound  legal  basis  than  various 
other  items  on  the  Senator's  program 
which  I  have  already  discussed. 

I  said  earlier  that  back  during  the 
first    part    of    the    19th    century,    the 
courts   held    that    unions    were    illegal 
per  se,  as  conspiracies  to  fix  the  price  of 
labor.    Beginning  with  the  famous  de- 
cision of  Chief  Judge  Shaw— Common- 
wealth  v.  John  Hunt  (Mass.,  1842,  4  Met- 
calf   111) — ^the   courts  abandoned  this 
doctrine   as   socially    and   economically 
destructive.     Thereafter  for  a  period  of 
nearly   100  years,  the  courts  used  the 
rationale  that,  while  imions  were  not 
per  se  illegal,  whether  particular  union 
activities  were   illegal   as  restraints   of 
trade  was  to  be  determined  on  a  case- 
by-case  appraisal  of  whether  the  vmion 
sought  legitimate  or  illegitimate  ends, 
and  whether  it  employed  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  ends.    Under  this  doctrine, 
the  courts  themselves  decided  what  ends 
or  means  were  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 
Particular    union    activities,    such    as 
strikes  or  boycotts,  primary  or  second- 
ary, or  Jurisdictional  strikes  or  boycotts, 
might  be  held  legal  or  illegal,  according 
to  a  court's  social  or  economic  predilec- 
tions.   As  Justice  Brandeis  put  it  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  Duplex  Printing 
Co.  V.  Deering  (254  U.S.  443,  485)  : 

By  virtue  of  that  doctrine,  damage  re- 
sulting from  conduct  such  as  striking  or 
withholding  patronage  or  persuading  others 
to  do  either  •  •  •  becsune  actionable  when 
done  lor  the  purpose  which  a  Judge  con- 
sidered socially  or  economically  harmful  and 
therefore  branded  as  malicious  and  un- 
lawftil. 

During  this  100-year  period,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Sherman  Act — 1890, 
and  the  Clayton  Act— 1914.  These  acts 
had  the  effect  of  centering  antitnist  liti- 
gation in  the  Federal  courts,  and  of 
bringing  the  U.S.  Government  into  the 
picture  as  prosecutor,  but  did  not,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  majority  interpreted 
those  statutes,  basically  alter  the  re- 
straint-of-trade  doctrine  regarding  legit- 
imate means  and  ends  as  it  had  devel- 
oped during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century. 

Then  in  1932  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Norris-LaOuardia  Act  and  in  1941  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  the  Hutcheson 
case. 

That  case  grew  out  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Carpenters  and  the  Machin- 
ists Unions  as  to  which  unions,  or  rather 
the  members  of  which  imion,  were  to 
erect  certain  machinery  being  installed 
by  the  Anheuser-Busch  Co.  It  was  in 
other  words  a  Jurisdictional,  or  work  as- 
signpaent,     dispute.       The     Carpenters 


called  a  strike  and  established  a  pickjet 
line,  and  the  president  of  the  Carpenters 
and  various  others  were  indicted  for  a 
criminal  combination  and  conspiracy 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opimon  by 
Justice  Frankfurter,  pointed  out  tbjat 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Norris-Lia- 
Guardia  Act  the  activities  engaged  in  by 
the  Carpenters  could  not  be  enjoini^d, 
either  at  the  suit  of  the  Governmejnt 
or  of  the  employer.  And  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  Congress  had  meant  to 
charge  the  substantive,  as  well  as  the 
procedural  law,  and  to  repudiate  the 
whole  doctrine  under  which  the  coutts 
had  been  ruling  on  whether  union  ac- 
tivities during  labor  disputes  involved 
legitimate  or  illegitimate  means  or  en^s. 
The  Court  pointed  out  that  there  Was 
good  reason  to  think  that  Congress  h|ad 
meant  to  eliminate  that  doctrine  by  tihe 
enactment  of  the  Clayton  Act  in  1914. 
but  that  the  Supreme  Court's  interpre!l|a- 
tion  of  that  act  had  stultified  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress. 

Justice  Stone  concurred  in  the  re$Ult 
in  the  Hutcheson  case,  on  the  groulnd 
that  the  antitrust  laws,  properly  inter- 
preted, did  not  apply  to  the  union  activi- 
ties in  question,  regardless  of  ijhe 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  T^^'o  Justifies 
dissented. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  aays 
that  the  Congress  should  by  legislation 
overturn  the  results  of  this  decision. 

In  1947,  when  the  legislation  which 
became  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  unfler 
consideration,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
were  in  agreement  that  the  Hutcheson 
case  should  be  overturned.  The  bill 
which  the  House  passed  accomplished 
that  in  two  ways.  It  amended  the  Na- 
tional Lalx>r  Relations  Act  to  make  cjer- 
tain  types  of  union  activities  unfair  la- 
bor practices,  including  jurisdictiohal 
strikes  or  boycotts.  Second,  the  House 
bill  restored  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  certain  types  of  union  ac- 
tivities.    The  conference  report  states: 

Section  301  of  the  House  bill  contaltied 
a  provision  amending  the  Clayton  Act  sq  as 
to  withdraw  the  exemption  of  labor  organi- 
zations under  the  antitrust  laws  when  alich 
organizations  engaged  In  combinations  or 
conspiracies  In  restraining  of  commerce 
where  one  of  the  purposes  or  a  necessary; ef- 
fect of  the  combination  or  conspiracy  was 
to  join  or  combine  with  any  person  to  fix 
prices,  allocate  costs,  restrict  production, 
distribution,  or  competition,  or  Impose  re- 
strictions or  conditions  upon  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  use  of  any  product,  material,  l^a- 
chlne,  or  equipment,  or  to  engage  In  kny 
unlawful  concerted  activity  (as  defined!  in 
sec.  12  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  [Act 
under  the  House  bill ) . 

The  Senate  bill,  however,  employed 
only  the  unfair  labor  practice  approach, 
and  rejected  the  antitrust  approach.  In 
the  conference  the  Senate  conferees,  led 
by  Senator  Taft,  prevailed.  The  con- 
ference report,  after  referring  to  the 
House  proposal  to  bring  union  activities 
back  under  the  antitrust  laws,  states : 

Since  the  matters  dealt  with  In  this  i^ec- 
tlon  have  to  a  large  measure  been  effectumted 
through  the  use  of  boycotts,  and  since  [the 
conference  agreement  contains  effective  pro- 
visions directly  dealing  with  boycotts  them- 
selves, this  provision  Is  omitted  from  the 
conference  agreement. 


That  is  how  it  came  about  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  amended  the  Wagner 
Act  by  adding  an  enumeration  of  union 
unfair  labor  practices,  but  discarded  the 
proposal  to  revert  to  handling  these 
issues  under  the  antitrust  laws.  I  agree 
with  Senator  Taffs  solution  as  respects 
this  basic  issue,  though  I  of  course  do 
not  agree  with  every  detail  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

One  of  the  union  unfair  labor  practices 
which  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  prohibits  is 
for  a  union  to  engage  in  a  strike  for  the 
purpose  of  "forcing  or  requiring  any  em- 
ployer to  assign  particular  work  to  em- 
ployees in  a  particular  labor  organiza- 
tion rather  than  to  employees  in  another 
labor  organization."  That  is  section 
8(b)(4)(D)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  This  provision  is  explicitly 
directed  to  the  sort  of  union  activity  in- 
volved in  the  Hutcheson  case,  and  it  in 
effect  reverses  the  outcome  of  that  case. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  this  is  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  that  is  speedily  and 
summarily  enforcible  by  mandatory 
injunction. 

In  his  speech  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  quotes  a  statement  made  by 
Thurman  Arnold  in  1941  to  the  effect 
that  new  legislation  is  needed  to  deal 
with  union  abuses  legalized  by  the 
Hutcheson  decision. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  then 
adds: 

"I^^enty  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Arnold 
made  that  recommendation,  but  no  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  and  the  evil  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  (Congressional  Record,  p. 
7674.  May  3,  1962). 

But  as  pointed  out  above,  legislation 
has  been  in  effect  for  15  years.  There 
are  serious  problems  and  issues  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations,  and 
I  do  not  by  any  means  undertake  to  de- 
fend everything  that  every  union  does. 
Neither  do  I  assert  that  the  legislation 
already  on  the  books  is  necessarily  ade- 
quate to  handle  every  problem  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  however,  these  problems 
deserve  reappraisal  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern legislation  and  not  rehashing  of 
charges  which  Congress  has  investigated 
and  adopted  legislation  as  a  result  of  its 
hearings  and  investigations. 


LT.    COL.    ANDREW   DUVAL,    JR. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  military  has  its  own  way 
in  bestowing  medals  and  recormnenda- 
tions  for  services  well  rendered  by  giv- 
ing advancements,  and  so  forth;  how- 
ever, occasionally  Army  oflBcers  stationed 
in  various  communities  perform  services 
to  the  public  in  areas  far  beyond  their 
line  of  duty  and  they  deserve  special 
commendation.  Such  services  have  been 
rendered  by  an  Army  officer  in  my  State 
and  since  this  man  is  now  being  trans- 
ferred to  Germany,  I  wish  to  read  into 
the  Record  this  special  commendation 
from  the  Milwaukee  area.  Military  Chap- 
lains' Association.  This  is  not  only  a 
recognition  for  the  oflacer  who  is  cited 
but  for  all  those  other  oflBcers  who  serve 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 


1962 
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COICMXMIUTIOM   TO  LT.   COI^  ANaSBW 

Dttval.  Jm. 

By  action  of  Its  ezecutlTe  oosnmlttae.  the 
Milwaukee  area  chapt«'  of  the  limtary 
Chi^ilainB'  AnodAtton.  commenda  Lt.  Ool. 
Andrew  Duval,  Jr..  oommanding  officer  of 
the  Wlsoonsln  leetor  of  the  14th  UJB.  Army 
Oorps,  for  his  gi^eat  effort*  In  support  of  all 
projects  eniiandng  the  Ideal  at  Ood  and 
country  In  the  MUwaukee  oommunity.  qMclf - 
ically.  and  In  Wisconsin  communities  gen- 
erally. 

This  action  of  the  executive  committee  Is 
based  upon — 

1.  His  su]>port  of  the  rellgioiis  program 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Week  In  the  last  S 
years,  which  program,  because  of  his  support, 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  country. 
This  Armed  Forces  Week  rellglotts  program 
in  Milwaukee  was  recognized  by  tbe  National 
Convention  of  the  MlUtary  Chaplains'  Asso- 
ciation this  year — 1082.  Colonel  Duval  was 
project  officer  for  Armed  Forces  Week  for  the 
past  3  years. 

2.  His  support  of  the  highly  suooessful 
Christmas  party  for  a  thousand  children,  de- 
pendents of  the  reservists  and  the  National 
Guard  called  up  for  a  year's  active  duty. 
This  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers'  CouncU  of  the  MU- 
waulcee  are^i  and  by  the  MUwaukee  area 
chaptM'  of  the  Military  Chaplains'  Associa- 
tion, and  w;is  held  last  December  10. 

S.  His  support  of  the  first  national  se- 
curity seminar  for  pastors  to  ever  be  held  In 
Milwaukee,  last  January,  and  produced  by 
the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Council  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Wasblngton.  This  was  very 
successful  In  MUwaukee  and  was  recom- 
mended as  the  national  jvoject  of  the  MUl- 
t&ry  Chaplains'  Association  In  all  of  Its 
chapters.  Colonel  Dural  originated  this 
project  which  was  Bponrored  by  the  MU- 
waukee area  chapter  of  the  Milwaukee 
Chaplains'  Association. 

4.  His  personal  suggestion  that  our  MU- 
waukee chapter  of  the  MUltary  Chaplains' 
Association  be  organised  in  the  first  place. 
His  tremendously  constructive  attitude  and 
approach  to  all  projects  of  serious,  moral 
worth,  and  to  projects  that  would  enhance 
the  rellgioui  and  charitable  work  within  the 
military. 

liev.  MABmrus  B.  Siuxni, 
President.  Milwaukee  Area  Chapter  Mili- 
tary Chaplains'  Aaaociation. 


C.^TIONED  FILMS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2511  to  provide  captioned 
films  for  the  deaf,  I  am  delighted  with 
the  Senate's  favorable  action  on  this 
measure.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskh],  who 
introduced  the  bill,  must  feel  a  great 
sense  of  satisfaction.  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  tireless  dedication  toward  in- 
suring that  the  deaf  receive  adequate 
Federal  assistance. 

It  was  a  very  real  pleasure  and  honor 
for  me  to  preside  over  the  special  sub- 
committee which  held  hearings  on  S. 
2511  and  I  thank  my  colleagues,  Senators 
Yar  BOROUGH.  WiixiAMs.  Tow£R,  and 
Murphy  for  their  support.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  note  that  it  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  full  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  particularly  like  to  thank 
our  chairman.  Senator  Hill,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  for  all  his  guid- 
ance and  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Forsythe, 
and  Mr.  Barclay  of  our  committee  staff 
for  all  their  help. 

Our  special  subcommittee  was  privi- 
leged to  hear  testimony  from  a  distin- 


guished group  of  experts  In  the  field  of 
education  for  the  deaf.  We  also  had 
same  moving  statements  by  deaf  people 
outlining,  as  only  they  can,  how  this  Wll 
will  help  them  to  help  themselves.  As 
Miss  Joan  Fontaine  of  West  Warwick. 
RJ.,  said  when  testifying  about  the  ex- 
panding program  of  captioned  films, 
which  S.  2511  provides  for: 

If  we  can  have  this,  we  can  learn  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  already  know.  All  we 
need  Is  a  chance,  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  happy  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  program  of  cap- 
tioned films  which  S.  2511  would  expand 
to  meet  vital  needs,  is  a  truly  nonpartisan 
program.  The  present  program  was 
made  possible  by  the  diligent  work  of 
former  Senator  Purtell,  of  Connecticut, 
who,  in  April  1957  introduced  S.  1889  in 
the  85th  Congress,  which  resulted  in  Pub> 
lie  Law  85-905.  I  very  much  regret  that 
Senator  Purtell  was  unable  to  accept  our 
invitation  to  testify. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  S.  2511  pro- 
vides for  research  in  the  most  effective 
use  of  captioned  films  for  teaching  the 
deaf  as  well  as  for  training  of  profes- 
sional people  in  the  most  efficient  use  of 
these  films.  More  than  500,000  of  our 
fellow  citizens  would  derive  great  bene- 
fit from  the  program  envisioned  by 
S.  2511  and  I  very  much  hope  that  tbe 
House  will  take  prompt  action  on  this 
bill.  In  this  connection.  I  am  heartened 
by  the  fact  that  my  very  able  colleague 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman JoHW  PoGAHTTr.  has  introduced 
a  companion  bill,  HJl.  9456,  and  that  he 
submitted  a  statement  which  .was  in- 
cluded in  the  record  of  our  hearings. 

In  closing,  I  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  thoughtful  remarks  made  by  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  when  the 
bill  was  passed  last  evening. 


AN  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RELIGION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
soon  as  I  learned  that  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  now  celebrated  New  York 
prayer  case  of  Engel  against  Vitale  had 
held  that  a  22 -word  nonsectarian  prayer, 
prepared  by  the  joint  action  of  Protes- 
tants. Catholics,  and  Jews  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  promulgated  by  its  State 
board  of  regents  for  use  in  public  schools 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  violated  the  first 
amendment,  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  mis- 
construed that  amendment. 

Subsequently,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  contended 
that  the  amendment  should  be  construed 
in  the  manner  Intended  by  those  who 
framed  it  and,  to  that  end,  I  quoted 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  saying  in  a  letter 
to  William  Johnson  of  June  12. 1823: 

The  capital  and  leading  object  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  to  leave  with  the  SUtes  aU 
authoriaes  which  respected  their  own  ciU- 
■ens  only,  and  to  transfer  to  the  United 
States  those  which  respected  citizens  of  for- 
eign or  other  States:  to  make  us  several  as 
to  ourselves,  but  one  as  to  aU  others.  In  the 
latter  case,  then,  constructions  should  lean 
to  the  general  Jurisdiction,  If  the  words  wlU 
bear  it;  and  in  favor  of  the  States  in  the 
former,  if  possible  to  be  so  construed  •  •  •. 
On  every  question  of  construction,  carry  our- 
selves back  to  the  time  when  the  Constitu- 


tion was  adopted,  recollect  the  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  debates,  and  instead  of  trying 
what  meaning  may  be  squecaed  out  of  the 
text,  or  Invented  against  It,  oonform  to  the 
prbtMkble  one  In  which  It  was 


At  that  time  Jefferson  was  complain- 
ing of  the  position  taken  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  the  power  to  nullify  State  laws. 
Jefferson  claimed,  and  of  course  correctly 
so,  that  no  such  power  was  definitely 
granted  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
would  interpret  the  10th  amendment  in 
the  spirit  manifested  by  the  ratifying 
States  it  would  have  to  give  the  States 
the  benefit  of  all  possible  doubts  on  all 
Federal  powers  not  specifically  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Con- 
stitution. And  so  at  the  outset  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  tn  the 
New  York  prayer  case  we  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  invalidate  a  State  law.  concern- 
ing the  use  of  a  prayer  in  public  schools. 
taken  by  a  Federal  Court  purely  by  as- 
sumption and  not  through  any  authority 
delegated  to  it  hy  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  in  violation  of  the  10th  amendment 
was  in  holding  that  the  14th  amendment 
automatically  related  to  the  States  all 
other  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
including  the  Bill  of  Rights.  That  again 
is  a  pure  assvimptlon  of  power,  because 
those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  14th 
amendment,  were  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  future  protection  of  the  civil 
rights  of  those  m  the  Nation  who  but 
recently  had  emerged  from  slavery. 

The  third  step  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  violation  of  the  10th  amendment 
in  the  New  York  prayer  case  was  when 
it  deliberately  distorted  the  meaning  of 
the  1st  amendment.  Even  If  It  be 
conceded  that  the  "due  process"  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  automatically  re- 
lated the  1st  amendment  to  State  acts. 
the  14th  amendment  could  certainly  put 
nothing  In  the  1st  amendment  that  was 
not  placed  there  by  those  who  framed  it. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  connection  with 
an  effort  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1854  to 
abolish  the  office  of  chaplain  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  at  West  Point,  at  Indian 
stations,  and  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I  quote  Representative  James 
Meacham,  of  Vermont,  who  prepared 
the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
rejecting  the  proposal,  as  sasring: 

Another  article  supposed  to  be  violated  is 
article  I  of  amendments : 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respectinig 
an  establishment  of  religion."  Does  yotir 
present  practice  violate  that  article?  What 
is  an  establishment  of  religion?  It  must 
have  a  creed,  defining  what  a  man  must  be- 
Ueve:  It  must  have  rites  and  ordinances, 
which  believers  must  observe;  It  must  have 
ministers  of  defined  qualifications,  to  teach 
the  doctrines,  and  administer  the  rites:  it 
must  have  Uxta  tat  the  submissive,  and  pen- 
alties for  the]  nonconformist.  There  never 
was  an  established  religion  whhout  all  these. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  concur- 
ring opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
claimed  that  to  be  consistent  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  to  outlaw  all 
laws  relating  to  the  employment  by  the 
Government  of  chaplains,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  whether  Mr.  Justice 
Black,   who  wrote   the   opinion  of   tht 
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Court  In  the  New  York  prayer  case,  will 
in  the  three  prayer  cases  that  will  come 
before  the  Court  next  October,  find  an 
exciise  In  his  footnote  to  the  New  York 
case  for  refusing  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  New  York  school  doctrine  to 
the  use  of  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Mary- 
land and  to  the  use  of  religious  hymns 
and  art  tn  the  schools  of  Florida. 

In  any  event,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
acts  next  October  it  will  not  be  able  to 
claim  ignorance  of  the  law  if  at  that 
time  it  continues  to  misconstrue  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "establishment 
of  religion"  as  used  by  the  First  Congress 
that  framed  the  first  10  amendments, 
commonly  called  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

No  one  can  successfully  challenge  the 
history  of  the  first  amendment  as  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  by  the  distinguished  Bishop 
Pike  of  California  or  his  conclusion  that, 
as  used  in  the  first  amendment,  the 
words  "establishment  of  religion"  clearly 
referred  to  the  establishment  of  a  reli- 
gious sect  or  a  religious  organization 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  church. 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  Stewart  Robb  of 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  has  written  an  article 
on  the  New  York  prayer  case  in  which 
he  establishes  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Supreme  Coiut  in  the 
New  York  case  misinterpreted  the 
meaning  of  the  first  amendment.  Inci- 
dentally, Mr.  Robb  is  a  Canadian  scholar 
and  writer  with  degress  from  Manitoba 
University  and  Oxford  and  his  books 
have  been  published  in  this  country  by 
Dutton,  Scribner  &  Doubleday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  by  Mr.  Stewart 
Robb,  entitled  "An  Establishment  ol 
Religion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Am  Establishment  of  Religion 
(By  Stewart  Robb) 

PAST    1.    WHAT   rr    MEANT   AT    THE   TIME    OF    ITS 
ADOPTION 

After  all,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  read  In  a  sense  most  obvious 
to  the  common  understanding  at  the  time 
of  Its  adoption. — Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 

Had  the  Thirteen  States  thought  the  clause 
In  the  first  amendment  "respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion"  might  be  used  as  a 
weapon  against  school  prayers  they  would 
not  have  ratified  the  Constitution. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  amendment  was 
much  on  their  minds.  Its  wording  was  spe- 
cific. It  did  not  apply  to  school  prayers, 
which  were  approved  of  even  by  that  extraor- 
dinary man  who  did  more  thEui  anyone  else 
to  bring  about  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Tet  Justice  Black,  in  his  statement  of  the 
majority  decision  of  the  n.S.  Supreme  Court 
against  the  Long  Island  school  prayer, 
writes: 

"The  establishment  clause,  unlike  the  free 
exercise  clause,  does  not  depend  upon  any 
showing  of  direct  governmental  compulsion 
and  Is  violated  by  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  establish  an  official  religion,  whether 
those  laws  operate  directly  to  coerce  non- 
observing  individuals  or  not." 

Forsooth,  to  establish  an  official  religion 
Is  now  to  have  children  recite  a  nondenoml- 
natlonal  school  prayer,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Almighty  Ood,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 


ings upon  va,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  alkd 
ovu-  country." 

To  apply  the  "establishment  of  rellgio^" 
clause  to  such  a  prayer,  or  to  any  prayi^r, 
will  be  proved  to  be  a  gross  misreading  pf 
the  Intentions  of  the  men  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  demonstrate  the  Supreme  Coitrt 
error  It  is  only  necessary  to  IntelUgentily 
follow  the  advice  of  Learned  Hand  wl^o. 
speaking  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  bf 
Rights,  said:  "Their  meaning  is  to  t>e 
gathered  from  the  words  they  contain  reid 
in  the  historical  setting  In  which  they  wftre 
uttered."  At  one  time  Frankfurter  wouild 
have  agreed. 

So  let  us  read  the  meaning  of  "an  estab- 
lishment of  religion"  in  the  historical  settijig 
In  which  the  pregnant  words  were  uttered. 
The  temper  of  those  times  will  help  us  \>y 
throwing  light  as  well  as  heat  upon  the  flust 
amendment. 

Among  those  whose  fathers  and  fotle- 
fathers  had  packed  up  and  come  to  the  friee 
land  there  was  the  greatest  concern  that  kn 
this  new  nation  which  had  no  established 
national  church  there  should  never  sonne- 
tlme  be  one.  Hence,  in  the  speeches,  docu- 
ments, letters,  and  daily  talk  of  the  foundflrs 
of  American  freedom  there  is  an  ever-so-fl(e- 
quent  mention  made  of  the  words  "establish- 
ment," "church  establishment,"  "religle(us 
establishment,"  "establlshmentarlan,"  "0s- 
tablishmentarianlsm,"  "disestablishment," 
"disestablishmentarian,"  and  "disestablisjh- 
mentarianlsm."  The  root  word  was,  of 
course,  "establishment." 

A  university,  for  instance,  was  an  est«|b- 
llshment.  So  was  a  charitable  institution. 
So  was  a  church.  But  bear  in  mind  that  tjhe 
most  frequent  use  of  establishment  was  tfcls 
last:  a  church,  or  an  established  church. 

Let  us  take  as  our  first  of  many  exhibits 
this  quotation  from  Jefferson : 

"But  every  State,  says  an  inquisitor,  h^s 
established  some  religion.  No  two,  say  I, 
have  established  the  same.  •  •  •  Our  sis^r 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  hoiw- 
ever,  have  long  subsisted  without  any  estnlb- 
llshment  at  all.  •  •  •  They  flourish  In- 
finitely. Religion  Is  well  supported;  of 
various  kinds,  indeed,  but  all  good  enou^." 

Here  Jefferson  Is  arguing  that  the  Nation 
does  not  need  "an  establishment  of  religiofi" 
because  certain  American  States  have  dofne 
well  without  any  "establishment"  at  all. 

Philip  Alexander  Bruce,  speaking  of  tjhe 
great  disestablishmentarian  in  his  "Histqry 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,"  says: 

"Jefferson  was  fully  resolved  to  tear  Up 
the  Episcopal  establishment  of  Virginia  root 
and  branch,  whenever  the  hour  seemed  c(p- 
portune  to  do  so." 

The  same  historian  Informs  us  that  Rn 
anonymous  signer  who  had  subscribed  lor 
the  endowment  of  Hampden -Sidney  College, 
a  Presbjrterian  institution,  decided  to  witji- 
draw  his  contribution  until  that  institution 
had  been  put  under  masters  who  belongied 
to  the  established  church.  He  said,  in  \\s 
letter: 

"If  this  school  Is  thus  encouraged,  we  miay 
reasonably  expect  in  a  few  years,  to  see  C(ur 
Senate  House  as  well  as  our  pulpits  fiUjed 
with  dissenters,  thus  they  may,  by  an  easy 
transition,  secure  the  establishment  in  thfir 
favor." 

Establlshmentarlan  Patrick  Henry  de- 
livered a  speech  in  favor  of  religious  assess- 
ments, to  which  disestablishmentarian 
James  Madison  replied  that  the  true  ques- 
tion was  not,  "Is  religion  necessary?"  b|ut 
"Are  religious  establishments  necessary  ffor 
religions?"  He  answered  his  own  questlpn, 
"No,  for  religion  is  corrupted  when  estab- 
lished by  law.  The  'downfall  of  states'  m*^- 
tloned  by  Mr.  Henry  happened  when  thtp-e 
was  establishment."  That  is,  when  there 
was  a  national  religion. 

Madison  was  alertly  aware  that  Patrltk 
Henry  was  confounding,  possibly  deliber- 
ately, religion  and  religious  establishments. 


Just  as  the  1962  Supreme  Court  was,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Patrick  Henry 
wanted  a  religion  in;  the  Supreme  Court 
wants  religion  out. 

In  his  Virginia  Convention,  1788,  the  dis- 
establishmentarian wrote : 

"Fortunately  for  this  Commonwealth  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  definitely  against 
any  exclusive  establishment." 

That  is,  they  were  against  a  monopolizing 
state  church. 

And  in  a  letter  to  Monroe,  Madison  uses 
establishment  in  the  same  sense,  speaking 
of  "The  Presbyterians  who  seem  as  ready 
to  set  up  an  establishment  which  is  to  take 
them  in  as  they  were  to  pull  down  that 
which  shut  them  out." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Walsh,  dated 
March  2,  1819,  the  meaning  of  establishment 
is  the  same: 

"It  was  the  universal  opinion  in  the  cen- 
tury preceding  the  last,  that  civil  govern- 
ment could  not  stand  without  the  prop  of 
a   religious  establishment." 

Establishments  were  very  much  on  his 
mind.  In  a  letter  under  date  of  July  10. 
1822,  Madison  wrote  to  his  friend  Edward 
Livingstone: 

•It  was  the  belief  of  all  sects  at  one  time 
that  the  establishment  of  religion  by  law, 
was  right  and  necessary;  that  the  true  re- 
ligion ought  to  be  established  in  exclusion 
of  every  other;  and  that  the  only  question 
to  be  decided  was  what  was  the  true  re- 
ligion. The  example  of  Holland  proved  that 
a  toleration  of  sects  dissenting  from  the  es- 
tablished sect,  was  safe  and  even  useful. 
The  example  of  the  Colonies,  now  States, 
which  rejected  religious  establishments  al- 
together, proves  that  sUl  sects  might  be  safe- 
ly and  advantageously  put  on  a  footing  of 
equal  and  entire  freedom." 

In  another  letter  he  spoke  of  "the  Indian 
establishment  at  Paraguay  by  the  Jesuits." 
Notic  that  the  word  Is  always  associated 
with  a  particular  religious  belief,  as  It  is  in 
the  following  letter  to  Frances  Wright,  1825: 

"The  example  of  the  Moravians,  the  Har- 
mon lans,  and  the  Shakers  •  •  •  have  no 
doubt  an  imposing  character.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  In  all  these  establish- 
ments there  Is  a  religious  impulse  In  the 
members." 

Establishments  appear  again  the  same  year 
in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Ritchie : 

"Waiving  the  rights  of  conscience,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  surrender  implied  by  the  social 
state,  and  more  or  less  Invaded  by  all  re- 
ligious establishments." 

In  1832  establishments  are  still  very  much 
on  Madison's  mind,  and  of  course,  always 
with  the  same  meaning.  He  writes  to  the 
Reverend  Adams : 

"In  most  of  the  governments  of  the  Old 
World,  the  legal  establishment  of  a  partic- 
ular religion  without  or  with  very  little  tol- 
eration of  others  makes  a  part  of  the  po- 
litical and  civil  organization. 

"Until  Holland  ventured  on  the  experi- 
ment of  combining  a  liberal  toleration  with 
the  establishment  of  a  particular  creed  It 
was  taken  for  granted,  that  an  exclusive  and 
intolerant  establishment  was  essential.  •  •  • 
The  prevailing  opinion  in  Europe,  England 
not  excepted,  has  been  that  religion  could 
not  be  preserved  without  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment nor  government  be  supported  with- 
out an  established  religion.  •  •  •  It  re- 
mained for  North  America  to  bring  the  great 
and  interesting  subject  to  a  fair,  and  finally 
to  a  decisive  test." 

Historians  also  give  the  term  "establish- 
ment" a  meaning  unlike  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  applying  it  to  a  prayer.  W.  Gor- 
don McCabe,  in  his  "Virginia  Schools  Before 
and  After  the  Revolution,"  writes  concerning 
the  State  church  of  Virginia: 

"The  cold  and  worldly  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the  Church  of  England  at  the  time  In 
the  mother  country,  was  only  too  faithfully 
reflected  In  the  Colonial  Establishment." 
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Of  Samuel  Daviee,  the  virtual  foiinder  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  In  Virginia,  he  in- 
forms UB  that  he  was  "liberal  in  his  feelings 
toward  the  establishment." 

The  historian  does  not  here  mean  that 
Davles  was  liberal  in  his  feelings  towanl 
school  prayers  but  toward  the  established 
Episcopal  Church. 

Again,  he  writes: 

"One  of  the  clergy,  Rev.  Archibald  Mc- 
Roberts  *  *  *  in  1776  left  the  establishment 
and  embraced  Presbyterlanlsm." 

The  same  historian,  McCabe,  says  the 
Presbyterian  dissenters  were  "reTOltlng  from 
the  worldly  preaching  and  practices  of  the 
establishment." 

Turning  now  to  doctunents  that  the  new 
States  forged  to  their  needs  we  find  estab- 
lishment passages  that  lead  directly  into  the 
forthcoming  first  amendment,  and  that 
doubtless  even  helped  to  fix  Its  phraseology. 
For  Instance,  an  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Maryland  Convention  rettds  in  part : 

"12.  That  there  be  no  national  reUglon 
established  by  law." 

While  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
adopted  in  1776.  provided  that — 

"There  shall  be  no  establishment  of  any 
one  religion,  church,  or  denomination  in  the 
State  In  preference  to  any  other." 

Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  the  first 
amendment  was  on  Its  way.  It  was  a  specifi- 
cally smd  stylistically  worded  outgrowth  of 
what  was  weighing  on  the  minds  of  the 
shapers  of  the  new  nation. 

PAST    3.    WHAT    TT    MEANT    TO    MADISON 

We  now  know  the  meaning  of  the  "estab- 
lishment of  religion"  clause  as  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  times,  when  the  expression 
was  in  Its  heyday.  But  let  us  study  it  still 
more,  this  time  by  looking  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  mind  of  the  first  amendment's 
first  and  final  framer,  James  Madison. 

His  first  penning  of  the  amendment  read : 

"The  civil  righu  of  none  shall  be  abridged 
on  account  of  religious  belief  or  worship, 
nor  shall  any  national  religion  be  estab- 
lished." 

Note  that,  "national  reUglon."  This  word- 
ing Madison  presented  to  the  committee  of  11 
on  July  21,  1789.  It  came  back  to  him 
shortened  to — 

"No  religion  shall  be  established  by  law. 
nor  shall  the  equal  rights  of  conscience  be 
Infringed." 

At  this  point  let  "The  Annals  of  Congress," 
written  as  the  events  took  place,  pick  up  the 
story  of  the  amendment : 

"Mr.  Sylvester  had  some  doubts  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  mode  of  expression  used  in  the 
paragraph.  He  apprehended  that  it  was 
liable  to  a  construction  different  from  what 
had  been  made  by  the  committee.  He  feared 
it  might  be  thought  to  have  a  tendency 
to  abolish  religion  altogether." 

Such  a  construction  might  have  been  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Supreme  Court  of  1962.  but 
it  proved  less  than  so  to  the  committee, 
which  had  no  intention  of  wcM-ding  the 
amendment  in  a  way  that  might  make  it 
harmful  to  religion. 

"Mr.  Oerry  said  it  would  read  better  If  It 
was.  that  no  religious  doctrine  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law. 

"Mr.  Sherman  thought  that  amendment 
altogether  unnecessary.  Inasmuch  as  Con- 
gress had  no  authority  whatever  delegated 
to  them  to  make  religious  establishments; 
he  would,  therefore,  move  to  have  It  struck 
out." 

Observe  that  even  while  the  amendment 
read  thus  unsatisfactorily  no  one  would  have 
applied  It  to  the  making  or  breaking  of  a 
school  prayer.  Law  was  still  considered  to 
be  Congress,  even  before  the  wording  made 

it  EO. 

"Mr.  Madison  said,  he  apprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  words  to  be,  that  Congress 
should  not  establish  a  religion,  and  enforce 
the  legal  observation  of  it  by  law,  nor  com- 


pel men  to  worship  Ood  in  any  manner  con- 
trary to  their  conscience.  Whether  the  words 
are  necessary  or  not,  he  did  not  mean  to 
say,  but  they  had  been  required  by  some  of 
the  State  conventions,  who  seemed  to  enter- 
tain an  opinion  that  under  the  cla\ue  of  the 
Constitution,  which  gave  power  to  Congress 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  Into  execution  the  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  made  under  it,  enabled  them  to 
make  laws  of  such  a  nature  as  might  Infringe 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  establish  a  na- 
tional religion;  to  prevent  these  effects  he 
presumed  the  amendment  was  intended,  and 
he  thought  It  as  well  expressed  as  the  nature 
of  the  language  would  permit." 

It  is  clear  that  Madison  was  concerned 
that  a  national  religion  might  be  set  up  by 
Congress.  The  danger  lay  In  what  Congress 
might  do  in  this  direction. 

"Mr.  Huntington  said  that  he  feared,  with 
the  gentleman  first  up  on  this  subject,  that 
the  words  might  be  taken  In  such  latitude 
as  to  be  extremely  hurtful  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  He  understood  the  amendment  to 
mean  what  had  been  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  but  others  might  find 
It  convenient  to  put  another  construction 
upon  it.  The  ministers  of  the  congrega- 
tions to  the  eastward  were  maintained  by 
the  contributions  of  those  who  belonged  to 
their  society;  the  expense  of  building  meet- 
inghouses was  contributed  In  the  same 
manner.  These  things  were  regulated  by 
bylaws.  If  an  action  was  brought  before  a 
Federal  court  on  any  of  these  cases,  the  per- 
son who  had  neglected  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements could  not  be  compelled  to  do  it; 
for  a  support  of  ministers  or  building  of 
places  of  worship  might  be  construed  into 
a  religious  establishment. 

"By  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island,  no  re- 
ligion could  be  established  by  law:  he 
could  give  a  history  of  the  effects  of  such 
a  regxilatlon;  indeed  the  people  were  now 
enjoying  the  blessed  fruits  of  it.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  amendment  would  be  made  In 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  a  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
religion,  but  not  to  patronize  those  who  pro- 
fessed no  religion  at  all." 

The  danger  that  might  come  from  a  mis- 
use of  the  amendment  Is  still  felt  to  run 
within  the  groove  of  the  accepted  definition 
of  religious  establishment,  a  particular 
church  One  of  these  might  suffer,  Is  the 
fear  of  Mr.  Huntington. 

"Mr.  Madison  thought,  if  the  word  'na- 
tional' was  Inserted  before  religion  It  would 
satisfy  the  minds  of  honorable  gentlemen. 
He  believed  that  the  people  feared  one  sect 
might  obtain  a  preeminence  or  two  com- 
bine together  and  establish  a  religion  to 
which  they  would  compel  others  to  con- 
form. He  thought  that  If  the  word  'na- 
tional' was  introduced  it  would  point  the 
amendment  directly  to  the  object  It  was 
Intended  to  prevent." 

Here  we  see  that  Madison  wanted  to  get 
part  of  the  original  wording  back  Into  the 
amendment:  "national  religion."  He  did  not 
succeed.  Mr.  Oerry,  the  main  mover  against 
inclusion  of  "national"  reasoned  cogently 
that  If  this  word  were  retained  the  phrasing 
would  alienate  the  antlfederalists,  who  would 
suspect  In  It  a  wish  to  weld  the  States  into 
a  nation. 

After  considerable  debate  the  first  amend- 
ment was  given  the  wording  It  now  has: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 

This  was  considered  satisfactory.  The 
amendment  simply  made  It  illegal  for  Con- 
gress to  make  a  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  that  Is — as  everyone  knew 
at  that  time — a  particular  church.  With 
such  a  safeguard  bow  could  a  national 
church  be  established? 

So  there  is  an  enormous  wealth  ot  evi- 
dence that  when  the  Supreme  Court  prayer- 


ban  supporter  argues  that  he  Is  upholding 
the  i»lnclple  of  separation  between  church 
and  state  he  Is  not  talking  to  the  point. 
By  such  separation,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
their  fellow  nation-makers  meant  church  not 
as  religious  principles  ca  religion  in  general 
but  denominatlcmal  and  state  religion.  To 
repeat  Madison's  words: 

"If  the  word  'national'  was  Introduced  It 
would  point  the  amendment  directly  to  the 
object  It  was  intended  to  prevent." 

The  object  directly  pointed  at,  then,  was 
a  national  church,  not  a  nondenomlnatlonal 
school  prayer  which  no  one  really  fears. 

The  Supreme  Coxirt  of  1962  has,  however, 
pointed  the  amendment  directly  to  an 
object  it  was  not  Intended  to  prevent. 


SANCTUARY  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
EAOLE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Ux.  President,  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  was  honored  to  have  His 
Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
visit  Uie  International  Convention  of  the 
Pratfirnal  Order  of  Eagles.  Thursday, 
August  2.  We  would  like  to  share  his  ex- 
cellent address  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Noting  that  Cardinal  Spellman  speaks 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  eagle  in 
commenting  upon  it  as  the  symbol  for 
tills  great  fraternal  organization  prompts 
me  to  call  attention  to  the  location  in 
Pennsylvania  of  the  world's  only  sanc- 
tuary for  any  eagle.  The  sanctuary,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society,  is  Johnson  Island  in  the 
Susquehanna  River.  8  miles  above  Con- 
owingo. 

It  is  inhabited  by  nesting  bald  eagles, 
the  bird  also  represented  in  our  national 
emblem. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern 
that  the  sanctuary  is  now  threatened  by 
plans  to  erect  a  nuclear  powerplant  at 
Peach  Bottom  with  a  new  high  voltage 
line  tower  to  be  constructed  on  Johnaon 
Island. 

Efforts  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Ea- 
gles, Senator  J.  Olknh  Bkall,  and  all  oth- 
ers interested  in  preserving  this  unique 
sanctuary  for  the  American  Eagle  are 
most  commendable  and  deserve  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  conservation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 
Addbbss  or  His  EMiifUfCi  Fkakcss  CAamirAi. 

Spkumam  at  the  64th  Amhual  Imtkbma- 

TIONAL  COHVKMTION   Or  THE  FBATEBNAL   Ob- 

inai  or  Eaoub,  Tbuisdat,  Auottbt  3,  Horn. 

HIZ.TON,   PXlTSBOaCH 

My  mind  Is  stiU  flUed  with  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  the  friendly  reception  accorded  me 
in  Toronto  3  years  ago  when  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  address  the  International  Order  of 
the  Bagles.  I  was,  therefore,  delighted  to 
accept  your  welcome  invitation  to  attend 
your  convention  here  in  Pittsburgh  and  to 
speak  again  to  your  distinguished  member- 
ship. 

I  read  and  hear  with  Interest  and  with 
admiration  of  the  great  phllanthn^lc  work 
that  your  fraternal  organization  continues 
to  accomplish.  Surely  the  eagle  Is  a  most 
fitting  symbol  for  your  fraternity,  for  like 
the  eagle,  you  soar  high  In  social  pioneering; 
you  protect  rights  for  all  classes,  regardless 
of  creed;  and  you  are  farsighted  In  sponsor- 
ing projects  of  medical  reaearch.    On  bahalf 
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(tf  Or.  John  Ibulden,  director  at  tbe  Cardiac 
BcMareh  Canter  at  St.  Olare'a  Hoqiital  In 
Haw  York  City,  I  wlMlebaartedly  tbank  you 
for  your  lataat  granta  to  lielp  In  tbe  Impor- 
tant flald  of  naart  reaearch. 

An  occaalon  audi  aa  ttala  la  a  moving  proof 
of  your  deep  intereat  in  all  pec^le  and  their 
needs.  In  yoiir  own  campaign  for  social 
security  legislation — In  yoxir  desire  to  ob- 
tain Federal  fimda  to  assist  the  aging,  you 
never  conaldered  placing  un-American  re- 
strlctlona  on  the  dlatrlbutlon  oX  this  public 
money.  Indeed,  every  aspect  of  your  many 
faceted  activities  Is  devoted  to  spreading  and 
strengthening  moral  and  religious  principles 
common  among  all  who  believe  In  God. 

The  ctory  of  yoiir  many  contributions  to 
oxir  beloved  coxmtry  never  once  reveals  any 
desire  to  Judge  men  by  a  standard  other 
tban  their  need  of  your  belp.  For  this  rea- 
son I  am  encouraged  to  speak  to  you  this 
evening  about  the  two-pronged  attack  on 
the  American  way  of  life  as  you  and  I  have 
come  to  know  and  love  it — and  as  your  fath- 
ers and  mothers,  your  sons  and  daughters 
and  you  yotirselves  nave  lived  and  fought 
and  multitudes  have  died  for  it.  I  refer  to 
the  movement  to  take  Ood  out  of  the  public 
school  and  to  force  the  child  out  of  the 
private  school.  * 

You  may  already  know  of  my  deep  concern 
over  the  recent  Supreme  Coiurt  decision  ban- 
ning the  regent's  prayer  In  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  State.  As  you  know,  that 
prayer  is  a  simple,  short,  nondenomlnatlonal 
and  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  depend- 
ence upon  Ood  and  a  request  for  His  bless- 
ing. I  fully  appreciate  the  high  responsi- 
bility of  the  Co\irt  to  guard  our  Constitution 
and  the  delicacy  of  Its  task.  Moreover,  I 
respect  the  integrity  and  the  dedication  of 
the  men  who  are  charged  with  this  solemn 
commission.  But  I  am  convinced  that  in  this 
case  six  Justices  rendered  a  decision  which 
will  be  harmful  to  America.  Aa  an  American 
who  loves  his  country  more  than  his  life, 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  responsibility  to  express 
my  concern  publicly. 

The  first  amendment  states  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion."  One  of  the  foundation 
atones  of  oxir  American  political  system,  this 
amendment  provides  that  the  Oovernment 
shall  not  throw  the  mantle  of  its  prefer- 
ence over  any  particular  church. 

Our  Foimdlng  Fathers  knew  of  the  bitter 
experiences  in  Europe  with  establiihed  and 
state-supported  churches,  where  In  some 
lands  preferment  was  given  those  who  be- 
longed to  a  special  church,  and  persecution 
was  the  lot  of  those  who  did  not  affiliate. 
Their  solution  to  the  troublesome  church- 
state  problem  was  to  separate  the  two,  to 
make  them  independent  of  each  other,  and 
thereby  to  assure  equal  rights  to  all  citi- 
zens irrespective  of  their  religious  convic- 
tions. 

This  was  their  simple  and  clear  objective 
when  they  wrote  the  first  amendment,  ^w 
in  America  disagree  with  that  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly no  Catholic  disagrees  with  It,  for  we 
are  well  satisfied  with  such  separation  of 
church  and  state  as  exists  In  our  country. 
Almost  half  a  century  ago  Cardinal  Gibbons 
expressed  the  American  Catholic  position 
clearly  when  be  stated:  "No  establishment  of 
religion  is  being  dreamed  of  here  by  any- 
one; but  were  it  to  be  attempted,  it  would 
meet  with  united  opposition  from  the  Cath- 
olic people,  prlesu  and  prelates."  And 
Archbishop  Vagnozzi,  the  representative  of 
Pope  John  XXm  In  the  United  States,  re- 
cently expressed  a  similar  opinion:  "Whether 
they  remain  a  minority  or  become  a  major- 
ity, I  am  sure  that  American  Catholics  will 
not  Jeopardize  their  cherished  religious  free- 
dom in  exchange  for  a  privileged  position." 

Catholics  do  not  want  their  chiu-ch,  <»  any 
other  church,  to  be  state  supported  in  the 
United  States.    They  are  of  one  mind  with 


the  men  who  were   the  architects   of 
Republic. 

By  the  first  amendment,  however,  %txe 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  country  never 
tended  to  purge  public  life  In  America  [of 
all  religion.  They  never  intended  to  estab- 
lish Irrellgion.  Their  declaration  of  qe- 
pendence  upon  God  anteceded  their  Declatja- 
tlon  of  Independence  from  England.  Tbey 
were  themselves  religious  men,  whose  fsljth 
in  God  and  dependence  upon  Him  i>ermeatied 
both  their  private  and  their  public  IlTles- 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  mention  Him  [in 
their  public  utterance,  to  open  their  deliber- 
ations with  prayer  to  Him,  to  set  up  chttp- 
lalncies,  and  to  ask  the  President  to  cauf  a 
day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God.  On 
religious  values  they  built  this  Nation  a)id 
on  these  values  it  has  ever  stood  firm. 

But  now  there  Is  abroad  In  our  land]  a 
new  spirit  which  seeks  to  change  this  reSi- 
glouB  tradition  of  America,  to  place  a  non- 
traditional  interpretation  on  the  Constltju- 
tlon,  to  remove  religion  entirely  from  t|he 
public  domain,  and  to  conunit  our  Govetin- 
ment  to  the  side  of  irrellgion.  This  Is  tjhe 
establishment  of  a  new  religion  of  secular- 
ism.   This  should  be  ruled  unconstitutiomal. 

Followers  of  this  new  secularlstlc  approiych 
have  seized  upon  an  expression  that  Thoi^^^ 
Jefferson  used  years  after  the  first  amend- 
ment was  written,  and  have  made  it  th^ir 
battle  cry.  Jefferson  spoke  of  a  "wall  of 
separation"  between  church  and  state,  fl'or 
him  this  wall  was  a  dividing  line,  a  fea^e, 
if  you  will,  between  friendly  neighbors.  The 
secularists  have  breathed  Into  his  metaphor 
a  new  and  sinister  meaning  which  he  neyer 
Intended.  Jefferson  spoke  of  a  wall,  but  tl^ey 
have  made  it  a  rampart  between  church  »|ad 
state  as  though  they  were  hostile  elemeitts 
in  our  country.  Instead  of  friendly  partaprs 
claiming,  each  in  its  proper  sphere,  the  al- 
legiance of  men's  hearts.  [ 

I  went  to  a  public  elementary  school  t|nd 
to  a  public  high  school  in  Massachusetts, 
and  during  those  13  years  all  my  teachers 
but  two  were  Protestant  and  from  theaj  I 
learned  a  reverence  for  God  and  religion. 
I  am  sure  that  you  learned  the  same  lessors. 
Now  we  are  being  told  that  education  mifist 
have  nothing  to  do  with  God.  Now  we  4re 
being  told  that  the  U.S.  Government  mVst 
have  nothing  to  do  with  God.  Now  we  4re 
being  told  that  if  a  group  of  children  stand 
in  their  classroom  to  acknowledge  volii|n- 
tarily  and  in  22  simple  words  their  faith  in 
God,  they  are  violating  the  Constitution  and 
breaking  the  law  of  this  land.  This  decision 
disregards  the  traditional  rights  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  parents  and  cMl- 
dren.  Firmly  do  I  believe  with  Justjce 
Stewart  that  "to  deny  the  wish  of  tlifse 
schoolchildren  to  Join  in  reciting  this  prajer 
is  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  shaiihg 
in  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation." 

Little  by  little  the  old  America  disappeiftrs 
from  us — a  country  whose  religious  tradltlpn 
and  faith  In  God  were  her  granite-like  sw|p- 
ports  and  the  firm  pledge  of  her  strofig 
endm-ance.  As  President  Kennedy  stated  in 
hla  Inaugural  address,  "Our  forefaUv^rs 
fought  for  the  belief  that  the  rights  of  m|in 
come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the  Stflte 
but  from  the  hand  of  God."  Yet,  at  ev«(ry 
opportunity,  the  secularists  proclaim  religion 
and  the  state  as  hostile  forces  in  our  couh- 
try,  instead  of  friendly  partners,  each  in  Jts 
own  way,  serving  man. 

Theirs  is  a  crusade,  not  for  freedom  iof 
religion,  but  for  freedom  from  rellgic^n. 
Their  goal  is  to  strip  America  of  all  l(er 
religious  traditions.  A  classic  example  lof 
their  technique  is  the  controversy  over  F«d- 
eral  aid  to  education.  They  have  so  pm- 
poeefully  obsciued  and  confused  the  ques- 
tlon  that  millions  of  God-fearing  Americans 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  can  ^e 
no  peaceful  cooperation  between  God  attd 
our  country. 


A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  proposal  was 
made  to  use  Federal  funds  to  enable  the 
schools  of  our  covin  try  to  improve  their 
standard  of  excellence.  At  once  the  ad- 
ministration assumed  the  position  that 
children  In  nonpublic  schools  could  not  be 
helped,  and  there  are  nearly  6^1  million 
children  in  nonpublic  elementary  and  high 
schools  throughout  the  United  States.  Tbe 
administration  contended  that  these  young- 
sters must  not  benefit  from  any  Federal 
program  of  educational  assistance.  And 
why?  Because  in  most  cases  their  education 
was  God  centered:  it  is  religious. 

As  education,  it  equals  that  given  in  pub- 
lic schools.  Certificates  of  transfer  from 
private  to  public  schools  are  honored  with- 
out question.  These  students  leam  to  read 
and  write  and  they  learn  geography  and 
mathematics  and  languages  and  science  and 
American  history  and  they  love  their  coun- 
try as  well  as  their  friends  in  public  school. 
They  are  preparing  for  the  same  responsible 
citizenship.  And,  side  by  side,  with  their 
public  school  neighbors,  they  will  later  take 
their  places  as  the  workers,  teachers,  tech- 
nicians, scientists — and  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  next  generation. 

If  our  country  Is  attacked,  they  will  fight 
for  it;  they  will  die  for  it,  as  so  many  of 
them  have  done  before.  In  addition,  they  pay 
their  taxes  to  the  Government.  But  some 
argue  that  not  one  penny  of  Federal  funds 
may  be  used  to  improve  the  excellence  of 
their  education  because  In  their  schools.  In 
addition  to  their  regular  subjects,  they  are 
permitted  to  learn  about  God. 

This  is  Injustice.  This  Is  discrimination. 
This  is  an  economic  penalty  against  the 
schools  performing  a  public  service  for  our 
country  parallel  to  that  of  the  public  schools. 
These  parents  are  penalized  for  exercising 
their  constitutionally  protected  right  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school  of  their  choice — 
a  right  which  even  the  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld. 

When  Catholics  protested  this  evident  In- 
justice, the  forces  of  secularism  took  the 
position  that  they  would  prefer  to  see  the 
Federal  aid  program  die  than  have  It  benefit 
the  children  In  God-centered  schools.  Why 
are  they  so  eager  to  gain  Federal  funds  for 
one  school  system  alone?  If,  with  a  firm 
and  even  hand,  taxes  are  applied  across  the 
board  without  regard  for  race,  creed,  and 
color,  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  money  thus  collected  would  be  dis- 
tributed across  the  board  with  an  equally 
firm  and  even  hand.  When  we  speak  of 
Government  money,  let  us  remember  that 
the  Government  does  not  create  money. 
Taxes  for  education  are  also  collected  from 
the  parents  of  these  children.  If  no  part 
of  these  taxes  Is  returned  In  any  lorm  to 
aid  the  nonrellgious  aspects  of  their  chil- 
dren's education,  how  can  this  be  Just? 

Is  not  this  taxation  with  participation? 
And  eventually  and  Inevitably  will  it  not 
strangle  the  splendid  lndep>endent  school 
systems  which  so  many  God-fearing  parents 
of  all  religions  have,  with  so  many  sacrifices, 
established  and  maintained? 

Catholics,  as  a  group,  are  not  opposed  to 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Most  take  the 
position  that  it  is  for  the  Congress  to  decide 
whether  the  schools  of  our  country  really 
need  Federal  funds.  They  simply  say  that 
If  legislation  Is  enacted,  It  should  apply  to 
all  children  on  a  nondiscriminating  basis. 
Furthermore,  many  Americans  fear  the  crea- 
tion of  a  monopoly  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. They  cherish  the  survival  of  their 
God-centered  schools,  and  they  realiae  that 
such  control  by  the  Government  can  easily 
lead  to  Iron-curtaln  education.  Indeed,  the 
more  variety  in  our  educational  systems,  the 
richer  will  be  our  culture.  My  prayerful 
hope  is  that  other  independent  schools  will 
flourish  in  our  beloved  land.  For,  as  these 
independent  schools  grow,  our  free  society 
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will  become  stronger  through  this  diversity 
of  education.  The  recent  iinfortunate  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  therefore,  may 
well  become  a  blewlng  in  disguise,  if  it 
alerU  us  to  the  dangers  of  a  uniformity 
which  would  blind  our  children  to  the  world 
of  the  spirit. 

I  am  gratefully  ,j)tfcouraged  that  since  the 
current  controverfy  on  Federal  aid  began. 
frank  dlsciisKlons  have  cleared  the  air  and 
clarified  the  Issues.  Leading  authorities  on 
constitutional  law  state  that  aid  given  to 
the  nonrellgious  aspects  of  the  education  of 
children  in  Ood-centered  schools  Is  cer- 
tainly not  unconstitutional. 

Moreover,  on  last  June  25,  Mr.  Abraham 
Ribicoff,  the  Secretary  for  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  declared  that  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  enth-ely  permissible  financial  assist- 
ance to  privat«  schools.  I  applaud  this  Judg- 
ment, and  I  rejoice  in  the  greater  under- 
standing that  has  more  recently  been  brought 
to  this  contrcversy. 

I  have  chosen  this  subject  for  my  address 
to  you  this  evening  with  the  desire  to  clarify 
further  these  issues,  and  also  to  encoiu-age 
you  to  help  your  neighbors  understand  why 
we  must  not  take  Goo  out  of  the  public 
school  and  force  the  child  out  of  the  private 
school.  As  members  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  you  have  pioneered  social  legisla- 
tion; you  have  safeguarded  the  rights  of  all 
individuals;  you  have  been  farslghted  in 
maintaining  tlie  traditions  of  America.  Our 
children  are  America's  hope,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  every  last  one  of  them  is  tremen- 
dously im]3ortunt  to  us  all.  Liberty,  truth, 
justice,  equal  ty — theee  you  have  embla- 
zoned on  your  eagle  coat  of  arms. 

In  pleading  for  o\ir  children,  I  know  that 
I  speak  to  an  understanding  audience,  for 
the  work  you  have  done  for  the  betterment 
of  youth  Is  well  known.  In  arguing  for  the 
godly  traditions  of  America,  I  feel  the  same 
confidence,  for  your  motto— no  dead  letter, 
but  one  by  which  you  live — is:  "Freedom  un- 
der God's  law  in  our  world."  It  is  a  motto 
which,  if  lived,  will  protect  and  preserve  our 
beloved  country. 


UNESCO  ANTIDISCRIMINATION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  part  of  the  history  of  UNESCO  to 
be  the  victim  of  heated  and  emotional 
attacks  from  the  rlghtwing  know-noth- 
ing segment  of  our  society.  These  at- 
tacks, based  on  fear  and  suspicion  rather 
than  on  even  a  shred  of  truth,  have  now 
been  directed  against  the  UNESCO  con- 
vention and  recommendation  against 
discrimination  in  education. 

It  is  hard  to  understand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  one  could  be  for  discrimina- 
tion in  education  because  of  race,  creed, 
or  sex  but  apparently  there  are  those 
who  feel  this  way  because  pressure  has 
been  put  upon  school  boards  in  south- 
ern California  to  pass  resolutions 
against  the  UNESCO  antidiscrimina- 
tion programs. 

The  issues  at  stake  here  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  "Dixon  Line,"  a  news- 
paper column  by  Dixon  Gayer  in  the 
Garden  Grove  News.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  to  be  followed  by  copies  of  the 
UNESCO  convention  and  recommenda- 
tion against  discrimination  In  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 


A  Vote  fob  CMscumimation 
(By  Dixon  Gayer) 

Last  week  the  LoweU  Joint  School  District 
in  La  Habra  was  asked  to  adopt  a  resolution 
opposing  the  UNESCO  convention  against 
discrhnlnation  in  education.  The  La  Habra 
City  School  Board  is  due  to  consider  the  same 
request  for  the  second  time  this  week. 

The  request  has  been  brought  before  the 
Garden  Grove  Elementary  School  District, 
where  it  Is  awaiting  its  second  hearing — due 
to  come  before  the  board  again  within  a 
month. 

Other  school  districts  which  have  been 
asked  to  lash  out  against  the  Convention 
and  Recommendation  Against  Discrimination 
in  Education  are  Los  Alamltos.  Orange,  Santa 
Ana,  Fullerton,  Anaheim,  Tustln,  Laguna 
Beach,  etc.,  etc. 

The  continued  harassing  of  local  school 
boards  to  deal  with  this  matter  Is  deplorable 
In  view  of  the  facts.  That  school  boards 
should  be  asked  to  go  on  record  favoring 
discrimination  in  education — which  Is,  in 
essence,  what  such  a  resolution  would  sug- 
gest— Is  incredible. 

The  fact  that  some  boards  actually  have 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  isolationists 
who  have  steamrollered  this  campaign  is  be- 
yond belief — but  it  is  true. 

Wliat  are  the  facta  to  be  considered  in 
this  matter? 

The  Convention  Against  Discrimination  In 
Education,  approved  at  the  llth  General 
Conference  in  September  of  1960,  was  drawn 
up  at  the  request  of  member  nations  which 
have  found  it  difficult  to  achieve  equality 
of  education  In  their  countries  because  of 
many  different  socloeconomlc-rellglous  rea- 
sons. 

The  convention,  which  applies  only  to 
those  member  states  which  wish  to  become 
a  party  to  it.  Insures  these  things: 

1.  It  prohibits  discrimination  by  means  of 
exclusion,  distinction,  limitation,  or  prefer- 
ence of  schooling  for  reasons  of  sex  (male 
versus  female) ,  race,  color,  language,  religion, 
political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social 
origin,  economic  condition,  or  birth. 

2.  It  recognizes  separate  but  equal  facil- 
ities for  pupils  of  the  two  sexes,  or  those 
with  religious  and  linguistic  differences  in 
countries  where  this  might  be  desirable. 
(Remember  in  some  countries,  men  and 
women  could  not  study  In  the  same  facu- 
lties, for  instance.) 

3.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  minority 
groups  to  have  private  schools,  but  Insists 
that  private  education  be  equal  in  quality 
to  that  of  public  education. 

4.  It  makes  primary  education  free  and 
compulsory,  secondary  education  generally 
available  and  accessible  to  all.  and  higher 
education  equally  accessible  on  the  basis  of 
Individual  capacity. 

5.  It  Insures  equivalent  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  would  Insure  the  provision  of 
teacher  training  without  discrimination. 

6.  It  asks  that  education  be  based  upon 
concepts  of  the  full  development  of  the 
human  personality  and  strengthening  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom; 
It  promotes  understanding,  tolerance,  and 
friendship  among  all  nations,  racial  and 
religious  groups,  and  It  shall  promote  peace. 
(Oooope.) 

7.  It  recognizes  the  first  rights  of  parents 
and  legal  guardians  to  choose  institutions 
other  than  public  schools  If  the>  so  desire — 
provided  these  conform  to  minimum  stand- 
ards of  education. 

8.  Standards  of  education  are  determined 
by  the  competent  authorities  In  each  member 
state,  and  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
shall  enter  the  picture  only  in  the  event  of 
a  dispute  on  interpretation  between  two  or 
more  states  (countries)  which  are  party  to 
the  convention. 

9.  Religious  and  moral  education  of  the 
children  must  be  in  conformity  with  their 


own  convictions,  and  no  chUd  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  religious  instruction  Incon- 
sistent with  his  convictions. 

It  is  difllcult,  since  our  Founding  Fathers 
conceived  the  above  Ideas  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago,  for  this  Nation  to  know  what  part 
of  the  convention  school  boards  are  being 
asked  to  oppose. 

But  it  Is  not  really  necessary  to  consider 
this  question  at  length,  for  the  greatest  in- 
consistency of  aU  from  those  who  demand 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  deny  ratification  of 
the  convention  is  this : 

Because  the  convention  contains  no  pro- 
vision for  Federal-State  education  systems, 
the  United  States  cannot  be  a  party  to  the 
convention,  since  ours  is  a  local  form  of  edu- 
cation. 

UNESCO  has  flatly  stated  that  the  con- 
vention is  not  to  come  up  before  tbe  D.S. 
Congress — and  the  State  Department  has  an- 
nounced that  It  has  not  placed  the  con- 
vention before  the  UJS.  Government  and  does 
not  Intend  to  do  so. 

I  am  in  possession  of  statements  from  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona;  Brooks  Hays. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Senator  Thomas 
Kuchel,  of  California;  State  Senator  John 
Murdy;  and  Senator  Clair  Engel.  of  Cali- 
fornia— all  saying  that  the  convention  Is  not 
coming  before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Why,  then,  should  local  school  boards, 
charged  with  running  the  schools  in  their 
district,  be  burdened  with  a  conrideratlon 
which  Is  not  a  consideration?  Why  should 
they  waste  time  on  a  nonexistent  Senate 
action? 

What  about  the  UNESCO  recommendation 
against  discrimination  In  education,  then? 
Unlike  the  convention,  the  recommendation 
does  have  the  endorsement  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  exactly  what  the  name  says — 
a  reconmiendatlon — and  it  doesn't  reqxiire 
ratification  by  the  Senate.  It  wUl  not  come 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification  or  any 
other  action. 

The  reconunendatlon  includes  all  of  the 
major  points  listed  above  in  the  convention. 
but  because  it  is  only  a  recommendation  it 
cannot  possibly  have  any  binding  effect  upon 
anyone.  It  leaves  individual  countries  free 
to  determine  what  suggestions,  if  any.  they 
may  wish  to  support. 

In  the  United  States  such  decisions  (to 
adopt  any  or  all  of  the  recommendations), 
rest  with  the  local  school  boards.  It  might. 
in  fact  be  more  appropriate  to  ask  local 
school  boau'ds  to  read  and  vote  upon  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  different 
points  of  the  recommendation  than  It  is 
to  ask  them  to  advise  Congress  of  their  over- 
all rejection  of  the  convention. 

We  would  be  Interested  in  which  points 
they  might  wish  to  reject.  (And  we  rather 
suFpect  that  there  would  be  none.) 

One  wonder  at  the  motives  of  those  who 
have  pressed  so  hard  to  urge  school  boards 
to  oppose  the  convention  and  recommenda- 
tion against  discrimination  in  education. 

Are  they,  then,  for  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation? 

Or  are  these  people  simply  Isolationists 
who  oppose  our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  and  are  using  this  as  a  means  of 
downgrading  the  U.N.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
uninformed  public? 

In  Laguna  Beach,  late  in  June,  the  school 
board  met  the  typical  "concerned  parents" 
demand  for  action  on  the  UNSSCO  Conven- 
tion with  a  flKt  refusal  to  take  any  action 
at  all. 

In  a  simple  statement  the  board  said  that 
"It  is  the  belief  of  the  board  of  education 
that  a  local  school  board  Is  elected  to 
operate  the  schools  of  its  district  and  should 
confine  Itself  to  that  responsibrnty. 

"It  is  our  policy  as  a  board  not  to  support 
or  oppose  any  issue  wliich  Is  or  might  be- 
come political  or  partimn  and  beyond  our 
legal  prerogatives.     This   is  such  an    issue. 
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"Am  IndtrUluals,  we  may  and  sbould  cup- 
port  or  opfiom  any  iMue  whicb  concerns  lu 
on  the  local,  8Ute,  national  or  worldwide 


"As  a  board  we  #hniiui  remain  dedicated 
to  the  task  ot  jaoviaing  the  best  schools  In 
the  Nation  for  our  children." 

This,  we  believe,  Is  the  only  answer  to  the 
"conoomed  parents"  who  would  involve  local 
school  boards  In  "one-world"  controversy. 
If  this  kind  of  petty  politicking  is  permitted 
to  continue  in  school  board  meetings,  it 
will  do  more  to  destroy  local  control  of  the 
schools  than  anything  UNESCO  can  con- 
trive in  6  years  of  trying. 

THX  UNESCO  COMVKMTIOM  AND  THE  UNESCO 

Rbcomicxndation  Against  Discrimination 
IN  Education 

(By  J.  Boyer  Jarvis) 

During  recent  months  the  UJ3.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  other  Oovemment  offi- 
cials, and  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
received  a  niimber  of  letters  which  reveal  an 
unfortunate  public  misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
sation (UNESCO).  Some  of  these  letters 
even  express  concern  lest  the  United  States 
permit  UNESCO  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over 
American  education.  This  concern  is  oc- 
casioned by  a  definite  misconception  of  the 
status  and  purpose  of  the  UNESCO  con- 
vention and  the  UNESCO  reconunendation 
against  discrimination  in  education. 

The  following  statement  seeks  to  correct 
such  misunderstanding.  It  also  provides  a 
concise  report  concerning  the  convention 
and  the  recommendation. 

UNESCO,  as  one  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations,  is  dedicated  to 
enhancing  the  possibility  of  peace  among 
nations  by  seeking  constantly  to  extend  the 
range  of  international  understanding  and  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  modern  science  and 
technology  to  more  and  more  of  the  world's 
population.  Through  its  support  of  impor- 
tant research  and  development  projects,  in- 
volving jMurticlpation  by  scientists,  scholars, 
and  educators  from  many  countries.  UNESCO 
is  helping  to  enlarge  man's  store  of  knowl- 
edge and  to  make  it  more  readily  accessible 
wherever  it  can  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  welfare.  UNESCO  makes  its 
resources  available,  on  request,  to  countries 
which  desire  assistance  in  developing,  ex- 
panding, and  strengthening  their  educa> 
tional  systems.  Recognizing  and  respecting 
the  independence  and  autonomy  of  its  more 
than  100  member  states,  UNESCO  is  inter- 
ested in  insuring  that  in  the  new  and  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world  the  opportxinl- 
ties  for  education,  at  all  levels,  will  be  equal 
to  the  needs  of  peoples  who  are  atriving, 
sometimes  against  great  odds,  to  overcome 
the  handicaps  of  centuries  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  Ignorance. 

UNESCO  is  clearly  prohibited  from  inter- 
ferlng  In  the  educational  policies,  or  In  any 
other  domestic  eoncems,  of  Its  member 
states.  This  restriction  is  written  without 
equivocation  into  the  UNESCO  constitution 
(art.  I.  par.  3): 

"With  a  view  to  prasenring  the  independ- 
ence, Integrity  and  fruitful  dlvenlty  of  the 
cultures  and  educational  eystems  of  the 
states  members  of  this  orfanlaattDn.  the  or- 
ganleation  la  prohibited  from  InteVvening  in 
matters  which  are  eaaentially  within  their 
domestic  Jurladietlon." 

In  keeping  with  Ita  broad  purposes  and 
In  full  harmony  with  the  above  reatrlotlon, 
the  UNESCO  General  Oonferenee,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  all  UNESCO  member 
Btatee,  adopted  In  IMO  a  eonventlon  and  a 
recommendation  agalnat  dlaerlmlnatlon  in 
edueatlon.  The  deelaloa  to^mft  theee  doou- 
menu  was  made  by  the  UNMOO  General 
Oonferenee  In  IMS,  fDUowinf  studies  dating 
baek  to  1»M  and  aarrted  on  by  a  special  U.lf . 
Bubcommlaalon   and   by   membera   ot  the 


UNESCO  staff.  Both  in- these  earlier  studie^ 
and  in  the  actual  work  of  drafting  the  conj 
vention  and  the  recommendation,  officlaJ 
representatives  of  the  Ctovernment  of  the 
United  States  played  a  prominent  role.  AXi 
each  stage  in  this  rather  long  process,  the|| 
received  guidance  from  officials  In  the  De>^ 
partment  of  State.  In  addition,  they  con-j 
suited  with  officials  of  the  Department  al| 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Den 
partment  of  Justice,  the  Department  on 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Labor,  an<j 
other  Government  agencies  having  an  Intern 
est  in  the  general  problem  of  discrimination* 

At  a  very  early  point  in  the  development) 
of  the  convention  and  the  recommendatioti 
against  discrimination  in  education,  the) 
United  States  announced  that  it  did  noKj 
Intend  to  ratify  the  convention.  That  de-> 
clslon  was  reaffirmed  In  a  letter  written  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Brooks  Hays  to 
Senator  Carl  Hatden  on  July  29,  1961.  Th^ 
letter  was  entered  in  the  daily  Congressionai^ 
RzcOBD  for  August  3,  1961  (pp.  A6013  and 
A6014).  J 

This  position  was  taken  In  recognition  ce\ 
the  fact  that  In  the  United  States  the  ad-^ 
ministration  of  education  is  a  legal  responsl-« 
billty  of  State  and  local  agencies.  Nevertha< 
less,  the  representatives  of  the  United  State^ 
made  positive  and  very  helpful  contributionsj 
to  the  drafting  of  both  the  convention  and 
the  recommendation.  Working  with  repre4 
sentatlves  from  40  other  countxies,  theW 
exercise  great  care  to  insure  that  the  prlnrt 
clples  and  provisions  In  the  final  texts  at 
the  two  instruments  would  not  be  In  conflioi 
with  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States. 

The  distinction  between  the  UNESCO  Conr> 
vention  Against  Discrimination  In  Educa^ 
tlon  and  the  UNESCO  recommendatioii 
against  discrimination  in  education  needs  td 
be  emphasized.  While  the  two  documents 
are  alike  In  their  basic  content  and  in  thetV 
purpose  to  encourage  elimination  of  dia-t 
crimination  based  on  considerations  of  race^ 
sex.  religion,  national  or  social  origin,  at 
economic  condition,  they  differ  In  one  vei^ 
significant  respect.  The  convention  is  6ul>t 
Ject  to  ratification  by  member  countries  <if 
UNESCO,  and  when  ratified  It  has  the  statu^ 
of  an  International  treaty  among  the  ratify-^ 
Ing  coimtries.  Thus  far  only  five  nations—* 
the  Central  African  Republic,  France.  Israel, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  the  United 
Ellngdom — have  ratified  this  convention. 

The  recommendation  Is  simply  a  carefully 
written  statement  of  ideals  and  principle^ 
which  merit  serious  consideration  by  thi) 
member  states  of  UNESCO.  For  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  for  other  nations,  it  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  comparing  our  actus) 
achievements  with  our  generally  accepted 
principles  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all.  The  recominendaton  clearly  recog-> 
nlzes  that  education  is  the  responsibility  o^ 
each  individual  country.  An  objective  examrj 
Inatlon  of  this  document  will  show  that  it* 
purposes  are  entirely  compatible  with  the 
traditional  administrative  pattern  ot  publiq 
and  private  education  In  the  United  States* 
where  operation  and  control  of  public  schoola 
rest  firmly  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local 
authorltlea  and  operation  and  control  og 
private  schools  resides  with  their  sponsora* 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Z  suggeaH 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSZDINO  OFFICER.  ThQ 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rol)« 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  td 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 
Bartlstt 
Beau 
Bible 

BUBh 


(No.  Ift4  Ug,| 

Byrd.  Va. 

Chavse 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cannon 

Clark 

Ospshart 

Cotton 

Oarlaon 

Ourtia 

Case 

Dlrksen 

ii 


TE 

August  10 

Douglas 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pell 

Eastland 

Keating 

Prouty 

Ellender 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Engle 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Ervin 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Pong 

Long,  Hawaii 

Russell 

Pulbright 

Long,  La. 

SaltonstaU 

Gore 

Mag  n  use  n 

Smathers 

Gruenlng 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Hickey 

McsClellan 

Symington 

Hill 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Holland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Hruska 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Williams,  Del. 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Yarboroxigh 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Jordan,  NO. 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair.)  A  quorum  is 
present. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  commu- 
nications satellite  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  commenced  its  session 
this  noon,  I  made  the  following  state- 
ment. 

If    legislative   paralysis   once    again    besets 
US- 
Let  me  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  that   as  yet  legislative  paralysis 
has  not  beset  us — 

a  motion  for  cloture  may  be  in  order.  To 
choose  that  course,  if  it  comes  to  Uiat.  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  but  the 
leadership  shall  not  be  hesitant  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  Senate.  In  such  an  event 
the  issue  will  be  simply:  Are  two- thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  determined 
that  a  decision  shall  be  made,  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  calling 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  notify  the  Senate  that,  begin- 
ning tomorrow  morning  or  any  day 
thereafter,  if  the  leadership  feels  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  legisla- 
tive processes  of  the  Senate  to  lay  down 
a  petition  for  cloture,  it  will  do  so.  This 
is  just  a  notification  of  what  may  happen 
either  tomorrow  morning  or  any  morn- 
ing thereafter. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Did  the  majority  leader 
say  that  legislative  paralysis  has  not  yet 
set  in? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Yea,  not  yet. 

Mr.  MXWDT.  Would  the  majority 
leader  agree  that  the  patient  is  begin- 
ning to  show  some  of  the  symptonu  of 
the  disease? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Which  patient? 

Mr.  MUNDT.   The  patient  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some,  yes. 
I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield, 

Mr.  AZKEN.  While  we  are  talking 
about  things  that  have  set  In,  let  me  ask 
whether  Inortlfloatlon  has  set  in? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  quite.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
mistakes  paralysis  for  rigor  mortis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  the 
purpose  of  these  remarks  is  to  serve  no- 
tice on  the  Senate  that  at  any  time  from 
now  on,  a  petition  for  cloture  may  be 
filed. 


RECESS   UNTIL  9  A.M.   TOMORROW 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  vm- 
til  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
August  11, 1962,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  10, 1962: 

National  Sciemcz  Foundation 

Dr.  Harvey  Brooks,  of  UasaachuMtta,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  «x< 
pirlng  May  10,  IdCS.  vice  Julius  A.  Stratton. 


■■» 


SENAIl 

Sati  RDAY,  Algist  11,  1962 

^Legislative  day  of  Friday.  August  10, 
1962) 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Leb 
Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  whose  rule  is  law.  but  In  whom 
there  is  love  that  never  fails  and  a  mercy 
like  the  wideness  of  the  sea:  Thou  hast 
piven  us  our  yesterdays,  and  in  that 
record  of  what  we  have  written,  we  have 
written  of  good  or  of  ill.  Our  grateful 
memories  of  temptations  resisted  ajTd 
victories  won  are  secure.  Our  tomor- 
rows are  within  Thy  care,  as  the  future 
lies  before  us. 

Today  is  ours,  fresh  from  Thy  hands. 
It  is  sustained  as  in  the  morning  we 
write  at  the  top  of  ita  page  "In  the  be- 
ginning, Ood."  Grant  us  the  grace  to 
command  it,  to  seize  it.  to  mold  it  to 
Thy  purposes,  and  so  to  number  its 
hours  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  the  wisdom  that  shall  be  as  healing 
balm  for  this  ailing  world. 

We  ask  it  in  the  holy  name  of  the 
One  who  has  said:  "Aa  thy  day,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be."    Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTINa  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

,  The  leglslaUve  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.8,  BiHAn. 

PRSaXOSNT  PRO  TSMPOaa. 

WatMngton,  D.C.,  Auguat  It.  IMl. 
"0  tht  Smut*: 

Being  temporarily  abaent  from  the  Senate, 
I  »ppoint  Hon.  Lu  MircAtF.  a  Senator  from 

CVIII 1018 


the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cakl  Hatdkn, 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.    METCALF    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calen- 
dar days  of  Thursday,  August  9,  and  Fri- 
day, August  10,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


TIME  SPENT  ON  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SPACE  COMMUNICATIONS  BILL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  on  my  calculations  con- 
cerning the  time  spent  by  the  Senate  in 
consideration  of  the  space  communica- 
tions bill.  Yesterday,  I  noted— as  is  to 
be  found  on  page  16121  of  the  Rkcord— 
that  this  measure  had  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  five  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  by  one  in  the  House,  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  well  over  3.000  pages 
of  testimony,  which  took  45  days  to  pre- 
sent. I  wish  to  make  clear,  if  it  was 
not  already  so,  that  these  45  days  and 
3.000  pages  represent  a  total  of  the  time 
spent  in  both  the  five  Senate  commit- 
tees and  the  single  House  committee. 
I  may  add  that  the  total  pages  of  hear- 
ings recited  did  not  include  those  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  are 
now  available,  and  swell  the  total.  I 
also  mentioned  that  this  measure  had 
consumed  308  pages  of  the  Record  dur- 
ing 14  days.  This  figure  was  incorrect; 
actually,  there  had  been  308  pages  of  de- 
bate in  12  days  on  the  Senate  floor,  or 
358  pages  of  debate  in  14  days  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  Yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings raised  these  totals. 

I  make  this  statement  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  Record  is  clear,  and  to  cor- 
rect a  misstatement  which  I  made  yes- 
terday. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  should  like  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  and  I  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  some  of  our 
Members  who  may  be  interested  in  what 
I  am  about  to  do  to  arrive  on  the  floor: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  and  that  the  quorum  call  be 
reacinded  at  the  end  of  15  minutei. 

The  ACTING  PRS8IDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— although  I  shall  not 
object— let  me  aak  whether  there  is  to 
be  a  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  in  order  to 
comment  on  the  same  point,  let  me  say 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Conneetleut 
and  I  have  the  same  objective.  I  wlah 
to  apeak  on  sevei*al  matters  for  perhaps 
4  or  5  minutes,  and  I  believe  that  per- 


haps the  Senator  from  Cozmectlcut  ha-"* 
the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  wish  to  speak  briefly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  a  morning  hour  for  the  next  15 
minutes,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
I  may  be  recognised. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Proident,  I 
am  trying  to  be  accommodating  to  all 
Members  of  this  body,  especially  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  pending  bill.  I 
am  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  Senators 
who  are  on  their  way  to  the  Chamber 
to  arrive  here  in  time.  If  I  cannot  ob- 
tain the  acquiescence  of  the  entire  Sen- 
ate in  the  latest  request  I  have  made, 
then  I  shall  be  forced  to  go  ahead  and 
just  take  my  chances.  But  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  do  what  it  can  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  for  the  benefit  of 
Members  who  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
now  made  two  imanimous-consent  re- 
quests, and  neither  one  has  been  ob- 
jected to.  So  far  as  I  am  ooncerxted, 
either  one  Is  all  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  most  kind;  and  if  we  can 
discuss  this  matter  for  15  minutes,  then 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  make  my  state- 
ment— or  even  sooner,  depending  on  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  no  idea  of  objecting  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  pointed  out  that  while 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  making  it 
omvenlent  for  Senators  who  are  oiH>oe- 
ing  the  bill,  we  are  tndng  to  make  It  con- 
venient for  the  leadership  and  fa:  Sen- 
ators who  favor  the  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject in  order  to  observe  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  spoken  of  the  time 
used  for  debate  on  the  bill.  I  know  he 
wishes  all  Members  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sUte  their  poeiUon.  This  bill 
is  very  technical.  Important,  and  oompU- 
oated.  I  happen  to  know  that  some  4 
or  6  Senators  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
speak  on  the  bill  itseU,  or,  at  least,  not 
to  the  extent  they  want  to.  Z  hid  a 
speech  of  approximately  00  pages;  but, 
because  of  interruptions,  Z  got  through 
only  about  6  pagns. 

Mr.  MANSriSLD.  Then,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, Z  request  unanimous  eonsint  that 
a  18-mlnute  period  be  set  Midi,  in  order 
to  permit  Senators  to  make  Inssrtlons 
in  the  Rbookb  and  speeches  not  to  eoi- 
oeed  S  mtnutaa  In  tength,  At  tlM  «id  of 
which  tlmeZ  shall  beilytn  the  floor. 

The  ACTZNO  PRMTnEHT  pro  Ism- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Z  should  Uke  to  speak 
also. 


'^v. 
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Ifr.  ICAMBFIBIJ).  I  am  trying  to 
mAke  thftt  poMlble. 

Tta«  ACnMO  PRB8IDBNT  pro  tern- 
pen.  Is  there  objeotton  to  the  requeit 
of  the  Senmtor  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  oonsoat,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  0A8I: 

8.  S684.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Angela 
Puoolo;  ead 

8.  sees.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Oredense;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlolary. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM— AMBND- 


COMMBRCIAL 
SATSLLnV 
MSNT8 

Mr.  BPARBMAN  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  propoeed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  11040)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  commerolal  oommunioa- 
tions  satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  QORK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LATTScm)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
House  bill  11040,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Laitscrk)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  House  bill  11040,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

BCr.  liONO  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  11040.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  11040,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KEFAX7VER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  11040,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUaH  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  11040.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CONSTRUCmON  OP 
CERTAIN  HIGHWAYS— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  12135)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965  for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


MOREHEAD    PATTERSON         | 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  last  we<lc 
I  lost  a  good  friend  of  more  than  IjO 
years'  standing. 

Morehead  Patterson,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  dl6|d 
in  his  sleep  Sunday  morning,  In  Wash- 
ington. 

An  international  Industrialist  aad 
public  servant  throughout  his  career,  Mr. 
Patterson  became  chief  executive  offloer 
of  American  Machine  k  Foundry  Co.  iki 
1943. 

Himself  the  holder  of  more  than  a 
score  of  patents,  Mr.  Patterson  was  in- 
strumental in  the  development  of  ti)- 
baooo  handling  and  automatic  bakovy 
equipment.  He  foresaw  the  possibilities 
of  the  American  Machine  9i  Foundry  00. 
automatic  plnspotter,  led  patient  efforts 
over  many  years  to  its  perfection,  and 
made  tenpin  bowling  a  new  sport  avail- 
able to  millions  of  people  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Patterson  successfully  directed  att- 
plication  of  the  company's  Ingenlousntes 
to  weapons  production.  The  compahy 
helped  develop  radar  antennas  for  atir- 
craft  carriers,  battleships,  and  B-49 
bombers.  It  recently  developed  ground- 
handling  and  launching  equipment  f^r 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  a  scholarly  mftn 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  chal):- 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
School  of  Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies, the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

A  native  of  Durham,  N.C..  he  gradu- 
ated from  Oroton  School,  1916,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, B.A.,  1920.  Harvard  Law  School, 
Lli.  B.,  1924.  He  attended  Oxford  in 
1920. 

He  had  been  associated  with  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  since  1926.  ^e 
was  president  of  American  Machine  L 
Foundry  Co.  from  1941  to  1958  and  h|id 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  siabe 
1943.  Under  his  direction,  the  company 
Increased  its  volume  from  some  $15  mil- 
lion to  over  half  a  billion  by  1961. 

Mr.  Patterson's  career  was  marked  by 
frequent  periods  of  public  service,  l^e 
served  in  the  Army  in  World  War  I. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Rubber  Director's  Office  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1954.  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Department's  Public  Committee  on  Per- 
sonnel Policy,  as  well  as  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Lon- 
don as  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  On 
the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Coih- 
mission,  with  the  personal  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. Later  he  served  as  the  U^S. 
Representative  for  International  Atoinic 
Energy  Agency  Negotiations,  also  wi|th 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  nuclt&r 
standards  board  of  the  American  Stanjd- 
ards  Association  and  a  vice  presldeint 
and  member  of  the  executive  committjee 
of  the  Machinery  &  Allied  Products  In- 


stitute. He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Commerce  Department's  National  Ex- 
port Expansion  Council.  Recently  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Defense  Industry  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Also  he  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Southern  Society. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Margaret  Tilt  Patterson,  a  son,  Herbert 
Parsons  Patterson,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Rufus  L.  Patterson,  a  sister,  Mrs.  Casl- 
mir  deRham,  and  two  grandchildren. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Bush  and  myself,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  the 
members  of  his  family  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy at  the  loss  of  this  very  outstand- 
ing American  cltlxen. 

I  wish  that  more  American  business- 
men had  the  high  sense  of  public  duty 
and  responsibility  possessed  by  More- 
head  Patterson. 


NASA  PATENT  POLICIES:  THE  NEED 
FOR  REVISION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
controversy  over  the  proper  policy  for 
our  Oovernment  to  follow  when  dealing 
with  patents — or  more  properly  inven- 
tions—that arise  out  of  Oovernment- 
sponsored  research  and  development 
continues  to  grow  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  Federal  research  and 
development  programs. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  conference  report  and 
cleared  for  the  President  HJl.  11737, 
authorizing  $3.7  bllhon  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  This  agency, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  our  vital  nonmllitary  space 
programs,  will  spend  almost  $2.4  billion 
on  research  and  development  alone  in 
fiscal  1963. 

Our  achievement  in  outer  space  is  a 
matter  of  continuing  concern  to  a  Con- 
gress which  has  authorized  and  a  na- 
tion which  is  supporting  a  f8u--reachlng. 
costly,  and  critically  important  space 
program.  How  well  we  succeed  will  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  vast  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  which  are  carried  out 
by  American  private  enterprise  tmder 
contracts  let  by  NASA.  Unless  we  make 
optimum  use  of  all  the  research  re- 
sources of  our  country,  particularly 
those  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy, these  huge  expenditures  will  be  for 
naught. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
space  program,  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  deserves  the  most  intensive  and 
best  effort  It  can  obtain.  President 
Kennedy  has  said  of  It : 

This  decision  demands  a  major  national 
commitment  of  scientific  and  technical 
manpower,  material,  and  facilities,  and  the 
possibility  of  their  diversion  from  other  im- 
portant activities  where  they  are  already 
thinly  spread.  It  means  a  degree  of  dedi- 
cation, organization,  and  discipline  which 
have  not  always  characterized  our  research 
and  development  efforts. 

Congress  recognized  this  need  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
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1968  when  it  imposed  the  requirement 
for  "the  most  effective  utlUiatlon  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  resources  of 
the  United  SUtee." 

Yet  the  patent  provisions  (section 
305)  of  that  act — provisions  regrettably 
adopted  behind  closed  conference  doors 
with  no  hearings  and  no  debate — have 
been  challenged  from  the  start  as  deter- 
ring the  full  utilization  of  America's  sci- 
entific resources  as  well  as  the  determi- 
nation of  the  American  people.  Indeed, 
to  many,  these  provisions  appear  to  be 
a  reversal  of  the  long-established  con- 
stitutional provision  which  authorized 
Congress  "to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts  by  seourini  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoverlee," 

How  can  we  continue  restrictive  pat- 
ent provisions  that  run  completely  con- 
trary to  the  constitutional  Inoentlvet 
established  almost  176  years  ago  and  still 
expect  American  industry  to  divert  often 
limited  selcntifle  reeouroec  from  projects 
of  a  commercial  nature  to  public  pro- 
grams which  have  frequently  an  infini- 
tesimal return  as  far  as  their  stockhold- 
ers and  tlieir  commercial  survival  are 
concerned?  Some  of  the  patent  provi- 
sions of  vai  lous  statutes  which  have  been 
adopted  In  recent  years  reflect  a  de- 
parture from  American  constitutional 
precepts.  These  provisions,  if  continued, 
are  sure  to  hamper  individual  and  cor- 
porate creativity.  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that 
our  Nation  in  Its  peaceful  conquest  of 
space  can  HI  afford  avoidable  delays  and 
impediments. 

The  pat<nt  provisions  of  NASA  have 
brought  into  focus  a  highly  controver- 
sial, complicated,  and  often  emotionally 
charged  is.sue:  Private  versus  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  those  inventions 
which  result  from  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

Different  Federal  agencies  have  varied 
views  on  this  subject.  TTiere  is  no  single 
Government -wide  policy  in  existence  to- 
day. If  such  a  Government-wide  policy 
would  mean  rigidity  without  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case 
and  would  mean  a  hampering  of  this  Na- 
tion's scientific  and  technological  effort 
then  perhaps  It  is  just  as  well  that  we  do 
not  have  a  Government-wide  policy. 

Certain^-  many  who  have  studied  this 
matter  over  a  period  of  time  generally 
agree  that,  a  rigid,  inflexible  patent 
policy  is  not  practical.  However,  a 
Governmer.t-wide  uniform  policy  with 
some  administrative  flexibility  should 
and  could  be  established.  There  are  very 
real  and  basic  differences,  however,  be- 
tween a  general  policy  that  vests  title 
of  the  patent  in  the  company  and  a 
general  policy  that  vests  title  in  the 
Government. 

The  concept  of  CJovemment  owner- 
ship of  patents  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  traditional  practice  of  the 
American  patent  system.  More  has  been 
written  and  said  about  this  concept  In 
the  past  few  years  than  at  any  time  in 
our  lilstory.  The  idea  of  Government 
ownership  was  inaugurated  in  the  early 


days  of  the  top-secret  Manhattan  atomic 
bomb  project.  This  policy  did  serve 
some  useful  purpose  at  the  time. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  was  fashioned 
by  Congress  based  on  the  wartime  Man- 
hattan project  experience. 

When  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  was  written  in  1958.  a  patent 
section  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  was  included,  as  I 
have  said,  behind  closed  doors.  A  special 
Subcommittee  on  Patents  and  Scientific 
Inventions  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  has  recom- 
mended on  two  separate  occasions  that 
this  provision  be  changed. 

After  more  than  3  years  of  intensive 
study  and  hearings,  with  witnesses  rep- 
resenting a  wide  spectrum  of  belief  on 
this  issue  the  subcommittee  concluded 
that: 

PrM«nt  ipact  p«t«nt  poUclM  damngt  imall 
bualnMs,  ooat  tht  taxpivytn  monty,  dllut* 
tht  nsuonal  tffon  to  bt  &nt  in  iptos  and 
WMU  tht  produeta  of  Mlmtl&«  rtMareh  m 
a  rMult  of  th«  rtluotanos  lo  market  asw  ta- 
vMiUons  without  ths  ntcwsary  pawnt  pro- 
t«eUon. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  patent  provisions 
of  the  Space  Act  was  reported  and  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  235  to  31  in  the 
86th  Congress.  The  Senate  faUed  to  act 
on  that  bill. 

During  this  Congress  the  House  sub- 
committee has  concentrated  on  the 
marshaling  of  evidence  which  might 
further  tend  to  support  a  present  and 
future  need  for  either  a  title  or  a  license 
approach  for  Government-sponsored 
^ace  research. 

Once  again  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended an  amendment  to  the  patent 
section  of  the  Space  Act  which  follows 
the  general  philosophy  set  out  by  Con- 
gress In  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion  Act  of  1950,  but  with  special  safe- 
guards added  to  insure  protection  of  the 
public  interest. 

When  the  hearings  began  in  1959  vir- 
tually every  member  of  the  House  sub- 
committee was  completely  convinced 
that  the  equities  demanded  title  to  the 
Government.  After  hearing  testimony 
from  70  witnesses  and  after  full  dis- 
cussion all  but  1  of  the  subcommit- 
tee members  are  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  the  equitable  solution  lies 
in  a  license  policy,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate,  rather  than 
in  a  policy  of  title  to  the  Government 
with  possible  waiver. 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  has  ordered  the  subcom- 
mittee biU,  HH.  12812,  reported  to  the 
House.  I  would  predict  that  the  other 
body  will  once  again  pass  the  bill.  This 
legislation  seelES  to  revise  the  Space  Act 
to  provide  needed  flexibility  with  respect 
to  the  current  patent  restrictions  on 
NASA.  The  bill  would  give  the  NASA 
Administrator  the  option  of  securing 
a  royalty-free  license  or  a  greater  right, 
including  complete  title,  d^}ending  on 
the  equities  involved.  For  the  first  time, 
standards  are  set  out  to  guide  the  NASA 
Administrator  in  making  this  deter- 
mination. Several  other  Improvements 
are  made.  These  improvements  are 
long  overdue. 


The  SexuLte  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  act  on  this  matter  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  would  like  to  aee 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  hold  hearings  on 
such  a  House-passed  bill. 

As  I  have  noted,  considerable  contro- 
versy exists  regarding  the  eziaUng  pat- 
ent policy  of  various  Federal  depart- 
ments. Proponents  of  the  title  and 
Ucenae  theories  txave  both  tended  to  over- 
state their  case. 

Those  who  favor  the  Government  tak- 
ing Utle  claim,  for  example,  that  the 
public  interest  demands  that  what  the 
Government  pays  for.  it  should  own. 
They  claim  that  any  other  policy  la  un- 
fair to  the  taxpayer  and  to  other  con- 
traotoiY  who  would  not  be  free  to  uae  the 
invention. 

This  argument  has  a  supertlolal  ap- 
peal, but  it  is  seriously  misleading.  Only 
in  rare  ixutanoes  does  the  Oovtxiunent 
bear  all  or  even  the  major  ooata  In  de- 
veloping Inventions.  The  Oovernment 
awards  research  contraoti  bated  oa  the 
escperionee.  knowledge,  and  aklU  of  a  par- 
ticular retearch  and  development  organ- 
nation.  The  Oovernment  takea  advan- 
tage of  an  organiiational  situation  which 
exists.  It  puts  up  money  in  order  to 
translate  the  know-how  and  ideas  of  the 
contractor  into  knowledge  useful  to  the 
Government.  This  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment bargains  for  and  what  the  tax- 
payer pays  for.  The  Government  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  in  all  sxich  cases 
a  royalty-free  liceiise  to  use  the  results 
arising  from  a  Federal  research  con- 
tract, including  any  patentable  inven- 
tions. The  Government  should  be  free 
to  make  use  of  these  results  by  utilizing 
any  manufacturer  it  chooses  In  accord- 
ance with  existing  law  and  procurement 
regulations. 

It  is  untrue  that  contractors  cannot 
make  free  use  of  inventions  to  which  the 
Government  holds  a  license.  Other  eon- 
tractors  can^nake  free  use  of  such  in- 
ventions if  the  Government  wishes  them 
to  do  so  for  its  own  purposes. 

These  contractors  cannot  use  inven- 
tions developed  with  funds  from  an  the 
taxpayers  for  ocunmercial  purposes,  how- 
ever, without  a  license  or  without  paying 
rojraltles  to  the  inventor,  depending  on 
his  equities.  This  has  been  common 
practice  within  the  free  enterprise  sjrs-- 
tem  since  the  founding  of  the  Nation. 

Other  arguments  have  been  presented 
in  favor  of  a  Government  title  policy, 
including  the  claim  that  there  would  be 
a  freer  flow  of  scientific  information. 
Under  scrutizty.  these  argiunents  simply 
do  not  stand  up. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  favor  an 
ironclad  license  policy  also  fail  to  be 
completely  convincing  under  all  circum- 
stances. A  very  large  part — some  65  per- 
cent— of  the  research  money  available 
to  private  industry  today  comes  from 
the  Federal  Government.  This  fact 
alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  extra  pre- 
cautions to  assure  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  protected  and  served  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  fruits  from  re- 
search contracts  are  utilized. 

It  is  obvious,  too.  that  some  firms  do- 
ing research  for  profit  exist  entirely  or 
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almost  entirely  on  Oovemment  con- 
tnicts.  In  sun  other  cMee,  the  Govern- 
ment h«8  done  the  original  research  and 
turned  its  flndtngw  over  to  a  private 
organisation  for  further  appUcatlcm  and 
development  Where  conditions  such 
as  these  exist,  distinctions  win  have  to 
be  carefully  made  and  the  relative  rights 
of  the  Oovemment  and  the  contractor 
equitably  determined. 

Thus,  in  some  instances,  the  Govern- 
ment will  sometimes  need  to  acquire 
a  greater  equity  in  an  invention  which 
arises  as  a  result  of  a  Federal  contract 
than  merely  a  free  license  to  use  It. 
Tlie  evidence  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee, however,  does  not  show  that  this 
will  occiu*  sufficiently  often  to  over- 
balance the  benefits  of  a  license  ap- 
proach in  general. 

The  House  bill  will  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  extremists  on  either  side. 
Those  who  Insist  on  a  rigid  Government 
title  policy  will,  in  all  probability,  cry 
"Government  giveaway"  when  anything 
less  is  proposed.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  insist  that  the  Government 
has  no  right  or  interest  in  the  inventions 
arising  from  Government  contracts  will 
cry  "Government  confiscation."  when 
anything  more  is  proposed. 

The  House  bill  is  an  excellent  starting 
point.  It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion of  Improved  relations  between  Gov- 
ernment and  private,  competitive  enter- 
prise because  it  starts  from  the  license 
premise. 

The  present  restrictive  NASA  patent 
provisions  which  were  adopted  in  a 
closed  conference  as  an  afterthought, 
and  as  a  hedge  against  space  domina- 
tion through  the  possible  development 
of  one  or  two  unforeseen  but  key  inven- 
tions, should  be  mooified.  I  hope  this 
Congress  will  be  able  to  get  on  with  a 
reasonable  solution  to  this  problem. 

I  personally  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity for  free  and  full  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  the  House  bill.  The  will  of 
the  Senate  on  this  important  issue 
should  be  made  known.  I  believe  the 
result  will  be  a  speeding  up  of  our  space 
effort,  an  elimination  of  cumbersome 
administrative  procedures,  and  an  im- 
proved relationship  between  Govern- 
ment and  biislness  which  will  benefit  all 
our  people. 


TAX  CUT  NOT  WARRANTED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  night  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  speak  to  the  Nation  on 
fiscal  and  tax  policy.  During  the  past 
week  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  making  a  tax  cut. 

In  the  most  recent  issue  of  the  New 
Republic,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dovglas],  the 
only  professional  economist  In  the  Sen- 
ate, has  a  very  thoughtful  article  op- 
posing tax  reduetitm  now.  In  the  arti- 
cle he  says  he  thinks  a  tax  cut  at  this 
time  would  be  unwise. 

He  says,  in  the  first  place,  we  would 
use   up   ammunition  which  might  be 


vitally  necessary  in  the  event  of  a 
cession,  and  the  statistics  show  we 
not  in  a  recession  now.  In  the  se 
place,  in  his  Judgment,  it  might  very 
result  in  killing  off  all  prospects  of 
real  tax  reform  next  year.  In  the  thl 
place,  a  tax  cut  might  result  in  a  hi 
Increase  In  the  deficit.  In  the  foi 
place,  monetary  ease — lower  interfist 
rates  should  be  relied  on  first — before'  a 
tax  cut;  whereas  in  fact  monetary  re- 
straint has  actually  depressed  the  ecaii- 
omy  and  promises  to  be  even  more  re- 
strictive in  the  future. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ntr. 
DoTTGLAS]  be  printed  at  this  point  in  tihe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artidle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi|d, 
as  follows: 

It  Wottld  Bi  Wises  To  Wait 
(By  Senator  Paul  Douglas) 

Many  highly  placed  economists,  of  whOm 
Professor  Benolt  is  one,  and  many  buslnOss 
leaders  are  urging  a  tax  cut  now  In  order 
to  avert  a  predicted  severe  recession  and  Ito 
get  the  economy  moving  again.  If  we  w0re 
in  a  recession  or  if  there  were  clear  and  un- 
mistakable Indications  that  we  were  abolut 
to  enter  one,  I  would  strongly  favor  the  rl|ht 
kind  of  cut,  for  that  is  the  quickest  way  Ito 
stimulate  demand  and  consequently  produc- 
tion and  employment.  That  Is  why  In  Fcjb- 
ruary  1958,  when  the  reality  of  a  recession 
was  clear,  I  urged  such  a  cut  concentratjed 
upon  reducing  the  taxes  on  durable  got|ds 

and  building  up  consumer  pvu-chaslng  powpr. 
This  recommendation  was  not  only  oppoMed 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration  but  «iso 
by  the  leaders  of  my  own  party  in  the  Cdn- 
gress.  [ 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  rate  of  Re- 
covery in  the  economy  has  slowed  down  «^d 
In  some  sectors  has  come  to  a  stop.  Unoi^- 
ployment  Is  still   regrettably   high.      Orders 

for  capital  goods  have  dipped.  But  visible 
unemployment  has  not  Increased.  It  ^as 
indeed  slightly  lower  in  July  (5.3  percettt) 
than  In  the  preceding  months.  I  do  not 
place  too  great  reliance  on  this  apparent  de- 
crease since  it  may  have  been  due  to  the 
margin  of  error  inherent  In  the  sampllhg 
process.  Certainly,  also,  there  is  a  lat^ 
amount  of  concealed  unemployment  con- 
sisting mainly  of  young  people  who  htJve 
dropped  out  of  school  and  failed  to  get  a 
Job  and  who  have  not  become  a  part  of  the 
working  force.  But  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
unonployment  or  part-time  employment  Has 
increased.  Nor  is  there  any  turndown  !ln 
industrial  production.  Indeed  this  InOex 
has  gone  up  from  113.5  in  January  to  1178 
in  June. 

What  then  about  the  Index  so  dear  ito 
modem  economists,  familiarly  known  as  the 
gross  national  product?  This  amounted  rto 
an  annual  rate  of  $545  billion  for  the  secobd 
quarter  of  this  year  or  an  Increase  of  M 
billion  over  the  figure  for  the  first  quartjer 
and  of  nearly  $9  billion  above  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1961.  We  are  certainly  going  to  Ull 
far  short  of  the  official  estimate  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  that  the  GNP  flor 
calendar  1982  would  be  no  less  than  $»f70 
billion.  This  falling  short  wlU,  In  Itaejlf, 
create  a  large  fiscal  deficit  for  fiscal  1962-43, 
which  may  reach  from  $7  to  $10  bllliol^s. 
Thus  there  will  be  an  appreciable  bulltHln 
stabilizing  force  which  will  be  particulaitly 
strong  during  the  next  half  year.  But  hare 
again  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  downturn. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Disposable  personal  In- 
come at  an  annual  rate  Is  also  up — $6  bllUAn 
over  the  first  quarter  of  1962  and  $9  blUlin 
over  the  last  quarter  of  1961. 


The  truth  of  the  matter  la  that  econo- 
mists, like  the  speculators  and  the  general 
public,  are  subject  to  alternate  waves  of  ex- 
cessive optimism  and  pessimlam.  Most  of 
those  who  are  now  gloomy  in  August  were 
hilariously  bullish  in  January.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  economic  forecasting  is 
In  no  sense  an  exact  science  and  the  per- 
centage of  error  In  such  predictions  is  ex- 
tremely high. 

In  economic  policy,  as  In  battle,  we  need  to 
remember  two  basic  principles.  The  first 
is  not  to  fire  on  the  enemy  prematurely. 
William  Prescott  was  quite  right  when  he 
shouted  to  the  continentals  at  Bunker  Hill, 
"Don't  fire  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes." 

The  second  precept  Is  one  every  oflQcer  from 
second  lieutenant  to  general  should  know 
and  act  upon;  namely,  not  to  commit  one's 
reserves  too  early.  What  at  first  seems  to  be 
a  main  attack  often  turns  out  to  be  merely  a 
diversionary  one.  If  a  nervous  commander 
rushes  his  reserves  in  to  counter  an  initial 
skirmish,  he  will  have  nothing  left  to  back 
up  his  line  when  the  real  attack  comes.  In 
Churchill's  "Their  Finest  Hour,"  he  tells  how 
when  In  the  early  svmamer  of  1940  the  Oer- 
mans  broke  through  the  French  line  at  Sedan 
in  the  Ardennes,  the  French  did  not  make 
the  expected  counterattack  though  the  Ger- 
mans had  outrun  their  supply  lines. 
"Where,"  asked  Churchill  of  General  Qame- 
Un,  the  French  commander,  "la  your  stra- 
tegic reserve?"  To  this  Gamelin  replied, 
"Aucune" — there  was  none.  Let  vu  not  make 
Gamelln's  mistake.  For  if  we  do  not  have 
a  recession,  a  tax  cut  and  resultant  deficit 
might  well  amount  to  between  $15  and  $20 
billion.  I  have  sufficient  Scotch  blood  in  my 
veins  not  to  welcome  such  a  deficit  aa  being 
good  In  Itself  and  I  think  I  am  aware  of 
tlie  political  consequences  which  would  in- 
evitably  follow   a  deficit   of    this  size. 

And  if  even  after  such  a  cut  a  recession  or 
depression  were  to  follow,  what  would  we 
have  In  reserve? 

Finally,  a  tax  cut  now  would  inevitably 
make  tax  reform  next  year  impossible.  Our 
tax  system  is  shot  full  of  loopholes  and  in- 
justices which  enable  certain  groups  to  pay 
far  less  In  taxes  than  others  with  equal  in- 
come. The  27  Vi -percent  depletion  allow- 
ance on  the  Income  from  oil  and  gas  is  the 
most  notorious  of  these.  But  there  are 
many  other  abuses  such  as  stock  options, 
the  Improper  use  of  capital  gains  instead  of 
ordinary  income  rates,  the  evasion  and  avoid- 
ance of  taxes  on  dividends  and  interest,  ex- 
cessive deductions  for  entertainment,  travel, 

lobbying  and  other  prerequisites,  and  many 
others. 

The  Kennedy  administration  made  a  mUd 
beginning  on  this  reform  last  year  when  it 
proposed  to  withhold  the  basic  tax  on  in- 
come from  dividends  and  interest,  as  has 
been  done  for  20  years  in  the  case  of  wages 
and  salaries,  and  to  plug  certain  minor  loop- 
holes. To  sweeten  this  reform  for  the  busi- 
ness Interests,  it  proposed  a  tax  cut  of  7 
percent  of  the  net  investment  in  personal 
property  in  fields  other  than  building.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  we  are  now  nearlng  the 
end  of  this  struggle.  The  result  is  that 
while  the  sweetener  has  been  accepted  in  a 
vulgarized  form  most  of  the  tax  reforms  Ixave 
been  rejected.  The  one  remaining  hope  for 
thoroughgoing  tax  reform  in  the  next  year 
is  to  accompany  it  with  a  cut  in  personal 
Income  and  other  taxes.  But  If  we  use  up 
the  cut  this  year,  there  will  be  nothing  left 
with  which  to  purchase  tax  reform  next 
year.  This  is  precisely  why  some  biisiness 
groups  are  urging  a  tax  cut  now.  * 

SHORT  TKHM  VERSUS  LONG  TISM  SOLOTIONS 

Some  advocates  of  a  tax  cut  are  shifting 
from  the  argument  that  such  a  reduction  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  recession  to  the  pre- 
scription that  it  Is  the  best  medicine  for  a 
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Sorwoum'r^!;m?o"rU°lnTL"Tffrt;     BUSINESSMEN  OPPOSE  A  TAX  CUT    ecutive.'-Evenlf  busing  doeant  get  bet- 
would  soon  wear  off.    Is  it  proposed  to  make 
continual  injections  of  monetary  purchasing 
through   governmental   deficits   in   order   to 


stimulate  the  capitalistic  system?  This  was 
the  basic  method  followed  by  the  New  Deal, 
and  it  may  have  been  Justified  in  the  1930's 
by  the  severity  of  the  depression  and  the 
paucity  of  economic  analysis  about  the 
causes  of  and  remedies  for  low-level  employ- 
ment and  production.  But  after  a  quarter 
century  we  should  know  better. 

If,  because  of  monopoly,  partial  monopoly 
and  Imperfect  competition,  the  sum  total  of 
price  tags  on  the  potential  output  of  indus- 
try Is  greater  than  the  total  monetary  pur 


NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  same  subject.  Busi- 
ness Week  has.  in  the  current  issue,  con- 
cluded a  survey  of  the  feelings  of  busi- 
nessmen on  a  tax  cut.  It  foimd  that 
businessmen  are  inclined  to  oppose  a  tax 
cut,  although  the  lineup  is  pretty  close: 
3  to  2  against  a  "quickie"  tax  cut.  In 
some  cities,  including  Milwaukee,  a  tax 
cut  was  favored.  However,  businessmen 
are  almost  unanimously  against  addi- 
tional Government  spending.    There  ap- 


ch'aslng  power  in  the  pockets  of  buyers,  the     P^^^s  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 

businessmen  that,  if  they  favor  a  tax  cut, 
the  main  reason  is  it  would  discourage 
additional  Government  spending.  Inci- 
dentally, economists  generally  want  a 
deficit — that  is,  higher  Government 
spending  and  lower  taxes  to  stimulate 
the  economy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  Business  Week  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


remedy  would  seem  to  be  to  reduce  prices  to 
the  level  of  Incomes  rather  than  to  build  up 
incomes  to  the  level  of  prices  by  the  hypo- 
dermic Injections  of  continuous  Goverrunent 
deficits.  But  to  effect  this  we  need  a  vigorous 
procompetltlon  and  antimonopoly  policy 
Which  even  a  liberal  government  shies  away 
from  and  which  most  of  the  advocates  of 
free  enterprise  oppose. 

The  best  Immediate  remedy  for  sluggish- 
ness as  well  as  for  the  prevention  of  re- 
cession is  what  is  termed  "monetary  ease," 
or  a  lower  interest  rate.  This  has  long  been 
a  truism  among  qualified  economists.  It 
was  admitted  last  winter  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, Walter  Heller,  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  But  as 
the  growth  rate  fell  off  and  predictions  of  a 
recession  deepened.  Chairman  Martin,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  sold  rather  than 
bought  Government  bonds.  He  has  conse- 
quently forced  Interest  rates  up  during  these 
last  months  and  has  thus  repressed  Invest- 
ment and  employment.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  sluggishness, 
and  now  Mr.  Martin  and  the  European 
bankers,  whom  he  loves  to  quote,  are  pre- 
scribing more  of  the  same  as  a  cure.  This 
has  led  a  wag  to  suggest  that  a  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be 
worth  more  than  a  $10  billion  tax  cut.  With 
proper  accompanying  measures,  such  a  re- 
duction In  long-term  interest  rates  need  not 
create  an  untoward  fiow  of  gold.  But  that, 
Bs  Kipling  used  to  remark.  Is  another  story. 

There  are  indeed  clear  evidences  that  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  recent  years 
to  let  the  money  supply  increase  at  the  nor- 
mal growth  rate  has  kept  Interest  rates  above 
the  marginal  productivity  of  capital  and 
hence  has  exerted  a  i>ermanent  depressing 
influence  on  the  economy.  In  a  similar 
fashion,  monopoly,  quasi -monopoly  and  im- 
perfect competition,  by  keeping  prices  above 
and  production  below  what  they  would  be 
vnder  competitive  conditions,  has  dampened 
clown  consumption,  production  and  employ- 
ment. And  with  a  high  rate  of  idle  capital 
caused  by  a  lack  of  effective  demand,  it 
would  hardly  seem  that  a  tax  bonus  on  in- 
vestment would  be  an  adequate  stimulus  in 
that  field.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Presi- 
Cents  advisers  to  return  to  these  simple 
truths  rather  than  to  urge  tax  cuts  at  this 
time. 

But  If  we  should  be  drifting  into  a  reces- 
sion, then  in  default  of  other  action,  I  would 
lavor  a  tax  cut  of  the  right  kind;  namely, 
one  which  would  be  concentrated  on  build- 
ing up  consumer  demand.  If  that  Is  shoved 
up.  then  investment  will  follow.  But  a 
wrong  kind  of  tax  cut  at  the  wrong  time 
would  ultimately  set  us  back  rather  than 
move  us  forward. 

I  also  believe  the  President  should  be 
armed  with  the  discretionary  authority  he 
has  asked  for  to  cut  taxes  if  the  figures  on 
employment  and  production  Justify  it.  But 
he  should  not  be  hurrted  Into  doing  so  by 
trigger-happy  economists. 


ter,  it  wont  get  very  bad." 

Businessmen's  opinions  vary  greatly  on  how 
much  stimulus  a  tax  cut  would  give  the 
economy — and  on  whether  this  Is  a  Justifi- 
able use  of  tax  policy. 

For  the  long  run,  the  BuBlneas  Wefk  sur- 
vey reveals,  businessmen  are  virtually  imani- 
mous ill  hoping  for  general  tax  reform.  Many 
favor  something  like  the  B&ker-Herlong  bUl, 
which  prescribes  a  5-year  tapering  of  the 
personal  tax  rate  to  a  range  of  IS  to 
38  percent  and  the  corporate  rate  to  43  per- 
cent. One  Boston  executive  commented: 
"There  is  growing  recognition  In  Congress 
and  the  administration  tliat  our  tax  system 
is  holding  us  all  back." 

According  to  the  Business  Week  survey 
some  executives  think  President  Kennedy 
has  lost  prestige  through  his  delay  In  decid- 
ing for  or  against  a  quick  cut,  though,  one 
man  suggests,  "one  good  speech  will  undo 
any  damage." 

"Kennedy  Isnt  antlbusiness,"  a  Boston 
businessman  summed  up  for  Business  Week. 
"but  he  should  send  those  professors  who  are 
around  him  back  to  the  classnmms." 


Business  Week  Survey  Finds  Businessmen 
Against  a  Tax  Cut.  but  They're  Unani- 
mous IN  Wanting  To  Cxtt  Government 
Spending 

Consensus  of  150  high-ranking  executives 
Business  Week  asked  to  put  themselves  in 
the  shoes  of  Congressmen  was  a  "nay"  to  tax 
cutting,  but  on  the  surface,  hardly  a  re- 
sounding one.  This  week  Business  Week  re- 
porters in  16  cities  asked  businessmen  this 
question:  "If  you  were  a  Congressman,  how 
w^ould  you  vote  on  a  bill  for  an  immediate 
across-the-board  tax  cut?" 

Overall,  the  lineup  was  6  to  4  against  a 
quickie  tax  cut.  In  Atlanta  and  Milwaukee, 
a  cut  was  favored  by  small  margins;  In  De- 
troit and  Cleveland,  Business  Week  reports, 
it  got  overwhelming  support. 

But  businessmen  were  not  so  split  as  it 
might  seem.  Many,  no  matter  how  they 
voted,  were  agreed  on  the  lmp>ortance  of  a 
cut  in  spending;  if  they  opposed  a  tax  cut 
now,  it  was  for  lack  of  assurance  of  a  com- 
mensurate cut  in  spending  on  foreign  aid. 
farm  subsidies,  welfare  programs,  and  a 
growing  bureaucracy. 

Business  Week  found  that  opinions  about 
the  business  outlook  range  generally  from 
an  expectation  of  "static"  conditions  to  out- 
right fear  of  a  major  recession,  In  a  few 
cases.  The  degree  to  which  executives  fear 
a  decline  is  closely  correlated  with  their 
warmth  about  favoring  a  tax  cut  soon. 

Many  businessmen  told  Business  Week 
they  are  optimists,  yet  most  expect  some 
decline  in  the  next  6  months. 

The  best  an  avowed  optimist  can  seem  to 
say  is  typified  by  the  remark  of  a  Detroit  ex- 


UNTVERSITY  OP  MICHIGAN  EXPERT 
KATONA  SURVEY  SHOWS  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
George  Katona  who  is  a  distinguished 
professor  and  head  of  the  Research  Cen- 
ter at  the  University  of  Michigan,  con- 
ducted a  nationwide  survey  of  the  entire 
population  on  a  tsix  cut  in  1061  with  very 
fascinating  results.  It  showed  the  peo- 
ple were  equally  divided  on  a  tax  cut. 
The  interesting  thing  related  to  whether 
the  tax  cut  should  be  in  Federal  income 
tax,  property  tax,  or  sales  tax.  The  only 
group  that  favored  a  tax  cut  was  that 
in  which  family  income  was  under  $3,000 
a  year.  The  vast  majority  of  these  peo- 
ple, on  the  basis  of  statistics  which  are 
available,  pay  no  Federal  income  tax. 
So  it  is  evident  that  what  they  really 
wanted  was  a  cut  in  property  and  sales 
taxes.  Those  in  the  higher  incomes, 
whose  taxes  would  be  primarily  in  in- 
come taxes,  opposed  a  tax  cut  in  every 
category. 

Another  Interesting  aspect  of  the 
study  is  that,  the  higher  the  income,  the 
more  emphatic  was  the  opposition  to  a 
tax  cut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
showing  the  results  of  the  survey  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Thei*e  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Opinions  on  the  a<itifnhili(y  of  a  tax  reduction,  spring  and  fall,  1961 
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helijER's  excellent  statement 
before  jcc  and  plea  for  mod- 
ERATE INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  same  subject,  one  of  tlie  finest  pres- 
entatloQs  wbich  I  think  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Ckunmittee  or  any  committee  has 
had  In  a  long  time  was  the  presentation 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic AdvlserB.  Dr.  Walter  Heller.  I 
happen  to  disagree  with  some  of  his 
eonelusloiis,  but  I  think  it  was  a  superb 
presentation.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  statement  on  monetary  policy, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  statement. 

In  the  course  of  his  presentaticm  on 
monetary  policy,  Dr.  Heller  had  this  to 
say: 

There  bee  been  a  oompelUng  need  for 
geneiml  monetary  eaae,  as  part  of  expansion- 
ary economic  poUcy  for  fuU  employment 
and  adequate  utilisation  of  our  reeouroee. 
It  baa  been  eepedally  vital  to  '"■'"tpi«"  rea- 
sonably long-term  interest  rates  and  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  Investment  funds  In  order 
to  stimulate  private  Investment  and  quicken 
the  tempo  of  growth  In  potential  ontpot. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  this  is 
essentiaL  He  recognizes  that  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  somewhat 
modifies  this  objective.  Nevertheless,  he 
seems  to  condude  that  a  more  restric- 
tive monetary  policy  would  be  unwise 
imder  the  circumstances  and  should  be 
avoided  at  virtually  all  cost,  if  possible. 

Mr.  President,  since  neither  Chairman 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
nor  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Roosa.  who  specializes  in  mone- 
tary policy,  contend  that  high  in- 
terest rates  are  vital  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  not  moderating  interest  rates. 

And  in  the  colloquy  which  followed 
Dr.  Heller's  statement  it  seemed  cdear 
that  there  was  no  very  persuasive  rea- 
son offered  by  Dr.  Heller  or  any  other 
economist  before  our  group  so  far  which 
would  argue  that  high  interest  rates  are 
essential  to  maintain  our  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fine 
statement  by  Dr.  Heller  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Ths  Pza]^>aMANCE  or  xmt  Ecx>nomt  in  the 
Past  6   Tkass 

We  are  examining  tbe  economic  outlook 
today  becatise  tbe  current  expansion  has  not 
been  as  vigorous  as  all  of  us  hoped  and 
most  of  us  expected.  The  expansion  has 
slowed  down  In  1962  and  we  must  be  alert 
to  the  danger  that  tbe  ctirrent  recovery,  like 


Its  immediate  predeceosor,  will  not  carry  u||  to 
full  employment.  Nevertheless,  we  shotild 
recognize  the  Important  economic  gains  that 
have  been  scared  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  From  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  t^e 
second  quarter  of  1962  gross  national  pr^- 
uct  rose  from  $501  blUlon  to  $552  bllUoi^.  a 
rise  of  10.2  percent  (or  a  rise  of  8.5  percent 
after  price  correction),  consumption  In  a6n- 
stant  prices  Increased  by  more  than  $250  per 
family  (annual  rate) ,  corpcH'ate  profits  be- 
fore taxes  have  Increased  by  roughly  ote- 
fourth,  labor  income  increased  by  nearly  9 
percent,  unemployment  (seasonally  ^- 
Justed)  declined  by  about  1  million  perscfns, 
with  the  rate  falling  from  6.8  to  5.5  percent 
(and  to  5.3  percent  In  July) . 

(For  further  details,  see  the  "Summartl  of 
1961-62  Econ<xnlc  Expansion  and  PoUctjes" 
(not  printed  In  Rkcobo].) 

If  advances  could  be  maintained  at  this 
pace,  on  the  average,  we  would  achieve  aull 
onployment — full  utilization  of  our  resoutlces 
consistent  with  our  interim  goal  of  4  tier- 
cent  unemployment — sometime  late  in  1063. 
But  obviously  we  are  all  concerned  by  evi- 
dence that  the  next  five  qurters  are  not  liktely 
to  yield  equally  strong  advances.  Gross  ha- 
tlonal  product  (in  constant  prices),  alter 
rising  at  a  rate  of  9  percent  per  year  from  the 
first  to  fourth  quarters  of  1961,  has  been  Ris- 
ing at  a  rate  of  only  about  3Vi  percent  ber 
year  in  the  first  half  of  1962.  Personal  in- 
come  increases  averaged  $4.6  billion  (anaiual 
rate)  per  month  during  the  10  months  of  ire- 
covery  In  1961,  but  have  been  averaging  okily 
$1.6  billion  since  December.  After  rat>lcl 
gains  during  1961,  corporate  profits  seem  to 
have  changed  little  in  the  past  two  quartfers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  half  of  1962  has 
witnessed  a  more  rapid  improvement  In  Em- 
ployment and  a  more  rapid  decline  In  uoom- 
ployment  than  we  experienced  last  year. 

In  early  1961  we  were  in  the  position  of 
having  to  recover  not  from  one  but  from  two 
recessions — for  the  recession  of  1960  camej  on 
top  of  the  incomplete  recovery  from  the  re- 
cession of  1957-58.  There  can  be  no  doUbt 
that  impressive  gains  in  employment  $nd 
output  have  been  made  in  the  past  year  ^nd 
a  half.  But  the  economy  has  not  yet  re- 
gained the  reasonably  full  utilization  of  its 
labor  and  capital  which  it  last  experienced 
In  early  1957.  It  is  (n  this  context  that  we 
must  reexamine  the  means  for  achlevjing 
the  goals  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1046: 
"Maximiun  employment,  production,  iind 
purchasing  power." 

The  ixtstwar  era  taken  as  a  whole  2^as, 
to  be  sure,  witnessed  remarkable  progreai  in 
the  achievement  of  these  goals.  The  wOrst 
rates  of  unemployment  in  tbe  postwar  era 
were  about  7^^  percent  of  the  labor  fofce, 
much  better  tban  tbe  best  performance  of 
the  economy  In  the  1931-40  decade,  when 
the  unemployment  rate  remained  consist- 
ently above  14  percent.  But  the  record  of 
the  past  5  years — while  a  great  improveaent 
over  the  prewar  era — has  not  matched  t^at 
of  the  first  postwar  decade.  From  1946  ubtil 
mid- 1957.  full  utilization  of  resources  fvas 
the  normal  state  of  the  American  econojny. 
Unemployment  significantly  exceeded  4  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force  only  abput 
one-third  of  the  time,  principally  during  ^nd 
immediately  after  the  two  brief  recessions 
of  1948-49  and  1953-54.  Since  late  1957,  tin- 
employment  has  fallen  below  5  percent)  of 
tbe  labor  force  only  briefly.  It  reacbe^  a 
peak  of  7  percent  in  the  recession  of 
1960-61,  and  has  averaged  6  percent  for 
the  5-year  period.  Nor  has  the  plant  ^nd 
equljjment  capacity  of  American  Indiijtry 
been  fully  utilized.  According  to  one  wU^ely 
used  measure,  manufacturing  operating  rates 
in  tbe  past  5  years  have  averaged  6  percentage 
points  lower  in  relation  to  capacity  than  in 
the  previous  decade  and  have  consistently 
remained  well  below  the  peak  efficiency  rates 
preferred  by  businessmen.  After  dropping 
to  77  percent  at  the  beginning  of  1961.  the 
average  operating  rate  rose  to  an  esttmtted 


87  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1992, 
still  several  points  short  of  preferred  levels. 

Our  capacity  to  produce  has  continued  to 
exptand  since  mid- 1966  by  roughly  3^  percent 
per  year,  refiectlng  ( 1 )  a  growing  labor  force, 
and  (2)  higher  productivity  stemming  from 
improved  and  expanded  equipment  and 
plant,  greater  skill  of  workers  and  manage- 
ment, and  technological  Innovations.  But 
our  actual  production  has  grown  less  rapidly : 
at  an  annual  rate  of  2.7  percent  from  mld- 
1955  to  date.  Actual  gross  national  product 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  economy's  po- 
tential: Beginning  with  1958.  unused  po- 
tential output  has  amounted  annually  to 
an  estimated  $25  to  $50  billion  (1961  prices). 
The  gap  between  potential  and  actual  out- 
put has  narrowed  from  over  $50  billion  early 
In  1961  to  roughly  $30  billion  today.  But 
idle  resources  have  continued  to  be  tbe  Na- 
tion's outstanding  extravagance  and  Inef- 
ficiency. 

It  is  important  to  Improve  this  record  of 
recent  years.  Our  leadership  of  the  free 
world,  the  opportunities  for  our  youth,  the 
security  of  our  aged,  the  mobUity  of  ovur 
surplus  farm  population,  the  prospects  for 
meeting  growing  public  needs,  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  our  chronically  depressed  regions,  the 
capacity  of  our  economy  to  adapt  smoothly 
to  the  expansion  of  oiu*  international  trade — 
all  of  these  are  linked  to  the  goal  of  maxi- 
mum employment.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  in  his  Economic  Report  for  1962: 

"A  full  employment  economy  provides  op- 
portunities for  useful  and  satisfying  work. 
It  rewards  enterprise  with  profit.  It  gener- 
ates saving  for  the  future  and  transforms  It 
into  productive  Investment.  It  opens  doors 
for  the  unskilled  and  underprivileged  and 
closes  them  against  want  and  frustration. 
The  conquest  of  unemployment  is  not  the 
sole  end  of  economic  policy,  but  it  is  surely 
an  Indispensable  beginning." 

DEVKLOPMCNTS  IN  THK  mtST  HALF  OV  IBSa 

At  the  end  of  1961,  tbe  rise  of  ONP  in  three 
quarters  of  recovery  had  exceeded  the  up- 
swing from  the  low  point  of  ONP  In  the 
cc»nparable  periods  of  tbe  preceding  two  re- 
coveries. While  certain  factors  were  weaker 
than  in  1954-55  and  1958-59,  others  were 
stronger,  leading  to  an  expectation  that  tbe 
economy  would  continue  upward  at  a  rela- 
tively strong  pace  In  1962. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence, the  growth  during  1962  was  projected 
to  be  more  modest  than  in  the  recovery 
quarters  of  1961.  The  shift  from  Inventory 
liquidation  to  restocking  that  follows  a  re- 
cession normally  yields  large  gains  In  the 
early  stages  of  recovery.  Some  slowdown  in 
the  rate  of  advance  must  be  expected  as  the 
expansion  continues.  But  the  change  of 
pace  was  sharper  than  anticipated — in  the 
three  quarters  of  recovery  In  1981  ONP  ad- 
vanced at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  $13  bil- 
lion per  quarter;  its  increases  in  1982  were 
only  $6.4  billion  in  the  first  quarter  and  $7 
billion  in  the  second.  Apart  from  statistical 
adjustments  resulting  from  the  revision  of 
1061  data,  actual  ONP  in  the  second  quarter, 
at  $552  billion,  ran  at  least  $10  billion  below 
projections. 

The  disappointing  outcome  is  virtually  all 
traceable  to  investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  Inventories.  In  relation  to  In- 
come consumer  buying  has  held  up  rela- 
tively well;  housing  is  now  close  to  Its 
predicted  flight  path  after  an  erratic  dip  in 
the  first  quarter;  exports  are  slightly  above 
expectations;  and  Government  purchases 
have  behaved  about  as  expected. 

Although  biislness  fixed  investment  began 
to  rise  more  prcHnptly  in  this  exp>anslon  than 
In  earlier  recoveries,  Its  performance  since 
the  turn  of  the  year  has  been  disappointing. 
As  against  an  expected  Increase  of  roughly 
14  percent  in  1962  over  1961,  It  now  appears 
that  the  gain  for  the  year  will  be  closer  to 
3  percent. 


1962 
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times  been  attributed  to   a  profits  squeeze,  growth  in  demand.    Much  of  the  expanded  downward     The  f actorv  wortrweek  fteau^v 

a  ready  noted   ^y°"«-/°"rt»^  over  the  period  when   the    1956-60   expansion   feU   short   of  for  additional   labor.     It  has  aSu^  ™ 

T    «l^^Ifi  ?nrThTr  nJfft   ;  V^^^i'^^  "J  ^"^^   ""*  °^  *^*   Nation's   great   productive  Ing  both  May  and  June.    The  stock  miiSt 

the   aggregate   further   profit   gains  do   not  strength.    To  be  caught  long  on  capital  and  uuutk^j, 


appear  to  have  been  made  so  far  in  1962 
In  the  logic  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem an  adequate  level  of  profits  is  essential 
to  economic  progress.  Profits  should  be 
higher  than  they  are  today,  and  they  will  be 
higher  when  our  productive  capacity  is  more 
fully  utilized.  It  can  be  estimated  that  if 
the  economy  were  operating  at  a  4-percent 
unemployment  level,  corporate  profits  after 
taxes  would  be  a  healthy  $30  billion — com- 
pared to  a  825.6  billion  annual  rate  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1962. 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes  reached  a 
peak  of  $22.8  billion  in  the  Inflationary  year 
of  1950,  a  peak  which  they  did  not  surpass 
until  1955,  find  which  even  today  they  sur- 
pass by  only  a  modest  margin  despite  the 
considerable  growth  in  corporate  sales  and 
In  the  total  Investment  in  corporate  assets 
since  1950. 

Still,  we  cannot  look  at  corporate  profits 
in  isolation.  Since  1950,  corporate  depreci- 
ation and  other  capital  consumption  allow- 
ances have  risen  from  $9.4  billion  in  1950  to 
$28.7  billion  (annual  rate)  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1962.  Together,  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  plus  corporate  capital  consump- 
tion allowances — often  called  corporate  cash 
flow — have  risen  from  $32.2  bUllon  in  1950 
to  $54.3  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1962. 

A  comparison  of  business  fixed  invest- 
ment with  corporate  cash  flow  can  only 
be  approximate  since  noncorporate  Invest- 
ment is  included  in  the  investment  figures. 
but  It  gives  some  indication  of  business 
attitudes  toward  investment  in  relation  to 
the  flow  of  dopreclation  and  after-tax  profits. 
Most  of  the  lime  from  1951  to  1957.  business 


labor  and  short  on  markets  tends  to  breed 
caution  the  next  time  around. 

We  do  not  have  the  stimulus  of  large 
backlogs  of  demand  that  marked  the  early 
postwar  years.  We  do  not  have— and  do 
not  want — the  stimulus  to  buying  that  in- 
flationary expectations  can  provide.  Against 
this  background.  It  Is  difficult  for  private 
demand  to  carry  the  economy  to  full  em- 
ployment under  existing  tax  rates. 

During  a  period  of  recovery,  an  appreci- 
able share  of  the  growth  In  business  and 
personal  Incomes  is  drained  off  into  Federal 
taxes.  This  tends  to  hamper  the  growth 
in  both  consumer  and  producer  demand 
upon  which  continued  expansion  depends. 
During  the  five  qtiarters  of  the  current  ex- 
pansion, Federal  taxes  (net  of  transfers) 
have  taken  $12  billion  of  the  $51  billion 
increase  in  total  Incomes,  but  Federal  pur- 
chases have  taken  only  $7  billion  of  the 
$51  billion  increase  In  total  output.  The 
difference  between  the  $12  billion  of  added 
taxes  (net  of  transfers)  and  the  $7  billion 
of  added  purchases  is  a  measure  of  the 
drag  on  the  recovery  exercised  by  the  Federal 
budget.  If  tax  receipts  had  grown  less 
rapidly,  or  expenditures  more  rapidly,  total 
demand  would  have  grown  faster,  and  the 
expansion  of  output  and  Income  would  have 
been  greater.  The  automatic  stabilizing 
effects  of  the  Federal  budget,  which  help 
to  cushion  a  recession,  also  tend  to  retard 
a  recovery. 

If  the  economy  were  at  full  employment 
today,  we  estimate  that  total  income  and 
total  output  would  be  about  $30  billion 
higher    than    at    present.      But   Federal    tax 


fixed    investment   exceeded    corporate    cash     receipts   would   be   about   $9   billion   above     ^^'^  ***y 


is  one  of  the  many  factors  which  help  mold 
and  reflect  economic  expectations  and  atti- 
tudes toward  spending,  but  the  full  Implica- 
tions of  the  slide  in  the  market  from  March 
to  June  will  not  be  clear  for  many  months. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  see  mixed  evidence 
on  the  variotis  components  of  expenditure. 

Consumption:  Consvuners  have  raised 
their  B]>ending  in  pace  with  gains  in  their 
Income  during  the  current  expansion,  and 
there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  a  marked 
departure  from  that  pattern  In  the  months 
ahead.  A  rather  sharp  and  widespread  de- 
cline in  retail  sales  during  June  was  worri- 
some, but  preliminary  data  for  July  Indicate 
a  strengthening  in  department  store  sales, 
new  auto  sales,  and  total  retail  sales,  after 
allowing  for  seasonal  changes.  Past  experi- 
ence and  current  surveys  indicate  only  a 
limited  possibility  that  consiuners  will  spark 
a  renewed  advance  in  the  economy.  Such  a 
spark  would  probably  have  to  arise  from  the 
volatile  area  of  durable  goods  purchases.  In 
the  current  expansion,  autos  have  supplied 
most  of  the  strength  in  that  sector,  and  It 
would  be  surprising  if  demand  for  1963  autos 
were  to  top  the  brisk  activity  In  1962  models. 

Housing:  With  the  aid  of  rising  Incomes, 
readily  available  mortgage  credit,  and  lower 
interest  rates,  homebuilding  has  done  very 
well.  The  sharp  rise  in  starts  this  spring 
carried  housing  activity  to  high  levels.  But. 
following  a  sharp  decline  in  starts  for  June, 
total  housing  outlays  fell  In  July.  Permits 
come  flrst  in  the  chronological  sequence  of 
permit -start -construction  activity.  The  re- 
cent data  on  j>ermlts  p>oint  neither  to  a  con- 
tinued slide  in  starts  below  the  June  level 
nor  to  a  resurgence  to  the  high  levels  of  April 


flow;  since  mid-1958,  the  reverse  has  been 
true  continuously,  and  the  distance  has 
widened  In  the  current  expansion:  cash 
flow  has  grown  about  $7  billion  (annual 
rate)  above  the  $47  billion  level  of  the  flrst 
quarter  of  1961;  business  fixed  investment 
has  meanwhile  advanced  $5.4  billion  from 
Its  $44.7  billion  rate  in,  the  trough  quarter. 
Although  in\estment  for  moderlzatlon  and 
cost  cutting  Is  rising  moderately— and  sur- 
veys suggest  that  about  70  percent  of  plant 
and  equipment  investment  is  for  these  pur- 
poses— the  giiins  in  profits  during  1961  did 
not  generate  enthusiasm  for  a  major  expan- 
sion of  plant  and  equipment.  The  overall 
willingness  of  business  firms  to  invest  has 
not  kept  pace  with  their  overall  ability  to 
invest  out  of  internal  funds. 

Inventory  Investment  in  the  second  aunr.  -  

ter  Is  estimatArt  nt  th-  JioM„!.rr         ^       ,      slackened   in   May  and   June.     Those  meas- 
ter  is  estimated  at  the  relatively  low  annual     „^^  ^,  „„„„„     'tivit„  n,h„> 


present  levels,  and  private  saving  would  be 
$5  or  $6  billion  higher  than  today.  Thus, 
taxes  and  savings  would  be  drawing  $14  or 
$15  billion  from  the  economy,  which  would 
have  to  be  offset  by  additional  investment 
and  Government  expenditures  for  full  em- 
ployment to  be  maintained.  This  means 
that,  at  present  levels  of  Government  ex- 
penditure, our  present  tax  system  bars  the 
way  to  full  emplo3mfient  unless  we  are  able 
to  raise  private  investment  about  $14  or 
$15  billion  above  present  levels. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  MONTHS  AHEAD 

The  most  recent  evidence  on  economic 
activity,  though  mixed,  offers  cause  for  con- 
cern. After  a  slow  start  in  January-Feb- 
ruary, and  then  a  brisk  pickup  in  March 
and    April,    the    1962    economic    expansion 


Plant  and  equipment:  Surveys  of  business 
intentions  point  to  continued  modest  in- 
creases in  fixed  Investment  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1962.  The  recent  McGraw-Hill 
survey  found  no  evidence  of  cutbacks  in  late 
June  after  the  stock  market  decline.  Recent 
softness  in  orders  for  equipment  raises  some 
doubts  about  the  outlook  for  plant  and 
equipment  investment  but  the  evidence  la 
not  conclusive.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
cently announced  reform  of  depreciation 
guidelines  and  the  pending  tax  credit  for 
investment  serve  as  sources  of  future  buoy- 
ancy in  this  sector. 

Inventories:  In  the  postwar  period,  every 
recession  has  been  dominated  by  Inventory 
cutbacks.  But  today,  given  the  conservative 
inventory-sales  ratios  already  prevailing.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  large-scale  inventory 
liquidation    were    initiated.      Reduction    In 


rate  of  13  4  hiiiinn     th-  »    v*  'ow  annual     ^^^  ^j  overall  activity  which  primarily  re-     stocks  of  steel  has  been  an  Important  factor 

>.--,         vo.t    oiiuun.       ine    WOrXing    down    of        -..^    ^^_    -„,,,*=    nr    thP    ftr^y^tinn    of    nast       hOldine  down  inventory  invMtm*nf  In  r*n>r>f 


Steel  inventories  was  a  factor  in  recent 
months,  but  even  apart  from  steel,  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  inventories  refiects  a  cautious 
policy  by  business  firms.  Inventories  were 
growing  less  rapidly  than  sales  through  most 
of  1961  and  into  the  spring  of  1962.  Inven- 
tory-sales ratios  which  were  declining  from 
levels  already  relatively  low  by  past  sUnd- 
ards  would  typically  have  heralded  a  speed- 
up in  inventory  accumulation,  but  this  has 
not  occurred  In  1962. 

Business  conservation  toward  capital 
goods  and  inventories  appears  to  be  grounded 
in  the  experience  of  the  past  5  years.  The 
American  eccnomy  since  1967  has  had  con 


fiect  the  results  or  the  execution  of  past 
decisions  to  hire,  buy.  and  produce — e.g.,  the 
overall  measures  of  income,  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  construction — kept  setting  new 
records  almost  every  month. 

However,  as  previously  indicated,  the  pace 
of  advance  was  not  satisfactory.  And  any 
appraisal  of  the  outlook  must  also  recognize 
the  recent  softness  of  many  indicators  which 
record  current  decisions  and  which  point  to- 
ward future  economic  decisions.  For  exam- 
pie,  the  movements  of  orders  and  contracts 
are  likely  to  foreshadow  changes  in  produc- 
tion and  shipments.  New  orders  for  durable 
goods    have   been    moving    downward   since 


holding  down  inventory  investment  in  recent 
months.  With  that  adjustment  apparently 
Hearing  completion,  inventory  Investment 
might  revive  this  fall  or  winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  orders  and  unfilled  orders 
are  important  determinants  of  Inventory 
policy,  and  strong  Incentives  to  build  stocks 
probably  would  arise  only  in  response  to  a 
reversal  in  recent  trends  in  such  orders. 

Goveriunent:  Purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  the  Federal  Government  are  expected 
to  increase  at  a  moderate  rate  In  the  next 
few  quarters,  giving  some  support  to  the 
private  economy.  The  upward  trend  of 
State  and  local  outlays  will  surely  continue. 

The  prospects  for  various  components  are 


.,                             -              —     —  January  and  in  June  were  7  percent  below  .».„  ^,.y^^^-^^  »v«   .n..v/uo  wwuitn/ucuw  »ic 

unuousjy  slack  labor  markets,  buyers*  mar-  their  January  peak.    Machinery  and  equip-  difficult  to  add  up.    They  do  not  sum  up  to 

Kets    for    materials,    and    persistent    excess  ment  orders  are  lower  than  In  January,  al-  a  crisis   in   the   economy,   nor  do  they  offer 

c.ipaclty.      It   has   proved    difficult   for    busl-  though  they  recovered  some  lost  ground  In  any  assurance  of  spontaneous  resumption  of 

nessmen  to  work  up  much  enthusiasm  for  May  and  held  almost  even  In  Jtme.     Hous-  brisk  advances  In  the  private  economy.     A 

Duying  or  building  ahead  of  minimal  needs  mg  starts  and  building  permits  have  shown  continued  period  of  modest  upward  move- 

wtth     that     history     still     fresh     in     their  considerable  strength  in  recent  months,  even  ments  or  leveling  off  is  one  reasonable  poeai- 

memorles.     The  Nation's  businessmen  have  though  the  latest  figures  arc  coiislderably  biUty.    We  experienced  this  In  1950-67,  with 

had  their  share  of  disappointments  in  the  below  the  high  points  of  the  present  expan-  gains  in  output  Just  large  enough  to  prevent 

past   5   years.     They  saw   markets   contract  slon.     Commercial  and  Industrial  construe-  a  significant  rise  In  unemployment.    But  we 

in  1957  Just  as  they  were  adding  new  plant  tion  contracts  are  another  area  of  recent  cannot  rule  out  tbe  altematlT*  poasibUlty 
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Uukt  tbt  r«eent  alowdown  In  the  expansion 
repreeente  adTftnoe  warning  of  an  economic 
decline.  A  more  ezpUcit  verdict  would  not 
do  Jiutlee  to  tlie  perplexing  and  inooncIiulTe 
croeacurrcnta  In  the  evidence  before  \is — 
nor  to  the  llmltattona  of  the  adence  of  eco- 
nomic forecasting. 

But  even  In  the  face  of  much  greater  un- 
certainty than  usual  about  the  pace  of  fur- 
ther advance  and  the  poaelbility  and  timing 
of  an  economic  downturn,  this  much  is  clear: 
The  U.S.  economy  is  still  cq>eratlng  consider- 
ably short  of  its  potential  and  action  on  the 
Important  economic  measures  recommended 
by  the  President  Is  needed  to  strengthen  its 
performance. 

POUCT   ACTIONS 

Peitding  proposals 

The  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  expansion 
In  1962,  combined  with  the  current  uncer- 
tainties in  the  economic  outloolc,  under- 
score again  the  importance  of  action  on  the 
President's  recommendations  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  last  January  for  "a  defense- 
in-depth  against  future  recessions,"  "a 
three-part  program  for  siistalned  prosperity 
which  will  (1)  provide  standby  power,  sub- 
ject to  oon^Tessional  veto,  for  temporary  in- 
come tax  reductions,  (2)  set  up  a  standby 
program  of  public  capital  Improvements,  and 
(3)  strengthen  the  xinemployment  Insurance 
systein." 

These  three  measures,  or  reasonable  al- 
ternatives— providing  up  to  $10  billion  of 
temporary  InccHne  tax  reduction  (at  annual 
rates),  $2  bUllon  of  public  works  accelera- 
tion, and  stronger  unemployment  compensa- 
tion— ^woiild,  as  the  President  said  in  Jan- 
uary, "enable  Federal  fiscal  policy  to  respond 
firmly,  flexibly,  and  swiftly  to  oncoming 
recessions." 

By  enacting  the  foregoing  proposals  or 
the  related  measures  that  now  lie  before  it. 
the  Congress  cotild  provide  a  significant  eco- 
nomic stimulus  at  the  present  time: 

As  the  President  noted  In  his  statement 
on  June  7: 

"I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  provide 
standby  tax  reduction  authority  to  make 
certain,  as  recommended  by  the  eminent 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  that  this 
tool  coxild  be  used  InstanUy  and  effectively 
should  a  new  recession  threaten  to  engiilf 
us.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  been  busy  with  other  important  meas- 
ures, but  there  is  sxirel^  more  cause  now 
than  ever  before  for  making  such  authority 
available." 

The  public  works  acceleration  legislation 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  pending 
in  the  House  will  provide  for  additional 
Federal.  State,  and  local  public  works  In 
areas  of  heavy  unemployment.  (The  Sen- 
ate bill  also  Includes  provision  for  additional 
standby  authority  permitting  the  extension 
of  the  program  should  conditions  warrant.) 

The  temporary  extension  of  the  period  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  ear- 
lier authorized  by  the  Congress  has  now 
lapsed,  and  Its  renewal  has  been  requested. 
Such  a  program  alleviates  in  some  measure 
the  hardship  of  those  most  directly  and  im- 
mediately affected  by  continued  excessive 
unemployment.  Moreover,  the  resulting  ad- 
dition to  consvimer  purchasing  power 
strengthens  consxuner  buying. 

Other  measures  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  can  also  jnrovlde  immediate  as  well 
as  sustained  support  for  further  economic 
expansion : 

The  Investment  tax  credit,  part  of  th^  1962 
revenue  bill,  promises  further  significant  in- 
centive to  business  investment,  in  addition 
to  the  eneounkgement  already  provided  by 
the  new  depreciation  guidelines. 

The  proposed  TnOa  Bzpansion  Act  of  1962 
will  contribute  to  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  expand  our  exports — a  potential 
source  of  lner«Mad  demand  for  the  output  of 
our  farms  and  factorlas.  Important  for  this 


resson  as  well  as  for  its  conti-lbutlon  to  t^- 
l^roving  our  bcUance-of-paymenta  sltuath^n. 
The  proposed  Youth  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Act,  aimed  especially  at  the  severe 
imemployment  and  underemployment  of  Our 
young  people  out  of  school,  would  make  4n- 
roads  on  a  particularly  unfortunate  byprod- 
uct of  slack  in  our  economy. 

Tax  reduction 

Beyond  these  Important  and  timely  meas- 
ures now  pending  before  the  Congress,  a 
program  to  improve  the  rate  of  utllizatijon 
of  our  resources  and  the  rate  of  growth  of 
our  economy  must  Include  the  even  mi^re 
fimdamental  measures  of  tax  reduction  abd 
tax  reform.  On  June  7,  President  Kennt^dy 
stated  : 

"Our  tax  structure,  as  presently  welghtfed, 
exerts  too  heavy  a  drain  on  a  prosperl|ng 
economy.  •  •  •  A  comprehensive  tax  refotm 
bill  •  •  •  will  be  offered  for  action  by  Vhe 
next  Congress,  making  effective  as  of  Janiaftry 
1  of  next  year  an  across-the-board  reductllon 
In  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax  rates 
which  will  not  be  wholly  offset  by  other  re- 
forms. In  other  words,  it  is  a  net  tax  re- 
duction." I 

The  President  has  also  Indicated  the  pbs- 
slbillty  of  asking  for  earlier  action  on  tax  Re- 
duction if  economic  developments  should  Re- 
quire it. 

Apart  from  the  announced  Intention  to 
recommend  both  individual  and  corpor»te 
Income  tax  reduction  effective  January  1, 
1963 — unless  adverse  economic  develpp- 
ments  require  earlier  action — no  decial|on 
has  been  made  on  the  size,  composition,  i^d 
timing  of  a  recommended  tax  reduction. 
But  the  basic  case  for  easing  the  net  "^ax 
drain  on  the  economy,  as  well  as  the  brOad 
principles  which  should  guide  tax  redac- 
tion, are  reasonably  clear  in  the  light  of 
our  unsatisfactory  economic  experience  of 
the  past  5  years. 

A  reduction  in  net  tax  liabilities  of  bi)th 
consumers  and  business  spurs  the  econonojy's 
advance  toward  full  resource  utlllzatloa  in 
three  important  ways : 

First,  it  increases  the  disposable  incomsj  of 
consxuners.  The  statistical  record  indi- 
cates that  consumers  consistently  spe^d 
from  92  to  94  percent  of  their  total  dis- 
posable Income.  And  past  experience  a^so 
confirms  that  increases  in  such  incomes  fre 
very  largely  and  very  quickly  translated  Ittto 
higher  consimier  spending.  As  the  private 
Income  released  by  tax  reduction  is  spept, 
markets  strengthen,  production  rises,  njew 
Jobs  are  created,  and  incomes  and  profits 
rise  accordingly.  This  generates  added  cyciles 
of  private  spending  and  leads  to  further  In- 
creases In  output  and  employment.  This 
process  alone — the  so-called  multiplier  ef- 
fect— translates  the  original  personal  tax 
reduction  into  an  Increase  in  gross  natlojial 
product  considerably  larger  than  the  recttic- 
Uon  Itself. 

Second,  by  bolstering  sales  and  pushing 
production  closer  to  capacity,  tax  reduction 
stimulates  investment  in  inventories  and  in 
plant  and  equipment — the  so-called  acQel- 
erator  effect.  This  further  expands  gr^ 
national  product,  raises  profits,  and  reduces 
the  deterrent  effect  of  excess  capacity  tttiat 
since  1957  has  plagued  the  economy  iJnd 
curbed  expansionary  investment.  T 

Third,  by  reducing  the  Government's  shfcre 
of  business  earnings,  tax  reduction  Improves 
profit  margins  and  increases  the  supply  of 
internal  funds  available  for  investmejit. 
This  strengthens  both  the  incentives  Hnd 
the  financial  ability  of  businessmen  to  tin - 
dertake  the  risks  Involved  in  new  Investmtht. 

Decisions  on  stee.  composition,  and  tim(ng 
of  tax  cuts  win  need  to  give  approprijite 
weight  to  the  following  economic  considtra- 
tlons: 

1.  The  longer  term  need  for  reducing  the 
excess  of  Federal  revenues  over  Federal  ex- 


penditures that  would  be   realized  at  full 
employment,  a  need  that  depends  on: 

(a)  the  current  size  of  the  full  employ- 
ment surplus,  estimated  at  $7  to  $8  billion 
on  a  national  Income  accounts  basis; 

(b)  its  prospective  size  in  the  light  of 
projected  growth  in  Federal  expenditures  and 
Federal  revenues  as  the  economy  expands; 

(c)  the  amount  of  surplus  at  full  employ- 
ment that  Is  needed  to  curb  Inflationary 
pressures  while  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
investment. 

2.  Any  short-tenn  need  that  may  exist  for 
overcoming  temporary  deficiencies  in  con- 
sumer and  investment  demand. 

3.  The  necessity  of  combining  individual 
and  corporate  income  tax  reduction  In  the 
manner  best  suited  to  stimulating  both  con- 
sumption and  investment,  to  support  both 
markets  and  Incentives. 

4.  The  appropriate  relationship  to  the 
projected  reform  of  the  tax  structure,  a  re- 
form designed  to  improve  equity  and  remove 
the  artificial  tax  barriers  or  concessions  that 
dlTert  resources  from  their  most  efficient  uses 
and  thus  Impair  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 

5.  The  invigorating  effect  of  tax  reduction 
on  the  economy  and  the  resulting  "feedback" 
of  revenues  to  the  Federal  Treasury  which 
limits  the  net  budgetary  cost  of  the  reduc- 
tion and,  over  time,  may  even  wipe  out  Its 
initial  addition  to  a  budget  deficit. 

6.  The  monetary  policy  being  pursued — 
for  example,  if  monetary  policy  becomes 
more  restrictive  for  balance-of-payments 
reasons,  a  larger  tax  reduction  would  be 
needed  to  yield  a  given  economic  stimulus. 

Monetary   policy 

As  the  last  point  indicates,  fiscal  policy 
and  monetary  policy  are  tightly  interwoven. 
Indeed  are  In  part  substitutes  for  one  an- 
other. A  given  stimulus  to  the  economy 
can  be  achieved  by  a  relatively  easier  fiscal 
policy  coupled  with  a  relatively  tighter  mon- 
etary policy,  or  vice  versa,  but  the  effects  on 
the  balance  of  payments  and  on  the  invest- 
ment-consumption balance  in  the  economy  ~A 
may  be  rather  different  in  the  two  cases. 

During  this  economic  recovery,  the  task 
of  monetary  policy  has  been  especially  diffi- 
cult. There  has  been  a  compelling  need  for 
general  monetary  ease,  as  part  of  expansion- 
ary economic  policy  for  full  empl03rment 
and  adequate  utilization  of  our  resources. 
It  has  been  especially  vital  to  maintain 
reasonably  low  long-term  interest  rates 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  Investment  funds 
in  order  to  stimulate  private  Investment  and 
quicken  the  tempo  of  growth  In  potential 
output.  Yet,  concurrent  with  these  objec- 
tives, it  has  been  necessary  to  discourage 
large  flows  of  capital  out  of  this  country  that 
could  complicate  the  task  of  restoring  a 
healthy  balance  of  payments  and  confidence 
in  the  dollar. 

The  problem  of  capital  outflow  is  tied  pri- 
marily to  our  level  of  short-term  Interest 
rates  relative  to  those  of  other  countries,  and 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  prevent 
short-term  rates  from  falling  too  low.  At 
the  S8mie  time,  the  monetary  and  debt 
authorities  have  tried  to  shield  long-term 
rates,  so  critical  to  economic  expansion, 
from  the  restrictive  Impact  at  the  short  end 
of  the  maturity  spectrxun.  Since  February 
30.  1961,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  conducted 
its  open-market  operations  in  all  maturity 
sectors  of  the  U.S.  Government  securities 
market.  On  balance,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  actually  sold  short-term  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities  in  the  open  market  since 
that  date,  but  it  has  bought  longer-term 
securities,  primarily  1  to  5  years,  in  amounts 
much  larger  than  the  sale  of  short-term  se- 
curities. Most  of  the  purchases  of  long- 
term  securities  took  place  in  1961.  Since 
then,  such  purchases  have  been  more  lim- 
ited. The  Treasury  Department  has  also 
adapted  debt  management  policies  in  part 
to  these  same  objectives,  primarily  through 
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concentrating  new  caah  offerings  of  secu- 
rities in  the  short-term  area,  but  also  by 
buying  long-term  securities  for  the  Treasury 
Investment  tcoounts  to  the  extent  that 
such  purchases  were  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  these  funds. 

The  action  that  the  Federal  Reserve  took, 
effective  January  1  this  year,  in  raising  the 
maximum  interest  rate  payable  on  com- 
mercial bank  time  deposits  to  as  high  as  4 
percent,  has  increased  the  total  flow  of  funds 
put  pressure  upon  these  institutions  to  find 
Investment  outlets  and  has  helped  to  reduce 
yields  on  both  mortgages  and  municipal 
bonds.  Actually,  at  this  point  of  time,  17^ 
months  after  the  beginning  of  economic  re- 
covery, long-term  private  interest  rates  are 
generally  below  their  levels  at  the  cyclical 
trough  in  February  1961.  They  are  also 
below  the  levels  at  the  corresponding  stage 
of  the  1958-55*  recovery,  despite  the  postwar 
peak  in  inter(>st  rates  that  Intervened.  The 
reduction  In  long-term  rates  has  had  to 
overcome  two  psychological  barriers:  first, 
some  persistence  of  inflationary  psychology 
in  the  financial  community  despite  the  lack 
of  tangible  inllatlon;  and.  second,  vivid  mem- 
ories of  the  experience  of  1958-59,  when 
economic  recovery  was  accompanied  by  sharp 
increases  In  long-term  rates. 

The  total  of  demand  and  time  deposits 
and  currency  has  been  increasing  since  Feb- 
ruary 1961,  by  more  than  7  percent  per  year, 
and  the  availability  of  bank  reserves  lias 
been  generally  favorable  to  the  expansion  of 
bank  credit.  Banks  have  been  going  more 
heavily  Into  municipal  bonds  and  mortgages. 
Very  little  of  the  expansion  of  bank  loans 
and  investments  over  the  past  year  has  been 
in  U.S.  Government  securities.  In  relation 
to  economic  :\ctivity,  liquidity  In  the  econ- 
omy is  not  nuch  changed  from  its  postwar 
low. 

A  special  w:>rd  is  in  order  on  the  relation 
of  monetary  policy  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments Bituati(m.  We  have,  from  the  begin- 
ning, taken  a  number  of  determined  and  ef- 
fective measures  to  improve  our  balance  of 
payments  and  maintain  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  In  deiUing  with  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, however,  it  would  be  self-defeating  to 
adopt  policies  that  would  imdermine  the 
vigor  of  the  economy — for  example,  through 
restrictive  monetary-fiscal  policies.  Confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  is  dependent  upon  a 
strong,  growing  American  economy.  Fur- 
ther, a  revival  of  vigorous  growth  here  will 
make  the  United  States  a  more  attractive 
outlet  for  long-term  investment  funds,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  As  a  result,  monetary 
and  debt-man(;gement  policy  must  continue 
to  aim  at  providing  ample  credit  and  liquid- 
ity to  support  needed  recovery  and  growth, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  balanoe- 
of- payments  policy. 

Finally,  as  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are 
brought  into  cc>ordinated  focus,  these  points 
stand  out: 

1.  At  a  time  when  the  Federal  budget  was 
becoming  progressively  less  expansionary  In 
Its  net  impact  on  the  economy  during  the 
1961-62  recovery,  monetary  policy  remained 
easy,  parUy  through  conscious  effort  of  the 
monetary  authorities,  partly  becauae  expan- 
sionary forces  have  not  been  as  strong  as 
expected,  and  partly  because  1961-62  may 
mark  the  end  of  a  rising  trend — related  to 
InflaUonary  expectations — in    interest  rates. 

2  Balance  of  payments  and  gold  outflow 
considerations  currenUy  demand  a  more 
restrictive  monetary  policy  than  would  be 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
domestic  eccmomy.  To  this  extent,  fleeal 
policy  must  be  more  expanalonary  than 
would  otherwise  be  neceesary  In  order  to 
promote  domestic  economic  exi>anslon  and 
narrow  the  excessive  gap  l>etween  our  eco- 
nomic performance  and  our  economic  poten- 
tial. Indeed,  clodng  this  gap  can  play  an 
Important  role  in  building  long-run  con- 


fidence in  the  dollar.  As  the  steps  currently 
being  taken  to  eliminate  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  and  strengthen  our  interna- 
tional monetary  position  achieve  their  ob- 
jective, the  curbs  on  our  freedom  to  use 
monetary  policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  economy  will  be  progressively  re- 
duced. 

3.  Any  move  toward  sizable  tax  reduction 
must,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  a  will- 
ingness to  move  toward  higher  interest  rates 
if  this  should  prove  to  be  necessary  (a)  to 
discourage  any  adverse  capital  flows  that 
might  develop,  or  tb)  to  offset  any  Inflation- 
ary pressures  that  might  ensue  if  the  re- 
bound toward  full  employment  should  prove 
to  be  unexpectedly  rapid. 

4.  If  budget  deficits  are  incurred,  the 
method  of  financing  them  must  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  economic  circum- 
stances. A  careful  balance  must  be  struck 
between  bank  and  non-bank  financing,  a 
balance  which  will  not  thwart  or  nullify  the 
expansionary  effect  of  budget  measures  In 
an  economy  with  excessive  unemployment 
and  excess  capacity,  but  will  prudently 
shift  Federal  debts  into  nonbank  hands  as 
the  economy  comes  close  to  or  reaches  full 
employment. 

Sununing  up,  let  me  say  that  relative 
monetary  ease  has  facilitated  economic  ex- 
pansion In  the  recovery  of  1961-62;  that 
even  greater  ease  would  have  been  possible 
In  the  absence  of  International  payments 
pressures;  that  those  pressures  throw  an 
additional  burden  on  fiscal  measures  as  part 
of  a  coordinated  economic  policy  for  full 
employment  and  faster  growth;  and  that 
care  m\ist  be  exercised  not  to  overcompensate 
for  such  International  monetary  pressures 
by  prematxire  or  excessive  tightening  of 
credit  and  Interest  rates. 

CONCLUSIOW 

We  would  be  dangerously  complacent  if 
we  focused  only  on  such  impressive  ad- 
vances in  our  economic  well-being  in  recent 
years  as — 

The  rise  of  over  $50  billion  in  gross  na- 
tional product  since  the  first  quarter  of  1961, 
and  the  accompanying  rise  in  employment, 
personal  income,  and  profits. 

The  shrinkage  of  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  trom  (3.9  billion  in  1960  to  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  1961.  and  the  prospect  of  further 
shrinkage  to  $1.5  billion  or  less  this  year. 

The  4  years  of  stability  in  our  wholesale 
price  level  since  1958. 

The  continued  growth  in  our  economic  po- 
tential at  rates  exceeding  prewar  averages. 

But  when  we  look  ahead,  instead  of  back- 
ward, it  Is  the  size  of  the  Job  yet  to  be  done 
that  demands  attention  and  commands  ac- 
tion; the  continued  hardship,  inequity,  and 
waste  of  unemployment;  the  excessive 
amounts  of  unused  industrial  capacity;  the 
unsatisfactory  pace  of  economic  expansion 
In  1962;  and  the  remaining  gap  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  My  statement  today  has 
put  its  emphasis  on  this  unfinished  business 
of  economic  policy.  The  uncertainties  of 
current  economic  developments  and  pros- 
pects underscore  the  urgency  of  that  un- 
flnlshed  business.  They  also  Intensify  the 
need  for  action  on  those  economic  measures 
that  the  President  has  already  put  before 
Congress,  and  the  need  for  forethought  on 
the  tax  adjustments  which  are  needed  to 
remove  barriers  to  the  expansion  and  full 
utilisation  of  the  great  potential  of  the 
American  economy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT     BIO     ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM— TAX  CUT  NOT  APPRO- 
PRIATE REMEDY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times,  there  were  a  series  of  charts 


which  show  that  personal  income  has 
been  up,  retail  sales  have  been  up,  but 
only  the  production  workweek  is  down. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  the 
heart  and  soul  of  our  economic  problem 
is  unemployment,  and  particularly  fac- 
tory unemployment ;  and  to  try  to  hit  the 
whole  economic  system  with  a  tax  cut 
under  these  circumstances  would  be  most 
unwise.  What  we  should  do  is  have  a 
measure  which  aims  at  reducing  unem- 
ployment, without  the  kind  of  budget 
unbalancing  and  deficit  spending  which 
would  be  the  inevitable  results  of  a  tax 
cut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  frtjm  the  New  York  Times  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WosKWEEK  Daops  Thoo  Month  im  Row — 
Cut  in  Factobt  Hocas  Oftskt  bt  Gaiks  in 

NONTAKM    Joss,    RZTAn.   SALXS,    AND    INCOICX 

Washincton.  August  10. — ^The  factory 
workweek,  a  key  economic  indicator  that 
usually  starts  dropping  before  total  eco- 
nomic activity  does,  declined  In  July  for  the 
third  month  In  a  row. 

But  an  assortment  of  other  Indicators  pub- 
lished by  Government  departments  today 
pointed  upward. 

The  Commerce  Department  reported  for 
July  a  2-percent  advance  In  retaU  sales  and 
a  slight  Improvement  In  personal  Income. 

The  Labor  Department,  which  Issued  the 
workweek  figure,  also  said  that  nonfarm  pay- 
roll employment,  seasonally  adjusted,  had 
gone  up  last  month  to  a  new  record  of 
55.632.000.  This  represented  a  slight  rise 
of  124,000. 

Last  week  the  Department  announced  Its 
summary  labor  market  figures.  These 
showed  that  the  seasonally  adjusted  percent- 
age of  the  labor  force  out  of  work  declined 
in  July  from  5.5  to  5.3  percent. 

RetaU  sales,  according  to  preliminary 
Commerce  Department  figures.  Increased 
from  $19,100  million  In  June  to  $19,500  mU- 
lion  in  July,  after  seasonal  adjustment.  The 
figure  fell  short  of  the  record  of  $19,600 
million  set  in  April.  It  was  about  8  percent 
higher  than  1  year  before. 

Personal  Income,  seasonally  adjusted,  rose 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $442  bUllon  In  July. 
$1,800  mlUion  higher  than  June,  and  a  record. 

Most  of  the  Increase  was  In  wages  and 
salaries,  which  were  $900,000,800  higher  than 
In  June.  Contract  construction  payroU  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  the  gain. 

Manufactxiring  payrolls  declined  by  $200 
million  on  an  annual  rate,  principally  be- 
cause the  steel  Industry  Is  In  the  doldrums. 

Labor  Department  flgtires  also  reflected 
sted's  difficulties. 

Payroll  employment  In  the  primary  metals 
Industries,  which  include  steel,  dropped  24.- 
000  between  June  and  July  and  85.000  in 
the  last  4  months — seasonally  adjusted. 

Primary  metals  employment  dropped  19S,- 
000  during  the  1900-61  recession.  Thus  far 
In  the  recovery.  Labor  Department  figures 
showed,  it  has  gained  back  only  M.OOO  of 
that  loss.  Total  nonfarm  payroll  employ- 
ment, by  contrast,  has  gained  back  aU  of 
Its  loss  during  the  recession,  plus  1,048.000. 

The  Labor  Departooent's  manpower  ex- 
perts think  the  lackluster  performance  of 
steel  in  recent  months  resulted  from  effort* 
to  work  off  Inventories  acquired  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  ateel  strike  that  did  not  occur. 

JOa  OUTUMK  Af  » icim 

But  Seymour  L.  Woltbein,  Deputy  Aaalat- 
ant  Secretary  of  Labor,  said  at  a  new*  con- 
ference today  that  steel  was  an  industry  that 
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feeling  tlie  Impact  on  emidoyment 
of  automAtlon  and  other  technological 
changes. 

Automobile  Indtutry  employment,  on  the 
other  hand,  ha*  eUmbed  ttxih  month  for  the 
last  six.  The  transpmtatlon  eqiUpment 
category,  which  Includes  cars,  has  gained 
tMCk  all  of  Its  loss  of  187,000  workers  during 
the  1960-61  recession,  plus  61.000  more,  after 
seasonal  adjustments. 

Over  the  year,  all  durable  goods  industries 
except  primary  metals  have  Increased  em- 
ployment. 

Neither  manufactiu-ing  nor  durable-goods 
employment  changed  significantly  last 
month. 

The  small  rise  in  nonfarm  payroll  em- 
ployment, seasonally  adjusted,  was  accounted 
for  by  the  end  of  a  construction  strike  on 
the  west  coast  and  by  employment  Increases 
in  the  trade  and  service  sectors,  which  bave 
been  steadily  t\irnlng  upward. 

X.SVKL  IS  STILL  HIGH 

Factory  hours,  despite  their  decline  from 
40.8  a  week  in  April  to  40.6  in  May  to  40.S 
in  June  and  40.4  in  July,  still  remained  at 
a  high  level.  The  July  figure  has  not  been 
higher  since  1050. 

Steel,  with  unadjusted  weekly  hours  aver- 
aging 38.B  in  primary  metals,  caused  a  drag 
here,  as  well  as  on  the  employment  figures. 

Today's  Labor  Department  report  con- 
tained an  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of 
persons  out  of  work  6  months  or  more. 

The  nxmiber  of  persons  unemployed  that 
long  was  360,000  in  1957.  rose  to  1,026,000  in 
1961  and  now  Is  576,000. 

Nonfarm  blue-collar  workers  account  for 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed now  than  they  did  in  1057.  The 
percentage  has  moved  down  from  60  to  52. 

ICOBX   SXILLSD 

Both  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  have 
declined  as  a  percentage  of  the  long-term 
unemployed,  while  the  percentage  of  the 
skilled  has  risen.  The  jMXjportion  of  white- 
collar  workers  also  has  edged  up — from  17 
to  22  percent. 

Men  under  25  years  of  age  now  comprise 
IS  percent  of  the  long-term  unemployed. 
In  1957,  they  were  9  percent.  The  propor- 
tion of  women  under  29  in  this  category 
has  doubled — from  4  to  8  percent. 


the   West   by   destroying   faith   In   t^e 
steadfastness  of  the  United  States. 

In  September  1957,  following  the  revo- 
lution in  Hungary,  the  United  Natlpns 
declared: 

(a)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  ReMib- 
llcs,  in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, has  deprived  Hungary  of  its  liberty  and 
political  independence  and  the  Hungqi^ian 
people  of  the  exercise  of  their  fundamental 
human  rights; 

(b)  The  present  Hungarian  regime  ihas 
been  imposed  on  the  Hungarian  peoplfj  by 
the  armed  intervention  of  the  Union  of  [So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 


There  is  more  that  I  should  like  to 
say  on  this  subject,  but  my  time  has 
expired. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  QUESTION  AND 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  word 
is  becoming  increasingly  more  current 
that  the  United  States  may  not  renew  its 
request  to  have  the  Hungarian  problem 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  next,  17th  General  Assembly. 

In  my  opinion,  the  elimination  of  the 
Hungarian  problem  from  the  agenda 
would  Involve  open  recognition  by  the 
United  Nations  that  its  solemn  resolu- 
tions can  be  totally  defied  with  impunity 
and  without  penalty,  thus  destroying  the 
moral  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  agency  to  promote  peace  by  oppos- 
ing aggression. 

If  this  subject  is  not  placed  on  the 
agenda,  it  would  remove  the  main  ob- 
stacle to  the  acceptance  of  the  Hun- 
garian delegations'  credentials  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  establishment  of 
full  American  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  present  puppet  regime  in  Budapest. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  final 
abandonment  of  American  efforts  even 
to  seek  Justice  t<A  Hungary  through  the 
United  Nations  would  constitute  a  long 
step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  Elhru- 
shchev's  main  purpose,  which  is  to  bury 


Mr.  President,  the  status  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Hungary  has  not  been  changed. 
The  present  government  has  been  Im- 
t}Osed  ujjon  the  Hiuigarian  people.  Its 
existence  was  achieved  through  arthed 
aggression  and  intervention  of  the  (So- 
viet. 

Yet,  6  years  later,  the  word  is  cunjent 
that  this  subject  will  be  dropped  by  the 
United  Nations. 

I  cannot  understand  it.  It  would 
mean  that  the  world  could  well  believe 
that  the  powerful  nations  can  defy  the 
United  Nations  and  get  away  with  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Only  2  minutes  for  the  moniing 
business  remain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  take  1  o^in- 
ute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideajt,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
cuse given  for  not  putting  the  suWect 
on  the  agenda  is  that  we  cannot  suco^ed ; 
that  we  will  fail.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
that  excuse.  It  is  better  to  try  and  fail 
than  not  to  try  at  all.  By  yieldiitf  to 
the  argument  that  we  cannot  succeed, 
we  are  giving  encouragement  to  thai  So- 
viets to  challenge  every  order  thtit  is 
made  by  the  United  Nations. 

Aggression  and  persecution  still  e^ist, 
and  yet  we  contemplate  abanddbing 
standing  by  the  high  principle  wiiich 
our  country  proclaims  and  the  Uljlted 
Nations  declares  it  stands  for. 

I  submit  that  we  ought  to  ask  that 
the  subject  be  placed  on  the  agehda. 
We  ought  to  let  the  world  know  that 
the  demands  of  the  Soviet  Union  aref  not 
the  only  ones  that  are  honored,  but  the 
demands  of  the  West,  when  properly 
based,  are  given  due  consideration. 

Even  though  this  year  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  increased  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  to  wijn  a 
majority  to  uphold  the  past  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  on  Hungary,  it  is  tital 
that  the  fight  should  be  made  even  |if  it 
should  fail.  Our  cause  is  just;  thijt  of 
the  opposition  wrong.  If  our  couhtry 
stands  firmly  by  its  just  position,  ^ven 
if  it  stands  alone,  the  majority  of  man- 
kind ultimately  will  stand  with  us,;  re- 
gardless of  the  attitude  of  the  diplomats 
in  the  United  Nations. 


'■It 


NEW  U.S.  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  criticism  of  the  new  U.S.  nuclear 
test  ban  proposals  is  based  more  on 
politics  than  science.  The  criticisms 
wholly  ignore  the  new  technical  devel- 
opments produced  by  Project  Vela  and 
by  experience  with  detection  of  Ameri- 
can, Soviet,  and  French  tests. 

We  have  not  spent  $75  million  on 
Project  Vela  for  nothing.  That  proj- 
ect, encouraged  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament  and  started  in 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  has  now 
begun  to  bear  real  fruit  in  large  part 
because  of  President  Kennedy's  decision 
in  the  fall  of  1961  to  resume  under- 
ground nuclear  testing. 

Briefly,  there  have  been  two  key 
technical  developments  on  which  the 
new  U.S.  suggestions  are  based.  The 
first  establishes  a  better  capability  for 
long-distance  detection  of  earth  tremors 
caused  by  nuclear  explosions  or  earth- 
quakes, and  makes  it  possible  to  propose 
a  simpler  and  more  economical  system 
of  internationally  supervised  long-range 
detection  stations,  manned  largely  by 
the  country  where  located. 

The  control  system  proposed  in  the 
United  States-United  Kingdom  draft 
treaty  tabled  on  April  18,  1961,  contem- 
plated eventual  construction  of  a  world- 
wide network  of  180  control  posts,  in- 
cluding a  total  of  34  such  posts  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Substantial  improvements  in  long-range 
detection  now  permit  us  both  to  design 
an  effective  control  system  with  many 
fewer  seismic  control  posts  and  to  rely 
much  more  on  stations  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  detect  explosions  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Needless  to  say,  the  control 
system  would  still  have  to  be  under  care- 
ful and  effective  international  supervi- 
sion. 

The  second  key  technical  development 
is  that  an  earlier  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  tremors  from  earthquakes  which 
might  be  confused  with  tremors  from 
nuclear  explosions  has  been  shown  by 
actual  observation  and  research  to  be 
several  times  too  large.  Since  there  are 
fewer  earthquakes  which  produce  trem- 
ors similar  to  those  of  an  explosion,  the 
number  of  on-site  inspections  needed  to 
identify  the  cause  of  the  tremor  is  less. 

At  the  time  that  the  April  18,  1961, 
draft  treaty  was  submitted,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  would  be  on  the  aver- 
age about  125  annual  shallow  earth- 
quakes equivalent  in  size  to  a  19-kiloton 
explosion  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  about 
100  of  these  would  not  be  positively  iden- 
tified as  earthquakes  and  not  explosions 
by  10 -element  detector  arrays.  It  was 
also  estimated  then  that  there  would  be 
about  620  total  and  590  unidentified 
earthquakes  equivalent  to  a  2-kiloton 
explosion  in  tuff.  Actual  observation 
and  research  now  indicates  that  there 
will  only  be  about  175  earthquakes  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  equivalent  to  a   2-kiloton  ex- 
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plosion  in  tuff.  Furthermore,  with  a 
well  designed  control  system  composed 
of  stations  largely  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  all  of  these  would  be  detected  and 
all  but  75  identified  as  earthquakes  by 
instrument    readings.    Other    informa- 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  for  and  his  partisan  criticism  of  U.S.  proposals 
the  record  a  table  showing  the  major  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  vtolatee  Upartiaan  re- 
Western  and  Soviet  shifts  of  position  in     «Pon«lWlity  in  the  Oeld  of  foretgn  nlattons 


the  direction  of  agreement  In  these 
negotiations  up  to  the  time  of  our  new 
proposals.    This  shows  that  there  were 


tion  would  reduce  the  number  of  75  still    significant  moves  by  both  sides  during 
further.  the  period   195&-60,  a  period,  I  might 


With  75  Instead  of  100  potentially 
doubtful  earthquakes  to  worry  about,  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  on-site  in- 
spections may  be  possible.  There  would, 
however,  still  need  to  be  on-site  inspec- 
tions to  make  sure  that  none  of  these 
earthquakes  were  really  nuclear  explo- 
sions. On-site  inspections  are  essential 
to  any  safeguarded  agreement. 

These  technical  developments  have 
shown  the  way  to  a  control  system  which 
would  cost  less  to  construct  and  run, 
which  would  be  simpler  to  manage,  which 
could  begin  operation  in  a  matter  of 
months  from  ratification  of  a  treaty,  and 
would  in  no  way  jeopardize  our  national 
security. 

Construction  cost  estimates  for  the 
control  system  proi>06ed  in  the  April  18, 
1961,  draft  treaty  ranged  up  to  about 
$3.2  billion,  and  annual  operating  costs, 
up  to  almost  $1  billion.  The  system  now 
under  consideration  would  cost  perhaps 
one-fifth  as  much  to  build  and  one-third 
as  much  to  operate.  At  the  same  time, 
the  capacity  to  detect  is  not  diminished- 
it  is  Improved. 

The  AprU  18,  1961,  draft  treaty  con- 
templated that  all  control  posts  would 
be  new  ones  and  that  the  first  group  of 
posts  would  not  be  required  to  begin 
operation  for  2  years.  The  new  proposal 
would  bring  seismographlc  stations 
already  in  operation  under  an  interna- 
tional commission  within  a  matter  of 
months,  and  the  new  stations  would  be 
constructed  in  a  shorter  time  than  the 
earlier  2-year  period. 

The  new  proposals  were  approved  by 
the  President  on  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Etefense, 
the  AEC.  the  Director  of  CIA.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
The  Kennedy  administration  is  strongly 
of  the  view  that  an  adequately  verified 
ban  on  all  nuclear  weapon  tests  is  in 
the  national  interest. 

These  changes  are  not  "concessions" 
in  any  meaningful  sense.  If  they  are 
concessions  in  any  sense,  they  are  conces- 
sions to  scientific  progress.  In  this  sense, 
the  communication  satellite  is  also  a  con- 
cession to  science.  If  the  new  proposals 
are  also  closer  to  the  Soviet  position  than 
our  earlier  proposals,  so  much  the  better. 
We  cannot  reach  agreement  by  stand- 
ing still.  It  is  only  sensible  and  honest 
to  recognize  the  facts  of  scientific  de- 
velopment and  such  is  not  a  "concession" 
to  the  Soviets,  but  acknowledgment  of 
scientific  advance. 

Our  purpose  in  discussing  a  nuclear 
test  ban  is  to  reach  an  agreement  ban- 
ning nuclear  tests  under  adequate  safe- 
guards. It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  have 
made  no  recent  concessions  to  our  point 
of  view.  But  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case  and  our  hope  is  that  it  will  not 
forever  continue  to  be  the  case. 

To  show  my  colleagues  that  there  has 
also  been  movement  on  the  Soviet  side. 


point  out.  In  which  the  last  administra- 
tion was  responsible  for  our  participa- 
tion In  the  negotiations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  conclude  by  saying  a  word  about  why 
a  test  ban  is  desirable,  something  that 
has  been  ignored  by  some  of  the  critics. 
Each  series  of  weapon  tests  produces 
less  of  significance  to  the  development  of 
new  weapons  by  the  United  States. 
While  there  is  alwaj's  something  new 
that  can  be  tested,  really  significant  ad- 
vances are  less  frequent  the  more  we 
test. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  behind  us  In  some  areas  of  nu- 
clear weapon  testing,  further  tests  by  it 
will  inevitably  permit  it  to  catch  up. 
The  scientists  tell  me  that  unlimited 
testing  on  both  sides  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce a  situation  where  neither  side  is 
ahead. 

Unlimited  testing  will  also  spur  other 
countries  which  do  not  now  have  the 
bomb  to  bend  every  effort  to  produce  it. 
The  dangers  of  accidental  nuclear  war 
would  be  multiplied  many  times  over. 
Moreover,  a  small  nuclear  war  be- 
tween covmtries  other  than  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  could  well 
bring  a  nuclear  holocaust  upon  us  all. 

The  important  objective  is.  therefore, 
to  find  a  way  to  end  all  testing,  so  that 
we  can  prevent  the  nuclear  arms  race 
from  spiraling  out  of  control  and  take 
the  first  step  toward  disarmament. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  made  yesterday  concerning  the 
comments  of  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DniKszN], 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  This  letter  makes 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  Sen- 
ates  imderstanding  of  U.S.  disarmament 
proposals  and  negotiations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HuMPHRET  Hrrs  Rockefeller,  Dtrksek  At- 
tacks ON  Test  Ban  Polict 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphret,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  has  made  the  following  com- 
ment on  recent  attacks  on  U.S.  policy  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban: 

"Gorernor  Rockefeller's  statement  on  the 
recent  n.S.  proposals  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  are  either  the  product  of  misinformation 
and  lack  of  understanding  or  election  year 
politics.  The  facts  are  available  and  the 
Governor  should  have  studied  them  before 
speaking  on  such  an  Important  and  sensi- 
tive Issue  affecting  our  national  security. 

"The  minority  leader.  Senator  Duiksen, 
has  had  all  scientlHc  facts  available  to  him. 


and  severely  hampers  the  conduct  of  diplo- 
macy by  the  President  and  our  representa- 
tives abroad. 

"Modifications  on  n.S.  proposals  are  based 
on  known  scientific  evidence  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  earth  tremors  occurring  annually  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Improved  capabiUty 
of  long-range  detection  devices.  Our  pre- 
vious calculations  were  in  error.  Recent 
tests  and  research  and  actual  observation 
have  necessitated  reassessment.  Our  pro- 
posals must  be  baaed  upon  truth  and  fact, 
not  deceit  and  fiction.  Tlie  only  concession 
we  are  making  Is  to  science  and  truth.  We 
neither  protect  our  national  security  nor  en- 
hance our  national  prestige  by  irresponsible 
statements  or  wllfuUy  ignoring  mirimrywtip  fXt- 
velopments. 

"Half-truths  may  contribute  to  partisan 
politics,  but  make  no  contribution  to  peace." 

U.S.  Asms  Contsoi. 

AND  DiRAtMAlfSNT  ACBNCT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  8. 1962. 
Hon.  Hubert  Hxticphket, 
ChaiTtnan,    Disarmainent    Subcommittee   of 

Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 

1/.5.  Senate. 
Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  During  the  recent 
hearings  before  your  subcommittee  on  dis- 
armament. Senator  Stmincton  raised  a 
question  concerning  Mr.  John  J.  McCloy's 
article  "Balance  Sheet  on  Disarmament" 
which  appeared  In  the  AprU  1062  edition  of 
P^relgn  Affairs.  In  that  article,  Mr.  McCloy 
described  four  areas  where  Soviet  and  United 
States  interests  might  coincide  In  respect 
to  disarmament.  The  four  areas  were:  (1) 
desire  to  avoid  general  nuclear  war;  (2) 
desire  to  avoid  nuclear  war  by  accident, 
miscalculation,  or  failure  of  communication; 
(3)  desire  to  avoid  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  countries  not  now  possessing 
them;  and  (4)  desire  to  avoid  the  economic 
burdens  of  the  arms  race.  Senator  Stminc- 
ton Inquired  why  the  Soviet  Union  had  not 
shown  more  inclination  to  reach  early  agree- 
ment with  the  United  SUtes  in  Uiese  areas. 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  speculate  what  may 
motivate  the  Soviet  Union  in  adopting  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  disarmament  and  arms 
control.  However,  there  are  some  factors 
that  may  be  pointed  to,  factors  both  of  a 
long  range  and  of  an  Inunediate  character 
that  may  have  a  bearing  on  recent  Soviet 
attitudes. 

Two  longstanding  problems  which  may 
affect  a  great  many  of  our  efforts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
are:  (1)  the  problem  of  miUtary  parity, 
that  is,  the  problem  of  agreeing  to  any  dis- 
armament or  arms  control  measures  at  a 
time  when  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  feels  that  It  cilght  be  prej- 
udiced by  a  possible  freezing  of  the  status 
quo  and  (2)  the  problem  created  by  the 
Soviet  Union  feels  that  it  might  be  prej- 
udiced by  a  possible  freezing  of  the  status 
Union  regards  much  of  the  inspection  be- 
lieved desirable  by  the  United  States  to 
verify  various  measures  as  "espionage'  or 
"control  over  armaments." 

These  two  factors,  although  of  a  general 
nature,  may  have  considerable  effect  on 
Soviet  willingness  to  undertake  disarmament 
or  arms  control  meastires  which  would  lessen 
the  likelihood  of  general  nuclear  war  or 
which  would  substantially  tend  to  lessen 
the  economic  burdens  of  the  arms  race.  An 
obvious  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  test  ban  treaty,  a  meas- 
ure which  might  have  both  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  ultimate  likelihood  of  nuclear 
war  and  easing  the  economic  burdens  of  the 
arms  race.  From  recent  Soviet  actions  and 
statements  It  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  reluctant  to  commit  itself  to  stop 
testing  If  that  would  result  in   having  to 
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meempt  a  poaltlon  at  poMlbto  Inf  ertorlty  with 
r«ap«et  to  the  dtTelopment  of  nuclear  n—p- 
ons.  and  If  eonenmon  of  a  test  t>an  treaty 
would  retjulre  acceptance  of  Inspection  meaa- 
uree  which.  In  the  SoTlet  view,  would  result 
In  an  undesirable  degree  of  admittance  Into 
t3i9  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  theee  fairly  general  and 
long-range  considerations,  there  are  perhaps 
some,  more  Immediate  causes  for  apparent 
Soviet  reluctance  to  agree  at  thU  pejrtlcular 
time  to  measures  suggested  by  the  'West, 
even  when  thoee  measures  are  In  areas  of 
logical  self-interest  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  persons  have  speculated  that  preeent 
domestic  policy  within  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
significant  factor.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  Soviet  Government  would  have  a  hard 
time  Justifying  such  measures  as  the  June  1 
increase  In  the  price  of  meat  and  butter  and 
the  heavy  expendlturee  for  defense,  if  agree- 
ments were  being  concluded  with  the  West 
In  the  field  of  arms  control  or  disarmament. 
An  additional  theory  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  some  persons  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  must  appear  somewhat  militant  and 
uncompromising  with  the  West  In  order  not 
to  lose  leadership  within  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
the  more  truculent  Red  Chinese.  Finally, 
some  jMTsons  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
Soviet  attitudes  on  reaching  agreement  with 
the  West  concerning  disarmament  or  arms 
control  are  Influenced  by  Soviet  aims  In 
negotiations  with  the  West  on  other  sensi- 
tive matters,  such  as  Berlin.  Under  this 
view,  ttM  Soviets  might  wish  to  take  fairly 
infleslble  positions  on  disarmament,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  obtain  the  concessions  thej 
are  seeking  with  regard  to  Berlin. 

X  am  s\ire  you  will  understand  that  the 
considerations  which  I  have  outlined  con- 
stitute speculation;  no  one  is  able  to  say 
with  certainty  what  motivates  the  Soviet 
Union  In  assuming  particular  stances. 

There  is  one  other  factor,  however,  which  I 
would  like  to  stress.  Even  where  the  Soviet 
Union  wlshee  to  enter  into  agreement  with 
the  United  States  or  with  the  West,  it  has 
generally  been  necessary  to  engage  in  arduous 
and  prolonged  negotiations.  The  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  approach  all  negotiations 
with  the  West  with  extreme  caution,  even 
in  relatively  unsensittve  areas,  and  this  has 
been  an  Important  factor  in  recent  times  in 


TT>aMng     the     negotiation     of     multilateral 
treaties  a  lengthy  process. 

For  Insttmce,  It  took  about  14  montiy  to 
negotiate  the  1967  Convention  on  Conser- 
vation of  North  Pacific  Pur  Seals,  a  nijgo- 
tiatlon  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  as  wel^  as 
Japan,  Canada  and  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated. I  might  mention  also  that  it  took 
over  a  year  and  a  half,  including  60  pre- 
paratory meetings  prior  to  a  conference!  to 
negotiate  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959|  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  and  11  other  coun- 
tries participated.  I  would  say.  therefpre, 
that  even  in  the  areas  of  mutual  inte^-est 
which  Mr.  McCloy  outlined,  it  cannot  be 
expected,  although  one  would  not  like  to 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  exceptions,  t^at 
results  can  be  achieved  rapidly. 

I  hope  that  the  considerations  I  have  set 
forth  in  this  letter  will  be  of  help  to  jiiour 
subcommittee  and  to  Senator  STMiNCTocfr. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WOiLiAM  C.  PostWi. 


EzHiBrr  1 

Majos  Westzsn  and  Sovht  Shitts  or  Posi- 
tion IN  THX  Direction  or  Agreement  OyR- 

ING   INTKRNATIONAI,   NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  TER- 
MINATING NtrcLEAR  Weapons  Tests 

rORXWORD  I 

The  following  table  summarizes  m^Jor 
shifts  of  position  by  the  United  States  land 
United  Kingdom  on  the  one  side  and  I  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  other  in  the  dlreepon 
of  agreement  during  international  negotia- 
tions for  terminating  nuclear  weapon  tests. 
These  negotiations  took  place  mainly,  Ibut 
not  exclusively,  at  the  Geneva  Confentnce 
on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  llests 
(1958-62).  The  circumstances  surrounding 
these  policy  developments  are  briefly  ,  de- 
scribed in  the  accompanying  explanttory 
notes.  ' 

The  record  shows  that  there  were  signifi- 
cant moves  by  both  sides  during  the  period 
196a-60.  By  the  end  of  that  time  tjiere 
was  a  considerable  record  of  agreemenjl,  as 
shown  by  formal  approval  of  the  preait^ble, 
17  articles,  and  2  annexes  of  the  draft  treaty. 
Informal  understandings  also  had  been 
reached  on  many  other  questions. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Hlng- 
dom  continued  to  make  compromise  propos- 


salB  in  the  1961  negotiations,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  then  hardened  its  attitude  and  re- 
fused to  offer  any  new  concessions.  The  first 
clear  sign  of  a  Soviet  shift  away  from  agree- 
ment appeared  when  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
drew its  consent  to  a  single  Administrator 
for  the  control  system  and  demanded  instead 
a  tripartite  administrative  council  or 
"troika."  The  suggestion  for  merging  the 
test  ban  with  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, and  persistent  denunciation  of  con- 
trol as  espionage,  were  further  indications 
that  Soviet  policy  was  moving  away  from 
a  test-ban  treaty  with  international  controls. 

A  reason  for  this  retrograde  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  became  mani- 
fest when  Moscow  announced  on  August  30 
that  It  was  resuming  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
It  then  rejected  an  Anglo-American  proposal 
for  a  ban  on  atmospheric  tests  only  and/ 
carried  out  more  than  40  tests,  mostly  in  the 
atmosphere  in  spite  of  many  appeals  by 
other  nations. 

While  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  continued  to  advocate  a  test-ban 
treaty  with  international  controls — the  goal 
to  which  the  Soviets  had  also  subscribed 
since  1957 — the  Soviet  Union  climaxed  its 
evolution  away  from  this  goal  on  November 
27.  1961,  when  it  proposed  a  test-ban  agree- 
ment without  any  international  controls. 
This  step  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
completely  wiped  out  all  the  compromises 
made  by  its  negotiators  during  the  previous 
4  years. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom have  completely  rejected  the  new  So- 
viet proposal  and  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  are  interested  only  in  a  treaty  with 
efTectlve  international  controls.  It  is  with 
this  aim  that  they  have  proposed  renewed 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
18  Nation  Conference.  They  have  informally 
outlined  to  the  Soviet  Union  cwtain 
changes  in  their  draft  treaty  of  April 
18,  1961.  Some  of  the  suggested  changes, 
without  departing  from  the  principle  of  ef- 
fective International  control,  would  reduce 
the  difference  between  the  two  sides.  Other 
changes  are  intended  to  strengthen  the 
treaty  by  providing  for  earlier  Installation 
of  the  control  system  and  furnishing  min- 
imal safeguards  against  secret  preparations 
for  testing. 


Subject 


1.  Relattonslilp  to  disarmament 


3.  Princlt^  of  intrmattonal  control. 


3.  Thrrsbold  and  moratorium. 


4.  De  facto  suspension  of  testa. 


ft.  Veto 

6.  Onsitc  Inspections. 


Tpofanlcal  worklne  fotxips  on  hish-altitude 
tints,  seismic  problrtms,  setomic  reaearcti  pro- 
tram. 


United  States  and  Uuit«d  Kingdom 


Soviet  I'nion 


■Separated  test  ban  from  disarmament  paclcage  (195$|. 
Dropped  link  twtween  progress  toward  disarmament  aii4l 
continued  suspension  of  tests  (1950).  Offered  to  negotiate 
on  test  ban  in  18-nation  disarmament  conier^nce  (19A2>. 

Temporary  offer  of  atraoepheric  te-st  l>an  without  inlvn*- 
tional  controls  (1961). 


Proposed  ban  on  tests  above  thresliol<l  of  seismic  magnituqf 
4.75  and  sgroed  to  moratorium  on  tests  below  threslioH 
for  duration  of  seismic  rcsearcli  program  (1960).  Later 
proposed  eventual  scientific  review  of  threshold  question 
by  international  experts  and  also  offered  to  discuss  wa 
of  imme<iiat«'ly  lowering  or  abolishing  threshold  (I9r. 
Proposed  comprehensive  treaty  without  threshold  (196:  _ 

Announced  they  v^ould  not  test  for  1  year  after  ix-ginning  ejf 
Oeneva  Conference  (1858).  United  States  liter  extemlsd 
this  ijeriod  until  end  of  1959  and  refraiiie<l  from  tests  until 
September  1961.  TTnited  Kingdom  said  it  would  not  tet{ 
as  long  as  negotiations  showed  prospect  of  .success  (19.59>|. 

OrlglnaUy  proposed  majority  rule  in  CommLssion.  N'pgotl|»- 
ted  compromises  or  alternative  arrHngement!i  for  varioof 
items  In  Soviet  veto  list. 

Originally  proposed  on.site  inspection  of  :ill  unidentified  seifr 
mlc  events  alxjve  equivalent  yield  of  .i  iiilotons  and  20  ixif 
cent  ofunidentifled  events  below  that  yield  (19,''*).  Offerttl 
3  alternative  formulas  for  detcrminius  annual  quotas:  U  i 
20  percent  of  all  events  above  threshold  located  by  contrc  1 
system;  (2)  3()  percent  of  all  .such  events  still  unidentifiel 
after  application  of  U.S.  criteria;  (3)  a  flat  figure  of  1 1 
Inspections  (1960).  Proposed  sliding  scale  of  12  to  20  inspei  - 
tlons,  depending  on  numt)er  of  unidentified  seismic  event* 
(1&611.  Offered  to  limit  number  of  inspect  ions  in  a.seisni|  * 
areas  to  low-level  without  Increasing  quota  in  context  t  f 
comprehensive  treaty  (1962). 

.\11  groups  pro|K)so<l  by  Western  side 


.\fter  maintaining  that  international  controls  were  unneces- 
sary (1955-.T*)),  projKJsed  international  commission  and 
control  system  to  supervise  suspension  of  tests  (1957>. 
Participated  in  Geneva  conference  of  experts  (1968)  and 
accepted  their  reix>rt  recommending  control  system. 

.\dvo<-ate<l  comprehensive  treaty  but  accepted  threshold 
provide<l  West  agreed  to  continuing  moratorium  on  test  • 
t>elow  tiiresliold  (I9ti0). 


I'liilaterally  renounced  tests  (19.'i8),  then  temporarily  re- 
sumed but  stopi>e<i  again  after  Nov.  3.  195K.  I>«ter  fitilan-d 
it  would  not  test  unless  Western  Powers  tested  first  (19.'^'*i 


Originally  demanded  veto  on  all  substantive  decisions,  sub- 
mitted detailed  list  of  veto  items.  Wltlidrew  some  veto 
demands  and  accepted  alternative  arrangements  on  others. 
Offered  3  veto-free  onsltc  Inspections  a  year. 


l'arlici[wled  in  all  groups.  O)  .\cceptP<1  report  of  high- 
altitude  groii]).  (2;  Produced  dissenting  report  on  seismic 
prohhnns.  CA)  lieachcd  Informal  understanding  on  many 
projected  activities  for  seLsmk;  research  program;  technical 
imderstanilinf.'  repuillaled  at  political  leveL 
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Snbjeot 


United  States  and  United  Kingdom 


8,  Seismic  research  program. 


9.  Peaceful-uses  nuclear  explosions 

10.  Composition  of  Control  Commission. 


11.  Administrator 

12.  Deputy  Administrators. 


13.  Headquarters  staf&ng. 


14.  Starting  of  control  posts. 


15.  StafTnig  of  onsltc  Inspection  teams. 
V:  Number  of  control  posts 

17.  Sjiecial  aircraft  flights 


After  Soviets  refused  to  participate,  United  States  offered  to 
carry  out  program;  proj>ose<l  "blaclt  box"  procedure  and 
poolmg  arrangement  for  nuclear  devices  used  In  program 
to  guarantee  no  weaj>ons  improvement  intended  (I960) 
Accepte<l  .'Soviet  dcraan<l  to  insiiect  interior  of  nuclear 

Prorx>sed  "laaclc  box"  proce<lure  for  nuclear  devices  (1959) 
Accepted   Soviet  demand  to  in.'^ix'ct  interior  of  nuclear 
devices  (1961). 

Wa."!  willing  to  accer>t  Control  Commission  of  3  Western  2 
(  ommiini.st.  and  2  neutral  states  if  U.S.S.H.  dropiied  veto 
demands  (19.W).  .\cc-epted  Soviet  demand  for  parity  bv 
agre<MnR  to  Commission  of  4  WesU-m,  4  Communist,  and 
3  neutral  states  (19fil  1. 

OJTererl  to  give  Control  Commission  right  to  remove  Admin- 
istrator (1961). 

ProiK)sod  1  D.'puty  but  later  offered  (lilfO)  to  agree  on  .S 
Deputies  (2  from  each  side  and  a  l.<t  DepiityK 

Originally  propo.scd  international  statfing  (19.'*i  Later 
otiered  selection  by  equal  third.';  from  Inited  State* 
Lnitcd  Kingdom,  I'.S.S.R.,  and  otiiers  (1959). 

Originally  proposed  that  staff  should  \>e  entirely  interna- 
tional and  that  liost-country  nationals  !*•  excluded  (laSh) 
Offered   thirds   formula:    '4   from    liiiied    StaU's-l'nited 
Kingdom,    '4   from    I'.S.S.K.,    14  from   other   couiUries 
(1959).     Suggested  compromise  on  la.st  third  (1961). 

Originally  nroito.sj-d  international  staff  (19,'*).  Later 
projwsed  that  teams  be  made  uji  of  nationals  of  other  side 
(I960).     Offered  to  acoiit  u[i  to  '2  neutral  staff  (19G1) 

Originally  proi>osed  21  control  i>osts  for  U.S.S.R.  (I960). 
Later  offere<i  to  n-duec  nunit)er  of  control  tkisis  on  Soviet 
U'rritory  to  IH  (IW.I). 

Originally  proi>ose<l  giving  Administrator  right  to  determine 
flight  nattem.'.  witli  approval  of  Commission  (19.5K'.  Later 
offered  to  agm-  that  flielit?  should  he  made  along  routes 
si'lecled  from  Iliose  previously  agn^d  with  Commission 
(1960). 


Soviet  Unton 


Agreed  to  let  United  Sutes  conduct  iH-ofntun  If  Soviet  scien- 
tists participated  and  obtained  right  to  inspect  interior  of 
nuclear  devices  used  (I960). 


QuaUfied  acceptance  of  peaoeful-uses  nuclear  explosions. 


Initially  denitfl  need  for  Administrator  but  accepted  single 

Administrator  (I95S). 
Originally   proi>osed    2   DepuUes    (1959).      Later  accepted 

Western  proiwsal   for   5  Deputies  (1960)  but  differed  on 

manner  of  appointment. 
Proposed  selection  on  basis  of  parity  Ijetween  2  sides  (1956). 

Accepted  thirds  formula  but  insisted  on  suljdivlsion  of 

last  third  among  Western,  Commmiist,  and  neutral  states 

Originally  proposed  staffing  by  host-country  nationals,  with 
1  control  officer  from  the  other  side  (1958).  Accepted  thirds 
formula  l)ut  insisted  on  subdivision  of  last  third  among 
WesU-rn  allies.  Communist  allies,  and  neutrals  (1958). 

Originally  proposed  teams  made  up  entirely  of  host -country 
personnel,  with  1  foreign  observer  (1958).  Later  proposed 
H  from  each  side  (1960). 


ZXPLANATORT    NOTES 

1.  Relationship  with  disarmament:  The 
American  and  British  actions  described 
above  were  all  moves  toward  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion. The  first  Soviet  proposals  for  a  sepa- 
rate ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests,  apart 
from  a  general  disarmament  agreement,  date 
from  the  end  of  1955,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  jnress  the  Issue  during  the  next 
3  years.  The  United  States  and  Its  allies 
during  tills  period  wished  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  tests  in  the  context  of  a  first- 
stage  disarmament  agreement  including  pro- 
visions for  a  cutoff  of  the  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  weap>ons  purposes, 
safeguards  against  surprise  attack,  reduc- 
tion of  forces  and  arms,  and  other  measures. 
The  Western  working  paper,  submitted  to 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  on  Au- 
gust 29.  1957.  made  the  permanent  cessa- 
tion of  tests  contingent  on  the  introduction 
of  a  nuclear  cutoff  and  the  satisfactory 
working  of  an  inspection  system. ^ 

President  Elsenhower  declared  on  Au- 
gust 22,  1958,  that  the  United  States  accepted 
the  report  of  *.he  Geneva  Conference  of  Ex- 
perts and  was  ))repared  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment on  the  suspension  of  tests  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis,  providing  that  the  inspection 
system  continued  to  work  satisfactorily  and 
satisfactory  progress  was  made  "In  reaching 
agreement  on  and  implementing  major  and 
substantial  aims  control  measures."  The 
British  Government  made  a  similar  state- 
ment .= 

The  Soviet  Union  strongly  attacked  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for 
continuing  to  link  agreement  on  a  test  ban 
with  progress  on  disarmament.  The  issue 
was  frequently  raised  by  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion In  the  early  days  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  In  order  to  remove  what 
seemed  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  agreement, 
the  United  Stj  tes  and  the  United  Kingdom 
announced  on  January  19,  1959.  that  they 
would  no  longer  make  continuation  of  a 
test  ban  contingent  on  progress  toward  dis- 
armament.' 


The  Soviet  position  on  separability  un- 
derwent considerable  change  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1961.  Premier  Khrushchev's  aide- 
memoire  of  June  4,  given  to  President  Ken- 
nedy at  Vienna,  suggested  the  possibility  of 
merging  the  test  ban  with  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament.*  Other  Soviet  state- 
ments, before  and  after  the  resumption  of 
Soviet  tests  on  September  1,  1961,  indicated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  accept  any 
International  controls  apart  from  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and  sought  to 
Justify  Soviet  testing  by  blaming  the  United 
States  and  Its  Allies  for  failure  to  reach 
agreement  on  disarmament. 

After  negotiations  were  resumed  in  No- 
vember 1961,  the  Soviet  Union  reversed  all 
its  previous  positions  and  introduced  a  com- 
pletely new  proposal  for  an  uncontrolled 
treaty.  When  It  became  clear  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  not  willing  to  negotiate  on 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  with  international  con- 
trols, the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dCM-  offered.  In  January  1962,  to  transfer  the 
test -ban  negotiations  to  the  forthcoming 
18-nation  Conference  on  Disarmament  and 
to  set  up  a  tripartite  subcommittee  in  that 
Conference  to  consider  the  problem  of  test- 
ing. They  made  it  clear  that  they  were 
making  this  proposal  only  because  of  the 
Soviet  refusal  to  negotiate  for  a  controlled 
treaty.  In  spite  of  Its  previous  position, 
however,  the  Soviet  Union  initially  rejected 
the  Anglo-American  proposal  to  transfer  the 
negotiations.'  After  the  18-nation  Con- 
ference convened,  it  agreed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tripartite  subcommittee.  As  this 
record  shows,  this  can  hardly  t>e  character- 
ized as  a  concession. 

2.  Principle  of  International  control:  On 
June  14,  1957,  the  Soviet  Union  tabled  a 
proposal  m  the  UJI.  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee to  suspend  tests,  "If  only  for  a  period 
of  2  or  3  years."  Citing  American  insistence 
on  control  as  the  "main  obstacle"  to  agree- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  asserted  that  it  would 
agree  to  control  in  order  to  remove  this 
obstacle.     It  proposed  the  establishment  of 


an  International  commission  to  supervise  the 
test  ban  and  the  establishment  of  control 
posts  on  Soviet,  American,  and  British  ter- 
ritory and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area.*  The 
Soviets  rejected  a  Western  counterproposal 
for  an  ex})erts  meeting  to  work  out  a  control 
system  on  the  ground  that  the  West  was  still 
linking  a  test  ban  with  agreement  on  a 
nuclear  production  cutoff.' 

Both  sides  accepted  the  report  of  the  1958 
conference  of  experts.  For  3  years  the  So- 
viet Union,  though  unwilling  to  accept  many 
control  proposals  tabled  by  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  at  Oeneva,  did  not 
question  the  need  for  international  control 
In  principle.  Just  before  the  Soviet  Union 
resumed  testing,  however,  Ambassador  Tsa- 
rapkin  stated  that  test-ban  controls  with- 
out disarmament  would  l>e  a  "system  of 
espionage"  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  agree  to  any  control  while  the  arms  race 
continued.' 

Immediately  after  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
stuned  tcEting,  President  Kennedy  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  proposed  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  aim  of  this  proposal  was 
to  "protect  mankind  from  the  increasing 
hazards  from  atmospheric  pollution  and  to 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  international 
tensions."  They  declared  that  existing  means 
of  detection  were  adequate  and  that  inter- 
national controls  were  not  needed  for  an 
atmospheric  test  suspension.  At  the  same 
time  they  reaffirmed  their  desire  for  a  more 
comprehensive  treaty  covering  other  forms 
of  testing.* 

This  was  the  only  American  test-ban  pro- 
posal which  did  not  provide  for  International 
controls.  It  remained  open  only  until  Sep- 
tember 9,  when  Premier  Khrushchev  rejected 
it."     It  has  not  been  renewed. 

3.  Threshold  and  moratorium:  Review  of 
seismic  data   from   the   Hardtack   series   of 


'  'Documentw  on  Disarmament," 
vol.  II,  pp.  868-874. 
-Ibid,  pp.  1111-1113. 
»GEN.  DNT  PV.  37,  pp.  6,  9. 


1945-59, 


*  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinu- 
ance of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests:  "History  and 
Analysis  of  Negotiations,"  pp.  538-642. 

''Department  of  State  press  release  112. 
Feb. 21. 1962. 


•  "Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-59," 
vol.  II.  p.  791. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  802-803,  853-857. 

•  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Discontinu- 
ance of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests:  "History  and 
Analysis  of  Negotiations."  pp.  584-585. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  620. 
>*Ibid.,  pp.  621-629. 
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tecto  (Octobnr  1958)  ghowed  that  th«  a«neva 
syttem  was  Hm  empahia  ot  dlrtlngiilahlng 
iiin^BmtmiMI  0^>loatooB  tioux  vtxVtujoBtkxu 
tbaa  tlM  oonf «rawa  o<  csparta  liad  baUavad. 
Tba  Uanad  Btetaa  iiiaamilart  tba  aaw  aalamle 
data  at  OamaTa  on  Jamtary  6.  19W."  and 
■ubaaquantly  urged  a  technical  view  of  the 
problem  of  detecting  and  Identifying  under- 
ground nuelear  ea^loalone.  Tttim  problem 
wae  alao  reviewed  by  the  Berkner  Panel,  a 
group  of  American  experts."  The  Western 
and  Soviet  members  of  technical  working 
group  H.  finally  convened  In  November 
1969,  were  unable  to  reach  agreement  on 
Interpretation  of  the  new  data.** 

Since  there  then  seemed  to  be  no  ready 
way  of  ImproTlng  the  eapabllltiee  of  the 
Cteneva  control  system  without  tnatsttng  on 
a  level  of  Inepectlon  unacceptable  to  the 
Bovleta.  the  United  States  decided  to  try  a 
new  i4>praadi.  On  February  11,  1900,  Am- 
baMartor  Wadcworth  propoaed  a  ban  on  all 
teats  In  environments  where  control  was 
possible  iinder  a  oontrcd  system  acceptable 
to  an  concerned.  Theee  environments  In- 
cluded the  attnoQ>here,  the  oceazw,  and  (to 
the  extent  povlble)  outer  space.  They  alao 
covered  underground  tests  above  a  thresh- 
old of  seismic  magnitude  4.75.  Ambassa- 
dor WadBworth  made  It  clear  that  the  United 
States  hoped  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
treaty  as  soon  as  this  was  technologically 
feasible  and  that  It  was  planning  an  experi- 
mental seismic  research  program  aimed  at 
the  development  of  Improved  means  of  de- 
tection and  Identification. I* 

The  Soviet  Unlcm.  after  denouncing  the 
United  States  for  allegedly  turning  Its  back 
on  a  oomprehenilve  treaty,  eventually  ac- 
cepted the  4.76  threahold.  and  It  also  pro- 
posed a  moratorium  on  tests  below  the 
threshold  while  the  reeearch  program  was 
being  carried  out."  President  Elsenhower 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  announced  on 
March  29  that  they  would  be  willing  to  Insti- 
tute a  "voluntary  moratorium  of  agreed 
duration"  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  below 
the  threshold,  by  "unilateral  declaration  of 
each  ot  the  three  powers."  >• 

The  SovleU  agreed  that  the  moratorliun 
could  be  Instituted  by  parallel  declarations. 
They  Insisted,  however,  that  It  should  last 
for  4  or  6  years  and  that  states  should  not 
be  automatically  released  from  their  obliga- 
tions even  If  the  research  program  proved 
unsuccessful." 

The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom hoped  that  the  research  program  would 
succeed  and  that  It  would  be  possible  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  threshold  when  the 
moratorliun  expired,  but  they  would  not  com- 
mit themselves  In  advance  to  continue  the 
moratorium  without  knowing  what  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  program  would  be. 
Moreover,  the  longer  the  moratorl\mi  con- 
tinued after  the  completion  of  the  research 
program,  the  longer  the  period  of  an  un- 
controlled obligation  not  to  test  below  the 
threshold.  The  United  SUtes  tabled  a  defi- 
nite proposal  on  the  length  of  the  mora- 
torium on  September  27.  1960.  It  then  pro- 
posed that  the  moratorium  should  "become 
effective,  upon  the  signature  of  our  treaty, 
for  such  perloi  as  then  remains  of  the' 
a-year  seismic  research  program,  plus  a 
period  of  8  months  to  review  the  results  of 
that   program.""     Ambassador   £>ean    pro- 
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posed  extension  of  the  moratorliun  to  3  yefrs 
on  March  21, 1981.* 

The  Uhlted  States  regarded  extension  of 
the  moratorium  as  a  definite  step  towiird 
meeting  Soidet  views  on  Its  dtu-ation.  Vhe 
Soviet  Utakm  nevertheless  refused  to  change 
Ita  position  on  this  question,  and  It  fer- 
ststently  charged  that  the  United  8t«^ 
was  plotting  to  resume  tests  below  1|he 
threshold  as  soon  as  the  moratorium  ex- 
pired. This  charge  was  repeated  In  the  So- 
viet aide  memolre  of  June  4,  1961. 

Ambassador  Dean  offered  two  further  pro- 
posals on  the  moratorium  issue  on  AugUst 
28,  1961.  The  first  proposal  called  foci  a 
review  of  the  results  of  the  research  progttun 
by  a  group  of  scientists  from  countries  repre- 
sented on  the  Control  Commission.  Acting 
by  majority  vote,  these  scientists  could  r^- 
onunend  changes  In  the  control  system  and 
the  lowering  or  abolition  of  the  threshold. 
The  Control  Commission,  also  acting  by 
majority  vote,  could  then  formally  recetn- 
mend  amendments  to  the  treaty.  The  second 
proposal  was  even  more  thoroughgoing.  It 
was  a  suggestion  for  an  inunediate  reex- 
amination of  the  Geneva  system  in  ordet!  to 
find  ways  of  Immediately  lowering  or 
abolishing  the  threshold."  Both  propoifals 
were  rejected  at  once  by  the  Soviet  Uniion. 

In  the  March  1962  discussions  at  the  18 
nation  conference,  the  United  States  la^dl- 
cated  that  it  was  now  prepared  to  drop  the 
threshold  and  to  make  the  treaty  complre- 
hensive  at  the  outset.  Moreover,  It  was  will- 
ing to  do  this  without  increasing  the  anniial 
quota  of  on-site  Inspections  or  the  niuaber 
of  control  poets  on  Soviet  territory.  Under 
the  new  American  proposal,  most  on-41te 
Inspectlona  woxild  be  specifically  allocated 
to  seismic  areas,  and  only  a  few  would  be 
assigned  to  other  regions. 

4.  De  facto  suspension  of  tests:  On  Mst'ch 
31.  1958,  Just  after  the  completion  of  a  sables 
of  nuclear  tests,  the  Supreme  Soviet  adopfced 
a  decree  suspending  Soviet  nuclear  tests. 
The  decree  stated  that  the  Supreme  Soviet 
was  "prompted  by  the  desire  to  makQ  a 
practical  start  toward  a  general  discontinu- 
ance of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  teMts" 
and  appealed  to  other  nations  to  follow  suit. 
If  other  countries  did  not  do  so.  the  Soviet 
Union  reserved  the  right  to  resmne  testing." 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kltig- 
dom  refused  to  cancel  their  planned  tests)  in 
resi>onse  to  the  Soviet  action.  On  Avigust  22, 
19S8.  Immediately  after  the  Conference  ottx- 
perte  had  produced  an  agreed  report.  Pntsl- 
dent  Elsenhower  declared  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared,  unless  the  Soviet  Union 
resumed  testing,  to  withhold  further  tflsts 
for  1  year  after  the  beginning  of  nego- 
tiations (October  31).  The  British  Govern- 
ment took  a  similar  position.'^ 

The  Soviet  Union  attacked  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  ttteir 
continued  testing  after  the  Soviet  actloai  of 
March  31.  On  August  29  Premier  Khru- 
shchev told  Pravda  that  the  American  ^nd 
British  tests  released  the  Soviet  Union  frpm 
its  unilateral  obligation.**  Soviet  tests  wiere 
later  resumed  and  continued  until  Novemper 
3.  1958.  After  that  date  both  sides  refrained 
f rcMn  testing. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
August  28.  1959.  that  the  President  had  di- 
rected extension  of  the  luiilateral  suspension 
of  American  tests  to  the  end  of  the  yBar. 
The  DeF>artment  stated  that,  as  far  as  coWld 
be  determined,  the  Soviet  Union  had  oi>n- 
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ducted  no  tests  since  November  3,  1958.  It 
explained  that  the  United  States  wished  to 
allow  "a  reasonable  time  for  the  negotiations 
to  proceed  following  their  resumption  on 
October  12,  1959." "  The  British  Foreign 
Office  also  announced  on  August  27  that  the 
United  Kingdom  would  not  resume  testing 
while  useful  discxissions  continued  at 
Geneva."  Immediately  after  the  American 
and  British  statements,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment declared  that  its  Council  of  Ministers 
had  resolved  not  to  resume  tests  in  the  Soviet 
Union  If  the  Western  powers  did  not  resume 
testing.^" 

President  Sisenhower,  stating  that  no 
satisfactory  agreement  was  in  sight,  said  on 
December  29,  1959,  that  the  voluntary 
moratorium  would  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  scheduled.  The  United  States  would 
then  consider  itself  free  to  resume  testing 
but  would  not  do  so  without  giving  advance 
notice.*^ 

In  an  address  of  January  14,  1960,  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
emphaslzed  that  the  Soviet  Government 
would  continue  to  abide  by  its  pledge  not 
to  renew  tests  unless  the  Western  Powers 
started  testing.**  Later  that  year  the  Soviet 
Union  supported  two  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolutions  urging  states  participating  In  the 
Geneva  negotiations  to  continue  their  vol- 
untary suspension  of  tests."  The  United 
States  abstained  on  both  resolutions.  As  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Wilcox  explained, 
the  United  States  was  "frankly  concerned 
over  the  possibility  that  an  Indefinite  ex- 
tension of  the  voluntary  suspension  of  nu- 
clear testing  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
acceptable  alternative  to  the  achievement 
of  a  safeguarded  agreement  on  nuclear 
testing."  » 

Both  In  1959  and  in  1960  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  resolutions  urging  France  to 
refrain  from  testing."  These  resolutions 
were  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
charged  from  time  to  time  that  the  French 
were  testing  on  behalf  of  their  American 
and  British  allies.  Ttit  Soviet  delegation 
at  Geneva,  however,  did  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  French  tests  \uiUI  March  21.  1961.** 
On  May  16  Ambassador  TBarapkln  read  Into 
the  Conference  record  a  statement  by  the 
Soviet  Government  warning  that  continua- 
tion of  French  tests  might  "compel  It  to  re- 
sume atomic  and  hydrogen  bocnb  tests"** 
Although  there  were  no  f  lu^her  French  tests 
before  it  annoxinced  resiunption  of  testing, 
the  Soviet  Government  cited  the  French  test- 
ing program  as  an  exctjse  for  its  action.** 

Moscow  announced  resumption  of  Soviet 
tests  on  August  30.  After  the  third  Soviet 
test.  President  Kennedy  stated  on  September 
6  that  the  United  States  would  resume  tests 
"in  the  laboratory  and  underground,  with 
no  fallout."  »  In  spite  of  Soviet  rejection  of 
the  Anglo-American  proposal  for  a  ban  on 
atmospheric  tests,  and  extensive  Soviet  test- 
ing In  the  atmoephere,  the  United  States 
conducted  no  atmospheric  tests  In  1961.  On 
November  2  the  President  declared  that  the 
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United  States  would  undertake  such  tests 
if  they  were  neKjessary  to  "maintain  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  free  world  security."  and 
he  ordered  preparations  for  atmospheric 
tests  to  be  made."* 

At  the  16th  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly the  majority  of  nations  favored  an  In- 
dian resolution  urging  a  new  moratorium  on 
testing  while  negotiations  continued  for  a 
controlled  test -ban  treaty."  Passed  by  a 
large  majority,  this  resolution  was  opp>06ed 
by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
states.  The  Soviet  Union  took  the  position 
that  the  test  ban  should  be  dealt  with  In  the 
context  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. The  United  States  opposed  the 
Indian  resolution  because  It  amounted  to  a 
return  to  the  kind  of  uninspected  mora- 
torium which  the  Soviet  Union  had  Just  vio- 
lated, and  the  U.S.  representative  declared 
that  the  United  States  reserved  the  right  to 
take  necessary  measures  to  preserve  Its  se- 
curity and  the  security  of  Its  allies."  The 
General  Assembly  also  approved  by  a  large 
majority  an  Ar.glo-Amerlcan  resolution  urg- 
ing renewed  negotiations  for  a  test-ban 
treaty  with  effective  International  controls. 
The  renewed  efforts  to  negotiate  an  effec- 
tively controlle<i  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
failed.  After  careful  review  by  the  National 
Security  Council.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced on  Miirch  2.  1962,  that  the  United 
States  would  conduct  atmospheric  tests  over 
the  Pacific  Ocein  In  the  latter  part  of  April 
unless  the  Sovet  Union  agreed  to  a  treaty 
before  that  tlrni-.'" 

5.  Veto:  Early  In  the  Conference,  the 
United  States  a  id  the  United  Kingdom  indi- 
cated that  thej  expected  most  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  ccntrol  organ  to  be  made  by 
majority  vote.  On  November  29,  1958.  the 
Soviet  Union  attacked  the  Western  position, 
alleging  that  It  meant  that  "instead  of  all 
questions  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  weap- 
on tests  being  decided  unanimously,  a 
method  involving  the  dictatorship  of  two 
countries — the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom— would  be  set  up  in  the  control 
organ,  thus  Imposing  the  will  of  those  SUtes 
on  the  Soviet  Lnlon."*"  The  Soviet  delega- 
tion later  Introtiuced  a  formal  proposal  stip- 
ulating that  all  substantive  decisions  by  the 
Control  Commission  should  Include  the  af- 
firmative votes  of  the  three  original  parties." 

The  British  had  meanwhile  proposed  that 
all  decisions  by  the  Control  Conunlsslon 
should  be  made  by  majority  vote,  "except 
as  otherwise  ex])ressly  provided."  Ambassa- 
dor Wadsworth  replied  to  Soviet  criticisms 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Western  proposals 
did  not  permit  «lther  obstruction  by  one  side 
or  domination  by  the  other.  At  the  same 
time  he  characterized  the  Soviet  demand 
for  broad  veto  authority  as  a  proposal  to 
permit  obstruction  of  necessary  action.*- 

The  problem  of  a  veto  on  on-site  Inspec- 
tions was  of  crucial  Importance,  since  there 
could  be  no  .assurance  that  States  were 
fulflUlng  their  obligations  to  refrain  from 
underground  nuclear  tests  unless  the  inter- 
national control  organization  could  make  on- 
site  Inspections  of  seismic  events  that  could 
not  be  positively  Identified  as  of  natural 
origin  by  analysis  of  data  received  by  the 
control  posts.  By  demanding  an  absolute 
veto  of  on-site  inspectors,  however,  the  So- 
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Viet  Union  was  in  effect  Insisting  that  the 
Western  Powers  accept  its  word  concerning 
unidentified  seismic  events  without  any 
verification  procedures. 

When  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  visited 
Moscow  at  the  end  of  February,  he  In- 
formally suggested  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
the  possibility  of  agreeing  in  advance  on  a 
certain  number  of  on-site  inspections  to  be 
carried  out  each  year.  He  did  not  propose 
a  specific  quota,  and  the  Soviets  did  not 
Immediately   accept   the   British   suggestion. 

Since  there  seemed  to  be  no  basis  for 
agreement  on  this  vital  question,  President 
Eisenhower  suggested.  In  a  personal  mes- 
sage of  April  13.  1959.  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, that  agreement  might  initially  be 
limited  to  tests  in  the  atmosphere  below 
an  altitude  of  50  kilometers."  By  thus  re- 
stricting the  scope  of  coverage  of  the  treaty 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  need  for  on-site  In- 
spections would  be  eliminated.  Premier 
Khrushchev  rejected  this  proposal  but  stated 
that  agreement  would  be  possible  on  the 
basis  of  the  Macmlllan  suggestion."  In  a 
letter  of  May  14  to  the  President,  he  said 
that  agreement  on  a  definite  number  of  In- 
spections each  year  would  preclude  the  need 
of  voting  and  that  Inspection  teams  could 
be  sent  to  the  sites  of  unidentified  events  at 
the  request  of  any  of  the  original  parties, 
when  readings  obtained  by  control  posts  pro- 
vided a  basis  for  suspecting  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion. «•'■ 

The  Soviet  delegation  at  Geneva  tabled 
a  formal  proposal  for  annual  Inspection 
quotas  on  July  9,  1959, '«  but  It  did  not  then 
specify  a  number.  The  Soviets  consistently 
took  the  position  that  the  quota  should  be 
a  political  "compromise"  and  should  not 
bear  any  relation  to  the  number  of  seismic 
events  which  would  be  detected  but  not 
Identified  by  the  control  system.  Finally, 
on  July  26,  1960,  Ambassador  Tsarapkln  pro- 
posed an  annual  quota  of  three  on-site  In- 
spections.'" As  noted  below,  this  figure  was 
far  removed  from  the  number  which  the 
United  States  considered  necessary  for  mini- 
mum deterrence  against  violation.'" 

Compromise  solutions  or  alternative  ar- 
rangements were  found  for  other  items  on 
the  Soviet  veto  list.  The  agreed  amendments 
article  gave  the  Control  Commission  the 
right  to  recommend  amendments  by  a  simple 
majority.  The  conference  of  parties  could 
then  adopt  them  by  a  two-thirds  majority, 
and  they  would  go  into  force  when  ratified 
by  two-thirds  of  the  parties.  Including  the 
three  original  parties."  This  procedure  re- 
moved the  veto  from  the  Commission  but 
preserved  it  In  the  final  stage  of  the  amend- 
ment process. 

Another  item  on  the  Soviet  veto  list  was 
that  on  "treaty  violations."  The  Western 
Powers  had  proposed  giving  the  Commission 
the  right  to  determine  formally  that  the 
treaty  had  been  violated.  Ambassador  Tsa- 
rapkln charged  that  the  other  side  might  use 
alleged  treaty  violations  as  a  p>olltical  weapon 
In  the  cold  war.  He  took  the  position  that 
the  Commission,  if  It  could  not  agree  on  the 
facts  after  thorough  discussion,  should 
simply  report  to  the  governments  concerned 
and  the  U-N."  The  Western  Powers  did  not 
press  the  "treaty  violations"  question.    They 
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tacitly  dropped  the  Idea  in  the  1959  nego- 
tiations, and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to 
eliminate  this  Item  from  the  veto  llst.«»  The 
agreed  duration  article  recognised  the  "In- 
herent right  of  a  party  to  withdraw  and  be 
relieved  of  obligations  hereunder  If  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  and  Ite  annexes, 
including  those  providing  for  the  timely  In- 
stallation and  effective  operation  <rf  the  con- 
trol system,  are  not  being  fulfilled  and  ob- 
served." "  Each  goveriunent  was  thus  to 
Judge  whether  the  treaty  was  being  faith- 
fully observed.  By  dropping  their  proposal 
for  a  formal  finding  of  violation,  the  West- 
ern Powers  In  effect  made  a  move  toward 
agreement . 

The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom agreed  that  the  three  original  parties 
should  have  a  veto  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Administrator.  They  made  an  attempt 
to  write  into  the  treaty  exact  language  de- 
scribing his  functions.  The  negotiations  on 
this  subjei't  were  long  and  complex,  and  only 
partial  agreement  had  been  reached  by  the 
end  of  1960.  When  negotiations  were  re- 
sumed in  the  following  year,  the  Soviet 
Union  completely  destroyed  this  by  insist- 
ing on  a  tripartite  administrative  council 
or  "troika." 

After  initial  Soviet  resistance  It  was  pro- 
visionally agreed  on  December  11.  1959,  that 
the  Administrator  should  have  the  power 
to  develop  and  arrange  for  the  execution  of 
a  program  of  research  and  development.**  It 
was  understood,  however,  that  any  major 
revisions  In  the  control  system  would  re- 
quire treaty  amendment,  which  could  not 
be  finally  Implemented  without  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  the  three  original  par- 
ties. Thus,  both  sides  modified  their  orig- 
inal positions  on  this  question. 

The  Soviet  representative  offered  on  July 
16,  1959,  to  drop  the  demand  for  a  veto  on 
the  location  of  control  poste  and  the  routes 
for  aircraft  filghte  if  the  treaty  contained 
provisions  for  determination  of  these  mat- 
ters by  agreement  with  the  host  govem- 
mente."  The  Western  Powers  proposed  that 
If  a  location  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion proved  unacceptable  to  the  host  govern- 
ment, the  latter  should  provide  an  alterna- 
tive site  which  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission  met  the  requlremente  of  the 
system.'"  A  Soviet  proposal  of  January  26, 
1960,  accepted  this  principle." 

Agreement  In  principle  on  the  siting  of 
control  poste  did  not.  however  solve  the 
problem  of  routes  for  aircraft  filghte.  That 
question  was  exhaustively  examined  by  the 
Conference  in  the  early  months  of  1960. 
The  Western  Powers  finally  offered  a  com- 
promise package  proposal:  They  would  agree 
to  the  Soviet  demand  that  special  aircraft 
filghte  must  be  made  over  routes  laid  down 
In  advance  If  the  Soviet  Union  accepted 
their  proposal  that  the  Administrator  should 
be  allowed  to  select  two  technical  observers 
for  the  filghte.""  The  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever, still  refused  to  accept  the  Western 
proposal  for  technical  observers. 

On  November  25,  1959,  Ambassador  Tsarap- 
kln assured  the  Western  delegations  that 
there  was  no  question  of  enlarging  the  veto 
list,  and  he  said  that  there  then  remained 
on  It  only  the  items  on  staffing  and  the 
budget.^  A  Soviet  package  proposal  of  De- 
cember 14,  1959,  was  addressed  to  theee  prob- 
lems.    Ambassador   Tsarapkln   asserted   that 
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It  oontalned  "iinp<fftant  ooncMslons"  to  tbe 
WMtan  position.  The  Soviet  Union  then 
offered  to  agree  to  the  Western  propoeal  for 
■tafflng  control  poats  by  thirds,  provided  that 
the  Weet  agreed  to  eubdlTlde  the  "third 
third"  of  the  staff  into  Western.  Conununlat, 
and  neutral  thirds.  It  also  offered  to  have 
declskms  on  an  Itaniaed  budget  nuule  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Commlnion. 
Both  the  staffing  and  the  budget  provisions, 
however,  were  contingent  on  acceptance  by 
the  West  of  the  Soviet  demand  for  a  Com- 
mlsBion  composed  of  three  Western  states, 
three  Communist  states,  and  one  neutral 
state.**  As  the  UJS.  representatives  pointed 
out,  no  decisions  on  the  budget  could  be 
taken  if  the  Cknmiunist  side  objected, 
since  a  two-tlilrds  majority  in  a  3-3-1  Com- 
mission would  be  unobtainable  in  that 
case.**  The  staffing  question  is  examined 
below. 

In  IMIMtO  the  Conference  made  substan- 
tial i»ogress  in  overoconlng  the  serious 
obstacle  posed  by  the  Soviet  veto  demands. 
The  area  of  agreement  thus  achieved  rep- 
resented a  significant  achievement,  and  the 
remaining  differences  might  well  have  been 
solved  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  shown  any 
desire  to  find  solutions  acceptable  to  both 
sides.  On  March  21.  1961,  however,  the 
Soviet  Union  Introduced  a  completely  new 
demand  for  a  tripartite  administrative 
council,  or  troika,  to  replace  the  single 
Administrator.  All  decisions  in  the  troika, 
consisting  of  one  Westerner,  one  Commu- 
nist, and  one  neutral,  were  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  unanimity.*^  The  Soviet  Union 
thus  reintroduced  at  the  administrative 
level  the  veto  demands  which  It  had  ex- 
pressly abandoiMd  in  the  work  of  the  Control 
Coinnilssion.  The  Western  powers  rejected 
the  troika  and  refused  to  compromise  on 
the  question  of  a  single  Administrator. 

6.  On-site  inspections:  The  1958  Confer- 
ence of  Experts  recognized  that  it  would  not 
be  possible,  on  the  basis  of  data  obtained  by 
the  control  poets,  to  Identify  as  earthquakes 
all  seismic  events.  On-site  Inspection  was 
therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  un- 
identified seismic  events  detected  by  the 
control  system  were  really  of  natural  origin. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom realized  from  the  beginning  that  on- 
site  inspection  of  all  unidentified  seismic 
events  wo\Ud  not  be  politically  or  loglsti- 
cally  feasible.  Article  7  of  U.S.  draft  annex 
I.  tabled  December  16,  1858,  provided  for 
inspection  of  all  unldentiAed  seismic  events 
with  an  estimated  equivalent  yield  of  S  kilo- 
tOQs  or  more,  20  percent  of  unidentified 
events  below  that  yield,  and  any  events  be- 
low that  yield  that  had  an  "unusually  high 
probability  of  being  of  nuclear  cMrlgin."  The 
events  to  be  Inspected  were  to  be  selected 
"on  a  random  basis."  **  As  was  shown  above, 
the  Soviet  Union  reacted  to  the  UJB.  pro- 
posals by  demanding  aasbeolute  veto  on  on- 
site  tnspections.<» 

The  1968  n^.  proposals  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Geneva  system  had  the 
capabilities  outlined  in  the  report  of  the 
conference  of  experts.  The  new '  seismic 
data  obtained  from  the  Hardtack  series  of 
tests,  however,  required  a  complete  review 
of  the  whcde  problem  of  identifying  seismic 
events.  The  conference  of  experts  had  based 
their  conclusions  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  "sign  of  first  motion"  on  seismo- 
graphs, and  the  new  data  showed  that  this 
sign  was  much  less  reliable  than  had  been 
previously  believed.     The  Soviet  members  of 
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technical  working  group  II.  convened  sf^  the 
end  of  1959.  did  not  concur  in  the  Anui^ican 
Interpretation  of  the  data  and  held  th«^  the 
Geneva  system  was  still  as  valid  as  tveti  In 
the  Western  view,  however,  the  control  { sys- 
tem would  detect  but  be  unable  to  IdchUfy 
many  times  the  number  of  events  estimated 
by  the  Geneva  experts  in  1958. 

To  find  a  way  out  of  this  technicaij  im- 
passe, the  United  States  decided  to  enibark 
on  a  seismic  research  program  to  Imttrove 
the  capabilities  of  the  system.  Moreover, 
In  an  attempt  to  get  agreement  on  a  'level 
of  on-site  inspections  that  might  bci  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Soviets  and  still  pt^vlde 
adequate  deterrence  against  vlolatloa,  the 
United  States  introduced  its  phased  ti-eaty 
proposal  of  February  11,  1960.  which  dM  not 
cover  underground  tests  below  a  threshold 
of  seismic  magnitude  4.75.  When  he  intro- 
duced this  proposal.  Ambassador  WadsWorth 
stated  that  either  of  two  formulas  ^ould 
be  used  for  computing  the  number  olj  un- 
identified events  above  the  threshold  that 
should  be  inspected:  (1)  20  percent  0f  all 
unidentified  events  located  by  the  system, 
or  (2)  30  percent  of  all  events  left  unidpntl- 
fled  after  UJS.  criteria  had  been  applied. 
Since  the  United  States  estimated  that  there 
would  be  about  100  unidentified  se^mlc 
events  above  the  threshold  in  the  fioviet 
Union  each  year,  about  20  on-site  isepec- 
tions  would  be  required  under  eithein  for- 
mula." The  United  States  was  also  willing 
to  agree  on  a  flat  figure  of  20  inspedilons. 

In  the  1961  negotiations,  after  Ambas^dor 
Taarapkln  had  charged  tne  Western  ptiwers 
with  greatly  overestimating  the  number  of 
unidentified  seismic  events  that  would!  take 
place  each  year  in  Soviet  territory,  the 
United  States  proposed  a  "sliding  scale"  to 
cover  this  eventuality.  The  maximum  ii^ould 
remain  at  20,  but  If  the  number  of  located 
seismic  events  did  not  rise  above  60  In  a 
given  year,  only  12  inspections  wouldi  take 
place.  There  would  be  a  right  to  cootiduct 
one  additional  Inspection  for  each  flv^  un- 
identified events  above  GO." 

The  Soviet  Union  rejected  all  the  WC|stern 
proposals  for  an  inspection  quota,  and  of- 
fered in  return  only  three  veto-free  laspec- 
tlons  a  year.  This  represented  a  chaake  in 
the  original  Soviet  position  of  demanding 
a  veto  on  all  inspections,  but  the  Wiptern 
powers  regarded  the  proposed  figure  s>  en- 
tirely inadequate. 

On  the  question  of  technical  crltef^a  of 
eligibility  for  inspection  of  unidentified 
seismic  events,  the  Soviet  Union  mside  a 
move  toward  the  Western  position  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1960,  when  It  proposed  criteria  based 
in  part  on  the  recommendations  ojj  the 
American  members  of  Technical  Working 
Group  U."  and  it  later  accepted  an  Amer- 
ican amendment  clarifying  the  forashock 
criterion.""  The  Western  powers  felt.  !how- 
ever,  that  the  Soviet  criteria  contained  two 
potential  loopholes:  (1)  They  requireid  an 
event,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  inspactlon. 
to  be  precisely  located  within  an  afea  of 
200  square  kilometers,  and  (2)  they  reljerred 
to  "suspicious"  events — a  term  not  used  in 
the  Western  proposals."  All  attempts  td  per- 
suade the  Soviets  to  alter  the  language  of 
their  proposal  in  order  to  eliminate  these 
possible  loopholes  are  unsuccessful. 

In  March  1962  the  United  States  offered 
to  abolish  the  threshold  and  make  the  treaty 
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comprehensive  from  the  outset,  without  rais- 
ing the  number  of  onsite  inspections  it  had 
previously  proposed.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  explained  to  the  18th  nation  Con- 
ference on  March  23.  1962,  these  moves  were 
made  possible  by  "increased  experience  and 
increased  scientific  knowledge."  At  the 
same  time  the  United  States  suggested  that 
the  quota  of  inspections  could  be  so  al- 
located that  most  inspections  would  be  con- 
ducted In  highly  seismic  areas  and  only  a 
few  would  be  permitted  in  the  heart  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  virtually  aseismic. 

7.  Technical  working  groups:  Dinring  the 
course  of  the  conference,  the  Soviet  Union 
accepted  Western  proposals  for  three  tech- 
nical working  groups.  Only  one  of  these 
resulted  in  substantial  agreement.  Of  the 
others,  one  produced  radical  disagreement 
between  the  Western  and  Soviet  experts; 
and  the  other  resulted  in  a  technical  under- 
standing which  was  repudiated  by  the  So- 
viet Union  at  the  political  level. 

The  1958  coijjference  of  experts  did  not  rec- 
ommend a  control  system  for  the  detection 
and  Identification  of  tests  in  outer  space  or 
at  high  altitudes  In  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
In  the  summer  of  1960  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
response  to  repeated  Western  proposals, 
agreed  to  participate  in  a  special  technical 
working  group  on  these  problems.  The 
agreed  report  of  this  group,  dated  July  10, 
1959.  recommended  the  launching  of  earth 
and  solar  satellites  and  the  installation  of 
certain  additional  equipment  at  ground  sta- 
tions, to  detect  and  identify  high-altitude 
tests."*  In  the  1961  negotiations  the  United 
States  submitted  concrete  proposals  based 
on  the  report  of  this  group,'*  and  these  were 
accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union  ."^ 

On  the  other  hand,  technical  working 
group  II  on  seismic  problems  was  almost  a 
total  failure.  On  January  5,  1959.  the  United 
States  had  tabled  the  new  seismic  data  ob- 
tained from  the  Hardtack  tests."  The  West- 
ern Powers  had  repeatedly  urged  the  need 
for  review  of  these  data  by  an  international 
group  of  experts.  Since  the  data  cast  grave 
doubt  on  the  capability  of  the  Geneva  sys- 
tem to  identify  seismic  events,  such  a  re- 
view was  urgently  needed  in  order  to  enable 
the  political  Conference  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  underground  testing.  The  So- 
viet Union  did  not  agree  to  set  up  the  group 
until  November.  Agreement  was  reached 
only  on  a  few  minor  technical  Improvements 
in  the  equipment  of  control  poets.  The 
Soviet  experts,  apparently  responding  to  po- 
litical direction  by  their  Government,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Western  interpretation 
of  the  Hardtack  data  and  argued  that  the 
Geneva  system  was  still  as  valid  as  ever. 
The  American  and  British  experts  submitted 
separate  reports  in  which  they  showed  that 
the  sign  of  first  motion  and  other  criteria 
relied  on  by  the  1958  conference  of  experts 
were  much  less  valid  than  had  been  sup- 
ix>sed  and  that  the  capability  of  the  Geneva 
system  was  greatly  reduced."* 

The  problem  of  Identifying  underground 
explosions  remained  unsolved.  On  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1960,  the  United  States  proposed 
a  treaty  banning  underground  tests  above 
a  threshold  of  seismic  magnitude  4.75,  and 
it  invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  in  a 
research  program  to  Improve  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  control  system  to  permit  eventual 
lowering  or  abolition  of  the  threshold.'* 
The  Soviet  Union  responded  by  proposing  a 
moratorium    on    tests    below    the    threshold 
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and  it  agreed  to  participate   in  a  coordi- 
nated research  program." 

A  selsmie  research  program  advisory 
group  was  convened  in  May  to  discuss  the 
research  program.  Xn  the  oourse  ot  its  meet- 
ings, the  scientists  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom  dis- 
cussed various  research  projects,  and  the 
Soviet  experts  indicated  that  they  regarded 
nuclear  exposions  as  teehnically  useful  for 
research  purposen.  The  Soviet  poelUon  was 
reversed,  however,  on  May  27,  1900.  when 
Ambassador  Tfearapkln  declared  that  the 
Geneva  system  was  still  valid  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  saw  no  need  for  conducting 
any  research  nvclear  explosions.  At  the 
same  time,  he  demanded  full  participation 
by  Soviet  sclent:sts  in  the  American  pro- 
gram." 

8.  Seismic  reseerch  program:  After  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Soviet  Union  to  participate  in  a 
coordinated  program,  the  United  States  con- 
tinued with  its  own  plans.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  claimed  that  the  program  was 
unnecessary,  it  vas  willing  for  the  United 
States  to  carry  it  out.  At  the  same  time, 
it  expressed  great  concern  that  the  United 
States  might  use  the  program  as  a  oover  for 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

In  an  effort  to  allay  Soviet  concern  on 
this  score.  Ambassador  Wadsworth  proposed 
on  June  2,  1960,  that  the  nuclear  devices  to 
be  used  in  the  program  should  be  placed  in 
a  special  repository  (the  "black  box")  under 
international  supM^lsion  imtil  use,  that  no 
diagnostic  Instrumentation  be  permitted 
near  the  site  of  detonation,  and  that  all  yield 
measurements  )ae  made  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  other  parties."  Ambassador 
Tsarapkin  rejected  these  proposed  safe- 
guards as  "fictitious"  and  denumded  full 
participation  by  Soviet  •cientists  and  the 
right  to  examine  the  Interior  structure  of 
all  nuclear  devices  used.  He  warned  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  regard  any  research 
nuclear  explosions  conducted  without  agreed 
safeguards  as  weapons  tests  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wovJd  resume  weapons  testing 
in  that  event.™ 

On  July  12  Ambassador  Wadsworth  offered 
a  new  propoeal.  He  then  suggested  that 
the  three  nuclear  powers  pool  a  number  of 
obsolete  nuclear  devices  for  use  in  the  pro- 
gram and  keep  them  under  surveillance  until 
use.  Representatives  of  the  three  powers 
would  be  allowed  to  examine  the  Internal 
structure  of  the  devices,  and  the  President 
was  prepared  to  request  revision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  for  this  purpoee.  If  the 
Soviets  agreed  to  tne  proposal.^  The  Soviet 
Union  was  unwilling  to  contribute  any  nu- 
clear devices  to  the  proposed  pool  and  re- 
iterated its  previous  demands.** 

As  part  of  a  group  of  compromise  offers. 
Ambassador  Dean  stated  on  March  21,  1961, 
that  the  United  States  was  now  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  Soviet  demand  for  Internal  inspec- 
tion of  the  nuclear  devices  used  in  the  re- 
search program  and  that  the  President  was 
willing  to  request  revision  of  UJS.  legislation 
to  permit  this  if  agreement  on  other  treaty 
provisions  was  in  sight." 

The  Soviet  Union  accepted  the  new  Ameri- 
can proposal,  which  substantially  embodied 
Its  own  previous  "safeguards"  demands." 
But  it  still  oppKised  any  research  on  "de- 
coupling," i.e.,  the  muffling  of  deep  under- 
ground explosion?,  with  the  argument  that 
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such  research  was  designed  to  find  ways  of 
evading  the  treaty." 

9.  Peaceful-uses  nuclear  e:q>lo6lons:  Tnxa 
the  beginning  of  the  negotiations,  the  Uhlted 
States  advocated  treaty  i»ovlsians  permlttlnf 
nuclear  e^loelons  for  peaceful  purposes  un- 
der proper  safeguards.  To  provide  assurance 
that  such  explosions  would  not  be  used  as  a 
cover  for  wespons  tesU.  Ambassador  Wads- 
worth tabled  the  "black  box"  propoeal  on 
January  30,  1959.  This  proposal  provided 
that  nuclear  devices  to  be  used  for  peaceful 
pnirpoees  should  be  placed  in  a  depository  on 
or  t»efore  the  date  the  treaty  was  signed  and 
kept  under  conUnuous  siu-veiUance  until 
xised.  The  devices  placed  in  the  "black  box" 
were  not  subject  to  internal  Inspection,  but 
any  other  devices  used  for  peaceful  purpoees 
could  be  inspected  intemaUy  by  representa- 
tives of  the  original  pcu^es.** 

The  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  "black  box" 
proposal.  It  initially  took  the  position  that 
all  nuclear  explosions,  even  those  conducted 
for  peaceful  purpoees,  should  be  banned.  It ' 
later  agreed  that  some  explosions  could  be 
conducted,  if  the  other  side  was  given  the 
right  to  inspect  the  internal  structure  of  the 
devices  used.  It  also  demanded  absolute 
parity  between  the  two  sides  in  the  numlwr 
of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions." 

On  March  21,  1961,  the  United  States 
offered  to  accept  examination  of  the  Internal 
structure  of  devices  used  for  peaceful  explo- 
sions, provided  agreement  on  other  treaty 
provisions  was  forthcoming."  The  Soviet 
Union  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  these 
safeguards  but  still  insisted  on  parity  in  the 
number  of  peaoefiil  explosions."'  The  United 
States  did  not  accept  the  Soviet  demand  for 
a  one-for-one  correspondence  between  West- 
ern and  Soviet  explosions.  As  AmlMtssador 
Dean  pointed  out,  tnis  might  mean  that  after 
the  first  American  e]q>loslon.  the  United 
States  might  not  be  able  to  carry  out  a  sec- 
ond until  the  Soviet  Union  had  followed 
suit." 

10.  Composition  of  the  Control  Commis- 
sion: The  conference  early  agreed  that  the 
Control   Commission   should   consist  of   the 

United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  four  states  elected  by  tlie 
conference  of  parties."  On  February  11. 
10&9.  Ambassador  Tsarapkin  demanded  that 
the  elective  seats  should  be  so  distributed  as 
to  give  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
"parity"  with  the  Western  powers.  This 
meant  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  proposing  a 
Control  Oomlssion  consisting  of  three  West- 
ern states,  three  Communist  states,  and  one 
neutral  state."  The  United  States  did  not 
accept  this  proposal.  On  March  2,  Ambassa- 
dor Wadsworth  offered,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
dropped  its  veto  demand,  to  agree  to  a  Oon- 
tztil  Commission  consisting  of  Uiree  Western, 
two  Communist,  and  two  neutral  states." 
The  Soviet  Union,  however,  continued  to  In- 
sist on  parity. 
When  the  negotiations  were  resumed  on 

March  21.  1961.  Ambassador  Dean  stated  that 
tbe  United  States  was  now  willing  to  accept 
the  Soviet  demand  for  parity  provided  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  other  treaty  inovisions. 
He  proposed  that  the  Commission  be  en- 
larged to  1 1  members  and  consist  of  4  West- 
ern.  4    Communist,   and   3    neutral   states." 

"  GEN/DNT/PV  JSO,  pp.  10-11. 
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"nils  propossl  was  accepted  by  the  Soviet 

Union." 

11.  Administrator:  The  Initial  Soviet  con- 
trol proposaU,  tabled  December  8.  1968,  ooo- 
talned  no  provision  for  an  Administrator  and 
provided  for  operation  of  the  control  system 
by  the  Control  Commission  ItssU.**  In  re- 
sponse to  Western  arguments,  howwer.  the 
Soviet  Union  ooDsented  to  article  8.  whieli 
provided  for  an  Administrator."  During  the 
1959-60  negoUatioos  it  also  reatdtsd  agrae- 
ment  with  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  on  many  of  the  Admlnlstrator*a 
functions.  It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
showed  a  persistent  desire  to  restrict  the 
powers  of  the  Administrator  in  thsas  negoti- 
ations, but  it  did  not  retract  Us  previous 
agreement  that  there  should  be  a  single  Ad- 
ministrator. 

A  crucial  shift  of  Soviet  pcAicy  away  from 
agreement  with  the  Western  Powers  occurred 
on  March  21,  1961,  when  Ambassador  Tsarap- 
kin introduced  a  radically  new  xinflnd  for 
replacement  of  the  Administrator  by  a  tri- 
partite administrative  council  or  troika 
composed  of  one  Western  memlwr,  one 
Communist  member,  and  one  neutral  mem- 
ber. Since  the  troika  was  to  oparats  on 
the  basis  at  unanimity,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  a  veto  on  vital  operations  of 
the  control  organization,  although  It  >«»4 
withdrawn  or  oompramised  the  items  on  its 
list  of  Control  Oonunlssion  dedslocs  requir- 
ing a  veto." 

The  Western  Powers  felt  that  the  trcdka 
demand  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  control 
system  and  would  make  effective  control  im- 
possible. They  therefore  made  no  moves 
toward  the  Soviet  positloa  on  this  question. 
They  did.  however,  propose  fomul  treaty 
language  on  August  30  giving  Vkt»  Control 
Com  mission  the  right  to  remove  front  oflloe 
any  Administrator  who  was  Insubordinate, 
incompetent,  or  Incapable  of  carrying  out 
his  office.  They  felt  that  this  safegnard 
should  meet  any  legitimate  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Admin- 
istrator might  prove  partial  to  the  Weetern 
side." 

12.  Deputy  Administrators:  On  December 
3,  1959,  the  Soviet  representative  proposed 
the  appointment  of  two  Deputy  Administra- 
tors, one  from  each  side,  who  were  to  ad- 
vise the  Administrator  on  an  his  activities." 
This  proposal  was  unacceptable  to  the  West- 
ern Powers.  On  January  14,  1960,  the  UJS. 
representative  proposed  a  single  Dep- 
uty Administrator,  whose  appointment  was 
to  be  subject  to  the  veto  In  the  Control  Oom- 
mlasion,  and  who  would  act  as  Administrator 
If  necessary."  The  Soviet  Union  rejected 
this  propoeal  and  countered  with  a  prc^xisal 
for  three  Deputies — one  Westerner,  one  Cbm- 
munlst,  and  one  neutral.*  The  Western  rep- 
resentatives refused  to  accept  this  forerun- 
ner of  the  troika. 

Later  in  I960  the  British  representative 
proposed  a  plan  fOT  five  Deputies.  The  First 
Deputy,  clioften  by  the  Control  Commission 
with  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  three  origi- 
nal imrties.  would  replace  the  Administrator 
if  the  latter  should  be  absent  ot  Inci^acl- 
tated.  The  other  four  Deputies,  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  sides,  would  be  chosen 
by  the  Administrator.*  The  Soviet  Union 
accepted    the    British    compromise    on    the 


"  GEN/DNT/PV.  286/Bev.  1,  p.  8. 
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number  of  Deputies,*  and  the  United  States 
alao  concurred.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, did  not  ocHnmlt  Itself  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Flzst  Deputy  would  necessarily 
have  to  he  a  neutral,  as  the  British  and 
Soviet  representatives  stated.* 

The  Conference  remained  split  on  the 
method  at  appointing  the  deputies.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  C!ontrol  Commission  should 
appoint  the  first  deputy,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  agree  that  the  other  foiir 
should  be  named  by  the  Administrator.  It 
rejected  a  British  compromise  of  October  20, 
VMO.  to  have  all  five  chosen  by  the  Admln- 
Istratcw  with  the  approval  of  the  Control 
OommlMlon.* 

Soviet  acceptance  of  the  original  British 
compromise  on  the  number  of  deputies  was 
Withdrawn  when  the  Soviet  Union  Introduced 
its  demand  for  a  "troika"  to  replace  the 
Administrator.* 

13.  Headquarters  staffing:  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Conference  the  Western  Powers 
took  the  position  that  the  headquai-ters  staff 
of  the  control  organization  shotild  be  chosen 
on  a  purely  International  basis.'  The  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  selection 
on  the  basis  of  parity  between  the  two  sides. 
I.e.,  one-half  would  come  from  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other 
half  from  the  Soviet  Union.* 

In  an  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  this 
question.  Ambassador  Wadsworth  proposed 
on  March  6,  1959,  that  the  headquarters 
staff  be  divided  into  thirds:  one- third  from 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
one-third  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  one- 
third  from  other  countries."  In  Its  pack- 
age proposal  of  December  14,  1959,  the  So- 
viet Union  accepted  the  thirds  formula  but 
Insisted  that  the  last  third  should  be  equally 
subdivided  among  Western  allies,  Soviet  al- 
lies, and  neutrals."  As  noted  below,  the  So- 
viet Union  rejected  a  1961  Western  compro- 
mise on  the  "third  third." 

When  the  Western  Powers  proposed  their 
compromise  on  the  five  Deputy  Administra- 
tors, they  also  agreed  that  the  assistants  to 
the  four  deputies  chosen  from  the  two  sides 
should  come  from  the  other  side  than  the 
deputies  themselves.  I.e.,  If  a  deputy  was  in 
American  or  British  national,  his  assistant 
would  be  a  Soviet  national.  In  this  way 
they  met  the  Soviet  demand  for  parity  in 
the  top  echelons  of  the  headquarters  organ- 
ization. 

14.  Staffing  on  control  posts:  Starting 
from  diametrically  opposed  positions,  both 
sides  made  considerable  moves  toward  agree- 
ment on  the  staffing  of  control  posts.  The 
United  states  and  the  United  Kingdom  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning  of  negotiations  that 
the  staff  be  selected  on  an  entirely  "inter- 
national" basis,  except  that  no  host -country 
nationals  should  be  Included."  The  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  that  the 
control  posts  be  manned  entirely  by  host- 
country  nationals  plus  one  control  officer 
from  the  other  side." 

After  the  Soviet  Union  had  shown  some 
willingness  to  raise  the  nvmiber  of  foreigners 
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at  control  posts,  the  Western  Powers  jpro- 
posed  on  July  20,  1959,  to  recruit  the  stafe  In 
equal  thirds  from  the  United  States  anfl  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  e(ther 
countries."  They  thus  accepted  the  g<t>vlet 
contention  that  host-country  personnel 
should  participate. 

The  Soviet  package  proposal  of  DeceOiber 
14,  1959,  accepted  the  thirds  formula  for 
staffing  controlposts  but  stipulated  thai  the 
"third  third"  should  be  subdivided  among 
Western  allies,  Soviet  allies,  and  neutral*." 

The  Western  Powers  did  not  accept  the 
Soviet  formula  for  exact  subdivision  oil  the 
third  third  but  offered  various  comprotfiises 
to  assure  the  Soviet  Union  that  Its  legltllnate 
Interests  would  not  be  prejudiced.  On 
March  28,  1961,  Ambassador  Dean  proposed 
a  treaty  provision  requiring  the  Administra- 
tor "to  keep  a  numerical  balance  wlthlji  the 
'third  third'  between  the  U.S.S.R.  an<l  its 
associated  powers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  their  respective  associated  poweifl.  on 
the  other."  The  remainder  of  the  third 
third,  If  any,  would  be  made  up  of  neutafals."^ 
The  Soviet  Union  rejected  this  compromise 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  vague,  elastiCj  and 
gave  too  much  power  to  the  Administrator  .>» 

15.  Staffing  of  onsite  Inspection  teams: 
As  in  the  other  staffing  questions,  the«  was 
an  initial  clash  between  a  Soviet  demaftri  for 
inspection  by  host-country  nationals  »*  and 
a  Western  proposal  for  selection  on  an  ifiter- 
natlonal  basis.'*  But  the  Western  P(t>wers 
never  acceded  to  Soviet  demands  foB  the 
participation  of  host  country  personajel  In 
the  teams,  even  on  a  partial  basis,  slncei  they 
believed  that  this  would  be  tantamount  to 
self -inspection. 

The  Soviet  Union  modified  Its  original  de- 
mand to  the  extent  of  allowing  one-hftlf  of 
the  personnel  of  Inspection  teams  to  be  Inade 
up  of  nationals  of  the  other  side.'"  Aa  Indi- 
cated above,  this  was  not  acceptable  tO  the 
Western  Powers.  In  order  to  give  the  Soviet 
Union  additional  assurance  that  the  lB|spec- 
tlon  teams  would  not  engage  in  any  implroper 
activities,  they  proposed  on  August  30,  1961, 
to  allow  up  to  one-half  of  the  personi^el  to 
be  recruited  from  neutral  countries.-'*  The 
Soviet  Union  did  not  accept  this  propotftl. 

16.  Number  of  control  posts:  U.S.  draft 
annex  I,  submitted  July  21,  1960,  prolJosed 
21  control  p>06ts  on  Soviet  territory.-'  The 
Soviet  Union  refused  to  accept  this  figure  and 
argued  that  it  was  too  high.  The  cCi(ntro- 
versy  Involved  the  technical  problem  ot  dis- 
tributing control  posts  on  the  continemt  of 
Asia.  The  total  number  for  the  continent 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  1958  confea-ence 
of  experts,  but  the  Soviet  Union  annS  the 
Western  Powers  and  conflicting  views  as  to 
the  proper  allocation  of  posts  from  the  Asian 
allotment.  The  Soviet  Union  advanced  a 
counterproposal  for  only  15  posts  on  Itt  own 
territory ,=  a  figure  which  the  Western  Pbwers 
considered  too  small.  | 

In  an  effort  to  reach  agreement  oil  this 
question,  the  Western  Powers  offertd  on 
March  21,  1961,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
control  posts  on  Soviet  territory  to  19.*  The 
Soviet  Union  refused  to  modify  Its  pn^vlous 
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position    and   dismissed    the   Western    com- 
promise as  a  "propaganda  trick."  " 

17.  Special  aircraft  flights:  The  1958  con- 
ference of  experts  had  recommended  special 
aircraft  flights  in  certain  cases  to  intercept 
clouds  suspected  of  containing  radioactive 
debris  from  possible  nuclear  explosions. 
Both  sides  agreed  that  these  flights  should 
be  carried  out  by  host-country  planes  and 
that  their  routes  should  generally  be  selected 
from  those  laid  down  by  previous  agreement 
between  the  host  country  and  the  Control 
Commission.  The  Western  Powers,  however. 
Insisted  that  the  observers  from  the  control 
organization  responsible  for  the  technical 
operation  should  not  come  from  the  host 
country,  while  the  Soviet  Union  demanded 
parity,  i.e.,  one  observer  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  one  from  the  Western  side.  The 
Western  Powers  also  felt  that  the  flight 
routes  might  sometimes  require  departure 
from  previously  agreed  routes. 

These  questions  were  debated  at  great 
length  in  the  early  months  of  1960.  The 
Western  Powers  eventually  offered  to  drop 
their  reservation  on  ad  hoc  routes,  provided 
that  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  two  foreign 
(and  no  host-country)  obserevrs  on  the 
flights  -'■  The  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  pro- 
posal on  observers.^" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  three 
editorials  relating  to  this  subject,  one 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  and  two  from  the  New  York 
Times,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being   no   objection,    the    edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug,  8,   1962] 

DlFFrRENCES    AT    GENEVA 

The  Soviet  Union's  apparent  disinterest 
in  the  new  American  test-ban  proposals  will 
only  deepen  the  dismay  and  helplessness  al- 
ready felt  by  the  millions  of  people,  in- 
cluding the  Russians,  who  look  to  the  nego- 
tiators at  Geneva  to  express  their  feelings 
in  treaty  form.  Mr.  Zorin,  having  heard  only 
a  preliminary  exposition  of  the  altered 
American  position,  has  announced  that  he 
sees  "no  great  hope"  in  it. 

The  Soviet  diplomat  Is  so  cheerless  be- 
cause, he  says,  "the  United  States  continues 
to  adhere  to  old  principals  which  are  not 
acceptable."  Presumably,  these  are  the 
principles  of  international  supervision  of 
control  posts  and  of  the  right  to  on  site 
inspection.  The  Soviet  Union  equates  these 
with  a  license  for  espionage  and  on  that 
ground  continues  to  reject  them  both. 

Unhappily,  the  differences  at  Geneva  go 
beyond  the  tabled  issues.  The  United  States 
Is  trying  to  put  Its  science  at  the  service  of 
both  Soviet  and  American  security  by  mak- 
ing the  Project  Vela  flndings  the  basis  of  a 
proposed  ban  that  would  be  both  effective 
and  self-enforcing.  No  comparable  Soviet 
effort  to  meet  Its  own  or  American  security 
needs  with  technology  is  visible.  Instead, 
the  Soviets  have  elevated  their  obsession  with 
espionage  to  the  level  of  a  legitimate  preoc- 
cupation with  national  security.  This  merely 
compounds  the  very  problem,  of  mutual  dis- 
trust, which  our  control  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  obviate. 

We  do  not  trust  the  Soviets  to  abide  by  a 
test-ban  agreement  without  built-in  policing 
measures.  They  do  not  trust  us  to  use  such 
measures  only  for  their  stated  purpose.  Our 
distrust  flatly  exists;  it  will  continue  until 
the  Soviets  allay  it.  The  Soviet  distrust  of 
us,  however,  would  seem  subject  to  diplo- 
matic ingenuity.  Surely  a  set  of  rules  can  be 
devised  that  would  decrease  and  perhaps 
eliminate  the  potential  for  espionage  whUe 
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at  the  same  time  allowing  adequate  treaty 
enforcement.  The  deadly  thud  of  the  tests 
at  Novsya  Zemlys  and  Semlpalatlnsk  makes 
a  search  for  such  rules  essential. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  11,  1982] 
Cms  Mcas  Sonrr  "Vo" 

The  Soviets  have  dealt  another  rtmwying 
blow  to  the  17-natlon  Disarmament 
Conference  at  Geneva.  One  day  after  their 
categorical  rejection  of  eveifa  Twinitw^iin  of 
international  inspection  of  possible  nuclear 
test-ban  violations  on  their  soil,  they  now 
just  as  categorically  reject  any  International 
veriflcation  of  general  disarmament  within 
their  territory.  In  doing  so  they  have  alao 
rejected  the  further  American  concessions 
designed  to  meet  Soviet  objections  to  un- 
limited inspection  by  proposing  a  sampling 
technique  confined  to  designated  zones  that 
would  be  expanded  only  as  disarmament 
progressed. 

After  5  months  of  Intermittent  debate 
the  Geneva  Comference  has  thus  arrived  at 
the  same  deadlock  on  the  same  basic  Issue 
that  wreclLed  previous  disarmament  talks 
but  is  crucial  to  any  disarmament  agree- 
ment— the  IsBue  of  inspection  and  control. 
The  Soviets  have  paid  lipeervlce  to  inter- 
national inspection  and  control,  but  have 
evaded  any  practical  steps  toward  It  and 
have  now  rejected  the  very  principle  at  it. 
And  they  have  done  so  on  the  absurd  ground 
that  any  inspection  by  foreigners  consti- 
tutes  espionage. 

The  Soviet  plan  for  total  disarmament  sub- 
mitted at  Geneva  still  provides  for  inter- 
national inspection  of  disarmament  meastires 
which  could  be  staged  for  the  benefit  of 
guided  inspectors  in  the  same  manTifT  in 
which  Potemkln,  a  Russian  Governor,  staged 
fake  villages  for  the  benefit  of  his  Empress. 
But  even  that  concession  Is  now  In  doubt. 
and  in  any  case  the  Soviets  adamantly  re- 
ject any  verification  of  any  armament  they 
retain  or  rebuild.  On  such  verification,  bow- 
ever,  depends  the  balance  of  power  that 
now  preserves  peace. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
OiTs  Tkbt  Bam  CoNcxasioits 

As  the  Soviets  continue  their  nuclear  test 
explosions  the  United  States  Uuocbea  a 
new  effort  for  agreement  on  a  treaty  to 
ban  such  tests  forever.  Secretary  Busk  has 
called  In  Soviet  Aml>aasador  Dobrynln  to 
urge  more  serious  consideration  of  the  new 
American  inspection  proposals  containing 
important  concessions  to  the  SovlK.  At 
the  same  time  Ambassador  Dean,  who  has 
already  outlined  these  proposals  to  the  So- 
viet delegate  at  the  17-nation  Disarmament 
Conference  at  Geneva,  began  to  lay  them 
before  the  Conference  Itself. 

The  proposals  are  in  line  with  President 
Kennedy's  statement  that  scientific  ad- 
vances In  detecting  underground  ezploalona 
permit  a  simpler  inspection  system  with 
adequate  safeguards.  Heretofore  the  United 
States  has  called  for  180  control  poets 
around  the  world,  as  recommended  by  an 
East-West  scientiflc  conference  In  Geneva 
In  1958.  Now  the  United  States  offers  to 
reduce  that  nvmiber  to  "aroxind  80."  This 
means  that  the  number  of  control  poets  In 
Soviet  Russia  would  also  be  reduced  to  leas 
than  half.  Furthermore,  as  a  halfway 
concession  to  Soviet  demands  for  national 
self-inspection,  these  control  poets  would  be 
manned  by  n^tinnftiff  of  the  coimtry  In 
which  they  were  situated. 

But  the  United  States  continues  to  In- 
sist that  these  national  control  poets  must 
be  Internationally  supervised  by  an  appro- 
priate niunber  of  on-the-si>ot  Inspections  to 
verify  instrument  readings  and  the  nature 
of  an  explosion.  That  is  %Tid  remains  Toaom- 
sary  because,  aa  Ambassador  Dean  eiqilalned. 
the  scientific  advance  In  detection  Is  not 
matched  by  a  Bimllar  advance  In  Identlflca- 
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tlon.  Like  safeguards  are  necessary  even 
for  atmospheric  tests,  for  which  the  Sast- 
^•■*  scientific  conference  recommended 
aerial  patrols  for  air  san^Ung.  As  Secre- 
tary Rxisk  told  the  Geneva  Conferanoe. 
present  air  samplings  far  from  the  scene 
are  adequate  to  detect  only  large  and  medium 
nuclear  detonations  but  are  not  reliable  for 
small  atmospheric  tests. 

But  the  Soviets  continue  to  oppose  Inter- 
national inspection  at  espionage  and  see 
"no  great  hope"  in  the  new  American  pro- 
posals. The  world  must  judge  them  accord- 
ingly. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  editorials,  one  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  one  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald,  re- 
lating to  the  current  debate  on  the  satel- 
lite communications  bUl,  both  of  which 
express  this  Senator's  view. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 

THK   DAWDLXIfG    SXMATX 

The  small  band  of  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
opposed  to  the  administration's  commxinl- 
cations  satellite  bill  appears  determined  to 
continue  its  battle.  Although  the  amount 
of  time  these  Memtiers  have  had  to  express 
their  views  has  been  far  greater  than  tiiat 
given  to  any  other  legislative  measure,  they 
threaten  a  new  filibuster,  with  the  obvioxis 
intention  of  talking  the  communications 
bill  to  death.  Unless  the  Senate  votes  to 
limit  debate,  they  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  their  way. 

The  effort  to  klU  the  bill  by  labeling  it  a 
giveaway  and  insisting  on  Government  own- 
ership should  be  abandoned.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  sharing  the  fruits  of  Govern- 
ment research  with  private  indxistry.  More- 
over, commumcations  have  always  been  the 
preserve  of  private  enterprise,  with  Gov- 
ernment in  a  supervisory  role.  These  prin- 
ciples are  pert  and  parcel  of  the  bill,  which 
would  promote  a  pooling  of  public  and  pri- 
vate Interests  in  the  development  of  a  new 
commiuilcations  network. 

The  art  of  commimlcations  by  satellite  is 
still  In  its  Infancy,  and  the  administration- 
endorsed  measure,  which  has  already  passed 
tlie  House  and  won  the  approval  of  several 
Senate  committees,  should  be  enacted  to 
facilitate  further  development.  A  new  fili- 
buster could  only  delay  progress  at  a  critical 
stage. 

Attacks  on  the  bill  have  had  one  beneficial 
effect,  that  of  underlining  the  need  for  rig- 
orous policing  of  the  proposed  privately 
owned  corporation  that  will  be  created  to 
operate  the  UJ3.  part  of  the  global  com- 
munications system.  In  its  present  form, 
the  bill  contains  specific  safeguards,  and 
calling  attention  to  potential  areas  of 
abuse  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  putting 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  on 
notice  that  these  regulations  must  be  effec- 
tively enforced  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  proposals  for  getting  aflirmatlve  action 
on  the  rest  of  the  administration's  legis- 
lative program  are  In  sufficient  jeopardy 
without  a  renewed  filibuster.  The  White 
House  wants  action  t>efore  adjournment  on 
trade  expansion,  drugs,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, public  works,  tax  revision  and 
other  proposals,  yet  passage  of  these  meas- 
ures, which  are  generally  supported  by  the 
foes  of  the  communications  bill,  will  be 
obstructed  by  any  new  delay.  The  legisla- 
tive   program    now   regarded    as    politically 


possible  Is  limited  enough.  And  tbe  liberal 
Democrats  wlio  are  wagtnc  thf^  battle 
•gainst  the  coaunxmlcaUons  aatelllte  MU  will 
be  working  to  impair,  however  milntantloo* 
ally,  the  aehleTament  of  even  this  not  wholly 
satisfactory  record  at  the  Ckjogrev. 

Dssan  aks  Votb 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relattons  Oommlttee 
may  have  been  unwlss  In  rejecting  all  the 
amendments  offered  to  the  satellite  com- 
munications bill.  App€tt«ntly  the  commit, 
tee  was  determined  not  to  allow  even  a 
crumb  to  go  to  the  liberal  Senators  who  are 
fighting  the  bill.  This  may  weU  have  been 
Justified  by  the  testimony  which  the  cc«n- 
mittee  heard  in  the  brief  p«-lod  since  the 
filibuster  ended,  but  a  more  conciliatory 
attitude  might  have  eased  the  problem  of 
bringing  debate  to  an  end  and  passlmr  the 
bill. 

Senator  Goal's  key  amendment  provided 
that  the  State  Department  should  conduct 
or  supervise  negoUations  between  the  pro- 
posed satellite  communications  corporation 
and  foreign  governments.  It  would  also 
have  required  that  "the  corporation  shall 
comply  with  such  direction."  In  our  opin- 
ion, this  language  would  not  essentially 
change  the  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  corporation.  Full  power  to 
speak  for  the  Nation  In  matters  of  foreign 
policy  are  granted  to  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  by  the  Ccmstltiitl<xi. 
which  cannot  be  altered  by  a  congressional 
act.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  are  quite  sstls. 
fied  with  the  present  language  of  the  bill. 
No  damage  would  have  been  d<»e,  however, 
by  tightening  up  the  present  language  on 
this  point  as  a  means  of  easing  the  emotions 
that  have  been  aroused. 

All  indications  point  to  passage  of  the  bill 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate  If  it  can 
be  brought  to  a  vote.  It  is  clear  that  the 
group  of  liberal  critics  will  continue  their 
opposition,  and  they  may  succeed  In  bring- 
ing about  some  Improvements  In  the  meas- 
ure without  changing  Its  general  direction. 
Certainly  the  issues  that  Senator  Ksrsrvn. 
Senator  Morsz  and  others  have  raised  ought 
to  be  debated,  tir.  KxrAimx  has,  for  ex- 
ample, asked  some  pointed  questions  about 
the  financing  of  the  proposed  oorporatkm. 
Does  the  bill  contain  ample  safeguards  to 
keep  60  percent  of  the  corporation's  stock 
In  the  hands  of  the  public?  Does  It  make 
ample  provision  for  regulation  of  the  satel- 
lite corporatlcm  in  the  public  interest?  The 
Senate  needs  to  give  serious  thought  to 
these  questions  and  many  other  details,  but 
it  should  do  so  without  a  resumption  of  fili- 
buster tactics. 

The  issue  here  is  not  baslcaUy  different 
from  many  other  issues  that  must  be  de- 
cided by  Congress.  A  small  minority  favors 
public  ownership  of  the  satellite  commuiU- 
catlons  system  and  a  large  majority  favors 
private  ownership.  The  only  rational  course 
is  to  debate  the  merits  of  both  plans  and 
then  let  the  Senate  vote.  Any  other  course 
would  play  havoc  with  the  administration's 
legislative  program  and  bring  discredit  upon 
the  Senate. 


LESSONS    TO    BE    LEARNED   FROM 

THE  SUGAR  GROVE,  W.  VA..  RADIO 

TELESCOPE  CANCKLLATTON 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.  3 

weeks  ago  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 

Namara  halted  all  work  on  the  world's 

largest  movable  radio  telescope,  which 
had  been  under  construction  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  been  interested 
to  note  what  has  and  what  has  not  ap- 
peared in  the  public  press  and  dsewhere 
in  the  form  ot  comments  on  this  subject. 
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Regrettably,  tho-e  has  been,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  all  too  little  analysis  of 
the  slgniflcaiice  of  this  news. 

It  is  my  Intention,  however,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation and  International  Organizations, 
to  help  assure  such  analysis. 

It  is  important,  I  believe,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment try  to  learn  from  every  expe- 
rience of  this  nature  as  much  as  can  be 
learned. 

Thereby,  we  may  avoid  repeating  mis- 
takes in  the  future. 

Sizable  amounts  of  taxpayers'  funds 
have  been  involved.  But — as  important, 
or  more  so — sizable  numbers  of  scarce 
n.S.  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power have  now  seen  much  of  their  ef- 
forts, unfortunately,  go  down  the  drain. 

BIT   OOICMXMTS   IM    JXTLT    1961 

My  interest  in  this  subject  is  not  new; 
it  is  not  based  on  hindsight.  It  was  a 
year  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
I  stated,  on  JtUy  24,  1961.  in  an  an- 
nouncement of  hearings  on  "Budgeting 
for  Research  and  Development": 

VAKIATION   m  COSTS  ROM   ORIGINAL  ESTIMATES 

One  of  the  phases  which  bears  study  Is  the 
variation  between,  first,  original  estimates 
of  research  and  development  costs;  and  sec- 
ond, final  actual  totals.  Consider  for  exam- 
ple the  fact  that  the  Navy  Department  is 
buUdlng  a  eOC-foot  "big  dish"  radio  telescope 
at  Sugar  Orove,  W.  Va.  Started  In  1958,  Its 
initial  target  date  was  1962  and  its  overall 
cost  was  estimated  at  $80  million;  at  pres- 
ent Its  target  date  Is  1984  and  Its  cost  may 
reach  $180  million. 

The  question  In  our  minds  Is  to  what  ex- 
tent are  theae  cost  and  time  variations  due 
to  first,  the  inherent  problems  of  unprece- 
dented research  and  development  of  fantastic 
complexity  and/or,  second,  faulty  agency  and 
interagency  planning.  Numerous  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  are,  for  example,  interested  in 
radio  astronomy,  such  as  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  which  la  a  years  behind  on 
a  (doubled  in  cost)  $10  q^lllon  radio  tele- 
toofm,  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
whole  which  is  building  still  another  radio 
teleeoc^M  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  last  named 
was  started  In  late  1969  with  completion 
scheduled  for  this  summer  at  a  cost  of  $4.6 
million;  now  It  Is  apparently  schediQed  for 
next  summer  at  a  cost  of  $7.6  million. 

I  added: 

CONCLTTSION 

The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
International  Organizations  Is  Interested  In 
advancing  Federal  economy  and  efficiency. 
It  Lb  interested  in  helping  the  American  tax- 
payer get  $1  worth  of  value  out  of  every 
dollar  expended.  Nine  billion  dollars  for 
Federal  research  and  development  will  soon 
become  $10  biUlon  and  more.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  help  make  sure  that  this  money  is 
planned  to  be  spent  in  the  soundest  possible 
way. 

ICT    KKQtnEST    FOB   STTMICAST    OF    COSTS 

I  have  now  sent  a  request  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  for  a  summary 
and  breakdown  as  to  the  total  of  costs 
expected  to  be  involved  in  the  Sugar 
Orove  project.  It  is  my  intention — very 
frankly — to  send  this  summary  of  costs 
to  the  General  Accoimting  OflBce  for  a 
test  audit. 
The  Navy  has  already  stated: 
As  of  June  SO,  1962,  $9,649,733  has  been 
obligated  and  $41,761,759  expended.  The 
cost  to  terminate  is  dependent  on  results  of 
termination  negotiations  and  disposal  ac- 
tions but  Is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $86  mllUon. 


The  Navy  has  pointed  out  that  sejme 
valuable  and  useful  findings  did  emei-ge 
from  the  project.  The  investment  Vill 
produce  some  good. 

But,  one  would  have  to  wear  rc|se- 
colored  glasses  to  fail  to  see  the  enpr- 
mous  loss  involved. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  our  $|ble 
Secretary  of  Defense — who  has  so  bril- 
liantly installed  cost  evaluation  yard- 
sticks throughout  the  DepartmeMifs 
operation. 

Could  at  least  part  of  Sugar  Groves 
losses  have  been  saved?  It  is  doubtful 
that  a  constructive  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion can  be  given  at  this  time  within  the 
Congrress,  particularly  because  a  veil  of 
military  secrecy  shrouds  much  of  ihe 
chronology  in  the  project. 

What  we  do  know  is  this : 

EARMARKS     OF     A     "WHITE     ELEPHANT" 

First.  For  a  long  time,  the  radio  tele- 
scope appeared  to  have  many  of  the  ear- 
marks of  other  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  which  turned  out  to  be 
"white  elephants." 

There  were  warnings  and  hints  in 
many  quarters  that  technological  devel- 
opments; for  example,  perhaps  in  splace 
satellites  or  as  regards  possible  use  of 
lasers  had  made  Sugar  Grove's  plftns 
completely  obsolete. 

UNDERESTIMATION     OF    COSTS 

Second.  The  original  cost  estimates 
bore  virtually  no  relationship  to  the  flinal 
announced  or  unannounced  estimajtes. 
The  original  cost  estimate  was  $79  Ihil- 
hon.  As  of  the  time  of  cancellation, 
that  figure  jumped  to  $200  million. 
Science  magazine,  in  its  August  3.  1$62, 
issue,  said  that  this  latter  figure  was 
"only  a  guess"  and  that  $300  million 
might  have  been  the  ultimate  price. 

Third.  In  our  subcommittee's  con- 
tact with  the  Defense  Department,  we 
have  pointed  out  that  therf  has  been 
a  tendency  for  proponents  of  R.  h  D. 
projects  to  underestimate  costs;  in  tihat 
way,  they  can  get  their  foot  in  the  do^  so 
as  to  get  a  project  started.  Once  the 
project  is  underway,  proponents  ban 
justify  successive  requests  for  hi||her 
and  higher  ceilings,  and  Congress  Will 
often  go  along  with  the  requests,  ra;|her 
than  "write  off"  a  project. 

It  is  not  contended  that  a  deliberate 
underestimation  of  costs  was  made  in 
this  particular  instance. 

One  cannot  read  men's  minds. 

We  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
OflBce  of  Naval  Research  and  for  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

I  know  the  sense  of  dedication  of  their 
uniformed  and  civilian  personnel. 

I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  there 
is  a  disturbing  pattern  which  ra^urs 
over  and  over  again  in  many  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  research  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

THE   HAZARDS  OF   RESEARCH 

Research  is,  by  definition,  a  venture 
into  the  imknown.  In  this  instance,,  re- 
search and  development  were  occurring 
not  after  one  another,  but  almost  simul- 
taneously. 

To  assume,  particularly  under  stuch 
circumstances,  that  a  research  sonflrce 
could  be  infallible  or  could  offer  very  re- 
liable estimates  as  to  ultimate  cost),  is 
to  assume  the  unlikely. 


Congress  does  not  seek  infallibility.  It 
does  seek  and  have  a  right  to  expect 
candor  and  good  judgment. 

Sugar  Grove  involved  unprecedented 
scientific  and  engineering  problems.  No 
thinking  person  underestimates  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  Navy  was  inevitably 
going  to  encounter  in  so  formidable  an 
undertaking  into  the  unknown. 

The  Defense  Department  must  take 
research  and  development  risks.  An 
overcautious,  low-risk  policy  would  "be 
just  what  the  Kremlin  would  enjoy  see- 
ing" on  our  part. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CONTRACT  CANCELLATION 

Fourth.  For  several  years,  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
has  considered  problems  posed  by  the 
cancellation  of  major  research  and  de- 
velopment projects. 

Our  subcommittee  pointed  out — "Co- 
ordination of  Information  on  Current 
Scientific  Research  and  Development 
Supported  by  the  U.S.  Government," 
committee  print,  April  17,  1961,  page 
54 — 1^4  years  ago  that,  for  the  3  fiscal 
years  preceding,  a  total  of  $2.1  billion 
in  14  research  and  development  projects 
had  been  canceled  prior  to  termination. 
This  was  out  of  a  total  of  $16.1  billion  in 
research  and  development  obligations  for 
those  3  years.  This  is  a  sizable  fraction 
of  the  total. 

We  pointed  out  also  that  it  is  inevita- 
ble with  the  rapid  pace  of  science  and 
technology  that  many  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  will  not  be  carried  to 
completion.  Indeed,  an  act  of  cancella- 
tion is  often  the  very  best  way  to  con- 
serve the  taxpayers'  resources.  The 
question  is,  however:  Is  the  decision  to 
cancel  timely;  that  is,  is  it  made  at  the 
right  time  or  too  early  or  too  late? 

It  has  been  our  judgment  that,  very 
often,  the  act  of  cancellation  occurs  far 
la*er-*han  it  shdidd  occur.  The  result 
is  that  more  money  goes  down  the  drain 
than  would  have  otherwise  taken  place. 

Understandably,  there  are  forces 
which  are  "built  in"  to  each  project 
which  will  resist  cancellation.  It  takes 
firm  counterforces  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

CONCERN  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEES 

Fifth.  The  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  problems  posed  by 
Sugar  Grove.  The  record  reveals  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  respective 
chairmen  as  to  the  escalation  of  costs, 
year  by  year.  The  $135  million  ceiling 
imposed  by  the  Congress  on  the  project 
reflects  that  concern. 

IMPORTANCE     OF     SALVAGING     INFORMATION 

Sixth.  The  Sugar  Grove  telescope  is 
dead.  The  people  of  the  great  State  of 
West  Virginia  are  naturally  keenly  dis- 
appointed. 

Some  good  will  be  salvaged  from  the 
Federal  investment,  fortunately.  That 
good  can  be  maximized  if  there  is  thor- 
ough exchange  of  information  in  the 
canceled  contract  and  subcontracts. 

PROBLEMS      OF     LONG-RANGE     FINANCING 

Seventh.  The  problems  represented  in 
research  and  development  financing  will 
persist.  One  of  these  problems  is  how 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
can  improve  their  own  machinery  for 
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scrutiny  of  research  and  development 
projects. 

Research  and  development  is  getting 
to  be  more  and  more  of  a  long-range 
proposition,  as  our  July  1961  hearings 
demonstrated.  The  Congress  has  proven 
its  willingness  to  provide  funds  on  a 
long-range  basis.  It  knows  that  "stop- 
and-go"  financing  of  research  and  de- 
velopment on  a  year-by-year  basis  is  not 
wise.  But,  It  also  knows  that  It  must 
continue  to  guard  its  powers  of  the  purse 
and  that  a  long-range  "blank  check" 

may   mean    that   executive    agencies 

particularly  one  or  another  military 
service — will  continue  to  pump  money 
into  obsolescent  projects. 

INTEREST    BT    KXXCUTIVB   OmCX    OF    PSKSIDENT 

Eighth.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  UjS. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  sophisticated 
enough  to  know  the  lessons  taught  by 
Sugar  Grove.  The  question  is:  Will  they 
be  firm  enough  so  as  to  make  certair 
that  the  lessons  do  not  have  to  be  re- 
learned  later  on? 

As  for  ourselves,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  imder  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  rule  XXV,  and  un- 
der Senate  Resolution  276,  87th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  responsible  for  studies 
of  "interagency  coordination,  economy. 
and  eflBciency."  We  mtend  to  continue 
to  do  our  duty. 

Kximrrs 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord — 

First.  A  release  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  decision  of  July  18.  1962. 

Second.  A  chronology  of  recent  ac- 
tions on  the  telescope,  "picking  up  "  from 
where  a  previous  summary,  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  Approprla- 
tions  Committee,  left  off. 

Third.  An  article  from  Business  Week 
of  July  28, 1962. 

Fourth.  An  article  from  Science,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science,  August  8, 
1962. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  release, 
chronology,  and  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

(News    release    from    the    Department    of 

Defense.  July  IB.  1062] 

Naval  Radio  Reskarch  Station 

Construction  Halted 

Work  on  the  600-foot  radio  telescope 
under  construction  by  the  UJS.  Navy  at 
Sugar  Orove,  W.  Va.,  has  been  halted  on 
Instruction   of   the   Secretary    of   Defense. 

The  Secretary's  action  followed  an  Inten- 
sive study  of  the  potential  usefulness  of  the 
telescope  and  a  determination  that  the  need 
orlginaUy  established  in  19&4  for  classified 
research  in  Ionospheric  physics,  space  com- 
munications, navigation,  and  radio  astron- 
omy has  been  substantially  reduced  by  ma- 
jor advances  In  science  and  technology  not 
foreseen  at  that  time.  In  addition,  design 
find  construction  phases  of  this  project  have 
proven  to  be  far  more  complex  than  the 
original  cost  estimates  Indicated,  and  the 
estimated  overall  project  cost  has  Increased 
from  about  $80  million  to  more  than  $200 
million  during  the  last  4»4  years. 

Because  of  this  decrease  in  potential  use- 
fulness and  the  increase  in  coeta.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  issue  a  stop  order  on  the  con- 
struction. The  project  currently  U  Iselng 
carried  on  at  the  rate  of  about  •!  million  a 
month. 
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Department  of  the  Navy  research  activi- 
ties now  t)elng  conducted  with  the  60-foot 
radio  telescope  at  the  same  Weet  Virginia 
site  wlU  not  be  affected  by  tlUa  action. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  consulting 
with  other  agencies  of  Government,  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  work 
already  accomplished  can  be  modified 
adapted,  or  utilized  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
grams of  those  agencies. 

Dkpakticxnt  or  the  Navy  Supplemental  In- 

rOEMATION     to     THE     STATEMENT     rOK     THE 

RccoBO  or  THE  Senate  Depense  Appkopeia- 

TION    SUBCOMMrrTEE    HeAKINO    ON    MnjTABT 

CoNffimucnoN  1962  Progkam  July  12,  1961, 
OK  Naval  Radio  Rkseasch  Station  8uca« 
OaovE.  W.  Va. 

In  fiscal  year  1962.  Public  Law  87-57  au- 
thorlred  and  Public  Law  87-302  funded  $36.- 
600,000  addlUonal  for  a  total  project  mUltary 
construction  funding  of  $126,257,000.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-302  also  placed  an  overaU  obliga- 
tion llmlUtion  of  $136  miUlon  on  the  project. 
Paced  with  this  statutory  cost  limitation! 
it  was  necessary  to  reduce  construction  ob- 
ligations to  a  minimum  and  concentrate  on 
design  completion  in  order  to  obtain  more 
definitive  cost  estimates  than  would  normally 
be  available  in  a  developmental  project  of 
this  nature.  This  approach  also  assxired  that 
obligations  would  not  exceed  the  statutory 
limitations. 

By  October  1961  design  efforts  had  reached 
a  point  where  a  forecast  estimate  made  at 
that  time  Indicated  that  overall  project  cost 
would  probably  exceed  the  statutory  limit. 
As  design  progressed  through  the  early  part 
of  1962,  additional  trial  estimates  confirmed 
that  the  cost  to  complete  the  project  to 
the  requlremenu  laid  down  would  exceed 
the  statutory  limitation  by  a  significant 
amount. 

On  July  18,  1962.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
announced  his  decision  to  stop  further  work 
on  the  project  as  a  result  of  an  intensive 
review  of  potential  uses.  This  review  In- 
dicated that  major  advances  In  science  and 
technology  not  foreseen  when  the  project 
was  first  esUblished  have  reached  the  stage 
where  many  functions  of  the  ptroject  can 
now  be  achieved  at  less  cost  by  other  means. 
In  addition,  design  and  construction  phases 
of  the  project  have  proved  to  be  a  far  more 
complex  enterprise  than  the  original  cost 
estimates  indicated  with  a  consequent  in- 
crease In  estimated  overall  project  cost  from 
about  $80  mUUon  to  more  than  $200  mUlion 
during  the  past  4Va  years. 

Pursuant  to  the  decision  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  action  is  being  taken  to  terminate 
the  project  In  an  orderly  manner  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

As  of  June  30.  1962.  $95,549,733  has  been 
obligated  and  $41,761,759  exi>ended.  The 
cost  to  terminate  Is  dependent  on  results  of 
termination  negotiations  and  disposal  ac- 
tions but  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $85  million. 

Design  Is  appro.Timately  70-percent  com- 
plete. At  the  site,  in  addition  to  work  pre- 
viously completed,  12  aluminum  refiector 
panels  (50  feet  by  50  feet)  are  in  storage 
with  6  others  In  various  stages  of  assembly. 
The  structural  shell  of  the  underground 
laboratory  operations  building  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  15,000-kllovolt-ampere  power- 
plant  is  nearly  complete.  A  25-mlle,  6-lnch 
gas  service  line  to  this  plant  has  been  in- 
stalled. Off  site  In  various  plants,  develop- 
mental engineering  and  production  of  sev- 
eral of  the  major  control  systems  for  the 
Instrument  have  been  underway  for  the  past 
2  years  and  are  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion. 

Engineering  design  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, and  calculations  includirg  computer 
programs,    control    system.'!,    and    prototypes 


wm  be  summarlaed,  cataloged,  packaged,  and 
stored  for  future  \ise  as  required.  Achieve- 
ments of  this  type  which  may  have  future 
appUcation  include: 

1.  New  and  refined  methods  for  analysing 
wind  effects  on  large  structures. 

2.  New  methods  of  analyzing  stresses,  de- 
fiectlons,  and  motions  In  large  and  complex 
structures  by  use  of  mathematical  models 
adopted  to  solutions  by  computers. 

3.  New  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of 
metals  especially  fatigue  deformation  under 
high  local  loadings. 

4.  An  advanced  understanding  of  the 
caiises  and  means  of  preventing  brlttie  frac- 
ture In  aUoy  steels. 

6.  The  use  of  c(Ae  backfill  around  an  un- 
derground laboratory  as  a  means  of  absorb- 
ing undeslred  radio  frequency  energy. 

6.  Development  of  eddy  current  clutch 
systems  10  times  larger  than  industry  had 
previously  been  able  to  achieve. 

7.  Use  of  the  dry  lubricant  capability  of 
Teflon  in  large  precision  bearings. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
consulting  with  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  work  already  accomplished  might  con- 
tribute to  the  program  of  these  agencies. 


(Prom  Business  Week,  July  38,  1963] 
BicsGxsT  Research  White  Elephant? 

Splrallng  costa,  construction  delays,  and 
advancing  technology  last  week  rang  down 
the  curtain  on  the  Navy's  "big  dish"  radio 
telescope  at  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va.  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  gave  the  order 
to  end  the  multimillion-dollar  program— 
which  had  been  plagued  by  controversy,  ris- 
ing costs,  and  confusion  since  it  was  first 
conceived. 

In  calling  a  halt  to  operations,  Secretary 
McNamara  said  the  need  for  the  radio  tele- 
scope had  been  "substantially  reduced  by 
major  advances  in  science  and  technology." 
These  advances  are  primarily  the  emergence 
of  UJS.  satellites  capable  of  collecting  Soviet 
intelligence. 

no    TAB 

Since  its  conception,  the  estimated  cost  of 
Sugar  Grove  had  rlaen  from  (79  million  to 
$aoo  milUon.  lu  oompleUon  date  had  been 
pushed  back  from  mld-l»ea  to  late  1964.  To 
date,  the  Navy  has  actually  spent  HI -8  mU- 
Uon  on  planning  construction  work — with 
another  $63.7  million  obligated  to  contrac- 
tors. Congress  has  voted  some  $136.2  mlUion 
and  authortaed  a  total  expenditure  of  no 
more  than  $136  mlUlon  for  the  Sugar  Grove 
faclUty. 

Currently,  ♦.he  Navy  U  negotiating  close- 
out  costs  with  its  contractors  and  trying  to 
find  other  Government  agencies  that  may 
salvage  the  work  already  completed.  One 
possibility  Is  the  construction  of  an  86-foot- 
dlameter  radio  telescope  at  the  Sugar  Orove 
site  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

ENGINEERING     CHALLENGE 

Original  plans  for  the  Sugar  Grove  facility 
were  bold  and  imaginative.  The  Navy  en- 
visioned a  huge  600-foot-dlameter  radio  tele- 
scope so  sensitive  It  coiUd  reach  out  38  bUlion 
light-years  into  space.  Weighing  some  33,000 
tons,  It  was  to  have  been  the  world's  largest 
steerable  structure. 

Delicately  balanced  on  a  116-ton  bearing, 
the  telescope  was  to  have  tolerances  of 
one  four-thousandths  of  an  Inch.  To  mlnl- 
mlae  noise,  all  cabling  and  a  laboratory 
building  to  service  the  telescope  were  to  be 
constructed  underground.  Plans  called  for 
prohibiting  aircraft  from  flying  overhead  and 
installing  noise  suppressors  on  aU  electrical 
equipment. 

Officially,  the  Navy  stated  the  radio  tele- 
scope was  to  be  used  In  navigation  and  com- 
munications. Unofficially,  however,  it  was 
known  that  the  facility  was  really  intended 
for  eavesdropping  on  Soviet  communications 
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Controveray  ■urzoundad  tlw  Sugar  arore 
project  from  the  start.  Ckmceived  In  19M  by 
th«  Naval  Beseareh  Laboratory.  It  waa  ap- 
posed by  many  of  the  Nation's  top  sdentUts. 
Wbm  Navy  flnmlly  started  work  on  tbe  fa- 
cility In  mld-1058  and  labeled  It  aa  a  900 
million  radloaatronomy  facility  to  be  used 
for  scientific  purposes,  the  project  came  in 
for  scrutiny  on  Capitol  Hill.  Under  congres- 
sional questioning.  Navy  brass  were  forced 
to  admit  that  the  scope's  main  purpose  waa 
military,  not  scientific. 


Nest  came  desl^  problems.  To  save  time. 
the  Navy  decided  to  do  its  final  designing 
while  constroetlon  was  in  progress,  keeping 
Just  ahead  of  the  actual  construction  worlc 
But  engineers  soon  found  that  the  structure's 
actual  wei^t  was  running  60  percent  over 
their  original  eathnates.  This  meant  that 
work  had  to  stop  mtll  weight-saving  designs 
were  developed. 

Dispute  over  the  design  of  the  facility 
reached  He  peak  in  IMO  when  the  Navy 
canceled  its  design  contract  with  Ctrad, 
Uroahan  h  Seelye  of  New  York  and,  gave  the 
Job  to  another  New  York  firm,  Ammann  & 
Whitney. 

Loyal  Navy  spokesmen  still  claim  that 
Sugar  Grove  waa  s  feasible  and  sclentiflcaUy 
sound  research  project.  It  will  probably  go 
down  in  Government  annals,  however,  as  one 
of  the  United  iStates  biggest  research  white 
elephants. 

Navy's  Bio  Dbh:  Zoomifa  Oosrs,  Rzducd 

NzED,   Bkino   End  to   Plans  pob  Bigcsst 

Radio  Tklescopk 

The  Defense  Department,  under  prodding 
from  Congressmen  who  were  alarmed  at  the 
growing  coet,  has  canceled  construction  of 
what  was  to  have  been  the  world's  largest 
movable  radio  telescope. 

The  device  waa  originally  priced  at  »79 
million,  but  now,  after  4  years  and  $95 
million  worth  of  construction  and  purchas- 
ing orders,  the  eompletlon  cost  Is  estimated 
at  over  9300  mUttoa:  however,  it  Is  said  that 
this  is  only  a  guess  and  that  $900  million 
could  be  the  ultimate  price.  The  Defense 
Department  explains  that  money  la  a  second- 
ary reason  for  the  eaneellatlon.  The  main 
reasrai  Is  that  the  department  has  fcxind 
that  it  ao  longer  needs  the  telescope.  Ac- 
emtltng  to  a  Defense  announcement,  the 
need  that  was  felt  when  the  telescope  was 
conceived  in  1954  "has  been  substantially  re- 
duced by  major  advances  in  sdenoe  and 
techatrfogy  not  foreaeen  at  that  time." 
While  the  esaeeUatiaa  dedslan  was  in  the 
works,  unending  was  held  down  to  91  mil- 
lion a  month,  the  Department  said. 

The  telescope  thus  will  not  bring  in  any 
information  about  the  heavens,  but  its  de- 
mise has  produced  some  revelations  of  In- 
teresting and  odd  thlntps  here  on  earth, 
notably  involving  the  financial  never-never 
land  of  military  research,  development,  and 
construction.  This  is  a  miiltlbUllon  area 
over  which  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and 
his  research  and  development  director.  Harold 
Brown,  are  seeldng  to  establish  tight  reins; 
the  telescope  case  suggests  the  immensity 
of  their  tasks,  and  Illustrates  the  rule  that, 
once  born.  B.  &  D.  ventures  have  a  way  of  ob- 
stinately hanging  onto  life  and  are  disposed 
of  only  by  direst  means. 

The  telescope  was  a  Navy  project  evolving 
from  research  in  radloaatronomy  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Naval  Bceaarch  Laboratory. 
Slnca  It  was  one  of  the  fSw  space  efforts 
alloted  to  the  Navy,  that  service,  looked  upon 
it  with  considerable  pride  and  was  not  at  all 
reluctant  to  teU  the  wcrid  about  the  unique 
and  Ty«^^infimt*!  plaee  of  banlware  that  it 
was  golag  to  oonstruct.    Prselsely  what  this 


hardware  was  expected  to  do  was  a  mllll 
secret,  but  it  appears  that  electronic  sn< 
ing  inside  the  Soviet  Union  was  one  of 
missions.  {Ttke  Defense  Department  a(^- 
noanoement  referred  to  "classified  resean^h 
in  ionospheric  physics,  space  communlM- 
tlons.  navigation,  and  radioastronomy.r) 
Not  at  all  claiwlftrd  were  the  pbysical  t<tk- 
turcs  of  the  telescope  itself,  which  was  u> 
have  a  reflecting  dish  600  feet  In  dlamelSr, 
capable  ot  being  aimed  pNreclsely  at  any  poliit 
in  apace,  and  constructed  to  maintain  itt,s 
parabolic  configiiratlon  under  extreme  wlttd 
and  temperature  conditions.  The  reflector 
was  expected  to  weigh  30,000  tons;  tbe  sup- 
porting structure,  another  10,000  tons.  Tfie 
dish — slightly  over  7  acres  in  area — was  to  be 
faced  with  aluminum  panels,  50  feet  by  ^ 
feet,  secured  to  hydraulic  Jacks  which  we|re 
electronically  controlled  to  adjust  the  posi- 
tion of  the  panels  and  thus  maintain  tiie  de- 
sired shape  of  the  surface  of  the  dish.  The 
Navy  proudly  pointed  out  that  nothing  like 
the  telescope  had  ever  been  built  before. 

Although  the  decision  to  build  the  tefie- 
scope  was  made  in  1954,  it  was  not  until 
1957  that  detailed  studies  actually  got  undi^- 
way.  A  feasibility  study  that  was  cot^- 
pleted  the  next  year  produced  tbe  pleasant 
news  that  the  telescope  was  possible  to  put 
together.  The  Navy  then  searched  for  a 
site  and  decided  upon  the  vicinity  of  Sugjar 
Grove,  W.  Va.,  a  wooded,  sparsely  settlted 
area,  almost  free  of  manmade  electrical  Ip- 
terference,  a  prime  reqiilrement  for  the  td^e- 
Bcope's  site. 

Work  at  the  site  got  underway  sbortly 
afterward,  although  the  final  designs  hpd 
not  yet  been  completed.  The  Navy  explaiafed 
that  "due  to  the  known  urgent  military  a|id 
research  requirements"  it  was  decided  to 
proceed  "concurrently  wltb  design  and  c©|n- 
structlon."  Almost  at  once  the  telescope 
encountered  a  stream  of  unforeseen  and  per- 
plexing problems.  According  to  an  engi- 
neer who  headed  a  major  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect, "We  had  to  keep  making  It  heavier  to 
meet  tbe  requirements  for  stability,  fc(ut 
every  time  we  Increased  the  weight  in  ctae 
place,  we  had  to  Increase  it  in  some  other,  so 
that  the  whole  thing  started  to  balloon. 
Every  time  we  made  a  move  we  found  Wre 
needed  another  thousand  tons  of  steel." 

As  the  weight  rose,  the  costs  rose,  t^, 
and  the  Navy  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Congress  to  explain  that  the  original  esti- 
mate of  979  million  was  not  being  borne  out. 
The  first  request  for  additional  money.  $1V.8 
million,  came  In  1960.  It  was  followed  Ust 
year  by  a  request  for  an  additional  996.6 
million,  accompanied  by  assurances  that  tptie 
problems  of  the  big  telescope  were  well  In 
hand.  In  their  account  Navy  officials  attrib- 
uted their  diaicultles  to  the  necessity  (or 
speed.  "The  subcontract  for  steel,"  they 
explained,  "was  awarded  in  March  1959,  in 
advance  of  detailed  design,  based  on  a  091- 
culated  assumption  as  to  the  size  of  the  m^in 
structural  members.  It  soon  became  app^- 
ent  that  further  refinement  of  these  assuai|p- 
tlons  was  necessary  before  detailed  structitfal 
design  could  be  completed.  As  this  design 
refinement  proceeded.  It  became  evident  tl»at 
the  tonnage  of  steel  required  would  excised 
the  original  engineering  estimate." 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  was  becoming  increasingly  skeptical 
of  the  project,  set  a  9135  million  ceiling  on 
the  project  last  summer  and  demanded  tl^at 
the  Defense  Department  "bring  order  out  of 
a  situation  which  is  rapidly  becomljag 
chiiotic.*' 

The  celling,  if  maintained,  actually  waA  a 
death  warrant  for  the  telescope,  since  It  #as 
obviovis  that  even  9135  million  could  not 
meet  the  cost.  Construction  tapered  «ff, 
and  emphasis  was  placed  on  design  wofk. 
(At  that  point,  a  considerable  amount  of  ocn- 
structlon  had  already  been  completed,  In- 
cluding a  17jOQO-cublc-yard  concrete  founda- 


tion, as  well  as  most  of  the  turntable  on 
which  the  telescope  would  be  placed.  In  ad- 
dition, a  550-ton  pintle  bearing  had  been 
installed.  Its  function  was  to  transfer  hori- 
zontal wind  fcwcee  up  to  13.7  million  pounds 
from  the  structure  to  the  foundation.  The 
Navy  said  It  was  the  largest  ever  built  and 
cost  over  91  million.  Also  completed  were 
the  shell  for  a  56,000-£:quare-foot  under- 
ground laboratory,  access  roads,  a  35-mlle  gas 
pipollne,  and  an  onslte  plant  for  fabricating 
the  reflector  plates.) 

While  the  Navy  was  tapering  off  construc- 
tion, the  economically  depressed  West  Vir- 
ginians were  laying  plans  to  make  the  big 
dish  a  tourist  attraction,  as  well  as  the  sym- 
bol for  the  State's  centennial  next  year.  To 
help  them,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration bestowed  upon  the  State  Its  largest 
grant  to  date,  91.4  million,  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  tourist  facilities.  Tbe  grant 
came  3  weeks  before  the  Department  of  De- 
fense canceled  the  project,  and  it  has  been 
suspended  until  a  decision  Is  made  about  the 
remains  of  the  Sugar  Grove  radlotelescope. 
The  Defense  Department  says  It  is  looking 
into  whether  other  Government  agencies 
would  like  to  carry  on  the  project,  but  as 
might  be  expected,  no  takers  have  appeared. 
The  Navy,  not  too  long  ago,  was  eager  to 
publicize  its  giant  telescope  and  even  con- 
ducted press  tours  at  the  site.  All  inquiries 
are  now  referred  to  information  offlccrs  who 
have  very  little  to  say. — D.  S.  GwatNBnic 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
HOOVER  AT  DEDICATION  OP 
HOOVER  LIBRARY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  thought- 
ful speech  looking  to  a  more  peaceful 
world  by  a  most  distinguished  citizen 
of  our  country,  a  former  President, 
Herbert  Hoover,  on  his  88th  birthday. 

Always  forward  looking,  always  prac- 
tical, he  continues  to  be  one  who  be- 
lieves in  our  country's  future  and  the 
future  of  a  free  man  wherever  he  may 
be  and  of  whatever  country  he  may  be  a 
citizen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TxxT  OP  Spckch  bt  PoBMxa  PKEsmzirr  Hxa- 

BERT  Hoovxa  Ubgimc  Union  or  Pan  Na- 
tions 

When  the  Members  of  the  Congress  created 
these  Presidential  libraries  they  did  a  great 
public  service.  They  made  available  for  re- 
search the  records  of  vital  periods  in 
American  history — and  they  planted  these 
records  In  the  countryside  Instead  of  allow- 
ing   their    concentration    on    the    seaboard. 

Already  the  three  libraries  of  President 
Rooeevelt,  President  Truman,  and  President 
Elsenhower,  by  their  unique  documentation, 
serve  this  purpose  and  today  we  dedicate 
a  fourth — my  own. 

Within  them  are  thrUling  records  of  su- 
preme action  by  the  American  people,  their 
devotion   and   sacrifice  to  their  Ideals. 

OIFFERENG    REMARKS 

Santayana  rightly  said:  "Those  who  do 
not  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
reUve  It."  These  insUtutiona  are  the  reposi- 
tories of  such  experience — hot  off  the  grid- 
dle. 

In  these  records  there  are  no  doubt.  \m- 
favorable  remarks  made  by  our  poUtical 
opponents,  as  weU  as  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation and  affection  by  our  friends. 

We  may  hope  that  future  students  wUl 
rely  upon  our  friends.  In  any  event,  whan 
they  become  aleepy  they  may  be  awakened 
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by  the  lightning  flashes  of  American  politi- 
cal humor. 

It  Is  exactly  88  years  since  I  first  came  to 
Iowa.  Since  that  visit,  I  have  seen  much 
of  peoples,  of  gcivenunents,  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  of  human  woes.    I  can  count  50 

nations  with  which  I  had  something  to  do. 
I  was  not  a  tourist;  I  worked  wltti  their 
people.  In  my  professicmal  years  I  brought 
to  them  American  technology  with  its  train 
of  greater  productivity  and  better  living.  In 
two  wars  I  served  amidst  famine.  And  in 
the  war -shattered  aftermath  I  directed  re- 
construction In  many  nations.  I  have 
worked  with  great  spiritual  leaders  and 
with  great  statesmen.  I  have  lived  under 
governments  of  free  men,  of  kings  and  dicta- 
tors, and  faclsm  and  communism. 

PRATCaS    POR    PKACX 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  and  prayers  of 
the  plain  people  everywhere  was  that  war 
should  cease  and  that  peace  would  come 
to  the  world.  They  treasured  a  confidence 
that  America  would  maintain  freedom  and 
that  we  would  cooperate  to  bring  it  to  all 
mankind. 

During  my  long  years  I  have  participated 
in  many  world  negotiations,  which  we  hoped, 
would  promote  peace.  Today  we  have  no 
peace. 

From  all  this  experience  and  now  as  the 
shadows  gather  around  me,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  an  observation  and  to  offer 
a  course  of  action. 

Leaders  of  mankind  have  for  centuries 
sought  aome  form  of  organization  which 
would  assure  lasting  peace.  The  last  of 
many  efforts  is  the  United  Nations. 

The  time  haf<  come  in  our  national  life 
when  we  must  make  a  new  appraisal  of  this 
organization. 

TTNor^a   NO  nxnaioNs 

But  first,  let  ne  say  that  I  have,  in  all  my 
official  life  believed  in  a  world  organization 
fcr  peace.  I  supjxjrted  the  League  of  Nations 
when  It  was  unpopular.  I  went  down  to  de- 
feat when,  as  Piesldent,  I  urged  the  Senate 
to  Join  the  World  Court.  I  urged  the  ratlfi- 
^  at  Ion  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  by  the 
Senate.  But  I  stated  at  that  time.  "The 
American  people  should  be  under  no  iUusions 
that  the  charter  assures  lasting  peace." 

But  now  we  must  realize  that  the  United 
Nations  has  failed  to  give  us  even  a  remote 
hope  of  lasting  peace.  Instead,  It  adds  to 
the  dangers  of  w;irs  which  now  sxirroimd  us. 

The  disintegrating  forces  in  the  United 
Nations  are  the  Communist  nations  in  its 
membership. 

The  Communist  leaders,  for  40  years,  have 
repeatedly  asserted  that  no  peace  can  come  to 
the  world  until  they  have  overc<»ne  the  free 
nations.  One  of  their  fundamental  methods 
of  expanding  cotamunism  over  the  earth  is 
to  provoke  confilct,  hostility,  and  hate  among 
other  nations.  Cme  of  the  proofs  that  they 
have  never  depart«d  from  these  ideas  is  that 
they  have,  about  100  times,  vetoed  proposals 
in  the  Security  Council  which  would  have 
lessened  International  confilct.  They  daily 
threaten  free  nations  with  war  and  destruc- 
tion. 

DESTROTTO    BT    COMMTTNISTS 

In  sum,  they  have  destroyed  the  useful- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  to  preserve  peace. 

When  Woodrcw  Wilson  launched  the 
League  of  Nations,  he  said: 

"A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never 
be  maintained  except  by  a  partnership  of 
democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  govern- 
ment could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within 
it  or  observe  its  covenants." 

More  unity  among  free  nations  has  been 
urged  by  President  Truman,  President  Klsen- 
however.  and  President  Kennedy.  In  co- 
operation with  farseeing  statesmen  in  other 
free  nations,  five  regional  treaties  or  pacts 
have  been  set  up  for  mutual  defense.  And 
there  are  bUateral  agreements  ^Jir«""g  other 
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free  nations  to  give  military  support  to  each 
other  in  case  of  attack.  Within  these  agi«e- 
ments  are  more  than  40  free  nations  who 
have  pledged  themselves  to  fight  against 
aggression. 


BnrCATXOM   IN   rxMomoMT 


cotmcn.  OP  prkx  wations 

Today,  the  menace  of  conununlsm  has  be- 
come worldwide. 

The  time  is  here  when,  if  the  free  nations 
are  to  survive,  they  must  have  a  new  and 
sliongw  worldwide  organisation.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion  I  may  caU  it  the 
Council  of  Free  NaUons.  It  should  in- 
clude only  those  who  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  their  freedom. 

The  foundations  for  this  organization  have 
already  been  laid  by  the  40  nations  who  have 
taken  pledges  In  the  6  regional  pacts  to  sup- 
port each  other  against  aggression.  And 
there  are  others  who  should  Join. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  CouncU  of  Free 
Nations  replace  the  United  Nations.  When 
the  United  Nations  is  prevented  from  taking 
action,  or  if  It  fails  to  act  to  preserve  peace, 
then  the  Council  of  Free  Nations  should  sten 
in.  *^ 

Some  may  inquire  where  the  crfBces  of  such 
an  organization  should  be.  Fortunately, 
there  are  ample  buildings  in  the  world's 
most  accepted  neutral  nation.  Geneva  has 
been  the  scene  of  great  accomplishments  in 
peace  untU  poisoned  by  the  Conununists  and 
the  Fascists. 

Although  the  analogy  of  the  Concert  of 
Europe  formed  in  1814  is  not  perfect,  yet 
with  much  less  vmlty  and  authority.  It  fended 
off  world  wars  for  a  hundred  years. 

Some  organized  councU  of  free  nations  is 
in  the  remaining  hope  for  peace  In  the  world. 

Another  subject  lies  heavily  on  American 
minds  today.  Oxir  people  are  deeply  troubled 
not  only  about  the  turbulent  world  around 
us  but  also  with  internal  problems  which 
haunt  our  days  and  night.  There  are  many 
despairing  voices.  There  are  many  under- 
tones of  discouragement.  The  press  head- 
lines imply  that  corruption,  crime,  divorce, 
youthful  delinquency,  and  Hollywood  love 
trysts  are  our  national  occupations. 

And  amid  all  these  voices  there  Is  a  cry 
that  the  American  way  of  life  is  on  its  way 
to  decline  and  fall. 

I  do  not  believe  it. 

Perhaps  amid  this  din  of  voices  and  head- 
lines of  gloom,  I  may  say  something  about 
the  inner  forces  from  which  come  the 
strengths  of  America.  They  assure  its  fu- 
ture and  Its  contlnu<>d  service  to  mankind. 

IMPACT  OP   ABCXRICA 

The  mightiest  assurances  of  our  future  are 
the  intangible  spiritual  and  intellectual 
forces  in  oiu  people,  which  we  express,  not  by 
the  words  "the  United  States."  but  by  the 
word  "America."  The  word  "America"  car- 
ries meanings  which  lie  deep  In  the  soul  of 
our  people.  It  reaches  far  beyond  the  size  of 
cities  and  factories.  It  springs  from  our  re- 
ligious faith,  our  Ideals  of  individual  freedom 
and  equal  opportunity,  which  have  come  In 
the  centuries  since  we  landed  on  these  shores. 
It  rises  from  our  pride  In  great  accomplish- 
ments of  our  Nation  and  from  the  sacrifices 
and  devotion  of  those  who  have  passed  on. 
It  lifts  us  above  the  ugliness  of  the  day.  It 
has  guided  us  through  even  greater  crises  in 
our  past.  And  from  these  forces,  solutions 
will  come  again. 

This  representative  government,  with  Its 
186  years  of  life,  has  lasted  longer  than  any 
other  republic  in  history. 

If  you  look  about,  you  will  see  the  steeples 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  places  of  worship. 
Each  week  a  hundred  million  people  come 
to  reafllrm  their  faith. 

If  you  will  look,  you  will  find  that  the 
BUI  of  Rights  is  an  enforced  law  of  the 
land;  that  the  dignity  of  man  and  equality 
of  opportunity  more  nearly  survive  in  this 
land  than  in  any  other  on  earth. 


If  you  look,  you  wlU  also  find  that  from 
our  educational  system  there  comes  every 
year  a  host  of  stimulated  minds.  They 
bring  new  scientific  dlaooveriea,  new  Inven- 
tions and  new  Ideas.  It  is  true  that  they 
revolutionize  our  daUy  lives.  But  we  can 
steadUy  adjust  ourselves  and  our  Govern- 
ment to  them  without  the  aaaistanoe  of 
Karl  Marx. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  reciting  the  mighty 
forces  in  American  life  which  assure  its 
progress  and  its  durabUlty. 

Perhaps  on  this  occasion  it  would  not  be 
Immodest  or  inappropriate  for  me  to  cite 
my  own  life  as  proof  of  wliat  America 
brings  to  her  children. 

As  a  boy  of  10,  I  was  taken  from  this  vil- 
lage to  the  Far  West  78  years  ago.  ICy  oiUy 
material  assets  were  two  dimes  in  my  pocket, 
the  suit  of  clothes  I  wore.  I  had  socne  extra 
underpinnings  provided  by  loving  aunts. 

But  I  carried  from  here  something  more 
precious. 

I  had  a  certificate  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade  of  higher  learning. 

I  had  a  stem  grounding  of  religious  faith. 

DIBCIPL£NSB    OF    HARD    WOUC 

I  carried  with  me  recoUections  of  a  joy- 
ous childhood,  where  the  winter  snows  and 
the  growing  crops  of  Iowa  were  an  especial 
provision  for  kids. 

And  I  carried  with  me  the  family  dis- 
ciplines of  hard  work.  That  included  pick- 
ing potato  bugs  at  10  cents  a  hundred.  In- 
cldentaUy,  that  money  was  used  for  the 
serious  purpose  of  buying  firecrackers  to  ap- 
plaud the  Foimdlng  Fathers  on  eac^  Fourth 
of  July. 

And  in  concliision.  may  I  say  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  America  that  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity are  stiU  open  to  you.  Today  the 
durability  of  freedom  is  more  secure  in 
America  than  In  any  place  In  the  wcn-ld. 

May  God  bring  you  even  more  great  bless- 
ings. 


SONIC  BOOMS  OVER  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  air 
age — ^now  speeding  ahead  with  super- 
sonic speeds — brings  with  it  a  revolu- 
tionary impact  both  upon  civilian  trans- 
portation and  defense. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the  poten- 
tials of  the  air  afire,  there  is  a  need  to 
fully  utilize  all  such  potentials:  both  for 
service  to  our  civilian  population,  and  for 
national  security. 

One  of  the  great  naticmally  disturbing 
overtones  of  traveling  faster  than  sound, 
however,  has  been  the  cvesat  of  sonic 
booms  created  by  supersonic  flight. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  when 
such  activities  have  a  widespread  impact 
upon  the  populace — upon  whom  the  Na- 
tion depends  for  support  for  defense  and 
other  national-scope  programs — there  is 
a  need  to  attempt  to  obtain  as  great  a 
public  imderstanding  and  consideration 
of  public  interest  as  possible. 

Following  the  practice  of  overflying 
Wisconsin  with  supersonic  aircraft,  the 
people  of  my  State  have  reported  a  va- 
riety of  adverse  effects,  ranging  from 
disturbance  of  the  peace  to  real  damage 
of  property. 

Reflecting  upon  a  problem  that  exists 
not  only  in  Wisconsin,  but  elsewhere  In 
the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  two  items  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record:  First,  an  editorial  relating 
to  sonic  booms  by  WlTl-TV  of  Mil- 
waukee; and.  second,  my  letter  to  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Air  Pone,  vskig  pub- 
lic beartags  to  WtKonstn  to  writ  ooi  an 
e<iattalile  sakitlOB  to  proMeoH  rekrtiBs  to 

effects  of  sonie  booms  npon  the  populace. 
Tliere  bdnc  no  ohjeetian,  t2ie  editorial 
and  latter  were  ovdered  to  be  printed  In 
tbc  BaoDBa,  as  follows: 
[Kiitaritf  mt-\tiot  wm-rv.  Mug.  s,  isas) 
An  Toics  Sbould  Explain  Wht  Some  Boom 


Wby  are  the  aonle  booau  teoamixtg  louder? 
MUwaukea  mjoA  Wlaoonein  reeide&t* 


aa  answer. 

TiMra'e  no  doubi  abaat  It.    Tlk^'re  louder 
now,    these   sonic   booms   over   Milwaukee. 
Tbeyle  caaatac  wUIk  waan  frequency,  and 
tbeyn  more  amnoylac-     ""'  P*of***  eom- 
plalaad  iriM»  tfae  Ate   Fore*  started  their 
uupeieoain  fllfMe  in  January.    And  through 
the  t"*"^  tlMy  — c<»ted  the  sonic  sounds 
with  the  — dsiBtoiiing  that  thia  was  naoes- 
sary;  this  was  needed  if  we  wanted  to  main- 
tain an  alert,  ready  Stratedc  Air  Comaoand. 
They  were  told  by  Air  Force  ottdala  that 
the  kraa  tetfastrlal  comptox  ot  Mllwaukec- 
Chlcago-Oary  was  a  potential  target  should 
war  ever  dccnr.    It  was  necessary  for  SAC 
bombers  to  ran  eontlnTial  practice  ffigbts 
over    the    ares    with    grtrand-based    radar 
tradtlBK  the   toeomlng   b<nibers  to  deter- 
mine the  success  of  a  slmvilated  attack.    Mil- 
waukee people  were  told  a  sonic  boom,  mueb 
like  a  sharp  dap  of  thunder,  would  result 
when  tXieae  B-58>  flew  flwter  than  the  speed 
of  sotmd.    Ttiey  were  toM  that  some  slight 
damage  might  occur  such  as  breaking  win- 
dows, shaking  up  the  chtnawsre,  but  that 
no  physical  injury  to  any  persons  was  likely. 
We  in  MnwBnkee  and  Wisconsin  accepted 
all  »>»«■     We  were  glad  that  those  planes 
were  our  planes  up  there,  and  their  training 
flights  were  for  the  general  good  of  all.    But. 
during  the  last  week  or  10  days  the  sonic 
booms  have  become  more  frequent.    They've 
become  louder,  much  louder  with  more  re- 
verberation.   Babies  and  children  are  awak- 
ened and  frightened;  older  people  have  be- 
come msBcreed  by  thaee  tlmiMtrr  claps  that 
now  soond  more  like  tremendous  explosions. 
Now  the  people,  still  trying  to  be  reason- 
able and  under  standing  about  these  flights, 
are  askteg  oOctels  to  do  something  about 
them.     Tlseyre  noS  taalafCtng  th»t   the  Air 
Force  stay  out,  that  an  tratnlag  Olghta  be 
caneatted.    Tbey  <to  want  Air  Force  offlctsls 
to  take  a  dose  look,  not  from  thedr  base  la 
Omaha  but  tight  here  in  MUwaukee.     We 
want   these    qiaestions   answered:    Why    are 
these  sonic  booms  louder  now?    Why  do  all 
flights  have  to  be  at  night?    Can  the  noise 
and  the  lefeiberatlop  be  mlnlmlaed  In  some 

Hon.  SOOBMB  II.  ZOOUBT, 

Secretary  o/  the  Air  Fores, 
Washififfton,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mb.  SKCtXT/atr:  I  tan  writing  to  re- 
spectfully urge  pabbc  hearlnga  by  the  Air 
Torvm  on  soale  booms  in  Wlseonaln  alosig  the 
sosUe  mjsildtje. 

After  the  estabUitameni  of ^  tha  praetlee  of 
overflying  Mflwankaa  and.  ether  cMlea  with 
supersonic  aircraXt.  1  have  received  a  suc- 
cession of  reports  of  ha^urda  to  heald.  dam- 
age to  property,  and  great  ettlaen  irritation 
over  day-aatf-Blght  sonfe  booms  whleh  dis- 
turb the  peaee  ot  Um  gerwnaltlsa. 

Because  of  these  factors,  I  respectfully 
suggest  timt  a  paMie  Iwsiliig  Ia  miwaokee 
woutd  ■iniimjllsli  thm 

ProvM*  tha  paMte  wtt^ 
stsmltng  o<  the  rsssnne  fler  oeerfiflng  metro- 
poUtaa  f'TmmiiTtf*^  wltb  anpersonlo  air- 
craft. 

Obtain  a  better  kaowIedgB  of  how  tSie  sonle 
booms  are  ttlsliiitttug  the  euauii unity;  and 


In  soBM  *—*»»«*■*■  aiay  be  creating  rtams^ 
to  health  awl  property. 

Bqplova  for  pesiflMe  revisions  of  ths  OPf^ 
fiytng  policy  to  serve  both  the  pubUe  inter- 
est and  defense. 

With  appreciation  for  the  consideration  I 
know  you  will  give  this  mater,  and  with  kli^d 
regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

ALzxJiifDss  Wn.rr. 

Mr.  MANSFEEIiD.  Mr.  President,  bow 
nraeh  time  remains? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous  consetit 
agreement,  all  time  has  expired. 


CX>MMBRCIAL       COMMUNICATIONS 

SATELLITE   SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratk^i 
at  the  bill  (HJEt.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operatiski. 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  cot<i- 
munications  satellite  system,  and  f^r 
other  purpoees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  tc  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  frflm 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President — h- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tei^- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  resumed  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11040.  As  I  noted  at  the 
time,  the  Senate  had  already  devoted  tui 
extraordinary  amount  of  time  to  this 
measure.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Presldatit, 
that  those  who  have  a  passionate 
inv^vement  with  this  measure  could  go 
on  for  many  days  more,  for  weeks.  Bajt  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  we 
have  other  legislative  chores — the  agri- 
culture bill,  appropriations  bills,  a  drug 
control,  bill,  as  several  Senators  stalled 
on  the  floor  yesterday,  and  any  number 
of  other  measures.  It  is  my  intenUi>n, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  Senate  in  a 
nkomsnt  to  entertain  a  unanunous-coln- 
aent  agreement.  It  is  designed,  afteif  a 
most  liberal  allowance  of  time  for  tjhe 
exhaustion  of  final  argument  on  HiR. 
11040.  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close  akxl 
the  issue  to  a  vote. 

I  submit  this  request,  Mr.  Presids&t, 
as  a  last  hope  that  all  Members  will  ftct 
as  they  usually  act,  with  the  self- 
restraint  and  mutual  consideratipn 
which  permits  tills  body  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  Government  in  spite 
of  strong  feelings  and  controversial 
Issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  edfx- 
sent  that,  on  HJ%.  11040.  debate  be 
limited  to  I  hour  on  each  ameiid- 
ment,  to  be  cDvlded  equally  between  iKo- 
ponents  and  opp<»ents.  and  that  on  flikal 
passage  debate  be  limited  to  8  ho^rs. 
equally  dividfed  between  propcuaents  ttxl 
opponents,  with  the  majority  leader 
controlling  the  time  for  the  propone^its 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IJHr. 
MoKSEl  eontrtdlkig  Hxe  time  for  the 
exponents. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  td^n- 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
at  the  Senator  tiam  Montana? 

Mr.  LONO  of  lonlslana.  Mr.  Prtlsl- 
dent,  I  object. 


Mr.  KEFAUYER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BD5FAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  his 
objection? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
p<x-e.  Does  the  Senatcu-  fitun  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
there  been  objection? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  has  been  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  be  heard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUYER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  reservation  of  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  just 
one  moment,  with  Tess}ect  to  my  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator,  as  one  of  those  who  are 
opposing  the  bill,  I  am  not  committed — 
and  I  have  urged  those  who  are  oppos- 
ing this  bill  not  to  commit  themselves — 
to  debate  of  the  bill  endlessly.  We  feel 
that  we  are  making  progress  in  our  op- 
position to  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
we  feel  we  woiUd  prejudice  our  case  at 
this  time  by  agreeing  to  limit  debate. 
Perhaps  we  will  be  willing  to  consider 
it  at  a  later  time;  but,  at  this  time,  no. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  objected.  I  should  like  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  BOaPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  the 
request  which  the  leadership  has  Just 
made  and  which,  under  the  rules,  has 
been  denied.  Is.  as  the  Senate  knows, 
the  ordinary  meaivs  of  bringing  to  a  close 
debate  on  a  controversial  measure.  In 
refusing  the  request,  opponents  of  HR. 
11040  have  not  acted  in  the  usual  fash- 
ion. But  they  have,  of  com'se.  acted 
within  their  rights,  under  the  rules. 

May  I  say  that  not  only  in  this  instance 
but.  indeed,  throughout  the  past  few 
weeks  the  oiHwnents  of  HJi.  11040  have 
acted  entirely  within  the  rules  in  pro- 
longing the  discussion  of  this  issue. 
They  have  demonstrated  the  enormous 
protection  which  is  accorded  to  the 
rights  of  every  individual  Member 
against  a  preponderant  majority.  They 
have  demonstrated  how  the  Senate  may 
tie  itself  into  inaction  for  prolonged 
periods  under  its  rules  in  order  to  in- 
dulge the  individual  wisdom  or  whim  of 
each  Member.  They  have  demonstrated, 
finally,  what  the  leadership  has  been  at 
pains  to  pomt  out  on  several  occasions 
in  recent  weeks:  The  rational  operation 
of  the  Senate  under  its  present  rules  de- 
pends on  the  self-restraint  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  on  mutual  co- 
operation of  the  Members  with  the 
leadership.  I  reiterate:  The  leadership 
has  DO  special  power  tout  the  Senate  eol- 
lectlvely  has.  Tbe  leadersh^)  has  only 
certain  courtesies  whleh  are  nonnally 
extended   by   Senators   and   the  Chair. 
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The  leadership  operates  under  the  same 
rules  as  every  other  Senator.  So  if  con- 
troversial issues  are  to  be  resolved  in  a 
rational  fashion,  the  leadership  can  only 
suggest  procedures  based  upon  the  same 
rules  which  apply  to  all  Members. 

The  leadership  Is  not  unaware  of  the 
possibilities  of  disposing  of  issues  by  a 
test  of  physical  endurance.  But  the 
leadership — tliis  leadership — seeks  the 
operation  of  the  Senate  by  reason. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  the 
leadership  Is  <3oncemed,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  on  tlils  issue  as  on  any  other. 
We  shall  arrive  at  a  point  where  we  shall 
vote  for  or  against  this  issue  or  at  a  point 
where  it  is  clear  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Senate  has  no  intention 
of  reaching  that  point  under  a  rational 
application  of  its  rules. 

When  we  reach  the  kind  of  parliamen- 
tary situation  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves on  H.JEL  11040.  the  rules  permit  of 
only  one  rational  outlet — only  one.  Be- 
fore I  propose  it.  however,  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  certain  remarks  which  have 
been  made  at  various  times  during  this 
debate. 

Earlier  in  the  debate,  some  Senators 
expressed  the  view  that  the  treatment 
accorded  the  opponents  of  HJt.  11040 
was  less  considerate  than  that  accorded 
opponents  of  the  literacy  test  bill  or 
the  poll  tax  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  view  is  still  held,  but  Sen- 
ators are  certainly  entitled  to  their  opin- 
ions. So  Is  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
who  has  no  apologies  for  the  procedural 
course  which  has  been  followed.  As  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  con- 
cerned, he  holds  the  view  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
by  the  Senate — by  the  Senate — has  been 
most  tolerant,  even  as  it  was  in  the  other 
situations.  It  is  true  that  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  have  on  occasion  been 
longer  of  late  and  that  there  has  been 
a  Saturday  session,  indeed  as  there  was 
on  the  poll  tax  amendment. 

It  is  true  that  unusual  procedures  were 
used— unsuccessfully,  may  I  say— in  at- 
tempting to  lay  down  HJl.  11040.  But 
unusual  procetlures  were  also  used  in 
connection  witli  bringing  up  the  poll  tax 
amendment  and  the  literacy  test  meas- 
ure. It  is  true  that  the  Senate  accorded 
unanimous  consent  to  the  Finance  and 
other  committees  to  meet  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session,  whereas  in  the  earlier 
situations  it  did  not.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  we  are  coming  to  the  end  of 
this  Congress.  I  would  point  out  that 
signiflcant  elements  of  the  President's 
program  are  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  that  we  owe  the  President  at 
least  the  courtesy  of  considering  these 
matters  before  flnal  adjournment. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  Senators  are 
entitled  to  their  opinion.  If  they  are 
still  convinced  that  they  have  been  put 
upon  by  the  leadership,  I  can  only  assure 
them  that  the  leadership  had  no  desire 
to  treat  with  them  unfairly.  I  can  as- 
sure them,  but  I  do  not  expect  that  I 
can  persuade  them. 

May  I  say  that  there  has  been  one 
signiflcant  difference  in  the  procedural 
situation  with  regard  to  the  poU  tax 
^^^u'^"*'  ^^  the  »P»ce  sateUlte  bill. 
An  the  first  instance  the  Senate  did  in- 


deed engage  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  de- 
bate. But  the  debate  did  come  to  a  close 
by  the  usual  processes.  The  Senate  did 
eventually  vote  that  constltuUonal 
amendment.  In  the  present  InsUnce 
there  has  been  no  indication  that  oppo- 
nents are  prepared  to  permit  this  debate 
to  come  to  a  close  by  such  processes 
despite  the  extraordinarily  lengthy  con- 
sideration which  has  already  been  given 
to  HR.  11040  and  the  liberal  unanimous 
consent  agreement  which  was  just  re- 
jected. 

The  present  procedural  situation  is 
very  similar  to  that  which  existed  with 
respect  to  the  literacy  test  bill,  except 
for  one  signiflcant  difference  which  the 
leadership  hopes  the  Senate  wiU  now 
confront.  After  prolonged  debate  on  the 
substance  of  the  literacy  test  measure, 
the  leadership  asked  the  Senate  to  in- 
voke cloture.  The  Senate  refused  The 
leadership  asked  a  second  time  and 
again  the  Senate  refused  and  passed  on 
to  other  business. 

The  leadership  was  reluctant  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senate  that  it  invoke  cloture 
on  the  literacy  test  bni.  it  is  equally 
reluctant  to  do  so  now.  The  leadership 
always  entertains  the  hope  that  Mem- 
bers themselves  will  see  that  the  right  of 
mil  Individual  expression  by  each  Mem- 
ber in  this  body— the  right  to  oppose  or 
uphold  any  point  of  view  in  debate— is 
tempered  by  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  per- 
form its  legislative  functions. 

But  sometimes,  Mr.  President  pas- 
sions rise  and  dedication  to  a  particular 
point  of  view  becomes  so  intense  as  to 
obscure  this  Interrelationship.  To  meet 
this  contingency,  the  Senate  has  rule 
XXn,  the  rule  of  cloture.  It  is  a  rule  of 
equal  validity  with  aU  other  rules.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  present  pro- 
cedural machinery  of  the  Senate,  despite 
the  historic  reluctance  of  the  Senate  to 
invoke  it.  The  fact  is  that  rule  Xxn  is 
the  only  rational  way  in  which  a  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  the  Senate— in 
the  last  analysis— may  restrain  indi- 
vidual Senators  or  a  small  group  of 
Senators  in  order  that  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  may  get  on  with  the  constitutional 
business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  leadership  does  not 
presume  to  lecture  the  Senate  now  or  at 
any  time.  But  it  must  point  out  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  cannot  in- 
voke cloture.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
cannot  invoke  cloture.  Call  them  by  the 
exalted  names  of  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader.  Add  the  adjective  "dis- 
tinguished." Praise  them  as  legislative 
geniuses  or  condemn  them  as  legislative 
incompetents.  Call  them  strong  or  weak. 
Call  them  smart  or  dull.  In  the  end. 
each  still  has  but  one  vote — one  for  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  one  for  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, two  votes  are  not  enough  to  In- 
voke cloture.  It  requires,  as  the  Senate 
knows,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  invoke  cloture. 
One-third  present  and  voting  can  reject 
it. 

The  leadership  was  willing  to  be  sad- 
dled with  responsIMllty  for  the  Senate's 
failure  to  reach  a  vote  in  the  literacy 
test  measure.    It  is  willing  to  be  saddled 
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with  the  responsibility  in  this  instance, 
if  the  effort  to  invoke  cloture  which  is 
about  to  begin  should  fail  once  again. 
But  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  cast  their  two 
votes — their  two  votes — for  cloture  now, 
as  they  did  then.  So  beyond  the  leader- 
ship, it  is  up  to  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  face  the  responsibility  of  a  vote 
for  or  against  cloture.  With  all  due 
respect,  a  vote  against  cloture,  after  the 
most  extensive  debate  of  an  issue,  would 
appear  to  be  not  an  act  of  virtue.  It 
would  appear  to  be  with  all  due  re- 
spect, an  act  of  evasion. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  leadership,  the 
Senate  did  not  face  its  responsibilities 
in  the  case  of  the  literacy  test  measure 
by  its  failure  to  Invoke  cloture  then. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, which  I  pm  sure  is  shared  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  it  will  not  fail 
again  In  the  present  situation.  For  if 
the  move  for  cloture  Is  not  successful, 
the  leadership  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  acknowledge  that  the  Senate, 
under  Its  present  rules,  desh-es  to  evade 
this  issue  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
had  an  exceptionally  extensive  parlia- 
mentary consideration. 

If  the  leadership  listened  to  the  pleas 
of  those  who  are  loath  to  face  the  facts 
of  Senate  life  under  its  rules,  it  would 
either  seek  to  lay  aside  H.R.  11040  with- 
out further  ado  and  move  on  to  other 
business,  or  submit  H.R.  11040  to  a  trial 
by  endurance  and  recrimination.  For, 
in  truth,  those  are  the  only  alternatives 
to  cloture  which  present  themselves. 
The  leadership  prefers,  in  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  the  long-range  interests  of 
the  Senate  itself  and  the  Nation,  to  sub- 
mit the  Issue  to  a  trial  by  reason  under 
rule  xxn.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  Senators  who  have  understand- 
able reluctance  with  re^)ect  to  this  rule 
will  consider  carefully  the  alternatives. 
The  one,  to  move  off  this  measure,  is  the 
path  of  retreat  from  responsibility.  The 
other— trial  by  endurance— Is  the  path 
of  ruthlessness,  in  truth,  of  cruelty  par- 
ticularly to  Members  who  may  not  be 
in  the  best  of  physical  health  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  frustrating  session,  which 
has  already  witnessed  the  death  of  four 
Members  and  the  serious  illness  of 
others. 

May  I  reiterate  that  the  leadership 
always  has  personal  reluctance  in  re- 
sorting to  rule  xxn,  preferring  that  this 
body  proceed  on  the  basis  of  sell -re- 
straint and  mutual  accommodation  It 
had  this  reluctance  in  the  literacy  test 
biU.    It  has  it  with  respect  to  ILR.  11040. 

But  this  reluctance  the  leadership  re- 
solves now.  as  it  did  then,  by  proposing 
that  the  Senate  proceed  under  rule  Tryrx 
rather  than  by  the  obnoxious  alterna- 
tives which  present  themselves.  This  is 
the  course  which  the  leadership  pro- 
poses. It  will  be  for  the  Senate  as  a 
whole — as  it  invariably  is — to  dispose. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  minority  leader  and  mys^,  under 
rule  xxn,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  petition 
for  cloture,  containing  the  requisite  sig- 
natures.  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

Mr.  KEFAUYER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  rule  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer Is  required  to  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate.  If  there  Is  no  objection,  the 
clerk  will  read  the  motion.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
clerk  will  read  the  motion, 
llie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proTlBlonB  of  nile  Zxn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
HJt.  11040,  the  communications  satellite 
bUl: 

Macs  MAKsnxu),  Evxbett  M.  Dirksen, 
Thomas     H.     Kuchxl,     Hubert     H. 

HXTMPHXKT,      WaBRXN      G.      MaGNUSON, 

JoBM  O.  Pastors,  Oren  E.  Long,  Clif- 
roRo  P.  Cask,  J.  Glenn  Beaix,  Pres- 
COTT  Bttsh,  Harrison  WnxiAics  of  New 
Jersey,  Dennis  Chavez,  Kenneth  B. 
KsATDia.  Hugh  Scott,  Gordon  Aij.ott, 
E.  J.  McCartht,  Benjamin  A.  Smfth, 
CLAnt  Encle,  Claiborne  Pell,  Lee 
Metcalt,  Stuart  Stmincton,  Jen- 
mMoa  Randolph,  and  J.  K.  Javrs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  keeping  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  has  been 
most  kind  and  courteous  and  consider- 
ate, from  taking  the  floor.  I  hope  that 
If  any  questions  are  directed  to  me  that 
factor  will  be  kept  in  mind,  because  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  due  that  con- 
sideration. 

I  now  srield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  that  the  genial  and  thought- 
ful majority  leader  yields  to  me  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

I  believe  that  attention  should  be 
called,  in  expressing  regret  that  the  mo- 
tion for  cloture  has  been  filed,  to  the 
fact,  in  the  first  place,  that  those  of  us 
who  are  opposed  to  the  pending  bill 
have  been  mo^t  cooperative  and 
thoughtful  in  trying  to  see  to  it  that  no 
Important  legislation  has  been  blocked 
from  consideration  by  the  Senate.  We 
will  be  that  way  in  the  future. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
on  or  about  June  25  the  communications 
satellite  bill  was  brought  up  and  made 
the  pending  business.  We  had  enough 
Senators  who  wanted  to  speak  on  the 
matter  for  a  long  time,  and  we  could 
have  debated  at  length  the  motion  to 
withdraw  the  satellite  bill  and  to  take 
up  some  other  matter;  however,  we 
knew  that  the  bill  for  an  Increase  in  the 
debt  limit  had  to  be  passed,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  we  knew 
that  certain  taxes  had  to  be  considered, 
and  also  knew  that  certain  other  im- 
portant laws  were  expiring  on  June  30th. 
Therefore  we  did  not  resist.  In  fact,  we 
cooperated  with  the  majority  leader  in 
setting  aside  the  satellite  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  these  most  im- 
portant bills  that  had  to  be  passed  by 
June  30. 

If  we  had  wanted  to  be  obstinate  and 
if  we  had  wanted  to  force  a  proposal 
that  the  bill  go  over  imtil  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  we  could  simply  have 
continued  the  debate  at  that  time  when 
we  had  the  Senators  available,  and  It 
would  have  been  necessary  for  an  agree- 
ment to  have  been  reached  that  the  bill 
go  over  \intll  the  next  session;  other- 
wise, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  have  come  to  a  standstill. 


I  call  the  attention  of  the  majorl|ty 
leader  to  the  fact  that  in  late  July,  whrtn 
the  satellite  bill  was  taken  up  agaip. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkr] 
had  a  continuing  resolution  for  apprp- 
priations,  which  it  was  absolutely  neceJB- 
sary  to  adopt  to  meet  the  payrolls  of 
Federal  employees  and  to  continue  the 
spending  of  money  for  that  purpose. 
We  could  have  continued  to  talk  at  thpt 
time  and  could  have  objected  to  bring- 
ing up  the  continuing  resolution  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  <)n 
Appropriations.  Instead,  we  cooper- 
ated and  offered  no  objection  when  tne 
acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator  frcttn 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  presented 
the  continuing  resolution  and  when  it 
was  passed,  a  few  days  before  August  1. 

We  made  no  objection  to  meetings  of 
the  Finance  Committee  while  the  Sen|[(te 
was  in  session,  for  the  rest  of  this  ses- 
sion, because  we  realized  that  the  tax  bill 
and  other  bills  were  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  That  was  not  done  in  the 
case  of  other  extended  debate. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  those 
of  us  who  were  in  town  and  who  oppose 
the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  who  wias 
SE>eaking  at  the  time,  had  a  meeting  yes- 
terday afternoon,  at  which  we  discussed 
the  question  of  our  strategy.  There  was 
no  decision  made  that  we  would  endeafior 
to  talk  this  bill  to  death,  or  only  en- 
deavor to  talk  so  long  that  it  would  have 
to  go  over  to  the  next  session.  We  did 
feel  that  there  were  several  Senators  who 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  on 
the  bill,  such  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  who  has  been  tily- 
ing  to  get  the  floor,  and  who  has  soQie 
deep  convictions  about  it.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  was  hcire 
last  night  to  talk  on  the  bill.  Mahy 
other  Senators  have  not  had  a  chance  ito 
talk  on  the  bill  on  its  merits.  Further- 
more, several  others  of  us  want  to  ttilk 
further  on  the  bill.  We  feel  that  it  hBs 
not  been  fully  diagnosed. 

We  know  that  there  are  seveiial 
"sleepers"  in  the  bill  which  must  be 
pointed  out  to  the  American  p)eop|e. 
There  is  no  decision  unduly  to  debijte 
the  bill  at  any  vmdue  length.  We  do 
feel  that  since  the  bill  is  so  unprece- 
dented and  involves  matters  of  great 
public  policy,  it  ought  to  be  fully  diag- 
nosed, and  that  amendments  ought  to 
be  offered  and  debated  in  due  course. 

I  do  not  want  at  this  time  to  poiht 
out  the  ways  in  which  the  bill  is  Uh- 
precedented  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, other  than  in  two  aspects.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  I  know  of  when  a 
corporation  has  been  proposed  to  be 
formed  with  part  of  it  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment part,  and  the  other  a  private  part. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  put  in  the  picture 
of  having  a  part  in  the  direction  of  a 
private  corporation. 

There  is  grave  doubt  as  to  what  tne 
International  law  is  with  respect  to  satel- 
lites that  go  around  the  earth. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
yield    the   fioor  so   the    Senator   frcw 


Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  has  been 
waiting  to  get  the  floor,  may  speak. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Will  the  Senator 
let  me  have  the  floor  in  my  own  right? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No ;  the  purpose  is 
to  let  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  have 
the  floor.  He  very  graciously  consented 
to  let  me  go  ahead.  Insofar  as  I  can  do 
so,  I  shall  see  to  it  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  gets  the  floor.  I  yield  first, 
however,  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  GrORE.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my 
colleague  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
allege  that  the  President  would  have 
power  of  direction  over  this  corporation. 
If  that  were  true,  as  the  Senator  says, 
that  would  be  a  precedent  in  American 
life,  and  I  believe  an  unfortunate  one; 
but  that  does  not  happen  to  be  the  case. 

The  word  used  in  the  bill  is  "super- 
vision," not  "direction."  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  legal  interpretation  of 
"supervision";  indeed,  some  authorities 
say  that  in  this  context  it  would  have  no 
legal  meaning. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Tennessee.  The  bill  provides,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion, that  the  President  shall  help  a  pri- 
vate corporation ;  shall  foster  it.  Yet  he 
is  to  have  no  control  over  it.  I  think 
that  understanding  is  correct. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  were  placed  on  the  desks 
of  Senators  only  yesterday.  Not  many 
of  us  have  the  good  fortune  to  lt)e  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  I  have  tried  to 
read  some  of  the  testimony,  but  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  read  it  all.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — both 
the  majority  and  the  minority — have 
not  made  a  report  concerning  what  took 
place,  and  will  not,  as  I  understand,  un- 
til Monday.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  these  great 
foreign  relations  and  international  law 
questions. 

I  point  out  also  that,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  us  feel  that  this  pro- 
posal is  an  unwarranted  giveaway,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Government — the 
taxpayers  as  such — will  receive  nothing 
in  return  for  what  they  have  sp>ent.  not 
even  a  preferred  rate.  That  is  not 
merely  a  feeling  held  by  several  Senators. 
A  great  former  President,  who  fights 
for  what  he  thinks  is  right,  regardless  of 
the  consequences,  Harry  Truman,  very 
definitely  has  the  same  feeling. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
suspend  his  remarks  until  the  Senate 
is  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  that  one  type  of  car- 
rier would  be  allowed  to  control  another. 
It  has  been  a  policy,  established  for  more 
than  100  years,  that  one  type  of  carrier 
may  not  control  a  competing  type.  In 
other  words,  there  are  laws  providing 
that  the  railroads  cannot  control  the 
shipping  lanes,  the  canals,  the  barge 
lines.  There  are  laws  to  the  effect  that 
the  railroads  cannot  control  the  airlines. 
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and  vice  versa.  Tliose  laws  have  been  en- 
acted for  a  very  sound  reason  of  imbUc 
policy;  that  ia,  that  one  tsrpe  of  carrier 
would  not  be  interested  in  developing 
another  type,  would  not  be  interested  in 
making  obsolete  its  own  equipment. 
What  would  the  railroads  do  with  the 
airlines?  They  would  not  particularly 
want  to  develop  thrai.    That  is  natural. 

In  this  instance,  we  are  considering 
a  remarkable  new  method  of  communi- 
cation, different  from  anything  else  in 
the  communications  field  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  competing 
with  other  types  of  communications 
carriers.  But  the  bill,  breaking  all  prec- 
edents in  American  history,  would  turn 
the  new  medium  over  to  the  very  people 
who  now  control  the  other  types  of 
transmission.  It  Is  most  important  in 
all  of  this  consideration  that  the  United 
States  take  a  big  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  international  space  com- 
munications satellite  system.  That  is 
of  paramount  importance.  As  time  goes 
on,  other  countries  will  put  up  commu- 
nications sateUites. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Government  would 
be  helpless  to  decide  what  kind  of  com- 
munications system  the  United  States 
will  have.  We  know  that  imder  the  bill, 
A.T.  i  T.  Is  committed  to  a  low-orbit 
system.  Suppose  in  2  years,  as  almost 
everyone  thinks  will  be  the  case.  It  is 
found  that  in  order  to  have  a  success- 
ful system  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
high-orbit  satellite.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  could  not  make 
and  enforce  a  decision  that  this  Gov- 
ernment should  move  from  one  system 
to  the  other.  Our  destiny  would  be  left 
In  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  re- 
ceive the  recognition  which  he  deserves. 
Then  if  he  wishes  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  that  will  be  an- 
other matter.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  agree  to  that  proposal, 
because  there  Is  an  understanding  that 
that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  my  majority 
leader  wishes  me  to  stop  talking 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  get  the  floor  and 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  if 
he  so  desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  could  pursue  the  colloquy  later 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  objection,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  accommodate  any  Senator.  I 
so  announced  this  morning.  If  there 
is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  leader- 
ship. I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  any  pur- 
pose, provided  that  I  not  be  taken  off  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  see 
any  Senator  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  IXDNG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  BO  OTdered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  his  statement,  the  majority  leader 
said  that  he  and  the  minority  leader 
might  be  strong  or  weak,  or  might  be  in- 
telligent or  diui^.  I  commend  them  for 
being  strong  and  for  being  intelligent. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  debated  this 
matter  almost  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
The  bill  has  been  considered  by  four 
canmlttees,  and  has  been  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  quite  a  long 
time.  Every  Senator  is  entitled  to  his 
vote.  All  I  ask  is  that  we  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote.  I  think  there  should 
be  free  debate.  We  have  the  rule  of 
cloture.  If  the  clotm-e  rule  is  invoked, 
each  Senator  will  be  entitled  to  1  hour 
for  debate. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  and 
the  mmority  leader  for  presenting  the 
cloture  motion.  I  shall  vote  in  favor 
of  cloture,  because  regardless  of  whether 
we  believe  this  is  the  proper  solution  of 
the  problem,  we  are  entitled  to  express 
our  opinion.  I  say  this  because  I  be- 
lieve in  what  is  being  done  this  morning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  GORE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield;  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  my  right  to  the  floor,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  when  will 
the  vote  come  on  the  cloture  motion 
which  has  just  been  filed — at  what  time 
on  what  day? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  rule,  the  vote  will  come 
1  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the 
following  calendar  day  but  1.  If  the 
Senate  is  in  session  on  Monday,  the  vote 
will  come  1  hour  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  mtervcne? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  srield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  that  when  we  recess 
or  adjourn  tonight,  we  will  convene  at 
10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next; 
and  that  at  the  appropriate  time,  when 
the  debate  has  been  concluded  on  Mon- 
day night,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
12  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  leadership 
will  try  to  arrange  the  schedule  on  that 
basis.  I  simply  wished  to  raise  the  pos- 
sibilities, so  that  the  Senate  might  be 
aware  of  what  the  schedule  will  be. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  the  Senator  from  Montana  pro- 
posing a  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  not  making 
that  request  now,  because  I  should  like 
to  consult  with  other  Senators  to  con- 
sider whether  we  might  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Tennessee,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  rumblings  and  rumors  that  the 
pressure  is  on  for  cloture  absenteeism. 
In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  the  cloture 
motion  can  prevail  next  Tuesday  is  if 
Senators  who  voted  against  cloture  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  should  be  absent 
when  the  vote  comes  on  this  motion. 

Cloture  absenteeism:  Let  the  country 
keep  its  eyes  open.  Let  the  people  know 
that  in  order  to  vest  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  a  vast  new  and  valuable  medium 
of  communication,  the  pressure  is  on  for 
Senators  to  be  absent  when  the  vote  Is 
taken.  Absenteeism — cloture  absentee- 
ism. If  the  pressure  succeeds,  we  shall 
hear  the  cry  "cloture  absenteeism"  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  de- 
Ughted  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  give  me  his  at- 
tention. The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  remarked  that  there  is  pressure  oa 
Senators  who  have  formerly  voted 
against  cloture  on  civil  rights  measures 
to  absent  themselves  next  Tuesday.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  no  information  to  that  effect  with 
reference  to  the  two  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida, who  have  stated  quite  openly  that 
they  expect  to  be  here  and  to  vote  for 
cloture  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  would 
have  been  weak,  instead  of  strong,  if 
they  had  not  asked  for  cloture  under 
this  situation. 

What  is  it?  This  matter  went  first 
to  the  Space  Committee;  aiul,  after 
exhaustive  hearings  there,  it  came  out 
with  the  affirmative  votes  of  the  15 
members  of  that  committee.  Second. 
this  matter  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce;  and.  after  exhaustive  hear- 
ings there,  it  came  out  with  the  affirma- 
tive votes  of  15  of  the  17  members  of 
that  committee.  Third,  after  two  peri- 
ods of  futile  filibustering  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  this  matter  went  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee;  and  It  came 
back  to  the  Senate  with  the  afBrmative 
votes  of  13  of  the  17  members  of  that 
committee — ^meaning  that  out  of  the  49 
Senators  on  those  3  committees,  only 
6  have  not  been  willing  to  cast  affirma- 
tive votes  for  the  approval  of  this  im- 
portant measure. 

We  have  here  a  measure  which  not 
only  has  had  exhaustive  hearings,  and 
not  only  has  had  sQmost  unanimous  sxip- 
port  by  these  three  committees — and,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  that  in  my  brief 
16  years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  I  do 
not  recall  any  other  measure  which  has 
gone  to  three  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate — but  we  also  have  a  situation 
under  which  the  President,  the  specific 
expressions  of  the  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet who  are  affected,  and  the  specific 
expressions  of  the  members  of  every 
branch  of  the  Government  which  is  af- 
fected are  strongly  in  support  of  Uite 
measure;  and.  abore  all  else.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  on 
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which  we  have  a  chance  to  move  forward 
in  connection  with  a  discovery  which  is 
the  product  of  the  genius  and  the  in- 
dustry of  our  Nation,  both  the  private 
industry  and  the  scientific  members  of 
our  National  Government,  and  which  has 
beggared  description  in  its  efTect,  not 
only  upon  our  own  people  and  upon  our 
friendly  neighbors  throughout  all  the 
earth,  but  also  upon  those  who  are  not 
friendly  to  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  here  we  stand,  like 
a  boy  with  a  new,  shiny  toy,  who  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  but  does 
not  want  to  let  anyone  else  touch  it.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  permit  itself 
to  be  put  in  so  ridiculous  a  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

I  rise  primarily  to  say  that  some  of  the 
Senators  who  customarily  have  voted 
against  cloture  in  connection  with  civil 
rights  measures  will  be  voting  for  clo- 
ture in  connection  with  this  measure.  I 
also  wish  to  say  that  I  think  every  Sen- 
ator would  vote  for  cloture  if  the  pend- 
ing matter  related  to  a  declaration  of 
war  under  a  necessary  situation,  or  to 
a  national  defense  appropriation  under 
a  critical  military  threat,  or  to  some 
other  necessary  measure  imder  situa- 
tions very  close  and  important  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  question  before  us,  Mr.  President, 
is  this:  Do  we  believe  the  importance  of 
this  measure  to  be  such  that  we  should 
move  forward  with  it  and  should  express 
the  will  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  it? 
Mr.  President,  speaking  for  myself,  I 
say  I  believe  this  is  such  a  measure. 

After  allowing  ourselves  the  approx- 
imately 14  days  of  debate  which  already 
have  elapsed  and  the  16  days  which  will 
elapse  before  the  vote  is  taken  on  the 
cloture  motion,  as  we  near  the  end  of 
this  session  and  as  we  near  the  end  of 
this  Congress,  I  believe  we  are  allowing 
ourselv«a  to  appear  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and,  specifically,  in 
the  eyes  of  our  Nation;  and  I  believe 
that  Senators  who  take  the  opposite  po- 
sition will  experience  that  reaction  from 
their  constituency,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  average  citizen  of  this  country 
wants  to  see  this  body  show  itself  to  be 
supine,  futile,  and  imable  to  permit  the 
will  of  a  vast  majority  of  its  membership, 
who  represent  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  to  be  expressed  on 
a  matter  as  important  as  this  one  is. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  previously  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  who  wished  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI.  I  yield  now  to 
him,  and  thereafter  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  has 
referred  to  the  will  of  the  people  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill.  Perhaps  he  would  like 
to  know  of  an  event  of  which  I  am  aware. 
An  ofBcial  of  one  of  the  large  television 
networks  advised  me  that  the  network 
had  cleared  1  hovu*  for  debate,  one  eve- 
ning during  the  coming  week,  by  four 
Senators  on  this  question.    He  said  he 


had  no  difBculty  in  obtaining  the  accejp- 
tance  of  his  invitation  by  Senators  who 
oppose  the  bill;  but  after  21/2  days  he  ite- 
ported  to  our  group  that  among  the  ajp- 
proximately  80  Senators  who  now  fa^or 
this  bill,  he  was  unable  to  find  2  Sen- 
ators who,  on  television,  would  go  be- 
fore the  American  people  and  defend  the 
bill.  Perhaps  some  will  later  becottie 
willing  to  do  so. 

The  sentiment  against  this  bill  is  ris- 
ing. It  was  referred  to  the  Space  Cotti- 
mittee,  and  was  reported  by  it  unaijii- 
mously.  Then  it  was  referred  to  tthe 
Commerce  Committee,  and  two  votes 
were  registered  there  against  it.  Thjen 
it  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  four  Senators  there  reg- 
istered their  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very,  very  im- 
portant bill.  Yesterday,  only  one  Sena- 
tor spoke  on  the  satellite  bill.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  that  speech  Was 
a  very  able  one.  I  heard  a  good  deal  of 
it,  and  that  was  the  first  time  that 
Senator  had  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  bill. 

Other  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  tjhe 
bill  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  it.  Yesterday  evening,  one 
Senator  of  that  group  was  on  his  feet, 
seeking  recognition  to  speak,  when  tjhe 
Senate  took  its  recess,  until  today. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  under  these  C(ir- 
cumstances,  although  not  even  One 
amendment  has  been  voted  upon,  a  clo- 
ture petition  has  been  filed. 

I  seek  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  place  in  the  bill  a  provision  to 
preserve  the  primacy  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  negotiation  of  agreements  between 
our  country  and  other  countries. 

Last  year,  when  the  President  senti  to 
Congress  his  message  on  this  bill,  he  ad- 
vised Congress  that  the  executive  braijch 
of  the  Government  would  either  condtict 
or  supervise  the  negotiations  with  otijier 
countries.  And  when  the  administra- 
tion's bill  arrived  here,  it  contained  such 
a  provision.  But  that  provision  had  s»iib- 
sequently  been  stricken  out;  and  I  $ay 
to  the  Senate  that  there  is  not  now  in 
the  bill  a  provision  to  prohibit  the  pro- 
posed corporation,  if  created,  from  en- 
tering with  a  whole  series  of  foreign 
countries  into  secret  political  agree- 
ments which  might  prejudice  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Now  a  motion  for  cloture  is  made.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flbr- 
ida  [Mr.  Holland]  advises  he  will  be 
present  and  that  he  will  vote  for  it.  Tthis 
does  not  surprise  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  heard  the  distinguiafltied 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  make  some 
remarks  many  days  ago  which  left  me 
with  the  impression,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  he  could  hardly  wait  to  vote  for 
cloture  on  this  proposal. 

No;  I  would  not  expect  pressure  ttnd 
persuasion  to  be  applied  successfully  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  to  be 
absent.  He  will  be  present,  I  am  s«We, 
and  vote  for  cloture  enthusiastically,  I 
am  sure,  however  erroneously,  im|der 
these  circvunstances. 

I  was  referring  to  those  Senators  Who 
cannot  conscientiously  vote  for  clot»iire. 
I  am  referring  to  those  Senators  who  be- 


lieve that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the  last  bas- 
tion of  free  debate  in  the  world.  I  am 
referring  to  those  Senators  who  will  not 
vote  for  cloture  on  a  civil  rights  matter, 
and  who  do  not  wish  to  vote  for  cloture 
in  this  instance. 

The  rumor  I  hear  is  that  the  pressure 
is  on  for  absenteeism  of  those  who  would 
not  vote  in  favor  of  cloture. 

I  wish  to  make  my  position  plain  in 
that  regard.  Cloture  absenteeism — let 
the  country  keep  its  eyes  open.  The  sat- 
ellite bill,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.  I  feel  this 
deeply.  Instead  of  the  Senate's  making 
a  spectacle  of  itself,  as  some  have  assert- 
ed, I  think  in  this  case  the  Senate  is  liv- 
ing up  to  the  grand  tradition  of  this 
body  when  a  small  group  of  Senators, 
usually  referred  to  as  a  little  band, 
stand,  but  stand  resolutely,  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

Oh,  George  W.  Norris  stood  for  15 
years  to  keep  the  great  Muscle  Shoals 
project  from  being  given  away.  Not  one 
filibuster  did  he  engage  in  to  save  this 
project  for  the  people,  but  three  or  four 
or  five.  Finally,  there  was  and  there  is 
the  TVA. 

Perhaps  that  is  not  a  project  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  has  favored. 
But  look  where  this  Govermnent  of  ours 
invites  distinguished  foreign  visitors  who 
come  to  this  country  to  visit.  Almost  in- 
variably, their  first  stop  is  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  project. 

I  also  remind  the  Senate  that  in  World 
War  II,  when  there  hung  in  the  balance 
control  of  the  air,  the  one  area  in  the 
United  States  that  had  the  necessary 
supply  of  power,  at  the  critical  time,  to 
provide  the  aluminum  for  our  airplanes 
was  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

I  point  our  further  that  at  the  critical 
conference  with  President  Roosevelt, 
when  Dr.  Einstein  had  opened  up  the 
possibilities  of  a  weapon  that  would  end 
the  war,  a  courageous  decision  was  made 
to  undertake  to  buUd  an  atomic  bomb. 
•There  was  but  one  area  in  America  where 
there  was  sufficient  power  to  do  it.  That 
was  the  area  served  by  the  TVA. 

In  the  case  of  the  TVA,  a  great  re- 
source of  national  power  was  saved  for 
the  people  by  a  valiant  Uttle  band  of 
Senators  who  were  willing  to  filibuster 
and  to  take  the  personal,  physical,  and 
political  abuse  that  was  heaped  upon 
them,  such  as  is  being  heaped  upon  this 
little  band  now,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
national  resource  from  being  given  away. 

I  am  proud  of  the  traditions  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  £un  proud  of  this  body  as  a  cita- 
del of  free  debate.  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  a  band  of  Senators,  how- 
ever small  it  is — may  their  number  grow, 
and  it  has  grown  a  httle  in  the  last  few 
days — who  are  willing  to  take  the  scath- 
ing editorials,  who  are  willing  to  resist 
the  blandishments  and  pressures,  to  fight 
for  the  people's  interests  as  we  see  them 
and  as  we  earnestly  and  sincerely  believe 
are  involved  in  this  case. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  agreed  to  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  I  have  not 
been  entirely  courteous  to  him.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time,  because 
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when  I  took  the  floor  I  had  indicated 
that  I  was  going  to  s^ld  to  my  very  able 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, who  Is  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Monopoly  and  Antitrust.  When 
we  look  at  the  committees  that  con- 
sidered the  bill,  that  is  the  only  commit- 
tee where  the  bill  really  belonged.  It 
was  never  sent  there  for  one  reason.  I 
think  it  was  known  what  fate  the  bill 
would  receive  if  it  ever  got  to  the  sub- 
committee of  which  the  distmguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  chair- 
man. The  bill  has  been  in  every  com- 
mittee except  the  one  where  it  belongs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Rickey  \n  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we  never 
could  get  the  bill  before  us.  We 
obliquely  got  into  the  matter  by  having 
hearings  on  it  even  though  the  bill  was 
not  before  us.  The  hearmgs  were  con- 
vincing that  this  was  the  biggest,  most 
gigantic  giveaway  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  protection 
for  independent  businessmen.  There  is 
no  protection  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  was  going  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  that, 
in  case  of  war,  he  would  have  no  com- 
punctions against  voting  for  cloture.  I 
would  not.  either,  in  a  matter  of  the 
safety  of  the  United  States.  But  does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  feel  that  the 
creation  of  a  monopoly  which  would 
carve  out  the  antitrust  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  away  a  resource  that  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  is  on  an 
equality  with  the  threat  of  war  or  a  great 
national  emergency? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
to  make  a  reply? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
with  the  same  understanding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  feel  that  this  matter 
is  on  a  complete  parity,  of  course,  with 
the  matter  of  cloture  as  against  an  im- 
mediate need  for  a  declaration  of  war  if 
our  Nation  were  attacked  or  with  the 
need  for  passing  a  defense  appropriation 
in  the  event  we  were  in  an  emergency. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  is  simply 
pointing  out  that  Senators  must  use 
some  discrimination,  some  judgment,  in 
the  matter  of  appUcation  of  cloture;  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  thinks  that 
is  one  of  the  things  the  Senate  has  fre- 
quently failed  to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  voted 
for  cloture  before.  He  voted  for  cloture 
when  there  was  an  important  bill  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  to  provide  that  the 
atomic  power  potentials,  which  had  been 
created  through  our  genius,  be  used  for 
peaceful  uses. 

As  in  this  instance,  a  small  group  was 
trying  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     And  did. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  bill  was  passed 
with  some  very  considerable  amend- 
ments. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  every 
Senator  must  in  his  own  mind  discrim- 
inate as  between  those  things  which  are 
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of  sufficient  importance  to  the  Nation 
to  require  a  solution — and  an  early  solu- 
tion— and  those  things  which  in  his 
judgment  are  not. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  will  in  a  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  thinks  that 
this  is  one  of  those  things  as  to  which 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate 
should  speak.  It  is  a  matter  which,  as 
I  have  already  said,  was  subjected — for 
the  first  time  in  my  history  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  16  years — to  referrals  to  three 
standing  committees.  It  received  a  fa- 
vorable vote  of  43  of  the  49  Members, 
and  the  hostile  vote  of  only  6.  It  in- 
volves our  prestige  and  our  ability  to 
get  further  prestige,  by  decidmg,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  vast  majority,  what  is 
the  appropriate  setup  through  which  we 
can  develop  and  utilize  this  important 
discovery.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
thinks  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Senate  should  be 
allowed  to  speak.  That  is  his  position. 
That  is  the  reason  why.  in  this  second 
Instance,  he  proposes  to  vote  for  cloture. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  another 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  do  so  without  prejudice  to  my 
rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  want  Senators 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
deep  and  sincere  convictions. 

Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  this 
bill,  and  wants  to  speak  at  length? 

Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick  1  was  in  the  Chamber,  ready  to 
speak,  when  it  was  not  possible  to  get  a 
quorum,  and  has  not  had  an  opiwrtunity 
to  speak? 

Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI 
is  anxious  to  express  himself  about  this 
bill  and  has  had  no  opportunity  to  si>eak? 

Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  al- 
though the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  was  interrupted,  when  at 
one  time  he  had  the  floor  for  a  short 
time,  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
a  very  strong,  well-conceived,  and  per- 
suasive sF>eech  which  he  has  had  no  op- 
portunity to  give?  The  Senator  was 
present  last  mght  to  deliver  his  speech 
and  the  Senate  could  not  get  a  quonmi. 
There  was  no  one  to  hear  the  Senator. 

Would  the  Senator  want  to  cut  off  all 
these  distmguished  Senators? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  does  not  want  to 
cut  anybody  off. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    He  is  doing  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
let  me  make  answer,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows  full  well  that  those 
who  have  cut  o£f  these  distinguished 
Senators  are  the  Senators  who,  for  in- 
stance, all  day  long  a  week  ago  last 
Saturday  declined  to  put  in  their  ap- 
pearance, so  as  to  have  a  quorum. 


Mr.  KEFhUVER.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken about  that.  The  Vice  President 
himself  ordered  a  quorum.  The  Senator 
knows  that.  He  should  not  misstate  the 
facts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  never  misstates  the  facts.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  was  here  to  listen 
to  the  speech  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  who  said  she  had  been 
waiting  all  during  the  time  of  our  ob- 
taining a  quonmfi  in  the  early  part  of 
that  day,  only  to  hear  her  again  ask  for 
another  quorum,  without  making  her 
speech,  prolonging  that  long  display  of 
ineptitude  and  futility  into  late  in  the 
day  of  a  week  ago  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  knows 
what  happened. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  was  sitting  here  last  night,  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  hear  his  distin- 
guished friend  from  Texas.  He  noted 
that  the  willmgness  to  raise  the  point 
of  no  quorum  did  not  come  from  the 
friends  of  the  bill  but  came  from  those 
who  are  not  for  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  thinks 
that  there  is  any  way  to  make  Senators 
stay  in  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  argu- 
ments with  which  they  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy, he  is  mistaken. 

That  has  happened  not  only  in  this 
debate  but  also  quite  frequently.  The 
responsibility  for  the  long  delay  in  the 
exasperating  and  frequent  calls  for  a 
quorum  is  not  on  the  Senators  who  favor 
the  bill  but  instead  is  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  oppose  it,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  on  a  week 
ago  last  Saturday  we  did  not  ask  for  a 
live  quorum  to  start  the  session,  but  the 
Vice  President  said  that  a  quonun  had 
to  be  obtained. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  if  a 
Senator  has  an  important  speech  to 
make  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  here  to  listen  to  him? 
Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  if  the 
subject  has  such  great  importance  and 
such  urgency,  with  respect  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  ridiculous  giveaway  bill,  that 
Senators  ought  to  be  willing  to  come  to 
the  Chamber— at  least  half  of  them— 
and  keep  the  business  of  the  Senate 
going? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  answer  to  that, 
Mr.  President,  would  be  that  not  nearly 
half  of  the  Senators  believe  in  the  as- 
sumption made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  All  of  the  Senators,  with 
the  exception  of  some  13  or  14.  there- 
abouts, feel  that  the  bill  not  only  is  not 
a  ridiculous  bill  but  also  is  a  necessary 
bill,  and  that  the  ridiculous  aspects  of 
this  whole  matter  consist  of  the  display 
of  futility  which  has  been  brought  on  by 
the  long  and  extended — this  is  the  third 
instance  of  it — group  of  filibusters  by 
the  Senators  who  do  not  favor  passage 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  claim  the  floor 
long  enough  to  make  a  remark  or  two, 
since  officially  I  do  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  wUI 
permit  me  to  say  one  more  thing,  I  should 
like  to  complete  my  answer. 
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It  is  true  that  the  Vice  President  caDed 
for  the  fknt  quorum  a  week  ago  last 
Satiirday.  He  was  forced  to  do  that  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was 
not  able  to  get  a  quorum  on  the  night 
before. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  was  not  our 
fault. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  in  part  the 
fault  of  the  distinguished  Senators.  I 
repeat  again  that  three  Senators  who 
declined  to  appear  all  during  the  day 
on  that  Saturday,  though  they  were 
known  to  be  in  town,  were  among  those 
Senators  who  are  filibustering  against 
this  bill. 

It  is  as  impossible  as  can  be  for  the 
Senator  to  put  the  onus  on  that  vast 
majority  of  Senators  who  want  the  bill 
to  pass  and  decline  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  fiasco,  which  Is  upon 
himself  and  those  few  who  stand  with 
him. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  frcnn  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  makes  no  criticism  of  the 
convictions  of  Senators.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  merely  feels  that  there  is 
a  time,  a  place,  an  occasion  when  the 
Senate  should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  a 
matter  such  as  the  pending  one.  He 
thinks  this  is  one  of  those  times. 

For  this  matter  to  languish  since  June, 
when  it  was  first  called  up.  until  this 
date,  now  in  August,  is,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  thinks,  an  unforgivable 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  un- 
wlUlngnMi  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to 
oome  to  grlpi  with  the  problem  which 
Involvea  tnormoualy  the  preitlie  of  our 
Nation  In  all  of  the  world,  and  whloh 
demonairatei  a  wUUmnoH  to  Ut  up  the 
Benate  on  a  matter  on  whloh  the  Senator 
from  norlda  thtnka  It  ihould  not  be  Ued 
up  but  Ihould  bo  allowed  to  exproM  Iti 
will. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  ProUdtnt,  will 
the  Stnator  from  Loulilana  yield  to  met 

Mr,  LONO  of  Loulilana.  Mr.  Prtil- 
dent,  if  Benatore  will  permit,  X  with  to 
claim  the  floor,  to  lay  Juit  a  word  or 
two.  After  that  I  ihall  be  glad  to  yield 
again,  if  Benaton  wiih  to  ipeak. 

I  wiih  to  lay  that  the  best  definition 
of  a  flllbuster  which  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ever  heard  was  that 
stated  by  a  former  Senator  from  Nevada, 
the  late  George  Sialone.  who  said,  "A 
filibuster  is  a  long  speech  with  which  you 
disagree.  If  you  agree  with  it,  it  is  pro- 
found debate." 

I  would  say  that  those  of  us  who  are 
opposing  this  bill  have  not  done  a  single 
thing  to  filibuster.  We  have  not  even 
beg\m  to  do  the  things  which  some  of 
us  Senators  have  done,  as  confederates, 
fighting  civil  rights  bills.  In  fact,  we 
have  not  even  made  up  our  minds  to 
conduct  a  flllbuster;  but  we  are  trying 
seriously  to  beat  the  bill.  We  have  talked 
about  how  far  to  go  and  we  have  tried 
to  determine  how  best  to  fight  this  bill. 

I  have  insisted,  with  respect  to  debate, 
that  we  oxight  to  debate  the  bill  for  a 
while  and  then  determine  whether  we 
are  ready  to  rote,  and  If  so.  how  soon. 
We  are  not  ready  to  enter  into  a  unanl- 
mous-conaent  agreement  at  this  time. 
I  am  frank  to  tell  my  good  friends  that 
When  one  is  asked  to  enter  into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  he  must  con- 


sider the  facts  as  they  exist.  If  he 
he  lacks  a  majority  but  he  thinks  hells 
making  headway  in  the  debate,  he  wott|ld 
be  rather  foolish  to  make  a  unaniinov|B- 
consent  agreement. 

I  am  going  to  ]aeld  to  my  good  frietjid 
fr(Hn  Illinois,  who  spent  more  time  thftn 
I  spent  discussing  the  gas  bill,  and  I 
thought  the  gas  bill  was  a  wonderful  bijll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  of  the  bflst 
things  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ettr 
done  was  to  help  kill  that  gas  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
may  yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  yield  on  that  condition, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  m&y 
so  3^eld  without  prejudice  to  my  rights 
to  the  floor.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thejre 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  record  in  this  matter  needs  to  be 
set  straight. 

Day  before  yesterday  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  said  that  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bill  had  been  debate 
by  the  Senate  for  13  days.  This  morn- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  frt^n 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  said  that  it  hM 
been  debated  by  the  Senate  for  16  da)-s. 
I  think  in  their  arithmetic  they  lnolud|)d 
the  8  or  8  daya  that  the  matter  was 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relation!,  But  during  that  Ume  th«re 
wAi  UtUe  or  no  debate  upoi\  Uie  mea«Hre 
befoi^  the  body  of  the  Sennte,  Bo  thnt 
the  aetual  days  of  debate  before  the 
Senate,  in  my  Judgmeitt,  imve  not  ik- 
ceeded  7  or  poMlbly  I  dayi,  Durum  wp 
period  in  which  tlio  bill  wi«  belnt  coii- 
lidered  by  the  ro4>«iin  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee, there  was  Ume  for  iubstanUtye 
legislation  to  be  eonsidei^ed  by  the  Seh- 
ate,  although  the  leadership  brought  UP 
very  minor  bills,  and,  in  fact,  objection 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  altle 
prevented  the  all-important  farm  bill 
from  being  considered. 

So  I  think  that  to  date  it  cannot  be 
charged  that  the  debate  has  been  ex- 
cessive in  amount. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  very  few  afflrmatltve 
arguments  that  have  been  made  for  the 
bill.  It  is  true  that  the  distin^ished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastobk]  did  make  a  very  excellent  stalje- 
ment.  for  which  he  is  to  be  commended. 
But  in  the  main,  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  have  contented  themselves,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  content^ed 
himself,  with  merely  saying  that  the 
members  of  the  committees  favor  the 
bill,  and,  therefore,  we  should  appreive 
the  measure.  We  have  great  respect  for 
our  committees,  but  if  Senators  do  tjot 
have  the  right  of  independent  judgment 
on  these  questions,  I  think  we  might 
P€«s  a  rule  that  any  bill  supported  by 
members  of  a  committee  should  pass 
without  debate.  But  I  do  not  believe  th|at 
we  should  abdicate  our  functions  In  ti^at 
respect  at  all.   I  think  that  the  question 


l)efore  the  Senate  should  be  considered 
and  considered  carefully. 

On  the  question  as  to  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  holding  up  measures,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  implies  that  it  has 
been  those  opposed  to  the  bill  who  al- 
legedly have  prevented  the  Senate  from 
functioning.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
canceled  a  number  of  engagements  this 
morning  in  order  to  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  to  help  the  Senator  from 
Montana  get  a  quorum.  When  he  ar- 
rived here,  he  was  informed  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  to  ask  for  a  quorum, 
I  verified  that  infomiatlon  at  the  desk 
from  the  Parliamentarian.  I  notice  that 
the  Senators  who  voted  yesterday  against 
the  tabling  motions  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  who  therefore  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  somewhat  lukewarm  on 
the  bill,  seem  to  be  present  in  consider- 
able number.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefaxtver]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GORE] — that  State  has  very  distinguished 
Senators — are  present.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmcl,  who  voted 
against  two  tabling  motions  yesterday, 
is  present.  The  great  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborooch]  is  present.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
is  present.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  b3en  on  the  periphery  of  the  con- 
troversy and  has  not  come  to  a  final 
decision  on  the  question.  He  had  looked 
forward  to  added  debate  in  which  he 
could  explore  with  other  Scnetors  the 
queatiun  aa  to  who  should  control  the 
oorporstlon, 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senstor  yield  to  Allow  me  to  sn« 
iwer  some  of  hit  ftUeBAtlonut 

Mr,  DOUOLAH,  When  I  finhh.  I  shell 
be  vt^ry  vied  to  .Yield, 

'I1\r>  Menetor  frotn  Tennessee  Ined- 
vriirhtly  rrfprrwl  l»>  the  eori»r*Uon  m 
a  imblle •private  eorporsthm,  X  am  luro 
he  did  not  mean  thet,  The  eorporation 
would  bp  a  private  eorporation,  There 
would  be  only  3  directors  from  the 
Government  and  12  chosen  from  private 
industry.  The  Government  would  own 
no  stock  in  the  proposed  eorporation 
whatsoever.  Six  of  the  directors  would 
be  named  by  corporations,  not  more 
than  three  from  any  one  corporation. 
Then  six  would  be  elected  by  individual 
stockholders  under  cumulative  voting. 
But  I  wish  to  see  that  subject  explored 
very  thoroughly  before  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  can  make  up  his  mind  as  to  how 
he  will  vote. 

I  notice  that  while  a  majority  of  those 
who  voted  against  tabling  yesterday  are 
present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  there 
are  very  few  supporters  of  the  measure 
who  have  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  see  going  out  of  the  Chamber 
our  beloved  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California,  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Only  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  mention  the  fact 
that  he  was  present  because  as  I  look 
across  to  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  I  do  not  see  a  single  Senator  present. 
I  do  see  our  beloved  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mahsztklo] 
present,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,   who  has  made  such  a 
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great  appeal  for  cloture,  which  I  am  sure 
will  obtain  great  support.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  where  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkndcr] 
stands  on  the  question.  We  are  always 
happy  to  have  him  present.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  be  for  cloture, 
against  cloture,  or  an  absentee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  against  cloture. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  an  open  mind  on  this 
question  just  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  present  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  those  who  are 
in  doubt  about  the  bill  are  also  present. 
I  do  not  see  many  who  favor  the  bill. 
We  are  ready  to  answer  a  quoriun  call, 
and  if  the  majority  leader  will  approve, 
I  am  ready  to  tisk  for  a  quorvmi,  and 
then  we  will  see  who  are  the  absentees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  not 
yield  for  that  purpose.  As  an  accommo- 
dation to  Senators,  whose  health  needed 
a  little  restoration,  I  promised  there 
would  not  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  ready  for  a  bve 
quorum.  I  should  like  to  be  recorded  as 
being  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject if  the  Senator  wants  It. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senstor  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  LouUlana.  X  should  like 
to  complete  my  comment,  and  then  X 
Hhsll  yield  X  do  not  objeet  to  n  live 
quorum,  but  I  Msured  the  majority 
lesder  And  the  minority  leader  th«t  X 
would  not  Mk  for  it  today,  X  eould  not 
ylrld  for  U^et  purpose  without  the  eon- 
cun>ence  or  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  Umder, 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Xllt* 
i\oi(i,  so  that  he  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
ft^m  Montana. 

Mr,  MANBFXXLD.  Mr.  President,  X 
wish  to  set  a  number  of  thims  straight 
for  the  RicoRD.  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned that  there  has  not  been  enough 
time  for  debate.  The  Senator  may  re- 
call that  2  weeks  ago  today  we  had  two 
quorum  calls  in  an  attempt  to  get  a 
quorum.  I  think  we  got  the  necessary 
50  within  a  matter  of  10  hours  twice.  So 
it  was  a  wasted  session.  I  think  the 
Record  will  bear  out  that  statement. 

This  morning  the  majority  leader 
made  it  a  iKJint,  insofar  as  he  knew  their 
attitudes,  to  call  all  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  bill  at  their  offices  and  at 
their  homes  to  request  them  to  be  here 
because  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  re- 
quest being  made  by  the  leadership  this 
morning. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  today 
I  made  the  following  statement: 

I  wish  tc)  comment  on  my  calculatlonB 
concerning  the  time  spent  by  the  Senate  In 
consideration  of  the  space  communications 
bill.  Yesterday,  I  noted— as  Is  to  be  found 
on  page  16088  of  the  Rxcoao — that  this  meas- 
ure had  been  thoroughly  studied  by  five  com- 
mittees In  the  Senate,  and  by  one  In  the 
House,  and  had  been  the  subjwst  of  weU 
over  3.000  iMiges  of  teBtlmony,  which  took 
45  days  to  present.  I  wish  to  make  clear.  If 
It  was  not  already  so,  that  theae  4S  days  and 


8.000  pages  represent  a  total  of  the  time 
spent  In  both  the  five  Senate  committees 
and  the  single  House  committee.  I  may 
add  that  the  total  page*  of  hearings  recited 
did  not  include  those  of  the  Porelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  which  are  now  available 
and  swell  the  total. 

I  also  said : 

I  also  mentioned  that  this  measure  had 
conaiuned  308  pages  of  the  R«cobd.  during 
14  days.  This  figure  was  incorrect;  actually, 
there  had  been  308  pages  of  debate  In  12 
days  on  the  Senate  floor,  or  358  pages  of 
debate  In  14  days  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  Yesterday's  proceeding  raised  these 
totals. 

Then  I  made  this  statement: 

I  make  this  statement  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  Record  is  clear,  and  to  cor- 
rect a  misstatement  which  I  made  yesterday. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Record  is 
clear. 

So  far  as  the  session  of  two  Saturdays 
ago  is  concerned,  when  there  was  an 
attempt  made  to  continue  the  debate  on 
this  subject.  It  took  5  hours  after  we  had 
convened  that  morning  to  establish  a 
quorum.  The  question  of  no  quorum 
was  raised  again  Immediately,  and  it  took 
another  5  hours  to  get  a  quorum. 

The  result  was  that  no  business  was 
transacted  at  that  time.  I  wish  to  re- 
peat that  the  leadership  tried  to  call  all 
Members  whom  It  knew  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  either  at  their  homes  or 
in  their  omoes,  to  try  to  get  them  to  be 
present  at  approximately  8  o'cloek  this 
morning ;  furthermore,  when  the  Senate 
eonvened  this  morning  the  majority 
leader  tried  to  get  e  unanlmous-ooneent 
aireement  to  have  «  quorum  eall,  to  be 
called  off  at  the  end  of  is  minute*,  to 
allow  time  for  Bei^etors  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  to  be  present,  X  do  not  knew 
whet  more  we  eould  have  do)\e,  Mow* 
ever,  X  wtehed  to  itite  for  the  HioMb 
answers  to  the  quesuoni  that  have  been 
raised  and  that  X  felt  should  be  an- 
swered. 

Mr.  DOUOLAB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  t 

Mr.  LX>NO  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor  from  Illinois  has  the  floor  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  I 
may  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  deeply  obliged 
to  our  beloved  majority  leader  for  the 
record  which  he  has  made.  He  did  call 
me  up  this  morning,  or  his  office  called 
me.  I  do  not  know  why  he  assiuned 
that  I  was  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  have  taken  the  position  c<msist- 
ently  that  I  am  on  the  fence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  caUed  those  who 
were  opixxsed  or  who  I  thought  were  in 
doubt.  I  did  the  best  I  could  with  the 
limited  knowledge  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Those  who  are  op- 
posed or  in  doubt  broke  engagements 
to  come  to  the  floor  in  order  to  help  the 
majority  leader.  However,  his  support- 
ers did  not  come  to  the  floor.  There 
was  no  one  on  the  RepubUcan  side  ex- 
cept the  whip  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  had  very  few  sup- 
porters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  beUeve  it  only 
fair  to  say  that  at  the  time  the  propos- 


als were  raised  there  were  10  or  15  Mem- 
bers present  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  assure  my  beloved 
friend  from  Illinois  that  that  is  the  fact. 
We  had  an  excellent  representation  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  it  as  good  as  on 
two  Saturdays  ago  when  even  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  was  not  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Insofar  as  the 
meeting  which  was  held  two  Saturdays 
ago  is  concerned,  there  was  a  majority 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  present  on 
the  floor.  There  was  a  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  believe  the  Record  should  show 
that,  and  the  Record  will  show  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  the  Record  show 
that  those  who  are  either  opposed  or  in 
doubt  are  here  this  morning.  I  am  ready 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to 
see  who  is  absent  this  morning.  I  am 
ready  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  yield 
for  that  purpose,  because  I  have  made  a 
commitment  that  a  live  quorum  would 
not  be  called.  I  hope  the  Senator  un- 
derstands that  when  one  makes  a  com- 
mitment he  is  bound  to  honor  that  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
on  Saturday  before  lut  it  took  10  houn 
to  get  a  quorum  presentt 

Mr,  HOXJLiAND.    Two  quorums. 

Mr,  XBFAUVKIt.  That  would  indi- 
eate  »  treat  apathy  on  the  part  of  Ben- 
atore who  ai^  luppoHd  to  bt  Inttrtited 
in  this  ilveaway  bill;  othtrwlN  they 
would  respond  to  the  quorum  eall, 

Mr,  DOUOLAB.  Tti%\  is  my  eonelu- 
tlon,  I  note  th»l  the  dHUnguiihfd  MA> 
lor  Btnatoi*  from  FlorldA  midt  thia  polnl 
many  times  in  eonneetton  with  eivil 
righu  bills.  When  our  Bouthem  friends 
were  eallini  quorums  every  I  hourt  to 
get  thoee  of  us  who  were  in  favor  of 
eivil  rights  awake  and  to  answer  the 
quorum  call  during  the  night,  X  heard 
the  Senator  from  Florida  remark,  when 
we  came  to  the  Chamber,  that  this  wes 
proof  that  people  did  not  care  about  civil 
rights.  If  that  was  true  in  regard  to  civil 
rights,  it  is  true  now  in  connection  with 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  we  spent  10 
hours  tnring  to  get  50  Members  to  the 
floor  2  weelcs  ago,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Netjberger]  were  present.  I  will  only 
go  that  far. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  has  made  an  im- 
passioned speech  in  behalf  of  the  insti- 
tution of  cloture.  I  favored  cloture  in 
times  past  on  civil  rights  questions,  and 
I  expect  to  contmue  to  favor  cloture. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  now  seems 
to  be  also  in  favor  of  the  institution 
of  cloture.  I  hope  that  come  January 
he  will  vote  to  change  rule  XXII,  so 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  after  full 
and  free  debate,  may  proceed  to  consider 
a  pending  issue.  I  was  really  touched 
by  the  Senator's  appeal  for  cloture.  I 
believe  his  position  will  make  a  great 
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Impreasion  in  the  North:  ttaiU  it  will  be 
reallxed  that  we  are  beglnnlnc  to  make 
Inroads  in  the  South,  and  Uiat  sodtbem- 
ers  are  becoming  cmverted  to  the  idea 
of  cloture.  Perhaps  his  conversion  win 
weaken  the  southerners'  resistance  to 
cloture.  I  will  be  very  much  interested 
in  what  happens. 

I  may  say  that  those  Senatora  who 
will  absent  themselves  on  Tuesday,  while 
apparently  they  will  not  vote  for  clo- 
ture, they  will  be  voting  for  cloture  nev- 
ertheless, in  effect,  because  they  will  be 
permitting  northern  and  western  ad- 
vocates of  turning  this  treasure  over  to 
the  A.T.  &  T.  to  put  cloture  into  effect. 
If  they  absent  themselves,  then  al- 
though they  will  say.  "I  did  not  help 
to  put  cloture  into  effect,"  they  win  In 
reality  be  casting  a  half  vote  for  clo- 
ture, and  in  effect  the  word  can  go  out 
and  will  go  out  that  they  have  all  been 
converted  to  cloture.  This  wHl  have  a 
tremendous  effect  all  over  the  country- 
It  will  indicate  a  weakening  of  the  south- 
em  position.  It  would  show  that  while 
the  southerners  will  not  vote  for  clo- 
ture, they  will  not  vote  against  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  lesson  will  be  pretty  clear  to 
the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  asking  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  with  the 
understanding  that  he  could  yield  to 
Senators.  He  could  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
desired  him  to  do  so.  Otherwise,  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  wait  until  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  completed  his 
remarks.  Then  I  win  ask  the  Senat<Hr 
from  Louisiana  to  3rield  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  make  this  pro- 
posal. Mr.  President,  that  we  broaden 
the  cloture  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  so  that  it  will  apply  to  cloture 
on  rule  XXn.  In  that  way  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  rule  XXQ  without  Inter- 
minable debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
cloture  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  may  be  so  modified  as  to  pro- 
vide for  cloture  on  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  lilANSFIELD.  I  object.  This  was 
not  in  the  agreement  between  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
f  rcHn  niinots.  This  was  settled  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  to  be 
courteous  to  all  Senators.  I  expect  that 
every  Senator  wants  to  protect  his  rights. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish  to 
continue  with  his  statement,  or  is  he 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  I  think  I  am  prepared 
to  jrield  the  floor,  except  I  do  hope  that 
some  parliamentary  way  can  be  found  to 
get  cloture  on  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Tioulsiana.  In  that  case 
I  would  suggest  to  my  good  friend  that 
if  he  wants  to  get  a  civil  rights  measure 
voted  on,  he  can  submit  it  as  an  amend- 
ment, and  when  the  cloture  petition  is 
voted  on,  he  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  civil  rights  by  calling  up  that  amend- 


ment imder  the  gag  rule  that  the  Self- 
ator  from  Rorlda  favors. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  tfte 
Senator  believes  that  this  is  a  chance  to 
get  civH  rights  legislation  enacted? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course. 
That  can  be  done  under  the  gag  ruje. 
He  can  call  up  a  whole  bushel  of  amewfl- 
ments.  When  the  Senate  is  gagged,  it 
Is  gagged  on  everything.  He  can  put  |n 
his  civil  rights  amendments  and  literacy 
test  amendments,  and  every  other  kJhd 
of  amezMlment  he  favors. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  wh|it 
I  had  merely  suggested,  now  becomes 
a  practicality. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
had  a  real  possibility  of  gagging  this 
body. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  g|ig 
this  body.  I  believe  in  full  and  free 
debate.  But  after  the  debate  has  pro- 
ceeded for  a  given  period  of  time,  tlien 
I  think  the  Senate  should  have  a  chaape 
to  vote.  At  present,  the  rules  do  aiot 
permit  that.  I  favor  changing  the 
rules.  But  I  must  say  I  am  still  on  the 
fence.  I  should  like  to  ask  questiohs 
as  to  who  will  control  the  new  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  tihe 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President " 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pra»i- 
dent,  who  has  the  floor  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKST  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under 
unanimous  consent  agreement.  I  httd 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  aihd 
he  has  the  right  to  speak  until  he  is 
ready  to  yield  the  floor.  I  do  not  wl$h 
to  take  him  off  the  floor  before  he  is 
ready  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  very  courteous. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  a  qu0s- 
tton. 

Bir.  GORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
three  directors  whom  the  senior  Senabor 
from  nunols  has  described  as  beliig 
from  the  Government  would  not,  in  f a(;t, 
be  public  directors  at  all.  but  would  be 
fiduciary  trustees  for  the  stockholdens? 
Once  they  became  directors  of  the  cor- 
portation,  their  responsibilities  would  be 
no  different  from  those  of  any  ottler 
directors.  The  only  difference  would  be 
ttutt  they  would  have  been  appointed 
by  the  President.  But  the  bill  does  not 
place  any  pubUc  responsibility  upon 
them.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  would 
be  fiduciary  trustees,  and  that  their  tle- 
sponsiblUty  under  the  law  and  under  the 
charter  of  the  corporation  would  be  no 
different  frcxn  that  of  the  directors  noQi- 
InatedbyA.T.fcT.? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  S«b- 
ator  from  Teimessee  is  exactly  correct 
That  question  was  thoroughly  exploried 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rdla- 
tions.  There  is  no  testimony  to  the 
contrary.  In  other  words,  unless  the  l|iw 
expressly  states  to  the  contrary,  a  direc- 
tor's obligation  is  to  the  stockholders. 
He  represents  them,  and  he  must  iict 


in  their  best  interest.  If  there  should 
be  a  conflict  between  the  national  inter- 
est and  the  interest  of  the  stockholders, 
his  duty  would  be  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  stockholders  rather  than 
the  national  interest. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows 
that  we  could  not  even  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  in  this  respect  considered. 

The  procedure  follows  precisely  the 
Ijattern  of  the  natural  gas  bill.  I  wanted 
to  vote  for  some  of  the  amendments 
to  the  natural  gas  bill  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  committee.  We  were  told  that 
we  should  not  amend  the  bill  by  so  much 
as  dotting  an  "i."  changing  a  comma,  or 
crossing  a  "t."  We  are  not  even  to 
vote  on  correcting  a  grammatical  error 
in  the  committee  bill,  l>ecause  we  were 
told  that  the  President  had  promised 
to  sign  the  gas  bill,  and  it  was  not  de- 
sired to  give  him  any  excuse  whatever 
not  to  sign  it.  So  we  coiild  not  change 
even  a  grammatical  error.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  may  recall  that  we 
would  not  let  a  single  amendment  to  the 
gas  bill  l)e  voted  on. 

Oddly  enough,  when  the  bill  reached 
the  President,  although  he  was  commit- 
ted to  it.  he  called  some  of  his  good 
friends — this  is  but  a  rumor — and  said. 
"I  hate  to  do  this;  I  would  not  want  to 
do  this  to  my  best  friend;  but.  in  con- 
science. I  just  cannot  sign  it"  That 
President  was  Harry  Trvunan. 

The  communications  sateUite  bill  is 
following  that  exact  pattern.  We  were 
told  that  no  matter  how  horrendous, 
no  matter  how  bad  some  of  its  provi- 
sions are — and  surely  the  bill  is  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest — amend- 
ments cannot  even  be  considered  because 
we  must  not  risk  failure  in  conference. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  finiJier  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  provided  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  follow- 
ing the  esprit  de  corps  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  described,  re- 
fused to  adopt  even  the  amendments 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  himself  had 
suggested  should  be  adopted? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  never 
more  amazed  in  my  life,  because  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  came  before  the  committee 
and  suggested  amendments  which  he 
thought  were  appropriate  to  the  bill. 
The  Secretary  of  State  said  they  were 
good  amendments  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  adopited.  Never- 
theless, the  Secretary  of  State  was  de- 
nied his  right  to  have  the  amendments 
added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments.  The  first 
amendment  would  conform  in  language 
to  related  sections.  The  amendment  is 
offered  on  l)ehalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.    Church].      It    is    a    conforming 
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amendment  which  includes  reference  to 
international  bodies,  as  is  presently  the 
case  in  section  201(a)  (4)  and  in  secUon 
402,  where  there  is  reference  to  any  in- 
ternational foreign  entity.  This  con- 
forming amendment  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  is  indicated  on 
page  181  of  the  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  In  a  letter 
dated  August  9,  1962,  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  amendments 
to  the  desk  and  sisk  that  they  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  asK  unanimious  consent  that  I 
may  yield  for  that  purpose  without 
prejudicinr  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  desire  to  have  the  amend- 
ments read,  or  does  he  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
request  ol  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
granted,  without  prejudice  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  my  speech. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
send  the  amendments  to  the  desk  to  be 
read  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Without 
prejudicing  my  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  plea£«  state  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio,  after  the  floor  had 
been  yielded  to  him  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
submit  specific  amendments.  He  fur- 
ther requested  that  the  amendments  be 
read  and  bo  printed  in  the  Recoxd. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Are  they  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  to  the  pending  measure. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  frcm  Ohio? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  to  explafti  fur- 
ther the  purpose  of  the  amendments? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendments  are 
in  conformity  with  a  proposal  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  One  amendment 
viill  make  two  sections  of  the  bill  con- 
sistent and  conforming.  One  section 
has  particular  language,  and  the  other 
section  doer  not  have  the  same  language. 
The  purpo(.«  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
make  the  language  of  the  two  secUons 
conform. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Was  the  amendment 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelaUons.  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  a  member? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  was  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I.  too.  haye  two 
amendments,  one  of  which  I  have  in- 
ferred to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  sev- 
eral times.  It  relates  to  one  of  the  basic 
issues  involved  in  this  bilL  We  are  in 
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this  parliamentary  situation.  A  cloture 
peUUon  having  been  filed,  no  amend- 
ment can  be  considered  imless  It  Is 
printed  and  read,  or  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object 
since  it  is  necessary  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  ob- 
tain permission  to  have  considered  an 
amendment  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself  approved,  and  which,  in- 
cidentally, the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  disapproved  or  declined  to  ap- 
prove. I  ask  unanimous  consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
first  unanimous -consent  request  be 
acted  upon? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  to  the  request  or  to  amend  the  re- 
quest, with,  I  hope,  the  approval  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  my 
amendment,  which  would  substitute  the 
President's  requested  and  recommended 
language  for  section  402  of  the  bill,  be 
considered  as  resid  and  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  identical  with  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  now  proposed.  I  said  I 
would  submit  two  amendments,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  join  with  me 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  join  with  me.  This 
is  my  amendment,  which  I  offered  in  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  enlarge  his 
amendment  to  include  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  modified  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Chair  please  state  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  requested  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  be  permitted  to 
submit  some  amendments,  and  that  re- 
quest was  modified  by  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goke) 
that  one  of  his  amendments — ^which  ap- 
parently Is  In  conformity  with  one  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio — 
also  be  mcluded.  There  Is  a  little  con- 
flict, in  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
asked  that  his  amendment  be  included, 
as  read  and  published  in  the  Rscou, 
and  the  Senat(»-  tToax  Ohio  asked  that 
his  amendment  be  read. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  ask  that  my  amendment  be  c(m- 

sidered  as  having  been  read.  

The  FRBBIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well — that  all  of  them  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  and  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Riooio. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  mkler 
the  circumstances.  I  shall  not  object  If 
these  two  Senators  wish  to  submit 
amendments  at  this  time. 

lir.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  rl^t  to  object — although  I 
shall  not  object — ^I  point  out  that  there 
are  at  the  desk  some  amendments  which 
have  been  there  a  long  time;  and  I  be- 


Ueve  that  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  those  amendments,  too. 
treated  as  having  been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
will  have  that  opportunity  later  on. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  amendments  which  are  to 
be  considered,  have  an  opportimlty  to 
submit  them  and  have  them  treated  as 
having  been  read,  and  have  them  printed 
in  the  Rsooro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  this 
purpose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  provided  it  is  understood  that 
I  may  do  so  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor — and  that  was  my  original  re- 
quest. If  such  consent  is  given.  I  yield 
for  this  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OfnCER.  Does  the 
Senator  limit  his  request  to  printed 
amendments  which  are  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  object  to  such  requests  made  by  ta- 
dlvkhial  Senators  In  regard  to  spedflc 
amendments;  but  I  certainly  shaD  object 
to  a  request  for  a  blanket  or  shotgmi 
approach. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
6esA,  I  ask  that  the  unanimous-consent 
request  be  modified,  so  as  to  include  the 
printed  amendments  which  are  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  object.  I  think 
Senators  who  have  amendments  at  the 
desk  are  completely  entitled  to  have 
their  amendments  read,  and  I  shall  not 
object  to  any  such  request.  But  I  do 
not  think  a  blanket  request  of  this  kind 
is  appropriate;  and  I  object. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yiekl  to  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia.  to  permit  him  to  propound  a  par- 
liamentary mquiry,  without  prejudice  to 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First.  Mr.  President. 
has  the  unanimous -consent  request  of 
the  Senator  from  CHUo  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Very  well. 
Seootxl.  under  the  Senate  rules,  what 
right  does  a  Senator  have  to  offer  an 
amendment,  now  at  the  desk,  to  the 
pending  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
a  cloture  motion  is  presented,  whenever  a 
Senator  can  obtam  the  floor  In  his  own 
right,  he  may  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  and  may  have  the  amendment 
read — provided,  of  course,  that  the 
amendment  is  germane. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  their  rights  will  not  l>e  prejudiced 
if  they  wait,  and  obtain  the  floor  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  able 
SenmtaK'  tnm.  Loulalana. 

Mr.  IX»<a  of  Louisiana.  That  may 
take  some  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  It  win  have  to 
take  some  time.    But  I  simply  suggest. 
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Mr.  President,  that  2  hours  after  the 
Senate  ccmTened.  this  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  Intellectual  stimu- 
lation from  the  able  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, these  imanlmous-ccMisent  requests 
ought  to  be  somewhat  restricted. 

I  felt  a  speech  bubbling  up  in  my 
mind;  and  the  able  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana was  willing  to  permit  me  to  speak, 
under  a  imanimous-consent  agreement. 
But  because  I  do  not  try  to  elbow  my 
way  past  other  Senators,  I  have  re- 
mained silent.  On  that  basis,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  the  honor  to  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  that  I  shall  be 
glad  to  accommodate  Senators  as  best 
I  can.  I  do  not  desire  to  compel  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  Usten  to  my  remarks 
to  remain  In  ttie  Chamber  and  listen  to 
than.  I  realize  that  it  is  necessary  for 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  keep  at  least  one  of  their  group  on  the 
floor,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Republican 
Parl7  from  being  abolished  by  unani- 
mous consent.  [Laughter.]  Also.  Mr. 
President,  I  realize  that  the  leader- 
ship has  to  have  some  Senator  present 
at  all  times  to  protect  its  position  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHETi.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  With  great  pain,  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  recall  that 
several  years  ago  there  was  a  request  for 
unanimous  consent  to  abolish  the  party 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent — 
the  party  founded  by  Abraham  Lincoln? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  re- 
call it  with  great  pain.  That  request 
was    almost    agreed    to.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  what  caused 
the  pain. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  now  I 
imderstand;  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia means  It  caused  pain  to  him. 
Yes,  Mr.  President;  I  do  recall  that  re- 
quest for  imanimous  consent  to  abolish 
the  Republican  Party.  However,  it  al- 
most boomeranged,  because  later  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  caught 
the  Democratic  Senators  off  the  floor, 
and  almost  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Louisiana  put  out  of  the 
Union— although  perhaps  some  might 
say  that  would  not  have  been  too  bad. 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  pro- 
vided I  may  obtain  unanimous  consent 
to  do  so  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  correct  a 
misstatement  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  rule  XXII.  I  imderstood  several 
Senators  to  say  that  they  Intend  to  sub- 


mit civil  rights  amendments  to  the  It^ll. 
even  if  cloture  is  inv(&ed.  HowevefLl 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  rule  X^H 
reads  in  part — on  pages  23  and  24  of  tihe 
Senate  Manua>  as  follows: 

No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  ametid- 
ment,  or  amendment  not  germane  shall  be 
In  order. 

So  there  is  neither  the  prospect  lior 
the  probability  that  any  such  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  and  acted  upon. 

I  realize  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  thittks 
of  cloture  only  in  terms  of  what  he  dills 
civil  rights  measures.  But  again  I  ^ish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Has 
been  my  position  on  this  floor — and  I 
announce  it,  for  the  Record,  during  -^he 
atomic  energy  debate  in  1954;  and  I  have 
reannounced  it  since  that  time — that  the 
cloture  rule  is  a  two-edged  sword.  Not 
only  is  it  a  defensive  measure  agahist 
taking  up  and  voting  on  some  meaafire 
which  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  feel  would  adversely  ^- 
fect  the  law  and  order  and  the  peace!  of 
living  in  great  areas  of  the  Nation,  but 
it  is  also  an  offensive  weapon,  oi>en  to 
the  leadership — or,  for  that  matter,  to 
any  sufficiently  large  group  of  Setta- 
tors — when  it  is  desired  to  have  action 
taken  upon  a  given  measure.  So  I 
would  never  concede  that  the  clothe 
rule  means  only  that  obstructionism  ^111 
prevail,  regardless  of  the  issue  whicl^  is 
involved. 

I  believe  that  the  cloture  rule  works 
both  ways.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
cloture  in  connection  with  this  meo^- 
ure;  and  that  does  not  mean  In  any  re- 
spect that  my  opinion  in  regard  to  what 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  [^^r. 
Douglas]  refers  to  as  civil  rights  meas- 
ures has  changed  in  the  slightest. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  other 
Senators  must  recall  that  I  have  not  b«en 
silent  in  connection  with  what  I  regfird 
as  civil  rights  matters,  inasmuch  as  for 
nearly  14  years  I  have  been  an  advocate 
of  the  so-called  anti-poll-tax  amend- 
ment. 

The  trouble  with  the  Senator  frpm 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  is  that  he  djoes 
not  accord  to  other  Senators  the  right 
to  have  any  ideas  of  their  own  in  re- 
gard to  civil  rights,  if  their  ideas  v^ry 
in  the  slightest  from  his;  and  he  thinks 
the  clotiure  rule  is  an  abomination  iin- 
tended  to  prevent  his  ideas  about  etivil 
rights  measures  from  prevailing. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  point  out 
that  up  to  this  time  the  cloture  rule  has 
not  prevented  the  taking  of  action  on 
what  I  regard  as  civil  rights  measures. 
But  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  Hn- 
tend  to  resist  any  such  measures  by  ii|ot- 
ing  against  cloture  and  to  resist  ttxem 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  Ujnit 
of  his  ability.  As  for  other  measures — 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  puts  the 
pending  measure  in  this  group — that  tlre- 
mendously  affect  the  welfare  and  pres- 
tige of  our  Nation,  and  in  which  evpry 
possible  requirement  of  hearing  )ias 
been  fulfilled,  and  in  which  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  regards  the  !re- 
quirements  of  reasonable  debate  h^ve 
been  satisfied,  he  reserves  the  right]  to 
vote  for  cloture,  as  he  has  heretof0re. 


I  wanted  to  make  that  point  clear  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield,  if  I  may,  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  permit  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  yield  on  that  basis  without  prejudic- 
ing my  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  aware,  I 
am  sure,  that  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  on 
the  question  of  germaneness  is  subject 
to  appeal  and  decision  by  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  question  is  de- 
cided without  debate.  So  my  friend  and 
able  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  need  not  feel  too  secure  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  cloture  on  this  measure 
that  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  will 
not  make  a  civil  rights  amendment  in 
order  to  be  voted  upon  under  the  cloture 
restriction. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  quite  willing  to  recall  that 
some  dozens  of  times  there  have  been 
amendments  offered  as  riders  to  impor- 
tant pending  legislation  which  did  in- 
volve civil  rights.  Uniformly  they  have 
been  voted  down  by  respectable  majori- 
ties. The  Senator  from  Florida  has  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  same  course  will  be 
followed  in  this  matter.  I  wanted  to  re- 
assure my  friends  who  evidently  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  cloture 
rule  that  it  did  not  envisage  calling  up 
and  passing  any  amendment  that  is  not 
germane. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  protect 
fully  the  rights  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  not  one  of  those  who 
was  suffering  from  any  misimderstand- 
ing  of  the  rule,  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  meant  to  include  him,  but  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  fully 
aware  of  the  situation  he  has  Just 
stated — that  the  question  of  germane- 
ness is  within  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate — not  two-thirds,  but 
a  majority  of  the  Senate — and  that  the 
question  can  be  decided  on  appeal  with- 
out debate.  So  the  Senator  who  is  so 
enthusiastically  for  cloture  on  this  meas- 
ure, but  so.  enthusiastically  opposed  to 
it  on  others,  should  devote  good,  long 
thought  over  the  weekend  to  considering 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  had  a  good,  long  thought  on 
this  matter  since  he  heard  it  in  the 
Space  Committee  back  in  April  and  May, 
and  he  has  been  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  vote  for  this  measure  all  that  time. 
He  thinks  now,  when  43  out  of  49  mem- 
bers of  three  standing  committees  have 
voted  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor,  it 
puts  the  Senate  in  a  ridiculous  posture 
to  have  a  group  of  so-called  liberal  Sen- 
ators prevent  the  Senate  from  express- 
ing the  will  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  thinks  is  the  great  majority  not 
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only  of  the  Senate,  but  the  win  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  jrlelding  to  me. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  a  ques- 
tion or  for  an  insertion? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  six  amendments  that  I  had  placed 
on  the  desk  on  the  15th  day  of  June  1962. 
dpsignate<l  "EE,"  "FF."  "GO,"  "HH." 
'II."  and  "JJ"  be  filed  here  and  consid- 
ered as  read. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  seems  to  me  matters 
of  procedure  of  this  sort  and  how  we  are 
poing  to  iX)nduct  our  procedures  ought 
to  be  witliin  the  regulation  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  would  Uke  to  reserve  the 
objection  until  the  majority  leader  indi- 
cates how  such  procedures  shall  t)e  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  instance  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  Senate.  I  have  been  around 
here  for  14  years.  Tills  is  the  first  time 
in  14  years  I  have  heard  somebody  object 
to  the  reading  of  an  amendment.  This 
is  still  America:  is  It  not? 

Mr.  CAI3E.  I  am  not  objecting.  I  am 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  think 
the  majority  leader  should  decide  the 
t^TW  of  pitxsedure  he  wants  to  have  fol- 
lowed in  our  sessions  from  now  on. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  \o  object 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Has  it  al- 
ready been  objected  to? 

Mr.  GC)RE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  reserved  the  right  to  object.  He 
did  not  object. 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
obioct.  a  major  share  of  the  testimony 
and  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relstions  Committee  was  on  the 
question  of  section  402.  which  involves 
the  primacy  of  the  President,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  initiative  of  the  proposed 
corporation,  on  the  other,  for  the  nego- 
tiation and  conclusion  of  agreements 
with  fon?ign  countries.  I  have  re- 
peatedly referred  in  debate  to  this  fact. 
I  have  said  I  would  offer  an  amendment 
to  substitute  for  the  provision  in  the  bill 
the  identical  provision  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy.  Now.  after  the 
cloture  motion  is  made,  I  am  denied 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  the  amend- 
ment, and  by  one  single  objection,  after 
tlie  making  of  the  clotxu-e  motion,  the 
Senate  may  be  denied  the  right  even  to 
vote  upon  the  amendment. 

This  shows  how  prematiu'e  is  the 
cloture  motion  Not  only  have  several 
Senators  had  no  opportunity  to  speak 
even  one  time  against  the  bill,  but  now 
we  find  objection  to  the  submission  by 
members  of  conunittees  that  have  con- 
sidered this  measure  of  far-reaching 
amendments  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate.  I  think  that  is  quite  an  extreme 
situation,  and  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  Senate  has  rushed  pellmell.  in  its 
enthusiasm  to  ramrod  the  passive  of  the 
bill,  into  such  an  untoward  parUunen- 
tary  situation. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  jrield  for  a  parliamentary 

inquiry? 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inqvdry,  preserving  my 
rights  to  hold  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con5cnt  that  I  may  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  reserving  my 
rights  to  the  floor,  and  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  protect  my  rights  to  the  floor,  but  I 
am  glad  to  accommodate  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  did 
not  the  Chair,  when  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey]  was  presiding, 
rule  that  Senators,  when  they  got  the 
floor  individually  in  their  own  ritht, 
could  offer  amendments  and  ask  that 
they  be  read  or  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes ;  the 
Chair  did  make  that  ruling. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  the  ruling 
which  stands  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
reserving  my  rights. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  every  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  been  advised 
by  the  majority  leader  that  I  should 
object,  for  him.  to  any  requests  of  the 
nature  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
until  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  completed  his  speech. 
The  majority  leader  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  ruling  of 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  that 
every  Senator  has  the  right  to  offer 
amendments  and  to  have  them  consid- 
ered as  read. 

I  have  already  served  notice  by  what 
I  said  several  minutes  ago  that  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  several  intro- 
ductions, and  neither  would  the  majority 
leader,  but  he  thinks,  anxious  as  we  have 
been,  waiting  as  we  have  been,  expect- 
antly to  hear  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  we  should  be  afforded  that  opportu- 
nity at  long  last.  So  the  majority  lead- 
er has  asked  me  to  object  to  fiuther  re- 
quests for  yielding,  so  that  we  may  hear 
the  eloquence  of  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  on  this  sut>- 
ject. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  a  gag  rule  is  to  be  voted  on 
by  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  not  going  to  have  that  opportunity, 
unless  he  wants  to  hear  only  a  part  of 
my  speech,  because  I  have  a  rather 
lengthy  speech  which  I  should  like  to 
deliver.  I  am  sore  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  complete  it  today,  imless  I  talk  to 
empty  chairs  until  midnight. 


I  have  no  objection  to  that.  I  should 
like  to  accooimodAte  Senators  If  they 
wish  to  convenience  themselves  by  asking 
that  an  amendment  be  read,  rather  than 
wait  imtil  the  end  of  my  speech. 

Frankly,  I  say  to  my  good  friends,  it 
may  be  some  time  before  I  complete  my 
speech.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  on 
notice  that  such  is  the  case.  If  a  Sena- 
tor merely  wishes  to  have  an  amend- 
ment read  and  to  go  about  his  business, 
if  he  is  not  anxious  to  hear  my  speech, 
I  am  not  anxious  to  compel  him  to  stay, 
especially  if  he  has  a  closed  mind  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Reserving 
my  rights.  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  time  Is  now 
limited.  The  vote  on  the  cloture  motion 
will  take  place  Tuesday. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOIliAND.  There  is  no  point  in 
any  Senator,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  speaking  at 
great  length.  Every  Senator  is  protected 
by  the. time  limitation.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  concern. 

I  am  sure  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Texajs  has  no  concern.  I  note  that 
his  amendments  are  printed  and  have 
been  lying  on  the  desk  since  June,  so 
there  must  not  be  any  immediacy  about 
the  matter.  No  Senator  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  am  very  sure  no  Senator 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  will  have 
any  objection  to  any  Senator,  when  he 
is  recognized,  sending  forward  amend- 
ments which  he  wishes  to  have  read  or 
considered  as  read,  so  that  they  will  be 
available  if  and  when  cloture  may  be 
voted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  Senators  are  not  go- 
ing to  insist  upon  continuing  objections 
to  the  reading  of  amendments.  I  read 
from  rule  22: 

Ezcrpt  by  unanimous  conaent — 

This  is  what  happens  after  the  gag 
rule  is  voted  on  by  the  Senate,  after  we 
are  put  in  the  legislative  straitjacket  by 
the  gag-rule  vote: 

Kxct-pt  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment siiall  be  In  order  after  the  vote  to  bring 
the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has 
been  presented  and  read  prior  to  that  time. 

We  are  hearing  objections  now.  Ii 
these  objections  persist  and  continue, 
this  will  mean  that  a  great  number  of 
Senators  who  have  amendments  to  offer, 
striking  at  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
evil  nature  of  the  bill — even  amend- 
ment^i  approved  by  the  administration 
itself,  by  the  President  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — may  be  barred  from  pre- 
senting the  amendments,  as  a  result  of 
the  right  of  Senators  to  object.  This 
is  brutality,  the  likes  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  never  experienced  in  its  exist- 
ence. 

I  a.sk  Senators  to  imagine  that  situa- 
tion. Objections  are  heard  even  to  the 
reading  of  amendments,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Senate  would  be  limited  to  » 
vote  after  the  gas  rule  is  voted  in  the 
Senate. 
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I  hope  that  these  objections  will  not 
persist,  because  It  would  be  something  of 
which  the  Senate  would  not  be  proud 
In  years  to  oome. 

I  express  the  hcqpe  that  eventually 
Senators  who  take  this  position  will  re- 
lent and  permit  amendments  to  be  re- 
garded as  read.  For  the  14  years  to 
which  I  can  attest,  all  a  Senator  has  had 
to  do  was  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  have  it  printed,  without  any 
Senator  sasrlng  anything  one  way  or  an- 
other. Usually,  if  some  Senator  looked 
at  it,  he  would  not  object  to  dispensing 
with  the  reading  of  the  amendment.  I 
cannot  recall  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  time,  in  my  14  years  in  the  Senate, 
when  a  Senator  has  objected  to  a  re- 
quest to  dispense  with  the  reading  of 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  disposition  to  prevent  a  Sen- 
ator from  having  an  amendment  pre- 
sented and  considered  as  read,  because 
there  will  be  ample  time  between  now 
on  Tuesday  at  1  o'clock  to  have  that 
done.  No  Senator,  except  the  opponents 
of  the  bill,  has  even  suggested  a  lengthy 
speech.  If  Senators  want  to  prevent 
their  own  friends  or  associates  from  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  offer  amendments, 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  that. 

In  the  second  place,  perhaps  because 
of  his  modesty,  I  think  my  distinguished 
friend  has  overlooked  the  real  meat  in 
the  statement  I  was  asked  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  make;  which  is  that  we 
are  very  desirous  of  hearing  the  elo- 
quent q^eech  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  We  are  going  to 
invoke  the  rule  as  to  yielding  for  any- 
thing other  than  a  question,  until  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  concluded. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  If  my  good  friend  wants  to 
be  formal  with  me  and  wants  to  object 
to  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  rules, 
he  is  prlvileted  to  do  so.  As  one  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  these 
debates,  when  we  southerners  have  got- 
ten together  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 
I  have  known  how  to  handle  myself  on 
the  floor.  I  shaU  be  here  f  or  a  long  timt, 
wA  can  ipeak  whether  the  Senator  ob« 
JeoU  or  dots  not  object  IwiUmakemy 
speech,  and  tiy  to  treat  Senators  with 
the  greatest  courtesy. 

X  wanted  ta  accommodate  Senatort. 
Ag  a  practical  matter,  I  toM  Senatort 
that  ao  tar  as  I  could  govern  the  situa- 
tion,  there  would  be  no  live  quorum  calls. 
Pour  Senators  have  died  in  the  past  year. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  some  Sen- 
ator wants  to  take  the  day  off,  to  get 
some  fresh  air.  feeling  that  might  im- 
prove his  health  or  prolong  his  life,  he 
does  not  have  to  listen  to  my  speech.  I 
hope  he  will  read  it  in  the  Rccord.  Per- 
haps his  administrative  assistant  will 
read  it  and,  if  he  finds  something  chal- 
lenging, will  pass  the  word  along  as  a 
suggestion  to  his  Senator,  "This  is  some- 
thing deserving  attention." 

I  know  the  problem  concerning  the 
health  of  Senators  and  what  happens 


late  in  a  session.  I  am  trsrlng  to  Ac- 
commodate Senators,  to  help  them  dis- 
charge their  obligations. 

I  shall  have  zk>  hard  feelings  and  {no 
recriminations  about  how  this  flflht 
winds  up,  one  way  or  the  other.  Long 
ago  I  learned  that  I  could  not  contisjue 
my  service  in  this  body  and  maintain  lay 
mental  health  if  I  worried  about  what 
the  Senate  might  do  in  regard  to  pac- 
ing a  bill  against  my  will.  If  I  flim 
satisfied  with  my  position,  I  will  not  be 
worried,  regardless  of  what  the  final  Je- 
suit may  be  with  respect  to  the  cloti^re 
or  gag  rule,  aimed  to  destroy  the  work  of 
the  Senate,  this  Senator  will  not  v<)te 
that  way,  and  he  thinks  his  duty  re- 
quires him  not  to  worry  about  the  out- 
come. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  friettid, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  HoLLANt>] . 
reserving  my  rights  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLIuAND.  We  all  know  that  tihe 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  do  what  he 
regards  to  be  his  duty.  He  will  do  it 
ably  and  he  will  do  it  effectively.  We 
want  to  hear  his  remarks.  We  prop6se 
to  be  gracious.  T 

I  am  not  going  to  raise  a  certain  r^ile 
against  the  Senator  now  which  I  could 
raise  as  to  the  place  the  Senator  has 
taken  to  make  his  speech,  because  I  thlhk 
he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  fn^m 
wherever  he  wants  to  speak.  I  shall  be 
as  gracious  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  been  to  me  throughout  the 
morning. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  nve 
have  been  about  this  business  for  2 '2 
hours,  during  which  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  lost  much  time 
to  get  across  his  thought-provoldng 
ideas.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  interrupted 
now  except  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  my  good  friend  will  ts|ke 
another  look  at  his  rule  book,  because 
some  time  ago  I  had  the  impression  that 
it  was  possible  to  make  a  Senator  sp«|ak 
from  his  desk.  I  undertook  to  purtlue 
that  thought  and  discovered  I  was  in 
error,  after  consulting  the  Parllamtji- 
tarlan, 

I  believe  that  was  my  impression  on 
the  day  the  former  Republican  leader, 
the  late  Senator  Taft.  undertook  to  put 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hxtlt) 
In  his  seat,  under  a  similar  Impresali^. 
Tlius  we  discovered  there  was  nothlhs 
In  the  rulM  to  make  a  Senator  stahd 
at  any  particular  desk. 

I  should  like  to  propound  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  not  affect  my  rigti^. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  a  Sin> 
ator  can  speak  from  any  desk  in  tihis 
Chamber,  unless  the  Senator  to  whom 
it  belongs  demands  the  desk,  and  notlbe 
in  violation  of  the  rule? 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKiY  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  is  aid- 
vised  that  there  is  no  requirement  in 
the  rules  that  a  Senator  speak  from  any 
certain  desk. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  was  my 
impression.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
not  going  to  make  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  not  sitting  at 
his  desk.  He  can  sit  wherever  he  wants 
to  sit  so  long  as  the  Senator  to  whom 
the  desk  belongs  does  not  object. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  trying  to  show 
a  willingness  to  be  gracious.  If  the  rules 
do  not  permit  the  Senator  to  be  gracious 
then  he  will  not  be  permitted.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  sitting  where  he  is 
sitting,  acting  as  majority  leader,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  majority  leader,  during 
his  absence. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  lost 
all  hope  of  persuading  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  my  view  in  regard  to  the  satel- 
lite communications  bill,  but  I  hope  that 
I  can  at  least  persuade  him  to  my  view 
in  regard  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  • 
that  a  Senator  does  not  have  to  speak 
from  his  desk,  and  that  a  Senator  may 
speak  from  the  desk  of  any  other  Senator 
if  the  other  Senator  is  willing  to  let  him 
speak  there. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  gave  me  permission  to 
speak  from  this  desk,  exactly  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  gave  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  permission  to  sit 
where  he  is  sitting. 

Neither  of  us  is  violating  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  That  is  one  thing  upon 
which  we  can  agree.  There  are  a  great 
nimiber  of  things  with  respect  to  which 
I  agree  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Florida.  I  am  happy  that  on  at 
least  that  question  we  can  agree.  I  hope 
we  can  agree  on  some  other  things. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  may 
be  permitted  to  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  need 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Chair  put  the  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  request  for  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  a  question? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a^^  hours  have 
elapsed  since  the  Senator  from  Zioulslana 
became  entitled  to  the  floor.  X  do  ao 
only  because  I  have  not  asked  a  quettlon, 
I  have  been  on  my  feet  for  more  than  an 
hour  attempting  to  do  ao.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  yielded  several  Umes  to  the  dtstln- 
gut.^hed  Senator  from  Florida  for  a  que«> 
tlon,  and  ho  i-eadlly  agreed  to  yield.  I 
ask  him  to  yield  to  me  for  only  one  time. 

I  must  state  some  facts  as  a  predicate 
to  my  question. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  permit  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  state  a  predicate 
to  his  question  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  intend  to  ask 
the  Senator  questions  about  the  true 
functions  of  legislation.  What  is  the 
true  function  of  legislation?  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  futility. 
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Some  have  suggested  that  if  we  did  not 
pass  a  bill  every  day,  we  would  not  be 
functioning  legislatively.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  if  he  does  not  think 
it  is  as  much  the  function  of  a  legisla- 
ture to  defeat  evil  legislation— and  I 
think  the  bill  is  evil — as  it  is  to  pass  good 
legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  not 
completed  my  question.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana if  he  does  not  think  that  one  of  the 
highest  duties  of  a  legislator  is  to  oppose 
proposed  legislation  that  would  rob  peo- 
ple of  their  rights  and  privileges.  In 
that  connection  I  call  his  attention  to 
paragraph  6  of  section  201  of  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  so  that  he  might 
ask  one  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. The  Senator  is  not  asking  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  submit  that  it 
is  a  question.  I  have  not  finished  the 
predicate  of  my  question.  I  will  finish 
it  in  less  than  3  minutes.  I  submit 
that  I  have  the  right  to  do  so.  I  have 
been  yielded  to,  and  no  one  can  cut  me 
off  except  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  protect  my 
rights.  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  my  rights 
to  the  floor  because  the  Senator  from 
Florida  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  rights  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  are  protected  by  his 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  might  propound  a 
predicate  to  his  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yielded  to 
the  Senator  for  a  question,  which  I  can 
do  under  the  rule.  I  wish  to  protect  my 
rights.  The  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  cannot  agree. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH,  I  am  asking  my 
question.  I  submit  It  is  as  germane  as.  if 
not  more  germane  than,  were  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida.  The  question  is  along  the  same 
line,  For  example,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  warned  us  that  we 
julKht  hear  from  the  country.  I  tele- 
phoned to  my  office  and  I  And  that  the 
ttmount  of  mall  and  telearams  coming 
In  is  20  to  I  in  favor  of  our  posiUon, 

Mr,  HOllAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  not  conflne  himself  to  ask- 
inu  a  qviestlon.  I  will  object.  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  so.  because  I  have  nothlns  but 
the  Bi-eatest  respect  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  am  per- 
fectly content  to  yield  for  a  question. 
but  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  my  able 
friend,  who  Is  an  outstanding  lawyer 
and  a  great  judge,  cannot  learn  how  to 
ask  leading  questions.  I  suppose  he 
spent  so  much  time  opposing  leading 
questions  that  he  cannot  ask  them  any 
more  as  an  old  "leading  question"  man, 
I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  everything 
he  has  been  attempting  to  say  could 
have  been  put  in  the  form  of  a  leading 
question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  trying  to  save  time. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  not 
yield  for  that  purpose.  I  will  yield  only 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  ISi.  President 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  the  following  question-  Does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana think  that  the  provision  in  para- 
graph 6  of  section  201.  page  25,  of  the 
measure  is  in  the  public  interest?  It 
reads  as  follows: 

(6)  take  all  necessary  steps  to  Insure  the 
avallabllliy  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
the  communications  satellite  system  for  such 
general  governmental  purposes  as  do  not 
require  a  separate  communications  satellite 
system  to  meet  unique  governmental  needs; 

In  other  words,  the  provision  requires 
the  President  to  give  the  business  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  a  private  monopoly 
and  would  deny  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  use  the  satel- 
lite system  that  its  own  scientists  are 
building.  The  provision  requires  that 
the  United  States  pay  tribute.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  question  in  connection  with  the 
testimony  of  Edward  Murrow  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Murrow  said  that  for  USIA  to 
broadcast  over  the  satellite  system  for 
1  hour  a  day  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  the  cost  to  the  Government  would 
be  $900  million  a  year  in  rent  to  the  pro- 
posed private  monopoly.  That  right 
would  be  given  to  the  corporation  under 
that  provision  of  the  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent must  give  the  Government's  busi- 
ness to  the  monopoly.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, Is  that  provision  of  the  law  in  the 
public  interest  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     No. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  think 
that  we  are  legislating  properly  only 
when  we  are  passing  bills?  In  connec- 
tion with  that  question,  I  remind  him  of 
the  statements  made  about  the  func- 
tion of  lesiiUaUon  and  about  this  pro- 
cedure being  a  study  In  futility.  The 
dlsUngulshed  Senator  from  Floilda  said 
It  was  ridiculous.  In  connection  with 
my  question.  I  refresh  tlie  memory  of 
Senators  by  pointing  out  that  that  was 
the  kind  of  attack  that  Hitler  made  on 
the  Reichstag.  Finally  the  Naiis  burned 
down  the  building  and  dissolved  the 
Reichstag  to  destroy  parllamentat^  gov- 
ernment, I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  thinks 
that  the  Senate  must  pass  bills  every 
day  In  order  to  be  legislating  properly? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    No. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  for  another  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    One  question. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  think 
that  when  a  motion  for  cloture  is  being 
voted  upon,  absenteeism  is  true  neu- 
trality? Does  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana think  that  if  a  Senator  who  is  op- 
pos(!d  to  cloture  absents  himself,  he  is 
theieby  being  neutral  in  the  fight  over 
cloture? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  being  neutral.  I  think  he  is 
taking  sides  when  he  stays  away. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  a  Senator  opiposed  to  cloture  who 
absents  himself,  if  he  were  present  and 
voting,  would  negative  two  votes  on  clo- 
ture; if  he  absents  himself  without  a  pair 
with  two  Senators  for  cloture,  he  is  ab- 
solutely destroying  his  vote  against  clo- 
ture, at  least  by  one-half  of  his  voting 
power? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  He  is  destroy- 
ing his  vote  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  a  number  of  other  questions,  but 
in  deference  to  the  capability  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  will 
defer  the  questions  until  later. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  yield  for  an  observation. 

I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  points  about 
the  cloture  question,  which  was  brought 
up  today,  and  then  I  will  go  on  to  other 
questions. 

First,  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  for 
the  benefit  of  the  majority  leader.  Al- 
though he  is  not  present,  I  hope  he  will 
read  it  in  the  Record.  I  think  our  ma- 
jority leader  is  a  great  and  honorable 
leader.  He  does  not  pull  tricks  on 
others,  or  take  unfair  advantage  of  them. 
That  is  one  of  the  finest  things  about  our 
majority  leader.  I  have  never  known 
him  to  break  his  word,  to  break  his  com- 
mitment, or  do  anything  which,  by  my 
standards,  would  be  immoral  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  Senator  In  discharging  his 
duties  toward  his  fellow  Senators. 

I  admire  and  respect  him  for  that.  He 
has  never  heard  a  word  of  eomplalnt 
from  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
about  the  way  he  has  oondueted  him- 
self. We  ean  disagree  about  the  bill, 
but  we  cannot  dlaatree  about  the  hon- 
orable oonduet  of  the  majority  leader. 
He  has  been  fair.  He  tells  ua  what  he 
intends  to  do.  and  tl^en  undertakes  to  do 
it. 

X  think  it  >K'ould  be  a  terrible  mistake 
if  he  should  succeed  in  invoking  cloture 
in  this  body  In  order  to  pass  a  bill  which 
we  believe  would  create  the  most  gigan- 
tic, oppressive  monopoly  of  this  century. 
That  would  be  a  very  bad  mistake.  But 
he  has  a  right  to  support  the  bill,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  seek  gag  rule  in  the 
Senate  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
deny  his  right  to  do  that,  or  quarrel  with 
his  privilege  of  making  such  an  effort. 
As  one  Senator,  I  respect  him  for  his 
right  to  do  that.  I  hope  he  respects  our 
right  to  oppose  the  bill  as  diligently  and 
as  persuasively  as  we  can.  and  with  all 
the  sincerity  we  can  muster,  seeking  to 
persuade  other  Senators  to  go  along  with 
us  and  vote  against  it. 
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Tbm  dtlwte.  ml  Imat  to  some  degree.  1b 
doing  what  the  other  great  debatee  of 
thte  boOy  have  done.  The  bill  la  a  bad 
ooe.  ThoMof  atwboareflghtlxigltara 
oomrtneedlftiaataonlUebllL  TliiaSen- 
ator  It  eoBTiiiead  that  It  Is  one  of  the 
wont  bOle  he  has  ever  aeen  in  his  life.  I 
know  it  Is  one  of  the  worst  I  have  seen  in 
the  14  yean  I  have  been  In  the  Senate. 

Of  the  bills  mentioned  by  the  major- 
ity leader.  It  is  dlfflcult  to  point  oat  one 
of  them  irtileh,  from  the  economic  p(^t 
of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  future  of  Amfrffia,  could  be  as  bad 
as  the  one  we  are  considering. 

Ftankly,  we  know  what  we  are  up 
against.  I  have  notloed  that  some  of 
the  major  newMpatmn  have  published 
editorials  vldoualy  attacking  some  of  my 
coQeagues  for  opposing  the  fain.  I  am 
sure  the  same  thing  wlU  happen  to  this 
Senator.  Why  do  they  do  that?  Why 
is  It  that  those  niio  find  so  much  evil 
In  the  bill  cannot  find  a  tingle  news- 
paper that  is  upholding  or  mippoTUxig 
our  position?  There  are  some  news- 
papers with  a  so-called  liberal  point  of 
view  that  are  doing  so.  As  a  practical 
matter.  I  do  not  think  they  could  afford 
to  uphold  us.  Economically,  I  do  not 
think  the  press  has  the  privilege  of 
persuading  the  public  how  bad  the  bill 
Is.  I  think  the  working  press  wIU  file 
honest  stories  about  the  debate,  and  the 
most  honorable  newqiiapars  win  print 
those  stories  and  wiU  be  fair  In  thdr 
prMentation  of  the  news. 

Do  not  let  any  Senator  exx)ect  to  find 
any  help  on  the  editorial  page.  It  Is 
easy  to  see  why. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  wiU  yield 
In  a  moment.  All  one  has  to  do  Is  to 
take  the  two  Washington  newspapers,  as 
a  starts  to  see  what  happens.  Let  us 
look  at  aB  the  advertising  that  the 
Chesapeake  ft  Potomac  Tel^hone  Co. 
pays  for  in  the  Washington  new9i4>er8. 
That  telephone  company  Is  a  sub- 
sidiary   of    A.T.    ll    T.     That    wompany 

can  charge  its  advertising  off  to  the 
people  who  use  the  telephones— 4o 
me,  to  the  Presiding  OfBcer.  and  to  every 
other  Senator  and  every  citizen  who 
uses  that  service,  and  even  the  Qovem- 
ment  itself,  and  everyone  else  In  town. 
The  jxemspupen  make  a  nice  profit  out 
of  this.  However,  we  must  undertfUmd 
that  this  teleptuHoe  company  does  not 
have  to  put  a  single  word  of  advertising 
in  these  new^tapers  downtown  if  they 
get  to  resent  the  attitude  of  one  of  these 
newspapers.  If  they  do  not  like  the  atti- 
tude of  a  newspaper,  they  can  remove 
their  advertising  from  that  paper.  They 
are  ottltled  to  do  so  at  any  time. 

Furthermore,  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
cross-lobbying.  I  have  done  some  of  it 
myself,  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
What  ia  cross-lobbying?  It  works  some- 
thing like  this:  If  A  is  trying  to  get 
through  a  bill,  and  B  is  trying  to  get 
through  a  bUl.  A  can  go  to  B  and  say, 
"If  you  can  get  this  man  to  go  along 
with  you.  I  can  get  that  man  to  go  along 
with  me.  If  you  can  get  him  to  go  almg 
on  my  Mil,  I  can  g^  the  other  fellow 
to  go  along  on  your  bUL" 

Let  us  take  another  example:  Here  is 
a  teleidione  company  and  over  there  is 
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an  electric  company,  or  a  gas  company. 
If  I  were  a  lobbyist  I  could  go  to  one  and 
say,  "We  have  a  parallel  Interest  wlthi 
you.  This  is  ou:  bilL  It  la  something  we 
want.  You  help  us  with  this,  and  we  will 
see  if  we  cannot  help  you  with  some 
oUier  bill  that  you  may  want.  After  all, 
we  have  a  parallel  interest." 

These  are  privately  owned  public  utili- 
ties, and  the  public  pays  for  the  advertis- 
ing that  Is  charged  to  the  users  In  the 
rat^  they  pay. 

I  am  sure  many  Senators  read  the  edi- 
torials in  the  great  new9iu)ers  of  the 
country  on  the  day  that  Telstar  went  up. 
They  all  spoke  about  how  tremendously 
important  It  was,  what  a  great  event  It 
was,  and  what  a  great  achievement  on 
the  part  of  A.T.  It  T.,  and  then  added 
what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  pass  the 
satellite  bill.  That  all  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page.  It  appeared  the  first  time 
that  word  went  out  tliat  Telstar  had 
gone  up,  even  before  A.T.  &  T.  knew  that 
they  would  be  able  to  communicate  with 
Telstar. 

Drew  Pearson  had  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  in 
which  he  spoke  about  a  little  country 
editor  who  made  the  mistake  of  criticiz- 
ing the  bill,  and  he  spoke  about  an  officer 
of  A.T.  &  T.  arriving  at  the  editor's  office 
to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  know  where 
his  bread  was  buttered,  and  that  he 
would  be  injured  and  would  be  hurt,  and 
that  his  stockholders  would  not  approve 
of  his  attitude  because  the  newspaper 
might  start  to  lose  money  if  it  lost  ad- 
vertising, as  could  be  envisioned  imder 
the  circumstances.  I  assume  that  that 
is  what  he  said  to  him. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  which  was 
printed  on  May  31.  1962,  entitled  "The 
Biggest  Giveaway  Yet."  This  was  writ- 
ten by  a  little  country  editor  expressing 
his  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  I  will  put 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  now.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  we  are  up  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  It  is  imf air  for  those  who 
have  such  fantastic  power  to  scathe  this 
little  group  who  are  fighting  this  bill,  as 
we  have  been  In  the  Senate.  That  is 
what  is  hi4>pening,  though. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  fought  the  bas- 
ing-potnt  biU.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  at  that  time  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  free  debate.  We  fought 
that  bill  in  the  best  way  we  could.  We 
spent  more  time  fighting  the  basing- 
point  bill  than  we  have  spent  flghUng 
the  pending  blU.  Eventually,  after  a 
couple  of  years,  the  proponents  finally 
got  that  bQl  enacted  and  onto  the  Presi- 
dent's desk,  who,  to  their  great  surprise, 
vetoed  the  bill.  That  was  the  end  of  that. 
We  could  have  saved  a  lot  of  time  and  a 
lot  of  effort  if  the  President  had  told  us 
that  he  was  going  to  veto  the  bill.  He 
did  not  tell  us  that  he  would  veto  it  so 
we  had  to  do  the  best  we  covild.  We  had 
to  fiight  it  in  the  best  way  we  saw  fit.  In 
any  event,  the  bill  did  not  become  law. 
We  are  today  fighting  the  pending  biU  in 
that  same  tradition. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  this  edi- 
torial. This  is  a  front  page  editorial  dis- 
cussing this  matter.  This  refers  to  an 
A.T.  &  T.  lobbyist  who  called  on  this 
little  coimtry  editor.  Most  of  the  little 
coimtry  editors  are  too  small  to  take  on 


a  big  comi>any  like  this.  However,  I  ask 
Senators  to  listen  to  what  this  editor 
said: 

Joel  loyalty  to  his  company  la  a  line  thing. 
But  hla  company  ia  asking  him  to  do  some 
very  questionable  things.  He  want*  ub  to 
send  our  editorials  to  him  before  we  print 
them,  so  he  can  check  them  for  facts.  This 
suggestion  we  do  not  favor. 

Can  Senators  imagine  how  this  giant 
corporation  can  kill  editorial  expressions 
even  before  such  expressions  sure  print- 
ed? It  Is  fantastic  Here  \&  this  enor- 
mous power  that  exists  in  this  monop- 
oly, and  yet  we  are  told  that  we  must 
make  it  bigger  and  we  must  pass  laws  to 
strengthen  it. 

I  believe  that  history  will  look  at  this 
debate,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  and  say 
that  this  is  one  of  the  better  examples 
of  responsible  debate  against  leg^Iation 
not  calculated  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. My  guess  is  that  historians  will 
tend  to  say  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
20th  century,  an  effort  was  made  to  pass 
a  bill  calculated  to  greatly  strengthen 
and  improve  the  position  of  a  monop- 
oly which  had  already  become  the  great- 
est single  monopoly  in  the  world,  and 
that  certain  Senators  in  the  Senate  who 
claimed  to  be  strong  advocates  of  free 
enterprise  undertook  to  fight  the  biU  and 
to  make  the  distinction  between  monop- 
oly and  free  enterprise,  and  explained 
that  they  favored  comi)etition  rather 
than  monopoly,  where  competition  was 
possible. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  verdict  will  be. 
but  I  hope  history  will  Judge  us  more 
kindly  than  the  editorials  which  are 
scathing  us. 

There  was  something  said  about  Sen- 
ators not  being  here  for  a  quonim  call. 
In  fairness  it  should  be  said — and  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  leader  will  agree — 
that  it  is  not  up  to  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  to  get  a  quorum  present.  Those  who 
oppose  the  bill  are  not  required  to  see 
that  a  quorum  is  present.  As  one  who 
has  opposed  bills  that  I  thous^t  were 
bad.  and  who  has  engaged  in  debate 
which  was  described  as  a  filibuster 
against  civil  rights  measures.  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  those 
who  were  pressing  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  see  that  a  quorum  was  present. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  way  it  is  now. 
I  have  no  particular  Interest  in  speaking 
to  an  empty  Chamber;  I  have  done  so 
before.  If  on  Saturday  some  Senators 
hope  to  get  additional  rest,  that  is  fine. 
I  hope  they  will  review  my  remarks  and 
see  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  when 
they  return. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  fight  a 
decision  has  been  made  that  no  amend- 
ments are  to  be  agreed  to,  no  matter 
how  well  they  are  supported,  no  matter 
how  sound  the  amendments  may  be. 
That  was  what  happened  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  sets  the  pattern  for  what  wUl 
happen  when  the  bill  comes  to  a  vote. 
Efforts  will  be  made  either  to  table  the 
amendments  or  to  vote  them  down  with- 
out permitting  the  amendmente  to  be 
considered  in  their  own  right. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  IS  and  19,  I 
discussed  some  of  the  issues  involved  in 
determining  the  future  of  a  space  com- 
munications syst^n. 
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As  you  WiU  recall,  the  principal  points 
I  made  are  these: 

First.  Since  this  area  of  space  de- 
velopment is  the  first  major  fruit  of 
our  vast  public  expenditures,  the  de- 
cLsion  we  make  with  respect  to  space 
communications  will  have  far-reaching 
political  and  economic  implications  be- 
cause it  will  create  a  precedent  for  later 
solutions  in  other  areas  of  human  ac- 
tivity in  space,  and  its  consequences  will 
be  felt  for  generations. 

Second.  Because  of  an  almost  com- 
plete blackout  by  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television,  our  citizens  are  not  aware  of 
the  great  public  issues  involved.  In  ad- 
dition, I  expressed  great  doubt  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  who  are  being 
called  on  to  make  decisions  in  this  diffi- 
cult field,  could  pass  even  an  elementary 
examination  in  the  subject  matter  and 
its  implications. 

Third.  Instead  of  objective,  unbiased 
information,  we  have  been  bombarded 
and  almost  overwhelmed  with  cliches, 
slogans,  half-truths,  and  misinforma- 
tion provided  by  the  world's  biggest 
private  monopoly,  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  We  have  been 
subjected  to  lobbying  activity  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  thought  was  ix>ssible. 

Fourth.  The  United  States,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  excellent  technical 
achievements  of  its  NASA  and  DOD  pro- 
grams, has  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
suivance  its  position  of  prestige  and 
world  leadership,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
major  gain  toward  the  objective  of  pre- 
serving the  free  world,  if  it  will  now  de- 
cide to  use  ite  present  and  future  space 
achievements  to  this  purpose.  In  my 
opinion,  this  should  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  making  the  decisions  on  how 
to  develop  our  technical  achievements 
in  space  for  the  service  of  the  Nation 
and  mankind. 

Fifth.  We  do  not  know  at  present 
what  the  potentialities  of  a  satellite  com- 
munications system  will  be  and  the  ac- 
tualities will  probably  exceed  our  imagi- 
nation. Such  a  system  will  be  able  to 
be  used  tn  meteorology,  space  navigation 
and  control,  oceanography,  space  re- 
search, and  other  fields  we  cannot  even 
conceive  of  at  present. 

Sixth.  Every  aerospace  company,  every 
communications  company,  except  A.T.  ft 
T.,  and  every  scientist  I  have  encoun- 
tered, have  steted  that  only  with  a  syn- 
chronous high  orbit  system  can  we  real- 
ize the  full  potentialities  of  a  space 
communications  system.  This  revolu- 
tionary new  technology  offers  a  threat  to 
the  existing  methods  of  communication 
and  can  be  used  to  introduce  competition 
in  this  area.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
this  bill,  H.R.  11040,  this  new  technology 
can  be  used  to  strengthen  the  present 
monopoly. 

Seventh.  The  American  Telephone  li 
Telegraph  Co.,  which  controls  the  con- 
ventional means  of  communication,  is  at- 
tempting to  gain  control  of  the  new 
technology  to  protect  its  monopoly  posi- 
tion by  eliminating  the  p>ossibility  of 
competition.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  being  used  by 
A.T.  &  T.  to  attain  ite  objectives. 

Eighth.  The  inevitable  confilct  of  In- 
terest between  competing  technologies 
has  been  recognized  by  Congress,  which 


has  also  traditionally  limited  common 
ownership  of  competing  modes  of  trans- 
portetion.  I  should  like  to  cite  as  an  ex- 
ample the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Interstete  Com- 
merce Act.  This  law  prohibite  owner- 
ship, control,  lease,  or  any  Interest  what- 
soever, by  a  railroad  in  a  common 
carrier  by  water  with  which  the  railroad 
does  or  may  compete  for  traffic.  The 
Civil  Aviation  Board  also  adopted  the 
same  interpretotion  as  the  Interstete 
Commerce  Commission  that  ownership 
of  air  carriers  by  surface  carriers  could 
crush  the  competition  of  the  air  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  which  is  now  at  the  desk, 
seeks  to  carry  out  that  philosophy.  I 
understand  that  it  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment today. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  if  the 
pending  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
communications  carriers  from  owning 
stock  in  the  proposed  corporation? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  designated  "T"  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  that 
amendment  been  read? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  reading  was  waived,  and  the 
amendment  was  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  in  the  event  cloture 
is  invoked,  would  that  amendment  be 
subject  to  being  voted  upon  without 
unanimous  consent? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  would  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  cloture  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  could 
be  voted  upon? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  cloture  were  adopted,  the 
amendment  would  be  eligible  to  be  voted 
upon. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  assume  that  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  means  that  the  amendment 
is  germane. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  the  germaneness  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  not  questioning  that 
either;   I  simply  wanted  to  be  certain. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  is  the  Chair  permitted  to 
advise  me  whether  the  amendment  is 
germane? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Chair  were  to  rule  on  such 
a  question,  a  point  of  order  might  be 
raised.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the 
amendment  deals  with  communications 
caifriers  and  is  germane. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  raised  the  question  only 
because  the  response  of  the  Chair  was 
that  the  amendment  would  be  in  order, 
which  I  assumed  included  a  ruling  that 
the  amendment  was  germane  within  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  never  arises  unless 
some  Senator  challenges  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendment  and  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  It  Is  not  germane. 


Then  the  question  would  be  decided: 
and.  of  course,  the  ruling  would  be  sub- 
ject to  modification  by  the  Senate,  be- 
cause if  there  is  an  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  question  would 
be  decided  without  debate.  Will  the 
Chair  please  advise  me  If  I  was  not  cor- 
rect in  my  imderstandlng? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  rule,  all  pointe  of  order, 
including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  are 
decided  without  debate. 

The  Senator  frcm  Louisiana  has  re- 
quested an  opinion  from  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  concerning  the 
relevancy  of  the  amendment  which  Is 
pending  at  this  time.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  that 
amendment  is  germane. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the 
opinion  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  cannot  bind  a  future  Presiding 
Officer.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  ninth 
point  I  made  in  my  previous  speech  was 
that  communications  satellites  will 
reduce  considerably  voice  channel  coste, 
but,  if  the  communication  carriers  are 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  satellite  cor- 
poration, there  is  no  indication  that  rate 
reductions  will  be  commensurate  with 
cost  reductions,  either  for  particular 
services  or  in  the  aggregate,  or  that  rates 
will  respond  quickly  to  cost  changes. 

This  means  that  the  public,  which 
paid  for  the  development  of  a  satellite 
commimication  system,  will  not  receive 
the  full  beneflte  which  the  system  will 
offer  and  which  the  public  deserves. 

Tenth.  The  operating  expense  Items 
included  by  the  Bell  System  and  the  base 
to  which  ite  earnings  are  related  have 
not  been  subjected  to  any  detailed  ex- 
amination by  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  propriety  of  all  amounto 
r^X>rted  as  plant  Investment  and  operat- 
ing expenses.  It  is  questionable,  there- 
fore, whether  the  criterion  of  a  "reason- 
able rate  of  retiun"  is  really  meaningful 
when  the  regulatory  commission  assumes 
little  control  over  Investment  and  ex- 
pense items  that  go  into  the  computa- 
tion of  the  rate  of  return. 

Eleventh.  While  it  is  true  that  Inter- 
state toll  rates  have  fallen  substantially 
diurlng  the  whole  course  of  A-T.  &  T.'s 
history,  this  is  not  a  misleading  fact. 
The  crucial  question  is  how  closely  cor- 
related with  cost  reductions  were  these 
toll-rate  reductions. 

Twelfth.  Interstate  telephone  rates 
are  lower  than  intrastate  rates.  Apolo- 
glste  of  the  Federal  CommuiUca- 
tions  Commission  then  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  this  agency,  therefore.  Is 
actively  protecting  the  public  Interest. 
To  anyone  acquainted  with  Uie  facte, 
this  conclusion  is  absiu-d.  Although 
interstate  telephone  rates  are  lower  than 
Intrastate  rates,  the  rate  of  return  on 
interstate  service,  at  least  in  the  years 
for  which  we  have  data,  is  higher  than 
that  on  Intrastate  service.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  situation.  The 
most  important  one  is  that  short-haul 
calls  do  not  cover  their  total  cost,  while 
long  haul  calls  generate  revenues  In 
excess  of  their  total  cost.    Studies  of  six 
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areas  taj  the  Ben  Sjrstem  dum  tbat  sub- 
stantial losses  were  suffered  In  sbort- 
haul  tralBe  In  all  six  areas.  Tbib  aver- 
age Intrastate  call  hiTOhres  a  shorter 
distance  than  does  the  average  Inter- 
state can.  In  one  sample  made  In  the 
late  IMO's.  It  was  found  that  the  average 
interstate  call  involved  a  distance  of  204 
miles,  n^iile  for  18  States  the  average 
length  of  Intrastate  calls  ranged  from  9 
to  54  miles.  Tliere  Is  also  data  to  show 
a  postttve  relationship  between  the  aver- 
age distance  of  caUs  In  each  State  and 
the  pn^tablUty  of  intrastate  ton  busi- 
ness. 

Another  reason  why  intrastate  toll 
rates  are  higher  than  interstate  rates  for 
the  same  distance  is  that  State  commis- 
sions allow  relatively  high  Intrastate  toU 
rates,  in  order  to  subsidiae  local  exchange 
service.  State  commissions  find  it  more 
politically  palatable  to  have  tolls  raised 
than  to  have  local  exchange  rates  raised. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  claim  that 
the  Federal  Communications  CkMnmis- 
sion  is  responsible  for  lower  interstate 
rates  represents  a  desperate  effort  to 
show  that  the  Federal  Communications 
CammJasion  in  at  least  this  reject 
is  protecting  the  public  interest 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  claim  is 
completely  baseless.  I  has^  we  can 
quietly  lay  this  argument  to  rest,  and 
can  go  on  to  consider  some  important 
issues  involved  in  HJl.  11040,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  q?ace 
communication  system. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  begin  a  dls- 
cuaaiOQ  of  three  very  serious  issues  raised 


not   just    do   it?    Why    is    leglslatioll 
needed?  ' 

The  answer  is  that  they  would  be  vie 
lating  the  antitrust  laws,  the  bulwark 
our  free  enterprise  system.  HJl.  110^ 
is.  in  essence,  proposed  legislation  d»* 
signed  to  carve  out  an  exemption  fron^ 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Without  legislation,  the  objective  at 
HR.  11040.  the  setting  up  of  a  joint 
venture,  would  violate  sections  1  and  3 
of  the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  which  are  on  the  books  tp 
protect  the  public.  This  bill  also  ai>* 
pears  to  violate  section  314  of  the  Fed-* 
eral  Communications  Act. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  bill  It 
designed  to  overtin^i  two  very  Important 
and  longstanding  congressional  policietf 

First.  In  the  past  25  to  30  years,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  tele- 
graph companies  to  frame  legislation  to 
permit  some  kind  of  permissive  or  man^ 
datory  merger  of  the  U.S.  international 
telegraph  carriers.  On  each  occasion^ 
the  Congress  has  refused  to  sanction 
such  a  merger.  "RR.  11040  goes  much 
further  than  seeking  sanction  for  tbt 
international  telegraph  carriers  onlyi 
this  bill  seeks  to  combine  all  forms  of 
communications,  both  telegraph  ani) 
telephone,  domestic  and  international 
into  one  satellite  corporation. 

The  inevitable  conflict  of  Interest  be^ 
tween  competing  technologies  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Congress,  which  alaO 
has  traditionally  limited  common  owner* 
ship  of  competing  modes  of  transporta* 
tipn.  For  example,  the  Panama  Canal 
j6i%  of  1912.  which  Is  part  of  the  Inter* 


by  this  bUL    Ttntj  are  the  monopolz^- 

problsm,  the  aetlvltiet  of  the  IM«w^  ^^  Commerce  Act,  prohibited  owner* 

fv>^^.|i,>^^^^nt  OonmlBsion.  and  the    *^^>    control,    lease,    or    any    interest 


•nonnoua  eoonomio  and  poUtioal  power 
of  ttM  Amtrlioan  Titaphont  *  Titaf  raph 
monopoly,  TImm  Importanl  proUona 
oaaiwl  btdliMMd  of  by  rtfuitni  to 

•WKw^W^r  ^WW^w      vC^V^R  t      viVv      ^WfcW      vUV^      i^w 

fV«MI  \9  tROH^MAl  OllQiMI  MA  italMii 

Mr.  PmMMi  to4iy  X  «m  propoitBi 
to  liU  ttkt  •MiW  Uotti  m«lton  whioh 
X  «o  Ml  Mttivo  Um  tiMto  hM  TmH 
iboiil  pttfloMrty>  T«Mf  ikmiM  te  «§• 

WIMlii  iMIWiWi  iBA  lllMtolt  ikMVM 

taAw  itotti  Umm  mftltoit  Moio  ikMy 
votoo&lhtpoaitBtUll 

Al  Ihto  Ha*  o&ly  »  ftw  ttomtori  ut 
onltao  floor,  mA  forlht  BMil  port  ttkMO 
Staatoro  bo^  olroody  mdo  «p  thotr 
mtndt  otetti  Um  bUL  H<ywtv«r.  Mr. 
Pnoldenl.  It  la  liaportauat  that  aU  Bod- 
afeors  undwttasd  these  matters.  I  am 
frank  to  state  to  Senaton  that,  ao  far 
as  I  am  coocemed,  I  have  been  studying 
this  bill,  oft  and  on.  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  I  am  still  learning  a 
great  deal  about  it— a  great  deal  that  is 
vuT  relevant  In  connection  with  our 
reaching  our  decision  as  to  whetiier  the 
bill  should  be  passed.  In  fact.  I  think 
I  now  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
how  the  bill  should  be  amended  In  order 
to  make  it  suitable  for  passage  by  the 
Senate  than  I  did  before:  and  I  had 
been  studying  the  bill  f  <»:  more  than  a 
year  and  3  months  before  I  reached  that 
decision. 


whatsoever  by  a  railroad  in  a  common 
carrier  by  water  with  which  the  rallroai) 
doM  or  may  compote  tor  trafBc. 

The  oommUtee  report  on  the  PanamA 
Canal  Act  stated  that : 

trtvURf  MiapiUUQa  lioia  Um  vaaak  miy  ik 
wKi  not  to  •mnwaHdt  but  \\  (•  ««HMit 
toM  tto  tvUi  wM«a  to  oaly  aa«t«MMH«  «l\Ha, 
aivMfiy  •«!•%§  la  %K»  MMtwtafi  iHk«»— «•  w«u 


i 


In  INI  ttotodi 

Ths  MhkltMr  OMTHwr  K<t\  ot  ItM  MkO  Uis 
Ttaasi^orUlloa  Ael  ot  IMO^  wm«  laiertMretel 
by  the  too,  with  the  eipreit  si^proval  ot  10^ 
BuprvsM  Oourt  ot  ths  Uttt%«d  BUIm,  m  gtvtai 
the  OwnmiMKm  the  authority  to  limit  to  k 
v*ry  iMf*  txttnt  nil  ownwthip  of  mote^ 
trucking.* 

The  Civil  Aviation  Board  whiolli 
adopted  the  same  interpretation  as  th^ 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
reached  the  following  conclusion : 

For  the  Board  wonld  not  b«  Justified  bi 
closing  Its  eyes  to  Vcm  potential  tbreat  whlq^ 
the  entry  of  surface  carriers  into  this  field 
would  In  many  cases  offer  to  independealt 
air  carriers  or  tlie  effect  which  sach  partici- 
pation might  have  uixm  the  fulfillment  df 
the  poUdcs  at  the  act.  Surface  carriers  eai- 
gaging  In  air  transportation  would  at  times 


•n.  MovovoiLT  axs 


Mr.  President,  if  the  communleatloa 
carriers  want  to  set  tip  a  satellite  com- 
munication system  Join^,  vrtiy  do  they 


*  Panama  Canal,  report  of  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Ooounlttee.  H.  Kept.  Ni). 
438. 63d  Cong,  ad  seM.,  p.  la. 

■National  Ttaaqtortatlon  Policy,  p.  140, 
report  of  Oommeroe  Committee,  VB.  Senate, 
June  se,  1961.  Rept.  Fo.  448,  87th  Coogf. 
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he  under  a  strong  Incentive  to  act  for  the 
protection  of  their  Investment  in  snrfaee 
iTansportatlon  Interest.  Again,  by  reaaan  of 
their  superior  reaouroea  and  extensive  f  aeill- 
ties  for  solicitation,  such  carriers  would  of toi 
be  the  possessors  of  powerful  competitive 
weapons  which  woiild  enable  them  to  crush 
the  competition  of  Independent  air  carriers.* 

Many  more  examples  can  be  siippUed 
which  make  similar  prohibitions.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  in  particular, 
has  numerous  cautions  and  prohibitions 
against  joint  ownings  which  would  tend 
to  lessen  com[>eUtion  in  the  transpor- 
tation field. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  American 
Telephone  L  Telegraph  Co.  is  trying  to 
create  the  impression  that  commu- 
nication by  satellite  is  merely  a  sup- 
plement to  communication  by  undersea 
cables  or  land  lines.  As  part  of  its  prop- 
aganda, A.T.  &  T.  refers  to  the  satel- 
lite as  a  "cable  in  the  sky."  No  other 
ccHnpany  takes  the  same  view — ^not  Lock- 
heed, not  Hughes,  not  RCA,  not  General 
Telephone  and  Electronics,  not  Bendlx, 
not  Phllco;  nor  does  the  VS.  Army. 

Let  me  quote  once  again  General  Sar- 
noff's  statement  before  Soiattn-  Kefanv- 
cr's  subcommittee:  This  is  an  impor- 
tant statement,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

I  think  I  am  not  overstating  the  fact  when 
I  say  to  you  that  I  regard  the  satellite  com- 
munication as  the  most  significant  and  the 
most  vital  development  In  the  world  of  com- 
munications since  I  began  over  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  But  we  are  only  at  the  beginning. 
It  Is  far  from  being  a  finished  product.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  a  finished  system.  There  Is 
much  yet  to  be  learned  before  one  can  speak 
with  certainty  about  a  global  operating  sat- 
ellite oommunloatlon  system. 

Z  think  also  that  the  MtelUte  communloa* 
tion  poMiblutles  go  beyond  ths  mere  wtsn* 
slon  of  exUtlng  oommunicatloM  syitsm.  It 
is  more  than  the  M^oailwl  •able  la  tbs  air. 
or  a  hightower  la  spaee.  It  U  a  ?«volu« 
wwm^  AQMUbiUly  o(  ilobsl  «onuaual«aUon, 
\t\%  ilmit  of  whi«a  ao  nuka,  la  my  ludpasivl, 
U  vosAfettat  •a«^fH  to  |M«««  «« ta*  smeat 

Comm\M\i«aUoM  by  aatoUttot  wm  bo 
a  iMivotuUMiary  now  tookyMtoiyv  n  wiU 
b«  a  threat  to  «klaUni  moUmoi  of  oom« 
munioaUoM.  Ul  ui  nol  toriti  PMorol 
CommumoaUona  Coaamlaaton  Comaata* 
•toner  Cravan'a  tooUmony  botoit  tho 
House  Space  OMnmittoo. 

Mr.  Craven  U  as  favorable  to  A.T.  b 
T.'s  view  as  is  anybody  in  Qovemment. 
He  said: 

The  main  thing  that  I  want  to  emphaalae 
is  that  If  we  try  to  eatabUah  a  separate  sys- 
tem by  satellltea  In  competition  with  exist- 
ing things,  I  am  quite  certain  ultimately  that 
the  existing  means  of  conununlcatlon  which 
are  going  to  be  necessary  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  survive  economically. 

Jonrr  vkntttrks 
With  respect  to  Joint  ventures,  the 
United  States  v.  Penn-Olin  Company,  et. 
al.  (Civ.  2282) .  filed  on  January  6.  1961, 
was  the  first  civil  antitrust  complaint  in 
which  the  Clayton  Act  had  been  used  to 
challenge  the  "Joint  venture"  techniques 
under  which  competing  companies  may 


•  Op  cit..  p.  142. 

*  Kefaaver  hearings,  transcript  pp.  734-735. 
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combine  to  avoid,  restrain,  or  lessen  com- 
petition. 

In  desolblng  the  case.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Robert  A.  Bleks  said: 

Joint  ventures  have  become  an  increas- 
ingly popular  means  by  whl^  two  or  more 
companiee  may,  without  completely  merging, 
pool  their  capital  or  technology  to  eetabUsli 
a  new  bualneea  entity.  Whenever  Joint  ven- 
tures are  competitors  In  any  line  of  business, 
their  agreement  and  combination  as  well  as 
acquisition  pf  stock  or  assets,  remain  fully 
snbjfct  to  the  application  of  traditional  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Act  prlnefplee. 

There  Is  no  question  that  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  was  designed  by  Congress  to 
halt  all  mergers  and  acquisitions,  regardless 
of  form,  having  the  proscribed  adverse  effects 
on  oxnpctltloa. 

Mr.  Bicks  added: 

The  Penn-OIln  complaint,  which  r«pre- 
sentt  the  Department's  first  challenge  under 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  Joint  ventures  of  stcick  In  a  eorpora- 
tton  at  their  own  creation,  highlights  the 
anticompetitive  consequences  which  may 
flow  when  substantial  competitors  merge 
part  of  their  resources  to  form  a  new  enter- 
prise' 

Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  recently  stated: 

If  two  flrms,  each  with  a  slaable  share  of 
the  market  for  a  commodity,  pool  thetr  busi- 
ness Into  a  Joint  venture,  the  effect — (or  aU 
practical  purpoeaa — U  slmUar  to  tbat  of  a 
merger.  It  la  really  the  old  "trust"  tech- 
nique In  modem  dre«.  The  damage  to  com- 
petition Is  clear  cut,  and  If  poaslble,  the 
mov<-  should  be  quickly  halted.  The  par- 
tleulir  device  used  to  adilere  the  rseolt  Is 
Irrelfrvant.  It  Is  the  effect  upon  eompetltlaa 
that  eovnta.* 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a  situa- 
tion where  the  oommunleatlons  carriers 
would  participate  in  a  Joint  ventxire  to 
own  and  eontrol  a  satellite  eommunloa- 
tioni  system,  "nie  use  of  this  system 
WiU  be  vital  to  the  bualnesa  ot  aU  parties 
eenoemed,  Ittte  raw  material  to  the  steel 
eompaniee, 

T^  joUnl  voaiumi  win  aay  tbal  Ihotr 
re)attoMhU>  wU)  bt  ttmtwTVo  tbo  um« 
oifl«  BVMtMM  of  Ihf  JotAl  ^rfAl\trf :  tmr 
that  they  lo  IKoUr  own  aoparalo  vayo  tn« 
^lo^i'A^NiUy.  n  la  ftwaaroADy  iitVMNI 
than  bvilMii  ftrmi  ooa  bo  MHRbon  ot  m 
tndiiilrta\  tamlly  al  ooao  Mini  tn  IKo 
prothMltyf  proooBi,  but  thai  when  Ihty 
r^anh  Iht  marboi|^aoo«  t^i«y  wOl  oom> 
pet(>  for  builMaa  nkt  ilronicft. 

This  does  not  maka  senao.  There  are 
serious  queatSona  about  the  ttkellhood  of 
malntalnlnc  the  vttattty  of  eompetttlon 
whfre  Intimate  family  relatlan^ilpa.  tn 
the  form  of  joint  ventures,  exist  beneath 
the  surface.  It  Is  very  doubtful,  tn  my 
opinion,  that  business  strategists  win 
treat  one  another  as  belligerents  in  the 
kitchen  If  they  are  sweethearts  in  the 
parlor. 

DOWnVATIOlV  BT  A.T.  *  T. 

If  ever  a  bill  could  be  devised  to  Insure 
domination  by  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  this  is  it.  A.T.  b  T.  can 
own  up  to  50  percent  of  the  stock.  There 
is  no  Umlt  to  the  amount  a  single  carrier 


*  Trade  Begulatlon  Reports,  case  1583.  p. 
45031. 

•"Joint  Ventures:  What  Is  Their  Impact 
on  Competition?"  Address  by  Hon.  Paul 
Rand  Dlzon  before  the  Seonomlc  Club  of 
Detroit  on  liar.  13. 1983. 


can  own.  Infcvmed  opinion,  which  In- 
ehidee  Mr.  Kataenback  and  Mr.  Loev- 
taager  of  the  Justice  I>epartment,  sets 
A.T.  k  T.'s  share  at  about  40  percent. 

That  Is  what  they  expect  A.T.  ft  T.  to 
own  under  this  bill. 

Under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  any  perMui  who  owns  benefldaUy. 
either  directly  or  through  one  or  more 
controlled  companies,  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  voting  securities  of  a  com- 
pany shall  be  presumed  to  control  such 
company — 15  UJ5.CA.  80A,  section 
a(a)(a). 

Under  the  PubUc  UtiUty  Holding  Act 
of  1935.  a  holding  company  is  defined 
as  any  company  wtxich  directly  or  indi- 
rectly owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power 
to  vote,  10  percent  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities  of  a  public  utility  com- 
pany of  a  company  which  is  a  holding 
company. 

A  subsidiary  of  a  holding  company 
means  any  company  10  percent  of  whose 
stock  is  directly  or  indirectly  owned,  con- 
trolled, or  held  with  power  to  vote,  by 
such  holding  company — or  by  a  com- 
pany that  is  a  subsidiary  company  of 
such  holding  company. 

An  affiliate  of  a  specified  company 
means  (a)  any  person  that  direcUy  or 
indirectly  owns,  controls,  or  holds  with 
power  to  vote.  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  such 
q)ecifled  company;  (b)  any  company  5 
percent  or  more  of  whose  outstanding 
voting  securities  are  owned,  controlled, 
or  held  with  power  to  vote,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  such  specified  company — 
15  VS.CA.  79b(a)  (7).  (8).  and  (11). 

In  fact,  the  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Co..  in  which  A.T.  b  T.  owns 
19  percent  of  the  stock,  and  the  Clnoln- 
natl  and  Suburban  BeU  Telephone  COn 
in  whioh  A.T.  b  T.  owns  M  poreent  of 
the  ttook,  are  both  oonitdorod  by 
AT,  b  T.  as  being  part  of  the  BeU  lya- 
tem~ICefauver  heartnaa,  pate  fOI. 

On  M0A4ay«  Juno  ^  INI*  Iho  Ivi* 

Mtof  In  ooiAHlttton,  tm  Iho  prtoirvb* 

Hon  of  Um  Mnall  mdtpoMonl  ImibI* 
MWAaAs  aa^  atatn  ptttnut  lo  Iho  iM\> 
■or  of  ooMtniroUoA  of  toonoAle  powtTx 
in  Iho  Brown  Bhoo  COx  oaao^  Iho  Cowl 
hoM  Ihal  aeouialUon  of  Iho  tertoal  tn- 
dcpontfoni  ohatn  of  faaatty  ahoo  aloroo  by 
Iho  fourth  lartoal  ahoo  manttfboluror» 
itself  a  Icadtnt  ahoo  rotaOor.  both  tt> 
reetly  and  tndireetly  tlolalod  acetlon  T  of 
the  Clayton  Aet.  as  amettded  by  the  Od- 
ler^Kefauver  Aet  of  1950.  The  consid- 
erations which  led  the  Court  to  this  eon- 
chision  are  directly  relevant  here,  and 
indicate  that  the  acquisition  of  a  power- 
ful stock  position  In  the  corptntttlon  by 
other  companies  in  related  fields  would 
slmUarfy  violate  section  7. 
To  start  with,  the  Court  stressed : 
The  dominant  theme  ptmOing  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  ISSO  amendments 
was  a  fear  of  what  was  eonsldersd  to  be  a 
rising  tide  of  eoonomle  oonoentratlon  tn  Vbm 
Amifflran  economy. 

And  it  approvingly  quoted  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Judge  Learned  Hand: 

Throxigbout  the  history  of  these  [  anti- 
trust ]  statutes  It  has  been  constantly  as- 
sumed that  one  of  their  pnrpoeee  was  to 
perpetuate  and  preeerve  for  Its  own  sake,  and 
in  spite  at  poaslble  coct,  an  arganlaatlon  at 


industry  in  small  units  which  can 
tlvely    oompeta    with    each    other    lUJ.   v. 

AUiminum  Compaim  of  Aitieriai,  MS  F.  ad 
418.  42S  (ad  Clr.  IMS)). 

The  Court  went  on  to  find  that  the 
acquisiti(m  of  the  leading  independent 
family  shoe  chain  by  one  of  the  Ira-rting 
shoe  manuf acturera  would  foreclose  a 
substantial  share  of  the  retail  shoe  mar- 
ket to  small  manufacturers. 

Exactly  the  same  effect  will  result 
from  organisation  of  the  satellite  cor- 
poration as  proposed  by  HJt.  11040 — 
A.T.  Ii  T..  RCA.  General  Electric.  Lock- 
heed and  other  large  equipment  manu- 
facturers who  will  buy  most  of  the  stock 
will  certainly  try  to  use  their  inside  posi- 
tion to  allocate  the  bulk  of  the  corpora- 
tion's equipment  procurement  to  them- 
selves. In  fact.  A.T.  b  T.  at  present  buys 
all  but  a  negligible  fraction  of  its  equip- 
ment from  its  own  subsidiary.  Western 
Electric  and.  as  shown  by  tfstilmony 
from  small  businessmen  before  my  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee,  the  Western  Elec- 
tric monopoly  has  seriously  hurt  many 
small  businessmen  by  oHi«<ii»tJrty  jj. 
most  all  of  the  telephone  equipment 
market  ixcxa  thei>lay  of  free  competi- 
tion. Passage  of  ihia  prcntoeed  legisla- 
tion will  thus  fly  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
our  professed  concern  for  the  pUi^t  of 
the  small  businessman  and  for  the  re- 
duction of  concentration. 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
possibilities  of  this — the  Oentfal  Elec- 
tric Co.  and  others  clamored  for  a 
chance  to  buy  stock  in  the  corporation 
t>ecause  they  feared  A.T.  b  T.  would 
funnel  all  satellite  procurement  to  itself. 
Obviously,  this  was  because  they  plannod 
to  use  stoekowneFsh^  to  get  a  plaoe  of 
the  pie  for  themselves.  But  what  of  the 
small  busineesBsen  who  oannot  afford  t« 
buy  this  atook  01009I  m  aofttglUo 
amountaT 

One  doaa  not  aoo4  full  ownonhtp  lo 
obtain  aueb  yowar.  In  tho  Da  ^onl* 
OtMfOl  JloltN  OOiO,  V  J«  V,  It  It  ib 
Hnl  io  }Hmivm  4t  €•«  (IN  V  B,  HI 
i\U\u,  Iho  BuproBM  Gown  tMMi  Ihbl 

1^1  BaMt\a  aaai^ynaMS  a^MkMHBaaa^n 
ew    c^nnv    w*pvKwm    ve^vHvwemvmp 

b»  QoMiol  Moloro  M^  U  01  UAtilr  ooA* 
mUUn  bimHiio  IB  Iht  Mh  lb  QoMNkt 
blolMo  of  iiliboi  vuk  fbbHoi  IB  ^flokb* 

UOB  01  OOOUOB  f  V 

TiM  fattooy  Ihal  irtBo  ovmnBIb  oob 
kMoitbly  r^fiolvo  thoat  anUtiuol  pttNaBO 
>oao  0K»MM  by  Ihal  ¥ory  BioBiOB>  tn 
foolBolo  M  of  the  Baaiorliy  oplBlon«  Iho 
Court  atated: 

"nie  potency  ot  the  Influence  eff  Dtt  ^eB%% 
aa  peresat  stook  Is  peatsr  toiay  (tbsa  wban 
ant  putehatsd)  bssauas  of  tba  Ollfuiion  o( 
the  remaining  shares,  which  la  1047  were 
held  by  4Se,S10  stockhoMers;  OS  percent 
owned  no  more  than  100  shares  each  and 
60  percent  owned  no  more  than  38  Shares 
each. 

The  fact  that  there  may  be  a  few  other 
large  stockholders,  ncme  of  whom  can 
own  more  than  10  percent  of  the  voting 
stock,  does  nothing  to  reduce  the  effeet 
of  the  approximately  40  percent  which 
AT.  b  T.  win  have. 

Moreover,  ttte  decision  In  the  Da  Pont- 
Oeneral  Motors  case  did  not  turn  on  the 
number  of  directors  Du  Pont  had.  Du 
Pont  had  relatively  few  directors — ^never 
more  than  6  or  7  of  the  board,  which, 
between  1935  and  1947.  had  about  SO— 
a  smaller  percentage  than  A.T.  b  T.  vfB 
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be  aUe  to  have  in  the  satellite  corpora- 
tk».  Jn  fact,  X>i  Pont  freqnexitlj  had 
no  more  than  2  directors,  even  though, 
aoetvding  to  the  Court,  Du  Pont  had 
bought  the  stock  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  General  Motors 
buwlness. 

Mr.  CUUUCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  in  order  that  I  may 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
make  a  short  explanation  of  it? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
might  3rleld  for  that  purpose,  reserving 
my  rights  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
my  right  to  object,  I  think,  as  I  stated 
before,  questions  of  procedure  of  this 
sort  ought  to  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  majority  leader. 
It  is  my  understanding,  still  under  my 
reservation,  that  the  majority  leader  has 
suggested  that  all  amendments  be  with- 
held imtll  a  Senator  has  the  floor  In  his 
own  right  and  ofFers  them  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  press  that  point  my- 
self, but  I  shall  reserve  the  right  to 
object  until  the  majority  leader's  repre- 
smtative  can  tell  me  whether  that 
position  on  his  part  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  absolutely  unthinkable  to  me 
that  the  Senate  would  deny  a  Senator 
the  right  to  have  an  amendment  read, 
or  even  to  have  It  received  at  the  desk 
and  considered  as  having  been  read.  I 
have  never  seoi  this  happen  in  the  14 
years  I  have  served  in  this  body. 

I  Yioipe  Soiators  will  pardon  me  for 
gaining  this  impression,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  Is  a  courtesy  that  every  Senator 
has  had  and  has  been  granted,  even  dur- 
ing the  filibusters  of  the  past.  Even  then 
Senators  had  that  right. 

That  right  has  existed  as  long  as  I 
have  been  a  Monber  of  this  body.  The 
privilege  Senators  are  asking  for  was  a 
privilege  in  this  body  when  I  used  to  sit 
up  in  the  galleries  in  my  knee  breeches 
and  watch  my  father  hold  this  floor. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  Senate  is  to 
be  gagged  on  Tuesday,  and  Senators  are 
not  to  be  permitted  to  have  their  amend- 
ments read.  And  an  amendment  can- 
not be  voted  on  unless  it  has  been  read, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  except  by  imani- 
mous  consent. 

What  is  going  on  here  defies  imagina- 
tion. I  cannot  believe  it.  Why  this  is 
happening  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
understand. 

At  some  times  in  the  past,  when  some 
of  us  sou^emers  were  making  our 
northern  friends  so  angry  they  would 
"drink  our  blood"  for  opposing  their  civil 
rights  bills,  this  privilege  existed. 

I  regret  that  this  is  the  case. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  such 
is  the  case.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
Senator  saw  it  happen.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  majority  leader  who  I  thought 
would  fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  prevent 
something  like  this  from  happening  in 
the  Senate  is  taking  the  position  I  have 
described.  I  imderstand  he  is  going  to 
vote  to  gag  the  Senate  aa  Tuesday  and 
object  to  Senators 

Mr.  SMATHKRS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yldd? 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  am  talki] 
now.  I  cannot  yield  and  talk  at 
same  time.  I  never  dreamed  that 
day  would  come  when  I  would  see  su< 
force  exercised  upon  the  Senate.  No^ 
only  are  Senators  to  be  gagged  and  d»f 
nied  the  right  to  talk  about  a  bad  bill 
but  we  cannot  even  have  amendments  to 
the  bill  read.  I  regret  that  the  request 
of  the  Senator  was  objected  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  fully  understand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena-* 
tor  will  leave  his  amendment  with  mel 
and  if  the  powers  that  are  in  control  of 
the  Senate  do  not  become  brutal,  I  wiU 
try  to  have  the  Senator's  amendment 
read  at  the  time  I  conclude  my  siieechi 
I  will  try  to  protect  the  rights  of  otherti 

This  will  be  difficult  if  a  gag  rule  i^ 
to  be  forced  on  the  Senate.  I  hope  thai 
when  the  gag-rule  issue  comes  befoi^ 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  will  vote  that 
the  proposed  civil  rights  amendments 
to  the  bill  are  not  germane,  because  n 
would  be  a  travesty  if,  in  addition 
passing  a  bill  that  would  create 
greatest  monopoly  in  the  history  of  th^ 
country,  the  bill  should  also  includi^ 
amendments  to  ram  some  of  the  obnoxt-> 
ous  civil  rights  proix)sals  down  outr 
throats  as  well.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  save  the  Senate  from  Its  own  foll)^ 
in  the  event  something  of  that  sort  li 
attempted.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  cgh 
operation  of  my  friend  from  Florida  itt 
respect  to  any  attempt  to  gag  the  Sen-l 
ate  in  respect  to  title  3.  or  voting  rights; 
I  hope  I  will  have  his  support  in  any 
attempt  to  try  to  ram  through  the  Sen-t 
ate  a  rule  under  which  the  Senate  wouK) 
not  be  able  to  debate  whether  the  issuQ 
was  relevant  or  germane;  so  we  will  sav0 
the  Senator  from  his  own  folly  if  he  seekA 
to  have  gag  rule  imposed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  wilj 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  foit 
a  question. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  is  nothing 
that  pains  me  more  than  what  I  mudi 
do  now,  which  is  to  object.  ' 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Ihopeitdoefi 
not  defeat  the  Senator.  He  has  thfl 
same  problem  I  have.  I  can  tell  the  Sen4 
ator  that  if  there  is  any  rammlnil 
through  the  Senate  of  an  obnoxious  civil 
rights  amendment.  I  hope  it  does  no(J 
defeat  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  know  my  good 
friend  would  go  so  far  as  to  make  i) 
speech  for  me  or  against  me,  which** 
ever  he  thought  would  help  me  most, 
if  I  needed  it.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have 
always  counted  on  his  good  will. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  that  my  speech  would  actually  hiu-fc 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  had  beti 
ter  keep  me  out  of  the  debate,  if  he 
thinks  I  would  not  speak  for  him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  many  wonderful! 
speeches  in  my  State.  I  have  always 
been  complimented.  In  most  instance^ 
he  has  been  very  charitable  and  gen- 
erous in  his  treatment  of  me.  When  I 
have  gone  to  Louisiana,  I  have  tried  to 
be  equally  charitable  in  my  treatment 
of  him.  That  Is  the  way  I  am  sure  it 
will  always  be.  No  Senator  knows  more 
about  how  to  conduct  a  filibuster  than 


does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.    We 
are  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  ICr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  received  that  compliment 
from  experts. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  this  particular 
case  the  Senator  Is  well  aware  why  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  reach  a  vote  on  the 
satellite  commiuiications  bill  feel  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  leadership  to  object 
to  the  reading  of  an  amendment.  No 
Senator  understands  the  niles  any  better 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  understuid  it.  I  never 
thought  the  day  would  come  when  I 
would  see  someone  who  speaks  for  the 
South,  for  the  leadership,  and  for  free- 
dom on  occasion  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate seeking  to  gag  the  Senate  and  deny 
Senators  even  the  right  to  have  amend- 
ments read.  Let  us  face  reality.  If  a 
Senator  cannot  have  his  amendment 
read,  he  cannot  offer  it  after  the  gag  rule 
is  imposed. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  has  left  the  Chamber. 
He  has  given  up  hope. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Were  he  here,  we 
might  relent,  but  he  has  left. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  might  offer 
it  later  so  as  to  afford  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  done 
later.  I  hope  that  members  of  the  press 
will  see  the  opportunity  of  continuing  to 
get  some  advertising  from  A.T.  ft  T.  and 
its  subsidiaries  by  printing  the  fact  that 
it  is  being  proposed  to  gag  the  Senate 
and  not  even  permit  amendments  to  the 
bill  to  be  offered  and  considered.  To 
me  that  Is  fantastic.  I  did  not  believe 
the  leadership  would  persevere  in  such 
an  effort.  However.  I  have  seen  strange 
things  which  sometimes  I  cannot  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  discussing  the 
antitrust  aspects  of  the  bill,  to  which  I 
would  like  to  return. 

The  Brown  Shoe  opinion  also  found 
that  Brown  Shoe's  retail  outlets  com- 
peted with  Kiiuiey  and  that  the  merger 
would  eliminate  also  this  kind  of  com- 
petition in  many  cities.  The  same  re- 
sult will  flow  from  the  acquisition  of 
huge  shares  of  stock  in  this  satellite 
corporation  by  A.T.  L  T.  with  whom  the 
satellite  corporation  will  compete.  Elim- 
ination of  such  competition  is  the  in- 
evitable result.  It  is.  indeed,  one  of  the 
prime  purposes  of  permitting  the  car- 
riers to  control  the  satellite,  according 
to  Federal  Communications  Conunission 
testimony  before  both  my  Monopoly 
Subcommittee— page  473 — and  the 
Kefauver  subcommittee — 332-333.  Such 
deliberate  suppression  of  competition 
could  not  be  more  offensive  to  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  of  which  competi- 
tion is  its  very  lif  eblood.  If  we  eliminate 
competition,  we  eliminate  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  fact  that 
100  percent  ownership  is  not  involved  is 
irrelevant.  In  many  cases,  merely  par- 
tial ownership  has  been  held  to  violate 
section  7.  because  of  the  "reasonable 
probability"— which  the  Court  reaffirmed 
as  the  appropriate  test — that  competi- 
tion would  be  lessened.  In  a  strikingly 
parallel  situation,  Benrus  Watch  Co.  was 
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enjoined  from  voting  a  24 -percent  stock 
Interest  In  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  See 
Hamilton  Watch  Co.  v.  Benrus  Watch 
Co..  114,  P.  Supp.  307  (D..  Conn.),  aff'd. 
206  F  2d  738  (2d  Clr.  1953) .  The  acquisi- 
tion of  this  stock  by  a  competitor  was 
held  to  raise  a  danger  of  a  lessening  of 
competition.  Benrus*  right  to  elect  Just 
one  director  was  held  by  the  district 
court  to  give  Benrus  an  opportunity  "to 
persuade  or  to  compel  a  relaxation  of 
the  full  vigor  of  Hamilton's  competitive 
effort."  and  that  referred  to  Just  one 
director;  here  AT.  &  T.  will  be  able  to 
have  three. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  President,  what  per- 
cent is  needed  to  control  a  company  with 
a  large  amount  of  issued  stock? 

It  is  less  than  5  percent — 5  percent, 
Mr.  President.  Contrast  this  with  the 
40  percent  that  A.T.  L  T.  would  have. 

But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
for  the  other  communication  carriers 
who  may  have  slight  participation  in  the 
satellite  corporation  are  dependent  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  A.T.  L  T.  for  their 
very  existence.  Western  Union.  RCA. 
and  I.T.  ft  T.  lease  faculties  from  the 
giant  A.T.  ft  T. 

In  addition  to  being  common  carriers, 
these  corporations  are  also  manufac- 
turing concerns.  Section  201  fc)  of  the 
bill  will  not  prevent  any  carrier  from 
achieving  a  dominant  competitive  posi- 
tion. Furthermore,  if  one  party  domi- 
nates, that  party  will,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, set  the  technical  specifications. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  himian  nat;u%  to 
expect  those  specifications  to  follow  any- 
thing but  the  technical  ideas  and  ap- 
proaches of  those  who  set  them.  It  re- 
quires no  extended  explanation  that  a 
party  which  sets  specifications  based  on 
its  ideas  and  concepts  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant edge  in  any  ensuing  "competitive 
bidding"  for  hardware  produced  to  such 
specification. 

To  expect  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission  to  insure  effective  competi- 
tion is  incrcidibly  naive.  And  what  pious 
purpose  does  it  serve  to  say  in  section 
201  <c)  that  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  solicit  its  recommendations? 

Wliat  does  it  mean?  Can  it  be  any- 
thing else  but  just  plain  window 
dressing? 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  I  am  naturally  Interested  in 
secuiing  as  great  a  participation  as  pos- 
sible for  the  many  dynamic  small  busi- 
nesses of  our  Nation.  HJl.  11040  would 
serve  effectively  to  limit  or  preclude  small 
business  participation  in  this  broad, 
rapidly  growing  area  of  our  economy. 

If.  as  under  this  biU.  the  communica- 
tions carriers  own  50  percent  of  a  satel- 
lite communications  corporation,  we  can 
n^asonably  assume  that  the  manufac- 
turing divisions  or  subsidiaries  of  the 
carriers  will  be  providing  most  of  the 
equipment. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  example  is  the 
telephone  you  have  in  your  home  or  of- 
fice. Many  small  companies  can  mann- 
f  actiu-e  these  instruments  to  the  strictest 
specifications,  but  the  carriers  would 
not  purchase  them.  Western  Electric 
supplies  every  telephone  used  by  A.T.  ft  T. 
and  all  17  subsidiaries.  The  other  car- 
riers   purchase    their    equipment    from 


their  own  manufacturing  subsidiaries. 
A  small  electronics  concern  that  makes 
high-grade  telephone  equipment  testi- 
fied before  my  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
that  his  company  is  prevented  from 
growing  by  the  marketing  policies  of  the 
large  telephone  companies.  In  fact,  his 
business  was  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  was  some  10  or  12  years 
ago.'  The  National  Telephone  Coopera- 
tives Association,  on  April  4,  testified  be- 
fore Senator  KErAuvER's  subcommittee 
that  its  members  purchase  their  equip- 
ment on  a  competitive  basis,  that  the 
quality  is  comparable  with  that  of  West- 
em  Electric,  and  that  there  are  no  dif- 
ficulties in  phasing  In  their  equipment 
with  that  of  the  Bell  System.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  how- 
ever, has  been  imable  or  unwilling  to 
bring  about  competition  in  the  purchase 
of  equipment  by  the  communications 
carriers — although  it  has  always  had 
the  authority  to  do  so. 

Let  me  quote  what  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission said  in  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  concern- 
ing the  requirements  of  members  of  a 
proposed  merger: 

There  should  be  no  place  In  the  unified 
company  for  any  such  conflicts  of  Interest. 
Controls  must  therefore  be  provided  to  as- 
sure that  It  contains  no  elementa  which  are 
alBllated  with  forei^  Interests  or  connected 
with  foreign  operations.  By  the  same  token, 
the  company  should  be  divorced  of  affiila- 
Uons  with  domestic  communications  opera- 
tions. If  we  are  to  preserve  separate  domestic 
and  International  operations.  Similarly,  it 
shoxild  have  no  Interlocking  interests  with 
communications  manxifacturlng  operations. 
The  unified  company  will  have  dealings  with 
these  two  fields  for  the  exchange  of  traffic 
and  the  purchase  of  equipment,  and  the 
existence  of  the  influence  of  these  two  fields 
within  the  unified  company  would  Jeopard- 
ise the  effectuation  at  arrangements  on  these 
matters  on  an  arm's  length  basis. 

The  unified  company  should,  therefore, 
be  entirely  free  of  any  connections  with  alien 
Interests,  either  in  Its  ownership  or  Its  man- 
agement. There  should  be  no  afllllatlon  or 
connection  of  any  kind,  direct  or  Indirect, 
between  the  unified  company  and  persons 
having  huslnem  Interests  within  foreign 
countries  or  Interests  in  donjestlc  communi- 
cations or  communications-manufacturing 
activities.* 

If  we  adopted  these  wise  requirements 
today,  almost  every  one  of  the  major 
communications  carriers  would  be  ex- 
cluded. That  is  what  I  am  proposing  in 
the  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk. 

The  Justice  Department's  recent  and 
forced  enthusiasm  for  H.R.  11040  cannot 
eliminate  from  the  public  record  its  con- 
cern over  one-party  domination.  In 
its  May  5.  1961,  statement  In  Federal 
Communications  Ccxnmlsslon  docket 
No.  14024  it  said: 

The  Department  of  Justice  firmly  believes 
that  a  project  so  Important  to  the  national 
interest  should  not  be  owned  or  controlled 
by  a  single  private  organisation  irrespective 
of  the  extent  to  which  such  a  system  will  be 
subject  to  government  regulation.  (State- 
ment. Department  of  Justice,  p.  6.) 


*Long  Hearings.  Vol.  I.  p.  S31. 

■Testimony  of  ICr.  Porter.  Chairman,  FOC 
before  Senate  Interstate  Oommerce  Oon- 
mlttee.  ICar.  33,  IMS.    Heartacs  on  8. 

1S7.  p.  176. 


It  is  therefore  of  vital  importanes  to  the 
national  Interest  that  no  single  private  oon- 
oem  dominate  satellite  eommanlfcatloa. 
< Statement,  Department  of  Justloe.  p.  7.) 

The  position  thus  stated  with  respect 
to  possible  d<nninatlon  of  the  venture  by 
a  single  private  concern  was  reiterated 
by  the  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  attending  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  June  5  con- 
ference— transcript  30 — and  was  empha- 
sized in  the  most  vigorous  posslUe  terms 
by  Judge  Loevinger  in  his  appearance 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
June  14,  1961.  These  views  were  in  full 
accord  with  the  opening  statement  by 
Congressman  Celler,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  it  is  "crucial"  that  the 
Commission  "prevent  any  concern  from 
obtaining  a  monopolistic,  dominant  or 
lireferential  advantage  in  ownership 
participation" — ^transcript  6 — and  pre- 
vent "any  company  or  category  of  com- 
panies" from  obtaining  such  a  position 
in  the  ownership  of  and  sale  of  equip- 
ment— transcript  7. 

Coupled  with  the  firm  position  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Ceiler 
committee  position,  we  have  the  June  15 
statements  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ind- 
eral Communications  Commission  before 
the  same  committee.  Chairman  Mlnow 
stated: 

And  we  are  not — I  want  to  be  as  emphatic 
on  that  as  I  can — we  are  not  going  to  ap- 
prove any  plan  that  la  going  to  give  one 
company — whichever  one  it  la — any  domina- 
tion of  the  Joint  venture"  (transcript,  p. 
168). 

That  is  what  he  said  then;  that  is  not 
what  the  bill  provides. 

The  bill  guarantees  domination  of  this 
venture  by  A.T.  ft  T. 

Shortly  before  making  this  statement. 
Chairman  Mlnow  had  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  "we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  that  does  not  take  into  fiiU  ac- 
count the  Depcutment  of  Justice  views — 
transcript  131 — or  "anything  that  is  not 
going  to  comply  with  the  antnist  laws — 
transcript  131. 

Here  they  are  trying  to  carve  out  an 
cxempticm  from  the  antitrust  laws,  an 
exemption  a  mile  high  and  a  mile  wide. 

Mr.  Minow  then  stated: 

And  we  are  searching  for  formulas  which 
would  Insure  that  no — this  is  one  of  the 
tests  of  our  first  order — that  no  single  com- 
pany woxUd  be  In  any  position  where  It 
could  dominate  and  control  the  operatkm  ot 
the  system. 

In  spite  of  all  these  noble  arguments. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  HJR.  11040  vio- 
lates practically  every  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's requirements  In  his  policy  state- 
ment of  July  1961— and  I  hope  to 
discuss  this  at  length  at  a  later  date — the 
administration  has  indiscriminately  and 
blindly  swallowed  this  bill. 

Let  me  quote  a  statement  by  Repre- 
sentative Chet  HauFiKLD  in  opposing 
this  satellite  giveaway  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  May  2: 

We  are  In  a  desperate  cold  war  struggle 
with  the  Soviets,  not  only  for  the  minds, 
biM  for  the  markets  of  free  and  neutral  na- 
tMms.  If  we  are  to  be  ertppled  with  the 
deadweight  of  monopoly,  manafled  i>r1ces, 
limited  production,  and  unjustified  profits, 
we  cannot  win.     We  are  doomed  to  faUure. 
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UsteQ  to  thla  strcmg  statement  by 
Ekavdil  Ckixbk,  chalnnan  (rf  the  House 
Antttruat  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
in  omxMition  to  this  bill : 

ICtteh  of  tiM  i«T«nue  from  the  satellite 
■yatem  will  come  from  h*ti«fiing  the  measagee 
on  earth.  Under  my  amendment  the  ground 
•tatlone  of  the  American  part  of  the  space 
satellite  system  shall  be  owned  and  managed 
by  the  corporation.  This  safeguard  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  new  corporation  to  make 
money,  rather  than  handing  Its  main  source 
of  InctMtne  on  a  silver  platter  to  the  com- 
munications carriers. 

A.T.  *  T.  has  been  boldly  picketing  the 
Halls  of  Ckmgrees  advocating  that  the  com- 
munications companies  should  be  the  sole 
benefldarles  of  the  communications  satellite 
systan.  Tb  grant  the  carrier  the  ground 
stations  would  make  a  gift  to  a  few  com- 
panies of  a  potential  multlmlllion-dollar-a- 
year  mcmopcdy. 

Actually,  it  is  more  than  that:  It  is 
a  multlbllllon-dollar-a-year   monopoly. 

A.T.  &  T.  does  not  come  before  the  bar 
of  the  Ck>ngrea8  with  clean  hands.  It  Is  an 
old  offender.  In  1953.  the  FCC  negotiated 
with  A.T.  ft  T.  a  rate  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately ses  million  a  year  In  long-distance 
telephone  rates.  The  FCC  granted  this  In- 
crease because  It  believed  A.T.  &  T.  was  en- 
titled to  a  e.5-percent  rate  of  return  on 
net  book  cost. 

Since  1965.  however,  A.T.  ft  T.  has  enjoyed 
a  rate  of  return  far  In  excess  of  6.6  percent. 
In  the  years  fnsn  1965  through  1961.  If 
A.T.  ft  T.'s  rate  of  return  had  been  limited 
to  6.6  percent,  long-distance  telephone  users 
would  have  saved  api»t>xlmatel7  $985  mll- 
Uon.  Thus,  over  Uie  past  7  years,  A.T.  ft  T. 
has  overcharged  the  American  public  by 
nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

That  is  not  my  statement;  it  is  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Antl- 
IConopoly  Subcommittee  having  juris- 
diction of  matters  of  this  sort  in  the 
House.  That  is  the  statement  of  Rep- 
resentative Emanukl  Ckller,  who  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  leading  expert 
on  mxxtypols  problems  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  great  lawyer  and  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ckllxr  Is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  When  he 
speaks  about  monopoly,  he  speaks  with 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  have 
great  respect  for  Representative  Ceixer. 

Late  last  month  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
released  a  report  on  the  FCC  by  a  team  of 
management  consultants.  This  rep<H-t,  like 
the  Celler  Antitrust  SubccHxunittee  concluded 
that  the  FCC  "has  established  no  ttrm  cri- 
teria governing  such  rates  of  rettim."  More- 
over the  report  noted  that  in  1960  Bell  Sys- 
tem's purchases  from  its  wholly  owned 
subsidiary.  Western  Electric,  amounted  to 
•1.8  billion  "which  amoimt  becomes  part  of 
the  rate  base  on  which  the  Bell  companies  ex- 
pect a  rate  of  return.  Apart  frcMn  occasional 
review  of  periodic  reports,  no  examination  of 
the  tKxAs  of  Western  Electric  or  other  lead- 
ing telephone  eq\iipment  manufacturers  has 
been  undertaken  to  determine  the  reason- 
ableness of  charges  to  the  Bell  System." 
This  is  a  barbarous  situation.  Is  the  Amer- 
ican public  pajrlng  for  this  unexamined,  high 
profit?  RemMnber  Western  Electric  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  A.T.  ft  T. 

A.T.  ft  T.  has  successfully  avoided  regula- 
tion on  earth.  Divine  guidance  wiU  be 
necessary  to  regulate  A.T.  ft  T.  u  it  Is  per- 
mitted to  expand  Its  domain  into  space. 

A.T.  ft  T.  has  proposed  a  low-random 
orbit  system  which  would  require  scores  of 
satellites  and  ground  stations  in  order  to 


obtain   worldwide   coverage.     This  prof 
is  made  at  a  time  when  there  is  gener 
agreement  on  the  ultimate  desirability 
a   system   of   three   or   four   high-orbitii 
simchronous   satellites,   which    would    gil 
global  coverage  and  would  be  cheaper  bo| 
to  set  up  and  to  maintain.     If  the  existing 
commiintcatlons   companies    are    permltt 
to  own  and  operate  a  system  of  their  cholc 
they  will  have  a  strong  motive  to  retard  it 
development   and   use   in   order   to   prot 
their  vast  Investment  in  existing  equlpmealt 
and  facilities,  such  as  the  undersea  cabicis 
which  A.T.  ft  T.  is  stUl  laying  to  this  day. 

Space    satellites    will    revolutionize    coittt- 
munications  as  the  airplane  revolutioniz4 
travel.    Air  travel  as  we  know  it  today  wov 
still  be  a  mere  version  if  Congress  had  dl 
Uvered   the   budding   airUnes   business   ln| 
the   hands  of   the  existing  and  established 
railroads. 

Mr.  Celler's  amendment  was  nojt 
adopted,  and  in  spite  of  his  vigorous 
opposition,  he  voted  for  the  bill.  Mn. 
HoLiFiELD  voted  for  the  bill  also. 

Mr.  President,  the  philosophy  of  H.Iti 
11040  violates  every  principle  for  whi<i 
these  Congressmen  have  been  fighting; 
for  years. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  say  tha^ 
by  allowing  firms  other  than  the  car*- 
riers  to  have  an  ownership  interest  iti 
the  satellite  corpnarations,  no  matter  ho# 
small  the  percentage,  competitive  bidt 
ding  will  be  insured.  At  this  point,  of 
course,  we  do  not  know  how  many  non* 
carriers  will  participate  in  ownership 
The  Justice  Department's  statement  oi 
May  1961,  however,  makes  it  clear  that 
its  thinking  goes  beyond  the  mechanic^ 
of  competitive  procurement  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  problem,  to  the  "irresistr 
able"  opportunity  to  favor  the  purchase 
of  equipment  produced  by  the  dominant 
company.  In  Federal  Communications 
Commission  docket  14024  Judge  Loev^ 
inger  stated: 

Regulation  cannot  eliminate  the  inherent 
advantage  accruing  to  any  conununlcatioiM 
concern  which  solely  owns  or  controls  a 
system.  The  continuing  opportunity  ti) 
favor  its  own  facilities  would  always  b< 
present  and  would  inevitably  result  in  dl«-> 
crimination  or  suspicion  of  dlscrimlnatlot^ 
no  matter  how  strict  might  be  the  poUcM 
Of  the  dominant  company  to  provide  equal 
service  to  its  competitors. 

In  the  same  docket  is  Judge  Loev4 
inger's  assertion:  I 

The  satellite  conununications  system  cal^ 
well  be  a  prime  example  of  the  effective  op4 
eration  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  It 
is,  therefore,  of  vital  concern,  of  vital  injt 
portance.  to  the  national  Interest  that  iv^ 
single  private  concern  dominate  satellite 
conununication . 

Is  it  not  obvious,  Mr.  President,  thai 
imder  H.R.  11040,  the  A.T.  &  T.  will  b^ 
the  dominant  force  in  the  space  comn 
munications  corporation  operation? 

Section  201(c)(2)  provides  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall— 

Insure  that  all  present  and  future  author^i 
Ized  carriers  shall  have  nondiscrlmlnatorj^ 
use  of,  and  equitable  access  to,  the  comH 
munications  satellite  system  and  satellite 
terminal  stations  under  Just  and  reasonablB 
charges,  classifications,  practices,  regular 
tions,  and  other  terms  and  conditions  and 
regulate  the  manner  In  which  available  fa** 
cUities  of  the  system  and  stations  are  allon 
cated  among  such  users  thereof. 


This  soimds  fine.  Certainly  there  can 
be  rules  as  to  equitable,  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  available  facilities.  But  rules  can 
go  only  so  far.  Apart  from  the  practical 
question  of  who.  for  example,  would  de- 
cide, in  the  first  instance,  what  Is  fair, 
equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  system,  the 
real  test  of  dominance  lies  in  ownership, 
control,  and  management;  it  lies  in  who 
controls  and  determines  fundamental 
financial  questions.  It  lies  in  who  de- 
termines whether  the  system  should  be 
expanded,  and  on  what  basis;  In  who 
determines  how  technical  differences  are 
resolved,  and  so  on.  If  there  Is  domina- 
tion by  the  A.T.  ft  T.  as  this  bill  assures. 
the  critical  decisions  will,  in  reality,  be 
made  by  that  huge  private  monopoly. 

In  the  words  of  Representative 
Celler : 

American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.  so 
overshadows  the  others  In  assets,  in  Impor- 
tance, in  prestige,  It  would  mean,  in  essence, 
that  the  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Co.    would    dominate    this    situation. 

This,  in  turn,  would  put  A.T.  Ii  T.  in  a 
position  to  make  the  day-to-day  de- 
termination of  what  could  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public. 

Although  such  action  will  supctosedly 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  such  regula- 
tion from  an  external  source  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  "structuring"  a  system  with 
a  "built-in  protection  against  domina- 
tion and  its  results." 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  raise  the 
serious  question  of  "domination"  which 
this  bill,  H.R.  11040,  fails  to  answer.  In- 
stead we  are  given  a  formula  which 
assures  domination  of  the  system  by  the 
A.T.  ft  T. 

Since  we  would  be  in  reality  giving 
this  great  public  resource  as  a  gift  to 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
monopoly,  let  us  be  honest  and  above- 
board  about  it.  Let  us  eliminate  the 
window  dressing  which  is  designed 
merely  to  blind  the  eye  and  cloud  our 
understanding . 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the  en- 
actment of  this  giveaway  bill  would  con- 
stitute the  most  wanton  and  the  most 
inexcusable  piece  of  folly  every  perpe- 
trated in  our  country.  The  enactment 
of  this  measure  would  haunt  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  generations  to  come. 

There  was  a  time — and  I  hope  there 
will  be  again — when  the  i:>emocratic 
Party  successfully  held  the  mountain 
pass  against  privileged  groups  and 
against  every  attempt  on  the  part  of 
these  groups  to  usurp  the  power  of  this 
Government  and  pervert  it  to  their  own 
purposes.  Here  we  are  again  faced  with 
this  exact  problem  in  a  practical  form; 
this  is  one  of  the  issues  posed  by  H.R. 
11040.  This  issue  can  no  longer  be 
evaded  or  postponed. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
attempt  in  the  press  to  state  that  we  are 
filibustering  against  this  bill,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  I  spent  more  than 
a  year  studying  this  subject  matter.  As 
chairman  of  the  Antimonopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
I  spent  more  than  a  year,  with  the  aid 
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of  competent  staff  help,  studsrlng  this 
matter  and  trying  to  comprehend  it 
fully.  After  I  had  studied  it  for  that 
If^ngth  of  time  and  had  understood  as 
much  as  I  possibly  could  about  it,  I  came 
to  the  Senate  and  said  the  bill  should 
be  defeated.  This  is  my  second  speech 
to  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  I  know 
that  previously  I  spoke  on  the  bill  for 
about  8  hours.  But  this  bill  is  so  very 
bad  that  I  believe  Senators  who  thus  far 
have  felt  they  wish  to  vote  for  the  bill 
should  do  themselves  the  justice  of  hear- 
ing several  months  of  debate  on  it — 
unless  they  are  willing  to  vote  to  junk 
the  bill,  which  certainly  should  be  done, 
because  the  bill  is  no  good. 

But  certainly  it  is  ridiculous  for 
charges  of  filibustering  to  be  made  be- 
fore I  have  completed  my  second  speech 
on  the  bill  and  before  many  Senators 
have  even  made  their  first  speech  on  it. 

I  realize  the  great  public -relations 
power  that  is  possessed  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System  and  its  subsidiaries,  which 
include  Southern  Bell,  Chesapeake  ft 
Potctmac.  and  all  the  rest.  Approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  all  the  telephones 
in  the  United  States  are  owned  by  this 
company.  So  I  realize  the  enormous 
power  it  has  in  connection  with  public 
relations  through  the  press.  Certainly 
the  press  should  see  that  the  people  learn 
the  truth  about  our  side  of  the  argument 
in  regard  to  this  measure;  namely,  that 
a  serious  monopoly  problem  Is  Involved. 

The  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  condemns  the  bill  as 
one  of  the  worst  he  has  ever  seen;  and 
I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Antimo- 
nopwly  Subcommittee  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  ever  since  that 
committee  was  established,  14  years 
ago.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  bills  I 
have  seen.  • 

Unfortunately,  most  Senatoijs  seem 
to  have  become  committed  to  favoring 
the  bill,  and  evidently  do  not  wish  to 
hear  speeches  against  it.  For  example. 
it  was  understood  that  today  I  would 
SF>eak  against  the  bill;  and  at  this  time 
we  find  only  one  or  two  Senators  in  the 
Chamber.  But  even  if  only  a  few 
Senators  hear  me.  I  shall  speak  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  situation  has 
developed  before.  Out  m  the  reception 
room  there  is  the  picture  of  Bob  La  Fol- 
lett€-.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  the  five 
greatest  U.S.  Senators  of  all  time.  The 
picture  of  William  Borah  is  not  there, 
although  his  statue  has  been  placed  in 
the  corridor  between  this  Chamber  and 
the  rotunda. 

L<'t  me  say  that  certainly  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  In  very  bad  shape 
when  it  no  longer  has  any  Bill  Borahs 
and  George  Norrises.  In  fact,  the  last 
one  in  that  group  who  was  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  had  to  decide  to  leave  it 
and  come  over  to  our  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  refer  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse ].  Apparently  no  place 
is  left  in  the  Republican  Party  for  one 
who  entertains  those  views. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  great 
men  who  have  made  those  fights,  and 
have  persisted  in.  them  even  when  they 
have  lost,  are  regarded  by  the  great  ma- 


jority of  American  people  as  some  of 
the  very  greatest  U.S.  Senators  ever  to 
serve.  Thank  God  we  have  such  men 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  stand  here  and 
fight  against  the  effort  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  greatest  monopoly  in  the 
world  to  escape  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  which  those  great  men 
helped  put  on  our  statute  books,  so  as 
to  maintain  free  enterprise  and  compe- 
tition, sometimes  I  wonder  whether 
we  are  really  doing  justice  to  those 
whom  we  respect,  revere,  and  admire  for 
the  great  fights  they  have  made  both  to 
place  antitrust  legislation  on  the  statute 
books  and  also  to  see  to  it  that  it  re- 
mained there  and  was  followed,  and 
was  strengthened  whenever  loopholes  in 
it  developed. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  that 
subject,  I  wish  to  commend  the  two 
Senators  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver 
and  Mr.  Gore]  for  their  position  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  them; 
sometimes  I  have  thought  they  were  just 
as  wrong  as  could  be,  at  times  when 
they  opposed  some  of  us  in  connection 
with  some  measures.  Certainly  I  could 
not  have  disagreed  with  them  more  than 
I  did  on  the  basis  of  the  position  they 
took  in  regard  to  the  tidelands  bill.  I 
was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  tidelands 
bill. 

However,  Mr.  President,  they  have 
been  here,  in  the  forefront;  and  when- 
ever they  have  gained  the  impression 
that  a  bill  would  give  a  great  advantage 
to  vested  interest,  at  the  expenses  of  the 
people,  they  have — without  exception — 
"put  on  their  fighting  clothes"  and  have 
engaged  in  the  battle. 

The  junior  Sepator  from  Tennessee 
1  Mr.  GoRj^  was  probably  the  moving 
force  in  connection  with  preventing  the 
Government  s  right  to  the  patents  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  its  research 
work  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  from 
being  given  away,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people.  He  made  a  magnifi- 
cently fight,  and  he  pretty  well  won  that 
fight.  He  won  most  of  what  he  was 
fighting  for  in  the  atomic  energy  bill. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  had  no 
idea  of  winning  it.  It  seemed  to  me 
hopeless  and  a  mere  gesture.  I  sup- 
ix>se.  if  they  had  invoked  cloture,  that 
fight  would  not  have  succeeded  and  our 
investment  in  atomic  energj'  would  have 
been  given  away  to  a  monopoly  or  to  a 
few  monopolies. 

These  two  Senators  are  fighting  now 
in  the  same  tradition  to  see  that  this 
does  not  hapjien  with  respect  to  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  has  fearlessly,  and 
without  exception,  fought  to  the  bitter 
end  against  every  bill  that  appeared  to 
him  to  be  one  to  establish  a  monopoly 
or  to  undermine  the  basic  free  enter- 
prise structure  of  this  Nation  by  means 
of  monopolistic  combines. 

I  recall,  when  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  first  came  to  this  body  in  1949. 
the  so-called  basing  pomt  bill  came  up. 
It  was  an  awful  bill.     It  got  through  the 


Senate  with  no  more  than  token  resist- 
ance, almost  by  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  but  it  contained  the  Ke- 
fauver amendment,  and  those  big 
monopolistic  concerns  took  a  look  at  the 
bill  and  said,  "Oh,  my  goodness,  if  that 
Kefauver  amendment  stays  in  there,  we 
may  as  well  not  have  a  basing  point 
bill."  So  they  went  to  work  to  take  it 
out.  and  succeeded  in  conference. 

Senators  will  remember  that  killed 
the  bill.  With  that  provision  out.  we 
said.  "If  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to 
be,  we  are  going  to  fight  against  the 
conference  report."  Senators  will  recall 
that  the  Senate  adjourned  without  pass- 
ing the  bill.  Subsequently,  we  came 
back  the  next  year  and  fought  the  bat- 
tle all  over  again.  Well,  that  bill  got 
through,  but  the  President  vetoed  it, 
and  we  had  the  votes  to  uphold  the  veto, 
and  we  succeeded  in  killing  that  horrible 
bill. 

After  all.  the  preparations  have  been 
made  to  make  the  bill  look  desirable  by 
going  through  several  committees 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Pr^ldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator recall  that  in  the  effort  to  get  an 
amendment  that  would  take  away  some 
of  the  monopolistic  giveaway  of  the  bas- 
ing point  bill,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  other  Senators  joined  in  sup- 
port of  it.  and  at  that  time  we  were 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  carpmg 
criticism  for  trymg  to  protect  the  public 
interest  that  is  being  leveled  at  us  now; 
but  later  our  position  was  sustained  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  country? 

I  say  here  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, not  only  in  the  basing  point  fight, 
but  in  the  fight  against  the  effort  to  give 
away  patents  on  atomic  energy,  and  in 
all  other  fights  to  prevent  giveaways, 
which  were  "peanuts"  compared  to  this 
one.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  a  valiant  fighter.  I  want  to  say 
publicly  that  his  position  has  always 
been  sustained  by  the  public  in  his  ef- 
fort to  protect  the  heritage  of  this 
country,  even  though  his  stand  may  have 
been  unpopular  at  the  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate his  compliment.  I  assert  that 
he  did  not  get  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
just  by  accident.  He  became  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  had  always  exhibited 
a  great  interest  In  preserving  free  enter- 
prise by  resisting  the  growth  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

Even  before  he  came  to  this  body,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  had  a  reputa- 
tion, as  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  as 
one  interested  in  strengthening  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  in  preserving  the  anti- 
trust laws  from  the  assaults  of  monopo- 
lies which  would  destroy  and  undermine 
the  right  of  the  people  to  expect  free 
competition. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  suspect  the  Nation  would 
be  in  much  worse  shape  than  it  Is  today 
Insofar  as  concerns  the  right  of  small 
business  to  compete  with  large  business 
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and  the  il^t  of  monopoly  to  snuff  out 
new  compeilUon.  TtaX  Is  irtiat  we  «n 
ftghting  for  here. 

ICr.  KEPAUVBR.  Ifr.  Pxealdent,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield  farther? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the 
reason  why  the  cloture  motion  was  filed 
today,  cutting  off  the  opportunity  of 
many  Senators  who  want  to  speak  on 
the  bill  and  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  and  cutting  off  any  ef- 
fectual ability  to  present  amendments, 
of  which  there  are  many  on  the  desk,  is 
that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  find- 
ing out  that  the  public,  the  people,  are 
rfltrh^ng  on  to  what  the  bill  is?  The 
proponents  of  the  bill  know  that  the  tide 
of  pubUe  sentiment  is  turning  against 
them.  They  know  that,  if  the  debate 
were  carried  on  for  a  week  or  10  days 
longer,  the  public  would  revolt  against 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  ^th  me 
that  the  reason  why  they  are  trying  to 
ramrod  through  the  bill  at  the  present 
time  is  so  public  opinion  will  not  be 
formed  against  the  bill?  We  know  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  misinformation  about 
it,  and  that  when  the  American  pecH;>le 
get  the  message  of  the  giveaway  of  the 
heritage  of  this  country,  as  they  are  be- 
ginning to  get  the  facts  about  this  bill, 
they  will  not  stand  for  it?  The  commu- 
nications I  and  others  who  are  opposed 
to  the  bill  have  been  getting  are  in  in- 
creasing volume.  People  who  thought 
it  was  all  right  to  begin  with  have 
changed  their  minds.  A  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  speaking 
out  against  the  bill. 

So  does  not  the  Senator  think  that 
an  effort  is  being  made  here  to  satisfy 
the  lobby  pressure  and  get  the  giveaway 
bill  oner  before  the  public  can  catch  on 
to  what  Is  going  on? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  Senator, 
but  I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  say 
that  there  Is  nothing  which  upsets  one 
who  is  for  a  piece  of  legislation  more 
than  seeing  Mraibers  of  Congress  debate 
a  bill,  take  it  apart  and  criticize  It  with 
good  arguments.  They  watch  the  op- 
position gain  more  aiMl  more  votes.  This 
Is  especially  true  when  one  has  com- 
mltted^  himself  to  getting  a  bill  through 
or  passed,  and  it  is  frustrating  to  see 
votes  slipping  away. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  lobbyists, 
let  us  face  the  fact  that  American  Tele- 
phone k  Telegraph  Co..  with  Its  17 
subsidiaries,  could  bring  enough  peo- 
ple in  here  not  only  to  fill  the  galleries, 
but  to  fill  Washington,  D.C.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  Is  a  $29  billion  corpora- 
tion already,  the  biggest  that  has  ever 
existed  In  the  history  of  mankind.  I 
know  It  must  frustrate  these  lobbyists 
to  watch  first  one  Senator  and  then  an- 
other become  ccoivlnced  that  this  is  a 
bad  bill.  We  were  told  that  when  the  bill 
went  to  a  vote  on  the  House  floor  there 
were  only  about  eii^t  votes  against  it 
in  the  House. 

I  suiHioae  If  it  had  been  poasitde  to 
bring  the  blU  to  a  vote  wixaa.  the  bill 
first  came  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, more  than  half  a  dozen  Senator* 


would  have  voted  against  it  Morethai{ 
that  wlU  vote  against  it  when  a  vote  1|| 
reached  on  it.  If  the  "gag  rule"  Is  put  c^ 
the  Senate.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  pro^ 
ponents  will  succeed  in  putting  the  "ga|i 
rule"  on  it. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wifl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question  tl 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  « 
question. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Has  not  the  Sena-i 
tor  learned  that  a  great  many  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
regretted  their  votes  exceedingly?  ThatI 
view  has  been  expressed  to  me.  The 
bill  was  brought  to  the  House,  and  the 
picture  that  was  painted  was.  "We  must 
get  on  with  this  quickl:/,  or  we  will  lose 
out." 

If  there  could  have  been  a  fair  and! 
free  debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  there  would  have  been  a  very 
grave  question  as  to  whether  the  biS 
would  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre*^ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presin 
dent,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my 
mind  about  that.  If  the  House  rules 
had  permitted  what  the  Senate  rules 
permit — an  opporturxity  to  prepare  an 
argument,  to  explain  an  argument,  to 
develop  an  argmnent  and  to  make  a 
case — and  if  the  bill  had  been  subjected 
to  2  weeks  of  debate  in  the  House  ol 
Representatives,  a  great  many  House 
Members  would  have  voted  against  the 
bill  who  did  not  vote  against  it  when  it 
was  brought  before  the  House  and,  aftev 
a  few  hours  of  debate,  put  to  a  vote, 
When  Members  of  Congress  are  per-> 
mitted  to  develop  their  argtunents  and 
make  their  cases,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  the  result  is  usually  a  very  differs 
ent  matter. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  fxirther? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield  for 
question,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Did  the  Senator 
see  an  example  of  the  kind  of  lobbying 
which  is  going  on — to  pressure  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  at  the  present  time 
and  to  silence  Senators  who  might  op^ 
pose  it — in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  the  day  before  yesterday; 
in  the  article  in  which  I  believe  Jack 
Anderson,  substituting  for  Drew  Pear-t 
son.  reported  that  a  small  newspaper  in 
Bfinnesota,  with  a  circulation  of  about  a 
thousand,  dared  to  i>ublish  an  editorial 
critical  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  attempted  grab  of 
the  communications  satellite,  explaining 
how  the  public  relations  director  foff 
A.T.  &  T.  in  Minnesota  moved  in  and^ 
first,  canceled  the  advertisement  in  thf 
little  newspaper?  Then  he  went  inti^ 
the  town  and  admittedly  talked  to  mora 
than  a  dozen  persons,  to  try  to  persuade 
them  to  withdraw  their  advertising  froni 
this  little  paper,  which  had  a  circulation 
of  about  1,000,  even  implying,  according 
to  one  witness,  that  the  editor  of  tb^ 
pm>er  might  be  a  Communist  or  com-f 
mimistically  inclined. 

But  the  brave  editor  of  that  little 
newspaper  stuck  by  his  rights  and  faced 
the  big  Oollatii  notwithstanding. 

Is  that  not  an  example  of  the  kind  at 
lobbying  which  is  going  on  all  over  the 
United  States,  by  mammoth  corporatioiv 
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which  are  interested  in  receiving 
benefits  of  this  giveaway? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sure 
they  do  it  subtly.  I  do  not  believe  they 
do  it  too  brutally.  The  A.T.  h  T.  has 
learned  how  to  use  its  power  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  finesse  and  discre- 
tion. It  is  the  greatest  monopoly  in  the 
world,  and  has  been  in  this  business  for 
perhaps  more  than  100  years.  I  am  sure 
this  great  company  has  learned  how  to 
use  its  finesse  so  as  not  to  be  more  brutal 
than  necessary. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  episode  in  Min- 
nesota is  not  the  standard  procedure  ad- 
vocated by  the  company.  It  would  desire 
to  operate  more  subtly,  by  not  renewing 
the  advertising  contract,  or  hinting  to 
someone  that  the  advertising  contract 
would  not  be  renewed  with  the  news- 
paper, because  the  newsptaper  seemed  to 
be  "unsympathetic  to  free  enterprise." 
Of  course,  '•free  enterprise"  and  "monop- 
oly" are  the  same  tiling  in  the  point  of 
view  of  tills  company. 

So  in  the  name  of  "free  enterprise"  it 
would  say  that  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  continue  advertising  in  a  new^iaper 
which  wrote  socialistic  or  communistic 
ideas,  or  something  like  that,  merely  be- 
cause the  newspaper  did  not  agree  with 
the  company  with  respect  to  the  sateUite 
communications  bill. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  conversations 
reported  to  have  occurred  with  the  head 
of  public  relations  of  A.T.  ft  T.,  and  the 
extreme  pressures  exerted  by  the  15  per- 
sons who  were  sent  into  this  small  town 
to  try  to  ruin  the  little  publisher  who 
dared  to  criticize  AT.  Ii  T.  have  not  been 
denied  by  the  American  Telephone  ft 
Telegraph  Co.  or  its  public  relations 
expert;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  I 
know,  that  has  not  been  denied.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  been  said  if 
it  were  not  true. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  the 
editorial.  I  saw  the  editorial.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  published  by  any  newspaper 
in  America  dealing  with  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  Very  few  have  dared  to  print 
anything  about  A.T.  &  T.  overcharging 
the  public  in  the  past  several  years  by 
more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

We  know  what  is  the  real  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  what  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  We  know 
what  A.T.  &  T.  fears.  It  is  that  the 
new  c(xnmiuiications  satellite  would 
make  possible  an  enormous  reduction  in 
long-distance  rates.  That  is  what 
A.T.  k  T.  fears.  A.T.  k  T.  thinks  it 
had  better  get  control,  so  that  does  not 
occur. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  At  present,  if 
a  person  wishes  to  make  a  telephone  call 
from  here  to  Europe,  it  costs  about  $12 
for  3  minutes.  A  serviceman  who  wishes 
to  call  his  mother  from  Europe,  to  find 
out  about  a  death  in  the  family,  or  a 
tragedy  in  the  family,  who  talks  about 
15  minutes,  incurs  a  cost  of  about  $50. 
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I  «un  told  that  when  the  synchronous 
satellite  is  put  into  orbit,  those  who  hope 
to  have  a  major  part  in  doing  It — but 
not  A.T.  &  T.,  for  it  is  hard  to  get  facts 
out  of  them;  I  am  talking  about  the 
HuKhes  people,  as  an  example — think 
that  in  a  couple  of  years  they  could 
have  the  sateUlte  up  with  some  1.200 
channels  for  voice  alone,  and  that  with 
only  40  of  those  channels  fully  used,  at 
50  percent  of  the  existing  rates,  they 
would  be  making  a  profit. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  heard  the  same 
testimony. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  shows 
the  great  possibilities  with  respect  to  re- 
ductions in  long-distance  telephone 
rates. 

At  present,  if  the  telephone  company 
puts  through  a  call  to  Los  Angeles,  it 
probably  has  to  go  through  about  50  or 
100  microwave  towers,  each  of  which 
must  relay  the  signal,  because  one  can- 
not build  a  tower  high  enough  for 
straight  coast-to-coast  sending  line-of- 
sight  by  microwave.  To  do  so  would  re- 
quire two  towers  300  miles  high,  one  at 
each  end. 

There  is  another  way  to  do  this  job. 
It  is  possible  to  put  a  satellite  some 
22.290  miles  in  space  and  send  the  signal 
to  the  satellite  and  relay  it  back,  with 
only  one  relay.  That  would  make  it 
possible  for  a  person  to  talk  by  relaying 
the  signal  only  once  from  the  sender 
in  this  city  to  the  receiver,  let  us  say. 
in  Los  Angeles. 

To  show  how  corrupt  the  bill  is.  there 
is  much  more  telephone  traffic  between 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  than  there 
is  between  New  York  and  London.  If 
the  proposed  system  should  be  built, 
anyone  who  has  the  capsule,  the  com- 
munications satellite,  naturally  would 
wish  to  do  business  with  persons  who 
would  talk  between  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  distance  is  about  the  same 
as  the  distance  between  New  York  and 
London.  There  is  not  much  difference 
in  the  distance.  The  two  cities  are  some- 
what similar  in  distance  from  New 
York.  One  would  prefer  to  have  the 
business  between  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles, rather  than  the  business  between 
New  York  and  London. 

Why  is  there  not  something  in  the 
bill  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  bill  discour- 
ages it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  dis- 
courage it? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Surely;  why  dis- 
courage it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
compete  with  the  existing  system.  Tne 
company  wants  to  charge  for  putting  a 
telephone  call  through  50  microwave 
towers,  and  collect  long  distance  rates 
for  all  those  towers,  although  the  call 
could  be  put  through  with  one  simple 
relay;  namely,  the  satellite  in  space. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  at  a  distance  of 
22.290  miles  the  satellite  would  appear 
to  stand  still  and  remain  at  one  point 
at  all  times.  It  would  go  around  the 
earth  over  the  Equator  at  about  8.000 
miles  an  hour.  The  satellite  would  be 
in  the  air  about  eight  times  as  high  over 
the  earth  as  from  the  center  of  the 
earth  to  the  earth's  surface.   The  earth's 


surface  moves  at  about  1,000  miles  an 
hour.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
satellite  would  appear  to  stand  still  over- 
head at  all  times,  exactly  as  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  the  north  star,  which 
one  can  see  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
If  one  could  see  the  sateUite  in  the  air, 
it  would  appear  to  be  in  one  place.  About 
the  ideal  position  would  be  to  have  it 
southeast  of  where  we  are  now.  Then 
one  could  communicate  by  using  it  at 
all  times.  Using  only  one  of  those  satel- 
lites, it  would  be  possible  to  reach  92 
percent  of  all  the  telephones  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  television  stations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Or  television 
Stations.  In  my  opinion,  the  Telstar  is 
a  bunch  of  jimk.  It  is  no  good.  Of 
course,  editorials  were  written  stating 
how  good  the  system  is.  We  could  not 
use  it  now.  We  could  not  call  anyone 
by  Telstar.  Does  the  Senator  know  why? 
Telstar  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
We  could  not  reach  it.  Por  only  10  or 
15  minutes  every  so  many  days  the  Tel- 
star comes  by  so  that  messages  could  be 
sent  by  it.  Would  not  the  Senator  be  in 
a  fix  if  he  were  trying  to  call  his  wife 
in  Europe  by  Telstar?  He  would  be  bet- 
ter off  to  use  the  pony  express. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Does  not  the  bill 
substantially  commit  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  all  time  to  a  low-orbit  system — 
Telstar— and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
corporation — not  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  or  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission — to  determine  whether  ^ere 
is  ever  to  be  any  change  or  not?  In 
other  words,  whether  we  are  to  have  the 
best  system,  which  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed, or  whether  we  are  to  have  a  sys- 
tem that  within  future  years  will  be  con- 
sidered junk,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
corporation  dominated  by  A.T.  &  T.  We 
shall  have  lost  our  opportunity  to  have  a 
better  and  more  modem  system  that 
would  enable  us  to  have  an  international 
communications  satellite  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  opinion  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  will,  if  it  can,  de- 
lay the  development  of  that  fantastic 
new  communications  system  for  radio, 
television,  and  long  distance  telephone 
conversations.  It  will  deliberately  de- 
lay the  development  and  realization  of 
that  system,  because  the  system  would 
reduce  what  the  AT.  &  T.  could  charge 
with  the  existing  system.  When  the 
circuits  are  secured,  the  A.T.  &  T.  will 
use  all  the  power  it  has  in  the  Govern- 
ment— and  the  Senator  knows  that  the 
Government  is  honeycombed  with  for- 
mer A.T.  k  T.  executives — to  see  that  rate 
reductions  come  very  slowly  and  grad- 
ually, if  at  all. 

Bifr.  KEPAUVER.  Yes.  That  is  one 
reason  why  it  does  not  want  the  debate 
to  continue.  Its  executives  know  we  will 
talk  about  the  honeycombing  of  NASA, 
the  Air  Force,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  with  alumni  of  A.T.  k  T, 
who  are  using  their  power  to  promote 
the  A.T.  k  T.  cause. 


The  Senator  has  said  that  A.T.  &  T. 
would  use  its  influence  to  maintain  a 
low-orbital  system.  The  bill  substantial- 
ly provides  for  that.  I  call  attention  to 
pages  26  to  28  of  the  bill.  Instead  of 
the  President  having  discretion  to  decide 
on  the  best  system,  the  Senator  will  ob- 
serve that  subsection  7,  on  page  26  of 
the  bill,  provides: 

(7)  so  exercise  his  authority  u  to  help 
attain  coordinated  and  efficient  iiae  of  the 
electromagnetic  epectrum  and  ttoie  technical 
compatibility  of  the  system  with  existing 
communications  facilities  both  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

On  page  28,  subsection  4  provides: 

(4)  insure  that  facilities  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  and  satellite  termi- 
nal stations  are  technically  compatible  and 
interconnected  operationally  with  each 
other  and  with  existing  communications 
facilities; 

What  is  obviously  meant  is  that  what- 
ever we  agree  upon — the  A.T.  k  T.  An- 
dover  low-orbit  system,  its  satellite,  and 
whatever  else  it  may  build,  including  low- 
orbital  groimd  stations — the  President 
would  be  required  to  see  that  they  are 
coordinated  with  the  existing  facilities. 
Neither  he  nor  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  would  have  power  to 
order  the  corporation  to  see  to  it  that 
we  have  the  best  system  or  that  a  change 
is  made  from  a  low-orbital  system  to  a 
high-orbital  system.  That  is  the  clear 
meaning  of  the  bill.  It  cannot  be  read 
in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  bad. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  evil.  But  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  bill  that  is  much  worse 
than  that. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  There  are  many  evils  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
have  the  reference  at  my  fingertips. 
The  Senator  may  be  more  familiar  with 
the  technical  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  provides  that  when  the  Government 
puts  its  own  satellite  into  space  for  mil- 
itary purposes,  and  only  about  1  percent 
of  the  capacity  in  the  Government  cir- 
cuit is  added,  the  State  Department  and 
other  Government  agencies  must  use  the 
A.T.  &  T.  system,  even  though  it  may  be 
no  good,  and  although  the  Government 
has  a  satellite  in  space  that  Is  not  be- 
ing used. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  That  is  the  provision  of 
title  n,  section  201,  subsection  6,  in  which 
it  is  provided : 

(a)  the  President  shall — 

(6)  take  all  necessary  steps  to  insxire  the 
avaUablUty  and  appropriate  utilisation  of 
the  communications  satellite  system  for  such 
general  governmental  purposes  as  do  not  re- 
quire a  separate  commimlcations  satellite 
system  to  meet  unique  governmental  needs; 
and 

"Unique"  has  been  defined  to  mean, 
or  the  Record  shows  that  it  means,  im- 
less  the  Government  is  handling  some 
kind  of  coded  messages.  In  other  words, 
all  the  Government  commercial  busi- 
ness, including  USIA  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  messages  that  Agency  must  send, 
must  go  through  the  private  corporation 
syston,  even  though  the  Government 
might  have  its  own  satellite  in  space 
with  imused  channels.   The  Government 
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must  paj  tbe  coaunercial  rate  lor  using 
the  eammerclal  system.  In  other  words, 
tbe  proponl  is  not  ooly  a  giveaway  to  be- 
gin with,  but  also  It  is  a  continuing  give- 
awasr  bgr  virtue  of  a  subsidy.  Tbe  Gov- 
emment  would  pay  through  the  nose  for 
the  use  of  the  system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ed  Murrow 
has  told  us  that  if  he  is  to  do  a  reason- 
ably creditable  Job  of  getting  our  story 
aroiuid  the  world  in  oiwoeition  to  Com- 
munist pn^aganda,  he  requires  use  of 
telephone  and  cable  f  aemties  under  ex- 
isting methods  at  least  90  minutes  a  day 
to  broadcast  our  side  of  the  story  to  all 
countries  to  which  he  wishes  to  broad- 
cast. He  said  that  it  would  cost  $900 
million  at  present  rates  to  use  the  A.T. 
li  T.  system.  Congress  will  not  provide 
the  $900  million  to  do  the  Job  of  fighting 
commimism.  He  must  settle  for  about  10 
percent  of  that  amount  or  less. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Murrow's 
budget  is  only  $110  million. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Tx>ni^iffrtft  If  ve  should 
put  the  satellite  in  space,  and  we  had 
enough  money  to  operate  the  satellite, 
it  would  cost  only  a  few  minion  dollars 
extra  to  broadcast  InfMination  around 
the  world,  through  Ed  Murrow.  in  our 
fight  for  democracy  and  freedom. 

The  proposed  law  would  say,  "Oh,  no. 
Tou  cannot  do  that.  Oive  it  to  A.T.  L 
T..  even  if  you  cannot  afford  it." 

Who  in  his  right  mind  would  vote 
for  that  kind  of  measure?  But  that  pro- 
yMaa  is  in  the  bin. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  on  page  37  of 
the  bin.  It  is  very  definite. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  a  gag 
rule  of  the  Senate  we  would  be  asked 
to  state  that  the  Government  may  not 
use  Its  own  radio  station.  It  may  not 
use  Its  own  telephones  and  facilities  for 
which  it  has  paid  and  developed.  After 
the  Government  has  spent  $25  billion  and 
has  reached  the  point  it  has  reached 
we  must  enact  a  law  that  provides  that 
the  Government  cannot  have  the  sjrstem 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

That  is  ridiculous.  Tbe  Senator  frcnn 
Tennessee  ought  to  be  defeated  if  he 
voted  for  that  type  of  measure.  I  know 
he  will  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  feel  very  much  as 
did  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  It  I  had 
to  vote  for  the  bill  In  order  to  keep  my 
seat  in  the  UJ3.  Senate,  much  as  I  love 
being  here,  I  would  never  vote  for  the  bill. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator,  in  good 
conscience,  could  do  otherwise  if  he 
would  study  the  bill.  It  is  a  most  one- 
sided and  unfair  bilL  It  would  give 
away  rights  without  any  protection.  The 
question  is  always  what  the  President 
would  do  for  the  corporation,  what  NASA 
would  do  for  the  the  corporation,  what 
the  State  Department  would  do  for  the 
corporation.  The  corporation  woiild  do 
nothing  for  anyone,  except  to  receive 
double  retmnis  and  Insure  against  Gov- 
ernment use.  insure  great  payments,  and 
insure  the  absence  of  competition  with 
existing  carriers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  TiOiilslana.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  lock  Uade  Sam  in  Jail,  and  to 
hog-tie  him  and  tie  his  hands  and  feet 


behind  his  back  but  leave  his  pockeis 
open  so  A.T.  &  T.  can  get  at  his  money. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  why  t^y 
are  trying  to  rush  this  bill  through. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  nbt 
know  why  they  are  trying  to  rush  tbe 
bill  through.     Under   the   rule,   as  tt|e 

Senator  knows,  I  must  give  those  wt^o 
propose  the  bill  credit  for  the  b«St 
possible  intentions,  otherwise  I  will  b^ 
put  in  my  seat.  I  am  sure  that  they  ofe 
motivated  by  the  best  motives  in  the 
world.  I  must  say  that  if  I  want  to  keep 
the  floor.  Frankly,  I  respect  those  wlio 
are  sup[>orting  the  bill,  but  I  do  say  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  bill  that  is  as  com- 
pletely indefensible  as  this  one  is,  in  tln^t 
it  is  proposed  that  the  Government  can- 
not use  its  own  Govemment-ownod 
facilities  to  send  Government  messages. 
It  is  about  as  ridiciilous  as  it  would  1^ 
to  say  that  the  Government  cannot  bipr 
electric  power  from  TVA,  from  thole 
big  dams  the  Government  has  built  jn 
Tennessee,  and  cannot  buy  electric  powi^r 
in  order  to  light  a  bulb  in  a  Govern- 
ment building. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Or  that  the  Got- 
emment  cannot  ship  its  own  merchai^- 
dise  across  the  ocean  in  Government 
transports,  but  must  pay  ccMnmerdfl 
rates  to  the  corporations  that  own  the 
shipping  lines. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  go  ai^y 
further  with  this  thing,  we  will  be 
passing  laws  one  of  these  days  whiijh 
will  provide  that  an  American  soldier  on 
the  battlefield  cannot  fire  a  bullet 
against  an  enemy  unless  he  has  first  pa)d 
that  day's  royalty  to  the  company  that 
manufactured  the  rifie. 

It  is  ridiculous.  The  Senator  knows  lit 
is  ridiculous.  That  is  why  he  is  fighting 
the  bill.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to 
invoke  the  gag  rule  on  Senators  evt^ 
to  the  point  of  not  having  a  Senator  re«|d 
his  amendments  so  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  strike  out  some  of  this  mii- 
chlef  ?  It  is  necessary  to  read  an  amend- 
ment before  the  gag  rule  goes  into  effeet, 
or  a  Senator  will  not  be  in  a  poslticin 
to  offer  his  amendment.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator ever  seen  anything  so  ridiculous?  I 
hope  he  will  put  his  reply  in  the  fonm 
of  a  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  When  Norris  and 
La  FoUette  and  Shlpstead  carried  on  long 
debates,  they  would  at  least  be  allowed 
time  to  offer  amendments  and  get  thotn 
considered.  They  at  least  had  an  oppoT- 
txmlty  to  speak.  In  tbe  present  situa- 
ti(ni  the  gag  rule  is  applied  before  the 
case  Is  developed,  before  the  country  \a 
informed,  and  before  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  all  about  this  bUl.  It  is 
a  technical  bill.  I  have  never  seen  aoj^- 
thing  like  it  In  the  24  years  that  I  haife 
been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  ttie 
way  it  appears  to  me.  I  regret  that  ttie 
Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  let  the  one  coin- 
mittee  consider  the  bill  that  should  have 
considered  it.  That  CMnmittee  is  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  is  a  strictly 
antitrust  problem.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  antitrust  matters,  and  this  \s 
certainly  a  matter  that  should  have  gone 
to  the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
X  over  antitrust  laws. 

It  is  not  unprecedented  for  us  to  seaid 
a  bni  to  more  than  one  committee,  if  it 


contains  various  problems.  For  example, 
we  used  to  send  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
both  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Here  is  a  bill  that  would  fasten  this 
monopoly  on  the  backs  of  the  people  and 
stick  them  with  it  forever  at  a  fantastic 
cost,  with  all  kinds  of  conflicts  of  inter- 
est involved. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  never 
been  permitted  to  look  at  it.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  why.  The  reason  is  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  is  headed  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
There  was  good  reason  to  keep  it  out  of 
that  subcommittee.  That  is  one  place 
where  this  subject  would  have  been  fully 
explored. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER^  It  should  have  been 
referred  to  our  committee  for  considera- 
tion. If  it  had  been  referred  to  us.  to  the 
extent  that  I  have  any  influence,  it  never 
would  have  come  out  in  the  shape  it  is  in 
now.  We  would  not  be  establishing  a 
monopoly.  We  would  not  be  giving  our 
rights  away.  We  would  add  some  pro- 
tection for  the  Uttle  people,  whom  the 
Senator  is  trying  so  hard  to  protect  in 
his  hearings,  in  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee which  he  heads  so  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  Is  not 
much  in  the  bill  to  protect  them.  I  salute 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  trying 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  bring 
to  light  these  many  shortcomings  which 
have  developed.  I  have  tried  to  do  some 
limited  justice  to  the  monopoly  aspects  of 
the  measure,  both  today  and  in  my  pre- 
vious speech  on  this  subject. 

Those  who  try  to  contend  that  this 
fantastic  new  monopoly  should  be 
created  like  to  hide  behind  the  argiunent 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission would  be  able  to  protect  us  frcmi 
all  of  the  evils  that  we  have  discussed. 
That  is  just  not  correct.  I  have  gone 
into  this  matter  at  some  length.  I  am 
in  a  position  to  say  that  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  people  think  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Is  going  to 
protect  them  on  the  basis  of  this  bill, 
they  are  laboring  under  a  fancy  illusion. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us.  therefore,  that  we 
examine  this  record  very  carefully. 

First,  I  would  like  to  analyze  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  communications  satel- 
lites, and  then  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission's 
common  carrier  and  especially  telephone 
regulatory  function. 

My  analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
first,  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  been  and  is  using  its 
public  role  to  foster  the  interests  of  the 
communications  common  carrier  com- 
panies, especially  those  of  A.T.  fc  T..  In 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  private  monop- 
oly of  communications  satellites.  This 
is,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  interest  of  the  general  public. 

It  leads  to  the  conclusion,  second,  that 
a  shell  game  is  being  played  on  the  rest 
of  the  administration,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  public  in  which  the  al- 
leged "regulation"  which  the  Federal 
C(«miunications  Commission  is  said  to 
practice  on  the  companies  is  the  shell 
beneath  which  lies  an  uncontrolled  pri- 
vate monopoly. 
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It  leads  to  the  conclusion,  third,  that 
neither  this  Federal  Communicattons 
Commission  nor  any  other  so-called 
regulatory  machinery  is  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  the  fantastic  grant  oS  privHege 
which  would  be  given  away  by  a  dedsJon 
to  turn  the  eommonications  satellltet 
over  to  the  private  corporation  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  establish. 
1.  %oLM   or   rxonuL   coMiruNiCATtoirB  oom- 

MissiDH  m  oomnnncATtoifB  ■atslutxi 

What  has  been  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  regard 
to  communications  satellites? 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  the  responsibility  for  allo- 
cating to  nongovernmental  uses  the 
radio  spectrum  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  technical  matter  clearly  withm 
its  range  of  expertise  in  this  special  flekl. 

Is  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission poasessed  of  expertise  on  com- 
municaUons  satellite  technology?  Only 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  told  about  it  by 
the  military  and  civilian  prociurment 
and  research  and  development  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment  and  by  private  in- 
dustry. It  c(mducts  no  substantial  orig- 
inal research  or  development  work  in 
this  area  Itself.  Mr.  Mlnow  testified 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  no  scientists  or  engineers. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  digress  from 
what  I  am  about  to  say  concerning  the 
authority  of  tbe  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
feels  a  little  put  upon  to  be  treated  as 
though  he  were  really  conducting  a  fili- 
buster, when  as  a  practical  matter  be  is 
not  doing  that  at  alL  I  believe  that  I 
ought  to  know  what  constitutes  a  fili- 
buster. I  have  been  in  many  filibusters. 
I  have  participated  in  filibusters  and 
have  helped  to  organize  them.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  filibustering.  A  filibuster 
has  respectability  where  I  come  from. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Bustnen.  Since  that  committee 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly 
were  created  about  14  years  ago.  I  have 
spent  much  time  studying  the  subject 
of  monopoly.  I  think  I  can  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  anyone  that  what  I 
am  saying  about  the  monopolistic  aspects 
of  the  bill  and  the  inability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to 
cope  with  the  communications  aq^ect  of 
the  bill  is  correct.  I  believe  I  am  pre- 
senting evidence  that  needs  to  be  pre- 
sented, and  much  of  it  is  being  presented 
today  for  the  first  time.  As  I  recall,  this 
is  my  second  speech  on  the  bill,  and  what 

1  am  saying  today  is  a  part  of  the  prepa- 
ration I  had  made  before  the  bUl  was 
ever  called  up.  and  which  I  felt  the  Sen- 
ate should  understand  before  it  voted  on 
the  bill. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  obtain  a  quorum 

2  weeks  ago  today.  I  was  not  here  on 
that  day.  I  was  seeking  to  have  myself 
reelected  to  this  office.  I  was  in  Louisi- 
ana, running,  and  incidentally,  running 
pretty  good.  If  I  had  not  been  there,  I 
might  have  risked  not  getting  as  many 
votes  as  I  did.  Of  course.  I  might  have 
done  Just  as  well  had  I  stayed  up  here 
because  by  endorsing  some  of  the  other 

cvin loai 


candidates,  I  ml^^t  have  chased  off 
Bomeone  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
interested  in  voting  for  me.  Neverthe- 
less. I  did  go  to  Toiiiaiana.  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate had  to  operate  wittioat  me.  It  is 
necessary  for  Senators  to  return  to  their 
States  when  they  are  running  for  ofBce. 
evecially  if  they  are  in  trmible.  If  they 
do  not  go  home,  and  they  are  defeated 
because  they  have  not  done  so,  they 
should  be  criticized  for  their  failure  to  go 
home  and  state  their  case. 

I  hoped  this  bill  would  not  have  been 
brought  abruptly  to  a  vote  a  we^  ago 
last  Saturday,  when  I  could  not  be  here, 
because  I  wanted  to  have  the  impor- 
tunity to  explain  my  views,  as  I  am  now 
doing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  fioor. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  every  other  Member  of 
the  Senate,  as  I  speak  for  myself,  when 
I  say  we  are  all  very  happy  not  only 
about  the  renMninatlon  of  the  distin- 
guished jxuiior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
but  also  because  he  has  prevailed  so 
overwhelmingly.  We  are  glad  that  he 
attended  to  his  home  fires.  It  was  ru}t 
possible  to  insist  upon  a  vote  while  he 
was  away,  and  I  think  the  Senator  knows 
that. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
a  little  overmodest  in  his  stat^nent  con- 
cerning his  participation  in  filibusters. 
Not  only  has  he  participated;  he  has 
participated  very,  very  effectively.  It  is 
my  humble  Judgment  that  he  has  such 
great  knowledge  and  technique  in  that 
field  that  sometimes,  when  he  is  not 
filibustering,  as  he  stoutly  maintains  is 
the  case  now,  he  creates  ttie  impression, 
at  least  among  some  of  his  friends,  that 
he  may  be  filibustering.  If  we  have 
gained  a  false  impression  of  the  matter, 
we  apologize  to  our  distinguished  friend. 
We  are  happy  that  he  will  be  bt±  with 
us. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Lovilsiana.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  both  the 
Senators  from  Florida.  In  my  Judgment, 
both  oi  them  are  great  statesmen. 

I  know  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Hollaitd]  does  not  have  an 
election  coming  up  soon;  so  he  has  no 
problem  In  that  connection.  But  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Florida  is  successful  in  his  election.  Even 
though  I  think  he  is  making  a  very  bad 
m^^^fc-o  in  oonn»;tion  with  this  Ull.  I 
hope  it  does  not  harm  his  chances  of 
success  in  the  election.  I  hope  it  does 
not  turn  the  voters  of  his  State  to  the 
Republican  Party — from  disappointment 
about  the  attempt  to  use  a  gag  rule  In 
the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  kind  remarks,  and  I  appreciate  the 
source. 

So.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish 
to  discuss  brieHF  the  qualifications  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 


do  this  Job.  Is  the  Federal  Commnnica- 
tloot  OwnmtiBrinn  powMiwed  of  expertte 

Only  to  the  extent  that  tt  is  tokl  about 
it  by  the  mllttary  azkd  chrUtan  procure- 
ment and  reeearch  and  defeloiment 
agenciee  of  the  Government  and  by 
prtvate  indnstry.  So.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  practical  matter  the  Federal  Oamnm- 
nications  Onmwtssion  la  not  qualified  to 
do  this  Job.  It  conducts  no  substantial 
original  research  or  development  work 
in  this  area  itself.  Mr.  Minow  fcff^tfl.fd 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Oom- 
missiac  has  no  scientists  or  engineetv. 


Tlie  only  other  basis  for  ooneem  with 
communications  satellites  which  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission 
has  rests  <xi  the  statement  of  legislative 
purpose  for  the  creation  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  says : 

Vor  tb«  purpose  of  regulating  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  communication  by 
wire  and  radio  so  as  to  make  available,  so 
far  M  poeeible.  to  all  the  people  of  tbe  United 
Statee  a  rapid,  efficient,  nationwide,  and 
worldwide  wire  and  radio  communication 
aerrlce  witli  adequate  faculties  at  reason- 
able cbatges. 

That  quotation  is  from  the  Oommu- 
nicatlons  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  sec- 
tion 1 — a  section  of  the  act  which  directs 
the  Commission  to  keep  itself  Informed 
as  to  technical  developments  and  im- 
provements In  wire  and  radio  commu- 
nication, so  that  the  benefits  of  new 
inventions  and  developments  may  be 
made  available  to  the  pe<q)le  of  tbe 
United  States  section  218.  Another 
section  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
study  new  uses  for  radio,  provide  for 
experimental  uses  of  frequencies,  and 
generally  encourage  the  laxver  and  more 
effective  use  of  radio  in  the  public  in- 
terest— sectian  303g.  Certain  regula- 
tory responsibilities  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates  and  the  provision  of 
service  by  common  carriers  are  also 
included. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1834,  as 
amended,  however,  does  not  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
authority  to  prescribe  the  organisational 
form  for  the  conduct  of  a  communica- 
tions activity.  It  does  not  give  it  au- 
thority to  determine  when  and  how  busi- 
ness organizations  engaged  in  common 
carrier  ctHnmunicaUons  may  conduct 
foreign  relations  for  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  give  it  authority  to  deter- 
mine when  and  how  conmianicatlons 
common  carriers  may  merge.  Indeed, 
mergers  of  cable  and  radio  «v?wipft>ftff 
are  foriiidden — section  814.  The  act 
does  not  evm  give  the  Oommisslon  ex- 
plicit authority  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress amendments  to  the  act  or  new 
legislation— exeept  with  respect  to  safety 
of  life  and  property — section  4(k). 


s.  B.a.  iio«a  caxai 
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In  effect,  the  pending  bill  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  merger  of  the  international 
carriers.  It  is.  therefore,  relevant  to 
consider  the  kinds  <tf  public  policy  con- 
sideration mbldti  have  been  taken  into 
aoeount  in  connection  wttti  earlier  at- 
tempts at  merger.    We  are  here  dealing 
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with,  first,  ttie  Amerloan  Telephone  ft 
Telegraph  Ck>..  which  enjoys  a  monopoly 
of  oversea  telephone  service;  and  sec- 
ond, two  companies  which  share  the  un- 
dersea telegraph  cable  business,  and 
which  divide  the  great  bulk  of  the  over- 
sea radiotelegraph  traffic.  They  are 
RCA  Communications,  Inc.,  and  the  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  a  number  of  ef- 
forts have  been  made  by  telegraph  com- 
panies and  by  assorted  Oovemment 
agencies  to  get  agreement  among  them- 
selves and  from  Congress  on  legislation 
which  would  permit  some  kind  of  per- 
missive or  mandatory  merger  of  these 
cable  and  radio  carriers.  As  the  report 
of  the  President's  Communications  Pol- 
icy Board  said,  in  1951 : 

Propoaals  for  merger  of  American  com- 
pcuiles  providing  cable  and  radiotelegraph 
serrlcee  have  provoked  vigorous  debate  ever 
since  radio  emerged  as  a  practical  means  of 
international   communications. 

The  traditional  American  policy  against 
monopoly  has  affected  this  debate  through- 
out. Fundamental  to  this  problem  Is  the 
possibility  offered  by  radio  of  providing, 
with  relatively  small  capital  outlay,  circuit 
capacity  exceeding  the  normal  requirements 
of  international  conununlcatlons.  This 
raised  difficult  economic  questions  of  cost 
of  service,  and  the  future  profitability  of 
cables  in  the  face  of  radio  competition. 

Several  of  the  companies  have  asked  per- 
mission to  merge  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
deficits.  From  time  to  time,  some  Oovern- 
ment  departments  have  favored  consolida- 
tions for  reasons  of  national  defense,  con- 
servation of  radio  frequencies,  or  for  other 
reasons,  while  other  Government  depart- 
ments have  oppKwed  consolidation.  Some  of 
these  agencies  have  shifted  their  positions 
from  time  to  time  on  the  desirability  of  one 
or  another  form  of  merger.  At  no  time 
have  all  the  Interested  executive  agencies 
been  in  agreement  on  this  issue.  As  of  May 
1960.  this  was  stiU  the  ease. 

The  move  for  merger  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national record  communications  [telegraph] 
has  never  been  able  to  win  complete  con- 
gressional support  because  of  traditional  re- 
sistance to  monopoly.  Numerous  hearings 
have  been  held  by  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  no  legislation  has  resulted  (p. 
lSl-162). 

Here  we  see  that  there  is  a  genuine 
tradition  of  congressional  opposition  to 
a  merger,  when  essentially  the  same  fac- 
tors as  those  in  connection  with  the  com- 
munications satellites  are  involved,  or 
when  a  concern  with  a  vested  interest 
in  a  potentially  obsolete  technique  de- 
sires to  obtain  freedom  from  competition 
from  a  new  and  more  economical  tech- 
nique. Also,  we  must  remember  that 
during  all  these  decades,  proposals  to 
merge  telephone-voice  communications 
with  recorded  communications  were  not 
even  given  serious  consideration. 

4.    DI8TBUCTZON    Of   GOVnNMKNT-OWMXD   OOIC- 

iramcATioNB  ststxm  Airza  wokld  wak  n 

Two  attempts  to  get  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  merger  of  these  Interna- 
tional telegraph  common  carriers  are 
directly  relevant  to  the  present  communi- 
cations satellite  issue.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  1945,  when  hearings  on  Senate 
Resolution  187  were  held  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  Cmnmerce. 
We  were  then  at  the  end  of  World  War 
U ;  and  the  testimony  from  the  Army,  the 


Navy,  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  was  that  the  Army  ■foAxo 
communications  system  alone  com&sted 
of  some  $162  million  worth  of  the  latest 
type  of  equipment,  which  would  be|  dis- 
mantled. Of  this  equipment,  $116  mil- 
lion worth  was  overseas;  and  Gofieral 
Ingles  testified  that  about  half  i>l  it 
would  not  need  to  be  moved  In  order  to 
serve  commercial  purposes.  At  that|time 
the  combined  net  investment  for  interna- 
tional service  of  all  of  the  international 
common  carriers  was  not  quite  $52  mil- 
lion, and  they  had  a  total  of  6.000  em- 
ployees. Considerable  interest  wad  ex- 
pressed in  the  utilization  of  this  Ifitest 
type  radio  plant,  scattered  around  the 
world.  But  the  equipment  was  dis- 
mantled and  disposed  of.  That  wa$  the 
most  recent  giveaway  of  a  publicly  o»^ned 
communications  system  prior  to  IH.R. 
11040,  the  present  proposal  in  conna(tion 
with    communications   satellites. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  testimony  isub- 
mitted  at  one  of  those  hearings.  Mr. 
Porter,  then  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  was  tiestl- 
fying:  [1 

Mr.  Poster.  I  believe  that  the  gentlemen 
of  this  committee  have  had  the  privllejge  of 
witnessing  the  tremendous  modern  and  ef- 
ficient Army  and  Navy  communicationa  sys- 
tem which  have  been  built  up  during  the 
war.  In  his  testimony  before  your  commit- 
tee. Admiral  Redman  gave  you  some  indica- 
tion of  the  Government's  Investment  tb  the 
Navy  system  alone,  which,  as  you  kndw,  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Burton  Wheeler). 
Frankly,  when  you  take  into  consideffttton 
the  Investment  that  the  Government  atteady 
has  and  if  you  further  take  Into  considera- 
tion that  there  are  only  3,000  employees  In 
this  Industry  in  tliis  country,  I  am  either 
inclined  to  agree  with  what  Owen  D.  '^oung 
said  some  years  ago,  that  perhaps  interna- 
tional communications  ought  to  be  owned 
completely  by  the  Government. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  Government  oiiner- 
ship,  generally,  largely  l>ecause  of  th«  fact 
that  we  have  built  up  a  tremendous  bureauc- 
racy and  increased  centralization  of  p4)wer. 
But  here  is  quite  a  different  situatioh.  it 
seems  to  me,  where  we  are  dealing  with  an 
instrumentality  of  such  national  impottjance 
to  the  Army  and  the  Navy  In  time  of  war, 
and  to  our  Government  generally.  When  we 
have  this  tremendous  Government  invest- 
ment, if  you  are  proposing  to  turn  it  over 
to  a  private  monopoly,  I  will  confess  %  am 
extremely  doubtful  alxiut  it. 

One  thing  is  Important.  It  seems  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  that  f^ct — 
that  to  transfer  all  of  this  equipment  to  feome 
private  monopoly  might  have  a  very  bad 
effect. 

Mr.  PoRTEB.  That  is  the  point  I  was  going 
to  undertake  to  discuss. 

Senator  Cafehart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  t^ink 
that  is  a  most  important  factor. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  would  not  like  at 
the  moment  to  see  turned  over  to  a  monop- 
oly this  tremendous  establishment  ttlhlch 
lias  been  created  by  our  military  In  time  of 
war;  at  any  rate,  not  without  proper  Safe- 
guards. I  do  not  want  to  be  understof)d  as 
favoring  a  monopoly;  I  do  not  want  to  (ee  a 
monopoly  established  and  be  owned  prlviitely 
with  this  tremendous  amount  of  equip^ient 
which  has  been  purchased  and  paid  fctr  by 
the  Government.  It  is  a  very  perplttcing 
problem.  ~ 

One  suggesion  that  occiuv  to  me,  from 
what  I  have  heard  so  far,  is  that  pefhaps 
it  would  be  better — looking  at  it  fromi  the 
standpoint  of  the  betterment  of  the  coujntry 


as  a  whole  and  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Nation  in  the  future,  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  businessmen  of  this  coun- 
try— to  have  this  system  in  Government 
hands.  Then  we  would  be  able  to  direct  the 
carrier  to  go  into  various  areas  and  terri- 
tories whenever  It  Is  beneficial  to  the  general 
public,  and  not  simply  on  the  basis  of  giving 
service  to  derive  a  profit  for  a  private  com- 
pany. 

s.  CONFLICT  or  national  intexests 
In  the  same  1945  hearings  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Paul  A.  Porter,  advised 
Congress  about  a  number  of  points  where 
the  public  interest  was  not  identified  with 
that  of  the  common  carriers.  He  pointed 
out  the  "deadly  parallel"  between  the 
possibility  of  a  merged  company  favoring 
its  Investment  in  an  obsolete  technology 
and  the  experience  of  British  Cables  and 
Wireless.    He  warned  that — 

Managements  of  communications  compa- 
nies may  at  times  be  in  a  position  of  serving 
interests  other  than  our  own  national  In- 
terests. At  the  International  Communica- 
tions Conference  held  In  Warsaw  in  1936,  at 
which  the  United  States  was  represented  by 
its  Government  officials,  a  number  of  persons 
connected  with  our  U.S.  carriers  were  present 
and  actively  participated  in  the  conference 
as  members  of  delegations  of  certain  Latin 
American  countries.  Such  situations  and  the 
circumstances  whereby  our  carriers  may.  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  protecting  their 
local  Interests  at  foreign  points,  engage  In 
political  activity  within  the  foreign  country, 
raise  serious  considerations  which  1  think 
this  committee  should  take  Into  account. 
A  glance  at  a  chart  which  I  have  submitted 
will  show  the  extenslveness  of  the  interests 
of  the  IT.  &  T.  In  foreign  countries.  lU 
large  financial  stake  in  business  ventures  in 
foreign  countries  is  indicative  of  the  poten- 
tial conflict  of  Its  Interest  as  an  oi>erator  of 
U.S.  communications  with  its  interest  in 
the  protection  of  foreign  holdings. 

At  this  point.  Senator  Burton  Wheeler, 
chairman,  said: 

They  were  able  to  play  politics  sometimes 
to  aid  In  the  development  of  their  own  com- 
merce or  business  and  to  the  detriment  of 
their  own  country,  but  always  to  protect 
their  own  interests  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Porter  agreed,  stating  that  73  per- 
cent of  the  total  I.T.  b  T.  investment 
represented  investment  in  subsidiaries 
and  was  in  companies  whose  principal 
assets  were  in  subsidiaries  located  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  in  1945  took  the 
position  that — 

The  interests  of  any  company  that  has  as 
much  as  73  percent  In  foreign  countries  can- 
not be  as  strongly  allied  with  the  interests 
of  this  country  as  one  which  is  owned  solely 
and    entirely    by    interests    in    this    country. 

And  it  summarized  its  position  on  this 
and  related  conflicts  of  interest  in  a  way 
which  contrasts  very  sharply  with  the 
policy  of  the  present  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  The  position  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
was  that — 

There  should  be  no  place  in  the  unified 
company  for  any  such  conflicts  of  Interest. 
Controls  must  therefore  lie  provided  to  as- 
sure that  it  contains  no  elements  which  are 
affiliated  with  foreign  Interests  or  connected 
with  foreign  operations.  By  the  same  token, 
the  company  should  be  divorced  of  aflUia- 
tlons.  If  we  are  to  preserve  separate  domestic 
and  international  operations.     Similarly,  it 
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stKJUld  have  no  Interlocking  tntwaets  with 
communicafcloiM  manufacturing  ofweatkMM. 
The  unified  comjMuiy  wUl  taavs  «v«^Mwgp  with 
these  two  fields  for  the  exchange  of  traffic 
and  Uie  pardUM  of  equipment,  and  the 
existenee  of  the  Influenoe  at  tiksae  two  flaUs 
within  Vam  wilfled  company  woold  )ao|»Mdlae 
the  effectuation  of  arrangements  on  theae 
matters  on  an  ann'a-langth  baata. 

The  unlllad  company  ■*>^iM.  tharefora.  be 
entirely  free  of  any  onnnactloa  with  alien  In- 
terests, althar  In  its  ownarahip  or  ita  Tin-iagt 
ment.  There  ahonid  be  no  illlllstlTwi  or  eon- 
nectlon  of  any  kind,  direct  or  indliact. 
between  the  unified  oompaay  and  penons 
having  buelnees  interests  within  foreign 
countriae  or  Interests  In  domestic  ooaununl- 
catious  or  oonununlcatiODa-manttfacturlng 
activities. 

ooMvomcATioira 
ooMFBrrnoH 


C*] 


The  other  proposed  merger  legislation 
for  international  telegraph  c^mrnon  car- 
riers was  that  of  1959.  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Interstate  Commertse 
Committee  in  that  year,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commissioa,  contrary 
to  1945  when  It  did  not  approve  the  pro- 
posed merger,  espoused  the  merger  pro- 
posal which  the  major  telegraph  car- 
riers desired.  In  doing  so  it  ignored  the 
elements  alfecting  the  national  interest 
to  which,  as  I  have  shown,  the  1945  Com- 
mission gave  serious  oonsideratian.  The 
rationale  for  the  Federal  Coaunnnlca- 
tions  Oommlssion's  poaitiop  in  1959  was 
in  essence  this:  The  telephone  ftnmpftty 
had  in  the  inld-1950's  opened  its  trans- 
atlantic Toioe  cable  which  permitted 
broad-band  service.  The  military  re- 
quired intecrated  voice-record  service 
which  could  be  accommodated  by  either 
the  Ben  cables  or  hj  similar  cables  which 
might  be  laid  by  a  telecraph  carrier.  It 
was  outside  the  ftramdal  csptdtgr  of 
ea<^  of  the  major  telegraph  carriers  to 
build  competitive  broad-band  cables. 
While  the  (elecn^^h  carriers  were  then 
in  sound  flnanntal  ooDdiUons.  their  fu- 
ture was  jeopardised  by  their  inability 
to  provide  oompetittve  facilities.  Tliere- 
fore,  permissive  merger  of  the  (elegrsph 
carriers  was  recommended.  It  Is  rele- 
vant to  the  present  situation  in  retard 
to  communications  satellites  to  note  that 
the  Federal  Commimicationa  Conunls- 
sion  told  the  Senate  committee: 

AuthoriaatloB  to  the  carrtan  to  provide 
such  a  faciUty  (broad-baad  cable]  Jolntty 
would,  in  eesence,  create  the  very  merger 
which  Is  the  subject  of  Vbm  legislation  vnder 
consldemttoD  wtthoat  any  of  the  eefeguarde 
for  the  pablle  Interest  whkdi  are  not  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  and  the  Comminlon^  aug- 
gested  amendments. 

At  that  time  the  miUtary  endorsed 
the  Federal  Commtmieatlcns  Oommls- 
Blon's  reoommendatians,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  opposed  titwm.  I  want 
to  emphasise,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Ocnnmlsslan  In  those 
hearings  was  pursuing  the  genuine  his- 
torical iradition  of  main  tain  tng  oompe- 
Ution  between  the  voice — (elepban»— 
services  and  the  record — telegraph — 
services,  and  that  there  was  no  sugfes- 
tion  from  any  quarter  that  a  merger  of 
telephone  and  record  commonleatlons 
was  desirable.  Ihdeed,  the  OonunlaBion 
emphastsed  the  relattve  weakness  of  the 


combined  telegraph  carries  In  relation 
to  the  teiephone  giant  as  an  argument 
for  the  merser: 

It  WGNAd  appear  to  w  ftmJt  the  only  oppor- 
tuntty  for  the  tntematlaoal  leiinj  sjili  tados- 
try  to  maintain  ita  eompetttlve  p^Tttkm  as 
agalnat  telephony  would  be  to  pamut  It  to 
merge,  and  to  encourage  It  to  secure  as 
quickly  m  possible  the  broad  band  fadU- 
tlea  eaaenttal  to  modem  service.  The  main- 
tenance of  Internal  competition  In  the  In- 
tamaUonal  telegraph  Industry  today  would 
adveraely  affect  competition  betwaea  tdeg- 
rsphy  and  ttiephony  in  the  1900%.  In  this 
connection  we  note  that  at  present  the  seven 
competing  telegraph  carrlars  in  the  United 
States  have  a  combined  rate  base  of  lees  t>i^« 
S83  mUUon,  whereas  the  plant  of  A.T.  &  T.*s 
liong  Unee  DlTlslon  alone  approximate  tl^ 

MlllOQ. 

The  fate  of  this  merger  proposal  was 
the  same  as  that  of  its  predecessors. 
Congress  refused  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  merger 
type  of  bill  which  is  before  us  completely 
dwarfs  anything  ever  carried  in  that 
proposal  to  permit  the  telegraph  com- 
panies to  merge.  It  makes  it  look  like  a 
flea  compared  to  an  elephant. 

Now  I  wish  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
satellites  being  integrated  into  the  com- 
munications technology. 

r.  SAKLuRs  peaior  oriaBRATiDa   or  oom- 
MmncanoMS  tbcmiioioot 

Into  this  setting  came  communica- 
tions aateUitea.  And  they  brought  with 
them  a  teehncAogy  which  invites  opera- 
tional tntegratioa.  not  Just  of  cable  aikd 
wireless  telegraphy,  but  of  voice  and 
record  communicatiQns.  Whoeas  his- 
torically there  had  been  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  capacities  of  equtpment 
for  handling  telegraph  commonlcations 
and  telephone  conmmn  teatlons,  com- 
munications ff*tfHtt«i  otolltente  these 
distinctions.  They  provide  a  high-ca- 
pacity accommodation  for  all  previoos 
electronic  «snm¥wn>itpntti>nw  services  a»wi 
they  open  up  the  possibility  of  new  types 
of  serrioe. 

But  an  important  distinction  most  be 
made.  Integration  and  uniflcatian  of 
communications  equipment,  as  a  matter 
of  actual  operation,  does  not  neeessai-Uy 
require  integration  and  unification  (tf  the 
business  or  other  organisations  whV^ 
administer  the  actual  operations.  Other- 
wise we  could  not  have  had  integrated 
operation  of  transatlantic  telephone 
cables  where  the  organizatlan  at  one  end 
Is  a  govemmmt  agency  and  the  organ- 
ization at  the  other  end  is  a  commercial 
company.  Integratian  of  commonlca- 
tions technology  and  operations  is  now 
possible  through  the  satemtea.  not  only 
for  part  of  an  industry,  bat  for  the  com- 
munications equipment  of  a  whole  na- 
tion, and  even  poiiaps  within  the  fore- 
seeable fut\n«  for  the  whole  world.  We 
•re  not  yet  prepared  to  create  the  kind 
of  world  operating  organisation,  today, 
which  would  exercise  managerial  control 
over  the  communications  satellites  for  all 
nations  But  both  technological  pres- 
sores  and  the  need  to  avoid  nuclear 
destruction  must  push  us  inevitably  in 
this  direction. 

At  the  national  level  we  have  not  faced 
the  problem  of  organization  and  control 
of  the  sateUttes  on  its  merits.   If  we  did, 


we  would  have  to  f*w«Tf4w  this  praUem 
as  ofimpneied  of  two  porta:  PIrat.  what 
kind  of  physical  plant,  with  how  much 
Integration  and  unification  of  tte  facili- 
ties, both  on  the  ground  and  in  orbit, 
do  we  want  to  have?  And.  second, 
recognising  that  sumy  different  ir*n^  of 
organisations  ndght  share  in  the  use  of 
that  plant,  what  ktaids  of  otfaoinyans 
do  we  want  to  have?  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions we  have  to  ask — (a)  Do  we  want 
to  see  the  old  telegraph  and  cable  organi- 
zations merged  into  one  entitjr?  (b)  Do 
we  want  to  see  them  merged  with  the 
teiephone  organizaticm  into  a  much  big- 
ger entity?  (c)  Do  we  want  to  have  a 
fiommunlcations  satellite  organlMd  un- 
der separate  ownership?  A  deeisian  tai 
fa\'or  of  separate  ownership  for  the 
satellites  would  i>ermit  and  encourage 
competition  either  between  the  existing 
common  carriers,  or  between  a  merged 
telegraph-cable  company  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  telephone  company  on  the 
other.  In  this  event,  the  undeslraMe  ef- 
fects of  private  monopoly  would  be 
checked  If  not  eliminated. 
s.  aoLB  or  A.T.  a  t.  amd  iiiimii  ooscannncA- 
Ta>MB  ooBciaBaacnf  em    DsnauczwAnoBf    or 

BATSLLRa  OOtdCVmCATSOIVS   VOCJKT 

Before  these  questions  could  be  even 
discussed,  the  American  Telephone  k 
Telegraph  Co..  the  world's  biggest  private 
monopoly,  was  pref>ared  to  make  ita 
move  to  fit  the  satellites  to  ita  organlsa- 
tiooal  and  policy  pattern. 

And  the  Federal  CoauminicatiODB  Com- 
mission, judged  by  its  words  and  actioos. 
was  ready  to  do  its  prompting.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  in  the  preceding 
aewtnl  decades,  the  furthest  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  went  in 
advocating  international  commcn  cairier 
merger  was  to  e^iouse  one  limited  to  the 
telegraph  carriers.  And  it  did  that  with 
appropriate  respect  for  the  legislative 
prerogative  of  Congress.  But  i>*gi™»<T^g 
in  early  1961.  In  the  coarse  of  sponsor- 
ing private  ownoshlp  of  commnnica- 
tions  satellites,  the  nde  of  the  Fedoml 
romm«niicatlons  Commissian  became 
one  of  creating  an  organisation  and 
policy  which  would  aocompUsh  opera- 
tional unification— de  facto  merger— of 
the  major  International  *>**"*"*«"  carriers 
of  both  telephone  and  tdegraph  tralBc. 
and  of  placing  this  merged  enttty  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  prlvmte  monopoly.  In 
this  connection.  Qeneral  Bamcff,  in  his 
testimony  liefcte  the  Harrisan  eommit- 
tee,  says  that  the  Inevltahle  resott  of 
the  privately  owned  satellite  oorporatlon 
wotdd  be  merger  of  the  carriers  in  a 
legallxed  UKHiopoly.  The  Intended  ef- 
fect of  the  Federal  Oarammiicatlans 
Commission's  plans  was  to  create  the  de- 
sired private  organization  and  pt^cy 
and  then  to  present  It  as  an  accomplished 
fact  for  congressional  rubberstamplng. 
The  telegraph  carriers  winy-nlSy  are  to 
be  carried  along.  RCA  was  not  too 
hivpy  about  the  A.T.  4  T.-domlnated 
monopoly.  Western  Union  opposed  cer- 
tain Important  features  of  the  plso.  Of 
the  major  telegraph  eartiers.  only 
I.T.  A  T.  seems  happy  with  the  plan. 

Mr.  OORB.  ifr.  PrsiUait.  will  tbe 
Senator  yiekir 
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Tbe  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hicnr  in  the  Chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Ifr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  aORE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  mind  obtaining  unanimous  con- 
sent so  that  I  might  read  f nun  the  news 
Ucker  for  his  edification? 

This  message  came  In  on  the  teletype. 
The  Senator  may  wish  to  read  it. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  handed  me  a  message 
from  the  ticker.  Since  there  has  been 
so  much  objection  to  mere  Ricom)  in- 
sertions— smnething  which  is  ordinarily 
permitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate— 
I  will  read  what  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [BCr.  Gobs]  brought  in: 

PoBTLAMD.  Om.— The  Western  States 
Democrstle  Conference  has  decided  to  urge 
further  hearings  on  a  bill  to  establish  pri- 
vate ownership  of  173.  space  conununlca- 
tlcms. 

A  news  release  from  Sylvia  Member,  Port- 
land, executive  secretary  of  the  conference, 
said:  "In  view  of  a  statement  of  President 
Truman  and  testimony  at  hearings  raising 
serious  unanswered  questions,  we  request 
pos^xmement  of  congressional  consideration 
of  the  Ttolatar  bill  tox  several  months  to  allow 
full  hearing  and  resolution  of  Issues  raised." 

That  is  interesting.  The  Western 
Conference  of  Democrats  has  called  upon 
the  party  not  to  put  the  gag  rule  on 
those  of  us  who  are  talking  about  the 
bin.  They  have  asked  us  not  to  apply 
the  gag  rule,  but  to  give  the  subject 
further  study. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wHI  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  action  indicates  that  as  the 
country  learns  about  the  bill,  opposition 
to  its  passage  is  growing? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  I  find  this  amusing.  I  re- 
call the  time  when  Harry  Truman — God 
bless  him,  for  he  sincerely  tried  to  do 
the  best  he  could — attempted  to  apply 
a  gag  rule  to  us  Confederates  on  a  civil 
rights  bill.  Now  he  is  assisting  some 
Confederates  and  the  rest  of  us  in  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  application  of  a  gag 
rule  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
an  odd  turn  of  events. 

Senator  can  talk  all  they  wish  about 
those  of  us  who  are  opposing  the  bill 
being  a  handful  of  liberals.  We  have 
one  of  the  most  respected  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  all  times  on  our 
side.  I  predict  that  his  name  will  grow 
greater  with  history,  and  his  luster  will 
shine  evermore  for  some  of  the  coiura- 
geous  decisions  that  he  made  whUe  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States  and 
prior  to  the  time  he  became  President. 
He  is  a  man  who  understands  the  mo- 
nopoly problem.  As  a  Senator,  he  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  He  has 
vetoed  monopolistic  bills.  The  Senator 
knows  it  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  Without  revealing  any 
Illustrious  names,  does  not  the  Senator 
expect  that  if  the  debate  continues  for 
a  few  more  das^,  as  we  fully  expect  it 
will,  more  illustrious  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  will  join  in  opposition  to 
passage  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louslana.  There!  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  Senators  must  Ix  edu- 
cated to  find  out  what  the  bill  is  all 
about.  For  example,  if  I  wished  |to  tell 
someone  where  to  go  to  find  out  what  a 
mischievous  thing  the  bill  is.  I  Iwould 
like  to  have  him  read  my  speech.  %  have 
delivered  only  a  quarter  of  It  since  I 
started  some  time  ago.  I  hope  to  com- 
plete about  half  of  my  presentation  by 
the  time  I  suspend  for  the  day.  jt  will 
take  a  while  longer  for  me  to  make  my 
presentatlon-in-chlef  on  the  bin.  The 
subject  is  very  complicated. 

I  believe  the  Senator  knows  that  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments have  been  bludgeoned  to  giv(  their 
approval  to  the  monstrosity  that  is  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Senator  knows 
that  they  have  been  bludgeoned  inlto  go- 
ing along  with  the  proposal.  I  cannot 
tell  what  I  know,  for  it  would  violate  my 
code  of  ethics  to  say  something  that  was 
told  me  in  confidence.  The  Senator 
knows  how  the  measure  was  pushed 
through  some  of  the  departments.  After 
recommendations  were  presentedl  they 
proceeded  to  drop  many  of  them. 

How  do  Senators  think  the  Secretary 
of  State  likes  to  go  along  with  the  pro- 
posal? While  Secretary  of  State  W  the 
United  States,  in  effect  he  would  lt>e  do- 
ing the  bidding  of  a  private  company. 
He  should  be  outraged. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  Unite^  Na- 
tions said  that  the  United  Nationfl  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
proposal.  Other  countries  do  not  agree 
that  we  even  have  a  right  to  put  a 
satellite  in  space.  Only  for  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  prograito  was 
it  agreed  that  we  would  have  thel  right 
to  put  one  up.  It  might  be  a  violatton  of 
what  might  be  someone  else's  pmperty 
rights.  That  argiunent  was  thrown  out. 
I  believe  the  distinguished  chairiian  of 
the  committee  studied  the  question  and 
concluded  that  it  was  nothing  but  ft  new 
way  of  doing  what  we  had  already  been 
doing,  and  should  be  considered  ajily  in 
that  light.  The  Acting  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  speaking  for  Mr. 
Stevenson— I  suppose,  because  Mr.  Ste- 
venson was  not  available  at  the  mo- 
ment— said  that  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment was  like  saying  that  a  wuclear 
explosion  was  only  another  way  of  setting 
off  a  firecracker. 

That  is  how  much  sense  he  thpught 
the  Space  Committee  made  in  the  bill 
when  all  reference  to  the  Unltet)  Na- 
tions was  eliminated.  After  all,  iti  must 
be  agreed  within  the  United  Nation*  that 
we  have  the  right  to  put  a  satellite  over 
someone  else's  property. 

Frankly,  it  is  a  serious  question.  TThose 
in  charge  of  the  bill  do  not  wajit  to 
talk  about  it.  They  want  to  piish  it 
through.  They  want  to  slip  it  through 
in  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  a  sihoke- 
screen  of  misinformation.  The  Senator 
well  knows  that  the  least  helpful  wit- 
nesses we  could  find  to  tell  us  what  the 
bill  is  all  about  were  those  who  were 
supposed  to  own  and  control  thei  sys- 
tem— the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  itself.  To  get  informfeition 
out  of  them,  it  must  be  pulled  out  us  one 
would  pull  teeth— and  I  mean  wlkdom 
teeth. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  recog- 
nize the  following  statement  as  the  words 
of  an  oflicial  of  the  U.S.  Government: 

Now.  the  fourth  part  of  the  space  program 
looks  toward  the  establishment  of  a  global 
system  of  communications  satellites.  Space 
technology  has  opened  enormous  possibili- 
ties for  international  communications. 
Within  a  few  years  satellites  will  make  pos- 
sible a  vast  Increase  In  the  control  and 
quality  of  International  radio,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  traffic.  In  addition,  something 
new  wlU  be  added:  the  possibilities  of  re- 
laying television  broadcasts  around  the  globe. 

This  fundamental  breakthrough  In  com- 
munication could  affect  the  lives  of  people 
everywhere.  It  could  forge  new  bonds  at 
mutual  knowledge  and  understanding  be- 
tween nations.  It  could  offer  a  powerful 
tool  to  improve  literacy  and  education  in 
developing  areas.  It  could  support  world 
weather  services  by  speedy  transmittal  of 
data.  It  could  enable  leaders  of  nations  to 
talk  face  to  face  on  a  convenient  and  re- 
liable basis. 

The  United  SUtes  wishes  to  see  this  fa- 
cility made  available  to  all  states  on  a  global 
and  nondiscriminatory  basis.  We  conceive 
of  this  as  an  International  service. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  yield  for  a  point  of  order. 
If  the  Chair  wishes  to  put  a  Senator  In 
his  seat,  he  may  do  so.  But  I  have  the 
fioor.  I  yielded  for  a  question.  I  did 
not  yield  for  any  other  purp>ose.  Since 
Senators  wish  to  be  technical.  I  too.  shall 
be  technical. 

Mr.  President,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
I  thought.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Etoes  the  Senator  recog- 
nize the  words  I  have  read,  which  I 
completed  reading  except  for  two  lines, 
as  the  words  of  an  oflBcial  of  the  U.S. 
Government? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  Adlal  Stevenson,  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  made  that 
statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  yield 
for  a  question.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
confirm  whether  I  am  correct  In  what 
I  have  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  WUl  the  Senator  concede 
that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  Adlai  Stevenson? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  with  a  number  of  views  of  Adlal 
Stevenson.  He  is  a  diplomat,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  his  views  in  that  field,  and 
I  am  also  familiar  with  his  views  with 
respect  to  free  enterprise.  He  is  in  favor 
of  free  enterprise  rather  than  big  monop- 
olies, although  I  believe  he  made  his 
best  fees  as  a  lawyer  representing 
A.T.  &  T.;  nevertheless,  he  does  believe 
in  free  enterprise  and  in  competition. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  Adlai  Stevenson  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Government  and  Is  its 
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tir^viSSS  "^*^*-    That  la  en-  broadcast  programs  to  half  the  world  at 

tirely  correct.  o^g  time. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  should  like  to  ask  the 


All  that  will  be  necessary  to 
do  will  be  to  develop  an  atomic  reactor- 


lavishly  financed. 

I    was    constantly    confronted    with 
beUig  called  a  Socialist  or  a  Oommu- 


<?*>nat/»r  Tf  thp  Vnn^inHj^-  Jrlflr'  i  ^^  ^"^  «>«  «>  aeveiop  an  atomic  reactor-  mst.  I  suppose  I  have  been  called  a 
SeT^riirS  of  JS  f^m^t^TJ*'  0Pe«ted  battery,  and  to  put  this  satel-  Socialist  so^w  times,  for  believS?  i! 
'}^!^sS^:t.^^r^L^^^l''^..}^^     lite  22.000  miles  out  m  space  to  brx>ad-     compeUUve   free   entS>ri«..   and^JS 


Adlal  Stevenson  represents  the  position 
of  the  UJ3.  Government  as  conveyed  to 
the  United  Nations  by  Ambassador 
Stevenson,  the  concluding  sentence 
being,  "We  would  like  to  see  United 
Nations  members  not  only  use  this  serv- 
ice, but  also  participate  in  its  ownership 
and  operation.  If  they  so  desire"? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
entirely  correct.  The  committee  simply 
disposed  of  what  Mr.  Stevenson  was  rec- 
ommending and  threw  it  all  out.  In 
other  words.  Bifr.  Stevenson  was  saying 
to  th«n.  "You  must  get  the  United  Na- 
tions to  work  with  you  on  this  thing. 
If  you  don't  work  with  them,  the  Rus- 
sians will  say  you  do  not  have  any  right 
to  put  It  up  there,  and  they  might  shoot 
it  down,  just  to  be  done  with  It."  That 
is  what  they  did  with  Francis  Gary 
Powers. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  when  Dr.  Dryden.  the  head  of 
NASA,  was  before  the  committee,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  asked 
him  what  would  be  the  result  if  the 
United  States  had  placed  a  communica- 
tions satellite  in  orbit  without  the  at- 
tainment of  the  requisite  ability  to  make 
it  a  viable  system,  and  another  country 
with  the  requisite  capability  placed  thelr 
satellite  in  a  similar  orbit  on  the  same 
wavelength,  and  the  answer  of  Dr.  Dry- 
den was.  "Complete  confusion"? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  people  who  are  fighting  to  get 
this  bill  through  and  to  turn  this  over 
to  A.T.  &  T.  t>efore  we  even  see  what  it  is. 
do  not  even  want  to  talk  about  these 
things.  They  want  to  gloss  all  this  over. 
It  is  quite  amusing  the  way  the  A.T.  ft  T. 
people  come  to  talk  to  one  about  all  this. 
They  say.  "It's  no  good.  It  won't  work. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  worth  much." 

It  reminds  me  of  the  way  a  lease  seek- 
er goes  to  a  farmer  and  says  to  him. 
"Oh.  there  couldn't  possibly  be  any  oil 
on  your  land."  Half  the  time  he  already 
has  a  core  sample  obtained  from  some- 
one who  has  drilled  a  well  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  down  the  road  from  this  farmer, 
which  bhows  that  there  is  a  tranendous 
amount  of  oil.  and  that  the  chance  of 
finding  oil  on  the  farm  Is  about  50  to  1 
that  it  is  there.  Nevertheless,  this  man 
will  say  to  the  farmer.  "Oh.  it  is  no 
good:  tliere  could  not  poasil^  be  any  oil 
under  your  land." 

Their  attitude  has  been  to  try  to  per- 
suade us  that  this  satellite  would  not 
work,  that  it  is  no  good,  that  it  could 
not  succeed.  Their  attitude  is  that,  well, 
they  want  this  merely  because  they  are 
in  ttiat  kind  of  business  and  ttiey  ought 
to  have  it  even  though  it  will  not  be  any 
good. 

The  people  who  really  know  some- 
thing about  this  say  that  this  apace  satd- 
lite  will  make  present  radio  and  tdevision 


cast  television  programs  over  five  or  six 
channels  at  the  same  time  in  different 
languages. 

What  does  A.T.  ft  T.  say  about  that? 
They  say  that  would  not  work.  It  never 
could  work,  they  say,  because  people  In 
Europe  have  a  different  kind  of  tube, 
of  different  dimensions  than  we  have  in 
our  television  sets.  Anyone  knows  that 
if  five  or  six  programs  were  being  beamed 
at  the  same  time  off  a  satellite,  and  they 
were  able  to  see  this  excellent  enter- 
tainment, people  would  buy  the  televis- 
ion tube  of  the  proper  dimension.  It  is 
the  same  as  when  television  first  came  in. 
People  did  not  have  television  sets,  but 
they  bought  them  after  a  while.  The 
first  ones  were  not  very  good.  After  a 
while  people  got  new  sets.  I  dare  say 
that  there  are  few  people  today  who 
have  television  sets  that  are  more  than 
10  years  old.  They  bought  the  new  sets 
when  the  changes  were  made.  The  same 
thing  was  true  when  FM  radios  first 
came  in.  when  they  used  a  different  fre- 
quency band.    People  bought  new  sets. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  big  money 
bill  of  Congress.  This  is  the  billion- 
dollar  bill.  This  is  the  big  one.  A.T.  ft  T. 
tries  to  make  It  appear  that  this  is  noth- 
ing at  all.  Why  would  they  try  to  put 
the  gag  rule  on  the  Senate  and  try  to 
ram  this  bill  through,  if  they  thought 
this  thing  was  no  good?  Ttiey  want  to 
ram  this  through  so  people  will  not  hear 
any  more  statements  like  the  ones  made 
by  Harry  Truman,  and  about  the  kind 
of  action  that  the  Western  Conference 
has  taken.  Thank  the  merciful  Lord 
for  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate.  The 
people  will  hear  about  this. 

Perhaps  th^  will  be  able  to  gag  us 
and  to  hogtle  us  and  to  ram  this  bill 
through  the  Senate.  Maybe  they  will  be 
able  to  do  it.  They  could  not  do  it  with 
civil  rights.  Apparently  some  Senators 
who  would  not  vote  to  gag  the  debate 
on  civil  rights  may  vote  to  gag  us  now 
on  this  measure,  which  would  create  a 
tremendous  monopoly.  There  are  some 
Senators  who  apparently  will  vote  for 
cloture  on  this  measure.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  can  bring  themselves  to  do  it. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  face  it:  with  aU 
the  power  that  the  NAACP  has.  they  do 
not  have  the  power  of  A.T.  ft  T. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senatw  and  Con- 
gressman, I  am  sure,  has  been  visited  hf 
A.T.  ft  T.  task  forces  from  their  hone 
areas.  The  lobbying  has  been  such  as 
was  never  seen  before  in  Congress,  al- 
though it  has  been  in  pretty  good  taste. 
I  beUeve  the  telephtme  company  Is  try- 
ing to  use  the  carrot  more  than  the 
sUek. 

When  I  was  nmnlng  for  ofOce  I  was 
surprised  that  my  opponent  was  not  bet- 
ter financed.  I  thought  he  was  flnanced 
well  oiough.  but  not  as  well  as  I  thought 
he  would  be.  because  I  thought  that  any- 
one who  would  uphold  the  position  of 
A.T.  ft  T.  would  be  very  handsomely 
flnanced  indeed.    I  was  siuprlsed  that 


been  called  a  Communist  so  many  tl'wwr. 
that  I  have  almost  gotten  used  to  it.  I 
suppose  If  I  am  a  Socialist,  there  must 
be  a  good  many  of  them  m  r^nii^tm^^B 
because  I  received  over  80  percent  of  the 
votes. 

So  far  as  public  evidence  Is  concerned, 
the  Industry's  campaign  through  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  began  before  the  Fed- 
eral Cooununications  Commlaston's  open 
involvement.  In  October  1960,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  in  a  speech  said: 

Traditionally,  communications  servloes  In 
this  country  have  been  provided  by  privately 
financed  carriers  competing  with  one  another 
to  serve  the  pubUc  Interest  xinder  Federal 
controls  and  regulations.  There  isrmn  to 
be  no  reason  to  change  that  poUcy  with  tbe 
advent  of  commiinlcatlons. 

On  I>ecember  30,  1960.  a  White  House 
statement  released  by  Mr.  Haggerty  used 
vli-tually  the  same  words.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  first  pub- 
Uc statement  on  the  campaign  was  re- 
leased on  February  28,  1961.  and  It  con- 
sisted of  a  most  curioiis  document, 
headed  "Memorandum  of  Undnvtand- 
Ing  Between  Federal  CtHumunications 
Commission  and  NASA  on  Respective 
Civil  Space  Ccxnmunications  Activities,*' 
the  relevant  operative  provisions  of 
which  were  that  both  agencies  affirm  the 
following  propositions  as  guiddlnes  for 
the  coordinated  conduct  of  their  respec- 
tive activities: 

1.  The  earUast  practicable  reallaation  of  a 
oocomerciaUy  operable  oommunlcvtioii  satel- 
lite system  is  a  national  objective. 

2.  The  attainment  erf  this  urgent  nwtkmal 
objective  in  the  Add  of  oommuiUoatlaas  oaay 
be  aeoampUshed  through  conoarted  aetk» 
by    existing    agencies    of    Oovemment    and^ 
private  enterprise. 

3.  The  sUtutory  authority  of  NASA  and 
the  Federal  Ckxnmunlcatlons  CkxnmlMlon 
appears  adequate  to  enable  each  agency  to 
proceed  expeditiously  with  the  research  and 
development  activities  necessary  to  achieve  a 
commcTclaUy  operable  oammunlcatton  satal- 
Ute  system.  QpttiaX  problems  which  may 
arise  In  connection  with  the  rcgulatlcm  oif  a 
oonunerdaUy  operable  system  are  being  ex- 
plored by  both  agencies,  and  may  result  in 
legislative  recommendations  at  a  later  date. 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  traditional 
policy  oH  conducting  international  commu- 
nications servloes  through  private  enterprise 
subject  to  Oovemment  regulation,  private 
enterprise  should  be  encouraged  to  imder- 
take  devtiopmuit  and  utUlaatlon  of  satellite 
systems  for  pubUc  oommunlcatton 


7.  The  Federal  Communications  Oommls- 
sion  In  appropriate  cooperation  with  other 
Oovemmeut  agencies,  wm  ooattnue  to  dlrset 
Its  acttvltleB  in  this  field  toward  ttie  devdop. 
ment  of  oommunloatlona  poUcy  and  the 
Implementation  and  utilisation  of  space 
teleoommunicattons  technology  through  ths 
licensing  and  regulatkm  of  UjB.  «~*"»«**n 
carriers. 

usuBPATiON  or  poocTMUKZifa  rowsi  BT 
PEoaaAx.  ooBcmncxcanoMS  coKMuaow 

Now  let  us  review  the  aeUvities  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
the  past  year. 

First  Its  acts  of  commission 
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llK  Federml  CommttnicAUoQs  Commis- 
sion's most  important  act  of  commissiMi 
in  regaitl  to  eommanicatians  MtelUtes 
was.  In  my  opinion,  the  usurpation  of 
poUeymaklnc  power  which  this  "Mem- 
orandum of  Understanding"  revealed.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Federal  Communications 
CommiHkm  has  no  statutory  tMsis  for 
mairiinr  Tifttir>n«Li  policy  ooncemlnfiT  the 
style  of  organinatlnn  and  operation  of  a 
radical  technical  innovation  such  as 
ccHnmunlcations  satellites.  And  the 
many  provisions  of  the  Communicatituis 
Act  whteh  aiHDly  the  antitrust  laws  to 
various  features  of  the  commercial  activ- 
ities within  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  regulatory  powers,  to- 
gether with  the  legislative  history  of 
proposals  for  merger  of  international 
communications  carriers  would  seem  to 
leave  the  Federal  Commimications  Com- 
mission no  legal  footing  for  this  usiirpa- 
tl(m.  AxMl  indeed  the  Commission  some- 
times speaks  to  Congress  in  terms  which 
suggest  that  a  legal  basis  for  its  activi- 
ties is  obvious  or  imnecessary.  Thus, 
Commissioner  Craven,  speaking  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
before  the  Small  Business  Committee's 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  last  August, 
said: 

The  OommlMlon's  efforts  •  •  •  are  baeed 
upon  tba  oonvletloa  that  aateUlte  oommunl- 
eattons  wUl  and  should  take  its  place  within 
the  tramework  of  our  private  ent«'prlse 
system.  uzKler  which  public  communications 
facilities  axe  owned  and  operated  by  private 
companies  subject  to  Government  regula- 
tion. This  conviction  Is  consistent  with 
eoogresslonal  policy  expressed  In  the  Com- 
munlesttOBa  Act  <tf  19M,  as  amended. 

Ilie  Federal  Communicatians  Com- 
mission's treatment  of  the  question  of 
its  policymaking  anthorl^  is  utterly 
absurd.  For  while  the  act  which  created 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion permits  the  private  operation  of 
commimieaticms  carriers,  it  does  not  pre- 
scribe it. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  has 
proceeded  as  though  the  act  requires  it 
to  take  such  action,  which  it  does  not. 
It  would  be  equally  valid  to  argue  the 
opposite:  by  remaining  silent  on  the 
ownership  of  the  then-known  means  of 
ecmmunleatifms,  Ccmgreas  reserved  a 
free  hand  for  itself  with  respect  to  such 
new  techniques  as  the  satellites.  Tou 
win  not  find  in  the  hearings  or  debates 
on  this  act  any  prophetic  vision  of  com- 
munications satellites,  nor  of  the  prob- 
lems of  policy  and  Mganlsation  which 
they  present.  Indeed,  where  the  service 
was  Inberaitly,  that  is,  technically, 
monopolistic,  as  in  the  case  of  the  licens- 
ing of  the  radio  spectrum,  Congress  de- 
termined that  the  monopoly  should  be 
public  property.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
In  their  international  character,  com- 
munications satrilites  have  more  char- 
acteristics in  common  with  the  radio 
spectrum  than  with  a  telephone  or  tele- 
grai^  line.  On  this  basis,  one  could 
argue  that  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Communications  Act  would  support  a 
publicly  owned  operation  and  no  other. 

In  enunciating  Its  policy  on  the  owner- 
ship and  regulation  of  communications 
satellites,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  asserts  that  as  the  guardian 
of  the  public  interest  in  these  matters 


it  knows  that  the  public  interesftj  co- 
incides with  the  p<dicy  it  is 
There  is  no  question  that  the  polic)f|  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
pursuing  is  essentially  the  same  asjthat 
of  the  American  Telephone  k  Teleetfaph 
in  particular  and  of  the  common  carriers 
in  general.  It  follows  inevitably  and 
logically,  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  conceives  the  public 
interest  to  t)e  identical  with  that  of  uiese 
industries.  In  short:  what  is  goo^T for 
A.T.  t  T.  is  good  for  the  country. 

In  order  to  make  this  policy  credible, 
the  Federal  Communications  Con^nis- 
sion  and  others  who  pursue  the  indus- 
try's policy  have  had  to  rewrite  our 
history.  Thus,  whoever  wrote  President 
Kennedy's  letter  of  February  7  to  ac- 
company the  submission  of  the  adjhin- 
istration  bill  to  Congress  was  ton- 
strained  to  say: 

Throughout  oiir  history  this  country's 
national  communication  systems  have  been 
privately  owned  and  operated,  subjecft  to 
governmental  regulation  of  rates  and  Serv- 
ice. In  the  case  of  the  conununlcaiions 
satellite  operation,  our  studies  have  con- 
vinced us  that  the  national  objectives  {out- 
lined above  can  best  be  achieved  in  the 
framework  of  a  privately  owned  corpora- 
tion, properly  chartered  by  the  Congre^ 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  siifiply 
untrue.  Throughout  our  history  this 
country's  national  communication  pys- 
tem — the  Post  OfiBce — still  remains  un- 
der iHiblic  ownership.  It  was  the  pa^ 
OfiBce  Department  which  nurtured 
Morse's  telegraph  invention  into  eeilst- 
ence  in  1844. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  Proxkire  in  the 
chair),  in  the  first  of  our  historic  tSve- 
aways,  the  telegraph  was  given  into  pri- 
vate hands,  where  it  was  exploited  i  for 
IHlvate  privilege,  and  failed  of  develop- 
ment here  in  tiie  way  its  dcvelopntent 
occurred  in  other  countries.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  there  had  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  more  than  70  billfe  to 
authorize  public  ownership  of  the  tele- 
graph. Nineteen  times,  committee}  of 
the  House  or  committees  of  the  Senate 
reported  on  such- bills — 17  times,  fayor- 
aWy.  Yet  because  of  the  political  pdwer 
of  private  monopoly,  never  were  ttie  bills 
passed. 

The  process  was  repeated  in  connec- 
tion with  radio.  Both  radiotelegrtjjhy 
and  radiotelephony  were  princifially 
innovated  by  the  Grovemment.  By  1014, 
the  policy  of  the  Wilson  administration 
called  for  Government  ownership  «ind 
operation  of  radio,  as  well  as  the  tple- 
phone  and  the  telegraph.  In  1917,  by 
Executive  order  the  Navy  took  over  the 
operation  of  radiotelegraph  and  radio- 
telephone stations,  and  oi>erated  such 
commercial  service  as  did  not  inte^re 
with  the  war  program.  Including  |the 
communication  of  news  and  a  dftily 
shipping  bulletin  of  maritime  n»ws. 
When  the  President  assumed  control  of 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  ijys- 
tems  in  July  1918,  the  Secretary  of  fthe 
Navy,  Josephus  Daniels,  testified  that 
the  Government  "should  control  and 
own  telegraph,  telephone,  and  all  me^tns 
of  communication  permanently,"  as  ^Iso 
did  Postmaster  General  A.  S.  Burlegon. 
The  Government  in  its  own  right  Jhad 
by  then  acquired  a  sufiBcient  patent  p<tsi- 


tion  to  d(Hninate  the  radio  field.  The 
second  great  giveaway  in  our  communi- 
cations history  was  the  process  by  which 
this  public  ownership  structure  was  dis- 
mantled and  all  telephone  and  telegraph 
common  carriage  by  wire  and  radio  was 
turned  over  to  private  corporations, 
after  World  War  I. 

Nor  is  it  true.  Mr.  President,  that  our 
privately  owned  communications  car- 
riers have  always  been  subject  to  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  rates  and  serv- 
ice. There  was  no  national  regulation 
of  communications  carriers  even  in 
name  alone,  prior  to  1910.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  to  which 
some  regulatory  authority  was  then 
given,  did  virtually  nothing  to  use  that 
power.  And  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  which  in  1934  suc- 
ceeded the  Interstate  Communications 
Commission  in  regulating  common  car- 
riers, has  done  precious  little  since  then 
to  protect  the  users  of  the  telephone 
service.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  which  now  seems  to  roar 
nice  a  lion  about  how  rigorously  it  regu- 
lates the  industry — when  the  industry's 
interests  are  served  by  such  roaring — 
resembles  more  a  mouse  when,  repre- 
senting the  general  public  interest,  it 
confronts  the  industry. 

If.  as  I  contend,  the  first  act  of  com- 
mission of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter was  to  enter  into  the  policy  formu- 
lated in  the  NASA-Federal  Commiml- 
cations  Comtnission  alliance,  its  second 
large  act  of  commission  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  way  it  has  pursued  this 
policy.  With  a  vigor  which  it  does  not 
display  when  it  comes  to  regulating  the 
common  carrier  industry  in  the  Interest 
of  the  general  public,  it  turned  to  the 
matter  of  creating  a  "consortium" — as 
it  called  it — of  the  private  companies 
which  operate  the  common  carrier  serv- 
ices internationally.  The  Commission's 
bias  in  favor  of  serving  the  carriers' 
interest,  rather  than  the  public  Inter- 
est, was  openly  displayed  in  its  "first  re- 
port" in  docket  14024.  It  referred  to 
"interested  carriers"  as  "acting  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Commission" —  a  term 
also  used  commonly  by  AT.  &  T.  spokes- 
men. According  to  Webster's  New  In- 
ternational Dictionary,  second  edition, 
1952.  "aegis."  means  "figuratively,  a 
shield,  protection  or  defense."  So  that 
use  of  the  word  by  the  federal  Com- 
munications Commission  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  revealing  and  accurate  slip. 
That  report  announced  a  meeting  to 
plan  this  consortium,  after  reciting, 
among  the  reasons  for  this  action,  the 
belief  that  "the  international  carriers 
themselves  are  logically  the  ones  best 
qualified  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  facilities  best  suited  to  their 
needs,"  and  that  a  proposal  for  space 
hardware  industries  to  be  included  in  the 
consortium  might  "result  in  disrupting 
operational  patterns  that  have  been 
established  in  the  international  common 
carrier  industry." 

The  Commission  was  also  soUcitous  to 
arrange  things  so  that  its  "ad  hoc  com- 
mittee" would  not  nm  afoul  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

A  striking  example  of  the  propensity 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
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mission  to  promote  and  defend  the  plans 
of  the  common  carrier  industry  for  com- 
munications satellites  is  its  opposition 
to  core  features  of  the  administration 
bill,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Space  Committee  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is,  after  all,  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration;  and  if  it  opposes  the  ad- 
ministration policy,  what  interest  other 
than  that  of  the  industry  which  it  "reg- 
ulates,"  does  it  represent?  A  particu- 
larly revealing  portion  of  this  opposition 
was  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion bill— "Which  can  be  construed  to 
permit  entities  such  as  the  Government, 
who  otherwise  would  t>e  customers  of  the 
carriers,  to  directly  lease  channel  faciU- 
ties  from  the  satellite  corporation." 

In  ova  opinion,  such  a  construction  would 
raise  a  most  serious  question  of  poUcy  that 
should  t>e  carefully  considered.  For,  this 
could  result  in  the  satellite  corporation  oom- 
I>ettng  directly  with  the  conunon  carriers, 
and  possibly  deprive  those  carriers  of  essen- 
tial revenues,  thereby  leading  to  financial 
difflcultles  for  the  carriers.  (Quoted  in  Tele- 
communications Reports.  Mar.  5,  1962.  p. 
36.) 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, when  confronted  with  the 
claims  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  claims 
of  the  industry  to  returns  on  their  invest- 
ments, seems  unhesitatingly  to  prefer  the 
interests  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  note  with  interest 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Douglas  1  has  returned  to  the 
floor.  He  was  m  the  Chamber  earlier 
today,  and  heard  some  of  the  first  parts 
of  my  speech.  I  regret  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  hear  all  of  it.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois — who,  I  know, 
has  an  open  mind,  not  a  closed  mind — 
will  read  all  of  my  speech  in  the  Rec- 
ord, so  he  will  be  fully  apprised  of  what 
I  have  had  to  say. 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  in  the  past  had,  or  has  now,  the  abil- 
ity effectively  to  regulate  the  A.T.  k  T. 
I  think  I  can  clearly  document  that  case, 
and  I  am  in  the  process  of  doing  so.  It 
may  take  a  little  time;  but  I  have  al- 
ready made  about  half  of  my  speech,  and 
in  a  few  more  hours  I  shall  be  able  to 
present  more  of  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  heard  all  of  the 
Senator's  speech 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER  (Mrs. 
Neubkrckr  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  some  tech- 
nical questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Certainly 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  ask  a 
question,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  correct  that  on 
July  24,  1961,  President  Kennedy  set 
forth  the  policy  requirements  which 
would  govern  the  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  a  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
recall  the  exact  date:  but  I  do  recall  the 
President's  policy  statement,  and  it  was 
a  good  one.  In  fact,  when  I  read  it.  I 
said,  "There  won't  be  any  sateUite  com- 
munications system  bill,"  because  in  that 
statement  President  Kennedy  said, 
among  other  things,  that  there  must  be 
the  possibility  of  maximum  competition; 
and  I  said,  "A.T.  k  T.  will  never  go  for 
that,  and  therefore  will  keep  the  bill  from 
being  passed."  So,  frankly,  I  thought 
then  that  the  bill  was  dead.  But  when 
the  bill  finally  reached  us,  it  provided 
for  Just  the  opposite. 

Bi«r.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  President's 
policy  statement  also  provide  that  there 
must  be  full  compliance  with  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  with  the  regulatory  con- 
trols of  the  UJ5.  Government? 

lAr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  But 
when  these  people  began  to  make  their 
plans  about  how  to  proceed  in  violation 
of  the  law,  they  got  fellows  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  meet  with 
them,  to  help  them  plan  the  consortium; 
and  those  people  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  tried  to  help  plan  just  what 
these  people  wanted — all  of  which  helps 
build  a  giant,  powerful  monopoly,  in- 
stead of  moving  m  the  opposite  direction, 
as  the  President's  statement  indicated 
would  be  done. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  is  it  the  belief 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
pending  bill  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments which  President  Kennedy  laid 
down  in  his  policy  statement  of  July  24, 
1961? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  judg- 
ment— and  I  have  documented  this,  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ilimois  will  read 
all  of  my  speech,  particularly  some  of 
the  parts  he  has  missed  while  he  has 
necessarily  been  out  of  the  Chamber — 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  way 
more  completely  to  fail  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  the  President's  policy  state- 
ment that  there  shall  be  the  paxlmum 
possibility  of  competition  an4  full  ccxn- 
pliance  with  the  antitrust  laws,  than  to 
do  what  this  bill  calls  for,  for  it  calls  for 
Just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  if  the 
Senator  does  not  believe  that  the  whole 
idea  of  the  corporation  provides  for  a 
monopoly? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  provides  for  a  monopoly.  It 
organizes  what  little  competition  there 
is  in  the  telephone  industry  into  a  cartel. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  is  there  an  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws  by  the 
terms  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  put 
it  this  way :  This  cartel  could  not  be  or- 
ganized  in  the  absence  of  the  law  which 
these  people  are  trying  to  have  enacted 
in  Congress,  because  it  would  be  flying 
directly  in  the  face  of  a  number  of  pro- 
visions of  the  antitrust  laws  designed  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  What  limit  is  there 
in  the  bill  as  regards  Individual  owner- 
ship by  any  one  of  the  communications 
carriers? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  stated 
that  the  carriers  cannot  own  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  voting  stock.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  Senator  knows,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  the  American  Tele- 


phone ft  Telegn4>h  Co.  is  expected  to 
own  about  40  percent  of  the  stock.  That 
is  what  I  learn  from  persons  who  have 
worked  on  the  bill  and  have  OMisulted 
about  it  have  estimated.  The  Senator 
has  made  enough  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Icnow  that  one  does  not  have  to 
own  50  percent  of  the  stock  to  control 
a  corporation.  In  many  cases,  it  has 
been  held  that  a  publicly  held  corpora- 
tion, whose  stock  ownership  was  widely 
diffused,  could  be  controlled  by  one  who 
had  as  much  as  5  percent  of  the  corpo- 
rate stock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  true,  is  It  not. 
that  in  the  Du  Pont-General  Motors 
case,  Du  Pont  was  ordered  to  sell  its 
General  Motors  stock  because  it  owned 
23  percent  of  it? 

Mr.  IXDNG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  23  percent  ownership  gave  Du 
Pont  complete  control  over  General 
Motors,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  stock  ownership  was  broken 
up  on  that  basis. 

Here  is  a  bill  that  would  let  American 
Telephone  k  Telegraph  own  40  percent 
of  the  stock.  Actually,  it  could  hold  50 
percent  of  the  stock.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c)  it  might  maneu- 
ver the  situation  around  so  that  It  could 
own  as  much  as  99  percent  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that, 
legally  A.T.  It  T.  could  own  50  percent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  the 
voting  stock;  but  If  we  consider  the  non- 
voting stock,  bonds,  debentures,  and  the 
other  supports  of  the  corporation,  there 
is  no  limit  to  how  much  of  that  A.T.  k  T. 
could  own.  It  is  even  provided  that  the 
cost  of  the  stock  could  be  put  in  A.T. 
liT's.  rate  base. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940,  any  person  who  owns,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  one  or  more  controlled 
companies,  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  voting  securities  of  a  company,  shall 
be  presumed  to  own  such  company? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not  a 
bad  presumption;  and  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  ciUtion  Is  15 
United  States  Code  80a-2(9) . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  why  that  is  in  the  law. 

How  can  people,  with  any  kind  of  logic, 
expect  us  to  believe  that  if  A.T.  k  T. 
owned  It.  A.T.  It  T.  would  not  control  it. 
that  American  Telephone  li  Tdegraph 
Co.  would  not  be  strengthening  its  own 
monopoly  luider  this  bill,  when  it  is  quite 
clear,  and  all  the  precedents  show,  that 
if  they  had  this  much  ownenhlp  of  it. 
they  would  own  It? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Deputy  Attorney  Cteneral.  Mr.  Kat- 
senbach,  who  helped  draft  the  bill,  ad- 
mitted that  It  is  likely  A.T.  ft  T.  will 
probably  own  35  to  40  perc«it  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  but  It 
might  be  a  lot  more  than  that. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.    Of  the  voting  stock. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ineidentany. 
I  think  one  reason  why  Telstar  is  oper- 
ating now  is  that  it  will  lose  money.    I 
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eumot  pi<o?e  this,  but  I  tMnk  I  %m  eor- 
reet  in  nqr  JmlgWfBPt,  beoMiM  it  Buikes 
i  I  hKfe  dlna«e«  tt  wtth  Mlwn 
it  li  trae:  AaMrtean  Teie- 
!  ft  T^degraph  wBirt  It  to  lose  money 
for  quHt  •  irtde.  TImt  do  not  Imto  to 
have  that  money.  It  is  a  $»  liDttoQ 
eotpontlon.  Tliey  are  in  no  Ug  hunr 
toBiakemonvonit.  n  they  looe  monegr 
on  tt  ttwT  wBl  nm  tte  tfieo  ctetfcs  oat. 
if  I  may  nae  a  poker  player^  cvpresikm. 
Telstar  cannot  auke  BMmey.    It  is  Tery 


Suppose  the  Senator  wanted  to  call 
somebody  m  Burope.  Be  would  have  to 
watt  mta  next  wedc,  wlien  tlw  satellite 
was  between  Andovo*  and  Oenaaay.  It 
would  not  lie  In  poeltian  until  then,  and 
then  only  for  10  minutes.  If  It  came 
oner  at  7:30  m  tlie  moninc.  and  the 
Senator  was  a  late  sleeper,  lie  wovdd  not 
lie  able  to  get  up  in  time  to  make  the 
telephone  calL  He  would  do  better  by 
rdylnc  on  the  pony  express,  or  he  nUgtit 
get  the  message  there  quicloer  if  he  used 
an  oceangoing  turtle. 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  company  would  liave  to  put  up  some 
26  to  40  low-altitude  satellites  to  cover 
the  points  between  North  America  and 
Western  Xurtve? 

Mr.  LQNQ  of  Louisiana.  To  establish 
contact  between  the  2  points  for  24 
hours  I  understand  there  would  have  to 
be  about  60.  provided  th^  could  be 
spaced  the  right  way  and  kept  in  the 
right  orbit,  which  is  not  very  easy.  But 
if  global  coverage  were  desired,  with  the 
synchronous  satellite  system— which  is 
the  (mly  practical  way  to  do  it — three  of 
them  could  be  put  in  orbit  and  there 
would  be  global  coverage. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  At  a  distance  of 
22.000  miles. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  22,290 
miles. 

Bfr.  DOUOLAS.  As  coii4>ared  with 
293  miles. 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana.  If  global 
coverage  were  desired  with  the  Telstar 
sjrstem,  there  would  have  to  be  400 
satellites  up  there.  In  view  of  the 
launching  schedule  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
even  if  four  or  five  were  launched  at  a 
time,  it  would  take  2  years  to  put  all 
that  Junk  up  there,  and  the  first  ernes 
would  be  obetrfete  by  the  ume  tlie  last 
ones  were  up. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  that,  based  on 
the  present  launctiing  sdiedule  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  it  would  take  2  years  to  get 
enough  of  the  satellites  in  orbit  at  the 
right  places  to  be  able  to  provide  cover- 
age between  here  and  West  Europe.  It 
would  take  2  years  <rf  firing  tlK  satel- 
Utee,  eiren  if  tbey  were  fired  m  moltii^a 
as  skyrockets  are  fired,  with  the  sky- 
rockets bursting  in  dUferent  directions. 
Keep  te  mind,  waj  colleague,  that  by 
the  time  all  the  satdlites  were  stx>t  into 
orMt,  aome  of  tiie  first  ooes  would  be  out 
of  operation  because  of  tbe  high  radia- 
tion existing  in  Ukmc  altitudes. 

Mr.  £>onOLAS.  I  heard  the  Senator 
make  a  very  lUrie  speech  wnne  weeks  ago 
on  ttUs  subject,  and  I  then  looked  at  the 
bill  and  I  saw  that  the  bill  provides  that 
there  can  be  oonpattUve  tetoooramunl- 
cations  satellites.    Does  the  fact  that,  in 


aU  probabiltty.  A.T.  ft  T.  wffl  statt  off 
with  a  low-crt>it  series  of  satemtes 
ttiat  there  oooM  not  subsequently  be 
taumdied  a  hlgh-oitit  series? 

Mr.  LCmO  of  Louisiana.  I  believii  the 
Senatw  wffl  find  tbe  provision  states  it 
tB  not  preehided.  I  do  not  believtl  the 
Senator  will  find  It  expressly  autl 
these  other  systems. 

Mr.    DOTKHiAS.    It    pennits    tl^em? 

Why  oouM  there  not  be  the  high^^niMt 

satellites  as  well  as  the  low-orbit  #ie8? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  coultf  be 

done. 

One  of  the  things  which  is  so  oi^tra- 
geous,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  tt^er 
the  bin  the  corporation  would  have  twth 
the  low-  and  high -altitude  satellites.  The 
corporation  would  own  them  an,  except 
those  the  Government  would  own.  lihen, 
in  addition,  the  Government  wouW  be 
forbidden  to  utilize  the  Oovemipent 
satemtes  which  it  would  send  up  for 
other  than  its  unique  needs,  which  ^as- 
sume might  refer  to  coded  message. 

That  makes  about  as  much  senile  as 
saying  that  the  Government,  having  con- 
structed all  of  the  TVA  dams  alonft  the 
Tennessee  River,  is  to  be  forbiddsh  to 
use  Government  power  to  operate  the 
lights  in  the  Govenmient  buUdings,  and 
would  have  to  buy  the  power  from  i^ome 
private  company  at  commercial  rat^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Se<^tor 
from  Louisiana  think,  after  A.T.  t  T.  or  a 
private  corporation  had  made  a  Wge 
investment  in  a  low-orbit  satellite  isys- 
tem.  that  it  would  then  carry  out  a  {fur- 
ther investment  in  a  high-orbit  sat^lite 
system,  which  would  make  the  first  Sys- 
tem obsolescent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  second 
system  would  have  to  carry  the  burden 
of  aU  tlie  money  "frittered  away"  oOj  the 
first  system.  That  would  not  make  st^nse. 
The  corporation  would  try  to  keep  both 
systems  on  the  books.  Even  if  the  cor- 
poration could  not  keep  them  on  the 
books,  whMi  it  wrote  off  the  first  sysjtem 
it  would  stin  charge  the  users  of  the 
second  system  aU  of  the  money  requjlred 
to  keep  solvent,  or  it  would  be  "in  the 
red"  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Another  reason  wliich  might  help  one 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  tihere 
is  a  heavy  conflict  of  interest  involved 
and  that  the  American  Telephone  k  ijele- 
graph  Co.  does  not  want  the  systeaa  to 
make  a  profit  any  time  soon  is  the  fact 
that  the  task  force  of  the  communica- 
tions common  carriers  recommended 
that  tills  be  owned  by  a  nonprofit  Cor- 
poration and  that  they  run  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  task  fijirce 
was  that? 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana.    The  liook 
which  I  hand  to  the  Senator  shows  ti^at. 
AU    this   "mess"   got  started  in    this 
way.       The     P^ederal     Conununicatjons 
Commission  caUed  in  an  ad  lioc  commit- 
tee.   This  would  have  been  in  viol^ion 
of  the  law.  exc^t  that  a  Department  of 
Justice  man  was  sent  in  with  these  peo- 
ple.   These  are  the  names:  j 
American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp.     | 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Hawaiian  Telephone  Co. 
Press  Wireless,  Inc. 
Radio  Corp.  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Some  of  these  f elkms  only  have  a 
wlrriesB.  like  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
this  oountry,  for  enam>!e: 

South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Corp. 

Tr(H>ical  Radio  Telegnu>h  Co. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

These  people  were  broc«ht  together. 
They  were  asked  to  propose  what  should 
be  done  with  the  satellite. 

These  people  liad  a  direct  conflict  of 
interest,  because  the  new  satelUte  threat- 
ened to  make  obsolete  the  existing  sys- 
tem. These  people  then  came  in  with 
their  report,  telUng  what  they  thought 
should  be  done.  They  contacted  me.  I 
suwKwe  they  contacted  other  Senators, 
trying  to  get  an  agreement  among  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  push  the  bin  through,  as  they  recom- 
mended. They  recommended  a  non- 
profit corporation  for  the  satemte.  That 
was  to  own  the  system.  As  I  recan,  they 
were  going  to  run  It. 

The  book  which  the  Senator  has  in 
his  hand  spells  out  their  proposal.  They 
did  not  want  the  satellite  to  make  money. 
They  wanted  the  money  to  be  made  on 
the  ground,  through  the  ground  Imes 
and  sending  stations.  They  did  not 
want  the  satellite  itself  to  make  any 
money.  So  they  recommended  that  it 
be  a  nonprofit  corporation  which  would 
liandle  the  satellite. 

So  I  say  that  these  people  are  not 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  satellite 
be  a  great  commercial  success  certainly 
any  time  soon.  That  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  their  recommendation  was 
that  it  slK>uld  be  owned  by  a  nonprofit 
corj>oration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  order  to  clinch 
this  point,  would  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana permit  me  to  read  the  passage  in 
question,  with  the  imderstanding  that 
the  Senator  would  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President.  I 
demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  the  Senator  only  asked  me 
a  question. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  may  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  shall  read 

it  myself: 

The  plan  proposed  for  U.S.  Intererta  con- 
templates the  formation  of  a  nonprofit 
satellite  corporation  to  develop,  oonstnict. 
operate,  manage,  and  promote  the  use  of  the 
satellite  system,  other  than  ground  stations, 
in  accordance  with  public  interest  objec- 
tives. Unlike  the  propo«aI  for  a  common 
carriers'  common  carrier,  ownership  of  the 
U.S.  portion  would  be  In  the  participating 
carriers  and  not  in  the  satellite  oorporatkjn. 

Then  it  goes  on. 

I  shall  undertake  to  provide  for  the 
Senator,  as  soon  as  I  can  discover  it, 
how  the  directors  were  to  be  set  up.  It 
was  planned  that  the  board  which  would 
control  would  be  the  feUows  on  that  ad 
hoc  committee.  I  believe  they  were  so 
generous  as  to  include  one  more  com- 
mon carrier.  General  Telephone.  That 
is  about  the  f  uU  extent  of  what  they  were 
willing  to  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  saying,  is  he  not,  that  it  was  to 
be  a  nonprofit  corporation. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  has  been  changed  in  the  bill  now 
before  us? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tes;  it  has 
been  changed.  What  I  find  objection- 
able is  that  it  stiU  would  be  controlled 
by  those  who  tutve  a  confUct  of  mterest. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  keep  in  mmd  the 
fact  that  the  telephone  rate  from  here 
to  Europe  Is  about  $12  for  3  minutes. 
If  the  Senator's  son  were  in  Europe,  try- 
ing to  caU  home  to  wish  his  mother  a 
happy  birthday,  if  he  talked  for  about 
10  minutes  he  would  have  to  pay  $50. 

We  are  told  by  the  Hughes  people,  who 
have  a  contract  in  this  field  to  put  up  one 
of  the  synchronous  satellites,  that  they 
feel  they  could  put  this  system  up  with- 
in a  couple  of  years  with  1.200  chan- 
nels. I  believe  there  are  only  about 
60  connections  to  Europe  now.  They  say 
they  could  put  up  this  system  with  1.200 
channels,  and  that  when  they  were  in 
a  position  to  obtain  full  utilization  of 
only  40  of  those  channels,  at  50  percent 
of  the  existing  rate  of  $12  for  3  minutes, 
or  only  $6  for  3  minutes,  they  would  be 
making  a  profit. 

But  there  is  more  of  a  conflict.  The 
really  big  money  would  not  be  involved 
in  telephone  calls  to  Europe  at  aU.  The 
big  money  would  be  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  is  heavy  traffic.  There  are 
many  times  as  many  circuits  between 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  as  there  are 
between  New  York  and  London,  and 
the  difference  in  the  distance  is  not  too 
great  as  between  those  other  pcrints. 
That  is  wliere  the  big  money  is  to  be 
found.  That  is  where  the  big  Interest 
lies. 

If  the  synchronous  system  were  in 
space,  a  profit  could  be  made  using  only 
40  channels.  Why  should  the  system  not 
provide  domestic  service?  Instead  of 
pushing  the  signal  through  SO  of  the 
microwave  towers,  why  not  push  it 
through  the  sateUite  one  time?  That 
would  be  one  sending  and  receiving  set, 
on  the  sateUlte.  By  using  that  there 
could  be  tremendous  savings  as  a  result 
of  efficiency,  I  would  Imagine. 

This  whole  thing  has  never  been  even 
explored,  considered,  or  advocated  as  a 
way  of  providing  cheaper  telephone  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  Chicago,  or 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  or  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans.  It  has  only  been  con- 
ceived of  and  discussed  on  the  basts  that 
it  would  provide  a  service  overseas, 
IntemationaUy. 

The  big  savings  and  the  tremendous 
profits  which  could  be  made,  and  the 
great  service  to  the  American  people, 
would  be  the  d(»nestic  service.  That  is 
to  be  precluded  from  aU  consideration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  another  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  shows 
who  drew  up  this  proposal.  Who  would 
want  to  keep  out  the  domestic  service? 
American  Telephone  h  Telegraph  and 
its  subsidiaries.  They  would  be  the  ones 
who  would  not  want  to  provide  domestic 
service,  because  they  want  the  people  to 
keep  using  their  old  obsolete  faculties. 
which  are  on  the  books,  at  the  old  rates. 


The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  rate  base  has  never  been  attacked 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  its  whole  27  years  of  history. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Could  the  Senator 
inform  me  whether  it  would  be  possible, 
under  the  corporation  setup,  for  sup- 
pliers of  equipment  to  own  a  share  in  the 
corporation  wliich  is  to  be  set  up? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  own  some;  but  what 
good  would  that  do? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  speaking  of 
suppliers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Surely. 
They  could  buy  some  stock.  Let  us  sup- 
pose there  were  a  little  company  that 
manufactured  supplies  and  equipment 
which  bought  1  percent  of  the  stock. 
That  would  involve  a  lot  of  money,  but 
even  if  it  did  buy  it.  the  company  would 
be  outvoted.  Even  on  a  cumulative  basis, 
the  company  would  not  get  anything  for 
the  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  did  not  the 
Court  find  that  one  reason  why  Du  Pont 
control  over  General  Motors  should  be 
broken  up  was  that  Du  Pont  was  a  sup- 
plier of  paints  and  other  items  which 
General  Motors  bought,  and,  therefore, 
they  felt  that  suppliers  should  not  be 
able  to  control  or  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol operating  companies  which  used 
their  supplies  and  equipment?  Might 
not  that  same  thing  happen  in  the  case 
of  the  proposed  corporation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
imagine,  however,  there  are  probably 
other  paint  manufacturers,  such  as  Sher- 
win-WiUiams  or  some  other  company, 
that  might  own  stock  in  General  Motors. 
No  one  is  concerned  about  that  one  way 
or  the  other.  That  would  not  get  them 
any  business  for  General  Motors.  It  is 
the  big  fellow  who  owns  25  percent  of  the 
stock  who  could  get  the  business  and  did 
get  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Might  not  General 
Motors  or  Westinghouse  buy  a  very  large 
share  of  the  company  in  order  to  buy 
supplies  and  equipment  from  them? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  could 
buy  some  of  it.  They  might  be  able  to 
protect  their  investment  to  some  extent 
in  doing  so.  But  one  must  keep  in  mind 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
proposed  corporation  is  blocked  out  for 
the  communication  carriers  to  begin 
with.  My  pending  amendment  would 
undertake  to  point  up  the  fact  that 
communication  c<Hnmon  carriers  should 
be  precluded  from  owning  any  of  the 
stock.  Fifty  percent  is  enough  to 
guarantee  control. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  the  supplier  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  owning  some  of  the  stock 
of  the  purchaser? 

ACr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  point 
could  weU  be  argued. 

Mr.  DOUQLAa  It  Is  not  prohibited  in 
the  bUl  in  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not 
prohibited.  Prom  an  antitrtist  point  of 
view,  the  bUl  Is  a  ho<!teepodge  bin.  It 
is  not  a  good  one.  That  is  my  view  as 
chairman  of  the  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  my 


view  is  no  different  fnmi  that  of  tbe 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KcTAuvia],  wtio  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly T^yislation  of  the  CcxBmittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  ordinarily  has  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  over  that  kind  of  monop- 
oly problem. 

Mr.  DOUOLAa  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  on  reimbursement 
of  Government  costs? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
when  the  public  purcliases  the  equity  or 
property  of  a  private  c(»p«-ation  un- 
der the  due  process  clauses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  various  State  con- 
stitutions, they  must  pay  private  parties 
for  the  value  of  the  property  which  is 
thus  taken  over? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh.  yes. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  If 
Government  takes  something  from  any 
corporation,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
corporation  must  t>e  paid  everything 
that  the  property  is  worth.  We  might 
wind  up  by  paying  more  ttian  the  prop- 
erty is  worth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  not  a  large  pro- 
P(»tion  of  the  basic  research  and  devd- 
opment  which  is  involved  m  satellite 
communications  been  at  the  expense  of 
the  National  Government? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  under- 
standing of  the  question,  based  on  dis- 
cussion with  engineers  and  others,  is 
that  the  problem  is  regarded  as  bdng  90 
percent  space  problems  and  10  percent 
communication  problems.  In  other 
wm-ds,  the  big  proUem  is  getting  the 
sateUite  in  space  and  keeping  H  in  the 
right  position.  As  far  as  building  the 
kind  of  radio  sending  and  receiving  set 
ttiat  could  relay  the  signals  back  and 
forth,  part  of  tbe  expense  of  that  re- 
search and  development  has  been  on  the 
part  of  Government,  and  part  of  it  lias 
been  private.  Moot  cA  the  research  on 
that  subject  has  been  done. 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  Is  tho-e  any  provi- 
sion in  the  biU  which  would  require  the 
proposed  private  corporation  to  reim- 
burse the  Government  for  the  expenses 
wtiich  the  Government  has  incurred  m 
developing  the  space  sateUite  system? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  only 
reimbursement  the  Government  would 
get  would  be  the  cost  of  putting  one  mis- 
sile up  there  into  space.  The  number  of 
missiles  that  the  Government  would  use 
for  that  purpose,  including  the  fantas- 
tic Government  mvestment  of  more  than 
$25  billion  in  exploring  outer  space, 
would  not  be  reimbursed. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  wished  so  to 
provide,  we  could  Ucense  a  corporation 
wtiich  would  reimburse  the  Government 
the  $35  blUlon  ot  the  whole  cost.  I  make 
that  statement  because  the  syston  has 
fantastic  potentialities.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  estimated  that  the  space  ccm- 
munications  system  m  10  years  will  be 
doing  a  business  of  $100  bUlion  a  year. 

I  refer  not  only  to  telephone  busmess, 
but  also  to  woridwlde  commnnlcatton. 
Including  the  tranianlMiop  of  weather 
Informatton,  tdevislon,  radio,  and  docu- 
ments,   I  beliefe  that  $1  bllUon  would 
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Include  the  equipment  also.  We  are  told 
that  in  10  yean  the  IxMlustry  will  be  an 
indUBtiT  earning  $100  billlcm  annually. 

Mr.  DOUOIiAS.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  a  good  amendment  to 
the  bill  would  be  one  that  would  provide 
that  the  private  communicatlMM  coai- 
pany  should  reimburse  the  Oovemment 
for  the  cost  which  the  Oovemment  has 
experimced  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment necessary  for  the  launching  of  the 
system? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  cor- 
poration intends  to  keep  its  rates  high, 
it  certainly  ought  to  be  made  to  do  so. 
Of  coiu'se.  if  the  public  were  to  receive 
the  ben^t  of  great  rate  reductions, 
which  are  conceivable  as  the  result  of 
the  new  developments,  perhaps  the  cor- 
porati<»i  could  not  afford  to  do  that.  But 
if  the  Senator  wished  to  arrange  so  that 
the  Government  would  receive  some- 
thing in  retiu-n  for  its  cost,  that  is  one 
way  we  could  start  to  reduce  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  principle  that 
the  public  should  reimburse  private 
interests  for  property  which  the  pubUc 
takes  Is  sound.  Is  not  the  principle  that 
a  private  interest  should  reimburse  the 
public  for  property  which  private  inter- 
ests take  also  sound? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  I  cannot  find  ansrthing  to 
argue  about  in  his  statement.  We  did 
that  with  the  rubber  plants.  Of  course, 
the  rubber  plants  were  not  as  large  as 
A.T.  k  T.  But  the  people  who  got  the  rub- 
ber plants  were  made  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  competitive  basis  what  we 
thought  the  rubber  plants  were  worth. 
It  appears  that  a  small-  or  a  medlum- 
slae  corporation  is  charged  the  full 
price  of  a  facility  it  might  receive,  but 
the  largest  corporation  on  earth,  we  are 
told,  should  receive  a  facility  for  prac- 
tically nothing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Instead  of  saying 
that  the  Government  owns  the  proposed 
developments,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
say  that  the  people  own  the  develop- 
ments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  that  Is 
true.  When  the  Government  owns 
something.  I  always  think  of  it  as  being 
owned  for  the  benefit  of  180  million 
people  in  the  country.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  the  idea  that  the  communications 
satellite  system  should  be  Government- 
owned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Neither  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  personally 
like  the  idea  of  turning  the  system  over 
to  a  private  corporation.  But  I  feel  that 
'it  should  be  done  in  a  way  that  would 
create  what  the  President  stated  in  his 
message.  There  should  be  maximiun 
possible  competition.  We  should  make 
these  fellows  compete.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  make  the  A.T.  k  T.  monop- 
oly compete  with  others.  We  have  an 
opportiuiity  to  start  some  real  competi- 
tion in  the  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Government 
should  develop  the  system  to  the  point 
at  which  we  have  the  possibility  of  com- 
petition. Then  we  ought  to  let  some- 
body go  in  there  and  compete  with  that 


company   and   see   what  they  can  |do 
with  a  new  system.  [ 

When  we  chartered  airlines,  we  qid 
the  same  thing.  We  would  not  permit 
rail  carriers  to  have  airlines.  If  the  rtjil- 
roads  owned  the  airlines,  they  would 
have  done  all  they  could  to  keep  the  air- 
lines from  imdermining  their  exlstihg 
rate  base  and  providing  a  more  efficient 
service.  They  would  have  done  what 
they  could  to  protect  their  existing  In- 
vestment in  the  railroads,  which  eniir- 
mously  exceeded  their  investment  in  wiy 
other  technology.  The  same  thibg 
would  have  been  true  with  regard  to  tihe 
waterways.  The  Senator  knows  as  wjell 
as  I  do  that  if  we  permitted  the  railroijds 
to  own  the  water  carriers,  users  would 
be  charged  the  same  price  whether  goods 
went  by  land  or  by  water. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  the  fight  oVer 
the  basing  point  price  when  the  seller 
was  charging  the  same  price,  whether 
the  product  was  moved  by  rail  or  water? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  would  the  ab- 
ator from  Louisiana  say  to  the  claim  tliat 
was  made  that  it  is  necessary  to  p^ss 
the  pending  bill  now,  if  we  are  going  to 
get  a  space  communications  satellite 
system? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  woUld 
I  say?    I  would  say  baloney. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  argument  has 
been  used  again  and  again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Baloney. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Can  the  Senaljor 
prove  that  it  is  baloney? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisana.  I  believe  I 
can  prove  it  is  foolish.  There  is  no  merit 
to  the  argument. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator  pHo- 
ceed  to  do  so? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Telstiar 
is  up  there.  Even  if  it  is  only  half  ias 
good  as  they  claim  it  is,  it  is  up  thete. 
The  Government  launched  Telstar  fjor 
A.T.  &  T.  There  is  a  satellite  up  thCre 
even  without  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  A.T.  &  T.  pfty 
for  any  more  communications  satellities 
unless  the  bill  was  passed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  Bjot 
know.  If  it  is  any  good,  they  might  pay 
for  it.  I  have  a  very  low  regard  fjor 
the  low-orbit  satellites  for  communlea- 
tions  purposes.  After  studying  the  sub- 
ject for  16  months  or  so,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  good  one,  the  one  worth 
anything,  is  the  synchronous  satellite 
system  that  is  available  for  24  hours, 
with  which  three  satellites  can  provljie 
worldwide  continuous  service.  The  Rus- 
sians are  getting  ready  to  put  up  that 
kind  of  a  satellite.  They  have  the  misa(le 
power  to  do  it.  They  may  not  be  as  go^d 
from  the  standpoint  of  communications 
as  we  are,  but  they  do  have  the  misale 
power.  The  reason  that  we  are  so  slow 
in  getting  one  up  there  is  that  we  do  not 
have  the  missile  power.  I  would  like 
read  from  this  newspaper  report : 
The  Soviet  Union —  I 

Now.  I  ask  Senators  to  bear  in  miiid 
that  these  Russians  have  a  way  of 
putting  these  things  up  there  without 
advertising  it  2  or  3  years  in  advant|e. 
just  as  they  did  with  Sputnik  No.  1  ahd 
Sputnik  No.  2.   These  things  are  up  there 


in  space  before  we  know  anything  about 
it. 

I  read  from  this  press  release  from 
East  Berlin : 

Beelin. — The  Soviet  Union  plans  to  send 
up  two  communications  satellites  to  beam 
propaganda  programs  around  the  world,  an 
East  Berlin  newspaper  said  today. 

The  Berliner  Zeltung  said  the  Soviet 
twin  satellites  would  be  put  in  orbit  shortly 
but  added  they  were  still  being  fitted  out 

The  newspaper  report  said  each  satellite 
would  transmit  on  three  different  linear 
systems,  over  six  channels  so  the  transmis- 
sions could  be  received  on  various  types  ol 
television  sets. 

In  other  words,  they  are  going  to  send 
a  television  signal  that  can  be  received 
on  television  sets.  I  have  been  contend- 
ing that  that  kind  of  thing  can  be  done. 
Evidently  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  present  system 
does  not  broadcast  directly  to  the  set, 
but  simply  to  the  ground  stations;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Telstar 
satellite  is  available  for  only  a  few  min- 
utes. It  is  necessary  to  get  It  between 
Andover,  Maine,  and  the  station  in  Eu- 
rope. They  have  the  ground  station  on 
a  turntable  arrangement.  It  works  as 
though  one  were  trying  to  balance  an 
elephant  on  the  edge  of  a  knife — so  much 
precision  is  required  to  make  it  work  ex- 
actly right  and  to  make  it  possible  to 
receive  the  signal,  because  the  ears  of  the 
ground  station  antenna  must  be  trained 
precisely  in  the  right  direction.  Even 
then  the  signal  lasts  only  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  can  be  used  only  when  the 
satellite  is  directly  between  two  points. 

The  synchronous  type  satellite  would 
be  stationed  at  a  point  over  the  equator, 
and  it  would  appear  to  remain  in  one 
spot  as  the  earth  revolved  beneath  it. 
The  other  stars  would  appear  to  rotate, 
but  not  the  satellite.  It  would  appear  to 
be  stationary  in  one  spot  in  the  sky. 
It  would  be  as  if  a  microwave  tower  had 
been  built  22,000  miles  high.  With  that 
system  we  would  be  able  to  relay  signals 
back  and  forth.  This  could  be  used  to 
broadcast  around  the  entire  world  simul- 
taneously, and  it  could  be  used  to  provide 
television  programs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  be  received 
directly  by  sets? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  do  that  right  now,  because 
we  do  not  have  the  battery  power,  except 
by  solar  battery,  to  pick  up  the  sun's 
rays,  and  to  use  the  sun's  rays  for  trans- 
mission. We  do  not  have  the  lift  power 
to  put  a  large  enough  battery  up  there 
now.  Perhaps  the  Russians  can  do  it  be- 
cause they  can  lift  heavier  objects  than 
we  can  in  order  to  do  this  job.  At  such 
time  as  we  can  develop  the  atomic  reac- 
tor battery  that  will  be  required  I  believe 
we  will  have  reached  that  goal.  In  fact 
we  are  getting  pretty  good  at  it  even  now. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  entitled 
"Triple-Satellite  Shot  Acclaimed  as 
Major  Atom  and  Space  Feat." 

Therefore,  when  we  get  the  battery 
that  can  give  us  more  sending  power,  we 
will  be  able  to  transmit  the  signal  di- 
rectly from  the  satellite  to  the  television 
sets. 
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The  newspaper  report — and  I  do  not 
know  bow  accurate  It  la,  but  apparently 
there  must  be  something  to  it — states 
that  the  satellite  would  ferananlt  on  thrae 
different  linear  aystems.  ov^  six  chan- 
nels, so  the  transmissions  could  be  re- 
ceived on  various  types  of  television  sets. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  By  television  sets,  not 
television  stations?  In  other  words,  if 
we  stick  to  the  low  satellite  system  and 
the  Russians  put  into  effect  a  high  sys- 
tem, they  will  be  able  to  have  direct 
communication  with  all  the  television 
sets  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
what  they  are  talking  about  in  this 
article. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  have  a  monop- 
oly on  television  communications;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Dr. 
Trotter,  who  is  with  General  Telephone 
has  stated  before  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee: 

A  random  orbit  system  oould  cUscredit  us 
before  the  world  bs  a  leader  in  space  com- 
munications if  Russia  •stabUahM  a  station- 
ary satemt«  system.  If  tha  United  SUtea 
went  ahead  with  a  low-random  orbit  system 
It  would  be  possible  for  Buaela  to  hold  back 
until  we  were  deeply  committed  to  this 
system  and  had  Uuncbed  perhaps  two-thirds 
ol  the  sateUltea  and  then  with  three  satel- 
litea  the  Russians  oould  establish  a  truly 
worldwide  system  before  our  limited  system 
was  even  in  operation. 

I  would  say  that  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  Russians  are  talking  about 
would  be  a  synchronous  satellite  system, 
because  I  do  not  know  bow  they  could 
televise  to  all  the  world  with  two  satel- 
lites, unless  they  were  usbig  the  syn- 
chronous-^pe  satellite  system.  There 
would  be  fringes  that  would  not  be 
covered.  Perhaps  they  would  put  one  of 
the  sateUites  in  position  to  cover  the 
Eurasian  Continent  and  one  to  cover 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  That 
would  leave  some  uncovered  aones  In 
the  Pacific.  I  would  like  to  read  fur- 
ther from  this  news  release. 

The  satemte  first  will  carry  only  two 
special  programs  originating  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

However,  the  newspaper  added,  an  ex- 
change of  programs  between  continents 
would  be  very  nice  "providing  the  programs 
of  the  United  States  reach  a  suitable  level 
and  serve  peaceful  alms  bringing  peoples 
closer  together." 

That  Is  matter  worth  thinking  about. 

I  raised  the  question  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  be  did  not  have  any 
answer  for  it.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
after  we  charter  this  thing  and  protect 
A.T  k  T.  and  strengthen  the  monopoly. 
and  help  them  get  every  kind  of  possible 
rate  from  the  users,  and  then  tbe  Rus- 
sians object  to  our  charging  the  neutral 
nations  for  the  use  of  this  thing?  Sup- 
pose they  put  one  up  there.  This  Is  not 
so  prohibitive  as  one  would  think.  We 
think  that  a  laimching  would  cost  about 
$5  mlllkm,  perhaps  $4  million  for  tbe 
missile  and  $1  mlllioa  for  Uie  capsule. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  put  a  couple  of 
these  things  up  there,  and  then  tbe  Rus- 
sians object  to  It.  expose  they  object 
to  our  letting  this  American  monopoly 


make  a  profit,  and  tbey  put  one  up  there 
and  offer  the  service  free  to  the  whole 
world  with  the  use  of  two  or  three  Rus- 
sian satellites.  We  could  not  meet  their 
offer,  even  though  we  had  been  up  there 
first. 

Speaking  of  broadcasting  by  television 
and  radio.  I  suppose  the  old  song.  "The 
Best  Things  in  Life  Are  Free."  could  be 
beamed  to  the  whole  world,  but  the  words 
would  be  changed  to  read : 

This  satellite  belongs  to  eretyone 
It's  put  here  for  you  and  me 
Don't  tune  in  on  that  Telstar 
That's  owned  by  A.T.  &  T. 

The  flowers  in  spring. 
The  birdies  that  sing 
The  sunbeams  that  shine 
They're  yours,  they're  mine 
And  love  can  come  to  everyone 
It's  not  a  monopoly. 

[  Laughter.] 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wHl 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Apropos  the  col- 
loquy which  the  Senator  has  had  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  minois 
as  to  the  urgency  of  the  bill,  is  it  not  true 
that  Dr.  Welsh.  Mr.  Webb,  and  every- 
one else  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
this  project  say  that  all  the  research  and 
development  that  can  be  done  is  going 
along  at  full  steam,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  bill  passes  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Iiouisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  the 
bill  to  give  the  satellite  to  A.T.  li  T.  It 
can  get  it  even  now.  We  are  doing  it  in 
the  case  of  Telstar.  A  bill  is  not  needed 
for  that  purpose.  The  purpose  of  the 
bin  is  to  authorize  a  monopolistic  con- 
sortium, to  let  all  the  companies  get  to- 
gether under  one  tent,  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  bill  is  needed  to  hog- 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  say  that  the  UJS.  Government 
cannot  use  its  own  communications  sys- 
tem to  send  out  its  own  messages. 

But  the  bill  is  not  needed  to  give  Tel- 
stars  to  A.T.  k  T.  A.T.  It  T.  can  get  50 
Telstars  without  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  Government  hs>£  a  contract  with 
the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  under  which 
the  Hughes  Co.  is  rapidly  developing  a 
Syncom  satellite,  to  be  placed  in  orbit 
at  22.900  miles;  that  we  have  the  fire- 
power to  place  it  in  orbit;  and  that  this 
project  will  determine  the  workability  of 
and  will  show  what  can  be  done  with  a 
high-alUtude  satellite? 

Also,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Signal 
Corps,  which  has  been  to  some  extent 
taken  over  by  the  Air  Porce  in  its  com- 
munications satellite  work,  has  tbe  Ad- 
vent program,  which  is  a  high-altitude 
Syncom  satellite,  and  that  the  corpora- 
tion could  do  nothing  until  it  was  decided 
what  kind  at  system  would  be  used? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  been 
amused  to  read  from  the  reports  why 
the  bill  is  needed.  To  me.  it  is  rather 
amusing,  because  while  the  proponents 
try  to  give  the  Impression  to  tbe  news- 
papers that  the  bfll  Is  needed  In  order 
to  put  a  low  system  in  orbit,  the  fact  is 
that  tbe  very  committees  which  reported 


nni  rrrnmrnrnrtril  thst  thr  tilTl  hn  pttrnxd 
did  not  make  such  a  claim.  Thtfrdalma 
and  reasons  are  unhnpresslTe  to  me.  but 
they  have  not  toUA  us  the  real  reaaona 
why  the  bill  is  needed.  Tbe  bill  Is  needed 
in  order  that  no  one  else  may  have  a 
satellite  in  competition  with  the  proposed 
corporation. 

I  refer  Senators  to  page  265  of  tbe 
hearings  on  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act  of  1962  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.    Listen  to  this: 

Senator  Ooaa.  Under  preaent  law  as  I 
understand  your  teatlmiony.  Dr.  Dryden,  the 
space  agency  has  not  undertaken  to  con- 
fine the  research  and  developmeBt  tn  this 
field  to  one  particular  company  or  groiq>? 

Dr.  Dbtdbw.  Tbat  la  correct.  We  have 
financed  at  Oovemment  expense  a  develop- 
ment by  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America  and  an- 
other by  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

Senator  Goax.  Then  you  would  supply  to 
any  other  company  having  the  requMte 
technical  capabilitiea.  the  seiiices  whleta  yen 
suppUed  to  A.T.  *  T.? 

Dr.  DsTHKH.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Ooax.  If  this  bm  paaeea.  would 
you  expect  other  concerns  to  enter  the  field? 

Dr.  DsTDDf.  If  the  bill  passes  and  the  cor- 
poration Is  set  up.  I  think  we  would  Interpret 
this  desire  to  contribute  to  the  early  realisa- 
tion of  an  operational  system  to  mean  that 
we  would  cooperate — in  accordance  with  ths 
provisions  In  the  bill  before  you — with  tbe 
corporation,  and  that  this  would 

Senator  Ooaz.  Bxeluslvely? 

Dr.  Dbtdkm.  So  far  as  this  offer  that  I 
Just  spoke  of.  of  laimchlng  satellites  for 
private  Interests,  so  to  speak. 

Senator  Ooax.  In  other  words,  U  tUs  MU 
passes,  then  It  wiU  be  the  poattton  al  tbs 
Space  Administration  that  you  would  not 
enter  into  negotiations  with  any  other  Amer- 
ican citlsen  or  American  concern  for  the 
launching  of  communication  satellites?  Did 
you  not  put  It  that  way  in  your  statement? 

Dr.  Dktdzn.  Tea. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  no  (nM>ortunity  to  test  the 
Hughes  high-altitude  sateUite.  because 
the  Government  would  have  committed 
it  to  A.T.  k  T.? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  Hughes 
could  launch  it.  but  Hughes  could  noi 
own  it.  The  oorporaticm  would  own  it; 
the  monopolistic  consortium  would  own 
it;  no  one  else  could  have  it. 

Why  is  the  proposed  leglslati<m 
needed?  Whom  do  the  pn«»onents  think 
they  are  kidding?  In  view  of  all  these 
facts,  why  the  legislation  now? 

Here  Is  the  report  Hughes  acted  on. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  Hughes  Aero- 
nautics Co. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
wxrr  LxamuiTiON  kowt 

In  view  (tf  all  of  these  facts  which  make 
tbe  establishment  of  a  global  communica- 
tions satemte  system  very  much  a  thing 
of  the  future,  the  question  might  be  aakad 
why  it  is  necessary  to  enact  legislation  now, 
and  why  the  estshllahment  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  corporation  cannot  await  ths 
conclusion  of  the  International  agreements 
upon  which  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  such  a  global  system  depend.  Tbe 
answer  to  this  queetton  Is  very  dear. 

If  a  national  policy  of  private  ownership 
and  operatiaD  of  the  JJM.  portion  d  tbe  In- 
ternational system  Is  to  be  assured,  the 
instrumentaUty  therefor  must  be  eetahUahed 
now.    If  this  IziatrumentaUty  la  not  created 
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•t  the  ettUMt  poMlble  date,  all  planning 
for  UjB.  pirtt^jMittaB  la  the  IntvnatlODal 
qratam  vUl  liav*  to  b*  dons  by  OoTwrnnMsxt 
•gMMlM.  Oar  pctv»te  oomnranlcattona  ear- 
rtan,  Mp>ciUI1|r  tn  Ttew  at  tba  antitmst  law*. 
wUl  b«  pravantod  from  cooperating  effec- 
tlvaly  vltb  each  other  and  with,  tbe  aovem- 
m«nt  acanelM  In  preparing  effective  plans 
for  UJS.  participation  in  the  international 
ejetem. 

That  did  not  stop  this  crowd  from 
getting  together  In  a  room  in  violation 
of  law.  They  were  called  In  and  were 
told  that  jcnnebody  from  the  Attorney 
Oeneral's  oOce  would  be  present  to  as- 
sist the  group  that  went  Into  the  con- 
sortium. Tliat  did  not  stop  the  grmip 
from  getting  together  and  coming  forth 
with  the  ad  hoc  committee  plan.  That 
Is  so  much  "bakmey."  Perhaps  I  had 
better  use  a  better  word  to  show  some 
reqtect  for  the  House  committee;  but 
the  reas(m  Is  that  if  the  antitrust  laws 
can  be  violated,  the  Government  can- 
not use  tbe  Government  facilities  to  do 
Government  work;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  its  own  satellite  in  orbit,  it 
cannot  use  it;  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  supposed  to  go  to  work  for  the 
A.T.  A  T.  whenever  A.T.  Ii  T.  calls  upon 
the  Government 

Mr.  KBFAUVER.  Z>ld  not  the  Rand 
Cknrp.  study,  made  and  paid  for  by  NASA, 
conclude  that  this  proposal  must  be  left 
flexible,  and  not  froien  Into  one  kind  of 
situation  or  into  a  low-orbit  system,  until 
it  could  be  determined  what  would  be 
the  most  effective  kind  of  space  oom- 
munlcaUoBs  system? 

llr.  XiONO  of  Louisiana.  That  Is  cor- 
rect Rand  Corp.  made  a  study,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Rand  Corp. 
was  not  blinded  by  the  fear  that  this 
new  method  of  communication  might 
make  obsolete,  and  even  unprofltable, 
many  of  the  monopolistic  operations  of 
the  present  monopoly. 

Mr.  KKPAUVKR  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  several  knowledgeable  witnesses 
from  large  corporations  have  testified 
that  the  proposed  corporation  would 
have  nothing  to  do  for  a  year  and  a  half 
except  to  sit  OD  its  hands;  and  did  they 
not  also  testify  that  until  the  proper 
kind  of  system  had  been  decided  upon, 
the  corporation  could  not  even  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  study  the  kind  of 
system  needed  in  (urder  to  conform  with 
the  financial  requirements  of  the  SEC? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fron  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  ^mBADM  his  mind  open  on  this 
subject,  but  another  argummt  has  been 
advanced  time  after  time  to  the  effect 
that  the  bill  must  be  passed  in  order  that 
the  Uhlted  States  may  be  represented 
at  the  forthcoming  international  confer- 
ence, which  I  understand  is  to  be  held 
in  the  fall  of  1963. 

That  argument  has  been  used  again 
and  agaia  WUl  the  Senator  stote 
whether  he  thinks  it  is  a  correct  argu- 
ment; or.  if  not.  why  not? 


Mr.  I/)NG  of  Louisiana.   Such 
ments  can  be  negotiated  in  two  wf 
Incidentally,  the  important  thing  to  , 
gotlate  about  is  the  assignment  of  wat 
lengths,  because  there  are  only  a  ( 
tain  number  of  positions  in  space 
only  a  certain  number  of  bands  in 
spectrum.    So  the  assignment  of  wai 
lengths  Is  the  important  thing. 

The  United  States  has  conducted  subh 
negotiations  with  other  govemmen|ts, 
and  has  done  so  by  means  of  represeiit- 
atives  sent  by  the  President  of  tne 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  if  [it 
were  felt  that,  in  addition,  the  assistance 
of  representatives  of  certain  privijte 
companies  is  needed,  they  could  be  Ih- 
vlted  to  attend,  too. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  true  that  stl^h 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  by  oiir 
Government — not  by  private  companies, 
such  as  the  National  Broadcasting  Sjts- 
tem.  for  example? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes.  alwa^fs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  Oovemmf 
could,  by  Itself,  handle  the  negotiatio 
for  the  assignment  of  the  wavelen 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Of  cou 
and  private  groups  Interested  In  .. 
matter  could  have  their  representatl. . 
there,  too.    All  of  us  know  the  Ooverh 
ment  Is  honeycombed  with  former  rsb. 
resentatives  of  A.T.  ft  T. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  ^11 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  LoulslaOia 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Will  not  our  coun- 
try be  in  a  much  stronger  position  lat 
the  1963  conference  if  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  SUt^s, 
rather  than  representatives  of  a  private, 
monopoly  corporation,  participate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Of  coiirse. 

Purthermore.  let  me  point  out  thlit 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  wond 
have  state-owned  telephone  syste 
Certainly  that  is  the  system  the  Russl. 
have;  and  they  contend  they  will  ref 
to  negotiate  with  any  American  mon< 
oly.  So  if  It  is  necessary  to  reach  s 
an  agreement,  so  that  there  will  otot 
be  diiplication  in  the  use  of  various  wave- 
lengths, representatives  of  our  Ooverh- 
ment  should  be  sent  there.  Otherwiise 
the  Russians  would  refuse  to  negotiate. 

So  far,  we  have  certainly  gotten  aloKig 
fairly  well  by  having  representatives  Jof 
our  Government  participate  in  such  aie- 
gotlatlons— including  those  In  conntc- 
tlon  with  the  International  Oeophyslc|al 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  w^ll 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  ask  unanlmo 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sena 
from  Louisiana  may  yield  to  me,  for 
purpose  of  having  read  at  the  desk, 
the  clerk,  an  amendment  which  I  have 
at  the  desk. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Preiii- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  for  that  purpose— although  I 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  fro^ 
Alabama,  that  if  there  is  to  be  objection, 
I  may  conclude 


iS. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  point  out 
that  this  is  not  submitting  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
that  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  wishes  to  have  read  by  the 
clerk  an  amendment  which  the  Senator 
Irom  Alabama  already  has  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  shall  not  object. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  request  amended,  so  as  to  have  the 
clerk  read  two  short  amendments  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
whether  these  amendments  have  already 
been  submitted. 

Mr.  GORE.    No,  they  have  not. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Then  I  must  object. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
my  amendment  and  the  amendments 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. My  amendment  has  already 
been  at  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  to  object  to  a  request  to  have  addi- 
tional amendments  read  at  the  desk.  I 
shall  not  object  to  a  request  to  have  the 
clerk  read  amendments  which  already 
are  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sorry  that  one  of  my  friends 
who  is  supporting  my  position  is  object- 
ing to  the  reading  of  this  amendment 
It  is  most  unusual  to  have  such  an  ob- 
jection made.  Even  if  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  Including 
the  minority  leader,  have  fallen  into  this 
error.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see tMr.  OoRii,  who  is  on  my  side  of  the 
issue,  will  not  fall  into  the  same  error. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  have 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  read  by  the  clerk? 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object — although  I  have  not 
objected — let  me  say  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  reading  of  my  amend- 
ment is  objected  to,  whereas  there  is  no 
objection  to  having  the  clerk  read  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished,  able, 
and  lovable  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SPARKMAN],  who  is  one  of  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  my  amendment  has  been 
at  the  desk  since  some  time  in  June. 

Mr.  OORE.  But  my  amendment  has 
been  lying  on  my  desk  all  day.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  this  double  standard. 
I  do  not  object  to  having  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  read, 
and  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  my 
Republican  friend  would  object  to  hav- 
ing my  amendments  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  ttie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spamcmah]  be  read  by  the 
clerk.  wiUi  the  understanding  that  in 
that  connection  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana will  not  lose  the  floor? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection;  and  the 
clerk  will  proceed  to  read  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

ISi.  SPARKMAN'S  amendment  was 
read  by  the  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

On  pi«e  37,  line  17.  beginning  with  "and 
Um  CammtaBlon  stiall  ooncult"  strike  out  aU 
through  "maintenance  and  repair."  on  line 
34. 

On  page  SO,  strike  tbe  period  on  line  18 
and  insert  ";  and",  and.  after  line  18,  insert 
tbe  (olloiring: 

"(12)  in  order  to  Insure  that  small  busl- 
nesa  ooneims   are   given    an   equitable   op- 
portunity   to    share    In     the    procurement 
programs  cf  the  corporation  and  oommunlca- 
tlona  oomiaon  cairlan  for  property  and  sarr- 
lees  (Including  but  not  limited  to  rissaroh. 
devalopmaat,  construction,  maintenance  and 
repair) ,  cooperatively  develop  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  within  four  months 
after  the  ttfectlve  date  of  this  Act  a  small 
business  contracting  program  to  be  applN 
cable  to  the  contracting  and  prdburement 
activities  of  the  corporation  and  to  thoee 
contracting  and  proeurament  aotlvltlea  of 
oommtinlaitions  common  carriers  which  re- 
late   to    the    devalopmeDt,    aBUbUshment, 
maintenance,  repair  and  operation  of  the 
communlaitlons  satelUts  sjrstem  (Including 
eommunleiitlons    satelUtee    and    aaeoelated 
equipment  and  faclUtlaa)  and  sataUlte  tarmi- 
nal   statioaa.    The  program   shall  contain 
such  provisions  as  may  be  neoeasary  to  (A) 
enable  small  business  oonoama  to  have  an 
equitable  <>M>ortunlty  to  eompeto,  either  di- 
rectly or  aa  •ubooatraotora.  for  contracts 
and  procurements  for  property  and  aervtoea 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  reaaaroh.  de- 
velopment, construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair)  awarded  in  the  unplementatlon  and 
effeotxiatton  of  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act,  and 
(B)  enable  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  obtain  from  the  ocrporatlcn  and 
communications  common  carriers  .such  rea- 
sonably obtainable  Information  eonoemlng 
contracta  and  procurement,  including  sub- 
oontraeti  thareundar,  awarded  ia  the  im- 
plementation and  effeetuatton  cf  the  pur- 
poeee of  this  Act.    In  the  event  the  Federal 
OoDununlcatlons  OammlsBton  and  the  Small 
Business      Administration     cannot     reach 
agreement  on  any  matter  with  regard  to 
the  devalopokant  of  the  MaaU  busmeas  eon- 
tractlng  program,  the  matter  ia  dlaagraa- 
ment  shall  be  euboltted  to  the  PreeMant 
who  shall   Biaka  the  Anal  deterwinatton. 
The  small  busineas  coatraotlag  progiam  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  parsgrash  ihaU 
be  incorporated  lato  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  promulgated  by  the  Onmmllon 
pureuant  to  paragraph  (11)  of  this  sutoaec- 
Uon." 

Mr.     SPARKMAN.      I    thank    the 

Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prssl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  oonssnt  that  X 
may  yield,  reservinf  my  rights  to  the 
floor,  for  a  similar  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  brief  amendment,  which  I 
ask  the  clerk  to  read. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  well 
knows  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  he 
knows  he  can  secure  permission  to  read 
amendments  in  his  own  right,  following 
the  regular  order  of  Senate  procedure, 
and  he  should  not  request  the  clezic  to 
read  them.    Therefore  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

Bifr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  that  the  clerk  send  me 
that  amendment?  I  believe  I  can  solve 
the  problem. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goul  to  HJl. 
11040,  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes,  vis — 
which  I  guess  means  "namely"— 

Beginning  with  line  3,  page  88.  etrtke  out 
all  to  and  including  line  14,  page  88,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"VoasMN   NaooTUTtoita 

"Sac.  402.  The  corporation  shall  not  enter 
into  negotiations  with  any  international 
agency,  foreign  government,  or  entity  with- 
out a  prior  notification  to  the  Department 
of  State,  which  will  conduct  or  supenrise  such 
negotiations.  AU  agreemente  and  arrange- 
ments with  any  suoh  agency,  ■ovtmmanti  or 
entity  ahaU  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State." 

I  ask  the  Chair  if  that  amendment  has 
been  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    WeU.  I  tried. 

The  ACTING  PRBBIDBNT  |n<o  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  permit  the  Chair  to  state  it.  in  order 
to  be  oflloially  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  must  be  submitted  and  read 
by  the  clerk,  and  if  it  were  submitted 
and  read  by  the  clerk  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  WeU.  Mr. 
President,  all  I  am  talking  about  here  is 
the  fact  that  under  the  cloture  rule, 
when  a  gag  rule  is  put  on  the  Senate,  an 
amendment  must  have  been  read  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  to  be  considered.  It 
seems  to  me.  since  the  amendment  has 
been  read  to  the  Senate,  it  should  be 
eligible.  

The  ACTINO  PRB8IDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. WUl  the  Senator  permit  the 
ChaUr  to  make  a  itatsmentt 

Aeoordlnc  to  tbe  rule,  the  reading  re- 
quirement of  the  rules  has  been  met  If 
the  amendssent  has  been  read  by  the 
seoretary  or  by  the  Senator  propooiBg  it 
Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  proposing 
the  aBBendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  propose  it 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  TexuMsese 
and  myself. 

The  ACTING  HIBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   It  does  not  comply  with  the  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Chair  mean  that,  if  we  are  both  on  the 


amendment,  neither  (me  of  us  can  read 
it?  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senatm*  from  T^iiatmn^  Bu^y 
read  the  amendmmt  over  and  over  and 
over,  but  before  it  can  be  ofllelaUy  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  it  must  be  read  by 
the  cleric  or  the  Senator  proposing  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prest- 
dent,  after  a  while  I  wffl  withdraw  my 
amendment  and  let  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  propose  his  so  it  can  be  read. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  sad  daj  when  a 
Senator  cannot  have  his  amendment 
read.    So  I  withdraw  my  amendmmt. 

Mi-,  gore.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  the 
clerk  read  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON  stood. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  recognised  in  my 
own  right,  and  I  yield  to  no  one  for 
objection  or  anything  dse. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  yl^  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  untU  the  clerk  reads 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  lost 
the  floor  when  the  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President 

Mr  GORE.    Mr.  President 

TtM  ACTING  PRBSmSNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  wlU 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Prasldent,  a  point 
ofordwr. 

The  ACIIMO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   TiM  Seoator  win  state  it. 

Mr.  OORB.  When  a  Benator  li  ree- 
ognised  to  his  own  r^t 

The  ACmiG  FRBBIDBIT  pro 
pore.    The  Senator  from 
reoogiUaed. 

Mr.  OORB.  And  submits  an 
ment  to  the  Chair  and  asks  for  its  read- 
ing, that  Is  a  paxUMoentary  right  to 
which  he  Is  entitled,  and  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  does  not  Ue  untU  the 
amendment  is  reported. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  amendment  wlU  be 
read  to  due  time.  Tbe  Senator  Is  oor- 
reot.  but  there  is  a  hiatus  between  ttie 
time  when  the  Senator  submits  the 
amendment  and  the  time  when  the 
amendment  is  read,  where  he  loess  the 
floor,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  may, 
to  his  own  right,  submit  a  parllamentanr 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GORE.   X  do  not  mted  the 
tor's  enJoUng  the  hiatus,  if  my 
ment  ts  read. 

The  ACTma  FRBHUIWT  pro  ttB« 
pore.  The  amendment  of  Vbm 
wUl  be  read  to  due  tima.  Um 
from  ranms  la  rsBngnlmrt  fer  a  parMa- 
mentary  toquhT. 

Mr.  CARLBON.  Mr.  PriUdint.  aj 
parUamentanr  inquiry  was  gotog  to  be 
whether  or  not  the  Benator  from  LouM- 
ana  IMr.  LohoI  reltoquished  the  floor. 
I  did  not  hear  htoi  state  it 

Mr.  LONG  of  f^witalana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, X  rlm  only  to  say  that  X  was  to  my 
chair  when  the  Senator  ashsd  the  q« 
tton. 
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The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tenneasee  was 
reeogniied  in  hki  own  xiibt.  and  be  of- 
fered tiie  ttfwfMimAnt-  The  clerk  will 
read  the  amendment. 

The  legWative  clerk: 

Mr.  Ckm  ptopoMs: 

B«sliinliiff  wltlk  UxM  3,  pace  38,  ■trlke  out 
all  to  and  tncUirtlng  line  14.  pag«  38,  and 
Isaert  In  lieu  tbaitot  tbe  toUowlng: 

"roaMiam  KmGaraAXtam 

"See.  402.  11X9  oocporatlon  aliaU  not  enter 
Into  n^rottattoDs  wltb  any  International 
agency,  foreign  government,  or  entity  with- 
out a  prior  notification  to  the  Department  of 
State,  which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such 
negotlattons.  All  agreements  and  arrange- 
ments with  any  such  agency,  government,  or 
entity  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State." 

Blr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary tnqttlry.         

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  a<mE.  What  is  the  business 
pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  ACTUfO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  pending  business. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  desire 
that  his  amendment  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  sent  it  to  the  desk  and 
asked  that  the  clerk  read  It.  It  is  the 
pending  business. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Hie  pending  business  is  the 
amendment  immediately  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Ifr.  OOBE.  Tlien  it  will  be  eligible  to 
be  voted  on  Monday,  and  I  shtA  ask  for 
a  vote  immediately  upon  the  convening 
of  the  Senate  Monday. 

The  ACTD9Q  FRSSIEHBNT  |H-o  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct,  ot  course. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Presidait,  will 
the  Senator  from  T^anessee  yield  for  a 
unanlmous-c<xiBent  request? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 

pore.  The  Senator  from  Tuuiessee  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  yield. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  For  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  does  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  must  say  that  my  un- 
derstanding with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  was  in  the 
course  of  delivering  a  very  able  speech, 
was  that  I  would  a^  litan  to  yield  to  me 
only  for  the  purpose  of  submltttog  my 
am«Klment.  I  ted  that  I  must  not  yield 
for  any  purpose,  but  let  the  Senator  from 

Louisiana  regain  the  floor. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
mind. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  informs  me  that  he  does  not 
mind,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  naay  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
T-Muieasee.  without  prejiidielng  my  rights 

to  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  ta 


mind,  of  submitting  an  amendment  to 
be  read  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object | 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tewi- 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  object. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  teih- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Kansas  objects. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Before  the  Sea|i- 
tor  objects 

Mr.  GORK  Mr.  President,  I  yield  t^r 
a  question.     

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  may  I  explain  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  do? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  reg- 
ular order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  regular  order  is  called  f«t)r. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Junior  Senator  frtjm 
Tennessee  yield  to  the  junior  Senaijor 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  a 
number  of  amendments  to  be  proposed. 
If  I  read  these  amendments  as  ameatd- 
ments  I  Intend  to  offer,  will  the  ameaid- 
ments  be  eligible  to  be  considered  in  Unc 
event  that  a  gag  rule  is  voted  on  t^e 
Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teitn- 
pore.  The  Senator's  amendments  should 
be  read  at  the  desk  ijefore  the  vote  On 
cloture  is  taken,  and,  in  the  event  cloture 
is  adopted,  before  cloture  is  adopted. 

The  Senator  can  submit  the  amei 
ments  now  and  have  them  read  and 
will  be  eligible  for  consideration  in 
event  cloture  is  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Very  wftll. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  number  of  ameoid- 
ments  and  ask  that  they  be  read  by  t^e 
clerk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t€Bin- 
pore.  The  amendments  will  be  read  |by 
the  clerk. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t^e 
reading  of  the  amendments  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  they  may  be  celn- 
sidered  as  read,  unless  Senators  merely 
wish  to  sit  around  and  listen  to  the  cl^rk 
read  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tapi- 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request!  o^ 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  request? 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  aQks 

unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments he  is  submitting  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  be  printed,   and  be 

eUgible  for  consideration  in  the  evijnt 
cloture  is  adopted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  ye- 
aervlng  the  right  to  object 

The-  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  testn- 

pore.  The  Senator  from  California  te- 
serves  the  right  to  object. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  now  desires  to  have  his  amend- 
ments read? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  wishes  to  have  his 
amendments  read  in  order  that  they  may 
be  read  and  eligible  for  consideration. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  purport  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  did  not 
yield.    I  have  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
recognized  after  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yielded  the  floor.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  the  Senator  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  his  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read,  and  printed 
in  the  Record? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  of  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  first 
aslced 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Wait  a  minute.  I  say 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  parlia- 
mentary rights  of  an  individual  who  has 
the  floor?  Can  he  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  get  the  amendments  In?  If 
denied  consent,  then  what  will  happen? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  a  right  to  have 
the  amendments  read.  Senators  can  sit 
and  listen  to  the  amendments  read.  The 
Senator  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  amendments  considered  as 
read  and  printed,  to  be  taken  up  at  a 
later  time,  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  rule. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  tell  my 
friend  that  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  get 
them  in.  anyway,  but  I  thank  my  delight- 
ful friend  from  California  for  his 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  the  pending 
amendment  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  OoreI. 
or  has  he  withdrawn  the  amendment, 
or  what  has  happened? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  GrORE]  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  pending  question. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
sought  to  offer  amendments  in  his  own 
right,  after  recognition,  to  be  read  and 

to  be  considered  under  the  rule  at  a 
later  date.  The  Senator  now  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  having  been  read, 
rather  than  having  them  read  by  the 
clerk. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  fixim  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  again 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  does  the 
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Senator  contemplate  apemklng  on  those 
amendments  now? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator requires  me  to  have  the  amend- 
ments read,  it  will  take  quite  a  while 
before  I  can  get  around  to  tallying,  l>e- 
cause  it  will  take  the  clerk  some  time  to 
read  all  of  them.  If  the  Senator  will  give 
consent,  then  we  shall  be  winding  up 
sometime  within  the  next  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  does  not 
contemplate  spealcing  at  length  on  these 
amendments? 

Mr.  LONOof  Louisiana.    Not  now. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  agree  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request.     [Laughter.] 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana?  The 
Chair  heai-8  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  f oUows : 

On  page  :)8,  strUu  out  lines  3  through  14, 
inclusive,  aiid  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

"COITDTTCT    or    rOKXIGN    BUSnrZBS    NSCOTIATIONS 

"Sac.  402.  Bxcept  as  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  corporation  may  not  enter  into 
negotiation!,  with  any  international  organ- 
isation, fort-ign  government  or  foreign  gov- 
ernmental entity.  Whenever  any  such  nego- 
tiation Is  required  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
objects  of  the  corporation.  It  shall  notify  the 
Department  of  State  as  to  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  negotiations  desired.  Sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  State  wlU  conduct  and  su- 
pervise any  such  negotiations  with  the  as- 
sistance of  duly  authorized  representatives 
of  the  corporation.  No  agreement  with  any 
international  organization,  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  foreign  governmental  entity  may  be 
entered  Into  by  the  corporation  without  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  State." 

On  page  :)0,  line  22,  immediately  after  the 
section  nimiber  "Sac.  801.",  Insert  the  sub- 
section  designation  "(a)". 

On  page  31.  line  2,  immediately  following 
the  period,  insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Articles  of  Incorporation  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation,  and  any  amend- 
ment thereof,  ahall  contain  provUlons  effec- 
tive to  carry  Into  effect  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  b»  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General.". 

On  page  31,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  f oUowlEg  new  subaections : 

"(b)  All  powers  conferred  upon  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
sections  7(c).  88.  89.  and  90  of  the  mstrlct 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  title  29,  sec.  901  and  the  following) 
also  may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
corporation  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  the  name  of  the  United 
states.  It  Bhall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  compliance  by  the  corporation 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  rtiating 
to  the  corporation,  and  for  that  purpoae  he 
shall  have  aU  powers  conferred  by  sections 
130  and  14{)  of  that  Act  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners of  t>ie  District  of  Ooliunbla. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding   the    provlatona   of 

section  17  cf  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code,  title  29, 
sec.  OOSd) ,  aU  sbares  of  tbe  stock  of  tlie  cor- 
I>oration  of  any  class  Issued  at  any  time 
shall  be  sold  for  a  uniform  price,  and  no 
Share  of  the  stoclc  of  tbe  corporation  may 
be  issued  in  exchange  for  any  oondderation 
other  than  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
equal   to  thivt  price. 

"(d)    Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 

section  18  aad  section  66  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  title  20.  eee.  90ee,  MS),  aU  sharw  of 


voting  stock  issued  by  the  corporation  shall 
be  Included  in  lu  stated  capital,  and  no 
such  share  shall  be  entitled  to  any  preferen- 
tial right  in  the  assets  of  the  corporation  in 
the  event  of  its  involuntary  Uquidation. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  23  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Busl- 
neas  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code,  title  29, 
sec.  908j),  no  stockholder  in  the  corpora- 
tion which  Is  a  communications  common 
carrier  shall  have  any  preemptive  right  to 
acquire  additional  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  corporation  may  not  Is- 
sue shares  of  Its  stock  to  oflBcers  or  employees 
of  the  corpcMutlon  without  flrst  offering  such 
shares  to  Its  stockholders  and  to  the  public. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  30  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  (DC.  Code,  title  29, 
sec.  914) ,  stockholders  of  the  corporation  may 
not  establish  any  voting  trust  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  upon  one  or  more  trustees 
the  right  to  vote  or  otherwise  represent  their 
shares. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  83  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code,  title  29, 
sec.  9iea),  the  number  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  may  not  be  Increased  or  de- 
creased by  any  amendment  to  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  <rf 
section  36  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  (DC.  Code,  title  29, 
sec.  916d).  the  presence  of  at  least  two  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  be  required  to  constitute  a  quorum  of 
the  board  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
the  corporation. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  37  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code,  title  29, 
sec.  916e),  no  executive  committee  may 
be  established  by  the  board  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  exercise  any  authority  conferred  upon 
the  board  unless  that  conunlttee  includes  at 
least  two  of  the  directors  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"  ( j )  Notwithstanding  tlie  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 40  or  section  41  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
title  29,  sees.  917,  917a),  no  share  of  the 
voting  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  have 
any  preferential  right  to  receive  dividends, 
or  to  receive  any  preferential  treatment  in 
the  event  of  the  liquidation  of  the  c(x-pora- 
tlon. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  46  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code,  title  29, 
sec.  920).  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  each 
director  of  the  corporation  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  or  any  duly  designated 
representative  thereof,  at  all  times  diiring 
the  business  hours  of  any  day  may  examine 
all  bocAs  and  records  of  the  corporation 
without  regard  to  his  possession  of  shares 
of  stock  In  the  corporation. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  69  and  section  60  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  BusineaB  C<»poratlon  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  UUe  29,  sees.  924,  924b) ,  no  stockholder 
or  any  class  of  stockbolders  may  be  accorded 
any  preferential  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  redemption  of  shares,  or  the  purdiaae 

of  redeemable  sbaree,  of  the  corporation. 

"(m)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  84,  85,  66.  67,  68.  69,  70.  71,  73,  and 
73  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Cor- 
poration Act  (D.C.  Code,  title  29,  sees.  927- 

0271),  the  corporation  may  not  merge  or 
consolidate  with  any  other  oOTporatlon,  or 
establish  any  subsidiary  corporation,  imleas 
such  action  Is  expressly  autborlaad  by  legls- 
latlon  berearter  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  the  provlslODS  of 
lectiont  74  and  75  of  the  District  of  Oolum- 
Ma  Burtneei  Corporation  Act   (D.C.  Code, 


title  29,  sees.  038-029),  the  oorporaUon  may 
not  seU,  lease,  exehajage,  mor^iage,  pledge. 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  aU  or  substantlaUy 
aU  of  its  property  or  aaaeta  iinlnas  such  ac- 
tion Is  expressly  authorlaed  by  leglalation 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congresa. 

"(o)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  76,  77,  78,  79,  80.  81,  82,  8S,  84.  85. 
88,  and  87  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corp(»«tlon  Act  (D.C.  Code,  title  29. 
sees.  930-030k) ,  the  corporation  may  not  ef- 
fectuate its  voluntary  dlaaolution  unless 
such  action  Is  expressly  authorlMd  by  legis- 
lation hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"(p)  Notwithstanding  the  provUlons  of 
sections  122,  123,  124,  125,  126,  127,  and  187 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Busineas  Corpo- 
ration Act  (D.C.  Code,  UUe  29,  sacs.  937- 
938d,  948),  the  articles  of  IncorporaUon  of 
the  corporation  may  not  be  revoked,  and  Ita 
right  to  engage  in  busineas  may  not  be  term- 
inated or  suspended,  by  the  Commlaaioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  such  ac- 
tion is  expressly  authorlaed  by  leglslaUon 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"(q)  Notwithstanding  tbe  provtstons  of 
sections  141  and  142  c€  the  DlsUlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  CorporaUon  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
tlUe  29,  sees.  952-952a) ,  the  corporation  may 
not  be  reincorporated  iinless  such  action  is 
expressly  authorlaed  by  legislation  hereafter 
enacted  by  the  Congress." 

On  page  37,  line  18,  immediately  after  the 
word  "Act",  insert  the  worda  "except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  Act." 

On  page  88,  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  f  oUowlng  new  section : 

"sacoairr  pbotibidms 

"Sac.  408.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  es- 
tablish such  aecunty  requirements,  restric- 
tions, and  safeguards  as  the  President  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  In  the  interest 
of  the  national  security. 

"(b)  The  Civil  Sarvloe  OommisBlon  Is 
authoriBsd  to  conduct  such  activity  cr  other 
peraonnel  investigations  <a  oaoers.  em- 
ployees, agents,  and  oonsxiltants  of  the  cor- 
poration, communloatioas  oommon  carrlsrs. 
and  contractors  and  subocmtractors.  actual 
or  prospective,  m  the  board  d  dlrecton  of 
the  corporation  may  determine  to  be  »- 
quired  for  the  protection  of  the  i«mti#i«^T 
seciulty.  If  informatioo  obtained  through 
any  su^  investigation  Indicates  that  the 
individual  who  1«  tlie  subject  of  that  Invee- 
tigaUon  may  be  of  questionable  loyalty  to 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statea,  the 
matto'  shaU  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of 
a  full  field  investigation,  the  results  of 
which  shall  be  furnished  to  the  board. 

"(c)  Whoever  willfully  vioUtes,  attempts 
to  violate,  or  conspires  with  any  other  person 
to  violate  any  regulation  at  order  promul- 
gated by  the  board  of  dlrecUnv  of  the  cor- 
poration for  the  protection  or  secxirity  of 
any  part  of  the  oommunlcations  satellite 
syst^n,  any  satellite  terminal  station,  any 
associated  equipment,  and  faclUties,  or  any 
lat>oratory  or  other  faciUty  related  to  or 
used  in  connection  with  the  communications 
sateUite  system,  of  the  corporation,  any 
communications  common  carrier,  or  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  any  such  ooinm<»i  carrier,  shaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  86,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  botli." 

On  page  88,  line  16,  ftrlke  out  the  section 

number  "408",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  section  number  "404". 

On  page  39,  line  15,  strike  out  the  section 
number   "404",   and   Insert   In   Ueu   thereof 

the  section  number  "406". 

On  page  26,  line  12,  Immediately  after  the 
words  "pubUc  Interest",  Insert  a  <>""""b  and 
tbe  words  "except  tbat  any  suefa  coopera- 
tive research  conducted  In  wbgle  or  In  part 

through  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aarooautici  and 
%>aoe  Adminlstratton  ahall  be  subject  to 
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tbe  toUinAag 

nr  nrf^RixMM 

"Sac.  806.  (a)  Wbesever  aziy  InTentaon  Is 
made  tn  tbe  eoune  or  ineldent  to  tba  per- 
fonnanoe  of  any  eoutnct  entered  tzxto  by 
or  on  l>ehaW  of  tbe  eorpomtkn,  audi  Inrcn- 
tlon  ahall  be  tlie  eadiaftre  laupeity  of  tbe 
corporation,  and  If  sneb  biTentlon  te  pat- 
entaMe,  a  patent  tberefor  diall  be  taened 
to  V^  eorporaticm  notwlttastandlsg  any 
other  proTtalan  of  law  upon  application 
made  by  the  corporation,  nntaaa  the  cor- 
poration, aetlnc  In  conformity  trtth  potl- 
clea  and  ptooednrea  adopted  by  tbe  board 
of  the  eorporattoo,  watree  *3\  or  any  pert 
of  the  rlghta  of  tbe  corporation  to  aueh 
Invention  In  compllanoe  with  tbe  prortalons 
of  this  section.  No  patent  may  be  Isstied  to 
any  appUeant  other  than  the  corporation 
for  any  InTcntlon  which  appears  to  tbe 
Commlaaloner  of  Patents  to  have  signlfleant 
utility  In  the  developinent  or  operation  of 
a  communlcatlopa  satellite  system,  a  aatel- 
Ilte  terminal  statloii.  or  aaaoetated  equip- 
ment and  faeUlttea  unlesa — 

"(1)  the  apirtleant  lllee  with  the  Oom- 
mlsslaoer,  with  the  apidleatlon  or  within 
thirty  days  after  reqiieat  therefor  by  the 
Cbmmlsstoner,  a  written  statement  ezeented 
tmder  oath  Mtttng  forth  the  fan  facta  oon- 
cemlng  the  ctrcometancea  under  which  each 
Invention  was  made  and  stating  the  relation- 
ship (If  any)  at  aueh  Invention  to  tbe  per- 
formance of  any  contract  of  tbe  corporation; 
and 

"(2)  the  corporation  transmtts  to  the 
Commissioner  a  written  eertlfleatlon  to  the 
effect  that  Ba<^  Invention  Is  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  thts  section. 

Copies  of  each  such  statement  and  the  ap- 
plication to  which  it  relates  shall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
corporation. 

"(b)  Bach  contract  entered  Into  by  the 
corporation  with  any  part  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  scientific,  technological,  or  de- 
velopmental activity  Shan  contain  effective 
provisions  under  which  such  party  shall 
furnish  promptly  to  the  corporation  a  writ- 
ten njxrt  containing  full  and  complete 
technical  Information  concerning  any  inven- 
tion, discovery,  improvement,  or  Innovation 
which  may  be  made  in  tb«  performance  of 
such  activity. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  boerd 
of  the  corporation  shall  adopt,  tn  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  CommlsBlon,  the  cor- 
poration may  waive  all  of  or  any  part  of  its 
proprietary  rights  under  this  sectlun  with 
respect  to  any  invention  or  class  of  Inven- 
tions made  or  which  may  be  made  by  any 
person  or  class  of  persons  in  the  performance 
of  any  activity  required  by  any  contract  of 
the  corporation  if  the  corporation  deter- 
mines that  its  financial  Interests  will  be 
advanced  thereby.  Any  such  waiver  may  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  under  such 
conditions  as  tbe  corporation  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  for  the  protection  of  its 
financial  Interests.  Bach  soch  wmlver  made 
with  respect  to  any  Invention  shall  Include 
provisions  effective  to  reeerve  an  Irrwoeable, 
nonezclustve,  nontransferaMe,  roymtty-frce 
license  for  the  practice  of  snch  Invention 
throughout  the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
corporation,  the  United  States  Oovemsient 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  any  foreign  gownment 
pursuant  to  any  treaty  or  agreement  with  tbe 
United  States.  Each  proposal  tor  any  waiver 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  referred  to  an 
Inventions  Authority  which  the  oorporatlon 
EhaU  establish.  Such  Authority  ahall  accord 
to  each  interested  party  an  opportunity  for 
hearing,  and  shall  tranamlt  to  the  board  of 
tbe   corporation   Its   llndtngi  of  fact   with 


reeoM- 
a    w«^ 


such  pfoposal  aad  Its 
■iwnrtatlons  Xor  action  to  be  takw 
rsKMCt  thereto. 

"(d>  8<U>ieet  to  approval  by  tlM  Cogjt- 
mtwrtcm.  Vbm  board  «C  tiw  eorponUloa  abiill 
determine,  and  promulgate  regulaUi^is 
■peelf yiag.  the  ttasaa  and  conditiona  upbn 
which  Uoenaes  will  be  granted  by  the  oe^- 
poratlon  for  tbe  practice  by  any  noa- 
gofemmantal  paraoa  of  any  invention  Ipr 
wbleb  the  corporation  boMs  a  patent. 

"(e)  Tbe  corporation  shaU  take  aU  saltali|le 
and  neoaasary  actton  to  ptt>tect  any  invention 
or  discovery  In  which  It  has  any  proprietary 
interest.  The  corporation  shall  take  apptp- 
prlato  action  to  Insure  that  any  non^vecn- 
mental  person  who  aoquirea  any  proprietary 
interest  in  any  Invention  of  discovery  nnd|rr 
this  section  will  take  appropriate  action  (o 
protect  that  invention  or  discovery. 

"(f)   As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'person'  means  any  Indivld- 
iial,  partnership,  corporation,  association.  Ib- 
stitution,  or  other  entity; 

"(2)  the  term  'contract'  mrnLnit  any  actu&I 
or  proposed  contract,  agreement,  understand- 
ing, or  other  arrangement,  including  a»y 
asslgiunent.  substitution  of  parties,  or  sub- 
contract executed  or  entered  into  thete- 
under;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'made,'  when  used  In  rela- 
tion to  any  invention,  means  the  concep- 
tion or  first  actxial  reduction  to  practli:e 
of  such  invention." 

Cte  page  87.  between  lines  13  and  iA. 
Insert  the  following  new  sections: 

"ifSOOTIATIOM  or  OONTSACTS  XT  TRK         I 
OOBPOaATION 

"Sic.  806.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  purchases  of  and  cob- 
tracts  for  any  property  or  services  by  tjie 
corporation  shall  be  made  exclusively  t>y 
public  advertisement  for  bids,  and  by  tJie 
acceptance  by  the  corporation  of  the  lowlfct 
bid  submitted  by  a  responsible  bidder  Wfco 
is  qualified  to  furnish  such  property  or  serv- 
ices. Advertisement  for  any  bid  shall  pe 
published  in  such  manner  and  at  such  tli^e 
as  to  enable  the  maximum  number  of  q\U(l- 
ified  and  responsible  bidders  to  particlpajte 
In  the  bidding  in  response  thereto.  In  ea$h 
Instance,  the  corporation  shall  furnish 
promptly,  upon  request  made  by  stiiy 
qualified  prospective  bidder,  full  partlcultlrs 
concerning  the  specifications  and  require- 
ments contemplated  with  regard  to  tbfet 
purchase  or  contract. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  boa^d 
of  the  corporation  may  adopt  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Comptroller  General,  the  corpo- 
ration may  make  negotiated  purchases  etbd 
contracts  when  it  Is  determined  by  the  pr«)i- 
dent  of  the  corporation,  or  by  not  mc^e 
than  one  vice  president  designated  by  hijm 
for  that  purpose,  as  to  any  particular  p«ir- 
chnse  or  contract  that — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  purchase 
or  contract  to  the  corporation  will  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000; 

**(2)  advertisement  for  bids  would  Impetll 
the  military  security  of  the  United  Stales. 
as  determined  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Defenfle; 

"(8)  an  emergency  requirement  of  tpe 
corporation  exists  which  will  not  admit  pf 
the  delay  incident  to  advertisement  for  bld^: 

"(4)  the  contract  Is  to  be  made  exclusively 
for  the  procumnent  of  the  personal  or 
{m>fe«8lonal  sorlcea  of  one  or  more  Individ- 
uals or  service  to  be  rendered  by  a  unlverstfy, 
college,  or  otho-  educational   instlttitlon; 

"(5)  the  purchase  or  contract  is  to  be 
made  exclusively  for  the  procurement  |of 
property  or  services  of  a  technical  or  speotal 
character  for  which  It  Is  impracticable  to 
secure  competition;  or 

"(6)  all  bids  received  after  advertisemsot 
are  nnreasonjUale,,  or  have  not  been  Inde- 
pendently arrived  tat  in  open  competition. 

"(e)  Sach  determination  made  pursuant 
to  any  paraf^ph  of  subsection  (b)  shall  ie 
(1)    made  In  writing.  (2)    aooompanied  >y 


a  full  and  complete  atetcmssit  of  the  facte 
and  clrcumstancee  which  Justify  negotia- 
tion in  reliance  upon  that  paragzmpb.  and 
(S)  available  for  iBflpeetlon  by  any  director 
of  tbe  e(»poratlon  for  Bot  len  than  five 
years.  Kzcept  as  otherwise  provided  by  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Attonaey  Oenaral.  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  each  saidi  deter- 
mination nukde  under  paragraph  (6)  or  (6) 
of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  Attorney  General. 

"(d)  In  all  negotiated  procurements  of 
the  corporation  proposals  shall  be  solicited 
from  the  maximum  number  of  quallAed 
sources  consistent  with  the  nature  and  re- 
quirements of  the  supplies  or  services  to  be 
procured,  and  written  or  oral  discussions 
sluUl  oe  conducted  with  all  responsible  of- 
ferors who  submit  proposals  within  a  com- 
petitive range,  price,  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered. 

"xEQUixEMEirrs  or  irECOTUTXo  coirnucTS 

"Ssc.  307.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  contnwrts  nego- 
tiated pursuant  to  section  80fl  may  be  of 
any  type  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  corpo- 
ration will  {M-omote  the  best  Intereste  of 
the  corporation.  Every  contract  negotiated 
pursuant  to  section  306  shall  contain  a  suit- 
able warranty  by  the  contractor  that  no 
person  or  selling  agency  has  been  employed 
or  retained  to  solicit  or  secure  such  con- 
tract upon  an  agrement  or  understanding 
for  a  commission,  percentage,  brokerage,  or 
contingent  fee,  excepting  bona  fide  em- 
ployees or  bona  fide  established  commercial 
or  telling  agencies  maintained  by  tbe  con- 
tractor for  the  purpose  of  securing  buslneas, 
for  the  breach  or  violation  of  which  warranty 
the  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  an- 
nul such  contract  without  liability  or  in  Ite 
discretion  to  deduct  from  the  contract  price 
or  consideration  tbe  full  aniount  of  such 
commission,  percentage,  brokerage,  or  con- 
tingent fee. 

"(b)  The  cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost 
system  of  contracting  shall  not  be  used,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  con- 
tract the  fee  shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  contract,  exclu- 
sive of  the  fee,  as  determined  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering Into  such  contract  (except  that  a  fee 
not  In  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  such  esti- 
mated cost  Is  authorized  In  any  such  con- 
tract for  experimental,  developmental,  or  re- 
search work  and  that  a  fee  inclusive  of  the 
contractor's  costs  and  not  in  excess  of  6  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of 
fees,  as  determined  by  the  president  of  the 
corporution  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the 
contract,  of  the  project  to  which  such  fee 
applicable  Is  authorized  in  contracts  for 
architectural  or  engineering  services).  Nei- 
ther a  cost  nor  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  con- 
tract nor  an  incentive-type  contract  shall 
l>e  used  unless  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion determines  that  such  method  of  con- 
tracting Is  lUiely  to  be  less  costly  than  other 
methods  or  that  It  is  Impractical  to  secure 
property  or  services  of  the  kind  or  quality 
required  without  the  use  of  a  cost  or  cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  or  an  incentive- 
type  contract.  All  cost  and  cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee  contracts  shall  provide  for  advance 
notification  by  the  contractor  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  any  subcontract  thereunder  on  a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  basis  and  of  any  fixed- 
price  subcontract  or  purchase  order  which 
exceeds  In  dollar  amount  either  $25,000  or  5 
per  centum  of  tbe  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
prime  contract;  and  the  corporation,  through 
any  authorized  representative  thereof,  shall 
have  the  right  to  inspect  the  plans  and  to 
audit  the  books  and  records  of  any  prime 
contractor  or  subcontractor  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  a  cost  or  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  contract. 

"(c)  All  contracts  negotiated  without  ad- 
vertising pursuant  to  authority  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  Include  a  clavise  to  tbe  effect 
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that  the  Comptroller  General  of  tbe  United 
States  or  any  of  bis  duly  autborlaed  r^re- 
wntattvas  shall  uatU  tbe  expiration  of  three 
year*  after  Haal  payment  imwt  •eeeH  to  and 
tbe  right  to  examine  any  directly  pertinent 
books,  docunaents.  papers,  and  records  of  the 
contractor  or  any  oX  bis  subcontractors  en- 
gaged in  such  contracts  or  sulxx>ntracts. 

"(d)  No  contract  negotiated  by  the  cor- 
poration sljill  contain  any  profit  formula 
that  would  allow  tbe  contractor  liii  iiassil 
fees  or  prollte  for  cost  reductions  or  target 
cost  unden-nns,  nnlsas  the  contractor  has 
certified  th£.t  tbe  cost  data  submitted  by  the 
contractor  la  negotiations  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  target  cost  or  price  was  current, 
accurate,  ard  complete.  Each  such  contract 
shall  conta.n  provisions  effective  to  insure 
that  tbe  terget  cost  or  price  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  to  exclude  any  sums  by  which  it  may 
bs  found  arter  audit  by  tbe  oorporatlon  or 
by  tbe  Comptroller  General  that  tbe  target 
cost  or  price  was  increased  as  a  result  of  any 
Inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  noncurrent  data." 

On  page  .12,  Une  20.  immediately  follow- 
ing the  jjerlod.  Insert  the  following:  "Com- 
pensation o:"  the  president  and  of  all  other 
officers  of  tlie  corporation  shall  be  fixed  at 
levels  which  shall  have  been  determined  by 
the  Commission  to  tie  reasonable.". 

On  the  ptige  S3,  line  24,  immediately  fol- 
lowing  the   period,    insert    the  following: 

"No  indiv:duai  at  any  time  may  serve  as 
an  officer,  i.gent,  or  attorney  of  the  cor- 
poration if  he  is  affiliated  with  any  other 
conununlcatlons  common  carrier.  For  tbe 
purpcnes  of  this  subsection,  an  individual 
shall  be  de<nned  to  be  affiliated  with  an- 
other such  conunon  carrier  if  he  is  an  oOl- 
cer  or  director,  or  holds  legal  title  to  or  any 
beneficial  interest  in  more  than  100  shares 
of  the  stock  of  any  class,  of  such  other  com- 
mon carrier  or  of  any  corporation  which 
is  a  parent  or  subsidiary  corporation  of  such 
other  common  carrier.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section— 

"(1)  the  term  'parent  corporation'  means 
a  corporation  which  has  control  over  an- 
other corporation; 

"(2)  the  term  'subsidiary  corporation' 
means  a  corporation  which  is  subject  to  con- 
trol by  another  corporation;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'control',  when  used  with 
respect  to  any  corporation  means  (A)  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  share  capital  of  any  class  of 
that  corporation,  or  (B)  the  exercise  in  fact 
of  control  over  the  poUcies  or  activities  of 
that  corporation  by  contract  or  otherwise." 

On  page  23.  line  23,  strilLe  out  the  words 
"sections  303  and  304  ",  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "sections  303,  304.  and 
404'. 

On  page  39,  between  lines  13  and  14,  In- 
sert tixe  following  new  section: 

"AwrrrKuar  law  ooimjANcx 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Whenever  the  corporation 
contemplates  entering  into  any  contract  with 
any  other  conununlcatlons  conunon  carrier, 
it  shall  before  entering  Into  that  proposed 
contract  transmit  promptly  to  the  Attorney 
General  a  true  and  correct  copy  thereof,  a 
fuU  and  complete  written  statement  con- 
cerning the  purpose  and  effect  thereof,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  consider  necessary  for  determina- 
tion whether  that  contract.  If  entered  into, 
would  t«Jd  to  create  or  matntmln  any  situa- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(b)  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  transmit  to  tbe 
corporation  his  arrltten  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  contract.  If  entered  Into, 
would  have  any  such  effect.  A  copy  of  each 
opinion  so  transmitted  to  tbe  corporation 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  CommlsBlon." 

On  page  39.  line  15,  strike  out  the  section 
number  "Ssc.  404.",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  section  number  •*8»c,  405.". 

Beginning  with  the  words  "Six  members" 
in  line  S.  page  sa,  strike  out  all  to  and  In- 


dodlDg  tbe  word  "corporation"  in  line  0. 
page  sa.  and  Inaert  in  lieu  tberaof  the  words 
"other  members  of  the  board  sbali  be  elected 
annually  by  the atockhoUen.  Motmorvthan 
an  aggregate  of  six  members  of  the  board 
may  be  dected  by  tboae  stockhoktars  who 
are  cominmilnatinns  oosnnton  earrtcrs  or  par- 
aona  aflUiated  with  any  «v»»»nr»v»iti^tHTT'ff 
common  carrier**. 

On  page  sa.  line  16.  Immediately  foUowing 
tbe  period.  Inaert  the  fcdkrwlng:  "For  tbe 
puipuaea  of  this  subsection — 

"(i)  the  term  'persons  -*"*fit-rTl  with  any 
communlcationB  common  carrier*  includes 
(A)  any  cwporablon  which  is  a  parent  or 
subsidiary  corporation  of  any  such  common 
carrier,  and  (B)  any  individual  who  is  an 
oOlcer  or  a  director,  or  who  holds  legal  title 
or  any  beneficial  interact  In  more  than  aoo 
shares  of  the  stock  of  any  class,  of  any  cor- 
poration which  is  a  parent  or  sutMidlary 
corporation  of  any  such  "<Hnmf>n  carrier; 

"(2)  the  term  'parent  oorporatlon'  means 
a  corporation  which  has  control  over  soother 
corporation; 

"(8)  the  term  'sutMidlary  corporation' 
means  a  corporation  which  is  subject  to 
control  by  another  corporation;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'control',  when  used  with 
respect  to  any  corporation,  means  (A)  the 
t>eneficial  ownership  of  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  share  capital  of  any  class  of 
that  corporation,  or  (B)  the  exercise  in  fact 
of  control  over  the  policies  or  activities  of 
that  corporation  by  contract  or  otherwise." 

On  pag-  7,  line  2.  immediately  after  ttie 
word  "Commission",  insert  the  words  "to  the 
extent  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  public  interest". 

On  page  27.  line  (J.  immediately  after  the 
word  "system",  insert  the  words  "to  the 
extent  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  public  interest". 

On  page  80,  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection; 

"(d)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  furnish  aid,  assistance, 
service,  and  facilities  to  or  for  the  corpora- 
tion in  compliance  with  sulwectlon  (b) 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  shall 
prescribe  with  the  approval  at  the  President. 
The  Administration  shall  have  no  obligation 
under  sulwectlon  (b)  to  fiu-nish  aid,  assist- 
ance, service,  or  facilities  to  or  for  the  cor- 
poration during  any  period  in  which  the 
corporation  is  in  default,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
upon  its  obligation  to  reimburse  the  Ad- 
mmistration  for  aid.  assistance,  service,  or 
facilities  previously  furnished  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  or  for  the  corporation,  or 
during  any  p>eriod  in  which  the  corporation 
fails  to  comply  with  terms  and  conditions 
established  pursuant  to  this  svLlMectlon." 

On  page  23,  line  23.  strike  out  the  words 
"sections  303  and  304".  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "sections  803,  304.  and 
401." 

On  page  34.  line  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"and"  where  it  appears  immediately  follow- 
ing the  semicolon. 

On  page  34.  line  14.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  34,  t>etween  lines  14  and  15,  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  the  term  'commiuUcatlons  satellite 
service'  means  the  rendition  or  furnishing  in 
any  manner,  by  the  oorporatlon  or  by  any 
other  communications  common  carrier,  of  ' 
any  service  or  facility  required  for,  or  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  incident  to,  any  tele- 
communication made  or  to  be  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  through  the  use  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  any  satellite  terminal 
station,  or  any  associated  equipment,  and 
faculties." 

On  page  37,  line  18,  Immediately  following 
the  section  designation  "Smc.  401.",  Insert  the 
mbaeetion  designation  "(a)**. 

On  page  37,  lines  30  through  22,  strike  out 
tbe  words  "provision  of  satellite  termination 
station    facilities     by     one     commtmication 


eonunoB  carrier  to  one  or 

munleatloiis  common  cairiarr',  aad  Inaart 

In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "rendition  or  fur- 

ntahlng    of    abt    <MTiriM»^|T»^y^^^^|^   Mtoiltte 

service'*. 

On  pace  38,  iMtween  Uaes  2  and  8.  inasrt 
the  following  new  SMheection ; 

"(b)  Within  Ave  years  after  the  date  on 
which  a  oommunieations  aataUite  system 
Is  placed  in  operation,  aad  at  least  once  dur- 
ing each  period  of  five  *»'*~^-i-  yearn  there- 
after, tbe  Oommisalon  upon  Ita  own  inltia- 
Uve  shall  enter  upon  a  bearing  to  determine 
whether  each  rate,  charge,  practice,  or  regu- 
lation made  or  used  by  each  <>»«»>« «in>i<nt4"P« 
common  carrier  for  or  In  connection  with 
tbe  rendition  or  furniabing  of  rtnmmitn\e^- 
tions  satellite  service  is  Just,  reasonable,  and 
not  unreasonably  discriminatory." 

On  page  34.  line  13.  strike  out  tbe  word 
"and". 

On  page  34,  line  14.  strike  out  the  period, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  34,  l>etween  lines  14  and  15.  In- 
sert tbe  following  paragraph : 

"(11)  tbe  term  "reimbursable  basis", 
when  used  in  relation  to  any  service  rendered 
by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  or  on  >»»>■»>  ^  of  the  corporation 
or  any  other  'v^mmnnlcf'tlffnB  common  car- 
rier, means  the  reimbiu-sement  of  that  de- 
partment or  agency  by  the  corporation  or 
such  other  common  carrier  for  all  coate  In- 
curred directly  or  indirectly  by  that  depart- 
ment or  agency^  Incident  to  the  rendition  of 
service,  as  such  costs  are  detemUned  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  promulgated  by  that  de- 
partment or  agency  with  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  General." 

On  page  30.  line  25,  immediately  after  tbe 
words  "shall  lie",  insert  the  following:  "or- 
ganised under  the  District  of  Columbia  Busl- 
necc  Corporation  Act.    It  shall  l>e". 

On  page  31,  line  2.  immediately  after  tbe 
period,  inaert  tbe  following:  "Tbe  principal 
ofOces  of  tlie  corporation  shall  Ik  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia.  but  it  may  establish  oOees, 
agenclee.  and  facilities  at  such  other  places 
as  the  iKiard  of  directors  may  determine  to  be 
required  to  fulfill  tbe  objecte  of  tbe  oorpora- 
Uon  as  preecrllied  by  this  Act." 

On  page  88.  line  2.  immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  "Tbe  corpora- 
tion shall  conduct  ite  actlvitlee  (1)  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
all  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under by  any  dqxutment  or  agency  of  the 
United  Stetes.  and  (2)  subject  to  all  perti- 
nent provisions  of  any  treaty  or  agreement 
by  tlie  United  Stetes  with  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment so  long  as  those  provisions  remain 
In  force." 

On  page  88.  line  2.  inunediately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  following:  "Tbe  corpora- 
tion shall  transmit  to  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration such  Information  concerning  the 
status  and  activities  of  the  corporation  as 
the  President  may  determine  from  time  to 
time  to  be  required  for  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  for  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  201  of  this  Act." 

On  page  S3,  line  T,  strike  out  "$100".  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

On  page  84,  line  13.  Immediately  after  tbe 
period,  Inaert  the  following;  "Voting  stock 
of  the  corporation  held  by  any  communica- 
tions common  carrier  shall  not  iM  eligible  for 
inclusion  in  the  rate  base  of  that  conunon 
carrier." 

Beginning  with  word  "Such"  in  Une  20. 
Ijage  34,  ctrike  out  all  to  and  including  line 
a,  page  85.  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  tbe 
following:  "No  ooBununieations  oonunon 
carrier  shall  be  eligible  to  bold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  legal  title  to  or  any  beneficial 
interest  in  any  such  securitlea,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  certlflcatee  of  Indebted- 
ness of  the  corporation.     Under  sueb 
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•Bd  ooodltlons  M  th«  President  may  pre- 
■crlbe.  tbe  Seeretary  at  the  TnmKvaj  U  »u- 
tbortxed  from  time  to  time  to  acqulxe  and 
hold  in  the  name  of  the  United  Stetee  aecu- 
ritlee,  bond*,  debentures,  or  certlfleatas  of 
Indebtedness  at  the  eovporatloh  Issued  under 
this  subeectlon  In  such  amount  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  i4>prove.  For  that  purpoee,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorUsed  to  uae  a  public-debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  any  seeurttles  issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  tbe 
ptirposes  for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  that  Act  are  extended  to  Include  the 
purchases  of  securltleB,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
certificates  of  indebtednees  authorlaed  by 
this  subsection.  All  purchases  and  redemp- 
tions of  such  secxuities,  bonds,  debentures, 
or  certificates  of  indebtednees  shall  be 
treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States.  All  income  therefrom  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

On  page  34,  line  17,  strike  out  the  word 
"The",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"With  the  approval  of  the  Commloelon,  the". 

On  page  81.  line  17,  inunedlately  after  the 
words  "consisting  of",  insert  the  word  "nine". 

Beginning  with  the  words  "Six  Members" 
on  page  33,  line  8,  strike  out  all  to  and  in- 
cluding the  word  "corporation"  on  page  32. 
line  8,  and  Insert  now  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; "Other  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  elected  annually  by  tbe  stocUiolders  who 
hold  Totlng  stock.  Not  more  than  three 
members  of  the  board  may  be  elected  by 
stockholders  who  are  common  carriers  or 
Individuals  afllliatetf  with  any  communica- 
tions common  carrier." 

On  page  32,  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"three",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"one". 

On  page  88,  line  34,  strike  out  the  word 
"Fifty",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Thirty-three  and  one- third". 

On  page  84,  line  11.  strike  out  the  figures 
"50".  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figures 
"88  V4". 

On  page  86,  line  8,  strike  out  the  words 
"30  per  centum",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "10  per  centum". 

On  page  35,  lines  6  and  6,  strike  out  the 
wcrds  "which  are  held  by  holders  other 
than  authorized  carriers". 

On  page  33  (at  the  end  thereof),  after 
line  24,  Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  corporation,  its  officers  and  its 
directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute  to  or 
otherwise  support  or  assist  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  elective  public  ofllce." 

On  page  28,  line  23,  strike  out  the  words 
"lections  SOS  and  304",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "sections  308. 304.  and  404". 

On  page  89,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  foUowlag  new  section: 

"OOMTSOL    IK    TXMK    OF    WAS 

"Sac.  404.  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  declared  by  tbe  President  or  by 
the  Congress,  the  President,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  may  take  possession  and 
assume  control  of  all  or  any  part  of  any 
communications  satelUte  system  of  the  cor- 
p<»'atlon,  or  any  satellite  terminal  station  or 
associated  equipment  and  facilities  of  the 
corporation  or  any  other  commxinlcatlons 
common  carrier,  for  the  use  of  any  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Statee.  So  far 
as  is  necessary,  he  may  use  any  such  syatem, 
station,  equipment,  at  facility  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  tnJBc." 

On  page  89.  line  16.  strike  out  the  section 
number  "Sac.  404",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  section  number  "8k.  406". 

On  page  38,  line  20,  immediately  after  the 
word  "Act",  insert  the  words  "or  any  rule 
or  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Oonunls- 
slon  under  this  Act." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  oflcer,  director, 
employee,    agent,   or   representative   of   the 


corporation  or  any  other  communlcatiomi 
C(»nmon  carrier,  with  intent  to  defraud  tbm 
corporation  or  the  United  States  Oovernmenl 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  (1)| 
knowingly  (»nlts  to  make  or  makes  any  falM 
or  misleading  entry  in  any  book  or  recorq 
of  the  corporation  or  of  such  other  carrleri 
or  (2)  knowingly  makes  any  false  or  mlsleadi 
ing  report  or  statement  with  respect  to  tlu) 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  corporation 
or  such  other  carrier,  shall  be  fined  not  mon^ 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  thai) 
ten  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  directory 
employee,  agent,  or  representative  of  thA 
corporation  or  any  other  communication^ 
common  carrier,  with  intent  to  defraud  th0 
corporation  or  the  United  States  Govern^ 
ment  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof^ 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of  any 
duty  arising  from  his  occupancy  of  any  such 
status  knowingly  solicits  or  receives  directly 
or  indirectly  from  any  source  any  compensa-> 
tion.  rebate,  or  other  valuable  consideration 
to  which  he  Is  not  lawfully  entitled,  shall  b4 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 

On  page  39,  line  8,  strike  out  the  8ul>» 
section  designation  "(b)",  and  Insert  in  UeU 
thereof  the  subsection  designation  "(c)". 

On  page  39,  line  10,  strike  out  the  subt 
section  designation  "(c)",  and  Insert  In  Uell 
thereof  the  subsection  designation  "(d)". 

On  page  22,  line  2,  immediately  after  thA 
period,  insert  the  following:  "The  Congress 
reserves  to  the  United  States  tbe  right  to 
plan,  initiate,  construct,  own,  manage,  and 
operate,  as  a  part  of  the  conununlcatlone 
satellite  system,  such  satellite  terminal  sta-t 
tions  and  associated  equipment  and  faclll^ 
ties  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  tlmfl 
to  serve  the  conununlcatlons  needs  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  Its  departs 
ments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities." 

Beginning  with  line  9,  page  29,  strike  o\jX 
all  to  and  Including  line  19,  page  29,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  grant  such  authorizations  for  tb^ 
construction  and  operation  of  satelllbl 
terminal  stations  by  the  corporation,  antf 
by  such  depfutments  and  agencies  of  thfl 
United  States  as  may  be  authorized  to  conri 
struct  and  operate  such  stations,  as  will  beat 
serve  the  public  interest,  convenience,  an^ 
necessity.  In  granting  such  authorizations 
preference  shall  be  given  to  stations  of  d»< 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States;". 

On  page  23,  lines  19  to  22,  strike  out  th4 
words  "has  the  same  meaning  as  the  tenti 
'common  carrier'  has  when  used  in  the  Conv* 
municatiom.  Act  of  1934,  as  amended",  ami 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "means  any 
person  engaged,  as  a  common  carrier  fat 
hire,  in  intrastate,  interstate,  or  foreign  com-* 
munlcation  by  wire  or  radio,  or  in  Intrastate^ 
Interstate,  or  fcx-eign  radio  transmission  o^ 
energy  (except  that  a  person  engaged  Ih 
radio  broadcasting  shall  not,  insofar  as  sucU 
person  is  so  engaged,  be  deemed  a  common 
carrier)". 

On  page  24,  line  7,  immediately  after  th^ 
words  "as  amended,",  Insert  the  words  "at 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act".    ^ 

On  page  37,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro* 
vided  by  this  Act,  no  person  other  than  tlM 
corporation  may  own  or  operate  any  satelUtQ 
terminal  station  within  the  United  States  cV 
any  of  its  territories  and  possessions  as  a 
part  of  the  communications  satellite  system.'* 

Beginning  with  line  9,  page  29,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  19,  page  29,  and  ln-> 
sert  in   lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  grant  such  authorisations  for  the 
construction  and  operation  by  the  corpora^ 
tion  of  satellite  terminal  stations  as  will  beat 
serve  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity; ". 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  have  11  amendments  which  are 
merely  technical,  which  were  proposed 
by  various  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  while  the  bill  was 
before  that  committee,  which  Senators 
would  like  to  propose.  I  believe,  in  order 
to  propose  these  amendments,  I  shall 
have  to  offer  them  for  myself,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  other  Senators  who 
offered  them.  I  should  like  to  have  it 
understood  that  I  do  not  necessarily 
associate  myself  with  the  amendments, 
but  I  only  wish  to  make  them  eligible 
to  be  voted  upon. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  number  of  amend- 
ments— 11  in  number — and  ask  that  the 
clerk  read  the  amendments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  11  amendments  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana?  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  reading  of  the  amendments 
will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  line  20.  section  201(a)(5)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  semicolon  the 
following  1  "and  for  the  determination  of  the 
most  constructive  role  for  the  United  Na- 
tions;". 

On  page  25,  line  13,  strike  out  "or  with" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"and   with   the  United  Nations  and   other". 

On  page  38.  strike  out  lines  ?  through  14 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"CONDUCT    or    rOKKIGN    NBCOTUTIONS 

"Sec.  402.  The  corporation  shall  not  ento' 
Into  negotiations  with  any  international 
agency,  foreign  government,  or  entity,  with- 
out a  prior  notification  to  the  Department 
of  State,  which  will  conduct  or  supervise 
such  negotiations.  All  agreements  with  any 
such  agency,  government,  or  entity  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
State." 

On  page  37,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  furnishing  telecommunication 
service  through  the  communications  satel- 
lite system,  the  corporation  shall  give  prior- 
ity of  transmission  to  communications  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  which  prior- 
ity Is  requested  by  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed states  not  less  tiian  one  and  one-half 
hours  of  the  dally  transmittal  time  of  the 
satellite  communication  system.  The  corpo- 
ration shall  have  no  power  to  alter,  amend, 
or  edit  the  form  or  content  of  any  such  com- 
munication. 

"(3)  Such  transmissions  and  conununlca- 
tlons shall,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  be 
carried  by  the  corporation  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  the  cost  of  such  service,  as  computed 
by  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Commis- 
sion." 

On  page  37,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  consideration  for  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  corporation  by  this  Act. 
the  corjxtration,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  shall  prescribe,  shall  provide 
telecommunication  services  without  charge 
for  conununlcatlons  of  a  public  service  na- 
ture, not  exceeding  one  hour  of  the  daily 
transmittal  time  of  the  satellite  communi- 
cation system  as  such  communications  shaU 
be  defined  by  such  regulations." 

On  page  40,  after  line  14,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"creation  or  BmcATioNAL  BssmvE  ram 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  on 
the   books    of   the   Treasury   of   the   United 
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states  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Educa- 
tional Reserve  Fund*.  The  Educational  Re- 
serve Fund  shall  consist  of  revenue  received 
through  payment  as  described  by  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  In  consideration  of  the  privileges 
granted  by  this  Act,  any  corp>oratlon  engaged 
wUhln  the  United  States  or  any  territory 
or  possession  thereof  In  furnishing  for  hire 
channels  of  communication  through  the  use 
of  communications  satellites,  shall  annually 
set  aside  for  the  Educational  Reserve  Fund, 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  tbe 
net  proceeds  of  such  corporation,  as  defined 
by  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Commission. 
Such  revenue  shaU  be  paid  into  the  Fund 
in  conformity  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

"(c)  Such  fund  shall  be  available  for  the 
support  of  any  statutory  program  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  public  educational  Institutions 
and  programs  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, including,  but  not  limited  to,  primary, 
secondary,  higher,  and  graduate  levels  and 
programs  such  as  educational  television.  In- 
ternational education  and  exchange  scholar- 
ship." 

On  page  38.  line  14.  strike  out  "Institute 
forthwith  appropriate  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 214(d)  of  the  Conmiunicatlons  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  to". 

On  page  30.  line  11.  strllte  out  ".  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedural  requirements 
of  section  214  of  tbe  OommunlcatlODs  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended.". 

(Note. — The  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  direct  the  corporation  to  com- 
ply with  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
referred  to  in  section  201(c)(3)  that  such 
action  should  be  taken  in  the  national  in- 
terest.) 

Page  34.  line  12.  section  304(b)  (2)  is 
amended  by  adding,  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  foUowlng:  ",  and  no  such  commu- 
nications common  carrier  shaU  at  any  time 
own  more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  shares 
Issued   and  outstanding." 

Page  34,  line  13,  section  S04(b)(2)  is 
amended  by  adding,  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  following:  ",  and  no  such  oom- 
munlcations  common  carrier  shall  at  any 
time  own  taate  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
shares  Issued   and  outstanding." 

Page  36.  line  3.  section  304  is  further 
amended  by  adding,  at  this  point,  a  new  sec- 
tion (g) .  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  limitations  applicable  to  voting 
stock  in  tbe  abore  sections  shall  also  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  seciirttles  of  the  cor- 
poration/' 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Oom- 
munlcatlons  Satellite  Authority  Act'. 

"DBCLARATION    OT   POLICY    AND    FTTSPOSE 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
In  order  to  promote  International  coopera- 
tion and  to  foster  international  understand- 
ing and  peace,  it  Is  the  poUcy  of  tbe  United 
States  to  expand  and  improve  International 
communications  by  providing  leadership  in 
the  establishment  of  a  global  conmaunlca- 
tlOQ  system  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
making  full  use  of  the  contributions  which 
can  be  made  by  the  Government  and  by 
private  enterprise,  and  to  insure  that  the 
benefits  of  such  a  system  are-secured  for  the 
betterment  of  all  mankind  and  all  states 
irrespective  of  their  economic  and  scientific 
development.  In  order  to  achieve  these 
goals,  the  Congress  hereby  provides  for  own- 
ership and  operation  of  the  United  States 
portion  of  the  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem and  invites  all  nations  to  participate  in 
the  system. 

"naFINITTONS 

"Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  Tht  terms  'private  commxinlcations 
carrier*,  'oonunon  carrier',  and  'carrier'  mean 
any  person  engaged  as  a  common  carrier  for 
hire,  in  Interstate  or  foreign  communication 


by  wire  or  radio  or  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
radio  transmission  of  energy,  including  per- 
sons engaged  in  radio  and  television  broad- 
ct^tlng. 

"(2)  The  terms  'communications  satellite 
system',  'satellite  system",  and  'system*  in- 
clude sateUltes,  ground  stations,  associated 
ground  control  and  tracking  facilities,  and 
other  related  facilities  comprising  a  system 
for  global  communication  by  satellite,  except 
that  any  reference  to  foreign  ownership  of  a 
'communications  satellite  system',  'satellite 
system',  or  'system'  refers  only  to  the  satel- 
lite portion  of  the  system. 

"OOBUCUNICATIONS   SATBXrrE   AUTBOBITT 
ESTABLISHED 

"Sec.   4.  (a)    There    is    hereby   created    a 

corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Conunu- 
nlcatlons Satellite  Authority  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'corporation'),  whose  pur- 
pose and  object  sliall  be  to  develop,  con- 
struct, launch,  operate,  manage  and  promote 
the  use  of  a  communications  satellite  system, 
and  to  foster  research  and  development  in 
the  use  of  space. 

"(b)  In  order  to  assure  a  structure  of 
organization  and  control  which  wiU  assxire 
maximum  possible  competition  and  develop- 
ment of  an  economical  system,  the  benefits  of 
irhich  will  be  reflected  in  oommunlcatlons 
rates,  the  corporation  shall,  as  an  agent  of 
the  United  States,  acquire,  own  and  operate 
the  United  States  portion  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  provided  however, 
that  where  appropriate  in  the  national  In- 
terest, the  corporation  may  contract  with 
any  other  person  for  the  operation  of  some 
or  all  of  the  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem. The  corporation  may  not  enter  Into 
such  a  contract  where  the  effect  thereof  may 
be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  in  any 
line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of  the 
country,  or  tend  to  monoj)oly. 

"(c)  The  corporation  shall  lease  commu- 
nication channels  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
and  equitable  basis  to  all  persons  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Conunls- 
sion  to  transmit  communications  via  ratel- 
lites,  and  shall  provide  facilities  for  govern- 
mental needs,  as  a  part  of  the  commercial 
system  or  separately  when  required  to  meet 
unique  Government  needs  which  cannot  in 
the  national  interest  l>e  met  by  the  commer- 
cial system. 

"(d)  The  corporation,  under  the  foreign 
poUcy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  pursu- 
ant to  agreements  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
ShaU  provide  opportunities  for  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  use  of  oommunlcatlons 
satellites,  through  ownership  or  otherwise 
upon  an  equitable  and  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

"(e)  The  corporation,  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  pur- 
suant to  agreements  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  provide  technical  asalstanoe  to  the  less 
developed  states  in  the  development  of  their 
communication  facilities  so  that  they  may 
make  effective  use  of  conununlcatlons  satel- 
lites and  become  an  effective  part  of  a  global 
commimieation  system. 

"BOASD   of   DttECTOSS   OF  THE  COaPO«AT10H 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'board')  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members. 

"(b)  Four  directors  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President,  and  shaU  include  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  an  additional 
member  designated  from  officers  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  Directors  so  designated  shall  be 
known  as  'governmental  directors'. 

"(c)  Five  directors  shall  also  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on  the  basis 


Of  eetabilsbed  reeords  at  dlsttngulstaad 
achievement,  from  clttaens  ct  the  United 
States  in  private  life  who  are  eminent  tn 
science,  engineering,  technology,  education, 
administration,  or  public  affairs.  One  of 
these  five  may  be  a  representative  of  the  eom- 
munications  industry.  Directors  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  known  as  "private  directors'. 
The  President  shall  appoint  a  chairman  of 
the  board  from  the  private  directors  of  the 
board.  The  chairman  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and  may  be  reappointed  for  one 
or  more  additional  terms  as  chairman. 

"(d)  The  private  directors  first  designated 
or  appointed  xinder  this  Act  shall  t>e  desig- 
nated or  appointed  for  terms  expiring  two, 
four,  six,  seven  and  eight  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  respectively.  Each 
private  member  of  the  board  thereafter  des- 
ignated or  appointed  (other  than  a  meml>er 
designated  or  appointed  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  an  individual  who  is 
one  of  the  Initial  members  of  the  board)  shall 
have  a  term  of  office  expiring  eight  years 
from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  tlie  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

"(e)  Any  private  memt>er  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  In  the  board  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(f)  Each  governmental  director  of  the 
board  may  designate  another  officer  of  bis 
department  or  agency  to  serve  on  the  board 
as  his  alternate  in  his  unavoidable  abaenee. 
Each  alternate  member  so  designated  shall 
be  deKlgnated  to  serve  aa  such  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  unless 
at  the  time  of  his  dsaignation  hs  holds  an 
offioe  under  the  United  States  Government 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(g)  Vacancies  in  the  board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  powers  of  the  board  to  execute  its 
functions,  Five  mambeta  shall  ooasUtuts  a 
quorum  for  the  traxtsacUoa  .of  the  hiislnsss 
of  the  board. 

"(h)  Each  private  director  shaU  raoatve 
eompenaatlon  at  the  rate  of  >22,600  per  an- 
num, which  eompenaatlon  shall  be  paid  by 
the  oorporatton  fram  funds  of  tbs  oocpoca- 
Uon.  Each  goverxunental  dlreetor  ^Hiile 
serving  as  such  shall  receive  the  oompensa- 
tlon  provided  by  law  for  the  oOoe  beM  by 
him  in  the  department  or  agmcy  of  the 
United  States  from  which  he  was  selected. 
If  the  compensation  so  received  by  any  gov- 
ernmental directCK-  does  not  equal  the  com- 
pensation received  by  private  directors,  that 
governmental  director  shaU  be  paid  from 
funds  of  the  corporation  an  artdlttnnal 
amount  which,  when  comhinad  with  the 
compensation  so  received.  wflTrmiual  the 
compensation  received  by  prlvate^lrectors. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  sectioiAshall  be 
construed  to  reduce  the  eompenaatlon  pro- 
vided by  law  for  any  goyem  mental  director 
in  his  capacity  as  an  officer  of  a  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(I)  Members  of  the  t>oard  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  duties  of  the  board 
shall  receive  from  funds  of  the  corporation 
necessary  travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem 
allowance  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  computed 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  AdministraUve  Kiqwnses  Act  of  IMe 
(fiU.S.C.  73b-2). 

"(j)  Msmbers  of  the  board  who  are  pri- 
vate directors  shall  during  their  oontinuaaoe 
in  ofllce  devote  their  full  time  to  the  work  of 
the  corporation. 

"(k)  No  director  other  than  the  oom- 
munlcatlons industry  representative  pro- 
vided for  in  section  6(c)  of  this  Act,  may 
have  any  financial  interest  in  any  conunimi- 
catlon  carrier  corporatlan  engaged  tn  the 
business  of  'wire  communications'  or  *radlo 
communications'  as  defined  in  the  Communi- 
eatlona  Act  of  1904,  as  amended. 

"(1)  A  director  may  be  removed  from  the 
board  by  the  President  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President,  after  notice  and  an 
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oppottaslty  far  hearing,  that  such  director 
has  been  golltf  of  malfeeeanoe  or  noQ- 
f eeaanee  In  the  pwfotnumoe  of  bla  dutlee  ea 
a  director. 

"(m)  BMh  membor  of  the  board,  before 
entertng  upon  the  dutlee  of  hie  oOoe.  ahaU 
■ubacrlbe  to  an  oath  or  aOrmatlon  to  sup- 
port the  Oonatltutlon  of  the  United  States 
and  to  faithfully  and  Impartially  perform 
the  duties  Impoeed  upon  him  by  thla  Act. 

"Bums  or  TBSBOAIO 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  The  board  ahall— 

"(1)  formulate  all  polldea  and  programs 
for  the  development,  conatructlon.  launch- 
ing, operation,  management,  and  promotion 
of  the  Uhited  Statee  portion  of  the  satellite 
comnfuinlcatlon  system: 

"(2)  foster  research  and  development  In 
the  field  of  space  telecommunications;  and 

"(3)  formulate  policies  and  programs 
which  will  assist  newly  developing  coimtrles, 
and  provide  an  effective  global  system  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"(b)  The  board  shall— 

"(1)  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
but  not  leas  than  once  In  each  month;  and 

"(2)  direct  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  corporation. 

"ajtscuTiva  BBCarrAaT 

"Sac.  7.  (a)  The  board,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  shall  i^polnt  an  execu- 
tive secretary  from  civilian  life,  who  shall 
recalve  oompensatlon  at  the  rate  of  f25,000 
per  annum.  Under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  board,  the  executive  secretary 
shall  be  responsible  tot  the  execution  of  all 
programs  and  pollclee  formulated  by  the 
board,  and  ahall  have  administrative  control 
over  all  peraonnel  and  activities  of  the  cor- 
poration unless  otherwise  specified  in  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  board,  without  regard  to  the 
dvU  serrloe  laws,  shall  appoint  such  other 
oOoars,  amployeee,  attorneys,  and  agents  of 
tb»  eorporatlon  as  may  be  neoissary  for  the 
performanee  of  Its  duties;  ahall  fix  their 
oompensatlon  and  define  their  duties;  shall 
require  bonds  of  luoh  of  them  as  the  board 
may  dealgaate;  and  shall  preeorlbe  rulee  and 
regulations  to  fix  reqtonslbUlty  and  to  pro- 
mote eflolaBoy  In  the  operations  of  the 
oorporattoB. 

"(0)  like  board,  without  regard  to  the 
olvU  serrloe  laws,  shall  appoint  a  treasurer 
and  such  assistant  treasurers  as  It  may  daem 
naoseeary,  each  of  whom  shall  give  sueh 
bonds  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  securltlee 
and  moneya  of  the  corporation  a*  the  board 
may  require. 

"(d)  Any  appointee  of  the  board  may  be 
removed  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  No 
officer  or  employee  of  the  corporation  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  rate  In  excees 
of  that  of  members  of  the  board. 

"(e)  In  the  appointment  of  officials  and 
the  selection  of  employees  for  said  corpora- 
tion, and  In  the  promotion  of  any  such 
employee  w  official,  no  political  teet  or 
qiuOlfloation  shall  be  permitted  or  g^ven 
consideration.  All  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  based  excluslvriy  upon 
merit  and  aOlclency.  Any  member  of  the 
board  who  is  determined  by  the  Preeldent, 
after  notloe  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  removed  fron  offloe.  Any  appointee 
of  the  board  who  Is  determined  by  the  board 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
to  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  subsection 
ahall  be  ramored  by  the  board  from  his 
office  or  employment  in  the  corporation. 


"cooFBunoir  of  xaxiONax. 
araci  aoi 
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"Sao.  8.  (a)  The  oorporation  Is  hereby 
sutlinrlaeil 

"(1)  to  oooparato  with  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautlca  and  Space  Adminlatratlon  tor 
the  purpoee  of  obtaining  launch  vehlolea 
for  the  eatelUte  system  which  wiU  faolUtate 
an  eoonomlcal  waA  aOelMit  deralopmant  «C 


an  operational  system,  launching  the  sat 
lltes  and  associated  services,  and  consult 
with    the   National   Aeronautics    and    Sp 
Administration  on  the  technical  speclfil 
tlons  for  satellites  and  ground  stations 
the  location  of  such  stations;  and 

"(2)  to  consult  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  all  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  carried  out  by  the  Cor- 
poration with  research  and  development  prp- 
grams  carried  out  by  private  aerospace 
corporations,  private  communications  car- 
riers, other  corporations,  and  governmental 
departments  and  agencies  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Aeronautics  aftd 
Space  Administration  in  order  to  guarantiee 
rapid  and  continuous  scientlflc  technological 
progress  in  a  global  communication  systotti. 

"(b)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Spsf:e 
Administration  ts  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  corporation  such  facllitUs, 
services,  supplies,  and  information  as  the 
conKuration  may  require  for  the  performanpe 
of  its  duties.  Any  expenses  so  incurred  )t>y 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adinl|i- 
Istratlon  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  corporation  from  ijts 
funds.  Any  sums  so  received  by  the  Admin- 
istration shall  be  credited  to  the  curretit 
appropriations  of  the  Administration,  atid 
shall  be  available  to  the  Administration  fpr 
obligation  and  expenditure  within  the  flscjal 
year  In  which  such  svuns  are  received. 

"COOPXSATION  or  rXOXKAL  COMMTTNICATIONa 
COMMISSION 

"Sac.  9.  (a)  The  Federal  Communlcatlohs 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  tdl— 

"  ( 1 )  render  to  the  corporation  such  assl^- 
ance  as  may  be  required  to  insure  that  tljie 
communications  satellite  system  established 
by  the  corporation  will  be  technically  cotii- 
patlble  with  and  operationally  IntercoVi- 
nected  with  existing  terrestrial  communiefc- 
tlon  fadllUee;  and 

"(2)  eetabllah  such  rules  and  regulatioiis 
as  may  be  required  to  regulate  all  overg^ 
communication  ratea  established  by  private 
communication  carriers  for  the  use  of  fad|l- 
Itles  of  the  communications  satellite  syst«ta, 
and  to  Insxire  that  all  such  ratee  are  reasaa- 
able  and  related  to  the  cost  of  leasing  ohsgt- 
nels  from  the  oorporation. 

"(b)  Under  such  rulee  and  regulations  a«llt 
shall  preecribe,  the  I>Meral  Oommunloatlohs 
Commission  shall  determine  the  eligibility 
of  United  States  communications  carriers  to 
use  the  communications  channels  provlcMd 
by  the  corporation,  and  shall  insure  eqW- 
table  and  nondiscriminatory  access  to  Hhe 
system  by  present  and  future  authoriaid 
private  communications  carriers. 

"ASSISTANCE    FSOM    OTHZa    QOVSaNMXNT 
AOKMCm 
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"Sac.  10.  (a)  The  board  Is  hereby  auth^ 
Ised  to  obtain  from  any  department,  agenOy, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  Statee  wlih 
the  consent  of  the  head  thereof,  such  fadfl- 
itlea,  services,  supplies,  advice,  and  informti- 
tlon  aa  the  corporation  may  determine  to 
be  required  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  ijts 
duties.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  corpora- 
tion shall  utUlae  the  faolUtlea  and  swvlf^s 
of  such  departments,  agencies,  and  instrii- 
mentalltlee, 

"(b)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality ahall  furnish  to  the  corporatleo, 
upon  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  faollltl^s, 
services,  luppliee,  advice,  and  Informatlto 
as  the  oorporation  may  require  for  the  pfT- 
formance  of  its  obligations. 

"(0)  Any  invention  or  discovery  made  l^y 
any  oflloer  or  employee  of  the  corporation  in 
oonaequenoe  of  the  perfwinance  of  his  duttQs, 
or  by  any  ofBoar  or  employee  of  the  Ooven^- 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  the  rendition  bf 
aarvlce  for  the  oorporation,  and  title  to  any 
patent  which  may  be  granted  thereon,  sh^ll 
ba  the  aola  ana  exoiuslva  property  of  Ula 


corporation.  The  corporation  Is  authorlaed 
to  grant  under  any  such  patent  such  licenses 
as  nuiy  be  authorized  by  the  board.  The 
board  may  authorize  the  payment  to  any 
such  Inventor  such  sums  from  the  income  re- 
ceived by  the  corporation  from  the  sale  of 
licenses  under  the  patent  granted  for  his 
invention  as  it  deems  proper. 

"ASSISTANCE    FHOM    PBIVATX    INDUSTST    AMU 

iNDrvnnTALS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Space  Com- 
munication Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the 
corp>oratlon  on  scientific  and  technical  mat- 
ters relating  to  materials,  production,  and 
research  and  development  required  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  be  composed  of  nine  members,  who 
shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President  from  individuals  specially  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  render  such 
advice.  They  may  be  {>erBons  associated  with 
the  communications  and  aerospace  indus- 
tries. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Conunittee 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years,  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after 
September  1,  1962,  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  after  September  1,  1962. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  designate  one 
of  its  own  members  as  Chairman.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  at  least  four  tlmee  In  every 
calendar  year. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  compensation  not  exceeding 
•  100  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or  con- 
ferences, and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  neoee- 
sary  traveling  and  other  expenses  Incurred 
while  engaged  In  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

"OKNsaAL  rowsaa  or  tmb  coaroaATiOM 

"Sac.  12.  (a)  Bioept  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  Act,  the  corporation 
shall  have  suoceesion  In  its  corporate  nama 
and  shall  have  power  to — 

"  ( 1 )   sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  corporate  name: 

"(2)  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

"(3)   adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws: 

"(4)  make,  perform,  and  enforce  contracts 
as  authorised  by  this  Act; 

"(6)  purchase  or  lease  and  hold  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  performance  of  Its 
obligations,  and  to  dispose  of  any  personal 
property  held  by  It; 

"(6)  acquire  real  esUte  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  ground  stations  and 
tracking  facilities; 

"(7)  acquire  real  property  by  condemna- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  the  title  to  real  property  so  ac- 
quired to  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  use  of  the 
corporation  as  the  agent  of  the  United  Statee 
to  carry  Into  effect  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act: 

"(8)  convey  to  any  person  or  corporation, 
by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise,  any  Intereet  in 
real  property  posseesed  by  the  corporation 
when  such  property  no  longer  is  needed  by 
the  corporation  for  the  purpoaea  of  this 
Act; 

"(9)  transfer  to  any  other  department 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  any  part  of  any  real  property  in  the 
poesession  or  under  the  control  of  the  cor- 
poration when  such  property  no  longer  Is 
needed  by  the  corporation  for  the  purpoeee 
of  this  Act; 

"  ( 10)  enter  into,  perform,  and  enfwce  con- 
tracts and  agreements  of  every  kind  and 
description  with  anj  peraon.  firm,  aaaooia- 
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tlon,  corporation,  municipality,  county, 
State,  body  politic,  or  government  or  colony 
or  dependency  thereof  in  order  to  develop, 
construct,  launch,  operate,  manage,  and 
promote  the  United  States  portion  of  the 
communications  satellite  systems; 

"(11)  make  such  expenditures,  and  enter 
into  such  contracts,  agreements,  and  arrange- 
ments, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
in  such  manner  as  It  may  deem  necessary. 
Including  the  comprc»nlse  or  final  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  and  legal  actions  by  or 
against  the  corporation;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  other  law  governing 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasxiry  or  other  ac- 
covmtable  officer  or  employee  of  the  corpora- 
tion, shall  not  disallow  credit  for.  nor  with- 
hold funds,  because  of  any  expenditure 
which  the  board  shall  determine  to  have 
been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
said  Act;  and 

"(12)  determine  upon  and  establish,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act.  a 
system  of  administrative  accounts,  and  the 
form  and  content  of  contracts  and  other 
tnisiness  documents  of  the  corporation. 

"(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  herein 
sp>eclflcally  conferred  upon  the  oorporation. 

"paocTTazMXNT  or  sttpplixs  and  bbxvicxs 

"Sac.  13.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  section,  all  purchases  and  contracts 
for  supplies  or  servicee,  except  for  personal 
services,  made  by  the  corporation,  shall  be 
made  after  advertising  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  sufficiently  in  advance  of  open- 
ing bids,  as  the  board  shall  determine  to  be 
adequate  to  insure  public  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  competition. 

"(b)  Advertisement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  required  when  It  is  determined 
under  such  regulations  as  the  board  shall 
prescribe  tha^— 

"  ( 1 )  an  emergency  requlree  immediate  de- 
livery of  the  supplies  or  performance  of  the 
servicee; 

"(2)  repair  parU,  aceeesorles,  supplemental 
equipment,  or  servicee  are  required  for  sup- 
plies or  services  previously  furnished  or  con- 
tracted for;  or 

"(3)  the  aggregate  amount  Involved  in  any 
purchase  of  suppUee  or  procurement  of  serv- 
ices does  not  exceed  aSOO,  in  which  case  such 
purchases  may  be  made  in  the  open  market. 

"(c)  In  making  purchasea  or  contract 
awards,  the  board  may  conalder  such  factors 
as  relative  quality  and  adapUbillty  of  sup- 
plies or  services  offered,  the  supplier's  finan- 
cial responsibility,  skill,  experience,  record  of 
Integrity  in  dealing,  and  ability  to  furnish 
repairs  and  maintenance  services;  the  time 
of  delivery  or  performance  offered:  and  com- 
pliance of  the  supplier  with  specifications 
prescribed  by  the  corporation. 

"financial  accountabiutt  or  the 
coapoaATiON 

"Sxc.  14.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  main- 
tain its  principal  office  within,  or  in  the  im- 
medUte  vicinity  of.  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  corporation  shall  be  an  inhabitant  and 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  venue  of  civil  suits. 

"(b)  The  board  shall  transmit  to  the  Pree- 
ldent and  to  the  Congress,  in  December  of 
each  year,  a  full  and  complete  financial  state- 
ment and  report  as  to  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  corporation  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  in- 
cluding the  total  number  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation,  and  the  names, 
salaries,  and  dutlee  of  those  who  receive 
oompensatlon  at  the  rate  of  $£,000  per  an- 
num or  moi-e. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed states  shall  conduct  an  audit  of  the 
financial  ti-ansactlons  of  the  corporation  at 


such  times  as  he  shall  determine,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  once  during  each  fiscal 
year.  For  that  purpose,  the  Comptroller 
General  or  any  representaUve  duly  desig- 
nated by  him  shall  have  access  to  all  records 
necessary  to  conduct  any  such  audit.  Copies 
of  the  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  corporation,  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  retained  for  public  inspection 
at  the  principal  office  of  the  corpora- 
tion. No  such  report  of  audit  shall  be  pub- 
lished until  the  corpKjratlon  has  had  reason- 
able opportunity  to  examine  any  exceptions 
and  criticisms  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, to  point  out  errors  therein,  to  explain 
or  answer  such  exceptions  and  criticisms  and 
to  file  a  statement  which  shall  be  published 
by  the  Comptroller  General  as  a  part  of  his 
report.  The  corporation  shall  reimburse  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  the  cost  of 
each  such  audit  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

"(d)  The  corporation.  Its  property,  fran- 
chises, and  Income,  are  hereby  expressly  ex- 
empted from  taxation  in  any  manner  or 
form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
any  subdivision  or  district  thereof. 

"capital   ANB   seven  UE  of  the   COaPOSATION 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  this  Act  to  make  the  corpora- 
tion self-supporting  and  self-liquidating, 
and  commimlcatlon  channels  shall  be  leased 
at  rates  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
will  produce  gross  revenues  in  excess  of 
costs. 

"(b)  The  corporation  is  authorlaed  to  Is- 
sue and  sell  bonds,  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $600,000,000  ouutanding  at  any  one  time, 
to  finance  the  communications  satellite  pro- 
gram and  to  refund  such  bonds.  The  cor- 
poration may,  in  performing  functions  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  use  the  proceeds  of 
such  bonds  for  capital  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  the  development,  construction, 
launching,  management,  operation,  and  pro- 
motion of  the  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem preecrlbed  by  this  Act,  and  for  reeearch 
and  development  acuvltles  Incident  thereto. 

"(0)  Principal  and  Intaraat  on  bonda  is- 
sued by  the  corporaUon  shall  be  payable 
solely  from  the  corporation's  net  oommunl- 
caUon  proceeds.  As  used  In  thU  seeUon, 
the  term  'net  communication  proceeds' 
means  that  portion  of  the  annual  groes 
leasing  revenues  of  the  corporation  which 
remains  after  deducting  the  aggregate  an- 
nual cost  of  launching,  operating,  main- 
taining, and  administering  the  satellite  s]ra- 
tem  (including  the  ground  stations  and  the 
tracking  facilities)  but  before  deducting 
depreciation  accruals  or  other  chargea  rep- 
resenting the  amortization  of  capital  ex- 
penditures, plus  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale 
or  other  diq>osltlon  of  any  communications 
satellite  facilities  or  any  interest  therein, 
and  shall  include  reserve  or  other  funds 
created  from  such  sources. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
corporation  may  pledge  and  use  its  annual 
net  communication  proceeds  for  the  annual 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on 
said  bonds,  for  purchasee  or  redemption 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  incidental 
thereto.  Involving  creation  of  reeerve  funds 
and  other  funds  which  may  be  slmllsrly 
pledged  and  used,  to  such  ectent  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  board  deems  neoeesary 
or  desirable.  The  isauanoe  and  sale  of  bonds 
by  the  corporation  and  the  expenditure  of 
bond  proceeds  for  the  purpoeee  specified 
herein,  including  additional  construction  of 
launching  vehicles,  aatellitas,  and  additional 
construction  of  ground  stations  and  track- 
ing faciUtles,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
require4.tents  or  limitations  of  any  other 
law. 


"BONDS  I88X7D  BT  THX  OOBPOBAnOH 

"Sxc.  16.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  intent  of  this  section  to  aid  the  oorpora- 
tion In  discharging  its  responsibility  for  the 
advanc^nent  of  a  global  communicationa 
system  using  q>ace  satellltea,  and  the 
physical,  social,  and  economic  development 
of  the  United  Statee  by  providing  it  with 
adequate  authority  and  administrative 
flexibility  to  obtain  the  neceeaary  funda  with 
which  to  assiue  an  ample  ntunber  of  over- 
sea conununlcatlon  ntinnwif  for  such  pur- 
poses by  issuance  of  bonds  or  as  otherwise 
provided  herein,  and  this  Act  «>i^^l  be  eo 
construed  as  to  effectuate  such  Intent. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  bonds  Issued  by  the 
corpcM-atlon  under  this  Act  shall  be  nego- 
tiable instruments  unless  otherwise  specified 
therein,  shall  be  issued  In  such  forms  and 
denominations,  shall  be  sold  at  such  times 
and  in  such  amounts,  shall  mature  at  such 
time  or  times  not  more  than  fifty  years  from 
their  respective  dates  of  issuance,  shall  be 
sold  at  such  prices,  shall  bear  such  rates  of 
Interest,  may  be  redeemable  befc»%  maturity 
at  the  option  of  the  corporation  In  such 
manner  and  at  such  times,  and  redemption 
premiums  may  be  entitled  to  such  relative 
priorities  of  claim  on  the  corpcn-ation's  net 
proceeds  with  respect  to  principal  and  In- 
t«-est  payments,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions,  as  the  board  of 
directors  may  determine. 

"(c)  At  least  fifteen  days  before  the  offer 
by  the  corporation  of  any  issue  of  bonds  for 
sale  (exclusive  of  any  commitment  for  any 
period  less  than  one  year)  the  corporation 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  aa 
to  the  propoeed  amount,  date  of  sale,  ma- 
turities, terms  and  conditions,  and  the  ex- 
pected ratea  of  interest  of  the  proposed  is- 
sue in  the  fullest  detail.  If  the  Seoretary 
eo  requeats,  the  corporation  shall  oo&ault 
with  him  or  with  his  designee  with  reject 
thereto,  but  the  sale  and  iasiumoe  of  such 
bonds  shall  not  be  aubject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  except  as  to 
the  time  of  lasuanoe,  and  the  «*«»»«»»"iTn 
rates  of  interest  to  be  borne  by  the  bonda. 
Zf  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaB\U7  doaa  not 
concur  in  a  propooad  isaue  of  bonda  hara> 
under  within  aevan  buaineaa  daya  following 
the  date  on  which  he  la  adviaed  of  the  pro- 
poeed sale,  the  oorporation  may  laaue  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  shall  purchase 
interim  obligations  in  the  amount  of  the 
propoeed  issue  which  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  purchase. 

"(d)  In  case  the  corporation  determlnea 
that  a  propoeed  Issue  of  bonds  hereunder 
cannot  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms,  it  may 
Issue  to  the  Secretary  interim  obligations 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  ptu*- 
chaae. 

"(e)  Obligations  issued  by  the  corpora. 
Uon  to  the  Secretary  may  not  exceed  $160- 
000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Any 
obligations  so  Issued  to  the  Secretary  shall 
mature  on  or  before  one  year  from  date  of 
Issue,  and  shall  bear  Interest  equal  to  the 
average  rate  (rounded  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  a  percent)  on  outstanding  market- 
able obllgaUons  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
maturitlee  from  datas  of  issue  of  one  year 
or  less  as  of  the  cloee  of  the  month  preced- 
ing the  Issuance  of  the  obligations  of  the 
corporation. 

"(f)  If  agreement  is  not  reached  within 
eight  months  concerning  the  laauanoea  of 
any  bonds  which  the  Secretary  haa  failed 
to  approve,  the  corporation  may  neverthe- 
less proceed  to  sell  such  bonds  on  any  date 
thereafter  without  approval  by  the  Secretary 
in  amount  sufficient  to  retire  the  interim  ob- 
UgatlooB  lasued  to  the  Treasurer  and  such 
Interim  obligations  shall  be  retired  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  bonds. 

"(g)  TtM  oorporation  may  sell  its  bonds 
by  nsfMtlatlon  or  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive bids,  subject  to  the  right,  if  reserved. 
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to  NlMl  all  kMi{  Btf  dMicBAto  tniMMi, 
Nglitotn.  ud  ptylBg  •!•&«■  tn  ooantotton 
imb  MM  boMa  utf  tiM  Unum  thwwft 
SMiy  wnait  iw  nrtNi  of  m  Moeanii  Md 
for  Nporta  mminmlin  Mi  SaMMltl  oeaai- 

tof  etrtttttf  pubUo 


•Mou&llBiflny}  Biy,  iuMmi  to  uy  oon- 


ttit 


to  ABy  bead  ooBttAol,  la- 
■  of  Miy  bOBda  ud  oUmt 
AiBdi  wktar  m  WBitol  iroloh  dwtn  tran  or 
parUla  %o  iti  wnmnnlBltoM  MltUita  pto- 


•ai  ncvitllM  anptettd  for  lairwt- 
1%  Q(  BMteail  iMafe  nuidit  may  dtpoalt 
MM  MMMdi  ABd  oihif  nmdi,  luUtei  to 

wItBAMMl  Iv  ebMk  or  elBtnrlM,  la  »ay 
yodwal  MMm  buk  or  baak  BttUai  bmb- 
botdOp  ta  tht  fodwol  AMorro  iyolom:  And 
m«y  portena  mmB  oIBm  »«ts  not  piohibtMd 
by  )A«  M  tt  doNM  amiuiy  or  dtilfBbli 
to  AOQOHpItih  tho  puipotM  or  thia  netloa. 
iQBdi  tiraod  by  tho  oorporAttoa  horouadw 
■BaU  OQBtaia  a  rtolUl  thai  «h«y  art  laiuMl 
murtuaat  to  IBla  aabiMtioa,  and  lueb  raot* 
tal  ahaU  bt  ooaoluilfa  tTtdaaM  of  tba  rai- 
vlarlty  of  tbo  t«nMB0t  aad  lala  of  luoh  boadi 
•Bd  of  thotr  nUdlly.  Tt%  abbuaI  nport 
mad*  by  tha  board  to  tha  Vraatdaat  aad  to 
tba  Ooaiiaai  ahall  ooatata  a  full  aatf  «a- 
tauad  itottBM&t  of  all  aotloa  takta  by  tha 
oorporattoB  uadar  thti  Notloa  dwtai  tha 


**(h)  Tlia  eoiporatloa  ta  authortatd  to  aa* 
tar  lato  bladtaf  oevaaaata  with  tha  holdara 
of  boada  latuad  uadar  thii  Aet  (aad  wtth 
tba  truitaat  tbaraot.  tf  aay)  uador  aay  1b- 
daalurat  ranlvtloa,  or  otbar  airaamaat  aa- 
tarad  lato  la  ooaBaotloa  with  tha  iMuaaea 
thwaof  with  raapaet  to  tha  aitabllahmaat  of 
laawta  fuada  aad  othar  fuada.  ada^aey  of 
ehariaa  tor  aupplylai  eommualeatloa  ehaa- 
aaia,  appUeatloB  aad  uia  of  aat  eobmual* 
oatloB  prooaadi,  itlpulatloat  ooaeamlac  tha 
■uhMqiuaat  iMuanoa  of  bond*  or  auoh  other 
maktara  aot  laeonalataat  with  tha  Act.  at 
tha  corporation  may  daam  naeeMary  or  da- 
ilrahla  to  aahanoa  tha  markatabUlty  of  lald 


"(1)  Bond*  iMuad  by  tha  oorporatloii  hera- 
undar  ahall  ba  laTMtmeats  which  may  be 
mooeptad  ••  SMurlty  for  all  flduelary  trust. 
and  pubUe  fonda,  tha  InTasOnant  or  deposit 
of  whloh  ahall  be  under  the  authority  or 
oootrol  of  any  olBoe  or  agency  of  the  United 
State*.  Hie  Secretary  of  the  "nvacury  or 
any  other  oOeer  or  agency  having  author!^ 
over  or  control  ot  any  such  fldudary.. trust, 
or  publle  funda,  nuy  at  any  time  sell  any 
of  tha  bonda  of  the  corporatlcm  acquired 
by  them  under  this  section.  Bonds  Issued 
by  the  corporation  hereunder  shall  be  cot- 
empt  both  as  to  principal  and  interest  from 
all  taaatton  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by 
any  State  or  local  taxing  authority  except 
estate,  Inharltanoe.  and  gift  tazea. 

"AFFmOPaiATKD  FUMIW 

"Sac.  17.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  i^iproprtated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  fOr  dUbursement  to  the  eorporatlcm 
such  sumB  as  may  be  required  for  the  per> 
f ormance  of  the  functions  of  the  corporation 
under  this  Act.  Appropriated  funds  so  dla- 
bnned  to  the  corporation  ahall  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
TiBiona  of  this  section.  Unrepaid  diaburse- 
ments  of  appropriated  funds  under  this  seo- 
tlon  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  $80,000,000 
in  the  aggregate. 

"(b)  From  net  communications  proceeds 
In  excess  of  those  required  to  meet  the  cor- 
poratlon'B  obllgatiaiis  tmder  the  prorlslons  ot 
any  bond  or  bond  contract,  the  coiporatlon 
Shan.  Iwglnntng  with  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  effectlTe  date  of  this 
Act.  make  the  fOOowlng  payments  to  the 
Secretary  for  depoitt  In  the  Treasury  as  mls- 
eellanaoas  lacalpts  on  or  before  December  SI 
and  June  80  of  each  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  a  sum.  computed  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  aa  a  return  on  the  appropriation 
investment*  if  aay.  to  the  corpcration'S  com- 


BiUBloatlOBA  lataUlto  faoUlUaa,  m  dttar- 
mlaad  by  tba  ZNractor  of  tha  Bureau  of  tha. 
BudMt;aad 

**(!)  a  aum  la  rapayaaat  of  appropriation 
lataatiaaat  la  tha  oorperatloa  la  suoh 
amouat  aa  tha  Baoratary  of  tha  Traaiury 
■BaU  datarmlBi  to  ba  avAUabla  for  that  our* 
poM  without  impalrinf  tha  opera  tiona  of  tha 
oorporatloai 

•uoB  jpayBMBti  abaU  ooatiaua  to  ba  mada 
uatU  toe  total  aapropriatloa  laveatment  la 
tha  aonoratloa  aaaU  aava  baaa  repaid, 

"(0)  Tha  aaproprUtloB  Invaatiaant  re- 
tamd  to  IB  lUDMoUoB  (b)  ihaU  ooniUt.  Ib 

any  fiaaal  year,  of  that  part  of  Uie  corpora* 
tlea'a  total  lavastmaat  aaHgned  to  com- 
mualoatloni  aataUlta  faelllUaa  aa  of  the  be« 
ling  of  the  fiaoal  vear  (including  both 
iplatid  taclUtlai  aad  faolUtlaa  undar  oon- 
atructloa)  whloh  haa  baan  provldad  from  ap* 
pr(^laUona,  or  by  traaafara  of  proparty  from 
ether  Oovernment  agencies  wtUtout  relm* 
bursement  by  the  eorporatton.  leas  repay* 
BMnta  ot  auoh  appropriation  luvesunent 
mAda  \indsr  thli  Aot,  or  oU\ar  appiioablaj 
lacialatloa.  Tha  paymant  aa  a  retviru  on  th« 
appropriation  investment  In  eaoh  AsoaI  y«iu> 
ahaU  ea  equal  to  the  computed  average  in* 
taraat  rato  payabU  by  tha  Treasury  upon  tta 
total  markataUa  puMlo  oblliatlona  at  of  iha 
beflnnlng  of  said  fiscal  yenr  nppUtcl  to  Mid 
appropriation  Investment. 

*'(d)  Paymaati  dua  to  ba  made  uadar  this 
seetloa  may  be  deferred  for  not  more  than 
two  yaait  whaa  In  tha  judiBiaat  of  tha  board 
of  dlraotoit  of  toa  oorporattoa  suoh  pay- 
nkaat  oaanot  fsasibly  ba  made  becauss  of 
Inadequacy  of  funds,  due  to  poor  buslneee 
conditions,  emergencies,  or  other  fnctors  be- 
yond tba  control  of  tha  oorporatlon. 
"aitiKtra  AND  amJOATioN  nnaaor 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  oorporatlon  thsU  charge 
ratee  for  the  use  of  communication  chan* 
neis  which  will  produce  gross  revenues  suf- 
ficient to  provide  funds  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  Its 
communications  satellite  system;  provide  for 
the  ssrvicing  of  outstanding  bonds,  includ- 
ing provision  for  and  maintenance  of  re- 
serve funds  and  other  funds  established  in 
connection  therevrlth;  payments  to  the 
Treasury  as  a  retxim  on  the  Investment  of 
appropriated  funds,  if  any;  and  for  such 
additional  margin  as  the  board  may  consider 
desirable  for  purpoees  oonnected  with  the 
corporation's  conunnnlcatlons  satellite  sys- 
tem. Such  overseas  communication  rates 
shall  be  fixed  at  levels  which  are  as  low  as 
practicable. 

"(b)  The  corporation  shall,  during  each 
five-year  period  beginning  with  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  apply  revenues  in  reduction 
(directly  or  through  payments  Into  reserve 
on  sinking  funds)  of  its  capital  obligations, 
including  bonds  and  appropriation  invest- 
ments, CT  to  reinvestments  in  the  conunu- 
nications  satellite  system,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  combined  amount  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  depreciation  accruals  and 
other  chao-ges  representing  the  amortization 
of  capital  ezpendltorea  applicable  to  Its 
communications  satellite  system. 

"aCCSSS  to  PATKHTB  AlfD  TXCHMICAL 
XHTOSMATIOir 

"Sac.  19.  (a)  TIm  corporation,  as  an  in- 
strumentality and  agency  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpoee  of 
eaecnting  its  functions  tinder  this  Act,  shall 
have  access  at  all  times  to  information  avail- 
able in  the  Patent  QOoe  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  studying,  ascertaining. 
and  c(9ying.  all  methods,  formulae,  and 
ecientlflc  information  (not  including  access 
to  pending  applications  for  patents)  neces- 
sary to  enable  tha  corporation  to  use  and 
employ  the  most  efflcaclous  and  economical 
process  for  tiie  development  of  a  communi- 
cations satellite  system,  or  any  method  for 
Improving  and   cheai)ening  overseas   com- 


munloatloa  rataa  through  tha  uat  of  a 
oommuBloatlona  satoUlts  syataai,  aad  aay 
owner  of  a  patoat  whoaa  pataat  rlfbta  may 
havs  been  thus  la  aay  way  copied,  uaed. 
infrlngsd,  or  employed  by  toa  aaerclsa  of 
thla  authority  by  toa  eorporatloa  shall  bate 
aa  tha  axolualra  ramady  a  oauaa  of  Action 
afalnat  tha  oorporattoa  for  toa  racovary  of 
reasonable  oompsnsatloa  for  auoh  lafrlnge* 
mant,  Tha  district  courta  of  toa  Uattad 
states  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  aad 
determine  such  aetloaa.  Thta  subsactloa 
ahall  not  apply  to  any  art,  machlaa.  metood 
of  manuractura,  or  oompoiittoB  ot  outtir. 
dlaeovered  or  invented  by  any  olBeer  or  em* 
ployee  of  toe  Oovernment  of  the  United 
Statea  or  of  the  corporation  If  auoh  Inven- 
tion or  diaoovery  waa  made  la  toe  perform* 
nace  of  obHinliona  to  toa  Qoyarnmant  ot 
tha  United  Statea  or  to  toa  corporation, 

"(b)  Tha  CommlMloner  of  Pataata  ahall 
fxirnuh  to  the  oorporatlon,  at  Ita  request  and 
wUhDut  payment  of  feea,  copies  of  doeu* 
Uioiits  on  (lie  In  hla  oflloe, 

'  raorutT  aiours  w  imvsntiona 

"Msc.  uo,  (a I  Whensver  any  Invention  la 
made  tu  iho  performance  ot  any  work  per* 
lonued  undar  any  cuntraet  entered  tote  by 
or  on  b«hal(  of  toa  oorporatlon,  auoh  Invan* 
tiun  ahall  ba  toa  anlualva  proparty  ot  toa 
Untied  NUtea,  and  If  aurh  Invention  Is  )>at* 
sntabia,  a  pnient  toertfor  toall  be  laauad  to 
the  oor|>t>raUuu  aa  agent  ot  U»e  United  States 
uutwlUutandlnf  any  otoar  provlaloa  of  law 
upon  application  mad«  by  tha  Ixacutlva 
Secretary,  unlaas  tha  Biacutlva  Baoratary. 
acting  In  conformity  with  pollolea  and  pro* 
oedurea  adopted  by  the  board,  walvea  all  or 
nuy  pnrt  of  toa  rlghta  of  toa  United  BUtsa 
to  luch  Invantlon  in  oompll.tnee  wlto  toe 
provialona  ot  aubsectlon  (c)  of  thla  aactlon. 
No  patent  may  be  luued  to  any  applloant 
other  than  the  corporAtlon  fur  any  Invention 
which  appears  to  the  Oommlasloner  of  Pat- 
ents to  have  algnlflcant  utility  In  toe  devel- 
opment or  operation  of  a  communications 
satellite  system  unless — 

"(1)  the  appUcant  files  wito  the  Com- 
missioner, with  the  application  or  within 
thirty  days  after  request  therefor  by  the 
Ck>nunls8loner,  a  written  statement  executed 
under  oath  setting  forth  the  full  facts  con- 
cerning the  clrcvunstances  under  which  such 
Invention  was  made  and  stating  the  relaticm- 
ship  (if  any)  of  such  invention  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  work  tinder  any  contract  of 
the  corporation;  and 

"(2)  the  Executive  Secretary  transmits  to 
the  Ckunmlssloner  a  written  certification  to 
the  effect  that  such  Invention  is  not  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Copies  of  each  such  statement  and  the  appli- 
cation to  which  it  relates  shall  be  transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

"(b)  Bach  contract  entered  into  by  the 
corporation  with  any  party  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  sclentiflc,  technological,  or  de- 
velopmental activity  shall  contain  effective 
provisions  under  which  such  party  shall  fur- 
nish promptly  to  the  Executive  Secretary  a 
written  report  containing  full  and  complete 
technical  Information  concerning  any  inven- 
tion, discovery,  improvement,  or  innovation 
which  may  be  made  in  the  performance  of 
such  activity. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  board 
shall  adopt  In  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  the  Executive  Secretary  may 
waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  proprietary  rights 
of  the  United  States  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  Invention  or  class  of  inven- 
tions made  or  which  may  be  made  by  any 
person  or  class  of  persons  in  the  jMrformanoe 
of  any  activity  required  by  any  contract 
of  the  corporation  if  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  publle  interest  will 
be  served  thereby.  Any  such  waiver  may  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  toe  BzecutlTe  Secretary  shall  de- 
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Urmlne  to  be  required  for  the  protection 
ot  toe  public  Interest,  Bach  such  walvsr 
made  with  respect  to  any  invenUon  ahall  in* 
oludt  provuiona  effective  to  reserve  an  Ir* 
revocable,  noneioluslve,  nontransferable, 
royaUy*fraa  lloanH  for  toa  praotlea  of  auch 
invention  throughout  the  world  by  or  on 
benalt  ot  U.a  eorporaUon,  toa  United  Btataa 
Oovernmsn,.  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
titstruntentnllty  thereof,  or  any  rurelgn  gov- 
ernment pu<*auant  to  any  treaty  or  agreement 
with  the  Uiited  Btatts,  Bach  propoaal  for 
any  walvar  iindar  tola  avibaaouon  ahall  ba  re- 
ferred to  ati  Invtnttona  and  Contrtbutloita 
Authority  MThlch  the  Executive  Secretary 
•hall  eiitabltsh  within  the  oorporatlon.  Buoh 
Authority  ihall  accord  to  each  tntereated 
party  an  opportunity  tor  hearing,  and  shall 
tranamU  to  the  BxMuUva  Becrttary  lu  And* 
litga  ot  tact  wlto  respect  to  each  aueh  pro- 
puaal  and  Iti  recommendattona  for  action  to 
be  taken  wlih  reapect  toereto, 

"(d)  The  board  ot  the  oorporatlon  ahall 
datermlna,  and  promulgate  refuUUons  spec- 
ifying, tha  torms  and  candiUona  u|M>n  which 
Uoenaea  will  be  granted  by  the  curporaUon 
for  the  praotloe  by  any  nongovernmental 
pareon  ut  aity  invention  U>r  which  toa  cor* 
poraUun  hulda  a  paVaiit  on  bahalt  of  iha 
United  «taU>a, 

"(s)  Tht  Kxtcuiive  Berretary  la  authnrlaed 
to  take  all  uultablt  and  neoeaaary  action  to 
protect  any  invention  or  discovery  In  which 
toa  eorporaUon  haa  any  prtiprlaury  Intereat, 
The  Bxtcut  vf  Berrvtary  ahall  take  appro- 
priate action  to  inaure  that  any  nongovern- 
menui  pcrs'm  who  acquires  any  proprietary 
mtereet  in  rny  Invention  or  discovery  undar 
this  section  will  Uke  appropriate  action  to 
protect  toat   Invention  or  discovery. 

"(f)  The  corporation  ahall  be  considered 
a  defense  agency  of  the  United  sute*  for  the 
purpoee  of  ciapter  17  of  title  Sfi  of  the  United 
Statea  Code. 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  aectlon— 

"(1)  the  term  'peraon'  means  any  Individ- 
ual, partne-shlp.  corporation,  association, 
institution,  ar  other  entity: 

"(2)  the  term  'contract'  means  any  actual 
or  propoee<!  contract,  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  other  arrangement.  Including 
any  assignment,  substitution  of  parties,  or 
subcontract  executed  or  entered  Into  there- 
tmder:  and 

"(3)  the  i:erm  'made*,  when  used  In  rela- 
tion to  any  Invention,  means  the  conception 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
invention. 

"SECuarrT  pkovisions 

"Sac.  21.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  estab- 
lish such  security  requirements,  restrictions, 
and  safeguards  as  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  security. 

"(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  conduct  such  sectirity  or  other 
personnel  investigations  of  the  corporation's 
officers,  employees,  and  consultants,  and  Its 
contractors  and  subcontractors  and  their 
ofBcers  and  employees,  actual  or  prospective, 
as  the  board  deems  appropriate;  and  if  such 
investigation  develops  any  data  reflecting 
that  the  individual  who  Is  the  subject 
thereof  is  of  questionable  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  matter 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full  field 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  board. 

"(c)  Who<;ver  willfully  shall  violate,  at- 
tempt to  violate,  or  conspire  to  violate  any 
regulation  or  order  promulgated  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation,  the  protection 
or  security  Df  any  laboratory,  station,  base, 
or  other  facility,  or  part  thereof,  or  any 
aircraft,  miiisile.  spacecraft,  or  similar  ve- 
hicle, or  paj-t  thereof,  or  other  property  or 
equipment  in  the  custody  of  the  corporation, 
or  any  real  or  personal  property  or  equipment 
in  the  custody  of  any  contractor  under  any 


contract  with  toe  oorporatlon.  or  any  cub* 
contractor  ot  any  atich  contractor,  ahall  be 
fined  not  more  than  aA.000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"FiNAi.  raoviatONa 

"Bae.  aa    (a)  For  toe  purpoaea  ot  chapters 

1.  7.  II,  16,  IB,  aa.  ai,  at,  47,  la.  loa.  10a, 

and  lia  ot  tltla  la  ot  toa  United  Butaa 
Code,  the  oorporatlon  ahall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  departmant  of  the  Oovernment  ot  the 
United  Butea,  and  offloera,  amployaaa,  and 
pruDarty  ot  toa  oorporatlon  ahall  ba  dnmad 
tu  be  olBoera.  employeea,  and  property,  re* 
a|)ectively.  of  tha  United  BUtea, 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee, 
ag^nt,  or  repreeenuuve  ot  the  oorporatlon, 
wlto  Inunt  to  defraud  tha  oorporatlon  or  toa 
United  Btataa  Oovarnmant  or  any  depart* 
ment  or  agency  thereof.  (1)  makes  any  false 
entry  In  any  book  or  record  of  tha  oorpora- 
tlon, or  (8)  makea  any  talae  report  or  atate* 
ment  with  reapect  to  the  conduct  ot  toe 
bualnaaa  ot  the  corporation,  ahall  ba  (Inad 
not  more  toan  810.000,  or  Imprlaoned  not 
more  than  five  yeara.  or  both. 

"(0)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  repreaentattve  ut  toe  corporation 
or  any  deiMtrtmant  or  ayency  of  toa  UnUad 
autea,  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  corpora- 
tion, ahall  m  connection  wlto  toe  perform- 
ance ut  any  duty  arlalng  from  hla  o«>cupancy 
ot  any  avirh  atatua  aolielt  or  receive  directly 
»r  indirectly  any  compenaatlon,  rebate,  or 
other  vaiuablt  oonilderatlon  to  which  he  la 
not  lawfully  entitled,  toall  be  fined  not  more 
than  aa.OOO.  or  Imprlaoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"LSOtBLATIVB  asCOMMtNDATtONS 

"Bk.  aa.  Tha  Praaldent  toall  from  time  to 
time  transmit  to  the  Congrees  his  recom- 
mendations for  such  additional  leglalatlon  aa 
he  may  deem  neccaaary  or  proper  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  thla  Act. 

"sAvtNO  raovisiONS 

"Sac.  24.  (a)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  thU  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  declared 
and  reeerved  to  the  Congress,  but  no  such 
amendment  or  repeal  shall  operate  to  Impair 
the  obligation  of  any  contract  lawfully  made 
by  the  corporation  under  any  po^er  con- 
ferred  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962'. 

"DECXAaATlON  or  POUCT  AlfD  PUSPOSX 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  establish,  in  conjunction  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries,  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable  a  communications  satellite 
system,  as  part  of  an  Improved  global  com- 
munications network,  which  will  be  respon- 
sible to  public  needs  and  national  objec- 
tives, which  will  serve  the  commtinlcatlon 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  other  coiui- 
trles,  and  which  will  contribute  to  world 
peace  and  tmderstandlng. 

"(b)  The  new  and  expanded  telecommu- 
nication services  are  to  be  made  available  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  are  to  be  ex- 
tended to  provide  global  coverage  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  In  effectuating 
this  program,  care  and  attention  will  be  di- 
rected toward  providing  such  services  to 
economically  less  developed  countries  and 
areas  as  well  as  those  more  highly  developed, 
toward  efficient  and  economical  use  of  the 
electromagnetic  frequency  spectrum,  and 
toward  the  reflection  of  the  benefits  of  this 
new  technology  In  both  qiulity  of  services 
and  charges  for  such  services. 


"AVTNoaaATiON  roa  ■sTaausiiMiNT  or  oom- 

MUNXOATIOlfS  SAIVLXira  STSTBM 

"Sac  a.  (a)  Peadtof  furtoer  lefisUUoa  by 
the  Oongrees,  toe  National  Aaroaautlcs  and 
Bpaea  AdmtntatratlOB  U  AUtoorlMd  and 
directed  to  take  aueh  action  la  coaformlty 
wlto  the  provlaloa  of  tola  Aet  aa  may  ba 
required  to  prepare  plana  and  eonduet  re- 
search and  development  for,  aad  plaae  In 
operation  at  toe  earliest  praetlaable  time  a 
apace  natelllte  communlcatlona  ayatam, 

"(b)  For  tot  purpoaaa  ot  tola  Aet,  toa 
Admin  tatratlon.  In  conformity  with  toe  pro- 
vialona ot  tha  National  AeronauUca  and 
Space  Act  ot  1»88  may  allooau  lU  functlona, 
by  contract,  leaee.  or  otherwiee,  to  publle 
afanotta  and  to  prlvau  corporatloaa  In  aueh 
manner  aa  it  ahall  datermlae  to  be  bMt 
calculated  to  advance  toe  national  latareet, 
eaeept  tnat  no  proprietary  intereet  In  any 
part  oi  the  ayatem  (includlag  irouad  ter- 
minal itauona  and  associated  equipment  and 
taotltttfa)  may  be  vested  In  any  Tadlfldual. 
partoartolp,  corporation,  aaaoelatloB.  or 
other  bualneaa  entity. 

"(c)  The  Admlnlatratlon  toall  traaemlt  to 
the  Ooitfreea  on  January  1,  !•«•,  and  onoa 
In  each  period  of  aii  ealendar  moBtoa  toero* 
after,  a  full  and  complete  report  eonaamtoi 
Its  acuvitiaa  under  tola  Act  and  Ite  profreaa 
In  the  accomplltomeni  of  the  purpoeee  ot 
tola  Act, 

"AWIOMIATIONO 

"Bac.  4.  There  are  hereby  autoorlaed  to  ba 
appropi'lated  to  the  Admlnletratlon  aueh 
auma  at  may  be  required  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  purpoeee  of  tola  Act," 

On  pige  87,  between  llnee  18  and  14,  laaart 
toe  followlni  new  auboectloa: 

"(d)  The  corporation  may  not  at  any  time 
directly  or  Indirectly  acqtUre,  own,  or  con- 
trol more  than  80  pereentum  of  toe  toare 
capital  or  assets  of  any  satellite  terminal 
station  situatsd  In  any  foreign  country  or 
any  associated  equipment  and  fadlltlee." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  nimiber  of  amendments  which 
have  been  submitted  and  which  have 
been  at  the  desk  for  some  time,  which  I 
should  like  to  have  the  clerk  read.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  may  be  dispensed  with, 
that  Uiey  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ^ 

Mr.  BXrCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  May  I  Inqtiire  of  my 
beloved  colleague  whether  he  contem- 
plates any  general  discussion  of  those 
amendments  this  evening? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Teimessee?    The 
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Chair  hemn  no  objeetkm.    The  amend- 
ments win  be  received  and  printed,  and 
the  readlmr  of  the  amendments  will  be 
dispensed  with. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

On  pat*  M,  Unas  ai  uul  22.  itrlke  out 
"•Id  in  ttm  plmnlng  and  dcrelopmu&t  «xul 
foatar"  and  Inaart  In  Ueu  tbenotf  "plan. 
devMlop.  and  snpanrtM". 

On  |M«a  38.  Une  >«.  foUowlng  "fadUtlM" 
Insert  ".  Imt  only  wben  racb  compatibility 
and/or  Intvoonneetkm  are  in  the  public 
Intareat". 

On  pafB  SO,  foUowlng  Una  4.  Insert  the 
foUowtng  aubaactlon  and  renumber  the  suc- 
raartlng  attlnacHona  aeoonUngly: 

"(0)  approT*  the  bylawa  of  the  oorpora- 
tton  and  aaeb  aHeraetton  made  therein:". 

On  page  St.  llnea  3  through  S,  strike  out 
the  aentanea  beginning  with  "aiz"  and  Insert 
In  Uaa  thareoC:  "81x  members  of  the  board 
BhaU  be  alaetad  annnaUy  by  thoae  stock- 
holdera  who  are  not  communlcatlona  com- 
mon carriers,  and  the  remaining  members 
ot  the  board,  not  to  eaoeed  alz.  shaU  be 
elacfead  annually  by  thoae  stockholders  who 
an  coQuminieatlons  common  carriers  In  a 
number  determined  as  f oUows :  If  such  stock- 
holders own  in  the  aggregate  not  exceeding 
15  per  eentvm  of  the  outstanding  voting 
stock  <a  the  corporation,  they  shaU  elect 
one  member:  If  tbey  own  In  the  aggregate 
In  eioaas  of  15  per  centum  but  not  exceed- 
ing 25  par  centum,  two  members:  If  they 
own  In  the  aggregate  In  excess  of  25  per 
centum  but  not  eioeedlng  86  per  centum, 
three  membera;  If  they  own  In  the  aggregate 
In  exceaa  of  85  per  centum  but  not  exceed- 
ing 40  per  centum,  four  members;  If  they 
own  In  the  aggregate  In  exceaa  of  40  per 
centum  but  not  exceeding  46  per  centiun. 
Ave  membeta;  and  If  they  own  the  aggregate 
in  exceaa  of  48  per  centimi,  six  members.". 

Strlka  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  In  Ueu  thereof  insert  the  foUowlng: 
"^liat  thla  Aet  may  be  cited  aa  the  'Com- 
munlcatlona SataUlte  Authority  Act'. 

"BBCUJunow  or  pouct  and  raxpoax 
"Sao.  3.  Tba  Ckngraaa  hereby  declares  that 
in  order  to  promote  international  coopera- 
tion and  to  foster  International  understand- 
ing and  peace,  it  la  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  and  Improve  International 
commimlcatlons  by  providing  leadership  in 
the  eatabllrtunent  of  a  global  communica- 
tion system  at  the  earUeat  practicable  time 
and  to  Insure  that  the  beneflta  of  anch  a 
system  are  aeeured  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind  and  aU  statea  Irraapectlve  of  their 
economic  and  sclentlflc  development.  In 
order  to  achieve  theae  goals,  the  Congreas 
hereby  provldea  for  ownership  of  the  United 
States  portion  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite system  and  invites  aU  nations  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  system. 

"axrwiTiows 

"Sec.  S.  As  used  In  this  Aet — 

"(1)  "Hie  terms  'private  communications 
carrier*,  •oommon  carrier*,  and  'carrier'  mean 
any  parson  engaged  aa  a  common  carrier  for 
hire.  In  interstate  or  foreign  ccanmunlcatlon 
by  wire  or  radio  or  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
radio  transmlaslon  of  energy,  including  per- 
sons engaged  In  radio  and  television  br^ul- 
castlng. 

'*<3)  The  terms  'communications  sateUlte 
system',  'sateUite  system',  and  'system'  In- 
olude  sataDitaa,  ground  stations,  aaaoclated 
ground  eontrol  and  tracking  faclUtlea,  and 
other  related  faciUtlea  comprising  a  system 
tot  i^obal  communication  by  satellite,  ex- 
cept that  any  reference  to  foreign  ownership 
of  a  'communleatlmis  sataUlte  system',  'satel- 
Ute  system',  or  'system'  refers  only  to  the 
sateUlte  portion  of  the  sjrstem. 

"UUMMUMHjanUlfS  aSTBLLITK  ATTTHOUTT 


"Sac.  4.  (a)  Tlifsre  la  hereby  created^a  cor- 
poration, to  be  known  as  the  Communica- 


tions SateUite  Antliorlty  (hereinafter  referra^ 
to  as  the  'corporation'),  v^uiee  purpose  aqt 
object  sliaU  be  to  develop,  construct,  launclj, 
operate,  manage  and,  prosnote  ttaa  use  of  ^ 
communications  sateUite  system,  and  t<> 
foster  research  and  development  In  the  fleU 
of  space  telecommunications. 

"(b)  In  order  to  asstire  a  structure  of  coof 
trol  which  wlU  assure  maximum  poeslbl^ 
competition  and  development  of  an  econom«- 
ical  system,  the  benefits  of  which  will  b^ 
reflected  In  overseas  communication  rate^, 
the  corporation  shall  be  organized  and  op^ 
erated  as  a  conununlcations  common  cat^ 
rlers'  carrier.  It  shall  acquire,  own,  ant 
oi>erate,  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  United  States  portion  of 
the  communications  satelUtes,  and  tht 
grovmd  stations  and  associated  ground  con* 
trol  and  tracking  faculties  situated  In  thi 
United  States,  territories,  or,  dependenclei 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  corporation  shaH  lease  commu* 
nicatlon  channels  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
and  equitable  basis  to  aU  United  States  car* 
rlers  authorized  by  the  Federal  Communis 
cations  Commission  to  provide  communlca* 
tions  services  via  satellites,  and  shall  provl<M 
facilities  for  governmental  needs,  as  a  pari 
of  the  commercial  system  or  separately  wheh 
required  to  meet  unique  Oovemment  needt 
which  cannot  in  the  national  Interest  be  met 
by  the  commercial  system. 

"(d)  *nie  coriwratton,  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  pur* 
suant  to  agreements  made  by  the  Presideo^ 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senat#^ 
shall  provide  opportunities  for  foreign  par* 
tlclpatlon  in  the  use  of  conununlcatloiM 
satellites,  through  ownership  or  otherwloo 
upon  an  equitable  and  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

"(e)  The  corporation,  imder  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  purw 
suant  to  agreements  made  by  the  Presldentt 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senatei 
shall  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  le«| 
developed  states  in  the  development  of  thett 
communication  faculties  so  that  they  raxf 
make  effective  use  of  commimlcatlons  sateln 
lltea  and  become  an  effective  part  of  a  global! 
communication  system. 

"boabo  or  DnxcToas  or  thz  cokfokation 
"Sac.  5.  (a)  The  board  of  directors  of  thcj 
corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  thc| 
'board')  shaU  be  composed  of  nine  members* 
"(b)  Fo\ir  directors  shall  be  designated  bji| 
the  President,  and  shaU  include  an  Assistanf) 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator  of  thti 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstran 
tlon,  a  Ckunmissioner  of  the  Federal  Com>4 
munlcations  Commission,  and  an  additional 
member  designated  from  officers  of  other  de-< 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
Directors  so  designated  shaU  be  known  afl 
'governmental  directors'.  j 

"(c)  Five  directors  aiiall  also  be  appolntei) 
by  tlie  Prealdent,  by  and  with  the  advlGii 
and  consent  ot  the  Senate,  scdely  on  the  basisi 
of  established  reocn'ds  ctf  distlngulshedj 
achievement,  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  private  life  who  are  eminent  lai 
science,  eniBlneering,  tectmology,  education, 
administration,  or  pubUe  affairs.  Director* 
so  am>olnted  shaU  be  known  as  'private  dli 
rectors'.  The  President  shaU  appoint  a  chair-i 
man  of  the  board  from  the  i»1vate  dlrectora 
of  the  board.  The  chairman  shaU  serve  foti 
a  term  of  two  years  and  may  t>e  reappointed] 
for  one  or  more  additional  terms  as  chalrn 
nuui. 

"(d)  The  private  directors  first  designated! 
or  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be  des- 
ignated or  appointed  for  terms  expiring  two;, 
four,  six.  seven  and  eight  years  after  thai 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  respectively.  Kach 
private  member  of  the  board  thereafter  des* 
ignated  or  appointed  (other  than  a  member 
dealgnated  or  appointed  for  the  unexpired! 
portion  of  the  term  of  an  individual  who  lai 
one   of   the  Initial  members   of   the   board) 


have  a  term  of  oOoe  axpiring  eight 
years  from  the  date  of  the  expiratiOD  of  tha 
term  for  which  his  predeceaeor  was  ^»- 
pointed. 

"(e)  Any  private  member  appointed  to  fiU 
a  vacancy  in  the  board  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  hla 
predeceae(»-  was  appointed  shaU  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  at  such  term. 

"(f)  Bach  governmental  director  at  Xhm 
board  may  designate  another  officer  of  his 
department  or  agency  to  serve  on  tha  board 
as  his  alternate  in  his  unavoidable  abeence. 
Kach  alternate  member  so  designated  shall 
be  designated  to  serve  as  such  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  unless 
at  the  time  of  his  designation  he  hOlda  an 
office  under  the  United  Statea  Oovemment 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate. 

"(g)  Vacancies  In  the  board  shaU  not 
impair  the  powers  of  the  board  to  execute 
its  functions.  Five  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  buslnees 
of  the  board. 

"(h)  fech  private  director  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  822,600  per 
annum,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  by 
the  corporation  from  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Each  governmental  director  whUe 
serving  as  such  shaU  receive  the  comjMnsa- 
tion  provided  by  law  for  the  office  held  by 
him  In  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  from  which  he  was  selected. 
If  the  compensation  so  received  by  any  gov- 
ernmental director  does  not  equal  the  com- 
pensation received  by  private  directors,  that 
governmental  director  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  of  the  corporation  an  additional 
amount  which,  when  combined  with  the 
compensation  so  received,  will  equal  the 
compensation  received  by  private  directors. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shaU  be 
construed  to  reduce  the  compensation  pro- 
vided by  law  for  any  governmental  director 
in  his  capacity  as  an  officer  of  a  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(1)  Members  of  the  board  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  duties  of  the  board 
shall  receive  from  funds  of  the  corporation 
necessary  travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem 
allowance  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  computed 
In  accordance  with  the  provUlons  of  section 
6  Of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5U.S.C.73b-2). 

"(J)  Members  of  the  board  who  are  pri- 
vate directors  shall  during  their  continuance 
in  office  devote  their  full  time  to  the  work 
of  the  corporation. 

"(k)  No  director  may  have  any  financial 
Interest  in  any  communication  carrier  corpo- 
ration engaged  in  the  buslnees  of  'wire  com- 
munications' or  'radio  conununlcations'  as 
defined  in  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended. 

"(1)  A  director  may  be  removed  from  the 
board  by  the  President  upon  a  determination 
by  the  President,  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  that  such  director  has 
been  guilty  of  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  director. 

"(m)  Each  member  of  the  board,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shaU 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
to  faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the 
duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act. 

"duties  or  THK  BOABO 

"Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  board  shall — 

"(1)  formulate  aU  poUcles  and  programs 
for  the  develc^ment,  construction,  launch- 
ing, operation,  management,  and  promotion 
of  the  United  States  portion  of  the  sateUlte 
conununicatlon  system; 

"(2)  foster  research  and  development  in 
the  field  oC  space  telecoounimicationa;  and 

"(3)  formulate  poUdea  and  programs 
which  wlU  assist  newly  developing  countries, 
and  provide  an  effective  global  system  as  soon 
as  practicable. 
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"(b>  The  boa<^  ahaU— 

"(1)  ooaet  upon  the  caU  of  the  chairman, 
but  not  less  than  onoe  in  each  mfinth;  and 

"(2)  direct  the  exercise  of  all  the  powen 
of  the  corporation. 

"azBornvs  aBcaBrsBT 

"SW3.  7.  (a)  The  board,  wtthoat  regard  to 
the  dvU  aervtoe  Uws,  alian  appoint  an  exscu- 
ttve  aecretsry  from  civilian  life,  who  shall 
receive  coaapenaatlan  at  the  rate  of  aa04M0 
per  annum.  Under  the  aupervislon  and  di- 
rection ot  the  board,  the  eaeeotlee  aeereUry 
ShaU  be  recponelble  for  the  exeeotlon  of  an 
programs  and  poUelee  foraraUted  by  tlw 
board,  and  shaU  have  admlnlstrattve  control 
over  all  personnel  and  aeUvities  of  the  oor- 
portatlon  unless  otherwise  specified  in  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Tlie  board,  without  regard  to  the  elvU 
aervice  lawii.  ahaU  appoint  soeh  other  of- 
flcers.  employees,  attorneys,  and  agenu  of 
the  oorporhtion  as  may  be  neoesaary  for 
the  performance  of  tta  dattea;  aliaU  fix  their 
oompenfatlon  and  define  tbeir  dottee:  ehall 
require  bonis  of  such  of  them  as  the  board 
may  dealgnnte;  and  shall  preacritie  rules  and 
regulations  to  fix  responsibility  and  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  In  Uie  operattons  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

"(c)  The  »ard.  without  regard  to  tlie  civil 
service  laws.  ahaU  appoint  a  treasurer  and 
such  asalEtiuit  treasurers  as  it  may  deem 
neoeaaary.  eech  of  wtiom  ahaU  give  soch  bonds 
for  the  safekeeping  at  the  securities  and 
moneys  of  the  corporation  aa  the  board 
may  require. 

"(d)  Any  appointee  of  the  board  may  be 
remored  In  the  dIacreUon  of  tlie  board.  Ho 
odtoer  or  employee  ot  the  oorporatlon  shall 
receive  comfiensattan  at  any  rate  In  exoeee  at 
that  of  members  at  tha  boaid. 

"(e)  In  the  appointment  of  offldala  and 
the  selection  of  employees  for  said  corpora- 
tion, and  In  the  promotion  of  any  such 
employee  or  official,  no  political  test  or  quall- 
flcatton  shall  be  permitted  or  given  con- 
sideration. All  such  appotntmenU  and  pro- 
motions shall  be  based  exclusively  upon 
merit  and  efficiency.  Any  member  of  the 
board  who  Is  determined  by  the  Preald«t, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  heaHng. 
to  be  guilty  of  a  vlalatloa  of  thla  eubecc- 
tlon  shall  be  reinov«d  from  office.  Any  ap- 
pointee of  the  board  who  Is  determined  by 
the  board  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  to  be  guUty  of  a  violation  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  removed  by  the  board 
from  his  office  or  employment  In  the  corpora- 
tion. 

"COOPERATIOV    or    NA"nONAL    AmOHATTTTCS    AND 

BPACE  admuvcstxation 

"Sec.  8.  (fc)  The  corporation  Is  hereby  au- 
tharized — 

"(1)  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  launch  vehicles  for 
the  satellite  system  which  wUl  faclUUte 
an  economical  and  efficient  development  of 
an  operational  system,  launching  the  satel- 
lites and  asfoclated  services,  and  consulting 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admin istration  on  the  technical  specifica- 
tions for  satelUtes  and  ground  stations  and 
the  location  of  such  stations;  and 

"(2)  to  consult  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  ^>ace  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  aU  reaearcfa  and 
development  programs  carried  out  by  tha 
corporation  with  research  and  developtnesit 
programs  carried  out  by  private  aerospace 
corporatiooa.  private  conununlcations  car- 
riers, other  corpoatlons,  and  govenmental 
departments  and  agencies  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  AeronautiOB  and  Space 
Administration  in  order  to  guarantee  rapid 
and  continuous  sclentlflc  technological 
progress  in  &  global  communication  system. 

"(b)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  corporation  scKh  fadUtles, 


aervlcas.  supplies,  and  informatloa  aa  the 
corporation  may  require  for  the  pcrformanoe 
of  lu  duties.  Any  expenses  so  incurred  by 
the  Natioaal  Aamnautlca  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration on  behalf  at  the  ^vp-^^tlrn 
ahaU  tM  reimburaad  b^  the  oorporaUon  from 
iu  funds.  Any  sums  so  received  by  the  Ad- 
aaintetration  shaU  be  credited  to  the  cuzT«nt 
ajtpropriatlons  of  the  Administration,  and 
shall  be  available  to  the  Administration  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  witliin  the  flaeal 
year  in  which  such  soma  are  received. 
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**8ac.  9.  (a)  The  Vsderai  OonmraBleattaaB 
Commission  is  authorteed  and  directed  feo-~ 

"(1)  render  to  the  corporation  such  as- 
Btstance  as  may  be  required  to  Insure  that 
the  communications  satellite  system  eetaJ»- 
llshed  by  the  corporation  win  be  technieaUy 
oomparsb'e  with  and  operattonally  Intercon- 
nected with  existing  terreetrlal  communica- 
tion fadlltlea-,  and 

"(2)  establish  such  rules  and  regulattons 
aa  may  be  required  to  regulate  aU  overaeaa 
communication  rates  eatabtlshed  by  private 
oomraunleation  carriers  for  the  use  of  Ca- 
ciUtlee  of  the  oonununlcatlons  sateUite  sys- 
tem, and  to  insure  that  aU  soch  rates  are 
reasonable  and  related  to  the  cost  of  leasing 
chaixncls  from  tlxe  corporation. 

"(b)  Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  ShaU  prescribe,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  shall  determine  the  eligi- 
bility of  United  States  communications  car- 
riers to  use  the  communications  channels 
provided  by  the  corporation,  and  shall  Insure 
equitable  and  nondiscriminatory  access  to 
the  system  by  present  and  future  author- 
ized private  communications  carriers. 

"aSSISTAMCX    VBOM   OTHXa    COVXaMICXNT 
ACKMCIXS 

"Sac.  10.  (a)  The  board  te  liereby  author- 
ized to  obtain  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  InstrxunentaUty  of  the  United  States  with 
the  consent  of  tiM  head  thereof,  such  fadU- 
tlea.  services,  supplies,  advice,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  corporation  may  determine  to  be 
required  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 
So  far  as  practicable,  tite  oorporatlon  siiaU 
utilize  the  facilities  and  servtoes  of  such  de- 
partments, agencies,  and   LnstrximentaUtlea. 

"(b)  Under  the  direction  of  tiie  President, 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality ShaU  fumlah  to  the  corporation. 
upon  a  relmbiu%at»le  basis,  such  facilities, 
servioea.  supplies,  advice,  and  informaUon  as 
the  corporation  may  require  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  obligations. 

"(c)  Any  invention  or  discovery  made  by 
any  oSoer  or  employee  of  the  corporation  in 
consequeooe  of  the  pcrfornxanoe  of  his 
duties,  or  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  In  the 
rendition  of  service  for  the  corporation,  and 
title  to  any  patent  which  may  be  granted 
thereon,  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
property  of  the  corporation.  The  corpora- 
tion is  authorised  to  grant  under  any  such 
patent  such  Ucenses  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  board.  The  board  may  authorize  the 
payment  to  any  such  Inventor  such  sunu 
trooi.  the  income  received  by  the  corporation 
from  the  sale  of  licenses  under  the  patent 
granted  for  his  invention  as  it  deems  proper. 
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11.  (a)  Bxeept  w  otherwiae 
eaUy  provided  in  thla  Act,  the  corporatlOB 
ShaU  have  ami  nasi  un  In  Ite  oorporato  naaaa, 
and  ahaB  have  power  to — 

"(1)  floe  and  be  sued  In  Ita  eorporate 
name-, 

"(2)  adopt  and  use  a  oorporato  aeal,  whlA 
ehall  be  JodiclaUy  nottoed; 

"(8)  adopt,  awfwairt,  and  repeal  bylawa; 

' (4>  make,  perform,  and  enforoa  contraeta 
•a  aothortaed  by  thla  Act; 

"(5)  purchase  or  lease  and  hoM  wndta  real 
and  personal  properly  as  It  deems  neoeaaary 
or  convenient  fOr  the  performance  of  Ite  ob- 


Ugatlnn^  and   to  diapoaa  <tf 

property  held  by  it: 

"(6)  acquire  real  eatate  lor  Qie  conatruo- 
Oon  and  oparatkm  nf  ground  -♦-^'"■nt  and 
tracking  faciliUca: 

"(7)  acqtiire  real  property  by  condemna- 
tion. In  the  name  of  the  United  Btatea  of 
America,  the  title  to  real  property  so  acqtUred 
to  be  taken  In  the  name  at  VtM  United  atates 
or  America  for  tlM  lase  of  the  oorporatton  aa 
t>M  a^wnt  at  ttaa  Dnltad  Statea  to  cairy  Into 
aOact  the  puipaaea  of  thla  ^bC; 

**(8)  convey  to  any  psraon  or  """ii  iithWci 
by  deed,  lease,  or  oUterwlM.  any  Intereat  in 
real  pioperty   pnnsfsuil  by  the  ««a|MM»t^*p^ 
when  such  property  no  longer  is  naadad  by 
the  corporatian  for  the  porpoaes  at  thla  Aet; 

"(8)  traaafer  to  any  oUier  itepartment. 
acency.  or  InatnunentaUty  of  the  United 
Stetea  any  part  of  any  real  property  in  Um 
posaeesion  or  under  the  ooptwil  at  the  oor- 
poratton when  such  property  no  toi^^ar  la 
needed  by  the  oorporatlon  for  the  niirpnaca 
of  this  Act; 

"(10)  enter  Into,  perform,  and  enforee 
contracts  and  agreemente  of  every  Itind  and 
description  with  any  peraon.  firm,  aaeoda- 
tion.  corporatlOQ,  munielpaUty.  county. 
State,  body  poUtic,  or  government  or  colony 
or  dependency  thereof  in  order  to  devalop. 
oooftruct,  lauiK^h,  operate,  manage,  yH 
promote  the  United  Statea  portion  of  tlie 
oommiuiicatlona    sateiUto    system; 

"(11)  make  such  expenditures,  and  enter 
toto  such  contracts,  agreements,  and  ar- 
rangements, upon  such  terms  and  oondl- 
tions  and  in  such  manrwr  as  It  may  deem 
necessary.  Induding  the  compromise  or  final 
settlement  of  aU  «»i«tm«  and  legal  actions  liy 
'or  against  the  oorporatlon;  and,  notwlth- 
' standing  the  provtalona  of  any  other  law  gov- 
erning the  expenditure  of  public  funda,  tha 
General  Aooounting  Office,  in  the  aettlamant 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury  or  oUiar  ac- 
oountahle  officer  or  employee  of  the  oorpora- 
tlcm.  ShaU  not  dlsaUow  credit  for.  nor  with- 
hold funds,  because  of  any  expenditure 
which  the  board  shaU  determine  to  iiave 
been  neoessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  mid  Act:  and 

"(12)  determine  upon  and  eetahlisli,  ex- 
cept as  otherwlss  provided  by  this  Act.  a 
system  of  administrative  accounts,  and  the 
form  and  content  of  contracts  and  other 
business  documents  of  the  corporation. 

"(b)  The  corporation  shaU  have  euch 
other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  here- 
in specifically  conferred  upon  the  corpora- 
tion. 

"PROCUXEMXNT  Or  SUPPLIES  AND  SISVICES 

"Ssc.  12.  (a)  Kxoept  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  section.  aU  piu-chases  and  contracte 
for  supplies  or  services,  except  for  peraonal 
services,  made  by  the  corporatior.  shall  be 
made  after  advertising  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
op>ening  bids,  as  the  Ixiard  shall  determine 
to  be  adequate  to  insure  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  competition. 

"(b)  Advertiaement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  required  when  It  Is  determined 
under  such  regulations  as  the  board  ahaU 
prescribe  that — 

"(1)  an  emergency  requires  tnunadlate  de- 
Uvery  of  the  auppUea  or  j'«"*i""f  ti^  of  tha 
aei  viuea; 

"(3)  Tvpaii  parte,  aceeaaortea,  svpptemoi- 
tal  equipment,  or  aervloes  are  requhed  for 
supplies  or  servioea  prevtooaly  fumlshad  or 
contracted  for;  or 

"(8)  the  aggregate  auiuuBt  Involved  ta 
any  pm-diaae  of  anpplim  or  proem-cment  of 
aeiflcea  doea  not  eaoeed  8800.  in  wliMi  ease 
sndi  porchaaes  may  be  anade  la  the  open 
ntaiket. 

"(c>  In  making  pwrcbaaea  or  eontraet 
awarda,  the  board  may  eonalder  gadi  fae- 
tora  aa  relattv«  tpaaXitj  and  adaptaMltty  at 
supplies  or  aervlew  oOered,  ttw  svQipUer^ 
financial     rvponaibUlty.    akUl, 
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raoord  o(  Intafrl^  In  dealing,  and  ablUty 
to  fumlab  npaln  and  malntenanoe  mrrioim'. 
th»  time  of  dellTary  or  performanoe  offared; 
and  oompUanoe  of  th«  suppUar  with  speolfl- 
oatknw  pnaertbed  by  the  oorporatl(». 

"YOf  AUCXAL  AOCOTIMTABIUTT  Or  THS 

caaroEATioN 

"Sac.  IS.  (a)  The  oorporation  shall  main- 
tain it*  principal  offlee  within,  at  in  the 
Immediate  vlelni^  of,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  oorporation  shall  be  an  in- 
habttant  and  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  venue  of 
cItU  suits. 

"(b)  The  board  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  in  December 
of  each  jear,  a  full  and  complete  financial 
•tatement  and  report  as  to  the  activities 
and  aoeompUshments  cf  the  corporation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ending  on 
Jime  30.  including  the  total  number  of  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  ccnporatlon,  and 
the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  those 
who  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
(5.000  per  annum  or  more. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  an  audit  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  corporation  at 
such  times  as  he  shall  determine,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  (mce  during  each  fiscal 
year.  For  that  purpose,  the  Comptroller 
General  or  any  representative  duly  desig- 
nated by  him  shall  have  access  to  all  records 
necessary  to  conduct  any  such  audit.  Copies 
of  the  report  of  each  audit  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress,  and  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  corporation,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall 
be  retained  for  public  inspection  at  the 
principal  ofllce  of  the  corporation.  No  such 
report  ot  audit  shall  be  published  untU  the 
oorporation  has  had  reasonable  opportunity 
to  examine  any  exceptions  and  criticisms, 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General,  to  point 
out  errors  therein,  to  explain  or  answer  such 
exceptions  and  criticisms,  and  to  file  a  state- 
ment which  shall  be  published  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  a  part  of  his  rq>ort.  The 
corporation  shall  reimburse  the  General  Ac- 
counting OIBce  for  the  cost  of  each  such  au- 
dit at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe  from 
time  to  time. 

"(d)  The  corporation,  its  property,  fran- 
chisee, and  Income,  are  hereby  expressly 
exempted  from^  taxation  in  any  manner  or 
form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
any  subdivision  or  district  thereof. 

"capital    AMD    BCVSMUK    OF   TBX    COSPOBATIONS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  ol  this  Act  to  make  the  corpora- 
tion seU-sui^>ortlng  and  self-liquidating, 
and  communication  channels  shall  be  leased 
at  rates  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
will  produce  gross  revenues  in  excess  of 
costs. 

"(b)  Th*  corporation  Is  authorized  to  is- 
sue and  sell  bonds,  in  an  amount  not  ex- 
oeeding  •SOO.OOO.OOO  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  to  finance  the  communications  satel- 
lite program  and  to  refund  such  bonds.  The 
corporation  may.  in  performing  functions 
authorlaed  by  this  Act,  use  the  proceeds  cf 
such  bonds  for  capital  expenditures  necessary 
for  the  development,  construction,  launch- 
ing, management,  operation,  and  promotion 
of  the  oommunlcations  satellite  system  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act,  and  for  research  and 
devsl<9ment  activities  incident  thereto. 

"(c)  Principal  and  interest  on  bonds  is- 
Busd  by  the  corporation  shall  be  payable 
solely  from  the  corpcvation's  net  communi- 
cation proceeds.  As  uasd  In  this  section,  the 
term  'net  ocnununleation  proceeds'  means 
that  portion  of  the  annual  gross  leasing 
revenues  of  ths  corporation  which  remains 
After  deducting  the  aggregate  annual  cost  of 
Uunchlng.  operating,  maintaining,  and  ad- 


ministering the  satellite  system  (including 
the  ground  stations  and  the  tracking  facill4 
ties)  but  before  deducting  depreciation  acJ 
cruals  or  other  charges  representing  tl 
anM>rtization  of  capital  expenditures,  pU 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  other  dla 
position  of  any  communications  satelllt 
facilities  or  any  Interest  therein,  and  shall 
include  reserve  or  other  funds  created  froiii| 
such  sources.  ' 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  olj 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  thci 
corporation  may  pledge  and  use  its  annuaJJ 
net  communication  proceeds  for  the  annual! 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  interest  oal 
said  bonds,  for  purchases  or  redemptloa| 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  incidental! 
thereto,  involving  creation  of  reserve  fundi^ 
and  other  funds  which  may  be  similarly! 
pledged  and  used,  to  such  extent  and  lti| 
such  manner  as  the  board  deems  necessaryj 
or  desirable.  The  Issuance  and  sale  of  bonda^ 
by  tbe  corporation  and  tbe  expenditure  ofj 
bond  proceeds  for  the  purjxwes  specified! 
herein,  including  additional  construction  af| 
launching  vehicles,  satellites,  and  additional! 
construction  of  ground  stations  and  tracking 
facilities,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  requlre«i 
ments  or  limitations  of  any  other  law.  j 

"BONDS  ISSI7KD  BT  TRX  CORPORATION  I 

"Sxc.  16.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  btj 
the  intent  of  this  section  to  aid  the  corpo>t 
ration  in  discharging  Its  responsibility  focf 
the  advancement  of  a  global  communlcatlonfl 
system  using  space  satellites,  and  the  physl»| 
cal,  social,  and  economic  development  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  it  with  ade- 
quate authority  and  administrative  flexlbil-^ 
Ity  to  obtain  the  necessary  fluids  with  wblct| 
to  assure  an  ample  number  of  oversea  comn 
munlcatlon  channels  for  such  purposes  by 
issuance  of  bonds  or  as  otherwise  provided) 
herein,  and  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  afl 
to  effectuate  such  Intent. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro>i 
vided  by  this  Act,  bonds  issued  by  the  cor-i 
poratlon  under  this  Act  shall  be  negotiable 
instruments  unless  otherwise  specified  there^ 
in,  shall  be  issued  in  such  forms  and  de* 
ncnninations,  shall  be  sold  at  such  times  andj 
in  such  amounts,  shall  mature  at  such  time 
or  times  not  more  than  fifty  years  from  thein 
respective  dates  of  Issuance,  shall  be  sold  at 
such  prices,  shall  bear  such  rates  of  Interest^) 
may  be  redeemable  before  maturity  at  thei 
option  of  the  corporation  In  such  manner 
and  at  such  times,  and  redemption  premiumSi 
may  t>e  entitled  to  such  relative  prloritiesj 
of  claim  on  the  corporation's  net  proceedSi 
with  respect  to  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments, and  shall  be  subject  to  such  othefj 
terms  and  conditions,  eis  the  board  of  direc* 
tors  may  determine. 

"(c)  At  least  fifteen  days  before  the  offer 
by  the  corporation  of  any  Issue  of  bonds  for 
sale  (exclusive  of  any  commitment  for  any! 
period  less  than  one  year)  the  corporatloai 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y 
as  to  the  proposed  amount,  date  of  sale,  ma*' 
turltles,  terms  and  conditions,  and  tbe  ex- 
pected rates  of  Interest  of  the  proposed  issuei 
in  the  fullest  detail.  If  the  Secretary  8« 
requests,  the  cori)oratlon  shall  consult  wltti 
him  or  with  his  designee  with  respectj 
thereto,  but  the  sale  and  issuance  of  suchi 
bonds  shall  not  be  subject  to  approval  byl 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasm^  except  as  t^ 
the  time  of  Issuance,  and  the  maximuittj 
rates  of  interest  to  be  borne  by  the  bonds. 
If  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury  does  noti 
concur  in  a  proposed  issue  of  bonds  here- 
under within  seven  business  days  following 
the  date  on  which  he  is  advised  of  the  pro« 
posed  sale,  the  corporation  may  Issue  to  th« 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  shall  purchase 
interim  obligations  in  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  Issue  wblch  the  Secretary  Is  dl^ 
rected  to  purchase. 

"(d)  In  case  the  corporation  determlnei 
that  a  proposed  issue  of  bonds  hereimdei 


cannot  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms,  it  may 
issue  to  the  Secretary  interim  obligations 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase. 

"(e)  Obligations  issued  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  the  Secretary  may  not  exceed  $160,- 
(XX),000  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Any 
obligations  so  issued  to  the  Secretary  shall 
matiu^  on  or  before  one  year  from  date  of 
issue,  and  shall  bear  interest  equal  to  the 
average  rate  (rounded  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  a  percent)  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
maturities  from  dates  of  issue  of  one  year 
or  less  as  of  the  close  of  the  month  preced- 
ing the  issuance  of  the  obligations  of  the 
corporation. 

"(f)  If  agreement  is  not  reached  within 
eight  months  concerning  the  issuanoes  of 
any  bonds  which  the  Secretary  has  failed 
to  approve,  the  corporation  may  neverthe- 
less proceed  to  sell  such  bonds  on  any  date 
thereafter  without  approval  by  the  Secretary 
in  amount  sufficient  to  retire  the  interim 
obligations  Issued  to  the  Treasury  and  such 
interim  obligations  shall  be  retired  fnxn 
the  proceeds  of  such  bonds. 

"(g)  The  corporation  may  sell  its  bonds  by 
negotiation  or  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bids  subject  to  the  right,  if  reserved,  to  reject 
all  bids;  may  designate  trustees,  registrars, 
and  paying  agents  in  connection  with  said 
bonds  and  the  issuance  thereof;  may  arrange 
for  audits  of  its  accounts  and  for  reports  con- 
cerning its  financial  conditions  and  opera- 
tions by  certified  public  accounting  firms; 
may,  subject  to  any  covenants  contained  in 
any  bond  contract,  Invest  the  proceeds  of 
any  bonds  and  other  funds  under  its  control 
which  derive  from  or  pertain  to  its  commu- 
nications satellite  program  in  any  securities 
approved  for  Investment  of  national  bank 
funds;  may  deposit  said  proceeds  and  oiher 
funds,  subject  to  withdrawal  by  check  or 
otherwise.  In  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  or 
bank  having  membership  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System:  and  may  perform  such  other 
acts  not  prohibited  by  law  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
o^tbls  section.  Bonds  Issued  by  the  cor- 
poration hereunder  shall  contain  a  recital 
that  they  are  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, and  such  recital  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  regularity  of  the  issuance 
and  sale  of  such  bonds  and  of  their  validity. 
The  annual  report  made  by  the  board  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  shall  contain 
a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  all  action 
taken  by  the  corjHsratlon  under  this  section 
during  the  year. 

"(h)  The  corporation  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  binding  covenants  with  the  holders 
of  bonds  Issued  under  this  Act  (and  with  the 
trustees  thereof,  if  any)  under  any  inden- 
ture, resolution,  or  other  agreement  entered 
into  in  connection  with  the  issuance  thereof 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  reserve 
funds  and  other  funds,  adequacy  of  charges 
for  supplying  communication  channels,  ap- 
plication and  use  of  net  communication 
proceeds,  stipulations  concerning  the  subse- 
quent issuance  of  bonds  or  such  other  mat- 
ters not  inconsistent  with  the  Act,  as  the 
corporation  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable 
to  enhance  the  marketability  of  said  bonds. 

"  ( 1 )  Bonds  issued  by  the  corporation  here- 
under shall  be  Investments  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  security  for  all  fiduciary  trust,  and 
public  funds,  the  investment  or  deposit  of 
which  shall  be  under  the  authority  or  con- 
trol of  any  office  or  agency  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
any  other  c^cer  or  agency  having  authority 
over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary,  trust, 
or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time  sell  any 
of  the  bonds  of  the  corporation  acquired  by 
them  under  this  section.  Bonds  issued  by 
the  corporation  hereunder  shall  be  exempt 
both  as  to  principal  and  Interest  from  all 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  any 
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state  or  local  taxing  authority  except  estate, 
inheritance,  a:id  gift  taxes. 

"a.^'PBopauTKB  rmnw 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  Tlkere  are  hereby  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  (ilabursement  to  the  corpora- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
performance  c>f  the  fimctlons  of  the  oor- 
poration under  this  Act.  Appropriated  futuls 
so  disbursed  to  the  oorporation  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Triiasury  In  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  thU  secUon.  Unrepald  dis- 
bursements of  appropriated  funds  under  this 
section  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  $50,000,- 
000  in  the  aggregate. 

"(b)  From  net  oominunicatlons  proceeds 
in  excess  of  those  required  to  meet  the  cor- 
poration's obligations  under  the  provisions 
of  any  bond  or  bond  contract,  the  corpora- 
tion shall,  beginning  with  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  tbe  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  make  tbe  foUowlng  payments  to 
the  Secretary  for  deposit  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  recetpu  on  or  before  December 
31  and  June  30  of  each  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  a  sum.  computed  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (c).  as  a  return  on  tbe  appropria- 
tion investment,  if  any,  in  the  oorporatlon's 
communications  satellite  faclUtiee,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  and 

"(7)  a  Sinn  In  repayment  of  appropriation 
investment  in  the  oorporation  in  such  ankount 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  available  for  that  purpKise  with- 
out tntpalring  the  operations  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

"Such  payments  shall  continue  to  be  made 
until  the  total  appropriation  Investment  in 
the  corporation  shall  have  been  repaid. 

"(c)  The  appropriation  Investment  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  shall  consist,  in  any 
fiscal  year,  of  that  part  of  the  corporation's 
total  Investment  assigned  to  communications 
satellite  faculties  as  of  the  beginning  of  ths 
fiscal  year  (including  both  completed  facili- 
ties and  faclUtlee  under  construction) 
which  has  been  provided  from  appropria- 
tions, or  by  transfers  of  property  from  other 
Government  agencies  without  reimburse- 
ment by  the  corporation,  less  repayments  of 
such  appropriation  Investment  made  under 
this  Act.  or  other  applicable  legislation.  The 
paynaent  as  a  return  on  the  appropriation 
Investment  In  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal 
to  the  computed  average  Interest  rate  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury  upon  its  total  market- 
able public  obligations  as  of  the  beginning 
of  said  fiscal  year  applied  to  said  appropria- 
tion investment. 

"(d)  Payments  due  to  be  made  under  this 
section  may  be  deferred  for  not  more  than 
two  years  when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  such  payment 
cannot  feasibly  be  made  because  of  inade- 
quacy of  funds,  due  to  poor  business  condi- 
tions, emergencies,  or  other  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  corporation. 

"REVENUE    AND    APPLICATION    THXRCOr 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  oorporation  shall  charge 
rates  for  the  use  of  comraunlestlon  ehannete 
which  will  produce  grass  revenues  sufllctent 
to  provide  funds  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  administration  of  its  oommuntca- 
tions  satellite  system;  prorvtde  for  the  servic- 
ing of  outstanding  bonds,  including  proriston 
for  and  maintenance  of  reserve  funds 
and  other  funds  established  in  connection 
therewith;  payments  to  the  Treasury  as  a 
return  on '  the  investment  of  appropriated 
funds,  If  any;  and  for  such  additional  margin 
as  the  board  may  consider  destrabte  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  tlw  corporation's  com- 
munications satellite  system.  (Such  overseas 
communication  rates  shall  be  flxed  at  levels 
which  are  as  low  as  practicable. 

"(b)  The  oorporation  shaU,  during  each 
five-year  period  beginning  with  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  apply  revenues  in  reduction  (directly  or 


through  payments  Into  reserve  on  sinking 
funds)  of  Its  capital  oMigatlons,  Including 
bonds  and  appropriation  Investments,  or  to 
reinvestments  in  the  communications  satel- 
lite system,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
combined  amount  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
depreciation  accruals  and  other  charges  rep- 
resenting the  amortization  of  capital  expend- 
itures applicable  to  Its  communications  satel- 
lite system. 

"accxss  to  patents  and  technical 
information 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  corporation,  as  an  in- 
strumentality and  agency  of  the  GovernnMnt 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  its  functions  under  this  Act,  shall 
have  access  at  all  times  to  information  avail- 
able in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  studying,  asoertainlng. 
and  copying,  all  methods,  formulae,  and 
scientific  Information  (not  including  access 
to  pending  applications  for  patents)  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  corporation  to  use  and 
employ  the  most  efficacious  and  economical 
process  for  the  development  of  a  oommunl- 
cations satellite  system,  or  any  method  for 
improvitig  and  cheapening  overseas  oom- 
municAtlon  rates  through  the  uae  of  a  oom- 
munications  satelitte  sjrstem,  and  any  owner 
of  a  patent  whose  patent  rights  may  have 
been  thus  in  any  way  copied,  used,  in- 
fringed, or  employed  by  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  by  the  corporation  shall  have  as 
the  exclusive  remedy  a  cause  of  action 
against  tbe  corporation  for  the  recovery  of 
reasonable  compensation  for  such  infringe- 
ment. The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  such  actions.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  art.  machine,  method 
of  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter. 
discovered  or  invented  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  oorporation  if  such  inven- 
tion or  discovery  was  made  In  the  perform- 
ance of  obligations  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  or  to   the  oorporaUon. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall 
furnish  to  the  corporation,  at  its  request  and 
without  payment  of  fees,  copies  of  docu- 
ments on  file  in  his  ofllce. 

*>«oi"«TT  sicirrB  IN  iNvnrrtoNs 
~8ec.  19.  (a)  Whenever  any  invention  Is 
made  In  the  performance  of  any  work  per- 
formed under  any  contract  entered  Into  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  such  Inven- 
tion shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  If  such  Invention  is 
patentable,  a  patent  therefor  shall  be  Issued 
to  the  corporation  as  agent  of  the  United 
States  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  upon  application  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  unless  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, acting  in  conformity  with  policies  and 
procedures  adopted  by  the  board,  waives  all 
or  any  part  of  tlie  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  such  Invention  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
No  patent  may  be  issued  to  any  applicant 
other  than  tbe  corporation  for  any  inven- 
tion which  appears  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  have  significant  utility  In  the 
development  or  operation  of  a  oommunica- 
tloos  satellite  system  unless — 

"(1)  tbe  applicant  files  with  the  Oommis- 
aloner.  with  the  appUcation  or  within  thirty 
days  after  request  therefor  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, a  written  statement  executed  under 
oath  setting  forth  the  full  facts  concerning 
the  clrcumotnnoes  under  which  such  inven- 
tion was  made  and  stating  the  relationship 
(if  any)  of  such  Invention  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  work  under  any  contract  of  the 
corporation;  and 

"(2)  The  executive  Secretary  transmits  to 
the  Commissioner  a  written  certification  to 
the  effect  that  such  Invention  is  not  suhject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"Copies  of  each  such  statement  and  the  ap- 
plication to  which  it  relates  shall  be  trans- 


mitted forthwith  by  the  Commissioner  to  tbe 

■xecutive  Oecretary. 

"(b)  Each  eontract  entered  Into  by  the 
oorporation  vrlth  any  party  for  tike  perform- 
ance of  any  scientific,  tedmoiogieal.  or  de- 
velopmental activity  shall  contaOn  effecttve 
provisions  under  which  such  party  shall 
furnish  promptly  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
a  written  repent  containing  full  and  oomplete 
technical  information  oonoemlng  any  in- 
vention, discovery,  improvement,  or  Innova- 
tion which  may  be  made  in  the  perfotaianee 
of  such  activity. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  board 
shall  adopt  In  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  the  Executive  Secretary 
may  waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  United  States  undo'  this  sec- 
tion with  Inspect  to  any  Invention  or  daas  of 
Inventions  made  or  which  may  be  made  by 
any  person  or  class  of  persons  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  activity  required  by  any  contract 
of  the  oorporation  if  the  Executive  Oecretary 
determines  that  the  public  Interest  will  be 
served  thereby.  Any  such  waiver  may  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  under  sudb  con- 
ditions as  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine to  be  required  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest.  Each  such  waiver  noade 
with  respect  to  any  invention  shall  Include 
provisions  effective  to  reserve  an  Irrevocable, 
nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  royalty-free 
license  for  tbe  practice  of  such  Invention 
throughout  the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
corporation,  the  United  States  Government, 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  any  foreign  government 
pursuant  to  any  treaty  or  agreement  with  the 
United  States.  Each  proposal  for  any  waiver 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  referred  to  an 
Inventions  and  Contributions  Authority 
which  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  corporation.  Such  Authority 
shall  accord  to  each  Interested  party  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  and  shall  tranamlt  to 
the  Executive  Secretary  its  Itnrtlrns  of  tact 
with  respect  to  each  such  proposal  and  Its 
recommendations  for  action  to  be  taken  with 
respect  thereto. 

"(d)  The  board  of  the  coiporaUon  shaU 
determine,  and  promulgate  regulations 
specifying,  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  licenses  will  be  granted  by  the  cor- 
poration for  the  practice  by  any  nongovern- 
mental person  of  any  Invention  for  which 
the  oorporation  holds  a  patent  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

••(e)  The  Elxecutive  Secretary  is  authortaed 
to  take  all  suitable  and  necessary  action  to 
protect  any  invention  or  discovery  In  vrhlcSk 
the  corporation  has  any  proprietary  interest. 
The  Executive  Secretary  shall  take  appro- 
priate action  to  Insure  that  any  nongovern- 
mental person  who  acquires  any  proprietary 
Interest  in  any  invention  or  dlsoovery  un- 
der this  section  wlU  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  protect  that  invention  or  dlsoorery. 

"(f)  The  oorporation  shall  be  oonsldered 
a  defense  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  chapter  17  of  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  *peraon'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partner^lp,  oorporatton.  assodatlan, 
Institution,  or  otber  entity; 

"(3)  the  term  'contract*  means  any  aetwal 
or  propoeed  contract.  agreeossBt,  under- 
standing, or  other  arrangement,  laeludlng 
any  assignment,  substttntloo  of  partlsa.  or 
subcontract  executed  or  entered  into  there- 
under; and 

"(3)  the  term  *made'.  when  used  In  rsla- 
tton  to  any  invention,  means  the  eoneep^lon 
or  flnt  actual  reduction  to  pAettoa  of 
invention. 


"Sac.  ao.  (a)  The  oorporation  shall  estsh- 
ilsh  such  security  requirements.  reatrlctloQ*. 
and  safeguards  as  the  President  shaU  deter- 
mlns  to  bs  nsoessary  in  the  Interest  of  tbe 

national  security. 
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"(b)  Tlie  ClTU  8«rvloe  CntnmlMlon  la  au- 
thorised to  conduct  Bucta  aecurity  or  otber 
peraoanel  InvastlgatlonB  of  tbe  corporation's 
oOoers,  amployeea.  and  consultants,  and  Its 
Gontractors  and  saboontxaetors  and  tlielr  of- 
,«  dears  and  employees,  actual  or  pronwctlTe, 

!  ^  as  the  board  deans  apprc^rlate:  and  If  any 

f '  such  Investigation  develops  any  data  reflect- 

ing that  the  Individual  who  Is  the  subject 
i{  thereof  Is  of  queatlonaMe  loyalty  to  the  Got- 

|i  emment  of  the  United  States  the  matter 

i\  shall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 

Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full  field 
investigation,  the  restUts  of  which  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  board. 

"(c)  Whoever  willfully  shall  violate,  at- 
tempt to  violate,  or  conspire  to  violate  any 
regulation  or  (xtler  pmnxilgated  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation,  the  protec- 
tion or  security  of  any  laboratory,  station, 
base,  GT  other  fadUty.  or  part  thereof,  or 
any  aircraft,  mlasile,  spacecraft,  or  similar 
vehicle,  or  part  thereof,  or  other  property  or 
equipment  in  the  custody  of  the  oorpara- 
tlon,  or  any  real  or  personal  {voperty  or 
equipment  in  the  custody  of  any  contractor 
under  any  contract  with  the  corporation,  or 
any  subcontractor  of  any  such  contractor, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"FnrAI.    PBOVUBONS 

"Sac.  21.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  chapters 
1,  7.  11.  15.  19,  23,  81,  87.  47,  93,  1U3,  105,  and 
115  of  tiUe  18  Of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  oOlcers,  employees,  and  property 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  deemAl  to  be 
officers,  employees,  and  property,  respectively, 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  omcer.  employee, 
agent,  or  representative  of  the  corporaUon, 
with  Intent  to  defraud  the  corporation  or 
the  United  States  Oovemment  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof.  (1)  makes  any 
false  entry  in  any  book  or  record  of  the 
owporatlon,  or  (2)  makes  any  false  repent 
or  statement  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  corporation,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  being  an  oOeer,  employee, 
agent,  or  representative  of  the  corporation 
or  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  corpora- 
tion, shall  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  arising  from  his  oc- 
cupancy of  any  such  status  solicit  or  receive 
directly  or  indirectly  any  compensation,  re- 
bate, or  other  valuable  consideration  to  which 
be  is  not  lawfuUy  entitled,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $6,000.  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  m  both. 

"T.a8rW.ATIVB    BSCOKIOEIVDATIONS 

"Sac.  22.  The  President  shall  fr<»n  time  to 
time  transmit  to  the  Congress  his  rec(»n- 
mendations  tot  such  additional  legislation 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"SAVIMC  paovisioNs 
"BMC.  23.  (a)  The  right  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  this  Act  is  hweby  expressly  declared 
and  reserved  to  the  Congress,  but  no  such 
amendment  or  repeal  shall  operate  to  im- 
pair the  obllgatton  of  any  contract  lawfully 
mad*  by  tha  eorperatlon  under  any  power 
eonfatred  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  ths 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  dr- 
eumstanea.  U  held  InvaUd.  the  remaining 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  the  appUcation  of 
sueh  provlatoa,  to  other  persons  or  clrcum- 
Btanoea.  shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

On  page  27,  Una  6.  after  the  period.  Inaerf 
"All  Invantiona  and  other  technology  fur- 
nished by  the  Administration  to  the  corpo- 
ration shall  ba  in  tha  form  of  a  nonexclusive 
Ucanaa  for  whidi  ttaa  corporation  shall  pay 
a  raasonabli  royalty.     Any  Inventions  de- 


veloped by  the  corporation  from  the  Inveqi 
tlons  and  technology  furnished  by  the  Adj 
ministration  shall  be  made  available  to  tM 
United  States  in  the  form  of  a  nonezcluslvq 
royalty-free  license." 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  20  through  a4 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  subsections  ao^ 
cordingly. 

On  page  21,  Une  9,  after  the  Bemicolon[ 
insert:  "that  each  conununicatlons  commot^ 
carrier  shall  have  the  right  to  fully  intem 
connect  its  communications  system  with  tha 
communications  system  of  any  other  comr> 
munlcatlona  common  carrier;". 

On  page  28.  foUowlng  line  24.  Insert  the 
following  and  reniunber  the  succeeding  seen 
tlons   accordingly: 

"(6)  insure  that  any  international  com- 
munications  conunon  carrier  has  the  right 
to  interconnect  its  conununlcatlons  system 
on  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory  terma 
with  the  domestic  communications  systema 
of  any  other  communications  common  car- 
riers to  provide  any  services  autborlzed  by 
the  Commlwslon;". 

On  page  33.  line  7,  strike  out  "»100"  an«| 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10". 

On  page  34.  line  20,  delete  the  period  an* 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "which 
shall  be  sold  at  a  price  of  $10  for  each  sbaret 
and  in  a  manner  to  insure  the  widest  dis- 
tribution to  the  American  public  and  amonf] 
the  ccnnmunica tlons  conunon  carriers.". 

On  page  34,  line  20.  strike  out  all  of  sub. 
section  (c)  beginning  with  "Such"  and  in. 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Each 
issue  shall  be  made  in  a  manner  to  encour- 
age the  widest  distribution  to  the  American 
public  and  the  ccHnmunlcations  common 
carriers.". 

Strike  out  the  sentence  beginning  with 
"In"  on  page  35,  line  24,  and  ending  with 
"carriers."  on  line  3.  page  36,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "In  its  determination  of  the 
public  Interest  with  respect  to  ownership 
of  shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation,  the 
Commission  shall  promote  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  stock  among  the  au- 
thorized carriers.". 

On  page  24,  after  line  25.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(2)  decide  whether  the  communications 
satellite  corporation  authorized  under  title 
in  of  this  Act  shall  initially  utilize  a  syn- 
chronous or  nonsynchronous  system  and 
may  decide  at  a  future  date  that  the  corpo- 
ration shall  change  from  one  system  to  the 
other." 

On  pages  25  and  26,  renumber  subsections 
of  section  201(a)  to  conform  with  the  new 
subsection  (2). 

On  page  25.  line  21.  strike  out  "and  ap- 
propriate utilization". 

On  page  31,  line  14,  add  the  following: 
"Such  articles  of  incorporation  shall  there- 
after be  amended  only  upon  the  initiation 
by  or  the  approval  of  the  President." 

On  page  33.  line  6,  strike  out  "initially 
offered". 

On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  12  through  18 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  subsections 
accordingly. 

On  page  33,  lines  19  through  24,  strike  out 
the  sentence  beginning  with  "Only"  and 
ending  with  "control". 

On  page  34.  lines  2  and  8,  on  page  36,  lines 
6,  18,  19,  and  20,  and  on  page  36,  line  3. 
strike  out  "authorized"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "communications  common". 

Beginning  with  line  12  on  page  33.  strike 
out  everything  through  line  16  on  page  34 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  communications  common  carrier 
shall  own  any  shares  of  stock  in  the  corpora- 
Uon either  directly  or  indirectly  through 
subsidiaries  or  affiliated  companies,  nominees 
or  any  persons  subject  to  its  direction  or 
control." 

Beginning  with  "Such"  on  page  34.  line 
20.  strike  out  everything  through  page  85 
line  2. 


On  page  27,  Une  3.  strike  out  "feasible" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Administration". 

On  page  32,  line  24.  immediately  following 
the  period,  add  the  following:  "Each  such 
officer  shall  devote  his  full  time  and  best  ef- 
forts to  the  work  of  the  ccrporatlon.  No 
officer  or  director  of  the  co.-poration  shall 
have  any  financial  interest  of  any  kind  in 
any  communication  carrier  corporation  or 
other  entity  engaged  In  the  business  of  'wire 
conununlcatlons'  or  'radio  communications' 
as  defined  in  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  or  in  any  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  entity  from  which  the  cor- 
poration purchases  equipment  or  services." 

On  page  33,  line  6.  strike  out  "offered" 
and    insert   in    lieu    thereof   "issued". 

Beginning  with  "Such"  on  page  34,  line 
20,  strike  out  everything  through  page  86. 
Une  2,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Fifty  per  centum  of  such  nonvot- 
ing securities,  bonds,  debentures,  and  other 
certificates  of  indebtedness  authorized  for 
Issuance  at  any  time  by  the  corporation 
shall  be  reserved  for  purchase  by  commu- 
nications common  carriers  and  such  pur- 
chasers shall  In  the  aggregate  be  entitled 
to  make  purchases  of  the  reserved  shares  in 
a  total  number  not  exceeding  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  nonreserved  shares  of  any  Issues 
f)urcha5ed  by  other  persons.  At  no  time 
shaU  the  aggregate  of  such  nonvoting  secu- 
rities, bonds,  debentures,  or  other  certificates 
of  indebtedness  held  by  communications 
common  carriers  directly  or  indirectly 
through  subsidiaries  or  affiliated  companies, 
nominees,  or  any  persona  subject  to  their 
direction  or  control  exceed  fifty  per  centum 
of  such  nonvoting  seciu-ltles,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  certificates  of  Indebtedness 
Issued  and  outstanding.". 

On  page  34,  Une  23,  following  "shall", 
Insert  "not". 

On  page  25,  line  20.  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  for  the  determination  of  the 
most  constructive  role  for  the  United  Na- 
tions;". 
On  page  27,  line  2,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  27.  line  6.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";   and". 

On  page  27,  following  line  6,  Insert  the 
following : 

"(7)  report  annuaUy  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  all  contracts,  licenses,  negotia- 
tions, and  other  transactions  between  the 
corporation   and    the   Administration.". 

On   page   34.    lines    13    and   14.   strike   out 
"who  Is  not  an  authorized  carriw". 
On  page  34.  Une  14,  strike  out  "such". 
On  page  35,  Une  10.  strike  out  "section  45 
(b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  45 
(b)   and  45(d)". 

On  page  35.  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "and 
copying  set  forth  In  that  subsection"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  copying,  and  state- 
ment of  affairs  set  forth  in  those  subsec- 
tions.". 

On  page  36,  following  line  3,  Insert  the 
following : 

"(g)  No  communications  common  carrier 
which  owns  more  than  1  per  centum  of  any 
class  of  stock  of  the  corporation  may  sell 
apparatus,  equipment,  or  services  to  the  cor- 
poration in  an  amount  exceedmg  $25,000 
per  annum,  either  directly  or  indii«ctly 
through  any  subsidiary,  affilUted  company. 
nominee,  or  any  persons  subject  to  its  direc- 
tion or  control.". 

On  page  26,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
"cooperate  with  the  corporation  -In  research 
and  development". 

On  page  26,  strike  out  lines  10  through 
12  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(2)  to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Administration  in  the  public  interest, 
cooperate  with  the  corporation  in  research 
and  development  and  require  the  corporation 
to  engage  in  research  and  devalopment  on 
behalf  of  the  Unitad  SUtsa  In  return  for 
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which  the  corporation  shall  receive  reason- 
able relmbxirsement; ". 

On  page  29,  strike  out  lines  9  through 
19.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  grant  appropriate  authorization  to 
the  corporation  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  each  satellite  terminal  station. 
No  satellite  terminal  shall  be  owned  or 
operated  by  any  corp<n-atlon,  partnership, 
firm,  or  entity  other  than  the  corporation." 

On  page  30,  lines  6  and  13.  strike  out  "or 
carriers". 

On  page  37.  lines  20  through  24,  strike  out 
the  sentence  beginning  with  "The"  and 
ending  with  "Act." 

On  page  31,  lines  2  through  4,  strike  out 
the  sentence  beginning  with  "The"  and  end- 
ing with  "reserved." 

On  page  33.  line  6.  strike  out  "Initially 
offered". 

On  page  33,  line  8,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "and  among  the 
c<unmunlcatlons  conunon  carriers.". 

On  page  35.  Une  3.  strike  out  "20"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "5". 

On  page  35.  Une  6,  strike  out  "authorized". 

On  page  38,  strike  out  lines  3  through  14 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"CONDUCT  or  pokhcn  nscottations 
"S«c.  402.  The  corporation  shall  not  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  any  International 
agency,  foreign  government,  or  entity,  with- 
out a  prior  notification  to  the  Department 
of  State,  which  wlU  condvt  or  supervise 
such  negotiations.  All  agreements  with  any 
such  agency,  government,  or  entity  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Bute." 

On  page  38.  Une  11.  after  the  word  "per- 
son", insert  the  following:  "Provided,  hotc- 
ever.  That  Congress  expressly  reserves  the 
right  to  direct  the  Commission  to  require 
any  communications  common  carrier  to  di- 
vest Itself  of  part  or  aU  of  its  voting  stock  In 
the  corporation  in  an  amount  determined  by 
Congress,  such  direction  and  determination, 
if  any,  to  be  made  subsequent  to  review  by 
Congress  of  the  report  by  the  Commission 
authorized  and  directed  by  title  V  of  this 
Act." 

On  page  40.  following  Une  14.  insert  the 
following : 

"TrrLX  V FEDEZAL  COMMUNICATTONS  COMMIS- 
SION'S INVKSTICATION  OF  THX  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS  INDTWraT 

"Sec.  501.  It  is  necessary.  In  aid  of  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  and  for  the  use  of 
governmental  agencies,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  space  satellite  communications  and 
other  rapidly  advancing  areas  of  communi- 
cation technology;  tor  the  Information  of 
the  general  public;  as  an  aid  in  providing 
more  effective  rate  regulation;  and  for  other 
purposes  In  the  public  Interest:  that  accurate 
and  comprehensive  Information  be  procured 
and  compiled  regarding  both  the  domestic 
and  international  operations  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  other 
communication  common  carriers. 

"Sec.  502.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Investigate  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  January  20,  1964,  on  the 
following  matters  with  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
other  communication  common  carriers.  In- 
cluding all  of  their  subsidiary,  affiliated,  as- 
sociated, and  holding  companies,  and  any 
other  companies  In  which  any  of  them  have 
any  direct  or  Indirect  financial  interest,  or 
which  have  any  such  Interest  In  them,  or  In 
which  any  of  their  officers  or  directors  hold 
any  office  or  exert  any  control  or  whose  of- 
ficers or  directors  hold  any  office  or  exert 
any  control  In  them.  The  report  shall  give 
particular  emphasis  to  all  aspects  of  the  fol- 
lowing matters  which  have  occurred  since 
1939: 

"(a)  The  corporate  and  financial  history, 
and  the  capital  structure  and  the  relationship 


of  such  company  and  of  its  subsidiary,  affil- 
iated, associated,  and  holding  companies,  in- 
cluding the  determination  of  whether  or  not 
such  structure  may  enable  them  to  evade 
regulation  or  taxation,  or  to  conceal,  pyramid, 
or  absorb  profits,  or  to  do  any  other  act  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest. 

"(b)  The  extent  and  character  of  inter- 
company service  contracts  and  aU  transac- 
tions between  communications  conunon 
carriers  and  their  subsidiaries,  aflUlated,  as- 
sociated, or  holding  companies,  and  particu- 
larly between  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company  and  other  manufacturers  of 
electrical  communication  equipment;  the 
cost  of  and  sale  prices  of  equipment,  mate- 
rial, or  devices  to  operating  companies  of 
users;  the  profits  upon  such  sales  and  the 
effect  of  such  sales  upon  the  rates  or  upon 
the  rate  base  of  operating  companies  when 
used  as  a  basis  for  charges:  and  the  probable 
savings  to  operating  companies  and  the  pub- 
lic by  purchasing  equipment  under  a  system 
of  competitive  bidding. 

"(c)  The  reasonableness  of  rates  and 
charges;  and,  the  extent  to  which  subscribers 
or  users  of  conununlcatlons  services  have 
borne  the  cost  of  research  and  development, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
Incorporated. 

"(d)  The  effect  of  monopolistic  control 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  rates  and  charges, 
upon  competition  in  the  communications  in- 
dustry, and  upon  the  character  of  services 
rendered,  and  any  unfair  or  discriminatory 
practices. 

"(e(  The  effect  of  mergers,  consolidations, 
and  acquisitions  of  control  in  the  communi- 
cations industry,  including  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  there  has  been  any  'write- 
up'  In  the  purchase  price  of  property,  equip- 
ment, or  Intangibles,  the  fairness  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  merger,  consolidation, 
or  acquisition,  and  the  public  Interest  there- 
in, and  the  effect  thereof  upon  rates  or 
service. 

"(f)  The  accounting  methods  of  the  com- 
munications common  carriers,  particularly 
with  reference  to  depreciation  and  reserve 
accounting,  apportionment  of  investment, 
revenues,  and  expenses  between  State  and  In- 
terstate operations,  employee  pension  funds, 
executive  compensation,  and  valuation  of 
properties  for  both  rate  and  tax  purposes. 

"(g)  The  methods  of  competition  by  com- 
munications common  carriers  amongst  them- 
selves and  with  other  companies  including 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  any  sale  or  refusal  to  buy  from  or 
sell  to  competing  companies,  or  suppression 
of  patents,  and  the  expansion  of  communi- 
cations common  carrier  companies  into  vari- 
ous fields. 

"(h)  Whether  or  not  the  communications 
common  carriers  have  sought  through  propa- 
ganda or  the  expenditure  of  money  or  the 
control  of  channels  of  publicity  to  influence 
or  control  public  opinion,  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action,  or  elections. 

"(I)  All  other  matters  In  any  way  bearing 
on  the  reasonableness  of  rates  and  charges, 
quality  of  service,  the  extent  of  concentra- 
tion, and  competition  in  the  communications 
industry. 

"Sec.  503.  As  used  In  the  resolution  the 
term  'communications  common  carrier'  shaU 
Include  all  subsidiary,  aflUlated,  associated, 
and  holding  companies  or  corporations  and 
all  companies  directly  or  Indirectly  associated 
or  connected  with  telephone  companies, 
either  by  direct  or  Indirect  stock  ownership, 
Interlockmg  directorates,  voting  truste.  hold- 
ing or  Investment  companies,  or  any  other 
direct  or  Indirect  means. 

"Sec  604.  For  the  purpKJses  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  hereby  authorized  to  hold  hearings: 
to  contract  for  stenographic  reporting  serv- 
ice; to  utilize  Its  regular  personnel.  faciUtias. 


Jurisdiction,  and  powers  insofar  as  practi- 
cable; and  to  employ  for  the  purposes  at 
this  investigation  such  additional  azperts. 
including  engineering,  aooountlng,  legal,  and 
other  assistants  as  may  be  foiuid  naoeanry, 
without  regard  to  the  proYiaiaoM  of  ottisr 
laws  appUcable  to  the  employment  and  com- 
pensation at  officers  and  emplojrees  of  the 
United  States;  and  to  make  such  other  az- 
penditures.  Including  necessary  traval  ex- 
penses, and  expenditures  for  printing  and 
binding,  as  It  deems  necessary.  The  Com- 
mission is  also  ho^by  authorized  to  have 
access  to,  upon  demand,  for  the  purposes 
of  examination,  and  the  right  to  ocyy.  any 
books,  papers,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, and  other  records  of  any  person,  part- 
nership, company,  or  other  organization 
being  investigated,  whether  sueh  books, 
papers,  correspondence,  memorandums,  or 
records  are  In  the  possession  of  the  company 
under  Investigation  or  are  In  the  possession 
of  other  persons,  firms,  or  corporations;  to 
require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  i^apers,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, and  other  records  which  the  Commis- 
sion deems  relevant  or  material  to  the  in- 
quiry, at  any  designated  place  of  bearing 
within  the  T7nited  States;  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  to  require  persona, 
partnerships,  companies,  or  other  organiza- 
tions to  submit  to  the  Commission  in  writing 
reports  and  answers  to  specific  questions, 
furnishing  such  information  as  the  Conunis- 
sion  may  require  relative  to  the  Inquiry. 
Such  reports  and  answers  shall  be  made  un- 
der oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  within  such  reasonable  period 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  unless 
additional  time  be  granted  in  any  case  by 
the  Commission.  In  case  of  contumacy  or 
the  refusal  to  obey  any  subpena  or  other 
order  issued  hereunder,  the  Commission  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  Jiu-isdlction  of  which  such 
inquiry  is  carried  on,  or  where  such  party 
guilty  of  conttimacy  or  refusal  to  obey  re- 
sides or  has  his  place  of  business.  In  requir- 
ing obedience  to  such  subpena  or  other 
order  and  any  such  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  Its 
order  enforcing  such  subpena  or  other  order 
of  the  Com  ml  union  In  whole  or  in  part;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof.  All  process  in  such  cases 
may  be  served  wherever  the  defendant  may 
be  found. 

"Sec.  505.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $3.265J900,  to  be 
made  immediately  available  to  the  Fed««l 
Communications  Commission  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Investigation  and  report  herein 
authorized  and  directed,  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  special  reports  to  Congress 
on  Its  progress  and  Its  findings  in  this  in- 
vestigation." 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  (a)  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  a  proposed  plan, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
for  the  creation  of  a  corporation  to  estab- 
lish and  operate,  in  cooperation  with  Oov- 
ernment  agencies,  a  conunerdal  worldwide 
communications  system  using  communica- 
tions satellites  in  space  and  related  terrestrial 
installations. 

"(b)  Such  plan  shall  contain  appropriate 
provisions  to  Insure  that — 

"(1)  the  corporation  so  established  shall 
be  privately  owned: 

"(2)  the  stock  thereof  shall  be  issued  in 
such  manner  as  to  encourage  the  widest  dis- 
tribution to  the  American  public: 

"(3)  such  satelllta  communications  sys- 
tem would  be  competltlva  with,  and  not 
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Nil: 

"I   . 


tiMiatltiTCftauit 


MMUllt  ifMua  vatu 

^  «m  MTOM  lh«  pcofttabto 
withoul  lovvnuaMiUl  m- 

'(«)  Suali  ptoa  ahaU  oo&uta  auoh  olbw 
piwrlaloM  M  llM  Prwktoat  m«j  dMm  appro- 
prUI*  to  prorkki  tor  tht  MUbUahiMnt  m 
Mp^dittMMly  M  p«Mtlo»bl«  of  a  oommwoUl 
onmimmicaUoM  MtalUte  aystom,  aa  a  part  of 
a  glolMa  ooaamunloatloBa  natwork.  whloh  wUl 
ba  raaponalva  to  pubUo  naada  and  national 
obJaoUvM.  whloh  will  aarra  tha  oommunloa* 
tloa  aaada  of  tho  Unltad  SUtaa  and  othar 
oountrtaa,  and  whloh  will  oontribuU  to  world 
paaoa  and  undatatandlng.** 

On  pafa  90,  Una  la,  aftar  tha  word  "naada" 
inaart  "tor  Impartial  and  oomplata  informa- 
tion"; axid  aftar  tha  word  "objaotlvaa"  in  tha 
aama  Una  inaart  tha  following:  "of  an  in- 
formad  alaetorata  and  tha  auooaaa  of  tha 
prlvau.,  oompatiUva  aeonomla  ayatam". 

On  paca  80.  Una  25.  Immadiately  aftar  tha 
wotda  "ahaU  ba".  insart  tha  foUowljug:  "or- 
ganlaad  undar  tha  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
Biiainaaa  Corporation  Act.    It  shaU  ba". 

On  pafa  32.  Una  30.  immadiately  following 
tha  partod.  inaart  tha  foUowlng:  "C<»npen- 
■aUon  of  tha  dlraetora.  tha  praaidant,  and  aU 
other  oOoara  of  tha  oorporatlon  ahaU  ba 
nxad  at  laTola  whloh  ahaU  have  baan  datar- 
mlnad  by  tha  Commiaalon  to  ba  raaaonabla, 
but  in  no  oaaa  ahaU  auoh  oompanaatlon  ba 
in  aseaaa  of  $85,000  par  annum.  It  ahaU  ba 
unlawful  for  tha  corporation  to  adopt  any 
•took  qptlon  plan  or  almiUr  plan  of  oom- 
PMuatlon  tor  dlraetora.  offloara,  or  othar  em- 
Ployaaa  of  tha  ooiporaUon.  Any  panalon 
pUa  or  ratlramant  lOan  for  dlraetora  and/or 
oOoan  of  tha  corporation  ahaU  ba  aubJaot  to 
•pproval  by  tha  Oommiaaloa.  and  ahaU  ba 
&Md  at  la?aU  datHmlnad  to  ba  raaaonabla 
U&  vlaw  of  tha  oonpaaaaUon  paid  by  tha  oor- 
poratlon  to  tha  indlvlduala  eovarad  and  tha 
tarm  of  amploymant  of  auoh  ladlvlduala 
with  tha  eorporatioa.** 

Ob  pat*  S8.  foUowlag  Una  14,  Uiatrt  tha 
foUowlng  and  ranumbar  tha  auooaadlng  aao- 
tiona  aooordUigly: 

"tec.  403.  Tha  Communioationa  Act  of 
1M4.  aa  amandad.  U  amandad  aa  foUowa: 

"(1)  paragraph  (2)  of  aubaacUon  (o)  of 
aaoUon  aaa  of  aaid  Act  la  haraby  rapaalad. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  proTlaion.  in 
any  conaoUdation  or  margar  of  domaaUo 
tatograpn  oarrtara  baratofora  approvad  by  tha 
Vadaral  Oommunloatlona  Oommiaaion  pur- 
suant to  aaid  aaetion  223  for  tha  divaatmant 
of  tha  intamational  talagraph  oparaUona 
tharatofora  oarrlad  on  by  any  party  to  tha 
nonaoUdatloa  or  margar  and  notwlthatand- 
ing  any  ordar  haratofora  mada  by  aaid  Oom- 
mlaaioD  with  raapact  to  auoh  dlveatmant  tha 
oonaoUdatad  or  margad  carrier  raaulting 
tnm.  any  aucb  oooaoUdattoa  or  merger  ahaU 
not  be  under  any  requirement  for  tbe  dl- 
▼eatment  of  lU  intemaUonal  telegrapb  oo- 
erationa."  --•-*«»  up 

Mr.  U>NO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments at  the  desk.  They  are  printed 
and  are  at  the  desk.  I  believe,  perhajw, 
there  are  two  or  three.  I  have  two  in 
my  hand. 

I  ask  ananimoos  c(xisent  that  those 
amendments  may  be  considered  as  read 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  ohjecUon  to  the  request  of 
the  Sokator  from  Louisiana? 

wP?.^^  ''•^  ™*~:  "<»•  without 
objection,  the  amoMlments  will  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 


Tte  aBMndmenti  art  aa  foUowt: 

Mrike  out  an  aflsr  tha  anaetlBi  olauaa, 
and  laawt  la  Uau  tharaof  tha  following: 
*nMt  (a)  tha  Prastdaat  ta  aathorlaad  and 
laquastad  to  transmit  to  tha  Oongraas  at 
tha  aartiaat  praetleahla  time  a  propooad 
plan,  oonsiatant  with  tha  prorlalona  of  thla 
Aoft,  for  tha  eraatlon  of  a  corporation  to 
•Btabllsh  and  oparata,  la  eooparatlon  with 
Oovammant  aganeiaa,  a  oommarolal  world- 
wide ooaununieatlona  ayatara  ualng  com- 
munieatlonB  aataUltaa  in  apaee  and  related 
tarraatrial  inatallationa. 

**(b)  Soeh  plan  ahaU  contain  appropriate 
provlslona  to  iniura  that— 

"(1)  tha  corporaUon  lo  eitabUahed  ahall 
be  privately  owned; 

"(2)  the  atook  thereof  ahall  be  Isaued  In 
auoh  manner  aa  to  anoourage  tha  wldeat  dla- 
trlbutlon  to  tha  American  public; 

"(S)  auoh  aatalllte  oommunloatlona  ay«- 
tem  would  be  competitive  with,  and  not 
merely  aupplemental  to,  existing  lyatema  of 
terrestrial  communleatlona; 

"(4)  auoh  system  could  not  become  subject 
to  direct  or  indirect  ownership  or  control  by 
one  or  more  existing  communications  com- 
mon oarriera; 

"(S)  adequate  capltallaatlon  is  provlde<l 
for  the  eatabUshmant  and  operation  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  untu  such 
time  as  Its  revenues  will  assure  the  profitable 
operation  thereof  without  governmental 
ftiwlatance. 

"(0)  Such  plan  shaU  contain  such  other 
provisions  aa  the  Prealdant  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  the  establishment  as 
expeditiously  as  pracUcable  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system,  as  a  part 
of  a  global  communications  network,  which 
will  be  responsive  to  public  needs  and  na- 
Uonal  obJaoUvaa.  whloh  wUl  aarva  the  oom- 
munloatlon  neada  of  tha  United  Btetes  and 
other  eountrlee.  and  which  will  contribute 
to  world  peaoe  and  underetandlng." 

On  page  S3,  line  11.  aftar  the  word  "per- 
aou",  Inaart  tha  following:  "Provided,  /tow- 
a«w.  lHat  Congraaa  aipraaaly  raaarvea  the 
right  to  direct  the  Commiaalon  to  require 
any  oommunloatlona  common  oarrler  to 
dlveat  Itaelf  of  part  of  all  of  Ito  voUng  atock 
In  the  oorporatlon  in  an  amount  determined 
by  Oongraas.  auoh  dlraoUon  and  determina- 
tion, if  any.  to  ba  mada  aubaequent  to  re- 
view by  Congresa  of  tha  report  by  the 
Commiaalon  authorised  and  directed  by  utle 
V  of  thU  Aot.- 

On  page  40.  foUowlng  Une  14.  inaert  the 
foUowlng: 

"rrrts  v — rsDauL  coicMmncATioNa  com- 
MaaioWB  iMvaarnoATiOM  or  trb  oom- 
arawicATioivs  muuaiav 

"Sac.  801.  It  la  neceasary,  In  aid  of  legisla- 
tion by  tha  Congraaa  and  for  the  use  of 
governmental  agendea,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  apace  aatelUte  communications  and 
other  rapidly  advancing  areas  of  communl- 
caUon  technology;  for  the  InXormaUon  of 
the  general  pubUc;  aa  an  aid  In  providing 
more  effective  rate  regulaUon;  and  for  other 
purpoeea  In  the  public  intereat;  that  ac- 
ciirate  and  comprehenalve  Information  be 
procured  and  compUed  regarding  both  the 
domestic  and  International  operations  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany  and  other  communication  common 
carriers. 

"Sic.  BOa.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  la  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Investigate  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gresa no  later  than  January  20,  1964,  on  the 
foUowlng  matters  with  respect  to  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  other  communication  common 
carriers,  including  all  of  their  subsidiary 
aflUlated.  aasocUted,  and  holding  companies' 
a^d  any  other  companies  In  which  any  of 
them  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  financial 
miweBt,  or  which  have  any  such  Interest 
IB  them,  or  in  which  any  of  their  officers  or 


directors  hold  any  oSoa  or  exert  any  control 
or  whoaa  offloera  or  directors  hoUt  any  oSoa 
or  exert  any  oontrol  In  tham.  Tha  raport 
ahaU  give  particular  emphaala  to  aU  aspects 

of  tha  following  matters  whloh  have  oo- 
curred  alnoe  1838: 

"(a)  The  corporate  and  finanolal  hlatory. 
and  tha  capital  atructura  and  tha  relation- 
ahlp  of  auch  company  and  of  Its  aubsldlary. 
afflUated.  aaaodated.  and  holding  companiea. 
including  tha  determination  of  whether  or 
not  auch  structure  may  enable  them  to  evade 
regulaUon  or  taxation,  or  to  conceal,  pyra- 
mid, or  abaorb  proflu,  or  to  do  any  othar 
act  contrary  to  the  public  Intereat. 

"(b)  The  extent  and  character  of  Intar- 
compiiny  service  controcte  and  all  transac- 
tlona  between  communications  common  car- 
riers and  their  subsidiaries,  affiliated,  as- 
sociated, or  holding  companies,  and  particu- 
larly between  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Weatem  Xlec- 
trlc  Company  and  other  monufacturera  of 
electrical  communication  equipment;  the 
coat  of  and  sale  prlcea  of  equipment,  mate- 
rial, or  devicea  to  operating  companiea  or 
users;  the  profits  upon  such  sales  and  the 
effect  of  such  aalea  upon  the  rates  or  upon 
the  rate  base  of  operetlng  companies  when 
used  aa  a  basis  for  charges;  and  the  probable 
savings  to  operating  oompaniee  and  the  pub- 
lic by  purchasing  equipment  under  a  system 
of  competitive  bidding. 

"(c)  The  reaaonableneas  of  rataa  nind 
charges;  and.  the  extent  to  which  subecrlbera 
or  users  of  communleatlona  aenrlcee  have 
borne  the  coat  of  reeearch  and  development, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories. Incori>orated. 

"(d)  The  effect  of  monopoUstlo  oontrol 
upon  the  reasonablenees  of  rates  and  ohargaa. 
upon  competition  In  the  ooaununieatlona  in- 
dustry, and  upon  the  character  of  eervloee 
rendered,  and  any  unfair  or  dtscrlmlnatorv 
practices. 

"(e)  The  etrect  of  mergers.  oonsoUdatlons, 
and  aoqulaltlona  of  oontrol  in  tha  communl- 
eatlona Industry,  including  tha  datarmiaa- 
tlon  of  whether  there  haa  been  any  'wrlteup* 
in  the  purchase  price  of  property,  equipment, 
or  Intanglblee.  the  falrneaa  of  the  terma  and 
condttlona  of  any  merger.  conaoUdatloa.  or 
acquisition,  and  tha  pubUo  intereat  tharala. 
and  the  effect  thereof  upon  ratee  or  eervloe. 

"(f)  The  accounting  methods  of  the  com- 
munications common  carriers,  particularly 
with  reference  to  depreciation  and  reeerve 
accounting,  apportionment  of  Investment, 
revenues,  and  expenaee  between  Stats  and 
Interstate  operations,  employee  pension 
funds,  executive  compensation,  and  valu- 
ation of  propertlee  for  both  rate  and  tax 
I>urpo8es. 

"(g)  The  methods  of  competition  by  com- 
munications common  carriers  amongst  them- 
Belves  and  with  other  companies  Including 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  there 
haa  been  any  sale  or  refusal  to  buy  from  or 
Bell  to  competing  companiea,  or  suppression 
of  patents,  and  the  expansion  of  communi- 
cations common  carrier  companies  Into  vari- 
ous fields. 

"(h)  Whether  or  not  the  communications 
common  carriers  have  sought  through  propa- 
ganda or  the  expenditure  of  money  or  the 
control  of  channels  of  publicity  to  Influence 
or  control  public  opinion,  legislative  or  ad- 
tnlnlstratlve  action,  or  elections. 

"(1)  All  other  matters  In  any  way  bear- 
ing on  the  reasonableness  of  rates  and 
Charges,  quality  of  service,  the  extent  of  con- 
Centratlon,  and  competition  in  the  communl- 
♦atlons  industry. 

"Sec.  603.  As  used  In  the  resolution  the 
term  'communications  common  carrier*  shall 
Include  all  subsidiary,  afllllated.  associated 
and  holding  companies  or  corporations  and 
an  companies  directly  or  indirectly  associ- 
ated or  connected  with  telephone  companiea 
either  by  direct  or  indirect  stock  ownership, 
interlocking     directorates,     voting      trusts 


1962 


holding  or  Investment  oompanlea,  or  any 
other  direct  or  indirect  meana!^  ^ 

».^.f^K.*^'°',^*  P^PO^  o*  M»la  raeolu- 
Uon  the  Federal  Communleatlona  Commis- 
sion is  hereby  authorised  to  hold  hearings 
to  contract  for  stenographic  reporting  aerv- 

M,*;.  !:f..11"'"*  **•, '•»«>•'  Ptraonnel.  facilities, 
jurisdiction,  and  powera  inaofar  aa  practl- 
cable;  and  to  employ  for  the  purpoeea  of 
this  InvestlgaUon  such  additional  experte 
including  engineering,  accounting,  legal  and 
other  asalstanu  as  may  be  found  neeeesarv 
without  regard  to  the  provUions  of  other 
laws  applicable  to  the  employment  and  com- 
pensatlon  of  offloer*  and  employees  of  the 
United  Sutea;  and  to  make  such  other  ex- 
penditures.  Including   necessary   travel 
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JJjJiS  J?»l®""^***"J  "  ^^'  ^^^  ^«    DemocraUc  Club  of  Beverly  HUlt   Loi 
reading  of  the  amendments  may  be  dls-    Angeles.  Calif.;  '^''^^^  ""»•  "» 


pensed  with,  and  that  they  may  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  strike  out  lines  3  through  14 
and  Inaart  in  Uau  thereof  the  following: 

"CONDUCT  or  rORKZGN   NBOOTUTXONa 
"8sc.  409.  The  corporation  shall  not  enter 

,    .-^v«,    vr.v«    ...      *"*°    negouations    with    any    InternaUonal  ,„     . 

penaes.  and  expenditures  for  printlns  and  ^^^^^'  '°"'»'>  government,  or  enuty.  with-  ,  <Copl«  of  resolution  sent  to: 
binding,  as  It  deems  neceaaary  The  Com-  °"*  *  P""'"  no"flcatlon  to  the  Department  1°^.!}  '^•"*i!*'I'  ^  T«n  Carvey. 
mission  U  also  hereby  authorised  to  have  ?****'  ^^^^^  ^'"  conduct  or  supervise 

access  to.  upon  demand,  for  the  puroooes  '""J?  "•«o*^*"on«  All  agreemente  with  any 
of  examination,  and  the  right  to  coov^nv  '"^"  »««ncy,  government,  or  entity  shaU  be 
K^v.     .•       •"  "'Py-  "ny     subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department 


books,  papers,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, and  other  records  of  any  person,  part- 
nership, company,  or  other  organisation  be- 
ing inveatlgated,  whether  auch  booka. 
papers,  correapondence.  memoranduma,  or 
records  are  In  the  posaeaslon  of  the  com- 
pany under  investigation  or  are  In  the  pos- 
session of  other  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions; to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  wltneasea  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  papera.  correapondence,  mem- 
oranduma. and  other  recorda  which  the  Com- 
miaalon deema  relevant  or  material  to  the 
inquiry,  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing 
within  the  United  Stetes;  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  to  require  persons, 
partnerships,  companies,  or  other  organtxa- 
tlona  to  aubmlt  to  the  Commiaalon  In  writ- 
ing reporte  and  answers  to  specific  questions 
furnishing  such  InformaUon  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  relative  to  the  Inquiry 
Such  reporte  and  answers  shall  be  made 
under  oath  or  otherwise  aa  the  Commlsalon 
may  prescribe  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commiaalon  within  such  reasonable  period 
aa  the  Commlsalon  may  preacrlbe.  unless  ad- 
ditional time  be  granted  In  any  caae  by  the 
Commiaalon.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  the 
refusal  to  obey  any  subpena  or  other  order 
Issued  hereunder,  the  Commlsalon  may  In- 
voke the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
Stetea,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
inquiry  is  carried  on.  or  where  such  party 
guilty  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  re- 
aldea  or  haa  hla  place  of  bualneaa.  In  re- 
quiring obedience  to  auch  subpena  or  other 
order  and  any  such  court  of  the  United 
States  ahall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  Ite 
order  enforcing  auch  aubpena  or  other  order 
of  the  Conunission  In  whole  or  in  part;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punlKhed  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof.  All  process  in  auch  caaea 
may  be  served  wherever  the  defendant  may 
be  found. 

"Sec.  605.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  S3.265.900.  to 
be  made  Immediately  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  for  the 
purposes  of  the  investigation  and  report 
herein  authorized  and  directed,  and  the 
Commission  shall  make  reports  to  Congress 
on  Its  progress  and  Ite  findings  in  this  In- 
vestigation." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
a  unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  six 
amendments  I  sent  to  the  desk  on  June 


AtrovsT  a,  1M8. 
At  a  meeting  held  August  1.  1968,  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Westwood  Demo- 
cratic  Club,  the  following  rtaoiuUon  was 
adopted : 

"We.  the  steering  committee  of  the  Weat- 
wood  Democratic  Club,  wlah  to  ooaunand  the 
public-spirited  Senators  who  are  conducting 
a  principled  fight  for  public  oontrol  of  the 
space  communications  program.** 

jAMn  O.  Palmss, 
Pr«a<d«nr.  Westioood  Democftic  Club. 
Laa  Angelea,  Cali/. 

Preeldent 
,.  prealdant. 
California  DemocraUc  Council;  Senatora  Ke- 
fauver.  Iloree.  Neuberger,  Oore,  Long,  Clark, 
Yarborough,  Burdlck.  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mansfield.) 


,  ta 


of  Stete. 

On  page  36.  line  3.  strike  out  "20  '  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  SB.  line  6.  strike  out  "authorised". 

On  page  33.  line  6,  strike  out  "Initially 
offei-ed". 

On  page  33.  line  8,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  among  the 
coRununlcatlons  common  carriers.". 

On  page  SI.  lines  a  through  4.  strike  out 
the  sentence  beginning  with  "The"  and 
ending  with  "reserved." 

On  page  39,  strike  out  lines  9  through  19, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  grant  appropriate  authorisation  to 
the  corporation  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  each  satellite  terminal  ateUon. 
No  satellite  terminal  shall  be  owned  or  op- 
erated by  any  corporaUon.  partnership,  firm, 
or  entity  other  than  the  corporaUon." 

On  page  SO.  lines  6  and  IS.  strike  out  "or 
carriers". 

On  page  36.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out  "co- 
operate with  the  corporation  In  reeearch  and 
development". 

On  page  a«,  strike  out  lines  10  through  13 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Administration  in  the  public  Intaraat, 
cooperate  with  the  corporation  in  reeearch 
and  development  and  require  the  corpora- 
tion to  engage  In  research  and  development 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Stetea  In  return  tor 
which  the  corporaUon  shall  receive  reason- 
able relmbureement;". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  a  minute. 

In  connection  with  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  earlier,  I  un- 
derstood there  was  read  into  the  Rkcord 
a  resolution  of  the  Western  States 
Democratic  Conference,  of  the  13  West- 
em  States,  which  has  been  meeting  in 
the  West,  opposing  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, might  I  suggest  that  what  was  read 
into  the  Record  wsis  a  brief  note  from 
the  ticker  to  the  effect  that  the  Senator 
has  stated.  The  resolution  itself  was  not 
read. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  believe  the  Senator  would  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  his  efforts  have 
not  gone  unnoticed  in  this  country.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  resolution  I 
received  today  in  my  office  from  the 
steering    committee    of    the    Westwood 


Though  the  next  letter  comes  a  dis- 
tance far  from  my  home,  more  than 
1.000  miles.  I  wish  to  sUte  that  I  have 
received  many  other  commimications. 
I  think  they  are  meant  for  all  of  the 
group  of  other  Senators  who  are  oppos- 
ing this  monopolistic  giveaway.  I  read 
the  letter: 

AUODST  7. 1963. 

Senator  Yakbokouch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAi  SxNATOB  YAaaoaouQH:  Please  accept 
my  congratulaUons  on  the  stend  you  took 
agalnat  the  giveaway  of  our  aatelllte  com- 
munleatlona aystem  to  the  A.T.  *  T. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

BaNBBTTUTT. 

Wkst  CoaiNA.  Calit. 

I  received  another  letter  dated  August 
4, 1862,  from  Berkeley.  Calif.  I  am  from 
Texas.  People  over  the  country  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  know  of  the  fight.  I 
have  before  me  a  mere  samjding  of  the 
messages.  Since  the  main  burdui  of 
the  debate  has  been  carried  by  the  two 
Senators  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  KKrAUvm 
and  Mr.  OorbI,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Moasil,  I 
wanted  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  those 
messages,  too. 

The  letter  from  Berkeley,  Calif.,  reads 
as  follows: 

AtroTwr  4, 1063. 

Mt  Dkak  Sknatos  YASBoaouoH :  Prom  wliat 
I  can  glean  from  the  Berkeley  DaUy  Oaaette 
(which  Is  very  little  In  the  way  of  genuine 
news)  I  believe  that  you  are  oppoeed  to  the 
communleatlona  satellite  bill  becauae  It 
would  turn  over  to  private  corporations  the 
management  of  apace  telecomniunlcaUona. 
I  fully  approve  of  your  atend.  and  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
lobbylste. 

I  remember,  17  years  ago,  all  the  wonder- 
ful promises  private  Industry  made  on  the 
educational  marvel  of  television.  Since  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  I  have  seen  exactly  two 
educational  programs  on  television.  When 
the  Government  turned  over  what  should 
have  been  a  public  utility  to  private  Inter- 
este,  that  was  the  end  of  anything  educa- 
tional— or  for  that  matter  anything  In  the 
way  of  adult  entertelnment — In  television. 
I  consider  It  one  of  the  greatest  swindles  of 
the  American  public  in  history. 

I  hc^;>e  you  will  not  allow  the  same  thing 
to  happen  in  the  field  of  space  communica- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hn.aia  G.  Waucoi. 

Berkeley.  CaUT. 
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I  reeeiv«d  another  letter  from  Cali- 
fornia under  date  of  July  30.  1982.  as 
follows: 

JuLT  so,  1962. 

Dbab  aaauacom  Tabbobouok:  PLaas*  oon- 
tloiM  th*  fl|^  to  kaep  the  communlcaUon 
■atelllts  •ystem  out  of  the  grasping  banda 
of  A.T.  &  T.  If  A.T.  &  T.  sboiUd  gain  control 
of  tbU  ayatem  any  form  of  regulation  vould 
be  totally  Impoaalble.  It's  hard  enough  to 
regulate  them  here  on  earth,  what  will  hap- 
pen when  they  are  In  the  heavens.  Please 
continue  to  fight  iot  a  Oovemment- 
controlled  system,  and  not  the  Kerr  bill  or 
the  administration  bin. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHH  D.  Za^bs. 

Faxsiro,  Calif. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  pleasure  in 
reading  a  letter  from  my  home  county 
of  Henderson  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Texas: 

August  8,  1962. 
Hon.  Ralph  YAaaoaoucH, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sn:  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the 
fight  you  are  making  to  keep  Telestar.  I 
feel  otherwise  we  would  be  making  a  great 
mistake.  Keep  up  the  good  work  even 
though  the  odds  seem  to  be  against  you. 
Because  the  odds  are  great  but  the  action  Is 
right.  I  admire  you  very  much. 

I  believe  that  we,  the  XS3.  citizens, 
should  own  this  marvelous  thing  and 
not  give  such  tremendous  wealth  to  cor- 
porations already  much  too  powerful. 

Thank  you. 

johkmix  ii.  johkson. 

Athkns.  Tkx. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, virill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  UDUKi  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  noticed  that  while  very  few 
Senators  haye  been  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber today  for  the  debate,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  the  galleries  have 
been  full  almost  all  day? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  The 
Senator  may  be  interested  to  learn 
something  else  in  that  connection.  I 
asked  two  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  ele- 
vators about  the  large  nimiber  of  peo- 
ple in  the  galleries.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows,  most  of  the  young 
men  who  (q?erate  the  elevators  are 
students  and  are  highly  intelll^nt. 
They  told  me,  the  people  here  today 
have  an  Inordinate  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject. Most  of  the  people  who  have 
come  to  the  galleries  today  are  Govern- 
ment employees  who  are  opposed  to  this 
giveaway.    That  Is  why  they  are  here. 

The  elevator  men  heard  those  state- 
ments on  the  elevator.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  emplosrees  of  the 
VB.  Government  that  they  would  take 
their  Saturday  vacation  time  to  come  to 
the  Senate  and  listen,  because  they  are 
opposed  to  the  great  heritage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  being  given 
away  to  one  monopoly. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chuhch]  is  prepared  to  ad- 
dress tbe  Chair.  I  shall  teke  only  l 
more  minute. 

I  wWi  to  read  a  message  from  Port 
Worth,  Tex.  I  am  reading  letters  as 
samptes  from  the  large  number  of  letters 
and  telegrams  I  have  received  in  sup- 
port <rf  my  position.  The  quantity  of 
sucli  maU  and  telegrams  exceeds  any- 


thing in  the  way  of  i^wroval  commuajl- 
cations  I  have  received  since  I  first  caake 
to  the  Senate.  It  is  running  20  toll. 
Generally  the  communications  rim  io 
to  1  the  otlier  way.  When  I  voted  l<>r 
foreign  aid,  the  mail  was  about  20  to  1 
against  me. 

But  in  number,  it  is  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  approving  messages  I  have  re- 
ceived. 

I  next  refer  to  a  letter  from  Fql-t 
Worth,  Tex.    The  writer  states:  1 

FObt  WoaxH,  Tex.,  August  7,  19€2l 
Senator  Rai.ph  Tabborouoh, 
Washiiiffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sknatob:  This  is  my  first  word  to 
you—  J 

I  presume  he  means  since  I  have  be«n 
in  the  Senate — 

and  I  am  tardy  about  It,  but  I  have  t^- 
mlred  yo\ir  stand  on  keeping  so  Internatlonjtl 
a  thing  as  space  oommunicatlon  satellites 
publicly  owned  and  operated. 

Another  thing,  even  if  you  and  the  oth<sr 
defenders  of  public  Interests  fall  I  will  st(U 
give  you  my  support. 

Yours  with  respect. 

Ben  O.  Miller. 

These  letters  and  telegrams  show  gi-eat 
understanding  of  the  bill,  despite  the 
small  amount  of  information  that  h^s 
been  printed  in  the  newspapers  about 
what  is  Involved. 

I  ask  Senators  to  notice  that  phrase: 
"So  international  a  thing  as  space  com- 
munication satellites."  The  people  un- 
derstand. They  have  the  intelligence 
to  know  what  is  at  stake.  If  they  h^i 
their  way,  the  people  would  prevail. 

I  wish  to  point  out  another  type  0f 
mail  I  have  received.  Generally,  due  jo 
the  issue  of  medical  care,  we  have  heaiti 
a  great  deal  about  doctors  being  opposed 
to  progress.  The  opposition  I  get  to  the 
communications  satellite  bill  comes  from 
all  groups  of  people.  Every  letter  I  havie 
received  from  a  medical  doctor  has  incM- 
cated  opposition  to  the  proposed  give- 
away. I  take  my  hat  off  for  the  stand 
of  those  people. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Harry  Fishbein, 
M.D.: 

August  3.  1962. 

Deas    Sknatok:    Congratulations    on    yoUr 
effort  to  protect  the  public  in  the  space  co 
munlcatlons  bill. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Haut  Fishbein,  M.D. 

P.S. — And  I  own  A.T.  &  T.  stock. 

That  is  not  the  first  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  person  saying,  "I  own 
A.T.  &  T.  stock.  It  is  good  stock.  I  get 
good  dividends,  some  tell  me,  but  it  is  too 
much  to  give  away  space  to  them.  I 
think  they  still  can  earn  my  dividends^' 

Here  is  another  letter  from  a  doctor  Ih 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  He  writes  In  part  fts 
follows:  T 

I  have  followed  yoiur  political  career  clos«y 
even  though  I  have  been  out  of  the  State  Of 
Texas  for  many  years.  I  find  you  on  tUe 
side  of  good  legislation.  Your  stand  on  ved- 
»aiis'  legislation  is  sound.  Your  recent  re- 
marks on  the  communication  satellite  bill 
which  I  have  followed  closely  ( CoNCREssioir- 
al  Rxcoao)  are  good. 

That  is  a  medical  doctor  of  keen  perf- 
ceptlon  who  wrote  me  from  Nebraska. 
He  knows  the  issue.    Let  the  people  find 
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out  the  issue  and  they  will  be  with  us. 
That  is  why  the  cloture  petition  was  filed. 
The  proponents  are  afraid  that  if  the 
people  find  out  what  the  issues  are  the 
outcome  will  be  different. 

Why  are  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure fearful  of  debate?  Representatives 
of  a  television  network  came  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gors}  and 
another  Senator — not  myself — but  one 
who  has  been  more  firmly  identified  with 
and  knows  the  issues  better  than  I,  and 
those  Senators  agreed  to  debate  the  bill. 
The  network  agreed  to  1  hour  for  edu- 
cation of  the  people  on  the  issue.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  GobkJ. 
who  was  too  modest  to  say  so,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the 
exponents  of  the  position  we  take,  said 
they  would  accept.  The  representatives 
of  the  broadcasting  system  returned 
days  later  and  said  that  they  had  hunted 
among  the  proponents  of  the  giveaway 
measure  but  could  not  find  two  of  them 
who  would  appear  on  television  and  de- 
bate the  issue  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  so  much  afraid 
of  debate.  I  think  they  are  afraid  the 
people  might  find  out  what  Is  contained 
in  the  bill  and  what  is  going  on. 

I  make  that  statement  based  on  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  people  I  do 
not  ioiow.  Most  letters,  of  course,  are 
from  people  in  my  own  State,  but  they 
are  also  from  people  in  California, 
Nebraska,  and  other  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  when  an  opportunity  was  accorded 
to  all  Senators  who  are  fighting  to  imsh 
the  bill  through  the  Senate  to  appear 
on  a  nationwide  television  debate,  with 
Senators  who  are  against  the  horrible 
bill,  they  could  not  find  a  single  Senator 
who  would  appear  on  television  and  de- 
bate the  issue? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  Senators 
who  are  insisting  on  cloture  because 
there  is  .so  much  merit  in  the  bill  were 
afraid  to  talk  before  the  whole  American 
public  on  a  nationally  advertised  pro- 
gram with  30  minutes  free  time.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goax]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moasx] 
could  not  find  opponents  to  meet  them 
in  such  a  debate. 

Mr.  KETAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Some  of  us  always 
desire  to  appear  on  television.  I  am 
sure  some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
have  also  shared  that  desire.  Has  the 
Senator  ever  heard  of  Senators  turning 
down  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  a 
nationwide  television  broadcast? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  my  whole 
life  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
particularly  when  only  2  Senators  out 
of  80  Senators  would  be  selected  to  sus- 
tain the  position  of  the  proponents.  I 
point  that  out  particularly  because  they 
would  apply  cloture  and  deny  the  con- 
stituUonal  right  of  other  Senators  to  be 
heard. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  trfwiiaiaT*^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loolalana.  Does  it  not 
appear  strange  that  Senators  who  would 
apply  a  gag  rule  to  the  Senate  do  not 
care  to  be  heard  by  the  American  people 
themselves? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  WeU,  I  believe 
it  pretty  well  illustrates  why  the  effort 
is  made  to  put  into  effect  the  gag  rule. 
The  ones  responsible  for  it  do  not  want 
this  Issue  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  country,  as  this  medical  doctor 
writes  to  me,  from  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  says. 
The  proponents  of  the  gag  rule  do  not 
want  the  country  to  know  what  the  Issue 
is.  This  medical  doctor  took  the  time  to 
write  to  me;  and  we  all  know  how  busy 
doctors  are.  He  stated  the  heart  of  the 
issue  when  he  said: 

The  American  people  have  paid  the  bin  for 
the  things  that  make  this  achievement  poe- 
Blble.  They  should  reap  the  maxiinuni  bene- 
fits. ICoat  thin  Icing  American  people  wm  be 
with  you  aa  eocm  as  the  true  nature  of  the 
issue  is  brought  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  Is  a  gi-eat  historian,  and  that  he 
has  made  a  study  of  other  efforts  for 
gigantic  giveaways,  even  though  they 
were  not  as  big  as  this  one,  and  he 
knows  about  the  pressures  that  were 
brought  against  Senator  La  Follette  and 
Senator  Norrls  auid  Senator  Shipstead 
and  other  Senators.  Is  this  a  similar 
situation  to  the  fight  those  great  Sena- 
tors fought  to  prevent  a  kind  of  give- 
away that  we  are  subjected  to  here?  Is 
this  the  same  sort  of  pressure  to  give 
something  away  in  a  hurry?  If  so, 
would  the  Senator  elaborate  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  It  is  an 
amazing  thlni:.  that  in  the  past,  when 
small  groups  of  Senators.  Just  like  our 
small  group,  were  opposed  to  some  give- 
away, and  when  Senator  Norris  and 
Senator  La  Pollette  and  Senator  Sher- 
man, of  Illinois,  opposed  the  giveaway, 
they  were  Joined  in  those  efforts  in  the 
great  Northwest,  in  Montana  and  in 
Idaho.  I  wisli  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  (Mr.  Mxtcalf  presiding)  would 
join  with  us,  because  I  know  his  heart  is 
with  us 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.   I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  heritage  of 
his  State  is  with  us.  Burton  K.  Wheeler 
joined  Bob  La  Pollette  and  McNary.  Un- 
fortunately tliere  was  a  Democratic- 
Republican  coalition,  something  like  the 
present  coalition,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
a  group  of  RepubUcan  Senators  who 
poured  so  much  contumely  and  re- 
proach upon  them.  They  were  called 
the  "sons  of  the  wild  Jackass."  Never- 
theless the  elTorts  of  these  great  Sena- 
tors, after  filibustering  for  15  yean 
saved  the  TVA.  That  is  how  TVA  was 
saved.  Mr.  President.  They  also  saved 
the  national  forests.  I  certainly  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nktt- 
bergkr],  from  that  great  State  from 
which  Senator  McNary  came,  for  liv- 
cvnr loas 


ing  in  the  tradiUon  of  that  great  Sen- 
ator McNary.  "Rie  national  forests  were 
saved  in  the  same  way. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  service  In 
the  Senate  that  I  have  received  such  an 
outpouring  of  letters  on  a  subject  like 
this. 

Incidentally,  there  is  another  differ- 
ence, too,  between  what  is  happening 
now  and  what  happened  then.  Then 
the  newspapers  called  these  men  ob- 
structionists and  other  things.  Hiere  is 
a  difference,  however,  because  this  time, 
despite  the  snide  remain,  the  people  are 
already  with  us.  At  that  time  it  took 
years  for  the  people  to  be  with  those 
men  who  fought  for  the  mterests  of  the 
people.  This  time  the  people  have 
caught  the  issue.  This  new  invention, 
Telstar,  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  and  they  know  about  It,  and  they 
are  writing  to  us  about  it.  They  know 
that  the  Government  did  most  of  this. 
The  people  have  learned  that  99  percent 
of  all  the  research  in  space  aiul  that  all 
the  space  sciences  in  the  United  States 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  out  of  withholding  taxes 
on  their  salaries  and  on  their  earnings 
and  wa^es.  They  know  that  they  have 
paid  for  this. 

Of  course,  It  has  been  developed  by  a 
private  corporation,  but  that  is  all  un- 
der Government  contract,  with  cost-plus 
provisions. 

We  intend  that  private  companies 
would  build  the  equipment  If  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  Government  owner- 
ship is  made  law,  the  Oovemment  would 
not  go  into  the  building  of  the  equip- 
ment. It  would  not  go  into  the  tele- 
phone business  or  into  the  telegraph 
business,  or  the  commimlcations  busi- 
ness. It  would  put  the  satellite  In  space. 
It  would  be  like  the  Government's  re- 
lationship to  the  Panama  CanaL 

The  argument  has  been  said  that  the 
Government  cannot  run  anything  eflld- 
ently.  Whoever  says  that  Is  apparently 
forgetting  about  the  Panama  CanaL 
Right  now,  the  tolls  through  the  Panama 
Canal  are  the  highest  in  our  history. 
They  are  $60  million  a  year,  with  $4 
or  $5  miUlon  in  net  profit.  Ten 
yeflu-s  ago  40  percent  of  all  the  shipping 
through  the  Panama  Canal  was  UJ3. 
shipping.  Today  foreign  commerce  has 
grown  so  much  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  only  20  r>ercent  of  the 
tonnage  through  the  Panama  Canal  is 
American  tonnage.  However,  we  get  the 
tolls  on  80  percent  of  the  foreign  ton- 
nage. We  have  done  that  because  we 
decided  not  to  put  any  shackles  on  the 
development  of  the  Panama  Canal.  If 
we  continue  to  develop  this  new  com- 
munications system  as  we  developed  the 
Panama  Canal,  as  other  nations  become 
more  literate  and  raise  their  standard 
of  living  nearer  to  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, the  time  will  come  when  we  will  t>e 
paid  tolls,  if  we  put  up  a  responsible  sys- 
tem and  not  turn  it  over  to  this  gigantic 
corporation. 

It  would  have  been  just  as  logical  in 
the  days  of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  turn  it  over  to  a  steamship  line, 
on  the  theory  that  the  United  States  did 
not  know  the  shipping  business.    We  are 


told  that  because  A.T.  k  T.  knows  the 
telephone  business,  that  we  siwuld  tom 
over  the  space  satellite  system  to 
A.T.  &  T.  It  would  have  been  as  logical 
in  1903  to  turn  the  Panama  Canal  over  to 
Moore-McCormack  or  some  other  steam- 
ship line,  because,  it  was  said,  the  UJ3. 
Government  does  not  know  the  shipping 
business,  and  therefore,  we  should  give 
them  the  Panama  CanaL 

At  that  time  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  ta 
the  White  House.  He  would  not  listen 
to  that  kind  of  argument.  The  Panama 
Canal  was  not  turned  over  to  a  shipping 
company.  It  was  turned  over  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  which  is  an  m- 
strumentality  of  the  UJS.  Government. 

I  wish  to  illustrate  further  how  word 
Is  getting  out  on  this  matter. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  from  Grahami, 
Tex.    It  reads: 

Keep  up  the  good  flgbt  for  ownenhip.  All 
people  my  town  stand  behind  you. 

We  never  had  such  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  anything  in  the  6^  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  lids  Is 
the  vastest  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  service  here.  There  has  been 
nothing  to  touch  this  in  extent  durtns 
my  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  when  Oohimbcis  dis- 
covered America  the  average  family  In 
England  was  living  in  a  one-room  hooae. 
with  a  dirt  floor,  with  no  windows.  That 
Is  how  the  average  family  lived.  Hla  dis- 
covery had  a  great  influence  on  teaming 
and  on  men's  minds,  and  it  sttrred  the 
spirit  of  curiosity,  and  certainly  sthred 
people  to  better  their  standaurd  of  living, 
and  created  a  desire  for  a  change.  The 
standard  of  Uvlng  is  still  immoylng . 

I  predict  that  as  we  continue  to  use 
space  for  these  peaceful  purposes,  its  in- 
fluence will  be  greater  than  the  dlaoovnr 
of  America  had  on  Europe. 

I  hare  a  letter  which  I  reoetred  from 
Mr.  H.  D.  Shoup,  the  manager  of  the 
Western  Uhlon  T^egraph  Co.  at  Nacog- 
doches. Tex.    He  says: 

Attcust  8, 1963. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  YaiacutoucH. 
UJS.  SeTiator. 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Daaa  Sknatob:  As  a  longtime  employee  of 
the  Western  Uni<»i  Telegraph  Co.,  nnartng 
the  age  of  retirement  and  with  a  keen  In- 
terest in  the  future  of  the  company.  I  wish 
to  most  strongly  xirge  jrou  to  reject  the  Sen- 
ate biU  S.  3814. 

As  you  know,  thia  bm  wlU  eventoaUy  give 
the  giant  American  Telegrs^th  *  TeleplKMie 
Ck).  a  monopoly  In  the  coming  ntellite  com- 
munication system. 

The  Federal  Conununlcations  Commission 
has  already  given  the  Bell  System  authority 
to  get  Into  the  written  communication  tele- 
graph business  In  a  way  that  Is  very  unfair 
to  our  company.  They  only  take  over  the 
cream  of  tlie  crop  by  setting  up  systems  for 
the  larger  acoounta  In  each  oommunlty, 
whereas,  we  must  make  our  telegraph  servloe 
avaUable  to  every  Individual  and  deUver  to 
every  remote  section  of  the  city.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  the  delivery  cost  to  us  U 
more  than  we  got  out  of  the  telegram  In  the 
first  place.  Since  the  telephone  company 
does  not  have  to  furnish  this  type  at  servioe. 
naturaUy  they  are  very  unfair  oompetltton. 
Somfethlng  should  also  be  done  about  this  as 
weU  as  defeating  Senate  bin  B.  3814. 

If  us  tazpayns  an  going  to  have  to  foot 
moat  of  the  bm  for  the  satemte  syetetn.  then 
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ontainly  no  one    Indlvldiial,   or  cranpany, 
•hoold  b*  glTen  »  momopoly  on  It. 

Knowing  yoor  rsoord  and  your  pact  sin- 
cere effort*  In  bebalf  of  all  of  ua,  I  feel  sure 
you  wUl  do  everything  you  poeelbly  can  to 
defeat  tiile  bill. 

Totm  very  truly. 

H.  D.  Shottp, 

Mtmager. 

I  have  received  other  messages  of 
that  nature  from  other  persons  who  are 
alarmed  by  the  squeeze  which  is  threat- 
ened by  the  proposed  monopoly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  and  other 
messages  I  have  received  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sages were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboorb,  as  follows: 

ICONASAKS,  Tn..  Augtut  9, 1982. 
Hod.  Raiph  TAaBoaotroB, 
UJ3.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Fleaie  reject  Senate  bill  2814,  keep  satel- 
lite communications  system  free  from  mo- 
nopoly. 

Mrs.  BOBBIX  BiQTOK. 

PAuaxttn,  TBI.,  August  8,  1982. 
Senator  Ralfh  Takboeouoh, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  oppose  S.  3814.  Olaat  telephone 
ixu»M>pollstle  A.T.  St  T.  has  already  invaded 
telegrapMc  oommunicatlong  field  destroying 
Jota. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Lotd. 

AauNGTOK,  Tex.,  August  9, 1962. 
Senator  Rau>b  TAXBoxoTrcH. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Keep  up  the  good  fight  on  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bUl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richakd  E.  Basnxs. 

Paxib,  Txx.,  August  9, 1962. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarbokough, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  vigorously  oppose  Senate  bill  2814. 
We,  «npk>yees  telegr{4>h  industry,  dont 
want  A.T.  &  T.  monopoly  satellite  communi- 
cations. 

L.  N.  GuxsT. 


San  Angelo,  Tkx.,  August  9, 1962. 
Senator  Ralph   Yarborottgh, 
Wtuhington,  D.C.: 

Senate  bill  2814   Is   an   Injustice   to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mrs.  Delorzs  Adams. 

McKiNNKT,  Tex.,  August  8,  1962. 
Senator  Rau>h  Tarborougr, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  reject  Senate  biU  2814,  it 
would  give  a  monopoly. 

T.  J.  HOLLOWAT. 


Plainviiw,  T«3c.,  August  8,  1962. 
Senator  Ralph  Yabbohough, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Will  appreciate  your  opposing  Senate  bill 
2814.  If  passed  wUl  give  too  much  domi- 
nation by  A.T.  Si  T. 

Eddie  Wilcox. 

Cobsicana,  TKX.,  August  8, 1962. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  BuiUling,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  your  vote,  Influence  against 
8.  2814  communlcatlona  satellite  system. 
A.T.  *  T.  Is  too  monopolistic  now. 

E.  W.  Gruschow. 


Dkl  Rio,  Tex.,  August  8.  I9fi2. 
Senator  Ralfb   Tarborough, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Senate  bill  2814  should  be  rejectei);  In 
present  form  It  gives  A.T.  as  T.  a  monc^poly. 

A.  O.  GEoajcE. 

Amarillo,  Tex.,  August  9, 1^62. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Please  reject  Senate  bill  2814  In  th^  in- 
terest of  all  free  Americans. 

JuANiTA  Sadler, 
President,      Commercial      Telegraphers 
Union  Local  10,  Western  Union  fele- 
graph  Co. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Without  taking  the  time  to  read  theiMi  all. 
I  shall  give  a  sampling  of  a  number  of 
messages  I  have  received.  I  shall  take 
only  2  or  3  minutes. 

Here  Is  one  from  Odessa,  Tex . : 

Respectfully  urge  you  reject  Senate  bill  8. 
2814  and  keep  satellite  communlcationfl  free 
from  monopoly. 

C.  S.  Briqgs. 

Here  is  one  from  Port  Arthur,  Tex.: 
Deepest  thanks.     Continue  good  fi^t  to 

keep    space    satellite   for   n.S.   public   who 

bought  It. 

SAMTTEL    SCHITVIEB. 

Here  is  one  dated  August  10,  irom 
Port  Worth,  Tex.: 

We  strongly  support  your  courageous  Stand 
on  the  Telstar  issue.  We  always  knemt  you 
are  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  owe  pride 
In  your  fine  record  continues.  ij 

With  warm  beet  wishes,  || 

Charles  and  Jambs  MurfVit. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  are  wajcing 
up.  A  cloture  motion  has  been  filed  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  bill  has  not  been 
thoroughly  debated.  On  our  side,  at  jeast 
five  Senators  have  not  spoken  a  Word 
on  the  bill.  No  Senator  on  our  sl^e  of 
the  question  has  yet  delivered  two 
speeches.  Cloture  motions  have  \>een 
filed  before,  but  they  were  filed  after  Sen- 
ators who  were  in  the  minority  had  each 
spoken  a  day  or  two.  We  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  present  our  case.  We 
who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  have  not  had 
time  to  make  speeches. 

The  light  as  to  what  is  at  stake  is  just 
beginning  to  reach  180  million  people. 

The  communications  I  have  read!  are 
representative  of  the  awakening  thlit  is 
taking  place  throughout  the  countrir.  i 
have  been  receiving  messages  from  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  people  in  Ithat 
area  of  the  country  are  being  stUrred 
up.  I  hope  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  bill  until  the  coun- 
try learns  what  is  actually  at  stake. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  [my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LausChe], 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  and  ask  that  it  be  read  and  printed 
in  the  regular  manner,  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
line  26,  immediately  after  the  word 
"needs,"  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  if  otherwise  required  in  the 
national  interest." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  make  the 
operative  language  of  the  bill  itself  con- 
form with  one  of  its  most  important 
declared  purposes.  Under  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  and  purpose  of  the  bill, 
section  102(d)  reads: 

(d)  It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congreae  by  this 
Act  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system  for  domestic  commu- 
nication services  where  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  nor  to  preclude  the 
creation  of  additional  communications  satel- 
lite systems,  if  required  to  meet  unique  gov- 
ernmental needs  or  if  otherwise  required 
in  the  national  interest. 

The  wisdom  of  this  last  clause  "or  if 
otherwise  required  in  the  national  in- 
terest" is  perfectly  apparent.  We  can- 
not now  foretell  how  well  the  corporate 
instrumentality  established  by  this  act 
will  serve  the  needs  of  our  [>eople.  If  it 
should  develop  that  the  rates  charged 
are  too  high,  or  the  service  too  limited, 
so  that  the  system  is  failing  to  extend  to 
the  American  people  the  maximum  bene- 
fits of  the  new  technology,  or  if  the  Gov- 
ernment's use  of  the  system  for.  say. 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  certain 
other  parts  of  the  world,  proves  to  be 
excessively  expensive  for  our  taxpayers, 
then  certainly  this  enabling  legislation 
should  not  preclude  the  establishment  of 
alternative  systems,  whether  under  pri- 
vate or  public  management.  And  just 
as  certainly  is  that  gateway  meant  to  be 
kept  open,  in  case  we  should  ever  need 
to  use  it.  by  the  language  to  be  foimd 
in  the  bill's  declaration  of  policy  and 
purpose  to  which  I  have  referred. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  opera- 
tive language  of  the  bill  itself,  the  all- 
important  phrase  "or  if  otherwise  re- 
quired in  the  national  interest"  has  been 
left  out.  The  pertinent  part  of  the  bill, 
section  201(a)  (6)  .reads: 

(a)   the  President  shall — 

(6)  take  all  necessary  stefw  to  Insure  the 
availability  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
the  communications  satellite  system  for  such 
general  governmental  piuposes  as  do  not 
require  a  separate  communications  satellite 
system  to  meet  unique  governmental  needs; 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  substantive 
part  of  the  bill  not  only  creates  one 
monopoly,  but  requires  the  Government 
to  use  it,  excepting  only  such  Govern- 
ment use  of  a  separate  system  as  may  be 
required  to  meet  "unique  governmental 
needs."  All  of  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
that  given  by  both  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense — bears  out 
the  fact  that  a  very  narrow  definition  is 
being  given  to  the  term  "unique  govern- 
mental needs."  The  legislative  history 
of  the  bill,  made  before  the  committee, 
makes  it  clear  that  this  term  is  meant 
to  embrace  only  functions  of  a  highly 
classified  nature,  extremely  restricted 
in  their  scope.  In  effect,  the  gateway 
meant  to  be  left  open  in  the  bill's  dec- 
laration of  policy  and  purpose  is  slammed 
almost  shut  in  the  substantive  language 
of  the  bill  itself. 

The  amendment  would  correct  this 
serious  defect  in  the  bill  by  making  the 
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language  of  atxtion  201(a)(8)  conform 
with  the  language  used  in  the  last  clause 
of  section  102(d) ,  adding  "or  If  otherwise 
required  in  the  national  Interest"  to  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  bilL 

This  amendment  has  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  so,  I  take 
it,  of  the  admhilstratlon. 

I  think  the  amendment  Is  very  much 
in  the  public  Interest.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Joined  the  Senator  frcmi  Idaho  as  a  siwn- 
sor  of  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  sound  and  ought  to  be 
adopted.  If  it  is  not  adopted,  the  bill 
is  likely  to  leal  to  grave  confusion  at  a 
later  date,  hi  the  event  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  UJS.  Information 
Agency  kAb  tti  establish  a  communica- 
tions system  of  its  own.  not  to  broadcast 
secret  military  Information,  but  to  pre- 
sent to  the  people  of  the  world  the  true 
image,  the  gootl  image,  of  America. 

An  examination  of  the  bill  will  reveal 
that  the  declamtlon  of  ixjilcy  specifically 
states  that  the  passage  of  the  bUl  will 
not  preclude  Uie  creation  of  additional 
communications  satellite  systems  If  they 
are  required  to  meet  the  unique  govern- 
mental needs  or  If  otherwise  reqvdred  in 
the  national  interest. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  under- 
stands, that  language  Is  contained  In  the 
declaration  of  policy. 

When  we  consider  the  responsibilities 
Imposed  upon  the  President  in  a  very 
vital  section  of  that  title,  the  language 
used  states  that  new  satellite  systems 
may  be  created  In  order  to  meet  unique 
conditions.  Tlie  provision  is  devoid  of 
any  langiiage  warranting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  governmental  satellite  system 
if  the  pubUc  interest  requires  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho:  Does  not  our 
amendment  contemplate  placing  In  the 
substantive  part  of  the  bill  the  same  Ian- 
guage  that  Is  Included  in  the  declara- 
tion of  policy? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment;  and  in  so  doing  we 
make  certain  that  the  door  Is  left  open 
for  the  Government  to  establish  an  al- 
ternative system,  if  experience  should 
show  that  the  national  Interest  requires 
it.  This  might  be  done  for  many  rea- 
sons that  cannot  now  be  foretold;  but  the 
language  of  the  bill  not  only  would  es- 
tablish a  single  Instrumentality  which 
would  own  and  operate  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  but  would  require 
that  the  Government  use  that  instru- 
mentality. The  Government  would  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  set  up  any  kind 
of  alternative  system  except  for  "unique 
governmental  purposes." 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  well  point- 
ed out,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  so  In  my 
introductory  statement,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  makes  It 
perfectly  clear  that  the  term  "unique 
governmental  need"  is  very  narrowly 
confined  to  highly  classified  functioos. 
Therefore,  the  bill  In  Its  present  fonn 
fails  to  carry  out  the  declared  policy  and 


purpose  which  i4>pears  In  the  preamble 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  report  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  which 
took  tesUmony  and  considered  the  bill, 
«>eciflcally  sUtes  that  the  word  "unique- 
applies  to  what  would  normally  be  secret 
mlUtary  information  being  distributed 
aroimd  the  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Murrow  testified  that 
hi  the  event  the  USIA  decides  it  needs  a 
satellite  communications  system  to  pre- 
sent to  the  people  of  the  world  the  image 
of  America,  the  cost  to  us  will  be  $1  bil- 
lion a  year.  So  it  may  be  advisable,  for 
that  purpose,  to  establish  our  own  com- 
munications satellite  system,  in  order  to 
obviate  such  an  inordinate  expense.  And 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  adopted,  we  shall  have  this  in 
reserve,  to  use  it  if  we  want  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  we  can  be  assured 
that  the  pubUc  into-est  will  be  fully  pro- 
tected if  experience  demonstrates  that 
this  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  countiy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Joins  me  in  submitting  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  amended 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  be  read. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendments  be  printed  and 
treated  as  having  been  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
has  not  previous  been  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  that  the  amendment  be  treated 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Recoeo. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  the  amendment,  for  It  Is  a 
very  important  one. 

I  think  one  of  the  defects  of  the  bill 
which  Is  fatal  Is  that  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  the  right  to  require  a 
change  from  one  system  to  another— 
that  is  to  say.  from  a  low -altitude  sys- 
tem to  a  high-altitude  communications 
system.  That  would  be  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  private  corporation, 
which  might  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

This  amendment  gives  the  President 
the  right  to  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  my  brief  remarks  at 
this  point  will  be  rather  technlcaL  For 
some  time  I  have  wanted  to  analyze 
some  of  the  grave  inequities  under  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  bilL  I  have  not  listed 
all  of  th^n.  I  know  that  not  many 
Senators  are  now  In  the  Chamber  to 
follov  a  technical  discussion  of  the  bill. 
But  I  hope  the  Senators  who  are  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time  will  obtain  a  coi^ 
of  the  bill  and  will  follow  my  presenta- 
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tlon,  line  by  line.  If  asy  atatement  I 
make  is  not  correct,  I  shall  be  yeiy  glad 
to  be  chaUenged,  although  I  beUeve  my 
statements  will  be  correct. 

These  technical  but  rcrj  Important 
matters  do  not  go  to  the  pfaQoaophy  of 
the  bill,  which  I  beUeve  Is  wrong;  neither 
do  they  relate  to  its  foreign  policy  as- 
pects, which  have  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  other  Senators.  But  I  beUere 
the  RzcoKs  should  contain  ray  statement, 
so  that  Senators  who  study  the  bill  and' 
read  the  Rxcosd  will  see  that  the  bUl  Is 
very  deficient,  unclear,  and  unfair  to  the 
Government  in  many,  many  respects. 

First.  I  turn  to  page  20.  line  19.  which 
deals  with  global  coverage: 

In  effectuating  this  program,  care  wf  at- 
tention wUl  be  directed  toward  providing 
such  serrloes  to  econosnlcaUy  lees  dereloped 
countries  and  areas  as  weU  ■•  thorns  vaon 
blghij  developed— 

That  is  Indeed  an  Intention  which  has 
been  expressed  by  the  President  and  by 
all  of  us  who  want  the  developing  nations 
to  have  this  opiwrtunlty.  It  Is  riftimtM^ 
that  that  can  be  done  by  relying  upon 
section  214(d)  of  the  Federal  Ck)mmunl- 
cations  Act.  But  apparently  that  section 
will  not  be  sufficient,  because  even  with 
section  214(d)  of  the  act  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  never 
been  able  to  get  the  A.T.  ft  T.  or  the 
telephone  companies  to  expand  their 
service  into  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  the  service  may  not  be  so 
profitable. 

As  a  result,  rural  telephone  coopera^ 
tives  have  had  to  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  tel^tbcme  service  to 
those  who  Uve  in  the  rural  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

Second,  if  Senators  will  turn— and, 
also,  If  any  members  of  the  press  have 
copies  of  the  bill  and  will  follow  this 
presentation,  I  shall  f^^preclate  it  very 
much — to  page  21.  line  16.  they  will 
observe  that  it  refers  to  the  activities  of 
the  corporation,  and  states  that  the 
activities  "of  the  corporation  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws." 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  "consistent  with 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws"?  I  do  not 
know.  Before  the  committee.  I  urged 
that  the  corporation  be  required  to  be 
responsible  imder  the  antitrust  laws.  In 
the  same  way  that  any  other  eorporatton 
must  be.  But  for  some  reason  aoch  a 
provisloQ  has  been  omitted;  and  the  bin 
does  not  provide  that  the  oorporation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  the  Clmyton  Act.  or  any 
of  the  other  antitrust  laws  which  apply 
to  all  other  corporations.  So  the  ap- 
parent Intent  here  is  not  to  bring  this 
corporation  under  the  antitrust  laws — 
although  I  feel  it  Is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  corporation  be  brought  tmder 
them  if  we  are  to  have  protection  against 
further  expansion  of  monopoly  and  If 
there  Is  to  be  protection  for  small  sup- 
pliers of  hardware  who  might  wish  to 
produce  electrical  equipment  or  what- 
not for  the  oorporation. 

Third,  on  page  21.  we  find  this: 

(d)  It  U  not  the  intent  oC  OotiKreei  by 
this  Act  to  preclude  the  uee  of  the  eom- 
munlcatlona  satellite  systam  lor  dameetie 
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of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PreaidaK,  Uiis  jmyvlstoa.  together 
With  tbe  lilrtaiy.  abows  wtaftt  the  Sena- 
tor l!ram  Lonlnfana  was  saying — namely, 
that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  crapora- 
tlon  and  of  A.T.  ft  T. — and  it  finds  ez- 
PTMrion  in  the  hearings  and  in  this 
vagoe  langnagy  thnt  the  people  of  the 
United  States  not  have  the  ehemwr  rates 
which  will  be  poasible  between  New 
'  Yoslc  and  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco 
by  virtae  of  having  satellites  used — 
rates  which  would  be  very  much  cheaper 
than  the  rates  toe  sending  messages 
from  one  relay  station  to  another. 

Instead  of  this  language,  the  bill 
should  state  that  the  intent  is  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  use,  so  that  we 
ean  have  lower  telephone  rates  and 
lower  rates  for  the  transmission  of  radio 
and  television  programs  and  lower  rates 
to  send  messages  to  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Hie  fourtti  point  relates  to  what  the 
totingwiahed  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chukchi  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattschs]  have  been  dis- 
cussing. At  the  bottom  of  page  21.  line 
22.  It  is  provided,  in  effect,  that  the  Oov- 
emment  shall  not  have  any  other  system 
unless  it  is  "required  to  meet  unique 
govonmental  needs."  As  Senators  have 
said,  the  interpretation  of  that  language, 
in  the  hearings  and  the  reports.  Is  that 
it  applies  only  to  secret  messages,  usu- 
ally coded.  Suppose  the  Government 
had  another  system  for  its  "unique  gov- 
ernmental needs."  coded  messages,  se- 
cret, military,  and  had  other  channels 
which  Ed  Murrow  and  the  UBIA  could 
use  to  send  messages  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  language  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  use  It  as 
an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy  to  en- 
able pec^Ie  to  know  the  United  States, 
and  bring  all  peoples  closer  together. 

I  turn  now  to  page  22,  line  6: 
Tha  t«nn  "communications  satellite  sys- 
tem" refers  to  a  system  of  commvmlcations 
satellites. 

Then,  beginning  on  line  14,  on  the 
same  page.  It  states— 
the  tenn  "satellite  terminal  station"  refers 
to  a  oomplez  at  cranmunlcation  equipment 
located  on  the  earth's  surface- 
That  is.  ground  stations. 
So  this  language,  together  with  the 
language  on  page  29.  line  9.  providing 
that  either  the  satellite  corporation  or 
one  or  more  authorized  carriers  may 
own  groimd  stations,  means  that  it  is  an- 
ticipated in  the  bill,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  case,  that  A.T.  ft  T.  will  have  Its 
own  ground  staUons.  which  will  be  the 
f  uxmel  through  which  messages  will  have 
to  come  and  go;  or  it  may  be  the  I.T.  ft  T. 
This  arrangement  would  give  them  the 
key  to  control  over  rates  or  charges 

...«'.J^.^"*^P**«^  ^  "^  President's 
bill  that  ttie  ground  stations  be  owned  by 
the  corporaUon,  so  that  they  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  the  Jurisdiction,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  President  and  the  FMeral 
Communications  Commission.  But  the 
satelhtes  have  been  very  cleverly  sepa- 
rated from  the  ground  stations. 

I  have  pointed  out.  on  page  29,  line  9, 
it  Ir  made  clear  that  one  or  more  car- 


riers can  own  the  ground  stations.!  Of 
course,  the  corporation  will  not  own  a 
communications  syst^n  unless  It  owns 
the  ground  stations  too.  So  the  ground 
stations  are  left  in  the  hands  of  pirate 
corporations.  , 

Tbe  President  Is  asking  the  peome  of 
the  United  States  to  invest  monev  in 
this  corporation,  but  if  the  ground  jsta- 
tions  are  to  go  to  the  carriers,  it  will 
probably  be  difficult  for  the  corponition 
to  make  enough  money  to  pay  bacc  the 
investment  the  people  may  make,    j 

I  turn  now  to  page  25  of  the  bill.  Here 
is  something  that  is  very  Important  and 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  refer  to  subsection  (6),  linft  21. 
This  is  what  the  President  is  reqijired 
to  do: 

Take  all  neceasarr  steps  to  insurs  the 
aviOlablllty  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
the  commimications  satellite  system  for  tuch 
general  goTemmental  puri>oses.  i 

And  so  forth.  ) 

In  other  words,  the  President  wprks 
for  the  monopoly.  The  President  and 
the  Govenunent  cannot  use  their  own 
system  to  send  their  own  messages.  fThe 
President  must  work  for  the  monc^ly, 
without  any  reciprocal  work  of  the  mo- 
nopoly corporation  being  done  for  the 
President. 

Let  us  go  to  page  26 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HiCKrsr  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield?  : 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr,  LAUSCHE.  The  amendmeni  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  applies  to  subparagriaph 
(6)  of  section  201.  In  this  section  tftere 
has  been  omitted  the  language  which 
is  in  the  declaration  of  policy,  that  the 
satellite  communications  system  majr  be 
established  to  meet  unique  govemmajital 
needs,  and,  as  stated  in  the  declara*ion 
of  policy,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic iQterest.  In  this  paragraph  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  not  mentioned. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  was  very  clevfcrly 
left  out.  and  for  a  good  purpose.  VHiat 
is  desired  is  a  continuing  subsidy  to  ithe 
corporation.  The  President  is  to  wjork 
for  the  corporation,  so  that,  in  the  unilque 
situation,  if  the  Government  establitSies 
a  system,  it  will  not  be  used.  Business 
is  to  be  channeled  through  the  ^m- 
mercial  system  probably  at  the  ^me 
rates  anyone  else  pays.  That  is  a  con- 
tinuing subsidy  even  after  the  first  give- 
away to  the  communications  carriar. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  3fen- 
ator  for  his  observation. 

I  turn  now  to  page  26.  I  hope  any 
Senator  following  the  bill  will  look' at 
page  26  for  a  moment.  The  President 
is  also  required  to  "exercise  his  auth(^ity 
so  as  to  help  attain  coordinated  and  ef- 
ficient use  of  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum and  the  technical  compatibility*  of 
the  system  with  existing  communKa- 
tlons  facilities  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad." 

What  does  that  mean?  Inmyopinlt)n 
it  means  that  the  President  shall  be  Re- 
quired to  use  the  Influence  of  «he 
Presidency  in  behalf  of  a  low-orbit  As- 


tern, which  is  to  be  compatible  with 
existing  communications  facilities.  The 
existing  communications  facilities,  as  of 
now  and  in  the  future,  include  the 
ground  stations  that  A.T.  ft  T,  has 
at  Andover,  Maine,  and  the  satellite 
which  is  going  around  the  earth.  So  the 
President  would  be  charged  by  law  with 
making  any  further  system  compatible 
with  existing  facilities.  They  would  tie 
us  down  irrevocably  to  a  low-orbit  sys- 
tem. In  that  connection,  we  should 
also  look  at  page  28,  line  20,  wherein 
the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  to  do  something  in  that 
connection : 

Insure  that  facilities  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system  and  satellite  termi- 
nal stations  are  technically  compatible  and 
interconnected  operationally  with  each  other 
and  with  exifting,  communications  facilities. 

Not  only  would  the  responsibility  be 
put  on  the  President,  but  also  his  hands 
would  be  tied  to  work  with  what  AT.  ft  T. 
has.  Also  it  would  be  made  mandatory 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission work  to  assure  compatability 
with  what  A.T.  ft  T.  has. 

That  is  not  right.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  at  page  26  of 
the  bill.  It  refers  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  It 
says  that  Administration  shall  "co- 
operate with  the  corporation  in  research 
and  development  to  the  extent  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Administration  in 
the  public  interest." 

That  is  all  one  sided.  NASA  would  be 
required  to  cooperate  with  the  corpora- 
tion in  research  and  development,  but 
there  is  no  reciprocal  requirement  that 
the  corporation  cooperate  with  or  give 
any  assistance  to  NASA.  It  would  be  a 
one-way  street. 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  again  at  page 
26,  near  the  bottom,  subsection  (5)  which 
says  that  NASA  shall  "furnish  to  the 
corporation,  on  request  and  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  satellite  launching  and 
associated  services  required  for  the  estab- 
lishment, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  communications  satellite  system 
approved   by   the  Commission." 

If  the  corporation  should  start  with 
the  low-orbit  system.  NASA  would  have 
no  discretion,  but  would  have  to  co- 
operate and  furnish  boosters  when  the 
corporation  wanted  them,  no  matter  how 
many  that  might  be,  and  no  matter  what 
kind  of  adverse  effect  there  might  be  on 
our  space  program.  Boosters  might  be 
needed  for  that.  Boosters  might  be 
needed  for  war  or  defense  purposes.  We 
are  asked  to  write  into  law  such  a  pro- 
vision, no  matter  what  the  situation 
might  be,  no  matter  what  great  national 
emergency  we  might  face.  Regardless 
of  the  situation,  NASA  would  have  to 
furnish  the  corporation  the  boosters 
whenever  the  corporation  called  for 
them. 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  at  page  27,  line 
11,  in  reference  to  insuring  effective  com- 
petition. The  bill  provides  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  "insure  effective  compeUtlon,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  competitive  bidding 
where  appropriate,  in  the  procurement." 

And  so  forth. 

Under  that  language  A.T.  ft  T.  or  RCA 
could  write  Its  specifications  so  that  only 
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its  own  manufacturing  company  could 
meet  the  specifications. 

For  a  long  time  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  had  the  power  to 
require  competitive  bidding,  but  prac- 
tically all  the  hardware  that  A.T.  ft  T. 
buys  comes  from  Western  Electric,  and 
is  manufactured  by  them.  Of  course 
Western  Electric  has  made  good  profits! 

Mr.  President,  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  tMr.  SparkmahI, 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Bushiess  of  the  Senate,  is  worried 
about  this  section,  because  small  manu- 
facturers would  not  have  a  look-in.  The 
big  companies  could  write  the  satellite 
corporation's  equipment  specifications  so 
that  only  their  own  suppliers  would  be 
able  to  meet  them. 

I  ask  Senators  to  take  another  look  at 
page  27,  where  It  Is  provided: 

The  Commission  shaU  consult  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Horn,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  wanted 
very  much  stronger  language.  He  want- 
ed it  to  provide  that  they  shall  follow 
the  policy  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

The  language  does  not  provide  that 
they  shall  follow  the  SBA  advice,  but 
says  that  all  they  would  have  to  do  Is 
consult  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Then  they  could  do  any- 
thing they  wished  to  do. 

I  ask  Senators  to  turn  to  page  29  of 
the  bill.  This  language  deals  with  what 
the  Federal  Ccunmunlcatlons  Commis- 
sion has  to  do.  On  line  5  of  page  29  It  is 
stated  that  the  Federal  Communications 
C<xnmission  shall  "approve  technical 
characteristics  of  the  operational  com- 
munications satellite  system." 

The  legislative  history  shows  that  this 
language  would  not  give  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  the  power 
to  require  a  change  from  a  low-orbit  to 
a  high -orbit  system,  or  a  change  to  any 
other  system,  so  that  we  could  be  sure 
to  have  the  best  system  in  the  world. 
The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission witnesses  themselves  testified 
that  this  language  would  not  give  them 
the  power  to  require  such  a  change. 

That  is  the  purpose  to  be  served  by 
the  last  amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk. 
I  feel  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  certainly  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  or  some  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  ought  to 
have  a  voice  In  deciding  what  kind  of 
system  we  shall  have,  so  that  America 
will  not  be  second  or  third  in  this  race. 
We  cannot  leave  that  decision  to  a  pri- 
vate corporatiMi. 

The  purpose  of  a  private  corporation 
is  to  make  money.  That  is  well  and  good. 
but  the  Government  may  have  an  inter- 
est m  an  international  system.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  have  an  Interest  in  getting 
messages  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  to 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
That  decision  cannot  be  left  solely  to  a 
private  corporaUon. 

I  ask  Senators  to  turn  to  page  31  of 
the  bin.  We  know  that  the  President 
would  appoint  three  of  the  directors,  but 
there  is  one  point  which  has  not  been 
brought  out  In  this  debate.  The  corpora- 
tion Is  to  act  under  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla  Business  Corporation  Act.  The 
three  directors  the  President  would  ap- 
point would  be  fiduciaries,  under  corpo- 
ration law.  but  not  with  respect  to  the 
President  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  would  not  have  to  even 
report  to  the  President.  They  would 
have  no  responsibility  to  him.  Under 
the  District  of  Columbia  corporation  law 
they  would  have  to  work  for  the  corpora- 
tion, and  they  would  have  to  do  what  was 
good  for  the  corporation,  not  for  the 
country,  and  not  what  the  President 
wanted.  They  would  not  be  responsible 
to  the  President  In  any  numner  whatso- 
ever. No  reports  to  the  President  would 
be  required.  Under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act  there 
Is  provision  for  a  dissolution  or  merger 
of  a  corporation.  Under  the  act  the  new 
corporation  might  be  able  to  merge  with 
A.T.  ft  T.  or  I.T.  ft  T.  by  a  vote  of  Its 
stockholders.  There  are  no  provisions 
to  prevent  those  things. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  report  about 
what  might  be  done  by  the  directors 
imder  the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
Corporation  Act.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  was  selected  in  the  first  place. 
There  Is  a  Corporation  Act  of  California, 
of  Alabama,  and  of  Tennessee.  Many 
S  ates  give  more  protection  to  the  rights 
of  stockholders  than  does  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act. 

Under  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  could  the  directors 
meet  and  dissolve  the  corporation? 
Could  anyone  do  anything  about  it? 
Could  they  merge?  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  be  sine  about  that? 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  again  at  page 
31,  at  section  302,  which  says: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint  incorporators,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
serve  as  the  initial  board  of  directors  imtU 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
fied. Such  incorporators  shaU  arrange  for 
an  initiid  stock  offering  and  take  whatever 
other  actions  are  necessary  to  eetabllsh  the 
corporation,  including  the  filing  of  articles 
of  incorporation,  as  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  no  standards  whatso- 
ever are  established.  The  bill  does  not 
provide  whether  the  stock  must  be  vot- 
ing stock,  how  much  stock  there  shall  be 
or  what  the  value  shall  be.  There  are 
no  assurances  that  they  will  be  what 
the  President  has  In  mind  In  any  re- 
spect. 

On  page  31,  lines  13  and  14.  appears 
a  provision  that  the  President  shall  ap- 
prove the  articles  of  Incorporation.  But 
amendments  to  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion could  completely  change  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  provision  that  the 
President  must  give  approval  to  the 
amendments  to  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration. 

Furthermore,  much  could  be  done  un- 
der the  bylaws  of  a  corporation.  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  bill  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  any  authority  what- 
soever over  the  contents  of  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

On  page  31.  at  line  16,  the  bill  speaks 
Of  directors.  It  provides  that  three  di- 
rectors shall  be  elected  b^  the  Presi- 


dent, six  by  the  communication  car- 
riers, and  six  by  other  stockholders. 

One  might  think  that  some  of  the  di- 
rectors ought  to  be  persons  rq>resenting 
the  public  interest,  or  interested  in  for- 
eign policy.  They  ought  to  be  out- 
standing businessmen,  of  course,  but 
some  of  them  might  to  have  a  particular 
interest  in  the  public. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  page  20,  of 
the  Senate  committee's  report,  they  will 
see  what  Is  meant  by  that  provision. 
The  report  does  not  state  what  quaU- 
ficatlons  the  directors  ought  to  have. 
Yet  the  Senate  committee  report  at  page 
20  states  as  follows : 

Tour  committee  is  hopeful  that,  in  making 
his  choices,  the  President  will  seek  fair 
repreeentation  from  the  major  political  par- 
ties and  a  good  cross  section  of  the  profes- 
sions and  industries  which  wUl  be  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  n.S.  commercial  oom- 
munlcatlons  satellite  effort  For  example, 
it  is  hoped  there  will  be  lncorporat<M«  drawn 
from  both  large  and  small  communications 
common  carriers. 

But  It  does  not  say  anything  about  se- 
lecting any  of  the  directors  from  the 
public  to  represent  the  public  viewpoint. 
I  call  attention  to  page  32  of  the  bill. 
I  am  coming  to  a  most  Important  sub- 
ject. I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senaton  to 
the  fact  that  on  page  32,  beglxmlng  m 
line  6,  provision  Is  made  that  the  car- 
riers may  elect  six  directors,  without 
any  requirement  for  buying  any  mini- 
mum amount  of  stock.  In  other  words, 
when  the  corporation  is  formed,  the  car- 
riers are  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
stock,  but  they  might  not  buy  more  than 
$100,000  worth.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  in  order  to  elect  their  six  directors 
they  must  buy  any  particular  amoimt 
of  stock.  The  carriers  might  put  in  only 
1  percent  of  the  amount  that  they  have 
been  allocated,  and  still  might  be  able 
to  elect  their  six  directors. 

The  House  bill  required  a  minimntn 
amount  to  be  paid.  It  required  that  If 
the  carriers  botifi^t  10  or  15  percent, 
they  could  elect  one  director.  If  they 
bought  stock  in  a  certain  amount,  they 
could  elect  two.  and  so  on.  But  for  some 
strange  reason,  that  provision  has  been 
omitted  from  the  bill.  I  suppose  it  was 
done  purposely.  Whatever  the  purpooe, 
the  result  is  that,  without  putting  in 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  money  that 
they  are  supposed  to  invest,  the  com- 
mon carriers  could  still  elect  their  six 
directors. 

Further,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  that  page,  of  the  six  di- 
rectors that  the  carriers  could  select, 
A.T.  ft  T.,  or  one  company,  could  vote 
for  only  three  directors.  But  we  know 
that  the  small  companies  are  dependent 
upon  the  larger  A.T.  ft  T.  So  that  pro- 
vision, for  substantial  purposes,  means 
that  A.T.  ft  T.  would  control  all  six  di- 
rectors. 

Furthermore,  on  page  32,  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sion beginning  on  line  22.  It  is  provided 
that  no  officer  of  the  corporaUon  chall 
receive  any  salary  from  any  other  souKe 
other  than  the  corporation  durtng  the 
period  of  his  onplosrment  by  the  cor- 
poration. But  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  A.T.  ft  T.  or  I.T.  ft  T. 
who  was  not  an  officer  could  be  employed 
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by  KDd  eould  even  be  presideDt  of  the 
propooed  ocaporatJon.  A  large  stock- 
holder of  any  of  the  other  corporations 
oo«ild  be  an  officer  of  the  satellite  oor- 
poratton. 
Hie  provlsioii  ought  to  read: 


Ho  pinoa  Holding  a  flnanetol  laterast  In 
mnj  eoBunnniaittora  curler  can  te  an  officer 
or  director  of  the  BatelUte  oorporatl<«. 

We  know  that  the  principal  officers  of 
a  cotrporatkBi  are  often  selected  from 
among  the  directors,  but  most  o<  the  di- 
rectors are  not  officers  of  the  oorpora- 
tkm. 

I  turn  to  page  3S.  The  point  which  I 
am  about  to  make  Is  most  Important  and 
has  not  yet  been  brought  out.  It  is  pro- 
Tided  that  stocks  should  be  sokl  to  the 
public: 

The  Stuurea  of  such  stock  initially  offered 
sball  be  aoid  at  a  price  not  In  exceea  of  SlOO 
lor  each  share  and  In  a  manner  to  eneonrage 
the  widest  dlstrihutlon  to  the  American 
pubUc. 

The  prwoeed  corporation  ootdd  offer 
$10,000  worth  of  stock  In  its  initial  is- 
sue. The  public  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  that.  But  Senators 
will  note  that  the  provision  reads,  "the 
InitiflJ  offering."  It  could  then  come 
along  and  offer  any  additional  amount, 
without  giving  the  public  any  opportu- 
nity to  buy  any  of  the  stock  whatsoever. 

Only  the  initial  offer  need  be  sold  for 
$100  or  less.  Subsequent  offers  could  be 
sold  at  any  price.  We  know  that  stock 
may  go  up  in  value.  It  might  be  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  dollars.  Of 
course,  the  shares  could  be  split  and  kept 
at  a  hundred  dollars.  However,  all  the 
talk  about  the  pubUc  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  buy  shares  of  stock  and  at  a  price 
the  public  can  afford  applies  only  to  the 
initial  issue  and  not  to  any  other  Issue. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  this  provision 
applies  to  the  initial  issue  of  the  voting 
stock.  However,  we  find  that  the  car- 
riers would  be  entitled  to  issue  nonvot- 
ing stocks,  bcmds.  debentures,  and  what- 
ever they  want  to  issue:  and  the  public 
would  have  no  right  to  buy  any  of  it 

Corporations  often  issue  stocks  of 
various  kinds  which  are  not  voting  stock. 
So  I  believe  the  public  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  buying  nonvoting  stock, 
debentures,  bonds,  or  whatever  else 
might  be  issued  by  the  corporation. 

The  satellite  corporation  could  finance 
Itself  fay  issuing  almost  no  voting  stock. 
It  could  finance  itself  by  issuing  bonds 
and  debentures  in  which  the  public 
would  have  no  right  of  participation. 

On  page  33,  in  line  13.  there  is  refer- 
ence to  who  may  buy  carrier  stock.  It 
says  "authorised  carrier."  That  means 
a  carrier  who  has  been  approved  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  I 
do  not  see  why  some  little  carrier  in 
eommunloatkms  In  Alabama  or  Texmes- 
see  should  be  excluded.  I  do  not  see 
why  It  should  not  have  an  opportimlty 
to  buy  some  stock  set  aside,  as  well  as 
A.T.  4  T.  and  the  large  carriers.  Why 
ihould  authorisation  by  a  Oovemment 
Maooar  be  required  for  participation  in 
the  porohaiie  of  stock? 

On  page  34  I  caU  attention  to  line 
IS.  It  ia  provided  that  with  respect  to 
atoek,  ether  than  that  issued  to  the 


common  carriers,  no  corporation  and 
no  person  may  own  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  such  stock.  What  aboutlthe 
communications  carriers?  It  will  be 
seen  from  line  11.  page  34.  that  any]  one 
of  them  may  purchase  stock  or  can  bwn 
stock  up  to  50  percent  of  the  shares 
Issued  and  outstanding,  or  all  the 
reserved  to  the  carriers.  Why  do|  we 
make  that  distinction  and  discrli 
tion  with  respect  to  who  may  buy: the 
public  share  of  the  stock,  with  cajjrler 
ownership  allowed  up  to  50  percent  in 
one  case  and  not  more  than  10  pendent 
In  another  case?  | 

On  page  34,  at  line  17,  the  corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  issue,  in  addition 
to  the  stock  authorized  by  subseeiion 
(a)  Of  that  section — subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies to  the  voting  stock — nonvoting 
securities,  bonds,  debentures,  and  diher 
securities.  As  to  those,  there  is  no  Bmit 
on  how  much  any  carrier  may  own. 

A.T.  &  T.  could  own  all  the  bonds 
debentures  and  nonvoting  securitic 
any  of  the  other  communications 
riers  could  own  them  without  any 
whatever.    We  know  that  ownershl 
even  nonvoting  stock   and  debent 
and  bonds  has  a  great  deal  of  influence 
on  any  corporation.  > 

So  voting  stock  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  finance  the  corporation.  It 
could  be  financed  with  bonds,  for  exam- 
ple, which  the  public  would  not  have 
a  right  to  buy.  ' 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this 
provision  being  written  this  wayj  I 
am  sure  the  communications  canriers 
worked  very  hard  to  get  this  language 
into  the  bill.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  line 
24,  on  page  34,  where  it  is  provided  that 
the  voting  stock  may  not  be  includeo  In 
the  rate  base  of  the  carrier.  However, 
the  bonds,  debentures,  and  nonvolilng 
stock  are  all  subject  to  being  included 
in  the  rate  base  of  the  carrier.  Wnat 
does  that  mean?  It  means  that  there 
would  be  a  double  return  from  the  vjery 
beginning.  The  corporation  would  have 
a  return  on  the  interest  on  its  bonds, 
or  the  dividends  on  its  nonvoting  stcick; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  amoimt  it  In- 
vested would  be  put  into  the  rate  base. 
In  that  way  it  would  have  a  return  ftjom 
the  users  of  the  telephone  service  do- 
mestically and  internationally. 

Let  me  make  that  clear.  A.T.  ftj  T. 
could  finance  any  satellite  system  by 
charging  it  against  the  domestic  user$  of 
telephones  as  well  as  international  users, 
by  putting  it  in  the  rate  base;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  have  a  double 
return,  for  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
getting  5  or  6  percent,  or  whateveir  it 
earns  on  its  bonds  or  nonvoting  stock. 
It  could  not  lose  in  this  game. 

This  is  a  three-part  giveaway, 
first  part  is  that  the  bill  proposes 
the  corporation  be  given  this  valt 
asset  without  any  compensation  to 
Government  whatever.  The  second  itart 
of  the  giveaway  is  that  the  President  4nd 
the  Oovemment  are  expected  to  channel 
all  of  the  Government's  business  through 
the  satellite  system  probably  at  the 
commercial  rates  that  everyone  else 
That  is  a  tremendous  business. 
Government's  business  itself  would  i  be 
enough  to  make  this  profitable. 
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The  third  part  is  that  by  way  of  the 
bonds  and  nonvoting  stock  and  deben- 
tures, the  corporation  would  get  a  double 
return;  so  domestic  as  well  as  interzui- 
tional  users  of  telephone  and  radio  and 
television  would  be  paying  for  whatever 
the  communications  system  has. 

Now  let  us  look  at  page  35.  subsection 
(e),  at  line  10.  The  bill  eases  the  re- 
quirement of  section  45(b)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act. 
That  means  that  a  stockholder  would 
have  the  right  to  inspect  the  books  of 
the  corporation.  The  important  thing 
\s  that  the  stockholder  ought  to  have  a 
right  to  get  a  statement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation.  Section  45(d)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Act  re- 
lates to  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
corporatioa  This  is  what  the  stock- 
holder should  be  able  to  get  For  some 
reason  or  other  that  provision  was  left 
out.  Therefore  he  cannot  readily  get  a 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

On  page  35,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
another  matter.  The  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  could  require  one 
corporation  to  transfer  communications 
carrier  stock  to  another.  It  Is  said  that 
the  purpose  was  that  if  a  new  carrier 
should  come  into  the  picture,  it  should 
be  made  possible  for  it  to  get  some  stock. 
However,  the  bill  does  not  so  provide.  I 
lu^ed  In  the  Commerce  Conunittee  that 
we  add  language  to  show  that  this  sec- 
tion was  for  the  .purpose  of  enabling  a 
small  carrier  to  obtain  stock.  That  was 
not  included.  So  this  langiiage  provides 
that  if  the  FCC  finds  that  it  wants  A.T. 
&  T.  to  have  all  the  stock,  it  can  reqiiire 
any  of  the  other  commimications  car- 
riers to  transfer  its  stock  to  A.T.  &  T. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed  with  this  section  in  it.  It  is  un- 
fair to  smaller  companies.  It  may  be 
that  the  draftsman  of  this  section  had 
a  good  piu-pose  in  mind,  but  it  was  not 
carried  out  in  the  writing  of  the  bill. 

On  page  37.  the  bill  authorizes  users, 
including  the  United  States,  to  make 
contracts  for  service.  That  is  the  part 
of  the  bill  which  Mr.  Murrow.  Senator 
Gore,  Senator  Morse,  and,  I  think,  Sen- 
ator Church,  and  perhaps  other  Sen- 
ators, tried  to  have  amended  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It  Is 
this  provision  which  should  be  amended 
to  allow  the  Government  to  get  preferred 
treatment  or  reduced  rates.  Under  this 
section  as  it  now  stands,  the  Govern- 
ment would  probably  have  to  pay  exactly 
the  same  rate  as  any  commercial  user. 
We  know  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  opposed  to  pref- 
erential rates  for  the  Government; 
but.  as  Mr.  Murrow  has  said,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  get  something  In  re- 
turn for  the  investment  which  the  Ux- 
payers  have  made.  However,  the  section 
I  have  Just  read  does  not  provide  for 
that. 

Next  I  refer  to  page  38.  line  12.  This 
Is  language  which  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gori]  attempts  to 
correct: 

The  corporation  may  request  the  Depart- 
ment  of  State  to  aaaist  in  the  negotiations. 
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and  that  Department  ahall  render  such  ••> 
slBtance  aa  may  be  appropriate. 

The  Department  has  no  alternative: 
it  must  assist.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  language  applies  to  business  nego- 
tiations. The  language  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  in  lines  4  and  5,  reads: 

Whenever  the  corporation  shall  enter  into 
busineae  negotiatioos. 

What  is  not  decided,  what  is  unclear, 
and  one  of  the  things  which  is  harmful, 
is:  Who  is  to  decide  what  are  strictly 
business  negotiations  as  against  a  nego- 
tiation which  might  be  invested  with 
a  public  piupose  or  with  international 
affairs?  Under  this  language,  the  cor- 
poration would  make  the  decision.  The 
corporation  would  decide  whether  it  was 
business  or  international  affairs. 

Unless  the  decision  were  made  that  the 
question  was  one  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
corporation  would  proceed  with  the 
negotiations,  even  though  the  subject 
might  involve  foreign  policy  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
section  402  very  carefully,  he  will  notice, 
both  in  the  caption  and  In  the  section, 
that  the  requirement  to  notify  the  De- 
partment of  State  about  the  negotiations 
is  confined  to  business  negotiations.  Is 
not  that  correct? 

Mr  KEPAUVER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Can  the  Senator  find  any- 
where  in  the  bill  any  restriction  which 
would  prevent  the  corporation  not  only 
from  negotiating  but  also  from  entering 
into  political  agreements  with  any  na- 
tion on  earth,  whether  those  agreements 
be  for  good  or  for  ill? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  My  colleague  from 
Tennessee  Lb  absolutely  correct.  There 
is  no  prohibition.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  the  corporation  from 
entering  into  political  agreements  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  would  be  up  to 
the  corporation  to  pass  Judgment  on 
whether  the  negotiation  was  piirely  a 
business  negotiation  or  was  an  interna- 
tional political  agreement. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
President  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress  a 
message  in  which  he  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  control  or  supervise  the 
negotiation  of  international  agreements. 
Then  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a 
draft  of  a  bill  which  followed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Presidential  message.  How- 
ever, the  committee  struck  out  the 
language  which  the  President  had  recom- 
mended and  requested,  and  substitxited 
the  ambiguous  provision  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
ambiguous.  I  think  It  is  clear  that  the 
corporation  would  be  In  the  position  of 
conducting  political  or  International 
negotiations  If  It  wished  to  do  so.  Only 
when  It  decided  that  It  did  not  want  to 
conduct  them  as  business  negotiations  or 
as  international  political  affairs  would  it 
call  in  the  Stote  Department.  But  as 
the  Senator  says,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  require  the  corporatton  to  do  ao. 

Mr.  GORE.  One  ambiguity  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 


Commerce  Intoprets  the  language  <me 
way  and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Interprets  the  pro- 
vision In  an  enth-ely  different  way.  So  at 
least  there  is  ambiguity  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  provision  in  the  committee 
report.  However,  the  amendment  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  would  cure  that 
situation. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  agree  that  it 
would.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
amendments,  and  certainly  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
language  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  and  I  have  offered — the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment— would  strike 
section  402.  which  is  restricted  to  noti- 
fication of  business  negotiations,  and 
retiUTi  to  the  bill  the  identical  language 
which  the  President  reconunended  and 
requested  of  Congress.  So  when  the 
Senate  votes,  it  will  be  voting  on  a  ques- 
tion of  preserving  the  primacy  of  the 
President  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
and  the  conclusion  of  agreements  with 
foreign  countries. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  de- 
bated this  question  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent and  am  ready  to  have  the  Senate 
make  that  very  fundamental  decision. 
If  no  Senator  interposes  a  desire  to  speak 
or  an  objection,  I  shall  a?k  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes on  Monday  and  finds  Itself  with 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  do  that,  because  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant question. 

Finally,  I  refer  to  page  40.  line  fl, 
which  relates  to  other  matters  which  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  Congress. 
I  read: 

The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
greaf.  annually  and  at  such  other  times  aa 
it  deems  desirable,  (i)  a  report  of  ita  activi- 
ties and  actions  on  anticompetitive  practices 
aa  they  apply  to  the  communlcationa  satel- 
lite programs. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  not  an  antitrust  agency.  It  knows 
nothing  about  that  subject.  It  has  had 
no  experience  in  enforcing  competitive 
practices  or  antitrust  measures. 

By  its  own  admission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Is  xmqiial- 
ified  to  enforce  antitrust  measures.  Tet 
the  only  Information  that  Congress 
would  get  on  anticompetitive  practices 
would  come  from  an  agency  which  is  not 
qualified  or  able  in  any  way  to  make  such 
a  report.  The  Commission  admits  that 
that  Is  so. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  be  able  to 
make  such  a  report;  but  to  leave  It  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
would  be  no  protection  whatsoever 
against  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
It  would  be  no  protection  to  small  busi- 
nessmen who  would  like  to  furnish  ma- 
terials and  supplies  to  the  international 
communications  satellite  sjrstem. 

This  should  be  changed,  so  as  to  put 
real  antitrust  teeth  Into  this  law— giving 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  DejMutment  of 
Justice  Jurisdiction,  because  they  know 
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what  thla  is  all  about,  and  thcr  have  the 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  many  other 
defects.  This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  through  the  Ml 
page  by  page.  I  oould  point  out  many 
other  defects.  But  aside  f nun  the  give- 
away philosophy  and  the  other  objec- 
tions which  we  have  to  the  bill,  I  widi  to 
say  it  is  a  most  one-sided  bm.  It  gives 
the  Oovemment  very  littte  protection.  It 
gives  the  communications  carrlov  ex- 
actly what  they  want.  In  addition,  from 
a  technical  viewpoint  the  bin  is  poorly 
and  loosely  drawn. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  calamity  for 
Senators  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill  without  the  adoption  of  corrective 
amendments,  such  as  those  which  have 
been  submitted  here  today,  in  ordo-  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  I  have  dls- 
ciissed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NYASALAND 

During  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  LoHG  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  T.ftiri«<BTn  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Will  not  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  an  Insertion  in  the  Rioobd. 
as  was  done  yesterday? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  prejudicing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
I  may  yield  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  an  insertion  in  the  Recokd. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  temporarily  abaent  from 
the  Chamber.  I  shall  have  to  object  to 
the  Senator's  srielding  for  anything  but  a 
question  until  the  majority  leader  re- 
turns, because  I  do  not  know  what  his 
decision  would  be  in  this  req;>ect. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for 
a  ouestion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  T.ftiit<«i«t^ft  i  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Was  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  the  Chamber  yester- 
day when  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl,  speaking  on  the  satellite  bill, 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WnjjAKsl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Caax^soMl.  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  make  insertions  in 
theRscoM? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  not 
here  at  that  time:  but  I  may  say  to  ths 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  have 
not  heard  any  Senator  object  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  make  insertions 
In  the  RccoRs  before  today;  but.  of 
course.  Senators  always  have  the  riiAit 
to  object,  although  I  do  not  understand 
why  they  should  object. 

Mr.  AIKBN.  Mr.  President,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  is  now  in  his  seat  I 
myself  have  no  objection  to  a  yielding 
to  permit  a  simple  tnsertioa  in  the 
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Bovwv.  I  •ban  k«rt  the  de- 
«Ulon  to  the  Mting  majorltj  leader. 

Mr.  BKMJUJKD.  Mr.  PmMant,  do  I 
mttmdUr  vwdtitend  that  the  dMtn- 
■ulihed  BiiiMlQr  from  Oreton  aUnpIy 
wUbm  to  make  an  Ineertton  In  the 
lUooaat 

Un,  MBOBBIGHBR,    TIm  Senator  Is 

Mr.  LOMO  of  Louklana.  Mr.  Prcel- 
dent»  Z  iik  unanlmoui  oonamt  that  X 
may  yleM  to  the  Senator  from  Oreion 
on  thai  *TTfT. 

THe  roanDINa  omcSR.  it  there 
dbjeotlont  The  Chair  heart  none,  and 
it  te  Bp  ordered. 

MM.  MTOBIBOBIl.  Mr.  Preeldent.  on 
June  It  oC  thia  year  Z  plaeed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoMouaaioiML  Riooae  a 
ipeeeh  bi  the  ParUamentary  Seoretanr 
of  the  MiBletiy  ol  Jwttoe  of  Nyaaaland. 
Mr.  Orton  Chirwa.  Z  have  Juit  reeelved 
eltppinga  detalllnc  the  Importanee  at- 
taohed  to  thli  aot  by  the  newapapert  in 
Nyaealand.  Z  think  that  it  la  moit  Im- 
portant that  AmeMoana  exhibit  tntereet 
In  the  work  of  able  Afrloan  leadere  of 
the  iUture  of  Mr.  Chirwa;  therefore.  Z 
aik  wnantmoui  oonaent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Raeoaa  artlolee  publUhed  In  the 
Myaealand  TImee  and  the  Malawi  News 
whleh  reveal  the  Blgnlfleanoe  of  reoog- 

nltlon  of  thia  type  In  the  eyee  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nyaaaland. 

Ttaexe  betni  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  foUowa: 

[9nm.  tht  MyualaaO  TUom,  July  M.  leea] 
Rbao  to  ujB. 


ZoitsA.  Tbunday.— lAr.  Orton  Ohlrwa,  Par- 
namentary  amatvUuj  to  the  litniMtrj  of  Jua- 
tJM,  to  the  lint  W^Mlmj  poatletaa  to  have 
•n  extnet  Cram  hte  epeech  recoded  in  the 
CoMoaamoMAx.  Baooao,  the  Hanaard  ot  the 
UJS.  Ck»gnaa. 

An  extract  tram  hla  apeech  of  Introduction 
to  the  loeal  eoorta  bin  during  JVyaaaland's 
April  Z<eglalatlve  Ooonell  meeting  waa  Intro- 
duced  to  the  Ooogreaa  by  ICra.  Ukvwaat  B. 
Kuiaaauaa.  one  at  Amertca'a  tvo  maaen 
Benatora. 

8ha  deaorlbed  ICr.  Chlrwa'a  qieech  aa  elo- 
quent and  moving. 

Iltom  the  Malawi  Neva.  July  W.  1902] 
Chuto-olz  BCAXxa  Hzstobt  or  Amwmka 
Boma.— Xxtraeta  fttm  the  apeech  made 
by  Ut.  Orton  Chirwa.  Parllameatury  Secre- 
tary to  Nyaaaland'a  lOatatry  of  Juatloe  when 
he  Introducad  the  local  oourta  bill  at  the 
laat  Bitting  of  LegCo  have  been  printed  in 
the  CoKoaaastONAi.  Rbc<»o.  the  "Hanaard"  of 
the  VJB.  Oongreea.  It  waa  Introduced  to  the 
Senate  by  ICAvanvs  B.  Mkuaxaoxa.  one  of  Its 
two  women  Senatora. 

She  to  a  member  of  the  Ckimihlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  haa  bem  active  In  pro- 
mottng  American  Interest  In  health  faculties 
and  Improved  agrlcxUture  for  Atrtt-^n  eoun- 
trlea. 

She  deacribed  Ur.  Chlrwa'a  q>eech  aa 
eloquent  and  moving.  Hto  bill,  ahe  aald. 
envtoaged  the  replacement  of  »JTi«fjTig  African 
ooOTto^th  a  new  system  of  local  courts,  ir.. 
depesident  of  the  local  law-enforcement 
maohlnary  and  empowered  to  deal  emially 
with  AMean  and  non-African  alike. 

8h»  wjnt  on:  The  emerging  state  of 
Nyaaaland  thus  prepares  to  Implement  two 
Ideals  to  whleh  we  in  the  United  States 
are  very  flnnly  committed;  first,  equality  be- 
taotto  law;  and  second,  the  abaolute  dl- 
yatetaant  of  the  Judicial  system  from  law 
enfOroement. 


Her  full  apaach  to  aa  loUowi: 

"Mr.  Praaideat.  oa  May  20  of  thto  yaarJtha 
brilliant  young  Parliamentary  Seoretanr  to 
the  Kyaaaland  mnlatry  of  Justice.  Mr 
Ohlrwa,  roaa  to  addraaa  the  Lagtolatlve 
eU  of  tha  ITyaaalaad  Protaotorata.    1 
OMloa  WM  the  latroduotlon  of  laftolattob  of 
protound  eoaaaquaaoaa.  not  only  for 
land   but   for   aU   people   devoted   to   the 
growth  of  demoeratlo  institutions. 

"Mr.  Chirwai  bUl  aaviiagad  tha  replfce- 
mtat  of  txtotint  Afrloan  oourti  with  a  haw 
tyitain  of  local  oourta.  ladapandant  of  [tha 
local  law-enforoemaat  maohlnary  and  ftm- 
powered  to  deal  equally  with  Afrloan  knd 
Boa-Afrioaa  alika.  i 

"Tha  Maarglnf  lUU  of  Nyaaaland  ttiui 
prtparaa  to  Implamant  two  idaala  to  wbioh 
w«  in  tha  United  Stataa  are  vary  firmly  o^- 
BUttad:  flrat,  equality  before  the  law;  knd 
leoond,  the  abaolute  divorcement  of  [the 
Judleial  ayetem  from  law  enforoement.*^ 


to  not  very  good.  The  U3.  Information 
Service  in  Blantyre  (iS  mllea  aouth)  haa 
neither  books  to  spare  nor  money  to  open 
up  a  Zomba  branch.  We  need  not  teU  you 
that  anyone  etoantng  out  hto  or  her  library 
would  find  a  welcome  home  for  old  book»— 
even  if  they  are  in  poor  condition.  We'll 
even  be  glad  to  pay  tha  freight  bill,  but 
books  are  needed  desperately. 

We  have  also  begun  to  organlae  an  ex- 
perimental poultry  farm  here  In  eonneotlon 
with  the  Mhool.  The  ehloken  for  eating  pur- 
poaei  U  poor  all  ov«r  eouthern  Afrloa— due 
mainly  to  a  failure  to  grow  the  blrda  prop< 
eriy.  If  you  care  to  send  along  advice  re- 
lardlng  oare  and  feeding  of  ohlokeai  pleaae 
do. 


Mrs.   NEUBERQBR.    Mr.    Pretl(Mnt, 

theae  two  articles  and  the  orl^al 
apeech  by  Mr.  Chirwa  were  called  toiniy 
attenUon  by  Mr.  Jay  Jaoobaon,  a  fort|ier 
member  of  my  itaff,  who  U  now  worung 
In  Nyaealand  aa  an  advlaer  to  the  liin- 
letry  of  Juatloe  there.  Every  monthllay 
and  his  wife,  Patricia,  who  waa  formerly 
aecretary  to  Cheater  Bowles,  prepaid  a 
"newsletter"  so  that  they  might  Infc, 
their  many  friends  of  their  work, 
Africa.  I  read  with  great  Interest 
reports  they  send  from  Nyasaland. 
would  like  to  share  with  other  MemI 
of  the  Senate  a  portion  of  their  la 
report  which  details  their  work  as  vol 
tear  night  school  Instructors  in  Engl 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  U-. 
tlon  of  the  newsletter  telling  of  their 
night  school  experience  be  printed  at  ttiis 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excef-pt 
from  the  news  letter  was  ordered  to' be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Our  days  become  more  busy.  We  have 
Joined  the  staff  (and  comprise  the  En^sh 
department)  of  Zomba  Secondary  I^ht 
School.  Jay  teaches  literature  and  we  skkre 
the  grammar,  ptmctuatlon.  and  spelling.  Iwe 
teach  In  a  Qovemment  school  with  cut  Wees 
for  beams  and  a  corrugated  Iron  roof,  ifce 
blackboards  are  ao  pitted  that  It  Is  Imfios- 
slble  to  write  a  two-syllable  word  that  ian 
be  seen  clearly. 

There  to  no  electricity  and  when  the  $un 
goes  down  behind  Mount  Zomba,  we  contlftue 
by  kerosene  lamp.  The  students  must  pay  a 
fee  of  about  S7  a  year,  with  two  tena»  a 
year.  Though  each  student  has  a  peaicil. 
many  have  no  writing  paper  and  moat  hf^ve 
no  hooka,  even  though  the  Uteratiure  books 
cost  only  60  cents.  It  Is  not  unusual  lor 
four  or  five  students  to  crowd  around  the 
desk  of  the  one  boy  or  man  with  a  book]  to 
follow  what  Is  being  taught.  That  we^c- 
oompltoh  anything  at  all  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  students  and  the  cl06e 
attention  paid  in  class,  even  though  moet)  of 
them  have  been  up  since  before  the  sun  and 
do  a  full  day's  work  before  coming  to  sclvktl. 

Most  students  are  adults.  althoughsSne 
are  yotmgsters  who  have  either  failed  tUelr 
examinations  for  the  day  school  or  five 
passed  and  found  the  next  higher  schbol 
too  crowded  to  take  them.  All  are  very 
poUtlcaUy  eonaclous  and  the  best  way  to 
get  or  hold  attention  Is  to  use  Independeaee 
the  Malawi  Congresa  Party,  or  Dr.  BandZas 
a  term  of  reference. 

The  hbrary  of  the  school  currently  cOn- 
slsto  of  one  book— several  short  storlee  by 
F.  Scott  FltEgerald  that  Trlcla  and  I  h«ve 
flnlahed  reading.  The  atudents  are  na^ 
anxious  for  anything  to  read.  The  ^y 
library  here  Is  the  British  Consul's  and  that 


PROSPECTS  OOOD  FOR  BQUAL  PAY 
FOR  BQUAL  WORK  LIOI8LA- 
TION 

Mrs,  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
today  one-third  of  the  labor  force  is 
fominlne.  in  March  l&ei  there  were 
34.2  million  women  In  the  civilian  labor 
force,  of  whom  only  8.7  million  were 
single.  By  1870  there  will  be  about  SO 
million  women  u'orkers,  6  million  more 
than  in  1960.  This  represenU  a  15-per- 
cent increase  or  women,  as  compared  to 
a  15 -percent  Increase  for  men.  One  out 
of  every  three  women  is  working. 

All  too  frequently,  however,  women  do 
not  receive  eqvial  pay  for  equal  work.  I 
believe  enactment  of  legislation  provid- 
ing equal  pay  for  equal  work  Is  a  matter 
of  simple  Justice.  Twenty-nine  States, 
including  Oregon,  have  laws  which  pro- 
vide for  equal  pay^for  equal  work,  but  It 
Is  a  matter  of  record  that  oftentimes 
women  are  discriminated  against,  and 
receive  less  pay  for  the  same  work. 

President  Kennedy's  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  on  which  I  serve, 
has  recommended  and  endorsed  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  to  enact  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
has  made  real  progress  this  year.  The 
bill.  H.R.  11677.  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  July  25.  The  Senate 
Labor  and  Education  Committee  Is  giv- 
ing It  active  consideration. 

The  absence  of  an  equal  pay  law 
serves  as  a  general  depressant  on  wage 
levels.  "Unequal  pay  for  equal  work" 
is  a  constant  threat  to  male  wage  earn- 
ers for  the  simple  reason  that  employers 
either  tend  to  replace  men  with  women 
workers  or  fill  newly  created  Jobs  with 
women. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  August  10  reported  the  prospects 
good  for  the  enactment  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  leglslaUon.  While  the  bill 
was  weakened  somewhat  by  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  House,  I  am  highly 
optimistic  that  a  strong  bill  will  be  en- 
acted into  law  this  year.  As  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt.  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  testified: 

The  payment  of  lower  wages  to  women 
workers  for  the  same  or  comparable  work  as 
that  performed  by  men  workers  Is  contrary 
to  the  concept  of  equality  and  justice  In 
which  we  believe. 

Mr.  President,  women  make  up  the 
largest  untopped  source  of  manpower  in 
the  United  States,  If  the  emerging  re- 
quirements for  highly  educated  people 
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to  flu  Important  poeltions  are  to  be  met. 
busmesa  and  Government  miast  uae  this 
source  more  cffaettTohr.  Tbey  ahould, 
of  oouree.  be  rewarded  monetarily  on 
the  baala  of  ahUlty  and  parfonnanee. 

Mr,  Preeldeot,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks In  the  RaootB  the  article  of  Au- 
gust 10  by  Thomaa  P.  Nelson.  aUtr 
reporter  of  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  on 
equal  pay  for  eiiual  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 
as  foUowa: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  8U>eet  Journal.  Aug.  10. 1868] 
BOL  To  AsBoas  WoMSN  Bquai.  Pat  AtAaica 

Munormu'  LoaaTiare    »ct  BaLAm  Ar- 

TAcx  Onrm  Bum  Oxanci  To  Bi-ook  Pas- 

SAOin  aaMAToa  Towaa  Coot  to  Owmisiife 
(By  n^omai  P.  Nelson) 

W AaNiM  entw.— TiM  Utlle-aotleed  maroh  of 
Amerleaa  womanhood  toward  parhape  Ite 
greateet  ooaqwet  siaoe  wiaalaff  the  rlgat  to 
vote  U  years  afo  le  areualag  Sauted  paaga 
of  amay  among  apokeamea  lor  the  NaUoa'a 
employere. 

The  prtse  la  new  legtalaUon  to  assure  the 
ladlee  the  eame  pay  aa  men  for  equal  work— 
a  feoUniat  oauae  with  orlglna  datiag  back  to 
the  aght  for  auffrage.  As  earty  asthe  laacs. 
for  eaaaaple.  women  ehaUanged  male  salary 
auperlortty  by  tormlng  their  own  barfamiag 
unite,  auoh  aa  the  United  TaUoreaaea  Society 
In  New  Tork  and  tha  Lady  Shoe  Blndera  of 
Lynn.  Uaaa. 

Now,  with  the  help  of  the  Kennedy  admln- 
IstraUon.  rletory  at  laat  appear*  near.  Pro- 
posed leglalatlon  haa  claarad  the  Houaa  and. 
barring  a  last-mlnuta  hitch,  aaama  likely  to 
win  Senate  approval.  "It  looka  unstoppaUe 
now."  a  Senate  Democrat  Judgea.  "X  dont 
see  bow  anybody  can  beat  It." 

Though  they  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
bUI  In  tbe  House,  business  groups  suddenly 
have  become  quite  alarmed  at  Its  potential 
lor  Injecting  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  Into 
corporate  dealings  with  employees.  A  hastily 
moblltaed  campaign  aeeks  to  bottle  up  tbe 
measure,  or  at  least  rerlae  It.  in  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  So  far.  however,  the  effort 
has  attracted  little  sympathy — even  from  the 
two  panel  members  btialnwa  apokeemen  re- 
gard as  most  understanding,  oonaerrative 
Republican  Senatora  Ooldwatbb,  of  Arlaona. 
and  Towaa.  of  Taiaa.  ('"HieyYe  tired  of  pull- 
ing bxislneaa'  cheatnuta  out  of  the  flre  in 
the  Senate,  and  they're  aaylng.  "Why  didn't 
you  try  In  the  Houae?'"  a  colleague  con- 
fides.) But  the  preaaure  promises  to  become 
more  Intense. 
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KNTsaa  THs  TaxNCBaa 

In  the  forefront  of  the  belated  campaign 
is  the  XJB.  Chamber  of  Conuneroe.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  Capitol  HIU  the  organisation 
placed  Itaeir  foursquare  "with  those  who 
would  eliminate  injustice  and  Inequity 
wherever  It  may  exlat."  But  at  the  aame 
time  the  organiaaUon  declared.  "We  do  not 
wish  to  see  Federal  leglsUtlon  enacted  which 
would  create  greater  problems  and  bring 
about  greater  inJusUoe." 

Simplified,  this  appears  to  mean  the  cham- 
ber bellevea  In  chivalry  but  of^xwea  the 
ladles'  bUl.  "It  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor."  the  chamber  asserted,  "vast  new 
powers  over  private  indiistry  with  authortty 
to  investigate  complaints,  conduct  hearings, 
issue  orders,  regulations  and  Interpretation, 
and  InlUate  legal  acUons  to  enforce  com- 
plaints. Moreover.  It  would  i»t>}ect  Oovem- 
ment  Into  the  Job  evaluation  prooeas — a 
prerogative  traditionally  reserved  to  manage- 
ment." 

The  chamber  envlslona  a  host  of  other  dan- 
gers. Among  them:  "Another  vast  Faderal 
bureaucracy"  with  an  annual  budget  begin- 
ning at  more  than  SI  million  and  the  addi- 
tion of  340  employeee  to  Uncle  Sam's  payroU. 


The  crganlmtlon  anggeata  the  ladlao  purmae 
their  eniaade  through  the  ooUecUve  bargain- 
ing prooeaa,  rafchar  than  throfugh  leglalatlon. 

si<AazKo  nraQvtma 
Oa  the  other  hand,  bsoken  of  the  legisla- 
tion inalat  Ifa  high  time  the  Pederai  Oovam- 
ment  did  aomethlng  to  oorreet  what  they 

claim  are  glaring  InequlUea  between  the  pay 
reeolTod  by  men  and  women  performing  the 
same  Jobs.  They  produce  these  flfwes  to 
buttrees  their  arguments : 

Xn  Denver  a  male  bank  taller  la  paM  SSI  for 
a  «0-hour  weak:  a  women  gate  ses.  A  Ohl- 
eago  laundry  olerk  gets  11.68  an  hour  If  male, 
81.17  if  female.  In  Dallas  male  X-ray  tech- 
ntolans  average  8T4.80  a  week;  their  female 
counterparts  are  oaid  886.80.  A  room  olerk 
in  a  Kansas  City  hotel  earna  si. 80  hourly  if 
a  man.  88  cents  if  a  woman. 

Their  ehamploas  contend  that  not  only  Is 
this  unfair  to  the  ladles,  but  It  unds  to  de- 
preee  male  wages  as  well.  "U  the  wage  for 
men  ia  88  an  hour  to  peek  aauaagae  and 
women  are  hired  to  do  the  aame  Job  for  81  .T8. 
then  the  higher  wage  wUI  be  out  back  sooner 
or  later."  a  Butehare'  Union  lobbyiit  haa  tee- 
uaed. 

Whether  real  or  fancied,  this  wage  dia- 
oHminatlon  has  galled  women  almoat  sinee 
they  aret  began  to  compete  with  men  for 
Jobe.  But  only  m  the  80th  century 
did  the  gala  begin  to  make  headway,  and  then 
moatly  at  the  Bute  level.  Twenty-two 
Stataa  now  have  laws  on  the  subject  aome 
■trlngent,  aome  riddled  with  loopholea. 

At  the  national  level,  both  political  parties 
endorsed  the  Idea  In  their  IMO  platforms 
and  tha  principle,  if  not  the  leglalaUon.  at- 
tracted many  employer  groupe.  Still.  untU 
thla  year.  Congreas  remained  an  impregnable 
baatUm  against  the  female  asaault. 

Thla  spring  the  picture  changed  drasti- 
cally. For  one  thing,  the  chairmanship  of 
the  House  Labor  Committee,  a  traditional  ob- 
stacle to  equal  pay  legislation,  paseed  Into 
the  hands  of  Representative  Adam  Clatton 
PowBxx,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  a  friend 
of  the  ladlee.  More  ImportanUy.  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  threw  its  full  weight  be- 
hind the  leglslaUon. 

A   QUIET  8TABT 

With  this  Impetus  a  House  labor  subcom- 
mittee this  spring  conducted  public  hearings 
on  the  legislation — the  first  time  in  12  years 
that  It  had  reached  even  that  preliminary 
atage  In  Congrsss.  Hardly  a  word  waa  spo- 
ken against  the  bUl.  though  the  National 
Aaaoclation  of  Manufacturera — while  paMing 
up  the  opportunity  to  testify— did  file  a  chal- 
lenging atatement.  7%e  Houae.  after  adopt- 
ing aome  amendments,  approved  the  bUl  late 
last  month. 

As  the  bill  stands  now.  here's  how  it  would 
work: 

A  wonum  worker  who  believed  she  was 
underpaid  in  relation  to  an  equally  skilled 
man  doing  equal  work  would  swear  out  a 
complaint  with  the  Labor  Department.  If 
the  Labor  Secretary  found  there  waa  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  the  law 
occurred,  he  would  file  a  charge  with  the 
employer.  The  Labor  Department  would  in- 
vestigate, and  confer  informally  with  the 
employer.  If  the  Department  sustained  the 
charge  and  the  employer  refused  to  comply, 
the  Department  could  file  a  civil  suit  In  UJS. 
district  court.  If  the  court  held  the  law 
waa  violated,  it  could  enjoin  the  employer 
from  further  imlawful  practices  and  order 
him  to  pay  the  woman  employee  up  to  twice 
the  difference  In  wages  owed,  retroactively 
for  up  to  1  year  before  the  charge  was  filed. 

WMABCmjOTOK  OV  Bn.1.  CHABOXD 

Even  some  of  the  bill's  backers,  however, 
agree  the  bill  may  be  dilBcult  to  enforce. 
Repraaentative  Docanz,,  Democrat,  of  Mich- 
igan, aald  In  fact  that  the  changes  on  the 
House  floor  had  "substantially  weakened  If 
not  emasculated"  the  measure.  One  House 
change  substituted  the  word  "equal"  for  the 


administration -propoaed  "ecmpacahla,'' 
ing  aome  deUoate  togal  quastftooa. 
tha  joba  ot  a  male  shoe  ftrrien  and  a 
woman  who  sells  ladles'  shoss  la  the  same 
itcre  may  be  "ocmparahle"  but  tie  tbey 
"equal"T  The  Rouse  also  deleted  a  proviso 
that  would  have  prohibited  aa  employer 
from  equaumng  pay  between  tbe  eeaee  by 
lowering  the  mlarles  of  OMto  essplofees  to 
the  level  of  females, 

DmplU  the  pcUnUal  enforcement  obsta- 
elea.  however,  vote-oonaeloua  Benatera  would 
find  It  an  eitremely  unpleaaant  taak  to  quaah 
the  ladlee'  hopes  at  tbls  lets  hour.  'TlUs 
it  sn  eleeuoa  year;  the  Benaters  caa*t  vote 
against  women,"  aayt  a  lady  legislator  hap. 
ptly.  This  reasoning  u  reinforced  by  the 
fact  that  there  new  are  more  than  84  mUUen 
women  In  the  U.a.  work  foroe.  one-third  ot 
the  total.  Women  last  year  were  the  bread- 
winners for  4,8  million  famUles.  or  10  psr- 
oent  of  the  total. 

Preeldent  Kennedy's  signature,  of  oouree. 
Is  a  eineh.  "The  Kennedy  admtalstratloa 
really  wants  this."  says  a  Benate  Dsmeeret. 
"They  can  build  this  up  as  a  staggeHag  eo- 
oial  aohlenmeat,"  And.  even  the  chsmbsr 
ot  comaMTce  ref«ffnlaes  thai  It  probably 
misaed  the  iMst  by  oterlookiag  the  Kouss 
hearings.  "Nobody  really  was  taking  the 
bin  very  seriously,"  a  ehamber  speiteeman 
esplains,  "but  suddenly  It  has  become  a 
reality." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  lifr.  Preel- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  that  the 
sutonents  and  Insertions  In  the  Racoaa 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oreton  i^;>- 
pear  elsewhere  than  In  the  course  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESmiNa  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AID  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  for  only  a  few  minutes,  be- 
fore the  motion  to  take  a  recess  untU 
Monday  is  made. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  OsxTamHo]  made  an  out- 
standing and  slffnlflcant  speech  on  U.S. 
mlUtary  awlsUnce  to  Latin  America. 
He  pointed  out  that  by  giving  military 
assistance  to  LaUn  America,  we  are  en- 
couraging arms  competition  between 
Latin  American  countries  which  can  ill 
afford  to  waste  their  limited  resources. 
He  referred  to  the  situation  in  Peru, 
where,  on  the  basis  of  XJS.  military  asslst- 
anoe,  a  democratic  regime — and,  of 
course,  in  this  case  the  word  "dono- 
cratlc"  is  spelled  with  a  small  "d"— was 
overthrown, 

Mr.  President,  few  new^>apers  in  the 
United  States  have  as  consistently  sup- 
ported foreign  aid  as  has  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  For  many  years,  during  both 
Republican  administrations  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  supported  foreign  aid.  Re- 
cently the  Milwaukee  Journal  published 
an  editorial  supporting  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OsuKNiNc],  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"This  Latin  American  Aid  Truly  a  'Fruit- 
less Venture.' " 

Of  course,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  sup- 
ports economic  assistance  to  Latin 
America.  But  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
feels  that  the  nearly  $90  million  proposed 
for  military  assistance  to  Latbi  America 
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fii  the  eondng  year  wouM  be  ftt^ery  bad 
InveBtment  fbr  the  American  people  and 
also  for  the  Latin  Americans. 

I  mak  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RcooRD.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd. 
as  follows: 


August  IS 


Tbb  Latin  Ambucam  Aid  Ttrnvr  a  "Peuhudw 

VtarruBi" 

Wben  Peru's  military  forces  recently  seized 

power  from  dvlllan  authorities.  It  was  an 

Amerlcan-bullt  Sherman  tank  commanded 

hj  an  American  trained  army  colonel  that 

smashed  the  gates  of  the  presidential  palace. 

This  was  only  an  incident.    But  as  Senator 

OBtmrxMo.  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  pointed  out 

on  the  Senate  floor  the  other  day.  it  was  a 

tragleaUy   symbolic   Incident.    It   indicated 

the  perverted  use   to   wlilch   U.S.    military 

equipment  has  been  put  In  Latin  America. 

OBvmnra  donanded  that  the  United 
States  stop  giving  military  assistance  to 
lAtln  America.  He  called  the  program  an 
unsuitable  and  fruitless  venture  whose  evils 
far  outweigh  whatever  benefits  we  hoped  to 
achieve.    It  U  dlfllcult  not  to  agree. 

The  program  is  only  10  years  old,  but  In 
that  time  appropriations  have  mounted  from 
•300,000  in  fiscal  1953  to  $91,800,000  in  fiscal 
19«1.  TTiey  will  soon  exceed  half  a  bUlion 
dollars  cumulatively. 

Aid  Is  extended  in  the  name  of  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  relieve  our  hard-pressed  Latin 
XMlghbors  of  having  to  use  their  limited 
funds  for  military  piirpaaes.  But  the  aid  has 
not  reduced  this  Nation's  defense  bxirden. 
Neither  has  It  kept  Impoverished  Latin  na- 
tions from  engaging  in  an  arms  race  and 
acquiring  weapons  they  cannot  afford  and 
in  many  cases  do  not  know  how  to  use. 

Not  content  with  a  dosen  American  F-86 
Jet  fighter  planes  of  Korean  war  vintage,  the 
Peruvian  Air  Force  bought  16  more  modem 
Hawker  Hunters  from  Britain— even  though 
three  of  the  F-86'B  had  been  cracked  up  the 
first  month. 

Argentina  has  been  buying  planes  from 
Britain.  Italy.  Canada,  and  Germany,  in  ad- 
dition to  receiving  S4.9  million  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid.  Tet  Just  a  week  ago  Argentina  ne- 
gotiated a  $500  million  loan — $200  million 
of  It  from  the  United  States— to  try  to  put 
its  financial  hoxise  in  ocder. 

Poverty  stricken  Ecuador  bought  six  Can- 
berra bombers  from  Britain  at  an  estimated 
$1.4  million  apiece.  Within  days  its  airmen 
cracked  up  two  of  them.  And  Ecuador  has 
received  $31.7  million  in  military  aid  from 
the  United  States. 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  counting 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  correct  some 
of  Latin  America's  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. This  program  demands  democratic 
reforms  by  the  Uitins  and  a  dedication  of 
their  limited  resources  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Yet  our  military  aid  program  en- 
courages arming,  drains  resources,  and  puts 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  very  people 
who  have  shown  so  often  they  have  no  in- 
terest in  democratic  principles. 

Said  Senator  Oeoxhinc:  "If  the  Latin 
American  governments  feel  they  must  sac- 
rifice their  precious,  meager  resources  for 
the  maintenance  of  oversized  and  obsolete 
miUtary  establishments,  1  say— let  them 
But  let  us  not  contribute  to  their  folly  from 
our  own  hard  jffessed  TVeasury,  and  our  own 
mounting  debt  and  oiir  unfav(»^ble  balance 
of  payments." 


HARD 


pointed  out  that  already  this  year  fbur 
Senators — extranely  conscientious,  ible. 
and  hard-working  Members  of  the  Sjen- 
ate— have  died. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  tre- 
slst  pointing  out  that  at  this  session  the 
burden  on  Senators  has  been  less  than 
that  at  any  other  session  in  a  long,  ling 
time.  For  example,  the  session  tod^  is 
only  the  third  or  fourth  Saturday  Ses- 
sion this  year,  and  we  are  coming  clt)se 
to  adjournment  time;  and  there  h^ve 
been  very  few  evening  sessions  this  yflar. 
So  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  corredtly 
claim  that  the  session  this  year  has  had 
a  harmful  effect  on  the  health  of  S«ia- 
tors.  In  fact,  I  believe  our  leader^lp 
has  been  more  considerate  of  Senators 
than  has  any  previous  leadership  over  a 
long,  long  period. 

Mr.  President,  far  from  shorteajng 
life,  I  believe  that  hard  work  and  long 
hours,  either  by  Senators  or  by  anyone 
else,  help  lengthen  life. 

Yesterday,  two  very  distinguished 
Americans,  one  of  them  78  years  old,  aind 
the  other  88  years  old — I  refer  to  former 
President  Truman  and  former  President 
Hoover— met.  Both  of  these  distin- 
guished Americans  served  in  a  positt)on 
far  more  demanding  and  exacting  and 
subject  to  much  more  tension  than  tiie 
position  of  U.S.  Senator;  yet  they  have 
lived  and  served  in  many  importaint 
ways  for  many,  many  years. 

At  about  the  same  time,  two  other 
very  distinguished  persons— fomier 
President  Eisenhower  and  former  Priftie 
Minister  Winston  Churchill,  of  Gniat 
Britain— met.  Mr.  Churchill  is  crowd- 
ing 90  years  of  age;  and  although  former 
President  Eisenhower  once  had  sc«he 
health  problem,  when  he  was  President 
he  seems  to  be  very  healthy  at  the  age 
of  70-plus  years. 

So  it  seems  perfectly  possible  for  per- 
sons to  Uve  very  full  lives  and  to  carry 
very  heavy  responsibilities  and  to  be  sub- 
jected to  great  amounts  of  tension,  with- 
out having  their  lives  shortened  because 
of  hard  work. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that, 
in  the  future,  consideration  will  be  eiv^n 
to  the  possibility  of  holding  night  s« 
sions  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  the  Sena 
is  a  most  important  body;  but  I  bellete 
that  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  oMr 
system  in  recent  years  has  been  th$,t 
there  have  not  been  very  significant  de- 
bates in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  that  is  that  there  is  great  pressure 
on  Senators  to  demonstrate  courtesy  aOd 
consideration  for  their  colleagues  and 
therefore  not  to  debate  some  of  the  is- 
sues in  the  detail  in  which  many  Senators 
feel  they  should  be  debated. 

I  raise  this  point,  as  one  Member  0f 
tne  Senate — although  probably  in  la 
small  mhiority  on  this  question,  as  I 
am  on  many  others— but  I  feel  that  Ih 
the  Senate  there  can  be  more  extended 
debate  than  We  have  had  without  loh 
curring  any  possibility  of  threatening  the 
health  or  the  well-being  of  Senators 


in  accordance  with  an  agreement  which 
I  understand  has  previously  been 
reached — that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  Monday  morning,  at  10  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  Monday.  August 
13,  1962,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


^■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Arcrsx  13, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Stanley  B.  Steinhart.  of  the 
Jericho  Jewish  Center.  Jericho,  Long  Is- 
land, N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 
"*n  "73  nno  nwjvm  d7t»  »n  yrr  nrw , 

"Thou  who  knowest  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe  and  the  hidden  secrets  of  all 
living  creations"  help  us  to  become  bet- 
ter human  beings  by  reckoning  with 
Thy  divine  will.  Guide  us  in  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  ourselves,  our  Nation, 
our  universe,  and  our  God.  Let  us  ever 
be  cognizant  that  Thou  knowest  all. 
Help  to  make  our  hearts  serve  Thee  in 
joy.  Give  ovu-  friends  the  discernment 
to  realize  that  what  we  do  here  in  this 
august  House  Is  solely  in  the  interest  of 
world  tranquillity  and  indeed  benefits 
all.  Help  them  to  understand  that 
what  we  seek  is  friendship  and  good  will, 
not  aggrandizement  nor  domination. 

Let  us  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
prophet  Micha's  words  are  your 
thoughts. 

oy  no7  vani  ,non  nanm  dmpd  rmv  dk  o,, 

"The  Lord  requires  of  man:  Do  jus- 
tice, love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
God." 

Let  us  live  by  this  utterance.    Amen. 


HOURS 


WORK  AND  LONO 
DONT  HURT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  ear- 
lier today  reference  was  made  to  the 
great  strain  on  Senators;  and  it  waa 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY  AT  10  AM. 
^^Mr.   PROXBflRE.    Mr.   President,   |k 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  b«T 
lore  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move-^ 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  9.  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills,  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Siwai 

Din; 

H.R.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Mortellltl; 

H.R.  3127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amrlk  S. 
Warlch; 

H.R.  3507.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Departments 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  of  certain  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  at  Luke-WU- 
llams  Air  Force  Range,  Yuma,  Ariz.,  for  de- 
fense purposes; 

H.R.  3508.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended; 

H.R.  6219.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel  Bar- 
Ho  IV  to  be  used  In  the  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  6456.  An  act  to  permit  the  tugs  John 
Moen,  Jr.,  and  Steve  W.  to  be  documented 
for  use  In  the  coastwise  trade; 

Hll  7649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
Invisible  Stitch  Machine  Co..  Inc..  now  known 
aa  Lewis  Sewing  Machine  Co.; 


1962 


HJL  TMl.  An  act  to  permit  the  Tewel  LncTcy 
UntU  to  be  4oeaiB«ated  for  llmitod  nae  la 
the  ooMtwlM  trade: 

H.B.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  aectlon  100  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnlatratlw 
Senricaa  Act  of  IMO.  ••  amended,  relative  to 
the  General  Supply  Fund; 

HJl.  8168.  An  act  to  admit  the  oU  screw 
tugs  Barbmra.  Ivalee.  Lpdim.  and  AVee  and  tb* 
barges  noHda.  DBi.  Mo.  »20.  and  No.  MS  to 
American  reglctry  and  to  permit  their  tue  in 
the  coastwise  trade  while  they  are  owned  by 
Standard  Dredging  Corp,  a  New  Jersey  o>r- 
poratlon; 

H.B.  10808.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Eliza- 
beth A.  Johnson; 

H  Jl.  11843.  An  act  to  amend  sections  ai6(e) 
and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate  Oaaunert:e  Act 
relating  to  the  estabUahment  of  throuah 
routes  and  Joint  rates; 

H.J.Res.439.  Joint  resolution  authortzinc 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  place  in  the  SUtuary 
HaU  coUection  at  the  UA  Capitol  the  lUtue 
of  Kusehlo  Francisco  Kino; 

H.  Oon.  Res.  800.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlitog  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
parts  1.  8.  8.  and  7  of  the  hearings  held  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Edncatton  and  Labor 
on  the  impact  of  imparts  and  exports;  and 

H.  Con.  Bee.  608.  Concurrent  leaolutioo  to 
authorise  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements To  Commemorate  the  100th  An- 
niversary of  the  ut  Inaugural  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  message  alao  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  paaaed.  with  amendmenU  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

Hit.  883.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  8  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish medical  advisory  paneU  to  reaolvs  con- 
flicts of  evidence  In  questions  involving  serv- 
ice connection  of  disabilities  or  deaths; 

HJl.  887.  An  act  to  amend  section  4006  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
cases  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals BhaU  contain  a  brief  statement  of  the 
facu  of  the  case  appefOed.  with  a  citetkm 
and  applicaUon  ai  the  Uw.  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  ofitce  appealed  from, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8728.  An  act  to  amend  title  S8.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  assign  a  total  rating  for  compen- 
sation to  a  veteran  granted  service  connec- 
Uon  for  bllndnssB  of  one  eye  who  sohssqusnt 
to  separation  from  active  duty  Incurs  blind- 
ness in  the  remaining  eye; 

HJl.  6334.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoraUon 
of  certain  widows  and  children  to  the  rolls 
upon  annulment  of  their  marriages  or  re- 
marriages, and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  7783.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  i»fm1i 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HH.  7913.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  bring  the  number  of  cadets 
at  the  United  States  Mmtary  Academy  and 
the  United  Stotes  Air  Force  Academy  up  to 
full  strength;  and 

HJl.  11018.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  con- 
cerning gifts  to  minors  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 
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American  ragtstry  and  to  panatt  their  we 
la  the  coastwise  trade;  ^^ 

«Ai**"v^**^  *°  •uthortss  tbs  Sscrstary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  eertaln  i«m 
^tuated  in  the  vicinity  of  Unalaklset. 
Alaska,   to  Mrs.  Wmiam  K.  Belt^ 

8.  lice.  An  act  authorizing  the'  convey- 
•aoe  or  certain  property  in  the  dty  of  Sui 
rajjo^  the  regents  at  the  University  of 

8. 1842.  An  act  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies 
of  the  genetics  of  sport  fishes  and  to  carrv 
out  selective  breeding  of  such  fishes  to  de- 
velop  strains  with  Inherent  attributes  valu- 
able In  programs  of  research,  fish  hatchery 
production,  and  management  of  recreational 
flahery  resources; 

S.  2868.  An  act  to  release  the  right.  tlUe. 
or  interest.  U  any,  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  streets  in  the  village  of  Heybum. 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  revwter  In  patent 
for  public  reserves; 

S.  3811.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  educational  and 
training  films  for  use  by  deaf  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  8071.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  HldaveC 
Danish  Nakashidze;  ' 

e.  8090.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio  da 
Costa; 

S.  8100.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Oeoigeluwu.  Colo . 
to  Prank  W.  Whltenack; 

S.  3117.  An  act  to  promote  the  ooordina- 
tlon  and  development  of  effecUve  FMeral 
and  SUte  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  SUtes  for  outdoor  recreation  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 3264.  An  act  to  authorise'  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Bngenie  II.  owned  by  j.  c.  Strout,  of  Mil- 
bridge.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  fuU  coastwise 
privUeges; 

8.  S8S8.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  American 
Symphony  Or^beetra  League; 

8.8380.  An  act  to  designate  the  second 
Monday  in  October  as  National  Teachers' 
Day; 

S.  3438.  An  act  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  Judges  to  the  municipal  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  municipal  coxirt  of 
appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  DUtrtct  of  ColxmibU; 

S.  3S04.  An  act  to  provide  for  alternate 
representaUon  of  secretarial  officers  on  the 
Migratory  Bird  Oonservatlon  Coaunlsslon, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.3629.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1963  with 
regard  to  reimbursement  of  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  account; 

8-8807.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Cods,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the 
granting  of  national  service  life  insurance  to 
certain  veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
insurance;  and 

BJ.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
AprU  21.  1868.  as  a  day  for  observance  of  the 
oounge  displayed  by  the  uprising  in  tlie  War- 
saw ghetto  against  the  Nazis. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  foUowing  Uties,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested: 

S.  689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karl  Helns 
Agar; 

S.  824.  An  act  to  admit  the  vassals  Fort 
Town.  Maple  City,  and  WindmtU  Point  to 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LOWELL 
STOCKMAN 

liir.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

liCr.  ULUCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  today  to  repent  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  RepresentatLyes  the 


death  <a  the  former  disUngul^Md .- 

ber^thls  body,  the  Honorabla  lioweo 
Stockman,  who  aerred  my  rnffwiraiikiinl 
<Ustrlet,  the  Beoood  Oongreaahmal  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon,  witli  great  dtettnetton 
between  January  3.  194S,  and  January 
3.  19SS.  and  who  died  last  Tlrarsday  at 
his  home  in  BeDerue,  Waah. 

Urm^  Stockman  had  many  friends 
hi  this  Congress.  He  was  a  man  big  In 
stature  and  Mg  in  ndnd.  He  was  a  m^r^ 
of  vision,  not  bound  by  narrow  tradi- 
tions, who  locked  ahead  with  Imagina- 
tion and  new  ideas.  He  had  the  ccorage 
of  his  convictions. 

He  was  warm  and  friendly  in  the  best 
Western  tradition.  LoweD  Stockman  win 
be  sorely  missed  by  his  multitude  of 
f rioids.  Bonx  on  a  farm  near  Helix,  in 
Umatilla  County.  Oreg..  on  April  13. 1901. 
U>well  attended  public  aebools  at  Pen- 
dleton, Oreg.,  and  was  graduated  from 
Oregon  State  University  at  Corvallis  In 
1922.  He  was  a  wheat  rancher,  and  a 
very  successful  one.  in  Umatilla  County. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  hard  woi^ 

I^iwell  Stockman  was  first  elected  to 
the  78th  Congress  and  was  thereafter 
reelected  to  the  four  succeeding  Con- 
gresses. In  1952  he  was  not  a  candidate 
for  renomination.  WhOe  in  Congress 
he  was  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  where  he  served 
with  great  distinction.  His  leadership 
and  hiiUative  rendered  a  great  and  last- 
ing contribution  to  his  State  and  Nation. 
Lowell  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Dor- 
cas, who  was  also  greatly  loved  and  ad- 
nUred  here  in  the  Nation's  Caidtal.  and 
by  his  three  children,  a  aon.  William. 
and  two  daughters.  MAry  and  Margery. 
Lowell  Stockman  was  a  good  friend 
of  mine.  His  friendship  knew  no  party 
lines.  Although  not  of  my  poUtical 
party,  he  helped  me  along  the  way  with 
valuable  advice,  assistance  and  en- 
couragement. His  death  is  a  great  per- 
sonal loss  to  me.  To  his  widow,  Dorcas, 
and  his  three  children  I  offer  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  omdolence. 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to 
Congress  with  Lowell  Stockman  hi  1943. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  welL 
I  considered  Lowell  Stockman  an  honest 
man  who  loved  good  fellowship  and 
abhorred  hypocrisy  or  affectation.  This, 
I  think  made  his  life  one  that  was  pleas- 
ant for  all  who  were  close  to  him  and 
stamped  him  as  a  true  and  lasting 
friend,  and  always  a  good  citiaen  of  the 
country  that  he  loved  so  dearly. 

Lowell  loved  to  play  golf  when  he  could 
get  away  from  his  congressional  duties 
here  cm  the  Hill,  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
often  to  play  with  him.  Only  the  other 
day.  after  Lowell  had  been  visiting  here, 
we  were  dianiwBing  some  of  the  things  he 
had  done  in  sheer  fun  on  the  golf  course. 
Lowell  was  a  huge  man  and  when  he 
laid  wood  to  a  ball  in  the  right  way.  It 
was  apt  to  go  som^^lace— adiere  was 
not  always  certahi.  But  that  took  none 
of  the  aest  of  the  game  away  from  LowelL 
He  loved  the  outdoors  and  no  matter 
what  predicament  he  might  find  for  his 
next  diot,  he  was  always  equal  to  the 
occasion. 


■if, 
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.  L<nrd)  UvBd  tbe  good  life  and  made  a 
tremendous  eactrlbutlon  bere  In  Con- 
freaa.  In  his  own  great  State  of  Qr^on 
and  more  lately  at  Eastgate  where  he 
>»i*y"fcf  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Seattle.  We  will  sorely  miss  this  friaid, 
but  we  can  be  glad  that  he  lived  and 
moved  amongst  us  for  his  life  was  the 
embodiment  of  good  friendship  and  con- 
structive purpose. 

Along  with  all  of  my  colleagues,  I 
wish  to  extend  the  deQ>est  ssrmpathy  of 
Sally,  my  wife,  and  me  to  Dorcas,  his 
widow,  and  to  the  family. 

liir.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

lAr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
extrane  sorrow  that  I  Just  now  learned 
of  tbe  passing  of  one  of  my,  good  friends. 
Lowdl  Stockman.  He  was  one  of  the 
fine,  truly  high-grade  gentlemen  who 
served  in  this  body. 

I  knew  Lowell  as  a  competent,  hard- 
working member  of  the  great  Committee 
on  A]»uropriations,  but  I  will  always  re- 
member him  best  as  a  person  of  unusual 
porscmal  charm  who  Just  naturally  made 
friends.  And  all  of  us  who  knew  him 
recogniaed  his  friendliness  as  completely 
genuine. 

Lowell  Stockman  loved  people  and  I 
am  certain  that  because  of  that  wonder- 
ful rldiness  of  his  character  his  was  a 
hvpy  And  most  rewarding  life. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  UULMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  frmn  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  grief  and  sorrow  over  the 
passing  of  my  friend  Lowell  Stockman. 
I,  too.  came  to  the  Congress  with  Lowell 
In  1943.  He  served  here  with  distinction 
and  credit.  He  rendered  great  service  to 
his  constituents  and  the  entire  country. 
He  was  one  of  my  very  good  friends. 
His  wife,  a  most  charming  lady,  is  a  good 
friand  of  Mrs.  Abemethy  and  myself. 
We  share  her  sorrow  and  grief.  To  her, 
and  the  family  I  should  like  to  extend 
my  sympathy  and  express  deep  and  pro- 
found sorrow  over  the  untimely  passing 
of  Lowell  Stockman,  who  was  indeed  a 
fine  man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  this  morning  that  Low- 
ell Stocknian  had  passed  away.  I  saw 
him  here  in  the  Capitol  just  a  few  days 
ago.  He  i^peared  to  be  the  same  strong, 
rugged  American  that  served  wiUi  us 
here  in  the  House  a  few  years  ago.  He 
was  strong  in  body,  strong  in  mind,  and 
strong  in  character. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  guest  of  him  and  of  his  charming  wife 
and  daughters  in  their  beautiful  Oregon 
home.  "ITiey  were  wonderful,  friendly 
and  hospitable  people.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  have  been  able  to  have  counted  them 
among  my  friends.  It  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  learned  of 
the  deftth  of  Lowell  Stockman.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 


■  »    I    »•  AAJ 

siltle- 


Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  |  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  X7LLBCAN.    I  yield  to  the  get 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I|  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  remkrks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  on  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend,  Ix)well  Stock- 
man. Lowell  Stockman  was  not  oo^y  a 
big  man  physically,  but  he  was  big  of 
heart  and  big  of  mind.  Those  of  us 
who  served  with  him  in  the  Housfe  of 
Representatives  will  remember  him  jas  a 
Congressman  who  represented  his  [dis- 
trict with  dignity  and  honor.  He  wIeis  a 
diligent  worker  for  those  proposals  Wfiich 
were  for  the  good  of  his  State  and  his 
Nation.  We  shall  miss  him  tremendpus- 
ly.  Our  sincere  sympathy  goes  to  his 
lovely  wife,  Dorcas,  and  to  his  fine  lihil- 
dren. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will!  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  begin  my  service  in  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time  as  the  Honoriable 
Lowell  Stockman.  Congressmsm  Ij&KeW 
Stockman  was  my  personal  friend.  Our 
association  and  friendship  was  not!  di- 
vided by  the  aisle  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Lowell  Stockman  was  a 
man  of  great  physical  stature,  digi|iity, 
and  wisdom.  He  measured  up  to  this 
stature  as  a  Member  of  Congreai^  in 
courage,  fidelity,  and  devotion  to  the 
problems  of  the  people  of  his  district 
whom  he  represented  so  ably  and  well. 
Mr.  Stockwell  was  a  dedicated  American. 
He  supported  legislation  according  td  the 
principles  enunciated  for  the  general 
welfare  by  the  platform  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  He  served  in  Congress  dur- 
ing difBcult  times,  with  courage  andaor- 
Utude. 

My  personal  friendship  with  LchweU 
Stockman  was  enhanced  by  associajtion 
with  his  lovely  and  charming  wife  and 
their  children  while  they  were  in  W|ish- 
ington. 

It  was  a  source  of  much  regret  toi  me, 
as  to  every  Member  of  Congress  and  the 
legion  of  friends  outside  of  the  Congress 
who  knew  Lowell  and  his  wife.  Don-cas, 
when  Lowell  decided  to  retire  ^om 
Congress  and  return  to  his  biome 
State  of  Oregon,  which  he  loved,  and 
which  he  so  ably  and  conscientiously 
represented.  We  have  missed  L«(well 
and  his  family  since  liis  retirement. 

It  was  a  happy  occasion  for  me  about 
3  weeks  ago  when  Lowell  returned  to 
Washington  and  I  had  an  opportunUiy  to 
talk  with  him.  His  charming  personality 
and  completely  objective  observations  of 
Congress  and  the  state  of  the  Nation,  and 
of  the  world,  impressed  me  very  much. 

We  remember  Lowell  for  his  deeds, 
courage,  integrity,  and  devotion  to  ^uty 
and  high  piupose.  I  enjoyed  Lowell's 
friendship  and  shall  long  cherish  the 
memory  of  this  congenial,  court^us, 
warmhearted  gentleman.  His  pafising 
is  a  grave  personal  loss  *o  me;  a  d|edi- 
cated  American,  a  devoted  father  and 
family  man.  To  his  wife,  ctiildren.  jand 
grandchildren,  my  family  Joins  me  iii|  ex- 
pressing our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
on  the  passing  of  Lowell,  the  man. 


Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  untimely  death  of  Lowell  Stockman, 
a  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Oregon, 
came  as  a  shock  to  me  as  well  as  to  his 
host  of  friends.  He  was  elected  to  the 
78th  Congress  the  same  year  that  I  was. 
and  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I 
saw  him  here  in  Washington  and  we  en- 
joyed renewing  our  friendship.  While  in 
Congress  I  served  with  him  on  commit- 
tees ;  I  learned  to  respect  the  keenness  of 
his  mind  and  his  sound  judgment.  He 
was  a  man's  man  with  a  heart  as  big  as 
his  frame  and  a  charming,  delightful 
sense  of  humor.  Everyone  was  fond  of 
him  and  respected  him,  and  when  he  left 
Congress,  it  was  a  distinct  loss  to  all  of 
us. 

I  extend  to  his  widow  and  his  children 
my  sincere  sympathy  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  memory  of  his  fruitful  and  active 
life  will  always  be  a  source  of  comfort 
and  joy  to  them  in  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  life  and  services  of  the  late  Lowell 
Stockman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Northwest  suffered  a  grievous  loss 
last  week  with  the  death  of  a  former 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Lowell  Stockman. 

Mr.  Stockman  retired  from  Congress 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  82d  Congress — 
thereby  completing  five  terms  of  valuable, 
honorable,  devoted  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  to  the  Nation.  His 
six-foot-six  height  earned  him  the  title 
of  the  "Paul  P.  Bunyan  of  Oregon  poli- 
tics," a  man  who  was  looked  up  to  be- 
cause of  his  literal  and  figurative  statiure. 

He  followed  the  typical  path  of  many 
poor  American  boys  who  sought  to  im- 
prove themselves.  He  put  himself 
through  the  State  agricultural  college 
by  summer  work  as  a  farmhand.  He 
kept  ills  family — wife  and  three  chil- 
dren— warm  during  the  fearful  depres- 
sion-year winters  by  burning  his  wheat 
crop.  He  became  known  as  an  experi- 
menter with  specialized  crops.  In  the 
early  1940's  he  was  the  largest  grower 
in  the  Northwest  of  crested  grass  seed, 
a  Siberian  importation  for  reseeding 
grange  land. 

He  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
Party  and  was  elected  to  five  terms  in  the 
Congress  from  the  Second  Oregon  Con- 
gressional District.  He  served  as  a 
valued  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  where  his  abundant 
knowledge  and  information  about  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  West  and 
its  needs  served  the  committee  in  good 
stead. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in 
the  Record  an  obituary  of  Mr.  Stockman 
that  appeared  in  the  August  10  Ore- 
gonian. 

Late    Lowell    Stockman    Ttpical    Oeecon 

Politico 

(By  Michael  Mahoney) 

Oregon's   former   Republican   17.8.   Bepre- 

aentative  Lowell  stockman,  who  died  Thurs- 
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day  at  83  In  BeUevue.  Waah..  was  a  politician 
of  a  kind  fraquently  Men  In  Oregon.  He 
■tanehly  defended  the  eooaomlc  tnteieeti 
of  the  Northweet  and  hla  district;  he  tome- 
times  defied  convention  and  behaved  like  a 
maverick:  and  on  occasion  he  could  display 
a  stubborn  streak. 

Elected  In  1043.  he  served  five  terms  In 
the  HovLse  of  Representatives,  retiring  in 
1952.  He  gained  the  repuutlon  of  "biggest 
man  in  Ciongreas."  for  he  was  6  feet,  6  Inches 
tall,  and  welded  260  pounds. 

A  wheat  farmer  from  Helix,  near  Pendle- 
ton, he  Introduced  legislation  designed  to 
promote  the  economic  Interests  of  the  farm- 
ers and  other  residents  of  eastern  Oregon. 
which  makes  up  the  Second  Congressional 
Dlttrlct. 

Stockman  will  probably  be  remembered 
most  for  his  promotion  of  full  water  and 
power  development  of  the  Columbia  River. 
He  played  a  major  role  in  drafting  legislation 
for  the  oonstructl<m  of  McNary  Dam.  the 
Dalles  Dam.  and  Ice  Harbor  Dam. 

Other  Stockman  projects  which  current 
Oregon  Congressmen  continue  to  defend.  In- 
cluded appropriations  for  a  fight  against 
forest-eating  insects;  a  fight  for  equality  be- 
tween East  and  West  in  railroad  freight  rate 
treatment;  a  defense  of  the  Biireau  of  Land 
Management  appropriation;  and  appropria- 
tions far  a  fight  against  smut — which  is  not 
what  you  might  think,  but  rather  a  disease 
which  afflicts  wheat. 

Stockman's  maverick  side  was  displayed 
during  the  1947  session  of  Congress,  when 
he  voted  against  Increasing  funds  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  a  queetion 
which  usually  bring  "Tee"  votes  from  all 
Northweet  Congreesmen. 

Stockman's  dissent  thU  time  grew  from 
a  dlrpute  with  BPA  Head  Paul  J.  Raver  dur- 
ing a  subcommittee  hearing.  Stocknum 
charged  Raver  with  evasion  of  hl«  queeilona. 
and  called  for  Raver's  dlsmlaaal.  This  tend- 
ency to  draw  personalities  into  political 
discourse  may  be  familiar  to  students  of 
Oregon  poUtics. 

Also  familiar  was  Stocknuin's  defense  at 
his  position,  for  which  position  he  had  even 
been  criticised  by  Republican  Senator  Guy 
Cordon.  Stockman  said.  "I  expect  to  oon- 
tlnue  to  do  what  is  right  regardleaa  of  what 
it  may  do  to  me  poUtically."  Oregon  vocei* 
have  traditionally  liked  this  kind  of  stub- 
born independence,  and  they  proved  it  by 
reelecting  Stockman  in  1048. 


He  did  not  participate  extensively  In  in- 
ternational politics;  when  he  did,  he  dis- 
played a  moderate-internationalist  view- 
point. He  boosted  General  Eisenhower  for 
the  presidential  nomination  in  1048,  and 
Senator  Taft  In  1953.  He  once  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Foreign  Service  Academy, 
similar  to  the  military  aeademlee — a  pro- 
posal which  continues  to  be  discussed  today. 

Before  running  for  Congress.  Stockman 
had  served  on  the  Pendleton  school  board 
and  the  Oregon  Liquor  Control  Commis<ik>n. 
After  his  retirement  in  1962,  he  returned  to 
his  wheat  ranch,  of  2.075  acres,  one  of  the 
biggest  in  the  Pendleton  area,  which  he 
had  been  farming  since  1922.  and  which  his 
uncle,  John  L.  Stockman,  had  esUblished 
about  1880.  In  1959  he  sold  it.  and  moved 
to  the  Seattle  area,  where  he  and  his  wife 
operated  a  traUer  court. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
eulogies  that  have  been  expressed  here 
today  concerning  Lowell  Stockman. 
Lowell  was  elected  to  the  78th  Congress 
and  served  here  with  distinction  until  his 
voluntary  retirement  in  1953.  He  and  I 
came  here  at  the  same  time,  and  It  was 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  know  him 
well,  and  we  became  close  personal 
friends.     I  admh^  his  high  level  of 


statesmanship  as  manifested  repeatedly 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House. 
Completely  free  of  demagogery.  Lowell 
Stockman  met  every  issue  head  on  and 
di^layed  qualities  of  courage  and  good 
sense  equaled  by  few  and  excelled  by 
none. 

Our  departed  friend  was  a  true  west- 
erner. He  was  an  individualist  who 
never  deviated  from  a  policy  of  fairness, 
honesty,  and  firmness.  He  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Congress,  of  which  his  fam- 
ily, his  descendents.  and  the  entire 
country  can  be  proud. 

His  passing  is  a  personal  loss  to  me. 
Less  than  2  weeks  ago  he  spent  2  hours 
in  my  ofOce  reminiscing  and  telling  me 
of  his  future  plans,  particularly  as  they 
related  to  his  grandchildren,  for  whom 
he  expressed  profound  fondness  and  so- 
Ucitude. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Stockman  and  the 
children  my  deepest  S3mipathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  week  I 
was  greatly  shocked  to  read  of  the  death 
of  Lowell  Stockman  who  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  78th, 
79th,  80th.  and  81st  and  82d  Congresses. 

Lowell  Stockman  represented  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Oregon, 
having  been  raised  in  Pendleton.  Oreg. 
After  retiring  voluntarily  in  1952,  he  went 
into  business  as  a  wheat  rancher  and  in 
1958  moved  his  residence  into  my  dis- 
trict in  Washington  State  after  buying 
the  Eastgate  Mobile  Manor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lowell  Stockman  never 
lost  his  keen  interest  in  politics.  He 
came  back  to  Washington.  D.C..  regu- 
larly and  always  came  and  sat  at  the 
Republican  roundtable  in  the  House  Res- 
taurant and  had  lunch  and  visited  with 
old  friends.  I  first  learned  he  had  moved 
into  my  congressional  district  when  I 
was  making  a  speech  in  Bellevue  and 
found  he  had  done  me  the  honor  by 
coming  to  hear  me.  Just  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  died  he  had  stopped  by  my  ofDce 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  visit. 

The  privilege  of  serving  in  Congress 
with  Lowell  was  never  mine  because  I 
came  here  the  year  he  left,  but  I  know 
of  the  respect  which  this  tall,  handsome 
Member  of  Congress  enjoyed  from  his 
colleagues.  He  was  modest,  considerate, 
and  unassum'ng  but  more  than  that  he 
was  of  sound  Judgment  and  held  In  the 
highest  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  better  for  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Lowell  Stockman.  I 
know  he  was  a  friend  although  he  was 
always  careful  not  to  impose  on  my  time. 

His  untimely  death  is  a  real  loss.  He 
was  a  conscientious  and  good  citizen. 
He  set  a  good  example  in  his  own  char- 
acter and  way  of  life.  Our  country  and 
the  new  neighborhood  where  he  had  been 
living  of  recent  years  need  men  Uke 
Lowell  Stockman.  Men  in  active  polit- 
ical life  like  myself  need  well-informed 
men  of  high  integrity  on  the  homefront. 
He  was  only  61  years  of  age  and  had 
much  yet  to  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  regret  deeply  his  passing  and  extend 
to  his  son.  two  daughters,  and  wife  my 
profound  sympathy  in  their  loss. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 


pressing my  most  sincere  regret  «t  the 
passing  of  Lowell  Stockman. 

I  knew  Lowell  **^«"""r  prior  to  th« 
time  that  I  came  to  Ooogreas  bat  atnce 
being  a  Member  of  this  body  I  bad 
known  him  intimately.  Wlien  I  came  to 
Washington  In  January  of  1M6.  Lowell 
immediately  offered  to  be  of  aaaistance 
In  every  possUile  way  to  me  ••  a  freah- 
man  legislator.  He  did  everything  he 
could  to  assist  me  In  i^aTninf  the  ropes 
here  and  I  was  most  grateful  to  him. 

During  the  years  thereafter  when  we 
served  together  we  worked  as  a  team  for 
the  betterment  of  our  State  of  Oregon 
and  he  was  always  cooperative  in  every 
possible  way. 

Lowell  deserves  a  great  deal  xA  credit 
for  the  large  upriver  dams  built  oo  tbe 
Columbia  River  which  have  added  ao 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  our  State  and 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  Dorcas  who  was  so  ex- 
tremely well  liked  both  in  Pendleton  and 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.  A  very 
charming  and  popular  woman  who  was 
very  helpful  to  Lowell's  poUtlcal  career. 


THE  BERLIN  WAU< 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  tbe  HOiwe 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Berlin 
wall  is  a  testimonial  to  the  bankrvptey  of 
the  Communist  idea  in  Cmtral  and  Bast- 
em  Germany.  On  the  first  anntversary 
of  the  throwing  up  of  ttw  barrfer  by  the 
Soviet  Zone  regime  it  Is  well  to  remind 
the  Communists  of  their  failure. 

The  will  of  human  beings  to  live  as 
free  individuals  will  outlast  concrete  and 
bauiMd  wire. 

When  the  Berlin  wall  went  up  it  was 
feared  that  it  would  affect  West  Berlin 
adversely — ^psychologically  and  econom- 
ically. There  was  apprehension  that  the 
Communists  had  again  reached  one  of 
their  objectives.  A  year  later  the  people 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  more  than  ever  reject 
the  Communist  regime. 

The  will  to  resist  has  only  been 
stUfened  by  the  Soviet  aeti(m.  Tbe  at- 
tention of  the  world  has  not  turned  away 
frcHn  Berlin.  On  the  contrary,  the  es- 
cape or  murder  of  a  single  person  who  at- 
tempts to  flee  to  the  West,  is  given  more 
pubUcity  today  than  was  received  by  the 
millions  who  came  over  in  the  decade  and 
a  half  preceding  the  erection  of  the  wall. 

Despite  the  personal  hazard  involved, 
the  risk  of  life  in  breaching  tbe  wall, 
in  tbe  year  it  has  been  in  existence  over 
11,200  have  fled  from  tbe  Soviet  2^-ie. 

Under  the  Communist  puppet  regime 
in  the  Soviet  Zone,  there  is  no  freedom  of 
expression,  but  tbe  heavy  flow  of  refugees 
from  the  zone  shows  clearly  to  «U  the 
world  how  strongly  the  population  op- 
poses the  Cunmunist  regime  and  how 
great  has  been  the  Communists'  failure 
to  establish  their  political,  economic,  and 
social  condltioDs. 
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JDBBrXfUHJT   OF    COLUMBIA    SAIQTA- 
TION  WOBKER8  MUST  HAVE  IM- 
PBOVBD  WORKINO  OONDmOMS 
Ifr.RYAHflf  New  Tort.    Mr.Speidrer. 
T  Mk  unnrimoiis  oonscait  to  extend  my 
remazta  at  ttafs  point  In  the  Rxcobd  and 
Inelude  an  exchange  of  eorreq?ondence. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yor*? 
Thoe  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  Hew  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  5. 1M2. 1  reported  to  the  House 
on  an  InqMCtlon  tour  of  facilities  used 
by  sanitation  worters  in  the  District  of 
Colombia  which  I  made  with  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  local  1,  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County,  and  Municipal 
Emidoyees.    As  I  reported  then,  I  saw 
for  myself  the  disgraceful  conditions  in 
which  some  onployees  of  this  dty  must 
wash,  change  dotiies.  or  eat.   And  I  also 
saw  something  which  I  thought  would 
Imig  ago  have  vanished  from  public- 
owned  property  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
a  locked  toilet  which  Negro  laborers  and 
trockdrivers  were  not  permitted  to  use. 
As  a  matter  of  courtesy.  I  sent  a  cc^y  of 
my   remarks   to   the  President   of   the 
Board    of    Commissioners,    Walter    N. 
TObriner,  and  asked  for  his  comments. 

Commissioner  Tobriner  in  reply  in- 
formed me  that  a  start  has  been  made 
toward  Improving  the  phsrsical  facilities 
to  which  I  made  reference,  stating  that 
my  interest  in  this  matter  has  "im- 
doubtedly  stimulated  the  action  required 
to  initiate  a  solution  to  this  knotty 
problem." 

It  is,  of  course,  always  pleasant  to 
feel  that  one  has  made  a  contribution, 
however  small,  to  the  general  welfare. 
But  there  Is  a  larger  moral  here.  So 
long  as  we  continue  to  exercise  munic- 
ipal authority  over  the  hapless  citizens 
of  this  city,  we  have  a  real  responsibility 
to  find  out  the  realities  behind  the  testi- 
mony heard  before  congressional  com- 
mittees each  year  at  appropriation  time. 
I  was  amazed  to  see  here  conditions 
which  the  American  Federation  of  State, 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees  has 
long  ago  driven  out  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  copy  of  Project 
No.  32-2  from  the  6-year  construction 
program  of  the  Division  of  Sanitation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  con- 
tains the  justification  for  building  two 
permanent  buildings  to  serve  as  tool 
sheds  and  sanitary  facilities  for  white - 
wing  personnel.  It  is  planned  to  re- 
quest the  relatively  small  siuns  involved 
in  the  1964  budget.  I  call  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  request  In  the  1963  budget 
request  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
compelling  reason  for  the  delay,  partic- 
ularly since  the  sites  have  already  been 
determined  and  the  need  is  desperate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  copies  of  Commissioner 
Tobriner's  letter  of  July  6.  and  my  reply 
of  August  9: 

The  District  or  Columbia, 
WtisMngton,  D.C..  July  6,  1962. 

Hon.  William  F.  Rtan. 

House  of  Representatives , 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C. 
DxAS  M>.  Btam:  Reply  la  made  to  your 

letter  of  June  18.  enclosing  capj  of  your 


z«inar)u  regarding  unsatiBfactory  facuitles 
proTldedi  for  workers,  particularly  iql  the 
Btreet-clesning  Benrlce  of  the  Department  of 
Sanitary  Boglneerlng,  and  requesting  Ik^for- 
mation  as  to  what  is  being  done  to  in^trove 
th«  situation.  I 

The  Director  of  Sanitary  Engineering  re- 
ports that  cognizance  of  your  speech  cM  the 
floor  was  promptly  taken  and  that  tnnruc- 
tions  have  been  Issued  to  all  branches  M  his 
operating  forces  to  bring  about  Improvelpent 
In  toolhouses  and  general  housekeeping  at 
locker  room  facilities  generally. 

The  problem  of  providing  more  mofdem 
buildings  for  street-cleaning  toolhousea  has 
been  complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  land- 
ing suitable  and  strategically  located  sites 
for  such  a  large  number  (22)  of  these 
nuisance-type  faculties,  most  of  whl<»  are 
required  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city. 
Nevertheless,  two  permanent  sites  havelbeen 
located  and  the  Commissioners  will  gilje  se- 
rious consideration  to  the  implemeniiitlon 
of  this  program  by  recommending  funds  for 
toolhouses  in  the  1964  budget.  Also,  Inten- 
sive efforts  have  been  and  will  continue  |to  be 
made  to  locate  alternate  rented  quarte|r8  to 
replace  the  Inadequate  facility  to  which  you 
referred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bell  Voca- 
tional School. 

In  order  to  apprise  you  of  the  basic  tgree- 
ment  which  exists  regarding  the  priority 
of  need  in  this  matter,  and  to  give  further 
particulars,  a  copy  of  the  Justl&catloni  pre- 
pared some  time  ago  for  the  6-year  con«jtruc- 
tlon  program  by  the  Division  of  Sanitation 
is  appended  hereto. 

Tour  interest  in  this  matter  is  appreciated 
and  you  have  undoubtedly  stimulated  the 
action    required    to    Initiate    a    Bolutlc|n    to 
this  knotty  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President,    Board    of    Commissiojiers, 
District  of  Columbia.  ,1 

August  9,  1^62. 
Hon.  Walter  K.  Tobriner, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners,  th^  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Washington,  fljc. 

Dbab  Commissioneb  Tobriner:  Than|:  you 
for  your  letter  of  July  6,  1962,  Informlt^g  me 
that  the  Director  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
has  Issued  instructions  to  all  branches  p  his 
operating  forces  to  bring  about  iinprovi|ment 
in  toolhouses  and  general  housekeepl)ig  at 
locker  room  facilities  grenerally. 

In  reference  to  the  plans  for  bulldlilg  two 
new  facilities  for  white  wings,  It  seerns  to 
me,  as  the  Government  Workers  Union  iLocal 
1,  American  Federation  of  State,  COunty, 
and  Municipal  B^mployees,  AFL-CIO|  has 
urged,  that  necessary  funds  could  be  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1963  rather  thasj  1964. 

While  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  Improve  conditions  in  toolhouses 
and  locker  rooms,  I  was  disappointed]  that 
you  made  no  reference  to  several  other  joints 
made  In  my  speech.  T\>r  example,  I  aSfk  told 
that  the  toilet  which  I  saw  In  the  southeast 
garbage  plant  is  still  locked,  after  being  open 
for  a  few  days.  This  toilet,  which  wa«  orig- 
inally restricted  to  supervisory  personnel  at 
a  time  when  all  such  personnel  were  White, 
is  a  daily  affront  to  the  dignity  Of  the 
Negroes  whose  locker  room  adjoins  It.  The 
argument  that  opening  this  toilet  to  tU^  men 
In  the  catchbasin  crew  would  overlc^ad  it 
seems  specious  In  view  of  the  fact  th^t  the 
person-toilet  ratio  in  the  garbage  lat^orers' 
locker  room  Is  now  greater  than  th«  ratio 
would  be  in  this  toilet  If  It  were  opet^ed  to 
catchbasin  personnel. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  contint^atlon 
of  such  institutions  as  locked  toilets.  Per- 
haps the  men  in  the  catchbasin  group  ^ould 
be  more  wUIing  to  accept  the  good  faith 
of  those  who  assure  them  the  toilet  iIb  not 
locked  for  racial  reasons  if  they  did  apt  see 
that  their  chances  for  advancement  oh  the 


Job  are  blocked  by  racial  prejudice.  Only 
this  May,  for  exampe,  a  foreman's  position 
in  this  xmlt  was  filled  by  a  white  man  from 
outside  the  District  government,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  half  a  dozen  men  on  the 
Job  were  well  qualified  by  virtue  of  expe- 
rience, ability,  and  seniority. 

I  would  be  most  interested  to  hear  that 
action  Is  being  taken  on  current  complaints 
of  Job  discrimination. 

You  may  recall  that  In  addition  to  the 
"clean-up,  spruce-up"  campaign  I  also  sug- 
gested the  Installation  of  water  coolers  on 
trucks  of  the  Department  of  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering and  the  provision  of  raincoats  and 
boots  for  use  in  bad  weather.  I  have  since 
learned  to  my  surprise  that  work  gloves  are 
not  Issued  to  men  who  handle  trash  and 
garbage  cans,  who  work  In  the  Incinerators, 
or  who  do  other  heavy-duty  work.  Provision 
of  heavy-duty  work  gloves  would  seem  to  be 
an    elementary   safety   precaution. 

I  believe  that  the  Implementation  of  these 
suggestions  Is  a  desirable  part  of  any  pro- 
gram to  Improve  working  conditions. 

I  will  be  most  Interested  in  your  reaction 
to  the  points  which  I  have  raised  and  ap- 
preciate your  concern. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  F.  Rtan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  JAMIESON 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  have 
lost  a  good  friend — Edward  Jamieson 
was  buried  today.  He  was  55  years  old 
and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington newspaper  fraternity  for  32  years. 
During  that  time  he  was  associated  with 
the  Bascom  Timmons  News  Agency. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  know  Mr.  Jamieson  intimately  during 
my  service  in  the  Congress.  I,  like  other 
Members,  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  understanding, 
honest,  honorable,  learned,  and  accu- 
rate; but,  above  all,  he  was  a  real  man. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  imderstanding  in  his  passing. 
All  of  us  will  miss  him. 


THE  TWIST— REPUBLICAN  STYLE 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
in  the  Sunday  newspapers  various  stories 
stating  that  the  Republican  leadership 
was  highly  critical  of  President  Kennedy. 
It  is  quoted  as  charging  that  there  has 
been  a  slowing  in  the  rate  of  recovery 
from  the  recession  of  1960,  a  recession 
which  in  1960  it  refused  to  admit  ex- 
isted. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a  more 
radical  maneuver  than  is  required  to  do 
the  twist,  or  whatever  the  current  teen- 
age dance  craze  might  be. 
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SUBCOMHrmEK 

THE  comcrmB  om  hoosm  ad- 
ifnasnnATioif 

lir.  AZ£BRT.  Mr.  Spoiker.  I  aA 
unanhnnm  conaept  ttiat  the  EtocUoDs 
Subcommittee  of  tbe  Coarimtttce  on 
House  Artmintetrattop  may  be  pt«^««^**i1 
to  sit  today  dnrtag  gcDeral  debate. 

TheSPEAKKR.  Is  there ohjeetkm to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  obtjectian. 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA  DAT 

The  SPKAKBeC  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  Chair  recognises 
the  gentlianan  frcm  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMnxA:>l. 

Mr.  MnMIU.AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  pas- 
sage of  each  I>istr1ct  of  Colimibia  bill 
today  we  may  be  permitted  to  submit 
an  explanationof  each  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina*' 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yleW 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
BuKCKl.  'vho  held  hearings  on  three  of 
these  bllli. 


PRESERVATION  OP  BUILDINOS  IN 
OLD   QEOROETOWN 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  dinxtlon  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bUl 
<H.R.  10188)  to  amend  sections  2  and  5  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
height,  exterior  design,  and  oonstructloa 
of  private  and  semipubUc  buildings  in 
the  Georgetown  area  of  the  National 
Capital."  a];q>roved  September  22.  1950 
(64  Stat.  903),  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Ccmunlttee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  tbe  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cl(.Tk  read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
secUon  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
regvUate  tbe  height,  exterior  d««lgn,  and 
construction  of  private  and  aemlpubUc 
buildings  In  the  Georgetown  area  of  the 
National  Capital",  approved  September  32. 
1950  (64  Stat.  903),  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  said  Coimniaslonan  shall  take  such 
actions  as  In  their  Judgment  are  right  and 
proper  In  the  circumstance*:"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  said  Com- 
missioners shall  take  such  action  as  shall 
effect  compliance  with  such  recommenda- 
tions:". 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sbc.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  any  dwelling  or  other 
struct iu«  in  the  Old  Georgetown  dlatrtct  has 
been  condemned  as  unsafe  or  Insanitary,  no 
permit  for  the  construction,  alteration,  re- 
construction, or  razing  of  such  dweUlng  or 
other  structiire  shall  be  lasxied  without  prior 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  this  Act,  and  the  said  Oommlsslonen  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  conditionally 
or  unconditionally  granting  or  denying  said 


tb*  report  ot  tk»  Na- 

__  as  AaU 

vttti  «aA  rceomBcottktlQB  and  as  wm  beat 
to  tffectaate  tfimlnattaB  ot  ttat 
tnsaattary  *«*^WtTw  tn  a  »«»»»«'vw 
tt  wtth  tbe  purpose  oC  tbts  Act: 
Tbat  te  any  caae  of  ImmfwTlsle  '  _ 
to  Ufe.  Itmb.  or  health,  as  ccrtlAcd  by  a  dxily 
aotfaoriMd  oAcial  oT  tbe  Dtotrtct  of  Colum- 
bia, pending  receipt  of  a  rvport  from  the 
Katiooal  Commteston  of  Fme  Arts,  the  In- 
spector at  buIkUags  laay  take  such  action 
ac  may  be  Bccessary  to  remedy  tbe  un- 
safe coDdltkta  or  tbe  Board  for  tbe  Con- 
demnation of  Insanitary  Buildings  may  di- 
rect tbe  making  of  such  repairs  as  may  be 
neccasary  to  put  tbe  building  Into  sanitary 
oondltloa,  and  the  cost  of  such  action  or  re- 
pairs ahaU  be  smeirrert  by  tbe  Cotnmbislopers 
of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  as  a  tax  agmiost 
th«  premises  on  which  such  building  or  part 
ot  building  is  situated,  such  tax  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  nvanner  as  general  tasas 
are  coUectad  in  tbe  Otstrtct  ot  Columlila.'* 

With  the  fcdlowing  committee  amend* 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  ~ln;pector  of 
buildings'  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Com- 
mlsctoners". 

Page  9.  beginning  la  line  5.  strike  out 
"such  tax  to  be  coUeeted  In  tbe  same  man- 
ner as  general  taxes  are  collected  in  tbe  DIs- 
trict  ot  Columbia.'  "  and  Insert  in  Ueu  tlMre- 
ot  tbe  foUowlng:  "wlUch  tax  may  be  paid 
without  interaat  within  sixty  days  from  tbe 
date  such  tax  was  levied.  Interest  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  for  each  month  or 
part  Ukereof  sliaU  be  charged  <m  all  xm- 
paid  amounts  from  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  Any 
such  tax  may  be  paid  in  three  equal  in- 
stallmenu  with  IntarMt  thereon.  If  any 
such  tax  or  part  thereof  shall  remain  un- 
paid after  tbe  expiration  of  two  years  from 
tbe  date  such  tax  was  levied,  the  property 
against  which  said  tax  was  levied  may  be 
■old  for  such  tax  or  unpaid  portion  thereof 
with  interest  and  penalties  thereon  at  the 
next  ensuing  annual  tax  sale  in  tiie  same 
nuuuier  and  under  tbe  same  conditions  as 
property  sold  for  delinquent  general  real 
estate  taxea.  if  said  tax  with  Interest  and 
penalties  thereon  shaU  not  tiave  been  paid 
In  full  prior  to  said  sale.'  ** 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  identical 
with  the  original  purpose  of  the  so-called 
Old  Georgetown  Act ;  that  is.  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  buildings  and  areas  of 
historic  interest,  exterior  architectural 
features,  and  examples  of  the  type  of 
architecture  used  in  the  National  Capital 
in  its  initial  years. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  act  in  1950, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, following  the  declared  purpose  of 
Congress,  have,  in  many,  but  not  all, 
cases,  followed  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Commission  of  Pine  Arts 
with  respect  to  the  construction,  altera- 
tion, and  reconstruction  of  buildings 
within  the  Georgetown  district.  The 
amendment  contained  in  the  instant  bill 
empowers  the  Commissioners  to  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  Pme  Arts 
Commission  and  establishes  a  clear  stat- 
utory authority  for  their  action  in  ac- 
cepting these  recommendations,  thus 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  de- 


clared tn  the  orictnal  Old 
Act. 

Since  tbe  enaetmeDft  o(  the  oriiinal 
Old  Oeorgeiovti  Act  soaw  M  8t&t»  and 
local  jurisdletions  have  enscted  statetca 
or  ordinances  with  «*— *«^v  mmibftiinli 
resarding  the  preservation  of  the  archi- 
tectural dkaracter  of  historic  districts. 

With  respect  hovervr.  to  the  mtog  <tf 
buildings  wlthm  the  Oeorfetown  distriet. 
the  Commissioners  have  evidently  felt 
constnUned  by  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  Che  Old  Georgetown  Act.  which  state 
that  nothing  In  that  act  shall  be  con- 
stnied  as  supersedint  or  affeetii«  In  any 
manner  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of 
Cons:T«ss  creating  the  unsafe  and  un- 
sanitary buikUng  code  of  the  DIstrici  of 
Columbia. 

The  instant  bill  amends  the  i»»M*"> 
Old  Georgetown  Act  by  directing  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia to  follow  the  recommendations  ctf  the 
Fine  Arts  Commissloii.  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  new  buildings  and  remodeling  ot 
ejcisting  buildings,  but  also  with  reject 
to  the  granting  of  pnmits  for  the  rasttw 
of  buildings  which  may  be  unsafe  and 
unsanitary  and  subject  to  oondemnatlon 
but  which  the  Pine  Arts  OommlSBlon  de- 
termines to  be  of  ar^iltactural  or  his- 
toric signiflcanoe  and  therefore  worthy 
of  preservation,  m  aeoordanee  with  the 
provisions  of  the  safety  and  sanitary 
codes,  the  amendment  in  the  Instant  bill 
would  enable  the  Cnmmlsslonwrs  to  with- 
hold a  permit  for  the  raaing  of  such  a 
building  and.  uUll^ng  existing  author- 
ity, direct  the  removal  of  any  haaard  or 
threat  to  life  and  limb  or  publie  safety, 
at  the  exptfise  of  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty which  Is  or  has  been  permitted  to 
become  subject  to  condemnation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  relating  to  un- 
safe and  unsanitary  bulkUngs. 

The  bill  creates  a  dear  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  act  m  this  regard 
and  incorporates  into  the  ao-eaUed  Old 
Georgetown  Act  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  un- 
safe and  unsanitary  dwellings  \n  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  by 
this  committee  Inoorporates  certain  pro- 
visions requested  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  particulariy 
relating  to  the  designation  of  authority 
to  take  action  to  remedy  any  conditions 
constituting  a  threat  to  the  public  safety, 
and  relating  to  the  method  of  assessment 
and  collection  of  the  costs  of  remedying 
the  unsafe  or  unsanitary  conditions  of 
the  building  as  a  tax  on  the  real  estate 
on  which  such  unsafe  or  unsanitary 
building  stands. 


AMENDING  LIPE  INSURANCE  ACT  OP 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  ColumbU.  I  caU  up  the  bill 
(HJl.  8563)  to  amend  the  life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
permit  certain  policies  to  be  Issued  to 
members  and  employees  of  members  of 
duly  organized  national  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  In  the 
House  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Tlie  Ckck  xwd  the  tiUe  of  the  bllL 

•me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o<  the  gentleman  from  Elen- 
tueky? 

lir.  QBOSa.  Mr.  S^^eaiux,  reserving 
the  xUibi  to  object,  and  I  ehall  not  ob- 
ject, I  note  Uiat  there  are  three  District 
of  Cohimbia  bUls  being  called  up  this 
morning  on  which  reports  were  not 
available  even  last  Saturday.  These 
rQX>rt8  were  made  available  to  my  office 
today.  20  minutes  before  the  House 
convened. 

I  must  protest  consideration  of  legis- 
lation when  reports  on  the  bills  are  not 
available  at  least  overnight  or  a  day  or 
two  in  advance  so  that  the  Members  may 
ascertain  through  use  of  the  reports 
what  the  bUls  contain. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  or  other- 
wise (vpose  coD8iderati<m  of  these  bills 
today,  but  I  will  say  that  in  the  future  I 
trust  reports  will  be  made  available  on 
all  legislation  well  in  advance  of  con- 
sideration on  the  House  floor. 

The  SE^SAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentlonan  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  9naet0d  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
0/  Bepreeentativee  of  the  Untied  Statee  of 
America  in  Oongreu  assembled.  That  n 
muelk  of  mbaeeUon  (8)  of  MoUcm  10,  obap- 
t«r  V.  of  tb«  Life  Xnsuranc*  Aot  (D.C.  Code. 
a«o.  80-710).  M  precedM  puagrspli  (a)  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  immediately  after 
'A  poUoy  Issued  to"  the  following:  "a  duly 
organlaed  aatloaal  veterans'  orfanlaation,  or 
to":  (a)  by  striking  out  "oeoupatton  which" 
and  ineertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "ooetipatlon, 
whloh  organ  lea  tiona  or  aeeoetotlon";  and 
(S)  bv  laserting  "orfanintioa  or"  Immedi- 
ately  before  the  word  "sieociation"  the  two 
plaeee  where  it  tppeare. 

(b)  Paragraph  (a)  of  subeeotlon  (6)  of 
eeotlon  10,  ohapter  V,  of  the  ZJfe  Znatiranoe 
Aol  (D.O.  Oode,  eee.  se-TlO)  la  amended  by 
inserting  '^orfulMtioa  or"  immedistely  be- 
fore the  word  "aMOCiation"  the  two  plaoes 
where  it  appeara. 

(0)  Paragraph  (b)  of  eubeaetlon  (6)  of 
section  10.  ohapter  V,  of  tha  Life  Zneuranoe 
Act  (D.O.  Oode,  eee.  8S-710)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "organisation^  or"  immediately  be« 
fore  the  word  "association's." 

(d)  Paragraph  (d)  of  subwctlon  (S)  of 
aeetlaa  10,  ehaptar  V,  of  the  Life  Znanrance 
Act  (OX3,  Oode,  eee.  85-710)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "organlBatlon  or"  immediately  be^ 
fore  the  word  "aeeoclatlon"  the  two  places 
where  it  appears. 

(e)  Paragraph  (a)  of  subeectlon  (7)  of 
section  10,  chapter  V,  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  (D.C.  Oode^  sec.  SS-710)  Is  amended  by 
strliang  out  "or  association  members,"  each 
of  the  two  places  where  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
the  following :  "or  members  at  the  organiza- 
tion or  the  association,". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Pa«e  1.  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  following:  "That  para- 
graph (a)  of  subsection  (7)  of  section  10, 
chapter  V,  of  the  Life  nisuranee  Act,  as 
amended  (DC.  Code,  see.  S«-710) ,  la  amended 
by  striking  out  'or  asaoclation  members,' 
each  of  the  two  places  where  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
the  following:  'or  members  of  the  organi- 
sation or  the  association.'." 

See.  3.  Section  10  of  chapter  V  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (O.C.  Code,  sec. 


3S-710).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  j  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
-  "(9)  A  policy  issued  to  a  duly  org 
national  veterans'  organisation  whlclk  j  has 
been  organized  and  is  maintained  for  pur- 
poses other  than  that  of  obtaining  Insui^nce, 
which  shall  be  deemed  the  policyholder,  to 
Insure  members  of  such  organisation  tctt  the 
benefit  of  persons  other  than  the  organi- 
sation, or  any  of  Its  ofBclals,  representaSlves, 
or  agents,  subject  to  the  following  require- 
ments : 

"(a)  The  members  eligible  for  Insurance 
under  the  policy  shall  be  all  the  members  of 
the  organization,  or  all  of  any  class  or  cl^ssefi 
thereof  determined  by  conditions  pertaining 
to  their  membership  In  the  organization,  or 
both. 

"(b)  The  premium  for  the  policy  shi^l  be 
paid  by  the  policyholder  either  wholly  from 
the  organization's  funds  or  partly  from  Huch 
tunds  and  pcurtly  from  funds  contributed  by 
the  Insured  members  specifically  for  their 
ineiirance,  or  frcMn  funds  wholly  contributed 
by  the  insured  members  specifically  for  ibelr 
insurance.  A  policy  on  which  any  ptttt  or 
1^  of  the  premium  Is  to  be  derived  from 
funds  contributed  by  the  Insured  mettlbers 
specifically  for  their  Insurance  may  be  placed 
in  force  only  if  at  least  60  per  centum  ot  the 
then  eligible  members  or  a  mlnlmu|)i  of 
f oiur  hundred  members,  whichever  Is  less, 
excluding  any  as  to  whom  evidence  of  In- 
dividual Insurability  Is  not  satlsfactoi^  to 
to  insurer,  elect  to  make  the  required  |con- 
trlbutlons.  A  policy  on  which  no  p^  of 
the  premium  is  to  be  derived  from  funds 
contributed  by  the  Insured  members  spe- 
cifically for  their  Insurance  must  insure  all 
eligible  members,  or  all  except  any  «b  to 
whom  evidence  of  individual  Insurability  is 
not  estlsfaotory  to  the  insurer. 

"(c)  The  policy  must  cover  at  least  twenty- 
five  members  at  date  of  issuance. 

"(d)  Tha  amounts  of  insurance  Wider 
the  policy  must  be  based  on  some  plan  pre- 
oludlng  individual  selection  either  by  the 
members,  or  by  the  orianlsstlon.  No  Ipllcy 
may  be  luued  whloh  provides  term  Uiaur* 
anoe  on  any  organisation  member  which. 
together  with  any  other  term  Insurance  un- 
der any  group  life  Insurance  policy  or  polU 
olee,  exceeds  190,000,  unless  150  per  cetTtum 
of  the  annus!  oompeniatton  of  such  pinion 
esoeeds  130,000,  in  which  event  all  ^uch 
term  Insurance  shall  not  exceed  HO.08D,  or 
ISO  per  centum  of  such  annual  compensation, 
whichever  Is  less." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agt-eed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrofssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  a8|  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
permit  certain  policies  to  be  Issued  to 
members  of  duly  organized  natljsnal 
veterans'  organizations." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  NEW  TRUSTEES 
IN  DEEDS    OP  TRUST 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  oq  the 
District  of  Columbfa,  I  call  up  thei  bill 
(HJl.  11698)  to  amend  the  act  of  Mlirch 
3,  1901,  to  permit  the  appointmenjt  of 
new  trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  thepis- 
trict  of  Columbia  by  agreement  of  the 
parties. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Bepreaentatlvea    of    the    United    Statee    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  622  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
eetabUsh  a  code  of  law  for  the  I>l8trlet  of 
Columbia",  approved  llarch  S,  1901.  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  45-e03),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "a 
new  trustee"  the  following:  "by  agreement 
at  the  parties,  or". 

(b)  Section  S38  of  such  Act  of  March  8, 
1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Oode.  sec.  45-ei4).  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  be- 
fore "In  case  of  the  refusal"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  a 
deed  of  trust  to  the  contrary,  whenever  all 
parties  to  a  deed  of  trust,  or  their  succes- 
sors in  Interest,  enter  Into  an  appropriate 
written  Instrument,  they  may  place  any 
trustee  named  in  the  deed  of  trust  by  an- 
other trustee  named  in  such  Instrument. 
No  written  Instrument  entered  Into  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  as 
to  any  person  not  having  actual  notice 
thereof  until  a  notice  of  the  appointment  of 
the  new  trustee  signed,  sealed,  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  parties  agreeing  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  trustee  shall  be  recorded 
among  the  land  records  in  the  Office  of  the 
Uecorder  of  Deeds. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  fl 
deed  of  trust  to  the  contrary,  the  owner  of 
the  debt  secured  by  such  deed  of  trust  may. 
by  a  written  designation  signed,  sealed,  and 
acknowledged  by  him,  appoint  substitute 
trustees,  and  such  designation  shall  be  ef- 
fective from  and  after  the  tenth  day  follow- 
ing the  filing  of  such  designation  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  service  of  a  copy  there- 
of upon  the  debtor  In  the  manner  provided 
for  the  service  of  a  petition  by  section  834  of 
this  subchapter,  unlese  within  such  ten-day 
period  the  debtor  shall  file  In  said  court  an 
objection  to  the  appointment  of  any  such 
substitute  trustee.  In  the  event  any  such 
objection  is  filed  in  eald  court,  further  pro- 
oeedlngi  shall  be  In  accordance  with  eeo- 
Uon  534,  lectlon  837,  or  aectlon  888  of  this 
subchapter,  whichever  of  such  ■ubeeotlone  la 
appropriate.  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall 
maintain  a  separate  docket  in  which  there 
shall  be  kept  a  record  of  designations  of 
■ubatitute  truateca  filed  under  thla  aubaec* 
Uon." 

See.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  flret 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  deeds 
of  trust,  whether  entered  Into  before,  on, 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "'by  agreement 
of  the  parties,  or'."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "  'by  agreement  of  the  parties 
pursuant  to  section  638(b)  (DC.  Code.  see. 
45  614(b))  or',"  and  by  striking  out  "'or 
trustee"  "  in  the  provifo  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "  'trustee,  or  new 
trustee'. 

"(b)  Section  534  of  such  Act  of  March  3. 
1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  46-811), 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following :  'Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  new 
trustee  pursuant  to  section  638(b)  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  45-«14(b))  and  the  execution  of 
the  trusts  of  said  deed  of  trust  by  such  new 
trustee." 

"(c)  Section  637  of  such  Act  of  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  46-810). 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  'Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  new 
trustee  pursuant  to  section  638(b)  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  45-614(b) )  and  the  exeeutton  of 
a  deed  of  release  by  such  new  trustee.' " 

Page  2.  line  17,  strike  out  "(b) "  and  insert 
"(d)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  a.  line  21,  strike  out  "Notwithstand- 
ing"  and   all   that    follows   down   through 
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"ment."  in  line  1,  page  8.  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwltlutandlng  the 
provisions  of  subasction  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  notwitlistandlng  any  provision  in  a  deed 
of  trust  to  the  contrary,  whenever  the 
grantors  nsmed  in,  and  the  persons  secured 
by,  the  deel  of  trust  (or  their  suocetsors  in 
interest)  »)  desire,  they  may  by  written 
agreement  executed  and  acknowledged  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  absolute  deed  sub- 
stitute any  trustee  named  in  tlie  deed  of 
trust  with  a  new  trustee." 

Page  4.  beginning  in  line  2,  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 634.  section  637,  or  section  638  of  this 
subchapter,  whichever  of  such  euboecUons  is 
appropriate"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "section  634  or  687  of  this  sub- 
chapter, or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
whichever  it.  appropriate". 

The  caoimittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  for  the  substitution  of  trustees 
under  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  means  of  a  written  instru- 
ment entered  into  by  adl  the  parties  or 
their  successors  in  intei«8t,  notwith- 
standifig  any  provision  of  the  deed  of 
trust  to  the  contrary. 

As  reported,  the  bill  affects  two  sit- 
uations whereby  new  trustees  to  a  deed 
of  trust  can  be  appointed.  One  is 
where  the  parties  to  a  trust  acree  in 
wrltinv  to  the  appointment.  Provision 
is  included  that  before  any  such  Instru- 
ment is  effective,  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  trustee,  bearing  the  sig- 
natures under  teal  of  the  parties,  and 
acknowldeged  by  them,  shall  be  re- 
corded among  the  land  records  in  the 
Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds.  This 
affords  notice  to  other  parUe8  not  hav- 
ing actual  notice  of  the  dealfnation  of 
the  new  trustee. 

The  other  situation  covered  by  the  bill 
Is  where  the  owner  of  the  debt  aeeured 
by  a  deed  of  trust  may,  unilaterally, 
acting  on  hl8  own.  tnd  without  the  prior 
agreement  of  other  parties  to  the  deed 
of  trust,  appoint  a  new  trustee  by  writ- 
ten designation  signed,  saatled,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  said  owner  of  the  debt. 
However,  in  siich  case,  such  appointment 
of  new  trustee  is  effective  only  after  the 
lapse  of  a  10-day  period  following  the 
niing  of  such  designation  with  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  service  thereof  on  the  debt- 
or. If  the  debtor  within  the  10-day 
period  files  an  objection  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  trustee,  court  proceedings 
would  follow  as  are  provided  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  substituted  trustee  in  the 
event  of  death  of  the  designated  trustee, 
under  which  proceedings  the  court  may 
appoint  a  new  trustee. 

The  reported  bill— HJl.  11698— was 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  an  earlier 
bill — H.R.  8988 — in  order  to  incorporate 
certain  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Ck>minissioner8  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  As  so  tunended,  the  re- 
ported bill  has  the  support  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REGULATION  OF  CREDIT  INSUR- 
ANCE IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dhrec- 
tion  of  the  Committee  <m  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  caU  up  the  bill  (S.  2S57) 
to  provide  for  the  regulatlcm  of  credit 
life  insurance  and  credit  accident  and 
health  insurance  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAESR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho%ise  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act,  regulating  credit  life  Insurance  and 
credit  accident  and  health  insiutmce  in  the 
Dtstriet  of  Columbia  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Credit  Life  Insur- 
aooe  and  Credit  Accident  and  Health  In- 
B\m,nce". 

(b)  All  life  insurance  and  all  accident  and 
health  insurance  in  connection  with  loans  or 
other  credit  transactions  of  lees  than  five 
years  dviratlon  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
ahall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  insurance  written  in  connection  with 
a  loan  or  other  credit  transaction  of  five 
years  duration  or  more  sluUl  not  be  subject 
to  the  p  ovlalons  of  this  Act,  nor  shaU  such 
Insurance  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Aot  if  the  Issuance  of  the  insurance  is 
an  Isolated  transaction  on  the  part  of  the 
insurer  not  related  to  a  plan  or  regular 
eourae  of  eonduct  for  insuring  debtore  of 
tbe  eredltor. 


Bac.  9.  Far  the  purpoee  of  this  Ao^- 

(a)  "Commlaslonert"  means  the  Oommls- 
stonera  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Oolumbls; 

(b)  "Credit  life  Insurance"  means  Insur- 
aiMs  Issued  on  the  life  of  a  debtor  pursuant 
to  or  In  eonnactloa  with  a  speolfio  loan  or 
other  credit  transaction; 

(e)  "Credit  aoeldent  and  health  insur- 
anoe"  means  Inauraaoe  sgalnst  the  disability 
of  a  debtor  which  p-ovidee  indemnity  for 
payments  on  a  spaclAo  loan  or  othar  credit 
transaction; 

(d)  "Creditor"  means  the  lender  of  money 
or  vendor  of  goods,  servloes,  or  property,  in- 
cluding a  lessor  under  a  lease  Intended  as  s 
serarlty,  for  which  payment  is  arranged 
throtigh  a  loan  or  other  credit  transacUosi. 
and  include*  any  suoceseor  to  the  right,  title, 
or  Interest  of  any  such  lender,  vendor,  or 
teaeor; 

(e)  "Debtor"  means  a  borrower  of  money 
or  purchaser  of  goods,  servloes,  or  proper^, 
including  a  lessee  under  a  lease  intended  as 
a  security,  for  which  payment  is  arranged 
through  a  loan  or  other  credit  transaction; 

(f)  "DUtrlct"  means  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(g)  "Indebtedness"  means  the  amount 
payable  by  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  In  connec- 
tion with  a  loan  or  other  credit  transaction; 
and 

(h)   "Superintendent"  means  the  Super- 
intendent  of   Insurance   of   the   District   of 
Columbia. 
roKMs  OF  casDrr  lttb  irsueaitcx  and  cnorr 

ACCIDENT    AND    HKAI.'TB    XNSUaOHCX 

Ssc.  3.  Credit  life  insurance  and  credit  ac- 
cident and  health  insiu-ance  ahaU  be  Issued 
only  In  the  following  forms: 

(a)  Individual  policies  of  life  insurance 
Issued  to  debtors  on  the  term  plan; 

(b)  Individual  policies  of  accident  and 
health  Insurance  Issued  to  debtors  on  a  term 
plan  or  dlsabUity  provisions  In  Individual 
life  policies  to  provide  such  coverage; 


(c)  Qroup  policies  of  life  insurance  Issued 
to  creditors  providing  <"wirfnft>  upon  the 
lives  of  debtors  on  the  term  plan; 

(d)  Group  pollctoe  at  accident  and  health 
Inauranoe  lesuad  to  czwUton  on  a  t«m  plan 
Insuring  debton  or  disability  provisions  In 
group  life  poUciee  to  provide  such  coverage. 

ascotnvT  or  < 
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Bac.  4.  (a)  Ttie  amount  at  orsdlt  life  tn- 
suranoe  shall  not  exeeed  the  initial  ladebt. 
ednees  however  tbe  IndeMedneaa  may  be 
repayable,  nor.  In  the  eaea  of  any  group 
policy,  shall  such  amoiint  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum amount  speeined  la  aectlosi  10(S)  (d) 
of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insoranee  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  1104;  sec.  85-710(8)  (d).  D.C.  Code, 
lesi  ed.).  In  cases  wbcre  an  tndetatadness 
la  repeyable  in  substantially  equal  Inctali- 
ments,  the  amount  of  insurance  ehall  at  no 
time  exceed  the  scheduled  anwunt  of  un- 
paid indebtedneas  in  the  ease  at  any  individ- 
ual policy  or  the  actual  ^n^Mnt  oX  tbe 
unpaid  indebtedneae  In  the  case  of  any 
group  policy. 

(b)  The  amount  of  Indemnity  payable  by 
credit  accident  and  health  insurance  in  the 
event  of  dlaabUlty,  as  defined  In  the  poUcy. 
shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the  periodic 
scheduled  unpaid  tnatallments  of  indebtad- 
nesB-.  and  the  aixKyunt  at  each  periodic  In- 
demnity payment  shall  not  saeeed  the 
original  Indebtedneae  divided  by  the  number 
of  periodic  Installments. 


or  caxoTT  urc  nraoBAifes  am 
sccDxirr  Airo  rxaltw  orauBAifCB 
Sac.  S.  The  term  of  any  credit  life  insur- 
ance or  credit  accident  and  health  insurance 
shall,  subject  to  scoeptanee  by  the  Insurance 
company,  commence  on  the  date  when  the 
debtor  becomes  obligated  to  the  creditor,  ex- 
cept tliat  where  a  group  policy  provldee 
coverage  with  reepect  to  existing  obligations 
the  inauranoe  on  s  debtor  with  respeet  to 
such  Indebtedness  ihall  oommenee  on  the 
effective  dste  of  the  policy.  Where  evidenee 
of  inaurabillty  la  required  and  sueh  evMeaee 
is  furnished  more  than  thirty  days  from  the 
date  when  the  debtor  becomes  obligated  to 
the  creditor,  the  term  of  the  iBsuranoe  may 
commence  on  the  dsts  on  which  th«  insur- 
ance company  determines  the  evideaee  to  be 
aatlsfactoHr.  end  In  such  event  there  Shall 
be  an  appropriate  refund  or  adjustaient  of 
any  charge  to  the  debtor  tor  insurance,  tba 
term  of  such  insurance  shall  not  extend  more 
than  fifteen  dsys  beyond  the  scheduled  ma- 
turity date  of  the  Indebtednees  except  when 
extended  without  additional  cost  to  the 
debtor.  If  the  Indebtedneas  is  charged  due 
to  renewal  or  refinancing  prior  to  the  eched- 
uled  mattirity  date,  the  insurance  in  force 
shall  be  terminated  before  any  new  Insur- 
ance may  be  issued  in  connection  with  the 
renewal  or  refinanced  Indebtedneas.  Zn  aU 
cases  of  termination  prior  to  scheduled  ma- 
turity, a  refund  shall  be  paid  or  credited  as 
provided  in  section  8. 


noviBiom  or  roucns  amv  cnmncA' 

IHSUKAItCK;    DISCLOeTTXS  TO   BaBIUBS 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  AU  credit  life  Insurance  and 
credit  accident  and  health  Insurance  shsll 
be  evidenced  by  an  individual  policy,  or  In 
the  case  of  group  Insurance  by  a  group  policy 
and  individual  certificates  of  insurance. 

(b)  Kach  individual  poUcy  or  oertlflcate  of 
credit  life  insurance,  each  individual  policy 
or  certificate  of  credit  accident  and  health 
insurance,  and  each  individual  policy  or 
certificate  of  credit  life  Insurance  and  credit 
accident  and  health  insurance  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  reqiUrements  of  law,  set  forth 
jii^  name  and  home  oDoe  eililTcies  of  the  m- 
surance  company,  and  the  identity  by  name 
or  otherwlee  of  the  person  insured,  the  rate 
or  amount  of  payment.  If  any.  by  the  debtor 
eeparatelj  In   connection  with  credit  life 
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tammMM  vaA  etaAlt  Meldmt  uA  hMlth  ia- 
mmam,  %  tttiorlptioa  o(  tht  ooftnft,  in- 
oludlBi  tht  MBouBl  iwl  t«rm  ttMrtof  ( whloh 
ttt  Um  qim  of  graup  iBfuraBM  may  b*  by 
d— Iption  nXbm  tbaa  atalcd  aaount  and 
%wm).  any  meapttoaa.  UaiUtetlena.  or  n- 
atrletfoM,  and  ihau  atala  tta%  Iha  baaaftta 
■ball  bt  MM  to  Ibt  ondttor  to  rtduoa  or 
•sIlBmliB  tto  MBitaM  inrtatitortiiii  and. 
wbtMvar  Ibt  iMOuat  of  laauraBoa  may  ti- 
eaad  Iba  unpaid  iadabtodnaw .  tbal  any  luob 
aaoaaa  abaU  ba  payaMa  to  a  baaadolary,  otbar 
Ibaa  tba  aradltor,  aamad  by  tba  dabtor  or 
to  bli  Mtoto. 

(a)  liaapt  aa  barataahar  proridad.  aa 
laalvtdwa  poUay  or  aartlAaato  ot  iaiuraaea 
•ban  ba  daUvarad  to  Iba  UMurad  dabtor  al 
Iba  ttma  tba  iadabtodaaia  li  laeunad. 

<d)  If  a  dabtor  mabaa  a  aaparato  pMmaat 
for  artdtl  Ufa  or  aradll  aoaidaai  aad  baaltb 
iMurtaoi  aad  aa  ladlvldual  aot^oy  or  oartlfl- 
laato  of  laawaato  It  aot  dallvMod  to  tba 
dabtor  at  Iba  ttma  tba  ladabtadaaii  ti  la* 
aurrad.  a  aopy  el  tba  appllaatlaa  lor  auab 
Mllay  or  a  aotlaa  el  propoaad  taauraaaa  aball 
ba  daUtarad  at  luab  tUaa  to  tba  debtor  by 
Ihi  iNdltor.  IHi  oepy  of  tbi  ippUMUea 
for  or  aotloa  el  propeaad  taauraaaa  abaU  ba 
•imad  by  tba  dabtor  aad  aba»  Nt  lortb  tba 
Mwatlto  Bf  aama  or  otbarwiaa  el  tba  paraea 
laauradi  taa  rato  or  ameuat  el  paymaai  by 
tbo  dabtor  WMrataly  tor  arodlt  lifa  laiur- 
iMO  Mi  ortdlt  aaoldaat  aad  baaltb  taiur- 
•Boai  aad  a  itotamaat  tbat  wltbla  tbirty 
daya,  II  tba  laauraaaa  la  aaaaptad  by  tba 
iMuraaoo  oooapaay.  tbaN  wlU  oa  dallvarad 
to  tba  debtor  aa  Individual  pollay  or  eartir- 
leato  of  laiuranoa  oontalnlag  tba  name  and 
borne  oSee  addrau  of  tba  laiuranoa  eom> 
paay.  aad  a  daaerlptloa  of  tba  amount,  term, 
aad  aeterata  laeludlng  any  aioaptioni,  itml- 
totloaa,  aad  rMtrlotloaa,  Tba  oopy  of  the 
applleatloa  lor,  or  aotloa  of,  propoaad  iaiur- 
aaea iball  ralar  axetuilvaly  to  laiuranoa  oov> 
eraie.  aad  iball  ba  aaparata  aad  apart  from 
tba  loaa.  aala.  or  otbar  oradlt  itatamant  of 
aeeeuat,  laitrumaat,  or  airaamaat  ualan 
tba  tafonaatloa  required  by  tbli  lubaactlea 
la  promlaaatly  Mt  fortb  la  luob  itatamtat 
of  aeeouat,  laatrumaat.  or  aireamoat,  XI  a 
debtor  doea  aot  make  a  leaarata  pawaaat 
for  eredit  life  or  eredlt  aeoloant  aad  baalth 
laiuraaee,  aa  applleatloa  aaed  aot  be  token 
or  a  aotlee  of  propoaad  laiuranoa  itven.  In 
any  eaaa,  upon  aoeeptonoe  of  tbe  Iniuranoa 
by  tba  laauraaea  eompany,  aad  witbtn  tbirty 
daya  of  tba  dato  upon  wblob  tba  term  of  the 
Iniuranea  oommanoaa,  the  Inauranea  eom- 
paay  ihall  eauaa  the  Individual  poUoy  or 
eartl&cato  ot  Iniuranea  to  ba  dalivarad  to 
tba  dabtor.  Bald  appUoatloa  or  aotloa  of 
propoaad  Insuraaoa  ihall  itata  that,  upon 
aooaptaaoa  by  tht  inauranoa  oompany,  th« 
Inauraaea  ihall  baeoma  afraotlva  ai  proTldad 
la  Mctloa  B. 

ulimo.  AmovAL,  and  wxthimuwal  or  roaica 

Sac.  7.  (a)  All  forma  of  policies,  oartlfleatw 
of  tasuraaoe,  notices  of  proposed  insursnoe, 
•ppUcatlons  for  insurance,  binders,  endorse- 
ments and  riders  delivered  or  issued  for  de- 
lirery  in  the  District  and  the  premium  rates 
pertaining  thereto  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Superintendent  by  the  insurance  company, 
in  such  manner  and  together  with  such  sup- 
porting information  as  the  Superintendent 
may  reasonably  require.  In  any  case  where 
a  group  policy  is  made  for  a  group  ia  the 
District  and  the  policy  is  neither  deliyered 
nor  laaued  for  delivery  In  the  Dlatrlot.  the 
form  of  policy  and  all  other  forma  and  pre- 
mium rates  referred  to  in  the  preeeding  sen- 
tence shall  be  filed  with  the  Superintendent 
by  the  insuraaoa  oompany. 

(b)  The  Superintendent  may.  within 
thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  any  form  of 
policy,  certificate  of  insxiranee.  notice  of  pro- 
posed insurance,  application  for  insurance, 
binder,  endorsement,  or  rider,  disapprove 
any  such  form  if  tbe  i»remtum  rates  charged 
or  to  be  charged  i4^>ear  by  reasonable  as- 


Buakptloas  to  ba  exoassive  la  relation  to 
baaiflti  paid  or  to  ba  paid,  or  If  th«^  form 
oontalni  provliloni  wblob  are  unjua.  un- 
fair, Inaqultobla,  mlilaadlng.  or  dtcaptlve. 
Za  datarmlalag  whether  to  dlsapprova  any 
such  form  the  Superintendent  may  gwe  due 
ooaiideratioa  to  past  aad  prospeotlf*  loss 
aiperlaaea  wltbln  aad  ouUldi  the  wtrlot, 
to  uadarwrltlni  praotioi  and  Judgmint  to 
tba  extent  appropriate,  and  to  all  othir  rait* 
vant  faotora  wltbln  and  outside  tht  Qwtrlot, 
and  ha  may  takt  Into  account  tht  axptrl- 
anoa  of  the  individual  oompany. 

(0)  Xr  tba  lupirlntandtnt  notlflta  |ht  in- 
iuranoa oonq»any  that  tht  form  doos  not 
aomply  wltb  tht  rtqulrtmtnta  of  thu  Aot,  it 
ibatl  ba  unlawful  thtrtafter  for  such  inaur- 
anoi  oompany  to  luui  or  uat  luch  (oitn,  In 
lueb  notloa,  tht  guptrlnlandant  ahall  apecUy 
tba  raaion  for  bli  dUapproval  and  ataw  thnt 
a  baarlni  will  ba  irantad  promptly!  upon 
requeit  in  writing  ey  tht  tnauranofi  eom- 
pany. No  lueb  polity,  oertlfloata  of  Inaur- 
anoa,  nellea  of  propoaad  inauranet,  applloa- 
tlon  for  Iniuranea,  blndtr,  tndorttmint,  or 
rldar  iball  ba  iMuad  or  uNd  until  |nt  tx> 

Slratlea  of  thirty  dayi  after  u  hai  wan  lo 
lad.  unlaii  tba  luparlntandant  ihill  flva 
bli  prior  wrlttan  approval  thtrtto. 

(d)  Tba  luparlnitnclant  may,  at  aay  timt 
after  a  btartng,  bald  afttr  not  Itaif  than 
twanly  dayi'  wrlttan  notlet  to  tht  iniiirantt 
oompany,  withdraw  hia  approval  of  M«|f  aueh 
form  If  II  doN  not  mact  tht  raquirwntnti 
of  thia  Aot. 

(t)  Tht  Inauranoa  oompany  ahall  Hot  la* 
lut  luoh  forma  or  un  thorn  afttr  thfi  tffto- 
tlvt  datt  of  auoh  withdrawal  of  approval, 

(f)  Tht  Inaurnnoa  oompany  may  rtvlat 
lueh  forma  and  tht  prtmlum  ratta  p4rtnln< 
Ing  thtrtto  from  tlmt  to  tlmt,  and  atioh  re* 
vlNd  forma  and  prtmlum  ratta  rfejail  bt 
ftltd  with  tba  iuparlnttndtnt  and  id|all  ba 
lubjaot  to  all  tht  prtotdlng  rtquirtnvfnu  or 
tbli  Motion,  In  llkt  manntr  aa  though  thay 
ware  original  fillnga  wltb  tht  it^i^trln- 
tendent, 

RirvNoa 

•ae,  1.  (a)  laoh  Individual  policy  Or  car* 
tlfloata  of  oradlt  lift  Inauranea  or  ortdVt  aeoi* 
dtnt  and  baaltb  inauranoa  aball  providt  that 
In  tbi  avtnl  of  termination  of  tht  IniUranot 
prior  to  tba  aohadultd  maturity  date  of  tht 
IndebttdnaM,  any  rtfund  of  an  amouiit  paid 
by  tht  debtor  for  Inauranea  iball  be  paid  or 
oradltad  promptly  to  the  ptnon  entitled 
thereto ;  Provtdtd,  That  the  Suparln|4ndent 
ahall  praiorlbe  a  minimum  refund  lind  no 
refund  whloh  would  be  less  than  auobi  mini- 
mum need  be  made.  The  formula  to  bt  uaed 
in  computing  rtfunda  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Superintendent  who  may  dlaapprovo  aueh 
formula  if  he  finds  that  it  Is  un)uat  or 
unreasonable. 

(b)  Zf  a  creditor  requires  a  debtor  %b  make 
a  payment  in  connection  with  credit  life  ln> 
Burance  or  credit  accident  and  health  j  Insur- 
ance and  an  individual  policy  or  cenlflcate 
of  Insurance  is  not  issued,  the  credlttt-  shall 
promptly  give  written  notice  to  aueh  {debtor 
and  shall  promptly  make  an  appropriate 
credit  to  the  account. 

(c)  The  amount  charged  to  a  debtor  for 
credit  life  or  credit  accident  and  health  In- 
surance ahall  not  exceed  the  premium  rate 
charged  by  the  Insurance  company  at  the 
time  the  charge  to  the  debtor  la  determined. 

CLAIMS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  All  claims  ahall  be  paid  either  by 
draft  drawn  upon  the  Insurance  company 
or  by  check  of  the  Insurance  company  to  the 
order  of  the  claimant  to  whom  payment  of 
the  claim  la  due  pursuant  to  the  policy  pro- 
Tislons,  or  upon  direction  of  such  cnimant 
to  one  specified,  and  every  insurano^  com- 
pany shall  be  held  to  strict  settlemenl  of  all 
such  claims. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  ctledltor. 
having  received  any  such  check  or  draat  from 
such  insurance  company,  to  fall  to  cMrectly 
credit  the  aceotint,  pay  to  or  upon  thti  direc- 


tion of,  or  otherwise  correctly  aooount  to  the 
claimant  to  whom  payment  li  due  for  tbe 
full  amount  of  aueh  oheok  or  draft,  leu  any 
lawful  deduotlona  therefrom. 

(0)  No  plan  or  arrangement  shall  ba  used 
whereby  any  person,  firm,  or  eorporatloa 
other  than  the  Inauranoa  oompany  or  Its  des- 
ignated claim  repraaentatlve  iball  be  au- 
thorlicd  to  lettle  or  adjuit  elaUni.  Tba 
oredltor  ahall  not  ba  deilgaated  ai  olalm 
rapreaentatlve  for  the  Inauranea  oompany 
In  adjuiting  olnlma,  nor.  In  the  ease  of  an 
Individual  oredltor,  ahall  the  apouso  of  auoh 
oredltor  or  any  relative  of  tba  oredltor  or 
apouat  within  tht  third  dtgrae  of  oonaan* 
luinity  be  ao  derignated,  nor  ahall  any  offleer 
or  employee  of  a  corporate  oredltor  or  any 
apouat  or  relative  of  auoh  oRloer,  employee, 
or  apuvtae  within  the  mlrd  degree  of  eon* 
anngutnity  be  ao  dealgnated:  froHded.  Tbat 
a  group  policyholder  may,  by  arrange- 
munt  wUh  the  group  tnauranoe  eompany, 
draw  (Irafta  or  oheoka  In  payment  of  elalma 
due  ti)  tha  group  polleynoldar  aub)aet  to 
audit  and  review  by  the  tnauranoe  oompany, 

RNiariNa  iNavHANt>a    ononii  or  iNauaaa 

■mv  10  Whan  credit  Ufa  tnauranoe  or 
ortdlt  aoeldent  and  health  Inauranoa  li  re- 
quired aa  additional  aeourlty  for  any  Indebt- 
edneaa,  the  creditor  may  not  require  that  tha 
inauranee  ba  written  through  any  partleular 
Inavirance  oompany  or  any  partleular  agent, 
and  the  debtor  ahall,  upon  requMi  to  tha 
ertdltor,  have  the  option  of  furnlahlng  the 
required  amount  of  Inauranee  through  ealat- 
ing  poiiolea  of  Inauranee  owned  or  eontrollad 
by  him  or  of  proouring  and  furnlahlng  the 
required  coverage  through  any  Inauranoa 
oompany  authorlaed  to  tranaaot  an  Inauranoa 
bualnaaa  within  the  Dlatrlot, 

BHroaciMaMT 

Bio.  11,  (a)  In  tha  oaaa  of  any  violation 
ot  thia  Aot  by  an  Inauranee  oompany,  agent, 
aoUcitur,  or  broker,  the  ■uperlntendeni  aball 
have  Authority  tu  proceed  In  aooordanoe  with 
tht  provlalona  of  aeotlona  6  and  17  of  tht  Aot 
approved  June  18, 1084,  aa  amended  (41  Itat. 
1191  and  lUO;  aeoa.  85  40*  and  lft-4g«,  D.O. 
Code,  1081  ed.i,  and  eeetloaa  8  and  8e  of  the 
Act  approved  Ootobar  8,  1840,  ae  amended 
(84  itat.  1086  and  1078;  aaca,  88-180g  and  8»- 
1340,  DO  Code,  1881  ed). 

(b)  In  the  ease  of  any  violation  of  this 
Act  by  a  creditor  or  by  any  other  pareon  not 
licensed  In  the  Dlatrlot  ai  an  Inauranea 
agent,  aollcltor,  or  broker,  regardlata  of  tba 
fact  that  aueh  creditor  or  other  pareon  li  not 
required  by  law  to  be  ao  lloansed,  the  penal* 
tiea  and  the  procedure  for  their  Imposition 
shall  be  as  set  forth  In  section  43  of  tbe  Aot 
approved  October  0.  1040,  as  amended  (54 
Stat.  1082:  sec.  38-1347,  DC.  Code.  1081  ed.). 

JtTDICIAL  BXVIXW 

Skc.  la.  Any  Insurance  company,  agent, 
Bollcitor,  or  broker  aggrieved  by  any  order 
or  action  of  the  Superintendent  under  this 
Act  may  contest  the  validity  of  such  order 
or  action  by  appeal  or  through  any  other  ap- 
propriate proceeding,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  aectlons  44  and  45 
of  the  Act  approved  October  0,  1040.  as 
amended  (54  Stat.  1082;  sees.  35-1348  and 
35-1349,  DC,  Code.  1961  ed.)  :  Provided.  That 
any  such  insurance  company,  agent,  solicitor, 
or  broker  which  Is  licensed  in  the  District 
under  the  Life  Insurance  Act  approved  June 
19.  1934.  as  amended  (48  SUt.  1127.  et  seq.; 
sec.  35-301.  et  seq..  D.C.  Code,  1051  ed.),  may 
contest  the  validity  of  such  order  or  action 
by  appeal  or  through  any  other  appropriate 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  such  Act  approved  June 
19.  1934. 

XmCT   or   RXOaGANIZATION    PtAN   NVMBXBXO    8 

or  laaa 
Sec.  13.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in    the    Commissioners    by    Reorganisation 
Plan  Numbered  6  of  1952  (66  Stot.  834) .    The 
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performance  of  aay  function  veatad  toy  this 
Aot  la  tba  Oonualailoaara  or  la  any  oBoa  or 
ageaoy  under  tbe  Jurladlotlon  aad  ooatrol  of 
said  ConuaiBBloaara  may  be  delegated  by  aald 
Commlsslonere  in  accordance  with  seotioa  8 
of  such  plan. 

BVfworrvB  datb 

Sac.  14.  Tbli  Act  ahall  take  effaet  ninety 
dnya  after  Ita  approval. 

With  the  following  oommlttee  amend- 
menu: 

On  page  4,  llnaa  8  and  8,  itrlke  out  the 
wordi  "nor.  In  tbe  oaia  of  any  group  poUoy, 
ahall  aueh  amount  eioeed  the  maximum 
amount";  and  inaert  In  lieu  thartof  the  worda 
":  Proi'ldfd,  How0V9r,  Tbat  nothing  oon* 
tulned  herein  ahall  bt  deemed  to  au|iareede 
or  repeal  the  llmiutlon  on  the  amount  of 
group  Inauranoa", 

On  page  8,  Una  M,  auika  out  the  word 
'charged '  and  Inaart  the  word  "dUeharged", 

l*aga  18,  after  Una  4,  Insert  the  following: 
"itrveaiNtwNaairr  or  imuaANri 


14.  Notwlthatandlni  any  other  pro* 
viaitiii  of  law,  Uti  iwalUon  ot  luparln tendent 
uf  Inauranoa  aatabllahad  pureuant  tu  Moor- 
laniaatlnn  Order  No,  41,  June  IB,  1888  (DO 
LHide,  title  1,  App  ) ,  by  the  Board  nf  Onmmli- 
aiimers  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Oulumbia  ahall  ba 
placed  In  grade  11  of  the  general  echaduie 
of  the  Claninoatlon  Act  of  1848,  aa  amended, 
and  auoh  poaltlon  ahall  be  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  poaltlnna  authoriied  by  aertlon 
808  of  auoh  Act  and  any  limitation  contained 
m  taction  4(a)  of  lUorganlaatlon  Plan  No,  8 
of  1888." 

Page  18.  line  8,  aUlke  out  "lie,  14  "  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "aac,  18.", 

Mr.  OR088.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  make  a 
point  of  order  agalnat  the  language  to  be 
found  beginning  on  line  S  and  running 
through  line  15  on  page  15  of  the  bill 
whloh  oonatltutea  the  pendl>\g  amend- 
ment. 

The  8PIAKER,  Will  the  genUeman 
itatc  hIa  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OR088.  Mr.  Bpotker,  Z  eoU  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  to  Fubllo  Law 
•7>3e7  of  the  ITth  Congrou.  and  X  quote 
therefrom : 

aac,  101.  (a)  The  Oongreea  hereby  ftnda 
that— 

(1)  the  publio  Intereat  requtree  that  ef* 
fecttve  Umltatlona  and  oontrola  be  esub* 
llshed  and  maintained  wltb  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  position*— whether  by  law  or 
by  administrative  action — to  grades  18.  17, 
and  18  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1040— the 
so-called  top  grades  below  the  Federal  execu- 
tive level  in  the  Government  service — In  or- 
der to  prevent  the  unwarranted  allocation 
of  positions  to  such  grades  and  to  promote 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of 
the  Goverimient; 

(2)  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1040.  as  orlgiiuaiy  en- 
acted and  as  amended  from  time  to  time, 
was,  and  continues  to  be,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance,  by  apeclflc  provlalona  of 
such  Act,  of  a  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
alve  authority  and  control  over  the  alloca- 
tion of  positions  to  these  top  grades  of  such 
Act: 

(3)  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
applicable,  and  the  Ijeglalative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1046,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  are 
vested  with  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction, 
and  charged  with  tbe  duty  of  exercising  leg- 
islative oversight  and  supervision,  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  within  the  purview  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1040  and  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  including  the  alloca- 


tlOB  Of  poslUoas  to  tbaae  top  grades  of  luoh 
Act; 

Mr.  Bpeakor,  Z  eouki  go  on  Quoting 
Publle  Law  87-897,  but  Z  do  not  believe 
It  la  neoesaary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Z  make  the  point  of  order 
that  thia  amendment  will  do  Tlolonoo  to 
Public  Uw  87-867.  It  U  In  violation  of 
Public  Law  87-887  aa  well  aa  not  beiitg 
germane  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr,  OR088]  makoa  the  point  of 
order  that  aectlon  14  of  the  bill  la  not 
germane  ai  contained  In  the  meaaure 
before  the  Houae  at  the  preaent  time. 

Mr,  TSOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

The  8PIAKIR.  The  gentJemen  from 
Texaa  I  Mr,  Z^owdv]  eoncedei  the  point 
of  order. 

The  point  of  order  li  auatalned. 

Without  otajKtlon,  the  committee 
amendmenta  are  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objeetlon. 

Mr,  Z^OWDY.  Mr,  Speaker,  Z  a«k 
unanlmoui  eonaent  to  extend  my  remark! 
at  thli  point  In  the  RicoaD, 

The  SPEAKER,  Z8  there  objection 
to  the  requoat  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texaa t 

There  waa  no  objection, 

Mr,  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  oredlt 
life  Inauranee,  whloh  la  taiken  on  the  life 
of  a  debtor  In  order  to  preclude  a  burden 
of  debt  tipon  hli  helra  in  the  event  of 
hla  death  prior  to  the  dUoharge  of  the 
indebtedneaa,  hu  IncreaHd  greatly  in 
volume  in  reoent  yean.  Twenty  yeara 
ago,  for  example,  the  volume  of  aueh 
Inauranee  In  force  waa  only  8888  mil- 
lion; In  1857.  thli  volume  had  rlaen  to 
118.700  million  and  ii  ateadily  inoreaaing 
today. 

At  preaent,  oredlt  life,  health,  and  ac- 
oldent  inauranee  aold  in  the  Diatriet  of 
Columbia  doea  not  come  under  the  juria- 
dlotion  of  the  Dlatrlot  of  Columbia  Su- 
perintendent of  Znauranoe.  and  honoe 
cannot  be  controlled  or  regulated  in  any 
way.  Aa  a  reault.  eertain  abuaes  in  thia 
field  of  Inauranoa  have  become  too  prev- 
alent; aueh  ai,  flrat,  aelllng  the  debtor 
a  policy  of  Inauranee  in  exceaa  of  the 
amount  of  Indebtedneaa:  aecond,  aelllng 
the  debtor  a  policy  for  a  term  longer 
than  the  debt's  Ufe;  third,  failure  to  in- 
form the  debtor  of  the  term,  amount, 
and  premium  cost  of  such  Insurance; 
fourth,  failure  to  refund  unearned  pre- 
miums when  the  debt  Is  prematurely 
paid  or  renewed;  and  fifth,  charging  ex- 
cessive premiums  for  insurance  of  the 
proper  term  and  amount. 

This  prc^osed  legislation  will  correct 
this  situation  by  placing  such  credit  in- 
surance under  the  control  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  in  order  that  it 
may  be  properly  regulated. 

supposT  roa  lxoxslatzon 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  District 
Committee  held  a  public  hearing  on  8. 
2357  on  Sfonday.  August  6. 1962,  at  which 
time  no  objections  were  offered  to  this 
legislation. 

The  legislation  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Albert 
F.  Jordan,  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Trade,  the  five  life  insurance 


oompanios  whooo  homo  ofBooo  are  la  the 
Z>lgtrlot  of  Columbia,  the  UU  iBguraBM 
Attociation  of  Amorioa,  the  Amortou 
Life  Convention,  and  the  Health  Znaur- 
anoe Aaaooiatloo  of  Amorioa. 

Enactment  of  thia  leglatoUoa  btU  will 
not  involve  any  addltioaal  oxponaoa  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

avFBuarTBMDaifT  or  utavaairaa 
The  purpoae  of  the  third  amendment 
to  the  bill  ia  to  place  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Znsurtaoo  of  the  Dla* 
trtct  of  Columbia  in  grade  18—818,800 
per  annum— «f  the  Ooaeral  Classifloa- 
tion  Aot  of  1848,  This  would  bo  a  posi- 
tion in  thia  grade  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  poettions  authorlsod  by  oeo* 
tlon  805  of  such  aet.  PrtunUy,  tho 
Superintendent  of  Xnsuranoo  Is  rrade 
18— 8ie,a85-whleh  he  has  hold  slaoe 

1858. 

The  position  of  SuporiatoAdoat  of  Zn- 
auranoe is  olassUlod  at  iradt  18  in  tht 
Sneral  sehedul''  of  eivii  sirviot  tslab- 
hed  by  the  ClauifloaUon  Ael  of  1H8, 
as  amended.  When  the  position  wm 
created  by  the  Distriet  of  Oolunibla 
Board  of  Commissioners,  pursuant  to 
HsorganlsaUon  Order  No.  41  of  June 
88.  1888.  the  Board  was  Umttod  by 
the  language  of  the  Classification  Aot 
that  no  more  than  18  positions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  tovernmont  oould 
be  fixed  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Claaaific^tion  Act  for  grades  18. 
17.  and  18. 

JuiUncation:  Zn  view  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  Superlntondoat  of 
Znaurance  of  the  District,  and  the  pres- 
tige which  should  attach  to  this  position, 
It  la  felt  by  numeroua  insurance  oompany 
executives,  by  some  Itflslatort  familiar 
with  his  many  duties  aad  rosponsibll- 
itiea.  and  renreaentatlvts  of  the  publle 
in  general,  that  the  Buporintondoat  of 
Znsuranoe  should  be  elevated  to  iradi  II, 

Senator  Xiravvta,  for  example,  last 
year  urged  that  the  I>istriot  reolaasify 
the  position  of  the  Suptrintoadent  of 
Znaurance.  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  hu  suifostod  that  in- 
auranee commlaaionera*  aalarles  should 
be  equal  to  that  of  Commiasioaers  of 
Federal  regulatory  ageneiee,  namely. 
820.000. 

Senator  Kxrauvn.  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  In  an  address  stated  in  part— 

CONGHXSSZONAL  RiCORD,  VOlUmC  107.  POTt 

1.  pages  1084-1085: 

The  present  Superintendent  of  Xaauraaoe 
m  the  District  of  Col\imbia  haa  discharged 
his  responslbUlUes  in  admlnlaterlag  theae 
rate  laws  in  a  highly  oreditable  fashion.  Be- 
cause of  his  enlighteaed  admialstratloa  of 
these  acU.  the  harmf  lU  effects  of  objeoUon- 
able  features  In  both  the  Tin  and  Casualty 
Acts  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum.  Zn  its 
report  the  committee  urged  that  tbe  great 
responsibilities  of  insurance  regulation  can- 
not be  achieved  unless  adequate  funds  are 
appropriated  and  suflleient  salaries  are  paid 
to  attract  competent  pereonnel.  Theretore. 
I  believe  that  for  the  Congress  to  urge  such 
a  course  upon  the  States  would  be  hypoorlsy 
unless  It  were  wUUng  to  take  the  lead  in 
appropriating  adequate  funds  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  fixing  the  salary 
of  the  Superintendent  at  a  rate  oonunen- 
surate  with  his  responsibility.  Therefore.  I 
shall  urge  that  the  District  of  Ocdumbia 
Committee  consider  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  same  salary  for  the  Insurance 
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8ttp«lnt«kd«iit  M  Oongnn  Mt  for  tht  Dl- 
netor  imdw  th«  FMtona  Imployw  BMltti 
B«a«Ati  Aots  of  1980  wh«n  thla  peak  wm 

In  Senate  Report  No.  1834  dated 
August  10,  1960.  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  remarked — ^page  128: 

Another  poHible  yardstlek  irhUt  nOgbt 
b*  appUtd  to  Xnsurftnot  Oommlailonen' 
a»UrlM  la  the  salary  paid  FMlacal  Com- 
mtaalonara  In  aeleetad  regulatory  agencies. 
For  example,  the  Pederal  Trade  Commiaslon, 
the  Pednal  Power  Ccnnmlaalon,  the  Securl- 
tlea  and  Xzehange  Commlaalon.  and  the 
Federal  Oonimunleatlons  Oommleelon,  each 
have  regulatory  duties  to  some  extent  simi- 
lar In  nature  to  that  of  Inaxuranee  Commls- 
alonera.  Xach  ot  these  agencies  have  five 
Ofwnmlsstoners  with  one  a  Chairman,  ex- 
cept the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, which  has  seven  Commissioners  with 
one  a  Chairman.  In  the  ease  of  all  four 
agencies  the  members  received  $30,000  per 
annum  while  the  Chairman  received  $20,500. 

BaCnOH-BT-BBCnON   UHMUrSU 

The  bin  provides,  In  the  first  section, 
that  all  life  Insurance  and  all  accident 
and  health  Insurance  sold  In  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Columbia  In  connection  with 
loans  or  other  credit  transactions  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
except  such  Insurance  sold  In  connec- 
tion with  a  loan  or  other  credit  transac- 
tion of  S  years'  duration  or  longer. 
Transactions  which  are  not  part  of  a 
regular  course  of  condilct  or  plan  for 
Insuring  debtors  are  also  exempted. 

Section  2  sets  forth  a  number  of  im- 
portant definitions. 

S^tlon  3  describes  in  general  terms 
the  kinds  of  policies  which  may  be 
Issued. 

Section  4  limits  the  amount  of  au- 
thorised policies  so  as  to  prevent  the 
PS^ramldlng  of  coverage  beyond  the  re- 
quirements necessary  to  secure  the 
creditor. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  term  of 
the  policy  shall  correspond  with  the  term 
of  the  debt  and  requires  that  a  refund 
shall  be  paid  or  credited  to  the  debtor 
if  the  policy  terminates  prior  to  its 
scheduled  maturity. 

Section  6  requires  full  disclosure  to 
the  debtor  of  the  insurance  f  eatiires  con- 
nected with  his  indebtedness  by  requir- 
ing delivery  of  the  policy  or  a  certificate 
of  Insurance  to  him.  It  sets  out  in  gen- 
eral terms  what  Information  a  policy  or 
certificate  of  insurance  must  contain. 

Section  7(a)  requires  that  all  forms  of 
policies  and  other  related  insurance 
documents  including  those  required  by 
this  act  must  be  filed  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  for  his  approval. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  gives  au- 
thority to  the  Superintendent  to  disap- 
prove of  any  form  when  upon  reasonable 
assumptions  he  finds  that  the  table  of 
premium  rates  appears  excessive  in  rela- 
tion to  the  benefits  paid  or  to  be  paid. 
He  may  also  disapprove  of  any  form  that 
ocntains  any  deceptive  or  unfair  provi- 
sion. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  prohibits 
the  use  of  a  disapproved  form  and  re- 
quires the  Superintendent  to  notify  the 
company  that  submits  any  disapproved 
form  of  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  allows  the 
Superintendent  to  withdraw  approval  of 
any  form  previously  approved  after  a 
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hearing  of  which  the  company  wal^  given 
20  days'  written  notice. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  7  pnihibits 
the  use  or  issuance  of  any  form  afner  ap- 
proval has  been  withdrawn.  | 

Traditionally  the  life  insurance  indus- 
try has  opposed  premium  rate  regulation 
of  life  Insurance,  m  the  case  of  [credit 
life  insurance  and  credit  r.ccldeilt  and 
health  Insurance,  however,  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commi^loners 
has  found  it  necessary  to  seek  premium 
rate  regulation  in  order  to  end  e}d>lolta- 
t'on  of  borrowers  and  purchasers 
chandise  on  credit  with  its  result 
effect  on  the  industry. 

Competition  which  normally 
down  the  premium  rates  of  ordiniiry  life 
insurance  has  a  reverse  effect  in  the 
field  of  credit  life  insurance  andjcredit 
accident  and  health  insurance.  This  is 
true  because  while  the  borrower  typically 
pays  the  whole  premium  the  ct^edltor 
who  selects  the  carrier  usually  a^ts  for 
the  insurance  company  selected  l^  sell- 
ing the  policy  and  collecting  thp  pre- 
mium.    The  creditor  retains  a  part  of 

the  premium  as  a  fee  or  commlsaipn  for 
these  services.  Since  the  share  pt  the 
creditor  will  increase  with  the  prepaium, 
he  places  the  insurance  with  the  i^arrier 
who  charges  the  highest  rate.  The 
debtor  is  forced  to  go  along  with  this 
arrangement  in  order  to  obtain  tbje  loan 
or  goods  on  credit. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  ijequire 
that  the  debtor  be  allowed  to  select  his 
own  insurance  carrier  because  h^s  in- 
ferior bargaining  position  makes  l|t  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  assert  such  a  rigl^t. 

Section  8  requires  a  filing  of  Sched- 
ules of  premium  rates,  refunds  of  un- 
earned premivuns.  a  credit  for  paj^ment 
of  a  premium  for  unissued  insurance  and 
a  prohibition  against  charging  the  flebtor 
any  charge  in  addition  to  the  premium 
rate  charged  by  the  insurance  cottipany 
at  the  time  the  charge  to  the  d^tor  is 
determined.  This  latter  provisioaj  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  creditor  from  add- 
ing any  sum  for  Insurance  In  addition 
to  the  rates  charged  by  the  insurance 
company. 

Section  9  provides  for  the  pronoipt  re- 
porting and  disposition  of  clainw,!  while 
section  10  prohibits  the  creditor  fn>m  re- 
quiring the  debtors'  insiu-ance  be  nfritten 
through  a  particular  insurance  coittpany. 
Section  11  provides  for  the  enfor^ment 
of  the  act,  while  section  12  provifles  for 
review  of  official  actions  in  th^j  same 
manner  as  is  presently  prescribed  by 
sections  44  and  45  of  the  Fire  and  [casu- 
alty Act  of  October  9.  1940.  as  amended. 
Section  13  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
bill  shall  operate  to  affect  the  authority 
vested  In  the  Commissioners  by  [Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  5  of  1952,  aijd  the 
last  section  of  the  bill  makes  the  act 
effective  90  days  after  its  approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  f^ad  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  timfe,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REPAIR  OP  ALLEYS  AND  felDE- 
WALKS  IN  THE  DISTRIClf  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofcU  up 
the  bill  (S.  3315)   to  relieve  owners  of 


abutting  property  from  certain 
ments  in  connection  with  the  repair  of 
alleys  and  sidewalks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  Hoxise 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  In  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  caption  "asszssmxkt  ams  PCSMrr 
WORK"  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  flsc&l  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  and  for  other  purpooes",  ap- 
proved August  7.  1894  (28  8Ut.  347),  as 
amended  (sec.  7-608,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edi- 
tion ) ,  Ls  amended  by  striking  "said  prop- 
erty" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "said 
property:  Provided,  That  no  such  assessment 
shall  be  levied  against  abutting  property 
for  the  cost  of  repairing  alleys  or  sidewalks 
when  the  damage  requiring  such  repair  ir 
caused  by  the  growth  of  roots  of  trees  on 
public  rpace  or  the  cause  of  euch  damage 
Is  otherwise  beyond  the  control  of  the  owner 
of  such  property". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  repairs  to 
alleys  or  to  sidewalks  which  repairs  were 
completed  or  shall  be  completed  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ten  days 
after  Its  approval. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "which 
repairs  were  completed  or  shall  be  com- 
pleted" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  com- 
pletion of  which  repairs  shaU  occur". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is,  in  certain  Instances, 
to  obviate  the  requirement  of  present 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  one- 
half  the  cost  of  repairing  a  sidewalk  or 
alley  be  assessed  against  the  owner  of 
abutting  property. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  cover  future  re- 
pairs necessitated  by  occurrences  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  property 
owner,  such  as  damages  caused  to  side- 
walks or  alleys  by  tree  roots  from  trees 
in  public  places,  or  bursting  of  water 
mains;  or  street  widenings,  and  the  like; 
all  of  which  necessitate  repairs  to  abut- 
ting sidewalk  or  alley. 

Assessments  equivalent  to  one-half 
the  total  cost  of  the  work  of  repairing 
sidewalks  or  alleys,  in  such  situations, 
are  levied  against  abutting  property 
owners,  imder  present  law. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  alwasrs 
planted  and  maintained  trees  In  connec- 
tion with  street  development:  however, 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  planting 
and  growth  of  trees  and  roots  there- 
from, is  the  disturbance  of  adjacent  side- 
walks, and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  alleys. 
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Since  such  damages  are  caused  by  trees 
planted  and/or  maintained  by  the  Dis- 
trict In  public  spaces,  and  by  other 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  abutting 
property  owners,  as  indicated,  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  do  not  consider  it 
equitable  that  such  owners  be  assessed 
for  repairs  or  replacements  occasioned 
thereby.  Your  committee  agrees  with 
the  Commissioners.  Although  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  cases  mvolved  are  a 
direct  result  of  tree  growth,  it  was  also 
considered  desirable  to  Include  in  the  bill 
provisions  to  cover  repairs  occasioned  by 
other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  abut- 
ting property  owners,  where  it  would  be 
equally  inequitable  to  assess  the  individ- 
uals involved. 

The  Commissioners  strwigly  recom- 
mended enactment  of  this  legislation. 
They  have  indicated  that  the  beauty  and 
attractive  features  of  the  trees  far  out- 
weigh the  sidewalk  damage  caused  by 
these  trees,  and  that  the  cost  of  repairs 
or  replacement  is  a  relatively  small  price 
to  pay  for  beautifjring  the  city.  The  Na- 
tion's Capital  ranks  very  high  in  this 
respect  with  other  comparable  cities  in 
this  country  and  tliroughout  the  world. 

No  opposition  to  the  legislation  was 
expressed  at  the  hearings  held  thereon. 
The  Commissioners  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  they  had  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  to  the  bill,  adopted 
pursuant  to  reconunendation  of  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  Office,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  in- 
tended to  be  and  shall  operate  prospec- 
tively only,  and  are  not  to  be  retroactive. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CODE 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  caU  up  the  bill  (HJl.  12689) 
to  repeal  section  557  and  to  amend  sec- 
tion 559  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3,  1901, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
657  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1189,  1279; 
DC.  Code,  sec.  1-401)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  659  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1189,  1279;  D.C.  Code,  sees. 
1-402.  1-502),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"commissioners  of  deeds  and". 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objeotion. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  repeal  and 
amend  certain  sections  of  the  act  of 
March  S.  1901.  provldhig  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  C(MXunis- 
sioners  of  Deeds. 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  such 
Commissioner  since  the  District  Code 
authorizes  notaries  pubUc  in  the  District 
to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  take 
depositions,  and  administer  oaths. 

There  has  been  no  appointment  of  a 
Commissioner  of  Deeds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  over  20  years  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  officer. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommend  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  WORKWEEK 
OP  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  3086) 
to  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the  work- 
week of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (a)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  classify  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla,  and  for  other  purposes,' 
approved  June  20,  1906,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  19,  1948  (62  Stat. 
498).  as  amended  (sec.  4-404a(a),  D.C.  Code, 
1961  edition) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)(1)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  amendatory  subsection 
or  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1,  1962, 
whichever  is  later,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  a  workweek  for  officers 
and  members  of  the  Fireflghting  Division  of 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  win  result  In  an  average 
workweek  of  not  to  exceed  fifty -two  hours 
during  an  administratively  established  work- 
week cycle  which  the  Conunlssioners  are 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  from  time  to 
time:  Provided,  That  no  workweek  shaU  ex- 
ceed seventy-two  hours." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraphs  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  approved  June  19.  1948  (62  Stat.  498), 
as  amended  (sec.  4-404a(a),  D.C.  Code,  1961 
edition ) .  are  hereby  redesignated  as  para- 
graphs  (2),   (3),   (4),  and   (5).  respectively. 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  2  of  such  Act  approved  June  19, 
1948,  as  amended,  and  redesignated  as  para- 
graph (3)  by  this  section.  Is  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  period  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vtalons  of  this  subsection,  the  Ckunmlssloners 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  their  d«Ug* 
nated  agent  or  agenta  may,  whenever  the 
exlgendea  of  the  Fire  Department  require 
temporary  or  short-term  eervlees  of  one  or 
more  oflloera  or  membert,  order  luch  officer, 
officers,  member,  or  member*  to  perform  such 
•ervices." 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (S)  of  subeectlon  (b)  of 
section  406  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1953  (67 
Stat.  76).  as  amended  (sec.  4-S21.  D.C.  Code. 
1961  edition),  la  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  the  Flrefightlng  Di- 
vision of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — 

"(1)  a  biweekly  rate  shaU  be  divided  by 
two  to  derive  a  weekly  rate; 

"(11)  the  weekly  rate  shaU  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  workdays  \n  the  average 
established  workweek  to  arrive  at  a  daUy 
rate; 

"(lU)  a  dally  rate  shall  be  divided  by  two 
to  derive  a  one-half  dally  rate;  and 

"(It)  an  hoiirly  rate  shaU  be  determlne<l 
by  dividing  the  dally  rate  of  pay  by  twelve, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  computation  of 
holiday  pay." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  Ueu  of  the  annual  leave 
to  which  officers  and  members  of  the  Fire- 
fighting  Division  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  section  203(a)  of  the  An- 
nual and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat. 
679),  as  amended,  such  officers  and  mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled  to  annual  leave  which 
shall  accrue  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  and  two- tenths  hours  for  each 
full  biweekly  pay  period  In  the  case  of  offi- 
cers and  members  with  leas  than  three  years 
service; 

(2)  Eight  hours  for  each  fuU  biweekly 
pay  period  in  the  case  o'  officers  and  mem- 
bers with  three  but  leas  than  fifteen  years 
service; 

(3)  Ten  and  four- tenths  hours  for  each 
biweekly  pay  period  In  the  case  of  officers 
and  members  with  fifteen  years  or  more 
service. 

(b)  Accumulated  annual  leave  to  the 
credit  of  each  officer  and  members  of  such 
Flrefightlng  Division  shaU  be  adjusted  by 
applying  a  thirteen -fifteenths  factor  so  that 
each  officer  and  member  of  such  Flrefightlng 
Division  shaU  be  given  credit  for  thlrteen- 
fif  teenths  of  a  day  of  leave  tor  each  day  of 
such  accumulated  annual  leave,  and  there- 
after accumulated  annual  leave  credited  to 
hU-i  pursuant  to  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  be  dmUarly 
adjusted  when  an  officer  or  member  la  trana- 
ferred  to  the  Fireflghting  Division  from  an- 
other agency  or  from  another  division  of 
the  Fire  Department. 

(c)  When  an  officer  or  member  of  such 
FlrefighUng  Division  Is  transferred  to  an- 
other agency  or  to  another  division  of  the 
Fire  Department,  whose  employees  are  en- 
titled to  annual  leave  with  pay  pxuvuant  to 
the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  the  reverse  of  the  formula  m  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  accumulated  annual  leave. 

(d)  For  computation  on  an  hourly  basis. 
aU  adjusted  days  of  annual  leave  or  fractions 
thereof,  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  and  days  of  sick  leave 
ShaU  be  multiplied  by  twelve  to  determme 
the  number  of  hours  of  annual  or  alck  leave 
to  which  each  such  officer  or  member  of  such 
Fireflghting  Division  shall  be  entitled,  and 
the  n\unber  of  hoiui  of  annual  or  sick  leave 
shall  be  divided  by  twelve  to  determme  the 
nimiber  of  days,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  annual 
or  sick  leave  to  which  such  officer  or  member 
of  such  Fireflghting  Division  shall  be  en- 
titled. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  m  any 
other  law.  the  amount  of  annual  leave  ac- 
cxunulated  on  the  effective  date  of  thla  Act. 
if  thirty  days  ch-  more,  shall,  upon  oonvcraloB 
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b»tt« 


to«d  In  MoartfaBM  wtUl  «bJi  wo- 
Aman  ■eeamalattrm  autlMHr- 
« TlMt  IT  Vh0  MBOunt  of  I 


I  date  off 
thli  Aet.  thon.  aner  oobtotiIob  to  «b* 
total,  laavo  which  U  not  used  ihall 
lato  tar  !■•  IB  Mweoedlng  y»an  mitU  tt  totalB 
BO  met*  Vamm  tw«Bt^-«lx  day*  at  the  besta- 
nlDff  off  tho  flnt  ooBapleto  tolwoekljr  pay  pa- 

Oms.  6.  TMs  Aot  ^ttaXk  take  aSaet  on  the 

flxat  day  of  the  lint  i>ay  period  which  begloa 
BOt  laM  than  one  hiuift«d  and  twcDty  days 
•flav  Ha  enaotBMBt,  or  en  or  after  the  fixst 
day  of  the  flnt  pay  period  whteb  begins  on 
or  after  July  L  IMS.  whkOMnm  la  Uter. 

WUh  tbe  foUovlns  committee  amend- 


Pag»  9.  Bna  1,  atrtke  nuty^tvo"  and  tnaert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "rorty-el«ht". 

PaOB  X  Uses  0  and  10^  strike  the  ooIqb  fol- 
lowing ttaa  w«rd  "ttms"  and  Insert  in  Ueo 
•  pei&od.    8tnka  "ProsOled.  That  no 

laU  eacaed  seventy-iwo  bouim." 
a.  Ibie  11,  strike  out  "and",  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  after  (e),  "and  (f>". 

Page  a.  Una  IS.  strike  out  "and",  and  insert 
In  Ueu  theieof  after  (fi) .  "and  (6)". 

Pace  <  Una  4.  strike  "Five  and  two-tenths" 
and  inestt  In  Usu  thereof  "Tour  and  elght- 
tMxtha". 

Pi««  <  llae  7.  strike  "Sight"  and  Insert  in 
Uaa  thereoff  "Seven  and  five-tenths". 

Page  <  Une  10.  akrlka  "Ten  and  four- 
tenths"  and  Insert  La  Ueu  thereof  "Nine  and 
atx-teaths". 

1 4  Una  IB,  strike  "thlrteeB-fitteenths" 
;  in  Ueu  thereof  "four-fifths". 
Page  4.  Une  17,  strike  "thlrteen-flfte«Dtha" 
and  tMsrt  1b  Uen  thereof  "four-flftha". 

Page  «.  Itim  X  etrike  "twenty-six"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "twcnty-fonr". 

The  <wwimi«:t.A«»  amendments  were 
•greed  ta 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  the 
present  M^wur  workwedc  of  oOeers  and 
members  of  the  Pireflghttng  Division  of 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  a  48-hour  average  work- 
week. 

Tbe  eommlttee  la  of  the  view  that  en- 
aetment  of  this  bill  is  highly  desirable. 
Its  passage  will  mean  that  ttie  District's 
flreOghters'  workweek,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, will  have  been  brought  into 
closer  parity  with  the  40-honr  work- 
we^  that  pertains  to  other  District  em- 
ployees including  members  of  the  Metro- 
pcditan  PoUee  D^wrtmenL 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  ofBoNrs  and  mon- 
bers  of  the  Distrlet  Fire  Departmoit  that 
the  long  hours  that  they  have  been  re- 
quired to  work  in  past  years  has  in  no 
way  impaired  their  devoted  duty  to  their 
assigned  tasks. 

In  recent  years  thoe  has  been  an 
established  national  trend  toward  re- 
duetng  the  woridng  hours  of  the  Na- 
tlon'ft  flr^i^ters.  A  survey  conducted 
of  the  20  largest  cities  reveals  that  the 
average  workweek  for  these  cities  has 
beai  reduced  to  an  average  of  53  hours. 
At  this  time  the  firemen  in  New  York  and 
Buffalo  work  a  40-hour  woiLweek.  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  empicqr  a  48-hour 
workweek,  and  Pittsburgh  utQiaes  a  52- 
hour  workweek.  In  connection  with 
smaller  cities  on  the  east  coast,  Newark 
and  Jersey  City  employ  a  42-hour  work- 
wedc 

On  an  overall  comparison  with  all  of 
the  20  taoteat  cities'  average  workweek. 


the  proposed  4S-hoeir  workweek  f  ( 
District  firemen  would  place  it  5 
msder  tbit  average  of  53  hours  fi 
group.  However,  in  ttiis  oooneci 
should  be  noted  that  historical 
District  has  always  lagged 
national  average.  During  the  yean)  pre- 
ceding 1950,  the  DLsdict  firemen  wbrked 
an  average  workweek  of  72  hours  Vhile 
the  workweek  for  the  20  cities  wak  be- 
ing lowered  to  an  average  ot  80  hoiprs  by 
the  year  1950.  I^milarly.  a  disfiarlty 
existed  for  the  years  1950  to  1961  When 
the  IXstrict's  workweek  was  60  hour>  and 
the  average  for  these  same  20  citiat  had 
been  lowered  to  56  hours  by  1961. 

•nie  District  of  Columbia's  Plrti  De- 
partment at  ttie  present  time  has  a  total 
strength  of  1,222  uniformed  officem  and 
privates.  Of  this  total  figure,  1,146  Qiem- 
bers  are  assigned  to  the  Firefightlng 
EMvision,  and  this  is  the  class  of  person- 
nel that  wis  have  their  workwev  re- 
duced by  the  provisions  of  thisi  bill. 
Their  salaries  VTill  not  be  affected  b$r  the 
short»iing  of  the  workweek.  The  re- 
maining officers  and  privates  assigned 
to  the  non-Flreflghtlng  Division  of  the 
Department  will  not  be  affected  tinas- 
mu^  as  they  are  already  workinfj  a  5- 
day,  40-hour  workweric  The  ac#rlties 
of  the  nonfighting  members  of  thi  De- 
partment r^ate  to  communicatitxis, 
training,  fire  preventl(Hi,  and  mAinte- 
nance. 

Enactment  of  this  bin  win  cost  the 
District  govemm«it  $1,119,961  fat  the 
first  fun  fiscal  year,  but  this  sunt  will 
be  rediiced  to  ai^n-oximately  $690,441  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year — assimiing  tnjis  act 
wiU  take  effect  on  December  1.  11962. 
The  major  portion  of  the  money  villi  be 
needed  to  offset  the  cost  of  salaries  for 
an  additional  180  men  to  augmeajt  the 
present  force  when  the  existing  SS^hour 
workweek  is  reduced  to  48  hours. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  XTndettwrlt- 
ers  has  rated  the  District  of  Coltjmbia 
Fire  Department  among  major  clues  in 
(^ass  1  tot  the  past  21  years.  The  Kionor 
attaching  thereto  is  given  even  motje  sig- 
nificance when  it  is  realised  that  <in]y  3 
ether  cities  are  Included  in  Uils  catigory. 
and  one  of  these  has  Just  recent^  at- 
tained the  recognition. 

During  the  public  hearings  thati  were 
held  on  May  7.  1962,  the  No.  3  subcom- 
mittee was  informed  that  firefighling  is 
reeogniaed  as  being  one  of  the  I  most 
dangerous,  hazardous,  and  arduous  oc- 
cupations. Attrition  was  drawn  l)o  the 
fact  that  in  a  recent  survey  of  more 
than  1,200  cities,  it  was  found  tha4  fire- 
fighters suffered  on-the-job  injurij  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  seven  times  thai  suf- 
fered by  the  average  American  worker 
and  that  the  possibility  of  a  firefflghter 
being  killed  on  duty  is  300  percent  frreat- 
er  than  those  of  other  woilcers.  fe  was 
pointed  out  that  firefighters  lea4  the 
Nation  in  comparison  with  other  bccu- 
pations  in  deaths  from  cardiovascular 
diseases. 

Reducing  the  workweek  for  afiacers 
and  monbers  of  the  Firefightlng  Dhrision 
to  48  hours  wlU  in  some  measure  lessen 
the  exposure  of  individual  flrefightfers  to 
inhalation  of  smoke  and  gases  and  also 
to  pndonged  periods  of  sudden  and  vio- 
lent exertion.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  this  fact  in  and  of  itselg  may 


have  a  beneficial  effect  on  both  the 
mental  and  phyiteal  weU-betnc  of  tte 
ffarefighters  ai  the  Dlitzlct. 

TeathncMiy  for  enactment  of  thia 
measure  was  received  from  the  District 
or  Cotambte  Fire  D^oartment.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbia  Fireflghten  Aaoeia- 
tlon  Local  Na  36,  and  the  Board  of 
Ccmunissioners  for  the  District  of  Oo- 
hmibla.  A  statement  supportteg  the 
bill  was  also  received  from  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Flrefltfiters.  No 
testimony  was  received  in  opposition  to 
the  MS. 

The  amendments  were  made  to,  fhrst, 
more  clearly  define  vach  an  ertabilrt>ed 
woiicweek  as  may  be  provided  by  thia 
bill  as  introduced,  and  second,  to  provide 
the  authority  for  the  CooaadKioners, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  at  the 
act  establishing  an  average  and  maxi- 
mum hour  workweek,  to  require  any 
member  oi  the  Fire  Department  to  sore 
temporary  and/or  short  periods  of  doty 
in  excess  of  the  statutory  woricweek 
when  unanticipated  situatSona  of  an 
emergency  nature  arise. 

The  bill  was  mtlered  to  be  rcBd  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reoooaider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EXTEND  BENEFITS  OF  POUCBMEN 
AND  PIREMEarS  RETIKEBfENT  ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaktf.  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  caU  up  the  bill  (&  1918), 
to  extend  benefits  of  the  PoUeemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability 
Act  Amendments  (rf  1957  to  widows  and 
surviving  children  of  former  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire 
Deptfftment  of  the  District  oi  Columbia. 
the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  or  the  UJ3.  Secret 
Service  Division,  who  were  retired  or  who 
died  in  the  service  of  any  such  organiza- 
tion prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  and  ask  unanimoos  consent 
that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectitm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clei*  read  the  bUl,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  \>y  the  Senate  and  Boute 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled,  That  each 
widow  or  child  who,  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  thia  Act,  wae  receiving  or  is  now  re- 
ceiving or  shaU  hereafter  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive relief  or  annuity  by  reaeon  of  aerrioe  in 
the  Metropolitan  Pollee  force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  tbe 
United  BUtes  Park  PoUce  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  or  the  United  Statee 
Secret  Service  Division,  ot  a  tie  ceased  former 
officer  or  member  who  died  in  tbe  eervice  of 
any  such  organization  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Act  Amendments  of 
1957.  api»t>ved  August  21, 1967  (71  Stat.  381). 
or  who  retired  prior  to  sutii  effective  date, 
shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  computed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  section  13  of  the  Act  approved 
September  I.  1916  (99  Stat.  718) .  aa  amended 
(section  4-631.  District  of  Columbia  Code 
1951  ed..  supp.  vm) . 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  reduce  the  relief  Or  retirement  compensa- 
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tlon  any  person  reoeivee.  or  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, cm  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sac.  3.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1957,  amendments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Policemen's  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act  provided 
substantial  increases  in  the  pensions  of 
members  of  the  MetropoUtan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
force,  the  White  House  PoUce  force,  and 
the  U5.  Secret  Service  Division  who  re- 
tired on  or  after  October  1,  1956,  and 
also  the  pensions  accruing  to  their 
widows  and  orphaned  children.  Nothing 
was  done,  however,  to  increase  the  bene- 
fits to  those  members,  or  their  widows 
or  orphaned  children,  who  retired  or  died 
prior  to  the  above-mentioned  date. 

At  present,  widows  of  former  police- 
men and  firemen  who  do  not  come  under 
the  benefits  of  the  1957  amendments 
receive  $125  per  month,  and  orphaned 
children  of  such  members,  less  than  18 
years  of  age,  receive  $25  per  month. 
These  benefits  have  not  been  increased 
in  the  past  10  years,  and  are  completely 
unrealistic  and  inadequate  today. 

S.  1918  will  provide  that  widows  and 
orphaned  children  of  former  members 
of  these  forces  shall  all  receive  the  in- 
creased benefits  provided  in  the  1957 
amendments,  regardless  of  the  date  of 
retirement  or  death  of  the  member. 
Thus,  all  widows  will  receive  $150  per 
month  or  30  percent  of  the  husband's 
last  annual  salary,  whichever  is  greater; 
and  the  pensions  for  orphaned  children 
will  range  from  $50  per  month  to  con- 
siderably more  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  requesting  the  House 
to  pass  S.  1918  I  fully  realize  that  the 
retired  policemen  and  firemen  who  re- 
tired before  1956  should  be  included  in 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  policemen's 
and  firemen's  original  legislation  on  re- 
tirement and  pay  raises  during  the  past 
70  or  more  years,  the  retired  personnel 
have  always  been  given  the  same  consid- 
eration given  the  policemen  and  firemen 
on  active  duty  when  pay  raises  or  an 
increase  in  retirement  pay  has  been  en- 
acted in  the  Congress;  however,  when 
the  1956  Retirement  Act  was  passed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  the  retired  police- 
men and  firemen  were  omitted  from  the 
bill  that  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
pranting  retirement  increases  for  the 
policemen  and  firemen  on  active  duty. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  specific  prom- 
ise made  by  the  members  of  the  District 
Committee  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
officials  that  the  retired  policemen  and 
firemen  would  have  a  separate  bill.  The 
understanding  left  with  the  full  District 
Committee  was  that  legislation  talcing 
care  of  these  retired  policemen  and  fire- 
men would  be  taken  care  of  since  the 
active  policemen  and  firemen  were  taken 
care  of;  however,  6  years  have  elapsed 
and  we  have  been  imable  to  have  the 
President  sign  a  bill  giving  the  retired 
policemen  smd  firemen  the  consideration 
they  deserve. 


I  presimie  this  bill  is  not  signed  on 
the  recommendation  of  some  anwinted 
officer  such  as  a  District  Oommlsaioner 
or  some  other  branch  of  the  District 
government. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  pass 
legislation  in  the  immediate  future  to 
take  care  of  these  retired  policemen  and 
firemen  who  retired  before  1956. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN  AND  FIRE- 
MEN 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
12727)  to  amend  the  act  of  February  28. 
1901,  to  insure  that  policemen  and  fire- 
men in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  re- 
ceive medical  care  for  all  Injuries  and 
diseases,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  paragraph  (7)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating 
to  the  MetropoUtan  Police  of  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  February  28.  1901,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-124),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "Fire  Department  of  said 
District"  the  following:  "for  any  Injury  re- 
ceived or  disease  contracted  (whether  or  not 
received  or  contracted  In  the  performance 
of  duty)". 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  clarify  language 
in  existing  law  pertaining  to  the  medical 
care  provided  poUcemen  and  firemen  in 
the  District  of  Columbia — to  make  clear 
that  provision  of  the  law  authorizing 
members  of  the  Board  of  PoUce  and  Fire 
Surgeons  to  treat  i>olicemen  and  firemen 
whether  or  not  the  injury  or  disease  was 
received  or  contracted  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  Heretofore,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Surgeons 
of  the  District  have  attended  policemen 
and  firemen  for  all  injuries  and  Illnesses, 
whether  or  not  received  or  contracted  In 
the  performance  of  duty.  This  medical 
care  has  been  extended  to  them  imder 
the  authority  of  an  act  relating  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  February  28,  1901. 

Medical  care  for  ix>licemen  and  fire- 
men and  their  treatment  for  injuries 
and  illnesses  incurred  both  on  and  off 
duty  has  been  in  existence  in  the  District 
for  100  years  without  Interruption.  It 
has  served  extremely  well  to  maintain 
members  of  these  Departments  in  the 
outstanding  physical  condition  required 
in  the  proper  performance  of  their  Jobs. 
In  addition,  this  benefit  has  been  widely 
used — and  with  great  success — as  an  in- 
ducement for  the  recruitment  of  candi- 
dates for  these  jobs. 

The  Board  of  PoUce  and  Fire  Sur- 
geons, which  administers  the  medical 
care  program,  consists  of  12  members  of 


the  medical  profession — 2  of  whom  are 
paid  on  a  full-time  basis  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  remaining  10 
being  paid  on  a  part-time  basis — 80 
percent  of  a  40-hour  week  or  32  hours. 
Members  of  the  Board  serve  during 
regular  clinic  hours  at  the  PoUce  and 
Fire  Clinic,  located  cm  the  3d  floor  of 
Engine  Co.  16.  District  of  Columbia  Fire 
Depwijnent.  1018  13th  Street  NW..  on 
weekdays,  with  a  limited  service  avidl- 
able  to  department  members  on  Sun- 
days. These  doctors  are  on  call  on  a 
24-hour  basis  for  emergency  treatment 
and  attendance  to  members  of  the  De- 
partments and  they  are  also  available 
and  do  respond  to  the  scenes  of  multi- 
ple alarms  of  fires,  riots,  and  so  forth, 
where  poUcemen  and  firemen  are  serving 
in  unusual  numbers  and  under  imusual 
conditions.  In  addition.  Board  mem- 
bers make  regular  visits  to  Department 
members  confined  to  homes  and  hospi- 
tals. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  neither 
add  to  nor  wiU  it  detract  from  the  medi- 
cal care  benefits  now  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  PoUce  and  Fire  Departments, 
and  It  WiU  involve  no  additional  costs 
whatsoever  to  the  District  of  Colimibia 
government. 

Testimony  favoring  the  enactment  of 
this  measure  was  received  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Department;  the 
Fire  Fighters  Association.  District  of 
Columbia  Local  36.  lAFP;  the  Metro- 
politan PoUce  Department;  and  the 
Policemen's  Association.  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
concludes  the  business  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


•L.: 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  GOV- 
ERNMENT PASSENGER-CARRYINO 
MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rvdes. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  751  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  Tb&t  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (UH.  1341) 
to  require  passenger-carrying  motor  vehiclee 
purchased  for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  certain  safety  standards.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 


f,-  t^i  ■*(1^  . 
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CUtfoma  nfr.  SmrrI;  and  pending 
thait.  I  yield  mywlf  aneh  time  as  I  may 


Mr.  Speaker.  HOose  Reeoloklan  751  pro- 
vldea  for  tbe  oouideraftioB  of  HA.  1341, 
abflltere<pitreiMHHMiuyi  i  mijiriig  mo- 
tor  velilelee  porduund  for  nae  hr  the 
Federal  Ooivemment  to  meet  oerteln 
sitf ety  atandards. 

The  purpoae  of  HH.  1341  Is  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  saf  e^  standards  for 
panenger-earrylnff  motor  tehieles  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Gofemmcnt. 

The  standards  would  be  prescribed  by 
tfafS  aeeretary  of  Oonuneree  not  later 
than  1  year  after  enactment  of  the  legls- 
latton  and  voold  become  effeetiye  1  year 
and  M  days  after  pnbUcaUon.  ICllltary 
field  tralntoff  and  ocnnbat  y^iieles  would 
be  exempt,  as  would  vriilcles  leased  by 
Oovemment  employees  for  ofBclal  use. 

Until  standards  have  been  set  It  Is  Im- 
possiUe  to  estimate  the  cost  per  vehicle 
to  the  Federal  Government  resulting 
from  this  legislation.  However,  the  addi- 
tional costs,  if  any.  should  be  more  than 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the 
Ooivemment  resulting  from  death  and 
injuries,  which  is  the  purpose  oi  the  leg- 
islation. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  ai!k«>tion  of 
House  ReKduttm  751. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yi^  mys^  su^  time  as  I  may 
desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  HR.  1341. 
Itis  an<q[)en  rule,  and  provides  for  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

This  bill  Is  to  provide  for  certain  safe- 
ty standards  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  I  think  it  refers 
primarily  to  seat  belts.  I  know  of  no 
objections  to  the  rule  and  I  know  of  no 
objections  to  the  bffl. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  I^?eaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  moCloQ  to  recoDskler  was  hdd  on  the 
table. 


AMKWrHNO    THE     TRADING    WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  752  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be»olved,  That  upon  tb*  wk^tion  of  ttxis 
resolution  It  ttiaU  be  in  order  to  move  Uiat 
the  Houae  r— oItb  ItaaU  Into  the  Ckxnmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conaideratton  of  the  bill  (HH. 
904S)  to  amend  the  Trading  With  the  Knemy 
Act.  as  amended.  After  general  debate, 
which  ahaU  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
eontlnus  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amenrtmetit.  the  Committee  shaU  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adt^ted.  and  the 
prerloue  question  shall  be  eonsidered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  fiaal  paasage  withonl  tnterfsning  motloa 
eaeapt  one  motlMi  to 


Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Sp^l^er, 
I  jMA  30  minutes  to  the  gmtleman  f  rem 
CaUfoRiia  [Mr.  Smtth],  pending  -adilch 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  Con- 
sume. I 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution!  752 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  pa.R. 
0045.  a  Mn  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  EIneray  Act,  as  amended.  TIM  re- 
solution inrovides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

HJl.  9045  would  divest  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  copyrights,  trade- 
marks, and  unexpired  ctmtract  inUirests 
involving  copyrights  and  trademarks,  in 
favor  of  the  former  owners  or  their!  suc- 
cessors in  interest.  It  would  alsci  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  all  vested  mo- 
tion-picture film  prints  to  the  lJ|>rary 
of  Congress  and  the  Library,  in  lum, 
would  be  glvm  discretion  to  retain  or 
dispose  of  su<di  prints.  This  property 
was  vested  In  the  United  States  tinder 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  diiring 
or  following  World  War  11. 

The  bill  would  terminate  the  adminls- 
traticm  by  the  Attorney  General  ef  the 
property  described  in  the  preoeding 
paragraph.  In  the  absence  of  thiQ  leg- 
islation, the  administration  of  such  it>rop- 
erty  would  continue  indefinitely. 

Vested  copyrights  nvmiber  more  than 
300,000  from  which  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  received  approximately  $105,- 
000  in  royalties  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1960.  The  amout^t  of 
such  royalties  Is  steadily  decreasing  and 
soon  will  fall  below  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Vested  tradonarks  and  tradetnark 
contract  interests  nimiber  300.  lajcome 
produced  by  these  properties  diiring  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30.  1960,  was  ap- 
proximately $18,000.  The  cost  at  the 
program  will  soon  exceed  receipts  there- 
from. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoptl(>n  of 
House  Resolution  752. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  oppotitlon 
to  the  rule,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfomla.  Mr.  Ski>eak- 
er,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  ma^  \ise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  752,  provides  for  a  l4hour 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  ol!  H.R. 

9045. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  understanding  cjf  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  just  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thornbexry].  The  rdquest 
for  this  legislation  was  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  who  is  anxious  npw  to 
get  rid  of  this  responsibility.  I  cah  say, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  now  costs  us  more 
money  to  get  the  returns  than  we  kctu- 
ally  get  in  money  to  carry  on  this  raspon- 
sibility.  I 

I  think  the  Members  should  knowl  that 
in  sending  these  patents  and  cop3rtjights 
back  to  the  owners  some  of  them  wiill  go 
to  some  who  are  now  presently  located 
in  East  Germany  and  some  may  go  to 
some  other  individuals  in  other  Coun- 
tries that  might  be  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  might  be  not  too  friendlyi  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  the  bill 
is  a  good  bill.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and  I  know  of  no  objection 
totbehUL 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further : 
for  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  Z 
move  the  previous  qiiestion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUIRING  PASSENGER  MOTOR 
VEHICLES  PURCHASED  BY  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  TO  MEET 
CERTAIN  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJL  1341)  to 
require  passenger -carrying  motor  vehi- 
cles purchased  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  certain  safety 
standards. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qitestion  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  HJl.  1341,  with  Mr. 
Burks  of  Kentucky  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  RobkbtsI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchxhckI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  RobestsI. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  concerned 
over  a  period  of  years  with  the  terrific 
death  toll  on  our  Nation's  highways. 
Having  had  the  honor  of  being  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Traffic 
Safety  and  now  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Safety,  I  have 
listened  to  testimony  of  many,  many 
witnesses  in  regard  to  the  fatalities  on 
the  roads  and  highways  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  the  distlnguLshed  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Hon.  Paul  P.  Schknck, 
since  the  creation  of  this  committee  by 
a  unanimous  resolution  of  this  House 
which  was  adopted  in  1956.  Under  that 
resolution,  the  first  special  subcommittee 
consisted  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
on  his  side,  Mr.  Beamer,  of  Indiana,  the 
late  Alvin  Bush,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
on  my  side  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Loser,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Priedel,  of 
Maryland,  who  has  introduced  a  com- 
panion resolution  to  mine  which  was 
adopted. 

I  might  add  that  while  this  special 
committee  has  not  promoted  or  passed 
a  tremendous  amount  of  legislation,  we 
believe  that  the  activities  of  this  special 
committee  in  visiting  tndustry  and 
holding  hearings  throughout  the  coim- 
try  at  the  grassroots  of  our  Natlm  hav- 
ing before  us  experts,  police  chiefs,  doc- 
tors who  clean  up  the  results  at  these 
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horrible  fatalities  on  the  highways,  re- 
search experts  such  as  we  have  had,  and 
many  other  people,  especially  the  phy- 
sicians of  our  coimtry  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Trauma  of  the  American  Medical 
Assocation  and  the  Committee  on 
Trauma  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  pubUc  health  officials  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
We  have  gained  knowledge  of  this  prob- 
lem throughout  the  years  and  we  beUeve 
the  publication  of  this  knowledge 
through  hearings  has  had  some  effect  on 
the  industry  in  trying  to  get  them  to  de- 
emphasize  speed  and  additional  horse- 
power and  to  build  safer  vehicles  for  the 
people  of  America. 

Traffic  accidents  cost  not  only  the 
loss  of  loved  ones  in  each  and  every  part 
of  the  country,  which  cannot  be  figured 
in  dollars  euid  cents,  but  also  cause  the 
loss  of  valuable  employees  in  industry 
and  government. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  go  into  details 
and  statistics,  but  I  can  say  without  hes- 
itation that  the  fataUties  and  injuries 
on  the  highways  of  the  Nation  have  been 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  the 
last  10  years  some  40.000  deatlis  have 
been  caused  by  automobiles. 

When  manufacturers  place  emphasis 
on  speed  and  horsepower  rather  than 
on  safety,. I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  appropri- 
ate measures  to  protect  the  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  before  my  sub- 
committee on  seat  belts,  we  encouraged 
their  wide  use  on  all  passenger  vehicles. 
Today,  we  are  h^Jpy  to  know  that  the 
manufacturers  have  made  attachments 
for  seat  belts  standard  equipment  on 
1962  models.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
I  do  not  believe  this  action  would  have 
been  taken  voluntarily  by  the  industry. 
It  was  only  the  result  of  the  hearings 
and  the  reaction  of  the  general  public 
that  the  attachments  on  the  1962  cars 
were  made  standard  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  one  Member  present  in  this  Chamber 
today  who  does  not  believe  that  we  must 
protect  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  and 
provide  the  best  possible  safety  on  the 
highways  of  the  Nation  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  participating 
interest.  Therefore.  I  believe  we  are  re- 
qx>nsible  for  the  type  of  vehicles  that 
move  over  the  highways.  To  neglect 
this  responsibility  is  to  condone  the  use 
of  unsafe  operation  and  use  of  our  high- 
way systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  HR.  1341,  is  to  establish  reason- 
able safety  standards  for  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  standards  would  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  not  later 
than  1  year  after  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation and  would  become  effective  1  year 
and  90  days  after  publication.  Military 
field  training  and  combat  vehicles  would 
be  exempt,  as  would  vehicles  leased  by 
G:>vemment  employees  for  official  use. 

RISTCWT    or    LSCISLATION 

This  bill  passed  the  House  in  the  86th 
Congress  by  a  voice  vote  after  a  motion 
to  recommit  had  been  defeated  by  a  rec- 
ord vote  of  125  yeas  to  2es  nays.  It 
failed  to  pass  in  the  Senate. 


This  bill  has  been  unanimously  re- 
ported out  of  the  Subconmiittee  on 
Health  and  Safety,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
the  Rules  Qxnmittee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety,  I  introduced  this  bill 
after  consideration  of  testimony  re- 
ceived in  an  investigation  of  highway 
safety  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Traffic  Safety  in  the  85th  Congress  and 
the  previous  Congress. 

Traditionally  legislation  to  establish 
minimiun  safety  requirements  for  pri- 
vate passenger  automobiles  has  been  left 
to  the  States  and  no  effort  is  made  here 
to  encroach  on  this  area  of  State  re- 
sponsibility. The  legislation  applies  only 
to  vehicles  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  ac- 
complish two  major  purposes.  It  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents to  the  Government.  It  will  en- 
courage the  development  and  manufac- 
ture of  safer  automobiles  for  sale  to 
the  public. 

Machinery  set  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  safety  standards 
will  be  of  value  in  passing  on  the  merits 
of  various  safety  devices.  Approval  of 
a  safety  feature  by  the  Secretary  will 
create  a  demand  for  the  same  feature 
on  automobiles  offered  to  the  public. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  for  example, 
that  use  of  seat  belts  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral governmental  agencies  has  contiib- 
uted  to  the  growing  acceptance  and  use 
of  seat  belts  by  the  public. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  Members  are 
concerned  over  the  possible  increased 
costs  of  equipping  automobiles  with 
safety  devices  such  as  safety  glass 
padded  dashboards,  protective  steering 
wheels,  safety  locks  on  doors,  and  other 
features. 

Until  standards  have  been  set  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  the  cost 
per  vehicle  to  the  Federal  Government 
resulting  from  this  legislation. 

I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
additional  costs,  if  any,  would  be  far 
overshadowed  b5  the  saving  of  lives. 

BACKGROUND     IKrOSMATION 

In  the  last  10  years  nearly  400,000 
persons  have  died  in  the  United  States 
as  a  restilt  of  motor  vehicle  accidents. 
The  Public  Health  Service  estimated  that 
in  1959  there  were  4,172.000  injuries  from 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  In  the  age 
group  from  5  to  24,  the  motor  vehicle  is 
the  principal  cause  of  death  in  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  motor  vehicle  accidents  have 
become  a  major  public  health  problem. 

For  many  years  the  medical  profes- 
sion has  been  actively  concerned  with 
this  problem.  The  American  Medical 
Association  favors  legislation  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  improved  vehicles. 

Unusual  interest  was  displayed  both 
by  the  lay  pubUc  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  discussion  of  accidents  and 
their  prevention  by  the  trauma  commit- 
tee at  the  1954  clinical  congress  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons.  The 
trauma  committee  in  1955  passed  a  reso- 
lution recommending  that  automobile 
manufacturers  "stress  occupant  safety 
as  a  basic  factor  in  automobile  design. 


to  include  (1)  doors  which  will  not  open 
on  impact;  (2)  seats  and  cushions  which 
will  not  become  displaced  on  impact; 
(3)  energy  absorbing  mtertors;  (4>  ade- 
quate safety  belts  or  other  passenger 
stabilizing  devices  that  will  resist  Im- 
pacts of  at  least  20  g.'s." 

This  resolution  later  was  approved  by 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  ecrilege. 

In  1955.  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  meeting 
in  Boston,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion: 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Ma^t^^i]  as- 
sociaaon,  through  Ita  lunue  at  detefates, 
Etrongly  urges  the  Preakleot  oif  the  United 
States  to  request  leglslatlan  train  CJongr^ 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  national 
body  to  approve  and  regulate  safety  stand- 
ardx  of  automobile  construction. 

As  Dr.  Horace  Campbell,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  testifying  in  the  1959  hearings  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  College  ol  Sur- 
geons, said : 

We  have  accepted  the  epidemiological  con- 
cept of  host  and  agent,  which  recognises 
the  person  in  the  car  as  tbe  host  and  the  car 
itself  as  the  agent.  In  other  words,  the 
people  In  cars  cause  the  accidents,  but  it  Is 
the  vehicle  itself  that  hurts  them.  It  is  the 
material  that  the  person  in  the  car  strikes, 
when  an  accident  occurs,  that  causes  the 
Injury.  Therefore,  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  in  the  contour  and  ahape  and  char- 
acter of  portions  of  the  car  interior. 

In  urging  favorable  action  on  this  leg- 
islation, the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  1961  submitted  the  following 
letter: 

American  Medicai.  Association, 

CKicas;o.  lU.,  March  29,  J»9i. 
Hon.  Kkmnvth  A.  Roaaars, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    HeaWi    and 
Safety,   Committee   on    Intentmte  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Route  of  Repretemt- 
atit}es,   Waahinffton.  D.C. 
Dkar     CkjNcaESSMAM     BoBXKTs:     This    will 
acknowledge    with    thanks    your    letter    of 
March  13,  1901,  In  which  you  Inform  us  that 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  HH.  1S41, 
87th  Congress,  a  bill  to  require  peasengcr- 
carrylng   motor   vehicles   purchased   for   use 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  certain 
safety  standards.     We  welcome  the  (^por- 
Umity  to  reaffirm  oxxi  active  support  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

We  believe  that  improvement  In  the  design 
and  safety  equipment  of  automobiles  wlU 
lead  to  a  rapid  reduction  in  fatalltlee  and 
severe  Injuries  suilered  in  automobUe  aed- 
dents.  Available  reaearch  data  clearly  Indi- 
cate the  value  of  certain  safety  features  of 
automobile  dealgn.  construction,  and  equip- 
ment. Many  of  these  safety  features  are 
currently  available  only  as  optional  equli>- 
ment  at  extra  cost. 

Among  the  recommend  standard  safety 
features  are  the  followtng: 

(1)  Anchorage  points  for  seat  belts.  In 
this  regard,  the  manufacturers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles should  be  conunended  for  their  recent 
announcement  that  attachmenta  for  seat 
belts  In  the  front  seat  wUl  be  standard  equip- 
ment on  all  1982  vehicles. 

(2)  Crash  padding  of  the  dashboard,  roof, 
and  other  impact  areas. 

(8)  Improved  steering  wheel  and  isruissBil 
post:  perhaps  a  collapsible  assembly. 

(4)  Safety  door  locks  on  aU  motor  vebicles. 

(5)  Elimination  of  protruding  knobs,  but- 
tons, handles,  and  sharp  edges. 

(6)  Improved  anchorage  of  the  seats  In 
motor  vehicles.  Seats  sbouM  be  hlgli  *"*«"tf»« 
to  protect  the  neck  and  to  prevent  nsefc  Miap 
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tim  ttt  ptmmL^  of  taM  to  aitai  Mlf 

iU«  Hi  ttt  piwmiM  «l  M  WMlivi  rtiil&lai 
itU  or  fMtmi  MeNM  iptM. 

<•)  iitttof««  HMNM  of  iBHroQBmuia- 
mMm  iiwiutt  tfrivtit  ol  bwum  nhlotoi. 

•talia  10  lou  IB  my  loinr  oTj^  t.  AiM. 
X  oloo  outeoiMta  thMO  suigMlloM  to  th« 
Roaotftbio  Oaoooa  A.  ticATimt.  ohainaitB  of 
Uit  lODAlo  SubooBUBlttM  0&  SuftMo  Tro&a- 
porUttoa.  o&  Juat  M,  IMO. 

Tha  AmorieaB  Modloal  AMooiatloa  b«U«T«t 
that  oBoetawBt  ot  RJi.  ia«l  ond  th«  wtob- 
llBhmont  ot  oouad  Mfaty  Btondardi  by  the 
Soerotary  ot  Oommwoo  will  m&m  m  a  atronc 
liMtvoamant  to  tho  automobU*  Induatry  to 
InoliMto  in  all  motor  vohlclM  nfety  devloM 
whleh  wlU  inuro  to  th«  bwMflt  of  »11  the 
Amtrloan  pooplo. 

X  am»«cUt«  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  Tlews  of  the  Amoican  Ifetfleel  Aaaoel- 
stlan  on  this  most  Important  subject  end 
request  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of 
the  reoord  of  your  hearlnft. 
Blnoerely  yours. 

F.  J.  h,  BuumtOAMs.  1IJ>., 
Exteuttv  Vice  Pre«td«nt. 

Mr.  Chaliman,  I  urge  that  favorable 
aoUon  be  taken  no  this  legislation.  It 
will  be  a  step  forward  In  the  right  direc- 
tion to  eliminate  at  least  in  part  the  use 
of  unsafe  materials  in  vehicles  and  in- 
dicate to  the  pe(H»lc  of  the  country  that 
the  Congress  ot  the  United  States  is 
vitally  concerned  over  their  welfare  and 
of  their  families. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gonUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROS8.  Is  there  any  way  to  es- 
timate— ^there  probably  Is  not  until  some 
kind  of  a  program  is  formulated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce — the  additional 
cost  to  the  owners  and  operators  of  mo- 
tor vehicles? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  considered 
this  In  the  hearings  and  the  estimate  is 
it  might  cost  as  much  as  $50  a  unit  for 
the  installation  of  seat  belts.  However, 
slnqe  the  seat  belt  program  has  gained 
such  widespread  approval,  even  that  fig- 
ure wHl  be  reduced  considerably.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  It  will  cost  no  more 
to  build  a  safety  type  of  steering  wheel 
because  you  are  using  the  same  materials 
for  the  steering  wheel,  crash  padding 
for  the  visors,  the  front  panel,  and  other 
parts  of  the  car  which  would  not  ma- 
terially add  to  the  cost.  Tou  could  very 
well  cover  the  cost,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  by  leaving  off  some  of  the  frills, 
the  chrome  and  the  unnecessary  things 
on  the  dashboard,  such  as  a  clock  which 
never  woriEs.  I  think  that  would  take 
care  of  all  of  these  safety  devices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
sajring  it  will  cost  $50  to  equip  a  car  with 
seat  belts,  is  he? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama,  At  one 
time  it  probably  would  have  cost  that 
much,  but  I  think  that  figure  is  materi- 
ally reduced  at  the  presoit  time.  You 
could  have  them  Installed  where  the  in- 
dustry is  putting  in  the  anchorages  for 
as  little  as  $15  or  $20  a  set. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  it  would 
be  much  nearer  $15  with  the  anchorage 
already  in  the  bed  of  the  automobile 
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whtn  tht  body  !•  made.   X  would 
U  wouM  bt  much  neartr  and  r 
Ihan  |1B  for  tht  belU  to  be  atUobj 

Mr.  1I01IIIT8  of  AUbuai.   X 
with  tht  itnUtman.  X  ih  no 
why  it  ihould  txottd  that  flgurt, 
think  with  tht  Inertast  In  tht  n\ 
to  bt  tQuipptd  in  tht  futurt,  wli 
industry  providing  tht  anchorage, 
will  out  tht  labor  eott  oonstderabiyt 
can  bt  done  probably  at  the  figui 
tht  gtntltman  mentions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentlelhan's 
committee  give  any  attention  to  ctrtsln 
makes  and  models  of  automobiles  where 
the  front  bumpers  are  set  almost  even 
with  the  radiator  grill,  thereby  ptjovid- 
Ing  very  little  protection  In  the  evtint  of 
a  crash?  | 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Wt  have 
had  hearings  on  the  Idea  of  bettor  and 
more  protective  types  of  bumpers.  The 
committee  has  never,  however,  gon^  into 
a  device  as  such.  We  have  held  our  hear- 
ings generaUy  on  the  overall  problem  of 
safety.  We  think  this  is  one  thlng^that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  cooperation  with  indiistry, 
could  do  with  this  type  of  bill . 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  dote  not 
think  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  add  a  lot  of  people  to  his 
payroll  In  order  to  make  this  surtfy,  or 
whatever  It  Is.  which  will  be  required? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  anticipated  that  there  Will  be 
any  additional  employees  required  under 
this  blU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  had  a  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  gentleman's  committee  to 
provide  for  the  marking  of  t\ 
cars.  There  are  many  accident 
tributable  to  motorists  driving  li 
sides  of  freight  cars  at  grade  ci 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
out  of  the  gentleman's  commiti 
bill  would  provide  using  fluoresceli|t  ma- 
terial, a  few  disks  of  fluorescent  material 
on  each  freight  car,  which  would  m>  very 
inexpensive.  My  bill  provides  that  the 
railroads  would  not  have  to  call  fk-eight 
cars  in;  but  when  the  freight  cartl  came 
in  for  inspection,  repair,  and  so  forth, 
the  reflector  materials  could  be  put  on 
the  sides  of  the  cars.  I  wonder  if  J\  could 
get  some  help  from  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  toward  consideration  df  this 
bill  which  I  believe  is  in  the  intesjest  of 
safety. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  We  did 
hold  hearings  2  years  ago,  I  miaiit  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  on  tj  simi- 
lar bill.  However,  I  doubt  seriously, 
with  the  end  of  the  session  not  t^  far 
off — at  least,  in  the  view  of  somef— ^^^ 
we  can  get  to  it  this  time.  But  I  ^ure 
the  gentleman  that  every  effort  Will  be 
made  to  give  him  a  hearing  at  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  this  legislation 
is  timely.  However,  I  hope  it  will  not 
result  in  a  huge  bill  or  exF>ense  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  I  hCpe  it 
will  be  productive  of  reducing  acoidents. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chaijrman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr,  ROB1RT8  Of  Alabama,  XyttNlto 
tht  gtntltman  from  Loulalaaa, 

Mr,  WAQOONNia  Onpagtloftht 
rtport  li  rtfltottd  tht  fatt  that,  tn  INO, 
tht  Ptdtral  Oovtrnmtnt  had  a4,IM  dm* 
•engfr-earrytng  motor  vthloltt.  Thlt 
particular  Agurt  dota  not  rtfltot  owntr- 
thlp  of  vthloles  In  tht  Dtpartmtnt  ot 
Defense,  does  It? 

Mr,  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Thli  blU 
specifically  exempts  military,  combat- 
type  vehicles.  That  figure  included  all 
of  the  vehicles  now  owned  as  a  fleet  by 
the  executive  department.  We  add  to 
that  at  the  rate  of  about  9,000  or  10,000 
new  vehicles  a  year. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  total  figure  is  in- 
crea.<;ed  by  9.000  or  10,000  vehicles  per 
year? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Not  nec- 
essarily, because  many  of  these  vehicles 
are  sold  as  surplus,  or  the  maintenance 
on  them  is  higher  than  the  vehicle 
merits.  So  that  9,000  figure  is  actually, 
I  think,  a  replacement  figure. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  replacement 
figure  and  an  additional  figiire? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  say 
replacement  but  not  neceasarily  addi- 
tional. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  I  assume 
the  gentleman  means  staff  cars  which 
the  military  uses  would  bt  included  In 
this  category? 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Yet. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  Cadillac  brigade  among 
Government  oflDcials  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  that  it  give  attention 
to  a  driver  traiiUng  or  a  refresher  course 
for  Oovenunent  ofllclals  and  others  in 
Congress  and  in  tne  executive  branch  as 
well  as  the  Judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, who  because  they  are  provided 
with  chauffeurs  lose  the  skill  of  driving 
an  automobile.  Perhaps  there  ought  to 
be  some  way  of  giving  a  refresher  course 
to  these  people  before  they  are  turned 
loose  on  the  highway  again  to  drive  on 
their  own  account. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Roberts],  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety, 
and  his  subcommittee  for  the  continuing 
and  determined  efforts  they  have  made 
with  reference  to  this  problem  of  trafBc 
safety.  It  seems,  as  we  Journey  through 
life,  certain  things  happen  in  the  course 
of  events  that  obtain  little  recognition. 
This  is  another  example. 

I  recall,  in  the  days  before  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  chairman  of  this  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  that  the  late  Percy  Priest, 
who  was  then  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, designated  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  RosERTs]  to  serve  as  chair- 
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man  of  a  auboommitttt  eaUtd  tht  TrafBe 
and  taf tty  tuboommltttt. 

That  waa  la  tht  daya  whoa  tht  iadui* 
try  vlrtuaUy  rtboUtd  afalnat  additional 
•aft ty  dtvtoM  tn  automobllti,  Tht  m* 
duitry  had  a  dttp  fttUnt  about  It.  Tht 
gtntltman  and  hit  oommitttt.  with  tht 
tint  oooptratlon  and  aatlatanet  of  tht 
vtry  ablt  gtntltman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
BcMKNCK]  and  other  mtmbtra  of  tht 
committee  oonstantly  kept  after  tht  in- 
dustry, held  hearings  here  in  Washing- 
ton, Detroit,  Chicago.  Birmingham, 
Little  Rock^I  remember,  I  was  with  the 
gentleman  and  his  subcommittee  in 
Little  Rock  during  the  hearings  down 
there — and  other  places  in  the  country. 
So  the  gentleman's  committee  is  entitled 
to  all  of  the  recognition  for  its  efforts  tn 
obtaining  acceptance  of  certain  safety 
devices. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Industry,  I 
think  somewhat  reluctantly,  tried  the 
seat  belt  device.  Then  about  a  year  ago 
we  had  the  announcement  that  the 
major  manufacturera  of  automobiles  ij^ 
the  United  States  would  adopt  anchors 
for  seat  belts  as  standard  equipment  on 
all  new  automoUles  beginning  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this,  be- 
cause I  think  credit  should  be  given  to 
those  who  are  entitled  to  it.  Certainly 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
RoBianl  and  hii  subcommittee,  through 
their  tfforta.  brought  about  tht  aootpt- 
ance  of  this  type  of  protection  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  one 
word,  in  addition  to  tht  destnred  oompll- 
ments  already  paid  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee.  It  is  true,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  that  the  cost  of  seat  belts 
has  been  reduced  to  the  figure  the  gentle- 
man mentioned.  But  I  have  had  infor- 
mation that  vmder  special  promotional 
sales  the  cost  of  seat  belts  has  gone  down 
to  as  low  as  $9  or  $10. 

I  think  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  a  very  nominal  sum  in  view  of 
the  standard  anchor  attachments  on 
the  new  automobiles  as  the  manu- 
facturers produce  them. 

If  the  gentleman  would  permit,  I 
should  like  to  say  one  other  thing.  If 
the  gentleman  does  not  mind  my  be- 
coming personal.  I  should  like  to  vise 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  benefit  resulting  from  the 
use  of  seat  belts. 

The  gentleman  had  a  campaign  re- 
cently, a  successful  one.  indeed,  for 
which  we  are  all  thankful,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman.  I  know  he  was 
trying  to  make  an  appointment  in  his 
own  district  in  his  own  State.  He  was 
traveling  in  an  automobile  after  fljrlng 
from  Washington  to  Birmingham.  In 
order  to  make  the  engagement  that 
evening,  he  had  to  drive  from  the  air- 
port. Unfortunately,  the  gentleman 
suffered  an  automobile  accident.  It  was 
reported  to  me  that  had  the  gentleman 
not  used  a  seat  belt  in  his  automobile  he 
would  not  only  have  suffered  a  broken 
hand,  which  he  tmfortunately  did,  but 
he  might  have  lost  his  life.  I  think  this 
is  a  good  example  I  can  point  to  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  safety  program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  recognize  the 
Importance   of   this    legislation   in   our 


highway  aaftty  program:  wt  art  trying 
to  do  tomtthing  about  tht  ilaughttr  ot 
our  ptoplt  thai  haa  bttn  golnt  on  on  tht 
hlthwaya  of  tht  Unlttd  iutaa.  X  oom- 
mand  thU  bUl  to  tht  Mouai  and  hopt  It 
will  bt  apnrovtd  ovtrwhtlmlngly. 

Mr.  ROBBITS  of  Alabama.  X  thank 
my  dlaUnguiahtd  chairman  tor  hit  rt* 
marks.  I  otrtalnly  am  grattful  to  him 
tor  tht  fact  that  ht  htlpad  our  iptoial 
Bubeommlttte  to  bt  changed  to  a  legis- 
latlvt  committee  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety.  He  has  at 
all  times  been  patient  and  has  helped 
our  subcommittee  members  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Speaking  for  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
patience,  support,  and  understanding  of 
the  work  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  not  heard  any  conversations  to- 
day about  safety  devices  that  have  to  do 
with  door  locks.  These  are  to  be  con- 
sidered too,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Every 
segment  of  the  industry  knows  that  one's 
chanoes  for  survival  are  much  better  if 
one  remains  in  the  vehicle.  I  think  they 
all  are  using  at  the  present  time  a  safety 
lock  which  holds  the  doors  closed  on 
injpact.  or  collision  with  objects  or  other 
vehicles. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly that  we  need  to  have  legisla- 
tion of  this  type.  Wt  art  giving  the 
Department  of  Commerce  discretion  in 
recommending  what  safety  devices  are 
essential  and  which  are  not.  To  whom 
are  we  going  to  give  the  responsibility 
of  determining  how  these  devlcet,  such 
as  seat  belts,  will  be  used,  when  and  un- 
der what  circumstances,  and  what  will 
be  the  penalties  for  not  using  them? 
Who  will  establish  such  regulations? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
only  place  where  that  reqiiirement  could 
be  carried  out  as  to  regulation  or  as  a 
work  rule.  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  support  the 
legislation  presented  by  the  gentleman's 
subcommittee . 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Safety  since  it  was 
first  established.  Originally  this  was 
known  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Highway 
TrafBc  Safety  and  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  of  Alabama,  has 
served  continuously  as  our  chairman. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  our 
distinguished  chairman.  Mr.  Roberts. 
our  committee  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  has  developed  an  outstanding 
printed  record  of  helpful  information. 
We  are  also  very  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
while  some  very  helpful  and  worthwhile 
legislation  has  been  approved  by  the 
Congress,  a  great  deal  has  been  Accam- 
pltshed  through  voluntary  actions  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustry and  various  allied  professional 
organizations  and  their  highly  qualified 


protttiional  mtmbtrt.  Wt  art  tralatul 
tor  thtlr  oooptratlon,  tntartaV  and  aup- 
port.  X  alto,  Mr.  Chairman,  want  to  pay 
a  vary  alnotrt  trlbutt  to  many  oivlo  or- 
laiUiaUoni  throuihout  tha  Nittoa  whloh 
havt  oonilnutd  to  urgt  drtvar  aafity.  tht 
uat  ot  ttai  btlta.  and  varioua  othar  pro- 
grama  all  in  tht  Inttrtat  ot  latlng  Ilvat 
and  prtvtniing  human  tufftring  tn  high- 
way aooidtnts.  It  la  my  alnoart  hopa 
their  work  and  inttrttt  will  bt  tn- 
couragtd  in  tvtry  potalblt  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  X  want  to  txpreas  my 
appreciation  not  only  to  tht  ehairman 
of  our  BUbcommittte  but  alao  to  tht 
chairman  of  the  full  oommittee,  the 
gentlonan  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  lUaual, 
for  his  Interest,  help,  and  encourafftmait 
in  the  work  of  our  oommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  FcMreign  Commerce  urges 
favorable  action  on  this  bill  to  save  lives 
and  reduce  expenses  to  the  Oovenunent 
resulting  from  accidents  involving  Gov- 
ernment-owned paMenger-oarrylng  mo- 
tor vehidea. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  reasonable  safety  de- 
vices for  pastenger-oarrying  motor  ve- 
hicles bought  by  tht  QovwnmtBt  It 
does  not  cover  military  combat  vehicles 
or  automobiles  rented  by  Oovemment 
employees  for  official  uae. 

Tht  Stcrttary  U  rtqulrtd  to  tttabllah 
safety  requirements  within  a  year.  One 
^'ear  and  M  days  after  the  standards 
have  been  established,  all  paatencer- 
carrying  motor  vehlelet  pur^aatd  by 
the  Oovtmment  would  bt  rtqw^rad  to 
meet  these  standards. 

The'  legislation  is  baaed  on  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  Suboommittee 
on  Health  and  Safety  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  varioua  aafety 
experts,  who  have  convinced  the  oom- 
mittee that  many  deaths  and  injuries 
could  be  prevented  by  building  certain 
safety  features  into  cars,  such  as  seat 
belts,  safer  door  locks,  deep-dish  steer- 
ing wheels,  and  properly  padded  in- 
teriors. In  all,  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  made  eight  recom- 
mendations, which  the  Secretary  is  ex- 
pected to  consider  in  establishing  safety 
standards.  These  recommendations  are 
listed  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  commit- 
tee report. 

The  Federal  Government  purchases 
t^proximately  10.000  passenger  auto- 
mobiles a  year  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  legislation.  We  believe  that 
whatever  additional  cost  is  Involved  wUl 
be  more  than  offset  by  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  in  claims  we  are  paying  out 
to  Government  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents for  deaths  and  injuries. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  House  to  approve 
this  very  helpful  and  necessary  measure. 
HR.  1341. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
on  the  receiving  end,  so  to  speak,  of  these 
accidents  for  almost  30  years.  There  is 
nothing  more  discouraging  than  to  have 
to  get  up  at  about  1  o'clock  cm  a  Satur- 
day morning  and  repair  to  the  hospital 
and  start  repairing  people  who  have  been 
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Involved  in  these  terrible  traffic  acci- 
dents. Tbey  can  usually  be  divided  into 
two  grouiM — ^tbe  revonslble  and  the  ir- 
reapoQsIble.  One  has  to  work,  of  course, 
in  the  interests  of  humanity,  for  both, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive,  as  far  as  hospitalization  and 
as  far  as  medical  care  and  as  far  as 
damage  suits  are  concerned,  in  our 
land — and  most  of  it  is  wasted  effort. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  committee  for  this  work  be- 
cause I  believe  we  are  at  long  last  being 
the  "bellwether  cow."  in  carrying  this  to 
the  Nation.  Certainly,  if  the  people  and 
the  equipment  used  by  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  are  pnH>erly  equipped  so  that 
accidents  are  minimized,  we  can  expect 
others  In  the  United  States  to  follow. 
Having  worked  in  direct  association  with 
the  Committee  on  Trauma  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons  for  the  past  two 
decades — slnoe  1943 — and  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  which  slnoe 
1956  in  Boston  decided  formally  to  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  all  devices  for  pro- 
tecting the  passenger  or  the  host,  vis-a- 
vis the  agent  or  the  car;  I  would  strong- 
ly urge  that  we  make  this  record  here 
today.  It  would  seem  to  me  as  one  who 
has  removed  door  handles  f  nmi  between 
ribs  and  taken  them  out  of  livers,  and 
repaired  heads  tiiat  have  gone  through 
shatterproof  glass,  removed  panel  knobs 
from  skulls,  and  taken  steering  gears  out 
of  bellies,  tiiat  I  might  speak  with  some 
authority,  and  my  zeal  might  be  for- 
given in  this  particular  Instance. 

I  compliment  the  committee,  and  I 
hope  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  his  very  kindly 
and  helpful  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers],  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  TrafSc 
Safety. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legislation  before  us  today  is  a 
fine  example  of  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  in  the  field  of  automo- 
tive safety.  It  is  an  example  of  leader- 
ship executed  without  Intervention. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
RoBKKTsI,  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  efforts.  In  intro- 
ducing this  legislation,  he  has  shown  how 
the  Oovemment  can  exercise  guidance 
without  limiting  the  freedoms  existent 
in  the  free  enterprise  sjrstem.  By  pro- 
viding safety  requirements  on  motor 
vehicles  purchased  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  will  establish  guidelines  for 
the  public,  and  we  will  have  done  so  in 
an  appropriate  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  on  the 
legislation  produced  the  startling  fact 
that  in  the  last  10  years  some  400,000 
persons  have  died  from  traflte  accidents. 
In  1959  the  number  of  injuries  attrib- 
uted to  traffic  accidents  was  estimated  at 
a  figure  over  4  mmi/m  by  the  UjS.  Public 
Health  Servioe. 


With  traffic  accidents  incr( 
has  become  evident  that  they  p\ 
major  public  health  menace. 

We  became  aware  of  the  need  f  ( 
ter  coordination  in  the  field  of  a 
tive  safety  earlier  in  this  Congress 
the  subcommittee  held  hearings 
efforts  being  exerted  in  this  entire!  field. 
The  subject  of  automotive  safety  Is  one 
which  has  been  largely  neglected,  tlnd  as 
a  result  accidents  have  reached  epWemic 
stages.  We  cannot  continue  to  neglect 
this  epidemic.  I 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  ttie  cooperation  of  industry.  With 
past  demonstrations  of  cooperatloiti  and 
concern  for  public  safety,  industry  Would 
imdoubtedly  become  aware  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Federal  GovernnKnt  to 
operate  its  vehicles  more  safely.  Federal 
practices  would  in  turn  provide  sugges- 
tions to  industry,  which  would  also  be 
stimulated  by  an  increased  public  ajware- 
ness  as  well. 

The  States  have  done  much  tjo  aid 
in  solving  the  problem  of  trafllo' acci- 
dents. This  legislation  would  ntit  en- 
croach on  the  prerogatives  of  the  States, 
but  should  enhance  the  State  rp\e  in 
combating  accidents.  Many  Statei^  have 
vehicle  inspection  laws,  and  by  prtecrib- 
ing  specific  safety  requirements  fjor  its 
own  automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  the 
Federal  Government  would  provide  a 
service  to  the  States  by  taking  a  CQibcrete 
position  on  safety  specifications.  Thus, 
information  and  designs  would  be  made 
available  from  an  authoritative  source, 
and  safety-conscious  members  of  l^dus- 
tiT  and  government  would  have  ai  place 
to  turn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  kllows 
the  exercise  of  leadership  within  a  highly 
appropriate  area.  Leadership  is  heeded 
in  the  field  of  highway  safety,  and  by 
applying  its  directorates  within  it$  own 
area  of  management,  the  Federajl  Gov- 
ernment can  make  a  genuine  coaltribu- 
tion  toward  solving  the  massive  ptpblem 
of  highway  accidents.  I  urge  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida!  Mr. 
Chairman,  H.R.  1341  should  be  passed 
without  delay.  The  House  ComQiittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comt^erce, 
and  the  subcommittee  headed  |ty  our 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  froiii  Ala- 
bama, Congressman  Roberts,  i  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  brlngir^g  out 
this  very  much  needed  legislatiQ^i.  As 
the  author  of  legislation  of  this  i|iature 
for  many  years  last  past.  I  have  ^  keen 
interest  in  seeing  some  progress  made  in 
this  field.  Safety  standards  shoi^ld  be 
established  for  all  vehicles  sold  in  jinter- 
state  commerce,  but  this  measuM  very 
modestly  merely  requires  such  standards 
to  be  established  for  vehicles  to  b^  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Goveri^ent. 
There  should  not  be  a  dissenting  vpte  on 
such  a  meritorious  measure  as  thii^. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  ChairOjan,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  tima 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houm 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thftt  no  mo- 
toT  vehicle  manufactured  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  thU  section  shall  be  acquired 
by  purchase  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Ooverninent  unless  such 
motor  vehicle  Is  equipped  with  such  reason- 
able safety  devices  as  the  Secretary  ot  Com- 
merce shall  require  which  conform  with 
standards  prescribed  by  him  In  accordance 
with  section  2. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Ccanmerce  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter commercial  standards  for  such  safety  de- 
vices as  he  may  require  under  authority  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  The  standards 
first  established  under  this  section  shall  be 
prescribed  and  published  not  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle,  self-propelled  or  drawn  by  mechan- 
ical power,  designed  for  use  on  the  high- 
ways principally  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  except  any  vehicle  designed  or 
used  for  military  field  training,  combat,  or 
tactical  purposes. 

(2)  The  term  "Federal  Government"  in- 
cludes the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  except  that  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
and  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  commercial  standards  first  established 
under  section  2  of  this  Act.  If  such  stand- 
ards as  so  first  established  are  thereafter 
changed,  such  standards,  as  so  changed,  shall 
take  effect  one  year  and  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  such  changed  stand- 
ards. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Btjrkk  of  Kentucky.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1341)  to  require 
passenger-canying  motor  vehicles  pur- 
chased for  use  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  meet  certain  safety  standards. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  751,  he  re- 
ported the  same  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks m  the  Record  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  mto  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  9045)  to  amend  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9045,  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Kentucky  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chahroan.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  H.R.  9045. 
would  divest  the  Government's  interest 
in  copsrrights,  trademarks,  and  unex- 
pired contract  interests  involving  copy- 
rights and  trademarks  in  favor  of  the 
former  owners  or  their  successors  in 
interest.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
transfer  of  all  vested  motion  picture 
film  prints  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Library,  in  turn,  would  be  given 
discretion  to  retam  or  dispose  of  such 
prints.  This  property  was  vested  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Tradhig  With 
the  Enemy  Act  during  or  following  World 
War  n. 

The  bill  will  termmate  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
property  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  In  the  absence  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  administration  of  such  prop- 
erty would  continue  indefinitely. 

Vested  copyrights  number  more  than 
300,000.  from  which  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  received  approximately  $105,- 
000  in  royalties  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1960.  The  amount  of 
such  royalties  is  steadily  decreasing  and 
soon  will  fall  below  the  costs  of  admin- 
istration. 

Vested  trademarks  and  trademark 
contract  interests  number  300.  Income 
produced  by  these  properties  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960,  was  ap- 
proximately $18,000.  The  cost  of  this 
program  will  soon  exceed  receipts  there- 
from. 

The  income  or  proceeds  collected  or 
received  on  the  vested  copsrrights  and 
trademarks  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  legislation  would  not  be  returned 
to  the  former  owners  or  their  successors 
In  interest.  Certain  copsrrights  and  con- 
tract interests,  as  shown  in  the  com- 
munication of  the  Attorney  General  of 
August  28,  1961,  are  excluded  from  this 
legislation,  and,  therefore,  would  not  be 
divested. 

The  Government  presently  owns  sev- 
eral million  feet  of  vested  motion-pic- 
ture film.  The  film  is  generally  of  only 
nominal  value,  and  the  income  from 
rentals  thereof  is  insignificant. 

This  legislation  has  been  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 

I  urge  the  Hoiise  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  any  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  be  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  in 
this  area.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  there 
is  less  than  $130,000  of  total  income  in- 
volved. The  administration  is  quite  ex- 
pensive. For  that  reason  the  committee 
feels  that  we  should  divest  ourselves  of 
this  interest. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  was  reported  out  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mack]  have  any 
further  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  subaectlon  (a)  of  section  39 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended  (62  Stat  1246;  60  U.S.C.  App.  39), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  m- 
otherwise  affect  the  operation  of  section  32, 
40.  or  41  of  this  Act  or  of  the  PhUlpplne 
Property  Act  of  1946". 

Sec.  2.  The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sections: 

"Sec.  40.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section  the 
word  'copyrights'  Includes  copyrights,  claims 
of  copyrights,  rights  to  copyrights,  and  rights 
to  copjrrlght  renewals. 

■•(b)  All  copyrights  vested  in  the  Alien 
Property  Cxistodlan  or  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  subsequent 
to  December  17.  1941,  which  have  not  been 
returned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  this 
Act.  except  copyrights  vested  by  vesting  or- 
ders 128  (7  Fed.  Reg.  7578),  13111  (14  Fed. 
Reg.  1730).  14349  (15  Fed.  Reg.  1576).  17366 
(16  Fed.  Reg.  2483),  and  17952  (16  Fed.  Reg. 
6162)  and  copyrights  vested  with  respect  to 
the  motion  picture  listed  last  In  exhibit  A  of 
vesting  order  11803,  as  amended  (13  Fed. 
Reg.  5167;  15  Fed.  Reg.  1628),  are  hereby  di- 
vested as  a  matter  of  grace,  effective  the 
ninety-first  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  and  the  persons  entitled 
thereto  shall  on  that  day  succeed  to  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  arising  out 
of  such  copyrights,  subject,  however,  to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  rights  of  licensees  under  licenses 
issued  by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  or 
the  Attorney  General  In  respect  of  such  copy- 
rights: 

"(2)  the  rights  of  assignees  under  assign- 
ments by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  or 
the  Attorney  General  of  interests  in  such 
licenses;  and 

"(3)  the  right  retained  by  the  United 
States  to  reproduce,  for  its  own  use,  or  ex- 
hibit any  divested  copyrighted  motion  pic- 
ture films. 

The  rights  and  Interests  remaining  in  the 
Attorney  General  under  licenses  issued  by 


him  or  by  the  Alien  Prc^Mrty  Custodian  In 
respect  of  copjrrights  divested  hereunder  are 
hereby  transferred,  effective  the  day  of  di- 
vestment, to  ttie  persons  entitled  to  such 
copyrights:  Provided,  That  all  unpaid  roy- 
alties or  other  Income  accrued  in  favor  of 
the  Attorney  General  under  such  licenses 
prior  to  the  day  of  divestment  shall  be  paid 
by  the  licensees  to  the  Attorney  General. 

"(c)  All  rights  or  interests  vested  in  the 
Allen  Property  Custodiaq.  or  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  provmons  of  this  Act 
subsequent  to  December  17,  1941,  arising  out 
of  prevesting  contracts  entered  into  with  re- 
spect to  copyrights,  except — 

"  ( 1 )  royalties  or  other  Income  received  by 
or  accrued  in  favor  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  or  the  Attorney  General  under 
such  contracts; 

"(2)  rights  of  interests  which  have  been 
returned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  this 
Act;  and 

"(3)  rights  or  interests  vested  by  vesting 
orders  128  (7  Fed.  Reg.  7678),  13111  (14  Fted. 
Reg.  1730).  14S49  (16  Fed.  Reg.  1576),  axKl 
17366  (16  Fed.  Reg.  2483). 
are  hereby  divested  as  a  matter  of  grace, 
effective  the  ninety-first  day  aftso-  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  such  rights  or  interests  shall 
succeed  thereto,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  coUect  and  receive  all 
unpaid  royalties  or  other  income  accrued  in 
his  favor  under  such  prevesting  contracts 
prior  to  the  day  of  divestment. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  transfer  to  a  person  entitled  to  a 
copyright  divested  hereunder  the  right  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  sue  for  the  InTrlnge- 
ment  of  such  cop3rrlght  during  the  period 
between  ( 1 )  the  vesting  thereof  or  the  vest- 
ing of  rights  and  interests  in  a  contract  en- 
tered into  with  respect  thereto,  and  (2)  the 
day  of  divestment.  The  right  to  sue  for  in- 
fringement shall  remain  In  the  Attorney 
General. 

"Sbc.  41.  (a)  As  used  in  this  secUon,  the 
word  'trademarks'  Include  trademarks,  trade 
names,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  business  to 
which  a  trademark  or  trade  name  is 
appurtenant. 

"(b)  Trademarks  vested  in  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  or  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  subsequent 
to  December  17,  1941,  which  have  not  been 
returned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  this 
Act,  except  trademarks  vested  by  vesting  or- 
ders 284,  as  amended  (7  Fed.  R^.  9764.  9 
Fed.  Reg.  1038),  2354  (8  Fed.  Reg.  14635). 
5592  (11  Fed.  Reg.  1675).  and  18805  (17  Fed. 
Reg.  4364) ,  are  hereby  divested  as  a  matter  of 
grace,  effective  the  ninety-first  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  the 
persons  entitled  to  such  trademarks  shall  on 
that  day  succeed  to  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  obligations  arising  therefrom,  subject, 
however,  to  the  rights  of  licensees  under 
licenses  Issued  by  the  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian or  the  Attorney  General  In  respect  of 
such  trademarks.  The  rights  and  interests 
remaining  In  the  Attorney  General  under 
licenses  issued  by  him  or  by  the  AUen 
Property  Custodian  in  respect  of  trade- 
marks divested  hereunder  are  hereby  tnuu- 
f erred,  effective  the  day  of  divestment,  to  the 
persons  entitled  to  such  trademarks:  Pro- 
vided.  That  all  impaid  royalties  or  other  in- 
come accrued  in  favor  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  such  licenses  prior  to  the  day  of 
divestment  shall  be  paid  by  the  licensees  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

"(c)  All  rights  or  interests  vested  in  the 
AUen  Property  Custodian  or  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
subsequent  to  December  17.  1941.  arising 
out  of  prevesting  contracts  entered  Into 
with  respect  to  trademarks,  except — 

"(1)  royalties  or  other  iiuxnne  received  by 
or  accrued  In  favor  of  the  AUen  Property 
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tk«  Afetenaay  Oaaenl  undor 
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oCuwtar  tiato 


'(S)  ilfkts  or  InteiMte  TMtod  by  Teatlng 
Hi  m  ■MMirtwrt  (7  IM.  B^.  »764:  » 

K.  MU).  aaM  (8  VBd.  Rag.  146S6), 
6803  (U  IM.  Bag.  1875).  UKl  18806  (17  Fed. 
B«g.aM). 

■r*  tMnby  tflvwtetf  •■  a  mattar  of  grace, 
affeettw  tbe  nlaefey-flnt  day  after  the  date 
of  enaetoaent  of  tlils  aeetloa.  and  tbe  per- 
•om  entltlad  to  each  rl^te  or  Intereete 
ihall  succeed  thereto,  subject  to  the  right  of 
tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  to  ooUeet  and  receive 
all  unpaid  royalttoe  or  other  Income  accrued 
In  his  favor  under  nath  iMrerectlng  contracts 
prior  to  the  day  of  dlveetment. 

"(d)  The  Attomey  Oeneral  diaD  within 
for^-flve  day*  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  secUon  publish  in  the  Federal  Regla- 
UK  a  Ust  of  trademarks  K/bkib.  at  the  date 
of  Tnettng  In  the  Alien  Piopeily  Custodian 
or  Attorney  General  were  owned  by  persons 
who  were  resident  in  or  had  VkxtAx  sole  or 
primary  seat  In  the  area  of  Germany  now  in 
the  Borlet  Zone  of  Occupation  or  In  the  So- 
viet Sector  or  Berlin  or  in  Oennan  territory 
under  prorWonal  Sorvlet  or  Pottdi  admin- 
istration. Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  dliestuient  of  the  trademarks  so 
Ustsd  and  pablMhed  In  the  Federal  Register 
shall  be  the  date  of  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
a  eertMeatkm  ktaitlfylng  the  eases  in 
whldi  an  equtvalent  trademark  has  been 
reglstarsd  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many for  a  person  residing  or  having  its 
sole  or  primary  seat  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  or  in  the  weeteiu  sectors  of  Ber- 
im.  In  titoee  eaaea  of  an  equivalent  trade- 
mark certUled  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
penoB  registered  by  the  Federal  B^rablle  of 
Germany  as  owner  of  such  equivalent  trade- 
mark diall  stieooed  to  the  ownership  of  the 
mmstud  trademark  In  the  TTnited  States. 

"Sao  43.  (a)  Hie  Attorney  GenerBl  Is 
hereby  anthorlaed  and  directed  to  transfer 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  the  title  to  all 
prints  of  motion  pictures  now  in  tbe  custody 
of  the  Library,  which  prints  were  vested  in 
or  trmnsfaned  to  the  AUen  Property  Cus- 
todian or  the  Attomey  General  pursuant  to 
thia  Act  after  December  17,  1941.  except 
prints  of  motion  pletoree  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  salts  or  claims  under  section  9(a) 
or  section  S3  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  right  of  selectton  by 
the  Library  of  Oongrees,  the  authorteatlon. 
dlrsctlon,  and  exception  contained  In  sub- 
aaetlaB  (a)  hereof  ahall  apidy  with  reepect 
to  ■neh  prints  now  In  ttkt  wa^oetj  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Prints  not  selected  by 
the  Library  of  Ooogreas  may  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  any  manner  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  all  prints  concern- 
ing which  title  Is  transferred  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  hereof,  the  Library  shall  have  com- 
pleta  discretion  to  retain  sndi  prints  and 
to  reproduce  copies  thereof,  or  to  dispose  of 
them  In  any  manner  It  deems  appropriate." 

Mr.  ICACK  (InterrupUiig  reading  of 
the  bill).  Sir.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous conaent  that  ttie  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  cvea.  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CELAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
committee  amendments,  under  the  rule. 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 


Mr.  BvBKX  o<  Kentucky.  Chahrmiki  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on 
the  State  Ol  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  | 
slderatlon  the  bill  (HJl.  9046)  to  attiend 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Aei,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  House  Beeomtion 
7&2.  he  reported  tbe  biU  back  t<j  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule^  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engii(>ssed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  reaijl  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  \ra8  passed. 

A  motion  to  rec(»isider  was  laid  oh  the 
table. 


r.  retent 


EXPLANATION  OP  HJi.  11581  andlHJl. 
11582,  FOOD  AND  DRUG  AMEND- 
MENTS PROPOSED  IN  THE  Afl^ON- 
ISTRATION  BILLS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ij  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Souse 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraheous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ifrom 
Arkansas? 

■mere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re^tly 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pulwiclty 
as  to  the  need  and  necessity  for  aa^end- 
ments  to  the  Food  and  E^ug  Adi  All 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  havi^  had 
information  which  has  come  to  their 
offices  and  have  seen  publicity  about  this 
highly  Important  problem,  and  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  it  and  the 
necessity  of  the  Congress  acting  on  isome 
of  these  vraposa^  during  this  sesslpn  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  oi^  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  ban  held 
1  week  of  hearings  on  two  blUa  that 
have  been  referred  to  our  ctHnmitliee  at 
the  request  of  the  administration. 

Beginning  next  Mcmday.  AuguMt  20, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  ancT  For- 
eign Commerce  win  resume  its  hetirlngs 
on  the  administration's  bill,  HJl.  I|1581, 
to  amend  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

Dr.  John  L.  Harvey,  Deputy  Coa^nls- 
sioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adihlnis- 
tration,  delivered  an  address  beforte  the 
American  Bar  Association  meeting  in 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  August  js.  in 
which  he  analyzed  section  by  section  the 
provisions  of  both  HA.  11581  and|H.R. 
11582.  which  I  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  necessity 
for  action  being  taken  at  this  Congress 
and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  welfi 
the  peoi^.  as  well  as  the  implicatic 
our  own  system  in  this  country, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  addi 
Dr.  Harvey  be  included  at  this  pot 
the  Record.  In  view  of  the  pc 
hearings  I  think  it  would  be  very 
f  ul  to  the  Members  of  Congress  to  have 
this  analysis  available,  and  I  call  it  to  the 


attoiticxi  of  every  Member  d.  this  Con- 
gress because  of  its  importance. 

The  SPEAKER^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ark£msas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows: 
Tbs  Omhibxts  Bnx 

(By  John  L.  Harvey,  Deputy  Coaunlssioner, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  UjB.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare,  before  the   Division  of  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Law  of  the  Section  of  Cor- 
poration,  Banking,  and  Business  Law  of 
the    American    Bar    Associatton,    Aug.    8. 
1962.  San  Francisco.  Calif.) 
HJl.  11581  and  HJl.  11682.  Introduced  into 
the    House    of   Representatives    on    May    S. 
1962.  by  Chairman  Oaxif  H>ssw  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  are 
the     administration     bills.    Together     they 
comprise   the  omnibus  bill,  if  you  will.     I 
use  tbe  term  singly  although  it  Is  introduced 
In  two  separate  bills  for  reasons  which  have 
no  Interest  for  what  I  hare  to  say. 

These  bills  are  not  duplicates  of  the 
Kefauver  bm.  or  of  the  Celler  bill,  or  of 
the  Kefaurer  bm  as  amended  or  modified 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  These  bills 
are  those  that  were  long  planned  as  the 
administration's  omnibus  biU.  and  are  de- 
signed to  fulfiU  the  requests  made  by  Preal- 
dent  Kennedy  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, issued  March  IB,  1903. 

H.K.   1 1  SSI,  DSUG  Aim  VACTOBT  XNSFBCTIOir 

Aicxin»cxifTS  OF  lees 

Part  A.  Amendments  to  assure  $afetf,  e/- 
flcacy.  and  reUaltiUtj/ 

Section  101.  Requirements  of  Adequate 
Controls  In  Manufacture 

Present  law  does  not  require  a  dnig  man- 
ufactiirer  to  produce  his  products  under 
adequate  manufacturing  controls.  ITtese 
are  controls  that  will  insure  that  a  drug 
contains  the  proper  ingredients  in  the  picper 
dosage,  and  bears  the  proper  labeL  If  it 
does  not.  It  can  kill  you. 

Many  firms  do  have  extensive  and  ef- 
fective manufacturing  control  systems,  but 
others  endanger  the  public  health  by  short- 
cut practices. 

Until  the  law  requires  all  manufacturers 
to  nuOntain  adequate  facilities  and  controls, 
we  may  expect  continuing  (teng  mizops  sodi 
as  the  following: 

In  September  19ai  FDA  learned  that  a 
dlcalclum  (khosphate  product  \ised  as  a  die- 
tary supplement  waa  cbntamlnated  with  di- 
ethylstllbestrol,  a  synthetic  sex  hormone. 
Some  male  patients  t&Ung  tbe  pnntnct  were 
developing  enlargied  breasts.  Some  female 
patients  who  were  using  It  had  abnormal 
uterine  bleeding.  Themanuf actnrer  recalled 
outstanding  shlpmehts  of  the  contaminated 
product.  In  April  1&63  FDA  learned  that 
another  drug.  Isonlcotlnlc  SM:ld  hydrazide. 
manufactured  by  the  same  firm,  waa  con- 
taminated with  a  potent  synthetic  sex  hor- 
mone. It  was  causing  excessive  breast  de- 
velopment in  the  male  babies  and  growth 
of  pubic  tialr  in  female  babies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco City  Ho^ltai.  This  product  was  also 
recalled.  Subsequent  Investigation  of  the 
firm  revealed  two  more  of  their  products, 
soda  mint  tablets  and  a  nasal  decongestant, 
contaminated  with  synthetic  sex  hormones. 
This  manufacturer  waa  not  exercising  snfll- 

Clmt    controls    to    prevent    rmaa    nnw^wntrta- 

tlon  of  his  products. 

In  Jununxj  1962  the  manufacturer  of  a 
penicillin  powder  had  to  recall  the  product 
because  it  was  contaminated  with  sulfon- 
amides. After  thorough  investigation  of  this 
plant,  the  Food  and  Drag  Administration 
cc»icluded  that  a  breakdown  In  controls, 
plus  human  error,  was  reqionaible  for  the 
adulteration. 

Earlier,  Federal,  State,  and  local  food  and 
drug   inspectors,   poUce   and   otbera   bad   to 
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make  a  nationwide  search  to  recover  all  tab- 
lets of  a  bad  batch  of  sulfathiaaole.  The 
tablets  were  contaminated  with  a  chemical 
tbat  made  them  hazardous  to  life. 

In  the  calendar  year  1961,  47  drugs  were 
recalled  from  the  market  because  of  signifi- 
cant failure  to  comply  with  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  Forty-five  of  these  drugs 
were  for  human  use  and  2  were  veterinary 
drugs.  Thirty-seven  different  firms  were  in- 
volved. Most  of  these  recalls  were  made 
necessary  by  faulty  manufacturing  practices. 

The  bill  would  require  adequate  controls 
by  deeming  adulterated  any  drug  manufac- 
tured with  inadequate  methods,  controls, 
faciltles.  or  personnel.  It  allows  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  by  regxUatlon  what  constitutes 
good  manufacturing  practices  so  that  tbe 
safety,  identity,  strength,  purity,  and  qual- 
ity of  drugs  produced  are  as  represented. 

Section  102.  Premarketing  Showing  of  New 
Drug  Efficacy 

Present  law  requires  proof  only  of  safety 
before  a  new  drug  may  be  cleared  for  the 
market.  Except  In  those  Instances  in  which 
tbe  question  of  the  drug's  efficacy  is  in- 
volved in  determining  Its  safety,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  must  approve  the 
new-drug  application  once  the  requirements 
of  safety  have  been  met  even  if  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  dru^  Is  not  effec- 
tive for  the  purposes  claimed.  Then  the 
manufactiu'er  is  at  liberty  to  promote  his 
products.  If  claims  for  effectiveness  are 
made  which  the  Government  believes  are 
groundless,  a  proceeding  mtist  then  be 
brought  to  take  the  drxig  off  the  market 
as  a  mlsbranded  product.  At  that  point  the 
burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  Government  to 
establish  that  the  drug  is  not  effective.  And 
tliroughout  the  period  of  time  it  takes  for 
the  Government  to  prepare  its  case  and  se- 
cure relief  in  the  courts,  the  manufacturer 
will  have  foisted  his  product  upon  an  un- 
suspecting public. 

Where  public  health  Is  involved.  It  Is  In- 
tolerable to  permit  the  marketing  of  worth- 
less products  under  the  rules  of  a  cat-and- 
mouse  game  where  a  manufactiu'er  can  fool 
the  public  untU  the  Government  finally 
catches  up  with  him. 

T]ie  situation  should  be  reversed.  The 
marufacturer  should  prove  that  his  prod- 
uct is  effective  for  the  purposes  claimed 
befcre  It  Is  marketed. 

Tie  only  Issue  Is  whether  the  claims  of 
effe<;tlvenes8  are  going  to  be  reviewed  be- 
fore a  worthless  product  Is  put  on  the  mar- 
ket or  sometime  later,  after  the  public's 
funds  have  been  wasted  and  its  hopes  for 
rellif  or  cure  have  been  cruelly  dlsap- 
appMnted. 

Tae  leading  drug  manufacturers  have  In 
maiiy  cases  recognized  their  responsibilities 
to  the  public  and  have  assembled  substan- 
tial evidence  of  effectivenes-  before  market- 
ing their  products.  Tet  abuses  tiave  oc- 
cun-ed.  In  several  Instances  the  FDA  has 
had  to  clear  drugs  for  general  distribution 
because  they  were  shown  to  be  safe  under 
the  conditions  of  use  proposed  In  their 
labcUngs.  despite  the  fact  that  its  medical 
officers  knew  of  no  evidence  to  support  some 
of  the  therapeutic  claims  made  by  the 
manufacturer. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  require 
a  showing  that  the  drug  described  In  a  new 
dru;  application  is  safe  for  use  and  is  effec- 
tive in  use,  under  conditions  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  in  the  labeling 
thereof.  This  would  not  require  a  showing 
of  relatively  greater  efficacy  than  that  of 
other  drugs.  It  would  merely  require  that 
a  drug  claimed  to  be  effective  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  has  been  dentonstrated  by 
sound  scientific  procedures  to  be  effective 
for  that  puirpoee.  In  short,  it  must  live  up 
to  the  claims  made  for  It. 

Ir.  must  be  recognized  that  some  drugs 
which    prove    out    safely    on     a    reasonable 


amovmt  of  pretesting  will  show  side  effects 
in  massive  use  which  cannot  be  fcn-ecast. 
When  th^M  side  effects  are  such  as  to  change 
the  original  evaluation  of  the  drug,  changes 
must  be  made  or  the  drug  may  be  found  to 
require  removal  from  the  market.  The  Food 
and  I>rug  Administration  must  be  Informed 
of  adverse  reports  on  new  drugs. 

Section  103.  Records  and  Reports  as  to  Ex- 
perience on  Mew  Drugs 

Present  law  does  not  require  drug  manu- 
facturers to  notify  the  Government  of  re- 
ports they  receive  which  attribute  injuries 
to  tbe  use  of  their  drugs.  Many  manufac- 
turers voluntarily  advise  the  FDA  prcxnptly 
when  they  receive  such  reports  but  other 
drug  firms  have  rep>ort8  of  side  reactions  to 
their  products  long  before  they  pass  this 
information  on  to  the  Government. 

To  be  able  to  safeguard  consumers,  FDA 
must  learn  of  adverse  side  effects  when  they 
are  first  recognized.  The  present  system  Is 
faulty  because  it  does  not  require  this. 

In  July  1961  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration  was  notified   by  a  drug  firm   that 

I  of  its  products  was  implicated  in  54 
cases  of  hepatitis  and  Jaundice,  Including 
15  deaths,  about  which  the  FDA  did  not 
have  adequate  prior  knowledge.  This  drug, 
a  skeletal  muscle  relaxant,  had  been  on  the 
market  since  early  1956.  It  was  later  learned 
the  firm  had  accumulated  reports  of  Jaun- 
dice and  deaths  associated  with  the  drug's 
use  for  a  period  of  over  5  years  before  sub- 
mitting the  case  reports  to  the  Government. 
After  studying  the  reports  and  consulting  a 
number  of  medical  authorities  outside  the 
Government,  It  was  decided  the  product 
should  be  removed  from  the  market.  The 
firm  was  asked  to  recall  the  drvig.  which  It 
did,  and  tbe  product's  new  drug  application 
was  suspended. 

Last  October  the  PDA  learned  of  blood  dis- 
orders associated  with  the  use  of  a  mild 
tranquilizer  which  had  been  on  the  market 
since  April  1960.  Upon  investigation  they 
found  that  the  firm  had  information  alx)ut 

II  cases  of  injury  attributed  to  the  drug.  In- 
cluding 3  deaths,  that  had  not  been  re- 
ported to  the  Government.  After  evaluation 
of  the  evidence,  this  drug  waa  recalled  from 
the  market  and  the  new  drug  application 
was  suspended. 

In  January  1962  the  PDA  first  learned  of 
serious  blood  disorders  associated  with  the 
use  of  a  psychic  energlzer  which  had  been 
on  the  market  since  April  1961.  Tbey  re- 
quested more  complete  data  regarding  all 
such  cases  known  to  the  manufacturer. 
These  case  reports  showed  (1)  that  the  first 
Injury  occurred  In  August  1961.  (2)  the  firm 
had  received  in  October  1961  reports  of  the 
blood  disorders  In  some  patients  who  had 
received  the  drug,  and  (3)  four  of  the  seven 
cases  ended  in  death.  Study  of  the  case  re- 
ports submitted  indicated  that  this  drug 
should  be  taken  off  the  market.  This  view 
was  confirmed  In  contacts  with  outside  ex- 
perts and  the  drug  was  recalled  from  the 
market  and  the  new  drug  application  was 
suspended. 

These  examples  point  out  the  serious  con- 
sequences resulting  from  delays  in  advising 
the  Government  about  adverse  drug  reac- 
tions. Had  full  reports  of  the  experience 
with  these  drugs  been  submitted  as  soon  as 
the  manufacturers  received  them,  imdoubt- 
edly  It  would  have  saved  lives.  We  believe 
the  public  has  the  right  to  the  protection 
that  would  be  given  by  requiring  the  dis- 
tributor of  a  new  drug  to  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment of  reports  of  adverse  reactions  to  a 
drug  as  soon  as  they  are  received.  Then  cor- 
rective action  could  be  taken  promptly  when 
it  is  needed. 

The  bill  requires  new  drug  applicants  to 
keep  records  and  make  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
clinical  experience  and  other  information 
bearing  on  a  new  drug's  safety  or  efficacy. 
It  also  provides  that  tbese  records  shall  t>e 


made  available  to  designated  employees  of 
the  Secretary.    Failure  to  establish  or  main- 
tain such  reoc»ds,  to  make  any  required  re- 
port, or  to  permit  copying  of  such  records 
would  constitute  groiuMto  for  withdrawing 
approval   of   the   new  drug   application   to 
which  the  records  applied. 
Section  104.  Procedural  Changes  as  to  New 
Drugs,  and  Additional  Oroimds  for  With- 
drawal or  Suspension  of  Approval  of  New 
Drug  Applications 

1.  Under  existing  law  a  new  drug  appUoa- 
tlon  is  automatically  cleared  without  affirma- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  by 
the  mere  lapse  of  a  specified  time  (eo  days, 
which  may  l>e  extended  by  the  Secretary  up 
to  180  days),  unless  within  the  time  limit, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Secretary 
has  Issued  an  order  "refusing  to  permit  the 
application  to  become  effective." 

It  is  not  good  public  health  protection  to 
have  a  provision  in  the  law  that  would  allow 
a  new  therapeutic  agent  to  be  marketed  com- 
mercially because  the  Secretary  failed  to  act 
to  block  such  marketing  within  an  arbitrary 
time  limit.  A  new  drug  should  never  be 
allowed  to  be  on  the  market  until  the  Sec- 
retary has  made  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion that  it  will  be  safe  and  effective  In  the 
diseases  and  under  the  conditions  at  use  for 
which  It  Is  offered. 

The  bill  would  close  the  gap  in  public 
health  protection  by  requiring  that  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  be  taken  before  a  new 
drug  can  go  on  the  market.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  approve  the  applica- 
tion, give  the  applicant  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  or  if  necessary,  deny  the  application 
within  90  days  after  filing  (or  180  days  In 
case  of  extension.) 

2.  Present  law  does  not  allow  the  suspen- 
sion of  a  new  drug  application  on  the  basis 
of  substantial  doubt  as  to  Its  safety.  If  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  applicant  made  false 
statements  when  filing  his  original  applica- 
tion, it  can  then  be  suspended  and  thus  stop 
distribution  of  tbe  drug:  or  if  new  tests 
show  that  the  drug  is  unsafe  the  applica- 
tion may  be  suspended,  but  while  these  tests 
are  Iieing  run  the  product  may  remain  on 
the  market. 

This  situation  leaves  a  serious  gap  in  con- 
sumer protection.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  example : 

The  new  drug  application  for  MBR/29 
became  effective  on  the  basis  tnat  tbe  drug 
was  safe  for  the  conditions  and  dosage 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer  in  the 
drug's  labeling.  In  evaluating  the  pharma- 
cological data  submitted  in  connection  with 
this  new  drug  application,  nSA  pharma- 
cologists said  that  If  the  drug  was  safe,  its 
safety  would  have  to  be  l>ased  on  clinical 
evidence.  However,  the  new  drug  officer  who 
reviewed  the  application  believed  that  the 
considerable  body  of  clinical  evidence  avail- 
able established  the  safety  of  the  drug,  and 
he  allowed  the  drug  to  go  on  the  market. 

However,  by  mid-Novembo-  1961,  FDA 
knew  of  four  cases  in  which  patients  re- 
ceiving MER/20  had  developed  cataracts. 
These  cases,  plus  the  animal  evidence  In  file, 
raised  substantial  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  drug,  and  the  Government  scientists 
recc»nmended  that  the  application  be  sus- 
pended and  the  drug  removed  from  the 
market. 

When  tills  recommendation  was  presented 
to  the  Commissioner's  Office  of  FDA  and  the 
General  Cotmsel's  Office  of  the  Department,  it 
became  apparent  that  while  there  was  sub- 
stantial doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  drug 
and  reason  to  believe  that  upon  further  in- 
vestigation it  woiQd  be  found  that  the  drug 
was  causing  liarm  when  administered  In 
recommended  dosage,  at  that  time  FDA  did 
not  have  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  the 
reqxiirements  set  forth  in  the  law  for  sus- 
pension of  the  application.  That  is,  the 
Oovemment   could   not   yet  prove   that  the 
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In  tlw  i»*'T**"g  In  S  of  ttM  4  eases  wliere 
catuwti  di?«ioiMd.  the  drof  wm  admln- 
Istsred  la  higher  do«ne  than  was  recora- 
mffn4fi1  Ihu*  tTi— 0  cmm  tn  and  of  them- 
MtvM  ind  not  profw  tbe  dmc  nnatf  e  to  tkf 
dosAge  r  fH'^'*"my n<l w1  by  tlM  manufMului  w. 
Sk  ttM  f ouitb  CMS  ttw  zaeamniAndad  dcwat* 
appsTC&tty  tn»  foOovad.  but  tha  daretop- 
pMnt  ef  the  cKtaracte  «m  qalta  atyploU 
aad  ralaad  real  doubt  aa  to  whether  the  drug 
tha  eataracta.  Against  tbls  evl- 
laa  tba  flzm'a  strong  avuranca 
«kat  thef  had  ample  avldenoe  of  safety  with 
which  to  refute  the  Oovermnent'i  poaltlon 
II  aa  atteBD^t  were  made  to  suqtend  the 
appUMitlon  tor  liKB/39.  Z)aq;>lte  tba  fact 
that  tha  adminlatraton  and  lawyers  agreed 
with  tha  sdentiflc  tIsw  that  the  drug  should 
be  rvnored  from  the  market,  the  FDA  had 
to  oontant  tteetf  with  requiring  the  fizm  to 
Issue  a  warning  letter  to  phyridana  eaUlng 
attantftam  to  tha  new  flnrtlngs  and  caution- 
ing thsaa  not  to  use  mora  than  the  recom- 
mended HimttT  Thla  letter  Issued  on  De- 
cember 1.  IMl. 

By  mld-i4>rll  1903  the  drug  caxiaed  suf- 
ficient Injuriaa,  some  at  the  recommended 
doeage.  to  permit  PDA  to  zeqvilre  the  manu- 
facturer to  withdraw  the  pvaduct  from  the 
market.  Tlie  firm's  withdrawal  latter  Issued 
OQ  AprU  17,  liM3,  and  upon  Ita  request  the 
sew  drug  appllcatton  waa  ■uspenrted. 

In  retraqjieet.  It  la  aiH>arent  that  the  drug 
Bbould  not  bava  gone  on  the  market  In  tha 
first  place.  Howerer.  when  this  conclusion 
was  reached  In  mld-Kovember  1961.  FDA  was 
unable.  In  the  abeence  of  new  data  and  In 
tbe  ahtf"^?»  at  that  time  of  proof  that  the 
appllcatkm  contained  untrue  statements,  to 
correct  the  situation.  Tbe  product  was  used 
for  ft~yt*'«»-  4Vi  months  before  clear  evidence 
of  lack  of  safety  made  It  possible  to  get  it 
out  of  the  handa  of  phywirfans, 

Thla  bUl  authorlaea  tha  Secretary,  when 
he  flnda  that  there  la  substantial  doubt  as 
to  a  new  drug's  effectiveness  or  safety,  to 
give  tbe  ai^llcant  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  tbe  question  of  with- 
drawing i4>proval  of  tbe  appUeatlon  by  order. 
Further.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  la 
an  Imminent  public  health  hazard,  he  may 
suspend  tbe  a^voval  of  a  new  drug  ^^Ica- 
ttam  Immediately  upon  notice  pending  tbe 
opportunity  tor  a  bearing. 

8.  The  bill  also  changes  the  first  appeal 
from  the  Secretary's  decision  relating  to  the 
denying  or  withdrawing  i4>proval  of  a  new 
drug  application  to  tbe  court  of  appeals 
rather  than  the  district  court,  aa  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  preeent  law.  The  change  makee 
thla  type  of  appeal  oonalstcnt  with  compa- 
rable appeala  imder  other  sections  of  the  law. 

Section  100.  OertlfieaUon  of  AU  Antlblotlca 
Present  law  requires  certlflcatlon  before 
marketing  of  only  five  basic  antibiotic  drugs 
and  their  derivatives.  Thirty  antibiotics 
which  do  not  have  to  be  certified  are  bandied 
aa  new  drugs.  Each  must  be  shown  to  be 
safe  before  marketing,  but  lndlvld\ial  batches 
are  not  tested  by  tbe  Oovemment  nor  do 
they  have  to  be  proved  effective. 

Batch-by-batch  certlflcatlon  of  all  anti- 
biotic drugs  is  needed  because: 

(a)  More  tban  any  otber  drug,  antibiotics 
are  tbe  first  choice  in  treating  llfe-tbreaten- 
Ing  Infectious  conditions. 

(b)  Most  antlblotlca  are  produced  by 
complex  processes  In  which  both  the  de- 
sirable antibiotics  and  quantities  of  un- 
desirable byproducts  are  manufactured. 

(c)  Tbe  potency  of  antibiotics  must  be  de- 
termined by  biological  assay  procedures,  the 
Interpretation  of  which  requires  unusual 
competence. 

Despite  the  manufacturers'  check  of  each 
batch  of  antllalotlcs  before  submitting  It  for 
certlflcatlon.  In  fiscal  year  1901  samples  from 
over  100  bunches  of  antibiotics  offered  for 
'  certifleatlon  failed  to  meet  the  standards  set 
forth  In  the  regulations. 


Countlees  organisms  can  produ< 
Motie  substances.  Hundreds  of  tbo^ 
cnltnree  have  already  been  tested 
Umlnary  screening  operations  in  the 
torlee  of  industry,  educational  instf 
and  Oovemnwnt.  and  thousands 
Motie  substances  bave  been  dlsttovered. 
Most  of  them  are  eltber  not  effective  ^nougb 
or  not  safe  enough  to  warrant  nugjketlng. 
Domestic  and  foreign  laboratories  oontinue 
to  screen  thousands  of  new  organisms  in 
tbe  bope  tbat  more  desirable,  safer  anti- 
biotic substances  will  be  discoveredi  It  la 
reasonable  to  expect  that  presently  unknown 
antibiotics  will  be  discovered  and  marketed. 
The  reasons  for  establishing  the  certification 
system  in  tbe  first  place  were  sovuid  and  are 
still  valid  reasons  for  applying  an  eatra  de- 
gree of  control  to  antibiotic  substao^es  now 
on  the  market  and  those  to  be  develfiped  In 
the  future.  The  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers should  not  be  the  sole  judgefl  before 
marketing  of  the  safety  and  efOsacy  of 
Individual  batcbes  of  antibiotics  tb&t  are 
produced. 

The  hUl  would  require  batch-blr-batch 
certification  of  all  antibiotics,  exoept  those 
nempted  by  the  Secretary  because  l^e  finds 
that  certification  is  not  necessary  tp  Insure 
their  safety  and  efficacy. 

Withdrawal  of  antibiotic  certlflcatlon  service 
Within  the  past  3  years  we  have  had  to 
withhold  for  varying  periods  of  tlmej  certifi- 
cation services  with  respect  to  all  ceftlflable 
antibiotics  manufactured  by  sevoa  firms 
untfl  tbelr  mantifacturlng  operations  were 
brought  into  compliance  with  tbe  regula- 
tions which  are  designed  to  insun^  safety 
and  efficacy  of  certified  lots. 

In  addition  tbere  have  been  a  jnvimber 
of  suspensions  of  certlflcatlon  for  in^llvldual 
products  of  antibiotic  firms  because  of  un- 
satisfactory conditions  with  respect  ito  their 
production. 

Clearly,  certification  of  all  ahUblotlo 
drugs  sa  proposed  in  HJt.  11581  wpuld  be 
in  the  public  Interest,  and  tbe  cost  [la  quite 
reasonable.  I^wt  calendar  year  certlflcatlon 
of  tbe  antibiotics  now  subject  to  this  con- 
trol cost,  on  the  average,  about  one-twen- 
tieth of  a  cent  per  dose.  (Total  fees 
received  In  tbat  year,  9912,000.) 

Section    106.  Records    and    Reportt    as    to 
Experience  on  Antibiotics 

Present  law  does  not  require  maauf  actiir- 
ers  of  antlMotlcs  to  report  adverse  side  ef- 
fects attributed  to  tbelr  drugs.  As  tjcplalned 
In  connection  wltb  section  103,  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  the  Oovemment  learn  oft  adverse 
reactions  to  drugs  as  soon  aa  they  occur. 

This  bill  requires  manufacttirers  iof  anti- 
biotics to  keep  records  and  make  n^ports  of 
clinical  and  other  data  they  obtaiai  bearing 
on  the  safety  or  efficacy  of  tbe  antibiotics. 
It  also  provides  that  these  records  shall  be 
made  available  to  designated  empOloyees  of 
tbe  Secretary.  (These  requirements  paral- 
lel the  requirements  added  to  the  hew-drug 
section  of  the  act  by  sec.  103  of  this  bill.) 

Part  B.  Standardization  of  drug  if^mes 

Section  111.  Authority  to  Standardise  Names 

Present  law  does  not  provide  for  lany  sys- 
tem to  establish  a  single  standard  ijiame  for 
a  given  drug.  ' 

Today,  when  a  drug  is  being  devljloped.  It 
may  be  known  only  by  a  complex  phemlcal 
name  or  by  the  manufacturer's  codeinumber. 
As  It  reaches  the  market,  the  manufacturer 
frequently  gives  It  two  names — flxst^  a  short. 
catchy  brand  name  that  he  hopecl  doctors 
will  remember,  and  second,  to  prptect  his 
brand  name,  a  so-called  common,  or  generic 
name.  In  many  cases,  the  comnyjin  name 
is  far  more  difficult  to  use  and  rtmember 
than  the  brand  name.  Moreover,  tbere  are 
often  a  number  of  common  namot  for  the 
same  product  with  resulting  tpiifusion 
among  medical  practitioners  and  consumers 
alike. 


The  conunon  name  does  not  have  to  be 
complicated  and  bard  to  use.  It  sbould  b* 
as  simple  as  many  of  the  brand  namee  m  wee 
today.  It  Is  imderstandable  that  doeton  do 
not  often  use  the  chemical  or  common  name 
of  a  drug  called  "deaoxyeortleoeterone  aee- 
tate"  when  they  can  preecrlbe  It  by  tha 
brand  name  "Cortate." 

It  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  good  medical 
practice  and  good  consumer  protection  to 
have  only  one  common  name  for  each  drug. 
The  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  autborlty  to  stand- 
ardize drug  names.  These  standard  names 
would  have  to  app>ear  on  drug  labels. 

The  authority  which  the  bill  provides,  to 
establish  a  single  standard  name  for  a  drug. 
Is  a  standby  authority  tbat  could  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  whenever 
in  bis  Judgment  such  action  is  necesssary  to 
achieve  usefulness  and  simplicity  of  drug 
nomenclature.  This  would  permit  volun- 
tary procedures  to  be  estaUlshed  and  xised 
to  Improve  tbe  system  oX  drug  nosnenda- 
ture.  But  voluntary  procedures  would.  In 
the  final  analysis,  depend  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  drug  manufacturers.  To  Insure  that 
they  are  effective,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  should  have  tha 
proposed  standby  autborlty  to  be  used  in 
tbe  event  tba  voluntary  jMocedure  breaks 
down  ox  falls  to  provide  common  namee 
meeting  the  objectives  we  seek. 

Section  113.  Name  To  Be  Used  on  Drug 
Label 

Present  law  requires  tbat  tbe  label  of  a 
drug  bear  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the 
drug  tmless  it  is  designated  solely  by  a  name 
recognized  in  an  official  compendium.  It 
also  requires  that  the  conunon  or  usual 
name  of  each  active  Ingredient  be  stated  on 
the  label  if  the  drug  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  active  ingredients. 

These  requirements  result  In  certain  drug 
labeling  which  tends  to  overemphaalae  the 
brand  name  of  a  drug  and  to  underem- 
phaslze  the  conunon  or  usual  name.  This  is 
done  by  giving  the  brand  name  of  the  drug 
precedence  in  placement  on  tbe  label,  and 
size  of  type,  over  the  common  or  usual 
name.  This  practice  encourages  the  Identi- 
fication of  drugs  by  brand  name  and  rein- 
forces the  brand  name  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  prescribe  and  dispense  drugs. 

The  bill  requires  a  drug  label  to  bear  tha 
Standard  name  (as  defined  in  Sec.  HI  of  the 
bill)  of  the  drug  in  a  position  of  precedence 
over,  and  in  type  at  least  as  large  and  promi- 
nent aa  used  for,  tbe  brand  name. 

It  also  requires  the  quantity  and  estab- 
lished name  of  each  active  Ingredient  to  be 
declared  If  the  drug  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  active  ingredients. 

Part  C.  Special  control  for  barlHturat€  and 
stimulant  drug* 

Under  the  present  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  l>arblturates  and  amphetamlnea 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  must  meet 
certain  standards  as  to  strength,  ptirlty,  qtial- 
ity,  and  must,  prior  to  being  dispensed  on 
prescription,  bear  the  statement,  •'Caution: 
Federal  law  prohibits  dispensing  without 
prescription."  These  controls  have  proved 
Inadequate  to  prevent  the  unsupervised,  un- 
wise use  of  these  drugs  which  can  and  fre- 
quently does  lead  to  serious  physical  and  so- 
cial changes  in  the  user. 

Large  quantities  of  these  drugs  have  been 
diverted  into  illicit  channels  as  the  result  of 

shipments  from  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers to  unauthorized  individuals.  Places 
of  distribution  Include  roadside  taverns,  serv- 
ice stations,  hoiises  of  lll-repute,  bars,  ho- 
tels, and  restaurants.  Acute  barbiturate  poi- 
soning Is  now  the  most  common  cause  of 
death  from  any  solid  poison,  or  any  otber 
poison  except  carbon  monoxide  gas.  Tba 
abuse  of  these  drugs  by  taking  them  with- 
out proper  medical  supervision  presents  seri- 
ous public  health  problems,  leading  to  ah- 
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normal  and  antlaoelal  behavior  and  to  tha 
cacnialsitcm  of  ertmas.  Tbe  Ullett  tnUBe  In 
tbesi)  drags,  unUlKe  tbs  traBc  In  nareotlea. 
attacks  email  as  well  aa  large  coaamunlttea. 

A  problem  of  growing  proportions  has  been 
created  by  chronic  users  of  baihtturates  and 
amplietamlnes  wbo  are  a  menace  to  tbe  pub- 
lic v'ben  driving  on  otxr  stieets  and  blgb- 
waya.  Medical  and  drlvlng-aafety  expo^ 
agre**  that  drivers  who  uae  amphetamlnee  to 
conUnue  to  stay  awake  and  continue  to 
drive  beyond  the  limits  of  physical  and  men- 
tal endurance  constitute  a  serious  basard  to 
thenselres  and  Innocent  travelers.  Ampbet- 
amlnes  have  been  found  In  vehlclee  or  on 
drivers  Involved  In  serious  accidents.  A  let- 
ter f  3und  on  a  driver  killed  In  a  craah  told 
how  he  bad  been  using  amphetamine  pills  to 
keep  going.  His  cattle-loaded  truck,  travel- 
ing en  a  modem  highway  wltb  a  wide  center 
divider,  veered  across  the  divider  Into  on- 
coming traffic,  crashed  head-on  Into  a  paa- 
8eDg<;r  bus  outside  of  Tucson.  Aria.,  killing 
9  persons  and  mjurtng  SI  others.  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's accident  investigation  report,  the  truck 
driver  was  under  the  Influence  of' ampheta- 
mine drugs  and  had  gone  49  hours  withotit 
rest. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  esti- 
mates tbat  the  volume  of  amphetamines  be- 
ing sold  illegally  through  truck  stops  and 
other  outlets  apparently  exceeds  the  volume 
sold  legally  through  drugstores.  The  cases 
in  which  the  Government  has  brought  legal 
actions  show  that  the  drugs  are  being  han- 
dled Illegally  In  transactions  involving  tens 
of  thousands  of  tablets  at  a  time.  They  also 
Ehoa-  that  the  drags  are  being  peddled  by 
operators  whose  activities  cover  many  States. 
One  Investigation  revealed  illicit  distribution 
or  tliese  drugs  In  four  States  and  led  ulti- 
mately, while  the  principal  peddler  was  be- 
ing held  to  Jail  by  the  New  York  State  Police, 
to  the  source  of  supply — a  man  who  fm*- 
nlshed  Oovemment  agents,  who  represented 
themselves  as  peddlers,  with  70,000  amphet- 
amine tablets  and  1,000  barbiturate  cap- 
Bulen. 

More  recently,  the  operators  and  supplier 
of  a  syndicate  making  wholesale  distribu- 
tion of  amphetamine  drugs  to  truck  stops 
throughout  tbe  southeastern  United  States 
were  oonvlctad  and  rsoslvsd  2-  and  3- 
year  JaU  sentences.  Millions  of  tablets  were 
Involved  In  tbls  operation.  Over  VXiJOOO 
amphetamines  aad  barbiturates  the  supplier 
had  In  h,s  possession  wera  seiaed  when  an 
undercover  buy  was  made  trotn  blm. 

Tlxe  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Connetlc  Act 
neither  contains  appropriate  means  for  de- 
tecting Illegal  diversions  from  legitimate 
chaimels  nor  makes  traffic  to  theae  drugs  by 
sucli  outlets  per  se  a  Federal  offense.  It 
applies  (outside  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia) 
only  when  it  can  be  ahown  tbat  the  drugs 
are  dt  have  been  In  the  stream  of  Interstate 
commerce.  In  order  to  make  regtilation  and 
protection  of  Interstate  oommnve  to  barbi- 
turates and  bablt-forxnlng  stimulant  drugs 
effective,  regulation  of  totrastate  oommeroe 
ia  necessary  because  such  drugs,  when  held 
for  illicit  sale,  often  do  not  bear  labeling 
showing  their  places  of  origin  and  because, 
in  the  form  to  which  they  are  so  held  or  In 
vhlch  they  are  consumed,  a  determination 
of  their  place  of  orlgto  Is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely difficult  or  Impoaalble.  Moreover,  to 
sub;ect  toterstate  commerce  to  the  needed 
con-3t>ls  without  applying  them  to  totra- 
state commerce  would  have  the  effect  of  dla- 
crlmlnatlng  against  and  depressing  toter- 
etate  oonuneroe. 

The  bill  would  require  manufacturers, 
compounders  and  prooeaeors  of  barbituratea. 
amphetamlnee,  and  other  habtt-f arming  cen- 
tral-nervous-system  stimulant  drugs  to  reg- 
Uter  wltb  the  Department  of  Haalth.  Iduea- 
tioc,  and  W^Uare.  It  wmUd  recfulre  tham 
and  all  other  firms  or  Individuals  dealing  In 
such  drugs  to  prepare  and  pieeerve  for  t 
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years  records  of  all  stocks  of  sucb  drugs  on 
band,  produced,  received,  delivered  or  otbar- 
wlse  disposed  of.  Tbase  requirements,  bow- 
ever,  would  not  apply  to  Uceneed  practltlaMa 
who  dispense  such  dnigi  In  the  course  of 
their  professional  practica. 

The  bill  would  restrict  manufacture,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  of  these  drugi  to 
regularly  establish  manufacturers,  com- 
pounders, and  proceesors  who  have  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  otber  authorized  firms  and 
todlvlduals  sucb  as  bona  fide  wbcdesale 
druggists:  pharmacies:  hospitals;  licensed 
practitioners;  persons  using  such  drugs  to 
reeearch;  pubUc  officers  handling  such  drugs 
to  the  course  of  their  official  dntlee;  and  an 
employee  of  any  of  the  foregoing  who  law- 
fully handle  such  drugs  to  tha  course  of 
bis  duties. 

It  would  restrict  the  poascasion  of  such 
drugs  to  the  above-mentlonad  categories  of 
persons,  todlvlduals  to  whom  such  drugs  are 
dispensed  or  for  wbccn  tbey  bave  been  pre- 
scribed, and  carriers  and  wholesalers  han- 
dling them  to  the  usual  course  of  their 
business. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  the  author- 
ity to  bring  newly  discovered  habit-forming 
stimulant  drugs  under  tbe  same  controls  as 
proposed  for  ampttetamines. 

Finally,  the  blU  would  apply  to  barbi- 
turates and  hablt-formtog  stimulant  drugi 
whether  or  not  they  enter  or  are  desttoed 
for  Interstate  commerce. 

Convictions  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  /or  illegal  sales  of  prescription 
drugs  from  July  1.  1949,  through  April 
19S2 

Total  cases  terminated 1. 123 

Total  defendants  convicted 1.881 

Of  the  above.  988  cases  Involved  druggists 
or  their  employees  with  1,655  defendants  be- 
tog  convicted  in  these  cases. 

Included  in  the  total  are  17  cases  against 
20  medical  practitioners. 

Now,  bear  with  me  and  I  will  take  up 
Hit.  11583,  a  bill  on  cosmetics,  therapeutic, 
and  diagnostic  dericee,  and  one  or  two  otber 
things. 

H.a.    11SS2,    COSHxncS    AKD    THXEAPZUnc 

DXTXCKS  AtaaroasxirrB  of  issa 

Title  I.  Premarketing  clemranee  of  cosmetics 

for  smfetf 

I.  New  Caemetlcs 

Present  law  does  not  require  cosmetics  to 
be  tested  for  safety  before  tbey  are  nuu-keted. 
As  a  result  untested  or  Inadequately  tested 
cosmetics  have  been  placed  on  the  market 
and  thousands  of  women  have  been  tojured. 

This  situation  has  been  conttoulng  for 
many  years  and  may  be  expected  to  oonttoue 
until  the  law  reqtilres  all  manufacturers  to 
condiict  adequate  safety  tests  on  their  prod- 
ucts before  they  are  made  available  to  con- 
sumers. 

A  review  of  the  notices  of  Judgment  report- 
ing legal  actions  taken  against  dangerous 
cosmetics  under  authority  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  gives  scone  idea  of  the  haz- 
ards to  which  American  women  have  been 
expoeed  for  about  two  decades.  In  1941  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  to  remove 
tbe  Wlllat  Method  of  Heatless  Permanent 
Waving  from  tbe  market  because  it  contatoed 
the  poison  anunonium  hydrogen  stUfide. 
The  wave  killed  a  woman  to  Atlanta  and  207 
lots  were  setoed.  Other  actions  against  cos- 
metics that  contained  poisonous  or  deleteri- 
ous substances  tocluded  bleach  creams  con- 
taining dangerous  quantities  of  anunonlated 
mercury,  mole  removers  containing  mtrtc 
and  acetic  add.  lotions  containing  danger- 
ous amounts  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  hair 
stralghteners  containing  enough  lye  to  bum 
tiaers,  hair  lacquer  pads  and  hair  lacquer 
containing  an  Ingredient  injurious  to  users, 
cleansing  cream  colored  with  a  known  can- 
cer  producing    chemical.    *l)utter   yenow," 


tn 
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cooooiut  oU  shaauMio 
dangerous  amount.  • 
primary  irritant, 
talning  synthetic  rubber  and  phenol  fbcmal- 
dehyde  resin  in  methyl  ethyl  katooe  which 
injured  many  women,  ammrwilated  dental 
cream  wblcb  contained  a  bard  material  with 
sharp  edges  tbat  Injured  uses.  -KMi«|wwy  «aa- 
talnlng  polyethylana  oikle  alkyl  phenol  In 
dangeroue  amount,  and  hair  diyer  contain- 
ing enough  carbon  tetgachloclde.  a  potent 
Uver  polscm  to  be  haaardoMS. 

Events  sucb  as  tbls  led  to  a  study  In  lOSX 
and  lesa  by  tbe  Select  Oocnmlttaa  of  tba 
House  To  Investigate  the  Uee  of  Chemicals  to 
Food  and  Cosmetics.  This  committee  under 
the  able  chalimanahlp  of  Congreeaman  J. 
J.  Dklakmy  reported. 
"Tbe  evldanoe  has  oonvtooad  this  "irmmlUttt 
tbat  a  number  of  cosmetic  '*'^"t>«"«*«  are  not 
adequately  testing  their  preparatlODa;  that 
the  public  Is  entlttod  to  greater  protection 
with  respect  to  products  as  widely  used  as 
cosmetics:  and  tbat  sucb  protection  Is  not 
afforded  by  existing  legislation,  "Tutmf  wblcb 
a  manufacturer  may  be  punished,  and  his 
product  seiaed,  after  tojury  haa  ooctirred. 
Your  committee  recommends,  therefore,  that 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Ooametlc  Act  be 
amended  to  require  tbat  coamatlos  be  sub- 
jected to  easentlaUy  tha  same  safety  require- 
ments as  now  apply  to  new  drugs"  (p.  11,  H. 
Bept.  No.  2182.  gad  Cong^  2d  sees.) . 

Gertato  other  Improvements  to  the  law 
which  were  suggested  by  tha  Delanay  oom- 
mlttee  with  respeet  to  cbeaiilcals  In  food  bava 
been  enacted  aa  tbe  Peatti  Ida  Oieialcala 
Amendment  of  1964  (Poblle  Law  518.  8Sd 
Cong.) ,  and  the  Food  Addlttvee  Amendment 
of  195B  (PuhUc  Lew86-eaB).  Theee  require 
pesticide  chemical  residues  and  food  addi- 
tive residues  to  be  prov«d  safe  bafoca  tbay 
may  be  tolerated  to  our  food.  But 
still  are  marketed  without  proper  safety 
tog  and  women  eonttoue  to  he  Injured. 

The  following  examplse  r^ate  to  three  re- 
cent episodes : 

In  late  1080  a  home  permanent  rfititaJnart 
a  neutrallaing  solution  which  had  to  be 
called  off  the  nuurket  baeaoae  of  aartous  to- 
jurles  wblcb  resulted  wban  tha 
ran  toto  the  eyes  of  uaera.  Over  1 
units  of  this  product  were  on  the  market 
before  these  Injuries  came  to  oar  attentiflP 
and  tba  recall  was  started. 

Tbe  following  arc  eramplws  of  tha  tojvrtas 
caused  by  the  nentrallHr.  An  employee  of 
the  Colorado  Health  Department  wae  boe- 
pltallaed  for  a  week  after  using  tba  prodoet. 
Tbe  day  after  its  uae  aba  bad  acute 
of  tha  eyeUds  and  of  the  fordkead. 
woe  severely  Inflamed,  InrJndlng  Inflamma- 
tion of  tha  iris.  She  was  to  pain  with  her 
eyes  swollen  completely  ehut.  Over  a  week 
after  her  releese  from  tha  boapttal  aiie  was 
still  unable  to  read  newaprtot  end  ""n**** 
to  return  to 


After  using  this  product  a  Colorado : 
wife  was  temporarily  blinded  with  what 
doctor  dlagnoaed  aa  "rather  totenai 
tlon"  o<  the  oomea  of  both  eyee. 

The  wife  of  a  whoieeale  druggist  tn  NCrth 
Careens  received  a  sample  of  the  product 
prior  to  Its  national  distribution.  Her  nee 
of  the  product  resulted  to  hospltaUaatlaB  for 
10  days  durtng  5  of  wbldi  sba  was  blind. 
After  her  release  from  tbe  hospital  she  said 
sbe  bad  dlOculty  to  having  her  glaaaaa  re- 
adjusted with  four  ehangee  of  glasess  occur- 
ring In  8  months. 

A  babysitter  to  Oklahoma  City  wea  treated 
by  her  eye  doctor  for  abnoat  S  wa^s  for 
palnfiil  corneal  abrasions  of  bolb  eyes  after 
using  this  product. 

A  housewife  to  Florida  was  treated  by  her 
doctor  the  day  after  using  the  product  and 
examinations  showed  that  the  entire  mem- 
branelike tissue  covering  the  eciuea  of  ana 
eye  bad  been  eaten  away  aad  there  were 
extreme  chemical  bums  on  the  Innsr  sur- 
face of  her  eyelid. 
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Ttm  nuAufaeturer  lulMequently  developed 
a  nonlrrltetlng  neutraUsor  wblch  was  uaed 
to  raplaoe  thmifft"'**  of  units  of  the  harmful 
product  which  were  dectroyed  diulng  the 
recall.  Our  fll««  contain  aome  260  repents  of 
tnjurlea  resulting  frcan  the  use  of  this  home 
permanent.    In    moat     cases     the     injured 


Ultimately  almost  1,000  Injury  coihplalnts 
Implicating  this  product  were  receltpd.  We 
do  not  know,  of  course,  how  many  injuries 
were  never  reported. 

As  a  result  of  the  recall,  over  a  million 
units  of  the  product  were  returned  to  the 
manufacturer  and  destroyed. 


Whether  this  U  due  to  improved  maniifae- 
turing  methods  that  remove  sensitising  im- 
purities from  the  dyes,  or  to  greater  \ue  of  the 
patch  test,  or  to  some  other  factor,  no  one 
seems  to  know. 

Frankly,   we    do   not    know    whether    the 
hair  dyes  are  now  safe  and  we  are  not  in 


women  auffered  Intense  pain,  required  prof es-         HJl.   11582   would   correct   this   situation      a  position  to  secure  this  information  at  this 

'equired     by  requiring  a  cosmetic  that  Is  not  already     time.    This  Is  true  because  imder  the  pres- 


glonal  medical  treatment  and  many  required 
hoq^tallsation  ranging  from  emergency 
treatment  to  confinement  of  over  a  week. 

In  1960  during  an  inspection  of  a  cosmetic 
plant  on  Long  Xaland,  tyam  of  our  Inspectors 
discovered  that  the  records  in  possession  of 
the  firm  showed  a  batch  of  ipeclal  eye  lotion 
that  waa  not  stolle.  Although  the  firm  oc- 
casionally sent  a  sample  of  the  lotion  to  an 
outside  ccmsultlng  laboratory  for  sterility 
testing.  It  had  overlooked  notification  from 
%y\\tk  analyti^d  laboratory  almost  8  months 
before  Inspection  that  a  sample  of  the  eye 
lotion  contained  slime  bacteria  and  molds. 
The  firm  was  continuing  to  market  the  lo- 
tion, to  "cleanse  and  refresh  the  eye"  by 
twice  daUy  applications. 

When  the  serious  nature  of  the  situation 
was  pointed  out  to  the  firm  it  undertook  a 
complete  recall  of  the  product  and  instituted 
manufacturing  procedures  to  assure  the 
product's  sterility. 

In  1968.  a  10-day  Press-On  NaU  Polish  was 
recalled  by  the  manufacturer  becaoise  of  the 
severe  nail  damage  suffered  by  hundreds  of 
users  of  the  product.  Almost  82  million 
units  of  the  nail  covering  had  been  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  entire  country  before 
the  dangerous  natiuw  of  this  product  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. When  we  first  heard  of  the 
Injuries,  the  firm  already  had  over  200  com- 
plaints on  file.  It  maintained  that  most  of 
these  were  of  a  very  minor  nature  and  were 
really  Insignificant  considering  that  millions 
of  women  had  used  the  product  without  in- 
Jury.  However,  our  investigation  revealed 
that  continuing  use  of  the  adhesive-backed 
coverings  greatly  Increased  the  possibility  of 
eventual  nail  damage.  It  further  revealed 
that  many  of  the  injuries  co\ild  not  properly 
be  classified  as  minor. 

For  example,  a  Kansas  City  businesswoman 
used  the  product  three  times  over  a  period 
of  1  month.  Her  nails  became  brittle  and 
progressively  deterlen-ated.  They  became  sore 
and  discolored.  Foxir  nails  had  black  spots 
on  them  and  four  were  loose.  Three  weeks 
after  removing  the  last  applibations  of  nail 
covering  her  nails  were  heavily  ridged  and 
discolored,  with  five  separated  from  the  nail 
bed  back  past  the  quick. 

After  several  applications  of  this  product 
a  nurse  in  Brooklyn  develc^>ed  an  infection 
near  the  base  of  one  fingernail  which  took 
i^prozimately  2  months  to  heal. 

A  New  Orleans  housewife  used  the  prod- 
uct for  about  1  month  then  discontinued  its 
use  when  her  nails  began  cbipping  off  at 
the  ends  lumatmrally  and  small  fiakes  of  her 
nails  sloughed  off.  The  ends  of  the  nails 
began  curving  upward  and  away  from  the 
skin  underneath.  She  sought  medical  treat- 
ment because  of  the  pain  associated  with 
this  condition.  This  Irritation  continued 
for  at  least  4  months  after  she  discontinued 
using  the  product  and  at  that  time  her  nails 
still  appeared  abnormally  thin  and  ridged. 
These  are  Just  a  few  examples  at  hundreds 
of  ihjiiry  complaints  which  were  received 
by  both  the  manufacturer  of  this  product 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  pattern  of  the  complaints  was  that  after 
the  second  or  third  application,  the  surface 
of  the  nails  began  to  fieck  off  as  the  product 
was  removed  or  occasionally  to  peel  off  in 
layers;  and  that  for  a  period  of  weeks  or 
months  thereafter  the  nails  presented  an 
uneven  ridged  appearance  and  Xom  or  broke 
very  readily,  "nils  was  accompanied  upon 
occasion  by  severe  pain  and  in  some  cases 
there  were  sscondttfy  infections  involving 
the  cuticles  or  nail  beds. 


recognized  as  safe  by  appropriate  experts 
to  be  tested  for  safety  before  it  is  Marketed 
for  general  distribution.  The  sality  evi- 
dence would  have  to  be  submitted  to  oiu' 
Department  for  evaluation  by  the  Ipod  and 
Drug  Administration.  And  only  al^r  such 
evaluation  and  approval  of  the  application 
would  a  manufacturer  be  authorize^  to  dis- 
tribute his  product  in  interstate  cdpimerce. 

The  testing  requirement  would  apply  to 
cosmetics  alresuly  on  the  market  wnich  are 
not  recognized  as  safe  by  experts,  as  well 
as  to  new  cosmetics  yet  to  be  diiveloped. 
It  woxild  not  be  in  the  public  Intferest  to 
exempt  all  products  now  being  sold  because 
of  the  vast  evidence  that  some  of  tbem  have 
caused  and  are  causing  harm. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  antlcano^r  clause 
that  would  ban  the  use  of  a  chsfnlcal  in 
cosmetics  if  it  had  been  found  to  induce 
cancer  in  man  or  animal  when  tested  by 
an  appropriate  method.  Certainly  this  is  a 
worthwhile  provision.  We  are  u4able  to 
visualize  a  situation  that  would  Justify  the 
use  of  a  cancer  producer  in  cosmetics. 

2.  Repeal  of  Exemptions  for  Hair  IJyes 

Present  law  deems  a  cosmetic  to  bejadulter- 
ated  and  thus  Illegal  in  interstate  com- 
merce if  it  bears  or  contains  any  pplsonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  mSjr  render 
it  injurious  to  users  under  the  conditions 
of  tise  prescribed  in  the  labeling  tliiereof,  or 
under  such  conditions  of  use  as  are  custom- 
ary or  usual.  However,  this  provU^on  does 
not  apply  to  a  coel-tar  hair  dye  if  It  bears 
a  prescribed  caution  warning  that  n,  prelim- 
inary test  for  sensitization,  a  so-caUfed  patch 
test,  must  be  made,  and  provided  the  label- 
ing also  warns  "This  product  musjt  not  be 
used  for  dyeing  the  eyelashes  or  eyebrows — 
to  do  BO  may  cause  blindness."  (n  other 
words,  hair  dyes  are  not  required  Xti^  be  safe 
if  they  bear  the  prescribed  precsjutlonary 
labeling. 

When  this  provision  was  written  Into  the 
cosmetic  chapter  of  the  law  in  1938,  coal-tar- 
containing  hair  dyes  were  recognized  as  sub- 
stances that  caused  a  significant  ntimber  of 
individuals  to  become  sensitized  upon  vising 
the  products.  Upon  repeated  use,  tpe  sensi- 
tized person  develops  an  allergic  reaction 
which  may  manifest  itself  in  mild  ^kln  irri- 
tation in  the  area  of  the  scalp  or  In  many 
cases  manifests  Itself  as  violent  irritation 
accompanied  by  rash,  fever,  pustules  In  the 
scalp  area  which  may  become  infected.  The 
person  who  suffers  a  severe  reaction  is  se- 
riously ill  and  may  require  hospnalizatlon 
followed  by  medical  treatment  for  months. 

However,  the  Congress  concluded  in  1938 
that  the  patch  test  would  enable  individuals 
who  became  sensitized  to  the  coall-tar  hair 
dyes  to  safeguard  themselves  against  that 
type  of  injury  and  it  decided  that  :^he  wide- 
spread desire  for  a  permanent-typ*  hair  dye 
was  great  enough  to  warrant  the  Skemptlon 
provision  which  made  It  unnecessary  for 
coal-tar  hair  dyes  to  be  free  from  (l^leterioxis 
or  poisonous  substances. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  tiiese  hair 
dyes  has  materially  changed  in  the  last  24 
years  according  to  information  tha«  we  have 
received  from  scientists  who  are  i^  a  posi- 
tion to  know.  We  are  advised  by  industry 
representatives  that  the  Incidencie  of  in- 
Jin-ies  from  coal-tar  hair  dyes  has  declined 
steadily  and  that  the  nimiber  o(|  damage 
claims  has  correspondingly  declined.  In 
other  words.  Industry  representatlvjes  assure 
us  that  the  coal-tar  hair  dyes,  as  inanufac- 
tured  today  are  in  fact  safe  under  mie  direc- 
tions for  use  that  appear  In  their  labeling. 


ent  factory  section  of  the  law,  we  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  determine  the  formu- 
las used  for  the  coal-tar  hair  dyes,  nor  do 
we  have  the  authority  to  review  the  com- 
plaint files  of  the  manufacturers.  Most  hair- 
dye  manufacturers  do  not  allow  us  to  review 
their  formula  or  complaint  files.  So  we  have 
no  way  of  confirming  statements  made  to 
us  by  Industry  representatives  about  safety 
of  coal-tar  hair  dyes.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  these  statements. 

If  the  coal-tar  hair  dyes  are  in  fact  safe 
vmder  directions  of  use  that  appear  in  their 
labeling,  industry  has  no  reason  to  fear  the 
closing  of  this  gap  that  was  left  in  the  law 
in  1938.  as  proposed  in  HJl.  11582.  If  the 
coal-tar  hair  dyes  in  fact  are  not  safe,  the 
time  has  come  to  give  cosmetic  users  pro- 
tection all  the  way  across  the  board  and 
not  leave  a  loophole  that  allows  poisonous 
materials  to  be  used  without  control. 

With  the  loophole  in  the  law  as  at  present, 
our  Department  is  not  privileged  to  take 
action  against  a  coal-tar  hair  dye  that  has 
the  prescribed  warning,  even  though  it  is  a 
hazard  to  health  for  some  reason  other  than 
its  ability  to  sensitize  users.  For  example, 
we  could  not  remove  such  a  product  from 
the  market  if  it  had  a  known  cancer  pro- 
ducer in  it,  or  if  it  contained  a  chemical 
that  caused  high  blood  pressure,  or  diabetes 
or  any  other  serious  ailment.  We  are  not 
convinced  that  the  industry,  should  be  the 
sole  judge  as  to  the  safety  of  the  products 
that  go  into  hair  dyes  that  are  now  used 
by  so  many  women  and  for  that  matter  so 
many  men  in  the  United  States.  No  matter 
how  careful  most  representatives  of  industry 
might  be,  there  still  should  be  a  provision 
and  law  to  enable  the  Government  repre- 
senting all  the  people  to  guard  against  the 
actions  of  the  ignorant,  the  careless,  or  the 
indifferent  manufacturer. 

3.  Effective  Date  and  Transitional  Provisions 
The  new  cosmetic  title  of  the  bill  would 
become  effective  for  newly  developed  cos- 
metics 6  months  after  enactment.  Cosmetics 
commercially  used  or  sold  immediately  prior 
to  enactment  would  be  allowed  12  months 
for  the  conduct  of  necessary  safety  tests: 
this  12-month  period  could  be  postponed 
for  up  to  30  months  after  enactment  upon 
a  showing  that  the  additional  time  would 
not  involve  an  undue  risk  to  the  public 
health. 

Title  II.  Safety,  efficacy,  and  reliability 
of  devices 

Present  law  does  not  require  therapeutic, 
prosthetic  or  diagnostic  devices  to  be  tested 
for  safety  or  eflflcacy  before  they  are  mar- 
keted. As  a  result,  a  manufacturer  can  pro- 
duce and  market  dangerous  or  worthless 
devices  until  the  Government  is  able  to  ac- 
cumulate sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  de- 
vice is  unsafe  or  Ineffective. 

Injuries  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  un- 
fit prescription  devices  which  are  Important 
tools  in  the  hands  of  our  medical  practition- 
ers as  well  as  from  the  quasi-medical  or  out- 
and-out  quack  devices  which  are  used  or 
promoted  by  charlatans.  For  example,  arti- 
ficial hip  joints  made  from  the  wrong  plastic 
have  broken  after  being  Inserted;  plates  and 
screws  used  in  mending  broken  bones  have 
broken,  corroded,  and  produced  adverse  re- 
actions necessitating  repeating  operations; 
plastics  used  In  hiimans  have  produced  ma- 
lignant cancers  when  Implanted  in  test  ani- 
mals; stem  pessaries  have  caused  female 
genital   tract  injuries  and  Infections,  some 
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of  which  were  fatal;  eleetronte,  ultrasonic, 
and  radkMctlTS  davtoss  bavs  bumsd  patients 
becauas  of  wrpi— Its  amovnts  of  anatfy  emit- 
ted from  the  dsvless. 

A  wide  variety  of  quack  dsvloes  have  rs- 
quiied  legal  action  to  protaet  the  consumer 
because  the  devices  wets  either  unsafe  or 
worthless.  Many  of  these  mvolved  irrational 
combinations  of  wires,  tubes,  dials,  and 
gad^tets,  houBSd  In  Impostag  looking  caM- 
neU  making  the  machines  appear  to  be  legit- 
imate diagnostle  or  therapeutic  devices  to 
the  unsuspecting  patient.  The  advent  ot  the 
atomic  era  has  provided  the  quack  device 
pro<:.ucer  with  many  lucrative  possibilities. 
For  example,  uranium  ore  in  pads  or  pillows 
of  mattress  ticking  was  offered  for  treatment 
of  sinus  pains,  srthrltis  and  bursitis. 

Deaths  and  injuries  plus  substantial  eco- 
nomic waste  may  be  expected  to  continue 
until  the  law  requires  all  device  manufac- 
turers to  conduct  adaquats  tests  for  safety 
and  efficacy  on  their  products  before  they 
are  made  available  to  consumers. 

Tlie  bill  requires  that  new  devices  be 
proved  safe  and  effaettvs  bsfore  they  can 
be  marketed.  ThU  would  be  accomplished 
by  requiring  new  device  appUeattons  (simi- 
lar to  those  required  under  the  new  drug 
section  of  the  act)  to  bs  submitted  for  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  at  the  safety 
and  eiBcacy  of  the  device.  Further,  the  bill 
would  require  quality  manufacturing  con- 
trols and  reporting  of  adverse  reactions  and 
would  allow  withdrawal  of  approval  of  a 
new  dSTloe  appUcatlon  If  substantial  doubt 
as  to  the  safety  or  efficacy  of  the  devlos 
arlsea  (Tltese  provlslans  are  consistent 
with  similar  proposals  In  HH.  11661  reUt- 
Ing  to  drugs.) 

Title  m.  IflaeeZteiMoas 
Section  301.  CauUaiiary  T.»h»n»n  of  HaiMrd- 
oiu  Substances  on  Contalnen  Under  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

Basically,  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  does  not  attempt  to  reach  household 
problems  arising  from  fiammabllity  of  con- 
tents, hazards  inherent  in  pressurized  con- 
tainers, and  hazards  resulting  from  the 
exposure  of  Infants  and  young  children  to 
contact  with  substances  that  may  seriously 
injure  them  or  endanger  their  lives  If  in- 
correctly employed  (drinking  a  hair  wave 
solution,  for  example).  No  warnings  are 
required  to  appear  on  pressurized  containers 
of  food,  sithough  such  warnings  are  volun- 
tarily applied  by  responsible  mantifacturers 
today.  Likewise  no  warnings  are  required 
on  ooBmeUcs  (save  for  the  warning  on  cer- 
tain ptermanent  hair  dyes  that  is  not  ger- 
mane). While  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Ooa- 
metic  Act  requires  certain  warnings  to 
appear  on  drugs  to  guard  against  unwise 
therapeutic  use,  even  this  requirement  does 
not  appear  to  reach  satisfactorily  a  number 
of  household  pn-oblems  which  the  proposed 
Federal  hazardous  substance  bill  would  deal 
with. 

A  number  of  examples  will  Illustrate  the 
problem : 

1.  PressTirlzed  containers  such  as  those 
now  employed  in  the  packaging  of  hair 
sprays,  whipping  cream,  and  preparations 
lor  application  to  bums  should  warn  against 
handling  or  storage  that  may  result  in  In- 
jury (exposure  of  the  container  to  excessiva 
heat  which  may  resiilt  in  explosion,  for 
example). 

2.  Aspirin  is  a  major  cause  of  accidental 
poisoning  of  children  today.  Many  parents 
are  not  aware  of  the  dangers  and  are  prone 
to  leave  thU  medicine  within  reach  of  yoimg- 
sters.  Similarly,  methyl  sallcyUte  (oU  of 
wintergreen)  is  qxilts  toUc  when  taken  in 
quantities  of  a  teaspoonful  or  more.  Be- 
cause minute  amoxute  are  frequently  used 
«s  a  flavoring,  it  is  mistakenly  regarded  by 
many  as  harmless.  OU  of  wlntergreen  and 
preparations  containing  It  havs  eaussd  a 
number  of  deaths  through  ■^M^'V^tsl  ■"'-"t 
by  both  adults  and  chUdian. 
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The  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlstratloD  >»■* 
attempted  to  deal  with  these  probtenw  by 
Issuing  poUcy  statements  suggastlng  that 
labela  of  aspirin  (and  othar  aaUeylates) 
ahouid  warn  that  the  products  bs  kept  out 
of  the  reach  of  children,  aiul  that  oU  of 
wlntergreen  and  prsparatlons  «>f>" twining  it 
should  bear  such  a  warning  plus  a  warning 
that  use  otherwise  than  as  directed  may  lie 
injurious.  Then  may  be  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  can,  in  fact,  require  such  warnings.  No 
manufacturer  has  yet  challenged  the  poUcy 
statements.  However,  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  Government's  authority 
to  require  warnings  to  reduce  poisonings 
from  aspirin,  oil  of  wlntergreen,  or  other 
products  that  require  such  warnings. 

S.  Cosmetics  also  caxase  numerous  injuries 
when  misused.  Records  of  the  Division  of 
Accident  Prevention  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  show  that  in  1961  over  1,700  children 
were  poisoned  by  the  ingestion  of  cosmetics. 
There  have  recently  been  two  deaths — one 
from  Inhalation  of  talcum  powder  and  one 
from  ingestion  of  a  hatr  odor  rinse. 

HJl.  11682  would  make  It  dear  that  wp- 
proprlats  warnings  may  be  required  under 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  against 
possible  household  injiuies  arising  from  the 
use  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by: 

1.  Amending  the  food  chapter  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  deeoi  mlsbranded 
a  food,  contained  in  a  dtqjenser  pressurised 
by  a  gaseous  proptell&nt  unless  it  beai's  nec- 
essary cautionary  labeling  with  req>ect  to 
handling,  storage,  and  tise. 

2.  By  amending  the  warning  provisions  of 
the  drug  chapter  of  the  act  to  make  it  clear 
that  drug  lahitllng  Is  required  to  warn  among 
other  things  against  any  substantial  and  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  risk  of  accidental  injury 
and  that  cautionary  labeling  must  include 
instructions  for  fint  aid  treatment  where 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

S.  By  amending  the  cosmetic  chapter  of 
the  act  to  deem  nxlsbranded  a  cosmetic  that 
Involves  a  substantial  risk  of  causing  injury 
during  reasonably  foreseeable  handling,  stor- 
age, or  use  unless  it  bears  such  cautionary 
labeling  as  is  necessary  to  protect  individuals 
and  instructions  for  first  aid  treatment  where 
appropriate. 

That  portion  of  Federal  Caustic  Poison 
Act  which  is  still  in  effect  with  respect  to 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  would  be  re- 
pealed since  the  Inadequate  protection  which 
it  now  affords  would  be  expanded  by  thess 
amendments  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

Section  S02.  Feed  AddlUves  Leaving  No  Resi- 
due In  Food  for  Hiunans 
The  anticancer  clause  of  the  Food  Addi- 
tives Amendment  deprives  some  feed  manu- 
facturers   of    the   opportunity   of    using   at 
least  one  additive  that  is  widely  employed  by 
their  competitors.    For  several  years  the  syn- 
thetic hormone-Ilke  chemical,  stilbestrol.  has 
been  used  in  cattle  feed  as  an  aid  In  meat 
producUon.     Use  of  the  material  has  been 
sanctioned  through  effective  new  drug  ap- 
plications.   Under  the  conditions  of  use  pre- 
scribed by  these  applications,  no  residues  of 
the  chemical  remain  in  edible  parts  of  the 
treated  animals  after  slaughter.     Since  en- 
actment of  the  Food  Additives  Amendment, 
we  have  had  to  turn  down  further  new  drug 
applications  requesting  pCTmLsslon  for  this 
use    of   diethylstilbestrol.      However,    since 
there  is  no  health  hazard  involved  in  such 
use  of  the  product,  the  applications  that  be- 
came   effective     before    enactment    of    the 
amendment  are  still  in  force  and  firms  hold- 
ing them  are  still  marketing  cattle  feed  con- 
taining the  chemieaL    We  believe  that  this 
situation  has  no  effect  on  the  total  quantity 
of  diethylstilbestrol  used  in  animal  feeds.    It 
simply  deprives  newcomers  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  competing  in  this  particular  area 
wtth  established  manuf  actums. 


Acoordlngty,  we  would  favor  a  dumga  la 
the  food  addltlTes  saieBdiiifeBt  to  eoRaet  this 
sltuatt<m  as  proposed  la  ssoMon  Mt  of  HJL 
11683.  This  would  saaaapt  frooi  ths  antt- 
caneer  clause  "K^-***— it  far  uae  ta  fsad  for 
animals  raised  for  food  ptodnottaa  provtdsd 
the  use  of  the  chemical  (1)  laft  no  zaaldiM  la 
any  edibla  portion  of  tha  *»»iiir««i«  after 
slaughter,  and  (2)  did  not  adversely  affect 
the  animals. 

As  an  added  elcntent  of  consumer  pro« 
tection  we  endorse  the  proposal  to  author- 
ise our  Department  to  prsscrtbs  or  approve 
by  r^ulations  the  methods  of  examination 
to  be  used  to  determine  whether  tastdues  of 
the  chemicals  in  qxuatlon  ronaln  In  man's 
food.  Such  a  precaution  would  forestall  any 
debate  as  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  analytical 
procedures  to  be  employed  in  determining 
whether  a  feed  ingreidlent  may  l>e  excused 
from  tha  application  of  the  anticancer 
clause. 

This  change  would  fully  protaet  the  public 
health,  provided  we  havs  authcctty  to  rs- 
scind  the  effectlvsness  of  a  new  drug  appli- 
cation when  substantial  doubt  arises  as  to 
Its  safety.  This  authority  would  be  granted 
by  section  104  of  H.R.  11881.  In  case  TUEL. 
11682,  which  contains  the  feed  addltlvea 
amendment,  ahouid  become  separated  fmn 
tha  farmer  bill,  we  recommend  that  the  neo- 
easary  auUtority  to  rescind  a  iliT*Tlim  on  tha 
basU  of  substantial  doutH  be  Incorporated 
in  H.R.  11582.  as  proposed  In  section  SOS  ot 
that  bllL 


MANNED  SPACE  PTJOHT 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.^teak- 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addrcM 
the  House  loi  1  minute  and  to  revise  arxl 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther«  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frxun 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Soviet  accomplishment  in 
space  is  an  impressive  technical  adiieve- 
ment.  It  again  confirms  the  clear  de- 
termination of  the  Soviet  Unlcm  to  pur- 
sue the  conquest  of  space  as  a  matter  of 
high  national  priori^. 

The  Russian  accomplishment  is  a  logi- 
cal follow-on  program  of  the  Titov  flight 
of  about  a  year  ago.  From  what  we 
presently  know,  they  have  added  to  our 
knowledge  in  two  significant  areas.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  increased  the 
time  that  man  has  experienced  weight- 
lessness from  1  day  for  the  Titov  fiight  to 
several  days  in  the  present  Instance. 
Secondly,  they  have  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  launching  two  vehicles  into 
almost  identical  orbit,  which  is  the  type 
of  operation  which  must  be  perfected 
so  that  two  vehicles  can  rendezvous  in 
space  and  then  be  Joined  together.  In 
this  instance,  the  Russians  have  chosen 
to  use  2  manned  spacecraft  to  test  out 
rendezvous  techniques,  although  there  is 
no  requirranent  for  having  both  vehicles 
of  a  rendezvous  operation  manned. 

We  have  known  that  Russia  has  had 
the  capability  for  at  least  a  year  to  un- 
dertake the  space  operations  that  they 
are  now  demonstrating.  Tliis  capabil- 
ity, of  course,  stems  from  their  early 
initiation  of  a  q>ace  exploration  program 
as  well  as  their  early  development  of 
large  boosters  which  could  put  heavy 
spacecraft  into  orbit  For  example,  as 
a  matter  of  comparison,  we  know  that 
the  Soviets  have  had  boost  em>ability  for 
sometime  for  putting  14,000  pounds  into 
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earth  orbit  This  Is  much  greater  them 
the  United  States  present  capability. 
However,  It  Is  Important  to  realize  that 
it  wUl  take  a  capaldllty  of  putting  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  pounds  Into  earth 
orbit  before  a  lunar  landing  from  earth 
orbit  rendezvous  can  be  undertaken.  It 
is  i4>parent  that  both  the  Russians  and 
the  United  States  must  develop  much 
liurger  boosters  to  accomplish  manned 
exploration  of  the  moon. 

The  U.S.  space  program  is  now  mov- 
ing In  depth  and  on  a  broad  front.  It 
Is  providing  scientific  information,  de- 
veloping the  technology,  and  producing 
the  boosters,  the  spacecraft,  and  the 
gulduioe  systems  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  manned  exploration  of  space. 
Over  a  year  ago.  under  the  President's 
wise  and  perceptive  leadership,  the  Na- 
tional goals  for  our  space  program  were 
established.  The  Congress  has  re- 
sponded by  supporting  the  space  pro- 
gram with  a  unanimity  that  is  almost 
unique  for  a  peacetime  program  of  such 
cost  and  complexity.  I  believe  we  have 
acted  wisely  and  that  our  program  is 
properly  conceived  and  is  being  pursued 
in  a  vigorous,  driving  manner  that  will 
give  this  Nation  the  leadership  in  space 
exploration.  In  the  Interim,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia has  a  head  start  and  will  be  accom- 
plishing munerous  feats  of  manned  space 
flight  before  similar  operations  can  be 
undertaken  by  the  U.S.  But  in  the  long 
run  this  Nation  will  overtake  the  com- 
petition with  accomplishments  second  to 
none  in  the  field"  of  manned  space  flight 
as  we  have  already  done  in  space  science, 
in  c<»nmunlcation  satellites,  and  In 
weather  satellites. 


EDUCATION  THE  KEY  TO  NATIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT  AND  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tman- 
Imous  consult  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aristotle,  in 
his  8th  Book  of  Politics,  stated  that  a 
"lawgiver  should  direct  his  attention 
above  all  to  the  education  of  youth." 
What  Aristotle  said  2,200  years  ago  re- 
mains true  today.  Education  has  become 
tibe  key  to  both  national  advancement 
and  national  survival.  If  we  do  not  do 
our  utmost  to  promote  the  educational 
level  of  our  population,  the  advancement 
of  our  educational  standards  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  educational  facilities,  then 
futm«  generations  will  find  themselves 
unable  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of 
the  space  age.  What  we  do  today  has 
the  most  profound  effect  on  what  our 
world  of  tomorrow  will  be  like. 

Hie  current  orbit  of  the  two  Soviet 
spacemen  and  the  missions  planned 
under  the  U.S.  space  program  indicate 
the  importance  which  scientific  and 
engineering  skills  have  in  the  field  of 
space  achievement  and  world  prestige. 
Yet  the  program  for  higher  education 
which  should  be  encoiu-aged  on  a  Federal 
level  Is  not  coordinated  to  a  point  where 


every  method  of  advancing  eveity  skill  is 
studied  and  supported.  The, field  of 
education  is  the  most  important  activity 
in  the  country  today.  It  will 'advance 
the  security  and  prestige  of  our  country. 
It  will  advance  the  economic  status  of 
o\ir  people  and  it  will  add  to  thle  health, 
happiness,  and  culture  of  our  population. 
Despite  these  advantages,  the  pro- 
gram has  not  advanced  to  t^ie  point 
where  a  Congressional  Conf  erei^ce  Com- 
mittee can  clear  a  bill  improving  our 
educational  situation.  Where  th^  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  the  American  educa- 
tion program  can  move  aheann  in  the 
light  of  all  advancements  and|  achieve 
every  favorable  improvement  Available. 
The  statements  of  leading  educators, 
scientists,  and  prominent  laymen  have 
not  been  effective  in  bringing  saljisf  actory 
changes  in  our  educational  systiem.  For 
example.  Admiral  Rickover,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Approi^riations, 
testified  that — 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  real  r«ice  we  are 
In  with  ccttmnunlsm  Is  to  see  whose  educa- 
tional system  best  prepares  youth  for  the 
world  of  modern  science  and  technology. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
will  help  to  emphasize  the  imjportance 
of  education  to  our  country.  I  have  pro- 
posed a  Cabinet  department  devoted  to 
education  alone.  It  will  allow  for  fur- 
ther efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  programs,  more  complete  evalu- 
ation of  educational  needs  and  ^cord  to 
education  its  needed  status  and  prestige 
in  our  national  life.  The  policy  de- 
scribed in  the  declaration  is  as|  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  declare  that  the 
general  welfare  and  security  oil  the  Na- 
tion and  the  educational  and  living 
standards  of  our  people  require,  as  a 
matter  of  national  purpose,  aij>und  de- 
velopment of  the  educational  facilities 
and  techniques  of  our  country  and  that 
the  primary  function  of  any  legislative 
body  is  the  education  and  training  of  the 
Nation's  youth.  The  Congreaj  further 
declares  that  the  world  situatlisn  today 
demands  that  our  country  mostiefflcient- 
ly  and  effectively  utilize  its  educational 
resovu-ces  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  the  advancement  of  the  educational 
level  of  our  population;  that  the  neces- 
sity of  assimilating  and  comprehending 
the  ever-increasing  scope  on  human 
knowledge  created  by  scientiiic.  social, 
and  technological  advancemea|bs  makes 
it  Imperative  that  our  people  acjquire  the 
best  in  education. 

To  carry  out  such  nationall  purpose 
and  poUcy,  and  in  recognition  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  education  in  our 
national  life,  the  Congress  finds  that 
establishment  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment is  desirable  to  achieve  thd  best  ad- 
ministration of  the  principal  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  pro- 
vide assistance  for  education  said  for  the 
development,  improvement,  aad  expan- 
sion of  our  educational  facilities;  to  give 
leadership  within  the  executiv^  branch 
in  securing  the  coordination  of  {the  vari- 
ous Federal  activities  which  have  a 
major  effect  upon  educations  to  en- 
courage the  solution  of  educational 
problems  through  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate action,  including  construction  of 
additional  and  Improved  educational  fa- 


cilities, granting  of  scholarships,  loans, 
and  grants,  establishment  of  standards 
for  Federal  education  programs  and  ex- 
pansion and  revision  of  the  courses  of 
academic  study. 

The  Department  of  Education  estab- 
lished by  this  act,  and  any  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  instnimentaUties  of 
the  United  States  having  functions, 
powers,  or  duties,  under  this  or  any  other 
act,  which  have  a  major  effect  upon  edu- 
cation and  educational  facilities  and 
problems,  shall  exercise  such  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  national  policy  declared  by  this  act 
and  in  such  manner  as  will  facilitate 
sustained  progress  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  national  purpose  established  by 
this  act. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  this  bilL 


TEST  BAN  SEISMIC  DATA 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  should  be  given  the 
facts  about  detection  or  nondetection  of 
events  in  the  current  Soviet  test  series 
and  have  the  chance  to  learn  for  them- 
selves whether  the  administration's  con- 
cessions at  Geneva  are  safe  or  unsafe. 

If,  as  has  been  alleged  or  inferred, 
advances  have  been  made  in  seismic  de- 
tection of  potential  test  cheaters  which 
support  the  drastic  retreat  in  U.S.  de- 
mands, then  the  requested  data  should 
be  able  to  establish  it.  If  satisfactory 
data  cannot  be  produced  promptly,  the 
United  States  should  quickly  withdraw 
its  offers  to  Soviet  negotiators. 

This  data  should  include,  first,  accu- 
racy of  locating  events  geographically; 
second,  accuracy  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween nuclear  blasts  and  earthquakes: 
third,  accuracy  of  determining  depth  of 
underground  shots;  fourth,  distances  at 
which  instruments  are  capable  of  detect- 
ing shots  of  various  yields  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  fifth,  reproductions  of  seismic 
tapes  claiming  to  show  detection  and 
location,  horizontal  and  vertical;  and, 
sixth,  any  other  seismic  detection  data 
relating  to  current  Soviet  tests  bearmg 
on  detection  and  location  reliabiUty. 

The  administration  has  claimed  re- 
cent discoveries  in  seismology  justify 
cutting  U.S.  demands  for  180  detection 
stations  to  only  80  and  drastically  re- 
ducing the  number  of  permitted  annual 
inspections  to  verify  whether  under- 
ground cheating  has  occurred. 

It  is  my  belief  this  so-called  new  data 
shows  little  more  than  that  we  have 
learned  more  about  old  and  discovered 
new  problems  in  catching  test  ban  cheat- 
ers, but  have  learned  little  of  immediate 
use  about  the  answers. 

The  administration  should  make  a 
full  and  complete  disclosure  of  just  what 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
seismic  stations  have  been  able  to  learn 
about  Soviet  atomic  tests  conducted  so 
far  in  their  renewed  test  series  or  prior 
to  it. 
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I  do  not  believe  the  data  Is  of  a  classi- 
fled  security  nature.  It  is  the  type  of 
information  which  would  be  shared  by 
all  if  a  treaty  is  negotiated. 

However,  if  the  administration  thinks 
the  data  should  remain  classified,  there 
is  still  a  way  to  surmoimt  the  problem. 
settle  the  issue  of  sufficiency  of  seismic 
detection  technology,  and  reassure  the 
uneasy  American  public. 

The  President  could  submit  the  data 
to  an  Impartial  board  of  security- 
cleared,  non-Government  seismologists 
for  careful  evaluation.  The  board  could 
then  issue  a  nonclassified  statement  de- 
claring whether  or  not  the  new  UjS. 
proposal  is  supported  by  known  scien- 
tific facts  and  would  poee  to  a  potential 
cheater  sufficient  risk  of  getting  caught 
to  deter  him  from  carrying  on  clan- 
destine tests. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
PHOT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday. 
August  10.  1962, 1  reported  that  the  food 
stamp  pilot  program  being  admmistered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
become  a  brazen  political  slush  fund. 

Of  the  26  congressional  districts  in 
which  counties  have  been  selected  for 
participation  in  food  stamp  distribution 
by  Secretary  Freeman,  25  are  represented 
by  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
including  some  of  the  most  infiuential 
Members  and  committee  leaders. 

In  a  subsequent  attempt  to  defend  its 
tactics,  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
spokesman  said  he  "hoped  the  food 
stamp  program  would  not  become  a  par- 
tisan political  issue."  I  can  only  wish 
he  had  held  this  same  attitude  before 
selecting  25  congressional  districts  rep- 
resented by  Democrats. 

One  district  which  was  turned  down 
cold,  represented  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Repre- 
sentative Satlor,  is  the  most  depressed 
area  m  the  entire  United  States.  He 
did  not  even  receive  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply  to  repeated  requests. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  the  ad- 
ministration now  wants  the  same  au- 
thority to  dispense  pubUc  works  projects 
in  almost  the  same  manner  and  I  am 
sure,  with  the  same  political  objectives 
in  mind. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
sponded over  the  weekend  by  saying  its 
objective  is  to  extend  this  food  stamp 
program  to  the  entire  country.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  ui  amazing  revelation 
considering  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
such  an  expansion,  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  own  1957  study,  is  |2^ 
billion — or  almost  half  of  the  Depart- 
ment's toUl  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  the  food 
stamp  program  as  a  poUtical  weapon  is 
indefensible  and  I  hope  that  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  who  ap- 


proved the  $50  million  sum  without 
knowledge  of  specific  allocations,  will 
move  to  make  an  immediate  mvestlga- 
tion,  and  perhaps  correct  in  conference 
wherein  we  collectively  erred  m  passing 
the  Department's  appropriation  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gravely  concerned 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
glaring  example  of  barnyard  politics 
yet  to  occur  In  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture since  this  administration  came 
into  office.  I  have  learned,  and  so  stated 
at  a  press  conference  last  Friday,  that  of 
the  26  congressional  areas  thus  far 
selected  by  Secretary  Freeman  for  in- 
clusion in  the  food  stamp  pilot  program, 
coimtles  in  25  of  those  districts  are  rep- 
resented by  Democratic  Congressmen. 

The  one  district  represented  by  a  Re- 
publican is  m  a  mining  area  so  de- 
pressed by  foreign  imports  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  left  out  with  the 
least  semblance  of  grace.  In  fact,  the 
Republican  Congressman  involved  prac- 
tically had  to  knock  down  Secretary 
Freeman's  door  before  the  coiutesy  of  a 
reply  was  extended,  and  then  during 
House  debate  on  the  omnibus  farm  bllL 

Not  only  are  these  funds  being  used 
almost  exclusively  in  those  districts,  but 
the  Members  who  have  been  selected  in- 
clude the  chairmen  of  three  House  com- 
mittees, and  also  the  home  district  of 
the  House  majority  leader. 

N9  congressional  or  other  guideUnes 
exist  for  the  program  except  that  the 
selected  areas  be  economically  de- 
pressed with  persistent  unemployment. 
Apparently  an  imwritten  law  is  that 
they  also  be  represented  by  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress,  and  if  they  are  in- 
fluential Members,  so  much  the  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  food  stamp  program 
was  specifically  authorized  by  an  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  480  in  1960,  but  the 
authority  was  never  used  and  it  expired 
on  January  31,  1962.  The  administra- 
tion made  no  effort  to  extend  it  at  that 
time.  Instead,  it  is  using  a  vague  au- 
thorization granted  during  the  depres- 
sion—section 32  of  Public  Law  320  passed 
in  1935  when  Secretary  Wallace  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Apparently  Secretary  Freeman  pre- 
ferred to  operate  without  any  congres- 
sional guidelines  so  he  could  have  more 
personal  discretion  and  political  gain  in 
the  dispensing  of  Federal  fimds. 

This  is  another  instance  of  people  on 
relief  being  used  as  political  pawns. 
The  President  has  increased  the  size  of 
the  extended  experimental  program  to 
$50  million.  Under  this  program,  per- 
sons on  relief  received  an  additional  Fed- 
eral subsidy  not  available  to  millions  of 
others  on  welfare,  who  happen  to  be  in 
less  fortvmate  areas.  Extra  Federal 
matching  funds  are  available  in  the 
form  of  redeemable  food  stamps. 

The  question  could  be  asked.  Will  not 
this  program  eventually  be  extended  to 
include  all  those  on  relief,  and  is  not  this 
pilot  program  being  conducted  in  just  a 
few  areas  in  order  to  work  out  the  ad- 
ministrative technicalities  for  a  broad 
reUef  program? 

Actually,  we  have  sat  through  this 
production,  before,  on  various  occasions, 
■nie  answer  given  by  the  Department 
since  our  press  conference  is  "Yes,"  but 
the  answer  to  the  question  should  be 


"No."  A  Department  of  Agriculture 
study  nuule  in  1957  by  the  same  career 
people  now  administering  the  program, 
pointed  out  that  to  put  in  a  food  stamp 
program  of  maximum  scope  would  cost 
almost  $2  V^  binion — more  than  one- third 
the  budget  of  the  entire  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Even  a  very  limited  pro- 
gram going  only  to  those  on  reUef ,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  would  cost  $600 
miUion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  did  not  know 
that  these  fimds  were  going  to  be  ad- 
ministered m  such  an  obviously  partisan 
manner.  The  new  expanded  program 
was  not  annoimced  by  the  Department 
of  Agricultiu-e  until  August  2, 1962,  after 
the  lump  simi  appropriaticm  had  be«n 
approved.  This  is  how  it  was  brought  to 
our  attention.  Certainly  this  House 
erred  in  its  good  faith,  belitf  in  intent 
and  conservation  practices  with  research, 
when  it  passed  the  agriculture  ainxropri- 
ation  bill  for  1962.  We  must  not  be 
hoodwinked  again. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  how  Secretary 
Freeman  intends  to  use  his  authority,  I 
urge  the  C(xnmittee  on  AppropriatioDs 
to  intercede  and  to  reevaluate  this  pro- 
gram and  the  manner  In  which  it  is  be- 
ing administered.  Let  firm  and  tmiver- 
sally  applicable  yard-guard  sticks  and 
guidelines  be  established  other  than 
whether  the  area  involved  is  represented 
by  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  Per- 
haps we  can  still  save  the  day  in  con- 
ference, if  we  act  like  statesmen  Instead 
of  partisans. 

Let  us  not  permit  a  situation  to  exist 
such  as  is  now  the  case,  for  example,  in 
Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia.  The 
most  depressed  district  in  the  entire 
United  States  is  reiH?esented  by  the  gen- 
tl«nan  from  Pennsylvania,  Coocresa- 
man  John  Satlor.  an  area  with  over 
12  percent  unonployment  exceeded  no 
where  else  in  the  continental  United 
States.  Yet.  his  effort  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  was  not  even 
acknowledged,  much  less  honwed. 

Or,  look  at  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  THrginla.  Congressman 
Abch  Moom.  a  depressed  area,  yet  ex- 
cluded from  this  program— even  though 
virtually  surrounded  by  Democrat  eoo- 
gresslonal  districts  eaimarked  for  par- 
ticipation. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Agriculture 
Marketing  Service,  Sylvester  Smith,  in 
response  to  my  disclosures  about  the 
handling  of  the  food  stamp  pilot  pro- 
gram has  made  some  incredible  state- 
ments. He  has  exprened  the  hope  that 
the  food  stamp  plan  "will  not  be  threat- 
ened by  efforts  to  make  it  a  partisan 
political  issue."  It  would  only  have 
been  more  mcredlble  had  he  admitted  to 
partisan  politics. 

Mr.  Smith  shoiild  be  reminded  that  the 
program  is  what  the  E>ei>artment  of 
Agriculture  makes  it.  The  obvious  In- 
clusion of  Democrats  and  exclusion  of 
Republicans  shows  It  is  being  used  as  a 
political  isstie.  I  only  reported  what  is 
taking  place.  One  Democrat  Member 
of  the  House  has.  in  fact,  publicly  ac- 
knowledged that  her  Influence  and  that 
of  other  key  Democrats  help^  to  bring 
about  mcluslon  of  her  district  in  the 
pilot  program. 
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But,  even  more  ^^mmriny  j^  mt.  Smith's 
^Uackmm  that  "tbe  Department  of 
Acrieultuie  is  looking  toward  tbe  even- 
tual f***"«<ft"  of  food  stamps  to  the  en- 
tire oountry." 

This  statement  is  at  odds  with  the 
Departmenfis  own  recommendations 
made  in  AprH  of  1962  when  it  Q)eclfical]y 
stated  that  such  expansion  was  not 
praetlcaL 

Mr.  Smith's  statement  is  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  analysis  of 
food  stamp  plans  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1957  discloses— 
on  page  24 — that  expanding  the  food 
stamp  program  to  include  the  entire 
country  would  result  in  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $23  billion  for  a  program 
of  maximum  scope. 

niat  figure  represents  almost  one- 
half  of  the  entire  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  need  for  the  Appro^niatlon  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  to  now  conduct  a 
searching  res^praisal  of  this  program — 
and  its  administration — ^is  now  an  the 
more  evident.  In  fact,  it  is  now  abso- 
hitdy  essentiaL 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  the 
Congrea  delay  action  on  the  standby 
public  works  program.  BLR.  10114.  pend- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  latitude  afforded  the 
executive  branch  of  Oovemment  in  this 
bin  is  of  even  greater  proportion  than 
accorded  the  Department  of  Agricultiu*e 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  Let  us  be 
certain  this  too  will  not  become  a  po- 
litical slush  fund. 


THE   50-50   WHEAT   PLAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  an  emergency  wheat  bill 
which  would  apply  to  the  1963  crop  of 
wheat.  I  have  designated  it  "the  50-50 
wheat  plan"  which  would  give  wheat 
farmers  a  chance  to  individually  retire 
up  to  50  percent  of  their  wheat  allot- 
mmts  and  receive  diversion  payments 
based  on  50  percent  of  the  farm's  inro- 
ductioo. 

It  is  most  likely  the  delay  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  prevent  an  extension  of  the 
present  wheat  program  which  carries  a 
mandatory  10-i>ercent  cut  in  acreage. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  take  ac- 
tion now  to  allow  wheat  farmers  to  vol- 
untarily reduce  their  acreage  and  have 
the  on;>ortunity  to  improve  farm  income. 
Under  the  bill  the  55 -million-acre  na- 
tional minimum  allotment  would  be  in 
effect  as  Secretary  Fteeman  has  pre- 
viously announced  and  price  support 
would  be  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
This  voluntary  apiuxMwh  is  necessary, 
because  many  Winter  wheat  farmers 
have  already  begim  their  planting  <h>- 
erati<Mi8  and  the  1963  referendum  will 
be  held  in  only  2  weeks.  It  would  be 
extremely  imf  air  to  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game  by  forcing  wheat 
farmers  to  cut  their  acreage  after  vot- 


ing in  the  referendum  on  a  55«-^nillion- 
acre  national  allotment.  i 

Under  my  bill  each  wheat!  fanner 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  lio  divert 
up  to  50  percent  of  his  allotineat — or  In 
ttie  case  of  small  growers  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  his  highest  actual  ac||eage  In 
1959.  1960,  or  1961 — in  return  for  di- 
version payments  based  on  50  percent 
of  the  farm  production  times  the  basic 
coimty  support  price. 

As  in  the  1962  program,  the  diverted 
acreage  would  be  devoted  to  opnserva- 
tlon  practices  and  must  be  kept  free  of 
insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 

Special  provisions  applying  to  the 
planting  of  castor  beans,  guar,  safflour. 
sunflower,  sesame,  and  other!  annual 
field  crops,  except  table  vegetables  and 
flax,  would  be  continued  in  ti(ie  same 
manner  as  in  1962. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  given 
authority  to  make  advance  payments  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  amount 
due  and  would  be  given  authority  to 
mi^e  adjustments,  issue  regulations,  and 
use  the  ftmds  of  the  Commodiur  Credit 
Corporation  for  this  special  1963  wheat 
program. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  in  the  1962 
program  applying  to  new  farms[  the  re- 
lease of  stored  wheat  and  dunab  wheat 
woxild  be  continued  by  the  DoW  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  biD  will  be 
given  serious  attention  becaui^  unless 
some  constructive  action  is  takefi  in  this 
Congress,  farm  income  will  suffer  and 
taxpayers'  costs  will  increase. 


LAOS  AGREEMENT   ! 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a$k  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  retharks  ut 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
a  letter,  with  enclosures,  from  I  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell 
Harrtman.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (Objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, I  received  a  letter  from  Wl  Averell 
Harriman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Par  Eastern  Affairs.  This  wBs  in  re- 
ply to  my  letter  of  July  24,  1962.  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk.  In  that  letter,  I  expressed  the 
deepest  concern  over  recent  develop- 
ments in  Laos,  specifically  as  re||ards  the 
declaration  and  protocol  on  neij(rallty  in 
Laos,  approved  by  14  nations,  Ihcluding 
the  United  States,  on  July  22,  ll962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  informiation  of 
my  colle^nies,  I  am  inserting  both  let- 
ters at  this  point  in  the  Rec(»d:  I 

JuLT  Sf(,  1962. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DX7. 

Mt  Deas  Me.  Seceetakt:  It  Is,  tif  course, 
no  secret  that  grave  doubts  and  qeep  con- 
cern are  being  expressed  in  manyi  quarters 
over  the  present  Ijao  situation.  I,  too.  as 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  am  deeply  troubled.  I  have 
been  for  many,  many  months. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  recd^tly  made 
public  concerning  the  Declaration  land  Pro- 
tocol on  Neutrality  In  Laos,  the  ^y  pos- 
sible conclusion  one  could  draw  is  that  Laos 
is  being  surrendered  to  the  Communists,  as 
Poland  was  at  Yalta  17  yecu*  ago.  . 


The  oft-expressed  fear,  now  apparently  a 
fact,  that  Communist  forces  are  being  re- 
leased In  Laos  to  carry  on  the  fight  in 
South  Vietnam  In  which  8.000  Amerleaa 
troops  are  now  deeply  Involved  shoold  be 
sufficient  to  shak*  admlnlstratUu  oom- 
placency.    Obviously.  It  Is  not. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  net  effect  of 
this  agreement  on  Laos  will  be  the  intensifi- 
cation of  war  In  southeast  Asia  and  a  weak- 
ening of  the  confidence  of  free  Asians  in  the 
value  of  close  cooperation  with  the  United 
States. 

The  provisions  of  article  14  of  the  declara- 
tion and  protocol  appear  to  confer  a  veto 
power  on  Communist  Poland  over  the  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States  and  all  other  sig- 
natory powers  In  relation  to  Laos.  This,  I 
regard  as  a  nullification  of  the  promises  of 
the  agreement. 

I  gravely  disapprove  of  the  ixocedurc. 
presently  being  followed,  which  fails  to  sub- 
mit the  declaration  and  protocol  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  ratification  as  a  treaty. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  deserve  a 
full  and  frank  report  from  you  on  future 
American  policy  toward  Laos.  You  will  recall 
that  President  Kennedy,  on  March  33.  1961, 
told  the  Anxerican  people  "If  the  Conunu- 
nists  were  to  move  in  and  dominate  this 
country.  It  would  endanger  the  security  of 
all,  and  the  peace  of  all  southeast  Asia  •  •  • 
that  quite  obviously  affects  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

I  would  be  interested  in  receiving  from 
you  a  plausible  explanation  of  what  makes 
today  any  different  from  March  23.  1901. 

Other  specific  ^questions  to  which  I  would 
respectfully  request  detailed  replies  would 
Include  the  following: 

1.  On  what  tangible  facts  do  you  base  the 
expectation,  expressed  in  the  declaration 
and  protocol,  that  this  agreement  will  "as- 
sist peaceful  democratic  development  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos"  and  "the  strengthening  of 
peace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia"? 

2.  What  provisions,  contained  In  the  dec- 
laration, prevent  complete  domination  of 
Lao6  by  the  Communists? 

3.  £>oe8  the  treaty  specifically  prohibit 
Communist  troops  presently  In  Laos  from 
moving  Into  South  Vietnam? 

4.  How  would  the  United  States  regard  a 
veto  by  Poland?  Would  It  be  looked  upon 
as  a  barrier  to  action  by  the  non-Conunu- 
nlst  signatories  of  the  declaration?  Would 
it  be  a  barrier  to  action  In  the  event  off  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Laos?  Would  it  pre- 
vent action  if  the  practice  of  dispatching 
Communist  troops  through  Laos  to  Vietnam 
were  continued? 

5.  What  action  would  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  take  in  the  event  of  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  and  in  the  face  of  a 
Polish  veto  on  action? 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  you  will  draft 
an  early  reply  to  this  letter,  a  reply  that  I 
and  tbe  American  people  can  only  hope  wlU 
allay  our  fears  about  the  present  direction 
of  administration  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 
Sincerely  yours, 


AucrrsT  10. 1962. 
Hon.  MxLviN  R.  LAnu>, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Lauu):  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July 
24  which  raises  a  number  of  important  ques- 
tions about  the  recently  concluded  Geneva 
agreements.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  clarify  oxir  policy  to- 
ward Laos  and  to  answer  your  specific  ques- 
tions on  the  Geneva  agreements. 

We  have  considered.  In  close  consultation 
with  the  congressional  leadership  of  both 
parties,  the  various  possible  approaches  to  a 
settlement  of  the  Laos  question.  Certainly 
the  course  of  action  that  has  been  adopted 
Is  not  without  risk,  but  we  believe  that  our 
present  policy  is  the  one  most  likely  to  fur- 
ther  the   national   Interest   of   the   United 
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states.  That  poUcy  Is  to  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  peaceful,  Indeiiendent,  and  neutral 
Laos  within  the  framework  of  the  1962 
Geneva  agreements. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  fuU  texU  of 
the  agreements  which  were  signed  at  Geneva. 
I  think  you  will  see  upon  a  careful  reading 
of  them  that,  far  from  surrendering  Laos  to 
the  Communists,  tbe  effect  of  these  agree- 
ments Lb  to  prevent  that  from  occurring.  All 
the  signatories  at  Geneva,  Including  the 
Communists,  have  agreed  to  respect  the 
sovereignty.  Independence,  unity,  neutrality, 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Laos.  For  Its 
part,  the  United  States  fully  Intends  to  abide 
by  its  commitments  under  the  agreements 
and  to  assist  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos 
to  maintain  Its  Independence.  We  will,  of 
course,  expect  the  other  signatories  likewise 
to  live  up  to  their  undertakings.  The  latter 
aspect  will  be  the  real  test  of  Communist 
Intentions.  If  contrary  to  their  conunlt- 
ments  the  Communists  were,  as  President 
Kennedy  said  on  March  3S,  1961,  "to  move  In 
and  dominate  this  country.  It  would  endanger 
the  security  of  all.  and  the  peace  of  all 
southeast  Asia  •  •  •  tluit  quite  obviously 
affects  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
We  continue  to  hold  this  view. 

As  one  of  the  oochalrmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  the  Soviet  Union  bears  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  to  see  that  the  Geneva 
agreements  are  properly  implemented.  It 
Is  written  Into  the  agreements  that,  "The 
cochalrmen  shall  exercise  supervision  over 
the  observance  of  this  protocol  and  the  dec- 
Isiratlon  on  the  neutraUty  of  Laos"  (art.  8 
of  the  protocol) .  In  effect  this  means  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  responsible  to  see  that 
the  Commtuilst  countries,  particularly  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vietnam,  Uve  up 
to  the  agreements. 

The  Geneva  agreements  were  concluded 
by  the  United  States  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment. The  President  has  adequate  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution,  by  virtue  of  his 
power  to  conduct  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  to  enter  Into  an  executive  agreement 
of  this  kind.  No  obligations  created  by  the 
Geneva  agreements  on  Laoe  in  any  way  Im- 
pinge on  the  constitutional  powers  or  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congrees  or  of  the  States. 
While  the  formal  advloe  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate  has  thus  not  been  sought  for  these 
agreements,  this  administration  has,  as  I 
stated  earUer,  fuUy  consulted  with  appro- 
priate congressional  ootnmlttees  and  leaders 
on  all  aspects  of  the  Lao  situation. 

with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ments themselves,  you  ralae  in  your  letter 
the  question  of  the  Interpretation  of  article 
14  of  the  protocol  relating  to  voting  proce- 
dures of  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion. The  general  rule  prescribed  In  that 
article.  In  the  second  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph.  Is  that  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  made  by  majority  vote.  To 
this  general  rule,  specified  exceptions  are 
made  in  the  first  sentence  of  that  paragraph 
to  which  the  rule  of  unanimity  applies: 
(a)  "decisions"  on  questions  relating  to  vio- 
lations of  certain  articles;  (b)  "conclusions" 
on  those  major  questions  which  are  sent  to 
the  cochalrmen,  which  It  is  felt,  will  be 
very  limited  In  ntunber;  and  (c)  "recom- 
mendations" of  the  Conunlsslon.  These  ex- 
ceptions should  l>e  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
provisions  of  article  16  of  the  protocol. 
That  article  provides  that  all  decisions  of 
the  Intematloiuil  Conunlsslon  on  Initiation 
and  carrying  out  of  Investigations  shall  be 
made  by  majority  vote  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  reports  on  Its  Investiga- 
tions in  which  differences  of  view  may  be 
expressed,  thus  enabling  publications  of 
minority  and  majority  opinions. 

On  the  five  other  specific  questions  you 
raise   I   would   comment  as  follows: 

1.  The  preamble  to  the  declaration  on 
the   neutrality  of  Laos  expresses  the  view 


that  "the  Independence  and  neutrality"  of 
Laos  "will  assist  the  peaceful  domestic  de- 
velopment" of  Laos  and  "the  achievement  of 
national  accord  and  unity  in  that  country 
as  well  as  the  strengthening  of  peace  and 
BfKnirlty  In  southeast  Asia."  After  years  of 
hoetliltlee  and  factional  strife  largely  fo- 
mented from  without,  the  Independence  and 
neutrality  of  Laos  and  the  termination  of 
foreign  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Laos  should  permit  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  that  country  and  give  to  the  people 
of  Laos  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  dem- 
ocratic Inrtltutlons.  The  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities In  Laos,  the  maintenance  of  that 
country's  independence  and  neutrality,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  use  of  Lao  terri- 
tory for  Interference  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  other  countries.  wlU  contribute  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  southeast  Asia.  In 
this  connection  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
Thailand,  Vietnam,  Burma,  and  Cambodia — 
ail  southeast  Asian  countries  concerned  with 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  area — fuUy 
participated  In  the  negotiation  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  and  are  signatories  of  them. 

2.  There  are  a  number  of  imix>rtant  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  agreements  designed  to 
prevent  Conununlst  or  other  foreign  domi- 
nation of  Laos.  Tliere  Is,  for  example,  the 
undertaking  by  all  the  signatories  to  reei>ect 
and  obeerve  in  every  way  the  Independence 
and  neutrality  of  Laos  and  not  to  commit  or 
participate  "in  any  way  in  any  act"  which 
might  "directly  or  Indirectly"  impair  that 
Independence  or  neutrality.  There  Is  a 
specific  undertaking  to  refrain  from  all  direct 
or  Indirect  Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  Laos  and  not  to  iise  the  territory  of  any 
coimtry  for  such  Interference.  There  are 
obligations  on  all  parties  to  withdraw  all 
foreign  nUlltary  personnel  from  Laos  and  not 
to  Introduce  such  pertonnei  Into  that  coun- 
try. The  agreements  establish  an  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  with  Important 
supervisory.  Investigatory  and  rei>ortlng 
functions.  These  and  other  provl:lons  of 
the  agreement  are  designee  to  help  safe- 
guard the  sovereignty.  Independence,  neu- 
trality, unity  and  territorial  Integrity  of  Laos. 

3.  The  agreements  do  specifically  prohibit 
Commtuilst  troops  presently  in  Laoe  frmn 
moving  into  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  signatories  to  the  agree- 
ments have  agreed  "not  to  use  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Klndom  of  Laos  for  Inter- 
ference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
countries."  and  Laos,  In  Its  statement  of  neu- 
trality, has  undertaken  not  to  allow  its  ter- 
rlt(»'y  to  be  used  for  such  purposes.  These 
provisions  were  specifically  designed  to  pre- 
vent North  Vietnamese  troops  from  being  In- 
troduced Into  South  Vietnam  from  or 
throxigh  Laos.  In  addition,  article  3  of  the 
protocol  specifies  that  all  foreign  troops  are 
to  be  withdrawn  from)  Laos  "only  along  such 
routes  and  through  such  points  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Royal  Oovemment  of  Laos 
In  consultation  with  the  (International] 
CommlBBlon."  Under  article  10  of  the  pro- 
tocol the  Commission  "shall  supervise  and 
control"  this  withdrawal. 

4.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  veto  power  of 
the  members  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion Is  very  limited.  The  Commission  cannot 
be  prevented  by  a  veto  from  Initiating  or 
carrying  out  Investigations  if  It  tw  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  believe  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred. A  majority  or  mmorlty  of  the  Com- 
mission cannot  be  prevented  by  a  veto  from 
Immediately  reporting  on  investigations  to 
all  parties  to  the  agreements.  In  the  event 
of  a  Conununlst  takeover  In  Laos  or  If  Com- 
munist troops  continue  to  be  dispatched 
through  L:u>e  to  Vietnam,  the  slgaUMrles  to 
the  agreements  are  In  no  manner  boimd  to 
Inaction  by  a  veto  In  tbe  Commission.  In- 
deed, should  there  be  a  violation  of  the 
agreements,  the  signatories  are  bound  by 
paragraph  4  of  the  declaration  to  consider 
measures  to  be  taken  to  insure  obserranoe 
of  the  agreements,  regardless  of  the  decisions 


or    recommendations    of    tlw    Ooounlaakm 
itself. 

8.  As  pointed  out  above,  there  \m  no  veto 
which  can  prevent  action  in  the  event  of  a 
violation  of  the  Geneva  agreements.  Should 
such  a  violation  occxir,  the  U.8.  Gtovemukent 
would  take  whatever  action  is  neeesaavy  and 
appropriate  In  the  circumstances. 

The  new  14-natlon  Geneva  agreements 
cannot  end  the  struggle  for  power  Mn^^wg 
the  various  factions  In  Laos.  Tlie  agree  - 
ments  do,  however,  shift  the  struggle  from 
tbe  mUltary  arena  to  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic arena.  If  the  non-Oommunlst  ele- 
ments In  Laos  are  to  be  successful  in  this 
competition  It  Is  essential  tliat  they  be  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  and  other  free 
world  powers.  To  lns\u«  his  success  we  must 
assist  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  and  his 
government  of  national  union  during  thia 
critical  period.  We  laid  the  groundwork  for 
this  cooperation  dtulng  Prinoe  Souvanna's 
visit  In  Washington  last  week.  We  hope  for 
continued  bipartisan  support  for  this  poUey, 
which  is  the  only  peaceful  possibility  for  a 
non-Oommunlst  Laos. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  AvxaaLz.  HaaazMair. 

(Enclosure:  Text  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
xnents.  1962.) 


BEGINNINa     OP     WEST     VIRaiNIA 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STSTEIC 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Baxunrl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  a  centennial  celebration  planned  for 
1963.  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  PhU  Contey. 
president.  Education  Foundation.  Inc.. 
has  been  preparing  a  series  of  articles 
highlighting  important  facets  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  State. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  his 
article  No.  15,  which  was  for  rdease 
Aiigust  11,  describing  the  beginning  of 
our  public  school  ssrstem. 

I  take  pardonable  and  considerable 
pride  in  noting  that  the  newly  created 
First  Congressional  District  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  develoiunent 
of  our  public  school  system. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleasuea 
to  the  fact  the  first  college  established 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  was  located  at 
Clarksbiirg.  my  home  city. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  two  candi- 
dates to  be  first  State  superintendent  ot 
free  schools:  They  were  Prof.  Andrew  P. 
Ross,  of  Oiiio  County,  and  Prof.  WilUam 
R.  White,  of  Marion  County.  Both 
counties  are  included  in  the  newly 
created  First  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Conley's  article  follows: 
Kwow  Tons  Stats 
(By  PhU  Conley) 
THx  BxoxNinwa  or  om  foblic  bchool  srsnac 

The  schoolmaster  made  his  Influence  felt 
early  in  the  pioneer  settlements  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. George  Washington,  at  the  age  of  16. 
on  his  first  surveying  trip  into  what  Is  now 
West  Virginia,  noted  in  his  Journal  that  on 
August  18.  1748,  he  established  a  mark  at 
the  "schoolhouse  old  field."  This  was  In 
the  South  Branch  VaUey,  possibly  Pendleton 
County.  The  time  was  22  yean  after  Mor- 
gan Morgan,  the  first  white  settler  In  the 
Btate,  had  buUt  his  home  at  Bunker  Hill. 
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ni»  «ajrly  kIiooIb  ivera  erode  affairs. 
ptawM  were  beld  In  homes,  abandoned 
traUdlngs,  and  chnrebes.  They  were  taught 
by  lUxMrant  pedagoffi  wbo  cbargMl  a  smaU 
sum  far  oarti  pupU  and  who  usually  boarded 
free  with  the  parents. 

The  first  school  of  hlgho'  learning  was 
established  at  Shepherdstown,  In  1786. 
What  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  col- 
lege founded  west  of  the  Alleghenles  was 
Randolph  Academy.  It  was  located  at 
Clarksburg.  In  1787.  the  year  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  drafted  in 
Philadelphia. 

Soon  after  West  Virginia  became  a  State 
on  June  ao.  1863,  the  people  began  maUng 
plans  for  a  free  school  system.  On  Wednes- 
day. January  27.  1804.  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature  being  in  session  at  the  tempo- 
rary State  capltol.  at  Wheeling,  the  senate 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  hotxse  to 
eoDCur  In  the  election  of  a  State  superin- 
tendent ot  free  schools,  at  11  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, February  16.  1864.  On  the  date  agreed 
upon,  the  house  nominated  Prof.  Andrew  P. 
Ross,  of  Ohio  County,  and  Prof.  William  R. 
White,  of  Marlon  County.  Mr.  White  was 
elected  for  a  term  which  was  to  begin  June  1, 
1864.    He  continued  in  office  tmtil  1869. 

On  January  13,  1866,  Mr.  White  made  a 
report  to  the  QoTemor  in  which  he  claimed 
there  were  133  schoolhouses  in  the  State 
which  had  an  average  ralue  of  $308,  or  a 
total  value  of  $40.aM.  Tlie  salary  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  schooLs  was  $1,250 
annually.  The  average  monthly  salary  of 
male  teachers  In  Whe^ing  was  $139  and  of 
female  teachers,  $42.  In  other  districts  the 
average  salary  for  male  teachers  was  $34 
and  for  female  teachers.  $22.  In  the  first 
school  year  which  began  on  June  1.  1864, 
the  State  distributed  to  counties  for  local 
schools,  $67,350.  That  year  there  were  431 
schoolteachers  and  16,972  pupils.  At  tbat 
time  the  population  of  the  State  was  396,000. 

William  K.  Pendleton,  the  fifth  State 
superintendent  of  fMe  schools,  served  1  year, 
187S.  and  summed  up  the  progress  of  the 
school  system  under  the  first  constitution 
as  follows: 

"Reviewing  our  progress  in  the  noble  ef- 
forts of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  free 
education  of  the  whole  people,  we  have  rea- 
son for  our  profound  gratitude  at  our  com- 
parative success.  With  a  million  and  a 
quarter  Invested  In  school  profterty;  SXWO 
schools  in  actual  operation,  and  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  annually  contributed  to  run 
them;  QOjOOO  children  under  Intellectual 
and  moral  training:  a  number  of  graded  and 
high  schools;  four  normal  schools  in  vig- 
orous operation,  for  which  we  are  annually 
expending,  out  of  the  State  treasury,  ovw 
$8^W0;  a  imlversity  on  which  we  bestow  over 
$16,000;  and  other  private  and  corporate  in- 
stitutions, among  them  1  c<^ege.  Iturgely 
endowed,  and  through  Its  400  graduates  en- 
joying a  national  reputation.  West  Virginia 
may  well  be  proud  of  her  position  in  this 
highest  expression  of  a  people's  patriotism 
and  enterprise.  Within  less  than  a  single 
decade  there  was.  outside  of  Wheeling, 
scarcely  a  tree  school  in  the  State." 


ruling  that  It  will  tax  amounts:  ireceived 
by  Japanese-Americans  pursuant  to 
claims  submitted  for  property  aeized  by 
the  Gtovemment  during  World  War  n. 
I  was  astonished  to  learn  of  tljis.  for  I 
firmly  believe  the  Congress  inwnded  to 
rectify  the  injustice  done  to  these  loyal 
citizens  when  it  passed  in  195t[  the  act 
to  provide  compensation  for  sueh  losses. 
I  fully  appreciate  that  the  llnternal 
Revenue  Service  no  doubt  |had  no 
alternative  but  to  rule  as  it  difl  on  the 
basis  of  existing  law.  It  is  within  our 
power,  however,  to  accomplish  tljie  intent 
of  the  Congress  by  enactment  of  a 
further  law  to  provide  that  thei  amount 
of  these  awards  be  excluded  fmm  gross 
income.  I  am  today  Introducmg  a  bill 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  anq  urge  its 
support. 


RUUNO  ON  PROPERTY  SEIZED  BY 

GOVERNMENT     DURINa     WORLD 

WARH 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  ask  unan- 
tanous  coBsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohlifomla  (Mr.  Roosxvki.T]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  p<^t  in  the  Rbcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  I^peaker,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  Issued  its 
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ON  ADVANCING  OUR  UNDERBTAND- 
ING  OF  LATIN  AMERIffA 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  \man- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentlea^an  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  m||y  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  th^  Record 
and  include  extraneous  mattery 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (Objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem^  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Newsweek  magazine,  August 
13.  1962,  called  attention  to  the  work  of 
Jose  Gomez-Sicre,  head  of  the  visual  arts 
section  of  the  Pan  American  Ifnlon,  in 
advancing  our  imderstanding  bf  Latin 
America  by  bringing  fine  works  of  art 
by  leading  painters  of  South  America  to 
the  Nation's  Capital 

He  has  established  a  permancjnt  group 
show  at  the  Pan  American  Union  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  DC,  which  includes 
the  works  of  the  Mexican  Jmse  Louis 
Cuevas.  the  Chilean  Robertti  Matta, 
Cuban-bom  Wilf redo  Lam,  the  l^razlllan 
Candido  Portinari,  the  Venezuelan  Angel 
Hurtado,  and  some  45  other  outjstanding 
Latin  American  artists. 

Mr.  Oomez-Sicre  also  lends  es(hibits  to 
museums  and  schools  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  has  established  $i  regular 
service  suppl3tog  color  reproductions, 
slides,  and  movies  on  Latin  American 
art. 

Newsweek  magazine  reported  that 
Mr.  Gomez-Sicre  would  now  like  to  send 
the  work  of  North  American  i^rtists  to 
Latin  America. 

But  the  Museum  of  Modem  Att  and  the 
USIA  do  that— 

Gomez-Sicre  said  sadly. 

We  haven't  been  asked  to  p^ticlpate. 
Some  people  want  to  hoard  everything. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency]  and  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  are  limited  in 
their  resources  and  what  they  can  do. 
Mr.  Gomez-Sicre  proposes  to  enlarge  tbe 
cultural  impact  of  the  United  ^tates  in 
Latin  America,  working  tlir<i|ugh  the 
Organization  of  American  Stated  for  this 
purpose. 

TTie  Organization  of  American  States 
should,  of  course,  be  encourage!  and  as- 
sisted by  the  United  States  to  di  velop  an 
important  cultural  program  hEiving  as 
one  of  its  major  activities  the  sending  of 


the  work  of  North  American,  and.  par- 
ticularly, U.S.  artists  to  Latin  America. 

U.S.  art  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  Latin  America  if  it  were 
made  available  to  them  through  such  an 
impartial  agency  as  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  an  arm 
of  our  Federal  Government;  it  is  a  propa- 
ganda agency,  and  when  it  sends  art 
abroad  to  Latin  American  countries,  and 
to  other  nations,  it  is  easy  for  people  in 
those  nations  to  become  confused  and  to 
think  that  we  are  interested  in  art  only 
for  its  propaganda  value.  When  this 
happens,  it  is  not  only  art  which  suffers, 
but  our  relations  wtih  the  people  of  other 
countries  suffer. 

Certainly,  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  proud  and  ancient  cultural  tra- 
ditions, and  this  should  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. It  does  a  disservice  to  our 
Nation  when,  as  Mr.  Gomez-Sicre  points 
out,  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  hoard  every- 
thing where  the  visual  arts  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Gomez-Sicre  has  come  up  with 
an  excellent  suggestion,  smd  one  which 
should  be  adopted  by  the  administration 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Gomez-Sicre  has  converted  his 
Lanier  Place  home  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal to  an  art  gallery  and  salon  where 
Latin  American  artists  are  shown  a  hos- 
pitality which  reflects  credit  on  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
article  from  Newsweek  magazine  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

Not  for  SoTTVxmss 

"A  few  years  ago  when  your  Government 
tried  to  promote  Latin  American  culture  all 
the  specialists  came  back  loaded  with  pic- 
turesque and  folklortsh  painting."  pertly 
Jo66  G6mez-Slcre  complained  politely. 
"That  gave  everybody  the  impression  that 
Latin  America  only  produced  souvenir-type 
art."  It  Is  thanks  largely  to  O^mea-Slcre 
that  art  lovers  north  of  the  border  can  now 
see  Latin  work  of  the  highest  caliber.  The 
great  passion  of  the  46-year-old  Cuban-bom 
art  critic,  wbo  Is  head  of  the  Pan  American 
Union's  visual -art  section  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  to  show  the  world  that  nuxlern  Latin 
American  art  has  earned  a  place  of  interna- 
tional stature. 

In  the  Union's  gallery  this  week  U  the  first 
one-man  Bhow  In  this  country  of  the  work  of 
young  Ecuadoran  artist  Anfbal  ViUacis.  It 
consists  of  expressionist  flgfurative  paintings 
in  monochromatic  reds,  blues,  browns,  grays, 
and  white,  which  G6mez-Sicre  flatteringly 
compares  with  Dubuffet.  They  have  the 
simplicity  of  great  sophistication. 

LONTLT    ARTIST 

VlUacis,  who  is  35,  has  been  painting  for 
20  years.  But  except  for  primary-school  art 
classes  in  his  native  Ambato  and  a  scholar- 
ship year  at  the  Institute  of  Hispanic  Cul- 
ture In  Madrid,  VUlacis  Is  self-taught.  He 
has  already  had  one-man  shows  in  Caracas, 
Madrid.  Bogota,  and  Rio  de  Janlero.  In 
Washington  last  week,  to  see  U^.  museums 
and  artists  on  a  State  Department  sponsored 
trip,  he  remarked  sadly:  "I  wish  It  would  be 
possible  to  extend  the  appreciation  of  art  so 
that  the  artist  doesn't  feel  so  lonely." 

Vlllacls  should  feel  less  lonely  now  among 
the  artists  G6niez-Slcre  has  brought  together 
at  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  its  perma- 
nent group  show  are  the  Mexican  Jos6  Luis 
Cuevas,  Chilean  Roberto  Matta,  Cuban-born 
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Wlfredo  Lam.  Brazilian  Cindldo  Portinari. 
the  Venezuelan  Angel  Hurtado,  and  4S  other 
Latin  American  ertists.  The  Hfrtpan 
Cuevas  is  one  of  the  most  Important  artists 
Introduced  by  OdmeB-Sicre  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  first  seen  here  in  a  one-man 
show  at  the  Union  in  1964.  Within  a  year 
after  the  show.  New  York's  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art  had  bought  several  of  the  works  on 
exhibit  and  collectors  had  snapped  up  the 
rest. 

The  Union,  which  started  Its  permanent 
collection  6  years  ago  when  the  CouncU  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  set  up 
a  purchase  fund  far  art.  held  its  first 
monthly  show  in  1946.  "It  was  very  curi- 
ous." 06mez-Slcre  recalled.  "Many  artists 
didn't  want  to  exhibit  here  becaiise  our  gal- 
1.  ry  had  no  reputation.  Now  they  all  want 
to  show  their  work  here.  I  tell  you  frankly, 
I  don't  know  where  It  comes  from,  but  in  art 
circles,  especially  in  New  Yoik.  prejudices 
against  Latin  American  art  can  still  be  found. 
The  main  reason  is  that  the  coounerclal  peo- 
ple don't  want  to  venture  into  new  names, 
and  don't  want  any  more  competitors  In  the 
open  market,  no  matter  how  good  the  quality 
of  the  work." 

It  is  no  fault  of  OdmeE-Slere  If  the  Amer- 
ican public  U  generally  unacquainted  with 
Latin  paintings  and  sculpttires.  He  lends  ex- 
hibits to  museiims  and  schools  all  over  the 
country  and  has  a  regular  service  supplying 
color  reproductions,  slides,  and  movies.  (He 
has.  too.  Just  arranged  an  exhibit  of  Colom- 
bian art  for  Rome,  Stockholm,  Baden-Baden, 
and  Madrid.)  He  would  now  like  to  reverse 
the  gears  once  In  a  while  and  send  the  work 
of  North  American  artists  to  Latin  America. 
"But  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  and  the 
USIA  do  that."  06mes-Sicre  said  sadly.  "We 
haven't  been  asked  to  participate.  Some 
people  want  to  hoard  everything." 


A  OROWINO  PROBLEM— CUBAN 
REPDOEES — HEW  ACTS  ON  THE 
RBCOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  FasczllJ  may  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Recori)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  In 
south  Florida,  have  long  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  Cuban  refugee  prob- 
lem brought  upon  the  United  States  by 
Uie  rise  to  power  of  the  Castro  Com- 
munist regime  in  January  1959. 

During  the  late  fall  of  1961.  public 
hearings  were  held  in  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider this  grave  situation.  Out  of  these 
hearings  came  an  11 -point  recommenda- 
tion of  what  should  and  could  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to  effectlyely 
operate  the  Cuban  refugee  program  and 
ejise  the  strangling  burden  on  the  city 
of  Miami,  Dade  County,  and  State  of 
Florida. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Cuban  refugee  program, 
has  ignored  these  recommendations — 
failed  to  fully  recognise  the  problem  as 
a  Federal  one— and  has  left  Miami  tIt- 
tually  stranded  In  its  efforts  to  deal  with 
tlie  tremendous  soetoeoonomic  burden 
thrown  upon  tt  by  the  vicious  tactics  of 
Castro's  Ccwnmtmist  regime  in  Cuba. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  so.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  record  and  a  comparison 
of  actions  taken  by  the  Department  with 
the  11  recommendations  win  show  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  done  a  marvelous  and 
almost  unbehevable  job  in  the  face  of 
difficult  obstacles. 

To  elucidate  upon  the  little  heralded 
job  being  done  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  let  us 
examine  those  11  committee  recom- 
mendations and  see  just  what  the  De- 
partment has  done  with  them. 

Recommendation  No.  1  called  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  resettlement,  in 
accord  with  humanitarian  principles, 
bearing  in  mind  the  interest  of  the  Cuban 
refugees,  as  well  as  relief  in  the  Miami 
area. 

Since  November  1961,  the  Department 
has  designated  a  senior  officer  in  the 
center  in  Miami  to  concentrate  on  lie- 
settlement;  added  competent  personnel 
to  undertake  an  effective  program  of  in- 
formation, publicity,  and  promotion  to 
inform  and  gain  the  support  of  the 
American  people  in  resettlements; 
modified  the  granting  of  assistance  to 
make  it  more  an  incentive  for  refugees 
to  resettle  and  less  a  reason  for  remain- 
ing in  Miami;  solicited  and  gained  the 
support  of  the  resettlement  activity  from 
the  mayors  of  the  larger  cities  and  the 
Governors  of  the  States;  obtained  the 
support  of  growing  numbers  of  service 
organizations  like  the  Junior  Chamber, 
the  Kiwanls,  the  Rotary,  and  of  organl- 
rations  professionally  experienced  in 
refugee  work  like  the  International  In- 
stitutes for  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
sation; substantially  increased  the  staff 
and  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  of  the  I>epartment  of  Labor; 
provided  more  ample  space  in  which  in- 
creased agency  sta£Fs  can  prepare  the 
refugees  more  quickly  for  resettlement: 
and  encouraged  resettlements  in  groups 
by  way  of  charter  or  freedom  flights. 

The  total  impact  of  many  of  these 
measures  will  not  be  realized  for  some 
time.  I  refer  to  such  activities  as  the 
documentary  films  and  exhibits,  the  In- 
creased space  allotted  for  larger  volun- 
tary agency  staffs,  the  growing  number 
of  civic  committees  being  organized  by 
mayors,  the  State  commissions  being 
orgardeed  or  reactivated  by  Governors, 
the  production  of  larger  numbers  of 
sponsors  resulting  from  the  changes  in 
the  public  assistance  program — particu- 
larly the  payment  of  a  "transitional  al- 
lowance" to  resettling  refugees. 

Recommendation  No.  2  called  for  a 
continuation  of  the  primary  resettle- 
ment responsibility  with  the  voluntary 
agencies  with  more  frequent  and  inten- 
sive consultations  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  this  light,  daily  consultations,  at 
the  actual  operating  level,  occur  daily  in 
BCiaml.  In  addition  there  are  frequent 
contacts  in  Washington  between  the 
voluntary  agencies  and  the  headquarters 
staff.  During  this  year,  1962.  two  full- 
scale  conferences  deaJlng  with  the 
Cuban  refugee  proldem  have  been  held 
with  the  executive  staff  of  the  private 
agencies  and  the  top  Social  Security 
staff. 


Recommendation  3  called  for  stepped- 
up  activity  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  identify  occupational  information 
and  to  develop  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

Since  November  1961.  the  USES  staff 
has  been  increased  from  8  to  21.  This 
staff  has  engaged  in  job  counselinr;,  in 
job  promotion  with  the  UJS.  Emplosrment 
Service,  State  and  local  offices  through- 
out the  Nation — and  has  advised  the 
volimtary  agencies  as  to  the  job  apti- 
tudes and  skills  of  the  persons  being 
resettled.  The  USES  ts  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  significant  contribution 
in  the  placement  of  phjrsicians  and 
highly  skilled  persons. 

The  fourth  committee  recommendation 
was  for  a  stepped-up  informational  pro- 
gram to  have  the  American  piiblic  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  program,  particu- 
larly the  resettlement  aspect. 

Here  the  Miami  center,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  veteran  information  officer 
in  the  refugee  field,  has  produced  and 
disseminated  persuasive  materials  to  an 
of  the  mass  media  and  to  selected  lead- 
ership groups  throughout  the  coimtry. 

llie  headquarters  office  in  Washington 
has  supplemented  the  center  by  timely 
releases  to  the  press,  encouragement  of 
production  of  more  substantial  coverage 
in  the  press,  periodicals,  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Also,  the  Washington  office  has 
undertaken  the  production  of  two  docu- 
mentary films  and  exhibits  for  distri- 
bution both  by  the  Government  offices 
and  the  voliuitary  agencies. 

The  Department  is  working  on  a  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  the  information 
program,  including  an  effort  to  have  the 
advertising  council  undertake  the  Cuban 
resettlement  program  as  one  of  its  major 
campaigns. 

Recommendation  5  called  for  the  De- 
partment to  make  better  known  its  poli- 
cies on  public  ft^«^i»ftance  to  resettled 
Cubans  and  a  provision  that  sxich  assist- 
ance would  be  based  on  the  standards  of 
the  new  community — ^but  In  any  case  no 
lower  than  that  provided  at  Miami.  Fla. 

Here  the  D^tartment  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  and  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  resettled  refugees  have  neetied  fur- 
ther cash  assistance.  A  recent  change  in 
policy  has  been  adopted  whereby  all  per- 
sons on  the  pubUc  assistance  rolls  who 
are  being  resettled  are  given  an  addi- 
tional 1  month  assistance  pAyraent.  This 
payment  is  designed  to  encourage  re- 
settlement through  assuring  a  Kmaii 
amoimt  of  assets  to  the  relocatee  and  at 
the  same  time  relieving  the  sponsor  of 
some  of  the  costs  related  to  relocation. 

The  sixth  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee caUed  for  extension  of  public  as- 
sistance to  Cuban  refugees  ansrwhere  in 
the  United  States,  whether  they  got  there 
by  way  of  resettlement  or  not. 

Botii  the  Department  and  the  volun- 
tary agencies  have  agreed  that  this  idea 
would  be  unnecessary  and  unwise  since 
it  could  have  a  tendency  to  encourage 
aimless,  fruitless  wandering  of  the  re- 
fugees. Further,  it  is  felt  t)mt  such  a 
policy  would  upset  one  of  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  resettlement  program — 
namely,  to  relocate  persons  in  sach  a  way 
that  they  are  self-supporting,  primarily 
through  employment. 
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The  present  system — which  provides 
public  assistance  to  registered  refugees  in 
need  anywhere  in  Florida,  insures  the 
participation  and  the  continuing  assist- 
ance of  the  voluntary  agencies,  and  their 
countleas  local  counterparts  in  churches 
and  nonsectarian  service  organizations, 
in  finding  homes  and  jobs  and  in  easing 
the  adjustment  to  new  locations. 

Recommendation  7  called  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  additional  social  workers — 
preferably  Cuban  refugees — to  "permit 
closer  supervision  of  the  program  of  pub- 
lic assistance  to  prevent  abuse"  and  to 
provide  social  services. 

Since  November  of  1961.  the  Depart- 
ment has,  on  three  separate  occasions, 
authorized  staff  increases  for  the  State 
department  of  public  welfare. 

The  committee,  in  its  eighth  recom- 
mendation asked  for  the  establishment 
of  a  second  refugee  center,  away  from 
Miami,  if  the  resettlement  figure  did  not 
equal  new  arrivals  by  May  1, 1962. 

The  Department  made  a  thorough 
study  of  this  recommendation  utilizing 
New  Orleans  as  the  theoretical  site  of  a 
new  center.  It  was  determined  that  such 
a  site  would  not  be  advisable  on  a  num- 
ber of  groimds:  the  cost  would  run  into 
the  millions  without  any  substantial  ad- 
ditional benefits  to  the  refugees  or  to  the 
commvmity;  It  would  not  produce  addi- 
tional resettiements  and  might  actually 
produce  fewer;  legal  considerations 
would  make  the  bsrpassing  of  Miami  diffi- 
cult if  not  Impossible;  compulsory  by- 
passing of  Miami  for  a  second  center, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  would  entail  a 
lessening  of  the  hiunaneness  with  which 
the  program  has  been  handled. 

The  ninth  recommendation  called  for 
assiu'ances  to  those  being  resettled  that 
their  return  to  Cuba  will  be  "facilitated" 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
democratic  government  in  Cuba. 

This  assurance  has  been  given,  in 
Spanish  and  in  English,  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  voluntary  agencies  with 
the  substantial  growth  of  a  willingness  to 
relocate. 

In  the  10th  recommendation,  the  c(sn- 
mittee  stated  that  a  program  of  resettie- 
ment  to  Latin  American  coimtries  should 
be  encouraged. 

In  this  light,  to  date,  resettiements 
have  been  effected  by  the  Department 
in  23  coimtries  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  Europe. 

The  11th  recommendation  urged  an 
amendment  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952  which  would  permit 
refugees  accepting  resettlement  abroad 
to  be  assured  that  they  could  gain  read- 
mission  to  tile  United  States  should  their 
situation  overseas  not  work  out. 

Here  the  initiative  on  legislative 
changes  lies  with  the  Department  of 
Jvistice — ^however,  the  Dei)artment  of 
HEW  has  worked  out  a  procediire,  with- 
in the  present  legal  requirements,  which 
facilitates  but  does  not  assure  reentry 
into  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Cuban  refugee  center  first 
opened  in  Miami  in  Febniary  of  1961, 
over  124,000  Cubans  have  registered. 
Over  32,000  of  these  homeless  people  have 
been  resettied  on  a  program  that  has  seen 
the  resettiement  rate  Increase  from  252 
persons  per  week  in  June  of  1961  to  an 


average  of  864  persons  per  week  tXi  June 
Of  1962.  I 

Cubans  continue  to  flee  Communist 
Cuba  and  arrive  in  Miami  at  the  rate  of 
some  1,600  to  1,700  per  week. 

In  the  face  of  this  tremendousj  prob- 
lem, the  performance  of  the  citiBens  of 
south  Florida  and  the  actions  of  tpe  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  anjd  Wel- 
fare in  the  management  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  program  are,  to  borrow  words 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  comttaittee's 
report,  "in  keeping  with  our  democratic 
and  hiunanitarian  traditions." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTENf  ON 
H.R.  9045 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  tfcieir  re- 
marks on  H.R.  9045,  a  bill  just  rpcently 
approved  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec|tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron^  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIN  CITY,  CALIF.,  AND  THtt  GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTING  OFFlpE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  froQi  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Clem  Miller]  is  reoognized 
for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Sp«tiker.  it 
is  perhaps  timely  that  we  took  a  look  at 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Tjo  criti- 
cize the  GAO  in  the  wake  of  all  the  en- 
comiums which  have  been  heaped  upon 
it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  repudia- 
tion. 

The  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the 
directives  of  Congress  can  become 
clouded  with  the  passage  of  time.  Or 
they  may  even  become  irrelevan4  to  the 
needs  of  a  contemporary  society;.  Or  a 
Federal  agency  may  begin  to  usurp  func- 
tions never  intended. 

When  the  General  AccountiriJ  Office 
was  established  in  1921  the  directive  of 
Congress  was  clear  and  unmistakable. 
Its  function  was  to  seek  out  e^ciency 
and  economy  in  other  agencies  relent- 
lessly and  without  fear  or  favor.  These 
are  grand  and  laudable  directions. 

But  the  first  fvmction  of  goverijment  is 
to  do,  to  perform,  to  act.  If  government 
becomes  so  encnisted  with  reports, 
studies,  scrutiny,  all  supposedly]  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency,  it  can  re|u:h  the 
point  where  there  is  no  economy. 

There  is  no  convenient  way  out  of  this 
dilemma.  It  is  only  worth  recslUing  to 
those  officers  of  Government  wjhen  we 
note  Increasing  tendencies  toward  an 
insufferable  self -righteousness. 

This  is  always  a  danger  in  ^ch  an 
organization  as  GAO.  Rightly  inde- 
pendent, to  shield  it  from  unwarranted 
political  influence,  there  is  great]  danger 
that  their  officers  will  assume  ^he  role 
of  arbiter  rather  than  that  of  guardian. 

The  task  of  GAO  is  essential,  but  it  is 
a  most  difficult  assignment,  as  dlfQcult  a 
task  as  there  is  in  Government. 

It  is  the  watchdog  of  Congress.  An 
excellent  role.  It  is  the  auditoi?  of  our 
Government,  and  these  serviceaiare  re- 
quired at  the  site  of  the  operations,  out 
In  the  field.    A  fine  concept.    Congress 


has  instructed  GAO  that  it  "should  be 
something  more  than  a  bookkeeper  or 
accountant;  that  it  should  be  a  real 
critic."  Excellent.  Another  House  com- 
mittee has  said  "every  conceivable  legal 
activity  is  centered  in  this  Office  because 
the  law  directs  all  the  agencies  to  come 
to  this  Office"  as  quoted  by  a  high  officer 
of  GAO.  A  magnificent  role  for  any 
Government  officer. 

This,  then,  is  the  role.  A  bookkeeper. 
Accounting,  but  much  more  than  an  ac- 
countant. Lawyer,  but  much  more  than 
the  law.  It  seems  like  a  big  role.  It  is. 
But  where  are  the  engineers,  the  archi- 
tects? 

We  are  given  the  two-dimensional 
world  of  the  adding  machme  and  told 
to  make  from  it  the  three-dimensional 
world  of  the  value  judgment. 

Right  here  is  the  dilemma.  GAO  is 
given  the  two-dimensional  tools  in  man- 
E>ower  and  machines  to  add  and  subtract, 
but  it  often  returns  with  a  value  judg- 
ment on  efficiency  and  economy  about 
matters  containing  a  thousand  other  in- 
gredients. Beauty,  for  example:  pleas- 
ure for  another;  justice;  or  take  farming, 
forestry;  mental  illness. 

If  that  is  all  Its  about,  says  the  ob- 
server, then  the  victory  clearly  belongs 
to  GAO.  GAO  does  not  concern  itself 
with  these  things.  And  what  does 
beauty  or  pleasure  or  happiness  have  to 
do  with  our  laws? 

Well.  I  say  that  laws  have  everything 
to  do  with  such  things  as  these.  I  say 
further  that  accountants  are  not  quali- 
fied to  make  these  evaluations,  and  I  say 
there  is  need  to  remind  GAO  of  this 
upon  appropriate  occasion,  because 
whether  they  admit  to  it  or  not,  their 
evaluations  are  continually  appearing. 
Its  job  is  difficult  enough  without  fur- 
ther burdening  it  with  the  impossible. 
I  believe  I  can  give  such  an  example. 

It  is  the  report  filed  with  Congress  by 
the  GAO  on  the  public  housing  project 
at  Marin  City,  Calif.  This  project  is  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  has  received 
high  praise  on  all  sides.  It  has  won 
international  awards  for  its  excellence 
in  architecture  and  design. 

In  the  world  of  barrackslike  public 
housing,  these  structures  at  Marin  City 
give  satisfaction  and  pleasiire  to  see. 

Yet,  this  is  a  project  singled  out  by 
GAO  to  report  adversely.  The  report 
was  a  long  time  coming,  over  a  year  of 
investigation  by  a  platoon  of  account- 
ants. GAO  seemed  determined  to  find 
adversely  against  Marin  City.  It  did 
this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  met  the 
requirements  of  law.  Yet  GAO  pressed 
ahead  until  it  found  a  basis  of  its  own 
choosing  for  an  adverse  report.  It  al- 
most seems  as  though  the  very  fact  of 
creating  a  pleasing  public  housing  proj- 
ect must  find  some  censure  at  GAO; 
that  public  housing  must  be  spartan 
rather  than  esthetic. 

To  follow  the  sequence  of  events,  the 
shallowness  of  the  comment,  on  the  part 
of  GAO  leads  almost  inescapably  to  this 
conclusion.  As  though  beauty  must 
somehow  be  inefficient  or  uneconomical. 
And  the  more  one's  livelihood  deF>ends  on 
the  sharp  pencil  instead  of  a  true  eye, 
then,  per  se,  the  harder  to  find  fault,  to 
criticize,  rather  thai}  to  praise.  At  least 
that  is  what  I  gather  from  this  persecu- 
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tion  of  ttie  FuUic  Houatnc 
tkm  tn  this  instanoe. 

That  Is  the  wmy  tlito  aony  affair  aeeoH 
toaMofus.  iMUfltaaythattDdepend- 
enee  and  InvlolaUlttir  and  the  rtKht  to  do 
as  you  please,  as  at  QAO.  does  not  Imptty 
congressloiial  approval  of  haraaoment 
and  persecution.  Somettanes  license  and 
arbitrariness  come  dangeroosly  close  to- 
ge^her.  Be  that  as  It  may.  a  word  is  in 
order  about  Marin  City. 

Twenty  year*  ago  the  domed  hUls  of 
Marin  City  were  bare,  grassy  slopes 
swinging  In  a  vast  semicircle  around 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  looking  directly 
out  upon  that  great  and  endlessly  exdt- 
inr  body  of  water. 

The  great  and  overriding  needs  of 
World  War  n  imposed  its  will  upon  all 
of  us.  To  answer  the  housing  demand 
for  the  workers  In  the  shipyards  of  near- 
by Sattsalito,  r.mwHam  j^%  boosing  units 
went  up  along  the  Marin  City  hilla.  As 
might  be  supposed,  these  single  story, 
slab-sided  wooden  buildings  were  de- 
signed for  the  emergency.  They  were 
minimal  and  temporary.  They  fitted  the 
exact  need  of  the  time.  Z/aw  demanded 
that  they  be  polled  down  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Initially,  the  citixen  of  Martn  County 
shared  this  feeling  and  the  outcry  was 
vlgorooB  and  load.  Then  pid>lic  opinion 
began  to  shift.  The  great  desire  to  tear 
down  the  Tjmham  Act  bousing  evapo- 
rated, and  delay  after  driay  was  foetered 
amid  the  developtng  decay  of  Marin  City 
itself.  This  new  outiook  was  a  compound 
of  many  things,  of  hiimanitartaniam  and 
veniallty.  For  one  thing,  there  was  no- 
where for  the  residents  of  Marin  City  to 
move  to.  Ccmslstlng  of  lower  income 
families  with  a  preponderance  of 
Negroes,  the  housing  situation  was  bleak. 
These  residents  needed  homes.  Let  them 
stay. 

On  the  other  side,  pmssareB  grew  to 
rid  the  county  of  Marin  City  which 
physically  deteriorated  before  the  eyes 
of  the  auto  commuter  on  his  way  to  high- 
income  employment  In  San  Francisco. 
Back  again,  there  were  other  pressures 
to  retain  this  ready  pool  of  employment 
in  the  county.  And  onoe  again,  the 
other,  there  were  the  massire  efforts  to 
corral  these  now  incredibly  valuaMe 
acres  for  highest  isiced  private  home 
development. 

Through  the  1950's  these  factors  rolled 
and  intertwined  as  citisens  fought  one 
another  and  government  to  suit  them. 
One  side  to  let  go,  another  to  build  con- 
structively at  Marin  City. 

Finally,  after  endless  travail.  Marin 
City  qualified  as  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect. The  devising  of  this  project  occu- 
pied the  energies  of  many  county  dtiaens 
for  a  decade,  and  even  now  the  difn- 
culties  are  not  yet  resolved.  How  to  re- 
turn a  profit,  not  do  violence  to  the  site, 
yet  provide  for  the  inmates  of  the  Lan- 
ham  Act  shacks  with  a  pass  at  decency? 
These  were  some  of  the  combinations 
which  confronted  a  host  of  us.  and  ren- 
dered the  county  embattled. 

The  basic  job  was  resolved  by  permit- 
ting high  price  development  on  the  crest 
of  the  great  hills,  planning  income,  rent- 
al property  for  the  lesser  slopes,  and 
reserving  in  one  section  of  the  foothiUa, 
public  housing  for  the  300  famlHas  who 
would  be  displaced.   With  the  history  of 
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vkdent  <«™"TtTm  t3iat  has  toemt  tiiis 
ooBunonity  since  World  War  ZI.  it  ap- 
peacs  In  leiruapect  that  this  li  tiixniiw 
out  to  he  a  nmmr^mhif  ■^Hfwl  luimpti^ 

A  major  hnrdle  to  overoome  was  the 
"how"  of  p\ibUc  booatnc.  Publie  bous- 
ing Is  a  slmide,  ea^ly  obmprebended 
concept.  Its  effectuation  here,  was  noL 
If  urban  renewal  is  to  take  place  the 
Inmates  of  the  TAnham  Act  barracks  had 
to  be  rehoused  in  equal  and  comparable 
homes  elsewhere.  Regrettably,  there 
were  no  comparable  facilities  elsewhere 
in  Martn  County  for  the  inmates  of 
Marin  City.  They  would  be  rehoused 
in  Marin  City,  or  not  at  all.  If  they 
were  not  rehoused  then  no  urban  re- 
newaL  No  urban  renewal,  no  develop- 
ment of  this  incomparable  site. 

It  was  In  tills  highly  charged  setting 
that  architect  Aaron  Green  and  associ- 
ates went  to  work  on  public  hnnrfng  units 
for  Marin  City.  In  addition  to  the  dark 
history  of  the  area,  there  was  the  open- 
faoed  site,  fronting  on  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  and  on  the  main  Marin 
County  road  artery. 

It  was  the  highway  down  which 
traveled  40  percent  of  its  breadwinners 
every  single  day  on  their  way  across  the 
Bay  Bridge.  The  Marin  City  puUic 
houring  development  was  no  back -alley 
tenement  lost  tn  a  big  city.  It  was 
solidly  out  in  front  for  aU  to  see. 

It  was  also  the  toughest  of  sites  from 
an  engineoing  view.  A  small  flatland 
rising  abruptly  upward  with  a  ring  of 
imporing  mills. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  repeat  the 
Lanham  Act  formula.  Brown,  wooden 
barracks  pasted  on  the  slopes,  paraDel 
to  the  contours  of  the  hills.  It  was 
easier  and  it  looked  cheaper.  Actual^, 
that  is  not  the  case.  It  would  not  have 
been  cheap  to  build,  and  certainly  not  to 
maintain. 

So  Aaron  Green  hit  on  the  bold  idea  of 
multistory  buildings  at  right  angles  to 
contour  but  yielding  gracefully  to  the 
slope.  Yet  withal,  he  retained  a  sense  of 
strength,  of  design,  of  beauty,  a  fitting 
aooompaniment  to  the  costly  private  de- 
velopments envisaged  for  the  upland 
acres. 

For  this  Imaginative  design,  Aaron 
Oreen  has  won  the  plaudits  from  experts 
all  over  the  world.  Prom  the  non- 
professionals, the  coDunuters  in  Marin 
County.  pleasxuY  and  relief  that  the 
barrack  days  of  public  housing  was  not 
here  reproduced. 

This  is  the  project  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  found  unaccept- 
able, and  tells  us  is  an  abuse  of  congres- 
sional intent. 

I  take  vigorous  exception  to  this  find- 
ing. Ek>  do  many  others  who  are 
competent  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
housing  law. 

Where  did  GAO  err?  It  overreached 
itself  in  two  respects.  First,  it  arro- 
gated to  itself  duties  which  were  beyond 
its  capacity  to  perform,  and  second,  when 
conclusive  evidence  was  offered,  refuting 
its  charges,  n(A  only  did  it  faU  to  remand 
its  case  as  closed,  it  pressed  conten- 
tiously  on  with  its  report,  determined  to 
find  some  flaw.  Certainly,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  watchdog  to  press  with  vigor. 
Hie  usefulness  of  the  watchdog  Is  Im- 
paired when  it  barks  and  snaps  at  an 
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Now.  as  to  the  first  thargt  of  over- 
reaching Itself,  let  us  note  tiie  dtaatkm 
as  it  existed. 

I  learned  of  the  QAO  report  by  a  long- 
distance telephone  call  from  San  Fran- 
cisco reporting  on  a  press  rrlrasc  to  a 
San  Francisco  nemwpmpeT.  As  a  most 
tntoested  party,  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  in  tliese  matteiB,  GAO  did 
not  inform  me  of  its  findings,  nor  did 
it  send  me  a  copy  of  the  report. 

Thereupon  I  called  QAO  and  asked 
for  the  supervisor  on  tibe  Marin  City  re- 
port. I  asked  him  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. 'THd  the  QAO  do  a  complete  job 
at  Marin  City?"  I  emphaslxed  the  word 
"complete."  He  offered  tiiat  It  most 
certainly  was  that.  I  then  said.  "It  went 
hito  all  aspects?"  I  laid  particular  em- 
phasls  on  the  word  "all."  He  vigorously 
assented.  I  then  aslced  if  the  report 
represented  "a  rounded  picture  of  the 
sltnatAon  at  Marin  City."  Again  I  was 
assured  that  this  was  the  case. 

So  I  asked  certain  apedflc  queatlona. 
"Who  looked  Into  the  history  of  Marin 
City?"  Hie  answer:  "We  have  a  big 
file  here."  I  persisted :  "But  who  put  the 
history  into  perspective  for  your  re- 
port?" The  Buporvlsor  said  that  he  did 
not  know. 

I  asked  who  was  the  architect  in  the 
investigation  team.  The  supervisor  said 
there  had  been  none.  I  asked  who  the 
plaiming  consultants  were.  Tbere  had 
been  none.  I  asked  who  the  engineers 
had  been.  There  had  been  none.  I 
asked  who  had  there  been.  Hiere  had 
been  several  accountants  and  a  super- 
visor.   That  was  alL    Absolutehr  alL 

Mr.  SpealEor,  I  ask  how  a  complete. 
well-rouiKled  picture  of  a  complex  hous- 
ing project  can  be  obtained  tmder  these 
circumstances?  It  reached  architectoral 
conclusions  without  an  architect,  engi- 
neering conchiskms  without  an  engtaieer, 
esthetic  aiKi  historic  conclusions  with- 
out a  planner.  The  answer  is  that  it  has 
failed. 

This  is  the  dilemma  of  the  QAO. 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  oierreaching  it- 
s^.  It  decides  things  on  an  accounting 
basis  and  then  proceeds  to  project  eval- 
uations of  an  entirely  different  order 
from  these  figures.  It  arrogates  archi- 
tectural, esthetic,  engineering  conclu- 
sions without  competence. 

Or  are  we  pr^ared  to  make  the  ac- 
countants and  their  flgmres  the  masters 
rather  than  the  instrument  of  Congress? 
Apparentiy  so  by  some  Members  if  we 
listen  to  the  adulation  which  has  been 
heaped  on  them  in  recent  weelES.  I  may 
say  that  GAO  is  entitied  to  praise,  but 
with  Marin  City  as  an  example  it  seems 
to  me  this  adulation  should  be  more 
temperately  evaluated. 

I  say  that  the  way  OAO  operates  is 
wrong.  QAO's  aooounting  at  Miarin  City 
must  be  placed  against  the  stosmy,  diffi- 
cult history  of  that  community.  It  must 
consider  the  incomparably  beautiful,  but 
difficult  site  involved.  Further,  it  must 
consider  the  place  and  role  of  Marin 
Coun^  in  the  setting  of  .San  Francisco 
Bay,  its  economic,  sociological,  and  en- 
vironmental role.  And  tifia  can  be  done. 
by  the  way.    It  Is  not  impossible. 
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If  OAO  is  to  lay  claim  in  any  way  to  a 
complete  report  it  must  consider  these 
things  and  more.  It  must  consider  the 
objectives  of  our  civilization,  our  pub- 
lic housing  objectives  within  that  frame- 
work. To  cite  just  one  example,  insUtu- 
tlonallsm  breeds  crime,  despair  and 
slums,  declining  purchasing  power,  pro- 
ductivity and  tax  receipt.  If  you  like. 
Imaginative  design  in  public  housing 
can  play  Its  part  in  countering  the  trend. 
Has  OAO  considered  this  aspect?  It 
has  not. 

So  I  say.^  complete  report  must  con- 
tain these  considerations  or  GAG  must 
get  back  to  its  Job.  Accounting  stand- 
ing alone  means  nothing,  or  less  than 
nothing.  An  accoimting  story  which 
purports  to  be  the  whole  story  is  a  trav- 
esty, and  distorts  the  conclusion  any  re- 
port would  seek  to  make. 

Put  In  these  terms,  OAO  would 
probably  admit  that  its  report  was  not 
complete  or  well  rounded  or  a  definitive 
statement  of  Marin  City.  In  fact,  it 
would  deny  that  this  is  its  assignment  or 
Jurisdiction.  Yet,  when  OAO  is  not  put 
to  it  in  tiiese  terms,  it  goes  on  Its  merry 
way  doing  or  acting  as  though  it  were 
authorized  to  make  value  judgments  of 
these  things.  It  will  lay  such  claims  as 
did  the  OAO  supervisor  on  the  job.  And 
certamiy  when  one  examines  their  re- 
port. utiUtarian  and  esthetic  and  en- 
gineering concerns  are  laid  side  by  side 
without  a  qualm  or  a  doubt. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  OAO  will 
tell  you  crisply  is  "We  call  'em  like  we  see 
•em."  With  this  they  seem  to  think  any 
discussion  or  criticism  is  at  an  end. 
They  see  ttiemselves  without  fear  or 
favor  examining  the  works  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  their  pitiless  pencil. 
There  is  not  a  thread  of  doubt  in  their 
minds.  It  must  be  a  most  satisfying 
feeling.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me  they  bring 
to  all  projects  the  built-in  conviction  of 
a  lifetime  that  accoimtancy  is  the  pri- 
mary value.  This  means  a  host  of 
prejudices  and  value  Judgments  which, 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  Congress  has  never 
sanctioned.  There  is  no  bias  more  in- 
sidious than  that  of  the  man  who  be- 
lieves he  has  all  the  answers  and  that 
he  is  above  reproach.  No,  GAG  is  not 
guilty  of  the  ordinary  human  failings  of 
graft,  corruption,  or  venality  and  this  is 
most  admirable.  This  awareness  makes 
them  the  easier  mark  for  the  skewed  re- 
sults of  their  occupation.  Competence 
in  handling  tools  does  not  make  for  ob- 
jectivity in  the  finished  product. 

This  is  an  agency  of  evaluation  which 
has  not  a  single  architect  or  engineer, 
but  which  does  have  over  2,000  account- 
ants and  100  lawyers. 

When  one  gets  down  to  their  report  on 
BCarin  City,  the  analysis  is  hard  to  believe 
as  Worthy  of  a  year's  time  by  an  inves- 
tigating team.  As  I  have  said,  it  appears 
they  were  attracted  to  the  Marin  City 
housing  project  because  it  was  a  differ- 
ent treatment  of  a  public  housing  prob- 
lem. It  seemed  to  conclude  that  when 
things  are  different,  or  bizarre,  or  un- 
familiar, there  must  be  malfeasance  or 
Inefficiency. 

When  each  and  every  question  by  the 
OAO  team  was  answered  patiently  by 
housing  authorities  in  San  Francisco  and 


Marin  County,  GAG  had  to  reach  iurther 
and  further  in  its  quest.  Since  tqe  costs 
for  the  project  met  the  overall  [stand- 
ards and  requirements  of  law  anij  regu- 
lation, then  the  investigators  hit  on  the 
novel  idea  of  examining  the  component 
parts  of  the  project  individually  to  see 
whether  the  individual  components  were 
excessive  in  cost.  They  found  wh&t  they 
wanted,  but  again,  only  after  torturing 
the  facts.  They  took  the  estimates  of 
costs  rather  than  the  actual  cojsts  in- 
curred. They  used  only  certain  types 
of  units  that  seemed  to  offer  liigher  fig- 
ures, the  two-bedroom  units,  rathtr  than 
averaging  out  all  units. 

Almost  reprehensible  was  thiat  the 
Marin  City  costs  did  meet  statutory 
limits  and  GAG  even  admits  so  inja  foot- 
note. Yet,  GAG  did  not  decently  bury 
its  investigation  and  hope  for  betttr  pay- 
dirt  next  time.  It  pressed  on.  [This  is 
what  I  mean  by  harassment  and  per- 
secution when  an  investigation  should 
conclude  with  a  graceful,  negative  exit. 

This  kind  of  harassment  has  lits  pen- 
alties which  we  all  have  to  pay<  GAG 
agreed  that  total  costs  met  the  iiequire- 
ments,  but  that  components  djd  not. 
What  does  this  approach  mean  jto  sen- 
sible design  planning?  It  means  sterility 
at  best,  chaos  and  an  inability  to  i^erf  orm 
at  worst.  It  hamstrings  design  t)o  place 
it  at  the  mercy  of  such  unpredictable 
and  ignorant  criticism.  Wha^  is  a 
designer  for  if  he  cannot  accomm<)date — 
to  give  here,  take  there,  all  to  $olve  a 
problem?  Particularly  as  here  at  Marin 
City,  acknowledged  to  t>e  a  toug:]|i  prob- 
lem? It  just  can't  be  done.  Design 
suffers.  Designers  are  increasingly  un- 
willing to  submit  themselves  po  such 
inconsidered  judgment.  Let  ther|e  be  no 
mistake,  the  GAG  tragedy  at  Maafin  City 
is  widely  Imown  in  the  world  of]  design 
and  bitterly  resented. 

Since  the  investigators  had  U^  round 
out  their  report,  they  dwelt  ottj  archi- 
tectiu-al  details  in  critical  veln^  This 
was  a  sad  performance  indeed. 

Their  criticism  was  based  On  the 
assumption  that  the  project  df>es  not 
conform  to  section  15(5)  of  the  fiousing 
Act  of  1937.  They  claim  conOTruction 
costs  "may  have  been  unduly  iaicreased 
because  of  uneconomical  design  features 
and  use  of  expensive  materials."! 

They  specifically  blamed  thl*  waste 
on  exterior  balconies,  outside  cojrridors, 
glass  doors  from  living  room  and  bed- 
room, tile  roofs,  and  concrete  blotk  walls 
surrounding  the  drying  yards.  In 
making  these  allegations  they  Ifiiled  to 
take  into  account  the  temperate  jclimate 
of  California,  the  beauty  of  the  |terrain, 
and  the  low  administrative  costs.  Fur- 
thermore, they  themselves  failedlto  con- 
sider the  provisions  of  sectioi^  15(5) 
which  states: 

Every  contract  made  pursuant  to  the  Act 
•  •  •  with  respect  to  any  low-rent  [housing 
project  shall  provide  that  such  aj  project 
shall  be  undertaken  In  such  a  maaiier  that 
it  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  exti'avagant 
design  or  materials,  and  economy  will  be 
promoted  both  in  construction  andi  admin- 
istration. ■ 

Let  US  look  for  a  moment  at  i  ome  of 
their  details.  Since  the  invea  igators 
knew  nothing  of  design  or  architecture 
or  planning  and  had  not  demoi^trable 


knowledge  of  the  problem  involved,  they 
had  to  fix  on  obvious  things  to  criticize 
like  the  tile  roofs,  outside  porches  and 
sliding  doors  in  the  project  buildings. 
This  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  or- 
dinary person  buying  an  automobile. 
Knowing  nothing  of  motors  and  other 
important  aspects  of  locomotion,  he  set- 
tles for  a  study  of  dashboards,  tail  fins 
and  the  like.  This  may  be  as  good  a 
way  to  buy  an  auto  as  any  other.  It  is 
not  a  good  method  for  an  agency  like 
GAG  which  claims  to  do  a  complete 
evaluation  for  Congress. 

Since  GAG  criticism  of  Marin  City 
has  become  a  cause  celebre,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  these  criticisms  on  their 
own  terms  in  detail. 

First  they  criticized  the  use  of  exterior 
balconies.  They  neglected  to  take  into 
account  the  temp>erate  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  It  Is  standard  and  soimd  to 
provide  some  exterior  space  for  human 
activity.  The  balconies  are  in  constant 
use  and  provide  the  most  logical  use  of 
space  for  the  climate.  They  disregarded 
the  fact  that  the  interior  space  was  re- 
duced by  50  percent  in  order  that  the 
total  area  might  include  the  balconies 
so  that  total  square  footage  is  average 
in  every  respect.  The  costs  were  com- 
parably shored  up  so  the  total  including 
balconies  is  quite  respectably  average. 
When  examined  in  detail  or  as  part  of 
the  whole,  it  is  in  no  way  luxurious.  It 
is  In  every  sense  single  and  utilitarian. 
Being  such.  It  Is  In  the  best  tradition  of 
design. 

Second,  the  report  denovmced  outside 
access  corridors.  However,  when  com- 
pared with  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  lighted  and  heated  Interior  corridors, 
the  cost  of  the  outside  corridor  Is  ex- 
tremely low.  For  longtime  mainte- 
nance, the  cost  is  nothing.  They  are  in- 
expensive to  construct  and  require  no 
paint  or  maintenance.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  make  any  sense  of  this  objection. 

The  next  item  the  report  considered 
wasteful  was  the  construction  of  glass 
doors.  Let  us  begin  with  the  fact  that 
doors  have  to  be  provided.  They  provide 
access  as  well  as  ventilation.  Aluminimi 
frame  slidings  are  an  item  used  exten- 
sively in  low  cost  private  housing  in  the 
West.  They  replace  the  conventional 
windows  of  the  East,  and  in  so  doing, 
make  possible  the  economy  of  deep  rooms 
with  suflBelent  natural  lighting,  which 
would  not  be  otherwise  possible  in  com- 
plying with  requirements  of  the  Housing 
Code. 

The  GAG  investigators  next  take  off 
on  the  use  of  tile  roofs.  The  decision  to 
use  tile  roofs  was  based  both  on  esthetic 
considerations  and  maintenance  cost. 
They  help  to  rid  the  development  of  the 
stigma  of  institutionalized  housing. 
From  a  utilitarian  aspect,  they  provide 
safeguards  from  potential  and  likely  fires 
in  the  undeveloped  area  immediately  be- 
hind the  development.  Furthermore,  the 
long-lasting  material  makes  mainte- 
nance cost  almost  nonexistent.  This  Is 
no  Inconsiderable  item  in  a  project  de- 
signed to  last  for  50  years. 

Finally,  the  report  condemned  the  use 
of  the  concrete  block  walls  surrounding 
the  drying  yards.  It  is  true  that  the 
initial  cost  Is  slightly  higher  than  the 
cost    of    wood    fencing.     However,    the 
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auditors  refused  to  consider  the  provi- 
sion in  the  1937  Housing  Act  requiring 
that  administrative  costs  must  be  kept 
down  as  well  as  construction.  Here  the 
cost  of  the  concrete  wall  is  more  than 
compensated  by  its  permanence  and 
freedom  from  maintenance. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  specific 
criticisms  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice hold  no  water.  The  cost  of  the  con- 
struction is  more  than  offset  by  the 
permanent  nature  of  the  materials 
which  will  assure  a  long  life. 

I  regret  to  conclude  that  not  only  were 
the  investigators  out  of  their  depth  in 
the  sijeciflc  subjects  selected  for  criti- 
cism, but  they  show  no  appreciation  for 
differences  in  building  styles  between  the 
east  and  west  coasts.  We,  in  the  West 
make  use  as  standard  construction  many 
things  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary  to 
easterners.  The  items  above  which  have 
been  criticized  by  eastern  OAO  investi- 
gators which,  according  to  their  own  up- 
bringing and  prejudices,  could  only  be 
classified  as  strange  and  b'zarre  are  ac- 
tually most  ordinary.  We.  from  the 
West,  find  the  criticisms  leveled  by  the 
investigators  as  strange  and  incompre- 
hensible and  irrelevant.  I  am  afraid 
that  their  background  interfered  with 
their  ability  to  Judge  objectively  what 
was  unfamiliar — a  common  falling  but 
not  readily  excusable  in  the  agency 
which  reports  the  rounded  picture. 

However,  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  general  implications  of  their  report 
than  its  specific  criticism  which  can  al- 
ways be  answered.  The  conclusion  one 
must  draw  from  the  direction  of  their 
report  Is  that  public  housing  should  be 
institutionalized.  It  means  every  breath 
of  imaginative  design  withdrawn.  Yet. 
it  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  in 
Congress  in  recent  years  that  public 
housing  must  be  individualized  and  the 
demoralized  standardization  brought  to 
an  end.  Without  going  Into  detail  here. 
this  need  for  individualism  relates  our 
growing  awareness  about  the  nature  of 
delinquency,  poverty,  and  the  part  that 
environment  plays  in  our  attack  on  these 
blights.  Where  is  there  any  awareness 
of  this  congressional  attitude?  If  OAO 
is  going  to  evaluate,  where  is  their  evalu- 
ation of  it  in  the  GAG  report  which  is,  by 
its  own  statement,  complete  evaluation, 
taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  direc- 
tives of  Congress?  Furthermore,  the 
GAG  report  rejects  any  consideration  to 
the  esthetic  qualities,  the  nature  of  the 
community  itself,  and  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  residents. 

Mr.  August  Heckscher.  special  White 
House  consultant  on  the  arts,  recently 
sF>oke  before  a  national  conference  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
He  warned  us  as  follows: 

A  civilization  begins  to  manifest  Itself 
when  men  and  women  have  begun  to  take 
thought  about  wtutt  tbey  construct,  and 
why.  and  to  what  end. 

In  order  to  "descend  from  a  spiral  of 
ugliness  and  irrationality."  we  must  be 
in  readiness  to  imdertake  on  a  large 
scale  the  Idnd  of  public  worics  which  are 
truly  public— in  the  sense  that  they  serve 
the  highest  interests  of  the  citizenry; 
and  tnily  works — in  the  sense  that  they 


are  made  to  endure  and  to  be  Judged  by 
future  generations." 
He  has  also  said  in  anotha*  place: 
It  (the  SUte]  seeks  through  ooncerted  ac- 
tion to  lift  men  above  private  oomrorta  and 
to  give  them  some  vision  of  pubUc  happiness. 
The  citizens  of  such  a  sUte  will  have  found 
themselves,  because  they  wiU  have  found  the 
purpose  and  values  which  they  share  with 
others  in  creating  this  world.  In  shaping 
these  works,  men  are  made  more  confident  of 
tbeir  own  destiny. 

The  OAO  would  reject  this  view,  cer- 
tainly for  purposes  of  their  function  in 
government.  I  daresay  it  would  do  so 
with  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

To  some  degree  we  have  become  a  na- 
tion of  accountants.  The  figure  sheets 
have  become  sacred  talismen.  Among 
other  things  this  leads  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  beauty.  One  only  need  to  look  at 
the  buildings  going  up  in  the  Capital  City 
of  our  country  to  see  some  of  the  most 
graceless  architecture  conceived  by  man. 

This  is  the  Capital  City  of  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth.  It  should  reflect  that 
greatness  with  an  architecture  of  imagi- 
native sweep  that  would  be  the  pride  of 
Oiir  citizens  who  come  to  Washington 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  look,  to  see, 
to  be  proud  and  to  be  rein vigora ted. 

The  age  of  accountancy  stifles  some  of 
that.  And  let  no  man  say  that  we  can 
forgo  beauty  for  utilitarianism.  Util- 
ity is  beauty,  and  has  been  so  for  all  ages. 
The  angry  critic  who  accepts  the  bar- 
racks architecture  at  home  is  crossing  to 
Europe  by  the  planeload  to  see  the  out- 
pourings of  other  cultures  and  other 
ages.  It  is  qviite  clear  to  me  that  the 
Parthenon  could  never  have  been  built 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  GAO.  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris  would  not  have  been  at- 
tempted with  GAG  approval.  We  need 
not  fear  for  our  country  when  we  are 
putting  up  great  buildings  of  Imagina- 
tive design.  We  need  fear  for  ourselves 
when  we  stop  doing  it. 

From  our  Capitol  on  the  one  hand  to 
Marin  City  across  a  continent,  the  same 
lesson  can  be  learned.  Congress  needs  to 
give  continuing  vigilance  to  the  broad 
purposes  of  legislation  and  to  Insure  that 
Its  Instruments  genuinely  forward  the 
progress  of  our  country.  Admirable  and 
steadfast  as  OAO  is  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties,  it  presents  a  dichotomy  of 
purposes  that  should  be  constantly  re- 
viewed. 

When  It  fulfills  Its  function  of  saving 
taxpayers  money,  detecting  fraud,  deceit, 
waste,  it  is  superb. 

When  it  is  passing  judgment  it  is  out 
of  its  field.  Congress  should  take  due 
note  of  this  tendency  and  reject  it. 
Either  that  or  we  should  add  to  OAO  the 
professional  staff  to  give  its  conclusions 
currency  and  relevance. 


THE  BERLIN  WALL  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Braoexas]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  speak  briefly  this  afternoon  on 
an  anniversary  which  I  am  sure  is  of 
great  significance  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  to  all  people  who 
love  freedom  throughout  the  world,  for 


Just  a  year  ago,  cm  the  13th  <^  August, 
1961.  the  wall  was  erected  In  the  heart 
of  the  great  city  of  Berlin. 

As  I  stand  here  this  afternoon,  evening 
Is  falling  along  the  wall.  Reinforced 
East  German  military  police  are  warily 
patrolling  the  course  of  that  Infamous 
and  ominous  barrier.  They  hardly 
know  which  way  to  turn  their  machine- 
guns — against  what  they  assume  might 
be  provacateurs  from  the  West  or  their 
diseffected  brothers  in  the  East. 

This  wall,  this  historic  anomaly,  can 
now  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  1 
year  of  its  age.  This  afternoon,  several 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  want  to  discuss 
the  wall  in  Berlin  and  something  of  what 
it  means  to  us  here  in  the  United  States. 
In  Berlin  today  no  great  observance. 
no  special  ceremonies  were  plazmed. 
West  Germany's  president  flew  there 
over  the  weekend  in  a  XJS.  Air  Force 
plane  and  made  a  statement  at  the  air- 
port that  this  anniversary  of  the  wall 
should  not  be  marked  as  a  hoUday.  even 
though  it  could  not  pass  unobserved. 

The  sole  note  taken  of  the  event  of  a 
year  ago  was  3  minutes  of  silence  at 
noon,  and  the  tolling  of  the  freedom  bell, 
in  West  Berlin. 

Aside  from  that.  West  Berlin  offldals 
have  sought  to  maintain  calm  ^nH  allow 
the  protest  of  the  people  there  to  be 
a  matter  of  individual  expression — the 
real  hallmark  of  a  free  society. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  however, 
the  Communists  have  again  revealed 
their  ugly,  insecure  state  of  mind  by 
bringing  up  military  reinforcements. 
The  Soviets  are  reported  to  have  revealed 
how  completely  East  Germany  is  their 
cat's-paw  by  bringing  Russian  troops  in 
strength  to  the  wall  on  this  day. 

I  have  taken  the  time  of  this  House 
for  a  short  while  not  merely  to  recoimt 
those  events  but  because  I  believe  this 
anniversary  represents  a  day  which  must 
not  be  forgotten.  I  feel  particularly 
strongly  about  the  meaning  of  Berlin, 
moreover,  because  like  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  within  recent 
months  to  visit  East  and  West  Berlin  and 
to  see  for  myself  the  gray  and  stark 
character  of  the  wall  that  divides  that 
great  city. 

In  a  very  serious  sense.  August  13, 
1961.  was  a  dark  and  dangerous  day  in 
many  of  its  impUcations  for  us.  but  it 
was  also  the  day  in  history  on  which 
communism  confessed  its  own  futility 
and  frustration  with  a  people  it  has 
governed  for  over  a  decade  and  a  half. 

The  Berlin  wall  stands  as  a  glaring 
testimonial  of  Commiuiist  failure,  an 
admission  for  all  the  world  to  see  and  be 
reminded  of.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
history  Uiat  a  wall  has  been  built  not 
to  keep  an  enemy  out,  but  to  keep  people 
in.  The  Communist  claim  to  a  better  so- 
ciety stands  exposed  by  barbed  wire, 
masonry,  walled-up  windows,  cleared 
ditches,  bunkers,  vehicle  barriers,  and 
even  giant  screens  to  keep  their  own  peo- 
ple from  seeing  or  signaling  to  those  on 
the  other  side. 

I  recall  very  vividly  how  a  few  months 
ago,  two  of  my  colleagues,  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
OiAiMo]  and  my  friend  the  gentleman 
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from  Icma  [Mr.  Bkxth],  and  I  crossed 
tlM  Une  tbftt  divides  East  and  West  Ber- 
lin at  Friedrlebstraase  in  the  American 
Zone,  tlie  only  aeeeas  ptAnt  still  open  fol- 
lowing tlie  closing  of  the  border  on  the 
ISth  of  August  and  the  erection  of  the 
eonexete  wall  The  wall,  topped  by 
barbed  wire,  thai  stretclMd  nearly  25 
miles  through  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Aecompanied  by  two  UJ3.  Army  officers 
we  drove  into  Berlin  on  an  Army  bus 
and  for  3  hours  we  moved  through  the 
streets  of  the  Communist  section  of  the 
city.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  contrast 
between  the  two  sections  of  that  divided 
city  is  strlldng,  almost  brutal. 

West  Berlin  is  bustling,  prosperous, 
crowded  with  cars  and  well-dressed  peo- 
ple on  the  streets.  The  store  windows 
are  full  of  attractive  products  and  at 
night  nee  n  lights  glow  up  and  down  the 
main  avenues.  Compared  to  the  West, 
East  Berlin  is  lifeless  and  somber.  The 
pace  there  is  slower,  the  people  in  the 
streets  fewer  and  older.  The  "vopos."  or 
green-unlfonned  people's  police,  stand 
on  street  comer  after  street  comer. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEACAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

lb.  GOAIMO.  I  am  delighted  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  taking  the 
time  to  «dvise  the  House  of  this  impor- 
tant anniversary  that  is  being  celebrated 
today.    I  wish  to  join  with  him. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  told 
you,  we  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Ber- 
lin last  fall  and  visiting  both  sides  of  the 
infamous  waU.  I  think  that  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  today  is  that  this 
wall  represents  more  than  anything  the 
failure  and  bankruptcy  of  the  Commu- 
nists, beeauae  the  purpose  of  the  wall  is 
to  keep  the  Communists  and  the  East 
Oermans  in  and  to  keep  them  from 
eaoapinf  to  the  West,  where  freedom  ex- 
ists, m  m>ite  of  all  these  spectacular 
claims  of  oommunlsm.  about  their 
achievements  both  on  earth  and  In  space, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  oommu- 
nlsm has  created  this  infamous  wall, 
which  retains  by  physical  force  its  people 
within  its  confines  and  controls  them. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  point- 
ing up  this  fact  and  bringing  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  caused  the  Com- 
munists to  make  this  public  confession— 
to  act  so  obviously  not  from  a  sense  of 
strength  but  of  insecurity? 

The  world  should  be  reassured  that 
the  so-called  historical  tide  of  commu- 
nism was  stopped  and  reversed  at  its 
highwater  mark  in  Berlin  not  Just  by 
arms  but  by  the  protests  and  courage  of 
tens  of  thoiisands  of  ordinary  citizens. 

The  flood  of  rank  and  file  people  from 
East  Germany  brought  communism  to 
an  ignmninious  halt — over  2,600,000 
escaped  since  the  records  were  started  in 
1949.  They  came  at  an  average  rate  of 
4,000  a  week. 

In  July,  the  last  f uU  month  before  the 
wall  went  up.  30.000  fled  to  West  Berlin 
alone. 

On  the  grey,  showery  day  of  August 
12,  1961,  the  day  before  the  wall  went 


up,  the  line  of  refugees  at  Msrienfeld 
contained  2,400  people.  | 

Of  all  those  v^o  escaped.  ait>out  50 
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percent  were  25  years  old  or 
having  been  only  9  years  old  W' 
East  German  puppet  regime 
and  began  years  of  Commun 
trlnatlon. 

The  refugees  included  a  high  percen- 
tage of  professional  people.  Bbt  most 
were  workers  fleeing  the  so-calUp  "par- 
adise of  the  workers."  One  Sofket  offi- 
cial has  complained  that  the  e^plvalent 
of  over  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars 
had  been  spent  to  train  and  indoctrinate 
those  who  went  west. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Commui^lst  offi- 
cials flnally  admitted  failure  at^d.  in  a 
desperate,  brutal  move,  sought  to  cut 
off  their  captives  from  the  re^  of  the 
world. 

The  so-called  wall  itself  is  alao  a  typ- 
ical Communist  barbarism  that]  reveals 
how  primitive  the  Soviets  are  here  on 
earth,  no  matter  what  they  do  td  space. 
As  Secretary  Rusk  said  when  he  tsaw  the 
wall  on  his  recent  trip  to  Berlinj: 

It  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  It  is 
an  affront  to  tiuman  dignity.  I 

As  General  Elsenhower  has  s^id: 

That  wall  is  evidence  of  the  weikness  of 
the  Soviets.  It  acknowledges  the  fillure  of 
tlieir  system  to  gain  the  resj^ect  ao^  loyalty 
of  their  own  people,  for  Its  purpcaje  Is  not 
to  keep  us  out.  It  is  to  keep  their  downtrod- 
den, unhappy  people  in. 

The  huge,  alarm -equipped  fjence  is 
topped  by  barbed  wire,  and  at  some 
points  is  over  16  feet  high.  And  flor  most 
of  the  30  miles  that  it  runs  along  the 
zonal  border  between  East  awl  West 
Germany,  it  is  backed  in  depui— flrst 
by  a  S3-foot-wlde  death  strip:  ihen  80 
to  130  feet  of  plowed  land,  folMwed  by 
another  fence,  then  a  mine  flela  80  feet 
wide:  then  still  another  fence,  nid  a  se« 
curity  strip  420  feet  wide,  with  watch 
towers  and  all  trees,  shrubs,  and  houses 
removed.  After  that  Is  a  so-called  pro- 
teottve  stripe  1.550  feet  wide,  planted 
with  low-lying  crops;  and  behind  that 
is  an  off-limits  strip  3  miles  ^Ide,  in 
which  a  person  can  enter  only  with  spe- 
cial Identification  papers. 

For  me,  and  I  would  think  billions 
of  Americans,  that  barrier  represents 
better  than  anything  else  the]  clumsy 
oppression  and  ugly  insecurity  of  the 
Communist  mind. 

Through  the  heart  of  Berllh,  tank 
traps  and  other  military  devices  have 
been  added;  and  along  the  rivers  extra 
guards  and  barbed  wire  have  been 
placed.  I 

Yet  even  with  these  elaborate  brecau- 
tions,  refugees  continue  to  try  t^ escape, 
crashing  cars  through  the  barriers, 
jumping  from  windows,  trying  \o  swim 
rivers,  and  making  other  desperate  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  political  affilia- 
tion in  our  country,  whether  they  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans  or  iijfiepend- 
ents,  join  in  expressing  their  mm  sup- 
port of  and  faith  in  the  people  i)f  West 
Berlin  and  in  voicing  their  deepi  regrets 
that  this  incredible  barrier  shovd  have 
been  stretched  across  the  heart  of  Eu- 


rope.  As  that  remarkable  leader  of  West 
Berlin.  Mayor  Willy  Brandt,  said: 

One  feels  today  about  the  WaU  of  Shame 
exactly  what  one  felt  during  the  lint  boor 
of  Its  existence:  It  la  a  permanent  provoca- 
tion. It  is  an  affront  to  every  person  who 
respects  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  work  for 
the  removal  of  the  wall  and  for  the 
opening  of  greater  communication  be- 
tween us  and  the  Soviets  and  for  the 
freedom  of  all  people,  let  us  not  ignore 
the  meaning  of  the  wall  so  long  as  It 
stands — the  failure  .of-  communism  with 
those   whom    it   is   supposed   to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  r^^U  with  great 
interest  an  excelleDt  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished American  whom  President 
Kennedy  recently  sent  as  his  personal 
representative  to  Berlin.  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay,  who  earned  renown  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  for  his 
splendid  role  as  the  symbol  of  the  spirit 
that  broke  the  Soviet-imposed  blockade 
of  Berlin  in  another  generation.  I  re- 
fer to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  August  12,  196.,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  t^  is  as  follows: 
In    Bexlin — The   Patxtui,   Momxmt 
(By  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  UJ3.  Army,  retired) 

In  Berlin  there  is  a  gloomy  annlvenary  to- 
morrow, macabre  In  the  making,  which 
leaves  the  Western  world  anguished  and 
perplexed. 

It's  the  first  anniversary  of  that  haxy 
August  morning  a  year  ago  when  the  Com- 
munists sealed  of  East  from  We«t  Berlin 
with  a  man-made  wall  of  mortar,  brick  and 
barbed  wire. 

The  wall  dlvldlnft  'Berlin — an  attempt  to 
Insulate  East  from  Wesf — U  uniquely  bar- 
rowing  in  contemporary  history.  It  wm  put 
together  basically  to  ktep  ptopls  from  run- 
ning away  from  a  partof  Germany  that  calls 
Itself,  through  Soviet  ^flat,  **The  German 
Democratic  Republic.** 

It  la  neither  Germany,  nor  democratic,  nor 
a  rtpubllc.  Soviet  power  Imposed  a  Com- 
munlst  clique  to  rule  sad  It  atayt  In  buai« 
neas  only  through  the  administration  of  So- 
viet power.  Tet  Its  ability  even  to  rule 
arbitrarily  In  the  East  cone  was  being 
severely  challenged  by  the  people  who  de- 
spise the  regime. 

They  had  taken  to  running  away,  norm.illy 
to  West  Berlin,  In  such  vast  numbers  that 
the  ramshackle  edifice  of  the  East  xone  and 
its  economy  was  disintegrating  rapidly.  The 
go-ahead  to  build  the  wall,  the  first  time 
an  international  boundary  line  was  ever 
established  unilaterally  within  a  great  city, 
obviously  was  given  by  the  Soviet  ITnion. 

PTjRstrrr  or  libkrtt 

It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  sign  of  desperation, 
but  It  also  showed  to  the  world,  in  the  garish 
execution  of  the  wall,  that  Soviet  power 
would  rudely  Ignore  world  outrage  at  the 
sight  of  a  barrier  separating  and  sealing  off 
half  the  old  German  capital. 

The  compulsion  for  the  pursuit  of  liberty 
persisted  in  the  year  since  the  Communist 
wall  was  raised  like  a  brooding  hangman 
over  the  city.  Thousands  of  men.  women, 
and  children  have  managed  through  In- 
genuity and  determination  to  escape. 

They  came  through  tunnels,  burrowed 
beneath  the  wall.  Others  swam  dank  canals, 
Communist  police  bullets  kicking  the  water 
viciously  around  them.  Some  even  Jumped, 
from    tenement    windows    fronting    on    the 
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wretched  wall,  to  aafety  neta  spread  below 
in  West  Berlin. 

Quite  a  few  others  failed.  They  wera  shot 
to  death  whUe  trying  to  escape  to  another, 
freer  and  better  Ufa.  A  strange  reason  so 
to  risk  your  life.  Strang,  that  is,  for  the 
apparatus  that  rules  by  doctrinal  power  in 
Communist-held  nations. 

A  year  after  the  wall  went  up,  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  the  Soviet  Zone  haa  by  no 
means  solved  Its  problems.  Pood  Is  In 
shorter  supply  than  ever,  reports  of  restlve- 
ness  grow  and  Bed  Proconsul  Walter 
Ulbrlcht  is  in  the  Soviet  Union  consulting 
with  Premier  Khrushchev.  The  last  time  he 
went  to  Russia  on  a  special  mission,  he  re- 
turned with  a  green  light  for  the  waU. 

Another  episode  In  the  Berlin  problem, 
dlfflcult  and  somewhat  twisted,  aeema  to 
be  building  up  to  confront  the  West.  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  as  we  remember,  created  the 
first  phase  of  the  problem  that  culminated 
in  the  waU. 

That  was  in  November  1958.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev startled  the  world  by  declaiming  that 
conditions  in  Berlin  were  contrary  to  what 
they  should  be — from  his  point  of  view,  any- 
way. They,  therefore,  had  to  be  corrected. 
It  the  West  wouldn't  participate,  then  the 
Soviet  Union  would  go  It  alone  with  its 
satellites. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  wants  a  treaty  with  Bast 
Germany  to  give  It  the  respectablUty  of 
recognition.  That's  his  mazUnum  demand 
from  the  West.  If  we  refuse,  he  says  he  wlU 
sign  one  himself.  That  he  can  do,  but  he 
cannot  unilateraUy  drive  the  Western  Powers 
out  of  Berlin. 

The  alternative  measure  for  the  Russians 
and  their  discredited  East  Zone  regime  Is  to 
apply  a  classic  Conuntinlst  msthod:  "Salami 
tactics."  They  cut  off  a  right  here  and  a 
usage  there.  Gradually,  the  objective  It 
maimed  and  defenssleas.  The  result,  as  It 
has  been  In  the  past  since  World  War  n.  Is 
collapse  or  withdrawal. 

To  avoid  bslng  out  up  in  the  sxposad 
position  that  is  oura  in  Berlin,  there  mxiat 
be  stern  measures  adopted  by  us  and  our 
allies.  They  are  stern  only  beeause  we 
havent  thought  about  tbsm  much  throu^ 
the  yean  and  haw  uasd  tham  only  tn  dir« 
•merganoy.  Ntvtrtbslsas,  thty  are  our  rlf hti 
and  hava  bata  uaad  before. 

One  sueh  step  is  the  routine  use  of  araaed 
aircraft  to  fty  the  air  ootrldora  %o  Barua. 
These  alrlinea  ware,  by  mutual  agraamsBt, 
aaalgnad  to  us  m  far  back  as  1M4,  That  was 
when  the  Buropaaa  Advisory  Ooouniaaion 
worked  out  agreementa  on  German  bound- 
aries with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Right  after  the  war,  we  used  those  air 
corridors  for  armed  planes  regularly.  Thar* 
were,  at  the  time,  no  other  kind  of  planaa 
going  to  Berlin.  Later,  commercial  aircraft 
of  the  three  Western  Powers  used  the  corri- 
dors. During  the  grim  blockade  days  of 
1948-49  we  airlifted  the  neceaslUes  of  life  to 
beleaguered  Berliners  in  armed  aircraft. 

However,  for  many  years,  we  have  not  tised 
the  corridors  for  armed  aircraft  flights.  I 
have  felt  that  use  of  such  planee  flying  the 
corridors  to  Berlin  should  never  have  ceased. 
They  should  have  gone  In  and  out  of  BerUn 
regularly,  through  the  year*. 

ACT  or  OONQUSBT 

It  Is  ftu-  better  to  continue  these  flights  as 
a  matter  of  right  so  It  becomes  a  routine 
affair.  Otherwise.  It  gives  the  Russians  an 
opportunity  to  declare  that  we  have  tor- 
gone,  or  abdicated,  that  right,  or  to  charge 
US  with  aggressive  Intent  if  we  use  It  in  an 
emergency.  It  also  enables  dUBdent  voices 
among  our  allies  to  say  that  whUe  we  may 
have  had  such  rights,  why  bother  exercis- 
ing them  again.   Such  a  stand  could  be  fatal. 

I  believe  that.  In  order  to  protect  our  posi- 
tion In  BerUn.  we  must  meet  every  Soviet 
action  to  deprive  Us  of  our  variegated  rights 
to  be  there.    The  United  SUtes  U  in  Berlin 


^-i^: 


by  the  act  of  conquest.     Normally,  an  ac- 
ceptable treaty  of  peace  is  in  time  arranged. 

But  you  should  not — Indeed,  you  cannot 
In  parliamentary  society — force  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  peace  treaty  down  the  imwUl- 
ing  throaU  of  people.  They  should  be 
prepared  and  wUllng  to  accept  thoee  respon- 
sibUlties.  Imposing  treaties,  as  was  done  in 
Soviet  Europe,  has  left  tens  of  mUUons  In 
bondage. 

WZ*aX  THEBX  TO   STAT 

When  oxu-  alUee  and  we  broke  the  Soviet- 
impoaed  blockade  in  Berlin  in  1949,  it  proved 
with  active  deed  the  fact  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  Soviet  challenge  In  a  vital 
area.  We  proved  that  we  were  there  to  stay. 
It  was  the  first  tangible  evidence  In  the  post- 
war world  that  the  United  States  could — 
and  would — counterchallenge  based  on 
force. 

There  are  aU  sorts  of  artful  plans  afoot 
and  high-Bo\Uidlng  proposals  about  how  In- 
defensible it  is  for  us  to  stay  In  Berlin. 
The  theme  usually  is :  Too  great  a  risk. 

I  believe  it  Is  much  worse  and  dangerous, 
perhaps  catastrophic,  to  accept  a  proposal 
that  takee  \is  out  of  Berlin.  The  next  ptuMe 
probably  would  see  Soviet  pressure  appUed 
to  Scandinavia  and  to  our  aUles  there  to  for- 
get association  with  the  United  States.  The 
pressure  might  be  too  strong  to  resist  in 
light  of  any  American  withdrawal  from 
Berlin. 

PaOBLEM,   MOT   CaTBES 

Moreover,  West  Germany  must  be  re- 
garded. What  would  her  role  then  be?  All 
sorts  of  ugly  posslbUltles  arise.  Including  an 
attempt  to  make  her  own  way  with  the  So- 
viet Union;  or,  a  renascence  of  violent  na- 
tionalism. 

When  we  react  within  our  rights  to  force 
and  ahow  determination,  the  Russians  back 
away.  This  has  an  Incalculable  impact  on 
Weetem  Europe.  Our  allies.  I  beUeve.  would 
pause  and  reassess  their  poslUons  U  we  left 
Berlin.  Some  oitldae  us  for  too  much  In- 
flexibility now.  If  wa  ware  to  laava  Bsrlin. 
I  daraaay  they'd  bs  the  flrst  to  shrink  away 
from  such  a  move.  Even  the  oritloa.  as  after 
the  blockade,  would  not  want  to  eee  the 
United  SUtea  walk  out  of  BarUa. 

In  this  oontait,  ramambar  that  the  rifht 
of  self -datarmiaauoa  la  at  ataka.  Bow  oaa 
wa.  if  wa  abandon  Berlin  or  aeoapt  tha  type 
of  offer  the  Russians  make  now,  ganulBialy 
Juatlfy  aaU-detamOaatlon  in  other  paita  ot 
tba  world  T  Tou  oannot  glva  away  psopls 
who  do  not  balong  to  you. 

What  U  laifaly  forgottan,  I  think,  la  that 
there  la  no  orlals  in  BerUa.  Sound  ■ansa 
Uoaair  Not  at  all.  BerUn  Is  a  problem,  a 
nontlnnlng  problem  and  it  la  wrong  to 
apeak,  I  beUeve,  of  another  Berlin  crlala. 
The  crisis  that  exlsta  Is  a  Buropaan  crisis. 

Only  within  a  broader  settlement  in  Eu- 
rope can  there  be  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  Berlin  problem^.  UntU  that  day  arrives, 
the  United  States  must  for  Berliners,  espe- 
cially, and  Europeans.  generaUy.  remain  In 
Berlin  and  stay  steadfast  to  our  rights  there. 

As  I  have  promised,  I  wUl  periodically  visit 
Berlin.  I  returned  there  on  a  brief  visit  last 
month.  I  Intend  to  go  again  In  October — 
unless  the  schedule  Is  suddenly  altered  by 
some  new  Inflammation  of  the  problem. 
Then.  I  will  fly  to  Berlin  much  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  quote  a  state- 
ment General  Clay  made  in  this  article 
and  to  associate  myself  with  his  views. 
He  said: 

There  are  all  sorts  of  artful  plans  afoot 
and  high-sounding  propoeals  about  how  in- 
defensible it  is  for  us  to  stay  in  BerUn.  The 
theme  usually  Is :  Too  great  a  risk. 

I  beUeve  it  Is  much  worse  and  danger- 
ous, perhaps  catastrophic,  to  accept  a  pro- 
posal that  takes  us  out  of  Berlin. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  Greneral  Clay,  and  I  wovild 


hope  that  all  Members  of  this  Home 
would  share  that  outlook  with  him 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Iftr. 
Speaker,  to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  the  text  of  an  article  published 
in  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  1961,  following  my  visit  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

UifrrsD  Statss  Staitdino  Pnuc  on  Bssum: 

BaAOBICAS 

UJ3.  Repreeentatlve  Johk  BsAonias,  of 
South  Bend,  today  reported  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  determined  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  West  Berlin. 

Bkaoemas,  now  on  a  /tour  of  Russia,  said 
his  analysis  of  the  Berlin  situation  was  a 
result  of  a  visit  to  the  city  and  an  interview 
with  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  personal  repreeenta- 
tlve of  President  Kennedy. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Tribune,  BsADncAS,  a 
Democrat,  wrote : 

"General  Clay  told  me,  'In  aU  my  time  and 
experience  with  Berlin,  I  have  never  known 
our  Government  to  be  more  determinad  than 
It  is  today  or  to  have  taken  as  Etrong  a  poEl- 
tlon.'  General  Clay  made  this  statement  Mx 
reply  to  a  question  I  asked  him  during  a 
frank  S5-mlnute  discunlon  In  his  TJS.  miU- 
tary  headquarters  office  here  following  a 
half -day  tour  of  Communlst-controUed  East 
Berlin  which  Congressmen  Boaarr  Giahso. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and  Nkal  Ssczth, 
Democrat,  of  Iowa,  and  I  made. 

coNrmnrr  or  mosauc 

"  'I  am  confident.'  General  Clay  told  us. 
'that  the  morale  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin 
Is  strong  and  that  they  have  complete  oon- 
fldenoe  in  the  determination  of  the  Unltad 
States  and  tha  Alliea  to  maintain  thalr  fraa- 
dom.' 

"The  three  of  ua  oroaaad  tha  Una  that 
dlvldea  Bast  and  West  BerUa  this  monUag  at 
Prledrtohstraaae  in  the  Aaaarteaa  soaa,  tha 
only  aooaaa  point  aUU  ^ma  tollowtaff  ths 
oloalng  of  tha  bordar  on  August  It  a&d  arao- 
tlon  by  tha  Oommunlsta  of  a  ooaerata  waU. 
Tike  wall,  topped  by  barbed  wire,  atratehaa 
nearly  as  mllaa  throu^  the  taaart  ot  tha  olty. 

"Aooompaniad  by  two  UB.  Anay  oAoara, 
wa  drova  Into  Bast  BarUn  on  aa  Amy  bus 
and  tor  t  hours  movad  through  tha  atraais  of 
tha  Oommunlst  section.  T^e  eontraat  be- 
tween the  two  sections  ot  the  divided  elty 
la  striking,  almost  brutal. 

"Waat  Berlin  la  bustling,  proaperoua. 
crowded  with  can  and  wall-dreaaed  people 
on  the  streets.  The  store  windows  are  full 
of  attractive  products  and  at  night  neon 
lights  glow  up  and  down  the  main  avenues. 

BAST  IS  LirXX.BS8,  SOMBIS 

"Compared  to  the  West.  East  Berlin  Is  life- 
less and  somber.  The  pace  there  Is  slower, 
the  people  In  the  streets  fewer  and  older. 
The  'vopoB.'  or  green-uniformed  "people's  po- 
Uce.'  stand  on  street  comer  after  street 
corner. 

"Even  at  10  in  the  morning  we  saw  few 
people  in  the  Marx-Engels  Plats  or  Little 
Red  Square,  where  mUltary  demonstrations 
and  Communist  parades  are  held  where 
Khrushchev  has  spoken  on  several  occasions. 

"We  drove  down  the  famous  Unter  den  Lin- 
den and  then  down  Btallnallee  where  we 
stopped  to  see  the  statue  of  Joseph  Stalin 
which  is  across  the  street  from  the  East 
0«-man  Ministry  of  Touth  and  Recreation. 
As  I  looked  at  the  statue,  a  passing  Ger- 
man, probably  In  his  sixties,  caught  my  eye. 
Jerked  his  head  toward  the  statue  and  aald 
to  me  quickly  and  quietly,  Tncht  gutr,  'MO 
good!' 

"We  saw  few  Russians  In  East  Berlin,  one 
truckload   of  young  soldiers   and  elsewhere 
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otooB  wHnB  van 

"Alttkoucli  ««  w«i«  aurprlMd  to  ase  ao  few 
troops  oa  altlMr  th*  MAt  or  vest  aid*  ot  Ui« 
Brandenburi  Oate,  the  concrete  and  the 
bvbed  wire  made  an  Imposing  enough  bar- 
rier. 

"Betumlnc  to  West  Berlin  at  the  Frled- 
rlcbstraaM  ebeckpcdnt.  we  croaaed  the  wlilta 
line  that  marka  the  bordo'.  Twenty  feet 
from  the  line  on  each  aide  ot  the  narrow 
•treet  riaes  the  wall,  a  slab  of  concrete  3 
feet  high  and  tcq;>ped  by  alz  atrands  of  barbed 
wire.  A  few  refxigeea  atUl  trickle  through  to 
freedom  dally  but  no  man's  land  patrolled 
by  Communist  guards  la  making  the  fllgbt 
more  deadly  erery  day. 

"The  tension  that  we  in  America  feel  about 
Berlin  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface  of 
West  Berlin.  "We  bave  lived  through  so  many 
crises,'  Berllners  say. 

"But  more  careful  probing  In  oonversa- 
tlons  makes  clear  that  the  West  Berllners, 
too,  feel  thU  crlali  significantly  different. 

"It  is  the  concrete  wall  that  makes  the  dif  • 
ference — and  they  are  uneasy. 

"  "We  are  here  because  Berlin  Is  our  city.' 
one  Intelligent  and  sensitive  girl  In  her  twen- 
ties who  works  for  the  West  German  radio 
■tation  told  me. 

"  'But  we  can  stay  only  because  you  Amer- 
leans  are  here  and  help  us  to  stay.'  " 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  am  sure  I 
echo  the  views  of  all  Members  of  this 
House  and  all  the  American  people  in 
expressing  our  own  faith  in  the  courage 
of  the  people  of  West  Germany  and  in 
reiterating  to  them  our  united  determi- 
nation to  stand  with  them. 

I  suppose  that  the  thought  of  the 
people  of  West  Berlin  is  no  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Lutheran  bishop.  Bishop  Otto 
Dlbellus.  My  colleagues  and  I  passed 
the  church  in  the  East  Berlin  sector  in 
which  he  used  to  preach  from  time  to 
time  before  the  Communists  forbade  him 
any  longer  to  do  so.  Bishop  Dlbellus  In 
quoting  the  Eighteenth  Psalm,  I  think 
gummed  up  exactly  what  my  colleagues 
and  I.  and  I  am  sure,  the  American 
people  feel  about  the  meaning  of  Berlin 
and  the  abiding  faith  of  the  people  of 
West  Berlin  when  he  said: 

"By  my  Ood  have  I  leaped  over  a 
wall." 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  the  day  soon  come 
when  the  ignominy  of  the  wall  In  Berlin 
Is  removed  and  the  people  of  both  East 
and  West  Berlin  once  again  move  In 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EoMoitDSON] . 

Mr.  ISDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  first  anniversary  of  the  sealing  off 
of  East  Germany,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  for  a  mcxnoit  not  about  the  infa- 
mous wan — that  dark  and  hulking  mon- 
ument to  Communist  faith  and  Soviet 
futility — ^but  about  the  success  of  free- 
dom in  the  shadow  of  danger;  the  shin- 
ing example  of  free  men  and  women  liv- 
ing undaunted  on  the  raaor's  edge  of 
peril — ^wlth  expanding  prosperity  and 
hope— in  West  Berlin. 


The  building  of  a  free  society  itiere  on 
eMth.  bar  hundreds  of  thousands  sur^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  dangerJ  caimot 
be  obsoored  by  either  the  renakrkable 
Soviet  space  feat  of  the  last  sevefkl  days. 
or  by  the  peril  the  world  facee  if  the 
Russians  should  try  to  parlay  their  space 
success  into  a  muscle-flexing  challenge 
to  West  Berlin's  freedom  in  th^  period 
immediately  sdiead. 

It  Is  now  dear  that  the  Comtnunlsts 
made  one  of  the  strategic  bluiiders  of 
this  century  when  they  reared  |a  mute 
and  ugly  concrete  barrier  fori  them- 
selves beside  a  great  and  open  city — a 
city  in  which  people  are  free  to  noiove  and 
speak  and  think  as  they  please,  puildlng 
an  enriching  life  and  progresstte  com- 
munity for  all  the  world  to  see. 

The  Soviets  cannot  wipe  atot  with 
propaganda  or  advancing  armies,!  or  even 
with  space  feats,  the  unforgettiple  pic- 
ture the  world  has  gained  this  past  year 
of  the  failure  of  the  Communisti  jsystems 
when  placed  side  by  side  withi  a  free 
society  and  forced  to  compete  in  prac- 
tical, everyday  terms  that  peoplt  every- 
where understand. 

But  on  this  anniversary  of  the  wall, 
what  is  really  important  is  not  l^hat  the 
Communists  did,  or  may  do — ve  have 
come  to  expect  stupiditj'  and  harshness 
from  them — but  what  those  who  believe 
in  freedom  have  done,  and  now  are  do- 
ing. West  Berlin  provides  an  ^xample 
which  should  be  kept  well  in  mind,  what- 
ever the  challenge. 

I,  for  one.  am  proud  that  in  t^at  city 
the  West  is  meeting  a  great  test  con- 
structively, not  destructively,  ahd  with 
firmness,  not  foolhardiness. 

For  our  part.  Vice  President  Johnson 
set  exactly  the  right  note  when  he  visited 
West  Berlin  immediately  after  ihe  wall 
went  up.  His  words  are  to  be  remem- 
bered: 

To  the  survival  and  to  the  creatfte  future 
of  this  city  we  Americans  have  pledged,  in 
efTect,  what  our  ancestors  pledged  In  form- 
ing the  United  States  •  •  •  "ova  ftives,  our 
Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor." 

That  pledge  carries  America's  commit- 
ment and  determination,  for  ourselves 
and  for  West  Berlin.  PresideRit  Ken- 
nedy's pfompt  action  increasing  the  Na- 
tion's military  strength  gave  mgkcle  and 
meaning  to  our  pledge. 

The  President's  designation  of  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive in  Berlin,  and  the  augmenited  U.S. 
battle  group  that  was  sent  to  Ithe  city 
across  the  East  German  corridorj  demon- 
strated our  national  solidarit^r  there; 
and  General  Clay's  calm  tactics^  control 
thwarted  Soviet  attempts  to  tern6rize  the 
area  militarily  and  psychologically,  time 
and  time  again.  ! 

Among  the  people  of  West  ^erlin — 
those  on  the  frontline  of  this  cold  war 
battle — ^the  example  of  cool  courage  and 
personal  determination  provides  ^  stand- 
ard for  our  times. 

When  the  wall  went  up,  the  "West  Ber- 
llners did  not  panic  or  despair.'  Mayor 
Willy  Brandt  and  the  city's  othet^  leaders 
never  faltered  or  weakened.  TJie  city's 
economy  did  not  collapse  or  wljther. 

Instecui,  West  Berlin  has  stoo<}  firm  in 
spirit  and  in  conduct.    It  has  t^ot  been 


victimised  from  within  by  either  the 
faint  of  heart  or  the  foolhardy. 

Today.  West  Berlin  is  strong  of  heart 
and  also  strong  economically,  deeplte 
the  repeated  threats  to  it.  Its  shopa 
bulge  with  goods.  The  streets  are 
crowded  with  prosperous  dtliens  and 
more  than  200.000  automobiles.  Since 
the  first  blockade,  it  has  generated  330.- 
000  new  Jobs.  Since  the  walls,  it  has 
generated  job  openings  at  the  rate  of 
15,000  a  year;  and  it  now  has  available 
more  jobs  than  workers. 

The  city  is  also  once  again  a  rich  cul- 
tural capital,  as  well  as  Germany's  great- 
est industrial  center.  And  instead  of  an 
escaping  stream  of  refugees,  there  is  now 
a  growing  influx  from  West  Germany, 
particularly  of  young  people  with  con- 
fidence in  the  city  as  a  place  to  rear  their 
families  and  build  a  new  life. 

The  faith  of  the  people  of  West  Ber- 
lin has  been  tangibly  concurred  in  by  a 
steady  Inflow  of  private  American  in- 
vestments: A  new  IBM  building  which 
will  bring  computers  and  an  automation 
center  to  the  city;  the  continuing  prog- 
ress of  the  Warner-Lambert  pharmaceu- 
tical complex;  the  expanding  operations 
of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner  L 
Smith.  Yale  &  Towne  is  starting  a  new 
lock  factory,  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
is  planning  a  new  spark  plug  factory. 
Brunswick  is  even  building  new  bowling 
alleys  there — and  there  are  many  other 
American  investors,  as  there  were  before 
the  w^all,  who  believe  that  private  enter- 
prise must  also  take  its  stand  on  the  fron- 
tier of  freedom. 

In  contrast  to  the  lights  that  shine  In 
West  Berlin,  East  Berlin  today,  despite 
an  occasional  glittering  facade,  is  a  city 
drab  of  spirit  and  'x^onomically  de- 
pressed. At  times,  parts  of  it  are  almost 
deserted. 

The  surrounding  countryside  of  East 
Germany,  once  an  area  of  Eigrlcultura! 
surplus,  is  now  an  area  of  agricultural 
deficit,  despite  a  sharply  reduced  popula- 
tion. Once  a  producer  of  quality  goods, 
its  machine  products  are  often  so  ill 
made  that  they  have  embarrassed  So- 
viet bloc  aid  efforts  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Caught  in  a  closed  and  sullen  society, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  thousands  of  East 
Germans  still  seek  to  flee  despite  the  wall 
and  land  mines,  the  barbed  wires  ixnd 
tanks  and  machineguns. 

The  number  of  refugees  who  now  es- 
cape is  kept  closely  guarded  so  that  the 
Communists  will  never  know  how  badly 
East  Germany  is  still  being  bled.  But 
the  extent  of  unrest  and  latent  rebellion 
is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  some  400,000 
Soviet  troops,  plus  puppet  police,  are  re- 
quired to  keep  the  country  under  the  heel 
of  Russian  colonialism. 

The  contrast  between  West  Berlin  and 
the  closed  society  that  surrounds  it  is 
the  difference  between  freedom  and  com- 
munism— ^made  clear  anew  each  day  for 
all  the  world  to  see.  It  is  a  contrast  be- 
tween personal  liberty  and  political  slav- 
ery, between  individual  Initiative  and 
coercive,  bureaucratic  subjugatltxi.  be- 
tween life-giving  hoi)e  and  utter  despair. 

The  West  Berllners  are  building  their 
city  in  the  midst  of  danger,  knowing  that 
they  live  at  the  very  tip  of  the  sword  in 
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the  ttnigtle  between  Sast  and  West. 
Their  courage,  above  aU  their  steadfast- 
ness, is  a  measure  f  or  all  <rf  ua.  Better 
than  some  In  our  own  country,  they  aeem 
to  know  that  the  real  strmgth  needed  to 
combat  communism  is  buUt  not  of  bom> 
bast  and  belligerence,  nor  one-shot  solu- 
tions that  over-react  to  danger,  but 
comes  from  solid  economic  growth  and 
rising  Uving  staoMUrds  and.  above  aU.  a 
Stalwart  and  courageous  spirit  among 
rank  and  file  dticens. 

The  lesson  of  West  B^lln.  I  believe, 
provides  a  moral  for  free  people  through- 
out the  world.  A  lesson  in  courage  and 
strength,  most  certainly,  but  also  a  les- 
son in  perseverance  and  Industry. 
Above  all,  it  is  a  lesson  in  constructive 
determination  as  opposed  to  blind  flight 
or  destruction. 

In  building  an  open  society,  as  complex 
and  difficult  as  that  is,  while  communism 
relies  on  a  wall  and  now  an  ironically- 
timed  space  exploit.  West  Berlin  offers 
new  hope  for  freedom  everywhere — a 
freedom  guarded  with  miUtary  strength 
and  steadfastness,  but  actually  built  of 
the  work  and  will  of  many  free  people. 
That  for  me  Is  the  greatest  signiflcance 
of  West  Berlin  today — a  signiflcance  that 
we  in  this  country  must  keep  clearly  in 
mind. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BradcmasI  that  I  personally  am  very 
grateful  for  the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  as 
well  as  those  made  by  the  speakers  who 
preceded  him  and  the  speaker  who  has 
just  followed  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  privilege  of  a 
group  of  us  to  have  been  in  Berlin  this 
last  April  during  the  Easter  recess. 
Some  of  us  went  because  we  had  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  us  by  the  U.S. 
Army.  It  was  a  distinguished  group, 
headed  more  or  less  by  a  veteran  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ltbonati}. 
We  saw  for  ourselves  this  monument  to 
human  stupidity  known  as  the  Berlin 
wall.  We  saw  the  pathetic  little  memo- 
rials that  the  people  in  West  Berlin 
had  erected  In  honor  of  those  who  had 
jumped  out  of  some  windows  trying  to 
seek  freedom.  The  thing  we  could  not 
help  but  notice  was  that  the  Commu- 
nists were  trying  to  do  what  has  never 
succeeded  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and 
that  was  trying  to  fence  in  people.  Ob- 
viously, that  was  the  reason  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  wall.  But  it  is  a  most  pa- 
thetic thing  in  the  20th  century.  Were 
it  not  for  the  stamina  and  the  ability  of 
the  German  people  themselves,  I  am 
afraid  that  this  action  would  have  al- 
ready precipitated  hostilities  and  further 
bloodshed.  It  is  my  hope  that  because 
of  the  awareness  in  the  American  Con- 
gress and  among  the  American  people, 
as  epitomized  and  reflected  in  the  re- 
marks today  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana and  his  colleagues,  it  is  there  that 
I  feel  the  hope  really  is,  the  fact  that  our 
Nation  as  the  No.  1  leader  of  freedom  and 
liberty  is  very  much  aware  of  this  tragic 
sjrmbol  that  is  represented  by  the  Berlin 
wall. 
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So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  eoodude,  as  I 
started,  by  eongratulatlnt  slneerehr  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BbaabmasI  .  and  my  other  colleagues 
for  taking  time  out  on  this  day  to  mark 
the  anniversary  of  this  terrible  coDstruo- 
tion  known  as  the  Berlin  wall. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  hie  eloquent  and 
gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  previously  this 
afternoon  on  this  first  anniversary  of 
the  construction  of  this  hideoiis  wall. 
This  ugly  barrier  between  East  and  West 
Berlin  really  has  to  be  seen  and  exam- 
ined firsthand  in  order  for  its  meaning 
to  be  truly  comprehended.  It  brings 
into  focus  the  one  symbolic  object  of  the 
hideous  and  the  evil  of  the  totalitarian 
mind.    It  may  be  unique  in  history.     In 

medieval  times  cities  might  have  built 
walls  around  themselves  to  protect  their 
citizens  from  invasion  or  from  maraud- 
ing agerressors.  But  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  civilized  mankind  that  a  wall  has 
been  built  around  a  city  to  keep  its  own 
people  in.  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
this  hideous  structure  last  October  In 
Berlin.  For  27  miles  its  cold  gray  con- 
crete separates  the  city,  brother  from 
brother,  child  from  mother,  friend  from 
friend.  It  rises  to  a  height  that  shuts 
off  vision  and  set  into  its  concrete  top 
are  irregular  rows  of  broken  glass,  rein- 
forced by  outward  slanting  lines  of 
barbed  wire.  The  manpower  and  ma- 
terial which  went  into  its  construction 
might  otherwise  have  built  3,000  modem 
homes  for  East  Berlin,  a  city  which  Is 
short  of  decent  housing.  The  money  It 
absorbed  could  otherwise  have  mended 
many  hideous  scars  of  war  that  still  mar 
the  once  fah-  face  of  East  Berlin.  Or  it 
could  have  been  used  to  ease  the  much 
human  misery  in  that  citadel  of  suf- 
fering.   But  instead  they  built  a  wall. 

It  stands  for  all  the  world  to  see,  an 
act  of  fearful  desperation.  The  con- 
struction of  this  wall  by  the  Communist 
puppet  state  of  East  Germany  is  a  con- 
fession to  the  world  that  not  only  were 
they  unable  to  build  a  worker's  paradise 
in  14  years,  they  were  unable  to  build 
even  a  sufficiently  attractive  society  to 
hold  their  own  people. 

Prior  to  the  constniction  of  this  wall. 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay  believes  that  the 
Communist  regime  of  Walter  Ulbricht 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  bleeding 
through  its  pores  as  3.500  of  its  citizens 
daily  fled  its  terror  and  its  joyless  uni- 
formity. To  find  freedom  through  the 
escape  hatch  of  East  Berlin  while  the 
Communists  have  greatly  stanched  the 
flow  with  their  wall  of  concrete  and 
their  Communist  armed  patrol,  about 
35  people  a  day  were  still  managing  to 
climb,  crawl,  burrow  or  swim  Into  West 
Berlin  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

This  wall  has  made  East  Berlin  a 
prison.  No  effort  has  been  spared  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists  to  snuff  out 
across  its  path  every  flickering  candle  of 
free  expression,  of  free  communication. 


m  seeUons  vbere  the  Um  mptnUtam 
Bast  and  West  eolneidei  with  the  outer 
waUs  or  apeurtmoat  buUdtnga.  even  tte 
windows  which  opened  onto  the  Waat 
have  been  brieked  over,  orude^.  but 
effectively,  denying  East  Berllnen  the 
very  sight  of  their  more  attraettve  ateter 
city.  No  expoMe  has  been  spared  to 
Jam  the  radio  broadcasts  whlefa  hav« 
been  bringing  the  light  Of  truth  Into  that 
prison  state.  So  fearful  are  the  Com- 
munists of  the  free  interchange  of  ideas 
and  the  free  availability  of  truthful  in- 
formation that  they  spent  more  money 
jamming  those  broadcasts  to  prevent 
their  behig  heard  witbm  thehr  prison 
state  than  we  spent  on  the  broadcasts 
themselves. 

How  obvious  it  must  be  to  all  who  see 
It  that  the  Communist  masters  of  the 
prison  state  could  not  endure  the  con- 
tinued comparison  between  these  two 
halves  of  the  same  city,  the  one  slave  and 
the  other  free. 

If  all  the  people  of  the  world  could  but 
inspect  this  wall  and  see  the  stark  and 

vivid  contrast  of  life  on  those  two  sides 
there  would  be  no  Communist  problem 
anywhere. 

Today  this  wall  is  a  major  focal  point 
of  the  world's  attention.  Its  meaning  Is 
profound.  It  transcends  the  temporal- 
ity of  headlines.  Its  very  concept  epito- 
mizes that  which  is  restrictive  and  re- 
pressive. How  symbolic  this  long  and 
ragged  barrier  of  unsightly  cement  slabs 
topped  with  barbed  wire  and  cruel  Jag- 
ged glass.  It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Inhumanl^  of  those 
who  think  that  people  can  be  caged  like 
animals.  It  stands,  this  wall,  a  horri- 
fying monument  to  that  pfaUoeophy 
which  strives  to  M'ect  about  the  htnnan 
mind  impervious  barricades  to  undesir- 
able thought  and  generally  tries  to  Iso- 
late the  human  spirit  from  Him  who 
gave  It  birth.  It  disUlls  into  uglier  form 
the  very  essence  of  brute  force  which 
ever  seeks  to  triumph  over  reason.  Yet 
it  shall  not  prevail.  All  history  cries  out 
against  it,  and  the  voice  of  man,  ascend- 
ing to  ever  higher  planes  of  reason, 
echoes  through  the  corrtdors  of  time  to 
damn  the  wall. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  .California  (Mr. 

COHELAN  ] . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  BCr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  my  ecdieague, 
the  gmtleman  from  Indiana,  for  his 
vision  and  foresight  In  asking  for  this 
time  to  discourse  on  this  tremendous  sub- 
ject at  this  time  and  on  this  day.  My 
colleague  from  Indisma  has  spoikea  here 
today  of  that  gray  testament  to  the  Com- 
munist mentality,  the  Berlin  waU.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eo- 
M0HD60N]  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  have  also  pointed  out  the 
hardy  vitality  of  West  Berlin  and  of  free- 
dom. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  on  this  anni- 
versary to  look  closer  to  home — to  some 
of  the  meaning  of  what  has  happened, 
almost  4,000  miles  from  our  nearest 
shore,  for  ourselves. 

Through  the  press,  television,  and  ra- 
dio, Americans  have  come  to  see  the  peo- 
ple and  buildings  and  streets  of  West 
Berlin,  and  the  wall  Itself,  quite  as  well 
as  many  other  parts  of  our  own  country. 
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Hie  put  year  has  bnMigfat  Into  mlllifflw 
of  UjB.  homes  the  vivid  picture  of  a  dty 
much  like  Chicago,  Seattle,  Kaneas  City. 
Beaton,  or  Houston. 

I  b^eve  there  Is  need  to  be  equally 
explicit  about  West  Berlin  in  terms  of 
our  own  national  policies  and  individual 
resolve.  For  two  historic  ssrstems — ours 
and  the  Soviet  Union's— are  pitted  in 
direct  conf  rmtation  and  urgent  competi- 
tion there.  No  feats  in  space,  nor  the 
signing  of  any  separate  treaty,  can  really 
change  the  precarious  testing  in  depth 
that  Is  going  on  in  that  city  between  these 
two  great  powers.  Only  the  long  and  de- 
Uboittte  perseverance  of  the  free  world 
can  assure  lasting  victory  in  this  strug- 
gle. 

Some  of  the  essential  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  by  this  country  from  the  events 
of  the  last  year  in  Berlin,  I  believe,  are 
these: 

First,  it  has  again  been  demonstrated 
that  strength  is  the  essential  precondi- 
tion to  securing  peace  and  freedom — 
strength  in  blimt  military  terms,  and 
strength  of  will  and  conviction. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
would  overrun  West  Berlin  without  the 
slightest  qualm  if  this  country  did  not 
have  the  power  and  determination  to 
fight  for  that  beleaguered  city  with  what- 
ever means  might  be  required.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  rapid  Increase  in  our 
military  strength  and  his  unequivocal  re- 
affirmation that  we  will  stand  firm  there, 
whatever  the  consequences,  are  language 
that  even  the  Soviets  understand. 

But  equally  important,  the  Commu- 
nists would  subvert  West  Berlin  from 
within  if  its  people  did  not  have  the 
fortitude  to  persevere  regardless  of  the 
danger.  In  this,  too,  strength  of  arms 
and  q>irit  are  the  decisive  factor. 

Second,  our  future,  and  the  future  of 
the  free  world,  are  now  inseparably 
linked  to  the  continued  freedom  of  West 
Berlin.  Let  Chairman  Khrushchev  not 
doubt  that  for  even  a  single  moment. 

Tht  Nation's  three  Presidents  since 
World  War  n  have  pledged  that  without 
equivocation,  and  the  country  stands 
with  them  in  that  commitment,  with 
practical  unanimity. 

As  Henry  Schwartz  wrote  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times: 

II  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  Impose  Its  will 
on  the  West  regarding  this  Issue,  It  would  be 
a  major  defeat  with  the  most  i>rofoand  po- 
litical and  psychological  potentialities. 

Neither  President  Kennedy  nor  the 
American  people  could  be  firmer  that 
that  shall  not  happen,  whatever  the  cost. 

Third,  free  men  and  women  are  more 
than  a  match  for  communism  when 
called  upon  to  support  their  essential  in- 
terests and  liberties.  Certainly  that  Is 
reflected  in  the  response  of  not  only  the 
people  of  West  Berlin,  but  of  America, 
since  the  wall  went  up  a  year  ago  to- 
day. 

A  timely  comment  that  points  to  the 
same  ultimate  historic  conclusion  was 
made  by  Allen  Dulles  Just  this  last  week. 
While  speaking  In  San  Francisco,  he  said 
that  after  many  years  of  Intensive  stu''y 
of  communism  he  is  "a  confirmed  cp- 
timist."  His  reason  was  that — 


Communism  1b  still  trying  to  w^I  off  Its 
subject  populations  at  a  poignant  tiine  when 
everywhere  the  human  Instincts,  uie  logic 
of  existence,  in  the  mld-SOth  cennry,  call 
for  a  coming  together  of  mankind  in  the 
sharing  of  ideas,  of  resources,  of  cultures, 
and  experience.  ! 

The  drama  of  Berlin  documeti|ts  that 
personal  Judgment  with  movit^g  elo- 
quence. 

The  fourth  point  that  I  want  to  draw 
from  the  events  of  the  last  year  In  West 
Berlin,  is  the  importance  of  lowing  at 
our  problems  abroad  as  they  really  are, 
as  specific  demanding,  widely  diverse 
challenges  to  be  met  and  won. 

In  circumstances  such  as  those  when 
the  wall  went  up  and  the  life  of  a  great 
city  has  had  to  be  assured,  thAt  is  no 
time  for  easy  gimmicks,  nor  to  letislogans 
and  oversimplifications  substltjite  for 
firm  and  rational  policies  that  nx^t  cope 
with  a  wide  variety  of  conditions  as  they 
actually  are,  not  as  someone  mig^t  want 
them  to  be. 

The  West  is  winning  in  West  Berlin  be- 
cause it  is  facing  real  problems  ftnd  real 
needs,  while  the  Soviets  have  flailed  on 
their  side  of  the  wall  because  thjey  have 
tried  to  impose  a  rigid  ideology  and  an 
arbitrary  state  of  mind.  | 

It  is  imperative  in  Berlin,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  that  we  continue  to  look  at 
the  hard  realities  as  they  reaUy  are — 
that  our  firmness  be  constituted!  not  of 
blind  bullheadedness  but  of  confident 
strength  and  flexibility,  or  resilience  and 
perseverance.  Let  no  one  dotjbt  our 
unity  of  purpose — our  determination  to 
be  victorious.  But  let  no  one  seek  to 
deny  our  leaders  and  the  Nation  kn  arse- 
nal of  various  weapons  and  means  to 
achieve  that  victory.  A  great  (fijsservice 
is  done  by  the  extremist  few  who  Iconf use 
the  country's  genuine  unity  of  purpose 
with  the  diversity  of  means — thje  range 
of  skills  and  subtlety — needed  tjo  carry 
on  this  battle. 

The  flfth  and  final  point  that  1 1  think 
needs  to  be  brought  home  on  this  anni- 
versary of  the  wall,  is  that  the  greatest 
demand  upon  us  in  Berlin  is  not  behind 
but  ahead — perhaps  imminently!  ahead. 

The  threatened  signing  of  tin  East 
German  treaty  by  Khrushchev,  conceiv- 
ably in  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  space 
feat — the  possibilities  of  a  trip  by  the 
Soviet  Premier  to  New  York-^-to  the 
XJ:S. — to  defend  and  proclaim  li^  peril- 
ous objective  in  Berlin — our  imlnediate 
and  long-range  protection  of  tt^e  free- 
dom and  individual  confidence  Of  West 
Berliners,  and  the  repeated  testing  and 
reassertion  of  our  access  to  that  city :  in 
events  such  as  these  the  c>eriod  ahead  is 
heavy  with  responsibility  and  conse- 
quences for  all  of  us.  | 

Courage  will  be  needed,  but '  so  will 
exacting  competence  and  dclliberate 
judgment.  We  are  united  in  ou^^  deter- 
mination to  stand  firm  in  West  Berlin. 
But  our  objective  Is  not  merely  Ito  hold 
back  the  Communists  but  nuclear  holo- 
caust as  well. 

In  this  task  the  President  is  isntitled 
to  the  full  backing  of  the  entire  jNation. 
In  the  weeks  and  months  aheap  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  delicate  discus- 
sions— discussions  which  reinforce  our 
vitiU  interest  in  West  Berlin  yefi  recog- 


nize, as  President  Kennedy  said  a  year 
ago: 

V7e  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's  historical 
concerns  about  their  security  In  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  after  a  series  of  ravaging 
invasions — and  we  believe  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out  which  will  help  to  meet  those 
concerns,  and  make  It  possible  for  both  se- 
curity and  freedom  to  exist  in  this  troubled 
area. 

For  it  Is  not  the  freedom  of  VITeat  Berlin 
which  is  "abnormal"  In  Germany  today,  bnt 
the  situation  in  that  entire  divided  country. 
If  anyone  doubts  the  legality  of  our  rights 
in  Berlin,  we  are  ready  to  have  it  submitted 
to  International  adjudication.  If  anyone 
doubts  the  extent  to  which  our  presence  is 
desired  by  the  p>ecple  of  West  Berlin,  com- 
pared to  East  German  feelings  about  their 
regime,  we  are  ready  to  have  that  question 
submitted  to  a  free  vote  In  Berlin  and.  If 
possible,  among  all  the  German  people.  And 
let  us  hear  at  that  time  from  the  a>4  mUlion 
refugees  who  have  fled  the  Conununlst  regime 
In  East  Germany — voting  for  Western-type 
freedom  with  their  feet. 

In  tills  difficult  passage  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  voices  of  little  confidence 
that  deny  the  capacity  of  this  Nation 
of  Yankee  traders  and  southern  stal- 
warts to  conduct  such  negotiations  suc- 
cessfully, in  the  best  interest  of  ourselves 
and  the  people  of  West  Berlin  and  free 
people  everywhere.  And  I  hope  there 
will  be  none  here  who  will  forfeit  to 
others  abroad  the  ultimate  decision  as 
to  how  we  should  steer  oiu*  course  and 
conduct  our  defense  of  freedom  in  West 
Berlin  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Berlin  wall  is  not  Just  a  phirsical 
obstruction  but  a  state  of  mind.  The 
Soviets  have  not  solved  their  basic  prob- 
lems but  only  intensified  them  with  this 
barrier.  I  hope  there  will  be  none  in 
this  country  who  will  similarly  seek  to 
wall  off  our  contacts  and  our  seeking  for 
peace  and  freedom  and  mutual  xuider- 
standing  in  the  world. 

We  are  at  a  great  testing  point  in  his- 
tory. In  an  age  of  intercontinental  mis- 
siles and  hydrogen  boml>s.  this  can  be  a 
time  that  tests  the  stamina  and  clear- 
headedness of  not  just  our  leaders  but 
our  entire  citizenry. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  final  outcome. 
But  let  us  recognize  that  it  will  take  the 
strength  and  perseverance  and  patience 
of  every  American.  That  is  the  real  im- 
portance of  Berlin  for  all  of  us  today. 

Mr.  BRAOEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Calif omia  for 
his  penetrating  analysis;  and  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Hagam].  . 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  echo  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Braoexas]  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  CoHi- 
lan],  regarding  the  determination  of  our 
country  to  remain  firm  in  our  stand 
against  the  Communists  in  Blast  Berlin. 

Last  year  President  Kennedy  let  the 
world  know  in  no  uncertain  terms  where 
we  stood  against  communism;  and  as 
one  Member  of  Congress  I  am  with  him 
today  and  with  all  the  leaders  of  this 
Government  in  not  backing  up  one  Inch 
against  the  Communists  in  East  Berlin 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  views  that  have  been  expressed  by 
a  number  of  Members  who  have  preceded 
me.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  prepared 
any  remarks  in  advance  concerning  the 
subject,  and  I  regret  there  are  not  more 
Members  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

I,  too,  was  in  West  Berlin  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  NATO  Conference  in  Paris 
last  year.  The  West  BerUn  Govem- 
mert  invited  all  members  of  NATO  to 
come  to  West  Berlin  and  see  this  hor- 
rible wall.  We  were  guests  there  of  the 
West  Berlin  Oovemment.  We  saw  what 
had  happened  and  how  families  were 
separated. 

Many  of  us  crossed  the  line,  as  did  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  saw  the 
great  contrast  between  the  free  West 
Berliners  and  the  persons  under  Com- 
munist domination  in  the  East.  There 
was  a  tragic  day  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
many and  in  the  history  of  Berlin.  The 
people  with  whom  we  talked  could  speak 
of  nothing  else  except  August  13,  when 
the  wall  was  thrown  across  the  border. 
One  thing  that  does  occur  to  me  at 
the  time  Meml>ers  are  bewailing  the  fact 
this  wall  was  built  is  that  it  stands  as 
a  wall  not  only  to  confine  the  East  Ber- 
liners but  of  our  policies  at  the  time. 

Ycu  know.  General  Clay  said  "the 
wall  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
be  built."  Our  Berlin  commanders  were 
dependent  on  orders  from  Washington. 
Thej'  immedUtely  requested  histruc- 
tiont  and  they  received  none  until  after 
the  \vall  was  built.  A  portion  was  built, 
then  the  Communists  waited  a  while  to 
see  what  was  going  to  happen.  Nothing 
hapi;«ned  on  the  side  of  the  free  world, 
so  they  completed  the  Job. 

I  liad  occasion  to  talk  to  an  East  Ber- 
lin ])oliceman  who  had  escaped  from 
East  Germany.  We,  with  a  group  of 
othei-  members.  In  talking  to  this  young 
policeman  asked  him.  "Young  man. 
what  were  your  instructions  at  the  time 
this  wall  was  constructed,  if  the  West- 
em  people  came  in  and  knocked  it 
dowr?  Were  your  instructions  to 
fight'" 

He  said.  "We  had  no  such  instruc- 
tions Our  only  Instructions  were  to 
retreat  and  protect  the  state  bulldtags." 
Apiaarently  they  were  testing  us.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  stood  up  to  the 
test,  and  I  think  the  wall  is  a  monument 
to  inesolution.  We  should  not  forget 
that  we  have  some  responsibility  for  the 
existence  of  this  wall  as  it  now  stands. 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  g3ntleman  yield? 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the 
genth-man  from  Illinois. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BradimasI  for  tak- 
ing the  time  today  to  mark  this  first 
anniversary.  He  has  a  long  history  in 
Congress  of  standing  up  and  pointing 
out  the  evils  of  communism,  and  cer- 
tainly by  marking  this  anniversary 
today  he  again  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  join  in  pointing  out  how  the  Berlin 
wall  is  a  monument  to  Commimist 
bankruptcy. 
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There  are  those,  of  course,  who  might 
say  the  wall  should  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  up.  That  is  a  tactical  situ- 
ation I  would  not  want  to  get  Into,  not 
having  all  the  facts.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  wall  today  throughout  the 
world  stands  as  a  symbol,  as  a  roninder 
to  people  throughout  the  whole  world 
how  completely  fallacious  are  the  prom- 
ises of  communism.  This  wall  was  put 
up  to  stop  thousands  of  East  Germans 
from  crossing  into  West  Germany  be- 
cause they  have  seen  the  full  bankruptcy 
of  Communist  ideology.  This  was  the 
only  thing  that  the  Communists  could 
do.  There  is  no  promise  in  communism 
and  this  wall  certainly  demonstrate*  that 
the  only  thing  Communists  can  do  Is  to 
build  walls  around  their  prison  camps. 
The  Berlin  wall  is  a  symbol  of  the  same 
wall  that  exists,  maybe  not  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  around  the  Catholic  world.  The 
nations  of  Europe  manifest  it. 

The  fact  that  this  country,  the  aUies 
and  President  Kennedy,  have  taken  a 
forthright  position  when  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev threatened  to  make  a  separate 
peace  with  East  Germany,  when  the 
President  of  these  United  States  stated 
we  were  not  going  to  retreat  from  our  po- 
sition in  Berlin,  we  forced  the  Commu- 
nists to  take  this  action  of  building  the 
wall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
wall  had  to  go  up  demonstrates  the  de- 
cisiveness of  the  President  in  dealing 
with  the  crisis  in  Berlin.  Today.  I  sub- 
mit, some  7  or  8  months  have  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Khrushchev  made  his  arro- 
gant boast  that  he  was  going  to  sign  a 
separate  peace  treaty  with  the  East  Ger- 
mans. We  have  said  "You  go  ahead  and 
do  what  you  want,  but  we  will  not  recog- 
nize them,  because  we  have  inherent 
rights  In  Berlin  and  we  intend  to  main- 
tain those  rights  and  not  budge  on  the 
situation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  called  up  175.000 
reservists.  These  men  have  written  a 
glorious  page  in  American  history  be- 
cause they  have  demonstrated  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  we  meant  business  in 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  submit  that  these  two 
cosmonauts  now  flying  around  the  world 
have  beoi  launched  by  the  Soviets  at  this 
particular  time  in  order  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
does  not  know  what  to  do  about  Berlin. 
He  has  made  a  threat  to  us  and  to  the 
world  to  get  us  out  of  Berlin.  We  have 
taken  on  that  threat  and  we  have  said 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  buUied  out 
Of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  perhaps  there  is 
a  connection  between  the  timing  of  these 
two  flights  today — yesterday  and  the 
day  before — to  divert  attention  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  which  manifests  the  full 
tragedy  and  despotism  of  international 
CMnmimism.  This  wall  stands  today  as 
a  symbol  to  all  free  people  throughout 
the  world  that  the  only  way  communism 
can  survive  is  to  put  people  behind  walls 
or  to  put  them  up  against  walls  with 
bayonets.  I  do  not  think  this  wall  has 
attracted  one  single  follower  to  the 
Communist   cause.    But,   on    the   con- 


trary, they  have  shown  the  world  the  full 
ugUness  of  international  «vw«tw»|w«am» 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tnrt^arm  iMx,  BbabbxasI 
for  arranging  this  period  today  ao  that 
we  could  discuss  the  fun  meaning  of  f^^ 
ugly  wall.  I  was  In  Berlin  last  Novem- 
ber, and  one  really  cannot  api»reciate 
how  ugly  is  the  symbol  of  this  wall  until 
one  sees  It.  When  one  sees  members  of 
famUies  separated  by  a  great  waU  and 
sees  those  who  would  very  qolckly  de- 
nounce this  administration  for  not 
moving  forthrightly  at  the  time— cer- 
tainly we  could  have  stepped  it  and,  as 
I  say,  I  would  not  get  into  the  tactical 
situation  on  this— but  the  facts  remain, 
whether  we  planned  It  this  way  or  not. 
the  Communists  have  built  their  own 
symbol  to  the  despotism  and  their 
brutality  m  putting  up  this  wall. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  say  in  response  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio,  for  whom  I  entertain 
a  special  affection,  because  his  mother 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  given 
birth  to  him  in  my  omgreeslonal  dis- 
trict— and  I  say  this  as  gently  as  I  can 

I  hope  very  much  that  what  we  are  say- 
ing here  this  afternoon  can  be  said  In  a 
bipartisan  way  and  that  nothhig  which 
the  gentleman  may  wish  to  say  can  be 
interpreted  as  diminishing  the  sense  of 
xuilted  determination  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  own 
remarks  in  suiq;>ort  of  the  people  of  West 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  say.  more- 
over, that  If  the  gentleman— and  I 
reiterate  that  I  am  sure  we  stand  as  one 
at  this  particular  pointr— that  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  turn  his  mind  back  to  the 
situation  1  year  ago  when  at  about 
1:S0  in  the  morning  on  the  ISth  of  Au- 
gust 1961.  the  tanks  began  to  rumble  and 
the  wall  began  to  go  up.  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  response  that  we  were 
able  to  make  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  not  purely  a  unilateral 
response.  This  is  so  because  we  stand 
with  our  allies  in  NATO  and  in  West- 
ern Europe.  It  is  particularly  Important 
that  we  should  seek  Just  as  much  con- 
crete support  as  we  possibly  can  on  so 
potentially  explosive  a  situation  as  that 
in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  say,  more- 
over, to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Dkvinc]  that  I  sat  for  35  minutes  in  the 
office  of  General  Clay  in  Berlin  last  faU. 
I  questioned  him  about  his  attitude 
toward  the  posture  of  our  Government 
in  Berlin.     He  said  to  me: 

In  all  my  time  and  experience  with  Ber> 
Un— 

Which  I  dare  say  is  more  than  that 
either  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
certainly  more  than  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana — 

I  have  nerer  known  our  Oovemment  to  be 
more  determined  than  it  is  today  or  to  have 
taken  ao  strong  a  position. 

General  Clay  added: 

I  am  confident  that  the  moral*  of  the 
people  of  West  BerUn  la  •trong  and  that 
they  have  complete  r^nnA^r^^^  iq  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  and  tha 
AlUes  to  mnin^ttt.1  their  Iteedota. 
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Ut.  Irvine.  Ifr.  Bpeakm,  I  thank 
the  Kentlcman  from  IniM«n»  for  yteld- 
Ing  to  me.  I  might  sajr  the  gentleman 
repreeente  a  very  flne  dietztet  In  north- 
em  nulla&a.  I  not  only  was  bom  in 
Sooth  Bend,  but  returned  to  attend  law 
school  at  the  Univezsity  of  Notre  Dame. 

Again,  referring  to  the  infamoos  wall 
separating  the  East  and  West  Berlin 
zones,  I  agree  with  the  goitleman  that 
we  have  biiMurtisan  unity  in  our  desire 
to  demoostrate  to  the  people  in  West 
Berlin  and  West  Germany  that  Ameri- 
cans stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  our 
desire  to  thwart  the  advances  of  the 
Communists  and  their  insidious  godless 
philosophy. 

My  previous  remarks  were  directed  to 
the  initial  action,  or  inaction  if  you 
please,  by  those  in  -Jxe  administration 
upon,  wbom  rests  the  responsibility  to 
make  fast,  hard  decisions,  and  to  formu- 
late our  foreign  policy.  Again,  may  I 
say,  evidence  indicates  we  did  not  take 
dedsive  action  nor  encourage  our  allies 
on  August  13.  1961.  The  wall  is  the  re- 
sult, and  there  is  imderstandable  bitter- 
ness because  the  Western  Powers  stood 
by  and  permitted  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Bffr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  merely  like  to  point  out.  in  sup- 
port of  what  the  gentleman  has  Just  said 
about  the  matter  of  taking  the  barrier 
down,  the  comments  which  appear  in  to- 
day's edition  of  the  Evening  Star  In  Mr. 
Crosby  Noyes  verifying  special  report  on 
the  wall  in  Berlin.  These  comments  ap- 
pear on  page  12  of  the  Washington  Star: 

nrom  the  first  (Uy.  debate  over  Western 
reaction  to  the  Commiinlst  move  raged 
fiercely.  Yet  no  one  In  thoee  early  dajrs  ever 
aerloualy  considered  xislng  force  to  break  the 
barrier.  And  for  all  the  lnq;>lred  after- 
thoughts about  what  might  have  been  done 
at  eome  other  time,  no  one  has  seriously  eao.- 
sldered  It  since. 

The  same  article  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  what  may  have  been  viewed  by 
some  as  a  psychological  victory  for  the 
Communists  at  that  time  has  since 
dearly  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
P8ych(riogicaI  defeat  for  the  Communists 
In  Europe. 

Iffr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  At  this  time  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

SCRWDTGIL]. 

Mr.  8CHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  this  cnring  and  lamenting 
about  the  wall  in  Berlin.  It  is  something 
to  cry  about,  it  ts  something  to  lament 
about.  It  is  a  terrible  thing.  It  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  regretted:  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Braok- 
XASl  and  others  who  have  spoken  on  it 
and  have  pointed  out  some  very  sig- 
nificant things  that  we  need  called  to 
our  attention  periodically.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing Germany  last  Eastertime  with  a  con- 
gressional delegation.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  visit  Germany  and  note  the  feelings 
that  they  have  for  freedom  and  the  at- 
titude they  have  toward  our  coimtry  and 
our  soldier  boys  who  are  stationed  there. 
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I  also  visited  Berlin.     I  can 
what  has  already  been   said 
pointing  out  that  this  truly  is 
paradoxes;  it  is  a  city  of  cont: 
is  a  showplaee  within  a  city  w! 
anny  and  freedom  exist  side-by 
la  refreshing  for  those  of  us 
freedom  to  note  the  difference 
vails  on  both  sides  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  _„„__. 
that  when  I  visited  Check  Point  Charley. 
as  I  imagine  all  of  you  did  when  you 
were  there,  I,  like  you,  had  a  very  de- 
pressing feeling.  I  could  see  ttiat  con- 
crete wall  which  I  have  since  galled  a 
concrete  example  of  lack  of  faith  in  a 
system,  an  example  of  the  Comtnimists' 
own  lack  of  faith  in  their  own  system, 
and  then  I  saw,  as  you  did,  the  barbed 
wire  above  that  wall.  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  point  out  that  barbed  wire 
was  invented  in  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  animals  in  a  corral  and  protect- 
ing them  against  dangers,  mftking  it 
more  easy  for  hxunan  beings  to  move 
about. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoffe  (Mr. 
Bttskk  of  Kentucky).  The  tim^  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BidAosMAS] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  permission  to 
proceed  for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempope.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  to  the  ge^itleman 
that  there  are  other  special  ordeal's  pend- 
ing; the  gentleman  may  want^  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  special  order 
following  those  now  scheduled. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speakjir,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  friend  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Devine  ]  )oe  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  tbat  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pii«kAN]  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend]  his  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speakd .  I  did 
not  rise  to  talk  sufittciently  that  J  should 
care  for  permission  to  revise  anq  extend 
my  remarks.  i 

I  only  wanted  to  ask  the  question — Is 
it  not  passing  strange  that  one  man  can 
drive  a  truck  through  that  Berlin  wall 
and  knock  so  many  of  these  bricks  down. 
and  all  the  great  powers  of  tbie  world 
have  not  been  able  to  remove  ott  to  tear 
down  one  brick  in  that  wall?  Accord- 
ing to  West  German  statistics,  over 
11,000  East  Germans  have  maciaged  to 
make  good  their  escape  to  freedom  since 
the  wall  went  up. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  :^ear  ago 
today  communism  admitted  j  defeat. 
For.  on  August  13. 1961.  when  thcy  closed 
the  border  between  East  and  We«t  Berlin 
by  erecting  a  concrete  curtain  fco  deny 
freedom  to  the  people  of  East  Berlin,  the 
Communists  laid  before  the  w>^rld  in- 
,  dellble  evidence  of  the  decay  of  4;ommu- 
nism. 

By  putting  up  their  reviled  Kfall,  the 
Communists  may  have  retarded  the  flow 
of  East  Germans  who  yearn  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  West,  but  it  has  failed  to  stifle 
their  spirit.  Decent  men  everywhere 
hope  that  the  Reds  will  soon  recognize 


their  folly — that  the  wall  has  created 
more  unrest  than  it  has  obscured — and 
realize  that  it  stands  as  an  evil,  ridiculous 
monument  to  their  failure. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
where  he  referred  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoiid  on  the  matter  of 
the  Berlin  wall. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONSERVATION  OP  FARMS  AND 
FARMERS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Ktl]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Development  recently 
published  a  report  on  agriculture  which 
recommends  a  planned  decrease  in  the 
number  of  farmers. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  report. 

I  will  concede  that  there  are  citizens 
still  classed  as  farmers  by  the  census  bu- 
reau who  live  on  very  small  acreages 
which  cannot  possibly  produce  a  sulll- 
cient  income.  These  people  are  located 
primarily  in  the  South  and  in  cutover 
areas  of  the  Northwest.  They  are  not 
actually  farmers  in  the  true  sense.  They 
do  constitute  a  serious  problem.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment report  goes  beyond  considera- 
tion of  this  group. 

First  of  all.  it  must  be  noted  that  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  farmers  does 
not  of  itself  reduce  the  number  of  acres 
in  production.  It  should  also  be  under- 
stood that  if  farmers  continue  to  leave 
agriculture  at  the  same  rate  they  have 
been  disappearing,  no  artificial  means 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  farm  popu- 
lation. The  trend  should  be  reversed 
rather  than  encouraged. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment report  has  been  received  optimis- 
tically in  many  quarters.  The  idea  looks 
good  when  considered  in  general  terms. 
The  impracticality  becomes  apparent 
when  we  deal  in  specifics. 

Like  many  Members  of  Congress,  I  live 
in  a  small  town.  This  is  an  ideal  place 
to  live  and  to  rear  a  family.  It  is  a  town 
so  small  that  there  are  no  strangers. 
Yet,  it  is  big  enough  to  serve  as  the  hub 
of  a  rural  economy.  Much  of  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  of  my  com- 
munity serves  the  farms  which  surround 
us.  This  town  is  typical  of  America's 
agricultural  area.  The  farmer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  professional  man — are  all 
partners  in  a  socioeconomic  unit  which 
with  its  many  counterparts  constitutes 
the  State  of  Iowa.  The  city's  working- 
man  is  also  an  indispensable  partner, 
producing  the  farm  machines  and  proc- 
essing the  harvest  of  the  farm. 
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If  moving  numbers  of  persons  out  of 
agriculture  is  made  public  poUcy.  my 
hometown  and  the  rest  of  its  category 
will  decline.  The  larger  town,  which  de- 
pends on  our  people  for  its  economic  wel- 
fare will  decUne.  Most  of  these  larger 
communities  depend  on  smaller  neigh- 
bors for  more  than  half  of  their  retail 
trade.  The  State  which  depends  on  our 
taxes  will  decline.  The  remaining  larger 
farm  units  will  rely  on  services  other  than 
those  provided  by  the  local  community. 
The  big  farm  unit  will  be  big  enough  to 
go  directly  to  the  factory.  In  fact,  it  will 
have  to  turn  to  the  factory,  because  the 
local  siirvice  unit  will  be  gone. 

Current  patterns  suggest  a  different 
approach.  Look  first  to  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  this  Nation  is  burgeoning. 
Food  and  fiber  needs  will  increase  daily. 
Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  a  thousand 
acres  a  day  are  disappearing  from  the 
totals  of  fertile  farmland  for  highways, 
airports,  city  growth,  and  other  factors. 
Increased  use  of  land  for  recreation  will 
further  diminish  the  supply  of  available 
land.  Eating  habits  of  our  people  are 
changing.  The  increasing  demand  is  for 
products  produced  in  a  more  concentrat- 
ed type  of  agriculture. 

I  believe  that  we  now  have  about  the 
right  niunber  of  farmers.  The  necessary 
adjustments  are  within  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. Further  attrition  poses  serious 
problems  for  the  future. 

A  farm  can  indeed  he  too  small  for  a 
profitable  existence.  Conversely,  a  farm 
can  be  too  large.  There  is  a  factor  of 
diminishing  return  which  is  real  and  ef- 
fective as  a  limiting  factor.  Again  we 
have  to  look  to  the  future.  A  large  farm 
might  be  efficient  so  far  as  the  individual 
operator  is  concerned — it  can  be  efficient 
so  far  as  use  of  land  and  capital  is  con- 
cerned— and  yet  it  can  be  extremely 
wasteful  so  far  as  natural  resources  are 
concerniKl.  Today's  individual  profit  can 
be  tomorrow's  national  loss  if  a  farm  is 
not  worked  properly.  The  fact  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  history. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Envelop- 
ment rei)ort  indicates  three  basic  factors 
which  serve  as  premise  for  their  con- 
clusions. It  omits  a  fourth  factor  or 
input  ol  business  ability.  This  is  the 
decisionmaking.  And  it  suggests  another 
approacli  to  the  problem.  We  might  call 
this  the  new  economy  approach.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  in  the  productive 
genius  and  enterprise  of  the  American 
farmers  we  have  a  genuine  asset  which 
is  of  vast  importance  to  our  future  and 
the  future  of  a  world  which  is  still 
hungry — a  world  with  more  and  more 
mouths  to  feed  and  fewer  and  fewer 
acres  for  production.  This  is  the  long- 
range  view.  It  is  one  with  faith  in  the 
future.  It  is  one  which  says  we  can 
develop  distribution  and  consumption  to 
match  tlie  science  and  technology  of 
production.  It  is  totally  consistent  with 
the  American  way  of  life. 

First,  there  are  new  processes  to  be 
found.  The  farmer  sells  raw  materials. 
The  great  portion  of  final  cost  in  food 
and  fiber  products  is  added  after  pur- 
chase from  the  farmer.  The  raw 
material  goes  through  many  steps  before 
It  reaches  the  sale  counter.  There  is  a 
tremendous    new    field    for   agriculture 


which  can  see  the  farmer  engaging  in 
one  or  two  steps  of  the  actual  processing. 
Sometimes,  the  step  will  be  simple 
enough  for  the  individual  accomplish- 
ment. Sometimes,  it  will  be  through 
acticm  of  groups  of  farmers.  The  farmer 
should  receive  a  greater  share  of  the  final 
dollar. 

Next,  there  is  the  matter  of  new  uses. 
Despite  apparent  discouragement  in 
some  quarters.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
fertile  field.  For  instance,  today  we  uti- 
lize the  grain  of  the  corn  plant.  Science 
knows  the  com  stalk  and  cob  have  util- 
ity. There  is  a  genuine  opportunity  for 
conservation  of  natural  resources  here. 
Today,  we  use  exhaustible  resources  to 
produce  final  products  which  could  be 
made  from  the  corn  plant.  Com  Is  an 
inexhaustible  supply  which  Is  renewable 
annually. 

The  petrochemicals  and  most  other 
sources  presently  used  will  one  day  be 
exhausted.  We  should  plan  to  extend 
their  availability  by  using  the  renewable 
supply. 

Then  there  are  new  activities  and  ad- 
justments. In  some  areas,  Uke  southern 
Iowa  for  instance,  an  increase  in  live- 
stock production  affords  an  mimediate 
opportunity.  The  livestock  industry  uses 
grains  now  as  surplus.  Today  if  the 
United  States  produced  our  total  meat 
supply,  we  should  have  no  surplus  grains. 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  import  and 
export  situation  here.  But  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  some  of  the  grain  sent 
abroad  vmder  Public  Law  480  has  re- 
turned to  this  country  sis  finished  meat. 
Furthermore,  we  are  impwrting  meat 
from  some  nations  which  do  not  have 
a  sufficient  supply  to  provide  adequate 
diets  for  their  own  people. 

Thousands  of  acres  now  producing 
surplus  commodities  can  be  profitable 
when  turned  to  other  uses — forestry, 
recreation,  and  new-type  farm  crops. 

It  is  not  extraneous  to  point  out  that 
while  the  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment talks  of  fewer  farmers,  the 
Federal  Government  through  reclama- 
tion programs,  creates  new  farms,  most 
of  which  can  never  produce  as  efficiently 
as  those  in  traditional  farm  areas.  This 
is  a  complete  inconsistency. 

Finally,  there  is  the  subject  of  new 
markets.  Americans  are  philanthropic. 
They  have  long  tolerated  inefficiencies  in 
foreign  aid  programs  when  in  some  in- 
stances the  recipient  nation  would  have 
been  better  served  by  trading  arrange- 
ments based  on  barter.  There  are  ways 
to  value  what  we  have  and  what  we  de- 
sire, and  to  integrate  this  evaluation 
with  a  parallel  evaluation  of  what  an- 
other nation  in  another  comer  has  and 
what  it  desires. 

This  is  not  a  selfish  view.  Many 
emerging  nations  will  perhaps  remain 
dependent  on  outside  countries  for  eco- 
nomic welfare  because  the  largess  from 
more  wealthy  nations  has  not  taught 
them  nor  stimulated  them  to  develop 
their  own  economy  and  their  own  re- 
sources. The  plain  fact  is  that  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  not  been  good  trad- 
ers. There  is  also  evidence  that  the 
United  States  will  lose  foreign  markets 
for  agricultural  products  rather  than 
gaining  them  unless  we  drive  harder 
bargains  in  the  near  future. 


It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare requires  continuation  of  farm  pro- 
grams. This  is  not  a  perpetual  problem. 
I  view  the  present  time  as  a  period  of 
readjustment  for  agriculture.  PoUtical 
action  has  frequently  clouded  the  scene. 
The  farmer  caimot  be  blamed  for  this. 
Nor  is  the  picture  as  bleak  as  sometimes 
painted.  Much  of  the  governmental 
costs  for  agriculture  should  be  assigned 
elsewhere.  Foreign  aid  costs  carried  in 
agriculture  appropriations  should  be 
charged  to  the  State  Department.  Food 
inspection  costs  are  for  consumer  pro- 
tection. And  the  farmer  certainly  can- 
not be  blamed  for  wasteful  maladminis- 
tration of  programs.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  determine  how  much  higher  food  and 
fiber  costs  for  consvuners  would  be 
without  agricultural  payments. 

If  the  Nation's  future  is  to  be  secure, 
the  most  pressing  need  in  agriculture  is 
still  for  conservation  of  our  land  re- 
sources. It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
conservation  of  America's  farmers  is  part 
of  the  same  need.  The  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  report  does  not 
meet  these  needs. 


ADDRESS  OF  FTC  COMMISSIONER 
MacINTYRE  —  "FEDERAL  -  STATE 
COOPERATION  REGARDING  ANTI- 
TRUST AND  TRADE  REGULA- 
TIONS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmam]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  antitrust  and  trade  regulation 
matters  are  of  considerable  interest  to 
most  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  certainly  to  the  business 
and  indixstrial  segment  of  our  economy. 
I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  excellent  and  learned  address  de- 
Uvered  by  Commissioner  Everette  Mac- 
IntjTC  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  address  which  Commissioner 
MacIntsT:^  delivered  was  in  connection 
with  a  discussion  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  on  the  important 
subject  of  Federal-State  cooperation  re- 
garding antimonopoly  and  trade  regula- 
tion matters. 

For  many  years.  Commissioner  Macln- 
tyre,  prior  to  his  being  named  a  mem- 
ber of  that  important  agency,  has  been 
General  Counsel  to  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  During 
his  tenure  of  office  as  a  member  of  the 
committee's  staff,  he  was  of  invaluable 
assistance  with  many  perplexing  prob- 
lems stemming  from  this  intricate 
branch  of  law.  It  is.  therefore,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Commissioner 
Maclntyre's  address  which  is  as  follows: 

PKDEK.U.-STATK  COOPDUTION  RBCAaOIIfC  Axdl- 

TsrrsT  AKo  Teaok  RscTTianoN 

(By      Commissioner      Everette      BfacXntyre. 

Member.  Federal  Trade  Oooimlsslon) 

ZNTSOOTTCnON 

It  Is  with  considerable  humUlty  that  I 
have  fuscepted  your  kind  Invitation  and  now 
undertake  to  discuss  with  you  Federal-State 
cooperation  regarding  antitrust  and  trade 
regulation.    That  is  true  because  you  and 
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otter  iMdHB  te  ttM  I^igUUtara  of  tlM  State 
of  Hurall  last  yaw  ibowMl  tb*  v»y  to  eloMr 
ooopantton  between  the  VMenl  Ooran- 
xnent  end  your  State  of  Bewett  tn  metten 
of  eatttraet  end  tmde  ■ngdOaMaa.  Ta«  dkt 
tbat  ttoovgh  tbe  enaetaeni  of  u 
law  wkiai  not  oaly  panJlele  In 
qieeta,  tatt  enea*  In  other  reepeei 
Iflgletattoo  deaHnc  with  untatar  conpetltloa. 
comhlnetione.  oonqtlractaa,  and  moxM>pollea 
In  reatralnt  of  trade.  Thue.  you  evidenced 
cooperation  In  elltetuatlng  a  national  pub- 
lic pcrilcy  of  antitrust  to  maintain  a  free 
and  ootnpetttlw  entetpiise  ■jBten.  Tour 
bold  and  dear  action  In  that  rtepeet  would 
JuetUy  one  tn  oc»ieludlnc  that  we  iftioald 
be  aaklng  yon  to  vlatt  WadUngton  and  to 
fllTuw  with  Federal  ofllrtale  ways  and  mettne 
for  finhandng  Fedcral-Stato  coopotitlon  on 
antitrust.  In  any  event,  your  invitation 
served  a*  a  good  excuse  for  my  visiting  your 
beautiful  and  wonderful  State  of  Hawaii. 
80  I  am  bere,  and  I  shall  proceed  wltb  one 
of  the  puvpoeee  of  my  vlstt — my  dlacuaslon 
with  you. 

What  are  aome  of  the  advaatagee  to  be 
gained  from  cloeer  Federal-State  cooperation 
In  antitrust  and  trade  regulation? 

1.  Further  co(q;>eratlon  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  would  aid  In 
preeentlng  a  stronger  ftont  to  the  foreee  of 
monopoly  and  unfair  competition.  There 
would  be  lees  hiding  behind  State  lines  by 
lawless  traders  taking  advantage  of  their 
Intrastate  and  Interstate  competitors. 

3.  We  would  have  fewer  cases  where  the 
Intrastate  buelneaBes  are  hampered  and  hin- 
dered by  unfair  acta  and  practices  of  large 
firms  carrying  on  Interstate  transactions. 
Likewise,  we  would  have  fewer  cases  of  large 
Intrastate  concerns  taking  unfair  advantage 
of  competitors  through  practlcee  In  some  In- 
stances denied  to  Interstate  business  but  not 
prohibited  by  duly  enforced  State  law. 

8.  Expensive  duplication  of  Investigations 
and  other  effort  may  be  avoldsd  through  co- 
ordination of  Federal  and  State  activity  In 
tbla  field.  A  Federal  autborlty  may  furnish 
a  State  authority  with  Information  collected 
by  Federal  effort  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lacks  the  Jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  the 
State  authority,  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Substantial  beneflta  may  arise  from  the 
very  fact  that  the  same  or  similar  language 
appears  In  provisions  of  Federal  and  State 
antitrust  legislation.  Where  Identical  or 
similar  language  appears  at  both  the  Federal 
and  State  levels  In  antitrust  legislation,  it 
permlta  a  coordination  of  effort.  In  passing. 
It  is  noted  that  the  recent  antitrust  law 
enacted  by  your  State  employs  much  of  the 
language  found  In  the  Federal  legislation, 
particularly  tbe  Sherman  Act.  This  enables 
the  State  to  avoid  the  delay  Ixuddent  to  ef- 
forta  to  have  the  courto  Interpret  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "found  in  the  law."  That 
la  to  say,  that  by  following  the  language  of 
the  Federal  statute,  your  State  has  inherited 
the  wealth  of  Interpretation  handed  down 
by  high  Federal  courto.  Likewise,  as  we  move 
along.  Federal  oflldals  will  benefit  from  the 
able  opinions  of  tbe  supreme  court  of  your 
State  and  other  States  which  toteriuret  law 
not  unlike  the  provisions  appearing  in  the 
Federal  law.  The  tendency  of  all  of  thu  will 
be  to  bring  about  a  substantial  degree  of 
uniformity  In  procedure  at  both  the  Aderal 
and  State  levels. 

8.  We  who  are  puMIo  servanto  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  forever  mtautfnl  that  the  FMeral  Govern- 
ment Is  luutble  to  alone  effectuate  the  public 
policy  for  a  free  and  talr  competitive  enter- 
prise system.  Facllltlee  and  eff(»t  at  not 
only  Federal  but  State  and  loeal  levels  wUl  be 
required.  Bidlt  upon  the  cooperation  of 
Federal  and  State  oiBotals  will  be  the  imder- 
standlng  and  effort  of  local  bualneesmen  and 
their  tawyera  toward  bringing  free  and  fair 
oompetltlv*  rwulta  oat  of  unfair  htirtTune 
practices  and  eondttlona  at  the  loeal  leveL 


A.  Biretofbre  trade  regulation  tool  often 
has  been  t>i/>inht  of  by  gmeral  practitioners 
and  thdr  cllenti  at  the  local  level  a«|  some- 
thing fkr  away  In  Wellington  whldp  only 
lawyers  wttti  qpeetaUaed  training  and  ^^^perl- 
enee  are  quahlled  to  practice.  Such  tll>nklng 
in  the  past  has  olicumsuibed  our  K^ogram 
for  the  Improvement  of  trade  practl«fes  and 
conditions,  and  unless  we  completdlty  dis- 
card such  Ideas,  we  will  substantially  restrict 
the  effect  of  our  efforts.  Not  only  coopera- 
tion but  recognition  and  utilization  of  fa- 
cilities and  abilities  at  all  levels  must  he  had. 
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with  the  growth  of  industry  and  tbe  com- 
ing of  an  increasingly  complex  econoioy  came 
Federal  regulaticm  oytx  trade.  Indeed,  a 
century  had  passed  since  the  creation  of 
theee  United  States  before  the  first  l^eral 
antitrust  statute,  the  Sherman  Aoi.'  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  Senatol  Sher- 
man, author  of  that  act  upon  whliih  was 
placed  the  gloss  of  the  common  lawj  made 
it  clear  that  he  was  introducing  no  t-adical 
experiment.  Bather,  he  was  endeavoring 
merely  to  supplement  and  bolster  what  the 
Statee  bad  already  done,  what  already  ex- 
isted. Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
In  1890  he  said: 

"This  bill  [the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act) 
has  for  Ita  object  to  Invoke  the  aid  of  the 
courta  of  the  United  States  to  deal  wlt^  com- 
binations when  they  affect  lnJurlouJ|Iy  our 
foreign  and  Interstate  commerce  and  In  this 
way  to  supplement  the  enforcement  of  the 
established  rules  of  the  common  and  Statute 
law  by  the  courts  of  the  several  States  in 
dealing  with  ccnnbinatlons  that  effect  In- 
juriously the  indvistrlal  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zens of  thoae  States.  It  la  to  arm  the  Federal 
courts  within  the  limits  of  their  constitu- 
tional power  that  they  may  cooperate  with 
the  State  courts  in  checking,  curbing,  and 
controlling  the  most  dangerous  combinations 


1  26  Stat.  209  (1890) ,  as  amended.  1|{  U.S.C. 
1-3  (1958).  Wendell  Berge.  former  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  Antitrust. 
placed  the  Sherman  Act  in  historical  per- 
spective: "If  we  look  back  at  history  [in  the 
light  of  current  urgencies,  it  is  afbarent 
that  in  Ite  economic  aspecto  the  American 
Revolution  was  a  revolt  against  moi^opoly. 
Throughout  the  19th  century  the  separate 
States  fovight  to  keep  the  market  free.  From 
one  standpoint  the  settlement  of  thi*  West 
itself  often  obscured  the  effects  of  moiiop>oly 
and  diverted  attention  from  the  need  to 
combat  it.  As  long  as  opportunity  could  be 
found  in  the  opening  up  of  new  ar^,  the 
dangers  inherent  in  trusts  and  coihblnes 
were  not  so  evident  as  they  were  inter  to 
become.  It  was  not  until  the  passing  [of  tbe 
geographical  frontier,  when  it  coajbinued 
concentration  of  economic  power  threatened 
to  eclipse  enterprise,  that  Governmai|it  was 
aroused  to  the  recognition  of  monotooly  as 
a  formidable  opponent. 

"The  opposition  of  the  people  as  expressed 
in  the  development  of  the  Popultat  and 
Granger  movemento  tn  the  post-ClvU  War 
era  finally  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  Even  though  account  was  taken 
of  the  longnin  implications  of  monopt)Iy  for 
the  American  economy,  by  the  enactment  of 
a  law  designed  to  eliminate  restratbts  of 
trade,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  wa*  more 
nominal  than  real.  Indeed,  In  the  hblycon 
days  of  the  twenties,  when  size  becatpe  the 
symbol  of  efficiency  in  industry,  and  indus- 
trial mergers  became  not  only  the  l|ishlon 
but  a  frequently  eulogized  trend,  th*  pur- 
poees  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  vWldlty 
of  Ita  formulation  were  almost  foi^tten. 
This  occurred,  moreover,  in  the  same  period 
In  vmiOh  the  cartelizatlon  of  world  industry 
reached  a  peak."  Berge.  "Economio  Free- 
dom for  the  West."  at  144  (1940). 


In- 
AgataMt 


that  now  threaten  the  bxisiness.  property,  and 
trade  of  the  people  of  the  XTnlted  Statea.*** 

An  agrarian  economy  f^  the  hanh  Im- 
pact of  a  multitude  of  impersonal 
tions  which  were  rendered  even 
sensitive  by  the  stockholdlnc  tnisV.* 
this  the  man  on  the  land  rebeUad.  He  saw 
the  Industrial  entrepreneurs  "aa  merciless 
and  cruel  exploiters,  completely  selfish,  liv- 
ing by  no  rules  and  guided  by  no  ethics,  and 
In  general  aa  denizens  of  an  economic  Jungle 
who  preached  and  believed  in  the  Darwinian 
concept  of  the  survival  of  the  fltteat."* 

Action  was  demanded  and  taken.  On 
March  30,  1889,  the  State  of  Kansas  enacted 
the  first  antUriist  statute.  Two  weeks  later, 
responding  to  a  call  from  Kansas  Gov.  Lyman 
Humphrey,  nine  States  met  In  St.  Louis  to 
investigate  an  alleged  beef  combine.*  With- 
in 3  months  following  the  conference,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  and  Michigan  all  had  antitrust 
statutes. 

With  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act.  how- 
ever, defendante  subjected  to  State  anti- 
monopoly  prosecution  argued  preemption. 
The  Federal  law.  they  pleaded,  was  Eupreme; 
primary  Jurisdiction  lay  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
not  the  State  capital.  To  this  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  replied:  "The  mere  fact  that  it  [the 
State  antitrust  action]  may  hapi>en  to  re- 
move an  interference  with  commerce  among 
the  Stetes  does  not  invalidate  it.  (C]ertaln- 
ly  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  law  at 
least  that  excludes  the  States  from  a  famil- 
iar exercise  of  their  power."  • 

Conceptually  Federal  and  State  policies 
relating  to  the  free  and  fair  conduct  of  trade 
are  the  same.     The  flow  of  oonuneroe  In  tJie 


'21  Congressional  Rscoed  2457  (1800). 

*  Wilson.  "Tbe  State  AnUtrust  Iaws."  47 
A3A.J.  160  (1961).  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  this 
brief  but  excellent  article  as  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  Texas. 

•Ibid. 

*  The  conference  was  held  on  April  IJ  and 
13,  1889.  "On  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
ference, one  of  the  Mlnnesote  delegatee.  B. 
M.  Pope,  chairman  ot  the  Coounlttee  on 
Needed  Legislation,  propoeed  that  all  nine 
States  represented  adopt  an  'act  to  define 
trusts,  and  to  provide  for  penal tlea  and 
punishments  of  corporations,  persons,  firms, 
and  associations  of  persons  connected  with 
them,  and  to  promote  free  competition  in 

the  State  of  .'    The  propoeal  carried, 

and  the  Texas  delegates  were  able  to  take 
home  the  proud  rep<H-t  that  the  Texas  law 
had  been  adopted  almost  in  Ite  entirety:  one 
section  only,  which  related  to  a  specific 
earlier  Texas  statute,  was  omitted,  and  to 
another  section  was  added  a  clause  against 
the  price  fixing  of  beef  and  pork,  a  point  on 
which  tbe  cattlemen  and  farmers  were  espe- 
cially concerned."  Quoted  by  WUaco,  id.  at 
161. 

*  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  Tennesaee.  217  T3S. 
413,  423  (1910).  See  also.  State  v.  AUied 
Chemical  &  Dye  Corp..  9  Wis.  2d  101  N.W. 
2d  133  (1960).  The  State  alleged  a  con- 
spiracy among  certain  out-of-State  corpora- 
tions to  fix  the  price  of  calciimi  chloride,  a 
chemical  product  widely  used  in  State  high- 
way maintenance.  The  defendante  moved  to 
dismiss  on  the  grounds  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  preempted  State  law.  The  De- 
partment of  Jvistlce  on  the  record  declared 
that  Wisconsin's  action  did  not  affect  Fed- 
eral enforcement.  The  cotirt  held  there  was 
no  preemption,  no  conflict,  no  bxirden  on  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Accord,  Peoples  Saving  Bank  v.  Stoddiird. 
351  Mich.  342.  88  N.W.  2d  462  (1868).  CF. 
Kosuga  v.  Kelly.  257  F.  2d  48  (7th  Clr.  1958) 
(Illinois  alw),  aff'd  on  other  grounds.  368 
U.S.  516  (1959) .  Southern  Pac.  Co.  v.  Aritona, 
325  US.  761  (1945),  discussed  by  Stem,  "A 
Proposed  Uniform  State  Antitrust  Law:  Text 
and  Commentary  on  a  Draft  Statute,"  39 
Tex.  L.  Rev.  717,  719  (1981). 
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final  analysis  has  no  boundaries.  The  biasi- 
nessman  is  concerned  with  business  first: 
the  policies  of  local.  State,  and  National 
bodies  are  not  neoessarily  the  measure  of 
where  and  whether  he  will  do  business.  Tet. 
the  Federal  and  State  Oovemmenta  do  not 
have  the  same  freedom  of  action;  our  form 
of  society  will  not  allow  that.  Thus,  to 
deal  with  those  practices  which  burden  com- 
merce we  must  join  in  an  active  partner- 
ship with  the  States  to  correct  that  which 
Is  Injurious  to  all.' 

II.    STATE  LEGISLATION  AND  ENVORCXMENT 

"The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of  1890  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  a  series  of 
enactmente  of  the  same  general  character. 
A  dozen  Stetes  had  already  estebllshed  con- 
stitutional declarations  or  stetutes  to  the 
same  end.  Two-thirds  of  the  States  had 
fallen  in  line  by  1898.  And  today  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union  has  such  a  law."  • 
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•  For  a  specific  recommendation  on  how 
this  may  be  effected  see  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Study  the  New  York 
Antitrust  Laws  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association,  at  7-8  (1957)  [hereinafter  cited 
as  NY.  Stete  Bar  Association,  committee  re- 
port) :  "We  find  also  that  antitrust  enforce- 
ment against  local  restralnte  which  techni- 
cally affect  interstate  commerce  is  within  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governmente.  We  believe  that  the  sit- 
uation In  New  York  calls  for  Federal-State 
cooperation  so  that  antitrust  enforcement 
may  avoid  overlap  of  effort,  conflict  of  juris- 
diction, and  unnecessary  litigation  as  to 
whether  the  challenged  activity  constitutes 
intrastate  or  interstate  commerce,  or  whether 
It  so  substantially  aflecte  interstate  com- 
merce as  to  be  beyond  State  control.  There- 
fore, if  New  York  increases  Its  appropriations 
for  antitrust  enforcement,  as  we  strongly 
urge,  we  recommend  that  informal  arrange- 
ments be  made  by  State  officials  with  the  VS. 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  vesting  In  the  State  of  New  York 
primary  responslbUity  for  antitrust  enforce- 
ment against  restraint  of  trade  in  retail  dis- 
tribution and  manufacture  for  essentially 
local  consumption,  as  well  as  restralnte 
which  take  place  wholly  within  the  State 
of  New  York — the  principal  areas  In  which 
State  interest  ordinarily  outweighs  Federal. 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
should  relinquish  to  this  State  primary  re- 
spoiislblllty  for  restralnte  which  do  not  affect 
the  citizens  of  other  Stetes  to  a  substential 
degree.  By  this  allocation  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  proceed  against  restralnte 
which  concern  more  than  one  State,  and 
New  York  would  be  able  to  move  against  re- 
strictions within  ite  territorial  borders.  In 
this  way.  there  will  be  complete  coverage. 

"We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
refer  to  New  York  all  InformaUon  which  it 
possesses  as  to  cases  primarily  of  local  con- 
cern, and  that  in  turn  New  York  refer  to 
the  Department  of  Jtistlce  all  information 
which  It  may  possess  as  to  restralnte  of  a 
more  extensive  character.  We  recognize  that 
at  all  times,  of  course,  where  a  restraint  af- 
fecte  interstate  commerce,  the  Department 
of  Justice  may  exercise  ita  paramount  right. 
If  It  deems  it  neceesary,  to  supersede  State 
action  by  instituting  suit  under  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  Federal  Oovemment  might  choose 
to  act  because  it  is  seeking  Judicial  clari- 
fication of  the  law,  or  because  for  any  other 
reason  It  deems  Federal  interest  predominant 
notw'thstanding  the  general  categories  set 
forth  above.  We  make  this  recommendation 
for  New  York  alone.  While  we  have  ob- 
tained some  sparse  information  from  other 
Stetes,  we  have  not  considered  the  situs- 
lion  elsewhere." 

'  See  address  by  Robert  A.  Bicks,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  AnUtrust  Dlviston,  De- 
part of  Justice,  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Massachusette    Consumer    Council,    Boeton. 


For  many  States,  as  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, this  legislation  was  not  sufflcient.  To 
preserve  the  type  of  society  which  the  people 
have  willed  monopoly  had  to  be  attecked  In 
ita  inclplency.  To  achieve  the  desired  end 
preventive  medicine  would  be  more  efllca- 
ciouB  than  surgery.* 

Representative  Morgan  set  the  background 
for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion when  he  said  in  1914:  "there  are  at 
the  present  moment  two  roads  open  to  the 
Nation  In  meeting  the  trust  problem.  One 
offers  the  old  method  of  leaving  to  the  over- 
crowded courte  unfitted  for  the  business  of 
administrative  adjustments  the  vast  task  of 
establishing  noies  of  conduct  for  the  larger 
businesses  of  the  country.  The  courte  ad- 
judicating particular  cases  under  unflexlble 
statutes,  will  forbid  the  form,  and  the  Nation 
will  helplessly  witness  the  prohibited  form 
pass  away  and  the  substence  of  the  evil  con- 
tinue." (51  Congressional  Recoxd  8977 
(1914).) 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Sherman  Act  Is 
useless  legislation.  Par  from  it.  The  Elec- 
trical cases  vividly  have  demonstrated  that 
the  predatory  practices  of  old  linger  on. 
United  States  v.  Westinghouae  Electric  Co., 
et  al..  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  (1960  Trade  case) 
par.  69,699  (E.D.  Pa.  Mar.  24,  1960) .  See  also, 
Smith,  "The  Incredible  Electrical  Conspir- 
acy." Fortune,  Apr.  1961,  p.  132. 

This  the  State  of  Wisconsin  understood 
when  it  created  a  "little"  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission whose  task  It  was  to  Insure  that 
"trade  practices  and  methods  of  competition 
shall  be  fair  and  that  all  unfair  methods  of 
competition  and  all  unfair  trade  practices 
are  prohibited."  " 

To  carry  out  Its  task  the  leglslatvire  em- 
powered the  enforcement  body,  the  Stete 
department  of  agriculture,  to  move  In  either 
of  two  directions :  (l )  A  complaint  against 
named  respondents  challenging  specific  prac- 
tices may  be  Issued  by  the  department,  and 
Is  prosecuted  by  the  attorney  general  who, 
in  essence  acts  as  trial  counsel  before  the 
agency.  If  the  complaint  Is  proved,  a  cease 
and  desist  order  Is  Issued;  (2)  the  depart- 
ment may  exercise  Its  quasi -legislative  power. 
It  may  Institute  a  general  order  proceeding 
which  will  bind  all  members  of  an  Industry. 
Service  Is  made  by  publication,  and  the 
order  may  be  reviewed  by  the  courte." 


Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1960,  at  2.  See  also  statement 
by  Elarl  W.  Klntner,  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon.  "The  Role  of  Stete  and  Federal 
Antitrust  Activities  In  the  Preservation  of 
Competition,"   before   the   same   conference. 

•Thus,  It  was  following  the  court's  pro- 
mulgation of  the  "rule  of  reason"  in  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  NJ.  V.  United  States.  221  U.S.  1 
(1911),  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  38  Stet.  717  (1914) .  as  amended.  52  Stet 
111  (1938).  15  UJS.C.  41  et  seq.  (1958)  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  Unfair  methods 
of  competition  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acta 
or  practices  In  commerce  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  a  Trade  Conunlsslon. 

"  Wis.  Stet.  ch.  100.30  ( 1967) .  The  stetute 
was  discussed  by  Wisconsin's  antitrust  offi- 
cer, Mr.  Sleker,  in  "The  Role  of  the  Stetes 
in  Antitrust  Law  Enforcement — Some  Views 
and  Observations."  39  Tex.  L.  Rev.  873  ( 1961 ) . 
Mr.  Sicker  said.  "It  wiU  be  noted  that  this 
(the  language  of  the  Stete  stetute]  differs 
from  Section  6  of  the  Fedenu  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  in  that  the  latter  merely  prohibite 
that  which  is  unfair  but  does  not  require 
positive  acte.  In  practice  the  application  of 
the  two  has  turned  out  to  be  similar."  Id. 
at  879. 

"Id.  at  879-880.  "A  list  of  the  types  of 
practices  covered  by  such  proceedings  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  this 
statute.  They  have  tocluded:  secret  adver- 
tising allowances  granted  to  some  customers 
and  not  to  others  purchasing  under  like 
terms   and   conditions;    a   secret   chalnstore 


As  early  as  1922  the  department  by  general 
order  prohibited  price  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  gasoline  at  wholesale.^'  And  by  oon- 
trast.  as  late  as  today,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  courto  continue  to 
wrestle  with  the  problem  under  the  amended 
Clayton  Act."  The  Wisconsin  order,  accord- 
ing to  ite  attorney  general,  "bears  consider- 
able similarity  to  the  Roblnaon-Patman  Act. 
However,  ite  'meeting  competition'  defense  Is 
specifically  limited  to  the  competition  of  an- 
other wholesaler  selling  to  the  same  retailer. 
This  gives  an  Integrated  oil  company  the 
choice  between  abandoning  this  defense  or 
allowing  the  operator  of  a  captive  stetion  to 
buy  from  other  suppliers;  likewise,  it  applies 
only  to  the  competition  the  wholesaler  faces, 
not  to  competition  between  his  customers 
and  other  retailers."  »♦ 

Indeed,  from  such  a  Stete  as  Wisconsin  the 
scholars  of  Federal  antitrust  jurisprudence 
might  learn  a  great  deal.  To  the  oft-met 
critique  that  tue  Robinson -Pa tman  Act  la 
In  basic  contradiction  to  the  Sherman  Act. 
Wisconsin's  chief  antimonopoly  enforcement 
officer  replied: 

"Critics  of  Federal  antlprlce  discrimination 
stetutes  tend  to  put  price  fixing  and  price 
discrimination  in  unrelated  categories  and 
often  treat  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Rob- 
Inson-Patman  Act  as  though  they  were  in- 
consistent in  spirit  and  applied  to  different 
situations.  In  ovir  experience,  area  jxlce 
discriminations  In  particular  are  used  as  an 
Instrument  of  promoting  price  fixing  and 
monopolization.  Many  an  Independent  busi- 
ness has  been  Induced  to  sell  out  to  an  ex- 
panding Integrated  competitor  by  the  pree- 
ence  or  the  mere  threat  of  selective  price 
cutting  confined  to  his  area  of  operations  or 
that  of  his  customers.  Likewise,  many  an 
Independent  has  been  Induced  to  join  in  a 
price-fixing  conspiracy  because  the  alterna- 
tive was  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  price 
war  Initiated  by  bis  multlunlt,  well  capi- 
talized competitor."  " 

From  Texas  and  New  York  have  come  addi- 
tional asslstence  In  terms  of  achieving  total 
antitrust  enforcement.  Mergers  which  may 
substantially  lessen  competition  have  been 
proscribed."  More  slgnlficanUy,  however,  the 
law  has  been  entarced.  It  Is  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  declared: 

"State  antitrust  action  against  mergers'* 
is  particularly  significant  to  maintenance 
of  the  vigor  of  competition  in  our  economy 
because  of  the  limited  manpower  of  the 
Federal  Antitrust  Division  [and  the  Fedetml 
Trade  Commission].     First,  tbe  number  of 


discount  not  given  to  independent  com- 
petitors; selective  price  cutting  and  tie-in 
sales  and  services  in  the  linen  supply  indus- 
try; deceptive  and  misleading  statemente  and 
advertlsemente  by  'advance  fee'  real  estete 
promoters;  deceptive  and  misleading  adver- 
tising in  the  sale  of  food  freezer  plans;  halt 
advertising:  the  collusive  use  of  scare  sales 
tectlcs  by  tobacco  buyers  in  purchasing  to- 
bacco leaf  from  farmers;  false  represente- 
tlons  In  the  television  repair  business."  Id 
at  880. 

'^Ch.  Ag.  112.  Wis.  Adm.  Code  1022. 

"  Sun  Oil  Company  v.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, 294  F.  2d  466  (6th  Clr.  1961).  cert, 
granted:  see  also.  Initial  Decision  In  the  Mat- 
ter  of  American  Oil  Company,  Dkt.  818S  (Nov. 
27,  1961). 

"  Sleker,  supra  note  10  at  882. 

"Id.  at  881. 

"Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  11,  1080,  p.  1, 
col.  1. 

''  Ibid.  For  an  excellent  summary  of  mo- 
nopoly and  antimerger  cases  enforced  by 
the  States  see  State  Antitrust  Law  Beferenoe 
Handbook,  Department  of  Justice  (1080) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  State  Antitrust  Hand- 
book). See  also,  report  of  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Study  the  New  York  Antitrust  Laws, 
annex  I,  at  6S(a>   (1967). 
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In  wnwBfiow  oceurrlny  •my  year 
!■  ao  BTMt  that  the  IHyUoa  [and  tihe  FTC] 
easnoi  fully  eope  with  tbem.  cBpedally 
when  tb»  ttaUeamptttttre  impact  la  felt 
luimaiiy  locally  ratlMr  than  In  a  mnltlatate 
market.  Seooml.  in  aame  at  ttie  most  Izn- 
portaat  iinmiipte  of  the  eoonomy — such  as 
tiawWuj  Ad  Ineoranoe— the  State*  have 
particular  reeponalbUlty  beeauee  of  the 
congrcMloaal  Mheme  In  the  area."  Third, 
even  outalde  eiich  reserved  areas  In  com- 
meree  which  have  been  ooounitted  to  State 
monitoring,  there  Is  the  large  number  of 
mergers  involTlng  firms  not  tn  commerce, 
althon^  they  may  affect  eooimcroe.  Such 
mcrgere  may  well  be  nuire  enaccptlble  to 
control  under  State  antitrust  jurladlction. 
because  Coogresi  did  not  exhaust  the  full 
scope  of  the  commerce  clauee  In  the  wpe- 
elflc  Federal  antimerger  law.^  Taese 
mergers,  however,  may  create  clouds  over 
various  markets — the  sum  of  which  clouds 
may  substantially  inhibit  the  vitality  of 
national  as  wen  as  loctd  competiticm.  State 
antitrust  law,  then,  has  heavy  responslbll- 
Itiee  in  the  merger  field  under  our  system 
of  concurrent  State-Federal  Jurisdiction.''* 

These  statutory  innovations  are  excel- 
lent. Tet,  in  themselves  they  mean  little 
for  I  need  not  teU  you  that  declared  pcAlcj 
is  one  matter  and  effective  enforcement  of 
the  written  word  quite  another.  One  com- 
mentator has  stated,  "all  avenues  of  ex- 
planation for  SUte  antitrust  Inactivity  lead 
InevitaUy  to  lack  ot  desire  to  have  and  to 
enforce  an  effective  State  antitrust  law."** 
^>eclfleaUy: 

"The  key  to  the  enforeement  problem 
probably  is  the  lack  of  personnel  and  money 
required  to  do  the  Job.  Most  States  make 
no  provlsicm  for  a  special  assistant  attorney 
general,  or  for  any  special  branch.  The 
creation  of  such  a  special  enforcement  of- 
fice, however,  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  stepped  up  activity  In  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  and  Is  being  tri<sd  elsewhere. 


>*C3anskler  the  following  examples  of 
mergsr  work  in  New  York,  recited  by  that 
State's  attorney  general:  "attorney  general 
is  requested  by  Superintendent  of  Banks 
for  an  opinion  relative  to  possible  monopo- 
listic tendencies  of  proposed  bank  merger. 
Conducted  fuU  field  investigation.  Attor- 
ney general  rendered  <q;>inlon. 

"The  Superintendent  of  Banks  had  in- 
quired whether  the  proposed  merger,  if 
ofmsnmmated.  would  reduce  competition 
among  banks  in  the  area  affected.  The  at- 
torney general's  Investigation  considered 
the  aiae  of  the  banks  Involved,  other  banks 
in  the  area,  their  size  and  position.  Sched- 
ules were  prepared  comparing  the  then 
competing  banks  as  to  assets,  loans,  dis- 
counts, deposits,  capital  accounts  and  de- 
posit to  capital  r-.tios;  and  what  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  banks  In  the  area  would 
be  with  regard  to  these  factors  If  a  merger 
were  constonmated.  The  report  balanced 
the  danger  of  concentration  which  would 
resiQt  from  the  merger,  against  the  intensi- 
fication of  competition  which  might  also 
result  if  the  merging  institutions  were  in 
a  stranger  position  to  ctnnpete.  But  it 
ended  with  the  caveat  that  if  the  merger 
were  consummated,  the  attorney  general's 
once  would  be  vigilant  in  observing  whether 
competition  actually  resulted." 

2.  Bank  merger.  Matters  considered  sim- 
ilar to  1.  supra.  Report  of  the  Special  Ck>m- 
mittee  To  Studv  the  New  Tork  Antitrust 
Laws,  annex  I.  at  65(a)  (1957). 

» Clayton  Act.  7,  15  UjB.C.  18  (1958).  ap- 
plies only  to  c<»poratlons  in  <x>nunerce. 
See  Page  v  Work,  Trade  Beg.  Bep.  (1961 
Trade  caa.)  par.  89.965  (9th  Clr.  1961).  cert. 
denlwi.  Oct.  16.  1961.  par.  67.100. 

"Stat*  Antitrust  Handbook,  30^1  (I960). 

*>  Bahl.  *7oward  a  Worthwhile  state  Anti- 
trust PoUcy,"  39  Tex.  L.  BeT.  753,  765  (1961). 


"Candor  would  seem  called  for  at  this 
point,  effective  antitrust  enf raremeat  clearly 
is  not  a  Job  for  amateurs,  nor  for[  skilled 
attorneys  who  are  charged  with  slmulcaneoiis 
Miforeetnent  of  numenms  other  lawg]  Antl- 
trtist  enforcement  requires  knowing  Wbat  to 
look  for,  having  the  skill,  time,  anifl  money 
required  to  find  it,  and  having  th0  ability 
to  establish  this  special  kind  of  lease  In 
court.  These  qualities  are  not  supeiibuman, 
but  they  do  not  come  automatical!^  pack- 
aged with  a  license  to  practice,  nor  ^re  they 
likely  to  come  with  the  general  kind  of 
experience  acquired  in  a  political  aireer  "  ^ 

Evidently,  the  State  of  Californli^  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  for  providing  tlit  means 
to  accomplish  the  statutory  end.  tn  1960 
the  legislature  granted  a  990,000  appropria- 
tion to  a  special  antitrust  divisioai  within 
the  ofBce  of  the  State  attorney  itneral." 
The  division's  staff  consisted  then  qt  seven 
attorneys,  including  the  former  chl»f  of  the 
West  Coast  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Antitrust 
Division.**  For  the  legislature  and  ttoe  peo- 
ple of  California  results  were  fortftpomlng. 
Within  12  months  the  new  division  brought 
more  cases  to  court  than  In  the  previous  67 
years  of  the  antitrust  statute's  history." 

The  results  In  California,  howevetj  cannot 
be  Itemized  entirely  by  a  statlstlcafll  recita- 
tion of  formal  cases.  Much  as  the  plght  of 
a  trafiSc  ofllcer  prevents  a  driver  frott)  speed- 
ing, knowledge  on  the  part  of  thfl  public 
and  the  business  world  that  an  effecitlve  en- 
forcement group  Is  at  work  often  serves  to 
prevent  a  wrong  from  occurring.  TO  an  ex- 
tent the  Wall  street  Journal  in  a  pag*  1  story 
offered  two  examples  of  this: 

"When  her  husband  died  recentljf.  a  Los 
Angeles  housewife  asked  a  local  mortuary  to 
take  charge  of  the  funeral  and  burial.  The 
undertaker  Informed  her  tersely  that  due  to 
an  agreement  among  morticians  he  Wouldn't 
serve  the  area  where  she  lived  and  Referred 
her  to  a  nearby  competitor. 

"  'I  didn't  like  the  other  place  at  fell.'  she 
says,  "but  the  one  I  wanted  simply  refused 
to  take  my  b\ulness.' 

"The  woman  complained  to  a  spedlal  anti- 
trust squad  set  up  last  year  In  the  California 
attorney  general's  office  to  deal  wllh  such 
practices.  The  State  lawyers  say  ^hat  by 
simply  threatening  the  undertaksts  with 
legal  action  they  were  able  to  brea£  up  the 
area-assignment  agreement."  " 

"Consider  the  case  of  Ralph  oiAdamo, 
owner  of  a  beauty  shop  supply  business  In 
San  Diego,  Calif.  His  competitors  gauged  up 
on  him,  he  claims,  for  selling  his  wSfes  at  a 
discount.  Through  alleged  pressure*  on  the 
manufacturer  of  a  halr-tlntlng  oOsmetic, 
they  cut  off  his  supplies  of  this  product 
with  the  result  that  his  sales  dropp^  from 
•6,300  a  month  to  $700,  he  says.  When 
word  got  around  that  the  State  was  investi- 
gating the  sitiiatlon.  Mr.  D'Adamfl  began 
getting  suppUes  of  the  tint  agtin,  he 
reports.-  » 

» Id.  at  764.  "The  only  way  tor  tl^e  State 
to  have  an  expert  enforcement  poUfiy  Is  to 
place  the  policy  in  expert  hands.  [Experts 
are  available,  in  the  Federal  Ooviirmnent 
and  In  private  practice,  if  the  StSte  has 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  iioat  do 
not,  and  this  obviously  Is  a  subetanlttlai  rea- 
son for  the  uneffectiveness  of  the  St«|te  laws. 
The  Federal  Government,  with  not  One,  but 
two  expert  agencies,  and  millions  of'  dollars 
in  anniutl  appropriatlona,  stands  In  obvious 
contrast."    Id.  at  764-65. 

"Wall  Street  Jotimal,  Aug.  11,  1980,  p.  1, 
col.  1. 

"Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  Yet.  It  must  be  noted  Iftiat  the 
number  of  suits  brought  totals  diiring  the 
la-month  period  to  four,  and  the  hiimber 
brought  during  a  period  of  57  years  totaled 
three. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 


Nor  is  the  State  confined  to  local  vMatlons 
which  the  Federal  authorities  do  not  rtiooss 
to  handle,  even  If  jurlsdletlon  should  exist. 
Attorney  General  Wilson  reminded  us  that 
in  1907  the  State  of  Texas  obtained  a  verdict 
against  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Oo.  tbat  finally 
totaled  91.800,000  after  being  appealed 
through  all  the  courts  .*■  To  show  the  people 
the  concrete  meaning  of  antitrust  enforce- 
ment "this  money  was  placed  in  specie  in 
a  wheelbarrow  and  rolled  up  the  main  street 
of  [the]  capital  to  the  State  treasurer." ■• 
More  recently  the  same  State  of  Texas  acted 
to  prevent  the  merger  of  giant  sinrinir  oil 
Co.  with  sales  of  more  than  91  billion  and  the 
Texas  Pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Co." 

State  antltriist  work  fills  a  most  Important 
place  In  the  total  scheme  of  antitrust  ac- 
tivity. To  the  extent  that  States  are  lax. 
Federal  enforcement  correspondingly  Is 
weakened.  To  the  extent  that  States  are 
vigorous.  Federal  enforcement  correspond- 
ingly is  strengthened.  The  Report  of  the 
Special  Committee  To  Study  the  New  York 
Antitrust  Laws  declared: 

"The  State  has  a  substantial  and  historic 
Interest  In  preventing  and  ending  restraints 
In  [certain]  areas,  which  generally  may  be 
deemed  to  outweigh  that  of  the  National 
Government.  The  State  Interest  Is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  even  though  interstate  com- 
merce technically  may  be  affected  by  some 
of  these  restrictions  Federal  enforcement  has 
been  withheld  at  least  In  many  instances. 
Therefore,  if  the  State  were  to  proceed 
against  such  Impediments  without  discrimi- 
nating against  interstate  commerce,  there 
would  be  no  conflict  with  national  policy 
or  its  administration.  If  there  were  an  In- 
formal arrangement  between  State  and  Na- 
tional Governments  vesting  enforcement  of 
such  local  restraints  In  the  State — recogzilz- 
Ing.  of  course,  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  proceed  where  It  deems  Its  Interest 
paramount — the  possibility  of  collision  would 
be  even  further  dismissed."  » 

m.  rxDEaAi.-STATx  coofxxatxoh 
Like  all  Stotes,  Hawaii  has  antitnist  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  Itself.  This  was  demon- 
strated during  your  first  legislative  sessloo 
when  the  Senate  by  concurrent  resolutioa 
directed  that  a  study  be  conducted  on  "Do- 
mestic Dxunplng  and  the  Development  of 
New  Industry  in  HawalL"  *■  Responding  to 
the  Senate  directive  the  report  submitted 
In  January  1962  more  speciflcaUy  deflned  the 
matter  of  dumping : 

"A  continuing  problem  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  new  enterprise  In  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
to  consumers,  is  that  of  'domestic' dtmiping.' 
Domestic  dumping,  in  general,  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  sale  of  mainland  goods  in  Hawaii 
below  the  usual  trade  prices — ^that  Is,  the 
mainland  prices  plus  freight  and  >«TiHHT»g 
charges.    More  precisely,  domestic  dumping 
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^Wilson.  "The  State  Antitrust  Laws,"  47 
A3.AJ.  160,  161  (1961). 

•="  Ibid.  "Again  the  State  In  1900  recovered 
from  seven  oil  companies  a  total  sum  of 
9216.720,  and  in  1913  recovered  another 
penalty  of  9500.000  from  another  oil  com- 
pany. Most  of  these  cases  Included  Injunc- 
tions and  some  the  dissolution  through 
receivership  of  the  corporations  concerned." 

"Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  11,  1960.  p.  10. 
It  was  then  reported,  "A  hearing  on  the  In- 
junction Is  still  pending  but  Sinclair  with- 
drew Its  offer  when  Texas  Pacific  directory 
refused  to  submit  it  to  their  stockholders 
because  of  the  suit." 

*'  Report  of  the  Special  Conunittae  To 
Study  the  New  York  Antitrust  Laws,  at  632 
(1957). 

*'The  study  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Economic  Research  Center, 
University  of  Hawaii,  by  Dr.  Vernon  A. 
Mund,  professor  of  economics.  Univgrsity  of 
Washington.  It  was  submitted  during  Janu- 
ary 1963. 


is  the  pracUce  of  geogri^hlc  discrimination 
( in]  the  sale  of  goods  of  like  grade  and  qual- 
ity for  use  at  a  distance  from  the  home  mar- 
ket at  net  prices  lower  than  thoae  received 
at  home.** 

"In  the  case  of  many  products  [ed.  where 
dumping  is  not  practiced),  freight  charges 
are  substantial,  and  delivered  prices  in  Ha- 
waii are  high.  This  condition  of  high  local 
prices  Invites  and  Induces  enterprises  In  Ha- 
waii to  consider  producing  at  home  those 
producu  whose  freight  costs  are  high  In 
relation  to  product  value."  ** 

GUstorlcally  geographic  price  discrimina- 
tion Is  no  new  device.  It  frequently  is  the 
means  by  which  the  monopolist  continues  to 
hold  his  power.  Having  exploited  a  market 
he  cannot  afford  to  withdraw,  to  allow  the 
more  efficient  to  succeed  him.  Wendell 
Berge.  fcwmer  chief  of  the  Federal  Antitrust 
Division,  developed  this  theory  In  his  poet- 
war  book,  "Economic  Freedom  for  the 
West."**  lU  Import  may  be  great  for  Ha- 
waii, the  furthermost  extension  of  our  Na- 
tion's New  Frontier.    Berge  wrote: 

"Many  of  the  raw  materials  of  American 
industry  are  produced  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  shipped  East  for  processing,  and  then 
shipped  back  again  to  western  markets.  A 
large  part  of  the  financing  of  western  raw 
nuLterlal  Industries  hss  been  done  by  a  com- 
paratively few  great  bankers  of  the  East. 
Xven  the  railroads  of  the  West  and  their 
communications  systems  have  been  largely 
managed  from  eastern  centers.  It  Is  not 
meant  to  Imply  that  there  was  at  first  any- 
thing deliberate  in  the  colonial  treatment 
of  the  West  by  eastern  financiers  and  in- 
dustrial interesta.  Historically,  new  lands 
are  always  developed  in  this  manner.  In  the 
pioneering  stage  foreign  capital  U  essential, 
but  after  nearly  a  centiur  maturity  Is  ex- 
pected. When  a  mature  degree  of  independ- 
ence Is  not  forthcoming  it  gradually  becomes 
clear  that  something  is  economically 
wrong."  *• 


**Id.  at  1.  "The  sale  of  mainland  or  for- 
eign goods  locally  at  prices  lower  than  those 
currently  prevailing  is  not.  in  Itself,  'dump- 
ing.' The  test  for  dumping  is  whether  or  not 
the  seller  is  selling  the  same  product  at  the 
same  time  at  a  'higher  price'  in  one  market 
and  at  a  'lower  price'  in  another  market — 
net  to  him."   Ibid. 

**Ibld.  "Many  examples  of  such  products 
come  readily  to  mind.  They  include  plastic 
pipe;  hardboard  and  other  kinds  of  building 
materials;  steel  products:  fabricated  metal 
products,  such  as  hot-water  tanks:  dressed 
beef;  and  manufactured  foodstuffs,  such  as 
evaporated  milk  or  macaroni."    Ibid. 

»  Berge,  "Economic  Freedom  for  the  West" 
(1946). 

*■  Id.  at  17.  Again  and  again  Berge  under- 
scored this  point:  "The  events  of  recent 
years  have  increasingly  underscored  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  direct  and  profo\md  assocla- 
tloa  between  the  existence  and  power  of 
monopoly  in  our  economic  system  and  the 
failure  of  western  industry  to  evolve  and  to 
expand  as  It  could  and  should.  The  effects 
of  monopoly  on  the  West  have  in  some  cases 
been  remote  and  subtle,  and  in  otliers  im- 
mediate and  obvious,  but  they  have  been 
everywhere  persistent  and  Insidious  when 
Judged  by  the  degree  to  which  western  in- 
dustry has  been  discouraged  or  stlfied.  Al- 
most continuously  since  the  period  of  Its 
early  exploration  the  West  has  been  sub- 
jected In  one  way  or  another  to  all  the 
artifices  of  monopoly  and  to  all  of  Its  effects. 

"Both  as  a  producing  and  a  consimilng 
a-ea.  the  West  has  felt  the  consequences  of 
monopoly  domination  of  important  indus- 
tries. I^e  raw  materials  of  the  West  have 
been  sh.pped  to  the  East  for  fabrication  and 
then  shipped  back  to  western  markets.  As 
a  result  a  vlcloxis  circle  has  operated  to  limit 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
dustry iind  labor  In  the  Western  States  at 


Among  the  more  valuable  types  of  assist- 
ance which  the  Federal  Government  might 
offer  the  States  endeavoring  to  shape  an 
antitrust  policy  is  our  experience.  There 
is  much  to  be  gleaned  from  our  achieve- 
ments and  failures.  Consider  by  way  of 
example  the  bitter  lessons  learned  from  the 
Standard  Oil  trust.  By  1874,  over  50  percent 
of  the  refining  industry  was  represented  by 
what  had  become  known  as  the  "Standard 
alliance,"  which,  in  1882,  became  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  trust.  Its  absolute  size  gave  it 
power  both  in  buying  services  and  goods,  and 
in  selling  "coal  oil"  or  "kerosene."  And  the 
power  was  utilized.  Favored  treatment  was 
demanded  and  obtained  from  railways  in 
the  transportation  of  oil  and  other  supplies 
for  the  trust.  The  advantages  gained  were 
then  parlayed  by  Standard  to  discriminate 
between  and  among  Its  customers  located 
in  widely  separated  markets  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  effect  of  destroying  competing 
oil  refinery  firms." 


the  same  time  that  western  consumers  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the 
commodities  which  they  required. 

"Western  enterprise  and  western  capital 
could  not  enter  such  fields  as  chemicals, 
aluminum,  magnesium,  steel  or  electrical 
equipment  on  competitive  terms.  These  in- 
dustries, like  so  many  others,  were  governed 
by  national  monopolies  or  subject  to  the 
ministrations  of  international  cartels.  In 
numerous  Instances  In  the  years  before  the 
war  the  efforts  of  western  businessmen  to 
enter  attractive  sectors  of  production  en- 
countered an  impenetrable  wall  of  monopoly 
or  cartel  control. 

"On  frequent  occasions  It  was  the  decision 
of  cartel  groups  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  Industries  In  the  West.  The  power 
which  such  groups  wielded  rendered  their 
verdicts  notoriously  effective.  No  matter 
how  much  vision  or  initiative  or  technologi- 
cal skill  or  capital  were  nuuvhaled  for  the 
purpose,  western  Industry  found  that  it 
coui<l  not  engage  in  production  unless 
monopoly  was  willing.  With  respect  to  com- 
petition mon(^>oly  Is  habitually  unwilling, 
and  independent  action  In  many  cases  was 
practically  impossible.  In  effect,  this  meant 
that  only  in  special  circumstances  and  at 
rare  intervals  could  new  concerns  in  the 
West  arise  In  an  industry  ruled  by  cartels. 
If  a  new  concern  were  established,  Its  stu'- 
vlval  was  predicated  upon  the  whim  of 
monopoly  and  contingent  upon  the  calcu- 
lated restrictions  by  which  cartels  attempted 
to  preserve  their  privileges.  It  Is  Indeed  re- 
markable, when  we  consider  the  degree  to 
which  monopoly  prevailed  before  the  war 
over  whole  spheres  of  technology  and  over 
world  markets,  that  western  Industry  was 
able  to  progress  as  far  as  it  did."  Id.  at  141- 
142. 

"  The  Commissioner  of  Corporations  In 
pt.  I  of  his  "Report  on  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry," May  20,  1907,  In  referring  to  the 
position  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  the 
petroleum  industry,  at  pp.  18-20,  in  his 
letter  of  submittal  of  the  report,  stated: 
"Scandalotis  railway  discriminations  ob- 
tained by  the  Standard  In  Its  earlier  years  as 
against  Its  competitors  did  more  than  all 
other  causes  together  to  establish  It  in  Its 
controlling  position. 

"Another  important  element  In  the  con- 
trol over  the  industry  is  secured  by  the 
Standard  through  its  marketing  methods. 
It  uses  very  generally  the  bulk  system  of  de- 
livery to  retail  dealers  by  tank  wagons — a 
cheaper,  safer,  and  more  convenient  method 
of  delivery  than  In  barrels.  This  not  only 
reduces  the  cost  of  niarketlng  greatly,  but 
also  has  eliminated  largely  the  Jobl>er  from 
the  bxislness.  Dealing  thus  directly  with  the 
retailer,  the  Standard  is  enabled  to  arrange 
for  such  local  price  differences  as  It  may 
desire  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  local 
competition,  without  disturbing  Its  prices 
over  any  large  section  of  Its  trade." 


Of  these  facts  Congress  became  aware.  It 
understood  that  the  trail  blazed  by  Standard 
in  the  petroleum  industry,  which  Indudad, 
first,  the  acqulslti<Hi  of  marlcet  power  and 
multiple-market  control  through  merger 
With  competitors,  and  then  the  use  of  thst 
market  power  to  discriminate  in  price  to  de- 
stroy the  remaining  competition,  had  ahown 
the  way  to  monopolists  and  would-be  monop- 
olists In  other  Industries,  who  wars  q\iick  to 
Imitate.  Incl\ided  among  the  latter  wet« 
the  tobacco,  sugar,  biscuit,  and  steel  in- 
dustries. The  monopoly  power  th\u  ac- 
quired and  abused  by  those  in  the  petrole- 
um and  tobacco  industries  was  challenged 
as  violative  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  dis- 
posed of  thoae  challei^es  in  1911.  It  held 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  was 
a  monopoly  In  violation  of  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  decreed  a  dissolution  of 
that  combination.**  The  Standazd  Oil  Cos. 
of  today  resulted  from  the  dissolution.  A 
similar  ruling  was  handed  down  against  the 
American  Tobocco  Co." 

The  Congress  and  the  people,  however, 
were  not  satisfied.  Monopoly  had  to  be 
stopped  In  its  Inclplency.  Legislation  was 
demanded.  Congress  responded  by  passing 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Act. 

Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  prohibited 
discriminations  in  price  where  the  effect 
might  be  substantially  to  lessen  competi- 
tion."   It  was  directed  In  large  part  against 

» Standard  CHI  Co.  v.  Dnited  States,  223 
U.S. 1  (1911). 

"  United  States  v.  Ameriean  roboeoo  Co., 
222.U.S.  106  (1911). 

"The  Clayton  Act  of  1914  originated  with 
the  bUl,  HJl.  15657,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton on  Apr.  14,  1914,  51  OoNaasasioiTAi. 
Record,  6714  (1914).  Sec.  2  of  this  bill  pro- 
hibited discrimination  in  price  between  dif- 
ferent purchasers,  with  the  purpose  or  in- 
tent to  destroy  or  wrongfully  injure  the 
business  of  a  competitor  of  either  the  pur- 
chaser or  the  seller.  Sec.  3  did  not  con- 
tain any  proviso  excepting  discriminations 
made  In  good  faith  to  meet  competition. 

HJt.  15657  was  reported  out  on  May  6, 
1914,  and  the  report,  H.  Rept.  No.  €37,  63d 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  8-9.  showed  that  the  sec.  2 
prohibition  of  price  discrimination  was  con- 
fined to  a  well  known,  common,  particulsr 
form  of  discrimination.  Ilius,  ttie  report 
stated,  in  i>art: 

"Sec.  2  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent unfair  discrimination.  The  necessity 
for  legislation  needs  little  argument  to  sus- 
tain the  wisdom  of  it.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  a  most  common  practice  of  great  and 
powerful  combinations  engaged  in  com- 
merce— notably  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and 
the  American  Tobacco  Co..  and  others  of  less 
notoriety,  but  of  great  influence — ^to  lower 
prices  of  their  conunoditles,  oftentimes  be- 
low the  cost  of  prices  of  production  in  cer- 
tain communities  and  sections  whers  they 
had  competition,  with  the  intent  to  destroy 
and  make  tmprofltable  the  business  of  their 
competitors,  and  with  the  ultlaute  purpose 
in  view  of  thereby  acquiring  a  monopoly  in 
the  particular  locality  or  section  in  which 
the  discriminating  price  is  made.  Every  con- 
cern that  engaged  in  this  evil  practlos  must 
of  necessity  recoup  its  losses  in  the  particu- 
lar communities  or  sections  where  their 
conunoditles  are  sold  below  cost  or  without 
a  fair  profit  by  raising  the  price  of  the  same 
class  of  commodities  above  their  fair  mai'ket 
value  in  other  sections  or  communitlss. 
Such  a  system  or  practice  is  so  manifestly 
unfair  and  unjust,  not  only  to  conipetitors 
who  are  directly  Injured  thereby  but  to  the 
general  public,  that  your  committee  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  prsaant 
antitrust  laws  ought  to  be  supplemented  by 
making  this  particular  form  of  dlaerlmlna- 
tlon  a  specific  offense  under  the  law  when 
practiced  by  those  engaged  in  commerce." 
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tte  twrltorlAl  prloe  cutter.  In  1936  tlie  stat- 
■nt*  was  n«»M»"*i«Mi  to  main  demr  the  puxpoae 
of  OoogTMS.  And  It  is  from  ttkls  paint  th»t 
the  State*  ml^t  well  pit^t  trotn  a  harsh 

htetocjT- 

Pnzpose  and  eifect  to  Injure  oompetitlon 
were  never  part  of  the  attatntory  language. 
Rather,  It  was  as  a  court  of  appeals  recently 
sUted: 

"The  purpose  of  this  section  (a(a)  ]  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  antitrust  legislative 
scheme  Is  to  prcTent  price  cUacrlnilnatlons 
In  commerce  which  tend  to  Injure  oompeti- 
tire  enterprise.  To  that  end.  it  forbids  a 
seller  from  charging  different  customers  dif- 
ferent prices  for  the  same  products  with  the 
effect  of  lessening  txxnpetltion.  And  we 
know  that  market  power  Is  a  ready  means  to- 
ward competitive  injury."  ^ 

Yet.  beginning  in  as  early  as  1939  some 
courts  evidenced  a  concern  over  whether 
these  facts  were  proved  in  geographic  price 
discrimination  cases.  Indeed,  it  was  signif- 
icant to  another  court  of  appeals  that  the 
challenged  practice  was  invoked  by  the  re- 
spondent to  punish  and  eliminate  a  weak 
competitor." 


S.  Doc.  No.  583.  83  Cong.,  2d  sees.  (1914). 
Made  the  same  statement  for  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Ck>mmlttee  In  its  report  on  HJt. 
15657. 

In  its  report  upon  the  bill  to  enact  the 
Clayton  Act — S.  Rapt.  No.  893.  63d  Cong.,  2d 
seas..  1  (1914).  to  accompany  HJl.  15857.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  said: 

"Broadly  stated,  the  bUl.  in  iU  treatment 
of  imlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  seeks 
to  prohibit  and  make  unlawful  certain  trade 
practices  which,  as  a  r\Ue.  singly  and  In 
themselves  are  not  covered  by  the  act  of 
July  2,  1890  (the  Sherman  Act)  or  other 
existing  antitrust  acts  and  thxis.  by  making 
these  practices  illegal,  to  arrest  the  creation 
of  tnists,  conspiracies,  and  monopolies  In 
their  Inclplency  and  before  consununatlon." 

*^  AtUu  Building  Producta  v.  Diamond 
Block  A  Gravel  Co..  269  F.  3d  960,  954  ( 10th 
dr.,  1959);  see  also.  S.  Rept.  No.  1503.  74th 
Cong.,  ad  seas..  4  (1938);  H  Rept.  No.  2287, 
74th  Cong.,  ad  sees..  8  (1936). 

*-  Porto  Rican  American  Tobacco  Co.  v. 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  80  F.  2d  234  (2d  dr., 
1939).  oert.  denied.  279  U.S.  868:  "Appellant 
sent  its  export  manager  of  its  entire  busi- 
ness to  Porto  Rico  to  wage  the  price  war, 
and  his  admissions  and  business  methods, 
there  displayed,  ail  prove  the  fact  that  it 
was  intended  to  punish,  and.  If  possible, 
eliminate,  the  appellee  as  a  competitor.  He 
directly  proceeded  to  use  strong,  unfair  com- 
petitive methods,  and,  from  his  own  state- 
ments, designedly  tried  to  cause  loss  to  tbe 
appellee,  a  weaker  competitor,  'Lucky  Strikes' 
was  a  much  more  expensive  cigarette  than 
appellee's  brand,  and,  if  sold  at  as  low  or  a 

lower  price,  it  would  be  jMttctlcally  impos- 
sible for  a  weaker  competitor  to  continue. 
Its  cost  was  nK>re  than  double  that  of  the  ap- 
pellee's, considering  the  elements  of  manu- 
facturing cost  and  the  quality  of  tobacco 
used.  This  conduct,  together  with  the  guar- 
anty against  loss,  made  to  its  sales  customer 
tnere.  is  sufllcient  evidence  of  a  design  and 
plan  to  put  tne  appellee  out  of  business, 
cither  because  of  some  real  or  fancied  wrong 
due  to  tlM  unfavorable  legislation,  or  it  was 
used  as  an  excuse  to  proceed  against  and 
eliminate  a  weaker  competitor.  In  either  case 
it  was  violative  of  the  statute. 

"The  letters  written  by  this  agent  of  the 
appellant  to  its  ofltoera,  explaining  the  de- 
signs and  purpoaes.  Justify  the  appellee  in  its 
claims.  The  appellant  could  stand  this  com- 
petition in  thU  price  warfare.  Its  sole  busi- 
ness In  Porto  Rloo  was  the  sale  of  'Lucky 
SU-ikes.'  and  this  was  aboirt  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  its  entire  'Luclcy  Strike'  business 
throughout  the  world.  A  loss  there  would 
not  impair  Its  flnancial  stability,  but  tne  ap- 


Ifore  recently  the  Seventh  Circuit  has 
read  purpose  and  effect  into  the  statute. 
First  it  was  held  that  section  2(aj  refers 
to  effect  upon  competition  generallyJ  rather 
than  upon  individual  competitors.  |ln  re- 
sponse one  may  ask  how  overall  competitive 
effects  may  be  demonstrated  other  fnan  by 
showing  the  adverse  competitive  effe<4is  upon 
Indlvldtud  competitors?  Do  they  nt>t  col- 
lectively represent  the  competition  ^n  any 
named  market?  **  j 

Next,  it  was  beld  that  actual  injt^y  de- 
signed to  destroy  competition  was  sjrought 
by  the  respondent.  Fortunately,  however, 
to  counter  this  position  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  "the  statute  Itself  sp>ells  Qut  the 
conditions  which  make  a  difference  Illegal 
or  legal,  and  we  would  derange  thl^  inte- 
grated statutory  scheme  were  we  t^  read 
other  conditions  into  the  law."**  And.  an 
appellate  court  earlier  declared,  speaking  of 
another  subsection  of  the  act  "It  cS!>es  not 
concern  Itself  with  motive  or  intenta|on.  It 
is  only  concerned  with  the  consetjuences 
which  follow  from  an  act.  If  thoss  conse- 
quences eventuate,  the  act  from  whliih  they 
result  Is  forbidden."  *» 

I  have  sketched,  not  detailed,  one  of  the 
problems  concerning  territorial  pricing  at  the 
Federal  level.  I  would  hope  that  fn)m  this 
narration  you  might  succeed  where  We  have 
stumbled.  Above  all,  I  would  hope  tflbat  you 
would  study  and  avail  yourselves  of  tl^e  most 
signal  contribution  we  might  make  to  your 
prog^ram  of  trade  regulation — our  Experi- 
ence, otir  history. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  areas  of  ffederal- 
State  activity.  One  is  continuous  Contact, 
to  let  each  know  what  the  other  is  doing. 
By  press  release  dated  January  19.  19^.  and 
again  on  November  24,  1953,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  formally  noted  lts|  deter- 
mination to  cooperate  with  State  thforce- 
ment  agencies.^  Matters  upon  whl|:h  the 
Commission  may  not  act,  but  are  cotiBidered 
of  sufficient  public  importance  are  fotiwarded 
to  State  authorities. 

Recently  the  President  by  Executive  order 
instructed  the  Justice  Department  to  Cooper- 
ate with  State  governments  receiving  identi- 
cal bids."  The  order  seems  to  be  a  iramlfl- 
catlon  of  the  Electrical  cases.  It  Is  Ittterest- 
ing  to  note  in  passing  that  by  statutory  dl- 


pellee  could  not  so  compete.  Such  pilce  cut- 
ting to  capture  the  market,  by  ellnllnatlng 
the  appellee  therefrom,  is  prohibited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  day  ton  Act.  It  was  for- 
eign to  any  legitimate  commercial  competi- 
tion. The  Gllles  &  Woodward  books  Showed 
a  monthly  loss  after  June  27  on  the  sales 
volume  of  3  million  i>eT  week,  SI 8^00  for 
August  and  September  alone,  and  the  loss 
continued.  This,  added  to  appellant's  loss. 
shows  the  willingness  to  accept  an  ]annual 
loss  of  $175,000." 

**  Anheuser  Busch,  Inc.  v.  Federal!  Trade 
Commission,  289  F.  2d  835.  839  (7ih  Clr. 
1961) .  Cf.  Moore  v.  Mead's  Fine  Brt^ad  Co., 
348  n.S.  115  (1954);  Maryland  Bakiii^  Co.  v. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  243  F.  2d  tl6  (4th 
Clr.  1957). 

♦•  Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  ArAeuser- 
Busch,  Inc.,  336  XJJS.  536,  550  (1960). 

-P.  Lorillard  Co.  v.  Federal  Tradti  Com- 
mission. 267  P.  2d  439,  444  (2d  Clr.  1^59) . 

"The  Commission,  in  order  to  promote 
cooperation  with  State  authorities,  sidopted 
the  following  policy  concerning  reference  of 
matters  to  State  authorities: 

"Whenever  a  matter  is  closed  by  thi  Com- 
mission for  lack  of  Jurisdiction,  bull  it  ap- 
pears that  the  act  or  practice  Involved  Is  not 
insignificant  and  may  possibly  Involve  vio- 
lation of  State  law,  such  matter  ^all  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  (futhor- 
ity  of  the  State  in  which  the  acts  c^  prac- 
tices have  occurred. 

"Executive  Order  No.  10936  (Ajta-.  24, 
1961). 


rection  the  Wisconsin  enforcement  authority 
must  cooperate  with  Federal  agencies." 

Contact  does  not  end  with  the  appoint- 
ment  of  formal  liaison  officers  and  directives. 
This  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  recog- 
nized on  E>ecember  21,  1959,  when  it  <^;>ened 
a  conference  on  public  deception.  Consumer 
groups  from  the  entire  breadth  of  this  Na- 
tion came  to  hear  of  our  work  and  voice 
their  own  thoughts.  And  on  February  27, 
1961.  under  the  combined  sponsorship  of  the 
Tampa.  Fla.,  Merchants  Association,  the  ad- 
vertising club,  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, spokesman  for  the  FTC,  and  the  office 
of  the  State  attorney  general  conducted  an 
educational  conference  relating  to  deceptive 
advertising.  Biisinessmen  were  told  what 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  required 
of  them  in  one  forxun.  Government  offi- 
cials united  to  achieve  a  conunon  end:  pro- 
tection of  the  consvuner. 

Other  organizations  have  followed  with 
their  own  projects.  In  1060  the  Consumer 
Council  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Attorney  General  held  a  conference 
on  "The  Role  of  State  and  Federal  Anti- 
trust Activities  in  the  Preservation  of  Com- 
petition." During  the  same  year  the  Justice 
E)epartment  held  a  similar  meeting  tor  the 
States  attorneys  generaL 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  goal  sought,  the  unfettered  fair  con- 
duct of  trade,  can  only  be  achieved  through 
a  united  effort.  For  "we  live  In  the  juris- 
diction of  two  sovereigns,  each  having  Its 
own  system  of  courts  to  decree  and  enforce 
Its  laws  In  a  given  territory.  The  situation 
requires,  therefore,  a  spirit  of  reciprocal  unity 
and  mutual  assistance  to  promote  due  and 
orderly  procedure."  *• 

And  that  spirit  must  flame  anew  for  "his- 
tory has  thrust  us  to  the  point  where  we 
must  seize  upon  the  strategic  facts  of  our 
economic  life  and  free  that  life  from  the 
clustering  usages  which  limit,  rather  than 
nourish  and  support  its  growth.  The  eco- 
nomic philosophy  to  which  this  country  is 
committed  by  Its  traditions  as  well  as  by 
its  desires  Is  a  philosophy  of  freedom  and 
action.  The  principles  of  political  liberty 
to  which  we  adhere  ase  paralleled  by  the 
belief  that  the  prime  imover  of  economic 
activity  Is  freedom  of  the  market.  The  as- 
sumptions which  underlie  our  national  eco- 
nomic policies  are  derived  from  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  that  freedom  is  politically  and 
economically  Interdependent.  It  is  this  con- 
ception which  defines  the  ends  we  seek  to 
serve  In  combating  the  growth  of  monopoly 
power  In  our  economy."  •* 

Tour  enactment  of  antitrust  legislation  in 
1961  was  a  great  step  toward  the  ends  sought. 
At  the  Federal  level  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  seen  fit  to  supplement 
similar  basic  antitrust  legislation  with  addi- 
tional enactments,  such  as.  for  example,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlaslon  Act  in  1914  and 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  of  1914  with  Its 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  amendment  in  1936, 
As  you  know,  a  number  of  States  have  en- 
acted similar  legislation  to  supplement  their 
basic  antitrust  laws.  Thus  public  policy  to 
maintain  a  free  and  fair  competitive  enter- 
prise system  has  been  expanded  to  condemn 
acts,  practices,  and  conditions,  the  effect  of 
which  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  conunerce.  or  which  may  have  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  unduly  to  hinder  competi- 
tion or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  That  ex- 
panded public  policy  has  been  Implemented 
at  the  Federal  level  not  only  through  the 
establishment  of  enforcement  agencies,  but 

"Wisconsin  Statutes,  chapter  14,  sec. 
14.525  (1957)   as  amended  (198t). 

**Pomi  V.  Feasender,  258  UJ8.  264,  269 
(1922). 

"  Serge.  "Economic  Freedom  for  the  West," 
140  (1946). 
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also  through  the  creation  In  the  enforcement 
agenelfie  of  facilities  for  appropriate  coopera- 
tion with  the  various  States  to  effectuate  the 
public  policy,  ^retofore  in  my  remarks  I 
have  Ti'temd  to  this  cooperative  effort,  par- 
ticularly as  evidenced  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Agency  of  which  I  am  a 
part. 

I  have  referred  to  these  matters  with  the 
thought  that  p>erhaps  you  would  want  to  con- 
sider tlicm  In  furtherance  of  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government  and 
your  S-Ate  of  Hawaii  in  matters  of  antitrust 
and  tnide  regulation. 
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THE   SOBLEN  CASE— WHY  BLAME 
ISRAEL? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEm.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent days  I  prepared  an  evaluation  of 
the  extradition  problem  Involving  the 
convicted  spy.  Dr.  Robert  Soblen.  Sub- 
sequert  events  confirmed  the  validity  of 
the  facta  as  I  saw  them,  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  Soblen  currently  hinged  on  Brit- 
ish refix>nsibllity  rather  than  any  fur- 
ther responsibility  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

What  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  it 
was  quite  astonishing,  and  more  than  a 
little  irrational,  that  there  should  be  peo- 
ple who  have  picked  upon  Israel  as  Uie 
culprit  of  the  whole  sad  Soblen  afTair. 
A  simple  recapitulation  of  the  cold  facts 
shows  how  completely  illogical,  and  un- 
fair, U-ds  attitude  is. 

When  Soblen  attempted  to  enter  Israel 
illegally,  the  Government  of  Israel  re- 
acted in  the  most  speedy  and  efficient 
manner  and  to  the  utmost  extent  com- 
patible with  Israel's  own  laws;  Indeed, 
some  persons  have  criticized  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  for  having  allegedly 
stretched  th?  framework  of  its  laws 
rather  widely  in  acting  as  it  did  on  the 
1st  of  July,  when  It  placed  Soblen  an 
the  first  outgoing  El  Al  plane  in  spite 
of  the  attempts  of  his  lawyer  to  prevent 
this. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  defined 
this  sti^p  as  an  act  of  expulsion;  there  is 
no  reason  to  quibble  about  legal  termi- 
nology— it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  what 
the  Government  of  Israel  did  on  that 
day  dill  not,  to  say  the  very  least,  make 
it  at  all  difficult  for  Soblen  to  find  him- 
self b;ick  in  this  country.  Whoever 
may  have  "goofed"  in  not  keeping  an 
eagle  eye  on  Soblen  either  in  New  York 
or  upon  that  plane,  it  is  surely  not  the 
Israelis  whom  we  can  blame  for  that. 

Sinc<i  that  time,  and  purely  because  of 
such  lack  of  vigilance,  Soblen  has  found 
himsell'  in  Britain  for  several  weeks  now, 
and  it  .'>eems  rather  amazing  that  no  one 
here  hiis  lost  patience  with  Briti^  legal- 
istic quibbling  as  to  methods  of  disposing 
of  this  case.  After  all,  surely  the  real 
problem  does  not  concern  legalisms  in 
the  pur-ely  formaJ  sense  of  the  word.  Is 
it  not  the  case  that  Soblen  arrived  In 
Israel  too  upon  a  foreign  carrier — Air 
France — and,  yet,  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  Government  of  Israel  made  any  at- 
tempt ^jo  force  Air  France  to  deal  with 
Soblen,  although  it  too  could  very  easily 
have  slieltered  behind  such  excuses.  No, 
the  Government  of  Israel  expelled  Soblen 
and  placed  him  upon  one  of  El  Al's  own 


^rcraft.  One  hears  a  great  deaJ  con- 
cerning friends  and  friendship,  but  such 
words  are  apparently  used  lightly  <vn<1 
freely.  I  can  think  of  few  examples  of 
acta  by  a  foreign  government  which 
would  prove  the  spirit  of  friendship  more 
indisputably  than  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Yet  Britain,  in  a  similar  situation,  did 
not  do  the  quick  and  straightforward 
thing,  but  found  no  more  gallant  way  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  than  to  pick 
upon  Israel  to  act  on  its  behalf.  Israel 
did  not  ask  Air  France  to  take  Soblen 
out,  and  Israel,  after  all.  did  not  want 
Soblen  on  its  soil  any  more  than  Britain 
does,  why  then  does  Britain  require  El 
Al  to  act  on  its  behalf?  If  Israel  sent 
Soblen  out  on  an  El  Al  plane  could  not 
Britein  have  sent  him  out  quickly  on 
BOAC?  Or.  indeed,  have  handed  him 
over  to  the  nearest  American  consul? 

Israel's  actions  right  at  the  very  be- 
ginning left  no  doubt  whatsoever  that, 
as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  widest 
possible  interpretation  of  its  own  laws, 
Israel  would  help  this  country.  Of 
course,  no  one  expects  even  one's  very 
best  friends  to  break  their  own  laws,  and 
I  understand  that  this  fact  has  been 
stressed  by  the  State  Department's 
spokesman.  I  believe  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  explained  to  a  Member  of  this 
House  the  problems  connected  with  the 
fact  that  this  offense  is  not  internation- 
ally recognized  as  extraditable.  We 
have,  of  course,  no  ratified  extradition 
treaty  with  Israel,  and  as  for  Britain,  she 
claims  that  her  extradition  treaty  with 
the  United  States  does  not  cover  such 
cases  as  this.  Yet  why  could  Israel  find 
a  swift  way  of  action  on  the  first  of  July 
and  why  does  Britain  apparently  expect 
Israel  to  do  twice  what  Britain  is  clearly 
not  prepared  to  do  even  once?  If  Britain 
has  any  mtentlon  whatsoever  of  seeing 
Soblen  returned  to  the  United  States, 
why  then  does  she  Insist  on  forcing  him 
back  into  Israel's  hands,  after  Israel  has 
done  the  decent  thing  once,  and  after  the 
Israeli  authorities  have  stressed  for  over 
a  month  that  their  hands  are  now  en- 
tirely tied  by  the  developments  which 
have  arisen  out  of  sev«-al  weeks  legalistic 
quibbling  in  Britain. 

Israel  Is  a  country  of  law,  and  surely 
we  would  not  wish  her  to  be  otherwise. 

She  has  already  done  the  utmost  com- 
patible with  such  a  framework  of  law; 
she  has  gone  out  of  her  way  to  stress 
that  her  laws  would  make  it  quite  impos- 
sible for  her  to  take  Soblen  to  New  Yoiic, 
since  under  the  changed  conditions  pre- 
vailing because  of  the  delay  in  Britain, 
such  action  would  now  clearly  amount  to 
extradition,  whereas  Israel  law  permits 
no  more  than  expulsion.  If  Britain 
realizes  this,  and  Israel  left  her  in  no 
doubt  on  this  matter  during  the  whole 
time,  why  then  does  she  persist  again 
and  again  In  her  attempt  to  force  Soblen 
upon  the  Israelis  knowing  full  well  that 
this  Is  not  the  most  likely  way  of  re- 
turning him  to  the  United  States?  In- 
deed, I  might  ask  why  so  little  was  done — 
apparently,  by  both  the  Government  of 
this  country  and  of  Great  Britain  to 
obviate  this  eventuality,  after  Israel  had 
served  clear  notice  that  her  hands  were 


now  tied?  It  is  almost  inc<mipreheiisible 
that  under  such  clear  circumstances  we 
should  be  blaming  neither  ourselves  nor 
the  British,  but,  of  all  people,  the  Israelis. 
Are  we  by  any  chance  picking  on  the  lit- 
tle guy?  Is  it  easier  to  iH'ess  small  ooun- 
tries  than  large  ones?  Could  it  not  be 
clearly  proved  that  if  Israel  is  In  trouble 
at  all  now.  it  is  because  she  was  overly 
eager  to  be  helpful  to  us  on  the  first  of 
July?  Is  this  the  kind  (tf  IcMon  we  want 
to  teach  the  world?  Maybe  If  we  sit  a 
little  and  think  a  little  and  permit  irra- 
tionality and  llloglc  to  pass,  we  may  feel 
Just  a  little  ashamed. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single 
country  In  the  whole  free  world  which 
has  less  to  prove  as  to  where  it  stands 
than  the  democracy  of  Israel.  There  is 
no  single  country,  including  those  for- 
mally allied  to  us.  whose  stand  over  14 
years  has  been  more  consistently,  un- 
equivocally, and  single  mindedly  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  Is  it  enough  to  get  a 
little  annoyed — and.  moreover,  over  a 
secondary  issue  in  which  the  Israelis  are 
less  at  fault  than  anyone  else— in  order 
to  simply  forget  all  this,  to  sweep  it  aside, 
to  drop  it  overboard  and  abuse  and  bully 
our  sincerest  and  most  genuine  friend? 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  cite  a 
few  excerpts  from  one  of  the  very  rare, 
sane,  and  balanced  pieces  of  writing  to 
have  appeared  so  far  on  this  sad  mjitter. 
I  am  referring  to  yesterday's  editorial 
m  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  says: 

There  is  a  feasible  way  for  the  British  to 
cut  the  legalistic  knot  that  has  kept  the  un- 
wanted Robert  Soblen  In  their  hands,  simply 
place  the  Soviet  spy  on  a  plane  that  will 
return  him  to  the  United  States. 

The  British  have  denied  Soblen  political 
asylum  and  they  want  the  B  Al  Airline, 
which  brought  the  fugitive  to  England,  to 
take  him  off  their  hands  and  carry  him  to 
New  York.  •   •   • 

Israel  has  liad  Ita  own  troubles  with  the 
spy  when  he  fled  there  after  jumping  $100,000 
bail  in  New  York.  The  IsraeU  Oovemment 
charged  him  with  Illegal  entry  and  promptly 
sent  him  off  on  the  flight  Intended  to  rettim 
him  to  this  country.  Now  that  the  problem 
has  become  Britain's,  the  Israelis  are  dis- 
inclined to  take  orders  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment on  Soblen's  disposal.  •   •   • 

It  would  be  unfortunate  If  a  byproduct 
of  his  maneuvering  should  be  frtctlOQ  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  ova  friends  in 
Britain  and  Israel.  •  •  • 

El  Al  Is  not  the  only  airline  available 

for  passage.  The  spy  coiild  be  flown  back 
on  an  American  airliner,  thus  ending  the 
bizarre  case  as  far  as  both  Britain  and  Israel 
are  concerned. 

If  tiie  British  qulbblers  consider  that  It 
would  not  be  cricket  for  them  to  place  the 
fugitive  bodily  in  a  TT.S.  airliner,  some  other 
arrangement  could  surely  be  made.  •  •  • 
Posail>ly  the  Britlali  would  be  agreeable  to 
transfer  Soblen,  as  a  fugitive  iUsfally  in 
Kngland,  to  the  custody  of  the  American  Sm- 
bassy.  from  where  he  could  be  taken  to  a 
U.S.  bound  plane.  •    •   • 

All  that  is  needed  to  defeat  his  plan  and 
get  him  to  prison  Is  a  simple  act  of  redtape 
cutting  by  the  Britldi — "««""g  sure,  this 
tlDie  that  he  makes  it  all  the  way  to  New 
York. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  GONZALE21  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  15  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
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remaits,  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  lifr.  I^peaker.  when 
we  were  debating  the  lndq;)endent  office 
apprt^rlatlon  bill.  I  cautioned  the  House 
about  Uie  Federal  Avlatiaa  Agency's 
pn^DOsed  expenditure  of  several  mil- 
lions for  an  unnecessary,  uneconomical, 
and  wasteful  construction  of  a  new  air 
route  traffic  control  center  to  replace 
the  brandnew  centers  already  existing  in 
New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio. 

I  mentioned  at  that  time  that  Mr. 
Najeeb  Halaby,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  was  so  sure  of 
his  authoritarian  role  that  he  felt  no 
need  to  await  the  action  of  the  Congress 
on  his  appropriation.  Prior  to  our  own 
vote  he  proceeded  to  acquire  8  acres 
of  land  on  which  to  proceed  with  this 
demarche,  for  Mr.  Halaby  is  a  willful 
man.  And  he  either  is  better  Informed 
on  the  will  of  Congress  than  are  we,  or 
he  Is  disdainful  of  our  will,  as  he  is  of 
those  who  disagree  with  him. 

In  any  event,  in  my  previous  remarks 
I  mentioned  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  was  investigat- 
ing the  claim  of  Mr.  Halaby  that  money 
would  be  saved  by  this  Government  by 
building  a  third  new  air  route  trafBc 
control  center  to  replace  the  two  that 
were  recently  built,  one  of  which  will 
never  be  used.  Mr.  Ealaby  had  ad- 
vanced the  claim  that  $418,000  a  year 
could  be  saved  by  this  bulld-lt-up.  tear- 
it-down  policy. 

I  had  asked  the  Comptroller  General 
to  check  what  appeared  to  be  a  rather 
weird  economic  assertion.  This  request 
I  made  over  3  months  ago.  I  have  Just 
received  the  results  of  this  3-month  in- 
vestigation, which  is  described  in  37 
well-packed  jMtges. 

The  report  is  a  disappointment.  It  is 
a  disappointment  not  because  it  does  not 
confirm  my  position,  but  because  it  con- 
firms nothing. 

It  is  37  pages  long  but  in  the  letter  of 
preface,  the  Comptroller  General  dis- 
qualifies himself  and  his  study  entirely. 
He  says: 

We  can  express  no  opinion  on  the  reason - 
ablenesB  of  tlie  estimated  cost  savings. 

There  you  have  it.  What  can  I  tell 
you  about  the  37  pages  that  Inquire  into 
whether  the  Government  is  going  to  save 
money  by  building  a  new  traffic  control 
center  while  2  are  being  dismantled  in 
my  area  and  7  more  are  being  discon- 
tinued elsewhere  in  the  United  States? 

I  knew  there  was  much  I  did  not  know 
about  FAA.  I  knew  there  was  much 
FAA  did  not  want  me  to  know  about 
Itself,  and  I  have  recoiuited  to  you  some 
of  my  trials  in  trying  to  break  the 
somid  barrier  aroimd  this  Agency.  How- 
ever, I  attributed  my  fallings  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  new  here  and  have  re- 
ceived Mr.  Halaby's  displeasure. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  and  his 
highly  competent  staff  are  not  new  here, 
and  I  doubt  that  they  could  be  deterred 
even  If  Mr.  Halaby  was  piqued  at  their 
Inquiries.    This  being  the  case.  I  have 


been  confident  during  the  past  3 
that  the  Ccnnptroller  must  be 
penetrating  analysis  of  FAA's  o\ 
serving,  glib  statistics  on  purpoi 
ings  from  this  move.  I  looked 
to  having  an  answer  to  the  quea 
whether  there  were  economies 
move.  If  there  were  to  be  ecojiom|es  and 
no  loss  of  efficiency  and  air  traSQc  con- 
trol safety,  I  proposed  to  remove  Imyself 
as  an  objector  to  this  move.  Certainly  I 
do  not  wish  to  cast  myself  in  the  Irole  of 
an  objector  to  any  savings  that  co^ld  re- 
sult to  this  Government.  Furthermore, 
had  I  been  proved  wrong  in  thaj  asser- 
tions heretofore  made  in  my  crltlQism  of 
Mr.  Halaby's  managerial  Judgihent,  I 
would  owe  both  him  and  this  House  an 
apology  for  my  own  misjudgment  and  for 
the  criticism  I  have  directed  to  Mri  Hala- 
by and  his  Agency. 

But  I  do  not  find  any  such  Apology 
owing  as  a  result  of  the  3  months  labor 
by  the  Comptroller.  The  Comptroller 
has  disqualified  himself  and  tells  me  he 
can  express  no  opinion  on  the  tjeason- 
ableness  of  the  estimated  cost  savings. 
He  says  the  economic  and  financial  data 
he  examined  were  prepared  by  the  FAA 
and  were  related  to  technical  anf  engi- 
neering estimates  which  apparently  he 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  look  behind. 
You  will  recall  that  this  is  precisely  the 
position  the  Agriculture  Department  was 
in  when  it  limited  itself  to  auditibg  the 
financial  report  of  Billie  Sol  Esws  that 
Elstes  had  prepared  himself.  Therefore, 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce  confined 
itself  to  checking  Mr.  Halaby's  own 
arithmetic  and  seeing  if  any  i^bvious 
items  had  been  omitted,  dupliceted  or 
added  wrong.  Of  these  he  found  feeveral 
which  revealed  an  error  of  $419|000  in 
FAA's  projection  of  savings  oveil  a  16- 
year  period.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
large  amount  and  is  not  of  great  signif- 
icance, i 

What  is  of  significance  is  thalt  there 
appears  to  be  no  agency  of  Government 
that  feels  competent  to  look  behlhd  Mr. 
Halaby's  figures.  You  heard  th0  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  tell 
you  that  these  were  technical  chatters 
and  that  they  were  not  the  experftj.  The 
Comptroller  says  he  is  not  qualified.  The 
Biu*eau  of  the  Budget  gave  Mr.  Halaby 
oral  approval  to  go  ahead  with  thiq  move. 
Yes,  you  heard  me  right,  they  gave  oral 
approval,  as  is  now  confirmed  py  the 
Comptroller. 

My  question  is.  Who,  then,  fin  this 
democratic  Government  can,  in  wis  age 
of  highly  advanced  technology,  cUeck  on 
the  conduct  of  office  of  one  who  a^iminls- 
ters  over  portions  of  that  technology? 
Have  we  come  to  a  point  where  We  are 
confronted  with  walled-off  areas  tfliat  are 
immune  to  the  surveillance  of^repre- 
sentatives  elected  by  the  people?  In  this 
time  when  we  appropriate  the  people's 
funds  for  supersonic  fiight,  mechanical 
brains,  and  all  manner  of  scientific  en- 
deavors, are  we  admitting  that  th^  Con- 
gress has  no  means  to  check  the  Probity 
of  technical  and  engineering  estimates 
from  an  administrator?  This  is  the  sit- 
uation that  faces  us  in  FAA  todaj],  but  I 
refuse  to  rest  at  this  point. 

I  believe  there  is  evidence  re^dy  at 
hand  that  should  enable  us  to  $^e  the 


lack  of  wisdom  of  permitting  this  to  go 
unchallenged.  A  political  deal  that  Jug- 
gles the  placement  of  a  computer  ia  no 
different  than  one  which  decides  on  the 
construction  of  a  post  office.  If  you  feel 
competent  to  determine  the  building  of 
a  dam  or  a  post  office,  you  should  feel 
competent  to  determine  the  placement 
of  a  computer. 

And  the  computer  is  crucial  to  Mr. 
Halaby's  decision.  This  is  the  key  to  his 
maneuvers.  He  has  injected  it  into  the 
situation  for  without  it  he  has  no  case, 
as  the  Comptroller's  figures  clearly  show. 

In  the  justification  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  air  route  traffic  control 
center  in  Houston,  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  comparative  costs 
of  computers — specifically,  the  saving  in 
cost  through  the  operation  of  one  cona- 
puter  in  Houston  versus  two  computers 
in  New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  FAA  does  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  kind  of 
computer  should  be  installed  in  any  air 
route  traffic  control  center,  next  year  or 
the  next.  It  is  the  wildest  kind  of  guess 
to  attempt  to  say  what  computer  costs, 
functions,  or  types  will  be  called  for  in 
1970. 

Since  1957.  FAA  has  been  engaged  in 
the  development  of  a  computer  based  air 
traffic  control  systen.,  which  has  seen 
over  $50  million  poured  down  the 
drain.  That  system  has  produced  noth- 
ing. The  FAA  has  not  only  failed  to 
salvage  any  computer  capability  from 
this  effort;  it  has  also  deliberately  stalled 
the  use  of  off-the-shelf  computers  In 
air  route  traffic  control  centers  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Project  Beacon 
report  which  is  so  often  quoted  by  Mr. 
Halaby. 

For  example:  In  the  fiscal  year  1961 
budget,  the  FAA  justified  and  Congress 
appropriated  funds  for  the  installations 
of  computers  in  the  Atlanta,  Jackson- 
ville, and  Oakland  air  route  traffic  con- 
trol centers.  After  the  Agency  received 
their  1961  appropriation,  they  quietly 
discarded  plans  to  install  these  com- 
puters. Since  then,  these  centers  have 
continued  to  operate  without  computers. 
No  other  centers  have  been  equipped 
with  computers,  no  request  for  addi- 
tional computers  was  contained  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963  budget,  and  FAA  has  no 
definitive  plan  for  adding  computers 
in  any  additional  air  route  traffic  control 
center. 

The  justification  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Houston  center  based  on  com- 
parative savings  in  computer  costs  over 
a  16-year  period,  is  completely  phony. 
Incidentally,  they  started  with  a  10-year 
projection,  but  abandoned  this  for  the 
16-year  lifespan  which  gave  obviously 
higher  savings.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  admits  a  lack  of  competence  to 
judge  the  technical  aspects  of  FAA's 
justification.  Yet  they  blindly  cite  the 
justification  as  presented  to  them  by 
FAA. 

For  example,  the  GAO  report  states 
the  need  for  a  computer  system  to  assist 
in  achieving  positive  air  traffic  control. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  condition  described 
by  FAA  as  "positive  air  traffic  control" 
relies  completely  on  radar  coverage,  and 
is  in  ho  may  affected  by  the  presence  or 
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absence  of  a  computer  in  the  air  route 
traffic  control  center. 

Another  bit  of  justification  provided 
by  PAA,  and  repeated  by  rote  by  GAO, 
states  that  air  route  traffic  control 
centers  have  a  life  expectancy  of  25 
years. 

A  center  was  established  in  Norfolk, 
and  dc<x>mmissioned  within  6  years. 

A  center  was  estabUshed  in  Tacoma, 
and  decommissioned  within  5  years. 

A  center  was  established  hi  Phoenix, 
and  is  being  decommissioned  after  7 
years. 

A  new  center  building  was  constructed 
in  San  Antonio,  and  is  proposed  to  be 
abandoned  after  only  4  years. 

A  new  center  building  was  con- 
structed in  New  Orleans,  and  will  be 
abandoned  before  it  is  even  occupied. 

A  new  center  building  was  con- 
structed in  Minneapolis,  and  before  oc- 
cupancy, over  two-thirds  of  its  functions 
are  being  shifted  elsewhere. 

In  view  of  this  incredible  record,  how 
can  FAA  say  with  any  assurance  that  a 
center  will  be  required  in  Houston  in 
1970,  or  even  in  1965?  Also,  these  ex- 
amples should  help  us  in  judging  the  lack 
of  competence  in  planning  by  this 
Agency.  There  must  be  a  moratorium 
placed  on  this  incredibly  expensive  and 
dangerous  lack  of  management  by  FAA. 
An  Agency  that  did  not  know  in  Febru- 
ary of  vhis  year  that  a  new  center  was 
needed  in  Houston,  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved when  it  attempts  to  show  justifica- 
tion for  that  center  extending  through 
the  year  1978. 

I  know  not  how  others  here  feel,  but 
I  for  one  am  unwilUng  to  be  taken  for  a 
dupe  and  treated  as  an  unnecessary 
ancillary  to  our  processes  of  government. 
I  see  in  this  single  situation  an  attitude 
that  is  unhealthy  for  our  future  and  for 
the  form  of  our  Government.  I  shall 
pursue  it  further. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Riley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  Thursday,  August  9,  through 
Thursdf.y,  August  16,  1962,  on  account 
of  official  business  in  the  district. 


SPKCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bradeicas,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  PITMAN,  for  2  hours,  on  Monday, 
August  20,  1962.  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  certain 
statements  and  charts. 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Toll),  to  address  the  House  tomorrow, 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Toll),  to  address  the  House  tomorrow, 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Kyl,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNo,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 


Mr.  Patman.  for  20  minutes,  today,  to    to  Frank  W.  Whitenack;  to  the  Committee  on 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  m-    interior  and  Insular  Affain. 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mack),  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SCHWENCEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kyl)  .  for  1  hour,  on  tomorrow,  August 
14.  1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Feighan  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mack)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Wacgonner. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter : ) 

Mr.  Conte. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karl  Heinz 
Agar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  824.  An  act  to  admit  the  vessels  Fort 
Totvn,  Maple  City,  and  Windmill  Point  to 
American  registry  and  to  permit  their  use 
In  the  coastwise  trade:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  1065.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  situ- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  Unalakleet,  Alaska,  to 
Mrs.  William  E.  Beltz;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1108.  An  act  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  in  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1542.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies 
of  the  genetics  of  sport  fishes  and  to  carry 
out  selective  breeding  of  such  fishes  to  de- 
velop strains  with  inherent  attributes  valu- 
able in  programs  of  research,  fish  hatchery 
production,  and  management  of  recreational 
fishery  resources;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  2369.  An  act  to  release  the  right,  title, 
or  Interest,  If  any,  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  streets  in  the  vlUage  of  Heyburn. 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  in  patent 
for  public  reserves;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2511.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  educational  and 
training  films  for  use  by  deaf  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

S.  3071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hidayet 
Danish  Nakashidze;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  3090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  da 
Costa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3100.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  sit- 
uated in  the  vicinity  of  <3eorgetown,  Cdo.. 


8.8117.  An  act  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  development  at  effective  l>^dena 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor 
recreation,  and  to  provide  financial  aasictance 
to  the  States  for  outdoor  recreation  plan- 
ning, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

B.  3264.  An  act  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  caxise  the  vessel 
Eugenie  II,  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout,  of  Mil- 
bridge,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  fuU  coastwise  priv- 
ileges; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

8.  3338.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Ameri- 
can Symphony  Orchestra  League;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3380.  An  act  to  designate  the  second 
Monday  in  October  as  National  Teachers' 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.3428.  An  act  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  to  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  municipal  ooiut 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
(Columbia. 

8. 3504.  An  act  to  provide  for  alternate 
representation  of  secretarial  officers  on  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Conunlssion, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

8. 3529.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1963  with 
regard  to  reimbursement  of  raUroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  account;  to  the  Ck>m- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

8J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
April  21,  1963,  as  a  day  for  observance  of  the 
courage  displayed  by  the  uprising  in  the  War- 
saw ghetto  against  the  Ntfssls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tnily  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

Hit.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Arbuckle  reclamation  project, 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
W.  Trousll.  Edward  G.  Trousil,  and  Robert 
E.  Trousll; 

H  R.  5139.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Helena 
M.  Grover; 

H.R.  7741.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Lucky  Linda  to  be  documented  for  limited 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  8168.  An  act  to  admit  the  oU  screw 
tugs  Barbara,  Ivalee,  Lydia.  and  Alice  and 
the  barges  Florida  DB  8,  No.  220  and  No.  23S, 
to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade  while  they  are 
owned  by  Standard  Dredging  Corp.,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation; 

HJi.  10276.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Petersburg  National  Military  Park,  to 
provide  for  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the 
Five  Forks  Battlefield,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11400.  An  act  to  continue  for  3  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe 
last  finishing;   and 

HJl.  11405.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  Oovemment  Im- 
provements under  concession  contracts  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  36, 
1916  (39  Stat.  635),  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purjtoees. 
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The  SFIAKSB  aunouaecd  bis  dg- 
nalora  touicnroitod  Mil  of  the  Senate 
of  tbe  foOowlBC  title: 

B.  aiaS.  An  act  to  msUuxIb*  tba  8*euitUas 
•nd  Xsebang*  OammlMton  to  dalcgats  cer- 
tain functUa*. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
FRJBBIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  tram  tbe  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  roxurted  that 
that  eommittee  did  on  August  9,  1962. 
I»esent  to  the  President,  tor  his  i4>- 
IHxyiral,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
Ing  title: 

H.B.  user.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Augtut  7,  IMS,  reutlng  to  the  Dlatrlet  of 
OcdTimMa  boqdtia  center,  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  apjiroprlatloss  may  be  made 
for  the  purpoeea  of  that  act. 


ADJOX7RNMENT 


lir.  GONZALEZ.  IiCr.  Spealcer,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  42  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. August  14.  1962.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAHONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  talde  and  referred  as  follows: 

3390.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  196S  In  the  amounts  of  $120,000 
for  the  judiciary  and  $10,888  for  the  District 
of  ColumMa,  proposed  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  yean  1962  and  1963  In 
the  amount  of  $605326,000.  and  requests  for 
consideration  of  fotir  Items  transmitted  In 
the  liWS  httdget,  for  various  agencies  of  the 
ezecutlTe  bran^  (H.  Doc.  No.  514);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

3400.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agrleoltural  eervloe.  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  coo- 
eluded  during  July  1063,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-138;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

3401.  A  letter  tiom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  im)poaed 
bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Missing  Persons  Act  to  cover  certain  per- 
sons detained  in  foreign  countries  against 
their  will,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2402.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  of  actual  procurement 
receipts  for  medical  stockpUe  of  civil  de- 
fense emergency  suppUes  and  equipment 
purposee  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1963,  pursuant  to  the  FMeral  ClvU  Defense 
Act  of  1960.  as  amended,  and  becutive  Order 
No.  10968.  effective  August  14.  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3403.  A  letter  ftom  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bin  to  amend 
title  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  to  provide  for 
participation  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  international  sports  activities":  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2404.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  MH  entitled 


ioe- 


*A  Mn  to  amend  aectloxis  330.  331.  an<liB33 
of  the  Vattonal  Housing  Act";  to  the  Obm- 
mittee  on  Banlring  and  Currency.  j 

9406.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
tary.  Department  of  Health,  Kducatlon, 
Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
bm  entitled  "A  bm  to  authorize  certain 
pendltures  and  activities  now  autht 
annual  H^F^oP^istlons  for  Howard  Univf 
Oallaudet  College,  and  St.  Elizabeths 
pltal,  to  facilitate  certain  other  administra- 
tive or  personnel  improvements  at  such  In- 
stitutions, and  for  other  purposes";  to  Ithe 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3406.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Ojen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  certain  policies  ind 
practices  relating  to  employee  field  cott'er- 
ences  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Old- Age  ind 
Survivcoi  Insurance  (BOASI),  Social  8l^- 
rlty  Administration,  Department  of  Heifth, 
Edticatlon,  and  Welfare,  May  1063;  to  |the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3407.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  clsjUns 
paid  under  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  pursaant 
to  section  2673  of  title  28.  United  Stttes 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclaty. 

2408.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  |the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  cl| 
paid  by  the  Department  of  tbe  Air  Force]  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962,  pursuant  to  seoiion 
2732(f)  of  title  10,  United  States  Cod«i  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3400.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Health,  Education,  (ind 
Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
cxirity  Act  to  authorize  certain  expendltajires 
now  authorized  in  annual  appropriations  (tnd 
to  facilitate  certain  administrative  impn^ve- 
ments.  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3410.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  d^ief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army.  di|ted 
June  20,  1062,  submitting  a  report,  togother 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  stjudy 
of  Rockport,  Mass.,  authorized  by  secticai  2 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved  ^Mlj 
3,  1030,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (H. 
Doc.  No.  515) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordo'ed  to  be  printed  with  tl^ee 
illustrations. 

3411.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  C^ilef 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army.  dAted 
July  6,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lllus^- 
tlon,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the 
Marblehead  Harbor,  Mass.,  requested  feQr  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Pa|bUc 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  2.  1049  (H.  Doc.  No.  516);  to  the  0>m- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  tO  be 
printed  with  one  Illustration. 

3413.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  frcxn  the  Chief 
Of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  ctsted 
June  19,  1962,  sxibmlttlng  a  report,  togmher 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustratlpns, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  stjudy 
of  Sallsbiiry  Beach.  Mass.,  authorized  by 
section  3  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act,  {ap- 
proved July  3,  1080,  as  amended  and  Sup- 
plemented (H.  Doc.  No.  617);  to  the  0pm- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  three  Illustrations. 

3413.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  i  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dited 
July  6.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  paper  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Sipta 
Barbara  Harbor^  Calif.,  requested  by  res4>lu- 
tlons  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Wc^ks, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March  19, 
1946,  and  June  11,  1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  S^8); 
to  the  Cominittee  on  Public  Works  tind 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 


2414.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tiM 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
Of  Bngineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  6.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  togsthsr 
with  accompanying  papers  and  lllustratlona, 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  the  Mlsals- 
Blppl  River  between  Ste.  Oenevleve  and  St. 
Marys,  Mo.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control,  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  July  8,  1945  (R.  Doc 
No.  519);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  Ulus- 
tratlons. 

2416.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  6,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accomp>acying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Twelvepole 
Creek,  W.  Va.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  13,  1956  (H. 
Doc.  No.  520);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  five 
illustrations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  8, 
1962,  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
August  10,  1962: 

Mr.  McBCHjLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1918.  An  act  to  extend 
benefits  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act  Amendments 
of  1957  to  widows  and  stirvlving  chUdren 
of  former  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  UJS.  Park  Police  force. 
the  White  House  Police  force,  or  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  Division,  who  were  retired  or 
who  died  in  the  service  of  any  such  organ- 
ization prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2167).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  i>la- 
trict  of  Columbia.  S.  2357.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  credit  life  insurance 
and  credit  accident  and  health  Insurance  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2168).  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  McMIIXAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  3315.  An  act  to  re- 
lieve owners  of  abutting  property  from  cer- 
tain assessments  in  connection  with  the 
repair  of  alleys  and  sidewalks  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2169).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HH.  8563.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  permit  certain  poUcles  to  be 
Issued  to  members  and  employees  of  mem- 
bers of  duly  organized  national  veterans' 
organizations;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2170) .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia.  HJt.  10188.  A  bill  to 
amend  sections  2  and  5  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  height,  exterior  de- 
sign, and  construction  of  private  and  seml- 
public  buildings  In  the  Georgetown  area  of 
the  National  Capital."  approved  September 
22.  1950  (64  Stat.  B03):  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  3171).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Osnunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJt.  11698.  A  biU  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  to  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  triistees  In  deeds  of  trust 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  agreement  of 
the  parties;  with  amendment  (Rept,  No. 
2172).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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Mr.  McMItX.AN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columtia.  H.R.  12689.  A  bill  to  repeal 
section  557  and  to  amend  section  559  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  thi)  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
March  3,  1901;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2173).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  12727.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  February  28,  1901,  to  Insure  that 
policemen  and  firemen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  receive  medical  care  for  all 
injuries  and  diseases;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2174).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  9. 
1962,  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  August  10,  1962: 

Mr.  SHEFPARD:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl  12870.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations fcr  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2175).  Re- 
ferred to  tb'!  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORCiAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. S.  2738.  An  act  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  Stetes  by  author- 
izing the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2176).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stete  of  the  Union. 

[Suhmitted  August  13,  1962] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printint:  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  IniiUlar  Affairs.  S.  2429.  An  act 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park,  St.  John,  V.I.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2177) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Conunlttee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  2973.  An  act 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  Capulin  Moun- 
tain National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  to  au- 
thorize acquisition  of  lands  therein,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2178) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  8.  4.  An  act  to 
provide  for  tbe  estebllshment  of  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2179).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  RCK5ERS  of  Texas:  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11164.  A 
bill  to  approve  an  amendatory  repayment 
contract  negotiated  with  the  Quincy  (Co- 
lumbia Basin  Irrigation  District,  authorize 
similar  contracte  with  any  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Irrigation  Dlstricte,  and  to  amend 
the  Colvunbla  Basin  Project  Act  of  1943  (57 
Stet.  14),  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  3180). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stete  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Ck>mmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1208.  An  act  to  amend 
Public  Law  86-606,  86tb  Congress  (74  Stat. 
199),  approved  June  11,  1960;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2181).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  27B6.  A  blU 
to  provide  for  the  renewal  of  certain  mu- 
nicipal, domestic,  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply contracts  entered  Into  under  the  Recla- 
mation Project  Act  of  1939,  and  for  other 


purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2182). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stete  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3529.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stet.  857.  25 
U£.C.  406.  407),  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  Indian  timber;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2183).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12761.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  residential  occupante  of  un- 
patented mining  claims  upon  which  valu- 
able improvements  have  been  placed,  and 
for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2184).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  9, 

1962,  the  following  bill  was  introduced  on 
August  10.  1962: 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
H.R.  12870.  A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Introduced  and  referred  August  13,  1962] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BELL: 

HH.  12871.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentege 
deduction  for  certain  ex{)enses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependente;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRT: 

H.R.  12872.  A  bill  to  esteblisb  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procxuement 
and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

H.R.  12873.  A  bill  to  esteblish  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Prociue- 
ment  and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HJl.  12874.  A  biU  to  esteblish  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procurement 
and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  12875.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
wheat  program  for  1963;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McPALL  (by  request): 

HJl.  12876.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Army  to  make  a  monetary  con- 
tribution toward  the  construction  of  the 
New  Meiones  Dam  in  recognition  of  the  flood 
control  accomplishmente  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H  Jl.  12877.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secmlty  Act  to  eliminate  the  restric- 
tion on  the  period  during  which  an  appli- 
cation for  a  determination  of  dlsabUlty  is 
granted  full  retroactivity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee;  to  the  C?ommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  12878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  performance  of 
reimbursable  services  at  foreign  stetlons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  12879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  restrictions 
on  charges  for  forms,  copies,  and  certifica- 
tions; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

HJl.  12880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  for 


the  revocation  of  tbe  Ucense  of  any  radio 
broadcasting  stetlon  which  broadcaste  pro- 
grama  a  predominant  characteristic  of  which 
Is  the  undue  exploitation  of  eex,  crime,  hor- 
ror, or  violence;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
stete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   ROOSEVELT: 

HH.  12881.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  certain  awards 
made  pursuant  to  evacuation  claims  of 
American-Japanese  individuals;  to  the  C<nn- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   SCHWEZKER: 

HH.  12882.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the 
medical  and  hospital  care  of  the  aged 
through  a  system  of  voluntary  health  in- 
surance and  tax  credlte,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   TOLL: 

HJl.  12883.  A  bill  to  esteblish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

By   Mr.   RANDALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  511.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
action  should  be  taken  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  distribution  and  exhibition  of  objection- 
able motion  pictures  and  advertising  related 
to  motion  pictures,  and  to  eliminate  the 
broadca.<3ting  of  objectionable  radio  and 
television  prog.ams;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  512.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  tbe  Congress  that  the 
Administrator  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Corporation  should  cooperate  with  other 
governmentel  authorities  in  the  United 
Stetes  and  with  Canadian  authorities  to 
reduce  oil  pollution;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    RANDALL: 

H.  Res.  757.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  production,  distribution,  and 
exhibition  of  objectionable  motion  pictures 
and  related  advertising  and  of  the  broad- 
casting of  objectionable  radio  and  television 
programs:   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislatvu-e  of  the  Stete  of  Masaachttsette. 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stetes  relative  to  urging 
Federal  authorities  to  require  Northettft  Air- 
lines to  continue  ite  scheduled  flight  aerv- 
ices  in  and  out  of  the  municipal  airport  of 
the  city  of  Lawrence,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

nst.  12884.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the 
trustee  In  bankruptoy,  estete  of  Monti  Marine 
Corp.,  of  New  Tork;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  trus- 
tee In  bankruptoy,  estate  of  Monti  Marine 
Corp.,  of  New  Tork;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

HH.  12886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga 
Marie  Ferrer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIOHT: 

UR.  12887.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Benjamin 
Leach,  Dlograclas  Leach,  RogeUo  Leach,  and 
Maximo  Leach;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Monday,  August  IS,  1962 

'  iUgiOHttf  tfay  o/  ftMoy,  Anffnit  10. 
iH2) 

TlM  Senate  m«t  al  10  o'olook  Ajn^  on 
th«  eaplrmtton  of  th«  weeM.  and  waa 
called  to  order  by  the  AoUng  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Mrqalt]. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Ftederldc  Brown 
Harrta,  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  Qod,  for  the  glory  of  the 
earth,  in  the  haunting  beauty  of  which 
we  walk  for  the  dawn  of  the  new  day, 
for  the  stars  In  the  nlcht  sky.  for  the 
gifts  of  love  and  of  friendship,  for  sacred 
and  sunny  memories,  and  for  every 
radiant  hope  which  inspires  us  on  our 
pilgrim  way,  we  lift  our  morning  paean 
of  grateful  praise. 

In  Thy  presence  our  arrogance  Is 
rebxiked  and  our  pride  of  opinion  is 
mocked  as  we  confess  that  left  to  oiir- 
selves  we  but  grope  in  the  darkness,  and 
that  our  sight  is  dim,  our  knowledge  is 
partial,  and  our  Judgments  fallible. 

As  we  face  the  tangled  problems  of  a 
free  systcon  where  the  people  rule,  make 
us  honest  and  honorable  enough  to  bear 
the  vision  of  the  truth,  wherever  it  may 
lead,  and  to  be  done  with  all  pretense. 
In  spite  of  suspicions,  animosities,  dis- 
appointments, disillusionments,  and  of 
hopes  deferred  which  plague  the  coun- 
cils of  men.  gird  our  hearts  to  seek  peace 
and  pursue  it,  that  the  sadly  svmdered 
family  of  Thy  children  may  at  last  be 
bound  by  golden  cords  of  imderstanding 
and  fellowship  around  the  feet  of  the  one 
God. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  above  every 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOXJBNAIj 


On  request  of  Mr;  Mansfizlo,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday, 
August  11, 1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  OoRi]. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAirsrixLo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UMfi'lL 
MOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  when  the 
Senate  conoludes  its  session  toniint,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  midday 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  Um- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  sei  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidottt.  I 
haye  asked  for  a  reconvening  hour  t>f  12 
tomorrow,  rather  than  earlier,  Ui;  the 
hope  that  the  Judicial^  Committee,  and 
particularly  its  subcommittees,  will  ilaove 
ahead  and.  I  hope,  will  complete  its  Work 
on  the  drug  bill  and  on  the  highly  con- 
troversial nomination  of  Mr.  Thui^ood 
Marshall. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ttiade 
tills  statement  regarding  the  nominiition 
of  Judge  Marshall.  The  hearing  on  it 
has  been  set  for  Thursday.  However,  I 
feel  sure  that  can  be  changed.  I  coitipll- 
ment  the  majority  leader  on  his  eii^orts 
to  expedite  the  taking  of  action  oQ  the 
nomination,  and  I  hope  his  effortfl  will 
be  exerted  where  they  will  count]  the 
most. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  ^dge 
Marshall  will  be  concluded,  so  the  Xiom- 
inatlon  can  be  brought  to  the  flo0r  of 
the  Senate  for  consideration  during 
executive  session.  If  that  cannolt  be 
done  tomorrow,  which  I  had  hoped 
would  be  possible,  then  the  leadership 
will  endeavor,  within  its  capacitiesL  but 
without  making  any  promise  whaliever, 
to  see  whether  it  can  be  done  Wednesday 
or  Thursday. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIOKS, 
ETC.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  |tem- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  a$  in- 
dicated : 

RxpoBT  ON  Trrui  I  Agreements  Unisr  jAgbi- 
CDLTOSAi.  Trade  Dxvei.c»>i<ent  anI!)  As- 
sistanck  Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agrlcultiiral  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, tr&nsnilttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Report 
on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agrlcult\u-al 
Trade  DeTeloixnent  and  Assistance  AJct  of 
1954  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  ttt  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Medical  Stockfils  or  Civil 
Defense  Emergency  Supplies  and  Squif- 

MENT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  a^alth. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pu^uant 
to  law,  on  the  medical  stockpile  of  civil 
defense  emergency  supplies  and  eq\ilp^ent, 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30.  1962;  %p  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendments  or  IdssiNO  Persons  Act  To 
Cover  Certain  Persons  Dktained  ml  For- 
noN  CotrnTRxn  Against  Tima  Wa^ 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  thB  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  further  amend  the  Missing  Pt^^ona 
Act    to    cover  certain   persons   detained    in 


foreign  oountrlM  •gainst  their  wlU.  and  for 
othar  purpoMi  (with  an  Moompanylng 
pap«r) :  to  tha  Oommltt**  on  Anaed  StrvlOM. 

Amendment  or  Trru  10.  Unrso  Statbr  Oobb. 
Relatinq  to  Participation  ht  Memrrrj  or 

TKi  AaiUB  Fotcn  in  ImiutATtoMAL  SrotTt 

ACTIVITIM 

A  l«tt«r  from  th«  General  OounMl  of  the 
Department  of  Dafana*.  Waahiagum.  D.O.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaaa  laclsUUoa 
to  amand  tlUa  10.  United  Stataa  Ooda,  to 
provlda  for  participation  by  mambart  of  tha 
Armed  Porcaa  in  intarnational  aporta  aoUvl* 
ties  (with  an  accompanying  pa|>«r);  to  tha 
Commlttea  on  Armed  Sarvlcas. 

Amendment  or  Sections  230,  321.  and  3SS  or 
National  Hourino  Act 

A  letter  from  tha  Administrator,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  amend  sections  220,  221.  and  233  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Social  Securttt  Act  Technical  AucNSUKirrs 

or  1963 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  certain  ex- 
pendltvires  now  authorized  in  annual  ap- 
propriations and  to  facilitate  certain  ad- 
ministrative Improvements,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DECLASsmcATioN  or  Audit  Report  or  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenerai  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  that  the  secret  report 
by  that  Office  on  the  audit  of  certain  con- 
tracts with  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  dated  July  6,  1961,  was  declassified 
on  June  26,  1962,  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning;  to  the  Committee  on  OOTernment 
Operations. 

Report  on   Claims   Paid   Under   Militart 
Personnel  Claims  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  claims  paid  under  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel Claims  Act,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  Department 
or  tke  Air  Force 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Depart- 
ment, during  the  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Health.  Education,  and  Weltare  Institu- 
tions Technical  Amendments  or  1963 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize certain  ezpendltuces  and  activities 
now  authorized  in  annual  appropriations 
for  Howard  University,  Gailaudet  College, 
and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  to  facilitate 
certain  other  administrative  or  personnel 
improvements  at  such  Institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  SENATE  OP  COM- 
MONWEALTH OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
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which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commeroe,  as  follows: 

resolvtion  Uaooro  Fbhbux.  ATrrKoarma 
To  llBQxitaa  RaanRAov  AnuMsa  To  Oom- 
TiKxm  Ire  Bcrbulb  Puort  8n?icn  Xif 
AND  Otrr  OF  mi  IfmncvaL  Amroer  or  mi 
CiTT  or  LawuNci 

Wharaaa  tha  Northaaat  AlrUnaa  haa  aub- 
mlttMt  a  paUUon  to  tha  ClvU  AaronauUoa 
Board  r«qu«atlnf  pamUaalon  to  tarmlnata 
certain  ichadulad  flifhta  in  and  out  of  Rich- 
ard P.  Condon  Airport  In  North  Andover,  tha 
municipal  airport  of  tha  city  of  Lawranoa. 
thereby  termlnatint  aarrloa  for  tha  Lawranoa 
area;  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  city,  8UU,  and  Fadaral  funds  have  bean 
expended  in  recent  yaara  in  tha  enlargement 
and  improvamant  of  aald  airport,  and  tha 
Federal  ATlatlon  Agency  has  approved  recent 
expenditures  for  tha  development  of  the  air- 
port; and 

Whereas  tha  raoord  of  airline  paaaengan 
served  from  1953  to  1956  Juatiflaa  a  longer 
trial  period  of  aerrice  by  tha  Northaaat  Air- 
lines, which  company  haa  not  fairly  tried  to 
promote  business  in  the  Lawrence  area,  par- 
ticularly in  promoting  air  maU  and  air 
freight,  nor  tried  to  evaluate  the  potential  of 
air  passenger  business  In  the  Lawrence  area, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  over  la  mil- 
lion has  been  invested  in  new  facllltlea  at 
the  Lawrenoe  airport  during  the  years  1958-ei 
on  the  basis  of  the  resumption  of  services 
at  said  airport  by  the  Northeast  Airlines;  and 

Whereas  the  siispenslon  of  service  re- 
quested by  Northeast  Airlines  was  tenta- 
tively allowed  by  order  of  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  which  order  was  later  withdrawn, 
at  which  time  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
stated  that  Northeast  Airlines  should  resume 
its  original  schedule  of  service  out  of  and 
into  the  Lawrence  airport  until  the  entire 
matter  of  Northeast  Airlines  service  in  the 
New  England  area,  including  Lawrence,  be 
reviewed  at  a  region  airport  meeting  to  be 
held  In  August  of  the  current  year;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest  to 
allow  Northeast  Airlines  to  dlaoontlnue  flight 
service  at  the  Lawrence  airport,  no  other 
substitute  aerrice  being  available :  Tharafore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  ICaasachu- 
setu  respectfully  tirgee  the  Congrese  of  the 
United  States  and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  to  talce  such  action  as  may  protect  the 
Interesu  of  the  people  of  the  Lawrence  area. 
and  to  require  Northeast  Airlines  to  continue 
its  services  at  the  lAwrenoe  airport;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth transmit  forthwith  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
or  the  Congress,  to  each  Memt>er  of  the  Con- 
gress from  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate.  July  26,  1962. 
Thomas  A.  Chaowick. 

Cleric. 

Attest: 

ElEvnr  H.  WHtra, 
Secretary  of  the  Comm<mwealth. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "MILI- 
TARY COLD  WAR  EDUCATION  AND 
SPEECH  REVIEW  POLICIES"  AND 
REPORT  THEREON— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presldait.  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee  of  the 
Senate  I  report  an  orlfftnal  concurrent 
resolution  authorisinff  the  printing  of 
addiUonal  copies  of  hearings  entlUed 
CVni 1027 


"MlUtAry  Cold  War  Bduoation  and 
Speech  Review  PoUcles"  and  the  report 
thereon. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tkm  reiMreeents  what  Is  believed  by  the 
committee  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
additional  copies  which  will  be  needed 
of  the  report,  as  well  as  of  the  hearings. 
These  are  the  hearings  which  were  eon- 
ducted  by  the  Preparedness  InvesUgat 


CONCURRINT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTINO  OP  ADDmONAL  COPZIS 
OF  KBARINaS  XNTITLKD  **1IILI- 
TARY  COLD  WAR  IDUCATION 
AND  8PEBCR  REVIEW  POUCIBS** 
AND  TKB  REPORT  THBRBON 

Mr.  8TKNNIS.  from  the  Oommittee  on 
Armed  Serrloes,  reported  an  octglnal 


Inc  Subcommittee  with  reference  to  the    concurrent  reaolution  (a  Con.  Rea.  17) 


use  of  military  personnel  in  the  conduct 
of  the  cold  war.  having  to  do  with  the 
so-called  clearances  of  speeches,  censor- 
ship, and  so  forth.  Due  to  the  great 
volume  of  testimony  taken  at  the  hear- 
ings, considerable  time  will  be  required 
In  reviewing  same:  but  the  committee  ex- 
pects to  file  a  complete  report  before  the 
end  of  this  session. 

As  I  say,  this  represents  a  fair  esti- 
mate by  the  committee  of  the  needed 
requirements.  I  assume  that  the  con- 
current resolution  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  rule,  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  received  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

The  concurrent  resolution  CS.  Con. 
Res.  87)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatitfes  ooncurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Ccmunit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services  not  to  exceed  six  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  all  parts  of  the 
hearings  entitled  "MUltary  Cold  War  Educa- 
Uon  and  Speech  Review  PoUcles,"  held  by 
the  Special  Preparedness  Subocxnmlttee  dur- 
ing the  current  aeaaion,  and  not  to  exceed 
six  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  report 
thereon  to  be  made  to  the  Senate  by  that 
committee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  3636.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  1007.  entitled  "An  act  to  define  the 
term  'registered  nurse'  and  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  nurses  In  the  District  at 
Columbia."  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  age  limitation  for  registration; 

8.3637.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  seU  a 
rlg^t-of-way  acroes  a  portion  of  the  District 
Training  School  grounds  at  Laurel,  Md.,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3638.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ex- 
penses in  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3639.  A  biU   to  amend   the   District  of 
Columbia    Practical    Nurses'    Licensing    Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BKALL: 

8. 3640.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  erect  a  monument  at  Fort 
Cumberland,  Allegany  County,  Md.,  in  honor 
of  Oeorge  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By   Mr.   RUSSELL    (for    himself   and 
Mr.TALMAOCE)  : 

S.  3641.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


authorlilng  the  prlnttng  of  additional 
copies  of  the  heaiinga  entitled  "Military 
Cold  War  Education  and  I^Deech  Rerlew 
Policies"  and  the  report  thereon,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rulee 
and  Adminlstratlan. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  reeolutloii 
printed  In  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Stsnnis.  which  appears  under  a  i 
rate  heading.) 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  COMPUL- 
SORY SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  TO 
AGE  17  OR  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRAD- 
UATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution  stating  it  as  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  compulsory 
school  attendance  be  extended  to  the 
17th  birthday  or  to  high-school  gradiia- 
tion,  whichever  comes  first,  as  a  means 
of  combating  serious  unemployment 
among  young  people. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  national  goal. 
States  and  communities  should  be  en- 
couraged to  provide  useful  education 
and  training  opportunities  for  young 
people  until  their  18th  birthday. 

Unemployment  among  our  Nation's 
teenagers  is  staggering,  and  is  steadily 
getting  worse.  It  is  double  or  triple  the 
rate  among  other  groups  in  our  popula- 
tion. 

Right  now,  over  1  million  young 
people  aged  14  to  19  are  in  the  labor  force, 
but  are  out  of  work.  If  present  tovnds 
continue,  by  1970  the  number  will  be 
1.5  million.  As  they  are  now  so  they 
will  be  then :  the  largest  single  age  group 
of  unemployed  workers  in  America. 

The  right  kind  of  increased  «3uca- 
tion  is  a  key  to  reducing  unonployment. 
It  is  the  best  way  to  develop  the  com- 
petence and  skills  that  our  young  peo- 
ple need  in  order  to  fin  the  myriad  of 
skilled  Jobs  stemming  from  our  rapid 
technological  progress. 

Our  high  school  dropout  rate  has 
reached  fantastic  proiMrtlons:  2^  mil- 
lion out  of  the  10.8  million  students  in 
high  schools  will  drop  out  before  gradu- 
ation.   That  Is  nearly  one  In  four. 

What  is  more,  the  least  competent 
students,  who  need  training  and  edu- 
cation most,  are  the  ones  who  drop  out 
first. 

Of  the  nati<xial  total  of  6  percent  im- 
employment  in  June  19e2,  a  full  2.9  per- 
cent— nearly  half — was  composed  of 
young  people  aged  24  and  under;  and  2 
percent,  or  one-third,  were  in  the  14  to  19 
age  group. 

The  training  demands  of  available 
Jobs  are  rising  sharply,  and  at  an  m- 
creasinff  rate.  Professioiial  and  tech- 
nical occupations  will  increase  40  per- 
cent in  the  1960's;  clerical  and  sales  Jobs 
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will  Increase  38  percent.  For  all  such 
positions  A  high  school  diploma  Is  a 
tiiit^iiwiitw  reQuirement. 

In  his  authoritative  study  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  entitled  "Slums  and 
SuburiM,"  Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant  ob- 
served that  enormous  numbers  of 
young  people  in  cities  are  out  of  work 
and  out  of  school,  once  they  turn  16. 
These  youth  behave  in  ways  that  may 
have  serious  social  consequences. 

When  we  recognize  that  only  4  out  of 
every  100  Jobs  available  today  do  not  re- 
quire education,  the  staggering  dimen- 
sl(m  of  this  problem  becomes  apparent. 

One  way  to  tackle  the  problem  is  to 
state  a  clear  national  goal  of  raising  the 
school-leaving  age  to  17.  This  is  what 
my  resolution  recommends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  also  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Recoko  a  very  excellent 
article  published  on  August  11  in  the 
magarine  Business  Week,  oititled  "Only 
High  School  Qrads  Need  Apply."  The 
article  shows  the  great  need  for  such  ac- 
tion by  the  State  authorities. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
P(u-e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  376) ,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Proxmire,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  oa  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wtanetw  education  and  training  enable 
yoxing  people  to  develop  usefiU  sklllB  and 
talents;  and 

WbCTeaa  yoiing  people  with  limited  educa- 
tion bave  difficulty  finding  and  keeping  sat- 
Icfactory  employment;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  a  seriously  high  level 
of  \memployment  among  our  Nation's 
young  people,  especially  thoee  with  low  edu- 
cational attainment;  and 

Whereas  a  large  percentage  of  all  the  un- 
employed In  our  Nation  are  young  people; 
and 

Whereas  the  several  States  and  communi- 
ties of  our  Nation  have  fitll  responsibility 
and  authority  over  education  policies  and 
standards:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

(1)  that  It  should  be  a  national  goal  that 
all  States  have  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  requiring  school  attendance  until  the 
seventeenth  birthday  or  completion  of  the 
twelfth  grade  if  prior  to  such  birthday,  and 

(2)  that  all  States  and  communities  should 
be  encouraged  to  provide  adequate  educa- 
tion and  training  opportunities  for  young 
people  while  in  such  required  attendance. 

Tlie  article  submitted  by  Mr.  Prox- 
mire is  as  follows : 

Oklt  High  School  Gkaos  Need  Applt 

"Until  recently,  all  we  asked  of  a  Job 
applicant  was  that  he  be  able  to  sign  his 
name  and  find  his  way  to  the  time  clock. 
Now  he's  got  to  have  a  high  school  diploma." 

The  speaker,  a  southern  California  elec- 
tronics manufacturer,  could  serve  as  spokes- 
man for  much  of  American  industry.  The 
high  school  diploma — once  the  mark  of  the 
better-edu(»ted  worker  and  often  his  pass- 
pOTt  to  a  white-collar  Job — has  become  the 
Tutnimiim  requirement  for  many  basic  in- 
dustrial Jobs. 

Thla  Is  the  word  from  Missouri  utility 
executives.  Washington  paper  mill  officials, 
Pennsylvania  steelmen,  Texas  oilmen, 
ICaasachiisetts  electrical  equipment  manu- 
faetiirers. 


TKXND    IS    UP 

A  Business  Week  survey  of  mi^or  In- 
dustrial centers  finds  the  trend  jtoward 
higher  educational  requirements  for  factory 
Jobs  strongest  in  the  west  coast  astospace 
Industry  (where  a  high  school  gradusjte  tak- 
ing night  school  math  covirses  ms^  start 
work  as  a  mallboy),  weakest  In  the  South- 
east's textile  and  woodworking  Indusltries. 

In  some  areas  such  as  Chicago,  aiitoma- 
tlon  has  produced  a  split  trend  It^  com- 
panies as  diverse  as  Bell  &  Howell  andlUnited 
Biscuit  Co.  These  employers  require  less 
than  a  high  school  education  for  ttie  rou- 
tinized  machine  operations,  moate  for 
trouble-shooting  Jobs. 

Overall,  the  trend  Is  up — and  rislttg  fast. 
Although  some  aircraft  companies  rtqutred 
it  20  years  ago,  most  of  the  formal  require- 
ments for  a  high  school  diploma  weht  into 
effect  during  the  past  5  years,  soma  within 
the  past  2.  So  did  many  of  th«i  high- 
school-level  aptitude  tests  often  subsjtltuted 
for  a  diploma  requirement,  especially  in 
northern  cities  with  heavy  southern  'migra- 
ti<m.  And  many  companies  that  fstor  the 
graduate  informally  expect  to  formaUze  the 
requirement  soon. 

The  same  signs  are  apparent  in  Appren- 
ticeship programs.  Nearly  all  require!  a  high 
school  diploma,  and  many  require  tt|e  abil- 
ity to  do  college-level  work. 

LOW    IMPORTANCE 

Where  educational  requirements  remain  of 
minor  Importance,  the  whole  issue  la  apt  to 
be  academic.  A  West  Virginia  supplier  for 
the  steel  industry  hasn't  changed  lt$  grade 
school  level  requirement  for  years;  It  does 
all  its  hiring  from  a  layoff  list,  relic  of  a 
I960  cutback.  A  New  Tork-based  metjal  fab- 
ricator with  plants  across  the  countt-y  still 
Ignores  educational  requirements— >|3ut  it 
hires  only  seasonal  workers. 

The  pattern  Indicates  that  the  education- 
ally undemanding  companies  are  of  tetl  stable 
or  shrinking  companies,  with  few  JoU  open- 
ings. Growing  companies  make  growing 
educational  demands.  Even  in  coMpanles 
where  the  lack  of  a  diploma  is  not  Si  bar  to 
employment,  personnel  men  agree  (t  is  a 
bar  to  advancement. 

DTEVTrABLE    TREND 

Considered  simply  as  a  fact  of  ee&nomic 
life,  the  trend  toward  higher  edue&tional 
requirements  has  the  inevitability  at  Tues- 
day following  Monday. 

First  of  all,  galloping  technology  h$fi  made 
Jobs  different  and  harder. 

In  the  huge  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
plant  in  Burbank,  Calif.,  a  curious  p«^onneI 
manager  recently  tried  to  find  an  occiipation 
that  had  remained  unchanged  since  World 
War  II.  He  tracked  down  only  a  Janitor's 
Job  and  a  handful  of  assembly  line  chores. 
Rosle  the  riveter  has  long  since  b^n  re- 
placed by  Andrew  the  assembler,  whp  must 
know  riveting,  drilling,  countersinking,  and 
a  mixed  batch  of  other  techniques. 

At  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  in  Houston. 
crews  formerly  turned  hand  valves  under  a 
supervisor's  eye.  Now  the  same  unit  is  run 
by  a  remote  control  operator  who  viiuallzes 
what's  going  on  by  checking  his  dials  and 
log  sheets. 

In  industry  after  Industry,  jobs  requiring 
some  degree  of  Judgment  and  flexibility  have 
replaced  the  old  one-operation  taaJts  and 
the  old  continuous  runs.  Materials  are 
costlier,  tolerances  closer,  product  llnfls  more 
varied.  Technician-level  Jobs  multiply  like 
fruit  files  as  production  line  Jobs  decrease. 
This  is  especially  true  in  research  shd  de- 
velopment industries  that  do  thej  most 
hiring. 

COMPANIES    PLAN    AHEAD 

Moreover,  even  when  filling  simple  Jobs, 
most  companies  consciously  look  attead  5, 
10,  or  15  years.  The  Detroit  IndustrlSl  con- 
cerns that  specify  a  high  school  dlplotna  for 


a  sweeper  don't  expect  the  man  they  hire  to 
be  a  sweeper  forever. 

Two  things  give  them  this  long-range 
view.  One  Is  the  sweeper's  union  contract, 
which  guarantees  him  a  crack  at  a  better 
Job  if  it  opens  up  and  penalizes  his  em- 
ployer for  firing  him  and  hiring  someone 
else  if  Job  requirements  change.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  firm  expectation,  based  on  the  ex- 
I>erience  of  the  past  decade,  that  Job  needs 
will  Indeed  change. 

Anecdotes  abound  of  aircraft  workers 
hired  for  their  woodworking  ability  who  now 
work  with  metals,  of  plumbers  who  bad  to 
learn  blueprint  reading  to  lay  pipes  in 
concrete-slab,  lift-wall  buildings,  of  switches 
from    blue-collar   to    white-collar   skills. 

There  are  also  horror  stories  of  companies 
or  workers  who  failed  to  make  the  switch. 
One  company  employing  69  electricians — 
each  equipped  specifically  to  Install  conduit 
or  to  pull  wire  or  to  work  on  swltchboxes^ 
had  to  contract  out  fairly  elementary  electri- 
cal work  on  consoles  because  no  one  could 
do  it. 

NARROW    SKILLS    OBSOLXTE 

Such  narrowly  skilled  workers  are  often 
products  of  World  War  II's  crash  training. 
Once  laid  off,  they  find  it  almost  Impossible 
to  get  Jobs.  In  today's  terms,  they  are  not 
skilled  at  all. 

Says  a  Wisconsin  emplojrment  service  of- 
ficial: "Occupations  used  to  have  a  kind 
of  character.  If  a  man  had  a  trade,  he  was 
trained  for  life.  That  isn't  true  any  more. 
In  effect,  everybody's  moving  up  the  ladder 
all  the  time.  Workers  must  either  acquire 
new  skills  or  master  new  machines.  And 
they  can't  do  it  if  they  lack  basic  learning 
abilities." 

To  the  personnel  man,  the  high  school 
diploma  Is  an  indication  that  the  worker 
possesses  these  abilities.  It  also  gives  him 
hope  that  he  can  be  promoted  to  supervisor 
someday. 

Not  all  companies  go  along  with  this 
policy.  A  vocal  minority  feels  that  hiring 
overquallfied  workers  for  low-level  Jobs  In- 
sures nothing  but  a  high  turnover  rate. 

MiNORiTT  vnw 

"There  Is  such  a  thing  as  Job  satisfac- 
tion." says  a  Dallas  manufacturer  of  heavy 
equipment.  "If  you  take  a  high  school  grad- 
uate with  ambition,  he  is  not  content  to 
move  machinery." 

The  dissenters — strongest  In  such  mature 
Midwestern  industrial  centers  as  Cleveland 
and  Chicago — believe  that  the  high  school 
diploma  has  become  a  fetish,  that  attitude 
and  ability  are  still  the  most  Important 
qualifications  for  most  factory  Jobs,  and 
that  formal  education  is  no  guide  to  either 

In  practice,  however,  this  group  is  likely 
to  favor  the  high  school  graduate  over  the 
dropout,  because  "the  dropout  Is  a  quitter." 
They  agree  with  the  experts  that  nowadays 
youngsters  tend  to  quit  high  school  for  psy- 
chological rather  than  economic  reasons. 

"A  dropout  usually  is  a  kid  who  has  been 
in  difficulty  in  his  home  environment  or  at 
school.  We  Just  don't  have  time  to  cope 
with  his  problems,"  says  a  St.  Louis  person- 
nel director. 

BUYER'S    LABOR    MARKET 

Another  reason  why  companies  hold  out 
for  a  diploma  Is  that,  with  unemployment  at 
5.3  percent,  they  can  afford  to.  It's  a  buyers' 
market.  And  the  number  of  young  people 
finishing  high  school  has  Jumped  from  an 
estimated  crop  of  1.2  million  in  1950  to  al- 
most 1.9  million  this  year.  In  a  labor  mar- 
ket where  high  school  graduates  are  plen- 
tiful why  settle  for  less? 

"Manpower  demand  has  a  greater  effect  on 
educational  requirements  that  change  in  Job 
content,"  says  the  director  of  Michigan's  em- 
ployment security  commission. 

If  the  labor  market  shoiild  tighten  up, 
auto  manufacturers  would  undoubtedly  dis- 
cover that  non-high-school  graduates  could 
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be  trained  for  ev«n  teefanologlcally  advanced 
jobs,  ha  tbeorlies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  auto  makers  for- 
mally require  diplomas  now — but  find  that 
most  of  tbs  men  thay  hire  have  them.  Tills 
raises  anoChsr  point:  whether  the  new  edu- 
cational requirements  doot  simply  reflact 
the  higher  educational  level  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole. 

'woBss  worn  JOBHumaaa 

So  far.  tha  Jobhunter  without  a  diploma 
has  been  handicapped  more  than  the  Job- 
holder without  a  diploma.  A  company  that 
upgrades  a  Job  rarely  expects  the  incum- 
bent to  fulfill  the  new  requirements.  In 
most  cases,  companies  report,  he  Etays  on  the 
job  if  he  can  do  it,  gets  retraining  if  it's 
necessary  and  he's  up  to  It,  or  is  moved  to 
another  Job,  if  at  all  posblble,  if  he  falls  short. 
But  moet  companies  demand  that  new  em- 
ployees be  qualified  from  the  start. 

A  substantial  amount  of  retraining  is 
available  in  some  companies  that  seek  to 
upgrade  their  work  force.  Such  companies 
pay  workers'  tuition  for  Job-connected 
courses,  set  up  In-plant  training,  cooperate 
with  local  school  systems,  and  ttse  other 
ir.ethods.  Over  the  years,  much  of  the  prea- 
ent  skilled  work  force  has  achieved  the  equiv- 
alent of  advanced  technical  achool  training 
in  this  way. 

But  if  the  inctunbent  can't  benefit  from 
retraining  and  the  company  feels  it  cant 
aosorb  any  more  displaoed  employees,  he's 
out  of  luck. 

EAXLT  axTQuocKirr 

Some  companies  deal  with  this  problem — 
often  with  union  support — by  offering  the 
worker  financial  Induoements  to  retire  early. 
This  creates  other  problema.  a  Texas  labor 
analyst  points  out. 

"They  are  turning  loose  people  with  10 
earning  years  left  to  tham.  before  they  are 
eligible  for  social  security,  with  little  chance 
oi  finding  other  Jobs  In  Indvistry,"  he  says. 

These  people  swell  the  ranks  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  a  group  with  heavy  rep- 
resentation among  the  "uneducated"  at  both 
ends  of  the  ftge  scale:  young  high  school 
dropouts  and  older  nongraduatea,  mainly 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  who  were 
educated  before  the  high  school  diploma  be- 
came commonplace.  A  sad  role  awaits  them, 
according  to  economist  WUllam  Haber  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

They— rathrr  than  any  racial  or  reUgious 
category — are  "the  real  minority  group  of 
tomorrow,"  he  says. 


COMMERCXU.        COMMUNICATIONS 
SATEXUTE       SYSTEM  —  AMi3<D- 

MENTS 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  (for  himself  and 
Senators  NroBEitGEi,  Morsx,  ORUEimfo, 
Bartlett,  Long  of  Louisiana,  and  Bttk- 
DicK)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  11040)  to  proTide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, ownership,  operation,  and  reg- 
ulation of  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments  to  the  pending  bill. 
H.R.  11040,  tind  adc  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with,  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  and  that 
they  also  be  printed  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  will  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  amendments  will  be  received. 


printed,  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  pags  so.  lins  10.  strike  oat  the  word 
"business"  and  insert  after  the  word  "snU- 
tlea"  the  phrase,  "or  International  bodtea." 

On  page  38.  line  4.  strike  out  all  of  section 
402  through  line  14  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  corporation  shall  not 
enter  into  negotiations  with  any  interna- 
tional agency,  foreign  gorernment,  or  entity 
without  a  prior  notification  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  will  conduct  or  super- 
vise such  negotiations.  All  agreements  and 
arrangements  with  any  such  agency,  gov- 
ernment, or  entry  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  State." 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  WILET: 
Xxoerpts  from  address  prepared  by  him  for 
delivery    over    Wisconsin's    radio    stations, 
weekend  of  August  11-12,  1962,  dealing  with 
legislative  problems. 


PRESIDENT   KENNEDY'S    VISIT    TO 
lilAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  President  of  the  United  States 
gave  the  pe<H>le  of  Maine  a  great  thrill 
in  his  visit  to  our  State  this  past  week- 
end. We  tmpe  that  he  enjoyed  his  stay 
and  that  he  will  return  many  times.  I 
wrote  him  today  expressing  these  senti- 
ments and  assuring  him  that  my  house 
at  West  Cimdy  Point  in  Casco  Bay  was 
available  to  him  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  at 
any  time. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  could  not 
attend  this  afternoon  the  dedication  of 
an  international  bridge  between  Lubec. 
Maine,  and  Campobello,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  named  after  another  Demo- 
cratic President  who  spent  his  smnmers 
in  that  area,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It 
was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  be  the 
author  of  the  legislation  that  made  the 
U.S.  efTort  in  this  international  project 
possible. 

I  would  like  to  have  carried  through 
on  my  iwrUclpation  on  getting  the  legis- 
lative authorisation  for  this  Interna- 
tional bridge  through  to  the  final  satis- 
faction of  being  present  to  see  with  my 
own  eyes  the  actual  realization  of  the 
goal  of  my  bill. 

However,  as  I  anticipated  we  have  Just 
had  a  rollcall  vote  and  my  of&cial  duty 
to  legislate  and  to  be  present  voting 
came  ahead  of  the  personal  pleasure  of 
attending  the  dedication  cerononies  on 
the  matter  on  which  I  have  repeatedly 
introduced  legislation  and  rei)eatedly 
gotten  the  Congress  to  enact. 

Had  the  dedication  ceremonies  been 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday  I  could  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  Just  as  I  was 
able  to  be  present  for  all  rollcall  votes 
Prlday  and  still  get  to  Maine  in  time, 
thanks  to  the  Navy,  to  welcome  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  person. 


CX)M1IERCIAL    COiafmaCATIONB 
BATELUTB  SYBTBif 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bm. 
HJl.  11040.  to  establish  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  sjrstem  mtist  be 
enacted  soon,  or  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  suffer  a  loss  of  prestige  that 
win  be  damaging  to  our  RepabUc. 

This  measure  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  has  been  studied  and 
favorably  reported  and  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  axMi 
Space  Sciences,  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  by 
the  Democratic  policy  committee. 

The  bill  has  the  active  support  of  85 
percent  of  the  Senators.  The  questlM 
before  us  is.  Shall  a  minority  of  15  per- 
cent derive  our  country  of  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation?  In  my  opinion  the 
85  percent  must  avail  themselves  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  brln«r  about 
prompt  passage  of  this  measure.  If  not. 
we  shall  fail  to  meet  our  responsibilities. 

Rule  22  of  the  Senate  Rules  provides 
that  upon  the  afllrmative  vot^  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing, debate  may  be  brought  to  an  end. 
I  shall  vote  to  invoke  cloture  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  I  shall  do  this 
because  this  measure,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
volves the  security  of  our  country. 

We  are  in  a  race  with  the  Soviets  in 
the  field  of  intercontinental  and  space 
satellite  communications.  "Hie  advances 
which  will  result  from  this  undertaking 
win  make  a  contribution  to  our  deSvam 
and  to  our  intercontinental  and  space 
communications.  In  the  contest  for  the 
minds  of  men  throughout  the  world,  the 
achievements  of  American  private  enter- 
prise in  this  field  are  a  vastly  important 
national  asset.  To  delay  would  mean  to 
aid  and  give  c<xnf ort  to  our  adversaries. 

If  we  do  not  invxAe  cloture  whoi  our 
national  security  is  involved,  how  can 
we  defend  the  Rules  of  the  Senate?  If 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  do  noi  avafl 
themselves  of  the  existing  cloture  rule 
when  the  security  of  our  Nation  is  at 
stake,  how  can  we  resist  a  change  In  the 
rules  which  would  permit  a  measure  to 
be  brought  to  a  vote  by  the  afflxmatlve 
votes  of  less  than  two-thirds  <^  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting?  If  legislation 
important  to  our  military  and  ideological 
contest  with  communism,  and  which  has 
received  the  thorough  study  of  four  com- 
mittees, cannot  be  supported  by  the  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators,  to  assure 
its  passage,  how  could  we  hereafter  de- 
fend the  two-thirds  vote? 

As  for  me,  there  is  no  other  choice: 
We  must  invoke  cloture. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  today  in  the  New  York  Times  an 
editorial  which  is  very  encouraging  to 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  The  editorial  indi- 
cates that  this  committee  is  right  now 
playing  a  very  useful  role  for  those  of  us 
concerned  with  the  economic  inoblems 
confronting  the  coimtry. 
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I  Mk  unanJmouB  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rccou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

HBAkXNGS  ON  TKS  EOOMOMT 

The  country's  need  for  full  information 
about  the  state  of  the  economy  Is  being  met 
from  many  directions.  President  Kennedy 
will  take  to  television  and  radio  tonight  to 
give  bis  estimate  of  our  econ<anlc  condition. 
Coogrees'  Joint  Economic  Committee  also  is 
off  to  a  good  start  in  its  public  bearings  on 
the  same  subject.  Chairman  Walter  W. 
Heller,  of  the  President's  CiouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic AAyiMwn,  and  several  private  econo- 
mists bave  presented  tbelr  diagnoses  in  an 
atmosphere  relatively  free  of  political  bick- 
ering. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  merit  In  the  decl- 
sloir  to  conduct  these  hearings  provided  tbey 
remain  reasonably  objective.  Tlie  commit- 
tee last  studied  the  situation  after  publica- 
tion of  tbe  President's  Economic  Report  early 
this  year,  and  since  the  performance  of  the 
economy  has  not  measured  up  to  expecta- 
tions, a  reappraisal  appears  in  order. 

If  the  hearings  degenerate  into  a  political 
tug  of  war.  then  their  usefulness  will  be  lim- 
ited. The  public  has  already  been  subject 
to  a  mtUtltude  of  conflicting  and  partisan 
opinions  on  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it.  This  has 
confused  rather  than  clarified  the  Issues. 

PoUtlcs.  of  course,  cannot  be  entirely 
avoided  in  any  discussion  of  the  economy. 
But  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
has  no  legislative  Jurisdiction  or  powers,  is 
making  a  real  contribution  by  concentrating 
on  objective  analysis.  This  should  be  helpful 
to  the  public,  the  administration,  and  Con- 
grees  Itself. 


WASTE  IN  THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday there  was  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  a  most  Important  article 
written  by  James  Reston,  the  head  of  the 
New  York  Times  Washington  bureau. 
In  the  article  he  set  forth  the  assertions 
of  former  President  Elsenhower,  the  for- 
mer president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  the  former  head  of  our  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  that  our  ^pace  pro- 
gram may  be  spending  at  a  wasteful  pace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

FnotT  RxTN,  Va.:    Somxthimo   To   Mttsz 

About  on  a  Summxb's  Day 

(By  James   Reston) 

Pmr  Run,  Va.,  August  11. — There  Is  a 
growing  uneasiness  among  many  thoughtful 
people  in  the  covmtry  these  days  about  the 
cost  of  our  military  and  space  programs. 

The  issue  Is  not  whether  the  Nation  should 
defend  the  free  world  and  explore  outer 
space  but  whether  the  military  aid  programs 
to  other  countries,  the  propaganda  aspects 
of  the  space  program  and  the  military  budget 
Itself  can  be  modified  to  do  the  job  with  con- 
siderably leas  money — the  savings  to  be  used 
in  other  ways. 

Former  President  Elsenhower,  for  example, 
was  saying  this  week  that  the  space  budget, 
averaging  between  $8  and  $5  billion  a  year. 
was  well  beyond  its  sclentlflc  requirements. 
Bis  chief  scientific  adviser  in  the  White 
House,  Profesaor  Klstiakowsky,  of  Harvard, 
calls    the    space    i»ogram   a    "technological 


spectacular,"  more  concerned  with  national 
prestige  than  scientific  progress. 

Warren  Weaver,  former  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advaajcement 
of  Science,  puts  the  cost  of  the  man<^n-the- 
moon  project  at  $30  billion  and  adds!  "I  be- 
lieve that  most  scientists  consider  we  pro- 
posed expendlttire  quite  unjustified  on  the 
grounds  of  scientific  considerations,  Sfid  also 
consider  the  frantic  pace  of  the  program  to 
be  wasteful." 

Dr.  E.  U.  Condon,  professor  of  phfsics  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Loijls  and 
former  director  of  the  National  BiU'eau  of 
Standards,  said  this  week  In  Colorado  that 
the  unmanned  flights  to  the  moon  wtre  val- 
uable for  astrophysics  but  quite  Inexpensive 
compared  to  the  cost  of  trying  to  send  a 
man  there  and  bringing  tiim  back  alive. 
This  latter  part  of  the  program  he  defined  as 
a  kind  of  "lunar  Ol3mipic  game." 

THOSE  Mn,rrAXT  Am  programs 

Meanwhile,  the  most  serious  doubts  are 
being  expressed  by  many  of  the  President's 
own  advisers  about  the  cost  and  value  of 
military  aid  to  many  countries.  Cg^e  high 
official  said  privately  this  week  that  he  be- 
lieved over  $1  billion  a  year  could  be  cut 
from  our  overseas  military  expet^dltures 
without  changing  the  balance  of  power,  and 
much  more  If  our  European  military  pro- 
grams were  put  on  a  fair  partnerslxlp  basis 
with  our  European  allies. 

The  question  then  is  one  of  balance  when 
the  administration  is  worried  about  a  pros- 
pective $10  billion  deficit,  high  unemploy- 
ment and  a  constructive  tax  policy. 

Every  time  somebody  raises  this  ({bestlon 
he  is  asked  whether  he  wants  to  Jet  the 
Commimists  win  the  cold  war.  but  that  is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether,  at  a 
time  when  the  nuclear  powers  of  th^  world 
have  stockpiled  the  equivalent  of  lO  tons 
of  TNT  for  every  man,  woman,  aaO  child 
on  earth,  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  sending 
nearly  $50  billion  a  year  to  d^er  the 
Conununlsts. 

Are  they  deterred  from  making  War  by 
our  will  or  by  the  difference  between,  say, 
$40  billion  and  $50  billion  in  the  military 
burget?  Is  the  thing  in  balance,  oj-  could 
some  of  this  money  not  be  spent  in  Another 
way  that  would  strengthen  oiir  society  even 
more? 

Dr.  Weaver,  for  example,  in  the  3».t\irday 
Review,  speculates  on  what  might  be  done 
with  the  $30  billion  going  into  the  lian-ln- 
the-moon  project  over  the  next  ICI  years. 
With  this  money,  he  points  out,  we  could 
give  a  10-percent  raise  in  salary  for  ]J0  years 
to  every  teacher  in  the  United  States  ($9.8 
billion):  give  $10  million  ecM:h  to  200  of 
tbe  best  small  colleges  In  tbe  Nadon  ($2 
billion) ;  finance  7-year  fellowships  ai  $4,000 
a  year  for  60,000  new  scientists  an$  engi- 
neers ($1.4  billion);  contribute  $200  pillUon 
each  to  create  10  new  medical  schools  ($2 
billion);  build  and  largely  endow  complete 
universities  for  all  53  of  the  nations  which 
have  been  added  to  the  United  Nations  since 
it  was  founded  ($13.2  billion);  creat^  three 
more  permanent  Rockefeller  Fouaoatlons 
($1.5  billion).  He  observes  that  wej  would 
still  have  $100  million  left  over  to  Educate 
the  people  on  the  changes  In  the  inodern 
world. 

Maybe  this  dramatizes  and  oversitiipUfles 
the  point,  but  it's  something  to  think  about 
on  a  summer's  day  when  presumably  fami- 
lies are  thinking  about  the  allocation  of 
the  family  budget.  The  easiest  thing  in 
Washington  is  to  get  money  for  itilUtary 
and  scientific  machines,  and  the  sti-ongest 
thing  in  Washington  is  the  momentum  of 
programs  already  established — even  after 
they  are  obsolete. 

But  this  is  precisely  what  Presideht  Ken- 
nedy promised  to  do  when  he  ran  tea  office; 
to  question  the  obvious  and  review  the  past 
It's  still  not  a  bad  idea. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  —  PERSONAL  STATE- 
MENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  after 
mature  consideration,  I  have  decided  to 
vote  against  the  cloture  motion  which 
will  be  the  order  of  business  tomorrow. 

We  who  advocate  a  change  in  rule 
XXII  have  always  defended  the  right  to 
free  and  full  debate  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  changes  which  I 
have  propKjsed  in  the  past,  and  which 
have  been  voted  down,  have  provided  for 
at  least  3  to  4  weeks  of  full  discussion 
under  the  rules  before  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  could  limit  the  debate  of  other 
Senators  to  1  hour. 

While  there  has  been  full  considera- 
tion of  the  satellite  bill  in  committee, 
there  has  certainly  not  yet  been  such  full 
consideration  on  the  floor,  and  a  number 
of  Senators  who  have  very  valuable  con- 
tributions to  make  have  not  been  heard 
from,  and  will  not  be  heard  from,  If  the 
cloture  motion  is  adopted. 

I  am  told  that  a  number  of  Senators 
have  pledged  to  absent  themselves  to- 
morrow, and  therefore,  in  effect,  to  vote 
for  cloture.  I  hope  that  the  country  will 
see  who  the  Senators  are  who  thus  ab- 
sent themselves  for  A.T.  L  T. 

Second,  I  think  that  those  northern 
Senators  and  western  Senators  who  have 
voted  against  cloture  on  civil  rights  mat- 
ters in  the  past  should  consider  very 
carefully  before  they  vote  for  cloture  on 
the  satellite  communications  bill.  I 
think  the  country  will  be  watching  their 
votes,  too,  to  see  whether  they  will  vote 
against  cloture  when  it  serves  to  defeat 
civil  rights,  but  will  invoke  cloture  to 
help  turn  over  space  communications  to 
a  completely  private  corporation  with- 
out adequate  Government  controls  or 
compensation  for  public  moneys  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  peace-loving 
man,  but  in  a  world  of  force  people  other 
than  saints  must  defend  themselves. 
The  law-abiding  citizens  who  rode  into 
Dodge  City  in  the  old  days,  when  the  out- 
laws were  not  only  armed  to  the  teeth 
but  in  addition  had  the  sheriff,  the  court 
of  justice,  and  the  newspaper  on  their 
side,  did  not  enter  imarmed.  No,  the 
lawabiders  came  in  with  sixshooters  at 
their  sides.  While  we  may  be  peace-lov- 
ing, I  do  not  propose  to  strip  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  of  adequate  sidearm  pro- 
tection as  they  battle  for  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  people's  interest. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
rollcalls  published  by,  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  on  three  previous  mo- 
tions to  invoke  cloture  In  this  Congress 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  which  I  made  pre- 
viously when  I  had  the  floor  in  my  own 
right. 

There  were  43  votes  against  cloture 
and  only  37  votes  for  cloture  when  the 
issue  was  that  of  changing  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

On  the  civil  rights  literacy  test  bill, 
53  Senators  voted  against  cloture  and 
only  43  voted  for  cloture,  on  the  first 
vote  on  that  issue.  Five  days  later  the 
vote  was  52  to  42  against  cloture  and 
against  civil  rights.    It  will  be  extremely 
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interesting  to  compare  the  votes  against 
cloture  on  the  satellite  bill  with  those 
against  cloture  on  civil  rights  and  rules 
changes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rollcalls 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

CLOTXrRS     R'JLB     22     ( MANSFirLD-DlRKSEN 

Cloture  Petition) 

Senate  Resc'lution  4.  a  resolution  to  amend 
tiie  cloture  rule  by  providing  for  adoption  by 
a  ihree-fltths  vote. 

Vol*  on  ManEfield-Dlrksen  (and  19  otbere) 
petition  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  4,  a 
rcrolutlon  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  by  pro- 
viding for  adoption  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
those  i)rc8ent  and  voting.  (Cloture  petition 
filed  Sept.  16.  1961.)  Two-thirds  afflrmative 
vote  required 

TEAS     (37) 

Democrats  (26.  or  58  percent):  Anderson, 
Bartlett.  CarrDll,  Clark,  Dodd,  Douglas.  Engle, 
Hart.  Humph.-ey,  JaclLson,  Lausche,  Long  of 
Hawaii.  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  McCarthy, 
McNamara.  Morse.  Muskle,  Pastore.  Pell, 
Proxmlre.  Randolph,  Smith  of  Massachusetta, 
Symington,  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Young 
or  Ohio. 

Republlcanii  (II.  or  43  percent):  Beall, 
C.^se  of  New  Jersey,  Cooper.  Dlrksen.  Fong, 
Javiu.  Keating.  Kuchel,  Saltonstell,  Smith 
or  Maine,  Wiley. 

NATS   (43> 

Democrats  .  28.  or  52  percent )  :  Bible.  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  E>Td  of  West  VlrglrUa,  Cannon, 
Cliurch,  Eastl  md.  Ellender.  Ervin,  Fulbrlght. 
Hiyden.  Hill,  Holland,  Johnston.  Jordan, 
Kcfiiuver.  I'err,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mc- 
Clellan,  McOce,  Moiu-oney.  Robertson,  Rus- 
sell, Smatheis,  Sparkman,  Stennia,  Tal- 
mndge,    Thxinnond.    Tarborough. 

Republicans  (15.  or  58  percent):  Bennett, 
Boggs.  Butler,  Capehart,  Carlson,  Caae  of 
South  Dakota.  Dworshak.  Hickenlooper. 
Hruska,  Miller.  Mundt,  Prouty,  Tower, 
Williams  of  Delaware.  Toung  of  North 
Dakota. 

NOT  VOTING    (30) 

Democrats  10)  :  Burdick.  PP  ••  ';  Chavez, 
P.\  :  Gore,  PA*;  Gruenlng,  AF>;  Hartke, 
PP  ;  Hlckey.  PA  ••  ';  Long  of  MUsouri,  PP '; 
Metcalf.  PF»;  Moss.  FF»»>;  Neuberger,  PP'. 

Republlcani)  (10):  Aiken,  PA';  Allott, 
pp....  Bridges,  A»;  Bush,  PP*;  Cotton, 
A-:  Curtis,  AN';  Goldwater,  AN »;  Morton, 
PF  ';  Schoeppel,  PA  *;  Scott,  PF. 

Symbols: 

A — Absent. 

AF — Announced  for. 

AN — Announced    against. 

PF— Paired  for. 

PA— Paired  against. 

•Live    pair   given. 

• '  Live  pair  received. 

Explanation  of  absenteeisms. 

'  Official   business. 

-  Necessarily    absent. 

'Illness. 

•  Excused,  leave. 
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LiTEEACT  Tests,  Mat  9 

Lef;lslation:  S.  2750.  to  protect  the  right 
to  \ote  In  Feleral  elections  free  from  arbi- 
trary discrimination  by  literacy  tests  or 
other  means. 

Vote  analysis:  Vote  on  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  and  limit  debate  on  the  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  amemlment,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
text  of  H.R.  1361.  a  private  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  James  M.  Norman.  Tbe  amendment, 
endorsed  by  the  administration,  prohibits 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable  tests  for  voter 
registration  ard  would  provide  that  citiaena 
who  have  completed  six  grades  in  an  ac- 
credited schocl  In  any  State  or  territory, 
the  District  cf  Colimibla,  or  Puerto  Rico 
would   be   considered   as   "literate"  for   the 


purposes  of  State  literacy  or  interpretation 
tests  In  regUterlng  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Background:  On  April  24,  Senator  Mans- 
riELD  requested  unanimous  consent  to  lay 
the  un.lnlshed  business  (H.R.  1S61 — the 
Norman  bill )  before  the  Senate  during  the 
morning  hour.  Had  this  request  been 
gr.-inted,  It  was  the  Intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  move  to  substitute  the  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  amendment. 

TEAS      (43) 

Democrats  (30  or  50  percent):  Anderson, 
Burdick,  Carroll.  Clark,  Dodd,  Douglas, 
E.xgle,  Gruenlng,  Hart,  Hartke.  Humphrey! 
Jackson.  Lausche,  Long  of  Missouri,  Long 
of  Hawaii.  Mansfield.  McCarthy,  McNamara, 
Metcalf,  Moss.  Muskle.  Neuberger,  Pastore, 
Pell.  Proxmlre,  Randolph,  Smith  of  MasEa- 
chusetu,  Symington,  Williams,  of  New  Jer- 
tey.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Republicans  (13  or  36  percent):  Allott, 
Beall.  Boggs,  Bush.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Dlrk- 
sen. Fong.  Javlts,  Keating,  Kuchel,  Salton- 
stall,  Scott.  Smith  of  Maine. 

NATS     (S3) 

DemocraU  (30  or  50  percent)  :  Bartlett, 
Bible.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Cannon.  Chavez.  EasUand,  Ellender, 
Ervln,  Fulbrlght.  Gore,  Hayden,  HUl,  Hol- 
land, Johnston.  Jordan.  Kefauver,  Kerr, 
Long  of  Louisiana,  McClellan,  McOee,  Mon- 
roney,  Robertson.  Russell,  Smathers,  Spark- 
man.  Stennls,  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  Tar- 
borough. 

Republicans  (23  or  64  percent):  Aiken, 
Bennett.  Butler,  Capehart.  Carlson,  Case  of 
South  Dakota.  Cooper,  Cotton,  Ctirtla,  Dwor- 
shak. Goldwater.  Hickenlooper,  Hruska, 
Miller,  Morton,  Mundt,  Murphy,  Pearaon. 
Prouty.  Tower,  WUey,  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, Young  of  North  Dakota. 

NOT    VOTINO     (4) 

Democrats    (4):    Chiu-ch,   PF" ';    Hlckey, 
PA»;  Magnuson,  AF';  Morse,  PP*»  '. 
Republicans  (0). 
Symbols : 

AF — Announced  for. 
PF — Paired  for. 
PA — Paired  against. 
•Live  pair  given. 
••Live  pair  received. 
Explanation  of  absenteeism: 
'  Official  business. 


LrrERACT  Tests,  Mat  14 

Legislation:  S.  2750,  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  In  Federal  elections  free  from  arbitrary 
discrimination  by  literacy  tests  or  other 
means. 

Vote  analysis:  Vote  on  second  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  and  limit  debate  on  the  Mans- 
fleld-Dlrksen  literacy  test  amendment,  aa  a 
EUbrtltute  for  the  text  of  HJl.  1361,  a  pri- 
vate bill  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman. 

Following  this  vote.  Senator  Mansitelo 
moved  to  take  up  KM.  10788,  the  textile  bill. 
Senator  Javits  requested  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  which,  in  effect,  would  lay 
aside  the  Mansfield-Dlrksen  amendment  on 
literacy  tests.  Tbe  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
motion  to  proceed  to  another  bill  was  not 
taken  until  May  15.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  14th  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  vote  on 
the  15th,  the  subject  of  literacy  tests  and  the 
cloture  rule  (XXII)  were  discussed: 

TE.\S     (43) 

Democrats  (31  or  51  percent)  :  Anderson, 
Burdick,  Carroll,  Clark,  Dodd.  Douglas,  Engle, 
Gruenlng.  Hart,  Hartke,  Humphrey,  Jackson, 
Lausche.  Long  of  Missouri.  Long  of  Hawaii, 
Mansfield.  McCarthy.  McNamara,  Metcalf, 
Morse,  Moss.  Muskle.  Neuberger,  Pastore,  Pell, 
Proxmlre,  Randolph.  Smith  of  Massachu- 
setts. Symington,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Young  of  Ohio. 

Republicans  (11  or  33  percent):  Boggs, 
Bush,   Case   of   New   Jersey,   Dlrksen.   Fong, 


Javlte.   Keating.   Kuchel,   Saltonstall.  Scott. 

Smith  of  Maine. 

NATS    (St) 

Democrate  (30  or  49  percent) :  BarUett, 
Bible,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Byrd  of  Weat  Vir- 
ginia, Cannon.  Chavez,  Eastland.  EUender, 
Ervin,  Gore,  Hayden,  Hlckey.  HIU,  HoUand. 
Johnston,  Jordan,  Kefauver,  Kerr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  McClellan,  McOee,  Monroney. 
Robertson,  RusseU,  Smathers,  Sparkman, 
Stennls,  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  Tarborough. 

Republicans  (22  or  67  percent)  :  Aiken. 
Bennett,  Butler,  Capehart,  Carlaon,  Caae  of 
South  D.nkota,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Curtis,  Dwor- 
shak, Goldwater,  Hruska,  Miller,  Morton, 
Mundt,  Murphy,  Pearson,  Prouty.  Tower, 
Wiley.  Willlanas  of  Delaware,  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 

not  votino   (6) 

Democrats  (3):  Church,  PF>;  Fulbrlght, 
PA  -;  Magnuson,  PF '. 

Republicans  (3):  Allott,  PP*;  Beall, 
PF  •  •  »:   Hlckenloc  Der,  PA  •  •  ». 

Symbols: 

PF — Paired  for. 

PA — Paired  against. 

•  Live  pair  given. 

•  •  Live  pair  received. 
Explanation  of  absenteeism: 
'  Official  business. 

'  Necessarily  absent. 

0  Illness. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  able  statesman  from 
IlUnois  on  the  position  he  has  taken.  I 
have  observed  no  Senator  who  has  been 
more  diligent  in  attending  the  sessions 
when  this  matter  has  been  debated,  and 
who  has  asked  more  questions,  trying  to 
learn  the  real  meaning  of  the  bill,  the 
hidden  giveaways  in  it.  of  which  there 
are  many.  If  there  Is  any  U.S. 
Senator  who  would  know  that  this  bill 
has  not  been  sufficiently  debated  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  and  to  enable  the 
Senate  to  vote  intelligently  on  amend- 
ments, it  is  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
commend  him  and  congratulate  him 
upon  his  statesmanship.  I  know  that 
this  has  not  been  an  easy  decision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscokd  an  article 
by  Arthur  Krock  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  yesterday.  In  the 
concluding  part  of  this  article,  Mr.  Krock 
correctly  points  out  the  reasons  behind 
the  opposition  to  the  communication 
satellite  bill  and  why  the  Ubei-al  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  refuse  to  disarm 
themselves  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  Senate  rules  when  the  same  rules 
are  used  by  their  conservative  opponents 
when  it  suits  their  convenience. 

Incidentally,  it  was  Mr.  Krock  who  10 
years  ago  had  the  courage  and  the  acu- 
men to  write : 

The  Senate  is  the  graveyard  of  civil  rights 
legislation  and  rule  xxn  is  the  gravedigger. 

1  should  like  to  point  out.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  that  when  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  liberal  legislation 
the  opposition  ures  rule  after  rule  in  the 
congressional  book  so  that  they  become 
high  hurdles  In  the  obstacle  race  against 
passage.  When  the  administration  pro- 
poses conservative  legislation,  as  un- 
fortunately it  is  doing  in  this  case,  are 
the  liberals  in  the  Senate  to  sit  placidly 
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by  and  watch  this  legislation  become 
law?  The  weight  of  congressional  prac- 
tice and  rules — such  as  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, the  Rules  Committee  in  the  House, 
and  in  many  other  ways — against 
liberal  legislation  is  bad  enough  without 
maJdng  these  rules  entirely  a  one-way 
passage  for  c(»iservative  legislation  and 
a  permanent  road  block  to  liberal  legisla- 
tion.        

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  thore  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

There  beii^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx  LnsiALS'  FoJBTjsm:  Inconsistxnct  or 

Using  a  Tactic  Thet  Have  Long  Fought  Is 

EZAMINEU 

(By  Artbur  Krock) 

Washington,  August  11. — Tlie  Senate  fili- 
buster to  prevent  the  committee  draXt  of 
the  administration's  satellite  communica- 
tions bill  from  coming  to  the  voting  stage 
differs  from  most  of  Its  predecessors  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

All  the  Senators  who  engaged  In  It  oelong 
to  the  g.oup  which  classifies  Itself  as  liberal 
and  begins  each  session  of  Congress  with  an 
attempt  to  repeal  Senate  rule  XXQ,  by  which 
this  and  prior  filibusters  have  been  pro- 
tected. They  normally  are  strong  siipporters 
of  administration  programs  and  the  New 
Frontier  political  philosophy  these  programs 
have  reflected.  And  for  the  first  time  they 
are  accusing  a  Democratic  President  and  ad- 
ministration. Instead  of  a  Republican  execu- 
tive of  an  attempt  to  give  away  public 
property  to  private  Interests  that  Justifies 
them  In  seeking  to  talk  legislation  to  death 
by  the  use  of  a  rule  they  constantly  have 
condemned. 

NOT  XASILT  EMBAKBASSXD 

This  inconsistency  of  position,  which  the 
remainder  of  the  Democratic  liberals  and 
other  supporters  of  the  satellite  bill  were 
quick  to  point  out,  might  have  embarrassed 
some  politicians,  but  not  those  engaged  In 
the  filibuster  with  Senator  Watkb  Mosse,  of 
Oregon.  In  their  evaluation  of  their  legis- 
lative courses.  Inconsistency  Is  a  virtue  when 
they  practice  It;  and  the  end  In  view  vindi- 
cates the  means  employed  to  attain  It — even 
as,  in  this  Instance  the  denial  to  a  large 
majority  of  a  chance  to  vote — because  they 
Invariably  are  positive  they  are  fighting  for 
a  principle.  They  find  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
missing as  mifoimded  this  Identical  when 
made  by  the  Southern  Democrats  who  use 
the  same  proflll..u8ter  rule  for  the  same  pur- 
pose of  Immobilizing  the  majority. 

But  though  for  these  reasons  they  were  not 
embarrassed  by  the  high  visibility  of  their 
flagrant  parliamentary  pragmatism,  there 
was  an  attendance  circumstance  which 
counseled  a  covering  strategy.  This  circum- 
stance was  the  split  between  them  and 
other  Democratic  liberals,  shattering  their 
usual  unity  on  such  Issues  as  the  Morse 
group  raised  against  this  particular  bill. 
Moreover,  these  erstwhile  colleagues  were 
Joining  the  Democratic  moderates  and  con- 
servatives, plus  the  Republicans,  In  the  cry 
of  Inconsistency. 

MORSK     PROPOSAL 

The  covering  strategy  decided  on  was  a 
proposal  by  Morse  that.  If  the  leadership 
would  bring  rule  XXII  before  the  Senate  for 
an  amendment  whereby  any  debate  could 
be  terminated  by  the  majority  of  a  quorum — 
or  as  of  the  100  Members  of  the  iKXly — and 
keep  this  amendment  before  the  Senate 
until  it  was  voted  up  or  down,  Morse  and 
his  followers  would  end  their  filibuster. 
Since  this  procedure  would  automatically 
have  displaced  the  pending  legislation,  and 
hence  achieved  the  purpose  for  which  the 


filibuster  against  It  was  invoked,  mat^ifestly 
the  proposal  could  be  made  without  shy  risk 
of  acceptance  by  the  leadership,  put  It 
could  still  be  cited  as  a  demonstration  on 
the  record  of  the  basic  fidelity  of  thej  Morse 
g;roup  to  the  long  liberal  campaign  ^gainst 
rule  XXn. 

And  this  would  provide  at  least  a  strategic 
defense  against  the  charge  of  incont)stency 
for  their  current  employment  of  it. 

Probably  this  parliamentary  msflieuver 
will  not  minimize  in  the  minds  of  very  many 
citizens  the  disillusionment  of  the  evidence 
that  the  sworn  Senate  enemies  of  the  fili- 
buster readily  resort  to  it  when  that  suits 
their  purpose.  But  Morse  and  most  of  the 
Senators  alined  with  him  against  the  satel- 
lite bill  are  not  only  so  seriously  disturbed 
by  this  legislation  that  they  are  convinced 
that  their  tactics  in  fighting  It  will  become 
a  minor  factor  in  eventual  public  opinion. 
They  also  are  certain  that  Members  qf  Con- 
gress who  campaign  in  November  fgalnst 
the  committee  draft — whether  or  nOt  pre- 
viously legislated — will  be  reelected. 

UNUSUAL    ITLIBUSTER 

Their  filibuster  has  other  differences  from 
the  xisual  pattern.  For  example,  wtjen  the 
Southern  Democrats  have  talked  equaj  rights 
legislation  to  death  through  the  insl^men- 
tallty  of  rule  XXII,  they  have  paddt(l  their 
speeches  with  wholly  extraneous  tnatter. 
They  have  read  for  hours  out  of  books^  news- 
papers and  other  forms  of  print  ijengthy 
passages  on  subjects  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business  at  hand. 

But,  though  Morse  and  his  band  arp  fewer 
in  ntmiber  than  the  southerners  wl»6  unite 
In  a  filibuster,  they  have  spoken  mufth  more 
to  the  point. 

This  improvement  to  the  specific  has  not 
drawn  any  larger  group  of  Senators  tftan  the 
few  who  dutifully  sit  through  even  a  part 
of  these  talkathons.  When  Senatot}  Estes 
Kefauver  took  over  the  floor  from  his  Ten- 
nessee colleague,  Albert  B.  Gore,  on  tlfednes- 
day,  the  only  Member  the  galleries  ceiuld  see 
in  his  seat  was  the  Republican  plckelt.  Sen- 
ator John  Tower,  of  Texas. 

DEALT   WrrH   ISSITE 

Nevertheless,  both  Tennesseans  striick  di- 
rectly at  the  heart  of  the  dispute  between 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  tSfee  dis- 
senting Senate  Democrats.  In  thellt  Judg- 
ment: (1)  it  is  a  "gigantic  giveaway  •  •  • 
of  the  benefits  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
taxpayers'  money"  to  turn  over  tb^  com- 
mvmlcatlons  satellite  to  the  operational  con- 
trol of  a  private  monopoly  whlch^though 
holding  only  50  percent  of  the  stock-*-ls  cer- 
tain to  gain  complete  private  control  through 
its  unimpeded  acquisition  of  the  corpora- 
tion's securities,  (2)  the  implications  have 
not  been  "thought  through  of  assigning  to 
the  private  corporation  the  authority  to  con- 
duct negotiations  with  foreign  goverhments, 
(3)  the  responsibility  of  directors  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation  is  to  make  a  profit  for  the 
stockholders,  and  this  will  result  in  their 
concentration  on  that  endeavor,  (4)  -^he  ad- 
vances wrought  by  competition  are  risked  by 
assignment  of  the  project  to  a  monopoly, 
(5)  the  full  development  of  the  satellite 
system  will  be  impeded  by  an  inevitable  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  this  and  take  mo- 
nopoly's investment  in  existing  fHcUitles 
which  will  soon  become  obsolete.     Ann  so  on. 

Therefore,  this  antlfllibusterer's  flljbuster. 
though  classic  in  the  sense  that  It  wis  used 
by  LaFollette  and  other  early  libtj-als  in 
controversies  between  alleged  publlc«^rivate 
interests.  Is  different  from  most.  Afid  not 
the  least  so  because  a  Democratic  President 
classified  as  a  liberal  is  being  accustjcl  by  a 
group  of  these  in  his  party  of  selling  out 
their  common  philosophy  and  the  A«(ierican 
people  as  well. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  object  if  I  wjere  to 


read  five  of  the  points  which  Mr.  Krock 
makes? 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  Krock  says: 

1.  It  is  a  "gigantic  giveaway  of  the  bene- 
fits of  hundreds  of  millions  of  taxpayers' 
money"  to  turn  over  the  communications 
satellite  to  the  operational  control  of  a  pri- 
vate monopoly  which — though  holding  only 
50  percent  of  the  stock — Is  certain  to  gain 
complete  private  control  through  its  unim- 
peded acquisition  of  the  corporation's  se- 
curities. 

Remember,  it  is  Arthur  Krock,  the 
noted  columnist,  who  lists  these  reasons 
in  his  statement — 

2.  The  Implications  have  not  been 
"thought  through"  of  assigning  to  the  pri- 
vate corporation  the  authority  to  conduct 
negotiations  with   foreign   governments. 

3.  The  responsibility  of  directors  of  a 
private  corporation  is  to  make  a  profit  for 
the  stockholders,  and  this  will  result  in  their 
concentration  on  that  endeavor. 

That  is  an  extremely  Important  state- 
ment. If  profit  is  to  be  the  sole  motive, 
what  will  become  of  the  great  interna- 
tional value  of  this  new  means  of  com- 
munication? This  provision  may  be  a 
serious  impairment  of  the  work  of  our 
friends  who  are  seeking  to  promote  peace 
in  the  world. 

4.  The  advances  wrought  by  competition 
are  risked  by  asslgn:mient  of  the  project  to 
a  monopoly. 

What  will  happen  if  it  soon  is  dis- 
covered— as  we  already  know  is  likely — 
that  a  high-orbit  satellite,  placed  22,000 
miles  above  the  earth,  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  the  present  low -orbit  satellite? 
Will  the  present  profit  investment  be 
scrapped?     It  seems  hardly  likely. 

5.  The  full  development  of  the  satellite 
system  will  be  impeded  by  an  inevitable  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  this  and  the 
monopoly's  Investment  in  existing  facilities 
which  will  soon  become  obsolete. 

So  there  are  many  other  objections. 

Mr.  GRUENING  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  remarks  be 
placed  following  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouglasI  in 
which  he  declared  his  intention  to  vote 
against  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the 
forthright  and  correct  stand  he  has 
taken  in  the  announcement  that  he 
will  vote  against  cloture.  I  have  in 
the  past  shared  his  view  on  the  desir- 
ability of  cloture  after  a  full  and  ex- 
tended opportunity  has  been  given  for 
debate,  but  I  contend  that  no  such  op- 
portunity has  been  given  for  sufficient 
debate  in  the  consideration  of  this  ex- 
tremely important  bill  dealing  with  the 
little  explored  and  potentially  immense 
field  of  space  communication. 

Despite  the  Impressive  statistics  which 
our  able  and  beloved  majority  leader  has 
cited  concerning  the  number  of  pages 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  the 
extent  of  the  hearings  which  have  been 
held,  I  submit  that  there  has  been  no 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  on  any  of  the 
many  amendments  which  are  necessary 
in  the  judgment  of  those  who  want  to 
improve  the  bill,  and  make  it  more  com- 
patible with  the  public  interest. 
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I  have  in  my  hand  some  30  amend- 
ments which  it  is  proposed  to  offer.  The 
only  speech  which  I  have  been  able  to 
make  was  directed  toward  one  aspect  of 
the  bill,  the  very  matter  which  the  Jim- 
ior  Senator  fi-om  Termessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
is  bringing  up  today,  covered  by  the 
Gore-Lausch€  amendment,  which  aims 
to  restore  the  language  which  was  sought 
by  President  Kennedy,  was  deleted  by  the 
Space  Committee  and  replaced  by  an- 
other version  by  which  the  negotiating 
powers  with  foreign  tuitions  will  be 
ve.sted  in  a  pr.vate  corporation,  and  not 
in  the  Govermnent  of  the  United  States. 

Apparently,  there  is,  with  the  cloture 
vote  due  at  1  p.m.  tomorrow  only  1 
day  left  to  discuss  these  30  amend- 
ments. We  are  limited  to  1  single 
day.  I  submit  this  is  a  shocking  appli- 
cation of  the  cloture  rule.  I  cannot  re- 
call any  time  when  the  Senate  has  spent 
.so  little  time  discussing  so  important  a 
bill  when  cloture  was  so  prem^aturely  and 
unwarrantedly  invoked. 

I  hope  this  fact  will  serve  to  t^rsuade 
our  colleagues  to  vote  against  clotxu-e. 
so  we  will  have  full  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  and  make  the  bill 
more  nearly  what  the  President  has 
asked  for,  which  it  is  not.  and  make 
other  improvements  which  will  protect 
the  pubUc  interest. 

In  further  elaboration  of  my  argu- 
ment that  far  too  Uttle  time  has  been 
allowed  for  debate  on  the  very  important 
satellite  measure,  H.R.  11040,  and  that 
calling  up  the  cloture  motion  is  wholly 
premature,  let  me  pomt  out  that  my 
able  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  who  has  desired  to  si>eak  in  op- 
position to  the  measure,  has  not  yet  been 
pivcn  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Farther,  this  measure  was  referred  to 
tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
h-^ld  hearings  on  the  bill  last  week.  Only 
on  last  Friday  at  11  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ini?  did  we  receive  the  456-page  report 
of  the  hearings.  I  took  this  report  home 
with  me  Friday  night  and  read  the  456 
pa?es  over  the  weekend.  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  it  required  a  good  many 
hours  to  read  those  456  closely  prmted 
papes  carefully.  How  many  Senators 
l.ad  time  to  do  so?  In  fact,  the  publi- 
cation was  assembled  so  hastily  that  in 
my  copy  of  the  hearings  the  last  50 
paies,  from  pages  405  to  456,  were  in- 
ve.tcd. 

We  were  told  that  there  would  be  two 
reports  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, one  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee and  one  of  the  views  of  the  mi- 
nority which  latter  is  to  set  forth  the 
views  of  four  committee  members.  Sena- 
tors Gore.  Long,  Morse,  and  Chtjrch. 
Here  we  are,  a  few  minutes  before  11 
am.  on  Monday,  scarcely  24  hours  be- 
fore the  cloture  petition  will  be  called 
up  and  voted  upon,  and  we  have  not 
had  an  opportimity  to  read  either  the 
minority  views  or  the  majority  report. 
Yet  in  24  hours  the  move  will  be  made 
to  shut  off  debate.  Haste  in  calUng  up 
the  cloture  motion  at  this  time  is  inex- 
cusable. I  can  see  no  reason  why  Sena- 
tors, no  matter  what  their  previous  po- 
sition has  been  on  cloture,  such  as  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  £>ouclas]  and  my  own  atti- 


tude, should  not  in  this  instance  raise 
the  issue  that  we  truly  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  thoroughly  to  debate  this 
complex  and  far-reaching  measure.  We 
have  not  been  allowed  to  debate  any 
amendments.  One  amendment  will  be 
called  up  for  the  first  time  today.  There 
is  every  good  reason  for  rejecting  the 
cloture  motion  emphatically  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  able  to  make  only  one 
speech  on  the  bill,  and  that  dealt  with 
only  one  aspect  of  the  legislation,  the 
aspect  to  which  the  amendment  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
is  addressed. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the 
bill  that  need  to  be  discussed,  such  as 
the  lack  of  adequate  repulations,  wheth- 
er by  regulatory  machinery  or  by  com- 
petition ;  the  rates  that  may  be  charged, 
whether  they  can  be  exorbitant  charges, 
whether,  as  Ed  Murrow  feared,  the  cost 
to  our  own  Government  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. The  exclusion  of  other  compa- 
nies from  participation.  The  compul- 
sion of  equipment  suppliers  to  deal  only 
with  A.T.  k  T.  affiliates,  and  much  else. 
There  are  any  number  of  issues  mvolved 
m  this  hastily  and  poorly  drafted  bill, 
to  dimmish  the  power  of  the  President 
to  negotiate  with  foreign  nations,  which 
was  amended  m  the  Space  Committee, 
and  needs  to  be  discussed  and  the  people 
of  America  should  know  about.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  would  be  a  calamity  for  the 
American  people  if  the  cloture  motion 
is  favorably  acted  upon  tomorrow.  If 
it  Is  and  this  bill  is  rushed  through  to 
enactment  we  will  Uve  to  regret  it. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BERLIN  WALL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Just  a 
year  ago  today  oppressed  people  were 
risking  their  lives  and  possessions  in  a 
last  desperate  attempt  to  crawl  through 
an  escape  hatch  which  was  gradually  be- 
ing sealed  off  to  the  outside  world.  I 
speak  of  those  thousands  of  E^t  Ber- 
liners  and  East  Germans  who.  subject- 
ing themselves  to  the  scrutinizing  stares 
and  threating  rifles  of  the  green-uni- 
formed people's  police,  boarded  city 
trains,  swam  through  the  Wannsee.  the 
Spree  River,  and  the  canals,  and  by  night 
slipped  through  the  forests  to  an  island 
of  freedom  in  a  Communist  tyrannized 
land. 

On  the  13th  of  Augtist  1991.  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Four  Power  agree- 
ment which  has  governed  Berlin  since 
1945,  a  shattering  blow  was  dealt  to  those 
who  beUeve  in  hiunan  dignity  and  the 
law  of  nations.  As  the  horrified  world 
stood  by  and  watched,  a  Communist  re- 
gime, with  the  support  of  the  entire  Red 
bloc,  erected  a  wall  of  concrete  and 
barbed  wire  through  the  city  of  Berlin. 
A  clear  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  to  the  special  status  of  Berlm  was 
broken. 

Mr.  President,  Roscoe  Drummond,  In 
a  recent  column,  chronicles  the  events 
of  the  year  which  has  passed  and  reports 
the  tenacity  and  refusal  to  give  up  on 
the  part  of  the  East  Germans  who  were 
left  behind.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Drummond's  column  be  re- 
printed following  my  remarks. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No  .1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  purpose  today  is 
not  merely  to  reawaken  the  horrible 
memories  of  these  sensational  events, 
nor  only  to  commemorate  those  involved 
in  that  life-and -death  struggle  for  free- 
dom. My  pmT>ose  is  to  urge  and  im- 
plore our  President  and  his  advisers  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  Communist  ac- 
tion— ^be  it  one  of  force  or  negotiation — 
which  would  cause  us  to  relinquish  our 
rights  in  Berlm  or  to  break  our  commit- 
ment to  the  brave  West  Berllners  who 
look  to  us  as  their  last  hope  of  freedom. 
The  failure  of  the  Rusk-Oromyko  talks 
and  the  very  real  possibility  that  the 
Russians  will  sign  a  separate  treaty  with 
their  puppet  East  German  regime  must 
cause  us  to  be  even  more  prepared  for 
firm  and  immediate  action. 

In  November  1958,  Khrushchev  In  a 
note  to  the  Western  Powers  threatened 
to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  the  German 
Democratic  RepubUc  and  to  turn  over  to 
it  control  of  all  access  routes  to  Berlin. 
He  at  that  time  stated  that  "the  most 
correct  and  natural  solution  would  be  to 
absorb  West  Berlin  mto  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  No  one  can  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  from  signing  the 
"peace  treaty"  with  their  puppet  regime. 
However,  the  threat  to  West  Berlin  be- 
gins with  the  contention  that  such  a 
peace  treaty  would  aimul  Western  rights 
pertaining  to  Berlin.  It  Is  inevitable 
that  the  chicaneries  of  the  East  German 
regime,  which  we  have  seen  so  blatantly 
demonstrated  in  the  past,  would  be  di- 
rected at  the  free  access.  Indispensable 
to  the  survival  in.  freedom  of  West 
Berlin. 

Mr.  President,  one  area  in  which  we 
can  insure  that  the  very  considerable 
economic  power  of  the  West  is  force- 
fully brought  to  bear  is  in  the  question 
of  trade  with  East  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  press  reports,  the  United 
States  Is  encouraging  West  Germany  to 
extend  to  the  Ulbricht  puppet  regime 
credit  up  to  $800  milUon. 

This  would  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  coal,  machinery,  and  chemicals 
over  a  10-year  period.  In  my  Judgment, 
such  an  agreement  would  be  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  newly  enacted 
amendments  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
unless  there  are  clear  strmgs  on  this 
agreement  to  block  credit  or  further 
transactions  should  an  East  German- 
Soviet  peace  treaty  be  signed.  The  eco- 
nomic dependence  of  East  Germany  on 
the  West  is  one  of  our  greatest  strengths 
and  it  should  not  be  ignored  or  deUb- 
erately  bypassed. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  the  Ber- 
lin blockade,  there  was  Indecision  in  our 
policymaking  and  success  only  because 
of  unexpected  and  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. When  the  wall  was  erected  a 
year  ago,  we  were  equivocal  and  without 
a  policy.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  indecision  and  equivocation  in 
regard  to  Berim.  The  time  for  pre- 
paredness is  now — and  we  look  to  the 
administration  not  only  for  a  firm  com- 
mitment but  also  for  reassurance  that 
we  are  prepared  to  fulfill  that  commit- 
ment. 
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[Rom  the  WMhlngton  Post,  July  29.  1962] 

TBS  Waix  1  Tkab  Arm:  Obucams  Rktube 

Ito  But  Jaiuhi 

(By  Boaeoe  Drummond) 

The  Kremlin  and  ita  Eaait  German  pnppet 
regime  wUl  aoon  celebrate  the  first  anni- 
versary of  one  of  their  best-known  adileve- 
ments  to  get  oommunlsm  better  understood 
around  ttte  world. 

One  year  ago  the  Soviets  erected  a  mas- 
alve  memorial  to  their  faith  and  confidence 
that  tr  they  built  a  wall  high  enough,  strung 
barbed  wire  sharp  enough,  deployed  troops 
wldrty  enough  and  shot  down  would-be 
CMCsprrs  ruthlessly  enough — ^by  these  meth- 
ods they  could  show  the  whole  world  how 
thoroughly  the  people  of  Bast  Germany  en- 
Joyed  «v^«iMniint»t»»  and  liked  being  ruled  by 
lloacow. 

One  year  ago  the  Soviets  acted  to  Jail  the 
entire  population  of  Bast  Geimany  to  make 
Bure  they  would  remain  to  enjoy  the  Cknn- 
munlst  way  of  life  which  the  Kremlin  was 
bestowing  upon  them.  Tlie  wall — the  grim, 
formidable  forbidding  85-mUe  East  Berlin 
baxrler — ^was  put  up  so  that  those  who  lived 
cm  the  Communist  side  could  neither  touch 
nor  see  nor  feel  nor  be  tempted  to  reach 
tot  freedom. 

And  what  has  happened?  What  Is  the 
reooard  1  year  later?  Are  the  Bast  Berllners 
today  a  cowed  people,  their  spirit  broken, 
their  reslstence  crumpled? 

The  answer  is  in  their  actions. 

The  wall  decreased  the  numbar  who  could 
escape  to  freedom  but  increased  the  deter- 
mination at  an  costs  to  do  so. 

Over'  the  wall,  around  the  wall,  under  the 
wall  In  Improvised  tunntis.  through  the 
waU  In  battering  trucks,  swimming  through 
the  waters  at  the  wlre-barrleaded  canal  by 
boat,  toy  sometimes  tmattended  railway 
traixis— the  Bast  Germans  have  refused  to 
stay  jailed. 

Bravery,  Ingenxilty,  heroic  fearlessness 
have  combined  to  enable  whole  families,  old 
and  young,  {tarents  and  children,  to  flee  to 
freedom  despite  gunfire  frotxl  the  Commu- 
nist police  trying  to  shoot  down  their  own 
people  to  stay  the  ezod\i8. 

Despite  the  waU.  despite  the  danger,  de- 
spite the  harassment,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  guards  have  shot  and  either 
killed  or  severely  wounded  100  persons,  more 
than  ia.500  East  Germans  are  known  to  have 
escaped  In  the  past  11  months  all  along  the 
border  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Austrlan- 
Bavarian  frontier. 

These  escapees  have  included  many  East 
German  police. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  wall,  the  East 
German  regime  has  been  subjecting  its  peo- 
ple to  increasing  oppression.  It  is  trying  to 
bring  all  aspects  ot  existence  under  Com- 
munist control.  Whole  classes  of  people, 
like  physicians  and  the  clergy,  are  the  tar- 
gets of  new  government  pressures  to  con- 
form. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  spent 
their  whole  lives  under  the  Communist  re- 
gime. East  German  young  people,  like  the 
Hungarians,  are  showing  themselves  more 
hostile  to  the  regime  than  all  others.  This 
is  Why  the  XTlbrlcht  government  has  recent- 
ly adopted  universal  conscription,  thus  en- 
abling it  to  uproot  teenagers  from  their 
home  environment  and  bring  them  under 
the  full  force  of  official  Indoctrination. 

The  rate  of  Industrial  growth  in  the  So- 
viet Bone  has  dropped  to  the  lowest  point 
in  yean.  Fum  production  has  been  stead- 
ily going  dofwn;  food  shortages  are  visible 
and  the  Bast  Oermans  are  not  providing 
the  exports  to  Busala  which  the  Kremlin  has 
sfbeduleit 

Tbls  U  tbe  record  of  the  wall— l  year  after. 
I  itupect  tbat  tbe  most  powerful  and  per- 
suasive messages  which  are  being  broadcast 


to  the  whole  world  are  the  stories  bf  the 
horror  and  bravery,  the  shootings  and  the 
heroic  escapes. 

Here  is  oommimlsm  doing  what  comes 
naturally — Jailing  a  whole  populatKib  and 
shooting  their  own  people  who  are  {asking 
nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  Ifave. 
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Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Presida^t,  we 
know  that  the  pressure  is  on  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  to  ram  f)ie  bill 
through,  and  that  we  Bixe  witnesstlig  the 
biggest  public  relations  effort  toi  com- 
plete a  giveaway,  on  behalf  of  A-Tf.  &  T. 
and  other  monopoly  corporations  [which 
do  not  want  the  truth  known  aboMt  the 
bilL 

I  saw  nothing  in  the  press  abo(it  the 
it&oa  I  am  about  to  discuss,  so  ^  hope 
Senators  will  read  page  15111  0f  the 
daily  Record  for  Friday  last.  I  do  not 
know  how  this  failed  to  get  inio  the 
papers.    It  is  very,  very  important|: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  whetbjer  the 
telephone  company  has  offered  him  tfee  kind 
of  proposal  that  it  has  offered  me? 

Then  there  was  some  colloqujr.  In 
the  next  column  there  appears: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Senator 
had  proposals  made  to  him  that  hai  could 
own  a  telephone  building  in  his  Stiite  and 
that  the  telephone  company  would  m^ke  the 
loan  and  endorse  the  loan  to  build  ai  build- 
ing in  a  big  city  in  bis  State  Just  ion  the 
assurance  that  the  Senator  would  giye  sym- 
p>athetic  consideration  to  the  cotjipany's 
problem,  If  he  would  go  along  wittij  them, 
and  that  the  company  would  then  bt^lld  the 
building  and  endorse  the  mortgage  10an  and 
engage  the  bank  to  make  the  loan  with  the 
probability  that  he  would  wind  up  Eventu- 
ally being  worth  |5  million  or  $25  nillllon? 

Then  there  follows  a  colloquy  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Utah  said  that  pe  had 
not  had  an  offer  of  that  kind.  Then 
there  are  broad  hints  by  the  Sjsnator 
from  Louisiana  that  he  had. 

The  page  is  taken  up  with  that  item. 
There  certainly  should  be  some  Imquiry- 
If  this  Is  the  kind  of  pressure  being  put 
on,  if  Senators  are  made  propopitions 
wUch  go  beyond  the  realm  of  public 
relations,  if  promises  of  contracts  and 
corruption  are  being  made.  I  thlpk  the 
American  people  are  entitled  toi  know 
about  It,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Has  the  Senator 
seen  any  of  that  which  he  is  now  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  the 
newspapers  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  or  this 
morning? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  No.  I  am  sUre  the 
good  working  press  must  have  put]  it  out, 
because  this  is  scandalous,  if  true. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  These  are  veitj'  grave 
charges,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  have  hearcj  other 
kinds  of  things  of  this  sort — rumors  of 
them.  I  cannot  verify  them.  If  this 
kind  of  thing  is  going  on.  to  ramrod  a  big 
giveaway  through  the  Congress,  io  give 
away  the  heritage  of  the  people.  I  thmk 
the  public  ought  to  know  about  it,  I  do 
not  understand  why  this  has  nejt  been 
written  up  in  the  press. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  Is  a  pretty  di- 
rect statement,  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  queries  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  in  this  manner: 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  BenatCM'  from  Utah 
whether  the  telephone  company  has  offered 
him  the  kind  of  proposal  that  it  has  offered 
me? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Then  he  goes  on  to 
describe  what  kind  of  a  prcHX>sal  it  was. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  certainly  agree 
with  tbe  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
this  ought  to  be  investigated  very  care- 
fully. It  is  reminiscent  of  another  sit- 
uation a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  We  know  that  the 
public  relations  man  for  A.T.  Ii  T.  in  Min- 
nesota brought  economic  pressure  to  try 
to  put  a  publisher  of  a  little  newspaper 
with  1.000  circulation  out  of  business, 
because  that  little  newspaper  dared  to 
publish  an  editorial  critical  of  A.T.  (t  T. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  push- 
ing the  bill  through.  If  the  American 
people  can  get  the  facts  about  It  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  kind 
of  scandalous  pressure  and  giveaway.  If 
we  can  have  3  weeks  to  debate  the  mat- 
ter here,  the  majority  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  turn  it  down,  as 
they  have  always  turned  down  every  un- 
conscionable giveaway,  when  they  get 
the  full  information. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  rose. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGIiAS.  Does  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
Saturday  seem  to  be  so  specific  that  It 
cannot  be  purely  hypothetical? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  carmot  see  how 
it  could  be. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  wording  is 
"whether  the  telephone  company  has 
offered  him  the  kind  of  proposal  that  it 
has  offered  me." 

Then  the  Senator  goes  on  to  describe 
the  proposal  in  the  next  column  and  the 
column  following : 

Mr.  Long  of  LoTilslana.  Did  It  ever  occur 
to  the  Senator  that  what  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  Is  worried  about  la 
cheap  rates,  and  the  fear  that  if  the  blU 
should  not  become  law,  AT.  A  T.  might  not 
be  able  to  control  the  satellite,  and,  there- 
fore, rates  might  be  cut  by  100  percent?  Did 
It  ever  occur  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
the  whole  object  of  the  bUI  might  be  to 
enable  AT.  A:  T  to  control  this  operation  and 
thus  prevent  telephone  rates  from  coming 
down? 

And  so  forth  and  so  on.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  great  press  of  the  country  and 
other  media  of  communications  would 
have  so  much  fear  of  A.T,  &  T.  and  be 
so  tender  with  them  that  they  would  not 
go  into  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield  further  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  column  prior 
to  the  column  from  which  the  Senator 
read,  in  the  question  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said: 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Utah  whether  the  telephone  company  has 
ofipred  him  the  kind  of  proposal  that  it  has 
offered  me? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  in  the  second 
column,  he  does  not  say  that  this  pro- 
posal was  made  to  him,  but  he  does  ask 
if  the  Senator  from  Utah  had  such  a  pro- 
posal made  to  him. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  matter 
which  deserves  to  be  gone  into  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  press,  and  by  the  country 
before  cloture  Is  lnv(Aed  <m  this  matter. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  read 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, previous  to  ttiat.  In  which  he 
talked  about  a  proposition  that  had  been 
made  to  him.  This  is  an  indicatiom  of 
what  he  has  in  mind : 

When  this  bUl  llrst  started  out  I  thought 
It  was  as  crooked  as  a  dog's  hind  leg.  I  am 
now  convinced  that  that  would  be  a  oompU- 
ment.  This  bUl  is  as  crooked  as  a  barrel  of 
snakes.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  does 
not  agree  tliat  this  is  the  most  corrupt  and 
the  most  crooked  and  most  dishonest  piece 
of  legislation  that  he  has  experienced  while 
he  has  been  in  the  Senate. 

Then  there  is  some  colloquy  and  a 
statement  that  a  proposition  had  been 
made  to  him.  and  a  question  whether  the 
proposition  had  been  made  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

Mr.  EKDUOLAS.  And  It  was  very  spe- 
cific; asking  whether  it  was  a  proposal 
to  make  from  $5  to  $25  million  out  of  a 
building. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Proposed  to  be  owned 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  of  course  denied  that.  I  want 
to  say  that  they  could  offer  the  Senator 
from  Utah  $100  million  and  he  would  not 
take  it.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
a  man  of  equal  integri^  to  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  And  they  could  of- 
fer the  Senator  from  Louisiana  $100  mil- 
lion and  he  would  not  take  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     I  do  not  know  of 

any  other  Senator  who  would  take  it. 
I  am  sure  no  other  Senator  would  take 
a  proposition  of  that  kind. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee added  to  his  statement,  when  he 
said  that  they  could  offer  $100  million 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  or  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  then  he  said 
they  could  do  the  same  to  any  other 
Senator  and  that  the  Senators  would 
not  accept  it.  I  am  glad  the  full  Senate 
is  included. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Just  object,  and 
then  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Just  object,  and 
then  I  will  yield.  The  committee  meet- 
ings are  being  objected  to,  anyway.  I 
would  assume  the  Senator  would  be 
honorboimd  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.    Very  well. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Now  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  imagine  I  sur- 
prtsed  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  The  Senator  cer- 
tainly did.     

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  We  may  have  sur- 
prised the  Senator  when  we  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Finance  Committee  meeting 
when  the  Senate  is  in  session  all  during 
the  remainder  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tbe  bill  (Hil.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  conmierclal  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
Other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  made  reference  to 
my  opinion  that  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  tempted  by  any  offier  by 
A.T.  L  T.  or  any  other  corporation  of 
$100  million. 

But  does  not  the  Senator  think  that 
if  offers  like  that  are  being  made  they 
ought  to  be  looked  into?  Does  he  not 
think  that  we  ought  not  give  something 
worth  billions  of  dollars  away  to  a  cor- 
poration that  is  attempting  this  kind  of 
thing?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Of  course. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  this  is  an  indication  of  a 
scandalous  situation  that  ought  to  be 
looked  into  before  the  Senate  votes  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  "gag 
rule"  or  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  I  do  not.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  looked  into,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  foUow  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  Senate.  That  is  what 
the  leadership  intends  to  do  insofar  as 
It  is  capable  of  doing  It. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator when  he  plans  to  look  into  it? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  going  to 
look  into  it.  I  have  never  been  ap- 
proached by  anyone  from  A.T.  t  T.  that 
I  know  of.  A.T.  b  T.  has  made  no  offers 
to  me.  I  know  of  nothing  of  that  nature. 
The  first  I  heard  about  it  was  when  the 
Senator  raised  the  question  this  morning 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  read  the  statement  and  see  if  he 
does  not  have  some  obligation  as  ma- 
jority leader  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Saiator  from 
Montana  will  be  delighted  to  read  it. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   

The  ACTING  PREISIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  what  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  stated.  I  most  respectfully 
suggest  to  him  that  if  any  Senator  ha« 
any  Information  of  the  category  enu- 
merated by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
he  ought  to  make  that  information  avail- 
able to  the  proi>er  investigative  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  matter  will  be  looked  into 
thoroughly,  completely,  and  imixuliaUy. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  it  can  be  done  before  we  vote 
tomorrow  at  noon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  S^iator  from  Teoneaaee 
understands  the  situation  as  well  as  I  do 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  If  I  may  be  recog- 
nized In  my  own  right 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chah-  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
surprised.  There  have  been  undenied 
efforts  to  put  a  little  newspaperman  out 
of  business.  There  have  be^  undenied 
efforts  to  change  the  decision  of  a  board, 
which  had  decided  upon  General  Tele- 
phone facilities  at  the  Houston  plant  In 
connection  with  missiles,  to  that  of 
A.T.  k  T.  With  indications  of  that  kind 
all  arouiul,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  aston- 
ishing that  anyone  would  not  want  those 
matters  investigated  before  our  national 
heritage  has  been  given  away  to  a  cor- 
poration which  has  allegedly  been  per- 
petrating that  kind  of  thing.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  A.T.  &  T.  and  those  ao  anx- 
ious that  the  bill  be  paaed  in  the  Senate 
know  that  unless  they  can  get  the  blU 
through  before  the  public  finds  out  tbe 
giveaway  and  the  hidden,  silent  sub- 
sidies involved  in  the  bill,  they  know  it 
will  never  get  through. 

Give  us  3  weeks  to  debate  the  bill,  and 
the  public  will  revolt  against  it 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  in 
my  opinion,  would  have  no  part  of  It. 
And  yet  with  almost  no  debate  and  with 
no  opportimitr  of  some  Senators  to 
speak,  we  shall  be  forced  to  vote  on  a 
gag  rule. 

I  shall  speak  later  on  the  subject.  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  the  history  of  Um 
Senate— certainly  during  my  24  years  in 
Congress 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  tbe  Senator  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  MANSFIEU}.  ICr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  an  additional  3  minutea. 
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The  ACTXNO  PRESIDENT  iNro  tern-  ; 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  ao  <M^ered. ' 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  my  genial 
colleague.  We  are  getting  along  very 
well  this  morning. 

Mr.  MANSTEEIjD.     Not  congenial,  I 

assure  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  about  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  any 
group  who  felt  very  sincerely  opposed  to 
a  bill,  as  we  do  the  one  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  has  endeavored  to  engage  in 
an  Mhicational  debate  of  somewhat  ex- 
tended length,  has  been  more  coopera- 
tive with  and  helpful  to  the  leadership 
by  not  blocking  bills  and  not  being  ob- 
structionists than  has  the  small  group  of 
which  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  part. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  record.  If 
I  make  any  misstatement,  I  wish  the 
majority  leader  would  correct  me. 

Over  our  objections,  the  bill  was  first 
called  up.  We  urged  the  leadership  not 
to  call  it  up.  We  pointed  out,  when  the 
majority  leader  called  up  the  bill  on 
June  21.  that  we  could  not  finish  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  by  July  30,  when 
certain  legislation  would  expire.  Never- 
theless, the  bill  was  called  up. 

We  have  the  leadership  over  a  barrel. 
We  have  the  manpower  and  the  woman- 
power — and  I  am  glad  we  have  the 
womanpower,  which  is  very  Important — 
to  debate  the  issue  around  the  clock  for 
3  weeks,  4  weeks,  or  even  longer.  But 
we  knew  that  the  debt  ceiling  had  to  be 
raised,  taxes  had  to  be  extended,  and 
many  other  measiu-es  which  would  ex- 
pire on  June  30  had  to  be  extended.  So 
we  agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  the  pending  business  be  set 
aside  in  order  that  those  very  important 
questions  might  be  brought  up. 

Tliey  were  brought  up.  On  July  27, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden] 
came  to  the  Senate  with  a  resolution  to 
extend  appropriations  during  the  month 
of  August.  We  could  have  continued  the 
debate  and  not  have  permitted  the  pend- 
ing business  to  be  set  aside.  We  could 
have  debated  the  resolution  to  extend 
the  appropriations  for  the  month  of 
August.  At  that  time  we  had  more  man- 
power and  womanpower  than  we  did  be- 
fore. We  could  have  forced  an  agree- 
ment on  the  majority  leader  to  put  the 
bill  over  xmtil  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. But.  Mr.  President,  we  did  not 
do  so.  We  cooperated.  We  agreed  to 
waive  our  rights  to  debate  the  motion  to 
make  the  bill  the  pending  question,  and 
to  let  it  be  the  pending  question,  when 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  even  though  we  had 
the  manpower  and  the  womanpower  to 
debate  for  6  or  8  weeks  longer  at  that 
time.  But  we  have  felt  sincerely  that 
it  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  committee  needed 
more  time.  The  committee  should  have 
heard  former  President  Tnmian,  who 
knows  that  the  bill  is  not  in  the  public 
interest.  He  knows  the  power  that  the 
President  and  the  State  Department 
ought  to  have.  He  elaborates  upon  his 
condemnation  of  the  measure  every 
time  he  holds  a  press  conference.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  should 
have  heard  from  Mr.  Stevenson.  So  we 
have  not  obstructed  any  bill. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  prd  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  aga^n  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  future,  bqt  the 
past  speaks  for  Itself. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  if  we  are  still  in  the  morning  nour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  still  in  the  mflrning 
hour. 
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COMMUNISM     HAS     ONE     OP     ITS 
WORST   WEEKS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article  that  appeared  in  yestetday's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star  entitled 
"A  Report  From  the  U.N.  Commlmism 
Has  One  of  Its  Worst  Weeks,"  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Frye. 

In  the  article  Mr.  Frye  suggests  the 
difficulties  that  Moscow  has  run  into.  At 
Geneva,  at  the  very  moment  when  con- 
versations were  going  on  abot^t  an 
agreement  on  A -tests,  the  Soviets 
launched  an  even  more  violent  testing 
program^  than  in  the  past.  Mr.  Fry e  has 
explained  the  degree  to  which  the 
resumption  of  testing  reacted  against 
the  Russians,  and  particularly  among 
the  neutral  countries  who  had  jollied  in 
the  conversations  at  Geneva.  Likewise, 
he  made  reference  to  the  backfiring  of 
events  at  Helsinki  at  the  Communist- 
dominated  world  youth  festival,  ^n  all, 
I  think  Senators  will  find  it  refreshing 
to  read  the  summation  of  the  report  en- 
titled "Communism  Has  One  Of  Its 
Worst  Weeks." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha^  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  idt  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD, 
as  follows : 

CoMUXTNiSM  Has  One  or  Its  Worst  ^eeks 
(By  William  R.  Frye) 

UioTED  Nations.  N.Y. — Rarely  hfls  the 
Communist  world  taken  such  a  thojough- 
golng  licking  in  the  battle  for  men's  minds 
as  It  has  taken  this  last  week. 

From  Geneva  to  Helsinki,  and  froat  Pan- 
kow  to  Tokyo,  conununism  has  been  ijeld  up 
to  public  scorn  and  condemnation.  Rare- 
ly If  ever  since  the  butchery  of  Bujdapest 
has  there  been  such  a  week. 

In  Geneva,  the  Soviet  Union  was  Ishown 
to  be  determined  not  to  accept  any  limita- 
tion on  its  freedom  to  poison  the  atmos- 
phere and  perfect  its  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile.  Through  a  masterpiece  of  bad 
timing,  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  bpgan  a 
new  series  of  atomic  tests  virtually  6n  the 
eve  of  the  Hiroshima  anniversary. 

This  fact  found  an  echo  In  Tokyo,  where 
the  Conununlsts — their  signals  obyiously 
crossed — were  staging  a  "world  convientlon 
against  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs."^  The 
Japanese  Socialist  Party,  a  bright  ptftk  but 
non-Communist  group  participating  iln  the 
convention,  offered  a  resolution  protesting 
the  Soviet  tests.  It  was  rejected  On  the 
ground  that  Soviet  nuclear  tests  wet^  nec- 
essary for  peace. 

This  made  the  convention  a  langhlng- 
Btock  In  Japan.  Its  propaganda  b^mer- 
anged.  The  Socialist  delegation  walUfd  out. 
out. 

SOVIET   EMBARRASSMENT 

In  Geneva,  a  new  Anglo-Amerlcaifi  plan 
for  a  test-ban  treaty,  going  as  it  didia  long 
way  toward  meeting  Soviet  fears  of  ^espio- 


nage," helped  to  hlghUght  and  Intensify 
Soviet  embarrassment.  Valerian  Zorln,  Rus- 
sia's delegate,  is  an  old  hand  at  propa- 
ganda warfare.  He  did  his  wily  best  to 
minimize  the  Western  move  and  blunt  its 
Impact. 

But  he  had  an  impossible  task.     He  could 

not  change  the  essential  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  Britain  wanted  a  treaty 
and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not.  That  fact 
stood  out  a  mile. 

The  presence  of  eight  neutral  countries 
at  the  Geneva  neogtiatlons  was  a  benefit  to 
the  West.  Except  for  India,  whose  disarma- 
ment diplomacy  has  seemed  to  reflect  irri- 
tation with  the  West  over  Ooa  and  Kash- 
mir, the  neutrals  all  contributed  to  the 
pressure  on  Russia.  Even  India  took  the  oc- 
casion to  renew  its  objection  to  all  testing 
everywhere. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Anglo-American 
proposals  were  put  forward — with  American 
Negotiator  Arthur  Dean  approaching  Mr. 
Zorln  privately  in  advance  of  formal  public 
disclosure — added  to  the  impression  of  West- 
ern seriousness.  It  made  Moscow's  "nyet" 
even  more  damaging. 

The  same  triumph  could  be  repeated  by 
the  West  with  10  times  as  much  Impact  In 
this  fall's  session  of  the  UJT.  General  Assem- 
bly were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  because  of 
mlsflrings  on  Johnston  Island  the  United 
States  may  also  be  testing  at  that  time. 

ECHOKS    ARE    HEARD 

In  the  meantime,  however,  echoes  from 
Geneva  and  Novaya  Zemlya  are  being  heard 
around  the  world. 

And  there  are  other  matters  to  give  Mos- 
cow concern.  East  Germany's  food  supplies 
are  reported  at  a  9-year  low.  The  equivalent 
of  food  rationing  has  been  Introduced. 

Tomorrow  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
building  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  The  hateful 
date  August  13  has  become  a  s3mibol  of 
tyranny  and  the  methods  it  uses  to  keep 
Its  p>eople  In  bondage. 

These  two  facts — hunger  in  East  Germany 
and  a  wall  to  keep  the  people  prisoners — adds 
up  to  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  Ulbricht 
regime  and  of  communism  Itself. 

The  Impact  of  these  facts  was  felt  last 
week  with  dramatic  effect  in  Helsinki,  where 
a  Communist-dominated  world  youth  festi- 
val proved  to  be  an  embarrassment  for  Its 
sponsors. 

THE    FESTIVAL    FTASCO 

For  days,  the  festival  had  been  overshad- 
owed In  much  of  the  world  press  by  antl- 
Communlst  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
Finnish  young  people — young  people  ob- 
viously unswayed  by  years  of  Soviet  threats 
and  blandishments. 

Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival, 
word  of  the  new  Soviet  test  series  arrived. 
About  100  of  the  participants  tried  to  intro- 
duce Into  the  closing  parade  banners  pro- 
testing all  testing. 

They  were  ruled  out  of  order  by  festival 
leaders.  Efforts  were  made  to  balk  them 
physically.  The  local  police,  worried  about 
offending  Finland's  giant  neighbor,  were 
called  in  to  curb  the  demonstrators.  Even 
so,  at  least  one  young  man  from  Iceltmd 
marched  for  a  time  in  the  parade,  and  others 
displayed  posters  on  the  fringes.  Anti-Com- 
munist handbills  were  distributed.  The 
parade  itself  provoked  yawns. 
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BRAZIL'S    EXPLOSIVE    NORTHEAST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  at- 
tracted yesterday  to  a  column  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Brazil's 
Northeast:  Explosive  as  Cuba."  by  Mr. 
Willem  Brugsma.  The  article  seemed  to 
come  very  close  to  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  affairs  in  that  very  poten- 
tially explosive  area.  It  is  a  description 
that  squares  with  what  some  of  us  in 


the  Senate  found  when  we  were  per- 
mitted to  travel  extensively  throughout 
the  rugged  country  and  the  parched 
lands  of  northeast  Brazil. 

Mr.  Brugsma  puts  it  clearly  when  he 
says  that  the  outcome  in  northeast 
BrazU  will  be  either  in  the  solution  of 
Mr.  Castro's  friend,  Francisco  Jullao, 
leading  his  peasant  leagues  to  open  re- 
bellion, or  in  the  solution  of  Dr.  Celso 
Furtado,  chief  of  Sudene.  pushing 
through  a  legal  revolution  by  funda- 
mental structural  reforma. 

The  members  of  my  study  mission 
visited  for  many  hours  with  Dr.  Furtado, 
and  we  were  taken  with  the  thought 
that  he.  Indeed,  offered  the  nonviolent 
way  into  the  future  in  this  desperate 
region  of  Brazil. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  may  be  published  in  the 
Recosi)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow), 
as  follows: 

BsAsn.'B  Noiithxast:  Explosivx  as  Cuba 
(By  WUlsm  Brugsma) 

In  a  hotel  room  In  Camplnha  Grands  I 
reread  the  Brazilian  newspaper  stories  about 
the  drought  In  the  "Nordeste,"  BrazU 's 
northeast.  They  said:  "Kmergency;  no  rain 
for  a  year;  food  prices  multiply;  famine  forces 
tens  of  thousands  to  leave;  catastrophic  slt- 
uaUon  worse  tlien  In  1933;  people  plunder 
shops:  United  States  considers  airlift;  why 
doesn't  BrasiUiui  Government  act?" 

No  rain  for  a  year?  A  downpour  was  ham- 
mering against  the  windows  at  that  hotel 
room  in  Camplnha  Grande.  And  Campinha 
Grande  is  the  main  town  in  the  center  of  the 
nine  states  of  the  'T^ordeste,"  an  area  three 
times  Prance's  size,  where  2S  mlUlon  people 
live  in  abject  poverty  and  In  a  classical  pre- 
revolutlonary  situation.  As  one  of  lU  gov- 
ernors said:  "TM' northeast  is  as  explosive 
as  six  Cubas." 

What  causes  the  misery?  The  unvarying 
answer  Is:  drought.  And  that  is  a  myth. 
Dry  the  northeast  may  be,  but  Its  misery  Is 
not  an  act  of  Ood— against  wbom  one  can- 
not revolt — ^It  Is  the  consequence  of  man^ 
inhumanity  to  man.  Against  that  one  can 
revolt  and  will.  LegaUy  or  UlegaUy,  revolu- 
tion will  come  to  BraaU's  northeast.  Either 
Fidel  Castro's  friend.  Francisco  Jullao,  will 
lead  his  peasant  leagues  to  open  rebellion, 
or  Dr.  Celso  Furtado,  chief  of  Sudene  (the 
federal  government's  development  agency) 
will  push  through  a  legal  revolution  by 
fundamental  structural  reforms. 

A  trip  with  Dr.  Purtado  through  the  north- 
east is  an  enlightening  sociological,  economi- 
cal and  political  experience.  While  an 
American  camera  team  was  desperately  look- 
ing in  vain  lor  the  extremes  of  misery: 
parched  earth,  starring  farmers  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  American  "Food  for  Peace."  Dr. 
Purtado  coolly  and  competently  analyzed  the 
conditions  of  the  "Nordestlnoe"  and  their 
origin. 

In  brief  this  Is  the  picture  of  the  north- 
east. There  Is  a  rich,  ferUle  coastal  belt  with 
abundant  rain.  Behind  that  lies  a  semlarld 
zone  with  verv  uncertain  ralnfaU.  Inland 
there  Is  the  dry  "serta."  the  wild  high  plain. 
The  coastal  belt  Is  taken  up  by  "latlfundlas." 
sugar  plantetlons  of  absentee  landlords. 

In  the  semlarld  aone  small  tenant-farmers 
or  sharecroppers  grow  cotton  for  "latlfun- 
dlstas"  or  farm  Uttle  plots  for  themselves. 
This  zone  Is  h»iavlly  overpopulated,  the  soU 
erodes,  the  delicate  ellmatlcal  balance  U 
continuously  xipset  by  local  lack  of  raUi. 
The  "sertao"  U  restricted  to  extensive 
ranching. 

The  key  to  an  eoonomlc  solution  Is  not 
difficult  to  And:  land  reform  In  the  sugar 
belt.    Cut    the   area   under   sugar  in  baU. 
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but  maintain  present  production  by  irrtga- 
tJon  and  modernising  the  incredibly  inaf- 
flcient  management  and  equipment  of  tb* 
sugar  mUU  and  planUUons.  Use  the  other 
half  of  the  coastal  belt  for  growing  food- 
stuffs by  farms  on  a  family-unit  basis. 
Purther  ease  the  population  pressure  on  the 
semiartd  rone  by  irrigation,  opening  new 
land  (for  example  In  the  almost  empty 
northern  state  of  Maranhao)  and  Indus- 
trializing. Pursue  a  vigorous  anU-llllteracy 
and  technical  schooling  program.  Explore 
and  exploit  to  the  maximum  the  rich  min- 
eral resources  of  the  region.  Find  more 
drought-resistant  cultures  for  the  semiartd 
zone,  build  up  strategic  food  reserves  (beans 
and  rlc*  are  the  staples)  for  the  reaUy  seri- 
ous droughts  that  occur  once  every  15  years. 
This  Is  Purtado's  program  for  which  he 
will  get  the  support  of  the  AUlanoe  for 
Progress.  But  the  key  remains  land  reform 
and  very  powerful  hands  are  trying  to  k.eep 
Purtado  from  tiu-nlng  that  key  In  the  lock. 
These  powerful  hands  belong  to  the  vested 
interests,  the  sugar  barons  who  pay  their 
workers  and  tenant-farmers  starvation 
wages  (child -mortality  runs  as  high  as  4S 
percent  In  some  areas),  while  they  gaUy 
Uve  In  Rio.  They  and  their  "capltaos"  keep 
their  farmers  under  a  reign  of  feudal,  some- 
times armed  terror.  "They  and  most  of  the 
priests  would  like  the  "campeslnos"  to  be- 
lieve that  this  untenable  status  quo  is  the 
will  of  the  Almighty.  They  and  their  press 
want  Brazil  and  the  world  to  think  that 
drought  Is  the  only  cause  and  aid  and  more 
aid  the  only  remedy.  They  and  their 
"poUtlcos"  put  up  to  40  percent  of  that  aid 
in  their  own  pockets. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  McOEE.  Finally.  I  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  t^  Members  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  by  Roscoe  Drummond  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  yesterday 
which  evaluates  Argentina's  dicaculties. 
when  he  says  that  the  reason  for  the 
crisis  in  that  country  is  that  there  is  such 
a  backlog  of  inaction,  such  a  gap  in 
which  so  Uttle  is  done,  that  now  the 
cumulative  effect  is  a  desire  to  have 
everythifig  achieved  at  once. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  by  Mr.  Drummond  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

EvaaTTHiM c  Has  To  Bs  Donx  Now 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Buknos  Aibzs. — The  reason  Latin  America 
Is  the  "crisis  continent.'  whoee  fate  is  a 
crucial  oonoem  to  us  and  to  the  whole  free 
world.  Is  that  so  much  has  been  so  long 
delayed  that  everyUiing  has  to  be  done  at 
once — or  else. 

By  everything  I  mean  faster  economic 
development,  better  living  standards  for  mil- 
lions of  Its  underprivileged  people  and  a 
maturing  under  fire  of  the  widely  emerging 
South  American  democracies. 

An  tirgent.  tardy,  uncertain,  heroic  begin- 
ning is  being  made  through  self-help  and 
through  U.S.  help  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Massive  roadblocks  loom  in  the  way  at 
every  turn.  The  symbolic  road  signs  read  In 
effect:  "Stop.  Look,  and  Detour,"  "Better 
Turn  Back,"  "Proceed  at  Your  Peril." 

The  perils  are  Inordinately  large  because: 

Despite  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  last  decade  In  throwing  off  the 
old-style  Latin-American  dictatorshipa,  not 
one  of  the  newly  emergent  democracies  hss 
the  pcUtlcal  stability  to  tackle  securely  and 
effectively  the  problems  of  rapid  economic 
growth. 


TtMoe  tragUe  demoeratte  Instltutloat— as 
events  in  Peru.  Argenttna  and  Brasti  daarly 
show — need  a  period  oT  tostlng  aatf  temper- 
ing. But  such  a  period  of  rsUUve  oalm  and 
oons(^dBtion  Is  not  in  sigbt.  Tksse  nascent 
democracies  and  semldemoerades  must 
immediately  oonfrcxit  all  the  poUttcal  teD< 
slons  inescapably  involved  In  achieving 
both  widespread  social  reform  and  acceler- 
ated economic  develo{xnent. 

On  the  basis  of  even  my  limited  oteervs- 
tion.  It  is  clear  that  If  the  elected  and  semi- 
elected  goverimients  of  South  America  do 
not  overtake  these  pressing  social  and  eoo- 
nomlc problems,  these  problems  will  overtake 
them — with  disastrous  poUUcal  results. 

Plnally,  everywhere  in  the  heml^riiere  the 
Communists  and  that  part  of  the  extreme 
left  willing  to  work  with  them  are  practicing 
crafty,  cynical,  and  ruthless  strategy.  The 
Communists  do  not  hesitate  to  aUne  them- 
selves with  the  extreme  right — ^whether  it 
be  the  military  Junta  In  Peru  or  the  Peton- 
Ists  m  Argentina.  Their  purpose  Is  to  under- 
mine the  liberal  democratic  parties  and  keep 
them  from  power. 

The  Commimlsts  can  come  to  power  if  the 
lAtln  American  nations  faU  to  move  »h^^ 
economically,  or  they  can  come  to  power  by 
deception — as  in  Cuba.  To  the  Communists, 
chaos  Is  the  road  to  power.  Chaos  Is  what 
they  seek.  That  Is  what  they  will  get  if  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  falters  and  falls. 

The  road  to  a  stable  democracy  Is  hard  to 
negotiate,  as  the  Germans  found  under  the 
Weimar  Republic,  as  the  Prencb  found  be- 
fore De  Oaulle,  as  all  Latin  Ammrtt^nm  are 
finding  after  having  progressed  so  far  as  to 
rid  themselves  of  Peron  in  Argentina.  Vargas 
in  Brazil.  Odrea  In  Peru.  Rojss  in  Colombia. 
JlnUnez  in  Veneauela.  "nnJlUo  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  Batista  In  Cuba. 

These  victories  over  dictatorial  regimes 
show  how  much  Latin  American  people  are 
determined  to  win  democratic  institutions. 
Today  there  are  some  setbctcks  in  Peru,  where 
the  military  is  momentarily  dominant,  and 
in  Argentina  and  BrazU.  wlkere  mlUtary  in- 
fluence is  great  but  not  always  decisive. 

The  crucial  test  is  still  ahead — the  teat  of 
using  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  Imagina- 
tively, effectively  and  in  a  way  that  more 
Latin  American  people  may  share  in  the 
fruits  of  economic  growth. 


PAY  PROBLEM  OF  NURSES 

Mrs.  NEUBEHOER.  Mr.  President, 
nurses  In  Oregon  have  discovered  that 
the  only  way  to  get  any  recognition  tot 
pay  increase  was  to  become  active  In 
poUtics.  They  did  that,  and  they  were 
successful  In  pushing  such  a  law  through 
the  State  legislature.  Oregon  has  be- 
come the  first  State  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation, and  the  efforts  of  these  nurses  are 
now  being  emulated  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  relating  to  this  subject,  written 
by  Marge  Davenport,  printed  in  the  R«c- 
oao  at  this  point. 

Thn-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal.  July  4.  1M3] 

Nussxs  Push  Pat  Pioblxx 

(By  Uarge  Davenport) 

"If  people  want  to  be  assured  of  the  best 
nursing  care  when  they  are  sick,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  become  aware  of  the  eoo- 
nomlc problem  of  nurses."  declares  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Oregon  Nurses  Aseociation. 

Like  other  members  of  the  American 
Nurses  Association  (ANA),  the  Oregon 
group's  long-simmering  resentment  boUed 
over  last  year  wlten  it  broke  from  tradittonal 
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nagotutlon  ae— lonii  with  th«  Oregon  Hospi- 
tal AasoeUtlon  and  went  to  tbe  State  leglBla- 
ture.  "mainly  to  gain  awxirance  that  Indi- 
vidual nonproflt  hospitals  woiild  bays  to 
bargain  wllli  nurses  In  good  faith,  and  that 
nxiraee  would  have  written  contracts." 

Now,  with  the  distinction  of  bebig  the  first 
nursing  aseoclation  to  push  a  law  through 
their  State  legislature  reqiilrlng  nonproflt 
hospitals  to  bargain  collectively  with  nurses' 
representatives,  the  Oregon  nurses  are  pro- 
ceeding cautiously.  They  intend  to  press 
their  "overdue"  demands  for  pay  increases 
in  a  ladylike  and  professional  manner,  and 
they  are  eager  that  the  public  understand 
their  economic  position.  ^ 

Nationally,  the  ANA  voiced  its  resentment 
at  being  what  members  feel  Is  "the  forgot- 
ten segment"  of  the  medical  profession  by 
taking  a  stand  opposite  doctors  and  favrarlng 
a  program  for  medical  care  of  the  aged  fi- 
nanced through  social  security.  The  doctors' 
American  Medical  Association  is  a  stanch 
opponent  of  such  an  administration-backed 

plan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Prom  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  now, 
the  Oregon  Nurses  Association  has  managed 
to  battle  wages  from  a  beginning  level  of 
tl90  per  month  to  the  present  $350  per 
month  starting  salary  for  general  duty 
nurses. 


.^'egon's  $350  present  minimum  salary  in 
effect  in  a  majority  of  hospitals  carries  with 
It  a  recommended  $10  per  month  pay  in- 
crease per  year  for  the  following  4  years 
and  provisions  for  3  weeks  vacation  after  10 
years.  However  these  provisions  are  all  rec- 
onunendations  and  not  all  hospitals  in  the 
State  have  comi^led,  the  nursing  association 
points  out. 

According  to  a  1962  survey,  Oregon  ranks 
among  the  top  eight  States  In  average  wages 
for  general  duty  nurses,  but  the  ONA  em- 
phasiaes  that  even  so,  the  nurse  pay  scale  Is 
only  about  $1.97  per  hour  as  compared  to 
the  current  wage  rate  of  $4.02  per  hour  for 
a  pliunber,  or  $3.68  per  hour  for  a  paper- 
hanger. 

"Can  I  afford  to  be  a  nurse?"  is  a  ques- 
tion many  girls  contemplating  the  career  ask 
themselves,  Mrs.  H.  Tvonne  Gardiner,  associ- 
ate executive  secretary  of  the  ONA,  believes. 

She  says  the  primary  concern  of  nurses  is, 
and  always  has  been,  care  of  the  patient. 
Nurses  are  concerned  that  the  present  short- 
age of  working  nxirses  may  be  affecting  pa- 
tient care,  and  that  aids  and  other  persons 
may  be  endangering  care  by  improperly  be- 
ing assigned  nursing  functions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Most  metropolitan  hospitals  here  list  per- 
manent "help  wanted"  ads  for  nurses  with 
the  ONA,  Mrs.  Gardiner  says. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Who  doesnt  want  the  niirses  to  g:et  higher 

wages? 

Right  down  to  a  man,  hospital  adminis- 
trators will  deny  that  they  oppose  increases 
in  nurses  salaries — they  say  It  is  the  public 
that  is  already  protesting  about  "too  high 
prices"  for  hospital  patient  care. 

Both  nurse  association  and  the  hospital 
association  representatives  agree  that  the 
Whole  problem  of  patient  care  Is  a  compli- 
cated and  many  faceted  one.  Both  organiza- 
tions recognize  that  they  are  dispensing  a 
public  service  and  agree  that  the  public 
Should  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  problem. 


A  COUNTY  DONATES  CHAIRS  TO 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  when  I  was  invited  by  the  Vice 
President  to  visit  the  outpost  of  our 
Peace  Coips  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  renewed 


my  interest  in  that  wonderful  orgliniza- 
tion.  Therefore,  I  was  fvirther  pleased 
to  find  an  item  from  Portland,  <)reg., 
which  tells  of  the  ingenuity  of  [these 
young  people.  A  volunteer  by  the  name 
of  Richard  A.  Simon,  who  had  wbrked 
in  the  county  courthouse  in  Portland, 
remembered  that  there  were  some  jobso- 
lete  folding  chairs  stacked  in  a  $tore- 
room.  When  he  got  to  Colombia,  Ithere 
were  no  chairs  for  the  school  ihere. 
Therefore,  he  wrote  home,  asking  if  he 
could  have  these  obsolete  chairs.  The 
community  in  Colombia  paid  the  f rjeight. 
The  story  of  this  incident  is  interejsting, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  cdnsent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rj^cord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Joxirnal,  Aug.  8.  1962) 
County  Donatzs  Chairs 

The  Multnomah  County  Commlssloni  acted 
Tuesday  to  aid  the  Peace  Corps. 

Responding  to  a  letter  from  John  Dj.  Wel- 
don,  a  registrar  of  elections.  It  declared  100 
county  folding  chairs  "surplus"  and  voted 
to  send  them  to  Colombia  In  South  Ainerlca 
to  help  furnish  a  proposed  library. 

The  cost  of  water  shipment  to  South 
America  will  be  paid  by  the  community  to 
receive  them,  Fresno,  In  the  state  of  Tjulima. 

Weldon  sought  the  chairs  in  beli|alf  of 
Richard  A.  Simon.  24,  of  441  NE.  VMebster 
Street,  a  Jefferson  High  School  graduate  and 
former  Portland  State  College  student,  who 
is  serving  with  the  Peace  Corps  In  th^  com- 
munity. 

In  a  letter  to  Weldon,  Simon,  a  former  em- 
ployee in  the  registrar's  office,  told  of  seeing 
some  obsolete  chairs  In  a  warehouse  and 
asked  Weldon  to  see  If  the  commission  would 
consent  to  rel^ise  them  for  the  libratty. 

Simon  described  the  community  as  brlml- 
tive  and  without  schools  and  a  Ubrar^.  He 
said  that  in  a  conununity  development  proj- 
ect he  and  other  members  of  the  Cotjps  are 
attempting  to  fill  both  vacuums.  ' 

The  books  for  the  library  will  be  $ought 
from  various  organizations  in  the  ignited 
States,  Simon  said. 

The  conunlsslon  was  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  to  help  and  voted  unanuhously 
to  donate  the  chairs  and  ordered  the  matter 
given  priority  treatment.  i 

BOOB^S  FOR  THE  U.S.  XNTORMAjTION 
SERVICE 

Mrs,  NEUBERGER.  On  Satui^day  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  report  from  a 
former  employee  of  mine  who  1$  now 
working  in  Nyasaland.  In  the  cortrse  of 
the  newsletter  which  he  sends  jhome, 
he  says  that  he  and  his  wife  are  ieach- 
ing,  on  their  own  time,  English  classes, 
but  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  books. 

Apropos  of  our  discussion  on  the  [pend- 
ing bill  of  what  use  the  USIS  couldl  make 
of  the  proposed  communications  satel- 
lite, I  thought  his  comment  would  be  of 
interest.  He  says  that  the  library  is  not 
very  good,  and  "We  need  not  tell  yoju  that 
anyone  cleaning  out  his  or  her  ijibrary 
would  find  a  welcome  home  for  old 
books— even  if  they  are  in  poor  Condi- 
tion." 

The  line  that  I  thought  was  most  in- 
teresting was:  j] 

The  U.S.  Information  Service  in  Hiantyre 
(43  miles  south)  has  neither  books  t^  spare 
nor  money  to  open  up  a  Zomba  branch. 


I  wonder,  under  these  circumstances, 
how  the  U.S.  Information  Service  will  be 
able  to  afford  to  beam  American  infor- 
mation into  Nyasaland. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  pending  bill  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  As  the  majority  leader  said,  four 
committees  have  considered  this  bill. 
Second.  The  President  is  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

Third.  It  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  a 
free  enterprise  structure  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  carriers — and  there  are 
10 — 50  percent  of  the  stock,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  another  50  percent, 
each  of  whom  app>oints  six  directors  and 
the  President  appoints  three  directors. 

Fourth.  At  this  time  I  want  to  get  rid 
of  a  piece  of  misrepresentation  that  has 
operated  to  prejudice  many  people. 

(a)  The  Government,  over  a  period 
of  4  years,  has  spent  between  $100  and 
$200  million  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
communications  satellite  in  Project  Ad- 
vent. The  justification  for  these  ex- 
penditures was  the  pressing  military 
need  for  a  communications  system  with 
wider  capabilities  than  were  currently 
available  or  foreseeable  by  expansion  of 
conve^itional  communication  techniques. 

(b)  'The  Advent  project  program 
found  itself  further  from  the  attain- 
ment of  its  objectives  than  it  had  been 
before  the  program  started.  Very  little 
of  the  intended  system  was  working, 
even  on  the  ground,  so  the  Government 
wisely  decided  against  an  attempt  to 
launch  into  orbit  the  fruits  of  the  re- 
search and  developments  it  had  nur- 
tured. 

(c)  Now  the  A.T.  &  T.  launched,  on 
boosters  and  with  facilities  for  which  it 

had  paid  the  Government,  a  communi- 
cations satellite  that  worked.  The 
AT.  ti  T.  invested  approximately  $50  mil- 
lion of  the  corporation's  funds  In  the 
research  and  development  necessary  to 
create  the  Telstar. 

Let  it  be  made  clear  that  the  A.T.  k  T. 
has  achieved  what  the  Government  did 
not  and  apparently  could  not  achieve, 
and  that  probably  is  the  reason  that  all 
the  advisers  of  the  President,  recogniz- 
ing the  significance  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion by  A.T.  &  T.,  have  come  out  flat- 
footed  for  the  satelUte  bill  as  set  up. 
Again  I  say,  let  it  be  understood  that  it 
was  not  Government  fimds  which 
brought  Telstar  into  being.  I  repeat, 
it  was  the  fruits  of  the  research  of 
A.T.  &  T.  which  did  the  job. 

Fifth.  Now,  let  us  remember  that  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  all  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreigm  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  favor  of  the  administration's 
satellite  bill.  Also,  the  House  approved 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  354  to  9. 

The  arguments  that  this  was  a  gigan- 
tic giveaway  and  would  permit  the  com- 
panies to  interject  themselves  into  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs — these 
arguments  were  all  demolished. 

The  argument  that  the  Government 
has  financed  the  research  and  develop- 
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ment  to  space  communication  and  that 
now  the  administration  plans  to  turn  the 
benefits  over  to  a  large  private  corpora- 
tion will  not  itand  examination.    As  the 

Green  Bay,  \^is..  Gazette  says  in  its  edi- 
torial of  June  13: 

Many  private  corporations  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  research  and  development 
of  this  project.  Many  of  the  basic  elements 
were  privately  developed— transUtors.  solar 
batteries,  guidance  systems,  TV  communica- 
tions themselves.  A.T.  &  T.  Co.  financed 
the  complete  M  million  cost  of  building, 
launching,  and  tracking  Telstar. 

Across  the  Nation,  stockholders  in  US. 
corporations  txlay  number  about  17  mil- 
lion, including  over  2  million  for  A.T.  &  T. 
That  is  about  the  same  number  of  per- 
sonnel who  belong  to  the  unions  of  this 
country.  So,  you  see,  just  like  the 
unions,  the  so-called  big  corporations 
actually  belong?  to  the  people.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  if  this  corporation  becomes 
a  paying  proposition,  under  the  law,  it 
will  pay  52  percent  of  Its  profits  to  the 
Government. 

We  all  know  that  It  is  through  our 
free  enterprise  system  that  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  progress  has  achieved  what 
it  has. 

Now  on  this  subject  of  controls,  we 
know  that  the  President  spearheads  for- 
eign affairs.  We  know  that  PCC  has  a 
great  interest  In  this  matter.  We  know 
that  the  direci.ors  of  this  Institution  are 
Americans  and  will  be  interested  in  do- 
u\%  the  right  i.hing.  I  like  the  editorial 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  where 
it  says: 

What  does  matter  U  that  private  enter- 
prise has  scored  a  signal  victory.  If  the 
world  needed  any  more  proof  that  the  old 
picture  of  capitalism  is  erroneous.  It  has 
It  now.  Capltf-llsm  today  Is  as  dedicated 
as  the  laboratory,  as  up-to-date  as  Madison 
Avenue,  as  forward-looking  as  Canaveral. 
Space,  like  the  earth,  seems  to  get  smaller 
with  each  scientific  achievement,  but  we 
tiave  proof  now  that  there  Is  still  room 
in  it  for  good  :iew  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  century  man 
has  accomplislied  more  than  in  all  the 
previous  years;  and  in  recent  years,  we 
have  continuetl  to  look  beyond  the  limits 
of  yesteryear  and  have  expanded  our 
knowledge  and  experience.  New  infor- 
mation, new  vistas,  new  developments  of 
the  natural  sciences  continue  to  push 
back  the  horizons  of  yesteryear. 

As  we  view  the  world,  particularly 
many  of  the  nations  that  were  free  and 
now  find  that  they  are  within  the  Com- 
munist orbit  and.  to  a  large  extent,  have 
lost  their  form  of  government,  we  ask 
ourselves  what  sort  of  a  plan  will  become 
operative  in  this  country  of  ours?  Will 
we  deteriorate  into  a  socialist  state 
or  will  we  carry  on  as  the  representative 
of  free  enterprise  thought  and  system? 

Much  was  sa  d  in  the  testimony  about 
monopoly.  Well,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  monopoly  the 
AT.  &  T.  is.  As  I  mentioned,  there  are 
about  17  milhcn  stockholders  of  busi- 
ness, and,  we  might  say.  that  there  are 
approximately  1 7  million  imion  members 
in  the  imions  of  America.  Big  business? 
Yes.  Big  imioiis?  Yes.  But  they  are 
made  up  of  the  common  American. 

Now  the  other  day  I  read  that  In  the 
opening  days  of  the  century  there  were 


239,000  people  on  the  Federal  payroll 

just  civilians.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  1,000  percent, 
pere  are  now  up  to  2.496,000  people 
on  the  Federal  payroll.  If  this  increase 
of  labor  in  Government  keeps  on.  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  private  enterprise? 

Now,  as  we  showed  previously,  6  of  the 
corporate  directors  will  be  elected  by  the 
carriers — and  there  are  9  or  10  of  them— 
and  6  of  the  others  will  be  elected 
by  the  common  stockholders,  and  the 
President  will  appoint  3.  And,  of  course, 
of  whatever  earnings  this  corporation 
realizes.  52  percent  will  come  back  to 
the  Government  without  any  load  on 
the  taxpayers,  but  if  Government  keeps 
on  increasing  its  employees,  then  the 
taxpayers  will  have  to  bear  the  load. 

I  heard  a  Democratic  Senator  say  the 
other  day: 

I  do  not  blame  the  State  Department  with 
all  Its  problems  and  with  all  Its  bureaucracy. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  will  disagree  that  we 
are  floundered  with  bureaucracy  today  with 
all  these  people  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

If  we  are  alert  and  recognize  the 
Dhilosophy  which,  if  we  adopted,  would 
cause  our  country  to  end  up  in  State  So- 
cialism, we  will  be  enabled  to  avoid  it. 
I  believe  we  are  alert.  I  believe  the  vote 
in  the  House,  and  the  vote  here  to- 
morrow will  indicate  clearly  that  we  have 
not  been  put  to  sleep  by  a  lot  of  emo- 
tional statements  which  do  not  hold 
water.  I  think  we  have  demonstrated 
definitely  that  this  is  not  a  giveaway — 
this  is  really  picking  up  where  the  Gov- 
ernment failed  and  made  a  reality  of  the 
sateUite. 

By  that  last  statement  I  mean  that 
the  Advent  program  of  the  Government 
did  not  produce  the  goods,  whereas  A.T. 
&  T.  launched,  on  boosters  and  with 
facilities  for  which  they  had  paid  the 
Ooverrunent,  a  satelUte  which  worked — 
and  it  Is  still  working. 

I  think  there  is  a  real,  vital  question 
involved  and  that  is.  Do  we  want  this  big 
Government  to  grow  bigger  in  its  activi- 
ties? Do  we  want  it  to  head  more  and 
more  m  the  line  of  the  Socialist  state? 
Or  do  we  want  to  carry  on  in  the  way 
that  has  brought  this  country  to  Its 
piiuiacle  of  world  leadership  today — with 
free  enterprise? 


IMPORTS     OF     TOOL     AND     FINE 
STEEUS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
domestic  producers  of  tool  steel  and  fine 
steel  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem which  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Although  tool  and  fine  steels  do 
not  accoimt  for  nearly  as  much  volume 
as  tonnage  steels,  they  are  specialty 
items  which  possess  certain  properties 
making  them  essential  to  the  national 
defense  effort.  They  have  been  rated  by 
defense  agencies  first  in  priority  of  stra- 
tegic importance,  since  they  are  essential 
to  the  cutting,  shaping  and  forming  of 
virtually  every  weapon  in  our  defense 
structure. 

Imports  of  tool  and  fine  steel  have  m- 
creased  dramatically  in  recent  years,  so 
that  foreign  supplies  aggregate  approxi- 
mately 14  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion.   The  price  at  which  these  imports 
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enter  the  United  States  is  so  low  that 
domestic  industry  is  being  hard  pressed. 
Consequently  the  very  survival  of  a 
vitally  important  defense  industry  is 
threatened. 

I  am  troubled  by  this  situation,  not 
only  because  the  UJS.  tool  and  fine  steel 
producers  are  located  largely  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  constitute  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  employment  in  several 
localities.  I  am  extremely  concerned 
that  the  Nation  assure  itself  of  a  steady 
domestic  supply  of  these  strategic 
materials. 

Mr.  Sturgis  Potter,  chairman  of  the 
Tool  and  Pine  Steel  Industry  Committee, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee regarding  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  on  August  8,  1962.  His  testimony 
raises  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
trade  legislation  which  I  believe  deserves 
the  consideration  of  each  member  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  Mr.  Potters  testimony 
printed  in.  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TESTIMONT    OF    H.    S.    POTTTER 

My  name  Is  H.  S.  Potter.  I  am  vice  presi- 
dent, sales,  of  Carpenter  Steel  Co..  Reading, 
Pa.,  and  chiUrman  of  the  Tool  and  Pine  Steel 
Industry  Committee.  The  names  of  the  com- 
panies which  join  in  this  statement  are 
listed  OB  an  attached  sheet.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  and  discuss  with 
you  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  as  it 
presents  problems  which  very  seriously  con- 
cern our  industry. 

I 

TH«    TOOL    AND    FIKE    STEEL    INDXTSTBT    IS    VTTAI. 
TO     OUK    NATIONAL    SECURTTT 

Tool  Steel  and  fine  steels  are  high  alloy 
specialty  products  which  do  not  accoimt  for 
nearly  as  much  volume  as  tonnage  steels. 
Nevertheless,  by  reason  of  their  content  they 
possess  certain  properties,  such  as  a  high  de- 
gree of  heat  resistance,  which  greater  volume 
steel  products  do  not  enjoy,  and  can  fulfUl  a 
number  of  vital  functions  tai  which  tonnage 
steels  are  not  quaUfied.  Indeed,  tool  steel 
Is  listed  by  the  defense  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  as  first  in  priority  of  strategic 
Importance.  It  Is  indispensable  to  the  cut- 
ting, shaping,  and  forming  of  virtually  every 
weafKsn  In  our  defense  arsenal.  I  submit 
to  this  committee  that  not  a  wheel  In  our 
defense  structure  could  turn  If  there  were 
not  an  adequate  supply  of  tool  and  specialty 
steel.  And  I  submit  further  that  as  the 
missile  age  progresses,  the  highly  heat  re- 
sistant steels  wlU  become  Increasingly  Im- 
portant to  American  advancement  and  se- 
curity. The  large  tonnage  steel  mills  have 
neither  the  equipment  nor  technical  knowl- 
edge to  make  the  tool  steel  and  specialty 
steels  which  are  esssntlal  to  our  national 
defense  effort. 

We  are  certain  that  neither  this  committee 
nor  Congress  would  favor  or  permit  Impor- 
tation of  these  items  to  reach  tuch  a  level 
that  the  existence  of  an  adequate,  steady 

domestic  supply  would  be  Imperl'-cd.  as  cuch 
a  result  would  bring  about  the  total  reliance 
of  our  defense  effort  on  foreign  supplies  of 
a  highly  strategic  m-.tcrlal.  The  prirdpal 
supplying  nations — Austria,  Sweden.  West 
Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  and  the  United  King- 
dom— are  In  such  proximity  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  such  a  coiu-ae  neither  safe  nor 
prudent.  We  contend  that  it  is  essential  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  a  flexible  de- 
fense posture  to  meet  emergencies  of  all  di- 
mensions in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  that 
such  flexibility  can  only  l>e  maintained  If  th« 
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country  ba*  available  to  It  adequate  domee- 
tlc  suppllM  of  such  critical  materials  as  pro- 
ctnced  by  our  bxdastry. 

n 

TRX   TOOL    AKD    Km    STKBI.    IMOT78TKT    IS    MOW 
TaXXATKiaD  BT  ZKPOaTATION 

We  In  the  tool  and  fine  steel  Industry  are 
by  no  means  oppoeed  to  an  expanded  Inter- 
national tirade  for  the  sake  of  being  op- 
posed. We  are,  howerer,  presently  suffer- 
ing a  severe  loas  of  the  VS.  market 
to  foreign  tmporte  and  fear  that  HJl. 
11970,  In  its  present  form,  could  result  In 
further  losses  and  threaten  the  elimination 
of  U.S.  production  altogether. 

Importation  has  in  recent  years  absorbed 
a  dramatically  expanding  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  In  1060,  total  domestic  pro- 
duction of  tool  steel  was  approximately 
87.000  tons,  although  average  production  has 
been  100,000  tons  annually.  That  same  year. 
Imports  reached  the  level  of  12.000  tons,  or 
13  percent  of  average  annual  domestic  pro- 
duction and  over  14  percent  of  actual  do- 
mestic production  for  that  year.  Moreover, 
these  figures  do  not  include  another  esti- 
mated 12.000  tons  of  product  Imported  in 
various  flxUshed  forms.  This  trend  toward 
an  ever  increasing  market  share  supplied  by 
imports  means  not  only  a  loss  of  earnings 
for  the  domestic  Industry,  but  a  loas  of  em- 
ployment for  American  workers. 

The  cause  of  this  threatening  pattern^ 
which  is  facing  the  tool  and  fine  steel  In- 
dustry Is  not  the  ability  of  foreign  competi- 
tion to  apply  better  production  techniques 
and  place  superior  products  in  the  domestic 
market.  It  ia  very  simply  a  question  of 
price.  For  Instance,  Japanese  stainless 
sheets  are  being  offered  at  20  percent  below 
the  domestic  market.  Stainless  cold  head- 
ing wire  from  the  same  country  is  offered  at 
10  to  27  percent  below  my  company's  prices 
and  a  popular  grade  of  oil-hardened  tool 
steel  from  A\istrla  is  being  offered  here  at 
prices  63  percent  below  my  company's  price. 

These  lower  prices  at  which  foreign  pro- 
ducers a^e  able  to  compete  in  the  domestic 
naarket  are  attributable  to  two  chief  factors  : 
the  substantially  lower  wages  and  working 
standards  prevalent  in  the  principal  foreign 
countries  producing  tool  and  fine  steel  and 
the  narrowing  of  our  margin  of  productive 
efficiency.  Faced  with  a  continuation  of  this 
situation  and  the  continuing  increase  in  the 
ration  of  Imports  to  domestic  demand,  the 
VS.  tool  and  fine  steel  industry  is  in  an  ex- 
tremely precarious  position. 

m 

ADKQTTATX     SAFXCOAXOS      ■CtrST     BK     PSOVIDBD     TO 
FSOTBCT    VrrAI.    OKTENSX    OrDXTSTKIXB 

In  the  light  of  the  importance  of  tool  and 
fine  steel  to  the  Nation's  defezue  production 
and  the  cturent  status  of  Imports,  we  sub- 
mit that  adequate  safeguards  are  essential 
for  o\ir  industry.  The  present  bill  does  not 
contain  these  safeguards. 

We  contend  that  a  strengthening  of  the 
national  secvirlty  clause  Is  essential.  We 
submit  that  the  provision  has  not  always 
been  implemented  in  accordance  with  legis- 
lative Intent.  In  view  of  tbls  history  we 
hope  that  Congress  will  take  positive  steps 
to  strengthen  the  national  sectirity  clause 
80  that  It  will  become  an  effective,  opera- 
tive instrument  of  national  trade  and  de- 
fense policies.  We  suggest  that  this  com- 
mittee consider  exercising  legislative  review 
of  executive  decisions  in  this  field — certainly 
determinations  here  are  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  under  the  Mcape  claxise  in  which  na- 
tional security  may  or  may  not  be  involved. 
By  like  token,  the  application  of  specific 
time  limits  for  national  security  determina- 
tions may  be  advisable,  in  the  past,  pro- 
ceedings alone  have  consumed  as  much  as 
18  months.  These  suggestions  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  possible  avenues  of  improving 
this  clause. 


For  example,  we  understand  that  asnator 
EIzRx  has  indicated  that  more  speciftc  cri- 
teria for  industries  significant  to  national  se- 
curity would  be  extremely  helpful.  "Sftf  fully 
agree. 

The  underlying  approach  of  the  trade  ex- 
pansion program  is  an  open  depaxtiut^  from 
past  tariff  policies,  yet  section  232  1«  fun- 
damentally the  same  as  enacted  7  years  ago. 
Whereas  prior  trade  legislation  seems  tc  have 
been  based  on  the  premise  that  no  Injury  as 
a  result  of  foreign  competition  would  t>e  suf- 
fered by  Industry  which  could  not  be' allevi- 
ated by  the  safeguards  provided,  the  ff-esent 
act,  as  seen  by  its  detailed  attention  to  ad- 
justment assistance.  Is  founded  on  the  {prem- 
ise that  substantial  injury  will  occUr  but 
will  be  compensated  for  and  by  the  Qovern- 
ment.  j 

This  new  approach,  whatever  Its  mtflts  or 
inadequacies,  at  least  demands  a  new  and 
vigorous  national  security  clause.  It  Is  not 
enough  that  the  prior  clause  be  boiler<blated 
onto  H.R.  11970.  With  the  threat  of  sub- 
stantial dislocation  and  disruption  l^i  our 
economy  as  a  result  of  foreign  impcirts — a 
fact  which  the  proponents  of  this  bill  ladmlt 
by  so  carefully  providing  means  to  all)evlate 
the  distress — ^the  importance  of  the  n||tlonal 
security  provision  is  significantly  inojeased. 
It  is  one  thing  to  risk  the  economic  destruc- 
tion of  some  domestic  Industry  in  ttwk  hop>e 
of  obtaining  increase  in  export  trade.  It  Is 
quite  another  to  Jeopardize  our  natloQal  se- 
curity in  the  process  of  this  gamble.  We 
submit,  therefore,  that  section  232  pe  re- 
drawn In  such  a  way  to  absolutely  insulate 
key  industries  and  commodities  frcxtn  the 
harsh  impact  of  increased  foreign   lift  ports. 

We  are  especially  concerned  with  the  ex- 
clusive discretion  granted  the  President  to 
eliminate  duties  altogether  on  unctefined 
broad  categories  of  g^oods  In  enterla^  Into 
agreements  with  the  Conunon  Market  na- 
tions. ShoiUd  tool  and  fine  steels  be  tiimi>ed 
with  tonnage  steel,  any  deliberative  con- 
sideration of  the  critical  national  diefense 
contribution  and  precarious  market  piksltlon 
of  our  industry  could  be  unwittingly  Ignored 
with  the  destruction  or  crippling  of  tfte  spe- 
cialty steel  Industry  as  the  result  and  |agree- 
ments  producing  total  disruption  of  U^e  tool 
and  fine  steel  Industry  could  be  negotiated 
without  Congress  exercising  any  review  [what- 
ever over  administrative  determlnatloii.  We 
consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  principal  flaws 
of  HJl.  11970. 

It  is  also  to  be  emphasized  that  tlbe  bill 
retains  only  the  facade  of  the  perll|-polnt 
provision  of  existing  law.  Briefly,  th*  Tariff 
Commission  may  not  find  any  specific  kvel  of 
duty  below  which  injury  would  be  lUfely  to 
occur  but  may  only  advise  as  to  the  ec«(nomlc 
effect  of  reductions  or  eliminations.  Con- 
sequently, the  President  need  not  repoDft  that 
any  recommendation  or  finding  was  rejected, 
and  the  economic  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mission would  not  permit  Commission  an- 
alysis only  of  the  effect  on  overall  ioqustry 
operations  of  proposed  reductions,  a  j|)artic- 
ular  detriment  to  tool  and  fine  steels. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  escape  (clause 
provision  is  also  a  glaring  inadequacj.  Al- 
though It  Is  unquestionably  an  improve- 
ment over  the  language  originally  proposed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  It  \s  still 
not  a  mechanism  for  guarding  essential 
domestic  industries  against  irrenarable 
harm.  The  Tariff  Commission  may  oa|y  find 
that  an  industry  has  suffered  or  is  threat- 
ened with  injury,  and  the  term  lapustry 
is  nowhere  defined  in  the  bill.  Concsjvably. 
"steel"  would  constitute  an  Industry^  The 
segmenting  of  industries  authorlsiSd  by 
pre.sent  law  would  not  be  allowed.  Com- 
bining tool  and  fine  steels  with  tOnnage 
steel  would  effectively  deny  our  industry 
the  consideration  which  its  particulailprob- 
lems  merit. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  Conutiission 
must    find   that    the    injury    was   produced 


entirely  (rather  than  in  part  as  in  present 
law)  by  a  tariff  concession.  This  change 
imposes  an  unjustifiably  harsh  burden  of 
proof  upon  the  party  seeking  relief.  He 
must,  in  effect,  prove  that  no  other  cause 
contributed  even  in  small  part  to  his  plight. 
Furthermore  the  standards  to  be  applied 
in  determining  injury  are  not  adequate  to 
provide  relief  while  the  industry  is  still 
able  to  make  use  of  it.  Finally,  the  provi- 
sion for  legislative  review  seems  largely  in- 
effective by  reason  of  the  need  for  the  affirm- 
ative vote  of  a  constitutional  majority  of 
both  Houses  and  the  failure  to  insure  that 
a  review  resolution  will  obtain  a  fioor  vote. 

This  safeguard  machinery  would,  if  prop- 
erly implemented,  insure  a  prudent  trade 
policy  which  could  permit  recognition  of  the 
total  national  interest.  They  seem  to  us  far 
preferable  to  the  other  relief  mechanisms 
set  forth  In  the  legislation  before  you.  The 
other  adjustment  assistance  provisions  are 
both  fiscally  questionable  and  contrary  to 
the  established  provisions  which  are  directed 
toward  preserving  American  firms  and 
workers  who  have  suffered  injury  from  im- 
portation. 

Testimony  has  been  received  that  the  cost 
of  these  programs  to  the  Treasury  could  reach 
enormity.  I  am  not  an  economic  forecaster 
and  cannot  predict  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  extent  to  which  this  would  be 
true.  Nevertheless,  I  can  make  some  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  steel  industry. 
The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  re- 
cently estimated  that  40.000  Jobs  in  the  steel 
industry  have  been  lost  to  foreign  compe- 
tition. If  adjustment  assistance  at  65  per- 
cent of  average  earnings  were  paid  these 
workers  for  the  basic  52-week  period,  the 
cost  would  run  over  $200  million. 

We  stress  that  the  subsidy  provisions  are 
not  as  consonant  with  our  free  enterprise 
system  as  a  selective  trade  program.  The 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  of  H.R. 
11970  are  throughout  infected  with  the  like- 
lihood of  Government  supervision  and  con- 
trol. For  example,  broad  discretion  is  vested 
in  the  executive  branch  to  determine  whether 
or  not  tariff  concessions  have  caused  or 
threatened  serious  injury  or  unemployment; 
review  and  act  upon  proposals  for  economic 
adjustment;  decide  whether  or  not  a  firm 
has  developed  a  sufficient  plan  to  use  Its 
own  resources  for  development;  require  ap- 
propriate cost-sharing;  set  Interest  rates: 
and  determine  the  type  and  extent  of  se- 
curity for  financial  assistance.  Further,  If 
particular  firms  In  an  industry  are  selected 
for  relief  whereas  others  are  not,  relative 
comp>etitive  advantages  and  disruptions 
would  occur.  It  seems  to  us  that,  at  best, 
such  a  grant  of  authority  has  no  place  in 
trade  legislation,  but  that  a  reasoned  pro- 
gram of  import  regulation  is  by  far  the  wiser 
course. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  are  not  oppoeed 
to  expanded  foreign  trade.  Yet  whatever 
trade  policy  Is  adopted  should  take  full  cog- 
nizance of  the  need  and  provide  machinery 
for  protecting  and  preserving  industries 
such  as  ours  which  are  threatened  with 
severe  Injury  and  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense  effort. 

IV 

THE  ILL-FOUNDED  OPTIMISM  OF  THX  PRO- 
PONENTS OP  H.R.  11970  UNDEXSCOKXS  THE 
NEED   FOE    EFFECTIVE    SAFEGUARDS 

The  radical  departure  from  existing  law 
that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  represents 
necessitates  certain  risks  and  serves  to  un- 
derscore the  need  for  the  preservation  of 
safeguards  for  vital  domestic  industry. 
These  procedures  would  be  essential  even 
were  the  broadly  stated  goals  which  Hi*. 
11970  seeks  wholly  attainable  and  even  were 
the  overall  economic  impact  clearly  to  l>e 
beneficial.  They  are  more  so  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  impact  and  achievement 
which  Infects  the  bill. 
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question  facinB  us.  the  information  essential  rlvin^  »t  th«%.^V^.^T[rw-  .Zr  -T^-  ^"  despite  the  uncertainties  of  attain- 
?o  a  full  evaluation  of  these  clalmJ  STSiln  N«?^n  the  cat3^  o  "si3r';',n^^T'  °^"°*'  "^*  P"-"*"*  »'"»  ^'"'^  "»«  executive 
somewhat  beclouded.  We  suggest,  m  hTve  pori  were  lnc!i?^^«n  r»w^^/ti^,  ^h'  ^'■*''*=^  ^^^  unprecedented  authority  to  re- 
many  others,  that  the  glorlfiS  p*;e^ctioL  T^-^ll^T^  ^^^^  ^^^'^^^^  coSLrS^"!;  T  f^^'^*'  .""  ^"^  °' 
regarding  H.R.  11970  are  at  best  well-mean-  more  than  75  percent  or^wJ  tJan  5  perLnt  w^*"  '°  '^*  ^'  "**  ^  ^"^  ""'^^^ 
ing  speculations,  unsupported  by  fact.  of     U.S.     consumpUon.       Further,     liiports 

Permit   me   I0  dlac\us   briefly  some  of  the  even    within    these    percentage    figures     are  " 

rea-sons  why  «e  beUeve  that  the  goals  cited  supporUng   If  they   are   considered   essential  axcoMMiwDATioNB 

in  the  preamble  of  HH.  11970  are  not  sup-  to  US.  industry.  exempUfied  by  petroleum.  We  of   the   tool    and   fine  steel   industry 

ported  by  the  argument*  made  In  behalf  of  iron  ore  and  softwood  lumber.    On  such  a  would  recommend  that,  as  a  minimum,  the 

*    "*•  ,^    ,            »     ^  ^  haiis.  since  total  U.S.  imports  are  under  5  following  changes  be  made  in  B.S..  11970: 

c.oVlr 'hi:    >in!!Ji^!!i°'J**^/  -f*    ""•    VriXUA  percent  of  total  VS.  consumption,  the  De-  1.  The  national  security  clause  should  be 

States    has    beaeflted    In    trade    negotiations  partment  might   well   have  said   that  there  strengthened 

by  obtaining  greater  tariff  concessions  than  are   no  competitive    imports  whatever.     Al-  2.  Congressional  review  of  negotiated  trade 

June"  7    !S«^Ths   1^1^^^"'"^  ""l'  '•"•  "^°"«^  '"'^  "  ''^'^'^^^'  ^°"-<»  ^  ''»>«urd,  agreemen'Js  shouW  iS  p^vlSS    l^^bll 

June    7.    1962.    the   Stote   Department    an-  we  submit  that  it  is  equally  unreliable  to  review  and  review  of  Presidential  «^^i  tr! 

t3"?heTn/Sd'^HU^°ha.°!rtir^"'-  "^'  '""f  -umptio^  on 'a  narrow  base  TakracUon  "n '^cSy^a^'^oS^ndJ? 

Jeronl^-a^o^SSnr^  •"i"?76°^Slirn~fo;  fn.Z^ML%t7  ^u^ll^^  n^  onT^i^e!  ^c^t^n^r SiSTre^^S  ^TlSJon^^^SS 

exports    while   conceding  an   estimated  »1.-  duce  the  estimate  of  Jobs  which  might  be  ma  orttr  vo^Tn^n^So^   act?ni.^*^  a 

225  5  million  en  imports.     Yet  the  estimate  lost  to  exports  but  to  incr-r^je  the  number  wlvUeeL  i^luSon                               * 

on   which   the   latter  figure   is  based  Ukes  supplied  by  imports.  a    -^rr^r^  riJ^i-  «„,.,  i««     k     ,h   k. 

EEC  orTe'n^?  T^ni^^  '^°"   "^'  Third,  the  Und^  Secretary  of  State  testified  amen^e^  ^^tefiJuoT^f  IndSS^'anl 

fhfch^'e^^^n^rSi.^e-rt^^.'l'n^  ^""'^  'Si  TnT.  ^7^' ^T ^^on^^i'.l  ---  -^-^-y  so  that  it  «,miS?7  ^?J 

does    not    include    other   nations   which    are  and  the  United  States  have  about  the  same  4    The    D-rll-nolnt    nrovlsloM   of    »<irt:in<r 

entitled  to  the    concession;   It  substantially  level  of  tariff  protection.     He  said  the  EEC  law  shotud  be  iStae<r                         existing 

understates    tte    value   of    the   concessions  tariff    on    Industrial    products   averages    6  7  k   xh»  ■hh.i^.t  «t,«^i»-^  i„  *v      ^i     * 

made  by  the   United  SUtes.    Further,  the  percent  and  that  the 'comparable  fi^e  for  assistance  SJ^yUio^skSliht^^^^ 

S1J226.6  mlllior   figure  U  computed  on  the  the  United  States  is  7.1  percent  (hearing,  on  Jfe  bm      ^^°^^^°'^  '*°^**  ^  "^*^^«°  '^«» 

basu    of    valui*    in    the    foreign    markets  HJl.  9900.  p.  639) .                                                             ^ "    ♦    .„   ».     .      ....  ^ 

whereas    domestic    port-of-entry    value,   ac-  We    studied    the    Commerce    Department  f reT  tSS^^To^^  S*i  not"^^°air*^t«^.* 

tually  average  u  conservatively  estimated  16  Ubulatlon    on    which    the   Under    Secretary  but  rwet  tLt^n  ^  oSn^o^  n^^t^n  ' 

percent    above    those    of    foreign    markets,  based    his    statement.     We    noted    that    it  dUlo^  nr^v^t  th.  T^^t^?i^^^.*^T^     », 

Taking   these   factor,  into  account,   it   ap-  omitted  chemicals   on   which  the  Common  fdei°      K  sue?  tiS^e^™  ind"" wort^ 

pears  that  the  concessions  granted  are,  in  Market  tariffs  are  high.    On  the  other  hand,  inrstandarls  "nS  J^al  Tnd  SSnt^^n' 

^ived"'*^"''"""'  '"  ""^  °'  '*^°^  "*  "-  ''  '"^^r"*.  the  products  which  are  not  pro-  '^xlon."^ZTrf^'l^eri^n"^u,^ 

<^\1„„H    ♦K     .          »     .         ,  ^  '^""'*  ^"^  Significant  quantities  In  the  Com-  are  entitled  to  protection. 

Second,  the  f secretaries  of  Commerce  and  mon    Market    and    which    are    imported    in 

Labor  allege  ttat  approximately  4  million  large  quantities  duty  free.    Thus,  to  get  a  low  appxkdix 

Jobs  are  dependent  on  foreign  trade,  where-  EEC  tariff  average  the  tobulation  included  Participating  companies:   Allegheny  Lud- 

::s  £omethln:»  In  the  vicinity  of  a  mere  90,000  oilseeds,  crude  rubber,  raw  cotton,  wool.  Jute  1^"°  Steel  Corp.,  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Bethle- 

aro    liable    to     injury    from    Increased    im-  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  iron  ore  and  non-  hem  Steel  Co.,  Braeburn  Alloy  Steel   Corp.. 

!    rtat'on.     Altrough  the  4-mllllon-job  estt-  ferrous   ores,   crude   petroleum   and   precious  **»*     Carpenter    Steel     Co.,     Columbia     Tool 

mate    Is   baaed   on   a  formal   Labor  E>epart-  stones.  Steel    Co.,    Crucible    Steel    Co.    of    America, 

ir.cnt  report,  the  diminutive  90.000  figtire  is  Now    these   are    not    Industrial    producU.  Sastem  Stainless  Steel  Corp.,  Firth  Sterling! 

not  so  founded.     In  fact,  we  have  no  idea  of  They  are  primary  products  that  are  the  raw  ^^*=-    Jessop    Steel    Co.,    Jones    A    Laugh- 

the  source  or  accuracy  of  this  key  figure  and  materials  for  the  Common  Market  Industries.  "°  S***^   Corp..  Joslyn  Stainless  Steel  Dl- 

the  supporting    nformatlon  used  by  the  La-  Their    Inclusion    substantially    reduces    the  ^l«loh.  Latrobe  Steel  Co.,  Republic  Steel  Corp.. 

bor      Department      seems      unreUable.     The  average   level  of  EEC  tariffs,  which   average  Sharon    Steel   Corp..   Simonds   Saw   &   Steel 

L.Tbor  Departm«nt  report  wlUch  undertake.  U  then  styled  as  relating  to  industrial  prod-  *^-    Universal -Cyclops    Steel    Corp..    Vana- 

to  estimate  Job*   lost  as  a  result  of  Importa  uctB.  dlum-Alloys  Steel  Co.,  Vulcan-Kldd  Steel  Dl- 

in  1960  lndicat<«  that  competitive  Importa  Fourth,  in  February  the  opening  sentence  ^^s*o°-  Washington  Steel  Corp. 

of  all  producta  of  primary  metal  Industrtes  of  a  Commerce  Department  prcs  release  said,  ___^.^_^__ 

were  •570.8  million  based  on  foreign  value  "Dollar  volume  of  exports  of  steel  mill  prod- 

plus  a  17  percent  factor.     Since  this  flg\ire  ucts    from    the    United    States    In    1961    ran  HOMECOMINO  OP  WISCONSIN'S  32D 

was  less  than  Unporta  of  steel  mill  producta  ahead  of  Imports  for  the  second  year  in  a  NATIONAI.  OHARn  nnrr«3Tr»N 

alone    (foreign    value  W06  mUUon,  plus    17  row."     (BD-62-eT,  Feb.  26.  1962).    As  a  mat-  NAIIONAL  OUARD  DIVISION 

percent  equals  1.592  million)  we  looked  fur-  tar  of  fact,  th*  volume  of  Importa  of  steel  Mr    WILEY.     Mr.   President,    I   ask 

^^"-  mill  products  in  1961  ran  ahead  of  exporta  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

i'*  £5?*^''^'  C-3nEus  Bureau  report  of  im-  for  the  third  year  In  a  row.     Of  course  the  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 

ports   FT  110  fcr  1960.  shows  the  following,  Dspartment  makes  a  technical  justification  remarks     an     editorial     entitled     "Well 

in  millions  of  dollars,  foreign  values:  for  the  quoted  statement-they  were  talk-  Done,  Men  of  the  32d,"  published  in  the 

Iron-    and    steel-making    war    ma-  ^^«  »»»"»  dollars,  even  though  they  used  the  MUwaukee  Journal  Of  August  10    1962 

terlals 346  0  word  "volume"  which  connotes  quantity,  not  Hoolinff  oh*k   fK«  u^^^^Z^t^^     «  rr,- 

Steel    mm    producta .:::"::       M5.5  value.     But   this   Justification  l  still   Inac-  rnn^.^^  S^f^^^^f^^^  ^J'.'^' 

Iron  and   steel   manufacture. 124.8  curate  because  the  dollars  of  imports  referred  COnsln  S    32d    National    Guard    Division. 

Ferric  alloys,  ores  and  metals 174.  7  to  are  the  values  of  the  goods  in  the  coun-  There  being  no  Objection,  the  editorial 

Aluminum   and   manufactures 206.6  tries  of  export  which,  of  course,  are  much  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RkCOim, 

Brass  and  jronre  manufactures....        56.2  lower  per  unit  than  the  U.S.  values  of  com-  *«  follows: 

Lefd"  d         °^*°^actures 401.6  petitlve  steel.  Wnx  Done,  Men  of  the  82d 

Zinc    and '^rnufacS^M'" ""         74' a  **°'*  °*^"  <=°"i^'^'"*«s    including  the  EEC.  Last   autumn   when   Wisconsin's   32d   Na- 

value  Imports  on  a  CIF  i>ort  of  entry  basis,  tlonal  Guard  Division  began  training  at  cold 

Total             _                                   .  j.g»  g  The  United  States  values  importa  on  a  for-  s^^d  rainy  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  President  Ken- 

„-.         ^^          ■     ■  eign  basis,  usually  the  mill  or  factory  abroad.  «e<ly  explained  why  the  men  had  l>een  caUed 

b^rrl^^  .o*,,o  „'*'■.*;?."*  ^  *********  '^*  *^^^  ^  the  United  States  were  to  follow  the  EEC  ^~°^  t^«^  *««»«»  *°«»  Jo»>«  to  serve  their 

It  ?«^  fn'M  T"i?°-        ,  .     ,    .  P«<=«ce.  our  statistics  would  make  a  fairer  «°)^°^- 

It  is  evident  that  this  total  includes  some  I;v,o-,inff  of  trade  balances  ^«  called  them  in,"  said  the  President. 

unknown  amount  of  producta  advanced  be-  a»„*,.»,„.,    „,l!.„.„»„;,°„    „,   ^^,.  „„t..™  "to  prevent  a  war,  not  to  fight  a  war  •   •  • 

vend  the  .tage  of  primary  metal  producta.  Statistical   argumentation   of  this  nature  ^^     ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^               ^ 

but  It  is   also  evident   that  the  grieat  bulk  makes  us  uncertain  that  the  blU  will  attain  ^^„y  „^^  ^^^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^ 

of  the  total  U  of  primary  ores  and  metaU,  'ts  goals  and  fearful  of  Ita  impact.    Presenta-  sacrifices." 

iron  ore,  steel,  ulimainum,  copper,  lead  and  t'o^  °^  that  sort  hardly  appear  to  be  of  the  Now   that   the   32d   has  completed   ita    10 

zinc.     How   then   could   the   Labor   Depart-  class  of  information  which  will  assist  Coa-  months    of    service    and    ita    trim,    tanned 

ment  report  that  importa  of  primary  metals  gress  to  fully  deliberate  and  determine  the  members  have  come  streaming  back  to  Wl.- 

were  only  $570.8  million?  turning  point  issue  now  before  it.    In  addi-  consin,  it  Is  appropriate  to  recall  those  words. 
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IX  U  appropriate,  too.  aa  Milwaukee  prepares 
a  welooma  liome  party  at  the  atadlum  Sun- 
day, to  sum  up  what  the  Sad  and  other  aerr- 
loemen  who  responded  to  the  call  to  duty 
accomplished  and  what  they  contributed! 

The  Berlin  crisis  of  last  summer  was  an 
alarming  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  to  the  safety  of  every  American  house- 
hold. Premier  Khrushchev  had  blustered 
before.  Never,  though,  had  his  threats  been 
quite  so  blunt. 

Khrushchev  promised  to  sign  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  puppet  Bast  Germany  that 
would,  he  warned,  bar  American  and  Allied 
farces  from  West  Berlin.  Ckwunimlst  fighter 
Isaacs  harassed  Western  aircraft  flying  the 
corridors  to  Berlin.  "The  wall"  was  thrown 
up  overnight,  splitting  BerUn  and  sealing  in 
residents  of  the  eastern  sector  so  that  they 
could  not  longer  flee  the  Communist  "para- 
dise" as  many  thousands  had  already  done. 
American  and  Communist  tanks  faced  each 
other  menacingly. 

President  Kennedy  obtained  from  Congress 
authority  to  bolster  the  Nation's  convential 
forces.  He  summoned  the  32d  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  49th  Armored  of  Texas  as  two  crack 
divisions  in  the  National  Guard  establish- 
ment, plus  nimierous  Army  Reserve  units 
and  fillers.  The  purpose,  said  the  President, 
was  to  show  that  the  United  States  "is  seri- 
ous about  its  commitments." 

At  Fort  Lewis  there  was  temporary  c'on- 
fuslon.  Sui)ply  shortages  developed.  Suffi- 
cient weapons  were  not  on  hand.  Many  fill- 
ers, it  developed,  had  been  improperly  called. 
A  parade  of  Congressmen  dldnt  help  mat- 
ters. 

But  the  32d  fell  to,  as  it  always  has.  BIlll- 
tary  service  such  as  this  in  peacetime  can 
be  frustrating.  The  few  serve;  the  many  stay 
comfortably  at  home.  There  was  no  Hinden- 
burg  line  for  the  Red  Arrow  to  pierce  as  In 
World  War  I.  There  were  no  Japanese  to 
dig  out  of  steaming  New  Guinea  Jungles  as 
In  World  War  n.  There  was  Jiist  hard  work, 
steady  training,  participation  in  maneuvers 
in  order  to  become  combat  ready. 

The  sad  measured  up.  By  mid-February 
it  was  named  part  of  the  elite  Strategic  Army 
Corps  (Strac)  which  stands  ready  for  de- 
ployment at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

One  cannot  know  for  certain  that  the 
callup  gave  Khrushchev  pause.  He  must 
have  been  impressed  by  American  determina- 
tion. At  least  he  moderated  his  tone.  The 
tension  over  Berlin  was  eased. 

So  now  the  members  of  the  32d  and  the 
other  reservists  have  come  home.  Their  re- 
turn Is  welcome.  Their  work  has  been  well 
done.  They  achieved  the  objective  the  Presi- 
dent set  for  thnn — not  to  fight  a  war  but 
to  help  prevent  one.  What  more  can  be 
asked  of  soldiers  than  that  they  achieve 
their  objective? 


SOVIET  CHALLENGE  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  August  11,  successfully 
launched  Vostok  in  to  orbit  a  Soviet 
coamonaut  in  space. 

On  August  12,  the  Soviets  successfully 
launched  a  second  cosmonaut  in  Vostok 
IV. 

As  a  significant  "next  step"  in  the 
Soviet  space  program,  these  launchings 
hare  special  meanings,  not  only  for  the 
ConununistB  but  for  the  free  world. 
These  include: 

Plrst.  The  accomplishment,  in  Itself, 
represents  a  major  scientific  feat;  more- 
over, we  can  expect  that  this  will  be  fully 
exploited  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Second.  The  flight  demonstrates  that 
the  SovieCs  continue  their  great  dedica- 


tion to  conquest  of  space — refle«^ing  a 
willingness  to  make  a  great  investment 
in  space  for  whatever  rewards  mtF  ulti- 
mately be  forthcoming — sclenttpcally, 
economically,  politically,  militarily,  and 
ideologically.  I 

Third.  For  practical  reasons,  tt^e  So- 
viets may  also  be  attempting  to  crjeate — 
in  the  world  mind — "progress  in  ^pace" 
as  a  symbol  of  Communist  dynu^ism — 
even  thought  it  suffers  serious  fiilures 
at  home  in  agriculture  and  other  fields. 
The  people  can  starve  as  long  as  thp  Reds 
can  try  to  sway  public  opinion!  with 
space  feats. 

The  successful  flight  of  Vostok  ijl  and 
Vostok  IV,  then,  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  free  world  that  the  Commu- 
nists intend  to  challenge  us  "ill  the 
way" — not  only  on  earth,  but  in  outer 
space. 

Tlie  United  States,  too,  recently  ac- 
complished a  successful  "feat"  in  !f)ace — 
the  Telstar  project. 

The  Kremlin,  however,  must  get  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  tlie  fact 
that  while  they  have  two  cosrni)nauts 
talking  to  each  other  in  space.  w«,  here 
in  the  Senate,  continue  to  "talk  tt)  each 
other,"  seemingly  endlessly,  about  even 
consideration  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  sat- 
ellite communication  system  in  spi^ce. 

In  a  challenging  era  of  history — in 
which  time — weeks,  days,  yes,  even 
hours — are  highly  signiflcant-^-there 
rests  a  great  responsibility  for  deilays — 
from  whatever  quarters — to  th^  U.S. 
space  program. 


COPE  CONFRONTS  AN  EFFECtTIVE 
CHALLENGER 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  while 
realistic  political  observers  and  Hnowl- 
edgeable  students  of  political  affaire  gen- 
erally recognize  that  today,  COPE— the 
CIO's  Political  Action  Committee —has 
become  the  strongest  single  political 
force  now  operating  in  America.  I  have 
never  been  one  to  contend  that  RJ^uther 
and  his  aids  have  no  right  to  fortiaulate 
and  operate  this  effective  political 
machine.  The  fact  that  COPE  today 
exercises  a  moie  effective  and  detertnina- 
tive  influence  upon  the  selectioh  and 
election  of  Senators  and  Congre&man 
than  either  the  Democratic  Nutional 
Committee  or  the  Republican  National 
Committee  is  at  once  both  a  tribute  to 
the  effectiveness  cf  this  partisan,  polit- 
ical machine  and  a  challenge  tOj  those 
who  oppose  the  objectives  of  COIfE  but 
who  lack  either  the  energy,  the  courage, 
or  the  ability  to  offset  COPE's  pcjliiical 
activities. 

Now — at  long  last — at  least  one  group 
in  this  country  has  arisen  and  gotten 
organized  to  fight  back  against  COPE. 
It  calls  itself  AMP  AC  and  is  comprised 
largely  of  doctors  and  physician$  who 
are  opposed  to  COPE's  determine^!  drive 
to  win  acceptance  for  its  compulsol^y  sys- 
tem of  medicare.  Judging  from  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Eyening 
Star  which  I  now  ask  be  incorporated 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a  p^rt  of 
these  remarks,  COPE  is  sdready  con- 
cerned and  disturbed  that  organized  and 
direct  opposition  has  arisen  to  its  polit- 
ical operations. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COPE   Feahs   AMPAC 

The  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Ac- 
tion has  sent  out  an  S  O  S  that  deserves  at- 
tention, of  a  certain  kind. 

The  committee,  well  known  and  herein- 
after referred  to  as  COPE,  has  discovered,  or 
thinks  it  has.  that  a  powerful  new  ultra- 
conservative  political  alliance  may  be  f<»-m- 
Ing  between  big  business  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  COPE  is  disturbed, 
and  understandably  so,  that  a  rather  newly 
formed  (copy-cat)  organization  known  as 
the  American  Medical  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee (pronounced  AMPAC)  will  be  the 
vehicle  for  this  alliance.  COPE  says  that 
AMPAC  already  Is  making  significant  head- 
way and  that  in  the  near  future  it  may 
even  distribute  its  own  version  of  COPE's 
"How  To  Win"  handbook  to  folks  active  in 
political  campaigns  and  to  candidates  It 
supp>orts. 

COPE  is  disturbed,  too.  at  the  likelihood 
that  big  business  money  will  seek  and  find 
It  (AMPAC)  because  the  green  stuff  has 
an  automatic  way  of  traveling  from  big  busi- 
ness coffers  Into  organizations  which  beaver 
(sic)  for  bualness's  conservative  political 
ends. 

Freely  translated,  all  of  this  means,  pre- 
sumably, that  COPE  may  soon  be  faced  with 
a  political  rival  of  its  own  kind — a  well- 
financed  outfit  that  knows  where  it  stands 
and  is  preptu-ed  to  do  something  atx>ut  it. 
The  fact  that  It  stands  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  street  from  COPE  has.  thus  far  at 
least,  alarmed  only  COPE.  There  is  evidence. 
in  fact  complaints,  from  those  whom  COPE 
has  not  liked  that  labor's  political  arm  has 
been  quite  successful.  On  that  basis,  imita- 
tion Is  not  only  a  sincere,  but  a  real  smart, 
form  of  flattery. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
foregoing  any  American  business  or  pro- 
fessional man;  any  citizen  believing  in 
our  private  ownership  system;  any 
farmer  desiring  to  remain  free  from  new 
oppressive  Government  controls;  any 
Democrat  in  the  E>eep  South,  or  any  Re- 
publican anywhere  should  learn  a  lesson 
and  confront  a  challenge  to  both  his 
courage  and  his  capacity.  It  is  now  clear 
that  those  who  believe  in  preserving  our 
freedoms  can  do  so  if  they  will  organize 
their  resources  together  and  do  more 
than  develop  lipservice  as  the  measure 
of  their  opposition  to  the  encroaching 
advances  of  the  welfare  state  in  the 
United  States.  What  they  can  and 
should  do  if  they  desire  "to  put  their 
money  where  their  mouth  is'  is  obvi- 
ously clear  they  should  organize  a 
PEPAC  of  national  scope. 

A  private  enterprise  political  action 
committee  could  embrace  everybody  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation  and  ac- 
tivate their  efforts  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  Governors  who  believe  in  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and  who  desire 
to  stop  further  attempts  toward  the  so- 
cialization of  America.  The  ACA — 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment— has  already  made  a  good  start  in 
this  direction.  Maybe  all  trade  associa- 
tions, and  other  organizations  embrac- 
ing the  memberships  of  bankers.  Insur- 
ance people,  processors,  fabricators, 
retail  businessmen,  professional  men  and 
women,  and  like-minded  citizens  should 
now  unite  in  creating  and  operating  an 
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all-Amerlcan  PEPAC.  Such  a  private 
enterprise  political  action  committee  in 
this  country  should  be  triumphant. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  tlie  fact  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12.  which  proposes  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  the  reform  of 
the  procedures  by  which  we  elect  our 
President  and  Vice  President,  has  been 
cleared  for  the  consideration  of  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments.  It 
is  my  hope  lliat  in  the  very  near  future 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  see  fit  to 
report  this  rtjsolution  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  most  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
the  district  plan  for  electoral  college  re- 
form is  rapitUy  gaining  national  under- 
standing and  acceptance.  My  own  es- 
timates of  national  sentiment  indicate 
tliat  there  is  an  extremely  broad  consen- 
sus among  the  American  people  that  we 
must  make  changes  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem by  which  we  elect  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  There  are  differing 
views  as  to  liow  we  should  modify  the 
existing  syst<m.  Some  favoring  direct 
popular  vote,  some  favoring  the  propor- 
tional division  of  electoral  votes  within 
each  State,  ar.d  an  increasing  number  of 
people  suppon,ing  a  system  strongly  akin 
to  our  existing  congressional  system 
with  proper  f^feguards  against  gerry- 
mandering, which  simply  stated  Is  the 
essence  of  the  reform  plan  presented  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12. 

Representat.ve  of  the  responsible  and 
highly  informed  grassroots  support  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  are  edito- 
rials which  recently  appeared  in  two  of 
our  South  Dakota  weekly  newspapers. 
I  am,  of  course,  profoundly  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  two  editors  from  my 
home  State  have  taken  up  the  cudgel  in 
behalf  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12, 
and  so  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  these  two  editors'  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  electoral  college  reform.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Hlghmore  Herald  and 
the  editorial  from  the  Lemmon  Tribune 
may  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Cow- 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hlghmore  (S.  Dak.)   Herald.  July 

12.    1902] 

Pais   PsEsiDeNTiAi.    Elections 

The  first  congressional  step  has  been  taken 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent In  OS  f.iirly  and  representative  a  man- 
ner as  we  elect  a  Congressman  or  Senator. 

A  constitutional  amendment  (8J.  Res.  12) 
sponsored  by  Senators  lAxjtnrr  (Republican, 
of  South  Dakota).  Thukmond  (Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina),  Ponc  (Republican,  of 
Hawaii).  Hruska  (Republican,  of  Nebraska). 
OoLDWATER  (Republican,  of  Arizona),  and 
McCleu.ai»  (Democrat,  of  Arkansas),  by 
which  candidates  for  the  electoral  college 
would  each  declare  his  choice  for  President 
and  Vice  President  and  then  run  for  election 
in  a  manner  similar  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, is  now  under  study  by  the  full 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

tJnder  the  present  system  of  a  statewide 
general   Ucket,   a  voter   has  as  many   votes 
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in  presidential  elections  as  his  State  has 
electors — one  for  each  of  its  two  Senators 
and  one  for  each  Congressman.  Each  New 
Yorker  had  45  votes  in  IMO,  each  Delawarian 
but  8. 

Senator  MtrNor's  amendment  would  restore 
the  purpose  of  the  electoral  ooUege — to  pre- 
vent distortions  in  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident arising  from  the  widely  varying  popu- 
lations of  the  different  States.  Under  this 
reform,  every  voter  in  every  State  woiUd 
vote  for  three  electors — Just  as  he  helps 
elect  two  Senators  and  one  Representative. 

Public  dissatisfaction  with  the  presently 
gerr3miandered  electoral  system — by  which 
the  larger  States,  especially  those  dominated 
by  their  big  cities,  have  an  Inordinate  voice 
in  tx>th  the  selection  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates and  their  election.  Is  wide  and  deep. 
Public  opinion  polls  reveal  a  substantial 
majority  anxious  for  correction  of  these  evUs. 


(Prom    the    Lemmon    (S.    Dak.)    Trlbime, 

July  12,  1962] 

Pais  PaxsmKitnAi,   Elxctions 

The  Tribune  was  particularly  Interested  in 
a  constitutional  amendment  (SJ.  Res.  12). 
now  under  study  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  which  would,  for  the  first  time, 
give  the  American  electorate  fair  representa- 
tion in  the  selection  of  a  President. 

Basically,  the  resolution  would  have  candi- 
dates for  the  electoral  college  declare  their 
choice  for  President  and  Vice  President  and 
then  run  for  election  In  a  manner  similar  to 
Senators  and  Representatives.  Conse- 
quently, instead  of  voting  for  a  panel  of  elec- 
tors representing  one  party  or  the  other,  the 
individual  citizen,  under  the  p  oposed 
amendment,  would  vote  for  two  electors  at 
large  (as  for  Senators)  and  for  one  elector 
in  his  area  (comparable  to  his  congressional 
district).  Thus,  the  electoral  vote  would 
very  likely  be  divided.  Most  States  would 
then  be  sending  electoral  college  members  of 
both  parties,  rather  than  sending  the  vic- 
torious panel,  either  all  Democrat  or  all  Re- 
publican, as  is  now  done — depriving  the 
State's  minority  of  all  representation. 

Under  the  present  system  of  a  statewide 
general  ticket,  a  voter  has  as  many  votes  In 
Presidential  elections  as  his  State  has  elec- 
tors— one  for  each  of  Its  two  Senators  and 
one  for  each  Congressman.  Each  New  Ycffk- 
er,  for  example,  had  45  votes  in  1060,  in  con- 
trast to  each  South  Dakotan's  four. 

What  is  perhaps  of  equal  significance  to 
the  people  of  this  State  Is  that  South  Da- 
kota's own  Senator  Kakl  Mmnrr  designed  the 
resolution  and  has  obtained  the  following 
sponsoring  Senators — Thtrmoicd,  Democrat, 
of  South  Carolina;  MoaroN,  Republican,  of 
Kentucky:  Pokc.  Republican,  of  Hawaii; 
HarsKA,  Republican  of  Nebraska;  Oolo- 
WATEK.  nepubllcan,  of  Arizona;  and 
McCLEtuuf,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas. 

Recognizing  the  merits  of  such  proposed 
legislation  Is  Indeed  an  easy  task  for  folks 
of  sparsely  populated  areas  like  the  Dakotas. 
However,  ushering  through  such  an  equal- 
izing proposal  is  something  else  again  when 
one  realizes  that  the  present  electoral  voting 
giants  (tiigh  industrial  metropoUtan  areas), 
would  be  placed  on  a  more  even  keel  with 
their  countiy  cousln£. 

Unless  the  people's  voice  can  be  heard — 
and  heard  with  resounding  force — that  it's 
about  time  the  vast  electoral  powers  of  the 
larger  States  be  given  an  overhaul,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  MtTNur's  resolution  wlU 
reach  first  base. 

For  all  these  years  the  minority  party's 
electoral  vote  has  carried  no  weight  what- 
ever, other  than  the  satisfaction  that  each 
respective  vote  was  earefuUy  entered  on  the 
p<^>ular  tab.  Unfortunately,  the  popular 
vote  does  little  in  the  election  of  a  President. 


Write  your  Senator  and  tell  him  your  views 
on  why  such  a  resolution  shoidd  be  rap* 
ported. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  I  chould 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qfuorum. 
I  imderstand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  tMr.  KxatxncI 
wishes  to  introduce  a  bill  under  rule 
XIV,  and  the  presence  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  JohmstohI  is 
desired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
is  the  morning  hour  ended? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  morning  hour  will  con- 
tinue until  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  so  long  as  objection  has  not 
been  raised,  there  wUl  not  be  a  request 
for  a  live  quorum.  If  so,  more  time  will 
be  available  for  a  discussion  of  the  bill. 

"Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  TRADING 
WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate, 
for  second  reading.  House  bill  3480, 
which  will  be  read  by  title  by  the  clerk. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R.  3460) 
to  amend  section  9fa)  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  under 
section  4  of  the  rule  XIV.  I  object  to 
further  proceedings  in  connection  with 
this  bUl.  f 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  t>oint  of  order.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  found  that  rule 
XXV  states  the  way  of  handling  bills  in 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  the  bill  should  be 
referred  to  committee. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
hearings  have  been  set  on  this  particular 
matter  for  the  22d  of  this  month,  and 
the  announcement  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  For  that  reason,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Before  I  complete  my  statement,  let 
me  say  that  I  have  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property.  I  quote  from  that  mem- 
orandum, as  follows: 

Serious  doubt  was  expressed  within  the 
Office  as  to  the  constitutionality  and  prmc- 
tical  usefulness  of  this  legislation.  Flnt.  it 
was  noted  that  the  governmental  pover  to 
requisition  upon  paymant  of  jmt  compensa- 
tion wss  a  power  to  take  for  public  use; 
whereas  the  bill  called  for  a  taking  of  pri- 
vate property,  not  for  public  use.  but  for 
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disposition  to  other  private  Interest.  More- 
over, the  bill  fixed  compensation  as  either 
value  at  the  time  of  vesting,  or  the  iHX>ceeds 
of  sale;  whereas  the  court.  In  exercising  its 
normal  jurisdiction  to  determine  what  is 
constitutional  Just  compensation  for  a  tak- 
ing for  public  use,  nUght  determine  the  'tak- 
ing* to  be  the  election  by  the  Custodian  not 
to  return.  In  such  case,  the  court  could 
determine  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  did 
not  represent  the  Just  compensation  value. 
Second — 

And  I  am  still  quoting  the  memo- 
randum— 

It  was  pointed  out  that  In  the  principal  case 
at  Issue,  the  OAF  case,  the  plaintiff  wo^lld 
certainly  Insist  on  fully  trying  out  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  new  enactment  be- 
fore acceding  to  It,  which  would  Involve  In 
Itself  long  and  Involved  litigation.  In  view 
of  these  doubts,  and  the  possibility  of  a  set- 
tlement of  the  OAF  case.  It  was  decided  not 
to  press  for  the  measure. 

I  have  read  from  a  memorandum  of 
the  Justice  Department  concerning  the 
matter. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion only. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  is  the  date  of 
that  letter? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  is  an  old 
memorandum,  but  I  was  about  to  say 
that  in  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
Attorney  General — and  the  Senator  was 
present  at  the  time — the  Senator  will 
recall  the  Attorney  General  said  that  if 
this  property  were  sold,  and  at  a  later 
date  it  was  decided  that  it  belonged  to 
the  Swiss  Government — as  the  Germans 
say  it  does;  and  the  Swiss  say  it  belongs 
to  them — then  it  would  have  been  sold 
at  a  time  when  the  title  was  under  a 
cloud. 

The  one  reason  why  I  do  not  want  it 
sold  at  the  present  time  is  that  I  feel 
some  people  want  to  pick  it  up  at  a  bar- 
gain coimter  and  get  it  for  much  less 
than  it  is  worth  today. 

If  that  happens,  what  will  take  place 
later?  The  Attorney  General  has  said 
that  If  it  were  sold  at  a  price  less  than 
it  was  worth,  and  the  parties  came  back 
later  when  they  were  entitled  to  the  ar- 
ticle itself,  and  not  the  money,  we  would 
have  to  pay  the  price  of  whatever  it  was 
worth.  The  Attorney  General  said  that. 
That  being  so,  who  would  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  its  actual  worth  and  the 
bargain  price  at  which  it  was  sold?  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  pay  the  difference. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  not  here 
asking  for  the  sale  of  it  today.  After 
the  litigation  is  completed,  and  it  is 
ready  to  be  sold,  let  it  be  sold  then,  and 
not  until  then.  If  the  Senator  had  a 
piece  of  property  and  its  title  was  imder 
a  cloud,  the  Senator  knows  he  coiild  not 
sell  it  for  as  much  as  he  could  if  it  had 
a  clear  title.  That  is  the  position  we 
find  ourselves  in. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  going  to  take 
the  45  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  point  of  order  is  not  de- 
batable.    The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  Item- 
pore.  The  Chair  will  hear  the  SeBiator 
briefly,  but  the  Chair  is  ready  to  I  rule. 
Then  the  ruling  will  be  debatable.  |Both 
Senators  will  be  recognized  in  ord^r.  I 
wonder  If  they  will  permit  the  Chair  to 
make  the  ruling.  Then  the  debati^  will 
continue. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  only  say  oji  the 
point  of  order  that  subsection  4  of!  rule 
XIV  and  rule  XXV  can  be  read  together. 
and  it  as  a  well  recognized  rule  of  con- 
struction that  if  two  rules  can  be  Ihter- 
preted  consistently,  they  will  both  pe  in 
force.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  present  occupant  of  the  Chair 
is  aware  of  that  rule  of  law.  Under  the 
ruling  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  make, 
the  argument  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  now  making  can  be  presented. 
The  point  of  order  is  that  paragraph  4 
of  rule  XrV  was  superseded  and  an- 
nulled by  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  and  that  under  rule  XXV  thfe  bill 
should  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  Parliamentarian  provided  the 
Chair  with  the  precedents  when  this 
matter  was  before  the  Chair  on  previous 
occasions.  Under  the  precedents,  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
for  decision.  That  is  what  the  Chftir  is 
going  to  do  at  the  present  time — ref^r  the 
matter  to  the  Senate  for  decision  oh  the 
question,  Is  the  point  of  order  o^  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  well  tftken? 
If  the  point  of  order  is  sustained  b)^  the 
Senate,  the  Presiding  OflBcer  will  irefer 
the  bill  to  the  appropriate  commjittee. 
If  the  point  of  order  is  not  susttiined, 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calettidar. 

The  question  then  is,  Is  the  polht  of 
order  made  by  the  Senator  from  ^uth 
Carolina  well  taken?  The  question  is 
debatable. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  Presidential— 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.    The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  answer  to  tt^  last 
memorandum  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  cited  from  a  former 
Attorney  General — I  assume  not  the 
present  Attorney  General — I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  present  Attqrney 
General  favors  the  enaetmaut  of  this 
legislation,  and  has  lu-ged  enactment. 

Under  the  existing  situation  the  ^tock 
of  the  General  Aniline  &  Film  Coi^p..  of 
which  93  percent  is  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Grovemment.  is  vested  in  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian.  This  was  doiiie  in 
1942.  The  company  has  been  undCf  the 
management  and  control  of  the  U.S. 
Government  since  that  time.  Every  At- 
torney General  since  1952  including  the 
present  Attorney  General,  has  urged!  that 
this  great  industrial  enterprise,  the  4tock 
of  which  has  a  book  value  of  arbund 
$120  million,  be  free  from  the  dead  hand 
of  Federal  ownership  and  control. 

The  endless  Utigation  which  has 
followed  the  vesting  of  this  stock  and 
has  resulted  in  the  continued  function- 
ing of  this  corporation  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  prevents  this  company 
from  achieving  anything  like  its  poten- 
tial in  growth  and  progress. 

The  plants  operated  by  GAF  are 
located  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.     My  colleague  from  New 


York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  my  two  colleagues 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask  and  Mr. 
Williams!  have  joined  m  sponsoring  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  good  or  sound 
policy  for  the  United  States  indefinitely 
to  run  an  ordinary  commercial  enter- 
prise like  General  Aniline.  By  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  passed  last  Thursday 
by  the  House  we  would  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  this  chemical  and  photo- 
graphic business  and  out  of  the  other 
commercial  activities  in  which  this  com- 
pany is  engaged. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  unique 
because  of  the  exceptionally  wide  sup- 
port it  has  received,  above  and  beyond 
the  active  support  of  the  Government. 
It  is  supported  by  the  present  Attorney 
General  and  therefore  is  an  administra- 
tion measure.  It  also  has  the  support 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  of  the 
AFLr-CIO ;  of  the  Supervisory  Association 
of  the  General  Aniline  Corp.;  of  the 
International  Chemical  Workers'  Union, 
which  includes  among  its  membership 
most  of  the  employees  of  the  company; 
and  of  all  kinds  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  civic  organizations  in  the 
communities  affected. 

The  only  oppKJsition  I  have  ever  heard 
of,  Mr.  President,  has  come  from  the 
Interhandel  Co.,  which  is  a  Swiss  corpo- 
ration that  claims  to  be  the  owner  of 
this  stock  by  transfer  from  the  German 
interests  which  owned  it  when  it  was 
vested.  This  claim  is  seriously  disputed 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  by  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  and  long-standing  effort  to 
prevent  this  legislation  from  being  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  I  feel  confident  that 
if  the  Senate  could  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  measure  it  would  have  nearly 
unanimous  approval,  just  like  it  received 
in  the  other  body.  H.R.  3460  passed 
last  Thursday  in  the  other  body  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  Why?  Because  nearly 
all — I  believe  all — of  the  Members  of 
both  bodies  are  opposed  to  mdefinlte 
Gcvcrnment  ownership  of  a  corporation 
such  as  this  which  is  engaged  in  indus- 
trial activities  competing  with  private 
firms  in  our  economy. 

My  friend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston!  has  said  that  a  hearing  has 
now  been  set  for  the  22d  of  this  month. 
That  is  a  very  recent  decision.  Mr. 
President.  On  the  15th  of  January  of 
this  year  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
saying  that  it  had  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  had  announced  plans  for 
hearings  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  legislation  for  the  sale  of  these 
vested  assets,  and  I  urged  that  hearings 
be  held  promptly,  since  it  was  my  in- 
tention, in  concert  with  my  colleagues 
who  were  interested  in  this  problem,  to 
move  to  amend  another  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy 
to  include  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Nothing  happened. 
Nothing  happened  at  all,  Mr.  President, 
until  the  other  body  by  a  unanimous 
vote  passed  the  bill  which  is  now  at  the 
desk. 
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There  have  been  hearings  on  this 
matter  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  over  a  period  of  8  years.  This 
is  nothing  new.  This  measure  was  fav- 
orably reported  to  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  some  2  or  3  years  ago, 
but  it  has  never  been  possible  to  get  it 
before  the  Senate.  This  is  why  I  have 
invoked  rule  14  today. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  well  as  all  of  the  varied  interests 
in  the  affected  communities.  Is  very  dis- 
tressed that  this  bill,  so  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  labor  and  management,  has 
not  received  any  attention  m  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  it  now  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  way  to  get  any  action  on  the 
bill  is  by  the  procedure  which  I  have 
suggested.  I  smcerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  place  this  bill  di- 
rectly on  the  calendar.  Of  course,  if 
that  occurs  at  this  late  date,  it  by  no 
means  would  insure  further  proceedings 
at  this  session.  At  least,  it  would  im- 
prove the  situation.  It  would  be  much 
better  than  having  the  bill  referred  to 
the  subcomn  ittee  which  in  the  past  has 
been  so  reluctant  to  pass  upon  this  mat- 
ter on  its  merits. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKiT  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  CASE.  The  Senator  is  aware,  is 
he  not.  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  plants 
of  this  company — and  an  important 
one— is  located  m  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  CASE.    And  it  has  been  located 
iheie  for  many  years? 
Mr.  KEATING.    Yes. 
M.    CASE.     The  Senator  is  also  aware 
of  the   fact,  is  he  not.   that   the  union 
representing     the    employees    of    that 
plant — who  are  many  in  number — ^has 
for  many  years  been  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  action  to 
have    the    stock   of   this   company   dis- 
posed v/f  to  private  Interests? 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
The  employees  simply  do  not  want  to 
work  for  the  Government,  which  ts 
understandable. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact.  I  think,  that  not  only  are  the 
employees  concerned  about  what  will 
happen  to  the  company — because  with 
decreased  momentum  its  original  store  of 
scientific  knowledge,  discoveries,  patents 
and  what  not  will  have  considerably 
less  value — but  also  because  they  may  be 
seriously  prejudiced  as  employees  of  a 
company  which  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  the  future. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  skilled  personnel  of  the  plant, 
the  scientists  and  other  technical  per- 
sonnel, have  presented  their  views  very 
forcibly. 

There  is  great  competition  for  scien- 
tific brains  in  this  country.  Other  com- 
panies are  trying  to  siphon  them  off. 
Their  position  is,  "If  this  company  is  al- 
ways going  to  be  owned  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  we  had  better  look  somewhere  else 
for  our  jobs." 

That  is  a  very  serious  problem,  because 
the  value  of  the  company  of  course  will 
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deteriorate  if  it  loses  the  scientific  brains 
which  are  m  effect  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  assets  of  the  company. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  aware,  is 
he  not,  of  the  fact  that  the  employees— 
at  least  those  in  the  New  Jersey  plant; 
and  I  assume  this  is  the  experience  in 
the  plant  in  the  Senator's  own  State — 
are  very  tired  of  working  for  a  Govern- 
ment-owned organization,  since  their  re- 
lationships with  the  employer  are  not 
normal? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  cerUinly  true 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  also  aware, 
is  he  not,  that  his  constituents  and  mine 
have  expressed  concern  not  only  for  their 
own  personal  interests  in  this  regard,  as 
employees  of  a  company  which  may  not 
maintain  its  standing  in  its  industry, 
which  is  so  important  to  them,  but  also 
because  they  are  even  more  concerned 
as  American  citizens  that  the  contribu- 
tion which  this  company  can  make,  and 
which  the  country  needs  to  have  it  make, 
to  the  coimtry's  advance  in  science  and 
technology  may  well  be  prejudiced  if  it  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed it  perfectly.  That  is  precisely 
the  situation  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  further  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  not  the  Senator's  ex- 
perience the  same  as  my  owti?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  his  constituents,  as  well  as 
mine,  cannot  comprehend  the  reluctance 
and  the  pressures  which  must  operate  in 
some  strange,  hidden  way  to  prevent 
what  all  our  constituents  and  many  peo- 
ple interested  in  this  company  have  been 
urging  for  years;  namely,  taking  the  firm 
out  of  the  dead  hand  of  government  and 
placing  it  in  the  live  and  active  hands 
of  private  mdustry? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
comprehensible to  them  why  in  a  free 
govemment^-which  is  supposed  to  reflect 
the  wishes  of  the  people — when  all  the 
people,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
handful  who  might  have  an  interest  in 
a  Swiss  corporation,  are  in  favor  of  the 
proi>osed  legislation  or  in  some  way  get- 
ting the  Government  out  of  that  busi- 
ness, action  toward  that  end  is  not  taken. 

A  question  has  been  raised  about  the 
constitutionahty  of  the  measure.  The 
question  was  expressly  put  to  Attorney 
General  Kennedy.  It  was  also  expressly 
put  to  Attorney  General  Rogers,  Mr. 
Kennedy's  predecessor.  Both  gave  us 
written  opinions  to  the  effect  that  m 
their  judgment  the  bill  is  constitutional. 

If  doubts  about  the  constitutionality 
of  this  measure  are  to  be  resolved,  un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  litigation.  But 
when  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  his  predecessor  have  both  said 
that  the  proposed  legislation  is  in  their 
opinion  constitutional,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  amiss  for  the  Senate  to  set 
itself  up  as  a  court  of  appeals  over  their 
decision. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  ques- 
tion, the  place  to  test  it  is  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and 


not  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  Tlierefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  sustain  the  point  of  order  and 
will  leave  the  bill  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  one  fur- 
ther statement  on  the  procedural  merits 
of  the  point  of  order  which  has  been 
made.    Rule  XIV,  subsection  4.  states : 

Every  bUl  and  Joint  resolution  reported 
from  a  committee,  not  having  previously 
been  read,  BhaU  be  read  once,  and  twice,  If 
not  objected  to.  on  the  same  day,  and  placed 
on  the  calendar — 

That  is  the  procedure  which  I  mvoked 
today.  There  would  be  no  question  at 
all  about  it  were  it  not  for  the  provisions 
of  rule  XXV.  Rule  XXV,  which  was 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  states  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  various  committees  of  the  Senate. 
The  preliminary  wording  in  each  case 
is  the  same.  When  we  come  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  rule  states: 

<k)  Ctommlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  con- 
sist of  IS  Senators,  to  which  committee  shaU 
be  referred  aU  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  foUowlng  subjects. 

The  word  "shall '  is  the  whole  source 
of  the  confusion.  One  of  the  subjects 
referred  to,  although  it  is  not  stated 
precisely,  is  trading  with  the  enemy  mat- 
ters. It  is  clear  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
legislation. 

The  pomt  I  make  is  as  follows : 

Under  well -recognized  principles  of 
construction,  if  the  two  rules  can  be  read 
together,  it  is  done.  If  there  is  clear 
inconsistency  in  them,  and  they  cannot 
be  read  together,  one  must  prevail  over 
the  other.  The  later  one  usually  pre- 
vails. But  certainly  when  rule  XXV  was 
adopted  without  any  reference  to  rule 
XIV,  it  was  not  intended  to  repeal  the 
provision  "shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
legislation,"  and  so  on. 

But  an  exception  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  proposed  legislation  which 
has  been  put  on  the  calendar  imder  rule 
XTV  to  which  objection  has  been  made 
after  the  first  and  second  reading. 

As  I  see  it,  there  is  no  provision  In 
rule  XXV  which  would  in  any  way  repeal 
or  deal  with  rule  XIV.  In  the  absence  of 
any  such  language,  certainly  rule  XXV 
can  be  Interpreted,  and  in  my  Judgment 
should  be  mterpreted,  as  meaning  that 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  and  so 
on,  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee, 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  other  commit- 
tees, barring,  of  course,  any  proposed  leg- 
islation, the  second  reading  of  which  has 
been  objected  to  under  nile  XTV.  Other- 
wise I  am  afraid  one  would  be  required 
to  say  that  when  the  Senate  adopted  rule 
XXV,  it  did  not  know  what  it  was  doing. 
As  I  said,  rule  XXV  was  a  part  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  and  was 
very  carefully  drafted.  It  was  very 
thoughtfully  considered.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  hearings.  The  commit- 
tee that  conducted  the  hearings  had  an 
accomplished  staff  working  with  them. 
They  were  experienced  in  dealing  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  it  was  intended  to  abrogate 
rule  xrv  by  the  adoption  of  rule  XXV. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Chair  to  state  the  position  in  which 
the  Senate  now  is. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  point  of  order.  The 
question  is  whether  point  of  order  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  well 
taken.    That  is  the  question  before  the 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Chair  did  not 
make  a  decision? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  make  any  decision,  but  re- 
ferred the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  matter  before 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time  is  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  making  a  mo- 
tion to  put  the  bill  which  came  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  calen- 
dar.   I  believe  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  position  is  that 
under  rule  XXV  all  bills  which  come 
from  the  House  are  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  appropriate  committee 
would  be  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  question  in  any- 
one's mind  that  that  is  the  committee  to 
which  the  bill  would  be  referred. 

The  reason  why  the  biU  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  that  there  is  a  serious  constitutional 
question  of  whether  the  property  should 
be  sold  at  the  present  time  when  it  is  in 
litigation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who 
is  a  former  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Because  this  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  conunittee,  I  know  what 
must  be  his  feelings  concerning  the  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  proposal  that 
General  Aniline  Corp.  be  sold  been 
under  discussion  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    It  has. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Was  not  information 
given  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary that  the  ownership  entitlement  to 
General  Aniline  Corp.  is  in  controversy? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  true;  there 
is  a  controversy  concerning  whether  the 
corporation  belongs  to  Germans  or  to 
Swiss. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  information 
been  laid  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  indicating  that  the  dispute 
about  the  title  to  the  property  is  com- 
plicated and  that  undoubtedly  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  wUl  be  required 
before  the  question  who  actually  owns 
General  Aniline  Corp.  can  be  deter- 
mined? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  case  has  been 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  has  been 
remanded  for  further  information.  It 
has  been  before  the  World  Court,  and 
that  proceeding  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 

Itfr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  informa- 
tion before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary disclose,  as  the  bill  also  indicates, 
that  General  Aniline  Corp.  was  seized 
by  the  United  States  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  that  title  to  it  as  alien 
property  vested  in  the  United  States? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  property  was 
seized  by  the  United  States  durinj^  the 
war  and  held  as  prop>erty  that,  it  wa^  felt 
at  that  time,  belonged  to  the  Oermahs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  share  my  opinion 
that  if  the  bill  were  passed  and|  the 
property  of  General  Aniline  Corp.  were 
sold  i>ending  the  time  the  question  who 
actually  owns  title  to  the  property  can 
be  determined,  there  would  be  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
compense whoever  may  ultimately  be 
determined  to  be  the  owners  froai  the 
US.  Treasury  for  the  difference  betjween 
the  amount  of  sale  under  the  bill  liould 
bring  and  the  amount  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  determined  to  be  the  trufe  ac- 
tual value  of  the  properly? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  have  to  pay  the 
difference  between  what  was  detenftined 
to  be  the  actual  value  and  the  anjount 
which  was  paid  for  the  prcperty4  To 
go  a  step  further,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  recall  thajt  the 
Attorney  General  answered  that  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  that  would  b(  the 
case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  would  not  a 
sale  to  General  Aniline  Corp.  at  this 
time  be  fraught  with  the  possibility — 
indeed,  the  probability — that  those  who 
purchased  the  property  now,  while  title 
is  in  dispute,  would  acquire  it  ai  far 
below  its  actual  value,  and  that  ulti- 
mately, when  the  question  of  title  was 
determined,  the  taxpayers  of  the  Uhited 
States  would,  in  effect,  have  to  pjay  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price  of  thei  cor- 
poration for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  so  anxious  to  buy  it  at  this  partic- 
ular time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  that  is|  cer- 
tainly true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  infotma- 
tion  before  the  Committee  on  the  tjudi- 
ciaiy  indicate  that  General  Alanine 
Corp.  is  now  being  operated  in  a  tlatis- 
factory  marmer,  without  loss  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  taxpayers  Of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true;  the 
corporation  is  making  a  net  profit  ^very 
year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Sel^ator 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Was  it  not  also  made 
perfectly  clear  in  the  evidence  and  state- 
ments of  the  Attorney  General  thiat  it 
is  not  desirable  to  have  the  Govemfnent 
operating  this  property,  and  that  the 
Government  is  most  anxious  to  gei  out 
from  under? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Government 
itself  is  not  in  favor  of  being  in  business; 
that  is  true.  At  the  same  time,  1  am 
not  in  favor  of  having  the  Governiient 
sell  General  Aniline  Corp.  to  a  froup 
of  people,  probably  in  New  York,  who 
might  pick  it  up  for  probably  one-third 
what  it  is  worth,  letting  the  Govern- 
ment pay  two-thirds  later  on. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  f uafther 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  know  what 
inference  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina intended  to  leave  with  the  Senate 
about  people  in  New  York  being  in- 
terested. I  know  of  no  specific  corpora- 
tion in  New  York  that  is  interested. 
There  may  well  be.  I  assiune  a  great 
many  p>eople  would  be  interested  in  pur- 
chasing the  company. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervdi]  that 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  just  as  likely  that 
the  price  received  on  an  open  market, 
with  competitive  bidding  among  others 
interested  in  this  field,  and  among  all 
those  who  might  be  interested,  would 
result  in  the  property  being  sold  for 
more,  rather  than  less,  than  its  present 
value. 

But  the  Attorney  General  very  frankly 
said — and  I  also  would  concede — that 
there  might  be  a  liability  if  the  property 
were  not  sold  for  as  much  as  its  existing 
market  value.  Still,  in  face  of  that,  the 
Attorney  G3neral  always  h£is  Insisted, 
as  also  did  the  previous  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, that  it  was  to  the  general  advantage 
of  everyone,  including  the  taxpayers,  the 
people  in  the  communities,  the  business 
interests,  the  labor  interests,  and  every- 
one else,  to  get  the  dead  hand  of  gov- 
ernment out  of  running  this  business. 
So  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  opposition  to  such  a  course  of 
action  by  those  who  are  generally  strong 
defenders  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  shall  answer  the 
first  part  of  the  Senator's  statement.  I 
wish  also  to  include  New  Jersey.  Then  I 
shall  follow  that  up  by  explaining  why 
I  made  the  statement. 

The  plant  is  located  close  to  New  York. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
acknowledge  that.  A  part  of  its  opera- 
tions is  located  in  New  Jersey,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask] 
knows.  That  being  true,  interested  per- 
sons both  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
know  what  the  concern  is  worth.  I 
think  there  are  good  businessmen  in  New 
York,  and  I  think  there  are  good  busi- 
nessmen in  New  Jersey. 

The  only  reason  why  I  made  the  state- 
ment was  that  I  believe  that  they  are 
looking  at  the  property;  and  seeing  it, 
they  believe  that  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  would  be  sold — 
that  is,  under  a  clouded  title — it  would 
be  sold  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  For 
that  reason,  naturally,  they  would  not  be 
good  businessmen,  right  there  on  the 
scene,  if  they  did  not  attempt  to  buy  it, 
if  the  property  were  put  up  for  sale,  and 
I  would  not  blame  them  for  doing  so.  In 
a  way,  I  think  they  are  to  be  commended, 
from  a  business  standpoint,  for  being 
ready  to  pick  up  a  bargain  right  in  their 
own  backyard.  Probably  some  of  them 
know  more  about  the  property  than  any- 
one in  South  Carolina  or  California,  or 
far  away  from  the  property,  knows  about 
it.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  made 
that  remark ;  no  reflection  was  intended 
upon  any  person  or  location,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
at  the  bar.     Can  the  Senator  think  of  a 
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single  instance  when  property  has  been 
sold  for  its  fair  market  value  at  a  time 
when  the  tiUe  was  in  dispute? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  single  Instance  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  moment  not 
whether  thif  property  should  be  sold,  but 
whether  the  Senate  committee  has  Juris- 
diction of  the  question,  and  whether  the 
action  should  be  taken  in  the  first  In- 
stance, should  have  an  opportunity  to 
conduct  hearings,  to  receive  testimony, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  sell  the  property?  Is  not  that  the 
fundamentsJ  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ERVII*.  Would  not  the  motion  to 
bypass  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  deny  it  an  opportunity  to  conduct 
such  a  hearing  necessarily  compel  the 
Senate  to  act  upon  a  measure  of  this 
consequence  without  affording  any  real 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to 
be  informed  concerning  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  exactly 
what  I  am  asking.  The  hearings  have 
already  been  announced  in  the  Coir- 
GREssiONAL  RECORD ;  they  will  be  held  on 
the  22d,  before  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  and  of  which  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  is  also  a 
member. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 
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COMMERCIAL  COKfMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment,  ownership,  opera- 
tion and  regulation  of  a  commercial 
commimicat:ons  satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Congressional  Record  for  Friday. 
August  10,  page  16144,  contains  shock- 
ing information  with  respect  to  an  offer 
of  bribery  made  to  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  Having  been  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  state- 
ment became  even  more  shocking.  The 
alleged  offer  deals  with  the  space  satel- 
lite communications  bill.  The  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  have  again  been  read 
into  the  Recx)Rd  today  by  other  Senators. 
That  the  charge  should  be  made  publicly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  Senator, 
and  that  thereafter  a  cloture  motion 
should  be  filed,  with  no  effort  made  to 
investigate,  Ls  shocking. 

I  refer  the  Senate  to  title  18  of  the 
United  StaUs  Code,  section  204: 

SECTION     204.    OFfXE    TO    MEMBEX    OF    CONGRESS 

Whoever  promises,  offers,  or  gives  any 
money  or  thing  of  value,  or  makes  or  tenders 
any  check,  orcer.  contract,  undertaking,  ob- 
ligation, gratuity,  or  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  or  for  the  delivery  or  con- 
veyance of  anything  of  value,  to  any  Member 
of  either  Houf«  of  Congress,  or  Delegate  to 
Congress,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  either 
before  or  after  he  has  qualified,  or  to  any 
person  with  his  consent,  connivance,  or  con- 
currence, with  Intent  to  influence  his  acUon, 
vote,  or  decision  on  any  question,  matter, 
cause,  or  proceeding  which  may  at  any  time 
be  pending  In  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
before  any  committee  thereof,  or  which  bj 


law  may  Iw  brovight  before  him  In  his  capac- 
ity as  such  Member,  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
three  times  the  amoimt  of  such  money  or 
value  of  such  thing  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.  (June  28,  IMS 
C.   «45,   62  Stat.  692.) 

ISi.  President,  the  offer  to  bribe  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  no  misdemeanor. 
It  is  a  felony.  A  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  charged  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bribe  a 
Senator,  which  is  a  felony,  in  order  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  space  commu- 
nications satellite  bill.  I  say  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Senate  leadership  to  lay 
the  bill  aside  until  that  charge  of  bribery 
has  been  investigated. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  we  were 
shocked  to  read  the  news  that  Soviet 
Russia  has  two  men  in  orbit  in  two  dif- 
ferent spaceships  and  flying  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  can  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  officials  in  charge  of 
our  space  efforts  have  admitted  today 
that  the  Russians  are  now  2  years  ahead 
of  us  in  space  development.  Yet  we  see 
another  shocking  example  of  an  effort  to 
shackle  the  national  aims  of  America  by 
giving  away  our  communications  in  space 
to  a  private  monopoly,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Soviets  are  gaining  on  us  in 
the  race  for  space.  It  is  a  shocking 
charge  that  is  rocking  the  coimtry,  even 
if  it  does  not  rock  the  Senate.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  country  are  becoming  aware  of 
what  is  going  on. 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  had  printed 
in  the  Record  samples  of  the  kinds  of 
communications  I  have  received.  I  have 
not  put  all  of  them  in  the  Record,  for 
the  number  is  too  great.  I  wish  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  another  sprink- 
ling of  such  communications  to  show 
that  they  have  not  been  received  merely 
from  my  home  State  of  Texas,  but  that 
they  have  come  from  many  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Chefs,  Cooks, 
Pastry  Cooks  k  Assistants  Union,  Lo- 
cal 111,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.     It  reads: 
Crets,      Cooks,      Pastrt      Cooks 
AND    Assistants    Union — Local 
111. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  26.  1992. 
Senator  Ralph  Takbokough, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Yaxborodgh:  We  are  proud 
that  we  still  have  men  like  you  represent- 
ing and  fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Do  not  let  the  big  barons  and  monopolists 
take  over  our  country.     Stop  all  giveaways. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Respectfully  yours, 

Victor  P.  Civatte, 

Secretary. 
Executive  committee:  Nolen  Farr,  Paul 
Civatte,  Janet  Weckesser,  Daniel  Hangls, 
John  Castagna,  Albert  Barkus,  Robert  Arm- 
strong, Ivory  Hlggs,  DeWanze  McEver,  John 
Ruff,  Morris  Wallace,  Peter  Simons.  Dorothy 
White. 

Here  is  a  telegram  from  my  home 
State,  from  Houston : 

Houston,  Tex.,  August  1, 1962. 
Senator  Ralph  Tarborough. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  up  good  fight  for  public  interest 
versus  utility  companies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mabtin  Elfamt. 


Here  is  a  postcard  from  Vedalia,  La.: 
Dear  Ralfb:     Appreciate  your  efforts  on 

keeping  private  interests  from  profiting  on 

the  public's  sateUltes. 

Prayers  and  thanks. 

Bob  Dotls. 
Vedalia,  La. 

People  are  even  praying  that  the  bill 
will  not  pass. 

Here  is  a  telegram  from  Port  Worth, 
Tex.: 

Port  Worth.  Tee., 

August  1.  1962. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborovch, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  back  of  you  100  percent.  Against 
any  monopoly  without  competition.  When 
this  exists  it  should  be  owned  by  the  public. 
Why  not  give  further  consideration  to  public 
ownership. 

Clort  Cols. 

President, 
Southern   Technical   University. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  D.  EH 
Giambattista,  which  reads: 

C.  D.  Dl  OlAMBATTIR-A, 

Midland,  Tex.,  July  30, 19S2. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tabborottgh, 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborovch:  PIea«e  aooept 
my  congratulations  for  your  stand  against 
the  communications  satellite  bm.  I  am 
heartUy  on  your  side. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  pubUc  be 
made  more  clearly  aware  that  the  biggest 
single  free  enterprise  In  this  countiy  has 
long  been  financed  at  public  expense  through 
fantastically  contrived  depreciation  privi- 
leges. Tlie  present  bUl  is  simply  one  more 
attempt  to  confiscate  pubUc  capital  for  pri- 
vate uses  through  legislative  fiat.  I  hope 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  can  defeat  this 
shameful  scheme. 

I  have  been  protesting  about  the  same 
kind  of  thing  on  my  own  smaller  scale 
tlirough  use  of  a  Uttle  stamp  on  my  corre- 
spondence (as  below) .  It  is  a  trick  I  learned 
from  the  telephone  company  itself. 
Very  truly  yovirs, 

C.  D.  Dl  OlAlCBATraBTA. 

(Your  taxes  subsidize  the  telephone  mo- 
nopoly.] 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Dr.  Edwin 
Elliott,  which  reads: 

Fort  Worth.  Tex., 

July  24.  1992. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  and  Friend:  Mrs.  KlUott 
and  I  are  most  proud  of  your  opposition  to 
the  Kerr  blU  to  turn  o\ii  space  development 
over  to  A.T.  &  T. 

You  have  our  great  regard  for  your  excel- 
lent record  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Elliott. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America,  from  Chicago,  HI.,  which 
reads  to  part: 

Amalgamated  Meat  Currns  and 
Butcher  Workmen,  or  North 
Amouca, 

Chicago,  m.,July  31, 1962. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborouch, 
US.  Senator,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch:  We  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  efforts  against  th« 
sateiute  giveaway  bill.  We  fxilly  agree  with 
you  that  the  bm  shotUd  not  pass.  We  are 
also  concerned  that  the  majority  leada^iip 
is  making  such  intense  efforts  against  your 
mibuster    when    it    was    so    oomparatlvsly 
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Inaetlvt  sfriMt  tb*  flBbwtar  wldcli  dafwted 
the  TottDf  MIL 

Z«Oir     B.     SCBACBZHb 

Intemmttomal  Viet  Preatdent. 
Amkoid  Matbi. 
LegUlttUve  Befntentative. 

I  tajive  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  O.  W. 
Sklrvin,  of  OainesvUle,  Tex..  In  which 
be  says: 

OAzmsTixxB,  Ttac.  August  9,  19S2. 
Senator  SUm  YtMMomaaaa, 
SetuO*  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SBHAitNi:  •  •  •  TUa  •rcnlng  I  read 
with  much  aatlafactlon  that  former  Prest- 
dmt  Harry  8.  Tkinnan  haa  thrown  hla  con- 
atdnable  tailliUBoa  acainat  thla  obnoxiotiB 
enmmnnkmtkwM  aateUite  Mil.  I  acree  with 
him  100  pareant  and  I  truat  It  wlU  nerer 
become  law. 

Toms  reapectfully, 

O.  W.  SxnTnr. 


Attached  to  Mr.  Sklrvln's  letter  Is  a 
elimrtng  from  an  Oklahoma  City  news- 
paper, the  tea<IDlne  of  which  reads, 
"Truman  J<rtn8  Fight  Against  Satellite." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clip- 
ping be  printed  in  the  Itecou)  at  this 
point. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  arUde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

TkXTMAir    JOZMS   FlOHT   AAAXirsr    Satbjjtb — 
Bnx  ABMn.it  ST  Sbnatobs  as  Oxvkawat 

Wabiuhutuh. — ^Former  President  Harry  S. 
Traman  Joined  two  Democratic  Senators 
Tlrarsday  in  freah  attacks  on  the  flnbucter- 
threatened  administration  comnranlcatlona 
aatelllte  bin  aa  "a  gigantic  giveaway ." 

The  new  asaaults  came  as  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Ckunmlttee  discussed  possible 
foreign  policy  provision  changes  without 
reaching  any  decisions. 

Senator  J.  Wuxiam  FtrLBamax,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  the  committee  chairman,  called 
an  afternoon  session  to  consider  proposed 
amendmeata,  and  expressed  doubt  that  ac- 
tion could  be  completed  Thursday  night.  He 
said  a  morning  session  mlghf^be  necessitated 
Friday  to  meet  a  noon  deadline  for  reporting 
the  bin  back  to  the  floor. 

Meanwhile  Truman,  in  an  Interview,  called 
the  measure  setting  up  a  privately  owned 
corporation  to  own  and  apenXit  the  satellite 
communications  system  a  gigantic  giveaway, 
as  It  was  also  cliaracterteed  by  Senators  Esrxs 
KxrATJVBi,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Watmx  Modss.  Democrat,  of  Oregon. 

Truman,  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  told  a 
reporter  he  Is  finding  no  fault  with  President 
Kennedy  and  Is  supporting  him  heartily. 
But  he  added.  "X  dont  think  the  President 
understands  the  blU." 

"Tlie  damned  Republicans  and  some  Demo- 
crats are  trying  to  give  away  public  prop- 
erty." the  former  President  declared. 

MXW   DKICAMS   MASK 

Meanwhile.  Moaaa  again  demanded  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear  testi- 
mony from  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  VS.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  before  the  Sen- 
ate votes  on  the  bill. 

His  new  demand  was  prompted  by  testi- 
mony Thursday  by  Ernest  Gross,  onetime 
State  Department  legal  adviser  and  a  former 
repreaantative  to  the  UJV..  suggesting  a 
strengthening  of  State  Department  authority 
over  the  corporation  and  darlf yli^;  the  UJT. 
rtda  in  Its  operation. 


In  a 

man's  ataad  agahiat  the 
itaacrlhsil  as  tb>  propoaed 
mimatraMoa  la  gollty  oC.** 


praised  TVu- 
bin  niileh  Uoaam 
'giveaway  this  ad- 


Ideanwhlle.  K>r*Trm.  tn  a  speech  tlut  ap- 
peared to  be  a  day-early  curtain  ral#er  for 
another  round  of  extended  Senate  debate, 
declared  he  and  colleagues  would  dlaeu^  the 
measure  at  aome  length  when  It  retutas  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  I  have  hfere  a 
telegram  from  Washington,  D.C,  Ifrom 
the  National  Telephone  Cooi>eratlv^  As- 
sociation, in  which  the  president  Mr. 
James  L.  Bass,  says:  ' 

WASRiiraTOif ,  D.C,  July  30.  J^«2. 
Senator  RAi.pa  W.  TAaBoaoTicH, 
Old,  Senate  Oglee  Buildijig.  Wtuhingt€)H,  DXJ.: 
A3  national  representative  for  Telethone 
Cooperatlvea  we  wish  to  congratulaw  you 
on  jQux  opposition  to  the  space  ssieiiite 
bill.  This  legislation  would  create  another 
huge  communications  monopoly  to  the  petrl- 
ment  of  hundreds  of  Independent  telephone 
systems. 

jAicxs  L.  Bass. 
President,  National  Telephone  Cc 
tive  Association. 


JOBS  WILL  BE  INCREASINGLY 
SCARCE  FOR  UNSKILLED  WORK- 
ERS IN  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Preafldent, 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  30. 1962,  points  out: 

By  1970  there  will  be  70,000  to  80.000  If  ewer 
lobe  for  unskilled  and  semlsklUed  workers 
in  New  York  City.  At  the  same  tim«  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  the  number  of  tallied 
Job£  are  anticipated. 

Studies  by  the  Department  of  lUbor 
indicate  that  such  a  trend  will  b^  the 
case  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
May  1962  edition  of  the  Bureau  of  £<abor 
Statistics  publication,  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  reports:  ' 

Labor  force  changes  expected  in  the  ioWs 
emphasize  the  importance  of  an  educated 
and  trained  work  force  and  the  dlffltUltles 
which  will  be  faced  by  young  peopltj  who 
have  cut  short  their  schooling.  :^pld 
growth  Is  expected  In  the  professional.  Itech- 
nlcal.  and  clerical  occupations.  Contttiulng 
advances  In  automation  and  technolc^  will 
mean  that  young  office  workers  will  littve  to 
be  better  educated  and  more  highly  Skilled 
to  be  able  to  operate  more  compn^ted 
equipment.  Among  blue-collar  worker^,  de- 
mands will  be  greatest  for  those  who  are 
skilled.  I 

Mr.  President,  S.  349,  the  col^-war 
GI  bill,  which  has  been  on  the  Sttnate 
Calendar  for  over  a  year  would,  ^  en- 
acted, attack  the  heart  of  the  ^bove 
problem.  Available  evidence  indif:ates 
that  40  percent  of  our  cold -war  tjeter- 
ans  have  not  graduated  from  jhigh 
school.  Moreover,  36  percoit  of  these 
young  people  had  no  civilian  occuptition 
prior  to  service,  16.3  percent  had  only 
a  semiskilled  occupation,  and  14.3 1  per- 
cent had  perfonneid  unskilled  and  k^on- 
farm  labor  before  entering  service,  j  The 
cold -war  GI  bill  would  provide  ihese 
young  veterans  with  subsistence  educa- 
tional assistance  in  high  school,  inj  col- 
lege, below  the  high  school  level,  ai^d  in 
vocational  training  programs. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  clear  that  tince 
one  of  our  main  employment  pro^ems 
Is  that  of  unskilled  and  imeduiated 
workers,  and  that  since  Uiese  samelpeo- 
ple  are  being  discharged  from  our  A^ed 
Forces  in  such  large  numbers,  thi^t  by 
providing  these  cold-war  veterans  with 
educational  and  vocational  tralnintf  as- 


sistance, we  will  deal  a  kllllnc  blow  to 
the  soiu-oe  of  our  eonoem. 

The  37  coQixmsors  of  this  bin  believe 
that  it  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  that  the  Senate  take  action  on 
this  bill  before  it  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanhnoos  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscout  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  30.  1962,  captioned  "Unaldlled  Jobs 
To  Decline  Here." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoas. 
as  follows: 

UKSKnjxn  Joss  To  Dccukx  Hxaa — But  ths 

Demand  roa  Skiixxo  Wobxbs  Wxxx  Im- 

cazASK.  Crrr  Suxvxr  Shows — ^Uoas  Tsain- 

iNc  SotrcHT — Kxs  TO  DiscaiJcxicATiOK  Uasxs 

To     AVKRT     Unuiplotmknt     IM     CXTaaXNT 

Dccadk 

(By  Stanley  Levey) 

Two  trends — ^more  Jobs  for  the  skilled, 
fewer  Jobs  for  the  unskilled — will  charac- 
terize New  York's  manpower  picture  between 
now  and  1970,  the  city  labor  department  said 
yesterday. 

ThlB  situation  will  poae  a  threat  and  a 
challenge  to  the  two  principal  groups  of  un- 
skilled workers.  They  are  those  under  25 
years  of  age.  and  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcana. 

The  answers  to  both  the  threat  and  the 
challenge  are  training  and  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination In  apprentlceshtps  and  employ- 
ment, according  to  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Harold  A.  Felix. 

These  and  other  points  are  made  In  a  re- 
port entitled  "The  Manpower  Outlook  in  New 
York  City.  1960-70."  The  40-page  study 
was  prepared  by  George  Perkel,  the  depart- 
ment's director  of  labor  research.  The  report 
contains  a  foreword  by  Mr.  Felix. 

Mr.  Felix  wrote: 

"Our  study  shows  that  by  1970  there  will 
be  70,000  to  80,000  fewer  Joba  for  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  in  New  Tork  City. 
At  the  same  time  substantial  increases  in  the 
number  of  skilled  Jobs  are  anticipated. 

"Particular  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
overcoming  the  handicaps  suffered  by  cul- 
turally deprived  grou|>s  so  that  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  shall 
be  fully  Implemented. " 

By  1970.  the  report  eetlmatea.  Mew  York's 
present  Job  total  of  about  3,600,000  will  in- 
crease by  75,000  to  110,000. 

MiNoarrr  caotrps  caow 
In  the  same  period,  the  study  says,  white- 
collar  occupations  will  offer  116,000  to  136XX>0 
more  Jobs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  employment 
ledger,  manual  Jobs  will  decline  by  45.000  to 
60,000. 

Complicating  the  problem  for  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  workers,  many  of  whom  are 
unskilled,  wlU  be  the  fact  that  by  1970  they 
will  constitute  30  percent  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation, the  report  says.  Today  they  repre- 
sent 22  percent. 

Other  conclufilona  contained  in  the  stiidy 
are: 

In  1970.  1  In  6  persons  In  the  resident 
work  force  will  be  under  25.  In  1960,  the 
ratio  was  1  In  7. 

Women  will  make  up  40  percent  of  the 
labor  force  in  1970.  The  1960  percentage 
was  36 14. 

A  great  expansion  of  educational,  trmln- 
Ing.  and  guidance  programs  will  be  needed  to 
prepare  new  members  of  the  labor  force  to 
find  Jobs  and  to  help  adult  workers  Inereaaa 
their  skills. 

Industrial  redevelopment  win  be  needed  to 
absorb  unskilled  worker*  and  untrained 
young  people  entering  the  work  force. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  liis  eloquent  and  One  effort  in 
trying  to  have  passed  by  the  Senate  the 
GI  education  bill.  It  seems  particularly 
shocking  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
when  all  other  education  bills  seem  to  be 
failing,  that  this  important  bill,  which 
would  do  so  much  for  veterans,  which  Is 
an  educational  bill,  and  an  economic  bill, 
is  not  being  brought  up. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  give  these 
young  men  an  opportunity  for  training 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  have. 
They  would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  opportunities,  as  their  pred- 
ecessors In  World  War  11  and  in  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  had  an  opportunity  to  do. 

They  woiQd  have  a  better  capacity  to 
earn  a  Uving  and  would  better  be  able  to 
pay  Income  taxes,  which  they  cannot  do 
now.  and  also  be  able  to  end  some  of  the 
existing  untimployment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
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RACIALLY  MIXED  HOUSING 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  an  inter- 
esting article  entitled  "Race  and  Resi- 
dence— Negj-o  Efforts  To  Find  Racially 
Mixed  Housing  Lead  to  New  Ghettos." 

The  article  seems  to  be  a  rather  objec- 
tive report  by  the  reporter,  Laurence  G. 
OTXinnell,  of  conditions  developing  in 
the  three  States  of  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  where  deliber- 
ate efforts  to  create  integrated  housing 
have  succeeded  only  in  creating  segre- 
gated housing,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
white  people  who  were  there  have  moved 
elsewhere  and  other  people  who  are 
Negroes  ha\e  come  to,  imtil  finally  we 
find  that  the  original  Negro  residents — 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Village 
Creek  devekpment — feel  that  "one  more 
Negro  family  would  turn  the  section  into 
a  segregated  'ghetto'." 

This  Is  a  most  interesting  series  of 
comments  on  the  deliberate  efforts  to 
bring  about  integrated  housing,  which 
has  failed  because  of  the  basic  feeling 
among  people  of  both  colors  against  mix- 
ing on  the  basis  that  had  been  prescribed 
by  the  developers,  in  spite  of  the  exist- 
ence of  laws  on  this  subject  in  these 
three  States 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very 
interesting  and  intriguing  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Race  and  Residence — Negro  Eitorts  To  Find 
Racially  ^Iixed  Housing  Lead  to  New 
Ghettos — Ironic  Twist  Often  CXxturs  Be- 
cause Pew  Resales  Are  Consummated 
With  Whites — Controversy  in  Connecti- 
cxrr 

(By  Laurence  G.  O'Donnell) 

Norwalk.  Conn. — Formidable  obsUcles  lie 
In  the  way  of  the  growing  number  of  Ne- 
groes seeking  'o  escape  segregated  housing  in 
the  North.  And  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  striking  example  of  these  difficulties 
than  the  one  provided  by  recent  events  in  a 
racially  mixed  reeldenUal  development  here. 

The  development  is  called  Village  Creek. 
Located  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound. 


Village  Creek  contains  63  homes,  ranging  tn 
market  value  from  sacOOO  to  $46,000.  It  was 
laid  out  a  dozen  years  ago  by  developers  who 
made  a  point  of  aelUng  houses  to  both  whites 
and  Negroes,  with  the  aim  of  achieving  a 
"favorable  racial  balance." 

All  seemed  harmonious  until  last  summer. 
Then  a  Negro  electronics  technician  and  his 
wife  sought  to  purchase  a  house,  and  there 
were  complaints  from  homeowners  in  the 
section  of  Village  Creek  where  the  would-be 
buyer  wanted  to  settle.  The  strongest  ob- 
jectors, strange  to  relate,  were  Negroes.  The 
prc^x>rtlon  of  Negroes  in  the  neighlsorhood 
had  been  growing  for  several  years,  and  the 
Negro  residents  felt  one  more  Negro  family 
would  turn  the  section  into  a  segregated 
"ghetto."    The  dispute  is  still  unresolved. 

AN   ELUSIVE   COAL 

Village  Creek's  plight  shows  the  difBculty 
of  maintaining  racial  "balance"  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, even  when  residents  support  such  a 
policy.  As  houses  or  apartments  in  an  Inte- 
grated area  are  put  up  for  sale  or  rent  from 
time  to  time,  the  percentage  of  Negroes  al- 
most inevitably  grows,  raising  the  prospect 
that  the  area  may  eventually  become  a  seg- 
regated Negro  community.  The  explanation, 
say  students  of  racial  matters,  is  that  Ne- 
groes seeking  good-quality  housing  are  often 
limited  to  interracial  developments,  and  thus 
demand  from  Negroes  is  heavy.  Whites,  even 
If  not  deterred  by  prejudice,  are  less  likely 
to  settle  in  integrated  communities  simply 
because  they  have  so  many  more  places  to 
choose  from. 

The  problems  faced  by  Negroes  fleeing  seg- 
regated neighborhoods  naturally  become  even 
more  acute  when  they  move  Into  previously 
all-white  neighborhoods.  Whereas  opposi- 
tion to  a  new  Negro  family  Is  a  startling 
exception  to  the  rule  at  Village  Creek,  In 
most  white  conununltles  Negroes  can  count 
on  a  chilly  reception  from  many  homeown- 
ers, landlords,  and  real  estate  agents.  Even 
In  the  17  Northern  States  from  Alaska  to 
New  York  which  have  some  sort  of  law 
against  discrimination  In  housing,  Negroes 
usually  find  It  Impossible  to  obtain  housing 
in  a  white  neighborhood,  civil  rights  groups 
report. 

Only  last  week  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  a  civil  rights  organization,  com- 
plained to  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  Human  Rights  that  barriers  against 
Negroes  In  many  housing  developments  in 
Nassau  County,  a  populous  suburban  area 
on  Long  Island  just  outside  New  York  City, 
were  impenetrable.  In  a  test.  Negro  families 
visited  42  developments  In  the  county  and 
expressed  Interest  In  purchasing  a  home.  In 
every  case,  the  Negroes  were  rebuffed,  said 
CORE.  The  organization  added  that  when 
whites  cooperating  with  the  Negroes  sub- 
sequently visited  the  same  developments  to 
make  Inquiries  about  buying  a  house,  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  builders  and  their 
sales  agents. 

DISCOURAGING   NEGRO  BUYERS 

The  pattern  seems  to  be  that  the  develop- 
ment representatives  are  polite  and  con- 
scious of  a  New  York  law  forbidding  dis- 
criminatory sales  practices  in  developments, 
comments  Mrs.  Mark  Dodson,  chairman  of 
the  housing  committee  of  CORE'S  Long  Is- 
land chapter.  But.  says  Mrs.  Dodson,  the 
builders  and  agents  nevertheless  discourage 
Negro  buyers  by  such  devices  as  specifying 
excessive  down  pajrments,  pleading  that 
houses  cannot  be  ahown  at  the  particular 
time  the  Negro  calls  or  stating  that  all 
houses  have  been  sold. 

If  a  Negro  family  does  manage  to  overcome 
such  obstacles  and  establish  residence  in  a 
white  neighborhood,  its  battle  against  aegre- 
gatlon  may  stlU  be  far  from  won.  The 
whites  often  depart,  partly  out  of  bias  and 
partly  out  of  fears  property  valuea  may  drop. 


Theee  fears  are  sometimeB  enooumcMl  by 
real  est<ite  men  who  see  the  opportunity  for 
a  qiUck  profit  If  a  nuniber  oC  houses  pass 
from  whites  to  Negroes,  »w»«wf  «n  groupa 
favoring  Integration.  Whatever  the  reaaons 
behind  the  whites'  departure,  the  upahot  is 
that  the  new  Negro  residents  aoon  find 
they're  living  in  a  segregated  area  again. 

The  question  of  how  housing  Integration 
can  be  achieved  in  the  face  of  such  problema 
Is  likely  to  receive  Increasing  attention  In 
the  months  ahead.  "Pressure  for  nonsegre- 
gated  housing  is  mounting  in  every  metro- 
politan area  outside  the  South."  declares 
Margaret  Fisher,  an  official  of  the  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing, an  organization  which  keeps  close  watch 
on  new  racial  housing  trends. 

MOaa   MmOLE -CLASS   NSCBOES 

Behind  the  pressure  Is  the  scarcity  of  de- 
cent housing  available  to  Negroes,  coupled 
with  the  steady  increase  in  the  nximber  of 
nUddle-class  Negroes  able  to  afford  good 
housing  if  only  It  were  c^ien  to  them,  aay 
housing  experts.  They  report  that  In  moat 
urban  areas  Negroes,  even  those  who  are 
well  off,  are  now  forced  to  seek  resldencea 
in  deteriorating  and  crowded  nelghborbooda 
abandoned  by  whites. 

Civil  righU  kuthorttles  say  the  Negroea' 
drive  for  hoxiaing  integration  could  iielp 
break  down  segregation  barriers  In  many 
other  fle-lds.  They  say,  ftw  instance,  that 
much  of  the  defacto  segregation  that  exists 
In  northern  schools  and  recreational  facul- 
ties is  traceable  to  housing  patterns.  Hous- 
ing segregation  Is  the  "core  problem,  the 
heart  of  other  clvU  rights  problems,"  says 
Berl  I.  Bernhard.  staff  director  of  the  Uj8. 
Civil  Rlghte  Commission. 

Currently.  Negro  rights  groups,  including 
the  National  Association  t<x  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colcved  People  and  the  Urban 
League,  iire  looking  to  the  White  House  for 
help  in  achieving  housing  Integration. 
Through  Federal  mortgage  Insurance  and  a 
variety  of  other  programs,  the  Government 
plays  a  big  role  in  home  financing.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Is  almost  certain  to  sign,  be- 
fore the  November  elections,  a  long-promlaed 
executive  order  that  would  outlaw  racial  dis- 
crimination In  all  federally  aided  public  c» 
private  housing. 

The  proposed  order  Is  drawing  the  fire  of 
many  homebuUders.  who  claim  Its  restric- 
tions would  hurt  their  business.  The  Na- 
tional Atsoclation  of  Home  Builders  claims 
a  broad  antidiscrimination  order  on  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  could  slash  home  con- 
struction  activity  by  $6  billion  annually. 

INTERaACIAL    PBOJBCTS   MX7LTIFLT 

While  the  construction  industry  as  a  whole 
is  opposing  an  immediate  Government  crack- 
down on  residential  segregation,  a  smaU  but 
growing  number  of  builders  and  developer* 
have  mo\'ed  ahead  on  their  own  to  create 
interracial  apartment  and  single-home  de- 
velopments. These  businessmen,  who  say 
they  are  motivated  mainly  by  personal  con- 
victions in  favor  of  Integration,  have  built 
at  least  200  private,  interracial  projects 
across  the  country,  according  to  Eunice 
Grler.  Washington.  D.C,  social  researcher 
who  has  made  a  study  of  intentionally  inte- 
grated developments.  In  1965.  says  Mrs. 
Grler,  there  were  only  60  such  developments. 
Two  recently  announced  integrated  develop- 
ments are  a  $7.5  million  garden  apartment 
project  In  Providence,  RJ..  and  a  group  of 
46  two-family  houses  In  Downlngtown.  Pa. 

But  the  experience  of  many  developers  of 
Integrated  projects  haa  been  slmUar  to  that 
of  Village  Creek.  Some  Integrated  develop- 
ments try  to  set  racial  quotas  to  prevent  aa 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  one  race — 
■ay.  00  percent  whites  to  40  percent  Negroea. 
But  Negroes  often  view  theee  quotaa  aa  a 
form  of  dlacrlmlnation,  and  In  aome  clUea 
they  have  also  ran  Into  legal  anags.  The 
Utter  situation,  ezUta  in  PltUburgh.  where 
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pvelwt  atendiMMd  Its  quota. 

AT  OOMOOn  PABX 

Mania  llUgrlm.  deTClopcr  of  Concord  Park, 
an  S-jraar-okt  laa  home  Intorracial  com- 
munity at  Ttwroaa,  a  PhUadalphla  suburb, 
■ay*  ha  aateMlahetl  a  ratio  of  55  percent 
white  rMldents  to  45  percent  Negro  after  hla 
■alee  offloe  InlttaUy  was  deluged  with  Negroes. 
To  mwlTitaIn  the  ratio,  he  had  buyers  agree  to 
let  him  handle  reaalea  for  the  first  3 
year*. 

After  the  period  covered  by  the  resale 
agreements  ended,  however,  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  original  quotas.  "White 
sellers  had  trouble  getting  white  buyers," 
■ays  Mrs.  Ohariotta  liearbsm.  a  resident. 
As  a  result,  »  number  of  whites  have  been 
f  oroed  to  aeU  to  Negroes,  and  the  percentage 
of  Negroas  in  the  development  has  risen. 

lira.  Ifearham  and  other  Concord  Park 
residents  say  real  estate  agents  contributed 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  quota  system. 
"Itadltlonally  brokers  bring  only  Negroes  to 
an  mterradal  area,"  she  says.  "We  are  not 
able  to  persuade  them  that  we  are  interested 
in  vhlte  prospects." 

Hers  tak  Village  Creek,  where  angular  mod- 
em homes  line  tree-shaded  streets,  whites 
have  been  in  the  miOority  ever  since  the  de- 
velopnient  was  c^iened.  But  the  prc^xulion 
of  Negroes  has  risen,  espedally  in  one  sec- 
tfam  where  properties  are  generally  lower  in 
I»lce.  It  was  In  this  section  last  summer 
that  one  of  the  few  remaining  white  famlllee 
contracted  to  sell  to  the  Negro  electronics 
technician  and  thereby  touched  <^  the  con- 
troversy stUl  underway.  If  the  sale  were  to 
be  carried  through,  the  ratio  of  Negroes  to 
whites  In  the  section  woxild  be  10  to  a. 


'TVegroes  were  more  perturbed  than  the 
whites,"  recalls  one  Negro  housewife.  "Some 
had  had  this  happen  to  them  before.  They 
had  lived  In  an  area  once  all  white,  then 
mixed  and  finally  segregated  because  whites 
sold  to  Negroes." 

To  prevent  the  creation  of  a  neighborhood 
in  their  community  that  would,  in  effect,  be 
segregated,  the  Village  Creek  Home  Owners 
Association  bought  the  house  from  the  white 
family.  The  Negro  technician  and  his  wife 
were  told  they  coiQd  buy  elsewhere  In  the 
devolpment.  But  they  Insist  their  original 
choice  fits  their  price  requirements  best.  ^"i«l 
they  have  brought  suit  agaiiut  both  the  ••- 
soclation  and  the  white  family  which  reneged 
on  the  sale  to  them. 

In  established  white  neighborhoods  where 
Negroes  are  Just  beginning  to  settle,  there  Is 
evidence  that  white  residents  increasingly 
are  making  efforts  to  achieve  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  a  mixed  racial  composition  and  head 
off  the  creatton  of  a  segregated  Negro  ccan- 
mtmlty.    But  they  face  a  hard  Job. 

"Prejudice  of  some  whites  wont  permit 
than  to  remain  in  an  area  where  Negroes 
are,"  says  David  Kadane.  a  lawyer  who  is 
working  to  slow  the  pace  of  racial  change  in 
the  section  of  FTeeport,  Long  Island,  N.T.  in 
which  he  lives.  "Other  whites  fear  dimin- 
ished social  standing  in  the  eyes  of  friends 
if  they  live  In  a  community  with  Negroes." 

Also,  continues  Ur.  Kadane.  "a  great  many 
whites  hold  the  mistaken  belief  that  prop- 
erty values  will  fall  substantially  despite 
statistical  evidence  to  the  contrary."  He  re- 
fers to  research  by  such  groups  as  the  New 
Tork  City  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
which  suggests  that  values  drop  sharply  only 
when  a  number  of  properties  are  offered  for 
sale  at  the  same  time. 

'■ux;asugfmo"  woixs 
r-  by  iome  real  estate  agents 
oa  lean  of  declining  pr(»ertv 
«-m  as  "blockbusting.-    A  New 
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York  City  civil  rights  official  de8crlb«4  this 
technique  as  follows:  Spreading  alarm  ^bout 
the  likelihood  of  such  a  drop  in  valuee.  the 
agents  frighten  white  residents  Into  ijelllng 
their  homes.  Sometimes  the  agent  magf  sim- 
ply act  as  a  teoker  and  pick  up  a  flbck  of 
oommissions  in  a  hurry  by  selling  to  Msgroes 
eager  to  move  into  good  homes.  Other  times 
an  agent  nuiy  buy  whites'  houses  hlmsjelf  at 
low  prices  and  sell  them  to  Negroeja  for 
premium  prices. 

To  bring  about  gradual  Integration,  Iwhite 
residents  of  some  communities  have  eought 
to  line  up  homeowners  and  apartment  kand- 
lordB  scattered  throughout  their  townB  who 
will  sell  or  rent  to  Negroes.  In  Great  |Neck, 
a  prosperous  Long  Island  suburb  ot\  New 
York,  a  fair  housing  movement  hae  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  10  Negro  families  in  pri- 
vate houses  and  apartments  previously  oc- 
cupied by  whites.  In  towns  such  as  preat 
Neck,  however,  generally  high  house  Jrlces 
and  rents  rule  out  a  mass  influx  of  N^roes. 

Communities  less  expensive  to  live  In  are 
likely  to  have  more  trouble  achieving  oilderly 
integration.  In  some  of  these,  white  nome- 
owners  have  tried  to  thwart  blockbustUig  by 
putting  up  signs  saying  they  wont  sel^  out. 
But  such  campaigns  often  dont  worki.  In 
Springfield  Gardens,  a  neighborhood  o^  sln- 
^e-famlly  homes  in  the  New  York  City 
borough  of  Queens,  "we  have  not  succeetted." 
reports  Mrs.  Evelan  Glavans,  a  white  hbuse- 
wlfe  active  in  the  not-for-sale  campaign.  In 
the  la«t  few  years,  says  Mrs.  Klavans^  the 
racial  composition  of  Springfield  Gardeap  has 
changed  from  a  "heavy  Negro  minority"  to 
"predominantly  Negro." 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATiqNS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment,  ownership,  opera- 
tion, and  regulation  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system,  aivft  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12  o'clock  h&ving  arrived,!  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  OoRB],  as  a  substitute  for 
certain  language  in  the  committee 
amendment  beginning  on  page  3tL  in 
line  3. 

Mr.  GORE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield,  so  that  I  may  :bro- 
poimd  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  'ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield]  for 
that  purpose  without  prejudice  to^my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OORE.  Then  I  yield,  Mr.  Pitesi- 
dent. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Presidenlj,  I 
have  a  number  of  germane  amendments 
to  the  space  satellite  communicattons 
bill.  I  send  the  amendments  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  they  be  treated  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  jA 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  object.  ( 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  idll 
my  colleague  yield  the  floor  at  llhla 
time? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  recognition  in  my  own  right;  and 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  space  satellite  communi- 
cations bill,  and  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  treated  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  Is  so 
ordered:  and  the  amendments  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and.  without  objection,  they  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
Kefauver  are  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  line  3.  delete  lines  3  through 
5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "No  more  than 
six  members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  those  stockholders  who  are  com- 
munications common  carriers  and  no  leas 
than  six  shall  be  elected". 

On  page  30,  insert  between  lines  18  and 
19:  "(d)  the  corporation  shaU — 

"(1)  perform  research  and  development 
for  the  United  States  on  reimbursable  basis 
in  the  field  of  space  communications; 

"(2)  comply  with  all  presidential  direc- 
tives pursuant  to  section  301  (a)  (4)  of  this 
Act; 

"(3)  comply  with  all  directives  of  the 
Commission  piuiuant  to  section  201(c)(3) 
of  this  Act".  V   /  \   / 

On  page  21,  line  22,  change  the  comma  to 
a  period  and  delete  the  balance  of  the  sub- 
section. 

On  page  21,  insert  between  lines  10  and  11. 
the  following:  "that  the  most  advanced  and 
efficient  technology  be  adopted  by  the  corpo- 
ration as  soon  as  possible;". 

On  page  20,  delete  line  23.  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof:  "magnetic  frequency  spectnmi 
toward  the  spee<liest  development  and  adop- 
tion of  the  most  advanced  and  efficient  tech- 
nology, and  toward  the  refiection" 
I  On  page  25,  delete  line  11,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof 

"(4)  exercise  such  direct  control  and  su- 
pervision over  negotiaUons  and  relation- 
ships". 

On  page  25.  Une  13,  delete  "maybe"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  President  or  hU 
delegate  may  deem". 

On  page  26,  add  after  line  5 

"(8)  so  exercise  his  authority  as  to  ensure 
that  the  corporaUon  wlU  adopt  the  most 
efficient  and  advanced  technology,  as  soon 
as  practicable." 

One  page  27,  line  2,  Insert  between  "Com- 

mission'  and  the  semicolon  the  foUowlng- 

'unlees  the  administration  determines  that 

the  provision  of  such  services  is  not  in  the 

public  interest". 

On  page  27,  delete  "and"  on  line  2.  delete 
the  period  on  line  6  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and"  and  add  the  following: 

"(7)  furnish  the  same  services  and  assist- 
ance on  the  same  basis  to  any  other  com- 
mercial satellite  communicaUons  system 
which  may  be  established." 

On  page  27,  line  12,  delete  the  wofds 
"where  appropriate"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "unless  not  in  the  public  interest." 

On  page  27,  line  24.  delete  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  In  each  case  where 
the  corporation  procures  apparatiis,  equip- 
ment and  services  other  than  by  competitive 
bidding,  the  Commission  shall  within 
thirty  days  after  any  decision  U  made,  fUe 
a  full  report  thereof  with  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice  setting 
out  in  full  the  reasons  for  dlspensins  with 
competitive  bidding." 

On  page  28.  line  24,  delete  the  semicolon 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "except  that  in 
no  Instance  shall  the  need  for  interconnec- 
tion with  existing  facilities  be  used  to  retard 
the  adoption  of  the  most  advanced  and  ef- 
ficient technology; ". 
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On  page  29.  Une  19.  delete  the  semicolon 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  ProtHded,  how- 
ever. That  no  such  authority  shaU  be  given 
to  a  conununlcatlons  conunon  carrier  where 
the  Etepartment  of  Justice  advises  the  Com- 
mission that  such  construction  or  operation 
may  substantially  lessen  competition  in  any 
Une  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try or  tend  to  monopwly;". 

On  page  30.  line  4.  add  the  following:  "in 
malting  such  determination,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  aft<:r  consultation  with  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Justice,  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  corporation  is  not  domi- 
nated by  any  one  or  more  interests;". 

On  page  31,  delete  everything  on  lines  2 
through  4  starting  with  "The"  and  ending 
with  "reserved  ". 

On  page  32,  Une  3.  insert  after  "succeeds." 
the  following:  "The  three  directors  shall  in- 
clude a  repretentatlve  of  the  Department 
of  State,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration.". 

On  page  32.  line  34,  add  "No  director  may 
have  any  relationship  of  any  kind  with  any 
communications  common  carrier  which  owns 
stock  in  the  corporation.". 

On  page  33.  l:ne  18.  add  the  following:  "In 
any  case  where  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  ownership  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest,  convenience  and  necessity, 
any  aggrieved  party  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  district  court  in  the  district 
in  which  such  aggrieved  party  resides.". 

On  page  34,  line  24,  delete  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "so  long  as  no  divi- 
dends or  inten»8t  are  paid  on  such  non- 
voting securities-,  bonds,  debentures  or  other 
certificates   of   Indebtedness.". 

On  page  36.  insert  between  lines  17  and 
18,  the  following:  "(4)  and  shall  do  all 
things  deemed  appropriate  by  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States  under  tbe  powers  given 
him  by  this  At  t  to  further  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States.". 

On  page  38,  delete  lines  12  through  14.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "tlons.  In  any  case 
where  the  Department  of  State  deems  it  ap- 
propriate in  the  national  Interest,  that  De- 
partment shall  acslst  Ln  tbe  negotiations.". 

On  page  38,  add  on  line  14  "In  each  case 
final  determination  as  to  whether  the  nego- 
tiations are  solely  business  negotiations  shall 
rest  with  the  Department  of  State.". 

On  page  38.  l:nes  8  through  10.  delete 
everything  rtarti;ig  with  "shall"  on  Une  8 
pnd  ending  with  "such"  on  line  10,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  therecf  "determine  whether  stlch 
negotiations  are  solely  business  negotiations. 
In  any  case  whei-e  that  Department  deter- 
mines that  foreign  policy  considerations  are 
relevant,  the  Department  shall  conduct  or 
supervise  such  negotiations  throughout  the 
course  of  any  business.". 

On  page  21,  Ine  22,  delete  the  word 
"unique". 

On  page  25.  lin.;  22,  delete  "and  appropri- 
ate utilization". 

On    page    25,    line    25.    delete    the    word 

"unique". 

On  page  21.  line  16,  delete  the  words  "con- 
sistent with"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
"subject  to." 

On  page  21  begiiining  on.  line  20.  delete  the 
words  "where  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act." 

On  page  22.  line  13,  after  the  semicolon  add 
the  words  "and  sj.telUte  terminal  sUUons," 
and  delete  subsection  (4).  beginning  on  line 
23  of  page  22. 

On  page  26,  Unu  23.  delete  the  words  "on 
request"  and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  "when 
appropriate". 

On  page  31.  Uni  2.  delete  the  words  "DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Buainess  CorporaUon  Act" 
and  EubsUtute  Ir.  lieu  thereof  "California 
Business  Corporation  Act." 

On  page  33.  line  11.  delete  the  word 
'three"  and  subsUtute  in  lieu  tliereof  "two." 
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On  page  32,  line  11.  delete  the  words 
"three  candidates"  and  substitute  In  Meu 
thereof  the  words  "one  candidate." 

On  page  82.  line  22,  after  the  word  "of- 
ficer" add  "or  director." 

On  page  32,  line  24.  change  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  add  "nor  shall  he  be  a  con- 
trolling stockholder  in  any  communications 
carrier  corporation." 

On  page  32,  line  24,  after  the  period  add 
"No  director  of  any  communications  common 
carrier  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  director 
of  the  corporation." 

On  page  32,  line  24.  after  the  period  add 
"No  director  or  officer  of  any  communica- 
tions common  carrier  shall  be  eUglWe  to  be 
a  director  of  the  corporation." 

On  page  33.  line  4,  delete  the  words  "with- 
out par  value"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  par  value  of  »100". 

On  page  33.  line  7,  delete  the  word  "en- 
courage" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "insure". 

On  page  S3,  l>eglnnlng  on  Une  12.  delete 
everything  through  the  period  on  line  34. 

On  page  34,  line  23,  after  the  word  "shaU" 
add  "not". 

On  p>age  35,  delete  subsection  (d)  and  re- 
number the  sections  accordingly. 

On  page  35.  delete  the  entire  subsection 
(f). 

On  page  35.  line  21,  after  the  word  "of" 
Insert  "voting." 

On  page  35,  line  21.  after  the  word  "of" 
insert  "nonvoting." 

On  page  37,  Une  7,  after  the  word  "and" 
add  "the  corporation  shall  receive  such  com- 
munications services  of  cost." 

On  page  37,  line  7.  after  the  word  "and" 
add  "the  corporation  shall  receive  such  com- 
munications services  at  preferential  rates". 

On  page  38.  line  3.  delete  the  word  "Busi- 
ness". 

On  page  38.  line  5.  delete  the  word  "busl- 
neea". 

On  page  38.  line  12,  delete  the  word  "may" 
and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  40,  delete  line  4,  after  the  word 
"The"  Insert   "Federal  Trade". 

On  page  40,  line  13,  delete  the  words  "as- 
Bure  the  Ck^ngress  that"  substitute  in  Ueu 
tbereof   "determine   whether". 

On  page  24.  line  21.  before  the  word  "aid" 
Insert  "supervise  and". 

On  page  25.  delete  subsection  (6)  and  re- 
number the  remaining  subsection  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  39.  line  21.  delete  tbe  word  "ex- 
cept" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "including". 

On  page  31.  line  14,  add  "No  Incorporator 
shall  be  an  offlcer,  director  or  controlling 
stockholder  of  any  communications  common 
carrier." 

On  page  31.  delete  line  11,  after  the  word 
"<^erlng",  insert  "of  voting  stock". 

One  page  31.  lines  11  and  12,  delete  the 
words  "whatever  other  actions'  and  substi- 
tute In  lieu  thereof  "only  such  other  actions 
as". 

On  page  32,  line  19,  after  the  word  "board" 
insert  "not  to  exceed  $22,500  per  annum". 

On  page  33,  line  20.  after  the  period  m- 
sert  "Officers  shaU  not  have  employment 
contracts  with  the  corporation  for  items 
in  excess  of  two  years.  Such  contracts  may 
be  renewed". 

On  page  32.  line  16,  after  the  period  add 
"The  preemptive  rights  of  noncarrier  share- 
holders may  not  be  limited  or  denied  In  any 
way". 

On  page  31.  line  14.  after  the  period  add 
"The  power  to  make,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  bylaws  of  the  corporation  is  reserved  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  corporation". 

On  page  32.  line  16,  after  the  period  add 
"Section  29-014  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Buslners  C<vporatlon  Act  relating  to  voting 
trusts  shall  not  apply  to  the  corporation." 

On  page  32.  line  16.  after  tbe  period  add 
"Section  29-9 16e  of  the  District  of  CoIumMa 
Corporation  Act  relating  to  the  creation  oC 
an  executive  cosnnUttee  shaU  not  be  appli- 


cable  to  the  corporation.     The  corporation 
shaU  not  liave  an  executive  committee." 

On  page  SO.  line  3.  after  the  period  add 
"The  corporation  shall  not  declare  dividends 
payable  In  Its  own  stock." 

On  page  SI.  Une  14.  after  the  period  add 
"The  bylaws  of  the  corporation  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President." 

On  page  31,  Une  14,  after  the  period  add 
"The  bylaws  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  record  by  filing  with 
the  Commissioners  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  articles  of  Incorporation,  "mere 
shall  be  no  fee  for  such  filing." 

On  page  32.  Une  14.  after  the  period  add: 
"The  corporation  shall  not  commence  busi- 
ness until  a  minimum  of  •  150,000,000  In 
cash  has  been  paid  Into  the  coipuratlon." 

On  page  31.  line  7,  after  the  word  "appoint" 
Insert  "seven". 

On  page  36,  after  line  8.  add:  "(g)  The 
articles  of  incorporation  shaU  not  contain 
any  provision  allowing  class  voting". 

On  page  37,  line  13,  add: 

"(d)  Section  29-927  and  the  subsections 
thereof  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
CorpKJratlon  Act  relating  to  merger  and  eon- 
■c^datlon  shaU  not  apply  to  the  corpora- 
tion." 

On  page  37,  Une  13,  add: 

"(d)  SecUon  29-930  and  the  subaectlons 
thereof  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Business 
Corporation  Act  relating  to  voluntary  dis- 
solution shall  not  apply  to  the  corporation. "• 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendment, 
I  ask  for  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OP    TRADING    WITH 

THE  ENEMY  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  £isk  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  to  permit  him.  to  make 
a  brief  statement,  without  prejudice  to 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KKATTNG.  First.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  of  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  which  we  debated 
earlier  remains  at  the  desk  in  Its  present 
status  and  will  be  brought  up  again  In 
the  next  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  win 
not  come  up  In  the  next  morning  hour; 
it  will  have  to  come  up  on  motion  at 
some  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  a  mo- 
tion to  bring  up  the  bill  must  be  made 
by  some  Member  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct — in  the  absence,  of  course,  of 
unanimous  consent. 


NO  FARM  LEGISLATION  THIS  YEAR 
BETTER  THAN  BAD  LEOBaLATKW 

Mr.  BLEATING.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  haw 
a  suggestion  to  make  to  the  leadenhii>. 
I  beUere  that  the  loUowli«  of  my  sug- 
gestion would  expedite  the  h*»wiHfHf  of 
the  necessary  legislative  boslnen.  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  would  hdp 
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us  mofc  on  to  other  important  leglala- 
tkm.  So  I  suggest  that  we  drop  the 
matter  of  Irgfalating  on  the  farm  bill 
at  this  sesskm  of  Oongreas. 

For  many  months.  Congress  and  the 
administrmtJoa  have  been  struggling  to 
derelop  a  solution  to  the  farm  i>roblan. 
In  Maj,  the  Senate  passed,  by  a  narrow 
margin,  the  wheat  and  feed-grain  por- 
tions of  the  administration's  original 
supply-management  proixMal,  but  the 
other  body  rejected  a  similar  bill.  A 
little  later,  the  House  took  another  giant 
step  when  it  passed  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  current  emergency  program  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  That  bill  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Fbrestry.  for  study  and  re- 
port; and  that  is  where  we  stand  right 
now. 

This  committee  has  reported,  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  a  bill  which 
provides  for  a  compulsory  supply-man- 
agement—certificate — plan  for  wheat 
and  a  1-year  extension  of  the  emergency 
feed-grains  program.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  if  this  bill  ever  gets  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  include,  as  well,  the  administration's 
supply-control  feed-grain  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  abimdantly  clear 
that  there  is  very  little  agreement  among 
the  major  farm  organizations  and  the 
experts  in  this  field.  In  addition,  the 
Agricultiure  Committees  of  both  bodies 
are  almost  evenly  split,  as  is  shown  by 
the  narrow  votes  taken  there  on  vital 
questions  of  agriculture  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  drop  the  matter  entirely  for  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  It  is  getting  very 
late,  and  we  have  many  other  more  im- 
portant  matters  to  consider — questions 
on  which  there  is  less  controversy  and 
on  which  the  opportunities  for  sensible 
legislation  are  much  more  promising. 

Although  I  am  by  no  means  an  expert 
on  farm  problems,  I  have  been  advised  by 
those  who  are  well  informed  in  this 
area  that  we  can  get  along  very  well 
without  any  new  farm  legislation  this 
year.  In  any  event,  no  legislation  would 
clearly  be  preferable  to  bad  legislation. 

What  will  happen  if  we  do  not  enact 
a  new  farm  bill  this  year?  For  wheat, 
the  program  would  revert  to  the  1938  act 
on  acreage  allotments  and  the  1949  law 
on  price  supports.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  that  this 
will  be  done,  even  if  a  new  bill  is  en- 
acted this  year.  Under  these  provisions, 
the  support  price  will  be  75  percent  of 
parity,  or  $1.82  a  bushel,  as  compared 
with  $2  a  bushel  under  the  current 
emergency  program.  I  am  told  that  this 
would  mean  a  saving  to  taxpayers,  in 
subsidies  on  exports  and  on  acreage - 
diversion  payments,  of  nearly  $500  mil- 
lion a  year,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
posal now  in  the  farm  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  administration's 
multiple-price  plan  for  wheat  on  another 
score.  It  would  operate  as  a  bread  tax 
on  ftll  consumers.  Processors  of  wheat 
wotild  be  forced  to  acquire  certificates, 
at  face  value,  for  every  bushel  of  wheat 
they  used.  But  because  the  certiflcates 
are  to  be  Issued  to  fanners  on  the  basis 


of  planting  history,  without  regard  to 
grade  or  quality,  processors  might  )iave 
to  buy  one  lot  of  wheat  in  order  Xj6  get 
certificates  and  then  buy  noncertifi- 
cate  wheat  in  order  to  get  the  type  and 
grade  they  need.  This  compll«|ated 
system  would  be  sure  to  increase  proces- 
sors' costs,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  a 
tax  on  bakers,  which  would  have  tp  be 
passed  on  to  consumers.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  history  of  these  acajoss- 
the- board  farm -control  programs.  The 
taxpayers  and  the  consumers  get  hit  in 
the  pocketbook,  but  the  farm  dilethma 
stays  pretty  much  as  it  is. 

The  feed  grains  program  is  an  atcel- 
lent  case  in  point.  If  we  did  not  htjve  a 
farm  bill  this  year,  we  would  revest  to 
the  1958  Farm  Act.  Here,  again,  the 
savings  to  taxpayers  by  not  having  new 
farm  legislation,  as  compared  witbi  the 
cost  of  an  extension  of  the  cuitrent 
emergency  program,  would  be  arouhd  a 
bilUon  dollars  a  year.  Altogether,  that 
would  mean  a  total  taxpayer  savicig  of 
$1.5  billion,  if  we  sat  on  our  hands  and 
put  off  until  next  year  a  decision  on  the 
basic  dimensions  of  our  farm  progrjims 

Since  1961  we  have  had  to  live  iwith 
the  administration's  "boondoggle*"  on 
feed  grains.  I  do  not  know  what  el$e  to 
call  it.  The  Treasury  in  1961  paid  out 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  bilUon  dollars 
in  subsidies  for  comparatively  small  re- 
ductions in  production — nothing  Like  the 
reductions  in  production  which  Uere 
predicted  at  the  time  we  were  askc(d  to 
pass  the  legislation.  This  was  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  such  httle  results.  The 
same  program  is  being  repeated  in  J  962, 
and  the  current  Senate  bill  calls  fjor  a 
1  -year  extension  for  1 963 .  j 

I  voted  against  these  programs  in  1961 
and  shall  vote  against  the  bill  that  k»  ex- 
pected to  be  before  the  Senate  shctrtly. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  needed  at 
this  time  is  a  "cooling  off"  period  ahd  a 
nonpartisan  study  of  the  problem.  I 
suggested  this  last  year,  and  again  in 
February  of  this  year.  I  urge  thafc  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  and  House  Agri- 
cultural Committees  organize  a  joint  bi- 
partisan congressional  study  commiflsion 
on  the  farm  problem.  This  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  chart  new  directlions 
for  American  agriculture.  The  time  has 
now  come  for  the  Congress  to  taket  the 
initiative. 

A  niunber  of  alternative  farm  pro- 
grams have  been  proposed,  but  only  the 
administration  proposals  have  been 
given  serious  consideration,  and  0ven 
then  in  a  highly  charged  political  cli- 
mate. It  is  evident  now  that  for  i>iost 
people  these  programs  are  unaceiept- 
able.  The  theory  on  which  they  are 
based  is  wrong.  They  lead  in  the  w^ong 
direction — compulsion,  control,  plai|ned 
scarcity,  and  stifling  of  private  initiajtive. 
These  programs  have  failed  miserlably 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Why  must  we 
try  them?  j 

The  only  sound  solution  rests  itn  a 
serious  nonpoUtical  study  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  can  be  done  only  by  a  bi- 
partisan or  nonpartisan  group,  ift  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  study,  with  the  in- 
terest of  farmers,  consumers,  and  the 
Nation  in  general  controlling . 


The  section  of  the  coimtry  which  scxne 
of  us  represent,  particularly  the  North- 
east, produces  largely  dairy  and  poxiltry 
products  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  So 
far  we  have  escaped  the  attempts  at  100- 
percent  controlled  production.  But  New 
York  farmers  are  very  much  concerned 
by  the  attempts  of  the  administration  to 
control  feed  grains  production,  because 
they  know  that  it  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  tight  controls  on  feed  consump- 
tion industries,  like  dairy  and  poultry. 
In  fact,  there  was  an  attempt  to  place 
turkey  production  under  control  this 
year,  but  the  producers  voted  the  pro- 
gram down  in  a  referendum. 

We  already  have  legislation  on  the 
books  which  will  tide  us  over  until  next 
year — and  will  at  the  same  time  mean 
a  net  savings  to  the  taxpayer  of  $1  bil- 
lion. We  need  new  directions  in  agricul- 
ture, but  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction 
would  be  very  costly  both  in  terms  of 
money  and  in  terms  of  a  dangeroiis 
threat  to  the  kind  of  a  free  economy 
which  we  want.  I  seriously  urge  that  we 
take  whatever  emergency  technical  steps 
may  be  necessary,  and  that  we  not  enact 
new  farm  legislation  this  year.  Let  us 
take  a  long-range  look  and  see  where 
we  stand  before  we  leap  "hog  wild  '  down 
the  long,  hard  road  toward  Federal  con- 
trols and  individual  restraint. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  allowing  me  to  intrude. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
'  S  1918 )  to  extend  benefits  of  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Act  Amendments  of  1957  to  wid- 
ows and  surviving  children  of  former 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force,  the  White  House  Police 
force,  or  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice Division,  who  were  retired  or  who 
died  in  the  service  of  any  such  organiza- 
tion prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  2135.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  delegate  cer- 
tain functions; 

H  R.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Arbuckle  reclamation  project, 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
W.  Trousil,  Edward  G.  Trousll,  and  Robert 
E.  Trousil: 

H.R.  5139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
M.  Grover; 

HR.  7741.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Lucky  Linda  to  be  documented  for  limited 
use  In  the  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.8168.  An  act  to  admit  the  oU  screw 
tugs  Barbara.  Ivalee,  Lydia,  and  Alice  and  the 
barges  Florida.  DBS,  No.  220,  and  No.  235 
to   American  registry  and   to  permit   their 
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U£e  In  coastwise  trade  while  they  are  owned 
by  SUndard  Dredging  Ctorp.,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation; 

H  R.  1027B.  An  act  to  Change  the  name  of 
the  Petersburg  National  Military  Park,  to 
provide  for  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the 
Five  Porks  Battlefleld,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11400.  An  act  to  contlmie  for  2  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  last  finishing;  and 

H  R.  11405  An  act  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  Government  Improve- 
ments under  concession  contracts  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  25,  1918 
(39  Stat.  535),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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COMMERCLAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  11040)  to  provide  for  the 
estabUshment,  ownership,  operation,  smd 
regulation  of  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  should  the 
pending  bill  unfortimatcly  be  enacted 
in  its  present  form,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  have  delegated  to  a  private 
COTporation.  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  profit  for  its  stockholders, 
the  authority  to  negotiate,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  international  agree- 
ments which  could,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability would,  materially  affect  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  In 
my  considered  view,  such  a  situation 
would  be  most  unfortunate  and  would 
bear  consequences  of  a  far  reaching  and 
complicating,  but  unforeseen  character. 

The  distinguished  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  Am- 
bassador Adlai  Stevenson,  on  December 
20.  1961,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
made  a  policy  statement  respecting  the 
developments  in  the  area  of  space  com- 
munications. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoso  at  this  point  an 
excerpt  from  the  statement  of  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson  appearing  on  pages  414 
and  415  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Now,  the  fourth  part  of  the  space  pro- 
gram looks  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
global  system  of  conununlcaUons  satellites. 
Space  technology  has  opened  enormous  pos- 
sibilities for  International  communications. 
Within  a  few  years  satellites  will  make  pos- 
sible a  vast  Increase  In  the  control  and 
quality  of  International  radio,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  trafflc.  In  addition,  something 
new  will  be  added :  the  possibilities  of  relay- 
ing  television   broadcasts   around   the   globe. 

This  fundamental  breakthrough  In  com- 
munication could  affect  the  lives  of  people 
everywhere.  It  could  forge  new  bonds  of 
mutual  knowledge  and  understanding  be- 
tween nations.  It  could  offer  a  powerful  tool 
to  Improve  literacy  and  education  in  de- 
veloping areas.  It  coiUd  support  world 
weather  services  by  speedy  transmittal  of 
data.  It  could  enable  leaders  of  nations  to 
talk  face  to  face  on  a  convenient  and 
reliable  basis. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  see  this  fa- 
cility made  available  to  aU  states  on  a  global 
and  nondiscriminatory  basis.    We  conceive 


of  this  as  an  international  service.  We  would 
like  to  see  United  Nations  members  not  only 
use  thla  service,  but  aUo  participate  in  its 
ownership  and  operaUon,  U  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  GORE.  Ambassador  Stevenson 
eloquently  and  forcefully  outlined  the 
enormous  potential  for  bringing  about 
international  understanding,  friendship, 
and  good  will  through  the  medium  of 
tills  marvelous  new  scientific  develop- 
ment. But  obviously,  Mr.  President, 
this  primary  foreign  pohcy  objective  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  achieved 
without  a  national  effort.  Unless  our 
Government  is  in  a  position  to  partici- 
pate in  a  global  commercial  sateUite 
communications  system  in  a  mannei  in 
which  the  system  can  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy  by  the 
Government,  the  national  goal  will  not 
be  attained. 

Yesterday  President  Kennedy  ex- 
tended congratulations  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  feat 
of  the  cosmonauts  who  are  now  in  dual 
orbit.  This  outstanding  feat  makes  it 
Imperative  that  the  United  States  maxi- 
mize its  efforts  particularly  in  those 
areas  In  which  the  United  States  mam- 
tains  a  technological  lead  in  the  devel- 
opment of  space  technology.  One  area 
in  which  the  United  States  has  definitely 
established  a  lead  is  in  space  commu- 
nications. This  has  been  done  largely 
by  reason  of  a  stupendous  national  ef- 
fort, with  the  cooperation  of  private 
enterprise. 

We  must  push  forward,  not  only  to 
maintain  America's  leiui  in  space  com- 
munication, but  to  increase  that  lead. 
In  order  to  do  so,  in  my  opinion,  an 
all-out  national  effort  will  be  required. 
Our  lead  may  be  hampered  and  hindered 
if  we  farm  out  a  significant  portion  of 
the  effort  and  give  a  monopoly  over  a 
significant  portion  of  space  communica- 
tion to  a  private  satellite  corporation. 
Therefore  I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that 
an  all-out  national  effort  in  this  field  is 
imperative. 

The  philosophy  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  is  wholly  mconsistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  U.S.  poUcy  statement 
as  enunciated  by  Ambassador  Stevenson 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The 
pendmg  bill  is  based  upon  the  philosophy 
that  communication  by  space  satellite 
is  nothmg  more  than  the  extension  of 
conventional  communications  methods 
available  for  exploitation  for  private 
profit.  I  cannot  agree,  Mr.  President, 
with  those  who  insist  that  conunimica- 
tion  by  space  satellite  mvolves  but  a 
"cable  in  the  sky  "  and  that  we  should 
proceed  with  this  development  and  with 
its  operation  under  the  same  procedures 
that  have  been  applied  with  respect  to 
telephonic  communication  by  cable  on 
an  international  basis. 

This  point  of  view  is  unrealistic.  The 
medium  of  communications  with  which 
the  pending  bill  deals  is  a  new  medium 
vast  in  its  potential  for  the  attainment 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  communicate  their  good  will  and 
their  programs  and  policies  to  the  people 
of  the  world,  thus  rendering  interna- 
tional service:  as  well  as  the  desire  to 
cooperate  with  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  which,  as  I  said,  is  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  as  stated  to  the 


United  Nations  by  our  representative  and 
Ambassador,  Adlai  Stevenson. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  pending 
bill  is  not  consistent  with  that  policy, 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  has  stated  to  the 
United  Nations. 

If  the  contentions  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  were  correct  there  would  be 
httle  to  argue  about  in  this  debate.  But 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  their  con- 
tentions are  not  correct.  The  manner 
in  which  the  United  States  participates 
in  an  international  arrangement  for 
establishment  of  a  global  satellite  com- 
munications system  will  have  a  great  im- 
pact upon  our  foreign  policy.  The 
manner  in  which  we  utilize  such  a  sys- 
tem will  be  a  significant  factor  in  the 
achievement,  or  the  failure,  of  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

At  this  time  we  do  not  know  upon  what 
political  or  economic  basis  a  cooperative 
international  arrangement  can  be 
achieved.  Until  we  do,  we  cannot  know 
what  would  be  the  best  organizational 
form  of  management  and  control  of 
the  U.S.-owned  elements  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  my  view,  it  ii  of  the  greatest 
Importance  that  the  formulation  of  pol- 
icy and  the  conduct  of  negotiations  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  and  (^lera- 
tion  of  a  space  communications  system 
be  retained  firmly  and  explicitly  within 
the  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  ^ates. 

The  legislative  history  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  respecting  interna- 
tional negotiations,  as  they  now  stand, 
is  clear.  In  submitting  a  message  to  the 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  stated  that 
imder  the  administration  proposal,  in 
addition  to  implementing  Its  regulatory 
responsibility,  the  U.S.  Government 
would  "conduct  or  maintain  supervision 
of  international  agreements  and  nego- 
tiations" with  respect  to  the  satellite 
communications  system. 

Along  with  this  message.  President 
Kennedy  submitted  a  proposed  bill.  Sec- 
tion 402  of  that  bill  read  as  follows: 

The  corporation  shall  not  enter  Into  ne- 
gotiations with  any  international  agency, 
foreign  government,  or  entity  without  a  prior 
notification  to  the  Department  of  State, 
which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such  ne- 
gotiations. All  agreements  and  arrange- 
ments with  any  such  agency,  government,  or 
entity  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
provision  which  I  have  quoted  was 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  included  in  the  bill  which 
President  Kennedy  recommended  and 
requested.  It  is  not  included  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  Instead,  section 
402  of  the  pending  bill  would  place  the 
Government  in  an  ambigous  but  clearly 
secondary  position. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  5^-111 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  clearly  understood,  as  my  colleague 
has  stated,  that  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi-om  Ohio  [Mr.  Ladschx]  contains  the 
exact  language  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  recommended  in  his 
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measace  to  the  Congress  as  being  neces- 
sary for  the  Prestdent  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  have  the  powers  they 
thought  were  required  for  negotiation 
with  Other  nations  in  connection  with 

the  satellite  system,  and  that  this  is  the 
language  wUch  was  contained  in  the  bill 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. So  what  the  amendment  of  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  would  do 
would  be  to  put  back  into  the  bill  the 
exact  language  recommended  by  the 
President  and  sustained  and  supported 
by  the  various  witnesses  for  the  Govern- 
ment, at  least,  in  the  initial  hearings  in 
connection  with  the  bill.    ,\ 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  emphasis  he  has  added  to  the  point. 

During  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate,  section  402  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's bill  came  under  vigorous  attack. 
It  was  defended  with  equal  vigor  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  George  Mc- 
Ghee.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
committee.  Secretary  McOhee  stated 
succinctly  the  reasons  why  control  of 
these  nesotiatlons  by  the  Ooveminent  of 
the  United  States  was  essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  an  excerpt  from 
the  statement  by  Secretary  McOhee 
which  appeared  on  page  155  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings: 

-  However,  the  worldwide  scope  of  this  new 
mediiun  of  communications  and  its  potential 
Impact  on  the  achleTement  of  ova  foreign 
policy  objectives  clearly  Indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Department's  Involvement  as  the 
President's  agent  for  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  President,  during 
the  coiu'se  of  his  testimony,  when  the 
provision  for  a  State  Departqient  voice 
In  the  negotiations  was  under  attack. 
Secretary  McGhee  spoke  eloquently  for 
the  national  interest  in  a  proposed  satel- 
lite system.  I  quote  further  from  his 
testimony  from  page  192  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

The  specifications  with  respect  to  the 
State  Department,  I  believe,  are  necessary 
for  the  reasons  I  stated,  becaiue  of  the  un- 
usual and  global  nature  of  the  program — the 
fact  that  It  involves  all  of  the  coimtries  of 
tne  world  practically  at  once.  It  also  In- 
volves very  complicated  Intergovernmental 
affairs.  It  may,  for  example,  be  the  desire 
of  the  Government,  for  a  valid  reason,  to 
encourage  the  building  of  receiving  stations 
and  systems  in  parts  of  the  world  which  may 
not  immediately  be  economically  attractive. 
This,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  done  under 
the  provisions  of  section  201(c)  (3)  of  S.  2814 
but  U  the  corporation  is  to  make  a  profit. 
It  would  have  to  be  compensated  for  in  the 
rates  It  charges. 

It  may  be  that  it  Is  necessary  for  o\ir  Oov- 
ernment  to  negotiate  wtih  groupings  of  na- 
tions, which  could  not  be  done  by  a  single 
corporation.  As  an  example,  during  the  war, 
when  our  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
wanted  access  to  the  British  Commonwealth, 
this  access  could  only  be  negotiated  by  our 
Government.  There  are  scores  of  situations 
which  you  can  envisage  might  arise  In  car- 
rying out  the  very  complex  negotiations  and 
the  establishment  of  operations  which  this 
corporation  would  have  to  go  through.  These 
are  beyond  the  sphere  of  competence  or  re- 
•ponalbUlty  of  a  normal  corporation.  I  hon- 
estly feel,  even  were  this  not  a  provision  of 
this  law,  that  the  corporation  would  need 
•aslstaiiee  tma  the  Department  similar  to 
that  ^peelfled  In  the  law. 


I  think  that  we  must  recognise  he: 
that  this  is  much  more  than  a  conun 
tions  system  such  as  we  have  known 
past.  This  program  has  tremendous  po 
allties  In  terms  of  the  achievement 
global  foreign  policy  objectives, 
involved  here  what  degree  of  cooperation  we 
can  engage  In  with  the  Soviet  Union,!  pur- 
suant to  the  recent  exchange  betwee^  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  President  Kennedy.  "iThere 
is  Involved  here  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  United  Nations  can  become  more  ef- 
fective by  virtue  of  this  facility  belnfi  able 
to  broadcast  hearings  or  meetings  St  the 
United  Nations  to  the  world. 

A  tremendous  flow  of  understandlr^  can 
come  from  broadcasting  television  pro- 
grams all  around  the  world  by  such  a  ststem 
and,  ultimately,  to  the  greatly  reduceq  cost 
for  normal  voice  and  telegraph  communica- 
tions that  should  result. 

The  potentialities  of  this  are  so  greaXi  that 
I  do  believe,  Senator,  that  it  Justifies  taking 
considerable  risk  that  the  form  devlse<|  here 
will,  In  fact,  work. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
Secretary  McGhee's  testimony  was  most 
persuasive.  Apparently,  however,  It  was 
not  persuasive  to  the  members  of  that 
committee.  It  appears,  from  reading 
some  of  the  questions  asked  of  Secretary 
McGhee  and  some  of  the  observations 
made,  that  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee clearly  did  not  want  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  XJhited 
States,  to  have  anything  whatever  ^o  do 
with  the  complex  multilateral  interna- 
tional negotiations  which  must  be  suc- 
cessfully concluded  before  an  interna- 
tional system  can  be  established,  and 
that  the  Department  of  State  should 
likewise  be  excluded  from  participating 
in  the  negotiations  for  resolution  of 
whatever  international  problems  might 
arise  during  the  operation  of  such  ai  sys- 
tem once  it  should  be  established.  Sec- 
tion 402  was  stricken  from  the  bill  hy  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee. 

Subsequently,  hearings  were  heW  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Again,  the 
question  of  the  original  language  of  sec- 
tion 402  came  under  discussion.  I  do 
not  question  the  fact  that  Secretary 
McGhee,  during  his  appearance  before 
the  Commerce  Committee,  indicated  that 
the  Department  of  State  had  acquiesced 
in  the  action  of  the  Space  Committee  in 
striking  from  the  bill  the  original  lan- 
guage of  section  402  and  in  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  present  language  ait  the 
section  which  permits  the  proposed  cor- 
poration to  enter  into  intemationaJI  ne- 
gotiations merely  by  advising  the  De- 
partment of  state  of  its  intentions  *o  to 
do.  There  is  reason  to  believe  thattoflB- 
cials  of  the  Department  of  State  acqui- 
esced in  this  change  reluctantly.  Indeed, 
Secretary  McGhee,  in  his  testimony|  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  acknowl- 
edged that  he  still  preferred  the  original 
language.  I  have  previously  charaijter- 
Ized  acquiescence  of  the  Department  to 
this  change  in  the  bill  as  a  retreat.  I 
still  adhere  to  that  view,  and  I  submit 
that  the  more  one  studies  the  language 
of  this  pending  bill,  together  with  its  lep- 
islative  history,  the  more  damaging  and 
humiliating  the  retreat  or  surrejider 
becomes. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  insist  thai  au- 
thors of  the  language  now  found  in  Sec- 


tion 402  really  had  no  Intention  of 
delegating  to  a  private  corporation  the 
authority  to  conduct  international  agree- 
ments affecting  U.S.  foreign  poUcy. 
Why,  then,  was  the  original  language  of 

section  402  stricken?  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  intention,  the  clear  ef- 
fect of  the  language  of  the  pending  bill 
is  to  give  the  satellite  corporation  the 
initiative  and  the  primary  position  in 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
and  entities,  with  the  State  Department 
relegated  to  an  ignominious  secondary 
position  of  merely  being  advised  of  the 
foreign  negotiations  being  conducted  by 
the  corporation  and  directed  by  the  bill 
to  assist  the  corpHDration  if  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  corporation. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  insist  that  sec- 
tion 402  now  applies  only  to  business 
negotiations,  and  I  agree  that  the  cap- 
tion of  this  section  so  states.  But,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on 
numerous  occasions,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  the  business  aspects  can  be 
separated  from  the  political  or  for- 
eign policy  aspects  of  international  ne- 
gotiations involved  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  satelhte  communica- 
tions system.  Assuming  that  a  distinc- 
tion would  be  made — that  some  negotia- 
tions would  be  political  and  that  others 
would  be  business — the  bill  does  not 
spe(^y  who  is  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
wheTher  or  not  a  given  negotiation  is  a 
business  negotiation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  busi- 
ness of  the  proposed  corporation  is  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  global 
commercial  communications  satellite 
system.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
any  negotiation  having  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  system  would  involve  the 
business  of  the  corporation.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  restriction  whatever  to  the  con- 
trary, section  402  authorizes  the  pro- 
posed corporation  to  proceed  to  nego- 
tiate with  whomever  it  may  wish  on  any 
matter  which  it  construes  as  involving 
the  business  of  the  corporation. 

Some  proponents  of  the  bill  contend 
that  the  provisions  of  section  402  are  in 
some  way  modified  by  the  provisions  of 
section  201  < a) '4)  of  the  bill.  It  is 
argued  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  all  the  authority  needed  to  con- 
trol negotiations.  Section  201<a)  (4) 
provides  a,s  follows: 

(a)    the  President  shall — 

(4)  exercise  such  supervision  over  rela- 
tionships of  the  corporation  with  foreign 
governments  or  entitles  or  with  interna- 
tional bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
assure  that  such  relatlonshlpa  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  national  Interest  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States; 

In  the  judgment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage quoted  above  confers  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  no  sub- 
stantive authority  whatever.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  contend  that 
the  pending  bill  prohibits  the  President 
from  conducting  international  negotia- 
tions whenever  he  may  choose  to  do  so. 
No  bill  could  detract  from  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  in  that 
regard.  What  concerns  me  is  the  fact 
that    the    pending    bill    fails    to    place 
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proper  limits  and  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  the  proposed  corporation  and 
the  authority  of  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion to  negotiate  plus  the  fact  that  it 
would  give  the  initiative  in  the  field  to 
the  corporation. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  provisions  of 
section  201(a)  (4)  to  determine  just  what 
it  means.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  con- 
tention that  whenever  someone  is  told 
by  language  in  a  bill  to  do  something 

that  that  t>erson.  whoever  he  may  be,  is 
automatically  granted  the  authority  to 
implement  and  enforce  his  instructions. 
It  is  significant  that  neither  section  201 
(a)  (4)  nor  any  other  provision  of  the 
bill  directs  or  requires  the  proposed  cor- 
poration to  follow  any  instructions  the 
President  might  wish  to  Issue  imder  the 
provisions  of  section  201(a)  (4)  or  other- 
wise. It  is  significant  also  that  secUon 
201(a)(4)  does  not  employ  the  tradi- 
tional legislative  words  "authorize"  and 
"direct."  Rather,  the  section  states  that 
the  President  shall  "exercise  such  super- 
vision." 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  legal  eflTect  of  the  words  "exercise 
such  supervision."  In  my  view,  they 
have  no  precise  legislative  or  legal  mean- 
ing. I  have  consulted  authoriUes  who 
concur  in  my  view. 

I  do  not  know  what  meaning  the 
authors  of  those  words  Intended  for  them 
to  have.  I  observe  that  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary  gives  the  following 
definitions  for  the  word  supervision : 

1.  Act  or  occupation  of  supervuing;  Inspec- 
tion, oversight. 

2.  The  direction  and  critical  evaluation  of 
instruction. 

It  occurred  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
to  be  a  supervisor  of  this  proposed  cor- 
poration it  might  be  helpful  to  ascertain 
a  definition  of  the  word  "supervisor." 
According  tc  the  dictionary,  this  word 
may  have  anj*  of  the  following  meanings  : 

1.  One  who  supervises;  an  overseer;  In- 
spector; superintendent. 

2.  A  spectator;  a  looker-on. 

3.  One  who  reads  over. 

4.  In  some  States  of  the  United  State*, 
an  elected  offli:lal  standing,  either  alone  t» 
with  others  constituting  a  board,  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  a  township  or 
other  county  s  abdlvlslon. 

5.  An  officer  of  a  school  system  who  has 
supervision  over  the  courses  and  the  teachers 
giving  Instruct  on  in  a  special  subject. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
which  of  these  meanings  the  authors 
of  this  language  intended  to  apply. 
Neither  does  the  committee  report  give 
us  a  guide. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  GORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Secretary  Rusk,  as 
shown  by  page  176  of  the  testimony, 
dealt  briefly  with  this  item  which  is  now 
being  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.    In  his  testimony  he  said : 

When  the  Congress,  by  legislation,  says 
the  President  shaU  do  something,  I  believe 
It  constitutes  a  grant  of  authority  to  do  that 
thing.  Thus,  section  201  (a) ,  In  the  passages 
I  bave  Indicated,  gives  the  President  au- 
thority to  require  action  by  the  corporation 
In  those  directions,  so  long  as  that  action 
U  consistent  with  the  overall  concept  of  this 


corporation  as  a  commercial  enterprise  and 
Is  not  at  odds  with  other  provUlons  of  our 
Constitution  and  laws. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

whether  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
labor  there  to  try  to  get  a  construction 
to  the  word  "supervise"  as  meaning  di- 
rect and  control,  and  that  it  Is  rather 
a  tenuous  position  to  take,  ascribing  to 
the  words  used  m  this  section  the  mean- 
ing of  granting  of  authority  to  direct  an 
order. 

Mr.  GORE.  My  interpretation  of  the 
Secretary's  testimony  in  this  regard  was 
that  he  was  patently  straining  and  labor- 
ing to  make  legislative  history  in  order 
to  give  a  meaning  to  language  which 
clearly  is  not  there. 

Representatives  of  the  Department,  as 
I  have  said  earlier,  have  acquiesed  in  the 
provision  which  is  in  the  pending  bill. 
In  order  to  correct  that  mistake.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  Secretary  was.  as  the  Senator 
has  stated,  laboring  to  give  the  language 
of  the  pending  bill  an  interpretation  to 
which  I  do  not  believe  it  is  entiUed,  and 
thereby  trying  to  establish  legislative 
history. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  an  able  lawyer, 
if  ever  before,  from  his  law  school  days 
to  now,  he  has  heard  the  ukase  laid  down 
that  whenever  one  is  directed  to  do 
something  he  has  authority,  ipso  facto,  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  have  to  ans- 
wer that  question  in  the  negative.  I 
commend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  try- 
hig  to  establish  a  history  which  would 
interpret  the  language  to  mean  that  the 
foreign  relations  aspects  will  be  conduc- 
ted by  the  State  Department,  but  that 
the  business  operations  would  be  negoti- 
ated by  the  corporaUon.  His  very  effort 
to  do  that  indicated  his  belief  that  the 
language  was  ambiguous,  and  something 
had  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Whatever  happens 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  and  myself,  if  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  language  contemplates 
placing  the  negotiations  on  foreigm  rela- 
tions in  the  Secretary  of  State  and  not  in 
the  corporation,  the  amendment  will 
have  served  a  good  purpose;  but  I  would 
rather  have  it  spelled  out  in  specific 
language  than  by  a  delineation  made 
through  the  establishment  of  legislative 
history,  such  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
intended. 

Mr.  GORE.  Like  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  beheve  that  in  his  sugges- 
tion the  Secretary  is  properly  acting  to 
endeavor  to  assert  the  primacy  of  the 
Government  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
I  cannot  concur  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory involved  in  this  particular  section 
can  lend  any  validity  to  the  Secretary's 
interpretation  of  it.  I  say  that  because 
in  the  message  to  Congress  President 
Kennedy  stated,  as  I  have  quoted,  that 
the  Government  would  maintain  control 
or  supervision  over  international  nego- 
tiations, and  then  the  bill  which  the 
President  submitted  to  Congress  had 
language  implementing  the  message. 
The  committee  struck  it  out,  over  the 
objection  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  then  the  Department  of  State  acqui- 
esced in  it.  though  still  stating  that  it 
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preferred  the  expUcit  language  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have  of- 
fered by  way  of  amendment  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
intermpt  the  Senator  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  go  a  step  further; 
then  I  wUl  yield.  Now  that  the  question 
is  submitted  squarely  to  the  Senate,  if 
the  Senate  rejects  the  amendment,  I  say 

it  rejects  the  siieciflc  and  explicit  place- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  full  control  and  direction  of 
international  negotiations  respecting  a 
satellite  communications  sjrstem.  I  be- 
lieve the  only  way  to  correct  what  might 
be  a  grievous  and  damaging  error  is  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  and  T  offer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.      In     offering     the 
amendment  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
exactly  what  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
in  mind. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  what  the  President 
said  he  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  that  is,  that  the 
negotiation  of  business  matters  shall  be 
carried  on  by  the  corporation,  and  that 
can  be  done  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State;  but  the  aspects 
which  deal  with  international  relations 
shall  be  conducted  under  language 
which  is  not  equivocal,  but  clear  and 
precise,  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  concur  In  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator.  I  beheve  he  will 
agree  that  imder  the  amendment  we 
have  offered  the  Secretary  of  State, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  President,  could 
decide  what  is  foreign  policy  and  what 
is  business,  and  that  he  could  delegate 
the  piu^ly  business  negotiations,  but  the 
decisions  as  to  which  is  business  and 
which  is  foreign  pohcy  would  be  left  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  knows  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  pointed  out  that  m  the 
pending  bill  there  is  no  definition  of 
what  the  term  "business"  would  compre- 
hend. He  impUed  that  the  bill  was  weak 
from  that  standpoint.  Who  is  going  to 
make  the  differentiation  of  what  is  busi- 
ness and  not  business,  unless  we  put  the 
right  to  make  the  differentiation  in  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  not  in  the  cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  recaU  to 
the  Senator  the  testimony  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rubel,  that  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  effort  to 
develop  a  commercial  satellite  com- 
munications system  would  actually  be 
communications;  and  this  system  of 
communication,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  can  only  come  into  being  and  Into 
viability  through  the  conclusion  of  a 
whole  series  of  agreements  between  our 
Nation  and  other  nations. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  difficult,  particu- 
larly in  the  initial  stages,  to  separate 
what  is  business  and  what  is  foreign 
poUcy;  in  fact.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
exactly  how  they  may  be  clearly  dividocL 
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llr.  ZiAUBCBB.  But  If  the  apprtyiixic 
power  to  oanf arred  upoa  Xbm  SMritary  of 
ertato.  ho  wiU  bo  abto  to  My  dlrootty. 
'*Thia  tntoIfM  forelfii  relftttona.  o?or 
wtateh  Z  wtU  netottate.**  V  It  to  buH- 
neM.  tlM8torttMT  ean  My  to  the  private 
oompony.  *^ou  may  proeeed  with  the 
n«cod»tloiis;  thi^  to  your  buslneu.  We 
wlU  approve.** 

Itr.  QORB.  "Die  Senator  to  eorreet. 
In  taking  that  position,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  do  not  wtoh  to  change  In  any 
reapeot  the  practice  of  many  years  in 
aeronautics  and  international  radio  tele- 
communications. That  to  the  practice 
whleh  has  been  followed. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  provision  In 
the  pending  bill  would  constitute  a  prece- 
dent. We  wish  to  see  the  GoTeminent 
of  the  United  States  remain  in  the  pri- 
mary position  In  which  the  Constitution 
places  It,  with  latitude  and  opportunity 
given  to  the  Government  to  delegate  that 
portion  which  is  purely  business  or  which 
it  detennines  to  be  business. 

ICr.  LAU8CHK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

ICr.  OORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  questions  and  statements. 

Mr.  Preddent,  the  dictionary  can 
sometimes  be  tot  helpful,  and  I  sought 
its  assistance  with  respect  to  the  phrase 
"as  may  be  appropriate"  as  used  In  sec- 
tion 201(a)  (4).  So  I  examined  the  dic- 
ti<mary  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "appropriate."  Mr.  Webster  de- 
fined it  as  follows: 

1.  Appropriated;  specif.,  attached  as  an  ac- 
ceasofy  poMesslon. 

a.  Bet  iqmrt  for  a  particular  use  of  per- 
son. 

S.  Belonging  peculiarly;  special. 

4.  SpeelaUy  suitable;  fit;  proper. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
which  of  the  foregoing  meanings  the 
authors  of  section  201(a)  (4)  intended  to 
apply.  Assuming  they  intended  the  word 
"appropriate"  to  mean  suitable,  fit.  or 
proper,  I  raise  the  questions:  Suitable 
for  whom?  Pit  for  what?  Pr(q?er  from 
whose  standpoint? 

Mr.  President.  I  can  find  no  substan- 
tive authority  whatever  In  language 
which  instructs  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  a  supervisor  over  thto 
proposed  private  corporation  in  such 
manner  "as  may  be  appnH>rlate." 

Would  it  be  "appropriate"  for  the 
President  to  direct  a  private  corporation 
oi^anlzed  for  profit  to  pursue  a  course 
of  action  which  would  be  unprofitable  for 
the  corporation,  and  therefore  its  stock- 
holders, or  to  desist  frran  a  course  of  ac- 
tion? 

And  if  he  did  so.  where  is  the  language 
requiring  the  board  of  directors  to  obey? 
"Supervision"  which  the  President  con- 
sidered appropriate  might  be  considered 
Inappropriate  by  the  corporation. 

If  the  authors  of  section  201  (a)  (4) 
really  Intended  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  control  over  the  proposed-^pri- 
vate  corporation,  language  is  required 
which  explicitly  empowers  the  President 
to  issue  the  directions  or  orders  to  the 
corporation  and  which  explicitly  requires 
the  corporation  to  comply.  As  I  have 
said.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Intent  of  the  authors  was,  but  I 
rather  doubt  that  they  did  intend  to  au- 


thorise the  President  to  control  th«  {cor- 
poration. If  that  was  the  mteni 
language  used  faUs  to  accomplb. 
Any  such  effect  covld  be  achieved 
by  way  of  amendment.  Of  course, 
such  an  amendment  be  offered, 
tors  win  wtoh  to  consider  the  l_  .„ 
carefully  because,  if  the  Congress  may 
properly  authorise  the  President  to  Con- 
trol one  private  corporation  orgahlied 
for  the  profit  of  Its  stockholders,  it  oould 
legally  and  perhaps  properly  authbrize 
the  President  to  control  other  private 
corporations  organized  for  profit. 

This  demonstrates.  Mr.  PresWent. 
something  of  the  dilemma  in  which  jpro- 
ponents  of  the  pending  bill  find  them- 
selves. The  mission  of  the  proposedl  pri- 
vate eorporati<Hi  is  to  make  a  profit  for 
its  stockholders. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  organization  of 
corporations  for  the  profit  of  the  cor- 
porate stockholders.  That  is  a  part  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

However,  tJbis  mission  may  at  ttmes 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  (*jec- 
tives  of  our  foreign  policy,  as  invi^lved 
in  the  establishment  of  a  commuKiica- 
tions  satellite  system.  In  my  vlew.{  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  bill  does  not 
achieve  a  satisfactory  union  betwe^  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  the  profit 
motive  of  a  private  corporation. 

Thi.s  is  not  to  criticize  the  profit  mo- 
tive. I  applaud  it;  I  believe  in  it.  In 
private  life,  I  find  myself  motivated  TJ)y  it. 
But  because  I  believe  in  the  free  eiater- 
prise  system,  because  I  think  that  c^api- 
talism  and  the  profit  motive  act  as  stim- 
uli to  a  society  of  great  people,  that  does 
not  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  (Objec- 
tives of  all  the  American  people  an4  the 
objectives  of  the  UJ3.  Government  (with 
respect  to  this  vast  new  medium  of  <^om- 
mimication  can  properly  and  accurately 
be  measured  by  the  necessarily  less 
broad,  less  comprehensive  strictures  of 
a  proflt-and-loss  statement  of  a  private 
corporation.  That  is  the  nub  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Seiiator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows,  several  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
testified,  and  the  argument  was  made 
later  in  committee  itself,  that  exfiting 
private  corporations,  such  as  A.tTIi  T. 
have  extended  cables  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  |iave 
established  commimication  with  dther 
continents,  and  have  entered  into  Jiec- 
essary  arrangements  with  other  ooun- 
tries  in  order  to  make  such  commhni- 
cation  possible. 

So  it  has  been  argued  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  directs  his  arguiiient 
represents  no  new  departure  and  ojight 
not  to  be  an  occasion  for  concern. 

Having  these  arguments  in  mind,  can 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee state  whether  he  knows  of  a  lease 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  countrti^,  in 
connection  with  either  A.T.  &  T.  or  any 
other  company,  in  which  CongresSL  by 
statute,  has  conferred  upon  a  corpora- 
tion any  power  with  respect  to  negotiat- 
ing agreements  with  foreign  countries? 


Mr.  GORE.  I  know  of  none;  and 
former  Ambassador  Emast  Qross.  a 
former  legal  adviser  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, testified  that  there  were  no  prec- 
edents. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So  doM  not  thto  bUl 
represent  the  first  time  the  Congrsss  has 
undertaken  to  confer  expressly  upon  a 
private  corporation  the  right  to  enter 
into  negotiations  and  make  agreements 
with  foreign  countries,  the  Implications 
of  which  could  profoundly  affect  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  StaiesT 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  be  the  first  time, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  most  un- 
fortunate precedent. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  was  one  of  those  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  voted  against 
reporting  this  bill  favorably.  I  did  so 
for  reasons  different  from  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  minority  views.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  had  attached  to  the  com- 
mittee report — which  I  luiderstand  will 
be  available  to  the  Senate  later  today — 
a  statement  of  my  own  individual  views; 
and  in  them  I  express  the  same  concern 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  now 
expressing  with  respect  to  the  need  to 
safeguard  the  primacy  of  the  President 
and  his  State  Department  in  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  be  fully  forewarned  that 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  without  such  an 
amendment,  we  shall  be.  for  the  first 
time,  undertaking  to  confer  upon  a  pri- 
vate corporation  the  right  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  and  to  consummate  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  precedent  thus  established 
will  tend  to  weaken  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  particularly  witii  regard 
to  the  prerogative  of  ttie  President  to 
conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country. 

So  I  am  happy  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  supporting  his 
amendment;  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  it  the  serious  attention  it  deserves, 
and  will  proceed,  when  the  vote  is 
taken,  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished, brilliant,  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  He  has  expressed  a 
hope  about  which  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  comment.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  give  the  amend- 
ment the  serious  and  careful  consider- 
ation which  is  warranted  by  the  gravity 
of  the  issue.  However,  in  view  of  the 
existing  circumstances,  I  question 
whether  that  will  be  done.  Some  of  the 
administration  officials  downtown  feel 
that  the  administration  must  achieve  a 
victory  on  this  bill.  However,  Pyrrhic 
it  might  prove,  they  feel  that  the  Pres- 
ident must  win  a  victory  by  having  ttie 
bill  passed  without  any  amendments. 
For  some  reason,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  able  minority  leader 
feel  that  their  prestige  is  at  stake.  For 
one  reason  or  another  the  Government 
and  the  Senate  find  themselves  in  a  po- 
sition of  such  rigidity  that  I  question 
whether  there  Is  sufQclent  leeway  to 
make  possible  the  serious  consideration 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  pending 
amendment  deserves.  Certainly,  I  hope 
my  apprehensions  are  ill  founded. 
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The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  raised 
another  very  important  question.  He  has 
jwinted  out  t^tat  for  the  first  time  It  to 
proposed  that  Contress  pass  a  bill— and 
of  course,  th*)  bill  would  require  ap- 
proval by  the  President.  In  order  to  be 
enacted — which  would  delegate  to  a  pri- 
vate corporation  a  portion  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  under  the  Constitution, 
belongs  to  tht;  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Able 
lawyers  will  siiy  there  to  some  question 
whether  Congress  can  constitutionally 
do  that.  I  raise  the  question  with  my 
distinguished  and  able  friend:  How  to 
such  a  question  to  be  tested  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  if  the  Government  itself 
acquiesces  in  such  an  act?  What  party 
at  interest  would  go  before  the  Court 
with  that  question?  I  do  not  wish  here 
to  engage  in  a  lawyer's  argument  on  that 
point;  but  since  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  raised  a  pertinent  question,  I 
thought  I  would  point  out  that  in  the 
minds  of  those  of  us  who  contend  that 
a  portion  of  our  Nation's  sovereignty 
cannot  constitutionally  be  conferred 
upon  a  private  corporation,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  the  final  determination 
of  the  question  and  the  manner  of  its 
determination.  Furthermore,  if  that  is 
not  what  is  sought,  why  was  section  402 
stricken  out  and  section  402  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  inserted,  instead? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  first  question,  let 
me  state  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
to  have  a  constitutional  question  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  except  in 
connection  with  a  Justifiable  controversy 
which  has  been  brought  first  before  the 
inferior  Federal  courts,  and  subsequently 
has  been  api>ealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  final  determination. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
quite  properly  pointed  out,  it  would  seem 
highly  unlikely  that  any  situation  would 
arise  to  bring  this  question  into  the 
courts  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the 
constitutional  issue  properly  passed 
upon. 

So  not  only  is  it  proposed  that  we  do 
an  unprecedented  thing — and  certainly 
that  would  be  the  case  if  the  bill  is  not 
amended  in  this  way — but  it  is  also 
possible  that  any  question  as  to  consti- 
tutional propriety  could  not  later  be 
brought  before  the  Court.  So  we  would 
open  a  door  which  the  courts  could  not 
close,  and  do  ourselves  much  mischief 
In  the  years  ahead. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  question 
as  to  why  the  original  language  was 
changed,  let  me  state  that  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  provisions  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  clear  and  unequivocal  lan- 
guage of  the  first  bill— which  had  the 
endorsement  of  the  President — has  been 
obscured  by  the  substituted  provision 
which  clearly  strengthens  the  role  of  the 
corporation,  subjecting  it  to  rather 
dubious  control  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Secretary  of  State.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  one  needs  do  is 
read  these  two  provisions,  one  after  the 
other,  in  order  to  see  that  not  only  has 
the  power  of  the  State  Department  been 
watered  down,  but,  in  addition,  the  cor- 
poration has  been  given  full  control  to 
conduct  the  'business  negotiations" — 
whatever   that   term   may   mean — and 


would  need  only  to  Invite  the  advioe  of 
the  SUte  Department:  and  then  the 
Bute  Department  to  instructed  to  give 
whatever  advioe  the  corporation  re- 
quests. But  nothing  in  the  substitute 
language  makes  it  clear  that  the  SUte 
Department  retains  the  right  to  exercise 
final  Judgment  over  what  the  corpora- 
tion might  Interpret  to  be  business  ne- 
gotiations. 

It  to  hard  for  me  to  visualise  busi- 
ness negotiations  m  thto  field  of  com- 
munications in  space.  Mr.  President, 
that  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
broadest  and  gravest  implications  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country.  Nor  do 
I  think  the  defect  Is  cured  by  section 
201(a)(4),  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  well  pwinted  out, 
this  language  leaves  the  position  of  the 
President  and  his  State  Department  in 
considerable  ambiguity. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  leave  the 
President  in  a  position  of  ambiguity  with 
respect  to  his  right  to  direct  our  foreign 
poUcy.  When  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee says  that  we  are  asked  to  do  so  in 
order  that  the  President  may  achieve  a 
victory,  I  reply,  what  better  way  can  we 
see  to  It  that  the  President  wins  a  vic- 
tory than  to  insist  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  President's  original  language  in 
this  bill,  language  that  makes  perfectly 
clear  that  the  President  and  his  State 
Department  retain  the  prerogative  to 
direct  and  control  this  corporation  in 
whatever  negotiations '  may  occur  that 
implicate  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try? 

Restore  the  Presidents  language — 
that  Is  the  best  way  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  victory,  and  to  avoid  establishing 
a  precedent,  the  mischievous  scope  of 
which  we  cannot  possibly  foretell.  It  is 
a  dangerous  business. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  standing  up  for  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  that  is  consistent  with 
the  long  tradition  of  this  Government, 
and  which  conforms  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Constitution.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  generous,  eloquent,  and  able  remarks 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  hsl^ 
expressed.  I  only  wish,  Mr.  President, 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  could 
have  heard  the  erudite  statement  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  has  Just 
made  with  respect  to  the  issue  p>endlng 
before  the  Senate  in  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
liAiTscHEl  and  I  have  submitted. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator,  after  that 
very  elcxiuent  statement,  would  be  will- 
ing to  lend  to  the  amendment  the  pres- 
tige of  his  cosp>onsorshlp? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  lend  prestige  to 
the  amendment,  but  I  am  honored  by  the 
Invitation  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, and  I  am  happy  to  Join  In  cospon- 
sorlng  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  may  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  Prssldent. 
wUl  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  GORE.    Z  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Z  wtoh  to  com- 
mend the  dtotlngutohed  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennenee  and  the  dtotlngutohed 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  for  their 
sUtementB.  As  Iltotened  to  the  eloquent 
appeal  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  thought  of  another  great  Sen- 
ator from  the  great  State  of  Idaho  whom 
I  heard  as  I  sat  in  the  galleries  jrears 
ago,  Senator  Borah.  I  thought  that 
here  was  a  younger  man  from  Idaho, 
also  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  never  dreamed  the  day  would 
come  when  I  would  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  see  another  Borah 
coming  from  that  State  to  lend  hto  elo- 
quence and  leadership  to  hto  body. 

I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee,  but, 
as  I  have  been  here  day  after  day  and 
watched  the  two  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee lead  the  fight  to  save  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  this  great 
heritage,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  a 
Texan,  of  two  other  great  Tennesseeans 
who.  in  1836,  led  the  revolution  m  Texas, 
first  to  establish  it  as  in  iitdependent 
nation,  and  then  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 
I  think  of  Davy  Crockett  and  Sam  Hous- 
ton and  the  great  contributions  that 
were  made  to  the  history  of  Texas  by 
those  two  great  men  from  Tennessee. 

Now,  in  Senator  Gore  and  in  Senator 
Kefauver  we  have  two  other  great  lead- 
ers, fighting,  not  to  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent's power,  but  to  restore  it;  and  the 
victory  will  be  for  the  President  only  if 
the  amendment  for  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  fighting  today  pre- 
vails. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Ccxnmlttee,  is  conversant  with 
the  procedure  and  precedents  of  the  past. 

In  the  colloquy  had  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  they  just  developed  the  fact 
that  never  before  in  our  history  has  the 
Senate  been  asked  to  vote  away  to  a 
private  corporation  the  power  to  negoti- 
ate with  foreign  nations.  That  power 
belongs  to  the  Executive,  but  the  Senate 
has  the  power  to  ratify  treaties.  The 
Senate  is  asked  to  vote  away  to  a  private 
corporation  the  power  of  negotiating 
with  foreign  nations. 

I  want  to  refer  to  Executive  K,  87th 
Congress,  1st  session,  which  was  an  In- 
ternational Convention  for  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea.  That  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  87th  Congress.  It  exemplifies  what 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  have  stated  here — 
that  In  the  past,  althoiigh  private  ad- 
visers have  gone  to  these  international 
conventions,  the  negotiation  has  been 
conducted  by  officers  of  the  Government. 
The  convention  I  have  mentioned  was 
attended  by  65  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  As  is  recited  in  the  docu- 
ment I  hold  in  my  hand,  the  convention 
was  brought  about  by  the  colUsion  be- 
tween the  liner  Stockholm  and  the 
Andrea  Doria,  when  they  collided  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nantucket  Lightship,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  50  people  lost  their  lives 
and  the  Andrea  Doria  sank. 
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They  wane  fine,  new  alilps,  but  It  was 
diaeovend  that  the  Oonmttloii  of  IMS 
for  Safety  of  Uf e  at  Sea  was  ob0olet& 
So  the  aeafarlnff  natloDS  of  the  world 
agreed  on  a  new  eanrentton  because  of 
what  h^vened  in  that  eolUaton  between 
the  Stockholm  and  Andrea  Doria,  which 
showed  that  new  regulatioos  and  equip- 
ment were  needed. 

This  Nation  was  represented  by  65 
persons  at  the  convention  and  there  were 
74  persons  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
was  a  great  international  convention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Mr.  President,  the  names  of  the 
delegates  representing  the  United  States, 
taken  from  page  20  of  the  report.  I 
Shan  not  put  the  whole  convention  in 
the  Rscou.  in  the  interest  of  spctce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pbr  the  Oovemment  of  the  TTnited  States 
of  Americ»:  Alfred  C.  Richmond.  R.  T.  Mer- 
rill. Robert  T.  Bartley.  Jobn  P.  Comstock. 
Irving  T.  Duke.  Arthur  Randolph  Oatewood. 
Henry  T.  JeweU,  Vlto  L.  Runo.  Lyndon  Spen- 
cer, Charles  P.  Murphy,  Albert  J.  Carpenter, 
John  W.  Heck,  Robert  I.  Price.  Archibald  H. 
MeComb.  Jr..  Oacar  C.  B.  Wev,  William  O. 
AUen.  Harry  J.  Parker.  Charles  B.  Smith. 
Ben  H.  Davis.  George  C.  Stelnman,  Paul  A. 
Luts,  Stewart  Springer,  Joseph  A.  Cerlna, 
William  O.  WsU.  Edward  O.  Magennls, 
Charges  M.  Robertson,  Wajrna  Mason,  Curtis 
B.  Plummer,  Duncan  D.  Peters,  W.  K.  Smith, 
X.  M.  WriMter.  John  C.  Neldermalr.  R.  R. 
Waeache,  Oeorge  R.  Jacobs.  Harold  R.  Wood- 
yard.  Jcmathan  A.  Slsson,  E.  E.  Bensenberg. 
M.  a.  Forrest,  Owen  H.  Oakley,  James  B. 
Robertson.  Jr..  Maurice  J.  Scanlon. 

Ifr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  excerpt  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  two  plenipotenti- 
aries who  actually  signed  the  treaty  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  which  ap- 
pear on  page  26  of  the  list — ^namely, 
Adm.  Alfred  C.  Richmond.  Commandant 
of  the  UJ9.  Coast  Guard,  and  Robert  T. 
Merrill.  Chief  of  the  Shipping  Division, 
Department  of  State— be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<wo, 
as  follows: 

The  Uhlted  Stotes  of  America:  Adm.  Al- 
fred C.  Richmond,  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard;  Mr.  Robert  T.  MerrUl, 
Chief  of  the  Shipping  Division,  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  chart 
appearing  at  page  276  of  the  convention, 
showing  how  the  U.S.  delegation  was 
made  up.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of  the 
delegation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RwooKD,  as  follows: 

VA.  DEUOATioif  TO  SOLAS  Con>«ukck.  IMO 

SBCSKTAaiAT 

Coordinator:  Capt.  Albert  J.  Carpenter 
(T7B.  Coast  Otiard) . 

Technical  secretary:  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  L 
Price  (UB.  Coast  Guard). 

Bseretary  of  delegation:  Mr.  Maurice  J 
acanloa  <Sta«e). 

iismsii   raoviazoMs  comcrTTZB 
Adm.   Alfred    O.    Richmond.   VS.   Coast 
Guard   (Oommandant.  UJ9.  Coast  Guard), 
chalnnan  of  dslsgatlon. 


ttr.  Robert  T.  MerrUl  (Chief.  Sapping 
mTWon.  State  Department),  vice  cMlrmaa 
ot  delegation.  j 

Delegates:  Mr.  Robert  T.  Bartley  ipcc). 
Mr.  John  P.  Comstock  (ShlpbuUders*  jcoun- 
cU) .  Rear  Adm.  ITvlng  T.  Duke  (IT A  Navy, 
retired),  Mr.  Arthur  Oatewood  (AB|i).  Mr. 
Vlto  L.  Russo  (Maritime  Admlnlstmtlon ) , 
Rear  Adm.  Henry  T.  JeweU  (U5.  I  Coast 
Guard). 

Advisers:  Capt.  Albert  J.  Carpentee  (U.S. 
Coast  Guard),  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Casey  (^ijlmeri- 
can  Merchant  Marine  Institute),  iJb.  Ben 
H.  Davis  (State).  Rear  Adm.  Walter  o]  Ford. 
UB.  Navy  (retired)  (Maritime  AdmKilstra- 
tlon) ,  Mr.  George  R.  Jacobs  (State) ,  Mt  Alex 
Kerr  (Lykes  Lines),  Mr.  Leigh  R.  sinford 
(Shipbuilders'  Council),  Vice  Adm.  X^don 
Spencer  (U.S.  Coast  Guard,  retired),  (Lake 
Carriers  Association) . 

COMUnTEE  ON  CONSTRtJCTlON 

Mr.  John  P.  Comstock  (ShlpbsJUdcrs" 
Council),  chairman.  Advisers:  Mr.  EdjKrln  K. 
Benzenberg  (Gibbs  Se  Cox),  Mr.  MatU^ew  O. 
Forrest  (Gibbs  St  Cox),  Mr.  John  W.,  Heck 
(ABS),  Comdr.  Archibald  H.  McComb  (U.S. 
Coast  Guard) .  Mr.  John  C.  Nledermalrl  naval 
architect).  Mr.  Owen  H.  Oakley  (U.S.! Navy, 
Bureau  of  Ships) ,  Lt.  Comdr.  Rot>ert  11  Price 
(U.S.  Coast  Guard),  Mr.  James  B.  Robtortson 
(U.S.  Coast  Guard) .  Mr.  Vlto  L.  Russo  (Mari- 
tlme  Administration),  Rear  Adm.  HaSert  C. 
Shepheard  (UJ3.  Ctoast  Guard,  retired) 
(AMMI),  Lt.  Comdr.  Jonathan  A.  Cisson 
(U.8.  Navy)  (Bureau  of  Ships),  domdr. 
George  C.  Stelnman  (U.S.  Coast  Ouatq). 

Subcommittees  on  aubdivision,  atabilitp,  and 
watertight  integrity 

Mr.  Comstock,  spokesman;  Mr.  Forrest,  Mr. 
Nledermair.  Mr.  Oakley,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Price,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Ruasci  Rear 
Admiral  Shepheard,  Lieutenant  Comiii[ander 
Slsson. 

Subcommittee  on  machinery  and  eleatirical 
Mr.    Heck.    spMSkesman;    Commanded   Mc- 
Comb.  Lieutenant  Commander  Price.  Com- 
mander Stelnman. 

Subcommittee  on  fire  protection\ 
Mr.  Benzenberg.  spokesman;    Coouaknder 
McComb.  Lieutenant  Commander  Price,  Com- 
mander Stelnman.  i 

COM&UTTXE    ON    Un    SAVING    APFLIANtJES 

Rear  Adm.  Henry  T.  Jewell,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  (Chief,  Office  of  Merchant  Marine 
Safety),  chairman.  Advisers:  Mr.  Will^m  G. 
Allen  (Maritime  Administration) ,  Mr.  Cftarles 
E.  Hoch  (U.S.  Navy-MSTS),  Mr.  Ledjle  H. 
Quackenbush  (States  Marine  Lines). 

COltttirrKa  on  KADIOTELXCaAPHT  AVb 
BAOIOTKLZPHONT  ' 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Bartley  (Commissioner, 
FCC),  chairman.  Advisers:  Mr.  Wayn»  Ma- 
son (RCA),  Mr.  Duncan  D.  Peters  (JfCC), 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Phillips  (American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute).  Mr.  Curtis  B.  Pli^iner 
(FCC).  Lt.  William  E.  Smith  (UB.  boast 
Guard),  Mr,  William  R.  Steinberg  (Amlfican 
Radio  Association).  Mr.  M.  H.  Striehartz 
(American  Radio  Association),  Mr.  Q.  G. 
Thommen  (Mackay  Radio).  Mr.  Harold  R. 
Woodyaxd  (FCC). 

COlIMrrTES  ON  SATETT  OF  NAVIGATIo4 

Rear  Adm.  Irving  T.  Duke  (U.S.  Navt,  re- 
tired) (Office  of  Chief.  Naval  Operations), 
chairman.  Advisers:  Capt.  B.  B.  BadUton 
(UB.  Lines).  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Cerlna  (National 
Cargo  Bureau) ,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Johnson  !(U.S. 
Weather  Biireau) ,  Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  A.  Lute 
(U.S.  Coast  Guard).  Capt.  Edward  J.  Mttgen- 
nla  (UB.  Navy)  (JAG) .  Capt.  Harry  J.  Parker 
(National  Cargo  Bureau).  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Phillips  (American  Merchant  Marine  Ikisti- 
tute).  Capt.  Charles  M.  Rol>€rtson  (US. 
Navy)  (CNO).  Rear  Adm.  Halert  C.  fihep- 
heard  (UB.  Coast  Guard,  retired)  (AliMl) 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Smith  (UB.  Coast  Guard),.  Mr' 
Stewart  Springer  (Pish  and  Wildlife).  <;apt. 


Russell  R.  Waescbe  (UB.  Coast  Guard).  Mr. 
WUUam  G.  Watt  (UB.  Navy-Hydro).  Com- 
modors  Edward  M.  Webster  (UB.  Coast 
Guard,  retired)  (Radio  Technical  Com- 
mand). Capt.  Oscar  C.  B.  Wev  (UB.  Oout 
Guard). 

Subcommittee  on  grain  and  ore 
Captain  Parker,  spokesman;  Ci4>taln  Back- 
ston.  Mr.  Cerlna.  Mr.  Fleming.  Rear  Admiral 
Shepheard. 

Subcommittee  on  safety  of  navigation 
Captain    Wev.    spokesman;    Mr.    Johnson, 
Lieutenant   Commander    Lutz,   Mr.   Phlllljw, 
Captain  Robertson.  Mr.  Springer,  Mr.  Watt! 
Commodore  Webster. 

Subcommittee  on  collision  rules 
Captain    Magennls,    spokesman;     Captain 
Wev,  Captain  Robertson,  Mr.  Springer. 

Subcommittee  on  dangerous  good* 
Mr.  Smiith,  spokesman;  Captain  Backston, 
Mr.  Cerina,  Rear  Admiral  Shepheard.  Captain 
Waesche. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NVCLXAX  POWEB 

Mr.  Arthur  Oatewood  (vice  president-engi- 
neer, American  Bureau  of  Shipping),  chair- 
man. Advisers:  Dr.  CUfford  K,  Beck  (A£C). 
Dr.  William  M.  Breazeale  (Balscock  St  Wil- 
cox), Mr.  John  M.  Dempsey  (States  Marine 
Lines) ,  Mr.  David  W.  Fleming  (States  Marine 
Lines),  Capt.  Leonard  R.  Hardy  (UB.  Navy) 
(CNO),  Mr.  Harborough  I.  Llll  (New  York 
ShlpbuUdlng  Co. ) .  Mr.  Douglas  C.  ^Mtr-unnmrf 
(Geo.  A.  Sharp  Co.) .  Capt.  Charles  P.  Mtirphy 
(U.S.  Coast  Guard),  Mr.  Donald  J.  Nelson 
(Public  Health  Service) .  Mr.  David  H.  Spccht 
(Maritime  Administration- AEC) ,  Comdr. 
George  C.  Stelnman  (U.S.  Coast  Guard).  Mr. 
E.  Kemper  Sullivan  (Maritime  Adminlstra- 
tion-AEC),  Mr.  James  O.  Terrill  (Public 
Health  Service). 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  chart  shows 
that  the  delegation  was  headed  by  the 
Chairman,  Adm.  Alfred  C.  Richmond. 
Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Quard,  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  was  Robert  T.  Mer- 
rill. Chief  of  the  Shipping  Division  of  the 
State  Department. 

It  shows  the  names  of  the  six  delegates 
who  accompanied  them  and  their  ad- 
visers. It  shows  other  advisers  from  ship 
lines  and  private  business  were  there  as 
advisers,  but  that  the  official  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  State  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  the  way  it  Is  done;  and  if  we 
had  an  international  convention,  reserv- 
ing Uiis  right  for  the  President,  doubtless 
the  companies  would  have  advisers.  Just 
as  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  shipping 
convention.  But  there  is  a  differeru;e 
between  being  an  adviser,  seeing  what 
technically  can  be  done,  and  conducting 
negotiations.  In  that  convention  there 
were  shipowners  and  representatives 
there  who  knew  sometlilng  alwut  navi- 
gation, but  there  was  no  attempt  to  take 
away  from  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  power  to  negotiate 
treaties. 

AU  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  ask- 
ing is  that  the  same  power  be  preserved 
to  the  President,  as  the  Cozutitution  of 
the  United  States  provides.  Represent- 
atives of  AT.  b  T.  and  I.T.  t  T.  would 
go  along,  named  as  delegates  by  the  Pres- 
ident, but  when  it  came  to  signing  treat- 
ies, only  officers  of  the  United  States, 
with  their  full  time  dedicated  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  could  sign 
the  treaties  as  plenipotentiaries. 
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There  are  ample  precedents  for  how 
to  negotiate  treaties  when  expert  advice 
is  needed. 

There  were  named  85  delegates  from 
this  Nation.  74  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 12  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  26  from  Norway,  49  from 
the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Oermany,  and 
26  from  Japan.  Apparently  it  depended 
somewhat  upon  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion as  to  how  many  were  named. 

With  respect  to  the  signing  of  treaties, 
only  the  officials  of  the  governments  had' 
the  power  to  bind  the  governments. 

It  would  be  strtmge  and  anomalous  to 
take  that  power  away  from  the  Govern- 
ment and.  Instead  of  permitting  repre- 
sentatives of  private  businesses  to  act 
only  as  advisers,  to  give  to  them  the  Gov- 
ernment power,  such  as  Is  proposed. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Seiiator 
from  Tennessee  for  bringing  to  us  his 
knowledge,  acquired  from  many  yea/s  of 

service  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  He  has  served  ably  in  re- 
spect to  the  treatymaking  functions  of 
the  Senate. 

We  should  not  give  to  a  private  or- 
ganization the  power  provided  under  the 
Constitution  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  with  reference  to  treaties,  as 
we  are  now  asked  to  do,  to  permit  a 
private  corporaticai  to  make  treaties  on 
its  own. 

The  proposal  attempts  to  delegate  the 
power  of  the  Government,  which  is  ir- 
revocably, by  the  Constitution,  vested 
in  the  President  and  in  the  Senate.  We 
are  asked  to  give  that  power  to  a  private 
corporation.  This  Is  something  the 
Founding  Fathers  would  never  have 
considered.  What  would  Jefferson.  Mad- 
ison. Franklin,  and  Washington  have 
thought  of  that  kind  of  a  proposal,  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  senior  Soiator  from  Texas 
that  this  right,  this  privilege,  this  power 
which  the  pending.'  bill  proposes  to  vest 
in  the  corporation,  to  negotiate  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  is  not  to  be 
exercised  for  national  purposes  but,  in- 
stead, for  the  profit  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  proposed  corporation.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  the  United  States 
would  seriously  consider  taking  such  an 
action. 

The  issue  is  squarely  Joined  by  the 
pending  amendmeiit.  In  my  opinion,  no 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  in 
a  hearing  before  a  committee  and  no 
exchange  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  can 
obliterate  the  clejir  and  unmistakable 
legislative  history  on  this  issue.  If  the 
Senate  votes  down  the  pending  amend- 
ment, then  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  wiU  be  given  at  best  an 
ambiguous  position,  and  at  worst— which 
I  believe  would  be  the  fact — a  second- 
ary position  in  the  many  international 
negotiations  which  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  into  being  a  global  satellite  com- 
munications system. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  have  referred 
to  section  403  as  bcdng  available  to  the 
Government  to  compel  the  corporation 
to  conform  its  (v«rations  with  official 
Government  policy  in  case  there  should 
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be  a  disagreement.  Section  403  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  go  into  court  to  seek 
an  injunction  to  compel  the  corpcuution 
to  ccxnply  with  the  terms  of  the  act 
But  the  mission  of  the  corporation,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  make  a  profit.  Could 
the  corporation,  under  this  provision,  be 
enjoined  to  follow  a  course  of  action 
which  would  be  unprofitable?  What 
would  be  the  outcome  of  litigation  based 
ujwn  a  contention  that  the  corporation 
refused  to  comply  u-ith  the  "supervision" 
of  the  President  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  20 1(  a )  ( 4 )  ?  Distinguished  attorneys 
appearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  suggested  that  the 
outcome  would  be  uncertain  and  that, 
even  should  the  outcome  be  In  favor  of 
the  Oovernment.  it  would  Indeed  be  a 
cumbersome  and  anomalous  way  to  seek 
to  Implement  the  foreign  policy  formu- 
lated by  the  President  of  the  United 
states  m  accordance  with  his  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  raised  this  Issue  previously  during 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
in  large  measure  for  study  of  this  prx)b- 
lem  and  for  correction  of  this  defect  in 
the  bill  that  I  sought  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  observe  that  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State,  in  appear- 
ing before  the  committee  in  his  testi- 
mony, undertook  to  place  a  construction 
on  the  language  to  which  I  have  referred 
which  would  be  most  favorable  to  the 
rights  of  the  Government.  I  must  say 
that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  some 
of  the  assertions  made  by  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  language  which 
is  now  in  the  bill. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  my  view  that  the  pri- 
macy of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  conduct  of  international 
negotiations  must  be  upheld  in  every 
respect. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  the  legislative 
history  of  section  402  as  it  now  stands. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ommended a  provision  which  would 
clearly  reserve  to  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Department  of  State,  au- 
thority to  exercise  full  control  over  the 
conduct  of  international  negotiations  an. 
matters  affecting  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  will  be  involved  in 
establishment  of  a  satellite  communica- 
tions system.  The  language  recom- 
mended by  the  President  was  stricken 
from  the  bill.  In  its  place  we  find 
language  which  transfers  the  initiative 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  proposed  corporation,  and  author- 
izes this  corporation  to  proceed  to  nego- 
tiate merely  upon  advising  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  its  intentions.  The 
langiiage  in  the  bill  does  not  even  require 
specifically  that  the  notice  be  given  in 
advance.  It  merely  provides  that  when- 
ever the  corporation  shall  enter  into 
negotiations  it  shall  advise  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

For  what  purpose  was  the  original 
language  stricken.  Mr.  President,  if  not 
to  weaken  the  hand  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stotes? 

It  may  well  be,  Mr.  President,  that 
after  a  satellite  communications  system 
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is  established  and  in  operation  there  may 
be  matters  to  be  negotiated  by  the  na- 
tions participating  in  the  system  which 
are  minor  in  nature  and  which  would 
not  materially  affect  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  Stotes.  This  will  not  be 
true  of  the  initial  negotiations,  but  it 
could  be  true  with  respect  to  some  sub- 
sequent negotiations  after  the  system  is 
in  operation.  Under  the  language  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  the  Govern- 
ment could  permit  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion to  negotiate  on  matters  that  were 
purely  "business."  The  question  is: 
"Where  rests  the  power  to  decide 
whether  a  given  matter  to  be  negotiated 
so  affects  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Stotes  as  to  require  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  negotiations?"  Under  the  lan- 
guage recommended  by  the  President  the 
authority  to  make  that  decision  would 
Clearly  lie  with  the  Govemmcnt  Under 
the  language  in  the  bill  the  proposed 
corporation  would  have  the  initiative, 
and  no  such  right  would  be  clearly  le- 
served  to  the  Government. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bUl  the  cor- 
poration could  proceed  to  negotiate  with 
anyone — the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  or 
our  friends  in  EniroF>e,  or  with  any  na- 
tion. And  let  me  remind  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  President,  that  when  the  corpora- 
tion negotiates,  its  mission  will  be  to 
conclude  an  agreement  that  will  insure 
a  profit  for  its  stockholders.  That  ob- 
jective might,  or  might  not.  be  clearly 
consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  defect 
in  the  bill.  In  my  view,  the  authority  to 
control  the  conduct  of  international  ne- 
gotiations which  affect  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  Stotes  in  the  space  com- 
munications field  must  clearly  and  un- 
equlvocably  rest  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  must  rely  on  the 
President  of  the  United  Stotes  In  the 
area  of  foreign  policy  to  promote  the  na- 
tional Interest,  including  the  interesto  of 
the  proposed  corporation.  We  cannot 
safely  rely  upon  the  management  of  a 
proposed  corporation,  whose  ofBcials  are 
not  named  and  whose  mission  is  to  make 
a  profit  for  its  stockholders,  to  promote 
and  protect  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  Stotes. 

This  defect  In  the  bill  can  be  cor- 
rected, Mr.  President,  by  restoring  to  the 
bill  the  language  recommended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stotes.  The 
language  is  explicit.  The  language  is  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stotes  and  the  practice  of  our 
Republic  through  many,  many  years. 

I  urge  Soiators  to  consider  this  most 
carefully  in  the  exercise  of  their  indi- 
vidual responsibilities  as  Monbers  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague 
upon  his  very  fine  argument  and  upon 
the  presentotlon  of  the  amendment. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  it,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  negotiated  by  the  President 
through  the  Stote  Department  We 
cannot  afford  to  abandon  our  Constitu- 
tion, our  historical  bases  and  preoedents. 
a.v>lgnlng  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
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States  to  a  mriyate  corporation  to  nego- 
tiate with  other  nations  in  international 
affairs. 

(At  this  point  lirs.  Nxttbkrgbr  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  BCadam  President, 
not  only  is  it  not  proper,  but  also  it  is 
unthinkable  to  assign  and  delegate  the 
treatymakliig  powers  of  the  United 
States  to  a  private  corporation.  It  is 
equally  unthinkable  to  believe  that  the 
interests  of  a  private  corporation  would 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
states.  The  private  corporation's  in- 
terests might  not  be— in  most  instances 
might  not  be — the  same  as  the  Interests 
of  the  Oovenunent  of  the  United  States. 

We  oui^t  to  examine  what  are  the 
interests  of  the  private  corporation  to 
which  we  are  asked  to  delegate  the  sov- 
ereign power  to  n^otiate  with  foreign 
governments.  We  know  that  among 
the  corporations  most  interested  are 
A.T.  ft  T..  RCA,  LT.  Ii  T.,  the  big  com- 
munications carrier.  There  is  not  any 
question  that  if  the  power  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  negotiations  is  delegated 
to  the  corporation  It  would  be  domi- 
nated by  A.T.  ft  T.,  which,  of  course, 
has  many  fine  and  able  people  working 
for  it.  The  interests  of  the  corporation 
may  not  be.  and  are  not  likely  to  be,  the 
same  as  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  to  say  something  now  about 
A.T.  ft  T. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  that  when  a  big 
Government  giveaway  is  about  to  be  con- 
summated, if  one  looks  long  enough  and 
hard  enough  he  will  find  one  or  more  of 
the  recipient's  employees,  agents  or 
friends  boring  from  within.  This  is  par- 
ticularly easy  in  the  case  of  space  com- 
munications, because  the  Government  is 
already  honeycombed  with  A.T.  ft  T. 
"alumni" 

A  good  example  of  how  the  wrong  bees 
get  in  the  honeycomb  was  the  Dixon- 
Yates  giveaway  proposal.  There,  after  a 
lot  of  digging,  we  unearthed  Mr.  Adolph 
Wenzel,  who,  simultaneously  was  work- 
ing for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
First  Boston  Corp.,  an  agent  for  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  Yates.  This  revelation  put 
an  ax  handle  through  the  spokes  of  that 
deal. 

The  size  of  the  proposed  giveaway  of 
space  communications  to  A.T.  &  T.,  and 
others,  accompanied  by  the  most  intense 
lobbying  activity  in  history  by  A.T.  ft  T., 
led  me  to  wondering  whether  the  ex- 
pected agent  or  agents  might  not  also 
be  lurking  in  the  shadows  in  this  case. 
I  remembered  the  scandal  that  broke  in 
1958  at  the  Celler  committee  hearings  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  it 
was  revealed  how  A.T.  ft  T.  had  managed 
to  get  its  antitrust  siUt  settled. 

In  brief,  what  happened  is  this:  Dr. 
Mervin  Kelly,  president  of  A.T.  ft  T.'s 
Bell  Laboratories,  was  also  an  adviser  to 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Charles 
K  Wilson.  Dr.  Kelly  wrote  a  memoran- 
dum to  Secretary  Wilson,  at  the  request 
of  Wilson's  Deputy  Secretary,  outlining 
why  the  Department  of  Justice's  suit 
against  A.T.  ft  T.— for  the  divorcement 
of  its  manufacturing  subsidiary,  West- 
em  Eleetrlo — should  be  dropped  Mr 
Wilson  then  put  the  memo  in  letter  form 


almost  identically,  signed  it,  andi  sent  it 
to  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  B»ownell. 
In  due  time,  the  Justice  Dep«rtment 
agreed  to  a  consent  decree  in  which 
Western  Electric  was  neither  dlivorced 
from  A.T.  &  T.  nor  forced  to  conipete  in 
supplying  hardware  to  A.T.  &  T.;  it  was, 
in  short,  a  complete  victory  for  A.T.  & 
T.— and  Dr.  Kelly. 

Guess  what.  Dr.  Kelly  is  back  in 
town — this  time  as  an  adviser  aitt  NASA 
rather  than  the  Defense  Departa^ent.  I 
did  not  learn  of  this  fact  until  vjery  re- 
cently, and  I  do  not  yet  know  iexactly 
what  he  is  doing  at  NASA,  except  Sena- 
tors may  be  sure  that  he  is  veafy  busy 
pusliing  the  interest  of  A.T.  &  T. 

All  I  know  at  this  time  is  that  he  is 
working  on  space  communicatioiis  sat- 
ellites. His  very  presence  as  a  govern- 
ment adviser,  however,  came  as  ^  shock 
in  view  of  his  past  activities.  Maybe 
we  should  appoint  a  convicted  price-fix- 
ing executive  as  an  adviser  to  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division. 

I  also  find  that  Dr.  Kelly  is  ncjt  alone 
in  the  current  membership  of  the  "So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  A.T.  kl.i^  Gov- 
ernment." But  maybe  I  should  go  back 
and  explain  how  I  discovered  Dr.  Kelly's 
return  to  Washington. 

When  the  Senate  Antitrust  atid  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  began  its  Jtivesti- 
gation  into  the  anticompetitive  aspects 
of  proposals  for  commercial  space  sat- 
ellites, I  wrote  all  of  the  interaiational 
common  carriers  and  General  Tdtphone 
ft  Telegraph  and  asked  them  for  the 
names  of  persons  on  loan  to  the  Gov- 
ernment who  were  working  in  (she  field 
of  space  communications. 

A.T.  ft  T.'s  reply  was  prompt  and 
brief.  It  listed  only  two  persoolis.  Mr. 
D.  P.  Ling  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Pierce.  How- 
ever, one  of  these  names  rang  a  bell 
with  me.  I  recalled  seeing  a  statement 
earlier  this  year  by  Dr.  Pierce  which  was 
exceedingly  critical  of  the  U.3,  space 
communications  efforts.  If  what  he  said 
is  correct,  we  are  in  deep  trouble.  I  also 
wondered  about  the  propriety  as  iwell  as 
the  accuracy  of  his  remarks.  1  h£id  a 
member  of  my  staff  look  up  the  state- 
ment. It  is  entitled  "Stringent  Missile 
Standard  Held  Key  to  Com  Succ6$s"  and 
was  published  in  the  Electronic  News  on 
March  5  of  this  year.  I  was  pjarticu- 
larly  interested  that  a  Defense  Ipepart- 
ment  adviser  would  publicly  question 
and  disparge  "the  goals  and  chances  for 
success  of  the  Army  Advent  prcfgram." 

Madam  President,  the  other  ckiy  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  he  said 
that  the  same  Dr.  Pierce,  presimiably 
while  advising  here  for  the  Goveihment. 
told  him  that  his  great  problem  with 
A.T.  ft  T.  in  getting  the  Telstali  going 
was  not  a  question  of  technical  details, 
but  was  concerned  with  legislative  ques- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  Goverhment, 
working  for  Telstar  and  A.T.  &  T.  was 
having  trouble  with  legislative  Retails, 
apparently  trying  to  persuade  or  influ- 
ence Members  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  writing  to  the  com- 
munication carriers.  I  also  wrote  to  a 
number  of  Government  agencies  engaged 
in  space  commimications  work  and  asked 


them  for  the  names  of  employees  who 
were  employed  by  A.T.  ft  T.  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries currently  or  in  the  past. 

The  date  on  the  substantive  reply  from 
NASA  is  June  13, 1962.  It  is  In  this  letter 
that  Dr.  Kelly  is  listed  as  consultant, 
space  program  planning  and  poUcy.  As 
I  said  earlier.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
investigate  into  the  details  of  his  activi- 
ties, with  respect  to  space  satellite  com- 
munications, but  I  am  sure  he  is  taking  1 
an  active  part  for  A.T.  ft  T.  ! 

My  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  letter  from  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  of  the  name  of  Dr. 
Brockway  McMillan,  an  A.T.  ft  T.  man, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Research  and  Development,  a  most 

important  position  in  the  Air  Force 

head  of  their  entire  research  and  devel- 
opment program— a  most  important  and 
massive  program. 

Regardless  of  ability  of  Dr.  McMillan, 
this  seemed  an  odd  spot  to  pick  for  a 
man  who  had  spent  most  of  his  adult 
life  at  Bell  Labs.  Yet.  he  had  been 
routinely  cleared  by  the  Senate. 

He  was  with  Bell  Laboratories  from 
1946  until  1961.  He  then  came  to  take 
up  the  important  job  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  for  Research  and 
Development. 

Dr.  McMillan's  name  did  not  appear  in 
the  brief  list  of  two  p>ersons  submitted  by 
AT.  &  T. ;  but,  my  request  of  A.T.  ft  T. 
could  be  interpreted  in  a  very  narrow 
way  as  not  to  require  submission  of  his 
name.  However,  its  omission  also 
seemed  curious,  as  Dr.  McMillan  oc- 
cupied, by  far.  the  most  prominent 
position  of  all  AT.  &  T.  employees  and 
"alumni."  and  he  had  worked  at  Bell 
Labs  continuously  from  1946  until  1961. 

I  assumed,  because  of  his  recent  past 
and  constant  connection  with  A.T.  ft  T., 
that  Dr.  McMillan  would  disqualify  him- 
self from  all  decisions  involving  A.T.  ft 
T..  Western  Electric,  and  Bell  Labs.  To 
confirm  this.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  let  me  review  documents 
and  manuscripts  by  Dr.  McMillan,  as 
Assistant  Secretary,  sind  relating  to  space 
communications. 

I  was  able  to  make  this  review  only 
recently.  I  made  the  request  and  have 
reviewed  most  of  the  documents,  includ- 
ing two  very  important  ones. 

What  did  I  find? 

Much  to  my  amazement.  I  found  that 
Dr.  McMillan  not  only  did  not  disqualify 
himself  from  decisions  bearing  on  A.T. 
ft  T.,  he  has  also  deliberately  and 
gratuitously  gone  out  of  his  way  to  help 
A.T.  ft  T.  with  the  low-orbit  Telstar 
system  and  disparage  the  efforts  of 
AT.  ft  T.'s  competitors  who  want  to 
develop  a  synchronous  system. 

Before  that,  when  he  was  still  with 
Bell  Laboratories,  he  had  testified  and 
filed  a  statement  with  the  FCC.  in  which 
he,  with  other  A.T.  ft  T.  employees,  dis- 
cussed the  space  problems  in  which 
AT.  &  T.  is  interested. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  Dr. 
McMillan  has  acted  out  of  pure  motives 
or  bad  motives. 

I  do  not  know  if  he  consciously  to- 
tended  to  help  A.T.  &  T. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  he  acted 
to  help  the  Air  Force  in  its  white-hot 
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feud  with  the  Army  over  the  develop- 
ment of  the  space  communlcaticMu  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  know,  howerer.  that  with  his 
background.  It  fcj  shoe^big  to  UnA  him 
taking  an  aethre  role  In  furthering  the 
fortunes  of  A.T.  ft  T.  and  spiking  those 
of  its  competitors,  and  In  dl8i}aragln« 
the  Advent  projjram.  the  synchronous 
satellite  proposal. 

It  is  possible  that  Dr.  McMillan  has 
only  exercised  bad  Judgment.  That  is 
possible.  He  has  taken  A.T.  &  T.'s  side 
both  In  advocating  a  low-orblt  system 
and  in  advocatmg  that  the  Ooverxmient 
at  least  indh^tly  help  A.T.  ft  T.  In  its 
low-orWt  Telstar  syston. 

I  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  these 
memorandimM,  but  I  do  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  know  the  details.    In  order  to 
do  that,  at  this  dme  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  clear  thi;  galleries  and  to  have 
them  read  to  tho  Senate  confidentially 
On  May  21.  1962.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  McMillan,  the  man  from 
AT.  ft  T.,  sent  a  memorandum  to  the 
IMrector  of  Defense.  Research  and  De- 
velopment,    Department    of    Defense, 
which  In  substance  had  this  proposal:' 
That  the  Air  Ftjrce  should  spend  ap- 
proximately $1,360,000  of  Its  funds  actu- 
ally to  assist  A.T.  ft  T.  In  the  Telstar 
program:  that  the  funds  were  to  be  used 
for  the  leashig  from  I.T.  ft  T.  of  two 
portable  groimd  stations.  <me  of  which 
was  to  be  transported  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  by  the  Air  Force.    The  Air 
Force  was  to  participate  in  the  Ttelstar 
operations.    The  Air  Force  funds  would 
be    made    available    hy    reprogramlng 
funds  already  appropriated  to  the  Air 
Force.     The  Air  Force  would  not  only 
lease  the  ground  stations  and  transport 
the  one  station  to  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, but  would  also  operate  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Air  Force.  A.T.  ft  T 
and  IT.  ft  T.    A  part  of  the  proposal  was 
for  a  coordinating  team  consisting  of 
AT.  ft  T..  I.T.  ft  T..  and  the  Air  F^rce. 
The  million  dollars  was  to  be  spent  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  study  of  toforma- 
tion  that  might  be  gotten  In  which  AT. 
k  T.  would  Shan?.    Let  me  say  In  con- 
nection with  Dr.  McMillan  that  I  have 
confidence  in  Mr.  Zuckert    I  have  asked 
him  to  make  the  information  public. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is.  in  .Tiy  opinion,  making  a 
statement  thnt  ought  to  be  heard  not 
only  by  an  Members  of  the  Senate  but 
also  by  the  entire  country.  It  is  im- 
portant. It  may  even  be  vital.  The 
Senator  in  effect  is  making  some  very 
serious  charges.  I  should  like  to  ask 
mm  whether  he  himself  has  seen  the 
documents  from  which  the  information 
d^  2i"°^  giving  us  was  obviously  pro- 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  This  is  shocktog. 
that  a  man  directly  out  of  BeD  Labora- 
tories would  use  Ills  Influence  for  these 
purposes.  I  have  seen  and  read  the 
°?^^V|°^ents.  I  cannot  discuss  the  details 
or  uiem.  but  they  are  signed  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Millan.   One  disparages  the  high  syn- 


^ponous  system,  the  Advent  system. 
T^  ojxvlous  purpose  of  It  was  to  get  It 
settled  and  to  get  us  committed  to  a 
low-orbit  system,  Telstar  or  something 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Is  not  the  low-orbit 
system  the  one  which  so  many  people 

Ji*  *****  **  ^®^  efficient  than  the  hlgh- 
orbit  system  may  well  prove  to  be? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  All  of  the  witnesses,  or 
most  of  those  who  know  about  these 
matters,  say  that  eventually  we  will 
have  to  have  a  high-orbit  system. 
These  memorandums,  signed  by  Dr  Mc- 
Millan, the  head  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment for  the  Department  of  the  Ah- 
Force,  is  directly  disparaging  the  high- 
orbit  Advent  system,  and  recommends 
the  low-orbit  Telstar-tjrpe  system. 

In  the  other  document  that  I  have 
seen.  Dr.  McMillan  recommends  that 
the  Air  Force  should  use  its  funds  to 
lease  two  ground  stations  also  from 
LT.  ft  T.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  money 
has  been  spent,  and  that  is  going  on 
now.  I  have  not  followed  up  the  de- 
tails. I  have  urged  Mr.  Zuckert^whom 
I  like  and  who  I  think  is  a  fine  Secre- 
tary—that this  situation  and  these 
documents  be  made  public  I  cannot 
make  them  public,  and  Mr.  Zuckert  de- 
clined to  do  so. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  what  manner 
may  I  ask,  are  they  privileged? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  are  marked 
"secret." 

Mr  BARTLETT.  By  the  Department 
of  Defense? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  would  not  be  be- 
yond the  capacity,  however,  of  the  Smi- 
ate  to  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  these  doctmients  and  to  make 
an  assessment  of  whether  the  contenUon 
that  they  ought  to  be  secret  is  valid  or 
not.  The  Senate  could  do  It.  could  it 
not.  if  time  were  taken  to  inquire  and  In- 
vestigate? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senate,  of 
course,  can  do  that.  On  previous'  oc- 
casion it  has  cleared  the  galleries  and 
gone  tato  executive  session  and  has  de- 
manded that  documents  like  this  ought 
to  be  read.  That  should  be  done  before 
the  motion  to  gag  us  is  acted  on. 

Bfr.  BARTLETT.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing to  effect  that  these  documents  might 
be  stamped  "secret"  for  purposes  of  na- 
tional defense  or  for  quite  difTerent  rea- 
sons? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  true.  Mr. 
Zuckert  has  said  that  there  was  not  any- 
thing secret  about  them.  I  wrote  liim 
that  he  let  the  public  know  what  these 
documents  were  and  let  the  Congress 
know  what  they  were.  That  has  not 
been  done. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  certainly  ought 
to  be  done.  Anyway,  it  shows  what  kind 
of  situation  we  are  getting  into  when 
we  turn  our  foreign  policy  over  to 
A.T.  ft  T.  and  these  other  corporations. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Ftorce  Is  not  the  only  Govenmient 
agency  Infiltrated  by  A.T.  ft  T.  Senators 
win  hear  about  a  munber  of  others  be- 
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fore  this  debate  ends,  at  least  if  Uie  gag 
rule  is  not  put  on  us. 

A.T.  ft  T.  has  dominated  and  Intimi- 
dated Government  agencies  for  years. 
It  may  contmue  to  do  so  for  years  to 
come.  But  it  shaD  not  do  so  without 
being  exposed  to  the  view  of  pubUc  opin- 
ion and  reaction. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  soon  on  A  T 
ft  T  and  the  General  Senrioes  Adminis- 
tration, which  I  understand  other  Sen- 
ators win  discuss,  and  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  theh-  relations 
with  A.T.  ft  T. 

I  think  it  Is  obvious  that  the  primary 
reason  for  AT.  ft  T.'s  honeycombing  the 
Government  Is  to  protect  Its  monopoly 
and  further,  to  protect  Its  huge  Invest- 
ments m  such  things  as  undersea  cables 
from  being  obsoleted  by  such  revolution- 
ary things  as  space  satellites. 

You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that 
if  HJl.  11040  passes,  the  new  satellite 
corporation  will  be  dominated  by 
A.T.  ft  T..  and  that  it  will  be  the  Telstar 
system  which  is  adopted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill  now  require  conformity  with 
existing  facihUes.  Of  course,  they  al- 
ready have  a  great  many  ey<«nng  fa_ 
ciliUes.  The  bill  commits  us  Irrevocably 
not  to  the  system  that  will  put  ns  ahead 
in  space  communications,  but  one  which 
will  be  obsolete  wlthm  2  or  3  years. 

This  dominance  of  A.T.  ft  T.  will  be 
aided  and  abetted  by  A.T.  ft  T.  influence 
in  those  Government  agencies  which  are 
both  to  cooperate  with  the  new  corpora- 
tion and  to  regulate  it. 

In  my  view,  we  cannot  and  should  not 
trust  oiu-  aU-important  future  in  qwce 
communications  to  a  private  moncmoly 
of  this  type. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  Prealdoit, 
I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  the  story  of  an 
A.T.  ft  T,  which  is  so  powerful  that  it 
can  undo  the  will  of  Congress  by  Im- 
mobilirhxg,  if  not  destroying,  a  small 
Government  unit  that  had  saved  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  doUars  by  working 
for  reductions  in  excessive  telephone 
rates. 

■nie  story  begins  on  July  14.  1958.  On 
that  date,  12  employees  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  received  Indi- 
vidual cash  awards  ranging  from  $200  to 
$3,000  for  what  was  described  as  "ex- 
ceptional accomplishment  resulting  in 
estimated  savings  to  the  Government  of 
more  than  $100  milUon  over  a  10-year 
period."  The  Individual  awards  totaled 
$10,000  and  consUtuted  the  largest  group 
monetary  award  ever  given  in  GSA. 

The  12  employees  receiving  thew 
awards  had  been  members  of  what  was 
called  the  SAGE  project  team.  SAGE  Is 
the  first  letter  abbreviation  for  "semi- 
automatic groimd  environment."  "nils  is 
a  system  of  communications  contracted 
for  by  the  Air  Force  to  shorten  the  time 
interval  between  the  discovery  of  attack- 
ing enemy  aircraft  and  the  use  of  planes 
and  missiles  to  bring  them  down. 

As  we  aU  know,  the  use  of  private  line 
telephone  senices  for  this  purpose  In- 
volves tremendous  costs  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  GSA's  role  In  the  iHt>jeet  was  to 
represent  the  Government's  interests  in 
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rmte  proceedings  before  Federal.  State, 
and  local  regulatory  bodies. 

Referring  to  tbe  achievements  of  the 
12  GSA  employees  receiving  the  cash 
awards,  QBA  declared: 

TlM  eztraonUnary  efforts  of  all  tbe  mem- 
bers eztendiiig  ov«r  a  2-year  period  resulted 
In  rate  reductions  and  consequent  savings 
to  the  Government  far  beyond  expectations. 

That  was  on  July  14.  1959.  Madam 
President,  the  A.T.  b  T.  vice  president 
in  charge  of  regulatory  matters  Is  one 
Edward  B.  Crosland,  who  maintains  of- 
fices at  both  195  Broadway.  New  York 
City,  and  1730  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

This  is  the  same  lilr.  Crosland  who 
played  a  leading  role  in  lobbying  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  at  a  crucial 
point  in  behind-the-scenes  maneuvering 
that  resulted  in  the  consent-decree  give- 
away to  A.T.  b  T.  durhig  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. As  shown  by  the  investi- 
gation of  this  giveaway  by  the  Celler 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  in  the  House, 
there  were  long-distance  telephone  calls 
during  this  crucial  period  between  Mr. 
Crosland  and  individual  members  of  the 
FCC  even  at  his  home. 

This  is  the  same  Mr.  Crosland  who  was 
hovering  in  the  background  during  pro- 
ceedings before  the  FCC  in  1961  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  ad  hoc 
carriers'  committee  on  space  satellite 
communications. 

When  last  heard  from.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  same  Mr.  Crosland  was  chas- 
ing around  the  country  making 
speeches — aided  by  fancy  props — favor- 
ing the  giveaway  in  satellite  communica- 
tions wWch  some  of  us  are  trying  here 
today  to  prevent. 

But  to  get  back  to  Mr.  Crosland  in 
1959:  A  few  weeks  after  the  GSA  awards 
ceremony.  Madam  President,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Transportation  and 
Communications  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  meeting 
was  held  on  September  9  and  10,  1959, 
and  Mr.  Crosland  attended. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  he  was 
burned  up  about  the  actions  of  GSA.  In 
an  account  of  the  meeting,  the  Septem- 
ber 19.  1959.  issue  of  Traffic  World,  at 
page  31  reported: 

The  subject  of  intervention  by  Government 
departments  or  nonregulatory  agencies  in 
rate  cases  or  acquisition  cases  was  brought 
up  by  Mr.  Crosland  of  A.T.  &  VT.,  after  ac- 
tion on  the  expiring  policies  had  been  com- 
pleted. It  was  a  wasteful  duplication  of 
effort,  he  contended,  tar  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  make  representations 
before  the  PCC  when  the  latter  agency  had 
its  own  Common  Carrier  Bureau  which  was 
charged  with  protection  of  the  public  inter- 
est, including  that  of  the  Government. 

"We  think  it  unfair  for  the  Government 
to  appear  in  these  cases  as  prosecutor,"  he 
(Mr.  Crosland)  said.  "About  a  year  ago,  20 
State  oomiQlsslons  sent  a  letter  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  protesting 
against  GSA  activities.  Recently,  at  the  PCC, 
tbe  GSA  filed  a  petition  to  reduce  our  pri- 
vate-line telephone  rates,  and  the  FCC  did 
reduce  them.  •  •  •  I  haven't  proposed  any 
recommendations,  but  I  think  we  should 
speU  out  our  opposition." 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  this 
one  quotation  attributed  to  Mr.  Cros- 
land—that  the  GSA  had  "filed  a  petition 


to  reduce  our  private-line  teflephone 
rates,  and  the  FCC  did  reduce  them."  I 
suggest  that  this,  together  with  the  cash 
awards  so  recently  given  to  the  GSA 
I)eople,  was  the  source  of  his  iinger. 

What  was  the  upshot  of  hiaTspeech 
before  the  U5.  chamber  corainittee? 
According  to  the  same  issue  of  Traffic 
World,  at  page  27 : 

Chairman  Carey  (of  the  transportation 
and  communications  committee)  appointed 
a  subcommittee  to  study  the  mattefjand  re- 
port its  recommendations  with  •  respect 
thereto  at  a  later  meeting  of  the  cot^mlttee. 
Edward  B.  Crosland.  vice  president  of  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Nijw  York 
City,  was  named  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Thus  began,  Madam  President,  a  con- 
certed campaign  to  weaken  wh^t  was 
then  known  as  the  Transportation  and 
Public  Utility  Service — TPUS — of  GSA. 
It  was  carried  on  through  not  oBily  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  but  also  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners,  individual  State 
regtilatory  commissions,  elements  of  the 
transportation  industry,  and  other 
groups. 

Hearings  on  the  GSA  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1962  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Indepjendent 
Offices  are  full  of  examples  of  organized 
opposition  to  the  activities  of  ttte  little 
TPUS  unit  in  GSA. 

I  refer  Senators  to  pages  925  to  928  for 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Association  of  America;   tol  pages 
929  to  932  for  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  to  pages 
1051  to  1058  for  statements  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Independent  Telephone!  Asso- 
ciation, the  Air  Transport  Association 
of  America,  several  so-called  independ- 
ent telephone  companies  and  othfers;  to 
pages  1318  to  1320  for  letters  andlstate- 
ments  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  State  Corporatiott  Com- 
mission, Mr.  P.  M.  Shoemaker,  of  the 
Erie-Lackawanna    Railroad    Co.t-who, 
incidentally,  was  a  member  of  thcj  Cros- 
land subcommittee — and  representatives 
of  the  Arizona  Railroad  Association  and 
the  Alabama  Public  Service  Commission. 
On  pages  917  and  918  of  this  san^e  rec- 
ord. Madam  President,  will  be  fouhd  the 
text  of  an  oftquoted  resolution  adopted 
at  the  1960  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  and  Utili- 
ties Commissioners,  calling  for  curbs  on 
GSA's    appearances    before    regulatory 
bodies.    In  a  moment,  I  should  likei  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  under  whl^h  this 
resolution  was  adopted. 

The  casual  observer  might  conclude 
that  all  of  these  statements,  letteifs,  and 
resolutions  by  these  individuaU  and 
groups  were  spontaneous.  Hojwever, 
Madam  President,  there  is  persjuasive 
evidence  that  the  campaign 
nized  and  directed  from  A.T. 
right  here  in  Washington. 

In  August  1960,  the  head  of  the  (A.T.  & 
T.  Washington  office  sent  a  communica- 
tion to  all  so-called  public  affairs  Repre- 
sentatives and  all  general  counsels  in  the 
Bell  system  listing  a  number  of  busi- 
nesses and  trade  organizations  which  al- 
legedly had  become  concerned  ^bout 
GSA's  interventions  in  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings.  He  noted  that  the  U.S.  Cham- 
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ber  of  Ccttnmerce,  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, and  the  Movers*  conference 
had  adopted  anti-GSA  resolutions  and 
that  others — including  the  Transporta- 
tion Association  of  America,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  the  Inde- 
pendent Natural  Gas  Association  and 
others — were  expected  to  follow  suit  very 
shortly. 

Then  he  made  the  admission  that 
AT.  &  T.  had  conferred  with  many  of 
these  businesses  and  trade  organizations, 
including  their  lawyers,  and  discussed 
with  them  their  policies  toward  GSA. 

Moreover,  he  admitted  that  A.T.  I<  T. 
had  discussed  with  these  people  the  con- 
tents of  a  65-page  anti-GSA  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  A.T,  &  T.  which  A.T.  & 
T.  had  sent  to  these  organizations  and 
which  many  of  these  organizations,  in 
turn,  had  mailed  to  their  members. 

Indeed,  Madam  President,  A.T.  &  T. 
carried  on  a  most  concerted  campaign  to 
whip  up  antagonism  against  this  little 
TPUS  unit  in  GSA,  a  unit  whose  only  sin 
was  trying  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
They  even  brought  in  reinforcements 
from  the  associated  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  in  Atlanta  in  the  person  of  an 
attorney  who  was  kept  busy  for  months 
preparing  legal  study  after  legal  study 
and  report  after  report  and  writing  let- 
ter after  letter— all  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  TPUS  unit  In  GSA 
just  had  to  go. 

He  was  a  very  busy  man.  He  wrote  to 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. :  the  Delaware, 
Lackawaima  &  Western  Railroad  Co.;' 
the  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Confer- 
ence; the  Railway  Express  Agency;  the 
Connecticut  Light  L  Power  Co.-  the 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.;  the  South- 
ern Co.;  Western  Union— to  both  New 
York  and  Washington  offices — the  Bal- 
timore Si  Ohio  Railroad  Co.;  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago;  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co. ;  the  American  Water- 
waj-s  Operators,  Inc.;  American  Air- 
lines; the  Association  of  American 
Railroads;  the  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.; 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.; 
the  Movers  Conference  of  America;  the 
American  Gas  Association;  the  law'firm 
of  Smith,  Gray,  Hill  &  Rodgers  of  Port- 
land, Oreg. ;  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power 
Co.;  the  Montana  Power  Co.;  and  the 
Continental  niinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  have  read 
enough  names  to  indicate  that  that  at- 
torney for  Bell  was  quite  a  letterwriter. 
It  appears  that  this  Southern  Bell  at- 
torney also  went  to  Chicago  to  personal- 
ly deliver  some  anti-GSA  material  to 
Continental  Illinois. 

And  all  the  while.  Madam  President,  he 
remained  on  the  payroll  of  Southern 
Bell.  So  there  he  was,  in  Washington, 
being  paid  by  the  telephone  ratepayers 
of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Flori- 
da, and  Alabama,  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign against  the  interests  of  the  same 
telephone  users  and  millions  of  others 
around  the  country. 

One  of  the  principal  complaints  which 
he  helped  to  spread  against  GSA  was 
that  the  taxpayers  were  spending  an  un- 
due amount  of  money  to  finance  GSA  in- 
tervention in  regulatory  proceedings. 
As  I  shall  later  show,  Madam  President, 
the  cost  of  such  representation  has  never 
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exceeded  a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, whereas  the  benefits  in  terms  of 
dollar  savings  in  telephone  charges  to 
the  Government  have  been  enormous. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
money,  time,  and  effort  A.T.  b  T.  spent 
to  carry  on  this  campaign  against  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayers;  I  doubt  that 
such  information  is  filed  with  the  PCC 
But  I  am  confident  that  the  amoimt  far 
surpasses  the  relative  pittance  appro- 
priated to  the  TPUS  unit  of  GSA. 

As  I  have  noted.  Madam  President,  one 
of  the  products  of  this  anti-GSA  cam- 
paign was  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
1960  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  li  Utility  Com- 
missioners, in  Las  Vegas.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskik]  for  bringmg  to  the 
Record  an  eyewitness  account  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  adoption  of 
this  anti-GSA  resolution. 

In  volume  107,  part  11,  page  14143,  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  Senators  will 
find  this  account,  written  by  Commis- 
sioner Richard  J.  McMahon.  of  the 
Maine  Public  Utilities  Commission,  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Muskik,  dated  April  7 
1961.    Commissioner  McMahon  said: 

When  thla  resolution  waa  adopted,  there 
was  only  a  voice  vote.  When  the  vote  was 
taken,  there  were  several  individuals  stand- 
ing, asking  for  a  caU  of  the  States  by  roll- 
call  and  by  commission,  but  the  president 
announced  the  results  before  he  would 
recognize  anybody  on  the  floor.  What  he 
did— he  allowed  a  moUon  to  reconsider. 
but  that  was  voted  down  by  voice  vote,  and 
he  announced  that  result  and  moved  on  to 
the  next  resolution  before  anything  could 
be  done  to  determine  what  States  and  com- 
missions were  In  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Commissioner  McMahon's  account 
continues — and  I  urge  that  Senators  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  part: 

In  the  room  at  the  time  were  possibly 
100  commlEsloners  representing  most  of  the 
States  and  FedersJ  commissions.  Also, 
another  200  guests  of  the  convention  repre- 
senting the  afTected  Industries  of  all  the 
resolutions  passed  at  that  session  were 
present. 

Madam  President,  I  am  informed  by 
others  who  were  present  that  by  far  the 
majority  of  these  200  guests  were  em- 
ployees of  the  Bell  System,  and  that 
many  of  these  joined  in  shouting  for  the 
resolution  at  the  time  when  the  voice  vote 
was  taken. 

This,  then,  was  the  buildup  which 
AT.  &  T.  had  generated  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  publication,  in  November 
I960,  of  the  anti-GSA  report  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  special  subcom- 
mittee which  Mr.  Edward  B.  Crosland. 
of  AT.  ti  T.,  had  inspired,  and  which  he 
had  been  named  to  head. 

A  copy  of  the  report  may  be  found  in 
the  record  of  the  fiscal  year  1962  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  Subcommittee,  be- 
ginning at  page  933.  Substantially,  it  is 
a  broadside  attack  on  GSA  intervention 
m  rate  cases  before  regulatory  bodies; 
and  it  wound  up  with  recommendations 
urging  that  GSA's  functions  in  this  re- 
spect be  severely  limited. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  aim  of  this 
report  was  to  immobilize  the  TPUS  imit 
m  GSA.  then  let  me  read  from  the  min- 


utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
meeUng  was  held  at  Sans  Souci  Mich 
on  September  7-g,  i960,  just  a  month  or 
two  before  the  report  of  the  Crosland 
subcommittee  of  this  group  came  out. 
Mr.  Crosland  was  present,  as  was  the 
attorney  who  had  been  lent  to  A  T  t  T 
by  Southern  Bell  to  carry  on  the  cam- 
paign against  GSA. 

The  discussion  got  around  to  the 
budget  for  the  TPUS  unit  in  GSA;  and 
there  is  this  entry  in  the  official  min- 
utes: 

It  was  suted  that  the  subcommittee 
felt — 

And   that  means  the   Crosland  sub- 
committee. Madam  President — 
that  a  simple  rollback  in  funds  would  not 
solve  the  situation,  but  what  Is  needed  is 
to  get  GSA  out  of  such  acUvltles  entirely. 

"Such  activities."  Madam  President 
refers  to  GSA's  intervention  in  rate 
cases.  I  do  not  know  who  slipped  up 
and  let  this  real  aim  of  the  Crosland 
subcommittee  get  into  the  official  min- 
utes, but  there  it  i*— "what  is  needed  is 
to  get  GSA  out  of  such  activities  en- 
tirely." Not  a  little  bit.  not  part  way, 
not  halfway,  not  three-quarters  of  the 
way,  but  altogether  destroy  this  imit 
that  had  saved  the  taxpayers  well  over 
$100  million  since  it  commenced  its  ef- 
fective representation  before  the  regu- 
latory bodies  in  behalf  of  the  people,  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  way  for  the  A.T.  li  T.  to 
get  the  rates  that  it  desires — put  out 
of  business  this  little  gnat  that  has  been 
biting  them  so  hard  and  constantly. 
That  is  what  they  wanted  to  do.  Their 
minutes  disclose  their  purpose.  I  surely 
do  not  know  how  they  came  to  leave 
those  words  in  the  record  of  the  ofBcial 
minutes. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Bartlett  yielded  to 
Mr.  Morse  for  the  submission  of  amend- 
ments. Mr.  Morse's  remarks  appear 
elsewhere  in  today's  Record.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President. 
I  have  foimd  it  always  easy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  because  I  am 
in  such  thorough  agreement  with  every- 
thing he  has  had  to  say. 

To   return    to   my   basic   point,   and 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  very  important 
one  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate   in   connection    with    the    com- 
munications satellite  bill,  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  ccUeagues  to  the 
summary  to  be  found  on  page  1119  of  the 
hearings  on  the  mdependent  offices  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1962  be- 
fore  the   Senate   Appropriations   Sub- 
committee.   This  summary  shows  what? 
Well,  I  have  been  dealing  in  minimum 
figures  up  to  this  time   in  connection 
with  the  amount  this  little  tiny  unit 
of  GSA  has  saved  all  of  us.  all  the  tax- 
payers, by  its  appearances  in  behalf  of 
the     Government     before     regulatory 
agencies  of  the  Government.     I  have 
said  the  savings  were  in  excess  of  $100 
million. 

Well,  the  fact  is  that  GSA  has  saved 
the  taxpayers,  not  $1C0  million,  not 
$110  million,  not  $150  milhon.  but.  in- 
deed, in  excess  of  $160  million  by  virtue 
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of  its  appearances  before  regiilatory 
agencies.  And  even  in  this  day  when 
we  are  used  to  talking  In  large  terms 
about  money,  that  is  a  lot  of  money  of 
the  taxpayers. 

And  the  largest  saving  In  the  summary. 
Madam  President,  is  in  connection  with 
private-line  telephone  service  in  which 
A.T.  b  T.  was  involved  and  to  which  Mr. 
Crosland  referred  in  his  speech  before 
the  U.S.  Chamber  Conmiittee.  The  10- 
year  saving  here  is  listed  as  $100  million. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Mr.  Crosland. 
as  A.T.  b  T.  vice  president  in  charge  of 
regulatory  matters,  was  so  anxious  to 
get  GSA  out  of  the  picture. 

At  any  rate,  Madam  President,  after 
Mr.  Crosland  and  his  subcommittee  sub- 
mitted the  report,  the  A.T.  b  T.  lobby 
started  to  work.  They  began  wortlng 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  tnring  to 
whittle  down  the  Transportation  and 
PubUc  Utilities  Service  of  the  OSA. 

Before  we  knew  it,  there  was  tacked 
onto  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1962  a  Senate  amend- 
ment which  reads  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act  shall  be  tised  for  the  preparation  or  pres- 
entation of  evidence  or  argiunents  before 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies  con- 
cerning the  regtilatory  policies  of  such  agen- 
cies on  overaU  earning  level  or  total  property 
evaluation  of  transportation  or  utlUty 
companies. 

This  amendment  is  substantially  what 
Mr.  Crosland  smd  the  A.T.  b  T.  wanted. 
And  we  know  why  they  wanted  It. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  entire  re- 
duction proposed  in  the  GSA  budget  for 
fiscal  1962  would  have  come  out  of  its 
allocation  for  representing  the  interests 
of  the  Government  before  regulatory 
agencies.  The  GSA.  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  before  the  State  reg- 
ulatory agencies  as  well — before  all  of 
these — would  have  been  prevented  from 
introducing  evidence  or  making  any 
representation,  from  presenting  any  evi- 
dence or  arguments  having  to  do  with 
rate  or  valuation.  This  would  have 
meant  that  the  OSA  would  not  have 
represented  the  Government  in  a  rate 
case,  because  rate  and  valuation  are  the 
only  two  things  really  involved. 

If  one  would  go  to  a  rate  lawyer  and 
say,  "You  can  represent  me  in  this  rate 
case,  but  you  cannot  present  my  argu- 
ments or  any  evidence  or  build  up  any 
case  on  rate  or  valuation,"  the  lawyer 
would  say.  "There  is  no  use  in  my  pre- 
senting the  case.  That  is  all  I  can  talk 
about."  Indeed,  those  are  the  only 
things  involved  in  respect  to  the  amoimt 
the  utility  is  entitled  to  charge. 

So  what  we  had  before  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  summer,  my  colleagues  may 
recall,  was  an  amendment  to  the  OSA 
appropriations  bill  which  naturaUy 
A.T.  &  T.  wanted  us  to  agree  to. 

Now,  Madam  President,  A.T.  b  T.  likes 
to  charge  the  Government  very  large 
amounts — very,  very  large  amounts.  At 
page  1179  of  House  hearings  on  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1962  will  be  found  a  table  showing  ap- 
proximate amounts  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  communications,  as  well 
as  for  transportation  and  other  utilities 
services. 
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TUB  table  shows  that  the  cost  of  com- 
munications  services  to  the  Goverzmient 
had  gone  up  from  $205  million  in  1956  to 
$386  million  in  1961 — almost  double. 
And  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  far 
greater  for  communications  services  dur- 
ing this  period  than  it  has  been  for 
transportation  and  other  utilities  serv- 
ices. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  almost  all 
of  the  nearly  $400  million  a  year  spent 
by  the  Government  for  communica- 
tions— and  this  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate— goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
A.T.  ft  T..  considering  the  virtual  monop- 
oly in  domestic  and  worldwide  communi- 
cations enjoyed  by  this  Goliath. 

Have  A.T.  ft  T.'s  charges  to  the  Gov- 
ernment been  excessive?  Indeed  they 
have  been.  Madam  President. 

In  Novonber  1959.  the  Ck>mptroller 
General  issued  a  rQ>ort  entitled  "Review 
of  Management  of  Leased  Private  Lines 
Telephone  Facilities  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  Selected  Civil  Agencies." 
It  was  stated  in  the  covering  letter,  by 
the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Tlie  OoTemment  haa  been  ineiirring  ez- 
oeastTe  ooats  amounting  to  possibly  more 
than  a  mmkm  dollars  annually  in  tbe  leasing 
of  private  Unea  faciUttea.  Tbeae  exceaaes 
have  been  tbe  reault  of  (1)  tbe  erroneous 
application  of  certain  rates  and  (2)  Inef- 
ficient administrative  practices  on  the  part 
of  the  Oovemment  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

And  further: 

Part  of  tbe  exeeaalve  ooats  which  have 
been  and  are  being  incurred  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  ^  American  Tele- 
phone Ac  Telegraph  Oo.  (A.T.  &  T.)  has  not 
fvilly  appUed  Tariff  PCC  No.  231.  which  is  in 
effect  a  discount  for  volume  service,  to  tbe 
eligible  circuits  of  each  Government  depart- 
ment and  agency. 

And  SO  on.  I  turn  now,  MftHam  Presi- 
dent, to  a  second  report  issued  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  This  Is  more  re- 
cent—February 19^2 — and  is  entitled 
"Review  of  Programing  and  Procure- 
ment of  Selected  Operational  Equipment 
and  Communication  Services  and  the 
Utilization  of  Certain  Technical  Person- 
nel by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Semiautomatic  Ground  Environment 
System — SAGE."  Let  me  read  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  covering  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Our  review  dlacloeed  that  at)out  $13  mil- 
lion baa  been  unnecessarily  expended  by  the 
Air  Force  in  equipping  and  operating  the 
8AOK  system.  Tbe  unnecessary  expenditures 
for  equipment,  amounting  to  about  910.8 
mllUon,  were  caused  by  faUTire  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  consoles,  generators,  air-condi- 
tioning and  boiler  equipment  at  varioxis 
Bites  to  actual  needs  when  operational  ex- 
perience became  available,  by  premature 
purchase  of  gap-filler  radars,  and  by  failure 
to  terminate  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
manual  control  equipment  after  it  became 
apparent  that  tbe  equipment  was  not  needed 
for  tbe  8AOS  system.  Tbe  other  unneces- 
sary expenditures  comprised  tbe  payment  of 
at  least  %\A  million  In  Improper  minimum 
■•rvioe  ohargea  (MSC)  for  canceled  aervlcea 
that  had  been  re-leased  to  other  users,  in- 
ettamag  the  Anoy.  and  the  training  of  SAGS 
^•rattoaal  penonnel.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  a  half  xnUUon  dollars,  who  there- 


after were  not  fully  uUiized  to  perform  work 
they  were  specially  trained  to  do.  | 

Further  in  this  letter,  the  Cong>troller 
General  makes  this  comment  onthe  ex- 
cessive pasmient  of  minimum  [service 
charges: 

With  respect  to  the  payment  of  (it  least 
$1.5  miUion  in  Improper  MSC  for  Canceled 
communication  services,  the  America  Tel- 
ephone &  Telegraph  Co.  (A.T.  &  T.)  agreed 
to  the  existence  of  erroneous  MSC  payments 
by  the  Air  Force  and  has  subsequSitly  ad- 
vised us  that  Its  total  completed  Refunds 
amount  to  $1^26,996  for  SAGE.  aJso,  the 
Air  Force  has  informed  us  that  It  \a  review- 
ing all  MSC  payments. 

Madam  President,  the  Comi^trollcr 
General's  report  from  which  I  am  quot- 
ing contains  what,  in  my  opini©ii,  is  a 
most  eloquent  argument  for  the  need 
for  constant  Government  surveillance  of 
A.T.  ft  T.  I  want  to  quote  a  passage 
that  says  to  me,  in  effect.  "If  yo^i  dent 
keep  an  eye  on  this  outfit  all  th^  time, 
they  will  steal  you  blind."    I  quote : 

Tlie  private  line  communication  Bequlre- 
ments  of  the  SAGE  system  at  tim^s  have 
necessitated  construction  by  tbe  AJherlcan 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  (A.T.  h\  T.)  of 
special  telephone  facilities  for  whieh  there 
was  no  foreseeable  use  at  time  of  cepstruc- 
tion,  other  than  as  part  of  the  SAX^E  sys- 
tem. The  telephone  tariffs  applio^ble  to 
these  facilities  permit  arrangements  where- 
by tbe  revenue  from  the  services  is  guaran- 
teed to  A.T.  &  T.  by  the  Air  Force  fOr  a  10- 
year  period  through  the  medium  a<  mlnl- 
nxum  service  charges  on  unused  facilities. 

Parenthetically  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  arrangement  provides  that  the 
Govei-nment  must  pay  something-.— min- 
imum charges — for  facilities  that  would 
not  be  used  at  all.  i 

I  continue  to  read:  | 

Minimum  service  charges  dlffetj  from 
termination  charges  in  that  mlnimvati  serv- 
ice charges  are  reciirring  and  apply  where 
one  or  more  but  not  all  of  the  servkes  and 
drciilts  involving  special  construction  are 
discontinued.  Because  the  Air  Ftu-af  must 
continue  to  pay  these  charges  otfer  the 
remainder  of  the  10-year  nilnlmum  service 
period,  they  are  termed  minimum  service 
Charges  although  they  are  computed  at  the 
same  tariff  rates  as  monthly  recurrlok  serv- 
ice charges. 

I  remind  Senators  that  it  is  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  who 
is  speaking: 

Our  review  showed  that  the  Air  Po^ce  de- 
pended too  much  on  A.T.  &  T.  and  ijld  not 
provide  adequate  surveillance  or  si^fflclent 
cross  checlEs  of  its  own  to  insure  th^  mini- 
miun  service  charge  billings  were  supported 
by  complete  and  accurate  records  ofthe  as- 
signment of  circuits  to  specially  constructed 
facilities.  We  further  found  that  the  Air 
Force  was  unaware  of  the  costs  of  -unused 
circuits  in  that  it  knew  neither  the  Amount 
of  minimum  service  charges  already  prild,  the 
potential  liability  for  minimum  pervlce 
charges,  nor  the  contingent  termlnatlbn  Ua- 
bUity. 

Our  study  of  SAGE  also  showed  that  the 
A.T.  it  T.  construction  proposals,  wh^ch  are 
tbe  bases  for  determining  whether  miblmum 
service  charges  should  apply  to  cancelled  cir- 
cuits, did  not  reliably  reflect  the  clraiilts  on 
special  construction.  For  example.  tSie  Air 
Force  ordered  30  circuits  from  nortlj  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y..  to  Claysburg,  Pa,,  and,  In  order  to 
provide  alternate  routing,  specified  that  15 
circuits  were  to  use  cable  and  18  circuits  were 
to  use  microwave  facUitlea.  A.T.  ft  T.  pre- 
p(U^  apeclal  construction  proposals  fk)r  each 


facility.  The  Air  Force  canceled  the  16  cir- 
cuits on  cable  and  was  being  billed  for  mini- 
mum service  charges.  We  found  that  A.T.  ft 
T.  did  not  construct  the  microwave  facilities 
but  instead  placed  the  inservlce  16  circuits 
on  the  cable  which  was  constructed  for  the 
canceled  group. 

Thus,  we  see.  Madam  President,  that 
not  only  does  A.T.  ft  T.  like  to  charge  the 
Government  very  large  amounts,  but  It 
also  charges  excessive  amounts  even 
when  any  charge  would  be  inappropriate. 

Had  the  restrictive  amendment  to  the 
GSA  appropriation  bill  prevailed  last 
summer — and  fortunately  it  did  not — the 
attorneys  for  A.T.  ft  T.  in  rate  proceed- 
ings would  have  been  allowed  to  make 
their  record  as  to  why  A.T.  ft  T.  should 
have  the  rate  it  was  trying  to  charge,  or 
why  AT.  ft  T.  should  have  a  larger  rate, 
or  why  the  rate  should  not  be  reduced; 
but  the  GSA  would  be  prohibited  from 
building  up  any  record  or  from  making 
any  argument  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  injustice  of  the  rate, 
as  to  why  the  rate  should  be  reduced,  as 
to  why  the  rate  should  not  be  increased, 
or  as  to  why  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  protected  if  the  posi- 
tion of  A.T.  ft  T.  should  prevail. 

In  other  words,  A.T.  ft  T.  wanted  to 
have  the  plaintiff.  Itself,  represented  by 
counsel  and  to  build  up  a  record,  but  It 
did  not  wish  to  have  the  Government 
of  the  United  States— the  taxpayers,  the 
people  who  pay — represented  by  any 
counsel  to  build  up  any  record  so  that 
the  overall  merits  of  the  two  sides  could 
be  considered. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the 
amendment  prevailed  in  the  Senate  vote 
last  summer  on  the  GSA  appropriations 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and  others  of 
us  here.  However,  the  conference  com- 
mittee struck  the  amendment,  restored 
all  but  $75,000  of  the  $300,000  originally 
cut  out  by  the  Senate  and  directed  that 
this  $75,000  reduction  be  spread  through- 
out the  entire  TPUS  and  not  applied 
solely  to  the  GSA  representation  func- 
tion before  regxilatory  bodies. 

In  other  words,  the  conferees — and  the 
entire  Congress,  by  its  final  vote  on  this 
appropriation — left  the  clear  Implication 
to  GSA  that  it  was  to  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  In  rate  matters  be- 
fore Federal  and  State  regulatory  bodies 
with  the  same  vigor  and  militancy  that 
it  had  in  the  past. 

However,  Madam  President,  this  is  not 
the  end  of  the  story — not  by  any  means. 
Congress  had  spoken;  its  will  had  been 
firmly  stated;  the  Instruction  to  GSA 
was  clear.  But  did  A.T.  ft  T.  consider 
that  it  had  been  defeated?  It  did  not, 
and  here  is  why : 

When  Congress  is  in  session,  the  A.T. 
ft  T.  Washington  office  sends  to  its 
A.T.  ft  T.  associated  company  offices 
around  the  country  periodic  legislative 
reviews.  By  means  of  these  reviews  dtir- 
ing  1961.  the  Bell  System  had  been  kept 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  GJSA  ap- 
propriation bill  right  on  up  to  the  final 
vote  on  the  conference  bill. 

But  the  AT.  ft  T.  legislative  review 
containing  the  Information  about  this 
final  vote  ended  on  a  rather  hopeful 
note— hopeful,  that  Is.  for  A.T.  ft  T.  In 
effect,  the  Washington  office  of  A.T.  ft  T. 
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let  everybody  in  the  BeU  System  know 
that  everything  would  be  all  right  be- 
cause there  had  been  a  reaUnement  of 
GSA  functions  and  personnel  In  the 
Transportation  and  Public  Utility  Serv- 
ice. 

These  words,  "reaUnement"  and 
■  functions,"  are  those  used  by  A.T.  ft  T 
in  August  to  describe  the  changes  taking 
place  wltWn  GSA.  How  strikingly  sim- 
ilar this  wording  is  to  that  used  by  the 
GSA  Administrator,  John  L.  Moore,  just 
a  few  months  later  when  he  announced 
that  the  TPUS  unit  had  been  reorga- 
nized. According  to  the  October  30. 1961, 
issue  of  Telecommunications  Reports! 
GSA  said  of  the  reorganization,  "tliis 
reaUnement  of  functional  elements  has 
resulted  from  a  comprehensive  study  of 
our  changing  needs." 

Getting  back  to  the  A.T.  ft  T.  legisla- 
tive advisory  to  the  Bell  System:  What 
could  A.T.  ft  T.  mean  when  It  spoke  of 
the  reaUnement  of  GSA  fimctlons  and 
personnel  In  the  TPUS  unit?  And  why 
did  A.T.  ft  T.'s  Washington  office  think 
this  Information  was  significant? 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  Madam 
President,  I  related  ttiat  In  July  1959.  12 
so-called  SAGE  project  employees  of 
GSA  had  received  cash  awards  for  "ex- 
traordinary efforts"  resulting  in  rate 
reductions  and  consequent  savings  to  the 
Government  by  reason  of  QSA's  ap- 
pearances before  regulatory  agencies  in 
private  Une  telephone  rate  cases. 

I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  any  of 
these  people  by  referring  to  them  by 
name.  But  here  is  what  happened  to 
several  of  these  receiving  the  top  awards: 
One.  who  had  received  the  top  individ- 
ual award  of  $3,000,  was  "eased  out"  of 
the  GSA— and  after  30  years  In  Govern- 
ment service,  mind  you. 

Another,  who  had  received  $2,000  as 
the  second  highest  individual  award  win- 
ner, is  now  working  for  another  agency. 
The  No.  3  award  winner,  who  had  re- 
ceived $1,500,  was  taken  off  telephone 
rate  casework — In  which  he  was  expert — 
and  given  other  duties.  Now,  he,  too, 
has  left  GSA. 

A  fourth  award  winner,  who  had  re- 
ceived $550.  is  likewise  no  longer  with 
GSA.  He  went  to  another  Government 
agency  here  in  Washington,  as  did  stIU 
another  $500  award  winner. 

Two  other  award  winners  have  re- 
mained with  GSA  but  have  been  taken 
off  telephone  rate  work.  I  am  informed. 
Thus,  Madam  President,  every  one  of 
those  who  had  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  to  keep  down  A.T.  ft  T.  rates  In 
behalf  of  the  taxpayers— and  had  been 
rewarded  by  their  Government  for  it — 
have  now  been  eliminated  or  neutralized, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

But  neither  is  this  the  end  of  my  story, 
Madam  President. 

I  do  not  know  aU  of  the  pro-A.T.  ft  T. 
asents  within  GSA,  but  I  do  know  that 
one  of  them  may  be  the  man  who  drafted 
the  paper,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here. 
This  copy  came  to  hand.  Madam 
President,  from  an  independent  source. 
It  Is  a  working  paper  entitled  "Reap- 
praisal of  QSA  RepresenUUon  Func- 
tions." and  is  dated  November  7.  i960. 

Under  the  imbUUe.  "The  Budget  In- 
crease Problem."  there  Is  the  follow- 
ing— and  I  Quote: 


There  are  poeslble  methods  of  limiting  OSA 
Utigatlon  expenditures  which  might  be  given 
consideration  upon  reappraisal : 

1.  Being  more  selecUve  in  choosing  cases 
for  GSA  intervention  or  other  action,  and 
engaging  in  fewer  cases; 

2-  Relying  on  regulatory  agencies  and  their 
staff  to  protect  the  consumer  interests  of  the 
Government  in  particular  cases  in  which  staff 
activities  would  be  fairly  adequate;  and 

3.  Delegating  authority  to  other  Federal 
agencies  to  represent  the  Government  In 
cases  in  which  the  other  agency  would  have 
•ole  or  predominant  consumer  interest  as 
presently  we  do  to  DOD. 

In  other  words,  Madam  President, 
rather  than  having  GSA  pursue  its  tra- 
ditionally militant  role  in  regulatory 
proceedings,  this  policy  planner  would 
have  had  GSA  cut  back  on  its  interven- 
Uons,  would  have  had  GSA  rely  on  others 
to  do  the  job  that  the  law  tells  GSA  to 
do  and  would  have  hidden  behind  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Elsewhere  in  this  most  unusual  docu- 
ment there  is  the  suggestion  that  GSA 
hitervene  only  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  at  least  part  of  the 
rate  increase  request  wiU  be  denied.  How 
that  could  be  predetermined  by  GSA  or 
anyone  else  Is  beyond  me.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, but  the  suggestion  Itself  clearly  re- 
flects a  roU-over-and-play-dead  atti- 
tude. 

A  further  suggestion  in  this  OSA  doc- 
ument. Madam  President,  is  that  GSA 
should  not  offer  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  rate  of  return  unless  It  offers  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  other  issues,  and 
can  subordinate  the  rate  of  return  ma- 
terial to  the  other  data. 

So  it  goes.  There  are  other  sugges- 
tions, all  indicating  the  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  the  document  that 
GSA  should  abandon  much  of  its  miU- 
tant  approach  of  the  past. 

I  might  add.  Madam  President,  that 
according  to  another  document  which 
came  to  hand  from  an  indeiiendent 
source,  the  GSA  General  Counsel  on 
February  13,  1961,  endorsed  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  cited. 

Moreover,  Madam  President,  the 
writer  of  the  working  paper  I  referred 
to  has  smce  been  promoted  to  one  of 
the  top  positions  \n  the  GSA  Transpor- 
tation  and  Communications  Service 

while  those  who  had  fought  hard  for  the 
taxpayer  have  been  eased  out. 

Among  those  who  are  no  longer  with 
GSA  are  two  former  members  of  the 
Transportation  and  PubUc  UtiUtles 
Service  who  appeared  before  the  House 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee a  year  ago  and  vigorously  de- 
fended the  GSA  regulatory  work. 

I  think  it  is  significant.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  these  witnesses  did  such  a 
good  Job  of  Justifying  the  proposed 
budget  for  their  unit  that  almost  all  the 
money  they  asked  for  was  approved  by 
the  House. 

However,  neither  of  these  men  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  AjH>ropriatIona 
Subcommittee — and  It  was  in  this  com- 
mittee that  the  restrictive  amendment 
was  added  and  the  move  made  to  out 
the  heart  out  of  the  OSA  representation 
function. 

The  two  OSA  officials  who  did  appear 
before  the  Senate  guboommittee  wtre 
the  present  OSA   Administrator,   Mr. 
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Bernard  L.  Boutin,  then  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, and  Mr.  Malcolm  D.  MiUer, 
who  is  now  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions Service  of  GSA. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  part  of  their 
testimony,  appearing  at  page  1299  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  hearings.  I  quote 
Mr.  Boutin: 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  speak,  please,  on 
the  matter  of  policy.  Of  course  we  are  in  no 
position  to  speak  for  what  has  gone  on  be- 
fore, we  were  not  aboard — speaking  of  Mr. 
Miller  and  myself.  It  woiUd  be  unfair  to 
make  a  comparison.  We  can  only  speak  to 
what  ovu-  poUcy  U  going  to  be  In  trying  to 
properly  fulfill  our  statutory  responslbUlty. 

We  believe  that  the  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  Oovemment  through  OSA  to  nego- 
tiate with  any  uUUty  and  transportation 
company,  for  reasonable  rates  and  for  rea- 
aonable  services  on  behalf  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment as  a  xiser.  We  only  Intend  to  Intervene 
in  those  cases  where  negotiations  have 
faUed  to  produce  the  desired  resulta.  both  as 
to  amount  of  rate  and  as  to  the  service  that 
is  rendered  to  tbe  various  Oovemment  agen- 
cies. We  Intend  In  those  cases  to  present 
evidence  to  the  best  of  our  abUity  without 
confining  it  to  specific  issues  because  we 
think  this  would  destroy  the  entire  princi- 
ple of  our  being  there  in  the  first  place — to 
present  the  issues  before  tbe  regiUatory  body 
In  the  Interest  of  tbe  Government  as  a  large 
and  substantial  user,  in  fact  many  times  as 
principal  user. 

In  other  words.  Madam  President,  the 
GSA  poUcy  which  was  to  ensue  imder  the 
new  administration  was  to  be  this:  In 
rate  cases,  we  wiU  negotiate  first  and 
mtervene  second.  The  GSA  law  as  I 
read  it  does  not  make  negotiation  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  intervention.  Be- 
sides, rate  lawyers  teU  me  they  do  not 
know  how  you  can  accomplish  anything 
by  trying  to  negotiate  with  a  utiUty  like 
A.T.  ft  T.  when  it  is  going  after  a  general 
rate  increase. 

Some  further  Ught  on  the  new  roll- 
over-and-play-dead  poUcy  which  now 
exists  in  GSA  is  shed  by  the  December  26. 
1961.  issue  of  Telecommumcations  Re- 
ports in  reporting  on  a  so-called  get- 
acquainted  press  conference  held  by  GSA 
Administrator  Boutin. 

One  sentence  in  that  account  is  par- 
ticularly significant : 

Mr.  Boutin  declared,  bowevo-,  that  OSA 
"has  a  duty  to  appear"  in  cases  where  tbe 
"Government  Is  being  penalized  by  rates  or 
services." 

Now  compare  that  with  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  opponents  of 
OSA  Intervention,  as  set  forth— among 
many  other  places— in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Independent  Tele- 
phone Association  in  October  IMO.  as 
found  at  page  1053  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. This  resolution  expresses  "this 
association's  firm  conviction  that  OSA's 
intervention  in  regulatory  matters  should 
be  restricted  solely  to  the  presentation 
Of  evidence  of  claimed  diaerlmlnation 
against  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
user  of  service  and  that  any  further  or 
additional  participation  oonstltutes  dilu- 
Uon  of  responsibility,  unwarranted  wttte, 
and  duplication  of  effort." 

The  opponents  of  OSA  intervention 
want  GSA  to  go  In  only  where  the  Got- 
emment  is  being  diaorimlnated  affalnst 
Mr.  BouUn  tays  GSA  should  io  in  wtiere 
the  Government  is  being  penaliaed.    It 
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would  seem  to  me  that  he  had  bought 
thU  argimient  of  the  enemy's  as  well. 

Again,  at  page  1301  of  the  Soiate 
Independent  Offices  hearing,  we  find 
Mr.  Mmer  explaining  OSA's  new  policy 
of  adding  "additional  considerations"  for 
intervening  In  regulatory  proceedings 
and  being  "much  more  selective  in  the 
future  in  choosing  cases  for  interven- 
tion." This  Is  his  answer  in  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  which  of  the  75  GSA  cases 
then  pending  would  GSA  have  refrained 
irom  entering  if  the  policy  expressed  in 
a  OSA  letter  of  May  19. 1961.  to  the  com- 
mittee had  been  in  effect  during  the 
pendency  of  these  75  proceedings: 

Ur.  IfoxB.  Yes. 

Tbe  policy  contained  In  the  letter  of  May 
19  was  not  baaed  upon  any  analysis  ot  tbe 
prior  decisions,  as  to  whldi  we  would  have 
entered  or  which  we  would  not  have  entered. 
The  policy,  as  stated,  would  not  necessarily 
have  resxilted  In  our  refraining  from  enter- 
ing any  of  those  cases.  The  policy  does  pro- 
pose to  add  additional  considerations  for  en- 
tering into  the  proceedings  and  to  provide  for 
full  participation  in  the  cases. 

Pursuant  to  Mr.  Boutin's  statement  con- 
oemlng  negotiation,  to  be  followed  by  par- 
ticipation in  the  cases,  it  is  probable  we  will 
be  much  more  selective  in  the  futxu-e  in 
choosing  eases  tor  intervention.  There  is 
really  no  way  out  of  applying  this  policy  to 
the  past  that  I  can  see.  If  anything,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  saying,  "Well,  we  should 
not  have  been  in  the  cases  we  were  less  suc- 
oeisful  in.  and  we  ahould  have  been  in  the 
cases  we  have  been  more  successfiil  In."  That 
Is  about  all  that  can  be  said. 

This  seems  to  me  to  signify  the  same 
kind  of  surrender  by  GSA  to  A.T.  k  T. 
which  runs  all  through  the  draft  docu- 
ment which  I  spoke  of  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Greater  selectivity  in  the  choice  of  cases 
for  GSA  Intervention  was  certainly  one 
of  the  suggestions  made  in  that  docu- 
ment. 

I  might  add,  too.  Madam  President, 
that  greater  emphasis  upon  the  rate  ne- 
gotiation fimction.  as  compared  with  the 
intervention  function,  has  been  one  of 
the  alternative  goals  of  A.T.  k  T. 

It  Is  no  surprise.  Madam  President,  to 
learn  from  the  House  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  hearings  held  last 
February  that  the  "selective"  policy  of 
GSA.  as  described  by  Mr.  Boutin  and 
Mr.  Miller,  has  led  to  little  or  no  ac- 
tivity. 

As  explained  at  pages  399  and  400, 
part  2.  Administrator  Boutin  could  now 
say  he  enjoyed  a  "vastly  improved  rela- 
Uonship"  with  the  utilities,  that  the  "air 
has  been  cleared"  and  that  GSA  has 
a  "minimum  of  complaints." 

Of  course.  I  should  Imagine  that  the 
relationships  of  this  agency,  which  is  no 
longer  going  forth  to  do  batUe  in  behalf 
of  the  taxpayers,  would  be  excellent  with 
the  communication  carriers,  and  all 
others  concerned. 

In  c(mtrast  to  the  previous  year's  rec- 
ord of  savings  in  regulatory  cases,  the 
only  proceeding  mentioned  in  this  year's 
hearings  relates  to  Telpak.  as  to  which 
the  Administrator  says  it  is  "interesting" 
that  GSA  is  on  the  same  side  as 
A.T.  k  T.— page  400.  Great  emphasis 
was  placed  on  savings  from  the  use  of 
Telpak  telephone  services,  but  it  is  clear 
they  did  not  result  from  any  negotiations 
With  A.T.  *  T.  or  any  effort  by  GSA.  be- 


cause the  Commissioner  of  OSA's  Trans- 
portation and  Ck>mmunications  Service — 
which  has  succeeded  TPUS — stated  to 
theccHnmittee: 

So  far  as  the  bulk  tariff  offering  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  an  offering  which  they  [A.T.  & 
T.]  of  their  own  volition,  have  advanced.  It 
is  not  something  which  has  been  sought 
particularly  but  they  [A.T.  &  T.]  have  ad- 
vanced it  (p. 400). 

A  statement  of  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  all  sources,  requested  by  the 
committee,  discloses  savings  only  in  con- 
nection with  transportation  and  none  in 
connection  with  communication  services. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  the 
fiscal  1963  appropriations  hearings  in 
the  House  is  this :  Although  GSA  is  seek- 
ing vastly  more  money  than  ever  before 
for  the  transportation  and  communica- 
tions fimction — $4.4  million  rather  than 
the  $2.3  million  about  which  there  was 
an  uproar  last  year — not  a  single  objec- 
tion was  raised  by  the  U  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  group  headed  by  Mr.  Cros- 
land.  of  A.T.  &  T..  or  by  the  multitude  of 
organizations  which  flooded  both  Houses 
of  Congress  with  indictments  of  GSA 
last  year. 

Is  that  not  significant?  I  believe  it  is 
very  significant. 

Last  year,  the  Crosland  group  was  vig- 
orously urgmg  that  a  million  dollars  be 
cut  from  the  $2.5  million  being  sought 
for  GSA's  Transportaticn  Public  Utility 
Service,  on  the  ground  that  the  appro- 
priation had  grown  too  large  and  a  cut 
was  requested  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy. Many  individuals  or  organizations 
were  shown  in  last  year's  hearings  to 
have  joined  in  this  request. 

But  this  year,  although  nearly  twice 
as  much  money  is  sought,  not  a  com- 
plaint is  heard.  It  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand Why  the  utilities  and  A.T.  &  T.  are 
satisfied — especially  the  latter — because 
it  once  again  proves  the  power  of  A.T.  & 
T.  to  control  the  very  process  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  Madam 
President,  I  said  that  A.T.  &  T.'s  power 
is  such  that  it  had  undone  the  will  of 
Congress  in  bringing  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still the  activities  of  GSA  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  in  com- 
munications and  other  utilities'  services 
before  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
bodies. 

I  wish  now  to  explain  how  the  wUl  of 
Congress  in  this  regard  was  undone.  Not 
only  that,  but  I  want  to  show  GSA  itself 
is  guilty  of  a  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tcm  that  has  the  elfect  of  showering  upon 
a  GSA  employee  the  glory  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

First,  as  to  the  matter  of  undoing  the 
will  of  Congress: 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year  approved  an 
appropriation  for  the  GSA  Transporta- 
tion and  Public  Utilities  Service  totaling 
$2,475,000.  No  restrictive  language  was 
written  into  the  House  committee  report 
which  would  have  curbed  GSA's  inter- 
vention activities. 

I  have  also  pointed  out  that  this  was 
largely  the  result  of  vigorously  defended 
GSA's  regulatory  work  but  who  since 
have  been  eased  out  of  GSA. 


I  have  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
that  not  only  was  $300,000  knocked  out — 
virtually  the  entire  amount  assigned  to 
GSA  representation  before  regulatory 
bodies — but  a  rider  was  written  in  which 
would  have  barred  Government  inter- 
vention in  almost  every  kind  of  regula- 
tory proceeding. 

This  cutback,  as  I  have  noted,  came 
as  the  result  of  testimony  by  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator Boutin,  then  the  Deputy 
Administrator,  and  by  Mr.  Miller  of  the 
Transportation  and  Communications 
Service. 

Senators  will  recall  that  it  was  only 
after  a  vigorous  fight  put  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues— the  Senator  from  Wisconsto 
[Mr.  ProxmireI,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskieI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI,  to  men- 
tion just  a  few— that  all  about  $75,000 
of  the  fimds  cut  out  by  the  Senate  was 
restored  and  the  amendment  was 
stricken.  Moreover,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  conference  report,  this 
lesser  reduction  of  only  $75,000  was  to  be 
applied  uniformly  throughout  the  Trans- 
portation ani  Public  Utilities  Service 
and  not  against  the  representation 
function  only. 

According  to  a  table  to  be  found  at 
page  1106  of  the  Senate  Independent 
offices  appropriations  hearings  for  fis- 
cal 1962.  entitled,  "Estimated  cost  of 
participation  by  TPUS  before  regulatory 
agencies,  fiscal  year  1961,"  the  total  for 
this  functions  is  given  as  $390,000. 

Recently,  GSA  was  asked  to  give — in 
the  same  tabular  form — the  estimated 
cost  of  its  participation  before  regula- 
tory agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
It  was  given  for  the  period  July  1,  1961, 
through  March  31,  1962,  and  the  total 
for  those  three  quarters  was  a  mere 
$181,000.  This  would  indicate  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $241,332 — or  a  reduction  of 
$148,868  from  the  estimated  cost  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  not  only 
was  the  entire  $75,000  reduction  in  the 
fiscal  1962  appropriation  applied  to  the 
representation  fimction.  but  there  was 
a  further  reduction  of  almost  equal 
amount  in  expenditures  for  appearances 
before  regulatory  bodies — contrary  to  the 
will  of  Congress. 

But  the  crowning  blow  was  delivered 
a  month  ago.  on  July  11.  1962.  when  GSA 
held  its  annual  honor  awards  ceremony. 
According  to  a  copy  of  the  program 
which  I  havehere.  the  meritorious  serv- 
ice award  was  given  to  Mr.  Malcolm  D. 
Miller.  Deputy  Commissioner.  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications  Service. 
Listen  to  some  of  his  achievements: 

The  recommendations  and  comments  made 
by  Mr.  Miller  have  led  to  more  elQcient  op- 
erations within  this  Service. 

There  is  no  specific  mention,  however, 
of  his  authorship  of  the  draft  memoran- 
dum— later  adopted  by  the  GSA  General 
Counsel — urging  a  roU-cver-and-play- 
dead  policy  by  GSA  in  regulatory  inter- 
ventions. 
Further,  according  to  his  citation: 
He  participated  In  the  selection  of  key  per- 
sonnel and  as  a  result,  those  officials  are 
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now  serving  in  positions  for  which  they  ar« 
most  highly  qoallitod. 

However,  nothing  is  said  in  the  cita- 
tion about  the  magnlAcent  public  serv- 
ants who,  at  a  previous  honor  award 
ceremony,  were  given  cash  prizes  or  cash 
awards  for  their  contributions,  to  recog- 
nition of  the  many  millions  of  dollars 
they  had  saved  all  of  us.  but  who  since 
then  have  been  eased  out  of  GSA  after 
making  long  and  distinguished  records 
of  protecting  tlie  intereste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers against  the  greed  of  A.T.  &  T.  and 
other  utilities  before  the  regulatory 
bodies.  One  such  employee  served  the 
Government  for  30  years;  but  his  dis- 
charge was  his  reward  for  performing 
outstanding  service  and  helping  to  save 
up  to  $160  million.  He  was  booted  out 
of  GSA. 

Then  there  is  this  paragraph  in  Mr. 
Miller's  citation: 

During  thU  jjeriod  (May  to  September. 
1961)  Mr.  Mmer  participated  in  a  spM:ial 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and.  as  a  result  of  his  exi>ert 
testimony  on  a  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject— 

And.  as  an  aside.  I  will  concede  that 
it  was — 

the  reduction  In  funds  was  considerably  less 
than  the  amount  originally  recommended 
by  that  committee. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PsoxKiRE]  especially  will 
appreciate  thlB.  for  it  was  as  a  result 
of  Mr.  Miller's  testimony  that  the  drastic 
reduction  in  the  proposed  GSA  ap- 
propriation was  made;  and  it  was  wily 
after  the  fight,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  led  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsto  [Mr.  PsoxmsB],  that 
most  of  the  funds  were  restored  in  con- 
ference. 

Thus.  Madam  President,  ends  my 
story  of  an  AT.  &  T.  so  powerful,  so  big. 
and  so  Insidious  that  it  can  undo  tbe 
will  of  Congress,  and  neutralize,  if  not 
destroy,  an  arm  of  the  Government— all 
at  terrific  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Ehirtog  the  delivery  of  Mr.  BAmxrrr's 
speech  on  the  commercial  communica- 
tions sateUite  bUl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  does  not  lose  his  privileges 
to  the  floor  and  will  not  lose  his  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  making  his  first 
speech  in  regard  to  this  subject  matter, 
so  that  I  may  submit  for  printing  amend- 
mente  to  the  bill,  with  the  imderstandtog 
that  the  toterruptlon  will  appear  else- 
where in  the  Record? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  With  that  under- 
standmg,  I  am  indeed  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESHJING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Wltliout  obJecUon,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  was 
not  to  the  Senate  on  Satiu-day  because 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  gone  to  Oregon 
to  deliver  a  series  of  speeches  at  various 
Democratic  rallies  in  various  parts  of 
the  State. 

In  those  speeches  I  discussed  the  satel- 
Ute  bill  and  I  discussed  the  amendments 
I  had  ofTered  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 
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While  away,  my  good  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana carried  out  some  instructions 
given  to  him  by  members  of  the  staff  who 
had  the  Senator  submit  these  amend- 
ments, but  did  not  make  clear  to  the 
Senator  that  the  amendments  were  to  be 
introduced  in  my  name. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  totroduced 
these  amendments  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  m  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  discussed  these  amendments 
in  my  State  at  some  length,  I  feel  that 
I  owe  it  to  my  own  record  to  submit  the 
amendments  today  in  my  name. 

I  have  modified  some  of  the  amend- 
ments; some  are  in  the  same  form  in 
which  I  presented  them  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  explamed 
them  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, including  my  two  substitutes  In  the 
nature  of  substitutes  for  the  bill. 

One  provides  that  NASA  shall  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
the  satellites  as  American-fiag  satellites, 
and  that  the  operation  of  the  satelUtes 
shall  be  by  way  of  contract  or  lease  or 
license  let  to  any  private  corporation 
in  this  country  that  may  be  interested  in 
participating  in  the  development  of  a 
satellite  communications  system. 

The  other  substitute  is  the  bill  that 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Government  corporation,  also  with  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracts  and 
leases. 

I  ask  consent  that  I  may  send  these 
amendments  to  the  desk  out  of  order, 
have  them  printed  and  available  for  In- 
troduction and  debate.  I  only  want  to 
say  that  this  demonstrates  again  the 
good  faith  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  connection  with  his  sincere 
desire  to  have  the  bill  amended,  and 
bears  out.  as  I  said  In  many  parts  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  over  the  weekend,  my 
deep  conviction  that  the  Democratic 
Party  owes  it  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  see  to  it  that  adequate  time  ia 
made  available  for  the  presentation  of 
our  case  on  each  one  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

As  I  said  all  over  my  State  over  the 
weekend,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  escape  his  clear  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people  to  Join  in 
urging  that  adequate  time  be  allowed 
for  the  introduction,  consideration,  and 
debate  of  these  amendments. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  they  do  not 
think  the  American  people  are  fast  com- 
ing to  recognize  what  is  involved  in  the 
debate,  they  are  sorely  mistaken,  because 
they  are  going  to  find  ttiat  the  American 
people  also  believe  that  there  should  be 
no  cloture  imtil  there  is  full  debate.  We 
cannot  have  full  debate  with  the  rush 
act  of  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  to 
tnring  to  put  a  gag  on  the  Senate  and 
close  the  opportunity  for  adequate  time 
for  debate  <mi  the  amendments. 

But.  keeping  faith  with  my  people.  In 
accordance  with  the  pledge  I  made  to 
them  over  the  weekend.  I  offer  the 
amendments,  and  we  will  leave  It  to  the 
Democratic  Party  to  make  the  record  for 
the  upcoming  campaign  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  procedure  presented  fair  and 
full  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  those  amendments 


considered  as  read,  so  as  to  comply  with 

the  rule? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frtxn  Oklahoma  objects. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  GotKl.  The  yeas  tnd  najrs 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolh 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Interest  of  expediting  the  taking  of 
the  vote  on  this  very  Important  amend- 
ment. I  ask  iinarimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  under 
InstructiMis  from  Members  who  are  not 
now  present.  I  am  forced  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard;  and  the  call 
of  the  roll  wlU  continue. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll;  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  156  Leg.) 

Aiken  Hart  Neuberger 

Allou  Hartke  Peanon 

BarUett  Hlckenlooper  PeU 

Beau  Hlckey  Proutr 

Bible  mu  Proxmlr* 

Boggs  Holland  Randolph 

Bush  Jackson  Robertson 

Byrd,  Va.  Johnston  Russell 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Jordan.  N.C.  SaltonstaU 

Cannon  Keating  Scott 

Capehart  Kefauver  Smathen 

Carlson  Kerr  Rmtth  ICms. 

CarroU  Kucbel  Smith,  Maine 

Cass  Lausche  Sparfcmaa 

Chavez  Long.  Mo.  Stennis 

Church  Long.  HawaU  Symington 

Cooper  Long,  La.  Talmadge 

Cotton  Magnuaon  Thurmond 

CurtU  Manefleld  Tower 

Dlrksen  McCarthy  WUey 

Douglas  McOeUan  WUllams.  N  jr. 

SUender  MoOee  Wmiaai,  IM. 

B°Sle  McNamara  Taittarough 

■rvla  MetcaU  Toung.  H.  Dak. 

I^>ng  MUler  Toung.  Ohio 

Oore  Mane 

Omening  Mundt 

Mr.  BlANSnELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakc^  [Mr. 
BuRoicx] .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodo],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  EasTLAifv],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fdlbrtcbt],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hukprkxt].  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moir- 
ROWTT],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MttskhI.  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastoue]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdxn],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AHDnsoirl.  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clauc] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

1ST.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BuTLn]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkhhstt], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Borrcnc] .  the  Senator  from  Arlaona  [BCr. 
GoLDWAinl ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAmsl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  JouMN],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  MoaroH],  and  the  Senfitor 
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from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mxtrpht]  are 
necessarily  abflent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hritska]   Is  absent  on  official  btisiness. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  prepares  for  a  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing question,  the  Gore-Lausche  sunend- 
ment,  I  think  some  brief  additional 
comment  is  needed,  masmuch  as  the 
discussion  on  the  floor  has  tended  to  ex- 
plain the  basis  for  the  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
explain  why  the  committee  opposes  the 
Gore-Lausche  amendment  and  why  we 
believe  that  the  vote  should  be  "nay" 
on  this  particular  question. 

The  amendment  stems  from  the  very 
proper  and  wise  concern  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Tennessee  and 
Ohio  as  to  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions of  the  measure. 

Throughout  the  discussion  on  the 
communication  satellite  legislation  ref- 
erence has  been  consistently  made  to 
the  foreign  policy  implication  of  the  leg- 
islation. More  specifically  that  H.R. 
11040  would  transfer  "from  Congress  to 
a  private  corporation  the  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties  and  agreements  which  are 
ordinarily  ratified  by  the  Senate." 
Frankly,  I  am  surprised  that  such  state- 
ments were  being  made  because  even  a 
cursory  reading  of  the  bill,  the  report, 
or  the  hearings  would  disabuse  anyone 
of  such  conclusion.  There  are  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  must  :<e  consid- 
ered when  discussing  this  question: 
Section  201(a)(4)   and  section  402. 

Section  201(a)(4)  is  very  specific  in 
its  direction.  It  specifically  states  that 
the  President  would  exercise  such  super- 
vision over  relationships  of  the  corpora- 
tion with  foreign  governments  or  enti- 
ties or  with  international  bodies  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such  rela- 
tionships will  be  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interest  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  This  language  is  a  broad 
mandate  to  the  President  to  make  sure 
that  what  this  corporation  does  is  con- 
sistent with  our  foreign  policy.  What 
form  such  direction  or  supervision  will 
take  would,  of  course,  be  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide  in  each  case.  There  is 
no  question  that  negotiations  with  for- 
eign governments  or  any  other  negotia- 
tions other  than  technical  or  business 
negotiations  fall  imder  this  section. 

Section  402,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quires the  corporation  to  notify  the  De- 
partment of  State  when  it  institutes 
certain  business  negotiations.  The  De- 
partment then  advises  the  corporation 
if  any  foreign  policy  negotiations  are 
involved  and,  if  requested,  assists  in  the 
negotiations  as  does  the  State  Depart- 
ment today  with  reference  to  commun- 
ications and  rendering  assistance  to  rep- 
resentatives of  private  enterprises  who 
may  be  engaged  in  business  negotiations 
overseas. 

The  record  is  clear  that  section  402 
applies  only  to  technical  and  business 
negotiations  with  international  and  for- 
eign entities.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
having  private  firms  negotiate  on  busi- 
ness agreements  with  foreign  or  inter- 
national entities.  This  has  always  been 
the  common  practice.    What  is  new.  and 


this  authority  is  being  asserted  through 
this  legislation  for  the  first  time,  as  ^ 
matter  of  law,  the  corporation  must  not 
tify  the  Department  of  State  and  keep 
it  informed. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  th^ 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  Sen* 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  asked 
Under  Secretary  George  C.  McGhee : 

Mr.  McGhee,  who  do  you  think  would  l}« 
best  qualified  to  conduct  negotiations  wltt) 
foreign  nations?  The  Government  through 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  new  privatf 
corporation  if  created? 

Mr.  McGhee  answered: 

At  the  outset  there  may  be  required  att 
intergovernmental  negotiation  lnvolv'ia| 
matters  which  affect  our  foreign  policy  wltJti 
respect  to  the  nations  concerned,  either  la*- 
dlvidually  or  in  groups,  and  such  negotlatloa^ 
could  best  be  conducted  by  the  Departnien|t 
of  State  in  behalf  of  the  corporation  undW 
the  authority  granted  the  President  in  thl$ 
act. 


When  you  come  to  the  sp>eclflc  commer'- 
clal  or  technical  negotiations  which  woul^ 
be  conducted,  these  can  only  be  done  realljr 
by  the  corporation,  •  •  •  when  the  pro\1h 
slons  of  the  language  offered  more  authority 
to  the  Department,  we  pointed  this  out. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  not  qualified 
to  conduct  many,  and  there  will  be  a  gretjt 
many  negotiations  of  a  detailed  or  commer^- 
cial  nature.  Indeed,  the  Department  caa^ 
not  assume  the  responsibilities  Involved  Ih 
commercial  negotiations. 

In  addition,  when  the  Senator  froBft 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  asked  Mij. 
McGhee: 

Do  you  feel  that  the  power  as  given  tp 
the  President  would  supersede  any  otht*- 
activity  by  this  corporation? 

Mr.  McGhee  replied : 

When  the  national  interests  are  lnvolve4|; 
yes,  sir,  we  feel  it  does. 

I  refer  to  this  partial  history  because  i|t 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  root  of  the  misi- 
understanding  that  prevails.  Perhaps  if 
I  explain  why  that  section,  and  sectioh 
201(a)  (4),  were  reworded,  it  will  become 
apparent  that  this  bill  is  virtually  the 
same  as  the  original  administration  bUl 
so  far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned.  It 
is  true  that  the  original  section  402  wtis 
much  more  sweeping  than  the  present 
section  402;  it  is  also  true,  though  thais 
point  is  seldom  mentioned,  that  the  origi- 
inal  section  201(a)(4)  was  looser  and 
more  general  than  the  present  sectioh 
201(a)(4).  Section  402,  as  originally 
drafted,  covered  all  negotiations,  busi- 
ness and  otherwise.  This  was  too  broaa. 
The  Department  of  State  testified  op. 
several  occasions  that  it  never  wanted 
to  conduct  or  supervise  the  corporationls 
business  or  technical  negotiations.  It 
does  not  have  the  time  or  the  manpowesr. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  original 
section  201(a)(4)  called  on  the  Presil- 
dent  to  exercise  "general  supervisionf' 
over  relationships  of  the  corporation  with 
foreign  governments  or  entities  or  with 
international  bodies,  the  present  sectioh 
201(a)(4)  empowers  the  President  to 
exercise,  not  "general  supervision,"  but 
"such  supervision  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  that  such  relationships  shall  b|e 
consistent  with  the  national  interest  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States."  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  net  effect  qf 


these  changes,  considered  together,  is 
simply  to  relieve  the  State  Department 
of  a  biu'den  it  did  not  want,  and  that  the 
changes  do  not  basically  diminish  the 
power  of  the  President,  and  through  him 
of  the  Department  of  State,  for  seeing 
that  tlie  activities  of  this  corporation  are 
in  harmony  with  our  national  interest 
and  foreign  policy.  The  report  of  our 
committee  expressly  notes  that  the  bill 
reaffirmed  the  traditional  resp>onsibility 
of  the  President  and  the  Department  of 
State  in  this  area.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  these  changes  were  made  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  tiiat  the  provisions  of 
the  present  bill  were  acceptable. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  bear  these  origins  in  mind. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  a  member  of 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  I  verify  that  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  also  was  the 
understanding  of  the  members  of  that 
committee,  same  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  gives  as  the  position  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  In  addition,  I 
present  the  fact  that,  in  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  stated  that,  in  their 
opinions,  any  further  prolongation  of 
this  extended  discussion,  prevention  of 
the  obtaining  of  this  satellite  conununi- 
cations  bill,  would  be  agamst  the  best 
interests,  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  should  remember  that  at 
this  particular  moment — unless  some- 
tiling  has  happened  recently  of  which 
I  am  not  aware — there  are  two  Russians 
now  orbiting  the  earth.  I  think  that 
testimony  from  the  two  Secretaries  is 
significant,  and  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  comment.  The 
Senator  has  been  a  great  leader  m  trying 
to  develop  the  soundest  possible  policy 
in  the  satellite  communications  realm, 
so  far  as  guidance  for  our  country  and 
the  national  interest  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  leads  me  to  again 
express  the  thought  that  if  I  had  any 
doubt  that  this  bill  derogated  from  the 
responsibilities  of  the  President  or  of 
the  Senate  for  conducting  foreign  policy 
or  approving  agreements,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  oppose  It.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  in  my  mind  that  this  bill  gives  the 
President  complete  and  unrestricted  au- 
thority to  supervise  the  foreign  policy 
relationships  of  this  corporation. 

On  August  6  the  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  clearly 
put  to  rest  any  question  concerning  the 
President's  authority  regarding  the  for- 
eign policy  aspects  of  this  legislation. 
He  stated: 

As  to  foreign  policy,  two  basic  questions 
need  to  be  answered:  First,  is  the  privately 
owned  corporate  entity  envisioned  in  the  bUl 
an  effective    instrument   for  U.S.  partlcipa- 
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tion  m  a  globfij  satellite  communlcatioiu 
system  in  the  light  of  relevant  foreign  policy 
conslderatlonB?  Second,  does  the  biU  pro- 
vide adequate  authority  In  the  nattonal 
Government  to  safeguard  and  promote  our 
foreign  policy  Interests  Insofar  as  the  acUvl- 
tles  of  the  corpC'ratlcm  may  impinge  on  this 
nrea?  Our  answer  to  both  of  these  ques- 
tions is  "Yes."    Let  me  address  each  of  them 

In  turn. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  bill.  In  section 
201(a)  (4),  expressly  directs  the  President  to 
"exercise  such  Bitpervialon  over  relationships 
of  the  corporatlc>n  with  foreign  governments 
or  entities  or  with  international  bodies  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such  re- 
lationships shall  be  consistent  with  the  In- 
ternational Interest  and  foreign  poUcy  of  the 
United  States." 

This  provision  confirms  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  control  international  nego- 
tiations with  respect  to  the  satellite  com- 
munications system  in  any  way  he  deems 
appropriate,  where  the  foreign  poUcy  In- 
terest of  the  I'nlted  States  are  Involved. 
Where  he  conalden  It  necessary  for  the  ei- 
ecutlve  branch  io  conduct  the  negotiations 
himself,   he   wUl    be   able   to  direct   this. 

A  certain  cor  fusion  has  arisen  on  this 
subject  because  section  403  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  In  Its  original  ionn  contained 
the  following  provlaon: 

"The  corporaton  shaU  not  enter  Into  ne- 
gotiations with  any  international  agency, 
foreign  government,  or  entity  without  a  prior 
notification  to  the  Department  of  State, 
which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such  nego- 
tiations. All  agieemenu  and  arrangements 
with  any  such  agency,  government,  or  entity 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  8ta1«." 

That  provision  taken  Uterally  was  per- 
haps too  broad.  But  as  Under  Secretary 
McGhee  made  clear  In  the  Tery  first  testi- 
mony of  the  State  Department  on  this  bill, 
the  Department  has  neither  the  time,  the 
personnel,  the  te<:hnlcal  competence,  nor  the 
desire  to  carry  on  ordinary  business  negotia- 
tions for  this  ccrpwratlons,  any  more  than 
It  carries  on  Bu<:h  detailed  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  other  American  corporations  en- 
gaged in  Interne  tlonal  business.  Moreover, 
the  original  language  lodged  the  negotiating 
authority  in  th(!  State  Department  rather 
than  In  the  Prejldent  who  has  the  consti- 
tutional responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy. 

For  these  reuons  that  language  was 
dropped,  and  thi  language  I  have  previously 
read  to  you  was  loaerted  in  section  301(a)  (4) 
to  confirm  the  President's  authority  to  con- 
duct negotiations  having  international 
political  slgrnlflctince.  In  exercising  this  au- 
thority the  President  wiu  xise  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  ai  his  principal  arm;  but.  as 
this  committee  knows.  In  conducting  Its 
international  negotiations  the  Department 
associates  with  l:aelf  representatives  of  other 
agencies  which  have  Interest  and  competence 
In  the  subject  noitter. 

BUSINESS      NZCOTUTIOMS     LUnTED     BT     PSXSI- 

DurriAL  ATrrHoam 
In  the  course  of  congressional  considera- 
tion, section  402  was  rewritten  to  govern 
those  situations  in  which  the  corporation 
1b  negotiating  a^oroad  on  business  or  tech- 
nical matters  arising  in  the  conduct  of  its 
operations.  We  do  not  toterpret  this  new 
section  403  as  a  grant  of  power  to  the  cor- 
poration to  neij^otlate  on  these  matters. 
That  derives  from  Its  charter  power  to  do 
the  kind  of  business  It  wlU  be  doing.  Sec- 
tion 403  in  Its  present  form  is  a  recognition 
that,  with  this  corporation,  even  technical 
or  minor  business  negotiations  may  raise 
problems  of  wider  concern.  It  provides  a 
procedvu-e  for  dealing  with  those  problems. 
Under  this  procedure  the  corp>oratlon  must 
keep  the  Department  informed  about  such 
negotiations.  The  Department  wUl  advlae 
the  company  of  relevant  tomiga  policy  com- 
slderatlons  and  be  ready  to  provide  appro- 


priate ■Mltttince  if  necessary.  Although  the 
bill  contains  no  deflmtion  of  "busmees  nego- 
tiations," this  creates  no  dUBcidty.  It  la. 
after  aU,  for  the  President  to  determine, 
under  secUon  201(a)  (4)  as  weU  as  under  his 
constitutional  power  to  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy, what  negotiations  shoxUd  be  conducted 
by  the  Government  and  which  may  be  left 
to  the  corporation. 

I  can  assure  the  committee  that  we  in 
the  State  Department  are  fully  aware  of  the 
broad  range  of  questions  Involving  foreign 
policy  Interest  that  may  arise  in  connection 
with  this  satellite  communlcatlonfi  system. 
The  Department  will  wish  to  follow  them 
closely  either  through  direct  conduct  of  the 
negotiations  or  by  cloee  association  with  the 
company  under  the  procedure  prescribed  by 
section  402,  whichever  Is  appropriate. 

Then  on  August  9  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  FuLBRiGHT,  chaii-man  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Dean  Rusk, 
reafllrmed  his  position  by  saying: 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  It  Is  our 
belief  that  secUon  201(a)(4)  confirms  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  control  Interna- 
tional negotiations  with  respect  to  the  satel- 
lite communications  system  In  any  way  he 
deems  appropriate,  where  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved. 
It  U  our  belief  as  I  stated,  that  where  he 
considers  it  necessary  for  the  executive 
branch  to  conduct  the  negotiations  itself, 
he  wm  be  able  to  direct  this.  If  the  com- 
mittee feels  it  would  be  helpful  to  add  some 
language  to  provide  fxuther  clarity  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  make  these 
determinations.  It  could  be  added  In  section 
403  but  we  believe  It  would  more  properly 
faU  m  section  201(a)(4)  which,  as  I  ex- 
plained In  my  statement,  is  the  section  deal- 
ing with  the  President's  general  authority 
In  foreign  relations. 

The  entire  contents  of  this  letter  ap- 
pears in  the  printed  hearings  of  that 
committee.  Just  so  the  Rscoro  can  be 
complete  on  this  point  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
Mr.  George  C.  McGhee,  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs,  dated  June  22,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  in 
which  he  holds : 

While  we,  of  covirse,  appreciate  the  con- 
cern which  several  Senators  have  shown  for 
making  sure  that  the  Government,  rather 
than  a  private  corporation,  conducts  foreign 
poUcy,  It  Is  our  view  that  HJl.  11040  does 
not  derogate  from  the  traditional  responsl- 
bUltles  of  the  Govenmient  \n  this  ar«a. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoord, 
as  follows: 

Dkpakticzmt  or  Stats, 
WosTitnyton,  D.C.,  June  22. 1962. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastokx, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Senatoi  Pastokx:  You  have  re- 
quested the  views  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  adequacy  of  those  provisions  at 
the  communications  satellite  bm  that  con- 
cern the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
for  conducting  foreign  policy. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  that 
H.R.  11040,  both  as  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  adequately 
reflects  the  resp>onslblllty  of  the  Government 
for  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Section  201(a)(4)  of  both 
biUs  provides: 

"Sec.  301.  m  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

"(a)  the  President  shall— 

"(4)  exercise  such  supervision  over  rela- 
Uonshlpa  of  the  corporation  with  foreign 
governments  or  entitles  or  with  international 


bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  utan  that 
such  relationships  ahaU  be  consistent  with 
the  national  mterest  and  foreign  poUcr  of 
the  United  States;" 

We  agree  with  the  Interpretatlan  at  that 
section  which  appears  on  page  M  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Commeroe  Committee.  The  re- 
pcMt  states  that  section  201  (a)  (4)  "recognlaes 
the  President's  authority  to  take  whatever 
steps  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  relationships  of  the  corporation  with 
foreign  govenunents,  entities,  or  interna- 
tional agencies  are  consistent  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  This  sec- 
tion reaffirms  the  traditional  responslbmty 
of  the  President,  and  through  ytirn  of  the 
£>epartment  of  State,  for  conducting  foreign 
policy." 

In  addition  to  the  broad  authority  granted 
the  President  by  section  201(a)(4).  there  Is 
the  authority  provided  by  section  403,  which 
requires  the  corporation  to  give  notice  to 
the  Department  of  State  when  entering  into 
technical  busmeas  negotiations.  Kven  with 
respect  to  such  negotiations,  the  Department 
"shall  advise  the  c<Hporation  of  relevant  for. 
elgn  policy  considerations"  and  "h^n  assist 
the  corporation  In  the  negotiations  if  re- 
quested to  do  so.  We  woxud  pomt  out  that 
section  403  Is  limited  to  "Iraslneas  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  facilities,  operations,  or 
services."  Negotiations  of  this  character  are 
carried  on  by  private  firms  In  the  normal 
course  of  business.  Any  agreements,  bow- 
ever,  of  a  character  which  customarUy  caU 
for  approval  by  the  Executive  or  the  Con- 
gress would,  in  our  opmion,  contmue  to  re- 
quire that  approval. 

While  we,  of  course,  appreciate  the  con- 
cern which  several  Senators  have  shown  for 
makmg  sure  that  the  Goremment,  rather 
than  a  private  corporation,  conducts  foreign 
poUcy,  it  is  om-  view  that  HJl.  11040  does  not 
derogate  from  the  traditional  responsiblUtles 
of  the  Government  in  this  area. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oeobci  ItfcGHB, 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affaira. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Am  I  correct  In 
my  imderstanding  that  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  President  prefer 
the  wording  which  the  committee  put 
into  the  bill  to  the  amendment  offered, 
which  contains  the  original  wording? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  I  may.  I  wish  to  read  the  statements 
made  in  the  hearings.  That  will  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senator.  I  will  read 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  page  174.    The  Secretary  said : 

The  Department  has  neither  the  time,  the 
personnel,  the  techmcal  competence,  nor  the 
desire  to  carry  on  ordinary  business  negotia- 
tions for  this  corporation,  any  more  than  it 
carries  on  such  detaUed  negotiations  on  be- 
half of  other  American  corporations  engaged 
in  International  business.  Moreover,  the 
original  language  lodged  the  negotiating 
authority  in  the  State  Department  rather 
than  in  the  President  who  has  the  constitu- 
tional responslbUlty  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy. 

I  quote  further  from  the  Secretary's 

testimony: 

For  these  reasons,  that  language — 
Meaning  the  original  language — 

was  dropped,  and  the  language  I  haTe  pre- 

Tiously  read — 

Meaning  the  language  then  being  con- 
sidered— 
was  Inserted  in  seetlan  901(a)  (4). 
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The  language  in  section  201  and  in  sec- 
tion 402  is  the  language  which  is  the 
focus  of  the  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  WhUe  the  Senator 
is  referring  to  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  should 
like  to  invite  his  attention  to  a  series  of 
questions  I  propoimded  to  Secretary 
Rusk,  commencing  on  page  178. 

Will  the  Senator  look  at  page  178  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee?  I  was  concerned  over 
that  question.  In  view  of  the  question- 
ing by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  felt  that  there  was  merit  in 
the  proposal  that  we  should  have  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  scope  of  the  lan- 
guage mcluded  in  the  bill  as  it  came  to  us 
from  the  Space  Committee  and  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  look  at  page  178  of  the  hearings, 
he  will  observe  in  the  middle  of  the  page 
the  heading,  "Relationship  of  the  Cor- 
poration With  Foreign  Governments." 

I  propounded  a  series  of  questions  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  which  I  think 
clarified  the  situation  with  reference  to 
the  language  In  the  bill.  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  if  those  questions,  com- 
mencing in  the  middle  of  page  178  and 
going  through  the  middle  of  page  180, 
and  the  answers  thereto  were  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  for  that  purpose,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  that  portion  of  the  hearings 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Spaskman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

I  have  just  a  few  questions  I  want  to  pose 
to  you. 

I  note  that  you  point  out  in  your  state- 
ment section  201(a)(4)  of  the  bill  directs 
the  President  "to  exercise  such  supervision 
over  relationships  of  the  corporation  with 
foreign  governments  or  entitles  or  with  in- 
ternational bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
assure  that  such  relationships  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States." 

This  would  seem  to  me  to  mean  plainly 
^  that  the  President  will  have  full  power  to 
f  decide  in  each  case  what  supervision  would 
be  appropriate. 

Do  you  understand  It  that  way? 

Secretary  RtrsK.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing, sir.  I  would  say  the  answer  to  that  is 
"Yes." 

POWKBS    OF    THI   PKXSIDENT    AS    SEPARATE    FKOM 
THE    POWERS    OF   THIS    CORPORATION 

Senator  Sparkman.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  If  the  President  Is  to  exercise  such 
supervision  over  relationships  of  the  corpo- 
ration as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  and  so 
forth,  It  is  clear  that  he  may  decide  what 
negotiations  he  believes  the  Government 
should  conduct  and  what  negotiations  are 
business  matters  of  the  nature  which  the 
corporation  may  conduct  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  402. 

Is  that  the  way  you  understand  It? 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  think  that  Is  ^correct, 
Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  President  Is  to  give 
effect  to  Ills  responsibilities  under  this  bill. 

Senator  Spakkman.  Yes.  I  am  Just  trying 
to  make  a  record  here  as  to  your  conception 
of  what  the  powers  of  the  President  are  as 


separated  from  the  powers  of  the  corpot^- 
tlon. 

I  would  assxune,  then,  that  the  Ooveiii- 
ment,  rather  tiian  the  corporation,  would 
conduct  basic  negotiations  affecting  foreign 
policy,  including  such  Important  negotia- 
tions as  next  year's  ITU  conference  and  atty 
other  negotiations  with  foreign  governmeirts, 
whenever  the  President  thought  It  appro- 
priate? 

Secretary  RrrsK.  I  think  that  Is  undoubt- 
edly true,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  would 
be  especially  true  at  the  early  stages  of  tat^e 
establishment  of  an  International  commrti- 
nications  satellite  system. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  assume,  on  the  otUfer 
hand,  that  the  corporation  would,  In  all  prob- 
ability, conduct  Its  own  technical  business 
negotiations  with  foreign  entitles;  Is  th^t 
right? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  sir,  with 
notification  to  the  Department  of  State  %o 
that  the  foreign  policy  Interests  can  be  ob- 
served. 

NOTIFICATION  TO  STATE   DEPARTMENT  CONCERW- 
ING     NEGOTIATIONS     WITH     FOREIGN     GOVERIS- 

MENTS 

Senator  Sparkman.  You  make  It  clear  in 
your  statement  that  notice  must  be  giw^n 
to  the  State  Department  In  every  instance 
when  negotiations  are  to  be  conducted,  ev^n 
those  of  a  business  nature.  And,  furthtf- 
more,  when  it  does  this,  it  would  be  und^r 
the  provisions  of  section  402  which  require 
notifying  the  State  Department? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  assmne,  also.  tltSt 
when  the  President  determines  that  It  is  a|^- 
proprlate  for  the  executive  branch  to  conduct 
a  particular  negotiation,  he  would  direct  \.tx^t 
such  negotiations  would  be  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  State  In  conjunction  witfci 
other  Interested  agencies  in  the  usual  wav^. 
Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  would  be  the  normiil 
practice,  and  I  might  say,  as  hapi>ens  in  othfr 
fields,  I  would  suppose  that  at  a  number  6f 
these  negotiations  a  representative  of  tlje 
corporation  would  also  be  a  part  of  the  negi)- 
tlatlng  team  associated  with  the  Department 
of  State. 

Senator  Sparkman.  But  always  under  tlJe 
supervision  of  the  President? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Sparkman.  And  the  State  Depart- 
ment acting,  of  course,  for  the  President? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  Is  correct. 
responsibilitt  for  negotiatton  of  treatbIs 

Senator  Sparkman.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  bill  would  give  th»  corporation  the  right 
to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
agreements  and  treaties  which  would  requlite 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

Am  I  correct  in  reading  the  language  of  seq- 
tlon  201(a)(4)  to  mean  that  the  executlWe 
branch  will  negotiate  all  such  agreements 
and  treaties  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Just  as  at  the  present? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  sir.  I 
would  anticipate  that  any  negotiation  lead- 
ing to  an  executive  agreement  or  to  a  treaty 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Unltejd 
States  would  be  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

PROVIDING    FOR   FOREIGN   POLICY    REQUIREMENtIS 

Senator  Sparkman.  Do  I  understand,  alaW, 
that  you  are  satisfied  that  the  powers  glvefi 
the  President  under  section  201(a),  when 
read  with  the  overall  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  act  as  stated  in  section  102,  are  suffl- 
clent  to  provide  for  the  foreign  policy  rc^ 
qulrements  of  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Although  It  seems  tO 
me  that  the  statute  clearly  says  what  I  haTB 
stated  In  these  questions  addressed  to  you, 
and  to  which  you  agree,  It  might  be  helpful 
for  us  to  state  these  points  In  the  report  thatt 
we  make. 


Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  couple  of  technical  matters. 

POSSIBLE    AMENDMENT    RELATING    TO    CREATION 
OF  ADDITIONAL  SYSTEMS 

Just  before  you  came  in  we  had  a  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  Murrow  relating  to  some  of 
the  language  of  the  bill,  and  I  refer  to*  sec- 
tion 102(d). 

The  bin  provides  that  It  Is  not  the  Intent 
of  Congress  to  preclude  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional systems,  If  required  to  meet,  and  I 
quote  the  language,  "unique  governmental 
needs,  or  if  otherwise  required  In  the  na- 
tional Interest." 

But  section  201(a)  (6),  on  the  other  hand, 
says: 

"The  President  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  insure  the  availability  of  the  system 
for  such  general  governmental  purposes  as 
do  not  require  a  separate  system  to  meet 
'unique  governmental  needs."  " 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  question  I  want 
to  address  to  you  Is  this: 

In  your  opinion,  should  we  not  amend  sec- 
tion 201(a)(6)  to  conform  to  the  wording 
of  section  102(d)  ? 

In  other  words,  would  It  not  be  desirable 
for  us  to  add  the  words  "or  If  otherwise  re- 
quired in  the  national  interest"  to  the  end 
of  section  201(a)(6)  and  thereby  make  It 
conform  with  section  102(d)? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to 
me  that  section  201(a)(6)  was  Intended  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  communications 
satellite  system  for  general  governmental 
purposes  except  for  those  involving  the 
"unique  governmental  need"  provision.  I 
think  that  Is  probably  why  the  other  phrase 
was  left  out.  But  I  would  see  some  ad- 
vantage In  conforming  those  two,  and  I 
would  be  agreeable  to  your  amendment,  as 
suggested. 

Senator  Sparkman.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
offhand,  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  the 
two  conform.  There  is  one  other  Instance 
that  1  want  to  suggest  to  you  with  reference 
to  conformity. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  two 
other  amendments  have  t>een  submitted. 
All  the  discussion  on  this  point  was 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  other  two 
amendments.  Two  very  small  amend- 
ments have  been  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  which 
are  really  conforming  amendments. 
They  help  to  bring  the  language  in  line 
as  between  two  different  sections  of  the 
bill.  They  are  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject in  that  they  would  make  the  lan- 
guage in  one  section  of  the  bill  coriform 
to  language  in  other  sections  of  the  bill. 

Even  though  those  amendments  are 
not  before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  they  will  be  agreed 
to.  During  the  hearings  in  the  Commit- 
,tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  felt  that 
virtually  every  member  of  the  committee 
agreed  to  them.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  testified  that  they  would  be  helpful. 

The  reason  I  mention  the  point  at  this 
time  is  that  in  part  the  amendments  are 
covered  in  the  series  of  questions  and 
answers  which  I  have  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  I  am  delighted  that  he 
has  placed  the  questions  and  answers  in 
the  Record.  He  anticipated  what  I  was 
turning  to  next  in  the  colloquy  and  re- 
marks of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
I,  too,  thought  it  was  important  that  the 
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replies  to  the  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SfarkmamI,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGElS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gushed  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [ Mr.  Lausche ]  it  provides  that 
the  Department  of  State  shall  conduct 
or  supervise  such  negotiations.  In 
other  words,  the  language  is  in  the  dis- 
junctive. Am  I  correct  in  my  imder- 
standlng  that  under  the  amendment  it 
would  not  be  mandatory  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  StaU;  to  conduct  the  negotia- 
tions? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Secretary  felt  that 
it  was  a  clarifying  provision,  which  was 
made  by  striking  that  clause,  and  refin- 
ing it  in  the  form  in  which  it  appea.'*s  be- 
low, making  it.  less  all -encompassing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  read  the  lan- 
guage, which  I  understand  is  the  original 
section  sent  up  by  the  administration,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  discretionary  and 
would  leave  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  discretionary  authority  to  intervene 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  felt  that  such 
action  was  m^cessary.  It  seems  to  me 
offhand  that  it  would  be  a  very  wise 
course  to  follow. 

As  I  gather  my  colleague's  impression 
of  this  testimony,  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  is  that  the  State  Department 
does  not  have  the  technical  competence 
to  enter  into  '.hat  sort  of  negotiation.  I 
agree.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  set  up  an- 
other department  or  section  within  the 
Department  to  engage  in  the  communi- 
cations busint.'ss.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  it  would  be  proper,  and  would 
make  some  si-nse,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  have  some  authority  to 
move  Into  a  .situation  if  one  should  de- 
velop in  which  the  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  our  country  might  be  involved. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  WashinjTton.  the  same  point  he  has 
mentioned  was  raised  repeatedly  In  the 
hearings,  and  the  testimony  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  also  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  De- 
partment, Breaking  for  the  President 
and  the  Department,  they  preferred  the 
change  in  the  language  to  avoid  the  gen- 
eralites  that  were  implicit  in  the  orig- 
inal wording  On  that  basis  the  com- 
mittees acted  as  they  did. 

Mr.  JACKfJON.  I  am  fully  cognizant 
that  under  the  Constitution  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  full  au- 
thority to  enter  into  negotiations  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  original  language 
of  section  40:;  merely  restated  what  was 
already  a  matter  of  constitutional  law. 
I  should  think  we  would  want  to  retain 
that  authori-vy  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
Obviously  we  could  not  change  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  to 
designate  th.?  Secretary  of  State  as  a 
negotiator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  complete  the 
reply  to  the  question,  and  then  I  shall 


be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  In  view  of  the  point  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, I  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  read  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  State  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Communications,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1,  in  which  those  two  questions 
were  specifically  answered.  They  were 
brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
after  the  discussion  started  here  on  the 
floor.  It  was  thought  wise  to  obtain 
the  position  of  the  Department  on  the 
question  again  in  writing.  The  letter 
addresses  itself  to  the  point  raised  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington: 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Department  that 
H.R.  11040.  both  as  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Conunlttee  on  Conunerce  and  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  adequately 
reflects  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Section  201  (a)  4  of  both 
bills  provides — 

This  is  considered  an  important  part 
of  the  protection — 

Sec  201.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

(a)   the  President  shall — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(4) exercise  such  supervision  over  rela- 
tionships of  the  corporation  with  foreign 
governments  or  entities  or  with  interna- 
tional bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  as- 
sure that  such  relationships  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs.  Mr.  McGhee.  went  on  to  say 
that— 

We— 

Meaning  the  State  Department — 

agree  with  the  interpretation  of  that  sec- 
tion which  appears  on  page  24  of  the  rep>ort 
of  the  Commerce  Committee.  The  report 
states  that  section  201(a)  (4)  "recognizes  the 
President's  authority  to  take  whatever 
steps  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  relationships  of  the  corporation  with 
foreign  governments,  entities,  or  interna- 
tional agencies  are  consistent  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  This  sec- 
tion reaffirms  the  traditional  responsibility 
of  the  President,  and  through  him  of  the 
Department  of  State,  for  conducting  foreign 
policy." 

In  addition  to  the  broad  authority  granted 
the  President  by  section  201(a)(4).  there  is 
the  authority  provided  by  section  402,  which 
requires  the  corporation  to  give  notice  to 
the  Department  of  State  when  entering  into 
technical  business  negotiations.  Even  with 
respect  to  such  negotiations,  the  I>epartment 
"shall  advise  the  corporation  of  relevant 
foreign  policy  considerations  '  and  shall  as- 
sist the  corporation  in  the  negotiations  If 
requested  to  do  so.  We  would  point  out  that 
section  402  Is  limited  to  "business  negotia- 
tions with  resi>ect  to  facilities,  operations,  or 
services."  Negotiations  of  this  character 
are  carried  on  by  private  firms  In  the  normal 
course  of  business.  Any  agreements,  how- 
ever, of  a  character  which  customarily  call 
for  approval  by  the  Executive  or  the  Con- 
gress would.  In  our  opinion,  continue  to  re- 
quire that  approval. 

While  we.  of  course,  appreciate  the  con- 
cern which  several  Senators  have  shown  for 
making  sure  that  the  Government,  rather 
than  a  private  corporation,  conducts  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  out  view  that  HJl.  11040  does 
not  derogate  from  the  traditional  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Government  In  this  area. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  letter  I  received  the  im- 
pression that  what  the  Secretary  is  ask- 
ing for  is  contained  in  the  pending 
amendment.  In  other  words,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  really  restates  what  is  a 
matter  of  constitutional  power  on  the 
part  of  the  President  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  letter  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  change  in  the  language. 
The  Secretary  is  addressing  himself  to 
the  language  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  this  discus- 
sion has  been  very  illuminating  on  the 
real  issue  involved. 

There  are  two  subjects  of  negotiation, 
one  business  and  the  other  the  inter- 
national relations  of  our  Government. 
We  all  intend  that  the  business  negotia- 
tions shall  be  carried  on  by  the  corpora- 
tion; and  that  the  international  nego- 
tiations involving  foreign  relations  shall 
be  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Originally  the  language  submitted  by 
the  administration,  as  was  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  was  carefully 
drawn  and  presented  in  the  bill,  because 
it  places  in  the  Department  of  State  the 
full  power  to  deal  with  matters  of  busi- 
ness through  the  corporation,  and  with 
matters  of  international  relations  by  the 
Department  of  State: 

Sec.  402.  The  corjxiratlon  shall  not  enter 
into  negotiations  with  any  International 
agency,  foreign  government,  or  entity  with- 
out a  prior  notification  to  the  Department  of 
state,  which  will  conduct  or  supervise  sucla 
negotiations.  All  agreements  and  arrange- 
ments with  any  such  agency,  government,  or 
entity  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

When  the  administration  submitted 
its  language  in  the  bill  it  undoubtedly 
gave  close  attention  to  it  and  decided 
that  the  word  "conduct"  would  deal  with 
international  relations  of  our  country 
and  the  word  "supervise"  would  cover  the 
business  negotiations  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  corporation.  What  the  Department 
of  State  has  written  in  that  letter  was 
properly  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  when  he  stated  that  in  that 
long  letter  it  is  trying  to  give  a  historical 
background  of  what  it  intends,  where:xs 
In  the  si3eciflc  language  of  our  amend- 
ment we  achieve  it  directly,  concisely, 
and  to  the  point,  instead  of  doing  it  by 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  say,  as 
I  conclude  my  remarks,  that  I  believe 
our  concern  is  the  same  on  all  sides  In 
the  protection  of  our  national  interest. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are  advo- 
cating the  amendment  are  suggesting  to 
the  patient  ills  that  he  does  not  have  and 
pains  that  he  is  not  experiencing:  and 
that  the  administration  is  satisfied  that 
the  national  interest  is  protected  in  the 
proposed  legislation  as  it  is  now  written. 
I  express  the  hope  that  the  vote  will  be 
"No"  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  McQEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
very  carefully  went  over  the  susgested 
i^nvmrtmi»nt  In  Committee.  The  reason 
for  the  chiove  was  a  very  practical  one. 
nils  Js  the  same  m.ethod  that  Is  used 
when  we  negotiate  for  cable  systems 
and  radio  systems.  Arrangements  are 
made  between  a  corporation  here  and  the 
person  at  the  other  end.  be  it  a  govern- 
ment or  a  govemznent-owned  corpora- 
tion, with  which  the  Departments  of 
State  in  both  countries  involved  want 
nothing  to  do.  They  are  not  equipped 
to  do  anjrthing  about  it.  On  all  occa- 
sions, however,  they  keep  the  State  De- 
partments of  Uie  coimtries  involved  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on.  If  there  are 
any  foreign  policy  questions  involved,  the 
state  Departments  of  both  countries  in- 
volved step  in. 

Other  purposes  are  served  by  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  it  provides  that  the 
State  Departments  of  both  countries  will 
watch  developments,  and  if  the  com- 
panies run  into  trouble  in  their  nego- 
tiations, the  State  Department  is  asked 
to  come  in  to  help,  and  then  suggeslL 
and  advise  qp,  the  technical  aspects.  If 
a  treaty  or  agreement  is  required  it  is 
up  to  the  State  Department  to  negotiate. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sug- 
gested amendment,  although  it  sounds 
all  right,  might  put  the  State  Depart- 
ment into  some  negotiations  of  a  tech- 
nical and  practical  and  purely  private 
nature  between  one  corporation  and  an- 
other corporation  or  a  governmental 
agency,  into  which  they  might  not  de- 
sire to  enter.  With  respect  to  section 
402.  we  were  very  careful  to  ask  the  State 
Department  if  the  change  would  in  any 
way  Jeopardize  or  negate  its  historic  re- 
sponsibilities in  foreign  matters  as  be- 
tween it  and  other  nations,  and  on  many 
occasions  it  said  it  would  not. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  comments.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  I 
should  like  to  state  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting it. 

I  think  the  amendment  has  very  great 
significance  and  ought  to  be  carefidly 
considered  by  the  Senate  before  the  vote. 
I  am  not  able  to  concur  in  the  able  argu- 
ment presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Washiiigton,  broad  though  his  experience 
is  in  the  field  of  communications.  He 
has  said  that  some  of  our  big  companies 
do  in  fact  establish  communications  sys- 
tems which  link  one  continent  with 
another,  and  that  In  order  to  establish 
these  systems  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  other  entities  abroad. 
With  that  statement  I  am  in  full 
concurrence. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  beginning 
we  had  treaties  with  various  countries, 
and  these  negotiations  come  within  the 
treaties.  The  initiation  was  a  treaty  or 
an  agreement  on  communications. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  in  full  concur- 
rence with  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I 
do  not  argue  that  point. 


However,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
Congress  has  ever  undertaken  by  a  stat* 
ute  to  confer  express  authority  upon  a 
private  corporation  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations and  form  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries. 

This  Is  a  new  departure  and  a  new 
precedent.  It  is  pregnant  with  implica- 
tions as  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  State  Department  in  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy.  The 
first  language  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration fully  protected  the  prerogativei 
of  the  President  to  conduct  the  foreign, 
policy  of  this  country,  and  conformedj 
completely  with  the  basic  constitutionall 
principle.  All  one  has  to  do  to  under- 
stand the  amendment  and  its  signifi- 
cance is  to  read  the  two  provisions— thei 
original  provision  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, which  WEis  the  language 
the  President  first  endorsed,  and  thei 
language  that  has  been  substituted  for 
it  by  the  Senate  committees.  The  first. 
provision  read: 

The  corporation  shall  not  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  any  International  agency, 
foreign  government,  or  entity  without  a  prior 
notification  to  the  Department  of  Stata,| 
Which  win  conduct  or  supervise  such  ne- 
gotiations. All  agreements  and  arrangementci 
with  any  such  agency,  government,  or  entity 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

This  language  makes  it  perfectly  clear* 
that  the  Department  of  State  always  re- 
tains a  veto  power  over  any  agreement 
that  may  be  reached  between  the  privatei 
corporation  and  any  foreign  govern-, 
ment.  It  wholly  accords  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Compare  with  that  language  the  sub-i 
stituted  language. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  thei 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  be  happy  toi 
yield,  but  first  I  wish  to  complete  myt 
argument. 

Mr.  KERR.  At  this  very  point,  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield.  i 

Mr.   KERR.     The   Senator   said    thatJ 

the  amendment  would  conform  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  with  respect  tO| 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of! 
State.  Will  the  Senator  refer  me  to  thati 
part  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  stand  corrected.     I 

meant,  of  course,  the  President  of  thej 
United  States.  I  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  merely  as  an  arm  of  thei 
President.  But  the  Constitution  vestfi 
full  prerogative  in  the  President  of  thej 
United  States,  and  it  was  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  I  meant  to  refer. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  contest  that) 
statement;  but  will  the  Senator  refer  me 
to  the  provision  in  the  Constitution 
which  states  what  the  Senator  just  said? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  da 
so. 

Mr,  KERR.  If  he  has  that  language, 
available  to  him. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  certain  there 
could  be  no  question  with  respect  to  thei 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  say  that.  t. 
asked  the  Senator  if  he  would  refer  m« 


to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  to 
which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so  when  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
refer  to  the  Constitution,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  my  argiiment. 

If  we  compare  the  language  of  the  bill, 
as  submitted  by  the  President,  with  the 
language  that  has  been  substituted  by 
the  committee,  it  at  once  becomes  evi- 
dent that  a  substantial  change  has  been 
made,  because  the  substituted  language 
reads  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  corporation  shall  enter  Into 
business  negotiations  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties, operations,  or  services  authorized  by  this 
title  with  any  International  or  foreign  en- 
tity, it  shall  notify  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  negotiations — 

First  of  all.  the  corporation  is  required 
only  to  notify  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  negotiations — 

and  the  Department  of  State  shall  advise  the 
corporation  of  relevant  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. 

So  two  duties  are  here  prescribed: 
First,  that  the  corporation  shall  notify 
the  Department  of  State;  and  second. 
that  the  Department  of  State  shall  ad- 
vise the  corporation  of  relevant  foreign 
policy  considerations.  The  remainder  of 
the  section  reads : 

Throughout  such  negotiations  the  cor- 
poration shall  keep  the  Department  of  State 
Informed  with  respect  to  such  considera- 
tions. The  corporation  may  request  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  assist  In  the  negotia- 
tions, and  that  Department  shall  render  such 
assistance  as  may  be  appropriate. 

This  section,  as  a  careful  reading  re- 
veals, merely  requires  notification  to  the 
Department  and  response  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  advising  the  corporation 
of  foreign  policy  considerations,  and 
then  such  cooperation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  the  corporation  may 
request. 

These  two  sections — the  one  with  the 
original  language  and  the  one  contain- 
ing the  substitute  language — cannot  be 
read  together  without  seeing  at  once  that 
w^e  are,  by  this  act,  not  only  conferring 
unprecedented  authority  upon  a  private 
corporation  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  but  we  are  confin- 
ing the  Department  of  State  to  the  ad- 
visory role  of  informing  the  corporation 
as  to  foreign  policy  considerations. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  section  that 
clearly  leaves  with  the  Department  of 
State,  as  the  executive  arm  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  right  to  veto  or  direct  any  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  negotiations.  If  we 
write  this  language  into  the  law,  we  shall 
be  leaving  it  open  to  the  corporation  to 
take  the  position,  with  respect  to  some 
particular  provision  to  which  the  State 
Department  may  object  that  it  falls 
within  the  term  "business  negotia- 
tions," and  that  therefore  is  a  matter 
resting  with  the  corporation  itself  to 
decide. 

I  suggest  that  we  cannot  take  the 
language  of  these  two  sections,  read  them 
together,  and  conclude  that  the  consti- 
tutional prerogative  of  the  President  has 
been  left  unclouded  by  the  substituted 
language.  I  plead  with  the  Senate  that 
since  we  are,  for  the  first  time,  expressly 
conferring  upon  a  private  corporation 
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the  right  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
foreign  governments,  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  do  so  in  lan- 
guage that  will  leave  in  any  ambiguity 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the 
commimications  satellite  system  that  we 
should  cast  a  cloud  upon  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  conduct  our  foreign 
policy. 

If  we  adopt  the  substitute  language 
and  turn  down  the  amendment,  we  shall 
be  doing  precisely  that.  We  shaU  have 
departed  from  precedent  to  language 
that  places  in  serious  obscurity  the  right 
of  the  President  to  intervene  and  direct 
the  course  of  the  corporation  in  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  negotia- 
tions which  could  have  the  most  pro- 
found implications,  since  they  deal  with 
limitless  space,  upon  the  foreign  policy 
of  tills  country.  This  is  unnecessary  to 
the  objectives  of  the  act.  It  is  unwise; 
it  is  unprecedented. 

So  I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  bill,  and  will  create  no 
dangerous  precedent  which  may  plague 
us  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Article  H,  section  1. 
of  the  Constitution  provides: 

The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  n,  section  2,  provides: 
He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  With  the  Ad- 
vice and   Consent   of  the  Senate,   to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senaton 
present  concur; 

That  language  has  been  Interpreted 
by  the  courts  to  mean  that  all  power  to 
negotiate  with  a  foreign  government 
shall  be  in  the  President.  That  is  a  con- 
stitutional power,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is.  I  am  happy 
that   the   Senator  from   Tennessee   has 

called  these  sections  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  too 
would  cite  article  n,  section  1,  and  arti- 
cle n.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution. 
These  two  sections,  taken  together,  are 
cited  by  the  courts  as  the  constitutional 
basis  for  the  President's  direction  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  misunderstand.  Despite  the 
controversy  about  other  sections  of  the 
bill,  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  at  least 
in  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  was  to 
separate,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
power  to  make  technical  business 
arrangements,  which  has  been  done  on 
many  occasions  with  respect  to  other 
communications,  so  that  the  Department 
of  State  would  not  be  cluttered  up  with 
questions  as  to  whether  it  must  be  con- 
cerned with  technical  service;  whether 
this  facility  or  that  facility  must  be  used. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  use  the  term  "business  negotia- 
tions"  because  in   some  countries   the 


communications  service  is  owned  by  the 
government,  although  it  is  run  as  a  pri- 
vate corporation. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  trying  to  do  what 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  suggesting; 
but  the  original  language  would  cover 
business  and  technical  discussions  and 
agreements,  whereas  we  tried  to  write 
section  402  in  a  way  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  removed,  but 
still  keep  the  State  Department  doing 
What  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  suggest- 
ing it  should  do.  So  I  wonder  what  all 
the  discussion  is  about. 

Section  402.  as  now  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Sec.  402.  Whenever  the  corporation  shall 
enter  Into  business  negotiations  with  respect 
to  facilities,  operations,  or  services  author- 
ized by  this  Act  with  any  International  or 
foreign  entity.  It  shall  notify  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  negotiations,  and  the 
Department  of  SUte  shall  advise  the  corpo- 
ration of  relevant  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations. 

Having  done  that,  we  proposed  the 
inclusion  of  language  similar  to  the 
language  of  the  original  section,  so  the 
State  Department  will  not  be  cluttered 
up  with  highly  technical  agreements, 
purely  business  agreements,  made  with 
other  coimtries.  That  system  is  already 
used  in  connection  with  cable  systems — 
for  instance,  in  connection  with  the  land- 
ing arrangements — and  also  in  coxmec- 
tion  with  radio  and  other  international 
communications;  and  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  have  done  in  this  case. 

It  may  be  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
separate  them  and  do  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  trying  to  do.  I 
could  not  be  present  at  all  the  hearings 
of  the  ConMnerce  Committee;  but  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  en- 
tire subcommittee  went  into  this  matter 
at  great  length  in  the  subcommittee,  be- 
cause they  had  the  same  concern  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  certain  that  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  C(xnmittee 
in  any  way  to  impair  the  powers  of  the 
President  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  But  I  believe  that  the  effect  of 
the  language  used  might  produce  this 
result. 

In  the  first  place.  I  question  whether 
it  is  possible  to  divide  negotiations  which 
pertain  to  space  into  nice  categories,  so 
that  "business  negotiations"  can  be  sep- 
arated from  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions. I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  the 
language  originally  proposed  by  the 
President  not  only  wholly  conforms  with 
the  basic  constitutional  principles,  but 
also  leaves  the  State  Department  in  the 
very  position  the  Senator  would  want 
it  left  in — in  other  words  free  to  leave 
the  business  aspects  of  the  negotiations 
to  the  corjMration,  while  always  remain- 
ing in  position  to  direct  those  aspects 
felt  to  involve  our  foreign  policy.  But 
we  would  take  serious  risks  if  we  sub- 
stituted the  language  now  proposed  for 
the  language  originally  proposed.  That 
is  why  I  support  this  amendment. 

Mr  MAONUSON.  However,  this  part 
of  the  bill  does  not  relate  to  space  in 
particular.  It  also  relates  to  negotia- 
tions in  regard  to  the  ground  system, 
and  these  agreements  are  technicaL  I 
have  seen  the  agreements  which  have 


been  made  in  connection  with  intexna- 
tional  cables.  The  agreements  deal  with 
the  arrangements  made  when  the  cables 
reach  shore,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on. 

We  asked  the  State  Department  for  the 
correct  language  to  be  used.  We,  our- 
selves, did  not  undertake  to  provide  the 
necessary  language.  And  this  language 
is  what  the  State  Department  suggested 
to  us.  and  it  is  not  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  corporation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  "business  nego- 
tiations" is  not  a  term  of  art  with  a  clear 
meaning  established  by  a  long  period  of 
litigation.  Therefore,  to  use  such  a  term 
is  to  invite  ambiguity  as  to  its  meaning. 

Thus  it  is  that  this  amendment  would 
eliminate  any  such  ambiguity  or  trouble. 
while  clearly  preserving  the  prerogative 
of  the  President,  which  every  Senator 
should  be  anxious  to  have  the  bill  do. 

As  to  space,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
space  aspects  of  the  bill  involve  the  most 
serious  questions  of  foreign  policy.  Once 
a  satellite  is  in  orbit,  it  cannot  be  re- 
captured; it  will  continue  to  circle  the 
earth  in  an  area  which  cannot  now  be 
defined  legally,  and  the  wavelengths  used 
must  become  the  subject  of  international 
agreement.  So  I  believe  that  the  bill 
would  open  up  a  whole  series  of  negotia- 
tions necessarily  involving  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  others. 
I  wish  to  make  certain  that  the  bill  pre- 
serves the  prerogative  of  the  President 
in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country.  If  we 
adopt  the  pending  amendment,  we  shall 
remove  all  doubt.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
the  pending  amendment,  there  will  be 
considerable  doubt. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
and  I  am  not.  Perhaps  it  is  Just  as  well 
that  I  am  not  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, or  else  I  might  become  too  much 
involved  with  some  of  these  foreign- 
policy  problems. 

At  any  rate,  our  committee  took  the 

language  the  State  Department  said  It 
wanted  and  said  the  President  sug- 
gested. That  is  about  as  far  as  I  can 
go  in  obtaining  advice  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
OoKEl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LausckkI,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  submitting  the  amendment  and  for 
bringing  about  the  first  serious  debate 
on  the  bill — on  one  important  aspect 
of  the  bill — that  has  occurred  during 
the  various  days  it  has  been  before  the 
Senate. 

I  desire  to  point  out  the  large  number 
of  empty  seats  across  the  aisle.  In  fact, 
that  part  of  the  Chamber  was  even 
emptier  a  minute  or  so  ago.  Just  before 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
DiRKSENl  entered  the  Chamber;  and  at 
present  he  is  one  of  only  3  Republican 
Senators  now  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
listening  to  the  debate.  We  I>emocrats 
are  more  interested.  At  least  30  of  us 
are  here  to  listen. 
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However,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and 
Idaho  for  bringing  about  the  first  realis- 
tic debate  on  this  Issue. 

It  seems  to  me  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  has 
been  set  for  1  p.m.  tomorrow,  even 
though  we  are  only  on  the  eve  of  the 
vital  debate  on  this  measure;  and  I 
believe  It  most  regrettable  that  all  these 
Issues  Involved  in  this  important  bill 
cannot  be  debated  in  the  way  this 
amendment  has  been  debated  this  after- 
noon— and  really  for  the  first  time.  That 
is  the  way  every  significant  amendment 
should  be  debated.  But  we  may  be  fore- 
closed by  cloture. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oore]  , 
on  behalf  of  himself,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Laxjsche],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]. 

In  order  that  the  Senator  may  know 
Just  what  it  is  that  I  oppose,  I  wish  to 
read  the  amendment: 

Beginning  with  line  3,  page  38,  strike  out 
•II  to  and  Including  Une  14,  page  38,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"FOanOIf   NSOOTXATIONS 

"8sc.  409.  The  corporation  shall  not  enter 
Into  nefotlatloni  with  any  International 
•geaoy,  (orelin  lovemment,  or  entity  wlth« 
out  a  prior  noUfloatlon  to  the  Department 
of  ttate,  whtoh  will  oonduot  or  aupervlee 
•u«h  nefoUaUoni,  All  a|r««m«nti  and  ar- 
i«n|«mtati  with  any  luoh  ftfvnoy,  tovtrn- 
mtnt,  or  tntltjr  shftu  be  lubjeet  to  tht  up- 
proYAl  of  tht  Dtpartmmt  of  Itatt .** 

Mr.  PrMldont,  that  dOM  not  and  oould 
not  add  to  or  dttrMt  from  tht  conitltu- 
Uonal  authority  or  powtr  of  the  Prta- 
Ident  in  the  field  of  forelcn  relatione. 
But  It  doee  do  thli:  It  makei  the  State 
Department— -not  the  Preaident— the  lole 
negotiator  and  the  sole  and  final  arbiter 
In  connection  with  any  agreement  be- 
tween this  corporation  and  any  agency 
or  entity  of  any  other  government.  It 
would  make  the  Department  of  State  the 
sole  arbiter,  the  sole  negotiator,  and  the 
only  authority  which  could  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  an  agency  of  a  for- 
eign government  with  reference  to  inter- 
national communications. 

I  would  like  to  Illustrate  the  absurdity 
of  this  amendment.  At  the  present  time 
American  communication  carriers  have 
over  400  agreements  with  agencies  of  for- 
eign governments  with  reference  to  the 
receiving  and  transmission  of  interna- 
tional commimications.  They  have  been 
making  them  since  1867. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the 
Space  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon] 
asked  the  r^resentative  of  the  State 
Depcutment  this  question: 

Senator  Cankon.  Section  402,  as  you  know, 
provides  the  corporation  shall  not  enter  into 
negotiations  with  any  international  agency, 
foreign  government,  or  entity,  without  a 
I»ior  notification  to  the  Department  of  State, 
which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such  nego- 
tlons.  All  agreements  and  arrangements 
with  any  such  agency,  government,  or  en- 
tity. tiuOl  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State. 


Does  the  Department  have  that  authoriljy 
with  respect,  to  operations  conducted  in  t^e 
same  sirea  at  the  present  time,  abroad? 

Mr.  McGhze.  No,  Senator,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  President,  how  in  the  world,  for 
nearly  100  y^ears,  have  the  private  concl- 
munications  carriers  in  this  country-*- 
Western  Union,  International  TelephoBie 
&  TelegraphkCo.,  American  Telephone  jSt 
Telegraph  Co.,  Radio  Corp.  of  America . 
Hawaiian  Telephone  Co.,  telephone  cortii- 
panies  on  the  west  coast  that  havie 
transoceanic  cables  to  Hawaii  and  atle 
now  in  the  process  of  building  them  to 
Japan,  companies  that  have  cables  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  the 
North  Atlantic — been  able  to  develop  the 
amazing  facilities  for  international  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  radio  communi- 
cations without  having  the  transactions 
and  agreements  negotiated  by  the  Statje 
Department? 

No  wonder,  when  this  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  StaJJe 
Department,  they  ran  away  from  it  as 
if  it  were  smallpox.  They  did  not  want 
it,  and  they  do  not  want  it.  We  asked 
them  specifically  if  they  wanted  it.  The 
question  was  again  asked  by  the  Foreigri 
Relations  Committee  after  this  matter 
was  referred  to  that  committee. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  tl)e 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  YARBORouoitl 
asked  Under  Secretary  Oeorge  C.  UDa- 
Qhee — thli  waa  before  the  Commerqe 
Committee  and  before  the  report  was 
made  by  the  committee; 

Mr.  Meahee,  who  do  you  think  would  be 
best  quMllfled  to  eonduet  n*cotl«tiona  wttl) 
foreign  nfttlonif  Tht  Qovernrntnt  throufh 
(he  Department  of  atatt  or  tht  ntw  prlv«i«v 
corporation  If  ortattdf 

Mr.  MeOhee  anewered: 

At  the  outatt  thtrt  may  bt  rtqulrtd  i\\ 
Inttrtovtmmtntal  ntgotistion  involviaK 
metttrt  which  afftct  our  fortign  policy  with 
respect  to  tht  nations  concerued,  either 
individually  or  in  groups,  and  such  nego- 
tiations could  best  be  conducted  by  tUe 
Department  of  State  In  behalf  of  the  corporM- 
tlon  under  the  authority  granted  the  Pre^- 
dent  in  this  act. 

When  you  come  to  the  Bpeclflc  commercial 
or  technical  negotiations  which  would  be 
conducted,  these  can  only  be  done  really  fcy 
the  corporation,  •  •  •  when  the  provlBlons 
of  the  language  offered  more  authority  to 
the  Department,  we  pointed  this  out. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  not  qualified  tc 
conduct  many,  and  there  will  be  a  great  maa^ 
negotiations  of  a  detailed  or  commercial  n*i- 
ture.  Indeed,  the  Department  cannot  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  involved  in  comi- 
mercial  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  now  for  nearly  14  yean). 
I  have  heard  many  arguments  about 
what  the  authority  of  the  Department  off 
State  ought  to  be,  about  what  the  treaty ^ 
making  authority  and  the  executives- 
agreement  making  authority  of  the  Prest- 
ident  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be- 
I  have  heard  thunderous  debates  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  men  who  knew 
what  was  in  the  Constitution  and  wh<) 
Imew  that  the  Department  of  State  was 
never  mentioned  in  it;  by  men  who 
knew  what  the  two  provisions  in  the  Conr 
stitution  with  reference  to  foreign  afr 
fairs  responsibility  and  power  of  i\^ 
President  contained,  and  what  thec' 
meant  xmder  interpretations  of  the  court. 
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I  read  two  very  simple  sentences, 
tide  II,  section  1 : 

The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee read  another  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution, section  2  of  the  same  article: 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  concur; 

The  proposed  act  relates  to  the  mak- 
ing of  commercial  agreements,  or  agree- 
ments which,  by  the  wildest  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  could  not  be  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  treaties;  and  if  they  as- 
sumed such  proportions  they  could,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  be  made  only  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  oi  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate. 

Where  are  the  Senators  who  want  the 
hundreds — yes.  thousands — of  agree- 
ments that  would  be  made  in  the  future 
With  reference  to  intemationaj  com- 
munications brought  before  the  Senate 
for  confirmation? 

This  measure  could  not  take  one  Jot 
or  tittle  from  the  power  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  if  it  wanted  to.  It  could  add 
to  it  if  Senators  wanted  it  to.  and  the 
Congress  wanted  it  to,  and  the  President 
signed  the  legislation  proposed.  But 
the  President  docs  not  want  it. 

This  matter  was  debated  before  the 
Space  Committee  for  weeks.  The  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  helped  write  the 
I'eport  of  the  Senate  Space  Committee, 
After  coneultatlon  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munlcatlonn  CommiMion,  after  extended 
connultAtion  with  the  State  Department, 
he  approved  every  word  In  the  report 
with  renppct  to  the  entire  bill,  and  err- 
tftlnly  with  reference  to  this  pert  of  it. 
The  people  In  the  State  Department  do 
not  want  this  power,  and  I  agree  with 
them  that  they  probably  have  as  much  as 
they  can  do  now.  No  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate respects  them  more  than  I  do.  I  even 
respect  them  enough  to  be  willing  to 
comply  with  their  wishes  in  this  matter.  I 

The  Secretary  of  State  came  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
said  the  bill  provides  "no  delegation  of 
the  President's  authority  to  engage  in 
international  negotiations."  That  is 
what  the  Secretary  of  State  said. 

Senators  may  know  more  about  it  than 
the  Secretary  of  State  does.  They  may 
know  more  about  it  than  the  Justice  De- 
partment does.  A  few  of  them  may  know 
more  about  it  than  members  of  the  Space 
Committee  do,  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  but  two,  and 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  but  four;  but  I  doubt 
it. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said : 

In  recent  weeks  most  of  the  discussion  of 
the  foreign  policy  provisions  of  the  bill  htis 
centered  on  whether  they  delegate  to  the 
corporation  a  part  of  the  President's  author- 
ity to  engage  In  international  negotiations 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Let  me 
state  most  emphatically  that  they  do  not. 

This  was  not  a  Senator  who  thought 
the  State  Department  was  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution.    This  was  the  state- 
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ment  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  a  few  days  ago: 

Let  me  state  most  emphatically  that  they 

do  not. 

Can  there  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
Senators,  after  that  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk? 

No  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  wanted  to 
take  anything  away  from  the  President. 
No  one  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
wanted  to  take  anything  away  from  the 
President.  Certainly  no  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  wanted 
to  take  anything  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent, or  from  the  Department  of  State. 

None  of  those  committees,  nor  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  nor  the  President,  wants 
an  incalculable  burden  to  be  put  upon 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  SecretaiT  continued  : 

Indeed,  to  my  mind,  there  would  be  a  con- 
stitutional question  whether  Congress  could 
by  legislation  deprive  the  President  of  any 
such  authority. 

I  surely  agree  with  him  in  that  regard. 

The  fact  U  that  the  bin,  in  section  301  (a) 
(4),  expressly  direcU  the  President  to  "exer- 
cise such  supervision  over  relationships  of 
the  corporation  with  foreign  governmentt  or 
entitles  or  with  international  bodies  as  may 
be  appropriaU  to  assure  that  such  relation- 
ships  shall  be  oonslaunt  with  tht  Interna- 
tlonal  inttrtat  and  foreign  policy  of  tht 
Unlttd  auits." 

With  reference  to  that  authority  which 
the  Preaident  haa,  and  with  reference  to 
that  reaponalblllty  whioh  he  haa  under 
the  Conetltutlon,  the  btll,  a«  It  la  now 
before  the  Senate,  expreeely  would  pro- 
tect It,  and,  If  mere  letUlatlon  could  re- 
inforce the  eonatltuttonal  provteion. 
would  do  eo.  Actually,  the  only  thing 
the  bill  could  do  would  be  to  make  It  more 
clear  and  explicit,  becauee  the  language 
in  the  Constitution  is  general,  and  its 
meaning  comes  down  as  a  result  of  in- 
terpretations of  the  Supreme  Court, 
rather  than  by  reason  of  the  naked  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Rusk  then  said: 

This  provision  confirms  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  control  international  ne- 
gotiations with  respect  to  the  satellite  oom- 
municatlons  system  In  any  way  he  deems 
appropriate,  where  the  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  involved. 

Senators  say  that  is  all  they  are  trying 
to  do — to  protect  the  foreign  affairs  re- 
sponsibiUty  and  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  State  says  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  already  will  do 
that.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  and 
the  word  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  all  tell  us  that  the  language 
of  the  bill  already  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Rusk  then  said : 

Where  he  considers  it  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
himself,  he  will  be  able  to  direct  this. 

A  certain  confusion  has  arisen — 

That  is  a  mild  understatement.  I 
might  say  there  have  been  those  who 
have  contributed  to  that  confusion.  I 
am  glad  there  has  not  l>een  an  epidemic. 
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I  am  glad  that  those  who  have  permitted 
it  to  arise  within  themselves  and  have 
sought  to  generate  it  in  others  have  run 
into  almost  a  blank  wall.  The  mentaUty 
of  the  Members  of  this  l>ody  is  such  as 
to  insulate  them  against  that  which  is 
apparently  and  palpably  either  confu- 
sion or  an  effort  to  create  it. 

Mr.  Rusk  says: 

A  certain  confusion  has  arisen  on  this  sub- 
ject because  section  402  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  in  its  original  form  contained  the 
following  provision — 

Which  is  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment— 

"The  corporation  shall  not  enter  into 
negotiations  with  any  International  agency, 
foreign  government,  or  entity  without  a  prior 
notification  to  the  Department  of  State, 
which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such  negotia- 
tions. All  agreements  and  arrangements 
with  any  such  agency,  government,  or  entity 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  State." 

The  Secretary  stated : 

That  provision  taken  literally  was  perhaps 
too  broad.  But  as  Under  Secretary  McGhee 
made  clear  in  the  very  first  testimony  of  the 
State  Department  on  this  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment has  neither  the  time,  the  personnel, 
the  technical  competence,  nor  the  desire  to 
carry  on  ordinary  bxuiness  negotiations  for 
this  corporation,  any  more  than  it  carries 
on  such  detailed  negotlatloni  on  behalf  of 
othtr  Amtrloan  corporation*  tngaged  In  In- 
ttrnauonal  buaintet, 

I  add— any  more  than  it  hai  tried  to 
do  10  In  connection  with  the  approxi- 
mately 400  aireemenu  now  tn  effect  and 
under  which  American  oommunloatlona 
carrier*  are  operatlni. 

Mr.  Rutk  oontlnued : 

Mnrtover,  tht  orl|lnal  Uniuaee  lodeed 
tht  nttnUttlni  authority  in  tht  BtaU  Dt- 
parimtnt  rathtr  than  in  tht  l*rtti<ltnt  who 
hM  tht  coniututlonal  retpontlbllltjr  for  tht 
conduct  of  fortif  n  policy, 

I  wish  to  exprees  my  appreciation  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  disowned 
language  in  proposed  legtslaUon  which 
would  attempt  to  deprive  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  his  constitutional 
authority. 

Senators  sponsoring  this  amendment 
say  they  are  tnring  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
State  says  that  they  are  trsring  to  deprive 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  his 
constitutional  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity. No  lawyer  needs  to  l>e  in  doubt 
about  that. 

Who  seeks  to  deprive  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  his  constitutional 
authority — those  who  recognise  it  and 
confirm  it,  or  those  who  would  take  it 
away  from  him  if  they  could  and  lodge 
it  in  the  State  Department?  Such  an 
action,  if  passed,  would  \x  unconstitu- 
tional. We  could  not  do  that  if  we 
wanted  to.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
so  advised  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Senate. 

For  these  reasons — 

The  Secretary  said — 
that  language  was  dropped — 

I  wish  to  say.  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  when  he  saw  that  a  mistake 
was  made,  he  tried  to  correct  It,  not  to 


perpetuate  it  or  to  perpetrate  it,  which 
is  the  thing  sought  to  be  done  now — 
and  the  language  I  have  prevlGiuly  read  to 
you  waa  inserted  in  secUon  201(a)(4)  to 
confirm  the  President's  authority  to  conduct 
negotiations  having  international  political 
significance. 

I  asked  the  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  as  to  who  had  this  au- 
thority, and  when  faced  with  that 
question,  he  said.  "It  belongs  to  the 
President."  I  said.  "Do  you  want  it.  or 
should  we  leave  it  with  him?"  He  said. 
*  Leave  it  with  him."  Secretary  Rusk  told 
the  FVireign  Relations  Committee.  "Leave 
it  with  him." 

We  cannot  take  the  authority  away 
from  the  President  if  we  waat  to.  We 
would  not  if  we  could.  Yet  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  would  do  that  very 
thing. 

The  Secretary  also  said : 

In  exercising  this  authority  the  President 
will  use  the  Department  of  State  as  his 
principal  arm. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  neglected  or  permitted  to  wither 
on  the  vine.  All  the  foreign  affairs  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President— «n  of  his 
powers  which  he  directs  and  permits — 
will  continue  to  be  exercised  throui^  the 
Department  of  SUte.  But  then  Congress 
will  not  have  gone  through  the  foUy  of 
attempUni  to  deprive  the  Prosldent  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  that  which  the  Oon- 
sUtuUon  has  plaoed  tn  hUn  and  (o  put  U 
in  the  Department  of  Statt.  whioh  dOM 
not  want  U.  to  which  wt  oouM  not  ftvt 
It.  for  whom  the  PraiUlt&t  dON  not 
■  it. 


Mr.  Rusk  also  uM: 

But,  M  thil  eommlttet  knows,  In  eenduet- 
tng  tu  inttmtttonal  ntgotletlons  the  De- 
partment Mtoeiatet  with  Iteelf  repreeenta- 
tivet  of  othtr  sfeneite  which  have  Intereet 
and  eompttenct  in  tht  tubjtet  matttr. 

This  bill  would  deprive  all  other  such 
agencies,  to  which  he  refers,  of  their 
responsibility  or  of  that  which  the 
President  might  delegate  to  them  or  re- 
quest of  them. 

I  read  further  from  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Rusk: 

In  the  course  of  congressional  considera- 
tion, section  402  was  rewritten  to  govern 
those  situations  in  which  the  corporatloa  Is 
negotiating  abroad  on  biisineas  or  technical 
matters  arising  in  the  conduct  of  Its  opera- 
tions. We  do  not  interpret  this  new  section 
402  as  a  grant  of  i>ower  to  the  corporation 
to  negotiate  on  these  matters. 

The  ofBcials  of  the  Department  are 
pretty  good  at  protecting  their  preroga- 
tives. They  are  pretty  good  at  protect- 
ing the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    Secretary  Rusk  said: 

We  do  not  interpret  this  new  section  402 
as  a  grant  of  power  to  the  corporation  to 
negotiate  on  these  matters. 

Tlie  Space  Committee  did  not  so  in- 
terpret it.  The  Attorney  General  did 
not  so  interpret  it.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  did  not  so  interpret 
it.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  did  not 
so  interpret  it.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
so  stated.  The  distinguished  presiding 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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ReUtlons,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Spaikmah],  has  so  stated. 

Mr.  Rusk  said: 

We— 

The  state  Department- 
do  not  Interpret  thla  new  section  403  as  a 
grant  of  power  to  tbe  corporation  to  nego- 
tiate on  tlieae  matters. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
does.  Apparently  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latjschx]  does.  I  do  not 
know  about  others.  I  do  not  know  much 
law,  Just  as  I  do  not  know  much  mathe- 
maUos.  But  I  know  that  2  times  2  Is  4. 
And  I  know  that  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  cannot  deprive  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  muted  SUtes  of  that  which 
tne  Constitution  has  given  him,  even  If 
he  asks  for  It — ^whlch  he  does  not— even 
If  he  claimed  it— which  he  does  not- 
even  if  the  Senators  who  are  pretty 
proud  of  themselves  think  that  they  can 
give  It  to  him.  which  they  cannot. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  protect  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  U 
efTectlve.  It  would  deprive  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  constitutional 
authority  and  place  it  in  the  State  De- 
partment, as  Mr.  Rusk  said,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  many  other  agencies,  all  of 
whom  have  responsibility  in  these  mat- 
ters, when  indicated  by  the  President 

Mr.  Rusk  said: 

That  derlvea  from  Ita  charter  power  to  do 
the  kind  of  buslnesa  It  will  be  doing.  Section 
40a  In  Its  present  form  is  a  recognition  that, 
with  this  corporation,  even  technical  or 
minor  business  negotiations  may  raise  prob- 
lems of  wider  concern.  It  provides  a  pro- 
cedure for  dealing  with  those  problems.  Un- 
der this  procedxire  the  corporation  must  keep 
the  Department  Informed  about  such  nego- 
tiations. The  Department  wlU  advise  the 
company  of  relevant  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations and  be  ready  to  provide  appro- 
priate assistance  if  necessary.  Altho\igh  the 
bill  contains  no  definition  of  "business  nego- 
tiations." this  creates  no  difficulty.  It  is, 
after  all,  for  the  President  to  determine,  im- 
der  section  201(a)(4)  as  weU  as  under  his 
constitutional  power  to  conduct  foreign 
policy,  what  n^otlatlons  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  and  which  may 
be  left  to  the  corporation. 

I  can  assiire  the  committee  that  we  In  the 
State  Department  are  fully  aware  of  the 
broad  range  of  questions  involving  foreign 
policy  Interests  that  may  arise  in  connection 
with  this  satellite  xommunlcatlons  system. 

That  ought  to  be  some  reassurance  to 
these  gentlemen  who  seek  to  protect 
that  which  is  not  threatened,  who  seek  to 
convey  that  which  is  not  sought,  who 
seek  to  deprive  the  President  of  that 
which  is  his  imder  the  Constitution,  who 
seek  to  impose  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment authority  and  power  which  they 
shun,  and  which  we  could  not  grant  if  we 
wanted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Rusk  continued : 

The  Department  wUl  wish  to  follow  them 
ckMely  either  through  direct  conduct  of  the 
negotiations  or  by  close  association  with 
the  company  under  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  section  403,  whichever  Is  appropriate. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate,  if  it  were  agreed  to,  and  were 
found  to  be  valid  and  constitutional, 
would  destroy  the  corporation.  It  would 
put  shackles  about  it  so  that  it  would  be 


unable  to  do  anything  other  than  whiit 
the  State  Department  permitted  it  ^ 
do — a  power  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment shuns,  a  power  which  the  JustiOe 
Department  repudiated.  ! 

Those  responsible  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  know  what  is  in  the  bill.  They 
know  what  the  Constitution  gives  to  the 
President.  They  know  what  his  pow0r 
and  responsibilities  are.  They  know  what 
Congress  can  or  cannot  do,  and  they  put 
their  brand  of  approval  on  the  bill. 

When  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  admin- 
istration did  not  send  mere  boys  to  the 
oommittee.    They  sent  the  Attorney 

General  of  the  United  States,  the  brother 
of  the  President,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Kennedy,  before  that  committee.  He  dM 
not  hesitate  to  put  the  brand  of  approvi|il 
on  the  bill. 

They  did  not  send  an  under  secretaity 
of  state.  They  sent  the  Secretary  i^f 
State,  Mr.  Rusk.  It  is  his  words  that  I 
have  read  to  the  Senate. 

They  send  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
munications Commission  to  the  Forei^ 
Relations  Committee. 

They  sent  the  Deputy  Director  0f 
NASA  to  that  committee. 

They  send  the  Secretary  of  Defensp. 
They  did  not  send  any  of  those  wfto 
work  for  him. 

They  send  the  biggest  gims  the  admin- 
istration has,  and  they  spoke  for  the 
departments  and  for  the  President  i>f 
the  United  States. 

They  said,  "This  bill  has  our  approval/' 
And,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  hfts 
the  approval  of  the  Senate.  If  it  doffe. 
we  will  not  permit  it  to  be  impaired  Or 
destroyed  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wljl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  f  roKa 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sorry  I  was  npt 
present  to  hear  all  of  the  Senator's  re- 
marks. According  to  the  memorandum 
Issued  by  my  good  friends,  the  SenatSr 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  sec- 
tion 402  was  originally  placed  in  the  bill 
and  was  afterwards  changed.  Who  wiis 
Instrumental  in  suggesting  the  change? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Department  0f 
State  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  any  prospective 
member  of  a  corporation  have  anythiog 
to  do  with  that,  or  did  the  suggestion  cjf 
the  proposed  changes  themselves  come 
entirely  from  the  sources  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  persuasive  sugges- 
tions came  entirely  from  the  Departj- 
ment  of  State  and  the  Department  elf 
Justice. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do€(s 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  tbje 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  the  floor.  1 
presume  the  Senator  has  the  floor  in  hib 
ov/n  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yields  the  flooor. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Teruiessee. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  always 
listen  with  rapt  attention  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  What  he  says 
is  always  important.  In  this  particular 
argument  what  he  left  unsaid  is  more 
important. 

I  submit  that  it  is  really  specious  to 
try  to  draw  a  legalistic  distinction  be- 
tween the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Department  of  State.  In  act 
after  act  reference  is  made  either  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  meaning  is 
the  same,  because  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  the  arm  of  the  President  in  foreign 

afTalrs. 

I  have  studied  with  great  care  the 
testimony  before  the  Space  Committee. 
I  believe  that  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  McOhee  made  a  very  strong  de- 
fense of  the  request  of  the  President  for 
the  orlRlnal  language  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and 
I  suggest  be  restored  to  this  bill. 

My  distinguished  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  says  that  the 
Department  of  State  fled  from  this  lan- 
guage as  if  fleeing  from  smallpox.  I  do 
not  think  those  who  read  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  will  conclude  that 
the  Department  of  State  was  fleeing  from 
smallpox.  They  were  fleeing  the  power, 
the  pressure,  and  the  personality  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  insisted  that  this  language  be 
stricken.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
Department  of  State  with  the  greatest 
of  reluctance  retreated  from  this  posi- 
tion which  the  President  had  recom. 
mended.  Then  what  happened  when 
they  went  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee? Secretary  McOhee  testified  that 
the  Department  had  acquiesced  in  this, 
but  he  still  said  that  he  preferred  the 
original  language  which  the  President 
had  recommended. 

By  what  authority  are  we  told  here 
that  President  Kennedy  wants  the  lan- 
guage he  requested  to  be  stricken  out? 
He  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  which 
he  assured  Congress  that  under  the  bill 
the  Government  would  "conduct  or 
supervise  the  international  negotia- 
tions." Along  with  that  message  came 
the  proposed  legislation,  with  his  ap- 
proval, with  the  approval  of  the  Justice 
Department,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State,  requesting  in  ex- 
plicit language  a  provision  which  would 
fix  the  traditional  and  constitutional 
roles  of  the  Government  in  foreign  af- 
fairs in  this  new  field. 

My  friend,  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
refers  to  the  myriad  agreements  with 
other  countries  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions field.  What  he  did  not  tell  the 
Senate  was  that  in  more  than  100  of  those 
instances  the  Groverrunent  of  the  United 
States  conducted  and  supervised  the  ne- 
gotiations. There  have  already  been  six 
international  telecommunications  con- 
ferences this  year.  U.S.  participation  in 
all  of  them  was  supervised  and  conducted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
A  great  and  very  important  interna- 
tional telecommunications  conference  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  Au- 
gust of  next  year.    One  of  the  subjects  to 
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the  conference  will  be  the  allocation  of 
wavelengths  to  make  possible,  if  it  be 
possible,  a  global  satellite  communica- 
tion system. 

Too  often  this  vast  new  medium  of 
communications  has  been  compared  with 
a  basketball  in  the  sky  or  a  cable  in  the 
sky.  The  former  legal  adviser  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  former  Am- 
bassador, Ernest  Gross,  said  in  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  that  to  say 
that  this  was  Just  trying  to  do  what  we 
had  already  done  was  like  saying  that 
an  atomic  bomb  was  Just  another  way  ol 
shooting  off  a  firecracker. 

This  is  a  vast  new  field.  We  are  asked 

to  take  unprecedented  action — not  one 
such  action,  but  many.  What  is  the 
first  unprecedented  action  that  It  is 
proposed  we  take?  It  is  that  Congress 
Itself  by  statute  authorize  the  establish- 
ment or  the  creation  of  a  private  corpo- 
ration for  profit.  We  have  authorized 
the  incorporation  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  However, 
never  before  has  Congress  passed  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  private 
corporation  for  the  profit  of  its  stock- 
holders. Therefore,  whether  It  is  wise 
or  unwise  to  do  this,  it  is  an  unpre- 
cedented step. 

Then  there  is  another  one.  There  Is 
contained  in  the  bill  the  requirement 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  even  though  it  may  have  other 
communications  facilities  of  its  own, 
utilize  the  faciUties  of  the  proposed 
corporation  for  the  transmittal  of  its 
OUT!  messages,  excepting  the  "unique," 
messages  such  as  security  messages. 

Then  there  is  another  unprecedented 
thing  that  flows  from  the  bill.  I  cite  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Dryden  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  asked 
him  if  under  present  law  the  space 
agency  would  cooperate  with  other  cor- 
porations, other  agencies,  and  other  citi- 
zens in  the  launching  of  satellites  and  in 
the  development  of  technology  In  this 
field.  He  said  the  offer  was  open  to  all 
who  had  the  necessary  technical  capabil- 
ity—Howard Hughes.  General  Electric, 
RCA,  CBS— anyone.  Then  I  asked  him 
what  would  be  the  situation  after  Con- 
gress passed  the  bill.  He  said  that  he 
would  interpret  the  passage  of  the  bill  as 
the  selection  of  a  chosen  instiniment.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  NASA  would  then 
cooperate  only  with  this  corporation. 

I  am  only  citing  these  three  unpre- 
cedented steps  in  order  to  come  to  the 
fourth,  which  we  are  asked  to  take, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Fourth,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
initiative  and  the  primary  position  in 
the  negotiation  of  international  agree- 
ments on  bt^half  of  the  United  States  to 
a  corporation  organized  for  the  profit 
of  its  stockliolders. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  said  that  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  take  away  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  in 
foreign  relations.  I  agree  with  that 
statement.  However,  it  is  possible  for 
Congress  to  prejudice  the  exercise  of 
that  power. 

How  would  that  operate  in  this  case? 
It  is  proposed  to  give  to  this  corpora- 
tion, for   the  first  time,  the  power  to 


conclude  agreements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. What  must  it  do?  I  caU  at- 
tention to  section  402  as  it  is  now  in  the 
bill.  Senators  will  find  that  It  applies 
exclusively  to  the  so-called  tusiness 
negotiations.  Foreign  policy  agreements 
and  political  agreements  are  nowhere 
mentioned.  I  ask  Senators  to  turn  to 
the  bill  and  read  it. 

For  the  first  time,  the  bill  proposes  to 
give  statutory  sanction  and  authority  to 
a  private  corporation,  created  for  the 
profit  of  its  stockholders,  to  negotiate, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  interna- 
tional agreements  of  vast  Import. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  a  moment  ago 

that  Congress  could  impair  the  author- 
ity of  the  President.  If  Congress  passes 
and  the  President  signs  such  a  bill  giv- 
ing the  primary  position  of  Initiative  to 
a  private  corporation  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations and  agreements,  who  is  to 
challenge  such  infringement  upon  the 
power  of  the  President  if  the  Govern- 
ment itself  acquiesces  in  it? 

At  this  time  of  the  day  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  a  legalistic,  lawyer's  argument 
to  the  Senate,  but  I  suppose  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  it  is  not  every 
person  who  can  get  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  an  issue. 
There  must  be  parties  of  interest.  The 
issue  must  be  Justiciable.  Who  is  to 
bring  the  action,  if  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  action 
of  Congress  and  the  signatm-e  of  the 
President,  acquiesces  In  the  granting  of 
this  privilege  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  countries 
for  the  profit  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
corporation?  I  say  this  section  Impairs, 
it  impinges  upon,  it  infringes  upon  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

What  would  the  amendment  do?  It 
would  restore  to  the  bill  the  Identical 
language  recommended  and  requested 
by  the  President,  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  approved  by 
the  Department  of  State.  Eventually, 
yes,  they  acquiesced  in  a  change:  and 
what  do  all  the  letters  and  statements 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerb]  read 
amount  to?  They  amount  to  an  attempt 
to  build  legislative  history  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
pointed  out,  to  seek  to  excuse  and  justify 
this  strange  and  odd  procedure. 

I  close  by  asking  Senators  to  read  the 
amendment  we  propose  and  to  read  the 
language  in  the  bill,  and  then  to  reach 
their  own  conclusion  as  to  which  is  spe- 
cific; to  reach  their  own  conclusion  as 
to  which  conforms  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  tradition  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  If  I  wanted  to  go  into 
greater  detail.  I  could  point  out  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  over  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  pre- 
sides, interprets  this  position  in  one  way, 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  inter- 
prets it  in  another  way. 

Ambiguity?  Fuzziness?  As  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  said, 
the  proposed  language  is  designed  to 
make  much  mischief.  I  again  ask  the 
Senate  to  read  the  specific,  clear,  con- 


cise language  of  the  bill  which  Pr^ldent 
Kennedy  recommended,  which  followed 
his  message  to  Congress,  but  which  was 
stricken  out.  Why  was  It  stricken  out 
if  it  was  not  desired  to  change  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government,  as  It  was 
specifically  reserved  In  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  in  regard  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  great  desirabil- 
ity of  the  amendment.  But  I  point  out 
that  the  discussion  of  the  amendment 
proves  the  case  of  us  who  opiMse  the  bill 
with  respect  to  the  desh'ablllty  of  full 
and  adequate  debate  on  the  merits  of 
serious  proposals  and  changes  in  the  bill; 
for  here  in  my  judgment,  we  are  oomlag 
to  grips  with  a  very  Important  aeries  of 
foreign  policy  programs  affecting  our 
country  in  respect  to  the  bill  which  we 
have  been  debating  for  some  time.  Yet 
It  is  proposed  that  tomorrow  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  should  vote  to  close  debate 
on  the  amendments,  thus  depriving  the 
proponents  of  the  amendments  of  ade- 
quate time  to  present  their  case  on  this 
very  important  issue. 

I  simply  respectfully  point  out  that  the 
debate  this  afternoon  proves  how  un- 
wise the  cloture  petition  is.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  proves  that  If  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  vote  for  the  cloture  petition  to- 
morrow, they  will  be  denying  to  the 
American  people  the  record  which  ought 
to  be  made  on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ments, before  there  is  any  final  vote 
either  on  the  amendments  or  on  the 
bUl. 

Next.  I  point  out  that  there  is  much 
argument  by  way  of  analogy  in  the 
debate  as  between  a  communications 
sateUite  system  involving  space  and  a 
communications  system  Involving  terra 
flrma,  involving  the  land  of  the  globe.  In- 
volving cables  and  wires.  Any  argument 
by  analogy  is  fallacious.  I  think  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  argument  by  analogy  is  well 
demonstrated  by  those  who  seek  to  imt 
a  communications  satellite  system  on 
parallel  argumentative  premises  with 
cable  and  wire  communications.  I  think 
it  is  fallacious  reasoning  for  the  reasons 
I  now  set  forth. 

When  we  deal  with  space  communi- 
cations, we  are  dealing  with  a  sphere  in 
which  international  law  rights  do  not 
yet  extst,  other  than  such  very  limited 
commendations  by  way  of  accomodations 
to  the  various  nations  set  forth  in  the 
United  Nations  resolution  of  October 
1961.  But  the  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  of  October  1961  does  not  create 
permanent  international  law  rights  in 
any  nation  with  respect  to  space.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  United  States  proposed 
the  resolution.  Our  delegation  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  Soviet  Union  finally 
to  join  in  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  but 
the  statement  of  United  States  policy  In 
connection  with  the  resolution  was  made 
by  the  head  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation at  the  United  Nations,  Adlai 
Stevenson. 

As  the  great  international  lawyer,  Mr. 
Gross,  who  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  pointed  out, 
the  premise  on  which  the  United  States 
bottomed  its  position  In  respect  to  the 
resolution  was  that  It  was  our  policy,  our 
proposal,  to  establish  a  global  space  com- 
munications system.    Other  nations  In 
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the  united  Nations  went  along  with  the 
reaohiUon  on  the  basis  of  Stevenson's 
representation  as  to  what  XJJ8.  p<dlcy 
was  In  relation  to  a  q;>ace  oommunioa- 
Uonajstem. 

As  is  known,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oreffon  has  been  Insistent  that  Adlal 
Stevenson  be  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  resolution;  because  be- 
fore this  record  is  completed,  the  Senate 
ought  to  know  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  n^.  proposal  in  October 
1061.  when  the  so-called  commendatory 
resolution— and  that  is  all  it  Is— was 
adopted.  It  simply  states  that  the 
united  States  commends;  it  does  not 
create  International  law.  We  have  been 
unable  to  get  Ambassador  Stevenson  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  say  to  my  leadership  that,  in  my 
judgment,  under  no  circimistances 
should  the  bill  go  to  a  final  vote  until 
Stevenson  has  been  brought  before  that 
committee  for  a  statement— and  for 
examination  on  It — as  to  what,  if  any, 
he  considers  the  international-law  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  space  are  in  rela- 
tionship to  a  space  communications  sys- 
tem. I  regret  very  much  that  he  has 
not  appeared  before  the  committee.  It 
was  agreed  among  us  in  the  conmiittee 
that  as  this  debate  proceeded,  there  un- 
doubtedly would  be  time  to  bring  Mr. 
Stevenson  before  the  committee,  some 
time  this  week;  and  I  have  been  per- 
sistent and  insistent  that  that  be  done. 
I  repeat,  this  afternoon,  my  request  that 
Ambassador  Stevenson  be  brought  before, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  a 
discussion  of  the  commendatory  resolu- 
tion— ^which  is  all  it  was — sponsored  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  United  States, 
and  Joined  in  by  Russia,  in  connection 
with  a  space  satellite  commimications 
system. 

I  make  this  point  because  I  wish  to 
state  that  we  cannot  separate  a  space 
commimications  system  from  foreign- 
policy  questions ;  and  we  have  the  future 
ahead  of  us  for  the  determination  of 
what  rights  the  United  States  has  in 
space  and  what  rights  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  West  Germany.  Russia,  or  any 
other  nation  which  at  present  is  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  space  has  in  space. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  a  false  analogy 
to  argue  that  this  new  system  of  interna- 
tional communication  Is  comparable  to 
the  existing  ones,  and  that  there  is  an 
analogous  relationship  between  such  in- 
ternational-law rights  as  we  no>)^have  in 
connection  with  cables  and  wires — com- 
munications systems  related  to  terra 
flrnxa — and  whatever  rights,  if  any,  we 
have  in  space,  for  international  lawyers 
are  warning  us  now  that  no  nation  has 
international  rights  in  space,  except  as 
such  rights  are  established  by  interna- 
tional agreement;  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  has  referred  to  an 
international  conference,  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  such  agreements,  which 
is  scheduled,  I  believe,  to  meet  in  August 
1963.  That  conference  will  be  dealing 
with  the  task  of  trying  to  obtain  some 
imderstanding  in  regard  to  interna- 
tional-law rights  in  space,  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  frequencies  used  in  inter- 


national space  communications  systems- 
Notice  that  I  use  the  word  in  the  plural, 
because  international-law  rights  m 
QMUse  will  not  be  gained  in  the  way  thiit 
Intematlonal-Iaw  rights  have  been 
talned  in  the  past— by  planting  a  flag 
some  previously  unclaimed  place  on 
globe,  whether  in  the  Arctic  or  in 
Antarctic. 

The  so-called  ground-station  operij- 
tions  cannot  be  separated  from  the  spade 
operations  of  the  system;  and  this  Is 
where  I  think  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
commit  a  fallacy  in  connection  with  their 
argument  by  way  of  analogy,  because  tUe 
ground-station  operations  are  essential 
to  the  operation  of  the  satellite  in  spaoe. 
and  also  the  operation  of  the  sateUlte  in 
space  is  inseparable  from  the  operatick^ 
of  the  ground  stations.  Certainly  thtQr 
are  inseparable  insofar  as  the  internci- 
tional-law  rights  of  any  nation — either 
our  Nation  or  any  nation — in  respect  to  |a 
satellite  communications  system  at^e 
concerned.  So  such  a  system  itself  Is 
pregnant  with  foreign-policy  implica- 
tions and  complications.  Thus  it  is  thftt 
I  say  respectfully  to  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  that  we  must  make  perfectib' 
clear  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  "in  the  saddle"  all  the  time^ 
and  not  any  corporation  created  through 
this  act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  give  con- 
sideration to  the  underlying  basic  prob- 
lem of  foreign  policy  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  a  satellite  communica- 
tions system,  we  miss  the  point  which  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have  befH 
seeking  to  make  over  and  over  again  dujf- 
ing  this  debate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield?  I  should 
like  to  make  a  point  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Very  weU;  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Today,  we  see  that  tb(e 
Soviets  have  two  space  vehicles  Ih 
parallel  orbits.  I  point  that  out  for  the 
reason  that  I  asked  Dr.  Dryden  what 
would  be  the  result  if  the  United  States 
placed  into  orbit  some  communications 
satellites  on  given  wave  lengths,  for  its 
own  purposes,  without  having  reached 
the  requisite  agreements  with  other  mo- 
tions, and  if.  because  of  the  lack  of  ah 
agreement  with  other  nations,  sonaje 
Other  nation  with  the  technical  capii- 
bility  of  doing  so  were  to  place  a  satellitie 
similar  to  ours  in  a  similar  orbit,  on^ 
similar  wavelength.  The  answer  wa«. 
"Complete  confusion."  I  cite  this  tb 
illustrate  that,  just  as  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  said,  90  percent  of  tl]^ 
problem  \s  not  related  to  communica- 
tions. If  this  system  is  to  come  intb 
being,  that  must  be  done  through  thje 
successful  prosecution  of  international 
relations  and  the  achievement  and  coni- 
clusion  of  a  whole  series  of  multilateral 
and  multination  agreements. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  SenatC|r 
from  Teimessee,  for  he  has  expressed  l^i 
a  most  effective  way  the  point  I  hafje 
been  trying  to  make— namely,  that  thl£ 
entire  subject  is  pregnant  with  foreigUp 
policy  problems,  and  the  space  opera(- 
tions  cannot  be  separated  from  tbp 
ground-station  phases. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  it 
is  unsound  to  argue  that  because  in  con- 
nection with  cable  services  and  wire 
services  on  the  face  of  the  earth  we  fol- 
low certain  policies,  therefore  we  should 
follow  similar  policies  in  connection  with 
a  space  communications  system. 

But  now  let  us  consider  the  language 
which  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  will- 
ing to  accept. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  win  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  On  pages  162  to 
160  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  we  find  a  statement 
about  6  pages  in  length  which  was  made 
by  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  also  the  reso- 
lution adopted  in  December  1961.  I 
point  that  out  in  case  any  Senator  wishes 
to  refer  to  it.  All  of  it  is  printed  at  that 
point  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  also  Included  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes.  I  under- 
stand that  the  resolution  suggests  that 
in  connection  with  the  matter  of  inter- 
national law.  we  move  through  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORGE.  The  resolution  sets 
forth  the  then  commendatory  policy  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  does  not  arrive 
at  a  final  determination  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  nations.  It  was  a  resolution  of 
accommodation.  It  was  a  resolution 
which  we  can  say  temporarily  waived  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  any  member 
nation  to  any  nation's  proceeding  with 
its  experimentation  and  development  of 
satellites.  But  that  does  not  fix  perma- 
nent international  law  rights. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I  wish 
to  make. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
consider  the  language  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  in  connection  with  which  we 
offer  the  substitute.  The  language  of 
the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  corporation  ahall  enter  Into 
business  negotiations  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties, operations,  or  services  authorized  by 
this  act  with  any  International  or  foreign 
entity,  It  shall  notify  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  negotiations. 

It  does  not  say  "it  shall  notify  the 
President."  Yet  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  are  subjected  to  criticism  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  we  fol- 
lowed the  same  language  as  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill,  for  we  recognize,  as  did 
apparently  the  proponents  of  the  bill, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee LMr.  Gore],  that  under  our  con- 
stitutional system  it  is  common  practice 
to  refer  to  the  State  Department  as  the 
arm  of  the  President  in  foreign  policy. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  make  the 
same  reference  to  the  Department  of 
State  that  the  opponents  of  this  section 
of  the  bill  make  in  their  proposed  sub- 
stitute. Yet  an  attempt  has  been  made 
this  afternoon  to  give  the  impression  that 
we  are  seeking,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
restrict  or  impinge  upon  the  power  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Not  only 
could  it  not  be  done  under  the  Constitu- 
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tlon.  but  our  amendment  would  not  do 
it.  for  our  amendment  refers  to  the  right 
arm  of  the  President,  so  to  speak,  \n  the 
field  of  fonilgn  policy;  namely,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  always  acts  for  the 
President  in  the  field  of  foreign  ]x>llcy. 

So  In  my  Judgment  there  is  no  merit 
in  the  argument  that  has  been  made  on 
the  substitute  amendment  because  we  do 
not  mention  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
states,  but  mention  the  Department  of 
StRte — as  to  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
in  the  section  that  is  under  dispute. 

Let  me  read  further  with  regard  to 
the  language  In  the  bill  to  which  we 
are  taking  (exception: 

And  the  Department  of  State — 

They  do  not  say  "the  Presidency." 
they  say  "the  Department  of  State"— 

shall  advlM  the  corporation  of  relevant  for- 
eign poUey  considerations.  Throughout 
such  negotiations  the  ccMporatlon  shall  keep 
the  Department  of  State — 

They  do  not  say  "the  President,"  they 
say  "the  Department  of  State" — 
Informed  with  respect  to  such  considera- 
tions. The  corporation  may  request  the 
Department  of  State  to  assist  In  the  nego- 
tiations, and  that  Department  shall  render 
such  assistance  as  may  be  appropriate. 

What  do  we  propose  as  a  substitute? 
We  propose-  that — 

The  corpc>ratlon  shall  not  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations \<r\th  any  International  agency, 
foreign  government,  or  entity  without  a 
prior  notification  to  the  Department  of 
State,  whlct.  wlU  conduct  or  supervise  such 
negotiations — 

Note,  we  say  "conduct  or  supervise." 
This  does  rot  prevent  the  Department  of 
State,  if  it  has  some  problem  the  De- 
partment of  State  thinks  can  be  han- 
dled by  some  experts  on  the  staff  of  the 
corporation,  from  entering  into  negoti- 
ations, but  it  does  keep  the  Department 
of  state  in  the  saddle,  in  that  the  De- 
partment C'f  State  will  supervise  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

I  continued  to  read — 
which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such  nego- 
tiations. All  agreements  and  arrangements 
with  any  sich  agency,  government,  or  en- 
tity shall  bt  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

We  thinl:  that  is  very  important,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  a  new  subject 
matter,  not  comparable  to  cables  or  wire 
communications;  we  are  dealing  with  a 
communications  system  an  essential  part 
of  which  is  ground  receiving  stations, 
but  such  ground -receiving  stations 
should  cone  under  the  same  control, 
the  same  check,  the  same  supervision, 
as  the  satellites  that  send  the  messages 
to  the  ground  stations. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant difference  between  our  proposal 
and  the  pioposal  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  as  it  is  written  at  the  present 
time. 

Much  argimient  has  been  made  this 
afternoon  with  regard  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  I  speak 
most  respectfully  when  I  make  this  ar- 
gument. The  proponents  of  the  bill  are 
not  talking  about  a  President  Kennedy 
bill.  They  are  not  talking  about  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  bUl.    We  are   talk- 


ing about  a  bill  which  we  think  ought 
to  be  absolutely  certain  will  fit  into  the 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, irrespective  of  who  the  President 
Is  or  who  the  Secretary  of  State  is.  Also 
keep  In  mind  that  we  are  talking  about  a 
bill  that  will  be  the  law  of  the  land  long 
after  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Secretary  of  SUte  have  left 
their  offices.  We  are  talking  about  a  bill 
that  is  to  determine  tlie  rights  to  space 
communications  of  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  ar- 
gument which  has  been  made— although 
I  think  it  was  very  effectively  answered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
OoRil.  so  far  as  the  President  of  the 

United  States  Is  concerned— in  which  it 
was  stated  that  Secretary  Rusk  says  he 
does  not  want  the  measure  we  are  offer- 
ing. My  question  is.  So  what?  Does  that 
mean  that  the  language  is  sound  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  soimd  public  policy, 
we  should  hesitate  to  urge  that  language 
merely  because  a  Secretary  of  State  is 
going  along  with  a  compromise  bill? 

Let  us  talk  about  the  compromise  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  What  does  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee show? 

I  refer  Senators  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. The  testimony  shows  that  the 
bill  before  us  is  not  the  bill  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  wants.  The  Attorney 
General  made  clear  in  his  testimony — 
and  I  invite  Senators  to  turn  to  his  tes- 
timony if  they  will  not  take  my  word 
for  it  or  my  interpretation  of  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— that  this  was  not  the  bill  the 
Department  proposed.  They  preferred 
another  bill,  but.  he  frankly  said,  this  is 
a  compromise  bill.  He  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bill  would  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  he  therefore  recommended  the 
bill. 

I  stress  the  point  with  respect  to  the 
argument  that  our  language  ought  to  be 
rejected  because  the  Secretary  of  State 
now  says  he  prefers  the  language  at  pres- 
ent in  the  bill.  That  argument  cannot 
be  squared  with  the  fact  that  when  the 
bill  was  first  presented  it  was  the  bill 
the  administration  wanted:  and  then, 
for  various  reasons,  they  had  to  com- 
promise their  position.  But  that  was  not 
the  compromise  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice wanted  in  the  first  instance.  Sena- 
tors will  find  that  what  I  say  is  a  fair 
interpretation  of  the  position  of  the  At- 
torney General,  spokesman  of  this  ad- 
ministration, before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
the  argument  in  regard  to  cables  and 
wires — and  of  course  it  has  to  be  ex- 
tended also  to  sigreements — I  refer  to 
the  hearings  before  the  Space  Commit- 
tee, at  page  178.  Mr.  McGhee.  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  was  the  witness.  The 
chairman  stated : 

The  proposed  language,  section  402  of  S. 
2814— 

And  that  is  the  language  we  are  now 
proposing — 

says,  '"nie  Corporation  shall  not  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  any  international  agency. 


foreign  goTemment.  or  Mtttty  wltliout  a 
prior  notlflofttlon  to  the  D«p«rtm«nt  at  8tat«, 
which  wlU  oonduct  or  luptrvlM  suoh  as- 
fotlatioiu.  All  sgrvwaeati  and  Mranit- 
menta  with  any  tuoh  sftnoy,  fovwaineBt,  or 
•nuty  Khali  be  aubjeet  to  tht  approval  of  the 
DeparUnent  of  SUte." 

DoM  that  aound  to  you  Ilk*  th*  autliortty 
to  bt  of  MtUtano*  to  th»mt 

Mr.  IIoOkb.  SsDstor,  thU  Is  alrtady  the 
sltustlon  with  rttptot  to  oablt  sgrMmeats, 
that  thty  hav«  to  b*  approvvd  by  the  De- 
partment of  SUt*.  praaumably  for  aooMwhat 
the  same  r*asons  ai  envlMgtd  in  thU  blU. 

Thi  CKAxauAN.  Show  mt  that  Uw. 

Mr.  McOkb.  It  la  tht  Oommunieatio&s 
Act  that  to  provldtt.  Mr.  DtWolf  ttlU  mt. 
We  can  get  the  reference  for  you. 

The  Chaikman.  Oet  that  and  put  It  In  tba 
record,  where  it  says  they  cannot  have  an  In- 
ternational cable  without  approval  from  tht 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  McOHn.  I  am  told  that  tht  provision 
of  law  is  that  any  cable  landing  In  the  United 
States  has  the  approval  of  tbe  FOC  and  th« 
State  Department. 

The  Chairicam.  Any  cable  landing  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  McGhez.  Tee,  sir. 

The  Chaikican.  Wbat  about  any  cable 
built  by  an  American  communications  com- 
pany to  a  foreign  nation? 

Mr.  McOhze.  Only  here,  sir.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  provision  of  law  only  applies  to 
cables  emanating  from  the  United  States,  not 
as  between  two  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  as  between  what  this 
coimtrj'  does  from  any  other  country  to  any 
other  country? 

Mr.  McGhee.  To  my  knowledge,  the  law 
does  not  cover  that  situation. 

The  CHAixMAif.  Tou  are  going  to  put  in 
the  record,  though,  the  law  that  you  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  McGhex.  Yes,  sir. 

Then  Mr.  McGhee  put  the  following 
statement  in  the  record  at  a  later  date: 

Title  47,  paragraph  34  of  the  United  States 
CkKle  provides  as  f oUows : 

"Sec.  34.  Licenses  for  landing  or  operating 
cables  connecting  United  States  with  foreign 
country;  necessity  for. 

"No  person  shall  land  or  operate  in  the 
United  States  any  submarine  cable  directly 
or  indirectly  connecting  the  United  States 
with  any  foreign  country,  or  connecting  one 
portion  of  the  United  States  with  any  other 
portion  thereof,  unless  a  written  Uoenae  to 
land  or  operate  such  cable  has  been  Issued 
by  the  President  of  the  United  State*.  The 
conditions  of  sections  34-30  of  thU  title  shall 
not  apply  to  cables,  all  of  which.  Including 
both  terminals,  lie  whoUy  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States." 

Then  there  is  cited  the  remainder  of 
the  law. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  even 
under  existing  law  in  connection  with 
cables,  and,  as  Senators  will  see  in  a 
moment,  aviation  agreements,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  always  exercised 
a  considerable  amount  of  Jurisdiction, 
for  there  has  been  historic  recogniticm 
that  in  respect  to  some  of  these  agree- 
ments sought  to  be  entered  into  be- 
tween private  companies  and  foreign 
Governments  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  a  vital  part  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  the  argument  of 
analogy  by  the  proponents  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  breaks  down. 

Now  let  me  take  Senators  to  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  page  183  thereof. 
Mr.  McOhee  still  Is  the  witness.     This 
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Augtist  IS 


la  •  dltpnirton  In  reg»nl  to  State  De- 
partment negotlatlona  of  bflmtenl  abla- 
tion 


air.  til*  »TUtlon 
that  w  ■■lottote  an  tlia  most  obvious  ex- 
ample. 

The  CtuamMAM.  What  do  you  nefoilata 
with  reXerence  to  avlaUon? 

I  ask  Senators  not  to  forget  that  this 
was  the  admhilstration  witness,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  testifying  be- 
fore the  AercMoautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  in  support  of  the  orierlnal 
language  of  the  bill  That  is  the  lan- 
guage the  administration  wanted.  That 
is  the  language  which  was  modified  im- 
der  the  compromise  procedure  about 
which  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  testified. 

In  support  of  the  language  of  the  bill 
the  Attistant  Secretary  of  State  said,  on 
page  182  <A  the  hearings,  in  regard  to 
the  bilateral  aviation  i^rreements: 

Mr.  MoObxb.  Senator.  I  apologise.  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  this  matter. 

The  CHAnucAir.  Well.  I  am  not,  either,  so 
«e  will  Just  find  out  together. 

Mr.  McOrxz.  It  Is  my  understanding  the 
State  Department,  negotiates  bllateraUy  for 
the  general  framework  of  routes  and  the  gen- 
eral conditions  under  which  international 
commercial  air  traiBc  would  be  carried  Into 
and  out  of  the  United  States. 

The  CaAnucAX.  I  thought  the  agency  down 
here,  the  CAB,  were  the  ones  that  gave 
licenses. 

Mr.  McGhcs.  The  CAB.  after  due  notice 
and  hearing,  grants  permits,  subject  to  the 
President's  approval,  for  the  UJ9.  and  foreign 
carriers  to  operate  international  routee  to 
and  from  the  United  States.  The  State  De- 
partment negotiates  these  bilateral  arrange- 
ments under  which  these  routes  are  granted. 

The  CBAnucAH.  Does  the  State  Depart- 
ment negotiate  the  agreement  or  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  agreement?  Or  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  license? 

Mr.  McGhki.  The  actual  bilateral  agree- 
ment. The  Department  Is  not  responsible 
for  the  Individual  "licenses"  or  permlta. 

The  CwATmwK.  Tlie  framework  of  routes, 
you  would  Just  negotiate  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment that  you  would  permit  them  to 
license  one  of  their  airplane  companies  to 
make  certain  landings  in  this  country  if  they 
will  let  our  airplane  companies  make  certain 
landings  in  their  country? 

Mr.  McOkb.  That  la  correct,  sir. 

(The  Department  of  State  later  suppUed 
the  foUowing  information:) 

"In  bilateral  negotlatlona,  routes  for  the 
carriers  of  both  countries  are  usually  nego- 
tiated. However,  befcMre  the  respective  car- 
riers can  actually  start  operations,  they  must 
be  designated  for  the  particular  route  to  the 
other  government  and  the  respective  aero- 
nautical authorities  must  grant  operating 
permlta  to  the  individual  alrUnes." 

Senators  should  note  that  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  agreement,  which  permits  the 
subsequent  granting  of  licenses,  is  gov- 
ernment to  government,  and  remains  in 
the  control  of  and  under  the  directon  of 
the  State  Department: 

The  CBAmiCAM.  But  the  CAB,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President,  Is  the  one 
that  granto  the  Ucense  to  the  American  com- 
pany that  uses  or  takes  advantage  or  geta 
the  beneflta  of  that  negotiation? 

Mr.  McOhb.  Yes.  sir.  The  CAB  granta 
the  psnnlt  to  the  American  company  that  It 
author  lass  to  serve  the  routa  as  well  as  to 
the  foratgn  airline  which  has  been  deslg- 
naUd  by  Ita  government  td  carry  out  the 
rights  granted  In  the  bUateral  agreement. 


We  conduct  the  negotiation  tn.   behalf 
CAB. 

This  makes  perfectly  clear  that  eve] 
on  terra  flrma,  in  regard  to  the  estal 
llshment  of  International  routes  und( 
bilateral  aviation  agreements,  the  Stat 
Department  is  in  the  saddle.  I  want  to 
keep  the  State  Department  in  the  saddle 
in  regard  to  this  whole  new  area,  in  r&I 
spect  to  which  practically  no  interna- 
tional  law  rights  exist,  and  such  as  arfj 
are  ccHmnendatory.  resulting  from  a 
commendatory  resolution  which  the 
United  Nations  passed,  which  vests  nO 
permanent  international  law  rights  in 
space. 

If  we  do  this  in  regard  to  many  of  ouB 
international  cable  negotiations  anq 
many  of  our  international  aviation  ntgoJ 
tiatlons,  I  think  it  Is  very  Important  tha« 
we  do  it  in  connection  with  this  whole 
new  area.  ~ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senatoif 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Some  discussion  hai) 
been  had  about  the  time,  the  place,  an^ 
the  parties  who  Initiated  the  change  ii^ 
the  bill  which  Is  now  pending  before  th^ 

Senate,  as  distinguished  from  the  origi- 
nal bill  which  was  submitted.  The  im- 
pression  is  left  that  It  was  done  by  th« 
administration  on  its  own. 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  stated  thai 
a  compromise  was  reached,  led  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Will  the  Senator 
elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  MORS&  A  compromise  wafl 
reached  between  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice  and  the  Federal  Communlcatlonfl 
Commission.  That  was  the  testlmonjf 
of  the  Attorney  General.  The  Depart^ 
ment  of  Justice  did  not  like  the  recomJ 
mendatlons  of  the  Federal  Communlca-J 
tlons  Commission  and,  as  a  result,  the 
bill  which  Is  now  before  us  was  the  com-i 
promise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  at  all  un- 
derstand at  any  time  that  all  the 
changes  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
will  and  decision  of  the  adminlstrationJ 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  request  or  the! 
persuasion  of  those  who  wanted  % 
cliange  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Undoubtedly  those  whoi 
wanted  a  change  in  the  bill  proved  tOt 
be  very  persuasive  in  the  compromlsei 
procedures  which  resulted  In  the  com- 
promise bill. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  wilji 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, I  should  like  to  finish  this  portion; 
of  the  argument.  Then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  testimony 
by  Assistant  Secretary  McGhee  before 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee: 

The  Chairman.  But  you  don't  fix  ths 
rates? 

Mr.  McGhee.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAnucAN.  Tou  don't  negotiate  the 
contracta? 

Mr.  McOetex.  That  Is  correct — If  by  con- 
tracta you  mean  the  permlta  Issued  by  the 
aeronautical  authorities. 

Senators  should  not  forget  that  per- 
mits are  issued  by  the  aeronautical  au- 


thorities, which  are  Oovemment  au- 
thorities— the  CAB.  The  Government  is 
still  In  the  paddle  when  it  comes  to  the 
granting  of  Ucenses  and  permits,  be- 
cause the  petitioners  must  come  before 
the  Government  agency  and  prove  that 
their  request  for  a  permit  or  license  is 
within  the  framework  of  the  interna- 
tional agreement  that  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  State  Department. 

It  is  not  required  in  the  bill.  It  would 
be  under  the  substitute  that  we  are  of- 
fering, for  that  would  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  State  Department  would 
stay  in  the  saddle. 

There  has  been  argument  that  the 
State  Department  may  have  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  do,  and  perhaps  it  should  not 
have  the  additional  biu*den  placed  ui>on 
it.  When  we  start  to  deal  with  space 
rights,  and  the  clear  implication  as  to 
what  space  rights  will  mean  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Republic.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  the  State  Department  should 
not  be  required  to  exercise  the  Jurisdic- 
tion that  we  seek  to  require  in  our 
amendment.  I  certainly  do  not  think 
that  the  international  implications  of 
the  space  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem justifies  the  Senate,  in  the  public 
interest,  in  giving  the  amount  of  au- 
thority that  the  language  of  the  bill 
that  we  are  seeking  to  change  would 
give  to  the  corporation  created  by  the 
bill. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  argument 
about  what  our  past  corporate  practices 
have  been  in  foreign  lands.  It  does  not 
follow  that  they  have  always  been  good. 
We  know  that  the  corporate  practices  in 
foreign  lands.  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  only  business  negotiations  have 
been  involved,  have  often  vitally  affect- 
ed the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  the  business  prac- 
tices of  some  foreign  businesses  in  for- 
eign lands  have  so  vitally  affected  the 
foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States,  and 
business  negotiations  have  aroused  such 
ire  and  such  anti-American  feeling,  that 
on  occasions  we  have  had  to  send  in  the 
Marines.  As  I  said  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings.  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  suggest  that  the  President 
ought  to  appoint  some  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  or  of  the  American  oil  companies 
operating  in  Latin  America  or  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  yet  American  history  is 
perfectly  clear  that  a  good  many  phases 
of  their  operations  have  seriously  affect- 
ed American  foreign  policy. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  pointed  out,  we  cannot  find  any 
definition  of  art  connected  with  the  lan- 
guage of  th^^jroponents  of  the  bill  in  re- 
lationship to  business  negotiations. 
Business  negotiations  may  very  well  be, 
and  frequently  are  now,  intertwined. 
Foreign  pohcy  having  become  as  com- 
plex as  it  is,  and  the  economic  aspects  so 
determinative  of  foreign  policy,  I  sug- 
guest  that  we  had  better  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  business  practices  of  some 
American  corporations  abroad,  and  not 
continue  under  the  bill  to  seek  to  give  a 
sort  of  carte  blanche  authority  to  a 
corporation  to  proceed  to  meddle  and 
meddle  in  American  foreign  policy  un- 
der the  claim  that  all  they  are  doing  Is 
negotiating  business  contracts. 
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I  respectf  lilly  say  that  the  argument  of 
analogy  that  has  been  made  here  today 
breaks  down  fallaciously  on  that  score, 
too. 

But  the  Important  point  I  wish  to 
stress  is  that  we  cannot  separate  the  sat- 
ellites in  space  from  ground  stations  in 
France,  BoUvia,  Ecuador,  southeast 
Asia,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  attempt  to  apply  a 
doctrine  of  separability — that  we  should 
have  the  United  States  exercise  gre§iter 
control  in  tlie  part  of  the  space  commu- 
nications system  as  it  relates  to  high- 
altitude  orbit,  but  we  would  let  business 
firms  take  over  on  ground  stations  that 
are  inseparably  connected  with  those 
satellites  in  high-altitude  orbit — is  high- 
ly fallacious  reasoning  and  unsound 
public  pwlicy. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  concerning 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  are  ab- 
solutely unanswerable.  For  example, 
from  the  testimony  in  the  record  what 
do  we  first  find?  Bilateral  negotiation. 
By  whom?  By  the  State  Department. 
I  do  not  think  this  point  has  been  placed 
in  the  Record.  I  would  like,  if  I  may, 
briefly  to  indicate  that  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  the  power  among 
others  to  issue  certificates  of  authoriza- 
tion for  air  carriers  to  engage  in  air 
transportation  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  The  Board's  decision  with 
reference  to  air  transportation  in  for- 
eign commerce,  however,  are  subject  to 
Presidential  approval  or  veto. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  not  some  hid- 
den power  in  the  Constitution.  That  is 
not  some  inherent  power  in  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  explicit  in  title  8,  section 
801  in  Public  Law  85-726. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  the  power,  among  others,  to 
issue  certificates  of  authorization  for  air 
carriers  to  engage  in  air  transportation 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  The 
The  .Board's  decisions  with  regard  to 
air  transportation  in  foreign  commerce, 
however,  are  subject  to  presidential  ap- 
proval or  veto.  The  extent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  is  readily  apparent  from  the 
language  of  section  801  (P.L.  85-726.  title 
Vm,  sec.  801,  Aug.  23,  1958,  72  Stat.  782; 
49  U.S.C.  sec.  1461  (1958) )  : 

The  Issuance,  denial,  transfer,  amendment, 
cancellation,  suspension,  or  revocation  of, 
and  the  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations 
contained  In.  any  certificate  authorizing  an 
air  carrier  to  engage  in  oversea  or  foreign 
air  transix>rtatlon,  or  air  transportation  be- 
tween places  in  the  same  territory  or  posses- 
sion, or  any  permit  Issuable  to  any  foreign  air 
carrier  under  section  402  (49  U.S.C.  sec.  1372) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Copies  of  all  appUcations  in  respect  of 
such  certificates  and  permits  shcdl  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  by  the  Board  before 
hearing  thereon,  and  all  decisions  thereon 
by  the  Board  sball  l>e  submitted  to  the 
President  before  publication  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  has  been 
part  of  our  air  law  since  1938  and  has 


been  commented  up  by  the  courts  in 
several  opinions.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant comments  are  those  contained 
in  Chicago  and  Southern  Air  Lines.  Inc. 
V.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  333  U.S. 
103  (1948).  Describing  the  scope  df  the 
power  given  the  President  in  section  801, 
the  Court  stated,  at  page  109: 

When  a  foreign  carrier  seeks  to  engage  tn 
public  carriage  over  the  territory  or  waters 
of  this  country,  or  any  carrier  seeks  the 
sponsorship  of  this  Government  to  engage 
In  oversea  or  foreign  air  transportation. 
Congress  has  completely  Inverted  the  usual 
administrative  process.  Instead  of  acting 
independently  of  executive  control,  the 
agency  is  then  subordinated  to  it.  Instead  of 
iU  order  serving  as  a  final  disposition  of 
the  appUcatlon,  its  force  Is  exhausted  when 
It  serves  as  a  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent.    Instead  of  being  handed  down  to  the 

parties  as  the  conclusion  of  the  administra- 
tive process,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the 
President,  before  publication  even  can  take 
place.  Nor  is  the  President's  control  of  the 
ultimate  decision  a  mere  right  of  veto.  It 
is  not  alone  issuance  of  such  authorizations 
tluit  are  subject  to  his  approval,  but  denial, 
transfer,  amendment,  cancellation  or  sus- 
pension, as  well.  And  likewise  subject  to  his 
approval  are  the  terms,  conditions  and  lim- 
itations of  the  order  (49  U.S.C.  sec.  601). 
Thus.  Presidential  control  is  not  limited  to 
a  negative  but  Is  a  positive  and  detailed 
control  over  the  Board's  decisions,  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  American  administra- 
tive bodies. 

Mr.  President,  commenting  that  Con- 
gress could  delegate  to  the  President 
large  grants  of  its  power  over  foreign 
commerce  and  noting  that  the  President 
possesses  in  his  own  right  certain  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  him 
as  Commander  in  Chief  and  as  the  Na- 
tion's agent  in  foreign  aCFairs,  the  Court 
found  not  only  that  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional objection  to  the  grant  of 
such  powers  to  the  President  but  also 
that  his  decisions  in  exercising  them 
were  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

As  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  said,  the  point  is  something  new.  It 
is  something  greater  than  Congress  has 
ever  handled  before.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  we  would  add  nothing  ex- 
cept that  all  agreements  with  any  such 
agency,  government  or  entity,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Frankly,  I  would  rather  have  the  words 
"of  the  President"  used.  But  I  under- 
stand that  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
statutes  sustain  such  actions  of  other 
agencies.  I  can  understand  why  some 
private  corporations  exercising  great 
power  do  not  want  any  Crovernment  in- 
terference. 

The  argument,  which  I  believe  is 
specious,  is  that  this  inherent  power 
exists  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  is  there, 
let  us  spell  it  out,  so  there  will  be  no 
question  about  it.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  making  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  sound  and  brilliant  and  logical 
argument,  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  sustained  by  practice.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  practice  the  analogy  that 
some  25  years  ago — this  is  in  the  1938 
act — Congress  took  this  action — to  prac- 
tice what?  This  is  in  a  new  field,  avia- 
tion. In  25  years  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides.  In  1958  Congress 
again  reiterated  that  the  President  had 


this  power.  Now  in  the  great  qiaoe  age 
it  is  proposed  to  deny  all  this.  Are  we 
going  to  leave  this  field  untouched?  I 
believe  that  the  arguments  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  are  ab6<dutely  un- 
answerable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  very  much.  His  citation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  cases  cUnches  the 
thesis  that  I  have  been  seeking  to  pre- 
sent in  this  argument.  I  think  It  is  a 
sound  thesis.  I  think  it  fully  supports 
the  amendment  that  we  are  offering. 

I  wish  to  finish  in  another  minute  or 
two.  by  citing  the  testimony  of  Assistant 
Secretary  McGhee  at  page  138  of  the 
Space  Committee  hearings.  I  read  fur- 
ther: 

The  Chaikmah.  You  Just  negotiate  the 
right  for  them  to  have  that  opportunity? 

Mr.  McGhke.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  this  might 
be  a  very  good  analogy  to  what  wlU  work  out 
in  thU  spfice  satellite  since  the  Department 
negotiates  commercial  rights  for  D.S.  carriers 
and  these  rights  and  the  general  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  Implemented  are 
Included  in  the  bilateral  agreement. 

The  CHAnikCAM.  Would  you  be  wUUng  to 
have  an  amendment  that  designated  your 
responsibility  in  this  field  as  being  similar 
to  that? 

Mr.  McGhee.  No.  sir;  I  dont  think  we  can 
foresee  how  this  responslblUty  will  work  out 
In  detaU.     But  certainly,  the  language 

The  Chauucak.  Tou  want  greater  responsl- 
bUlty  in  this  field  than  you  have  m  that? 

Mr.  McGhee.  I  would  say  it  is  less.  It  says 
negotiates  or  supervise.  Supervise  is  lees  »>'a" 
negotiate. 

The  Chaikican.  But  under  this  you  can  do 
either. 

Mr.  McGhee.  It  is  permissive  that  we  do 
less. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  the  ones  that 
determine  that,  and  if  they  do  It,  even  after 
you  supervise  It,  It  has  no  vaUdlty  untU  you 
approve  It. 

Mr.  McGhee.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chaixman.  That  is  not  true  of  these 
airplane  permits  by  the  CAB? 

Mr.  McGhez.  It  would  be  true  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  other  country.  If  we  nego- 
tiated It. 

(The  Department  of  State  later  supplied 
the  following  information : ) 

"The  CAB  normally  issues  permits  only  for 
rights  covered  by  a  bilateral  agreement  nego- 
tiated by  the  State  Department.  In  certain 
cases  where  no  bilateral  sgreement  exists,  the 
respective  carriers  may  op««te  on  the  basli 
of  permits  Issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  re- 
spective aeronautical  authorities." 

The  Chaismak.  The  airplane  routes? 

Mr.  McGhix.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chaoucan.  I  thought  you  said  3ron 
didn't  do  that. 

Mr.  McGhkk.  No,  we  do  negotiate  that. 

The  Chauucan.  I  thought  you  said  you 
negotiated  the  opportunity  for  some  Ameri- 
can company  to  land  there. 

Mr.  McGhee.  No,  sir.  We  negotiate  the 
framework  of  routes  and  the  general  op- 
erating conditions  for  the  Implementation 
of  these  routes. 

The  CHAnucAif.  What  does  the  CAB  do? 

Mr.  McGrxe.  The  CAB  advises  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  theee  bUateral  negotia- 
tions and  la  represented  on  the  VS.  nego- 
tiating delegation.  The  CAB,  as  Indicated 
earlier,  also  issues  the  permits  for  the  D.8. 
and  foreign  carriers  operating  on  Interna- 
tional routes  into  the  United  States.  Rates 
are  usually  worked  out  among  the  alrUnes 
concerned  in  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Assoclstion.  Such  rate  agreements 
mtist  be  approved  by  the  CAB  before  being 
placed  into  effect  by  the  V3.  carrier. 
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Ttf  GhuuuM.  X  thought  they  detennlned 
vblch  oompany  did  tt. 

Mr.  tltOQuam.  W«  would  nagotUtc  In  be- 
haU  of  thJa  company,  but  our  zwgoUatlons 
would  be  for  •  ipedflc  company,  a  route  and 
a  fra<iueiiey. 

The  Chaibicak.  Then  why  do  they  go  to 
the  CAB? 

Mr.  McOsxB.  We  negotiate  for  the  CAB  aa 
their  agent  dealing  with  other  gOTemments. 

The  CHAnMAw.  Then  why  have  the  CAB? 
Isn't  that  a  duplication  ot  expense?  That 
would  be  a  place  where  we  might  save  a  little 
money,  wouldn't  It? 

If  you  are  going  to  do  all  the  work,  what 
do  they  do? 

Mr.  McOhb.  We  have  representatives  al- 
ready abroad,  ao  I  think  this  aaves  money. 
They  dont  have  to  send  their  representa- 
tives abroad  to  negotiate. 

(The  Department  of  State  later  submitted 
the  following  lnf(xinatlon:) 

"The  CAB,  after  due  notice  and  hearing, 
recommends  to  the  President  the  n.S.  car- 
rier which  should  operate  the  routes  in 
question.  The  CAB  also  issues  the  permit  to 
the  foreign  carriers  which  have  been  desig- 
nated by  their  government  to  operate  the 
routes  covered  by  the  agreement. 

"The  carriers  have  to  apply  to  the  CAB 
for  authority  to  operate  on  International 
routes.  The  CAB  also  consults  with  the  car- 
riers with  respect  to  the  advice  to  be  given 
the  Department  In  connection  with  interna- 
tional negotiations. 

"The  CAB  has  a  necessary  and  positive  role 
to  play  In  International  aviation  relations 
since  the  Department  relies  on  the  CAB  for 
recommendations  on  economic  considera- 
tions relevant  to  the  aviation  negotiations. 
In  addition,  of  course,  the  CAB  Is  a  regula- 
tory body,  charged  by  law  with  the  reg- 
ulation of  domestic  air  transportation  and 
also  the  grant  of  permits  in  International 
transportation. " 

The  Chabucan.  You  or  I,  one,  better  read 
that  law  so  we  can  understand  what  is 
In  it. 

How  much  more  control  would  you  have 
over  thla  corp<»'atlon  with  reference  to  Its 
international  eomnmunicationa  If  the  Gov- 
ernment owned  It.  than  you  would  have  tbe 
way  it  U  set  out  in  tbls  blU? 

Mr.  McGhb.  Sir,  this  being  a  hypothetical 
question,  It  has  not  been  considered. 

I  close  by  saying  that  all  the  argu- 
ments by  analogy  this  afternoon  In  con- 
nection with  cables  and  wire  services, 
and  any  argument  by  analogy  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  airline  routes,  have 
no  application  to  the  problem  that  Is 
before  the  Senate.  Even  in  respect  to 
those  areas  we  find  that  the  State  De- 
partment exercises  great  Jurisdiction. 
This  is  a  new  field.  This  is  an  area  in 
regard  to  which  substantial  Interna- 
tional law  rights  do  not  exist.  We  still 
have  to  negotiate  agreements.  Those 
agreonents  ought  to  be  negotiated  by 
the  State  Department.  To  label  some 
problems  business  problems  does  not 
eliminate  international  foreign  policy 
Implications  in  regard  to  the  matter  ot 
satellite  communications  system. 

Therefore,  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  CtoRX]  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chvrch]  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  have 
pointed  out,  we  ought  to  keep  the  State 
Department  in  the  bill  in  all  these  nego- 
tiations, and  we  will  do  that,  acting  for 
tlM  President,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Qore  amendment. 

lir.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest tlM  •teenoe  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thti 
clei^  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll.  ! 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  askl 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hart  assumed  the 
chair.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oflfered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche].  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtirch]  as  a  substi- 
tute for  certain  language  in  the  commit- 
tee amendment  beginning  on  page  38, 
line  3.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  tuid  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE  (when  his  name  wasi 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr„ 
Bartlett].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  ai 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  % 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  wati 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 

with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Northl 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick].  If  he  were  pres* 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If! 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDiCKl.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD] ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland  }.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLB RIGHT],  the  Senator 
frcnn  Minnesota  TMr.  HTniPHREY-].  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roniy],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mttskik].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastors] ,  and  the  Senatoy 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayodi] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Mossl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  II 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Akderson],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hux- 
PHRKT],   the   Senator   from  Oklahoma 


[Mr.  Monronzy],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskix],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SmTH]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bittlzr], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bottom]  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  WATER],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy! 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska]  is  Jbsent  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annotinced — yeas  19, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 
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YKAR— 19 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Pell 

Church 

Lauache 

Proxmlre 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawaii 

Tar  borough 

Gore 

Long.  htL. 

Young,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

McNamara 

Hart 

Morse 

NAYS— 5« 

Aiken 

Fong 

Protrty 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Beall 

Hlckey 

Robertson 

Bible 

HIU 

Russell 

Boggs 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

JohDxton 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sniatherfl 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Smith.  Maine 

Cannon 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Kucbel 

Stennls 

Carlsoa 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Case 

Magnuacn 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Cottoa 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Curt  la 

MoClellan 

WUey 

Dlrksen 

McGee 

WUllama.  N  J. 

Ellender 

Miller 

WUllama,  Del. 

Kngle 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Krvln 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTINO— 25 

Anderson 

Pul  bright 

Monroney 

BarUett 

Ooldwater 

Morton 

Beanett 

Hartke 

Moea 

Bottum 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Clark 

Javits 

Smith,  Maaa. 

Dodd 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Eantland 

Metcalf 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Gore,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  it  voted  on  tonight. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
briefly? 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  should  like  to 
proceed  now  with  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  brief  statement  at  this 
point,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  understand  why  I  make  this 
request. 

Mr.   KEPAUVER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  have  an 
amendment  which  the  committees  are 
willing  to  accept.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  a  very  important  engagement, 
and  wishes  to  leave.  We  can  take  care 
of  this  matter  in  about  2  minutes,  if 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  with- 
hold his  amendment. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  was  about  to  ex- 
plain my  amendment;  and  then  I  was 
going  to  say  that  if  these  Senators  wish 
to  have  their  amendment  called  up,  I 
shall  withdraw  mine.  But  while  so  many 
Senators  are  in  the  Chaonber,  I  wish  to 
present  a  brief  explanation  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  not  let  us  ac- 
cept the  other  one  first? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  If  Senators  will 
bear  with  me,  I  shall  try  to  present  my 
explanation  very  quickly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON      Very  well. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  tries  to  protect  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  have  the  best  kind 
of  system.  The  amendment  lodges  with 
the  President  the  right  to  make  that 
determination. 

The  absence  from  the  bill  of  a  pro- 
vision for  this  right  is.  I  beUeve.  a  fatal 
defect,  for  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  would 
leave  to  a  private  corporation  the  de- 
termination of  whether  in  the  future  we 
would  have  the  best  satellite  system  or 
whether  we  would  have  one  which  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  effectively  with 
the  existing  facilities. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  decide  what  system  we 
should  go  forward  with. 

I  shall  offer  the  amendment  later,  and 
I  wish  to  have  it  voted  on;  but  I  under- 
stand the  situation  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  I  realize  that  he  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  wish  to  offer  another 
amendment.  So  at  present  I  shall  with- 
hold this  amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  First.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  ask  whether  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  lodge 
v,-ith  the  President  the  authority  to 
change  the  system  of  communications. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  For  example,  let  us 
assume  that  under  this  bill  the  corpora- 
tion utilized  the  low -orbital  system. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Under  this  bill  we 
would  be  stuck  with  it  forever,  unless  the 
corporation  decided  to  change  it.  But 
this  amendment  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent that  supreme  power. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  So  if  in  a  few  years 
the  President  decided  that  a  high-orbit 
system  would  be  better,  imder  this 
amendment  he  could  make  the  change? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  been  trying  to 
draft  an  amendment  In  this  field 


Mr.  KEPAUVER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  wishes  to  offer  his  amendment. 
I  will  Join  him  in  supporting  it;  or  if  he 
wishes  me  to  offer  my  amendment,  I 
shall  do  so.  and  shall  be  glad  to  have 
him  join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  sure  that  the  ultimate  power 
would  be  lodged  w^ith  the  President.  But 
my  amendment  does  not  satisfy  me,  al- 
though I  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  most 
helpful  opinion  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. So  I  am  at  a  loss  to  Icnow  the  best 
way  to  achieve  the  result  we  seek. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee wishes  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  not  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  state  that  he  would 
withhold  his  amendment  until  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  had  offered  their  amendment. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  But  if.  first,  we  can 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendment, 
that  will  be  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.    KERR.     Did    the    Senator    from 

Tennessee  include  In  his  request  a  request 
that  debate  on  his  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  a  certain  time — for  example,  to 
IS  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  would  be  willing 
to  agree  to  a  limitation  of  30  minutes  to  a 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendments. 

The  Leceslativi:  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  24,  after  line  25.  to  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(2)  decide  whether  the  communications 
satelUte  corporation  authorised  iinder  title 
in  of  this  Act  abaU  InlUally  utilize  a  synchro- 
nous or  nonsynchronous  system  and  may 
decide  at  a  future  date  that  the  corporation 
shaU  change  from  one  system  to  the  other. 

On  pages  25  and  26.  renumber  subsec- 
tions of  section  201(a)  to  conform  with 
the  new  subsection  (2) . 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
acting  majority  leader  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  Senator 


from  Tennessee  the  time  be  limited  to 
30   minutes 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Thirty  minutes  on 
each  side. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  want  10  minutes. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Carroll]  wants  10  minutes 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Will  the  Senator 
be  agreeable  to  20  minutes  a  side? 

Mr.  BIEFAUVER.  I  would  be  agree- 
able to  30  minutes  a  side. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
limited  to  30  minutes  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

Objection?  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  for  the  con- 
venience of  Senators  who  have  some  ur- 
gent matters,  that,  without  upsetting 
the  status  quo,  they  may  present  other 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  series  of  amendments, 
and  ask  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  sent  a  niunber 
of  amendments  to  the  desk  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  would  constitute  a  presentation  and 
reading 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  said  "considered 
as  read." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  have  them  considered 
as  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  was  to  have  them  considered  as 
read,  which  makes  them  eligible  to  be 
offered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  further  parUamen- 
tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  my  count  is  correct, 
late  this  afternoon  I  thought  213  amend- 
ments had  been  offered  or  presented  in 
printed  form,  of  which  44  would  not 
quaUfy  under  the  rules.  Can  the  Chair 
advise  the  Senate  now  how  many  in  ex- 
cess of  213  amendments  have  been  sub- 
mitted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  state  the  number  of 
his  amendments? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Thirteen.  If  the 
Senator  prefers,  they  can  be  read  by  the 
clerk,  but  I  thought  it  would  save  time 
to  have  them  considered  as  read.  TTiey 
are  all  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  asking  only 
about  the  number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thir- 
teen amendments  have  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  frcnn  Alaska. 
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ICr.  DIRKSEN.  Without  putting  upon 
the  Chair  the  responsibility  of  coimting, 
I  should  say  that  as  of  this  time  there 
are  226  amendments  pending. 

I  withdraw  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  agreed  to.  and  the  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
Oruknimg  are.  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  following  line  3,  Insert  the 
following : 

"(g)  No  communications  common  carrier 
which  owns  any  shares  of  any  class  of  stock 
of  the  corporation  may  sell  apparatus,  equip- 
ment, or  services  to  the  corporation  in  an 
amount  exceeding  SS.OOO  per  annimi,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  through  any  subsidiary, 
affiliated  company,  nominee,  or  any  persona 
subject  to  Its  direction  or  control.". 

On  page  30,  following  line  4,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing subsection  and  renumber  the  succeed- 
ing subsections  accordingly: 

"(9)  approve  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  each  alteration,  amendment  or  sub- 
stitution made  therein; ". 

On  page  21,  line  9,  after  the  semicolon, 
insert:  "that  each  communicationB  common 
carrier  shall  have  the  right  to  fully  inter- 
connect its  communications  system  with  the 
conununicatlons  system  of  any  other  com- 
munications common  carrier; ". 

On  page  28,  foUowing  line  24,  Insert  the 
following  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

"(6)  insture  that  any  international  com- 
munications common  carrier  has  the  right  to 
interconnect  its  communications  system  on 
such  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory 
terms  as  may  be  determined  by  the  United 
States  with  the  domestic  communications 
systems  of  any  other  conununicatlons  com- 
mon carriers  to  provide  any  services  author- 
ized by  the  Commission;". 

On  page  25.  line  20,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  for  the  determination  of  the  most 
constructive  role  for  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies; ". 

On  page  34,  line  20,  delete  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "which 
shall  be  sold  at  a  price  of  $1  for  each  share 
and  in  a  manner  to  insure  the  widest  dis- 
tribution to  the  American  public  and  among 
the  communications  common  carriers.". 

Beginning  with  line  12  on  page  S3,  strike 
out  everything  through  line  16  on  page  34 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  communications  common  carrier 
shall  own  any  shares  of  stock  in  the  corpora- 
tion either  directly  or  indirectly  through 
subsidiaries  or  affiliated  companies,  nomi- 
nees, or  any  persons  subject  to  Its  direction 
or  control  or  owning  shares  of  stock  in  such 
carrier." 

Beginning  with  "Such"  on  page  34.  line 
ao,  strike  out  everything  through  page  33, 
line  a. 

On  page  33,  line  6.  strike  out  "initially  of- 
fered" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:  "initially  or  subsequently  offered". 

On  page  31.  line  9.  after  the  semicolon.  In- 
sert: "that  each  communications  common 
carrier  shall  have  the  right  to  fully  inter- 
conntct  Its  oommunieatlons  system  with  the 
oommunieatlont  lyittm  of  any  other  com- 
munications common  oarrlw;". 

On  page  28.  foUowlng  line  24.  Insert  the 
following  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly ; 

"(5)  Inaurt  that  any  Intornatlonal  com- 
munlcatlona  common  OHrrltr  hM  the  right  to 
Intcroonntot  its  oommunloations  syctem  on 
•uoh  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory  torms 
as  the  United  States  may  determine  with  the 
domestlo  communications  systems  ot  nny 
othtr  communlcatloni  cnmmon  crricrn  to 


provide  any  services  authorized  by  the  Com^ 
mission;". 

On  page  32,  Une  24,  immediately  following 
the  period,  add  the  following:  "Each  sudh 
officer  shall  devote  his  full  time  and  best  eff- 
forts  to  the  work  of  the  corporation.  No  ofl- 
ficer  or  director  of  the  corporation  shall  have 
any  financial  interest  of  any  kind  In  aqy 
communication  carrier  corporation  or  other 
entity  engaged  in  the  business  of  'wire  comr 
munlcatlons'  or  'radio  communications'  tb 
defined  in  the  Communications  Act  of  193<|. 
as  amended,  or  in  any  corporation,  partnef- 
ship,  or  other  entity  from  which  the  corpora^ 
tion  purchases  equipment  or  services." 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  20  through  24 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  Bubsectloas 
accordingly. 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claust 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following) 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Commu* 
nlcatlons  Satellite  Authority  Act". 

"declaration  of  policy  and  pttrpose 
"Sic.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
in  order  to  promote  international  cooperation 
and  to  foster  international  understanding 
and  peace,  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  and  Improve  internatlontl 
communications  by  providing  leadership  in 
the  establishment  of  a  global  communicatioo 
system  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  such  a  system 
are  secured  for  the  betterment  of  all  mankind 
and  all  states  irrespective  of  their  economUt 
and  scientific  development.  In  order  tO 
achieve  these  goals,  the  Congress  hereby  pro* 
vides  for  ownership  of  the  United  States  por* 
tion  of  the  communications  satellite  system 
and  invites  all  nations  to  participate  in  th« 
system. 

"DEFINrnONS 

"Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  terms  'private  communication 
carrier',  'common  carrier',  and  'carrier'  mean 
any  person  engaged  as  a  conunon  carrier  fo^ 
hire,  In  Interstate  or  foreign  communication 
by  wire  or  radio  or  In  interstate  or  foreign 
radio  transmission  of  energy.  Including  per-> 
sons  engaged  in  radio  and  television  broa<l4 
casting. 

"(2)  The  terms  'communication  satellltfl 
system',  'satellite  system',  and  'system'  Inn 
elude  satellites,  ground  stations,  associated 
ground  control  and  tracking  facilities,  and 
other  related  facilities  comprising  a  system 
for  global  communication  by  satellite,  except 
that  any  reference  to  foreign  ownership  of  ft 
'communications  satellite  system',  'satellite 
system',  or  'system'  refers  only  to  the  satellite 
portion  of  the  system. 

"COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLrrE  ACTHORITT 
XSTABLISHXD 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  cor- 
poration, to  be  known  as  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Authority  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'corporation'),  whoafl 
purpose  and  object  shall  be  to  develop,  con^ 
struct,  launch,  operate,  manage  and  promote 
the  use  of  a  commtmlcatlons  satellite  sysn 
tern,  and  to  foster  research  and  development; 
in  the  field  of  space  telecommunications. 

"(b)  In  order  to  assure  a  structure  of  con. 
trol  which  will  assure  maximum  posslblei 
competition  and  development  of  an  economi* 
cal  system,  the  beneflu  of  which  will  be  rei 
fleeted  In  oversea  communication  rates.  th« 
corporation  shaU  be  organized  ond  operated 
a*  a  communications  common  carriers'  car* 
rler.  It  shall  acquire,  own,  and  operate,  asi 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  Oovernment, 
tUe  United  States  portion  of  the  communica- 
tions •atolUtet,  and  the  ground  itationi  and 
nsaoctated  ground  control  and  trucking  fu* 
cllltlei  iltuivted  in  the  United  Stutca,  terrl< 
tnrlet.  or  doppndencies  thereof. 

"(0)  The  corporation  shall  lease  oommu- 
mention  channels  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
nnd  equitable  basis  to  all  United  States  car* 
flora  nuthorlMd  by  the  Fadiral  Communlo*. 


tlons  Commission  to  provide  conununica- 
tlons services  via  satellites,  and  shall  provide 
facilities  for  governmentel  needs,  as  a  part 
of  the  commercial  system  or  separately  when 
required  to  meet  unique  Government  needs 
which  cannot  In  the  national  interest  be 
met  by  the  commercial  system. 

"(d)  The  corporation,  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  pur- 
suant to  agreements  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  provide  opportunities  for  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  use  of  communications 
satellites,  through  ownership  or  otherwise 
upon  an  equitable  and  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

"(e)  The  corporation,  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  pur- 
suant to  agreemente  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
shall  provide  technical  asslstence  to  the  less 
developed  states  In  the  development  of  their 
communication  facilities  so  that  they  may 
make  effective  use  of  communications  satel- 
lites and  become  an  effective  part  of  the 
global  communication  system. 

"BOARD  or  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  l>oard  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'board')  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members. 

"(b)  Four  directors  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President,  and  shall  Include  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, a  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  and  an  additional 
member  designated  from  officers  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  Directors  so  designated  shaU  be 
known  as  'governmental  directors'. 

"(c)  Five  directors  shall  also  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  esublished  records  of  distinguished 
achievement,  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States  In  private  life  who  are  eminent  in 
science,  engineering,  technology,  education, 
administration,  or  public  affairs.  Directors 
so  appointed  shall  be  known  as  'private  di- 
rectors'. The  President  shall  appoint  a  chair- 
man of  the  board  from  the  private  directors 
of  the  board.  The  chairman  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  two  years  and  may  be  reappointed 
for  one  or  more  additional  terms  as  chair- 
man. 

"(d)  The  private  directors  first  designated 
or  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be  desig- 
nated or  appointed  for  terms  expiring  two, 
four,  six.  seven  and  eight  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  respectively.  Each  pri- 
vate mem'icr  of  the  board  thereafter  desig- 
nated or  appointed  (other  than  a  member 
designated  or  appointed  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  an  individual  who  is 
one  of  the  initial  member  of  the  board)  shall 
have  a  term  of  office  expiring  eight  years  from 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

"(e)  Any  private  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  board  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  b^  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(f)  Each  governmental  director  of  the 
board  may  designate  another  officer  of  his 
department  or  agency  to  serve  on  the  board 
as  his  alternate  In  his  unavoidable  absence. 
Each  alternate  member  so  designated  shall 
be  dealgnated  to  aerve  aa  auch  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  eonaent  of  the  Senate,  unlera 
at  the  time  of  his  designation  he  holds  an 
office  under  the  United  States  Oovernment  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

"(g)  Vacanolea  In  the  board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  powers  of  the  board  to  execute  lu 
functions,  rive  members  shall  eonatltute  a 
quorum  for  the  irnnsaction  of  the  business 
of  the  bonrd. 

"(h)  Each  private  director  ahall  recelvt 
compenBAtUin  nt  tlie  rnto  of  132,500  per  an* 
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num.  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  by 
the  corporation  from  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Each  governmentel  director  while 
serving  as  such  shall  receive  the  compensa- 
tion provided  by  law  for  the  office  held  by 
him  in  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  Stetes  from  which  he  was  selected. 
If  the  compensation  so  received  by  any  gov- 
ernmental director  does  not  equal  the  com- 
pensation received  by  private  directors,  that 
governmentel  director  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  of  the  corporation  an  additional 
amount  which,  when  combined  with  the 
compensation  so  received,  will  equal  the 
compensation  received  by  private  directors. 
Nothing  contelned  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  reduce  the  compensation  pro- 
vided by  law  for  any  governmentel  director 
in  his  capacity  as  an  officer  of  a  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  Stetes. 

"(i)  Members  of  the  board  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  duties  of  the  board 
shall  receive  from  funds  of  the  corporation 
necessary  travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem 
allowance  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  computed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  use.  73b-2). 

"(J)  Members  of  the  board  who  are  pri- 
vate directors  shall  during  their  continuance 
In  office  devote  their  full  time  to  the  work 
of  the  corporation. 

"(k)  No  director  may  have  any  financial 
interest  in  any  communication  carrier  cor- 
poration engaged  In  the  business  of  "wire 
communications'  or  'radio  conununicatlons' 
as  defined  in  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended. 

"(1)  A  director  may  be  removed  from  the 
board  by  the  President  ufKsn  a  determination 
by  the  President,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  such  director  has 
been  guilty  of  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  director. 

"(m)  Each  member  of  the  board,  before 
entering  upKin  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  to  faithfully  and  impartially  perform 
the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act. 

"DUTIES  or  THE  BOARD 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  board  shall — 

"(1)  formulate  all  policies  and  programs 
for  the  development,  construction,  launch- 
ing, operation,  management,  and  promotion 
of  the  United  States  portion  of  the  satellite 
communication  system; 

"(2)  foster  research  and  development  In 
the  field  of  space  telecommunications;  and 

"(3)  formulate  policies  and  programs 
which  will  assist  newly  developing  countries, 
and  provide  an  effective  global  system  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"(b)   The  board  shall — 

"(1)  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
but  not  less  than  once  in  each  month;  and 

"(2)  direct  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  corporation. 

"EXECtrrlVE  SECRETARY 

"SBC.  7.  (a)  The  board,  without  regard  to 
the  clvU  eervlce  laws,  shall  appoint  an  ex- 
ecutive secretary  from  civilian  life,  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,500 
per  annum.  Under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  board,  the  executive  secretary 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  all 
programs  and  policies  formulated  by  the 
board,  and  ihall  have  admlnlatratlve  control 
over  all  pereonnel  and  actlvitlea  of  the  cor- 
poration unless  otherwise  specified  in  this 
Act, 

"(b)  The  board,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  lawa,  ahall  appoint  auch  other 
offlcera,  employsM,  attorneya,  and  agtnta  of 
the  corporation  aa  may  be  neceasary  for  the 
performance  of  Ite  dutlee;  shall  fix  their 
compensation  and  define  their  duties:  shall 
require  t>onda  of  auch  of  them  aa  the  board 
may  dealinatc;  and  ihtU  prMcrlb*  rulN  and 


regulations  to  fix  responsibility  and  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  In  the  operations  of  the 
corporation. 

"(c)  The  board,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  shall  appoint  a  treasurer  and 
such  as&lstent  treasurers  as  It  may  deem 
necessary,  each  of  whom  shall  give  such 
bonds  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  securities 
and  moneys  of  the  corporation  as  the  board 
may  require, 

"(d)  Any  appointee  of  the  board  may  be 
removed  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  No 
officer  or  employee  of  the  corporation  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  rate  In  excess  of 
that  of  members  of  the  board. 

"(e)  In  the  appointment  of  officials  and 
the  selection  of  employees  for  said  corjKara- 
tlon.  and  in  the  promotion  of  any  such 
employee  or  official,  no  political  test  or 
qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given  con- 
sideration. All  such  appolntmente  and  pro- 
motions shall  be  based  exclusively  upon 
merit  and  efficiency.  Any  member  of  the 
board  who  is  determined  by  the  President, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to 
be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  removed  from  office.  Any  appointee 
of  the  board  who  Is  deteimlned  by  the  board 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to 
be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  removed  by  the  board  from  his 
office  or  emplojTnent  In  the  corporation. 

"cooperation    or    national    AXXONAimCS    AND 

SPACE   administration 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  corporation  Is  hereby 
authorized — 

"(1)  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  obtelnlng  launch  vehicles  for 
the  satellite  system  which  wiU  facUitete  an 
economical  and  efficient  development  of  an 
operational  system,  launching  the  satellites 
and  associated  services,  and  consulting  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration on  the  technical  specifications  for 
satellites  and  ground  stetions  and  the  loca- 
tion of  such  stetions:  and 

"(2)  to  consult  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  all  research  and 
development  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Corporation  with  research  and  development 
programs  carried  out  by  private  aerospace 
corporations,  private  communications  car- 
riers, other  corporations,  and  governmentel 
departmente  and  agencies  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  in  order  to  guarantee  rapid 
and  contlnuotis  scientific  technological  prog- 
ress in  a  global  communication  B3rstem. 

"(b)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  to  the  corporation  such  faculties, 
services,  supplies,  and  information  as  the 
corporation  may  require  for  the  performance 
of  Ite  duties.  Any  expenses  so  incurred  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration on  behalf  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  corporation  from  Its 
funds.  Any  sums  so  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  credited  to  the  current 
appropriations  of  the  Administration,  and 
shall  be  available  to  the  Administration  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  within  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  sums  are  received. 

"cooperation    or    rEOERAL    COMMlTNICATIOIfS 

commission 

"Sec.  B,  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commlaalon  la  authorized  and  directed  to— 

"(1)  render  to  the  corporation  such  as- 
sistance as  may  be  required  to  insure  that 
the  commvinlcaiions  aatolUte  system  estab- 
lished by  the  corporation  will  be  technically 
compatible  with  and  optratlonaUy  Inttr- 
connected  with  existing  terrestrial  commu- 
nication facilities:  and 

"(2)  estebllsh  such  rules  and  regulations 
aa  may  be  required  to  regulate  all  overaeas 
communication  ratta  tatubllahtd  by  privatt 


communication  carriers  for  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities of  the  communications  eatelllte  sys- 
tem, and  to  insure  that  aU  such  rates  are 
reasonable  and  related  to  the  cost  of  leasing 
channels  from  the  corporation. 

"(b)  Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  shall  prescribe,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  shall  determine  the  eli- 
gibility of  United  States  communications 
carriers  to  use  the  communications  chan- 
nels provided  by  the  corporation,  and  shall 
Insure  equlteble  and  nondiscriminatory  ac- 
cess to  the  system  by  present  and  futtire 
authorized  private  communications  carriers. 

"ASSISTANCE     FROM     OTHER     GOVERNMENT 
aCXNCIBS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  board  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  obtain  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  Stetes  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  thereof,  such  facili- 
ties, services,  supplies,  advice,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  corporation  may  determine  to 
be  required  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Ite 
duties.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  corpora- 
tion shall  utilize  the  facilities  and  services 
of  such  departmente,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities. 

"(b)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentellty  shall  furnish  to  the  corporation, 
upon  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  facilities, 
services,  supplies,  advice,  and  information 
as  the  corporation  may  require  for  the  per- 
formance of  ite  obligations. 

"(c)  Any  invention  of  discovery  made  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  corporation  in 
consequence  of  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  or  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  Stetes  in  the 
rendition  of  service  for  the  corporation,  and 
title  to  any  patent  which  may  be  granted 
thereon,  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation.  The  corporation  is 
authorized  to  grant  under  any  such  patent 
such  Ucenses  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
board.  The  board  may  authorize  the  pay- 
ment to  any  such  Inventor  such  sums  from 
the  Income  received  by  the  corporation  from 
the  sale  of  licenses  under  the  patent  granted 
for  his  invention  as  It  deems  proper. 
"general  powers  or  the  coaroaAnoN 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  In  this  Act.  the  corporation 
shall  have  succession  In  ite  corporate  name, 
and  shall  have  power  to — 

"(1)  sue  and  be  sued  in  ite  corporate 
name; 

" (2)  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 
be  Judicially  noticed; 
>     "(3)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws: 

"(4)  make,  perform,  and  enforce  contracts 
as  authorized  by  this  Act; 

"(6)  purchase  or  lease  and  hold  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  performance  of  ite 
obligations,  and  to  dispose  of  any  personal 
property  held  by  it; 

"(8)  acquire  real  estate  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  ground  stations  and 
tracking  facilities; 

"(7)  acquire  real  property  by  condemna- 
tion. In  the  name  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
America,  the  title  to  real  property  so  ac- 
quired to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Stetes  of  America  for  the  use  of  the  eorpora- 
tlon  as  the  agent  of  the  United  Stetes  to 
carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(8)  convey  to  any  person  or  corporation, 
by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise,  any  interest  In 
real  property  possessed  by  the  corporation 
when  such  property  no  longer  is  needed  by 
the  corporation  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(8)  tranafer  to  any  other  departmtnt, 
agtncy,  or  Inatrumantallty  of  tht  Untttd 
Btatea  any  part  of  any  real  property  la  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  cor- 
poration when  such  property  no  longer  Is 
needed  by  the  corporation  for  the  purposes 
Of  thla  Aot; 
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"(10)  tntor  Into,  ptrform.  and  tnforo* 
contrMta  and  «fr«Mii«nu  of  •yuj  kind  and 
dMorlptton  with  any  ponon.  firm,  aaiocla- 
tlon,  oorporatlon.  mimlolpallty.  oounty. 
Stat*,  body  poUtto.  or  govcmmant  or  colony 
or  dapondanoy  tharaof  In  ordnr  to  davalop. 
oonatruot,  launch,  oparata,  managt ,  and  pro- 
mota  tha  Unltad  Statai  portion  of  th«  oom* 
munloatlona  aatalllta  •yatam; 

"(11)  maka  such  axpandlturas,  and  entar 
Into  luoh  oontraots,  agraemant*.  and  ar- 
rangamanta,  \ipon  such  tamu  and  condlttona 
and  in  luch  xnannar  a«  It  may  deem  necea- 
sary,  Ineludlnf  tha  oompromise  or  final  tet- 
tlemant  of  all  olalma  and  legal  actlona  by  or 
agalnat  the  corporation;  and,  notwlthatand- 
Ing  the  proTlalona  of  any  other  law  governing 
tbe  expenditure  of  public  f  unda,  the  General 
Accounting  OiBca.  In  the  aettlement  of  the 
accoimta  of  the  Treaaury  or  other  account- 
able oflBcar  or  employee  of  the  corporation, 
ahall  not  dlaallow  credit  for,  nor  withhold 
funds,  because  of  any  expenditure  which  the 
board  shall  determine  to  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  Act;  and 

"(12)  determine  upon  and  estabUsh,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act,  a 
system  of  adminlstratlTe  accounts,  and  the 
form  and  content  of  contracts  and  other 
business  dociunents  of  the  corporation. 

*°(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  such 
other  [towers  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  herein 
specifically  conferred  upon  the  corporation. 

"PBOCDSKMXNT   Or  SUPPUXS   Am>   SEXVICXS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  section,  all  purchases  and  contracts 
for  supplies  or  services,  except  for  personal 
services,  made  by  the  corporation,  shall  be 
made  after  advertising  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  sufflclently  in  advance  of  open- 
ing bids,  as  the  board  shall  determine  to  be 
adequate  to  insure  public  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity  for   competition. 

"(b)  Advertisement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  required  when  it  is  determined 
under  such  r^ulatlons  as  the  board  shall 
prescribe    that — 

"(1)  an  emergency  requires  inunedlate 
delivery  of  the  supplies  or  performance  of 
the  services; 

"(2)  repair  parts,  accessories,  supple- 
mental equipment,  or  services  are  required 
for  supplies  or  services  previously  furnished 
or  contracted  for;    or 

"(3)  tbe  aggregate  amount  involved  in 
any  purchase  of  supplies  or  procurement  of 
services  does  not  exceed  $500,  in  which  case 
such  purchase  may  be  made  in  the  open 
market. 

"(c)  In  making  purchases  or  contract 
awards,  tha  board  may  consider  such  fac- 
tors as  relative  quality  and  adaptability  of 
supplies  or  aervlces  offered,  the  supplier's 
financial  reaponslblllty,  skill,  expariance, 
record  of  Integrity  in  dealing,  and  ability 
to  furnish  repairs  and  maintenance  services; 
the  time  of  delivery  or  performance  offered; 
and  compliance  of  the  supplier  with  spec- 
ifications prescribed  by  the  corporation. 

"FINANCIAL     ACCOTJNTABILTTT     Or     THS 
COaPORATION 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  main- 
tain ita  principal  office  within,  or  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  corporation  shall  be  an  inhabitant  and 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  tha  venue  of  civil  suits. 

"(b)  The  board  shall  transmit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress,  in  December  of 
each  year,  a  full  and  complete  financial 
statement  and  report  as  to  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  corporation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ending  on 
June  30,  including  the  total  number  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  tbe  corporation,  and 
the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  those  who 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $5,000 
per  annum  or  more. 


"(0)  Tha  Comptroller  General  of  thij 
United  States  ahall  conduct  an  audit  of  tlw 
financial  tranaactlons  of  the  corporation  w 
such  timea  a«  ha  ahall  determine,  but  not 
leaa  frequently  than  once  dxurlng  each  fiscaf 
year.  For  that  purpoae,  the  Comptroll« 
General  or  any  representative  duly  de8lg4 
nated  by  him  ihall  have  accesa  to  all  record! 
necessary  to  conduct  any  such  audit.  Cop* 
lea  of  the  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  h4 
tranamltted  to  the  President  of  the  Unlte<t 
States,  the  Congreas,  and  the  chairman  of  th* 
board  of  the  corporation,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  retained  for  public  inspection 
at  the  principal  office  of  the  corporation; 
No  such  report  of  audit  shall  be  published 
until  the  corporation  has  had  reason* 
able  opportunity  to  examine  any  exceptloni 
and  criticisms  made  by  the  Comptrollaf 
General,  to  point  out  errors  therein,  to  e«« 
plain  or  answer  such  exceptions  and  crltl* 
cisms,  and  to  file  a  statement  which  shall  b« 
published  by  the  Comptroller  General  as  a 
part  of  his  report.  The  corporation  shall 
reimburse  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
the  cost  of  each  such  audit  at  such  tlnj^ 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Comptroller  Gea* 
eral  shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

"(d)  The  corporation.  Its  property,  fran* 
chises,  and  income,  are  hereby  expressly 
exempted  from  taxation  in  any  manner  ol 
form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  o> 
any  subdivision  or  district  thereof. 

"CAPITAL    AND   RXVZNTJX  OT  THE   CORPOHATIOr* 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  b* 
the  policy  of  this  Act  to  make  the  corpora* 
tlon  self-supporting  and  self-liquidating,  amj 
communication  channels  shall  be  leased  at 
rates  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  will 
produce  gross  revenues  in  excess  of  costs. 

"(b)  The  corporation  is  authorized  to  is* 
sue  and  sell  bonds,  in  an  amount  not  exceed* 
ing  $500,000,000  outstanding  at  any  on* 
time,  to  finance  the  communications  satellite 
program  and  to  refund  such  bonds.  Th* 
corporation  may,  in  performing  function* 
authorized  by  this  Act.  use  the  proceeds  of 
such  bonds  for  capital  expenditures  necest 
sary  for  the  development,  constructloBj. 
launching,  management,  operation,  and 
promotion  of  the  communications  satelllt* 
system  prescribed  by  this  Act,  and  for  re* 
search  and  development  activities  Incident 
thereto. 

"(c)  Principal  and  interest  on  bonds  Is* 
sued  by  the  corporation  shall  be  payable 
solely  from  the  corporation's  net  communica* 
tlon  proceeds.  As  used  in  this  section,  tht 
term  'net  communication  proceeds'  meaiu 
that  portion  of  the  annual  gross  leasing  rev* 
enues  of  the  corporation  which  remains  after 
deducting  the  aggregate  annual  cost  of 
launching,  operating,  maintaining,  and  ad* 
ministering  the  satellite  system  (including 
the  ground  stations  and  the  tracking  faclU*- 
ties)  but  before  deducting  depreciation  ao* 
cruals  or  other  charges  representing  the 
amortisation  of  capital  expenditures,  plu> 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  other  disposl* 
tlon  of  any  communications  satellite  faclU* 
ties  or  any  Intereat  therein,  and  shall  Include 
reserve  or  other  funds  created  from  sikAi 
sources. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  tht 
corpwratlon  may  pledge  and  use  Its  annual 
net  conununlcatlon  proceeds  for  the  annual 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  Interest  oii 
said  bonds,  for  purchases  or  redemptloJi 
thereof,  and  for  other  pur{K)sea  Incldentall 
thereto,  involving  creation  of  reserve  fundt 
and  other  funds  which  may  be  similarly 
pledged  and  used,  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  board  deems  necessary  or  da* 
sirable.  The  Issuance  and  sale  of  bonds  by 
the  corporation  and  the  expenditure  of  bond 
proceeds  for  the  purposes  specified  herein, 
including  additional  construction  of  launch* 
Ing  vehicles,  satellites,  and  additional  coa* 
structlon    of   ground   stations   and   tracking 


facilities,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
menu  or  limitations  of  any  other  law. 

"BONDa  ISaUCD  BT  THE  COaPOSATION 

"Sic.  is.  (a)  Zt  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  Intent  of  this  section  to  aid  the  corpora- 
tion In  discharging  its  responsibility  for  the 
advancement  ol  a  global  communications 
system  using  space  satellites,  and  the  phyal- 
cal,  social,  and  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  It  with  adequata 
authority  and  administrative  flexibility  to 
obuin  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
assure  an  ample  number  of  overseas  com- 
munication channels  for  such  purposes  by 
ls8U:ince  of  bonds  or  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  and  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  effectuate  such  Intent. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  bonds  issued  by  the  cor- 
poration under  this  Act  shall  be  negotiable 
Instruments  unless  otherwise  specified 
therein,  shall  be  issued  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  shall  be  sold  at  such  times 
and  in  such  amounts,  shall  mature  at  such 
time  or  times  not  more  than  fifty  years  from 
their  Tespective  dates  of  issuance,  shall  be 
sold  at  such  prices,  shall  bear  such  rates 
of  Interest,  may  be  redeemable  before  ma- 
turity at  the  option  of  the  corporation  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times,  and  re- 
demption premiums  may  be  entitled  to  such 
relative  priorities  of  claim  on  the  corpora- 
tion's net  proceeds  with  respect  to  principal 
and  interest  payments,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  such  other  terms  and  conditions,  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  determine. 

"(c)  At  least  fifteen  days  before  the  offer 
by  the  corporation  of  any  Issue  of  bonds  for 
sale  (exclusive  of  any  commitment  for  any 
period  less  than  one  year)  the  corporation 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  the  proposed  amount,  date  of  sale,  ma- 
turities, terms  and  conditions,  and  the  ex- 
pected rates  of  Interest  of  the  proposed  issue 
in  the  fullest  detail.  If  the  Secretary  so  re- 
quests, the  corporation  shall  consult  with 
him  or  with  his  designee  with  respect 
thereto,  but  the  sale  and  Issuance  of  such 
bonds  shall  not  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treastu-y  except  as  to 
the  time  of  Issuance,  and  the  maximum  rates 
of  interest  to  be  borne  by  the  bonds.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  concur 
in  a  proposed  Issue  of  bonds  hereunder  with- 
in seven  business  days  following  the  date 
on  which  he  Is  advised  of  the  proposed  sale, 
the  corporation  may  issue  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  shall  purchase  interim 
obligations  in  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
lEsue  which  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  pur- 
chase. 

"(d)  In  case  the  corporation  determines 
that  a  proposed  issue  of  bonds  hereunder 
cannot  be  sold  on  reasonable  tarms,  it  may 
issue  to  the  Secretary  intarim  obligations 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase. "^-_ 

"(e)  Obligations  Issued  by  the  corporation 
to  the  Secretary  may  not  exceed  $150,000,000 
ouUtandlng  at  any  one  time.  Any  obliga- 
tions so  Issued  to  the  Secretary  shall  mature 
on  or  before  one  *year  from  date  of  issue, 
and  shall  bear  interest  equal  to  the  average 
rate  (rounded  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  a 
percent)  on  outatanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  with  maturities 
from  dates  of  Issue  of  one  year  or  less  as  of 
the  close  of  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  the  obligations  of  the  corporation. 

"(f)  If  agreement  is  not  reached  within 
eight  months  concerning  the  Issuances  of 
any  bonds  which  the  Secretary  has  failed  to 
approve,  the  corporation  may  nevertheless 
proceed  to  sell  such  bonds  on  any  date  there- 
after without  approval  by  the  Secretary  in 
amount  sufficient  to  retire  the  Interim  obli- 
gations issued  to  the  Treasury  and  such  in- 
terim obligations  shall  be  retired  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  bonds. 
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"(g)  The  corporation  may  sell  lu  bonds 
by  negoUaUon  or  on  tha  baaU  of  competitive 
bids,  subject  to  the  right,  if  reserved,  to  re- 
ject all  bids:  may  destgnaU  tnistees.  regis- 
trars, and  paying  agenu  in  connection  with 
said  bonds  and  the  Issuance  thereof;  may  ar- 
range for  audlU  of  lu  acoounu  and  for  r«- 
porta  concerning  lu  financial  conditions  and 
operations  by  certified  pubUc  accounting 
firms;  may,  aubject  to  any  oovenanta  con- 
liUned  in  any  bond  contract.  Invest  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  bonds  and  other  funda  under  lu 
control  which  derive  from  or  pertain  to  Its 
communications  satellite  program  in  any  se- 
curities approved  for  Investment  of  natlonol 
bank  funds;  may  deposit  said  proceeds  and 
other  funds,  subject  to  withdrawal  by  check 
or  otherwiae.  in  any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
or  bank  having  membership  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Systam;  and  may  perform  such  oth- 
er acta  not  prohibited  by  law  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Bonds  Issued  by  the 
corporation  hereunder  ahall  contain  a  recital 
that  they  are  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, and  such  recital  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  regularity  of  the  issuance 
and  sale  of  such  bonds  and  of  their  validity. 
The  annual  report  made  by  the  board  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  shall  contain 
a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  all  action 
taken  by  the  corporation  under  this  section 
during  the  year. 

"(h)  The  corporation  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  binding  covenanta  with  the 
holders  of  bonds  issued  under  this  Act  (and 
with  the  trustees  thereof,  if  any)  under  any 
indenture,  resolution,  or  other  agreement 
entered  into  in  connection  with  the  Issu- 
ance therecf  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  reserve  funds  and  other  funds, 
adequacy  of  charges  for  supplying  communi- 
cation chacnels,  application  and  use  of  net 
communication  proceeds,  stipulations  con- 
cerning th«'  subsequent  issuance  of  bonds 
or  such  other  matters  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Act,  as  the  corporation  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  dedrable  to  enhance  the  market- 
ability of  said  bonds. 

"  ( 1 )  Bonds  issued  by  the  corporation  here- 
under shall  be  investmenta  which  may  be 
accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary  trust, 
and  public  ^unds,  the  investment  or  deposit 
of  which  sliall  be  under  the  authority  or 
control  of  any  office  or  agency  of  the  United 
States.  Th«;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
any  other  officer  or  agency  having  authority 
over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary,  tnut. 
or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time  aell  any  of 
the  bonds  of  the  oorporatlon  acquired  by 
them  under  this  section.  Bonds  issued  by 
the  corporation  hereunder  shall  be  exempt 
both  as  to  principal  and  Interest  from  all 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  any 
Btata  or  local  taxing  authority  except  estate, 
inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 

"APntoPEiATCD  rvNoa 

"Skc.  16.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authoriaed 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  disbursement  to  the  corpora- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  corpo- 
ration under  this  Act.  Appropriated  funda 
so  disbursed  to  the  corporation  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Unrepald  dls- 
bursementa  of  appropriated  funds  under 
this  section  may  not  at  any  time  exceed 
$50,000,000  in  the  aggregate. 

"(b)  Prom  net  communclatlons  proceeds 
In  excess  of  those  required  to  meet  the  cor- 
poration's obligations  under  the  provisions 
of  any  bond  or  bond  contract,  the  corpora- 
tion shall,  l>eglnning  with  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  make  the  following  pajrmenta  to 
the  Secretary  for  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31  and  June  30  of  each  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  a  sum.  computed  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (c) ,  as  a  return  on  the  appropriation 
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Investment.  If  any,  in  the  oorporaUon's  com- 
municaUons  satalUta  facllltlas,  as  datar- 
mined  by  the  Dlraotor  of  the  Buraau  of 
the  Budget:  and 

"(2)  a  sum  of  repayment  of  appropriation 
investment  In  the  corporation  In  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  determine  to  be  available  for  that  pur- 
poae without  Impairing  the  operations  of  the 
corporation. 

Such  payments  shall  contlnvie  to  be  made 
until  the  total  appropriation  Investment  in 
the  corporation  shall  have  been  repaid. 

"(c)  The  appropriation  Investment  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  shall  consist,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  of  that  part  of  the  corpora- 
tlon'a  total  investment  assigned  to  communi- 
cations satellite  facilities  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  (including  both  completed 
facilities  and  facilities  under  construction) 
which  has  been  provided  from  appropria- 
tions, or  by  transfers  of  property  from  other 
Government  agencies  without  reimburse- 
ment by  the  corporation,  less  repaymenta  of 
such  appropriation  investment  made  under 
this  Act.  or  other  applicable  legislation.  The 
payment  as  a  return  on  the  appropriation 
investment  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal 
to  the  computed  average  interest  rate  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury  upon  its  total  market- 
able public  obligations  as  of  the  beginning  of 
said  fiscal  year  applied  to  said  appropriation 
investment. 

"(d)  Payments  due  to  be  made  under  this 
section  may  be  deferred  for  not  more  than 
two  years  when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  such  payment 
cannot  feasibly  be  made  because  of  inade- 
quacy of  funds,  due  to  pwor  business  condi- 
tions, emergencies,  or  other  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  cc«"poratlon. 

"REVENXJl:    AND    APPLICATION    TRZOXOP 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  oorporatlon  shall  charge 
rates  for  the  use  of  communication  channels 
which  will  produce  gross  revenues  sufficient 
to  provide  funds  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  administration  of  ita  communi- 
cations satellite  system;  provide  for  the 
servicing  of  outatanding  bonds,  including 
provision  for  and  maintenance  of  reserve 
funds  and  other  fiuds  established  in  connec- 
tion therewith;  paymenta  to  the  Treastxry  as 
a  return  on  the  Investment  of  appropriated 
funds,  if  any;  and  for  such  additional  margin 
as  the  board  may  consider  desirable  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  corporatlon'a  com- 
munications satellite  system.  Such  overseas 
conununlcatlon  rates  shall  be  fixed  at  levela 
which  are  as  low  as  practicable. 

"(b)  The  corporation  ahall.  during  each 
five-year  period  beginning  with  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  apply  revenues  In  reduction  (di- 
rectly or  through  paymenta  Into  raserve  on 
alnking  funds)  of  ita  capital  obllgatlona, 
including  bonds  and  appropriation  Invest- 
menta, or  to  relnvestmente  in  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system,  at  least  to  the  extant 
of  the  combined  amount  of  the  aggregate  of 
depreciation  accruals  and  other  charges  rep- 
resenting the  amortisation  of  capital  expend- 
itures applicable  to  Ita  communications 
sateir'e  system. 

"Access  TO  PATENTS  AND  TBCHNICAL 
INTOEMATION 
"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  corporation,  as  an  instru- 
mentality and  agency  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Statea  for  the  purpoae  of  ex- 
ecuting Ita  functions  under  this  Act.  shall 
have  access  at  all  times  to  Information  avail- 
able in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  studying,  ascertaining, 
and  copying,  all  methods,  formulas,  and  sci- 
entific information  (not  including  access  to 
pending  applications  for  patento)  necessary 
to  enable  the  corporation  to  use  and  employ 
the  most  efflcaciotis  and  economical  process 
for  the  development  of  a  communications 
satellite  system,  or  any  method  for  improv- 
ing and  cheapening  oversea  communication 


rates  through  the  use  of  a  oommunloatlona 
aatalliu  systam,  and  any  owner  of  a  patant 
whose  patent  righta  may  have  baaa  thus 
in  any  way  copied,  used,  Infrlngad.  or  em- 
ployed by  the  exercise  of  this  authority  by 
the  corporation  shall  hart  m  the  txelualT* 
remedy  a  cause  of  action  sfalnat  the  oorpora- 
tlon for  the  recovery  of  reasonable  oompan- 
satlon  for  such  infrlnffament.  Tha  dlatriet 
oourta  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  hear  and  determine  such  actlona. 
ThU  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  art. 
machine,  method  of  manufacture,  or  compo- 
sition of  matter,  discovered  or  invented  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  corporation  if 
such  invention  or  discovery  was  made  In 
the  performance  of  obligations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  to  the  cor- 
poration. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Patenta  shall 
furnish  to  the  corporation,  at  Ita  request  and 
without  payment  of  fees,  copies  of  docu- 
ments on  file  in  his  Office. 

"PaoPEHTT    KICHTS    IN    INVENTIONS 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  Whenever  any  invention  Is 
made  in  the  performance  of  any  work  per- 
formed under  any  contract  entered  into  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  such  Invention 
shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  such  Invention  is  patentable,  a 
patent  therefor  shall  be  issued  to  the  corpo- 
ration as  agent  of  the  United  States  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  upon 
application  made  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
unless  the  Executive  Secretary,  acting  in 
conformity  with  policies  and  procedures 
adopted  by  the  board,  waives  all  or  any  part 
of  the  righta  of  the  United  States  to  such 
invention  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  No  patent 
may  be  issued  to  any  applicant  other  than 
the  corporation  for  any  invention  which  ap- 
pears to  the  Commissioner  of  Patenta  to  have 
significant  utility  in  the  development  or 
operation  of  a  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem unless — 

"(1)  the  applicant  files  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, with  the  application  or  within  thirty 
days  after  request  therefor  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, a  written  statement  executed  under 
oath  setting  forth  the  full  facta  concerning 
the  clrctimstances  under  which  such  Inven- 
tion was  made  and  stating  the  relationship 
(If  any)  of  such  Invention  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  work  under  any  contract  of  the 
corporation;  and 

"(2)  the  executive  Secretary  transmlta  to 
the  Commlasloner  a  written  certification  to 
the  effect  that  such  inv<<ntion  is  not  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Copies  of  each  such  statement  and  the  ap- 
plication to  which  It  relatea  ahall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
Executive  Secretary. 

"(b)  Bach  contract  entered  into  by  the 
corporation  with  any  party  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  scientific,  technological,  or  de- 
velopmental acUvlty  shall  contain  effective 
provisions  under  which  such  party  shall 
furnish  promptly  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
a  written  report  containiitg  full  and  complete 
technical  Information  concerning  any  inven- 
tion, discovery,  improvement,  or  innovation 
which  may  be  made  in  the  performance  of 
such  activity. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  boftrd 
ahall  adopt  In  compliance  with  the  provi- 
aions  of  this  section  the  Executive  Secretary 
may  waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  proprietary 
righta  of  the  United  States  under  thu  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  invention  or  class 
of  Inventions  made  or  which  may  be  made 
by  any  person  or  class  of  persons  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  activity  required  by  any 
contract  of  the  corporation  if  the  Executive 
Secretary  determines  that  the  public  in- 
terest win  be  served  thereby.  Any  such 
waiver  may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  to  be  required  for  the 
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Pfotoctton  o<  Mm  ppbUc  Intawt.  ladiraeli 
wmtTW  mad>  vlth  n^Mct  to  any  InTantkm 
■hall  laelvd*  pcovlakna  •ffaotlT*  to  rtMnr* 
•a  InvvoMbto.  aosMBSluitv*,  aontmiafara- 
bl*.  lofml^r-tM*  UoMiM  for  th*  praetlo*  of 
mob  Invmtkm  tluoughout  tli*  world  by  or 
on  btiuOf  at  tbm  corporation,  tbe  United 
BtatM  aoranuiMnt,  or  any  dtpiutmant, 
acency,  or  Inatrumantallty  thereof,  or  any 
foreign  fonmment  pureuant  to  any  treaty 
or  agreement  with  the  United  States.  Bach 
prt^oaal  for  any  waiver  under  thla  cubeee- 
tlon  ahaU  be  referred  to  an  Invention*  and 
Contrlbutlona  Authority  which  the  Ezecu- 
tlT*  Secretary  ihall  eatabllah  within  the  cor- 
poration. Buch  Authority  shall  accord  to 
each  Interested  party  an  opportunity  for 
hearing,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  Its  findings  of  fact  with  re- 
■peet  to  each  such  propoaal  and  its  recom- 
mendations for  action  to  be  taken  with 
respect  thereto. 

"(d)  Hie  board  of  the  corporation  shall 
determine,  and  promulgate  regulations 
specifying,  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  license*  will  be  granted  by  the  cor- 
poration for  the  practice  by  any  nongov- 
ernmental peraon  of  any  invention  for  wliich 
the  COTporatlon  holds  a  patent  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Statee. 

"(e)  The  Kzecutlve  Secretary  Is  author- 
ised to  take  all  suitable  and  necessary  action 
to  protect  any  Invention  or  discovery  In 
which  the  corporation  has  any  proprietary 
Interest.  The  Ssecutlve  Secretary  shall  take 
appropriate  action  to  Insure  that  any  non- 
governmental person  who  acquires  any  pro- 
prietary Interest  in  any  invention  or  discov- 
ery under  this  section  will  take  appropriate 
action  to  protect  that  invention  or  discovery. 

"(f)  The  corporation  shall  be  considered 
a  defense  agency  of  the  United  Statee  for 
the  piirpoee  of  chapter  17  of  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(g)  As  used  in  thla  section — 

"(1)  the  term  "person'  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
institution,  or  other  entity; 

"(3)  the  term  'contract'  means  any  actual 
or  propoeed  contract,  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  other  arrangement.  Including 
any  assignment,  substitution  of  parties,  or 
subcontract  executed  or  entered  Into  there- 
under; and 

"(3)  the  term  *made*.  when  vaed  In  rela- 
tion to  any  invention,  meaois  the  concep- 
tion or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of 
such  invention. 

"SaCUBXTT    PKOVmiONS 

"Sac.  20.  (a)  The  cori>oraUon  shall  eetab- 
lish  such  security  requirements,  restrictions, 
and  safeguards  as  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security. 

"(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  such  security  or  other 
personnel  investigations  of  the  corporation's 
officers,  employees,  and  consultants,  and  its 
contractors  and  subcontractors  and  their 
officers  and  employees,  actual  or  prospective, 
as  the  board  deems  appropriate;  and  if  any 
such  Investigation  develops  any  data  re- 
flecting that  the  Indlvldtial  who  Is  the  sub- 
ject thereof  la  of  questionable  loyalty  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a 
full  field  investigation,  the  results  of  which 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  board. 

"(c)  Whoever  willfully  shall  violate,  at- 
tempt to  violate,  or  conspire  to  violate  any 
regulation  or  order  promxilgated  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  the 
protection  or  security  of  any  laboratory,  sta- 
tion, base,  or  other  facility,  or  part  thereof, 
or  any  aircraft.  mlssUe,  spacecraft,  or  sim- 
ilar vehicle,  ox  part  thereof,  or  other  prop- 
erty or  equipment  In  the  custody  of  the  cor- 
poration, or  any  real  c»-  personal  property  or 
equipment  in  the  custody  of  any  contractor 
under  any  contract  with  the  corporation,  or 


any  subcontractor  of  any  such  contractor, 
ahall  be  fined  not  more  than  gS,O0O,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  nM»«  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"TKHu,  vmovnaottm 

"Sec.  ai.  (a)  For  the  purpoees  of  chap- 
ters 1,  7,  11,  15,  19,  28,  81,  37,  47,  98,  108,  105. 
and  115  Of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  de- 
partment of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers,  employees,  and  property 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
officers,  employees,  and  property,  respectively, 
of  the  United  Statee. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  representative  of  the  corporation. 
with  Intent  to  defraud  the  corporation  or  the 
United  States  Oovemment  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof.  (1)  makes  any  false  entry 
in  any  book  or  record  of  the  corporation,  or 
(2)  makes  any  false  report  or  sUtement  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
corporation,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  tban  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  representative  of  the  corporation 
or  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
Statee,  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  corpora- 
tion, shall  In  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duty  arising  from  his  occupancy 
of  any  s\ich  status  solicit  or  receive  directly 
or  indirectly  any  compensation,  rebate,  or 
other  valuable  consideration  to  which  he  Is 
not  lawfully  entitled,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $6,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"UdSLATlVi:  SKCOMUXITDATIONS 

"Sec.  22.  The  President  and  the  corpora- 
tion shall  from  time  to  time  transmit  to  the 
Congress  reconunendatlons  for  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act. 

"8AVZNG  PaOVISIONS 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  The  right  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  thla  Act  is  hereby  expressly  de- 
clared and  reserved  to  the  Congress,  but  no 
such  amendment  or  repeal  shall  operate  to 
impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract  law- 
fully made  by  the  corporation  under  any 
power  conferred  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remaining 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

On  page  27,  line  6,  after  the  period.  In- 
sert: "All  Inventions  and  other  technology 
furnished  by  the  Administration  to  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  nonexclu- 
sive license  for  which  the  corporation  shall 
pay  a  reasonable  royalty.  Any  inventions 
developed  by  the  corporation  from  the  In- 
ventions and  technology  furnished  by  the 
Administration  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  United  States  or  to  any  designee  of  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  a  nonexclusive 
royalty-free  license." 

On  page  31  strike  out  lines  16  through  25 
and  on  page  36  strike  out  lines  1  through  16 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Skc.  303.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  nine  indi- 
viduals who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  three 
years  or  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified,  except  that  of  the 
first  nine  members  of  the  board  so  appointed, 
three  shall  continue  In  office  for  terms  of  one 
year,  three  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  three 
for  terms  of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Any  mem- 
ber so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
director  whom  he  succeeds." 

Mr.  CHUECH.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  behalf  and  that  of  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauscri],  I 
call  up  our  amendment  identified  as 
"8-11-62— B,"  and  aak  to  have  It  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  LcGisLATiVK  Clkmc.  It  Is  pro- 
posed on  pttge  25,  line  26,  Immediately 
after  the  word  "needs,"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  If  otherwise  required  In  the 
national  Interest." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  make 
the  operative  language  of  the  bill  itself 
conform  with  one  of  its  most  important 
declared  purposes.  Under  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  and  purpose  of  the  bill, 
section  102(d)  reads: 

(d)  It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  by 
this  Act  to  preclude  tbe  use  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  for  domestic  com- 
mxinication  services  where  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  nor  to  preclude 
the  creation  of  additional  conununlcations 
sateUite  systems.  If  required  to  meet  unique 
governmental  needs  <»  If  otherwise  required 
In  the  national  Intereet. 

The  wisdom  of  the  last  clause  "or  If 
otherwise  required  in  the  national  inter- 
est" is  perfectly  apparent.  We  cazuiot 
now  foretell  how  well  the  corporate  in- 
strumentality established  by  this  act  will 
serve  the  needs  of  our  people.  If  It 
should  develop  that  the  rates  charged 
are  too  high,  or  the  service  too  limited, 
so  that  the  system  Is  failing  to  extend 
to  the  American  people  the  maximum 
benefits  of  the  new  technology,  or  If  the 
(jovernment's  use  of  the  system  for 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  certain 
other  parts  of  the  world  proves  to  be 
excessively  expensive  for  our  taxpay- 
ers, then  certainly  this  enabling  legis- 
lation should  not  preclude  the  establish- 
ment of  alternative  systems,  whether 
under  private  or  public  management. 
And  just  as  certainly  is  that  gateway 
meant  to  be  kept  open,  Just  in  case  we 
should  ever  have  to  use  it,  by  the  lan- 
guage to  be  found  in  the  bill's  declara- 
tion of  policy  and  purpose  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  opera- 
tive language  of  the  bill  Itself,  the  all- 
Important  phrase  "or  If  otherwise  re- 
quired in  the  national  interest"  has  been 
left  out.  The  pertinent  part  of  the  bill, 
section  201(a)(6).  reads: 

(a)   The  President  shall — 

(6)  take  all  necessary  steps  to  Insure  the 
availability  and  appropriate  utilization  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  for  such 
general  governmental  purposes  as  do  not  re- 
quire a  separate  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem to  meet  unique  governmental  needs; 

It  will  be  seen.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
substantive  part  of  the  bill  not  only 
creates  one  monopoly,  but  requires  the 
Government  to  use  it,  excepting  only  such 
Government  use  of  a  separate  system  as 
may  be  required  to  meet  "unique  govern- 
mental needs."  All  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— that  given  by  both  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
bears  out  the  fact  that  a  very  narrow 
definition  is  being  given  to  the  term 
"unique  governmental  needs."  The  leg- 
islative history  on  this  bill,  made  before 
the  committee,  makes  it  clear  that  this 
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term  is  meant  to  embrace  only  functions 
of  a  highly  classified  nature,  extremely 
restricted  in  their  scope.  In  effect,  the 
gateway  m(>ant  to  be  left  open  in  the  bill's 
declaration  of  policy  and  purpose,  is 
slammed  almost  shut  in  the  substantive 
language  o:'  the  bill  Itself. 

The  ami-ndment  would  correct  this 
serious  def<>ct  in  the  bill,  by  making  the 
language  of  section  201<a)<6>  conform 
with  the  language  used  in  the  last  clause 
of  section  102(d) ,  adding  "or  if  otherwise 
required  in  the  national  interest"  to  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  has  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  so,  I  take  it, 
of  the  administration.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  Senators  will  look 
at  the  Record  of  Saturday,  in  the  back 
part,  they  will  find  some  25  very  impor- 
tant provisions,  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  of  this  system,  even  if  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill  Ls  adopted.  In  my 
opinion,  tht;  bill  must  be  amended,  If  it 
is  not  to  be  all  one-sided  toward  the  cor- 
poration and  if  it  is  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  Gkjvernment. 

These  an;  discussed  at  length  begin- 
ning on  pa?e  16239.  Senators  will  see 
that  this  was  one  of  the  points  discussed. 
I  spoke  about  It  on  Saturday. 

Before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  I 
pointed  out  that  imder  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  written,  if  the  Government  foimd 
it  necessary  to  put  up  another  system, 
like  the  Advent  system,  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  limited  to  the  use  of 
such  governmental  system  only  for  coded 
messages  and  strictly  military  matters. 
Even  though  Ed  Murrow  of  the  USIA, 
or  other  governmental  agencies,  might 
have  a  use  for  the  Government  system, 
and  even  though  there  were  channels  of 
the  Government  system  unused,  the  bill 
would  force  the  Oovemment  to  go 
through  the  commercial  system  and  to 
pay  the  commercial  rates. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  it  would  provide 
that  if  the  Government  should  put  up 
a  system  of  its  own  the  system  could  be 
used  without  restriction  only  with  re- 
spect to  coded,  secret,  unique  military 
messages.  It  could  be  used  by  the 
USIA,  or  for  any  other  governmental 
use.  without  having  to  go  through  the 
commercial  system;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEF.MJVER.  I  thought  the  legis- 
lative history  ought  to  be  very  direct  on 
that  point.  I  think  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  if  the  amendment 
is  to  be  eff'jctive  it  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  modifying  the  language  on 
page  26  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  There  is  too  much 
conversation  by  the  attaches.  I  wish 
they  would  be  quiet,  so  that  we  could 
hear  what  is  going  on  without  having  to 
also  listen  to  conversations  between 
attaches. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
section (7)  on  page  26  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  "so  exer- 
cise his  authority  as  to  help  attain 
coordinated  and  efficient  use  of  the  elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum  and  the  technical 
compatibility  of  the  system  with  existing 
communications  facilities  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad." 

To  me  this  means  that  the  President 
must  try  to  see  to  it  that  any  system 
which  is  put  up  is  compatible  with  then 
existing  facilities,  which  might  mean  the 
low-orbit  system  or  A.T.  &  T.,  if  the  bill 
should  ever  be  passed. 

There  is  another  provision  to  which 
reference  has  been  made;  that,  except 
in  unique  situations,  the  President  shall 
use  his  authority  to  see  that  the  com- 
mercial system  is  used. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  proponents 
of  the  amendments,  as  I  understand,  to 
modify  both  of  those  provisions.  We 
would  not  be  committing  the  Presi- 
dent to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
governmental  system  which  would  not  be 
compatible  with  an  existing  system;  and, 
also,  the  President  and  the  Government 
would  be  free  to  use  the  governmental 
system  for  general  Goverrunent  purposes 
as  well  as  for  unique  military  coded  mes- 
sages which  might  be  sent  back  £uid 
forth.    Is  that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  short  statement  I  made 
in  behalf  of  the  amendment  was  meant 
to  define  the  reasons  for  offering  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
make  the  substantive  Ismguage  con- 
tained In  section  201(a)(6)  conform  to 
the  declaration  of  purjwse  contained  in 
the  preamble,  in  section  102(b),  so  that 
it  will  be  perfectly  clear  that  if  future 
developments  should,  for  one  reason  or 
another — now  difficult  to  foretell — lead 
us  to  conclude  it  is  either  in  the  national 
interest  or  required  for  purposes  of  meet- 
ing unique  governmental  needs  to  es- 
tablish an  alternative  system,  passage  of 
the  bill  would  not  preclude  the  Govern- 
ment from  so  domg. 

Thus,  the  amendment's  purpose  is  to 
make  the  substantive  language  of  the 
bill  conform  to  the  language  in  its  pre- 
amble, to  make  it  as  broad  as  that  lan- 
guage but  no  broader,  so  that  the  door 
may  remain  open  to  establish  an  alter- 
native system.  If  it  should  prove  to  be 
in  the  national  interest  to  do  so  at  a 
later  date. 

This  Is  the  Intent  of  the  amendment 
as  we  have  offered  it. 

I  think  this  was  what  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  in  mind  when  he  indicated 
his  approval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  U  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  further,  section  201  <a)  (6),  as  it 
now  reads,  provides  as  follows: 

Take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure  the 
avallabUity  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
the  communications  satellite  system  for 
such  general  governmental  purposes  as  do 
not  require  a  separate  communications 
satellite  system  to  meet  unique  govern- 
mental needs. 

As  I  understand  the  language,  the 
President  would  be  directed  to  try  to  see 
that  all  governmental  communications 
were  channeled  through  the  commercial 
system ;  and  if  the  Government  for  some 
reason  decided  to  put  up  a  system  of  its 


own  It  could  use  that  additional  system 
only  for  unique  governmental  needs. 
"Unique  governmental  needs"  have  been 
defined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  as  classified,  secret,  coded  mili- 
tary messages;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Will  the  Senator 
wait  a  minute,  please? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  was  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  was  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee. 

If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
President  would  not  be  required  to  use  a 
governmental  system,  If  It  were  put  up, 
only  for  coded,  secret  miUtary  messages, 
but  might  use  it  for  general  govern- 
mental purp>oses;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Again  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  If  the  amendment  were  agreed 
to.  It  would  make  the  substantatlve  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  conform  to  the  language 
in  the  preamble,  and  therefore  would 
leave  it  open  to  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish an  alternative  system,  either  to  meet 
unique  governmental  needs,  or  if  other- 
wise required  In  the  national  Interest. 
That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  Senator's  inquiry. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  have  heard 
much  testimony  from  Mr.  Edward  Mur- 
row. who  could  use  a  system,  if  It  were 
available,  to  send  his  messages  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  to  the  developing  small  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  be  sufficient  to  enable  Mr. 
Murrow.  of  the  USIA,  If  he  were  other- 
wise authorized  to  do  so,  to  use  the  gov- 
ernmental system  for  foreign  relations 
and  information  purposes  in  line  with 
the  purpose  of  his  program,  which  is 
peace  and  understanding  in  the  world? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  leave  it  open  for 
the  Oovemment  to  utilize  an  alternative 
system  if  It  were  later  found  that  to  do 
so  would  serve  the  national  interest. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  purposes  for 
which  an  alternative  ss^tem  might  be 
used. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  Mr.  Murrow's  purposes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS 
addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment.  Then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  nimois. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  described  the 
language  with  reference  to  the  unique 
governmental  needs  to  mean  that  the 
Government,  through  the  Department  of 
Deferise.  might  establish  its  own  satel- 
lite system  to  supply  the  unique  needs. 
The  unique  needs  are  the  coded  mes- 
sages, the  secret  messages. 

The  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Knd 
myself  provides  that  the  Government 
may  set  up  its  own  satellite  communica- 
tions system  to  supply  unique  needs, 
which  means  the  transmission  of  coded 
and  secret  messages,  and  may  set  up  a 
separate  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem when  the  national  interest  requires 
it. 
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Uader  the  Mcond  eonditkm  It  would 
mean  that  if  we  must  seU  our  Image  to 
the  world  throoidi  a  aatellite  communi- 
cations ajBtan,  we  could  set  up  our  own. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  would  have 
to.  but  the  base  would  be  there  to  which 
we  could  return  and  say  that  such  a 
system  is  needed  in  the  national  inter- 
est. That  Is  my  understanding  of  the 
amendment  The  amendment  would 
make  the  substantive  law  in  section  201. 
subparagraph  (6) ,  comply  exactly  with 
the  language  in  the  declaration  of  policy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct 
In  his  statemoit  of  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  His  understanding  of  the 
amendment  is  the  same  as  my  own. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  with  great  care.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question.  As  I  re- 
member Us  statement,  he  said  that  his 
amendment  would  mean  that  an  addi- 
tional commimications  system;  if  other- 
wise required  in  the  national  Interest, 
would  not  be  precluded  by  bia  amend- 
mtat.  The  question  which  I  should  like 
to  ask  is  as  follows:  Would  it  be  author- 
ized by  his  amendment  or  would  there 
have  to  be  further  legislation  before  the 
President  or  appropriate  authority  could 
develop  a  communications  system  for 
ottier  than  "unique"  purposes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  would  de- 
pend upon  whether  a  system  set  up  to 
meet  uniqiie  governmental  needs  could 
also  simultaneously  be  utilized  for  some 
other  purpose.  If  so,  nothing  in  the  bill, 
once  Uie  amendment  Is  agreed  to,  could 
preclude  it. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question 
raised  by  the  Senator,  as  to  whether  sep- 
arate authorization  would  be  necessary, 
it  seems  to  me  might  depend  upon 
whetlKT  a  whole  new  and  separate  sys- 
tem had  to  be  set  up.  and  appropriations 
had  to  be  secured  troxn  the  Congress  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  p\ui>ose  of  the 
amendment  is  not  to  leave  this  law. 
which  estabhdies  one  corporate  instru- 
mentality for  one  satellite  conmiunica- 
tions  syston,  in  such  foim  as  would 
preclude  us  from  setting  up  an  alterna- 
tive system,  if  the  national  interest 
should  so  require.  I  believe  we  want  to 
leave  the  door  open  so  that  we  will  not  be 
precluded  from  taking  such  action  in  the 
futiu^. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  the  language  of  his 
amendment  would  mean  that  there  was 
not  necessarily  full  authorization  for 
such  an  iJtemative  system? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Again  I  say  it  would 
depend  upon  the  circumstances.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  come  back  for 
additional  authorization.  It  might  not. 
depending  upon  the  type  of  system  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Then  the  reply  to  my 
question  is  that  the  amendment  may  au- 
Uiorlze.  or  it  may  not  authorize,  such  an 
alternative  system  for  other  than  unique 
national  purposes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Since  I  would  prefer 
not  ta^apeeulate,  I  should  say  the  safest 
reply  I  coold  give  is  that  the  amendment 


would  leave  the  bUl  in  such  shape  as  not| 
to  preclude  the  establishment  of  ail 
alternative  system  if  the  national  inter*! 
est  should  require  it.  | 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  is  not  spe*^ 
ciflcaUy  authorized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Naturally  there 
would  have  to  be  an  appropriation.  I 
imderstand  the  amendment  to  provide 
what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
Lausche]  has  said.  The  space  agency^ 
imder  its  broad  authority,  could  set  up  U 
communications  system  if  Congress  ap** 
propriated  the  money. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  The  authority  iB 
there.  Subsequent  congressional  action 
to  implement  the  action  with  additional 
money  might  be  required. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  their  broad 
authority  such  a  communication  system 
could  be  established.  ' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  purpose  of  thj 
amendment  Is  to  put  the  bill  in  such 
shape  that  we  wUl  have  written  nothing 
into  the  law  that  would  preclude  us  f  roxft 
such  a  project  if  we  should  find  it  in  thi9 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  tht 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon, 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  very  Imf 
portant  that  we  get  the  legislative  hisi- 
tory  on  the  amendment  crystal  clear. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  raised  a 
vit«d  question.  My  understanding  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  th^ 
Senator  from  Illinois  are  seeking  to  do  l8 
to  make  clear  that  the  Government  wSJ^l 
be  authorized  under  the  bill  to  proceed  %p 
develop  its  own  satellite  communications 
system,  not  only  to  send  n^essages  that 
now  fall  under  the  category"  ^5f  so-callo^ 
unique  needs  of  the  Government,  but  also 
to  send  any  other  program  that  it  maty 
wish  to  send  over  a  Government  system, 
if  the  President  should  decide  that  it  is  tiji 
the  national  interest  to  do  so. 

Let  us  assume  a  h3rpothetical  situation- 
Let  us  assume  that  we  find  that  our  con^ 
test  with  Russia  is  such  a  serious  one 
that  we  must  transmit  very  rapidly  whtit 
we  might  call  programs  of  freedom  tb 
win  over  the  minds  of  men  to  the  cau»e 
of  the  democratic  system.  But  the  Pregf- 
ident  might  find  that  if  we  have  to  d6 
that  under  the  commercial  rates  thlft 
would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  commer- 
cial system  created  by  the  corporation,  ft 
would  involve  a  great  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  and  therefore  he  might 
decide  that  it  would  be  more  desirablie 
to  expand  an  existing  system  that  the^ 
may  then  be  using  to  meet  some  of  the 
imique  needs  of  the  Government  in  sateS- 
Ute  communication,  such  as  sending 
coded  messages  and  dealing  with  other 
high  security  messages,  such  as  we  kn<W 
are  involved  in  some  of  our  spy  activi- 
ties, and  the  like.  The  President  would 
not  have  to  come  to  Congress  and  get 
authorization  to  build  that  kind  of  sys- 
tem, but  he  would  have  to  come  to  Con- 
gress to  get  the  appropriation  for  it. 

The  distinction  is  very  important.  '  1 
think  it  is  the  one  raised  by  the  questioh 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois;  and  I  thlmc 


the  authors  of  the  bill,  in  the  interest 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  amend- 
ment, should  make  it  very  clear  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  right  when  we 
take  the  position  that  the  President 
would  have  authority  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  this  system,  and 
would  tiave  to  come  to  Congress  for  the 
appropriations  for  the  expansion  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  answers  to  my 
inquiry  have  been  to  the  effect  that  au- 
thority now  exists  in  law  to  go  forward 
with  the  tjrpe  of  communication  pro- 
posed. What  our  amendment  seeks  to 
do  is  to  remove  the  preclusion  against 
such  an  operation  contained  in  the  pres- 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Certainly.  I  think 
the  contribution  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  have  been  very  helpful  in  point- 
ing up  the  fact  that  authority  now  exists 
in  the  law.  and  that  therefore  any  sub- 
sequent action  by  the  Congress  that 
might  be  necessary  would  be  confined  to 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Government  should  find  that  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  satellite  communica- 
tions system  of  its  own,  to  be  used  for  its 
own  purposes,  it  can  accomplish  its  ob- 
jectives and  save  the  taxpayers  enor- 
mous sums  of  money,  the  national  inter- 
est would  require  such  use.  Therefore 
the  amendment  would  prevent  the  sec- 
tion referred  to  from  requiring  the  Gov- 
ernment to  use  the  corporation's  system, 
if  vast  savings  to  the  taxpayers  could  be 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  the 
Government's  own  system. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  if  future  development 
should  show  that  It  would  be  desirable 
for  the  Government  to  use  an  alternative 
system  for  any  nvunber  of  piui>oses, 
doubtless  the  recommendation  would  be 
made,  and  if  an  appropriation  were 
needed  to  Implement  It,  the  executive 
department  would  bring  that  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress  and  the  Congress 
could  exercise  Its  judgment  upon  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Department 
of  Defense  now  has  authority.  They 
could  designate  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army.  It  would  have  to  come  to  Con- 
gress to  get  the  money,  but  it  has  au- 
thority to  have  any  kind  of  communica- 
tions system  it  wishes  to  have. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  never  In 
my  life  have  I  had  so  much  trouble  try- 
ing to  accept  amendments  offered  by  a 
Senator.  In  doing  so,  however,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  or  two  points  clear. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  clarify,  as  has  been  so  re- 
peatedly stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  what  is  in  the  declaration  of  pol- 
icy and  piuTX)se  of  the  bill  at  the  bottom 
of  page  21  and  at  the  top  of  page  22.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  record  may  be 
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clear,  let  me  say,  first,  that  there  is  no 
Inhibition  in  the  bill  limiting  the  author- 
ity of  the  Government  to  establish  other 
communications  satelUte  systems. 

On  page  21.  subsection  (d)  provides, 
as  follows: 

(d)  It  is  not  the  intent  of  Oongreee  by 
this  Act  to  pre<:Iude  the  lue  ot  the  commual- 
catlone  aatelUte  system  for  docnesttc  com- 
munication aerrlcea  where  conBLstent  with 
the  provlatona  ot  this  Act  nor  to  preclude  the 
creation  of  additional  communlcatlonB  satel- 
lite systenu,  if  required  to  meet  unique  gov- 
ernmental  nee«lB  or  If  otherwlae  required  In 
the  national  Interest. 

As  has  been  so  ably  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wfishington,  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  under  existing 
law  the  Defense  Department  has  com- 
plete authority  to  establish  additional 
communicatic'ns  satellite  systems,  pro- 
vided Congress  sees  fit  to  give  It  the 
money.  Comrress  has  been  giving  the 
Defense  Department  money  to  do  exactly 
that,  and  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  doing  it. 

Furthermore,  the  language  of  the  bill 
at  page  25,  paragraph  4.  5.  and  6.  under 
section  201.  dies  not  do  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauvbh)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gobs]  have 
said  they  feared  it  did. 

The  bill  Is  not  Intended  to  require  that 
the  Government  use  the  privately  owned 
corporation  for  the  transmission  of 
communications  by  way  of  the  sateUite 
system  authorized  to  be  established  and 
operated  by  the  corporation. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President.  wiD  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  a  moment  The  lan- 
guage of  these  provisions.  In  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  at  page  38.  in  the 
middle  of  the  page,  is  as  follows: 

Another  provision  in  S.  2814  (sec.  403(a) 
(6) )  and  H.R.  11040  (sec.  201(a)(6) )  direct* 
the  President  to  Insure  "the  avaUabUlty  and 
appropriate  utlUmtlon  of  the  communica- 
tions sateUlte  system  for  general  gOTem- 
mental  purposea  which  do  not  require  a  sep- 
arate commuiilcationa  aataUlta  aystem  to 
meet  unique  governmental  needs."  Under 
this  provision,  which  is  favored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Government  agencies 
would  use  the  civil  conununlcatlons  system 
in  accordance  with  normal  practloe,  and  the 
power  to  aaaign  priority  of  gOTemmental 
traffic  over  commercial  traflc  as  nets— ary  for 
national  security  purposes  would  be  reaerred. 

The  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  the 
language  is  not  to  compel  the  use  of  the 
satellite  system  by  the  Government,  but 
to  reserve  to  the  Govermnent  the  right 
to  use  It,  if  the  national  security  should 
require  or  indicate  its  use.  and  to  have 
priority  for  iU  use  over  any  commercial 
or  civilian  u$e. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    In  a  moment 

Therefore,  it  is  perfectly  acceptable  to 
the  subcommittee,  to  the  majority 
leader,  to  the  minority  leader,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  clarifying  amendment.  It 
recites  what  is  specifically  contained  in 
the  blU. 


I  say  again  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
reserve  to  the  Government  the  right  to 
establish  other  communications  satellite 
systems.  That  right  is  Inherent  in  the 
Government  and  Congress. 

It  is  Q>eciflcally  contahied  in  the  bill. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  requirement  to  use  it  if  it  does 
not  want  to  do  so,  because  that  provision 
is  not  contained  in  the  bill.  If  clarifying 
langiiage  in  that  regard  were  needed,  it 
would  be  gladly  accepted.  The  only  pro- 
vision referred  to  guarantees  the  Gov- 
ernment priority  over  the  system,  if  it 
needs  it.  wants  it.  and  desires  to  preempt 
it. 

Therefore.  I  say  again  that  the  amend- 
ment is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  I  never 
had  so  much  trouble  accepting  one  in 
my  life. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First  I  congratu- 
late the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  the  fine  work  he  did  when  we  care- 
fully studied  this  bill  in  the  Space  Com- 
mittee. I  also  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MAGNUSON ],  for  his  fine  work. 
We  on  these  two  committees  believe  we 
imderstand  this  bill:  therefore  I  am  sur- 
prised and  distressed  by  some  of  the 
harsh  and  unfair  criticism  being  made 
against  It 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  said,  is  It 
not  true  that  under  the  bill  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  can  do  any- 
thing it  deems  necessary  in  the  satel- 
Ute field? 

Mr.  KERR.  For  Itself  and  other 
communications  system  that  the  Con- 
gress will  pay  for.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  Nothing  in  the  bill  preventE  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  language  in  the 
bill  specifically  contains  a  declaration  of 
that  reservatioiL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. Most  certainly  I  would  not  want 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  privately- 
owned  utility  anything  which  was  not 
controlled  by  the  Government.  Would 
not  the  able  chairman  agree  that  how- 
ever this  matter  is  handled.  It  musi  be 
handled  In  effect.  In  a  big  manner? 
Therefore,  the  question  is.  should  we 
handle  it  through  big  business,  com- 
pletely subject  to  regulation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  should  we  handle  it  by  big 
Government? 

Mr.  KERR.    Subject  to  no  regulation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Right;  and  thus 
have  further  heavy  addition  to  the  tre- 
mendous bureaucracy  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  to  operate  this  Government? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  that  is  the  alternative  as 
proposed  by  some  opponents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do.  Now  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Cc»nmittee,  I  recently 
brought  out  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
the  number  of  Government  employees 
has  increased  by  more  than  1.000  per- 
cent, from  a  few  hundred  thousand  to 
miUions.  If  this  trend  continues,  and 
if  we  have  steadily  more  Government 
corporations  of  this  character  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress — which  Invari- 
ably take  away  from  the  tax  base,  real- 
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izing  that  in  our  way  of  life  the  only 
sotu-ce  of  taxes  is  income,  iTmi^yjif^ 
profits — then  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  believe  In  free  enterprise  will 
be  theoretical,  will  It  not,  because  every- 
one will  be  wortdng  for  the  Qovemment? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  Who  would  be  pay- 
ing for  it  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
does  not  know,  because  taxes  are  aaw 
collected  from  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  produce  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  thereby  funds  are  secured  by 
the  Government  to  pay  for  what  it  does. 
and  to  any  degree  that  we  preempt  fur- 
ther the  field  of  operation  for  a  Govern- 
ment corporation,  which  otherwise  would 
be  producing  revenue,  would  be  consum- 
ing tax  money  and  not  producing  it  for 
the  support  and  operation  of  the  Gov- 
enunent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Tlie  Senator  is  so 
correct.  Does  not  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Space  Committee  agree  that  Oie 
Russians,  under  their  system  of  Govern- 
ment ownership,  have  performed  mag- 
nificent sclentlflc  feats  in  recent  hours 
and  days? 

Mr.  KERR.  They  have  performed  an 
astonishing  feat. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  the  chair- 
man does  not  say  such  feats  cannot  be 
performed '  under  private  enterprise  as 
well  as  under  socialism  or  communism, 
does  he? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa feels  that  the  American  system 
of  competitive  private  enterprise  can 
outperform  any  socialistic  or  commu- 
nistic system.  I  believe  that  the  record 
has  proved  it.  I  agree  with  the  great 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  that  should 
be  the  pattern  that  the  Government 
should  follow  in  the  establishment  of 
this  communications  satellite  system 
and  the  corporation  to  own  and  oper- 
ate it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Docs  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  not  agree 
that,  if  we  continue,  every  time  some- 
thing new  comes  up.  to  demand  that  we 
take  it  away  from  private  enterprise 
and  place  It  under  Government  owner- 
ship, we  can  only  be  moving  slowly  but 
steadily  toward  a  socialistic  state? 

Mr.  KERR.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  that  statement  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  That  is  the 
reason  I  intend  to  support  the  bill,  be- 
lieving in  free  enterprise.  I  beUeve  in 
the  capitalistic  system.  Regardless  of 
any  successes  achieved  by  countries  that 
have  other  economic  systems.  I  prefer 
the  system  which  has  made  this  country 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  appreciate  what  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Missouri  said 
about  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm,BucRTl. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spakk- 
MAif],  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MAcinrsoNl. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  their 
support  of  the  propoeed  legislation. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  CMr. 
Pastorx]  who  Is  not  able  to  be  In  at- 
tendance in  the  Senate  today,  but  who. 
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together  with  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  spent  many 
weeks  in  hammering  out  the  language  of 
the  bill.  Although  he  Is  not  able  physi- 
cally to  be  here,  he  Is  present  in  spirit; 
and  the  woric  which  he  has  so  ably  helped 
to  do  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  CtHnmittee  on  Commerce  is  re- 
flected in  the  excellent  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  know  the  Senator  from  MLssourl 
Joins  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his  work 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  surely  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  great  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  not  only  whole- 
heartedly sucq;>orted  the  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnitson],  but 
also  had  the  courtesy  to  sit  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
KkkrI,  the  chairman,  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences,  to  fully  under- 
stand the  bill,  this  before  he  gave  it  his 
unqualified  approval. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  correct.  The  distingiiished  mi- 
nority members  of  both  those  commit- 
tees and  also  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  gave  their  undivided 
attrition  and  wholehearted  cooperation 
and  support  to  the  bill  throvigh  the  con- 
tribution of  their  great  intellects.  They 
participated  in  the  discussion  and  helped 
to  fashion  the  bill.  I  am  grateful  to 
them. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wnxr],  the  ranking  Republican 
member  both  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
drafting  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CORK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  srield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  enjoyed  the  col- 
loqiiy  between  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  especially  happy  to 
have  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
colloquy  was  slightly  diminished  by  the 
fact  Uiat  I  have  previoiisly  read  such 
catechisms  published  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  has  a  broader 
range  of  reading  information  than  I  had 
been  aware  of.  He  does  not  often  give 
evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  OORK  I  am  glad  that  now  and 
then  I  can  recall  something  I  have  read 
and  recognize  the  similarity  in  the 
catechisms. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  reassiure  the  Senator  from 
(^lahoma  that  there  is  nothing  offensive 
in  the  word  "catechism"  as  applied  to 
this  subject? 

Mr.  GORE.  Speaking  as  one  good 
Baptist  to  another,  I  can  give  such  re- 
assurance. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 


Mr.  GORE.  Everything  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  said  with  respect  Ito 
the  interpretation  of  subsection  (6)  pf 
section  201  relates  exclusively  to  t)ie 
availability  of  the  communications  sjis- 
tem.  The  Senator  did  not  refer  to  the 
requirement  that  the  President  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  insure  the  utilization 
of  the  communications  satellite  system 
for  such  general  governmental  purpofles 
as  do  not  require  a  separate  communieB- 
tions  system  to  meet  Government  needs. 
I  submit  that  any  reasonable  interpre- 
tation of  that  language  is  that  the  Pra$i- 
dent  must  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
insure  that  the  facilities  of  the  corporate 
satelUte  system  be  used  for  such  general 
governmental  purposes  as  do  not  require 
a  separate  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem to  meet  unique  governmental  neafls. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  his  In- 
terpretation has  not  made  reference  to 
that.  As  I  understood  him,  he  said  that 
the  purpose  of  this  section  was  to  assure 
the  availability  of  the  system  for  Gov- 
ernment use. 

Mr.  b:ERR.  The  Senator  from  OWa- 
homa  helped  to  write  tliis  language.  He 
knows  what  was  intended  by  the  com- 
mittees which  reported  the  bill  to  tbe 
Senate.  The  intention  is  contained  in 
the  reports.  It  is  contained  in  the  state- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Rheide 
Island  made  to  the  Senate.  It  is  cotn- 
tained  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the  Senalte. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  can  build 
up  a  strawman  out  of  his  imagination  or 
his  own  interpretation  and  attack  it  all 
he  desires.  That  still  does  not  chaflge 
the  interpretation  of  this  section  as  iti  is 
understood  by  the  committees  which 
wrote  it  and  reported  it  to  the  Senaite, 
and  the  interpretation  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  now  gives  it. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  further 
says  that  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  o^a- 
jority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
the  language  means  exactly  what  the  te- 
ports  and  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  OklahoRna 
have  said,  he  will  be  happy  to  accept 
clarifying  language  to  make  it  abundatftt- 
ly  clear  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  whose  sincerity  he  does  ttot 
doubt,  but  with  whose  interpretation  of 
the  language  he  does  not  agree. 

I  rei>eat,  if  language  is  needed  to  m^ke 
the  intent  abimdantly  clear,  the  Set^a- 
tor  from  Oklahoma  would  be  glad  to 
recommend  that  it  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  J\ist  as  he  is  now  recommending 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  offeted 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CmjRqH] 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [J^Ir. 
Lausche],  provided  those  who  seem  to 
favor  it  will  permit  the  Senate  to  h^ve 
an  opportunity  to  approve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amei^d- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idftho 
[Mr.  Chttrch]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President, 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^he 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Has  time  now  begun 
to  run  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
has  begun  to  nm  on  the  Kefauver 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Did  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
come  out  of  my  time  or  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be- 
gins to  run  now.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  just  hap- 
pened in  taking  out  a  provision  which 
any  reading  of  the  English  language 
would  indicate  to  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  work  with  the  corporation  in 
seeing  that  all  governmental  business, 
except  unique  uses,  such  as  coded  mes- 
sages, went  through  the  coriwration  is 
typical  of  about  25  other  sleepers  in  the 
bill  which  ought  to  be  corrected  and 
amended,  but  which  will  not  be  if  the  bill 
is  pushed  through. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  said  that 
the  language  meant  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  let  all  business,  except 
"unique"  business,  pass  through  the  cor- 
poration. We  hear  the  ballyhoo  about 
the  public  being  able  to  buy  stock;  but 
that  would  apply  only  to  the  original 
issue.  The  corporation  could  issue  $1,000 
worth  of  stock,  of  which  the  public  might 
get  $500,  and  then  issue  all  the  rest  of 
the  stock  as  nonvoting  stock,  in  which 
the  public  would  have  no  participation 
whatsoever. 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  amendment  I 
have  offered. 

The  recent  Russian  feat  of  placing  two 
astronauts  in  orbit  shows  the  kind  of 
competition  with  which  we  must  con- 
tend. We  want  to  be  first  in  communi- 
cations satellites.  We  must  be  first. 
The  surest  way  not  to  be  first  is  to  pass 
the  bill  and  leave  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion the  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  sys- 
tem which  will  be  built,  whether  a  low- 
orbit  system  or  a  high-orbit  system. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  years  to  come 
a  low-orbit  system — at  least  all  the  wit- 
nesses say  so — will  be  the  kind  that  will 
orbit  the  earth.  That  is  the  kind  on 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  working.  Yet 
under  the  bill — and  admittedly  so — no 
flexibility  is  provided.  What  the  cor- 
poration decides  upon  will  be  the  kind 
of  system  we  will  have.  The  President, 
by  a  directive  in  the  bill,  is  required  to 
see  to  it  that  the  system  is  compatible 
with  existing  facilities — in  other  words, 
a  low-orbit  system. 

Dr.  McMillan,  head  of  research  and 
development,  and  all  the  people  from 
A.T.  &  T.,  which  will  dominate  the  cor- 
poration, have  already  filed  their  state- 
ments with  the  FCC  and  have  said  that 
they  are  committed  to  a  low -orbit  sys- 
tem; that  they  are  plugging  for  a  low- 
orbit  system. 

The  high-orbit  system  has  been 
criticized  by  Dr.  McMillan,  who  now  is 
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working  for  the  Air  Force.  He  wait 
there  directly  from  A.T.  Ii  T, 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  for 
a  low -orbit  system,  lliat  means  that 
if  the  bill  as  it  xutw  stands  is  paoed, 
we  shall  never  have  the  best  kind  of 
system  and  we  shall  not  have  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  in  connection  with  the 
system  to  be  used. 

The  only  part  of  the  bill  which  refers 
to  a  governmental  agency's  having  any- 
tliing  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
the  kind  of  system  to  be  used  is  section 
201,  subsection  (c),  paragraph  (6).  as 
follows: 

(6)  approve  technical  characteiiatlca  of 
the  operational  communlcatlona  satellite 
system  to  be  employed  by  the  corporation 
and  of  the  sateUlto  terminal  stations;  and 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  FCC 
witnesses  have  testified  that  in  their 
opinion  that  provision  will  not  enable 
them  to  make  a  decision  which  would 
require  the  corporation  to  change  from 
a  low-orbit  system  to  a  high-orbit  sys- 
tem. They  have  testified  that  this  pro- 
vision applies  cnly  to  the  "technical 
characteristics".  In  short,  we  would  be 
stuck  with  whatever  system  the  corpora- 
tion deckled  to  use. 

Furthermore,  the  A.T.  It  T.  witness. 
Mr.  Dingham — whose  testimony  is  to  be 
found  on  page  203  of  the  hearings  hrid 
before  the  Commerce  Committee- 
stated: 

Taken  alon*.  bowever.  thla  lancuaga 
would  not  aeeat  to  empower  the  FCC  to 
compel  the  abandonment  of  an  operational 
system  approved  by  It  and  the  aubstltutlOD 
therefor  of  another  STitein. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
power  and  the  authority  provided  by  the 
bill  would  make  possible  the  use  of  an 
inferior  system;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  only  facilities  now  existing  are 
based  on  a  low -orbit  system,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  would  be  Ued  to  a  low-orbit 
system  before  woilc  on  a  better  system 
could  be  started;  and  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  neither  the  President 
nor  anyone  else  would  have  power  to 
order  a  change  from  a  low-orbtt  system 
to  a  high-orbit  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  most 
essential.  All  it  seeks  to  do  is  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  when 
he  deems  it  to  be  in  the  national  tnterest^ 
to  order  a  change  from  one  type  of  sys- 
tem to  another.  Such  a  prorlsion  is  sup- 
ported by  every  thoughtful  report  which 
has  been  made.  For  example,  the  Rand 
report  to  NASA  states,  on  pages  58  and 
59,  that  we  ought  to  have  flexiblUty  both 
as  to  the  type  of  ownership  and  the  typs 
of  system. 

On  page  104.  the  Rand  report  specif- 
ically states: 

Therefore,  the  more  flexible  the  Initial 
arrangements  are,  the  better. 

That  statement  appears  on  page  104  of 
the  Rand  report,  one  of  the  volumes  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Furthermore,  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Aercmauties  and  Space 
Sciences  we  find  the  statement: 

However,  the  Government  miist  retain 
maximum  flexlbUlty. 


Mr.  President,  what  kind  dt  a  situation 
would  we  be  in  if  the  eorporation  decided 
that  for  its  own  purposes  of  proAt.  for 
the  piuDose  of  making  the  biggest  pos- 
sible iM<ofit.  It  wished  to  have  one  kind 
of  system,  even  though  in  the  national 
interest  it  would  be  important  to  have 
an  International  system  by  means  of 
which  we  could  reach  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  also  if  the  President,  the 
PCC,  and  all  other  Government  authori- 
ties were  convinced  that  we  should  use 
a  high-orbit  system,  but  were  i}owerless 
to  do  ansrthing  about  having  a  high- 
orbit  system  used?  Are  we  going  to 
leave  the  development  of  this  most  im- 
portant communications  system  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  corporation,  without 
any  power  on  the  part  of  the  PCC  or  the 
President  or  any  other  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  order  a  change  to  a  better 
system? 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  the 
least  we  can  do  is  provide  that  there  shall 
be  lodged  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  order — ^if  he 
deems  it  desirable  to  do  so  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States — a  change  of  sys- 
tem, so  we  can  be  first  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  ask  how  much  time  remains 
available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKKT  In  the  chair) .  Nine  minutes  out 
of  the  10  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
previoudy  yielded  to  himself,  and  21 
minutes  in  all  out  of  the  30  minutes 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Prerident,  pre- 
viously I  Stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  have  been  absent  for  2  weeks, 
because  of  illness,  and  therefore  I  did 
not  hear  all  the  earlier  debate  on  this 
bin. 

Two  things  about  the  bill  have  wcNTled 
me.  One  of  them  is  called,  I  think,  the 
first  Gore  amendment — an  amendment 
which  had  to  do  with  lodging  In  the 
Department  of  State  complete  pown* 
In  regard  to  foreign  relations.  I  dis- 
cussed that  at  length,  and  also  I  discussed 
the  Federal  aviation  statute  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  arising  under  it. 
with  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon   [Mr.   Moassl. 

I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
as  a  matto*  of  logic  the  Senate  made  a 
mistake  in  rejecting  the  Gore  amend- 
ment in  that  respect,  because  I  tliink 
that  leaves  a  so-called  no  man's  land 
area  in  the  bilL 

Specific  authority  enumerates  in  great 
detail  what  the  President  could  do  and 
what  he  could  not  do.  Nevertheless  it 
was  brought  under  attack  in  the  Water- 
man case.  I  have  already  cited  this  for 
the  Recou,  so  there  is  no  use  going  over 
it  again  at  this  time. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oida- 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr].  I  think  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 


from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjich]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Obio  [Mr.  Ladbchk]  and  as  a 
result  of  the  colloquy  which  ooeumd  be- 
tween the  Sotator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MossB]  and  the  Senator  from  Tinrtrrf« 
[Mr.  Douglas]  there  has  been  m  clarifi- 
cation. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  statement  of  policy  did 
not  square  with  (6)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  201,  and  therefore  I  felt  that  that 
correction  was  a  necessary  and  good  one. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  statements 
made  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [ftfr.  Knuti  have  clarified  cer- 
tain problems  about  this  bill.  Certainly 
they  have  helped  clarify  my  thinking 
about  it.  As  I  understood  the  statemait 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  it 
was  that  we  in  the  Congress  should  mA, 
as  we  pass  this  bill,  close  the  door  on 
other  courses  in  the  future.  After  all, 
we  could  not  do  so  even  if  we  wished. 

However,  I  believe  there  should  be  in 
the  bill  a  statement  which  will  specifi- 
cally place  power  in  the  bands  of  the 
President 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  able  Smator  from 
Tennessee  that  we  have  been  woildng  on 
an  amendment,  and  in  that  connectiOD 
I  have  called  for  assistance  from  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

I  wanted  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  amendment  In  con- 
nection with  the  opinion  which  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  gave  me,  it  called  to 
my  attention  the  Federal  Aviation  Act, 
about  which  I  have  already  spcdcen.  The 
Legislative  Ref  ereiK%  Service  pointed  out 
to  me  that  under  my  prcHMsed  amend- 
ment the  power  that  would  be  given  the 
President  would  be,  in  some  respects, 
narrower  and  in  other  respects  broader 
than  that  given  the  President  over  air 
transportation  in  section  801  of  ttie  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

In  oommenting  on  the  constitiitional 
Issues  raised  in  my  proposed  amend- 
ment the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
had  the  following  to  say : 

It  Is  narrower  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  a 
simple  veto  power  rather  than  a  -point  of  ap- 
proval as  weU.  Acts  of  the  corporation,  or 
the  administration  or  the  Commission  would 
be  effective  without  his  approval  and  In- 
deed without  his  Icnowledge.  Under  the  Avi- 
ation Act  appUcatlona  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  PresMent  before  any  hoartngs  are  beUU 
and  decisions  must  be  approved  by  him  be- 
fore they  are  pubUshed. 

It  Is  broader  In  the  sense  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  power  under  the  Satellite  Act 
would  embrace  every  act  of  the  corporation 
or  the  Government,  even  those  dealing  with 
domestic  matters  such  as  rates  for  transmis- 
sion to  and  from  points  in  the  United  States, 
while  his  power  under  the  Aviation  Act  sm- 
braced  only  matteni  of  oversea  and  foreign 
transportation.  This  difference  presents  oon- 
Btltutlonal  issues  not  raised  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  In  the  very 
short  time  we  hare  had  to  weigh  them,  how- 
ever, they  would  not  seem  to  require  a  deter- 
mination that  it  would  be  uaoonstltatloaal 
for  Congress  to  give  the  President  tb*  pro- 
posed powers. 

In  the  Watetxnaa  case  the  Court  com- 
mented on  the  propriety  of  providing  stricter 
regulations  of  air  commerce  than  had  been 
provided  for  earUer  forms  of  transpoitatlon: 

"We  find  no  indioatloB  that  ths  OoD^etm 
either  entertained  or  fostered  the  narrow 
concept  that  airborne  commerce  la  a  mere 
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otttgrowtb  CT  overgrowth  of  rarfaoe-bound 
tnuuport.  or  oouzM.  air  tnuosportatlon, 
w»ter  tnmQMrUtlon.  ndl  tmiiportatlon.  and 
motor  tramqMrtatkm  all  have  a  klndahlp  In 
that  all  are  forma  of  transportation  and 
their  oomznon  f eaturee  of  public  carriage  for 
hire  may  be  amezutble  to  kindred  regulations. 
But  these  resemblances  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  legally,  as  well  as  literally, 
air  commerce,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
soared  into  a  different  realm  than  any  that 
had  gone  before.  Ancient  doctrines  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  air  as  appurtenant  to 
land  titles  had  to  be  revised  to  make  aviation 
practieally  servloeable  to  our  society.  A 
way  of  travel  whldi  quickly  escapes  the 
bounds  of  local  regulative  competence  called 
for  a  more  penetrating,  uniform,  and  exclu- 
sive regulation  by  the  nation  than  had  been 
thought  appropriate  for  the  mwe  easily  con- 
tnrfled  commerce  of  the  past.  While  trans- 
port by  land  and  by  sea  began  before  any 
ezlattng  government  was  established  and 
their  respective  customs  and  practices  ma- 
tured into  bodies  of  carrier  law  independ- 
ently of  legislation,  tOr  transport  burst  sud- 
denly upon  modern  governments,  offering 
new  advantages,  demanding  new  rights,  and 
carrying  new  threats  which  society  could 
meet  with  timely  adjustments  only  by 
prompt  invocation  of  legislative  authority. 
However  useful  parallels  with  older  forms 
of  transit  may  be  in  the  adjudicating  private 
rights,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  efforts  of 
the  Congress  to  foster  and  regulate  develop- 
ment of  a  revolutionary  commerce  that  op- 
erates in  three  dimensions  should  be  Judici- 
ally drcunucrlbed  with  analogies  taken  over 
from  two-dimensional  transit. 

"Hie  'public  interest'  that  enters  into 
awards  of  routes  fcur  aerial  carriers,  who  In 
effect  obtain  also  a  sponsorship  by  our  Gov- 
ernment In  foreign  ventures.  Is  not  confined 
to  adequacy  of  transportation  service,  as  we 
have  held  when  that  term  is  applied  to  rail- 
roads. Textu  V.  United  States.  292  U.S.  522, 
681.  That  aerial  navigation  routes  and  bases 
should  be  prudently  correlated  with  facilities 
and  plans  for  our  own  national  defenses  and 
raise  new  problems  In  conduct  of  foreign 
relations,  is  a  fact  of  common  knowledge." 
333  P£.  103, 107-08  (1948) 

It  is  certainly  arguable  that  the  entire 
concept  of  a  communications  satellite  sys« 
tem  Is  BO  global  in  its  nature  that  no  decision 
with  respect  to  any  of  Its  components  \a  or 
can  be  of  a  purely  domestic  character,  that 
every  move  may  have  significance  in  rela- 
tion to  our  foreign  policy.  The  Constitution 
makes  the  President  our  national  agent  In 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

My  proposed  amendment  was  drafted 
In  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  President  to  disapprove  the  acts  or 
actions  of  the  corporation  or  of  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment,  whenever  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  full  compliance  with 
national  policy  regarding  communica- 
tions through  space  satellites.  The 
amendment  would  give  the  President 
this  power.  It  would  really  b«  a  veto 
power. 

Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  the 
President  had  the  power  of  approval— 
a  much  broader  power,  of  courie. 

But  what  dUturbi  me  about  the 
amendment  la  that  when  the  amend- 
ment refers  to  "all  acts  or  aotlons,"  X 
reallM  that  many  acts  could  be  Initiated 
by  the  private  corporation  in  oonneotlon 
with  oontrteti  domMtio  in  nature:  and 
X  am  afraid  that  that  proviilon  U  too 
comprehensive  and  might  not  be  consti- 
tutional. 

However.  Mr.  President,  my  chief 
oonctm  now  About  the  bill  la  that  th«r« 


would  be  no  real  Presidential  contreil 
over  the  corporation. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  membershit) 
of  3-6-6  is  a  measure  of  control.  B^ 
prediction  is  that  in  the  next  year  and 
a  half  the  low-orbit  system  will  be  estal}^ 
lished.  This  is  free  enterprise.  W^ 
know  they  are  going  to  operate  for  prodt 
when  they  create  it,  and  we  intend  thajt 
they  shall  make  a  profit.  It  is  a  mor 
nopoly.  Under  the  law  it  Is  entitled  tO 
a  profit.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  thajt 
they  can  become  set  in  their  ways,  anti 
once  they  have  a  low-orbit  system,  the 
question  arises  whether  we  can  force 
them  to  adopt  a  higher  orbit  system  if  ijt 
becomes  necessary  in  the  national  inter^ 
est. 

I  think  in  some  way  that  power 
should  be  reposed  in  the  bill.  It  niav 
be  argued,  "Why  can  Congress  not  act? 
If  it  can  create  this  piece  of  legislation, 
why  can  it  not  create  another  one  prOf 
vlding  for  a  higher  orbit  system?" 

We  know  how  difficult  it  is  even  today 
to  get  full  debate  on  these  amendment^. 
There  are  powerful  pressures  on  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thp 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  {l 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena^- 
tor.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield.  , 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  this  legislation 
were  enacted,  freezing  the  system  into 
a  low-orbit  system,  which  is  done  Ih 
several  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  5  yeatfs 
from  now  we  passed  a  bill  providing  thftt 
there  should  be  a  high  orbit  system,  thajt 
would  be  equivalent  to  eminent  domain, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  to  pay  the  A.T.  &  T.,  an|d 
possibly  other  corporations,  all  the  dana- 
age  they  might  be  subjected  to,  as  would 
be  true  under  eminent  domain,  because 
the  system  was  changed  from  one  po 
the  other.  But  if  such  a  provision  wette 
written  into  the  law,  and  if  the  companty 
were  ever  entitled  to  go  on  with  the  pn^- 
gram,  under  the  bill,  they  would  know 
there  was  power  in  the  President  bo 
change  the  system  and  that  they  wouljd 
have  to  accept  it  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  is  considerable 
merit  in  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee,  but  I  like  to  believe  that 
people  in  a  private  corporation,  evf|n 
with  the  3-6-4  setup,  will  be  lookli^g 
ahead.  I  know  they  will  have  great  ex- 
perience. This  is  why  I  think  the  legll- 
lation  is  premature;  and  particularly  in 
view  of  what  happened  yesterday,  ite 
ought  to  take  another  look  at  this  legl$- 
lation  for  a  few  months. 

As  Z  stated  the  other  day,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  advocate  public  ownerihtb, 
but  X  do  advocate  that  more  Governmont 
control  be  provided  In  the  bill. 

Who  is  going  to  operate  the  system? 
Suppose  we  set  up  a  Government  oogi^- 
mission  comparable  to  the  Atomic  Bto- 
ergy  Commlialon?  Suppose  we  set  up  a 
•pace  oommliaion?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  In  my  mind  that  A.T.  li  T. 
would  have  to  operate  the  system  undfer 
a  lease  or  contract.  X  expect  It  to  pl|^ 
ft  major  role. 


i 

II  * 


I  repeat  what  I  said  about  Govern-. 
ment  control.  This  is  not  the  time  to  slip 
or  rush  legislation  through.  I  have  been 
studying  the  question  because  I  wanted 
to  find  out  more  about  this  legislation. 
At  the  time  there  was  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  nuclear  energy,  the 
issue  arose  as  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary control.  As  I  studied  the  debates 
and  a  book  on  the  subject,  I  learned  that 
it  was  months  before  a  decision  was 
reached. 

I  cast  no  aspersions  on  the  motives  of 
Senators  who  worked  on  the  bill.  They 
are  all  experienced  legislators.  I  raise 
this  simple  point,  this  one  question.  I 
think  the  men  who  are  to  operate  the 
private  corporation  have  expressed  a 
deep  concern  as  to  whether  we  are  going 
into  a  low-orbit  system  or  a  high-orbit 
system. 

I  have  expressed  myself  on  the  Gore 
amendment.  I  thmk  a  mistake  was 
made  in  rejecting  it,  and  I  cited  the  law 
to  sustain  my  position. 

I  saw  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  this  afternoon.  I  liked 
the  general  Idea  of  reposing  in  some- 
body— and  I  mean  the  President  of  the 
United  States — the  authority  to  distin- 
guish between  a  lower  system  and  a  high- 
er system,  and,  more  than  that,  having 
the  power  to  act.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  represents  all  the  people. 
We  represent  the  States.  We  have  State 
interests  and  regional  interests,  but,  in 
the  words  of  ex-Presidents,  only  one 
man  represents  the  whole  people,  and  I 
would  be  willing  to  repose  that  power  in 
his  hands. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  this 
evening  that  this  amendment  will  be 
rejected  overwhelmingly,  but  we  are 
making  a  record,  and  I  think  the  record 
will  be  read.  I  think  the  bill  is  going 
to  be  passed.    I  want  to  be  very  candid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  5  minutes  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator have  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  I  can  con- 
clude my  remarks  in  1  more  minute. 

I  know  the  work  that  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  bill  by  able  Members  of 
this  body.  I  do  not  impugn  any  Sen- 
ator's motives.  I  think  the  question  of 
control  is  vital,  and  perhaps  there  will 
be  greater  evidence  of  that  than  has 
been  shown ;  but  I  believe  we  are  making 
a  record  which  will  be  beneficial  to  those 
who  are  going  to  operate  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  bodies  and  the  men 
the  President  selects  as  hta  representa- 
tives, and  I  hope  they  will  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems,  about  which  there  li  great  dis- 
pute. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICKR.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KERR.  Who  has  control  of  the 
time  in  opposition? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  KERR.    I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

In  (H)po8lng  this  amendment,  I  want 
to  make  It  definitely  and  distinctly  clear 
what  the  amendment  proposes  to  do. 
It  adds  a  new  subsection  on  page  24, 
after  line  25.  This  Is  under  the  section 
of  the  bill  which  sets  forth  the  powers 
and  the  duties  of  the  President.  It 
would  make  this  additional  responsi- 
bility incumbent  upon  the  President  to 
"decide  whether  the  communications 
satellite  corporation  authorized  under 
title  m  of  this  Act  shall  initially  utilize 
a  synchronous  or  nonsj^chronous  sys- 
tem and  may  decide  at  a  future  date 
that  the  corporation  shall  change  from 
one  system  to  the  other." 

We  have  a  great  Defense  Department, 
which  has  been  working  for  years  to 
develop  a  system  of  communications 
satellites.  We  have  the  great  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
which  has  grown  out  of  other  activities 
and  out  of  research  agencies  of  this 
Oovenunent.  and  now  has  certain  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  develop- 
ment of  communications  satellites.  We 
have  great  corporations  in  private  in- 
dustry either  spending  money  under 
Government  research  contracts  or  study 
contracts,  or  on  their  own,  trying  to  find 
the  most  efficient,  the  most  workable, 
and  the  most  available  system  of  com- 
munications satellites  possible. 

I  do  not  see  why  these  agencies  and 
corporations  do  not  cease  their  efforts 
and  ask  certain  Members  of  the  Senate 
what  to  do.  Why  should  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  or  even  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars,  in  experiments  with  low-orbit 
communication  satellites,  medium-range 
commimication  satellites,  or  high-alti- 
tude satellites  known  as  synchronous 
satellites,  when  all  their  problems  could 
easily  be  solved  by  a  whisper  from  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  XJJ3.  Senate. 

The  distingiiished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado said,  "Somebody  should  have  the 
power  to  act." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado ought  to  read  the  bllL  Then  he 
would  learn  that  it  gives  somebody  the 
power  to  act  Can  Senators  imagine  a 
private  corporation  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  its  money  in  an 
effort  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
a  highly  efficient  system  of  communica- 
tions satellite,  If  there  were  a  provision 
in  the  bill  that  any  morning  they  might 
be  awakened  by  the  receipt  of  a  special 
delivery  letter  from  the  White  House, 
saying,  "You  must  discard  all  you  have 
done.  You  must  eliminate  and  do  away 
with  all  your  experimentation,  iclentiflo 
progress,  and  effort,  and  substitute  some- 
thing directed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  In  lieu  of  what  the  oorpo- 
ratlon  hat  done  by  the  expenditure  of 
its  own  money." 

That  will  be  especially  meaningful. 
Mr.  President,  when  men  understand  the 
rigorous  gantlet  the  oorporatlon  will 
have  to  run  In  order  to  bt  ptrmlttad  even 
to  spend  its  own  money. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  said, 
"Somebody  should  have  the  power  to 
aot." 


I  advise  the  distinguished  S^iator 
that,  under  existing  law,  and  under  the 
bill,  somebody  has  the  power.  It  Is  the 
Fedo^  C<»nmunicatlons  Cmxunission. 
The  Senator  should  read  the  bilL 

He  oxnplimented  those  who  old,  and  I 
appreciate  it.  I  wonder  why  he  did  not 
follow  their  example.  He  would  have 
learned  by  reading  pages  26.  27,  29,  30. 
and  37  that  the  bill  specifically  sets  forth 
the  power  which  somebody  has  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  referred  to  In 
the  amendment. 

On  page  37  of  the  bill,  vmder  title  IV, 
In  secticxi  401,  there  is  language  be- 
ginning on  line  16: 

The  oorporatlon  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
common  carrier  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion S(h)  of  the  ConimunlcatlonB  Act  ot 
1034,  am  amended,  and  as  such  shall  be  fuUy 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  n  and  title 
ni  of  that  Act. 

Therein  is  the  language  which  pro- 
vides that  somebody  has  the  power,  and 
designates  who  has  the  [tower. 

I  ask  Senators  to  refer  to  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
to  see  what  that  power  is.  in  part. 

Section  308(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  contamed  m 
the  edition  revised  to  Septemt>er  30, 1960. 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Commission,  at  any  time  after  the 
filing  of  such  original  application  and  dur- 
ing the  term  of  any  such  license,  may  require 
from  an  applicant  or  licensee  fvirther  written 
statements  of  fact  to  enable  it  to  determine 
whether  such  original  appUcatlon  ^ould  be 
granted  or  denied  or  such  license  revoked. 

8ecti(»i  307(d)  states  in  part: 

No  license  granted  for  the  operation  of  a 
broadcasting  station — 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  para- 
graph, in  another  sentence,  refers  to  the 
restricti(Hi8  to  which  the  corporation 
would  be  subject,  I  ask  Senators  to  listen: 

No  license  granted  for  the  operation  of 
a  broftdcasUng  station  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  three  years  and  no  Ucense  so 
granted  for  any  other  class  of  station  shall 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  five  years,  and 
any  Ucense  granted  may  be  revoked  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  gauntlet  the 
corporation  has  to  run  is  to  be  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. It  cannot  be  licensed  for  a 
period  of  more  than  5  years,  and  the 
license  can  be  revoked  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  under  the 
rules  of  its  procedure  when  in  its  dis- 
cretion such  revocation  should  occur. 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  at  page  27  of 
the  blU. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pbarson  in  the  chair) .  The  10  minutes 
the  Senator  yielded  have  expired. 

Mr.  KERR,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 6  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tti9 
Senator  is  recognised  for  an  additional  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  lines  6 
to  9  on  page  26  Senators  wlU  find  thli 
language: 

Ths  Nstlonsl  Asronsutlos  and  Ipse*  M- 
mlniatrstlon  shaU  advise  the  Oommisstoa  on 
tMhnloal  eharaetsrlitios  of  ths  oommunlos* 
tiona  istsUlte  sjrstsm; 


Tlie  CommiS8i(Mi  is  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

On  page  27,  begining  in  line  7.  it  Is 
provided,  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
In  its  administration  of  the  provlaions  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1BS4,  as 
amended,  and  as  supplemented  by  this  Act, 
shall— 

On  page  29,  in  subparagraph  (6)  li  ts 
provided,  as  follows: 

Approve  technical  characteristics  of  ths 
operational  commimlcatlcms  satemte  system 
to  be  employed  by  the  corporation  and  ot 

the  satellite  terminal  stations; 

On  page  30,  beginning  in  line  10.  it  Is 
provided,  as  follows: 

ReqiUre,  in  accordance  with  the  procedural 
requirements  of  section  214  of  the  C<Hn- 
municatlons  Act  of  1834,  as  amended,  that 
additions  be  made  by  the  corporation  or 
carriers  with  respect  to  facilities  of  the  sys- 
tem or  sateUite  terminal  stations  where  such 
additions  would  serve  the  public  Interest, 
convenience,  and  neeesslty;  and 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  make  the  corporation  a  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  regulation  and 
order-making  authority  of  the  Fed«^ 
Communications  Commission.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
with  the  advice  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  l^ace  Administration — 
which  it  actually  would  not  be  bound  by, 
but  which  it  would  have  the  benefit  of — 
the  Federal  Commiinlcatlons  Commis- 
sion would  have  full  authority  to  grant 
the  license,  to  specify  the  equipment,  to 
approve  the  application  which  set  forth 
the  equipment  to  be  used,  to  amend  it. 
to  pr^ciibe  certain  changes,  and  to  limit 
the  Ucense  to  not  to  exceed  5  years, 
which  would  be  revocable  under  the  rules 
of  the  Commission;  and  the  Commis- 
sion, to  begin  with,  further  could  direct 
the  corporation  to  submit  a  satellite  sys- 
tem which  it  approved,  and  also  could 
require,  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dural requirements  of  section  214  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  "that  additions  be  made  by 
the  corporation  or  carriers  with  respect 
to  facilities  of  the  system  or  satellite 
terminal  stations  where  such  additions 
would  serve  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

In  other  words,  under  the  bill  and 
under  existing  law  the  authority  which 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vest  in  the  President 
is  already  vested  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  exoept  that 
the  Federal  Communloatlons  Oommla- 
slon  would  issue  Its  orders  In  aoeordanea 
with  existing  law.  It  would  let  the  oor- 
poratlon know  ahead  of  time  whethar 
it  approved  its  investments  or  not. 
Therefore,  it  would  not  be  llkidy.  and,  In 
my  Judgment,  would  not  laavt  It  dan- 
gling with  the  iword  of  Damoolti  abort 
its  head  in  the  realliatlon  that  regard- 
lees  of  how  much  money  it  might  have 
spent  in  the  dtvelopmtnt  of  a  oom* 
munioatloni  lattlUte  lyittm  whloh  had 
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bMn  approTtd  by  tht  IMtrtl  Com- 
muBloationa  OoomlMloa.  al  «B]r  mom- 
tnt  tt  mlfht  wAkt  up  with  tht  kaowtodit 
that  tht  Pmldtnt  of  tht  Unittd  Btattt 
had  ordtrtd  tt  to  junk  rrtnrthinf  it  had 
and  to  laitaU  aaothtr  lyitam.  with  rtftr- 
taot  to  whleh  It  might  not  trtn  havt 
aectM,  or  know  about,  or  bt  prtpartd  to 
pay  tor,  or  operate  if  it  could  and  did 
pay  for  it 

Therefore.  I  aay,  that  either  the  bill 
or  the  amuidnMnt  ought  to  prevail.  If 
the  bill  hat  any  sitniflcanoe.  the  amend- 
ment is  ridioulout.  If  the  amendment 
has  any  Blgniflcance,  it  would  destroy  the 
hiU.   Z.  therefore,  urge  its  defeat 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parUamentary  Inquiiy 

The    PRBSIDINO    OFFICER.  '    The 

Senator  Will  State  it 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  What  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  many  fine  speeches  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[lir.  KB>m].  but  I  frankly  must  say  that 
his  speech  toniffht  Is  the  most  ranaziL- 
able  presentati<m  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Be  has  stated  how 
horrible  It  would  be  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  head  of  our 
Nation,  to  have  the  power,  after  getting 
all  necessary  information  from  NASA, 
the  FCX;,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  State  Department  In  consideration 
of  our  foreign  policy,  to  direct  what  kind 
of  satellite  system  we  should  have  In 
our  best  national  interest  It  would  be  a 
terrible  ttAng  for  him  to  have  that  power. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  has  said  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion already  has  the  power,  and  that  it 
is  perfectly  all  right  for  the  Ccnnmis- 
don  to  have  it  It  wotild  be  a  terrible 
tbdng  for  the  President  to  change  the 
system  or  to  direct  the  system,  but  the 
bill  would  give  the  power  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

lix.  Dingman,  the  witness  for  the 
American  Telephone  b  Telegraph  Co.. 
does  not  think  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  the 
right  to  change  the  ssrstem.  If  the  Sen- 
ator win  look  at  page  203  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  hearing,  he  will  see 
that  tn  answer  to  a  question,  that  is 
what  Mr.  Dingman  said. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  section 
214  of  the  Act  of  1934,  under  which  the 
FCC  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  require  the 
A.T.  ft  T.  to  install  addiUonal  f  adilUes. 
Nobody  is  more  familiar  than  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  with  the  fact  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  the  FCC, 
under  that  section,  been  able  to  get 
A.T.  ft  T.  to  install  service  in  the  rural 
areas  of  our  country  where  telephone 
service  Is  needed.  They  will  only  go 
Where  the  service  is  profitable,  and 
profitable  in  a  big  way. 

Finally  we  had  to  pass  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Act,  because  the  Commission 
would  not  and  could  not  make  A.T.  &  T. 
extend  its  facilities  to  the  rural  sections 
<tf  the  countzy. 

The  witnesses  who  have  testified  on 
the  subject,  the  I.T.  ft  T.  witnesses  and 


othtn.  havt  said  that  if  faollltlti  art 
to  bt  put  into  tht  dtveloping  nations  ol 
tht  world,  thtrt  wtU  have  to  be  a  Oov« 
tmmtnt  lubsidy.  Tht  Ftderal  Com« 
munlcatloni  CommlMion  hat  never  bees 
ablt  to  forot  tht  A.T.  ft  T.  to  abandon 
any  f aeilitits. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  point:  Tht 
FOG  has  never  been  able  to  make  the 
company  go  into  the  rural  leotlons  of  tht 
XTnited  States.  The  witnesses  have  noi 
said,  the  bill  contains  no  provision,  andt 
there  is  no  provision  of  the  Federal  Com* 
munioations  Act  which  states  that  the 
FCC  has  the  power  to  make  the  proposed! 
corporation  adopt  the  best  system  so 
that  we  can  keep  ahead  in  the  field  of! 
communication  satellites.  We  must  have 
that  power  If  we  are  going  to  keep  ahead. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  wla 
the  Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    I  am  happy  to  yield, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Tennes^e  has  touched  on  the  heart  Qf| 
the  matter,  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  KereI  skirted.  The  real 
question  is.  What  power  exists  in  the 
Qovemment  to  control  after  the  corpora»4 
tlon  has  initiated  a  program?  Undear 
the  bill  it  Is  true  that  the  corporation 
would  be  a  common  carrier.  It  is  trud 
that  NASA  would  have  something  to  dO 
with  it.  But  It  is  also  true  that  once  the 
license  was  issued — we  are  now  talking 
about  administrative  law — the  FCC 
would  have  a  right  to  reexamine  or  to 
reissue. 

Let  us  assimie  that  the  proposed  cor- 
poration would  adopt  the  low-orbital  sys- 
tem. Let  us  assume  that  It  hsts  an  in* 
vestment  of  $100  million.  Does  any 
Senator  think  that  the  FCC  could  deny 
the  corporation  a  license  In  3  years?  Oh], 
no. 

The  courts  would  throw  out  such  a 
case  very  fast.  Why?  It  would  be  based 
upon  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  use  at 
the  licensing  power. 

The  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  haS 
only  a  few  minutes  remaining,  and  l 
shall  make  my  statement  quickly. 

Once  the  low -orbital  system  is  ln«- 
stalled,  should  the  Government  decide  it 
Is  in  the  national  Interest  to  go  to  the 
higher  system  in  3  or  4  years,  who  wouU 
have  control?    Nobody. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Nobody  would  have 
control,  and  A.T.  ft  T.  would  not  want  to 
make  the  change  because  such  action 
would  make  their  investment  in  the  low^ 
orbit  system  obsolete. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  possible.  I 
am  hopeful  that  they  will  be  more  intelH 
llgent.  I  am  hopeful  they  will  not  invent 
their  money  in  any  system  until  they 
ascertain  the  best  system  available. 
Even  if  the  Senator's  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to— and  I  expect  it  will  not  be-«- 
it  ought  to  sdert  the  corporation  to  tbfe 
fact  that  it  should  not  put  their  mone^ 
into  a  system  imtil  we  get  the  best.  I 
do  not  believe  we  will  get  the  best  system 
until  we  get  the  high  orbital  system.  I 
think  the  real  purpose  of  the  Senatorts 
amendment  is  to  issue  a  warning.  But  0f 
course,  we  shall  continue  to  try  to  have 
the  amendment  agreed  to  if  we  can. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  frotti 
Colorado.  I  call  attention  to  the  fa^t 
that  other  thoughtful  groups  are  con- 


sidering the  bill  today.  X  have  a  itato- 
ment  by  the  AFL-CIO  Bxeeutive  Couneil 
on  the  Communioatlons  Satellito  Act  of 
1962,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rmord. 
There  being  no  objtotlon,  tht  lUto* 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

STATBMINT  »T  TMB  APLr-CXO  tXSCUTIV«  COVIt« 
CIL  ON  COMMVNtCAnOKI  BAmXITI  ACT  OT 

1062.  AvousT  18,  1083 

Lftbor  hslla  th«  unbelievably  rtpld  edvano* 
of  oommunteatloru  technology,  particularly 
in  the  new  field  of  achievement  of  global 
oonununlcatlona  through  the  uae  of  apaoe 
•atclUtes. 

Already  It  la  predicted  that  thU  technol* 
ogy  will  revolutlonlee  both  domeetlo  and 
International  conununlcatlona,  make  It  poe- 
•Ible  to  exchange  measagea  between  any  two 
spots  In  the  world,  enhance  peaceful  contact 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world,  IncrMM 
communicatlona  and  Interchange  of  ideas 
among  peoples,  aid  under-developed  nations, 
and.  In  addition,  develop  into  a  buslneea 
uhlch  will  return  untold  bllllona  of  doUara 
annually. 

Satellite  relays  have  already  been  dramat- 
ically demonstrated  In  relationship  to  tele- 
vision broadcasting  by  Telatar.  In  addition 
satellite  conununlcatlona  wUl  alao  Involve 
voice  messages,  meteorological  communica- 
tions, aircraft  and  aeroepace,  radio,  astron- 
omy and  further  research  into  other  fields, 
and  In  ways  which  have  already  begun  to 
change  the  everyday  aspects  of  our  Uvea. 
and  promise  to  bring  more  changes  In  the 
near  future. 

In  the  face  of  these  revolutionary  achieve- 
ments, labor  must  call  attention  to  proposed 
legislation  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  which  in  its  present  form  would 
undertake  to  vrrlte  into  law  a  mistaken  na- 
tional policy  under  which  space  communica- 
tions would  be  carried  out. 

The  UjS.  Government  has  invested  almost 
S25  billion  in  the  overall  orbit  and  space 
programs,  for  defense  and  peaceful  uses 
which  have  made  it  possible  at  this  time  to 
consider  turning  over  the  program  to  private 
biisineES.  Out  of  this  colossal  outlay  of 
American  taxpayers'  money,  about  S600  mil- 
lion has  gone  into  the  space  communication 
satellite  program.  Moreover,  all  future  pro- 
grams will  find  the  VS.  Government  as  the 
largest  user,  the  leader  in  research  and  de- 
velopmental activities,  the  Judge  of  where 
ground  stations  should  be  located,  the  fur- 
nisher and  owner  of  launching  vehicles, 
crews  and  faculties,  the  regulator  of  private 
activities,  to  mention  several  of  ita  most 
important  continuing  activities. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  labor  urgee 
the  defeat  of  HJl.  11040  unlets  Its  monopo- 
listic features  are  removed  by  drastic  amend- 
ment. We  urge  that  the  moat  essential 
amendments  include: 

1.  Oovemment  ownership  and  eontrol  of 
the  communications  satellite  program  but 
with  private  operation. 

This  will  achieve  the  needed  flexibility 
and  assure  maximum  progress  in  this  vital 
field.  The  approach  of  combining  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  control  with  private 
operation  will  make  it  possible  to  draw  fully 
on  the  genius  of  American  Oovemment 
which  combines  the  efforts  of  both  Oovem- 
ment and  private  groups. 

2.  There  ehould  be  added  to  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision wliich  would  require  NASA  to  con- 
tract with  private  companies  to  operate  the 
program  under  cost-plus-flxed-fee  contracts 
in  the  public  IntereEt.  This  kind  of  policy 
has  prevailed  for  many  years  between  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Its  private 
contractors  but  control  and  ownership  of 
the  program  has  remained  In  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  through  agency  of 
the  Commission.  It  has  been  In  the  public 
interest  and  would  be  of  particular  benefit 
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to  labor  la  maiataiaiag  Its  estabUshsd  ool- 
laotlvs  bargalBlag  arraaMmsBt  with  sasa- 
afemeat  la  tha  oommuntoattoas  ladusUy. 

Tba  advaalama  to  %f  BStloasl  iatwcst 
of  eontlBUfld  Oovsmmsnt  ownsnblp  and 
control  at  this  tlms  art  numtroui.  Zn  tht 
rntarob  fltld  It  wiu  foster  eompetlttoa  and 
prottet  sgiUnst  monopolisaUon.  l%  will 
enabia  qulektr  and  mora  fltsibit  procram- 
ing,  ramoT*  tht  thrtat  of  havlBg  our  fortlgB 
policy  dtolalona  tnttrttrtd  with  by  a  p<i?att 
consortium  sad,  by  no  mtsai  itsst,  It  will 
aid  the  poUntlalty  vaat  rtvtixuat  at  thU 
program  to  aeorut  to  tht  ptopit  of  tht 
United  BUtaa. 

Under  thta  program  a  White  Houat  policy 
study  of  tht  aoonomle.  aoeial  and  tondgn 
impUcattons  of  tht  apaet  agt  oould  proottd 
In  a  mort  rtlsstd  stmotphtrt  and  profldt 
much  needed  opportunitlaa  for  free  and  full 
discussions  which  wUl  undarUe  America's 
future  and  well -considered  response  to  the 
challenge  of  tht  ntw  agt  of  apaot. 

Wt  hopt  thla  study  will  bt  dlrtcttd  to  tht 
utilizing  and  combining  of  the  knowledge 
of   private   and    Oovemment   reaouroes. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  That  is  what  those 
of  US  who  are  in  favor  of  any  part  of  gov- 
ernmental ownership  advocate.  We  do 
not  advocate  a  great  working  force,  but 
a  system  tuider  Oovemment  control, 
which  wotild  then  lease  out  facilities  by 
contract  and  permit  private  companies 
to  run  it.  Mr.  President,  we  are  going 
to  get  the  second  best  again.  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  protect  itself,  or  be 
assured  that  we  shall  have  the  best  sys- 
tem imless  It  has  the  final  decision  as 
to  what  kind  of  orbital  system  we  will 
have.  Under  this  bill  we  place  our  des- 
tiny in  the  hands  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion with  no  direct  controls  or  direction 
over  it.  The  provisions  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  referred  to.  re- 
lating to  additional  faculties,  do  not  ap- 
ply to  this  situation,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  themselves. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  KEIPAXTVER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  if  the  Senator 
does  likewise. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KirAuvnl.  The  absence  of  a  quorum 
has  been  suggested,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resomded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KxrAiTvn].  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  Uve  pair 
with  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 


The  roUcall  wai  ooneludtd. 

Mr.  MANSFZXU).  X  announee  that  the 
Senator  from  North  DakoU  (Mr.  Btra- 
Dxcxl.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
By«b],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Ckavu]  .  tht  Senator  from  Conneo- 
tiout  [Mr.  DoBD],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  BabtlamdI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FrasiuoiiTl.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  HxllI.  the 
Senator  from  Minneeoto  [Mr.  Hrm- 
rMRiY],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lattsciu],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoNo] ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNtoNiYl .  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MttskziI.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors  1,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusette  [Mr.  SicithI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
MAOGi]  are  absent  on  c^cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdcm]  ,  the  Senator 
f nxn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ,  and  the 
Senator  fnxn  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andcs- 
80N]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frcxn  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdih].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Andkrsoh],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EASTUuro],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fdlbright]  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Huk- 
PHRET],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE] .  the  Senator  from  VlrghUa 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  fmn 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusette  [Mr.  Smith]. 
and  the  Senator  fn»n  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talma]>ge]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  tf  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butlir], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Binnitt], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bottuh]  .  the  Senator  from  Ariaona  [Mr. 
Qoldwatsr]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi^ 
[Mr.  Javxts],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tocky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampsiilre  [Mr.  Murphy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrussa]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusette  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yormc]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
frcHn  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hroska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mttrpht]  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusette  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakoto  [Itr.  Tottng]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 


The  rtiult  wu  announoed— ftu  li. 
nays  04.  as  follows : 

[No.  1ST  Leg.] 
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Bsnitit 

OrutnlBg 

■seni 

OaireU 

Ktfauvtr 

Ntubwur 

Ohurah 

LoDt.HawaU 

Preoairt 

Douflaa 
Oort 

NATl-M 

Tarborouia 

AUtta 
Allott 

SSf 

Mundl 
Ptarsoa 

Stall 

Rartkt 

Ptll 

Bible 

Preuty 

BuST 

Rlekey 

KoUaad 

nandolph 
MvMtU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

JaokBoo 

floott 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Bmstbsifl 

Oapthart 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Bmlth.llalBt 

Oerlaon 

KeetUit 

OSM 

Kerr 

Stenals 

Oooper 
Ooftton 

Kuchel 
Magnuaon 

SrmlntrtoB 
•Rturmond 

OurtU 

lOnsfltld 

Towtr 

Dlrkaen 

lioCarthy 

WUty 

Blender 

McCleUan 

WUUains,K.J. 

Kocle 

MOOm 

wuiieiBs.  Del. 

Errln 

Muisr 

Youns.  Ohio 
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Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Moia 

Bottum 

Hill 

Murphy 

Burdick 

Hrusk* 

lCuakl« 

BuUer 

Huinpbrsy 

PMtore 

Bypd.  V». 

JsTlta 

Bobertaon 

Chaves 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smith.  Ma«. 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Bsstland 

lietc&lf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

FulbrlBht 

IConroney 

So  Mr.  Ketaxtver's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Presiding  Officer  repeat  the  result  of 
the  vote? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     On  this 

vote  there  are  14  yeas  and  54  nays.  The 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguish- 
ed majority  leader  about  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Of 
course,  the  procedure  tomorrow  will  be 
more  or  less  automatic.  Is  a  further  ses- 
sion contonplated  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  ORTrsiaivo] 
will  make  a  speech.  I  do  not  know 
whether  other  Senators  will  make 
speeches.  If  so.  I  should  like  to  be  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  jrleld? 

Uc.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  Intend  to  make  oom- 
mente,  but  I  should  like  to  ascertain 
from  the  majority  leader  when  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  offer  amendmente. 
Some  Senators  wish  to  offer  amendmente 
and  have  them  considered.  I  have  some 
amendmente  to  offer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  niunber  of  Sen- 
ators have  left  the  Senate,  I  beUeve  un- 
der the  Impression  that  there  would  be 
no  further  voting  tonight  They  were 
not  told  that  by  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certoinly  they  were  not 
told  by  me. 
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Mr.  1IAN8FIEU>.  llien  do  I  correct- 
ly assume  that  further  yotes  may  be  de- 
sired? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  esq^ect  to  offer  some 
amendments.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
have  the  good  Judgment  not  to  adopt 
tiie  cloture  petition  tomorrow,  In  view  of 
the  number  of  amendments  that  are 
awaiting  action.  We  have  had  a  won- 
derful debate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  majority  lead- 
er has  received  his  answer.  That  Is  the 
best  he  can  state  at  this  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TARSOROUOH.  I  should  like  to 
offer  amendments,  but  not  to  present 
them  (oolfht.  I  do  not  denire  to  ask 
for  votes  on  them  tonight  I  simply  ask 
that  they  may  be  eligible  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  majority  lead' 
er  have  any  objection  to  my  submitting 
an  amendment  and  aek  that  it  be  made 
the  pending  buriness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   None  at  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  deek  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  lubftltute  and  ask  that  It  be  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  FRESXDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment  designated  ^'8-11-62 — 
FPFP." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
object  if  the  fiirther  reading  of  his 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
were  dispensed  with? 

ISi.  MORSE.  Copies  of  the  amend- 
ment have  been  made  available.  I  will 
cover  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
when  I  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
strike  out  all  after  tlie  enacting  claiiae 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962*. 

"PTT.AKATI01C  OW  POUCT  Ain>  POaPOSX 

"Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
Mtabllsh,  in  conjunction  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  countries,  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable  a  communications  eatelllte  sys- 
tem, as  part  of  an  Improved  global  commTinl- 
catlons  network,  which  will  be  responsible  to 
public  needs  and  national  objectives,  which 
will  serve  the  communication  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  other  coiintrles.  and 
which  win  contribute  to  world  peace  and 
tmdentanding. 

"(b)  The  new  and  expanded  telecommu- 
xxlcatlon  services  are  to  b«  made  available 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  are  to  be  ex- 
tended to  provide  global  coverage  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  In  effectuating 
this  program,  care  and  attention  will  be 
directed  toward  providing  such  services  to 
economically  toss  developed  coxmtrles  and 
areas  as  well  as  those  more  highly  developed, 
toward  efllclent  and  eeonomleal  use  of  the 
•lectfomagneUe  flrequeney  spectrum,  and  to- 
ward the  reflection  of  the  benefits  of  this 
new  technology  In  both  quality  of  services 
and  charges  Ux  such  sarlces. 


"AxrrBoaizATioK  vom  xstablxshmxht  or  ooM- 

ICTTKICATIONS  SATXL.LJTX  8TSTX1C 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Pending  further  legislaUon 
by  the  Congress,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  is  authorized  aakl 
directed  to  take  such  action  in  conformltjy 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  may  be 
required  to  prepare  plans  and  conduct  nt- 
seardi  and  development  for,  and  place  Ifi 
operation  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  a 
space  satellite  communications  system. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Administration,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
^>ace  Act  of  1B&8  may  allocate  Its  functioa*. 
by  contract,  lease,  or  otherwise,  to  public 
agencies  and  to  private  corporations  In  suijh 
manner  as  it  shall  determine  to  be  belt 
calculated  to  advance  the  national  intereijt, 
except  that  no  proprietary  Interest  In  at^y 
part  of  the  system  (including  ground  tst- 
minal  stations  and  associated  equipment 
and  facilltlss)  may  be  vested  in  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  assoclatioh. 
or  other  business  entity. 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  transmit  io 
the  Oongrsss  on  January  1.  1963,  and  ott/ba 
in  each  period  of  sii  calendar  months  thsN- 
after,  a  full  and  complete  report  concern  ttig 
Its  activities  under  this  Act  and  Its  progrs^s 
In  Ute  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  bt 
this  Act. 

"ArraorauTzoNs 

"Sac.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administration  su^h 
sums  sa  may  be  required  to  carry  into  effsct 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  amendment  a 
substitute  for  the  entire  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  dlstllii- 
gulshed  Senator  expect  to  discuss  his 
amendment  at  length  tonight? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  great  length,  but 
I  intend  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator  as- 
pect to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  like  to  hadre 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  very  ImportaBit 
amendments.  This  is  a  very  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  really  responsive  answer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.    I  ask  for  them  now. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tllie 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  !ls 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered . 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  may  be  able  to  g)et 
the  yeas  and  nays  later  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  myself  and  uie 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche].  We 
find  now  that  the  purpose  intended  to  pe 
served  by  that  amendment  is  not  carrlW 
out  in  a  grammatically  valid  way  by  the 
amendment  as  it  was  adopted,  althotigh 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  amendment. 

Upon  a  closer  examination,  the 
amendment  Is  found  to  contain  a  defect 
in  grammatical  construction.  There- 
fore, I  ask  the  consent  of  the  Senate  Ito 
have  substituted  for  the  language  of  Ul|at 
amendment  the  language  that  ought  to 


have  been  adopted  at  the  time,  in  order 
to  serve  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  con  be 
accomplished  by  striking  out  about  three 
words  of  the  language  of  the  bill  prior 
to  the  point  where  the  amendment  was 
inserted;  and  I  would  construe  that  act 
as  a  purely  technical  change  in  order  to 
implement  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  very  much.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HzcxzY  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  CHX7RCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record,  will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
permit  me  to  read  the  language  a«  the 
section  then  would  read? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  First,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  yield  for  a  brief  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  view  of  the  col- 
loquy which  established  the  legislative 
history,  would  the  legislative  history  re- 
main the  same  following  this  technical 
change? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Nothing  would  be 
changed  either  with  respect  to  the  In- 
tent of  the  amendment,  the  purpose  to 
be  served  by  the  amendment,  or  the 
legislative  history  in  regard  to  the  policy 
made  prior  to  the  making  of  the  change. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  And  the  prior  col- 
loquy is  in  line  with  the  technical 
amendment  now  offered,  is  it? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is.  indeed,  as  the 
Senator  will  find  when  I  read  the 
amendment  now  proposed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  (jorrect  ajiswer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  that  the 
prior  colloquy  would  be  as  applicable  to 
the  technical  amendment  the  Senator  is 
now  suggesting  as  it  was  to  the  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  amendment, 
section  201(a)  (6)  of  the  act  would  read: 

Take  all  necessary  steps  to  Insure  the 
availability  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
the  communications  satellite  system  for  gen- 
eral governmental  purposes  except  where  a 
separate  conununlcatlona  satellite  system 
Is  required  to  meet  unique  governmental 
needs,  or  Ls  otherwise  required  in  the  na- 
tional Interest;  and — 

If  the  amendment  contains  this  lan- 
guage, it  will  accomplish  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  when  the  other 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  other  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  was  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  the  acUon  taken 
by  the  Senate  on  that  amendment  would 
have  to  be  vacated  before  the  new 
amendment  could  be  offered;  is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  language 
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be  substituted  for  the  language  of  the 
amendment  as  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  vacate  the  prior  action. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then,  Mr.  Preaident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  in  adopting  the 
previous  amendment  be  vacated. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
whether  we  are  to  understand  that  one 
slight  amendment  was  finally  adopted, 
but  those  who  were  sponsoring  it  now 
have  found  that  a  mistake  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  was  made. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  was 
adopted;  but  afterward  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  language,  with 
the  result  that  the  intent  would  not  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words, 
after  one  tiny  little  amendment  was 
adopted,  its  sponsors  found  that  there 
was  a  mistake  in  It? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  read  the  language 
which  would  be  Included  if  his  wishes 
were  carried  out? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  do 
so.  Section  201  ^ a)  (6)  would  then  read 
as  follows: 

Take  aU  necessary  steps  to  Insure  the 
aTailablllty  and  appropriate  uUllxatlon  of  the 
communlcatloas  sateUlte  system  for  general 
goverumental  purposes  except  where  a  sep- 
arate commuQlcatlooa  satelUte  system  Is 
required  to  mtet  unique  governmental  needs, 
or  is  otherwise  required  in  the  national 
interest. 

This  amendment  would  merely  pre- 
serve to  th€  Government  Its  right  to 
estabbsh  an  alternative  system  if 
"unique"  governmental  needs  or  other 
considerations  in  the  national  interest 
were  to  require  it. 

Mr.  MIT.T.TJt.     I  see. 

The  PREiSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  corrected  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  stiU 
think  that  in  the  interest  of  proper  par- 
liamentary procedure,  a  motion  should 
be  made  to  vacate  the  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  on  the  other  amendment,  and 
the  new  language  should  then  be  offered, 
for  approval  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  amendment 
may  be  reconsidered,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  correction,  without  offering  a 
motion  to  that  effect;  that  is,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  prior  action  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
withdraw  my  previous  amendment,  and 
submit  the  amendment  which  I  now  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  Lbgislativs  Clxkk.  On  page  25, 
in  line  21,  in  Ueu  of  subparagraph  (6) .  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

Take  aU  necessary  steps  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability and  appropriate  utilization  of  the 
commimicatlons  satellite  system  for  general 
governmental  purposes  except  where  a  sepa- 
rate communications  satellite  system  Is  re- 
quired to  meet  unique  governmental  needs, 
or  is  otherwise  required  In  the  national  in- 
terest; and  •  •  •. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  this  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  the  floor ;  I  have  been  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  a  parliamentary  question:  What 
is  the  pending  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  trying  to  prevent  the  making 
of  such  an  inquiry;  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield,  so  that  I  may 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request 
for  a  limitation  of  time  on  debate  on  the 
Morse  amendment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes;  if  I  may 
do  SO  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
I  will  not  agree  to  a  limitation  of  time 
on  the  debate  in  connection  with  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  wait  lui- 
til  I  submit  my  request? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  was  asking  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  hear 
the  request,  but  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  what  my  answer  will  be. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
Morse  amendment  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  object. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  Icmg  enough 
to  permit  me  to  make  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield,  if  I  may 
do  BO  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  agree  to  a  request  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  as  a  limitation  on  the  time 
available  for  the  debate  on  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  would  not  want 
to  agree  to  anything  of  the  wad  until 
I  consulted  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  two  amendments,  and 
ask  that  they  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  and  be  filed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  only  in  order  to 
ask  whether  I  am  correct  in  understand- 
ing that,  following  the  addition  of  these 
two  amendments,  the  total  number  of 
amendments  will  now  be  228. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  total  I  wlU 
offer  win  be  eight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  However,  I  believe 
the  totel  will  be  228. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  will  be  received,  will  be 
considered  as  read,  and  will  be  printed 
in  the  RxcotD. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
Yabbokouch  are  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  line  20.  immediately  after  the 
semlooloa  Insert  the  word  "and". 

Beginning  with  line  31,  page  25.  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  38.  page  IS. 

On  pace  M.  Une  1.  strike  out  "(7)  "  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  tbo-eoT  "  («)  ". 

Beginning  with  Une  31.  page  25.  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  36.  page  36,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  take  all  necessary  steps  to  insxire  the 
availability  of  the  commimicatlons  satellite 
system  for  iiae  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  whenever  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  determines  such  use  to  be 
neccEsary  or  desirable  for  the  perfcMrmance  of 
any  of  its  functions;  and". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rsooao  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  C.  M.  Richards,  gen- 
eral vice  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Southwestern  IXvision 
of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union, 
of  Dallas,  Tex.  The  letter  is  In  strong 
opposition  to  the  pending  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

Southwestern  Divisioif, 

COMMZBCIAL  Tn.EGXAPRZIS'  UNION, 

DalUu.  Tex.,  August  7.  1992. 
Eon.  Ralph  Tabboxough. 
VJS.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Scnat(»  TAEBoaovoR:  As  general 
vice  president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
I  respectfuUy  urge  you  to  reject  Scxuite  bm 
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B.  3814.  This  bill  M  presently  written  will 
create  a  satellite  communication  system  that 
will  come  imder  the  Inevitable  domination 
of  the  competition-destroying  American 
Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co. 

Those  of  Tis  who  have  tried  to  live  under 
the  monopoly  of  the  A.T.  &  T.  In  the  com- 
munications Industry  can  readily  and 
clearly  see  what  will  happen  to  competition 
In  the  communication  field  if  the  Senate 
passes  this  bill. 

The  trJ3.  taxpayer  will  ultimately  invest 
about  (25  billion  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  outer  space  satellite  com- 
munication system.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  should,  through  bill  S.  2814,  hand 
this  satellite  communication  system  to  the 
monopolistic  A.T.  &  T.  at  the  very  moment 
the  Justice  Department  is  engaged  in  its 
antitrust  campaign,  aimed  at  restoring  a 
free,  competitive  communications  industry. 

The  A.T.  &  T.  Is  apparently  not  satisfied 
with  its  ironclad  telephone  monopoly.  It  has 
been  moving  steadily  Into  the  telegraph 
business  for  many  years.  It  has  now  become 
a  large  domestic  telegraph  carrier  in  addi- 
tion to  a  telephone  monopoly. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
reports  on  the  Bell  System's  invasion  of  the 
telegraph  field  as  follows: 

"During  1945-60,  Western  Union's  share 
of  total  domestic  telegraph  communica- 
tions revenues  declined  from  80.7  percent 
to  58  percent,  while  Bell's  share  increased 
from  19.3  percent  to  42  percent." 

A.T.  &  T.  la  already  the  biggest  corporation 
In  the  world  and  Senate  bill  2814,  as  it  Ls 
presently  written,  will  make  It  an  even  more 
gigantic  communications  monopoly.  In  both 
the  domestic  and  International  communica- 
tions field. 

Please,  Senator,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  our  union,  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  re- 
ject Senate  bill  2814  and  keep  the  new 
satellite  conununications  system  free  from 
monopoly  by  the  monolithic  A.T.  &  T. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  M.  Richards, 
General    Vice    President,     Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  David  C.  Pul- 
larton,  executive  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Telephone  Coop>erative  Associa- 
tion, of  Washington,  D.C.  This  letter 
also  is  in  very  strong  opc>osition  to  the 
pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Natioval  Telephone 
Coop^uTivE  Association, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  7, 1962. 
Hon.   Ralph   YAaBOROTTCH,  ^ 
U.S.  Senate.  Wtishington.  D.C. 

Dkab  SENAToa:  The  National  Telephone  Co- 
operative Association  is  the  national  service 
organization  for  telephone  cooperatives 
throughout  the  country. 

At  oxir  annual  meeting  held  last  January 
In  New  Orleans,  La.,  our  members  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

"Whereas  the  space  profram  was  Instituted 
and  has  been  developed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment :  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  NTCA  request  the  Cpn- 
gress  to  formxilate  and  pass  legislation  to  in- 
sure that  benefits  related  to  the  conununica- 
tions phase  of  the  space  program  be  properly 
distributed  to  all  segments  of  the  commu- 
nications Industry." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  National 
Telephone  Cooperative  Association  now  urges 
that  passage  of  the  Conununications  Satel- 
lite Act  of  1962  (8.  2814)  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  public  has  had  opportunity 
to  indicate  their  feelings  to  the  Congress, 


and  until  the  effects  of  the  bill  on  our  for. 
elgzk  policy  and  foreign  relations  are  fully! 
and  completely  understood. 

The  National  Telephone  Cooperative  As»i 
soclatlon  has  opposed  the  Conununlcatlontj 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  before  the  Senate  Com-j 
merce  Committee  and  the  Anti-Trust  and| 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judl-j 
clary  Committee,  and  others  on  the  abovej 
basis. 

We  feel  it  is  In  the  best  public  Interest 
thnt  the  bill  not  be  acted  upon  this  sesslo 
and  we  ask  your  help  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David    C.   Fullarton, 

Execxitive  Manager. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printedl 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  sundry  let^ 
ters  and  telegrams  which  have  come  to 
me  from  Houston,  Austin,  Denton,  and! 
Terrell,  Tex. — all  in  opposition  to  thiti 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Houston,  Tex..  Augu.<it  11.  196 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch,  , 

Senate  Office  Building,  1 

Washington,  D.C:  \\ 

Congratulations  on  strong  opposition  to 
space  giveaway  bill,  continue  the  good  fightj 

Darrell  B.  Carter. 

Austin.  Tex..  August  8,  1962. 
Senator  Ralph  Tarborough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Yarborouch:  Thank  you  fot 
helping  to  hold  up  the  bill  to  set  up  a  cor* 
poratlon  to  develop  and  operate  communlca* 
tions  systems  that  utilize  space  satellitea. 
I  think  that  such  a  trend-setting  bill  as  thl$ 
should  be  discussed  widely  before  it  or  4 
substitute  is  i>assed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Delores  K.  Malop. 


Denton,  Tex.,  August  8,  1962 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborouch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Yarborouch:  As  an  employee  0^ 
a  small  communications  company,  I  urge  yon* 
to  vote  against  Senate  bill  2814  which  wouhl 
give  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  CO. 
monopolistic  control  of  the  proposed  satellite 
conununication  system. 

Many  of  oxii  employees  have  already  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  American  Telephony 
&  Telegraph  Co.  monopolizing  the  con> 
munlcatlons   business. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Robert  J.  Walker, 


Terrell,  Tex.,  August  9,  1962 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Senator  Yarborouch:  We  are  eliii- 
thusiastic  backers  of  your  bill  for  public  owBj- 
ership  of  the  space  communications  satel- 
lites. ! 
You  are  to  be  commended  for  supporting  & 
measure  that  is  mindful  of  the  interests  qf 
great  numbers  of  our  citizens  rather  tha|i 
one  small  segment  of  otir  population. 

Thank  you  for  sending  xis  copies  of  yotir 
weekly  newsletter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  P.  Bell. 
Retired  Hospital  Chaplain. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  before  me  a  number  of  other  let)- 
ters  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  One  tit 
them  comes  from  the  president  of  tbe 
Texas  State  AFL-CIO;   another  conus 


from  Newtonville,  Mass.,  and  is  dated 
Augiist  10;  another  comes  from  Monroe, 
N.C.;  and  I  have  received  simdry  other 
communications,  all  of  them  are  in  op- 
position to  this  bill.  However,  at  this 
time  I  have  merely  stated  the  substance 
of  the  letters,  rather  than  read  them  in 
full  into  the  Record.  I  have  done  this 
in  the  interest  of  saving  the  time  of  the 
Senate. 

I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
rising  to  speak  on  the  satellite  bill,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  only  the  second  op- 
portunity I  have  had  to  speak  on  this 
bill. 

On  June  21  I  took  the  floor  to  express 
my  objections  to  this  bill  and  to  urge  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  clarify  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
tlir  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

I  stated  at  that  time : 

It  Is  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
already  have  too  many  diverse  Federal  agen- 
cies operating  In  foreign  countries.  We  can- 
not, and  we  should  not,  delegate  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  to  a  private  agency 
which  would  not  even  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  \-iews 
of  all  the  members  of  that  committee  and 
any  recommendations  as  to  how  a  private 
corporation  could  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
operation  of  the  conununications  satellite 
and  agreements  negotiated  with  foreign  pow- 
ers without  jeopardizing  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations. 

I  wish  to  ask  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  at  this  point  whether 
he  knows  if  the  rep>ort  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — that  is,  the  report 
and  the  minority  views — has  as  yet  been 
made  available  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  they  were 
presented  for  printing  today.  That  is  all 
I  know. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator tliink  it  shocking,  when  we  have 
gone  to  the  effort  of  referring  the  bill 
to  an  important  committee,  when  the 
committee  has  had  hearings  on  it  for  a 
week,  and  we  are  waiting  for  the  report, 
that  tomorrow  we  are  to  be  faced  with 
a  vote  on  cloture? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer  is  that  the 
entire  handling  of  the  bill  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  is  shocking. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman].  Has  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
well  as  the  minority  views,  been  made 
available  to  Members  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  report  was  held 
up  pending  receipt  of  the  minority  views. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  available  today. 
I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  them. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Has  the  report  of 
the  committee  itself  been  msule  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No ;  because  the  mi- 
nority views  were  to  be  printed  along 
with  the  majority  report.  As  the  Sen- 
ator  knows,    the    hearings   have    been 
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available  ever  since  Friday.  They  have 
been  on  ourdeska. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Yes.  I  had  the 
pleastire  of  reading  the  456  pages  over 
the  weekend. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  majority  re- 
port was  ready  at  the  same  time  the 
hearings  were  made  available,  but  the 
report  was  held  up  in  order  to  permit 
the  minority  views  to  be  prepared.  I  un- 
derstood they  were  to  be  ready  Satur- 
day. If  they  had  been,  the  full  report 
together  with  the  minority  views  would 
have  been  made  available  at  noon  today. 
But  I  have  not  seen  the  minority  views, 
and  I  assimie,  therefore,  that  the  minor- 
ity views  were  not  ready. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Oregon  can 
enlighten  us  on  this  aspect. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  will  ask  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Alabama,  who  hat  had  vast 
experience  in  such  things  as  cloture,  if 
he  does  not  think  it  extraordinary  that 
we  should  have  cloture  fastened  upon  us 
within  a  few  hours,  even  before  we  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  committee.  Is 
that  not  an  miusual  procedure? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  the  invoking 
of  cloture  Is  no  part  of  mine.  I  have 
not  had  anything  to  do  with  It 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  trust  the  Senator 
will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  to- 
morrow. 

Ut.  gore.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  minority  \'iew8  were  filed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  informed  on 
Saturday  that  if  the  minority  views  were 
received  Saturday  they  could  be  printed 
and  available  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  agreement  was  that 
if  they  could  be  submitted  by  noon  Mon- 
day  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  I  say. 
If  they  had  been  submitted  Saturday, 
they  would  have  been  here. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  agreement  was  that 
if  they  could  be  submitted  by  noon  Mon- 
day, they  wo^ild  be  printed  along  with 
the  majority  report 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct 
All  I  am  sajriiig  is  that  If  they  were  not 
submitted,  they  could  not  possibly  be 
printed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  majority  report 
available? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  It  could  not  be, 
because  the  two  would  go  together. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  point  is  that  the 
Senate  is  proceeding  to  act  before  either 
the  majority  report  or  the  minori^  views 
are  available. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  majority  that  the  report  is  not 
here,  because  the  majority  report  was 
ready  to  be  printed  last  Friday.  It  would 
have  been  printed  last  Friday,  but  the 
minority  asked  for  time  to  file  their  own 
viewa  If  they  were  not  filed  until  noon 
today,  of  courae.  the  report  cannot  be 
available  until  tomorrow;  but  It  Is  not 
the  fault  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  would  not  ascribe 
any  blame  to  or  censure  anyone  for  the 
delay,  but  I  vi'ould  like  to  ask  for  in- 
formation of  a  Senator  much  senior  to 
me.  who  has  vastly  more  experience, 
whether  it  Is  an  unprecedented  pro- 
cedure that,  before  we  receive  the  report 
of  an  important  committee  to  whkix  the 


Senate  referred  a  bill,  we  are  expected 
to  vote  on  cloture.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  known  of  such  a  thing  to 
happen  before  with  such  speed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  not  reviewed  the  various  cloture 
petitions  that  have  been  considered.  I 
rather  think  there  tiave  been  times  when 
cloture  i>etiUons  have  been  filed  before 
anything  was  before  the  Senate,  cer- 
tainly before  any  committee  report  was 
before  the  Senate.  In  fact,  we  have 
complained  many  times  about  t>eing 
forced  to  a  consideration  of  a  question 
when  we  did  not  have  a  committee  re- 
port to  consider  and  when  we  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  on  oiu-  desks  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  trust  the  Senator 
does  not   approve  of   such   procediu-e. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  defend- 
ing it.  I  was  critical  then,  and  I  am 
critical  now,  of  that  kind  of  procedure. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  glad  to  hetu: 
that  statement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  beUeve  in  bills 
being  referred  to  committees  and  con- 
sidered by  committees. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
he  was  not  a  party  to  the  motion  for 
cloture.  I  commend  him  for  that.  We 
will  wait  until  tomorrow  to  see  the  re- 
port 

This  has  been  a  very  illxmiinating  dis- 
cussion, and  the  able  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  put  some  very  penetrating 
questions.  I  can  remember  many  occa- 
sions when  this  question  arose  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  At  one 
time,  when  I  was  really  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Issue,  they  stood  steadfastly 
against  any  action  being  taken  without 
having  the  report. 

I  was  amazed  to  hear  about  this  pro- 
cedure tonight.  I  did  not  know  about 
it.  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
check  with  my  office.  I  have  been  in 
the  Chamber  for  many  hours.  I 
did  not  know  that  the  reports  were  not 
available. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  calling  this  fact  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  thank  the  aUe 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Especially  do  I 
thank  him  now  for  bringing  this  impor- 
tant point  before  this  body  immediately 
before  the  cloture  vote. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  I  wish  to  make  It 
clear  that  nothing  improper  was  said 
or  implied  or  even  remotely  thought 
In  addressing  my  question  to  ttie  dis- 
tinguished Soiator  fnxn  Alabama,  I  was 
merely  seeking  Information.  I  was 
happy  that  the  colloquy  brought  out  the 
point  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  un- 
precedented procedure,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  ascertain.  Never  before  has  an 
Important  bill  been  rushed  to  passage 
under  the  club  of  cloture,  when  Sena- 
tors do  rx>t  even  have  a  report  from  one 
of  the  Important  committees  which 
heard  the  evidence  on  the  bllL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OBUENINa.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
any  time  in  his  service  in  the  Senate 
when  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  actkn  seeking  to  im- 
pose cloture  before  the  Senators  even 
had  an  opportunity  to  present  a  aeries 
of  amendments.  Some  of  us  in  all  sin- 
cerity, dedicated  to  the  public  interest. 
think  the  amendments  ought  to  be  fully 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the 

interest  of  tnring  to  imiu-ove  the  bilL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  made  every  effort  to  avoid  this  pre- 
cipitate, unprecedented,  unwarranted 
haste  in  considering  one  of  the  most  Im- 
p>ortant  bills — perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant bill — to  come  before  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  think  the  voters  of  Amoiea  will 
overlook  the  conduct  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  with 
respect  to  the  handling  of  this  bill  when 
the  election  vote  occurs  on  Novonber  6? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  think  the  voters 
of  America  will  wake  up  and  be  shocked 
to  think  that  this  Important  bill  was  rail- 
roaded through  in  behalf  of  a  vested 
interest  without  due  consideration  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  my  remarks. 

I  was  pleased  when  the  bill,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  urging,  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  was  sorely  disappointed,  how- 
ever, when  an  unrealistic  time  limit  was 
imposed  upon  that  committee. 

I  was  shocked  when  last  Saturday,  the 
day  after  the  deadline,  before  we  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  read,  let  alone 
digest,  the  456  pages  of  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, before  the  majority  report  and  mi- 
nority views  of  the  men^rs  of  that 
committee  were  before  us.  before  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  views  known,  a  clo- 
ture petition  was  filed. 

This  bill  has  not  been  adequately  de- 
bated. 

The  Q>eed  with  which  it  is  sought  to 
rush  the  bill  through  Congress  is  fright- 
ening. 

In  my  remarics  on  June  21. 1  referred 
to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scunuel  M.  Barr. 
vice  president  of  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co..  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Mcmcq^oly  Subconunlttee  when  he 
was  asked  what  he  woiild  do  if  he  had 
$200  million  to  spend  on  a  communica- 
tioas  satellite  right  now.  Mr.  Barr  re- 
pUed: 

Wen.  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time  it 
would  alt  on  its  hands.  Deferral  of  this 
legislation  untn  next  year  will  not  delay 
the  development  of  a  space  satellite  commu- 
nications system  in  any  degree. 

With  such  a  statement  before  us.  how 
can  the  unseemly  haste  to  enact  this  bill 
be  justified? 

Such  haste  can  be  justified.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, only  on  the  basis  that  those  who 
seek  its  enartment  want  to  perpetuate  a 
monopoly  and  fear  that  delay  win  enable 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  learn 
the  facts  aixl  demand  the  enactment  of 
legislation  precluding  any  soefa  monop- 
oly in  this  vital,  new  field. 
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Eight  years  ago.  during  the  Senate  de- 
bates <m  the  atomic  energy  iwtents,  there 
waa  a  dmilar  attempt  to  rush  a  bad  bOl 
through  the  Senate.  Through  the  val- 
iant efforts  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  then  able  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  Brien  McMahon. 
and  many  others,  the  bill  was  greatly 
amended. 

My  colleague,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  in  a  brilliant  speech  on  Friday, 
Augiist  10,  urging  us  to  go  slow  in  the 
enactment  of  this  legiriaticm,  reminded 
us  Of  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
h(»na  [Mr.  Kxut],  who  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask,  vby  rxish,  in  the  clos- 
ing 6M,y  at  tbls  ■CMJon.  to  give  It  away?  We 
BhaU  stlU  be  sovereign  when  we  retxim  in 
Janxiary.  If,  when  we  return  our  hearts  are 
pierced  wltb  regret  that  we  have  let  pass 
this  great  oi^xnrtunlty  to  give  this  away,  we 
could  rectify  that  next  January;  we  could 
give  it  away  then. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  remind  Senators  of 
this  Irrefutable  fact:  If  we  give  .l]t  away  this 
July,  we  cannot  recapture  It  ne^t  January. 

So  why  all  this  hurry,  Mr.  President?  We 
have  done  pretty  well  this  session  in  the  field 
of  giving  things  away. 

I  ask  the  same  question  now:  Why  the 
hurry  to  give  the  satellite  system  to 
A.T.  k  T. — ^the  same  question  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  asked  8  years  ago 
when  it  was  sought  to  give  away  atomic 
energy  patents. 

The  fact  is  there  is  no  real  need  for 
rush.  Let  us  take  it  to  the  people.  Let 
the  people  speak. 

I  wish  to  devote  myself  today  to  an 
examination  in  depth  of  the  lack  of  ef- 
fective control  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  over  the  antitrust  and  monopolis- 
tic activities  of  A.T.  k  T. 

Mr.  President,  A.T.  k  T.  has  a  long 
history  of  using  its  research  and  develop- 
ment to  block  new  competition  and 
strengthen  existing  monopolies.  Re- 
search and  development  by  A.T.  &  T.  is 
to  a  great  extent  carried  on  in  areas 
other  than  telecommunications.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  insure  that  A.T.  k  T, 
has  something  to  trade  off  to  competi- 
tor! who  threaten  A.T.  k  T,  In  telecom- 
munlcationa  something  which  threat- 
exu  the  major  area  of  activity  of  the 
would-be  competitor.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Z  noted  with  great  interest  an  A.T. 
k  T.  memorandum  on  thla  very  point, 
reprinted  in  the  FCC  report  on  A.T.  Ii  T. 
onM9.  Ztiayt: 

If  the  Amerieaa  TtUphont  k  Ttlegraph 
Oe.  abMideas  Its  aotlvity  In  the  eommereUl 
eompstttlve  ftsld  and  oth«r  potentially  oom- 
petltlve  lateretli  eoatlaus  thslr  sotlvUiN,  U 
meant  thai  they  will  esrry  thslr  offenilvt 
ri|ht  up  to  the  wall  ot  our  defense  and  our 
tradlag  must  be  la  our  major  Aeld  against 
aotlvUlM  in  their  outlylai  oommeroUl  fteldi. 
The  aeerer  the  Iradlni  e»n  be  oMtltd  to  the 
major  field  of  our  eompetlton  the  more  «d- 
vaateieoua  tredlai  poeltlon  we  ere  la.  *  *  * 

This  ladleatee  the  dealrablUty  ot  our  re- 
taining oontrol  over  the  aotlvitles  that  lie 
between  our  reepeotlve  fields. 

For  example,  our  BOiltloa  In  the  lubmartne 
teleireph  and  telepaone  cable  fields  and  our 
control  over  transoeeaale  eommunioatioa 
may  at  a  future  date  prove  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  In  regulating  the  relationship 
with  the  International  (Telephone  *  Tslt- 
graph  Co.] . 


In  a  great  number  of  instances  thid 
technique  of  blocking  competition — that! 
is,  the  controlling  by  A.T.  k  T.  of  "noj 
man's  land" — ^have  been  effectively  used.| 
Many  are  chronicled  in  the  1939  FCC  re- 
port. Such  noncommiinications  areasi 
Vitaphone,  phonograph,  race-timing  ap-i 
paratiis,  hearing  aids,  and  movie  soundl 
tracks  are  things  of  the  past  as  far  as> 
A.T.  &  T.  is  concerned. 

But  new  areas  of  commercial  interestj 
have  been  found  to  replace  them — elec* 
trolarynxes,  municipal  fire  alarm  sys-i 
terns,  public  address,  microwave,  data| 
transmission,  and  so  forth. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  thei 
fact  that  most  of  these  activities  are  not 
on  the  vanguard  of  modern  science  and! 
technology.  They  are  merely  applica- 
tions of  existing  techniques.  For  ex*' 
ample,  municipal  fire  alarm  systems 
built  by  A.T.  &  T.  are  applications  of 
ordinary  telephonic  and  other  electronici 
techniques. 

Some  of  these  new  areas  of  commern 
cial  activity  are  bsrproducts  of  BeU 
Laboratory  research.  Examples  are  the 
commercialization  of  transistors,  soIaH 
batteries,  electrolarynxes,  and  so  forth, 

This  emphasizes  an  important  point; 
A.T.  &  T.  does  not  always  move  into  comi 
mercial,  noncommunications  areas  ot 
operation  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pre^ 
empting  its  communications  competi- 
tors. More  often  than  not  its  motive  is 
a  much  more  prosaic  one,  to  wit — to 
make  money.  Potentially  profitable 
ventures,  compatible  with  the  know- 
how  and  expertise  acquired  by  A.T.  &  T; 
in  its  communications  operations,  are 
consistently  invaded. 

When  happens  when  A.T.  k  T.  invadefl 
a  nontelephone  market?  What  does  Ui 
mean  to  existing  competitors  in  the  in^ 
vaded  market?  What  is  it  like  to  com- 
pete  with  A.T,  &  T? 

I  could  put  before  the  Senate  any 
number  of  exsunples  of  A.T.  k  T.'s  use 
of  oppressive,  anticompetitive  tech>4 
nlques— resulting  from  its  gigantid 
monopoly  power. 

I  have  before  me  a  pile  of  papers  B 
Inches  high,  containing  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  which  tell  the  atoryj 
I  expect  to  Introduce  a  few  of  them  Into 
the  RicoxD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  have  In  my  possession  nearly  |( 
hundred  oomplalnti  by  small  InterooiA 
manufaoturera,  giving  apeoinc  facta  antl 
Incldenta,  These  hundreds— if  not  thou-* 
sands— of  pages  of  complaints  allem 
that  A.T.  Ii  T.,  by  refuslns  to  lntereon« 
neot  to  Ita  telephone  linos  with  any 
intereom  lyitemi  exoept  Ita  own,  h«| 
destroyed  competition  in  the  intercom 
Industry.  Doaens  of  small,  intercom 
manufacturers  face  eoonomlo  extinctlott 
btoauae  of  A.T.  li  T.'a  taotlca. 

Z  am,  however,  going  to  take  aa  an  e^c* 
ample  the  municipal  fire  alarm  Industryi 
Senators  know  the  devices  which  thU 
Industry  produces  and  Installs.  Thoy 
include  the  familiar  red  f\rc  alarm  box«$ 
that  can  be  aeen  on  almost  every  atret i 
corner  In  every  city  in  America,  poUot 
oallboxes,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  an  industry  which  has  nothir^ 
to  do  With  public  telephone  communif 
cations.    Some  police  ctUboxea  havi 


telephones  inside  them,  but  these  are 
strictly  for  the  use  of  municipal  police- 
men and  not  the  public.  Fire  alarm 
boxes  typically  do  not  contain  tele- 
phones, but  rather  transmit  an  elec- 
tronic, telegraphlike  signal  to  the  near- 
est fire  station,  which  indicates  on  a 
master  board  in  the  station  from  which 
box  the  alarm  was  sent. 

Now  the  reasons  I  have  chosen  the 
municipal  fire  alarm  industry  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  it  is  like  to  compete  with 
A.T.  &  T.  in  a  nontelephone  area  of 
manufacturing  and  selling,  are  these: 
First,  municipal  fire  alarms  are  a  small 
industry,  made  up  largely  of  small  busi- 
nessmen. It  is  an  industry  intimately 
involving  the  protection  of  property  and, 
therefore  is  highly  charged  with  the 
public  interest.  As  a  longtime  believer 
in  protecting  the  legitimate  rights  and 
interests  of  small  business,  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  their  preserva- 
tion and  encouragement,  especially  ones 
which  so  deeply  involve  the  public  good 
as  fire  alarm  manufacturing. 

Secondly,  there  has  come  into  my  pos- 
session, a  copy  of  a  confidential  memo- 
randum prepared  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  by  Gamewell  Co.,  of  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

This  memorandum  prepared  only  last 
year,  is  entitled  "The  Effect  on  Competi- 
tion in  a  FYee-Enterprise  Industry 
Created  by  the  Entry  of  the  American 
Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co  and  its  Sub- 
sidiaries :  A  Case  Study  of  the  Mimlclpal 
Emergency  Reporting  Business." 

The  municipal  fire  alarm  industry  is 
a  rough  and  tumble,  competitive  indus- 
try. It  is  characterized  by  a  good  bit  of 
hard  selling  and  sometimes  at  least  ap- 
parently devious  practices,  resulting 
from  the  intense  desire  of  its  members  to 
sell  to  various  municipalities.  Because 
the  products  are  sold  almost  exclusively 
to  municipal  governments,  there  are 
sometimes  opportunities  for  Influence 
peddling. 

Until  the  entrance  of  A.T.  Ii  T.  into 
the  municipal  fire  alarm  industry  In  1953, 
Oamcwell  was  by  far  the  leading  seller, 
competing  with  8  or  10  other  manu- 
facturers of  comparable  equipment. 

The  competitive  situation  changed  a 
good  bit,  to  say  the  least,  when  A.T.  Ii  T. 
entered  the  Industry  In  1953.  Eight 
years  thereafter,  AT-  k  T.  had  Installa- 
tions accounting  for  more  than  9,000 
boxes,  located  in  well  over  100  cltlea  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  such  as 
Syrftcune.  NY,;  New  Orleans.  La.;  Indl- 
anapollfi,  Ind.;  New  Haven,  Conp.; 
BprlnBfleld,  III;  and  Roanoke,  Vii.,  to 
mention  only  r  few. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  dlatinBulshed  Sen- 
ators from  some  of  thr  States  In  which 
A.T.  k  T.  has  invaded  In  private  bust- 
nesa  are  not  here.  Z  ahould  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  two  dlatinguiahed 
Senators  from  California  the  fact  that  It 
has  happened  In  their  State  In  Sunny- 
vale, Pnllbrook,  Arvin,  San  Leandro,  Ar- 
cadia, Compton,  Sacramento.  Downey. 
Fall-field,  Huntington  Park,  PlaeervlUt. 
Whlttler,  Redondo  Beach,  and  Vernon. 

In  Colorado  It  has  happened  In  Pueblo. 
In  Connecticut  It  has  happened  In  New 
Haven,  Westport,  West  Hartford,  and 
Windsor. 
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I  am  sorry  that  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Florida  are  not  present. 
It  happened  In  Miami,  Miami  Beach.  Or- 
lando, Pensacola,  Coral  Gables,  Hlaleah. 
HoUjrwood.  and  West  Palm  Beach. 

In  Georgia  It  has  ocoirred  in  Augusta 
and  Atlanta. 

In  Illinois  it  has  occurred  in  Rockford, 
Evanston,  Glencoe.  and  Skokle. 

In  Indiana  it  has  occurred  in  Muncle, 
Indianapolis,  and  Bloomlngton. 

In  Iowa  it  has  hapi>ened  in  Des  Moines. 

In  K annas  it  has  hap[>ened  in  Topeka. 
They  have  picked  out  some  of  the  largest 
and  best  communities  for  the  invasion. 

In  Kentucky  it  happened  tn  Owens- 
boro. 

In  loutslana  it  occurred  in  New  Or- 
leans and  Covington. 

In  Maryland  It  occurred  in  Towson. 

In  Massachusetts  it  happened  In  Low- 
ell, Peabody,  Methuen,  and  Pltchburg. 

In  Michigan  it  happened  in  Bay  City, 
Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Grand  Rapids,  Wy- 
andotte, Kalamazoo,  Riverview,  Warren, 
and  Pontlac. 

In  Missouri  it  happened  in  Springfield. 

In  Nebraska  it  occurred  in  Omaha. 

In  New  Jersey  it  happened  in  High- 
land Park,  Lyndhurst,  PhilUpsburg, 
Princeton,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  North 
Arlington,  North  Bergen,  Matawan,  and 
Union  Beach. 

In  New  York  It  occurred  in  East 
Meadow,  Floral  Park,  Lynbrook.  Mas- 
sena,  Solvay,  Syracuse.  Troy,  lilount 
Kisco,  Spring  Valley,  Brooklyn,  Levit- 
town,  and  North  Bellmore. 

In  Ohio  it  happened  in  liiaple  Heights 
and  Youngstown. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  Oregon  has 
suffered  only  one  such  casualty — In  Ore- 
gon City. 

Mr.  MORSE.   That  is  one  too  many. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  Pennsylvania  it 
happened  in  Nanticoke,  Turtle  Creek, 
Wllklnsburg,  Canonsburg,  Clearfield, 
and  Duquesne. 

In  South  Dakota  It  occurred  In  Sioux 
Falls. 

In  Texas  it  happened  In  Victoria. 

In  West  Virginia  it  occurred  In 
Huntington. 

In  Wisconsin  It  happened  in  Cudahy, 
Sheboygan,  Lake  Oeneva.  Bau  Claire. 
Whlteflsh  Bay,  Marmette.  South  Mil- 
waukee, Stevens  Point.  Oreen  Bay,  and 
Oahkoah. 

In  Virginia  it  happened  in  Roanoke 
and  Portsmouth. 

It  has  been  quite  an  invasion  of  many 
of  our  Important  eommunitles  In  which 
our  amaU  growini  bualncMea  are  prac- 
tically put  on  the  rooka  by  the  Invuion 
of  thla  corporate  monater. 

In  1867.  It  was  reliably  estimated  that 
AT,  k  T.  controlled  about  60  percent  of 
the  market,  the  remaining  40  percent 
being  divided  among  QamewcU  and  8  to 
10  other  companies. 

The  Oamewell  memorandum  gives  a 
pretty  clear  picture  of  how  thla  radical 
change  in  the  induitry  ooourred;  the 
types  of  prtMurM  A.T.  Ii  T.->beoauM  of 
lu  vast  alM  and  wealth— waa  and  la  able 
to  apply  to  municipal  councils  and  pur- 
chasing agents;  the  power  A.T.  ft  T.  has — 
by  virtue  of  iu  ability  to  offer  interoon- 
nectlona  between  ita  telephone!  and  Iti 


fire  alarm  system  and  to  refuse  such  in- 
terconnections to  competing  oampaalea— 
to  suppress  c(Hnpetition;  and  the  actxial 
techniques  It  has  used  to  drive  out  com- 
petition. 

The  brutal  power  to  kill  off  small  com- 
petitors which  A.T.  k  T.  possesses  does 
not  always  result  from  any  overtly  Il- 
legal act  on  Its  part.  Basic  probl«ns 
result  from  four  other  sources:  First, 
A.T.  k  T.'s  enormous  size  and  wealth: 
second,  its  deeply  entrenched  position  in 
almost  every  community  and  market  by 
virtue  of  its  control  over  communications 
facilities;  third,  the  lack  of  any  truly 
effective  regulation  of  It  by  the  FCC  and 
State  regulatory  bodies;  and  fourth,  the 
failure  of  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments to  prevent  it  from  competing  in  all 
areas  other  than  the  furnishing  of  tele- 
phone communication  services.  Its  so- 
called  natural  monopoly. 

The  memorandum  shows  exactly  what 
can  and  does  happen  when  all  the  sources 
are  combined  by  A.T.  &  T.  in  a  drive  to 
get  nontelephone  business  away  from  In- 
finitesimal competitors. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  role  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  this  anti- 
small -business  and  anticompetitive  sit- 
uation. Here  are  the  facts,  with  respect 
to  the  Departanent  of  Justice: 

Section  V  of  the  AT.  k  T.  consent 
decree  of  1956  provides,  as  follows: 

The  defendant  A.T.  ft  T.  Is  enjoined  and 
restrained  from  engaging,  either  directly,  or 
Indirectly,  through  Its  subeldarles  other  than 
Western  Electric  and  Western's  subeldarles. 
In  any  tmalness  other  than  the  tumlshlng  of 
common  carrier  communications  services; 
provided,  however,  that  this  section  V  shaU 
not  apply  to  (a)  furnishing  serrloes  or  fa- 
cUlUes  for  the  plalntlif  (that  U.  the  X7B. 
Government  ]  or  any  agency  thereof,  (b)  ex- 
periments for  the  purpose  of  testing  or  de- 
veloping new  common  carrier  commxinlca- 
tlons  service,  (c)  furnishing  circuits  to  other 
communications  common  carriers,  (d)  for  a 
period  of  6  years  from  the  date  of  this  Anal 
Judgment,  leasing  and  maintaining  facilities 
for  private  communications  systems,  the 
charges  for  which  are  not  subject  to  pubUo 
regulation,  to  persons  who  art  leaeees  from 
defendants  or  their  iubsldlarles  of  such  ayi- 
teau  48  days  after  the  date  of  this  liaal 
judgment,  (•)  directory  advertising,  (f)  ad- 
vice, or  aaslstanot  to  other  oommualoatloas 
eomnoa  oarrlers,  or  (i)  buslaessss  or  ssrv- 
leee  inoldental  to  the  furnishing  by  A.T.  4  T. 
of  suoh  substdiartes  of  oommoa  carrier  com- 
munloatlons  services.** 

Now  a  layman  might  well  be  led  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  wording  of  thla  eeetlon. 
that  it  would  keep  A.T.  li  T.  out  of  the  fire 
aiana.  aa  well  aa  a  good  many  other 
InduitrlM. 

Obviously,  however,  from  the  very 
start,  President  Kappel.  of  A.T.  Ii  T.,  aaw 
Just  how  wrong  one  would  be  If  one 
thought  lection  V  had  any  meaning  at 
all.  for  he  advUed  hia  people,  right  afttr 
the  decree  waa  entered : 

X>oa*t  brag  about  having  woa  vietery  of 
getting  everything  we  wanted.  Antitrust 
suit  disposed  ot,  but  itiu  have  pohtlolaas, 
to  think  of. 

While  I  am  glad  that  he  did  not  com- 
pletely oount  me  out  and  that  he  Is  still 
thinking  of  me.  I  am  quite  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  had  I,  at  the  time,  contended 
that  the  leemlngly  tough  wording  of  the 


decree  required  A.T.  li  T.  to  mind  its 
telephcme  business  and  leave  other  In- 
dustries to  free  and  opea  oompetitfon. 
I  would  have  been  dead  wrong  and  Mr. 
Kappel  would  have  been  dead  right. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  Gamewell  mem- 
orandum. Bear  in  mind  that  until  con- 
sent decree  negotiations  were  approach- 
ing completion.  4  years  after  the  original 
complaint  was  filed,  A.T.  Ii  T.  had  not 
even  entered  the  fire  alarm  Industry. 
They  did.  however,  enter.  Gamewell  be- 
lieved that  section  V  of  the  c<xi8ent  de- 
cree would,  if  the  matter  were  put  before 
a  Federal  court,  prevent  an  A.T.  li  T. 
takeover  of  the  municipal  fire  alarm  in- 
dustry. This  belief  turned  out  to  be 
totally  incorrect. 

AT.  k  T.  not  only  stayed  la  the  Indus- 
try, it  rapidly  became  by  far  the  domi- 
nant firm  in  that  industry,  using  tech- 
niques which  I  will  come  to  in  a  minute. 

Well,  then,  what  was  Gamewell  to  do 
In  this  situation?  They  did  what  14)- 
peared  to  be  the  only  course  left  to  them, 
other  than  Just  lying  down  and  letting 
A.T.  k  T.  bury  them. 

Gamewell  gathered  together  all  the 
facts  which  they — without  the  compul- 
sion of  subpena  power — were  able  to 
ferret  out,  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  form  of  a 
memorandum,  case  study. 

I  had  planned.  Mr.  President,  to  read 
the  entire  Gamewell  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  in  view  of  the  cloture 
position,  I  have  time  only  to  list  briefly 
the  50  charges — ^relating  to  the  mimic- 
ipal  fire  alarm  industry  alone — of  illegal, 
predatory,  anticompetitive  conduct  by 
A.T.  k  T.  Many  of  these  charges  name 
names  and  specific  incidents.  It  charges 
as  follows: 

First.  A.T.  k  T.  has  improperly  Influ- 
enced municipal  governments  by  swamp- 
ing municipal  meetings  with  A.T.  k  T. 
representatives. 

Second.  A.T.  k  T.  has  Improperly  In- 
fluenced municipal  meetings  by  enter- 
taining city  offlelals  In  order  to  Induoe 
them  to  favor  A.T.  ft  T.  over  Its  oom- 
petltort. 

Third.  AT.  ft  T.  tales  personnel  have 
engaged  in  extensive  miaalonary  work 
with  city  ofBoiala  which  ia  uneconomic 
and  cannot  be  matched  by  oompetltort. 

Fourth.  A.T.  ft  T.  has  deluged  munic- 
ipal meeting!  with  charts,  slides,  and 
literature,  unmeetablt  by  eompetttors. 

Fifth.  A.T.  ft  T.  uses  public  ofBolals 
who  are  former  A.T.  ft  T.  employees  to 
Influence  municipal  government  deci- 
sions. 

Bixth.  A.T.  Ii  T.  uim  promlsN  of  local 
construction  »nd  favors  In  order  to  in- 
fluenoe  city  ofBolals. 

Seventh.  A.T.  ft  T.  threatens  not  to 
tngagt  In  new  eonstruotion  It  otUcs  do 
not  "oooptrftt***:  that  la,  Ukt  tht  A.T. 
ft  T.  firs  alann  system  rather  than  one 
of  Its  oompetttors*.  who  have  no  sueh 
leverage. 

Eighth.  A.T.  ft  T.  requtrei  iU  em- 
ployees to  be  Mtlve  in  oi?le  ftffiln  for 
the  specific  purpose  ot  Intluenolnc 
municipal   matters   ot    Importanoe    to 

A.T.  ft  T. 

Kinth.  A.T.  ft  T.  uses  the  taxes  It  pays 
to  munlolpallUes  m  an  argument  why  U 
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shoitfd  be  liven  f  srored  eonstdentlon 
oyer  Its  competttoTB. 

Tenth.  A.T.  ft  T.  attempts  to  influence 
munldpal  tSMln  by  nmking  flnancial 
contributtODS  to  eoounonlty  actlTities. 

Eleventh.  A.T.  k  T.  provides  free  va- 
cations for  key  city  employees,  thinly 
disguised  as  "educational  trips." 

Twelfth.  A.  T.  ft  T.  refuses  to  Inter- 
cozmeet  Its  telephone  lines  with  a  mu- 
nicipal fire  alarm  system  if  that  system 
is  not  purchased  from  A.T.  ft  T. 

Thirteenth.  A.T.  ft  T.  threatens  re- 
fusal to  Interconnect,  if  its  system  is  not 
purchased,  in  order  to  silence  the  objec- 
tions of  key  city  employees,  such  as  fire 
chiefs,  at  times  when  bids  are  being 

reoelvtd. 

Fourteenth.  A.T.  ft  T.  uses  its  large 
advertUlng  expendlturM  in  order  to  In- 
fluenee  the  presi  to  favor  tti  fire  alarm 
gytttn  onr  thott  of  Iti  oompeUton . 

Flftttnth.  A.T.  II  T.  planti  key  per- 
■oniMl  In  local.  Influential  dvlo  groups 
for  the  ipiolfle  purpose  of  influencing 
oSolal  municipal  dtdaloni. 

Sixtoenth.  A.T.  Ii  T.  threatens  opprei- 
•iTt  Itgil  Mttoxii,  flnanood  by  Iti  vut 
rciourocB,  againit  cities  which  purohaM 
a  fire  alarm  system  from  its  competitors. 
ThtN  legal  iotiona  have  nothtnt  to  do 
with  the  queetlon  of  who  wUl  receive 
the  Art  alarm  lyitem  bid. 

Seventeenth.  A.T.  ft  T.  offers  side  in- 
ducements to  cities,  contingent  on  its 
bid  bdnf  luoocMful.  Such  tnduocmenti 
havtm  nothini  to  do  with  Art  alarm 
systems. 

Itthteeath.  A.T.  k  T.  engaged  In  pred- 
atory tying  arrangementi  in  violation  of 
iicUoa  of  the  OlM^ton  Act 

lltnctHnth.  A.T.  H  T.  cntaiti  In  fuU 
Um  forolng  In  violation  of  Motion  9  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

Twentieth.  A.T.  ft  T,  prohtbtti  usen 
of  Bell  wlrM  to  purchase  equipment  from 
anyoni  wetpt  WMttrn  Bwtrlc. 

Twthty-firci  A.T.  k  T.  mUi  iQutp- 
mtnt  below  cost  In  order  to  lupprcM 
eompttltlon.  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and 
Roblnaon-Patman  Act. 

Twenty-Noond,  A.T,  ft  T  extendi  Its 
regulated  monopoly  power  into  non- 
regulated  area  by  using  its  control  over 
duct  space  to  rtprees  Are  alarm  system 
competitors,  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Twenty-third.  A.T.  ft  T.  uses  and 
abuses  its  position  as  a  consumer  in 
order  to  advance  Its  monopoly  power,  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Twenty-fourth.  A.T.  ft  T.  has  con- 
spired to  monopolise  competitive  com- 
munications industries  in,  among  others, 
the  space  communications  field  and  the 
public  utility  telegraph  field,  particu- 
larly, with  respect  to  the  latter,  through 
its  Telpak  service  and  its  efforts  to  block 
broad  channel  communications. 

Twenty-flfth.  The.  excessive  noncom- 
petitive earnings  of  Western  Electric  re- 
sult from  the  monopoly  power  of  A.T.  & 
T.  and  the  absence  of  effective  regula- 
tion. 

Twenty-sixth.  A.T.  ft  T.  engages  in 
discriminatory  price  cutting  in  violation 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Twenty-seventh.  A.T.  ft  T.  suppresses 
manufacturing  competition  by  its  for- 
eign attachment  rule. 


Twoity-eii^th.  AT.  ft  T.  falsely  and 
deceptively  adverUses  the  newness  ana 
imiqueness  of  its  fire  alarm  equipmenli. 
Twenty-ninth.  A.T.  ft  T..  if  permitted 
to  continue  its  present  course  of  conduct], 
will  unUmately  eliminate  all  competitorc 
in  the  mimlcipal  fire  alarm  system  int 
dustory. 

Thirtieth.  A.T.  ft  T.  planted  an  art^t- 
cle  in  the  Readers'  Digest  for  the  specilk 
purpose  of  disparaging  and  suppressln$ 
oompetitors. 

Thirty-first  A.T.  ft  T.  uses  unfair  antf 
uneconomic  advantages  in  the  fire  alarm 
system  field,  including  a  sales  foroe 
which  is  30  times  larger  than  all  the  reit 
of  the  industry  combined;  unmatohabH 
IniUtutlonal  advertising;  influential  emt 
ployees  in  almost  every  community;  and 
the  ability  to  lease  wires— which  tu  oom* 
petltors  cannot  afford  to  do^by  vlrtijt 
of  Iti  telephone  monopoly. 

Thirty-Mcond.  By  virtue  of  one  of  iU 
Bell  executives  also  being  a  city  oouncUo 
man  in  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  AT.  ft  T.  lm«> 
properly  applied  pressure  which  led  t<> 
Sheboygan  signing  a  Are  alarm  syatcin 
contract  with  A.T.  ft  T..  despite  a  rullnft 
by  the  city  attorney  that  the  contract 
would  be  invalid  because  of  the  conflict 
of  interest  Involved. 

Thirty-third.  AT.  ft  T,  encourasM 
city  officials  to  avoid  the  political  rlifc 
of  bond  laiucs.  required  to  flnanoe  th9 
purchase  of  flre  alarm  systems  from 
A.T.  ft  T.'i  competitori.  by  simply  loair- 
UifraoUlUN  from  A.T,  liT. 

Thirty-fourth,  A.T.  ft  T.  has  been  dlh 
rectly  responsible  for  radically  inoreased 
•elUng  expensN  throughout  the  Arc 
alarm  Industry. 

Thlrty-Afth,  A.T.  k  T,  dUcouragei  Itth 
vdtment  and  cxpanalon  by  Its  oomprtth 
tors. 

Thirty-sixth,  A.T.  ft  T,  Influenced  the 
D«»artment  of  Justice,  through  the  for- 
mer Attorney  Qeneral  himself,  In  iuq)\ 
a  way  m  to  receive  favored  treatmetit 
in  the  1986  Content  Decree. 

Thlrty-Nventh.  A.T,  ft  T,  dented  dtlM 
access  to  polos  and  ducts  and  charged 
them  rent  for  such  poles  and  duets  th 
a  predatory  manner  and  with  unlawfi^l 
objectives,  m  order  to  facilitate  its  mo- 
no«)ollatic  aspirations  and  to  "punlsv' 
cities  for  actions  unfavorable  to  A.T.  ft  T< 
in  18  named  cities. 

Thirty-eighth.  A.T.  ft  T.  forecloai^s 
competitors  from  vital  public  informa- 
tion in  its  possession  in  such  a  way  i|s 
to  suppress  competition. 

Thirty-ninth.  A.T.  &  T.  placed  eight 
named  onployees  of  AT.  ft  T.  subsid- 
iaries in  public  office  where  they  exertfjd 
influence  on  behalf  of  Bell,  in  direi)t 
conflict  of  interest  with  their  employ- 
ment position. 

Fortieth.  Identified,  highly  placed  A.T. 
ft  T.  subsidiary  employees  have  been  in- 
volved in  other  conflicts  of  interest. 

Forty-first.  A.T.  ft  T.  directly  influ- 
enced officials  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  so  as  to  obtain  a  n$- 
laxation  of  standards  established  for  fljfe 
alarm  equipment. 

Forty-second.  A.T.  &  T.  threatened  n«)t 
to  build  its  new  Bell  office  building  Jn 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  thereby  seriously 
cripple  the  New  Haven  urban  redevelop- 
ment program,  if  the  city's  fire  alarjn 
system  contract   was   not   awarded   to 


A.T.  ft  T.  New  Haven  Fire  Chief  Thomas 
Collins  is  alleged  to  have  admitted  in  this 
connection  that  he  was  given  no  choice 
but  to  go  along  with  A.T.  ft  T. 

Forty-third.  Similar  charges  are  made 
in  the  memorandiun  against  A.T.  ft  T. 
involving   Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  Au- 

Mr.'  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  some  of  these  nefarious 
practices  of  A.T.  ft  T.  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  blackjack  or  blackmail  prac- 
tices? 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  I  believe  that  would 
be  a  fair  appraisal. 

Forty-fourth.  A.T.  ft  T.  Includes  the 
costs  of  advertising  flre  alarm  equipment 
In  the  charges  to  users  of  Its  telephone 
services. 

Forty-fifth.  A.T.  ft  T.  purchases  exist- 
ing facilities  from  cities  at  such  high 
prices  Umt  the  cfTcctlvo  cost  of  a  new 
Bell  flre  alarm  system  Is  reduced  below 
actual  cost. 

Forty-sixth.  A.T.  ft  T.  charges  non- 
compensatory rates  for  its  mobile  radio 
and  Tclpak  facilities. 

Forty -Bcventh,  AT.  ft  T.  offers  Jobs 
to  Identified  relatives  of  Identlfled  Influ- 
ential public  offlolals,  In  order  to  Influ- 
enoe  Uie  selection  of  A.T.  ft  T.  fire  alarm 
systems  over  those  of  Its  competitors. 

Porty-elghUv  A.T,  k  T,  hai  attempted 
to  puriuado  an  Identified  city  official  to 
cancel  contracts  made  by  the  city  wUh 
con^petltom of  AT.  i T. 

Mr.  Pi'csldent,  these  are  shocklna 
charges. 

It  1m  h(\)^  to  boltove  w«  are  being  asked 
to  turn  over  eotitrol  to  A,T,  ft  T,  of 
aivythlng  which  so  vitally  touches  and 
concerns  the  public  welfare  as  does  the 
•pace  satellite  communicattonc  lyitcm, 

Thlft  memorandum  was  Aled  In  1861. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  at  that  timr. 
apparently  had  already  committed  it- 
self to  reopening  the  consent  decree  and 
trying  to  do  something  about  the  manu- 
facturing monopoly  of  Wetitem  Blectrtc 
and  the  selling  monoix>lles  of  A.T.  ft  T, 
In  a  whole  host  of  other,  nontelephone 
industries. 

One  might  reasonably  have  been  led 
to  suppose  that  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  Oamewell  memorandum 
would  constitute  an  Important  new  ele- 
ment in  the  arsenal  of  evidence  already 
gathered  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  memorandum  names  names  and 
incidents.  It  is  not  unreasonable — let 
me  restate  that — It  is  highly  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  check  out  each  and  every  fact  in 
the  memorandum,  get  the  FBI's  fine 
antitrust  investigators  and  lawyers  to 
work  on  the  job,  and  see  just  how  much 
of  the  story  could  be  effectively  docu- 
mented. This  assumption  Is  particularly 
reasonable  because  of  the  very  reason- 
ableness and  credibility  of  the  facts 
which  the  memorandum,  itself,  sets 
forth. 

Yet.  the  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
no  full  checkout  of  the  Gamewell  memo- 
randum has  even  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Nor  has  the  FBI 
been  employed  to  find  out  whether  all 
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the  potratially  highly  illegal  acts  which 
it  catalogs  are  supported  by  valid  evi- 
dence. 

What  has  happened  is  that  this  memo- 
randum has  been  permitted  to  gather 
dust  in  a  file  drawer  in  the  Department 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  we  are  on 
the  subject,  let  me  put  another  hard  fact 
before  you.  There  is  not  one  attorney 
at  the  Department  of  Justice  today  who 
is  devoting  even  the  majority  of  his  time 
to  the  A.T.  ft  T.  consent  decree— let 
alone  all  of  his  time.  There  are  lawyers 
devoting  a  majority  of  their  time  to 
cases  involving  crushed  gravel,  lee- 
capades,  braUng  alloys,  kosher  bakeries, 
and  innumerable  other  small  Industries. 

X  certainly  do  not  want  to  give  the 
impression  for  1  minute  that  X  am  op- 
posed to  keeping  other  sectors  of  our 
economy  free  from  anUtrust  violaUons. 
So  X  hope  no  roll  baker  in  this  country 
will  think  ill  of  me  if  X  ask  the  quesUon: 
Which  is  more  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  our  great  NaUon; 
keeping  illegal  monopoly  power  out  of 
the  roll  baking  and  Icecapades  Industries 
or  out  of  the  communications  system  of 
the  entire  country?  Which  warrants 
more  careful  scrutiny  and  oontlnuous 
study:  the  Bronx,  Manhattan  ft  L,ong 
Island  X)ellcateaien  X^ealers  Association. 
Ino..  or  the  world's  largest  monopoly,  the 
American  Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co.? 

These  questions  may  sound  rhetorical 
and  Indeed  they  should. 

Mr,  Proildcnt,  the  only  attorneys  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  who  are  cur- 
rently giving  even  the  slightest  eonslder- 
atlon  to  the  possibility  of  reopening  the 
most  astonishing  and  shocking  antitrust 
lellout  of  the  decade  art  one  tenloi'  trial 
attorney  who,  In  fact,  devotes  most  of  his 
Ume  to  lobbying— or  X  should  say,  "fol- 
lowing'—Ute  very  bill  we  are  eonslder- 
int,  and  two  young  men  whose  primary 
duties  are  to  devoU  their  time  and  Ul- 
enu  to  electronic  technique!  for  data 
retrieval  In  legal  cases. 

ThU  Is  a  projHt  of  great  worth  and 
one  which  X  know  Is  very  cloee  to  the 
heart  of  our  disungulshed  AsslsUnt  At- 
torney Qeneral.  Lh  Loevlngtr:  but  one 
which  Is.  nonethelese.  rather  far  re- 
moved—to say  the  leMt— from  the  prob- 
lem of  AT.  ft  T.'s  burgeoning  monopoly 
power. 

The  Department  of  Justice  appears  to 
care  so  lltUe  about  anythUig  having  to 
do  with  AT.  ft  T.— except  passing  H.R, 
11040— that  it  does  not  even  have  a  full- 
time  attorney,  let  alone  a  staff,  working 
on  it. 

I  think  Congress  is  entitled  to  an  ex- 
planation of  this.  The  Department  of 
Justice  ought  either  to  tell  us  that  it  no 
longer  believes  that  the  possession  of 
AT.  a.  T.  of  monopoly  power  in  a  great 
number  of  nonregulated.  nontelephone 
industries  is  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  or  else  get  on  with  the  Job  of  re- 
opening the  consent  decree. 

I  think  the  DeparUnent  of  Justice 
should  tell  us,  immediately,  whether  or 
not  it  supports  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
11040.  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LoncI. 
which  directs  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  conduct  and  report 
on  a  full-scale  investigation  of  competi- 
tion in  the  communications  industry. 


I  trust  the  Attorney  General  will  reply 
as  promptly  to  these  questions,  as  he 
has  acted  in  support  of  the  nimierouB. 
different  versions  of  HH.  11040  which 
make  possible  so  much  control  over  our 
country's  space  satellite  communications 
by  A.T.  ft  T. 

Mr.  President.  I  fail  to  understand  why 
the  administration  is  so  much  more 
eager  to  assure  that  our  Nation's  space 
communications  system  can  come  under 
the  control  of  A.T.  ft  T..  than  It  Is  to 
investigate  the  charges  which  I  have 
read. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitive,  let  me 
state  again  that  I  believe  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  owes  Congrecs  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  an  explana- 
tion. I  have  today  sent  to  the  Attorney 
General  a  copy  of  these  remarks  and 
have  asked  for  an  Immediate  explana- 
tion for  the  delay  In  Investigating 
thorouihly  the  Oamewell  Co.'s  charges, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  small  selection  of  a  few 
thousand  of  the  letters  which  have  been 
received  complaining  against  these 
abuses  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  SO  ordered. 

TnsTPMONB  Oosr., 
Cnmp  Ntn,  ^«  .  June  14.  Iff) 
Mr.  OLARiNCt  A.  MrKti. 
^rt»id0nt.  ^rU><it«  CommwHtoattont  4«ior<«> 
lion.  5*n«l0  AntUriMt  Committf*.  OM 
S*na(«  Oi9lc«  gufMfny.  WsiHdivton,  0  0. 

DsAR  Olamnos;  ThU  will  eonftrm  ths  v«r* 
b«l  kuihorlsi^ttun  X  t^v*  you  by  phon*  iMt 
night  to  turn  ov»r  coptw  of  iht  msisrUl  we 
h«v«  prtvluvialy  furiUahtd  th*  Jutttes  Ds< 
pMunfiu,  «nd  to  th*  a»nRt«  AniltrvMi  Oom< 
mlitve,  IncluCtC  smni>|  this  msierlal  srs 
i\um»fou«,  w«INrtu(>um»ntMl  tnsisnees  of 
whst  w«  t**\  ^n  violnttnn*  of  iht  eenisnt 
d»«re*,  ThM*  ht*  rU  tttu  rtkmtUiur  lo  bothsr 
r«p*«tin|  in  thin  l«ti»r 

itow«v*r,  Mntmi  th*  mRtvrUl  X  hsv*  fur* 
hUheC  to  th*  Jviatir*  D*Mirtmeni  were 
About  Av*  itr  Klx  tntUkhr**  of  what  we  eon* 
•id*r*C  to  b*  obYtovwly  xinhiir  oomptuttve 
UeUM,  which  Amount  to  mi  lU*cal  resunlni 
of  tr«d*.  Th***  includ*  th*  r*ru*al  by  0,  ft 
P.  ot  VtrflnlK  to  p*rmit  ut  to  shMr*  eonCutI 
with  ih*m  St  th*  R*pubUr*n  nsUonsl  h*«C> 
qu«rt»rt,  WMhingWh,  D.C.,  whteh  r«*uU*d 
in  s  oon*iC*r«b)*  lot*  to  u*— even  though 
th*v  ftaally  r«trest*d  from  thU  laC*f*Dslbt* 
pouUoa  b*o*ua*,  wh*n  th*y  did  ao,  th*y  did 
It  la  auoh  »  m»nn*r  m  to  thoroughly  boat* 
th*  ou*tom*r  by  aaylng  th»t  undoubtedly 
our  wiring  would  Interrupt  hU  B*U  **rvlc* 
and  if  that  w«r«  th*  cm*.  th*y  would  not  b* 
r«*pon*lbl*  for  servlc*  *nd  would  remov* 
th*lr  WlrM  from  th*  conduit  and  run  th*in 
around  the  moldings  of  the  rooma; 

A  lUnllar  refutal  by  the  Bell  operating 
■ubaldlary  handling  the  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
Airport  was  only  finally  resolved  by  the  cub- 
tomer's  Installing  at  Its  own  expense,  sepa- 
rate conduit  for  the  Terryphone  Installation: 
the  blunt  threat  by  the  president  of  the  CUi- 
clnnatl  Bell  to  James  M.  Button  m.  of 
W.  E.  Button  &  Co..  to  the  effect  that  If 
W.  E.  Button  Sc  Co.  kept  Terryphone,  Cin- 
cinnati BeU  and  Its  c^lcers  would  cease  doing 
business  with  W.  S.  Button  &  Co.;  the  oc»n- 
munlcator  packing  pricing  tariff  in  Missouri 
which  requires  the  customer  to  pay  for  in- 
tercommunication faclUtles,  even  though  he 
does  not  wish  them  or  xise  them,  which  ef- 
fectively tends  to  freeze  out  cc«npetltlon  and 
which  has  resulted  lp_4p«clflc  losses  to  us  as 
detaUed  in  my  leliCa  ^^ovember  16.  IMl, 
to  Attorney  John  Jamea  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment: Ohio  I  BeU 's  arbitrary  refusal  to 
supply  leased  lines  at  Lockborne  Air  Force 


Base,  which  has  increased  the  oost  of  commu- 
nications to  the  Air  Force  and  tazpayars.— 
again,  this  is  detaUed  in  the  letter  Just  re- 
ferred to;  the  protective  equlpinMit  hirniM- 
ment  we  suffered  In  filings;  the  flagrant 
conduct  of  Southwestern  BeU  in  Kansas  Olty. 
Mo.,  with  regard  to  the  Westfall  OMC  truck 
request  for  a  leased  line  as  detaUed  In  my 
letter  of  January  17.  1003,  to  John  James: 
and  other  incidents  of  Mimii^r  sort  too  nu- 
merous to  list  spedfleaUy. 

Recently,  we  have  nin  into  numerous  cases 
In  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  area,  where  Pennsyl- 
vania Bell  has  deUberately  and  knowingly 
sold  customer*  7M-typ*  automatio  swltoh- 
l>oards  when  equivalent  faeiUtlee  oould  hav* 
been  provided  by  th*  us*  of  a  almpl*  iwltch* 
board  with  ••oondary  dialing  behind  the 
board  and  dlr*ot  Unas  for  outgoing  oalls  on 
all  or  as  many  telephoats  es  th*  eustomer 
wlshsd  at  a  oo*t  of  b*tw**n  STS  and  eiM  par 
month  i**«  to  th*  oustoia*r.  Zn  other  words, 
B*ll  told  th*  customer  th*  only  solutloa  to 
th*lr  oommunleation  r*quir«m*nt  was  a  7M 
when  la  fsot,  this  wss  not  the  ease  end  the 
766  oost  th*  oustom*r  ooaslderably  more 
than  •qulval*nt  Bell  faeUtU*s.  Naturally 
w*  f*«i  that  a  far  supwlor  ]ob  eould  have 
b*«a  don*  by  th*  ua*  of  slmpl*  t*l*phoA* 
company  twltohboards  and  Tsrryplione  or 
other  privet*  Internal  eommualoatloa  sy*< 
t*ms. 

Thr**  ipeelAo  inttane**  of  Ihta  praeUe* 
involv*  th*  Oomm*roial  Bank  of  Park*r*« 
bun,  Parkersburg.  W.  Vs.;  James  K.  Matthew 
Oo,,  headquarter*  building.  W.  Ubarty  Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Air  ItedueUoa  Oo.. 
Parkway  Otto*  Bulldlni,  Qreea  Tre*  OAee 
0*at*r,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A*  you  probably  are 
awar*.  In  Panaiylvania  th*  TN  swltehboard 
Is  Initalled  on  »  l^year  eontraet  with  »  MOO 
IniUllftUon  ehari*.  but  In  West  Virginia,  II 
U  lA*tall*d  on  a  S-y*ar  eontraet  with  a  11,000 
eharg*.  pavabl*  |loo  per  year. 

Ust  week  we  were  MCClai  on  •  n*w  hulM- 
Ing  under  eonstrueilon  In  OI*ve)an«,  Ohio, 
anfl  Blaaaed  to  install  our  wires  in  ihe  ecm- 
munloetlea  eonCuii,  Ohio  B*ll  lel«  the  evM* 
iom*r  Ihftt  thty  eeuli  net  hsve  any  ether 
wire*  In  the  oommunleation  oonduli.  eseepl 
i*l*phon*  eompany  wire*  and  that  it  they 
did  inauil  ether  wires,  th*  telephone  eem- 
pany  would  no  longer  Msum*  reepoaslblUty 
for  service  snd  th*  euttosKer  would  hsve  to 
pay  tor  all  **rvio*  required  on  his  telephone 
•ytiMn  and  that  thi*  ii  what  their  terlfft 
provld*d.  I  hav*  a  eall  in  for  our  Olavelaad 
*ai**  manager  to  §•%  th*  nam*  of  the  eem- 
pany  and  th*  nam*  of  th*  Bell  repreeenu* 
Uv*.  w*  are  alae  attee&pUng  to  get  B*ll  to 
put  thu  la  wriung  and  we  will  let  a  copy 
of  th*  tariff.  If  any  esists.  If  t  have  this 
Informauoa  by  tomorrow,  I  wlU  send  this 
to  you  by  **parat*  cover. 

In  going  through  my  &)•*,  I  find  Z  have 
accumulated  a  number  of  new  violations  of 
th*  oonsent  d*ore*,  Ineluding  an  Intaresting 
on*  In  NorfoUc.  Va.,  at  Norfolk  Motors,  whare 
C.  *  p.  of  VlrginU  has  installed  six  tale- 
phones  that  are  not  connected  in  any  man- 
ner to  the  outalde  telephone  system,  but  are 
uaed  strictly  for  Internal  use— in  other 
words.  It  is  an  internal  communication  sys- 
tem. We  do  not  have  the  exact  price  being 
charged  the  ciistomer,  but  beUeve  It  to  be 
between  SIO  and  SIS  per  month. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  don't  hesitate  to  caU.  We  are  willing 
to  bring  all  of  our  files  on  Bell's  method  of 
operation  and  as  many  witnesses  as  neces- 
sary to  Washington  to  testify  at  any  Ume. 

IncidentaUy,  whUe  we  have  succeeded 
gradually  in  cracking  the  leased  line  barrier 
you  will  no  doubt  recall  the  tariff,  as  fUed  by 
BeU  in  various  States  where  they  have  med 
tariffs  on  leased  lines,  limit  the  provision 
of  these  leased  lines  to  two  or  more  nooooo- 
tingent  properties  owned  or  uaed  by  ths  same 
customN*.  There  is  no  l*gitimata  rosson  for 
this  limitation  since  BeU  thamaelv**  provkia 
(^-premises    extensions    between    dlfferenS 
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■obMrlbfln  an  tiM  Ubm.  We  raeently  had  a 
castooMr  Imt*  In  BarrMtarv.  ▼alley  Itana- 
porUtton.  a  ptfaUe  vtUlty  (a  bua  eompany) 
nquMt  firem  Pwoayl^mala  Btfl  TWephoiM  a 
iMMd  Ub*  to  b*  uMd  to  coiUMet  t«ro  Tanr- 
piMMM  ijrtami  mn  at  yauay  Ttanaportatlcm 
and  the  otlMr  at  Valley  Balee  *  Serrlee.  a 
truck  dealerdilp  owned  by  the  lame  people, 
but  admittedly  a  aaparate  oorporation,  lo- 
cated about  QBe>half  mile  away.  This 
request  was  refused  by  the  telephone  com- 
pany on  the  grounds  the  tariff  only  per- 
mitted tbe  provision  ot  leased  lines  as  men- 
tioned above  betwara  remote  pranlsee  of  the 
same  subaerlber.  We  are  presently  oonduct- 
Inf  a  survey  among  our  salce  personnel  to 
establish  whether  a  need  tor  the  aenrlce  exists 
and  IX  It  does,  we  oontamplate  beginning  a 
campaign  to  have  these  tariffs  changed. 

That  iiii  nis  to  be  all  my  thoughts  for  the 
moment. 

Good  luA. 
Begards, 

H.'1C  Batok. 
Secretary  end  Chief  Counsel. 

PKITATB  OOaaCTTMXCATIONB 

A880CIATI0K.   iMC. 

Mew  York.  W.Y.,  March  1. 1961. 

Mr.  AL,BatT  S.  XiKVSMBOM, 

President,    Detroit    CommuniccMons    Corp., 
Detroit.  Mich. 

DSAB  BCa.  Levknbom:  I  am  very  sorry  for 
the  delay  In  answering  yours  of  February  11. 

The  first  Instance  with  liiichigan  Type- 
setting— It  should  be  determined  first  if  the 
dial  system  Installed  by  Michigan  Bell  is 
entirely  free  of  outside  connections.  If  so, 
this  la  a  violation.  If  it  has  outside  con- 
nection and  can  dial  out  on  "9,"  thiB  can  be 
cozmected  to  a  inriTately  owned  paging  sys- 
tem.   This  is  not  a  violation. 

The  paging  system  at  Pfeiffer  Brewing  Is 
a  definite  violation  and  we  have  forwarded 
your  letter  to  our  attorney  who  will  forward 
it  along  with  other  complaints  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

We  are  presently  annoying  the  life  out  of 
the  Justice  Department  with  a  letter  cam- 
paign via  the  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and 
Justice,  In  reply,  has  admitted  that  they  are 
now  maUng  an  investigation  of  why  Bell 
bas  not  pulled  out  on  January  24. 

I  think  the  answer  is  a  stopgap  until  the 
new  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  Is  finally 
confirmed. 

You  asked  for  an  application  which  Is  en- 
closed, together  with  an  invoice  for  your 
business  records. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  Welcome  you  to  PCA 
and  anytime  3rou  are  In  New  York,  please 
phone  me.  ^ 

Sincerely, 


ment.  by  oonneetlng  to  the  privately  owned 
Bjstem.  Tariff  for  this  aervlce.  apparentw 
on  file  with  the  lllchlgan  Puhllo  Servlo^ 
Oommlaslon.  Is  $15  per  month. 

The  second  Instance  la  a  continuing  vlolal 
tion  at  the  Pfeiffer  Brewing  Co.,  also  a 
Detroit  firm.  Here,  a  volee  paging  ayateia|. 
operated  by  the  switchboard  operator  contlnf 
uea  to  be  leased  and  maintained  by  the 
Michigan  Bell  aystem.  In  addition.  •» 
autocall  system,  with  access  through  tlie 
public  utility  instrument,  is  also  leased  and 
maintained. 

Of  further  Interest  is  the  fact  that  t» 
neither  case  is  management  of  theee  two 
companies  aware  that  these  services  are  tt 
violation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  con*- 
sent  decree. 

In  pursuing  this  matter  furtber,  I  wouW 
appreciate  being  informed  of  any  step^ 
which  are  contemplated  being  taken. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  thlfe 
matter. 

Very  sinoerely, 

Al^BSST  S.  Lkvknson, 

President. 


DRBOTT  OOUMTTiniCATIONB  Ck>IP., 

Detroit.  Mich..  February  11, 19tl. 
Mr.  CuuDoro  A.  MrKes, 

President,  Private  Communications  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  He-u  York.  S.Y. 

Dkas  Mb.  McKsb:  We  have  recently  en- 
countered two  instances  of  apparent  viola- 
tion of  the  article  V  of  the  consent  decree 
on  the  part  of  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
Co. 

The  first  appears  to  be  an  intent  to  vio- 
late this  decree.  Within  the  Michigan 
Typesetting  Co.,  a  Detroit  firm,  there  Is  now 
Installed  a  private  automatic  exchange. 
leased  from  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  at  standard  monthly  charges.  There  Is 
also  Installed  a  privately  owned  voice  pag- 
ing system,  which  Is  used  by  the  switch- 
board operator  while  she  Is  on  duty  to  locate 
persons,  for  various  purposes.  At  present, 
the  Michigan  BeU  system  has  no  access  to 
voice  paging. 

On  January  90 1  visited  the  premises  of  the 
Michigan  Typesetting  Oo.  and  was  informed 
that  Ml<ailgan  B^  had  offered  to  make  voice 
paging  available  through  the  Bell  instru- 


DETROrr  COMMTTNICATIONS   CORP.. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  February  11,  1961. 
Mr.  CiJVRiNCE  A.  McKee, 
President,  Private  Communications  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dkab  Mr.  McKzk:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  yovir  prompt  reply  to  my  letter  and  for 
your  Interest  In  the  situation  here  in  Miclij- 
gan.     Both  are  very  much  appreciated. 

As  you  requested,  I  am  enclosing  two  copies 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  you  which  explains 
the  two  Instances  of  violation  we  have  eti- 
countered  to  date.  Both  of  these  violatioijs 
were  discovered  in  our  program  of  evaluating 
these  companies'  communications  need$. 
Needless  to  say,  both  of  these  may  have  diratt 
bearing  upon  oxir  ability  to  install  a  privately 
owned  system. 

We  would  appreciate  knowing  of  any  cot^- 
templated  steps,  before.  If  possible,  they  ac- 
tually take  place. 

We  would  also  like  you  to  consider  tb|s 
an  application  for  membership  in  your  as- 
sociation and  we  look  forward  to  many  yeats 
of  mutually  profitable  relationship.  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  submit  a  bill  to  us  cover- 
ing initiation  fee  and  membership? 

Thank  you  again  for  your  prompt  atten- 
tion.   I  trust  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing your  offices  and  meeting  you  personally 
on  my  next  trip  to  New  York. 
Very  sincerely, 

Albert  S.  Levenson, 

President. 

PS. — ^The  name  of  the  other  official  rep^ 
sentative  is  C.  A.  Nutting,  Jr. 
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Tklkphonx  Sales  ft  Service  Co., 

New  York.  N.Y.,  June  15, 19C2.^ 
Mr.  Clarence  McKze, 

President.  Private  Communications  Associk- 
tion.  Senate  Antitrust  Committee,  Otd 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  Mb.  McKxe:  In  reference  to  our  telle- 
phone  conversation  of  June  15,  1962.  I  lifr\. 
happy  to  repeat  the  matters  we  discussed  tie- 
latlve  to  the  present  practices  of  the  Nijw 
York  Telephone  Co. 

On  September  20,  1961,  I  contacted  Mr.  IL. 
DeLallo  of  Plltors,  Inc.,  at  30  Sagamore  Hjll 
Road,  Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  N."jr., 
to  discuss  intercommunications  for  thrtlr 
contemplated  new  plant  In  Commack,  Lotig 
Island,  N.Y.  He  referred  me  to  his  assist- 
ant, Mr.  J.  Carlln,  with  whom  I  subeequenlily 
initiated  preliminary  studies  of  their  Re- 
quirements. 

At  later  dates,  my  associate,  Mr.  A.  Csh- 
non,  and  I  met  with  Messrs.  Asplnwall  (prei(l- 
dent  of  Plltors,  Inc.),  Carlln,  and  DeltcUes 
(comptroller)  for  final  discussions  of  ohr 
proposal.  On  Bfarch  4,  1963,  we  \ 
awarded   a  contract  for   a  Private  Intafbr 


Communication  System  as  evidenced  by  ex- 
hibit A. 

Discussions  with  Plltors'  personnel  brought 
the  fact  that  New  York  Telephone  Co.  rep- 
resentatives made  a  traffic  survey  of  Flltors* 
existing  faelUtlee  approximately  in  late  8ep- 
temlier  1961  or  early  in  October  1961.  As  a 
result  of  this  axxrvey,  the  telephone  company 
representative,  Mr.  M.  N.  Shock,  tendered  a 
proposal  to  Mr.  Carlln  dated  November  2. 
1961  (seeexhlblUBandB-1). 

Please  note  that  at  this  time  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  recommended  a  3  posi- 
tion operators  switchboard  and  a  total  of 
20  operating  trunks  plus  S  auxiliary  lines. 
At  this  time,  Flltors  was  operating  with  1ft 
trunks  with  2  auxiliary  lines. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  stress  a  most 
Important  fact:  on  the  dial  system  as  pres- 
ently used  by  Flltors  and  the  various  ones 
proposed  by  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  all  of 
the  trunks  cannot  be  used  two  ways:  le.. 
incoming  and  outgoing.  On  a  pure  manual 
type  system,  trunks  are  automatically  two 
way  since  they  are  operate-  controlled. 

You  will  note  in  exhibit  C  that  in  a  pro- 
posal to  a  prospective  customer,  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 26  percent  fewer  trunks  are  required 
on  a  manual  type  system  in  comparison  to 
a  dial  system.  This  is  a  result  of  more 
efficient  use  of  trunks  (two  way  versus  one 
way) . 

Curiously  enough,  some  time  after  March 
12.  1963,  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  sub- 
mitted another  proposal  (exhibit  D). 

Without  any  additional  surveys  having 
been  made,  they  now  stated  that  Flltors 
could  operate  with  only  12  trunks  and  a  one- 
position  operators'  switchboard.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  was 
now  aware  that  we  either  had  an  order  or 
that  they  had  competition.  To  further  ex- 
amine this  proposal,  we  find  that  they  bad 
reduced  the  switchboard  so  that  at  least  15 
extension  users  now  had  no  way  of  accept- 
ing incoming  calls. 

It  should  also  be  noted  at  this  time  that 
representatives  of  Flltors  stated  that  only 
40  or  a  maximum  of  45  extension  users  had 
a  requirement  for  either  initiating  or  re- 
ceiving outside  calls  over  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  facilities. 

At  the  request  of  Flltors,  we  prepared  an 
analysis  of  exhibit  D  as  answered  in  our  let- 
ter of  AprU  2,  1962  (exhibit  E) .  Each  Item 
should  be  examined,  one  by  one,  to  see  the 
inaccuracies.  At  a  later  meeting  with  Flltors 
personnel,  our  analysl»  was  scsepted  in  its 
entirety,  and  Mr.  Deitches,  of  Flltors.  made  a 
remark  to  the  effect  that  New  York  Tele- 
phone accountants  who  might  have  pre- 
pared this  analysis  were  obviously  Inaccurate. 
In  the  event  that  their  present  tariffs  are 
based  on  such  accounting  procedures,  then 
they  should  be  investigated  without  delay. 

Some  time  after  exhibit  D  had  been  de- 
livered to  Flltors,  Inc.,  Mr.  Romo  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  and  two  of  his  asso- 
ciates, met  with  Mr.  DelAllo  of  Filters  and 
stated  that  if  they  went  private  with  a 
manual  system  for  common- carrier  service, 
they  would  need  a  two-posltlon  switchboard 
with  at  least  two  operators.  We  immediately 
received  a  call  from  Flltors  to  meet  with 
them  to  discuss  cancellation  of  our  order. 
Mr.  A.  Cannon  and  I  met  with  Mr.  Carlln 
and  Mr.  Deitches  of  Filters,  along  with  Mr. 
Romo  and  his  superior  from  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.,  at  the  offices  of  PHtors.  Inc. 
Mr.  Carlln  had  a  tape  recorder  set  up  to 
transcribe  the  meeting,  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  seciu-e  a  copy  as  yet. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Romo  and  his  asso- 
ciate made  many  untrue  statements  and 
other  statements  which  we  believe  to  be  un- 
true. 

1.  "The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  in  the 
New  York  metroixjlltan  area  always  fur- 
nishes their  subscribers  with  the  latest 
equipment  available."  For  the  veracity  of 
this  statement,  all  one  has  to  do  Is  visit  the 
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Hotel  Mew  Yorker  in  New  York  City  and  they 
will  find  that  almost  all,  if  not  all.  guest- 
rooms are  equipped  with  No.  200  style  tele- 
phone instruments.  These  instruments  were 
Buperaeded  with  the  No.  SOD  atyle  prior  to 
1941  and  the  No.  800  atyle  was  then  super- 
seded by  the  No.  600  atyle  now  In  use  sines 
1946  or  earlier. 

Recently,  In  our  own  office,  when  we 
changed  our  New  York  telephone  system,  we 
were  furnished  No.  6S0  type  instruments 
which  are  a  halfbreed,  in  that  they  are 
piece  parts  of  the  old  No.  800  style  enclosed 
In  a  facsimile  No.  600  style  case  with  a  new 
handset  handle. 

If  more  documentation  is  required  for  these 
type  examples,  we  will  be  happy  to  furnish 
same. 

2.  In  answer  to  a  question  addressed  to 
Mr.  Bomo  regarding  the  basis  for  the  state- 
ment that  two  operators  would  be  necessary 
if  Flltors  took  a  private  system  with  a  manual 
Bell  System,  he  stated  that  It  was  based  on 
their  latest  survey  (taken  in  the  fall  of  1961 ) . 
It  was  then  asked,  "How  many  Incoming  calls 
were  there  during  the  busiest  period?" 

Answer:  "28  Incoming  calls."  This  aver- 
ages out  to  less  than  one  Incoming  call  every 
2  minutes. 

Question:  "How  many  times  was  there  an 
all-busy  condition  on  the  outgoing  dial 
trunks  and  how  many  direct  outgoing  calls 
during  the  busiest  period?" 

Answer:   "We  did  not  tally  this." 

Question :  "How  many  Interconununlcatlon 
calls  were  made  during  the  busiest  period?" 

Answer:  "We  did  not  tally  this." 

In  spite  of  this,  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.  representative  Insisted  that  the  traffic 
showed  that  a  manual  system  would  require 
two  operators. 

At  this  time.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
survey  was  done  visually  and  not  with  the 
appropriate  meters  that  most  operating  tele- 
phone companies  employ  to  take  accurate 
surveys.  It  has  been  learned  that  a  subse- 
quent survey  was  taken;  again,  visual  only, 
without  meters  as  normally  employed  for  ac- 
curacy. It  is  our  contention  that  such  sur- 
veys are  of  no  value  and  can  be  altered  with- 
out any  method  of  checking  for  accuracy. 
The  implication  was  made  that  since  we  (Mr. 
Romo  and  his  superior)  are  "BeU"  we  must 
be  right  since  we  are  bigger. 

It  was  further  stated  that  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  gives  all  their  subscribers 
same-day  maintenance  service  (except,  of 
course,  for  disasters) .  This  is  untrue  as  can 
be  documented  by  service  reports  on  my  own 
personal  home  telephone  last  fall.  On  a 
Saturday  morning  a  friend  attempted  to  call 
me:  the  line  was  reported  as  nonworklng. 
My  friend  called  repair  service  for  me  as  he 
felt  that  I  was  unaware  of  the  condition. 
Repair  service  said  that  they  would  take  care 
of  it  right  away.  At  11  pjn.  that  same  eve- 
ning, the  telephone  was  still  inoperative  and 
my  friend  had  to  drive  to  my  home  In  order 
to  get  In  touch  with  me.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, I  reported  the  trouble  again  from  a  pay 
telephone;  ser%lce  was  promised  for  the  same 
day.  Service  was  not  restored  on  my  tele- 
phone until  4  days  later,  Thursday. 

In  view  of  the  untruths  concerning  service 
and  the  latest  equipment  that  are  being 
made  to  the  public,  I  believe  that  public 
retractions  in  all  New  York  newspapers 
should  appear  without  delay  so  that  the 
public  Is  aware  of  the  unethical  practice  as 
stated. 

The  completely  unfair  competitive  edge 
given  to  the  3ell  System  over  the  private 
communication  industry  as  granted  by  pub- 
lic tariffs  must  be  stopped.  I  refer  to  the  use 
of  unfair  InsttUlatlon  costs  for  installation 
and /or  relocation  of  telephone  instruments 
and  related  equipment.  The  representatives 
of  the  Bell  System  will  state  In  their  pres- 
entations that  they  charge  less  than  those  of 
us  in  competition  with  them  for  Installation 
and/or  moves  and  changes.  For  example; 
In  the  State  ol  New  York,  to  install  or  move 


a  telephone  Instrument,  the  charge  la  only 
13.78.  whether  It  be  a  buslnem  or  residential 
telephone.  If  you  were  to  e«amlne  any  time 
sheet  records  for  this.  It  would  beeome  qulto 
obvious  how  ridiculous  theee  eharges  are  In 
relation  to  their  true  ooata. 

On  June  IS,  1963,  the  writer  spoke  with  a 
Mr.  Laary  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Oo., 
in  New  York  City  via  telephone.  In  answer 
to  my  question  regarding  number  of  instru- 
ments m  use  In  ths  State,  he  replied;  "As 
of  the  close  of  1961  there  were  1.861,000  resi- 
dential extensions,  6,100,000  business  lines 
(this  Is  trunks  only,  but  many  more  actual 
extensions),  and  1,530.000  other  (hospitals, 
schools,  hotels)."  Anyone  remotely  ac- 
quainted with  the  Industry  knows  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  moves  and  Installations 
fall  In  the  business  category.  For  Instance, 
when  was  the  last  time  you  had  a  telephone 
moved?  Consequently,  we  residential  sub- 
scribers are  underwriting  theee  apparent 
losses  by  paying  higher  rates  for  service. 
We  pay  two  ways :  higher  rates  and  subsidize 
our  competition. 

With  the  advent  of  Centrex  in  New  York 
City  we  will  be  asked  to  subsidise  o\u'  compe- 
tition again.  Since  the  Bell  System  will  be 
renting  space  to  house  their  equipment, 
whether  it  Is  10  or  100  percent  used,  all  non- 
users  ol  Centrex  will  be  paying  for  those 
that  do. 

To  cite  a  comparison  all  we  have  to  do 
is  examine  costs  of  Installation  of  dial  equip- 
ment at  Flltors,  Inc.  Since  our  dial  equip- 
ment has  outside  trunking  facilities,  it 
should  be  less  expensive.  Since  we  both  have 
to  use  union  labor,  hourly  costs  would  be 
comparable.  Yet,  our  cost  to  Flltors,  Inc.. 
will  exceed  New  York  Telephone's,  and  our 
net  profit  Is  less  than  New  York  Telephone's. 

Our  cost  (labor  and  construction  ma- 
terial) :  84,800. 

New  York  Telephone  Co.  cost  (exhibit  D)  : 
81,621.25. 

The  conclusion  should  be  quite  obvio\is 
that  Bell  tactics  where  competition  is  con- 
cerned remains  unchanged,  only  the  method. 
I  quote  from  the  "Story  of  Independent  Te- 
lephony." by  Harry  B.  MacMeal  published  by 
the  Independent  Pioneer  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, page  63:  "In  Norwalk,  Ohio,  the  Central 
Union  (Bell)  cut  lt£  rates  to  81  a  year.  The 
Independent  Harrison  Co.  had  rates  of  830 
for  business  telephones  and  818  for  house 
instruments.  The  Central  Union  slashed  its 
prices  to  818  and  812  and  then  to  81." 

You  can  rest  assured  that  other  Bell  sub- 
scribers were  even  then  subsldixing  the 
losses  Incurred  by  Central  Union.  Oux^ 
learned  representatives  in  Washington  could 
learn  much  of  Bell  practices  by  the  reading 
of  the  history  of  Intrigue. 

To  show  further  their  Intimidation  of  sub- 
scribers, I  cite  a  recent  case:  Public  Juniper 
Corp.,  Oakdale,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

At  our  request,  the  ctistomer  Installed  a 
%-inch  conduit  to  accommodate  our  cable 
(14  conductor)  and  necessary  lines  for  their 
Bell  Instruments.  When  It  came  time  to  in- 
stall our  lines,  the  New  York  Telephone  Oo, 
had  Jammed  the  conduit  with  a  25-palr  cable. 
This  cable  Is  more  than  would  ever  be  re- 
quired In  the  event  the  customer  had  put  In 
a  six  button  key  telephone  with  five  lines 
and  lights,  etc.  At  the  very  n>oet,  they 
would  only  require  an  11 -pair  cable.  The 
customer  had  the  Bell  man  come  out  to  dis- 
cuss the  Jamming  and  they  refused  to  pull 
out  the  cable  or  permit  us  the  usage  of  xin- 
neoessary  pairs.  As  a  result,  the  customer 
ran  a  trench  for  us  so  that  he  could  be  in 
immediate  service  rather  than  wait  for  the 
settling  of  the  dispute. 

To  Just  elaborate  on  the  subsldatlon  of 
labor,  let  us  compare  the  breakdown  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  charges  of  Installation 
per  exhibit  B,  81.621.25.  Since  we  only  have 
the  New  York  Telephone  Oo.'s  "Preloading 
of  Installation  orders  by  labor  tinlts"  for 
installation  of  telephone  instruments,  this 


wUl  only  oover  that  iihaae  of  the  coat:  M 
eztenslona.  ISS6.25  or  IS.T8  each. 

Aoeordlng  to  their  "preloading  labor"  fae- 
tor.  the  aUovrable  time  fOr  an  extension  la 
3M  hours  and  aoeording  to  the  l»tast  In- 
formation available.  Installer's  i««w»«»«"«w  nto 
is  IS  .37  per  hour,  which  doea  not  Include 
company  fringe  benefits  and/or  oompany 
overhead.  Without  these  latter  Items,  we 
now  have  an  actual  oost  ot  88j60  per  ex- 
tension plus  fringe  benefits,  overhead,  and 
all  construction  materials  (wire,  drive  rings, 
ete.).  Who  then  Is  payixig  tor  the  differ- 
ence between  the  chargeable  ISUilS  and  the 
actual  oost  of  8921?  Again.  thU  Is  before 
the  other  true  oosrts  are  added.  The  an- 
swer ts  simple,  yet  the  unfair  competitive 
advantage  given  over  oompetttlon  is  dis- 
astrous. 

It  is  our  sincere  ht^M  that  our  eongrea- 
sional  Investigators  will  correct  these  com- 
petitive evils  so  that  we  may  have  a  true 
competitive  economy  and  not  one  of  sub- 
sldatlon. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Bdoas  Zimont. 


PRIVATX  COICICTTNICATIONS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y..  October  24. 1961. 
Re  Installation  of  intercommunication  equip- 
ment, Bayonne,  Hudson  County,  N  J. 
Mr.  James  M.  Mn.LER, 

Assistant  Solicitor,  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Gentlxmkn:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  September  13,  clarifying  the 
application  of  the  Davls-Baoon  Act  as  it  ap- 
plies to  tlic  installation  of  intercommunica- 
tion equipment. 

Perhaps  the  problem  raised  in  our  original 
letter  might  be  more  clearly  understood  If 
the  phrase  "in  construction"  were  clearly  de- 
fined as  regards  the  installation  of  an  Inter- 
coaununlcatton  system. 

For  example,  one  of  our  member  companies 
is  a  full-time  authorized  distributor  of  a 
particular  brand  of  communication  equip- 
ment. This  company  maintains  a  full-time 
force  of  Installation  and  servicemen  on  the 
payroll  year  around.  They  have  installed 
numerous  similar  intercommunication  sys- 
tems for  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  without  such  work  having  been 
Interpreted  as  "construction  work."  Such 
work  is  done  in  a  similar  manner  and  price 
.quotations  are  based  on  the  same  formulas 
for  private  industry. 

Perhaps  further  light  might  be  reflected  on 
this  problem  If  consideration  is  given  to  the 
differences  between  an  intercom  Installer 
and  an  electrician.  For  example,  very  little 
of  the  intercom  installer's  work  is  concerned 
with  conduit,  none  of  It  is  concerned  with 
high  voltage  installation.  It  Is  not  as  hazard- 
ous and  in  many  respects  the  working  con- 
ditions In  the  field  are  probably  better. 
Perhaps  a  new  classification  should  be  eBtat>- 
lished  and  a  proper  rate  based  on  prevailing 
rates?  In  this  case,  theee  rates  would,  we 
imagine,  be  comparable  to  thoee  paid  by  the 
telephone  company  and  other  peoi>le  engaged 
in  installntlon  of  equipment  similar  to  that 
of  our  member  company. 

However,  if  an  installation  of  an  Inter- 
communication system  Is  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral building  contract  for  a  construction  of 
a  new  building.  Its  expansion  or  a  major 
renovation,  then  such  Installation  must  be 
done  by  electricians  in  the  employ  of  the 
electrical  contractor.  In  this  case,  the  price 
quotations  are,  of  course,  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent basis  and  the  member  company's  in- 
stallation personnel  can  only  provide  super- 
vision since  their  personnel  are  not  union 
electricians. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  the  In- 
stallation of  an  interoommxmicatlon  aystem 
in  an  existing  building  unaccompanied  by 
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aay  otbar  work  alMyald  b*  deflnMl 
perf  oniMd  la  eonfltruetlcm. 

By  Its  voy  natur*.  the  eonatruetloii  Indus- 
try rellM  on  vartoos  tnOm  wbo  are  hired 
by  til*  day  or  v«*k.  vary  Um  at  rach  workcn 
•njoylng  tha  Mcurlty  and  steady  Inoome  at  a 
yearronnd.  STeryday  Job.  Under  these  dr- 
oumstanees.  It  would  appear  that  the  TJM. 
taxpayer  Is  footing  the  bill  unnecessarily 
for  a  higher  cost  at  Installation  than  nec- 


If .  In  your  apinlaa,  there  Is  some  poeslbll- 
ity  of  clarifying  and  defining  this  subject 
along  the  lines  mentioned  In  this  letter, 
please  let  me  know  and  I  will  be  glad  to  put 
you  In  touch  with  the  particular  member 
con^MOiy  conoemed  who  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  rtlsrusB  In  detail  a  concrete  example 
which  brought  this  problem  to  light. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courteous 
Interest. 

Very  truly  yoiirs, 

CUiaKMCB  A.  IfcBlKS, 

President. 

OULMK  Waltzb  St  Sons,  Inc. 
Netoark,  NJ..  October  10, 1961. 
Re     Installation     at     Intercommunication 
equipment,   Bayonne.   Hudson   Cotmty, 
M.J. 
Mr.  JAnas  If.  Mnj.xB. 

Assistant  Solicitor,  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Washington, 
D.C. 

OxKTiaaam:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  September  13,  clarifying  the 
application  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  as  It 
applies  to  the  Installation  of  Intercommuni- 
cation equipment. 

Perhaps  the  problem  raised  in  our  original 
letter  might  be  mcoe  clearly  imderstood  if 
the  phrase  "In  construction"  were  clearly  de- 
fined as  regards  the  Installation  of  an  Inter- 
communication system. 

'War  example,  one  of  otir  member  com- 
panies Is  a  full-time  authorised  distributor 
of  a  particular  brand  of  commimlcatlon 
equipment.  This  company  maintains  a  nui- 
tlme  force  of  installation  and  service  men  on 
the  payroll  year  around.  They  have  Installed 
numerous  similar  Intercommiinlcatlon  sys- 
tems for  various  branches  of  the  Federal 
Ciovemment  without  such  work  having  been 
Interpretated  as  "construction  work."  Such 
work  is  done  In  a  similar  manner  and  price 
quotations  are  based  on  the  same  formulas 
for  private  Industry. 

Perhaps  further  light  might  be  reflected 
on  this  problem  If  consideration  Is  given  to 
the  differences  between  an  intercom  Installer 
and  an  electrician.  For  example,  very  little 
of  the  Intercom  Installer's  work  Is  concerned 
with  conduit,  none  of  It  Is  concerned  with 
high  voltage  installation.  It  Is  not  as  hazard- 
ous and  In  many  respects  the  working  condi- 
tions In  the  field  are  probably  better. 
Perhaps  a  new  classification  should  be  estab- 
lished and  a  Tptaptt  rate  based  on  prevailing 
rates?  In  this  case,  these  rates  would,  we 
Imagine,  be  comparable  to  tboae  paid  by  the 
telephone  company  and  other  people  en- 
gaged In  Installation  of  eqiUpment  similar  to 
that  of  our  member  ccxnpany. 

However.  If  an  Installation  of  an  Inter- 
oommunlcatlon  system  Is  a  part  of  a  general 
building  contract  for  a  construction  of  a  new 
biilldlng.  Its  expansion  or  a  maj<»r  renova- 
tion, then  such  Installation  must  be  done  by 
electricians  In  the  employ  of  the  electrical 
contractor.  In  this  case,  the  price  quota- 
ti<ms  are.  of  course,  on  an  entirely  different 
basis  and  the  member  company's  Installation 
personnel  can  only  provide  supervision  since 
their  personnel  are  not  union  electricians. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  the  In- 
stallation of  an  Intercommunication  system 
In  an  existing  building  tmaccompcuiled  by 
any  other  work  should  be  defined  as  work 
performed  "In  construction." 

By  its  vary  nature,  the  construction  in- 
dustry relies  on  various  trades  who  are  hired 


by  the  day  or  week,  very  few  of  such  workeffi 
enjoying  the  security  and  steady  Inoome  ^ 
a  year  around,  everyday  Job.  Under  thelfe 
circumstances.  It  would  sppear  that  the  U4i. 
tazpayor  Is  footing  the  bill  unnecessarily 
for  a  higher  cost  of  Installation  than  necesl- 
sary. 

If,  In  your  opinion,  there  is  some  posslf 
blllty  of  clarifying  and  defining  this  subject 
along  the  lines  mentioned  in  this  letteit, 
please  let  me  know  and  I  will  be  glad  to  put 
you  In  touch  with  the  particular  member 
oompcmy  concerned  who  will  be  In  a  posltlaa 
to  discuss  in  detail  a  concrete  exampl^ 
which  brought  this  inoblem  to  light. 

Thank  you  very  much  few  your  courteo\}> 
Interest. 

Very  truly  yoxirs. 


Clabk  Waltkr  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Newark,  NJ.,  October  10. 1961. 
Mr.  CXarknce  a.  McKzx, 
McKee  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Deab  CI.ABZNCX:  You  forwarded  to  me  ft 
copy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  let- 
ter of  September  13,  regarding  Davl8-Bacc«i 
Act  application  In  an  intercommunication 
installation  in  the  naval  supply  depot  1^ 
Bayonne. 

Enclosed  is  a  draft  of  a  suggested  reply  tb 
this  letter  which  might  bring  out  anothtt- 
angle  and  offer  some  poeslbUlty  of  relief. 

Naturally,   I   appreciate   very   much   yout 
interest  in  this  case  and  hope  that  we  ca^ 
solve  it  to  the  benefit  of  our  industry. 
Best  regards. 

Clahk  Walter,  Jr. 
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Terbtphonx  Cokp., 

January  17.  1962 
John  S.  James,  Esq., 
Antitrust  Division, 
Department  of  Justice, 
W<ishington,  D.C. 

DxAB  BfB.  JAicxs:  Here  is  what  I  believe 
be  a  rather  flagrant  example  of  the  sort  ctf 
conduct  we  have  come  to  expect  from  Southi- 
westem  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and,  which  I  bef 
lleve  to  be  violative  of  the  antitriist  lawM. 
The  background: 

On  July  31,  1961,  we  obtained  the  triiil 
Installation  contract  from  Westfall  Gti^ 
Truck,  Inc.,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Inatallai- 
tlon  of  this  system  was  completed  ctt^ 
August  11,  1961,  and  the  cxistomer  agreed  tO 
keep  the  system  in  September  on  our  standi- 
ard  rental  agreement  for  a  term  of  3p 
months.  The  principals  of  this  corporation 
have  another  truck  dealership  in  Excelsicr 
Springs,  Mo.,  Clay  Coimty  Motors,  and  oh 
August  25,  we  obtained  a  trial  rental  agre«- 
ment  for  that  biisiness,  provided  we  wete 
able  to  connect  It  with  Westfall  OMC  1^ 
Kansas  City.  Ever  since  that  time  we  havfe 
been  endeavoring  to  secure  a  leased  line 
from  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Ok). 
Despairing  of  this,  we  recently  began  nego- 
tiations with  Western  Union  for  a  private 
voice  circuit  to  connect,  these  two  systemfl; 
however,  in  the  meantime.  Southwestern 
Bell  has  put  pressure  on  the  customer  and 
as  a  result,  I  today  received  a  memorandum 
from  our  representative  in  a  Kansas  City,  oiift- 
llnlng  the  history  of  the  problem  and  a  re|- 
quest  that  the  Clay  County  Motors  order  be 
canceled.  You  will  note  about  two-thlrfl^ 
of  the  way  through  the  first  paragraph  Of 
the  memorandum,  copy  of  which  is  ab- 
tached.  Southwestern  Bell  sent  a  member  Ojt 
their  purchasing  department  to  dlscu^ 
their  lists  of  new  trucks  they  Intended  tf> 
purchase  this  year  with  our  customs^. 
D\irlng  this  visit,  he  casually  mentioned 
they  were  refusing  the  leased  line  requestw. 
Our  customer  is  anything  but  stupid  and 
he  Immediately  got  the  point.  As  is  evi- 
denced by  the  statements  they  made  to  ootr 
representative,  they  recognize  this  is  black- 
mail, puie  and  simple.     For  your  Informat 


tlon,  as  mentioned  above.  I  am  *twin«tT^g 
photostatic  copies  of  our  sales  representa- 
tive's memorandum,  together  with  copies  of 
a  letter  written  by  Southwestern  Bell's 
general  manager  to  the  Missouri  Public 
Service  Commission  to  our  customer  in 
which  the  Southwestern  Bell  letter  was  en- 
cloaed.  You  will  note  that  nowhere  In  the 
Southwestern  Bell  letter  to  Missouri  Public 
Service  Commission  do  they  Indicate  they 
had  satisfied  the  customer.  They  hint  at  it, 
but  that  Is  a  damn  lie. 

I  would  appreciate  your  adding  this  to 
your  list  of  complaints  and,  incidentally, 
what,  if  any,  progress  is  being  made  and  are 
you  in  a  position  to  forecast  whether  any 
action  win  be  taken. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  M.  Eaton, 
Secretary  and  Chief  Counsel. 


Tklx-Noric  Cokp., 
Woodside,  N.Y.,  December  8, 1961. 
Mr.  Clarence    McKex, 
Private  Communications  Association, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Deas  Clarence:  During  the  last  meeting 
you  asked  me  to  give  you  the  name  of  the 
apartment  bouse  on  which  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  is  bidding. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  wrote  to  the 
builders.  Until  now  they  have  at  least 
charged  for  some  installation  and  now  they 
are  even  going  to  p>ay. 

It  is  a  350-line  dial  system  under  consid- 
eration and  I  assiune  other  members  of  the 
association  are  also  bidding  on  the  project. 

I  thought  this  would  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BXRND   OLAI788. 
Project  Engineer. 


September  6,  1961. 
Mr.  Bernard  Spttzer, 
200  Central  Park  South,  Inc. 
New  York  City,  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Sfttzzr:  I  wish  to  confirm  dis- 
cussions between  you  and  Mr.  Azarik  of 
this  company  with  respect  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  communications  services  and  facili- 
ties for  the  apartment  building  which  you 
are  planning  to  construct  at  200  Central 
Park  South. 

It  is  our  observation  that  more  and  more 
occupants  of  apartment  buildings  require 
multiple  telephone  installations.  In  order 
to  minimize  installations  of  exposed  wires 
or  cables  in  apartments,  this  company  has 
arranged  to  furnish,  on  a  trial  basis,  special 
cable  which  will  be  placed  on  the  floor  of 
each  apartment  prior  to  the  time  the  con- 
crete flooring  Is  povired. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  telephone 
cables  will  be  looped  through  the  telephone 
portion  of  the  dual  wall  outlet  boxes  in 
which  the  electric  cables  are  to  be  termi- 
nated. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  agrees  to 
furnish  all  of  the  telephone  cables  without 
Charge  to  your  company  or  Its  contractor. 
This  company  will  retain  ownership  of  all 
telephone  cables  but  there  shall  be  no  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  this  company  to  re- 
move the  cables  when  their  use  shall  have 
been  permanently  discontinued.  It  Is  agreed 
that  upon  discontinuance  of  such  use  by 
this  company,  the  cables  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  building. 

Your  company  wovild  be  responsible  for 
the  laying  of  the  cables  in  the  floors,  the  in- 
stallation of  the  dual  wall  outlet  boxes,  and 
the  looping  of  the  telephone  cables  through 
the  boxes.  As  to  each  such  outlet  box,  in- 
stalled by  mutual  agreement  of  oiir  com- 
panies, through  which  cable  has  been  looped 
and  is  found  to  be  In  good  working  order  for 
this  company's  purposes,  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  agrees  to  pay  yovu-  company  $3.76. 
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We  are  glad  tC'  be  able  to  submit  this  pro- 
posal, believing  that  this  cable  system  will 
contribute  slgniilcantly  to  the  attractlveneeB 
of  residential  buildings  and  the  avoidance  of 
telephone  service  interruptions. 

In  order  that  we  may  proceed  with  the 
necessary  planning  for  the  furnishing  of 
the  cable,  will  you  kindly  note  your  agree- 
ment to  this  proposal  by  signing  the  dupli- 
cate copy  of  tbis  letter  in  the  space  pro- 
vided therefor  and  retiu^ing  it  to  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly. 


General  Plant  Manager. 

Privati  Tele-Commxtnicatioms,  Inc.. 

November  8,  1961. 
Re    private    coinmimtcatlons    Installed    by 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Lex  Loxvinoer,  Esq., 

Assistant  Attorney  General.  Antitrust  DiiH- 
sion.  U.S.  D<:partment  of  Justice,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Loivinger:  May  we  bring  the 
following  case  t>  your  attention. 

In  the  summer  of  1961  we  were  called  to 
plan  a  private  communication  system  for  the 
McMaster-Carr  Kupply  Co..  640  West  Lake 
Street.  In  Chicago.  The  requirements  con- 
sisted of  providing  facilities  for  a  niunber  of 
buyers  and  city  desk  clerks,  sitting  at  in- 
dividual desks,  t<i  communicate  with  a  num- 
ber of  stockroom  people.  The  latter  ones 
were  to  hear  the  communication  through  a 
loudspeaker  and  reply,  without  operating  any 
buttons  or  switches,  or  without  lifting  a 
telephone.  The  buyers  and  city  desk  clerks 
should  use  a  telephone  instrument. 

The  system  Is  strictly  for  internal  use  and 
Inventory  control  and  under  no  circum- 
stances vrtll  an  outside  call  be  permitted  to  go 
directly  into  the  stockroom. 

Our  engineers  went  to  work  and  laid  out 
a  system.  Cople:3  of  the  plan,  our  quotation, 
our  trafllc  chart  and  our  print  are  attached. 
We  were  advised  thst  the  system  was  under 
serious  consideration  and  thst  we  had  a  good 
chance  of  obtaining  the  order. 

Yesterday  we  vere  advised  that  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co..  had  designed  a  special 
private  communication  system  for  the  use  of 
the  McMaster-Cirr  Supply  Co.  A  similar 
private  communication  system  had  been  fur- 
nished previously  by  the  telephone  com- 
panies. Inasmuch  as  the  public  utility  will 
provide  this  private  communcatlon  system, 
the  prospective  customer  did  not  want  to 
deal  with  a  private  conununication  concern. 

To  our  knowledge  there  is  no  tariff  for 
such  a  syftem  In  Illinois.  Even  if  there  were 
such  a  tariff  it  appears  strange  that  a  private 
communication  system  and  private  com- 
mtmlcatlon  eq\ilpment  becomes  common 
carrier  equipment  solely  by  the  fact  that  Illi- 
nois Bell  or  any  other  Bell  company  is  ready 
to  supply  it.  W«-  have  a  letter,  dated  July  17, 
1961,  in  our  flle^  from  Mr.  Horace  Moulton. 
general  counsel  of  A.T.  A  T..  copy  of  which 
you  have  In  youi  file,  in  which  he  states  that 
a  system  will  be  supplied  by  the  telephone 
company  If  a  tariff  exists. 

Here  is  a  perf(;ct  example  of  a  strictly  In- 
ternal communication  system  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  te.ephone  company  under  this 
contention,  to  the  loss  of  the  small  business 
and  private  enterprise. 

We  solicit  your  help  and  consideration  in 
this  matter. 

Very  trulj  yours. 

RoNNXT  L.  Harlow. 

August  30,  1961. 
McMastkr-Carr  Supplt  Co., 
Chicago.  III. 
Attention :  Mr.  Ponald  W.  Murphy. 

Gentlemen  :  We  think  you  for  your  inter- 
est in  our  equipment  and  are  pleased  to  sub- 
mit, herevTlth,  our  recommendations  and 
quotations  for  a  Ponex  Intercommunication, 
Tele-Reply  and   sound  distribution  system. 


Functions :  The  basic  funetloDS  of  this  sys- 
tem are  as  follows: 

rONSX  IMTXBCOMMTTNICSTZOir 

I.  Direct  communlcatlan  facilities  between 
11  telephone  Instruments  as  per  the  attached 
Intercom  layout  plan. 

3.  To  call  another  station,  the  handset  Is 
lifted  and  the  button  corresponding  to  the 
name  of  the  party  desired  is  depressed.  The 
button  will  lock  In  place. 

3.  The  ring  key  Is  depressed  and  if  the 
ring  tone  Is  heard,  the  call  is  going  through. 

4.  The  person  being  called,  hearing  the 
buzzer  sound,  lifts  the  handset  to  reply.  No 
switch  operation  necessary. 

6.  Conference  calls  can  be  made  between 
three  or  more  stations. 

6.  All  conversations  are  absolutely  and 
fully  private.  No  calls  can  be  overheard 
accldently. 

7.  When  a  station  being  called  is  busy  with 
another  conversation,  the  next  caller  will  re- 
ceive a  busy  signal  and  cannot  break  in  un- 
til the  first  conversation  Is  completed. 

tele-replt 

8.  Eleven  instruments  will  be  equipped  to 
call  all  or  a  group  of  nine  stockroom  areas 
as  j)er  attached  intercom  layout  plan. 

9.  Fonex  Intercom  unit  selects  the  stock- 
room, tests  for  busy  conditions  and  talks  to 
the  stockroom  area. 

10.  Conversation  Is  controlled  by  a  push- 
button in  the  handset.  No  other  switches  to 
be  operated. 

II.  Stockroom  personnel  does  not  have  to 
operate  any  buttons  or  switches  to  reply. 

12.  Pacing  the  speaker/microphone  and 
talking  in  a  normal  tone  of  voice  transmits 
the  reply  to  the  calling  instr\iment. 

13.  Crisp,  clear,  intelligent  voice  repro- 
duction in  all  stoclETOom  areas. 

14.  Multichannel  operation  permits  con- 
versation between  all  Fonex  Intercom  units 
plus  up  to  three  simultaneous  conversations 
with  three  stockrooms. 

SOUND  DISTRIBUTION 

15.  Microphone  pickup  at  switchboard. 

16.  High  fidelity  sound  distribution  over 
all  loudspeaker  equipped  areas. 

17.  Facility  to  control  volume  of  one 
speaker. 

18.  Available  power  of  40  watts.  Including 
sufficient  reserve  power  for  additional  speak- 
ers 15  later  desired. 

Eqvilpment:  To  meet  these  functions  the 
following  equipment  is  required : 

VONEX   AND    TELX-RXPLT 

Ten  No.  416L1S  director  stations,  one  No. 
423L1S  directs  station,  ten  No.  PT19  Junc- 
tion boxes,  one  No.  PT27  Jvmction  box,  one 
No.  P24  power  supply,  three  No.  LS7A  relay 
units,  three  No.  M102  cunpllfiers,  nine  No. 
2109  spetJier/ microphone:  nine  No.  208 
speaker  transformers,  eleven  No.  PBHS  key 
switches,  eleven  busy  lights. 

SOUND    DISTRIBUTTON 

One  No.  M30S  ampllQer,  one  No.  1246BL 
microphone,  one  No.  1124  switchboard  stand, 
one  No.  11028  footswltch.  one  No.  R1012 
transformer,  twenty-nine  No.  3408A  celling 
speakers,  twenty-nine  No.  3408ABD  mount- 
ing boards,  twenty-nine  No.  208  speaker 
transformers,  one  No.  220  volume  control. 

specifications 

The  director  stations  are  distinctive  In 
styling,  with  cabinets  of  heavy  gaged  steel, 
finished  in  gray,  moss  green,  or  light  beige. 
A  black  plastic  handset  is  cradle  mounted 
at  the  side  of  the  cabinet.  The  buttons  are 
of  clear  incite  illuminating  from  the  rear. 
They  restore  automatically  when  the  hand- 
set Is  replaced  . 

The  No.  1246BL  microphone  is  a  hlgh-fldeU 
ity-low-imp>edance  unit,  equipped  with 
switchboard  stand  and  footswltch.  It  Is 
finished  in  satin  chrome. 


The  No.  MlOa  amplifier  and  Ho.  8408A 
speaker  are  described  on  the  enclo— d  tech- 
nical data  sheets. 

Cost:  The  cost  of  this  syatam  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

rONZX  AND  TELX-RXPLT 

10  No.  415L1S  director  stations  at 

•  126    $1,260.00 

1  No.  423L1S  director  sUUon. 140.00 

10  No.    PT19    Jimction    boxes    at 

•5.20 62.00 

1  No  PT27  Jimction  box 6.  00 

I  No.  P24  power  supply 60.00 

3  No.  LS7A  relay  units  at  •ISO 480. 00 

3  No.  M102  amplifiers  at  •69  JO 308. 60 

9  No.  2109  speakers  at  827 343.00 

9  No.  208  transformers  at  $4.50 40.  50 

11  No.  PBE8  key  switches  at  90 06. 00 

II  Busy  lights  at  ^7.50 83.50 

Cable 870.00 

Installation    060.00 

Total 3.068.50 

BOUND    DISTRIBUTION 

1  No.  M305  ampUfier 154.50 

1  No.  1246BL  microphone 43.  50 

1  No.  1124  switchboard  stand 15.00 

1   No.  11023  footswltch 19.00 

1  No.  R1012  transformer 17.50 

29  No.  340eA  speakers  at  813 J0-.  391. 50 
29  No  3408ABD  moimtlng  Ixiards 

at  •2.S0 T2.60 

29  No.  306  transformers  at  •4J0—  130.  SO 

1  No.  230  volume  control 6. 00 

Cable 45.00 

Installation   __ 860.00 

Total 1.252.60 

eUABANTKE 

The  above  system  Is  unconditionally 
guaranteed  as  to,jnaterlal  and  workmanship 
for  a  period  o(  1  year  from  date  of  In- 
stallation. 

We  hope  to  be  favored  with  your  order  and 
assure  you  of  our  best  service  at  all  times. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RONNET  L.  HAXIX>W. 


SEFTEICBn  27,    1961. 

Mr.  William  V.  Kahler, 

President,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.. 

Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Kahler;  One  of  your  employees 
has  again  taken  It  upon  himself  to  hurt  the 
private  communication  Industry. 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Angus, 
manager  of  Frlden,  Inc.,  at  407  South  Dear- 
born Street,  since  June  with  regard  to  the 
Installation  of  a  private  telephone  system 
in  their  new  space  on  Wacker.  An  appoint- 
ment had  been  arranged  between  Mr.  Angus 
and  one  of  our  field  engineers  for  yesterday. 
September  26. 

The  api>olntment  was  canceled  because  Mr. 
Angus  advi!>ed  that  the  representative  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  had  insisted  not  to  waste 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.'s  time  by  also  seeing 
the  private  communication  Industry  and 
seeking  prices  from  them.  He  miggetted 
that  nothing  good  would  result  from  a  con- 
versation between  Friden  and  the  private 
communication  industry  representatlv*. 

We  feel  constrained  to  express  our  deep 
disappointment  over  this  new  violation  of 
bvislnees  ethics  and  of  the  position  the  tele- 
phone company  maintains  as  a  public  utility. 
We  are  impatient  with  such  actions  and  may 
say  that  apologies  from  the  Illinois  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  and  A.T.  &  T.  do  no  good.  It  Is 
easy  to  say  that  this  is  a  human  error.  Such 
human  errors  must  not  occur. 

It  is  useless  to  ask  that  we  get  in  toiieh 
with  you  should  such  an  oocurranoe  repeat 
Itself.  A  public  utility  must  not  act  >»• 
peatedly  in  a  manner  that  will  luart  tlM  jprt* 
vate  enterprise  system.  ' 
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PlMM  l«t  US  know  how  you  wlab  to  ihto- 
eawl  with  this  aasttar.    Thank  you  tor  your 
Inunedlftt*  sttantton. 
Vary  truly  yours. 

Bomnnr  L.  Haiiow. 

AuousT  36.  IMl. 
Mr.  B.  Pasxsb  SuixiTAif, 
Care  o/  Tetephonp.  C/liooffo,  Itt. 

DBAS  lis.  SuhLXWMx:  "Hie  August  19  Issue 
of  TWephony  Indtided  part  XV  of  an  article 
under  your  byline  entitled  "Ifarketlng 
Kskes  Ifoney."  It  was  most  Interesting  to 
read  your  Tlews.  but  X  wlsli  to  point  out  that 
your  Tiews  contain  a  basio  error.  Tou  say 
that  this  "outside  competition  is  developing 
In  the  field  at  communications."  Hay  I 
point  out  to  you.  Ifr.  Sullivan,  that  private 
communleattona  have  ezlcted  for  many,  many 
years.  Fortunately  for  the  American  public 
private  communications  have  helped  de- 
velop communications  as  a  whole  and  it  does 
not  behoove  the  telephone  company  to  place 
Itself  on  a  pedestal  and  "protect  our  present 
position.'*  In  a  fair  ccanpetltive  situation 
th«  private  communication  industry  would, 
X  am  sure,  be  glad  to  compete.  But  you  must 
remember  that  the  telephone  industry  as  a 
utility  prevents  in  this  country  the  private 
communication  industry  to  connect  to  its 
lines.  Private  Indtistry  therefore  Jealously 
guards  its  rights  In  the  private  communica- 
tions field  and  mxist  employ  its  elforts  to 
prevuit  the  telephone  compcmiee  from  "tak- 
ing over"  this  field  developed  with  the 
money  and  effort  of  the  private  oommiuilca- 
tlon  Industry. 

If  the  telejAone  Industry  woiild  permit  the 
private  communication  industry  to  connect 
to  ita  lines,  then  there  could  be  free  com- 
petition for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large,  but  until  such  time  the  telephone  in- 
dustry must  confine  Its  actlvlUes  to  common 
carrier  communication  service.  Any  efforts 
by  the  utility  to  enter  into  this  private  com- 
munication field  without  permitting  the  pri- 
vate communication  industry  to  connect 
with  its  lines,  cannot  be  considered  tree  com- 
petition, and  must  be  avoided. 

Thank  you  for  taking  my  point  of  view  into 
consideration. 

Very  truly  yours. 

BONNKT  L.  HASLOW. 

JuLT  as.  1961. 

Ml.  HOBACB  P.  IfOULTON, 

American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co., 
New  York.  N.T. 

Okam  Mm.  Moxjvtoh:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  17.  Xt  was  most  Interesting 
to  receive  this  communication  and  it  was 
interesting  to  leam  how,  in  your  opinion, 
devices  become  common  carrier  conununlca- 
tlons  solely  by  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
nected to  a  telephone.  Does  that  mean, 
in  your  conception,  that  a  data  processing 
machine  or  a  dictating  machine  if  connected 
to  a  telephone  system  becomes  a  common 
carrier  service? 

Secondly  you  state  that.  In  your  opinion, 
anything  and  everything  is  ccmmon  carrier 
communication  service,  according  to  the 
final  Judgment  of  January  24,  1956,  if  It  is 
commtmlcations  services  and  facilities,  the 
charges  for  which  are  subject  to  regulation. 
Ify  dear  Mr.  Moulton.  does  that  mean  if 
you  or  anyone  of  your  subsidiaries  files  a 
tariff  for  telephone  operators,  for  dictating 
machines,  for  data  processing  machines  or 
any  other  type  of  service  that  this  then, 
by  virtue  of  your  having  filed  a  tariff,  be- 
comes a  eonunon  carrier  communications 
service? 

As  a  customer,  as  a  supplier  and  as  a 
stockholder  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  I  suggest  that  the  private 
c<»nm\inlcatlon  Industry  be  authorized  to 
tie  into  telephone  company  lines;  mind  you, 
not  private  lines  but  regular  telephone  lines. 
In  this  way  there  could  be  competitive  ef- 
forts in  ths  communication  industry  with- 


out impairing  the  v«ry  fine  servloe  thAt 
A.T.  tt  T.  and  its  subsidiaries  have  givMi 
over  the  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the  psf- 
vate  communication  industry  is  not  authoi^- 
laed  to  connect  its  eqiiipment  to  the  telA- 
phone  company  lines,  then  the  telephosije 
companies  should  refrain  from  fumlshlajg 
devices  and  services  that  are  now  f  umlshMl 
by  the  private  communication  Industry,  ^t 
is  incongruous  tliat  the  telephone  compa- 
nies should  be  able  to  furnish  private  cont- 
munlcation  devices  and  tie  these  Into  their 
lines  but  that  the  i»-lTate  communication 
industry  cannot  tie  such  devices  Into  tt|e 
telephone  company  lines. 

It  will  be  most  interesting  to  hear  from 
you  further. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BoioncT  Ii.  Habix>w. 


W&BWICK  ComCTTNICATIONB,  INC., 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  June  IS.  1962. 
Mr.  Clakencs  McKks. 

President.  Private  Communication  Associa- 
tion, c/o   Senate   Antitrust   Committtf. 
Old  Senate  Offlce  Building,  Washingtaf, 
D.C. 
Dxab  Clakxnck:  Here  is  a  copy  of  what  w^b 
sent  Lee  Loevinger  plus  a  little  miscellaneous 
which   has   been   accumulated   since   I  ssjw 
you  In  New  York.    Had  I  more  time  I  cciijd 
detail  the  following: 

1.  No  attempt  on  the  part  of  Bell  to  leaVe 
their  existing  P.A.  business,  unless  forced. 

a.  New  pressures  through  the  use  of  coh- 
dult  in  new  construction  to  prevent  private 
system  sales. 

If  I  can  supply  any  further  Information 
Just  give  me  a  call.  I  will  be  flying  In  frca|n 
Quebec  on  Saturday  and  If  It  would  help 
and  you  let  me  know  111  route  back  througjh 
New  Tork  and  meet  with  you  as  time  per- 
mits at  the  airport.  i 
Cordially, 

R.   A.  KXJBHN,  I 

Vice  President. 
Regulatobt  Rkvitw 

No.  27928:  The  commission  dismissed  the 
complaint  of  the  Mld-Amerlca  Telephone  Ob-. 
4222  StUmore  Road,  South  Euclid.  Ohi0. 
versus  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  780 
Huron  Road,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  regarding  the 
furnishing  of  private  telephone  system. 

On  November  22,  1960,  the  oommlssioin 
overruled  the  motion  of  Ohio  Bell  to  <XM- 
mlss  the  proceeding.  On  March  22,  199p, 
the  conunisslon  ordered  that  private  tels- 
phone  system  tariffs  granted  to  Ohio  Bell 
be  declared  Illegal  and  void;  that  Ohio  Bnl 
be  directed  to  withdraw  all  private  telephone 
systems  from  lease  and  operation  to  and  ft>r 
any  and  all  private  and  public  persons,  ooin- 
panles,  and  organizations;  and  that  Oh^o 
Bell  be  prohibited  from  offering  for  leaie 
private  telephone  systems  to  any  private  pr 
public  persons,  companies,  or  organlzatloais. 

The  question  Involved  is  whether  the  sert- 
Ice  offered  by  Olilo  Bell  under  its  P.n.CX>. 
No.  3,  General  Exchange  Tariff,  section  2^. 
second  revised  sheet  No.  1,  is  a  public  utility 
service  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
commission.  Now,  the  commission's  vitjw 
is  that  prlvate-systeiiLs  service  appears  to  be 
in  the  gray  area  between  public  utility  and 
nonutillty  services.  It  is  dlstinguishatde, 
in  part,  from  those  tyi>e8  of  service  whlcfh 
are  Implanted  obviously  with  public  utility 
characteristics,  such  as  local  and  message 
toll  services.  On  the  other  hand,  prlvaltf- 
systems  service  does  represent  a  communi- 
cation service  which  Is  allied  cloeely  to  the 
services  required  to  be  rendered  by  a  tele- 
phone utility;  and,  the  offering  of  sutib 
private-systems  service  by  a  filed  tail^ 
makes  such  arrangements  available  to  tl^e 
general  public  without  discrimination,  suh- 
Ject  to  regulation  by  the  conunlssion.  Tl^e 
regulated  offering  of  this  service  by  utilities 
does   not   preclude   competitive   enterprlsfs 


from  entering  the  private  communications  or 
private-system  business  which  they  may  do 
without  being  subject  to  regulation.  (Mid- 
America  Telephone  Co.  is  now  out  of  busi- 
ness after  unsuccessful  attempts  to  sell 
service  and  lease  private  telephone  inter- 
communication systems.) 

The  Commission  found  tiiat  Olilo  Bell's 
"private-systems"  service  Is  offered  to  the 
public  without  discrimination,  subject  to 
regulation,  and  CH-dered  that  such  service 
may  continue  to  be  offered  by  Ohio  Bell  pvir- 
suant  to  provisions  of  section  24  of  its  gen- 
eral exchange  tariff,  P.U.C.O.  No.  3,  second 
revised  sheet  No.  1. 

No.  30299:  The  Commission  in  regards  to 
the  application  of  the  Paulding  Telephone 
Co.  for  authority  to  increase  Its  rates  and 
charges  for  telephone  service  furnished  to  Its 
subscribers  and  to  file  Its  tariff.  P.U.C.O.  No. 
11,  approved  a  1-year  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1960.  as  the  test  year  for  accounting 
purposes.  The  Commission  ordered  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  entry  shall  In  any 
way  restrict  or  limit  the  Commission  from  re- 
quiring the  production  of  such  additional 
data  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

No.  30316:  The  Commission  granted  the 
application  of  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
to  revise  its  exchange  rate  tariff,  P.U.C.O. 
No.  2,  section  3 — Columbiana,  Leetonia,  Lis- 
bon, and  New  Waterford.  The  change  ap- 
proved Is  the  revision  of  company's  exchange 
rate  tariff  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
2 -party  line  residence  service  in  the  above 
exchange  areas.  The  revision  did  not  in- 
crease any  existing  rate.  Joint  rate,  toll, 
classification,  charge  or  rental. 

No.  30313:  The  Commission  granted  the 
application  of  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
to  revise  Its  general  exchange  tariff, 
P.U.C.O.  No.  3.  The  change  approved  Is  the 
revision  of  section  8,  "service  connections, 
moves  and  changes"  of  company's  exchange 
rate  tariff  to  provide  that  no  service  con- 
nection charges  apply  when  an  existing  off- 
premises  extension  station  is  converted  to  a 
main  station,  and  vice  versa,  provided  that 
locations  Involved  are  In  the  same  central 
office.  The  revision  did  not  Increase  any 
existing  rate.  Joint  rate,  toll,  classification, 
charge  or  rental. 

No.  30314:  The  Commission  granted  the 
application  of  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
to  revise  its  general  exchange  tariff  P.U.C.O. 
No.  3.  The  change  is  the  revision  of  sec- 
tion 27,  "connection  with  subecrlber -owned 
voice  recording  equipment"  of  Ohio  BeU's 
general  exchange  tariff  to  provide  for  excep- 
tions to  the  regulations  governing  the  con- 
nection of  subscriber-owned  voice  record- 
ing equipment  with  the  company's  facilities 
for  the  recording  of  telephone  conversations 
In  order  that  such  connections  may  be  made 
for  fire  calls  and  other  emergency  reports 
under  certain  circumstances  without  using 
equipment  which  produces  a  recorder  tone. 
Ohio  Bell  represented  that  such  exception 
is  necessary  to  prevent  distortion  of  essen- 
tial information.  The  revision  did  not  In- 
crease any  existing  rate.  Joint  rate,  toll, 
classification,  charge  or  rental. 


The  Ohio  Bell  Telephokb  Co., 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  October  6. 1961. 
M.  R.  A.  KrrzHN, 

Vice   President.    Warwick   Communications, 
Inc.,  Cleveland.   Ohio. 

Deab  Mr.  Kuxhn:  Mr.  Sparling  has  re- 
quested that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  1961.  In  which  you  question  our 
move  charges  and  our  position  in  connection 
with  bids. 

The  $3.50  move  charge  to  which  you  re- 
ferred is  a  part  of  our  service  connection, 
move  and  change  charge  schedule  which  is 
on  file  with  the  State  regulatory  body,  and 
applies  to  establishment,  moves  and  changes 
of  telephone  service,  lines  or  equipment. 

If  one  of  our  sales  engineers  made  the 
statement  referred  to  in  your  letter,  I  would 
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suppoee  that  he  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  tills  comparty  Is  a  pubUc  utility  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  Federal 
regulatcny  bodies. 

Since  we  are  a  public  utility,  tlie  rates* 
which  we  charge  for  an  installation  are  those 
set  forth  in  our  filed  tariffs.  Therefore,  in 
regard  to  the  bids  for  the  school  board, 
whether  or  not  the  bid  you  were  making  was 
known  to  ovir  company  could  not  have  affec- 
ted our  price  quotation. 

I   trvist   that  the   above  comments  satis- 
factorily answer  your  questions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  Chase, 
Vice  President. 

WaSWICX  COMU0NICAT1ONS,  IhC. 

September  20, 1961. 
Mr.  Walteb  Spaxi  inc. 
Ohio  Bell  Telep?  one  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Deas  Mr.  8pa}ujno:  During  the  normal 
course  of  our  business,  which  does  compete 
with  your  service  in  the  field  of  Internal 
communication,  two  questions  have  been 
asked  me.  Since  I  coxUd  not  satUfactorUy 
answer  either  one,  I  thought  you  may  be 
able  to  help  me  with  these: 

1.  In  work  staiidardlxation  charts  used  by 
A.T.  ti  T.  operati:ig  companies,  2.8  hours  are 
allowed  an  Installer  to  move  a  standard  tele- 
phone set  and  6.J  hours  to  move  a  key  tele- 
phone set.  For  this  a  flat  fee  of  $3.50  is 
charged.  How  Is  It  possible  to  Justify  such 
a  charge  on  the  basis  of  allowed  time. 

2.  In  an  Instance  when  two  private  com- 
munication companies  submitted  sealed  bids 
on  the  leasing  of  an  internal  telephone  sys- 
tem to  a  local  scliool  board,  yoiir  sales  engi- 
neer was  allowed  to  study  these  bids  before 
submitting  a  price.  When  questioned  about 
thU.  he  stated,  "Ohio  Bell  does  not  have  to 
submit  a  bid  because  It  is  a  bona  fide  com- 
munications company."  Mr.  Sparling,  Just 
what  is  a  bona  fide  communications  company 
and  why  are  all  companies  bona  fide  in  the 
internal  communications  field? 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  help  in 
answering  these  ;wo  puzzling  questions. 
Cordially, 

R.  A.  KuxHN, 
Vice  President. 

Warwick   Communications.   Inc., 

Julf  12.  1961. 
Mr.  Lee  Loevincis, 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion,   Washir.gton,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  L>0:£vinger:  The  Information 
contained  in  thii  letter  is  supplemental  to 
section  III  of  my  letter  of  June  20th,  con- 
cerning certain  jjractices  erf  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  division  of  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area.  Specifically,  this  relates  to  section  V. 
part  D  of  the  19jfl  consent  decree  signed  by 
Western  Electric  Co.  Inc.,  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph. 

It  would  be  my  understanding  that  this 
section  specifically  prohibits  the  Bell  oper- 
ating companies  In  their  capacity  as  com- 
mon carriers  to  provide  separate  leased  In- 
tercommunicatic  n  systems  for  use  by  their 
subscribers.  Tt^e  specific  Instance  I  am 
about  to  outline  is  very  similar  to  the  sec- 
ond case  under  section  HI  of  my  previous 
letter. 

The  case  began  approximately  June  1  and 
concerns  the  Ocneral  Electric  Co.'s  quartz 
plant  In  Wlllougnby.  Ohio.  A  proposal  con- 
sisting of  approximately  20  phones  on 
a  private  Internal  telephone  system  was 
made  by  our  ofllce  to  Mr.  Hugh  Zlon,  of 
General  Electric  Co..  which  outlined  a  clear 
and  discernible  saving  which  would  be 
available  through  the  removal  of  the  pres- 
ent leased  Bell  Telephone  Intercommunica- 
tion system  and  the  installation  of  a  Kel- 
logg  private   internal   system. 

This  savings  was  primarily  available  due 
to    the   removal   of   push    button    or    key 


equipped  telephone  instruments  and  replac- 
ing tliese  with  standard  telephones.  With 
the  installation  of  a  separate  internal  tele- 
phone system  the  push  buttons  needed  pri- 
marily for  intercom  traffic  handled  through 
the  same  instrument  were  unnecessary. 
In  order  to  save  this  sale,  the  telephone 
company's  loc^l  representative,  a,  Mr.  John- 
son, proposed  that  a  completely  separate 
intercom  system.  In  no  way  connected  to  the 
ouuide,  be  leased  from  the  local  utility. 
This  system  consisting  of  20  phones  on  an 
automatic  switchboard  was  then  ordered  by 
General  Electric  and  subsequently  installed. 

Again,  may  I  relteraU  that  this  type  of 
business  seems  to  fall  fer  from  the  common 
carrier  communication  field. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
regarding   my   previous   letter  and  this  ad- 
ditional information.     Thank  you  for  your 
attention  to  this  matter. 
Cordially, 

R.  A.  KuxBN. 


Warwick  Communications.  Inc., 

June  20, 1961. 
Mr.  Lee  Loevingek, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Antitrust  Division, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Loevtncer:  This  letter  Is  written 
to  document  certain  practices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.'s  Bell  operat- 
ing company  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 
It  is  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  VS. 
Department  of  Justice's  present  investigation 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
and  its  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  consent  decree  Issued  by  the  New 
Jersey  Federal  District  Court  In  1956. 

Warwick  Communications,  Inc..  Is  the  au- 
thorized distributor  for  Kellogg  division.  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area.  As  such,  competi- 
tion Is  consistently  carried  on  with  the  local 
Bell  operating  cxjmpany.  During  the  course 
of  this  competition  many  measures  of  unfair 
practices  have  come  to  light. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  outline 
and  document  as  many  of  those  practic^e8  as 
possible,  which  we  believe  to  be  unfair,  either 
because  of  the  large  size  of  Bell  exerting  pres- 
sure, or  areas  infringing  on  the  consent  de- 
cree. At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  shown  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  those  areas  In  which 
the  local  operating  company  Is  in  violation 
of.  If  nothing  more,  the  spirit  of  the  consent 
decree.  In  order  to  best  pursue  this  further, 
it  Is  well  that  the  Justice  Department  under- 
stand the  writer's  definition  of  both  common 
carrier  and  the  areas  specifically  violated  by 
the  consent  decree. 

Any  telephone  ojierating  company  Is 
franchlsed  by  the  local  public  utilities  com- 
mission or  the  department  of  public  serv- 
ice to  act  as  a  common  carrier  of  either 
volcre  or  written  messages  from  point  to 
point.  Therefore.  It  would  be  apparent  that 
his  franchise  calls  for  the  establishing  and 
maintaining  of  communication  channels 
between  two  points  on  different  properties 
suitable  for  the  transmission  of  telephone  or 
telegraph  signals.  It  is  evident  that  this 
common  carrier  licensed  to  transmit  the 
spoken  or  written  word  between  two  points 
at  various  legations  on  separate  properties 
is  of  necessity  placed  in  the  intercommuni- 
cation business  as  an  adjunct  to  their  pro- 
viding of  common  carrier  equipment. 

However,  it  is  also  believed  that  as  an 
adjunct  this  intercommunication  or  non- 
common  carrier  business  should  be  relegated 
to  secondary  status.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Consent  Decree  Issued  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  New  Jersey  against  Western  Elec- 
tric Co..  Inc.,  and  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co..  specifically  outlines  In  sec- 
tion 5.  point  D.  that  "The  defendant  A.T.  & 
T.  is  enjoined  and  restrained  for  a  perlcxi 
of  5  years  from  the  date  of  this  final  Judg- 


ment of  leasing  and  i«»^»««^iii«m  faellitlss 
for  private  (x>inmunlc»tlona  systeBia.  tb» 
Charters  of  which  are  not  subject  to  pubUo 
regulation,  to  persons  wlio  are  lesMes  from 
the  defendants  or  their  subsidiaries  of  such 
systems  46  days  after  the  date  of  this  final 
Judgment." 

In  all  too  many  CAses.  the  local  operating 
company  has  either  clrcnimvented  this 
Federal  court  order  or  taken  the  attitude 
that  regardless  of  any  such  order,  if  tbt 
local  governing  body  will  approve  tariffs  at 
a  State  level,  the  Federal  order  is  nullified. 

This  report  will  endeavor  to  show  certain 
areas  which  specifically  fall  into  the  private 
communicMtion  system  class  wliich  through 
methcxis  of  circumvention,  the  Bell  operat- 
ing companies  are  presently  engaged  actively 
m  soliciting  business  which  rightfully  should 
not  come  under  their  domain. 

This  report  will  be  divided  into  tliree 
sections: 

1.  Advertising  and  literature  of  the  Bell 
operating  companies  in  violation  or  unfair 
competition  status. 

2.  Various  equipments  provided  by  the 
operating  companies  in  violation  or  dis- 
regard of  the  court  order. 

3.  Various  unfair  or  monopolistic  pracrtices 
of  the  local  Bell  operating  <x»npany. 

This  section,  devoted  to  advertising  and 
literature  of  the  Bell  operating  ccxnpanieB 
which  would  appear  to  be  in  violation  or  to 
fall  into  an  unfair  competition  status,  could 
easily  be  made  much  more  extensive.  How- 
ever, only  two  examples  will  be  used;  these 
two  are  taken  from  current  magazines  of  wide 
circulation. 

To  begin  with,  these  would  fall  into  sev- 
eral categories,  the  first  of  whlcrh  you  will 
notice  entitled  "If  You  Have  a  Problem  in 
Intercommunication." 

It  should  again  be  reiterated  that  the  inter- 
communlc:atlon  segment  of  any  operating 
telephone  company,  while  it  is  an  excellent 
source  of  revenue,  is  not  of  prime  or  char- 
tered purpose.  This  eqvUpment  or  servlcx  Is 
made  possible  through  the  addition  of  cxwtly 
equipment  on  the  subscriber's  instruments 
and  on  his  premises.  At  the  same  time,  this 
field  is  extremely  lucrative  for  any  telephone 
company.  It  can  be  easily  proven  that  In 
the  Greater  Cleveland  area,  the  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  established  system  rates  to  re- 
cover the  cost  of  equipment  and  installation 
within  a  5-year  period. 

It  should  be  added  that  while  this  equip- 
ment, which  is  used  for  internal  purpoaes. 
also  partially  functions  on  an  external  basis, 
it  again  would  be  of  secondary  nature  to  that 
of  the  prime  function  of  providing  access  to 
common  carrier  channels.  Advertising  of 
this  type  by  the  Bell  telephone  systems  Is 
extremely  costly  and  would  be  prohibitive  for 
any  internal  communication  equipment  sup- 
plier to  undertake.  -< 

[Advertisement] 

"IT    TOV    HAVE   A    PROBLEM    IN    INTERCOMMUNI- 
CATION 

"And  you  know  that  one  con^Moiy  'wrote 
the  book'  on  all  kinds  of  communications. 

"A  company  which  offers  every  type  of 
communications  equipment  and  servlcse. 

"And  has  settled  more  business  communi- 
cations problems  for  more  customers  than 
any  other  company  in  the  world. 

"Which  requires  no  capital  investment  on 
your  part  and  provides  dependable  mainte- 
nance service  at  no  extra  cost. 

"Doesn't  It  make  gcxxl  sense  to  discuss 
your  Intercom  problem  with  your  communi- 
cations consultant?  Just  call  your  Bell 
Telephone  business  office  for  this  free  ccm- 
Eultlng  service. — Bell  Telephone  System,  the 
one  source  for  all  business  ccMnmunications." 

The  second  example  Is  one  showing  the 
Bell  telephone  system's  "c;aU  director"  stating 
"On  your  desk  two  telephones  can't  live  as 
cheaply  as  this  one."  Again,  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent this  is  directed  at  the  private  interna: 
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and  a  giinple  bosn- 
patatJoB  of  eosU  on  tlia  plcturad  unit  pnrrm 
th«  ad  ItMU  to  b«  ialw. 

Baasd  cm  tlw  pr— mt  rate  ■tnietmra  at 
Ohio  BeU.  ttic  '^eaU  dlractar"  abown  would 
be  ehatfad  for  tn  this  way:  fiaJW  per  month 
for  tha  deck  unit;  $4  per  line  picked  up  and 
held  with  llchte.  There  are  17  lines  to  be 
UMd  on  thla  unit  which  would  Indicate  a 
coat  of  908  per  month  plus  (12^  giving  a 
total  monthly  eoet  for  the  unit  of  $80  per 
month  plus  Federal  excise  tax. 

I  am  sure  that  without  ftirther  explana- 
tion you  can  readily  see  that  any  two  tele- 
phones (be  one  private  and  one  leased 
monthly  from  the  telephone  operating  com- 
pany) can  UTe  on  your  desk  more  cheaply 
than  this  one. 

I  AdTertlsemmt] 

"ox  TOUB  i^nc  •  •  •  TWO  TBLXPBona  can't 

UVS  AS  CHSAPLT  AS  THIS  ONS 

"Why  burden  yourself  with  the  capital 
investment  and  maintenance  headaches  In- 
volved In  owning  and  operating  your  own 
system  for  Intcroffloe  and  In-plant  commu- 
nleatkms?  One'  Integrated  BeU  telephone 
system  Is  all  you  need  to  handle  both  Inside 
and  outside  calls. 

"Interoom  and  Interoffice  telephone  fa- 
cilities can  be  Incorporated  In  your  regular 
Bell  InstallatUm.  This  one  system  Is  more 
flexible  and  more  practical  than  two  sepa- 
rate Installations,  Through  one  Instnunent, 
you  can  oommunlcate  across  tine  hall  or 
across  the  country.  You  can  set  up  tele- 
phone eonferaioes  with  key  people,  Inter- 
nally and  externally.  You  can  keep  outside 
lines  free  to  take  Incoming  calls.  The  sys- 
tem Is  tailored  to  your  exact  needs,  and  can 
be  Changed  as  your  needs  change— with  no 
capital  Investment  on  your  part. 

"Let  a  BeU  system  oommtmlcatlons  con- 
sultant take  a  look  at  your  present  installa- 
tion.   Bis  advice  may  save  you  money  or 
make  you  money,  cv  both.     Just  call  yota 
BeU  Telephone  business  office  for  this  free 
consulting  aervlee.    Mo  obligation. 
"Bell  Taxpnom  STsmc, 
"The  one  aouree  for  all  Inuineas  eom- 
ynuniomtiona." 

At  this  point,  we  will  endeavor  to  enter 
three  fields  which  can  more  readUy  be  shown 
to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  consent  de- 
cree of  10&6.  Theee  points  wUl  be  taken  In 
three  separate  categories,  each  one  respec- 
tively explained.    They  wUl  be: 

1.  Home  and  farm  Interphone  lystems. 

2.  MobUe  telephone  wenion, 
8.  BeUboy  pocket  pagers. 

On  the  following  page  you  wlU  find  liter- 
ature describing  the  BeU  System's  "home 
Interphone"  Internal  communication  sys- 
tem. This  system  is  designed  spedfloally  for 
use  as  a  voloe  interoom  over  a  oommoa  talk- 
ing channel  throughout  the  home. 

Its  advantages  are  obvious:  it  eliminates 
going  to  the  door  to  answsr  a  eallsr  and 
it  enables  you  t&  page  an  individual  party 
throughout  the  house  to  answer  the  tele- 
phone.  Roiwever.  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  ability  to  page  throughout  the 
house  is  in  direet  violation  of  both  A.T.  h  T.'s 
order  to  the  BeU  operating  eompanles  and 
the  eonseat  dseree  respeoting  voles  paging 
and  nooeommon  earrler  equipment. 

Zt  la  re«lii»d  that  the  Bell  Syitem  oan 
argue  the  legaUty  of  the  "home  interphone" 
■yatem  primarily  beeauae  of  ita  attachment 
to  the  telephone.  This  attaohmaat  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  two-position  rotary  seleotor 
key  whloh  enablea  the  user  to  seieet  between 
a  preeeat  trunk  Uae  and  a  aeparate  ohaanel 
with  BO  eoaatetioa  to  tht  outilde,  whloh  li 
utilind  for  home  latamal  oommunication. 
Zt  would  aeem  that  this  "home  intwphons 
system  Is  in  dtreet  violation  to  the  consent 
deeree. 

Por  dtlallad  wplaBatioii  of  operation  and 
the  Nltotloa  bttvtta  om  Uae  outilde  and 
your  "iBletphone^*  or  Interoom  Une.  aee  the 


endosed  bulletin  entiUed  "How  To  Us 

Actually,  wltb  tlio  exoeptlott  of  a 
run  Una  ennnecting  aU  telephones  in  a  ho 
to  voice  pag;tBg  speaker  boxss  and  an  ampl 
tmt  unit,  there  is  no  connection  between 
this  phone  necessary  for  common  carrier  c^ 
outside  communication  and  the  "Home  U^ 
terphone"  syston. 

This  same  basic  home  internal  communij- 
catlon  system  has  been  readily  available  tt> 
the  homeowner  for  years;  yet  no  manufa(j- 
turer  has  had  the  fimds  for  the  natloniid 
advertising  campaign  undertaken  by  A.T.  ^ 
T.  As  a  result,  many  will  be  forced  from  tkjs 
field. 

Again,  section  V  of  the  1956  consent  dSh 
cree  speclflcaUy  prohibits  the  BeU  operating 
companies  engaging  In  noncommon  carrlffr 
or  private  communication  field.  With  thie 
inception  of  the  consent  decree,  the  Bell 
companies  divested  themselves  of  all  mobile 
telephone  services  not  directly  connected  to 
their  lines.  For  example:  base-to-moblle^ 
unit  systems  which  they  were  then  leasing 
to  subscribers. 

However,  in  order  to  again  enter  this  field. 
Ohio  BeU  Immediately  placed  on  the  markat 
a  mobUe  telephone  service  operating  in  tkie 
following  manner.  It  Is  possible  to  call 
from  your  mobile  unit  only  to  a  base  un^t 
located  on  the  premises  of  your  factory  Qr 
office  location.  However,  at  the  same  tlntf , 
it  Is  possible  to  only  receive  messages  placed 
from  any  telephone  throxigliout  the  Bell 
system.  It  Is  not  possible  to  place  mewsagyi 
to  any  telephone  in  the  BeU  system. 

This  would  definitely  appear  not  to  tUt 
a  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  consent  da- 
cree,  but  certainly  that  of  its  spirit.  It 
would  seem  apparent  that  a  unit  which  can 
only  receive  conunon  carrier  communlcei- 
tlon  but  cannot  place  them  except  to  a  bane 
station  is  an  internal  or  private  unit  fcjr 
private  lue. 

Last,  is  a  unit  not  presently  employed  in 
the  Greater  Cleveland  area,  but  used  ratbar 
extensively  throughout  the  PennsylvatxSa 
Bell  Telephone  operating  area. 

This  imlt,  a  BeUboy  pocket  pager  op- 
erates in  the  following  manner.  IT  a  xnsfi 
is  absent  from  his  office,  should  he  sut)- 
scrlbe  to  this  service.  It  is  possible  to  call 
a  central  number  at  the  local  telephone  com- 
pany. At  this  number,  a  signal  Is  sent  otit 
via  the  airwaves  which  will  sound  an  an- 
nunciator in  a  pocket  paging  unit  carried 
by  the  individual.  At  this  point,  he  then 
procedes  to  a  telephone  to  call  either  ms 
oSce  or  the  local  telephone  company  ofOQe 
to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  caU. 

It  should  be  readily  apparent  to  aU,  thitt 
this  unit  falls  far  from  ths  field  of  commob 
carrier  communications. 

The  foUowing  wiU  attempt  to  outline  thrM 
oaaea  of  many  involving  unfair  or  monopola- 
tie  praotioee  regarding  the  local  BeU  operail- 
ing  company. 

Bxample  No.  1,  that  of  the  Carnegie 
Body  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  following 
faota  took  place  approximately  2  years  afo 
and  this  la  uaed  Just  to  cite  a  practlclSg 
example.  After  the  presentation  of  a  ptt)- 
posal  to  the  Oamegle  Body  Co..  whloh  ovA- 
lined  a  very  defUiite  dollars  and  cents  savings 
over  a  8-year  period  through  the  lease-p\i?- 
ohaae  of  Kellogg  Internal  telephotle 
equipment  versus  that  supplied  for  intertsi^l 
oommunloating  pxurposed  by  the  local  utll^y 
ths  following  was  told  to  the  customer,  m 
order  to  install  this  private  oommuntoatlcn 
system,  the  customer  (in  this  case  Carnegie 
Body)  mutt  lupply  a  completely  separate  g^t 
of  oondult  to  houN  any  cabling.  It  wiia 
impoesible  from  ths  standpoint  of  coopen^- 
tion  to  install  ths  internal  system's  eablla|g 
with  that  of  ths  equipment  cabling  used  fbr 
Bell's  external  system. 

After  careful  inveetigatlon  through  t^e 
•Ifctrloal  oontraotor,  It  wu  further  found  out 
that  the  installation  of  such  conduit  wo\dd 


eoat  ths  ultimate  user  approximately  8300. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  at  this  time  that 
the  original  conduit  InstaUed  to  house  tlM 
cabUng  of  the  BeU  company  Is  paid  for  by 
the  owner,  not  the  utlUty.  Tlierefore,  It  was 
Warwick's  position  that  the  local  utiUty  lias 
no  control  over  what  Is  run  in  that  conduit. 

However,  this  obvious  statement  to  elim- 
inate the  jxjsslbiutles  of  Installing  a  private 
system  was  made  by  the  utIUty  and  held  to 
in  spite  of  objections  on  the  part  of  both 
the  user  and  Warwick.  The  outcome  of  this 
case  was  that  the  user,  Carnegie  Body  Co.. 
did  install  a  separate  set  of  conduit  and  the 
private  internal  telephone  system;  however, 
this  was  an  extra  burden  placed  by  BeU  on 
oiar  customer.  After  following  this  through 
further  with  the  local  utIUty,  this  provision 
that  no  foreign  lines  may  be  run  In  the 
conduit  supplied  them  in  spits  of  the  fact 
that  equipment  being  manufactured  under  a 
patent  Interchange  with  Western  Bectric 
Co.  was  used  In  the  private  system,  has 
been  dropped  as  a  sales  point  on  the  part  of 
the  utility. 

The  second  case  in  point  is  that  of  the 
Shaker  Club  Apartments  owned  by  Keyee- 
Treuhauft,  Inc.  Tnis  apartment  building 
actuaUy  has  two  telephone  systems.  The 
first,  that  of  private  trunk  lines  entering 
each  particular  apartment  unit,  just  the 
same  as  would  be  placed  into  any  home. 
Secondly,  a  separate  telephone  Instniment 
utilized  only  for  Internal  communication  be- 
tween the  apartment  unit  and  the  front  and 
rear  doors  or  the  garage  area. 

This  consists  of  approximately  150  instru- 
ments and  when  the  fact  that  a  separate  in- 
ternal telephone  system  was  In  violation  of 
the  1956  coDsent  decree  was  pointed  out. 
it  was  then  suggested  by  the  utUlty  that 
the  single  instnunent  in  the  manager's  office 
be  provided  with  key  equipments  enabling 
him  to  have  both  his  trunk  line  and  his  in- 
ternal Une  on  the  same  instrument,  thus 
alleviating  any  consent  decree  violation  be- 
cause the  system  Is  utilized  in  common  car- 
rier communications.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  and  evident  that  where  this  then  com- 
piles with  the  letter  of  the  consent  decree. 
It  certainly  la  in  violation  of  spirit. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  the  Euclid  Board 
of  Education  and  one  of  pure  pressiue  placed 
by  size,  rather  than  any  other  factor.  You 
wUl  see  Inserted  an  article  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  explaining  the  results  of 
a  board  meeting  as  to  the  decision  to  lease 
the  internal  segment  of  their  communica- 
tions between  all  schools  from  the  local  BeU 
utility. 

"aiCHMONO  RKXORTS  ATAKnCXKr  CBWrSt  USOXD 

"A  proposal  for  a  $7  mlUlon  apartmsnt 
center  was  presented  to  ths  Richmond 
Heights  Planning  Commission  last  night  It 
got  preliminary  approval. 

"Irwin  Marmortteln,  the  developer,  asked 
resonlng  of  4S  acres  off  Chardon  Road  to 
erect  the  700-Bulte  development.  Richmond 
Heights  has  no  apartments. 

"It  was  a  big  night  for  the  commission, 
which  also  received  plans  for  a  second  shop- 
ping center  propos.-vl  at  Wilson  MUls  and 
Richmond  Roada  and  for  a  8180.000  medical 
center. 

"Ths  medical  facility  would  be  on  Chardon 
Road  acrou  the  street  from  the  Richmond 
Heights  General  Hospital,  now  under  con- 
struction, and  In  the  same  area  as  the  apart- 
ment project. 

"Marmorsteln's  plans  now  go  to  council  for 
the  actual  sonlng  decision. 

"The  builder  eald  the  development,  to  be 
known  aa  WhlUaorea,  would  have  II  one- 
story  ranoh*type  buildings,  18  two-story 
buUdlngs  with  row  houses  and  87  two-story 
buildings  with  apartment  suites. 

"The  eommlulon  alao  gave  preliminary  ap- 
proval to  the  other  two  lonlng  requeeti. 
The  propoeal  for  the  medical  ceatar  was  pro* 
sen  ted  by  Robert  SUkloh.  a  builder. 
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"The  other  request — for  rezonlng  of  260 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  Wilson  MUls  for 
commercial  use — came  from  Henry  Petti  of 
Hilltop  Realty,  Inc.  The  adjoining  400  feet, 
extending  to  the  corner  of  Richmond,  is  al- 
ready zoned  for  business. 

"Petti  said  he  plans  to  build  a  $1  million 
shopping  center  on  the  two  parcels.  He  said 
the  development  would  include  a  conunercial 
b.ink  and  a  drlve-ln  restaurant.  Several 
buildings  now  on  the  property  would  be  torn 
down. 

"Sudden  opposition  to  Pettl's  plans  came 
from  60  residents  who  came  to  protest  re- 
zonlng tor  a  $3.5  million  center  on  the  north 
side  of  Wilson  Mills.  The  plans  had  been 
presented  by  Claude  H.  Whipple  at  a  council 
meeting  last  month.  He  did  not  appear  at 
the  conimisslon  meeting  and  the  request  was 
not  discussed. 

"Euclid  asks  ruling  on  intercom  lease 

"The  Euclid  school  board  decided  to  obtain 
a  legal  opinion  before  signing  a  new  contract 
with  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

"Law  Director  John  F.  Ray  will  be  asked  to 
advise  on  the  legality  of  the  contract  which 
calls  for  a  5-year  lease  of  Intercom  equip- 
ment and  a  monthly  telephone  blU  of  f  1,539 
plus  overcalls. 

"The  school  system  plans  to  increase  trunk 
facilities  and  eliminate  67  private  lines  to 
cut  down  on  a  telephone  bill  which  has  run 
as  high  as  $2,000  a  month. 

"The  t>oard  heard  protests  from  Leonard 
P.  Zaller,  president  of  Electronic  Products 
&  Equipment  Inc.  He  asserted  that  his  bid 
of  $3,000  to  seU  Euclid  the  intercom  equip- 
ment met  all  the  specifications  and  would 
cost  less  than  the  lease  agreement. 

"Board  President  Dale  E.  Mansperger  said 
the  board's  decision  to  contract  with  Ohio 
Bell  was  not  based  on  coet  alone,  but  rather 
on  considerations  of  service  and  convenience 
as  well  as  a  tax-factor.  Ohio  BeU  pays 
$105,000  a  year  In  utility  taxes." 

In  this  article,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  regarding  the 
number  of  employees  of  Ohio  BeU  Tele- 
phone Co.  living  in  the  city  of  Euclid  and 
also  the  tax  money  paid  to  the  city  to  sup- 
port the  school  system.  It  should  in  addi- 
tion be  pointed  out  in  this  paragraph  that 
the  net  savings  available  to  the  Euclid 
Board  of  Education  through  the  Installation 
of  a  private  Internal  telephone  system  would 
have  been  a  minimum  of  $6,000  per  year. 

This  was  a  simple  case  of  numbers.  At  the 
final  board  meeting  any  private  internal 
telephone  system  supplier  was  completely 
outnumbered  by  the  BeU  Telephone  repre- 
sentatives and  In  no  position  to  apply  the 
tax  pressure  or  the  resident-employee  pres- 
sure which  was  used. 

This  It  jutt  three  examples  of  many  heard 
from  people,  whom  we  call  on  dally,  who  are 
afraid  of  the  problems  resulting  from  going 
against  the  Bell  operating  company  and  in- 
stalling private  Internal  oommunication 
equipment,  problems  such  as  loss  of  business 
they  are  preeently  doing  with  the  telephone 
company,  unwillingness  on  ths  part  of  the 
telephone  company  for  prompt  service  calls 
or  prompt  equipment  changes. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  Information 
will  be  of  some  value  to  you  In  your  study 
of  ths  American  Telephone  *  Telegraph 
complex.  Should  we  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  any  further  information  and  data  re- 
garding these  cases  mentioned,  or  any  other 
data  regarding  the  practices  or  experiences 
In  this  area,  we  would  be  more  than  happy 
Vo  do  $0. 

CordlaUy, 

R.  A.  KVKMN. 

Amn.  16.   1089, 

MtCKXOAN    BKU.    TSLirMONI    CO., 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Okktlxuxn:  Please  find  attached  our  in- 
voice in  the  amount  of  11,889.80.  represent- 


ing treble  the  amount  of  credit  for  an 
Installation  of  private  commiuilcation  equip- 
ment returned  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  from 
their  store  site,  Port  Street  and  Grand  River 
Avenue,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Sales  to  stock  area  systems  have  been  fur- 
nished by  us  to  Sears  for  a  long  time. 

When  It  became  known  that  "where  there 
is  a  requirement  for  integrated  operation  to 
meet  customer  needs,  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  connect  customer-owned  loud- 
speaker paging  equipment  to  Bell  Telephone 
Systems"  (the  Bridgeport  Telegram,  Aug.  22, 
1958),  Sears  bought  such  equipment  from 
us  for  their  Port  Huron  store. 

Subsequently,  we  were  advised  that  you 
had  not  seen  fit  to  make  arrangements  for 
such  connection  and  that  you  would  furnish 
the  equipment  for  the  operation  yourself. 
Our  equipment  was  returned  to  us  for  credit. 

The  consent  decree  entered  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  New  Jersey,  dated  January 
24,  1958,  states  In  section  V,  In  part  "The 
defendant  AT.  &  T.  Is  enjoined  and  re- 
strained from  engaging,  either  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  Its  subsidiaries  other  than 
Western  and  Western's  subsidiaries,  in  any 
business  other  than  the  furnishing  of  com- 
mon carrier  communications  service."  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  sales  to  stock  area  sys- 
tem is  not  a  common  carrier  communication 
service. 

We    will,    therefore,    appreciate    receiving 
payment  for  our  attached  Invoice. 
Very  t.-uly  yours. 

"Pritec", 

RONNEY  L.  HaBLOW. 

Examples    or    Some    Bell    System    IJNTAni 
Selling    MrrHODe    and    or    UNAtTTHORiZED 

ENCaOACHMENT  INTO  THE  FIELD  OF  INTERNAL 
COMMXTNICATTONS.    PREPARED    BY     ALBERT    A. 

Jacobs  Co.,  Inc.  Mn,WAtTKEX,  Wis. 

1.    WILKINSON    CLINIC,    OCONOMOWOC,    WIS. 

In  May  1961  this  firm  signed  a  contract  for 
an  Internal  telephone  system  to  be  installed 
by  the  Albert  A.  Jacobs  Co.,  Inc.  In  their 
new  building. 

On  August  7.  1961.  Robert  J.  Kuemmin, 
from  the  Jacobs  Co..  Jack  Reuter,  a  sales  rep- 
resentative for  the  telephone  company, 
James  F.  Dowd,  business  manager  for  Wil- 
kinson CUnlc,  and  a  "Cafs",  the  electrician 
for  Salter  Electric,  met  at  the  Jobslte  to  sur- 
vey the  building  and  Jointly  decide  on  in- 
stallation methods  to  be  used  and  the  proper 
conduit  runs  to  be  installed. 

Previously,  while  still  competing  for  the 
Internal  portion  of  the  entire  communica- 
tion package,  Mr.  Reuter.  or  another  BeU 
System  salesman,  stressed  to  our  prospect 
that  Bell  would  not  allow  any  other  wires  to 
be  run  in  their  conduit.  On  August  7  Mr. 
Reuter  again  eiplalned  he  did  not  believe 
the  telephone  company  would  allow  us  to 
run  our  wires  In  the  same  conduit  with 
theirs,  but  that  he  would  check  with  his 
sngtneers.  About  a  week  later  he  confirmed 
this  by  notifying  Mr.  Dowd  thst  they  would 
not  allow  it  and,  therefore,  Jacobs  Co,  wires 
should  be  run  out  of  conduit  or  a  second  set 
of  oondulu  would  be  necessary. 

(NoTS.— Ths  condulU  Involved  were  short 
runs  of  no  more  than  several  feet  each  of 
1-tneh  thlnwall.  The  telephone  company 
cable  and  the  Jacobs  wire  combined  would 
use  no  more  than  half  the  cross-eectional 
area  of  the  conduit  and  no  bends  were  in- 
volved.) 

About  August  18,  1961.  Mr.  Dowd.  of  WU- 
klnson,  called  Mr.  Reuter  in  Watertown,  who 
was  on  vacation,  and  was  referred  to  Mr.  Jay 
Weit.  probably  hli  ■upervtior,  In  Janeivllli, 
Wis.  When  asked  to  spell  out  the 
tsliphons  company's  refusal  to  run  their 
wires  In  adequate  conduit  ruiu,  along  with 
low  d  e.  voltage  telephone  wires  for  the  Ja- 
cobs Co.  Internal  syttsm,  Mr  West  offered  to 
send  eomeone  from  the  Oconomowoo  area 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.  ofBce  to  look  at  the 
building   again.     This   time   the   telephone 


compcmy  agreed  to  work  with  Jacobs  Co. 
wires  In  the  Ame  "Wilkinson  CUnle  con- 
duits." 

9.    sToupsB    zMDOBnias.    ntc.,    soaroMOMBc 
FALLS,  vna. 

On  September  18.  1001,  R.  Kuemmin  from 
the  Jacobs  Co.  learned  that  Dick  Libby.  a 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.  BeU  System  sales- 
man, had  told  Mr.  Kampschroer,  offloe  man- 
ager for  Stolper,  that  no  wiree  the  Jacobs  Co. 
would  run.  If  Stolper  decided  to  use  an  inter- 
nal telephone  system  instaUed  by  this  firm, 
could  be  run  in  our  oondtilt  with  telephone 
company  wires. 

Mr.  Kampschroer  explained,  however,  that 
he  then  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Llbby  that  the 
conduit  belonged  to  Stolpo-  and  other  wires 
coiUd  be  run  in  them. 

Mr.  Libby,  who  is  trying  to  seU  Stolper  on 
buying  an  automatic  dial  PBX  sjrstem  which 
will  provide  direct  internal  dialing  between 
phones,  then  explained  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  Bell  System  did  not  want  this  was 
that  other  wires  run  with  Bell  wires  could 
carry  high  voltages  which  could  be  shorted 
onto  their  lines  which  could  electrocute  one 
of  their  men  working  in  a  manhole  outside 
the  building.  Of  course,  Jacobs  Co.  telephone 
wires  will  never  carry  high  voltages  and  dou- 
bly insulated,  as  are  telephone  cc»npany 
wires.  Also,  all  telephone  company  wires  are 
fused  as  they  enter  or  leave  any  buUdlng, 
so  no  high  foreign  potentials  can  pass  either 
way. 

Mr.  Llbby  also  implied,  and  this  Is  now 
a  major  fear  on  the  part  of  our  prospect,  that 
Stolper  could  expect  annoyances  arising  from 
bickering  between  the  two  communications 
firms  if  our  system  was  installed.  He  indi- 
cated that  neither  firm  would  take  respon- 
sibility for  a  trouble  on  a  line  and  the  result 
would  be  poor  service. 

This  has  not  happened  before  where  the 
Jacobs  Co.  was  involved,  and  is  a  clear  case 
of  intimidation  cf  a  prospect  for  competitive 
reasons. 

(  Note. — These  are  simply  two  of  many  in- 
stances Involving  the  same  subject.  It  would 
seem  that  each  salesman  was  not,  therefore, 
acting  innocently  and  independently  on  this 
score  but  with  the  training  and  sanction  of 
their  supervisors  and  the  local  Wisconsin 
Telephone  Co.  Sales  Department.) 

3.     PRXCIStON     MOLDED    PaOOUCTS    DIVISIOM,    BS- 
Pt7BLIC    INDtTSTRIXS,    INC.,    GSXB1CDAX.K.    WIS. 

In  February  1988  through  February  1989 
calling  on  Lance  Wlkkerink,  president.  Talk- 
ing about  Biz  phonee— 6elect-0-Phone.  Tele- 
phone Company  trying  to  seU  their  intercom. 
Mr.  Wlkkerink  for  us,  espeoiaUy  because  he 
could  page  over  his  public  address  system 
from  our  phonss,  something  the  telephone 
company  could  not,  at  that  time,  do  and  had 
no  tariffs  for.  However,  the  telephone  com- 
pany salesman  ahowed  him  how  to  hook  up 
his  public  address  system  so  could  page  from 
telephone  company  phones  and  interoom  line, 
which  he  did  and  is  still  using  at  no  cost 
even  though  a  tariff  h»»  now  been  eet  up  to 
cover  connecting  arrangement  to  make  this 
possible.  The  tariff  rate  for  this  from  but- 
ton phones  is  a  minimum  of  87.80  per  month 
plus  tax. 

«.  A.  o.  Burrx  coav.,  ifn,wAT7xn,  wis. 

In  November  1858,  we  itarted  talking  with 
Bd.  Rycaek,  assistant  to  Clarke  Woodward. 
safety  director,  concerning  an  emergency 
communication  system  for  ths  service  build- 
ing and  annex.  Our  oonpetitlon  was  the 
telephone  company  whoee  repreeentative,  Roy 
Engelking,  and  his  aupervieor,  recommended 
a  lyetam  uilng  Nparate  telephone  eompanj 
phonee  tied  in  In  the  eame  way  to  the  ewitch- 
board  system. 

•  .  SAMK  *  MorraaAM  oo.,  mLWAinatB.  wta. 
In  February  1950,  we  demonstrated  Select- 
0-Phona  for  Robert  and  Jamaa  Rank  hoping 
to  sell  a  eyatem  to  them  for  their  new  quar- 
ters at  817  Bast  Wisconsin  Avenue.    R.  W. 
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whloh  ttMj  had  jut  pur- 
ouKwatly  ooDupyInc  tluM* 
Tb«  Brown  OOm  nom  undw  Bank 
uilag  ft  Mpantt  DidUat 
fitslfon*  vote*  Intweom  ayBUm  rented  from 
tb»  t>Uphon«  oompftay  and  Bank  had  grown 
to  Ulw  th»  wparata  Intwoom  f  aetlltlM  and  ao 
^MM  ^*»«»«fc««»f  In  our  dlraetlon  until  tha  tala- 
phao*  oonpany  offarad  to  Inatall  a  eomplataly 
■tpaiftte  tntMroom  talaphona  ayatMix.  This 
vaa  Mfw  dOM,  but  tha  pronxlaa  of  it  dalayad 
tha  algntag  of  our  oontraot  long  enough  to 
pacmlt  tha  proapaot  to  cool  on  our  Idaa. 

a.  nATtoaua.   a*Ttif aa   *   voam   aaaociAnoir, 


la  Dtoambar  IMO.  X  eaUad  oa  Louto  Font, 
JITh  tlea  praildant,  aad  Alola  Fona,  pcaaldant, 
to  talk  with  tham  about  tha  poMlblUtlea  of 
ualng  our  talaphona  and  paging  lyatMn  la 
thalr  naw  oBota  at  8M  Wcat  liltohall  Straat. 
Thay  had  alraady  lignad  a  oontraot  for  a 
7401  dial  ras  lyitam  frooi  tha  talaphoaa 
aompaay  but  wara  wtlllag  to  Uataa  to  our 
atory. 

Thay  wart  aurprtiad  during  our  latar- 
Tlawa  to  laarh  that  thatr  monthly  paymanta 
to  tha  talaphona  eompany  wara  not  Juat  tha 
•mott&l  aikowa  oa  thatr  oontraot,  which 
eovarad  Juat  baalo  aquipmaat,  but  mueh 
higher  when  ntenaloaa,  puahbutton 
phonea.  eonfeienee  equipment;  eto.,  were  In- 
eluded — all  aeoeeeary  equ^ment  for  doing 
what  they  were  told  by  Kea  lluager,  the 
Ulephoae  oompaay  laleaman,  they  could  do 
with  the  ayetem. 

They  Butaaequently  canoalled  their  tele- 
phone eompany  oontraot.  But  later.  Ken 
iiunger  and  hia  auparrleor,  Frank  Saber, 
Bold  the  Fona  Broe.  on  the  idea  of  paging 
through  the  Jaooba  Oo.  public  addreaa  ayatam 
using  the  switchboard  operator's  headset  as 
Um  announcing  station  rather  than  our 
nUcrophone.  Here  again,  being  led  to  be- 
lieve this  was  free.  National  Savings  &  Loan 
agreed.  Later  upon  being  informed  by  R. 
Kuemmin.  of  Jacolia.  Co.,  that  this  would  cost 
them  $5  JK)  per  month  torw^.  the  equipment 
was  removed. 

This  Is  typical  of  nuuay  instances  of  un- 
fair and  unethical  selling  practices  where 
prospects  racelvlng  bids  on  competing  equip- 
ment from  private  suppliers  are  swayed  to- 
ward the  telephone  company  aystem  be- 
cause, by  deliberate  understatem«nt  or 
omission  of  cost  information  covering  all 
eoats  and  all  equipment  necessary  to  do  the 
promlaed  )ob.  the  pnMpeet  believes  telephone 
company  monthly  rental  ehargea  will  be  leas 
than  they  really  would  be. 

From  training  In  19S6-57  In  th«  Wlscon- 
aln  Telephone  Co.  sales  division  of  the  com- 
mercial department,  Z  know  that  though  it 
la  not  written  Into  practloee.  It  ts  the  un- 
oOletal  praettoe  of  aalee  management  to 
enoourags  salee  pereonnel  never  to  quote 
prleee.  Including  tax.  and  never  to  put  any- 
thing but  what  is  abaolutely  required  Into 
writing. 

Whereaa  tha  private  supplier.  In  hia  un- 
favored mitlal  position,  must  always  put  his 
eoste  completely  and  accurately  In  writing  in 
order  to  get  buaineea,  few  ever  qneeUon  the 
telephone  company  representative  because 
of  his  company's  past  history  as'  the  "only 
plaoe  to  go  for  infonnation  on  communi- 
cations.** 


V.  Mn.wA«KKB  acHooc  or  meiMXBKnTa, 

KILWAVKBa.    WXB. 

In  May  1001,  the  Jacobs  Oo.  scdd  a  voice 
paging  «ya«em  to  thla  firm.  At  the  switch- 
board a  high  quality  microphone  was  in- 
stalled as  the  prime  announcing  station  for 
the  system.  Before  it  was  Installed,  Dan 
Tetalaff,  a  telephone  ccHnpany  salea  repre- 
sentative, mentioned  that  the  telephone 
company  could  hook  up  the  operator's 
headset  ao  paging  could  be  <^lglnated 
through  the  headset  rather  than  the  micro- 
phone. Heins  Werwath,  Milwaukee  School 
of  Xnglneering  vice  president,  agreed  that 


this  ehould  be  instaUed  under  the  assumi 
Uon  that  this  service  wsa  free,  or  its 
negligible.  TTpon  learning  trom  the  Jacot 
Oo.  that  BOt  oaly  was  paging  from  thla  ei 
bon  granule  transmitter  inferior  to  a  gotd 
microphone,  but  that  it  would  coat  him 
$5.S0  per  month  forever  (Including  tax)  qt 
166  every  year. 

Here  again  was  a  case  of  no  misstatement 
Of  information,  almply  a  careful  and  delib- 
erate omlsaion  of  information  in  order  to  ^t 
an  order.  No  private  supplier  could  pca^- 
slbly  get  away  with  this. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  necessary  for  Mil- 
waukee School  of  Bnglneerlng  to  rent  soTsje 
Wire  circuits  from  the  telephone  oompaajy 
to  permit  •paging  into  outlying  buildings.  %t 
took  about  1  month  and  many  phone  caUa 
to  get  the  telephone  eompany  to  put  thaife 
in.  Now  that  they  are  In,  these  circuits  atle 
of  the  pooreet  quality,  carrying  much  intoif- 
ferenoe,  including  music  from  WPOX  adtf 
other  unaeoeeaary  noises. 

e.  raopLsa  aAvutoe  a  loan  AaaocurioN, 

MILWAVKSS,  WU. 

In  March  1961,  Dan  Tetalaff,  a  telephocle 
oompaay  repreeentatlve,  in  an  effort  to  oon< 
fuse  our  proepect  and  to  keep  them  froih 
buying  an  Internal  telephone  system  from 
the  Jaooba  Co.,  Inaoourately  oompute|Cl 
charges  of  a  less  expensive  sysum  the  proM- 
pect  would  sUli  be  renting  from  the  teM- 
phoae  company  if  they  used  our  InterrMi 
lyttom,  This  wu  to  mlnlmlae  the  aavlnits 
claimed  by  the  Jaooba  Co.  representative.  . 
e.  AxxiN  D.  svxarrr  KMrrxxMO  co..      I 

MZLWAVKSX,  WIS. 

On  August  1960.  the  Jaoobe  Co.  propoeed  1^ 
Mr.  Allen  W.  Bverltt,  preeldent.  that  he  have 
Jacobe  install  a  private  internal  telephone 
and  voice  paging  system  In  his  plant  whtb 
he  consoUdated  another  of  his  enterprlaaa 
and  this  operation  together  in  this  building 
in  the  future. 

In  order  to  compete,  the  telephone  cooi- 
pany  got  the  Job  by  offering  and  InatalUng  ^ 
"high-powered  speakerphone"  system  whieh 
is,  of  course,  a  voice  paging  83rstem  with  an- 
other name. 

In  February  1961  Mr.  Everltt  said  the  tele- 
phone Interctnn  system  and  this  hlgh-poaj- 
ered  speakerphone  system  would  be  going 
In  with  about  eight  speakers  or  more,  tp 
permit  voice  paging  from  the  Bell  Systei^ 
phones  via  their  intercom  lines.  He  was  ntit 
clear  at  all  what  the  cost  would  be  but  f  jt 
they  would  be  very  small,  which  Is  definitely 
not  so. 

le.    STAJfLST    J.   BSOWN   CO..   INC..    MTi.wAttw^ 
WIS. 

In  July  1961.  the  Jacobs  Co.  propoeed  tt> 
Install  an  internal  telephone  system  In  thellr 
building  which  was  undergoing  renovatloi^. 
The  Jacobe  Co.  representative  accuratelV 
pointed  out  the  reduction  in  their  telephone 
company  monthly  rental  bill  they  could  eaf 
pect  by  deleting  certain  intercom  faclUtiea 
from  the  Bell  System  equipment. 

However,  probably  feeling  somewhak 
obliged,  Stanley  J.  Brown,  president,  called 
Mr.  Day,  manager  of  the  telephone  company 
publicity  department,  for  whom  the  Brown 
Co.  had  iN*evlously  made  displays,  for  hto 
opinion. 

As  a  result,  a  few  days  later  a  telephone 
company  salesman  called  on  Eugene  C.  Dick. 
office  manager  for  this  firm,  and  Inaccurately 
computed  the  savings  claimed  by  the  Jacofefs 
Co.  representative  and  spoken  of  above,  causi- 
ing  the  Brown  Co.  to  not  sign  the  Jacobs  Op. 
contract  for  their  services. 

The  telephone  company  salesman  left  nt 
notes  with  Mr.  Dick,  as  usual,  for  anyone 
question  or  compare.  Just  a  few  scribble 
figures  and  accusation  by  implication  whlcL, 
backed  by  the  telephone  company's  paet  and 
possibly  Mr.  Brown's  fear  of  loss  of  futuffe 
business,  caused  this  firm  to  discount  the 
Jacobe  Co.  flgiires  on  expected  savings. 


11.  NACKHt  rum  CO..  soLWAtTxai.  wia. 

In  January  IBOO,  the  Jacobs  Oo.  installed  a 
voice  paging  system  In  this  firm's  new  build- 
ing. After  control  equipment  had  already 
been  Installed  for  paging  from  a  microphone 
at  the  switchboard,  the  telephone  company 
persuaded  Mr.  McNaab.  president  of  Nackle 
Paper,  to  hold  up  our  installation  and  to 
have  the  microphone  equipment  removed 
(and  replaced  by  paging  through  the  opera- 
tor's headset  Instead) .  This  was  done  before 
any  tariff  had  definitely  been  established  on 
such  a  telephone  company  service  In  Wis- 
consin and  was  done  at  a  considerable  in- 
convenience and  expense  to  the  Jacobs  Oo. 

The  very  idea  la.  of  course,  a  clear  circum- 
vention of  the  intent  of  the  1956  consent 
degree  against  the  Bell  System  and  an  In- 
fringement into  the  area  of  Internal  and 
private  eommunloattons. 

is,   DWtOHT  BROS,   PAPia  CO.,  MaWAUXCZ.  WM. 

In  November  1961.  this  firm  signed  a  con- 
trnct  for  nn  Internal  telephone  end  voice  pag- 
ing system  to  be  Insuiled  by  our  Arm.  the 
Albert  A.  Jacobs  Co.,  Inc..  In  their  new 
bulding.  After  a  lively  oompeUtton  with  the 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Dell  System,  and  many  sales  contracts  with 
the  customer  on  both  sides  over  a  period  of 
several  months,  we  flnnlly  managed  to  sell 
them  our  system.  Of  course,  Bell  got  the 
lion's  share  of  the  order  with  their  outatde 
telephone  lystem,  as  they  always  do.  Never- 
theleu,  the  competition  for  the  minor  por- 
tion, the  intercom  part  of  the  system,  was 
vigorous.  One  big  obstacle  we  had  to  over- 
come was  the  Bell  System  Insistence  they 
would  not  allow  us  to  go  In  their  conduit. 
Their  argument  was  that  we  might  damage 
their  wlree  pulling  ours  In,  and  that  If  later 
any  trouble  developed  It  might  be  difficult 
to  pin  responsibility  on  either  supplier  and 
that,  therefore,  there  might  be  trouble  for 
the  cvtstomer. 

The  resulU  of  this  are  interesting  and 
point  out  the  trend  of  InUmldation.  which 
has  been  used  by  the  Bell  System  to  beat 
us.  especially  during  the  last  year.  The  cus- 
tomer, thinking  they  might  at  some  future 
date  get  business  from  the  telephone  com- 
pany and  fearing  possible  reprisal  for  antag- 
onizing Bell,  comi>eIled  us  to  Install  addi- 
tional conduit  runs  paralleling  those  already 
installed  for  telephone  purposee  at  our  own 
expense  or  possibly  lose  the  order.  The  firm 
has  about  20  phones  with  double  conduit 
runs  coming  to  each  location.  The  conduit 
run  housing  the  Bell  System  wlree  was  paid 
for  by  the  customer  and  Is  about  3  mches 
by  3  Inches  conduit  laid  In  the  floor  with  one 
cable  in  it  about  three-eighths  Inch  in  di- 
ameter which  is  looped  from  pushbutton 
phone  to  pushbutton  phone.  Our  wires,  to 
the  phone  requiring  the  most  number  of  con- 
ductors In  our  system,  bunched  together. 
would  form  a  cable  also  of  about  tliree- 
eighths  or  one-half  inch  dlaaacter. 

It  strikee  us  that  the  conduit  in  the  first 
place  belongs  to  the  customer  and.  as  you 
can  see.  has  room  for  half  a  doaen  telephone 
system  or  more,  with  certainly  little  prospect 
of  anyone  hurting  anyone  elee%  wire 
through  pulling  and  this,  in  our  book,  la  a 
clear-cut  case  of  Intimidation  by  a  Bell  rep- 
resentative to  crowd  out  competition,  If  poe- 
sible.  I  am  sending  with  this  report  a  photo- 
copy of  a  letter  sent  to  the  customer  by  the 
Bell  System  representative  covering  conduit 
Idea. 

13.    C.    J.    KOENIG    CO.,    INC.,    Wn,WAT7KZB,    WIS. 

In  March,  this  year,  this  company  agreed 
to  have  us  Install  a  13  station  internal  tele- 
phone system.  Competition  was  Bell  and 
included  a  joint  meeting  between  the  cus- 
tomer, our  representative,  and  two  Bell  Sys- 
tem representatives.  Pau-t  of  the  Bell  System 
competitive  selling  argimients  centered 
around  the  fact  that  they,  too.  could  sup- 
ply a  separate  intercom  system  on  separate 
phones   from   the   outside   phones.     It  hap- 
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pened  that  this  was  a  deelrable  featwe  be- 
caua*  the  customer,  by  not  having  his  Inter- 
com feature  use  up  the  laat  button  on  the 
right  on  each  of  his  aix  button  telephonee. 
could  Instead  ixutall  another  outside  line 
on  that  button  and  not  have  to  go  to  call 
directors,  whieh  are  a  larger  type  of  puah- 
button instrument  having  a  basic  coat  in 
Wisconsin  of  97.50  p>er  month  Instead  of  the 
75  cents  per  month  for  the  six-button  set. 
We  got  the  Job  but,  here  again,  as  always, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year.  Bell  Is 
receiving  by  far  the  lion's  share  of  the  rev- 
enue, anyway.  Where  does  a  common  car- 
rier company  stopT  Apparently  they  want 
all  the  buiineas  and  no  one  elae  to  have  any. 

WiacONsnr  Txlsphoni  Co.. 
Milvauke*.  WU^  November  1.  IHl. 
Mr.  Don  Colsman, 
Dvfight  Brothtrt  Paper  Co., 
Jfilwaukee,  WU. 

Daaa  Ma.  Oolkman:  Tour  concern  over  the 
sharing  of  conduit  and  ductwork  Is  not  with- 
out preoedent  or  Justification. 

Our  eonstruotlon  advisers  have  talked  with 
your  building  oon  tractor,  as  I  have  talked 
with  you.  Out  of  genuine  concern— oonoem 
for  the  liability  and  espeaae  you  may  incur 
if  people  are  injured  or  equipment  damaged. 
The  following  are  eome  of  the  reasons 
for  our  reluctance  to  share  faolllUes. 

Bafsty  la  an  important  factor.  Without 
control  or  knowledge  of  our  telephone  fa- 
cilities, our  people  may  be  subject  to  In- 
jury. We  may  then,  at  our  option,  elect  to 
run  the  entire  cabling  espoeed  to  minimise 
haaard  and  facilitate  any  future  repairs. 

The  fact  that  our  repair  eervlce  is  only 
minutes  away,  akUled,  and  free,  we  are 
usually  the  first  to  be  called  when  a  com- 
munication problem  exists.  Sxperienoe 
over  the  years  has  shown  the  trouble  Is  quite 
often  In  the  private  system.  As  a  result 
we  are  forced  into  the  role  of  consultants, 
advisers,  and  repairmen  for  our  competition 
which.  If  continued,  can  only  lead  to  higher 
telephone  rates  for  you.  our  customer. 

Croes  talk,  hearing  yo\ir  private  paging 
system  on  our  telephone  lines,  has  occurred  in 
the  past.  We  have  requested  the  paging 
system  be  removed  from   the  conduit. 

Our  corporate  purpose  is  to  give  you  the 
finest  communications  service  poesible. 
Adapting  our  equipment  to  that  of  our 
competitors  would  render  our  corporate  pur- 
pose unattainable. 

We  adopt  and  tailor  our  oommimlcatlons 
for  you.  our  ctistomer.  Commxmlcatlons  Is 
not  a  sideline  with  us,  it  is  our  sole  Intent 
and  purpose,  the  very  reason  tor  our  exist- 
ence. 

Knowledge,  mattired  by  years  of  reeearch 
and  experience  Is  offered  to  give  you  a  oom- 
munlcatlon  system  which  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  flexible  and  modem  as  to- 
morrow." 

Yours  truly. 

DAiraa  O.  WnmEKS, 
CommunlcatloTM  Consultant. 

14.  siooMasaa  lbathb  oooaa  oo..  UKNoai- 
ONxc  FAua.  wis. 

In  Mandi  1961.  one  of  our  represenUtlves 
Btopped  in  on  a  cold  aalee  call,  only  to  learn 
that  this  firm  had  been  eold  what  U  known 
as  a  756  type  automatic  switchboard  from 
the  telephone  company.  This  switchboard 
is  designed  to  handle  up  to  90  phonee  and 
4  outside  imea.  All  the  phones  are  push- 
button type  and  there  Is  no  console  at 
Which  a  switchboard  operator  sits.  Incorpo- 
rated with  it,  and  terminating  on  the  last 
button  to  the  right  on  each  six-button  tele- 
phone, is  a  three  private  channel  intercom 
with  two-digit  dialing. 

Menomonee  Falls,  the  exchange  in  which 
this  firm  operates,  had  Just  been  cut  over  to 
dial  by  the  Wleoonsin  Telephone  Co.,  and 
the  Menomonee  Falls  exchange  had  Just  been 
purchased  by  the  local  Bell  System  company 
1  year  befoe«.     As  a  oonaequence,  all  the 


phones  then  In  operation  were  being  re- 
placed with  Bell  phones  and,  of  eourse,  many 
new  systems  from  Bell  went  in.  This  eua- 
tomer  was  Informed  that  the  only  thing 
that  would  suit  his  needs  would  be  this 
automatic  switchboard  system.  The  strange 
thing  was  that  this  customer  was  only  put- 
ting In  four  phones  and  had  for  many  years 
gotten  along  with  no  Intercom  whataoever, 
and  all  of  the  phones  were  In  the  ofBoe  area 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other  and.  If  any- 
thing at  all  was  necessary  it  would  have 
been  simply  the  single  party  line  intercom 
offered  by  Bell. 

The  interesting  point  here  Is  tlut  this 
representative,  Imbued  with  the  idea  of  ag- 
greeslve  sslllng  from  his  a-week  training 
oouree.  did  a  fine  job  of  overeelllng.  This  is 
typical  of  many,  many  oaaes  which  we  have 
eome  across  here  in  Wleoonsin  within  the 
last  I  yaara. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  here  is 
a  very  clear-cut  case  of  where  private  com- 
petition, such  as  ourselvee.  benefited  this 
customer  Upon  Informing  the  eustomer 
that  he  had  been  overeold.  he  investigated 
and  found  this  waa  not  all  he  had  to  have 
and,  although  we  dropped  the  oaae,  we  found 
out  Just  this  morning,  upon  ealliag  the 
eustomer,  that  he  had  not  Installed  the  au- 
tomatic switchboard.  In  so  doing,  he  has 
saved  himself  about  960  a  month,  or  9960  a 
year. 

II.  KPUiNt  a  rannicx.  inc.,  MtiWATncB.  wa. 

In  April  1969.  our  firm  installed  an  11- 
station  Internal  telephone  and  voice  paging 
system  for  this  firm.  Our  first  contact  with 
the  firm  was  through  a  man  who  does  btul* 
inees  with  us  Intermittently  by  supplying  us 
with  leads.  This  pereon  Indicated  that  he 
knew  the  firm,  that  they  were  expanding 
their  operations  and  that  they  had  been 
given  a  very  high  price  by  the  telephone 
company  for  expanding  their  telephone  sys- 
tem. 

After  talking  with  Mark  Splalne.  chairman 
of  the  board,  of  this  stock  and  bonds  broker- 
age business,  we  found  that  the  telephone 
company  had  Indicated  that  his  only  choice 
for  expanding  his  system  from  about  8 
phones  to  11,  with  7  outride  lines  and  about 
6  private  lines,  would  be  an  automatic  dial 
switchboard  system  known  technically  as  the 
756A  system.  This  would  have  cost  approx- 
imately 9120  a  month  more  than  the  firm 
is  already  ;>aying  for  their  telephone  service. 
No  alternatives  were  offered. 

We  offered  a  proposal  to  the  firm  for  in- 
stalling ouir  system  and  using  a  pushbutton 
type  call  director  system  for  handling  their 
outside  calls,  at  a  considerable  savings.  The 
Interesting  point  here  Is  that  after  this, 
and  not  until  we  had  been  there  and  made 
our  propoaal,  the  telephone  company  came 
back  with  no  fewer  than  three  different  al- 
ternative proposals,  each  at  a  lower  cost.  It 
seems  to  us  that  It  Is  hard  to  mistake  the 
intent  here.  The  Intent  as  It  ai)pears  hare 
was  to  ssll  the  customer  a  high  revenue  sys- 
tem. How  could  the  customer  possibly 
object  since  he  was  not  aware  that  any  altar- 
natlvee  were  poesible  xmtil  after  we  had  in- 
jected oompetition  into  the  picture?  Mark 
Bplaine  will  verify  theee  clalma. 


le.     STANDARD    TTNrT    PAKTS,    INC.,     IfXLWATTXaS. 
Wffl, 

This  wholesale  dealer  In  automotive  parts 
moved  to  a  new  location  in  May  1962.  Dur- 
ing March  and  April.  1962,  our  firm  and  the 
telephone  company  competed  for  the  in- 
ternal portion  of  this  firm's  conununlcatlons 
business.  After  many  calls,  Mr.  Tom  Emer- 
son, Jr.,  vice  president  of  this  firm,  was  about 
to  sign  our  contract.  However,  be  then  re- 
ceived a  call  frocn  the  telephone  company 

representative,  Don  saying  that  the 

telephone  ccnnpany  had  Just  come  out  with 
a  new  Intercom  system  which  would  only 
cost  him  930  a  month  and  which  had  six 
channels   of   communications,   rather    than 


the  two  channel  eystem  they  had  propoeed 
previously,  which  from  previous  oonverea- 
tlons  Mr.  Bmerson  tmderatood  would  ooat 
him  in  the  neighborhood  of  980  a  month. 

Mr.  Bmeraon  then  Informed  me  that  it  waa 
such  a  good  proposition  that  he  oould  not 
afford  to  pass  It  up  and.  therefore,  would 
probably  not  be  taking  ova  system.  TTpon 
further  investigation,  however,  which  I  pur- 
sued. I  found  that  the  130  a  month  actually 
meant  990  a  month  more  titan  the  two 
channsl  system  previously  proposed.  This 
Mr.  Emerson  had  not  understood  and.  of 
course,  as  always,  nothing  was  ever  put  in 
writing  other  than  very  sorlbbled  notee  at 
the  time  of  tha  contract  whloh  wara  aevar 
left  by  the  telephone  company  repreaenta 
tlve  with  the  customer. 

In  my  preeenoe.  Mr.  Bmereon  then  called 
the  telephone  company  repreeeaUtive  and 
found  out  that  my  aieertloaa  wara  oorraet. 
He  then  signed  our  oontraot  and  wa  haea 
installed  our  system  for  him  la  hia  aew 
building. 

The  important  point  hare  ia  that  aa  error 
of  omlsaion  was  ooouaittad.  tiaea  Iha  tal- 
ephoae  eompany  repreeeatattvaa  are  traiaad 
aot  to  write  iettara  if  they  eaa  avoM  It,  aU 
of  their  propoeals  are  simply  eerlbbled  aotaa 
and  verbal.  It  is  nait  to  ioM^oeaibla  to  pta 
anything  down,  and  any  statement  eueh  aa 
the  one  thle  telephone  conq>a&y  repre- 
senutlve  made,  can  always  appear  aa  a  mis- 
take. Mr.  Smereon*!  eomment  at  (he  time 
was.  however,  that  it  eertainly  eeemed  to 
him  that  the  telephone  oompany*e  repre- 
eentatlve had  lied  to  him  by  deliberatoly 
omitting  part  of  the  informatioa. 

IT.  OONCOaoU  OOLLBOS.  KXLWAXrXtt,  wtt. 

Coaoordia  College  la  a  weil-kaown  Wisooa- 
sin  school  for  the  training  of  young  men  to 
be  ministers.  Barly  this  year  we  were  called 
in  by  Mr.  Robert  Wuebben.  business  mana- 
ger of  the  college,  to  discuss  his  mtarxud 
communications.  It  turned  out  that  Mr. 
Wuebben  was  quits  IrrlUted  with  the  tele- 
phone company  because  of  a  bill  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them  asking  him  to  pay  for 
equipment  which  they  claimed  he  had  l)een 
using  for  S  years  but  not  paying  for.  No 
explanation  of  the  bill  was  given. 

Upon  further  Inquiry,  Mr.  Wuebben  asked 
for  a  detaUed  descrlpUon  of  the  equipment 
he  was  supposed  to  be  using  and  not  paying 
for  and  received  a  letter  to  this  effect.  The 
letter  pointed  out  that  certain  stations  had 
been  installed  and  had  never  been  added 
to  the  montiily  rental.  However,  m  many 
InsUnces,  the  letter  simply  stated  that  the 
phones  had  been  in  for  an  unknown  period 
of  time  and,  therefore,  the  retroactive  bill- 
ing would  go  back  to  the  time  when  that 
particular  system  was  installed,  apprcad- 
mately  3  years  ago.  Mr.  Wuebben  told  me 
that  soms  of  theee  phonee  had  only  been 
Installed  about  6  months  ago.  and  yet  the 
telephone  company  was  trymg  to  bill  him 
for  the  entire  period  that  that  particular 
system  had  iieen  In  operation. 

Now.  this  could  be  an  error  in  liooklceep- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  telephone  company 
and  no  one  could  complain  of  that.  How- 
ever, what  other  firm  but  a  monopoly  could 
possibly  send  such  a  bill  to  their  customera 
and  expect  to  be  paldt  The  telephone  com- 
pany, of  course,  can  threaten  to  disoontlnua 
service  If  a  bUl  of  this  nature  Is  not  paid. 
Of  course,  then,  sinoe  no  one  etee  can.  by 
charter,  supply  outside  telephone  eervlce. 
this  customer  would  have  been  m  a  very  bad 
spot.  The  point,  and  it  is  a  very  strong 
one.  that  competition  is  needed  in  the  eon- 
munications  field  as  it  is  in  every  other  field 
to  keep  the  entire  situatiosi  dean  and 
healthy. 

IS.    W.  J. 
KCHM 

These  two  cowpanlee  under  Vb» 
«nhlp  are  netng  what  is  known  as  tbe  f  ann 
inner  phosM  system  tram  ths  tetophons  oom- 
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pany.  Skdi  taraoeh  te  paylnc  Kbout  916  to 
•17  par  month  for  this  fiMture.  Th*  teature 
It  a  talk-bade  ■paalriir  amngnnant  where 
orlgliiatlan  to  aceompltolMwl  tram  a  telephone 
InetnmMnt,  the  voice  belziff  heard  over  a 
■peakar  and  the  par^  In  the  warehouae  area 
hearing  the  quaatten  ean  reqwnd  from  any- 
where within  the  area  without  going  to  a 
phone.  Hie  anawn*  comee  baA  throu^  the 
earpiece  of  the  originating  phone.  Here  to 
a  eltiiatton  irtMre  Bell  has  stepped  Into  an 
area  whieh  to  extremely  far  afield  from  c(»n- 
mon  carrier.  Zta  only  connection  In  one 
case,  to  that  one  phone  has  a  turn  button 
on  It  and  In  one  posltloQ  the  button  picks 
up  an  estenaton  off  the  switchboard  and  in 
the  other  position  It  jilcks  up  the  Inner 
phone  system.  The  only  connection  with  the 
common  carrier  part  of  the  bustneas  la  en- 
tirely superfldaL  TbiM  would  seem  like  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  beat  out  competition 
and  to  flaimt  the  intent  of  the  1056  eonaent 
decree.  Tlito  farm  Inner  phone  system,  par- 
ticularly In  thto  business  use,  to  no  more 
than  a  small  voice  paging  system  cleverly 
dtogutoed  to  look  like  womething  else.  Pur- 
thermxne,  when  thto  was  first  brought  before 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 
It  was  preeented  as  being  something  for  the 
farm  and  safuna  to  have  been  approved  on 
that  baato.  Thto,  of  oourae.  to  a  bualneaa  use, 
not  a  farm  uae. 

l».  WAXTWaVoSA  rats  BAMK,  WAUWATOSA,  WIS. 

Thto  bank,  within  the  last  4  months,  has 
signed  a  ooratraet  and  started  to  uae  the  tele- 
phone company  TSOA  switchboard.  Thto  to 
a  switchboard  which  has  a  small  conaolette, 
or  call  director,  type  Inatrument  at  the  op- 
entor'i  dtt^  rather  than  a  tall  upright  con- 
sole at  which  she  sits.  It  to  cordless  and 
entirely  automatic  IntemaUy  and  to  the  out- 
side. They  are  using  33  dial  extension  lines 
from  the  common  equipment  and  have  about 
18  to  30  phones.  The  c<nnmon  equipment, 
for  which  they  are  paying  $175  a  month  ac- 
cording to  an  Itemization  on  their  first  bill, 
to  <mly  40-llne  equipment.  The  tariff  In  Wto- 
oonsln  reads  that  the  40-Une  equipment 
Should  run  $160  a  month  and  that  the 
60-Une  equipment  should  run  $175  a  month. 
Z  am  sending  with  thto  report  a  photocopy 
of  thto  Itemlsatlon.  The  point  here  to  that 
thto  bank  to  still  not  aware  of  thto  error  In 
billing  and  probably  woiQd  not  be  aware  of 
It  for  a  long  time.  We  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  get  back  to  talk  to  them  about  It, 
but  we  will  shcnrtly  and  It  doee  prove,  once 
again,  that  private  competition  to  an  ab- 
solute eaaenttal  in  the  communlcatlona  bual- 


ao.  cuTua-HAitifni,  nrc.,  icilwavkkb,  wis. 
In  about  November  1968  our  firm  auc- 
ceeded  In  ahowlng  Cutler-Hammer  that  by 
dtocontlnulng  their  plant  paging  ayatem 
which  waa  rented  from  the  telephone  com- 
pany and  covered  about  460,000  aquare  feet 
In  their  north  side  Industrial  plant,  that 
they  would  stand  to  aave  about  $140  per 
month  for  5  yeara  and  over  $300  a  month 
after  that.  Thto  meant  that  we  would  Install 
a  voice  paging  ayatem  to  cover  thto  aame  area 
for  much  leaa  money,  including  maintenance, 
and  alao  that  our  system  woiild  have  1,000 
watts  of  audio  power  rather  than  600,  high 
quality  dynamic  paging  microphones  rather 
than  telephone  handsets,  and  electrovolce 
sound  dlfltaetloii  projectors,  which  were  far 
superior  and  have  proven  to  be  so,  to  the 
metallic  reentrant  type  hams  the  telephone 
company  was  using.  In  other  words,  we 
were  charging  much  less,  giving  a  much  bet- 
ter ayatem.  and  making  a  good  profit  at  it. 
The  Import  here  to  that  the  telephone  o(»n- 
pany  certainly  waa  not  charging  ratee  accord- 
ing to  their  cost  of  providing  eervlce  but 
rather  whatever  the  trade  would  bear.  An 
example  of  thto  would  be  the  rates  they  were 
charting,  and  still  do  charge,  for  a  60-watt 
DuKane  booater  amplifier.  The  telephone 
company  rata  for  such  an  an^ifler,  and  for 


that  matter  for  any  amplifier  above  26  watta 
to  $10  a  m<mth  forever.  It  ao  happens  that 
DuKane  to  the  brand  we  are  franchlaed  qo 
distribute  in  thto  area,  and  we  are  able  io 
buy  thto  same  amplifier  from  our  manufaq- 
turer  tcr  $66.  The  telephone  company  wAa 
able  to  buy  that  aame  amplifier  for  Juit 
about  that  price  or  perbapa  a  very  slight 
amount  more.  The  point  here  Is,  then,  th^t 
within  7  months  the  coet  of  the  ampliOAr 
waa  paid,  and  certainly  within  a  year  all 
overhead  would  be  paid  off  on  that  piece  qt 
equipment,  and  then  during  the  next  9  yeatfs 
the  telephone  company  would  make  $1,080 
revenue  on  that  one  piece  of  equipment. 
Our  revenue,  or  grose  profit  aa  we  call  Ifc, 
would  probably  have  been  about  $65  plus 
perhaps  another  $65  over  a  10-year  perleid 
for  maintenance  and  carrying  charges.  How 
can  these  ratea  possibly  be  based  upon  costH? 
It  aeema  very  apparent  that  private  competi- 
tion in  thto  field  to  a  very  vital  thing  and  Ih 
the  intereat  of  all  usera  of  any  form  of  volqe 
type  communlcatlona. 

Recently  Cutler -Hammer  aaked  us  to  coicle 
in  and  look  at  another  quite  amall  volQe 
paging  system  they  were  etlU  renting  fraBi 
the  telephone  compcmy  in  one  of  their  offices 
and  give  a  quote  on  replacing  It  with  one  qt 
our  systema  since  the  Bell  System  apparently 
appecured  to  be  getting  out  of  the  voice  pag- 
ing businees.  January  24,  1961,  of  course  wf|s 
the  date  they  were  supposed  to  be  out,  ad- 
cordlng  to  the  consent  decree,  and  yet  at  tms 
date,  June  18,  1962,  they  have  Just  gotten 
around  to  sending  their  remaining  voice  pag- 
ing customers  letters  (some  of  the  letta^s 
went  out  as  early  as  February)  that  theSe 
cuat<Hners  could  buy  these  paging  syste^ 
from  Bell  or,  if  they  preferred,  they  could  fa 
on  renting  them  until  Jime  of  1966.  at  whieb 
time  Bell  would  have  to  rellnqulsli  contref. 
It  would  seem  that  not  only  Is  this  letter 
over  a  year  late,  but  that  the  continu^ 
operation  of  these  systems  through  1965  to  a 
violation  again  of  the  eonaent  decree.  Ap- 
pcu-ently  eonaent  decrees  and  court  orders  at]e 
only  a  challenge  for  BeU  to  get  their  attoM- 
neya  busy  to  outmanuever  wherever  poealbfle 
any  auch  court  action. 

There  are  many  systems  still  operating  and 
apparently  will  go  on  operating  \intU  Juaje 
of  1965  simply  because  it  to  not  economicaUly 
inviting  for  a  firm  such  as  ours  to  take  over 
at  practically  no  profit  a  system  somebodjy 
else  Installed,  Just  for  servicing  purposes. 

21.    LOUIS    ALLIS    CO.,    Mn.WAX7KZX,    WIS. 

About  the  same  time  that  our  firm  in- 
stalled the  aystem  tar  Cutler-Hammer,  we 
alao  installed  a  similar  system  for  the  L>o\|}s 
AUto  Co.  The  conditions  were  the  same. 
They  replaced  a  Bell  aystem  ptaging  systeaiu 
Recently  Louto  Allto  called  us  In  for  consul- 
tation on  the  poesibillty  of  installing  a  telfl- 
phone  type  centralized  timekeeping  systeai, 
poeaibly  using  tape  type  recording  inachln«8 
in  the  central  area  and  telephone  handaiit 
type  inatrumenta  as  originating  or  announo- 
ing  stations  spotted  throughout  the  shop  Ih 
strategic  locations.  They  had  also  receivtjd 
a  proposal  (not  in  writing)  from  the  lod^ 
BeU  company  system  on  a  system  to  t^ 
rented  frcxn  them.  Thto,  too,  would  be  sepa- 
rate in  its  use  from  conunon  carrier  or  out- 
side telephcme  usage.  Ita  aole  purpo^ 
would  be  for  communications  between  re- 
porting workers  and  the  centralized  recordiag 
station.  However,  by  iislng  the  same  cen- 
tralized coounon  equipment  and  selectcats 
required,  the  telephone  company  can  make  It 
seem  as  if  this  too  to  part  of  an  Integrated 
internal-common  carrier  system — which  It 
to  not. 

29.    A.    O.    SMITB    CORP.,    MILWAUKEE,    WIS. 

About  2  years  ago  the  Jacobs  Co.  Installed 
an  emergency  repcn-tlng  telephone  system  fOr 
A.  O.  Smith.  Red  diallst  wall  phones  At 
strategic  locations  on  each  phone  of  the 
Science  BuUding  can  report  to  a  centralized 
emergency  station.    Prom  a  central  point, 


then,  an  attendant  can  give  simultaneous 
instructions  to  each  "warden"  who  are  Itoten- 
Ing  on  their  emergency  telephones  which  we 
have  InstaUed.  Thto  to  a  strictly  separate 
system  and  has  nothing  to  do  vrlth  C(»nmon 
carrier.  However,  here  again  BeU  offered  a 
proposal  for  thto  purpoee  to  A.  O.  Smith. 

23.    FAIRHAVEN     HOMX    rOK    THX    AGKD,     WHnx- 
WATXX,  WIS. 

Here  to  a  situation  where  the  architect 
has  Informed  us  that  the  telephone  company 
Indicated  to  him  that  we  would  not  Im  able 
to  go  Into  the  same  conduit  with  their  wires. 
Blany  buildings  and  much  territory  to  in- 
volved here  and  a  great  deal  of  cost  would 
be  incurred  to  the  customer  if  a  paralleling 
and  duplicate  set  of  conduit  runs  should  be 
Installed  for  a  private  internal  system.  Tlito 
would  be  about  like  the  problem  we  are 
having  now  with  duplicated  railroad  tracks 
running  between  various  points.  The  archi- 
tect wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  conduit 
would  be  needed  for  our  aystem  and  implied 
that  our  system  probably  would  be  out  if 
separate  conduit  was  necessary  and  the  ex- 
pense was  large.  Here  the  Bell  System  baa 
deliberately  attempted  to  keep  private  com- 
petition out  throxigh  the  use  of  causing  the 
customer  to  believe  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  anything  else  to  be  done  but 
separate  conduit  run  if  a  private  system  were 
used  at  considerable  additional  expense  to 
him. 

24.    E   Z    PAUm    CORP..    MILWAUKKX,    VTIS. 

About  8  years  ago  E  Z  Paintr  had  the 
Jacobs  Co.  install  about  a  30-Btatlon  auto- 
matic internal  telephone  system  and  voice 
paging  system.  At  that  time  one  of  our  rep- 
resentatives helped  Mr.  Jack  Quinn,  con- 
troller, survey  their  present  Bell  System 
equipment  for  tbe  purposes  of  comparing 
it  with  their  bill.  Some  discrepancies  were 
noted,  as  usual  on  the  high  side,  and  Itemiza- 
tion of  equipment  charged  for  was  asked 
from  the  telephone  company.  About  2  weeks 
later,  when  the  itemization  arrived,  it  was 
found  tbat  E  Z  Paintr  had  been  paying  for 
some  time  for  equipment  which  had  never 
been  Installed.  E  Z  Paintr  was  able  to  get 
a  check  from  the  telephone  company  for 
$200  or  $300  for  thto  error.  E  Z  Paintr  was 
also  able  to  reduce  the  amount  it  was  pay- 
ing to  the  telephone  company  for  spectol 
pushbutton  telephone  and  Ught  and  vtoual 
illumination  featiires  which  even  if  they  had 
not  purchased  our  internal  system  would 
not  have  been  necessary.  They  beUeved  it 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done.  Thto 
again  points  up  the  need  for  private  firms 
working  In  the  communications  ftold. 
Every  other  field  has  competition  and  it  to 
Important  that  the  private  conununlcations 
firms  be  allowed  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  their  huge  competitor. 

It  might  be  of  interest  here  to  note  that 
this  same  thing  hapfwned  at  Cutler-Ham- 
mer and  Louto  Allto.  A  survey  of  their 
^>eaker  systems  before  they  were  taken  out, 
when  compared  with  an  itemization  from  the 
telephone  company  of  their  monthly  bUl  for 
their  speaker  system  showed  again  a  dto- 
crei>ancy  on  the  high  side.  Each  firm  re- 
ceived a  check  for  several  hundred  dollars 
from  the  telephone  company  as  a  result  of 
thto  survey  which  was  only  made  possible 
becaxise  of  a  firm  competing  with  BeU  in  the 
private  communications  field.  It  would 
seem  from  here  that  the  importance  of 
keeping  private  suppliers  healthy  and 
within  an  area  in  which  to  work  to  important 
to  every  American  business. 

25.  WACHTEL  TREK  SERVICE  CO.,  MII.WAUKXX,  WIS. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  our  firm 
installed  an  Internal  telephone  system  for 
thto  firm  In  conjunction  with  certain  talk- 
back  speaker  arrangement  which  would  be 
located  at  the  outside  door.  Our  competi- 
tion is  always  with  the  telephone  company 
who  had  a  simUar  service  to  offer  at  a  very 
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low  prtoe  It  waa  very  dUBcuIt  to  compete. 
However,  we  aucceeded  in  aelUng  thto  firm 
our  aervices.  The  queatlon  here  to  that 
ahould  the  BeU  System,  which  had  nearly  a 
virtual  monopoly  In  the  common  carrier 
Held  be  allowed  to  spread  its  gigantic  arms 
int3  noncommon  carrier  areas?  The  fact 
that  their  prices  on  the  home  interphone 
system  are  so  low  for  the  services  offered, 
whereas  they  are  so  high  in  other  noncom- 
petitive areas  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
BeU  to  capable,  by  virtue  of  its  very  size, 
to  run  all  other  competitors  out  of  any 
business  they  wtoh  to  through  the  manipula- 
tion of  rates. 

2S.    JACK    WINTKX,    IMC,    MILWAUKKX.    WIS. 

Early  thto  springg.  1962.  we  competed  with 
the  telephone  company  for  the  internal  por- 
tion of  their  telephone  communications 
business.  They  had  signed  a  contract  with 
the  telephone  company  for  their  automatic 
dial  switchboard  which  was  offered  as  the 
only  thing  avaltoble  for  them.  No  alterna- 
tive had  been  offered.  We  succeeded  in 
showing  them  that  we  could  offer  more  for 
lees  money  covering  the  internal  portion  of 
their  communlcatlona  and  also  offered  them 
an  alternative  switchboard  system  for  han- 
dling their  outside  calto  which,  of  course. 
wo\Ud  be  rented  from  Bell.  The  Bell  Sys- 
tem salesman  then  promptly  informed  Jack 
Winter,  and  this  has  happened  many  times, 
that  this  board  waa  an  obsolete  type.  Thto, 
of  coiu'se.  to  ridiculous  since  the  board  has 
recently  been  installed  in  many  institutions 
and  business  operations  and.  for  that  mat- 
ter, has  only  been  on  the  market  for  about 
7  or  8  years.  Furthermore,  when  we  tried 
to  show  preciae  figures  of  coet  savings  to 
Jack  Winter,  Inc..  through  the  use  of  de- 
tailed itemization  of  equipment  charges. 
Bell  System  representative  indicated  that 
these  figures  probably  were  not  correct  and 
implied  that  Jack  Winter  probably  shoiild 
not  take  stock  in  them  because  they  were 
undoubtedly  dealing  with  a  second  rate 
Arm.  What  the  BeU  System  representative 
never  did,  however,  even  upon  request  waa 
to  submit  anything  in  writing  to  back  up 
hto  claims.  AU  of  hto  claims  and  implica- 
tions were  verbal  and  could  never  be  com- 
pletely pinned  down. 

It  to  Important  here  to  note  that  the 
Jacobs  Co.  nearly  lost  thto  order  because 
the  customer,  finding  it  hard  to  beUeve  that 
anyone  but  the  BeU  System  could  poeaibly 
know  anything  about  their  rates,  or  any 
other  area  of  telephone  communication  and 
that,  certainly,  the  Bell  aystem  repreaent- 
ative  would  not  fool  them. 


27.    WISCON8IK   Tm.S    aOIVICB.    MILWAUKXS, 


Several  yeara  ago  our  firm  instaUed  a  small 
Internal  telephone  system  for  Wisconsin 
Title  Service  Tising  about  seven  phones. 
They  are  probably  using  a  push  type  tele- 
phone system  for  handling  their  outside 
calls.  Early  in  AprU.  thto  year,  otir  firm 
was  caUed  in  again  to  eonsxilt  with  them 
concerning  their  comm\inicatlons  needs 
when  they  moved  into  their  new  buUding 
a  few  blocks  away.  Mr.  WiUiam  Hoyer.  8r.. 
president  of  the  firm,  indicated  to  me  that 
he  had  caUed  in  the  telephone  company 
several  times  and  had  thought  of  going 
along  with  their  suggestion  of  throwing  our 
system  out  and  putting  in  an  internal  sys- 
tem from  the  telephone  company  but.  that, 
after  several  calto  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
fused. A  salesman  named  Gerald  Aschen- 
brenner  had  called  on  him  and  suggested 
a  two  channel  intercom  system  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  their  pushbutton  tele- 
phone aetnp  m  the  place  of  oux  mtemal 
aystem.  However.  Mr.  Hoyer  indicated  that 
he  really  did  not  understand  the  system  nor 
the  rates  very  well  and  could  we  explain 
them  and  oould  we  do  something  better  for 
him.  We  offered  a  proposal  on  expanding 
our  system  and  reinstalling  it  in  the  new 


buUdlng,  which  he  seemed  ready  to  accept. 
Mr.  Aachenbrenner  then  came  back  with  a 
Mr.  Daniel  Winters,  who  probably  was  hto 
immedtote  firstllne  supervtoor,  and  pro- 
posed a  new  type  of  six  channel  intercom 
system  which  we  have  since  eome  to  know 
aa  the  "20-40  dial  pack"  which  would  ap- 
parently only  cost  $30  a  month  more  than 
they  were  paying.  Here  again,  the  impU- 
catlon,  as  with  the  SUndard  Units  Parts 
Co.,  had  been  left  that  thto  six  channel  inter- 
com would  only  coet  $30  a  month.  Thto.  of 
course,  was  false  since  what  was  really 
meant  was  that  it  would  cost  $30  a  month 
more  than  the  two  channel  intercom,  or  a 
total  of  around  $100  a  month.  After  further 
dlBcUfslon,  Mr.  Hoyer  agreed  to  use  an  op- 
erator controlled  555  type  switchboard  from 
the  telephone  company  for  handling  outside 
calls,  and  oiu-  internal  telephone  system  for 
internal  caUe.  He  then  called  the  telephone 
company  about  the  middle  of  April  and  spe- 
clficaUy  ordered  a  655  switchboard  with  13 
phones  to  be  Installed  In  hto  new  buUding 
with  all  the  outside  lines  required  on  June  1. 
1962.  A  few  days  toter,  Mr.  Aschenbrenner 
returned  to  the  Wisconsin  Title  Service  Co. 
to  show  them  pictures  and  explain  the  op- 
eration of  a  new  type  of  manual  switch- 
board known  as  the  608.  or  Universal  80-type 
switchboard,  which  had  Just  come  on  the 
market.  He  explained  how  it  operated  and 
apparently  felt  that  Mr.  Hoyer  approved  of 
its  operation  and.  therefore,  ordered  that 
switchboard  for  Mr.  Hoyer  instead  of  the 
655  switchboard. 

On  June  4  a  606  switchboard  was  deUvered 
at  the  new  location  and  the  next  day  cable 
was  strung  across  and  on  top  of  a  false 
ceiling  and  then  dropped  down  through  a 
hole  in  the  ceiling,  completely  exposed,  and 
thto  to  a  large  cable,  directly  to  the  rwltch- 
board  with  no  attempt  being  made  to  con- 
ceal it.  Furthermore,  without  really  under- 
standing what  he  was  doing,  Mr.  Hoyer  was 
caused  to  sign  a  5-year  contract  for  an  im- 
proved type  of  conference  Jack  arrangement 
with  a  penalty  for  taking  It  out  prior  to  the 
6  years.  The  board  cfune  eqtUpped  with  tlito 
Jack.  On  June  5,  one  of  our  representatives 
stopped  in  to  see  how  the  installation  of 
our  internal  system  was  coming  and  noticed 
the  board.  Upon  a&klng  Mr.  Hoyer  about 
it.  he  said  "Why.  that's  the  555  board  which 
I  ordered."    Of  course,  it  was  not  true. 

A  call  to  Mr.  Aschenbrenner  then  un- 
covered the  fact  that  Mr.  Aschenbrenner 
had  assumed  that  Mr.  Hoyer  indicated  that 
he  approved  of  the  way  the  608  board 
operated  and  that  that  was  the  board  he 
wanted.  Therefore,  ordered  that  board 
rather  than  the  556  boctfd.  The  new  608 
board,  of  course,  runs  $70  a  month,  whereas 
the  555  board  ran  $26  a  month,  and  the  new 
conference  Jack,  which  he  had  signed  a 
contract  for  ran  $12^0  rather  than  a  con- 
ference Jack  for  the  565  board  which  ran 
$4  a  month  and  did  not  require  a  contract. 

FinaUy,  through,  a  series  of  telephone  calto 
and  threato  to  go  to  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mtoslon,  Wisconsin  Title  Service  got  the  555 
board  installed  and  the  608  taken  away  and. 
at  our  suggestion,  the  customer  instoted 
tbat  the  telephone  company  run  the  cable 
to  the  new  board  a  different  way  so  it  would 
not  be  exposed  and  hanging  down  from  the 
ceiling.  Finally,  thto  system  was  installed. 
However,  each  phone  installed  was  not  the 
new  500  style  but  the  old  square  base  style 
and  old  used  phones.  Now,  of  course,  there 
to  nothing  wrong  with  this  except  that  it 
to  J\ist  not  being  done  in  major  olfioes  in 
Milwaukee  any  more  since  the  new  phone  to 
much  superior  and  the  handset  to  lighter 
and  more  desirable. 

The  import  of  thto.  of  coiurse,  to  that  every 
attempt  was  made,  it  would  seem,  by  the  tele- 
phone company  to  install  high  revenue 
equipment  Instead  of  low  revenue  eqviipment 
and  to  make  the  customer  sorry  in  any  way 
possible  tliat  he  ever  considered  any  other 


idea  exc^t  the  telephona  eompany^ 
Thto.  of  oourae,  would  hava  oonaidaraMa  and 
danuM^g  effect  oo  any  of  our  prospects  who 
might  be  asked  to  contact  tham  in  tha 
future.  These  proqpecta.  finding  that  gotag 
against  the  BeU  System  ideaa  woukt  caoaa 
them  grief,  would  be  tempted  aorely  to  not 
use  our  system. 

In  fairness.  It  should  be  noted  here,  that 
we  have  since  heard  that  the  salesman  to  no 
longer  working  for  the  telephone  company. 
However,  it  shoxUd  also  be  noted  that  on  one 
call  previously  noted,  he  was  with  hto  im- 
mediate supervisor  and  on  another  call,  ac- 
cording to  the  customer,  he  was  with  hto 
second  Une  sales  manager,  Alfred  F.  Braun. 
The  customer  even  remarked  to  our  repre- 
sentative at  one  time  that  he  could  see 
where  the  salesmsn  could  make  a  mtotake. 
but  that  he  was  amazed  tliat  hto  supervtoor 
who  had  accompanied  him  had  not  eet  b»m 
straight. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  it  to  our  feel- 
ing from  the  many  cases  w«  have  run  into 
aixnUar  to  thto  one.  that  thto  salesman's 
manager  did  know  what  was  going  on  and 
although  he  did  not  specificaUy  authorise  it. 
did  nothing  to  impede  thto  activity.  We  be- 
Ueve that  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co..  which 
has  become  extremely  aggressive  in  its  com- 
petitive activities,  has  imbued  its  salesmen 
throughout  their  training  coxnaea  with  a 
aomewhat  over-zealoua  and  over-aggreaaive 
competitive  feeling  to  beat  private  competi- 
tion. The  pressure  within  the  telephone 
company  sales  department  to  seU  to  very 
great  and  it  to  weU  understood  that  promo- 
tions are  based  upon  one's  abUlty  to  bring  In 
revenue.  This,  of  course,  to  a  far  cry  from 
the  telephone  company  pictured  In  the  '"'"'It 
at  most  who,  without  question,  depend  upon 
and  beUeve  everything  the  telephone  com- 
pany representatives  teU  them. 

as.  GENXBAI. 

The  telephone  company  may  argue  that 
private  suppliers  cannot  serve  their  cus- 
tomers well.  Certainly  not  as  well  as  the 
telephone  company  can.  Recently  there  have 
been  a  number  of  cases  where  thli  has  been 
strongly  impUed  by  the  telephone  company 
representatives  and  in  several  our  prospects 
have  been  asked  to  caU  a  number  of  our  cua- 
tomers  to  get  the  "bad"  word  on  our  service. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  thr  telephone 
company,  in  the  case  of  Splalne  *  Frederick, 
whoee  case  has  been  described  prevlotisly, 
Mark  Splalne,  who  called  several  of  our  cus- 
tomers, received  very  good  reports  from  them 
and  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  we  have  re- 
cently inataUed  and  enlarged  a  new  system 
to  replace  the  smaller  system  they  had  been 
using  for  many  years.  The  probtom  here, 
however,  to  that  since  the  BeU  System  to  re- 
garded by  many  as  being  their  wholly  benev- 
olent counselor,  and  as  the  next  thing  to  a 
nonprofit  organisation  as  they  could  possibly 
be,  wlU  beUeve  their  aUegaUons  without 
checking  and  simply  write  any  private  or- 
ganization which  approaches  them  off  as 
being  a  bad  risk.  Thto  to  strictly  unfair  and 
to  possible  only  because  of  the  hold  the  BeU 
System  has  on  the  entire  communications 
field. 

Bell  System  often  arguea  that  private  com- 
munlcatlona auppliera  are  not  acrving  their 
customers  weU  becauae  they  do  not  come  to 
see  every  prospect  when  he  to  about  to  move 
or  make  a  change  and.  therefore  csumot  offer 
their  services  and  really  serve  the  customer. 
Thto  to  p«utly  true,  perhaps,  but  only  true 
becaxise  being  a  monopoly  in  the  common 
carrier  field.  Bell  to  always  called  In  by  every 
custCMner  whenever  a  move  or  change  to 
made,  strictly  l}ecause  of  the  common  car- 
rier part  of  the  buslneas  and  not  because  of 
the  internal  part  of  the  buslneas.  Here  to  a 
situation  where  thto  co\ild  well  be  beUeved 
by  those  who  do  not  compete  with  the  tcle> 
phone  company  every  day  aa  we  do.  Even 
such   esteemed   peofde   aa  Senators   might. 
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Ilk*  most  ottiar  vmvn  who  luiTe  bad  tele- 
pbon*  OQinpaay  public  relattona  people,  visit 
their  grade  eeboole  and  Klmals  CBube  elnoe 
tb^  ipere  •  yean  old.  on  tq>.  with  glowing 
•torlee  «<  eokved  motion  pietvme  of  the 
gre«toew  end  grandeur  end  benerolenoe  of 
the  BeU  SyaUm.  bellere  that  abeoluttiy  the 
only  oonoem  the  BeU  System  hae  la  the  In- 
tereat  at  the  ctiatomer  and  that  the  furtheet 
thing  irom  their  mlnde  la  a  pioflt  motive. 

This  la  aort  of  a  wolf  In  sheep'e  clothing 
Idea  which  la  very  vueful  In  keying  down 
any  sales  resistance  to  any  suggestion  at  all 
the  telephone  company  might  make,  for  ex- 
amine: 60-percent  control  of  the  space  satel- 
lite fommiinlfiattona  ayatem. 

se.  eamaui. 

There  have  been  so  many  cases,  especially 
In  the  past  3  years,  that  have  come  to  our 
attention  because  we  are  competing  with 
Bell  each  day.  of  what  we  feel  are  unfair 
trade  praotloee  de&nltely  an  attempt  to  re- 
atraln  trade  and  eliminate  competition  In 
any  area  of  the  communications  field  that 
theee  attempts  do  not  seem  Incidental  to 
us.  TlMse  Instances  have  occurred  all  over 
Wisconsin  and  with  many  different  salesmen 
handling  different  areaa  and  with  different 
auporvlaore  that  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
their  attitudes  and  methods  are  the  result 
of  their  training  and  definitely  reflect  the 
attitude  of  their  supervision  of  the  sales 
department  within  the  Wlaoonsln  Telephone 
Oo.  and  of  the  entire  Bell  System  attempt 
to  Increase  revenue. 

No  one  objects  to  fair  trade  practices  and 
to  good  clean  stiff  competition.  Every  other 
field  of  buslneei  has  this.  No  one  objects  to 
the  telephone  company  making  money  for 
we  all  know  It  must  remain  strong  to  serve 
well.  However,  what  we  do  and  what  every- 
one should  object  to  Is  the  BeU  System  or  any 
other  company  which  Is  so  large  that  by  Its 
very  bigness  It  tends  to  gobble  up  aU  other 
businesses  and  spread  Its  area  of  Influence 
Into  every  avenue  within  Its  field  of  opera- 
tion and  others.  Because  of  Its  very  bigness 
and  Its  apparent  overpowering  need  for  reve- 
nue, the  BeU  System  appears  to  be  destined 
to  continue  to  try  to  operate  throxigh  meth- 
ods which  necessarUy  restrain  trade  and 
which  are  unfairly  competitive.  A  typical 
example  of  one  of  Its  less  well-known  meth- 
ods is  one  which  will  be  described  as  foUows. 
This  method  might  be  entitled  "The  20-40 
dial  pack  Intercom  system." 

so.  rows   *   CO.,   MILWAUKKS,   WIS. 

Our  firm  recently  lost  a  sale  of  an  Internal 
system  to  the  telephone  company  when  a  new 
Bell  System  Intercom  was  Introduced  Into  the 
MUwaukee  area  on  a  trial  basis.  It  Is  our 
understanding  from  another  user  who  Is  try- 
ing It  that  there  are  only  six  operating  In  the 
country  right  now,  three  In  Boston  and  three 
In  MUwaukee. 

Temporary  rates  have  been  filed  with  the 
Wisconsin  PubUc  Service  Commission  cover- 
ing monthly  charges  and  final  rates  are  ex- 
pected to  be  filed  shortly. 

Tills  Intercom  system  and  Its  rates  appear 
to  be  a  further  attempt  by  BeU  to  crowd  out 
smaUer  btislnesses  supplying  Intercom  facu- 
lties. 

Tills  Intercom  Is  a  6-channel,  40-eztenslon- 
number  private  Intercom  to  be  used  with 
standard  or  pushbutton  phones.  A  call  di- 
rector type  attendant's  (operator's)  unit  is 
used  as  an  answering  device.  Its  features 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Every  phone  In  the  system  can  use  a 
free  Intercom  channel  to  caU  every  other 
phone. 

2.  By  use  of  an  add-on  feature  the  opera- 
tor can  transfer  an  Incoming  outside  caU  via 
an  Intercom  channel  to  a  phone  which  Is  not 
ordlnarUy  equipped  to  handle  a  caU  on  that 
outside  line.  Six  add-ons  are  Included  as  a 
basic  feature.  tbaX  means  six  Incoming 
calls  can  be  transferred  via  Intercom  chan- 
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nels  by  the  operator,  to  phones  which  wo^ld 
not  otberwlie  pixSk  up  calls  on  those  outside 
lines.  j 

a.  Three  universal  or  conference  (m^Te 
than  two  phones  can  oonverse  at  a  tlma) 
features  are  Included  In  the  basic  pr^e 
package. 

4.  Holding  and  lUumlnatlon  on  centnl 
ofllce  lines  associated  with  add-on  (see  i2 
above)  (up  to  six).  These  are  the  Ughp 
which  go  on  under  the  clear  buttons  an 
pushbutton  phones  to  Indicate  an  Incoming 
caU  or  a  caU  taken  or  being  held.  These 
illuminations  are  per  outside  line  and  is^t 
per  phone  and  indicate  on  each  phone  ijn 
the  system  which  has  a  button  picking 
that  line  simultaneously  when  a  caU  is 
that  line. 

6.  Charges  for  this  system  are  $62.50  ptr 
month  for  aU  features  plus  |3  per  IntercoQi 
extension  niimber. 

6a.  The   total   monthly   charge   for    a   3)- 
phone    system    with    this    6-channel    Int 
com  would  be: 

Basic  Intercom  equip 

20  Intercom  extension  numbers.. 

102.  llo 

By  comparison  a  two-channel  Intercotn 
system  In  use  for  the  past  3  years  with  only 
two  add-on's  Included,  no  attendant's 
(operator's)  answering  unit,  two  conXereq^e 
circuits  and  no  lUumlnatlon  would  cost  p^r 
month. 

Basic  interccan  common  equip 

1    CaU   Director    (answering    unit- 
attendant's)  

4  Add-on's  (additional) 

6  Dlxuninations 

20  Intercom  extension  numbers 

1  Conference    (additional) 

Total 116.40 

In  other  words  the  6-channel  Intercotn 
with  many  mate  features  and  greater  capo- 
clty  is  less  than  the  ecirller  two  channel, 
from  about  two  phones  on. 

This  new  Intercom  hits  us  right  in  the 
breadbasket  and  seriously  threatens  to  p^t 
us  and  every  other  private  supplier  out  0f 
business  by  making  the  few  crumbs  (ordersl) 
which  faU  from  the  table  so  small  and  Id- 
frequent  as  to  make  our  business  improOt- 
able  and  so  we  wUl  get  out  of  It. 

The  common  equipment  which  operates 
and  Is  the  heart  of  this  Intercom  system  is 
a  modification  of  that  which  operates  ttie 
exi>enslve  756A  automatic  switchboard  sys- 
tem renting  for  $160  per  month  for  common 
equipment  plus  $1.16  for  each  extension 
number  in  use. 

A  20-phone  system  would  cost  $160  pltts 
$23  or  $183  per  month. 

This  equipment  is  much  more  elaborate 
than  that  supplied  for  the  two  channel  it^- 
tercom  and  costs  less. 

The  feattires  (internal  portion)  are  matte 
similar  in  operation  and  price  to  privalje 
systems  and  yet  the  common  equipment 
used  is  very  elaborate  and  costly  (and  BeU 
has  never  before  been  competitive  wheije 
cost  was  a  factor) . 

The  point  here  Is  that  BeU  has  dellbei;- 
ately  reduced  the  price  of  equipment  in  a 
competitive  area  to  eliminate  competitloti 
but  of  course  offers  Integrated  features  pre- 
viously only  available  with  an  automataic 
switchboard  system  (at  higher  cost)  whieh 
no  nonccanmon  carrier  supplier  can  pro- 
vide because  they  are  not  allowed  to  tie  intjo 
common  carrier  lines. 

Prom  paragraph  above  on  the  Wisconsin 
Title  Service  Cast  It  Is  apparent  on  tip 
other  hand  that  Bell  can  and  does  raise 
rates  in  noncompetitive  areas.  The  new  Nl(>. 
608  manual  switchboard  console  costs  $Yt) 
per  month  and  the  similar  665  board  with 
nearly  as  much  eqiilpment  in  it  runs  onlf 


$26  per  month.  No  one,  of  coiirse,  com- 
petes In  this  area. 

However  when  there's  any  extra  profit  in 
It  Bell  Is  happy  to  have  so-caUed  foreign 
equipment  connected  to  their  lines,  e.g.: 
Telephone,  television,  facsimile,  teletyi>e. 
data  transmission,  centralised  dictating, 
voice  paging  equipment,  and  almost  any- 
thing else  noncompetitive  and  where  a  dol- 
lar can  be  made.  What's  benevolent  or  fair 
about  this? 

Although  these  rates  are  shown  in  the 
Wisconsin  Tariffs  as  temporary  during  my 
conversation  of  June  15,  1962,  with  two  men, 
John  Walsh  and  Ed  Baldwin  of  the  WLscon- 
sln  Telephone  Co.,  commercial  rates  and 
codes  division,  I  learned  from  them  that 
the  final  rates,  soon  to  be  filed,  will  be  about 
the  same  and  probably  a  little  lees  for  this 
six  channels  20-40  dial  pak  Intercom. 

31.    uNivxasrrT  or  wiscx>Hsiiv,  maoisow 
Wanted  to  put  in  Centrex  service  to  their 
dormitories    and    other    buUdlngs    to    aUow 
interccxnmunicatlon  and  Inward  dialing  from 
the  outside  to  any  Inside  phone. 

Bell  quoted  a  very  high  price.  When  asked 
whether  something  couldnt  be  done  to 
lower  the  price  BeU  said,  "No.  that's  the  pack- 
age." Russ  Pavlot,  the  State's  communica- 
tion expert,  then  complained  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Public  Service  Commission  about  it  and 
pressure  caused  BeU  to  offer  fotir-party  serv- 
ice at  a  lower  price. 

3  2 .    PRTVATK  STTPPLIZXS  THaXATKMXD  BT  BKLL 
STSTEkf  MONOPOLISTIC  TACTICS 

Attached  Is  a  photocopy  of  excerpts  cut 
from  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  News  for  May 
and  June  1961  showing  that  there  are  a  quar- 
ter-million firms  In  this  country  using  non- 
Bell  intercoms.  It  would  seem  that  this  then 
is  an  important  part  of  American  btislness 
and  of  value  to  everyone.  This  copy  also 
shows  Bell  Is  going  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  new  20-40  dial  pak  Is  a  very  serious 
threat  to  private  suppliers  at  the  rates  filed 
here  in  Wisconsin.  And  yet  paradoxically 
Bell  would  never  have  produced  it  without 
competition. 

Why  should  Bell  be  allowed  in  the  inter- 
com field  at  all?  Most  of  their  Intercoms  are 
strictly  separate  and  only  IncidentaUy  con- 
nect to  outside  phones  on  one  of  the  buttons 
on  the  phone  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
common  carrier  service  in  any  way. 

According  to  this  Telephone  News  article, 
adding  all  the  Intercom  systems  In  the  coun- 
try would  oxUy  add  1  percent  to  their  annual 
revenue  and  yet  it  would  deprive  everyone 
from  the  benefits  of  any  competition  in  the 
field  of  communications. 

It  doesnt  seem  wise  to  us  to  let  Bell  en- 
croach in  any  way  Into  the  Intercom  (inter- 
nal telephone  or  other)  field.  No  one  wUl 
really  benefit  and  all  competition  could 
easily  be  wiped  out  to  everyone's  loss. 

In  an  article  dated  August  21.  1968.  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Bell  System  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "a  survey  indicates,  the 
company  said,  "that  other  suppliers  now  f^rk 
furnish  such  equipment."  This  referred  as 
the  rest  of  the  article  explains  to  loud- 
speaker paging  systems  and  was  used  as  a 
reason  for  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  to  get  out  of  that  phase  of  com- 
munications. 

If  that  therefore  is  the  reason  tat  their 
vacating  this  field  there  is  even  stronger  rea- 
son for  their  quitting  the  Intercommunicat- 
ing, noncommon  carrier  field  based  on  the 
same  reasoning,  for  it  is  apparent  by  their 
own  admlseion  that  private  Intercom  sup- 
pliers have  been  very  busy  and  aggressive  In 
supplying  Intercom,  noncommon  carrier  fa- 
cilities (see  Wisconsin  Telephone  News.  May- 
June  issue,  excerpts  Included  with  this  re- 
port). 

AXBxar  A.   Jacobs,  Dec, 

ROBKBT    J.    KtTKICICDr, 

Sales  Manager. 
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WnrraoMica  Lis., 
New  York,  N.Y..  June  14.  mi. 
W.  Waixacc  KzaKPATaxcx, 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  Antitrust 
Division.    U.S.    Department    of    Justice, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  KiBKPATaicK:  Enclosed  are  two 
copies  of  letters  which  we  have  sent  to  A.T. 
&  T.  and  the  two  replies  received  from  that 
company. 

Initially,  we  requested  A.T.  &  T.  to  lease 
a  Telpak  A  aervice  to  oiu  customer,  but  were 
denied  for  the  re.ison  that  the  AT.  &  T.  tariff 
forbids  a  termln  ition  on  telephone  company 
circuits  In  our  PAX  equipment.  In  the  sec- 
end  instance,  we  requested  the  same  service 
for  one  of  our  elastomers  utilizing  land  lines. 
Here  again,  as  you  can  see  by  the  enclosed,  a 
refusal  was  received. 

At  this  point  we  see  the  big  Bell  System 
monopoly  at  Its  worst.  First  they  stifle  the 
growth  of  private  microwave  companies  by 
noncompensatory  tariffs,  secondly  they  re- 
fused to  lease  to  our  customers  Telpak  or 
land  line  circuits  for  termination  In  PAX 
equipment.  Such  grossly  unfair  practices 
may  well  cause  t)ie  failure  of  our  switchboard 
enterprise  and  taen.  In  addition  to  enjojrlng 
a  monopoly  on  telephone  transmission  cir- 
cuits, the  A.T.  &  T.  wiU  also  protect  the 
market  for  switching  equipment  which  is 
exclusively  provded  for  them  by  their  99- 
percent  owned  manufacturer — Western  Elec- 
tric Co. 

It  is  lmperatl\e  that  a  service  such  as  we 
requested  for  oiir  cxistomers  be  made  avail- 
able to  them.  We  have  been  approached  by 
several  large  industrial  concerns  with  multi- 
state  operations  and  even  though  we  can 
design  a  more  eOclent  system  at  a  saving.  In 
each  plant,  we  are  unable  to  compete  because 
we  are  not  now  able  to  Interconnect  these 
systems. 

I  do  not  understand  why  this  giant  doee 
not  grant  these  facilities  to  us  except  for 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  direct  competition. 
They  grant  lea*e  lines  to  people  in  other 
fields  such  as  music,  data.  etc..  they  wiU  not 
however,  lease  voice  grade  circuits  to  us. 

If  we  are  to  Eurvive  the  granting  of  this 
service  is  imperative. 

Very  truly  yours. 

LioNXL  A.  WiwsTON,  President. 

Kansas  Hearing  Centeb, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  October  8.  1960. 
Mr.  E.  E  HuTH, 
General  Manager, 
Chicago,  111. 

Deak  Mk.  Htrm:  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  opinion  regard  the  new  electro- 
larynx  to  be  produced  by  Bell  Telephone, 
which  I  unders-^nd  is  to  be  sold  at  about 
manufacturing  <x>st  (as  a  public  service). 

Why  should  this  product  be  singled  out 
as  a  public  ser/lce  feature  any  more  than 
say,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  or  telephones? 
This  Is  clearly  an  infringement  on  rights, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  manufacturer 
has  the  moral  right,  no  matter  how  big  he 
might  be,  to  op-erate  in  a  manner  which  is 
hurtful  to  other  smaller  independent 
businesses. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  Bell  System  Is  a 
monopoly  in  Its  field,  we  cannot  retaliate  In 
any  way. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  this  matter  should 
be  brought  belore  the  proper  Government 
authority  for  consideration:  Persons  who 
have  speech  sff.lctlons  and  who  need  these 
devices  also  need  places,  such  as  ours,  which 
are  operated  and  maintained  at  considerable 
cost,  where  they  can  obtain  help  and  advice, 
where  they  may  come  for  mechanical  ad- 
justments, batt4!ries,  and  the  various  personal 
services  which  cannot  be  maintained  by  a 
nonprofit  organization  (the  telephone  com- 
pany?). 

At  any  rate,  service,  counsel,  and  assist- 
ance, locally  and  personally,  are  a  necessity 
to  those  who  need  a  sp>eech  device.     If  suffi- 


cient pubUclty  Is  given  to  the  low  cost  of  the 
BeU  product  we  wlU  be  forced  to  discon- 
tinue the  sale  of  such  products  as  the  Aurex 
electro-larynx,  and  the  user  wUl  be  deprived 
of  the  services  he  needs.  No  one  will  gain, 
except  that  Bell  might  hold  Itself  up  as  a 
public  benefactor  (7). 

I  hope  that  you  can  present  these  facts, 
and  more,  equally  important  but  difficult  for 
me  to  put  into  a  letter,  to  those  persons  In 
authority  who  might  sec  that  there  are  no 
"free"  services  anywhere,  in  the  final 
analysis.  A  large  company,  making  huge 
sums  of  money,  can  conceivably  Invade 
someone  else's  field,  and  as  a  gesture,  pro- 
duce an  item  at  obst,  for  its  advertising 
value,  writing  off  the  loss  as  a  tax  deduction. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  Is  con- 
trary to  the  Government's  own  policy  of  fair- 
play  in  industry,  aside  from  the  question- 
able  "ethics"   Involved. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  HonCAMN. 


S.  H.  Couch  Co..  Inc., 
North  QuiTicy,  Mass.,  June  IS.  1962. 
Mr.  Clareitcx  A.  McKez. 

President,  Private  Communications  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  care  of  Senate  Antit7-ust  Com- 
mittee.    Old     Senate     Offlce     Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dxab    Ci.Aa*j<CE:    On    June    20.    1961.    Mr. 
Cameron  wro':«  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Lee 
Loevinger,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  In  the  Justice  Department 
In  Washington,  DC.  and  a  copy  was  sent  to 
you.     I   believe   this   letter   clearly   and   ex- 
plicitly sets  forth  the  problem  of  competition 
we  are  experiencing  from  the  Western  Elec- 
tric  Co.  and   American  Telephone  &   Tele- 
graph Co.  which,  we  feel.  Is  in  violation  of  a 
judgment  entered  In  the  II.8.  District  Court 
of  New  Jersey  on  January  24, 1956. 

To  supplement  this  letter,  I  call  to  your 
attention  a  few  specific  instances  of  compe- 
tition. The  8.  H.  Couch  Co.'s  private  apart- 
ment house  telephone  system  was  specified 
in  the  Marine  Apartments  In  Chicago,  HI., 
and  the  Highland  Towers  Apartments  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  On  the  basis  of  an  induce- 
ment to  Incorporate  the  charges  for  this 
service  as  a  part  of  their  regular  telephone 
monthly  rental,  the  telephone  companies 
were  able  to  have  this  portion  of  the  elec- 
trical contract  deleted  from  the  building 
contract. 

Similarly,  the  telephone  companies  have 
engaged  In  furnishing  Internal  fire  detection 
systems  for  the  school  district  of  the  Borough 
of  North  Braddock,  Pa.  These  spyeclflcatlons 
were  so  prepared  that  the  equipment  to  be 
furnished  would  have  to  make  use  of  existing 
BeU  Telephone  commercial  facilities,  which 
are  not  available  to  any  other  manufacturers 
of  this  class  of  equipment. 

In  the  hospital  field  they  have  promoted 
equipment  to  perform  the  function  of  a 
nurses'  call  E3rstem,  which  normally  has  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  commercial 
telephone  system.  We  would  like  to  cite 
two  hospitals  using  this  type  of  equipment: 
Haverford  Mental  Hospital  in  Haverford.  Pa., 
suid  the  Eastern  State  Hospital  in  Ben  Salem 
Township,  Pa. 

If  this  continues,  it  will  seriously  affect  not 
only  our  operations,  but  all  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  private  tele- 
phone systems,  local  ftre  alarm  systems,  and 
hospital  signaling  systems. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Kenneth  J.  Ritchie. 

Vice  President,  Seles. 


The  Dixie  Network. 
Jackson.  Tenn..  July  23.  1959. 
Senator   Estxs   Kktauver, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Estes:  I  am  again  writing  you  con- 
cerning a  matter  of  grave  Importance,  not 
only  to  us  but  to  upward  of  500,000  people 


Who  depend  on  WDXI-TV  for  primary  tele- 
vision service. 

As  you  know,  American  Telephone  and  Tel- 
egraph rates  for  television  transmloBlon  serv- 
ice Is  out  of  aU  reason,  but  to  add  to  thla 
slttiation.  the  service  we  are  receiving  is  ter- 
rible. Since  early  in  July  we  have  received 
practically  no  service.  The  picture  has  been 
interrupted  countless  times  because  of  poor 
transmission  frcHn  Memphis  to  Jackson.  In 
addition,  the  picture  has  streaked  thousands 
of  times.  We  cannot  hold  an  audience  or  ad- 
vertisers with  this  type  of  service,  yet  they 
will  not  give  us  any  assurance  that  the  situ- 
ation wUl  improve. 

We  have  had  this  happen  before,  in  fact 
during  the  Democratic  and  Republican  con- 
ventions In  August  1966.  At  this  time,  we 
protested  pajrment  for  the  month  of  August 
as  we  had  not  received  satisfactory  service. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  service  was  whol- 
ly unacceptable  this  monopoly  forced  us  to 
pay  almost  $5,000  for  such  service.  Under 
the  present  FCC  tariff  they  wlU  only  give  you 
credit  for  the  actual  amount  of  time  lost. 
For  instance,  say  that  20  Interruptions  lasted 
a  total  of  40  minutes,  you  only  receive  a  few 
dollars  credit  for  the  total  amount  of  time 
lost,  yet  you  have  lost  your  audience  as  well 
as  your  revenue  for  the  entire  evening.  Some 
of  these  interruptions  have  lasted  as  long 
as  10  minutes.  Tou  well  know  tha'^  no  <m* 
Is  going  to  watch  a  show  with  constant  In- 
terruptions In  service.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  8  or  10  In  a  30-mlnute  show. 

When  we  went  Into  television  we  wanted 
to  buUd  our  own  microwave  system  from 
Memphis  to  Jackson.  The  FCC  would  not 
aUow  us  to  do  this  as  public  carrier  service 
was  avaUable.  We  could  have  built  our  ovm 
system  for  less  than  $70,000,  yet  we  are 
forced  to  pay  A.T.  &  T.  in  excess  of  $50,000 
per  year.  In  addition,  they  dictate  the  num- 
ber of  hours  daily  we  are  to  buy.  We  can't 
buy  4  hours  per  day.  They  make  us  buy 
8  hours  per  day  whether  or  not  we  use  the 
service. 

Talldng  about  a  giant  and  dangerous  mo- 
nopoly, this  is  certainly  one.  About  a  year 
ago  the  FCC  changed  their  rules  so  as  to 
allow  stations  to  build  their  own  microwave 
systems.  Naturally,  we  looked  into  this  as 
the  payment  to  A.T.  &  T.  was  and  Is  break- 
ing our  back  financially.  After  Investiga- 
tion, we  found  that  we  could  build  our  own 
system  all  light,  but  here  Is  the  clincher. 
A.T.  &  T.  refused  to  furnish  service  or  con- 
nect a  privately  owned  system  into  their  sys- 
tem. There  again  you  are  stymied  at  every 
point. 

You  possibly  read  Drew  Pearson's  column 
the  other  day  relative  to  the  exorbitant  costs 
of  A.T.  &  T.  transmission  service  to  televi- 
sion stations.  He  stated  that  the  FCC  had 
been  holding,  without  any  action  since  1953. 
a  proi>osal  to  investigate  the  exorbitant  coet 
of  A.T.  6c  T.  transmission  service.  When  a 
77-mile  Jump  from  Memphis  to  Jackson 
costs  in  excess  of  $50,000  per  year  on  a  $70,- 
000  Investment,  someone  certainly  should  in- 
vestigate. Then  In  addition  to  this  tre- 
mendous cost  be  forced  to  accept  the  rotten 
service  we  are  getting  is  out  of  aU  bounds 
of  reason. 

We  beUeve  A.T.  &  T.  should  be  forced  to 
sell  service  at  reasonable  rates  and  that  a 
station  should  not  be  fc»xed  to  buy  any  more 
time  than  they  can  use.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  a  station  should  not  be  forced  to 
pay  for  service  which  Is  wholly  unacceptable. 

The  Atlanta  headquarters  of  A.T.  &  T.  are 
entirely  Indifferent  about  the  situation.  They 
take  the  attitude  that  "we  are  doing  the  best 
we  can.  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  wUI  still 
pay."   In  other  words,  "to  hell  you  with  you." 

As  you  are  looking  into  monopolies,  you 
will  not  find  a  better  example  than  this  out- 
fit, who  have  us  over  a  barrel  and  In  a  hos- 
tile and  arrogant  manner  Informs  us  to  take 
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H  or  fo  Mjuiewlkere  else, 
mufortoaately.  im  have  nowlwre  tfte  to  so. 

Ibis  la  KKh  a  ertttaal  msttar  botb  trocn 
•  ctaailQ^alBk  of  aarrtca  and  of  eocts.  I'm 
■or*  joa  vm  go  mn  oat  in  trying  to  prorkle 
HOW  TtSM  toe  us. 

X  bope  this  l«tt«r  flnda  you  well  and  get- 
ting In  good  tfiap0  for  a  campaign  to  beat 
"Vtankle-Boy~  nest  year.  In  talking  wlUi 
"Tip."  X  dont  beUere  be  wUl  <q>poee  you.  I 
bellere  be  ba«  too  mucb  Judgment  to  nm 
•galnit  you  wben  be  baa  >ucb  a  good  abot 
at  the  goremonblp  4  years  from  now. 
Wltb  best  regards.  I  am. 
CordUUy, 

AABOif  B.  RoBoraoir, 
President  and  Oeneral  Manager. 


Armtxc  Sottmo  Equipmzmt  Co.. 
Otaahomn  City.,  Okla.,  July  29^  1958. 
Eon.  Bbis  KivaimEa. 
UJI.  Senau. 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sb:  Z  undwstand  that  you  are 
strongly  In  favor  ot  tbe  Justice  Department 
talcing  some  action  againat  A.T.  ft  T.  regard- 
ing tbelr  monopolistic  practicea. 

Tbe  Southweatem  Bell  Telepbone  Co.  in 
Oklahoma  la  competing  wltb  ua  In  the  in- 
stallation of  loudspeaker  type  intercom- 
munication and  paging  systems  on  a  rental 
baaia  which,  you  can  see.  wUl  eventually  put 
all  email  electronlca  people  out  of  bualneea 
and  they  will  have  tbe  fleld  to  themselves. 

I  thought  at  one  time  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment bad  made  some  type  of  conaent  decree 
adviaing  A.T.  &  T.  to  atop  this  practice,  aa  it 
la  certaUily  not  a  part  of  their  telepbone  type 
communication.  I  am  wondering^  what  baa 
bi4>pened. 

Tbe  tdepbone  company  baa  Juat  Installed 
two  systems  in  tbe  last  week  in  Oklahoma 
City,  one  of  which  was  one  of  our  customers 
and  now  tbey  are  figuring  witb^  another  of 
our  customers  for  the  aame  type  of  aervlce. 

Will  appreciate  your  advl^ng  me  if  I  can 
be  of  any  anlstance  to  you  or  anyone  else 
to  try  and  stop  this  monopoly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  E.  RtiCDLAinm. 


Tatu»xd  Sound,  Inc.. 
itibany,  N.T.,  March  17, 1990. 
Mr.  Kkmt  BaowH, 
General  Counsel, 

N.Y.  State  Public  Service  Commission, 
AllMny.  N.T. 

DBAS  Ma.  Bbown:  We  are  negotiating  wltb 
the  Amsterdam  Printing  &  Lithographing 
Co..  of  Amsterdam.  N.T..  for  installation  of 
an  internal  dial  telepbone  sjrstem. 

Yesterday  we  met  with  tbe  principals  and 
tbelr  architect  and  they  told  us  that  they 
preferred  our  system  for  internal  service  over 
the  service  offered  by  New  York  Telepbone 
Co.  D\ulng  the  convetaatlon  with  these 
people  it  waa  reixurted  to  us  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  New  York  Telepbone  Co.  stated 
that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  a  law  If  we 
inatalled  our  wiring  in  the  aame  ducta  aa 
their  wiring  would  be  in.  It  was  further 
stated  that  if  at  a  later  date  Stromberg- 
Carlson  equipment  waa  inatalled  in  tbe  same 
ducts,  and  this  was  found  to  be  so  while 
servioing  Bell  equiimient.  New  York  Tele- 
pbone Co.  wo\ild  then  remove  their  wiring 
tram  those  ducta  and  install  new  ezpoeed 
wiring  at  their  expense. 

We  would  appreciate  your  <ittotlng  that 
McUon  of  the  tow  wblch  prohibits  this. 

An  Immediate  answer  from  you  would 
allow  OS  to  ooneluda  negotiatlona. 
Very  truly  youra. 

8.  F.  Mms,  rreuurer. 


Btatb  op  Nxw  Tobx, 
Pusuc  Skbticb  Coi 

Atbenff,  March  21, 19«$ 
Tatiobbd  SomiD,  Xmc, 
Ma.  8.  F.  Mntas,  Treasurer, 
Albany,  N.T. 

DxAB  Ma.  Mtkbs:  In  response  to  yoiu- 
ter  of  March  17,  1860,  thla  Is  to  advise 
that  there  are  no  provlalons  in  the  put 
aorvlce  law  which  relate  to  the  problem 
have  raised,  namely,  whether  other 
can  be  installed  in  the  same  ducts  in  wt 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co.'s  wiring  is 
stalled. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  deter 
whetlier  any  other  provisions  of  law  inl| 
apply  or  what  provision  of  law  the  repres 
stives    of    the    telephone   company    had 
mind. 

Farther,  this  letter  does  not  pass  on  tjbe 
right  of  the  telephone  company  to  rempve 
its  wiring  from  said  ducts  In  tbe  event  that 
other  eqiilpment  is  Installed  therein. 

This  letter  also  assumes  that  you  do  hot 

have  reference  to  underground  conduit  with 

regards  to  which  the  telephone  company  has 

filed  tariff  provisions.  ' 

Very  truly  yours. 

KXNT  H.  Bkown, 

Counseli 
By  Lawbxncx   M.    DiVorx, 

Assistant  CouTud, 


HiBSH  EUCCTBONICS, 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  S,  19€i\. 
Mr.  Cscn.  MArairr, 
Assistant  Counsel,  Subcommittee  on  At^- 
trust,  V3.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C., 

Dkax  Mb.  Mackkt:  Answering  your  letker 
of  May  22  regarding  Instancea  where  A.T.  £t. 
through  its  subsidiaries  have  engaged  In 
practices  injurious  to  the  interesU  of  u^ail 
Independent  competitors. 

The  enclosed  list  U  a  few  users  of  cokn- 
mimlcatlon  equipment  whose  business  We 
solicited  and  lost  to  the  Southern  Bell  Tcjle- 
phone  Co.  or  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co. 

Varioiis  reasons  were  given  to  us  by 
prospects  as  to  why  they  prefer  to  do  bi 
ness  with  the  Bell  company.  These 
sons  include  but  are  not  limited  to  Ic 
rates;  no  capital  Investment;  monthly 
rates;  24-hour  and  very  prompt  service; 
of  one  telephone  instrument  to  serv* 
niunber  of  functions;  income  tax  facttt-s; 
they  are  also  often  confiised  as  they  can- 
not break  down  the  total  rate  into  the  otst 
per  function,  and  so  forth.  [ 

Almost  any  functions  desired  by  tb^se 
users,  except  public  carrier  service,  can  be 
provided  by  us  and  hundreds  of  other  pe<)(>le 
in  our  type  of  business.  We  cannot  cotn- 
pete  with  the  Bell  System  in  many  ways 
and  a  great  many  of  these  handlcape  ire 
due  to  factors  completely  beyond  the  ability 
of  a  small  company.  It  Is  our  opinion  tti^ae 
factors  are  available  to  the  Bell  compHny 
because  of  the  basic  revenue  allowed  to  th^m 
by  virtue  of  exclusive  franchises  granted  to 
them  for  certain  functions.  Many  of  ihe 
communication  functions  can  be  provided 
by  concerns,  such  as  ourselves,  but  wejire 
essentially  noncompetitive  because  the  «ell 
I>eople  combined  these  subsidiary  functldns 
with  ftmctions  for  which  they  are  granted 
their  franchises. 

The  enormous  prestige  and  guaranteed 
income  of  the  Bell  System  places  them 'at 
an  advantage  In  so  many  respects  that  cotn- 
petition  with  them  is  often  impractical. 

We  specifically  go  on  record  that  we  l«»ve 
no  grievances  against  the  Bell  System  1>e- 
cause  of  the  size  alone. 

We  also  agree  that  the  basic  functions 
of  cltywlde  and  nationwide  commiinicattton 
concerns  such  as  the  Bell  companies  should 
be  protected  by  exclusive  franchise.     Wlfat 


board. 


we  are  trying  to  emphasize  Is  that  small  in- 
dependent conoema  abould  not  be  handi- 
capped as  a  result  of  francbiass  for  purposes 
wliich  we  consider  proper,  per  se.  but  whlcb 
are  extended  to  otb^  pxupoaes  not  proper. 
Yours  very  truly. 

B.  W.  HiasR. 

1.  Joint  Administration  Bxilldlng.  200- 
Une  board,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

2.  Federal  Building,  400-ilne  board. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

3.  Memphis    City    Hall,    200-Ilne 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

4.  Central  Police  Station,  100-line  board. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

5.  Ellis  Bagwell  Drug  Co.,  automatic  tele- 
phone system,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

6.  Memphis  Compress  &  Storage  Co.,  auto- 
matic telephone  system.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

7.  Infirmary,  Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base. 
Ark.,  Southwestern  Bell  furnished  DuKane 
intercom  system  on  rental  baats. 

8.  Ploiigh  Broadcasting  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

9.  Humko  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

10.  C.  F.  Works  ft  Sons,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

11.  Brewer  and  Scbews,  architects,  Clarks- 
dale,  Miss. 

12.  Chapman  Chemical  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Communication  Equipmxnt  ft 

ENGiNZxaiNG  Co., 
Chicago.  III..  August  17, 1982. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastoxx. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DX7. 

DxAs  SxNAToa  Pastoxx:  I  ua  writing  you 
with  regard  to  HR.  11040.  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Sunday,  August  6.  I  read  a  quota- 
tion by  you  stating  that  you  believed  there 
was  no  monopoly  In  it.  Like  you,  I  believe 
in  free  enterprise.  However.  I  am  sure  that 
if  you  had  studied  the  history  of  the  A.T.  ft 
T.  Co.  you  would  realize  that  that  organiaa- 
tion  has  been  cited  by  the  Government  sev- 
eral times  for  monopolistic  practices  and  has 
been  compelled  to  divest  Itself  from  certain 
organizations  engaged  in  manufacture  of 
equipment  not  associated  with  telephone 
plant,  or  operation.  The  A.T.  ft  T.  Co.  has 
also  been  compelled  to  recognise  independent 
telephone  companies  and  cooperate  with 
them  In  service  to  the  public.  In  1956  the 
A.T.  Si  T.  Co.  signed  a  consent  decree  wlilch 
we  In  the  independent  and  private  communi- 
cation field  felt  was  Just  and  reasonable.  In 
part,  the  consent  decree  required  the  A.T.  ft 
T.  Co.  to  discontinue  the  furnishing  of  pri- 
vate communication  services  to  utilities  and 
other  organizations.  We  feel  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  decree  in  regard  to  private  com- 
munication systems  was  simple  and  under- 
standable. It  meant  that  the  A.T.  ft  T.  Co. 
could  not  furnish  communication  which  was 
not  associated  directly  with  the  operation  of 
telephone  service  to  the  public.  In  other 
words,  It  could  not  furnish  a  private  loud- 
speaker service,  for  example.  In  a  powerplant 
or  In  an  Industrial  factory  where  the  loud- 
speakers were  not  connected  to  the  lines  of 
the  A.T.  ft  T.  Co..  or  its  switchboard,  or  u^ed 
in  connection  with  telephone  service  nor- 
mally furnished  to  such  customer.  Another 
example,  the  AT.  ft  T.  Co.  was  required  to 
discontinue  private  radio  communleation 
service  for  power  companies  where  the  radio 
system  was  not  associated  with  the  tele- 
phone plant  used  by  the  power  company  and 
general  public.  The  A.T.  ft  T.  Co.  lived  up 
to  the  consent  decree  in  this  respect  by 
giving  up  the  service  it  furnished  the  Con- 
sumer's Power  Co.  in  Michigan  which  was 
taken  over  by  another  organisation  and,  I 
understand,  is  entirely  satisfactory  as  now 
t>elng  operated. 
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I  tielleve  yi>u  have  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Clan.-nce  A.  McKee.  national  presi- 
dent of  Private  Conununlcatlon  Association. 
Inc.,  stating  that  the  AT.  &  T.  Co.  Is  fia- 
grantly  violating  the  1956  consent  Judgment. 
Mr.  McKee  h«.s  a  record  of  many  cases  In 
his  files.  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  two  other 
Instances  which  In  my  opinion  are  viola- 
tions of  the  Intent  of  the  consent  Judgment. 
No.  1,  the  A.T.  &  T.  Co.  through  the  Bell 
System  has  Installed  and  leased  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Authority  at  Atlantic  City 
several  devices  known  as  simulators. 

This  equipment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
telephone  system  and  Is  entirely  separate 
from  the  communication  service  furnished 
over  telephoni;  lines  to  the  FAA.  Similar 
equipment  Wfs  furnished  to  the  FAA  In 
Oklahoma  City.  At  this  location  the  equip- 
ment is  used  Jolely  for  the  training  of  con- 
trollers who  gv  ide  aircraft.  Prior  to  the  time 
the  telephone  company  entered  this  fleld.  we 
had  furnished  equipment  to  the  FAA  which, 
so  far  as  I  knDW.  was  entirely  adequate  for 
their  requirements  and  has  been  and  still  Is 
working  satisf ictorlly.  After  the  AT.  &  T. 
Co.  entere-l  the  fleld.  we  were  not  even  re- 
quested to  blc.  on  the  project  even  though 
they  were  similar  to  what  we  had  previously 
furnished  and  which  we  had  cooperated  in 
the  engineering. 

No.  2.  the  AT.  ft  T.  is  now  taking  over 
through  its  subsidiary  company,  the  South- 
ern Bell,  the  «ntlre  private  communication 
system  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad. 
This  includes  equipment  and  circuits  to 
transmit  information  such  as  hotboxes  on 
railroad  cars,  train  movements,  etc..  which 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  tele- 
phone service.  There  Is  some  doubt  In  my 
mind  whether  or  not  they  are  even  capable 
of  furnishing  such  service  as  will  be  required 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  railroad 
employees.  To  my  knowledge,  such  service 
has  never  be-jn  furnished  before  by  the 
AT.  &  T.  Co.  or  any  of  Its  subsidiaries. 

As  I  said  b€fore.  I  believe  in  free  enter- 
prise. I  also  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  engineering  ability  of  the  AT.  &  T.  Co. 
and  Its  subsid  ary,  the  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories. With  proper  governmental  super- 
vision, I  bcliev?  that  the  telephone  company 
Is  best  suited  to  operate  the  long-distance 
communication  facilities  in  the  United 
States  and  Jolr  tly  operate  with  companies  in 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Likewise,  cooperative 
operation  shot:  Id  be  bad  with  companies  on 
foreign  shores;  however,  until  the  pxu-ely 
monopolistic  practices  of  the  AT.  ft  T.  Co. 
are  restricted  and  adequate  safeguards  es- 
tablished In  connection  with  Telstar,  I  feel 
that  H.R.  11040  should  be  kept  In  committee 
for  study  and  revision. 

Respectlully  yours, 

R.  A.  Clark.  Jr.. 

Preatderet. 


Coaror.AnoN  Commission, 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Richmond.  Va..  April  25, 1961. 

Subject:  Installation  of  private  home  inter- 
communication systems  by  the   Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of  Vir- 
ginia. 
Gentlemen;     Enclosed    is    a    full     page 
advertisement  from  the  April  issue  of  the 
American  Home  and  a  qiuu-ter  page  adver- 
tisement from  the  April  3  issue  of  the  Nor- 
folk Virginian  Pilot  soliciting  the  installa- 
tion of  prlvat4)  home  interphone  systems  by 
the  Bell  Tele])hone  System  and  its  associ- 
ated compani<is.     These  ads  are  typical  of 
those  currently  appearing  in  the  principal 
national    consumer    magazines    and    local 
newspapers.     Extensive  coverage  is  also  be- 
ing given  this  new  service  by  the  telephone 
company  through  local  radio  and  television 
services. 


Also  enclosed  are  sales  brochures  of  the 
Bogen-Presto  Co..  Ptu-amus.  NJ.,  and  tbe 
Talk-a-Phone  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  describing 
home  Intercom  and  Interphone  systems 
which  have  for  many  years  been  available 
to  the  public  through  their  distribution  sys- 
tem of  local  distributors,  dealers  and  service- 
men. These  brochures  describe  equipment 
tj-pical  of  tliat  now  being  offered  by  numer- 
ous manufacturers,  distributors,  and  dealers 
to  all  who  desire  and  are  willing  to  purchase 
or  lease  this  equipment  for  their  personal 
convenience  or  plea.^ure. 

There  Is  no  public  deniiind  for  this  per- 
sonal private  service  that  cannot  be  met 
by  the  existing  facilities  of  Independent 
manufacturers,  distributors,  dealers  and 
servicemen  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 
There  Is  no  justification  for  the  vast  expen- 
diture of  money,  manpower  and  material  re- 
quired to  enter  this  new  field  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  a  Bell 
System  company  chartered  as  a  legal  mo- 
nopoly to  provide  a  public  telephone  serv- 
ice to  the  exclusion  of  all  competition. 

Should  a  homeowner  desire  such  a  private 
personal  interphone  system  for  his  own  con- 
venience he  should  be  required  to  purchase 
or  lease  such  a  system  from  the  existing  In- 
dependent business  firms  now  licensed  to 
provide  such  services.  He  should  pay  ex- 
actly what  the  cosu  are  for  his  particular 
installation,  not  a  average  installation  fee 
and  an  average  monthly  charge,  the  expense 
of  which  and  the  revenue  from  which  be- 
comes inseparable  from  the  general  expenses 
or  revenues  of  the  public  telephone  service 
which  is  the  basis  for  determining  the  public 
telephone  tariffs. 

A  consent  decree.  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca V.  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph  Compavy  and  associated  companies. 
entered  in  the  New  Jersey  court  on  January 
24,  1956,  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  Bell  telephone  companies  should  restrict 
their  activities  to  the  public  telephone  fleld 
In  which  they  hold  a  legal  monopoly  with 
private  communication  systems  where  re- 
quired or  desired  by  the  individual  being 
supplied  by  inde]>endent  business  firms  op- 
erating under  the  free  enterprise  sjrstem. 
The  telephone  companies  are  not  exhibiting 
good  faith  by  now  entering  Into  the  private 
home  intercom  field  which  as  already  stated 
Is  adequately  served  by  existing  facilities. 
Any  9alns  made  by  the  telephone  companies 
In  this  new  endeavor  can  only  come  at  the 
expense  of  existing  small  Independent  busi- 
ness firms  who  have  Invested  their  own  time 
and  money  In  building  up  a  business  which 
the  telephone  company  would  now  like  to 
take  over. 

I  would  appreciate  any  action  that  you 
might  consider  to  restrict  the  Chesai>eake 
ft  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  frwn  continuing 
in  the  private  home  intercom  field  and  would 
further  appreciate  a  listing  of  the  tariffs 
under  which  the  C.  ft  P.  Telephone  Co.,  is 
now  providing  private  intercom,  Interphone, 
public  address,  and  paging  systems.  The 
dates  on  which  these  tariffs  were  enacted 
would  also  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours,- 

Electronic   ENCiNEXRiNa   Co.,   Inc., 

Lotns  E.  GcY. 


Elxctronic  Enginexrinc  Co..  Inc., 

Norfolk.  Va..  February  22,  1961. 
Mr.  Clarencx  A.  McKxx, 

President,  Private  Communications  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  Mount  Verrwn.  N.Y. 
DxAX  Mr.  McKkx:  We  wish  to  advise  that 
the  Chesapeake  ft  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of 
Virginia  Is  in  apparent  violation  of  the  con- 
sent decree  in  that  they  are  now  leasing  the 
paging  system  at  the  Norfolk  Municipal  Air- 
port to  the  Port  Authority  of  the  city  of 
Norfolk. 


Several  months  prior  to  tbls  I  called  the 
port  authority  and  asked  if  tbey  ware  famil- 
iar with  the  provisions  of  the  con— nt  decree 
and  if  the  telephone  company  bad  given  any 
Indication  canceling  their  contract  for  tbe 
paging  system. 

I  called  again  the  first  week  In  January 
and  was  advised  that  the  telephone  company 
acknowledged  the  consent  decree  and  had 
advised  the  port  authority  that  while  they 
could  not  expand  the  system  now  in  use 
that  they  intended  to  continue  to  lease  and 
maintain  the  system  until  further  notice. 
I  might  add  that  the  airport  manager  is 
interested  in  adding  t>ackground  music  to 
the  system  but  that  the  telephone  company 
advised  that  they  would  not  permit  the  at- 
tachment of  foreign  equipment  to  the  sys- 
tem. Incidentally,  we  are  at  i»-esent  supply- 
ing the  music  soiuce  for  the  Rlchnkond  and 
Newport  News,  Va..  airports.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  however,  the  equipment  U  owned 
by  the  city. 

I  hope  that  the  above  information  will  be 
of  some  help  to  you  in  our  continuing  fight 
against    this   overpowering   monopoly. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  E.  Gtrr. 

Januaxt  23,  1956. 
Judge  Ralph  T.  Cottxral. 
State  Corporation  Commission,  State  Office 
Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

£>KAx  Jmxx  CornsAL:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  given  Mr.  Walker  C. 
Cottrell  and  me  to  discuss  with  you  our  con- 
cern over  the  sales  activities  of  the  Chesa- 
peake ft  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  in  the  fleld 
of  private  communications. 

As  stated  in  our  conversation,  I  feel  that 
the  telephone  company  la  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  its  position  and  prestige  gained 
m  the  public  telephone  Industry  in  which  it 
holds  a  legal  monopoly,  to  aggressively  enter 
the  fleld  of  private  communications,  a  fleld 
which  has  l}een  developed  and  served,  almost 
100  percent  by  private  nonregulated.  com- 
petitive flrms. 

The  aggressive  entry  of  the  public  tele- 
phone Industry  mto  the  private  communica- 
tion fleld  is  voluntary  and  not  necessitated 
by  public  demand.  The  private  communi- 
cations fleld  has  been  adequately  served  by 
concerns  who  are  capable  of  expanding  to 
meet  any  Increased  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  and  desirability 
of  maintaining  a  legal  monopoly  in  the  pub- 
lic telephone  industry,  as  duplication  of  such 
facilities  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 
I  recognize  also  the  necessity  for  average 
rates  in  order  that  all  persons  be  aff<ntled 
the  protection  and  convenience  of  a  public 
telephone.  I  question,  however,  the  entry 
of  the  telephone  company  into  the  private 
communication  fleld  on  an  average  regulated 
rate  or  tariff  basis  as  the  installation  of  a 
private  communication  system  Is  for  the 
beneflt  and  convenience  of  the  individual 
only  and  can  in  no  way  be  construed  to  be 
a  necessary  public  service. 

While  on  the  subject  of  tariffs.  I  received 
the  Impression  while  in  your  office  that  tar- 
iffs had  been  approved  for  public  address, 
Interconununlcation  and  two-way  radio  serv- 
ice. I  find,  however,  from  examination  of 
the  public  records,  at  tbe  Norfolk  office  of 
the  Chesapeake  ft  Potomac  Telepbone  Co., 
that  while  a  tariff  has  been  established  for 
public  address  amplifiers  and  speakers,  no 
tariffs  are  listed  for  intercooxmunlcation  or 
two-way  radio  Mrvioe.  I  know,  however, 
that  the  telephone  company  is  quoting  rates 
for  such  services. 

I  further  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
telephone  company  in  employing  its  facili- 
ties and  resources  to  enter  tbe  private  com- 
munication fleld  in  competition  wltb  non- 
regulated  private  industry  at  a  tline  wben 
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rHlflmaf  Ita  oMlartinn 
to  finitM  puMle  tel«phea» 

T»  b«  iptelfle.  «n  DmsmbIw  S8.  IMS.  tn  » 
B0WS  wtMa  te  fth*  Mnvf elk  Vlrglatea  Pilot. 
Ur.  WMMy  M.  ▼«IlliM*.  elil«(  «aa«lnMr  of  th* 
ClammpmMm  U  Fv^ouum  TalepluuM  Oo^  stated 
tliat  th*  Norfolk  mm  had  •  tMcklog  of  S.ttS 
untiHwd  telaphop*  ordan. 

Two  days  latw  an  article  i^pearad  In  tb« 
nma  paper  reporting  an  offer  by  the  tele- 
phooe  conapany  to  puroliaae  the  police  radio 
equlpmrMit  of  tbe  dty  of  South  Morfolk  for 
the  ram  of  •3.77540.  This  equipment  to 
then  be  leased  back  to  the  city  with  fiill 
maintenance  at  an  annual  cost  of  $276  per 
mobile  radio  unit. 

As  stated  above,  I  question  the  good  faith 
of  the  telephone  company  In  Its  aggressive 
entry  Into  the  private  communication  field, 
at  a  time  when  by  its  own  admission  it  1b 
not  fulfilling  Ita  Obligation  to  provide  public 
telephone  seiilce. 

If  It  Is  In  order,  I  would  appreciate  jova 
advice  on  the  following  pointo. 

As  mdlcated  above,  a  tariff  for  the  in- 
stallation of  two-way  radio  equipment  la  not 
on  public  record  at  the  Norfolk  oacea  of  the 
Chesapeake  k  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of  Vir- 
ginia. Bow  then  did  the  telephone  company 
establish  the  rate  quoted  the  city  of  South 
Norfolk  for  the  purchase  and  lease  of  radio 
telephone  equipment? 

Have  tariffs  been  granted  for  the  Installa- 
tion and  lease  of  Intercommunication  eqtilp- 
ment  separate  from  that  provided  by  the 
public  telephone? 

Specifically,  the  Chesapeake  ft  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  has  been  tn«».«iHTig  and  leas- 
ing Teletalk  amplified  Interoonununlcatlon 
equipment  manufactured  by  the  Webster 
Klectrlc  Co..  Badne,  Wis.  This  equipment 
Is  in  no  way  connected  into  the  public  tele- 
phone system,  nor  Is  it  dependent  upon  the 
public  telephone  system  for  ^te  effective  use. 
The  tariffs  for  this  service  are  not  on  public 
record  In  the  Norfolk  office  of  the  Chesapeake 
ft  Potomac  Telephcme  Co. 

If  tariffs  for  these  services  have  not  been 
estebllstaed  It  Is  requested  that  the  hearings 
for  this  purpose  be  made  public.  If  possible 
I  would  appreciate  being  advised  when  the 
hearings  would  take  place. 

Bncloaed  Is  a  copy  of  the  December  Issue 
of  Sound  Merchandising.  An  article  on  page 
1  of  this  publication  Is  Indicative  of  the  con- 
cern felt  by  the  commercial  communication 
firms  and  the  possible  steps  to  be  taken  in 
opposing  unfair  competition  by  the  public 
telephone  industry. 

Thank  you  (or  your  consideration  of  the 
above  requests. 

Very  truly  youn, 

■uonoNio  Bwcmwrnwo 

Co..  iMC, 

Loom  i.  out, 

Seeretory-rrfotKfff, 


.^  _  MaaoK  27,  1988. 

Mr.  VWToa  R.  Xamsin. 
AnMant  Attorney  Osneral,  UJ.  Department 
0/  JiuttM,  Antitrutt  Divitton,  W§»Mng* 
ion,  D,0, 
»•!  VHKiWDK    eo  9-»e-7;  l/nttetf  tUtu  v. 
W9§t§m  ffiMtrto  Co..  /iMh  •!  •!, 

Daaa  Mm,  Manhm!  On  July  80,  1888,  you 
vtro  klad  oaeuih  to  write  to  ui  that  you 
will  not  ralaa  your  efferta  to  enforce  the 
proUMilou  of  tht  eo&M&t  tf««r««. 

Moooally,  tytttiBt  for  prlvato  eomauni- 
oattoM  wBlch  wt  havt  lupplitd  in  many  in* 
■tMMM  10  on*  euitoBMT  art  belBg  returned 
to  us  for  oredlt  and  orders  havtbeta  oaa- 
eeled. 

Our  ouatoiaar  has  daaorlbed  tha  features 
Of  thU  ayslMn  lo  lis  own  braaohM  aa  fol* 
lows:  ■\ 

Funettoaa: 

1.  Panalta  lalMpoopla  to  step  to  nearby 
phoae-typa  inatrumant  and  call  the  ttoek- 
rooBi. 


a.  Permlte  stockmen  to  reply  or  aeknoMrl- 
edge  wherever  .they  are  In  the  stockroom 
Without  leaving  their  work. 

Advantages:  I 

1.  Savee  time  of  salespeople.  Elimlnaces 
use  of  outside  i^ones  through  swltcbbou-d 
to  witoetooota  phone  (which  may  be  busyh^. 

3.  Relieves  switehboard  congestion,  e#e- 
cially  during  busy  timee.  I 

3.  Saves  time  of  stockmen.  They  needb't 
leave  their  work  to  answer  the  phone. 

4.  Completen  a  sale  more  quickly.  The 
salesperson  can  wait  on  the  next  custoiiker 
faster. 

6.  Simple  talk-listen  switch  operation  In 
the  phone  handset. 

6.  Greatly  Bimplifled  installation. 

7.  Greater  stability   than  package   No.  3. 

8.  Lower   cost  than   package   No.   3. 
Operations: 

1.  Salesperson  lifts  the  phone-type  hand- 
set and  listens  for  a  moment. 

a.  If  conversation  is  heard,  line  Is  bapy. 
If  nothing  is  heard,  salesperson  slightly  (Re- 
presses bar  in  the  handset  and  releases  it. 
Salesperson  now  bears  the  room  noise  In  lihe 
stockroom. 

3.  Salesperson,  depresses  the  bar  in  tthe 
handset  to  talk  and  releases  to  listen. 

4.  Stockman  acknowledges  from  wherefer 
he  happens  to  be  in  the  stockroom. 

5.  Salesperson  hangs  up  the  phone,  which 
clears  the  line  automatically. 

Method:  On  the  selling  floor  there  la  t(he 
convenience  and  privacy  of  phone  convetta- 
tlon.  In  the  stockroom  there  Is  ampllffed 
volce-t3rpe  operation  over  speakers  and  pk}k- 
up  microphones." 

When  In  July  of  1958  Mr.  Hanaelman  w»He 
to  the  operating  telephone  companies,  our 
customer  concluded  that  the  telephone  com- 
panies would  be  willing  to  connect  their  tele- 
phone systems  to  subscriber-owned  spetfal 
stockroom  equipment.  Under  this  assump- 
tion, we  have  received  a  nimiber  of  orders  ^or 
such  equipment.  Some  have  been  dellvei|ed 
and  some  are  ready  for  delivery. 

Last  week  we  received  a  telephone  call  fn>m 
our  customer  with  the  request  te  cancel  t|he 
outatandlng  orders  and  authorization  to  Re- 
turn equipment  for  credit  which  had  bejen 
delivered  in  the  past  few  months. 

We  were  advised  that  the  telephone  ooi^- 
pany  has  vacillated  for  several  months  be- 
tween their  wiumgness  to  connect  telephones 
to  the  subscriber-owned  stockroom  eqittp- 
ment  and  their  refusal  to  do  so. 

Ptnally.  the  subscriber  has  asked  the  tale- 
phone  company  to  have  a  clear-cut  decision 
made  which  would  affect  installstlons  lai  a 
number  of  areas  served  by  three  or  four  Sbll 
operating  companies. 

A  reply  oame  recently  through  s  represent* 
atlve  of  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.  ttut 
with  the  understanding  that  this  deolsH^n 
was  rtaohtd  In  Naw  York  and  would  aOHot 
othtr  optratlng  oompanlM  aa  well,  It 
•Ut«d! 

1.  The  Bell  Syitom  will  furnish  and  c< 
naot  to  thalr  tqulpmant,  ipeaktri  and 
pickups  for  two-way  point  to  nres  eommvii 
cation  batwtan  thalr  taltphonei  on  tho 
and  and  ampllAad  voloa  area  oomtnunlcRtJi 
on  the  other. 

a.  The  Bell  Syitam  will  not  furnlnh  iprilk* 
•ri  to  b«  uud  solsly  for  pnilni  from  tni>lr 
aqulpmont  to  an  area. 

S.  The  BtU  System  will  not  connect  ttiflr 
equipment  to  a  lubeorlber  owned  paging  or 
tnureom  lyitam. 

We  feel  that  a  private  oommunloKtlon  «■• 
tarn  whloh  meats  the  requirement  of  tnMr- 
nal  oommunloatlon,  such  as  a  Bales-to-ato<0(< 
room  area  system ,  does  not  become  '  a 
oommon  earrler  by  the  sols  virtue  of  the  tele- 
phone oompany  oonnectlng  it  to  Its  InitfU- 
mant. 

Zf  the  telephone  oompany  contends  t|iiat 
the  etookroom  area  system  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  other  than  a  hands-free  tolophoiis, 
it  must  be  said  that  a  hands-free  telephone 
la  used  primarily  and,  In  most  instancsa,  eK- 


diislvely  used  for  internal  oonunnnleattons. 

The  telephone  company  has  furnished  one 
such  system  in  Illinois. 

May  we  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  ex- 
plain to  us  what  the  position  of  the  Justice 
Department  is  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
systems  as  described  above  by  the  operating 
telephone  companies  of  A.T.  ft  T.?  Thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  prompt  reply. 
Very  truly  yours. 

ROMNKT  L.  HASLOW. 
MeRPACO    ELKCTSOIflCB, 

Montgomery,  AU..  May  9, 1957. 

EXXCUTOKS     STBTKICS     CO., 

Birmingham,   AUl. 
(Attention  of  Blrs.  Blevlns) . 

Deah  Mas.  Blevins:  I  thought  you  would 
be  interested  in  this  matter.  I  know  that 
Executone  has  been  fighting  this  same  prob- 
lem on  a  national  scale.  I  have  endeavored 
on  several  occasions  to  contact  you  via  long 
dlstence  to  discuss  this  but  have  been  unable 
to  reach  you  at  the  time.  Please  review  the 
situation  as  briefed  herein  and  I  hope  that 
we  shall  hear  from  you  favorably. 

In  the  course  of  our  electronics  business, 
we  have  encountered  considerable  dlfflcultles 
with  Southern  Bell  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Co.  In  fact,  we  recently  lost  a  very  sizable 
contract  regarding  the  installation  of  a  loud- 
speaker system  in  a  large  plant  being  con- 
structed nearby.  We  were  notified  by  our 
prospective  customer  that  contractual 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  Southern 
Bell,  an  operating  subsidiary  of  American 
Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.,  to  instell  this 
loudspeaker  paging  system  on  which  we  had 
been  In  negotiation. 

We  had  thought  that  a  sale  or  lease  by 
Southern  Bell  of  the  type  of  equipment  In- 
volved in  such  a  loudspeaker  system  would 
fall  within  the  scope  of  a  decree  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey  in  a  suit  by  the  United  States  against 
Western  Electric  and  American  Telephone  ft 
Telegraph  dated  January  24.  1856. 

however.  Southern  Bell  has  contended  that 
such  a  paging  system  service  wss  a  "com- 
mon carrier  communications  service"  and 
hence  not  within  the  prohibitory  features  of 
the  New  Jersey  decree. 

Apparently  this  approach  on  Ite  part  is  to 
be  a  common  one  in  an  attempt  by  the 
Bell  oi)cratlng  companies  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  the  antitrust  Judgment. 

Wc  do  not  propose  to  let  the  matter  drop. 
We  ore  contemplating  several  courses  of  ac- 
tion which  we  hope  will  bring  us  some  relief. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  twofold:  To 
Bllclt  from  you  information  from  your  own 
experience  or  from  the  experience  of  others 
within  the  scope  of  your  knowledge  regard- 
iriK  cimllar  comisetltlve  action  by  Southern 
Bell,  and  to  know  whether  you  think  any 
common  endeavor  to  relieve  the  situation 
would  be  feasible  and  If  you  would  be  wUllnf 
to  c(v)i>«rate  with  ui  and  our  attorney  In 
providing  ths  above  Information  and  also 
nnnnclnl  asslatenct  to  help  defray  attorney's 
fera, 

I  would  apprwiivta  your  oommunJcatlni 
ths  requested   Information  to  me  at  your 
very  earliest  convtnlenoe. 
Yours  very  truly, 

laviN  QAsaiNMSIMM,  Jr. 

ACOVSTTCON  KaANlMQ  AIM, 

Lincoln,  Wc6r„  Octobrr  f,  t999, 
At;NKX  Cnap,, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dean  Sir:  We  are  handling  the  Aunai 
electro-larynx  speaking  InBtriunent  mainly 
because  we  were  asked  to  by  a  number  nf 
our  medical  msn  who  wanted  a  good  speak- 
ing device  and  lervloe  made  ayallablt  to  the tr 
patients,  Our  volume  Is  quite  small  and  our 
profit  from  this  business  la  negligible. 

It  seems  that  this  Is  a  principle  ln?ol?ad, 
however,  tliat  oou'.d  apply  to  any  bualnaoa. 
Why  should  a  large  oompany,  especially  a 
public  utility  oompany,  who  are  making  their 
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profita  from  •omethlag  ttowl  baa 
neccMlty  to  the  pobUe,  sell  an  Itam  at  eost 
thereby  deprfvlBg  tboae  that  are  in  that 
business  from  making  a  normal  preOtT  Cer- 
tainly it  is  unfair  (X»ape«tlOB  of  the  hlgheat 
order. 

Svirely  we  an  feel  sorry  for  the  people,  who 
of  neceealty  must  uee  this  derioe,  and  are 
willing  to  Invest  our  time  and  money  to  be 
of  service  to  them  but  still  feel  that  this 
should  not  be  donated.  Tlie  doctor  who 
operated  on  them  and  tbe  hospital  who  cared 
for  them  certainly  made  a  good  profit  from 
their  servleee. 

Suppose  this  slmatlon  eould  bo  turned 
about  so  that  the  people  who  make  a  living 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  speaking 
devices  could  fiu-nlsh.  telephone  service  at 
cost?  This  picturo  might  look  differently. 
Tours  truly, 

Acovstidow-Haxcocx  Co., 
Loom  M.  Hajroocx. 

MAacB  0. 19S2. 
Mr.  Jomt  Jakxs, 

Antitrust  Division.   Department   of  Justice. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Gentlsmkn:  On  August  2,  1961,  we 
changed  our  telephone  number  from  Oraoe- 
land  7-0116  to  477-0300.  It  was  agreed  at 
that  time  that  all  calls  for  Graoeland  7-0116 
would  be  terminated  to  a  special  operator's 
desk  and  be  referred  to  the  new  number  un- 
til the  yellow  pages  have  been  replaced. 

Instead,  the  number  Graceland  7-0116  was 
assigned  to  another  customer  with,  of  course, 
considerable  leas  of  calls  to  our  corporation. 
Please  note  that  we  were  paying  money  for 
advertising  the  Graceland  7-0116  nimiber  in 
the  yellow  pages. 

On  December  12.  1001.  the  attention  of 
the  telephone  company  was  drawn  to  ths 
fact  that  they  had  violated  our  agreement. 
We  received  a  letter  of  regret  with  the  indi- 
cation that  arrangements  had  been  made, 
cfTectlve  December  15.  to  start  referring  any 
calls  to  our  new  number,  477-0300.  The 
only  compensation  that  was  offeied  Is  ac- 
cording to  the  attached  copies  of  letters  from 
the  telephone  company. 

Even  today  our  calls  are  referred  to  as 
Central  Auto.  We  are  still  losing  business  as 
we  have  continuously  sinoe  September  of 
1961. 

The  compotindlng  of  arron  In  this  Instance 
iB  Indeed  remarkable  when  compared  to  the 
often-referred-to  eflteleney  of  the  telephone 
company.  We  are  unfortunately  In  a  posi- 
tion of  having  to  make  our  living  often  In 
competition  with  the  telephone  oompany. 

It  Is  hard  to  underetand  why  the  oommon 
carrier  should  be  permitted  to  divert  tele- 
phone calls  destined  for  a  eompetltor  In  the 
private  ooBununlcatloB  field. 
What  should  our  oourae  of  action  bat 
Very  truly  youra, 
Cbntral  Atroio  BqviniaMT  Ooar. 
RoMmiT  L.  Naakow, 

Ana  11.  1881. 
Mr.  W.  Wallaoi  KauwaiwoK. 
Acting  AMUtant  Attorney  OaiMrai, 
AntUrutt  DIvUIOM, 
VS.  Orpcrtment  o/  Jmtiett 
IVaihln(i(on,  0.0. 

D*Aa  Ma.  KnKPATatoKt  Xt  Is  my  under- 
■tandlni  that  the  Antltruat  Dlrlalon  of  tha 
Juittoa  Departnant  la  eonduetlni  an  Invaa- 
tiiation  of  violations  by  A.T.  *  T.  and  tha 
Bell  operating  eompanlae  of  the  eonaant 
decree  entered  into  by  them  In  198«.  At- 
tached U  a  lUt  of  vldatloas  In  axlatenoe  on 
January  94,  1901.  or  diaoovercd  by  our  repre- 
•enutlVNilnoaUuitdaU. 

We  are  verr  much  Intaraated  In  thle  nut- 
ter, since  Belize  vtolatlona  have  cost  mm  bual- 
neu  in  eome  Instanoaa. 

We  are  aleo  eneloalng  a  eeeond  llat  of  vio- 
lations. This  list  wai  made  up  around 
January   18,  and  eontalna  vloUtlona  dla* 
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covered  prior  to  that  date,  which  to  tha  beat 
of  o«r  knowledga  still  cBlat. 
Tours  very  truly, 

H.M.BMQas. 

CMe/ CoaiMsl. 

Date  violation  discovered:  BeU  paging  in- 
stalled November  IS.  1960. 

BeU  BBbaidlary:  C»ite  Bell. 

Bell  evMtomer:  The  Youngstown  Boick  Oo., 
Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Type  of  semee:  Paging  system. 

Commento:  Bell  ttAa  this  customer  this 
waa  a  vtolatlon  of  their  tariff  when  it  was 
inataUed.  and  they  would  seU  the  system  to 
them  later  if  they  had  to. 

Bell  subsidiary:  Pennsylvania  BeU. 

Bell  ctistomer:  Penco  Division  of  Alan 
Wood  Steel  Co..  Oaks.  Pa. 

Type  of  service:  BeU  paging  troa  steiple 
board. 

Bell  sobsldlary:  Pennsylvania  Brtl. 

Bell  ctistomer:  Pennsylvania  Lumberman^ 
Mutual  Insurance  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Type  at  eervlce:  paging  from  701  board. 

Date  violation  discovered:  AprU  7.  1901. 

BeU  custcmer:  Available  to  any. 

Type  of  service:  telkback  paging  system. 

Cosnmento:  Michigan  BeU  la  now  offering 
the  above  system  which  Is  presently  limited 
to  five  speakers.  We  an  advlaed  that  BeU 
expecte  to  expand  this  to  at  least  seven 
speakers  In  the  near  future.  The  rental  for 
the  above  system  would  be  approrimatelv 
$30. 

Date  violation  discovered:  March  15,  1001. 

BcU  subsidiary:  New  York  BeU. 

BeU  customer:  Hickcdc  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Lyons.  N.Y. 

Type  of  service:  There  are  extensions  on 
the  dial  intercom  that  are  used  for  intercom 
only,  along  with  extenslosis  connected  with 
public  exchange. 

Date  violation  discovered:  Approximatelv 
March  30.  1901. 

BeU  subsidiary:  Pennsylvania  BeU. 

Bell  customer:  PeerleM  Footwear.  Souder- 
ton.  Pa. 

Type  of  service:  Dial  paging  system. 

Commente:  Ttoryphone  system  was  re- 
moved due  to  the  Installation  of  this  BeU 
dial  paging  system. 

Date  violation  discovered:  Approximately 
February  28.  1961. 

BeU   enbsldlary:    Pennsylvania  Ben. 

Commente:  BeU  Tblephone  of  Pennsyl- 
vania asaimied  naalntonance  reaponstblllty 
and  ownership  of  ths  private  telephone  eya- 
tem  of  the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  thereby 
restraining  Terryphone  from  improving  the 
oonmunloatlons  of  the  Fhlladelphla  Inter- 
national Airport,  which  Is  a  Job  we  had  In 


Date  vlolatloB  discovered:  Installed  June 
1900. 

BaU  flttbaldlary:  Dlaaood  ttota  Telaph«M 
Oo. 

Bail  eustomar:  Bpaaekman  PlumMnff  Sup- 
ply Oo„  Wilmington,  Del, 

Type  of  eervlce ;  BeU  autocall. 

Data  violauon  dlacovered;  Approalmately 
Pebruary  88,  1981. 

Bell  iubaldlary!  Diamond  itau  Ttiephona 
Oo. 

Bail  customer;  Bameel  DIBaMtlno  *  Bon, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Type  of  eervlce;  Bali  paalnf  eyetem. 

Date  violation  dlseovered:  December  88, 
i»eo. 

BeU  iubaldlary ;  Wlaooniln  Ball. 

Bell  cuatomar;  Lurle  Olaae  Oo.,  Mttwaukea, 
Wli. 

Type  of  eervlee;  Voice  paging. 

Date  violation  dieeoverads    ' 
1990. 

Bell  lubsldlary: 

Bell  ouitomar: 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Type  of  earvlca:  Voice  paging  and  paglnff 
aystam  uelng  eallbaok  over  eaparaae  apaak- 
ers  similar  to  no-hands  telaphona. 

Oommente:  An  Independent  company  la 
putting  a  eantral  paging  ayatam  In 


Wisconsin  Ball. 
Xumphrajr  ObawoUi  Oo,, 


17. 


Otdapmlrtle    Col, 


; 


paging  tj 


Wisoonsin  BeU. 
Pelton  Steel  OMtlnf 


Co.. 


Votoe  paging, 
diacoveied: 


January    97, 


Wisconsin  BeU. 
:    Fteblsg    <a>emteai 


Oo. 


phrey  ChcvraM.    Ben 
the  eustomer  and  b*  binad  la 
independent  eonpaay.    Ifr.  Ji 
of   BeU  Tbiephaae   toM   Mr. 

manager  of  Humphrey  Chevrolet, 
would  be  billed  only  by 

Date    viola) 
1961. 

BeU  sabaldiary:  WlaooDsfa  BelL 

Ben    cnstomsr;    Ji 
Mliwankea.  Wla. 

Type  or  service:  Voloe 

Date  vlatatloa 
i960. 

Bell  subsidiary:  WlaconalB 

BeU    cuetomer:    Belllag   Aids,  me 
waukee.  Wis. 

Type  at  set  rice:    signal  call, 
bells. 

Commente:    This    is   an   awtffrall.   owned 
and  leased  by  BeU  Telephone. 

Date  violation  dlaoovcred:  Deesoaber  38, 
1960. 

BeU  subsidiary:  Wlwonnsin  BeU. 

BeU   ciMtamer:    Charles  H.    Btehllag   Cb., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Type  of  service:  Voice  pagiBg  connected 
to  a  76(l-dlal  intercom. 

Date   violation   discovered:   November   11» 
I960. 

BcU  subsidiary:  Wlaoonsin  BcU. 

BeU    customer:     Hunter    Machinery    Co.. 
Inc..  MU  waukee.  Wis. 

Type  of  service:  Voice  paging  connected  to 
a  740-dlaI  board. 

Date    violation    discovered:    January    SO, 

1961. 

BeU  sulwidiary 

Bell  customer: 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Type  of  eervlce 

Date  violation 
1961. 

BeU  subsidiary: 

BcU  customer 
Milwatikee,  Wis. 

Type  of  service : 

Date  violation 
1901. 

B^  subsidiary:  New  England  Telephone  * 
Telegraph. 

BeU  customer: 
Boston,  Mass. 

Type  of  eervlce 
beUa. 

Date  violation 
1901. 

Bell  subsidiary:  N 

Ball  repreacntatlvca:  Meaera.  Duaal.  D\lVal 

A  Marshall. 

Cuitomer:  B.  A  J.  BpHng  A  Bqulpment  Oc 
New  Tork  City. 

Oommants:  Maeara.  Duell,  DuVal  A  Mar- 
ahall  of  Ball  eaUad  on  B.  A  J.  Bprlnf  A  Bqulp- 
ment Co.,  In  an  attempt  to  eaU  tAam  a  paglBf 
ayetem  through  thalr  ewttahboaida,  In  order 
to  knock  out  a  trial  InataUatloa  that  we 
now  have  Installed,  The  trial  InataUatlen  at 
B.  A  J.  U  net  eoaaplete,  tor  a  laaaad  Una 
haa  to  ba  inatallad  from  thalr  New  York  oSaa 
to  their  MIneola,  Ung  Xiland,  eSoa.  Thia 
la  a  distance  of  about  80  nUlaa.  Tha  Bell 
Bun  told  Mr.  Bettlg.  viae  preaMant  of  B.  A  J. 
that  they  would  InataU  the  laaaad  Una,  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  detcnnlaad  waa  what 
the  tariff  would  be,  radio  Una  or  regular 
leeaed  Une.  Our  earvlca  manag**  In  ' 
York.  Mr.  VoMa,  haa  talked  loMr. 
and  Mr.  Dueel  of  Ball  about  our 
raqulramante,  and  they  alaarly  uadaratand 
that  we  do  not  need  a  radio  Una. 

Data   violation   dlacovered:    February    8, 
1901. 

lell  iubaldlary;  New  Tork  BaU. 

Ball  cuatomer:  Oruat  Froducte,  Break.  N.T. 

Oommanta:  Xnetallatlon  waa  eoamlalad  la 
Pebruary,  Xt  was  tha  Brat  Inataltattea  of 
thIa  kind,  to  the  beet  of  our  knewledga. 
Paging  la  accomplUhcd  through  e|perator*e 
via  footewlteh  aad  aal 


Voice  paging, 
discovered: 


January    18. 


CDonneU-TTIsen,    Sotith 

Blgxul  call,  paging  by 

discovered:    February    8, 


few  York  BeU. 


Marahatt 
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August  13 


I  • 


'iii. 


}uf  oa  the  ifrltohl>o*rd.  Boaiag  U  Moom- 
pUahtd  vl*  MlMtlTt  dlftUBf  to  any  mm, 
Mid  MiMtiir*  (UaU&ff  for  aU  PM«> 

Date  TloUtloB  dlaoo?w«d:  Vtbruary  a. 
isei. 

B«U  lulMldlMy:  Ntw  York  B«U. 

Ball  ouitomar:  Jannlngi  Ford  Ck>.,  Bronx, 
N.Y. 

ComxnanU:  Thla  outtomsr  haa  slgnad  a 
oontraot  for  •  syBtam  slinllar  to  tbe  one  men- 
tlonad  abova.  They  have  a  Mrvloa  depart- 
ment five  blocks  away  from  their  main  office 
which  la  being  coimeetcd  via  leaaed  lines. 
All  equipment  used  on  both  Jobs  belongs  to 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Date  violation  discovered:  February  15, 
1961. 

Bell  subsidiary:  Bell  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bell  customer:  Olbson,  MacBlvaln  Lumber 
Ck>..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Type  of  service:  Bell  paging. 

Date  violation  discovered:  February  16, 
1861. 

BeU  subsidiary:  New  York  Bell. 

Bell  customer:  Marlco,  Hartman  ft  Leddon, 
PhlladelphU.  Pa. 

Type  of  service :  Bell  paging. 

Date  violation  discovered:  February  15. 
1S61 

BeU  subsidiary:  New  York  Bell. 

Bell  customer:  Mohawk  Devices,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

Type  of  service :  Bell  paging. 

Date  violation  discovered:  February  20, 
1961. 

Bell  subsidiary:  Southern  Bell  of  Georgia. 

Bell  customer:  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.  ware- 
hoiise,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Type  of  service:  Voice  paging. 

Date  violation  discovered:  April  6,  1961. 

BeU  subsidiary:  Bell  of  Pennsylvania. 

BeU  customer:  Carl's  HlUvlew  (bowling) 
Ijanes,  Oreenaburg,  Pa. 

Type  of  service:  Internal  communication 
system  Isolated  frun  common  carrier  equip- 
ment. 

Date  violation  discovered:  January  25, 
1961. 

BeU  subsidiary:  Wisconsin  Bell. 

BeU  ciiBtomer:  Humphrey  Chevrolet,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Comments:  0\ir  Milwaukee  salesman  was 
working  on  a  Terryphone  Installation  for 
the  above  company.  In  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  Terryphone  Installation,  Bell  has  In- 
stalled speakers  and  added  them  to  the  cub- 
tomer's  740  automatic  board.  They  set  up 
a  dial  page  to  compare  to  the  Terryphone 
system.  These  are  not  Bell  speakers,  but 
have  been  obtained  In  some  way  from  a 
local  distributor. 

Private  Commxtnications 

Association,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  18, 1961. 
idr.  John  James, 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  U.S.  Department 
of  JMStice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  James:  At  our  last  meeting  In 
May  I  agreed  to  write  you  on  the  subject  of 
telephone  lines  of  competitive  systems  in  the 
same  conduit. 

A  long,  tiresome  treatise  covQd  be  written, 
going  Into  engineering  detail.  This  would  be 
of  Uttle  Interest  to  the  layman  who  wishes  to 
determine  whether  tbere  would  be  any  cross- 
talk or  Interference  from  private  intercom 
dial  system  telephone  lines  drawn  into  the 
same  conduit  with  telephone  Unes  of  a  pub- 
lic utility  system. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  standard  tele- 
phone practice  calls  for  balanced  telephone 
Ines  wherever  lines  are  packed  tightly,  as 
In  cable  and  closely  associated  as  in  con- 
duits. 

The  balancing  Is  done  by  feeding  talking 
battery  to  both  sides  of  the  calling  line  using 
a  dual  relay  or  repeat  coil.  Similar  type  bat- 
tery feed  Is  used  on  the  called  side  of  the 
line.  This  system  is  used  by  all  leading  tele- 
phone  equipment  suppliers — Western  Elec- 


tric. Automatle  ntotric,  North  Ilaotrlc,  |Kel- 
loft,  Btrombarg-Oarlson,  Ttla-Norm,  and 
others. 

The  cable  pairs  and  telephone  llne«  are 
twisted  to  decrease  the  capacity  which  wbuid 
cause  oroMtalk. 

All  these  lines,  when  connected  through  in 
the  talking  position,  are  at  aero  level,  and 
since  they  are  all  of  one  level,  no  crosstalk 
will  take  place. 

Since  the  Bell  system  provides  servloe  to 
many  subscribers  In  the  same  cable  or  jcon- 
dult,  how  can  they  teU  such  an  untruth  Ithat 
equipment  of  another  manufacturer  whlfch  is 
identical  to  theirs,  would  cause  interference 
or  crosstalk  if  the  lines  were  intermingled  or 
associated  with  theirs? 

This  statement  is  made  to  scare  the  pros- 
pect and  the  private  communication  Com- 
pany loses  the  order  in  many  cases,  as  people 
feel  that  the  Bell  company  would  not!  tell 
an  untruth.  j 

Another  obstacle  In  the  way  of  the  ptivate 
contractor  Is  to  find  room  In  the  cozMJiults 
which,  incidentally,  have  been  insUlled  by 
the  owners.  The  Bell  companies  pull  in 
large  cables  to  fill  up  the  conduits,  even 
though  only  one  telephone  line  Is  req;«lred 
In  order  to  prevent  a  private  system  being 
Installed.  The  cost  of  the  cable  is  chargtd  to 
the  rate  base  and  waste  of  cable  Is  of  no  con- 
cern to  Bell. 

In  my  40  jrears  in  the  telephone  business  I 
have  been  responsible  for  the  installation  of 
several  thousand  lines  of  private  dial  rtele- 
phones,  the  great  majority  of  which  afe  In 
the  same  conduit  with  Bell  system  littles. 

The  Bell  system  tries  to  insist  that  a  Sepa- 
rate conduit  S3r8tem  be  Installed  Just  to  ttiake 
the  cost  prohibitive.  * 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  determined  brf  the 
top  brass  and  is  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Clarenck  A.  McKex. 

Presidtfit. 

Memokandttm 

August  13,  l|te2. 
To:  All  Senators. 
Prom:  Senator  Estzs  KETAuvnt. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  In 
my  opinion,  has  there  been  a  group  of 
Senators,  conscientiously  opposed  to  St  bill 
and  desirous  of  an  extended  educational  de- 
bate, who  have  been  fairer  or  more  cohsld- 
erate  In  their  willingness  not  to  block  the 
vital  business  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nsjtlon. 
than  the  group  which  now  opposes  H.R.  Itl040. 

I  call  yoxir  attention  to  the  following 
facts : 

1.  Though  H.R.  11040  was  first  called  up 
nearly  2  months  ago,  there  have  been 
only  a  few  days  of  full  debate.  Continuity 
has  been  completely   lost  by  the  oppoBjents. 

2.  On  June  21,  we  had  the  manpower  (and 
womanpower)  to  block  vital  emergency  bills 
by  extended  debate.  At  the  request  at  the 
leadership,  we  refrained  from  so  doing. 

3.  On  July  23,  we  acceded  to  a  unanialous- 
consent  request  by  Senator  Mansfield  that 
the  Finance  Committee  be  permitted  tb  sit 
for  the  entire  remainder  of  the  seB-^ion. 
thereby  eliminating  any  interference  with 
progress  on  the  tax,  tariff,  and  other  jvltal 
measures  in  the  President's  program.      I 

A.  On  July  27  we  acceded  to  a  unanimovis- 
consent  request  by  Senators  Humphret  and 
Hatden  to  take  up  and  pass  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion extending  all  Federal  appropriations 
until  August  31.   1962. 

5.  On  August  1  we  acceded  tb  a 
unanimous-consent  request  by  the  majbrity 
leader  that  H.R.  11040  be  referred  tq  tbe 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  even  thOugh 
the  time  allotted  was  far  too  short. 

6.  On  August  1  we  acceded  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  by  Seajiator 
Manstield,  that,  on  August  10,  HM.  11040 
become  the  pending  order  of  business,  teven 
though  many  of  our  group  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  even  one  speech  ooti  the 
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motion  to  take  up.    This  afrftment  wm  In 
response  to   Senator  HuMrNaiv'a  repeated 

plea  that  debate  be  on  the  bill  Itself,  not  on 
the  motion  to  take  up. 

7.  On  the  evening  of  July  87,  Senator 
Yarborovqh  deferred  to  the  promise  Senator 
HuMPHRXT  had  made  that  there  would  be  no 
live  quorum  calls,  despite  the  fact  that  such 
a  call  might  well  have  found  an  adjourn- 
ment. 

8.  We  refrained  throughout  the  debate 
from  exercising  many  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed us  by  the  Senate  rules,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  request  that  the  Journal 
be  read,  and  this  after  the  majority  leader 
used  the  admittedly  unusual  procedure  of 
trying  to  bring  up  a  major  bill  during  the 
morning  hour. 

9.  We  allowed  gaps  in  debate  from  Jtme 
21  to  July  27  and  from  August  1  to  August 
10  which  completely  destroyed  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  attempt  to  put  our  case  before 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people. 

In  return  for  these  concessions  and  at- 
tempts to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  we  have 
been  rewarded  with: 

1.  Unprecedented   Saturday  sessions. 

2.  Sessions  beginning  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  ending  late  at  night. 

3.  Repeated  criticism  and  abuse  as  a  "Uttle 
band  of  willful  men." 

4.  Only  2  days  of  debate  (one  on  a  Sattir- 
day)  since  H.R.  11040  became  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate. 

5.  Denial  of  several  Senators'  right  to  give 
so  much  as  one  speech  on  H.R.  11040. 

6.  A  gag  cloture  petition,  filed  before  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  even  been  filed. 

I  am  compelled  to  state  that  I  believe 
Saturday's  cloture  petition  to  be  unwar- 
ranted and  unfair  treatment  of  a  group  of 
U.S.  Senators  attempting  to  follow  their 
deepest  convictions.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  light  of  the  great  lengths  to  which  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  gone  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It  will  not 
be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  withhold  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
withhold  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  finished 
his  speech? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  finished  my 
speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  does  not  mind.  I  should  like  to 
proceed  with  my  speech  without  a  quo- 
rum call. 


ICC  RULE  UNFAIR  TO  AMPUTEES 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors know  well  my  interest  in  improving 
the  safety  record  on  our  highways.  I 
have  often  on  this  floor  deplored  the 
outrageous  carnage  that  occurs  on  our 
Nation's  highways. 

One  important  approach  to  reducing 
our  highway  accident  rate  is  to  improve 
and  to  enforce  the  standards  required 
for  driver  licenses. 

It  is  important  that  the  standards  be 
set  intelligently  and  enforced  fairly  and 
justly.  The  Federal  Government  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  a  responsibility  to  lead  the  way  in 
c-stablishing  sound  licensing  procedures. 

By  and  large,  the  Commission's  regu- 
lations for  the  licensmg  of  drivers  in 
interstate  commerce  are  fair  and 
responsible. 
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Thert  !i,  howtrtr.  in  exception. 

llie  XntenUte  Commero«  CoaunlMloa 
now  denies— totally  and  abtolutely— 
permlaalon  to  drive  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to  anyone  who  hu  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  limb. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  today  a  case  In  which,  in 
my  opUilon.  a  serious  Injustice  has  been 
done  and  is  still  being  done  to  a  rehabili- 
tated amputee  because  of  this  regiilatioiL 

This  rule  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  case  of  Mr.  Harold  Hunter,  a 
driver  for  the  Shupe  &  Yost  Trucking  Co. 
Ui  Oreeley.  Colo.  Mr.  Hunter  lost  his 
left  leg  in  an  accident  in  1950.  For  over 
6  years,  he  has  driven  a  truck  without  ac- 
cident of  any  kind.  He  has  now  lost  his 
job  because  of  regulation  191.2  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

According  to  my  information,  there  is 
no  question  as  to  Mr.  Hunter's  abiUty  to 
hajidle  a  truck  effectively  and  safely. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  regula- 
tion as  this  works  what  appears  to  be  an 
unnecessary  hardship  upon  those  who. 
already  physically  handicapped,  are  at- 
tempting to  return  to  a  normal  and  pro- 
ductive life. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  considerable 
correspondence  on  this  matter,  which  I 
should  nice  to  brUig  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  to  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission  on  his  subject,  and 
the  reply  of  the  Commission,  and  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Chester  C.  Hadden,  of  Denver, 
be  Included  In  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

JCLT  18.  1962. 

Mr.  RUPXST  I<.  MUBPHT. 

Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commiatton, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAS  Ma..  MtntPHT :  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
Information  an  article  written  by  the  widely 
read  Denver  cclumnist,  Pasquale  liarranxino. 
which  waa  published  in  th«  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  on  July  13,  1063. 

This  article  outlines  the  difficulties  of  lir. 
Harold  Hunter,  a  driver  for  the  Shupe  ft 
Yost  Trucking  Co.  Mr.  Hunter  lost  Ms  left 
leg  in  an  accident  In  1050.  He  has  for  the 
last  a  years,  and  untU  recently,  driven  a 
truck  in  Interstate  transport. 

He  has  now  lost  his  Job  because  he  Is  un- 
able to  obtain  an  Interstate  permit  due  to 
regulation  191.2  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  regulation,  as  you  know, 
denies  a  permit  to  anyone  who  has  lost  a 
limb  or  the  use  thereof. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hunter  has 
driven  for  6  years  without  accident.  It  aeenas 
unduly  harsh  on  him  and  his  family  to  pa«- 
vent  him  from  pursuing  an  occupatloD  which 
he  apparently  does  well. 

I  know  that  the  Commlaslon  has.  In  re- 
cent months,  been  giving  much  thought  and 
attention  to  this  regulation.  It  Is  my  In- 
formation that  Congressman  Wxluaxs. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics,  baa  Introdticed 
a  bill  (HJl.  4273)  which  provides  that  If  a 
doctor  certifies  that  a  nutn's  losa  of  limb 
will  not  prevent  him  from  safely  operating  a 
vehicle,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall— If  he  Is  otherwise  qualified— al- 
low him  to  drive  In  Interstate  commerce.  I 
know  that  you  have  cowmuntcated  with  the 
subcommittee  on  this  bUl. 

I  am  confident  the  Commission  is  auiiotis 
to  remedy  any  Injustices  which  may  ezfst  tn 
this  regulation.  I  know  that  the  Commis- 
sion feels  that  it  is  of  paramount  Importance 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  very  hlgb- 
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•It  possible  standards  of  oompstsaee  and 
ahUlty.    X  oompletely  agree. 

It  Is  my  UBCtantaadlBg  that  ths  OOoe  for 
Voeatloaai  RehabUltatton  has  sponsarad  a 
study  by  the  Harvard  Botaool  of  rubUe 
Bsalth.  This  study  will  be,  Z  beUsvt.  ths 
first  detaUed  Investigation  Into  the  sffset  of 
loss  of  limb  upon  driving  aUlls. 

As  soon  as  thU  report  is  oomplete.  I  urge 
the  Commission  to  give  its  findings  and  ree- 
ommandatlons  its  most  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic attention.  As  the  enclosed  article 
points  out.  this  regulation  works  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  upon 
those  who.  already  physically  handicapped, 
are  attempting  to  return  to  a  normal  and 
productive  life. 

If  it  is  found  that  amputees  are  fully  ca- 
pable of  driving  in  interstate  commerce.  If  it 
is  found  that  safety  standards  are  not  less- 
ened by  their  driving,  then  surely  there  can 
be  no  enusa  (or  the  continuation  at  thk 
regulation. 

Kindest  tegards. 
Sincerely. 

JoKM  A.  CUasoLfc. 

(CC:  Congressman  Wsxiams.) 

iKmSTATt  COMMBCI  COMKISBIOM, 

Washington.  D.C.  July  25.  19*2. 
Hon.  JoHM  A.  Cassoll. 
17.5.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  Sknatok  Casioll:  This  will  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  18.  1062.  enclosing  an 
arUcle  written  by  Mr.  Pasquale  Marransino. 
published  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  on  July  13.  The  article  deals  with  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Harold  Hunter,  a  driver  for 
Shupe  &  Yost  Trucking  Co..  falla  to  qualify 
under  our  minimum  safety  regxilattons  as  a 
driver  in  Interstate  conunerce  because  of 
amputation  of  his  left  leg  in  1S80.  He  has 
worked  for  6  years  and  untU  recently  as  a 
truck  driver  In  Interstate  service. 

You  mention  the  fact  that  Congressman 
WnxiAiis.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics,  has  Intro- 
duced H  Jl.  4273.  a  bUI  to  limit  the  Commis- 
sion's duty  with  respect  to  amputees.  You 
have  urged  that  upon  completion  of  a  study 
by  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  for 
the  Office  of  VocaUonal  RehabUltaUon.  the 
Commission  give  the  findings  and  rccom- 
menaatlons  careful  and  sympathetic  atten- 
tion. 

I  assure  you  that  the  Commission  Is  anx- 
ious to  maintain  safety  regulations  which 
impose  as  Uttle  personal  hardship  as  pos- 
sible. Under  secUon  304  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Commission  is  required 
to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  quaU- 
fications  of  drivers  of  commercial  vehicles  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  In  doing 
this,  it  must  give  overriding  consideration  to 
the  public  Interest.  The  Commission 
adopted  the  present  regulation,  as  to  am- 
putees. In  1837.  Thus,  it  has  been  In  effect 
25  years.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  regulation  has  not  in  the  past,  and  doca 
not  now,  prohibit  the  driving  of  vehicles  in 
local  operations,  such  as  In  a  city,  or  the 
commercial  zone  thereof. 

This  Is  the  area  In  which  commercial  firms 
ordlnarUy  operate  email  vehicles.  The  Ihnl- 
tation  runs  to  vehicles  In  intercity  service, 
most  of  which  are  large,  travel  long  distances 
and  at  sustained  speeds.  Those  amputees 
who  are  competent  drivers  can  be  employed 
In  the  operation  of  small  vehicles  in  local 
service  where  the  hazard  to  them  and  the 
general  public  Is  very  much  less  than  in  long- 
distance high-speed  operations. 

When  the  results  of  the  Harvard  study  are 
made  known,  careful  examination  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  wlU  be  made 
to  determine  if  they  furnish  a  sufllcient  basis 
for  review  of  our  regiUatlons,  in  view  of  the 
■pedal  nattire  of  the  Commission's  respon- 
slbUlty. 

I  appreciate  your  expreeslon  of  Interest  in 
this  problem.    We  wlU  continue  to  maintain 


rtfulatloBs  reiatlBt  to  ths  safely  of  lai»- 
BUie  oommsrelal  vehicles,  to  the  best  of  «w 

abUlty,  whleh  are  adequato  to  thstr  pvrpoes 
and  as  reaeonaMe  as  la  oonatstent  with  thaS 
purpose. 

Bineerely. 

RWMT  Z^  IfUlFMI, 

^^  vneimiaii. 

(CO:  Boo.  Jowit  Bax  WBxxsMs.) 


OBTSonno  ArruAMcm,  Zmc. 
Dtnvtr,  CWo,  /uJy  M,  iftf. 
Ron.  JoRH  A.  Canotx. 

V.S.  Senator.  Senate  Offlea  BvUdinp,  ITasH- 
ington,  D.C. 

DcAs  SBNAToa  Cauou.:  Z  am  eneloslnf 
herewith  some  new^Miper  cUpplngs  relative 
to  one  Harold  Hunter.  Bvans.  Oolo.  As  you 
know  Cvans  Is  a  smaU  community  looated 
near  Oreeley. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  been  driving  for  the  firm 
of  Shupe  *  Tost  In  Oreeley  for  7  years,  aver- 
aging about  100.000  miles  a  year  and  had 
never  had  any  kind  of  an  aoddent  Zn  spite 
of  this,  he,  Uke  many  handrvds  'at  other* 
throughout  the  NaUon  have  been  fired  arbi- 
trarily beeauae  of  IOC  raguUtlons.  Z  was 
hoping,  following  my  telephone  oonvcna- 
tlon  with  you  of  a  ooui>le  of  weeks  back,  that 
possibly  hU  employers  might  not  follow  th« 
ICC  instructions  and  would  keep  him  on. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  keep  ht»n  on 
S  weeks  longer  than  the  IOC  toM  them  they 
could  keep  him. 

Your  files  WlU  show  as  mine  do.  this  fight 
started  with  the  ICC  back  In  1M7.  Oeneral 
Maas  has  been  carrying  on  as  a  good  soldier 
always  earrys  on.  In  trying  to  battle  this  but 
Is  getting  no  place  so  far  as  I  know.  Z  would 
Uke  to  quote  from  a  letter  I  received  from 
you  dated  July  IS.  1B57,  in  which  you  eald. 
"I  would  be  ths  last  ocm  to  suggaat  any 
weakening  In  the  rules  of  the  Oommlsskm 
with  regard  to  highway  traffic  safety,  however. 
If  It  can  be  demonstrated  as  isnnn  to  be  the 
case  of  Mr.  Winn  that  a  phyalcaUy  handi- 
capped person  can  and  has  operated  a  truck 
through  the  aid  of  an  artificial  limb  without 
Impaired  safety  then  I  would  like  to  re- 
spectlf  ully  suggest  that  your  honorable  body 
consider  a  modification  of  Its  rules  to  make 
empl03rment  of  such  Individuals  as  Mr.  Winn 
possible.**  Shortly  after  this  date  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons,  who 
should  be  In  probably  the  best  position  of 
any  group  of  medical  men  In  the  world  to 
evaluate  physical  disability,  passed  a  reaoln- 
tlon  condemning  the  ICC  procedures  as 
being  completely  unsdentlflc  and  moraUy 
wrong.  In  ^ite  of  aU  we  have  done  we  are 
about  In  the  same  position  that  we  were  In, 
In  1957. 

The  OOce  of  Vocational  RehablUtaUon  has 
given  a  grant  to  Harvard  University  to  study 
the  situation  and  a  final  report  on  this  grant 
Is  not  yet  available  and  I  cannot  teU  you 
how  soon  It  will  be  but  It  Is  obvious  to  me 
at  least  the  Interstate  Ootnmerec  Commis- 
sion has  no  intention  of  elianglng  their  at- 
titude unless  it  Is  done  through  legislative 
acUon.  I  beUeve  that  there  Is  a  blU  In  the 
Hotise  at  the  present  moment  which  would 
relieve  to  some  degree  this  situation  unit  it 
would  be  my  sincere  hope  that  you  wUl 
lend  aU  of  the  prestige  o^  yotir  ofllce  in  see- 
ing that  this  bUl  gets  out  of  committee  and 
on  the  floor  so  that  some  final  determination 
can  be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  this  rather  ridiculous  IOC  rule 
which  Is  certainly  not  based  upon  any  sden- 
tlflc  standards  whatsoever. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  article 
entitled  "Administration  of  the  Law",  by 
Simon  Sobcloff.  chief  Judge,  Fourth  ClrcxUt 
Co\irt  of  Appeals,  seems  to  me  to  apply  very 
weU  to  the  sitiiation  of  the  Interstate  Octn- 
merce  Commlsaion  and  their  attitude.  **8o, 
the  thing  to  remember  Is  that  they  are  not 
engaged  in  a  mechanical  process,  but  ftm 
dealing  with  people  and  pei^toe'  rights.  In- 
volved in  every  decision  are  considerations 
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oomnumMnae  and  Xalr- 
iMM  to  KfcUteaoimd  nmltib  Um  Mlmlnlstra- 
tor  must  not  eonomtrate  on  tb«  vdOb  and 
dlarogard  tlw  m— nt — ^neltlMr  ■hould  be  oon- 
Bldcr  tiM  moaoa  witliout  r«gazd  to  the  ends 
to  be  reeebed.    He  mTwt  be  aenatble  to  both." 

It  mppmn  from  the  article  In  today's 
Rocky  IfouTttaln  Newi  that  you  are  on  the 
side  off  the  truck  drlTcn  and  I  t^opa  that  you 
wUl  vae  ell  the  Inttuenoe  that  you  poaslMy 
have  in  thla  regard.  Iff  there  Is  anything 
that  happens  kicaUy  that  I  think  wiU  be  off 
In^iortanee  to  you  I  will  cotalnly  fforward 
it  to  you  by  air  mail  and  iff  there  la  anything 
that  you  think  I  might  do  locally  to  help  the 
aituatlon  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
me. 

Slnoertfy. 

CH»m  C.  Haodan. 

(OO:  Oen.  IfolTln  J.  Maas.) 

Mr.  CARROUL  Mr.  President.  I  also 
request  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  widely  read  columnist,  Pas- 
quale  Marranzino.  an  editorial,  and  two 
news  stories  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  be  Included  In  the  Rscoro  at  this 
point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcosd.  as  follows : 
ICO   TKVCK   RxTU   Cuts   Lbg   PaoM   Undzb 
Daivn 

(By  Pasquale  Marranzino) 

Harold  Hunter  wlU  be  30  on  Saturday. 

It's  a  birthday  he  probably  will  remember 
aU  off  his  life  because  as  a  special  present  he 
is  getting  the  sack. 

He  will  drive  his  transport  truck  into  the 
Oreeley  garage  of  Shupe  &  Yoet  Trucking 
Oo.  where  the  pink  slip  will  be  waiting.  His 
bosses  love  him,  he  has  an  unblemished  rec- 
ord of  6  years  as  a  driver,  he  is  weU  thought 
<rf  in  his  farm  community  off  Evans  near 
Oreeley. 

Hunter  lias  three  children — 10,  8,  and  6 
years  old.  He  has  a  house  and  an  automo- 
bile and  was  getting  along  fine  until  he  was 
dismissed.    But  he  hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

niat's  not  a  figure  of  speech,  that's  a  ffact. 

TKACTOB  MTBHAP 

In  1960  Harold  was  driving  a  tractor  on  his 
father's  farm  and  there  was  a  mishap.  The 
tractor  mashed  his  left  leg  and  it  had  to  be 
amputated  above  the  knee. 

The  strapping  young  man  recovered  from 
his  injury  quickly.  "By  beet  time."  he 
smiled,  "I  was  out  helping  dad  with  one 
leg." 

Then  Harold  ran  into  Chet  Haddan,  who 
runs  Oalnes  Orthopedic  Appliances  in  Den- 
ver. Chet  thought  Harold  could  be  as  good 
as  new  with  a  prosthetic  device — an  artificial 
leg.  Harold  thought  he'd  stay  on  his 
crutches.  Then  Chet  whacked  his  ovm  left 
leg  with  one  of  the  crutches.  Harold  hadn't 
realized  that  Chet  was  in  the  same  boat. 

oaivm's  TEST 

Harold  threw  away  the  crutches  and  pretty 
soon  was  out  playing  ball  with  the  kids  on 
his  artificial  leg.  He  passed  his  regular  driv- 
er's license  test  and  threw  away  the  hand 
brake  he  had  fixed  on  his  steering  wheel. 

Then  he  applied  for  and  passed  the  test 
for  a  chauffeur's  license  and  began  driving 
for  the  trucking  company. 

He  hauled  grain  from  the  Greeley  area 
to  Salt  Lake  City  for  poultry  feed.  Then 
he  hauled  a  trucUoad  of  salt  back.  This  is 
what's  called  Interstate  driving.  He  drove 
100,000  mUes  a  year. 

And  back  in  Washington  is  a  little  old 
bureau  called  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlasloii.  Like  aU  little  old  Washington  bu- 
reaiis.  the  ICC  is  hogtled  with  mountains 
of  regulations. 
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MOTS  TO  BOSS 

One  off  these  is  regulation  191.2  whetiein 
the  Commission  decrees  that  anybody  wljth- 
out  part  off  any  limb  cannot  wheel  tra^cks 
in  Interstate  commerce. 

The  Commission  ffound  out  about  Hatjold 
and  sent  a  note  to  his  boss,  Harvey  D.  Shtipe, 
pointing  out  that  his  truck  line  was  in  tlo- 
latlon  of  regulation  191.2  and  that  he  better 
get  straight. 

Shupe  told  the  district  ICC  office  ttiat 
Hunter  was  a  man  with  6  years  of  Un- 
blemished record — a  comp>etent,  trustworthy, 
and  capable  driver  whose  artificial  leg  Was 
no  handicap  at  all. 

Washington  was  unrelenting.  Drtyers 
with  artificial  limbs  pose  a  menace  to  inter- 
state highway  travel.    Sack  Hunter. 

So  "with  regrets."  Shupe  pulls  Hunter  oflf 
his  rig  on  Satiuday. 

Hadden,  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  began  talkin||  to 
Washington. 

BATTLING  BTri.X 

"The  regulation  Is  baflllng,"  Hadden  s&ld. 
"We  have  letters  from  the  leading  Insurslnce 
companies  attesting  to  the  competencii  of 
men  like  Hunter. 

"We    have   a   letter   from    the   Presldi 
Committee  for  Emploirment  of   the   Hs 
capped   recommending   he   stay.     The 
Service  Commission  approves  the  hlrli 
men  and  women  with  artificial  legs  and 
to  drive  Government  cars,"  he  said. 

His  appeal  reached  the  ears  of  Dr.  RoMb  A. 
McFarland,  director  of  research  grants  for 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  McFaiiland 
responded  with  the  approval  of  $250,00^  for 
a  Harvard  research  project  on  the  capabili- 
ties of  drivers  with  artificial  limbs. 

The  progress  report  from  Harvard  is  a 
classic  in  fiddle-faddle,  from  the  place  Where 
fiddle-faddle  is  the  chief  export. 

It  has  graphs  and  statistics  which  liiow 
that  a  man  with  two  arms  and  two  legs  has 
better  reactions  than  a  man  with  one  h|and 
and  two  limbs  missing.  This  is  •25C|.000 
worth  of  important  conclusion. 

There  it  stands.  The  ICC  holds  to  Its 
regulation.  Hiinter  has  to  give  up  a  Job 
which  paid  him  as  much  as  $150  a  wieek. 
Everybody  is  apologetic  all  around  land 
Hunter  does  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  0^. 

Redtape  Tanolk 

The  administrative  halls  of  Washington 
are  chronically  tangled  in  a  skein  of  ttape, 
cobwebbing  and  other  obstacles  that  forever 
hinder  the  cause  of  efficiency  and  occasion- 
ally Justice. 

These  are  caused  by  reams  of  regulattjons. 
department  by  department — regulation*  set 
up  for  the  honest  purpose  of  policy  and  cftrec- 
tion,  but  some  of  them  foolish,  costly  and 
unnecessary. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Interstate  Clom- 
merce  Commission  which,  through  a  re|iula- 
tlon  prohibiting  drivers  with  loss  of  any  ]lmb 
from  driving  trucks  in  interstate  conun^rce, 
has  forced  the  dismissal  of  a  SO-yeaij-old 
Evans,  Colo.,  trucker. 

The  driver,  Harold  Himter,  suffered  lo^  of 
his  left  leg  in  a  tractor  accident  in  J960. 
For  6  years  he  has  had  an  unblemished 
record  of  driving  Interstate  with  a  Greeley 
truckllne. 

Insurance  companies,  people  Interested  in 
employing  the  so-called  handicapped,  0ven 
one  major  Government  bureau,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Weifare, 
have  intervened  asking  that  Hunter  bt  an 
exception  to  the  regulation  becaiise  o(|  his 
excellent  record. 

But  the  ICC  has  been  adamant.  Thel^  re- 
fusal to  budge  certainly  kicks  the  propa  out 
from  under  the  hopes  of  the  thousands  off 
limbless  who  are  capable  of  living  nocfnal, 
productive  lives. 


Thxkk  Is  NoTHiNO  AanncxAi.  About  Hasold 
Hni«mt'8  Hbabt 

EIvANs,  July  17. — "It's  Jxist  one  of  those 
things  a  guy  has  to  face." 

Harold  Hunter's  voice  refiected  his  deep 
disappointment. 

Hunter,  a  driver  for  Shui>e  &  Toet  Truck- 
ing Co.  of  Greeley,  has  been  forced  out  of 
the  trucking  business  because  he  has  an 
artificial  leg. 

He  piloted  the  mammonth  10-ton  trucks 
for  6  years  for  the  firm.  He  had  a  perfect 
record. 

Saturday  night,  when  he  ret\imed  from  a 
trip  to  Salt  Lake  City,  the  company  informed 
him  he  was  through  with  driving. 

He  can  continue  on  as  long  as  he  wants 
in  the  workshops.  But  that  isn't  what 
Hunter  wants. 

"I  Just  can't  take  that  kind  of  work.  It's 
hard  on  my  leg  and  besides  that  I  love  those 
big  trucks,"  he  said. 

Hunter  lost  his  leg  in  a  farming  accident 
in  1950.  He  was  driving  a  tractor  when  he 
engaged  a  power  takeoff  and  his  leg — below 
the  knee — was  caught  in  the  tractor  nui- 
chlnery. 

IN  SPm  or  RBCOID 

"Driving  was  easy  for  me,"  he  said,  "I 
never  had  any  trouble  and  it  was  easy  on  my 
leg." 

But  In  spite  of  Hunter's  record,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ruled  he 
couldn't  drive  any  more. 

They  cited  a  regulation  that  demands  all 
drivers  have  no  missing  limbs. 

The  ICC  ordered  the  trucking  firm  to  take 
Hunter  off  In  2  weeks  after  their  visit  about 
the  first  of  the  month. 

"I  felt  bad  for  2  weeks.  It  was  a  good 
livelihood.     A  good  living  for  me." 

Hunter  said  he  plans  to  relax  and  think 
for  a  while  before  making  any  decision  about 
his  career. 

"The  company  has  been  very  good  to  me. 
I  think  they  were  Just  as  disappointed  as  I 
was.  Henry  Shupe  and  Howard  Yost  have 
really  been  great.  I  appreciate  that,"  he 
said. 

vmrr  BLArncrr 

"I'd  like  to  keep  on  driving  but  wherever 
I'd  go,  the  ICC  would  be  all  over  me  like  a 
wet  blanket. 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  drive  Inside  the  State. 
I  know  I'll  find  a  Job  somewhere,"  he  said 
hopefully. 

Hunter,  his  wife,  Helen,  and  their  three 
children,  Gary  10,  Sherry  8.  and  Gerald  4. 
all  live  in  Evans,  a  small  community  south 
of  Greeley. 

"One  thing  I  know  for  sure."  Hunter  de- 
clared. "I  can  drive  a  truck  as  good  as  any. 
body  " 


Cabboll  Raps  Ruling  on  AicPTrrxz  Dbivxb 
Senator  John  A.  Cabboll.  Democrat,  of 
Colorado,  has  charged  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  (ICC)  regulation 
denying  a  permit  to  amputee  driver  Harold 
Hunter  of  Evans  is  "unduly  harsh  to  him  and 
his  family." 

In  a  letter  to  ICC  Chairman  Rupert  L. 
Miu-phy,  Carroll  said  he  was  "confident  the 
Commission  is  anxious  to  remedy  any  injus- 
tice which  may  exist  in  this  regulation." 

Cabboll  referred  to  an  article  by  Rocky 
Mountain  News  Columnist  Pasquale  Marran- 
zino rapping  ICC  regulation  191.2  which 
forced  the  ICC  to  revoke  Hunter's  interstate 
driving  permit. 

BELT7CTANTLT    FIBXD 

Hunter,  who  lost  a  leg  in  a  1950  farm  acci- 
dent, was  reluctantly  fired  by  Shupe  ft  Yost 
Trucking  Co.  July  14,  after  a  6-year  record  of 
accident-free  driving  between  Greeley  and 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  drove  100,000  mUes  in 
1961. 


1962 
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Company  appeals  were  Ignored  by  the  ICC 
which  held  firm  on  regulation  191.2  which 
states  anyone  mlsalng  a  limb  or  any  part  off 
a  limb  cannot  drive  trucks  In  interstate 
commerce. 

Chet  Hadden.  who  runs  Oalnes  Orthopedic 
Appliance  in  Denver,  and  a  member  of  Na- 
tional Advlsa-y  Council  to  the  Secretary  off 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  appealed  to 
Washington.     It  did  no  good. 

He  produced  a  letter  from  the  President's 
Committee  for  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped recommending  Hiinter  be  retained. 

aaCULATION    ■I'UUUW 

Said  CABaoLL,  "I  know  that  the  Commission 
has.  in  recet.t  months,  been  giving  much 
thought  and  attention  to  this  regulation. 

"Congressman  Wiluams  (Johw  Bku.  Wn.- 
LiAMs,  Democrat,  off  MlssUsippl),  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  provides  that  if  a  doctor 
certifies  a  man's  loss  of  limb  will  not  prevent 
him  from  safciy  operating  a  vehicle,  the  ICC 
shall — iff  he  is  otherwise  qualified — allow  him 
to  drive  in  interstate  commerce,"  Cabboll 
said. 

Cabboll  reztiinded  Murphy  that  a  study  is 
currenUy  being  conducted  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  investigating  into 
the  effects  of  lose  of  limb  upon  driving  skills. 

"If  It  ia  fC'Und  that  amputees  are  fuUy 
capable  of  driving  In  interstate  commerce, 
and  if  it  is  fC'Und  that  safety  standards  are 
not  lessened  by  their  driving,  then  surely 
there  can  be  .10  ezcuae  tot  the  continuation 
of  thla  regulation,"  Cabboll  concluded. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  pending  in  the  House  at  tliis  time  a 
biU.  HJl.  4273  introduced  by  RepresenU- 
tive  JoHH  Bill  Williams  which  provides 
that  if  a  debtor  certifies  that  a  man's 
loss  of  limb  will  not  prevent  him  from 
safely  operating  a  vehicle,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall,  if  the 
driver  is  ott^ierwise  qualified,  allow  him 
to  drive  in  interstate  commerce. 

This  is  no*:  a  new  or  dangerous  provi- 
sion. The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
utilizes  a  similar  system  for  certified 
pilots. 

I  am  hop>efuI  that  the  Commission 
Will  of  its  own  accord  alter  its  regula- 
tions in  this  regard  and  that  congres- 
sional action  upon  this  bill  will  therefore 
not  be  necessary.  I  intend  to  continue 
to  keep  clo8«}  watch  on  this  situation. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM  —  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  GRUENINO  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purpo.-)es.  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  11040,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOR3E  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 


House  bill  11040.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie   on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  13.  1962.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2135)  to  au- 
thorize the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  delegate  certain  func- 
tions. 


TAX  REDUCTION 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  tonight 
made  his  long-awaited  speech  on  taxes. 
As  Senators  Imow,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect and  regard  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  tiave  my  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Senate  to  keep  the  trust 
that  I  believe  I  owe  to  the  constituents 
of  my  State.    Therefore,  I  have  to  say 

that  in  this  instance.  I  thoroughly  dis- 
agree with  the  decision  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  postpone  imtil 
the  next  session  of  Congress  the  submis- 
si(»i  of  a  tax  reduction  program. 

TAX  CUT  OVXBDUX 

In  my  Judgment  a  tax  reduction  is 
long  overdue  in  tliis  coimtry.  I  think 
that  Congress  during  this  session  should 
have  talcen  action  before  this  upon  a 
needed  tax  reduction  program.  I  think 
Uiat.  instead  of  the  President  suggesting 
that  he  will  make  some  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  a  tax  reduction  on 
January  1  and  thereafter,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  meet  the  crying 
needs  of  the  American  people  for  a  tax 
reduction  now.  It  would  have  l>een  t>et- 
ter  if  the  President  had  given  assurances 
that  immediately  following  the  election 
in  November  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress would  have  been  called  to  do  those 
things  about  which  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion has  dillydallied  for  months,  with  the 
result,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  has  prob- 
ably made  the  poorest  legislative  record 
of  any  Congress  in  the  past  20  years. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  economy 
of  the  coimtry  and  of  the  people  of  the 
coimtry  is  a  tax  reduction  program  now. 
not  next  January,  not  at  s<xne  indefinite 
time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Did  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  observe  that  when  the 
President  listed  all  the  "must"  legisla- 
tion, the  important  legislation  which  he 
felt  it  was  imperative  that  Congress  pass, 
he  made  no  mention  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  blU? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  m«nory  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Democratic  platform 
of  1960  did  not  contain  a  plank  requir- 
ing communications  satellite  legislation 
being  vested  in  a  new  monopolistic  c(Hn- 
bine,  such  as  the  administration's  pro- 
gram now  before  the  Senate  provides. 
In  fact  it  does  not  now  have  a  plank  on 
a  satellite  communications  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment  the 
Danocratlc  Party  owes  a  tax  reduction 


to  the  American  taxpayers  now  not  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  after  January. 
The  great  need  of  our  national  enm- 
omy  is  expansion.  But  today  the  econ- 
omy is  restricted.  If  anyooe  haa  any 
doubt  about  that,  let  him  talk  to  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  for  businesamen  from 
coast  to  coast  will  tell  us  that  many  of 
them  are  seeking  to  get  their  buslneaaea 
"into  the  black."  ao  they  can  atop  work- 
ing for  the  Government  at  a  52-percent 
tax  rate. 


CDT      OOarOBATS      TAX      BA1 


OH 


Mr.  President,  in  recent  we^s  tax 
authority  after  tax  authority  and  tax 
economist  after  tax  economist  have  been 
pointmg  out  that  the  52-percent  corpo- 
rate tax  can  be  cut  to  46  percent.  In  all 
economic  fairness  to  American  buslnefla. 
Heretofore  I  Iiave  suggested,  in  several 
speeches  on  tax  matters,  that  in  my 
Judgment  there  is  no  questioii  that  this 
rate  could  be  cut  to  50  percent,  and  that 
a  sound  case  can  be  made  for  redudng 
It  to  48  percent,  and  that  a  good  prima 
facie  case  exists  for  reducing  to  46 
percent. 

To  say  to  American  business.  "You 
must  postpone  the  initiation  of  an  ex- 
pansion pn^ram  which  a  cut  in  the  52- 
percent  corporate  tax  would  permit" 
cannot  be  Justified,  in  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  country. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
expansion  of  the  country's  economy 
would  not  come  ];>rimarlly  from  new 
busmesses.  All  of  us  want  new  biisi- 
nesses  to  be  established;  but.  again,  the 
economists  point  out  to  us  that  the  larg- 
est percentage  of  the  expansion  of  the 
economy,  when  it  comes,  will  come  from 
the  expansion  of  existing  busineasea 
whose  managements  decide  that  they 
will  increase  their  employment  by  ex- 
panding their  productive  power  10  per- 
cent. 16  percent.  20  percent,  or  35  per- 
cent. Investments  made  by  expanding 
existing  businesses  would  create  the 
greatest  percentage  of  the  expansion  of 
the  economy.  That  is  'sorely  needed. 
Mr.  Presi(*ent.  I  was  not  impressed 
with  the  economic  analysis  presented 
tonight  in  the  President's  q>eech.  be- 
cause the  actual  economic  situation  of 
American  businessmen  persuades  me  to 
the  contrary.  The  serious  problem  of 
chronic  unonplosrment  in  many  parts 
of  the  coimtry  rebuts  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  postpone  until  some- 
time in  January  a  tax  reduction  or  con- 
sideration of  a  tax  reduction. 

He  would  note  the  absence  from  the 
President's  speech  that  of  any  bill  of 
specifics  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tax-re- 
duction program,  if.  as,  and  when  one 
is  finally  proposed. 

ntcBKASB  nmivDUAL  BxncpnoMS 

Furthermore,  the  proposal  made  to- 
night by  tixB  President  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  offers  no  hope  to  the  people 
with  small  incomes,  who  at  the  present 
time,  insofar  as  their  economic  needs 
are  concerned,  pay  taxes  really  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  by  per- 
sons of  greater  wealth,  for  all  of  us  know 
that  a  tax  dollar  paid  by  a  person  of 
small  mcome  iw«»*rt^i  much  more  to  that 
person  than  10  tax  dollars  paid  by  per- 
sons of  great  wealth.    For  a  long  time 
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mir  tex  •aOiorlttwbttvs  bMB  teOins  us— 
•ad  tt  to  fotta  otf^hw  ttiU  if  tbe  Fed- 
ena  Izwame-tex  exenmtkm  for  the  )ow- 
ineame  sroop  is  toereMed.  the  resuttlne 
tax  MvixvBi  frin  flow  <ttraetty  Into  tbe 
cMh  reftetera  an  the  ICatn  Streets  of  the 
NfttloQ.  and  win  tncreate  porehasiiig 
power  aexaaB  tlie  ooontry.  In  hamlet  after 
hamlet,  eitr  after  ctty.  and  commmiity 
after  eonmmiity.  Such  an  economics 
"shot  In  the  arm"  Is  needed  now  by  the 
Nation's  econcuny. 

The  record  ahcnrs  dearly  thai  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  some  of  us  proposed  an 
Increase  to  $1,000  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tton  In  oonneetion  with  ttie  Federal 
Income  tax.  Finally,  we  were  able  to 
have  a  vote  taken  on  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  CTwnpMon  from  $600  to  $800: 
and  on  that  prcHMsal  we  were  defeated. 

Tonight  we  are  Just  as  sound  in 
making  this  j/xopotal  as  we  were  then. 
It  is  generally  agreed,  by  meet  of  the 
tax  authcKlties.  that  such  a  tax  reduc- 
tioa  fhmiM  be  put  into  effect.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  waiting  f  mr.  I  do  not 
know  what  further  proof  the  adminis- 
tration needs  to  Justify  increasing  the 
Federal  income-tax  exemption  from 
$600  to  $1,000.  From  the  standpoint  of 
doing  Justice  to  American  businessmen. 
I  do  not  know  what  further  proof  or 
demonstration  or  testimony  the  admin- 
istration requires  as  to  the  economic 
need,  to  reduce  Uie  corporate  tax  from 
the  present  52  percent  to  somewhere 
between  46  and  48  percent 

DICUASID   WBALTH    WOULD    CtTT   DKilCTr 

It  is  said  Inr  some  that  such  a  tax  re- 
duction would  produce  a  temporary 
deficit.  So  it  would;  but  there  are  places 
whea«  the  money  needed  to  fill  that 
deficit  eould  be  obtained,  until  the  in- 
creased purchasing  power  resulting  frcmi 
such  a  tax  reduction  now.  with  the  re- 
sulting Increased  employment  it  would 
be  bound  to  bring  in  its  wake,  would,  in 
efTect.  create  new  wealth,  and  would 
create  new  tax  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
losses  to  be  suffered  at  the  present  time 
from  any  such  tax  reduction. 

WASTS  nr  TOSXICH  AID 

IkCr.  President,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
18  years  m  the  Senate  I  refuse  to  vote  for 
a  foreign-aid  bill.  I  refuse  to  vote  for  a 
foreign-aid  bin  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  our  foreign-aid  program  is  honey- 
osnbed  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  shocking  waste.  We  should 
have  made  some  savings  on  the  foreign- 
aid  bill. 

It  was  for  this  reason.  I  moved  that 
consideration  of  the  foreign-aid  bill  be 
postponed  for  a  time,  until  we  could  take 
care  of  some  of  otu:  domestic  economic 
problems.  When  I  made  my  speech  at 
the  time  I  made  the  motion  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  foreign-aid  bill, 
I  stated  that  we  should  grapple  first  with 
the  tax  program,  before  we  pass  the  bill 
for  a  foreign-aid  program,  which  is  so 
greatly  honeycombed  with  shocking 
waste.  I  suggested  then  that  we  should 
take  care  of  the  «K>ropriation  bills  and 
the  foreign  trade  blU.  before  we  decided 
how  much  should  go  into  a  foreign-aid 
bin. 

I  woidd  point  out  respectfully  to  the 
adminlstratlan  that  I  am  satisfied  that 
across  the  Nation  increasing  millions  of 


the  American  people  are  becoming  fed  iMi 
with  the  waste  in  the  foreign-aid  prof 
gram  of  the  United  States. 

NATO  FOWKBS  BBOTTU)  PAT  MOKE 

Millions  of  the  American  people— I 
increasing  numbers — as  I  hear  froi 
them  across  tJtie  country,  want  to  knoi 
when  we  are  going  to  start  insisting  u] 
a  foreign-aid  progrram  premised  u] 
the  proposition  that  some  of  the  notk 
wealthy  nations  of  the  world,  which  \rb 
have  helped  make  wealthy  since  World 
War  II,  start  paying  a  greater  share  of 
the  cost  of  protecting  freedom  aroun^ 
the  world. 

Take  a  look  at  the  bills  we  are  paying 
in  NATO,  although  NATO  country  afttt 
NATO  country  is  now  in  a  financial  posij- 
tion  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  \b 
pay  much  more  than  they  have  been 
paying,  and  we  should  pay  much  less 
than  we  have  been  paying.  n 

We  fulfUled  a  great  moral  obligation 
when  we  poured  our  largesse  into  Europje 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  the  point  4  pro- 
gram, and  the  Turkey-Greece  prograo^. 
It  was  right  to  do  this;  and  I  voted  for 
these  programs.  We  kept  the  faith.  We 
saved  Europe  from  being  overrun  by  com- 
munism. That  was  in  our  self-interest, 
too.  The  important  point  is  that  it  wrs 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  a  free 
world.  1 

We  put  those  countries  in  a  better  eco- 
nomic condition  now  than  they  were  bd- 
fore  World  War  n.  Yet  it  is  interestit^g 
to  note  that  they  have  a  reluctance  about 
proceeding  to  pay,  as  I  think  they  should, 
a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  NATO. 

Or  take  a  look  at  the  expenditures  i>f 
the  United  States  in  southeast  Aslji, 
where  freedom  Is  threatened.  Of  court^, 
we  have  a  great  national  interest  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  freedom  is  protected  In 
southeast  Asia,  but  so  do  the  other  fn^ 
nations  of  the  world,  many  of  which  ate, 
in  one  sense,  in  a  better  economic  con- 
dition to  pay  tiien  we  are.  They  cer- 
tainly are  in  a  position  to  pay  more. 

VJi.  NATIONAI.  DEBT  GBXATZS  THAK  ALL  Of  rS^X 
If  ATIOHS  COMBDTZD 

A  Vital  statistic  that  came  to  light  the 
other  day  should  be  used  again  tonight  in 
commenting  upon  the  President's  speeo^. 
Hie  total  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  1961  was  $295  billloh. 
but  the  total  national  debt  of  all  tlfie 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  combini^d 
was  only  $209  billion. 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States 
is  greater,  by  $86  billion,  than  the  na- 
tional debt  of  all  the  rest  of  the  natictps 
of  the  world  combined.  i 

The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
say  to  their  Government  at  some  point: 
"There  must  be  a  halt."  The  time  \%l^ 
come  when  contributions  to  the  protec- 
tion of  freedom  must  be  based  on  ability 
to  contribute.  The  figures  indicate  that 
too  many  of  the  free  nations  of  the  wottd 
are  not  making  their  fair  share  of  co^i- 
tributions. 

Oh,  there  are  some  token  contribu- 
tions. They  always  seem  to  make  soiiie 
token  contributions.  But  take  a  look  at 
southeast  Asia.  Who  is  footmg  the  biU? 
It  is  the  American  taxpayer.  I  thtt^ 
the  American  people  have  the  right  to 
say  to  our  allies.  "What  are  you  doSlig 


toward    helping    protect    freedom    In 

southeast  Asia?" 

TGUXXatt      AID      CUT     BACK     TO     KXOUCX     DXTICTT 

Some  of  the  deficit  that  would  be  cre- 
ated by  a  tax  reduction  now  long  overdue 
the  American  people  could  be  replenished 
by  cutting  back  on  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  sa3rlng  quite  frankly,  to  our 
allies,  "The  time  has  come  now  for  you 
to  pay  a  greater  share,  for  we  have  made 
it  possible  for  you  to  recover."  That  was 
a  moral  obligation,  and  also  our  obliga- 
tion as  an  ally  in  the  war. 

mix    ECONOMY    OUK    G&XATEST    WXAPON 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
greatest  security  weapon  the  United 
States  of  America  has,  and  that  weapon 
is  not  missiles,  nuclear  weapons,  or 
atomic  bombs.  It  hapF>ens  to  be  our  free 
economy.  Our  free  economy  is  in  need 
of  some  attention  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  And,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  kind  of  aid  to  that  economy 
that  a  tax  reduction  program  at  this  time 
would  provide  ought  to  be  given  by  this 
Congress. 

PRESIDENT    SHOX7LD   FIGHT   FOB  TAX   aEDUCTION 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  President's  speech  regard- 
ing the  prospects  for  tax  reduction  m 
this  Congress.  It  may  be  that  we  cannot 
get  a  tax  bill  out  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  now.  It  may  be  that  we  can- 
not get  a  tax  bill  out  of  the  correspond- 
ing committee  in  the  House.  But  the 
President,  nevertheless,  in  my  judgment, 
should  make  a  fight  for  it.  He  should 
make  this  fight  because  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  it.  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  make  clear,  in  my  Jud:7ment, 
that  he  is  asking  for  it,  and  that  he  pro- 
poses to  call  this  Congress  back  into  ses- 
sion immediately  following  the  election 
to  see  what  the  Congress  will  do  after 
they  have  faced  the  American  people  in 
the  election. 

TAX    CXJT    A    CAMPAIGM    VSSVX 

1  am  certain  that,  if  the  President 
malies  the  tax  issue  an  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign, there  is  no  question  what  the  deci- 
sion of  the  American  people  will  be  in  the 
campaign.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
have  it  made  an  issue  in  the  campaign.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  have  the  assur- 
ance that,  immediately  following  the 
election,  if  we  do  not  do  the  job  before 
the  campaign,  we  will  Xx  brought  back 
and  tax  reduction  will  be  one  of  the  issues 
we  are  required  to  act  on. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  President,  for  on  few 
questions  do  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  him.  But  I  certainly  disagree 
with  him  on  taxes,  and  I  certainly  dis- 
agree with  him  on  the  shocking  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
known  as  the  communications  satellite 
bill. 

On  these  two  issues  I  part  company 
with  him,  but  in  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  issues  before  this  Congress 
he  finds  me  standing  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  him  in  my  legislative  work  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  in  keeping  with 
our  obligation  as  Senators  under  the 
oath  we  took  when  we  came  into  this 
body,  if  we  sincerely  believe  our  Presl- 
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dent  is  wrong  on  an  Issue,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  disagree  with  him.  We  owe 
that  to  the  constituency  we  represent. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  disagreed 
with  the  draf'ging  of  heels  in  this  session 
of  Congress  in  connection  with  a  tax 
reduction  program.  I  have  spoken  about 
it  in  the  Senate  and  across  the  country 
on  several  occasions.  I  have  stood  for 
a  tax  reform  program  since  1947  in  this 
body  when,  in  that  year.  I  offered  as  tax 
amendment  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  for  Tax  Reforms.  I  have  bat- 
tled for  them.  Some  have  been  adopted, 
but  not  very  many.  But,  now  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  face  the  fact  that  we 
could  lower  the  corporate  tax.  We  could 
also  increase  the  tax  exemption  in  tbe 
low-inc(mie  brackets. 

TAXPATSBS    ACS   BMTTTLKD  TO  BKUSF 

I  think  the  American  taxpayer  is  en- 
titled to  that  double  relief  now. 

I  shall  discuss  the  tax  situation  in  the 
futvu-e,  both  in  the  Senate  before  ad- 
journment and  on  the  campaign  plat- 
form this  fall.  It  will  sadden  me  to  be 
campaigning  on  an  issue  on  which  I  dis- 
agree with  my  President,  but  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  the  President  now  to  take 
the  issue  to  the  people  in  our  respective 
States,  to  find  out  what  is  their  thinking, 
and  to  mak(!  certain  that  we  are  right 
as  to  the  public  demand — and  I  think  I 
am. 

Then,  in  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress— if  the  President,  on  further  re- 
flection, seefi  fit  to  call  us  back  for  a 
special  tax  session,  or  for  a  session  to 
take  care  of  other  substantive  pieces  of 
legislation,  for  obviously  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  them  all  before  ad- 
journment—we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  advise  the  President  on  the  basis  of 
our  contacts  with  our  own  pec^le. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  his  speech  to- 
night the  President  did  not  bespeak  the 
will  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  on  the  tax  issue. 


COMM£IRC:iAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commerciid  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
to  the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate.  I 
said  earlier  this  afternoon  that  on  Satur- 
day the  stafT  of  our  group  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  took  a  course  of  action  which 
I  think  they  were  very  wise  in  taking 
imder  the  circumstances,  because  they 
were  not  aware  as  to  what  the  parlia- 
mentary sitoation  might  be  on  Monday. 
Ther  asked  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  Long] — and  in  his  usual  gracious, 
accommodating,  cooperative  manner  he 
agreed  to  oblige — if  he  would  offer,  m 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  group  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  these  amendmente 
had  been  offered  to  the  Ctrnxmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  We  fought  for  them 
but  they  were  voted  down  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  that  group  of  amendments  there 
was  a  series  of  amendments  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  had  offered  to  the 


Foreign  Relations  Committee,  argued  for 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Ccmmiittee, 
and  obtatoed  votes  on. 

I  had  also  made  commitmento  to  to- 
dlvlduals  and  groups  throughout  the 
country  that  I  would  offer  amendments 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  even  though 
defeated  to  the  Foreigm  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  said  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  after  I  was  defeated  on  a 
series  of  amendments,  that  I  would  offer 
those  amendments  to  the  Senate. 

This  past  weekend  I  was  at  home.  I 
discussed  the  satellite  commutocations 
bill  to  a  series  of  speeches.  In  each  of 
those  speeches  I  discussed  some  of  the 
amendments  which  I  said  to  my  cdnstit- 
uente  I  woiild  offer  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  I  was  not  .aware 
that  my  amendmente  had  been  offered 
through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Stoce  the  amendmente  were  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  of  course 
the  Record  shows  that  they  appear  to  his 
name.  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  those  to 
whom  I  made  my  promises,  and  I  also 
feel  that  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  offer  the 
amendmente,  so  that  no  one  will  think  I 
would  say  one  thing  in  Oregon  and  then 
to  the  Senate,  not  to  fact,  offer  the 
amendmente.  I  have  looked  these 
amendmente  over.  I  have  worked  them 
over,  Mr.  President,  and  have  made  some 
changes  and  refto«nente  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendmente 
to  the  desk,  to  show  that  I  am  offering 
them  to  behalf  of  myself,  and  to  one  or 
two  instances  in  behalf  of  myself  and  a 
colleague ;  and  I  ask  that  the  clerk  read 
the  amendmente. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendmente  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Following  Une  13,  page  37  of  the  bill,  add 
tlie  following  subMctlon : 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  toter- 
rupt  Just  long  enough  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

rtie  PRESlDmO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  it  to  be  imder- 
stood  that  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
mente. I  am  asking  to  have  them  read, 
and  I  am  also  asking  that  they  be  printed 
so  that  they  will  be  available  for  con- 
sideration as  I  call  them  up  one  by  one. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  They 
will  be  so  accepted. 

ISx.  MORSE.  And  I  ask  that  they  be 
read. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary toquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  we  ascertato  the 
nmnber  of  amendmente  the  Senator  has 
submitted?  Does  the  Senator  submit 
more  than  one  for  reference,  or  only  one 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendmente  are  not  submitted  for  refer- 
ence. The  amendmente  are  to  be  read, 
so  that  they  will  comply  with  rule  xxii 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  the  Senator  be 
good  enough  to  advise  us  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  amendmente? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beUeve  there  are  IS 
or  14. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  TIm 
clerk  will  read  the  amendmente. 

The  legislative  clerk  reads  as  followi:  * 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  propoeed  by 
Mr.  MoBBx  (for  himself  and  Ur.  Olabx)  to 
the  bill  (Hit.  11040)  to  provide  for  t»e 
establishment,  ownership,  opvnXiati,  and  reg- 
ulation of  a  oonamercial  oanununleatloas  sat- 
emte  system,  and  for  otber  purpoaas,  tIb: 
Section  SOS  shall  be  amended  by  adding,  fol- 
lowing Une  18.  page  37  of  the  biU.  tae  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(d)  ha  carrying  out  tbe  purposes  of  this 
Act.  enumerated  In  section  906  (a)  and  (b). 
the  corp<XYtlon  sbaU  not  dlaerlmlnate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  erssd.  odor,  or  na- 
tional orlgto.  With  rsspeet  both  to  its  own 
opoutlons  and  to  the  operations  of  any  oon- 
tractor  engaged  to  carry  out  tbeee  purposes, 
tbe  corporation  sbaU  take  afllnnatlTe  action 
to  Insure  that  applicants  are  employed,  and 
tluit  employees  are  treated  during  employ- 
ment, without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  orlgto." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  make  a 
suggestion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
with  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  if  he  wishes 
to  have  the  amendmente  ccmsidered  as 
read  there  wUl  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
have  them  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  MoBSK  to  tbe  bUl  (H.B.  11040)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment,  ownership,  op- 
eration, and  regulation  of  a  commercial  oom- 
munlcatlons  satellite  system,  and  for  other 
purposes,  vis:  On  page  34.  line  12.  Insert  the 
foUowing  befc««  the  period:  ".  and  no  such 
communications  conunon  carrier  shall  at  any 
time  own  more  than  12  per  oent\mi  of  such 
shares  issued  and  outstanding**. 

On  page  36,  between  lines  3  and  4.  Inaot 
the  foUowlng: 

"(g)  The  limitations  appUeable  to  Tottng 
stock  in  the  above  sections  shaU  also  be  ^h 
plicable  to  all  other  securities  of  the  cor- 
poration." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  toter- 
rupt  the  clerk  for  a  moment  to  addreas 
a  comment  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
and  the  acting  minorilgr  leado*. 

I  would  be  open  for  negotlatimi  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  my  NASA  amoul- 
ment.  I  have  tried  to  make  that  elear. 
When  the  Senator  from  Oregon  merdy 
asked  his  colleagues  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  a  substitute  amendment  and 
there  was  no  willingness  on  the  part  <A 
his  colleagues  to  give  him  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  he  decided  that  thcr  might  want 
his  company  for  the  rematoder  of  the 
night.  At  least,  they  pn^aably  want  a 
Uttle  time  for  dinner. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregcm  is 
very  serious  about  this,  because  the 
amendmente  he  is  offering  are  not  frivo- 
lous amendmente. 

The  amendmente  I  am  offering  rep- 
resent deep  convictions  with  me. 
KHULBOB  jmxBDicnoir  or  nssa 

The  first  amendment,  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  is  the  amend- 
ment which  seeks  to  enlarge  the  Juris- 
diction of  NASA.    It  has  been  supported 
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bf  two  brllltent  Intemational  lawyers 
who  tesUiled  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relattonc.  It  racKesta  another 
approach  to  this  program,  an  approach 
which  guarantees  the  private  enterprise 
systeoi  in  this  countzr  an  opportunity  to 
partieipate  in  the  development  of  a  satel- 
lite eommunieations  system.  It  would 
give  to  every  corporation  an  opportunity 
to  come  in  on  the  ground  floor.  It  has 
been  recommended  by  some  highly  Qual- 
ified authorities  in  this  field. 

All  the  Senator  from  Oregon  asked  for 
was  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senate  does  not  wish  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  it,  I  shall 
have  to  discuss  It  at  some  lengUi. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again  with  the  same  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MOR8B.  Z  wiU  yield,  with  that 
understanding. 

The  PRBBXDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJeoUon,  It  ii  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  8COTT.  I  should  like  to  say.  In 
•U  good  humor,  that  there  are  a  few 
things  which  most  of  us  would  preftr  to 
te  doing  tonlfht.  Ui  oontrut  to  tnjoyini 
the  company  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  but  I  am  not  au- 
thorised to  comment  further,  although  I 
itand  htrt  In  lomt  high  hopei  that  thoM 
who  atMd  bthlnd  mt  may  havt  aomt- 
thing  further  to  lay  before  the  evening 
is  over. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wlU  understand  that,  somewhat  like  the 

ut  Who  took  too  Buoh  msdlolnt.  'im 

just  flUlng  in." 

Mr.  MOIIsa.  Z  wish  to  make  my  case 
on  my  amendment  tonight  for  the  Rio- 
oaa.  Those  who  wish  to  read  can  then 
road  it,  Daptndtni  on  what  tlmt  thi 
itnatt  oonvtikw  tomorrow,  and  X  ihould 
make  my  argument  tonight,  Z  would 
have  no  objeetlon  to  a  vote  at  the  end  of 
SO  minutes  of  debate  after  we  have  con- 
vened tomorrow,  with  IB  minutes  for 
each  side.  But  if  Z  cannot  get  that  kind 
of  underttandlng.  then  Z  shall  have  to 
use  whatever  parliamentary  rights  Z  have 
to  make  ny  ease. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  win  yield 
further  with  the  tame  underttandlng 
that  he  doee  not  lose  his  right  to  the 


Mr.  MORSS.  Z  yield  with  the  same 
underttandlng. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Z  beUeve  the  Senator  alio 
hoMi  the  opinion  that  he  would  have 
BO  (rtUtotlon  to  a  vote  .ooeurrlng  at  I 
o'oloek  tomorrow  on  the  cloture  proeced- 
lBgt«  BO  mattor  what  time  wt  meett 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course,  Z  have  ob- 
JeotlOB  to  a  vote  ooeurrlng.  But,  there 
la  nothing  Z  oan  do  about  It  beeauae  of 
the  elotttre  petition  that  has  been  filed. 
My  undentandtng  Is  that  the  vote  wiU 
be  automatic  anyway. 

Mr.  80OTT.  One  hour  after  the  Sen- 
ate oonveatt.  Is  that  correetT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Z  do  not  know  what  time 
the  Senate  will  convene.  AH  I  am  saying 
is  that  I  eanaoi  stop  the  cloture  vote. 
However.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  have 
the  good  Jwtement  not  to  vote  cloture 
tomorrow.  A  group  of  Senators  in  all 
slaeerity.  and  dedicated  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  stand,  have  a  series  of  good 


faith  amendments  th&t  they  think  thp 
Senate  should  consider,  debate,  and  vot^ 
upon  before  there  is  ahy  end  to  the  coilr 
sideration  of  the  bill,  leaving  always  the 
possibility  and  the  prayerful  hope  thajt 
the  Senate  may  exercise  the  good  judgf- 
ment  of  ultimately  postponing  conl- 
sideration  of  the  bill  until  after  the  eleCH 
Uon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield,  with  the  uil^ 
derstandlng  I  do  not  lose  any  of  my 
rights  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  tb|e 
provisions  of  rule  XXII  are  quite  cleaff. 
It  is  within  the  province  of  any  16  Senai- 
tors  to  sign  a  cloture  ];>etltlon,  and  onoe 
the  petition  is  signed,  1  minute  after  j 
the  vote  becomes  automatic.  The  Sen- 
ate comes  in,  and  whenever  it  comes  in-f- 
and  already  the  order  has  been  entertd 
to  come  in  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow— thetto 
WiU  be  1  hour  of  discussion.  There- 
after the  Chair  la  mandated  to  order  la 
quorum  call  in  order  to  ascertain  if  a 
quorum  is  present.  After  a  quorum  has 
been  asoertelncd.  the  vote  on  the  dotutfe 
petition  la  not  only  automatic,  but  it  la 
mandatory. 

Senators  are  familiar  with  the  rul». 
Senators  knew  when  the  cloture  peti- 
tion waa  fllad  that  It  would  have  to  tal^e 
Iti  eourat  undtr  tha  rulea  of  the  Sc nat6. 
To  agree  now,  or  to  eontHve  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  whereby  thAt 
might  be  modified  or  the  action  on  the 
eloture  petition  might  be  postponcKl  t^r 

thi  purpoM  of  obtiintni  a  vote  on  Utt 
aubatltute,  la  within  the  province  of  the 
Senate,  of  course,  Ai  I  remember  th* 
rule,  it  is  possible  by  unanimous  oonsevtt 
to  postpone  proceedings  under  the  cle- 
turt  pttltlon.  But  Senatora  have  bciin 
notlflfd,  and  that  la  the  rule,  X  knm 
of  no  reason  why  we  ought  to  reoedle. 
For  that  reason,  Z  can  think  of  no  rea- 
son why  there  shouM  be  an  Intrrvenint 
vote  on  the  aubatltute  that  is  presently 
pending. 

Mr.  MORSE.    la  the  Senator  laborihR 
under  any  impression  that  I  am  seek- 
ing to  prevent  a  cloture  vote?  | 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  no.  ' 
Mr.  MORSE,    The  Senator  is  awat^ 
of  the  fact  that  this  afternoon  the  Senajte 
agreed  to  rollcaU  votes  on  a  series  of 
amendments.  Z  asked  for  a  yea-and-tiMr 
vote  on  my  amendment  and  I  oould  wai 
get  enough  hands  to  give  me  a  yra-ana- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment   I  must  do 
the  beat  Z  oan  to  educate  the  puMlo 
through  a  rather  lengthy  speech  as  to 
the  mertU  of  my  amendment,    I  made 
the  suggestion  that  30  minutea  after  the 
Senate  eomee  In  tomorrow  noon,  wlih 
IS  minutes  alloted  to  each  side,  we  coajld 
have  a  yea-and-nea  vote  on  my  ameaid- 
ment,  to  ahow  my  good  faith  in  regaird 
to  the  situatton.    But  the  fact  is  tliat 
a  aufltelent  number  of  Senators  do  not 
want  a  vote  on  my  amendment  by  way  lof 
a  yea-and-nay  vote.    I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  oug^t 
to  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that 
when  I  think  as  a  matter  of  courtesy^  I 
ought  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
my  amendment.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 
either  to  get  the  yea-and-nay  vote,  or 
to  beip  inform  the  country  as  to  what 


the  parliamentary  situation  in  the  Sen- 
ate is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  without  losing 
ills  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield,  with  that  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Where  the  Senator 
falls  in  error  is  that  early  this  afternoon 
the  order  for  the  Senate  to  come  in  at 
12  o'clock  tomorrow  was  obtained  by  the 
majority  leader.  Any  Senator  could 
have  risen  in  his  place  and  objected  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  There 
was  no  objection.  Therefore  the  Senate 
formalized  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
would  convene  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow  in 
compliance  with  the  rules.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator now  willing  to  have  30  minutes  of 
debate  on  each  side  on  his  substitute 
amendment,  after  which  the  Senate  will 
vote  tonlBht? 

Mr.  MORSE.    No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    There  wo  are. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  cannot  present  my 
case  In  30  minutes.  What  Z  sought  to  do 
was  to  Bet  an  agreement  to  vote  to- 
morrow, and  then  Senatori  oould  go 
homo  and  go  to  bed,  if  they  wanted  to  do 
so,  or  wherever  else  they  wished  to  go, 
and  I  will  make  my  case  for  the  reoord. 
I  have  certain  obllRatlons  to  the  people 
t)\at  I  represent  and  oerUin  obligations 
to  people  whom  I  nMiirrd  I  would  otter 
the  amendment  and  make  a  oaae  for  it. 
In  the  CommUteo  on  Foreign  Relations 
Z  made  very  clear,  when  I  was  defeated 
in  tliat  oommUtoc,  that  I  would  make 
iny  OMo  on  Uie  floor  of  the  Senate, 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  the 
Senator  will  vlold  furti\cr  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  Hoor 

Mr.  MORSE.  Z  yield  with  that  un- 
does! anding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  majority  leader 
asked  tiiat  the  Senate  come  in  this 
morning  at  10  o'clock.  He  allowed  plen- 
ty of  lime  for  debate.  I  thought  he  was 
extremely  forbearing  under  sU  circum- 
stances. Of  course,  there  waa  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  good  many  things  done, 
but  evidently  they  were  not  done  this 
morning.  There  was  an  opportunity. 
But  the  Senate  utilized  all  the  time 
available  to  discuss,  flrst,  the  Church 
amendment  and,  second,  the  Kefauver 
aniendment,  so  that  wo  went  around  the 
clock  and  before  wo  knew  it,  6  o'clock 
had  arrived  before  any  action  waa  Anally 
taken. 

X  think  the  leadei^tp  has  been  ex- 
tremely fair  In  the  matter,  and  Z  am  sure 
the  dlsUtutulsOied  Senator  fi^oa\  Oregon 
will  concede  that  fact. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  am  not 
ixsponslble  for  what  tlte  majority  lead- 
er requested.  I  heard  the  debate  this 
afternoon.  I  thought  it  waa  one  of  the 
best  debates  we  have  had  in  the  Senate 
for  quite  some  time.  It  was  a  very  able 
debate  by  those  who  participated  In  It. 

The  Ooi-e  amendment  was  a  very  fun- 
damental amendment  It  represented 
one  of  the  major  contentions  of  the  op- 
posiUon  to  the  bUl.  Let  the  Rscoae 
speak  for  itself.  I  ask  Senators  to  read 
the  debate  on  the  Qore  amendment  to- 
day. I  think  the  Senate  has  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  that  debate.    The  same  goes 
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for  the  debate  on  the  Church  amend- 
ment. 
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WASA  AMnrDlOMT 


I  am  offering  an  amendment  on  the 
proposition  on  which  I  have  stood  from 
the  very  beginning  when  I  said  that  I 
am  not  for  Government  ownership  and 
operation.  I  am  for  Government  owner- 
ship, for  the  time  being,  and  for  private 
operation  of  the  satellite.  But  I  am  for 
giving  every  corporation  that  is  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  a  satellite  com- 
munications system  an  opportunity  to 
work  on  it.  They  could  do  so  by  enter- 
ing into  contracte,  leases,  or  licenses 
with  NASA.  Therefore,  I  propose  to  en- 
large the  Jurisdiction  of  NASA  and  open 
the  opportunity  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  a  communications  development  pro- 
gram to  come  in  and  to  show  the  countxr 
what  they  want  to  do.  We  can  then  have 
Judgment  passed  on  theh:  capabilities. 
Let  NASA  decide  whether  a  contract 
ought  to  be  let.  This  amendment  la  Just 
the  oppoalte  program  from  the  one  con- 
Ulned  in  H.R.  11040.  Thoae  of  ua  who 
believe  that  the  alternative  way  of  do- 
ing the  Job  ought  to  be  considered  believe 
we  ahould  have  adequate  time  to  prennt 
our  oaae.  What  do  I  get  by  way  of  an 
offer  from  the  minority  leader f  Thirty 
minutes  to  present  my  ease.  All  I  am 
asking  la  that  I  may  preaent  my  caae  for 
tha  RgcoRB.  Senatora  may  go  home  if 
they  wiah  to.  If  they  are  Intereated 
enough  in  the  araument,  they  oan  scan 
the  Raccsa  In  the  morning  and  give  me 
an  agreement  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  quoiUon,  X  think  tht  ptoplg  of 

America  are  entitled  to  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further  wiUiout  losing 
hla  right  to  the  floor r 

Mr,  MORSE.  Without  loalng  my 
right  to  tlie  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  lUinoia, 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  How  deep  and  oom- 
pelling  is  the  faith  of  the  dUtinguiahed 
Senator  from  Oregon  In  the  cauae  that 
he  presents  t 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  Z  do  not 
know  of  anytlUng  about  which  Z  oould 
be  more  convinced. 

Mr.  DIRICSEN.  Then  why  U  not  the 
distinguished  Senator  willing  to  wait 
until  after  the  vote  on  the  etoture  mo- 
tion? Somehow  the  convtoUon  that  he 
has  expressed,  in  and  out  of  the  Senate, 
and  on  the  front  pagea  of  the  newspa- 
pers, muat  neceaaarily  pervade  the  think- 
ing of  Senatora,  and  it  oould  very  eon- 
ocivably  have  an  Unpact  on  the  flrat  vote 
that  la  to  eome  tomorrow  under  the  rule, 

Mr.  MORSE.    Ut  me 

Mr.  DZRKSEN.  So  we  can  have  a  vote 
on  his  substitute  after  we  have  finished 
action  on  the  cloture  petition. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  ua  discuss  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  for  Just  a  moment. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  cloture  motion  Is 
adopted.  How  much  time  will  we  have 
then  after  that  on  the  amendmentt 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  Oregon  and  all  of  his  as- 
sociates in  this  monumental  effort  will 
have  exactly  1  hour  apiece  on  the  biU  and 
all  the  amenimente  and  all  motions,  on 
everythtog  related  thereto.  That  Is  the 
rule.    The  rule  has  been  evident  ever 


since  1927.  when  there  was  the  flrst  suc- 
cessful cloture  motion.  The  rule  has 
been  evident  since  the  8th  day  of  March 
1917.  which  is  a  long  time  ago.  It  must 
be  45  years  ago.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  76  to  3,  with  such 
great  worthies  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ators as  Pomerene,  Lodge,  Norris,  Borah, 
and  Poindexter.  I  could  mention  a  great 
many  others.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  they  were  just  as  Jealous  of 
the  prerogatives  of  free  speech  as  the  day 
that  they  voted  for  the  adoption  of  rule 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned several  times,  as  new  amendmente 
have  been  offered,  that  "the  count  now 
is  up  to  224,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  is  239  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  Anally,  the  count 
was  2S8.  Now  it  is  239.  He  has  Just  fin- 
ished telling  me  that  if  he  should  suc- 
ceed tomorrow  in  adopting  the  cloture 
motion  each  Senator  will  have  1  hour 
apiece  on  the  bill  and  the  239  amend- 
mente. Is  that  the  Senator's  oonoep- 
tion  of  fair  debate,  fair  opportunity  to 
preaent  the  point  of  view  of  ainoere  and 
honeat  men  on  theae  amendmentaf  Zt 
muat  be  remembered  that  bill  eame  out 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at 
noon,  August  10,  and  we  are  still  to  get 
the  reporte  of  the  committee,  whloh  will 
not  coma  until  tomorrow,  tha  very  day 
that  the  cloture  petition  la  to  be  voted 
upon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  friend  is  famlUar 
with  the  time  factor,  He  is  familiar  with 
the  rula  and  how  it  opt ritaa.  Hi  muit  bt 

familiar,  for  a  very  good  reaaon,  beeauae 
amendmente  to  be  considered  must  be 
presented  and  read,  under  the  rule.  Aa  Z 
underaund,  44  of  the  239  amendmente 
do  not  qualify.  Somebody  had  knowl- 
tdge  of  that  rule  and  prMlaaly  what  It 
would  take  in  order  to  get  theae  amend- 
mente finally  offered  under  the  rule,  and 
with  the  requeat  for  a  rollcall  if  the  time 
came.  So  no  one  haa  been  Impoeed  upon 
in  the  grand  entourage.  Including  the 
Senatora'  grand  atrategy  oommander,  for 
whom  Z  have  the  greatest  affection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  does  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  point  the  aenlor 
Senator  from  Oregon  la  raising,  namely 
that  the  cloture  tectic  la  aimed  at  a  ahut- 
cff  of  full  and  fair  debate  on  a  aerlea  of 
amendmente  offered  by  ainoere  and  hon- 
eat colleaguea  m  the  Senate,  They  aay. 
*'You  ought  to  provide  for  adequate  time 
to  debate  theae  amendmente,** 

Z  hope  eloture  doea  not  auoeeed.  How- 
ever there  ia  no  way  of  knowing  what  ar- 
rantemente  have  been  made,  how  many 
abeenteea  there  will  be,  how  many  Sana- 
tore  have  been  aent  away  on  apeolal  mla- 
aiona.   Z  do  not  know  what  the  faote  are. 

However,  Z  truat  that  the  Senate  la 
rot  going  to  aet  a  precedent  tomorrow 
when  a  bill  haa  been  out  of  the  Foreign 
Relatlona  Committee  only  alnee  noon  of 
Auguat  10,  without  the  committee  re- 
porte reaching  the  Senate,  when  there 
are  amendmente  which  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  want  to  adopt  In  good  faith  on 
the  tlocr  of  the  Senate,  by  putting  a  gag 
rule  on  us,  putting  a  straltjaeket  on  the 
Renate.  because  the  majority  has  the 
power,  perhaps,  to  vote  us  down  and  deny 
us  an  opportunity  to  make  a  record. 


Knowing  of  that  poaslbiuty,  I  aeleeted 
one  of  my  two  substitute  amendmente 
for  the  amendment  that  provides  for  the 
cnlargonent  of  NASA,  so  we  can  apply 
to  the  satellite  system  the  contract,  lease. 
and  license  system,  whi^  hau  pennitted 
the  Defoise  Department  to  do  such  a 
remaiicable  Job  with  defense  contracte 
and  to  do  th««  remarkable  Job  Just  as 
the  Atotmic  Energy  Commission  has  done. 
in  some  instances,  with  oootzaets. 

Tlierefore,  we  ask  at  least  for  con- 
sideration and  debate  and  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  application  of  that  same 
principle,  so  strongly  recommended  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  who  were  brought 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
What  does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  say 
as  being  my  only  relief? 

He  aaya,  "We  will  Juat  wait  and  aee 
what  you  oan  do  after  cloture  la  applied. 
if  it  ia  applied."  That  ia  not  my  oonoep- 
tion  of  the  way  we  deal  with  each  other 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  haa 
not  been  my  experlenoe  for  IS  yeara. 
We  like  to  aay,  "Are  Moaaa.  Goai,  Ki- 
VAUViR,  Clasx,  ORvnfDto.  BaaTtiTT,  or 
Mra.  Naxraaaoia  ainoere  in  their  oppoal- 
tlon  to  thla  meaauraf  Ara  thay  In  good 
faith  trying  to  have  thla  bill  amended  r* 

If  the  answer  is  not  in  the  aflUmatlve. 
then  by  all  means  what  the  Senator  te 
doing  ia  what  ha  ahould  be  doing.  Zf .  on 
tha  other  hand,  tha  anawar  la  In  tht  af- 
flrmatlve,  and  If  theaa  Senatora  art 
acung  in  good  faith.  I  say  most  reapeet- 
fully  that  the  Senator  will  take  advan- 
tage of  majority  power  In  order  to  deny 
to  a  minority  thi  opportunity  that  It 
ought  to  make  Ite  oaae  on  thla  reoord 
a}\d  to  have  our  ooUeaguea  aiaund  up  and 
vote  on  the  amendmente  en  a  roUeall 
vote. 

Mr,  DZRKSEN,  Mr.  Prtaldant,  wlU 
tht  Senator  ylald  without  loilnt  hli 

right  to  the  floort 

Mr,  MORSE.  Z  yield  with  that  un- 
deratandlng, 

Mr.  DZRKSEN.  Z  am  amaaad  how 
qulekly  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for- 
gete  what  he  aald  over  and  over  again 
on  the  floor.  He  aald  that  thla  bill  ought 
to  go  over  until  after  election  day. 

Mr.  MORSE.    ZaUUaayao. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  He  wanted  no  voto 
in  thla  aaaalon  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Z  atlU  think  ao. 

Mr.  DZRKSEN.  He  thought  we  ought 
to  go  back  and  aubmlt  ourtelvea  to  tha 
people  and  then  eome  baek  for  aotlon 
on  the  aateUtte  bUl  at  a  time  when  tlaaa 
to  erowdlng  In  the  whole  apaee  field. 
Doea  the  Senator  admit  that  he  aald 
thatt 

Mr.  MORSE.  Z  Qhallenge  the  aaajor- 
Ity  to  do  that. 

Mr.DlRKSEN.  Reaaldli  Rowdowa 
Interpret  Itt  To  amend  the  bUl?  Me 
wanted  no  vote  on  the  bill.  Be  wanted 
to  atop  the  blU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  ZatlUdo. 

Mr.  DZRKSEN.  'Zhat  to  the  toaue  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  still  do. 

Mr.  DZRKSEN.  Raving  no  action  at 
all.  We  had  no  choice  what  the  Senator 
said.  "We  will  use  every  rule  in  the  rule 
book  and  stop  you  from  getting  action 
on  thto  bill.**  We  accepted  the  ehal- 
lenge. 
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mat  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MORSB.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  choice  he  had.  He  had  the  right 
to  ai>ply  gaff  rule  after  he  was  satisfied 
that  wa  had  exceeded  what  be  considered 
to  be  a  fftlr  time  for  debate  on  the 
amendments.  Hie  minority  leader 
wants  to  stop  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. We  want  to  make  our  record  on 
the  amendment.  He  does  not  want  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  refresh  the 
Senator  on  the  fact  that  in  the  House 
and  Senate  358  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rkgokd  have  been  devoted  to  date 
on  the  bilL  Between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  it  lias  taken  14  days;  3,000  pages 
of  t^timony  have  been  taken  before  the 
four  committees  of  the  Senate.  Great 
conscience.  What  do  we  have  to  do?  Do 
we  have  to  Jump  off  the  Washington 
Monument  to  get  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  we  substitute  a  committee  re- 
port Gc  a  transcript  of  a  record  in  some 
committee  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate?  Since  when  do  committees  of 
Congress  run  the  Senate? 

We  take  the  reports,  we  discuss  the 
reports  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
reach  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  com- 
mittee did  a  good  or  a  bad  Job. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  not  the  issue. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  served 
notice  on  the  Senate  that  he  does  not 
want  a  vote  to  occur  on  the  bill  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     He  wants  it  to  go 
over  luitil  November. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  ought  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    He  wants  the  Senate 
to  come  back  after  the  election. 
Mr.  MORSE.    That  would  be  fine. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    To  pass  on  the  ques- 
tion. 
Mr.  MORSE.   I  am  all  for  it. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    What  are  we  to  take 
from  all  that?  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
does  not  want  any  action  taken  on  the 
bill.    He  does  not  give  a  hoot  about  the 
239  amendments ;  he  wants  to  stop  action 
on  the  biU.     It  is  as  clear  as  crystal. 
We  are  determined  that  he  shall  not 
succeed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  say  this  afternoon  that  he  did 
not  give  a  hoot  for  the  Gore  amendment 
or  the  Church  amendment?  Did  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  discuss  them  this 
afternoon,  and  discuss  them  with  all  pro- 
priety under  the  rviles  of  the  Senate,  to 
show  his  good  faith? 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  that  I 
wish  to  discuss  tonight.  I  want  to  have 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.      The    Senator   from 
Oregon  still  does  not  want  action  on  the 
bill. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Of  course. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    He  wants  to  wait  un- 
til after  the  election. 


Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  a  shocking  bill; 
When  the  voters  get  through,  we  will 
know  how  shocked  they  are. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  content.  Thi^ 
clock  on  the  wall  says  it  is  5  minutes  tO 
10.  It  is  time  for  good  Christian  genrj 
tlemen  to  be  in  bed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  can  talk  until  0 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senatoff 
want  to  vote  now  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  going  to  discus^ 
the  amendment  tonight.  I  propose  t» 
finish  my  speech  against  the  bill.  Th( 
Senator  from  Illinois  can  get  the  repoae 
he  has  been  speaking  of  and  then  comt 
in  tomorrow  morning;  and  30  minute$ 
after  the  Senate  convenes,  with  1$ 
minutes  to  a  side,  we  can  vote. 

I  do  not  know  why,  because  it  has  beOli 
said  that  we  are  to  convene  at  12  o'clock 
tomorrow,  we  cannot  come  in  at  1^ 
o'clock.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  pret- 
vious  arrangement  cannot  be  modified. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  had  a|i 
opportunity  to  object. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Developments  in  the 
Senate  indicate  that  that  would  have 
been  a  wise  course.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  was  not  here  at  the  opening  etf 
the  Senate  this  morning.  I  was  on  my 
way  back  from  Oregon,  where  in  a  seri^ 
of  speeches  to  one  Democratic  rally 
after  another,  on  Saturday  and  Sutth 
day — five  in  all — I  talked  about  thje 
monstrous  satellite  bill  which  is  before 
the  Senate.  I  am  satisfied  about  whsit 
the  people  of  my  State  think  about  th^ 
bill.  I  am  satisfied  they  believe  it  is  juflt 
as  bad  as  I  think  it  is.  But  it  is  for  thje 
Senator  to  find  out  what  the  people  flf 
Illinois  think  about  it.  Perhaps  they  d|o 
not  think  the  same  way. 

All  I  say  is  that  I  am  sorry  I  was  nqt 
here  when  the  agreement  was  entered 
into  this  morning.  I  am  responsible  for 
my  absence.  I  returned  just  as  fast  ii|s 
the  flight  could  get  me  here,  flying  all 
night.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  be- 
cause an  agreement  was  entered  into  this 
morning  that  the  Senate  will  convene  At 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  must  take  the  position  that 
the  agreement  cannot  possibly  be 
changed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor  ? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Other  members  of  tfte 
great  Oregonian,  Macedonian  phalanx 
are  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  they  are  highly  skilled,  well  disci- 
plined, and  well  drilled.  One  of  i^ 
meml>ers  told  me  that  they  were  nev^r 
better  organized  than  they  are  now.  Ufe 
take  them  at  their  word. 

If  they  are  so  well  organized,  wdll 
disciplined,  and  well  drilled,  then  f^e 
know,  of  course,  with  229  amendments 
pending,  that  we  will  be  in  the  trenches 
until  Christmas.  Perhaps  it  will  re- 
quire Henry  Ford's  old  peace  ship  to  g^t 
us  out  of  the  trenches.  So  we  accetbt 
them  at  their  word.  We  accept  thefr 
challenge  under  the  rules  of  the  Senatp. 
I  want  to  go  to  bed  tonight.  It  is  2 
minutes  to  10.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  let  the  Senate  recess  or  ad- 
journ.   We  will  vote  on  cloture  tomor- 


row. Then,  out  of  the  great,  consuming 
faith  he  has  in  his  cause,  for  1  hour  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  him- 
self in  a  dramatic  fashion  such  as  the 
Senate  has  never  seen  before. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  two  things  to  say 
to  my  good  friend.  I  had  a  very  restful 
sleep  on  a  double  seat  of  a  jet  airplane 
last  night,  all  the  way  from  Portland. 
I  am  very  much  refreshed.  But  this  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  over- 
looks: Until  the  vote  takes  place  on  the 
cloture  motion  tomorrow,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  our  colleagues,  those  in  the  op- 
position included,  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  present  their  amendments;  and 
when  there  is  a  major  amendment, 
which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  case, 
so  far  as  the  substantive  proposal  is  con- 
cerned, we  ought  to  have  the  courtesy 
of  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  knows 
he  will  get  licked.  So  why  make  a  point 
of  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  take  much  hope  from 
a  great  statement  that  came  out  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  today,  a  statement  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  executive  council. 

AFL-CIO    ANNOUNCES    OPPOSITION    TO    THE    BILL 

It  is  some  indication  that,  after  all. 
the  people  are  beginning  to  find  out 
about  the  defects  of  the  bill.  The  state- 
ment reads  as  follows : 

Labor  halls  the  unbelievably  rapid  ad- 
vance of  communications  technology,  par- 
ticularly In  the  new  field  of  achievement  of 
global  communications  through  the  uae  of 
space  satellites. 

Already  It  Is  predicted  that  this  technol- 
ogy will  revolutionize  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational communications,  make  It  pos- 
sible to  exchange  messages  between  any  two 
spots  In  the  world,  enhance  peaceful  con- 
tact between  the  peoples  of  the  world,  in- 
crease communications  and  Interchange  of 
ideas  among  i>eople8,  aid  underdeveloped 
nations,  and,  in  addition,  develop  Into  a 
business  which  will  return  untold  billions 
of  dollars  annually. 

Satellite  relays  have  already  been  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  In  relationship  to  tele- 
vision broadcasting  by  Telestar.  In  addi- 
tion, satellite  communications  will  also 
involve  voice  messages,  meteorological  com- 
munications, aircraft  and  aerospace,  radio. 
astronomy  and  further  research  into  other 
fields,  and  in  ways  which  have  already  be- 
gun to  change  the  everyday  asp>ects  of  our 
lives,  and  promise  to  bring  more  changes 
In  the  near  future. 

In  the  face  of  these  revolutionary  achieve- 
ments, labor  must  call  attention  to  proposed 
legislation  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  which  In  Its  present  form  would  un- 
dertake to  write  Into  law  a  mistaken  na- 
tional policy  under  which  space  communi- 
cations would  be  carried  out. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  Invested  almost 
$25  billion  In  the  overall  orbit  and  space 
procrams.  for  defense  and  peaceful  uses 
which  have  made  It  possible  at  this  time 
to  consider  turning  over  the  program  to 
private  business.  Out  of  this  colossal  out- 
lay of  American  taxpayers'  money,  about 
$500  million  has  gone  Into  the  space  com- 
munication satellite  program.  Moreover,  all 
future  programs  will  find  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  the  largest  user,  the  leader  In 
research  and  developmental  activities,  the 
Judge  of  where  ground  stations  should  be 
located,  the  furnisher  and  owner  of  launch- 
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Ing  vtfUdM,  crews  axid  faeUltlM.  the  regtOa- 
tor  of  private  actlvltlee,  to  menUon  MvanU 
of  Its  most  important  continuing  actlTltles. 
In  view  of  these  considerations  labor  urges 
the  defeat  of  H.R.  11040  unless  its  monopo- 
listic features  are  removed  by  drastic  amend- 
ment. We  urge  that  tbe  most  eeaentlal 
amendments  incliide: 

1.  Government  ownership  and  control  of 
the  communications  satellite  program  but 
with  private  operation. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  Morse 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  the  amendment  I  have 
fought  for  from  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
bate. That  Is  the  amendment  recom- 
mended by  a  great  International  lawyer, 
a  former  negotiator  for  the  United  States 
in  several  International  negotiations — 
Ben  Cohen. 

I  continue  to  read  the  message  from 
the  labor  meeting  in  Chicago: 

This  wUl  achieve  tbe  needed  nezlblllty  and 
assure  maximum  progress  In  this  vital  field. 
The  approach  of  combining  Government 
ownership  and  control  with  private  operation 
will  make  It  possible  to  draw  fully  on  tbe 
genltis  of  American  Oovemment  which  com- 
bines the  efforts  of  both  Government  and 
private  groups. 

2.  There  should  be  added  to  the  bm  a 
provision  which  would  require  NASA  to  con- 
tract with  private  companies  to  operate  the 
program  under  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts 
In  the  public  interest. 

In  essence,  that  is  the  principle  of  the 
Morse  amendment  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  on  which  I  am  even  denied 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
rollcall  vote.     I  continue  to  read: 

This  kind  of  policy  has  prevaUed  for  many 
year*  between  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  Its  private  contractors  but  control 
and  ownership  of  the  program  has  remained 
In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government 
through  agency  of  the  Commission.  It  has 
been  in  the  public  Interest  and  would  be  of 
particular  benefit  to  labor  In  maintaining  Its 
established  collective  bargaining  arrange- 
ment with  management  in  the  communica- 
tions Industry. 

The  advantages  to  the  national  Interest  of 
continued  Oovemment  ownership  and  con- 
trol at  this  time  are  numerous.  In  the  re- 
search field  It  wUl  foster  competition  and 
protect  against  monopolization.  It  will  en- 
able quicker  and  more  flexible  programing, 
remove  the  threat  of  having  our  foreign 
policy  decisions  Interfered  with  by  a  private 
consortium  and,  by  no  means  least.  It  wlU 
aid  the  potentially  vast  revenues  of  this  pro- 
gram to  accrue  to  the  people  of  tbe  United 
States. 

Under  this  program  a  White  Houae  policy 
study  of  the  economic,  social,  and  foreign 
implications  of  the  space  age  could  proceed 
in  a  more  relaxed  atmosphere  and  provide 
much -needed  opportunities  for  free  and  fuU 
discussions  which  will  underlie  America's 
future  and  well-considered  response  to  the 
challenge  of  the  new  age  of  space. 

I  only  wish  to  say  for  the  Recokd  that 
the  statement  by  the  executive  counsel 
of  the  AFL-CIO  is  only  the  latest  Indi- 
cation that  the  public  is  awakening.  We 
have  already  heard  the  announcement 
by  the  great  former  President  of  the 
United  States— the  great  fighter  from 
Independence,  Mo. — "Rbttj  Tnmian. 
When  he  arrived  in  Washington,  he 
stated  that  he  Is  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and  that  it  is.  In  effect,  a  monstrous 
giveaway. 


FAaacxBS  iTKioif   oPFoaaB 

Furthermore  the  Farmer's  Union  Is 
adopting  resolutions  against  the  bill,  and 
in  my  opinion  mwe  and  more  farmer 
groups  will  raise  the  warning  flag  of 
opposition  to  the  bill.  As  more  and 
more  Americans  come  to  understand  the 
bill,  although  Senators  who  are  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  may  now  be  a  majority 
in  the  Senate,  they  may  discover  that 
before  long  they  will  not  represent  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  convinced  that  as  the 
American  people  come  to  understand 
the  bill,  a  majority  of  the  people  will 
leave  the  majority  in  the  Senate.  If  I 
am  proven  wrong,  the  people  will  give 
me  the  answer;  and  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  Txm  all  the  risks  involved  in  taking 
that  answer. 

As  I  said  in  all  the  places  in  Oregon 
which  I  visited  during  the  past  we^- 
end — and  over  the  weekend  I  traveled 
approximately  1,000  miles  in  Oregon  and 
made  five  speeches  there — I  would 
rather  walk  out  of  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 6  than  vote  for  this  bill,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  Is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people. 
In  those  speeches,  I  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  defects  of  the  bill. 

So  I  am  r>erfectly  willing  to  have  the 
voters  in  Oregon  register  their  decision 
on  November  6;  but  tonight  I  am  asking 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  my  case  in 
regard  to  the  type  of  a  substitute  which 
I  am  sure  many  of  the  American  people 
favor.  It  is  a  substitute  which  wsis  rec- 
ommended to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  one  of  the  great  interna- 
tional lawj'ers  of  ^e  coimtry. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  my  amendment:  and  I  am  asking 
that  tonight  I  be  allowed  to  make  my 
case  for  the  amendment,  and  that 
tomorrow  morning  the  Senate  take  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, thus  far  I  have  not  seen  any  will- 
ingness to  extend  that  courtesy  to  me. 
although  earlier  today  I  heard  no  objec- 
tion when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Goac]  requested  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  his 
amendment — and  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
was  taken  on  that  question;  and  I  heard 
no  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chubch]  that  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  be  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  his  amendment,  and 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  was  taken  on  that 
question. 

But  apparently  there  must  be  some 
difference  between  my  amendment  and 
theirs,  insofar  as  the  attitude  of  the  ma- 
jority is  concerned,  or — and  I  am  not 
unaccustomed  to  it — it  may  be  that  they 
simply  do  not  want  to  permit  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  amendment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  Of 
course,  that  is  their  privilege. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  E£RR.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon under  the  impression  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 


[Mr.  ChttecrI  was  voted  on  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  this  evening? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Two  yea-and-nay  yotes 
were  taken  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
which  was  voted  on  this  evening. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  mean  the  amendment 
of  the  Soiator  from  Tennessee   [Mr. 

GORSl. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  in  that  respect  the 
stat^nent  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  in  error? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes,  I  misspoke. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  recall  that  earlier  this  evening, 
when  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
sp>eaking  for  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  requested  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  limitation  of  30 
minutes  to  a  side  on  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  objected? 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  also  recall 
that  thereupon  I  asked  him  what  time 
limitation  he  wouM  like  to  have,  by 
means  of  a  unanlmMis  consent,  in  con- 
nection with  the  debate  on  his  amend- 
ment, with  the  understanding  that  there 
could  be  a  yea-and-nay  vc^  on  his 
amendment  tonight,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  replied  that  he  would  not 
agree  to  any  vote  tonight?  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  recall  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Rscord  will 
show  that  I  said  I  would  not  agree  to 
any  limitation  on  the  debate  tonight. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  would  be -the  only 
way  we  could  reach  a  vote  tonight,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  that  I  think 
the  Record  will  show  that  I  stated  that 
I  would  not  agree  to  a  limitation  by 
unanimous  consent  on  the  debate.  I 
want  to  make  a  record  on  my  amend- 
ment; but  other  Senators  do  not  have 
to  remain  to  listen  to  the  record  being 
made. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  asked  what  time  limitation 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  acree 
to,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  replied 
that  no  limitation  would  be  agreeable 
to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  I  say  so  now.  I 
will  not  agree  to  a  limitation  on  the  de- 
bate tonight.  I  want  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject matter  tonight.  Tonight  may  be 
my  last  chance  to  make  my  record 
against  this  bill.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
result  of  the  cloture  motion  vote  tomor- 
row will  be.  I  hope  a  good  night's  sleep 
will  be  so  helpful  to  the  chemistry  of 
the  blood  running  through  the  veins  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  tomorrow 
they  will  have  such  cidm,  sound  Judg- 
ment that  they  will  not  vote  in  favor  of 
the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  permit  Senators  to  get  a 
good  night's  sleep. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  offering  it. 

Mr.  KERR.    But  at  too  great  %  price. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  I  am  not  getting 
any  takers. 
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.  Mr.  KXFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  Tlelcl? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a 
most  Important  one.  It  provides  an 
altematlye  method  of  having  the  Gov- 
ernment at  least  control  Its  future  and 
at  the  same  time  have  private  industry 
by  contract  and  lease  do  all  the  work  on 
the  ground  stations  and  other  facilities, 
without  any  Oovemment  payroll.  The 
amendment  is  In  line  with  other  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  made;  and 
I  wish  to  aline  myself  In  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  think  It  should  be  adopted. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator's  request 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  his  amendment  was  not 
complied  with.  At  that  time  I  was  tem- 
porarily out  of  the  Chamber.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  was  not  present  then,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  join  in  his  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amendment.  I  iinder- 
stand  that  there  would  be  time  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment If  the  Senate  would  agree  to  meet 
20  or  30  minutes  before  12,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Thlj:ty  minutes  would 
be  sufficient.  Theoretically,  there  would 
be  sufficient  time  for  that  purpose  if  the 
Senate  would  meet  at  11:30  tomorrow 
morning,  instead  of  at  noon.  Alterna- 
tively. If  the  Senate  meets  at  noon  to- 
morrow, such  a  vote  could  be  taken  be- 
tween noon  and  12:30.  And  in  the 
meantime  I  could  be  permitted  tonight 
to  make  my  case  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  such  a  pro- 
gram, because  this  Is  an  important 
amendment.  There  are  many  important 
amendments;  and  I  certainly  believe  we 
Should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  amendment  before  the  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  is  taken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  all  of  us  are 
agreed  that  it  will  be  the  last  major 
amendment  on  which  Senators  will  have 
a  chance  to  vote  before  the  vote  Is  taken 
on  the  cloture  motion.  And  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  offers  a 
direct  opportunity  to  have  an  alterna- 
tive approach  taken.  I  think  it  desirable 
and  appropriate  that  Senators  have  an 
opportunity  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
in  connection  with  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  delightful,  en- 
joyable, and  pleasant  debate  during  the 
last  few  minutes. 

The  Senator  expressed  the  hope  that 
there  might  be  a  little  consideration  of 
the  parliamentary  situation.  Unless  the 
Senator  wishes  to  say  something 
more 

Mr.  BDEFAUVER.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  clear  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  not  anxious  to  hold  Senators  here,  if 
they  wish  to  go  home  tonight.  Is  it  not 
true  that  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  some  agreement  will 
be  worked  out  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  and  then  have 
the  vote  taken  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say.  good  na- 
turedly.  that  I  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know 


why  Senators  would  wish  to  remain  hev^ 
tonight.  They  can  go  home  and  u%\. 
their  rest;  and  I  will  make  my  case  ta^ 
night  for  the  amendment,  and  then  wiljl 
go  home  in  due  coiu-se  of  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Certainly  some  o( 
us  will  be  here  to  hear  the  Senator'^ 
speech,  because  we  think  the  study  h( 
has  made  of  this  matter  is  of  great  im*- 
portance. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregolli 
that  public  sentiment  on  the  bill  1$ 
Changing  rapidly.  The  Senator  froB|L 
Oregon  has  said  he  expects  that  within  $. 
month  the  Senate  majority  which  noi(r 
may  be  in  favor  of  this  bill  will  flndl 
themselves  In  a  minority  insofar  as  the 
people  are  concerned. 

In  my  candid  opinion,  if  we  can  hav0 
an  opportiinity  of  presenting  the  fact£ 
about  this  bill  in  debate  for  3  weeks,  t 
think  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  i  [ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  havinj 
the  floor  and  having  the  right  to  have 
my  amendments  read,  I  now  ask  that  the 
clerk  procede  to  read  my  amendments 
under  the  procedure  to  be  read  to  compt)^ 
with  the  rule  and  so  they  will  be  in  |i 
position  to  be  called  up  whenever  I  havfe 
an  opportunity  tomorrow  to  call  theaft 
up. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2S|, 
line  14.  strike  out  the  following:  "instif 
tute  forthwith  appropriate  proceeding^ 
under  section  214(d)  of  the  Communicar 
tions  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to". 

On  page  30,  line  11,  strike  out  the  folf 
lowing:  ",  in  accordance  with  the  proce^ 
dural  requirements  of  section  214  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  a$ 
amended,". 

On  page  37,  between  lines  13  and  1|, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection : 

(d)  The  corporation  may  not  at  any  tint0 
directly  or  Indirectly  acquire,  own,  or  cont- 
trol  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  shat^ 
cnpltal  or  assets  of  any  satellite  termlnaa 
station  situated  In  any  foreign  country  of 
any   associated   equipment   and   facilities. 

On  page  27,  line  17.  insert  the  followc 
ing  after  the  semicolon:  "by  insuring 
that  no  manufacturer  of  such  apparatus 
or  equipment  shall  own  any  of  the  voting 
or  other  securities  of  the  corporation;". 

On  page  25,  line  20,  insert  the  follow^ 
ing  before  the  semicolon:  "and  for  the 
determination  of  the  most  constructive 
role  for  the  United  Nations;". 

On  page  25,  line  13,  strike  out  "o^ 
with"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol^ 
lowing:  "and  with  the  United  Nations 
and  other". 

On  page  38,  strike  out  lines  3  throned 
14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follows 
ing:  I 

CONDUCT    or    FOREIGN    NEGOTUTIONS  I 

Sec.  402.  The  corporation  shall  not  ent#r 
Into  negotiations  with  any  Internationa^ 
agency,  foreign  government,  or  entity,  -witii- 
out  a  prior  notification  to  the  Department  OC 
State,  which  will  conduct  or  supervise  sudd 
negotiations.  All  agreements  with  any  sudti 
agency,  government,  or  entity  shall  be  sul|^ 
Ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
State. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Illinois? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  lost  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  asked  for  recogni- 
tion prior  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  lost  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon was  in  conversation  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  asked  for  recogni- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  imderstanding  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  cannot  be  inter- 
rupted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  lose  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  lost  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry.  On  what  basis  have 
I  lost  the  floor? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  lost  the  floor  when 
the  amendment  was  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  amendment  was  being  read. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  have  to  proceed 
with  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair — that  they  must 
proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  During 
the  reading  of  the  amendment,  the  Chair 
is  advised,  it  is  not  possible  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  can 
more  than  one  amendment  be  read  at  a 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  next 
amendment,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
show — and  I  ask  the  transcript  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor — that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  offered  the  whole  group 
of  amendments.  He  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  have  those  amendments  read  to 
meet  the  rule  so  that  they  would  be 
available  at  the  desk,  to  be  called  up 
seriatim  when  they  were  in  order  to- 
morrow or  thereafter,  depending  on  when 
I  would  have  the  opportunity  to  call  them 
up. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  he  is  entitled  to  have 
those  amendments  read  through  so  that 
they  will  be  at  the  desk  and  be  in  order. 
It  is  the  only  opportunity  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  to  get  these  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  read  and  put  in  order. 
That  was  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  think  the  Record  will  show 
that  was  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  The  request  was  accepted,  and 
the  clerk  started  to  read  the  amend- 
ments. We  had  the  interruption  as  we 
had  the  delightful  series  of  colloquies  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  the 
rollcall  privilege  granted  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.    After  we  flnished  the 
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colloquy  I  asked  the  clerk  to  proceed  In 
accordance  with  my  previous  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICKR.  "Hie 
Chair  certainly  imderstands  that  during 
the  course  of  the  reading  of  an  amend- 
ment It  cannot  be  Interrupted,  but  at 
the  conclusion  thereof  another  Senator 
may  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  the  transcript,  because  I  think 
we  must  go  back  to  the  request  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  made.  I  had  permis- 
sion to  introduce  them  as  a  group  of 
amendments  to  be  read  seriatim,  so  that 
they  would  be  available  under  the  rule 
to  be  called  up  tomorrow.  We  are  In  a 
situation  that  these  amendments,  so  I 
understand  from  the  Parliamentarian, 
have  to  be  read  tonight.  That  is  the 
position  the  Senator  from  Oregon  foiind 
himself  in.  When  he  found  out  that  was 
the  position,  then  he  made  the  proposal 
that  they  should  be  offered  in  a  group, 
to  be  read  one  after  another,  so  we  would 
have  them  out  of  the  way.  That  is  the 
position  in  which  I  foimd  myself.  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  have  all  the  amend- 
ments reiid. 

I  admit  that  after  the  last  amendment 
has  been  read.  I  have  lost  the  floor  tem- 
porarily. I  wiU  be  very  interested  in  see- 
ing what  the  strategy  of  the  majority 
will  be  in  giving  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  the  opportunity  to  make  his  ar- 
gxunent  en  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PREsroma  officer.     The 

clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Lbcislativk  Clkkk.  On  page  37, 
between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(d)(1)  In  furnishing  telecommunication 
service  tbrough  the  oommunlcatlona  wt«l- 
Ute  system,  the  corporation  ahaU  give 
priority  of  transmission  to  communications 
of  the  T7Dlt«d  States  Oovernment  for  which 
priortty  is  requested  by  the  President  of 
the  Unitel  States — not  leas  than  two  hoiuv 
of  the  dally  transmittal  time  of  the  satellite 
communication  system.  The  corporation 
shall  have  no  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  edit 
the  form  or  content  of  any  such  communi- 
cation. 

(3)  Such  transmlMlons  and  communica- 
tions shall,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
be  oanied  by  the  corporaton  at  a  prloe  not 
to  exceed  the  cost  at  such  servloe,  as  com- 
puted by  the  Federal  Communlcatlo&s  Oom- 
mlaslon. 

On  paite  37,  between  lines  13  and  U, 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  In  consideration  for  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  corporation  by  this  Act. 
the  corporation,  under  such  regulations  m 
the  President  shall  prescribe,  ahaU  provide 
telecommunication  services  without  charge 
for  conununlcatlons  of  a  pubUc  service  na- 
ture— not  less  than  1V4  hoiu*  of  the  daUy 
transmlttiil  time  of  the  satellite  oommimlca- 
tion  system  as  such  oommunlcatlons  sball 
be  defined  by  such  regulations. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  out  of  order.  In  my  Judgment, 
I  am  entitled  to  have  the  rest  <rf  my 
amendments  read. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  request  to  ad- 
journ is  in  conformity  with  the  previous 
order  entered— tmtil  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  raise  the  point  of 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
not  entitled  to  recognition  xmtll  the 
amendments  have  been  read.  I  raise  the 
point  of  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  not  entitled  to  recognition  to 
make  a  motion  to  adjourn  or  for  any 
other  business  until  the  amendments 
have  been  read. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  it  is  not  made  in 
order,  it  is  not  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  that  first  occurs  is  whether  or 
not  at  the  conclusion  of  an  amendment 
another  Senator  can  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  under  the  request  I  made  at  the 
very  beginning — and  that  is  why  I  asked 
the  Chair  to  check  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings — I  am  entitled  to  have  these 
amendments  read  seriatim,  without  in- 
terruption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  have  the  transcript  be- 
fore him. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  called  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  pre- 
sume it  can  be  obtained. 

The  Senator  from  niinois  having  been 
recognized  by  the  Chair,  the  point  of 
order  having  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  motion  is  to  adjourn; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct;  in 
conformity  with  the  order  previously 
entered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  I  do  not  recognize 
the  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appeal  fmn  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair  on  a  point  of  order, 
and  a  point  of  order  Is  always  in  order. 
I  make  the  claim  that  the  Senator  is  out 
of  order  in  making  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  to  adjourn  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  on  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. I  make  a  point  of  order  that  the 
Senator  Is  out  of  order,  and  I  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  to  adjourn  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  168  Leg.] 

Carroll  Kefauver  Sparkman 

Dlrksen  Kerr  Tower 

Gore  McOee  Williams,  Del. 

Bart  Mone  Tarborough 

mckey  Prouty 

Jordan,  N.C.  Randolph 


The        PRESIDINO        OFFICER.     A 

quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Senator  cannot  move  to 
adjourn  on  the  basis  of  a  previoos  order. 
When  there  is  not  a  quonui  present, 
all  the  Senator  can  do  is  to  move  to 

adjourn  the  Senate,  not  on  the  basis  of 
a  previous  order. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn.  Mr.  President,  xmtll  12  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  mtltled  to  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of  ad- 
journment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  15, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[No.  160  Leg.] 
TSA8— 16 
nirksen  McOee  Smtth.  llalne 

Hart  Mundt  Sparkman 

Hlckey  Peataon  Thurmond 

Jordan,  N.C.       Prouty  Tower 

Kerr  Randolph  WlUlama,  Del. 

NATS— S 

Uorse 

Tarboroush 

HOT  vornf  O— 79 

Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
B«ai 


BarUett 
CarroU 


Oore 
Kefauver 


Cncle  MffWamara 

Ervln  Uetealf 

Pone  IflUer 

Pulbrlght  IConroney 

Bennett  Oddwater  Uoctoo 

Bible  Onienlsg  Moas 

BocfB  Bartke  Murphy 

Bottum  Harden  Ifuskle 

Burdlck  Hlckenlooper  Neuber(«r 

Bush  Hill  Pastors 

Butter  Holland  PeU 

Byrd,  Va.  Hrusica  Proimire 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Humphrey  Bobertaon 

Cannon  Jackaon  HimsiiII 

Capehart  Jmvits  SaltoiutaU 

Carlson  Johnston  Scott 

Case  Jordan,  Idaho  Smathers 

Chaves  Keating  Smith, 

Church  Kuchel  Stennls 

Clark  Lausche  Symlncton 

Cooper  Long,  Uo.  Talmadge 

Cotton  Long.  Hawaii  WUey 

CurUs  Long.  La.  WiUlams.  VJ. 

Dodd  Magn\ieon  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Douglas  Mansfield  Young,  Ohio 

Bastland  McCarthy 

Blender  McClellan 

So  Mr.  DntKSDr's  motion  was  agreed 
to  and  (at  10  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tranor- 
rcw,  Tuesday,  August  14.  1M2.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 
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JSSIESSIOK  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THX  SXNATE  OP  THX  mOTED  STATES 

Monday.  August  13. 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress— at  tliis  late  stage  in  Its  session — 
still  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to 
ac(x>mpll8h. 

In  a  weekend  broadcast  over  Wisconsin 
radio  stations,  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
some  of  the  issues  still  confronting  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  cer- 
tain excerpts  from  my  text  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ExcKRFTS  or  AooRSSS  Prepabzd  roR  Delivert 

■T  SBMATOa  ALXXAMDn  WiLST,  REPTTBUCAN, 

or  Wnmwaiw,  Ovia  WnooNsnr  Radio  Sta- 

TXOVS,  Www  TUP  aw  AtJGTTST  11  AMS   12 


Friends,  this  l8  your  senior  Senator  Aus 

WiLET. 

I  welcome  this  opportimlty  to  report  to 
you  onoe  again  from  Washington. 

UnXortunataly,  the  legtalativa  wheels  of 
Congreta  have  been  grinding  ezoeedli^y 
■low.  CanaulUng  their  crystal  balls,  the 
political  diagnosticians  are  offering  differing 
excuses  for  the  slow  progress. 

ReallstleaUy,  howevwr,  there  Is  stin  legtela- 
tUm  pwKllag  in  major  fields,  which  require 
the  consideration  of  CkMogreas,  including: 
Revision  of  UK.  international  trade  policy; 
changes  in  our  tax  laws;  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill;  and  a  variety  of  other  bills. 

In  recent  days,  progreas  at  legislation  in 
the  Sanata  has  been  Jammed  by  the  talk- 
athon on  the  UJ3.  communications  satellite 
program. 

This  legislation,  If  enacted,  would  establish 
a  private  corporation— subject  to  appropriate 
governmental  regulation — ^for  a  satellite  com- 
munteattona  system. 

What  wo\ild  this  mean  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wisconsin — and  to  all  America?  A  broaden- 
ing of  our  news-education-cultural  horizons 
<as  reflected  in  early  United  States-Europe 
television  exchanges  via  Telstar);  including 
'  possible  direct  home  reception  from  Telstar- 
type  satellites  (now  being  explored  by  the 
televlslon-oonmiunicatlons  Industries);  op- 
portunity to  shift  the  overheavy  traffic  on 
existing  radio,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
other  conventional  channels  to  the  satellite 
system:  and  ultimately,  dramatically  Im- 
proved— and  perhapa  less  costly — telephone, 
radio,  television  and  other  communications 
at  home,  as  weU  as  around  the  globe. 

Recognising  the  significance  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  Senate — In  my  judgment — should 
move  ahead  on  this  legislation. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  a  responsibility  for 
careftil  and  thorough  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion. Blockading  ev«n  consideration  of  the 
proposal  by  talkathons,  however,  results:  In 
a  serious  roadblock  in  establishing  of  the 
communications  satellite  system;  and  a 
holdup  of  consideration  of  the  great  back- 
log of  Important  legislation  still  pending  in 
Oongrssa. 

To  attempt  to  break  the  deadlock,  the  bill 
is  committed  for  a  10-day  period  to  the 
Foreign  Balatlosts  Committee — wher«  it  is 
now  under  coneideratlozi. 

In  the  interests  of  moving  ahead  on  the 
satellite  program— of  significance  nationally. 


Internationally,  end  aa  a  n.S.  trltmiph  (n 
the  cold  war — the  Senate,  in  my  Judgmei^t, 
shoiild  speedily.  aJKl  expeditiously,  get  tt^ls 
consideration  of  the  bill  imderway. 

Normally,  the  Congress — at  mld-August+— 
la  winding  up  this  session.  As  things  IcMk 
now,  however,  this  workload  may  require  1»e 
session  to  extend  into  early  fall. 

Naturally,  there  will  be  some  Memberef- 
10fi2  being  an  election  year — eager  to  (let 
back  to  pcditlcal  hustings.  However,  til^e 
challenges  are  too  great — and  the  times  t<>o 
critical — for  Just  poUtlcally  expedient  ccm- 
sideration  of  the  agenda  of  significant  le^- 
latlon.  Consequently,  we  will  need  to  st»y 
on  the  Job  until  the  work  of  the  Congrtte 
is  effectively  finished. 


Gcmrge  McGoTwm  and  Food  for  Peate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CABOLZNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  August  13. 1962 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distii^- 
guished  former  colleague  in  the  Hou^ 
of  Representatives.  Hon.  George  Mt- 
Govem,  has  resigned  as  director  of  fodd 
for  peace,  to  offer  his  service  directly  io 
the  people  of  his  native  State  that  he 
loves  so  dearly.  South  Dakota. 

He  seeks  to  become  the  UjS.  Senator 
from  that  great  State,  and  in  this  I  wi^h 
him  well. 

But  my  purpose  now  in  addressing  tl^e 
House  is  not  to  explore  the  new  horizQi(is 
that  lie  ahead  for  George  McGovern  atld 
for  his  friends  and  neighbors  back  ^n 
South  Dakota,  but,  instead,  to  praise  the 
quality  of  this  young  man  and  deads 
already  accomplished.  I  am  certa^ 
that  my  feelings  in  this  are  shared  t^y 
other  Members  of  this  body.  j 

George  McGovem's  name  now  |is 
known  around  the  world.  His  name  lis 
associated  with  food  for  hungry  peopJie. 

Soon  after  John  F.  Kennedy  took  the 
oath  as  President  of  the  United  States 
some  18  months  ago.  he  appointed  ttijis 
son  of  South  Dakota  as  the  food-fo|-- 
peace  administrator.  In  this  limlta^ 
span  of  time  he  has  brought  world  at- 
tention to  the  purpose  and  meaning  pi 
this  program.  He  has  spread  the  gospel 
that  America's  great  abundance — sur- 
plus, if  you  will — of  food  is  not  a  curse , 
but  a  blessing.  He  has  dedicated  hiaa- 
self  to  the  proposition  that  by  using  ankr 
great  abundance  to  feed  the  hungify 
aroimd  the  world  we  can  strengthen  the 
prospect  and  the  assurances  of  world 
peace. 

George  McGrovem  was  our  coUeagijie 
here  in  the  House  for  a  number  of  yeaits. 
He  served  with  distinction  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  of  which  it  is  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. He  impressed  all  of  us  as  a  fot- 
ward-looking,  careful-thinking  youilg 
man  with  great  energy,  and  he  dedicated 
his  exceptional  abilities  to  the  people  he 
represented    in    South    Dakota,    paf- 


pi. 


ticularly  to  the  farm  families  of  that 
great  agricultural  State. 

In  this  service  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  he  became  aware  of  the 
problems  related  to  our  accumulating 
food  and  fiber  stores,  which  are  beyond 
our  needs  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
saw  clearly  the  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  this  abundance  to  promote  the  cause 
of  peace  around  the  world. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  natural  and 
fortunate  choice  when  he  appointed  him 
as  Director  of  food  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  object  here 
to  deliver  a  campaign  oration  for  our 
former  colleague,  in  his  new  undertak- 
ing, but  I  do  want  to  say  this: 

By  his  leadership  in  alleviating  hunger 
and  misery  abroad,  contributing  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  in  winning  America  mll- 
Uons  of  friends  across  the  seas,  backed 
by  the  ingenuity  and  Industry  of  our 
farmers,  George  McGovern  has  served 
his  country  well. 

I  think  that  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect to  rely  upon  him  for  leadership  in 
other  great  undertakings  for  many 
years  ahead. 

George  McGovern  is  a  devoted  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  By  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  while  serving 
here  in  Congress  he  endeared  himself  to 
his  colleagues  and  to  his  countrymen. 


ladepesdcBCc  Daj  vf  tkc  Ceatral  Africai 
Republic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  13, 1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  President 

of  the  Central  African  Republic.  David 
Dacko;  and  His  Excellency,  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Central  African  Repub- 
lic to  the  United  States,  Jean-Pierre 
Kombet,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  Central  African  Re- 
public's independence. 

On  August  13,  1962,  to  the  heart  of 
the  African  Continent,  1  million  citizens 
of  the  Central  African  Republic  cde- 
brate  the  anniversary  of  their  national 
independence.  Slightly  larger  in  area 
than  France,  this  country  covers  a  vast 
rolling  plateau  between  the  Congo  and 
Chad  Basins.  The  area,  formerly  known 
as  Ubangl-Shari  after  its  two  principal 
rivers.  t}ecame  a  French  territory  in 
1894  and  a  half -century  later  Its  peoples 
became  citizens  of  France.  During  the 
summer  of  1960  the  Central  African  Re- 
public became  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  as  did  several  other  former 
French  territories.  Its  Constitution  pro- 
claims the  nation's  "attachment  ta  the 
rights  of  man,  to  the  principles  of  de- 
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mocracy  and  of  the  self-determination  of 
peoples. " 

President  David  Dacko.  a  former 
teacher  and  one  of  the  world's  youngest 
heads  of  state,  is  leading  his  people  on 
the  road  to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Increasmg  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  this  newly  independent 
nation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Heads  of  State  Conference  of  the  Afro- 
Malagasy  Union  convened  in  Bangui, 
capital  of  the  Central  African  Republic, 
this  past  March.  The  Afro-Malagasy 
Union  includes  the  Central  African  Re- 
public and  11  other  French-speaking 
African   nations. 

President  Dacko  and  a  national  de- 
velopment committee  are  striving  to  co- 
ordinate the  industrial  growth  of  their 
country,  whose  beginnings  mclude  the 
building  of  a  cement  factory,  plans  for 
a  railroad,  and  programs  for  the  devel- 
opment of  hydroelectric  power.  Efforts 
are  also  being  made  to  strengthen  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  which  along  with 
coffee  and  peanuts  provide  tlie  main 
bases  for  the  nation's  economy.  The 
educational  system  of  the  coimtry  is  be- 
ing broadened.  We  congratulate  the 
people  of  the  Central  African  Republic 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence and  salute  them  for  the 
great  tasks  in  which  they  are  engaged. 


The  Crime  Problem  u  the  District  of 
Colrabia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or   LOUXBXAllA 

IN  TEB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Monday,  August  13, 1962 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
share  with  my  colleague.  Representative 
Frank  Bkckkk  and,  I  am  sure,  the  other 
Members  of  Congress,  the  feeling  of  con- 
cern for  the  crime  problem  here  in  the 
District. 

I  do  not  share,  however,  the  feelings 
of  the  Washington  Post  that  the  sex  of- 
fender, housebreaker,  and  three-time 
rapist  who  attacked  Representative 
BscKcr's  aid  while  she  prayed  in  her 
church,  is  the  "unfortunate"  victim  of 
that  tragic  event. 

Last  Friday,  I  sent  them  the  attached 
letter  and  I  look  forward  to  their  reply 
with  great  Interest.  When  I  receive  it, 
I  will  make  it  available  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congress  or  ths  UNrrxD  Statu, 

House  or  REPmxsKNTATivsB, 
Waahini;ton,  D.C.,  August  10,  1962. 
Thi   Ei>rrox, 
Washinijton   Post, 
ISIS  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DX!. 

Deab  8n:  I  have  read  with  both  interest 
and  a  growing  sense  of  confusion,  youi 
recent  cidltorial,  "Community  PaUure." 

Prior  to  that  time,  my  heart  and  sym- 
pathies had  gone  out  to  the  young  secretary 
of  my  colleague.  Representative  Bcckxb.  as 
the  unfortunate  victim  in  the  recent 
stabbing  in  her  church.  Your  editorial,  how- 
ever, describes  the  three-time  rapist  and 
housebreaker   as   the    "unfortunate"   party 


and,  like  Niobe,  you  weep  for  him  and  not 
for  her. 

If  there  is,  indeed,  a  misfortune  here,  it 
is  that  this  animal  who  has  faUed  in  his 
role  as  a  social  being  has  been  allowed  to 
vent  his  perversions  on  at  least  three  women 
and  the  misfortune  is  theirs,  not  his. 

Tou  have.  In  your  ultimate  sentence,  caUed 
for  the  "kind  of  constructive  program  that 
is  needed"  without  defining  the  program 
you  have  In  mind.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  details,  with  specific  reference  to  your 
stand  on  allowing  the  police  to  do  their  Job 
of  making  Washington  clean  and  putting  It 
in  order  before  It  becomes,  even  more  explic- 
itly the  Casbah  of  America. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jox  D.  Wacconkkb,  Jr. 


BemardstoB,  Blass.,  KcenteBiiia] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


or   ICAaSACBTTSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  13. 1962 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  birthday  of  consider- 
able significance  that  is  being  celebrated 
this  year — the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  town  of  Bemardston, 
Mass.  The  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  any  birthday  is  a  Joyous  event, 
but  this  one  is  especially  noteworthy 
since  Bemardston's  history  dates  back 
to  pre-Revolutlonary  days. 

Bemardston,  located  m  Franklin 
Coxmty,  in  the  western  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, borders  on  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. This  beautiful  little  community 
is  surrounded  by  attractive  natural  fea- 
tures, nestled  comfortably  in  the  valley 
through  which  Fall  River  tumbles.  The 
mountainous  regions  to  the  east  and 
west  present  a  colorful  and  picturesque 
display  of  charming  scenery.  West 
Mountam  overlooking  Bemardston  on 
the  west,  rises  high  above  the  village. 
The  more  towering  Bald  Mountain  in  the 
northwest,  and  Wildcat  Mountain  Just 
to  the  north,  give  Bemardston  a  setting 
of  majestic  l)eauty. 

It  is  difBcult  for  many  to  realize  that 
the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  shares 
a  background  different  from  that  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth. The  first  pioneer  towns  in  west- 
em  Massachusetts  were  founded  by 
religious  liberals  who  for  reason  of  con- 
science had  protested  against  the  rigidity 
of  Puritan  doctrine.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, these  doughty  pioneers  lived  in 
constant  peril  from  marauding  tribes  of 
Indians.  Many  experienced  the  horror 
of  seeing  loved  ones  slain  and  homes 
burned.  Yet  they  persevered  in  this 
battle  for  survival  One  of  the  towns 
threatened  with  extinction  was  Ber- 
nardston,  whose  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion this  year  is  the  finest  tribute  we  can 
pay  to  the  tenacity  and  fighting  spirit  of 
its  people  which  have  made  Massachu- 
setts and  these  United  States  such  for- 
midable forces  in  freedom's  fight  agcdnst 
totaUtarianism. 

A  review  of  its  early  history  shows  that 
Bemardston  was  originally  called  Falls 


Fight  Township,  in  commemoraticm  at 
an  encounter  between  settlers  and  In- 
dians in  1676.  In  Novembo*  of  1734.  a 
petition  for  a  territory  in  which  to  es- 
tablish a  town,  signed  by  surviving  ofn- 
cers  and  soldiers  that  belonged  to  the 
company  of  Captam  Turner,  "and  the 
representatives  of  than  that  are 
dead,"  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court,  and  confirmed  by  1736.  In  Octo- 
ber 1741,  the  town  had  changed  Its 
name  to  Fallstown,  adopting  its  present 
name  upon  incorporation  on  March  6. 
1762,  in  honor  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard, 
appointed  in  1760  as  GovemcH-  of  the 
Province. 

The  settlement  was  seriously  threat- 
ened during  the  period  of  Indian  war- 
fare between  1745  and  1750.  and  many 
of  the  settlers  moved  toxiporarily  to 
towns  with  greater  security.  Those  who 
remained  worked  feverishly  to  protect 
their  families  against  the  dreaded  Indian 
attacks.  The  settlement  was  not  extin- 
guished at  the  hand  of  the  savages.  By 
1750  the  wanderers  had  returned,  and 
the  business  of  pushing  the  settlonent 
forward  was  briskly  resumed. 

With  the  pacification  of  the  frontier, 
the  settlers  were  able  to  again  turn  to  the 
needs  of  their  community.  From  the 
very  beginning,  the  citizens  of  Bernards- 
ton  were  strong  adherents  of  the  wis- 
dom of  worshiping  God  and  educating 
their  children.  The  first  church  was 
constructed  by  1740,  a  roadhouse  by 
1760,  and  the  first  schoolhouse  by  1770. 
Since  then,  progress  has  been  steady. 
Today  pubUc  buildings  and  small  indus- 
tries add  their  outlines  to  the  horizon 
of  this  community  serenely  resting  in  a 
river  valley  surrounded  tiy  three  moun- 
tains: Wildcat,  West,  and  Bald. 

The  records  show  but  vaguely  the  ac- 
tion of  the  town  during  the  stirring  years 
of  the  American  Revolution,  but  they  do 
show  that  Bemardston  was  prompt 
and  patriotic  In  meeting  the  challenges 
of  the  day.  and  in  devoting  its  energies 
to  a  noble  contribution  of  men  and 
means  in  behalf  of  the  common  cause. 

Among  the  noted  men  to  whom  Ber- 
nardston  has  given  birth,  none  holds  so 
firm  a  place  In  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  town  as  the  Honorable  Henry  W. 
Cushman.  Mr.  Cushman  frequently  r^- 
resented  Bemardston  In  the  State 
legislature  and  was  elected  as  a  member 
of  the  State  senate  in  1844.  He  reached 
the  peak  of  his  political  career  when  he 
served  as  Lieutenant  Govemor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  1851  to  1852.  Upon  his 
death,  Mr.  Cushman  bequeathed  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library  and  other  projects 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Cush- 
man Library,  Cushman  Park.  Cushman 
Hall,  and  Cushman  Lyceum  today  are  in- 
t^ral  parts  of  this  beautiful  New  Eng- 
land community. 

Another  of  Bemardston's  benefactors 
was  Mr.  Edward  Powers,  bom  in  Colum- 
bus. Ga.,  but  an  adopted  son  of  Ber- 
nardston.  Mr.  Powers  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  $20,000  In  1855  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Powers  Institute. 

In  1862,  the  citizens  of  Bemardston 
were  joined  by  their  neighbors  In  cele- 
brating their  first  centennial.   This  year. 
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f  rlendft  are  joining  in  honoring  this  sym- 
bol ol  200  yewn  d  unflinching  devotion 
and  contribution  to  our  Nation's  growth 
and  defense  against  its  enemies — ^from 
the  RevolutionaiT.  through  the  Civil 
War.  as  wdl  ss  the  two  World  Wars  and 
the  Korean  war  of  our  own  century.  We 
Join  together  to  praise  progress  and  de- 
votion to  those  ideals  and  traditions 
which  have  made  us  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth:  devotion  to  duty,  endurance, 
sacrifice  and  the  precepts  of  democracy, 
guided  by  principles  of  law  and  Justice. 
Americans  have  shown  their  ability  to 
meet  and  conquer  adversity  by  SQuarely 
facing  reality  and  having  faith  in  God 
and  the  will  to  win.  I  am  sure  we  all 
share  in  ttie  pride  of  this  fine  community 
as  it  celebrates  200  years  of  devotion  to 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 


It  Takes  a  J»It  To  Get  New  Dmg 
Uw»— Article  by  Miriam  Otteabcrg  in 
the  WaikiigtoB  Star 


EZTENSION  OF  RE&IARRS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  itxssoTna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  13.  1962 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  long 
before  the  thalidomide  tragedy  became 
an  international  issue.  I  began  working 
on  the  problem  of  tightening  our  "new 
drug"  laws  to  give  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  far  more  power  to  act 
quickly  in  removing  dangeroiis  or^oubt- 
ful  dnigs  from  the  market.  The  stU- 
bestrol  incident  involving  hormone- 
treated  chickott,  which  cost  the  Federal 
Government  about  $10  mUlion  several 
years  ago — an  incident  I  discussed  in  an 
insertion  in  the  Cowgrxssiohai.  Record 
on  August  6 — pointed  up  the  fact  that 
after  the  Qovemment  once  approves  the 
use  of  a  new  drug  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, it  must  then  prove  the  product 
dangerous  in  order  to  take  it  off  the  mar- 
ket. Proof  ot  danger  is  difficult,  and  in- 
volves legal  proof,  not  just  substantial 
scientific  doubt  as  to  safety. 

OBCMIBUS  BIU.    NEEDXD   TO   CLOSE   IXtOVBOLga 

This  and  other  loopholes  in  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  prompted  me 
late  in  1960 — after  we  had  enacted  ^e 
Color  Additives  Act  as  an  onergency 
piecemeal  change  in  the  1938  act 
intended  prinuurily  to  bail  out  the 
lipstick  manufacturers — these  things 
prompted  me,  I  repeat,  to  develop  an 
omnibus  bill  to  cover  not  Just  one  or  two 
but  all  of  the  many  loc^holes  in  con- 
sumer protMtions  under  that  act  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  1235  on  the  first  day  of 
this  Congress,  January  3.  1961.  It  was. 
and  is.  I  believe,  the  only  omnibus  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  since  1938  to 
close  in  one  piece  of  legislation  all  of  the 
gaps  and  looiAoIes  in  the  19^8  act  in 
order  to  protect  the  consumer  in  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  nearly  $100  billion  a 
year  of  foods,  dmgs.  and  cosmetics. 

It  would  ooirer  not  only  those  short- 
comings in  the  drug  provisions  of  the 


act  which  have  now  come  to  blazing  pub- 
lic attention  as  a  result  of  the  thalid^ 
mide  incident,  but  would  apply  to  a  lot  of 
other  Important  things  as  well.  Feir 
instance: 

LABELING  ABUSES 

HR.  1235  would  crack  down  In  the 
labeling  abuses  which  make  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  the  housewife  to  flgui^ 
out  the  comparative  prices  of  dilTereUt 
sizes  of  the  same  products. 

H.R.  1235  would  eliminate  the  special 
interest  exemptions  in  the  law  for  bul}- 
ter,  ice  cream  and  cheese,  which  exempt 
the  producers  from  showing  on  the  labtl 
the  presence  of  artificial  coloring  maU- 
ter. 

PRETESTS   COSMETICS,    CTTRBS   PEP    PILLS 

HJl.  1235  woxild,  for  the  first  time,  giVa 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  power 
to  require  pretesting  for  safety  of  aD|y 
new  cosmetic  item  prior  to  public  sale. 

H.R.  1235  would  strengthen  our  pow- 
ers in  combating  the  frightening  in- 
crease in  the  bootlegging  of  pep  pills  and 
barbiturates — the  former,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor causes  of  our  worst  highway  disasters, 
the  latter  a  very  common  cause  of  sui- 
cide and  death. 

SATmr  AND  lyPICACT 

H.R.  1235  would  require  for  the  flr$t 
time  pretesting  for  safety  of  all  the 
therapeutic  devices  prior  to  sale.  ' 

H.R.  1235  v/ould  require  for  the  fii$t 
time  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  new  drugs 
and  new  therapeutic  devices,  as  well  Q^ 
of  their  safety. 


PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN  DRUGS 

H.R.  1235  would  make  possible  widtr 
use  by  physicians  in  prescribing  bv 
generic  rather  than  trade  names  i>f 
drugs,  thus  helping  to  bring  down  prices. 

H.R.  1235  would  bolster  and  malte 
really  effective  the  factory  inspection  ati- 
thority  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

SATB,  ECONOMICAL  TOODS  AND  DRUGS,  SAPS 
COSMETICS  ' 

H.R.  1235  would  help  rid  the  market 
of  fake  cancer  remedies,  which  not  on|y 
victimize  the  pocketbooks  of  those  wl)o 
buy  them  but,  more  important,  deter  the 
patient  from  seeking  medical  help  while 
there  is  still  time  to  curb  this  disease. 

HJl.  1235  would  require  the  batch-bty- 
batch  testing  of  every  antibiotic  drug 
sold  in  this  country,  rather  than  just  the 
five  known  at  the  time  this  special  cer- 
tification provision  of  the  law  wa*s  en- 
acted more  than  20  years  ago. 

H.R.  1235  would  mean  safer  and  mote 
economical  foods  and  drugs,  and  safe 
cosmetics:  in  addition,  it  would  give  tltie 
Government  the  most  important  powers 
It  lacks  in  dealing  with  a  situation  sui^h 
as  confronted  Dr.  Kelsey  and  FDA  0n 
thalidomide.  These  include  the  power 
to  study  all  research  data  of  the  manti- 
facturer;  the  clear-cut  authority  to  taJke 
as  long  as  necessary  in  passing  on  a  ne^ 
drug  application,  instead  of  the  maii- 
mirni  period  of  180  days  now  availabOe 
in  a  contested  case;  also  the  power  to 
move  instantly  to  take  a  new  drug  off  the 
market  in  case  later  information  or  e^- 
perience  should  prove  the  drug  has  un- 
expected or  dangerous  side  effects  whiiih 
outweigh  its  advantages. 


FDA  BXCULATIONS  COVXB  KXPSKIMCNTAL  TESTING 

All  of  us  who  have  spent  years  study- 
ing our  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  laws 
know  that  the  changes  we  now  need  in 
the  law  would  not  have  prevented  the 
use  of  thalidomide  on  a  test  basis.  Such 
testing  is  covered  by  FDA  regulations 
and  these  regulations  applying  to  ex- 
perimental drugs  in  the  research  stage 
can  and  must  be  strengthened.  That  is 
now  being  done.  The  thaUdomide 
tragedy  precipitated  these  improvements 
in  the  regulations.  It  is  too  bad  that 
the  price  was  so  high — In  terms  of 
thousands  of  malformed  babies  in  other 
countries.  But  this  experience  will 
henceforth  improve  the  safety  of  all  ex- 
perimental testing  of  new  drugs  prior  to 
public  sale.  Nevertheless,  in  addition  to 
the  tighter  regulations  now  being  drawn, 
we  also  need  new  laws  to  close  the  loop- 
holes in  those  cases  where  a  new  drug 
has  passed  all  tests  and  seems  to  be  safe 
and  efficacious  prior  to  marketing,  but 
then  discloses  dangerous  side  effects 
after  going  on  commercial  sale.  The 
Government  must  be  able  to  move  in 
fast  and  remove  the  drug  from  sale  in- 
stantly on  the  basis  of  substantial  doubt. 
That  is  the  minimum  change  needed  in 
the  law. 

Let  us  not  confuse  the  various  aspects 
of  this  complex  issue.  Dr.  Kelsey  de- 
serves all  of  the  public  acclaim  she  has 
received,  but  we  will  continue  to  need 
this  same  kind  of  stubborn  insistence 
en  proof  of  safety  on  the  part  of  all  of 
our  FDA  pharmacologists,  no  matter 
how  much  we  strengthen  th3  new  drug 
law?,  because  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  licens- 
ing officials  are  the  crucial  determi- 
nants. We  can  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Dr.  Kel-^eys — and  we  should  do  so — 
but  let  us  not  sit  back  then  and  think 
all  of  the  problems  have  been  solved  and 
all  future  crises  averted. 

OUTSTANDrNG    ARTICLE    IN    WASHINGTON    STAB 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  outstanding  Investi- 
gations reporter  of  the  Washington  Star, 
Mies  Miriam  Ottenberg,  who  has  de- 
servedly won  many  awards  and  much 
recognition  for  her  work,  yesterday  had 
an  excellent  article  in  the  Sunday  Star 
giving  the  background  of  the  adoption 
of  the  1938  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  a  monumental  piece  of  legislation 
for  its  time.  She  de.":^cribes  the  crisis 
which  occurred  from  the  sale  of  an  un- 
tested "wonder  drug."  Elixer  Sulfanila- 
mide. In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee this  year,  on  June  20,  on  H.R. 
1235  and  on  the  two  administration  bills 
to  amend  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  I  al  o  cited  this  background.  My 
testimony  is  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
or.D  for  June  20.  Miss  Ottenberg  has 
presented  the  background  much  more 
dramatically.  As  the  headline  states, 
"It  Takes  a  Jolt  To  Get  New  Drug  Laws: 
A  1938  Parallel." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  go  back  to  the 
fantastic  exposure  of  the  journalistic 
"muckrakers"  of  the  early  years  of  this 
century  for  similar  stories  about  the 
"jolts '  behind  the  original  Pure  Pood 
Law  of  1906.  the  Wiley  Act,  and  its  com- 
panion measure,  the  1906  meat  inspec- 
tion law. 
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HOW  THX  COBMBTIC  LAW  WAS  ENACTED  IN   IMS 

In  1038,  we  had  cases  of  women  being 
blinded  by  the  use  of  eye  beautifiers 
which  had  never  been  tested  for  safety. 
Out  of  this  came  the  enactment  as  part 
of  the  new  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938  the  first  safe  cosmetic  law — 
but  it  hi  a  law  which  had  loopholes  de- 
liberately written  into  it  then,  and  those 
loopholos  are  still  in  it. 

Any  enterpriser,  regardless  of  ability 
or  experience  or  knowledge  of  facilities, 
can  make  or  market  any  cosmetic  item 
he  wants  to  without  first  proving  it  safe. 
Once  it  is  on  the  market,  the  FDA  can 
move  against  it  if  PDA  can  prove  it  is 
not  safe  to  use.  The  only  ingredient 
which  must  be  pretested  for  safety  is 
the  coloring  matter.  That  Is  the  only 
one,  for  that  is  the  only  aspect  of  cos- 
metic safety  covered  in  the  1960  law. 

How  many  women  must  be  scalped,  de- 
nailed,  bin-ned,  blinded,  scarred  or 
otherwise  disfigured  or  injured  before 
we  can  develop  enough  pubUc  concern, 
and  congressional  concern,  to  do  some- 
thing more  about  this  terrible  gap  in 
the  cosmetic  laws?  Apparently,  we  are 
going  t<j  have  a  chance  this  year  to  take 
up  a  n(;w  drug  bill— but  the  other  fea- 
tures of  HJl.  1235  and  the  nondrug  fea- 
tures of  HJl.  11581  and  H.R.  11582.  the 
two  administration  bills  based  on  H.R. 
1235.  are  apparently  not  going  to  be 
considered  this  year. 

H.\VB    WE   BEEN    JOLTED   ENOUGH? 

HJl.  1235  was  introduced,  as  I  said, 
on  January  3,  1961.  The  two  adminis- 
tration bills  were  sent  up  in  May  1962. 
coverin?  many  of  the  same  provisions. 
The  Jolt  came  late  in  July,  in  the  thalid- 
omide case,  finally  putting  some  urgency 
behind  the  drug  changes  proposed  in 
H.R.  1235.  H.R.  11581.  and  the  original 
Kefauver  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  Miss  Ottenberg's  excellent  ar- 
ticle In  yesterday's  Sunday  Star,  giving 
the  his'X)ry  of  the  1938  act,  and  what  It 
took  to  get  it  enacted.  How  often  do  we 
have  U)  go  through  these  crises  before 
enacting  the  laws  our  good  sense  tells  us 
are  needed? 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

It  Takes  a  Jolt  To  Get  New  Dbcc  Laws: 

A  193S  Parallel 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

It  takes  a  catastrophe — or  a  near  miss — 
to  get  cew  drug  control  laws  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Todry,  the  name  of  the  dmg  is  thalid- 
omide, blamed  tar  thousands  of  deformed 
babies  overseas.  Only  a  hunch,  a  chance 
look  at  \  letter  in  a  British  medical  journal 
and  one  woman  scientist's  determined  de- 
laying itction  averted  major  disaster  here. 

In  late  1937,  the  name  of  the  drug  was 
"Elixir  Bulfanllamlde."  That  time,  tragedy 
was  not  averted.  It  took  106  deaths  to  Jolt 
CongresQ  into  modemlilng  a  1906  law. 

The  d-ug  situation  In  1937  closely  parallels 
today's  itory  except  for  the  deaths.  Then, 
Bs  now,  the  deficiencies  In  the  law — as  far 
as  protecting  the  public  was  concerned — ^had 
been  recognised  and  bills  were  before 
Congress. 

But  they  weren't  moving  any  faster  then 
than  they  did  this  time  before  the  thalido- 
mide scare.  A  strong  new  measure  had  been 
drafted  in  1983.  Four  years  later,  it  was  rtlU 
there— cut  to  ahreds  by  amendments  and  not 
yet  enacted  into  law.    Similarly.  Senator  Kx- 
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rAuvB's  bin  with  its  combined  effort  to  lower 
dmg  prices  and  Increase  drug  safety  had 
been  gutted  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee just  before  the  thalidomide  near-mles 
became  public. 

TH>  HAUtOW  CBCAn 

As  Food  and  Drug  Administration  officials 
are  called  to  Congress  these  days  to  shape 
new  laws  making  certain  that  drugs  are 
effective  as  well  as  safe  and  that  the  methods 
of  controlling  drugs  keep  abreast  of  new  scl- 
ontlflc  discoveries,  they  cant  help  thinking 
how  close  they  came  to  another  "EUxlr  Sulfa- 
nilamide" episode  before  Congress  woke  up. 

In  the  fall  of  1937.  sulfanilamide  had  been 
widely  heralded  as  a  new  miracle  drug,  able 
to  cope  with  a  variety  of  Infections  and 
serious  ailments  which  had  previously  re- 
sisted cures.  Publicity  that  sulfanilamide 
could  also  cure  gonorrhea  In  a  hurry  had 
contributed  to  the  boom  in  sales  of  the  drug. 

In  a  small  southern  plant,  a  salesman  sug- 
gested that  If  BUfanllamide  could  be  put  In 
liquid  form.  It  would  have  a  ready  sale  among 
patlenu  who  couldn't  swallow  tablets  and 
capsules. 

The  plant's  chief  chemist  found  that  the 
dmg  wouldn't  dissolve  readily  in  the  usual 
liquids  UEed  in  medicines,  but  he  found 
another  answer — dlethylene  glycol,  a  product 
of  the  petroleum  "cracking"  process.  Sulfa- 
nilamide would  dissolve  In  that. 

KO  TEST  rOR   SAFETT 

The  chemist  tested  his  pink  liquid  for 
taste  and  odor.  He  did  not  test  for  safety. 
Nor,  presumably,  was  he  aware  of  articles 
In  medical  Journals  reporting  that  dlethylene 
glycol,  during  experiments,  had  kiUed  frogs, 
mice,  rabbits,  and  dogs. 

His  Elxlr  Sulfanilamide  went  on  the  mar- 
ket during  September  1937.  The  patients 
were  to  take  two  or  three  tcaspoonfuls  every 
4  hours,  reducing  the  dosage  In  a  day  or 
two  and   continuing  "unUl  recovery." 

The  plant's  200  salesmen  handed  out 
sample  bottles  to  druggists  and  doctors  across 
the  country  and  the  orders  poured  In  from 
almost  every  State. 

Then,  on  October  11,  1937.  the  American 
Medical  Association  got  two  telegrams  from 
physicians  In  Tulsa,  Okla.  Six  of  their 
patients  had  died  after  taking  the  "elixir" 
and  they  wanted  more  information  about 
the  drug.  Analysis  of  the  pink  liquid  as 
well  as  the  drug  manufacturer's  answer  to 
the  AMA  inquiry  revealed  the  terrible  truth. 
The  "elixir"  was  net  a  llfesaver  but  a  deadly 
poison. 

TKYIWO    TO     CALL    IN    DRTTG 

The  drug  manufacturer  by  now  was  send- 
ing frantic  telegrams  to  his  salesmen  to  pick 
up  the  drug  and  asking  customers  to  setul  It 
back.  But  by  that  time,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  had  embarked  on  Its  own 
Operation  Elixir.  VlrtuaUy  every  FDA  chem- 
ist and  Inspector  hod  embarked  on  a  round- 
the-clock  search  for  the  bottles.  State  and 
local  authorities  and  medical  societies  were 
mobUlzed  to  join  the  hunt  and  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  sounded  the  alert. 

With  an  unknown  number  of  bottles  stin 
In  public  hands,  the  search  for  the  elixir  had 
turned  Into  a  race  against  certain  death. 

Despite  the  massive  search,  107  men. 
women  and  chUdren  had  fallen  victim  to  the 
poisoned  medicine.  The  toll  went  to  108 
when  the  chemist  who  had  conceived  the 
"elixir-  took  his  own  life. 

The  deaths  provided  all  the  evidence  Con- 
gress needed  of  at  least  one  gaping  hole 
In  the  law.  In  fact,  even  the  bill  then  on 
Capitol  Hill  would  not  have  filled  It.  The 
bill  was  hastiljr  amended  to  forbid  the  mar- 
keting of  any  new  drug  product  until  the 
manufacturer  persuaded  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  which  might  also  make  Its 
own  tests,  that  the  drug  was  safe. 

In  June  1938  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
late  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland,  himself  a 
physician,  cleared  Congress.    It  met  not  only 


the  emerg^cy  which  had  ipuiTwl  its  pas- 
sage but  broadened  protection  td  foods  and 
included  cosmetics  for  the  first  tlms. 

As  the  years  pasced.  It  became  Increasingly 

clear  that  the  1938  law.  too,  needed  reviston. 
New  drugs  had  come  on  the  market.  Sclen- 
Xi&c  discovery — here  and  abroad — ^had  out- 
distanced the  law. 

In  December  1959.  when  Chairman  Kk- 
FAcvn  of  the  Senate  Antitarust  and  Monop- 
oly Suboommittee  opened  hearings  on  ways 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  druffi.  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  health  as  weU  as  price  was 
involved.  Many  of  his  proposals,  wheu  he 
flnaUy  introduced  his  measure  in  April  1061. 
were  double-barreled.  While  *iir<tTn  for 
lower  prices  for  vital  prescription  drugs,  be 
specifically  provided  that  drugs  should  be 
proven  efQcaclous  for  their  intended  use  as 
well  as  safe. 

In  March  1962  drug  legislation  then  pend- 
ing at  the  Capitol  was  given  a  push  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  In  his  first  message  in  behalf 
of  oonsximers.  But  the  push  dldnt  go  very 
far.  There  were  warnings  that  something 
could  go  drastically  wrong  If  more  controls 
weren't  placed  over  the  mass  of  new  drugs — 
but  nobody  around  the  Capitol  had  heard 
of  thalidomide. 

PTJSRZD   BT    KXNNKDT 

On  April  10,  President  Kennedy  gave  the 
legislation  another  push.  He  wrote  Chair- 
man EASTLAifD  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  pointing  out  that  Senator  Ketau- 
VEB's  bill  Incorporated  the  major  recom- 
mendations be  had  made  in  his  consumer 
message,  suggesting  some  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  bm's  controls  and  urgmg 
passage. 

As  Senator  KErAXTm  told  the  Senate  later, 
he  wsM  prepturlng  to  offer  Preeldent  Ken- 
nedy's proposals  in  the  Judiciary  Oommlttee 
when  the  boom  was  lowered.  At  a  aecret 
meeting  to  which  he  was  not  invited,  he 
told  the  Senate  on  June  11.  an  agreement 
was  reached  either  to  eliminate  or  water 
down  virtually  every  feature  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  watered-down  provisions  con- 
cerned how  much  time  the  Food  and  Drag 
Administration  would  be  given  tJ  appraise 
the  possible  side  effects  and  eflleaey  of  a  new 
drug  and  no  new  drug  application  would 
automatically  become  effective.  Senator 
KETAum's  bm  Imposed  no  time  Umlt  on 
FDA.  The  watered-down  version  would  have 
Increased  the  present  SO-day  time  limit  to 
90  days. 

It  was  tbat  so-day  time  limit  that  Dr. 
Frances  Kelsey  was  sidestepping  when  she 
kept  delaying  approval  of  the  appUeatlOB 
for  sale  of  thalidomide  In  this  eoontry  on 
the  grounds  that  the  application  was  Inoom- 
plete    and    new    Information    was    required. 

By  the  time  Senator  KErAtrvBa  wrote  hie 
minority  report  on  his  bUl,  he  bad  beard 
about  Dr.  Kelsey  and  used  the  near-miss  of 
the  thalidomide  story  to  Illustrate  one  of  his 
arguments  for  a  bill  strong  enough  to  meet 
not  only  episodes  like  this  but  to  get  the 
rest  of  what  he  wanted — including  price 
reduction. 

THC    HARRIS    BILL 

Meanwhile,  on  the  House  side.  Chairman 
Hakris  of  the  House  Commerce  Conunlttee 
on  May  1  had  Introduced  the  administra- 
tion's blU  to  Improve  the  safety,  efllcacy.  and 
reliablUty  of  drugs.  The  bill  also  provided 
for  the  factory  inspections  wanted  by  FDA. 
and  more  control  over  barbiturates.  Mr. 
Haaris'  committee  held  4  days  of  hearings 
on  the  bin  In  June  and  then  suspended 
hearings  until  further  notice.  There  was  no 
mdlcatlon  he  would  get  back  to  the  blU  this 
session. 

It  was  In  that  atmosphere  of  frustration, 
delay,  and  uncertainty  that  the  thalidomide 
story  snowballed.  The  Impact  of  what  oould  ' 
have  happened  here,  combined  with  more 
details  of  what  had  ha^jened  abroad,  tte 
deei>erate  efforts  of  an  expectant  mother  to 
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bs?«  aa  abortlaii  tor  fMr  oi  %  dsf onned 
oliUd  ana  tbm  tpeeaiaUoa  <m  how  many 
woman  of  ^lUd-lMarliic  •«•  hATe  taken  the 
drug  in  this  oouatry— all  eomtrlbnted  to 
gpvar  actum. 

At  Preeldant  Kennedyls  reqtaeet,  the  SMiata 
Judldaiy  Oommlttee  Is  now  bui^  rewriting 
the  rewritten  Kefauver  bill  with  amend- 
ments alone  the  Unes  of  the  Harris  hUl. 
Chairman  Hasbis'  committee  has  announced 
it  will  resume  hearings  on  his  bill  this 
month.  Dr.  Kelsey  has  gotten  the  highest 
civilian  award  the  Ooyemment  gives  to  Its 
employees. 

And  oat  of  It  all.  the  chances  are  good 
that  the  parallel  with  the  "KUzlr  SufanUa- 
mlde"  story  will  become  even  closer — ^that, 
before  the  session  ends,  a  new  drug  law  will 
he  on  the  books. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RE3>RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  13, 1962 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  insert  In  the  Rxcord  an 
address  which  I  have  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery on  Sunday,  August  19,  at  Euclid 
Beach  Park,  Cleveland,  before  the 
United  Hungarian  Societies  of  Cleve- 
land, at  ceremonies  ccnmnemorating  the 
60th  annual  Hungarian  Day.  The  title 
of  my  address  is  "Hungary  Can  Save  the 
United  Nations  Fnmi  Disaster": 

Tbis  iB  a  memorable  day  for  aU  the  officers 
and  members  of  tbe  United  Hungarian  So- 
cieties of  Cleveland,  as  you  and  aU  your 
friends  observe  the  60th  annual  Hungarian 
Day  in  our  great  city  of  Cleveland. 

The  period  of  60  years  which  we  mark  to- 
day In  tbe  cultural  life  of  our  city  Is  filled 
with  events  of  great  happiness  and  Joy  and 
of  aooompUshment  as  well  as  chapters  of 
great  sorrow  and  tragedy. 

WhUe  the  Hungarian  Societies  of  Cleve- 
land are  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cultural  and  civic  life  of  our  city,  your  inter- 
est and  yow  cares  reach  beyond  our  city,  the 
sh<»'es  of  our  country,  to  the  ancient  nation 
of  Hungary  from  whence  sprang  the  heritage 
of  your  organization. 

This  Is  In  keeping  with  the  finest  Ameri- 
can traditions. 

This  Is  an  imperative  of  our  times,  because 
the  world  in  which  we  live  compels  us  to 
have  Interest  in,  concern  for,  and  compas- 
sion toward  aU  the  nations  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  biiUdlng  of  our  great  Nation, 
and  which  today  are  denied  their  freedom 
and  Independence. 

Among  the  great  cultxiral  works  of  your 
M-ganizatlon  here  In  Cleveland  we  are  re- 
minded Immediately  of  the  statue  of  Louis 
Kossuth  which  stands  in  University  Circle 
and  which  reminds  our  people  of  the  life 
and  times  of  a  great  fighter  tot  liberty  and 
the  Independence  of  Hungary. 

We  then  turn  to  the  statue  of  Alexander 
Petofl,  the  great  Hungarian  poet  and  patriot, 
which  graces  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Both  of  these  men  are  symbols  of  the  en- 
diiring  character  of  the  Hungarian  nation, 
of  Its  spirit  and  of  its  hope  for  the  future. 

We  are  reminded  tiiat  It  was  at  Petofl  Cir- 
cle In  Budapest  In  October  1956  that  tbe 
writers  and  students  gathered  to  recite  the 
stimulating  poetry  of  Petofl,  and  to  applaud 
his  words  as  a  symbol  of  their  defiance  of 


the    despotic    Rxissian    occiQ>iers    now 
H\uigary. 

Theee  rallies  at  Petofl  Circle  played  a  ledl- 
Ing  part  in  lighting  tbe  fire  of  revolution 
which  swept  throughout  Hungary  in  Octo- 
ber of  1966,  driving  the  Russian  tormentors 
from  Himgarian  soil  and  winning  7  histotjic 
da3^  of  freedom  and  national  independence 
for  H\mgary.  j 

The  spirit  of  Louis  Kossuth  ran  side  py 
side  with  that  of  the  poet,  Petofl.  And  in 
the  distant  bcu:kgroiuid  stood  a  history  bf 
over  900  years  filled  with  the  epics  of  Kt^g 
Stephen,  the  patriot  saint  of  Hungaify, 
Prince  Hunyadl.  whose  historic  staejid 
against  the  Turks  caused  the  dally  angel^s 
throughout  the  Christian  world. 

The  people  of  Hungary  wrote  another 
gallant  chapter  in  the  book  of  human  frc|e- 
dom  in  1956  which  symbolizes  anew  the 
traditional  role  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
as  defender  of  Western  civilization. 

But  these  thoughts  of  greatness  and  na- 
tional heroism  which  we  enjoy  this  day 
must  share  the  platform  with  the  gr«at 
tragedy  which  has  befallen  the  Hungarlfm 
nation  in  our  times. 

I  speak  of  the  tragedy  which  began  wUth 
World  War  n  when  Hungary,  caught  In  the 
giant  vise  of  Russian  imperialism  and  H^izi 
Imperialism,  became  the  victim  of  these  tffln 
tragedies. 

In  the  wake  of  the  war,  the  Red  army  occu- 
pied Hungary  and  under  the  protection  cf 
Russian  armed  forces,  a  puppet  govermncint 
was  forced  upon  the  people  which  has  cp- 
diired  ever  since — with  the  exception  of  tpe 
great,  but  short  freedom  victory  in  the  rei^o- 
lutlon  of  1956. 

Hungary  today  is  In  chains — Russian 
Chains. 

The  tyrants  of  Moscow  have  been  conduct- 
ing systematic  genocide  programs  agaiik^st 
the  Hungarian  people,  calculated  to  brcfak 
their  spirit  and  to  turn  them  to  soulless, 
obedient  vassals — which  the  Russians  psHl 
the  Soviet  man. 

The  people  of  Hungary  flght  on  agatfast 
the  tyranny  and  genocide,  against  tremen- 
dous odds,  and  with  little  or  no  help,  sbd 
indeed  small  comfort  from  the  great  Wt^t- 
ern  nations  which,  in  centuries  past,  enjotied 
peace  because  the  Hungarian  people  manned 
the  barricades  of  Europe. 

This  suffering  of  the  Hungarian  naObn 
cannot  go  on  forever. 

The  conscience  of  the  West  is  tormented 
by  its  failure  to  act  In  support  of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  revolution. 

There  Is  no  easy  way  out  In  the  toltal 
war  which  the  Riissian  Imperialists  h^ve 
launched  against  all  the  nations  and  peopQes 
of  the  world. 

The  case  of  Hungary  has  been  before  ^he 
United  Nations  since  December  1956.  when 
a  general  assembly  resolution  on  Hungary 
was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  with 
only  the  Russians  and  their  puppets  voting 
against  it.  I 

Each  yeer  the  agenda  of  tbe  United  Ifa- 
tions  has  carried  the  resolution  on  Hungiiry. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  that  resolu- 
tion during  the  past  6  years  but  the  reso- 
lution nevertheless  was  maintained  on  "^he 
agenda. 

That  resolution  to  which  I  refer  con- 
demned Russian  aggression  against  "^he 
Hungarian  people  and  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  all  Russian  military,  economic,  sind 
political  elements  from  Hungarian  soil. 

Voluminous  reports  of  official  hearings  a^nd 
testimony  and  dociunents  on  Russian  crilhl- 
nal  aggression  against  the  Hungarian  peoble 
were  compiled  and  distributed  by  the  Untfed 
Nations. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  did  ab^- 
lutely  nothing  to  give  practical  meaning  said 
purpose  to  the  United  Nations  resolution 
on  Hungary. 

For  4  long  years  this  inaction  furtl|ter 
troubled  the  conscience  of  the  West. 


The  victory  of  President  Kennedy  in  the 
1960  national  election  was  accompanied  by 
the  clear  trumpet  sound  of  freedom's  cause 
and  hope  sprang  anew  that  Justice  would  b« 
done  to  the  gallant  people  of  Hungary  in 
the  forum  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  much 
talk  and  allegation  about  a  secret  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  drop  the  Hiingarian  issue 
from  the  United  Nations  agenda. 

The  Department  of  State  has,  on  June  28, 
1962,  publicly  denied  the  existence  of  any 
such  secret  agreement  and  has  declared  that 
the  events  connected  with  the  1956  Hun- 
garian freedom  revolution  and  its  after- 
math remain  an  unresolved  problem  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  final  date  for  completion  of  the  United 
Nations  agenda  was  last  Friday,  August  17. 

All  Items  for  tbe  agenda  bad  to  be  entered 
before  the  close  of  business  that  day. 

The  American  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  acting  In  accord  with  the  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  Kennedy  administration, 
took  the  necessary  steps  to  place  the  Hun- 
garian question  on  the  United  Nations 
agenda  for  1962. 

This  action  was  confirmed  to  me  by  re- 
sponsible officers  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  Friday  past. 

I  know  of  no  reason  to  prevent  the  Hun- 
garian question  from  being  placed  on  and 
remaining  on  the  agenda. 

The  Russians  or  any  of  their  stooge  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  Nations  can  object 
to  the  Hungarian  question  remaining  on  tbe 
General  Assembly  agenda. 

This  action  by  our  Department  of  State 
proposing  that  the  Hungarian  question  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  is  consistent  with  the 
public  statement  by  our  Department  of  State 
on  June  28,  1962,  denying  that  any  deal  bad 
been  made  with  the  Russians  to  drop  this  aU- 
Important  question. 

However,  this  action  by  the  Department 
of  State,   which  deserves  the   enthusiastic 

support  of  all  thinking  people,  is  only  the 
first  step  In  the  long  political  flght  with  the 
Russians. 

The  fact  that  the  Hungarian  question  is 
on  the  agenda  does  not  mean  that  an  all-out 
effort  will  be  made  to  cause  the  Russians  to 
abide  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly resolution. 

To  bring  about  successful  action  requires 
Still  another  determination  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  state.  toget*-er  with  a  practical  pro- 
gram to  bring  this  burning  question  to  final 
Issue. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  sbcutly  after 
the  enactment  of  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion on  Hungary,  I  proposed  that  the  Rus- 
sians be  required  to  either  abide  by  the 
terms  of  that  resolution  or  be  expelled  from 
membership  In  the  United  Nations. 

I  introduced  a  resolution  in  CongreM.  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  put  Congress  on 
record  in  support  of  my  proposal. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  time  has 
proven  the  merits  of  my  proposal. 

N.  Khrushchev,  addressing  a  Moscow 
luncheon  for  visiting  Ohanaian  President 
Kwame  Nkrumah,  denounced  United  Nations 
resistance  to  the  U.S.SJR.'s  demand  for  a 
3 -member  executive  representing  the  Soviet, 
Western  and  neutral  blocs.  He  said:  "The 
imperialist  powers  wish  to  preserve  theh'  rule 
in  the  United  Nations."  "But  it  Is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  domination  of  this  or  that 
group  of  states  •  •  •  prevents  the  organi- 
zation from  fulfilling  its  functions."  "For 
Instance,  even  if  all  the  coimtries  of  the 
world  adopted  a  decision  that  did  not  accord 
with  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
threatened  Its  security,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  recognize  this  decision  but  would 
uphold  its  rights,  relying  on  force." 

Moreover,  everyone  Is  aware  of  the  Russian 
effort  to  introduce  the  troika  system  into 
the  United  Nations  through  which  that  body 
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will  be  paralysed  to  take  any  action,  in- 
cluding the  mere  passage  of  reeoluttons  in 
tue  General  Assembly. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  Russian  refusal 
to  pay  their  bills  at  the  United  Nations  dem- 
onstrates that  they  regard  that  body  as 
nothing  but  a  propaganda  forum. 

They  defplse  the  principles  of  the  charter 
and  have  set  upon  a  course  to  either  com- 
pletely control  the  United  Nations  or  de- 
stroy It. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  prove 
the  validity  and  the  mission  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  give  It  up  as  a  failure  before  tbe 
Russians  reduce  It  to  a  state  of  public  con- 
tempt. 

The  resolution  on  Hungary  presents  an 
ideal  case  to  begin  this  task. 

The  time  Is  now  to  cause  tbe  Russians  to 
either  abide  by  tbe  terms  of  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  on  Hungary  or  be  expelled 
from  membership  in  that  body. 

I  hope  action  in  that  direction  will  be 
taken  in  the  coming  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Oeneral  Assembly. 

If  our  people  demand  action  of  this  type, 
your  Oovemment  wUl  respond. 

Let  your  voices  be  heard.  Write,  call  or 
telegraph  your  President  and  your  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  United  Nations  telling  them  exact- 
ly what  you  think  on  this  vital  question. 


Waskin^oB  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

'^IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Auguit  13,  1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiul  my  remarks  In  the 
Reoord.  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter Of  August  11,  1962: 

Washington     Report:     Coiuiombknk    amb 

Taxes 
(By  Congressman  Bmxjcm  Ai.aca,  FUih  District. 

Texas) 

A  conservative  and  oommonseiiM  creed  (or 

many  years  has  been  that  taxes  directly  affect 
the  strength  of  the  economy,  that  high  taxes 
drain  incentive  capital  from  the  economy 
and  prevent  growth  by  gradually  strangling 
business  acUvlty  and  initiative.  Today,  at 
long  last,  it  seems  the  liberals  have  recog- 
nized this  basic  economic  truth  and  are  advo- 
cating tax  cuts  aa  a  apxa  to  the  economy.  In 
logic  then  we  luiow  that  liberals  must  now 
also  give  proper  recognition  to  tbe  basic  in- 
gredients of  our  economy — a  freely  competi- 
tive market  and  the  all-lmportant  incentive 
which  Is  the  profit  motive  and  profits,  stem- 
ing  from  a  society  of  free  people.  Without 
all  of  this  there  would  not  be  an  American 
economy,  the  marvel  of  the  world.  Here 
the  liberal  piilloaophy  breaks  down.  How 
can  a  tax  cut  be  a  boost  to  the  ecoxuuny  when 
the  Federal  Government's  big  and  Increasing 
expenditures  both  negates  any  benefit  of  a 
tax  cut  (and  waters  the  value  of  our  money) 
and  progressively  limits  the  economic  free- 


dom of  individuals  and  tninint— cs  toy  Federal 
rules  and  reguUtloos.  The  falatty  of  the  oon- 
tradlctory  logic  of  liberals  U  further  ex- 
emplified by  their  adherence  to  Federal 
pump  priming,  monetising  the  debt  (ptoe- 
perlty  by  printing  money  and  floating  bonds) , 
the  devastating  effect  of  astronomical  spend- 
ing for  liberal  legislative  proposals.  Involving 
government  in  business,  including  public 
housing,  public  food,  urban  renewal.  TVA 
and  other  public  power  projects,  farm  sub- 
sidles,  foreign  aid,  welfare  programs,  n»*d 
many,  many  others.  To  summarize  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  liberals'  present  dllemms,  no 
tax  cut  can  be  beneficial  without  being 
matched  by  reductions  in  Federal  spending, 
and  the  President  and  his  advisors  are  not 
even  considering  reduced  spending,  on  the 
contrary. 

As  to  the  dlEcussion  of  taxes  and  tax  cuts, 
there  are  two  possibilities:  (1)  Tbe  "quickie" 
tax  cut  allegedly  to  prevent  a  recession;  (2) 
tax  reform  (in  structure  and  brackets)  to 
correct  basic  Inequities.  The  quickie  ap- 
proach Is  not  good.  It  reduces  revenue  at  a 
time  when  we  are  already  deficit  financing 
and  increases  inflationary  pressures.  This  is 
the  plan  advocated  by  the  President  who 
wants  flexible  taxes,  that  is.  he  wants  to  be 
able  to  Increase  and  lower  taxes  at  will,  a 
false  economic  theory  because  the  uncer- 
tainties acompanylng  fluctuating  tax  rates 
will  further  damage  profits,  risk  and  business 
Investment. 

Tax  reform  tackles  the  problem  on  a  re- 
sponsible basis.  It  removes  Inequities  of  the 
present  Improper  bracket  system  which  is  too 
progreeslve,  too  confiscatory.  Reform  Is 
proper  at  any  time,  regardless  of  revenue  be- 
cause it  deals  not  dlrecUy  with  tbe  amount 
but  how  It's  produced.  This  brings  us  to 
the  heart  of  the  political  argimient  on  taxes: 
a  fiat  percentage  tax  on  one  hand  as  against 
our  present  form,  the  Communist-Socialist 
dictum  "from  each  according  to  his  ability." 
The  eolutlon  to  Imposing  taxes  in  a  free 
society,  in  my  firm  opinion.  Is  tbe  flat  per- 
centage tax. 

Granted  there  must  be  a  transition  period 
and  this  is  provided  by  the  Alger -Baker-Her- 
long  bUl.  This  leglslaUon  reduces  both  in- 
dividual and  corjwrate  tai  rates  over  a  6- 
year  period  within  a  balanced  budget;  defers 
taxes  for  Individuals  on  long-term  capital 
gains  as  long  as  tbe  taxpayer  relnveau  his 
holdings;  reduces  the  rates  at  tax  on  estates 
and  gifts,  and  establishes  more  realistic  de- 
preciation rules.  This  legislstlon  strikes  at 
the  crux  of  the  tax  problem  which  Is  tbe 
sharp  climb  In  the  graduated  rates  In  the 
middle  Income  brackets.  This  is  the  bottle- 
neck that  has  slowed  the  flow  of  Investment 
funds,  eq>eclally  the  risk  venture  variety, 
since  our  capital  availabUlty  Is  firmly  tied  to 
the  rate  at  which  savings  can  be  acciunu- 
lated.  This  elementary  economic  truth  Is 
not  recognized  by  the  administration  which 
holds  that  private  savings  are  actually  a  lia- 
bility and  that  economic  strength  Is  built 
through  pumping  Federal  funds  Into  the 
economy.  President  Kennedy's  economic 
philosophies  are  burled  in  the  gobbledygook 
of  administration  spokesmen  such  as  in  the 
following  statement: 

"If  the  economy  were  at  full  employment 
today,  we  estimate  that  total  income  and 
total  output  would  be  about  $30  bllllOD  high- 
er than  at  present.  But  Federal  tax  receipts 
would    be   about   $9    billion    above    present 
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The  Senate  met  at  13  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  changeth  not:  In  a  world 
rocked  and  shaken  and  swept  by  the 
whirlwind  and  riven  by  the  earthquake, 
we  would  find  the  peace  of  Thy  pres- 


levels.  and  private  aavtaga  would  to*  M  or  M 
binion  higher  than  today.    Thua.  taaea  and 

savings  would  be  drawing  $14  or  ais  bUUoai 
from  tbe  economy  which  would  have  to  be 
offset  by  additional  Investment  and  Oovem- 
ment expenditures  for  fail  employment  to 
be  maintained.  This  mrens  ttiat.  at  present 
levels  of  Governntent  expenditures,  our  pres- 
ent tax  system  liars  the  way  to  full  employ- 
ment unless  we  are  able  to  raise  private 
Investment  sbout  $14  or  $18  bUIton  above 
present   levels." 

The  administration,  if  this  rtatemrnt  can 
be  unraveled,  does  not  understand  the  role 
of  savings  and  Government  spending.  Prof- 
its and  savings  provide  the  necessary  Invert- 
ment  capital.  Federal  sixndlng  takes  away 
from  this  Investment  capital  (In  tajns)  In 
order  to  replenish  It— obviously  self-defeat- 
ing and  contradictory.  In  conclusion:  we 
have  in  proper  tax  reform  ( Algcr-Baker-Her- 
long  bUl ) ,  the  dual  forces  for  impressive  and 
lasting  public  betterment — the  urgently 
needed  tax  rate  reform  and  a  chaekrcin  on 
Oovemment  spending. 


Philadelphiani  Defend  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERAIAN  TOLL 

or   PENKSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRS8£NTATIVK3 

Monday,  August  13, 1962 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  commissioning 
ceremony  of  the  UjS.  ship  Barney — 
DDG-6 — on    August    11.    1962.    at    tbe 

Philadelphia  Naval  Base.  Tbe  com- 
manding officer,  Comdr.  Joseph  J.  Doak, 
Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  is  a  I%iladelpiiia  native 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy by  former  Congressman  Leon  Sacks 
from  the  First  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  executive  officer,  Lt.  Comdr.  Ralph 
J.  Heeder.  U£.  Navy,  is  also  a  Philadel- 
phian  who  lives  in  tbe  present  Fiftb 
Congressional  District  represented  by  the 
Honorable  Willum  J.  ORxcr.  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  distsict  has  been 
changed  by  reapportionment  and  Is  the 
new  Fourth  Congressional  District  in 
which  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection  to 
the  88th  Congress.  The  ship  was  built 
by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.  of 
Camden.  N.J..  which  is  right  acrosa  the 
Delaware  River  from  tbe  Fblladelpbia 
Naval  Base. 

The  show  was  therefore  run  by  Phila- 
delphia, starring  a  Philadelphia  com- 
manding officer,  a  Philadelphia  executive 
c^oer.  a  commission  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Baae  and  a  construction  acrass 
the  Delaware  River. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
the  Phlladelphians  who  wiU  defend 
America  and  work  to  keep  the  world  at 
peace. 


ence  and  the  whisper  of  the  still,  small 
voice. 

Ih  the  dire  need  of  these  times,  steal 
Thou  upon  our  troubled  spirits  Uke  the 
vesper  calm  of  lingering  twilight,  Uke  the 
gentle  dew  on  parched  ground;  commis- 
sion us,  we  pray,  as  the  servants  of  Thy 
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fteliteouv  will,  and  fit  our  virtts  f(ur  that 
high  role  m  channels  ot  Thy  purpose  for 

Save  us  firom  the  tragic  mistakes  of 
the  past  Make  us  architects  of  a  state- 
lier temple  of  humanity  where  no  child 
of  Thine  shall  lack  dally  bread  or  be 
denied  access  to  the  common  altar  of 
fellowship  where  all  kindreds  are  one 
before  Thine  impartial  eyes. 

Thus  may  we  know  the  things  which 
b^ong  to  our  peace  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROIli 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  In  oider. 

The  Senate  having  adjourned  last 
evening  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  it 
cannot  transact  business  until  a  quorum 
is  present.  Therefore,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU.  to  establish  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  160  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Oore 

Morton 

AUott 

Oruenlns 

Mimdt 

BarUett 

Hart 

iduxpbj 

BmOI 

Hartke 

Muakle 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bogga 

Hlekey 

Pastore 

Bottiim 

Hill 

Peareon 

BurdlCk 

Holland 

Pell 

Bxuli 

HruBka 

Prouty 

BuUer 

Humplirey 

Proxxnlre 

Bjrrd,  W.  Ta. 

Jackson 

Randolpb 

Cannon 

Javlte 

BUMCU 

Capetuurt 

Jotmeton 

SaltonstaU 

CarUon 

Scott 

CkZToU 

Keatins 

Smatbers 

Cm* 

KefauTer 

Smltn,  Mass. 

CbaTMi 

Kerr 

amtb,  Maine 

Ctaureli 

Kucbel 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Long.  110. 

Symington 

Ootton 

Long.  HawaU 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

liOng.  La. 

Tliiinnond 

Dlrksen 

Tower 

Dona 

Manafleld 

WUey 

DoxiglM 

llcOftrthy 

WUliama,  ¥tj. 

Kutland 

McOee 

WllUams,  Del. 

Blender 

McNamara 

Tarborough 

Knsle 

Metcalf 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

»Tln 

MUler 

Toung,  Onio 

Pons 

llonroney 

Ooldwatcr 

Uone 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BiblkI. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRXQHT],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hatdkh]  .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoRDAx],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  .  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robektson]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Amdksson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Aquonimls 
present. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senate  will  not  transact  business  until 
the  Senate  is  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 


THE  JOURNAL— DIVISION  OF 

ON   CLOTURE  MOTION   ON  COM- 
MERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS  Si 
KT.T.TTE  SYSTEM 

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President!  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with;  atnd. 
furthermore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  between  now  and  1  o'clock 
be  equally  divided  on  the  cloture  itto- 
tion  between  myself  and  the  senior  Seha- 
tor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KsrAuvKR].  ' 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  ^he 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  th0re 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Win  the  Senator  yl^d 
for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  th^re 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  wm  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     If  I  can. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  will  take  only  1  min- 
ute. I  have  a  two-line  amendna^nt 
which  I  think  would  be  very  helpful]  to 
the  bin.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
will  allow  me.  and  whether  other  Sena- 
tors will  allow  me,  as  I  was  not  here.^  to 
send  it  to  the  desk  so  it  can  be  recelted 
and  be  at  the  desk.  It  relates  to  ihe 
matter  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [l^lr. 
Ketauvsk]  was  trying  to  amend. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sel|ia- 
tor  from  New  York  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent to  send  an  amendment  to  the  d^. 
Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  he^rs 
none,  and  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  printed  in  the  Rscc^. 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  38.  line  14,  Immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  tbe  following  new  sentence: 
"Nottilng  contained  in  this  secUon  shall  be 
construed  as  derogating  from  the  authority 
of  the  President  pxirsuant  to  section  201(a) 
(4)."  J 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  Ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  i|nd 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President]  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  does  the  divi- 
sion of  time  amount  to? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Twenty-cfne 
minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  srield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsch^]  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  be  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDEjjjT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  receive  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


i^. 


Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMERCIAL   COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  at- 
taches of  the  Senate  not  having  busi- 
ness on  the  floor  will  leave  the  Chamber. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  wUl  not  proceed 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  cloture  motion  that  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  at  1  o'clock.  I 
shall  do  so  because  I  believe,  on  the  basis 
of  what  happened  yesterday,  that  there 
is  no  purpose  to  use  time  for  the  objec- 
tive of  analyzing  and  acquainting  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  with  the  negative 
and  affirmative  sides  of  the  various  Issues 
that  have  been  placed  before  us.  On  the 
Gore-Lausche  amendment  prolonged  re- 
marks not  germane  to  the  immediate  is- 
sue were  delivered. 

In  my  judgment,  this  entire  proceeding 
has  turned  into  a  circus  of  delaying  tac- 
tics. It  is  fitting  for  a  carnival,  but 
inimical  to  the  rationality  and  dignity 
that  ought  to  prevail  in  the  UJ8.  Senate. 

No  explanation  can  be  given  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Ohio  as  a 
justification  of  the  delaying  tactics  and 
the  exhibition  that  has  taken  place  here 
in  the  past  3  weeks. 

The  Soviets  are  orbiting.  We  are  fili- 
bustering. All  arguments  that  are 
needed  on  these  Issues  have  been  made. 
I  believe  the  cloture  motion  ought  to  be 
adopted  and  the  Issues  brought  to  a  vote 
before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  myself  10  seconds. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
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the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 


WHEN  WILL  THE  WALL  FALL? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
prepared  a  statement  on  the  Berlin  wall 
for  delivery  yesterday.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

Statsicent  bt  Senatob  Allott 

More  than  ideology  separates  the  enslaved 
East  from  tbe  free  Weet.  More  than  the 
Iron  Curtain  reminds  us  of  the  difference 
which  on  one  side  encourages  slavery  and 
on  tbe  other  side  recognizes  the  dignity  of 
man  and  his  right  to  pursue  a  life  of  his 
own  choosing.  There  is  tangible  proof  of  the 
marked  demarcation,  and  its  presence  Is  a 
constant  reminder  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom  has  not 
ended.  Just  1  year  ago  today,  the  people 
of  Berlin  witnessed  a  barricade  being  erected 
and  this  barricade  is  today  a  symbol  of  tbe 
division  which  exists  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  On  August  13,  1961,  the  Berlin 
wall  was  erected  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
suffering  people  from  b^lnd  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. It  Is  a  barrier,  symbolic  of  the  con- 
trast in  ideology — it  stands  as  a  token  of  our 
uncertainty — It  marlcs  a  day  when,  by  falling 
to  act  swiftly  and  unerringly,  we  lost  a  bat- 
tle In  the  war  with  communism. 

No  viseful  purpose  Is  served  by  recalling 
the  anniversary,  unless  as  a  reminder  that 
the  cold  war  rages  on.  No  war,  either  cold 
or  hot,  is  won  without  succeeding  in  battles. 
It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  the  struggle, 
the  race  Is  not  only  to  the  iwlft,  but  to  the 
sure  and  to  the  constant.  If  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  marking  this  day, 
August  13,  it  can  only  be  as  a  reminder 
that  where  we  have  failed  once,  we  must  not 
do  so  again.  Where  we  have  faltered  upon 
an  occasion,  we  must  succeed  thereafter. 

The  Berlin  wall  is  much  more  than  a 
physical  barrier,  it  stands  as  a  constant 
reminder  that  freedom -loving  people  are  be- 
ing contained,  physically,  mentally,  and  spir- 
itually, against  their  will.  The  day  must 
come,  and  surely  it  will,  when  the  wall  wiU 
fall.  It  is  built  on  a  flimsy  foundation;  it 
stands  on  shaky  soil.  These  are  encourag- 
ing facts.  Nevertheless,  the  wall  will  not 
fall  of  its  own  accord.  It  wUl  only  be  re- 
moved as  the  blight  that  it  is,  when  the 
free  world  will,  as  a  man,  stand  together, 
unyielding,  in  the  face  of  the  Red  offensive. 

We  in  America  have  been  and  are  the 
leaders  in  this  struggle — not  so  much  by 
choice  as  through  circumstance.  Whatever 
the  reason,  we  bear  this  burden  and  must 
acquit  ourselves  accordingly.  Ours  is  the 
responsibility  to  assume  this  leadership  In 
a  meaningful  way  until  these  responsibUi- 
tles  have  been  discharged.  In  fulfilling 
them,  It  is  of  utmost  Impwrtance  that  we 
realize  that  firmness  is  the  one  act  which 
the  Russians  understand.  In  the  past  we 
have  not  displayed  this  firmness  to  the  ex- 
tent which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  our 
objective.  The  time  has  long  since  passed 
for  concessions — be  they  over  the  conference 
table — In  southeast  Asia  or  Geneva,  or  in 


any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  mlctakes 
should  be  Isehind  us,  and  with  a  display 
of  coiirage,  for  which  we  are  Justifiably 
proud,  find  the  way  to  laltlmate  freedom 
fCH-  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  will  continue  to  mark  the  13th  day 
of  August  as  long  as  the  wall  stands.  It 
will  not  crumble,  it  wUl  not  coUapse:  it  wlU 
not  decay  or  disintegrate.  It  must  be 
crushed;  it  must  be  crumbled;  it  must  be 
demolished  and  destroyed. 

In  the  inunortal  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  mm  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

It  is  our  duty  to  turn  the  Red  tide  and 
by  so  doing  make  a  lasting  peace  not  an 
objective,  but  a  reality. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
ajid  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.    YOUNG   of   North   Dakota.     Mr. 

President,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  long  delay  in  the  passage  of  House 
bill  11040  which  would  establish  a  com- 
mercial communications  satellite  system. 
This  bill  has  already  been  considered 
by  the  Senate  for  3  weelts,  and  even  now 
there  is  no  indication  as  to  when  final 
consideration  can  be  had.  With  the 
more  than  200  amendments  already 
filed,  the  debate  could  go  on  for  several 
weeks  more. 

It  Is  highly  important  that  legislation 
on  the  commercial  communications 
satellite  system  be  enacted  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  so  that  this  program  can 
get  underway.  Present  delays  are  char- 
acteristic of  many  previous  delays  which 
in  a  large  measure  are  responsible  for 
the  United  States  lagging  behind  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  space  program.  We  must 
get  going  on  this  program  at  once. 

House  bill  11040  represents  the  best 
thinking  of  the  vast  majority  of  people 
in  and  out  of  Government.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  offer  the  best  possiUe 
advancement  of  our  commercial  commu- 
nications satellite  system.  It  permits 
private  industir  to  work  with  the  Gtov- 
emment  in  this  tremendously  important 
field.  This  legislation  has  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
State  Department,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  passed  the  House  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  354  to  9. 

In  the  Senate  it  has  received  unusual 
scrutiny  and  examination.  It  has  been 
carefully  considered  and  improved  by  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  Democratic 


P(dicy  committee.  I  know  of  no  piece  of 
legislation  in  recent  years  which  has 
been  more  carefully  considered  or  more 
highly  recommended  than  House  bill 
11040. 

After  these  3  weeks  of  debate  in  op- 
position to  the  ftnTnt¥iiiTii«»^Monff  satel- 
lite bill,  I  have  only  received  three  com- 
munications from  North  Dakota  people 
in  opposition  to  it.  C^e  was  from  the 
local  Teamsters  Joint  Council  No.  82  of 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  one  from  a  resident  of 
Fargo;  and  the  other  from  a  farmer. 
It  has  not  been  opposed  by  the  biggest 
and  most  important  organizations  in 
North  Dakota  such  as  the  Greater  North 
Dakota  Association,  the  Farmers  Union, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  many  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  civic  or- 
ganizations. It  is  not  opposed,  so  far  as 
I  know,  by  the  North  Dakota  Federation 
of  Labor  which  includes  most  of  the 
North  Dakota  labor  unions;  and  it  is 
not  opposed  by  any  of  the  railway 
brotherhoods  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  President,  all  during  my  more 
than  17  years  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  I  have  never  voted  for  cloture. 
It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
somehow,  some  way,  legislative  prob- 
lems could  be  resolved  without  the  im- 
position of  cloture.  I  doubt  if  the  fail- 
ure to  invoke  cloture  has  prevented  the 
passage  of  any  necessary  legislation  all 
during  this  time.  Even  the  most  con- 
troversial legislation— that  Involving 
civil  rights — has  been  passed  several 
times  without  the  necessity  of  invoking 
cloture. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  differently  about 
the  present  situation.  There  is  no  great 
constitutional  issue  at  stake  in  this  de- 
bate. Indeed,  no  important  issue  is  in- 
volved so  far  as  I  can  see  except  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  small  mmority 
of  the  Senate  who,  as  I  understand  it, 
want  the  Gk)venmient  to  own,  operate, 
and  control  the  commercial  communi- 
cations satellite  system.  It  is  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  will  for  the  first  time 
vote  for  cloture;  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  last  time. 

I  yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
3rield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  not  proceed  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order.  Senators  desiring  to  converse 
will  please  retire  to  the  cloakrooms. 
Aides  in  the  Senate  whose  presence  is 
not  required  will  please  be  seated  or 
retire  from  the  Chamber.  The  time 
should  be  used  for  discussion. 

The  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  14  years  it  has  been  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  in  this 
body.  I  have  participated  in  some  of  Uie 
longest  debates  which  have  occurred,  in- 
cluding the  8  weeks'  debate  over  the  civil 
rights  bill  in  1960. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  if  there 
have  been  filibusters  in  this  body — and 
in  my  opinion  there  have  been — I  have 
been  a  part  of  them  during  the  past  14 
years  while  I  have  been  a  Senator,  along 
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With  other  8en«tora  who  have  deter- 
mined that  they  were  not  going  to  penult 
a  t>ed  bill  to  come  to  %  vote  beeanae  they 
thought  it  was  not  the  thing  which 
should  be  passed  through  thle  body. 

That  is  not  what  is  now  lu^ypening.  I 
have  sat  in  (m  inraetleally  every  meeting 
held  by  those  who  are  oppoeing  the  pend- 
ing bill.  We  are  oonvlneed  that  this  la 
a  horrible  bUl.  Uiat  this  is  a  bad  bin. 
which  should  be' defeated.  We  have  not 
determined  that  we  will  conduct  a  fili- 
buster. 

We  are  making  headway  against  the 
bin  Thfre  are  more  Senators  who  are 
<q>poeed  to  it  now  than  there  were  when 
we  started  debating  the  bill. 

When  we  started  debating  the  bill  we 
did  not  know  how  the  AFL-CIO  stood. 
Tills  organization  r^resents  the  great- 
est labor  group  in  America.  Now  we 
know  how  they  stand.  They  are  against 
the  bill,  and  they  have  notified  us  they 
are. 

We  did  not  know  how  former  Presl- 
dmt  Truman,  who  could  smell  a  bad 
monopoly  bill,  felt  about  this  bilL  We 
know  now  how  he  feels  about  it. 

We  have  been  making  our  case,  in  the 
effort  to  prove  that  here  we  are  dealing 
with  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
monopoly  which  has  ever  existed  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  that  this  is  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  make  the  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment a  mere  contractor,  in  some  in- 
stances, for  an  already  overpowerful 
monopoly. 

Some  remarks  were  made  on  the  floor 
to  the  effect  that  I  had  implied  that 
someone  had  improperly  tried  to  influ- 
ence me.  I  intended  no  such  implica- 
tion with  respect  to  anyone  with  whom 
I  discussed  the  bill,  nor  for  any  Sen- 
ator in  this  body.  I  do  say  that  the 
power  of  this  monopoly  is  so  enormous 
and  80  tremendous — ^that  it  reaches  into 
so  many  different  facets  of  American 
life — ^Uiat  I  suggested  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  we  should  inves- 
tigate the  various  ramifications,  includ- 
ing the  enormous  amoimt  of  money  that 
this  company  has  to  spend  for  advertis- 
ing, and  including  the  many  connections 
it  has  in  different  fields.  That  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  That  was  an  effort  to  show 
how  tremendous  and  powerful  this  mo- 
nopoly is. 

Before  we  give  more  power,  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  have  a  right  to  debate, 
to  see  what  should  be  done;  to  offer  our 
amendments  and  to  have  them  debated, 
and.  if  the  Senate  so  decides,  agreed  to. 

This  bill  has  been  before  the  Senate 
for  4  days — 4  dasrs.  No  one  has  any 
right  to  count  the  previous  occasions 
when  an  effort  has  been  made  to  call  the 
bill  up  or  to  discuss  it,  because  we  have 
never  counted  that  way  in  any  other  so- 
called  filibuster  of  the  past.  This  bill 
was  called  up  on  Friday  at  noon.  The 
Junior  SenatcMT  from  Louisiana  was  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  bin  on  Satinrday.  He 
had  Just  come  back  from  his  home  State, 
where  he  won  the  primary  election  by 
about  an  80  percent  vote.  He  told  Sen- 
ators that  they  need  not  even  come  to 
the  ChambCT  Saturday,  but  that  he 
wanted  to  make  a  speech  for  the  Rkcoro, 
if  nothing  else. 


On  Saturday  the  cloture  motion  t^as 
filed.  j 

lliere  have  been  only  4  dasrs  of  de- 
bate. Senators  would  not  do  that  lor 
the  NAACP.  Why  do  they  wish  to  do 
itfortheA.T.*T?  i 

This  is  a  matter  wliich  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  thorouglily  explored.  We 
ought  to  have  a  right  to  make  our  ct6e, 
exactly  as  the  case  has  been  made  'in 
the  past. 

I  say  to  my  southern  friends,  to  Xtpy 
southern  colleagues,  to  those  with  whi^m 
I  have  fought  against  others,  "Other 
Senators  have  protected  yoiir  righjts. 
We  are  looking  to  you  today.  Other 
Senators  have  voted,  when  it  was  Qot 
good  politics,  to  give  you  a  right  to  mijke 
your  case.  Tou  ought  to  give  us  a  right 
to  make  our  case." 

I  say  to  Senators.  "After  4  days  of 
debate  you  have  no  business  voting  ior 
a  cloture  motion." 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  A^es 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time?  || 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes.         '| 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President^  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdiokI. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  may  jwe 
have  order? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  May  we  have  ordjer. 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  that  we  shall  decide  today  is 
whether  or  not  we  have  had  a  full  sjnd 
complete  debate  on  this  subject.  Ba3ed 
upon  prior  filibusters,  it  seems  we  have 
not. 

Through  Saturday  this  Senate  t)as 
spent  a  total  of  12  days  on  this  bill.  On 
Jime  14,  June  25,  June  28,  and  Auguli  1 
it  was  before  the  Senate  for  5  minutesj  or 
less. 

At  the  end  of  Saturday  42  hours  ijnd 
15  minutes  had  been  spent  on  this  bilL. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  in  other  matters 
which  liave  been  sp>oken  to  at  length. 

On  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1960  the  ^- 
cussion  ran  for  37  days,  from  Februiiry 
15  to  AprU  11. 1960. 

On  the  tidelands  oil  bill  in  1953  the 
debate  extended  for  35  days,  from  April 
1  to  May  5.  1953. 

On  the  antilynching  bill  of  1938  ^e 
discussion  lasted  from  January  6  throt^gh 
February  21.  a  total  of  29  days. 

I  submit  that  there  has  not  been  ^ull 
discussion  of  the  bilL 

Second,  my  colleagues,  or  at  least  sotne 
of  them,  know  that  I  tried  to  obtain  the 
floor  2  weeks  ago.  I  was  scheduled  {  to 
make  a  long  speech  as  of  today.  Thl^  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the  flbor 
to  talk.  So  I  say  to  Senators  that  ihe 
motion  for  cloture  is  premature,  an^  I 
shall  vote  against  cloture. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  ViU 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  Ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yields  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Mlcliigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  and  other  Senators 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  bill, 
have  had  amendments  pending  and  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  tlie 
bill,  even  though  they  have  been  ready 
and  willing  to  speak  during  the  Umited 
time  that  the  bill  has  been  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  know  I  have  been 
ready,  and  I  believe  other  Senators  have 
l)een  ready,  too. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
not  feel  that  before  a  gag  rule  is  put 
upon  him.  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  iiimself? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  think  aU  Senators 
should  have  such  an  opportimity. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  tiis  time? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair 
will  direct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  ask 
staff  assistants,  unless  their  presence  is 
required,  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 
The  Senate  is  operating  under  limited 
time.  Senators  are  entitled  to  that  time, 
instead  of  yielding  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  staff  members  to  march  back 
and  forth. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose to  vote  for  cloture  today.  I  shall  do 
so  reluctantly.  During  the  debate  on  the 
so-called  literacy  test  bill  I  stated  ttiat  I 
felt  cloture  should  be  Invoked  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  I  pointed 
out  during  the  debate  at  that  time  that 
I  thought  the  literacy  test  situation  was 
one  of  the  exceptional  circumstances. 
However,  I  also  pointed  out  that  the  so- 
called  literacy  test  bill  was  not  a  true 
literacy  test  bill.  I  told  the  proponents 
of  that  bill  that  if  they  would  revamp 
the  bill  so  that  it  would  become  a  liter- 
acy test  bill,  and  nothing  else,  I  would 
vote  for  cloture.  Unfortunately,  they 
failed  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  I  did  not 
vote  for  cloture  at  that  time. 

The  situation  now  before  the  Senate 
is  different.  We  have  a  good  bill.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  bill  is  adequate.  It 
meets  the  approval  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  three  committees  of 
the  Senate;  and.  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  properly  aired  on 
both  sides.  Accordingly.  I  propose  to 
vote  for  cloture,  but  I  add  that  I  do  so 
reluctantly. 

In  this  connection,  there  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Evening  Star,  a 
timely  article  entitled  "Liberals  Peril 
Space  Project,"  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  William  S.  White.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Liberals  Pzxil  Spacs  Projktt 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  increasingly  savage  filibuster  against 
the  ailminlstratlon's  bipartisan  bill  to  give 
private  enterprise  a  large  and  proper  share 
in  our  space  communications  system  has  now 
re.ichiKl  the  point  of  r\ile  or  ruin  by  a  hand- 
ful of  professionally  liberal  Democratic  Sen- 
ators. 

Not  without  heavy  cost  to  orderly  gov- 
ernment auid  responsible  party  conduct  can 
the  President  longer  Ignore  what  has  become 
a  bitter  attack  of  rarely  exampled  reckless- 
ness upon  the  honor  and  Integrity  of  his 
whole  administration  from  within  bis  own 
party. 

And  an  even  deeper  challenge  is  posed,  too. 
This  Is  a  threat  to  the  whole  cooperative 
arrangement  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness on  which  every  single  phase  of  the 
national  space  effort  has  thiu  far  been  so 
patiently  built. 

Grant  what  the  leading  flUbusterers  really 
want — a  totally  nationalized  space  communl- 
catlor.3  system  from  which  private  business 
Is  excluded  in  any  owning  capacity — and  the 
whole  future  of  the  space  program  is  un- 
arguably  cast  into  a  mold  of  massive  state 
socialism.  What  then?  Can  bureaucracy  and 
liberal  slogans  build  the  great  machines 
through  which  man  will  talk  to  man  in 
endl«»  space?  If  private  companies  are 
not  t)  be  trusted  In  the  Infinite  outer  air, 
shouM  private  companies  continue  to  own 
our  radio  and  television  and  telegraph  on 
earth  ? 

Par  from  placating  them,  however,  every 
concession  made  to  such  men  as  Senator 
MoKsi:  and  Senator  E^stks  Kefauvxk,  of  Ten- 
nessee, has  led  only  to  more  and  more  de- 
mands and  more  and  more  violent  accusa- 
tions. Senator  Ketauves.  for  example,  now 
proce?ds  to  the  incredible  charge  that  this 
bill  li  "the  most  gigantic  giveaway  In  the 
history  of  this  country." 

If  this  is  so.  the  President,  his  Cabinet  and 
immense  majorities  in  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress are  prepared  to  defraud  the  country  as 
It  has  never  been  defrauded  before.  By  a 
ratio  of  more  than  35  to  l  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  already  sealed  the  fraud. 
For  It  has  passed  the  bill  by  354  to  9;  the 
Senate  long  has  been  ready  to  approve  it 
overvhelmlngly,  too.  If  only  the  flUbusterers 
would  allow  a  vote. 

If  the  President  does  not  now  denounce 
and  destroy  this  almost  hysterical  thrust  at 
the  heart  of  capitalistic  democracy  he  will 
have  surrendered  to  a  small  coalition  of 
shouting  demagogs  and  good  but  deluded 
men  who  are  still  Populists  at  heart  in  a 
world  where  popuUsim  has  l)een  dead  for  lialf 
a  lifetime. 

Moreover,  he  will  have  let  himself  down 
and  Ills  principal  Cabinet  officers — Including 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  and  Secre- 
t.try  of  State  Dean  Rusk — as  well.  And  he 
will  have  run  away  from  that  high  noon 
showdown  which  sooner  or  later  he  must  at 
any  rate  face  with  the  leftwlng  of  his  party: 
Win  this  administration  finally  submit  to 
these  Irresponslbles  on  the  left,  or  will  It 
stand  at  last  and  fight  them  to  the  end 
and  t.hus  maintain  its  due  authority  and  re- 
sponfilblUty? 

The  question  Is  genuine,  not  rhetorical. 
For  every  day  the  Irresponslbles  are  throwing 
away  congressional  seats  to  the  Republicans 
in  the  elections  of  this  fall.  They  can  throw 
away  the  President's  seat,  too,  In  the  elections 
of  1964. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire 
imder  the  rule,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore].  If  he  does  not  use  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.  I  shall  then  yield 
to  some  other  Senator. 

I  have  asked  a  member  of  the  poUcy 
committee  staff  to  prepare  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  time  devoted  to  congressional 
hearings  and  debate  on  the  communica- 
tions satellite  bill. 

There  were  11  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, resulting  in  710  pages  of  testimony 
and  related  material.  The  committee 
reported  the  bill  favorably  with  a  vote 
of  19  to  0  in  executive  session. 

In  the  House  of  Representetives.  there 
were  2  days  debate  on  the  bill,  occupying 
50  pages  of  the  Record. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
the  Senate  there  were  6  days  of  hearings, 
resulting  in  473  pages  of  testimony  and 
related  material. 

There  were  7  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Sen- 
ate, resulting  in  413  pages  of  testimony 
and  related  material. 

There  were  9  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, resulting  in  757  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  related  materisil. 

There  were  4  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  resulting  in  456  pages  of  tes- 
timony and  related  material. 

There  were  8  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly,  of  the  Sen- 
ate, resulting  in  755  pages  of  testimony 
and  related  material. 

There  was  1  day  of  consideration  of 
the  bill,  with  other  bills,  before  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  were  16  days  of  debate  on  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  resulting  in  approxi- 
mately 500  pages  of  debate. 

Totaling  those  figures,  there  were  five 
committees  in  the  Senate  alone,  plus  the 
policy  committee ;  34  days  of  hearings  in 
the  Senate  alone;  16  days  of  debate  in 
the  Senate,  resulting  in  approximately 
3,000  pages  of  testimony  and  related  ma- 
terial in  the  Senate  alone,  and  500  pages 
of  debate  in  the  Senate  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  to  which  I 
have  referred,  which  was  prepared  for 
me  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Teasdale,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  policy  committee  staflf,  be 
printed  at  this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

August  14,  1962. 
To:  Senator  Manstield. 
Prom:  Kenneth  Teasdale. 
Subject:  Time     devoted     to     congressional 
hearings  and  debate  on  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act. 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives:   11   days   of  hearings  on  July 


25,  26.  27.  28.  1961,  and  March  13.  14.  16.  16, 
20,  2i,  22,  1062;  710  pages  of  testimony  and 
related  material.  In  1962  comxnltt«e  voted 
to  report  bill  favorably  19-0  in  executive 
session. 

Debate  on  bill  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 2  days  of  debate,  on  May  2  and  S. 
1962;  50  pages  of  debate. 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  UJ3.  Senate:  2 
days  of  hearings,  on  Pebrtiary  27  and  28, 
1962;  473  pages  of  testimony  and  related 
material . 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, U.S.  Senate:  7  days  of  hearings,  on 
April  10.  11.  12.  13.  16.  24.  and  26.  1962;  413 
pages  of  testimony  and  related  nuterial. 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  U.S.  Senate:  9  days 
of  hearings,  on  March  29,  SO.  and  April  4.  5.  6, 
10.  11.  12.  and  17,  1962;  757  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  related  matert&l. 

Hearings  before  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, U.S.  Senate:  4  days  of  bearings,  on 
August  3,  6,  7,  and  8,  1962:  456  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  related  material. 

Hearing  before  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly,  VJi. 
Senate:  8  days  of  hearings,  on  August  2.  3, 
4.  9.  1961:  755  pages  of  testimony  and  re- 
lated material. 

Democratic  policy  conunlttee,  X3S.  Senate : 
1  day  of  consideration. 

Debate  on  bill  in  U.S.  Senate:  16  days  of 
debate,  on  June  14,  15,  18,  19,  20,  21,  July  25, 

26.  27,  28,  80,  81.  August  1.  10.  11.  13.  1962; 
approximately  600  pages  of  debate. 

Totals:  5  committees  in  the  Senate  alone 
(plus  policy  committee) ;  34  days  of  hearings 
In  the  Senate  alone;  16  days  of  debate  In  the 
Senate;  approximately  3,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  related  material  in  the  Senate 
alone;  500  pages  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
alone. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  27  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter, 
dated  June  30,  1962,  from  Mr.  J.  A. 
Beime.  president  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  which  is  the 
union  most  directly  concerned  with  the 
bill  before  the  Senate.  I  read  the  letter 
in  part: 

I  think  I  really  need  not  remind  you  that 
our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
communications  indxistry  are  making  their 
Judgment  on  the  basis  of  experience.  They 
know  their  industry.  They  know  where  the 
money  came  from  that  went  into  the  build- 
ing of  the  system  that  is  ready  to  be 
launched  now.  Not  once  was  the  word 
"giveaway"  mentioned  in  the  convention 
where  the  workers  themselves  were  debating 
their  own  future,  in  the  only  industry  they 
know. 

Not  once  was  the  satellite  system  referred 
to  as  another  TVA.  Our  people  are  solidly 
behind  the  TVA  idea  because  they  under- 
stand It  for  what  it  is — a  magnificent  ex- 
periment conducted  by  Government  because 
there  was  no  other  way  to  accomplish  what 
TVA  does.  Communications  satellites,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  only  possible 
through  private  enterprise,  private  initia- 
tive, but  will  actually  be  operating  sooner 
If  private  Industry  Is  permitted  to  go  ahead 
now. 

It  is  our  belief  that  America  badly  needs 
a  functioning  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem now,  and,  as  a  final  resolTe.  our  dele- 
gates urged  prompt  enactment  of  a  law  so 
that  the  circuits  will  soon  be  busy  bring- 
ing people  around  the  globe  closer  together. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.   A.   Beixnx. 

Prestdtnt. 

Also,  at  that  same  time  I  had  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Nicholas 
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deB.  WmtmmhmBh,  Dqmty  AttorDey  Oen* 
erml.  ODdear  date  of  July  17.  wblcli^I  quote 
inpiut: 

Tta«  Dspartmant  of  Jostlee  !•  anttrelj  aat* 
IslUd  ttet  tUB  oorponttoa  Is  tha  bMt  an- 
•wer  w  eaa  darin  to  a  vaallatie  cooparatton 
ot  private  Industry  aad  tba  Oovanuneat  In  a 
progzmm  ot  nattcwuil  and  Intamattonal 
algnlfleanee.  If  tlUa  latMatlon  la  not  pawwrt 
at  thia  aaaslon  tha  poaitblUty  of  a  craatiTa 
aolutlon  will  ba  aerloualy  Jaopardlaed  for  tha 
raaaona  azpreaaad  abora.  Ironically.  In  ▼law 
ctf  tb»  azsumant  tamOm  by  tlwa  In  opposi- 
tion— 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  the  following 
statement— 

th«  poaalblU^  of  •  syatem  owned  and  oper- 
ated eKCIualvely  by  ezlattng  carrlets  would  ba 
greatly  anbanced. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  a  memoran- 
dum was  distributed  to  all  Senators  by 
the  oppoaition  to  nn.  11040  which 
stated  that  the  lUlng  of  a  cloture  peti- 
tion by  the  leadership  last  Saturday  was 
"unwarranted  and  unfair." 

In  support  of  this  statement,  several 
points  are  made  in  the  memorandum 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss.  I  do  this 
because  I  believe  the  Senate  should  have 
the  facts  before  making  the  important 
decision  which  it  is  about  to  mske. 

Point  No.  1  of  the  memorandum  reads: 

1.  Though  HJt.  11040  was  first  called  up 
nearly  a  montha  ago.  tbara  have  bean  only 
a  few  daya  of  fuu  debate.  Continuity  has 
been  eomplately  loat  by  the  opponents. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  floor 
debate  on  the  bill  has  been  ccmducted 
during  16  days.  The  number  of  pages  of 
the  CoHGBxssiONAi.  Ricou)  actually  de- 
voted to  the  bill  totals  approximately  500 
for  the  Senate  alone.  From  either  point 
of  view— days  in  which  the  bill  was  dis- 
cussed, or  volume  of  remarks  addressed 
to  it— the  bill  has  received  more  ex- 
haustive consideration  than  any  other 
bin  m  the  87th  Congress. 

The  memorandum  makes  as  its  second, 
third,  and  fourth  points: 

3.  On  June  21.  we  had  the  manpower  (and 
womanpower)  to  block  vital  emergency  bills 
by  extended  debate.  At  the  requeat  of  the 
leadership,  we  refrained  from  ao  doing. 

3.  On  July  23.  we  aooeded  to  a  unanlmoua- 
oonsent  request  by  Senator  IIamsfikld  that 
the  Finance  Committee  be  pennltted  to  sit 
tor  tha  entire  remainder  of  the  aeaalon, 
thereby  eliminating  any  Interference  with 
progress  on  the  tax.  tariff,  and  other  vital 
measures  in  the  President's  program. 

4.  On  July  27,  we  acceded  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  requeat  by  Senators  Hompbbxt  and 
Hatdbm  to  take  up  and  pasa  a  Senate  resolu- 
iioa  extending  aU  Federal  appropriations 
untU  August  31.  1062. 

These  contentions.  iSr.  President,  are 
all  entirely  accurate.  In  substance,  Mr. 
President,  the  contentions  hold  that  the 
opponents  did  not  use  their  individual 
rights  tmder  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to 
reduce  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  chaos,  and  to  make  a  mockery 
of  a  major  segment  of  the  President's  fis- 
cal and  intomational  policies.  Had  they 
sought  to  do  so,  there  would  have  been 
little  in  the  Senate  rules  to  stop  them  ex- 
cept an  earlier  invocatton  of  rule  inrn 
which  the  leadership  is  now  suggesting 
that  the  Senate  apply.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  in  this  connection  the  opposi- 
tion ezerclaed  the  self-restraint  and  the 
cooperation  which  is  essential  if  the  Sen- 
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ate  is  to  discharge  its   constitutiol^ 
functions  in  an  orderly  fashion.  1 

The  memorandum  conUnues:  I 

ft.  On  August  1,  we  acceded  to  a  una^l- 
moiis-consent  request  by  the  majority  lei^jer 
that  HJL  11040  be  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  even  though  tha  tft^e 
allotted  was  far  too  short. 

Mr.  President,  this  referral  was  pi 
posed  by  the  leadership  mainly  to  mi 
the  objections  of  the  opponents  of 
bill.  The  measure  had  already  been 
subject  of  hearings  before  four  comi 
tees  of  the  Senate.  The  Foreign  Rel^ 
tions  Committee  made  it  five  Senate  cc^ 
mittees — the  hearings  of  which  produced 
a  total  of  approximately  3,000  printed 
pages  of  testimony  and  related  matter  in 
34  days  of  hearings.  It  was  the  ot>- 
ponents  who  advocated  the  need  for  fur- 
ther committee  consideration  and  apt 
the  leadership.  The  fact  is  that  the 
request  for  referral  was  undertaken  ty 
the  leadership  in  an  effort  to  extend  a 
courtesy  to  those  Senators  who  felt  thkt 
foreign  relations  questions  should  be  re- 
examined. The  memorandxmi  points  out 
in  this  connection  that  the  opponents  bf 
the  bill  also  agreed  that  it  would  become 
the  pending  business  upon  being  rb- 
ported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  August  10. 

This  agreement  was  in  exchange  fbr 
the  referral  of  the  bill  to  the  Porekn 
Relations  Committee  and  represented!  I 
believe,  an  honorable  compromise.  It 
was  a  compromise,  again,  made  necejs- 
sary  by  the  rules  which  permit  a  delliy 
of  days,  if  not  weeks,  on  the  simple  qute- 
tion  of  whether  to  take  up  a  bill,  let 
alone  get  at  its  sul>stance. 

Paragraph  7  of  the  memorandiun 
states: 

7.  On  the  evening  of  July  27,  Senator  Tam- 
BOBonoH  deferred  to  the  promise  Senator 
HuMpaarr  had  made  that  there  would  pe 
no  live  quonun  calls,  despite  the  fact  that 
such  a  call  might  well  have  found  an  ad- 
joiimment. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  27.  Senator 
Yarborough  did  defer  to  a  request  thftt 
no  live  quorum  be  called  late  that  eve- 
ning and  the  leadership  appreciattd 
this  routine  courtesy.  However,  a  nujti- 
ber  of  live  quorums  have  been  requested 
during  the  covu-se  of  debate  on  the  bljl. 
On  Saturday.  July  28,  the  Senate  spept 
more  than  10  hours  in  securing  two 
quorums.  A  niunber  of  those  opposlffig 
the  bill  did  not  respond  to  the  quonipi 
calls.  Those  resisting  the  bill  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  against  it  throudn- 
out  that  day — an  opportunity  they  djd 
not  avail  themselves  of. 

The  memorandum  next  mentions  .In 
paragraph  8:  {V 

8.  We  refrained  throughout  the  deb«^ 
from  exercising  many  of  the  rights  gusr- 
anteed  \ib  by  the  Senate  rules,  with  ttie 
exception  of  a  single  requeat  that  the  Jowr- 
nal  be  read,  and  this  after  the  majortlty 
leader  used  the  admittedly  unusual  proce- 
dure of  trying  to  bring  up  a  major  bill 
during  the  morning  hoxu. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  those 
opposing  the  bill  have,  during  the  period 
of  its  consideration  on  the  floor,  denied 
committees  the  opportunity  to  meet; 
resisted  for  several  days  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  bill;  and  devoted  2  days  to 
amendments  to  the  Journal.    Some  hate 
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discussed  nongermane  matters  at  great 
length. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  they 
could  have  gone  further,  that  they  would 
have  been  entirely  within  their  rights 
in  going  further.  The  Senate.  I  am  sure, 
is  grateful  for  the  restraint  which  they 
Imve  exercised. 

Paragraph  9  of  the  memorandum 
reads: 

9.  We  allowed  gaps  in  debate  from  June 
21  to  July  27  and  from  August  1  to  August 
10  whlcb  completely  destroyed  the  continuity 
of  oiiT  attempt  to  put  our  case  before  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  those  opposing  the  bill 
did  "allow  gaps"  of  several  days  in  de- 
bating it,  the  longest  of  which  was  for 
the  consideration  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  which  they  had  sought 
themselves.  In  addlt.on,  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  further  gap — until  the  88th 
Congress  convenes  or  even  beyond — be 
permitted  before  the  bill  is  read  the 
third  time  and  passed.  The  opposition 
to  the  bill,  far  from  urging  that  there  be 
no  "gaps"  in  debate,  has  in  fact,  sug- 
gested that  the  debate  be  terminated  by 
withdrawing  the  bill  from  any  further 
consideration. 

The  memo  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
have  been  "unprecedented  Saturday  ses- 
sions," and  sessions  "beginning  early  in 
the  morning  and  ending  late  at  night." 
In  the  first  place,  Saturday  sessions  are 
not  unprecedented  during  this  session  al- 
though the  leadership  has  done  its  best 
to  keep  them  to  a  minimum.  Moreover, 
Senators  who  have  served  In  prior  Con- 
gresses will  remember  precedents  for  Sat- 
urday sessions  in  July  and  August,  par- 
ticularly during  election  years,  as  well  as 
sessions  commencing  in  the  morning  and 
extending  to  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night,  or, 
indeed,  all  through  the  night. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Senate  circus  op- 
eration which  the  leadership  has  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  avoid.  And.  may  I  say. 
it  hurts,  it  hurts  deeply,  after  these  ef- 
forts, to  hear  the  unwarranted  charge 
that  Members  have  been  pushed  toto 
unprecedented  sessions,  that  they  have 
been  subject  to  a  trial  by  endurance  and 
inconvenience. 

If  the  introduction  of  a  cloture  peti- 
tion, after  this  extended  period  of  de- 
bate, is  unwarranted  and  unfair,  I  do 
not  know  what  is  fair  imder  the  Senate 
rules.  The  leadership  does  not  beUeve 
it  has  dealt  unfairly  with  the  Members 
opposing  the  bill;  it  has.  on  the  contrary 
steadfastly  resisted  the  urgent  request 
of  many  other  Senators  that,  consider- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  congressional 
session,  the  importance  of  this  bill,  and 
the  heavy  backlog  of  other  legislation 
still  to  be  considered,  round-the-clock 
sessions  be  held  until  the  bill  could  be 
brought  to  a  final  disposition.  The 
leadership  does  not  believe  such  sessions 
are  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  ac- 
tion on  the  bill.  It  believes  that  Mem- 
bers have  been  treated  fairly;  that  the 
bill  has  been  amply  considered  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  fioor;  and  that  it 
is  now  time  to  vote.  The  leadership 
would  have  preferred  a  unsmimous- 
consent  agreement  limiting  debate  on 
the  bill  to  the  restrictions  of  debate 
under  cloture  which  would  have  allowed 
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ample  time  for  a  final  consideration  of 
the  measure.  It  requested  that  consent. 
It  was  not  forthcoming.  Consequently, 
the  leadership  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  offer  a  cloture  motion. 

That  mo' ion  is  now  to  be  decided. 
The  iisue  is  clear  cut:  Are  two-thirds 
of  tl.e  Senators  determined  that  a  de- 
cision shall  be  made,  one  way  or  the 
othei?  Are  the  Senate  rules  a  two-way 
propoi^ition  or  a  one-way  street,  a  street 
that  cin  be  blocked  to  aU  the  legislative 
traffli:  of  the  Nation,  by  a  small  minor- 
ity ('f  Senators  if  they  are  healthy 
enouijli  and  determined  enough.  Much 
has  t«en  said  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  much  has  been  said  of  the  rights  of 
the  minority  to  extensive  debate  under 
those  rules.  I  believe  in  those  rights. 
But  T  also  believe  in  the  higher  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  fulfill 
its   constitutional   legislative   functions. 

Rule  XXII  is  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  Entitled  to  the  same  respect  as  other 
rules  for  it  signifies  a  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  that  at  some  point, 
there  must  be  an  end.  When  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  as  courageous,  as 
hone;>t,  and  as  unshakable  In  their  con- 
victicns  as  have  been  the  men  on  both 
sides  of  this  question,  sometimes  no 
other  course  is  possible  under  the  Senate 
rules  except  an  interminable  delay  if  not 
a  default  in  the  constitutional  responsl- 
bilities  of  this  body  or  the  application  of 
rule  XXn.  The  leadership  believes  the 
Senate  is  now  at  such  a  point. 

The  bill  that  we  are  considering  has 
recei\'ed  far  more  of  the  time,  attention, 
and  energy  of  the  Senate  than  has  any 
bill  in  the  87  th  Congress.  These  pro- 
ceedings have  culminated  In  16  days  of 
debate  on  the  Senate  fioor.  Almost  all 
committee  activity  except  that  of  the 
Finaiice  and  Appropriations  Committees 
have  come  to  a  standstill.  The  legisla- 
tive iirocess  has  slowed  to  a  halt.  The 
President  spoke  last  night  of  the  legisla- 
tive needs  of  the  Nation — of  the  need  for 
action  to  begin  to  meet  the  great  social 
and  e.:onomic  Issues  of  the  day.  Will  the 
Senate  continue  to  dawdle?  To  decide 
for  cloture  is  to  decide  honorably  and 
reasonably  to  settle  this  issue  one  way 
or  another  and  get  on  with  the  business 
of  the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 

The  leadership  has  placed  the  question 
before  the  Senate.  Now  the  Senate  it- 
self will  decide.  It  is  my  firm  beUef  the 
Senate  owes  the  coimtry  a  decision. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
tliC  S(jnator  from  Montana  has  expired. 
All  time  on  his  side  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  14  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  suffer  no  pangs  of  conscience  in 
voting  against  cloture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  will  suspend  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order.  The  occupants  of  the 
galleries  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
cease  conversation.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  may  proceed. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Thia  will  represent 
for  me  no  deviation  in  attitude  or  ac- 
tion. Almost  uniformly,  during  my  brief 
service  in  the  Senate,  I  have  voted 
against  cloture.  It  is  true  that  my  pre- 
vious votes  have  been  on  the  subject  of 
civil  rights,  and  for  this  I  have  been  in 
some  quarters  branded  a  vicious  reac- 
tionary, and,  worse,  I  have  been  called 
anti -Negro  and  antihumanitarian,  and 
anti  a  good  many  other  things. 

However,  I  voted  as  I  did  out  of  a  very 
deep  conviction  that  there  ought  to  be 
one  parliamentary  body  in  the  world 
where  there  might  be  the  right  of  unlim- 
ited discussion;  and  that  also  is  a  reason 
why  I  voted  in  the  previous  Congress 
against  a  move  to  permit  cloture  by 
fewer  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting. 

This  right  for  free  and  imlimited  de- 
bate I  have  long  held  to  be  vital  to  the 
protection  of  a  minority  in  Congress,  and 
the  coimtry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Tliat  fact  is  too 
frequently  forgotten  today,  when  it  is 
said  that  prolonged  debate  is  desired 
only  to  stop  civil  rights  legislation. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
This  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  bulwark 
of  freedom.  I  hope  that  cloture  will  not 
be  imposed  upon  this  body  for  the  first 
time  in  35  years. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  m  order. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  cloture,  for  two  reasons : 

First,  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  app>earance  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore]  and  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KerrI,  have  not  really  pre- 
sented their  case  and  have  not  permitted 
us  to  ask  sufficient  questions  about  the 
technique,  the  methods,  or  the  corpora- 
tion which  may  control  this  venture,  or 
about  other  related  matters. 

Second,  after  15  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  tired  of  the  one-sided 
application  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  use  of  rule  XXII  and  other  de-f 
vices  by  the  opponents  of  civil  rights  leg-j 
islation.  and  also  of  what  we  regard  as 
progressive  legislation,  to  defeat  those 
measures  by  interminable  debate  and 
other  delaying  tactics. 

While  such  tactics  are  conducted  and 
legitimized.  I  do  not  wish  to  disarm  those 
who  favor  progressive  legislation.  I  be- 
Ueve in  mutual  disarmament — both  in- 
ternational and  national — but  I  do  not 
beUeve  in  unilateral  disarmament,  and 
I  do  not  believe  in  taking  away  from  con- 
scientious Senators  the  one  weapon  they 
have  left. 

The  Senate  should  proceed  in  January 
to  change  the  rules;  but  while  the  rules 
exist.  I  shall  not  strip  their  protection 
from  those  who  are  fi^rhting  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  defense  of  the 
American  people.     The  Senators  from 


Oregon  and  Tennessee  and  their  asso- 
ciates have  the  right  to  carry  their  side- 
arms  into  battle  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
their  opponents  are  so  hea^  armed. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  presente  us  with 
many  problems.  I  have  prepared  a 
speech  which  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  op- 
iwrtunity  to  make.  I  have  not  had  the 
(^portunlty  up  to  this  time.  Therefore. 
I,  too,  will  vote  against  the  motion  for 
cloture. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
3deld  2  minutes  to  the  disttngidshed 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset.  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  I  do  not  Join  in  the  criticism  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  or  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  or  many  other 
able  Senators,  who  have  given  weeks  of 
their  time  to  the  consideration  of  this 
complex  bill.  What  I  am  ^seciflcally 
interested  in  is  the  debates  which  took 
place  yesterday  on  two  important  issues. 
One  had  to  do  with  the  vesting  in  the 
President  of  more  control  of  interna- 
tional relations.  This  subject,  which 
was  germane  to  the  bill,  was  intelligently 
debated,  but  the  proposal  was  defeated. 

The  second  issue  was  the  question  of 
how  much  authority  should  be  vested  in 
the  President  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence between  possible  systems,  that  is, 
either  the  low  orbital  system  or  the  high 
orbital  system.  Those  were  intelligent 
debates;  there  was  no  filibustering  on 
those  questions  at  all. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  steting  that 
the  business  which  would  be  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  should  cloture  be  re- 
jected, would  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant amendments  to  the  entire  bill,  and 
on  that  question  I  am  sure  we  would  have 
one  of  the  finest  debates.  That  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  vital  question 
whether  the  power  of  NASA  should  be 
enlarged.  To  do  what?  To  lease  as 
contract  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  With 
whom?  Of  course,  in  all  probability 
they  would  negotiate  with  the  telephone 
company  and  other  communication  car- 
riers. I  do  not  beUeve  the  majority 
leader  or  the  President  or  anyone  else 
wishes  to  initiate  a  giveaway  program, 
and  I  do  not  so  charge.  But  I  do  say 
that  the  motion  for  cloture  at  this  time 
is  premature.  I  say  that  the  debate  up 
until  this  point  has  not  been  of  sufficient 
duration.  Yet  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  America  it  is  proposed  to 
grant  great  power  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion in  a  new  field  of  science  which  is  in 
its  infancy.  This  is  a  proper  subject  for 
debate,  not  a  fiUbuster.  I  beUeve  the 
issue  should  be  thoroughly  probed. 
Searching  questions  should  be  asked  and 
answered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  if  I  have  correctly  stated 
tiiat  his  amendment  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 
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Mr.  IfORSE.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  001  feci  statement. 

Ifr.  CARROLZi.  Mr.  President,  under 
thoae  eonditkaM,  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  the  motion  for  cloture.  Ijet  me 
suggest  that  if  the  motion  should  fail, 
and  If  I  ccnrectly  read  the  press  reports, 
the  majority  leader — and  he  is  my 
friend — ^within  his  rights 

The  VICE  PRESIDESNT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL,    lilr.  President,  may 

1  have  another  minute? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
srleld  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  majority  leader 
can  immediately  file  another  petition  for 
cloture.    The  Senate  will  vote  again  in 

2  or  3  days.  I  believe  the  majority  lead- 
er has  stated  to  the  press  that  if  that 
motion  did  not  then  prevail,  he  would 
then  move  to  set  the  present  bill  aside 
and  have  the  Senate  move  on  to  the 
consideration  of  other  important  busi- 
ness. In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  great 
immediate  emergency  to  enact  a  com- 
munications satellite  bill.  That  is  the 
opinion  of  other  Senators  and  American 
leaders  who  have  studied  this  subject 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  jvm- 
lor  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NfiUBERGER.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  suspend  her  remarks 
until  the  Senate  Is  in  order  and  the 
marching  around  the  Chamber  stops. 
The  Chair  is  unable  to  understand  why 
Senators  need  so  many  aides  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Oresron  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  natural  for  both  sides  to  defend  the 
positions  which  they  have  taken  on  the 
bill.  Much  has  been  said  during  the 
short  time  remaining  to  us  about  pro- 
cedure. I  should  like  to  express  my  opin- 
ion and  my  thoughts  and  the  reason 
why  I  have  taken  the  stand  I  have. 

The  big  advertisement  on  the  back 
page  of  the  first  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  reads: 

A.T.  &  T.  •  •  •  Is.  by  far,  the  world's  big- 
gest business.  Without  It,  we  could  not  call 
home  •  •  •  or  0ght  a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  a  private 
corporation  to  have  this  hold  upon  me. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  luianlmous  consent  to  submit  two 
amendments  and  have  them  printed  as  if 
read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and  the  amendments 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  page  25.  line  16.  Insert  the  following: 
"and  conduct  any  negotiations  affecting  the 
corporation  or  the  communications  satellite 
lystem  with  such  goremments,  entitles,  or 
bodies  when  In  bis  Judgment  the  foreign 
policy  or  natlcmal  Interest  of  the  United 
States  requires." 


Beginning  with  line  3,  page  38,  strike  i6ut 
aU  to  and  including  line  14.  page  SB,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:         ^ 

"VOaSION    MSOOTIATIONS 

"Ssc.  40a.  The  corporation  shall  not  eliiter 
into  negotiations  with  any  International 
agency,  foreign  government,  or  entity  with- 
out a  prior  notification  to  the  President,  Who 
wlU  conduct  or  supervise  such  negotiations. 
All  agreements  and  arrangements  with  ^y 
such  agency,  government,  or  entity  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President." 

On  page  31,  beginning  with  line  16.  stttke 
out  everything  through  "corporation."  0n 
line  6,  page  32,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ^he 
following : 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  hlive 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  individttals 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  selected  annually  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  servsias 
chairman.  Five  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Uiilted 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consenrf  of 
the  Senate,  effective  the  date  on  which  the 
other  members  are  elected,  and  for  term^  of 
five  years  or  until  their  successors  have  b^en 
appointed  and  qualified,  except  that  the  first 
five  members  of  the  board  so  appointed  atiall 
continue  In  office  for  terms  of  one.  two,  tlx^ee, 
four,  and  five  years,  respectively,  and  any 
member  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  tern  of 
the  director  whom  he  succeeds.  Five  mittn- 
bers  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  those  stockholders  who  are  communica- 
tions common  carriers  and  five  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  other  stockholder  of 
the  corporation." 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  ttnd 
treated  as  read.  [T 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  qb- 
jectlon.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  ametfd- 
ment  will  be  received  and  printed,  stid 
Will  lie  on  the  table;  and  the  amend- 
ment Will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clatise 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Sp»ce 
Communications  Act'. 

"TTTLK   I DECI.AXA'nON    OF    POLICT    AND 

DsrurrnoNs 
"Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 

"SBC.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  establish.  In  conjunction  and  in 
cooperation  with  other  countries,  as  Ex- 
peditiously as  practicable  a  commercial  co|ii- 
munlcatlons  satellite  system,  as  part  of  an 
improved  global  communications  netwctk, 
which  will  be  responsive  to  public  needs  said 
national  objectives,  which  will  serve  the 
communication  needs  of  the  United  Stages 
and  other  countries,  and  which  will  con- 
tribute to  world  peace  and  understanding. 

"(b)  The  new  and  expanded  space  copi- 
munlcatlons  services  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able as  promptly  as  possible  and  are  to  be 
extended  to  provide  global  coverage  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  In  effectuatltoig 
this  program,  care  and  attention  will  be  di- 
rected toward  providing  such  services  to 
economically  less  developed  countries  stid 
areas  as  well  as  those  more  highly  develop^, 
toward  efficient  and  economical  use  of  tjhe 
electromagnetic  frequency  spectrum,  and 
toward  the  reflection  of  the  benefits  of  wis 
new  technology  In  both  quality  of  services 
and  charges  for  such  services. 

"(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  this  develop- 
ment. United  States  participation  in  Che 
global  system  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Space  Communications  Conunission  Es- 


tablished by  this  Act.  It  is  the  intent  of  tbe 
Congress  that  such  Commission,  acting  in 
cooperation  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  under  poUdea 
approved  by  the  President,  shaU  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  rendition  of  space  communi- 
cation service,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
operation  of  such  facilities  by  authorized 
communications  carriers.  It  Is  further  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  such  operation 
shall  be  conducted  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions effective  to  Insure  nondiscriminatory 
access  to  such  facilities  and  the  rendition  of 
effective  and  economical  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  requirements  and  to  the 
public. 

"(d)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
Insofar  as  practicable  the  communications 
satellite  system  shall  be  used  for  domestic 
as  well  as  for  international  communication 
service.  It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  preclude  the  creation  of  additional 
communications  satellite  systems  which  may 
be  required  for  communications  needa 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
"(1)  the  term  'communications  satellite 
system'  means  a  system  of  conununlcatlons 
satellites  in  space  whose  pxirpose  Is  to  re- 
lay telecommunication  information  between 
satellite  terminal  stations,  including  com- 
munications satellites,  satellite  terminal 
stations,  and  associated  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities required  for  launching,  tracking, 
guiding,  controlling,  conmiandlng,  and  uti- 
lizing communications  satellites  for  space 
communications  purposes; 

"(2)  the  term  'satellite  terminal  station' 
means  a  complex  of  conununication  equip- 
ment located  on  the  earth's  surface,  opera- 
tionally connected  with  one  or  more  ter- 
restrial communication  systems,  which  Is 
capable  of  transmitting  telecommunications 
to  or  receiving  telecommunications  from  s 
communications  satellite  system. 

"(3)  the  term  'communications  satellite' 
means  an  earth  satellite  which  is  intention- 
ally used  to  relay  telecommunications 
information; 

"(4)  the  term  'associated  equipment  and 
facilities'  means  all  facilities  (other  than 
satellite  terminal  stations  and  communica- 
tions satellites)  required  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  establishing  and  operating  a 
communications  satellite  system,  whether 
for  administration  and  management,  for  re- 
search and  development,  or  for  direct  sup- 
port of  the  space  operations  incident  to  the 
rendition  of  space  communications  service; 

"(5)  the  term  'sp>ace  conununlcatlons 
service'  means  the  rendition  or  furnishing 
of  telecommunication  service  through  the 
use  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  communications 
satellite  system; 

"(6)  the  term  'telecommumcatlon'  means 
any  transmission,  emission  or  reception  of 
signs,  signals,  writings.  Images,  and  soimds 
or  intelligence  of  any  natiire  by  wire,  radio, 
optical,    or    other    electromagnetic    systems; 

"(7)  the  term  'research  and  development' 
means  the  conception,  design,  and  first 
creation  of  experimental  or  prototype  op- 
erational devices  for  the  operation  of  a 
communications  satellite  system,  including 
the  assembly  of  separate  components  Into 
a  working  whole,  but  does  not  Include  the 
construction  of  such  devices  through  repeti- 
tive duplication  to  fixed  specifications  com- 
patible for  operational  applications; 

"(8)  the  term  'conununlcatlons  common 
carrier'  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
'common  carrier'  has  when  used  in  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended; 

"(9)  the  term  'authorized  carrier'  means 
a  communications  common  carrier  which  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Federal  Conmiuni- 
cations  Commission  under  the  Conuntuii- 
catlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  prorlde 
services  by  means  of  communications 
satellites; 
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"(10)  the  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Space  Communications  Commission  estab- 
lished by  this  Act; 

"(11)  the  term  'Administration'  means  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; und 

"(12)  the  term  'Communications  Commis- 
sion' means  the  Federal  Conmiumcatlons 
Conunission. 

"XITLI     n FEDEKAI.     PULKNINO,     OOOaOINATIOM , 

AKD   aXClJLATION 

"The  President 

"Stc.  201.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  President  shaU — 

"  ( 1 )  plan,  develop,  and  supervise,  and 
foster  the  execution,  of  a  national  program 
for  the  establishment  by  the  Commission 
and  the  operation,  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, of  a  communications  satellite  system; 

"(3)  provide  through  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council  for  the  continu- 
ous review  and  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  all  Government  departments  and  agencies 
in  all  phases  of  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system; 

"(3)  supervise  relationships  of  the  Com- 
mission with  foreign  governments,  other 
foreign  entitles,  and  International  organi- 
zations as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
such  relationships  shall  l>e  consistent  with 
the  national  Interest  and  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States: 

"(4)  insure  that  timely  arrangements  are 
made  under  which  there  can  be  foreign  par- 
ticipation In  the  establishment  and  use  of 
a  worldwide  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem; 

"(5)  take  all  necessary  stefM  to  insure  the 
availability  of  the  communications  satellite 
system  for  general  governmental  purposes; 
and 

"(fl)  take  appropriate  action  for  the  at- 
tainment of  coordinated  and  efficient  use  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum  and  the  tech- 
nical compatibility  of  the  system  with  com- 
munications facilities  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

"National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

"Sec.  202.  "To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  under  poUdes  approved  by 
the  President,  shall— 

"( 1 )  advise  and  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  tbe  Communications  Conunission 
as  to  the  technical  characteristics  and  re- 
quirements of  the  communications  satellite 
system; 

"(2)  cooperate  with  the  Commission  In 
research  and  development  activities  required 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
communications  satellite  system; 

"(3)  assist  the  Conunission  In  the  conduct 
of  its  research  and  development  program  by 
furnishing  to  the  Commission,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  satellite  launching  and 
associated  services  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  most  expeditious  and  economical  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system; 

"(4)  furnish  to  the  Commission,  on  re- 
quest and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  satellite 
launching  and  associated  services  required 
for  the  establishment,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  communications  satellite 
system;  and 

"(5)  fumlrh  to  the  Commission,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  such  other  services  as  it 
may  require  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  system. 

"Federal  Communications  Commission 

"Sic.  a03.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  In  Its  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  and  as  supplemented  by 
this  Act,  shall —  ^ 


"(1)  upon  application  made  by  any  00m- 
munlcations  common  carrier  which  ts  obli- 
gated by  lease,  contract,  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  the  Conunission  to  render  q>aoe 
communications  service  through  tbe  use  of 
facilities  of  the  Conunission,  grant  authori- 
eatlon  to  such  carrier  for  the  rendition  of 
that  service  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission shall  determine  to  be  required  for 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  Insure  effective  competition.  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  competitive  bidding  where 
appropriate,  in  the  procurement  by  au- 
thorized conununlcatlons  common  carriers 
of  apparatus,  equipment,  and  services  re- 
quired for  the  rendition  of  space  communi- 
cations service; 

"(S)  Instire  that  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
full  and  adequate  space  communication 
service,  and  that  all  present  and  futive 
authorized  carriers  shall  have  nondiscrim- 
inatory use  of,  and  equitable  access  to 
space   conununication   service; 

"(4)  Insure  that  all  space  conununication 
service  is  rendered  under  just  and  reason- 
able chargrs.  classifications,  practices,  and 
regulations;  such  services  rendered  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  agencies 
thereof  shall  be  at  preferental  rates; 

"(5)  prescritje  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  required  to  regulate  in 
the  public  interest  the  manner  in  which 
available  facilities  ol  the  communications 
satellite  system  are  allocated  among  users 
of  space  conununlcatlons  service; 

"(6)  render  such  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  Commission  as  may  be  required)  to 
insure  that  facilities  of  the  conununlcatlons 
satellite  system  and  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tions are  technically  compatible  and  Inter- 
cotinected  operationally  with  each  other  and 
With  existing  communications  facilities; 

"(7)  prescribe  euch  accounting  regula- 
tions and  systems,  and  initiate  such  rate- 
making  procieedrngs,  as  will  lnsiu«  that  any 
economies  to  communications  common  car- 
riers made  possible  through  the  use  of  the 
commimicatlons  satellite  system  are  appro- 
priately reflected  in  reductions  in  rats* 
charged  by  such  carriers  for  conunuiUca- 
tion  services:  and 

"(8)  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  order  to  Insure  that  small  busi- 
ness concerns  are  given  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity to  rhare  In  the  jwocurement  programs 
of  the  OotnmlESlon  and  communications 
common  carriers  for  property  and  services 
(including  but  not  limited  to  research,  de- 
velopment, construction,  maintenance  and 
repair) ,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  cooperatively  develop  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  within  four 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
a  small  business  contracting  program  which 
shall  contain  such  provisions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  (A)  enable  small  business  con- 
cerzu  to  receive,  either  directly  or  as  sub- 
oontractors.  a  fair  proportion  of  the  contracts 
and  i>rocurements  for  property  and  services 
(including  but  not  limited  to  research,  de- 
velopment, construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair)  awarded  In  the  implementation  and 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
(B)  enable  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  obtain  from  the  Commission  and 
communications  common  carriers  such  rea- 
sonably obtainable  information  concerning 
contracts  and  procurements,  mcludlng  sub- 
contracts thereunder,  awarded  In  the  Imple- 
mentation and  effectuation  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  In  the  event  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  cannot  reach  agree- 
ment on  any  matter  with  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  small  business  contracting 
program,  the  matter  In  dlsagreesnant  sliaU 


be  submitted  to  tb*  President  wbo  thtJl 
make  tbe  final  determination. 

"Secretary  of  State 
"Sxc.  204.  Under  the  dlrecUon  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  conduct  or 
supervise  such  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  International  bodies  as  may 
be  required  for  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives described  In  section  101  of  this  Act. 

"TITLX  m KSTAEXJSHMKITT  Or  TBI  SPACZ  OOM- 

MXTNICAnOHS  COMMISSION 

"Space  Communications  CommisHon 

"Sbc.  301.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Space 
Communications  Commission,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  each  of  whom 
Ehall  be  a  cltisen  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  of  the 
Commission  as  Chairman  thereof  to  serve  as 
such  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time 
designate  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mission as  Acting  Chairman  to  act  in  the 
place  of  the  Chairman  diu-lng  his  absence. 
The  Chairman  (or  the  Acting  Chairman  In 
th3  absence  of  the  Chairman)  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  «*»ftil 
consist  of  at  least  three  members  present. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  Oommlseion.  In- 
cluding the  Chairman.  Ehall  have  eq\ial  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  in  aU  decisions 
and  actions  of  the  Conunission,  shall  have 
full  access  to  all  Information  relating  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  or  responsibilities, 
and  shall  have  one  vote.  Action  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present.  The  Chairman 
(or  Acting  Chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
Ch.'Urman)  shall  be  the  otB:ial  spokesman 
of  the  Commission  in  its  relations  with  the 
Congress,  Government  agencies,  persons  or 
the  public,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Conunis- 
sion. ehall  see  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  policies  and  decisions  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Commission 
from  time  to  time  or  as  the  Commission  may 
direct. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  of- 
ficial seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"Appointment,  terms,  and  compensation  0/ 
members 

"Sac.  SOa.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commls- 
Bion  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  submitting  any  nomination  to  Uxs 
Senate,  the  PreAdent  shall  set  forth  the  ex- 
perience and  quaUflcatlons  of  the  nominee. 
Each  member,  except  the  Chairman.  shaU 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $32,000 
per  anniun.  The  member  deslgxiatad  as 
Chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  •22.600  per  annum. 

"(b)  The  term  oi  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Commission  taking  office  after  June 
ao,  1962,  shall  be  five  years,  except  tliat  (1) 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  flratt 
taking  office  after  June  30,  1082,  shall  expire 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  five  years,  after  June 
SO,  1962;  and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occiurlng  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

"(c)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

"(d)  No  individual  who  is  affiliated  with 
any  commxinications  common  curler  may 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commisaian.  As 
used  in  this  subsection — 

"(1)  the  term  *person  affiliated  with  a  com- 
munications common  carrter*  »»M»^r»T  any  In- 
dtrldual  who  Is  an  officer  or  a  director,  of 
who  hoMB  legal  title  to  or  any  beneficial 
taterest  la  mors  than  MO  staans  oC  tlis  stock 
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at  any  elMi.  of  any  oocpontlon  whkH.  la  a 
oommualoatlflni  eomnwn  oarrtar  or  a  parent 
or  aubaKUary  oatporaUan  at  any  aoeh  eom- 
mon  cairtar; 

"(S)  tba  term 'parent  corporation' maana  a 
oorporatkm  which  haa  control  over  another 
corporation: 

"(3)  the  tann  'aubaidlary  corporation' 
meana  a  corporation  which  la  subject  to  con- 
trol by  another  corporation:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'control',  when  uaed  with 
req;>ect  to  any  corporation,  meana  (A)  the 
beneficial  ownenhip  of  more  than  SS  per 
centum  of  the  ahare  capital  of  any  clan  of 
that  corporation,  or  (B)  the  ezerdae  In  fact 
of  control  over  the  pollclea  or  activities  of 
that  corporati<m  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

"Prinefpal  offlee 

"Sac.  808.  (a)  The  prindpeU  office  of  the 
Commlalon  shall  be  in  or  near  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  the  Commission  or  any 
duly  authorised  repreaentatlve  may  exercise 
any  or  all  of  Its  powers  in  any  place. 

"(b)  The  CotnmlBSlon  shall  mslntaln  an 
office  for  the  serrice  of  process  and  papers 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"General   Mmnagm;  Deputy,   and   AMistant 
General  Managert 

"Sac.  804.  Tlkere  is  established  within  the 
Commission — 

"(a)  a  General  Manager,  who  shall  be  the 
chief  exeeutlTe  officer  of  the  Commission, 
and  who  shall  discharge  such  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  executive  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission aa  the  Commission  may  direct.  The 
Ctoneral  Manager  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission,  shall  serve  at  the  pleasiire  of 
the  Commission,  shall  be  removable  by  the 
Commission,  and  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Commission,  but 
not  in  excess  of  $22,000  per  annum. 

"(b)  A  Deputy  General  Manager,  who 
ahall  act  In  the  place  of  the  General  Mana- 
ger dtirlng  his  abaence  when  so  directed  by 
the  General  Manager,  and  who  shall  per- 
form such  other  administrative  and  execu- 
tive ftinctions  as  the  General  Manager  shall 
direct.  The  Deputy  General  Manager  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  General  Manager  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commission,  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Manager, 
shall  be  ranovable  by  the  General  Manager, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  General  Manager,  but  not 
tn  excess  of  830JK)0  per  annum. 

"(c)  Assistant  General  Managers,  or  their 
equivalents  (not  to  exceed  a  total  of  three 
positions) ,  who  shall  perform  such  adminis- 
trative and  executive  functions  as  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  shall  direct.  They  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  General  Bfanager  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  General  Manager,  shall  be 
removable  by  the  General  Manager,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  General  Manager,  but  not  in  excess 
of  $20,000  per  annum. 

"Other  officers 

"Sxc.  306.  There  shall  be  established  within 
the  Commission — 

"(a)  such  program  divisions  (not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  In  ntunber)  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  its  responslbllltlea.  Xach  such  division 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission 
and  shall  receive  compenaation  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Oommlsalon  but  not  in 
exoeea  of  $19,000  per  annum.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  require  each  such  division  to  exer- 
cise such  of  the  Oommlswion's  administrative 
and  executive  powers  as  the  Commission  may 
determine; 

"(b)  an  offloe  of  the  General  Counsel, 
which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
General  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commlsalim  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Com- 
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mission,  but  not  in  excess  of  $19,600 
annum: 

"(o)  an  Inspection  Division,  which 
be  under  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appoint 
by  the  Oommtowlon  and  shall  receive 
pensatlon  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Cc 
mission,  but  not  in  excess  of  $19,600 
annum.  The  Inspection  Division  shall 
responsible  for  gathering  information  jto 
ascertain  whether  the  contractors,  licensees, 
and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  applicable  rules  and  regulatKlns 
of  the  Commission;  and 

"(d)  such  other  executive  managemi^t 
positions  (not  to  exceed  six  in  number)  as 
the  Commission  may  determine  to  be  acc- 
essary to  be  discharged  of  Its  responslbllltlte. 
Such  positions  shall  be  established  by  ttie 
General  Manager  with  the  approval  of  tbe 
Commission.  They  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Manager  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  shall  be  removable  by  t^e 
General  Manager,  and  shall  receive  compita- 
satlon  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Genial 
Manager,  but  not  in  excess  of  $18,600  ^r 
annima. 

"Employees  of  the  Commission 
"Sxc.  306.  In  the  performance  of  its  ful^c- 
tlons  the  Commission  may  appoint  and  |flx 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  etn- 
ployees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  ^he 
functions  of  the  Commission.  Such  officers 
and  employees  shall  be  appointed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  thblr 
compensation  fixed  In  accordance  with  lihe 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  exo^pt 
that,  to  the  extent  the  Commission  deems 
such  action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  {its 
responsibilities,  personnel  may  be  employed 
and  their  compensation  fixed  without  reg^d 
to  such  laws.  No  officer  or  employee  (exotpt 
such  officers  and  employees  whose  compenia- 
tion  is  fixed  by  law,  and  scientific  and  tai^h- 
nlcal  personnel)  whose  position  would  be 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,1  as 
amended,  if  such  Act  were  applicable  to  stich 
position,  shall  be  paid  a  salary  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  rate  payable  under  such  Act 
for  positions  of  equivalent  difficulty  or  re- 
sponsibility. The  Commission  shall  make 
adequate  provision  for  administrative  review 
of  any  determination  to  dismiss  any  em- 
ployee. 

"Space  Communication  Advisory  Commitiee 

"Sac.  307.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Space  Copi- 
munlcatlon  Advisory  Conunlttee  to  advise  the 
Commission  on  scientific  and  technical  mat- 
ters relating  to  materials,  production,  and  I'e- 
search  and  development  required  for  "Ihe 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  cofn- 
munications  satellite  system.  The  Conuajit- 
tee  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members,  njho 
shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President  from  individuals  specially  quall^ed 
by  training  and  experience  to  render  st^ch 
advice. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shjall 
hold  office  of  a  term  of  six  years,  except  tl>at 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacaOcy 
occurring  prior  to  tbe  expiration  of  the  teim 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint^, 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  stich 
term,  and  (3)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  metn- 
bers  first  taking  office  after  September  1, 
1962  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  thres  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of 
foxir  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  six  yeftrs, 
after  September  1.  1962. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  designate  one 
of  its  own  members  as  Chairman.  The  Cotn- 
mittee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  In  evfry 
calendar  year. 

"(d)  Monbers  of  the  Committee  shall  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  compensation  not  exceectbig 
$100  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or  con- 
ferences, and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  neMs- 
sary  traveling  and  other  expenses  Incunted 
while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commlttlee 
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"Duties  of  the  Commission 

"Sxc.  401.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission,  through  the  exercise 
of  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  section  402 
shall— 

"(1)  plan.  initiate,  construct.  own, 
manage,  and  maintain  the  conununlcatlons 
satellites,  satellite  terminal  stations,  and 
associated  equipment  and  facilities  which 
comprise  the  contribution  of  facilities  of  the 
United  States  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  communications  satellite 
system  in  conformity  with  international 
agreements  entered  into  with  the  approval 
of  the  President;  and 

"(2)  provide,  by  contract,  lease,  or  other 
arrangement,  for  the  rendition  by  com- 
munications common  carriers  of  space  com- 
munication service  for  the  public  and  for 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  use  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Commission,  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Communications 
services  utilizing  satellite  communication 
facilities  shall  be  provided  to  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  at  special 
preferential  rates. 

"(b)  Each  contract,  lease,  or  other  ar- 
rangement entered  into  by  the  Commission 
for  the  rendition  of  space  communication 
service  by  any  communications  common 
carrier  through  the  use  of  facilities  of  XXm 
Commission  shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  shall  determine  to  be  ef- 
fective to  insure — 

"  (1 )  the  rendition  by  that  carrier  of  ade- 
quate, efficient,  nondiscriminatory  and 
economical  space  conununlcatlons  service  to 
the  public  and  to  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government; 

"(2)  compliance  by  that  carrier  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  applicable 
orders,  rules,  and  determinations  made  by 
tbe  Conunlsslon  and  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  with  respect  to  the 
rendition  of  such  service; 

"(3)  compliance  by  that  carrier  with  the 
provisions  of  applicable  treaties  and  agree- 
ments in  effect  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  governments  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  communications  satellite 
system; 

"(4)  payment  by  that  carrier  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  use  of  facilities  of  the  Com- 
mission of  compensation  at  rates  adequate 
to  reimburse  the  Commission  for  all  costs 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  in  providing 
those  facilities;  and 

"(5)  compliance  by  that  carrier  with  such 
terms  and  conditions,  consistent  with  poli- 
cies prescribed  by  the  President,  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  Include  in  that  contract,  lease, 
or  other  arrangement  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"General  powers  of  the  Commission 

"Sec.  402.  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions, the  Commission  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  govern* 
Ing  tbe  manner  of  its  operations  and  the  ex* 
ercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  It  by  law; 

"(2)  to  acquire  In  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (by  pur- 
chase, lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise) 
real  and  personal  property  (including 
patents ) ,  or  any  interest  therein  within  and 
outside  the  continental  United  Statea; 

"(3)  to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise, 
through  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years  without  regard  to  the  Act  of  March  8. 
1877  (40  use.  34); 
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"(4)  to  dispose  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty (Including  patents  and  rights  thereim- 
der)  in  accordance  with  the  provlsicHis  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949; 

'•(b)  to  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

"(6)  to  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cocqierative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  its  work  and  on  such  terms  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  Territory,  or  possession,  or 
with  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  educational  institution; 

"(7)  to  use.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
Federal  and  other  agencies  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  and  on  a  similar  basis  to 
cooperate  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  in  the  use  of 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities.  Each  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  cooperate  fully  with  the  Com- 
mission In  makmg  Its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities  available  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  any  such  department  or  agency 
is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  to  transfer  to  or  to  receive 
from  the  Commission,  without  reimburse- 
ment, equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies 
(other  than  administrative  supplies  or  equip- 
ment) required  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Conunlsslon; 

"(8)  to  obtain  services  as  authorized  by 
section  16  of  the  Act  of  A\igust  2.  1946  (5 
use.  65a).  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem  for  individuals; 

"  ( 9 )  when  determined  by  the  Ccnnmisalon 
to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to  such  sec\u-lty 
investigations  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate,  to  employ  aliens  without  re- 
gard to  statutory  provisions  prohibiting  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  aliens;  and 

"(10)  (A)  to  consider,  ascertain,  adjust, 
determine,  settle,  and  pay,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  in  full  satUfactlon  thereof, 
any  claim  for  $5,000  or  less  against  the  United 
States  for  bodily  injury,  death,  or  damage  to 
or  loss  of  real  or  personal  property  resulting 
from  the  conduct  of  the  functions  of  the 
Commission  if  such  claim  is  presented  to  the 
Commission  in  writing  within  two  years  after 
the  accident  or  incident  out  of  which  the 
claim  arises:  and 

"(B)  if  the  Conunlsslon  considers  that  a 
claim  tn  excess  of  $5,000  is  meritorious  and 
would  otherwise  be  covered  by  this  para- 
graph, to  report  the  facts  and  clrcvunstances 
thereof  to  the  Congress  for  Its  consideration. 
"Property  rights  in  inventions 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Whenever  any  invention  is 
made  In  the  course  of  or  incident  to  the 
performance  of  any  contract  entered  Into  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Conunlsslon,  such  In- 
vention shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Commission,  and  if  such  invention  is 
patentable,  a  patent  therefor  shall  be  issued 
to  the  Commission  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  upon  application  made 
by  the  Commission  unless  the  Commission 
waives  all  or  any  part  of  lU  rights  to  such 
Invention  In  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  No  patent  may  be  Issued  to 
any  applicant  other  than  the  Commission  for 
any  invention  which  appears  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  to  have  significant  util- 
ity in  the  development  or  operation  of  a 
communications  satellite  system,  a  satellite 
terminal  station,  or  associated  equipment 
and  facilities  unless — 

"  (1 )  the  applicant  files  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  with  the  application  or 
within  thirty  da3rs  after  request  therefor  by 
the  Conrunlssloner,  a  written  statement  exe- 
cuted under  oath  setting  forth  the  full  facts 
concerning  the  circumstances  under  which 


such  invention  was  made  and  stating  the 
relationship  (if  any)  of  such  invention  to 
the  performance  of  any  contract  of  the  Com- 
mission; and 

"(2)  the  Commission  transmits  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  a  written  certifica- 
tion to  the  effect  that  such  invention  is  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Copies  of  each  such  statement  and  the  ap- 
plication to  which  it  relates  shall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Whenever  application  Is  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
Issuance  of  any  patent  to  the  Commission, 
determination  of  any  question  arising  with 
respect  to  its  entitlement  under  that  sub- 
section to  receive  that  patent  shall  be  made 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  of  section  305  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(42  UJ8.C.   2467). 

"(c)  Each  contract  entered  Into  by  the 
Conunlsslon  with  any  party  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  scientific,  technological,  or  de- 
velopn-ental  activity  shall  contain  effective 
provisions  under  which  such  party  shall  fur- 
nish promptly  to  the  Commission  a  written 
report  containing  full  and  complete  tech- 
nical information  concerning  any  invention, 
discovery,  improvement,  or  Innovation  which 
may  be  made  in  tbe  performance  of  such 
activity. 

"(d)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  adopt  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  the  Commission 
may  waive  all  or  any  part  of  Its  proprietary 
rights  under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
Invention  or  class  of  inventions  made,  or 
which  may  be  made,  by  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  in  the  performance  of  any  activity 
required  by  any  contract  of  the  Commission 
if  the  Commission  determines  that  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  purposes  of  this  act  will  be 
facilitated  thereby.  Any  such  waiver  may  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Conunlsslon  shall  determine 
to  be  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest.  Each  such  waiver  made 
with  respect  to  any  Invention  shall  Include 
provisions  effective  to  reserve  an  Irrevocable, 
nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  royalty-free 
license  for  the  practice  of  such  invention 
throughout  the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or 
any  foreign  government  pursuant  to  any 
treaty  or  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
Each  proposal  for  any  waiver  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  referred  to  an  Inventions 
Board  which  the  Commission  shall  establish. 
Such  Bocuxi  shall  accord  to  each  Interested 
party  an  opportvmlty  for  hearing,  and  shall 
transmit  to  the  Commission  Its  findings  of 
fact  with  respect  to  each  such  proposal  and 
Its  recommendations  for  action  to  be  taken 
with  respect  thereto. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  determine,  and 
IM-omuIgate  reg\ilatlons  specifying,  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  licenses  will  be 
granted  by  the  Commission  for  the  practice 
by  any  nongovernmental  person  of  any  In- 
vention for  which  the  Commission  holds 
a  patent. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  take  suitable 
and  necessary  action  to  protect  any  inven- 
tion or  discovery  in  which  it  has  any  pro- 
prietary interests.  The  Commission  shall 
take  appropriate  eu:tlon  to  Insure  that  any 
nongovernmental  person  who  acquires  any 
proprietary  interest  in  any  invention  or  dis- 
covery under  this  section  will  take  appro- 
priate action  to  protect  that  invention  or 
discovery. 

"(g)   As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'person'  means  any  in- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion. Institution,  or  other  entity; 

"(2)  the  term  'contract'  means  any  actual 
or  proposed  contract,  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  other  arrangement,   including 


any  assignment,  aubstitutlen  of  parties,  or 
subcontract  executed  or  entered  mto  there- 
under; and 

"(3)  the  torn  'made,'  wben  used  in  rela- 
tion to  any  invention,  means  the  concep- 
tion or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of 
such  Invention. 

"Control  in  time  of  toar 
"Smc.  404.  Each  contract,  lease,  or  other 
arrangement  entered  into  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  use,  by  any  communications 
common  carrier,  of  any  property  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  contain  provisions  effective  to 
insure  that  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  or  by  tlie 
Congress,  the  Commission  may  take  posses- 
sion and  assume  control  of  all  or  any  part 
of  such  property  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  tbe  United  States  or  any  of  the 
armed  forces  thereof. 

"TITLK  V MISCKLUiKKOTTS 

"Applicability  of  Communications  Act  of 
1934 
"Sac.  501.  The  provision  of  space  com- 
munication service  by  one  communications 
common  carrier  to  one  or  more  other  com- 
munications conunon  carriers  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  common  carrier  activity  fxilly 
subject  to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended.  Whenever  tlie  application  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  determined  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1984. 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  govern. 

"National  Aeroruxutics  and  Space  CouneU 

"Sxc.  602.  Section  301  (a)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968  (42  UB.C. 
2471    (a)),  is  amended  by— 

"(1)  striking  out  the  word  'and'  where  it 
appears  following  the  semicolon  in  para- 
graph (4)  thereof; 

"(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  'and';  and 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  '(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Space  Com- 
munications Commission.' 

"Reports  to  the  Congress 
"Sec.  503.  (a)  Tbe  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a 
report  which  shall  include  ( 1 )  a  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  activities  and  ae- 
compllshments  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  (2)  an  evaluation  of  such  activities 
and  accomplishments  in  terms  of  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  this  Act;  and  (3) 
any  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lative or  other  action  which  the  President 
may  consider  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
attainment  of  such  objectives. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  annually 
and  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  desir- 
able, a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of 
its  operations,  activities,  and  accomplish- 
ments under  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  an- 
nually and  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems 
desirable,  a  report  concerning  (1)  its  activi- 
ties and  actions  pxu-suant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  (2)  an  evaluation  of  such  activi- 
ties and  actions  taken  by  communications 
common  carriers  engaged  in  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  Act;  and  (3)  its  recom- 
mendations for  such  additional  legislation 
as  It  may  consider  to  be  necessary  in  the 
public  Interest  for  the  effectuation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Appropriations 

"Sac.  604.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to 

be    appropriated   to   each    department    and 

agency  of  the  United  States  charged  with 

any  responalbility  under  this  Act  such  sums 
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Amend  tbe  ttUe  80  M  to  read:  "An  Aet 
to  ^rovkto  for  the  estaUtahmeni.  owner- 
ship, operation,  and  reculstton  ctf  a  oom- 
mimicatlons  satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MOBSE.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  eonsent  that  amendments  I 
have  at  the  desk  be  ccmsldered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  llie  amend- 
ments will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
win  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoai).  and  win 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

After  MctloB  404  add  Vtut  foUowing: 

"Sac.  405.  (a)  Whenevw  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral reoelvM  a  signed  complaint  that  any 
person  1b  being  deprived  of ,  or  U  about  to  be 
deprived  of,  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  whenever  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
that,  in  his  Judgment,  commencement  oS. 
lltlgatl<nx  by  such  person  (1)  may  create  the 
danger  of  injury  to  the  person,  family,  or 
property  of  the  complainant  or  of  any  other 
person  with  utandlng  to  Isrlng  such  litigation, 
or  of  any  cotmael  retained  for  purposes  of 
such  Utlgatitm,  or  (2)  may  create  the  danger 
of  economic  sanctions  against  the  complain- 
ant or  any  other  person  named  in  (1).  the 
Attorney  General  is  authcnized  to  Institute 
for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  a 
civil  action  or  other  (ffoper  proceeding  for 
relief,  including  an  application  for  a  per- 
manent  or  temporary  Injimctlon.  restraining 
order,  or  other  order. 

"(b)  Whenever  an  action  has  been  com- 
mended in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  deprivation  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the  Attorney 
General  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
may  Intervene  In  the  action  with  all  the 
rights  of  a  party  thereto  if  he  certifies  that, 
in  his  Judgment,  the  maintenance  of  the 
action  may  result  In  any  of  the  injuries  or 
economic  sanctions  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  deny,  impair,  or  otlierwlse  alfect 
any  right  fx  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  existing  law  to  Institute  or  inter- 
vene In  any  action  or  proceeding. 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  section 
the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  the 
same  as  a  private  person.  The  district  courts 
<A  the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  shall  exercise  the  same  without 
regard  to  whether  the  party  aggrieved  shall 
have  exhausted  any  administrative  or  other 
remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law." 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  In  Ueu  thereof  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Com- 
munications Satellite  Authority  Act*. 

"SXCXJUUTIOM  or  POUCT  AND  PUSPOSX 

"See.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  in  order  to  promote  international  co- 
operation and  to  foster  Intematiooal  un- 
dwtandlng  and  peaoe.  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  expand  and  improve 
International  eoaununlcatlons  by  providing 
leadership  In  the  establishment  of  a  global 
copuminlcaUon  system  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time,  making  full  use  of  the  con- 
tributkms  which  can  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  private  enterprise,  and  to 
Insure  that  the  benefits  of  such  a  system 
are  secured  for  the  bettemkent  of  all  man- 
Idnd  and  all  states  lrrcq>eetlve  of  their 
economic  and  scientific  development.  In 
order  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  Congress 
hereby  provides  for  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  united  States  portltnx  of  the 
oommuntcattons  sattfUte  system  and  Invites 
all  nations  to  participate  in  the  systvtn. 
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"USVIMRIOMS 

"Sac.  S.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
"(1)  The  terms  'private  commtmicaticUis 
carrier*,  'common  carrier',  and  'carrier'  meapis 
any  person  engaged  as  a  common  carrier  lor 
hire,  in  Interstate  or  foreign  conununld  i- 
tlon  by  wire  or  radio  or  In  Interstate  or  fer- 
elgn  radio  transmission  of  energy,  Includl^ 
persons  engaged  In  radio  and  television 
broadcasting. 

"(2)  The  terms  'coxnmunlcatloiis  sateUljte 
system',  'satellite  system',  and  'system'  tti- 
clude  satellites,  ground  stations,  associated 
ground  control  and  tracking  facilities,  and 
other  related  facilities  comprising  a  systetn 
for  global  conununlcatlon  by  satellite,  e|c- 
cept  that  any  reference  to  foreign  ownership 
of  a  'conununlcatlons  satellite  system',  'satel- 
lite system',  or  'system'  refers  only  to  Hke 
satellite  portion  of  the  system. 

"COMMTTNICATIONS  SATELLITK  AtTTHORrTT 
ESTABLISHED 

"Sac.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Conunuiji- 
cations  Satellite  Authority  (hereinafter  i]b- 
f erred  to  as  the  'corporation') ,  whose  purpose 
and  object  shall  be  to  develop,  constrmit, 
launch,  operate,  manage,  and  promote  ■Oit 
use  of  a  communications  satellite  Bystaja, 
and  tc<  foster  research  and  development  In 
the  use  of  space. 

"(b)  In  order  to  assure  a  structure  bf 
organization  and  control  which  will  assa|re 
maximum  possible  competition  and  devel- 
opment of  an  economical  system,  the  beae- 
flts  of  which  win  be  reflected  in  communiefe- 
tlons  rates,  the  corporation  shall,  as  4n 
agent  of  the  United  States,  acquire,  own.  aakd 
operate  the  United  States  portion  of  ^e 
communications  satellite  system:  ProvidSd, 
however.  That,  where  appropriate  In  the  op- 
tional interest,  the  corporation  may  cob- 
tract  with  any  other  person  for  the  opetb- 
tlon  of  some  or,  all  of  the  communication 
satellite  system.  The  corporation  may  sot 
enter  into  such  a  contract  where  the  effect 
thereof  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  cdii- 
petition  in  any  line  of  conunerce  in  a^iy 
section  of  the  country,  or  tend  to  monopoly. 

"(c)  The  corporation  shall  lease  cc«fa- 
municatlon  channels  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
and  equitable  basis  to  all  persons  authorisfcd 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  transmit  conununlcatlons  via  satai- 
lltes,  and  shall  provide  facilities  for  govern- 
mental needs,  as  part  of  the  commeraial 
system  or  separately  when  required  to  mBet 
unique  Government  needs  which  cannotTn 
the  national  Interest  be  met  by  the  commer- 
cial system. 

"(d)  The  corporation,  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  pva- 
suant  to  agreements  made  by  the  Presldtht 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  provide  opportvmltles  for  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  use  of  communicatleiis 
satellites,  through  ownership  or  otherwise 
upon  an  equitable  and  nondlscrlmlnatciry 
basis.  ^ 

"(e)  The  c<Hrporation.  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  pur- 
suant to  agreements  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sens^, 
shaU  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  li^sa 
developed  states  in  the  development  of  thf ir 
communication  facilities  so  that  they  may 
make  effective  use  of  communications  satel- 
lites and  become  an  effective  part  of  a  global 
communication  system. 

"boaed  o»  maacToxs  or  the  coRPoaATiow 
"Sac.  5.  (a)  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•board')  shall  be  composed  of  nine  membefa- 
"(b)  Four  directors  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President,  and  shall  Include  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  the  Admlnlstrr.tor 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, the  Chairman  of  the  FedaSal 
Commnnlcatkms  Commission,  and  an  adnl- 
tlonal  member  designated  from  officers  of 
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other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States.  Dlrectorr.  so  designated 
shall  be  known  as  'governmental  directors'. 

"(c)  Five  directors  shall  also  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on  the 
basis  of  established  records  of  distinguished 
achievement,  from  citixens  of  the  United 
States  in  private  life  who  are  eminent  in 
science,  engineering,  technology,  education, 
administration,  or  public  affairs.  One  of 
these  Qve  may  be  a  representative  of  the 
communications  industry.  Directors  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  known  as  'private  directors'. 
The  President  shall  appoint  a  chairman  of 
the  board  from  the  private  directors  of  the 
board.  The  chairman  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and  may  be  reappointed  for 
one  or  more  additional  terms  as  chairman. 

"(d)  The  private  directors  first  designated 
or  appointed  under  this  Act  stiall  be  desig- 
nated or  appointed  for  terms  expiring  two, 
four,  six.  seven,  and  eight  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  respectively.  Bach 
private  member  of  the  board  thereafter 
designated  or  appointed  (other  than  a  mem- 
ber designated  or  appointed  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term  of  an  individual 
who  la  one  of  the  initial  members  of  the 
board)  shall  have  a  term  of  office  expiring 
eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed. 

"(e)  Any  private  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  board  occurring  [^or  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(f)  Each  governmental  director  of  the 
board  may  designate  another  officer  of  his 
department  or  agency  to  serve  on  the  board 
as  his  alternate  in  his  unavoidable  absence. 
Each  alternate  member  so  designated  shall 
be  designated  to  serve  as  such  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  unless 
at  the  time  of  his  designation  he  holds  an 
office  under  the  United  States  Government  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(g)  Vacancies  in  the  board  shall  not  Im- 
p>air  the  ;>owers  of  the  board  to  execute  its 
functions.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a 
quonun  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  board. 

"(h)  Each  private  director  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  sacooo  per  an- 
num, which  compensation  shall  be  paid  by 
the  corporation  from  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Each  governmental  director  while 
serving  as  such  shall  receive  the  compen- 
sation provided  by  law  for  the  office  held 
by  him  in  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  from  which  he  was  selected. 
If  the  compensation  so  received  by  any  gov- 
ernmental director  does  not  equal  the  com- 
pensation received  by  private  directors,  that 
governmental  director  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  of  the  corporation  an  additional 
amount  which,  when  combined  with  the 
compensation  so  received,  will  equal  the 
compensation  received  by  private  directors. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  reduce  the  compensation  pro- 
vided by  law  for  any  governmental  director 
in  his  capacity  as  an  officer  of  a  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(1)  Members  of  the  board  while  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  duties  of  the  board 
shall  receive  from  funds  of  the  corporation 
necessary  travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem 
allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  computed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2). 

"  ( J )  Members  of  the  board  who  are  private 
directors  shall  during  their  continuance  in 
office  devote  their  full  time  to  the  work  of 
the  corporation. 

"{Is.)  No  director  other  than  the  communi- 
cations Industry  representative  provided  for 
in  section  5(c)  of  this  Act,  may  have  any 
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financial  interest  in  any  eommiinlcatlon 
carrier  corporation  engaged  in  the  business 
of  'wire  communications'  or  'radio  commu- 
nications' as  defined  in  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

"(1)  A  director  may  be  removed  from  the 
board  by  the  President  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President,  after  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  director 
has  been  guilty  of  malfeasance  or  nonfeas- 
ance In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
director. 

"(m)  Each  member  of  the  board,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  faithfully  and  impartially  perform 
the  duties  Imposed  upon   him  by  this  Act. 

"DUTIKS   or   THX  BOARD 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  The  board  shall— 

"(1)  formulate  all  policies  and  programs 
for  the  development,  construction,  launch- 
ing, operation,  management,  and  promotion 
of  the  United  States  portion  of  the  satellite 
communication  system: 

"(2)  foster  research  and  development  in 
the  field  of  space  telecommunications:   and 

"(3)  formulate  policies  and  programs 
which  will  assist  newly  developing  countries, 
and  provide  an  effective  global  system  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"(b)  The  board  shall— 

"(1)  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man, but  not  less  than  once  in  each  month: 
and 

"(2)  direct  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  corporation. 

"kxkcutive  secrktakt 
"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  board,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  6er\ice  laws,  shall  appoint  an 
executive  secretary  from  civilian  life,  who 
shall  receive  compensaUon  at  the  rate  of 
$25,000  per  annum.  Under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  board,  the  executive 
secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  all  programs  and  policies  formulated 
by  the  board,  and  shall  have  administrative 
control  over  all  personnel  and  activities  of 
the  corporation  unless  otherwise  specified  In 
this  act. 

"(b)  The  board,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  shall  appoint  such  other 
officers,  employees,  attorneys,  and  agents  of 
the  corporation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  duties;  shall  fix  their 
compensiiUon  and  define  their  duties:  shall 
require  bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the  board 
may  designate:  and  shall  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  to  fix  responsibility  and  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  in  the  operations  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

"(c)  The  board,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  shall  appoint  a  treasurer 
and  such  assistant  treasurers  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  each  of  whom  shall  give  such 
bonds  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  securiUes 
and  moneys  of  the  corporation  as  the  board 
may  require. 

"(d)  Any  appointee  of  the  board  may  be 
removed  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  No 
officer  or  employee  of  the  corporation  shall 
receive  compensation  at  any  rate  in  excess 
of  that  ol  members  of  the  board. 

"(e)  In  the  appointment  of  officials  and 
the  seleci  Ion  of  employees  for  said  corpora- 
tion, anc  In  the  promotion  of  any  such 
employee  or  official,  no  political  test  or  quali- 
fication shall  be  permitted  or  given  consid- 
eration. All  such  appointments  and  promo- 
tions shall  be  based  exclusively  upon  merit 
and  efficiency.  Any  member  of  the  board 
who  Is  determined  by  the  President,  after 
notice  ard  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  be 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  removed  from  office.  Any  appointee  of 
the  board  who  Is  determined  by  the  board 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to 
be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  removed  by  the  board  from  his  office 
or  employ:nent  in  the  corporation. 


"OOOPIXATION    OF    MATIOMAI.    AnOMAITTICS    AKD 
BPACX     AOMUnSimATTOIf 

"Sic.  8.  (a)  The  corporation  is  hereby 
authorlaed — 

"  ( 1 )  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  launch  vehicles  for  the 
satellite  system  which  will  facilitate  an  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  development  of  an  op- 
erational system,  launching  the  satellites 
and  associated  services,  and  consulting  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration on  the  technical  specifications  for 
satellites  and  ground  stations  and  the  loca- 
tion of  such  stations;  and 

"(2)  to  consult  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  all  research  and 
development  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Corporation  with  research  and  development 
programs  carried  out  by  private  aerospace 
corporations,  private  communications  car- 
riers, other  corporations,  and  governmental 
departments  and  agencies  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  In  order  to  gusirantee  rapid 
and  continuous  scientific  technological  pro- 
gress In  a  global  communication  system. 

"(b)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  to  the  corporation  such  facilities, 
services,  supplies,  and  information  as  the 
corporation  may  require  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties.  Any  expenses  so  Incurred 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration on  behalf  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  corporation  from 
Its  funds.  Any  sums  so  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  credited  to  the  current 
appropriations  of  the  Administration,  and 
shall  be  available  to  the  Administration  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  within  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  sums  are  received. 

"COOPERATION     OF     FEDOLAL     COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to — 

"  ( 1 )  render  to  the  corporation  such  as- 
sistance as  may  be  required  to  insure  that 
the  communications  satellite  system  estab- 
lished by  the  corporation  will  be  technically 
compatible  with  and  op>erationally  inter- 
connected with  existing  terrestrial  commu- 
nication facilities;  and 

"(2)  establish  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  required  to  regulate  all  overseas 
communication  rates  established  by  private 
communication  carriers  for  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities of  the  communications  satellite  S3rs- 
tem.  and  to  insure  that  all  such  rates  are 
reasonable  and  related  to  the  cost  of  leas- 
ing channels  from  the  corporation. 

"(b)  Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  shall  prescribe,  the  Federal  Conununlca- 
tlons Commission  shall  determine  the  eligi- 
bility of  United  States  communications  car- 
riers to  use  the  communications  channels 
provided  by  the  corporation,  and  shall  insure 
equitable  and  nondiscriminatory  access  to 
the  system  by  present  and  future  authorlaed 
private  communications  carriers. 

"assistanck  from  othkr  governmknt 
aoenciss 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  board  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  obtain  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  thereof,  such  facil- 
ities, services,  supplies,  advice,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  corporation  may  determine  to  be 
required  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties. 
So  far  as  practicable,  the  corpwration  shall 
utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of  such  de- 
partments,   agencies,    and    instrumentalities. 

"(b)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality shall  furnish  to  the  corporation, 
upon  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  facilities, 
services,  supplies,  advice,  and  information 
as  the  corporation  may  require  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  obligations. 


"(c)  Any  invention  or  discovery  made  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  corporation  in 
consequence  of  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties, or  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  rexKll- 
tlon  of  service  for  tl^  corporation,  and  title 
to  any  patent  which  may  be  granted  thereon, 
shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of 
the  corporation.  The  corporation  is  author- 
ized to  grant  under  any  such  patent  such 
licenses  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  board. 
The  board  may  authorize  the  payment  to 
any  such  inventor  such  svuns  from  the  in- 
come received  by  the  corporation  from  the 
sale  of  licenses  under  the  patent  granted  for 
his  invention  as  it  deems  prc^>er. 

"assistance  from  privatr  industrt  and 

INDrvrOUALS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Space  Com- 
munication Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
the  corixtration  on  scientific  and  technical 
matters  relating  to  materials,  production, 
and  research  and  development  required  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  nine  members, 
who  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life 
by  the  President  from  Individuals  specially 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  ren- 
der such  advice.  They  may  be  persons  asso- 
ciated with  the  communlcatlMis  and  aero- 
space Industries. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years,  except 
that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  first  taking  office  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1962,  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  and  three  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  after  September  1.   lBfl2. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  designate  one 
of  lt5  own  members  as  Chairman.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  at  least  four  times  In  every 
calendar  year. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  compensation  not  exceeding 
$100  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or  con- 
ferences, and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  neces- 
sary traveling  and  other  expenses  mcvured 
while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

"GENERAL  POWERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  Act,  the  corporation 
shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name, 
and  shall  have  power  to — 

"(1)  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
nan^e; 

"(2)  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

"  ( 3 )   adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws: 

"(4)  make,  perform,  and  enforce  con- 
tracts as  authorized  by  this  Act; 

"(5)  purchase  or  lease  and  hold  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  c:onvenlent  for  the  performance  of  its 
oblli^tlons.  and  to  dispose  of  any  personal 
property  held  by  It; 

"(6)  acquire  real  estate  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  ground  stations  and 
tracking  facilities: 

"(7)  acquire  real  property  by  condemna- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  title  to  real  property  so  acquired 
to  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  use  of  the  corporation  as 
the  agent  of  the  United  States  to  carry  Into 
effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(8)  convey  to  any  person  or  corporation, 
by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise,  any  interest  in 
real  property  possessed  by  the  corporation 
when  such  property  no  longer  is  needed  by 
the  corporation  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(9)  transfer  to  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  any  part  of  any  real  property  in  the 
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nasdetf  by 
oftttoAet: 

"(lO)  Mitar  lato.  pOTlteat.  i 
tnel*  sad  agiMiBCBts  of  •rsry  ktiid  and 
d— nllitKt  with,  any  peraoe,  flm,  —ortii- 
ttan,  eoipecatlosi,  BMinla^MtUty,  covnCy,  Btetc, 
body  polftle,  or  gawramakt  or  oottmy  or 
dependeney  thereof  tn  order  to  develDp,  con- 
struct.  iMindi,  opea«t«.  manage,  and  pro- 
mote tlie  malted  Statea  porticm  of  the  com- 
munleatloaa  aateilltc  ayatem; 

"(11)  make  aveh  ocpeiMUtiiraa,  and  enter 
Into  tmdk  oontraeta,  agreements,  and  arrange- 
ments, upon  such  terma  and  eondltlfms  and 
in  such  manner  aa  It  may  deem  neeeasary. 
Including  the  eompnxnlse  or  final  settlement 
of  all  clalma  and  legal  actions  by  or  against 
tbe  eorporatlon:  and.  notwithstanding  the 
ftroTlsIons  of  any  otber  law  governing  tbe  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  In  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasury  or  other  account- 
able officer  or  employee  of  the  corporation, 
shall  not  disallow  credit  for,  nar  withhold 
funds,  because  of  any  expenditure  which  the 
board  shall  determine  to  have  been  neeea- 
sary to  carry  out  the  proTlalons  of  said  Act; 
and 

**(ia)  determine  upon  and  eetabllah,  ex- 
cept aa  otherwlae  provided  by  this  Act,  a  sys- 
tem of  administrative  accotmts,  and  the 
fonn  and  content  of  contracts  and  other 
buBlneas  doetiments  of  the  corporation. 

"(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  neceaaary  or  apprtqniate  tot 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  herein  spedfleally 
conferred  upon  the  coporatlon. 

"FaocuBxacxMT  aw  sxjppues  and  sxavicxs 
"Sac  13.  (a)  Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided 
by  thla  section,  all  purchases  and  contracts 
for  supplies  (h*  services,  except  for  personal 
services,  made  by  the  corporation,  shall  be 
made  after  advertising  In  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  sufficiently  in  advance  of  open- 
ing Mda.  as  the  board  shall  determine  to  be 
adequate  to  insure  public  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  c<»npetltlon. 

"(b)  Advertisement  under  aubeectlon  (a) 
shall  not  be  reqiUred  when  it  is  determined 
under  such  regulatlona  aa  the  board  shaU 
prescribe  that- 
'll) Ah  emergency  requlrea  immediate  de- 
livery of  the  supplies  or  performance  of  the 
services; 

"(2)  repair  parts,  accessories,  supple- 
mental equipment,  or  services  are  required 
for  supplies  or  services  previously  furnished 
or  contracted  for;  or 

"(3)  the  aggregate  amount  Involved  In 
any  purdiaae  of  supplies  or  procurement  of 
servioes  does  not  exceed  9600,  in  which  ease 
such  purdaaeea  may  be  made  in  the  open 
market. 

"(c)  In  malting  purchases  or  contract 
awards,  the  board  may  consider  such  factors 
as  relative  quality  and  adaptabUity  of  sup- 
plies or  services  offered,  the  supplier's  finan- 
cial reeponslbility.  skill,  experience,  record 
of  integrity  in  dealing,  and  ability  to  furnish 
repairs  and  maintenance  services;  the  time 
of  delivery  or  performance  offered;  and  com- 
pliance ot  the  supplier  with  spectfications 
prescribed  by  the  corporation. 

"riKaNCIAX.   ACOOiDHTABnJTT   OT   TUX  CORPOBA- 
TXOW 

"Sac.  14.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  main- 
tain ita  principal  office  within,  or  in  the 
Immedlata  Ticinlty  of,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  corporation  shall  be  an  in- 
habitant and  realdent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  Statea  relating  to  the  venue  of 
dyll  cult*. 

"(b)  Hie  board  shall  transmit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress,  in  December  of 
each  year,  a  full  and  complete  financial 
atataasent  and  report  aa  to  the  activities  and 
acoompUalunanta  of  the  corporation  during 


tte  piceadl&g  llaeal  year  ending  on  Juneilso, 
Including  tba  total  number  of  officers  lind 
eiaploxeua  of  the  eorporatlon  and  the 
salaries,  and  duties  of  those  who 
rottipensattan  at  tbe  rate  of  97.800  per 
num  or  more. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  ^he 
United  States  ftfiall  conduct  an  audit  of  ihe 
financial  transactlcns  of  the  corporatio^j  at 
su^  times  aa  he  shall  determine,  but  :|tot 
leaa  frequently  than  once  during  each  flMcal 
year.  For  that  purpose,  the  Comptrculer 
Genual  <»■  any  representative  duly  deMg- 
nated  by  him  shall  have  access  to  all  records 
necessary  to  conduct  any  such  audit.  Co||ies 
of  the  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
Uansmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Unit 
States,  the  Congress,  and  the  chairman  of  ihe 
board  of  the  corporation,  and  a  copy  the 
shall  be  retained  for  public  Inspection  at 
IHlndpal  office  of  the  cori>oratlon.  No 
report  of  audit  shall  be  published  until 
corporation  has  had  reasonable  opportuajlty 
to  examine  any  exceptions  and  criticL 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General,  to  peint 
out  errors  therein,  to  explain  or  answer  nich 
exceptions  and  criticisms,  and  to  file  a  suT 
ment  which  shall  be  published  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  a  part  of  his  report.  %bt 
corporation  shall  reimburse  the  General  ]^c- 
countlng  Office  for  the  cost  of  each  such 
audit  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescf|be 
from  time  to  time. 

"(d)  The  corporation.  Its  propcHty, 
franchises,  and  income,  are  hereby  expressly 
exempted  from  taxation  in  any  manner  or 
form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality, 
or  any  subdivision  or  district  thereof. 

"CAPITAL   Airo  KEVENtTZ   Or  THE  COXPOBATION 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  this  Act  to  make  the  corp>oj-a- 
tlon  self-supporting  and  self-llquldatihg. 
and  communication  channels  shall  be  lealed 
at  rates  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  board 
will  produce  gross  revenues  Jn  excess  of 
costs. 

"(b)  The  corporation  is  authorized  to 
issue  and  sell  bonds.  In  an  amount  not  Ex- 
ceeding a500.000.000  outstanding  at  any  Que 
time,  to  finance  the  conunvinlcatlons  satlel- 
llte  program  and  to  refund  such  bonds.  Vhe 
corporation  may,  in  performing  functli^na 
authorized  by  this  Act,  use  the  proceeds  of 
such  bonds  for  capital  expenditures  nee^s- 
sary  for  the  development,  constructlen. 
launching,  management,  operation,  and  pro- 
motion of  the  communications  satellite  gts- 
tem  prescribed  by  this  Act.  and  for  research 
and  development  activities  Incident  therSto. 

"(c)  Principal  and  Interest  on  bonds  issued 
by  the  corporation  shall  be  payable  solely 
from  the  corporation's  net  communicatjon 
proceeds.  As  used  In  thla  section,  the  t«rm 
'net  communication  proceeds'  means  ^at 
portion  of  the  annual  gross  leasing  revenues 
of  the  corporation  which  remains  af^r 
deducting  the  aggregate  annual  cost  of 
launching,  operating,  maintaining,  and  Ad- 
ministering the  satellite  system  (inclucafcig 
the  ground  stations  and  the  tracking  fa^ll- 
ties)  but  before  deducting  depreciation  ac- 
cruals or  other  charges  representing  the 
amortization  of  capital  exi)enditures.  plus  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  tale  or  other  dl8posltti|on 
of  any  communications  satellite  facllltleaior 
any  Interest  therein,  and  shall  Include  Re- 
serve or  other  funds  created  from  solch 
sources. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  l^w, 
the  corporation  may  pledge  and  use  Its  an- 
nual net  communication  proceeds  for  t^e 
annual  payment  of  the  principal  of  ahd 
Interest  on  said  bonds,  for  purchases  or  Re- 
demption thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
Incidental  thereto.  Involving  creation  of  »e- 
Berve  funds  and  otber  funds  which  may  be 
similarly  pledged  and  used,  to  such  ext«nt 
and  tn  such  manner  as  the  board  deettis 
necessary  or  desirable.     The   Issuance   a^Ml 


sale  of  bonds  by  the  eorponrttoo  sfBd  tb» 
espendttur*  of  bond  pcocasds  flor  tiM  pur. 
poses  speclfled  haretB.  inrUwItng  addttlanal 
construction  of  launchlnc  vaMcSee.  aaSaUttea. 
and  additional  constmcttoa  ct  gmond  sta- 
tions and  tracking  faetlttlea,  abmU  not  bs 
subject  to  the  requlranaiita  or  Itaottatlona 
of  any  other  law. 

"BONDS    XBSITXD    BT   TBS    OOKTOBATIOir 

"See.  16.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  intent  of  this  section  to  aid  the  cor- 
poration in  discharging  ita  responsibility  for 
the  advancement  of  a  global  communica- 
tions system  using  space  satellitea,  and  the 
p»hyslcal,  social,  and  economic  development 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  it  with 
adequate  authority  and  administrative  flexi- 
bility to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  with 
which  to  assure  an  ample  number  of  over- 
seas communication  channels  for  such  pur- 
poses by  issuance  of  bonds  or  aa  otherwlae 
provided  herein,  and  thla  Act  shall  bs  so 
construed  as  to  effectuate  such  Intent. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwiaa  spedfleally  pro- 
vided by  this  Act.  bonds  lasued  by  tbe  cor- 
poration under  thla  Act  shall  be  negotlaUe 
Instruments  unless  otherwise  speclfled  there- 
in, shall  be  issued  in  such  forms  and  denom- 
inations, shall  be  sold  at  such  times  and  in 
such  amounts,  shall  matiuv  at  such  tiBM 
or  times  not  more  than  fifty  years  from  their 
respective  dates  of  issuance,  shall  be  sold 
at  such  prices,  shall  bear  such  ratea  of  IB- 
terest,  niay  be  redeemable  t>efore  nuiturlty  at 
the  option  of  the  corporation  In  such  manner 
and  at  such  times,  and  redemption  pre- 
miums may  be  entitled  to  such  relativ* 
priorities  of  claim  on  the  corporation's  net 
proceeds  with  respect  to  principal  and  In- 
terest payments,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions,  as  the  board  of 
directors  may  determine. 

"(c)  At  least  fifteen  days  before  the  offer 
by  the  corporation  of  any  Issue  of  bonds  for 
sale  (exclusive  of  any  commitment  for  any 
period  leas  than  one  year)  the  corporation 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  to  the  proposed  amount,  date  of  aale. 
maturities,  terms  and  conditions,  and  the 
expected  rates  of  interest  of  the  propoeed 
Issue  in  the  fullest  detail.  If  the  Secretary  so 
requests,  tbe  corporation  shall  consult  with 
him  or  with  hla  designee  with  respect  there- 
to, but  the  sale  and  issuance  of  such  bonds 
shall  not  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  except  as  to  the  tlma 
of  issuance,  and  the  maximxim  ratea  of  in- 
terest to  be  borne  by  the  bonds.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  doee  not  concur 
in  a  proposed  issue  of  bonds  hereunder 
within  seven  business  days  following  the 
date  on  which  he  is  advised  of  the  proposed 
sale,  the  corporation  may  issue  to  the  8ec- 
reUry  and  the  Secretary  shall  purchese 
Interim  obligations  In  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  issue  which  the  Secretary  la 
directed  to  piirchase. 

"(d)  In  case  the  corporation  determines 
that  a  proposed  Issue  of  bonds  hereunder 
cannot  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms,  it  may 
issue  to  the  Secretary  Interim  obligations 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
purchase. 

"(e)  Obligations  issued  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  the  Secretary  may  not  exceed  1160,- 
000.000  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Any 
obligations  so  issued  to  the  Secretary  shall 
mature  on  or  before  one  year  from  date  of 
Issue,  and  shall  bear  interest  equal  to  the 
average  rate  (rounded  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  a  percent)  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  State*  with 
maturities  from  dates  of  issue  of  one  year 
or  less  as  of  the  close  of  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  the  obligations  of  the 
corporation. 

"(f>  If  agreement  U  not  reached  within 
eight  months  concerning  the  Issuance  of  any 
bonds  which  the  Secretary  has  failed  to  ap- 
prove, the  corporation  may  nevertheless  pro- 
ceed to  sell  such  bonds  on  any  date  there- 
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after  without  approyal  by  the  Secretary  in 
amoxint  sufficient  to  retire  the  interim  obll- 
gatlona  Issued  to  the  Weaaury  and  such 
interim  obllgationa  shall  be  retired  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  bonds. 

"(g)  The  corporation  may  sell  Its  bonds 
by  negotiation  or  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive bids,  subject  to  the  right,  if  reserved, 
to  reject  all  blda;  may  deaignate  trusteea. 
registrars,  and  paying  agents  in  connection 
with  said  bonds  and  the  issuance  thereof; 
may  arrange  for  audits  of  its  accounts  and 
for  reports  concerning  its  financial  condi- 
tions and  operations  by  certified  public  ac- 
counting firms;  may.  subject  to  any  cove- 
nan  ta  contained  in  any  bond  contract, 
invest  the  proceeds  of  any  bonds  cmd  other 
funds  under  its  control  which  derive  from 
or  pertain  to  its  conununlcatloiu  satellite 
program  iu  any  securities  approved  for  in- 
vestment of  national  bank  funds;  may  de- 
posit said  proceeds  and  other  funds,  subject 
to  wltbdniwal  by  check  or  otherwise.  In 
any  PedenU  Reserve  bank  or  bank  having 
membership  In  the  Pederal  Reserve  System; 
and  may  iierform  such  other  acts  not  pro- 
hibited by  law  as  it  deems  neceaaary  or  de- 
sirable to  accomplish  the  purpoaea  of  this 
section.  Bonds  issued  by  the  corporation 
hereunder  shall  contain  a  recital  that  they 
are  issued  pursuant  to  thla  aubasctlon,  and 
such  recital  ahaU  be  oondusive  evldenoe  of 
the  regularity  of  the  lasuanoe  and  aale  of 
such  bonds  and  of  their  validity.  TIm  an- 
nual report  made  by  the  board  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congrses  shall  fipiwt^iln  a 
fuU  and  detailed  statement  of  all  action 
taken  by  the  corporation  under  this  section 
during  the  year. 

"(h)  The  corporation  la  authorised  to 
enter  into  binding  oovenanta  with  the  hold- 
ers of  bonds  issued  tmder  thla  Act  (and 
with  the  trustees  thereof,  if  any)  under  any 
Indenture,  resolution,  or  other  agreement 
entered  into  in  connection  with  the  t— ii»»«^ 
thereof  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  reeerre  funds  and  other  fimds,  adequacy 
of  chargee  for  aupplylng  communication 
channels,  application  and  use  of  net  com- 
munication prooeeda.  atipulationB  concern- 
ing the  aitbaequent  iaauance  of  bonda  or 
such  others  matters  not  Ineonalstcnt  with 
the  Act,  as  the  corporation  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  enhance  the  marketa- 
bility of  sa'd  bonds. 

"(1)  Bocds  issued  by  the  corporation 
hereunder  shall  be  Investments  which  may 
be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  the  author- 
ity or  cont-ol  of  any  office  or  agency  of  the 
United  Statea.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  any  other  officer  or  agency  having 
authority  over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduci- 
ary, trust,  <ir  public  ftinds,  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  corporation 
acquired  bj  them  under  this  section.  Bonds 
Issued  by  tlie  corposation  hereunder  shall  be 
exempt  boUi  aa  to  principal  and  intereet 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority  ex- 
cept   estate,    Inheritance,   and   gift   taxes. 

"APPaonu&TCD  rtrwos 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appr:>prlated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  disbursement  to  the  corpora- 
tion such  turns  as  may  be  required  for  the 
performanqe  of  the  functions  of  the  corpora- 
tion under  this  Act.  Appropriated  funds  so 
disbursed  to  the  corporation  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  Treasury  In  conformity  vrith  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Unrepald  disburse- 
ments of  ajiproprlated  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  at  any  time  exceed  $50,000,000 
in  the  aggregate. 

"(b)  Prom  net  communlcatlona  prooae<ls 
in  excess  of  those  reqiOred  to  meet  the  cor- 
poration's obligations  under  the  provisions 
of  any  bond  or  bond  contract,  the  corpora- 
tion shaU,  beginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year 
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beginning  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
make  the  following  payments  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  deposit  In  the  Treasury  as  mlaoel- 
laneous  receipts  on  or  before  December  31 
and  June  30  ot  each  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  a  sum,  computed  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c) ,  as  a  return  on  the  appropriation 
Investment,  If  any,  in  the  corporation's  com- 
munications satellite  facilities,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  tbe 
Budget;    and 

"(2)  a  sum  in  repayment  of  appropria- 
tion Investment  In  the  corporation  in  such 
amovmt  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  determine  to  be  available  for  that  pur- 
pose without  impairing  the  operations  of 
the  corporation. 

Such  payments  shall  continue  to  be  made 
xintU  the  total  appropriation  investment  in 
the  corporation  shall  have  been  repaid. 

"(c)  The  appropriation  Investment  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  shall  consist,  in 
any  flacal  year,  of  that  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion's total  Investment  assigned  to  com- 
munications satellite  facilities  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  (including  both 
completed  f aciUtlaa  and  fadlitiea  under  coa- 
Btruetton)  which  haa  been  provided  from  i4>- 
proprtatlona  or  by  transfers  of  property  from 
other  Government  ageneiea  without  reim- 
bursement by  the  corporation,  leaa  repay- 
ments ot  such  approprtatloii  investment 
made  under  thla  Act.  or  other  i^jplleable 
leglslattop.  The  payment  aa  a  return  oo  the 
i^proprlatton  Inveatmeat  In  each  fiscal  year 
ShaU  be  equal  to  the  computed  average  in« 
terest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its 
total  maiicetable  public  obllgationa  aa  of  the 
beginning  of  said  fiscal  year  appUed  to  aald 
appropriation  investment. 

"(d)  Payments  due  to  be  made  under 
thla  aection  may  be  deferred  for  not  more 
than  two  yeara  when  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  board  of  atnetan  of  the  corporattoa 
such  payment  cannot  feasibly  be  made  be- 
cause of  Inadequacy  of  funds,  due  to  poor 
bualnesa  conditions,  emergencies,  or  other 
factors  Iwyond  control  of  the  corporation. 

"KXVTiroX   AXB  APPUCATIOW  TKXSBOF 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Tbe  corporation  shall  charge 
rates  for  the  use  of  communication  chan- 
nels which  will  produce  gross  revenues  stif- 
fldent  to  provide  funds  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  Its  com- 
miuoicatlons  satellite  system;  provide  for  the 
servicing  of  outstanding  bonds,  including 
provision  for  and  maintenance  of  reserve 
funds  and  other  funds  established  in  con- 
nection therewith;  payments  to  the  Treasury 
as  a  return  on  the  investment  of  appropri- 
ated funds,  if  any;  and  for  such  additional 
margin  as  the  board  may  consider  desirable 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  corpora- 
tion's communications  satellite  system. 
Such  overseas  communication  rates  shall  be 
fixed  at  levels  which  are  as  low  as  prac- 
Ucable. 

"(b)  The  corporation  shall,  during  each 
five-year  period  t>eginning  with  the  first  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  apply  revenues  in  reduction  (di- 
rectly or  through  payn^nts  into  reaerve  on 
sinking  funds)  of  its  capital  obligations,  in- 
cluding bonds  and  appropriation  invest- 
ments, or  to  reinvestments  in  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  the  combined  amount  of  the  ag^^gate  of 
the  depreciation  accruals  and  other  charges 
representing  the  amortization  of  capital  ex- 
penditures applicable  to  its  communications 
satelUte  system. 

"acckss  to   PATXirra   anb   tbchivicai.   iwfob- 

MATION 

"Sac.  19.  (a)  The  corporation,  as  an  in- 
strumentality and  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  Its  functions  under  this  Act, 
shall  have  access  at  all  times  to  Information 
available  In  ths  Patent  Office  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  studying,  ascer- 


taining, and  copying,  all  methods,  fonralM, 
and  sclentlflo  infonnatkm  (not  iBdudlng 
aooeaa  to  pending  appUeatSoiM  for  petssits) 
necessary  to  Miable  the  oorpocatton  to  uee 
and  employ  the  most  emcacioos  and  economi- 
cal proeeea  for  the  devekqxnent  of  a  eom- 
munlcations  satellite  aystem,  or  any  method 
for  improving  and  cheapening  oreiaeas  eom- 
munieation  ratea  throui^  the  uee  of  a 
communications  satellite  aystem.  and  any 
owner  of  a  patent  whoee  patent  rights  may 
have  been  thus  in  any  way  copied,  used,  in- 
fringed, or  employed  by  the  exercise  of  this 
authority  by  tbe  corporation  shall  have  aa 
the  exclusive  remedy  a  cauae  of  action 
against  the  corporation  for  the  recovery  of 
reasozuible  compensation  for  such  infringe- 
ment. The  district  courts  of  the  United 
states  shall  have  Jurlsdlettoti  to  bear  and 
determine  such  actions,  nils  aubaection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  art,  machine,  method 
of  manufacture,  or  compoaitlon  of  matter, 
discovered  or  Invented  by  any  oOcar  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States  or  of  tbe  oorpcratUm  if  aoch  ixn 
Hon  or  discovery  was  made  In  the 
anee  of  obligations  to  ths  Govemment  of  th« 
United  Statee  or  to  the  eerpormttoa. 
"(b)  The  OommlaaioBer  of  Patenta 
fumlali  to  the  eorporattap,  at  ita 
and  without  payment  of  feea,  eopAes  of  doeu- 
msnts  on  ftle  In  his  < 


"PBOPCaTT  BIGKT8  HT  IMVUIlWLUn 

"Sac.  ao.  (a)  Whenever  any  invention  Is 
made  in  the  performance  of  any  work  per- 
formed tmder  any  contract  entered  Into  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  such  Inven- 
tion shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
United  statea,  and  if  auch  Invention  Is 
patentable,  a  patent  therefor  shall  be  Issued 
to  the  corporation  as  agsnt  of  ths  United 
Statea  notwlthatandlng  any  other  provlsioa 
of  law  upon  application  made  by  the  Bxeeu- 
tlve  fieoretary,  unlaaa  the  executive  Secre* 
tary.  acting  in  oonformlty  with  poUdes  and 
procedures  adopted  by  tbe  board,  waives  all 
or  any  part  of  the  rlghta  of  the  United  States 
to  such  invention  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  subaection  (c)  of  thla  eectlon. 
No  patent  may  be  issued  to  any  appUeauk 
other  than  the  corporation  for  any  inventkm 
which  appears  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents to  have  significant  utility  in  the  de- 
velopment or  operation  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system  unleaa — 

"(1)  the  appUcant  flies  with  the  Oom- 
missioner.  with  the  implication  or  within 
thirty  days  after  request  therefor  by  tbe 
Commissioner,  a  writtoi  statement  executed 
under  oath  setting  forth  the  full  facts  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  under  which  such 
Invention  was  made  and  stating  the  relation- 
ship (If  any)  of  such  invention  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  work  under  any  contract 
of  the  corporation:  and 

"(3)  the  Executive  Secretary  transmits  to 
the  Commissioner  a  written  certification  to 
the  effect  that  such  invention  Is  not  subject 
to  the  provlsiona  of  thla  aection. 

Copiea  of  each  such  statement  and  the  ap- 
pUcation  to  which  It  relates  shall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  Commiaaioner  to 
the  Executive  Secretary. 

"(b)  Each  contract  entered  Into  by  the 
corporation  with  any  party  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  adentlflc,  technological,  or  de- 
velopmental activity  shall  contain  effective 
provisions  under  which  such  party  shall 
furnish  promptly  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
a  written  r^x>rt  containing  full  and  com- 
plete technical  information  oonoemlng  any 
invention,  discovery,  improvement,  or  in- 
novation which  may  be  made  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  activity. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  board 
shall  adopt  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  tbe  Executive  Secretary 
may  waive  all  or  any  i>art  of  the  propdetarj 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  invention  or  class  of 
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iBVWkttooa  nutd*  or  whloh  maj  tM  nuule  by 
any  pcnoa  or  olus  of  penons  In  the  per- 
fonnaaee  of  any  aaavltj  NqulrMl  by  any 
eoatraet  of  tbe  corporation  ft  tbe  XsecutlTe 
Booftary  detrrmliMa  that  the  pubUo  tnter- 
aat  vUl  be  Mrred  thcr«by.  Any  such  waiver 
may  be  made  upon  eueh  term*  and  under 
•uch  eoadltlone  ae  the  Executive  Secretary 
•hall  determine  to  be  required  for  the  pro- 
teetl<Hi  of  the  public  Interest.  Kach  such 
waiver  made  with  respect  to  any  invention 
•hall  include  provlalons  effective  to  reserve 
an  totevocable,  nonexclusive,  nontransfer- 
able, royalty-free  license  for  the  practice  of 
such  invention  throughout  the  world  by  or 
on  btiialf  of  the  corporation,  the  United 
States  Ckyvemment.  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instnimentallty  thereof,  ox  any 
foreign  government  pursuant  to  any  treaty 
or  agreement  with  the  United  States.  Bach 
prc^raeal  for  any  waiver  imder  this  subsec- 
tkm  shall  be  referred  to  an  Inventions  and 
Oontrlbtttlons  AnthMlty  which  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  shall  eetabllah  within  the 
eorporatlan.  Such  Authority  shall  accord  to 
each  Interested  party  an  opportunity  tar 
hearing,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  Its  findings  of  fact  with  respect  to 
each  such  pn^Msal  and  Its  recommendations 
for  action  to  be  taken  with  respect  thereto. 

**(d)  Tlie  board  of  the  corporation  shall 
determine,  and  promulgate  regulations 
QMClfylng,  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  licenses  will  be  granted  by  the  cor- 
p(Mratlon  for  the  practice  of  any  nongovern- 
mental person  of  any  Invention  for  which 
the  corporation  holds  a  patent  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

"(e)  The  Executive  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  take  all  suitable  and  necessary  action  to 
protect  any  Invention  or  discovery  in  which 
the  eorporatlcm  has  any  proprietary  Intorest. 
Tlie  Executive  Secretary  shall  take  appropri- 
ate aetlcMi  to  insvire  that  any  nongovern- 
mental person  who  acquires  any  proprietary 
Intereit  In  any  Invention  or  discovery  under 
this  sectkm  will  take  appropriate  action  to 
IWotect  that  Invention  or  discovery. 

"(f)  The  corporation  shall  be  considered 
a  defense  agency  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  chapter  17  of  title  86  of  the  United 
SUtesCode. 

"  (g)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'person'  means  any  in- 
dividual partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, Instltutlcm,  or  other  entity; 

"(2)  the  term  'contract'  means  any  actual 
or  proposed  contract,  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  other  arrangement.  Including 
any  assignment,  substitution  of  parties,  or 
subcontract  executed  or  entered  into  there- 
under; and 

"(8)  the  term  'made',  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  any  Invention,  means  the  conception 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
invention. 

"sxcxrarrT  fbovisions 

"Sbc.  31.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  estab- 
lish such  security  requirements,  restrictions, 
and  safeguards  as  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security. 

"(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  au- 
thorised to  conduct  such  seciirlty  or  other 
personnel  investigations  of  the  corporation's 
otHeart.  employees,  and  consultants,  and  its 
contractors  and  subcontractors  and  their  of- 
ficers and  employees,  actual  or  prospective, 
as  the  board  deems  appropriate;  and  if  any 
such  Investigation  develops  any  data  reflect- 
ing that  the  Individual  who  \b  the  subject 
thereof  is  of  questionable  loyalty  to  the  Ck>v- 
emment  of  the  United  States  the  matter 
•hall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  B\ireau  of 
Inv«Btlgation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full  field 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  board. 

"(e)  Whoever  willfully  shall  violate,  at- 
tempt to  violate,  or  conspire  to  violate  any 
regulation  or  order  promulgated  by  the  board 


of  dlrectfurs  of  the  corporation,  tbe  pn^tec- 
tlon  or  security  of  any  laboratory,  station, 
base,  or  other  facility,  or  part  thereof,  or|  any 
aircraft,  missile,  spacecraft,  or  similar  Vehi- 
cle, or  part  thereof,  or  other  property  of 
equipment  In  the  custody  of  the  corporation, 
or  any  real  or  personal  property  or  equip- 
ment in  tbe  ciistody  of  any  contractor  under 
any  contract  with  the  corporation,  or  [any 
subcontractor  of  any  such  contractor,  $hall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  lmprls<>ned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 


"PKNAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sbc.  22.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  chapters 
1.  7,  11,  16,  19,  23,  31.  37.  47,  93,  103,  105, 
and  116  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Qode. 
the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  de- 
partment of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers,  employees,  and  pra|^rty 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  bt  of- 
ficers, employees,  and  property,  respectlyely, 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  representative  of  the  corporation, 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  corporatloh  or 
the  United  States  Government  or  any!  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  (1)  make*  any 
false  entry  in  any  book  or  record  of  thai  cor- 
poration, or  (2)  makes  any  false  repcirt  or 
statement  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  corix>ration,  shall  be  ^ned 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  being  an  officer.  empl<)yee. 
agent,  or  representative  of  the  corporation 
or  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  corpora- 
tion, shall  in  connection  with  the  per^rm- 
ance  of  any  duty  arising  from  his  occupancy 
of  any  such  status  solicit  or  receive  dltfcctly 
or  Indirectly  any  compensation,  rebate,  or 
other  valuable  consideration  to  which  be  Is 
not  lawfully  entitled,  shall  be  fined  not  ^ore 
than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  Chan 
five  years,  or  both.  ,1 

"LXOISLATIVE  RXCOMMENDATIONS     '\ 

"Sxc.  23.  The  President  shall  from  tlalie  to 
time  transmit  to  the  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations for  such  additional  legislation 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  farry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"sAvnro  pxoviBioNS 

"Sxc.  24.  (a)  The  right  to  alter,  adlend, 
or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly!  de- 
clared and  reserved  to  the  Congress,  but  no 
such  amendment  or  repeal  shall  operate  to 
impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract  law- 
fully made  by  the  corporation  under  any 
power  conferred  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  oi^  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid,  the  remaining 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stance, shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 


am' 


On  page  30,  line  22.  insert  after  the 
numeral  "301"  the  designation  "(a)". 

On  page  31,  between  lines  4  and  6  &^  the 
following : 

"(b)  all  measures  to  repeal,  alter  or  athend 
this  Act,  together  with  all  amendments  to 
such  measures  which  shall  be  debated  th  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stetes,  shall  b0  de- 
bated imder  the  following  procedure: 

"If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  thei  pro- 
visions of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  <)ther 
rule  of  the  Senatte,  a  motion,  signed  bj^  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  such  measure,  together  with  all 
amendments  thereto,  is  presented  toi  the 
Senate  piirsuant  to  this  section,  the  Ptjesid- 
ing  Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motkpn  to 
the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  atnate 
meets  on  the  fifteenth  calendar  day  there- 
after (exclusive  of  Sundays  and  legal  Iholl- 
dajrs)  he  shall  lay  the  motion  befon)  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quortmi    Is   present,    the    Presiding    Officer 
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shtJl,  without  further  debate,  submit  to  the 
Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said 
measure,  together  with  all  amendmento 
thereto  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  the  unfinished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  one  hoxir  on  the 
measure,  all  amendments  thereto,  and  mo- 
tions affecting  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the 
time  of  each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except 
by  unanimous  consent,  no  amendment  shall 
be  In  order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  de- 
bate to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been 
presented  and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No 
dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amendment, 
shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  be 
decided  without  debate." 

On  page  39.  line  24.  add  the  following: 
"All  bills  embod3ring  such  recommendations 
for  additional  legislative  action  shall  be  de- 
bated in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
under  the  procedure  estebllshed  in  Section 
301(b)  of  this  Act." 

On  page  40,  line  11,  Insert  after  the  word 
"interest"  and  before  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: "which  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  shall  be  debated  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  Stetes  under  the  procedure 
established  in  Section  301(b)  of  this  Act". 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  spokesman — and  the  very  proud 
spokesman — for  a  very  courageous  group 
of  Senators  who  are  fighting  in  the  best 
tradition  for  the  national  heritage,  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  are  not  asking  for 
mercy;  we  are  asking  only  for  justice 
and  fair  treatment.  We  are  fighting  for 
a  great  principle.  We  are  lighting  for 
the  prevention  of  the  giving  away  of  our 
heritage  and  of  the  assets  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  acting  in  the  tradition  of  La 
PoUette,  of  Lincoln,  of  Norris.  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  and  many  others. 

No  group  has  ever  been  more  consider- 
ate of  the  majority  leadership  than  we 
have ;  smd  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  state- 
ment to  the  contrary.  I  hope  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  correct  me  if  I  am  in 
error.  We  urged  the  majority  leader  not 
to  bring  up  the  bill  on  June  15.  We 
pointed  out  to  him  that  he  could  not 
possibly  debate  the  "must"  measures 
which  expired  on  June  30  and  have  them 
passed  if  he  did.  Nevertheless,  he 
brought  it  up. 

On  June  21,  he  pointed  out  to  us  that 
bills  relating  to  the  raising  of  the  debt 
limit  and  the  extension  of  taxes  and 
seven  or  eight  "must"  measures  had  to  be 
passed  by  midnight  June  30.  By  unani- 
mous consent,  we  agreed  to  set  aside  the 
communications  satellite  measure,  al- 
though we  had  the  manpower — and, 
thank  God.  the  woman  power  also — to 
secure  any  kind  of  agreement  we  might 
possibly  have  wanted  to  offer  the  ma- 
jority leader,  because  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  have  those  "must"  measures 
passed.    So  we  acceded  to  his  request. 

The  bill  was  not  brought  up  again  un- 
til July  27.  At  that  time,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
DEN]  came  before  the  Senate  with  a  bill 
to  extend  appropriations  for  the  month 
of  August.  We  could  have  debated  the 
setting  aside  of  the  pending  measure  at 
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that  time  and  could  h*ye  tied  up  the 
coimtry  azul  have  forced  the  majority 
leader  to  an  agreement  to  put  the  com- 
municationa  satellite  bill  over  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  But  we  did 
not  do  80.  We  allowed  the  appropria- 
tions measure  to  be  agreed  to  and  con- 
tinued the  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
unanimous  consent 

It  Is  customary  to  object  to  committees 
meeting  when  the  Senate  ts  In  session; 
but  knowing  of  the  heavy  workload  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  we  agreed 
that  that  committee  might  meet  when 
the  Senate  was  In  session  for  the  rest 
of  this  session  of  Congress. 

Then,  on  August  1,  while  we  were  still 
debating  whether  the  biU  should  be  taken 
up  again,  we  stepped  down  from  another 
strong  position  and  agreed  that  tbe  bill 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  that  when  it  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  it  would  be  the 
pending  business. 

If  we  had  wished  to  do  so.  we  could 
have  prevented  the  bill  from  becoming 
the  pending  business  for  a  month,  for  6 
weeks,  or  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Then  It  came  back  last  Friday  noon. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lonc] 
had  said  he  would  not  ask  for  a  live 
quorum  on  Saturday.  The  Foreign  Re- 
lations Ccmmlttee  report  was  not  in; 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  here  yet 
or  not.  No  one  expected  that  a  cloture 
petition  would  suddenly  be  filed  on 
Saturday,  when  we  had  had  only  one- 
half  of  a  day.  But  on  Saturday  morning 
the  cloture  petition  was  filed.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  did  request  unani- 
mous coa*>ent.  But  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  wf^  in  Or^on  and  the  Senator 
from  Nortli  Dakota  was  In  North  Dakota. 
and  there  were  only  about  four  of  us  here. 
We  did  not  even  have  a  chance  to  talk 
about  it.  before  this  rule  was  put  on 
us. 

We  havi;  not  had  time.  We  want  to 
be  treated  fairly  and  Justly,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  present  our  case.  That  Is  all 
we  ask. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
now  being  1  hour  after  the  Senate  met 
today,  the  Chair,  under  rule  XXn.  para- 
graph 2.  lays  before  the  Senate  the  mo- 
tion, presented  on  Saturday  last,  to  bring 
to  a  close  the  debate  on  House  bill  11040, 
the  Communications  SatelUte  Act  of 
1962,  and  direct  the  Secretary  to  call 
the  roU. 

The  ler-slatlve  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Neubetger 

Pasters 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 

RuaseU 

BaltonstaU 


Scott 

Smathcrs 

Smith.  ICslne 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Tower 
WUey 

wmiams,  VJ. 
wmiama,  Dri. 
Tarboro\]gh 
Toung.  N.  Dak. 
Toiing,  Ohio 
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Aiken 

Dlrkaen 

TKA5— OS 

Allott 

Dodd 

Keating 

Aiken 

Hart 

Bartlett 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

AUott 

Hartke 

BeaU 

Kerr 

Beall 

Hlckenlooper 

Bennett 

KUender 

Kuchel 

Bennett 

Hlckey 

Boggs 

Kngle 

Lausche 

Boggs 

HoUand 

Bottura 

UrrXn 

Long,  Mo. 

Bottum 

Hniska 

Burdick 

Fong 

Long.HawaU 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Long.  La.  t 

Butler 

Jackson 

Butler 

Oore 

Mssnuson 

Cat>ehsrt 

Javlts 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Oruenlns 

Mansfield 

Carlaoa 

Cannon 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Case 

Keating 

Capehart 

Rartke 

McO«e 

ChsYes 

-  ,                    ^ 

Kerr 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

McNamaim 

Church 

KuchH 

CarroU 

Hlckey 

Metcalf 

Clark 

Lausche 

Case 

RIU 

MUler 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Chaves 

Holland 

Monroney 

Cotton 

LoncHawaU 

Church 

Mone 

Curtis 

Magnxaon 

Clark 

Himiphrey 

Morton 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Cott.on 
Curtis 

Javito 
^hnston 

Moxphy 
Moafie 

Bngle 

FODg 

Metcalf 
MUler 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  Chair  submits  to  the  Senate  the 
following  question:  Is  it  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  debate  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required  by  the 
rule;  and  the  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Many  persons  who  are  in  the 
Chamber  do  not  have  the  right  to  the 
floor.    I  ask  that  the  rule  be  enforced. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  persons 
in  the  Chamber  who  are  not  entitled  to 
be  here  by  virtue  of  the  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  please  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leglslsitive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  McOEIE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  trom.  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Andirson]  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  If  they  were 
able  to  be  present,  they  would  vote 
"yea."  Were  I  permitted  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  rollcall  was  c<mcluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BraLxl. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bted], 
tbe  Senator  tnm  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BsiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HatpekI.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jorbah].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClzixahI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  RoBrarsoir]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Aitdkbson].  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  [H-esent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bisuil,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BykbI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pm.BBicHT].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatdkn].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordah]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClxllah],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robbbtsoh] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  63, 
nays  27.  as  follows: 


Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pastors 

Peanon 

PeU 

Prtmty 

Proxmlrs 

Randolph 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith.  Maine 

Symington 

WUey 

WUliams.irj. 

WUUams.  Del. 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


Bartlett 

Burdlek 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

CarroU 

Douglas 

Eastland 

KUender 

&-Tln 


Anderson 
Bible 
Byrd,  Va. 
PUl  bright 
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Ooldwater  Neubvger 

Oore  BaassU 

Oruenlng  ^paikmaa 

Hm  Stanals 

Johnston  TslouMlge 

Kefauvar  niunnoiul 

Long,  La.  Tower 

McMamara  Tartoraugh 

Morse  Toung.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTXNO— 10 

Hayden  Moss 

Jordan.  H.C.  Robertson 
McCleUan 
McOee 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  63,  the  najrs  are  27. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  Is  that  debate 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close. 

TOO  irUCH  BTALCMATI  XM  LaBBLATIVB  nOCHM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  my 
reason  for  signing  the  cloture  petttlon 
and  voting  for  the  motion  to  apirty  a 
limitation  of  debate  on  the  pending 
communications  satellite  bill  is  set  forth 
in  a  press  statement  released  by  me  on 
Augu£t  12.  1962.  I  ask  unaoimotis  coQ- 
sent  that  my  position  in  this  matter  as 
reflected  In  the  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Recoui,  as  follows: 

Senator  JxwinHas  RaifDOLPR,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia.  Is  one  of  the  23  Senatocs 
who  signed  a  petition  for  cloture — a  »»y?ttfm 
to  bring  debate  to  a  halt  In  the  Senate  on 
the  pending  conununicationa  satemte  bm  ao 
that  there  may  be  a  vote  on  the  measure. 

The  cloture  motion,  which  was  filed  Satur- 
day, will  be  voted  on  under  Senate  rules 
an  hour  after  the  Senate  convene*  ToMday. 
Clotiuv  cannot  be  invoked  and  tbe  present 
flUbixster  terminated  unless  two-thirds  of 
Senators  present  and  voting  cast  their  vote*  • 
in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Randolph  said  that  In  addition 
to  having  signed  the  petttlon.  he  wm  be 
present  in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  and  to 
vote  for  the  clottu«  motion.  He  "aH  t>«i« 
is  consistent  with  his  views  throxiChoat  his 
career  In  Congress  that  triafn^Hyrrn  on  pend- 
ing business  should  be  totaUy  germane  to 
the  subject  and  that  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  debate  on  any  Item  of  legislation  it 
shoTild  be  placed  in  a  parliamentary  posi- 
tion under  which  It  can  be  brought  to  a 
vote  on  its  merit*. 

"When  it  is  obvioxis  that  a  small  minority 
of  the  Senate  is  resorting  to  overly  extended 
debate  and  other  nuuieuvers  In  order  to 
prevent  a  measure  from  being  considered 
by  the  body  or  to  keep  it  from  readxlng  ttie 
voting  stages  of  procedure,"  Senator  Baw- 
ooLPH  remarked.  "I  believe  it  is  time  for 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  taring  its  dotore 
nfle  Into  operation." 

The  oommunlcaUona  sataUlte  bill.  1m 
pointed  out,  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives overwhelmingly,  with  only  9 
Members  of  that  body  having  voted  against 
It  and  over  800  for  it.  Likewise,  he  said, 
three  standing  oommltteas  of  the  Senate 
devoted  more  than  46  days  to  considering 
the  legislation  and  all  three  have  over- 
whelmingly recommended  its  paaeage.  He 
noted,  too,  that  before  the  cloture  vote 
Tuesday,  the  bill  win  have  been  under  de- 
bate in  tbe  Senate  16  days,  and  he  declared: 

"I  believe,  therefore,  that  after  all  of  this 
consideration  and  after  16  days  of  debate 
on  this  measxire  alone,  it  Is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act  on  it  and  ntove  on  to  other 
important  business.  The  Senate  has  hte- 
toricaUy  been  a  deliberative  body — but  we 
must  not  allow  It  to  become  a  fTustratad 
body.    There  is  too  much  stagnation  In  ths 
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toglalatlT*  prooew  now  and  too  much  stale- 
mate tm  too  many  vital  matters.  We  are 
overdue  in  -moving  ahead  witb  the  Natlonii 
bualnaw.  not  only  ••  retotea  to  the  ipaoa 
eatelllte  Mil  bat  alao  in  the  fields  of  legis- 
lation on  public  works,  revenue,  trade,  and 
others  vital  to  the  country's  procuress." 

lifr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  pertinent  also  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recou»  portions  of  the  editorial  entitled 
"Issue  Before  the  Senate."  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  August 
14.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

ZSSUB  BBOIX  TBS  SXNAIV 

More  than  the  satellite  communications 
bill  will  be  at  stake  when  the  Senate  votes 
on  cloture  this  afternoon.  The  outcome  wlU 
neoeasarily  have  a  vital  effect  on  the  Ken- 
nedy leglalatlve  program.  If  the  Senate 
Bhould  refuse  to  Umlt  debate  on  the  pending 
bill  and  thus  launch  another  talkathon  of 
uncertain  duration.  It  would  inflict  Incal- 
culable damage  on  the  administration,  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  country.  The 
question  is  wL  .ether,  in  a  time  of  continued 
world  tension  and  on  the  eve  of  a  congres- 
sional election,  the  Senate  will  conduct  itself 
as  a  responsible  legislative  body. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senators  need  to  remember  alao  that  a  vote 
for  cloture  wUl  not  be,  as  Senator  KzrAxnrm 
has  charged,  a  vote  to  "ramrod  this  bill 
through  In  silence."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bill  has  already  been  extensively  debated. 
Additional  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  the 
behest  of  the  bill's  critics.  If  cloture  la 
voted,  each  speaker  will  still  have  an  hour  to 
air  his  views.  We  surmise  that  every  Senator 
knows  now  how  he  is  going  to  vote.  Further 
dlsctisslon  for  the  sake  at  the  record  is  rea- 
sonable, but  the  country  will  have  very  little 
patience  with  endless  talk  designed  to  keep 
the  Senate  from  voting. 

Liberal  Senators  who  are  concerned  about 
the  record  of  the  administration  that  will  be 
before  the  voters  in  November  should  be 
especially  aware  of  the  danger  of  talking 
themselves  into  an  indefensible  position. 
They  cannot  fnistrate  Congress  and  Jeopar- 
dize the  vital  bills  awaiting  action,  without 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  their  own  political 
enemies.  This  is  no  time  to  be  making  the 
Congress  appear  either  ridiculous  or  helpless 
(V  to  be  recklessly  squandering  party  unity 
and  good  will  for  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 

Ux.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
reiterate  that  there  is  too  much  stag- 
nation in  the  legislative  process  now  and 
too  much  stalemate  on  too  many  vital 
matters.  We  are  overdue  in  moving 
ahead  with  the  Nation's  business,  not 
cnly  as  relates  to  the  communications 
sateUite  bill,  but  also  in  the  fields  of 
legislation  on  public  works,  revenue, 
trade,  and  others  vital  to  the  country's 
progress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MobskI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEPAXTVER.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presid- 
ing Offlcer  calls  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  1  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  iinfinlshed 
business,  the  amendments  thereto,  and 
motions  affecting  the  same,  and  it  is  the 


duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  kqep  the 
time  of  each  Senator  who  speaks. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  that 
purpose?  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes.  I 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  Senator  can  divide 
his  time  as  he  sees  fit;  can  he  not?  He 
can  speak  5  minutes  on  one  amendment 
and  5  minutes  on  the  bill,  for  example, 
if  he  wishes  to,  can  he  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes;  a  Sen- 
ator may  divide  his  time. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  it  come  out 
of  my  1  hour? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  15  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

The  VJ,CE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  jrields  15  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  connection  with  the 
business  at  hand 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
cannot  hear  the  Senator.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  May  the 
Chair  have  the  attention  of  Senators. 
The  Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  cannot 
yield  his  time  to  another  Senator,  al- 
though he  can  yield  to  a  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  prefer  to  go  ahead  on  my  time, 
but  I  yield  for  that  pvu-pose. 

Mr.  GORE.  llix.  President,  I  happen  to 
occupy  a  seat  on  the  back  row.  I  can 
hear  nothing  of  the  business  that  is 
transpiring.  Without  any  imkindness  to 
all  the  visitors  in  the  Senate,  when  the 
Vice  President  asked  the  aides  of  Sen- 
ators to  take  seats  or  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber my  aide  left  the  Chamber.  I  ask 
that  the  aides  of  all  Senators  who  are 
not  needed  to  sit  beside  a  Senator  in 
debate  leave  the  Chamber,  so  that  the 
Senate  can  conduct  its  business,  and  I 
ask  the  Presiding  Offlcer  to  enforce  the 
rule. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Chair  if  Senators  present 
will  be  cooperative  and  ask  their  own 
aides,  unless  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
they  remain  in  the  Chamber,  to  leave  the 
Chamber.  It  will  be  assumed  any  aide 
of  the  Senate  remaining  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

It  appears  that  the  Senate  can  oc>erate 
without  the  assistance  of  most  of  the 
assistants. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  I  think  the 
statement  he  made  was  long  overdue.  I 
am  glad,  now  that  the  circus  aspects  of 
today's  meeting  have  been  done  away 
with,  that  the  attaches  from  various 
offices  have  left  the  floor.  I  hope  that 
from  now  on  this  will  not  be  considered 
a  gathering  place  for  the  attaches  of  the 
Senate  in  such  numbers  as  has  been  the 
case  over  the  past  several  days,  and  most 
especially  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Senate  on  the  decision  which  has  Just 
been  made.  It  is  neither  a  victory  nor 
a  defeat  either  for  the  leadership  or  for 
any  Member  of  this  body.  It  is  a  victory 
for  good  sense.  It  indicates  that  even 
in  the  most  difficult  circumstances  the 
Senate  is  capable  of  effecting  an  adjust- 
ment between  the  rights  of  individual 
Members  and  the  responsibilities  of  this 
body  as  a  whole  under  the  Constitution. 
It  is  a  decision  for  procedure  in  this 
body  by  reason  rather  than  by  recrimi- 
nation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  will  svisi>end.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

The  galleries  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  at  this  time 
to  express  my  respect  for  those  who  op- 
posed cloture,  even  as  they  have  opposed 
the  measure  to  which  it  was  applied. 
They  fight  for  what  they  believe  in,  with 
the  weapons  which  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate place  at  the  disposal  of  every  indi- 
vidual Member.  This  they  had  every 
right  to  do,  even  as  every  other  Member 
has  the  right  to  do  so.  So  long  as  the 
present  rules  of  the  Senate  prevail,  it 
would  be  most  inappropriate  for  any 
Member  of  this  body  to  criticize  any 
other  Senator  for  the  exercise  of  his 
rights  under  the  rules  if  he  is  moved  by 
conviction  to  exercise  them. 

That  the  Senate  decided  to  invoke  clo- 
ture is  no  reflection  on  the  opposition  to 
H.R.  11040  in  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form.  It  in  no  way  discredits  the  sub- 
stance of  their  arguments  or  their  sin- 
cerity or  the  conviction  with  which  they 
maintain  their  views. 

Cloture  means  simply  that  the  Senate 
wishes  to  make  a  decision  on  H.R.  11040 
and  to  get  on  with  other  business.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
promptly  to  make  this  decision  so  that 
it  may  move  next  to  the  farm  bill,  to  the 
drug-control  bill,  and  to  other  essential 
legislative  and  executive  busmess.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  decide  how 
quickly  it  wishes  to  move  through  the 
remainder  of  the  program  for  this  ses- 
sion to  adjournment.  The  leadership 
will  do  what  it  can  to  hasten  this  proc- 
ess, but  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  Sen- 
ate itself  which  will  decide  the  pace. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appreciate  the 
majority  leader's  yielding  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  this  procedure  is  so 
unprecedented — at  least  within  the  serv- 
ice of  many  of  us — that  I  should  like 
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to  make  two  or  three  parliamentary  in- 
quiries. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  those 
who  are  Ln  the  galleries  be  hi  order  so 
that  the  Chair  can  hear  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  speak  louder? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  First,  Mr.  President, 
each  Senator,  as  I  understand.  Is  en- 
titled to  1  hour,  which  he  may  divide 
as  he  sees  fi  t.    Is  that  correct  ? 

The  Vies  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KET'AUVER.  Can  one  Senator 
assign  or  transfer  any  part  of  his  hour 
to  another  Senator? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  He  cannot 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  third  quesUon 
is,  after  a  Senator's  hour  has  expired, 
will  it  be  in  order  for  the  Senator  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  has  been 
submitted  and  read  into  the  Record  and 
secure  consideration  of  it? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  rule 
says  that  "no  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate 
to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been 
presented  and  read  prior  to  that  time." 
If  the  amendment  has  been  presented 
and  read  prior  to  this  time,  it  can  be 
voted  on. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  state  a  hy- 
pothetical case.  Several  of  us  have  a 
number  of  amendments  which  have  been 
read  and  were  submitted  prior  to  the 
cloture  vote.  After  a  Senator's  hour  is 
exhausted,  will  it  be  in  order  for  a  Sena- 
tor to  offer  such  amendments  as  he 
wishes  and  to  have  them  read  to  the 
Senate  and  voted  on? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Not  new 
amendments. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    No. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the 
amendments  have  been  previously  of- 
fered and  ordered  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record,  then  they  can  be  called  up 
and  voted  on. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  AU  of  those  which 
have  been  offered  and  printed  In  the 
Record  prior  to  the  vote  on  cloture? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  regain  the  floor 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  W.iile  a  Senator 
can  parcel  out  his  time,  he  can  parcel 
it  out  only  to  himself,    lis  that  correct' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  amend- 
ments are  concerned,  if  they  are  offered 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  hour  allocated 
to  a  Senator,  they  wUl  then  be  nonde- 
batable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  vmderstand  the  last  ruling. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  pohit  out  that  the  amend- 
ments would  be  nondebatable  so  far  as 
the  Senator  whose  time  has  expired  Is 
concerned,  but  99  other  Senators  could 
debate  them  99  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  meant,  so  far 
as  the  individual  Senator  was  con- 
cerned. 
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Mr.  KERR.  A  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
Mr.  President.  ^^' 

The  VICE  PRE8ID03T.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  had  used 
up  his  hour  of  time,  how  could  he  be 
recognized  for  any  purpose? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  parUa- 
mentarian  informs  the  Chair  that  the 
1-hour  limitation  is  to  be  appUed  to 
debate  only;  that  a  Senator  could  be 
recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment 
without  debate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  continue  my  inquiry? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  In  all.  so  far  as 
debate  is  concerned,  it  is  not  to  exceed 
100  hours.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Unless  we  get  some 
more  Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Each  Sen- 
ator will  be  allowed  1  hour.  If  100  Sen- 
ators are  present  and  desire  to  speak  an 
hour  each,  the  maximum  debate  will  be 
100  hours.  That  would  not  include 
quorum  calls,  roUcalls,  the  calling  up  of 
amendments,  or  routine  items. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  mquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Montana  were  to  take  his  seat  now. 
as  he  intends  to  do.  would  he.  before 
sitting  down,  be  required  to  reserve  the 
remainder  of  the  hour  allotted  to  him. 
or  would  it  be  automatically  reserved  to 
him? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The 
Chair  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  the 
time  available  to  each  Senator.  The 
Senator  will  not  have  to  reserve  his  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  KEFAUVER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield;  and,  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  amendment  is 
pending  at  the  desk.  It  provides  that 
the  Jurisdiction  of  NASA  shall  be  en- 
larged so  that  it  would  exercise  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.  Government  over  the 
development  of  a  satellite  communica- 
tions system,  leaving  those  satellites 
American  flag  satellites,  but  with  power 
to  lease  and  contract  out  through  private 
corporations  in  this  country  interested 
in  a  satellite  communications  system  the 
right  to  help  develop  the  sateUite  system. 
That  Is  the  pending  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  not  studied  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  is  familiar  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary mquiry. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  amendment  were 
read,  would  it  be  read  on  the  time  avail- 
able to  me? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    It  would  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendment  is  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator.  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  use  such  time  as  I  shall  need  to 
make  a  speech  on  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  m  order.  The  Senator  will  sus- 
pend until  the  Senate  Is  In  order.  The 
Chair  desires  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats  and  the  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  Aides  of  the  Senate  will  take 
their  seats  or  retire  from  the  Chamber, 
Occupants  of  the  galleries  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  \1CE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  hi  my  un- 
derstanding that  such  time  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  order  m  the  Senate  will 
not  come  out  of  the  time  available  to  me? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct, 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  Senate  cast  an  historic 
vote.  It  will  rise  to  plague  the  Senate 
for  decades. 

As  with  many  great  Issues,  the  cwn- 
munlcations  sateUite  biU  has  stirred  In- 
tense feelings. 


CLOTiraX  TOTS  WAS 
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TTiere  are  three  brief  points  I  wish  to 
make.  The  first  Is,  that  based  upon  the 
precedents  accumulated  In  this  Chamber 
over  the  past  35  years,  the  vote  for  clo- 
ture was  premature  and  grxMsly  nwf^ir 
to  the  rights  of  the  minority  to  present 
their  case  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Amerian  people. 

The  proponents  of  the  motion  have 
strained  to  make  it  appear  that  the  peti- 
tion was  in  order. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
came  before  this  body  on  Ftiday,  August 
10.  and  stated  that  ^«e  were  about  to 
begin  the  15th  day  of  debate  on  this 
blU.  On  the  following  day  the  majority 
leader  corrected  the  Record  to  show  that 
at  the  time  of  his  statement  the  biU  had 
been  before  the  Senate  only  12  days. 

I  have  examined  the  CoirotK88K»AL 
Rbcord  for  the  days  itemized  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  days  of  debate  and  find 
that  on  4  of  these  days.  June  14,  July  25, 
July  28,  and  August  1,  the  blU  was  before 
the  Senate  for  5  minutes  or  less. 

I  find  further  that  a  tabulation  of  the 
debate  on  specific  aspects  of  this  meas- 
ure, on  the  basis  of  the  calculations  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Clark]  on  August  2,  shows  that  the 
sateUite  biU  liad  actually  been  debated 
a  total  of  42  hours  and  15  minutes  up 
to  yesterday  morning.  Including  the  fuU 
day  of  debate  yesterday,  the  total  Is  now 
just  imder  50  hourj. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  receive  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  time  necessary  to 
receive  the  message  wUl  not  be  charged 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  receive  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


BCBSSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fnan  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3315)  to  reUeve 
owners  of  abutting  property  from  cer- 
tain assessments  in  connection  with  the 
repair  of  alleys  and  sidewalks  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
m«it,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  2367.  An  set  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  credit  life  Izuunmce  and  credit  ac- 
cident and  health  Insurance  In  the  District 
ot  Columbia:  and 

8. 3086.  An  set  to  provide  for  a  reduction 
in  the  irorkweek  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HH.  1341.  An  act  to  require  pttfsenger- 
carrylng  motor  vehicles  purchased  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  certain 
safety  standards; 

H.R.  8563.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ufe  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
permit  certain  policies  to  be  issued  to  mem- 
ben  of  duly  organized  national  veterans' 
organtntlons: 

HJR.  0045.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Xnemy  Act,  as  amended: 

H.R.  10188.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2  and 
5  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  lielght,  exterior  design,  and  construction 
of  private  and  semlpubllc  buildings  In  the 
Oecurgetown  area  of  the  National  Capital." 
api»x>ved  September  22,  1950  (84  Stat.  903) ; 

HJt.  11098.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  to  permit  the  appointment 
of  new  trustees  In  deeds  of  trust  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ooliimbia  by  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties; 

H.R.  12689.  An  act  to  repeal  section  557 
and  to  amend  section  659  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3, 
1901;  and 

H Jt.  12727.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ol 
Febriiary  28.  1901,  to  Insure  that  pcdicemen 
and  firemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
receive  medical  care  for  all  Injuries  and 
diseases. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HH.  1841.  An  act  to  require  paaaenger-car- 
Tj\x4i  motor  vtiilclea  purohaaed  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  to  meet  certain 
safety  standards:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Rlt.8S6S.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Zn- 
Burano*  Aot  of  th«  Otstrlet  of  Columbia  to 
permit  eertain  poUeles  to  be  issued  to  mem- 
ber* of  duly  orgaalMd  national  veteraxts' 
organiaations; 

HJt.  lOlW.  An  set  to  amend  seeUons  8 
and  »  of  ths  aet  •nUtlsd  "An  aet  to  i«gu- 


late  the  height,   exterior  design,  and  con- 
struction of  private  and  semlpubllc  buildings 
In  the  Georgetown  area  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal," approved  September  22,  1950  (64  Stat. 
903): 

H.R.  11698.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  to  permit  the  appointment 
of  new  tr\utees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  the 
District  of  Colxunbia  by  agreement  of  the 
parties; 

H  Jl.  12689.  An  act  to  repeal  section  557  and 
to  amend  section  559  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
Of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3,  1901;  and 

H Jl.  12727.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28,  1901,  to  insure  that  policemen 
and  firemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
receive  medical  care  for  all  injuries  and 
diseases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.R.9045.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Oregon,      i 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on! 
August  2  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Clark]  inserted  in  the  Concres-; 
SIGNAL  Record,  on  page  15492,  a  tabula-' 
tion  of  the  debate  up  until  that  time, 
which  showed  that  there  had  been  12 
hours  and  27  minutes  of  debate  on  this 
bill. 

DSBATXS  or  PAST  TWO  AND  THKEZ  TIMES  AS  LONG 

Let  us  compare  this  with  some  of  the 
recent  debates  in  the  past.  Assuming 
that  we  have  had  12  to  16  days  of  de- 
bate— depending  on  whether  the  5-min- 
ute  sessions  count  as  "days  of  debate" — 
ttiis  stands  in  rather  marked  contrast  to 
the  precedent  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1960  which  ran  to  37  days  of  continuous 
debate  between  September  15  and  April 
11, 1960. 

In  1953  the  tidelands  oil  debate  of  1953 
ran  to  35-  days  between  April  1  and  May 
5. 1953. 

In  1938  thfe  antilynching  bill  was  fili- 
bustered, in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
for  29  days  frcmi  January  6  through  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1938,  during  which  time  only 
two  conference  reports  and  an  appro- 
priations bill  passed  the  Senate. 

In  1942, 1944, 1946,  and  1948  there  were 
four  highly  organized  and  extended  fili- 
busters on  the  question  of  Federal  anti- 
poll  tax  legislation. 

Mr,  President,  none  of  these  filibusters 
or  debates  were  shut  off  by  cloture,  al- 
though they  far  exceeded  the  present 
debate.  They  exceeded  this  debate  by 
100  percent  and  in  two  cases  about  200 
percent  in  length. 

Clearly  on  the  basis  of  the  history  of 
the  Senate,  cloture  was  not  Justified, 
To  Invoke  it,  therefore,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances wrote  an  entirely  new  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  this  body  which  will 
be  full  of  nothing  but  foreboding  for  th9 
future. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  hav« 
printed  In  the  Rbcord  a  tabulation  of  th« 


actual  hours  and  minutes  of  debate  on 
the  satellite  bill  from  June  14  until  the 
present  day,  together  with  a  history  of 
the  outstanding  filibusters  frtun  1841  to 
1960  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  11,  1961.  I 
believe  that  the  record  speaks  for  itself 
and  should  conclude  the  issue  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  read  this  Record. 
Therefore,  for  history  I  wish  that  ma- 
terial to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion and  history  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tabulation  of  Time  Spent  on  Dkbate  or 
SATELLm  Bn.L,  HH.  11040 

At  the  time  Mr.  MANsnzLo  was  saying. 
"Today  we  begin  the  15th  day  of  debate  on 
this  bill,"  the  bUl  had  been  before  the 
Senate  on  13  days  for  a  total  of  33  hours  15 
minutes. 

On  4  of  these  days,  the  bill  was  discussed 
for  6  minutes  or  less. 

After  the  August  10  and  11  sessions,  the 
total  time  spent  on  the  bill  had  risen  to  42 
hours  15  minutes. 

In  addition,  6  hours  and  8  minutes  were 
consumed  in  debate  on  the  Rules  In  con- 
nection with  amendment  of  the  Journal. 

A  dally  tabulation  and  supporting  docu- 
ments follow: 

Days  of  debate  on  H.R.  11040 


Hours 

Min- 
utes 

Ammiline 
Journal 

Hours 

Min- 
utes 

Juno  11 

0 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
0 
0 
i 
0 
8 
8 
0 
3 
6 

Vi 
\i 
M 
40 
87 

4 

1 

0 
14 

5 

1 
fil 

s 

ao 

Juiic  I.l 

Jun''  IH                 

Juno  19 

June  31 

Juno  21 

July  2H  .                .- 

July  26 

s 
a 

.■> 

July  27 

3 

July  28       

July  30     

July  31    

Auk   1          

Aup.  10     

Aup   11            

Am:   13    

7 

44 

Mi 

Total: 
L'ntil  Monfliy 

I'liiil  Tupsday. 

40 

M> 

Rulc  total 

6 

8 

NuTK— Hrtsis  of  calculation  3  niinut<'s  i)or  column, 
gcnuanf  talk.  

Outstanding  Senatz  Fn-rausTTRS  From  1841 
TO    1960 

In  1841  a  bill  to  remove  the  Senate  printers 
was  filibustered  against  for  10  days. 

A  bin  relating  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  filibustered  for  several  weeks  and 
caused  Clay  to  introduce  his  cloture  resolu- 
tion. 

In  1846  the  Oregon  bill  was  filibustered  for 
2  months. 

In  1863  a  bill  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  filibustered. 

In  1876  an  Army  appropriation  bill  was 
filibustered  against  for  la  days,  forcing  the 
abandonment  of  a  rider  which  would  have 
suspended  existing  election  laws. 

In  1880  a  measure  to  reorganise  the  Sen- 
ate  was  filibustered  from  March  84  to  ICay  16 
by  an  evenly  divided  Senate,  until  two  Sen- 
ators resigned,  giving  the  Demoerats  a  ma- 
jority. 

In  1800  the  Blair  education  bill  was  flUbus- 
tered. 
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The  force  bill,  providing  for  Federal  su- 
pervision of  elections,  was  succaesfuUy  fili- 
bustered for  29  days.  This  resulted  In  the 
clotiire  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator 
Aldrlch  which  was  also  filibustered  and  the 
resolution  failed. 

In  1893  an  unsuccessful  filibuster  lasting 
42  days  was  organised  against  a  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act. 

In  1901  Senator  Carter  succesafuUy  filibus- 
tered a  river  and  harbor  blU  because  it  faUed 
to  include  certain  additional  appropriations. 
In  l90a  there  was  a  successful  fiUbuster 
against  tristate  bill  propoeing  to  admit 
Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  New  Uexloo  to  state- 
hood, because  the  measiures  did  not  Include 
all  of  Indian  territory  according  to  the  origi- 
nal boundaries. 

In  1903  Senator  Tillman  (South  Carolina) 
filibustered  against  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  becaxise  it  failed  to  Include  an  item 
paying  bis  State  a  war  claim.  The  item  was 
flnaUy  replaced  In  the  bUl. 

In  1907  BenaUx  Stone  flUbustered  against 
a  ship  subsidy  bill. 

In  1908  Senator  La  Follette  led  a  filibuster 
laftlng  28  days  against  the  Vreeland -Aldrlch 
emergency  currency  law.  The  filibuster 
finally  failed. 

In  1911  Senator  Owen  filibustered  a  bill 
proposing  to  admit  New  Mexico  and  Arlaona 
to  statehood.  The  House  had  accepted  New 
Mexico,  but  refvised  Arizona  becaxise  of  her 
proposed  constitution.  Senator  Owen  fUi- 
bustered  against  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  until  Arizona  was  replaced  in  the 
measure. 

The  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  passed  the 
House  and  failed  through  a  filibuster  In  the 
Senate.  It  passed  Congress  In  an  extraordi- 
nary session,  but  Canada  refused  to  accept 
the  proposition. 

In  1913  a  filibuster  was  made  against  the 
omnibus  pubUo  buUdlng  btU  by  Senator 
Stone,  of  Missouri,  untU  certain  appropri- 
ations for  his  State  were  Included. 

In  1914  Senator  Bxuton  (Ohio)  filibustered 
against  a  river  and  harbor  bill  for  12  hours. 
Senator    Gronna    flUbustered    against    ac- 
ceptance  of   a  conference   report  on  an  In- 
dian appropriation  bill. 

In  this  year  also  the  following  bills  were 
debated  at  great  length,  but  finally  passed: 
Panama  Canal  tolU  bUl.  30  days:  P'ederal 
Trade  Commission  blU,  80  days;  Clayton 
amendments  to  the  Sherman  Act,  31  days; 
conference  report  on  the  Clayton  bUl,  9  days*. 
In  1915  a  filibuster  was  organised  against 
President  Wilson's  ship  pxirchaae  bill  by 
which  German  ships  in  American  ports 
would  have  been  purchased.  The  filibuster 
was  successful,  and  as  a  resxilt  three  Im- 
portant appropriation  bills  failed. 

In  1917  the  armed  ship  bUl  of  President 
Wilson  was  successfully  fiUbustered,  and 
caused  the  defeat  of  many  administration 
measures.  This  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
Martin  resolution  embodying  the  President's 
recommendation  for  a  change  In  the  Senate 
rules,  on  limitation  of  debate. 

In  1919  a  filibuster  was  successful  against 
an  oil  and  mineral  leasing  blU.  causing  the 
failure  of  several  important  appropriation 
bills  and  necessitating  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

In  1921  the  emergency  tariff  bill  was  fili- 
bustered against  in  January  1921,  which  led 
Senator  Penrose  to  preeent  a  cloture  petition. 
The  cloture  petlUon  failed,  but  the  tariff  bUl 
finally  passed. 

In    1922.   the  Dyer  anUlynchlng  blU  was 

successfully  filibustered  agaUut  by  a  group 

of  southern  Senators.  *       •-     •- 

in  1933  President  Harding^  ship  subaldy 

bin  was  defeated  by  a  filibuster. 

tn.l'L^*^*,  """^  Oopeland  (New  Tork) 
talked  »t  length  against  raUfioaUon  of  the 
wie  of  Pines  Treaty  with  Cuba,  but  the 
ir*«ty  was  finally  raufled. 

wil?iM*^  .'  ^^^"^  aubueter  aialnat  tlM 
World  Oourt  protoool  was  aaded  by  a  etotvrt 
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vote  of  68  to  26,  the  second  time  cloture  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

A  bill  for  migratory  bird  refuges  was  talked 
to  death  by  SUtes  rights  advocates  In  the 
spring  of  1926.  a  motion  for  cloture  falllns 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  S3.  ^ 

In  1927  cloture  again  failed  of  adoption 
when  It  was  rejected  by  32  yeas  against  59 
nays  as  a  device  to  end  obstruction  against 
the  Swing-Johnson  blU  for  development  of 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 

One  of  the  fiercest  filibusters  in  recent 
decades  succeeded  In  March  1927,  in  pre- 
venting an  extension  of  the  life  of' a  special 
campaign  Investigating  committee  headed  by 
James  A.  Reed,  of  Ml«souri.  The  committee's 
expose  of  corruption  in  the  1926  senatorial 
election  victories  of  Frank  L.  Smith  In  Illi- 
nois and  of  William  S.  Vare  in  PennaylvanU 
had  aroused  the  Ire  of  a  few  Senators  who 
refused  to  permit  the  continuance  of  the 
investigation  despite  the  wishes  of  a  clear 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

In  1933.  early  In  1938,  a  2-week  filibuster 
was  staged  against  the  Ola£i  branch  bank- 
ing  biU  In  which  Huey  Long  first  participated 
as  a  leading  figure.  "Senators  found  hUn 
impervious  to  sarcasm  and  no  man  coiUd 
silence  him."  Cloture  was  defeated  by  the 
margin  of  a  single  vote.  Finally,  the  fiU- 
buster was  abandoned  and  the  bUl  passed. 

In  1935  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Long 
filibusters  was  staged  on  June  12-13.  Sen- 
ator Long  spoke  for  16V4  hours,  a  feat  of 
physical  endurance  never  before  excelled  in 
the  Senate,  in  favor  of  the  Oore  amendment 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  NaUonal 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  But  the  amend- 
ment was  finally  tabled. 

In  1988  a  39-day  "feather*  duster"  filibuster 
In  January-February  defeated  paaeage  of  a 
Federal  antilynching  bUl.  although  an  orer- 
whelmlng  majority  of  the  Senate  cleerlv 
favored  the  blU. 

In  1939  an  extended  filibuster  against  adop- 
tion of  a  monetary  bUl.  extending  Preaiden- 
tlal  authority  to  alter  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
continued  from  June  20  to  July  5,  1989,  but 
finally  faUed  by  a  narrow  margin. 

In  1943.  1944,  194«.  and  1948  four  organised 
fiUbusters  upon  the  perennial  question  of 
Federal  antl-poll-Ux  leglsUtion  were  suc- 
cessful In  these  years.  An  attempt  to  pass 
fair  employment  practice  leglrUtlon  In  1946 
was  aleo  killed  by  a  fiUbuster.  The  Senate 
cloture  rule  proved  ineffective  In  these  cases 
as  a  device  for  breaking  fllibxisters. 

In  1949  a  motion  to  take  up  a  reeolutlon 
(S.  Res.  15)  to  amend  the  cloture  rule  was 
debated  at  Intervals  In  the  Senate  from  Pteb- 
rxiary  28  to  March  17  when  It  was  amended 
and  agreed  to. 

In  1950  a  motion  to  take  up  the  FKPC  bill 
(S.  1728)  was  debated  In  the  Senate,  May 
8-19,  1950.  a  total  of  9  days.  Ten  Senators 
spoke  In  favor  of  the  motion  to  take  up 
(really  in  support  of  the  bill)  and  eight 
Senators  spoke  against  the  motion.  Accord- 
ing to  a  rough  calculation,  the  proponents 
of  the  motion  and  bill  used  35  percent,  and 
the  opfmnents  used  65  percent,  of  the  space 
m  the  CoNoaissioNAL  Rccoao  devoted  to  the 
subject.  During  the  9-day  period  8.414 
Inches  of  the  Rxcoao  were  consumed  with 
discussion  of  FEPC  and  3336  Inches  with 
other  matters. 

Mr.  Malone  fUlbustered  for  11  hours  against 
the  conference  report  on  the  slot  machine 
bin  (S.  3367)  In  December  1960. 

In  1963  a  prolonged  debau  took  place  on 
the  so-called  tidelands  offshore  oil  bUl.  It 
began  April  1  and  ended  May  5.  The  tide- 
lands  debate  lasted  for  85  daya,  one  of  the 
lontaat  on  reoord.  During  this  debate  Sen- 
ator Moaai  eeubllahed  a  new  reoord  for  the 
longeet  single  speeoh.  On  April  84-96  he 
■poke  tor  aa  hours  and  M  minute*. 

In  1664  an  exunded  debate  occurred  in 
July  on  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomie 
Snargy  Aot  of  1946  (8.  8690).    The  debate 


lasted  18  days.  On  July  26  Senator  Know- 
land  sought  to  Invoke  cloture  on  8.  M0O.  but 
his  motion  faUed  by  a  vote  of  44  jma  to 
42  nays. 

In  1957  (August  28-28)  during  the  debate 
on  the  clvU  rlghU  blU  of  1967,  Senator  Snoac 
THuaMOND  made  a  24-hour  and  18-mlnute 
speech,  the  longest  In  Senate  history. 

In  i960  the  Senate  debated  dvU  righto 
from  February  16  to  Aprtl  11.  Actual  debate 
on  ClvU  righto  consvuned  87  days,  during 
which  45  roUcaUs  votes  were  taken.  Eighteen 
southern  Senators  conducted  a  systematic 
fiUbuster.  In  an  effort  to  break  the  fiU- 
buster. around-the-clock  seaslons  were  held 
from  February  29  throtigh  March  8.  The 
Senate  was  In  continuous  session  for  9  days 
or  a  total  of  167  honn  and  26  minutes,  with 
two  breaks. 

UEAOBBSHIP  aXSPOMSZBU  FOB  CLOTOBB 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  leave  this 
point,  however,  it  ahould  be  noted  that 
since  the  measure  first  came  up  on  June 
14.  the  opponents  of  the  bill  have  been 
highly  cooperative  in  allowing  and  in 
actually  seeking  to  bring  up  Important 
legislation. 

The  distinsulshed  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KwAuvol  pointed  out  in  his 
brief  ranarks  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
on  August  10  motions  were  made  to  have 
the  Senate  consider  the  administration's 
farm  bill  and  the  drug  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kvauvn] 
The  leadership  itself  took  the  Initiative 
in  defeating  these  motions. 

As  I  have  said  to  the  American  people 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  fitxn 
the  platforms  of  America,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  say.  the  reeponsibill^  for  the 
defeat  of  the  motion  to  make  the  farm 
bill  and  the  drug  bill  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  on  August  10  rests 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  because  they  were  in  complete 
agreement  on  a  parliamentary  tactic  to 
deny  to  the  American  people  the  <K9or- 
tunity  to  have  those  pieces  of  emergency 
legislation  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  that  day. 

On  August  10,  for  example,  motiona 
were  made,  as  I  have  said,  to  make  those 
bills  the  pending  business. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  not  available  for  study 
until  this  very  morning. 

My  second  point  is  made  in  passing. 
AiocNDicBivTs  SHOW  sussT&Ncs  TO  osjacnoiTS 

The  excellent  debate  yesterday  on  the 
Gore  mnendment.  which  would  have  re- 
stored to  the  bill  the  language  proposed 
by  the  President  in  the  realm  of  foreign 
policy,  indicates  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  the  depth  and  substantiality  of  the 
points  raised  by  the  opponents  of  this 
bill.  ^^ 

There  are  some  who  have  made  light 
of  the  number  of  amendments  that  hav« 
been  proposed  to  the  bill.  For  myaelf 
I  have  submitted  on  behalf  of  myaelf 
and  other  colleagues  in  the  Senate  15 
amendments. 

One  is  to  allow  X7SIA  pref  tr«ntl«I  rftiM 
for  "freedom  programs"  in  rtpaymant 
of  the  I9.S  biuion  which  the  Qov«rn« 
ment  hat  already  oommlttad  to  our 
apaoe  effort  Thla  amendBMnI  wm 
fuUy  tupportad  by  the  facta  broufht  out 
In  the  testimony  of  Bdward  a  ICurov 
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botb  before  ouv  committee  and  before 
tbe  Howe  8PMe  OommiUee. 

I  wkb  to  anj  to  tbe  Amerteen  tax- 
payers from  this  floor  today.  "Ton  are 
goiof  to  pay  throofh  the  eooQomie  nose 
U  ttilB  MB  Is  adefiCed  in  its  present  form. 
Yoa  are  gotOK  to  pay  ooomierclal  rates 
for  most  of  the  programs  essential  to  be 
sent  to  ttie  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  In  tUs  great  contest  between  free- 
dom and  oommunism.  You  will  have  to 
pay  a  glgantte  monopoly  monstrosity 
created  by  the  bin  oonmiereial  rates  in 
the  oontest  wtth  Russia  for  freedom  In 
ttib  worM." 

If  ttiis  vrere  the  only  def'«t  of  the  bin 
X  would  never  vote  for  it.  I  would  never 
want  my  descendants  to  read  the  history 
Of  my  public  Uf  e  and  have  them  read 
that  I  voted  to  Impose  that  kind  of  eoo- 
nomie  falusUce  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

This  is  only  ooe  of  the  many  reasons 
why  I  beilcv«  this  is  a  dioeklng  bin  and 
why  I  ttiink  my  administration  is  on 
the  way  to  being  guilty  of  imposing  upon 
the  American  pe(q>le  a  giveaway  program 
in  the  bill  greater  in  ite  economic  effect 
than  any  giveaway  program  of  the  Re- 
pwhlican-  Party  in  all  of  its  history. 
That  will  be  a  part  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministratiaa's  record  if  the  bin  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  becomes  the  law  when 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Utiited 
States.  ' 

Z  wish  to  say  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues: "Oh.  you  taUc  to  me  about  not 
pointing  out  to  the  people  of  this  country 
this  failure  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion to  protect  the  economic  interesta 
of  the  American  people."  That  falls  on 
deaf  ears,  because  I  do  not  intend  to 
play  Democratic  partisan  pontics  above 
the  trust  I  owe  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

This  course  of  acti<m  on  the  part  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  In  regard 
to  the  biU  is  a  shameful  course  of  action 
fnxn  the  standpoint  of  publie  Interest 
and  the  rights  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  some  amendmonte  in  which  I 
secJt  to  preveikt  thte  great  mistake  of  tlie 
Kennedy  administration.  The  Senate  is 
allowing  me  1  hour  to  discuss  an  of  my 
amendmenta  The  same  is  true  of  aU 
my  coUeagues  In  the  Senate  who  are 
offering  amendmenta  Bach  of  us  will 
have  1  hour  to  qjeak  on  our  amend- 
ments. In  my  case  I  have  a  total  of  15 
amendmenta.  which  figures  out  to  be 
about  4  minutes  per  amendment. 

I  propose  In  my  speech  to  consume  a 
considerable  amount  of  my  1  hour's  time 
to  let  the  record  be  crystal  clear  as  to 
where  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
stands  in  relation  to  this  action  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  I  want  my 
leadership  to  know  that  I  do  not  support 
the  Komedy  administration  in  this  kind 
of  giveaway  of  the  economic  righto  and 
Intereato  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. I  beBeve  that  the  voters  in  Novem- 
ber wiU  make  perfectly  clear  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  that  they  do  not 
auppoit  this  kind  of  giveaway  program. 
vrtileh  tlie  administration  is  seddng  to 
upon  the  American  people.  Tt» 
I  and  my  colleagues  of- 
firad  fea  the  Foreign  RdaUons  Commit- 
tee hav«  been  supported  Iqr  competent 
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iatemational  lawyers  who  testified  be- 
fore that  committee.  Tet  we  are  not 
being  given  time  to  analyze  and  present 
to  the  Senate  the  testhnony  of  those 
great  international  lawyers.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  the  tkne  to  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  consideration 
of  the  American  pe(vle  what  the  testi- 
m<»iy  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee shows. 

llieref ore  some  of  us — and  I  speak  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon — ^have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  admin- 
istration did  not  want  us  to  have  the 
time  to  make  the  record  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  relations  aspect  of  the  bilL  In 
my  Judgment,  when  the  foreign  relations 
aspect  of  the  blU  becomes  understood  by 
the  American  people — and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  going  to  do  the 
best  he  can  from  coast  to  coast  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  American  people  what  ia 
involved  in  r^ard  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tkms  aspecto  of  the  bill — I  am  satisfied 
what  the  final  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  going  to  be.  It  is  going- 
to  support  the  position  of  this  so-called 
little  willful  band  of  Senators  who  have 
run  up  this  warning  signal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  this  monstrous  give- 
away program  to  an  American  monopo- 
listic comiiine  must  be  stepped. 

VtLL    BHOITLO    PBOVUnC    rOK    SOLS    OT    X7JV. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  my  second 
amendment  would  restore  the  original 
language  relating  to  the  United  Nations, 
which  the  President  proposed.  In  the  first 
place.  This  was  sui^ported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  two  distingiiished  international 
lawyers,  one  of  whom  was  a  former  ad- 
viser to  the  Department  of  State,  Mr. 
Cohen.  The  other  was  a  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  Our  present 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  now 
Mr.  Stevenson,  whom  since  the  end  of 
July  I  have  been  tn^ng  to  get  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  ex- 
amination, was  also  quoted  by  a  witness 
in  support  of  determining  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  regarding  satellite  com- 
munications. 

That  great  witness,  Ernest  Gross,  as 
the  record  wiU  show,  supported  the  po- 
sition (rf  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
makes  perfectly  clear  that  we  ought  to 
write  Into  the  bill  recognition  of  the 
United  Nations  role  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  a  global  satellite  system. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  Mr. 
Stevenson,  in  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern* 
ment,  offered  the  famous  resolution  be« 
fore  the  United  Nations  in  December  1061J 
and  persuaded  Russia  to  go  along  withi 
that  resolution,  Mr.  Stevenson  spoke  of  ai 
global  satellite  system.  He  did  not  speaki 
of  an  American  monopolistic  satellite 
system.  He  did  not  speak  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  set  upj 
a  monopoly  control  of  an  American  satel* 
Ute  system  from  which  profit  tribute  wUli 
be  coUected  from  the  taxpayers  of  th#| 
United  States.  And  also,  if  it  is  going j 
to  be  effective  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  a  profit  tribute  will 
be  jextracted  from  the  peoples  of  the  un» 
derdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  them* 
selves. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  is  the  way  to  win, 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  put  this  matter 


of  sending  to  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  the  great  freedom  programs 
that  win  be  necessary  for  the  next  quar- 
ter century,  if  we  are  to  beat  Russia  in 
her  lying  and  deceitiiU  and  misrepresent- 
ing propaganda  game  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world,  then  I  say 
most  respectfully  he  could  not  be  more 
mistaken.  If  we  are  to  whip  Russia  now 
we  must  have  a  satellite  communication 
system  over  which  we  can  transmit 
"freedom  programs"  to  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost,  the  greatest  possible  quantity. 
Yet  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
proposes  to  put  a  price  dollar  sign  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
I  say  it  is  a  horrendous  mistake  which 
the  Senate  made  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
shall  do  my  best,  so  far  as  I  am  given  the 
trust  of  serving  in  the  Senate  in  the  years 
to  come  to  correct  the  mistake  that  was 
made  here  this  morning. 

AID  TO    EDUCATION    AMCNDICEMT 

Mr.  President,  the  third  of  my  amend- 
ments deals  with  insuring  service  to  un- 
derdeveloped lands  without  extended 
adversary  litigation:  a  fourth  has  to  do 
with  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  corporation  for  advancing 
education,  as  did  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1785;  and  as  we  tried  to  do  in 
the  Hill  "oil  for  education"  amendment 
of  1953,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
mam],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHRKT],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wn.ET],  and  the  then 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  communica- 
tions that  we  have  received  from  great 
educational  associations  in  the  United 
States  and  frcnn  some  leading  educators 
in  the  United  States  in  support  of  the 
Morse  satellite  aid  for  education  amend- 
ment, this  amendment  alone  ought  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  debate  and 
discussion  and  perfecting,  if  it  needs  any 
perfecting,  for  at  least  3  days  in  the 
Senate.  Because  of  the  steamroUer  gag 
rule  tactics  wiilch  the  Senate  has  im- 
posed upon  a  group  of  very  sincere  Sena- 
tors, who  are  seeldng  to  perfect  the  bill, 
we  are  now  limited  to  1  hour  for  presen- 
tation not  only  of  this  amendment  but 
of  all  amendments. 

In  my  judgment  the  course  of  action 
followed  by  the  Senate  today  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  futore  generations 
of  school  boys  and  girls  and  college  men 
and  women  were  Jeopardized  by  the 
course  of  action  followed  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  gag.  We  all  know  now  that 
there  will  not  be  time  enough  to  discuss 
the  Morse  satellite  commtinications  aid 
to  education  amendment.  I  know  what 
will  happen.  The  amendmenta  wUl  be 
brought  up,  but  there  will  be  a  quick  vote 
on  them,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of 
them. 

nsuss  BHorrut  aa  fullt  BiacuioB 

There  should  be  time  for  us  to  proceed 
with  a  full  debate  on  the  amendmenta 
I  know  it  is  said  that  we  could  not  do 
that  and  adjourn  by  September  16. 
Granted.    But  no  good  reason  has  been 
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presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
any  Senator  who  favors  the  bUl  to  Justify 
our  not  coming  back  in  the  week  follow- 
ing the  election  and  proceeding  to  take 
up  the  bllL 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
said  from  the  beginning  that  be  wiU 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  In  arriving  at 
an  agreement  even  to  limit  the  bill  to 
a  reasonable  debate  after  the  election, 
and  fixing  a  time  certain  to  vote.  The 
senior  Senator  frran  Oregon  has  been 
completely  consistent  In  his  position.  He 
has  said  that  the  biU  caimot  possibly  be 
considered  on  ita  merlte.  with  aU  the 
implications  and  obligations  Involved  m 
it.  and  voted  upon,  and  have  the  emer- 
gency pieces  of  legislation  passed  before 
adjournment,  unless  it  Is  deedred  to  have 
the  Senate  remain  here  throiigh  election. 
Ttukt  has  been  my  position. 

coifss«OBiKaBi  or  glotoib 

This  Is  a  sorry  day.  The  Democratic 
Party,  under  the  Democratic  leadership, 
has  made  a  colossal  bhuider  by  way  of 
Imposing  cloture  on  the  Senate  after  less 
then  50  hours  of  debate.  It  is  Impossible 
for  us  to  put  on  the  fight,  to  make  the 
explanation,  to  produce  the  argumenta  to 
support,  for  example,  of  the  Morse  sat- 
eUite  communications  for  education 
amendment.  The  amendmenta  at  the 
desk  have  been  carefully  thought  out. 
They  have  been  drafted  after  consulta- 
tion with  recognized  authorities  and  with 
the  individual  offerers  of  Uie  amend- 
menta. We  have  done  our  bookwork  In 
opposition  to  the  bllL  We  are  sincerely 
convinced  that  the  bill  needs  to  be  modi- 
fied to  many  respecta.  But  the  gag 
which  has  been  Imposed  upon  us  by  the 
Senate  today  makes  it  impoasible  for 
us  to  protect  this  great  body  as  the 
last  remaining  citadel  of  untrammeied 
debate  to  the  world.  It  means  that  we 
cannot  pi-otect  the  toteresta  of  the 
American  people  to  respect  to  the 
amendmenta  that  are  before  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  take 
note  of  wluit  the  Seimte  did  today,  and 
take  note  of  who  did  it  to  you.  Make 
your  day  of  reckoning  clear  to  them  when 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  call  them  to 
account  for  the  course  of  action  that 
was  followed  to  the  UJ3.  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  shaU  not  discuss  the 
merita  of  the  amendmenta  at  this  time. 
Indeed,  time  wiU  not  allow  me  to  do  so. 
Now  that  clotinw  has  been  tovoked,  the 
Senate  will  have  perhaps  15  mtoutes  to 
discuss  each  pending  amendment.  Does 
any  Seiuttor  believe  that  the  education 
provision  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
was  forged  to  15  mtoutes  of  ddMite  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States?  This  will 
be  only  one  sman  todication  of  what  has 
been  cast  away  by  the  tovcdcing  of  cloture 
today. 

SASIC     TBAUTtOir     OT     OOrnKMSMT     QT     &AW8 


My  third  and  most  Important  point  Is 
that  the  linpoaltton  of  cloture  threatnos 
us  with  a  dhvet  vtolatlon  of  a  tradlUon 
that  ours  la  to  be  a  govorunent  of  laws, 
axul  not  uf  men.  Under  the  rules  of 
politics  In  our  demoerattc  aodety.  wa  do 
not  queatlon.  and  I  make  It  parfaeity 
clear  that  I  do  not  queatlon.  the  totetrlty 
or  patrtotim  of  anyone  tovohrad  with 
this  proposed  lactalation  or  anyone  who 


would  be  tovolved  with  the  tnvposed  cor- 
poration. Our  system  of  government 
assumes  this  totegrity  and  patriotism 
and  dedication. 

Upon  this  foundation  the  Constitution 
Buperlmpoaes,  in  an  act  of  consummate 
wisdom  a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
It  does  so  to  keep  power  decentralised 
and  to  assure  that  the  wisdom  of  many 
men  and  Institutions  with  differtog  ex- 
perience will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  conduct  of  affairs  and  the  creation 
of  legislation. 

The  tovoking  of  cloture  now  without 
full  d^Mite  casta  away  the  wisdom  of  the 
Constitution  to  this  instance  and  seta  a 
perUous  precedent  for  doing  so  to  the 
future. 

It  tovolves  an  abdication  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  and  tqr  each  to- 
dividual  Senator — a  reaponslbllity  that  is 
keenest  and  most  pressing  to  the  realm 
of  foreign  sdfairs.  which  is  profoundly 
tovolved  to  this  legislation,  and  as  to 
which  the  Constitotion  confers  an  ex- 
plicit duty  upon  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  powerful  Influmces  are 
at  work  at  this  hoiu*.  and  the  most  power- 
ful Is  the  psychology  of  the  majority 
which  may  pomit  a  Senator  to  ratton- 
aUze  to  himself  a  Justification  for  his 
vote  for  cloture. 

This  body  imtil  a  few  mtoutes  ago 
was  one  of  the  last  dtad^  of  untram- 
meied ddMite  to  the  world.  It  is  a  plaoe 
where  each  vote  is  important  and  oon- 
aequentlal  and  is  studied  by  historiaas 
for  profoundness  of  analysis  and  power 
of  totellect  and  itoderstanding. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  the  con- 
stitutional aspeete  of  this  legislation  can- 
not be  ignored.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  the  antidemocratic  overtcmes  of  this 
parliamentary  situation  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored. 

The  cloture  action  preventing  the  de- 
bate from  numing  ita  course  does  a 
great  injustice  to  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  has  not — aa  the  indisputable 
facts  and  figures  show,  been  Justified  on 
the  merita  of  the  debate  thus  far. 
posiTXOM  or  orroimm  or  aox 

When  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee hearings  began,  the  opponenta  of 
the  bill  made  the  following  statement 
of  position: 

We  feel  also  that  the  fullest  passible  rec- 
ord Shotad  be  made:  that  the  facts  should  be 
aUcited  in  depth,  that  these  facta  should  be 
analysed  and  appUed  to  the  leglalatton. 

It  Is  our  position  that  there  should  be 
legWative  safeguards  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  President  and  the  Senate  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  of  the  taxpayers  and  dtlaena 
of  the  United  States  In  aU  areas.  Tbese 
protections,  we  feel,  should  be  ezpUdt  and 
should  be  aa  tightly  drafted  as  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  and  mdependent  Judgment 
of  the  UjS.  Senate  can  make  them. 

In  contrast  to  this,  I  was  shocked  to 
hear  a  principal  witness  for  the  bill,  the 
Attorney  Qeneral.  state: 

But  X  would  think,  to  the  last  analfsls, 
to  all  of  thsss  mattsrs,  you  art  going  to  havs 
to  bs  dependent  upon  ladlvldvMls,  and  tf  we 
do  not  have  psopl*  of  banMsty  and  totality 
and  people  who  perform  thebr  duttas  sad 
mssi  thslr  respoastbUltlw  rwnatot  the  Gov- 
sraatMnt.  Mtber  leather  they  are  aesatovs 
of  the  UBltsd  atatss  or  la  toe  eascmtve 
braMh  of  the  Ooivenuaeat,  that  we  might 
as  wsU  all  dig  a  little  trench  and  crawl  to. 


AU  that  the  opponenta  of  fbe  Mil  m£k. 
is  time  to  deiiate  the  merita  of  the  pro- 
posed legtalatbm.  Ideally,  tlw  lamea 
ahoukl  be  dtscnaed  fnlly  la  the  eoodng 
campaign.  But,  minimally,  they  muat  be 
fully  diacussed  m  the  Senate. 

But  I  adc  and  I  plead  with  the  Sen- 
ate to  sit  to  this  Chamber  and  hear  de- 
hate  on  this  blU.  I  plead  wtth  the  Sen- 
ate to  write  safeguards  Into  this  bUL 
I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  explore  the 
alternatives. 


BDUCATIOMAI.   VSLOS  OT 


lATB 


Mr.  President,  I  have  pleaded  with  the 
Senate  to  make  this  rostrum,  as  it  has 
been  throughout  history,  one  of  the  great 
educational  seminar  classrooms  of  Amer- 
ica. Hie  sad  fact  is  that  today,  by  virtue 
of  the  gag  rule  that  was  imposed,  the 
American  people  have  been  denied  the 
information  that  a  full  debate  on  this 
measure  would  have  brought  oat  to  the 
days  ahead.  I  say  as  a  Democrat  that 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  worst  *«««t^%yt  my 
administration  eonid  make.  It  Is  a 
precedmt  that  I  think  we  win  cone  to 
rue  for  ever  having  set  to  the  Senate. 
KOBsx  AxoaniHDtT  WOULD  vaoraci  rKciKiz 


Now  for  a  few  mtoutes,  because  I  could 
not  possibly  discuss  the  tmpT<f!ation  of 
the  pending  amendment  to  leas  than  3 
hours.  I  wish  to  say  that  an  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
protect  the  private  enterprise  system  of 
America.  All  the  Morse  amendment, 
pending  at  the  deak.  would  do  would  be 
to  assure  every  corporation  and  business 
house  to  the  coimtry  that  wanted  to  come 
in  on  the  ground  floor  and  partlctoate  to 
the  development  of  a  «^~»*»"u"lrationff 
satellite  system  an  equal  break,  an  equal 
opportunity,  with  the  giant  monopoly 
which  win  be  tovested  and  embedded  to 
the  bill,  if  the  language  Is  not  rhm^pf>^ 
Let  the  Rxcoxo  be  dear  agato  that  A.T. 
ft  T.  is  a  monopoly  greater  to  Ita  extoit 
than  United  States  Steel,  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors, and  Standard  Ofl  Oo.  of  New  Jersey 
combined.  That  Is  what  we  are  dealing 
wlthtothebin. 

I  say  most  respectfully  and  gofd  na- 
turedly  that  if  any  Senator  really  thinks 
that  A.T.  ft  T.  will  not  dominate  the 
proposed  corporation  to  be  created  bgr 
the  Oovemment  under  the  htn.  he  la 
naive.  And  I  know  of  no  Member  of  tha 
Senate  who  is  naive. 

A.T.  &  T.  is  as  certato  to  dominate  tha 
pr(q;x>sed  corporation  as  day  Is  to  follow 
night. 

Why  do  I  protect  private  enterprise, 
and  how  do  I  protect  private  enterprise 
to  the  bill?  I  extend  jurladletlon  to 
NASA.  NASA  would  oonttone  to  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  devetopment  of  the 
communications  satellite  aystem;  and  I 
wotdd  authorlae  NASA,  to  the  bill,  to 
enter  toto  oontracta  with  any  prlvmto 
corporation.  Indudtoff  Rui^Ma  Alroraft 
Corp..  about  whieh  I  ahall  aay  aomoUdiw 
in  a  mommt:  Qeneral  Beotrle:  Oenaral 
Tdephone:  RCA:  or  any  oUiar  corpora- 
tion intereoted  to  a  onmrntmileattopB  aat- 
tiUta  onlem.  My  tmandtoant  would 
pennlt  any  of  tha  ttriogi  OQBRnmM« 
tton  oonmrattoaa  In  tha  woalry  to  ap- 
proMh  MA8A  aikd  aay.  *|m  wMM  Ifta  to 
OQBM  to  on  ttia  grovBd  flooTi  on  a  < 
mvebasla.** 
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JCOMDVOItT  NO*  niT^TS 


Senaton  ■hoidd  not  forvet  that  the 
very  eneiiee  of  private  entorprise  a  com- 
petition. Monopoly  is  not  private  enter- 
pftoe.  Monopoly  lacks  the  essence  of 
private  enterprise,  which  is  competition. 
The  Morse  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk  guarantees  competition  and  guar- 
antees every  corporation  interested  in  a 
satellite  communications  system  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  every  other 
corporation  which  might  be  Interested. 
But  If  this  amoadment  is  not  adopted, 
the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  will  have  to 
come  hat  in  hand  to  A.T.  &  T.  I  say 
A.T.  b  T.  because  it  is  synonymous  with 
the  corporation  set  up  by  this  bill.  The 
Hughes  Co.  wlU  have  to  make  its  ar- 
rangonents.  if  any.  with  A.T.  li  T..  if 
Hughes  is  to  participate  in  the  program. 
And  so  will  every  other  corporation. 

My  amendment  guarantees  to  all  com- 
petitive corporations  in  the  United 
States  which  wish  to  compete  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  in  c<Kmection  with 
the  operation  of  a  satellite  communica- 
tion system.  Yet  just  as  recently  as  to- 
day, in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  YouMQ]  again  stated  that  the  po- 
sition of  those  of  us  on  this  bill  is  for 
Government  ownership  and  operation. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  has  been  during 
the  debate,  for  he  has  not  yet  learned 
that  we  do  not  stand  for  Government 
ownership  and  operation  on  the  satellite 
communications  system.  We  have  made 
clear  that  we  do  stand  for  Government 
ownership  of  the  satellites  and  for  the 
operation  of  the  satellites  In  keeping 
with  the  private-enterprise  competitive 
ssrstem.  under  the  pending  Morse  amend- 
ment. 

Who  are  for  the  amendment?  Let  me 
point  out  that  one  of  the  great  inter- 
national lawyers  of  our  time,  Benjamin 
Cohen,  testified  for  this  amendment,  and 
had  the  daring  and  courage  and  foresight 
to  call  a  spade  a  spaAe  about  the  admin- 
istrations' bill.  He  named  it  for  what 
it  is — a  cartel.  For  the  administration 
bill  wishes  to  legalize — for  the  first 
time — a  cartel  in  the  American  economy : 
and,  as  Benjamin  Cohen  pointed  out, 
this  will  be  more  than  a  monopoly :  It  will 
be  a  consortium:  a  cartel.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  the  hearings,  let  the  American 
people  remember  that  before  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  cartellsm  took  over  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Cartellsm  is  the  death 
of  free  enterprise.  Cartellsm  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  competition.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  this  bill  will  create  any 
danger  of  any  loss  of  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people;  but  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  ever  put  our  sanc- 
tion on  the  system  of  cartellsm  that  came 
to  rule  economically  in  Germany  and 
Italy. 

Ambassador  Gross  supported,  in  his 
testimony,  the  principle  of  this  amend- 
ment. Let  Senators  read  his  testimony. 
If  we  had  had  sufficient  time  for  debate, 
we  would  have  read  during  the  debate  the 
hearings  record  of  the  position  taken 
by  Benjamin  Cohen  and  Ambassador 
Gross.  I  had  intended  to  quote  their 
statements  at  length,  and  that  should 
be  done.  But  the  gag  rule  of  the  Senate 
denloB  such  a  presentation  of  facts  to 


the  American  people  from  this  seminar 
today. 

And  Mr.  Joseph  Rauh,  who  has  rep- 
resented the  n.S.  Government  in  many 
important  legal  capacities,  and  is  a  rec- 
ognized student  of  international  law, 
also  pleaded  for  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Only  yesterday,  the  executive  council 
of  the  APL-CIO — and  last  night  I  put  its 
statement  in  the  Record — specifically 
called  for  an  expansion  of  NASA's  juris- 
diction, and  called  for  giving  to  NASA 
the  jurisdiction  to  own  the  satellites  and 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  American 
corporations  and  other  private  enterprise 
for  the  development  of  the  satellite  com- 
munications system.  > 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  President 
Tnmian  has  called  this  bill  for  what  it 
is — a  giveaway  of  the  people's  interest. 
President  Truman  never  siurendered  to 
monopoly.  This  £>emocratic  administra- 
tion has  done  just  that  in  this  bill.  •  As 
I  said,  the  other  day,  thank  God  for 
Harry  Truman. 

Let  my  Democratic  colleagues  take  note 
in  the  weeks  ahead  of  the  reaction  of 
American  public  opinion  to  the  shocking 
give-away  features  of  this  monopoly - 
controlled  bill,  once  they  come  to  imder- 
stand  how  it  betrays  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent— ^because  I  cannot  take  time  to  read 
them — to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  pertinent  parts  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Cohen,  Ambassador  Gross, 
Mr.  Rauh,  and  such  others  as  I  may 
see  fit  to  use  to  supplement  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SjirrH  of  liiassachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session,  August  3  to  9,  1962, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExcrRPTs  From  Statkmxnt  bt  Benjamin  V. 
COBZN.  Washimcton,  D.C. 

It  seemed  to  me  some  broadening  of  NASA's 
authority  to  make  contracts  that  would  per- 
mit their  experiments  to  be  carried  Into  the 
commercial  field  would  be  adequate  to  cover 
the  situation  at  the  present  time,  and  would 
provide  much  greater  flexibility  in  meeting 
various  situations. 

It  would  not  prejudice  the  setting  up  of 
a  more  permanent  system  later  If  found 
desirable,  and  It  would  seem  to  me  In  the 
long  run  to  be  more  helpful  than  the  present 
rigid  bUl. 

I  am  not  trying  to  weight  future  opera- 
tions In  favor  of  public  or  private  enter- 
prise but  to  allow  wide  discretion  to  NASA 
to  meet  developing  and  presently  unforesee- 
able needs. 

It  seems  to  me  In  many  ways  what  I  am 
proposing  In  the  long  run  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  private  corporations  in- 
volved than  the  present  hybrid  public-pri- 
vate corporation  which  cannot  really  satisfy 
either  the  public  or  private  Interests  Involved. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Morse? 

Hr.  CoBXir.  I  should  think  so,  much  more 
than  this  cartellzed  NRA  corporation. 

Senator  Morss.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
that  word.  I  wanted  it  to  come  from  a  wit- 
ness rather  than  from  me.  This  really  is  a 
proposed  American  cartel.  As  far  as  I  know. 
It  Is  the  first  time  In  ovu*  history  that  our 
Oovemment  has  proposed  an  economic  cartel 
in  any  field.  We  apparently  have  forgotten 
German  and  Italian  history.    We  apparently 
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have  forgotten  that  freedom  started  to  be 
lost  in  Oermany  and  Italy  when  oartellsm 
was  substituted  for  economic  competition 
and  economic  freedom  in  those  countries. 
We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  cartellsm  Is 
always  a  danger  sign,  as  far  as  the  perpetua- 
tion of  free  i>olltical  Insitutlons  is  concerned. 
I  am  so  grateful  to  you  for  using  as  a  de- 
scriptive term  in  connection  with  this  cor- 
poration the  term  "cartel,"  for  that  is  what 
it  is.    Let  us  take  a  look  at  it. 


Excerpt  From  Statement  op  Joseph  L. 

Rauh,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. 

need  to    keep  space   communications 

situation   fluid 

The  more  I  heard  Mr.  Cohen  say  it  over 
and  over  again  about  fluidity  the  more  ob- 
viously the  point  came — there  is  Just  one 
thing  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman. 

How  can  reasonable  men  disagree  at  this 
time  on  fluidity  In  this  situation?  We 
might  disagree  on  a  lot  of  things.  We  may 
disagree  on  the  ultimately  private  versus 
public  ownership,  whether  It  should  be 
leased  or  contracts  with  a  fixed  fee  and  so 
forth.  But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  con- 
ceivably disagree  on  the  one,  simple  propo- 
sition t^at  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  with  this  whole  thing  unknown,  that 
we  want  to  keep  it  fluid. 

Maybe  we  can  argue  about  something,  but 
I  Just  cannot  see  how  we  have  an  argument 
atx>ut  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  think,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  your  first  question  to 
Mr.  Cohen  was  whether  that  really  was  not 
essentially  his  point,  and  I  think  it  was 
essentially  his  point.  It  is  essentially  mine; 
If  I  understand  the  Democratic,  the  liberal 
opposition  to  that.  It  is  essentially  their 
point:  that  we  Just  ought  not  to  freese  this 
thing  now  and  forever. 

wise  to  delat  action  on  the  bill 

I  suggest  to  the  committee  that  whether 
you  look  at  the  administration's  position 
from  the  Democratic  platform  or  you  look 
at  It  from  the  principles  they  have  an- 
nounced on  space  communication,  this  bill 
falls  to  pass  muster,  and  that  the  wise  thing 
to  do  would  be  for  the  administration  to 
turn  it  aside  until  next  year  or  until  maybe 
after  the  elections  this  year,  turn  it  aside 
and  look  again  next  year. 

I  think  that  nothing  wUl  be  lost;  that 
NASA  can  go  ahead.  NASA  put  Telstar  up. 
NASA  rockets  sent  that  up.  NASA  techni- 
cians worked  with  A.T.  &  T.  technicians  to 
do  that.  There  Is  only  one  reason  it  will  not 
work  between  now  and  next  year.  There  la 
only  one  p>osslble  reason  and  that  is  because 
A.T.  &  T.  may  not  work. 

That  Is  the  only  way  that  this  thing  can  be 
held  up  between  now  and  when  this  Congress 
can  give  this  another  look  next  year. 

A.T.  it,  T.  does  not  lobby  me  so  I  do  not 
know  what  their  position  is,  but  I  say  If 
their  position  Is  they  will  not  cooperate  be- 
tween now  and  next  year,  there  should  be 
an  investigation  of  that  fact,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  should  know  what  they  are  say- 
ing to  the  Senators. 

And  If  their  position  is  they  will  cooperate, 
then  I  want  to  know  how  we  lose  any  time 
between  now  and  next  year  by  having 
NASA  and  A.T.  &  T.  continue  the  coopera- 
tion that  has  gone  before. 

If  we  lose  rny  time  through  not  passing 
this  bill.  It  would  be  because  of  a  sltdown 
strike  by  A.T.  &  T. 

Now,  I  am  not  acciislng  them  of  that.  I 
am  only  saying  there  are  only  two  ways  to 
have  It,  and  we  might  as  well  face  up  to  it. 

If  they  are  prepared  without  this  biU  to 
continue  cooperating  with  NASA,  we  will  not 
lose  any  time  in  o\ir  space  race,  which  we 
must  win,  by  not  enacting  that  bUl  at  this 
session. 

If  they  are  not  prepared  to  cooperate  with- 
out this  bill,  then  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
an  Investigation  of  A.T.  &  T.,  and  that  fact 
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ought  to  be  known  to  the  American  pubUc: 
that  they  are  putting  their  doUan  ahead  of 
the  fight  against  communlam. 

That  la  vhat  It  would  be  U  they  are  re- 
fusing to  cooperate  without  thla  bill,  and  so 
I  say  let  ua  decide  which  it  Is.  If  it  is  the 
former,  then  we  can  wait.  If  it  is  the  latter, 
let  lu  find  out  If  that  really  is  A.T.  &  T.'s 
poaltlon. 

Today  we  face  one  of  the  most  exciting 
prospects  In  the  history  of  mankind:  the 
conquest  and  use  of  space  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  NASA  experiments  Uke  Score, 
Echo,  and  Courier  gave  us  a  hint  of  the  pos- 
sibilities; ttie  recent  Telstar  experiment  last 
month  draiaatically  Illustrated  some  of  the 
posslblltles  Inherent  In  a  usable  space  com- 
munication satellite  system.  Future  NASA 
experimentation  with  Relay,  the  hlgh-orblt 
synchronouf  syatem,  and  with  other  experi- 
ments, will  teach  us  more  and  more  and 
bring  an  operational  system  closer  and 
closer. 

The  social,  economic,  and  poUtlcal  impli- 
cations for  space  sateUlte  communlcatkms 
are  Just  beginning  to  come  home  to  us. 
Murrow  pointed  to  some  of  these  the  other 
day.  Othen.  have  indicated  some  of  the 
other  Implications  and  possibilities. 

These  vasi  implications  and  ramifications 
raise  very  serioiis  foreign  poUcy  problems. 
International  cooperation  Is  Indispensable 
to  the  effective  operation  of  the  system,  but 
such  coopen>tlon  will  be  as  dUTerent  as  it  is 
indispensable.  We  have  already  seen  some 
of  the  dUDculties  we  can  expect  from  the 
Russians.  Ifore  can  be  expected  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Hit.  1 1040  would  start  us  off  on  the  wrong 
foot.  It  wcold  premattvely  and  unneces- 
sarUy  freeae  the  situation  which  should  re- 
main fluid. 

Let  \u  tuj-n  back  and  reason  further  be- 
fore we  take  a  false  step  from  which  we  may 
never  recover. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  pa- 
tience. 

FCC  PROCX3T7RZ   AT  THE  BXCOTNtNC  OF  TV 

If  you  ha^/e  studied  the  history  of  televi- 
sion develop-nent.  you  would  find  the  sitxia- 
tlon  something  like  this.  I  was  in  the  Ind- 
eral Commiinications  Commission  as  the 
Assistant  Otneral  Oounael  and  for  a  while 
Acting  General  Counsel  in  1»40,  and  televi- 
sion was  Just  starting.  CBS  would  come  in 
and  say,  "We  have  got  the  system."  NBC 
would  come  in,  "We  have  got  the  system." 
So  did  DuMiint.  And  Maeys  started  to  aeU 
some  sets. 

And  Lanr  Ply  was  very  frightened,  the 
then  Chairman,  that  this  might  fTeeae  the 
situation. 

Be  made  a  public  statement  saying  that 
we  have  not,  approved  any  system  yet,  and 
oh,  he  was  attacked  as  a  great  antlbuslneaa 
fellow. 

Well,  he  "saved  the  day."  because  suppoee 
It  had  froaen  at  that  terrible  state  of  the  art 
in  1940.  Then  you  came  along  with  a  dif- 
ferent situation  later  on.  This  happened 
over  and  over  again. 

To  Larry  Ply  and  Wayne  Coy,  two  people 
who  kept  tli^^is  situation  fluid,  go  the  credit 
for  the  fact  that  we  have  such  good  televi- 
sion, and  by  this  I  am  not  arguing  about  the 
content  of  t^e  programs. 

I  am  sayLag  that  teclinicaUy  reception  Is 
magnificent  in  America.  We  see  things 
clear:  we  s*)  baseball  games  where  you  can 
see  the  ball  going  over  the  fence,  especially 
when  the  Senators  are  in  the  field. 

And  wliat  we  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  fact  that  this  is  due  to  two  great  men 
who  kept  the  sitiiatlon  fluid  when  com- 
panies wanttxl  to  freese  it. 

And  wlicn  I  saw  the  Hucbea  thing  in  the 
paper  the  day  before  yeaterday,  to  which 
Senator  Morse  referred.  I  Just  said.  "WeU. 
this  is  the  proof  they  cannot  do  that  with 
the  biU.  They  cannot  freeae  things  now. 
There  Is  something  in  the  ofllng." 


It  Just  reminds  me  of  my  whole  experi- 
ence in  the  television  front.  We  have  got 
•o  many  things  In  this  country  because  of 
keeping  the  altuation  fluid  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we  want  to  change. 

I  am  an  old  reactionary.  I  Just  want  to 
keep  the  old  principle  here  of  leaving  the 
thing  open  for  the  best  possible  development. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  shall  close  my  remarks,  and  shall 
save  whatever  few  minutes  I  have  left 
for  comments  on  other  amendments. 

OPPOSITION    TX>    ADMINISTRATION    ON    THIS    «"  T. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  not  been  an 
easy  fight  for  me.  I  do  not  break  easily 
with  my  administration.  But  I  break 
with  my  administration  insofar  as  this 
issue  is  concerned.  I  know  that  I  will 
stand  with  my  administration  on  the 
great  majority  of  the  issues  still  to  come 
before  the  Senate  and  before  the  country 
during  the  remainder  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's first  term  and  throughout  all  of 
his  second  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  I  owe  it  to  my  Presi- 
dent not  to  hesitate,  as  I  see  the  trust 
reposed  on  me  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  oppose  him  when  I  think  he  is 
wrong.  And  I  think  he  is  not  only  wrong 
in  this  case;  he  is  dead  wrong.  He  could 
not  be  more  wrong  than  he  is  in  regard 
to  this  particular  bill,  because  it  is  not 
necessary.  No  emergency  requires  it  It 
could  have  gone  over  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. The  American  people  are  entitled 
to  have  it  debated  during  the  electioa; 
and  the  President  should  have  called 
Congress  back  immediately  after  the 
election — as  I  said  last  night  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — for  prompt  consideration 
of  a  tax  reduction  program,  for  I  also 
completely  disagree  with  the  President's 
speech  of  last  night  in  regard  to  the 
tax  issue — as  I  also  said  last  night.  The 
American  people,  American  business,  and 
particularly  the  people  in  the  low-income 
brackets — as  I  said  last  night — are  en- 
titled to  tax  relief  now,  rather  than  to 
have  to  wait  until  next  January  for  it 
oeuoATiON  TO  Paon.s  of  orboom 

But.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  sakl.  I 
am  not  happy  about  breaking  with  my 
administration  on  the  satellite  bill  and 
on  the  tax  bill;  and  I  look  forward  to 
joining  the  Kennedy  administration  on 
the  great  majority  of  issues  which  it  pro- 
poses to  the  Senate.  But  in  keeping  with 
the  tenet  which  I  laid  down  earlier  in 
my  speech,  I  point  out  that  ours  is  a 
goremment  of  checks  and  balances,  and 
the  people  of  Oregtm  did  not  send  me  to 
the  Senate  to  rubberstamp  the  requests 
of  President  Kennedy.  They  sent  me 
here  to  exercise  an  honest  independence 
of  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  issues,  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  as  I  find  them, 
testing  the  facts  against  the  public  in- 
terest. That  is  what  I  have  done;  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  facts  clearly  do 
not  support  the  Kennedy  administration 
on  this  bill.  Just  as  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  facts  clearly  do  not  support  President 
Kennedy  on  the  position  he  has  taken 
on  the  tax  issue. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  cany  out  the 
trust  I  owe  the  people  of  my  State  and  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  I  have  as  a  result 
of  the  oath  which  I  took  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  abgiit  to  yield  the 
floor.  Not  enough  Seotfms  are  prennt 
at  this  time.  I  shaU  take  30  aeooiidg  to 
comment  on  that  point 

The  Rkcoro  of  last  nl^t  ■pnaki  for 
itself.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tbat  last 
night  I  was  unalde  to  obtain  an  agtee- 
ment  for  a  yea-and-nay  Tote  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendment; 
and  I  indicated  then  that  I  would  like 
to  have  an  answer  to  the  question,  Whyf 
Why  did  not  Senators  last  nlgfat  want 
to  stand  up  and  permit  themselves  to 
be  recorded  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  Morse  amendment? 

ASKS     KOCXCAIX    VOTS    ON    MOaSK    AKBfSaOEMT 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  shall 
not  ask  for  the  ordering  of  the  yeas  and 
nays,  because  only  a  few  Senators  are 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment  But  If 
I  have  a  second  or  two  left  before  the 
amendment  comes  to  a  vote,  I  shall  once 
again  request  the  ordering  of  the  yeas 
and  nays,  because  I  think  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  should  be  willing  to  extend 
to  me,  as  the  proponent  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  same  courtesy  the  Senate  was 
willing  to  extend  yesterday  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  two  amendments  voted  on 
then.  Furthermore,  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  this 
amendment  because  that  will  put  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  record  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  support  private 
enterprise  in  the  operation  of  a  satel- 
lite communications  sjrstem  under  the 
American  flag,  with  American-flag  satel- 
lites up  in  space,  or  whether  they  want 
to  support  a  monopolistic  control  of  a 
communications  satellite  system. 


CLOTURE   AND  CIVIL   RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Liberals  on  civil  rigdtits  voted  on  both 
sides  of  the  cloture  motion,  and  no  one 
has  greater  respect  for  those  who  voted 
differently  from  myself  than  1;  but  I 
think  it  is  Just  as  Important  to  spread 
the  views  of  those  who  feel  as  I  do  upon 
the  record  as  to  spread  other  argummts 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  shall  do  so 
briefly.  In  the  first  place  we  who  are 
for  civil  rights  have  always  pleaded  for 
Members  to  call  such  votes  as  they  see 
them  on  the  merits— not  to  vote  agatost 
cloture  because  of  a  doctrinaire  objec- 
tion to  cloture  as  such.  This  vote  cer- 
tainly explodes  the  myth  of  precedent 
in  respect  to  cloture. 

Now,  for  35  years  no  cloture  was  voted 
In  this  Chamber.  During  all  that  time 
civil  rights  legislation  efforts  were  frus- 
trated. We  are  trying  hard  to  amend 
the  rule,  but  we  have  tried  a  number  of 
times  at  the  opoiing  of  new  Congresses 
in  that  35  years  without  success.  Now 
I  think  the  time  came  to  tear  away  the 
mask  from  what  Is  going  on  In  %M». 
Chamber,  and  face  It  for  all  to  see. 

I  would  like  to  state  the  following  facts 
briefly.  We  lost  on  a  cloture  vote  on 
the  last  dvU  rights  legislation— the  Ut- 
eraey  test  bUl— on  May  14.  1962;  that 
vote  lost  by  42  to  52.  We  did  not  carry 
even  a  majority.  Twenty-five  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  voted  against  us  on 
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tluit  dotare  motion  on  llay  14.  1962. 
▼oted  for  cloture  today,  and  only  8  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Soiate  who  voted  for  cloture 
then  voted  the  other  way  today — ^for  rea- 
aana  whloii  I  req;>ect  and  which  are  suf- 
flelenUy  theirs. 

Let  the  country  take  note  that  when 
the  Senate  wants  to  vote  cloture,  it  votes 
cloture,  and  that  a  subetantlve  vote  on 
every  civil  rights  measvu*e  Is  a  vote  for 
cloture.  If  we  need  to  reduce  the  re- 
quirements in  order  to  let  a  majority  ex- 
press its  will,  then  I  think  we  are  in  much 
better  shape  to  do  that  now,  because  it  is 
Just  as  wrong  to  defy  a  majority  of  the 
Soiate  interminably  as  it  is  to  defy  two- 
thirds  Interminably — the  issue  decided 
today.  The  point  of  cloture  is  to  ascer- 
tain when  the  exposition  of  a  viewpoint 
has  stopped  and  when  efforts  to  block 
action  have  begun  so  that  a  vote  may 
not  be  taken.  But-on  civil  rights  there  is 
no  such  rule  and  the  cloture  vote  should 
prove  that  there  should  and  can  be  the 
same  standard  for  civil  rights  legislation 
as  for  this  measure. 

I  think,  for  myself,  the  vote  today  may 
well  measurably  advance  the  possibility 
of  getting  civil  rights  legislation  through 
this  body,  becaiise  it  will  expose  the  power 
which  Inheres  in  the  Senate  when  it 
wishes  to  exercise  it.  There  was  not  a 
chance  like  this  for  35  years.  As  in  my 
view  the  point  to  which  the  debate  had 
come,  warranted  it,  I  think  it  was  high 
time  we  took  the  opportimity  when  we 
did. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield  myself  1 
tional  minute  on  another  subject. 

The    PRBSIDINa    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  New  York. 


The 
addi- 


The 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BROADCAST  ON  THE  NATION'S 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's televised  talk  on  the  Nation's 
economy  last  evening  settles  the  question 
of  an  incentive — or  as  the  President  put 
it — "a  creative  tax  cut"  for  this  session. 
It  is  clear  that,  without  administration 
support,  it  cannot  be  enacted. 

I  wish  to  enter  a  personal  dissent  in- 
asmuch as  I  am  convinced  that  an  incen- 
tive tax  cut  could  and  should  be  designed 
now  to  serve  precisely  the  purposes  the 
President  outlines  for  his  tax  cut  to  be 
proposed  in  the  next  session. 

"The  period  of  agonizing  indecision 
which  preceded  the  President's  speech 
as  to  what  he  would  do  about  a  tax  cut 
is  now  apparently  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
period  of  doubt  for  the  country  as  to 
whether  it  will  slip  into  a  recession.  The 
cliff  hanging  on  the  subject  continues  be- 
cause the  President  says  he  will  call  back 
the  Congress  into  session  In  order  to  vote 
a  tax  cut  if  he  feels  the  economy  is 
weakening. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  risks  are 
not  only  inadvisable  but  luinecessary. 

I  believe  the  key  to  the  President's 
decision  is  found  in  the  phrase  "a  cut 
which  could  not  now  be  either  justified 
or  enacted."  with  emphasis  on  the  word, 
"enacted."  I  believe  this  Is  very  im- 
portant for  the  country  to  understand: 
It  la^elear  that  the  President  does  not 


feel  that  action  for  an  incentive  or  crea- 
tive tax  cut  can  be  carried,  though  the 
President's  party  is  in  full  control  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  The  President 
and  his  party  must  therefore  assiune  full 
responsibility  for  the  decision. 

There  Is  in  my  view  a  "clear  and  pres- 
ent danger"  of  a  recession  notwith- 
standing the  President's  calming  words. 
Most  of  the  so-called  leading  indicators 
are  pointing  down:  orders  for  durable 
goods,  especially  new  machinery  and 
equipment,  the  factory  workweek,  and 
new  job  placements  are  all  pointing 
downward.  New  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  are  rising.  In  spite  of 
the  testimonials  to  the  New  Frontier, 
read  by  the  President,  this  does  not  bode 
well  for  the  short-term  future — yet  we 
must  do  all  we  can,  even  though  the  most 
promising  action,  an  incentive  tax  cut, 
is  foreclosed,  apparently  for  now. 

Although  I  disagree  thoroughly  with 
the  tax  cut  decision,  yet  it  is  our  duty 
in  Congress  to  go  forward,  as  the  Pres- 
ident has  said,  with  other  measures 
which  he  apparently  believes  can  be  en- 
acted and  which  may  also  be  of  some 
help  in  respect  of  heading  ofT  a  possible 
recession.  I  find  myself  in  general 
agreement  with  the  measures  outlined 
by  the  President  but  believe  that  they 
do  not  represent  a  nearly  adequate  pro- 
gram for  the  President  or  the  Congress 
to  help  avoid  a  recession,  in  the  absence 
of  an  incentive  or  creative  tax  cut. 

I  point  out  some  actions  which  can  be 
very  helpful,  which  the  President  him- 
self can  take  without  any  aid  from  Con- 
gress. 

For  example,  the  President  can  estab- 
lish.policy  for  the  executive  and  regula- 
tory agencies  which  will  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  and  business  confidence. 
He  can  call  for  an  antitrust  law  admin- 
istration directed  toward  the  same  end. 
He  can  review  defense  procurement  poli- 
cies as  they  relate  to  set-asides  for  small 
business  and  labor  surplus  areas  and 
competitive  bidding  on  negotiated  con- 
tracts. He  can  move  more  vigorously 
into  the  area  of  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion in  jobs  with  Government  contrac- 
tors. And  he  can  signal  a  new  era  in 
Federal  action  for  civil  rights  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive— stroke  of  the  pen — order  elim- 
inating segregation  in  housing  and  in  all 
federally  aided  housing  programs.  He 
can  also  make  progress  by  bringing  the 
private  economic  system  into  more  effec- 
tive activity  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
where  such  activity  would  be  of  immense 
benefit. 

Also,  the  President  can  call  on  Con- 
gress to  improve  the  statutory  base  for 
depreciation  allowances  on  new  equip- 
ment, thereby  giving  business  confidence 
that  the  present  policy  will  continue.  He 
can  call  for  legislation  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  strikes  which  bring  about 
economic  paralysis  or  endanger  public 
health,  safety,  or  the  national  interest. 
ITirough  his  Labor-Management  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  President  can 
move  against  any  vestiges  of  bias  and 
discrimination  in  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, trade  union  membership,  or  pri- 
vate Job  and  training  opportunities. 
Also  through  this  committee  the  Presi- 
dent can  give  leadership  to  the  means  for 


lessening  the  impact  of  automation  and 
other  technical  change  on  workers. 

In  short,  while  I  believe  we  have  taken 
an  undue  risk  in  the  President's  decision 
not  to  seek  an  incentive  or  creative  tax 
cut  now,  but  to  defer  it  until  1963 — and 
the  responsibility  must  be  that  of  the 
President  and  the  majority  party — there 
is  much  thao  can  and  should  be  done. 
not  only  by  the  Congress  but  also  by 
the  President  in  these  critical  months, 
when  the  economy  will  decide  whether 
to  slide  down  or  to  move  forward.  And  I 
urge  the  President  to  give  action  to  the 
spirit  in  which  he  spoke  by  moving  on 
all  these  fronts. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  reply  briefly  to  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said.  He  has  raised 
the  issue  of  a  tax  cut  as  being  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  and  Demo- 
crats in  the  Congress.  Of  course,  the 
President  has  a  responsibility,  and  all 
Members  of  Congress  also  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
would  like  to  have  the  record  stand  that 
only  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  that  resf>onsibility. 
Every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  casts  his  own  vote.  When  a  Re- 
publican casts  a  vote,  he  does  so  with  the 
same  responsibility  as  a  Democrat  does 
when  he  casts  a  vote. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  President 
had  assurance  that  a  majority  of  Re- 
publicans of  the  House  and  Senate  would 
have  supported  a  tax  cut  at  this  time, 
he  could  certainly  have  obtained  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

I  do  not  think  the  cause  of  democracy 
is  well  served  by  repeated  statements 
which  are  being  made  by  Members  of  the 
Republican  Party  today,  and  the  leaders 
in  the  party,  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  and  of  the  Democrats 
in  the  Congress.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, whether  Republican  or  Democrat, 
is  answerable  for  his  votes. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATTONS 
SATELLITE    SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  11040)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment,  ownership,  opera- 
tion, and  regulation  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  point  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
have  to  come  out  of  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  Is 
not  so  if  we  proceed  to  a  vote;  that 
the  Senator  is  entitled  to  a  quonun  as  a 
matter  of  right,  and  that  the  call  for 
a  quorum  does  not  come  out  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  vote,  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  McCi\RTHY.  I  wanted  to  make 
certain  there  was  a  quorum  call  before 
the  vote. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRI3SIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  WiU  the  Chair  state 
for  the  recc>rd  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  suggestion  by  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 
Under  what  conditions  would  it  come  out 
of  his  tim«>?  Under  what  conditions 
would  It  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
debate  is  not  concluded  prior  to  the  call- 
ing of  the  quorimi.  it  will  be  taken  out 
of  that  Senator's  time.  The  only  time 
that  a  quorum  can  be  called  without  it 
coming  out  of  his  time  is  just  preceding 
the  vote. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  is  one  to  deter- 
mine when  a  debate  has  been  concluded? 
Take  the  present  situation  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  laid  down  his 
amendment  and  has  completed  his 
speech  in  favor  of  It.  If  there  is  no  other 
Senator  ready  to  discuss  It  pro  or  con, 
and  the  absence  of  a  quorum  is  suggested, 
then  am  I  to  understand  the  Chair  would 
conclude  that  debate  on  that  amend- 
ment had  been  completed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  practice  that  is  followed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  after  a  quorum 
had  responded  and  another  Senator  then 
spoke  on  the  amendment,  the  Chair 
would  take  the  time  for  the  quonmi  out 
of  the  time  of  the  Senator  who  had  sug- 
gested Its  absence? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRliSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  understood  there 
was  a  call  for  a  vote  before  I  suggested 
the  absence  of  a  quorvun.  If  there  was 
no  request  for  a  vote,  I  withdraw  my  sug- 
gestion of  t^ie  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOR«E.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HUMI'HREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a 
m'nute? 

The  PRI3SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
necessary  for  further  quorum  calls  not 
be  charged  fx)  the  time  of  any  Senator, 
since  we  have  no  particular  rule  to  guide 
us  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  7j1ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  amendment  before  the  Senate 
now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Presiding  Officer  state  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  iiave  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan]  wouldeach  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bxttler], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  are  detained  on  official 
business,  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capi- 
h.\rt]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea.' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74. 
nays  15.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  table 
Mr.  MoRss's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  "8-11- 
62— DDDD"  and  ask  that  it  be  sUted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chxkt  Clerk.  On  page  34,  line  12. 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  be- 
fore the  period:  ",  and  no  such  ctxn- 
munications  common  carrier  shall  at  any 
time  own  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
such  shares  issued  and  outstanding". 

On  page  36,  between  lines  3  and  4. 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

"(g)  The  limitations  applicable  to  voting 
stock  In  the  above  sections  shaU  also  be 
appUcable  to  all  other  securities  of  tb« 
corporation." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  been  told  by  some  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  that  it  is  not  a  bill 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  American 
Telephone  li  Telegraph  Co.,  to  have  con- 
trol of  the  proposed  space  satellite  cor- 
poration. It  is  possible  that  that  com- 
pany could  control  the  corporation  even 
though  it  owned  only  10  percent  of  the 
voting  stock.  But  it  is  also  possible  that 
some  of  the  other  major  corporations 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  have  an 
equal  voice  in  the  operation.  We  are 
told  by  many  that  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  American  Telephone  li  Telegraph  Co. 
would  have  40  percent — ^perhaps  50  per- 
cent— of  the  stock  in  the  company,  and 
in  the  futvire  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  have  even  more  than  that,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  limitation  on 
how  much  their  stockholders  could  own. 

This  amendment  seeks  at  least  to  some 
degree     to     carry     out     the     antitrust 
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pbiloeopby  of  our  laws,  by  preventing 
the  «v«wpaF»y  from  completely  owning 
and  domtnating  this  undertaking,  by 
providing  that  no  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  ttock  or  more  than  one-flith  of 
the  stock  reserved  for  corporations  shall 
be  hdd  by  anyone. 

The  amendment  is  simple  enough  and 
easy  enough  to  understand.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufBclent  second? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  in  order  to  make 
a  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  LOMQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  a  sufflcient  second  ? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufflcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.     PASTORE.     Mr.     President,     I 

move  to  table  the  amendment. 

ISx.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names: 

Aiken 

Allott 

Btftlett 

BmOI 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bottum 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Ccuuion 

CarroU 

Caw. 

Chavea 

Otivxth 

cnark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtia 

DlrkMn 

Dodd 

DouglM 


XUendcr 

Xngle 

Errtn 

Vong 

Ooldwater 

Oore 
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Oraenlng 

Bart 

Hartke 

Hiekenlooper 

Hlckey 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ksattng 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuehel 

Lauscbe 

Long.  Ifo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Ifagnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McQee 

McNamara 

Miller 

Monroney 


Mone 

Mortem 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore         ^ 

Pearson    ""''^ 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxntire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUey 

Williams,  M.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Tarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  many  seconds  of  the  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  did  the  Chair 
count? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
coimted  15.  The  Chair  will  ask  all  Sen- 
ators who  favor  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  motion  to  table  to  raise  their  hands. 

There  is  a  sufflcient  second.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Is  the  vote  about  to 
be  taken  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  table? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  a  vote 
on  the  motion  to  table.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Syiiington]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
frcKU  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

I   further   announce   that,   if   present 

and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  detained  on  official  committee 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
AUott 

Beaii 
Bennett 


Bottiun 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChBTes 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Engle 

Krvln 

Fong 


Bartlett 

Burdlck 

Carroll 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Gore 

Cruenlng 


Anderson 
Bible 
Byrd,  Va. 
Capeiiart 
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YKAS— 63 

Goldwater 

Hartke 

Hiekenlooper 

Hlckey 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuehel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

NAYS— 27 

Hart 

HUl 

Javlts 

Kefauver 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

McNamara 

Morse 

Muskle 


Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Miu-phy 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Maine 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak, 


Neuberger 

Proxmlre 

Russell 

Smith,  Mass. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

Carlson  Moss 

Fulbright  Symington 

Hayden 
Metcalf 


So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  oil 
Louisiana  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move! 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment; 
was  laid  on  the  table  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  "ayes"  appear  to  have  it;  and  tie 
"ayes"  have  it,  and  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider is  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  deslc  the  amendment  identi- 
fied as  "8-13-62— AAAA."  It  is  an 
amendment  to  be  propKJsed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  LMr.  Grueninc];  but  I 
have  the  same  amendment  here,  and  ask 
that  it  be  reported. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  reported. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  33,  in  line 
6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "initially 
offered"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "initially  or  subsequently 
offered". 

Mr.  KEFAm'ER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  important  amendment,  and  I 
hope  Senators  will  listen  to  my  explana- 
tion of  it  for  just  a  few  minutes. 

The  administration's  witnesses  have 
said  that  the  only  way  the  pubUc  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  back  any 
of  the  taxpayers'  investment  in  this 
satellite  communications  system  is  by 
purchasing  stock  in  the  corporation.  In 
his  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
specifically  set  forth  that  in  that  way 
there  might  at  least  be  partial  compen- 
sation to  the  taxpayers  for  the  millions 
of  dollars  they  have  si>ent  on  research 
and  development  in  connection  with 
communications  satelUtes.  to  say  nothing 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  which  have 
been  spent  on  research  on  rockets  and 
missiles  and  to  put  them  into  orbit.  In 
no  other  way,  not  even  by  means  of 
preferential  rates  to  the  Government, 
would  there  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
individual  taxpayers  to  get  back  any  re- 
ward from  this  corporation. 

Of  course,  the  very  idea  that  some  of 
the  stock  would  be  purchased  by  every 
taxpayer  of  the  United  States  is  ridicu- 
lous, but  this  is  the  basis  on  which  some 
justification  is  claimed  for  the  give- 
away— namely,  that  people  can  buy 
shares  of  the  stock.  The  President  has 
stressed  the  point  that  people  can  buy 
the  shares  of  stock,  and  thus  can  get 
back  some  of  their  money;  and  the  At- 
torney General,  Robert  Kennedy,  testi- 
fied at  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce : 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  Americans  gen- 
erally should  be  permitted  to  participate  In 
this  corporation.  It  has  been  American 
money,  American  know-how.  American  tax- 
payers' money,  that  has  made  this  possible; 
and  I  think  everybody  should  be  permitted 
to  participate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  "sleeper" 
in  the  bill;  and  I  called  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  when  I  testified  before 
his  committee.  I  ask  Senators  to  look 
at  line  6,  on  page  33;  there  they  will  find 
that  only  the  shares  which  the  corpora- 
tion decided  to  offer  initially  to  the  pub- 
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lie  would  be  available  to  the  American 
people;  that  would  be  their  only  chance 
to  purchase  any  part  of  the  stock.  Once 
the  corporation  was  formed,  it  could 
authorize  tho  issuance,  initially,  of  only 
SI, 000  worth  of  stock,  and  only  $500  of  it 
would  be  available  to  the  public.  Then, 
at  the  next  ;o-around.  the  corporation 
could  offer  any  niuiber  of  shares  It 
wished,  but  they  would  not  be  available 
to  the  public,  and  the  public  would  not 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  participate. 
I  read  now  the  language  on  page  33  of 
the  bill,  beginning  in  line  5: 

The  shares  of  such  stock  initially  offered 
shall  be  sold  at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  $100 
for  each  share  and  in  a  manner  to  encourage 
the  widest  distribution  to  the  American 
public. 

All  that  Is  well  and  good;  but  do  Sena- 
tors think  that  if  the  corporation  became 
very  profitable,  it  would  wish  to  have  the 
subsequent  shares  purchased  by  the 
public?  This  was  not  done  by  accident. 
It  is  the  idea  of  the  monopoly  corpora- 
tion not  to  make  the  shares  subsequently 
to  be  issued  available  to  the  public.  It 
may  issue  1  miUion  shares  of  stock. 
500,000  shares  of  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  public;  but  as  to  any  subse- 
quent issue  of  bonds,  debentures,  or  pre- 
ferred stock,  it  would  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  buying  them  for  itself,  without 
offering  the  public  one  share  whatsoever. 
It  could  raise  the  price  above  $100  so  it 
would  not  meet  this  description. 

I  think,  small  as  this  Uttle  piece  of 
cheese  is  that  is  thrown  out  to  the 
American  people,  the  American  people 
ought  to  have  the  right,  at  least,  to  buy 
not  only  some  part  of  the  initial  issue, 
but  a  part  of  the  subsequent  issue  of 
stock  of  the  corporation.  That  is  what 
the  President  asked  for.  That  is  what 
the  Attorney  General  testified  for.  That 
is  what  all  the  witnesses  contended  for. 

The  general  impression  I  get  from 
reading  the  newspapers  is  that  half  of 
the  stock  is  to  be  offered  to  the  American 
public.  That  Is  not  true  at  all.  Only 
half  of  the  stock  that  Is  Issued  initially 
will  be  offered  to  the  American  public, 
and  that  may  be  only  one-tenth  or  one- 
hundredth  of  the  total  amoimt  to  be 
issued. 

I  am  ready  for  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  proposal  has  to 
do  with  the  price  of  the  stock.  It  is  to 
be  $100  initially.  If  the  stock  goes  down. 
the  PCC  is  authorized  to  issue  new  stock, 
by  application,  at  a  lesser  price.  If  it 
goes  up.  it  can  issue  stock  at  a  higher 
price.  If  the  price  is  pegged,  it  would 
do  nothing  else  than  stjmfile  it.  This 
is  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  want  me  to  answer  him 
on  my  own  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Then  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  if  the  Senator 
will  not  let  me  answer  his  argument. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 


The  legisUUve  clerk  called  the  roU. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

BarUett 

Beau 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bottum 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

CarroU 

Case 

ChaTes 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Oore 

Omening 
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Hart 

Hartke 

Hiekenlooper 

Hlckey 

Hill 

HolUnd 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jchnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

KefauTer 

Kerr 

Kuehel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Liong.  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Utunsfleld 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 


Morton 

Mundt 

Murpby 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Smathen 

Smith.  Mass. 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

WiUlams.  N.J. 

WUllams,  Dti. 

Tarborotigh 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pkll 

in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  question  on  the 
motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Would  the  amend- 
ment permit  the  American  public  to 
buy  stock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  was  asking  to 
what  amendment  the  zrtotion  to  table 
would  apply.  May  we  have  the  amend- 
ment read? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  which  the  Senate  is  debating 
the  question  of  tabling  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  may  be 
read,  so  that  we  may  know  what  it  is 
sought  to  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  object. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    It  is  only  four  lines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  TTie  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  table  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  we  are  voting  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  in 
favor  of  the  motion  say  "yea." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "ITie 
Chair  understands  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  not  ordered  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quortun. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  ISi.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  has 
Just  been  announced  that  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  no  business  has  been  trans- 
acted. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  by  the  Sen*t<n-  from  Rbode 
Island  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Preaident.  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  has  been  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  made  after  the 
motion  to  table  and  the  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  there  has  been 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  par- 
liamentary inquiry  does  not  constitute 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is:  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  B:UCHEL.   BCr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is:  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
S«iate?  The  yeas  and  nays  hare  beoi 
requested. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is:  Shall  the  dedsimi  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate?     (Putting  the  question.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
"ayes"  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cleiiE  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Aiken  Byrd,  W.  Va.       Curtis 

AUott  Cannon  Dlrkaen 

BarUett  Carlson  Dodd 

Beau  CarroU  Douglaa 

Bennett  Case  ^■itlflTil 

Boggs  Chayes  Bngle 

Bottum  Church  Errln 

Burdick  Clark  Fong 

Bush  Cooper  Goldwater 

Butler  Cotton  Gore 
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OnMalnc 

Xmo^Ia. 

Bandcdpb 

> 

But 

BOtMTtKm 

gfiiy* ^^ 

MoCMlan 

aattonatall 

HlGk«9 

Scott 

Rin 

MbOm 

Smatbcn 

IftdfaaMa 

amiXt,Mam. 

MMeair 

8mnii.lfaiiM 

Humpluwr 

Idler 

Jackaon 

Monroney 

StcnxUa 

Javlt« 

ifonv 

ByiulngtoB 

JoluMton 

Morton 

Talmadge 
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Thurmond 
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The  PRKBTDTNO  OFFICER.  A 
qnanmi  Is  present. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Ifr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquixy. 

The  PRESTniNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Wliat  is  ttie  pending 
question?    *  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  asreeins  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastouI  to  laj  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment oi  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KsvAuvn]. 

Mr.  DOXXKJLS.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  queition  I  ask  tor  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  ctf  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  On  this  (luestion 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislattye  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BxblkI, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LKVDB],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PoLBBiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Ixwol.  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andersok]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  AmsRsoH]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BzBLxl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btrd]  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EuDiMD],  tlie  Soiator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fdubxisht],  the  Senator 
from  AriMma  [ICr.  HsTun],  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Lohg]  would 
each  vote  '*yea.'* 

Mr.  KUCUKL.  I  announce  thiU;  the 
Sexiator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capkkakt] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Coopkr]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capkbart]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopm] 
would  eacb  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  17,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

AUott 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bottum 
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Butler 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 
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Cotton 
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Fong 
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Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mimsfleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NAYS— 17 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Kefauver 

Long.  La. 

McNamara 
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Long,  Hawaii 


Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

WUllams.  N.J. 

WUUams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


Morse 
Muskle 
Neuberger 
Smith,  Mass. 
Yarborough 


Cooper 
Blender 
Fulbrlght 
Hayden 


Moss 


So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  lay  on  thl| 
table  Mr.  Kefauver's  amendment  waS 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  movfi 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  hf 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi-* 
dent 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi*^ 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  to  table. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of! 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi-n 
dent,  I  have  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
called  for  before  the  Chair  announced 
the  result  of  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whatl 
question  were  the  yeas  and  nays  re- 
quested? 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  whether  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  should  be  laid  ool 
the  table. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  askln|) 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  sorry;  he  did  not  realize  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  request  for  the  yea^ 
and  nays  was  not  made  until  after  the 
vote  on  the  tabling  motion  had  been  an*i 
nounced. 

Mr.  MORSK  The  Senator  from  Lou-* 
isiana  was  on  his  feet  calling  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  motion. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  CMdahoma  withdraws  his  motion. 
Therefore,  the  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Chair  recog- 
nized the  withdrawal  of  the  motion  to  re- 
consider by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  withdrawn 
his  motion.  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  Those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  bill  regretted  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  in  imposing 
cloture.  However,  the  action  has  been 
taken.  We  sincerely  feel  that  the  bill 
has  many  defects  even  if  we  adopt  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill.  Many  of  us  feel 
that  many  amendments  are  needed  to 
correct  the  inequities  in  the  biU  and  to 
improve  the  bill  in  several  ways.  There- 
fore we  will  ofCer  amendments  to  Che  bill. 
The  amendments  that  we  have  offered 
and  the  amendments  that  will  be 
offered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  and  those  that 
will  be  offered  are  sincerely  for  that 
purpose.  The  amendments  that  have 
been  offered  and  will  be  offered  are  not 
offered  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
time  consuming  and  holding  up  the  Sen- 
ate. Many  of  these  amendments  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  and  have  been 
recommended  in  some  cases  by  witnesses 
for  the  administration.  They  are  well 
reasoned.  The  Senate  should  know  that 
they  are  offered  in  good  conscience,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  delay,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  a  bad  bill  and  make  it 
at  least  a  little  fairer  to  the  public.  That 
is  the  basis  on  which  we  will  offer  our 
amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "8-13- 
62— UUUU."  and  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
line  20,  insert  the  following  before  the 
semicolon:  "and  for  the  determination  of 
the  most  constructive  role  for  the  United 
Nations;". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
talk  on  my  amendment  for  a  minute  or 
two.  This  is  the  language  which  the 
administration  had  recommended  in  the 
first  instance.  This  language  was  in 
the  administration  bill.  It  recognizes 
the  role  that  the  United  Nations  must 
play  in  this  whole  connection  of  inter- 
national rights  in  space.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  in  the  bill  before  the  Sei- 
ate  all  reference  to  the  United  Nations 
is  stricken  out.  We  think  that  is  a  most 
serious  mistake,  testified  to  by  the  inter- 
national lawyers  we  had  before  us,  Mr. 
Gross  and  Mr.  Cohen. 
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I  understand  that  it  is  not  the  insist- 
ence of  the  administration  that  there  be 
no  reference  to  the  United  Nations  in 
the  bill. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  we  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  language  of  the  bill  the 
reference  to  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  we  leave  it  out  we  will  be 
misunderstood  around  the  world.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  when  Mr.  Stevenson 
offered  the  U.S.  resolution  to  the 
United  Nations  in  respect  to  the  so- 
called  commendatory  resolution,  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States  and  Russia,  he 
talked  about  a  global  satellite  system, 
and  he  talked  about  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  respect  of  interna- 
tional rights  of  all  nations  in  space. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  Senators  to  demon- 
strate whether  or  not  they  want  to  stand 
up  and  be  coimted  in  support  of  an 
amendment  which  recognises  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations  in  space. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  take  some  of  my  own  time 
to  discuss  the  amendment  l>eing  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

Obviously,  the  Senate  is  not  in  a  mood 
to  consider  these  amendments  fully  on 
their  merit  at  this  potat;  at  least,  that 
is  the  impre&ilon  I  have  gained.  The 
language  in  the  Morse  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  administration,  it  Is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  represent  this  Na- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  that  this  lan- 
guage should  be  contained  in  the  bilL 
Without  this  language  in  the  bin.  it  faUs 
to  recognize  that  this  is  an  totematlonal 
problem  which  cannot  be  settled  alone 
by  any  nation.  Our  Acting  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Relation",  Committee  that  there 
is  a  real  question  as  to  the  legal  rights  of 
any  nation  to  space. 

It  was  agreed  that  during  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  any  nation 
could  put  a  so-called  satellite  in  orbit; 
but  there  is  even  a  real  legal  question 
as  to  whether  any  nation  can  properly 
possess  any  satellite  in  orbit  around  the 
planet,  because  it  could  well  fall  withto 
the  definition  of  a  celestUtl  body,  which 
is  free  to  be  explored  and  used  by  any 
nation. 

In  my  judgment,  the  case  made  for 
the  amendment  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  a  most  compel- 
ling one,  and  the  amendment  should  have 
been  agreed  to.  Unfortunately,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  did  not 
agree  to  any  amendments.  I  believe  this 
is  one  amendment  which  should  be 
agreed  to. 

There  is  a  serious  question  whether  a 
nation  has  the  right  to  park  a  satellite 
over  the  property  of  another  nation,  or 
even  be  in  a  position  to  spy  on  another 
nation  at  all  times  of  day  and  night  over 
what  could  be  claimed  as  that  nation's 
air  space. 

These  are  international  problems 
which  must  be  negotiated,  and  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  is  most  Important 
in  that  connection.  Actually,  many  of 
the  arrangements  and  understandings 
leading  up  to  our  place  bi  space  and  the 
Russians'  place  In  space  were  the  sub- 
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ject  of  debate  withto  the  United  Nations. 
and  that  should  conttoue  to  be  the 
situation. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  to- 
vlte  Senators  to  read  the  record  of  the 
hearings  at  page  351.  There  they  will 
find  the  precise  answer  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.    Mr.    President,   on 
that  motion,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon    [Mr.   Morsi].    The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 
Mr.   HUMPHRETy.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BiblkI. 
the  Senator  Jrom  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana   [Mr.  El- 
LENBER],    the    Senator    from    Arkansas 
(Mr.    PuLBRiGHTl,    the    Senator    from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kxtauvkr],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  absent 
on  official  bustoess. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  llSr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

Cm.  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KEFAUVER]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  '*yea." 
I  further  annouce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btro].  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellekdkr],  the  Senator  from 
Arlcansas  [Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart] 
is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 
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Dodd 
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McCarthy 
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Carlson 
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Chavez 
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WW 
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Prozmtre 

WimuaB,Dal. 

Robertson 

Stenalfl 

Toimg.  H.  Oak 
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Tma^Obto 

Bartlett 

OOT« 

MdTunan 

Burdlek 

Omening 

CantiU 

Jants 

Mti^te 

Chxirch 

ZjauKha 

Meubarger 

Clark 

Xiong.  HamU 

BaiMlolpli 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

TartMtou^li 
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Anderson 

XUender 

Hayden 

Bible 

Pulbrlght 

KefauTer 

Byrd.Va. 

Hart 

So  Mr.  Pastork's  motkm  to  lay  Mr. 
MoRsrs  amoKlment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identifled  as  "8888," 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chxct  CI.SRK.  On  page  36.  in  line 
13,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "or  with" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thenot  the  f (lowing: 
"and  with  the  United  Nations  and 
other". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks on  the  amendment  win  be  brief. 
I  Shan  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nmy  vote 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  because  it  is  the  second 
amendment  which  Invtdves  the  United 
Nations  langnage  of  the  bill. 

The  acbninistraiton's  ortginal  hOl  re- 
ferred to  the  United  Nations  at  this  point 
in  the  bin,  also;  but  I  wish  to  have  both 
amendments  acted  on.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PA8TORK  Mr.  President,  tf 
there  is  no  farther  debate  <m  the  amend- 
ment, I  respectfully  more  that  the 
amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  the  amokhnent  on  the  table.  CPot- 
ting  the  question.] 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it;  the 
ayes  have  it,  and  the  motimi  to  Isiy  the 
amendment  on  the  table  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QRUENINQ.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "S-13- 
t2—^FPFF."  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chhef  Clerk.  On  page  27.  in  line 
6.  after  the  period,  it  is  pnqxMed  to 
insert: 

"AU  Inventions  and  other  teeluiolagy  fur- 
nished by  the  AdmlnLBtratlon  to  the  outpura- 
tiaa  shaU  be  In  the  form  of  a  nanexeliistvc 
Uoenae  tor  which  the  oorporattan  rihall  pay 
a  reaaooable  royalty.  Any  iaventloiis  de- 
Teloped  by  the  corporation  Cram  the  inven- 
tions and  technology  furnished  by  the  Ad- 
ministration Shan  be  made  available  to  the 
United  States  or  to  any  deeignee  of  the 
United  States  In  the  f  onn  of  a  nonexelustve 
royalty-tree  UoeDae." 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  seriously  object 
to  this  amendment.  It  simply  provides 
that  inventions  furnished  to  the  oozpo- 
ration  by  the  United  States  shall  not  be- 
come the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
cozporation.  but  that  it  shall  pay  a  rea- 
sonable royalty  for  them,  and  that  the 
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resnlti  of  the  loftentlona  smvlied  by  the 
United  StAtee  dwD  tie  available  to  otbera 
OB  the  same  teiie.  llie  amendment  is 
deslfned  to  prefent  a  further  giveaway 
inside  of  what  some  of  us  regard  as  a 
major  giveaway. 

Itir.  DOUOLJyS.  Ifr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senatmr  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  ORDKNINO.    I  yield. 

Bfr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  this  provision 
substantially  similar  to  language  in- 
cluded In  the  1954  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as 
a  result  of  the  long  fight  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  the  liberal  bloc? 

Mr.  ORUSNINO.    Precis^. 

I  wondor  whether  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  consider  permitting 
this  amendment  to  come  to  a  vote,  in- 
stead of  moving  that  it  be  laid  on  the 
table,  because  the  amendment  does  not 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill; 
it  merely  provides  a  safeguard  for  the 
public. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  I  must  decline  the  re- 
quest: and  I  move  that  the  amendment 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bibu]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btu], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BSXGBT],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hatdxn],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLsmm].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KKPAtnrxR],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RoBXRTSON],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stxihgton]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Akdbbsoh]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ahsxbson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  KxTAUvsR]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robektson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Biblk],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btro],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatdkn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellxxskx]  would  each 
vote  "yea."  

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  fnnn  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bdsh],  the  Senator  frcnn  Kansas  [Mr. 
Piarson],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 


mont [Mr.  PaouTT]  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and 
the  Sttiator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proutt] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  66, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[No.  170  Leg.] 
TKAS — 66 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Beau 

Htckey 

Mundt 

Bennett 

HIU 

Murphy 

BoggB 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Bottum 

Hruska 

Pell 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Byrt.  W.  V». 

Jackson 

Russell 

Cannon 

Johnston 

SaltonstaU 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

830tt 

Ciase 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Cbavea 

Keating 

Smith,  Maas. 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Curtia 

Laiische 

Stennls 

Dlrkaen 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

MagnuBon 

Thurmond 

EasUand 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Bngle 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Krvln 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

McOee 

Williams.  Del. 

Ctoldvater 

MetTAlf 

NATS— 20 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Muskie 

CaiToll 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Cliurcli 

Long,  Hawaii 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Tarborough 

D3uglas 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Core 

Miller 

NOT  VOnNO— 14 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

Frouty 

Busn 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kcfauver 

Symington 

Capehart 

Moss 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  no  quorum  is 
present.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  171  Leg.] 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Be*U 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bottum 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  W.Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

CarroU 

Case 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Engle 

Ervin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Gruenlng 


Hart 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 

Rickey 

win 

Holland 


Hruska 

Hunxphrey 

Jackson 

JaTlts 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C 


PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Ruseell 


Jordan,  Idaho     SaltonstaU 


Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Iiong,  Mo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

MagnuBon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Scott 
Smathers 
Smith,  Mass. 
Smith.  Maine 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Syminerton 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
WUey 

Williams,  N.J. 
WiUiams.  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Is  a  quorum  present? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  considering. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Chair  hi- 
form  the  Senate  whether  or  not  a  quo- 
rum is  present? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  waiting  for 
the  answer  by  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  KERR  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  OR- 
DER FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  present  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  about  his  plans  for 
tonight  and  possibly  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senate  adjourn 
or  recess  between  5:30  and  6  o'clock  this 
evening  luitil  10  o'clock  tomorrow, 
when  we  can  continue  our  discussion  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  Its 
deliberations  tonight  it  take  a  recess  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE    SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, may  we  have  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  been  recognized 

Mr.  YARBOIIOUGH.  A  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Has  the  vote 
been  completed  on  the  previous  question, 
or  are  we  waiting  for  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  bill  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  asked  for  recognition. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  other  Senators  wishes  to 
speak.    I  srield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  aa  amended. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
claim  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
an  amendment  which  I  understand  is  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  frcMn  Oregon 
[Mr.  MossB]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clask]  bearing  the 
caption  "8-13-«2— TTTT." 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  amendment : 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
enumerated  in  section  805  (a)  and  (b) .  the 
corporation  shall  not  discriminate  against 
any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  oc^or,  or  national 
origin.  With  reelect  both  to  Ita  own  opera- 
tions and  to  the  operations  of  any  contractor 
engaged  to  a ory  out  these  purposes,  the  cor- 
poration sh&J  take  affirmative  action  to  in- 
sure that  applicants  are  employed,  and  that 
employees  are  treated  during  employment, 
without  regard  to  their  race,  creed,  color,  or 
luitlonal  orlg-.n. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  calling  up  the 
amendment,  but  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsj  Ivanla  wil  call  it  up  at  a  sub- 
sequent date.  I  claim  the  right  to  speak 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  voted  cloture  this 
afternoon  by  quite  an  extraordinary 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  l)e  in  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  soUd  phalanx  of 
Republicans  voted  for  cloture.  The 
majority  leadership  and  its  faithfuls  also 
voted  for  cloture.  I  noticed  that  flve 
eminent  Senators  from  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  absented  them- 
selves from  the  floor,  and  therefore  in 
effect  voted  lor  cloture.  Two  were  pres- 
ent and  cast;  specific  votes  for  cloture. 
There  were  some  of  my  good  friends, 
members  of  the  so-called  liberal  bloc, 
who  are  pollUcal  nonresistants  and  pro- 
cedural paciflsts,  who  do  not  believe  in 
using  agalr^t  other  opponents  the 
methods  which  are  so  often  applied  to 
them.  As  a  result,  we  got  cloture  by  a 
vote  of  63  to  27.  I  shall  not  touch  on  the 
motives  which  swayed  any  of  those 
gentleman,  (except  to  say  that  from  a 
whole  series  of  different  motives,  we 
reached  that  final  result. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  like  my  dear  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  yield.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  present  and  voted  against 
cloture,  unlike  some  of  his  fellow 
southerners. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  assured  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  that  if  cloture 
were  voted,  then  we  could  present 
amendments  which  would  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  voted  upon,  and  there 
would  be  a  thorough  discussion  before 


passage  of  the  bilL  What  we  have  wit- 
nessed instead  is  the  free  use  of  the 
guillotine.  Extremely  important  amend- 
ments were  offered  without  the  majority 
leader  or  his  deputies  taking  the  trouble 
to  debate  them.  Immediately  a  motion 
to  table  was  offered,  and  without  debate, 
we  are  seeing  a  shutting  off  of  discus- 
sion on  vital  issues,  just  as  many  of  us 
feared  would  happen. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  many  of  our 
friends  may  not  have  noticed  amend- 
ment designated  "8-13-62 — TTTT,"  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moas«] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CI.AKK1.  Perhaps  some  of  om-  friends 
from  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
who  absented  themselves,  and  therefore 
permitted  cloture  to  be  applied,  did  not 
notice  the  amendment.  I  will  read  the 
amendment  again  so  they  will  know  what 
they  got  themselves  in  for.  I  am  very 
glad  the  amendment  is  to  be  sutaiitted. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  enumerated  in  section  305  (a)  and  (b), 
the  corporation  shall  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  appUcant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  With  respect  both  to  Its  own 
(^>eratlons  and  to  the  operations  of  any  con- 
tractor engaged  to  carry  out  these  purposes, 
the  corporation  shall  take  affirmative  action 
to  ins\u«  that  applicants  are  employed,  and 
that  employees  are  treated  during  employ- 
ment, without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  would  put 
the  principles  of  the  FEE*C  into  the  com- 
munications sateUite  syston.  I  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  see  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  Party  make  a  motion  to 
table  that  amendment,  because  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party  pledges 
itself  to  that  type  of  provision  all  across 
the  board  in  industry  as  a  whole.  If  we 
get  a  motion  from  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  table  the  amendment  and 
to  guillotine  any  further  dlscusslaD.  it 
will  be  a  pretty  clear  repudiation  of  the 
program  upon  which  President  Kennedy 
and  the  rest  of  us  went  to  the  country 
in  1960. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  on  my  time  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  jrield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who.  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor, was  the  father  of  the  FEPC  law 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  is  m  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  the  time  the  amend- 
ment Is  proposed,  he  will  vote  to  table 
the  amendment.  I  shall  do  so  with  a  full 
heart.  I  shall  do  It  with  no  qualms  of 
conscience,  because  I  know  the  purpose 
and  motive  behind  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  very  grave  confession.  If  true.  May 
I  say  the  point  is  fundamental.  If  we 
believe  in  fair  employment  practices, 
we  should  believe  in  them  for  the  com- 
mercial communications  satellite  syston 
as  well  as  for  industry  as  a  whole.  May 
I  point  out  that  now  that  cloture  has 
been  voted,  majority  rule  will  prevail 
and  debate  is  limited.  I  think  no  Presid- 
ing Officer  could  properly  rule  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane.  It  certainly 
is  germane  to  the  employment  practices 
of  the  communications  satellite  system. 
If  the  Chair  should  err  In  ruling  that  It 


is  not  germane,  an  i4>peal  can  always 
be  taken  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
and  the  issue  will  be  deeided  without 
debate  by  majority  vote.  So  we  will  have 
at  least  and  at  last  the  omxHrtunity  to 
vote  on  a  civil  rights  measure  by  major- 
ity vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  Senator  can- 
not yield  his  time  to  some  other  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ^eld  my  own  time 
to  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  then  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  understand  It 
is  in  order  for  me  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  so  that  he  may  apeak 
on  his  own  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  lose  the  floor  if  he  yields. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  regret,  therefore. 
that  I  cannot  yiekl. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  can  regain  the  floor  immediately, 
can  he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  he  is 
recognized,  the  Senator  can  regain  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
yield  Uie  floor  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  can  I  recover  the  floor  again  if  I 
catch  the  eye  of  the  Presiding  OfBoer? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Smator  is  correct,  if  the  Chair  chooses 
to  recognize  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  that  under- 
standing I  am  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  an 
appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair,  if 
that  is  made  necessary  by  an  adverse 
ruling  on  germaneness.  I  shall  vote 
against  tabling  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  only  Justlflcation  for  voting 
for  cloture  upon  this  whole  matter  is 
that  it  is  conducive  to  sound  legislative 
practice  for  everybody,  includinjr  liber- 
als, to  call  them  as  we  see  them  on  par- 
ticular legislative  matters  regardless  of 
where  the  chips  might  falL  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  take  that  to  heart  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mossx]  is 
right.  What  is  occurring  is  historic. 
Unless  we  are  going  to  hew  to  a  his- 
toric line,  we  will  be  in  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  having  adopted  a  princiide 
that  we  will  m>ply  cloture  when  we  think 
in  all  honesty  it  is  deserved.  I  think  we 
must  pursue  that  principle  and  adopt 
amendments,  too,  and  not  cut  them  off 
except  as  we  decide  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  if  we  are  going  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Senator  and  if  this  body  is  to  be 
worthy  of  the  great  name  of  the  UjS. 
Senate. 

Mi.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastors  1.  were  present  in  the 
Chamber,  because  I  would  like  to  reply 
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to  his  taputatlim  that  the  motive  be- 
hind the  amflndment  Is  unworthy. 

Vint,  I  (ttd  consider  the  possibility  of 
offering  Mnendments  such  as  part  ni, 
which  I  rejeeted  on  the  ground  that  such 
•mendments  would  not  be  germane. 
The  amendment  to  which  I  refer,  how- 
eyer.  Is  perfeetly  gennane.  It  covers  em- 
ploymoit  mractices  which  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system  corporation  is  to 
obeenre.  We  have  been  very  solicitous 
about  the  rights  of  the  big  corporation 
which  is  to  control  the  proposed  com- 
munications satellite  system.  Since 
cloture  was  apidied,  we  have  voted  down 
without  debate  every  measure  that  would 
provide  for  some  degree  of  public  par- 
ticipation. Now  are  we  going  to  vote 
down,  without  debate— and  with  the 
guillotine  operating — an  amendment 
which  would  provide  that  the  corpora- 
tion shi^  not  practice  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  creed  and  color? 

Mr.  MOR8B.  liir.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  is  it  not.  that 
the  Vice  President  is  chairman  of  a 
conunission  which  seeks  to  eliminate  all 
racial  discrimination  tn  cozmectton  with 
Government  contracts? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSK  It  is  true,  is  it  not.  that 
the  proponents  of  the  biU  have  been  try- 
ing to  argue  that  the  Government,  after 
all,  is  setting  up  a  bill  under  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  ap- 
point three  members  of  a  board  of  di- 
rectors? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Three  out  of  fifteen. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Three  of  the  fifteen. 
To  show  the  great  Federal  interest  in  the 
bill,  should  not  the  same  principle  apply 
to  such  a  corporation  that  applies  to  a 
defense  contract? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
amendment — the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mokse],  who  has 
never  covered  himself  with  more  glory 
than  he  has  during  these  past  days— 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Claxk] — to  bring  the  amendment 
up  tonight. 

I  understand  it  is  their  intention  to 
bring  it  up  tomorrow.  I  believe  that 
Senators  from  all  iMurts  of  the  country 
and  the  press  and  the  country  should 
be  aware  of  what  the  issue  is.  I  hope 
very  mu(di  that  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
subsides  and  the  cool  of  the  evening 
comes  and  the  calm  of  meditation  re- 
places the  heat  of  passion^the  leadership 
will  not  decide  to  guillotine  this  amend- 
ment with  another  tabling  motion,  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  the  Democratic  Party,  con- 
trary to  the  principles  upon  which  Presi- 
6eDt  Kennedy  was  elected,  and  contrary 
to  the  principles  by  which  we  won  con- 
trol of  the  Senate. 

I  raise  this  issue,  and  now  await  with 
interest  what  the  Stiiiator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  do  tomorrow.  I  believe  that  we 
should  all  search  our  consciences  during 
the  evening  and  the  morning  of  the 
second  daj. 


Bfr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  8-13-62 — 
ttkick:  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  identified  with  three  K's. 
[Laughter.]  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chut  Clerk.  On  page  40,  after 
line  14,  insert  the  following  new  section : 

CUUTION    or    KDUCATXONAL    KKSKRVX    rUNO 

Sac.  40S.  (a)  There  la  hereby  created  on 
the  book*  of  the  Treaaury  of  the  United 
SUtea  a  fund  to  be  known  aa  the  "educa- 
tional rcaerve  fund".  The  educational  re- 
aerre  fund  shall  consist  of  revenue  received 
through  payment  aa  deaerlbed  by  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b)  In  consideration  of  the  privileges 
granted  by  this  Act,  any  corporation  engaged 
within  the  United  States  or  any  territory 
or  poaaeoalon  thereof  In  furnlahlng  for  hire 
channels  of  communication  through  the  use 
of  oommunlcatlons  satelUtea  shall  annually 
set  aalde  for  the  educational  reserve  fund 
an  amount  equal  to  8  per  centum  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  such  corporation,  as  defined 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commlsalon. 
Such  revenue  shall  be  paid  into  the  fund  in 
conformity  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

(c)  Such  fund  shall  be  available  for  the 
support  of  any  statutory  program  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  public  educational  institutions 
and  programs  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Ckin- 
gress.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  primary, 
secondary,  higher,  and  graduate  levels  and 
programs  such  as  educational  television,  in- 
ternational education,  and  exchange  scholar- 
ship. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  only  a  minute  or  two.  This  amend- 
m^it  was  known  in  the  hearings  and 
in  the  debate  as  the  Morse -satellite- 
communications-aid-to-educatlon  bill. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendment  Is  sim- 
ilar and  almost  identical  in  purpose  to 
the  purpose  of  the  famous  Hlll-aid-to- 
educaUon  bill  connected  with  the  tide- 
lands  debate  of  some  years  ago.  Here  is 
a  chance  to  tell  the  world  that  we  are 
going  to  seek  to  use  this  system  to  obtain 
s(»ne  funds  for  education  here  and 
abroad,  because  it  deals  with  interna- 
tional educational  programs,  and  it 
deals  with  exchange  fellowships  and 
scholarships. 

I  close  by  saying  that  here  is  a  pro- 
gram endorsed  by  a  large,  large,  large 
niunber  of  educators  and  educational 
associations. 

It  is  only  regrettable  that  because  of 
the  gag  rule  imposed  upon  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  today  by  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  we  do  not  have  the  time 
to  inform  the  American  people  what  we 
are  doing,  namely,  fighting  for  the  edu- 
cational rights  of  futvire  millions  and 
millions  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  this  question  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Bibli], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  FMr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellbn- 
dxrI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiOHTl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydinI,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
TMr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russsll]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllemderI,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FtJLBRicHT],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson!  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart! 
is  necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73. 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

[No.  172  Leg.] 

YEAS— 73 

Aiken 

AUott 

Beall 

Bennett 

BoggB 

Bottum 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  W.Va. 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho    Smathers 

Carlson  Keating  Smith,  T 

Case  Kerr  Smith,  Maine 

Chavez  Kuchel  Sparkman 

Church  Lauoche  Stennls 

Cooper  Long,  Mo.  Symington 

Cotton  Magnuaon  Talmadge 

Curtis  MansSeld  Thurmond 

Dlrksen  McCarthy  Tower 

Dodd  McClellan  Wiley 

Eastland  McOee  WUUams,  VJ. 

Bngle  Metc&lf  Williams,  Del. 

Krvln  Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong  Monroney  Toung.  Ohio 

Qoldwater  Morton 

Hlckenlooper      Mundt 

NAYS— 17 
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Hlckey 

Murphy 

Hill 

Pastors 

Holland 

Pearson 

Hnuka 

PeU 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Jackson 

Prozmlre 

Javiu 

Randolph 

Johnston 

SaltonstaU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Morse 

Carroll 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Long,  HawaU 

Yar  borough 

Gore 

Long,  La. 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Robertson 

Bible 

Ful  bright 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hayden 

Capehart 

Moss 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent — and  I  hope  the 
minority  leader  will  agree  with  me— 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  convene  at  10 
o'cloclc  tomorrow  morning,  the  Com- 
mittee on  tk«  Judiciary  be  allowed  to 
meet  during  the  morning  session  of  the 
Senate.  I  make  this  request  for  two 
reasons:  First.  I  understand  that  tomor- 
row the  nomination  of  Judge  Thurgood 
Marshall  will  be  c(»isidered  perhaps  for 
the  final  day;  and  also  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  committee  to  do  some  work  on 
the  amendm(  nts  to  the  drug  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  *Jie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unimimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
under  the  cliairmanshlp  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClei.lan],  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unaninous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senat(;  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7913)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
bring  the  number  of  cadets  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  and  the  UJ5.  Air  Force 
Academy  up  to  full  strength;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  VmsoN,  Mi.  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Arbnds  were 
appointed  mamagers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12180) 
to  extend  for  a  temporary  period  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  importation  of  personal  and  house- 
hold effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders;  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Mn.Ls,  Mr.  King  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Byrnes,  and  Mr.  Baker  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  hsd  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  SenaUi  to  the  biU  (Hit.  10928)  to 
transfer  casein  or  lactarene  to  the  free 
list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 


the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H  Jl.  4448.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  ir74 
of  the  Tarlfl  Act  of  1080  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  certain  articles  <or  reUgloua 
purposes;   and 

HJl.  10652.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  eIa«lflcations  of  spun  ellk 
yarn. 


Plans  roa  WoaKs  tyr  latruowwatmarr  nr 
TADr  Srai 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

8. 1010.  An  act  to  cactend  benefits  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
DiaabUity  Act  Amendments  of  1087  to  widows 
and  sxxrrlvlng  children  of  former  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
UJ3.  Park  Police  force,  the  White  House  Po- 
lice force,  or  the  TJS.  Secret  Service  Dt- 
Tislon.  who  were  retired  or  who  died  in  the 
service  of  any  such  organization  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  amendments: 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SxiraJ 
Din: 

HJl.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
MortelllU: 

HJl.  3127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amrlk  8. 
Warlch; 

HJl.  3507.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Departments 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  of  certain 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  at  Luke- 
Williams  Air  Force  Range,  Tuma,  Ariz.,  for 
defense  purpoees; 

HJl.  3508.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended; 

HJl.  6210.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Bar-Ho-IV  to  be  used  In  coastwise  trade: 

HJl.  6466.  An  act  to  permit  the  tugs  John 
Roen.  Jr.,  and  Steve  W.  to  be  documented 
for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade: 

HJl.  7649.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lewis 
Invisible  Stitch  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  now 
known  'as  Lewis  Sewing  Machine  Co.; 

HJl.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  section  100 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  relative 
to  the  general  supply  fund: 

HJl.  10308.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth   A.    Johnson; 

H.R.  11643.  An  act  to  amend  sections 
216(c)  and  305(b)  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act.  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  joint  rates;  and 

H.J.  Res.  430.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  place  In  the  Statxiary 
Hall  collection  at  the  n.S.  Capitol  the  statue 
Of  Busebio  Francisco  Kino. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  communication  and  the 
following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

PaOPOSID    AlCKNDMXNT   TO   THX    BtmCCT,    1063, 

roa  Oenkbai.  Skbvicxs  Adiiukistkation  (S. 
Doc.  No.  120) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1063, 
in  the  amount  of  $20,206,000.  for  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  XzecutiTe  Offloe  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  improvenaent  on  tlM  Big  Wya- 
condah  waterahed,  Iowa.  Lattaa  Creek  and 
Stucker  Fork  watershed,  Indiana,  Bee  Creek 
and  Middle  Caney  waterahed,  Kansas,  Big 
Muddy  Creek,  Ky.,  Bayou  Folse  watershed. 
Loulalana.  Upper  Bogue  Phalia  watershed, 
Mississippi.  Big  Indian  Creek.  Nebr.,  Lower 
Forest  River.  N.  Dak.,  Middle  Pork-Hood 
River  waterahed,  Oregon.  Kaereher  Creak,  Pa., 
Duncan  Creek  watershed.  South  Oarolhia, 
and  Nesliobe  River,  Vennont  (with  aeoom- 
panylng  papers);  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Poreatry. 

RsrosT  or  Natxomax.  Ajbokautios  axs  Brace 

ASMZNtSTRATION  ON  ClVU.  SSBVICS  BMPLOTCBS 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spaoe  AdmlnU- 
tration.  Waahlngton,  D.O.,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  olvU  aervloe  employees 
In  that  administration,  aa  of  June  M,  lOttl; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

CZNTftAL    iMTBLLXOSlVCa    AOSHCT    ACT    AlCBM»- 

aczMTS  or  1062 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act 
of  1049,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpose* 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

DSPAKTMCNT  OF  DCTiarSZ  COMMSMTB  RBLaTXMO 

TO  Refobt  or  CoMPTBOLUS  QnnaaL 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  for  the  infonnation 
of  the  Senate,  a  copy  ot  the  letter  by  tbat 
Department,  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  Statea,  providing  comments  re- 
lating to  his  report  on  "Review  ot  Stock 
Funds  and  Related  Consumer  Funds  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  fturt  I."  dated  June 
13.  1062  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ooverzunent  Operations. 


Rkpobt    on    PaxaoNAi.    aics    Rsai. 
Disposed   of   to    ob   Rjbubivbu   bt   Public 
Hbalth    akd    Bdxtcatiomax.    ImrmmoHS 

AND  ClVn.  DKrKNSZ  Oboanibatiom 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  personal  and  real  l»op- 
erty  disposed  of  to  or  received  by  public 
health  and  educational  Instltutloos  and  elvU 
defense  organizations,  for  the  calendar  q\iar- 
ter  ended  June  80,  1063  (with  an  acootn- 
panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  C^>eratlons. 

Rbpobt  om  Rwnxw  op  CatTAix  Poucns  and 
PBAcncBS    Rklatino    to    Xmvlotbb    FSBLD 

OONmntCBB,  BT7BBAT7  OT  OU»-AaB  AMB 
SUBVZVOBB  INSTTBANCB,  SOCIAL  BBUUBITI 
AOICINIBTBATION 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  ot  certain  poli- 
cies and  i>ractlces  relating  to  employee  field 
oonferencea,  Biueau  of  Old-Ag*  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance,  Social  Sectulty  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Healt^  Bducatlon. 
and  Welfare.  May  1062  (with  anaooompany- 
ing  report);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Pboposkd  Concbssion  Comtbact  at  Raxmbow 
FoBZST  Loocx,  Pbtboied  Fobbst  Natiohal 

MONTTICXNT.  ABIB. 

A  letter  from  the  Asalstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  oonoeaslon  contract  at  Rainbow 
Forest  Lodge  In  Petrified  Foreet  National 
Monument,  Ariz,  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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or  ImamiJiKin 
TAnr  StAni 

A  laMtr  ftoa  tite  Aottiiff  ZMreetor.  Bureau 
of  tlM  Bodftt,  Bnentlv*  OOc*  of  the  Preet- 
dant,  tanamltttac  puonaant  to  law.  plana 
for  worka  of  Improvamant  on  Brandywlne 
Gra^  DaL  and  Pa.,  Twin  Cuiay  watenhed. 
ITamaa.  Sandy  Craak,  Pa.,  and  Salado  Creek 
and  TaUty  Creek.  Tte.  (with  accompanying 
I) ;  to  tlM  Oommittee  on  Public  WMrka. 


FETmON 

The  VICB  ntKUlDENT  laid  before  the 
Sexiftte  a  resolution  ad(H>ted  at  the  19e2 
eoDventlan  of  the  Disabled  Officers  As^ 
sodatlon.  In  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  com- 
mending the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
Ujb.  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Surgeon  General,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  allowing  Oen.  J.  W. 
Schwarti  to  address  the  convention, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMnTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
wassidxnitted: 

By  Ifir  CHURCH,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Tnaular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

Hit.  1SS58.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  final  dlapoeltlon  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Choctaw  THbe  (Rept.  No.  1879) . 


JOINT  RESOLTHION  INTRODUCED 

A  Joint  resolution  was  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, tbe  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Ifr.  DOUGLAS: 

8.  J.  Bee.  216.  Joint  reaolutloix  to  author- 
ise the  nrealdent  to  deeignate  the  period  from 
November  18,  1082.  through  November  24, 
1962,  aa  National  German-American  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Soiate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  14,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Prertdent  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1918)  to  ex- 
tend benefits  of  the  Polieonen  and  Rr^- 
men's  Retirement  and  Dlsabili^  Act 
Amendments  of  1957  to  widows  and  sur- 
viving children  of  former  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  UJS.  Park  Police  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  or  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  Division,  who  were  retired  or  who 
died  in  the  service  of  any  such  organiza- 
tion prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendmmts. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
CASE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  BOTTUM.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
imanlmoos  ocmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkooio  several  items  v>pearing  in 
newspi4;>ers  published  in  South  Dakota 


and  elsewhere  concerning  the  death  of 
my  predecessor  and  friend,  the  Honor- 
able Francis  Case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ItecoRO, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Pierre  Reminder,  June  1962] 

Van  Ramblu 

(By  CyrU  Van  Hise) 

As  other  South  Dakotans  are,  I  am  sad-* 
dened  by  the  death  of  our  devoted  servant 
Francla  Case  and  can  recall  a  little  incident 
that  was  typical  of  ovir  honored  Senator. 

Back  In  1939  when  I  was  commander  of 
the  local  American  Legion  Poet,  "Hook" 
Phares  died  In  Chicago  and  the  body  was 
shipped  to  Pierre  for  burial.  "Hook"  had 
a  friend  In  Francis  Case.  Thoae  of  you  who 
knew  him  remember  that  he  acquired  the 
name  of  "Hook"  from  his  abUity  to  acquire 
extra  food  for  the  soldiers  on  the  bordef 
and  he  had  a  gift  for  getting  Into  extra* 
ordinary  places  at  untisual  times.  When- 
ever Francis  had  a  campaign  to  win  he  hired 
"Hook"  to  put  up  iKwters.  Mr.  Case  said 
his  candidacy  was  emblazened  on  backyard 
fences.  In  bams,  granaries,  and  even  out« 
houses  and  there  was  much  good-natured 
banter  about  the  whole  thing. 

"Hook"  died  of  cancer  and  Senator  Case 
(then  Representative  Case)  had  made  It 
possible  for  him  to  be  admitted  to  the  beet 
Government  facility.  When  he  died  I  knew 
Francis  Case  was  In  the  Black  Hills  so  I! 
called  him  and  advised  him  of  the  funeral 
date  and  hour.    He  said  he  would  attend. 

Came  the  funeral  •  •  •  we  went  out  tOi 
the  cwnetery  and  were  completing  the  mili- 
tary rites.  I  looked  out  of  the  comer  of  my 
eye  and  saw  a  solitary  figure  making  his  way 
up  the  rise  through  the  trees.  I  motioned  to< 
the  minister  and  the  others  and  went  out  to> 
meet  "hSx.  Case.  He  came  to  the  graveside 
proudly  and  I  asked  that  he  say  a  few  words. 
ms  response  was  touching  and  very  beauti- 
fully done.   I  shall  never  forget  It. 

This  was  nrmcls  Case  *  *  *  an  unfor- 
gettable character. 

SonTR  Daxota   PoKxaT:    Oos  Gixat  Goos 

NXXOHBCA,  UJS.  SmrATOS  FaAWCIB  Casx.  Rk- 

FUBLiCAM.  or  South  Dakota.  1896-1962 

(From  Pasque  Petals) 

He  was  good  neighbor  of  our  great  North- 


Intent  on  projects  that  would  serve  us  bes^ 
With  grave  Intensity  he  gave  his  days 
To  details  solving  baffling  maze  on  maze. 
He  early  learned  how  Illy  Ignorance  rules. 
And  through  his  papers  pressed  for  better 
schools. 

At  his  young  nelghborllness  we  sometimes 
laughed — 

Then — ^In  our  startled  pride,  our  hats  we 
doffed; 

"The  summer  White  House"  was  his  bravesfr 
loot — 

It  put  our  Black  HlUs  on  world  tourist 
route! 

Reared  In  a  manse,  he  seemed  to  take  us  aQ, 

As  his  parishioners — answered  call  on  call: 

He  heard  the  cattle  bawl  on  range  drouth- 
bare. 

And  water  rights,  cloud  seeding  were  hl« 
care. 

In  his  Integrity  he  clearly  knew 

Not  rank  nor  wealth  to  a  man's  worth  gav# 

clue; 
Time  and  again  he  went  by  land  and  air 
To  check  that  servicemen   had   what    wasi 

fair. 
In  deep  sincerity  he  lived  his  creed 
When  nelghborllness  m\ist  answer  personal 

need. 

He  was  good  neighbor  to  our  hills  and  plains; 
But  he  was  more.  He  knew  the  waking  painsi 


Of  bypassed  men — the  power  we  hold  in 

trust — 
He  fought  the  acrid  danger  of  power  lust. 
Significant  as  was  his  Job  and  great, 
Tet  now  and  then  he  stlU  had  atolen  date 
With  poetry,  and  novurlshed  in  his  heart 
To  found  a  National  Center  tag  the  Arts; 
While  for  his  loved  Black  Hills,  his  newest 

dream — 
To  place  above  Its  pines  the  marble  gleam 
Of  "Christ  the  Redeemer,"  on  a  mountain 

crest — 
Surely  a  symbol  of  what  he  held  as  best  I 
This  o\ir  memorial — high  in  the  sun — 
A  Joy  and  a  challenge  to  aU  who  may  cornel 

— AOXLINX  If.  JKMMT. 

Valuet  SpaiKca,  S.  Dak. 

[From  Yankton  Press  and  Dakotan,  June  23. 

1962] 

Repttbucans  or  Statx  Shocked  bt  Casb 

Death 

The  shock  which  Bepubllcans  of  South 
Dakota  felt  Friday  morning  when  word  came 
from  Washington  of  the  death  of  Senator 
Francis  Case  was  somewhat  like  the  bomb- 
shell that  hit  Americans  all  over  the  world 
In  the  Bi»lng  of  1946  when  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Rooeevelt  died. 

When  President  Roosevelt  died  while 
World  War  n  was  still  In  progress  In  Europe 
and  the  Pacific,  people  all  over  the  world 
wondered  Just  who  could  take  his  place  in  a 
time  of  crisis. 

And  when  Francis  Case  died  last  week, 
the  Republican  Party  In  South  Dakota  was 
left  to  wonder.  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 
The  party  was  badly  shaken  by  the  sudden 
development,  as  the  highly  regarded  Sena- 
tor had  been  poised  to  battle  George  Mc- 
Govem  In  the  n.S.  Senate  race  In  November. 

Just  who  will  replace  Mr.  Case  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  in  tbe  fall  general  elec- 
tion— as  well  as  Gov.  Archie  Oubbrud's 
choice  to  fill  the  vacancy  the  rest  of  this 
year — is  still  a  matter  of  specxilatlon.  An 
Associated  Press  story  from  Pierre  lionday 
listed  as  favorites  for  the  nomination  by  the 
State  OOP  central  committee  July  9  the 
names  of  Lt.  Gov.  Joe  Bottum.  Oongresaman 
Relfel.  Boyd  Leedom,  and  Nils  Boe. 

Francis  Case  was  a  distinguished  puUlc 
servant  who  served  South  Dakota  and  the 
Nation  well  over  a  2ft-year  period  in  \!b»  Halls 
of  Congress.  He  was  widely  recognized  as 
a  man  of  integrity  and  a  painstaking  stu- 
dent of  legislation.  His  contributions  in 
shaping  U.S.  policy  and  drafting  the  law  of 
the  land  were  many. 

Just  2  weeks  before  his  death.  Senator 
Case  stopped  in  the  Daily  Press  and  Da- 
kotan office  while  In  Yankton  for  a  poetry 
society  banquet  at  Tankton  Coll4^.  He 
showed  no  effects  of  his  mild  heart  seizure 
a  few  months  ago,  and  he  was  ready  for  the 
battle  with  Democratic  Candidate  IfcGovem. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Director,  commenting 
on  Case's  overwhelming  victory  In  the  pri- 
mary election  a  few  days  before,  had  s\ig- 
gested  that  both  Senate  candidates  pledge  to 
conduct  a  clean  campaign  according  to  a 
code  put  forward  by  a  conunlttee  headed 
by  Charles  Taft.  Senator  Case's  reply  was 
significant : 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  to  take  the  pledge 
on  that,"  he  stated.  "I  have  been  in  quite 
a  few  campaigns  and  I  cannot  recaU  one  in 
which  my  opponent  or  commentators  accused 
me  of  any  mudsllnglng  or  dirty  tactics  *  *  *. 
I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  average  voter 
already  has  some  opinion  on  bow  our  habit 
of  action  squares  with  prior  statements  of 
purpose  or  declarations  of  intention." 

[From  the  Watertown  Public  Opinion, 
June  as,  1962] 

SXNATOX    FEANCIS    CASS 

Pew  men  In  public  or  private  life  in  South 
Dakota  have  achieved  a  record  of  great  and 
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effecttve  service  to  their  State  and  Nation  of 
such  proportions. 

Without  reservation,  this  can  be  said  c( 
Senator  Fransls  Case,  whose  death,  as  he 
faced  a  political  campaign  for  election  to  Ills 
third  term  In  the  UJS.  Senate,  stunned  and 
sorrowed  Souih  Dakotazu  as  It  did  his  col- 
leagues in  Washington  and  the  scores  ot 
others  in  or  out  of  Federal  service  with  whom 
his  years  In  Congress  had  brought  tilm  Into 
contact  all  across  the  country. 

Death  did  not.  In  this  Instance,  cut  short 
Bs  it  sometimes  does,  a  man's  career.  Rather 
it  imexpectedly  ended  a  particularly  fruitful 
one  that  spanned  14  years  in  the  UB.  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  and  almost  12  years  In  tbe 
Senate,  yet  ciime  at  a  time  when  Senator 
Case  was  still  adhering  to  the  same  rigorous 
work  schedule  he  had  always  observed  and 
with  the  same  display  of  vigor,  enthusiasm 
and  vitality  thKt  characterized  his  applica- 
tion to  every  titak. 

The  ahock  wtilch  swept  the  State  and 
National  Capital  In  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Senator  Case  was  magnified,  of  course,  by  the 
sequence  of  medical  bulletins  issued  durlitg 
and  after  the  Senator's  confinement  in  a  hos- 
pital some  weeks  ago.  Ttiese  indicated  that 
whatever  Imfmlrment  caiised  the  hospitaliza- 
tion was  a  mild  affair  and  that  treatment  and 
rest  had  fully  restored  the  Senator's  health. 
If  the  Senator,  himself,  was  aware  of  any 
other  situation  than  thus  revealed,  his  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  It  or  yield  to  Its  pos- 
sible Implications  was  characteristic  of  his 
lifelong  attitude  of  always  placing  duty  to 
his  responslblUties  above  personal  con- 
venience or  comfort. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  Mr.  Case  was 
known  for  the  strenuous  work  routine  he  ob- 
served and  the  physically  demanding  sched- 
ules he  follow«>d  in  fulfilling  every  demand 
on  his  time  snd  talent  he  oould  poeslblv 
meet. 

It  was  this  lillgence,  of  course,  plus  his 
informed  Judgioent.  experience  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  South  Dakota  and  its  problems 
and  people,  which  enabled  Senator  Case  to 
attain  the  achievements  that  constitute  his 
impressive  reco.-d. 

More  completely  chronicled  elsewhere,  Mr. 
Case's  accomplishments  Include  such  out- 
standing contributions  as  his  long  participa- 
tion In  the  fom.ulatlon  of  the  Mlssotirl  Basin 
program  now  raaterializing  in  the  gigantic 
flood  control  da-ns.  great  inland  lakes,  hydro- 
electric power  and  irrigation  potential;  his 
leading  role  in  the  planning  and  legislation 
for  the  great  Interstate  Highway  System  that 
will  give  the  Nation  more  than  40,000  miles 
of  superhighways  within  a  few  more  years; 
his  sponsorship  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1942  which  saved  the  Federal  Government 
millions  of  doIUj-8  on  wartime  contracts;  and 
of  the  legislation  which  assisted  surplus  dis- 
posal as  well  as  advancing  foreign  aid  by  pro- 
viding payments  to  the  United  States  In  the 
currencies  of  tlie  countries  being  helped. 

Mr.  Case  was  a  diligent  student  In  every 
facet  of  his  re.sponslbllities  as  a  Congress- 
man. He  protably  possessed  as  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  tre- 
mendous flow  of  legislation  In  Capitol  Cham- 
bers, and  of  ItK  Implications  for  the  State 
and  Nation,  as  any  man  In  Congress.  It  was 
this  informed  knowledge  that  won  the  ad- 
miration and  the  respectful  ear  of  his  col- 
leagues in  lx)th  political  parties  through  the 
years,  and  mado  effective  so  many  of  the 
efforts  he  under;ook.  He  attained  positions 
of  influence  on  powerful  committees  of  the 
Senate,  where  hl«  service  won  the  respect  and 
esteem  that  was  reflected  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  messages  of  sorrow  and  re- 
gret that  mounted  throughout  Friday. 

Throughout  Scuth  Dakota,  as  in  the  Capi- 
tol, the  name  of  Senator  Case  has  long  been 
a  symbol  of  dedicated  and  honorable  public 
service  and  so  It  will  remain.    We  Join  with 


Uiouaands  of  others  in  extending  our  ain- 
cerest  sympathy  to  Mr.  Osae's  family. 

(From  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader, 

June  25,  1962] 

Hxaa  Bbcbtold's  Rottnd  Roanr 

MEMOETES    Or    A    COLUMNIST    ABOVT    A    nUSMS 

Senator  Francis  Case  was  a  luu^  worker. 
There  was  the  time  he  was  scheduled  to 
naake  three  appearances  in  Sioux  Falls  in  1 
day.  The  first  was  at  7  ajn.  At  3:30  that 
afternoon  he  had  inspected  the  new  armory 
In  Sioux  Falls  and  had  given  speeches  at 
two  other  places — and  still  had  not  had 
time  to  eat  that  day. 

He  generated  ideas  by  the  dosen.  He  kept 
his  staff  stepping  with  ills  ideas,  scrawled 
on  newspaper  clippings,  paper  napkins  or 
any  old  scrap  that  was  handy.  His  major 
Ideas  usually  showed  up  as  a  new  piece  of 
legislation  or  an  amendment.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  the  "amendlngest  Senator"  in 
service. 

Senator  Case  was  a  dry.  His  father  was 
a  retired  Methodist  minister  and  his  mother 
was  active  in  temperance  work. 

There  was  the  time  a  reporter  in  Pierre 
invited  him  to  have  a  beer  before  the  Sen- 
ator left  by  train. 

They  moved  to  a  local  tavern  where  the 
Senator  nuitched  the  reporter  bottle  for  bot- 
tle— but  with  grape  pop. 

Rancher  Case  found  relaxation  In  Wash- 
ington by  riding  horseback — usually  at  the 
Maryland  farm  of  Owen  Scott,  former  Sioux 
Falls  man  who  Is  executive  editor  of  UB. 
News  ft  World  Report. 

Case  also  used  to  play  baseball  and  tennis. 
A  reminder  of  his  baseball  days  was  a  bat 
which  stood  In  one  corner  of  his  office  with 
a  broken  handle.  It  was  broken  the  last 
time  the  Senator  got  hold  of  it  during  a 
game. 

Look  magazine  once  referred  to  Senator 
Case  as  an  "outstanding  campaigner  for 
higher  ethics  in  public  office."  It  was  Ills 
policy  to  accept  only  small  gifts  "such  as 
candy  or  fruit."  The  largest  gift  he  would 
accept  was  "an  annual  turkey." 

Senator  Case  was  a  religloiis  man.  In  Au- 
gust of  1958.  while  on  a  trip  to  South  Amer- 
ica, he  saw  the  towering,  impressive  "Christ, 
the  Redeemer"  statue  on  Mount  Corcovado 
overlooking  Rio  de  Janeiro.  That  Christ- 
mas, he  used  a  picture  of  the  giant  statue 
on  his  Christmas  cards  and  advocated  a 
figure  of  "Christ  on  the  Mountain"  in  the 
Black  Hills  near  Spearflsh,  home  of  the 
famous  "Passion  Play."  He  suggested  that 
a  model  made  many  years  ago  by  Outzon 
Borglum  be  used.  Case  wanted  the  beati- 
tudes from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in- 
scribed on  the  pedestal  below  the  figure. 

National  Geographic  magazine  carried  a 
picture  in  1959  which  showed  Senator  Case 
with  the  flag  that  never  was.  It  was  one 
of  the  39 -star  fiags  which  were  designed  in 
1889  when  it  seemed  likely  that  the  two 
Dakotas  would  form  one  State. 

Senator  Case  met  General  de  Gaulle  at  the 
French  Embassy  in  Washington  In  1960  and 
pointed  out  to  him  that  predominantly 
Scandinavian  South  Dakota  has  a  French 
name  for  its  State  capital.  Case  told  the 
general  that  no  offense  was  meant  In  the 
un-French  pronunciation  which  South  Dako- 
tans use  when  they  call  Pierre  "Peer." 

Case  was  sharp  with  figures  In  Congress 
and  also  in  predicting  the  outcome  of  elec- 
tions. Prior  to  the  November  1960  election 
he  predicted  that  Richard  Nixon  would  carry 
South  Dakota  by  57.34  percent.  Actual  vote 
was  58.21.  Case  forecast  a  62.76  vote  for 
Senator  Kaxl  Mukdt.  Actual  vote:  52.44. 
Case  said  Archie  Gubbrud  would  win  by 
60.57.    Actual  margin:  50.73. 

Most  people,  to  look  at  the  small,  solemn 
and,  seemingly  hiunorless  Senator  from  Cus- 
ter, would  never  dream  that  he  was  in  one 
of  the  great  absurdities  of  the  20th  century. 


Anytme  old  eno«(h  to  have  read  a 

paper  in  1927  must  remember  that  photo- 
graph of  "SUent  Cal,"  takan  in  the  Bl«ek 
mils  near  Senator  Case's  ranch.  Freaident 
Calvin  Cooldige  had  a  ao-gaUon  hat  ramooed 
down  over  iits  ears.  Hie  looked  eo  utterly 
absurd  with  tils  dour  visage  peering  out  from 
under  the  monstrous  sombrero  that  the  en- 
tire Nation  was  convulsed. 

Tiie  picture  was  printed  and  reprinted,  to 
undlmlnlshlng  mirth.  It  became  such  a 
sensitive  matter  that  thoae  who  were  in  on 
the  stunt  soon  got  to  the  point  where  they 
would  not  admit  liavlng  tieen  in  the  vicinity, 
or  even  South  Dakota. 

Nearly  three  decades  later.  Senator  Case 
confessed  that  he  was  In  on  ttie  shenanigans. 

"I  was  standing  right  beaide  him  when  it 
was  done,"  he  said.  "But  wild  Ikii  ses 
couldn't  make  me  identify  the  actual  cul- 
prit." 

Indian  Geoup  Honobs  Memobt  or  SxMAToa 
Fbancis  Cabb 

"His  day  is  done,  the  sliadows  have  fallen 
and  a  great  friend  of  the  Sioux  lies  at  rest. 

"Eloquence  and  elaborate  pliraaes  will  not 
express  the  feeling  of  the  Sioux  people. 
Glowing  tributes  would  be  amiss,  this  public 
servant  and  a  gieat  friend  of  the  Bionx.  if 
living,  would  not  desire  them  so. 

"Then  let's  all  be  agreed:  Here  was  an  hon- 
est, sincere  friend  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation. 
And  after  all,  what  tribute  oould  be  finer: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Reaolved.  That  since  the  Great  Spirit,  the 
Creator  of  all  mankind,  in  His  Infinite  wis- 
dom has  chosen  to  take  from  »ir»*»wg  us,  this 
diligent,  honest  and  devoted  friend  of  the 
Sioux  people,  the  Wounded  Knee  Subcom- 
munlty  Council  of  Wounded  Knee.  8.  Dak., 
regrets  the  paaslng  of  this  devoted  friend 
and  servant  whose  memory  we  shall  ever 
cherish;  be  it  further 

"Reaohyed.  That  to  ills  bereaved  wife.  Un. 
Francis  Case,  friends  and  relatives,  we  tender 
our  heartfelt  sympathy.  We  sincerely  hope 
and  pray  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  look 
down  with  compassion  upon  the  bereaved, 
and  will  encircle  His  arms  of  love  and  pro- 
tection around  them  during  their  hour  of 
trial:  be  it  fvu-ther 

"Resolved,  That  in  token  of  our  feelingg,  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  mailed  to  the  sur- 
viving spouse.  Mrs.  Francis  Case,  of  Custer, 
S.  Dak.,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Incorporated  In  the  minutes  of  our  proceed- 
ings, there  to  remain  as  a  memorial  to  the 
integrity  and  fidelity  of  our  friend  and  de- 
fender of  the  Sioux  people's  right,  the  Hon- 
orable Francis  Case." 

CXBTZnCATION 

I,  the  imderslgned,  as  secretary  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  Subcommunity  Council  of 
Wounded  Knee.  S.  Dcdc..  hereby  certify  tliat 
the  foregoing  resolution  was  duly  adopted  by 
the  members  of  said  Wounded  Knee  Sub- 
community  Council  on  June  26,  1962.  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mattrew  High  Pinb, 

Secretary. 

Attest: 

OSCAB  Houow  Hobn, 

Pretident. 
Dated  June  26.  1962. 

(From  the  Aberdeen  American-News, 

Jime26, 1962] 
Caxorr  to  Midwest  REPtrsLiCANiBac 
Tributes  paid  to  Senator  Francis  Case 
at  his  funeral  Tuesday,  added  to  those  ttiat 
have  been  voiced  and  written  by  htmdieda 
of  his  friends  during  the  pact  few  days, 
strongly  reveal  the  esteem  in  wiileh  he  was 
held. 

The  respect  for  him  fTprcssed  in  the 
newspapers  of  South  Dakota — ^the  State  he 
liad  served  in  Congrees  for  36 
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A«  an  taamrUm,  the  WMdklngttm  Poet,  a 
newspaper  that  tasnm  the  llharal  point  of 
view  In  OovwniBCBt  and  flnda  merit  In  more 
Demoeratle  than  BepabUcan  poUctoe,  oom- 
mented  editorially: 

'The  death  of  Ranela  H.  Caae  takea  tram 
the  BeaatM  an  hooeetv  oooMrratiYe  Mend  of 
the  District  of  OolumMa  and  a  legislator  who 
was  spnnky  enon^  to  report  on  the  oif  er  of  a 
bribe.  The  offer  came  m  1966  when  a  43,600 
campaign  oontrlbutloa  was  dangled  before 
the  South  Dakota  RepabUcan  with  the  object 
of  Influenelng  his  vote  on  natxiral  gas  legisla- 
tion then  before  Congress.  Mr.  Case  was 
shocked  by  the  blatant  offer,  and  had  enough 
cowage  to  espoee  this  attcsnpt  to  use  money 
to  buy  votes. 

"Ultimately,  the  natural  gas  bill  was 
vetoed  by  Prealdent  Btsenhower  on  the 
grounds  that  Improper  Inllaences  were  used 
to  seeore  its  passage.  But  seme  of  llr.  Case's 
eoneagues  seemed  more  Indignant  at  the 
Senatorli  exposure  of  the  scandal  than  they 
wwe  by  the  offer  of  the  "glff  Itself. 

"An  Inquiry  headed  by  the  late  Senator 
Oeorge  censured  the  lobbyists  Involved  but 
failed  to  commend  Ur.  Case  for  bringing  the 
Improper  offer  to  attention.  It  was  a  wry 
footnote  that  a  'dean  elections'  bill  arising 
from  the  Incident  and  qponaored  by  virtually 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  was  entombed 
In  committee. 

"Senator  Case  deserves  to  be  remembered 
for  more  than  his  connection  with  a  no- 
torious Incident.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  District  Committee  for  many 
years  and  abowed  a  diligent  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  Washington.  Always  an  advocate 
of  economy,  he  Is  credited  with  saving  the 
taxpayers  ffinnom*  when  he  Introduced  a 
bin  dminff  World  War  ZZ  requiring  zenego- 
tlatloD  of  war  contracts. 

"A  farmer  newspaperman,  a  poUildan  who 
Indlned  more  to  the  colorless  than  the 
flamboyant.  Senator  Case  was  an  agrarian 
conservative  whose  earnest  sincerity  was  a 
credit  to  Ifidwest  republicanism." 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  June  27, 1963] 
SnuTos  Cass's  Finxst  Hous 

Senator  Francis  Case.  Bepubllcan  of  South 
Dakota,  who  died  last  week,  was  not  a  law- 
maker of  imusual  distinction,  generally.  But 
e  yean  ago  he  set  one  example  of  tested 
virtue  that  stirred  the  country  and  had 
historic  repercussions. 

Probably  many  legislators  receive  proposi- 
tions In  various  forms  that  could  be  broadly 
termed  attempts  to  bribe.  But  even  when 
they  ccmsdentlouily  spurn  such  offers  they 
are  usually  unwining  to  crowd  the  hero's 
bench  by  exposing  the  proposttloners.  Not 
Case. 

In  1956  the  Senate  was  about  to  pass  and 
send  to  th»  White  House  the  heavily  lobbied 
bill  to  exempt  nattural  gas  producers  firom 
Federal  rate  regulation.  Case  was  about  to 
vote  for  It.  but  told  the  Senate  he  would 
not  because  of  having  Just  received,  and  re- 
jected, a  93,000  "campaign  contribution" 
from  one  of  the  gas  oompanles. 

The  Senate  psssert:  the  bill  anyway,  but 
Caae  had  stirred  such  public  indignation  a^ 
the  gas  Interests*  overlobbylng  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  who  would  have  signed  the 
bill,  vetoed  It  by  way  of  rebuke  to  their 
"arrogance."  Ilie  odor  has  so  lingered  that 
to  this  day  the  proponents  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  bin  passed  again. 

Senate  Investigators  came  up  with  a  fine 
dlstlnetlan  that  the  money  was  an  "attempt 
to  influenoe**  bat  not  a  bribe,  because  no 
ipectao  tit  for  tat  was  proposed.  Tmr  from 
being  a  forthright  contribution,  however,  it 


was  m  9100  bills  In  a  blank  envelope,  relayed 
through  two  gas  company  attorneys  to  a 
friend  of  Case's  campaign  manager.  The 
two  sttoraeys  oonfieaBed  to  lobbying  without 
a  license,  but  that  was  the  legal  end  of  the 
matter. 

The  Senator  himself  was  a  reluctant  hero, 
wryly  noting  that  a  92.500  contribution  in 
any  case  wooild  have  raised  too  many  eye- 
brows In  South  Dakota.  Nor  did  he  get  any 
praise  or  thanks  from  his  colleagues,  who 
generally  felt  more  annoyed  than  anything 
else  at  having  the  subject  come  up.  Clean- 
election  bills  In  the  wake  of  the  Incident 
have  fared  no  better  than  the  gas  bill  Itself. 

[From  the  Corsica  Globe,  June  27.  1062] 

As  It  comes  to  all  men,  so  death  came  to 
Senator  Case  on  Friday.  South  Dakota  and 
the  Nation  lost  a  great  statesman.  During 
hla  26  years  In  Washington,  Mr.  Case  dem- 
onstrated that  he  was  a  student  of  public 
affairs,  that  because  his  decisions  were  based 
on  principle  and  study  he  did  not  waver, 
while  being  tolerant  and  moderate. 

Those  who  now  say  that  they  did  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Senator,  but 
respected  his  great  devotion  to  his  position, 
are  In  effect  saying  that  he  was  right.  That 
is  perhaps  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  to  a  public  servant. 

More  or  less  personal:  The  writer  knew 
Senator  Case  as  a  newspaper  publisher  before 
he  went  to  Washington,  and  was  delegate  at 
the  State  convention  which  nominated  him 
over  foxir  other  caiuUdates  for  CongreesDum. 
Subsequently  It  was  always  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasiire  to  visit  with  him  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  Itself.  , 

(From  the  Clark  County  (S.  Dak.)  Courier. 
June  27.  1962] 

SSLXCrXNG  A   NXW  CAMSmATB 

Clark  County,  S.  Dak.,  and  the  Nation  lost' 
a  true  friend  last  week  with  the  death  of 
Francis  Case.  Admiration  for  the  man  has 
been  e^veased  by  men  of  both  parties,  among 
those  being  his  competition  for  ofllce,  Oeorge 
MoOovem. 

The  quality  that  made  a  lasting  Impres- 
sion on  the  writer's  mind  was  the  announce- 
ment some  years  bcu;k  that  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  hardest  working  Senators 
In  Washington.  Time  magaslne  and  dailies 
carried  the  story.  In  which  they  remarked 
how  thorough  he  was  in  sectuing  the  facts 
before  making  a  decision.  Because  of  this 
thoroughness.  Senator  Case  was  one  of  the 
best  Informed  men  In  Washington. 

The  Senator  visited  Clark  County  not 
many  months  ago.  He  had  aged  since  his 
previous  visit,  but  he  was  still  loaded  with 
ideas,  and  prefMred  to  fight  for  the  things  he 
felt  were  right. 

[From   the   Elk  Point    (S.   Dak.)    Leader 
Courier,    June   28,    1062]  > 

SxifATOB   Cask  | 

South  Dakota  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
great  man.  Senator  Francis  Case,  n.S.  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  an  able  man  and 
an  outstanding  Senator  has  died. 

Senator  Case  was  a  highly  respected  man 
In  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  sponsored  many  im- 
portant bills  In  Congress  and  saw  many  of 
them  enacted  Into  law.  The  Senator  was 
highly  regarded  among  his  colleagues  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  many  complex  problems 
confronting  the  lawmakers.  At  the  same 
time  he  worked  energetically  and  success- 
fully for  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  This 
State  has  benefited  tremendotisly  from  his 
efforts. 

Senator  Francis  Case  has  made  his  mark 
oil  the  Nation  and  certainly  on  South  Dakota. 
In  South  Dakota  he  will  long  be  remembered 
for  the  personal  attention  he  gave  to  the 
many  problems  brought  to  him  by  his  con- 
stituents.   The  friendly,  thoughtful  consid- 


eration given  to  the  people  he  served  will 
always  assure  him  a  place  m  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  South  Dakotana. 

[From  the  Moody  County  (S.  Dak.)  Enter- 
prise   (Flandreau),  Jiuie  28,   1963] 
Bznatob  Fkahcxb  Cask 

Many  words  have  been  written  and  many 
will  be  added  concerning  the  loss  to  South 
Dakota  and  the  Nation  In  the  death  of  Sena- 
tor Francis  Case.  The  news  was  received  In 
South  Dakota  and  across  the  Nation  last 
Friday  and  came  as  a  shock  to  the  country. 
It  was  known  that  the  Senator  had  been 
hoepitallzed  In  March  and  on  Thursday 
evening  news  was  relayed  that  the  Senator 
had  been  taken  to  the  hospital  but  his  ill- 
ness was  not  termed  as  serious.  Thus  his 
sudden  passing  had  not  been  expected  and 
his  loss  was  keenly  felt. 

Francis  Case  served  the  State  and  Nation 
faithfully  through  seven  terms  in  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  and  two  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. He  has  been  described  as  an  Indefati- 
gable worker,  a  man  of  firm  convictions  and 
vast  knowledge,  with  an  unusual  Insight  Into 
the  workings  of  government. 

As  a  public  servant,  Mr.  Case  never  ceased 
to  strive  for  what  he  thought  was  right,  and 
his  oi^wnents  would  and  have  been  the  first 
to  praise  his  abilities.  Integrity,  and  effective- 
ness. 

The  examples  set  by  Frands  Case  as  he 
served  his  State  and  Nation  should  form  a 
great  challenge  for  his  successor  and  the  In- 
dividuals who  follow  In  his  stead  would  be 
wise  to  heed  his  great  work  both  In  South 
Dakota  and  in  Washington. 

[From    the    Woonsocket    (S.    Dak.)    News, 
June  28,  1962] 

DsATH  or  Cask  Loss  to  Sottth  Dakota  akd 
Nation 

The  untimely  death  of  Senator  Francis 
Case  Friday  is  a  distinct  loss  to  South  Da- 
kota and  the  United  States.  The  Senator 
served  South  Dakota  through  nearly  all  of 
his  adult  life,  as  a  newspajier  publisher,  then 
as  Congressman  for  many  years  and  was 
nearlng  the  end  of  his  second  term  as  Sen- 
ator. He  served  his  State  and  Nation  well  In 
the  interests  of  good  government  and  South 
Dakota  residents  stand  to  benefit  for  un- 
told years  as  result  of  his  leadership  in  de- 
veloping State  resources,  particularly  the 
hamesaing  of  the  Missouri  River.  His  ac- 
complishments Include  the  stature  and 
courage  to  battle  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  best  for  his  country  and  for  the 
people  he  represented  In  national  legisla- 
tive assembly.  His  death  leaves  a  vacancy 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  which  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  fill  in  the  manner  in  v^lch  It  has 
been  occupied. 

[From  the  Wolsey  (S.  Dak.)  News,  June  28. 
1062] 

South  Dakota  politics  were  upset  last 
week  in  the  death  of  Senator  Frances  Case. 
He  had  served  well  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  UJ3.  Senate,  and  all 
South  Dakotans  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
fine  record  he  made  in  the  25  years  he  rep- 
resented this  State. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Senator  Case 
was  the  Republican  nominee  to  succeed 
himself  and  be  was  to  be  opp>08ed  by  Oeorge 
McOovem  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  Senate  ra<^  this 
year  would  be  exciting  and  probably  close 
with  the  edge  going  to  Senator  Case.  Now, 
however,  the  Republicans  have  to  select  a 
new  candidate  strong  enough  to  retain  the 
senatorship  for  their  party. 

Senator  Case  was  strong  politically  In 
South  Dakota  and  very  Infiuentlal  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  was  a  reserved  and  a  firm 
student  of  government  and  was  constantly 
alert  to  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  Nation 
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the  State  of  South  Dakota.  Many 
pieces  of  legislation  he  sponsored  will  have 
a  long-lasting  benefit.  HJs  fine  work  on  the 
National  and  State  leveis  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

(From  the  White  (3.  Dak.)  Leader.  Jime  28. 
1963] 

^7^TTOK  Mourns  Dkath  or  Senatok  Fkancis 
Casx 

Flags  in  oiir  town  and  over  the  State  were 
at  half-staff  Tuesday  as  the  citizens  shared 
In  honoring  the  memory  of  Senator  Francis 
Case  whose  funeral  was  held  that  day. 

From  everyone,  all  party  lines  erased, 
come  praises  for  the  service  Senator  Case 
rendered  his  State  and  country  diu-lng  the 
25  years  he  represented  South  Dakota  in 
Congress. 

The  descriptive  word  iised  most  often  is 
"dedicated."  Perhaps  no  other  expreaws 
more  precisely  his  attitude  toward  his  respon- 
slbUlUes.  His  Integrity,  honesty,  Industry, 
and   ability  never   were  questioned. 

In  one  of  his  lata  newsletters  he  said: 
"The  destiny  of  man  In  the  province  of  Ood 
is  not  the  destntctlon  of  His  universe.  It 
is  the  privileged  responsibility  of  everyone 
to  hope  and  to  work  for  a  brighter  day  for 
all  mankind." 

EvaaRT  M.  DnucsBf  said  some  time  ago, 
"Case  is  imdramatle  but  he  Is  thorough." 

All  seem  to  agree  that  Senator  Case  con- 
tributed service  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

His  passing  on  Is  a  great  loss  to  his  party, 
his  State  and  to  the  Nation.  Let  us  honor 
his  menK>ry  by  our  own  nu>re  devoted  par- 
ticipation in  the  movements  that  will  accom- 
plish the  high  standards  for  which  he  strove. 

The  various  Interests  of  Senator  Francis 
Case  are  shown  In  his  last  newsletter.  In  It 
he  touched  upon  weather,  crt^ia.  the  wise 
use  of  water,  fiood  control  on  the  Vermillion 
River,  satellite  cocnmiinlcations.  Importation 
of  beef,  connected  with  tariff-cutting,  drop- 
outs from  high  school,  construction  for  de- 
fense, foreign  aid,  and  more.  He  closed  with 
this  expression  of  apfvedation :  "A  personal 
note:  Thank  you,  everyone,  for  whatever 
interest  you  may  have  taken  In  the  primary 
election  of  June  6,  1902.  I  trust  that  In  every 
respect  the  results  may  contribute  to  re- 
sponsible and  effective  representative  govern- 
ment." 


[From  the  Sisseton  (S.  Dak.)  Courier,  June 
28.  1963] 

OaXATLT  MXBSKD  LXAim 

The  sudden  death  of  Senator  Francis  Case 
has  caused  great  sorrow  among  residents  of 
South  Dakota. 

This  was  a  man  who  had  provided  25  years 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  State  and  Na- 
tion. Few  men  in  public  or  private  life  have 
provided  such  capable  leadership  in  Wash- 
ington. 

People  of  Roberts  County,  credited  with 
giving  him  the  largest  margin  of  victory  of 
any  area  in  the  State  during  the  June  pri- 
mary, will  sadly  miss  this  man.  He  was 
n  real  friend  of  people  in  northeast  South 
Dakota  regardless  of  their  color,  creed  or 
political  l>elief8. 

Accomplishments  In  the  Senate  Include 
legislation  for  weather  research,  cloud  modi- 
fication, desalination  of  water  and  highway 
acts.  He  alto  Introduced  laws  to  dispose  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  South  Da- 
kota and  the  Nation  will  sadly  miss  this  great 
man  in  the  coming  months. 

[From  the  Selby  (S.  Dak.)  Record,  June  28, 
1962] 
South  Dakota  lost  a  great  booster  and 
friend  when  Senator  Francis  Case  passed 
away  from  a  heart  attack  last  Friday.  Sm- 
ears  sadness    was   expressed    by    men   and 


women  when  they  learned  of  the  unexpected 
death  of  a  man  who  was  coa4>leting  26  years 
ss  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.  From  both  political  partlea 
came  expressions  of  regret  for  his  untimely 
death.  During  the  26  years  that  Francis 
Case  served  South  Dakota,  nvany  aooompllsh- 
ments  were  made  under  his  direction  and  his 
works  and  efforts  for  the  State  will  live  for 
many  years  In  the  minds  of  those  who  knew 
him.     His  loss  Is  a  distinct  one  to  the  State. 

[From  the  Salem  (S.  Dak.)  Special.  June  28, 

1962] 

Senatok  Case 

South  Dakota  citizens  were  stunned  Friday 
morning  by  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
Senator  Francis  Case.  His  sudden  passing 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  all  his  con- 
stituents. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  already,  aiul  we 
wish  to  concur,  that  in  the  loss  of  Senator 
Case,  South  Dakota  and  the  Nation  lost  a 
true  public  servant.  The  one  thing  about 
Senator  Case  which  will  always  t>e  remem- 
bered is  that  he  never  forgot,  in  all  his  years 
in  Washington,  that  he  wa«  elected  by  South 
Dakotans  to  represent  their  needs  In  our 
Capital  and  this  was  a  job  he  performed  with 
great  ability.  With  him  his  State  and  people 
were  first. 

Certainly  It  is  no  secret  that  we  have,  on 
numerous  occasions,  taken  exceptions  to 
many  of  his  ideas  and  philoec^hies.  becaiise 
we  belonged  to  different  political  parUe s  with 
different  Ideas,  but  we  always  respected  the 
Senator  because  he  was  consistent  In  his 
politics  and  the  people  of  South  Dakota  al- 
ways knew  where  the  former  newspaperman 
from  Custer  stood.  For  this  he  was  respected 
by  his  fellow  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike. 

His  confidence  In  the  wonderful  natural 
resources  of  our  State  and  the  work  he  did 
In  behalf  of  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  those  resources  will  linger  long  to 
remind  us  of  his  service  to  all  of  the  people 
of  South  Dakota. 


[From  the  Rosholt  (S.  Dak.)    Review.  June 
28,  1962] 

Just  recently.  Senator  Francis  Case  wrote 
a  nice  personal  note  to  us,  little  knowing 
that  it  would  be  the  last  letter  we  would 
ever  get  from  him. 

Senator  Case  is  dead. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  thus  loses  a 
public  servant  of  tremendous  ability  and 
dedicated  service. 

Nothing  spectacular  about  Mr.  Case,  but 
when  he  said  something  he  meant  It  and 
everybody  knew  he  meant  it. 

Here's  one  man  whoee  shoes  will  be  hard 
to  fill  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

(From  the  Pollock   (S.  Dak.)   Pioneer,  June 

28,  1962] 
PoixocK  Shakes  Sadness  Ovek  Death  or  Case 

The  people  of  Pollock  share  the  sadness 
of  the  rest  of  South  Dakota,  and  of  the  Na- 
tion, over  the  loss  of  Senator  Francis  Case. 

His  loss,  in  fact,  may  be  felt  more  deeply 
here  than  in  many  other  areas.  Not  only 
was  he  a  personal  friend  of  many  Pollock 
residents,  but  he  was  a  friend  of  the  com- 
munity. He  was  the  chief  speaXtr  at  the 
ground  breaking  which  started  the  new  town 
in  June  of  1955,  and  he  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  the  opening  last  August  of  the  north 
causeway,  which  marked  the  completion  of 
the  actual  relocation  phase  of  the  new  town. 

In  between  these  events  he  made  several 
visits  to  Pollock,  and  helped  the  community 
win  success  In  many  projects  of  vital  Im- 
portance which  otherwise  might  have  ended 
In  failure.  His  work  In  Washington,  along 
with  that  of  Senator  Kasl  Mdmot,  helped 
get  the  water  system,  the  school,  and  even 


the  causeway  which  now  has  formed  the  new 
Lake  Poeaase. 

No  one  Is  Impossible  to  replace,  but  It  will 
be  difficult,  at  beet,  to  replaoe  Senator  Caae. 
HSs  years  of  experlsnoe  and  hla  eMiiisllj, 
and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  problens 
of  South  Dakota,  meant  much  to  ttie  State. 


[From  the  Mobrldge  (8.  Dak.)  THbune.  June 

28.  1963] 

Senatoe  Case's  Soocasaoa 

The  \mexpected  death  Friday  of  Senator 
Francis  Case  was  a  great  loss  to  South 
Dakota  and  to  the  Nation,  and  a  personal 
blow  to  the  friends  In  this  vicinity  who  had 
known  him  personally  for  many  years  and 
held  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Senator  Case  was  a  friend  to  Mobrldge 
during  the  many  years  when  he  was  west 
river  Congressman,  as  well  as  during  his  13 
years  in  the  U.S.  Seiuite.  His  place  will  be 
hard  to  fill. 

The  Bepubllcan  Party  now  has  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  selecting  the  man  they  feel  can 
best  fill  Francis  Case's  shoes.  There  will  be 
no  lack  of  candidates,  for  anyone  who  has 
been  In  the  political  arena  considers  serv- 
ing in  the  UJB.  Senate  as  the  highest  posi- 
tion to  which  he  could  aspire. 

Both  Sigiird  Anderson  and  Boyd  Lsedom, 
now  serving  In  Federal  bureaus  In  Washing- 
ton, have  been  menticmed  as  possible  candi- 
dates. The  Tribune  believes  that  both  men 
have  lost  touch  with  the  problems  and  needs 
of  South  Dakota  during  their  10  yean  In 
the  National  Capital,  and  ahonld  remain  in 
their  high  bureaucratic  positions. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  either  of  our  UjB. 
Representatives  should  desert  the  posts  to 
which  they  are  certain  to  be  reelected  for 
the  dangerous  assignment  of  challenging 
George  McOovem  for  the  Senate  post.  Both 
Rsrsx.  and  Bxsst  will  serve  us  better  where 
they  are. 

Our  choice  for  the  Republican  candidate 
would  be  either  former  Gov.  Joe  Foes  or  Lt. 
a<yw.  Joe  Bottom,  both  exceptionally  able 
campaigners  and  men  of  high  repute.  We 
recommend  either  to  the  members  of  the 
State  central  committee  who  will  make  the 
decision. 


[FtTun  the   MUbank    (S.  Dak.)    Herald  Ad- 
vance, June  28,  1963] 

WX  EXPKXSS  SriCPATHT 

South  Dakota  will  long  mourn,  nor  will 
It  soon  replace  Senator  Francis  Case,  who 
died  Ptlday  while  at  work  for  his  country. 

But  to  his  family  and  to  his  Inunedlate  as- 
sociates the  loss  is  a  personal  one  that  Is 
only  made  sharper  by  the  greatness  of  the 
man  they  can  no  longer  see  or  hear,  but  only 
remember. 

Eulogies  have  been  written,  memorial  serv- 
ices have  been  held,  praise  has  been  freely 
given,  but  these  are  but  Uie  gestures  made 
when  loss  is  too  great  to  encompsas  in  a  few 
moments. 

It  Is  In  the  hours  that  follow  those  f>f 
shock  and  reaction  that  thoae  eloee  to  the 
Senator  must  face  their  lose. 

The  editor  of  the  Herald  Advance  and  the 
members  of  her  famUy  Join  all  the  others 
of  our  Nation  in  extending  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Senator  Ftands  Caae.  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  his  granddaughter,  and  his  sis- 
ters. 

To  his  office  force,  too,  we  egress  our  re- 
grets for  we  know  In  what  de^  reelect  and 
affection  they  held  their  wonderful  "boas." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  moment  to  remind 
them  how  ^fortunate  they  all  have  been  to 
expend  their  energlea.  their  love,  and  affec- 
tion, upon  one  who  so  richly  deserved  it. 
who  was  held  in  esteem,  not  only  by  thoee 
who  knew  him  well,  but  by  the  great  men 
of  our  Nation  who  worked  with  him  and 
were  impressed  by  his  Integrity  and  ability. 
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rfMA  tiM  LannoK  (8.  Dik.)  Independent. 
June  as.  1003] 

He  BMf  not  bM*  feUen  la  bettle  on  11m 
■heneeC  ikFeeUle  litend  or  on  e  betUeflekl 
In  Bareiie.  bat  aeaator  Vtmnela  Oue  died  a 
haro  laat  week  tn  the  bettle  to  preaerre  tlila 
Bepubllo  and  the  liberty  for  which  It  etande. 

A  aoft-epofcen  but  tnfioantlal  Member  oiC 
the  Senate,  Fnuoele  Oaee  wm  reepected  by 
R^ublleana  and  Demoerata  alike.  Mo  one 
erer  had  reaeon  to  queation  the  good  Sen- 
ator's Integrity  or  slnoerlty  and  the  moat 
evident  reaeon  for  the  oppoeltlon  he  ool- 
leeted  dnilng  hie  political  career  waa  due  to 
the  fact  that  be  refueed  to  oompromlee  hie 
IHlnetplee  nor  ahow  pereonal  f  aTorltlsm  in 
return  for  flnaiuilal  or  political  rapport. 

Lobbyteta  and  qwdal  Intereet  groupa  al- 
waye  ooold  eonnt  on  Senator  Caae  llatezilng 
to  their  pleaa.  bat  all  eoon  came  to  realise 
that  their  eaoee  would  be  oonaldered  by  him 
only  tf  It  were  in  the  beet  Intereats  of  South 
Dakota  and  our  Nation.  Sren  thoee  n^th 
wh(xn  he  dleagreed  came  to  respect  him  and 
often  had  to  concede  In  the  long  run  that 
Case  was  right  and  they  were  wrong. 

We  are  proud  to  have  known  Vrands  Case. 
It  always  gave  us  a  certain  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  Case,  a  former  weekly  newspaper 
publisher,  so  well  represented  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  and  was  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  any  and  all  stateemen  and  politicians 
regardleae  of  their  background  ot  circle  of 
friends.  We  did  not  have  the  prWllege  of 
talking  to  the  good  Senator  In  the  past  a 
years  but  the  laat  time  he  was  In  Lennox 
we  Tlslted  with  him  at  the  Independent 
office  and  through  that  conversation  were 
again  reassured  that  South  Dakota  was  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate  by  one  of  the  most 
able  and  eoaaolentloua  men  we  have  known. 

Senator  Oaa*  loved  South  Dakota  and  Ita 
people  and  was  Justly  proud  of  his  beloved 
Black  Rills.  Although  his  demanding  dutlea 
In  Washington  gave  him  little  time  at  home, 
he  often  expreiMd  hie  Joy  at  being  able  to 
return  ooeauoaaUy,  and  had  he  lived  beyond 
hla  aetlve  eareer  In  the  Senate  we  are  lure 
he  would  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  hie  de> 
cllnlng  years  in  the  land  he  loved  and  eerved 
•o  nobly, 

We  know  there  are  othere  who  are  better 
able  to  euloglM  this  great  man  at  hia  paaa- 
ing,  but  aa  South  Dakotana  and  Americana 
we  wish  to  expreaa  our  deep  feeling  of  loea. 
PtAncls  Caae  will  not  be  eaally  replaced  for 
men  ot  such  dedication,  courage,  and  high 
prlnciplee  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
good  soldier  he  was,  Senator  Case  did  not 
expect  to  go  vmscathed  in  the  battle  for 
liberty.  He  did  not  Add  his  work  easy  or 
his  path  smooth,  and  as  a  Christian  soldier, 
we  are  sure  Francis  Case  understood  the 
significance  of  the  wwds  that  Ood  will  bxiry 
the  workman  but  not  his  works. 

The  work  of  Senator  Case  will  live  on  as 
thla  country  remains  free  and  hla  passing 
should  serve  to  remind  us  all  of  our  personal 
responsibilities  in  matters  of  government. 
We  should,  with  Increased  devotion,  seek  to 
serve  our  country  with  courage,  and  adher- 
ence to  those  principles  which  have  made 
this  country  great,  as  did  Senator  Case. 

(Prom  the  Britton  (S.  Dak.)  Journal, 
June  28, 1062] 

SXNATOB   RUiNCIS   CASK    DiXS 

South  Dakota  lost  an  exceedingly  able  and 
conscientious  citizen  last  week  in  the  death 
of  Senator  Francis  Case.  His  loss  will  be 
felt  not  only  in  South  Dakota  but  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  he  was  highly  respected 
by  political  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Senator  Case  worked  tirelessly  for  South 
Dakota  and  the  Nation  and  his  devotion  to 
public  duty  certainly  serves  as  an  outstand- 
ing example  to  others.  There  is  little  ques- 
tion that  Senator  Case  worked  for  the  future 
as  well  as  present  day.  Siany  of  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  late  South  Dakota 


Senator  and  adopted  by  Congress  will  have 
their  greatest  benefit  to  the  Nation  and  to 
South  Dakota  In  the  years  to  come — ^hls  legis- 
lation to  study  brackish  water  and  cloud 
ffffdt"g  to  mention  only  two. 

Development  of  the  Missouri  River  was 
promoted  by  Senator  Case,  as  well  as  others, 
and  the  full  impact  of  this  project  has  not 
begun  to  be  felt  as  yet. 

Senator  Case  leaves  a  "big  pair  of  shoes" 
to  fill  In  Washington — though  not  big  in  the 
physical  sense,  he  was  indeed  big  in  ability. 
Whoever  steps  into  those  shoes  has  his  work 
cut  out  for  him. 

[From  the  Miner  Coxmty  Pioneer  (Howard), 
June  29,  1902] 

The  death  of  Senator  Francis  Case  was  a 
great  loes  to  both  South  Dakota  and  the  Na- 
tion due  to  his  devoted  service  during  the 
many  years  he  served  this  State  in  both  the 
Hoiuie  and  Senate  in  Washington. 

His  passing,  as  that  of  others,  reminds  us 
of  something  that  has  alwa3rs  seemed  a  pity — 
we  might  even  say  a  tragedy.  The  fact  that 
a  person  must  die  to  be  recognized  for  his 
abilities  and  his  contributions  in  life. 

In  fact,  it  makes  us  Just  a  bit  sick  to  our 
stomach  when  we  read  and  hear  the  many 
tributes  paid  to  men  and  women  after  they 
are  dead.  Then,  it  seems  they  just  can't 
say  enough  good  about  them,  but  they  could 
not  find  the  time  to  say  anything  nice  about 
them  while  they  were  living. 

It  seems  that  most  persons  are  prone  to 
"oritlolae,  condemn,  and  complain"  than 
they  are  to  "honor,  praise,  or  give  thanks." 
It  would  be  a  much  happier  world  if  we 
could  Just  keep  that  in  mind. 

(From  the  Lake  Preston  (8.  Dak.)  Times, 

June  ao,  loeai 

Tivi  SeavAifT  or  thb  PcorLi 

The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Senator 
Franola  Caae  laat  Friday  ended  SS  yeara  of 
aervloe  to  State  and  Nation  in  Congreaa  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  high  points  tn  an  lUut' 
trioua  leglalative  eareer  for  South  Dakotana 
to  recall. 

Coming  to  South  Dakota  in  1848,  we  knew 
Oaae  only  during  the  aeoond,  or  Senate  phaae 
of  hla  oongreeaional  career.  But  in  the  paat 
doaen  yeara— through  a  few  meetings,  hear- 
ing aome  speeches,  but  mostly  through  close 
atudy  of  newalette  a  through  many  congrea- 
aional  aeasions  we  gained  a  great  respect  for 
his  conscientious  attention  to  duty,  his  sin- 
cerity and  legislative  honesty,  and  an  un- 
remitting industry  in  fulfilling  his  legisla- 
tive duties. 

Naturally,  there  were  many  Instances  when 
we  didn't  agree  with  his  views,  but  shadings 
of  economic  and  sociological  viewpoint  are 
minor  compared  to  an  intellectual  honesty 
that  made  publicity  seeking  secondary  to 
legislative  accomplishment,  even  to  one  mak- 
ing a  career  of  politics. 

A  lack  of  bombast,  the  barest  minimum  of 
National  and  State  headlines  cha-acterlzed 
his  career — but  that  career  was  also  char- 
acterised by  lot  of  accompUshment.  much 
of  it  unheralded. 

To  our  way  of  thinking  the  high  point  of 
Case's  career  came  in  December  1955,  when 
he  put  the  gas  and  oil  industry  to  rout — and 
the  American  public  is  still  reaping  dollar 
and  cent  benefits  from  Case's  expose  of  the 
attempt  to  bribe  him. 

For  that  bribe  which  went  awry  as  it  ran 
up  against  an  honesty  the  like  of  which  the 
gas  and  oil  lobby  had  had  no  firsthand 
experience  before,  lulled  the  gas  bill  In  that 
and  several  succeeding  congressional  sessions. 
Regulation  of  gas  rates  was  not  taken  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

It  required  moral  courage  for  the  Senator, 
then  in  his  first  term,  to  rlrk  ostracizing 
himself  in  that  most  close-knit  of  all  clubs, 
the  U.S.  Senate;  it  took  political  courage,  too, 
to  make  South  Dakota's  largest  newspaper 


Tlook  bad"  In  the  State  and  in  Journalistic 
Circles  over  the  entire  Nation. 

Yea,  it  wotUd  have  been  financially  re- 
Varding  to  have  accepted  the  $2,600  he  could 
)iave  used  very  well;  it  would  have  been 
convenient  to  have  politely — and  quietly — 
declined  the  bribe  offer.  That  would  have 
t>een  the  easiest  way,  but  would  not  have 
been  the  way  of  a  truly  dedicated  public 
Servant. 

So,  for  one  of  the  few  times  in  the  past 
half -century,  the  oil  and  gas  industry  was 
taken  to  task. 

For  above  all,  Francis  Case  was  a  true 
lervant  of  the  people. 

(From  the  Lemmon  (S.  Dak.)  Tribune. 

June  29.  1962] 

Thz  Sematob 

The  impact  of  Senator  Francis  Case's  death, 
Although  a  stunning  blow  to  all  America, 
tirill  not  reach  its  proportional  import  for 
many  months  to  come.  It  is  dlfflcult,  you 
eee,  to  hurriedly  weigh  the  abilities  of  a  man 
pf  the  Senator's  caliber  in  a  few  short  days. 
Ho  one,  with  the  exception  of  Ood  Himself. 
could  do  justice  to  such  a  monumental  en- 
deavor In  BO  short  a  period  of  time. 

All  that  can  be  done  by  the  Nation's  press. 
In  due  tribute  to  Senator  Case's  admirable 
record,  is  to  refiect  briefly  his  public  mood, 
temperament,  accomplishments,  and  dreams 
of  the  future.  This  of  oourse  is  being  done, 
as  we  all  know. 

Many  of  his  congressional  and  senatorial 
poUeagues,  high  goveriunental  officials  and 
President  Kennedy  himself,  have  olfered 
comments  of  the  highest  praise  about  thla 
I  Unusual  man  who  teemed  to  possess  a  rare 
Ijvlrtue  of  commanding  the  respect  of  even  his 
knost  Intense  political  rivals. 

These  eiosrpts  too,  regardlaea  of  their  well* 
written  structure,  do  not  come  oloee  to  doing 
the  Senator  proud.  For  words  of  this  na- 
ture, like  all  words  of  respect  and  admiration 
aaaociattd  with  death,  have  a  way  of  being 
too  freely  given.  Oonaequently,  they  loee 
imuch  of  their  aigntfloance  when  a  truly  de« 
serving  man  like  Senator  Oaae  Is  involved. 

The  Tribune  believes  that  South  Dakota 
and  likswlBs  the  Nation,  has  lost  one  of  the 
tnost  dedlcsted  legislators  ever  to  trod  the 
thankless  road  of  public  service.  Senator 
Case  WAS  not  a  controversial  or  for  that  mat* 
tor,  an  extremely  colorful  solon.  Hla  frail 
physical  stature  seemed  to  coincide  with  his 
quiet  mannerisms.  Tet,  what  he  lacked  in 
unimportant  material  attractiveness,  he  more 
than  made  up  for  with  devoted  heart,  keen 
mind,  and  nn  awing  ability  to  get  things 
done — and  done  right.  It  was  these  seg- 
ments of  his  character  which  molded  the 
foundation  for  his  greatness. 

Needless  to  say,  a  one-hundred  percent  re- 
placement for  Senator  Case  is  the  next  thing 
to  Impossible. 

It  Is  our  hope  however,  that  the  man 
chosen  to  cccupy  the  Senator's  office  In 
Washington.  DC,  will  pattern  his  tenure 
after  the  atmosphere  of  high  integrity  which 
must  abound  from  within  its  confines. 


I  From  the  Canova  fS.  Dak.)   Herald,  July  4, 
1962] 

An  Able  Statesman 
South  Dakota  lost  one  of  Its  ablest — if  not 
the  ablest — public  servant  the  State  has  ever 
had  In  the  recent  death  of  U.S.  Senator 
Francis  Case.  Case  was  a  man  who  carefully 
examined  all  angles  of  every  problem  that 
confronted  him  and  when  he  once  decided  on 
a  course  of  action  he  could  not  be  aide- 
tracked  by  fear  or  pressure  from  doing  the 
thing  he  thoujht  best  for  his  State  and  the 
people  In  It.  After  going  to  Washington  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  soon  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a  hard  worker  and 
he  never  forgot  that  his  first  obligation  was 
to  the  people  of  South  Dakota.  He  never 
was  Inclined  to  be  a  social  butterfly  in  the 
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Nation's  Capital  and  took  out  little  time  for 
recreation.  In  fact,  his  strict  adherence  to 
business  and  the  duties  of  his  oflloe  may  have 
been  a  factor  in  shortening  his  life  but  he 
probably  would  not  have  had  It  any  other 
way.  It  will  be  hard  to  pick  a  man  to  fill 
Senator  Case's  shoes.  He  will  occupy  a  big 
place  in  the  history  of  the  SUte.  The  news- 
paper fraternity  of  the  State  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Case  started  his  career  as  a  news- 
paperman in  South  Dakota. 

I  Prom  the  Hamlin  County  (8.  Dak.)   Herald 
Enterprise  (HayU).  July  6,  1962] 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  In  the  paasing  of 
Senator  Francis  Case  both  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  Nation  sustained  an 
irreplaceable  loss — particularly  so  In  a 
distraught  time  like  the  present  when  cool- 
headed,  analytical  thinking  is  eo  vitally 
important.  For  more  than  moat,  the  late 
Senator  possessed  a  deep  sense  of  ststeaman- 
Bhlp  that  ran  like  a  bright  golden  thread 
through  hU  public  aervloe.  It.  and  his 
sterling  honesty,  earned  him  the  deep  esteem 
and  respect  of  all  whom  he  served.  Not  an 
extremist,  he  demonstrated  repeatedly  never- 
theless throughout  his  fine  public  eareer  that 
be  was  not  afraid  to  stand  upon  his  convic- 
tions, or  to  champion  righteous,  allieit 
momentarily  unpopular,  causes.  In  the 
light  of  this  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
South  DakoUns  generally  experienced  a  eenee 
of  deep  depression  on  that  beautiful  June 
Friday  morning  when  the  shocking  word 
came  that  its  good  and  faithful  servant  of 
long  years  had  passed  on  unexpectedly.  For 
he  had  rendered  a  uniformly  superb  quality 
of  service  that  wiU  be  difficult  to  match,  ever. 

Perhaps  few  people  can  comprehend  the 
energy  and  application  to  the  job  that  the 
late  Senator  Caae  devoted  to  hia  work,  or 
even  make  an  approilmatlon  of  the  wide- 
spread ramifteatlon  of  bis  interests  and 
activities.  The  writer  recalls  the  thorough- 
ness  of  the  Senator's  applleation  in  the  in- 
Bianee  some  years  back  when  eeruin  liquor 
Intereau  In  the  SUte  embarked  on  a  program 
of  compromlaing  and  corrupting  municipal 
llqxinr  store  managers  through  reeort  to  gifu 
and  brlbea.  The  Senator  followed  up  every 
lead,  assembled  an  Impreeelve  volume  of  In- 
formation on  the  subject,  epoke  repeatedly 
In  the  Senate  on  the  aubject,  and  ftnally 
brought  the  offending  wholeealers  to  book. 
It  cost  thsee  malingerers  aome  hundreda  of 
thousanda  of  dollara  In  penaltlea,  and 
brought  about  a  general  houseeleanlng  for 
the  whole  sorry  picture.  While  thla  waa  a 
masterful  victory  for  the  public,  a  tribute  to 
hla  tlreleas  persUtence.  and  a  distinct  feather 
In  his  cap.  Senator  Case  carried  it  along 
routinely  with  his  customarily  heavy  grist 
of  senstorial  work.  Nor  did  we  ever  learn 
that  he  capitalized  publicly — as  he  would 
have  been  fully  justified  in  doing — on  the 
fine  Job  he  consummated  so  successfully  in 
this  Instance. 


IDENTIFICA'nON    OP   PADEREWSKI 
RESTING  PLACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  21  years  the  remains  of 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl  have  rested  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  in  a  vault 
beneath  the  mast  of  the  U.S.S.  Maine. 
No  word  or  symbol  marks  this  crypt. 
Paderewski,  known  to  the  world  during 
his  lifetime  as  a  pianist  who  became  pa- 
triot leader  of  Poland,  thus  lies,  imfor- 
gotten  but  unacknowledged.  In  a  nation 
which  treasures  the  memory  of  this  great 
man. 

In  1941.  when  his  body  was  first  placed 
In  Arlington  Cemetery,  the  thinking  was 
that  no  marker  should  be  placed  there, 
because  the  body  would  be  moved  to  Po- 


land when  that  nation  became  free  once 
more.  This  is  still  the  plan,  and  we 
know  that  some  day  the  transfer  will 
be  made.  Poland  will  become  free  once 
more.  Her  people  demand  It.  People 
of  other  free  nations,  including  our  own. 
know  that  the  Polish  yearning  for  free- 
d<Hn  is  as  alive  today  as  it  has  been 
through  the  centuries.  The  eventual 
triumph  of  this  spirit  is  inevitable. 

Until  that  day,  and  until  the  body  of 
Igmace  Paderewskl  is  moved  to  his  free 
homeland,  I  believe  that  we  in  this  Na- 
tion should  do  everything  we  can  to  ex- 
press our  affection,  friendship,  and  re- 
spect for  him.  A  simple  marker  at  his 
tomb  would.  I  think,  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States  holds 
his  remains  in  temporary  trust.  We  will 
Shield  his  remains  when  the  gocd  he 
worked  for  is  achieved. 

If  we  were  to  identify  Paderewski's 
resting  place,  we  would.  I  think  remind 
the  world  once  more  that  Paderewskl  and 
the  United  States  worked  together  after 
World  War  I  to  create  a  new  state.  Wil- 
son said  then  that  self-determination 
was  every  nation's  right.  We  hear  the 
same  theme  at  the  United  Nations  to- 
day. It  is  a  vital  theme.  It  should  be 
heard  in  every  decade,  and  the  simple 
act  of  placing  a  marker  at  Paderewski's 
tomb  would  help  us  sound  that  theme  In 
very  effective  fashion. 

The  marker  would  remind  us.  too.  of 
Paderewski's  other  contributions  to  Po- 
land and  to  the  world. 

Prtildent  Kannedy  himself  has  said: 

Paderewskl  rose  to  become  one  of  the 
greateet  musicians  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  foremost  sUteamen 
of  the  aotb  century. 

This  reputation  was  aarngd  during 
Paderewski's  years  of  struggle  for  PoUah 
independence,  years  of  leadership  In  his 
own  nation,  and  a  flnal  effort  to  rid 
his  homeland  onct  more  of  aggressors. 
Hl8  public  eareer  began  during  World 
War  X.  when  he  interrupted  his  spectacu- 
lar career  as  a  concert  pianist  to  come  to 
America  and  recruit  and  organise  a 
hundred  thousand  Poles  to  fight  for 
Polish  independence. 

He  returned  home  after  the  armistice 
to  become  Poland's  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister.  At  the  Versailles  Peace  Con- 
ference it  was  Paderewski  and  Wilson 
who  established  the  basis  of  modem 
Polish  independence.  One  of  President 
Wilson's  14  points  was  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Polish  state. 

After  free  Poland  was  created. 
Paderewski  returned  again  to  the  music 
he  loved.  His  concert  tours  were  among 
the  most  successful  in  the  world.  The 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Times  re- 
marked, "If  one  takes  examples  of  his 
most  lovely  and  iridescent  performances, 
there  is  no  one  else  who  matches  him." 

Hitler's  invasion  of  Poland  in  1939, 
once  again  called  Paderewski  from  his 
music  and  to  the  defense  of  hberty.  He 
immediately  began  raising  funds  for  Pol- 
ish defense,  again  contributing  much  of 
his  own  money  to  the  cause.  In  IJKO, 
Paderewski,  79  years  old  and  in  poor 
health,  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  Polish  Government- 
in-exile;  once  again  he  assumed  leader- 
Ship  in  the  battle  for  Polish  independ- 
ence. 


But  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  country- 
men soon  exhausted  the  final  measure  of 
his  strength  and  he  died  In  New  York 
City  on  June  29. 1041. 

Upon  his  death.  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Sumner  Welles,  mrrfiking  for  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt,  expressed 
America's  deep  sorrow  and  profound  re- 
spect.  He  said: 

The  spirit  of  ICr.  Paderewskl  which  lllu- 
mlnated  his  whole  life  is  by  no  means  extin- 
guished; the  influence  of  his  personality, 
character,  and  genius  must  persist.  It  will 
continue  to  inspire  for  many  years  to  come 
those  who  are  struggling  for  the  highest 
Ideals  of  humanity. 

Today,  when  millions  are  captive  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  Paderewski's  life 
is  indeed  an  inspiration.  It  was  a  life 
guided  by  faith  in  the  human  spirit  and 
devoted  to  the  ideal  of  human  freedon. 

For  21  years  Paderewski's  body  has 
remained  in  America,  but  he  will  return 
to  Poland  because  the  yearning  of  the 
Polish  people  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence will  endure.  It  will  endure,  it  will 
persist,  and  it  will  triumph. 

But  for  21  years  we  have  left  his  rest- 
ing place  unldentmed.  I  have  made 
numerous  Inquiries  into  the  ofBelal  ex- 
planations for  this  situation  but  none  of 
the  answers  are  satisfying.  Z  have  dis- 
cussed It  with  the  White  Rouw  |nd  I 
hope  soon  to  have  an  official  deelsion. 
A  simple  marker  would  remind  the  world 
of  our  temporary  trust  and  would  also  be 
a  tribute  to  the  indomltablt  spirit  of  the 
PoUah  psople.  a  spirit  that  has  outtlvtd 
tyrannies  of  the  past,  and  a  spirit  that 
will  outlive  communism,  the  most  mod- 
era  of  tyrannies. 


TEXAS  VZBW  OF  DISARMAMKNT 

CONCESSIONS 

Mr.  TOWER,  liir.  Presldant.  Z  re- 
•peotfully  submit  that  the  editorial 
entitled  "Disarmament  Conoesslons," 
published  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
August  8,  1062.  fairly  represents  the 
point  of  view  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Texans. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  preocctipied 
with  disarmament.  Under  present  world 
conditions,  this  is  unrealistic  and  dan- 
gerous. 

We  have  continually  offered  more  and 
more  concessions,  and  each  "nyet"  in- 
cites us  to  even  greater  offerings.  As 
pointed  out  in  this  perceptive  editorial: 

Sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  reached  that 
limit,  and  the  Russian  delegates  will  be  di- 
rected to  say  "Da"  instead  of  "Nyet."  When 
that  day  arrives,  maybe  we  will  have  learned 
our  lesson.  Unfortunately  by  that  time  it 
WiU  be  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  surely  we  and  oiu-  con- 
temporaries are  living  through  a  period 
of  transition  in  the  moral  strength  and 
willpower  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  her  relations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. At  an  earlier  time  in  our  history, 
while  engaged  in  conflict  with  an  avowed 
enemy,  as  we  are  with  the  Communists 
today,  suggestion  of  disarmament  con- 
cessions would  have  seemed  ludicrous 
and  treasonous. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  saw  that  the 
prerequisite  of  a  free  America  was  vic- 
tory over  England.    Victory  alone  could 
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And  did  preserve  the  Unton  at  the  time 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  Our 
determlnftttoii  to  achieve  victory  carried 
us  soecessfuUy  through  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n. 

But  this  decade.  In  the  view  of  some, 
has  seen  the  repeal  of  such  logic.  Al- 
though bold  words  have  not  been  lack- 
ing, our  actions  have  too  often  beoi 
halfhearted,  dtfeatlst.  designed  only  to 
hold  onto  the  status  quo,  to  appease  the 
hungry  Rxissian  bear,  to  retreat  with 
dignity  and  good  hiunor. 

A  few  years  ago  we  debated  whether  to 
stop  Communist  expansion  by  preven- 
tive war.  Today  the  debate  is  between 
resistanee  and  surrender. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Ricoiis  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DaumicAicsifT  Ooncbbsions 

Wh«n  th«  V&.  prc^Msal  for  "general  and 
complete  dlaarmMnent"  was  offered  last  April 
at  Qeneva.  many  Americans  felt  tbelr  lead- 
ers in  Washington  were  playing  with  fire  be- 
oausa  the  j^ttofonX  was  not  a  plan  for  dis- 
armament at  all.  It  proposed  the  scrapping 
of  our  Araaed  Voroes  in  favor  of  an  intama- 
tlonal  "paaoe  foroe,"  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Mews  would  have  led  toward  world  gov- 
ernment and  the  surrender  of  American  In- 
dependence U  it  had  been  accepted. 

Fortunately.  It  was  not  accepted;  the  Bo- 
vlete  vetoed  the  V&.  proposal.  And  this  act 
seemed  to  convince  many  people  thst  the 
proposal  was  all  right.  Without  asking  why 
the  Sovleto  rejacted  the  plan,  they  reasoned 
that  If  the  Busstans  couldn't  accept  It.  It 
must  have  been  all  right. 

The  Sovlete.  however,  may  have  had  dif- 
ferent reasons  for  using  their  veto.  It  seems 
quite  likely,  for  example,  that  they  have 
learned  that  whenever  they  reject  a  U^.  dis- 
armament proposal  the  United  Stetes  will 
offer  something  tMtter  the  next  time  around. 

The  SovleU  are  persistent.  They  have 
plenty  of  time.  As  long  as  they  are  winning 
the  cold  war — or  as  long  ss  the  United  Stetes 
ref vises  to  try  to  win  It — ^they  can  afford  to 
hold  out  for  the  martmtun  gain. 

It  now  seems  fairly  obvious  thst  this  Is  ex- 
actly what  they  were  doing  last  April  In  Ge- 
neva, when  they  rejected  the  UJS.  disarma- 
ment proposal  out  of  hand. 

Though  the  proposal  vrent  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  their  demands,  it  did  not 
meet  all  of  them.  They  were  probably  fairly 
certain  that  by  holding  out  for  the  limit. 
President  Kennedy  and  his  disarmament  ad- 
visers would  back  down  on  the  few  remain- 
ing U^.  safeguards  the  next  time  tbey  met. 
<•  This,  of  course,  Is  what  has  happened. 
Last  week,  at  a  press  conference,  President 
Kennedy  annoiuiced  that  the  United  Stetes 
was  willing  to  "compromlae"  on  the  disann- 
axnent  Issue  by  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
the  eight  "neutral"  nations  which  have  dele- 
gates at  Geneva. 

The  President  said  that  we  are  now  willing 
to  give  up  the  demand  for  an  International 
network  of  180  seismic  detection  stetlons  and 
to  retreat  on  the  number  of  onslte  Inspec- 
tions within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Adequate  inspection  always  has  been  de- 
manded by  the  United  Stetes  to  Insure 
against  surprise  attacks  or  secret  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  Soviets — ^whoee  word 
we  cannot  accept  on  face  value. 

The  United  Stetes  traditionally  has  de- 
manded at  least  30  onslte  inspections  within 
the  Soviet  Union  eiu^h  yectf,  and  a  network  of 
seismic  detection  stetlons  manned  by  repre- 


sentatives from  Soviet,  Western,  and  neutral 
nations. 

Not  long  ago  the  President  said  the  number 
of  onslte  inspections  could  be  limited  to  12 
to  20,  and  last  week  he  merely  used  the  word 
"some"  without  specifying  a  number.  In  ad- 
dition he  has  almost  completely  conceded  on 
the  matter  of  seismic  stetlons,  offering  to  let 
the  Soviets  man  their  own  stations  and  hold- 
ing out  only  for  some  kind  of  International 
"monitoring"  or  "supervision"  of  these  con- 
trol posta. 

The  President's  latest  concessions  are  based 
on  a  new  technique  we  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  which  will  distinguish  between  un- 
derground nuclear  ezplosionB  and  earth- 
quakes. This  technique  supposedly  was  dis- 
covered during  our  recent  atomic  tests  in  the 
Pacific. 

But  Representative  Chaig  Hosmer,  Repub- 
lican of  California,  who  Is  a  ranking  member 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  claims  that  we  can  by  no  means 
be  certain  of  our  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween earthquakes  and  atomic  tests  without 
closer  detection  stations  or  onslte  inspec- 
tions. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency — which  was  reported  to  have  made 
the  claim — ^merely  announced  that  we  have 
made  progress  toward  the  identification  and 
location  of  underground  disturbances. 

Tet,  the  President  Is  using  this  question- 
able achievement  as  the  basis  for  his  newest 
round  of  concessions  to  the  Soviets.  But 
maybe  we  don't  have  to  worry  much  about 
these  concessions,  for  the  Sovlete  have  indi- 
cated they  will  reject  them  as  well.  They 
have  seen  how  the  veto  of  our  disarmament 
proposal  last  April  brought  out  a  few  more 
concessions,  and  they  will  no  doubt  hold  out 
for  the  limit. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  reached  that 
limit,  and  the  Russian  delegates  will  be  di*" 
rected  to  say  "Da"  Instead  of  "Nyet."  Whetti 
that  day  arrives,  maybe  we  will  have  learnedi 
our  lesson.  Unfortunately  by  that  time  iti 
will  be  too  late. 


WE  NEED  TO  SPEAK  UP 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  freet 
speech  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our 
democratic  society.  In  these  days  of! 
complex  problems  and  varied  threats  to 
our  security  and  our  way  of  life,  it  i^ 
extremely  imi>ortant  that  we  are  able  to 
speak  freely,  as  citizens,  on  the  issues 
of  our  day. 

Yet  too  often  those  who  speak  with 
the  most  vehemence  on  these  issues  are 
those  who  deny  the  complexity  of  our 
times,  offer  simple  solutions  to  complex 
problems,  and  suggest  that  those  who 
speak  for  different  solutions  are  some- 
how less  than  patriotic  and  perhaps  inn 
tentionally  or  unintentionally  allied  with 
our  enemies.  The  effect  of  this  attitude 
often  is  to  silence  moderates,  thus  leav- 
ing  the  arena  to  the  discordant  voicefl 
of  extremism  and  thoughtless  action. 

The  need  for  a  greater  participation 
by  the  calm  voices  of  moderation  is  aptly 
presented  in  an  editorial  in  the  Laramie 
Daily  Boomerang.  This  editorial  apM 
peared  on  August  8,  1962.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  problem, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  Members  o({ 
this  body.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wk  Nxzd  To  Spkak  Up 

Now  and  again  you  hear  It  said  that 
Americans,  in  high  places  and  low,  have 
become  too  timid  to  speak  up  for  their  con- 
victions. It  is  even  contended  that  some 
people  simply  have  abandoned  aU  convic- 
tion and  exist  in  what  they  think  Is  a  safe 
no  man's  land. 

To  produce  any  sort  of  conclusive  evidence 
would  be  almost  impoesible  without  exhaus- 
tive studies  in  this  field.  Most  efforte  to 
gage  the  general  strength  of  people's  con- 
victions are  fragmentary  and  of  only  partial 
value. 

Obviously,  extremists  exhibit  no  lack  of 
vocal  conviction.  Indeed,  it  is  often  the  very 
force  of  their  aggressive  assaulte  that  pro- 
duces timidity  in  countless  others  of  more 
moderate  outlook. 

Men  fear  if  they  speak  up  for  what  they 
see  as  reasonable  p>osltions  in  politics,  busi- 
ness, education,  or  whatever,  that  they  may 
endanger  their  Jobs,  their  status  in  a  com- 
munity, the  future  of  their  children. 

Whether  there  is  actually  more  of  such  fear 
today  than  in  earlier  periods  Is  the  question. 
It  may  be  so. 

We  live  in  a  time  marked  by  Incredible 
comple.ilty.  Everything  about  us  seems  to 
exist  in  shades  of  gray.  Tet  man  Is  a  crea- 
ture who  likes  certainty,  a  clear  choice,  a 
call  to  action  he  can  understand. 

Inevitably,  then,  many  must  rebel  against 
the  shades  of  gray.  They  meet  this  age  by 
demanding  the  certainties  they  see  slipping 
away  from  them. 

They  Insist  on  these  clear  choices  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  everybody  else.  Thus 
arises  the  "you  are  either  with  us  or  against 
us"  approach  that  characterizes  a  good  deal 
of  our  public  debate  on  major  issues. 

If  black-and-white  attitudes  are  expressed 
with  great  frequency  and  vigor,  then  many  of 
those  who  would  normally  prefer  to  take  a 
more  complex,  more  flexible  stand  may  fear 
to  speak  out.  They  conclude  that  their  views 
may  be  labeled  fiizzy,  or  soft,  or  defeatist. 
Some  people,  of  course,  have  views  which 
deserve  such  labels.  But  many  others  sim- 
ply are  trying  desperately  to  put  themselves 
in  tune  with  these  very  tangled  issues  that 
confront  us  on  a  mounting  scale. 

If  it  is  true  that  too  many  of  such  voices 
are  being  silenced  by  fear,  the  loss  to  the 
Nation  and  perhaps  the  world  Is  thoroughly 
clear. 

Aware  of  man's  long  quest  for  certainty,  we 
cannot  expect  human  beings  today  to  adjust 
quickly  to  an  era  whose  hallmark  seems  the 
very  opposite. 

Yet  the  great  weight  of  evidence  suggests 
that  complexity  is  here  to  stay.  The  sooner 
we  learn  to  live  with  it.  the  more  likely  Is 
it  that  men  who  hold  views  befitting  that 
complexity  wijl  feel  generally  free  to  speak 
their  convictiohs. 


m. 


FACETS  OF  RUSSIAN  DAILY  LIFE 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Arizona  has  produced  talented  men  and 
women  during  its  history,  and  now  she 
can  lay  claim  to  one  of  the  finest  con- 
temporary writers.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Don 
Dedera.  columnist  for  the  Arizona  Re- 
public in  Phoenix  who  writes  with  wit 
and  insight  on  the  life  and  times  of  Ari- 
zona. Recently  he  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
toured  Russia.  His  12 -part  series  re- 
counted all  facets  of  Russian  daily  life — 
from  State  weddings.  State  farms,  sloppy 
construction,  to  so-called  religious  free- 
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dom  and  Soviet  bin*eaucracy.  This  series 
is  of  such  timeliness  and  value  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
by  Mr.  Dedera  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  t.)  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  July  IB.  19C2) 
SovxET  PassiC'N  To  Be  Post  Comes  Out 

EAJU.T  IN  JOUKNZT 

(By  Don  Dedera) 

En  Rodtx  bt  Train  to  LxNiNGaAO. — Whis- 
tling and  steaming  like  a  storybook  char- 
acter, the  11  o'clock  train  huffed  out  of 
Helsinki.  Destination,  reality:  Leningrad. 
Russia.  Soviet  ITnlon. 

We  had  boarded  with  anxieties  not  at  all 
soothed  by  our  hotel  clerk  at  Hellnski. 

"Yes.  you  shoidd  go  to  Russia."  he  had  said. 
"You  will  learn  how  much  you  dont  know. 
Leave  behind  your  convictions.  Trust  only 
your  own  eyes.    Don't  drink  the  water." 

And  then  he  (jravely  cautioned:  "Be  curi- 
o\«  but  be  careful." 

It  was  a  heck  of  thing  to  say  to  s  naive 
couple  from  the  Arizona  desert  whose  only 
outetandlng  foreign  experience  had  been  a 
gay  evening  in  Nogales,  Mexloo.  Our  Im- 
pulse was  to  fly  straight  back  to  Phoenix. 
But  there  we  knew  we'd  have  to  face  an 
editor  and  a  pvblisher. 

"Oo  to  Russia"  they  had  said.  "Choose 
your  own  lUnerary.  Write  what  you  see. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  history  of  Russia 
does  not  begin  with  your  arrival  nor  end  with 
your  departure. 

"Poke  your  nose  Into  anything  that  Inter- 
este  you.  But  atey  out  of  trouble — and  by 
the  way  don't  drink  the  water." 

■aocRvax,  sxALrrr  raa  apaet 

So  we  were  edgy  about  the  slae  of  our 
assignment.  And.  too,  we  were  exhausted 
by  6  months  of  negotiating  with  the  Sovlete. 

In  contrast  to  the  hospitable  brochure  and 
magaslne  literature  exported  to  America,  the 
official  Soviet  t-avel  agency.  Intoxuist.  can 
be  cold  and  aibltrary.  Without  explana- 
tion, our  proposed  Journey  to  seme  small 
Soviet  cities  were  denied. 

"Itany  people  ask  If  they  may  come  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  their  own  cars,"  steted  the 
April  Issue  of  VS&R.  magazine.  "Yes,  of 
course,  they  may." 

But  April  1  car  travel  by  tourlsta  was 
banned.  Our  request  to  drive  1.000  mUes 
by  rented  car  bi ought  a  Arm  "Nyet." 

Twice  our  tour  was  delayed,  without  so 
much  as  a  word  of  regret  from  the  Sovlete  In 
Moscow  and  WikShington. 

I  think  my  wife,  Nancy,  had  the  toughest 
chore.  Besides  the  normal  preparations  for 
foreign  travel,  sbe  had  to  learn  of  the  little 
things  required  for  hotel  housekeeping  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain:  drip-dry  clothing, 
cold-water  soap,  paper  producte.  And  a  sink 
stopper.  Every  ^x)dy  carries  his  own  sink 
stopper  In  the  lend  of  communism. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  tried  to  recover  eome 
college  Russian.  At  odd  hours,  our  home 
trembled  with  explosive  conjugations  erupt- 
ing frtHn  the  record  player.  By  the  depar- 
ture day,  my  Russian  was  a  necklace  of  1.000 
nouns  and  a  few  verbs:  all  beads  and  no 
strings. 

Two  days  before  departure,  our  Soviet 
visas  were  approved.  And  then  in  barely  a 
week,  we  were  In  Helsinki,  on  the  train  to 
the  East.  With  our  nouns,  with  o\ir  bottles 
of  mineral  water,  with  o\ir  sink  stopper;  In 
dull,  green  car  No.  12.  bearing  a  bold,  gold 
emblem  of  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

TKAVKL  FACIUnXS  mST-CLASS 

Our  compartment  was  comforteble  and 
clean.     The  seats  were  covered  with  fresh 


white  Unen,  and  the  decorations  were  In 
shades  of  green  and  gilt  and  anodlzed  alu- 
minum. There  were  pillows  and  blankete, 
fan.  air  conditioning,  rayon  curtains  and 
radio. 

These  cars  used  for  international  routes 
sre  the  best  money  can  buy.  and  later  we  were 
told  that  Is  how  the  Sovlete  obtained  the 
cars,  by  purchase  from  a  Western  nation. 

"Chal?"  the  porter  asked. 

"Da.  spasibo,"  I  answered,  and  continued 
in  Russian,  "I  speak  Russian." 

"Very  badly,"  grinned  the  porter. 

But  he  brought  the  tea  anjrway,  and  some 
blscuite  that  tasted  like  animal  crackers. 

I  struck  up  a  halting  conversation  with  our 
porter,  a  lanky,  dour  Russian  dressed  in  a 
checkered  shirt,  green  tie.  plaid  vest  and 
royal  blue  trousers.  When  I  displayed  my 
family  photographs,  he  countered  with  pic- 
tures of  his  own  multitude. 

"This  Is  my  fine  camera,  and  my  flne  light 
meter,"  said  I. 

He  courteously  appraised  the  items,  then 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  to  the  other 
end  of  the  car. 

"This  is  my  fine  samovar,  where  I  make 
the  tea,"  he  said.  "This  Is  my  room  and 
this  Is  the  control  panel  for  the  dynamo 
which  makes  the  electricity  for  the  llghte 
and  the  radio  and  electric  shaver." 

It  was  my  introduction  to  a  national  char- 
acteristic. Not  even  the  Russian  porters 
a-e  modest.  In  this  regard,  Russians  ara 
exactly  like  Americans. 

"This  Is  my  fine  cigarette  lighter,"  I  went 
on.  "It  was  given  to  me  by  the  Bante  Fe 
Railroad,  and  when  jrou  operate  the  lighter, 
it  has  a  music  box  that  plays  'The  Atchi- 
son. Topeka.  and  the  Bante  Pe.'  That  Is  a 
flne  railroad  In  America." 

"I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  my  friend. 
"Do  you  want  to  play  a  game  of  chess?" 

He  had  me  there. 

"I  haven't  played  In  years,"  I  responded. 

Soviet  honor  was  safe,  and  the  porter  was 
agrin.  Such  incidente  were  to  occur  throxigh- 
out  our  Journey,  from  the  cities  to  the  prov- 
inces, among  the  ruling  classes  and  the 
conunon  people.  To  be  first  is  a  Soviet  pas- 
sion. 

The  train  rolled  through  a  land  of  pines 
and  flrs,  pastures  sprinkled  with  dandelions 
and  lakes  bordered  by  birches.  At  Valnlk- 
kala,  Plnnlsh  inspectors  checked  ciurency. 
Our  cars  were  hltehed  to  businesslike  Soviet 
dlesels.  The  Plnns  saluted,  and  we  moved 
again  under  Soviet  control. 

SOLDIKBB,  BOU>IKaS,  SOU>IKXS 

The  border,  after  so  much  anticipation, 
was  a  letdown.  Plain  poste  straddled  the 
rails.  A  farm  fence  wandered  out  to  tidy 
foreste,  following,  I  guessed,  the  boundary 
line.  There  was  a  brief  stop  for  a  Russian 
soldier  to  search  the  train  for  hitehhikers. 

For  the  next  8  miles  soldiers  were  every- 
where: g\iardlng  watehtowers,  swimming  In 
the  lakes,  hanging  laundry,  loading  trucks, 
laboring  on  roads. 

Then,  at  Vlborg.  the  Soviet  inspectors 
boarded  the  train.  A  fat.  motherly  woman 
doctor  scrutinized  our  smallpox  vaccination 
certificates.  A  Russian  officer  in  a  frayed 
tunic,  still  elegant  with  epaulete  and  minor 
medals,  stamped  our  passports.  He  was 
young  and  handsome,  smiling  and  courtly. 

Next  in  our  compartment  was  a  portly 
civilian  in  a  white  cotton  suit.  He  handed 
us  forms  for  the  declaration  of  all  dollars, 
checks,  watches,  rings  and  valuables,  and 
affidavite  that  we  were  not  smuggling  in 
guns  and  other  undesirable  objecte. 

The  questionnaires  were  long  and  tedious. 
We  finished,  at  last,  and  the  Inspector  did 
not  so  much  as  ask  to  look  inside  our  lug- 
gage. He  studied  oiu-  declarations,  put  them 
away,  and  leaned  close. 


"And  now,"  he  said.  "I  have  two  special 
questions.  Plrst,  do  you  have  a  suit  for 
sale?" 

"WeU,  uh,  no."  I  sputtered.  "On  the  plana 
I  could  brmg  only  what  I  needed." 

"I  understend,"  he  said.  "Now.  Do  you 
have  a  Bible  In  the  Russian  language?" 

Again  I  said.  "No,"  and  without  comment 
the  official  roee. 

"So.    Goodby  and  good  luck." 

We  never  knew  if  he  was  trying  to  buy  a 
suit  and  a  Bible,  or  Just  testing  \u.  But 
we  went  on  to  Leningrad  with  greater  con- 
fidence, in  a  country  that  could  want  or  fear 
such  common  Western  oommodltlea. 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic.  Jtdy  IS.  1962] 

His  Caicxra  Oxrs  Don  Into  Tkoxtblx 

(By  Don  Dedera) 

Leninceao. — My  two  pious  pledges,  to  stey 
out  of  politics  and  to  keep  out  of  trouble, 
didn't  last  a  day  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  taking  an  unrepreaentetlve  photo- 
gr^h,  I  was  detained  and  lectured.  And  be- 
fore the  long  summer  day  ended,  I  had  talked 
more  politics  than  I  would  in  a  month  at 
home. 

The  day  began  with  hope,  and  a  braakfast 
of  good  cheese  and  lausaga  and  black  bread, 
and  coffee  that  tasted  like  the  Neva  at  flood* 
stage.  I  strolled  from  the  hotal  toward  a 
downtown  newsstand,  and  absorbed  the 
Leningrad  scenes  so  strange  to  an  American 
eye: 

Broad  avenues,  11  lanes  wide,  but  few 
can,  nearly  all  taxicabs,  and  everyone  speed- 
ing. The  teeming  sidewalks.  Buildings  and 
monumente  of  faded  prerevolutlonary  fancl- 
ness.  Women  In  babushkas  and  Jacketo 
sweeping  the  gutters  with  twig  brooms.  And 
no  children.  Where  are  the  children,  I  won- 
dered? 

"Do  yovi  have  a  copy  of  today's  Arlaona 
Republic?"    I  asked  the  woman  newsdealer. 

Russian  phrases  filled  her  little  glass  cage, 
and  tumbled  out  of  the  window. 

"Perhaps  a  New  York  Times  or  a  Man- 
chester Ouardlan  or  even  a  Brewery  Oulch 
Oazette?" 

Mwe  spicy  Russian.  The  woman  thrtut 
three  Bngllah-language  papers  toward  me. 
They  are  the  only  ones  for  sale  here,  or  any- 
where, in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Dally 
Worker  of  London,  the  Worker  of  New  York, 
and  the  Moscow  News,  a  weekly  rewrite  of  the 
Soviet  press  for  tourist  consximptlon. 

And  so  I  read  about  Western  warmongery, 
Los  Angeles  Juvenile  delinquency,  the  In- 
evitable collapse  of  WaU  Street.  Midwest  un- 
employment, and  American  atomic  crimes 
until  it  was  time  to  meet  our  first  Intourlst 
gxilde. 

CUIDX   THOSOtrGHLT  TBAINED 

Like  every  Intourlst  guide  we  were  to  meet 
or  hear  about,  Nina  was  admirably  mannered 
and  thoroughly  trained.  She  was  36,  had 
red  hair  suggesting  a  tint,  and  was  made  up 
with  pink  lipstick  and  mascara.  She  had 
made  her  own  clothes  of  Western  style. 

"Where  can  I  buy  an  American  newspa- 
per?"    I  aeked. 

"They  may  be  seen  in  the  stete  library," 
she  said.  "In  the  people's  democracies  it 
is  believed  that  the  captive  capitalistic  press 
should  not  be  aUowed  to  circulate." 

Nina  showed  xis  Leningrad  with  a  narra- 
tion of  touching,  genuine  sentiment.  When 
the  city  was  besieged  by  Hitler  tat  600  days. 
Nina  was  in  her  middle  teens.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  citizens  of  Leningrad  starved, 
she  said,  and  the  memory  of  those  times 
shades  a  lot  of  things.  Truly  the  City  of 
Orphans  does  not  want  another  war,  said 
Nina.  Her  own  husband  was  wounded  thr«e 
times  as  a  1x>y  fighting  for  the  city.  She 
co\ild  not  understand  why  the  United  Stetes 
wished  for  war. 


Wit 
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X  eookl  MU  my  tongii*  BO  loogw. 

"WMhoot  •  tnm  pimm,  bow  do  7cm 
wluU  Anwrtea  mtntoT    How  earn  70a 
jova  own  optnlow  etmai  la  »  eouiitry  wber« 
there  ar*  BO  •toetioiwr* 

"W*  do  haiP*  deettaM,"  *e  wkl.  *nnie7 
•re  taemtaukm,  Imt  before  the  votliiK  ttte 
people  nominate  th*  candldatee.  toy  nitgti- 
borhood  meetlnci  and  meettaffi  at  faetarlee. 
All  dlffcrencM  are  woclnd  out  tn  advaaca. 
The  eyateaa  la  nradi  BMre  Uberal  itnce  the 
death  of  Stana." 

X  adced.  "Oaa  a  eltiaea  eompIalB  about 
his  notetiiiiwiitt'* 

"Yea.**  aha  aatd,  "of  ooarae." 

"Change  hla  JobT" 

If  ha  glaaa  aotlea.  and  U  not  hadly 
needed." 

"Get  a  letter  ptiblUhed  tn  Pravda?" 


tha  govemnMBtt" 
'OBBaanaa.'* 

"Start  an  ofipeattleA  poUtleal  partyr* 
"Mb  oeantHiwrointlaiiary  moacaaanta  are 
allowed." 


no 


snfCB  axvuLTmoK 


"Strike  (or  higher  pay?" 

"Mo.  niera  haa  not  been  a  strike  dace 
tha  revolution."  Of  thla  iho  aaemed  quite 
proud.  Mind  jou,  tha  debate  waa  oontlnuing 
In  tha  most  friendly  fashion.    Nina  said: 

"As  our  leaders  were  meeting  to  talk  peace, 
yott  sent  your  mpj,  Powars.  with  gold  watchea 
to  buy  our  lecrets.  Tliat  was  very  bad  news 
In  Lmlngrad." 

So  I  asked  her:  "What  was  Xjsnlngrad's 
reaction  to  the  release  of  Qary  Powers?" 

"Is  be  raleassd?"  asked  mna. 

"Yea,  ha  was  exchanged  montha  ago  in 
Oermany  for  your  spy  Ck>l.  Rudolph  Abel." 

Pravda,  which  means  truth,  at  a  eost  of  6 
rubles  a  year,  1b  delivered  dally  by  a  little 
boy  meniber  of  Lenin's  ^;>arks  to  Nina's 
^Mtftooant  door.  But  she  never  read  about 
Abel. 

My  own  arteat,  U  that  is  what  it  was.  oc- 
curred In  Tisnlngrad's  ktrgeat  downtown  de- 
partment stove.  At  Nina's  invitation  and 
blessing.  I  went  to  snap  a  few.  natural-light 
indoor  soenaa.  I  was  surprised  at  the  variety 
of  consumer  goods»  and  shocked  by  the  liigh 
prices.  No  wonder  the  customs  agent 
wondered  about  suits.  The  cheapeet  in  Hus- 
ala  la  gl50. 

A  ■sleswonisn  fluffed  her  hair  for  me.  and 
smilingly  posed  with  dreaa  patterns.  But 
tha  light  was  dlBi,  and  X  was  drawn  to  the 
telgbtar  aacond  floor  arcada  that  andrclea 
the  stoca.  For  no  sinister  reason,  a  gathsrlng 
at  a  children's  clothing  counter  attracted 


"What  are  you  doing?"  a  man  said  softly, 
in  Russian,  behind  me. 

"Photograph.  I  am  an  American  tourist. 
Do  you  speak  Kntflah?" 

"I  dont  want  to  speak  in  Engliah.  Oome 
with  me." 

The  man  was  a  dead  ringer  for  (Boston 
Blackla.  Dark  clothes.  Cigarette  with  long 
paper  lUter.  Trench  coat.  A  profeaalanal 
nmnnar.  Thirty  years  old. 

I  followed  him  to  the  store  administrator's 
office  where  he  rattled  Russian  so  fast  to  a 
becoming  brunette,  she  blinked  at  every 
comma.    Ihen  she  translated. 

"Please."  she  said.  'Tt  is  Important  that 
yoa  do  not  understand.  This  man  is  simply 
a  dtlaen  of  Leningrad,  and  he  wonders  what 
yon  are  doing." 


18  ouB  BoaxNasa 

"I  had  bean  invited  to  take  pietnrea  by 
my  guide,  who  said  tha  store  encourages  this 
pncttea  by  American  tourists.  Americans 
are  vary  curloua  about  your  stores." 

ICoea  fast  Russiaa.    More  translation. 

"Toai  are  wtiooma.  But  this  dtlaen  of 
Leningrad  wishes  to  point  out  to  you  that 
the  interior  of  our  store  Is  much  better 
organiaed  than  the  arcade.  The  arcade  is 
not  representative." 


**iyv]y  X  bad  XMt  notteed  any  dl0eranea« 
and  I  had  meant  no  wrong." 

An  OTtf»ange  ta  1>\ilsn, 

"Pleasa  att  down,"  aatd  tha  bronette.  1 
sat.  "We  would  like  you  to  take  picture* 
Inalda.    Yoa  do  not  haiva  to  ask  pexmlaslon." 

"If  It's  an  the  same  to  you  folks.  Vym 
lost  my  desire  for  plcttires.  Inside  or 
outrtde." 

We  went  over  it  all  again,  three  or  four 
mora  ttmea,  and  then  they  bade  me  rise. 
I  smiled  at  tha  girl  and  shook  Boston 
Blackle's  band,  and  X  was  tree  to  walk  back 
to  the  hoteL 

Nearly  every  American  visitor  to  Russia  baa 
such  a  first  day,  I  learned  later.  It  la  tha 
flaah  of  ideological  eoUlslon.  the  fire  of  prtde^ 
the  heat  of  rl^teousnees. 

Onoa  again  I  resolved,  no  poUtlcs.  no 
trouble.  | 

(From  the  Ariaona  Republic,  July  17.  1962] 
Wbwing  or  AuEZANoaA  AMD  SKson  PsoviDsa 

IKSXOHT     TO      SOVIXT     PXOPUE,     COMmnfTSti 

SrsTzac  j 

(By  Don  Dedera)  '  I 

LcNXNGSAB^At  the  wedding  of  Alezandr»i 
and  Sergei,  we  sensed  our  first  insight  int* 
the  Soviet  people,  and  the  Conununist  sys^ 
tern. 

For  8  days  we  had  wished  for  such  a  con« 
tact.  But  our  pretty  guide.  Nina,  kept  u« 
running  on  the  tourist  trails.  Unless  tol4 
the  contrary.  Russian  guides  believe  thai] 
American  tourists  are  interested  only  in 
museums  and  art  galleries,  and  projects  at 
the  people's  revolution. 

We  passively  followed  Nina  to  the  Hctm 
znitage  and  its  35  Rembrandts,  to  the  cnUser 
Aurora,  to  the  first  log  cabin  and  last  ornate 
gardens  of  Peter  the  Great. 

And  between  statiies  and  foxintains,  wa 
snapped  Judgments  of  the  Russian  people: 

Women  work  at  everything.  We  saw  then) 
tarring  roads,  breaking  concrete  with  Jack* 
hammers,  laying  bricks,  driving  biises,  ralx* 
Ing  concrete.  Becatise  of  World  War  XI  caa* 
ualties,  there  are  SO  million  more  women 
than  men  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  tbi) 
Russian  mailmen  are  women. 

Russian  drivers  are  as  mad  as  Ivan  th0 
Terrible.  They  have  a  disquieting  habit  of 
accelerating  to  full  speed,  turning  off  the 
ignition,  and  coasting  to  a  crawl.  Then 
think  It  saves  fuel.  Cars  have  the  r1ght-o^ 
way  when  turning  right  into  pedestrian  lanea^ 
but  drivers  may  be  fined  for  running  ovar 
pigeons. 

Pedestrians  are  cnaXtx  than  drivers.  Their 
pace  Is  a  steady  6  miles  per  hour.  Thay 
surge  acroes  the  intersections  with  no  regaxil 
to  Blgnali,  grudgingly  parting  for  hurtling 


asaELT  umoH.  ivbn  at  own  jokxs 

Rtissians  Bddom  smile,  rarely  laugh. 

"Have  you  heard  of  o\ir  new  speMieshlp?"  » 
RuBsian  win  ten  you.  "It  carries  a  man  aa4 
a  woman.  They  could  not  find  an  apcurtmeni 
in  Leningrad." 

A  Russian  will  teU  you  this  Joke,  but  h^ 
wHI  not  laugh. 

Rtissians  ride  up  elevators,  but  they  wait 
down  the  stairs. 

They  adore  bigness.  Big  parks.  Big  build'*- 
ings.  Big  signs.  Perhaps  it's  only  natural 
for  the  people  of  the  world's  largest  country;, 
so  big  its  citizens  ^aak  60  languages. 

They  Une  up  as  automatically  as  geese. 
The  Russian  num  stands  in  line  for  his  news* 
paper;  the  Rxisslan  woman  for  strawberrlat 
and  baby  socks.  An  American  resident  toftt 
us  he  was  once  on  a  crowded  bus,  when  sudr 
denly  everybody  stepped  off  to  nm  to  a  loqg 
line. 

"What's  for  sale?"  yeUed  the  American. 

"I  don't  know,"  shouted  back  a  q)rintii|^ 
Russian.  "But  for  such  a  long  line.  It  muit 
be  good." 

Everybody  reads.  The  cabdrlver  has  4 
novel  open  on  the  seat.    Between  fioors,  tb* 


devator  operator  anatchaa  paragrapfaa  from 
a  war  story.  Tb*  coat  eheiAer  at  tha  Kirov 
Ballet  is  reading  Hemingway.  Seemingly 
every  b\isiness  block  has  a  liookstore,  and 
supplementary  open-air  stands  on  the  curbs 
and  comers. 

Drinking  is  Itisty,  drunks  plenttful.  Rus- 
sians quaff  ebampagne  for  breakfast,  vodka 
for  lunch,  and  red  wine  through  the  night, 
the  Oovemoaent  economic  prohibition 
(vodka  is  $4JK)  per  half  liter)  haa  created 
the  "bottle  buddy." 

ICAKK     SHABXS    WTTH     FKNCU. 

He  Is  a  man  with  1  ruble,  and  a  thirst. 
At  the  state  liquor  store  he  waits  for  three 
other  thirsty  men  who  also  have  single 
rubles.  They  go  together  to  buy  a  bottia, 
gage  It  with  pencil  lines,  and  gulp  their 
shares. 

Few  pregnant  women  are  seen.  Maternity 
clothing  Is  expensive.  Mothers-to-be  simply 
stay  home. 

Men  kiss  freely  on  the  mouth,  and  burly 
soldiers  walk  hand  in  hand.  These  are  pure 
expressions  of  brotherhood. 

American  glrlwatchers  are  disappointed  in 
Russia.  Soviet  men  like  them  fat.  And 
Russian  girls  have  hairy  legs. 

Russians  are  constxmtly  eating  on  the 
streets.  The  far-and-away  favorite  Is  ice 
cream.  Batteries  of  coin  machines  dispense 
everything  from  snaclcs  to  kvass.  a  tart  brew 
of  fermented  bread. 

Manners  are  paradozicaL  A  polite  Russian 
will  not  whistle,  will  not  wear  an  overcoat 
Into  a  building,  will  not  put  his  hands  In 
his  trousers  pockets,  will  not  cross  his  legs 
while  seated,  will  not  scatter  Utter. 

But  the  same  Russian  will  elbow  his  way 
through  a  crowd,  spit  in  the  street,  slurp 
his  soup,  and  go  to  the  opera  house  in  his 
shirtsleeves. 

Our  oblique  views  of  the  Russian  people 
finally  became  so  obsessive.  I  said  to  Nina: 

"We  hava  seen  enough  museums.  We 
want  to  see  more  of  Russian  life." 

"Well,  why  dldnt  you  say  so?"  Nina 
rebuked  us.  "Would  you  like  to  go  to  a 
wedding?" 

And  so  we  were  invited  to  the  ceremony 
uniting  Alexandra,  a  salesgirl,  and  Sergei,  a 
factory  worker. 

Until  recently,  they  would  have  beeome 
married  simply  by  registering  at  the  same 
ofllce  where  divorcee  and  deaths  are  recorded. 
In  an  attempt  to  make  marriages  mora  last- 
ing, Khrushchev  decreed  that  every  city 
should  have  a  wedding  palace  to  be  uaad  for 
no  other  ceremonies. 

In  Leningrad,  the  wedding  palace  is  a  re- 
stored luxne  of  a  caarlst  noUenuuB.  across 
the  Neva  from  the  Academy  of  Arts.  As 
we  entered  we  were  dazzled  by  marble  stairs 
and  plaster  statxies. 

There  is  a  long  waiting  list  for  the  wed- 
ding palace.  Officially,  a  oouiAa  must  wait  7 
days  after  registering,  and  with  a  rate  of 
300  weddings  a  week,  the  wedding  palace 
cannot  keep  pace  with  demand.  Alexandra 
and  Sergei  were  delayed  8  weeks,  and  their 
wedding  day  and  hour  was  set  by  tha  atate. 

From  the  groiind  floor,  wliere  wedding 
parties  wait  their  turns,  we  climbed  the  white 
stairs.  The  second  stcry  Is  arranged  for 
efllclency.  First  are  rooms  with  gold  rings 
($23  apiece)  and  smaU  gifts  the  friends  and 
family  may  buy. 

In  the  largest  room  a  wedding  was  in  prog- 
ress. In  another  room,  around  a  table  of 
showcase  setting,  still  another  wedding  party 
was  toasting  with  champagne. 

MARRIAGES    ON    ASSZMBI.T    LUTZS 

We  Joined  Alexandra  and  Sergei  in  an 
anteroom.  In  their  late  teens,  both  were 
short  and  slim,  handsome  and  beautiful, 
nervous  as  wedding  couples  tha  world  over. 
Sergei  wore  a  suit,  and  Alexandra  a  styllati 
ballerina  dress  of  white  crepe,  and  no  hat  or 
veil.  With  an  authorization  from  the  mar- 
riage bureau,  they  had  been  allowed  to  shop 
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at  the  Lenlngnid  Marriage  Store  of  quality 
goods. 

Abruptly,  the  ebampagne  drinkers  put 
down  their  glasses  and  went  down  the  wlilte 
staircase. 

Another  newlywed  couple  emerged  from 
the  wedding  room,  and  headed  for  the  cham- 
pagne table. 

We,  the  wedding  party  of  Alexandra  and 
Sergei,  seated  oiorselves  in  the  wedding  room. 
The  long  rectangle  was  scalloped  in  white 
and  hung  with  gilt.  Deputies,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  were  seated  behind  a  long  table,  be- 
hind which  w&]  a  frowning,  massive  statue 
of  Lenin. 

The  couple  stood  on  a  small  oriental  rug. 
The  woman  spoke  briefly,  asking  if  Alex- 
andra and  Sergitl  appreciated  the  importance 
of  their  act.  to  themselves  and  to  their  state. 
Both  nodded.  The  man  deputy,  bearish  In  a 
boxy  gray  suit,  walked  out  to  stand  before 
the  couple.  He  congratulated  them,  and 
shook  their  har.ds. 

The  ceremony,  wtiich  took  no  more  than  6 
minutes,  was  over.  Along  with  relatives 
and  a  few  friends,  we  crowded  around  the 
newlyweds. 

They  seemed  honwed  that  American  tour- 
ists would  come  to  their  wedding.  I  shook 
Sergei's  hand,  and  before  he  could  kiss  me 
I  blushlngly  bussed  his  iMlde.  Our  guide' 
Nina,  and  my  wife,  Nancy,  sobbed  happily. 

It  was  a  noble  moment,  but  brief.  The 
champagne  was  chilling,  and  out  In  the 
foyer,  another  couple  was  waiting. 

(Frcm  the  Arizona  Republic.  July  18, 19621 

PaoPAOAKDA — EvniTWHxax  Propaganda 

(By  Don  Dedera) 

Kixv.— Americans  with  doubts  about  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  war,  as  wsged  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  invited  to  the  DrushtM 
Theater  on  KreshchaUc  Street,  the  m«tn 
thoroughfare  of  Kiev. 

"Drushba"  means  "friendship."  Current 
at  the  Drushlm  the  day  we  arrived  was  the 
eye-catching  title,  "Behind  the  Ramparto  of 
America."  It  was,  to  us.  a  new  concept  in 
geography. 

What  are  the  Soviet  people  told  about 
America?  Through  what  windows  are  Soviet 
citizens  allowed  to  peek  at  the  coimtry  we 
ourselves  criticize  freely,  but  love  as  the  land 
of  opportunity  and  lll>erty? 

"Behind  the  Ramparts  of  America"  was 
the  most  popular  show  in  town.  Nancy  and 
I  asked  for  Uckets  a  half  day  ahead  of  cur- 
tain time.  Even  so,  we  were  lucky  to  get 
seats.  We  and  200  Ukrainians  filled  the 
modern  Drushba  to  capacity. 

The  lights  faded.  A  color  cartoon  leaped 
to  the  screen.  An  American  woman  tourist, 
aglow  with  makeup,  haughty  In  furs,  strutted 
dovm  a  Soviet  street.  Behind  her  loped  her 
henpecked  husband  In  porkple  and  trench- 
coat,  carrying  a  camera  and  a  baby. 

Light  laughter  rippled  over  the  Drushba 
audience.  We  also  were  amused  but  abashed 
at  the  moral  of  the  caricature.  The  couple 
looked  like  Jiggs  and  Maggie,  and  their  baby 
grew  up  to  l>e  Marilyn  Monroe,  chomping 
gum,  gulping  martinis,  and  dancing  the  twist. 

Oh,  well.  The  next  cartoon  was  more  com- 
plicated. An  American  boss,  a  man  with  a 
gray  complexion  md  a  huge  desk  and  a  lap- 
robe,  sent  one  of  hU  robot  workers  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  obtain  propaganda  material  for 
American  TV. 

But  the  American  lackey  was  foiled  by 
Soviet  splendor.  Every  time  he  saw  what  he 
took  to  be  a  faul:,  he  was  knocked  down  by 
a  busy  Russian  crane,  or  biu-ied  by  Ktiwzak 
gang  plows.  We  thought  the  cartoon  was 
quaintly  nationalistic,  and  uproarious. 

WOTHING    rUNNT    ABOXTT    MOVIK 

But  then  the  main  feative  began,  and 
there  was  nothing  funny  in  it. 

The  movie  was  a  travelog  of  a  troupe  of 
young  Russian  folk  dancers  who  toured  the 
United  States  some  months  ago.     As  they 


had  been  enthuslastlcaUy  disered  and  en- 
tertained by  Americans,  the  Soviet  camera- 
man had  reccnded  every  flaw,  every  injustice, 
every  ugliness  in  sight. 

In  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  Denvw  and  Los  Angeles, 
the  cameraman  photographed: 

Crazy  quilts  at  neon,  swaggering  oops  with 
guns,  decrepit  produce  stands,  slums,  strik- 
ing workers,  every  woman  and  girl  in  capri 
pants  and  sunglasses,  golng-out-of-biuiness 
signs,  pedestrian  accidents,  war  statues. 

Unemployed  languishing  in  filthy  parks. 
War  headlines.  Extreme  TV  commercials. 
Parades  of  soldiers,  parades  of  high  school 
girls,  parades  of  Boy  Scouts,  all  speeded  up 
by  the  camera,  and  marching  to  dubbed-in 
Jazz. 

In  Washington,  Bob  Kennedy  with  his  feet 
on  his  desk.  Philadelphia,  a  crack  in  the 
Liberty  Bell.  Boston,  dilapidated  tenements 
near  the  harbor  of  the  Tea  Party.  Chicago, 
sex  and  crime,  with  scenes  taken  as  fact 
from  "The  Roaring  Twenties."  Los  Angeles, 
choked  freeways.  Denver,  the  rich  people  In 
tuxedos.  In  New  York,  every  Negro  deprived 
of  food  and  labor  and  dignity. 

"Behind  the  Ramparts  of  America"  was  a 
full-blown  masterpiece  of  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda csars.  The  travelog  followed  the 
clean-cut,  wholesome.  Communist  dancers 
through  the  depraved  centers  of  capitalism. 

Everything  bad  about  America  was  mag- 
nified; the  little  good  was  done  in  double 
time,  to  rock  *n'  roll,  to  sarcastic  narration. 
Later  fr<Hn  memory  I  was  able  to  Jot  down 
60  gross  exaggerations,  the  worst  of  which 
was  picturing  a  little  boy,  at  his  soldier 
father's  grave,  as  a  warmonger. 

Our  cars,  finny  and  tinny;  theirs  sturdy 
and  fimctlonal.  Our  roads,  running  with 
blood;  theirs  clear  and  clean.  Our  apart- 
ments, with  rickety  fire  escapes;  theirs,  with 
cheerful  balconies. 

Then,  when  the  last  montage  of  apple- 
checked  Russian  folk  dancers  fiickered  out, 
we  all  stood  up  and  blinked  and  walked  out 
of  the  Driishba. 

NOWHXXE    A    RELAXING    OF   CONTROL 

Some  experts  on  Soviet  psychology  have 
laid  the  popularity  of  such  films  to  rampant 
cvu-ioslty  about  anjrthing,  however  perverted. 
In  America.  They  say  that  Soviet  citizens 
are  smart  enough  to  see  behind  the  distor- 
tions, and  secretly  want  to  be  what  we  are. 

I  wish  these  experts  wotild  have  walked 
with  us  from  the  Drushba  down  a  himdred 
steps  to  the  street.  Two  unmistakable 
Americans  In  the  midst  of  that  chill,  bome- 
bound  theater  crowd  covild  have  used  com- 
pany. 

How  can  such  a  thing  be  dlscoimted?  By 
what  miracle  are  Soviet  citizens  to  obtain 
a  rebuttal? 

Their  radio  is  an  extension  of  the  state. 
All  but  musical  broadcasts  from  the  West  are 
Januned.  Programing  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  dictated  by  Radio  Moscow. 

TV,  too.  Is  a  primary  governmental  tool. 
I  watched  one  drama.  Igor  loved  Yekatarina 
who  loved  Boris  who  loved  Mils  who  loved 
her  Job  in  the  tractor  factory.  The  com- 
mercials (as  often  as  every  15  minutes)  plug 
products  and  services  the  state  wishes  to 
push.  "Drink  fruit  Juices  and  feel  better," 
goes  one,  and  another,  "Next  time  take  the 
taxi,  and  economize  time." 

Books  and  periodicals  are  altogether  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  and  the  leading 
newspapers,  Pravda  and  Issvestia,  make  no 
pretense  to  be  other  than  organs  of  state 
and  party. 

"The  revolution  makes  its  own  mcwtds," 
Lenin  said.  "Tliat  which  is  good  for  com- 
munism is  good;  that  which  Is  bad  for  com- 
munism Is  bad." 

We  looked  hard.  In  our  trip  through  Rus- 
sia, tar  some  relaxation  of  that  maxim. 

At  Kharkov,  for  example,  we  went  to  the 
Oagarln    Planetarium    sincerely    craving    a 


of    sdenoe.    unperfumed    by 


fresh    breath 
poUtics. 

But  along  with  re-creations  of  the  sunrise 
and  consteUations,  we  ware  shown  a  OMvie 
"Vostok  n,"  the  fillet  of  Tltov.  Ha  was 
bom  in  a  log  house,  of  ideal  panenta,  and 
studied  Ikard.  He  can  recite  Pushkin  and 
is  as  handsome  as  Alan  Ladd.  and  his  wife 
is  lovely. 

To  tills  point  Soviet  prc^taganda  went  no 
further  than  the  American  assessment  of 
Col.  John  Glenn,  but  "Vostok  XT'  concluded 
with  an  emotional  political  sales  talk  by 
Tltov  by  quote  and  narration. 

"Why  were  the  launching  and  lAn^tng  of 
Vostok  n  faked  with  models  on  the  film?" 
I  asked  our  planetartiun  giiide. 

"We  offered  to  share  our  space  secrets  with 
you,"  he  said,  "but  you  refused." 

I  said,  "Hundreds  of  newsmen  the  world 
over  were  invited  to  our  astronaut  laimch- 
ings  and  landings." 

MOTHINO     Of     RUSSIA     MONFOUTICSL 

He  turned  away,  and  I  began  to  realize  the 
wisdom  of  an  American  medical  student  I 
had  met  in  Leningrad.    He  had  said: 

"There  U  nothing  nonpolitlcal  here,  and 
anyone  who  believes  he  can  accommodate 
with  a  devoted  Oommtmlst  is  a  fool.  At 
home  I  am  a  lot  less  black-and  wtilte  about 
my  opinions.  Here  I  turn  off  my  brains 
and  argue  as  arbitrarily  as  they  do." 

Next  day,  after  the  Drushba  show,  we  met 
our  new  Intourist  gxiide  for  Kiev.  Nelja  was 
dark,  thlrtylah  and  friendly. 

"And  what  do  you  wish  to  see?" 

"Your  slums."  I  said,  "your  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, your  war  moniiments,  the  broken 
statues  of  Stalin,  your  pedestrian  accidents, 
your  criminals." 

But  Instead  we  went  to  a  cliildren's  camp, 
and  to  some  palatial  metro  stations,  the 
pride  of  Kiev. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  how  an  open 
society  can  compete  in  propaganda  with  a 
closed  one.  And  anyone  who  wonders  what 
the  struggle  is  all  about  Is  invited  to  the 
Friendship  Theater,  admission  50  kopecks. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  JxUy  IB,  1963] 

Soviet  Workmanship  Afpallinolt  Slipshoo 

(By  Don  Dedera) 

Kecv. — During  the  hours  we  spent  at  the 
Moskva  Hotel  in  Kiev,  I  couldn't  stop  think- 
ing about  Fred  Klotz,  of  Phoenix. 

Fred  is  a  master  bricklayer  and  stone- 
mason. He  emigrated  to  tlie  United  States 
from  Germany  when  be  was  18.  He  lias 
worked  hard  all  his  life,  and  now  Fred  and 
his  sainted  wife  have  erected  a  building 
of  four  modest  and  immaculate  apartments 
Just  north  of  the  Phoenix  Cotmtry  Club. 

Once  when  we  were  guests  of  the  Klotaes, 
Fred  came  home  at  noon  from  his  Job  on  a 
big  store  building. 

"Are  you  sick?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  said  Fred.  "They  wanted  me  to  fill 
a  waU  by  throwing  the  bricks  into  it  five  at 
a  time,  and  I  walked  off.  I  need  the  money, 
but  when  I  lay  a  brick,  I  told  them,  by  God 
I  lay  a  brick." 

And  so  as  I  Inspected  our  quarters  In  Kiev, 
I  tried  to  Imagine  the  salty  Germanic  oaths 
that  would  fall  from  Fred  Klotz'  month. 

BRICKWORK  OUTRAGBOTJS 

The  Moskva  has  been  finished  3  months. 
From  a  distance  the  Moskva  Is  of  appealing 
scale  and  design.    Up  close: 

Of  a  battery  of  glass  front  doors,  only  one 
works. 

The  two  8-person-capacity  elevators  are 
loaded  with  as  many  as  14  pasacugeia. 

Woodwork  paint  is  falling  off  in  sheets. 
Wall  paint  rubs  off  on  clothing. 

The  dOOTs  to  our  balcony  were  of  un- 
seasoned soft  wood,  which  had  warped  and 
swollen,  freezing  In  the  Jambs. 

The  clothing  rack  was  coming  apart  at  the 
J<Ant8. 
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Alli^xnabiiigp^y— pw»«ipo»Bd.ia0trhole» 
In  pcrttttosM  mifwitpTiwI 

Wan  swftdMB.  Mt  T  ftfli  talflfr  iB  the  piMter 

WWV  WMtflBK  Oflti. 

Baaeboank  had  apnmir  away  tram  walla. 

Aod  my  UsI  goei  on  with  laaWng  roofi 
and  srimy  windows  and  enxAed  flxtuiaa. 
But  If  anything  would  amd  Rad  Blo«a  to 
■ununlta  of  outraga.  it  would  he  the  fartek- 
work. 

The  hloAv  atagger  from  graaa  to  the  leth 
floor  like  casual  domlnoea.  Ahout  a  quarter 
of  the  Joints  are  unfilled  with  UKvtar,  and 
the  entire  halldtng  la  afdattered  with  mortar 
stalna. 

*V  you  want  to  know  the  age  of  a  Soviet 
buUdlng."  we  ooneluded,  "you're  got  to  ask." 

Nearly  an  Americans  we  talked  to  In  the 
TJ&SJL  were  astonished  and  saddened  by 
the  incredible  shoddlneea  of  construction. 
Miich  of  »iiiin>eaii  Russia  war  pulTcrlaed  by 
the  Kails.  Only  m  sacrlfloe  uf  luxury  and 
soms  nstesslttss  did  the  Soviet  people  find 
the  wherewithal  to  rebuild. 

"But  the  emphasis  Is  on  quantity,  not 
quality,"  an  Amerlran  student  told  -us  in 
Kiev.    **ro  oomplete  Is  the  irtiole  goal." 

Othsra  blamed  women  lah(»ers.  saying  th«t 
hard  aa  they  may  try,  they  cannot  become 
constructtoQ  artisans.  Others  saw  the  etxor 
In  Ifoaooir,  whaie  decisions  and  program- 
ing had  to  Alter  through  a  baflUng  bureauc- 
racy. 

We  talked  to  people  critical  of  materials 
and  flzturea.  They  said  RuBada,  which 
laimched  sputnik,  cant  produce  a  workable 
beer  bottle  opener. 

apaafxicxHT  fooslt  Bun.T 

But  from  all  we  eould  see,  the  Soviets  can 
conceive  and  carry  through  engineering  and 
canstructton  marvela.  After  the  Germans 
left  the  last  thne,  Kiev's  main  street  was  a 
footpath  between  elopes  of  rubUe,  and  now 
It  la  neaily  all  put  back  taller,  if  not  stronger, 
than  before. 

The  metaro  stations  are  models  of  public 
transportatkm.  Lines  are  being  extended 
In  Leningrad  and  E^lev,  and  In  the  famous 
liosoow  network.  Trains  mn  as  frequently 
as  every  200  seotmds.  The  fare  is  5  cents. 
Sovleta  are  told  that  In  10  yeara  there  wUl 
be  no  fare  at  aU. 

Atop  the  hydroelectric  dam  on  the  Volga 
near  Volgagrad,  a  proud  guide  will  boast 
that  the  21  goneratois  outproduce  our  Hoo- 
ver Dam  and  Grand  Coulee,  and  tbat  In  Si- 
beria a  dam  la  being  built  with  an  electric 
output  capacity  of  10  million  kilowatts.  So- 
viets brag  of  the  Volga-Don  Canal  that  links 
1,000  miles  of  Inland  waterways,  of  the 
atomle  icebreaker  Lenin  that  has  run  2  years 
without  refueling,  of  the  development  at  an 
industrial  complex  from  a  xuttlon  that  could 
produce  only  10  trucks  in  1934. 

They  further  are  ecstatic  about  their  open- 
ing of  vast  virgin  lands,  of  the  buadlng  of 
four  atomle  power  stations,  of  what  they 
claim  Is  the  largest  oil  reserve  in  the  world 
imder  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  their  pioneering 
In  passenger  Jets. 

In  the  last  6  years,  goes  the  official  an- 
nouncement. 60  million  Soviet  citioens  have 
been  given  new  i^Murtments.  By  1970,  "the 
housing  problem  will  be  solved." 

We  visited  one  of  these  new  apartments  in 
Kiev. 

This  was  not  a  dUUvted  example  choeen 
by  us,  but  the  biggest,  best  equipped  model 
apartment  on  display  at  the  Exhibition  of 
Advanced  Sxperlence  In  Agriculture  aind  In- 
dustry of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  near  SUev. 

The  apartment,  which  aU  Soviet  families 
are  assxired  of  having  by  1070,  consists  of  a 
living  room  9  by  13  feet,  a  three-quarter  bath 
with  no  tile  or  cabinets,  one  tiny  bedroom, 
a  hall,  and  a  kitchen  with  a  two-burner 
stove,  aa  18-lnch  square  sink  and  5-cublc- 
foot  refrigerator  (one  Ice  cube  tray) . 


The  place  was  decorated  in  good  taste,  and 
the  fmnltnre  was  solid  and  oomf ortaUe.     .  [ 

But  here  again  we  were  shocked  at  tll^ 
poor  construction,  the  distance  between 
poster  dream  and  finished  product.  If  any^ 
where,  we  expected  good  buildings  at  the  E<f 
hlbition  of  Advanced  Experience,  etc.  74c 
floors  were  warping,  walls  sagging,  painf 
peeling,  steps  tilting. 

Anyone  who  has  had  his  hands  in  morta^ 
must,  finally,  look  for  a  deeper  slgnlflcanot 
In  the  careless  workmanship. 

saooDiMXss  roBK  or  pbotkst? 

All  of  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  burea\|t 
cratlc  befuddlement.  and  all  of  it  cannoi 
be  Uie  dabblings  of  dilatory  womenfolk.  It 
Is  true  that  western  Russia  was  scorched 
by  war,  but  It  also  is  true  that  it  takes  UttM 
more  time  to  build  right  than  to  buikl 
wrong.  To  me.  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
materials,  either. 

I  looked  around  our  room  in  the  Hotel 
Moskva  cmce  more: 

The  sponge  rubber  lining  falling  out  of 
the  window  frames. 

The  splatters  ci  paint  on  every  bathrooai 
fixture. 

The  chattoring  plumbing  running  red 
with  rust. 

The  matrix  missing  from  the  bathroom 
tiles. 

The  painted-over  light  switches. 

The  door  cut  on  a  bias. 

And  I  went  outside  and  looked  at  tlM 
brickwork  again.  It  is  an  expression  of  peo^- 
pie  who  dont  know  how,  or  dant  care,  ot* 
have  no  pride  or  hope.  It  Is  almost  .  .  .  in*- 
tentional.  Could  it  be  a  form  of  q\ilet 
resistance? 

Whatever  the  caxue,  the  Moskva  Hotel  U^ 
Kiev  Is  a  doubtful  monument  to  the  reginM 
that  has  no  patience  with  the  Fred  Klotze* 
of  the  world. 

Fred  would  have  come  home  swearing,  the 
first  day,  before  noon. 

"When  I  lay  a  brick,  by  God,  Ilay  a  brick^^' 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  July  20.  1962 

CHITBCH,       CHTTBCHOOZB       FABS       BT7T      POORX.T 

Under  "RsuoiOTra  FSexdoic"  or  Sovnr 
(By  Don  Dedera) 

Kizv. — "Tee,  there  is  religious  freedom  be* 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain,"  a  father  whispered 
to  me  in  extraordinary  confidence. 

"We  go  to  church.  My  daxighter  goes  to) 
chvirch.  She  also  has  a  great  talent  wlUl 
tbe  piano,  and  she  wants  to  go  to  musto 
school,  but  those  who  approve  the  admls^ 
sions  to  the  music  school  have  told  her  sM 
cannot  go  to  music  school  If  she  goes  to) 
church. 

"So  she  has  the  freedom  of  choice. 

"School  or  church." 

Furtively  as  was  the  information  glve% 
It  Is  hardly  different  from  the  public  ConSf 
munlst  attitude  toward  religion.  I  coukl 
rely  on  our  bright-eyed  Kiev  guide,  Nelja,  tO 
state  the  party  line  in  simple  terms: 

"Religion  is  disappearing  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"Before  the  revolution  the  Orthodat 
Church  was  all-powerful,  and  In  league  with 
the  czars.  Religion  was  taught  in  ttie 
schools.  The  church  never  experienced  a 
reformation. 

"After  the  revolution  it  was  necessary  to) 
act  against  the  church  and  to  discourage 
churchgoing.  But  now  the  people  uti 
realizing  there  is  no  God.  Now  we  can  say, 
let  all  who  desire  to  go  to  church,  go.  But 
you  see,  there  are  very  few.  They  are  oldl. 
They  were  bom  before  the  revolution." 

CmSE   PARHOTS    PROPAGANDA    LINE 

"I  do  not  believe  In  God.  Do  you  believf 
there  is  an  old  man  who  sits  up  In  the  sky?"' 

"Uh,  well."  I  mumbled. 

"Excuse  me,"  she  smiled  tolerantly,  "t 
think  it  la  an  old  superstition.  Couh^ 
there  be  a  heaven,  for  everybody,  for  everyt 


a  God. 


body  who  ever  lived?    If  there 
would  he  allow  suffering  on  earth? 

"We  have  sent  our  cosmonauts  to  heaven, 
and  they  have  seen  no  God." 

Almost  word  tot  word.  Communists 
repeated  the  explanation  to  us,  in  Leningrad, 
in  Moscow,  in  Volgograd,  in  Kharkov.  In 
Leningrad  there  are  today  18  Orthodox 
churches,  1  mosque,  1  Catholic  church,  1 
synagogue,  1  Baptist  church.  In  Khaito>v. 
second  city  of  the  Ukraine,  are  five  Orthodox 
churches.  In  the  new  city  of  Volzhsky,  no 
church  for  76,000. 

Volgograd,  a  city  of  more  than  half  a 
million,  has  one  church.  Our  guide,  Edward 
said: 

"Some  day  there  will  be  no  church  here. 
There  wlU  be  no  churches  anywhere.  Man 
is  the  dominant  being.  Look  at  his  accom- 
plishments. He  is  extending  Ufe.  He  is 
exploring  space.  He  is  creating  a  dog  with 
two  heads.  Tes,  someday  be  will  make  a 
tree." 

They  contrive  no  secret  of  It.  indeed, 
today  the  Soviet  Oovemment  Is  reetorlng 
soDM  churches  and  preserving  others  as 
museums.  Apparently  the  Communists 
believe  their  work  Is  so  effective  the  people 
can  resist  expoattre  to  confiscated  houses  of 
worship. 

Barney  Choeeed,  cultural  exchange  stu- 
dent at  Ukrainian  State  University,  himself 
an  American  of  Jewish  parentage,  toM  us  of 
the  methods  of  promoting  atheism: 

FKNTXCOSTAL     CHURCH     CLOSED 

"The  young  are  under  terrific  social  pres- 
sure not  to  go  to  ch\u-ch.  Letters  appear 
In  the  newspapers  chiding  churchgoers  and 
vilifying  the  church.  Komsomol  (Toung 
Communist  Bodety)  members  lecture  young 
people  seen  attending  services,  and  the  Kom- 
somols excessively  boast  of  their  own  godleas- 
neaa.  A  yo\uig  churchgoer  has  little  chance 
for  school  and  career. 

"But  I  am  convinced,  after  6  months  here, 
that  no  person  today  In  the  Soviet  Union  is 
deprived  the  right  to  worship,  if  he  is  willing 
to  make  all  the  sacrifices  socially  and 
economically." 

Antlreliglon  propaganda  does  continue.  In 
Moscow  an  entire  museum  is  devoted  to  the 
alleged  crimes  and  depravities  of  the  clergy 
before  1917.  A  Pentecoastal  church  In  the 
Urals  was  closed,  said  Radio  Moscow,  for  hav- 
ing "a  character  hostile  to  humanity."  The 
congregation  was  denigrated  for  drinking 
wine  from  a  single  vessel,  an  act  "dangerous 
to  health."  (Every  Moscow  hotel  lobby  has 
a  carafe  of  water,  which  atheists  and  be- 
lievers alike  drink  from  a  common  glass.) 

Khrushchev,  at  the  Communist  Party's 
22d  Congress,  called  for  an  unrelenting  strug- 
gle against  religion.  The  party  especially 
called  for  stronger  propaganda  against  the 
Baptists,  and  keen  surveillance  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventtsts,  considered  outright 
enemies  of  the  state. 

In  Riga.  Latvia,  according  to  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance,  a  600-member  congregation 
was  evicted  to  make  room  for  a  television 
station  that  would  use  the  steeple  as  a  broad- 
casting tower. 

A  Government  newspaper  statee: 

"Islam  exists  as  a  vestige  of  the  past,  the 
remnant  of  an  exploiting  society,  and  this 
vestige  does  great  harm  to  the  Soviet  people." 

The  magazine,  The  Militant  Atheist,  de- 
nounces Judaism  for  exploiting  classes  and 
promoting  Zionism,  which  Is  in  allegiance 
with  American  imperialism. 

And  so  it  goes. 

In  Kiev,  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  one  Sat- 
urday night  I  had  a  few  hours.  I  had  heard 
that  this  once  great  center  of  Judaism,  and 
present  home  of  thousands  of  Jews,  had  but 
one  synagogue. 

"Synagogue,"  I  told  the  taxi  driver. 

"Synagogue?"  He  craned  his  neck  over 
the  seat. 

"Do  you  not  know  where  is  the  synagogue?" 
I  askrd  in  my  schoolboy  Russian. 
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•Tfo,"  said  the  driver.    "But  I  wfll  learn." 

After  getting  general  bearings,  we  plum- 
meted down  the  Dnieper  cliffs  to  the  old 
slum  town  by  the  river.  Four  times  the 
driver  stopped  to  ask  questions.  Two  citi- 
zens could  not.  or  would  not,  give  help.  At 
length  we  arrived  at  the  old  temple,  faded 
blue  and  white,  on  a  shaded  side  street.  A 
fence  gate  was  njar.  and  I  entered  a  bare 
courtyard  where  nix  ancients  sat  on  a  bench. 

"I  speak  EngllHh  and  a  little  Russian."  I 
said.  "I  am  an  American,  and  I  want  to  see 
your  synagogue." 

The  old  men  sliook  their  heads  and  spoke 
swiftly  and  together  in  a  tongue  strange  to 
me.  I  thought  I  was  vuiwanted,  and  I  turned 
to  go. 

stwagocttk  shows  deteat  signs 

One  of  the  me  a  took  my  arm  and  patted 
my  head.  Walt,  he  gesttired.  He  fetched  a 
black  skullcap  frc>m  the  synagogue,  and  now 
that  I  was  properly  attired,  he  iirged  me  in- 
side and  grandly  offered  a  seat  at  the  rear. 

Thirty-nine  men  were  In  the  synagogxie.  at 
this,  the  evening  meeting.  A  rabbi  spoke 
with  great  animation,  and  the  men.  some 
seated  on  benches  and  some  on  chairs,  re- 
sponded with  nods  and  soft  words.  Not  one 
of  the  men,  I  guessed,  was  younger  than  60. 

Of  course.  I  couldn't  understand  a  word. 
But  the  need  of  the  synagogue  was  obvious. 
The  fiu-niture  w:as  in  bad  repair,  windows 
out.  the  fixtures  In  disrepair. 

After  a  decent  Interval.  I  went  away  from 
there,  back  to  my  room  where  I  had  a  copy 
of  U.S.S11.  magulne,  distributed  in  the 
United  States. 

"According  to  Soviet  law."  I  read,  and  re- 
read, "religion  Is  ii  private  affair.  We  there- 
fore collect  no  stittlstlcs  on  the  subject  nor 
can  we  make  any  inferences  except  for  this 
one,  obvious  to  anyone  who  viaits  a  church, 
synagogue,  or  mosque,  it  is  mostly  the  elderly 
people  who  attend  places  of  worship." 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  July  22,  1962] 

Mou>iNa    or    ToT-No    Mnras    East;     Sovxkt 

Lkadbis  Start  Karlt 

(By  Don  Dedera) 

Kharkov. — "We  thank  our  nation  for  our 
happy  chUdhood,"  was  the  direct  translation 
of  a  red  sign  ovnr  an  outdoor  stage  of  a 
kindergarten  near  the  industrial  center  of 
Kharkov. 

It  waa  the  most  dlsttirblng  sight  of  our 
Soviet  trip. 

A  few  years  ago  the  same  sign  read: 

"We  thank  Stalin  for  our  happy  child- 
hood." 

Next  year  there  may  be  another  name  for 
the  sign. 

But  without  question,  the  sign  will  be 
changed,  and  the  moppets  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  live  on  In  gratitude  toward  wtiat- 
ever  symbol  Is  representing  the  Communist 
Party. 

As  parents  of  a  6-year-old  girl  we  were 
beginning  to  mifa  greaUy.  we  were  de- 
lighted when  our  Intotirlst  guide  suggested 
that  we  visit  the  kindergarten. 

This  was.  then,  a  trip  selected  for  us 
by  persons  devoted  to  c<nnmunism.  We  did 
not  show  up  unexpectedly.  Everything  was 
revealed  quite  fre»!ly. 

The  kindergarten,  for  children  of  the 
workers  of  the  Kluu-kov  tractor  plant,  was 
opened  under  a  program  adopted  by  the 
ministry  of  education.  The  director  Is  an 
altogether  pleasant  grandmother  named 
Fera  Moyceybia. 

Because  of  near-total  employment  of  men. 
and  85  percent  employment  of  women  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  she  explained,  the  state  must 
assume  a  great  responsibility  In  caring  for 
the  yoiuig. 

"We  begin  educating  our  children  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  learn,"  said  Fera. 

The  300  children  of  the  kindergarten  are 
boarded  during  the  week,  and  some  go  home 
for  Sundays. 
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"Our  program  gives  proper  rest  and  reersa- 
tlon."  Fera  continued.  "In  winter  the  chil- 
dren sleep  In  good  protection,  and  they  exer- 
cise in  ultraviolet  light." 

PAaZNTa    PAT    WHAT   TBZT    CAW 

"Our  children  are  from  3  to  7  in  age.  A 
typical  schedule  for  an  older  child  would  be: 
up  at  7,  gymnastics  until  8.  then  breakfast, 
then  a  lesson  in  music  or  some  other  art,  fol- 
lowed by  a  walk  in  the  outdoors,  and  then  re- 
turn for  dinner. 

"A  bath,  and  then  sleep  for  2  houra.  Up  at 
3:16  for  tea.  some  amusing  play  such  as  dolls 
or  theater.  Seven  o'clock  Bupi>er,  and  to  bed 
by  8. 

"Parents  pay  as  they  can.  Some  children 
are  boarded  free. 

"Now  the  children  have  prepared  a  show 
for  you." 

We  were  seated  around  a  sandy  rectangle 
with  a  stage  and  piano  at  one  end.  On  the 
stage  was  a  large  portrait  of  Lenin,  and 
words  of  Lenin  and  of  Lenln'a  wife.  The 
"happy  childhood"  sign  was  In  letters  10 
inches  high. 

The  children  marched  to  their  chairs, 
single  file,  by  squads.  Most  were  blonds,  and 
we  saw  our  own  child  in  the  soft  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes  and  pudgy  legs. 

A  girl  of  7  rose  and  strode  to  the  center  of 
the  stage.    In  a  carrying  voice,  she  recited: 

"Once  I  became  lost  in  the  forest,  and  I 
became  cold,  and  the  darkness  fell,  and  I  was 
afraid  that  I  would  die.  but  Comrade  Lenin 
found  me  and  made  me  warm  and  showed 
me  the  way  to  safety." 

The  girl  snuo-tly  faced  right  and  marched 
to  her  seat. 

On  signals  from  the  half-doeen  woman  at- 
tendants, the  children  danced,  sang  atxmt 
the  forest  birds,  and  recited  poems  about 
the  Joy  of  school,  which  would  begin  for 
many  of  them  in  September. 

Then  with  gusto  they  sang  with  the  piano: 

"On  the  stage  Is  a  portrait. 
It  is  of  Comrade  Lenin. 
He  is  known  to  everybody. 
He  is  smiling  especially  at  me." 

The  demonstration  of  total  indoctrination 
went  that  way  to  the  end — a  dance,  a  song, 
a  story  about  Lenin. 

Once,  the  children  held  a  tag  dance,  and 
they  tagged  us.  We  went  out  into  the  sand 
with  them,  and  polkacd. 

We  tagged  others,  who  tagged  still  more, 
until  the  whole  kindergarten  and  two  tower- 
ing American  grownups  were  jiunplng  in  the 
sunny  sand,  under  the  baleful  eye  of  the 
god  who  was  the  cause  of  all  Joy. 

The  last  Lenin  poem  was  inUmed,  and  on 
command  the  children  stood  and  formed  In 
ranks.  Tliey  filed  by  me,  and  impulsively  I 
reached  out  and  touched  the  first  child's 
hand. 

Thereafter,  every  chUd  paused  to  shake  or 
stroke  my  hand,  and  doggone  it.  a  bit  of  sand 
must  have  gotten  into  my  eye. 

FaooaxssxoN   ooss   smootrlt 

Afterward  we  were  shown  the  dormitories 
and  dining  rooms,  also  guarded  by  pictures 
of  Comrade  Lenin,  and  draped  in  the  flags 
and  hung  in  the  slogans  of  conununlsm. 
Fera  had  us  sit  down  and  eat  a  lunch  of 
magnificent  fish  soup,  kvass,  dark  bread  and 
corn  cake  with  sour  cream. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "nothing  is  too  good 
for  our  children." 

This  was  the  reason  we  had  seen  so  few 
children  on  o\u  Soviet  trip.  In  kindergarten 
and  camps,  at  Leningrad  and  at  Moscow  and 
at  Kiev,  at  every  iirbanlzed  area  and  even  on 
the  collectivized  farms,  the  children  are  In 
state  institutions. 

The  progression  to  maturity  is  smooth: 
After  kindergarten,  school  with  emphasis  on 
technology  and  neglect  of  hxmianlties  (the 
state  decides  the  morals) . 

After  school.  Pioneer  Camps  to  age  12,  and 
then  to  the  Komsomol  (Young  Communists 


Society)  which  now  dalms  a 
20  million. 

To  those  who  leam  their  political 

weU,  and  to  the  gifted.  st^Mods  for  higher 
edocaUon.  To  those  who  rebel,  or  an  dull. 
the  factory  and  the  farm. 

At  Kharkov,  I  accompanied  my  guide  to  a 
camp  of  Ploneen  of  the  metro  wwims.  The 
camp  woiUd  have  cost  600X100  nd>les,  but  the 
metro  workers  pltchsd  In  and  radoced  the 
cost  to  300.000  rubles. 

Here  200  children,  ranging  from  8  to  12, 
are  boarded  under  the  pines  In  snbstantlal 
dormitories. 

The  director,  a  retired  Red  army  ooloswl 
stiu  most  mlUtary  In  a  tailored  suit  and  crisp 
mustache,  explained  the  schedule  for  the 
summer  months:  9-10,  labor  education,  or  in 
other  words,  mopping  the  floors  and  watering 
flowers.  10-11,  hobbies.  11  to  noon,  arte. 
Dinner.  Afternoons,  walks  In  the  forest, 
songs,  gymnastics. 

"A  typical  group  Is  waiting  for  you."  he 
said. 

The  children  performed  in  a  woodland 
glade.  The  leader  was  an  unpretty  but  ex- 
uberant woman  who  had  a  magic  way  with 
the  children.     Clearly,  they  adored  her. 

"Do  the  Russian  people  stand  for  war?" 
they  sang  to  her  direction,  and  the  response 
was  an  echoing,  "No." 

EVEN  ncAcnrATioar  sb>  lxxxs 

And  here,  too,  the  agenda  was  dancing, 
poem  of  Communist  praise,  chicken  «ig>»«J*»fl 
between  two  boys,  song  about  Lsnln.  rlng- 
around-the-rosy,  lecture  on  the  happinsss  of 
the  people's  democracies. 

NeIJa,  my  guide,  stood  by  ma  m  the  pines 
and  ferns,  and  translated  every  word.  Again 
there  was  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  merci- 
lees  molding  of  virgin  wiinds. 

A  girl  of  about  10  went  to  the  higher  aide 
of  the  circle,  and  with  passion  she  told  a 
story  from  her  own  imagination. 

"I  dreamed  that  I  boarded  a  great  Soviet 
Jet  airplane,"  ahe  said. 

"And  I  went  to  Africa,  and  walked  into  the 
Jungle.  There  I  found  a  poor,  old  Negro 
wconan.  She  was  living  in  a  very  bad  house. 
She  was  hungry  and  cold,  and  afraid  ahe 
would  die. 

"I  asked  her  why  ahe  was  so  poor,  and  she 
said  she  was  oppressed  by  her  <v>i/^niiu  mas- 
ters, who  were  taking  the  fTulta  of  her  Tatwrr 
for  the  bosses  of  the  capitalist  nations. 

"And  so  I  showed  her  a  photogn^  of 
Conuttde  Lenin,  and  this  made  her  very 
happy." 

[FrtMn  the  Arlnma  Republic,  Jttly  28,  1963] 

An  American  nc  Soviet  Heartland  Inspisxs 

Btarhvo,  PioiNu  CuamaiTT 

(By  Don  Dedera) 

Poltava. — The  Soviet  Union  U  no  place  for 
a  shy  American  tourist. 

And  what  a  paradise  for  extroverts. 

Soviet  citizens  are  Insatiably  curious  about 
everything  that  Is  American.  Tb  draw  an 
audience,  all  an  American  has  to  do  la— be 
Sit.  staiul.  Walk.  Eat.  In  one  restaurant 
Nancy  nagged  me  Into  a  before-dinner  dance. 
Instantly,  every  window  in  the  room  was 
filled  with  faces  of  Soviet  citlaens  In  the 
streets. 

It  became  a  game  with  us.  to  sit  In  a  park 
of  culttire  and  rest,  and  glance  up  suddenly 

at  the  people  around  us.    Never — not  once 

did  we  find  ourselves  Ignored. 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  I've  got  two 
heads,"  said  Nancy.  But  she  enjoyed  the  at- 
tention. "I  dont  know  how  I  can  go  back 
home  where  the  men  dont  look  at  me  any- 
more." 

You  may  read  In  the  faces  anything  you 
imagine.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  detected  a 
face  of  hatred,  although  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment bombards  its  people  dally  with  anti- 
American  ptppaganda.  But  the  dlatrUM  is 
directed  tomrd  the  American  Government 
and  groups.    The  strongest  negative  feeling 
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I  •noountored  In  S.veekB  was  of  pity,  that 
Amarlcana  bad  not  seen  the  light  of  com- 
mtmlan. 

In  Poltava,  a  fanning  center  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thooHUMl  In  the  heart  of  the  Ukraine, 
only  18  American  tourists  had  preceded  iia 
In  1902. 

"I  could  sell  tickets  to  these  people  to  let 
them  watch  me  tie  my  shoelaces,"  said  I  to 
my  bride.  The  deeper  we  penetrated  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  more  ragged  the  people 
were  dressed,  and  we  also  dressed  more  and 
more  casually.  If  we  bad  gone  on  to  Si- 
beria, I  suppose,  the  people  would  be  In  G- 
strlngs  when  we  arrived  In  ova  swlmsults. 

TOXTBUVO  TAIfKKES  XlTCKKASIirO 

Xlsewhere,  however,  American  tourists  are 
common  as  sparrows.  They  flock  to  the 
larger  of  the  38  cities  open  to  tourists. 

This  year  a  10-percent  Increase  U  expected 
In  touring  over  last  year,  when  13,0OO  Ameri- 
cans visited  the  Soviet  Union.  (Included  In 
this  figure  Is  a  shipload  of  people  who  merely 
touched  at  Leningrad,  and  also  Americans  In 
Russia  for  business  reasons.) 

Against  the  constant  ciirloalty,  there  Is 
only  one  defense:  stare  back. 

Dinner  In  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  as  much 
a  Visual,  as  a  tasteful,  experience.  Tourists 
unweaned  from  tender  steaks  and  ley  cock- 
tails gripe  about  Soviet  restaurants.  But  we 
thought  the  chow  was  fine. 

"Borscht.  Black  teead.  Butter.  Beer. 
Goulash,"  was  the  first  meal  I  ordered  In 
Russia.  In  the  Russian  langtiage. 

"I  am  so  proud  of  you,"  said  my  lady, 
when  the  feast  arrived. 

"Let  me  know  how  you  like  the  meal  3 
weeks  from  now,"  I  had  to  say.  "I  have  Just 
used  my  entire  mealtime  vocabulary." 

Helpfully,  most  menus  are  printed  In  four 
languages.  (Last  year,  when  the  Soviet 
Unlcm  and  Red  China  were  undivided,  the 
meniis  also  were  In  Chinese.  Now  there  Is 
no  Chinese  on  the  menus;  In  fact,  no  tourists 
from  China.)  We  were  able  to  enjoy  the 
fabled  Soviet  delicacies,  caviar,  shashllk, 
soodak  fish,  Kiev  cutlets,  fried  sturgeon,  and 
rofut  duck. 

More  Interesting  were  the  people  we  had 
for  dinner.  The  custom  la  to  be  aeated  any- 
where, regardless  of  others  at  the  tables.  In 
Moscow  we  had  wiener  schnitzel  with  an 
Uzbek  engineer,  and  In  Leningrad  breakfast 
cheese  with  an  Bast  German  businessman, 
and  In  Kiev  Jellied  sardines  with  a  XTkralnlan 
lawyer  and  his  actress  wife. 

The  linens  are  gray,  the  service  slow,  the 
dishes  excessive,  the  bread  by  the  loaf,  the 
salads  meager,  the  champagne,  $3  a  liter. 
Loee  a  little;  win  a  lltUe. 

AnojNBa:  oowvkbtiblx  bombxb 

We  traveled  on  four  kinds  of  airplanes,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  ploneoing  Jet,  the  TU- 
104.  A  convertible  Ixnnber,  the  TU-104 
Is  sparsely  appointed,  but  its  performance  is 
outstanding.  Contrary  to  Soviet  boasts,  the 
two-engine  propeller  IIj-14i,  something  like 
our  DC-3.  Is  still  a  mainstay  of  Aeroflot,  the 
state  airline. 

In  order  to  go  from  Kharkov  to  Volgograd, 
we  had  to  fly  a  turboprop  AN-10  to  Moscow, 
stay  a  night,  and  take  an  lL-14  to  Volgo- 
grad. There  was  no  direct  flight  between 
these  two  major  cities,  and  the  airstrip  at 
Volgograd,  with  a  tal^^r  population  than 
Phoenix.  Is  unpaved. 

Trains  vary  from  luxurious  to  undescrlb- 
able.  Women  and  men,  without  so  much  as 
an  Introduction,  are  bunked  together  In 
compartments.  One  night  we  were  put  in 
with  two  snoring  Russians,  whcon  we  could 
have  Ignored  If  they  weren't  passed  out  from 
beer.  The  nook  reeked  like  a  fraternity 
house  the  df^  after  final  exams. 

"Not  OM,  blister,"  mama  rebelled.  So  we 
sat  up  the  night  In  the  aisle. 

Hotels  are  also  •  *  •  variable.  In  Lenin- 
grad w«  had  four  rooms  of  Victorian  ele- 
gance.    Including    crystal    chandelier    and 


gilded  piano.  But  we  didn't  have,  by  Welt- 
em  standards,  a  clean  room  in  all  our  travtQs. 
The  hotel  In  E3iarkov  was  like  a  camp  inja 
swamp.  More  than  new  hostelrles,  mote 
than  faster  service,  my  woman  announcea. 
the  Soviet  Union  needs  an  old-fashionOd 
housecleaning,  especially  in  the  little  girlls' 
rooms. 

Lord  knows,  at  their  prices,  the  Sovltt^s 
could  afford  scouring  powder.  Deluxe  tout- 
ing costs  $35  per  day  for  one  person.  $50  f<>r 
a  couple.  This  is  for  room,  3 -hour  dally 
guide  service  with  interpreter,  and  a  book  ^f 
meal  tickets  which  can  also  be  used  for  smell  1 
gifts  and  potables. 

Intourlsts,  in  Moscow,  can  be  as  arbltraty 
as  a  branch  of  the  Soviet  foreign  office,  whlQh 
it  is. 

Encouraged  by  Soviet  brochures,  in  Feb- 
ruary we  applied  to  rent  a  car  at  Kiev.  I^e 
wanted  to  drive  to  Kbarkov.  and  If  possitde, 
to  the  Black  Sea  resorts.  Two  days  before  We 
left  the  United  States,  we  were  Informed  tffce 
car  trip  would  not  be  allowed. 

"So  many  French  tourists,  there'are  no  csj-s 
left,"  was  the  explanation  given  us  In  Rusalja. 

WHERE    AHK   THE    MOTOKISTS? 

A  Frenchman  similarly  disappointed,  told 
us:  "The  excuse  Intourlst  gave  me  was,  thtfe 
are  too  many  Americans  this  year  rentbiig 
cars." 

For  the  hell  of  It.  I  went  to  a  roadside 
resting  camp  on  the  highway  near  Kharki^v. 
The  camp  was  nearly  empty;  only  a  flQw 
Soviet  cars.  The  manager  said  he  had  Opt 
put  up  a  single  American  motorist  this 
year. 

Another  aspect  of  Soviet  tourism  troubled 
me  deeply.  I'm  a  guy  who  wants  to  w^it 
his  turn.  But  guides  automatically  escflrt 
American  tourists  to  the  head  of  every  line, 
at  airports,  at  the  ballet,  at  museums.  "Ypu 
are  oiu-  dear  guest,"  purrs  the  Communist 
guide. 

Soviet  propaganda  accuses  Americans  of 
pushiness,  and  the  Intourlst  guides  seem  tn 
be  Instructed  to  prove  It.  I  noticed  on  laad- 
Ing  at  airports,  before  the  guides  appeared, 
Soviet  citizens  tried  to  get  off  the  airplane 
all  at  once,  Americans  be  trampled. 

But  the  dominant  attitude  of  individual 
Soviets  to  us  was  curiosity,  and  frequently, 
affection. 

An  American  flag  was  a  surprise  on  oiur 
table  at  Volgograd,  and  the  waitresses  gte- 
gled  In  a  group  when  we  waved  our  than|u- 
The  babooshkas  who  guard  the  hotel  hallwiay 
key  depositories  are  tubs  of  kindness.  I 
fought  four  of  them  who  Insisted  on  carrylhg 
down  my  luggage  at  Kiev,  and  I  lost  the  fight. 
At  every  departure,  a  swarm  of  Jabbering  Old 
grandmothers  searched  our  room,  and  they 
usually  found  something  we  would  have  Itft 
behind. 

At  Poltava,  for  the  only  two  Americans  in 
town,  a  66-year-old  porter  arose  at  4  a.m.  in 
order  to  carry  our  suitcase  down  on  flight  to 
the  cab. 

Most  Soviets  will  accept  capitalistic  tips, 
but  this  man  put  his  hand  on  his  heart  slid 
prono\mced  grandly  In  English,  "You  are 
welcomed." 

To  Americans,  Rtissla  turns  a  curious  face 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  sometls^es 
the  face  is  old,  with  a  tear  In  Its  eye.  tr^m. 
some  unfathomable  source. 


(From  the  Arizona  Republic,  July  24,  191)2] 

SovnT    State    Farm    Okay    for    Cows,    ^t 

U.S.  Cowboys  Wottld  Be  Unhappy 

(By  Don  Dedera) 

Kharkov. — Cows  would  be  contented  |on 
Lydla  Alexandra  Yazeba's  ranch,  but  I  don't 
believe  cowboys  would. 

Her  ranch  is  7,700  hectares  of  dry  f$t-m 
about  15  miles  out  of  Kharkov. 

More  accurately,  the  outfit  is  a  state  farm 
for  agricultural  experiments,  and  Lydla  is  1  he 
chief  technician.     She  Is  in  her  50's,  univer- 


sity educated,  stocky  of  stature,  and  peacock 
proud  of  the  farm. 

She  made  us  sit  down  and  listen,  and  If  it 
weren't  for  her  yellow  bandana  and  suit  coat 
over  a  Ukrainian  dress,  she  could  be  mis- 
taken for  a  Kansas  farm  wife  putting  on  airs. 
An3rway.  almost. 

"There  are  mainly  two  kinds  of  farms  In 
the  Soviet  Union,"  she  began.  "The  state 
farm  and  the  collective  farm.  After  the 
revolution  it  was  difficult  to  nationalize  the 
land.  It  was  decided  to  collectivize  the  land, 
under  management  elected  by  the  peasants, 
until  the  superiority  of  the  state  farm  sys- 
tem could  be  demonstrated. 

"This  is  a  state  farm,  of  our  agricultural 
institute.  Primarily  we  are  experimenting  in 
beef  growing.  But  we  have  other  work: 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  and  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry.  Our  farm  carries  out  artificial 
insemination  for  the  entire  Kharkov  region. 

"Here  we  have  2,850  head  of  horn  cattle, 
1,137  cows,  7,500  swine,  350  sows,  5,600  sheep. 
10,000  laying  hens,  2,500  rabbits,  500  bee 
hives,  and  200  horses." 

DISMAL    rACTORT    TOlHt 

Lydla  noticed  that  I  was  smiling  as  I 
jotted  down  the  statistics. 

"I  cannot  be  positive  of  the  number  of 
rabbits,"  she  said.  "Russian  rabbits  are  like 
American  rabbits." 

Every  year  the  farm  ships  400  good  bulls 
to  improve  Ukrainian  herds.  Other  meat 
animals,  fattened  on  com  and  sugarbeets, 
are  supplied  to  state  stores. 

On  a  collective  farm,  the  peasants  have  a 
direct  interest  In  the  production  of  the  farm. 
It  is  the  closest  Industry  to  capitalism  re- 
maining in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  well  as 
sharing  in  the  total  harvest,  collective  work- 
ers have  their  own  small  plots  where  they 
may  raise  crops  and  animals  for  direct  sale 
In  the  cities. 

It  is  an  embarrassment,  Lydla  admitted. 
The  workers  of  the  collective  farms  right  now 
are  dilly-dallying  on  the  collective  areas,  and 
tilling  mightily  on  their  little  plots. 

"On  this  state  farm,"  said  Lydla.  "our 
workers  are  paid  in  money,  Just  like  factory 
workers.  They  work  7  hours  a  day,  a  half 
day  on  Saturday.  The  average  wage  is  70  to 
90  rubles  (about  $85)  per  month.  Tractor 
drivers  may  make  120  rubles.  The  lowest 
paid  plantgrower  makes  40  rubles.  Have 
you  been  to  a  factory?" 

Earlier  in  the  day  we  had  gone  to  a  fur 
factory,  where  the  average  worker  makes  90 
rubles.  It  was  so  dismal.  I  was  surprised 
that  the  Intourlst  guides  had  chosen  It  for  a 
tour.  As  it  turned  out,  the  plant  manager 
refused  to  show  us  the  first  two  fioors,  be- 
cause, he  said,  "they  are  too  dirty." 

American  labor  would  throw  a  picket  line 
around  the  Kharkov  fur  factory  until  the 
management  fixed  the  stairs  and  tripled  the 
lighting  and  made  the  first  two  fioors  decent. 

But  the  3.000  women  workers  at  the  Khar- 
kov fur  factory  by  law  cannot  strike,  and 
they  must  go  on  producing  600  Iamb  coats 
a  day,  5'2  days  a  week,  except  for  holidays 
and  summer  vacation.  Our  guide  said 
worker  complaints  were  welcomed  by  union 
committees,  which  had  great  power  with 
management.  A  dissatisfied  worker  could 
quit,  by  giving  2  weeks'  notice. 

^WORKERS  LrVE  ON  STATE  FARM 

Coat  styles  were  determined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  fashions. 

"Yes."  I   said    to   Lydla,   "I  have  seen  a 
factory." 

"Well,  here  the  same  general  rules  apply. 
A  worker's  time  off  is  his  own. 

"We  have  800  workers,  all  of  whom  livc^nT 
this  state  farm.  Each  family  has  a  flat  sup- 
plied by  the  state.  There  are  clubrooms, 
kindergartens,  libraries,  nurseries.  Tbt 
young  people  have  their  social  circles.  They 
even  dance  to  their  own  Jazz  band.  Every- 
one eats  In  the  dining  room  for  all  meals. 

"Would  you  want  to  see  the  farm?" 
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Soon  we  wtoe  walking  knowingly  through 
the  cattle  bams,  where  the  stock  Is  held  and 
fed  through  the  hard  winters.  We  saw  the 
calf  feeding  opRratton.  In  which  a  woman 
is  assigned  to  babysit  and  care  for  40  calves, 
behind  electric  lences. 

We  laughed  at  the  sows,  mountainous  and 
dusty  in  the  Ukrainian  sun,  and  we  admired 
the  mechanized  feeding  operation  In  the 
henhouses.  This  farm  was  one  of  those 
visited  and  praised  by  Emll  Oarst.  of  Iowa. 
who  later  had  Khrushchev  over  to  his  house 
for  chicken  dinner. 

Lydla  showed  me  her  favorite  cow.  Dlb- 
rovka,  that  had  given  4,000  liters  of  milk 
with  6.5S-percent  butterfat  for  a  300-day 
milking  period,  and  was  put  on  exhibit  In 
Moscow. 

At  one  field  Lydla  beckoned  me  into  the 
rows,  and  she  leaned  over  and  picked  hand- 
fuls  of  rweet  peas.  We  popped  the  husks 
and  ate  the  peas  like  candy. 

"What  about  Soviet  agriculture  problems?" 
I  asked  Lydla. 

"We  have  problems.  Our  goal  Is  to  catch 
the  United  States." 

My  friend.  Sam  Mazcy  of  the  Maricopa 
Farm  Bureau,  had  armed  me  with  some  sta- 
tisUcs.  Productivity  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can fanner  has  more  than  doubled  In  the  last 
20  years.  Forty  percent  of  the  pec^Ie  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  trying  to  grow  enough 
food:  in  the  United  States,  10  pertxnt  of  the 
people  produce  a  troubling  surplus. 

"Can  you  overcome  the  geographical 
realities  of  the  Soviet  Union:  limited  areas  of 
good  BoU,  short  growing  season,  times  of 
drought?" 

Ko  Lir«  ro«  va.  ouwsoT 

"CerUlnly."  said  Lydla,  around  a  mouth- 
ful  of  peas.  "With  mechanlzaUon  and  fertili- 
zation and  opening  of  the  virgin  lands." 

Between  munches.  I  said:  "Some  call  the 
virgin  land  program  Comrade  Khrushchev's 
greatest  gamble." 

"It  will  succeed,  and  the  farms  of  the  virgin 
land  are  all  state  farms.  We  will  have  none 
of  the  problems  of  IndlvlduaUsm  on  the  state 
farms  in  the  virgin  lands." 

More  peas.  "Wasnt  the  recent  SO-percent 
Increase  In  meat  and  butter  an  »HrTti^^^^T^ 
that  something  U  not  right  with  the  Soviet 
farming  system?" 

Lydla  said.  "As  I  said,  we  admit  our  prob- 
lems. It  is  an  effort  to  give  the  farmer  a 
fairer  reward  for  hU  labor.  We  are  carry- 
ing out  experlmenu  right  here  on  this  farm 
toward  solving  these  problems.  We  have  a 
considerable  exchange  of  ideas  with  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  agricultural  experimenters, 
and  it  is  with  the  American  sxiccees  with 
com  as  cattle  feed  that  o\ff  farm  Is  most 
concerned." 

And  we  had  another  mouthful  of  sweet 
peas  and  gazed  around  the  luah  fields,  to 
the  roUing  slopes  of  latticed  curranU.  to 
the  windbreaks  of  apricot  and  berry  treea. 

"Lydla."  I  said.  "In  my  State  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  we  call  cowboys  who  take  care 
of  our  cattle.  The  American  cowboy  is  prob- 
ably the  worst  paid,  hardest  worked,  poorest 
led  hvmian  in  civilization,  but  he  la  so  in- 
dependent, a  rancher  doesn't  dare  to  give 
him  a  simple  direct  order.  What  do  you  say 
about  that?" 

"Ah,"  Lydla  exclaimed.  "Our  cowboys  are 
better  disciplined." 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  July  26,  1063] 
RussiAw  Tkehmbm  RnrLna.  iMxaERMmrr; 

Wnj.  Tkkt  Rxsb.  haamrt  BnsxAVCRACTf 
(By  Don  Dedera) 

VoLcocsAD  (Stalingrad)— Between  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Volga  and  the  VUlen 
Fighters  Square  U  the  AUey  of  Heroes  of  the 
Past. 

The  future  takes  over  this  mall  on  these 
soft,  dusky  nighf 

Streams  of  teenagera  meander  tba  brottd 
walks    among    RapUnci.    and    whisper    on 
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benches  bordered  by  beds  of  phlox.  And  so, 
too,  <lo  the  young  capture  at  night  the 
streeta  of  every  Soviet  city. 

In  X^nlngrad  they  atroU  the  Neva;  In 
Kiev,  they  climb  Into  the  forests  of  the 
Dnieper  cliffs;  in  Poltava,  they  march  In 
chains,  arm  in  arm,  softly  singing;  In  Khar- 
kov, they  go  to  Ocrki  Park. 

At  home,  five  people  live  in  one  room.  At 
the  social  club  Is  an  old  woman  with  sharp 
*y««-  To  the  streets,  then  go  the  Soviet 
young,  to  promenade  as  in  Old  Mexico,  be- 
cause there  U  no  other  place  to  go  with  their 
fresh  aspirations  and  ageless  hungers. 

The  young  men  of  Volgograd  wear  black, 
pegged  trousers.  tighUy  tailored.  Their 
white  dress  shlrU  are  open  at  the  collar, 
the  sleeves  rolled  above  the  elbow. 

The  glrla  wear  short  skirts  and  daring 
blouaes.  bouffant  petUcoats,  high  heels  rope 
Jewelry,  Ught  pink   lipstick. 

A  few  boys  are  drunk,  and  they  horse 
around  when  a  doll  swings  by.  Grandmas  on 
the  balconies  of  nearby  apartments  look 
down  and  cluck.  The  girl  holds  her  chin  up 
high  and  straight,  turns  a  corner,  and  titters 
with  delight. 

We  went  to  the  Alley  of  the  Heroes  for  a 
close  look  at  the  Soviet  teenager,  object  of 
so  much  speculation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Ctulaln. 

The  Soviet  teenager,  apparenUy,  to  a  teen- 
ager first,  and  a  Russian.  Ooaununlst  and 
budding  engineer  second,  third,  and  fourth. 
They  are  as  hard  to  figure  as  American 
teenagers,  and  opinions  vary  as  much  for 
one  country's  3roung  as  the  other's. 

Are  the  Western  styles  evidence  of  rebel- 
lion, and  If  so,  against  what? 

SUPBI-COKICIXS   OR    SXJPlBCTNlCSt 

Has  a  lifetime  of  indoctrination  created  a 
generation  of  super-Conunimlsts  or  super- 
cynics? 

Can  a  naUon.  as  has  the  Soviet  Union,  ex- 
plode edueaUonal  opportunity  without  an 
IneviUble  faUout  of  freedom? 

Do  the  young  Sovlete  want  what  we've  got, 
or  do  they  want  to  be  what  we  are? 

The  chUdren  of  Volgograd  walk  the  dust 
of  revolxrtlon  and  rubble  of  World  War  II. 
by  the  vacant  pedestals  of  the  faUen  god, 
Stalin.  Aside  from  hard  aftermath,  they 
have  had  no  experience  with  war.  As  prin- 
cipal benefactors  of  a  system  of  total  secu- 
rity, they  have  not  known  a  hungry  day. 

They  are  more  akin  to  Karl  BCarx  than 
our  boy  next  door  to  to  Benjamin  Franklin. 

They  are  smart.  Strong.  On  the  make. 
Fully  aware  of  the  scientific.  If  not  political! 
promise  of  automation,  atomic  power  and 
space  exploration. 

I  thoxight  they  looked  at  me  and  said, 
"OK.  So  you're  an  American,  and  you  have 
the  highest  living  standard  In  the  world. 

"You  don't  scare  us.  We^U  have  It  too, 
and  soon." 

But  I  also  thought  they  were  saying,  by 
their  dress  and  manner,  "Comrade  Khru- 
shchev to  an  old  sqiuu^  In  bell-bottom  pants, 
but  we  put  up  with  him  because  he  has 
liberalized  the  system  at  home,  and  shocked 
the  world  with  our  q>ace  feats." 

It  was  the  cheapest  kind  of  speculation 
on  my  part.  Answers  are  easy  and  the  ques- 
tions are  hard: 

"How  can  the  young  p>eop:e  of  Volgograd 
have  faith  In  communism,  after  Stalin  was 
denounced  and  hto  name  removed  from  the 
city?"    I  asked  my  yoimg  guide,  Edward. 
STAuarf  oonu>N'T  HAPPxir  aOAiir 

He  said.  "Stalin  was  a  good  man  who 
turned  into  a  monster.  It  could  never  hi^ 
pen  again  under  our  present  form  of  collec- 
tive leadership.  More  attention  to  b«Uig 
paid  to  housing,  agriculture,  science  and 
art. 

"Yoiu  aay  we  do  not  have  free  speech,  and 
It  to  trua  that  we  do  not  have  men  making 
speeches  in  pubUc  parks,  but  crlttctom  by 


the  people  Is  beoomlng  a  movlag  font  tn 
the  development  ot  cm  society.  Demands 
and  requests  are  heard,  and  we  can  naror  co 
back  to  terror.- 

More  Important  than  ttie  truth  of  Sd- 
ward's  words,  perhaps,  was  hto  bellaf  In 
them. 

If  never  back  to  terror,  then  to  what? 

How  long  will  the  youngsters  of  Volgograd 
be  content  with  7  square  meters  of  liv- 
ing space,  and  at  the  fruition  of  the  30-year 
plan,  19  square  meters? 

WIU  they,  like  their  mothers,  tie  their 
heads  in  bandanas  and  break  concrete  with 
Jackhammers  in  the  streets — these  plnk- 
Upped  fllrters  of  Volgograd? 

Will  the  young  men  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  more  than  a  80-kopeck  chance  on  a 
pepleas  Volga  car  In  the  state  lottery? 

Will  they  abide  an  economic  system  that 
rewards  an  uninspired  farmer  as  much  as 
a  gifted  surgeon? 

Will  they  be  satisfied  with  marrlagea  sane. 
tlfled  by  a  dowdy  functionary  In  a  plaster 
palace?  »•— •« 

wm  they  aUow  their  Infanta  to  be  taken 
from  them,  and  fastened  to  the  tteadmlU  of 
total  IndoctrlnaUon? 

How  long  wiu  the  young  people  of  Volgo- 
grad  be  denied  travel  to  non-Oommu^ 
oountrlee,  on  the  grounds  that  thev  are  sua- 
cepUble  to  the  lies  of  capitaltom? 
nfTl!!,!^  youngster,  grow  sick  of  sUtues 
\}^i^  ^  ^^  *»"»"•  •«»  begin  to  ask 
why  the  works  of  Picasso  are  hidden  from 
view  In  the  baaements  of  the  musenms? 

8MAIX  aXVOLTS   AlCOKa  TOVTR 

If  there  are  in  678  libraries  18  million 
books  in  Kharkov,  and  the  libraries  are  wall 
vtelted,  and  there  are  bookstaUs  at  every 
IntersecUon,  how  long  wUl  the  young  people 
believe  a  monoUthlc  press? 

WlU  they  go  on  sacrlflclng  personal  hap- 
piness to  the  ideal  of  communal  eauslUvT 

idi^c*^,'^K*^,'''  '••"°«-  »^'  "^^  '^ 
Idiotic  dtotrlbution  system  that  forces  a  So- 
viet housewife  to  rtand  in  line  30  hours 
a  week.  Just  to  feed  her  family? 

Will  they  do  something  about  an  Inflex- 
ible bureaucratic  system  that  stifles  in- 
novation? -i.*^"*    la 

"We  discovered."  a  young  Uotcow  brain 
surgeon  told  me,  "that  a  certain  kind  of 
dental  cement  was  perfect  for  attaching 
electronic  sensors  to  brain  tissue. 

"As  our  supply  grew  low,  we  requisitioned 
more.  The  reply  came  back:  Use  of  dental 
cement  for  any  other  purpose  could  not  be 
authorized.  After  8  months  of  fllllng  out 
forms,  I  went  to  the  factory  and  pounded 
the  director's  desk  until  he  fllled  my  order." 

From  aU  I  could  gather,  such  small  re- 
volto,  unthinkable  in  the  daya  of  Stalin 
are  increasing  am<«g  the  young  peonle  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  f'^f*  w 

They  seem  eager  for  Uves  of  grace  and 
plenty,  tmder  a  governmental  system  evolv- 
ing away  from  what  they  have. 

It  may  be.  In  tUne,  that  the  best  hope  ot 
the  world  walked  at  night  through  the  Alley 
of  Heroes  of  the  Past. 


[From  the  Arizona  RqmbUc,  July  26,  IMS] 
Taking  Cofixk  to  Wm  ur  Bid  Puts  BarmL 

StAVT  Of  AN  Ufsoab 
(By  Don  Dedera) 

"One  cup  of  hlwdk  ooffee.  pleMa." 

"Arent  you  going  to  alt  down  and  drtnk 
it  here?"  asked  the  Russian  wattreaa. 

"No.    It  to  for  my  wife." 

"We  win  bring  It  to  yoiar  room.  That  Is 
part  of  the  service." 

"You  do  not  xmderstand."  I  said.  "I  want 
to  give  it  to  her  in  person." 

The  waitress  staggered  back  Into  tha 
kitchen,  and  I  waited  in  a  chair.  Wonan 
cooks  came  to  the  aervloe  doon  and  peerad 
at  me  and  wagged  their  heada.  In  10  min- 
utes the  chef,  htmaelf .  emerged  with  a  ttmy. 
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*?  VKit  to  make  mire,"  he  said.  "You  wish 
a  ciq>  of  Uaek  coffee  that  you  will  take  to 
TOUT  room  and  glTe  to  yo\ir  wife?" 

•Tee." 

Tben  I  carried  the  ooffee  through  the  hotel 
lobby,  where  the  newi  had  Bpttad. 

The  woman  at  the  gift  counter  put  her 
hand  over  her  mouth.  The  bell  captain 
rushed  toward  me.  arms  extended,  and  then 
firoee.  From  her  chair  behind  the  stairs  the 
elevator  operates'  sprinted  to  her  station.  On 
our  floor  two  chambermaids  broke  off  their 
goeslp  In  mldsentence  to  watch  me  go  by. 

Nancy  woke,  smelled  the  coffee,  and  said. 
"Oh.  how  nice." 

"You  are  welcome,"  said  I.  "But  if  our 
countries  are  this  far  apart  on  the  Issue  of 
a  man  bringing  his  wife  a  cup  of  coffee  once 
in  a  while,  how  will  we  ever  make  any 
progress  with  the  H-bcnnb?" 

Here's  a  smile:  the  most  sugary  pastry  in 
Russia  is  called  Mother-ln-Law's  Tongue. 

MnmUL  WATCB  AMD  CAPITAUSK 

Our  prettiest  guide  was  Svetka,  In  Pol- 
tava. 

A  teacher  by  profession,  she  was  embar- 
rassed with  her  English.  But  from  time  to 
time  she'd  burst  out  with  peppy  versions 
of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Hcnne."  and  "You  Are 
My  8\mshlne."  We  had  such  a  grand,  gay 
day  with  her  we  urged  her  to  dine  with  us. 
The  evening  was  flawless  until  at  coffee  we 
asked  Svetka   about   her  girlhood. 

"Z  am  frran  Leningrad,"  she  said.  "Through 
the  (German)  siege,  I  was  there.  In  the 
winter  X  would  climb  a  snow  moxmtaln,  and 
then  I  would  see  the  mountain  was  a  mound 
of  bodies.    I  was  only  7." 

"Well."  she  shook  her  head  as  if  to  clear 
her  brain.  "Shall  we  go  for  a  walk  in  the 
park?" 

Soviets  are  very  big  on  mineral  water. 

Warned  about  the  tapwater.  we  followed 
the  three  rules  of  safety:  (1)  Buy  mineral 
water.     (2)  Keep  it  sterile.    (3)  Drink  beer. 

But  the  Soviet  people  actxially  drink  the 
mineral  water,  which  is  sulfurous.  car- 
bonated and  good  for  the  Insldes.  they  say. 

Lora,  our  Kharkov  guide,  took  us  to  the 
famous  mineral  springs  there.  A  legend  tells 
how  the  q)rlngs  were  discovered  by  a  wife 
who  wanted  eternal  youth.  She  drank  so 
much  water  she  turned  Into  a  little  girl, 
and  so  the  lost  her  husband  anyway. 

"Bere  the  mineral  water  is  free,"  said  Lora, 
sharpening  her  political  needle.  "Don't  you 
have  to  pay  to  drink  the  mineral  water  In 
America?" 

"Not  at  all,"  Z  was  able  to  lay.  "At  Wlok- 
enburg  there  la  a  famous  well  of  the  Haa- 
sayampa  River  where  the  water  is  free.  A 
legend  sajrs  that-after  a  man  drinks  there, 
be  will  never  tell  the  truth  again." 

"Have  you  drunk  there?" 

"Yes."  Z  said,  and  with  a  Mona  Lisa  amlle, 
Lora  asked  If  much  of  the  water  was  bottled 
and  sent  to  Washington. 

HAIB  CABS  CAM  BS  BXPDUKMCa 

X  had  my  hair  cut  and  Nancy  went  to  the 
beauty  shop. 

"Why?"  said  the  barber,  looking  at  my 
crewcut.  Be  had  a  point.  Even  before  he 
went  to  work.  I  had  the  shortest  hair  in 
Moscow. 

The  shop  had  six  chairs,  fixed  facing  mir- 
rors over  sinks  with  marble  counters.  The 
barbers  wore  white  gowns  that  hung  below 
their  knees.  My  barber  washed  his  hands 
and  took  ftesh  linens  from  a  central  wash- 
stand,  fitted  the  protective  cloth  around  my 
neck  and  pitched  In  with  scissors  and  an 
aluminum  oomb.  He  had  an  electric  cutter 
but  he  used  It  very  little. 

When  It  was  time  to  trim  the  top,  my 
barber  carded  cotton  on  the  oomb,  soaked  It 
In  water  and  ran  it  through  my  hair.  Then 
with  his  sciiaora  he  swimg  across  my  scalp 
like  a  reaper  in  heavy  wheat. 

There  la  no  eonveraation  in  Russian  barber- 
■hopa.  but  Um  Tounc  man  in  the  nait  ohalr, 


who  was  having  a  permanent  wave  drikl 
imder  a  net.  turned  to  watch  the  operatlo|a 
on  the  crazy  American. 

Strangely,  the  haircut  turned  out  pretty 
good.  It  cost  50  kopecks,  and  Just  like  hom^, 
the  barber  managed  to  get  a  little  hair  dowb 
my  neck. 

Here  is  milady's  report  from  the  beautjy 
shop  in  Kiev: 

The  beautician  was  a  serious,  dark  gent  Qt 
about  30.  They  had  not  one  word  in  cout- 
mon,  but  by  sign  language  she  Indlcatcfl 
shampoo  and  set.  There  was  a  half-hotlr 
wait  for  hot  water,  which  arrived  rusty. 

He  washed  her  head  in  a  sink,  which  w^ 
streaked  with  rust  and  old  paint.  He  woua4 
her  locks  on  metal  rollers  with  rubber  band^. 
and  put  the  wads  under  a  drier  of  a  type  not 
seen  in  America  in  20  years.  She  steadfastljy 
waited  her  tui-ns  with  the  Soviet  wometti. 
who  jabbered  constantly  about  her  honey- 
bear  bob. 

"Except  that  my  hair  is  probably  not  Qs 
clean  as  when  I  went  in,  and  that  he  dldalt 
set  one  side  of  my  hair,  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  these  Bpltcurls,"  Nanoy 
reported,  "I'd  say  it  was  a  bargain  at  Q6 
cents." 

We  had  hoped  to  be  invited  to  a  Russia^ 
home. 

But  it  didn't  happen.  I  thought  that  If  a 
Russian  couple  came  to  the  United  Stat*^, 
ana  for  3  weeks  made  hundreds  of  contact^, 
surely  one  American  would  have  said,  "Come 
on  over  to  the  house  and  meet  the  mlssusi" 

We  heard  several  reasons  while  we  were  ni^t 
asked:  historical  distrust  of  foreigners,  feftr 
of  wrath  of  state  and,  most  likely,  the  honv^s 
are  crowded  and  poor  and  hardly  the  plaice 
for  proud  Soviets  to  entertain.  1 

Housrwnrx  ememt  of  workxbs  I 

You  fish  on  the  Volga  thusly:  At  nlghlt. 
cast  your  minnow-baited  hook  and  tie  the 
line  to  a  stick  anchored  to  the  beach.  On 
the  stick  is  a  little  bell.  You  fish  for  soodak, 
a  pike-perch  that  can  be  as  much  as  2 
yards  long. 

Around  a  fire  of  driftwood  you  tell  lies  and 
eat  supper  and  wait  for  the  bell  to  ring. 

In  Volszhsky,  a  new  city  of  75,000,  lovely 
plaster  statues  of  saints  of  labor  stare  dow^ 
on  fountains  and  ponds  that  have  coUapsi^ 
because  of  poor  workmanship. 

Soviets,  to  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  be- 
lieve that  American  housewives  are  parasite^. 

"Do  you  work?"  they  would  ask  Nancy. 

"No,  I'm  a  housewife,"  she'd  begin,  and 
after  a  while  ihe  developed  an  automatic 
little  speach.  "We  have  a  house,  not  a  tli^y 
apartment,  and  otu*  child  is  being  reared  aB|d 
educated  by  us,  not  by  the  grandmothers  <>r 
the  state,  and  we  eat  all  of  our  meals  at  hoaie 
as  a  family,  and  I  do  all  the  cooking,  waaH- 
ing,  cleaning,  Ironing,  shopping,  and  I  help 
In  community  charities  which  are  not  oui- 
lawed  in  America  as  they  are  here." 

But  I  don't  think  she  converted  any  Rus- 
sians. They  think  she  lounges  around  sill 
day,  reading  French  novels  and  gulping  codt- 
talls,  a  useless  burden  to  the  working  class. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  July  27,   IMQ] 

LiBERAUZATION    OF    SOVITT     REGIME     OVEREStt- 
MATCS  IM  WXBTERN  NATIONS 

(By  Don  Dedera)  / 

Moscow. — For  the  many  mlsconceptlot^s 
that  Americans  and  Rxisslans  hold  of  one 
another,  the  Russians  are  more  easily  ec^- 
ciised. 

"Oh,  I  hope  that  some  day  you  become  a 
millionaire,"  gushed  a  girl  guide  as  we  sa)d 
goodby.  It  was  the  nicest  wish  she  could 
conjure  for  a  citlaen  of  capitalism. 

"Twenty-five  percent  of  your  cltisens  «e 
unemployed,"  other  Russians  told  us.  "We 
read  it  in  your  own  newipaperi." 

Which  newspapers?  The  Worker  of  N«jw 
York,  which  has  a  circulation  bigger  thein 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Pravda  of  t}|e 
U.S.  Oovernment. 
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Soviet  citizens  think  of  capitalism  in  terms 
of  the  1890'8,  of  our  civil  liberties  as  tragic 
hoaxes  on  the  workers,  of  our  affluent  living 
as  moral  decay.  They  know  no  better.  They 
are  told  nothing  else. 

If  you  mention  to  a  Russian  Communist 
that  his  nation  was  held  back  by  a  remnant 
feudal  and  religious  system,  he  will  agree. 
But  If  you  then  say  Russia  may  have  made 
greater  progress  under  enlightened  capital- 
Ism,  he  will  question  your  sanity.  He  thinks 
he  knows  what  Is  capitalism. 

"Preedom."    There  Is  another  word. 

"There  Is  only  one  truth,"  a  devoted  Com- 
munist told  us  In  Kharkov.  "In  your  so- 
called  free  press  you  give  the  people  a  choice 
of  many  truths,  and  this  is  ridiculous,  espec- 
ially for  people  as  simple  as  ours." 

I  para  phased  Jefferson:  You  say  the  people 
are  too  Ignorant  to  make  their  own  decisions; 
then  It  Is  our  duty  to  enlighten  them. 

■Yes,"  said  the  Communist.  "That  is  the 
Ideal.  But  until  the  people  are  enlightened, 
there  can  be  only  the  one  truth." 

MISCONCEPTIONS  CI.EAKXD 

We  Joined  a  tour  group  of  about  20  persons 
In  Moscow,  and  we  began  to  Isolate  some  of 
our  own  false  Judgments  about  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  learned,  in  some  surprise: 

The  Russian  j>eople  as  Individuals  have 
an  obsessive  fear  of  war.  We  met  none  who 
wanted  to  be  liberated  by  us. 

That  with  no  comparison,  and  being  better 
off  economically  than  they  have  ever  been, 
many  Russians  consider  communism  the 
wave  of  the  future. 

Publicly,  at  least,  Russian  morals  are  puri- 
tanical. And  although  God  is  denied  by  the 
Government,  one  to  another  the  people  of 
Russia  practice  nothing  less  than  the  Golden 
Rule. 

That  politics  aside,  they  are  a  painfully 
sober  and  proud  people  who  believe  in  the 
destiny  of  their  motherland. 

We  also  took  to  Russia  a  belief  that  the 
liberalization  of  the  Soviet  system  has  been 
considerable  in  recent  years. 

"It's  Just  not  that  much,"  emphatically 
stated  an  American  who  has  lived  for  years 
In  Moscow. 

"Western  Journalists  In  Moscow  grow  weary 
of  sending  the  same  hopeless  stories  out  of 
Russia.  80  they  grasp  the  first  small  sign 
of  liberalization  and  blow  >t  all  out  of  pro- 
portion. 

"So  what,  If  the  poet,  Evtushenko,  reads 
critical  poetry  to  a  crowd  of  student*?  Evtu- 
shenko Is  devoted  to  communism.  He  never 
goes  too  far.  And  his  clever  game  wins  the 
Soviet  Union  a  great  propaganda  victory  in 
the  Western  press. 

"Meantime,  there  are  216  million  Soviets 
who  never  heard  of  Evtushenko." 

People  still  are  being  arrested  for  telling 
Khr\ishchev-farm  Jokes.  Recalcitrant  work- 
ers still  are  being  shipped  "voluntarily"  to 
the  virgin  lands.  The  last  shovel  of  dirt  has 
not  been  stirred  on  Stalin's  grave;  his  pic- 
ture still  can  be  seen,  smaller,  but  no  less 
ominous,  everywhere. 

"I  saw  the  way  the  new  liberalization 
works,  In  an  Incident  on  a  trolley  bus,"  said 
our  friend.  "An  old  drunk  was  weaving 
around  and  lecturing  the  passengers. 

"A  squad  of  the  Komsomol,  young  Com- 
munists, took  the  old  man  in  hand.  They 
kidded  him,  they  begged  him  to  sit  down, 
they  offered  to  take  him  home,  they  tried  to 
reason  with  him.  But  he  kept  arguing,  and 
finally,  they  simply  picked  him  up  and  threw 
him  off  the  bus. 

"That's  the  new  liberalisation.  You're 
allowed  to  gripe,  but  if  you  go  too  far.  you 
can  itlll  get  thrown  off  the  bus." 

NZOKTCLUI  DULL  AfTA» 

Our  friend  took  us  to  Aellta,  the  night- 
club In  Moscow  that  has  been  Interpreted 
in  the  West  as  a  significant  relaxation  of  the 
Soviet  regime.    Of  modern  decor,  the  plaoe 
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is  in  a  squat  yellow  building  on  Armory 
Lane.  The  queue  was  abort  but  alow  mov- 
ing, because  Koms<»nol  members  kept  brvak- 
Ing  in  at  the  bead  of  the  line,  and  gmining 
admission  by  flashing  their  C<nxmiunlst  Party 
cards. 

"You  will  also  hear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  clasaleas  society,"  our  Moeoow  friend 
said.  "What  U  clasBlesa  alMut  a  oard  that 
allows  you  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  line? 
What  about  the  Kremlin  rulers  living  in 
their  palatial  dachas  In  the  suburbs?  They 
come  into  town  In  their  own  lanes  in  the 
street,  marked  off  by  white  lines,  where  no 
one  else  may  go." 

Aellta  proved  as  unexciting  as  a  bowling 
alley  bar.  A  good  Jam  band  was  playing 
"Mack  the  Knife."  and  a  college  crowd  was 
sipping  espreeso  or  beer.  We  were  seated,  and 
were  Joined  by  a  black-eyed  couple  with 
whom  we  traded  photographs  and  pleas- 
antries. 

We  wondered  why  the  Russian  dancing 
was  so  formal,  even  to  music  with  a  beat. 
Our  answer  came  when  a  Swedish  couple 
swung  apart  in  an  ordinary  breaking  step. 
Two  members  of  the  Komsomol  management 
told  them  to  hold  each  other  with  both 
hands,  or  get  out. 

Aellta.  which  opens  at  8,  closes  at  11  psa. 

"Ail  right,"  said  oiut  escort.  "You  have 
seen  Aellta.  True,  it  could  not  have  existed 
before  llberallEatlon.  But  how  much  does  it 
mean,  one  nightclub  for  all  of  Russia?" 

Moreover,  we  saw  no  sign  that  the  Com- 
munist minority  that  rulee  the  Soviet  Union 
has  softened  ita  indoctrination  at  home,  or 
lowered  Its  goals  for  the  world. 

To  a  Westerner,  the  idolatry  of  Lenin 
lx>rder8  on  obscenity.  His  plctixre  Is  on  every- 
thing; hU  bust  in  every  corner;  his  statue  in 
every  town. 

Even  his  flesh,  if  that  U  what  it  is.  is  dU- 
played  in  that  red  marble  mausoleum,  where 
the  darkness  and  coolness  and  soldiery  have 
been  chosen  by  expert  psychologlsU.  Even 
the  long  lines  in  front  of  the  tomb  are  crea- 
tions of  the  State,  Insxired  by  opening  the 
tomb  only  s  few  hours  a  day. 

OOMMUOTISIC    BULX    PaxSICTKO 

And  if  we  had  any  doubts  about  the  evan- 
gelism of  the  religion  of  communism,  they 
were  dispelled  by  one  of  ita  prlesteaaes,  Nina. 

She  took  us  to  the  Lienln  museum  in  the 
old  interim  parliament  building  off  Revolu- 
tion Square.  Here  the  baby  plct\irea,  the 
hats,  and  ooata.  the  manuacrlpta,  the  lult- 
cases  of  Lenin  are  collected.  There  Is  even 
a  motion  picture,  "Lenin  Allvel"  made  of 
meticulously  edited  newsreels  of  cinema's 
early  days. 

Here  the  tourist,  Soviet  and  Western  alike, 
la  exposed  to  world  history  and  destaiy  as 
projected  through  the  warped  lenses  of  com- 
munism. 

The  climax  is  a  map  of  the  world,  extand- 
Ing  almost  from  celling  to  floor. 

Some  areas  are  red.  Some  orange.  Some 
yellow. 

"The  red  areas  indicate  where  independ- 
ence has  been  achieved  under  the  people's 
democracies,"  said  Nina. 

Crimson  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arc- 
tic.   (Xiba,  too.  was  red, 

"The  orange  areas  show  where  the  people 
are  struggling  to  achieve  independence  un- 
der socialism."     AlgerU.     Laos.     Congo. 

Nina  began  to  move  away  from  the  map. 
It  was  too  much. 

"But  wait,"  I  said.  "What.  then.  U  Indi- 
cated by  the  yellow  portions  of  ^s  globe? 
I  notice  the  Unltsd  States  Is  yellow." 

"They  are  countries,"  she  said,  "which 
have  not  yet  achieved  Independence  of  the 
Socialist  system.  The  people  in  the  yellow 
countries  are  controlled  by  the  rich.  But 
the  people  In  those  oountrlee  will  some  day 
establish  their  own  Communist  govern- 
ments." 


Her  statement  touched  off  a  lively  debate 
In  the  Temple  of  Lenin.  A  crowd  of  Soviet 
citizens  pressed  around  and  himg  on  every 
translaUon.  Some  Englishmen  in  our  tour, 
strangely  enough,  were  most  outraged. 

"This  Is  your  terrible  Uluslon."  said  an 
English  iBwyer  to  Nina.  "Wealth  is  no 
longer  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a  few. 
Why,  even  our  queer,  is  middle  class." 

Nina  smiled  almost  pityingly,  and  said: 

"What  does  the  West  offer  the  under- 
privileged and  undeveloped  nations  of  the 
world?  Contradictions  and  injustice.  We 
have  a  positive  plan.  We  say— look,  you  can 
have  this,  exactly  this.  In  10  years. 

"Our  movement  is  international. 

"There  can  b«  no  question  that  some  day 
conununlsm  will  prevail  in  every  nation  of 
the  world." 


NEEDED:     "HANDBOOK    OP    FARM 
LAWS    AND    PROGRAMS" 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years,  the  Nation  has  adopted  an  exten- 
sive, complex  system  of  farm  laws  and 
programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  complicated  sys- 
tem, however,  now  suffers  from  lack  of 
communication  to  farmers  on  available 
programs,  and  how  to  use  them;  en- 
tanglements in  governmental  redtape; 
eligibility  requirements  so  complicated— 
or  often  so  buried  in  bureaucratic  lan- 
guage— as  to  discourage  participation. 

As  a  result,  the  existing  programs 

even  though  administrative  costs  con- 
tinue—may not  be  fully  utilized  to  help 
the  farmers. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  proposing  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prepare  a 
simplified  handbook  of  farm  laws  and 
programs. 

This  would,  I  believe,  be  extremely  use- 
ful to  farmers,  county  agents,  consenra- 
tionists.  State  and  Federal  departments 
of  agriculture  and  others  Interested  In 
agriculture,  as  well  as  Cotigress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  my  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtco«D. 
as  follows: 

Mr  DsAS  Ma.  SacanAar:  I  am  writing  to 
respectfully  urge  the  preparation  for  farm- 
era  of  a  simplified  handbook  of  farm  laws 
and  programs.  The  ptirpoee  would  be  to 
provide  a  summary  of  existing  laws  and 
programs:  a  clear  definition  of  their  pur- 
poses; Ulustrations  of  how  theee  can  effec- 
tively help  the  farmer;  and  simplified  ways 
for  partlclpatmg  in  such  programs. 

Over  the  years,  the  Nation  has  adopted 
an  extensive,  complex  system  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  agriculture. 

A  simplified  handbook  of  farm  laws  and 
programs  would,  I  believe,  help  to  provide 
for  greater,  more  effective  use  of  such  pro- 
grams: and  serve  as  a  useful  guide  for  re- 
view, revision,  and,  as  necessary,  repeal  of 
existing — or  adoption  of  new — programs  to 
Improve  the  economic  outlook  in  agricul- 
ture. 

ThU  would.  I  believe,  be  extremely  useful 
to  farmers,  county  agenta,  oonservatlonlsta. 
Stata  and  Federal  departmenta  of  agricul- 
ture, and  others  Intareeted  in  agriculture,  as 
well  as  to  Congress. 

With  appreciation  for  the  consideration 
I  know  you  wlU  give  this  msttar.  I  remain 
with  ktndeet  regards, 

Respectfully  yours, 

AUXANOn  WtLST. 
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SWIMMING  POOLS  ON  WHEELS 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recobo  an  article  by  Jesse  Brodey.  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Sunday  News  on 
July  29,  explaining  the  work  of  the 
YMCA  in  Elizabeth.  NJ..  in  teaching 
swimming  through  a  voy  interesting  de- 
velopment, the  swimmobile. 

This  innovation,  known  as  "Instant 
YMCA,"  has  been  made  possible  through 
the  active  cooperation  of  many  Individ- 
uals and  groups.  I  believe  it  offers  a 
method  of  helping  to  reduce  the  drown- 
ings which  are  too  frequent  each  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  contributing  to  the  fit- 
ness and  recreation  of  many  children 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  t>»i#  <»- 
portunity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


BwntMxitG  P001.B  ow  Whxba 
Statx   Dbownpioov 


MAxnfQ 


(By  Jesse  Brodey) 
In  this  motorized  age  of  sprawling 
suburbia,  it  had  to  come:  ■wimming  pools 
on  Wheels.  Now,  600  youngster*  a  week, 
from  Elisabeth  to  Camden,  ai«  learning  to 
swim  in  two  YMCA  swlmmobilee  that  set  up 
shop  right  in  the  kids'  own  neigbbortioods. 
The  swimmobiles  were  dreamed  up  by 
Oerald  H.  Croushore,  of  138  Mohawk  Drive 
Cranford.  a  secretary  at  the  Eastern  Union 
County  YMCA  in  Elizabeth  for  the  past  6 
years.  "Our  aim  Is  to  'drownproof'  the 
State,"  Croushore  said. 

Each  swlDunobUe  is  a  20  by  8  foot  swim- 
ming pool  motmted  on  a  tractor-trailer.  One 
is  8  feet  deep  and  the  other  4. 

"It's  Just  another  case  of  the  mountain 
and  Mohammed,"  Croushore  said.  "We 
had  to  move  the  mountain.  We  found  that 
we  had  a  growing  community  to  serve  and 
transportation,  parking  problems,  infre- 
quent bus  service,  and  ao  forth  were  dis- 
couraging many  from  using  our  TMCA  in 
Bllaabeth." 

"We  Just  decided  to  bring  the  T  to  the 
youngsters."  Croushore  added.  "We  call  It. 
•Instant  YMCA.' "  ' 

With  two  Instructors  taking  turns  han- 
dling half  hour  seasloni.  each  iwlmmoblle 
usually  schedules  94  olaaees  a  day.  By  the 
end  of  five  leaeons,  more  than  BO  peroent  of 
the  youngsters  age  S  to  11.  can  pass  the  be- 
glnners'  testa  by  swimming  two  lengths  of 
the  ao-foot  pool. 

THBSB    TmAnJBU    DON ATED 

According  to  George  W.  Hoffman  of  Scotch 
Plains.  Y  secretary  In  charge  of  swimmobile 
class  registrations,  each  swinunobUe  is  worth 
about  S16.000  but  becstise  of  donations  of 
time,  workmanship,  and  materials  by  local 
firms,  the  total  cash  outlay  by  the  Y  was  leas 
than  STOO  each. 

Joseph  PwTotto,  vice  president  of  Eastern 
Motor  Dispatch  and  a  member  of  the  YMCA 
Men's  Health  Club,  donated  three  traUer*. 
One  was  a  2a-foot-long  box  carrier,  which  the 
Y  converted  Into  a  funmoblle  by  equipping 
it  with  tumbling  mata.  athletic  equipment, 
and  a  long  arta  and  crafU  workbench.  It 
has  since  been  donated  to  Puerto  Rico  and  is 
being  operated  by  a  YMCA  branch  there. 

Members  of  Carpenter's  Union  Local  715 
of  Kllcabeth  erected  the  swimming  pool  walls 
of  plywood  on  a  heavy  steel  frame  without 
charge.  Ed  Blttnsr,  an  executive  of  Better 
Pinlshes  and  Coatings  of  Clifton  which  sup. 
piles  material  for  mothbalUng  the  U.8.  Fleet 
put  on  overalii  to  spray  on  five  waterproof 
oosta  of  fiexible  vinyl  plaatlo  coating. 

One  swimmobile  has  been  touring  dif- 
ferent cities  elsewhere  In  the  State  this  past 
month  and  has  already  bsen  In  aotloa  In 
Camden  and  New  Brunswick. 


id: 'J 
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TO  hMil  tiM  pool  fram  ptaot  to  pltot.  Im< 
t«n  Motor  Mopotoh  to  eootrtbuting  both  » 
teoelor  oad  a  tfrlvtr. 

Zho  woottd  MvlmmoMlo  hM  olraodi 
hMkdlod  oa  ovongo  o(  MO  youaftton  a  wook 
In  iwim  elUNt  at  altM  la  BlaMOtbport  oad 
TTaioa. 

■•rmoa  Tracklag  hM  doaotod  tht  un  of 
0  tnelor  for  ta«  Mooad  ■wtouaobUo  for  tht 
■UBUMT.  Jmbm  MoAtMr.  M.  c(  Onmford,  o 
Mooad  TMT  low  atudoat  at  VaadorbUt  Ual- 
vortlty,  doublw  aa  diltor  aad  iwlBualai  la« 
■truotor.  Orouihoro'i  daughter.  Karoa,  M,  a 
■tudoat  at  Bothaay  OoUift.  Wwt  Vlrglala,  !• 
tht  othor  iwtaualaff  inttruotor. 


RICI88  mrXIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

lir,  liAMSnELD.  Mr.  PmMont.  In 
Moordanot  with  tht  ordtr  prtvloualy 
•nttrod.  Z  movo  that  the  Sonatt  taka  a 
rooooa  untU  10  o'olook  tomorrow  mom- 
Inff. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'olook  and  M  mlnutei  p.m.>  the  Ben- 
ate  took  a  reoeae,  under  the  order  pre- 
vioualy  entered,  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day. Auguat  15.  1962.  at  10  o'olook  ajn. 


MCMfUNATIONS 


Sxeouttve  nomlnatlona  received  by  the 
Senate  August  14. 1962: 

DmOMATIO  AMO  FOUXQN   SbVKI 

CharlM  X.  Bohlan.  of  th*  Diatrtot  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Poralgn  Swrlot  oflBoer  of  the  olaM 
of  eareer  ambaandor,  to  ba  Ambaaaador 
Extraordlaary  aod  Plaalpotaatlary  of  the 
United  Stataa  of  America  to  Viranoe. 
OoLUKTOB  or  CuaroMS 

Vrenk  A.  Sedlta.  of  New  Tork,  to  be  col- 
lector of  euatoma  for  euatoma  collection  dla- 
trlet  No.  9.  with  haadouartara  at  Buffalo. 
H.Y. 

Ik  thb  lC*ann  Cobtb 

The  foUowlng-named  offlcera  of  the  Uarlne 
Corpa  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel,  aubjeet  to  qualification 
therefor  aa  provided  by  law : 
Stevenaon,  Howard  T.  Severance,  Dave  K. 
Bacon,  Franklin  O.       Nelson.  Harold  S. 
Rouah.  ICartln  B.  Hunt,  Sanf ord  B..  Jr. 

Sauaay,  Oeorge  8^  Jr.    HaberUe,  Douglas  K. 


JohnHon.  WUltam  O. 
MitcheU,  WUUam  P. 
Conley,  Bobert  F. 
BoUah,  Robert  J. 
Wllklnaon,  Frank  R.. 

Jr. 
Lyford.  TVuman  K. 
Carpenter,  James  B., 

Jr. 
Bruder,  Joeeph  A. 
Whipple,  Warren  E. 
Norris,  Olenn  E. 
Lanlgan,  John  P. 
McShane,  Bernard 
Horn,  Charles  H. 
Ollson.  Leslie  A. 
BeTisser,  Kenneth  L. 
Smith.  Paul  M. 
Keith,  Bruce  E. 
Short,  James  C. 
Oiirand.  WUlUun  R.. 

Jr. 
Wallace,  Harold 
Ifunday,  Jack  R. 
Thcanas.  Frank  C. 
Hlae.  Henry  W. 
Rouse.  Jules  M. 
TlUmann.  Alfred  A. 
Heam,  Alexander  11. 
Johnson.  Dan  H. 
Rlsher,  Clarence  T., 

Jr. 
Voorhees,  Edward  H. 


Clark.  Albert  L. 
Richardson,  Judson 

C  Jr. 
Blackburn.  Gaorge 

P..  Jr. 
Shnmons,  Edwin  H. 
Bridges.  David  W. 
Carrlngton,  Oecvge 

W.,  Jr. 
Jeschke,  Richard  H., 

Jr. 
McNeil.  John  P. 
Scherr.  Robert  A. 
Williams,  Grover  C, 

Jr. 
Cibik.  Steve  J. 
Treadwell,  James  P. 
Thompson.  Roy  H. 
Casey,  Dennis  P. 
Rathbun,  Robert  L. 
Windsor,  John  J. 
Fairbanks.  Willis  L. 
Steinkraiis.  Robert  F. 
Ellla,  George  W. 
Haynes.  Fred  E.,  Jr. 
Bates,  William  L., 

Jr. 
Carney,  Robert  B., 

Jr. 
McClanahan,  James 

P. 
SUverthom,  Merwln 

H.,  Jr. 


Dick.  WUUam  L. 
OaU.  Walter 
OUhuly.  Fred  J. 
Baatrow.  Karbart 

I.  L. 
Randall,  Thomas  L. 
llcMaster,  Robert  O. 

Znthi 


Poggamayar.  Herman. 

Jr. 
Twlsdale,  Robert  K. 
Lalng,  Robert  B. 
Bowman,  John  W. 
Chip.  William  C. 
Donahoe,  Joseph  F. 

An  Foaoi 


The  following-named  officers  for  promotlou 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro* 
prlata  provlaiona  of  chapter  8S8,  title  10, 
United  Btataa  Coda,  aa  amended.  All  oAcera 
are  aubjeot  to  physical  axamtnatlon  requlr«< 
by  law, 

UKVTIMANT  COtONaL  TO  COLONEL 

Line  0/  tHe  Air  rorce 

Adama,  Lawranea  A..  Jr..  BM8A. 
Adamaon,  Norman  P..  0846A. 
Adklna,  Jamaa  0..  tMOA. 
AlaJtandar,  Lawranea  I.,  Jr.,  7271  A. 
Alford.  David  O.,  4MaA. 
Allen,  John  T.,  eoaiA. 
Andrawa,  Qaorga  I.,  7SS8A. 
Andrawa,  Oaorga  R.,  10014A. 
Anaalon,  Oaorga  J.,  TMaA. 
Arnold,  Carl.  seeSA. 
Bailey,  Charlaa  ■..  47B9A. 
Baker,  Frederick  J..  19O01A. 
Baker.  Lea  B..  sa87A. 
Bakar,  Marlln  W.,  9e88A. 
Banning.  Richard  B.,  84S3A. 
Barger.  David  H.,  OSftlA. 
Barton.  William  O.,  OOOOA. 
Baxmigardner.  Bruce  K.,  7481A, 
Baall.  Arthur  W..  e797A. 
Baara.  Robert  W..  sesSA. 
Begg.  Charlee  F.  H..  847eA. 
Belfleld.  Doviglas  F..  86a7A. 
Bell,  Bomer  C.  Jr.,  oesaA. 
Bender,  Richard  C.  6144A. 
Bergum,  Leater  N.,  ft2S7A. 
Berkow,  Joseph  J.,  78S0A. 
Bertllng.  Stephen  J.,  eaoOA. 
Beet,  Jack  R.,  7681  A. 
Bishop,  Edwin,  Jr..  MOOA.  ^ 

Bland,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  3892A. 
Bohman,  Thomas  S.,  0680A. 
Bonneaux,  William  K.,  Jr.,  &061A. 
Boone.  Lewis  P.,  Jr.,  esa4A. 
Borellls,  WUIiam  F.,  9871A. 
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Budd.  Hyme  A.,  SSTSA. 
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Butler,  Edward  O.,  4617A. 
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Carlson,  Thorgny  C,  Jr.,  4406A. 
Carroll,  John  A..  Jr.,  8762A. 
Castle,  Vernon  H..  6675A. 
Cathcart,  Richard  E.,  8814A. 
Chalek.  William  D..  4488A. 
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Cheever.  Russell  E.,  4918A. 
Chrlstman,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  8014A. 
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Clark,  Joseph  J.  P..  12525A. 
Claytor,  Roy  P.,  7979A. 
Cochran,  Wharton  C.  7120A. 
Cole.  Edward  L..  6563 A. 
Couser,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  7860A, 
Cox,  Richard  Q.,  9277A. 
Crandall,  George  B.,  3157A. 
Crisp,  Dennis,  5130A. 
CuUer,  John  M.,  g848A. 


Daous.  John  H..  B187A. 
Damico.  Robert  H..  B788A. 
Daniel.  Joe  R..  8Be8A. 

Daunt.  John  J..  Jr„  eSlQA. 
Davidson,  William  H.,  78ft3A. 
Denn,  David  K.,  5714A. 
Delanoy.  Charles  W.,  10877 A. 
DeUpp,  John  R..  SfiOOA. 
DetwUer,  Donald  A..  lOlSOA. 
Dlbi<«ll.  Chivrlea  F..  S843A. 
Dlcksun,  Marlon  L.,  8471A, 
Dlena,  JuhnK.,  BaaiA. 
Dloterlch.  VlrgU  C.  887aA. 
Dinwiddle,  Robert  B..  eaiSA. 
D<.)Wiwcn,  Juhn  R.,  830&A. 
Duch.  WAllerF..Be84A. 
Dunn,  Bruce  C  8774A. 
Dyer,  Prederlck  W.,  Jr..  8818A. 
Eberu,  Major  D.,  7708A. 
Edwards,  Wilbur  H..  SaeSA. 
Bhltrs,  Melville  V..  87a8A. 
Klcktmeyer.  Karl  F..  B87aA. 
Bills,  Prank  T.,BaaSA. 
Blmore.  Vernon  O.,  8908A. 
Smory,  Prank  N.,  »80iA. 
Bngllah,  Peter  F.,Bai8A. 
Brben,  James  B.,  BaOAA. 
Erdln.  Robert  A..  3307A. 
Ernst.  Sol  B..  3374A. 
Fenlon.  James  W..  Bft88A. 
Fischer.  Jerome  J..  B48eA. 
Flshburn.  Jamea  B..  7a01A. 
Fltiverald.  John  B..  Jr..  7404A. 
riynn.  Cbarlea  J.,  Jr..  Ba4SA. 
Ford.  Claud  E..  8413A. 
Foster.  Oeorge  M.,  fil45A. 
Foster.  Jamea  H..  843aA. 
Fox.  James  H..  8877A. 
Franks.  Oeorge  E..  8267 A. 
Frarle.  Wayne  M..  Jr..  909&A. 
Friable.  CurtU  L.,  3977A. 
Fulcher.  Stanley  A.,  8164A. 
Fulton.  Ra3rmond  A.,  90e4A. 
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Gait,  George  T.,  BS8SA. 
Oandy,  HllUard  L.,  8161A. 
Oardiner.  Paul  B..  8137A. 
Gerdau.  Walter  H..  Jr..  3138A. 
Gibbons.  William  L..  lOOSfiA. 
Glassburn,  Kenneth  L.,  6077A. 
Godfrey.  Eugene  O..  8622A. 
Gordon,  William  P..  Jr.,  8771A. 
Gourley.  Harold  H..  9397A. 
Grlffln.  Joseph  H..  6205 A. 
Gruetzemacher,  Robert  O.,  8386A. 
Gueydan,  James  E..  7278A. 
Gustafson,  Wayne  A..  e930A. 
Hale.  Russell  D..  3761A. 
Hallam.  Philip  G.,  8653A. 
Haller.  Roscoe  R..  9210A. 
Ham,  Stephen  P.,  7368A. 
Hamlyn,  Raymond  E..  9956A. 
Hardaway,  Ben  F.,  Jr.,  8889A. 
Hargrove.  Clifford  W.,  10038A. 
Harmon,  David  N.,  7677A. 
Harris,  Richard  C.  9370A. 
Harwell,  James  A..  Jr.,  9661A. 
Hayes,  WllllRm  D  .  Jr.,  7392A. 
Heatly,  Ralph  O..  5149-A. 
Heinzel,  Jack  H.,  3239A. 
Hendry.  Au^stus  M.,  Jr.,  8645A. 
Hennessy,  Robert  J.,  5907A. 
Hlbner.  Edwin  L.,  9069A. 
Hlgglnbotham,  Harold  K.,  6466A. 
Hill,  Charles  H..  6936A. 
Hill,  Landon  P.,  8340A. 
Hoffman,  Theodore  C,  7542A. 
Hogg.  Robert,  5701  A. 
Holland.  Chaz  M..  9194A. 
Hoss,  Robert  J.,  32860A. 
Hovatter.  Elbert  T.,  9876A. 
Howard,  Homer  B.,  7304A. 
Howard.  James  S.,  4802 A. 
Huau,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  10140A. 
Hunter,  James  D.,  9393A. 
Hyde,  Frederick  W..  Jr.,  8941A. 
Hyde.  Thomas  C,  Sr.,  8739A. 
Ingram,  James  W.,  7823A. 
Jableckl,  Leon  S.,  7170A. 
Jacobs,  Francis,  3208A. 
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Jarman.  Jamaa  T.,  7S47A. 
Jefferson.  Harold  D.,  tietA. 
Jens.  Ranry  P..  10806A. 
Johns,  Howard  O.,  OeeOA. 

Johnson.  Oharlaa  W.,  Jr.,  I .^, 

Johnson,  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  B744A. 
Johnston,  Robert  I.,  6711  A. 
Jones,  David  J.,  60eSA. 
Jones.  David  R.,  806SA. 
Jones.  Brneat  B,.  aoOftA. 
Jones,  Oaorga  P..  Jr.,  lg07lA. 
Jnnea,  William  T.,  OgeSA. 
Jordan,  Bamuai  P.,  7ee«A. 
Kahlay,  WllUam  P.,  gagS7A. 
Kana,  Prancla  X..  e774A, 
Kelly,  Dennis  P..  Jr..  7S0eA. 
Kelly.  Waltar  B.,  •4a4A, 
Kandlg,  Robert  I.,  gggiA, 
Kannay,  Paul  M.,  B7agA. 
Kilgora.  Jamaa  L.,  lOggA, 
King.  Donald  M.,g«OSA. 
Kinney.  Oaorga  R..  M44A. 
Knowlee,  Kenyon  L..  eoSAA. 
Knox.  Otan  B.,  BSeftA. 
Koahlar.  Laonard  P..  9697A. 
Konln,  David  H..  e79iA. 
Koonu.  Ray  W..  Jr..  S78eA. 
Krauaa.  Harrla  F.,  eolBA. 
Kurear.  August,  717aA. 
Kyar.  Fred  B..  7e6aA. 
Lafrana.  William  A.,  4g68A. 
Langford.  Robert  I.,  7670A. 
Laurenu.  Robert  B..  OOSAA. 
Leet,  Jonathan,  5008A. 
Lemley,  Samuel  A..  SOSaA. 
Umme.  William  P..  78S0A. 
Llnd.  Marcel,  6a70A. 
Lockhart.  Ruaaall  D..  68S7A. 
Lolsel.  John  8..  6aS8A. 
Lollar.  Clarence  L..  7800A. 
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Louden,  Edward  K.,  460iA. 
Lucaa.  Anthony  D..  aOiSA. 
Lucia,  Raymond  W..  7S61A. 
Luts,  John.  6a77A. 
Machemer,  Carl  C.  lOasiA. 
Mahone.  John  R..  9M3A. 
Mallory.  Robert  P..  4574A. 
Mansfield.  Richard  M.,  sasSA. 
Marlska.  Ben  P.,  3167A. 
Marltwn,  Lyle  C,  6ai6A. 
Markham.  Peter  J..  saSMA. 
Marschner,  Bernard  W..  BliSA. 
Martin.  Clarence  A.,  Jr.,  4703A. 
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Masters,  Elmer  L.,  B880A. 
Matthews.  Donald  E.,  8485A. 
Mattlson,  Robert  M.,  6877A. 
May.  Brltt  8..  9843A. 
May.  Richard  H.,  4695A. 
McClaln,  Howard  P.,  B892A. 
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McConnell,  Charles  H..  8848A. 
McDavld.  Andrew  E.,  6114A. 
McDonald.  John  R.,  846aA. 
McOonnell,  Owen  J.,  lOOBSA. 
McKee,  Jack  E.,  9635 A. 
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McLaughlin,  John  A.,  386aA. 
McLean,  Edward  R.,  9884A. 
McRae.  Roland  L.,  9668A. 
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Myers.  Lansing  H.,  7305A.  . 
Neighbors,  Lloyd  W.,  6125A. 
Nelll.  Dennis  V.,  9187A. 
Nswland,  Martin  K.,  8a81A. 
Newman.  Prank  M..  4777A. 
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Ploeu.  Frederick  P.,  B4a7A. 
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Roth,  Floyd  B.,  48a9A. 

Roth.  John  T.  C.  806eA. 

Rundell.  Francla  B..  ad.  101 14A. 

Ruaaell.  Harold  O.,  0464A. 

Ryan.  John  L..  8041A. 

Rydstrom.  Jean  P.,  7983A. 

SanctiuuT,  Robert  H.,  lOOSlA. 

Saunders,  Johnson  R.,  Jr.,  680SA. 

Scales,  John  C,  6861A. 

Scboenfeldt,  Verl  B.,  4B71A. 
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Schuyler,  Dean  H.,  8667A. 
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Shelton,  Lee  M..  7358A. 
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Spear,  Peter  H.,  860aA. 
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Strait,  William  V.,  Jr.,  9218A. 
Stubbs,  James  M.,  9360A. 
Stublarec,  Michael  J.,  7050A. 
Sullivan.  Charles  P.,  3754A. 
Sullivan,  Prank  E.,  3721A. 
Sullivan,  William  C.  1007BA. 
Swofford.  John  P.,  752eA. 
Sykes,  Oeorge  K.,  976SA. 
Taliaferro,  Walter  R..  879aA. 
Taj^,  James  B.,  B052A. 
Taylor,  Thomas  R.,  6041A. 
Thacker,  John  M..  4603A. 
Thompson,  Dan  P.,  8234A. 
Thorne,  Walter  E.,  7717A. 
Thornton,  Clark  O.,  8329A. 


Tldball.  Dale  R..  61»iA. 
Toole,  Richard  A.,  7gi7A. 
Toppar,  Moraa,  6591  A. 
Torraaaon,  Thomaa  8.,  Jr.,  OgVA. 
Traak.  Jamaa  B.,  ggigA. 
Tuallar.  Jack  L..  gA46A. 
Turk.  WUbart.  8740A. 
TwlchaU.  Wallace  B..  Jr.,  gggiA. 
Tyler,  Joe  M.,  gaeOA. 
Vtlay,  WlUlam  A..  0047A. 
Vague.  Harold  R..  ggeglA. 
Vanduyn,  John  B..  »ga7A. 
Vlgnatti.  John  L..  e410A, 
Walborn.  Oaorga  8.,  i787A. 
Walker,  Lewis  H.,  OaaOA. 
Walker,  WiUlam  A.,  ggggA. 
Waganhoft.  Victor  C,  TrtlA. 
Walgal.  Andrew  N.,  gftOIA. 
Welaar.  Oua.  B708A, 
White,  Donald  B„  |g|7A. 
White,  Orovar  0.,  Jr.,  gglTA. 
WhlUow,  Robert  v..  »e87A. 
Wlaanar.  Paul  P.,  eOTOA. 
WUda,  Marry,  g»4»A. 
Wllllama,  Charlaa  0.,  glggA. 
WUIlams,  PhiUp  T..  481I1A. 
WlUlama,  WUIiam  A.,  7gegA, 
Williama,  William  M..  TOggA. 
WiUtamaon,  PhUip  J.,  11784A. 
Wllaon,  Richard  A.,  gg87A. 
Wlngat.  Pranela  B..  ggOttA. 
Witters.  Arthur  O.,  7814A. 
Wolda.  Joeeph  A..  7916A. 
Woolwine.  Oharlea  O.,  66884. 
Wray.  Jamaa  W..  Jr..  gTPOA. 
Wright.  Robert  J.,  M68A. 
Toung.  PrankUn  P..  TlggA. 
Balcudek.  Oharlea  J.,  86064. 

OAapkNn 
Brannan.  Oaorga  J..  IgTMA. 
Chaaa.  Bdwln  R..  86101A. 

Dental  Oorpa 
Frtcke,  Vernon  8.,  18861A. 
Jfetftool  Corpt 

Bennett.  Bruoe  B.,  16188A. 
Block.  Herbert  B..  lOaiOA. 
Brannon.  Barl  W..  Jr..  leaeOA. 
Oampanale.  Ralph  P.,  lOSOlA. 
Defrlea.  WUUam  A..  iea64A. 
FwraU,  Lee  F.,  lOaoOA. 
Fredlani,  Alexander  W..  IBaOOA. 
Karstens,  Andres  I..  19740A. 
Kavanagh,  John  J.,  1966SA. 
Larson,  Thurman  A.,  1B814A. 
Lawrence.  Howard  R..  IBIBOA. 
Lewis,  Robert  B.,  1B138A. 
Lifton.  Solomon  B.,  1B818A. 
Marett,  William  C.  19a67A. 
Norton,  John  A.,  19161A. 
Sawyer.  Malcolm  H..  37482A. 
Steel.  Maxwell  W..  Jr..  19a75A. 
Strub.  Giles  J.,  19a41A. 
Tkach,  Walter  R.,  19360A. 
Wright,  Paid  E.,  19aa9A. 

Ntirae  Corps 

Kehoe,  Doris  A.,  20906W. 

Jf  edicai  5ertHce  Corps 

Bryant,  Ruasel  L.,  19418A. 

Haines.  Charles  C,  19442A. 

Edwards.  Gerald.  48898A. 

King,  Paid  W.,  19467A. 

Johnson,  Kenneth  B.,  1B478A. 
Veterinary  Corps 

Riishmore,  Rowland  W.,  19001A. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  apptx>- 
priate  provisions  of  chapter  885,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  AU  cOoan 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law. 

BWXJND  urtnrxNANT  TO  nasT  usutshamt 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Abe.  Harry  H.  56360A. 
Abel,  David  R..  660a6A. 
Adam,  Wallace  B.,  63132A. 
Adamcsyk.  Edmund  J.,  60068A. 
Adama.  BUls  C.  L.,  60460A. 
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Aluurt,  Bdwaid  L..  63844A. 
Aheame,  John  r..  gsaaSA. 
Aken,  Brian  L.,  63a97A. 
Alger,  HmoM  C.  fiOSSSA. 
Alllwn,  Robert  F..  56096A. 
Anderson.  Donald  W..  t0527A. 
Anderson.  Roger  C.  561 17A. 
ArmlMruster,  Jotui  A.,  6aaa6A. 
Armlatead.  Samuel  E.,  Jr.,  660d4A. 
Amurtrong.  Arthur  J.,  03322A. 
Arseneaiat.  Gerard  J..  6a031A. 
Atutin,  William  J..  66066A. 
Austin.  William  W..  Jr..  66382A. 
Avant.  J<din  P..  5621SA. 
Ayrea,  Donald  L..  66150A. 
Bahr,  Donald  P..  66766A. 
Balrd,  James  P.,  60625A. 
Bamett.  Larry  L.,  63a90A. 
Beaty.  Randall  E..  66063A. 
Beavers.  ICicliael  L.,  66084A. 
Beck,  David  H.,  6633aA. 
Beerman,  Raymond  O.,  63557A. 
BeU,  James  If..  567SaA. 
Bellan.  David  F..  56000A. 
Bergatad.  Joe  O..  63333A.  . 

Bergstrom.  Charles  R.,  8d,  63347A. 
Black,  Donald  R..  66088A.  ^ 

Boehm,  John  B.,  66065A. 
Boehm,  Stanley  P.,  63339A. 
Borkowski.  William  R..  58&21A. 
BouBka.  Richard  C.  696a7A. 
Boynton.  Gerald  D.,  6310aA. 
Bracken.  Edward  R.,  66069A. 
Bridges,  Edward  8..  2d.  63182A. 
Briesch.  Earl  W..  631B1A. 
Brooks,  Kent,  63ai3A. 
Brown,  William  R^  66108A. 
Bruetsch,  Walter  E^  63a39A. 
Bryden,  William  D.,  Jr.,  69571A. 
Bullta,  James  A.,  56180A. 
BukovBZky,  Raymond  A..  5<X)83A. 
Buran,  Ronald  D.,  5eS04A. 
Burchard,  Donald  C,  (I3145A. 
Burke,  James  P.,  632aiA. 
Bums,  Richard  S.,  B8144A. 
Burt,  James  E.,  60O85A. 
Butaud,  Louis  C.  Jr..  662d4A. 
Campbell,  James  F.,  83117A. 
Carr,  Houston  H.,  56212A. 
Chambers,  John  E..  S6218A. 
Champagne.  Kenneth  F..  662fl8A. 
Church.  James  W.  B..  Jr.,  63230A. 
Chynoweth.  William  M..  SOSMA. 
Clark,  Lawrence  D.,  56022A. 
Clarke,  Walter  F..  e3167A. 
Cllne.  Lawrence  A..  66089A. 
Coblentz.  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  601O1A. 
Collins,  Albert  H..  SBSeiA. 
Colton,  George  M.,  68294A. 
ColweU,  Gary  A..  6«800A. 
Comeaux,  David  M.,  66311  A. 
Conover,  John  A..  66O0OA. 
Cooper,  Charles  W.,  66S37A. 
CorbeU,  Lee  T.,  Jr.,  66079A. 
Cornwell,  Jefford  B.,  63296A. 
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HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  14, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  9:4:/  must  ivork  the  uxjrks  of 
Him  that  sent  me  while  tt  is  dot;  the 
night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

Almighty  God,  for  insight  and  inspira- 
tion, for  courage  and  consolation,  we  are 
turning  imto  Thee  and  beseeching  Thee 
that  In  these  perilous  times  the  ageless 
and  authentic  spiritual  foundations, 
which  cannot  be  shaken,  may  be  our 
shelter  and  strength. 

Qrant  that  we  may  cultivate  and  mani- 
fest the  virtues  of  patience  and  per- 
severance when  our  minds  and  hearts 
are  assailed  by  the  storms  of  doubt  and 
despair  and  might  seems  victorious  over 
right  and  the  arrc^ant  forces  of  evil  are 
seeking  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  peace. 

May  we  dally  dedicate  our  lives,  which 
are  so  brief  at  their  longest  and  so 
broken  at  their  best,  to  the  glorious  task 
of  hastening  the  dawning  of  that  day 
when  both  friend  and  foe  alike  shall  be 
drawn  and  held  together  by  the  bonds  of 
that  love  which  forgives  and  forgets. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


APPROPRIA'nONS  FOR  CrVHi  FUNC- 
TIONS, DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE. CERTAIN  AGENCIES  OF 
DEPARTldENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR, 
AND  OTHER  AQENCIES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  rq>ort  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
fimctions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  certain 
river  basin  commissions  for  the  *t#r<^i 
srear  aiding  June  SO.  1963>  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bUL 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
THE  NATION  ON  THE  NATION'S 
BCX>NOM7 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
legislative  business  today,  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  body  of  the  RacoRO 
and  include  the  great,  timely,  and  logical 
address  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  to  the  American  people 
last  night. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  sp  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING   TITLE    10.   UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  JEUVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(HH.  7913)  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  bring  the  number  of 
cadets  at  the  n.S.  Military  Academy  and 
the  UJ3.  Air  Force  Academy  up^  to  full 
strength,  with  amendments  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  and  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  "That  (a)  section  4342  of  title  10, 
tTnlted  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"  '(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall,  not 
later  than  November  30  of  each  year,  com- 
pile a  list  of  all  nominees  appointed  to  the 
Academy  In  such  year,  and  shall  provide  the 
information  contained  therein  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  upon  request.  Such  list 
shaU,  in  the  case  of  each  appointee.  Indicate 
(1)  the  domicile  of  such  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination,  (2)  the  name  and 
location  of  the  high  school  (or  equivalent) 
from  which  such  appointee  was  gradiiatecl, 
(3)    the  date  on  which  such  appointee  was 

graduated  from  high  school  (or  equivalent) , 
and  (4)  the  name  of  the  nominating  author- 
ity responsible  for  the  nomination  of  such 
appointee.' 

"(b)  Section  4343  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  at 
the  beginning  of  such  section  the  word  'If' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '(a)  If',  and  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

'"(b)  In  addition  to  the  appointments  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  deter- 
mine during  each  academic  year  the  number 
by  which  the  number  of  cadets  at  the 
Academy  immediately  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  succeeding  academic  year  will  be 
below  the  authorlaed  ntunber.  Within  that 
determination,  the  Secretary  may  select  for 
a^Twiaainn  to  the  Academy  qualified  candi- 
dates only  from  those  candidates  described 
in  clauses  (1),  (S).  and  (3)  below  who  are 
recommended  and  found  qualified  by  the 
Academic  Board: 

"'(1)  Osndlilfttrf  who  are  first  alternate 
nominees  of  the  nominating  authority  spe- 
cified in  clausee  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  4342 
(a)  of  this  ttUe;  except  that  in  any  case  In 
which  the  first  alternate  nominee  of  any 
such  nomlaating  authenty  Is  not  qualified 
for  selection,  the  second  Alternate  nominee 
of  such  twMwtwWwy  authority  shall  be  eli- 


gible for  selection,  and  In  any  such  case  la 
which  the  second  alternate  nominee  of  such 
nominating  authority  is  not  qualified  for 
selection,  the  third  alternate  nominee  of 
such  nominating  authority  shall  be  eligible 
for  selection. 

"'(2)  Candidates  who  are  qualified  nomi-* 
nees  of  the  nominating  authority  specified  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  4342(a)  of 
this  title  and  who  were  designated  as  con* 
gressional  competitors;  except  that  only  one 
nominee  of  any  such  nominating  authority, 
and  only  a  nominee  who  Is  ranked  by  the 
Academic  Board  on  tbe  basis  of  merit  next 
below  a  congressional  competitor  selected  for 
admission  to  the  Academy,  shall  be  eligible 
for  selection  under  this  clause. 

"'(3)  Candidates  who  are  qualified  nomi* 
nees  under  the  provisions  of  clauses  (3) 
through  (8)  of  section  4342(a)  of  this  title; 
but  not  more  than  5  per  centimi  of  the  total 
number  of  candidates  selected  by  the  Secre* 
tary  under  the  provisions  of  this  subaectioa 
In  any  year  may  be  selected  under  authority 
of  this  clause. 

Selections  which  the  Secretary  may  maket 
under  the  authority  of  clavises  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  of! 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  In  accordancei 
with  the  order  of  merit  established  by  the 
Academic  Board  for  all  nominees  referred  tO 
in  such  clauses  (1)  and  (2),  and  selection^ 
which  the  Secretary  may  make  under  the 
authority  of  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  merit  established  by  the  Academic  Board 
for  nominees  referred  to  in  such  clause  (3), 

At  no  time  may  the  number  of  cadets  at  the 
Academy  appointed  under  this  subsection  ex*^ 
ceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  An  appoints 
ment  under  this  subsection  Is  an  additional 
appointment  and  is  not  in  place  of  an  ap^ 
pointment  otherwise  authorized  by  law.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  6954  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  thq 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"'(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall; 
not  later  than  November  30  of  each  year, 
compile  a  list  of  all  nominees  appointed  tO 
the  Naval  Academy  in  such  year,  and  shall 
provide  the  information  contained  therein 
to  any  Member  of  Congress  upon  requests 
Such  list  shall,  in  the  case  of  each  appolnte«, 
indicate  (1)  the  domicile  of  such  appointed 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  (2)  the  namfl 
and  location  of  the  high  school  (or  equivai-> 
lent)  from  which  such  appointee  was  grad.-> 
uated,  (3)  the  date  on  which  such  appointed 
WEis  graduated  from  high  school  (or  equlv-* 
alent) ,  and  (4)  the  name  of  the  nominat* 
Ing  authority  responsible  for  the  nomlnatlot) 
of  such  appointee.' 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  9342  of  title  1*; 
United  Stat^  Code,  is  amended  by  Eulding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows  t 

"  '(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shailj, 
not  later  than  November  30  of  each  yeari, 
compile  a  list  of  all  nominees  appointed  t$ 
the  Academy  in  such  year,  and  shall  provlck 
the  Information  contained  therein  to  anV 
Member  of  Congress  upon  request.  Such  list 
shall,  in  the  case  of  each  appointee,  indicate 
(1)  the  domicile  of  such  appointee  at  tht 
time  of  his  nomination,  (2)  the  name  and 
location  of  the  high  school  (or  equivalent) 
from  which  such  appointee  was  graduatetfl, 
(3)  the  date  on  which  such  appointee  wat 
graduated  from  high  school  (or  equivalent)! 
and  (4)  the  name  of  the  nominating  authorj 
Ity  responsible  for  the  nomination  of  such 
appointee.' 

"(b)  Section  9343  of  title  10,  United  Stat«$ 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  at  the  be-*^ 
ginning  of  such  section  the  word  'If  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(a)  If,  and  by  add* 
ing  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"'(b)  In  addition  to  the  appointments 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  thl« 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
determine  during  each  academic  year  tlM 
number  by  which  the  number  of  cadets  s^ 
the  Academy  Inunediately  prior  to  the  tefi- 


mlnatlon  of  the  succeeding  academic  year 
will  be  below  the  authorized  number.  With- 
in that  determination,  the  Secretary  may 
select  for  admission  to  the  Academy  quali- 
fied candidates  only  from  those  candidates 
described  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  b^O^ 
who  are  recommended  and  found  quaUned 
by  the  Faculty: 

"  '  ( 1 )  Candidates  who  are  first  alternate 
nominees  of  the  nominating  authority  speci- 
fied In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  9342(a) 
of  this  title,  except  that  in  any  case  in  which 
the  first  alternate  nominee  of  any  such  nom- 
inating authority  is  not  qualified  for  selec- 
tion, the  second  alternate  nominee  of  such 
nominating  authority  shall  be  eligible  for 
selection,  and  In  any  such  case  in  which  the 
second  alternate  nominee  of  such  nominat- 
ing authority  is  not  qualified  for  selection, 
the  third  alternate  nominee  of  such  nomi- 
nating authority  shall  be  eligible  for  selec- 
tion. 

"'(2)  Candidates  who  are  qualified  nomi- 
nees of  the  nominating  authority  specified 
In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  0342(a) 
of  this  title  and  who  were  designated  as 
congressional  competitors;  except  that  only 
one  nominee  of  any  such  nominating  au- 
thority, and  only  a  nominee  who  is  ranked 
by  the  Faculty  on  the  basis  of  merit  next  be- 
low a  congressional  competitor  selected  for 
admission  to  the  Academy,  shall  be  eligible 
for  selection   under  this  clause. 

"'(3)  Candidates  who  are  qualified  nom- 
inees under  the  provisions  of  clauses  (3) 
through  (8)  of  section  9342(a)  of  this  title; 
but  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  candidates  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
in  any  year  may  be  selected  under  author- 
ity of  this  clause. 

Selections  which  the  Secretary  may  make 
under  the  axithorlty  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  merit  established  by  the 
Faculty  for  all  nominees  referred  to  In  such 
clauses  ( 1 )  and  (2) ,  and  selections  which  the 
Secretary  may  make  under  the  authority  of 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  lie  made 
in  accordance  with  the  order  of  merit  estab- 
lished by  the  Faculty  for  nominees  referred 
to  in  such  clause  (3).  At  no  time  may  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  Academy  appointed 
under  this  subsection  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  An  appointment  under  this  sub- 
section is  an  additional  appointment  and  is 
not  In  place  of  an  appointment  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.' 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4348, 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  6959,  and  paragraph 
( 2 )  of  section  9348  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
'three'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'five'. 

"(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  182  of 
title  14  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'four'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'five'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  cadets 
and  midshipmen  appointed  to  the  service 
academies  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  not  affect  the  obligated 
p>erlod  of  service  of  any  cadet  or  midshipman 
appointed  to  one  of  the  service  academies  on 
or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
additional  qualified  alternate  and  com- 
petitive nominees  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  regret  that 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
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the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  feel  obliged  to  raise  an  objec- 
tion to  this  request,  but  a  serious  ques- 
tion has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  the  procedure 
followed  in  appointments  to  West  Point 
wliich  has  been  discussed  at  some  length 
in  the  other  body,  and  which  I  also 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
some  2  weeks  ago  Involving  an  athletic 
professionalism  which  is  currently  run- 
ning rampant  in  regard  to  appointments 
to  our  service  academies.  I  believe  the 
House  should  have  a  right  to  discuss  this 
serious  matter  and  to  examine  the 
Army's  position  on  it  before  we  proceed 
to  enact  this  new  legislation  which  gives 
to  the  Army  wide  additional  authority  in 
makmg  appointments  to  West  Point. 

After  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  some  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  detailed  affidavit  which  had 
been  submitted  to  me  by  a  constituent  of 
mine.  As  of  today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave 
still  not  received  an  adequate  answer 
from  either  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  I  believe 
this  matter  is  of  such  importance  that 
until  the  Army  at  least  indicates  enough 
Interest  in  the  matter  to  give  me  the 
courtesy  of  a  serious  reply  and  to  indi- 
cate to  me  in  some  detail  what  adminis- 
trative steps  they  claim  are  being  taken 
to  eliminate  any  future  trafficking  in 
West  Point  appointments  in  violation  of 
law.  then  I  shall  be  constrained  to  object 

to  the  unanimous-consent  request,  and  I 
do  so  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
reserve  the  right  to  object  and  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Under  a  continuing 
reservation  of  objection.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
the  gentleman  wants  Information  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  a  question  alone  of  Information;  I 
have  taken  the  matter  up,  as  I  have  said, 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
neither  the  Department  of  the  Army  nor 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  given  me 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply  to  the  detailed 
questions  which  I  asked.  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  serious  enough  matter.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  warrant  a  full  and  conscientious  re- 
ply. It  goes  to  the  very  int^rity  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  I 
caimot  allow  this  bill,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  other  body,  and  the  information 
I  placed  in  the  Record  to  be  adopted 
without  some  discussion  of  this  matter 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  seeks  infor- 
mation, the  discussion  in  the  other  body 
amply  provides  it.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing  about  the  correspondence. 

I  do  not  condone  the  ignoring  of  cor- 
resjsondence  by  any  department  from 
any  Member  of  Congress,  but  the  other 
body  has  directed  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
close the  Information  the  gentleman 
seeks  not  later  than  November  30  hi 


each  year.    Such  language  Is  contained 
in  the  act. 

We  have  an  instance  in  South  Caro- 
lina that  has  caused  us  a  lot  of  dissatis- 
faction involving  two  young  men,  one 
from  my  own  alma  mater  and  one  from 
Clemson. 

This  act  amply  corrects  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  let  the  amendments  be  acted  on 
In  this  way  we  can  go  to  conference  on 
the  subject. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  The  gentleman 
said  he  had  not  received  a  suitable  reply. 
Did  the  gentleman  receive  any  reply? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  did  receive  a  re- 
ply from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, I  may  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York,  which  was 
completely  unsatisfactory,  however,  and 
wliich  failed  to  answer  the  questions 
which  I  had  raised  based  on  sworn  af- 
fidavits which  had  been  included  in  the 
CoHGRKSsiONAL  Recosd.  In  fact,  Mr. 
QUpatrlc  told  me  over  the  phone  that  he 
regretted  the  offhand  letter  he  had  sent 
to  me  in  reply.  He  said  he  realized 
it  was  a  brushoff.  and  that  it  was  not 
really  responsive  to  the  serious  questions 
that  I  had  raised.  Some  10  days  ago  he 
even  offered  to  have  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  tell  me  in  detail  what  the  Army 
was  actually  doing  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  thing  happening  In  the  future.  To 
date  I  have  heard  absolutely  nothing 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  from 
Secretary  Gilpatric. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York  I  am  sure  he  realizes  that  the  high 
command  at  West  Point  are  completely 
cognizant  of  this  most  unfortunate  in- 
cident. I  am  myself.  I  have  the  great- 
est sympathy  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  but  this  happened  merely 
through  the  fallibility  of  one  individual 
who  was  a  coach  up  there. 

I  have  had  some  experience  myself.  I 
may  say  that  I  think  the  gentleman  did 
US  all  a  service  in  calling  the  matter  to 
our  attention,  and  also  he  may  be 
reasonably  assured,  as  far  as  I  can  as- 
siixe,  him  of  anything,  that  steps  will  be 
taken  so  that  this  cannot  happen  again. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  for  the 
reasons  he  gave  object  to  the  whole  bill 
which,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able impoi-tance. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  there  is  no  other 
way  in  which  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  feels  most  str<mgly  on  a  matter  that 
he  believes  goes  to  the  very  integrity  of 
our  military  academies  and  to  Uie  uses 
to  which  some  $11,000  of  taxpayers' 
money  are  being  spent  for  each  and 
every  cadet  in  our  service  academies  can 
get  time  to  discuss  the  matter  on  this 
floor  except  by  refusing  to  pass  this  bill 
in  final  form  by  unanimous  consent,  as 
I  have  refused. 

Oh,  I  have  had  the  same  kind  of  verbal 
assurances  that  the  gentlewoman  refers 
to  given  to  me  by  the  Deputy  Secretaty 
of  Defense.  I  say  that  without  details 
these   assurances   are   meaningless.     I 


have  even  read  the  bland  press  accounts 
handed  out  by  the  Military  Academy  on 
this  particular  De  Luca  case,  where  they 
deplore  the  incident  and  blame  it  all  on 
one  overenthosiastic  coach.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  complete  nonsense.  We 
know  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on  as  a 
regular  process.  But  so  far  as  I  know  the 
case  I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  is  the  first  time  a  sworn  affi- 
davit has  been  given  to  a  Member  of 
Congress,  describing  just  how  this  so- 
called  system  works.  Here  you  have 
an  atliletic  coach  actually  promising  a 
boy  that  he  would  get  him  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Academy  from  a  Member 
from  another  State,  which  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code;  and  he  did  in  fact 
get  the  appointment  for  him  without  the 
boy  ever  even  applying  for  this  appoint- 
ment. Yet  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  since  I  dis- 
closed these  startling  facts,  have  come 
up  with  absolutely  nothing  to  assure  me 
they  are  even  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  case,  or  that  they  are  ever  aware 
of  the  complete  impropriety  of  spend- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money  to  train  profes- 
sional football  and  basketball  players  at 
West  Point  and  our  other  serylce 
academies  instead  of  career  officers  for 
our  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  other  way  I 
know  of  to  underline  the  seriousness  with 
which  I  regard  this  matter  than  to  refuse 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  beUeve  that 
Members  of  the  House  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  meantime  in  examining  the 
debate  that  took  place  In  the  other  body 
on  last  Thursday,  when  HJl.  7913  was 
debated  there  at  some  length,  and  when 
the  matters  I  have  referred  to  were  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall,  therefore,  have 
to  insist  on  my  objection.  I  hope  that 
perhaps  we  will  then  have  an  opportu- 
nity, when  the  conference  report  comes 
back  before  the  House,  to  discuss  this 
matter  more  fully  and  to  find  out  then 
what  the  Army  really  Intends  to  do  about 
protecting  the  proper  and  legitimate 
educational  purposes  for  which  our  tbree 
great  service  academies  were  established 
and  for  which  the  taxpayers'  money  Is 
being  azmually  spent  to  give  hundreds  of 
young  men  a  free  college  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference  to  the  spe- 
cific request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  Gborcs].'  I  Include 
herewith  In  the  Rscord  the  specific  ex- 
change of  correspondence  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  D^uty  Defense  Secre- 
tary Gilpatric. 

I  might  add  that  the  affidavits  re- 
ferred to  in  my  original  letter  of  July 
II  are  not  included  here  because  they 
already  appear  with  my  original  remarks 
in  the  Concressionai.  Rbcord  for  July  11 
on  page  13169-13171. 
The  letters  follow: 

JUX.T  11.  1988. 
Bon.  RoBXET  B.  McNAiiaaA, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkam  Ma.  Sbcbstabt  :  As  you  must  be  awara. 
there  has  already  been  aacoe  dlaousskm  on 
Capitol  HlU  recently  of  curtain  prsetlees 
followed  by  our  three  service  aoademtos  la 
recruiting  athletlo  perwMinel.  The  general 
ImpreeaUm  is  that  In  the  case  of  xeorultUig 
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midahlpmen  and  cadets  with  special  athletic 
\  r  abllltlaa  the  prooedurae  that  are  followed  are 

quite  different  firom  those  which  are  estab- 
lished by  law  and  by  regulation  and  which 
are  followed  in  the  case  of  most  con^na- 
-i  slonal  appointee*. 

Within  the  past  few  days  there  has  come 
to  my  attention  the  details  of  one  of  these 
cases,  which  Involved  a  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  concerns  the  Military 
Academy  at  WearPoint.  It  dtscloees  a  sltiia- 
tlon  that,  in  my  Judgment,  is  so  irregular,  so 
scandalous,  and  so  cormptlTe  of  the  princi- 
ples the  three  service  acadonles  oiight  to 
stand  for  that  I  believe  It  demands  your  com- 
plete and  Inunedlate  attention. 

The  details  of  this  case  are  disclosed  in 
the  sworn  affidavits  filed  by  the  individual 
in  question  and  his  father,  copies  of  which 
I  attach.  Tou  may  also  be  interested  to 
know  that  I  discussed  this  case  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Wednesday,  July  11, 
and  a  full  transcript  of  my  remarks  is  con- 
tained in  the  CoNOisssioif AL  Recoso  for  that 
date. 

Ijet  me  simply  make  some  additional  com- 
menta  based  on  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the 
affidavits. 

First  of  all,  all  of  my  own  appointments  are 
made  by  the  competitive  method  with  indi- 
viduals being  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
results  in  tbe  examination  administered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Ck>mml88ion  without  regard 
either  to  their  athletic  ablUty  or  to  their 
political  affiliation.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
theee  examinations,  I  generally  have  from 
70  to  80  boys  In  my  district  who  begin  the 
competitive  process  more  than  a  year  before 
they  expect  to  enter  the  Academy.  Robert 
DeLuca  never  applied  to  me  for  a  congres- 
sional appointment,  and  I  judge  from  his 
statement  on  the  affidavit  that  he  was  not 
really  interested  in  a  service  career.  Coach 
Hunter  entered  my  congressional  district  and 
negotiated  with  Mr.  DeLuca  for  a  congres- 
sional appointment  without  ever  informing 
me,  although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  This,  in  my  Judgment, 
Is  totally  Improper,  totally  unjustified,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  permitted. 
.  When  Coach  Hiinter  first  approached  Mr. 
beLuca  to  offer  him  an  appointment  to  West 
Point,  in  March  of  1962,  the  final  date  for 
making  congressional  nominations,  except 
for  persons  already  fully  qualified  for  ap- 
pointment, was  a  months  past.  The  final 
date  was  January  18,  1962.  Obviously  Mr. 
DeLuca  was  not  fully  qualified  since  even 
Coach  Hunter  recognind  that  he  would  have 
to  Increase  his  grade  on  his  college  boards. 
So,  already  Coach  Hunter  Is  proposing  some- 
thing in  the  case  of  this  young  man  that  Is 
contrary  to  the  regulations  which  apply 
pubUcly  and  generally  to  aU  Members  of 
Congress. 

Coach  Hunter  undertook  to  obtain  a  con- 
gressional appointment  for  Mr.  DeLuca  with- 
out any  action  being  required  by  the  young 
man  himself.  Including  any  application  be- 
ing made.  According  to  the  affidavit  he  ad- 
vised him  "that  this  appointment  woiUd 
probably  be  from  another  State  and  a  second 
or  third  alternate,"  and  further  told  bim 
"not  to  worry  about  this,  it  was  standard 
procedure."  What  Coach  Hunter  tmdertook 
to  do,  as  I  am  sure  you  must  be  aware,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  4842.  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

I  want  to  emphaalae  my  impression  that 
throughout  this  affair  Mr.  DeLuca  and  his 
family  acted  in  complete  good  faith.  This 
fact  is  atteated  to  by  the  publication  of  a 
story  in  the  May  IS  issue  of  the  Schenectady 
Union  Star  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  UJ3. 
Military  Academy  today  awarded  Linton 
High  Sharpshooter  Bob  DeLuca  an  alternate 
appointment  enabling  the  17-year-old,  6  foot 
1  inch,  180-pound  senior  to  Join  the  incom- 
ing class  at  West  Point  July  2. 

"Sought  by  a  doaen  or  so  colleges,  DeLuca 
already  has  passed  all  physical  examinations 


and  needs  only  a  'satisfactory'  score  on  tha 
West  Point  achievement  exams  to  make  tha 
appointment  'official.'  " 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  appointing  procedxires  to  the 
Academy  could  see  on  the  face  of  the  story 
that  it  was  Inaccurate,  since  obvioiisly  no 
one  coiUd  guarantee  that  an  alternate  ap- 
pointment would  enable  any  individual  to 
become  a  member  of  the  incoming  class.  Tha 
announcement  of  the  alternate  appoint- 
ment, as  the  records  of  the  Department  will 
show,  was  dated  April  15,  nearly  3  months 
after  the  legal  closing  date  for  congressional 
appointments.  The  Information  in  the  pub- 
lished newspaper  story  that  Bir.  DeLuca 
needed  only  to  Improve  his  score  on  the 
West  Point  examinations  is  obviously  some- 
thing that  would  not  have  been  made  public 
by  someone  wbo  knew  that  the  closing  date 
for  college  board  examinations  for  boys  en- 
tering the  Academy  was  March  3,  1962. 

Mr.  DeLuca'8  notiflcatlon  of  appointment 
requested  that  he  report  to  the  Academy  for 
college  l>oard  testing  on  June  11,  12.  and  13, 
although  again  the  final  college  board  date 
was  on  March  3  and  the  authority  for  this 
special  action  taken  by  the  Academy  Is 
obscure. 

The  firmness  of  the  promise  made  to 
DeLuca  by  Coach  Hunter  Is  underlined  by 
the  assertion  that  once  the  alternate  ap- 
pointment had  been  made  he  instructed  De- 
Luca to  advise  the  other  colleges  to  which  he 
had  been  considering  making  final  applica- 
tion that  he  would  be  attending  West  Point, 
and  therefore,  of  course.  Coach  Hunter  ad- 
vised Mr.  DeLuca  to  cut  off  his  chances  for 
starting  a  college  education  this  year  In  the 
event  anything  happened  to  his  West  Point 
entree.  This  possibility  doubtless  seemed  re- 
mote to  DeLuca  anyway,  since  Coach  Hunter 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  "he  was  sure  that  I 
would  receive  the  necessary  score  on  the  col- 
lege boards."  I  am  sure  that  you  can  under- 
stand the  most  improper  and  unadvisable 
implication  that  this  remark  contains. 

Just  as  the  coach  had  predicted,  however, 
Mr.  DeLuca  did  pass  his  examination,  and  on 
June  28  he  received  formal  notiflcatlon  from 
the  Academy,  dated  June  21,  that  he  had 
passed  but  there  was  no  vacancy.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
story  which  the  coach  sold  to  young  DeLuca, 
he  found  discouraging  news  to  be  encour- 
aging, because  he  had  been  told  that  this 
paradoxical  behavior  was  "standard  proce- 
diire"  and  that  "everything  would  be  all 
right." 

Nowhere  in  the  account  of  the  dealings 
with  Coach  Hunter  is  there  ever  any  indica- 
tion that  he  described  to  the  young  man 
frankly  and  honestly  what  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  laws  were  governing  appointment 
to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

I  assume  that  the  comment  to  which  Mr. 
Valentine  J.  DeLuca,  the  boy's  father,  has 
sworn  in  his  affidavit  that  the  reason  for 
withholding  the  appointment  3  days  prior 
to  the  boy's  leaving  for  West  Point  "was  due 
to  the  pressure  from  the  Southern  States 
on  the  Academy  pertaining  to  athletes,"  re- 
fers to  earlier  charges  with  regard  to  athletic 
professionalism  in  our  service  academies 
that  had  been  made  on^  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  several  US.  Senators,  including  Sen- 
ator Long  of  Loviisiana. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Secretary,  this  sorry  mess 
is  what  we  are  told  Is  "standard  procedure 
at  West  Point." 

What  possible  business,  Mr.  Secretary,  do 
coaches  have  trafficking  in  congressional  ap- 
pointments anyway? 

How  can  we  ever  expect  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  young  men  who  apply  through 
regular  channels  for  Academy  appointments 
when  they  learn  that  this  kind  of  thing  goes 
on  as  "standard  procedure?" 

How  does  West  Point  really  expect  to  en- 
force its  much-vaunted  code  of  honor  when 
the  procedure   by   which  some   of  its   own 


cadets  are  encouraged  to  enter  the  Academy 
is  based  on  impropriety  and  Illegality? 

How  can  we  hope  to  recriUt  cadets  with  a 
sense  of  service  motivation  when  many  know 
that  their  major  qualification  for  entrance  to 
the  Academy  haa  been  some  special  athletic 
ability? 

This  whole  business,  Mr.  Secretary, 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  trifling  with 
the  lives  and  the  futures  of  young  men — 
trifling  In  the  Interest  of  an  athletic  pro- 
fessionalism that  should  have  no  proper 
place  In  any  of  our  service  academies.  It  is 
a  dirty  business  and  the  U.S.  Government 
ought  to  have  no  part  of  It. 

I  therefore  demand,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
this  young  man,  whose  future  has  thus  been 
trifled  with  by  an  agent  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
be  given  an  appointment  to  West  Point  so 
as  to  keep  the  Army  honest,  and  to  make 
good  on  the  promise  made  by  the  Army's 
own  agent.  You  must  remember  that  It  was 
at  the  urging  of  the  Army's  agent  that  Mr. 
DeLuca  cut  off  all  of  his  other  opportu- 
nities for  a  college  education  this  year.  Once 
the  Army  or  any  other  service  Is  allowed  to 
get  into  the  dirty  business  of  rigging  ap- 
pointments to  the  service  academies  and 
makes  improper  and  unfounded  promises  to 
individual  young  men  and  their  families, 
then  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Army  has  a 
solemn  obligation  to  see  this  thing  through 
and  to  do  what  can  be  done  not  only  to  be 
fair  to  one  boy  and  his  family,  but  also  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  Army  Itself.  Once  this 
is  done,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  then  insist  that  you 
move  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  this 
rampant  athletic  professionalism  that  has 
gone  so  far  already  as  to  threaten  to  make 
a  complete  mockery  of  the  whole  service 
academy  appointment  procedure. 

I  am  also  requesting  Chairman  Vinson  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
undertake  a  full-scale  committee  Investiga- 
tion of  Academy  appointing  procedures  In 
the  light  of  the  DeLuca  case. 

I  shall  wait  to  hear  from  you  both  with 
regard  to  the  action  that  you  have  taken 
to  assure  that  justice  Is  done  to  Robert  De- 
Luca and  to  his  family,  and  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  action  that  you  have  taken  to 
put  an  end  to  the  improper  practices  and 
procedures  that  created  this  unfortunate 
case  In  the  first  place. 
Sincerely  yours. 

SAMtJlX    S.    SxaATTON. 


The  Deputy  Secretart  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  20, 1962. 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Stratton:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  11,  1962.  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  concerning  Robert  L.  DeLuca's 
candidacy  for  admission  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  looked  Into 
this  matter  and  has  confirmed  that  there 
were  improprieties  in  the  handling  of  Mr. 
DeLuca's  candidacy.  Mr.  DeLuca  was  im- 
properly advised  concerning  his  opportuni- 
ties for  admission.  His  adviser,  Mr.  George 
Hunter,  the  basketball  coach  at  West  Point, 
made  an  unwarranted  and  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  Mr.  DeLuca's  entire  record 
was  such  that  he  would  be  selected  by  the 
Academic  Board  for  admission  as  a  qualified 
alternate  nominee  under  the  provisions  of 
section  4343.  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
The  Academic  Board  did  find  him  qualified, 
but  his  qualifications  were  not  sufficiently 
high  to  warrant  his  selection  In  this  highly 
competitive  evaluation. 

The  origin  of  Mr.  DeLuca's  candidacy  lies 
in  the  wholly  desirable  program,  conducted 
by  numerous  organizations  and  individuals 
Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  Army  and 
the  Military  Academy,  to  contact  capable 
young  men  who  may  be  Interested  in  a  service 
career.  Throughout  the  secondary  school 
system  of  the  Nation  the  program  is  oriented 
toward  those  who  give  evidence  of  outstand- 
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ing  ichoUnhip  or  of  leadership  in  school 
activities  or  athletics.  Intensted  stxidents 
are  provided  information  ooncemlng  admis- 
sion, and  may  be  advised  concerning  sources 
of  nomination  available  to  them.  This  pro- 
gram of  information,  advice,  and  assistance 
has  done  much  to  enable  the  services  to  ac- 
quire talented  youhg  men  with  leadership 
potential.  In  the  csm  of  Mr.  DeLuca.  the 
program  miscarried  because  of  Improper  ad- 
vice given  to  him  by  a  participant  in  this 
program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  keenly  regret  the  Im- 
proper and  erroneous  advice  given  Mr.  De- 
Luca and  his  resultant  disappointment  at 
not  being  admitted  to  the  Academy.  How- 
ever, as  you  have  pointed  out,  the  law  speci- 
fies thoae  who  have  authority  in  the 
admission  of  cadets  to  the  Academies,  and 
no  other  person  may  or  should  give  any 
young  man  assmrance  of  appointment.  In 
spite  of  the  reported  assurance  received  by 
Mr.  DeLuca,  he  was  not  admitted  becaiise 
the  limited  number  of  vacanciea  for  which 
he  was  competing  were  exhausted  before  his 
qualification  level  had  been  reached.  Ac- 
cordingly, although  sympathetic  to  Mr. 
DeLuca,  the  Departments  are  unable  to  au- 
thorise or  direct  his  admission  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Aside  from  the  unfort\uiate 
instance  of  inaccurate  counseling,  Mr.  De- 
Luca received  the  same  consideration  in  his 
efforts  to  gain  admission  as  did  all  other 
candidates. 

Your  letter  expressed  concern  over  the 
propriety  of  Mr.  DeLuca  being  examined  in 
June  instead  of  in  March.  June  examina- 
tions have  been  held  at  West  Point  for  many 
years  to  permit  the  testing  of  thoae  candi- 
dates who  are  nominated  after  the  closing 
daU  for  the  March  examinations  or  who 
were  unable  to  take  the  March  examinations 
The  June  examination  is  fuUy  publicized  in 
the  West  Point  catalog  and  is  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  regulations  for  the  U.S 
MUltary  Academy.  Be  assured  that  it  U  con- 
ducted under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
March  examination,  with  the  academic  por- 
tion graded  by  the  coUege  entrance  examina- 
tion board,  exactiy  as  U  done  for  the  March 
examination. 

Unquestionably,  athletic  iwofessionallsm 
has  no  place  at  a  service  academy.  At  West 
Point,  a  student  must  first  be  a  cadet  and 
he  may  then  be  an  athlete.  Specifically 
the  cadet  athlete's  duties  and  responsibUltles 
are  the  same  as  those  of  other  cadets— the 
same  military  training  program,  the  same 
academic  curriculum,  the  same  pay.  allow- 
ances, and  expenses,  and  the  same  postgrad- 
uate service  obligation.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested. I  know,  in  the  judgment  made  by  the 
Middle  SUtes  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  after  Its  most  recent 
inspection  at  West  Point,  concerning  the 
Intercollegiate  athletic  program  at  the  Acad- 
emy. Typical  extracts  of  this  report  are: 
"The  demands  of  the  4-year  program  are 
so  rigorous  that  there  is  Uttle  appeal  to  the 
professional  type  college  athlete." 
"An  athlete  Is  first  of  all  a  cadet." 
"EUglblUty  is  determined  weekly,  and 
cadets  on  athletic  teams  are  immedintely 
removed  from  athletic  squads  when  their 
academic  records  show  impairment." 

The  judgments  of  the  highly  qualified 
Individuals  who  prepared  this  report  confirm 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
the  handling  of  athletes  and  athletics  at 
West  Point  is  accomplished  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
planned  to  initiate  any  investigation  of  this 
subject  at  the  service  academies. 

To  preclude  the  recurrence  of  an  error  such 
as  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  DeLuca,  the  Sujjer- 
Intendent  of  the  Military  Academy  has  taken 
action,  both  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hunter  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reaffhming  the  policies 
concerning  the  advice  and  assistance  which 
may    be    given    by    representatives    of    the 
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Academy  to  eandldatas.  In  addition  to  these 
immediate  corrective  measxiree.  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  Army,  along  with  other  services. 
Is  preparing  a  legislative  proposal  to  provide 
for  additional  opportunltiea  for  young  men 
to  enter  the  service  academies,  l^w  many 
years,  the  number  of  Regular  Army  ofllcen 
trained  at  West  Point  has  been  far  below 
that  considered  necessary  to  provide  tbe 
optimum  balance  of  the  Army.  Concur- 
rently, each  year  the  number  of  young  men 
who  are  notified,  as  was  Robert  DeLuca,  that 
they  are  qualified  for  admlsaion  but  have  no 
vacancy,  la  approximately  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  who  are  admitted.  Im- 
plementation of  a  plan  such  as  that  now  un- 
der preparation  by  the  Military  Departments 
would  do  much  to  allevUte  thU  condition. 
Yoiir  interest  in  the  MUltary  Academy  u 
apprecUted,  and  I  hope  that  this  informa- 
tion will  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROSWELL  L.  OiLPATMC. 
AtrctrsT  14,   1962. 

Hon.    RoSW^LL   GmFATRIC. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  SscaxTABT:  Some  2  weeks  ago  I 
had  occaaion  to  discuss  with  you  over  the 
phone  the  contents  of  your  letter  to  me 
dated  July  20.  regarding  the  case  of  Bobert 
L.  DeLuca,  of  Schenectady,  about  which  I 
had  jHvviously  written  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. 

You  acknowledged  to  me  at  the  time  that 
the  bland  and  casual  nature  of  your  reply 
was  not  In  any  real  sense  responsive  to  the 
serious  information  that  I  had  submitted  to 
Secretary  McNamara,  particularly  in  the 
attached  aflldavlts. 

Your  reply,  for  example,  said  nothing 
about  how  a  coach  was  in  a  position  to  ob- 
tain an  official  congressional  appointment  to 
the  Academy.  Surely  this  could  not  have 
been  merely  the  restilt  of  an  "impropriety" 
on  the  part  of  the  coach;  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  accomplished  without  the 
approval  and  cognisance  of  the  authorities 
themselves. 

You  said  nothing  about  how  the  Academy 
could  have  sanctioned  an  appointment  going 
to  a  lad  who  did  not  even  Uve  in  the  congres- 
sional district  of  the  appointing  authority  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  4843, 
title  10.  U£.C. 

You  did  not  say  how  the  Academy  could 
tender  this  appointment  2  months  after  the 
closing  date  for  congressional  appointments. 
Clearly,  this  case  could  not  have  proceeded 
as  far  as  It  did  without  far  more  being  In- 
volved than  purely  the  "impropriety"  or  the 
"undue  enthusiasm"  of  a  single  "misguided" 
coach.  Tbe  case  I  have  presented  to  you 
could  not  have  occurred  without  the  full 
knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  authorities 
in  West  Point  and  in  the  West  Point  section 
of  the  Pentagon.  Yet  your  letter  says  noth- 
ing whatsoever  about  this. 

Nor  does  it  tell  me  anything  about  the 
procedures  that  are  being  followed  by  the 
Army  to  see  that  this  kind  of  occurrence  can- 
not happen  again.  I  am  sure  that  you  must 
realize  that  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  would  need  somethlngtmore  to  assure 
me  that  this  situation  has  been  eliminated 
than  merely  the  bland  statement  that  "the 
Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  has 
taken  action." 

You  told  me  in  your  telephone  conversa- 
tion that  you  recognized  that  your  letter  was 
Inadequate  and  that  it  should  have  been  re- 
vised or  should  not  have  been  sent.  You 
also  assured  me  that  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Mr.  Vance,  would  be  in  touch  with 
me  to  outline  in  detail  what  action  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Intended  to  take  with 
regard  to  this  case.  Yet  as  of  today  I  still 
have  received  no  further  letter  from  you,  nor 


have  I  reoeired  any  oommunieatlasi  what- 
soever fron  anyone  oonneeted  with  the  D»- 
partment  at  the  Army. 

As  a  Member  of  Oongreas  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Serrioas  Coounlttee  of  the 
House,  I  believe  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  frank 
and  full  and  responsive  reply  on  this  matter 
and  I  hereby  urgentiy  reqiieat  that  you  pro- 
vide it  to  me  without  further  delay. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Samttsl  8.  SraaTTOir. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  objects. 


AMENDING  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CXDDE 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  tbe  biU 
{H.R.  7913)  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
states  Code,  to  brtn«  the  number  of 
cadets  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  the  United  Stotes  Air 
Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  dincree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina?  [After  a  pause.  1  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  VnraoK. 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  and  Arkitos. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUoo  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
general  debate  today  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insvdar  Affairs  be  permitted 
to  sit.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  POLICY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  applaud  the  decision  of 
President  Kennedy  given  over  television 
and  radio  last  evening  against  an  im- 
mediate tax  cut.  It  was  reassuring  that 
the  President  ignored  his  Keynesian  lib- 
eral advisers  who  have  been  clamoring 
for  a  "quickie"  stimulant  to  the  econ- 
omy. Properly,  the  President  found  no 
immediate  crisis.  On  the  contrary,  in 
line  with  the  thinking  of  our  colleague, 
the  House  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee,  the  goiUeman  from 
AricaiMM  [lir.  IfiLLa].  lie  reoommended 
action  in  Jantuur  after  a  cartful  atody 
of  the  dwrall  tax  Imrden  and  its  de- 
Iiresainr  effeet  00  tbe  economy. 

The  Fresident  spcAe  of  fun  employ- 
ment and  stepped-np  productlylty  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  a  balanced 
budget.  Indeed.  I  agree  a  tax  cut  could 
raise  the  actual  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  has  been  the  experience 
In  the  past,  but  I  would  have  hoped  he 
would  hate  stieased  more  the  need  to  re- 
duce unnecessary  GoTerament  spending. 
He  mentioned  Secretary  McNamara's 
proposed  $3  bUlion  saving  in  defense,  but 
why  not  call  for  a  stop  to  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  tn  tbe  administration  of  our 
foreign-aid  program  and  reduction  in 
Federal  bureaucracy  on  the  domestic 
front? 

Much  of  what  tbe  President  said  wiU 
senre  to  create  confidence.  It  will  offset 
somewhat  his  Yale  University  speech 
about  economic  myths.  However,  let  us 
hope  the  President's  ADA  Fabian  ad- 
visers do  not  get  his  ear  too  soon  or  no 
one  will  find  assurance  when  he  speaks 
calmly  and  persuasively  as  he  did  last 
night. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  THE 
TAX  REDUCTION  QUESTION 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmoi^  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarlds-i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therb  ^  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection.      ! 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  liClssburl.  BCr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  a  special  order 
of  1  hour  this  afternoon  which  I  shall 
take  to  discuss  the  President's  political 
address  last  night,  which  I  was  happy 
to  see  the  maj<n1t7  leader  has  put  in  the 
Recoso. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  Congress  has  to  get  its  Inf  or- 
maticm  on  what  the  Executive  ideas  are 
in  this  fashion,  instead  of  through  a 
message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence  of  my  re- 
marks is  going  to  be  devoted  to  the 
President's  speech,  which  was  not  an 
economic  presentation  and.  as  I  pointed 
out  in  a  press  release  of  my  owiv  con- 
tained very  dubious  economic  figures 
taken  out  of  context. 


OUTLAW  POLITICAL  EXTORTION  OF 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Congressman  Attgust  Johansen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Ccmmlttee,  and  I  have  today  Introduced 
legislation  making  It  a  criminal  offense 
to  threaten  Federal  employee?  with  the 


loss  of  their  jobs  in  the  event  they  do 
not  contribute  to  a  political  party. 

This  legislatkm  is  made  necessary  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
use  laws  now  on  the  boolcs  to  prosecute 
party  fund  solicitors  who  coerce  Federal 
employees  Into  party  contributions  un- 
der threat  of  being  fired. 

I  was  recently  xmable  to  get  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Justice  Department  in  such 
a  case  involving  alleged  threats  of  a 
Democratic  fund  solicitor  against  postal 
employees  in  my  district.  By  a  strange 
interpretation  of  the  law,  the  Depart- 
ment maintains  that  it  is  legal  for  any- 
one, who  is  not  a  Federal  employee,  to 
threaten  Federal  employees  with  Job  loss 
as  a  means  of  coercing  contributions  to 
the  party  in  power. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Congress  is  forced 
to  restate  a  law  which  clearly  prohibits 
such  pernicious  activity.  It  is  regrettable 
that  Federal  employees  will  be  without 
the  protection  of  the  law  until  Congress 
Is  able  to  act.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
civil -rights  of  those  employees  can  still 
be  violated  with  impimity. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  bill.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Wlioever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  deprives, 
attempts  to  deprive,  or  threatens  to  deprive 
any  person  of  any  employment,  position, 
woric,  compensation  or  other  benefit  pro- 
vided for  or  made  possible  by  any  Act  of 
Congress,  in  an  effort  to  force  participation 
in  any  political  activity,  or  support  or  op' 
position  to  any  candidate  car  political  party, 
or  financial  contributions  to  any  candidate 
or  political  party,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  i 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  PERSONAL 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 
BROUGHT  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  UNDER  GOVERNMENT 
ORDERS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  12180)  to  extend 
for  a  temporary  period  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  free  im- 
portation of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  Into  the  United  States 
under  Government  orders,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
iMDIwints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mn.LS,  KiKG  of  California,  O'Brien  of 
Illinois,  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Baker. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "1827"  and 
insert:  "1828". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w£is  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  recall,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  10928  as  passed  by  the 
House  is  to  transfer  casein  or  lactarene 
to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

The  amendment  of  the  other  body  Is 
purely  technical  in  nature.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  the  bill  would  have  estab- 
lished paragraph  1827  of  the  Tariff  Act 
and  listed  casein  imder  that  paragraph. 
However,  since  the  bill  was  introduced  a 
new  tariff  paragraph  1827  has  been 
established  for  other  commodities  placed 
on  the  free  list.  The  next  consecutive 
paragraph  would  be  1828,  and  the  bill 
was  amended  in  the  other  Ixxiy  to 
change  the  tariff  paragraph  numl>er 
from  1827  to  1828. 


TRANSFERRINO  CASEIN  OR  LAC- 
TARENE TO  THE  FREE  LIST  OF 
THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  10928)  to  trans- 
fer casehi  or  lactarene  to  the  free  list  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  CER- 
TAIN CLASSIFICATIONS  OP  SPUN 
SILK  YARN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  10852)  to  continue 
for  a  temporary  period  the  existing 
suspe'ision  of  duties  on  certain  classifi- 
cations of  spun  silk  yarn,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

After  line  11,  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  one  towing  carriage  and  appurtenances 
(Whether  arriving  In  one  shipment  or  in 
separate  shipments)  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  continue  for  a  temporary  period  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  spun  silk  yarn,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  entry  of  a  towing  carriage 
for  the  use  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  here  pro- 
posed to  be  done? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  recall.  HJl.  10852 
as  passed  by  the  House  would  continue 
for  3  years,  until  the  close  of  November  7, 
1965.  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  classiflcations  of  spun  silk  yam. 

As  passed  by  the  other  body,  a  provi- 
sion has  been  added  to  the  House  bill 
diiecting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  admit  free  of  duty  one  towing  carriage 
and  appurtenances  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
This  tjrpe  equipment  is  not  made  in  the 
United  States.  In  reporting  favorably  on 
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this  amendment,  the  Finance  Committee 
stated  that  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of 
the  Vii^rinia  Poljrtechnic  Institute,  which 
will  use  the  tofKng  carriage,  will  "serve 
to  modernize  and  enhance  tiie  research 
f  aciUties  of  the  school  and  the  knowledge 
and  experience  derived  from  its  use  will 
t>eneflt  the  boatbuilders,  shipping  inter- 
ests, and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  whole 
country  " 

Mr.  QROSS.  What  might  a  towing 
carriage  be,  and  do  we  not  produce  tow- 
ing carriages  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  want  to  use  it  hi 
some  experiments  at  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute.  This  has  to  do  entirely 
with  research. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  cannot  be  produced 
in  tills  country,  or  is  not  produced  here? 

Mr.  MIT  J  a.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  AR- 
TICLES FOR  RELIGIOUS  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HH.  4449)  to 
amend  paragraph  1774  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  importation 
of  certain  articles  for  religious  purjxjses. 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10.  after  "granite"  where  it 
appears  the  first  time  Inaert  **or  marble". 

Page  1.  line  10.  after  "granite"  where  it 
appears  the  second  time  insert  "or  marble". 

Page  2.  line  1,  after  "granite"  insert  "or 
marble". 

Page  a.  after  line  13.  Insert: 

8«c.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  any 
silver  cross  made  in  England  and  donated  to 
the  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  which  may  have  been  imported  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry,  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouae,  for  consump- 
tion of  any  article  subject  to  the  proTlslons 
of  subsection  (a)  has  become  final,  such 
entry  or  withdrawal  may  be  rellquldated 
and  the  approprUte  refund  of  duty  may  be 
made." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  are  we  now  importing 
marble  along  with  glass? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  genUeman  from 
Iowa  will  remember  tiiat  the  House 
earUer  passed  this  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide duty-free  importation  of  certain 
articles  for  religious  purposes  that  nor- 
maUy  would  be  subject  to  duty.  In  par- 
ticular, iconostases  and  certain  appurte- 
nances of  altars  in  churches  were  added 
to  the  list  to  which  duty-free  treatment 


was  provided.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion about  whether  or  not  the  House  bill, 
in  amending  this  provision  of  the  Tariff 
Act,  had  excepted  marble  markers  and 
headstones  as  well  as  granite  markers 
and  headstones.  The  first  amendment 
adopted  In  the  other  body  dealt  with  this 
subject  matter,  making  it  clear  that 
marble  markers  and  headstones  are  ex- 
cepted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  we  were  not  importing  a  lot  of 
foreign  marble  for  the  new,  new,  new 
House  OflBce  Building. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  that  was  not  in- 
tended initially,  and  is  not  involved  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  know  whether 
foreign  workers  have  been  imported  for 
the  marble  work  on  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol  or  on  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing since  we  are  discussing  the  subject 
of  imports? 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl.  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the 
case  although  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  tiiank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Btrkbs]  and  I  may 
bo  permitted  to  extend  our  remarks  In 
further  explanation  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas  [Mr. Mills]? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  aslting  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Is  it  the  pur- 
I)ose  of  this  to  remove  the  tariff  or  im- 
port duties  on  stained  glass? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  Involved  to  some 
extent  In  another  bill  that  I  had  in- 
tended to  call  up  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. You  will  recall  that  the  House 
passed  H.R.  7431  providing  for  the  free 
Importation  of  certain  stained  glass  win- 
dows for  use  in  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  In 
Hartford.  Conn.  An  amendment  was 
added  in  the  Senate  to  the  bill.  The 
genUeman  from  California  [Mr.  Hn- 
STAifD]  advised  us  earlier  that,  if  we  en- 
deavored to  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment by  imanimous  consent,  that  he 
would  have  to  object.  Therefore.  It  la 
not  being  called  up  today. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
of  the  House  will  recall,  as  passed  by 
the  House  HR.  4449  added  certain  altar 
appurtenances  and  Iconostases  to  the 
list  of  articles  for  religious  purposes  for 
which  duty-free  importation  is  provided 
in  paragraph  1774  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  also  extended  the 
application  of  the  duty-free  treatment 
to  such  articles  imder  this  paragraph 
when  imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use 
of  any  corporation  or  association  organ- 
ized and  operated  for  reUgious  purposes, 
including  cemeteries,  schools,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  and  similar  nonprofit  ac- 
tivities staffed  and  controlled  by  such 
corporations  or  associations. 


There  are  two  principal  amendments 
to  the  House  bill  as  passed  by  the  other 
Ixxly,  the  first  being  of  a  somewhat  tech- 
nical nature,  amending  the  provision  of 
the  House  bill  which  excepted  granite 
markers  and  headstones  from  applica- 
tion of  its  provisions  by  adding  marble 
markers  and  headstones  to  the  excep- 
tion. 

The  second  amendment  provides  for 
the  free  Importation  of  a  silver  cross  do- 
nated to  the  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  of 
Cinclimati,  Ohio. 

The  amendments  of  the  other  body  are 
consistent  with  the  basic  poUcy  imder- 
lyhig  HJl.  4449  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  coo- 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NORTH    ATLANTIC    TREATY    PAR- 
LIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  689, 
84th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  UJ5.  group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Hats,  chairman;  Mr. 
Thorwbkrky,  Mr.  Airrnso,  Mr.  Roonro. 
Mr.  DnfTOK,  Mr.  Aanros,  Mr.  Westlaiis, 
Mr.  DKvnfE.  and  Mr.  Liin>8AT. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVE8- 
TIQATE  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  753,  87th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate campaign  expenditures  the  fol- 
towing  Members  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Davis  of  Tennessee,  chairman;  Mr. 
JoNss  of  Alabama.  B«r.  O'Brikh  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Cramer,  and  Mr.  DKvnrx. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  bill  to  be  called  up  next 
deals  with  about  $1,800  mllUon.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  pohit  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  106] 

Anderaen.  Cunningham     Harding 

Minn.  Curtis.  Mass.      Raitly 

Arends  Davis.  Tenn.       ~ 

Baker  Dent 

Baring  Dlggs 

Bass,  N.H.  Dooley 

Becker  Dumo 

Blltch  Farbstein 

BoUlng  Prazler 

Boykln  Garland 

BromweU  Oavln 

CeUer  Oranahan 

Chelf  Grant 

Clancy  GrUBn 

Cook  Hansen  Mclntira 


Harrison,  Va. 

Harsha 

H«bert 

HocTsn 

Roffman,  Mich. 

Jennlnas 

Keams 

Kilbum 

King.  Utah 

Kowalakl 

Lane 


■?'l 


»jar  *■ 
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j 


i^r 


M 


li 


fi 


uevwr 

Uutln,  llabr. 


Ifouldtr 

Ptlebsr 

PUlloa 


M»rrow 
MUlar.  N.T. 
lionagan 
Moort 
MoortbMd. 
OIUo 


FoiMU 

BlMMtw.  Pa. 

]Ul«y 

BOOMT 

BauiMl 

BenuAVm 


8Ml7-Brown 
Bmlth.lowa 
Smith.  MIM. 

T»b«r 

TMffue,  Tax. 
Thompaon,  L«. 
Thoo^Non.  N  J. 
WUms.CMU. 
Eelenko 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  382 
Memben  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  eonaent.  further  pro- 
oeedlngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TnANSFERRIXra  BI0110N8  TO  SUS- 
PEND THE  RULES  FROM  MONDAY. 
AUGUST  20.  TO  MONDAY.  AUGUST 
27.1962 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  motions  to  sus- 
poid  the  rules  xrnder  rule  XXVn.  In 
order  on  Monday.  August  20.  be  trans- 
ferred to  Monday.  August  27,  1962. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  

Mr.  HALLECK  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  have  made  this  resenration  only 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  discussed  with  me  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  majority  leader.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  it  win  tacpedite 
the  work  of  the  House,  and  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  interested  in  that. 

There  was  some  question  raised  as  to 
the  situation  in  respect  to  primaries. 
There  is  a  primary  in  Wyoming,  on 
August  21,  which  might  interfere  with 
votes  if  this  request  were  not  granted. 
There  are  no  primaries,  as  I  undo-stand, 
the  week  of  the  27th.  so  that  if  the  sus- 
pensions are  in  order  on  August  27,  we 
can  go  ahead  uid  have  the  votes  on  that 
day. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  xnt  the  gentlonan  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1963 

Mr.SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unkm  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  12870)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  constructlGn  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1063.  said  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  this  bill  be  limited  to 
1  hour  and  30  minutes,  one-half  to  be 
c<mtroUed  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  JoivasI,  and  one-half  by 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  CaUf omia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itsel|| 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hous|| 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con>i 
sideraUon  of  the  bill.  H.R.  12870.  wltl^ 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read*^ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  8HEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  % 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  necc»t 
sary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  budget  estimates  fair 
the  military  oonstruotlon  program  fov 
fiscal  year  1963  are  $1.5  bUUon.  You» 
committee  recommends  approprlatloni 
slightly  In  exoest  of  $1.3  billion,  a  reduo^* 
tion  of  approximately  $225  million  beloir 
the  budget  estimates. 

In  the  committee's  consideration  of 
the  program,  it  has  continued  several 
policies  to  the  fullest  extent  practicably 
in  determining  the  projects  and  the  fund^ 
to  be  approved.  These  policies  are  enut 
merated  beginning  on  page  3  of  the  com* 
mittee  report;  however.  I  would  like  ti> 
reiterate  them  to  you  at  this  time. 

First  and  most  important  is  the  dis* 
approval  of  projects  not  clearly  essential 
to  the  military  posture  of  this  Natlot^ 
at  the  present  time  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  We  are  constantly  being  ret 
minded  of  the  effects  of  breakthroughs 
in  scientific  and  technological  fields  ana 
the  present  world  situation  with  its  con* 
tinulng  and  new  trouble  spots.  These 
factors  can  change  the  direction  of  the 
military  effort,  and  consequently  affect 
requirements  for  military  funds  on  A 
short  notice.  Once  a  facility  is  conr 
stnicted,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  ret 
cover  the  fimds  from  that  construetlotk. 
Therefore,  the  committee  thinks  thaf 
items  which  are  not  essential  to  the 
military  requirements  of  this  country  or 
about  which  doubt  exists  should  be  det 
nied  or  studied  further. 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that  It 
can  accept,  as  essential  facilities,  addll 
tions  to  officers  clubs,  certain  branch  post 
exchanges,  imnecessary  duplication  of 
facilities,  and  those  in  support  of  rej- 
search  and  development  programs  which 
can  be  performed  in  private  institutions 
or  other  Government  agencies  in  a  real*- 
istic  and  economical  manner.  We  have 
eliminated  funds  requested  for  additionaS 
tennis  courts,  some  swimming  pools,  and 
gymnasiums. 

Second,  the  committee  has  always  int 
sisted  that  maximum  use  be  made  o^ 
existing  facilities.  The  services  continue 
to  request  funds  for  the  replacement  of 
facilities,  but  at  the  same  time  plan  to 
hold  the  ones  to  be  replaced  in  so-called 
mobilization  reserve  or  use  them  for  less 
important  purposes.  We  are  not  satis^ 
fled  that  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  services  give  adequate  consideratiotji 
to  the  use  of  existing  facilities,  includir^ 
those  available  throughout  the  militar:^ 
base  structure  regardless  of  militaitf 
service,  and  those  in  the  private  economy. 
We  have  therefore  eliminated,  in  several 
instances,  funds  for  the  replacement  of 
facilities  that  would  be  continued  in  usf 
for  less  important  purposes.  The  com* 
mittee  has  also  eliminated,  in  several  int 
stances,  requests  for  construction  of  adt 
ministrative  type  facilities  where  little  or 
no  consideration  has  been  given  to  th^ 


feasibility  of  leasing  space  In  the  private 
economy.  The  committee  does  not  take 
the  position  that  the  military  services 
should  move  into  the  private  economy 
under  leaseholds  regardless  of  the  cost, 
but  certainly  Congress  is  entitled  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  feasible  and  more 
economical  to  use  private  facilities  than 
Government  facilities. 

Third,  projects  have  been  deleted  or 
reduced  where  the  costs  were  excessive 
or  whera  the  plans  were  too  elaborate. 
The  committee  has  pointed  out  in  the 
report  several  examples  of  U\is  type. 
For  iiutance,  why  should  the  Air  Force 
program  officer  quarters  In  Korea  at  a 
cost  of  $4,200  per  man  while  Army  faoil- 
itlcs  for  similar  purposes  In  the  same  area 
are  programed  at  a  cost  of  $2,800  per 
man?  Why  should  the  cost  of  similar 
school  facilities  be  40  percent  higher  in 
one  service  than  in  another?  We  believe 
that  Congress  is  entitled  to  firm  and 
realistic  cost  estimates  based  on  accept- 
able and  reliable  criteria  before  funds 
are  appropriated. 

Fourth,  the  committee  has  Insisted 
that  maximum  utilization  be  made  of 
funds  appropriated  In  prior  year  pro- 
grams and  remain  unobligated.  The 
nature  of  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram is  such  that  changes  in  technology, 
requirements,  and  highly  competitive 
bidding  constantly  result  in  overall  sav- 
ings. We  do  not  feel  that  sufficient  em- 
phasis has  been  given  by  the  depart- 
ments to  the  recoupment  of  funds  from 
prior  year  programs.  There  seems  to  be 
an  Increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  services  to  build  up  so-called  slush 
funds  to  provide  funding  for  projects 
not  included  in  the  regular  military  con- 
struction program.  The  committee  has 
made  a  reduction  of  $52  million  in  this 
respect. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  insists  on  a  firm,  realistic, 
military  construction  program  based  on 
realistic  requirements,  sound  planning, 
and  supported  only  by  the  funds  needed 
to  accomplish  the  construction  in  an  ef- 
ficient and  economical  manner.  Those 
estimates  which  did  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards I  have  outlined  have  either  been 
deleted  or  reduced. 

A  detailed  tabulation  of  the  projects 
approved  by  the  committee  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  committee  report  The 
specific  reductions  have  been  outlined 
in  the  body  of  the  report  accompanying 
this  bUl. 

The  fiscal  year  1963  program  sees  a 
reinstitution  of  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  constructicHi  of  family 
housing.  I  am  personally  heartily  In 
favor  of  this  change  and  congratulate 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  for 
refusing  to  continue  the  former  backdoor 
method  of  funding  housing  require- 
ments. I  feel  that  tliis  tj^se  of  program- 
ing will  force  a  closer  review  of  the  hous- 
ing requirements  by  ttie  services  and  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  that  It 
will  result  both  In  the  savings  of  funds 
and  in  the  construction  of  better  hous- 
ing. The  committee  has,  generally 
speaking,  approved  the  military  housing 
program  requested  by  the  services  for 
continental  United  States,  except  in  cer- 
tain specific  instances  which  are  out- 
lined in  the  committee  report. 
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The  question  of  housing  in  oversea 
areas  brings  up  another  problem  which 
admittedly'  faces  us.  Many  of  us  are 
concerned  about  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  or  the  gold  outflow  from 
this  country.  Many  of  the  operational 
requirements  requested  in  this  program 
m  oversea  areas  are  absolutely  essential 
to  our  military  forces.  Generally,  they 
do  not  ooatribute  to  a  large  extent  to 
the  gold  outflow  problem.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Dcftose  has  also  taken  stepi  to 
earefuily  monitor  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies for  these  eaaenUal  requiremenu. 
Family  housing  in  oyarsea  areas,  In  our 
opinion,  does  not  fall  within  the  area 
of  critical  requirements  no  matter  how 
desirable  it  might  be.  Percentagewise, 
at  the  praient  time,  it  has  a  large  effeot 
on  gold  outflow  slnoe  much  of  the  labor 
and  materials  are  purchased  in  the  local 
areas.  Admittedly,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  tiying  to  reaime  this  program 
so  as  not  to  use  as  much  local  labor 
and  suppLes  as  m  the  past.  If  this  is 
done,  of  course,  this  means  a  completely 
different  type  of  housing  program  than 
that  presented  to  the  Congress  m  the 
authorization  bill,  or  in  support  of  the 
appropriation  bill  and  therefore  I  think 
it  requires  a  complete  new  look.  With 
these  thoughts  m  mind,  the  committee 
has  eliminated  all  construction  of  family 
housing  in  oversea  areas. 

Many  of  srou  have  asked  questions 
about  armories  and  other  construction 
projects  for  the  Reserve  <and  National 
Guard  components  of  these  services. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  to  a  good 
many  yeai-s  authorizations  were  request- 
ed to  lump  sums.  Congress  authorized 
fimds  in  this  fashion.  Yoxu-  committee 
has  apprcprlated  the  funds  In  similar 
fashion.  There  Is  no  earmarking  of 
funds  for  specific  projects.  I  would  like 
to  empha&re.  however,  that  the  commit- 
tee has  i«)proved  aD  the  fvmds  requested 
for  these  programs  to  the  three  services. 

I  am  certato  that  these  funds,  together 
with  those  ranalning  from  prior  years 
will  be  ample  to  meet  all  of  the  valid 
requirements  of  the  Reserve  components. 

The  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  family  housing  management  ac- 
count on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  to 
Include  funds  made  available  in  aU  ap- 
propriation acts  for  all  phases  of  the 
family  housing  program,  tacluding  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance, 
and  debt  payments.  The  act  provides 
that  obligations  against  this  manage- 
ment account  are  to  be  specified  in  &p- 
propriation  acts.  In  requesting  language 
to  be  included  in  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  to  implement 
this  management  account,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  sought  to  remove  all 
limitations  in  existing  appropriation 
acts  and  to  administer  the  account  in 
a  single  lump  sxmi.  The  effect  of  such 
a  procedure  would"  be  to  turn  over  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  authority 
to  use  fimds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  operation  and  maintenance,  for 
example,  for  family  housing  or  vice  versa, 
in  other  words,  to  give  the  Secretary  a 
blank  check  for  operations  in  the  family 
hoiising  area  where  heretofore  Congress 
has  alwayfi  retained  control  of  the  tjrpe 
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of  obligations  made.  What  the  commit- 
tee has  done  is  simply  to  remove  the 
blank-check-type  ojieratlon  from  this 
$800  million  account  and  impose  the  re- 
•trlcUons  always  envisaged  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  limitations  imposed  by  this 
language  provide  ample  fiexibility  for 
the  efllcient  operations  of  the  military 
services  in  these  areas,  while  at  the  same 
time,  retain  congressional  control  over 
this  large  sum  of  money. 

The  limiUUons  imposed  by  the  eom- 
mittee  are  provided  by  servioes  and  by 
basic  funotlona,  including  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  debt 
payments.  There  are  several  factors  In 
eaeh  of  these  functions  whieh  I  would 
like  to  enumerate  for  the  Rscoeo. 

The  construction  includes  new  hous- 
ing, improvement  of  inadequate  public 
quarters,  preliminary  studies.  inlUal  ac- 
quisition of  Wherry  housing,  improve- 
ments to  Wherry  houstog  units  and  other 
miscellaneous  Wherry  housing  costs.  It 
also  includes  other  activities  including 
rental  guarantee  housiz^;.  prUnarily  for 
the  Air  Force. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  cate- 
gory todudes  operation  and  matote- 
nance  funded  from  both  the  regular  op- 
eration and  maintenance  accounts  and 
the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  accoimts,  rentals  paid  from 
operation  and  maintenance  accoimts, 
and  surplus  c<unmodity  housing  fimded 
from  military  personnel  accounts. 

Debt  payments  include  Capehart  hous- 
ing payments.  Wherry  housing  pay- 
ments. Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
payments,  and  fimds  required  for  the 
servicemen's  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams. These  items  are  funded  in  the 
various  military  personnel  accounts. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  for 
defense  agencies  is  merely  the  authority 
to  obligate  funds  already  appropriated  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appnn>ria- 
tion  Act  of  1963  and  now  covered  toto 
the  managonent  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  depart  from  my 
summary  of  this  bill  and  be  parochial  for 
a  moment  Tlie  bill  contains  funds  tor 
the  construction  of  a  350-bed  hospital  at 
Naval  Stotion.  Long  Beach.  Calif.  The 
request  of  the  Navy  was  for  a  500-bed 
hospital.  This  request  was  approved  by 
aU  reviewing  agencies  to  the  executive 
branch.  It  Is  based  on  requirements 
generated  by  the  same  criteria  applied  to 
every  hoepital  to  this  bill.  Local  medical 
authortttes  at  first  c«>po8ed  the  project. 
Then  after  their  detailed  tovestigation 
they  too  requested  Congress  to  authorize 
and  fund  a  500-bed  hospital.  A  special 
committee  aivwtoted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  review  medical  and  hoqiltal 
requirements  of  the  several  services  rec- 
ommended mxproval  of  the  cons^nction 
of  this  hospital  at  the  size  of  500  beds. 
Some  way  or  azxither  to  the  authoriza- 
tion process,  and  may  I  say  through  no 
fault  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servioes  who  supported  the  500- 
bed  hospital,  this  authorization  was  re- 
duced to  350  beds. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  facts  to  this  case.  First  of  all,  there 
is  no  naval  hospital  to  this  area,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  largest  concentnttlons  of 
naval  personnel  in  the  country.  At  the 
present  time,  a  hospital  ship  tied  up  to  a 


dock  servee  as  a  hospital.  It  Ib  to  deterio- 
rated condition.  It  Is  costly  to  wn^twtfttn. 
The  medical  services  offered  to  the  pa- 
tients are  not  near  what  they  should  be. 
The  condition  of  the  ship  makes  It  plato 
that  the  time  has  come  to  either  get  an- 
other hospital  or  forget  about  medical 
service  to  the  military  personnel  to  this 
area.  The  committee  therefore  has  rec- 
ommended funds  for  the  eonttnioUon  of 
the  admittedly  toadequate  950-bad  hos- 
pital. 

What  U  the  effeot  of  this  reduction  to 
hospital  bads,  both  from  Um  dollan  and 
cenu  itandpolnt  and  from  that  of  medi- 
cal lenrlcey  Pirat  of  all.  the  plan  to  con- 
struct a  600-bed  hoepital  contained  ftO 
beds  for  Anay  personnel.  This  would 
have  enabled  the  Anay  to  doae  a  badly 
deteriorated  facility  with  a  hlfh  mainte- 
nance cost  factor  at  nearby  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur  and  utilise  these  modem  facili- 
ties. The  reduction  to  else  deletes  these 
beds.  The  hospital  at  Fort  MaoArthur 
must  be  oonttoued  to  operation.  The 
OfBoe  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  esti- 
mates that  this  will  cost  a  mintwi^iw^  of 
$458,000  annually,  exclusive  of  military 
personnel  costs. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  F^kroe  was 
allotted  50  beda  to  this  new  hospital,  pri- 
marily to  be  used  as  long-term  speclalir 
beds  for  the  treatment  of  critically  ill 
personnel  requiring  the  skills  and  serv- 
ioee  which  could  only  be  found  to  a  hos- 
pital of  this  type.  Theae  50  beds  had  to 
be  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  cutback 
to  the  size  of  the  hospital. 

This  means  that  these  highly  special- 
ized requirements  will  have  to  be  met  at 
more  distant  hospitals  to  San  Diego  and 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  at  addi- 
tional tranportaticm  costs,  of  course,  and 
at  risk  of  serious  harm  or  loss  of  life 
to  the  patients  tovolved.  It  is  impossible 
to  place  a  dollar  flsrure  on  this. 

The  hospital  as  proposed  by  the  Navy 
provkled  a  limited  number  of  beds  for 
obstetrical  care  for  the  dependents  of 
miUtary  jpersonneL  Admittedly  such 
care  is  avfUable  to  the  Long  HfUHjih  ai«a 
from  private  physicians  and  to  private 
hospitals,  although  conditions  are  quite 
crowded.  At  other  locatioos  where  there 
are  military  hospitals,  genermlly  speak- 
ing, the  d^iendent  is  given  a  eboloe  of 
using  a  civilian  doctor  mKier  ttie  wm»««««^] 
care  plan  or  of  using  the  sendee  doctors 
with  whom  the  family  has  been  familiar 
most  of  their  life.  I  cannot  piaoe  a  vmluc 
on  this,  but  it  is  no  secret  that  obstetrical 
care  under  the  medical  care  program  re- 
quires a  larger  out-of-pocket  cost  than 
does  similar  care  to  Qovenmient  hos- 
pitals. It  is  estimated  conservatively  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  obstetrical  servioes  from  this 
hospital  will  cause  an  out-of-pocket  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  ezsess  of 
$204,000  annually.  Navy  «»«fciiwti>g  in 
this  respect  run  as  high  as  $700,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reduction  of  the 
size  of  tills  hospital  is  going  to  cost  the 
Federal  Oovemment  a  miniwtmw  of 
$750,000  a  year,  with  a  *w«^ii»itTw  eon- 
sideraUy  higher  than  that,  and  deny 
badly  needed  medical  services  to  mllttaiy 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  of  adding  ISO  beds 
to  this  hospital  can  be  amortized  at  a 
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maxlfniim  of  lets  than  3  jean  ipd  a 
mtntmnm  of  much  less  than  that 

Although  this  hospital  Is  located  in 
Calif  omia,  It  is  not  located  in  my  eon- 
greasJonal  distrlet.  I  doubt  that  any 
of  the  military  dq;)endent8  or  other  per- 
sonnel living  in  my  district  will  utilize 
this  hospital  except  in  isolated  cases.  It 
happens  to  be  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict of  a  gentleman  of  the  opposite 
political  faith  than  myself.  But  to  me 
the  elimination  of  these  Leds  is  unwar- 
ranted, uneconomical,  and  can  only  re- 
sult in  decreased  morale  among  the 
military  personnel  in  this  area.  The 
condition  of  the  existing  medical  facili- 
ties makes  it  impossible  to  delete  the 
3S0-bed  hospital  It  is  not.  however, 
too  late  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
Congress  is  still  in  session.  Construc- 
tl(m  of  the  hospital  will  not  start  for 
some  time.  It  win  cover  longer  than  a 
1-year  construction  period.  If  authority 
is  obtained  for  the  construction  of  these 
additional  beds,  funds  can  be  appropri- 
ated in  this  Congress  or  the  next  Con- 
gress. Personally,  I  can  only  turge  the 
legislative  committee,  and  the  executive 
branch  to  take  another  look  at  this  prob- 
lem and  see  if  it  cannot  be  dealt  with 
in  a  more  satisfactory  maimer.  Mean- 
while you  may  be  assured  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  carefully 
monitor  the  operation  of  the  medical 
activities  in  this  area  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  handled  in  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  manner. 

In  cloelng,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  (me  thing.  As  I  have  stated  in  the 
past,  this  committee  realizes  that  un- 
fortunately it  cannot  run  a  popularity 
contest  in  handling  these  biUs.  In  my 
opinlmi,  we  have  done  a  thorough  Job  in 
bringing  this  bill  before  you.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  bill.  It  deserves  your  atten- 
tion, your  consideration,  and  I  am  per- 
sonally convinced,  yoiu*  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  to 
that  ttiat  the  members  who  serve  on 
this  subcommittee  are  men  of  consider- 
able length  of  service  and  very  respon- 
sive to  their  obligations,  for  which  I  am 
very  grat^ul. 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

ICr.  SHEPPARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  HOeMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
the  rf^Qiarks  he  made  respecting  the  pro- 
poflea  Long  Beach  Naval  Hospital  I 
Sincerely  believe  that  his  remarks  are 
Acctutite  in  every  respect  and  state  the 
case  as  definitely  and  as  positively  as  it 
can  be  stated.  It  is.  in  fact,  a  case  which 
has  every  merit  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  indicated. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  very  much. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ShsppaxdI  on  his  factual^ 
analytical  statement  concerning  the 
existing  needs  of  a  larger  naval  hospital 
at  Long  Beach.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
growing  problem  and  have  been  for  sev- 


eral years.  I  urge  that  the  very  im*i 
econonlc  and  Inadequate  situation  whlciy 
the  gentleman  has  so  graphically  de-i 
scribed,  be  corrected;  if  possible  In  thUi 
session  of  Congress.  He  said  it  could  b« 
and  should  be.  It  will  save  much  money] 
and  meet  a  dire  need. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen^ 
tleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  woiil^ 
like  to  ask  the  dlstingxilshed  chairman  c^ 
th3  subcommittee  a  question  with  refer*^ 
ence  to  the  item  on  page  2  of  the  bilL 
military  construction.  Army.  Include^ 
in  that  there  is  a  program  for  milltaryf 
construction  for  the  Army  and  also  the! 
Reserves.  I  notice  on  page  3  of  the 
report  as  follows:  ) 

Third,  projects  were  eliminated  or  estli-i 
mates  reduced  where  the  costs  appeared  ex"* 
ceeslTe  or  plans  and  design  were  Inadequate 
or  too  elab<n:ate. 

What  would  be  the  statiis  of  a  Re4 
serve  unit  provided  for  in  last  year's  ap^ 
proprlatlon.  the  construction  for  which 
was  not  placed  under  contract? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Every  dollar  that 
was  requested  for  the  Reserve  component 
was  granted.  This  has  no  bearing  on  the 
Reserves. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  What  about  an  armory 
that  was  placed  under  contract? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  They  can  go  ahea4 
and  build  the  armory. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  What  is  the  status  otf 
those  funds? 

Mr,  SHEPPARD.  They  are  all  avails 
able. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  They  have  all  been 
made  available. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Let  me  say  this.  If 
I  recall  correctly,  last  year  the  gentle^ 
man  expressed,  and  properly  so,  a  very 
definite  Interest  in  additional  armories 
in  his  State.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
gentleman  would  go  back  and  tell  his 
Governor  to  get  in  line  and  get  his  fund) 
out  for  availability.  That  has  not  been 
handled  properly.  Those  funds  could 
well  be  expended  If  the  State  will  Jud| 
get  in  there  and  do  its  job. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  information.  I  did  not  know 
that  was  one  of  the  handicaps. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  am  sure  the  genrt 
tleman  did  not.  because  I  know  of  hiii 
aggressive  interest  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  In  years  past  they  havQ 
been  quite  active  in  participating  in  thQ 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlemani 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yie^ 
myself  10  minutes,  and  ask  unanimoufl 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection^ 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  1 
should  like  to  express  concvirrence  in] 
the  comments  of  oiu:  subcommitteei 
chairman.  I  agree  with  all  he  had  t« 
say  in  his  discussion  of  the  bill,  but 
especially  wish  to  associate  myself  withj 
his  comments  concerning  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Hospital.  I  think  I  am  safel 
in  saying  that  every  member  of  the  sub- 
committee feels  exactly  as  the  chairman 


does  about  this  hospital.  We  cannot 
understand  why  150  beds  were  elimi- 
nated in  the  authorizing  legislation.  I 
doubt  if  you  can  find  any  military  area 
in  the  United  States  that  is  in  more  need 
of  hospital  beds  than  Long  Beach.  The 
only  hospital  available  there  for  the  fieet, 
the  naval  units  in  and  around  Long 
Beach,  is  a  hospital  ship  that  should 
have  been  dismantled  many  years  ago. 
I  Join  the  chairman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  in  urging  the 
legislative  conmilttee  to  take  prompt 
action  to  correct  this  situation  and  per- 
mit the  construction  of  the  500  beds 
before  we  go  too  far  in  the  plans  and 
design  and  begin  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  who  made  the  point  of  order 
of  lack  of  a  quorum  that  while  tlie  bill 
appropriates  $1,369  million,  in  new 
money,  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
When  you  add  to  the  new  money  appro- 
priated in  this  bill  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances on  hand  in  the  services  from  prior 
appropriation  bills,  you  find  that  the 
spending  authority  granted  in  this  bill 
will  exceed  $2,700  million.  So  we  are  not 
dealing  here  with  peanuts  but  with  a 
very  substantial  construction  program. 
It  is  an  expensive  program  and  it  in- 
volves substantial  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
will  tell  US  where  the  additional  money 
is  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  unexpended  bal- 
ances exist  in  all  three  of  the  services. 
The  bill  permits  the  use  of  these  unex- 
pended balances  on  projects  previously 
authorized.  When  you  add  those  sums 
to  the  new  money  you  do  come  up  with 
this  sum  of  spending  authority  next 
year  of  $2.7  billion,  not  all  of  which  can 
certainly  be  spent  in  1  year  and  not  all 
will  be  spent  in  1  year,  because  this  is  a 
continuing  program,  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  put 
his  finger  on  any  one  outstanding  rea- 
son for  the  increased  expenditure? 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  runs  throughout  the 
bill.  This  is  the  military  construction 
program  providing  for  barracks,  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  landing  fields  and 
facilities  in  support  of  Air  Force  opera- 
tions, family  housing,  and  all  of  the  fa- 
cilities that  are  required  to  house  and 
train  military  personnel  in  all  of  the 
services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  closed  a  number  of  bases  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  the  past  year  or 
two.  Is  not  the  closing  of  these  bases 
going  to  show  up  in  some  economy  some- 
how, somewhere,  or  is  the  Defense  De- 
partment simply  expanding  the  bases 
already  in  existence,  or  is  it  building 
new  bases? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Unfortunately.  I  must 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that  all  of 
the  breast  beating  about  closing  bases 
has  not  actually  amounted  to  a  great 
deal.  I  can  cite  a  base  in  a  State  near 
my  own  in  which  an  Air  Force  installa- 
tion was  announced  as  going  to  be  closed 
on  two  separate  occasions,  but  an  app^ 
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to  the  President-  resulted  in  a  cancella- 
tion of  the  closing  order.  So  all  the 
announcements  about  the  closing  of 
bases  have  not  borne  fruit  although 
some  minor  installations  are  being  closed 
and  will  be  closed  in  the  future.  I  can 
assiire  the  gentleman  that  this  subcom- 
mittee is  requiring  each  service  to  sur- 
vey all  existing  facilities  before  we  will 
fimd  money  to  build  new  ones.  The  un- 
fortunate thing  about  it  is  that  the  serv- 
ices always  maintain  that  they  need  the 
new  facilities  where  their  activity  is  and 
the  vacant  facilities  are  not  suitable  for 
the  buildup  of  new  activities;  but  to 
every  degree  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do 
it,  we  are  monitoring  that  situation  and 
requiring  the  services  to  utilize  all  exist- 
ing facilities  before  we  fund  additional 
facilities  elsewhere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SHEPPARD]  and  the  gentkman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  be- 
cause I  think  you  have  done  a  good  Job 
in  this  bill  in  screening  the  requests  for 
appropriations.  I  am  disturbed  about 
the  overall  situation  of  almost  continu- 
ally incretising  the  appropriations  for 
these  purposes.  There  will  come  a  day 
when  this  will  have  to  end. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  I  would,  however,  say  to  my  friend 
that  $529  million  of  the  money  in  this 
bill  is  for  missile  site  construction  facili- 
ties. That  accounts  for  a  substantial 
part  of  it — about  one-third  of  the  money 
in  the  biU. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  the  Committee 
should  take  proper  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  missile  installations  has  resulted  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  continued 
buildup  in  the  costs  of  miUtary  construc- 
tion. Over  one -third  of  the  money  in 
this  bill  is  for  missile  sites.  These,  we 
hope,  will  be  completed  within  another 
year  or  two  or  three  and  we  hope  then 
that  these  huge  expenditures  will  be 
markedly  reduced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  eventually,  I  will 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sncxsl.  the  conven- 
tional setup  ought  to  begin  to  disappear 
because  if  we  are  going  into  missiles 
and  new  systems  of  weaponry,  there 
ought  to  be  some  cutbaclcs  somewhere 
in  the  old  system  of  defense  and 
weaponry. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  com- 
mittee certainly  shares  that  hope.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  military  facul- 
ties now  in  use  are  facilities  which  were 
built  during  World  War  n  and  which 
are  of  temporary  construction.  This  is 
20  years  later  and  a  lot  of  these  build- 
ings are  simply  wearing  out.    They  have 


been  repaired  to  the  point  where  they 
cannot  economically  be  repaired  any 
more.  Maintenance  is  a  very  costly  item 
and  we  are  having  to  replace  a  6ertam 
number  of  these  facilities  each  year.  Re- 
member, our  military  forces  still  must  be 
maintained  at  high  levels  worldwide  and 
many  separate  bases  are  required. 
While  we  share  the  gentleman's  hope 
that  these  costs  will  be  leveling  off,  and 
in  certain  areas  they  will  be  leveling  off. 
we  must  be  realistic  about  the  continu- 
ing requirements  for  facilities. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say  in  addition 
to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  cate- 
gories of  cuts  includes  projects  which 
were  to  replace  existing  facilities  where 
they  were  in  such  condition  that  it  was 
contemplated  they  would  be  continued 
in  use  for  some  subordinate  purpose. 
The  committee  has  insisted  that  we  will 
not  provide  funds  to  build  new  barracks, 
for  example,  unless  the  existing  barracks 
are  in  such  deteriorated  condition  that 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  upkeep  will  be 
excessive  and  where  it  appears  that  the 
old  facilities  will  be  demolished. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WisconsiiL  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  President's  address  to  the 
Nation  last  night  and  particularly  that 
part  in  which  he  advised  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  told  him  they  were  going 
to  be  able  to  make  cuts  in  the  Defense 
Department  to  the  tune  of  $3  biUion.  I 
am  wondering  if  this  bill  reflects  any  cut- 
back in  expenditures  that  he  referred  to. 
Mr.  JONAS.  No,  I  do  not  beUeve  it 
could  be  said  that  those  cutbaclcs  are  re- 
flected in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Has  the 
Secretary  come  to  your  committee  and 
made  any  changes  in  their  original  plans 
in  this  area  which  would  reflect  some 
savings? 

Mr.  JONAS.  No.  he  has  not  suggested 
any  cutbacks.  In  fact,  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  administration  in  this  one 
bill  amounted  to  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  approximately  $650  miiUon.  Our 
committee  reduced  these  requests  by 
$224.0  miUion  below  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
hopeful  that  what  the  President  has  sug- 
gested will  turn  out  to  be  a  reality,  that 
we  will  be  able  to  have  a  cutback  of  $3 
biUion  in  the  expenditures  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  We  were  told,  how- 
ever, less  than  a  couple  of  months  ago 
when  we  were  considering  an  increase  of 
the  debt  ceiling  that  we  had  to  provide 
every  cent  they  asked  for  in  additional 
borrowing  authority  because  if  we  did 
not  it  was  going  to  affect  adversely  de- 
fense expenditures  and  require,  if  jrou 
will  recall,  a  cutback  in  defense  con- 
tracts. 

That  cut  that  I  was  suggesting  at  that 
time  was  a  $2  billion  cut  covering  non- 
defense  basically,  and  the  great  hue  and 
cry  was  raised  that  we  did  not  dare  cut 
back  the  borrowing  authority  by  $2  bil- 
Uon  because  some  of  it  was  bound  to  take 
place  in  the  Defense  Department,  and  if 
we  took  1  cent  out  of  what  we  were  plan- 
ning to  spend  in  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment we  were  going  to  Jeopardize  our  se- 
cm-it}\  I  wonder  what  happened  in  the 
last  couple  of  months  to  change  tlie 
thinking? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  is  referring  primarily  to 
the  Defense  Department  appropriation 
bill,  not  the  military  construction  bill. 
He  is  referring  to  the  total  of  Kp^ti^Wg 
for  the  Defense  Department.  In  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  we  appnygrlated 
$48,136  million,  which  was  an  increase  of 
about  $1,500  million  over  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1962.  in  which  we  ap- 
propriated $46,662  million. 

The  statement  that  was  made  by  the 
President  last  night,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  had  informed  him  that  he 
could  save  some  $3  billion  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  $48,136  milUon,  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence  submitted  to  the 
House  Apprc^riations  Committee  as  of 
this  date.  If  the  Congress  ever  appro- 
priated $3  billion  I  would  be  pleased  but 
also  surprised.  The  Congress  already 
has  cut  the  1963  defense  appropriatioii 
bill  by  $400  million  and  today  will  cut 
the  administration's  request  for  1963 
military  construction  by  $224  muiinn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  the  addi- 
tional savings  figm-e  in  the  amount,  $3 
biUion,  which  would  reduce  our  defense 
appronnrlation  biU  level  for  fiscal  year 
1963  to  $45,136  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  wiU  be  accomplished.  It 
is  true  savings  can  be  accomplished  if 
the  Secretary  goes  forward  with  his  plans 
not  to  fund  the  RS-70  program  and  also 
freezes  other  appropriations.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  Secretary  will 
freeze  an  amount  anywhere  near  the  $3 
biUlon  outlined  by  the  President  in  his 
speech  last  night.  I  personally  believe 
the  Pi-esident's  statement  last  night  was 
most  misleading. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appn^riations  of  the  House 
before  this  session  of  Congress  adjooms 
calls  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before 
it  and  finds  out  exactly  where  this  $3 
billion  curtailment  Ls  going  to  take  place 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  On  the 
basis  of  the  jusiflcation  submitted  to  us 
such  savings  would  not  be  possible  un- 
less programs  are  ctuiaUed  through  im- 
mediate budget  freeze  orders. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  in  that  hope,  and  I  can 
assure  him  that  whenever  the  adminis- 
tration comes  up  with  a  recommendation 
that  WiU  save  any  such  sum  of  money. 
it  WiU  receive  sympathetic  consideration. 
In  fact  I,  for  one.  wiU  welcome  such  a 
recommendation  and  I  hope  It  1b  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  appropriations  for  flseal 
year  1963  requirements  for  the  military 
services  already  have  been  eompleted, 
other  than  the  bUl  now  befmv  us.  TlM 
reductions  which  are  contemidatcd  by 
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the  Secretary  of  DefeoM  and  the  Piesl- 
dent  are  largely  In  pgx>eorement  and  In 
the  single  aexTleeaccaeleB.  Itwllbedlffl- 
cult  to  make  algnlfleant  change*  or  say- 
ings during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Pur- 
chases already  have  been  made  or 
committed  and  expenditures  are  in  prog- 
gress.  There  can  be  some  improvement, 
of  course.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
attempting  to  make  material  improve- 
ments. Chreatest  showing,  however,  will 
be  tn  future  year  savings.  A  saving  of 
$3  or  more  billions  a  year  can  have  a 
marked  effect  on  our  budget  and  on  our 
eo(momy. 

I  think  it  more  Inuwrtant  that  the 
committee  today  look  at  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  and  see  what  this  subcommittee 
has  done  toward  reducing  expendi- 
tiffes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant reductions  made  in  any  appropria- 
tions bin  this  year.  Here  we  have  made 
a  definite  contribution  to  savings  ta 
Government. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  certainly  the  savings 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
establishment  of  a  general  supply  agency 
were  anticipated  in  the  appropriation 
bill  tor  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963.  In  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before  our 
cfHnmittee  those  particular  savings  were 
taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  the 
bin  was  before  the  House  and  before  the 
Senate.  In  refermce  to  the  additional 
$3  billion  savings  outlined  last  night  for 
this  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
on  our  committee  had  any  advance  in- 
formation on  where  those  savings  would 
be  made. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  subcranmlttee  which  han- 
dles this  bin  is  undertaking  to  accom- 
plish some  of  those  things.  We  cut  the 
budget  requests  in  this  bill  by  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  which  is  a 
substantial  cut  when  you  are  dealing 
with  family  housing,  barracks,  and 
training  facilities  for  our  military  oper- 
ations at  hone  and  abroad.  We  tried  to 
help  the  President  with  another  of  his 
problems,  and  that  Is  the  problem  of 
balance  of  payments  and  our  continuing 
loss  of  gold.  I  think  this  should  con- 
cern all  of  us. 

I  brought  over  from  the  office  with 
me  this  morning  the  daily  statement  of 
the  Treasury  for  August  8,  1962.  It 
shows  that  on  August  8.  1962,  our  gold 
assets  were  down  to  $16,148,054,120.11 
from  $17,601,412,573.11  1  year  ago. 
This  represents  a  loss  of  $1,453,000,000 
in  gold  during  the  past  12  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  took  the 
responsibility  of  cutting  out  $36  million 
of  requested  funds  for  oversea  housing, 
because  we  Just  do  not  think  or,  rather, 
we  think  until  we  get  this  outflow  of 
gold  problem  solved  we  ought  to  begin 
to  watch  our  expenditures  abroad  with 
more  care  than  we  have  been  doing  in 
the  past.  I  would  say  that  this  bill 
would  have  been  even  more  substantially 
reduced  than  is  the  case  but  for  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  we  are  now 
building  family  housing  with  direct  ap- 
propriaticms  instead  of  using  the  back- 
door an>roach  which  has  been  in  vogue 
heretofore. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  asked  to  a|l- 
ptopAtAA  $276  million  for  family  hold- 
ing in  the  continental  United  State^. 
Tliat  is  getting  to  be  a  substantial 
item— 4276  million— plus  $36  mlllloh 
overseas.  We  cut  out  the  oversea  houil- 
Ing  altogether  and  reduced  the  housiak 
funds  for  the  continental  United  States 
to  $201  miUion. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  mention  these  things 
In  order  to  show  that  even  in  the  crit 
cal  field  of  housing — and  we  have 
house  our  military  people;  we  are  at 
to  make  substantial  cuts  without  im- 
pairing efficiency  and  without  doing  as^y 
disservice  to  the  men  who  wear  our  uni- 
form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  sound 
bill  and  that  the  cuts  can  all  be  Justi- 
fied. We  think  in  view  of  the  fact  wje 
are  now  borrowing  money  to  pay  cutt- 
rent  bills  and  that  oiir  nation>U  debt  ^ 
about  $300  billion,  we  cannot  Justifjy 
building  additional  officers'  clubs  and 
branch  post  exchanges  and  continue  tio 
duplicate  facilities  which  are  avallafaue 
in  private  industry  in  the  research  field- 
We  made  cuts  in  those  nonessential  ac- 
tivities, but  we  did  provide  funds  whith 
we  know  are  necessary  and  Justified  eved 
in  view  of  our  critical  fiscal  sltuatlob 
in  order  to  preserve  the  military  postutte 
of  this  country  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary facilities  to  support  our  militate 
I>eople  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  il 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  froth 
California  [Mr.  Shxllkt]. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
subcommittee  chairman  has  discussed 
with  you  in  general,  the  actions  takt^ 
by  the  committee  on  this  bill  and  tbe 
several  policies  followed. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  program  ifi- 
self.  This  program  continues  to  plade 
emphasis  upon  construction  of  facilities 
to  strengthen  and  modernize  essential 
operating  forces.  For  example,  approx- 
imately $529  million  of  the  total  prograQi 
for  the  active  services  relates  to  missfle 
facilities.  This  includes  facilities  in  sup- 
port of  new  operational  squadrons  Of 
the  Minuteman  missile.  Increased  pro- 
tection for  presently  operational  Atlfls 
and  Titan  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, additional  training  and  support 
facilities  for  Polaris  program  of  the 
Navy,  and  systems  improvements  to  tbe 
Army's  Nike-Hercules  and  Hawk  miss^e 
systems.  ) 

The  construction  of  facilities  in  sup- 
port of  the  research  and  development, 
test  and  evaluation  activities  of  the  serv- 
ices requires  another  large  portion  Qf 
these  funds.  For  example,  funds  are  in- 
cluded for  construction  of  certain  rad&r- 
type  facilities  in  support  of  the  research 
and  development  effort  of  the  Army 
through  the  Nike-Zeus  anti-missile -mis- 
sile program.  The  request  of  the  Aif 
Force  for  fimds  for  a  modern  electroi- 
gas  dynamic  facility  to  be  used  by  all  of 
the  military  services  and  the  nonmill- 
itary  Govenunent  agencies  concemefi 
has  been  approved,  as  has  a  nuclear  efh 
fects  laboratory  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  Army  in  support  of  the  nuclear 
operations  of  the  Army  and  the  othef 
services.  A  nuclear  radiation  laboratoirv 
has  been  f imded  for  the  Navy. 


Another  large  portion  of  these  funds 
is  in  support  of  worldwide  communica- 
tion requirements,  many  of  which  are 
vitally  tied  in  with  the  intelligence  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  action  the 
committee  took  on  the  specific  serv- 
ices and  the  fimds  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  them  if  the  bill  is  approved.  The 
committee  has  approved  $197.5  million 
for  the  regular  construction  program  of 
the  Army.  These  fimds  when  added  to 
unexpended  balances  from  prior  years 
will  make  over  $445  million  avail- 
able for  expenditure.  A  large  portion  of 
the  funds  approved  for  the  Army  is  in 
support  of  missile  programs,  as  has  been 
outlined  previoxisly,  and  replacement  of 
essential  training  facilities  which  are 
now  outmoded  and  sadly  deteriorated. 

The  amoimt  of  $214.3  million  is  recom- 
mended for  the  regiilar  construction  pro- 
gram of  the  Navy,  which,  when  added 
to  carryover  funds,  will  make  over  $507 
million  available  for  expenditvu^  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  The  projects  approved  for 
the  Navy  are  in  support  of  the  opera- 
tional efforts  of  the  Navy  and  include 
such  items  as  facilities  in  support  of  the 
Polaris  ballistic  missile,  antisubmarine 
warfare,  nuclear  shipbuilding  facilities, 
and  essential  communication  items. 

The  committee  has  approved  $863.7 
million  in  support  of  the  Regular  Forces 
of  the  Air  Force.  This  amount,  when 
added  to  unexpended  balances  fronpT 
prior  year  programs,  will  provide  in  mi- 
cess  of  $1.5  billion  for  expend! turtf  by 
the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1963.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  previously,  large  por- 
tions of  the  Air  Force  appropriations,  and 
for  that  matter  the  largest  single  item 
in  the  entire  bill,  is  in  support  of  the 
bfdlistic  missile  program.  Other  es- 
sential operational  facilities  have  also 
been  provided  including  continued  sup- 
port of  the  SAC  operational  forces. 

In  total,  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
committee  when  coupled  with  existing 
unexpended  balances  will  make  over  $2.5 
billion  available  for  the  military  con- 
struction programs  in  support  of  the 
Regular  Forces  of  the  services  in  fiscal 
year  1963. 

The  appropriation  for  loran  stations 
provides  funds  which  are  transferred  to 
the  Coast  Guard  for  the  construction 
of  long-range  navigation  facilities  in 
accordance  with  defense  requirements 
approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Loran  is  a  passive  all-weather  system 
which  permits  safe  and  effective  opera- 
tions of  ships  and  aircraft.  They  can 
quickly  fix  their  locations  throughout 
large  areas  by  means  of  this  system.  It 
is  a  defense  requirement  because  our 
forces  must  be  prepared  to  operate  on 
the  sea,  under  the  sea,  and  in  the  air 
wherever  and  whenever  their  presence 
may  be  required.  Funds  recommended 
by  the  committee  will  provide  for  neces- 
sary equipment  procurement,  advance 
site  survey,  completion  of  three  stations, 
modification  of  others,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  transmitting  and  associated 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  committee 
recommends  a  reduction,  even  of  this 
magnitude,  in  a  defense  program  the 
question  is  always  raised  as  to  whether 
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or  not  we  are  criiH>llng  the  defense  effort. 
First,  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  reduction  is  realized 
from  recoupments  of  funds  as  a  result 
of  dropouts  from  prior  programs  and 
other  savings  as  a  result  of  favorable  bid 
experiences  and  the  reduction  in  the 
construction  of  oversea  family  housing. 
Second,  your  committee  has  approved 
the  essential  operating  facilities 
requested  in  this  program.  Where  there 
has  been  doubt  in  oiu"  minds  we  have 
resolved  it  in  favor  of  a  strong  national 
defense. 

The  methods  of  budgeting  review  in 
the  executive  branch  always  result  in 
the  inclusion  of  nonessential  and  ques- 
tionable facilities  and  we  tnist  that  we 
have  eliminated  such  facilities.   We  have 
eliminated   administrative  space,  head- 
quarters facilities  and  other  items  where 
adequate   consideration   had   not   been 
given  to  the  use  of  existing  fi.cilities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  did  these 
things  and  we  are  presenting  what  we 
feel  to  be  a  realistic  construction  pro- 
gram.   Those  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle    who    have    participated    in    the 
lengthy  and  detailed  hearings  and  in  the 
>*Titing  of  this  bill  do  not  believe  that 
the  actions  taken  will,  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form  retard  or  damage  our  defense 
effort.    On  the  contrary,  if  properly  im- 
plemented these  actions  will  add  to  the 
defense  effort  of  this  country.    This  bill 
is   based  on  long  days  and  hours  of 
searching,  exhaustive  hearings  and  re- 
search as  well  as  careful  and  detailed 
committee    markup    session.      I    know 
that  it  will  not  satisfy  every  military 
service.    Perhaps  it  will  not  satisfy  every 
Member  of  the  House,  but  I  assure  you 
that  this  is  a  solid  bill.     Our  goal  has 
been,   and  will   be  a   program   that,  if 
properly  implemented  by  the  Defense 
Department   and   the  military  services 
v.ill   save  money,   make   better  use  of 
existing  facilities  and  keep  the  military 
construction  program  under  continuous 
review  by  those  in  authority  in  the  exe- 
cutive branch  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Phh,- 

BIN]. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  items  in  the  amount  of  $1,010,- 
000  for  a  headquarters  building  and 
$336,000  for  associated  heating  facilities 
at  Hanscom  Field,  Mass.,  should  be  put 
back  in  the  bill.  These  items  were  in 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  approved  by  the  Congress,  but  for 
some  reason  were  not  included  in  this 
biU. 

These  items  would  provide  urgently 
needed  45,000  square  feet  of  adminis- 
trative space  to  house  management- type 
personnel  assigned  to  the  Electronic 
Systems  Division  at  L.  G.  Hanscom  Field, 
Bedford.  Mass. 

The  Electronic  Systems  Division  at 
Hanscom  Field  Is  the  headquarters  for 
development  of  communications  ssrstems 
for  the  Air  Force.  These  include  such 
important  communications  systems  as 
the  SAC  Control  System,  Surveillance 
and  Warning,  Air  Weapon  Control, 
SPADATS,  Intelligence  Gathering  Sys- 
tem, Air  Commimications  System,  and 


other  similar  systems  essential  to  the 
defense  effort. 

Hanscom  Field  is  a  very  important 
electronic  center,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  effort  to  continue 
development  and  improvement  of  these 
vitel  systems,  the  Electronic  Systems 
Division  and  supporting  units  of  this 
installation  must  increase  their  person- 
nel. 

Consequently,  additional  administra- 
tive space  is  urgently  needed  to  provide 
working  space  for  new  people  and  help 
to  alleviate  the  existing  overcrowded 
conditions  which  are  seriously  hamper- 
ing current  operations.  No  suitable, 
nearby  leaseholds  are  available. 

Presently  there  are  more  than  3,200 
management  personnel  at  Hanscom. 
The  existing  net  area  of  some  300,000 
square  feet,  including  about  37,000  square 
feet  at  Murphy  General  Hospital,  20 
miles  away,  provides  an  average  net  area 
of  only  93  square  feet  per  person. 

The  carefully  prepared  manpower 
forecast  confirmed  in  Jime  1962  was  that 
by  June  1964  there  will  be  about  4,150 
management  personnel  to  be  housed. 
With  the  existing  net  space,  the  net  area 
will  drop  to  79  square  feet  per  person 
thereby  intensifying  the  overcrowded 
working  conditions. 

The  total  future  requirement  for  ad- 
ministrative space  to  support  the  Elec- 
tronic System  Division  and  its  support- 
ing units  is  computed  at  190,500  square 
feet.  This  proposed  project  does  not 
completely  take  care  of  this  require- 
ment, but  It  reduces  the  deficiency  to 
160,500  square  feet  and  relieves  the  im- 
mediate situation  only.  Future  pro- 
grams will  carry  projects  to  provide  ad- 
ditional space  in  phase  with  personnel 
expansion. 

Since  this  phase  is  intended  to  meet 
a  pressing  need  in  the  vital  electronic 
field.  It  would  be  very  risky  business,  in 
my  opinion,  not  to  provide  this  addi- 
tional space,  and  I  hope  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  arrange  to  provide  money  to 
meet  the  crucial  need  already  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

I  repeat:  the  situation  at  this  vital 
activity  is  serious.  At  present  the  Air 
Force  is  required  to  utilize  widely  scat- 
tered space  In  converted  barracks,  mess 
halls,  orderly  rooms,  and  so  forth. 
Moreover,  and  even  more  serious,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  locate  some  of  the 
personnel  in  dispersed  and  temporary 
off-base  locations  extending  several 
miles  away  from  the  base,  as  far  as  20 
miles  away. 

Experience  has  taught  the  Air  Force 
that  physical  concentration  of  the  most 
important  managerial  elements  is  es- 
sential to  effective  operation.  This 
assumes  more  importance  when  It  is  ap- 
plied to  programs  such  as  the  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  the  command 
and  control  systems  for  the  national 
defense  and  space  effort.  It  is  most 
essential  that  Uie  Air  Force  obtain  ade- 
quate facilities  to  accommodate  an  effi- 
cient management  organization  at  Hans- 
com Field. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  selecting 
this  field  for  this  particular  mission, 
admittedly  one  of  great  importance,  was 


the  excellence  of  nearby  educational  in- 
stitutions and  Uie  overall  scientifle  »nA 
technical  environment  prevailing  in  the 
Boston  area. 

It  was  recognized  that  this  combined 
academic  and  industrial  talent  would 
form  a  team  which  would  work  closely 
together  in  assisting  the  Air  Force  in  ac- 
complishing all  phases  of  electronic  sys- 
tem acquisition  from  advanced  planning 
through  the  research  and  development 
stage  to  production  and  installation. 
There  certainly  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  and  I  think  that  the  basic  Justi- 
fications submitted  regarding  this  item 
bears  out  the  fact,  that  this  is  a  most 
important  Installation  and  activity  criti- 
cal to  the  national  defense  and  the  spaee 
effort. 

It  should  not  be  set  back  and  weak- 
ened by  failure  of  Congress  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  permit  this  vital  work 
to  be  conducted  efficiently,  and  I  re- 
spectfully ask  and  urge  the  committee 
to  restore  this  it«n  to  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  whether  it  might 
be  possible  for  him  to  consider  this  item 
so  that  the  projects  I  have  mentioned  re- 
lating to  the  need  for  administrative 
space  to  support  the  Electronic  System 
Division  and  its  supporting  units 
amoimtlng  to  $1,010,000  might  be  put 
back  in  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman's  views  as  to  the  prospects  for 
including  these  projects  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STKKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikxs]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  do  not  seek  to  speak  for 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SHEPPARD  ]  but  I  will  express  my  views 
on  the  matter. 

First,  let  me  commend  in  the  highest 
terms  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  The  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  the  ablest  Members  in 
the  House  and  he  always  diligently  works 
in  the  Interest  of  his  constituents.  He  is 
very  effective  in  their  behalf.  In  this 
particular  instance,  I  think  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  ctmimittee 
that  last  year  we  appropriated  $919,000 
for  administrative  space  at  Hanscom. 
This  project  is  under  construction,  but  it 
has  not  been  completed.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  needs  of  Hanscom  for  ad- 
ministrative space,  and  they  are  very 
substantial  needs,  are  now  being  met 
at  Murphy  General  Hospital.  12  miles 
away.  These  are  good  facihties  although 
the  12-mile  distance  is  some  handicap. 
In  a  number  of  instances  similar  to  this 
one,  the  committee  has  asked  that  effort 
be  made  to  find  lease  space  in  privately 
owned  facilities.  Frequently  such  space 
is  foimd  which  is  satisfactory  both  in 
cost  and  in  accommodations.  This  saves 
the  Government  money. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida  is 
one  base  where  satisfactory  lease  space 
has  been  found  to  be  available.  This 
eliminates  the  necessity  for  Government 
construction.  The  Hanscom  situation 
requires  further  study.  It  is  difficult  tp 
know  Just  exactly  what  the  requiremoits 
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are  tot  mSahOAnXtwe  space  ttmre.  but 
we  were  not  oonTtneed  of  an  Immediate 
need.  I  can  say  to  tlie  gentleman,  we  are 
always  sympathetic  with  his  proldcras 
and  those  of  his  district,  and  certainly 
that  Inehides  Tfanncmn.  The  committee 
win  conttnue  to  take  a  long  and  careful 
loci:  at  this  situation  and  If  the  Air 
Force  makes  a  strong  ease  in  the  other 
body  and  Is  successful  In  harlng  this 
item  reinstated.  I  am  confident  the  con- 
ferees will  consider  very  carefully  what 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  able  gen- 
tleman for  his  fine  statonent,  and  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  decide  to  do 
something  about  this  matter  because  It 
Is  very,  very  Important  to  critical  areas 
of  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  I  yield  to  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
BomfSRl.      

Mr.  BONNER.  I  merely  want  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  this  fine  committee  a 
question  which  affects  my  congressional 
district,  and  which  affects  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  migratory  birds. 

In  my  congressional  district  of  North 
Carolina,  there  are  15  existing  bombing 
ranges  or  target  practice  ranges,  as  they 
may  be  called,  operated  by  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Navy,  and  Jointly  by  the  Air 
Force.  They  surround  a  part  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  peninsula  be- 
tween Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds 
comprise  the  counties  of  Beaufort,  Wash- 
ington, Hyde.  Dare  and  TyrrelL  The  Air 
Force  is  interested  in  building  a  target 
range  or  bombing  practice  range  in  the 
middle  of  the  existing  target  ranges  of 
the  above  area  that  are  there  now.  I  rise 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  if  the  language  on 
page  19  in  the  last  paragraph  or  whether 
there  is  any  language  in  any  part  of  this 
appropriation  bill  which  gives  the  Air 
Force  the  authority  to  spend  moneys — 
herein  appropriated — to  rent  im)perty 
or  to  buy  propoi^  to  construct  target 
practice  or  bombing  ranges  within  that 
.  area — above  described — or  to  provide 
such  additional  target  practice  or  bomb- 
ing rangnlnthat  area. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  The  answer  to  your 
question  Is  that  the  language  you  refer  to 
does  not  give  them  tiiat  privilege,  and 
there  is  no  money  in  this  bill  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  tiiank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
farther  requests  for  time  and  yield  10 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Caltfomia  [Mr.  Shkppard]. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  TMr.  Snasl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  think  the  proposition  be- 
fore us  Is  very  simple.  All  we  need  do 
Is  to  look  at  what  Is  happening  In  space 
to  realise  very  conduslvdy  that  we  have 
no  choloe  but  to  continue  to  maintain 
a  strong  defense  at  all  levels.  This  bill. 
Of  course,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
ipaoe.  but  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
eurrent  outstanding  Russian  accomplish, 
ments  in  space  will  be  reflected  in  new 


Communist  pressures  on  the  gro 
When  those  pressures  come,  we  kn 
from  sad  experience  that  it  win  not 
American  diplomatic  forces  that 
most  effective  in  holding  those  Commu- 
nist advances  in  check,  but  the  state  of 
American  defenses;  the  number  of  di- 
visions, ships,  submarines,  aircraft,  aaid 
missiles  back  of  those  diplomatic  forc«0, 
and  the  state  of  their  preparedness. 

This  bill,  trimmed  to  the  bare  mini- 
mum, does  provide  the  support  needed  vs 
the  military  forces  which  we  have  earlier 
this  year  authorized  and  funded.  It  ^ 
a  strong  and  a  realistic  bin. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  froi^ 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  froQa 
California  a  few  questions,  but  wish  ijo 
preface  Uie  questions  by  making  a  state- 
ment. I  notice  in  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  that  the  chairman  of  the  committ^ 
made  a  statement,  and  this  is  in  regarjd 
to  the  Sugar  Grove  project  in  West 
Virginia  which  the  Secretary  of  Def  er^ 
recently  saw  fit  to  stop  altogether.  The 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califoi;- 
nla  [Mr.  Shkppard],  made  the  statemetit 
that  witnesses  who  appeared  from  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  scientiljc 
element  clearly  indicated  to  this  coiQ- 
mittee  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  opetf- 
ational  project.  During  the  course  Of 
the  hearings  he  asked  Admiral  Roeder 
the  following:  j 

Mr.  Srxppakd.  Admiral,  do  you  have  aiy 
Idea  at  this  time  whether  or  not  this  Is  la 
valid  requirement? 

Admiral  Roedeb.  The  Sugar  Grove  project? 

Mr.  Srxppakd.  Yes. 

Admiral  Rokder.  Yes,  sir;  it  definitely  Is  a 
valid  requirement.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  juft 
as  important  now  as  it  was  in  1957  when  tbe 
project  was  originated. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  SHETPARD.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  that  tte 
Is  right  as  far  as  I  can  recollect.  Tfeje 
gentleman  has  the  printed  statement  bet- 
fore  him  and  it  must  be  correct.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  say  this  to  the  gentleman, 
while  that  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  tti^ 
officers  of  the  Navy,  it  is  not  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  assci- 
ciates.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  discontinuance  of  tlqs 
particular  project. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  not  blaming 
the  committee  because  I  know  they  havfe 
viewed  this  sympathetically. 

May  I  say  it  appears  to  me  that  wilji 
the  Space  Agency  and  everything  we  atie 
in  today,  with  two  of  the  Rvisslan  astroi- 
nauts  circling  above  us,  something  should 
be  done.  I  heard  a  TV  program  thte 
morning  In  which  the  gentleman  froQi 
Coimecticut  [Mr.  DaodarioI  and  the  geaf- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FxTLToitl] 
discussed  the  fact  that  we  have  inadcl- 
quate  tracking  facilities  to  track  thes^ 
astronauts  in  space.  I  understand  th^ 
facilities  at  Sugar  Grove  would  have  alt- 
lowed  America  to  do  just  that;  also  thlb 
facility  would  enable  us  to  probe  spae^ 
far  beyond  anything  man  has  ever  donfe 
before. 

Because  to  the  situation  we  are  in.  this 
race  in  the   quest  of   space.   Secretary 
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McNamara  is  going  to  have  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  terminating  this  proj- 
ect. It  seems  to  me  as  important  as  per- 
haps it  is  to  our  future  that  he  and  his 
scientists  should  take  another  look  and 
return  to  the  Congress  with  further  rec- 
ommendations. In  fact,  I  think  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  take  another  look  at  the 
Naval  Radio  Research  Station  and  csJl 
Mr.  McNamara  in  to  give  the  facts  and 
figures  to  the  Congress  showing  it  is  not 
necessary. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  state- 
ment. The  Russians  have  been  making 
great  progress.  We  simply  say  we  are 
doing  all  right,  but  it  seems  that  recent 
developments  show  that  we  are  not.  Al- 
though in  the  last  year  we  have  appro- 
priated $2  billion  additional  for  our  space 
agency  and  our  projects  in  space,  we 
need  to  do  much  more.  And  if  it  takes 
$2,  $4.  or  $10  billion  more,  we  ought  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  money.  The 
challenge  is  with  us  now.  not  tomorrow 
or  10  years  from  now.  We  should  get 
every  scientific  and  military  man  to- 
gether, determine  their  needs  in  the 
space  program  and  give  them  the  money 
for  carrying  out  an  adequate  program. 

In  this  bill  we  are  spending  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  44  States  in  the  Union  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  rather  ironic 
that  there  is  not  a  cent  allocated  in  West 
Virginia,  and  the  Secretary  canceled  out 
what  we  are  getting.  I  protest  that 
action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  study  carefully  the  pur- 
poses and  the  usefulness  of  the  Sugar 
Grove  project  before  it  is  thrown  into 
the  discard. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  urging  pass- 
age of  H.R.  12870,  the  millitary  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  of  1963,  as  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  and  to 
the  people  of  my  congressional  district 
and  state  are  the  provisions  authorizing 
$2,772,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
dormitory  building  at  the  Officer  Candi- 
date School,  Newport  Naval  Station. 
Newport,  R.I..  and  $132,000  for  an  elec- 
tronic data-processing  installation  at 
Quonset  Point  Naval  Air  Station. 
Quonset.  R.I. 

On  July  24,  1962, 1  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  approve  the  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  appropriations  which 
we  are  now  considering.  In  that  letter 
I  stated  that  the  funds  allocated  to 
Rhode  Island  would  not  only  help  the 
naval  installations  there,  but  they  would 
stimulate  emplosmaent  in  the  building 
trades  of  my  State  which  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  at  this  time.  May  I  again 
stress  these  facts  to  the  House,  and  ask 
favorable  action  on  this  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having 
expired,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MtLITART    CONST8XJCTION,    AlK    POKCS 

For  acquisition,  construction,  InstaUatlon. 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  Installationfl,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Air  Force  as  CTirrently  au- 
thorized in  military  public  works  or  military 
construction  Acts,  In  sections  2673  and  2678 
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of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Act  of 
AprU  1,  1964  (Public  Law  326),  without  re- 
gard to  section  9774(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended, $863,722,000. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  item  in  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  holds  such  signifi- 
cance for  our  entire  Nation  that  I  would 
like  to  call  specific  attention  to  it  today. 
I  refer  to  the  appropriation  of  $4  miUion 
for  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

As  you  know  the  Air  Force  Institute 
of  Technology  is  a  small  fully  accredited 
graduate  engineering  college  which 
serves  as  the  backbone  of  the  Air  Force 
technical  manpower  program.  It  is  one 
of  only  a  few  graduate  engineering 
schools  in  the  country  offering  work  in 
such  fields  as  air  weapons,  guidance  and 
control,  nuclear  engineering  and  astro- 
nautics. The  present  position  of  the  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  hearings  and  I  shall  not 
repeat  the  statistics  on  its  graduates  and 
its  position  of  excellence  in  the  techni- 
cal field.  However.  I  do  feel  that  I  should 
mention  that  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever. 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  in  a  speech  last  September 
said: 

I  talk  about  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  because  it  certainly  is  the  key 
to  the  future  of  the  Air  Force,  and  thereby 
a  major  factor  in  national  survival  as  well. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  De- 
fense Department  today  is  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  in-service  capability  of 
contracting  and  scientific  personnel  to 
enable  them  to  work  with  the  many 
private  research  organizations  and  con- 
tractors who  receive  Department  of  De- 
fense grants.  Without  this  in-service 
capability  our  defense  contracts  cannot 
be  properly  monitored  or  evaluated.  As 
our  scientific  progress  advances  the  need 
for  this  in-service  capability  becomes 
ever  greater. 

The  real  bottleneck  in  our  present  day 
defense  and  space  activities  is  the  lack 
of  trained  manpower  and  this  fact  is 
becoming  more  evident  with  each  pass- 
ing day. 

The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
has  been  occupying  a  bamllke  struc- 
ture which  is  completely  unsuitable  for 
the  work  being  done  and  is  an  actual  flre- 
trap  due  to  its  partitioned  wooden  in- 
terior. 

Ever  since  I  first  came  to  Congress. 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Clarewci  J.  Brown,  and  I  have 
been  urging  that  fimds  be  appropriated 
to  aid  this  vital  defense  effort.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  a  great  many  Kfembers 
of  Congress  have  joined  with  us  in  the 
recognition  of  the  fine  work  being  done 
at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 
Elspecially  do  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  their 
understanding  and  always  friendly  co- 
operation. 

Although  Li  the  past  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  failed  to  assign  this  proj- 
ect the  priority  it  deserved,  it  has  now 


become  a  focal  point  of  attention  in  our 
scientific  advance. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  there  is  no  other 
single  item  which  will  aid  our  national 
scientific  and  defense  progress  more 
than  the  relatively  small  appropriation 
for  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
without  amendment,  and  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  12870)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr,  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bm. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  BRANCH 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  749  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1005)  to  amend  section  10  and  section  3 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such   amendments   as  may 


have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  quaa- 
tion  shaU  be  considered  aa  oideied  on  tba 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  reoommlt. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith],  and, 
pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  calls  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  1005,  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  Is  now  before 
the  House  with  certain  minor  amend- 
ments. The  bill  merely  provides  fen- 
additional  authority  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  construct  necessary  facilities  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  rule.  The  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  There  were  two 
Members  who  dissented.  But,  other- 
wise, it  is  a  unanimous  report  and  is 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  748 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
S.  1005 ;  with  the  exception  that  all  points 
of  order  are  waived.  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa  that  they 
are  waived  because  of  the  transfer  of 
funds  allowing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  to  spend  some  of  its  own  money. 

Section  10  of  the  Federal  Reservs  Act, 
in  effect,  imposes  a  $30  million  Umlt  on 
the  construction  of  buildings  for 
branches  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
S.  1005  will  change  that  limitation  and 
Increase  it  to  $60  million. 

It  also  provides  that  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  branch  buildings'  may  be  let 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, thereby  writing  Into  the  statute  the 
longstanding  practice  of  the  Board  in 
supervising  such  expenditures. 

The  existing  $30  million  authorization, 
which  was  previously  $10  million  back 
In  1947,  was  Increased  by  $20  million  to 
$30  million  in  1953.  This  amoimt  of 
money  is  virtually  exhausted  and  these 
new  buildings  are  needed  to  permit  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  perform  Its 
functions  eflBcIently. 

It  seems  that  as  of  now  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  belzig  called  upon  to 
process  more  checks,  to  handle  more 
currency  than  they  have  done  In  previ- 
ous years,  and  that  these  two  activities, 
handling  more  checks  and  more  cur- 
rency, have  made  it  necessary  to  have  in- 
creased space. 

Since  1953,  the  year  the  present  $30 
million  authorization  was  enacted,  the 
volimie  of  cash  handled  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  branch  offices  has  Increased  by 
about  50  percent  and  the  volume  of 
checks  has  Increased. by  about  80  per- 
cent. 

There  Is  a  minority  report  filed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Btr.  Patman], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  in  which  they  set  forth  their 
positkms.  That  report  Is  quite  extensive 
and  I  suggest  Members  refer  to  It. 
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Tbef  state  that  they  are  oivMsed  to 
the  blU  for  two  reaaona:  Pint,  tt  involves 
an  abdication  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility over  the  qMOdinc  of  public 
funds;  and.  seoood.  It  Involves  the 
n)endinc  of  public  funds  much  more 
than  $S0  minion,  for  purpoaes  for  which 
there  is  little,  if  any,  puldlc  need.  Tliey 
also  mention  in  their  minority  report 
that  In  their  opinion  this  Is  back-door 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objecticm  to 
the  rule.  Z  have  no  further  requests  for 
time.      

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAEZR.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOORHSAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1005) 
to  amend  section  10  and  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  8.  1005.  with  Mr. 
Macdonald  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  S.  1005  in  es- 
sence permits  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem an  additional  $30  million  with  which 
to  build  new  branches  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Ssrstem.  There  are  12  main 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
24  branches. 

By  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1947  and  in  1953  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  given  an  allotment  of  $30  million  for 
the  erection  of  branch  bank  buildlr^s. 
This  $30-million  allotment  is  now  sub- 
stantially exhausted. 

As  passed  by  the  other  body,  this  bill 
would  have  repealed  entirely  any  dollar 
limitation  on  what  might  be  spent  by  the 
Federal  Res^re  System  for  branch  bank 
construction.  Your  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  after  full  hear- 
ings and  careful  consideration,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  more  in  accord 
with  the  lUtimate  control  whi(^  Con- 
gress wants  to  maintain  if  the  dollar 
limitation  were  inserted.  This  was  done. 
In  essence,  as  I  say,  the  bill  now  before 
us  adds  an  additional  $30  million  to  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  spend  on  branch 
banks.  The  figure  in  the  bill  is  $60  mil- 
lion, but  If  Members  will  consider  the 
fact  that  $30  million  of  that  has  in  effect 
been  used,  this  leaves  $30  million. 

What,  one  may  ask.  is  it  that  the 
branch  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  do?  Tbeir  principal  function  is 
to  process  checks  and  to  handle  currency. 
Both  of  these  are  activities  which  tend  to 
show  an  increase  rather  directly  related 
to  the  enwnslon  of  our  economic  sys- 
tern  generally. 

As  the  shears  have  gone  by  since  Carter 
Glass  envisioned  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  since  Congress  In  1913  first 


wrote  it  into  the  law  of  the  land, 
economy  has  expanded  many  times, 
so  has  ttie  business  of  the  Nation's 
tral  banking  system,  the  Federal  Resei 

To  meet  its  growing  volmne  of  w< 
the  Fedo^  Reserve  Board  in  the 
15  years  has  authorized  either  the  bi 
ing  or  the  purchase  of  branch  buildii 
in  20  Federal  Reserve  cities  throughoj 
the  country.  There  is  an  Immedialte 
need  for  several  new  buildings.  The  tiiro 
most  urgent  needs  are  for  New  Orleat^s 
and  Denver.  I  have  had  the  benefit  bf 
the  counsel  of  distinguished  Members  pf 
this  body  from  both  these  cities,  andl  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
facilities  in  both  these  communities  s^e 
entirely  Inadequate. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chaljr- 
man,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlje- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  haVe 
just  made  reference  to  the  immediate 
need  for  new  buildings  and  for  substan- 
tial improvements  at  New  Orleans  aiid 
Denver,  Colo.  Do  I  xmderstand  that  ^y 
the  enactment  of  S.  1005,  the  FedeVal 
Reserve  Bank  Board  will  have  authority 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of!  a 
building  that  has  been  contemplated  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  for  a  long  time? 

Mr,  REUl^.  That  is  correct.  Actually, 
of  course,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  b|as 
authority  to  proceed  with  that  construc- 
tion now,  but  they  lack  the  funds  to  flo 
it.  This  bill,  by  raising  the  ceiling,  Will 
permit  the  construction,  and  the  Denver 
branch  bank  can  go  ahead,  and  it  Will 
similarly  permit  the  construction  of  a 
branch  bank  in  New  Orleans  to  procei^d. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What 
causes  me  to  ask  this  question  is  the  fact 
that  on  the  same  page  you  list  the  allo- 
cation of  authorizations  for  Federal  Re- 
serve branch  buildings  with  the  copt, 
and  you  list  new  buildings  but  you  do  not 
list  Denver,  Colo.,  or  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  I  can  explain 
that  to  the  gentleman.  The  listing  whljch 
the  gentleman  is  looking  at,  which  is  on 
page  3  of  the  report,  relates  to  buildings 
that  were  built  pursuant  to  the  earlier 
authorization  of  15  years  ago.  If  tihe 
gentleman  will  read  further,  he  will  rfiad 
the  statement,  and  I  quote: 

There  is  an  Immediate  need  for  new  bultd- 
Ings  or  substantial  Improvements  at  Mew 
Orleans  and  Denver. 

And  then  it  goes  on  and  lists  the  other 
places  where  improvements  are  need^. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  the  right,  duty,  and  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  place  where  a  building  will 
be  buUt? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  entirely  correct, 
and  it  has  promised  to  inform  fully  the 
proper  committees  of  the  Congress  what 
it  does.  However.  I  am  glad  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  we  speclflciOly  asked 
about  Denver  and  we  were  assured  in 
the  testimony  at  the  hearings  by  t|he 
Federal  Reserve  System  and,  speciflo^- 
ly.  by  Vice  Chairman  C.  Canby  Balders- 
ton  that  Denver  was,  together  with  N^w 
Orleans,  one  of  the  two  most  necessitbus 
places,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  their  to- 
mediate  intention,  if  this  bill  is  enact^. 
to  proceed  to  the  construction  ol  a 
branch  bank  at  Denver. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  In- 
quire further  whether  the  Board  itself 
would  be  required  to  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple interested  in  banking  circles,  let  us 
say,  within  Colorado  as  to  where  it 
should  be  located? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Here  again  I  have  had 
numerous  informal  dealings  with  the 
Board  on  Just  this  subject,  and  it  is  my 
Judgment  that  the  Board,  being  com- 
posed of  reasonable  men.  would  be  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  sit  down  with 
leaders  in  the  Denver  and  ttie  Colorado 
business  community  and  the  financial 
community,  said  civic  and  Government 
leaders  and,  of  course,  with  their  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congress,  to  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  that  construction,  so 
that  it  will  fit  in  with  whatever  plans 
Denver  might  have.  This  is  simply  good 
sense  and,  certainly,  it  would  apply  to 
Denver. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  as- 
sume that  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  have  the  authority  to  proceed  they 
could  proceed  without  reporting  back  to 
the  committee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  REUSS.   ^at  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  "bf  Colorado.  And  that 
their  Judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  site 
would  be  a  final  decision  as  to  where  It 
would  be  constructed. 

Mr.  REUSS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  may  say  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  my  con- 
gressional district  as  to  where  this  new 
Federal  Reserve  bank  building  should  be 
located.  I  assume  they  will  be  given  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  pvu-chase  of  the  site 
together  with  whatever  amoimts  are 
necessary  out  of  the  $30  million  to  con- 
struct the  building,  and  that  it  Is  of  No. 

2  priority  in  the  new  authorization. 
Mr.  REUSS.    The  answer  to  all  those 

questions  is  "Yes."  And  I  would  empha- 
size again  that,  from  my  dealings  with 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  I  would  feel  confident 
that  they  would  not  arrive  at  a  vital  de- 
cision Like  the  site  or  the  natiu^  of 
construction  without  full  consultation 
with  the  Denver  and  Colorado  people 
who  are  primarily  served  by  that  branch. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  information. 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  are  other  cities, 
of  course,  on  the  list  for  rather  prompt 
consideration.   They  are  set  out  on  page 

3  of  the  report.  The  hearings  were  full, 
and  we  had  favorable  reports  from  all 
branches  of  the  Executive,  including  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Two  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency have  filed  a  dissent.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  heard  from,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  the  dissenters  were  only 
two. 

The  bill  S.  lOOS,  as  amended  by  jrour 
House  committee,  deserves  prompt  con- 
sideration and  passage. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.   Mr.  chairman.  I 

yield  myself  10  minutes. 

There  is  no  new  policy  established  by 
this  bill;  it  is  a  continuation  of  a  policy 
which  hajs  been  in  effect  for  many  years. 
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This  bill  provides  for  a  $30  million  au-  There  is  an  immediate  need  for  new  There  Is  only  one  way  to  deal  with 

thorizaUon  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  buUdings,  or  substanUal  improvements,  this  bill  and  that  is  to  lecommit  it  to 

Board  to  build  branches  and  provide  at  New  Orleans  and  Denver.    Moreover,  the  committee  and  have  adequate  hear- 

f acuities  for  its  operation  throughout  growth  trends  indicate  that  there  will  ingsonit. 

the  United  SUtes.  Heretofore  they  have  be  a  need  for  expanded  faculties  at  Mr.  Chairman,  back-door  financing  is 

had  such  authority,  and  the  authority  Jacksonville.  Memphis,  Helena.  Omaha,  a    phrase    which    is    being    considered 

that  they  have  been  granted  previously  and  Los  Angeles.    The  present  office  at  around  Congress  and  in  the  country  to- 

has  been  exhausted.  New  Orleans  was  erected  in  1923  at  a  day.    I  want  to  explain  to  the  Members 

The  need  for  this  legislaUon  stems  cost  of  about  $650,000.  In  1924.  tWs  how  this  bill  is  worse  than  back-door 
from  the  Nations  growth  that  has  re-  office  had  81  employees  and  processed  financing.  This  is  getting  finances  that 
suited  in  certain  Federal  Reserve  offices  4  mUlion  checks;  in  1961.  the  office  had  belong  to  the  Government  without  going 
being  called  upon  to  process  more  checks  226  employees  and  processed  49  miUion  through  any  committee.  Back-door  fl- 
and  to  handle  more  currency  than  can  checks.  Over  the  past  10  years  alone,  nancing  is  where  the  committee  author- 
be  done  efficiently  in  their  present  quar-  the  number  of  checks  processed  annually  izing  the  funds  makes  it  possible  for 
ters.  These  two  activities— handling  increased  by  23  million,  and  49  em-  the  funds  to  be  spent  or  authorises  the 
checks  and  handling  currency  and  coin—  ployees  were  added.  The  present  Den-  appropriation  of  the  funds  to  be  spent 
require  most  of  the  space  in  Federal  ver  office  was  built  in  1925  at  a  cost  of  without  going  through  the  Appropria- 
Reserve  offices,  and  they  are  the  ones  about  $230,000.  The  number  of  checks  tions  Committee.  That  is  back-door  fl- 
that  are  growing  the  fastest.   Since  1953.  processed  annually  at  this  office  rose  nancing. 

the  year  the  present  $30  million  author-  from  9  million  in  1925  to  27  million  in  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  that 

Ization  was  enacted,  the  volume  of  cash  1951    and  reached   49   million   in   1961.  money  which  has  come  into  the  hands 

handled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  branch  Employees  increased  from  75  in  1925  to  of  the  Federal  I^serve  which  should  go 

offices  has  increased  by  about  50  percent,  149  in  1951  and  160  in  1961.    Both  of  into  the  Treasmy  would  be  spent  for 

and  the  volume  of  checks  handled  has  these  offices  are  badly  overcrowded  and  buildings  without  any  accounting  of  any 

Increased  by  about  80  percent.  tiieir   working   conditions    are    unsatis-  kind  and  without  any  audit  of  any  ^nt\ 

To  meet  this  growing  volume  of  work,  factory.  Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wili 
the  Board  over  the  past  15  years  has  Enactment  of  S.  1005  was  recom-  the  gentleman  yield? 
authorized  construction  or  purchase  of  mended  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
branch  buildings  in  20  Federal  Reserve  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Favorable  man  from  Pennsylvania 
cities  Uiroughout  the  country.  The  cost  reports  on  it  were  received  from  the  mt  WALTER  Did  I  understand  the 
of  these  authorizations  has  totaled  Treasury  I>epartment  and  the  Bureau  eentlemAn  to  mv  that  it  iib  nnnHhUi  t^ 
slightly  over  $28  million,  and  it  is  ex-  of  the  Budget.  Your  committee  recom-  ^(HS  mo^ey  fw  the  e?^on  S 
pccted  that  the  remainder  of  the  $30  mends  favorable  action  on  the  bill,  as  these  facilities  without  rMrard  t«  th^ 
million   authorized   under   present  law  reported,  because  it  will  enable  the  Fed-  la^wlth  r^  to  the  ^iS  of^c^ 

much  needed  at  Little  Rock.  ing     needs     of     our     economy     more  vrr  patmaw     vo«- ot>h  fh«»  .^  «^ 

The  foUowing  schedule  shows  how  the  effectively.  au^^^^r  Jo^^hJS  u  ^„, 

existing  authorization  for  construction  We  beheve  because  of  the  urgency  for  S^^JSon^f  i^S  IS      ' 

of  branch  buildings  has  been  used :  a   more   expediUous   manner   and   effl-  utT  e^^i^Tri^'                    •       *u 

AUocation,  of  authorization  for  Federal  ciency  in  the  handhng  of  the  Federal  dl^ntSgv^Tto  whirti  riS^  Se 

Reaerve  branch  "building  proper'  costs  Reserve  System  throughout  the  United  SSnKl^  Jf  f^t<^    ««,  Jii  ^T^*?^! 

Statutory  authority  a«  amen^  States    this    bill   should    be   passed,   and  J^^^f^J!    ^i^SlSu^^S.-^,^!  *S*J 

May   ».    1963    (Federal   Re-  we  urge  your  favorable  action  on  it.  L  ^^'^^n^  agencies  obtam  funds,  but 

serve  Act.  sec.  10,  par.  9;    12  Mr   SPENCE      Mr   Chairman    I  vield  ^^  ^^^^  ^°^  ^"°  ^  ^*^®  "^  P*^  °^ 

New  buildings:  r.  x-atmawj.  through  the  authorizing  committees  and 

Seattle 1,419.661  <»«»rnoN  to  feoeml  ««snvi  BuiLDmo  Bnx  the   Appropriations   Committees   where 

Portland    _ 1,371.470  Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  re-  there  is  some  control  and  some  super- 

s^  Anton«n \'nTl'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^<*  mysclf  Ih  dls-  vlslon.  as  weU  as  audits  of  the  books,  in 

El  Paso        """         aia'  ooo  ^^^^eement  with  the  distinguished  chair-  order  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  oon- 

Hou»ton...rrr"J"rrr               i  286  755  "^"^  °'  ^®  committee,  the  Honorable  flict  of  interest,  and  that  everything  is 

Louisviue '"..l.Zll     2.628.636  B^J^iT  Spence,  on  this  particular  bill,  on  the  up  and  up  and  aboveboard.    But 

Buffalo 2,"  251, 042  It  is  a  bill  I  have  had  something  to  do  there  are  no  such  checks  in  this  bill. 

Nashville- 1,323, 128  with  over  the  years,  and  I  would  have  to  This  biU  would  pennit  the  Federal  Re- 
Salt  Lake  City 1.534.215  sacrifice  everything  I  ever  stood  for  in  serve  to  Just  keep  that  much  money  and 

■    ■  ■  --,  ,-^  matters  of  this  kind  if  I  were  to  agree  spend    it    anyway    that    they   want   to 

14.  BC4. 887  to  this  bill.     It  is  therefore  necessary  spend  it.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with 

AddiUoM-  that  I  oppose  it.  the    contracts.    The    Federal    Reserve 

Detroit _ a.  180  670  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^**  ^*  report  of  the  com-  makes  no  reports  to  us.    Their  books  are 

Loe  Angeiea I     ai4e7i988  o^ttee  and  notice  the  dissenting  views  not  audited. 

Charlotte 789!  458  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members 

Baiumore 840.427  GoNZALB]    and  I  have  filed,  you   will  win  noUce  on  page  7  of  the  dissenting 

2?^*"L- - l  ??*•  "7  ^^  ^^  h»ve  pretty  good  reasons  for  op-  views,  one  will  find  a  list  of  the  different 

BirmiSSin'" I'^'tti  ^^^  "**  *'"^-  agencies  listed  such  as  IntersUte  Cam- 
Oklahoma  city I'oMwi  ^"^'  ^""^  ^  abdication  of  congres-  merce.  Federal  Trade,  and  many  others 

'  slonal  responsibility  over  the  spending  which  collect  hundreds  of  millions  of 

Total ii.Ms.ssi  of  public  funds.  dollars  each  year.    But  every  doUar  of 

===^=:  Second,  it  involves  the  spending  of  that  money  goes  into  the  Treasury  and 

Purchued  building:  public  funds  much  more  than  $30  mil-  the  only  way  you  can  get  it  out  Is  for 

fun.*!!!:". ^'^tlli  Hon  for  purposes  for  which  there  Is  Ut-  Congress  to  appropriate  It  or  permit 

wiue  ROCK "•  »^  Ue  if  any  public  need.  them  to  spend  it  under  certain  oondl- 

Totai                                    1  421  428  '^  ^'^^  ^  invite  your  attention  to  some  tions,  limitations,  restrietions,  sopervl- 

'  things  that  do  not  appear  on  the  «ur-  sion.  audits,  and  so  forth.     But  among 

Total  aiiocauona 38,221.873  face.     My  real  opposition,  in  addition  all  those  agencies  we  are  picking  out  Just 

===:  to  the  bill  on  its  merits,  Is  failure  to  have  the  banking  agency,  the  Federal  Reterve, 

Remainder  of  tuthorisation...     1.778,127  adequate  hearings  on  this  bill.     The  and  saying  "You  are  entitled  to  special 

>  Building  on  aite  for  futxire  addition.  hearings,  of  course,  are  only  a  few  pages,  treatment;  we  are  going  to  let  you  spend 

Source :  Bocurd  of  Oovemon  of  the  Fed-  but  the  main  facts  are  not  brought  out.  that  money  as  you  want  to." 

erai  Reserve  System,  Divuion  of  Bank  Op-  and  there  has  been  a  failure  to  have  Mr.  Chairman,  that  $30  mtin*>n  should 

erauons.  Feb.  21.  i»«2.  adequate  hearings.  go  into  the  Treasury  and  should  help 
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every  tazpajer.  But  we  axe  going  to  let 
the  Federal  Reserve  hold  It  back  and 
iQ>end  It  for  buildings  where  they  want 
to  apond  it. 

IiCr.  Chaftnan.  another  reason  for  my 
opposition  to  this  bill,  particularly  since 
there  were  no  adequate  hearings  on  it. 
involves  the  use  to  which  these  build- 
ings will  be  put.  The  proponents  admit 
that  the  buildings  are  to  be  used  to  clear 
checks.  To  clear  checks  for  whom?  For 
the  banks.  They  should  pay  that  bharge. 
The  Federal  Government  should  not  pay 
It.  It  would  be  Just  as  reasonable  and 
logical  for  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
pay  certain  people  to  rent  buildings  and 
take  letters  that  belong  to  mail-order 
houses,  fold  them  up,  seal  them  and  put 
stamps  on  them,  and  mail  them  in  the 
Post  OfBce  Department.  It  would  be  Just 
as  reasonable  for  the  Post.  Office  Depart- 
ment to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  spend- 
ing money  for  that  purpose.  Why,  it 
would  be  ridioilous.  This  Is  exactly  the 
same  thing,  llie  reason  this  has  been 
done  over  the  years  is  because  nobody 
paid  much  attention  to  it.  Heretofore 
it  did  not  amount  to  too  much  money  and 
they  let  it  go.  But  suppose  the  Small 
Business  Administration  came  here  and 
said,  "We  collect  several  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  and  we  turn  it  back  into 
the  Treasury.  We  wish  you  would  let 
us  spend  $30  million  to  build  some  build- 
ings over  the  country,  the  way  we  want 
to  build  them.  We  will  pick  out  the 
sites,  we  will  make  the  contracts,  we  do 
not  want  to  report  to  you;  we  do  not 
want  any  audits,  we  want  no  interference 
from  the  Congress.  We  Just  want  to  keep 
that  much  money." 

You  would  not  tolerate  that.  You 
would  not  stand  for  that  for  a  minute. 
You  would  not  stand  for  any  of  these 
agencies  doing  that.  And  yet  we  are 
picking  out  the  Federal  Reserve  and  mak- 
ing it  the  exception  and  saying,  "You 
have  the  Oovernment's  money.  We  are 
going  to  let  you  spend  it  with  no  ac- 
counting and  no  audit." 

Please  notice  the  report  and  the  dis- 
senting views.  You  will  find  some  in- 
teresting information  in  it,  some  that 
I  will  not  have  the  time  to  bring  out. 

The  clearing  of  checks  is  the  main 
thing.  They  want  to  clear  checks  in 
these  buildings.  So  will  someone  who  is 
a  sponsor  of  this  bill  tell  me,  since  you 
admit  that  It  is  for  clearing  checks,  cleri- 
cal work  to  be  done  by  clerical  people, 
.  why  you  want  to  build  fine,  marble,  state- 
ly buildings,  that  will  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  do  something  that  does  not  re- 
quire such  buildings  as  that? 

We  ought  to  have  hearings  on  this  bill 
to  see  what  is  required,  to  see  what  is 
needed.  Was  the  question  asked,  Where 
is  it  d<me  now?  How  much  rent  are  you 
paying?  Can  we  afford  to  switch  from  a 
lease  arrangement,  a  rental  arrange- 
ment, where  the  rental  is^  cheap,  and 
build  these  fine,  stately,  fabulous  build- 
ings, such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing downtown,  on  Constitution  Avenue? 
Some  of  these  buildings  will  be  as  fine 

as  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
For  what  purpose?  To  clear  checks,  that 
is  all.  They  will  tell  you  that.  They  can- 
not tell  you  anything  else.  They  do  not 
do  any  business  for  the  Government 


there.  There  may  be  one  transactioh 
every  5  days  or  every  2  weeks,  requlria^ 
no  discretion,  requiring  no  Judgment- 
This  is  Just  a  clearinghouse  proposition 
that  the  banks  should  have  to  pay  tot, 
and  they  are  switching  it  over  to  Uke 
Federal  Government  and  we  are  paylalg 
it  now,  about  $130  million  to  $150  miUioii 
a  year  of  a  plain  subsidy.  And  when  I  put 
this  in  the  Record  today  you  will  find 
out,  anybody  who  wants  to  vote  for  thds 
bill  will  find  that  they  are  voting  for  alii- 
other  bankers'  bonus  bill.  That  is  all  H 
is.  It  is  Just  an  additional  bankexl' 
bonus  bill.  We  are  paying  them  $lSio 
million  a  year  now  for  nothing,  for  what 
they  should  pay  for,  and  here  they  want 
to  add  $30  million  to  it. 

They  have  not  made  any  case  for  It. 
The  hearings  are  no  good.  They  are  in- 
adequate. They  are  incomplete.  They 
do  not  touch  the  question  about  horjir 
much  you  coiild  rent  these  buildings  for. 
I  think  this  bill  should  go  back  to  tbie 
ccHnmittee  and  it  should  come  back  herle 
if  they  can  make  a  case.  And  I  assiute 
you  that  it  is  very  doubtful  that  they  will 
be  able  to  make  a  case  that  it  is  in  tbie 
economic  interest  of  the  taxpayers  tif 
this  Nation. 

They  talk  about  passing  up  the  conli- 
mittees  of  Congress  and  back-door  H- 
nancing.  This  Is  worse  than  any  backl- 
door  financing  that  was  ever  devised  by 
man.  This  is  Just  taking  the  Goverah 
ment's  money  and  spending  it  just  thie 
way  they  want  to.  The  tables  I  will  iai- 
sert  in  the  Record  will  disclose  the  iUh 
formation  l  have  inferred  should  be 
needed. 

CANNOT  DEFEAT 


I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  conl- 
sideration  of  opjwsition  to  a  bill  like  thlis 
when  the  committee  has  passed  on  lit 
favorably,  although  it  did  not  have  inl 
formation  adequate  to  consider  it.  Wte 
have  about  as  much  chance  killing  thjfi 
bill  as  the  sheep  has  killing  the  butcher. 
The  committee  has  passed  on  it.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  GoNZALEap 
and  I  were  the  only  two  who  vote^ 
against  it,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  op*- 
position  to  it.  I  know  it  is  difficult  t^ 
get  serious  consideration  of  oppositioKi 
to  a  bill,  but  if  you  will  read  the  dist- 
senting  views  I  believe  you  will  be  imt 
pressed  because  we  have  disclosed  quest- 
tions  there  that  cannot  be  answered  wim 
logic  and  reason.  It  just  is  not  right 
to  throw  Government  money  around  this 
way. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiljl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentla> 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  to  bring  uD 
one  point  to  make  the  record  correct.  I 
also  oppose  the  bill  for  the  same  reasona 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has^  listed.  J 
believe  he  is  correct,  that  this  is  not 
needed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  far 
this  purpose.  In  committee  I  so  statedi 
and  I  state  it  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle^ 
man.  I  had  forgotten  that.  The  gentleJ 
man  did  vote  against  the  bill  ifl 
committee. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Florida. 


Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  la 
making,  I  think,  a  very  fine  statement 
here  today.  I  think  there  should  be 
some  Justification.  I  do  not  believe  this 
has  been  Justified.  I  hope  that  if  you 
continue  to  try  to  oppose  this  bill  the 
House  will  vote  it  down  and  send  it 
back  and  have  a  proper  hearing;  $30 
million  is  still  a  lot  of  money  to  make 
the  taxpayers  pay.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  th«'  statement  he  is 
making. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  ask  my  col- 
league from  Los  Angeles,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  What  are  the  Justifica- 
tions for  these  additional  faciUties  in 
Los  Angeles?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
hearings  that  would  indicate  what  these 
are?  I  have  seen  the  building  there  and 
my  information  is  that  there  is  no  im- 
mediate need. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  anything  in  the  hearings.  The 
reason  this  bill  got  through  is  that  there 
is  notliing  to  pass  on  except  the  Federal 
Reserve  wants  it.  The  bankers  want 
It.  Why  should  we  pick  out  the  bankers 
of  all  the  different  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment and  say,  "You  sent  us  word  that 
you  want  this,  and  without  any  hearings 
to  back  it  up  we  will  just  give  it  to  you." 

About  Los  Angeles,  last  year.  1961.  the 
Los  Angeles  bank  made  loans  in  the 
form  of  discounts  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, which,  of  course,  is  the  business 
they  do  at  these  banks,  14  transactions, 
$308  million  in  interest  charges.  Of 
course,  they  are  all  short  term,  about 
15  days.  Fourteen  transactions  in  12 
months.  That  is  about  once  a  month 
that  they  pass  on  a  transaction,  and  be- 
cause they  are  doing  that  they  want 
another  building  costing  $7  million.  If 
that  makes  sense — it  does  not  make 
sense,  common,  book,  or  horse,  no  kind 
of  sense. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  On  the  subject  of  Los 
Angeles,  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  the 
testimony  on  page  7  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Mr.  C.  Canby  Balderston. 
who  said  this  : 

There  remains,  however,  an  immediate 
need  for  new  buildings,  or  substantial  Im- 
provements, at  New  Orleans  and  Denver. 
Moreover,  growth  trends  Indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  need  for  expanded  facilities  at 
Jacksonville.  Memphis,  Helena,  Omaha,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

The  testimony  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  that  while  there  was  not 
an  immediate  need  there  may  well  be 
one  in  the  future,  and  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  the  Congress  in  the  past 
in  the  $30  million  authorization  in  1947 
and  1953  this  bill  grants  an  additional 
$30  million  authorization,  because  the 
existing  authorization  has  been  entirely 
used  up. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  distinguished  colleague   if  the 
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gentleman  he  referred  to  as  testifying 
went  beyond  indicating  that  we  are 
growing  In  population.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  because  we  are  growing  in 
population  that  establishes  a  need  for 
building  a  new  building  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  I 
gather  from  the  testimony  there  may  be 
a  need,  but  there  is  no  established  need 
at  this  time.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  Just  dotog  this 
in  advance — they  admit  it  is  not  enough 
now  but  they  want  to  get  the  money 
while  they  think  the  getting  is  good— 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BROWN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  inform  the  House  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  foreign -aid  funds 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
bank  buildings  In  other  countries? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  BROWN.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
formed on  this  subject.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  believe  that  that  information 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  House  in  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  it  would  be  inter- 
esting and  the  gentleman  brings  up  a 
subject  worthy  of  great  consideration 
that  these  hearings  should  cover.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  brought  it  up. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  would  be  a  little  late 
now;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  you  pursue  it 
and  help  to  send  this  bill  back. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  who  has  served 
with  such  great  distinction  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
not  pursued  it  in  the  past  because  I 
though  he  kept  abreast  of  all  banking 
practices  all  over  the  world,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  able  to  ask 
him  a  question  that  he  could  not  answer. 
The  next  question  is:  Does  the  Inter- 
national Bank  loan  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  financial  institutions  in 
other  countries? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  that  does  not  re- 
late to  this.  I  do  not  believe,  but  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  pursue  that,  it  is  all 
right  with  me. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  insUtution  is 
financed  by  our  contributions  as  well  as 
the  contributions  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  not  related  to 
that. 

Mr.  BROWN.  No,  it  is  not  related  ex- 
cept that  it  would  certainly  be  an  ex- 
ample of  another  international  institu- 
tion erecting  a  bank  building. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  clarify  the  is- 
sue. Tlie  issue  here  is  that  an  agency  of 
Government  has  money  that  belongs  to 
the  Treasury.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  l.hey  shall  put  it  in  the  Treasury 
or  hold  back  $30  miUion  and  spend  it 
any  way  they  want  to  in  the  future 
without  reference  to  conflict  of  interest 
or  without  reference  to  any  competitive 
bids  or  without  reference  to  any  audits 
or  any  sort  of  trouble  or  anything  like 
that. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  imderstand  that. 
But  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Are  any  of  the  funds  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  used  for  this 
constructlonT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  Is  pur- 
suing a  tangent  there,  and  I  say  that  re- 
spectfully. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a  tangent  or  not.  but  that  is  the 
question  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  is  not  allowed  to  do  things  like 
this  and  never  has  been  allowed,  and  I 
doubt  that  this  Congress  would  allow  it 
to  do  that.  You  see  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  in  Its  own  field  Just  like  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  or  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield,  but  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  yield  me  a  little  time 
since  I  am  the  only  one  opposing  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  hope  you  will  yield  me 
a  half  a  minute  to  ask  this  question. 
Does  the  gentleman  object  to  the  origi- 
nal $30  million  for  the  construction  of 
this  Federal  Reserve  bank  building' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  recall  how 
that  came  up.    I  think  that  was  in  the 

1935  amendments  to  the  banking  law 

I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  gentleman  was 
here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  always  been 
against  It. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  he  has  a  remark- 
able and  marvelous  memor>'.  and  I 
wonder  if  he  remembers? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  My  memory  is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  gentleman's  and  I  am  sure 
he  remembers  if  he  was  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  was  not  here.  I  would 
remember  it  if  I  had  been  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  I  ask  you  to  do 
please  is  to  read  the  dissenting  views. 
Look  at  what  is  in  there.  In  the  absence 
of  information  on  which  you  could  base 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  to  pass  on  this 
bill,  where  is  the  justification?  Why  do 
you  say  you  want  to  vote  for  it?  Just  be- 
cause the  committee  voted  it  out?  That 
is  the  only  reason  I  know.  As  a  Member 
of  the  Congress — as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  I  am 
privileged  to  make  a  speech  in  my  own 
district  or  any  place  in  the  United  States, 

1  am  always  glad  to  say  that  I  belong  to 
one  of  the  most  democratic  bodies  on 
earth,  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
body  that  is  close  to  the  people,  the  Mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  every  2  years. 
And  I  point  out  if  the  Congress  is  doing 
something  that  is  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  and  if  there  is  a  bad  trend, 
they  can  always  change  that  trend  every 

2  years  by  changing  their  House  of 
Representatives.  Everyone  of  us  has  to 
come  up  for  reelection  every  2  years. 
That  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  I  tell  the 
audience  that  I  happen  to  have  how 
proud  I  am  that  we  have  committees  In 
the  Congress  that  are  so  diligent;  that 


they  will  take  a  bill  which  Is  introduced 
and  have  witnesses  appear  before  the 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

I  often  say  that  every  page,  every 
paragraph,  every  sentence,  every  phrase, 
and  every  word  is  carefully  gone  into  by 
that  committee.    They  are  experts  on 
this  subject;  th^  go  into  committee,  and 
after  carefully  going  into  It  they  make 
a  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  disclose  their  views,  and  their  view^ 
ai-e  always  based  upon  the  testimony  that 
was  given  in  the  hearings.     They  are 
pi-lnted  and  made  available  to  everybody. 
They  Justify  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee.   But  in  this  case  I  must  say  that  it 
is  Just  not  true.    We  had  no  hearings 
that  could  be  called  hearings.   The  bank- 
ers Just  sent  us  word  that  they  wanted 
this  $30  million  and  gave  us  no  Justi- 
fication for  it,  gave  us  no  reason  why  we 
should  make  an  exception  in  this  case, 
but  just  said,  "We  want  it  now."    That, 
of  course,  is  persuasive,  coming  from 
such  a  fine  fraternity  as  the  hon^inp 
fraternity,  but  at  the  same  time  their 
views  and  analyses,  their  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions should  be  analyzed  and  evalu- 
ated just  the  same  as  the  views  of  any 
other  group,  as  we  should  make  no  ex- 
ception here.     No  other  agency  is  al^ 
lowed  to  do  this.     Dozens  of  agencies 
look  at  this  report.    Dozens  of  agencies 
make  hundreds  of  milhons  of  dollars,  but 
not  one  of  them  is  allowed  to  say  where 
that  money  is  spent  unless  it  is  appro- 
priated, first  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  and  then  appropriated 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.    That 
is  the  only  way  they  can  do  It.    But  here 
we  make  an  exception,  we  say  that  for 
the  bankers  we  will  not  do  that. 

UTTLE  PTJBUC   NKED  WOULD  BK  SESVBO  BT  NEW 
IXDXRAL  KXSmVX  BRANCH  BANXa 

To  further  document  the  fact  that 
there  is  Uttle  public  need  for  these  Fed- 
eral Reserve  branch  banks.  I  insert  in 
the  Rscoso  at  this  point  a  tabulation 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  show- 
ing the  amoimt  of  discounts  and  ad- 
vances at  each  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
branches  covering  the  years  1957  Uirough 
1961. 

This  tabulation  demonstrates  not  only 
that  the  current  level  of  discounts  and 
advances  at  these  branches  is  woefully 
low.  but  also  that  it  has  been  declining 
sharply  in  recent  years.  For  example. 
the  Jacksonville  branch  in  1961  handled 
only  49  discounts  and  advance  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $90  million.  This 
compares  with  some  716  discoxmts  and 
advances  aggregating  $2,363  million  at 
the  same  branch  in  1959. 

The  New  Orleans  branch  last  year 
handled  only  227  discounts  and  ad- 
vaxices,  amounting  to  $332  million,  as 
compared  with  901  aggregating  $3,496 
miUion  in  1959. 

The  Memphis  branch  had  only  177 
discounts  and  advances  in  1961,  aggre- 
gating $679  million.  The  Helena  branch 
had  only  166  discounts  and  advances, 
aggregating  $119  million;  the  Denvw 
branch  84,  totaling  $229  million:  the 
Omaha  branch  330,  totaling  $462  mil- 
hon;  and  the  Los  Angeles  branch  14,  ag'- 
gregating  $308  million.  In  every  instance 
the  level  of  discounts  and  advances  was 
substantially  below  that  of  earlier  years. 
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Ditcotmtt  and  advances  at  certain  branches  of  Federal  Unserve  banks  1957-61 

[Amoants  in  inilU<ms  of  dollars]         | 


August  lU 


Ymt  "^ 

JaekaonTillt 

N«w  Orleans 

Mranphia 

*f- 

Hetona 

Denver 

Omaha 

Loe  An«elea 

Nnmbcr 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

1 
Amoiinft 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

1967 

831 
2>3 
716 
484 
4» 

1,368 
734 

87V 
flO 

751 
613 
901 
798 
227 

$3,977 

1,288 

8.496 

2,616 

832 

244 
168 
260 
228 
177 

1,323 
712 
987 

1,273 
679 

344 

128 
380 
276 
166 

28|| 
81 
30 
li 
111 

508 
100 
401 
295 

84 

1,726 

500 

2,271 

1,361 

229 

996 

686 

1,190 

654 

330 

1,347 

1,055 

2,736 

.S83 

462 

300 

86 
183 
119 

14 

1.807 

1958 „ 

lOM 

671 
2,218 

1960 

1961 

1,663 
108 

leral  ReawTe  System 

time   another 
e  Federal  Re- 

T\  ■ 

1 

serve  Board,  showing  the  total  dlscd^ts 
and  advances  by  Federal  Reserve  |dis- 

.-j.            J       J..            -      r..    p. J 7    Tt JV..I-,i',.<. 

tricts  for  the  same  i>erio< 

Source:  Boartl  of  OOTarnars  of  fee 

I    also   Insert   at   this 
tabvOatton  prepared  by  tb 

d.  1957-«l: 

(Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Boston 

New  Ywrk 

^- 

Phlladelphla 

Clevcland 

Richmond 

AtlanU 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

1 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

1957   

2,370 
1,406 
1.800 
1,634 
746 

3,238 
1,550 
2,881 
1,449 

475 

3,120 
2,097 
3.245 
1,710 
1,020 

29,477 

11,121 

24.099 

7.873 

4,180 

2,471 
1,440 
2,246 
1,821 
909 

-4- 

2,345 
1.441 
1,883 
1,174 
445 

13.7ft5 
6.IH4 

10,369 
3,671 
1,145 

2,393 
1,338 
2.49« 
1,H32 
746 

.S.794 
2.2W 
6.891 
3,194 

7U8 

1,872 
1.234 
2,442 
1,821 
430 

8,223 

1958 - 

3.708 

1950 - 

9,346 

1080 

6.872 

1961                       . 
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Year 


Cbica«o 


St.  Louis 


Number    Amount    Number    Amount 


1957. 
1058. 
19M. 
1960, 
1961. 


2.680 
1.805 
3.494 
2,845 
1,104 


Miiwea  polls 


Kansivs  City 


Dallas 


San  Franciioo 


Number  i  Amount    Number    Amount    Number    Amount  {  Number 


W  716 

6,061 

1.^433 

12,  .=),*i0 

3.573 


1,181 

769 

1.203 

»45 
283 


3,416 

1,474 

1,974 

536 

3.771 

1.4,'in 

3,  24» 

l,f>H4 

S13 

341 

Source:  Board  of  Qovemors  of  Federal  Reserve  System. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  tabulations 
shows  that  the  new  branches  handled  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  total  dis- 
counts and  advances  in  their  respective 
Federal  Reserve  districts. 

An  even  weaker  situation  is  indicated 
by  the  small  earnings  derived  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  branches  from  their 
operations  of  making  dlscoimts  and  ad- 
vances. This  is  shown  by  a  third  tabu- 
lation prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  I  insert  herein. 

Estimated  earnings  from  discounts  and  ad- 
vances at  certain  Federal  Reserve 
branches,  1961 

Brancb:  Thousands 

Jacksonville 25 

New  Orleans a- 90 

llemphlB , 90 

Helena 30 

Denver 40 

Omaha 90 

Los  Angeles , 35 

Total,  7  branches 400 

Source:  Board  of  Qovemors  of  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

The  above  figures  represent  estimates 
for  the  year  1961,  and  show  that  the 
total  estimated  earnings  on  discounts 
and  advances  of  all  seven  branches 
amounted  only  to  $400,000. 

RD  CLAIMS  $13.6  lOLUON  OV  NKW  BUILDINGS 
NXKDKD  TO  HAKDLX  DISCOX7NTS  AND  ADVANCKS 
WHICH    TXXLD  ONLT    $400,000  IN   XAKNINGB 

I  insert  here  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  showing  the  total 
operating  expenses  for  1961  for  the  seven 
Federal  Reserve  branches.    This  tabula- 


0,  t»41 
3,396 
11.973 
0.  fil  1 
1.3(>H 


845 
315 
899 
MHO 
145 


2.682 
1,016 
3,455 
2,643 
329 


913 
314 
919 
.576 
155 


Amount 


6.836 
l.riS 
7.S23 
4,434 
712 


tion  shows  that  total  operating  exptinses 
for  even  the  smallest  of  the  branchee^ — at 
Helena — far  exceeded  the  estimated 
earnings  on  discounts  and  advances  of 
all  seven  branches. 

Total  operating   expenses, 

Jacksonville 

New  Orleans 

Memphis 

Helena 

Denver 


Estimated    building   proper   cost    of   Federal 
Reserve   branch  building  corporation — Cont. 


I'rescnt 

Con  tern- 
plated  in  5 
to  15  jrenrs 

IH-nver.- -.. 

Oir.;ili:i 

I.o.s  .Vn^ele!"  _, 

*230.000 
1,266,724 
3.195.752 

$2,000,000 

8(10,  fO) 

1,400.000 

Totiil 

6,941,112 

11,300,1100 

Omaha 1.3 

Los  Angeles 6,8(11,604 

1- 


Total__- 15,034,835 


Sotirce :    Board 
Reserve  System. 


of    Governors    of    Pi 


e leral 


I  also  include  a  tabulation  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  showing  the 
present  cost  and  contemplated  buflding 
proper  cost  of  seven  Federal  Raierve 
branch  buildings  scheduled  for  the  {next 
5  to  15  years  under  the  proposed  author- 
ization. This  shows  that  while  the  tieven 
branches  earn  only  about  $400.0€|o  at 
present  on  discounts  and  advances^  the 
Fed  believes  that  it  needs  to  build  i  new 
buildings  for  these  seven  branches  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  more  than  $11  mQlion. 

Estimated   building   proper   cost   of  Federal 
Reserve  branch  building  constructitki 


Jacksonville , I  $1,277.6()« 

New  Orleans 1  6.V),m) 

Memphis .1  l'.«,803 

Helena I  125, 165 


$2.A)n,00() 

2,';n(),iD()0 

I,<<1X),0<M) 
t  oil,  000 


NoTK.— In  a<l(iition,  a  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  branch  at  n 
co;itur$l..'«i0,00U  will  U-  flmuiced out ofrxisting  authority. 

Sour  ■»' :  Boanl  of  Governors  of  Federal  Reserve  System . 

NEW  BRANCHES  JUSTXTIEn  ONLT  IT  WK  WANT 
TIGHTER  MONET  AND  HIGHKB  INTEBEST 
RATES 

Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  building  of  these  new  Federal 
Reserve  branch  banks  can  be  Justified  is 
on  the  assumption  that  we  are  heading 
for  tighter  and  tighter  money  and  higher 
and  higher  interest  rates. 

At  present,  money  is  tight  and  interest 
rates  are  unduly  high.  Even  so.  these 
Federal  Reserve  branches  do  only  a  neg- 
ligible amount  of  discount  business.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  see  the  Federal 
Reserve  continue  its  recent  program  of 
tightening  the  money  supply  but  that  is 
the  only  way  that  these  new  branch 
banks  can  be  justified.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  need  of  new  branch  buildings 
to  handle  such  a  pitifully  small  volume 
of  discounts  and  advances. 

Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  these  new 
branch  buildings  are  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  free  services  for  the 
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commercial  banks — for  handling  and 
clearing  checks  and  for  providing  other 
services.  These  services  the  commercial 
banks  get  as  a  gratuity.  So  this  is  Just 
another  bankers'  bonus  bill. 

IN  OPPOSITION  TO  S.  IOCS.  A  BILL  WHICH  WOULD 
INVOLVK  AN  ABDICATION  OP  CONGEXSSIONAL 
RESPONSaiLITT  OVXK  KZPXNDITTrKX  BT  THZ 
rXDERAL  BaSXSVX  or  PUBLIC  rUNIW  IN  THB 
AMOUNT  OP  MOKK  THAN  $30  MILLION — POK 
PURPOSES  POR  WHICH  THXRC  IS  LRTLC  IP 
ANT    PUBLIC    Nl 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  and  I  have  dis- 
sented from  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
on  S.  1005.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  read 
our  dissenting  views : 

Dissenting  Vnrws  op  Hon.  Wright  Patman 
AND  Hon.  Henst  B.  Oonzalez 

We  are  oppoeed  to  tills  bill  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  it  Involves  an  abdication  of  con- 
gressional responsibility  over  the  spending 
of  public  funds;  second.  It  Involves  the 
■pending  of  public  funds — much  more  than 
130  mUllon — for  purposes  for  which  there  Is 
little  If  any  public  need. 

In  brief.  In  approving  B.  1006  Congress 
would  be  approving  back-door  spending  at 
Its  worst.  Not  only  does  this  bill  authorise 
a  Federal  agency  to  erect  public  buildings 
without  first  obtaining  appropriations  for 
the  purpose — a  bypass  of  a  requirement  of 
the  Constitution — ^but  It  permits  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  erect  buildings  without  any 
requirement  that  Congress  approve  the 
kindp,  cost,  times,  or  places  where  these 
buUdlngs  will  be  built,  or  approval  of  the 
actual  uses  for  which  they  will  be  built.  In- 
deed, under  this  bill  public  funds  would  be 
spent  to  erect  buildings,  and  to  staff  and  op- 
erate buildings,  without  even  a  requirement 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  any 
other  independent  agency  audit  the  funds 
after  they  have  been  spent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  one  of  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  which  collect 
substantial  amounts  of  funds  from  the  pub- 
lic as  a  major  or  Incidental  part  of  their 
functions.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  col- 
lects a  large  amount  of  such  funds,  pajrlng 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury  approximately  $1 
billion  per  year.  This  bUl  would  authorize 
the  System  to  make  expenditures  frcMn  such 
funds,  before  turning  them  Into  the  Treas- 
ury, up  to  a  total  of  $30  mlUlon.  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  new  Federal  Reserve  bank 
buUdlngs.  or  expanding  already  existing 
buUdings.  If  Congress  adopts  the  theory 
that  it  Is  none  of  its  business  how  public 
funds  are  spent  so  long  as  the  funds  are 
spent  before  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury,  It  will  abandon  Its  responsibility 
over  substantially  all  Federal  spending. 

uant  other  federal  agencies  equally  justi- 
nxo  to  engage  in  back-door  spending  por 
new  buildings 

If  Congress  allows  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  use  public  funds  to  erect  buildings 
whenever  and  wherever  offlcials  of  the  Sys- 
tem please  to  erect  them,  and  for  whatever 
purpose  they  think  appropriate,  there  wlU  be 
equal  reason  to  give  several  doeen  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  a  free  hand  to  do  likewise.  In- 
deed, there  wiU  be  even  stnsnger  reason  be- 
cause these  other  Federal  agencies  are  at 
least  subject  to  independent  audits,  and  Con- 
gress at  least  receives  reports  on  how  the 
funds  they  are  autborlz^ed  to  spend  have  been 
spent. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  which  col- 
lects about  $8^^  billion  yearly  from  the  pub- 
lic, from  the  sale  of  stamps,  would  decide 
when  and  where  to  build  post  offices,  with- 
out congressional  approval.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  takes  in  about 
13.2  billion  per  year,  would  likewise  erect 
whatever  buildings  it  chose  to  erect,  and  for 


whatever  purpose  it  might  think  Justified. 
Several  other  Federal  agencies  which  take  in 
substantial  amounts  of  funds  from  the  pub- 
lic are  Indicated  below,  along  with  tbelr  re- 
ceipts for  the  calendar  year  1960. 

Receipts  in  calendar  1960 
(In  thousands] 

Farm   Credit  Administration $11,410 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 

Corporation  fui|d 63,885 

Small  Business  Administration 130,056 

Veterans'    Administration 199,278 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency : 

Office  of  the  Administrator 295,524 

Federal  Housing  Administration..  271,  165 

Public  Housing  Administration 133,337 

Agriculture  Department: 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion   16,  640 

Farmers  Home  Administration 44,  564 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment: Social  Security  Admin- 
istration: Op>eratlng  fund,  Bureau 

Of  Federal  Credit  Unions 3,  383 

Interior  Department: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 2,872 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 4,633 

Alaska  Railroad 18,  532 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 3,  142 

Labor  Department:  Farm  labor  sup- 
ply fund 3.578 

Department  of  Justice 2,035 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  Banks 
for  cooperatives  and  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks 110,698 

Exchange  stabUlzation   fund 9.  ttS 

Such  Justification  as  there  may  be  for 
permitting  the  Federal  Reserve  to  spend  pub- 
lic funds  to  erect,  modify,  or  enlarge  build- 
ings, applies  equally  to  the  above  agencies 
and  to  others. 

S.  1005  WOULD  MAKE  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM  MORE  INDEPENDENT  THAN  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  la  only  one  of 
a  number  of  independent  Federal  agencies 
which  have  been  established  to  carry  out 
certain  duties  and  powers  which  are  assigned 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  Theae 
agencies  are  said  to  be  "Independent"  be- 
cause they  have  certain  Judicial  or  quasi - 
Judicial  duties,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
are,  like  the  Federal  courts.  Independent  of 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Oovemment. 

It  Is  for  the  reason  of  this  so-called  inde- 
pendence that  officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
have  adopted  the  view  that  they  shoxild  be 
permitted  to  erect  office  buildings  and  ex- 
pand already  existing  buildings  without  con- 
gressional approval.  Seeking  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  Congress  for  such  expenditure  of 
public  funds  would.  It  has  been  suggested, 
somehow  Impinge  on  the  "Independence"  of 
the  S3r8tem.  Hon.  C.  Canby  Balderston,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  who  testified  on  be- 
half of  the  bill  made  this  unique  argument 
In  reply  to  a  question  during  the  hearings: 

"Mr.  MooRHEAD.  *  •  *  In  the  question  of 
buildings  In  this  bill  we  aren't  going  too  far 
in  removing  all  limitations.  Other  agencies 
of  Government  have  to  go  to  an  authorizing 
conunlttee  and  then  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  before  they  can  spend  money 
to  erect  buildings. 

"I  don't  think  that  the  same  rule  should 
be  applied  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  but  would  the  System  ob- 
ject to,  say.  giving  a  30-day  notice  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  before  granting  the  approval  to  erect 
a  new  building  or  an  expensive  addition,  a 
$1  million  addition  to  an  existing  branch 
bank? 

"Mr.  BALDERSTON.  Tou  are  raising  a  very 
fundamental  question.  Congressman  Moor- 

HZAO. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  Board  feels  that  it 
should    report    fully    to    the    Congress,   and 


especially  to  the  Hotue  and  Senate  w^wwwf 
and  Currency  Committees,  as  to  what  it  has 
done  or  has  spent. 

"However,  it  has  seemed  fundamental  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Indepcmdenc*  of  cen- 
tral banks,  not  only  in  this  country  but  In 
other  leading  countries  of  the  world — such 
as  Canada,  Great  Britain.  HoUand.  n«nce, 
Italy.  Switzerland,  and  Germany — ^that  the 
central  banks  should  be  able  to  control  tbelr 
expenditures  without  having  to  aeek  eq>Uclt 
authority  from  their  respective  govemnMnts. 

"Now  the  reason  for  that  is  not  hanl  to 
see.  Because  If  a  certain  district  needs  addi- 
tional space  in  a  branch  office  for  reasons  of 
service — or  if  the  Federal  Reserve  needs  to 
conduct  a  research  program  In  the  Interest 
of  sounder  monetary  poUcy,  or  of  improved 
banking  supervision — it  Is  important  that 
those  projects  move  forward  without  the 
delays  and  pKMsible  Interruptions  that  might 
be  caused  by  advance  notice  and  consent." 

If  a  requirement  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
come  to  Congress  for  appropriations  or 
specific  authorization  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing Impinges  upon  the  "Independence"  of 
the  System,  then  so.  too.  must  this  require- 
ment Impinge  uix>n  the  "Independence"  of 
all  of  the  other  quasl-Judlcial  agencies. 
These  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
following : 

Interstate  Commerce  ConmilaBlon. 

Federal  Trade  Commlaslon. 

Federal  Power  Commlaslon. 

Federal  Conmiunications  Commission. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Federal  Maritime  Commlsalon. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
the  United  States. 

Community  Facilities  Administration. 

Indian  Claims  Commlaslon.  ' 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

National  Labor  Relatimis  Board. 

National  Science  Foiindatlon. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Securities  and  Excliange  Commlaslon. 

Selective  Service  System. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Tariff  Commission. 

Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 

Veterans'  Administration. 

Atomic  Knergy  Commlaslon. 

And  others. 

The  Federal  courts  are  also  mdependsnt  of 
txith  the  President  and  the  Congress — In  aU 
of  their  functions.  Indeed,  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  Is  not  only  m- 
dependent  of  the  other  two  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, It  Is  coequal  with  them.  Tet  the 
Federal  courts  are  not  permitted  to  erect 
buildings  as  they  please,  to  spend  for  such 
purposes  the  fines  they  coUect,  or  any  otber 
public  fimds  passing  through  their  hands. 
Not  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  can  erect  for  Itself  a  new  buUdlng 
without  coming  to  Congress  for  speclflc 
authorization  and  appropriations.  Congress 
is  being  asked,  in  this  bill,  to  confer  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  an  even  more 
"Independent"  status  than  that  which  Is 
provided  by  the  Constitution  for  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Governor  Balderston's  allusion  to  the  pos- 
slbUlty  that  the  Federal  Reserve  may  find 
that  it  hurriedly  needs  to  erect  a  new  branch 
bank  "to  conduct  a  research  program  In  the 
Interest  of  sounder  monetary  policy."  or  for 
"Improved  banking  supervision**  hsrdly  re- 
quires comment.  "Monetary  policy**  refer* 
to  decisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  ofBcials 
to  establish  or  modify  the  Nation's  supply  of 
money,  for  purposes  of  regulating  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  and  certain  of  Its 
component  parts,  such  as  the  levels  of  In- 
comes, savings,  and  Investment,  prices,  etc. 
"niese  monetary  policy  decisions  are  made 
at   regular   meetings   at   the  head  office  In 
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WaabUiiBtan>  uul  could  bardly  be  ddayed  by 
any  need  for  a  new  brancb  Imnk.  In  Mil- 
waukee, say.  to  bouee  a  reeeareb  program. 
It  la  eqnany  InpUtiBible  to  think  that  the 
Syitcm^  bank  esamlnen.  as  they  trard  tnxa 
town  to  town,  may  be  aerioady  Inconven- 
lenecd  by  the  abaenee  of  aome  new  branch 
bank  building  that  might  have  been  erected 
except  for  "tlu  deHaya  and  poaslble  intemip- 
tlona"  which  could  result  from  the  normal 
requirement  that  Congress  approve  such 
matters. 

KXEDB   AND    T78S8    OF   FKDXaAI.    BXBBKVX    BRANCB 
BANKS 

The  Federal  Beserre  Act  of  1914  establishes 
la  Fed»al  Beserve  districts,  and  a  Federal 
Beeerve  bank  in  each  district.  In  addition, 
each  Federal  Beserre  bank  has.  oyer  the 
years,  established  a  number  of  Federal  Re- 
serve branch  banks  in  various  cities  in  the 
respective  districts. 

Almost  without  exception  these  bank 
buildings  and  branch  bank  buildings  are 
marble  temples — Impoeing  edifices  which 
suggest  that  momentoiis  affairs  are  con- 
ducted behind  their  gUded  and  bronzed 
doors.  To  obtain  a  Federal  Beeerve  branch 
bank  for  one's  city  la  an  enviable  objective, 
highly  regarded  by  the  business  community 
of  almoet  any  city.  Such  a  bank  Is  thought 
to  be  a  "money  center,"  or  at  lefut  a  branch 
of  a  "money  center."  and  is  vaguely  assiuned 
to  bring  influence  and  advantage  to  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  enterprises  of  a  city  worthy 
of  having  such  an  edifice. 

In  truth,  the  functions  for  which  even  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  were  established  have 
long  since  disappeared.  The  amount  of 
credit  which  these  banks  extend  by  way  of 
loans  and  advances  to  the  private  banks  in 
the  community  is  negligible,  and  has  been 
for  many  years.  Furthwmore,  such  credit  as 
is  extended  could  be  handled  by  mail  or  by 
telephone  to  some  central  olBoe.  as  easily 
as  by  face-to-face  dealings  with  an  officer 
of  OOB  of  these  establishments.  The  amoimts 
and  the  terms  of  such  driUets  of  credit  as 
these  banks  hand  out  are  prescribed  by  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Board  in  Washington. 
Such  decisions  the  local  bank  officers  may 
make  as  to  the  credit-worthiness  of  the  bor- 
rowing bank,  or  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
assets  pledged  to  secure  the  loan,  hardly  re- 
quire Judgment  of  a  high  executive  sort. 
With  minor  exceptions,  obligations  of  the 
XJJB.  Treasiiry  are  deposited  to  secure  any  loan 
nutde  to  the  private  banks. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal  Beserve 
System  extends  no  credit  to  the  jn-lvate  bank- 
ing system.  Indeed.  It  does,  but  for  many 
years  now  substantially  all  such  extensions 
of  credit  have  been  made  through  the  so- 
called  open  market  operations  in  New  York 
City.  These  credit  extensions  are  all  con- 
ducted by  the  manager  of  the  open  market 
account  and  a  small  staff  of  assistants  housed 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Tork. 

This  is  also  not  to  say  that  the  operations 
which  take  place  in  the  Federal  Beserve 
bank  and  branch  buildings  are  of  no  im- 
portance. In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
space  In  these  palatial  buildings — other  than 
that  devoted  to  entraniM  lobbies,  employee 
recreational  lounges,  (dOcera'  dining  rooms, 
parking  spaces  for  employees'  autos,  and  so 
on — la  largely  devoted  to  routine  clerical  op- 
erations. And  so  too  are  the  personnel  which 
these  buildings  house. 

One  activity  Is  the  counting  and  sorting  of 
currency.  But  tot  the  most  part,  these 
buildingi  are  used  for  "check  clearance" 
opMvttons.  And  so,  too,  are  most  of  the 
staffs  and  expenses  devoted  to  "cbeck  clear- 
ances" and  related  mechanics.  The  banks 
and  branches  receive  large  quantities  of 
checks  which  the  employees  sort,  recotd,  and 
forward  to  the  payee  banks.  This  la  a  lerv- 
ioe  provided  to  the  private  banks  of  the  Na- 
tion at  public  expense.  This  is  a  function 
performed  in  many  cities  and  towns  by  pri- 
vate  clearinghouse   associations,    in  which 
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case  the  banks  using  these  services  pa;r  the 
costs.  The  Federal  Beserve  banks  and  jthelr 
branches  also  maintain  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems  over  which  messages  are  trans- 
mitted for  the  convenience  of  the  private 
banks,  wi^out  charge. 

D\irlng  the  calendar  year  1961,  the  iSl  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  their  branches 
earned  from  their  operations — that  Is,  if  rem 
intweet  on  loans,  fees,  etc. — some  |4,0|B,000. 
Their  net  expenses,  on  the  other  handj  were 
$161,275,000.  It  is  not  Improbable  that  QO 
percent  ot  more  of  the  $157,242,000  out-of- 
pocket  cost  to  the  Oovernment  last  year  went 
to  pay  the  costs  of  free  services  provided  to 
the  private  banks.  I 

By  approving  the  spending  of  $30  million 
to  build  and  enlarge  branch  banks,  there- 
fore. Congress  would  be  approving  another 
$30  million  subsidy  to  the  private  banks,  it, 
indeed,  it  will  not  be  a  waste,  unneeded  even 
for  services  to  the  private  banks.  Moreover, 
the  amount  involved  will  be  a  great)  deal 
more  than  the  $30  million.  New  employees 
will  be  hired  to  staff  the  new  buUdlngs.  The 
new  buildings  will  incur  new  expenses  for 
beat,  light,  water,  air  conditioning,  travel, 
telephone  service,  and  so  on.  Under  present 
law,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  already  tfee  to 
use  public  fvmds,  without  limit,  to ,  meet 
such  expenses  and  to  pay  employee  and  of- 
ficer salaries.  And,  unlike  other  Federal 
agencies  which  must  come  to  Congrt^  for 
appropriations  to  meet  such  expense!,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  not  subject  to  any  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  te?  any 
other  authority  to  determine  how  public 
funds  have  been  spent,  after  they  have  been 
spent. 

We  have  reason  to  know,  however^  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  made  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds  for  most  uijusual 
purposes.  At  the  request  of  one  of  thotaiem- 
bers  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Patman],  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Board  of  Governors  subihltted 
to  the  committee  for  its  inspection  audit 
reports — that  Is,  reports  made  by  tht  Sys- 
tem's own  auditors — of  Federal  Reaervfl  bank 
operations  over  the  several  previous  years. 
Statements  from  these  reports  werejcalled 
to  the  attention  of  the  full  committee,  in 
the  course  of  public  hearings  durlngl  1958. 
There  were  many  Instances  where  f^eral 
Reserve  buildings  bad  been  expande^.  had 
acquired  capital  improvements,  or  ag^ulred 
new  furnishings,  and  charged  the  cejats  to 
current  operating  "expenses." 

The  other,  operating  "expenses"  showed, 
furthermore,  a  variety  of  moet  unusufll  uses 
of  public  funds.  These  included  es)>enses 
for  banquets — wltb  paid  entertalncran-tlck- 
ets  to  theaters,  baseball  and  football  ^ames, 
deluxe  staterooms  on  cruises,  expensjes  for 
bringing  officers'  wives  to  convention^,  plus 
"favora"  for  same — on  the  ground  th«t  "at- 
tendance by  an  officer  without  his  wltfe  may 
give  rise  to  an  unfavorable  impression. "  > 

With  particular  reference  to  tbe  Stature 
and  uses  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  and 
branch  buildings,  tlie  following  ei^rpts 
from  testimony  (by  Mr.  Patman]  bef{«-e  the 
conmilttee  in  1958  may  prove  useful.  (Tbe 
passages  appearing  in  quotations  ar«l  from 
the  repeats  of  the  Federal  Beserve  auditors.) 
Some  of  the  banks  give  the  clearinghouse 
associations  rent-free  space  in  the  ifederal 
Reserve  Bank  building.    Examples: 

"Philadelphia.  1952:  1^00  square  f^t  as- 
Big^ned  to  Pblladelphla  Clearlngboo^  on 
rent-free  basis. 

"Boston,  1954:  An  office  comprising  1,128 
square  feet  has  been  allocated  to  the  itoston 
Clearmgbouae  Association  on  rent-free 
basis.    In    consideration    of    Beserve    Bank's 


ipor  this  and  other  examples  of  Federal 
Beserve  expenses,  see:  Hearings  Befoi'e  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Credit,  House  of 
Representatives.  86tb  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  on  S. 
1461  and  HH.  7026.  Jan.  14-Feb.  7,  1958, 
pt.  n.  pp.  1562-1570. 


exemption  frc»n  association  dues  and 
ments. 

"St.  Louis.  1955:  Leased  705  square  feet  to 
the  St.  Louis  Clearinghouse  on  a  rent-free 
basis. 

"San  Francisco,  1952:  The  Reserve  bank 
occupies  the  entire  head  office  building  ex- 
cept for  a  small  area  whlcb  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Clearing  House  Association  continues 
to  use  on  a  rent-free  basis  in  lieu  of  pajrment 
by  the  Reserve  bank  of  dues  and  assessments 
as  paid  by  other  members." 

They  may  rent  at  nominal  rates  office 
space  In  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  buildings 
to  private  banker  associations.    Example: 

"New  York.  1952 :  2,550  square  feet  of  space 
leased  to  New  York  State  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion at  $340. 

"Richmond  (Baltimore  branch).  1952:  A 
basement  area  of  1.631  square  feet  Is  rented 
to  the  Baltimore  Clearing  House  Association 
at  $50  per  month." 

When  It  comee  to  making  the  bank  pttra- 
ises  lush  and  plush,  the  Reserve  banks  spare 
no  expense.  They  spend  enough  on  the 
premises  to  have  them  goldplated.  They 
have  auditoriums  and  they  buy  organs.  They 
build  small  dining  rooms  for  entertaining 
banks'  guests,  presumably  for  small  intimate 
parties  where  there  aren't  enough  guests  to 
feel  comfortable  in  the  large  dining  rooms. 
They  build  roof  gardens.  They  build  park- 
ing garages  for  bank  personnel.  They  ac- 
quire land  and  buildings  for  future  possible 
needs.  They  pay  large  sums  to  option  land 
and  allow  the  options  to  expire.  They  pay 
large  architects'  and  engineers'  fees,  usually 
without  indicating  how  the  lucky  contractor 
Is  selected,  and  they  pay  iox  costly  plans 
for  buildings  that  are  not  built. 

These  banks  are  supposed  to  be  limited 
by  law  in  their  spending  for  bank  premises. 
They  are  expressly  forbidden  to  build  or  enter 
into  any  contract  to  erect  any  building  to 
cost  In  excess  of  $250,000  without  coming 
to  Congress  for  the  authorisation. 

But  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  in- 
vented a  new  accounting  system  which  seems 
to  eliminate  much  of  the  nomud  incon- 
venience of  any  restraint  on  capital  outlays. 
By  this  new  system,  they  simply  charge  capi- 
tal outlays  to  current  expenses. 

They  lease  bank  space  to  others.  Including 
clearinghouse  associations,  and  then  meet 
their  own  needs  by  leasing  space  outside  the 
bank  building. 

"Chicago,  1952:  The  head  office  building 
provides  a  total  of  307,138  square  feet  of 
usable  floor  space,  of  which  the  Beeerve 
bank  utilizes  293.890  square  feet  for  Its  oper- 
ations. The  remaining  area  of  13,248  square 
feet  Is  occupied,  under  lease  by  the  district 
chief  national  bank  examiner,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Clearing  House  Association.  The  rental 
from  these  tenants  amounts  to  $2,316.03  per 
month.  The  expanding  level  of  operation  at 
the  bank  has  Increased  the  space  require- 
ments considerably.  To  meet  this  situation 
10,528  square  feet  of  space  has  been  leased 
in  the  Insurance  building.  175  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  directly  across  the  street  from  the 
bank,  and  diiring  the  course  of  examination 
this  leased  area  was  augmented  by  6,000 
additional  square  feet. 

"Boston,  1953:  An  outstanding  decorative 
feature  of  the  entrance  lobby  is  a  relief  map 
of  the  first  Federal  Reserve  district  carved 
in  marble. 

"Richmond  (Baltimore  branch),  1952:  The 
available  space  seems  adequate  for  the 
branch's  operations  at  their  cturent  level. 
However,  the  management  feels  that  addi- 
tional space  would  be  desirable  to  provide 
needed  service  and  auxiliary  facilities. 

"Richmond,  1954:  Expenditiires  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  building  addition  aggre- 
gated $2,551,349.75. 

"Quarters  on  the  first  and  third  floors  of 
the  main  building  were  redecorated  and  re- 
furnished  to  provide   for  a  reception  area 
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(first  floor)  and  an  exhibit  conference  room 
(third  floor)  at  costs  of  about  $6,000  and 
$14,800,  respectively. 

"Philadelphia,  1952 :  Estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction of  balcony  on  mezzanine,  $55.0(X). 

"St.  Louis.  1956:  Sculpture  (estimate), 
$8,000:  mural  (estimate),  $18,000. 

"Boston,  1963:  Cost  of  console  organ  pur- 
chased from  tbe  Baldwin  Piano  Co.  on  De- 
cember 23,  1952,  and  placed  in  tbe  new  audi- 
torium, $6,000. 

"St.  Louis,  1955:  The  garage  contains  a 
service  center  for  bank-owned  automobiles 
but  Is  used  primarily  as  a  parking  area  for 
employees'  cars.  A  nominal  parking  fee  is 
charged  for  the  latter  accommodation. 

"Atlanta,  1955:  •  •  •  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Governors,  construc- 
tion of  a  3-Btory.  7-deck  parking  garage  for 
the  use  of  bank  personnel  was  commenced 
on  this  part  of  the  property.  When  com- 
pleted this  structure  will  have  a  pio-klng 
capacity  for  about  140  cars. 

"The  construction  contract  was  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  a  low  bid  of  $269,900  and. 
inclusive  of  architects'  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses. It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
will  be  $303,000. 

"New  York,  1962:  •  •  •  $6,145  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  platform  on  the  roof  of  the  annex 
building.  The  construction  served  two  pur- 
poses: Needed  repairs  to  the  roof  were  made 
and  the  employees  were  provided  with  a  roof 
garden  which  has  proved  to  be  highly  popu- 
lar with  the  staff. 

"Philadelphia,  1952:  Studies  are  now  being 
made  of  the  advisability  of  the  construction 
of  a  Joint  assembly  hall  and  recreation  room 
on  the  roof  of  building  No.  IB  at  a  cost  of 
about  $150,000. 

"Chicago,  1952 :  Projects  •-  •  •at  the  head 
office  comprise  the  laying  of  tile  flooring  and 
installation  of  lockers  In  shower  room  •  •  *. 
The  largest  undertaking  completed  was  the 
remodeling  of  the  auditorium  on  the  flfth 
floor.  In  addition  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  floor  and  celling,  new  seats  and  lighting 
were  Installed  and  a  movie  screen,  cloak,  and 
storage  rooms  were  provided.  The  audi- 
torium has  a  seating  capacity  of  240  jiersons 
and  is  used  by  the  Reserve  bank  for  per- 
sonnel training  through  the  medlimi  of  mo- 
tion pictures  and  for  employee  meetings  and 
other  activities.  The  Reserve  bank  has  also 
made  the  facilities  of  the  auditorium  avail- 
able to  member  banks  and  other  appropriate 
groups  with  related  Interest. 

"Boston,  1953:  There  are  also  provided 
such  facilities  as  an  auditorium,  a  renovated 
and  enlarged  cafeteria,  an  employees'  recrea- 
tion lounge,  a  medical  section,  and  claas- 
roonu. 

"AtlanU,  1963:  On  September  23,  1962. 
the  Jacksonville  branch  took  occupancy  of 
its  new  building  at  615  Julia  Street.  This 
distinctive  structure  Incorporates  many  fea- 
tures of  modern  design.  Disbursements  to 
this  construction  project  amounted  to  the 
total  cost  to  date  to  $2,314,961.33. 

"SPACX  assignmxnt 

"Fifth  floor:  Personnel  department:  em- 
ployees' cafeteria  and  lounge:  infirmary : 
kitchen;  library;  officers'  lounge  and  dining 
room;  old  file  storage;  recreation  room.  Al- 
though there  is  considerable  area  of  unused 
space  on  the  foiu'th  floor,  the  management 
does  not  contemplate  the  leasing  of  any 
space  to  outside  tenants. 

"Richmond  (Charlotte  branch),  1963'  A 
new  addition  was,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
completed  during  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber 1952  although  It  had  not  been  formally 
accepted.  The  addition  which  has  Increased 
usable  space  by  approximately  64,000  square 
feet  has  not  only  supplied  ample  working 
areas,  but  has  made  jxieslble  such  facil*tles 
as  an  auditorium,  cafeteria,  an  employees 
recreational  lounge,  and  a  library  and  read- 
ing room.  These  together  with  the  excellent 
modern  lighting  and  soundprooflng  provide 


an  efficient,  comfortable,  and  attractive  work- 
ing environment. 

"Dallas  (Houston  branch).  1956:  The  new 
home  of  the  branch  will  be  of  modem  de- 
sign and  without  windows.  It  will  consist 
of  a  basement,  three  floors,  a  penthouse  for 
elevator  machinery,  and  a  roof  terrace  and 
sun  deck  for  the  use  of  employees. 

"St.  Louis.  1956:  •  •  •  a  bid  of  $32,823.19 
was  accepted,  covering  food  service  equip- 
ment to  be  Installed  in  the  building. 

"St.  Louis.  1955:  Chargeoff  to  exjMnse  for 
furnltiu'e  and  equipment  purchases.  In  the 
year  1954.  this  amounted  to  $137,805.23.  In 
the  year  1953.  this  amounted  to  $187.20933. 

"St.  Louis.  1956:  It  is  planned  also  to  re- 
place the  furniture  In  the  accounting,  fiscal 
agency,  safekeeping,  and  money  depart- 
ments, and  $101,000  has  been  budgeted  for 
this  purpose. 

"Dallas.  1955:  Forfeiture  of  option  money 
on  tentative  building  site  at  Houston.  $1,500. 

"St.  Lruls.  1952:  Expenditures  In  connec- 
tion with  expired  options  on  sites  for  a 
proposed  new  Louisville  branch  bank, 
$1,532.60. 

"Atlanta.  1955:  Architects'  fees  and  other 
expenses  related  to  the  several  projects  thus 
far  paid  total  $206,549.01  at  the  head  office, 
$41,632.81  at  the  Birmingham  branch  and 
$29,208.24  at  the  Nashville  branch.  Archi- 
tects" fees  totaling  $34,343.23  were  paid  for 
work  done  In  preparing  preliminary  plans 
and  cost  estimates  in  connection  with  an 
earlier  and  radically  different  design  for  the 
head  office  construction.  As  this  tentative 
proposal  was  discarded  the  relevant  arclxi- 
tects'  fees  were  charged  to  profit  and  loss  in 
1954. 

"Chicago.  1955:  On  a  proposal  to  add  fo\ir 
storles  to  the  existing  bank  building.  After 
full  consideration  that  plan  was  abandoned 
and  $110,000  which  had  been  expended  on 
it  for  architects'  fees  and  engineers'  fees  was 
charged   off. 

"San  Francisco.  1956:  Loes  on  architects' 
fees  paid  for  services  performed  In  connec- 
tion with  subsequently  discarded  plan  for 
proposed  alterations  to  head  office  buildlpg, 
1955.  $2,035." 

They  expand  bank  premises  beyond  their 
needs,  but  hold  space  "in  reserve."  rather 
than  making  It  available  for  rental. 

"Chicago.  1953:  Although  the  seventh  and 
eighth  fioors  of  the  new  addition  are  cur- 
rently not  needed  for  bank  operations,  the 
management  deems  it  advisable  to' hold  this 
space  in  reserve,  and  not  consider  malting 
these  areas  available  for  rental." 

They  make  pvirchases  without  approval — 
not  In  accordance  with  even  their  own 
bank  regulations. 

"Richmond,  1955:  Earnings  and  expenses: 
'Under  the  Reserve  bank's  procedure,  neither 
the  dlsbiu'sement  vouchers  nor  the  support- 
ing invoices  bear  any  direct  evidence  that  the 
purchases  were  approved  in  accordance  with 
tbe  Reserve  bank's  regulations.  This  matter 
was  discussed  with  the  management  and  we 
were  advised  that  appropriate  revisions  would 
be  made  in  present  procedures,  so  that  the 
vouchers  would  carry  evidence  of  the  neces- 
sary official  approvals.'  " 

They  acquire  land  and  buldings  and  lease 
them  for  $1  per  year;  in  one  case  "in  con- 
sideration of"  the  lessee's  agreement  to  park 
bank  employees'  autos  for  $4  per  month. 

"Rlciimond,  1952:  Other  real  estate  con- 
sisted of  two  parcels  of  land  acqtilred  for 
banking  bouse  purposes  at  Richmond  and 
Charlotte,  the  book  value  of  these  properties 
being  1146,549.91  and  $10,868.42,  respectively. 
The  head  office  figure  refiected  a  reduction  of 
$6,897.25  in  the  interval  between  examina- 
tions, representing  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  a  small  portion  of  tbe  land. 

"The  Richmond  property  is  located  on 
North  Eighth  Street  opposite  the  new  build- 
ing addition  and  \m  leased  to  a  parking  lot 
and  filling  station  operator  for  $1  per  year 
in  consideration  of  his  agreement  to  park 


bank-owned  and  employees'  automobiles  for 
a  nonalnal  fee  of  $4  per  montb. 

"Tbe  Charlotte  property  adjoins  the 
branch  building  and  is  used  as  a  free  parking 
lot  for  employees'  automobllas. 

"Richmond,  1963:  An  unimproved  lot  ad- 
Joining  the  rear  of  the  branch  of  this  build- 
ing was  acquired  in  1944  In  contemplation 
of  a  possible  enlargement  of  the  pnamat 
building.  The  cost  of  this  property.  $10.- 
868.42.  The  expenses.  priAclpally  dty  and 
county  taxes,  incurred  in  connection  with 
this  property,  amounted  to  $178.06  in  the 
year  1952. 

"San  Francisco,  1962:  Other  real  estate 
carried  at  a  book  value  of  $S5,000.  This 
property  is  currently  used  by  branch  em- 
ployees as  a  free  parking  lot.  Taxes  are  the 
only  item  of  expense  on  the  property  and 
amovmted  to  $817.80  for  1951.  and  $277.06 
for  the  ctirrent  year  to  date  of  examination. 

"San  Francisco,  1963:  The  Los  Angeles 
property  was  acquired  in  the  current  year 
at  a  coet  of  $320j317.  This  property  was  ac- 
quired primarily  to  provide  for  possible  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  branch,  but  present  plans 
contemplate  conversion  of  part  of  it  to  a 
parking  area  for  employees'  cara. 

"Dallas,  1952:  •  •  •  While  the  manage- 
ment is  currently  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  desirable  site,  it  is  reallxsed  that 
'regardless  of  tbe  plan  finally  adopted  tbe 
bank  cannot  proceed  wltb  any  building  pro- 
gram under  present  condition.' 

"Philadelphia  (Pittsburgh  branch),  1962: 
The  remainder  of  the  land  is  rented  by  this 
company  under  a  lease  expiring  on  June  23, 
1954,  for  $6,448.20  per  annum,  approximately 
the  tax  assessment,  and  is  used  as  a  parking 
lot.  •  •  •  However,  plans  for  proceeding 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  present  build- 
ing are  being  held  in  abeyance  pending  con- 
gressional authorization  of  additional  branch 
building. 

"Atlanta  (Birmingham  branch),  1955: 
One-half  of  the  Birmingham  property  is 
under  lease  to  a  commercial  parking  lot  oper- 
ator at  a  monthly  rental  of  $300.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  property  and  the  property 
at  Nasbviile  are  ciurently  used  as  parking 
areas  for  employees'  ears." 

They  let  construction  contracts  without 
calling  for  fixed-prloe  bids. 

"New  York,  1962:  It  was  impractical  to 
attempt  to  obtain  bids  for  this  work  on  a 
fixed -price  basis  and  It  is  now  expected  that 
the  final  coet  may  exceed  $636,000,  by  as 
much  as  $100,000." 

They  acquire  properties  and  pay  archi- 
tects' fees  for  buildings  not  authorized. 

"Dallas  (San  Antonio  branch).  1Q6S:  Ac- 
cordingly, a  site  was  ptircbaaed  on  July  1, 
1952,  and  a  firm  of  architects  has  been  en- 
gaged to  prepare  plana  for  a  new  building. 
Any  iH-ogram  of  construction  Is.  of  course, 
contingent  on  the  obtaining  of  appropriate 
authorization. 

"Minneapolis.  1965:  Tbe  Board  of  Gover- 
nors authorized  a  total  expenditure  of 
$5,105,000  which  is  intended  to  cover  the 
construction  costs  specified  In  the  afore- 
said contracts,  the  architects'  fee,  and  a  con- 
tingency allowance  of  $300,000. 

"Tills  figure  includes  $81,528.33  covering 
architects'  and  engineers'  fees  and  other 
costs  related  to  the  present  construction 
which  were  incurred  in  prior  years  and  pre- 
viously charged  to  profit  and  loss  when  there 
was  no  definite  aasuranoe  that  t3ie  project 
would  be  adopted." 

Here  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  construc- 
tion costs  which  are  charged  to  current 
expenses. 

"Cleveland.  1952 :  'Also  neatring  oooapletlon 
Is  the  installation  of  new  doors  for  the  se- 
curity court.  The  cost  of  this  replacement 
Is  estimated  to  be  approxiniately  $88,000  and 
the  entire  amount  Is  to  be  charged  to  cur- 
rent expense  as  repairs  and  alterations.' 

"New  York.  1962:  Total  costs  $121,418  for 
alteration  in  the  gold  vault  were  charged  to 
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It  a^anw  on  tUB  tlMorj  ttiat  tiM  altcr- 
•tton  did  not  mataritfly  add  to  MMt  TiOnM 
but  MTvad  miliar  to  niftka  Vbm  aMwatlan  and 
utlM— tlow  o<  •■IbUiic  TMin  9ac». 

"Attanta.  1966:  DartnK  19M.  aa  InoliMntor 
was  tnrtallwl  In  tlM  basemmt  of  tha  aasaz 
baOdtnc  at  a  oast  oit  $18,387.88.  Tliaanuyunt 
wao  dlMfffad  to  profit  and  loaa  oa  tha  afMomp- 
UoB  that  tba  Indnarator  woold  haT«  no  sal- 


AU      time 


has 


*X»0T«ilaiMl.  19M:  Oonstruetlon  costa  of 
8188.000  alloeatad  to  corrent  axpanMa. 

•ThUadalphla,  1086:  Coostmetlon  of  a 
countar  ami  rearrangeonent  at  tha  aarrlns 
araa  In  ttM  cafaterta.  03.588. 

"All  at  tbe  ezpendlturaa  in  connection 
wltlk  tba  projecta  manUonad  above  were 
^Utffad  to  current  azpenaea."  * 

Ileapectfully  aubmlttad. 

WUOHT  PATICAlf. 

HBniT  B.  GOHZAUZ. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman. 
referring  back  to  the  Inquiry  of  my  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Roosxvxlt] 
concoming  the  statement  in  the  report 
on  Los  Angeles,  for  his  Information  I 
would  inform  h<m  that  Los  Angeles  is 
an  authorization  previously  used.  This 
Is  not  a  new  building.  This  is  what  part 
of  the  previously  authorized  $30  million 
was  used  for. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  was  referring  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  further  expan- 
sion in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  As  far  as  the  total 
is  concerned  I  have  no  information  at 
this  time.  The  gentleman  was  referring 
to  a  matter  that  came  under  a  previous 
bilL 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  I  was  not;  I 
was  referring  to  the  matter  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  explained. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  pays  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  90  percent  of  its  net  earn- 
ings. On  liquidation,  every  dollar  in  its 
possession  would  go  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Last  year  it  paid  into 
the  TreasiuT  close  to  $700  million. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  asking 
f  «.r  $30  million  to  build  necessary  branch 
buildings  that  are  essential  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  business. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  carried  us 
through  two  wars  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Today  the  United  States  is  the 
leading  financial  country  in  the  world. 
The  purchasing  power  and  stability  of 
the  dollar  must  be  maintained  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  our  world  financial 
leadership.  The  Federal  Reserve  S3rstem 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  stabilizing 
and  maintaining  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  These  branch  buildings 
are  instrumentalities  by  which  the  Sys- 
tem may  function  properly. 

All  the  affected  Departments  of  the 
Government  approve  the  measure  and 
business  interests  favor  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Hoiise  to  pass 
this  blU. 

'Source:  Heartngi,  already  dtad,  pp.  1870- 
1575. 


The      CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bll^  for 
amendment.  | 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ]houm 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  StSite*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  dectlon 
M}  of  tbe  Fedena  Reserve  Act.  aa  amended. 
Is  hereby  further  amended  by  Btrllclnd^  para- 
graph nine  thereof  (U.S.C.,  title  1^,  see 
622). 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment.  , 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ' 

strike  out  all  of  section  1  and  Inaort  the 
following:  "That  the  ninth  paragraph  of 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended  (U.S.C.,  title  12,  eec.  SU).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '|30,000,(Kw'  and 
inserting  'teO.OOO.OOO'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    ClerlB    will 

read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Skc.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended  (n.S.C..  tlUe  12.  seci.  521). 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"No  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  ha|ve  au- 
thority hereafter  to  enter  Into  any  contract 
or  contracts  for  the  erection  of  any  brancb 
bank  building  of  any  kind  or  character  or 
to  authorize  the  erection  of  any  such  build- 
ing, except  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  SSfstem." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  PATiaJN:  On 
page  2,  line  8.  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately before  the  period:  ",  and  ti^  "uch 
amount  or  amounts,  or  at  such  cost,  as  may 
be  authorized   in  an  appropriation  Act". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairmart.  this 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  bad  fea- 
tures associated  with  back-door  financ- 
ing. There  is  ample  precedent  for 
requiring  this  type  of  approval  by  the  Ap- 
propriation Committees.  You  wlUl  notice 
this  requires  the  Appropriation  Cttmmit- 
tees  to  pass  on  this  before  the  knoney 
can  actually  be  spent.  Then  we  wljl  have 
some  supervision  over  it.  Contracts  will 
be  made  like  the  Government  letjs  con- 
tracts, in  competition,  and  there  will  be 
no  conflict  of  interest,  there  will  bp  some 
supervision,  there  will  be  audits  of  books 
to  make  sure  that  everything  1^  done 
properly.  Without  this  amendment 
there  will  be  no  audits,  there  will  be  no 
competitive  bidding  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  type  of  approval 
by  the  Appropriation  Committees  has 
been  required  heretofore,  as  witniss  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  wen  we 
required  it  in  that  act  of  1961  relating 
to  the  use  of  foreign  currencieiB,  and 
H.R.  8900  of  the  present  Conexess  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  relating  Ito  the 
use  of  public  debt  fvmds.  There  are  two 
precedents  for  it  right  there.  In  both 
instances  the  funds  were  to  be  us^  only 
in  accordance  with  Approprlatloxi  Com- 
mittee actions. 

Now.  is  not  that  in  accordanc)e  with 
the  parliamentary  system?  Is  n^t  that 
in  accordance  with  democratic  processes, 
that  we  require  the  expenditure  Of  pub- 


lic funds  only  after  being  authorized  by 
a  committee  of  Congress?  That  Is  all 
I  am  asking  for  here — that  it  be  author- 
ized by  the  Appropriation  Committees. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  asking  too  much.  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  can  oppose  this 
amendment  Are  you  going  to  take  the 
position  that  you  do  not  want  the  Ap- 
propriations Ccxnmittees  to  paaa  on  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds?  Are  you 
going  to  take  the  position  that  this  one 
agency  out  of  50  agencies  that  receive 
money  for  the  Government  and  for  the 
taxpayers— that  this  Is  the  only  agency 
that  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  Just  keep 
$30  million  over  there  and  not  turn  it 
over  to  the  Treasury  and  not  go  through 
Congress  in  any  way.  shape,  form,  or 
fashion,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  tra- 
ditional way  In  which  the  Government 
lets  contracts?  Go  out  and.  regardless 
of  what  the  traditions  of  the  past  have 
been,  and  let  the  contract;  go  ahead  and 
let  a  few  people  make  the  contracts  with- 
out reference  to  the  bids? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Committee  will  agree  to 
accept  this  amendment.  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  oppose  it.  They  are  cer- 
tainly in  favor  of  a  democracy.  They 
are  certainly  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. They  are  in  favor  of  Congress. 
They  are  In  favor  of  the  ordinary,  usual 
procedure  of  appropriating  money. 
They  are  against  back-door  financing. 
So  I  hope  they  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  that  the  Committee  wiU 
approve  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
sorry  I  shall  have  to  disagree  with  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pathan],  and  oppose  his  amend- 
ment, for  the  simple  reason  that  to  adopt 
this  amendment  would  frustrate,  negate, 
nullify,  stultify,  and  render  a  nullity  the 
bill  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  drawn  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  practices  of 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Reserve  be 
granted  the  authorization  to  expend  up 
to  an  additional  $30  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  branch  bank  buildings. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  would  in 
effect  wipe  that  out  by  requiring  a  special 
action  of  Congress  each  time  a  building 
is  constructed. 

I  find  it  a  little  ironic  that  I  am  on 
the  opposite  side  of  these  Issues  from 
that  of  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  because  I  am  quite  frequently 
as  vocally  critical  as  he  is  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  I  am  quite  frequently 
critical  of  the  way  they  administer  the 
monetary  policy  of  this  country.  I  am 
equally  critical  upon  occasion  of  what  I 
regard  as  the  less  than  completely 
adequate  information  which  they  give  to 
Congress.  But  neither  of  those  issues 
is  involved  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Committee   on    Approprlattonf   appro- 
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priates  funds  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, would  not  that  imply  a  support  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  of  tax  funds 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  System  rather 
than  permit  them  to  use  their  own  funds 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  US.  Oovem- 
ment to  build  their  buildings? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  would.  Of  courae, 
the  Federal  Reserve  does  not  receive  ap- 
propriated funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  in  its  operations  and  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  all  of  its  expendi- 
tures, is  supported  by  contributions  of 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  not  by  any  appropriated 
funds? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  Is  not  quite  that  sim- 
ple, and  I  will  bet  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  wishes  he  had  the  power 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
of,  in  effect,  printing  money.  This  is  a 
very  handy  thing  to  have,  and  it  is  very 
pleasant.  But  the  point  involved  here 
is  that  no  funds  are  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  support  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  well  says,  and  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  the  amendment  will  be  voted 

down.  

Mr.  MEADER.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
$30  million  is  derived  from  their  operat- 
ing revenues  and  not  from  any  appropri- 
ations? 

Mr.  REUSS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  overstated  himself  in  his 
last  statement,  that  the  money  comes 
from  operating  revenues.    Only  a  small 
part  of  the  funds  coming  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  comes  from  operating  rev- 
enues. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Including  their  profits 
from  open  market  operations. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Probably  about  $4 
million  a  year.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  profits  come  from 
creating  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Na- 
tion, with  Federal  Reserve  notes  printed 
over  here  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving, 
to  pay  what  is  necessary  to  btiy  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  they  collect  Interest  on 
those  Government  bonds?  That  is 
where  the  money  comes  from.  97  percent 
of  it — does  not  the  gentleman  agree? 
Mr.  REUSS.  This  is  where  I  am  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  always 
have  been.  And  when  we  argue  that 
question  I  will  be  along  with  him.  But 
the  point  at  issue  in  this  amendment  is 
whether  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  have  renewed  the  power  which  it 
has  always  had  to  build  its  own  branch 
banks.    I  hope  the  House  will  accord  it 

that  power.  

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  iHilch  is  aimed  at  preserv- 
ing congressional  authority  and  stopping 
back-door  spending.  This  is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  providing  an  expenditure  of 
$30  million.  This  Is  an  amendment  to 
preserve  congressional  authority  and  bar 
back-door  spending, 
cvni — lan 


Mr.OBOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 

strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  know 

from  someone  where  the  Federal  Reserve 

gets  its  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  teU  the  gentle- 
man about  that?  There  will  be  no  dis- 
pute about  this.  The  gentleman  from 
Wiaconsin  [Mr.  Rccrssl  agrees  with  me. 
They  get  the  money  by  buying  Govern- 
ment bonds  on  the  credit  of  the  Nation. 
It  costs  them  nothing.  They  take  the 
bonds,  they  collect  the  money  on  them, 
and  then  90  percent  of  the  excess,  which 
amounts  to  about  $700  or  $800  miUion 
a  year,  as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  SpenceI  said,  which  is  correct,  goes 
to  the  Treasury.  After  a  certain  point 
all  of  it  goes  to  the  Treasury.  In  most 
banks  all  of  it  goes  to  the  Treasury. 
They  make  their  money  by  clipping  cou- 
pons of  Government  bonds  that  they  paid 
for  without  anyUiing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  hi  effect  public 
funds?  It  is  money  derived  from  the 
public? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  public  funds  paid 
by  the  Treasury.  They  take  this  money 
just  before  it  goes  into  the  Treasury  and 
use  it  any  way  they  want  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  not  doing  anything  different  from  any 
other  bank  in  Investing  its  own  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  told  it  is  different. 

Mr.  YOUNGER,  It  is  their  own 
capital,  it  Is  their  own  funds  they  have 
built  up.  This  statement  here  about  the 
earnings  l}eing  something  like  $4  or  $5 
million,  they  are  more  than  that,  many 
millions  of  dollars  more.  I  forget  the 
figure.  I  looked  It  up  a  while  ago.  They 
have  the  capital  built  up  Just  Uke  any 
other  bank.  TTie  capital  Is  furnished  by 
subscriptions  from  all  of  the  banks  that 
pay  in  their  own  capital  as  member 
banks.  It  is  not  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  have  built  it  up  out  of 
earnings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  ssrstem  was  made 
possible  by  enactment  of  Federal  laws. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  So  is  the  national 
bank  made  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  national  banks  are 
regiUated  by  the  Federal  Government, 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  All  right;  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  and  its  capital  was 
furnished  by  the  member  banks.  "Hiere 
were  no  Government  funds  in  it.  and 
never  have  been. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment provided  for  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  It  provided  for  the 
creation  of  the  national  banks,  too,  by 
the  National  Bank  Act.  but  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  put  any  money  in  the 
national  banks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  operation  of  a  national 
bank  in  Waterloo.  Iowa,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.   That  may  be. 


Mr.OBOSS.  I  win  aik  the  gentlonan. 
is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  YOUNOSR-  I  do  not  know  how 
you  operate  your  banks  in  Waterloo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  you  go  borrow,  if 
your  credit  is  good,  from  the  Inderal 
Reserve  bank  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  Any  member  bank 
can,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say,  can  yoa  as  an  In- 
dividual go  to  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
get  a  loan? 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  Indirectly  I  can  go 
to  my  own  bank  and  they  can  b<UT0W 
money  fnHn  the  Federal  Reserve  bank. 
the  same  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  operates. 

Mr.  SIBK.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Every  dollar  is  Biade  Xff 
trading  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  Not  any  man  than 
money  made  by  insurance  companies  In- 
vested in  bonds. 

Mr.  SISK.  Every  dollar  the  Fed«*al 
Reserve  Is  taking  in  is  made  by  tracfing 
on  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  They  are  not  trad- 
ing, they  are  investing  their  own  funds 
in  Oovemment  bonds.  They  cannot  in- 
vest them  in  anything  else. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
should  read  a  little  bit  more  about  this 
capital.  The  capital  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bcmk  does  not  amount  to  anjrthing. 
It  is  true  that  a  member  bank  must  in- 
vest a  certain  percentage  of  its  capital 
and  siuplus,  but  it  is  not  stock.  They 
cannot  hold  it.  they  cannot  use  it.  they 
cannot  obligate  it.  It  is  Just  a  token  to 
claim  to  have  an  interest  m  the  Federal 
Reserve,  to  have  good  relations  amcmg 
the  banks,  yet  they  do  not  make  money 
on  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  House  should  not  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
permit  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
ticms  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress,  to  pass  on  the 
building  of  these  marble  palaces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bin  Involves  the 
construction  of  $60  million  worth  of 
buildings.  I  know  of  no  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  Oovemment  that  is 
exempt  from  congressional  scrutiny  In 
matters  of  this  kind.  What  valid  reason 
can  there  be  for  saying  that  it  is  of  no 
concern  to  Members  of  Congress  how 
much  the  Federal  Reserve  spends  for 
the  construction,  purchase  or  expansion 
of  a  building,  where  it  is  to  be  located, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  equipped? 

I  insist  this  is  our  business,  and  X  re- 
iterate my  support  for  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

liCr.  Chairman,  when  I  have  abovt  S 
hours  that  the  Committee  (rf  the  Whole 
or  that  the  House  will  give  me,  I  wUl  try 
to  get  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  tbe 
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opanUon  of  tht  Ftdtnl  llMtrvt  Byittm 
or  »  otatiml  tenk  ayitom.  Most  of  what 
hM  hftpptnid  htrt  today  hat  Juit  addtd 
oonfuilon  to  %  vtry  ilmplt  Inui. 

Lit  BM  try  to  clarify  It  to  tomt  extant. 
Tht  Pidtral  RtNrvt  Byitam  of  tha 
Unitad  Stataa  la  a  eantral  bank.  It  li 
tha  Oovammant  bank  that  runa  our 
monttary  lyitam  for  tha  country.  The 
Fadaral  Raaarva  Board  ii  tha  oontrolHng 
authority  of  tha  Fadaral  Raaarva  bank 
Juat  aa  tha  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
la  tha  controUing  authority  for  the  na- 
tional private  commercial  banka  of  the 
eountoy.  Under  the  luldanee.  eupervi- 
•ion  and  regulation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
wm  Board,  we  have  12  Federal  Reserve 
diatrlcta  in  each  of  which  ii  a  Federal 
Reaerve  bank,  and  in  each  dlatrlct  we 
have  one  or  more  branch  Federal  Reaerve 
banka.  Zt  la  through  this  operation  of 
tha  banka  under  the  euperviaion,  guid- 
anoa.  and  regulation  of  tha  Federal  Re- 
aerve Board  that  we  run  our  monetary 
eyetem.  It  ii  through  thli  operation 
that  you  get  the  money  that  la  in  your 
pooke^tha  Federal  Reaerve  notea;  and 
I  think  if  you  will  look  in  your  pocket. 
you  will  find  that  moat  of  the  currency 
you  have  on  srou  la  In  the  form  of  Federal 
Raaarva  notaa, 

Mr.  OKOM.  Mr.  Chiirman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  f 

Mr.  MULTBR.  I  cannot  yield  at  the 
moment,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  later,  if  time  permita. 

Vm  limpli  iMui  prtienttd  htrt  ii 
whether  or  not.  aa  haa  bean  done  aince 
the  Federal  Reeerve  Act  waa  paaeed,  we 
ahaU  sennit  the  Federal  Renrve  banka 
lo  build  tht  brinehea  »nd  tha  buildingi 
that  thay  need  and  to  improve  and  altar 
Iham  aa  they  may  need  to  do,  with  one 
very  important  reatrlcUon  which  haa 
bean  written  into  the  law  for  the  flrat 
time  in  thii  propoied  bill;  and.  that  ii, 
from  htrt  in,  theaa  branch  banka  under 
tha  euperviaion  of  the  diatrtct  bank,  and 
the  diatrict  bank,  cannot  anend  any  more 
money  for  alteration,  repair,  and  build- 
ing of  new  buildingi  txttpt  with  tht  ap- 
proval of  tht  Federal  Reaerve  Board, 
which  ia  the  regulatory  authority. 

Furthtrmort,  wt  art  not  iptnding  or 
authoriiing  tht  txptnditurt  of  ISO  mil- 
Uon  htrt—wt  art  arniply  aaying  tht  total 
amounl  hwtafWr  Ihai  may  bi  iMnl  lor 
all  oflht  branth  bank!  ami  for  all  of  tht 
prmti»at  banka  for  alttrationa  and  im« 
provtmtnta  and  rtntwala  or  ntw  build- 
mii  may  not  tmttd  a  total  of  110  mil- 
Uon«  Tnty  alrudy  havt  in  v^  aiMtt 
or  in  ivMh  buildlnit  aboui  110  million 
that  thty  havt  htrttofort  aptnt. 

Thii  amtndmtnt  it  iupporttd  u  prt- 
vtntini  back-door  apandlng  by  reouirlnt 
thai  tht  GommittH  on  Appropriationa 
ihouM  rtvitw  thtH  thingi  btfort  thia 
money  ia  apant.  If  what  the  gentleman 
la  trylnt  to  do  la  to  call  for  competitive 
bidding  aa  againat  negotiated  bidding, 
he  ahould  ao  provide.  The  amendment 
doea  not  do  that.  Up  to  this  moment, 
no  proof  haa  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  as 
long  as  I  have  been  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  that  goes  back  as  far  as 
1947.  that  there  has  ever  been  a  S-cent 
piece  misspent  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  either  in  building  new  buildings 
or  restoring  old  ones,  or  improving  them 
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whether  they  be  branch  banka,  or  either- 
wlae 

Mr.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
thegentltmanyitld? 

Mr,  MULTBR.  I  am  aorry  I  tfnnot 
yield  to  my  colleague  at  the  moment. 

There  ia  nothing  in  thia  reoori  that 
aaya  they  are  going  to  build  a  new  build- 
ing in  Loa  Angelea  next  week  orl  next 
month.  They  simply  indicated  to  us 
that  the  growth  of  the  branch  beink  in 
Loa  Angelea  has  been  such  that  in  the 
near  future,  they  may  have  to  eijilarge 
its  quartera.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  the  agent  of  the  Congreak  and 
if  it  Is  doing  anything  wrong  or  ilf  the 
Federal  Reserve  banka  arc  doing|  any* 
thing  wrong,  as  haa  been  intlfnated 
here,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Congress  in 
permitting  It  to  go  on.  So  far  up  to 
this  time,  there  has  been  no  evidence 
of  any  wrongdoing  in  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve Board  or  In  the  Federal  Unserve 
banks. 

Now  Z  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  if  there  is  time  remaining,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  OROSa.  Z3o  Z  understami  that 
they  are  putting  pipe  organs  in  some  of 
these  Federal  Reserve  branch  banks  and 
in  lomt  of  thtN  buildingi? 

Mr.  MULTBR.  This  Is  the  $rat  Z 
have  heard  of  any  pipe  organs. 

Mr.  OR088.    And  auditoriumat 

Mr.  MULTBR.  And  auditorium!.  Do 
you  mean  oonfei^enoe  roomi?    Y9s. 

Mr.  OR08B.  No,  Z  do  not  meai^  con- 
ference rooms;  Z  mean  auditorl\Mn«, 

Mr,  MULTBR,  If  you  mean  raump 
into  which  the  public  haa  been  Uwtted 
and  lecturea  given  on  the  operalion  of 
the  Federal  Reaerve  8yaten\,  Z  think  it 
ia  neceaaary  that  our  olUaenry  Should 
know  how  our  central  bank  operaUs. 

Mr.  OKOBB.  Tht  genUemai\  dbes  not 
know  anything  about  pipe  orgaiia^ 

Mr.  MULTBR,  No,  Z  do  not  know 
anything  about  pipe  organs. 

Now,  X  yield  to  U\e  gentlemai  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  FATMAN.  The  gentlemin  haa 
aald  the  gentleman  has  never  hiafd  of 
the  Federal  Reaeive  being  accoaed  of 
the  miaapplicatlon  or  misapproortaUon 
of  fundi,  There  ia  no  agency  Of  our 
Oovtriuntnt  that  hai  had  more  abouaa- 
tloiM  avaiAit  it  than  the  Fed»«il  Re- 
itrve.    X  will  read  Juat  thia  one  Meiuene<», 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  b(  U\e 
tentltman  from  Ntw  York  haa  oituu^, 

MTv  MVLTBH.  Mi\  ChalrmanTl  aak 
unanimoui  tonitnt  that  the  in^ml^mAu 
from  Ttxai  (Mr.  Fatmak)  may  ijroc^d 
for  I  additional  minutea, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ia  there  obi^cUon 
to  the  rcQueat  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York!  T^ 

There  was  no  objection?         " 

Mr,  PATMAN.  May  Z  read  juftt  this 
one  sentence: 

ThM*  Included  expeniei  for  bikabuet*— 
with  paid  entertainer! — tlckeu  to  ueatera, 
bamball  and  football  games,  deluxtl  lUte- 
roonu  on  crulsee,  expenses  for  bringing  of- 
ficers' wives  to  conventions,  plus  furors  for 
same — on  the  ground  that  "attendance  by 
an  officer  without  hla  wife  may  ^ve  rise 
to  an  unfavorable  impression." 


Mr.   MULTER. 
tell  the  House 


Will  the  gentleman 


Mr.  PATMAN,    Just  let  me  comment 

on  this  quotation, 

Mr.  MULTBR,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  furtlier  if  the  gentleman 
will  not  let  mo  ask  a  queation  and  get 
an  answer  to  it. 

Will  the  gentleman  Ull  the  House 
when  it  was  he  conducted  that  Inveati- 
gation  RR  a  result  of  which  he  diacovercd 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  made  such 
expenditures? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  While  I  was  sitting  qs 
a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  interrogating  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve Board  and  also  the  ofRcen  and  di- 
rectors of  the  la  Federal  Reserve  oRlcca. 

Mr.  MULTER.    When? 

Mr,  PATMAN.    In  1967, 

Mr.  MULTER.    Yes.  in  19S7. 

Mr  PATMAN.  But  it  has  gotten 
wornp  iilnce  that  time. 

Mr,  MULTER  The  gentleman  has 
come  before  this  House  time  and  time 
again  and  told  us  there  has  been  no  ac- 
counting and  no  audit  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Z>espite  the  fact  that 
ho  himself  conducted  an  invoatlgation 
under  the  authority  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House,  he 
caused  all  of  their  books  and  records  to 
bo  brought  before  the  committee  and  he 
was  given  carte  blanche  to  go  through 
them, 

Mr  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geiuioman  yield? 

Mr,  MULTKR,  I  assure  the  House 
that  if  there  were  anything  aerlously 
wrung  in  tht*  operation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bystem  the  House  Banking  and 
CuriThoy  Committee  would  long  since 
have  known  about  It  and  remedial  IphIo- 
lalion  would  have  been  preaented  if  it 
wei*e  necessary. 

This  amendment  would  do  nothing  but 
tio  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Heaerve 
nonrd,  The  amendment  should  be  de* 
ft>atpd  and  this  bill  shovtld  be  passed. 

Thr  CHAIRMAN,  The  queatlon  is  on 
thp  amrndmrnt  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man tvom  Texas  I  Mr,  Fatman). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fatman > 
there  were— ayes  IT,  noes  41, 

Ho  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule, 
the  CommUiee  rliea, 

Aeeordmaly.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
U\e  Mnpakpr  having  resumed  the  ehalr, 
Mr  Ma«  e^NAkiv  Chalrn^an  of  the  Cnm* 
m\\p^  uf  {\\P  Whnlp  ttoufte  on  the  itaie 
of  \\\p  Uhim\,  i^^mried  that  that  Ctuumlt* 
Wp  having  had  under  eonalderatton  the 
bill  <n  lOOft^  to  amend  section  10  and 
Hpetion  3  of  the  Federal  Reaerve  Aet,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  Houae 
Resolution  740,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  Houae  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  quea- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 


ioe$ 


OONQMSSIONAL  RIOORD  — H0U8B 


IMM 


report 


The  8FBAK1R.    Xi  the  gentleman  op- 
poeedtethebiUt 
MrROUMlLOT.  I  am.  Mr. 

TheBFBAKm.   The  Clark 
the  motion  to  reoommit 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Mr,  novanLOT  moves  to  reoommit  Um  bill 
a  looa  to  the  Oommlttee  oa  Banking  and 
Curreney. 


The  BPKAKBR.  Without  objection, 
the  prevloua  queation  ia  ordered. 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queation  ia  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  reoommit  waa  rejected. 

The  8PBAXER.  The  queation  ia  on 
the  paaaage  of  the  bill. 

The  queation  waa  taken:  and  on  a 
divlalon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fatman) 
there  were — ayea  80,  noee  80. 

Mr.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
ia  not  preaent,  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  ia  not  praeent 

Mr.  8PBAXBR.  Evidently  a  quorum 
ia  not  preeent 

The  Doorkeeper  will  oloae  the  doori, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arma  will  notify  abwnt 
Membera,  and  the  Clerk  will  eaU  the  roll 

The  queation  waa  taken:  and  thart 
wtr»-y8M  Hi  naya  M,  aniwtrtd  prta* 
ent  8,  not  voting  70,  aa  followa: 


m. 


AbMtt 

Abernsiky 

Aealr 

Aaaabbe 

Albert 

Al^sandee 

Airnrd 

Alier 

AntlHeea, 

Andrew* 

Akhtorttoi 

A»hl»y 

Asptnall 

AushtiMleia 

Avery 

■alSy 
H«li»r 
ksiavin 
Harrett 
tarry 

IMS,  Tsaa, 
la\M 
UtMn 


jitou  No.  lee) 
TIA»— ai4 

Ooad 

Oohelaa 

Collier 

Qolmer 

Con  to 

OoQiey 

Qerbetl 

Cramer 

guriia 
urtjs.  Mo, 
Doaeario 
DaffX)* 
Daaiela 
Dsvls. 

James  0, 
Davii,  Joba  W, 
Dawtoa 
Pentoa 
pereuatan 
Dorwlaskl 

)evtM« 


aubeer 
Magaa.Oa, 

NatsniOahf, 

Haneoii 

llalMm 


lftu\etl 


Ml^ 


!^la 
trattsmas 

l^reMlma 

arew««ef 

brooks,  T«a. 

broomloia 

Brown 

brayhUl 

Brue* 

Buekley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mom. 

Burleeoa 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bymee.  WU. 

CahUl 

Carey 

Cederbeig 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chenowetb 

ChlperOeld 

Church 

Clark 


iHdiey 
^(MMsgaa 

»r 

NMtosler 

fouauia 

rtiedel 

Pulton 

Oallagher 

Oannata 

Oary 

Oathlngi 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

OooOen 

Ooodllnc 

Oranahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

GrUBtha 


Rarrt«ea,  Wye. 
Mamha 
Harvey,  Tni, 

aley 

eaupSui 
;eneer«ea 

flone 

lAlhnan,  lU, 
oUand 

idlsstoa 

^aerdi  Me* 
jtuyo 
amsa 

<«Ha« 
\  Mt\M,  lia^ 

ite^aa 

arth 

Mras 

ee 

^ih 
tolly 
tseth 
tine,  Oallf. 
Klaa.  H.Y. 
Rlrwan 
Kltehta 
Kluoayaald 
Kuoi 
Kunkel 
Kyi 
Laird 
lAndrum 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Ubonatl 
Lindsay 
Llpeoomb 
lioeer 


firaSoBOuih 

MoowMir 

MePaU 

Itasdeaaid 

S&EeOrsaet 

Maddea 

lligausoa 

ilSoB 

Mauiiard 

Marthall 

MartlB,  llam. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlaa 

May 

Msader 

Miohol 

muer,  Olem 

ICUUkoa 

MllU 


PerhUts 
preel 

Pbilbla 
Pike 
Ptmle 
Poff 

Prtoo 

Puoinekl 

PuroeU 

Quie 

Itftlna 

Randall 

nsy 


fibal 

fikes 

imtth. 


Sent. 


ItooUor 

Monagaa 

MoBteya 

Moore 

Moorboad,  Pa. 

Meraaa 

MorrU 

Morse 

Moihsr 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Natobet 

Nedal 

Neleen 

Nil 

Norblad 

MerreU 

Nyeaard 

oVrlea,  XU. 

O'IrtsBjI.T. 

8*Nara.Xll. 
Hara.Mteb. 
O'Ronekt 


Itelfel 

Rbodet.Art8. 
nieblman 
nivore.  Alaika 
ntvere,  0.0. 
nobtaoB 
llodlno 
nogeia,  Oolo. 

noaert.ns, 

nostntbal 

Itoitenkowekl 

Roudebuab 

Roueb 

Kan.M.T. 
Oooifo 
it.  Oermaln 
Bantaniele 
iaytor 
aehadetaorfl 
aebenok 
ioberer 
BoiinMbeUl 
aebwelker 
achwentel 
•eott 


imltb.Va. 

ipeaee 

iprl&gsr 

ikiord 

atoed 

atephona 

Btrattoa 

•tubbUaeld 

Taylor 

Toacue.OaUf. 

Thomas 

ThompeenjToi. 

ThomaoB.wU. 

Tborabsrry 

Toll 

ToUofeoB 

TrlmMe 

Tuek 

Udi^?Momi  K. 

VaaPolt 

VsB  IftBdt 

Viniea 

WaUhauaor 

Watte 

Weaver 

Well 

Westlani 

Wballey 

Wbar«oa 

WidnaU 

Wlllla 

WllMa.Iad. 

Wrlgbt 

Touai 

Tounaor 


Ashmere 

Beonaaaa 

Bennett,  Pla 

Sennar 

Oannoa 

Oaaey 

Oormaa 


Deal 

DUkS 


NAT!— M 

Nsll 

SeliAsId 
Qsmer 
Johaneea 
Johnaoa,  Wis, 
Kastea  meter 

RtlK 


Reusielet 

Ruthsnord 

Ryai 


iUkffell 

Ka 

Dulsk) 

Mmeaisea 

Ftlahaa 

areen,  Oi 
oroM 

Haley 


Hlly 


. .  iB,  Mleb, 
Bhelley 

KS 

tisfe 
ulilvaa 
UUmaa 
Vaaik 
Wanaaa 
WiOtsr 

»i\)teaer 
hittea 
Wirkerehi 

WUMteU 
ANIWinn  FBaUNT-8 

HOT  VOTIHO-tO 

via 

lOIMMUta 

l^aaa,va, 

>Mmu 

MHlHi 


sssr' 

Maithevs 

iStller.     , 
tieortey> 
Mom 

Pal  man 
Petoraon 

Roberta.  ToB, 
Roosevelt 


>ilUea 


^viaambMa 

;?\iHisJBai«> 

kVlt.TVhM, 

»tahey 
iloy 
_irbe 

Parbatola 

Raler 
lingbuyeen 
Oarland 


Aerrav 
dUler.H.Y, 
Mootebeadt 

Ohio 
Mormoa 


msb. 


Yatoe 

ieleako 


for.  with  Mr. 
RUey  agalQot. 


Ifr.  nMaapeoA  of  Mew  Jeieaf  witk  Mh 
MUior  ot  Hew  Terk, ^ 

Mr,  Ivtaa  with  Ifr.  Sttbum.     ^_  _ 

Mr.  ■ainaoB  of  VlnlBla  wllk  Mr.  OlaMf. 

Mr.  BartRg  with  Mr.  Dunso. 

Ifr.  PaiteUlR  with  Ifr.  MalRllie. 

Ifr.  AafuBo  with  Mr.  ADdenea  of  MiR- 
Bseola. 

Mr.  Bolsako  with  Mr,  FrellnghuyeeB. 

Mr  Dela&ey  with  Mr.  Oavia. 

Mr.  Fowell  with  Mr,  Beofcer. 

Mr.  Davla  ot  ToBBOiooo  with  Ifr.  Meore- 
boad  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Xowalskl  with  Mr.  ■ecaateR. 

Mr.  Laae  with  Mr.  Ounalaghaai. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  BromweU. 

Mr.   Thompeoa    of   Lioulslaaa   with   Mr. 
Roe  von. 

Mr.  Btaggort  with  Mr.  Baely-Browa. 

Mr.  Pllober  with  Mr.  OrUBa. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabaaaa  with  Mr.  Doeley. 

Mr.   Rhodes   of   Peansylvaala   with   Mr. 
Pillion, 

Mr.  Rooney  with  MoYey. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Tsias  with  Mr, 
Rampshlre. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr,  Oarlaad. 

Mr,  UslBSkt  with  Mr.  Tsber. 

Mr.  Xing  ot  Utah  wt%h  Itt. 

Mr.  Jenniais  with  Mr.  Ourtls  of  Maseaeku- 
eetu, 

Mr.  Teague  of  Tsms  with  Mr.  MolBua  ol 
Mlehigan. 

Mr.  Oook  with  IBr.  Metrow. 

Mrt.  BOLTON  and  Mr.  OOODILL 
changed  thalr  voU  frooa  "nay"  to  '*yaa." 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Bpaakar,  I  have  a  Uvo 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  OaUforaia 
I  Mr.  WaaoNl  who,  had  he  been  prea- 
tat,  would  havt  votad  "m"  X  ^wlid 
"nay."  X  therafort  withdraw  my  voti 
of  *'nay"  and  vote  **proeeBt." 

The  reeult  of  the  vote  wai  announoad 
M  abova  rtoordad. 

A  aaotion  to  raeonaidar  wai  laid  on  tlva 
table. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


of  Hew 


So  the  bill  waa  paaeed. 
Tha  Clerk  azuMunoed  tha  following 
pairs: 
On  thia  vote: 

Mr.  WUaon  of  California 
Utt  against. 
Mr.  HAbert  for.  with  Mra. 


BANK  BUtVXOl  OOltPOIIATIONa 

Mr.  8I8IC.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  diraetten 
of  the  CommittM  en  Rulaa,  X  eaU  up 
Kouae  Raaolution  T4I,  and  aik  for  tta 

tmmadiati  eonildartUon. 
The  Clerk  read  at  followa: 

Jle«al»>ed.  lltat  ^mr  the  adoptiOR  at  thia 
resalutlaa  it  shall  m  la  erder  te  Move  that 
the  Nauee  reeeive  tteetf  tale  the  Oammittee 
af  the  Whole  Nauei  aa  the  (Mate  of  the 

\  H tMi  WIy% I    IA  AilMMrWt  vwiMa  MWMH  W 

IflTWl    Iffl    Wf^VTHwl^nV    wVl^W    VVf^MMV    w9    wV 

previde  eieHeai  eervleea  tar  tieait  aai  fai 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  Arendi. 


ihau  11  eeaaaed  te  thVblU«  aad  Utau  eaa* 
ttHNte  nat  ta  eaeeed  two  ha\kii«  ta  be  eaaaUy 
divided  aad  eaaiNlM  by  the  akalNaaa  aM 
raHklaa  mlhMlty  member  of  the  OeBualltN 
tm  Bahbihg  abd  Ourteaey,  the  biU  ekah  be 
read  h>r  ameadmeHt  uaait  the  tve^aaaute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  erder  le  eoMslder  the 
subatitute  ameadmeat  reeaatmettded  by  the 
Oommittee  oa  iaitklat  and  OurreRey  aaw 
la  the  bill  and  sueh  ettMHtttte  for  the  ptir* 
poos  o(  amoadmaat  ahaU  ba  ssastisred  uaritor 
the  avoMttlBute  rule  as  aa  oHglaal  btU.  At 
the  eoaelUBlon  of  sueh  eonaitdaratloa  the 
OoBMalttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  vrlth  such  amoBOBMBts  as  Buiy 
have  boon  adopted,  and  any  mombor  may 
demand  a  oeparato  vote  In  the  Roue*  on  any 
ot  the  amandmonle  adoptod  In  the  OQm« 
Bulttee  of  tha  Whole  to  the  bm  or  eoosBSltloe 
aubetttuta.  Tha  ptortooa  queotlon  ahaU  bo 
considered  as  (wdered  on  the  b&U  and  amond- 
ments  thereto  to  final  paaeage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  ro« 
commit  with  or  without  Instructions. 


* 
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Mr.  SESK.  ICr.  I^peaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  C^ili- 
fomU  [Mr.  Smith]  and  at  this  time  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  748 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HH. 
8874.  a  bill  to  authorise  certain  banks  to 
invest  in  corporaticuis  whose  purpose  is 
to  provide  clerical  services  for  than,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate,  making  it  in  order  to  consider  the 
substitute  committee  amendment  in  the 
bilL 

HH.  8874  would  enable  banks  to  utilize 
modem  equipment  through  stockowner- 
ship  In  a  Jointly  owned  service  corpora- 
tion. At  the  present  time  nine  States 
have  oiacted  legislation  spedflcally  au- 
thorizing State  banks  to  invest  in  bank 
service  corporations,  and  in  New  York 
uid  poeslbly  other  States.  State  banks 
are  authorized  to  invest  in  such  service 
corporations  under  general  provisions  of 
the  code.  However,  Federal  law  prevents 
national  banks  and  certain  other  fed- 
eridly  supervised  banks  from  sharing 
this  privilege  because  of  investment  re- 
strictions in  the  applicable  Federal 
statutes. 

llie  bill  r»noves  all  limitations  and 
prohibitions  of  Federal  law  exclusively 
relating  to  banks,  regardless  of  how 
owned,  which  would  otherwise  prevent 
banks  from  investing  up  to  10  percmt 
of  their  caidtal  and  surplus  in  bank 
service  corporations.  The  bill  requires 
that  initially,  at  least  two  banks  must 
own  stock  in  any  such  cormration,  but 
provides  that  if  one  bank  ceases  to  own 
stock  and  participate  in  a  bank  service 
corporation,  the  remaining  bank  may 
continue  to  hold  stock  in  it. 

Provision  is  made  that  a  bank  service 
corporation  must,  if  requested,  furnish 
its  services  to  competing  banks  unless 
comparable  services  at  competitive  cost 
are  available  to  the  applying  banks  from 
another  ^oiurce,  or  tmless  the  furnishing 
of  the  services  sought  by  the  competing 
bank  would  be  beyond  the  practical  ca- 
pacity of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  748. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcosd  and  include 
the  dissenting  views  of  Mr.  Qohzalcz  and 
myself  in  reference  to  the  bUl  H.R.  8874. 

Hie  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisK],  who  has  charge  of  the  nile  on 
8874  the  dissenting  views  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Henry 
B.  OoMZALEz.  and  myself  to  HH.  8874. 
The  gentleman  from.  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] is  unable  to  be  here  today  as  he 
is  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  Owen 
Kilday,  of  San  Antonio,  longtime  sheriff 
of  Bexar  County  and  a  brother  of  our 
former  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  Kilday. 


DXBSxmiKa  Vlsws  cv  Hon.  Wbight  P^tmak 

AMD  Hon.  HEinT  B.  aONZAZ,EB 

We  dlBwnt  to  HJl.  8874  on  seven  grounds: 

(1)  The  bill  raises  serious  problentis  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  and  may  opwi  the 
door  to  restraints  of  trade,  price  flxlxtg,  and 
bank  mergers.  This  very  Important  I  ques- 
tion was  not  raised  In  the  hearings,  ^e  are 
presenting  an  opinion  of  Judge  Lee  U>evln- 
ger.  Assistant  n.S.  Attorney  General,  Anti- 
trust Division,  Department  of  Justice^  here- 
with, that  Is  convincing  that  further  I  study 
be  given  this  proposal. 

(2)  Inadequate  hearings  were  hdld  to 
guide  us  In  this  very  new  pioneering  vqntxire. 
More  time  should  be  given  for  develofjments 
and  experience. 

(3)  Billions  of  dollars  are  Involved  ia  this 
bill  that  Is  presented  In  very  short  hijarings 
where  limited  information  was  presented  and 
where  few  questions  were  asked.  This  Is  a 
bonus  to  the  banks  since  it  allows  lb  per- 
cent of  their  capital  funds  to  perform  Rouble 
duty.  Banks'  capital  can  also  be  diluted  by 
Investments  in  small  business  investment 
companies.  Capital  funds  are  sacr#tt  and 
should  be  carefully  guarded.  I 

(4)  No  foundation  has  been  laid  ft>r  the 
necessity  for  banks  to  invest  in  servk^e  cor- 
porations as  the  only  means  of  sec\irltig  the 
advantages  of  electronic  clerical  services. 

(5)  The  bUl  as  written  is  tailorm^e  to 
benefit  particularly  branch  and  holdli||  com- 
pany banking. 

(8)  Banks  should  not  be  permitted!  to  di- 
lute their  capital  structure  in  this  fiishlon, 
when  the  banks  already  complain  about  In- 
ability to  make  loans  because  of  Insu^cient 
capital. 

(7)  It  is  doubted  that  small  or  independ- 
ent banks  will  permit  even  friendly  competi- 
tors to  have  access  to  their  confll^ential 
transactions  and  business,  so  we  can  tjeason- 
ably  expect  that  only  branch  and  noldlng 
company  banks  will  utilize  the  provision, 
with  the  reeiUt  that  they  will  have  in  ad- 
vantage over  their  small  and  independent 
competitors.  The  bill  thus  would  batte  con- 
sequences which  Its  sponsors  claim  t^ey  are 
I»«venting. 


tin; 


n,|a 


THK 


BTLL     KAISSS     SKRIOITS     QITZSTIONS 

AirrrrsT7ST  ijiws 

The  ccxnmlttee  might  well  have  Elicited 
testimony  from  the  Chief  of  the  Aa|tltrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  problems  this  bill 
might  create  under  the  antitrust  law^.  Mr. 
Patman  undertook  to  ask  Judge  Losvlnger 
about  this  and  received  the  following  re- 
ply— which  speaks  quite  eloquently  |of  the 
problems  this  bill  might  raise:  I 

JxTLT  27.  i962. 
Hon.  V7aiGHT  Patican, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  CoNcaxssicAN  Patican:  Thitj  Is  in 
reply  to  jowr  request  for  my  views  i>n  the 
possible  antitrust  consequences  of  HJi.  8874, 
a  bill  to  authorize  certain  banks  to 'invest 
In  corporations  whose  purpose  is  to  ttrovlde 
clerical  services  for  them,  and  fofi  other 
purposes. 

While  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  ba^ic  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
sider possible  abuses  which  might  ralsf  ques- 
tions under  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  exchange  of  confidential  business  In- 
formation among  competitors  carries  with 
it  the  possibility  that  such  information  will 
be  used  for  anticompetitive  piirposes.  Thus 
the  exchange  of  information  concernllng  in- 
terest rates  and  charges  to  partlculit  cus- 
tomers could  result  in  an  elimlna^on  of 
competition  for  the  account  and  an  artificial 
stabUlzatlon  of  interest  rates  at  noncoinpeti- 
tlve  levels.  Past  experience  has  llliw^ted 
that  such  anticompetitive  results  h|ive  in 


fact  occiured  in  the  operation  of  many  bank 
clearing  house  associations.  To  avoid  this 
possibility,  it  would  be  deslralsle  to  provide 
that  no  information  fiirnlshed  to  the  service 
corporation  may  be  made  available  to  par- 
ticipating banks  other  than  the  bank  directly 
Involved. 

Moreover,  such  jointly  owned  corporations 
could  become  vehicles  through  which  large 
banks  could  enhance  their  dominant  position 
in  the  market.  Competition  in  the  offering 
of  services  is  one  of  the  most  important  typjes 
of  competition  which  the  antitr\ut  laws  seek 
to  preserve.  Frequently,  service  competition 
Lb  the  principal  means  by  which  small  busi- 
nesses, including  banks,  are  able  to  attract 
and  maintain  business.  Any  diminution  In 
the  Incentives  to  small  banks  to  engage  in 
competition  of  this  type  would  be  of  serious 
concern  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  formation  of 
such  corporations  Is  not  exempted  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  any  antitrust  violations  oc- 
curring in  the  operation  of  the  service  cor- 
p>oratlons  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
prosecution  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
If,  for  example,  the  acquisition  of  stock  in 
any  of  these  corporations  should  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly,  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  would  be  fully  applicable. 

Time  has  not  permitted  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  bill  or  coordination  of  these  views 
either  within  the  Department  or  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  However,  I  hope 
that  these  observations  may  be  of  some  help 
in  your  consideration  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  Loevinceb, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Antitrust  Division. 

Judge  Loevinger  raises  the  question  about 
the  possible  "exchange  of  confidential  busi- 
ness information  among  competitors"  and 
the  possibility  that  this  procediire  might  "be 
used  for  anticompetitive  piirposes." 

"This  is  obviously  a  serious  matter,  as 
witness  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  V^Tolcott: 

"The  bank  service  corporation  will  have  In 
its  jxwsession  records  and  data  of  two  or 
more  banks,  confidential  in  nature  and  vital 
to  the  banks'  operations.  For  that  reason 
the  supervisory  agency  must  be  put  In  a 
IKwitton  of  immediate  control  of  any  con- 
duct by  the  bank  service  corporation  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
bill  or  of  any  regulation  thereunder."  » 

Thus,  both  the  supervisory  agencies  and 
the  Antitrust  Division  would,  under  this  bill, 
be  required  to  undertake  additional  burdens; 
namely,  to  observe  very  carefully  the  con- 
duct of  any  bank  service  corporation,  to  de- 
termine whether  they  would  Involve  any 
violations  of  law. 

Judge  Loevinger  speaks  of  the  danger  of 
jointly  owned  corporations  becoming  "ve- 
hicles through  which  large  banks  could  en- 
hance their  dominant  position  In  the 
market." 

He  also  stresses  that  "Competition  In  the 
offering  of  services  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant types  of  competition  which  the 
antitrust  laws  seek  to  preserve." 

Further,  he  notes  that:  "Frequently,  eerv- 
ice  competition  is  the  principal  meanb  by 
which  small  businesses,  including  banks,  are 
able  to  attract  and  maintain  business.  Any 
diminution  In  the  incentive  of  small  banlis 
to  engage  in  competition  of  this  type  would 
be  of  serious  concern  to  the  Department 
of  Justice." 

Finally.  Judge  Loevinger  points  to  the 
danger  of  monopolistic  mergers.  There  is 
a  tremendous  merger  movement  underway 
among  banks.  The  growing  monopoly  of 
money    and    credit — the    llfeblood    of    otir 
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economy — eposes  an  ominous  threat  partle- 
ularly  to  opportunities  for  smaU  tmslii«sa 
The  Congr—  shoald  not  take  step*  to  ao- 
celnate  this  trmd. 

HEABIN08   OTAOBQUATE  rOB  8T7CH   A  PIDMEBOirO 


H.R.  8874  would  permit  any  two  or  more 
National  banks  and  State  member  banks, 
when  authorlxad  by  State  Uw,  to  Invtst  not 
exceeding  10  percent  of  each  bank's  capital 
and  surplus  in  stock  of  a  bank  service  cor- 
poration, established  to  provide  clerical  and 
bookkeeping  eervloes. 

The  hearings  wars  •zceedln^y  brief. 
Testimony  was  heard  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  ComptroUer  of  the 
Currency,  and  a  Director  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (Mr.  Wd- 
cott).  Statements  were  also  filed  by  coun- 
sel of  the  Oonnectlcut  Bank««  AsKclatlon 
and  by  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bankers  Association.  Very 
few  questions  were  ralaed  by  onnmlttee 
members.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Saxon  termed  the  bill  "purely  a  technical, 
procedural  one  In  essence,  and  Intended  pri- 
marUy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  smaller 
insUtutlons."  ■ 

He  conunented  further  that  "the  proptosal 
is  not  an  earthshaklng  thing."  * 

Comments  of  the  banking  officials  notwith- 
standing, this  is  a  serious  pioneering  venture 
tor  banks  Into  nonbanklng  fields.  More 
thorough  testimony  should  be  elicited  and 
more  time  should  be  given  for  development 
and  experience  in  this  area  before  taking  the 
major  step  the  bill  provides. 

BANKS    BBOXTLO    NOT    BE    PEEMnTBD    TO    Dn.T7TE 
C&PrrAL   STBUCTDBS 

It  need  hardly  be  documented,  in  view  of 
the  complalnte  we  have  heard  in  increasing 
volume  in  recent  years,  that  banks — particu- 
larly small  banks — feel  that  their  capital 
ratios  are  Inadequate.  It  is  contended  that 
Inadequate  capital  ratios  are  an  Impediment 
to  msklng  much  needed  loans. 

The  1901  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insxirance  Corporation,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  just  received,  reveals  a  further 
decline  In  the  capital  ratio  of  Insured  banks. 
This  is  shown  by  the  foUowlng  tabxilation: 

Ratio  of  total  capital  accounts  to  total  assets 
other  than  cash  and  V.S.  Government  ob- 
ligctiont  {percent),  of  all  insured  banks 
in  the  United  States.  Dee.  31,  1958. 
through  Dec.  30.  1991 

Call  dates:  Percentage 

Dec.  81,  1058 ___  14.1 

June  10.  1059 _ 18.9 

Dec.  81.  1950 18.6 

June  16.  lOeo 13.6 

Dec.  31,  1960 13.7 

Apr.  12.  19«1 _.  13.9 

June  30,  1981 _  18.9 

Sept.  27,  1961 _._ _  18.9 

Dec.  80,  1961 18.6 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  1961,  p.  107. 

As  shown  above,  the  ratio  of  capital  ac- 
counts to  total  assets  other  than  cash  and 
VS.  Oovemment  obligations  has  declined  in 
recent  years.  As  of  December  80,  1961,  It 
stood  at  13.6  percent  as  compared  with  14.1 
percent  at  the  end  of  1968.  During  this 
same  interval,  total  loans  and  discounts  (net) 
of  all  insured  banks  rose  from  $117  billion 
at  the  end  of  1068  to  over  $160  billion  at  the 
end  of  1961. 

That  investment  In  service  corporations 
will  dilute  the  capital  structure  of  banks  is 
refiected  in  the  efforto  of  the  Comptroller  of 


*  Hearings,  p.  40. 
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the  Currency  to  raise  the  effectlTe  limit  to 
36  percent. 

Already,  the  a^ltal  funds  a<  the  banks  are 
doing  double  duty,  slnot  tliey  can  bs  diiutsd 
by  Investments  In  small  business  Invastmant 
companies. 

QUESTION  NOT  BXPLOaXD  AS  TO  WSBTHBB  BANKS 
COUUD  BSCnBB  ELXCTBONIC  n.w^int^,  BiBTXCa 
WrrBOUT  mVBBTXNO  IN  SEETICS  OCBFOBATIOlfS 

Were  this  a  matter  simply  of  «»n»MiT>g 
banks  to  sectire  the  cost-saving  beneflta  of 
electronic  devices,  it  would  not  cause  any 
great  concern.  However,  it  is  in  the  means 
of  securing  such  services  that  serious  prob- 
lems arise.  Is  it  essential  that  banks  secure 
an  ownership  Interest  In  a  serrloe  ocxpora- 
tlon  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  elec- 
tronic services?  No  testimony  was  heard  on 
this  point.  The  matter  was  not  raised  by 
any  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  limited  testimony  was  to  the  efTect 
that  only  by  being  permitted  to  join  together 
with  other  banks  and  Investing  In  serrloe 
corporations  would  the  smaller  banks  be  able 
to  seciu^  the  cost-saving  efficiency  of  elec- 
tronic bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Wolcott  testified: 

"The  electronic  computer,  with  related 
equipment,  is  ideally  suited  to  the  accotint- 
Ing  needs  of  banks,  but  unfortunately  Is  so 
costly  that  only  the  large  banks  can  afford 
the  machines.  If  the  small  banks,  and  10,000 
of  the  13,400  banks  of  the  country  are  smaU 
banks  (under  $10  mlUlon) ,  were  unable  to 
utilize  the  electronic  computer  because  of 
coet,  they  would  be  placed  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. 

"Fortunately,  the  great  speed  and  capabU- 
Ities  of  computers  make  it  possible  for  one 
Installation  to  perform  the  accounting  func- 
tion for  several  smaller  banks  located  within 
a  county  or  regtoiud  area  possessed  of  good 
oocnmiinications.  By  sharing  the  expense, 
two  or  more  banks  may  enjoy  the  beneflta  of 
a  computer  system  on  a  par  with  large 
banks.* 

Mr.  Saxon  stated: 

"Many  of  them  singly  lack  the  capital  re- 
quired to  undertake  these  extensive  pro- 
grams In  view  of  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment." • 

Mr.  Martin  stated: 

"Under  the  bill,  two  or  more  banks  would 
be  able  to  pool  their  resources  through  the 
corporate  device  In  order  to  gain  the  bens- 
fits— for  themselves  and  for  their  custom- 
ers— of  this  expensive  equipment."  * 

BlectroxUc  devices  have  been  so  pubUdaed 
In  recent  years  that  one  would  think  that 
nothing  can  be  done  without  them.  They 
are  thought  to  be  so  efllclent  and  so  mag- 
nificent that  merely  to  suggest  their  use  Is 
to  induce  enthusiasm.  Maybe  this  Is  the 
reason  why  no  questions  were  raised  as  to 
whether  the  only  way  banks  could  utUlse 
such  electronic  equipment  would  be  to  own 
them.  But  this  overlooks  a  very  Important 
fact;  namely,  that  the  major  electiDnlc  com- 
piuilee  provide  theee  services  through  their 
own  service  bureaus.  It  la  not  necessary  to 
own  the  equipment.  Indeed,  it  Is  rare  that 
the  more  e]q>ensive  computers  are  purchased. 
It  would  be  moet  uneconomical  to  own  some 
of  the  more  expensive  machines  tmless  the 
load  factor  were  extremely  heavy. 

In  short.  untU  It  Is  demonstrated  that 
electronic  clerical  services  can  be  secured 
only  through  the  owning  of  service  corpora- 
tions, banks  should  not  be  permitted  to 
Join  together  for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  we 
should  have  some  information  as  to  the 
number  of  people  In  small  communities  that 


might  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  tlis  lAtro- 
duetlon  of  these  elaetranlc 
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It  Is  clear  that  the  great  beneflclarles  at 
this  bill  are  the  bank  holding  nrmpaniw 
and  the  branch  banks.  They  ar*  tbm  onsa 
who  have  the  financial  rssouross  to  under- 
take investment  in  serrloe  oorporatlons.  But 
more  significant.  Xbm  Indspsndsnt  banks 
guard  carefully  information  on  their  ooo- 
fldential  aocounta.  Once  other  banks  gain 
access  to  such  lnf<ninatlon,  the  way  Is  paved 
for  overt  merger,  bank  holding  oonqiany 
takeover,  or  covert  branching. 

It  Is  significant  that  no  testimony  was 
heard  on  HJt.  8874  from  re|»ressntatlves  of 
the  smaU  banks.  Tbie  Independent  Us  lit  is  B 
AasoeUtlon  did  not  testify  on  bebalf  of  Uas 
bill.  We  have  not  received  a  sln^  laSter 
from  banks  in  our  districts  reoomnmMllac 
that  the  bill  be  passed. 

In  view  of  the  serious  questions  raised 
by  HJt  8874.  It  Is  our  stncers  bsUef  tbat 
it  shotdd  be  rejected. 

Be^>ectfully  submitted. 

WBUKT  PATlCAir. 
^EHST    B.    QOWSALaS. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif omia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  stated  by  the  gentleman  fran 
California  [Mr.  Szsk]  House  Resoltitlon 
748  does  provide  for  an  open  rule  of  2 
hours  for  the  consideration  of  HJI.  8874. 
The  remarks  of  the  genttonan  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK]  in  explanation  of  the 
bill  are  precisely  those  in  aocordanoe  with 
my  understanding.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarici  <rf  the 
gentleman  in  explaining  the  MIL 

Mr.  Q&eaker.  may  I  simidy  add  this: 
In  addition  to  check  tiMiriMwg  there  is 
a  need  for  automatian  of  the  other  bank 
services.  Some  banks  are  now  procen- 
Ing  their  saving  accounts  and  computing 
payrolls,  calculating  other  credits  and 
charges,  and  preparing  and  mailing 
statements  through  the  use  of  automatic 
equipment  For  the  majority  of  banks 
the  higher  cost  of  the  e<iuipinait  makes 
this  extremely  difflcult.  Uhd^  this  bill 
two  or  more  banks  would  be  aUe  to  pool 
their  resources  through  the  corporate  de- 
vice in  order  to  gain  the  benefits  of  this 
expensive  equipment  for  themselveB  and 
for  the  people  of  their  commimities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understandinc 
that  no  agency  of  the  Oovemment  ob- 
jects to  this  bill  and  that  the  banks 
themselves  are  all  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  minority  re- 
port setting  forth  at  least  in  quite  some 
detail,  listing  seven  particular  points, 
where  the  two  gentlemen  from.  Texas 
[Mr.  Patmam  and  Mr.  GknnALas]  are  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  call  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  I  am  certain 
they  will  exidaln  their  objections  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  just  one  minute,  a  question  was  asked 
me  by  one  of  the  Members  earlier  today 
on  this  bill  as  to  whether  or  not  it  win 
permit  banks  to  engage  further  in  cer- 
tain services  such  as  aeoounting  and 
legal  services  to  an  extent  greater  than 
they  can  do  at  the  present  time.  As  jou 
know,  the  banks  have  certain  probates, 
certain  trusteeships  and  the  like  and  ac- 
counting is  cfnmected  with  them.  In 
turn,  there  Is  always  a  little  dlflerenoe 
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bctveea  the  MOOunUnta^  tbe  lawyers, 
and  ihe  teaka  Jn.  tryinc  lo  look  for  an 
answer  k>  ttita.  I  rMd  aeetian  4  of  ttaa 
bill  which  statei  aa  follows: 

No  taidE  —ilim  earpontttaa  nuty  engaff* 
Ilk  Moty  i»— uwi)  proitiiiiTH  aottvlty  otbcr  than 
tlw  |Mi  ft  ff  ■!»*"<<■  (]<  bank  aenrloM  for  banks 
and.  to  an  ixtant  not  earawltng  aaa-haU  <tf 
Its  totai  aetMty.  tlia  peilonnanca  of  ilmllar 
■uiliai  fbr  p»»an»  or  organlaatlona  oiber 
Xtiaxk  banks. 

As  an  attorney,  I  do  not  think  that 
will  pomit  them  to  engage  further  in 
accounting  or  in  legal  sarvices.  But  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Rbcobs  made  clear 
here  today  that  there  is  no  intent  in 
(tf  ertag  this  bill  to  give  the  banks  an 
oypurtuntty  to  extend  their  operations  in 
the  legal  fleldor  in  the  accountant  field. 
Mr.  ISUUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gOEktleis an  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  that  there  is  no 
intent  to  permit  any  bank  or  banking 
institution  to  engage  in  professional 
services,  whether  on  its  own  behalf  or 
on  behalf  of  any  other  banlc  This  is 
not  Intended  to  permit  them  to  extend 
or  to  exercise  anything  that  is  in  the 
sphere  of  a  professional  such  as  a  cer- 
tified puUic  accountant  or  an  attorney. 
This  is  not  intended  to  cover  that  kind 
of  servioe  at  all. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gesttleman.  and  with  that  history,  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule  and.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jeetkm  to  the  bilL 

Bfr.  SISK.    BIr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Th»  reaolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SPENCE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Uhion  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  8874)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain banks  to  invest  in  corporations 
whose  purpose  is  to  provide  clerical  serv- 
ices for  than,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accorrtingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H Jl.  8874.  with  Mr. 
JoKLSOH  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  stated  in  the 
title.  It  provides  that  2  or  more  banks 
may  pool  their  resources  to  form  a  cor- 
poration to  furnish  bank  services.  The 
ezpoose  of  furnishing  this  kind  of  serv- 
ice is  so  great  that  only  the  large  banks 
can  avail  themselves  of  it.  Tills  is  es- 
sentially a  bill  to  h^p  the  small  banks 
obtain  an  essential  service  which  may  not 
be  obtained  other  than  by  the  means 
pnnxMCd  in  this  bill.  The  banks  may 
invest  up  to  10  percent  of  their  un- 
impaired capital  and  unimpaired  sur- 
plus. lE^  this  measure  many  of  the 
smaU  banks  will  be  able  to  pool  their 
resources  and  obtain  this  service,  which 
Is  an  electronic  service.  It  is  accurate. 
it  is  faithful,  it  can  be  relied  upon.    I 


know  that  many  of  the  small  banks  of 
America  will  look  with  pleasure  mi  the 
pavage  of  tiie  Mil.  I  think  we  spould 
give  them  this  opportunity.  ! 

These  machines  make  no  mistakes. 
They  are  not  subject  to  temptjation. 
What  they  produce  is  accurate.  The 
banks  will  want  to  obtain  this  kilnd  of 
service.  I  think  we  should  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  It.  The  t^oney 
that  win  be  Invested  In  it  will  be  A  good 
Investment  for  the  banks.  It  wlfl  not 
impair  their  solvency.  It  will  glvfi  them 
an  opportunity  to  do  better  work,  cheap- 
er work  and  tn  the  long  run  they  will 
s&ye  very  greatly  by  receiving  thlsi  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  bill  t^ill  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  operation  of  a 
modem-day  bank  entails  a  tremiindous 
volume  of  data  processing.  The  enor- 
mous growth  in  check  money  Ih  this 
country  has  brought  the  volut^e  of 
checks  to  be  cleared  to  such  propqrtions 
that  It  is  almost  beyond  the  vindee$tand- 
ing  of  the  layman.  More  than  90  p|»rcent 
of  the  business  transactions  Qf  the 
country  are  paid  for  by  check.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Bankfh-s  As- 
sociation, testifying  before  the  commit- 
tee, stated  that  the  American  public 
woiild  write  17  billion  checks  durhig  the 
current  year — and  by  1970  we  would  be 
writing  more  than  22  billion. 

It  is  because  of  this  increasing  need 
for  automation  for  large  and  small!  banks 
alike  that  this  bill  was  written.  It  would 
permit  the  banks  of  the  Nation  to  or- 
ganize service  corporations  to  perform 
accounting,  bookkeeping,  sorting,  mail- 
ing, statistical,  and  other  like  se|rvlces. 
New  automatic  equipment  is  being 
ofifered  that  will  perform  these  services 
with  speed  and  accuracy  that  is  astound- 
ing and  even  perplexing  to  the  unini- 
tiated. But  this  equipment  is  expensive. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  presently  oijly  the 
bigger  banks — and  by  this  I  main  the 
banks  with  100  million  on  dei)om — can 
afford  this  kind  of  equipment.  Because 
of  the  cost  of  the  equipment,  it  oiust  be 
kept  in  almost  constant  use  to  justify  its 
expense. 

Most  of  the  larger  banks  are  effecting 
programs  to  automate  all  or  a  greater 
portion  of  their  accounting,  boo|ckeep- 
ing.  sorting,  mailing,  and  other  similar 
services.  The  smaller  banks  wonld  like 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  tins  new 
equipment  but  are  foreclosed  fromi  acting 
alone  because  the  cost  is  prohibitive. 
Some  of  them  are  using  outside  facili- 
ties for  these  automation  operlatlons, 
principally  by  engaging  an  independent 
data  processing  bureau  to  do  the  work. 
or  getting  it  done  by  a  correspondent 
bank.  However,  such  facilities  arQ  avail- 
able on  a  limited  scale  and  only  in  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

This  bill  would  open  up  a  new  ap- 
proach to  banks  for  obtaining  automa- 
tion by  enabling  them  to  pool  tlljeir  re- 
sources through  the  corporate  j  device 
with  other  banks  in  the  community,  and 
thus  to  gain  for  themselves  and  their 
customers  the  advantages  of  tl^is  ex- 


pensive equipment.  Present  statutory 
prohibitions  prevent  the  acquisition  of 
stock  in  the  service  corporation.  This 
bill  removes  existing  prohibition  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  would  permit  any 
bank  to  invest  not  to  exceed  10  percent 
of  its  capital  and  surplxis  in  the  service 
venture. 

At  the  hearings  no  one  found  any 
fault  with  this  progressive  legislation  - 
designed  to  benefit  the  smaller  banks 
of  the  country.  In  that  it  would  better 
enable  them  to  compete  on  nearer  equal 
terms  with  their  larger  competitors. 

With  the  filing  of  the  report  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  rec- 
ommending that  H.R.  8874  be  passed,  we 
find  dissenting  views  of  two  members  of 
the  committee — and  here  appears  the 
first  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  dissenters  claim  that  the  proposal 
will  unduly  benefit  holding  companies 
and  branch  banks.  Any  attempt  to  drag 
in  issues  pertaining  to  holding  companies 
or  branch  banks  is  to  divert  attention 
to  matters  having  utterly  no  bearing  on 
the  proposal  at  hand. 

Let  me  say  with  aU  emphasis— there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  will  be  of  any 
special  benefit  whatsoever  to  any  hold- 
ing company.  The  bill  was  designed  to 
assist  banks— regardless  of  the  character 
of  ownership  of  the  institution — and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  accomplish  its  purpose. 

However,  since  an  issue  is  raised  sug- 
gesting special  benefits  to  holding  com- 
panies, let  me  point  out  that  a  holding 
company  which  wants  electronic  equip- 
ment with  which  to  service  its  subsidiary 
banks  need  not  resort  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  corporation  to  accomplish  its 
purpose.  It  can  acquire  the  equipment — 
perform  the  services  for  its  subsidiaries — 
and  bill  the  subsidiaries  ratably  for  the 
services.  All  of  this  can  be  done  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  law.  Further, 
a  holding  company  may.  if  it  chooses, 
use  its  own  funds  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate a  service  corporation  for  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  providing  banking  serv- 
ices to  its  subsidiaries.  So  really,  hold- 
ing company  benefits  is  a  false  issue  that 
has  been  presented  in  the  dissent. 

We  turn  next  to  branch  banks  and 
branching  systems.  Again  I  repeat,  this 
bill  is  intended  to  benefit  banks — any 
kind  of  bank  that  may  use  the  tech- 
niques authorized  by  the  bill.  Banks 
with  authorized  branches  are  as  free  to 
Join  in  the  service  company  undertaking 
as  are  unit  banks.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  the  witnesses  at  the  hearmgs 
who  were  asked  about  the  effect  of  the 
subject  proposal  on  merger  trends  were 
all  in  accord  that  this  proposal  would 
mitigate  against  mergers  by  enabling 
smaller  institutions  to  better  comp>ete 
with  the  larger  institutions. 

This  bill  primarily  will  enable  the 
smaller  banks  to  better  serve  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Henry  B.  CtOnzalez,  and  I 
filed  dissenting  views  on  this  bill.  We 
are  opposed  to  it.  I  think  we  are  the 
only  members  of  the  committee  opposed 
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to  it.    The  gentieman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
OoNZALBzl  is  unable  to  be  here  today. 

I  invite  your  attenttcm  to  the  dissent- 
ing views  commencing  on  page  10  of  the 
committee  report.  I  will  insert  them  in 
the  RxcoRi).  It  is  our  belief  that  inade- 
quate hearings  were  available  («  this 
bill,  that  we  have  very  little  in  the  fonn 
of  hearings  on  the  1^.  Certainly,  it  did 
not  go  into  maJiM-  questions  that  should 
have  been  investigated  for  a  bill  of  this 
type  which  is  a  new  and  plMieerlng  ven- 
ture. It  is  my  perscmal  belief  and  also 
the  beUef  of  my  colleague,  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  QomaLXZl.  that  this 
bill  is  principally  for  branch  banks  and 
holding  company  banks.  Many  ques- 
tions were  not  explored  that  should  have 
been  explored.  A  bank  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dilute  its  ci4)ital  stock  in  this 
way  up  to  10  percent.  The  hearings 
should  have  included  much  information 
that  is  desired  by  Members  voting  on 
this  bill,  which  inf  ormati<m  they  will  not 
have.  Furthermore,  the  l^  raises  seri- 
ous questions  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
In  the  dissenting  views  that  we  filed,  you 
will  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lee  Loevinger. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  about  what  he  thinks  con- 
cerning the  bill. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  oth- 
er body  probably  will  not  take  the  bill 
up.  and  certainly  not  pass  it  because 
there  are  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
timis  involved  in  it;  and  it  is  anticipat- 
ing some  things  in  the  future  that  we  are 
unable  to  be  sure  about.  I  know  there  is 
no  reason  to  ask  the  Members  to  defeat 
the  bill  because  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  OonxalssI  and  I  are  the  only 
two  members  in  the  committee  opposed 
to  it.  But  it  is  a  bad  bill,  the  way  I  look 
at  it  and  it  should  not  be  passed.  I  hope, 
if  it  is  passed  in  the  House,  and  it  prob- 
ably will  be.  that  the  Senate  will  look 
into  it  very  carefully  and  when  it  is 
looked  into  very  carefuUy.  I  feel  reason- 
ably certain  that  it  will  not  be  passed  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  now  presented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
nice  to  insert  two  letters  I  have  received 
expressing  strong  opposition  to  TLR. 
8874.  The  first  is  from  Michael  B. 
Deane.  The  sec(md  is  from  Raymond 
E.  Jennlson.  executive  director.  National 
Society  of  Public  Accountants.  These 
letters  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Members: 

August  13.  1942. 
Hon.  Wbiort  Patmam, 
V.S.  House  of  Representativea, 
Waahinfftan,  D.C. 

Dkab  WaioBtT:  I  understand  that  HH.  8874 
wlU  cooM  up  In  Um  Hoaa^  on  Wednesday. 
August  16.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
there  will  be  2  hours'  debate  allowed  on  the 
biU. 

There  are  two  points  concerning  H  Jt.  8874 
that  I  have  not  cohered  adequately  In  my 
previous  communication.  One  Is  the  recent 
Introduction  of  original  docmnent  process- 
ing which  Is  a  low-cost  aut<nnatlc  Input  sys- 
tem. The  second  point  Is  the  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  mcB  Input  as  the  common 
language  by  the  ABA  technical  suboommlt- 
tee. 

When  the  ABA  oommlttae  adopted  MICR. 
It  was  otnrloas  that  the  small  bank  was  be- 
ing left  high  and  dry  becaiMe  of  the  hl|^ 
cost  <tf  the  mcs  reading  techniques.  There- 
fore. Oximmlns-Amerlcan  CSorp.  decided  to 
develop  low-cost  automatic  input  equip- 
ment.    Tills  equipment  is  Just  now  going 


into  productl<m.  It  is  called  ODP  (original 
document  processing) .  It  Is  an  adaptation 
and  modernisation  of  an  <dd  proven  tech- 
nique— reading  punched  holes. 

The  lowest  priced,  completely  automatic 
mCB  systems  cost  between  $250,000  and 
$300,000.  With  ODP.  a  completely  auto- 
matic system  wlU  cost  between  $60,000  and 
$60,000.  Tliis  makes  It  possible  for  banks 
with  $10  mlUlon  to  $12  mmion  in  deposits 
to  have  a  completely  automatic  bookkeeping 
system.  The  cost  of  ODP  input  equipment 
can  be  further  reduced  by  using  even  sim- 
pler techniques  which  Cummins-American 
plans  to  develop  as  time  goes  along.  In 
other  words,  the  banks  with  even  less  than 
$10  mUUon  or  $12  mlUlon  In  deposits  can 
look  forward  to  automatic  input  eqxiipment 
at  even  less  than  the  $50,000  or  $60,000  price 
range.  The  cost  of  ICCB  input  equipment 
WlU  always  be  extremely  high  because  of  the 
limitations  on  the  techniques  required  to 
read  the  MICR  coding. 

All  this  would  be  good  except  that  the 
ABA  Ccmm'ttee  has  stipulated  that  all 
checks  passing  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
must  have  MICR  coding.  This  is  required 
even  though  only  the  Feds  and  at  the  most 
6  percent  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  country 
can  afford  to  read  MICR  and,  further,  that 
coding  checks  with  MICR  increases  the  cost 
of  handling  these  checks  by  the  smaller 
bcuiks  with  no  offsetting  savings.  Kven  a 
bank  who  puts  ODP  coding  on  their  checks 
(which  makes  it  possible  to  automatically 
process  these  checks)  will  be  required  to  also 
encode  the  MICR,  as  weU. 

Cununlns-American  ts  planning  to  ask  the 
Feds  to  accept  ODP  coding  as  weU  as  MICR. 
If  they  accept  this  idea,  Cimimins  would 
provide  them  with  machines  to  convert  from 
MICR  to  ODP  (»  from  ODP  to  MICR.  This 
would  not  only  enable  the  Feds  to  handle 
ODP  checks  automatlcaUy.  but  also  would 
enable  the  Tna^Timiirrt  number  of  banks  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  full  automatitxi  on 
their  own  premises — not  Jiist  the  500  largest 
banks. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

MiCKAXL  B.  Deani. 

Nattonai.  Sodxrr  or 

IPTTBLXC    AOOOtnCTAMTB, 

Washington.  D.C..  August  13,  1992. 
Hon.  Wbight  Patican, 
House  Offloe  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Patkax:  We  have  noted  with 
considerable  interest  your  dissenting  views, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Honorable  Hanr  B. 
Oonzalb,  to  HJL  8874,  a  bill  to  authotlw 
national  and  other  fedo^ly  supervised 
banks  to  Invest  in  corporations  which  would 
provide  clerical,  bookkeeping,  and  aocotmt- 
ing  services. 

The  National  Society  of  Public  Accountants 
is  Ukewlse  very  much  opposed  to  certain 
provisions  in  HJl.  8874,  which  we  view  aa 
having  solous  implications  for  the  mem- 
bers of  OTir  organisation. 

The  National  Society  of  PubUe  Account- 
ants ts  a  professional  organization,  with 
10,000  members,  all  of  whom  are  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  public  accountancy.  Our 
members  provide  a  variety  of  accounting 
servioes  for  many  different  cUents.  These 
services  include  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
records,  the  preparation  of  periodic  «T>^rl^lTi^^ 
statements,  the  preparation  of  tax  returns, 
and  auditing,  as  weU  as  others  which  run 
the  gamut  of  all  those  embraced  within  the 
accotintlng  function. 

In  our  opinion,  there  are  several  provisions 
in  HH.  8874  which,  if  enacted  in  thelr 
present  form,  could  result  In  many  of  our 
members  losing  clients  of  long  standing  as 
a  direct  result  of  competition  which  places 
them  at  an  unfair  disadvantage. 

For  example,  we  are  seriously  concerned 
with  section  4  of  H.R.  8874.  which  clearly  es- 
tablishes the  rl^t  of  the   proposed   bank 


servioe  corporattoDS  to  pcrfonn  astihjss  for 
nonbanks.  And  according  to  ttars  tf^Bnltlatt 
in  section  1(b).  theae  sarvioM  osn  Inohada 
"bocAkeeplng.  aceounting.  statistleal,  or 
similar  functtons." 

Thxu.  it  would  be  entirely  possible  for  the 
bank-owned  aenrloe  corporatlaa  to  provide 
boctkkeeplng  and  acootm^tlng  servioes  to  non- 
banks.  We  believe  this  ponibUlty  Is  much 
more  real  than  theoretleal.  baeauae  the  pro- 
posed servioe  corporations  oould  weU  find. 
after  a  short  period  of  experlenoe.  thak  tbatr 
time  and  facilities  are  more  than  au^Aa  to 
servioe  all  of  their  participating  client  banks. 
As  a  result,  with  expensive  electronic  equip- 
ment on  hand,  as  weU  as  highly  speetaUaed 
personnel,  neither  cf  which  can  profitably 
remain  idle,  it  U  likely  that  the  servioe  eor- 
poraUons  will  expand  their  servioes  to  nosi- 
bank  clients  up  to  the  limit  allowed  by  law. 
Moreover,  since  theee  might  waU  be  tsnnad 
"slack-time  actlvlUes,"  the  servioe  corpora- 
tion's rates  to  such  clients  oould  very  well 
be  lower  than  the  prevailing  rates  for  slmMar 
services  being  charged  by  praetldag  poDllo 
accountants,  m  order  to  assure  that  tbe 
equipment  and  personnel  of  the  servioe  ecr- 
poratlon  are  operating  at  a  mavlmuin  ca- 
piusity. 

Once  the  bank  service  corporation  obtains 
a  nonbank  client  and  performs  bf>ni"lraeiiint 
and  accounting  services  for  It.  the  public 
accountant  wbo  formerly  served  that  client 
will  have  lost  one. 

We  have  no  parUeular  quarrel  with  na- 
tional and  federaUy  supervised  banks  being 
able  to  own  stock  in  a  servioe  oorporation 
and  thus  obtain  the  beneflts  of  eleetranlo 
data-processing  equipment  which  they  could 
nether  afford  nor  Justify  on  an  individual 
basis.  However,  we  do  i»oteat  these  vtapousA 
service  corporations  being  given  spedflc  au- 
thority under  law  to  provide  bank  servioes. 
as  defined  in  section  1(b)  of  HJt.  8874.  to 
nonbanks. 

In  Ught  of  the  above  oocnments.  we  sin- 
cerely recommend  that  section  4  of  HJt.  8874 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"No  bank  service  oorporation  may  engage 
in  any  revenue-producing  activity  other  than 
the  performance  of  bank  services  for  banks." 

Under  rur  proposed  amendment,  the  bank 
service  corporation  would  b(t  authorised  to 
provide  the  full  range  of  servioea  required 
by  its  participating  banks,  while  at  tbe  same 
time  being  restricted  In  the  pcrformanoe  of 
theee  servioes  to  banks  only.  Tbmn  would 
be  no  poaslbmty  under  our  proposed  amand- 
ment  for  the  bank  servioe  oorporation  to  ax- 
tend  its  aooountlng  actlvltiea  during  slack 
times,  or  at  any  other  for  that  matter,  to 
commercial  or  industrial  clients  such  as  ars 
presently  being  adequately  served  1^  prac- 
ticing pubUe  accountants. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  we  would 
raise,  and  that  concerns  the  basie  fact  that 
the  bank  eervice  corporation  wonkl  be  a 
oorporation  performing  aooouattng  fune- 
tl<ms.  As  you  may  know,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  States  whose  laws  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  accountancy  prohibit  such  acttvlttss 
in  corporate  form.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
a  serious  question  Is  raised  by  HA  8874,  in 
that  a  corporation  would  clearly  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  aooountlng  rnnettana  both 
for  participating  banks  aa  weU  aa  for  per- 
sons  or  <xganiBatlons  other  than  banks.  We 
would  recommend  that  baf ore  HJl.  8874  Is 
given  any  further  oonslderaticm  by  OoofrsM. 
an  interpretation  be  made  as  to  whether  the 
bUl  In  its  present  form  would  be  vlolattve  of 
any  State  laws  prcdilbitlag  ecrporatto 
engaging  in  the  fvactioe  of  aeootmtaBfey. 

The  NaUonal  Boaety  of  PubUe 
ants  sincerely  appraelate  yoor 
and  interest  In  this  matter.  We  \ 
to  provide  any  additional  inf aroLftttan  or  i 
terial  that  you  might  daaira.  We  trust  that 
our  comments  and  t*Mv»««w»^»'nint>ffna  will  b$ 
favorably  considered,  and  efforts  made  to 
amend  HJL  8874  eo  that  it  will 
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Executive  Director. 


Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  socb.  time  as  be  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rons- 

SKLOT].  

Mr.  RODS8ELOT.  Mr,  Chairman* 
HM.  8874  is  a  bill  tailored  to  benefit  the 
smaller  banks  of  the  Nation.  It  wHl  en- 
able smaller  banks  to  better  compete  with 
the  larger  banking  Institutions  and.  at 
the  saaie  time,  provide  their  customers 
with  better  services  at  no  extra  cost  to 
the  bank.  To  be  more  wedflc.  it  au- 
thoriaes  bank* — national  banks,  member 
bazdcs,  and  Slate  Insured  bulks  alike — 
to  purchase  jointly  with  one  or  more 
other  banks  a  limited  amount  of  capital 
stock  in  service  corporations  organized 
to  perform  sorting,  bookkeeping,  ac- 
counting, statistical,  and  mailing  serv- 
ices for  the  participating  banks.  Pres- 
ent Federal  statutes  prohibit  the  use  of 
baidc  funds  to  purchase  stock  in  a  corpo- 
ratimi  of  this  character. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
permit  the  smaller  banks  to  band  to- 
gether by  pooling  their  resoiu^es  for  the 
lohit  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  This  equipment  is  expen- 
sive— whether  it  is  bought  outright  or 
leased.  In  fact,  it  is  so  expensive  that 
the  equtpment  must  be  operated  on  close 
to  a  capacity  basis  for  the  equipment  to 
be  economically  feasible.  Small  Individ- 
ual banks  do  not  have  sufllcient  work  to 
keep  this  equipment  utilized  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis.  However,  if  several  banks 
band  together  and  each  uses  the  equip- 
ment at  stated  times  and  for  a  designated 
number  of  hours,  so  as  to  keep  the  wheels 
turning,  all  can  get  full  benefit  of  this 
modem  equipment.  These  benefits  are 
presently  available  to  the  bigger  banks — 
banks  of  $100  million  in  deposits  and 
more.  This  bill  win  not  help  them. 
They  have  already  for  the  most  part 
gone  automatie  or  the  plans  therefor  are 
presently  on  the  drawing  boards.  This 
bin  would  enable  small  and  medium  sized 
banks  to  obtain  some  if  not  an  the  ad- 
vantages of  automation— which  pres- 
ently are  only  available  to  the  big  in- 
stitutions. 

HR.  8874  was  substantially  amended 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Coaamibkee 
•JnA,  as  now  presented,  has.  I  think,  all 
the  necessaary  safeguards  to  assure  the 
effective  operation  of  the  service  corpo- 
ration. Thus,  no  bank  can  invest  more 
than  10  percent  of  its  capital  and  surplus 
in  a  service  corporation.  The  service 
corporatiCHi  cannot  be  established  as  a 
sham  or  front  tar  other  purposes.  At 
leatt  half  9t  Ita  total  activity  must  be 
the  pel  f 01  mance  of  bank  services  for 
banks,  ^le  service  corporation  cannot 
dlscrlmbuite  against  other  competitive 
H^nfcf  ^fj^rtng  to  use  the  fA^-fM^ipg  of  the 
service  corporation.  Upon  application 
by  any  bai^  eompettng  with  any  of  the 
\ttmk»  hoidifig  stock  In  the  aervice  cor- 
ponitlop,  tha  aenrtae  earpontkm  must 
provMe  sneb  apfriieani  bairic  the  esaaae 
banktav  aerviees  on  Use  saute  cost  barfs 
as  a^  andlaUe  to  Ite  stcx^-owntng 
banfta.  TXiIa  provision,  prevents  the 
•<  asaaaU  IndependMrt  bank. 


FlnaUy,  the  aerviee  corporation  iajsub- 
Jeet  to  the  regulations  and  cxadtina- 
tlons  of  the  Federal  bank  supernsory 
agency  of  each  of  the  participating 
banks  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  Serv- 
ices were  performed  by  the  bank  oh  its 
own  premises. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Baiiklng 
and  Currency  C(Hnmittee,  there  wete  no 
objections  expressed  to  the  bill.  The 
American  Bankers  Association  urgcjd  its 
enactment.  Its  representatives,  as  1  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings,  enthusiastically 
and  wholeheartedly  urged  the  spee<tf  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  This  organla(ition 
represents  approximately  98  percent  of 
all  the  commercial  banks  of  the  couhtry, 
both  large  and  small.  Several  $tate 
associations  endorsed  the  bill.  Hit. 
8874  will  enable  smaller  banks  to  1  pool 
their  resources  and  obtain  the  advan- 
tages of  automation,  and  yet  remahi  in- 
dependent. I  think  this  la  a  reasonable 
bill,  and  deserving  of  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mxtitkr]  . 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  good  bill.  According  to  the  testikkiony 
before  the  committee,  this  bill  pannlts 
the  smaller  banks  of  the  country  to  javail 
themselves  of  services  that  are  now  pur- 
chased or  bought  by  larger  banks,  1  each 
for  themselves.  Rather  than  hcllping 
the  holding  companies  or  branch  b^mks, 
it  will  help  individual  banks  to  gftt  to- 
gether and  get  this  kind  of  serviee  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Inake 
clear  that  the  bill  is  not  intended  Ito  go 
outside  of  the  very  language  appearing 
in  this  bill.  It  is  not  intended  to  inter- 
fere with  any  of  the  rights  banksj  now 
have,  and  as  they  do  presently,  tO  ar- 
range for  any  of  these  services  to  be  per- 
formed for  them  by  independent  agencies 
or  Independent  contrsictors.  This  will 
not  interfere  with  any  authorityl  now 
vested  in  banks  by  virtue  of  any  elf  the 
banking  laws  of  either  the  State  gpyem- 
ments  or  the  Federal  Govemmeat.  It 
merely  sets  up  a  new  means  by  which 
individual  banks  can  acquire  thes^  ad- 
ditional services. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Chathnan, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  deaire  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

WiDNALL]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairmifn,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  mlnut^  to 
discuss  the  charges  made  by  thQ  two 
gentlemen  from  Texas  in  their  di^nt- 
ing  views  to  the  committee  report  cp.  the 
bank  service  corporation  bUl,  HJR.j8874. 

The  dissenters  have  secured  a  fetter 
from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Oenenral  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Dlvisioiti  and 
have  used  this  letter  to  create  th^  im- 
pression that  this  bill  will  promote  tiola- 
tlons  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  answer 
to  this  charge  is  found  in  a  careful  Read- 
ing of  Judge  Loevenger'a  letter.i  He 
states: 

I  do  not  dlBacret  with  the  basic  obttctlTes 
oX  the  bUL 

He  further  states:  | 

Any  antitirmt  vlaUtlona  oeeuntng  %n  the 
epemtkm  of  the  sarrlce  oarporatlOBs.  ^ould. 


of  oourse.  b*  subject  to  prosecution  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Thus  the  man  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  and  if  there  are 
any  antitrust  violations  they  will  be 
prosecuted.  I  do  not  know  what  fmther 
assurance  anyone  would  want  on  this 
point. 

Another  point  raised  by  the  dissenters 
is  that  the  public  hearings  were  inade- 
quate. Of  course,  this  is  the  standard 
argument  for  anyone  who  is  opposed  to 
a  bill.  In  this  case,  the  argument  does 
not  hold  water  because  representatives 
of  the  three  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned— Federal  Reserve  Board.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation — testified 
and  were  questioned  by  committee  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  testimony  was  received 
from  representatives  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  Connecticut  Bank- 
ers Association,  Massachusetts  Bankers 
Association,  and  Michigan  Bankers  As- 
sociation. Other  banking  associations 
filed  letters  of  support  In  the  record. 
Perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  every- 
one who  requested  an  opportiinlty  to 
testify  was  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  dissenters  also  charge  that  per- 
mitting banks  to  invest  up  to  10  percent 
of  their  capital  in  bank  service  corpora- 
tions will  dilute  their  capital.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  three 
Federal  banking  agencies  to  Judge  the 
adequacy  of  bank  capital.  The  three 
agencies  are  experts  in  this  field  and  live 
with  It  every  day.  They  have  expressed 
no  concern  on  this  score. 

I  am  sure  that  International  Business 
Machines,  Remington  Rand,  General 
Electric,  and  other  major  electronic 
companies  will  appreciate  the  dissenters 
efforts  to  attract  more  biislness  for  their 
service  bureau.  The  suggestion  is  rather 
clear  that  the  banks  should  lease  these 
electronic  devices  from  the  major  com- 
panies rather  than  Join  together  to  pur- 
chase their  own  equipment.  It  is  rather 
startling  to  see  the  dissenters  defending 
the  Interests  of  big  business  against  the 
efforts  of  small  banks  to  make  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  Improve  the  service  to  their 
customers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  point.  Who 
will  benefit  from  this  bill?  The  dissent- 
ers allege  that  the  "great  beneficiaries  of 
the  bill  are  bank  holding  companies  and 
the  branch  banks."  Actually  the  bill  Is 
designed  to  help  small  banks  to  do 
Jointly  what  they  cannot  sifford  to  do 
individually. 

At  the  present  time,  large  banks. 
whether  or  not  they  are  affiliated  with  a 
bank  holding  company  or  have  branches, 
are  purchasing  electronic  equipment  to 
handle  the  ever-increasing  clerical  work- 
load. Large  banks  have  the  resources  to 
do  this  on  their  own  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  regardless  of  whether  or  not  this 
bm  is  enacted  into  law.  If  this  bin  is 
defeated,  the  great  losers  win  be  the 
small  banks,  whether  they  are  unit  banks, 
holding  company  banks  or  branch  banks, 
because  they  will  be  denied  an  opportu- 
nity to  ];»t>vlde  their  customers  with  up- 
to-date  service  on  an  economical  baste. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chahnao,  I  jrfeld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Midii- 
gan  IMr.  Q'HaAl. 
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Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ordinarily  I  would  not  be  speaking 
on  a  bill  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
but  I  have  a  parUcidar  interest  in  this 
bill.  The  motivation  tot  its  presenta- 
tion to  the  Congress  arose,  in  part,  f  nxn 
the  needs,  and  the  techniques  developed 
to  meet  those  needs,  of  three  small  banks 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  banks 
are  located  In  Algonac,  KCarine  City,  and 
Saint  Clair,  Mich.  No  one  of  these 
banks,  each  of  which  has  capital  funds 
of  less  than  $1  million,  could,  by  itself, 
afford  to  have  its  own  automatic  book- 
keeping and  data  processing  equipment. 
They  were  therefore  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  larger  banks  that 
could  afford  such  equipment.  Through 
the  device  of  having  one  office  of  each 
bank  join  to  form  a  service  corporation 
they  managed  to  acquire  such  services, 
but  is  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  an  ar- 
rangement as  it  would  be  if  the  banks 
themselves  could  own  the  stock  in  this 
service  corporation.  Even  the  device 
they  followed  would  not  be  available  to 
most  small  banks  unless  this  bill  is 
passed. 

I  make  this  point  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  to  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  that  this 
bin  Is  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
smaU  banks  in  the  United  States.  It 
permits  them  to  compete  effectively  by 
cutting  their  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing costs.  If  we  are  interested  in  main- 
taining this  type  of  banking  institution 
the  bill  should  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  G'HARA  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  beUeve  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  diligent  effort  he  has  been  making 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and  in  the 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  small  banks 
in  his  district  which  also  service  the 
business  and  supply  people  of  his  con- 
gressional district. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  join  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  because  It  is 
typical  of  the  way  In  which  he  devotes 
himself  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions 
to  matters  in  which  the  interests  of  his 
district  are  involved. 

May  I  Just  add.  sir,  a  point  which 
somewhat  worries  me.  There  are  in 
California,  and  I  assume  there  may  be 
in  the  gentleman's  State  and  also  in 
other  States,  many  businesses  which 
might  be  called  data  processing  con- 
cerns which  have  arisen  in  recent  years 
and  which  seek  to  perform  many  of  the 
services  this  bill  is  directly  aimed  at. 

What  worries  me  is  not  that  the  banks 
could  collaborate  together  to  perform 
these  services,  but  that  they  could  also 
compete  with  outside  private  concerns 
doing  the  same  type  of  processing. 
Would  not  this  be  unfair  to  a  rising  new 
Industry?    Such  competition  could  come 


not  only  from  a  combination  of  smaller 
banks,  but  from  the  larger  independents 
as  well. 

Mr.  G'HARA  of  Michigan.  To  a  cer- 
tata  extent  that  is  correct.  However  if 
you  did  not  permit  such  service  corpora- 
tions to  do  some  work  for  outsiders,  in 
areas  where  there  are  not  enough  sroall 
banks  to  efficiently  utilize  this  machin- 
ery and  equicnnent  all  of  the  time,  you 
would  Invalidate  the  intention  of  the 
bill.  I  think  the  committee  worked  out 
a  very  good  compromise  solution  by  per- 
mitting some  outside  business,  but  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  G'HARA  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Further  on  the  point 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  would  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  big  bank  which  has  its  own  data 
processing  equipment  is  now  able,  with- 
out limitation,  to  go  into  the  business  of 
lumishing  these  services;  so  really  this 
makes  the  situation  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  better  rather 
than  worse. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  Is  telling  me  a  bank  like 
the  Bank  of  America  can,  through  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation,  provide  these  serv- 
ices for  itself,  then  get  into  competition 
with  other  businesses? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Not  through  subsidiary 
corporations.    There  is  a  limitation. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  As  part  of  the 
banking  service  to  outside  people? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct.  This 
limitation  improves  the  situation. 

Mr.  Mcdonough  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Seelt- 
BROwif  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  H.R.  8874, 
a  bill  to  authorize  certain  banks  to  in- 
vest in  corporations  whose  piu-pose  is  to 
provide  clerical  services  for  them.  The 
bill  as  it  is  before  us  has  been  modified 
by  amendments  made  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  in  its 
amended  form  it  has  been  endorsed  not 
only  in  principle,  but  in  its  specific  pro- 
visions by  the  three  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  national  banks — the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

I  hope  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  accepted  and  the  bill  passed. 
I  believe  that  it  is  good  for  free  enter- 
prise in  the  banking  field.  I  believe  that 
it  will  make  it  possible  for  smaller  banks, 
by  cooperating  with  one  or  more  other 
small  banks,  to  continue  to  be  competi- 
tive in  the  multiple  channels  of  commer- 
cial banking,  which  in  this  era  of  merg- 
ers has  become  a  battle  of  giants. 

The  high  cost  of  electronic  bookkeep- 
ing, sorting  and  data  processing  machin- 
ery makes  it  prohibitive  for  small  banks 
to  purchase  this  necessary  banking 
equipment.  Yet,  in  this  day  and  age. 
they   scarcely   can   operate   effectively 


without  it  However,  what  <me  anall 
bank  cannot  do  because  of  prertiibitive 
cost  can  be  done  by  pooling  its  needs 
with  other  small  banks  like  itself. 

Under  present  laws,  national  banks 
and  certain  other  federally  suporlsed 
banks  are  restrained  from  seeking  this 
practical  solution  to  thdr  proUem.  be- 
cause of  investment  restrictions  in  the 
applicable  Fedntil  statutes. 

By  the  passage  of  this  Mil.  limitation 
and  prohibitions  of  Federal  law  exclu- 
sively relating  to  banks,  regardless  of 
how  owned,  will  be  removed,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  banks  may  invest  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  their  capital  and  surplus  in  bank 
service  corporations. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  ttie 
bank  commissioner  and  the  general  as- 
sembly already  have  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  a  cooperative  program  such 
as  Is  authorized  for  national  banks  un- 
der this  bill.  In  1961,  Connecticut 
enacted  legislation  enabling  State  banks 
to  do  precisely  what  is  authorised  for 
national  and  membo-  banks  to  do  under 
HJl.  8874  which  is  now  before  us.  Un- 
less and  until  Congress  passes  this  bill 
and  it  is  signed  into  law,  the  State  banks 
in  Connecticut  will  have  an  advantage 
over  national  banks.  Five  other  States 
have  adopted  enabling  legislation  per- 
taining to  State  banks,  similar  to  Con- 
necticut's. 

However,  the  situation  which  oists  in 
Connecticut  and  the  five  other  Statea 
which  already  have  passed  enabling  leg- 
islation probably  is  not  different  from 
that  affecting  the  banks  in  the  other 
States.  For  example,  12  Connecticut 
commercial  banks,  who  thus  far  have 
been  "merger  proof"  despite  the  tend- 
ency of  recent  years,  have  completed 
almost  2  years  of  study  and  are  about 
to  create  a  cooperative  bank  service  cen- 
ter, using  cooperatively  the  expensive 
equipment  needed  for  processing.  Five 
Connecticut  national  banks,  who  helped 
to  pioneer  this  venture,  may  have  to  seek 
some  other  way  to  participate,  unless 
Congress  acts  expeditioosly,  and  by  pass- 
ing HJt.  8874  permit  each  bank  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  with  equal  rights. 

I  beUeve  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
is  in  the  interest  of  lawful  commerce  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  offers  a  new  opportunity 
for  small  business  to  be  competitive. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  objection 
which  has  been  raised,  that  this  legis- 
lation Invites  and  legltimatiBes  actions 
which  violate  the  spirit  if  not  the  re- 
quirements of  antitrust  lecl^dation.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  Government  be- 
lieves the  antitrust  laws  are  being  vio- 
lated, the  way  is  open  for  it  to  proceed 
through  the  courts,  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. For  example,  the  approval  idiich 
has  been  given  by  the  various  certifying 
authorities  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  bank  mergers,  has  not  prevented  or 
prejudiced  antitrust  ~  aetltms  in  the 
courts,  some  of  which  are  now  pending. 

I  beUeve  that  Hit.  8874  is  good  legls- 
latLon  and  ought  to  pass. 

Mr.  McDONOUOH  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  srield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Haavar]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  #f  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  also  rise  in  suiKwrt  of  the 
pending  bill.    Like  ^gentleman  from 
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Mtchtgwi  OD  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  preceded  me.  I  also  have  several 
small  independent  banks  in  Michigan 
who  have  experienced  ccmsiderable  in- 
terest In  this  bill. 

After  reading  the  report  and  the  hear- 
ings, and  after  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  feel  it  Is  a  good  bill  and  shotild 
pass. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  two  members 
of  our  c(»nmlttee  who  have  stated  there 
are  some  antitrust  Implications  in  the 
bilL  I  simply  say  it  seems  to  me  that 
rather  than  antitrust  laws,  which  would 
deter  bankers  f  rmn  perhaps  exchanging 
information  through  a  service  corpora- 
tion such  as  this,  that  the  basic  law  is 
self-preaervaticm,  which  would  prevent 
them  from  doing  it.  It. is  inherent  in 
the  law  of  banking  that  bankers  cannot 
do  this  sort  of  thing  and  survive.  It 
we&aaa  to  me  that  the  fear  of  antitrust 
violations  is  not  well  founded. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  my  opinion  we  do 
not  attempt  to  change  the  antitrust 
laws.  It  seems  to  me  the  implication  in 
the  letter  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  in 
the  report  before  us.  indicates  that  if  be- 
cause of  this  bill  any  bajik  should  en- 
gage in  antitrust  violations,  there  is  a 
warning  that  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  go  after 
that  violator  and  will  not  permit  anti- 
trust violations  and  will  not  encourage 
them,  and  if  they  do  engage  in  anti- 
trust violations  they  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  This  bill  can  only 
be  a  help  to  small  independent  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  all  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  favored  en- 
actment of  HJl.  8874.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  dissenting  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  dissent  seems  to  be 
centered  around  a  letter  received  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  written  after  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  had 
voted  to  report  the  bill.  The  letter  sug- 
gests that  this  bill  has  some  antitrust 
implications.  The  observations  are  un- 
convincing and  inconclusive. 

The  letter  starts  with  a  wrong  hypoth- 
esis and  continues  for  its  entire  length 
without  recovering  from  its  initial  er- 
ror. After  a  negative  approval  of  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  the  writer  falls  into 
his  mistake  of  assimilng  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jointly  operated  bank 
service  corporation  will  involve  an  ex- 
change of  confidential  business  infor- 
mation among  competitors.  He  con- 
cludes that  such  exchange  could  result 
in  "anticompetitive  practices." 

The  establishment  of  a  service  cor- 
poration by  two  or  more  competitive 
banks  does  not  contemplate  that  there 
will  be  an  exchange  of  confidential  infor- 
mation. Nothing  would  disrupt  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  service 
corporation  quicker  and  more  certainly 
than  an  intimation  that  one  competitor 
might  haTe  access  to  the  confidential 


information  in  the  records  or  files  0^  the 
other.  In  the  organization  of  the  c^hter, 
the  greatest  care  is  necessarily  taksn  to 
insure  and  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
all  the  records  of  each  bank  partioipat- 
ing  in  the  service.  The  records  and  files 
of  each  participating  institution  are 
maintained  intact  and  separate.  With- 
out a  program  that  would  prevent  leaks 
and  disclosures,  no  center  could  be  suc- 
cessfully operated. 

Traditionally,  banks  have  been  (nost 
scrupulous  in  mtuntaining  the  conHiden- 
tiallty  of  their  own  records.  Their  cus- 
tomers demand  that  banks  be  viUjgant 
in  protecting  and  preserving  the  icon- 
fldential  status  of  the  customer's  records 
contained  in  the  bank  files.  It  la  ob- 
vious that  exchanges  of  confidentiajl  in- 
formation between  participating  banks 
will  not  occur  as  an  incident  of  tl4  op- 
eration of  the  service  center.  I  Would 
point  out  that  it  is  not  the  anti),rust 
laws  that  would  deter  bankers  from  ex- 
changing information,  but  the  ^ore 
valid  reason — the  law  of  survival  and 
self-preservation.  This  law  would  be  a 
more  compelling  deterrent  than  any 
manmade  rule  on  the  subject.  The 
suggestion  of  such  remote  and  hypo- 
thetical practices  exhibits  a  lao^  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  blank- 
ing requisites. 

However,  I  might  add,  if  bankers  'were 
mindful  of  exchanging  infonnatioii  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  or  controlling  loan 
rates,  interest  rates  or  service  chtlrges, 
most  assuredly  there  would  be  no  iieces- 
sity  to  resort  to  the  vehicle  of  a  service 
center  by  which  to  effect  the  iliegal 
scheme.  The  center  would  in  no  way 
contribute  to  the  initiation  of  su^h  a 
scheme  or  to  its  accomplishment.  The 
inclusion  of  this  contention  is  merely  to 
divert  attention  from  the  merits  of  a 
progressive  and  beneficial  program  by 
talking  of  the  immaterial  and  irreloyant. 

It  is  suggested  without  any  fa<;tual 
basis  whatsoever  that  the  joint  banit  op- 
eration of  a  service  center  might  dlhiin- 
ish  the  incentive  of  other  banks  in  the 
community  to  compete  by  the  rendijtion 
to  its  customers  of  services  similar  to 
those  provided  through  the  se^ice 
center.  There  is  no  merit  to  this  con- 
tention since  it  is  solely  supported  by 
figments  of  the  imagination  as  dilstln- 
guished  from  facts. 

However,  even  accepting  the  premise 
that  there  might  have  been  such  tjend- 
ency,  the  committee  by  its  amendpient 
of  the  bill  has  fully  cured  the  situ«|tion. 
Under  the  bill,  any  competing  bank  not 
participating  in  stock  ownership  [in  a 
service  corporation  may,  by  application, 
require  the  service  corporation  to  ren- 
der to  it  the  same  banking  services  at 
the  same  prices  as  are  furnished  tO  the 
banks  owning  stock  in  the  service  setup. 
The  amendment  of  the  committee  thus 
removes  any  possibility  of  diminutton  of 
incentive  among  competing  banks  by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  a  service  cen- 
ter. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  assure  mjj  col- 
leagues that  there  is  nothing  in  this  pro- 
posal, nor  in  the  establishment  of  bank 
service  centers,  that  has  any  adveraft  an- 
titrust aspects  or  implications.  Thflre  is 
nothing  in  the  Justice  Department]  let- 


ter that  provides  any  valid  concern  that 
establishment  of  bank  service  centers 
might  lead  to  violations  of  law.  Like- 
wise, there  is  nothing  in  the  dissenting 
views  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
that  would  justify  renouncing  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

This  is  a  sound  and  progressive  pro- 
posal. Its  enactment  is  in  the  public 
interest.  The  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  will  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the 
smaller  banks  of  the  Nation.  The  banks 
availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
the  legislation  will,  thereby,  be  able  to 
better  serve  their  customers.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  8874. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members  of  the  House.  I  enclose  the  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  on  this  subject: 
Mountain  From  Molehill 

Our  text  for  today  Is  how  to  make  a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  molehUl.  convert  a  tremor  Into 
an  earthquake,  and  make  a  big  noise  with 
a  pipsqueak. 

We  get  a  lot  of  mall  that  Is  pretty  dull, 
but  try  at  least  to  see  what  It  Is  about 
before  discarding  It.  So  It  was  with  a  report 
that  came  in  from  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  bank  service  cor- 
porations. It  didn't  seem  of  major  Import, 
but  it  was  of  interest.  It  seems  that  the 
Nation's  banks,  which  handled  3 '4  billion 
check  items  in  1939,  exp>ect  to  do  22  billion 
by  1970.  They  can't  hope  to  get  the  man- 
power to  handle  such  volume  In  the  old- 
fashioned  way;  hence  they  want  automation. 

The  big  banks  can  afford  all  the  automa- 
tion equipment  they  need,  but  those  ma- 
chines, whether  purchased  or  leased,  run 
into  big  money,  and  the  little  banks  can't 
afford  It.  So  the  Idea  was  conceived  of 
having  two  or  more  banks  participate  In  an 
automation  service  corporation.  Investing  In 
It  up  to  10  percent  of  their  capital  and  sur- 
plus. The  trouble  Is  that  national  banks 
and  some  State  banks  couldn't  do  It  unless 
the  law  was  changed  to  allow  such  a  co- 
operative  enterprise. 

So  a  bin — H.R.  8874 — was  Introduced  to 
change  the  law,  the  House  committee  got 
it  and  In  due  course  asked  all  who  ought 
to  know  what  they  thought  of  it.  The 
Treasury  said  It  was  fine  but  didn't  go  far 
enough.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  favored 
it.  suggesting  some  changes  that  might  make 
it  more  workable.  The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corp.  thought  It  was  wonderful  stuff, 
and  that  10,000  banks  might  need  It.  They 
suggested  a  few  minor  alterations. 

Then  Mr.  Wright  Patman.  a  member  of 
the  committee,  bethought  himself  that  the 
committee  should  have  asked  the  opinion 
of  the  Justice  Department.  So  he  wrote  to 
Lee  Loevlnger,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
In  charge  of  antitrust  matters.  Judge  Loe- 
vlnger said  he  didn't  disagree  with  the 
basic  objectives,  but  that  such  service  cor- 
porations might  be  used  for  the  exchange 
of  information  for  anticompetitive  pur- 
poses, that  large  banks  might  use  them 
to  enhance  their  dominant  position  and 
that  some  other  terrible  things  might  hap- 
pen with  which  the  Justice  Department 
might  have  to  concern  Itself. 

We  cannot  help  wondering  If  the  Justice 
Department  is  now  so  well  along  In  its 
work  on  things  that  have  happened  that  It 
feels  It  must  take  up  those  that  only  might 
happen. 

Largely  on  the  strength  of  what  Judge 
Loevlnger  saw  in  his  crystal  ball.  Mr.  Pat- 
man,  and  his  fellow  committeeman  from 
Texas.  Henxt  B.  Oonzalxz.  dissented  on  sev- 
en grounds,  all  of  them,  in  our  opinion, 
frivolous.      They    made    some    statements 
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which  wtra  quite  remarkable,  coming  from 
mamben  of  a  oommlttM  that  Is  s«q>poM<l 
to  know  aomathlng  about  »^'«*i^»»j  Purth«r. 
they  Mdd.  thm  hOTlnji  by  the  oommlCta* 
on  the  service  oorporatlon  bill  were  "ex- 
ceedingly brief."  so  much  so  as  to  be  In- 
adequate, and  few  members  raised  any 
questions.  If  tbcy  dldnt.  whsrs.  we  wonder, 
were  Mr.  Patmait  and  Mr.  OoifBAUDC? 

At  the  hearings,  brief  as  they  may  have 
been,  we  note  that  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency Saxon  tried  to  get  things  down  to  a 
proper  perspecUve.  After  all.  he  said,  the 
biU  U  "purely  a  technical,  procedural  one 
in  essence,  and  Intended  primarily  to  meet 
the  reqtUrementa  of  smaU  Institutions." 
And  he  added,  seemingly  as  an  after- 
thought, that  "the  proposal  Is  not  an  earth- 
shaking  thing." 

We  feel  so  sorry  for  those  10.000  banks 
which,  under  the  bill,  might  automate  at  a 
cost  within  their  means.  We  think  most  of 
the  oommlttee  membership  wlU  too.  that 
they  wm  pass  the  blU  and  give  Mr.  Pat- 
MAH.  Mr.  OoMSioaB  and  Judge  Loevlnger  a 
monopoly  of  their  own  bad  dr«ams. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Ut.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man   from   Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Mooa- 

HEAOl. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  8874  could  well  be 
cited  as  the  "Small  Bank  Survival  Act 
of  1962." 

Under  today's  technological  economy 
banks  must  automate  to  survive. 

Many  of  the  large  banks  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  able  to  afford  to  purchase 
this  expensive  equipment,  but  the  10.000 
small  banks  with  deposits  of  $10  mlUion 
or  less  caxmot  economically  do  so.  Tlie 
choice  for  such  small  banks  is  either  to 
go  out  of  business  or  to  merge  with 
larger  banks. 

HH.  8874.  by  permitthig  smaller 
banks  to  pool  their  resources  in  bank 
service  corporations,  as  newly  enacted 
legislation  in  six  States  permits  State 
banks  to  do,  will  permit  the  small  banks 
of  our  Nation  to  survive. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  said  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

The  electronic  computer,  with  related 
equipment,  is  ideally  suited  to  the  account- 
ing needs  of  banks,  but  unfortunately  is  ao 
costly  that  only  the  lange  banks  can  afford 
tlM  machines.  Were  the  small  banks.  %**<! 
10.000  at  the  1S.400  banks  of  the  country 
are  classed  as  small  banks,  unable  to  utUiae 
the  electronic  computer  becavise  of  cost, 
they  would  be  placed  at  a  serioiu  disadvan- 
tage and  ultimately  have  to  become  a  part 
of  a  larger  banking  system  In  order  to  sur- 
vive. 

Large  banks  can  own  their  own  equip- 
ment or  enter  into  service  contracts  with 
others.  HH.  8874  would,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, place  small  banks  in  a  competitive 
position  with  the  larger  banks. 

Mr.  Ch&irman.  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  8874. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 
amendment  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

fie  it  enaetea  by  the  Senmtt  sad  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrttt  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  oT  this  Act- 


la)  TtM  term  "Jedwal  supervisory  i 
means  the  OomptroUer  of  the  CnrmMy.  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Vederal  Besarve 
System,  or  the  Board  of  Dtreetocs  of  the 
FMeral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

(b)  The  term  "bank  servloes"  m«ans  serv- 
ices such  as  check  and  deposit  sorting  and 
postlns.  computation  and  posting  of  interact 
and  other  credits  and  charges,  preparation 
and  mailing  of  checks,  statements,  notices, 
and  similar  items,  or  any  other  clerical,  book- 
keeping, accounting,  statistical,  or  similar 
functions  performed  for  a  bank. 

(c)  The  term  "bank  service  oorporatton" 
means  a  oorporSUon  organised  to  perform 
bank  servlcee  for  two  or  more  banks,  each 
of  which  owns  part  of  the  capital  stock  of 
such  corporation,  and  at  least  one  of  wixieh 
Is  subject  to  examination  by  a  Federal  super- 
visory agency. 

(d)  The  term  "Invest"  Includes  any  ad- 
vance of  funds  to  a  bank  service  oorporatlon, 
whether  by  the  purchase  of  stock,  ths  mak- 
ing of  a  loan,  or  otherwise,  except  a  payment 
for  rent  earned,  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
or  services  rendered  prior  to  the  twViwj  of 
such  payment. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  No  limitation  or  prohibition 
otherwise  imposed  by  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law  exclusively  relating  to  banks  shaU 
prevent  any  two  or  more  banks  from  invest- 
ing not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  paid- 
in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  unimpaired 
surplus  of  each  of  them  \n  a  bank  service 
corporation. 

(b)  If  stock  In  a  bank  service  corporation 
has  been  held  by  two  banks,  and  one  of  such 
banks  ceases  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
corporation  and  ceases  to  hold  stock  In  it. 
and  leaves  the  other  as  the  sole  stockholding 
bank,  the  corporation  may  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  function  as  such  and  the  other  bank 
may  continue  to  hold  stock  In  it. 

Sxc.  3  Whenever  a  bank  (referred  to  In 
this  section  as  an  "applying  bank")  subject 
to  examination  by  a  Federal  supervlaory 
agency  applies  for  a  type  of  bank  services 
for  Itself  from  a  bank  service  corporation 
which  supplies  the  same  type  of  bank  serv- 
ices to  another  bank,  and  the  applying  bank 
Is  c<nnpetitlve  with  any  bank  (referred  to  In 
this  section  as  a  "stockholding  bank")  which 
holds  stock  in  such  corporation,  the  corpora- 
tion mxist  offer  to  supply  such  services  by 
either — 

( 1 )  issuing  stock  to  the  applying  bank  and 
furnishing  bank  services  to  it  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  the  other  banks  holding  stock  In 
the  corporation,  or 

(2)  furnishing  bank  services  to  the  apply- 
ing bank  at  rates  no  higher  than  necessary  to 
fairly  rettect  the  cost  of  such  services.  In- 
cluding the  reasonable  cost  of  the  capital 
provided  to  the  corporation  by  lU  stock- 
holders. 

at  the  cori>oratlon's  option,  unless  compar- 
able services  at  competitive  overaU  cost  are 
available  to  the  applying  bank  fn»n  another 
so\u-ce.  or  unless  the  ftimlshing  of  the  serv- 
loes sought  by  the  applying  bank  would  be 
beyoiKl  the  practical  capacity  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  any  action  or  prooiydlng  to  enforce 
the  duty  Imposed  by  Uils  section,  or  for 
damages  for  the  breach  thereof,  the  burden 
shall  be  upon  the  bank  service  corporation  to 
show  such  availability. 

Sec.  4.  No  bank  service  corporation  may 
engage  in  any  revenue-producing  activity 
other  than  the  performance  of  bank  servloes 
for  banks  and.  to  an  extent  not  exoeedmg 
one-half  of  its  total  activity,  the  perfomianee 
of  similar  services  for  persons  or  organlaa- 
tlons  other  than  banks. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  No  bank  subject  to  examma- 
tlon  by  a  Federal  supervisory  agency  may 
cause  to  be  performed,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, any  bank  services  tor  Itself,  whether  on 
or  off  Its  premises,  unless  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  agency  prescribed  In  subsse- 
tUtt  (b)  of  this  section  are  fumlshsd  to 


such  agency  by  both  the  bank  and  tlM  party 
performing  suoh  smioss  that  ths  psrterm- 
anoe  thereof  wUl  be  sabjeet  to  rsgnlatlaa 
and  examination  by  sueh  agsney  to  ths  same 
extent  as  If  such  ssrvless  were  being  per- 
formed t»y  ths  bank  Itself  on  Its  own 
premises. 

(b)  The  assurances  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  thU  section  ehaU  be  glvan.  la 
the  case  of — 

(1)  a  national  banking  association  or  a 
bank  operating  under  the  cods  of  of  laws  for 
the  District  of  Coltnnbla.  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency: 

(2)  a  bank  (other  than  a  bank  described 
In  paragraph  (1) )  which  Is  a  momber  of  ths 
Federal  Reserve  System,  to  ths  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  ths  Federal  Bsssrvs  System: 
and 

(3)  a  bank  (other  than  a  bank  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2))  whose  dapoalts  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Zneoraaee 
Corporation,  to  the  Board  oC  Dtreetora  ol  the 
Federal  Depoalt  Xneuraaee  Oorporatlon. 

III.  SPENCE  (interrupting  reading  of 
committee  amendment).  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther readins  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  the 
same  be  considered  as  read  and  ai^ea 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecticm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objectioia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
CcHnmittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roae;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  JoKLsoif .  Chairman  of  the  Oommlt- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  undo-  oonsideratioa  the 
biU  (HH.  8874)  to  authorise  certain 
banks  to  invest  in  corporatioos  whose 
purpose  is  to  provide  clerical  services 
for  them,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  748,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendm«it  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  questloKi  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bllL 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  fatld  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  both 
BJEL  8874  and  S.  1005.  the  two  bUk  just 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TIBCE   TO    EKD    SOMETHING    ABOUT 
AUTOMOBILE  EXCISE  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  in  his  address  to  the  American 
people  on  the  state  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, the  President  lu^ed  that  we  get 
this  country  sailing,  economically,  and 
not  let  it  merely  ride  the  tide  in  harbor. 
I  fully  support  such  an  aspiration,  but  I 
fail  to  see  how  we  can  get  sailing  any- 
where before  we  have  lifted  the  anchor 
of  tax  inequities  and  burdens  that  has 
been  holding  back  our  economic  ship  of 
state  in  that  harbor.  Specifically,  I  re- 
fer the  depressive,  discriminatory  10- 
percent  excise  tax  chained  to  the  indus- 
try to  ^rtilch  our  whole  economic  system 
is  linked  so  sensitively  and  responsively; 
the  consiunptlon-discouraging,  imem- 
ployment-encouraging  excise  tax  on  pas- 
senger automobiles. 

Imposed  as  a  temporary  measure  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  emergency,  the  10- 
percent  rate  was  specially  designed  as  an 
anchor  to  hold  back  from  the  trade 
winds  the  flow  of  automobile  production 
and  consumption — resulting  in  fewer 
jobs  for  woikers  in  automotive  areas  and 
thereby  costing  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  millions  of  dollars  in 
welfare  benefits  alone.  Clearly,  before 
we  can  hope  to  get  this  country  really 
sailing,  we  must  recognize  that  this 
discriminatory  levy  victimizes  a  crucial, 
basic  industry — an  industry  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  one  out  of  every  six  biisi- 
nesses  and  that  employs  one  out  of  every 
seven  workers. 

I  concur  in  the  President's  belief  that 
the  losses  of  tax  revenues  due  to  the  re- 
diiction  of  taxes  would  be,  in  large  meas- 
ure, recouped  from  other  tax  sources 
through  the  increased  productivity  that 
such  action  would  generate,  but  I  can- 
not accept  nor  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  automobile  excise  tax,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  years 
ago  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  he  voted  for  its  removal.  Certainly 
it  is  no  less  a  drag  on  the  economy,  no 
less  an  Inequity,  now  than  it  was  then. 
I  share  his  reluctance  to  effect  an 
emergency,  temporary  tax  cut  at  a  time 
when  oiu-  budget  is  so  out-of -balance  for 
a  variety  of  other  reasons.  Now  the 
President  has  asserted  that  permanent 
tax  reform  is  absolutely  necessary  be- 
cause our  present  tax  structure  is  a  drag 
upon  the  economy,  but  then  he  adds 
that  we  should  wait  until  next  year  to 
eliminate  that  drag.  I  simply  cannot 
follow  his  reasoning.  If  he  is  seriously 
concerned  about  correcting  tax  inequi- 
ties and  getting  the  economy  sailing, 
he  should  direct  his  efforts  toward  those 
tax  reforms  related  to  the  very  vitals  of 


our  ec<momy;  he  should  have  presented 
his  tax  reform  program  to  the  Congress 
months  ago.  Instead  of  dragging  his  cjwn 
anchor  to  the  point  where,  for  this  y^ar, 
it  was  made  a  question  of  an  emergency 
tax  cut  or  nothing.  We  have  heard  tax 
reform  talk  ever  since  this  administra- 
tion first  took  office,  but  today  we  Still 
only  know  about  its  provisions  in  the 
vaguest  terms.  Just  what  are  his  itec- 
ommendations  now? 

The  President's  failure  to  take  p6si- 
tive  action,  coupled  with  his  appatjent 
failure  to  fully  comprehend  the  basis  if  or 
the  drag  on  the  economy  that  our  iN|es- 
ent  tax  structure  represents,  by  his 
ignoring  of  the  merits  of  the  case  for 
the  removal  of  the  automobile  excise  tax. 
raises  real  doubts  in  my  own  mxn^  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  his  concern  in 
these  matters.  Frankly,  after  listetiing 
closely  to  the  President's  talk,  I  quesftion 
whether  or  not  he  is  more  preoccuijied 
with  political  problems  than  he  is  ffith 
fiscal  and  economic  problems. 


TAX  REFORM  AND  THE  STATE.  OF 
THE  ECONOMY 


unjan- 


Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 

1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeotion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ffom 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  ^nd 
Means  Committee  has  recently  concluded 

2  weeks  of  executive  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  economy — hearings  which 
were  necessitated  solely  because  for  the 
past  several  weeks  the  Kennedy  adafiin- 
istration  has  been  sponsoring  a  gues$ing 
game  as  to  whether  there  should  bei  an 
immediate  quickie  tax  cut. 

In  reckless  disregard  of  the  effeot  of 
such  speculation  upon  the  econetoy. 
statements  have  been  made  by  econo- 
mists close  to  the  White  House — includ- 
ing one  of  the  President's  official  Con- 
sultants— advocating  such  a  temporary 
tax  cut  as  a  means  of  avoiding  an  im- 
pending recession,  both  economic  jand 
IMlitical,  for  the  Democrats  at  the  polls 
next  November.  | 

The  public  obviously  was  not  con- 
vinced. Lacking  public  support  for  the 
plunge  into  the  murky  waters  of  com- 
plete fiscal  irresponsibility,  the  Preskjent 
has  attempted  to  reassure  the  public  that 
all  is  well — that  the  administration  tioes 
not  advocate  deficit  spending  as  a  pan- 
acea for  our  lagging  economy. 

Irrespective  of  the  state  of  the 
economy,  I  would  be  opposed  to  thei  use 
of  tax  laws  as  a  palliative  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  President  whenever 
an  artificial  economic  stimulant  might  be 
politically  expedient. 

I  have  urged  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  permanent  tax  reform — includ- 
ing a  substantial  across-the-board  cut 
in  tax  rates — as  a  means  of  isermifcting 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  to 
expand.  However,  if  such  expansiejn  is 
to  take  place,  there  must  also  be  a  sincere 
effort  to  restrain  Federal  expenditures 
in  order  to  avoid  the  ever-incre«jsing 
burden  of  Government  on  our  econpmy. 
This  is  not  the  President's  philosopby  of 


tax  reduction.  The  administration  would 
both  reduce  taxes  and  Increase  Govern- 
ment expenditures  as  a  means,  artifi- 
cially, of  ballooning  the  economic  in- 
dicators. 

The  hearings  which  we  have  just  con- 
cluded established  one  fact  above  all 
others.  Business  abhors  doubt  and  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  Government. 
More  and  more  the  business  community 
has  come  to  realize  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  floundering  in  an 
ocean  of  press  releases  with  very  little 
constructive  action.  We  had  better  not 
raise  the  anchor  until  the  administration 
decides  where  we  are  going.  Until  busi- 
ness can  see  where  the  administration  is 
going— and  has  confidence  that  the  ad- 
ministration knows  the  course — tax 
gimmicks  and  quickie  tax  cuts  will  not 
produce  any  lasting  economic  benefits. 

The  failure  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration to  understand  the  motivation 
of  a  free  enterprise  system  is  the  real 
brake  upon  the  expansion  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy.  The  econ- 
omy cannot  be  exE)ected  to  recover  over- 
night from  the  shock  of  the  Presidents 
intemperate  attack  on  the  steel  in- 
dustry— and  the  resulting  decline  in 
stock  prices.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  economy  that  responsible  fiscal 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion would  not  cure. 

True  tax  reform  would  greatly  facil- 
itate the  growth  of  our  economy  and 
create  more  jobs  for  our  ever-expanding 
population.  Based  upon  our  experience 
when  the  Republican  administration  put 
into  effect  a  major  tax  reform  bill  in 
1954,  such  a  program  ultimately  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
revenues.  For  such  a  program  to  be 
fiscally  sound,  however,  it  is  also  essen- 
tial that  the  Kennedy  administration  be 
prepared  to  curtail  nonessential  Govern- 
ment expenditures  so  as  not  deliberately 
to  create  Federal  deficits  of  ever-increas- 
ing magnitude.  The  administration  has 
been  talking  about  tax  reduction  for 
more  than  18  months  but  has  been  un- 
willing to  exercise  the  restraint  on  ex- 
penditures which  would  make  tax  reduc- 
tion a  reality. 

Income  and  industrial  production  are 
at  an  alltime  high.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  recovery  in  confidence  from 
the  Kennedy  stock  market  crash,  which 
was  triggered  to  the  intemperate 
attack  of  the  President  upon  the  steel 
industry.  It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the 
strength  of  the  economy  that  we  were 
able  to  attain  our  high  level  of  income 
and  production  notwithstanding  the 
attitudes  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. Now  is  the  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  put  its  house  in  order  and 
come  forth  with  a  sound  program  both 
with  respect  to  Government  expenditures 
and  with  respect  to  tax  reduction.  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  such  a  course,  and 
will  support  such  a  program. 


POLI-nCS  AND  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
PLAN 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missoiiri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  RepubUcan  colleague  from 
Missouri,  Congressman  Hall,  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  publicly  here  in  the  House, 
for  his  remarks  yesterday  in  which  he 
made  a  partisan  political  issue  out  of 
the  food  stamp  program  now  in  opera- 
tion on  a  pilot  basis  in  eight  depressed 
areas  of  the  country.  This  plan  is  to 
be  extended  between  October  1  and  De- 
cember 1  to  26  additional  areas  of  the 
country,  includmg  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
I  never  considered  the  program  a  parti- 
san issue,  but  if  the  Republican  Party 
now  wants  to  make  it  one,  I  am  simply 
delighted,  because  we  Democrats  could 
not  pick  a  more  clear-cut  issue  of  how 
the  two  parties  differ  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

The  pilot  plan  now  in  operation  is 
functioning  under  authority  which  every 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had  since 
1933.  The  New  Deal  used  a  somewhat 
similar  program  very  effectively  to  help 
our  poor  and  needy — and  also  to  help 
dispose  in  an  intelligent  manner  of  some 
of  the  surpluses  built  up  under  price 
support  programs  for  agriculture.  The 
first  program  ended  during  World  War 
n  because  there  were  then  no  surpluses 
anymore,  and  few  unemployed.  The 
huge  siupluses  such  as  we  have  now 
were  acciunulated  only  after  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  took  office.  Prior 
to  that,  althoiigh  we  had  large  crops, 
and  occasional  spot  surpluses  of  some 
items,  we  were  not  spending  from  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day  up  to  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  to  store  surplus  items,  as  we  did 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

In  1954,  shortly  after  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, I  began  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
food  stamp  method  of  distributing  sur- 
pluses to  the  needy,  in  place  of  the 
dmnp  method  then  being  used  by  Mr. 
Benson. 

In  the  Republican  83d  Congress,  I 
could  not  even  get  a  committee  hearing 
on  my  bill.  In  subsequent  Democratic 
Congresses,  I  not  only  received  full  con- 
sideration from  Chairman  Coolet,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
but  also  his  enthusiastic  support,  finally, 
in  having  the  proposal  enacted  into  law 
In  1959.  Earlier,  in  support  of  my  ef- 
forts, he  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
insertion  of  an  amendment  in  the  1956 
conference  bill  on  agriculture  to  require 
a  departmental  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  various  food  stamp  plans.  This  is 
the  report  Dr.  Hall  referred  to  yesterday 
when  he  said  the  food  stamp  plan 
would  cost  $2V^  billion  a  year.  That 
report  was  the  poorest  excuse  for  a  Gov- 
ernment report  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
the  Deijartment's  own  experts  now  have 
disproved  and  repudiated  the  so-called 
facts  in  it.  The  estimate  was  taken  out 
of  thin  air — It  was  monstrous. 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  the  point, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  Democratic  majority 
here  wholeheartedly  supported  me  in  my 
efforts  to  get  a  food  stamp  plan  enacted 
into  law — so  that  Mr.  Benson  would 
have  the  clear-cut  legislative  authority 
he  claimed  was  lackln«^  in  the  1933  law. 


Even  after  we  gave  him  such  authority, 
of  course,  he  refused  to  use  It.  But  It 
Is  significant,  in  view  of  Dr.  Hall's 
charges  yesterday,  that  all  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  opposed  the  food  stamp 
plan,  and  nearly  all  of  the  RepubUcans 
in  the  House  opposed  it.  They  fought  it 
because  they  said  it  was  not  as  good  a 
method  of  distribution  as  the  direct  dis- 
tribution plan  then  in  effect — ^and  that 
is  certainly  condemnatory  language  in 
my  opinion,  because  the  direct  distribu- 
tion program  under  Mr.  Benson  was  a 
national  scandal.  If  a  food  stamp 
method  is  worse  than  that,  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  support  it. 

In  Mie  vote  we  had  here  in  the  House 
on  the  food  stamp  amendment — ^not  the 
year  it  was  enacted,  but  on  a  previous 
attempt — it  was  noted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  that  only  one  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  went  down  the 
line  for  my  proposal.  That  took  real 
courage,  for  the  Republican  leadership 
was  frantically  lining  up  the  minority 
against  it,  and  very  effectively,  too. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Missouri,  charging  poli- 
tics in  the  assignment  of  the  plan  to  ad- 
ditional areas  of  the  covmtry,  raise 
some  interesting  questions  in  my  mind. 

First,  is  this  plan  a  good  thing?  Is  it 
desirable?  I  think  so — and  so  do  all 
of  the  other  Democratic  Members  who 
supported  it  originally  and  who  wanted 
It  extended  to  their  districts.  If  my  col- 
league fr<Mn  Missouri  thinks  it  a  good 
plan — a  good  idea — then  how  does  he 
explain  the  almost  solid  Republican  op- 
position to  it  when  we  considered  such 
proposals  in  previous  years,  and  the  abso- 
lute refusal  of  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Ei- 
senhower to  put  it  into  effect?  r 

Second,  if  Mr.  Hall  thinks  it  is  n<>t 
a  practical  plan  or  idea,  as  his  remarks 
yesterday  indicated,  how  does  he  explain 
the  letter  I  received  yesterday  frwn  the 
executive  director  of  the  Missouri  Retail 
Grocers  Association  asking  for  my  help 
or  advice  in  enabling  the  Ozark  Empire 
Grocers  Association  of  Mr.  Hall's  home- 
town. Springfield.  Mo.,  to  have  the  stamp 
plan  extended  to  that  area?  The  letter 
says: 

The  Springfield  group  told  me  that  there 
were  about  13.000  persons  now  on  the  dis- 
tribution llBt  at  Spzlngfleld  and  receiving 
surplus  commodities — this  being  under  • 
most  wasteful  and  expensive  distribution- 
plan  which  is  administered  Jointly  by  the 
county.  State,  and  Federal  Governments. 
The  Springfield  people  feel  that  this  distribu- 
tion would  be  much  more  economical  and 
beneficial  to  all  concerned  If  It  were  handled 
through  the  stamp  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  refers  to  the 
grocers  in  Congressman  Hall's  home- 
town.    This  letter  then  continues: 

V7e.  here  in  Missouri,  are  well  aware  that 
you  have  been  the  champion  of  the  stamp 
plan  since  its  inception  and  are.  no  doubt, 
responsible  for  the  plan  being  recently  Intro- 
duced In  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  mterrupt,  I  hope  that 
is  true.  I  have  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee /md  other 
Democratic  leaders  to  thank  for  that, 
since  they  all  strongly  supported  the 
Justice  of  having  the  plan  extended  to 


my  city.  But  to  get  back  to  the  letter 
from  the  executive  director,  Mr.  OiSlotet 
V.  Jones,  of  the  Missouri  Retail  Qtootn 
Association;  after  noting  my  Influence, 
as  it  were.  In  having  the  plan  extended 
to  St.  Louis,  he  adds : 

The  plan  is  looked  upon  with  much  favor 
because  it  takes  the  dlatrtbution  of  ttasM 
commodities  out  of  competition  with  private 
enterprise  and  accompUahes  much  nKire  with 
leas  admlnlatratlve  cost.  We  arc  wondering 
what  Is  necessary  to  have  the  stamp  plan 
put  In  effect  In  Springfield  and  Oreene  Coun- 
ty and  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Mr.  )^?eaker,  I  suggest  Mr.  Hau.  talk 
to  his  local  grocers  about  whether  this  is 
a  good  plan  or  a  bad  one,  and  whether 
it  costs  more  or  less  in  distributing  sur- 
plus foods. 

If  he  still  wants  to  argue  the  politics 
of  the  idea,  that  is  fine.  Democrats  are 
nearly  all  for  this  plan;  Republicans  in 
the  House  nearly  all  opposed  it  I  do 
not  think  politics  should  determine 
which  areas  are  designated  for  test  use 
of  the  plan,  but  I  will  say  this:  If  St. 
Louis  had  not  been  included,  after  all  of 
my  efforts,  I  would  have  been  more  than 
disappomted;  I  would  have  been  angry. 
If  the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  could  not 
have  obtained  a  test  use  of  the  plan  in 
a  single  county  in  each  district,  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous,  since  they  worked 
along  with  me  to  make  this  thing  feasi- 
ble. 

All  I  know  Is,  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  from  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, where  siu-plus  food  is  now  distrib- 
uted, seems  to  have  wanted  to  have  ttie 
plan  used  in  his  district.  I  Vxk.  tor- 
ward  to  the  extension  of  this  program  cm 
a  national  basis — that  Is  what  I  have 
been  seeking  for  8  long  years.  If  the 
RepubUcans  now  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 
well,  welcome  to  you  atxe  and  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to^rise,  as  did  my  lovely  colleague 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  SmxivAir]  to  ex- 
tend the  colloquy  on  the  food  stamp  plan 
pilot  program.  Evidently,  the  old  adage 
is  true,  "The  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter 
the  meat."  I  am  delighted  that  our  ex- 
pos6  was  near  enough  to  the  marrow  of 
this  problem  to  bring  out  not  only  this 
reaction  from  our  Missouri  Congress- 
woman,  but  also  much  floundolng 
downtown  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. First,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  my  objection  to  the  food  stamp 
plan,  as  clearly  stated — while  reeogaiz- 
ing  her  as  the  mother  of  this  idea  inso- 
far as  the  never-used  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480  in  the  86th  Congress  so 
far  as  the  food  stamp  plan  was  con- 
cerned— may  be  well  worthwhile,  and 
may  be  a  means  of  reducing  surplus, 
perhaps  of  stimulating  the  retail  grocers 
economy,  and  taking  care  of  the  needy. 
My  objection,  as  my  coUeafue  will  fin<l 
if  she  reads  my  remaito  carefully,  was 
in  the  way  that  the  areas  for  the  pilot 
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program  on  tbe  food  stamp  plan  were 
setoetod. 

SecondTy.  I  eannot  say  that  this  ex- 
perimental pzofram  woold  be  a  good 
thing  to  use  throughout  the  United 
States,  whatever  the  purpose;  if  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  $2.5  billion  as  stated  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FlnaJly,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  such  an 
erstwhile  idea  and  is  not  political  as 
alleged,  I  wonder  why  the  opposition 
party  and  the  gentlelady  allowed  the 
86th  Congress  enabling  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480  to  drop  so  that  the  De- 
partinent  had  to  revert  to  the  old  and 
vague  clause  in  the  law  of  1935  under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  Wallace? 

Let  us  keep  the  record  clear;  the  cur- 
roit  minority  party  has  not  and  is  not 
making  this  a  political  or  partisan 
issue.  That  was  done  downtown,  or  by 
the  Democrats  who  picked  25  of  26  areas 
in  the  eongressional  districts  currently 
represoited  here  by  Democrats. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  treatment  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee  looking  into 
"where  shall  we  go."  before  we  go  off 
the  deep  end  and  spend  another  $2.5 
billion,  almost  one-half  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  total  budget  for 
expenditures,  at  the  deep  end  of  a  politi- 
cal slush  firnd. 

Mr.  BAILE7.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  I^EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAII£T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewcHnan  fr«n  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  StrLLzvAN]  for  her  position 
and  her  comments  on  the  food  stamp 
plan.  I  note  the  release  of  certain  news- 
paper stories.  AP  and  UP.  in  my  dis- 
trict, by  my  Republican  opponent,  mis- 
leading in  every  respect  and  tiding 
advantage  of  the  position  oif  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  in  bring- 
ixm  this  matter  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  saying  ttxat  my  district,  the  First 
District,  was  ringed  around  with  coun- 
ties receiving  this  food  stamp  plan. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  there  is  not 
a  county  adjoining  the  First  District 
of  West  Virginia  that  has  participated 
in  this  program.  The  only  counties  in 
West  Virginia  participating  are  in  the 
extrone  south  along  the  Virginia  and 
Elentucky  borders,  and  not  in  the  north- 
em  panhandle.  In  fact,  scooe  of  the 
counties  in  this  area  are  the  only  ones 
that  showed  an  increase  in  population 
rather  than  a  decreaa^,  like  the  rest  of 
the  State.  I  regret  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  making  political  capital 
out  of  something  that  does  not  exist  in 
the  First  District  of  West  ^Hrginia,  nor 
in  the  areas  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
adjoining  the  Panhandle  area,  of  West 
Virginia.     

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ON  THE  NA- 
TION'S ECONOMY 

Mr.AI£ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kainedy's  address  to  the  American  peo- 
ple last  night  manifested  a  high  levd 
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of  statesmanship  and  presented  in 
and  convincing  terms  his  cox 
aivroach  to  the  problems  of  the 
as  they  relate  to  the  responslbilitlc 
opportunities  of  our  people  in  the 
ahead. 

The  President  outlined  the  imprcjssive 
improvonents  which  have  taken  plaice  in 
our  economy  since  January  of  1961^1  His 
description  of  the  present  state  at  the 
economy  clearly  indicated  that  \t  is 
basically  sound  and  that  an  immediate 
cut  in  taxes  was  not  only  not  re<nured 
but  would  be  ill  advised  under  ptf!sent 
conditions. 

The  President  further  pointed  out  that 
a  comprehensive  long-range  tax  reduc- 
tic»i  bill  would  be  a  measure  of  ton  pri- 
ority in  the  early  weeks  of  the  next  Con- 
gress. In  the  meantime,  he  emphasized 
the  importance  of  proceeding  wltU  the 
enactment  during  this  session,  of  various 
measures  vital  to  our  economy. 

Of  the  six  measures  to  which  the  l^esl- 
dent  referred  specifically,  three  ha?|e  al- 
ready passed  the  House;  namely.!  the 
higher  education  bill,  the  trade  bill;  and 
the  tax  adjustment  bill.  The  President 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  complete  its 
job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  87th  Congress  hi|s  al- 
ready enacted  many  measures  of  txtans- 
cendent  importance.  I  am  proud  te*  be  a 
Member  of  this  Congress,  and  I  feej  that 
most  Members  share  in  this  pride^  In 
the  President's  words: 

This  Congress  has  done  more  In  tiH  last 
18  months  to  combat  the  recessloai  and 
strengthen  the  economy  than  any  Congress 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  W|u:. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  in  the  House 
three  of  the  six  measiures  which  the  Pres- 
ident discussed  last  evening  in  hid  ad- 
dress. One  of  these,  the  public  works 
bill,  has  cleared  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  the  Committee  on  l^ules 
and  is  ready  for  floor  action. 

The  bill  to  renew  the  temporary  jFed- 
eral  backstop  to  imemployment  compen- 
sation is  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  I  am  advised  by  ita  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  hearing  are 
scheduled  at  an  early  date. 

Lastly,  the  President  has  asked  iis  to 
pass  the  very  important  youth  employ- 
ment opportunities  bill.  This  bill  is  an 
investment  in  yotmg  people  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  President,  are  "out  of  sthool 
and  out  of  jobs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  address 
follows:  jj 

AODBSSS  or  THS  PBESIDBirr  TO  TRB  NatsIn  OK 

TSE  Matioh'8  Eoomomt,  F>om  trk  Wiimc 
HOT7SK  AnorrsT  13, 1962  i  1 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  citizens.        ' 
The   Constitution   of    the    United  $tates 
states  that  on  occasions  the  President  shaU 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  state  qf  the 
Nation. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  that  the  l»resl- 
dent  of  the  United  States  report  ^  the 
American  people  because  he  is,  with  the 
Vice  President,  the  only  American  eMBclal 
elected  by  all  of  the  people  in  all  of  the  50 
States. 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  American  economy.  I  know  that  many  of 
you  have  your  eyes  fixed  In  spyace  and  are  In- 
terested and  concerned  about  the  extraor- 
dinary accomplishment  of  the  Soviet  l^nlon 
in  that  area.  I  have  said  from  the  beginning 
that  tbla  eoontry  started  late  In  the  |950's. 


We  are  behind  and  we  wiU  b«  behind  for  a 
period  in  the  future,  but  we  are  moving  a 
major  effort  now,  and  this  country  will  be 
heard  from  In  space  as  weU  as  In  other  areas 
in  the  coming  months  and  years,  but  tonight 
I  want  to  talk  about  our  economy. 

I  know  that  statistics  and  details  of  the 
economy  may  sometimes  seem  dry,  but  the 
economy  and  economic  statistics  are  reaUy 
a  story  of  all  of  us  as  a  coxintry,  and  these 
statistics  tell  whether  we  are  going  forward 
or  standing  still  or  going  backward.  They 
tell  whether  an  unemployed  man  can  get  a 
Job  or  whether  a  man  who  has  a  Job  can  get 
an  increase  in  salary  or  own  a  home  or 
whether  he  can  retire  In  security  or  send  his 
children  to  college.  These  are  the  people 
and  the  things  behind  the  statistics. 

I  have  been  in  office  now  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  81  weeks.  When  I  came  into  office  in 
January  19«1,  this  country  was  in  a  re- 
cession. We  have  made  a  recovery  from  that 
recession,  but  what  we  are  concerned  about 
now  is  where  we  have  been,  where  we  are 
now,  and  what  we  must  do  in  the  future. 

First,  where  we  have  been:  Tonight,  look- 
ing back  over  the  last  year-and-a-half,  we 
can  take  some  heart  from  these  statistics 
and  these  gains  which  have  been  made. 
The  gross  national  product,  which  is  the 
story  of  all  the  things  that  we  produce  has 
gone  up  10  percent,  over  $50  billion  in  addi- 
tional goods  and  services. 

The  second  chart,  industrial  production, 
which  Is  the  output  of  our  factories,  has 
gone  up  16  percent  In  that  period  of  time. 
The  unemployment  rate— and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  still  too  high — has  gone  down 
23  percent  In  the  last  year  and  a  half;  aboiit 
a  million  people  who  were  unemployed  now 
have  Jobs. 

The  disposable  personal  income,  which  Is 
the  amount  of  income  we  have  after  t&xea, 
has  gone  up  S30  billion.  8  percent. 

Wages  and  salaries  have  gone  up  10  per- 
cent. $27  billion,  and  corporate  profit  before 
taxes  since  January  1961.  have  gone  up  26 
percent   or  a   total  of  $10  billion. 

So  this  is  the  story  of  our  economic  re- 
covery. The  pace  thus  far  this  sununer, 
while  not  as  good  as  all  of  us  wo\Ud  have 
liked,  has  still  brought  further  gains. 
Economic  indicators  which  have  been  re- 
j)orted  to  me  for  July,  which  are  Just  coming 
In  now,  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  entering  a  new  recession. 

Pessimistic  predictions  to  the  contrary, 
the  actual  facts  for  the  month  of  July,  far 
from  Jtistlfylng  a  crisis  atmosphere,  show 
another  new  record  high  in  industrial  pro- 
duction, a  new  reduction  In  unemployment, 
and  a  significant  rebound  in  department 
store,    automobUe,    and    other    retaU    sales. 

Employment  and  income  have  also  con- 
tinued to  rise. 

Looking  ahead,  moreover,  there  Is  every 
reason  for  confidence  by  the  American  people 
in  the  American  system.  American  families 
are  still  spending  a  steadily  increasing  share 
of  their  personal  income,  which  is  steadily 
rising,  to  buy  new  cars  and  new  homes  and 
to  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  while 
continuing  to  put  more  money  In  the  bank. 

Our  businessmen  are  investing  more  than 
they  did  last  year,  though  not  as  much  as 
we  would  like.  While  the  sharp  decline  In  the 
Inflated  stock  market  prices  touched  many 
homes  directly  and  adversely,  I  think  the 
stock  market  today  rests  on  a  sounder  baais 
between  the  price  of  stocks  and  their  earn- 
ing potential  than  it  did  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

Our  research  laboratories  are  turning  out 
new  techniques  and  leading  to  new  in- 
dustries, and  soon  that  crop  of  war  babies, 
the  boys  and  girls  who  were  bom  during 
the  war,  the  second  war  and  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  will  be  going  to  schools  and  col- 
leges and  founding  their  own  homes  and 
buying  their  own  cars,  and  helping  to  build 
our  own  prosperity. 
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Inflation,  which  is  the  archenemy  of  con- 
sumers and  bouaewlTea,  has  not  wiped  out 
these  gains.  We  have  had  in  the  past  18 
months  the  best  record  on  price  stabmty 
that  we  have  had  dnce  the  end  ot  World 
War  n,  and  the  additlon«a  $40  bimon  which 
we  liave  here  in  this  countiy  in  the  last  18 
months  has  not  been  robbed  In  any  eense 
by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Inflation,  therefore,  remains  no  longer  a 
serious  threat.  I  think  we  can  be  provid 
also  of  balancing  our  international  pay- 
ments— at  least  the  progress  that  we  have 
made — but  we  sUU  have  some  distance  to 
go. 

This  la  the  amount  of  doUars  in  gold  we 
loae  which  affects  our  ability  to  maintain 
our  security  and  commitments  and  troops 
oven«as. 

You  will  see  in  the  last  3  years — 1958, 
1959  and  1960— the  United  States  lost  in 
dollars  and  gold  nearly  $12  bUllon.  In  1961, 
that  flgive  was  cut  sharply.  The  first  half 
of  11)62  we  have  had  to  cut  still  further, 
and  we  hope  by  the  end  of  1963  to  bring  our 
balaiice  of  payments  into  balance.  Confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  wUl  be  restored  when  we 
do  thU,  and  I  think  it  will  be  obvious  in 
the  next  12  to  18  months,  as  I  believe  it  is 
today,  that  the  dollar  is  as  good  as  gold. 

All  these  things,  of  coiurse,  have  been  done 
by  y>u  and  the  support  has  been  given  by 
the  American  Oovemment,  but  the  major 
effon:,  of  course,  has  been  made  in  the  local 
communities  and  in  the  States  across  the 
country.  We  have  attempted  to  assist  that 
reco^-ery  through  new  tax  depreciation 
Bchedxiles  so  that  business  wlU  invest  more, 
which  will  make  more  Jobs,  to  maintain  in- 
dustrial peace  and  collective  bargaining,  and 
we  have  had  overall  an  extraordinary  record 
in  labor  peace  in  the  last  18  months  and  to 
encourage  the  increased  participation  in 
urban  renewal  and  all  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
grams which  bring  prosperity  to  our  country. 

Finally,  I  think  that  you  and  I  may  have 
confidence  in  the  longrun  strength  of  our 
economy  because  it  is  solidly  built  on  the 
largest  output,  on  the  highest  wages  and 
profits  and  the  most  bountiful  standard  of 
living  that  any  pe<^le  have  ever  known. 

Since  the  dark  days  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt entered  his  office,  we  have  constructed 
stror:g  safeguards  against  depressions, 
against  bank  failures,  against  substandard 
wages  and  watered  stocks,  and  widespread 
farm  foreclosxirea.  We  know  now  much 
more  than  we  did  In  the  past  about  reliev- 
ing the  hardships  of  unemployment  and 
about  cushioning  employment  against  the 
busiiMM  cycle.  Kvery  consumer  and  busi- 
nesatoan  in  America  listening  to  me  tonl^t 
knows  that  he  can  safely  spend  and  invest 
tomorrow  with  real  confidence  In  the  long- 
rangf!  future  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ne-Tcrtheless,  of  course,  we  cannot  be 
complacent.  I  am  satisfied  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  progrew  that  has  been  made,  but  I 
don't  think  it  Is  sufficient,  and  I  am  sure 
/you  dont  either.  I  think  we  must  strive 
to  expand  our  economic  expansion  for  the 
fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  economy  In 
January  of  last  year  was  sick,  and  it  was 
sick  not  only  because  of  the  1060-61  reces- 
sion, but  also  because  of  the  reeeesion  of 
1958. 

The  fact  of  the  matto-  Is  that  there  has 
been  a  slowdown  in  our  growth  and,  there- 
fore, in  our  employment,  and,  theref<H«  in 
our  use  of  oxir  present  facilities,  really,  since 
the  beginning  of  1967.  W«  have  had  a  5- 
year  period  where  we  have  been  more  or 
less  standing  still  economically,  at  least  in 
comparison  to  the  ooxmtrles  of  Western 
Kurope  and  Japan.  We  have  therefore  been 
obligfHl  to  recover  not  only  from  the  recession 
of  1960-61,  but  also  from  the  recession  of 
1958. 

Now  we  must  be  concerned  with  the  for. 
ward  movement  of  our  economy.  The  level 
of  our  economy,  as  I  pointed  out  today,  is 


high  but,  considering  all  of  the  resources 
which  this  country  has,  it  should  be  higher. 
It  should  be  at  least  $40  billion  a  year  higher 
if  we  did  not  have  xinemployment  and  U  we 
were  tising  all  of  the  productive  faculties 
that  we  had,  $30  billion  more  we  could  pro- 
duce. 

Since  January  of  1961  that  gap  has  been 
narrowed,  but  It  could  be  and  must  be  closed 
altogether.  We  will  not  find  full  employ- 
ment in  this  country,  we  will  not  find  our 
factories  producing  at  full  blast,  and  we  will 
not  find  businessmen  investing  in  new  fac- 
tories until  we  make  better  use  of  the  work 
force  and  the  plants  that  we  now  have  until 
we  have  cleared  away  the  effecta  not  only  of 
two  recessions  but  5  years  of  slowdown. 

Employment.  Income,  profits,  construction, 
and  investment  must  all  move  up  more 
quickly  ttian  they  have  been  doing  this  sum- 
mer, and  the  greater  wages  and  profita  which 
full  capacity  could  bring  to  all  of  our  Ameri- 
can citizens  must  soon  replace  the  most  ex- 
travagant ways  which  is  to  have  men  search- 
ing for  Jobs  which  they  cannot  find  and 
factories  which  have  a  percentage  of  their 
machines  unused. 

Therefore.  I  am  asklixg  your  help,  the  help 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  in 
pushing  to  enactment  before  adjournment 
those  measures  which  I  think  would  speed 
up  our  economy,  which  are  designed  to  give 
us  more  and  more  growth.  There  is  still 
time  to  close  this  gap.  and  close  It  we  must. 

Specifically,  I  think  before  the  Congress 
goes  home  in  September,  we  should  enact 
these  measures:  We  need  enactment  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  which  would  stimulate 
business  outlays  for  modem  machinery,  the 
kind  of  taxes  which  they  have  used  success- 
fully In  Westarn  Europe  to  stimulate  their 
economy. 

As  we  produce  more,  businessmen  buy 
more  machines  which  make  new  Jobs  and 
with  depreciation  allowances  should  put  us 
in  a  better  competitive  position. 

Secondly,  we  need  enactment  of  the  blU 
to  step  up  help  to  local  and  Federal  works, 
increasing  the  yearly  building  of  those  prod- 
ucta  in  parte  of  our  country  which  most 
urgently  need  them  where  many  of  our  fel- 
low countnrmen  are  out  of  work,  and  there 
is  stUl  a  good  deal  to  be  done.  That  biU 
has  passed  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  It  passes 
the  House. 

Third — and  I  think  this  Is  most  impor- 
tant— we  need  enactment  of  our  bill  to  pro- 
vide youth  employment  opportunities.  You 
know,  in  this  country  today,  we  have  1  mU- 
Uon  boys  and  girls  out  of  school,  out  of 
work.  In  the  next  8  years  of  this  decade, 
according  to  some  predictions,  we  are  going 
to  have  8  mUlion  boys  and  girls  who  are 
going  to  leave  school  before  they  finish,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  around  locddng  for  work. 
They  are  going  to  be  unskilled  and  they 
may  have  trouble  finding  Jobs.  The  youth 
employment  opportunities  bill  would  give 
them  a  chance  to  work  in  our  foresta,  in  our 
parks,  and  I  think  it  is  better  than  having 
them  standing  on  a  street  comer  without 
hope.  That  bill  awaito  final  action  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  renew  our  temporary 
Federal  backstop  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation. There  are  100,000  men  who  want 
to  work  and  cant  find  a  Job,  who  every 
month  exhaust  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  Then  they  have  to  look 
for  pubUc  assistance  In  order  to  support 
their  families  and  themselves.  I  think  that 
UUs  bill  should  be  carried  out  before  this 
Congress  goes  home. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  enlarge  our  export 
marketa  throxigh  the  trade  expansion  blU 
so  that  we  can  sell  abroad,  so  that  we  can 
get  into  the  great  Common  Market  which  ts 
being  buUt  up,  so  that  we  wont  have  ova 
money  going  abroad  to  Invest  in  plants  over- 
but  invest  here  in  this  country. 


Then  we  need  a  bill  to  aasUt  ma  tc^MWto 
and  universities,  a  bm  particularly  for  hlglksr 
education.  There  are  going  to  b*  twloe  •■ 
many  of  your  sons  and  daughtOTs  trying  to 
get  into  eoUege  In  1970  as  in  1960— 7Vi  to  8 
mUlion.  0\ir  schools  and  ooUegas  cant  take 
all  of  them  tinless  they  begin  a  tnotMndofas 
building  program,  and  I  think  tha  National 
Oovemment  should  play  ite  fair  part,  edu- 
cated young  men  and  women  are  our  mosrt 
precious  asset.  It  la  the  key  to  economic 
and  social  advance,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  a  most  imp<Htant  piece  of  leglslatlan. 

The  real  key  Is  the  0<Higress,  and  this  Con- 
gress has  done  more  in  the  last  18  months 
to  combat  the  reoes8l<»i  and  strengthen  the 
economy  than  any  Congress  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  It  has  provided  bene- 
flte  for  nearly  3  million  unemployed  men  and 
women  who  were  paid  under  last  year's  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation  bill. 

Seven  hxmdred  hard-hit  communities  are 
receiving  area  redevelopment  assistance,  com- 
munities where  10  percent,  15  percent,  even 
20  percent  of  the  people  were  out  of  work. 
Four  hundred  thousand  unemployed  men 
and  women  are  now  receiving  retraining  so 
that  they  can  find  new  work  in  new  Indus- 
tries, in  new  Jobs.  More  than  350,000  of  oxxr 
fellow  Americans,  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, can  get  a  more  decent  diet  with  the 
help  of  our  new  food  stamp  program,  and 
200,000  chUdren  of  our  unemployed  workers 
now  get  welfare  assistance.  In  the  old  days 
they  got  assistance  only  if  the  husband  de- 
serted the  wife,  and  we  had  the  experience 
of  some  of  your  unemployed  workers  who 
would  desert  their  families  in  order  to  make 
their  children  eligible.  That  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

Aid  has  been  stepped  up  to  nearly  3  mil- 
lion aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  dependent 
people  on  welfare  and  Federal  help  ha*  bem 
made  available  to  reduce  their  dependency. 
One  hundred  thousand  men  are  retiring 
every  year  under  social  security  at  62  '"■ti'^d 
of  65,  ttierefore  providing  jobs  for  younger 
men.  More  than  26.000 — and  this  program, 
I  think,  can  be  most  Important  in  the  com- 
ing years — aged  couples  and  individuals  are 
getting  help  for  housing.  e^Mclally  deelgned 
for  the  elderly.  Railroad  and  bus  and  exdw 
taxes  have  been  repealed  and  other  measures 
have  been  taken  which  help  our  urban  re- 
newal programs,  our  housing  programs,  and 
our  small  business. 

AU  these  are  not  merely  statistics  and  reci- 
tations of  legislations.  In  Kau  Claire.  Wis., 
a  veteran  of  14  years  on  the  asaembly  line 
of  the  Presto  plant  fotmd  his  Job  discontin- 
ued and  no  new  Jobs  around.  Be  was  81 
years  old  and  men  were  not  being  hired. 
Under  our  bill,  now  he  Is  able  to  retire  and. 
iinder  Qur  bill,  he  and  his  wife  are  drawing 
over  $140  a  month. 

In  nearby  Hagerstown,  Md.,  we  have  had 
cases  of  Individuals  who  were  unemployed 
fen-  many  months.  One  ot  them  I  know  tn 
an  airplane  company  Is  being  retrained  as  a 
machine  tool  operator,  and  we  hope  he  wlU 
be  I>ack  earning,  and  supporting  his  family 
again. 

In  West  Virginia,  a  young  couple  with  only 
$100  a  month  have  to  feed  eight  growing 
boys.  They  regard  the  food  stamp  program 
as  the  salvation  of  their  famUy  budget. 

In  Carbon  County,  Pa.,  a  63-year-<dd 
George  DeMart  could  no  longer — and  this  Is 
true  many  Pennsylvanlans  and  sontbem 
niinoisans,  Kentucklana,  West  Vbglnlans. 
and  Ohioans — find  a  job  In  the  coal  mines  to 
support  his  family. 

Last  November,  hla  tUMmployment  lasor- 
ance  ran  out.  Our  Federal  sinniisiimilsl 
beneflte,  however,  paid  him  benefits  tor  8 
additional  months.  Our  retraining  program 
then  taught  him  new  skills  at  a  weMar.  A 
traUer  company  newly  located  in  Peniutyl- 
vania,  with  the  help  at  the  Area  Redevek^ 
ment  office,  has  him  gainfully  sa^doyed  t^ 
night  on  the  night  shift. 
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of  xtiiilaialiativ  uid 
■etlon  hav*  en*  twimmnn  purpow. 

10  ot  jfctt  And  (rowtb* 
tlM  •oonocnj  of  our  Nation. 
m»Miig  tb*  moat  aC  oar  mrhtni  and  man. 
xefuBtnc  to  ba  aaUallad  with  tha  status  <iao. 

It  la  baoaoH  In  othac  yaan  similar  actlona 
irera  taksM  unk-r  Prasldent  Booaevalt  and 
ottMCB  that  It  was  posstbla  Xor  us  to  mov» 
ahaad  In  tlia  period  since  the  war.  We  also 
have  to  move  ahasd.  and  I  know  that  there 
are  thoee  who  oppose  all  these  moves  as  they 
opposed  movea  in  other  days  much  as  they 
cyposed  social  sscurlty.  much  as  they  opposed 
mlnhnimi  wace.  much  as  they  opposed  a  ban 
on  child  labor,  and  more  recently  In  the 
Senate,  medical  care  for  the  elderly. 

Tl^im  country  would  still  be  in  the  Dark 
Agea  economically  U  we  permitted  these  op- 
ponents of  progress  and  defenders  of  special 
prlvUegea  and  Interests  to  veto  every  forward 
move,  but  the  President  of  the  TTnlted  States, 
I- believe,  and  the  Ckmgreas  and  all  of  us 
must  be  committed  to  action  in  our  time. 
Our  Congresses  and  other  Presidents  were 
coomiitted  to  other  action  in  their  time,  and 
X  do  not  beUeve  that  we  should  let  the  pree- 
sures  from  any  special  group  or  area  stand 
In  the  way  of  fulfilling  our  promises  in  the 
1960's. 

I  went  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  Federal  spending  getting  out 
of  control.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  a  dollar  of  service  for  the 
dollars  that 'we  tspent  to  close  down  thoee 
Installatlcms  and  activities  that  are  not  es- 
sential. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  esti- 
mated that  he  can  save  $3  billion  a  year  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  new  economy 
movee  and  other  departments  are  going  to 
make  similar  efforts,  and  all  requests  for 
funds  are  going  to  be  very  Sharply  Judged 
In  thlsolBce. 

I  am  tirglng  the  Oongress,  moreover,  to 
end  the  postal  deficit  of  $600  million  a  year. 
That  bill  has  passed  the  House;  It  Is  now 
In  the  Senate— to  save  $1  billion  a  year  on 
farm  surpluses,  of  which  we  already  have 
today  99  Ulllon  stored  away  while  main- 
taining the  farmers'  Income  and  to  doee 
thoee  tax  loopholes  enjoyed  by  a  compara- 
tive few  that  will  otherwise  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  TTnlted  States  a  billion  dollars 
annually. 

TiM  true  test  is.  Are  we  spending  the  least 
amount  that  Is  consistent  with  our  neces- 
sary natlooal  goals?  I  take  seme  pride  in 
the  fact  that  we  kept  last  year's  deficit  well 
below  that  Incurred  in  the  recession  of  1958. 
and  reduced  the  actual  burden  of  the  na- 
tional debt  In  relation  to  the  Nation's  out- 
put. 

This  chart  shows  that  because  our  wealth 
has  Increased,  the  percentage  of  our  debt 
to  our  wealth  has  subetantiaUy  gone  down 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
is  being  steadily  reduced. 

In  1945.  our  national  debt  was  about  120 
percent  of  our  wealth.  Now  this  country's 
economy  has  gone  forward  so  fast  that  it 
Is  60  percent  and  it  vrlll  be  steadily  reduced 
In  comparison  to  our  groes  national  product. 

The  administration  Increases  in  expendi- 
tures have  been  primarily  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional security,  defense  and  space  and  human 
welfare  and  xu>  increases  are  planned  beyond 
those  we  have  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
but  those  an  imjKvtant.  and  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  we  will  have  no  hesitancy  In 
doing  whatever  must  be  done  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  the  Nation. 

The  single  most  Important  fiscal  weapon 
available  to  strengthen  the  national  economy 
Is  the  Pedsral  tas  policy.  The  rie^t  kind 
of  tas  cut  at  the  right  time  is  the  xnost  ef- 
f  ecttva  measure  that  thla  Government  could 
take  to  spur  our  economy  forward.  For  the 
facta  at  the  matter  are  that  our  present  tax 
^stam  la  a  drag  on  econcsntc  recovery  and 


economic  growth,  biting  heavily  taitb  the 
purchasing    power    of   every   taxpay^  and 


During  the  last  15  months,  for  example,  of 
the  current  expansion  in  our  economy,  Fed- 
eral purchases  have  added  $7  billion  \p  the 
economy,  but  Federal  taxes  have  sipboned 
out  $13  billion.  It  is  estimated  that  at  full 
emiHoyment  otir  Federal  tax  system,  U  all 
of  our  people  were  working  and  all  of  our 
factorles  were  working  full  time  that  our 
present  budget  tax  B3rstem  would  bringi  in  a 
$7  or  $8  billion  surplus,  far  too  heavy  for 
the  purposes  of  curbing  Inflation  and  f^  too 
heavy  to  encourage  investment  and  Enter- 
prise and  risk  taking  which  make  ]o\3H  and 
which  n^ake  growth. 

Our  tax  rates,  in  short,  are  so  high  as  to 
weaken  the  very  essence  of  the  progreai  of  a 
free  society,  the  incentive  for  additloaiil  re- 
turn for  additional  effort. 

For  these  reasons,  this  admlnistratiovi  in- 
tends to  cut  taxes  in  order  to  bulla  the 
fundamental  strength  of  our  economy,  {o  re- 
move a  serious  barrier  to  long-term  gr&wth, 
to  increase  incentives  by  routing  ou|t  in- 
equities and  complexities  and  to  prevetit  the 
even  greater  budget  de&clt  that  a  iskglng 
economy  would  otherwise  siirely  prtjduce. 
The  worst  deficit  comes  from  a  recession,  and 
if  we  can  take  the  proper  action  it^  the 
proper  time,  this  can  be  the  most  impor- 
tant step  we  could  take  to  prevent  aalother 
recession.  That  is  the  right  kind  of  tsjx  cut 
both  for  your  family  budget  and  thi  na- 
tional budget  resulting  from  a  pernUnent 
basic  reform  and  reduction  in  our  rate 
structTire,  a  creative  tax  cut  creating  more 
jobs  and  income  and  eventually  more  rev- 
enue and  the  right  time  for  that  kt&d  of 
bill,  it  now  appears  in  the  absence  ^t  an 
economic  crisis  today — and  If  the  Joh  la  to 
be  done  In  a  responsible  way — is  Jaaliuary 
1963. 

Such  a  bill  win  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress for  action  next  year.  It  will  iaplude 
an  across-the-board,  top-to-bottom  out  In 
both  corporate  and  personal  Income  taxes. 
It  will  include  long-needed  tax  reforml  that 
logic  and  equity  demand,  and  it  will  date 
that  cut  in  taxes  to  take  effect  as  of  the 
start  of  next  year,  January  1963. 

The  billions  of  dollars  this  bill  will  place 
in  tbe  nands  of  the  consumer  and  our  busi- 
nessmen will  have  both  immediate  and  per- 
manent benefits  to  our  economy,  ^very 
dollar  released  from  taxation  that  is  kpent 
or  Invested  will  belp  create  a  new  Job  and 
a  new  salary,  and  tnese  new  jobs  an^  new 
salaries  can  create  other  jobs  and  pther 
salaries  and  more  customers  and  more 
growth  for  an  expanding  American  ecot^omy- 

Instead  of  being  permanently  Baddle4|  with 
excess  plant  capacity  and  the  bud^tary 
deficit  that  is  created  by  this  meana,  our 
goal  must  be  fuller  capacity  and  full  em- 
ployment and  the  budgetary  surplusesi  that 
that  kind  of  employment  and  capacity  can 
produce. 

By  removing  tax  roadblocks  to  newl  jobs 
and  new  growth,  the  enactment  oi{  this 
measure  next  year  will  eventxially  more  than 
make  up  in  new  revenue  all  that  it  will 
Initially  cost.  By  lightening  tax  burdens 
as  the  Common  Market  countries  have  done 
so  successfully — and  they  have  full  en^loy- 
ment  and  an  economic  growth  rate  twice 
ours — it  will  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  American  business,  encourage  Invest- 
ment at  home  Instead  of  abroad  and  improve 
our  balance  of  payments  and  wUl  help  piake 
us  all  as  Indlvidiials  and  as  a  nation  knake 
the  most  of  otn-  economic  resources. 

The  leaders  of  both  Houses  and  the  dhalr- 
man  of  the  House  Ways  and  Meana  pom- 
mlttee.  Congressman  Mxlls.  have  assure^  me 
of  theh-  cooperation  In  steering  such  a  bill 
through  the  legislative  mills  with  suAcient 
speed  to  make  the  January  1  date  efli^tive 
aiut  make  it  possible  and  TT^»Tii«g»i^  ^^ 


X  am  certain  that  such  a  measure  win  be 
supported  by  the  clear-cut  economic  evidence 
by  Americans  in  all  walks  of  lifs  and  by  a 
majority  of  both  nouaea  of  the  Coogrees. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  I  have 
not  been  talking  about  a  different  kind  of 
tax  cut.  a  quick,  temporary  tax  cut.  to 
prevent  a  new  reoeaslon.  Under  the  right  cir- 
cumstances, that  is  also  a  sound  and  effective 
weafKin,  but  like  many  weapons,  it  should 
be  fired  only  at  a  period  of  mngtmiin^ 
advantage. 

Timing  is  of  the  essence,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
American  economy  today,  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  freedom  and  progress,  to  face  the 
facts  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  to  share 
my  view  that  proposing  an  emergency  tas 
cut  tonight,  a  cut  which  could  not  now  be 
either  justified  or  enacted,  would  needlessly 
undermine  confidence  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

But  let  me  make  this  clear:  if  more  time 
should  prove  that  this  kind  of  a  tax  cut  Is 
necessary  later  this  year,  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  request  it  and  to  call  Congress  back  into 
session  if  that  should  be  necessary. 

My  fellow  Americans,  this  administration 
is  pledged  to  safeguard  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  vital  matter  to  all  of  us.  Upon 
it  depends  our  Individual  well-l>elng  and  the 
well-being  of  all  the  countries  that  so  greatly 
depend  upon  va.  I  believe  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  those  of  us  who  occupy  positions 
of  responsibility  in  the  National  Government, 
In  tbe  Congress  and  In  the  States  and  all  of 
us  to  work  together  to  build  an  economy 
which  can  sustain  all  of  the  great  reeponsl« 
bllities  which  have  been  placed  upon  It: 
where  men  can  work,  where  businessmen 
can  Invest  with  hoi>e  In  the  future;  where 
housewives  can  purchase  with  due  regard  to 
the  security  of  their  dollars.  I  have  confi- 
dence In  that  kind  of  an  America,  and  I 
think  working  together  we  can  bring  It 
about. 

We  have  made  progress  In  the  last  18 
months,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  I 
believe  it  la  Important  that  this  country 
sail  and  not  lie  still  in  the  harbors.  Great 
opportunities  lie  before  us  and  great  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  placed  upon  us.  I 
believe  we  can  meet  them.  We  have  In  the 
past,  and  we  are  going  to  today,  and  I  know 
we  win  In  the  future. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  good  night. 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou£  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  SouCb 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  my  remarks  today  is  the  same 
subject,  one  on  which  I  have  addressed 
the  House  of  Representatives  more  than 
any  other  subject,  that  Is  the  subject 
which  concerns  my  district  and  I  think 
concerns  my  Nation— the  difficulties  now 
being  experienced  in  the  textile  industry 
because  of  textile  Imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  certain  of  tlKMe 
in  the  textile  Industry  have  seen  fit  in 
their  wise  discretion  and  In  keepinsr  with 
their  responsibilities  to  the  people  whom 
they  employ,  the  investors  whom  they 
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serve,  and  the  Nation  which  Is  still  de- 
pendent to  a  large  extent  on  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry,  to  complain  about 
the  fact — and  I  think  In  Instances  Justly 
so — that  the  President's  seven-point 
program  has  not  been  Implemented,  has 
not  been  carried  out  In  the  manner  ex- 
pected and  in  the  manner  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  textile  industry 
of  these  United  States.  After  those  re- 
marks were  made,  I  was  interested  to  see 
that  tlie  President  of  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America  joined  with  them 
in  the  criticism,  and  the  Justifiable  criti- 
cism, of  the  delay  which  the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  textile  people  and  those  de- 
pendent directly  or  indirectly  upon  that 
industJT.  and  the  full  employment  inci- 
dental to  that  industry,  had  seen  taking 
place.  Thla  particular  individual  made 
the  statement — and  I  salute  that  state- 
ment l>ecause  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
statement  made  by  management  and 
others  Interested — that  the  import  fee 
question  should  have  been  decided,  that 
the  equalization  fee  which  is  now  before 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  too  long  has 
been  before  the  Tariff  Commission, 
should  have  been  decided  favorably; 
that  is,  that  the  Import  fee  should  be  not 
only  passed  upon  but  decided  favorably. 

I  shall  read  into  the  Rxcoko  here,  un- 
der permission  already  granted  me.  an 
article  from  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
CharloTite.  N.C.,  dated  August  11.  1962. 
by  a  gentleman  named  John  S.  DeMott. 
The  headlines  say:  "TWUA  Joins  Plea 
To  Blo(;k  Imports."  The  article  reads: 

TWUA  Jonfs  Plsa  To  Block  Impost* 

(By  John  S.  DelCott) 

The  president  of  the  Textile  V7orken 
Union  of  America  said  Friday  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  plan  to  bolster  the  VS.  tex- 
tile industry  was  not  moving  fast  enoiigh. 

WUlism  Pollock  of  New  York  City  was 
interviewed  shortly  after  a  conference  with 
TWUA  regional  officials  in  Charlotte.  He 
Is  scheduled  to  speak  in  Spartanburg,  8.C., 
today  and  in  Clover.  8.C.,  Sunday. 

Pollock's  statement  reinfofxsed  charge*  by 
the  American  Cotton  llannfacturers  Insti- 
tute and  CarollnA  textile  Industry  ofltelala 
that  the  President's  seven-point  plan  of  Ifay 
1061.  was  moving  too  slowly. 

Both  groups  are  complaining  of  what  they 
caU  excessive  importo  of  teztaes.  They  say 
the  Imports  have  injured  the  domestic  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  textiles. 

Among  other  things,  the  Kennedy  plan 
would  e(.tabllsh  controls  over  cotton  trade. 

"We've  been  screaming  for  just  sxtch'  a 
plan  for  years,"  PoUock  said.  "As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  our  Ideas  were  contained  in 
the  Pres.dent's  plan." 

He  sal  1  he  did  not  want  to  be  Interpreted 
as  seconding  the  complaints  of  the  manu- 
facturer;, but  he  said  he  was  fllnsatUflmt 
with  the  speed  with  which  the  plan  was  be- 
ing Impl-imented. 

Pollock  said  his  union  had  been  trying  to 
get  together  for  years  with  textile  indus- 
try representatives  to  help  regulate  textile 
trade,  "but  they  (the  Industry)  have  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  tis. 

"If  Industry  had  pat  up  the  same  yell  in 
the  Siseiihower  administration,  they  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  gotten  any  help.  Now 
at  least  they're  getting  some  help,  and  they 
are  still  yelling." 

Pollock  has  been  president  ot  the  textile 
workers  since  1956. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have  so 
tong  blocked  progiess  of  either  the  con- 
cern  1040 


trol  of  imports,  or  have  adopted  or 
formulated  or  followed  policies  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  teztfle  people 
should  now  get  the  message.  Manage- 
ment knows  there  are  too  many  im- 
ports. Labor  says  there  are  too  many  im- 
ports. The  Congressmen  from  the  textile 
districts  have  been  talking  for  years. 
The  President  by  setting  out  a  seven- 
point  plan  recognizes  that  the  situation 
is  difficult,  if  not  serious.  Then  what  is 
the  trouble?  How  can  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  plight  of  an  American  indus- 
try and  the  citizens  who  are  Involved? 

After  these  statements  were  made  by 
industry  I  was  contacted  by  one  of  the 
newspapers — the  same  newspaper;  I  do 
not  have  the  article  they  wrote — and 
they  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it; 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  people  in  man- 
agement complained,  but  that  labor  was 
complaining.  I  replied  that  I  thought 
the  complaints  were  justified.  I  was  de- 
Ughted  that  they  were  complaining.  I 
think  the  issue  should  be  brought  out 
into  the  light  again  and  again.  Also  I 
made  this  statement.  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Hodges  are  sincere 
in  their  effort  to  help  the  textile  industry 
of  this  Nation.  I  know  that  this  seven- 
point  program  put  out  by  the  President 
and  which  Mr.  Hodges,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  great  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  seeking  to  implement,  is  a  sin- 
cere program. 

But  I  told  the  newspapers,  and  I  am 
saying  again  today,  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  dragging  its  feet.  I  have 
accused  the  State  Department  in  the  past 
in  its  policymaking  of  betraying  the 
American  people.  I  accuse  them  again 
today.  I  go  further.  They  are  betraying 
the  Chief  Executive  as  long  as  they  are 
dragging  their  feet.  I  wonder  when  that 
branch  of  the  Government,  which  ap- 
parently has  the  best  interests  of  other 
countries  at  heart,  will  do  anything  bene- 
ficial insofar  as  the  textile  industry  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers  dowrn  in 
my  section  of  the  country  are  terribly 
concerned  about  this  situation,  and  I 
share  thier  concern.  I  am  happy  that 
they  do  express  themselves  because  it 
enables  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  expressing  only  my  own 
views  but  the  views  of  the  people  of  my 
section,  who  are  impressed  with  the  dan- 
gers of  the  past,  the  current  dangers, 
and  those  of  the  future. 

In  the  Lancaster  News  of  August  10, 
1962,  I  found  a  very  striking  article 
which  I  shall  Include  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoHD.  It  is  entitled  "Textiles  in 
Trouble."    Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  attempt  to 
explain  why  cotton  mUls  are  in  trouble  at 
a  time  when  proQts  are  rising  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hodges  can  say  the  t*M^Me 
Industry  is  "bouncing  back"  from  the  dol- 
drums of  1961. 

First  of  all.  let  us  point  out  that  this 
bounce  back  represents  an  Increase  in  aver- 
age profits  of  1.5  i>ercent  In  the  first  half  of 
1961  to  2.4  percent  in  the  first  '^'>'f  of  1962. 
As  an  increase.  It  is  Impressive.  As  a  profit 
on  investment,  it  is  still  in  the  shadow  at 
hnnkruptcy.  Two-point-four  percent  Is  not 
even  the  return  on  capital  that  a  ao-rlsk 
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yield. 

It  is  also  dllBeult  to  explain  why  tbs ' 

efficient  jnoduoers  of  ootton  textile*  baf« 
no  immunity  when  It  come*  to  low-eost 
competition  from  offshore  mannfaetiirars. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  no  domeatle  textils 
operation  can  compete  beyond  ttaa  point 
where  Its  products  are  matched  by  lower 
priced  Imported  goods  of  equal  quality. 

Theee  goods.  lower  priced  and  equal  tn 
quality,  are  an  ever-lnereaslBg  reality.  It 
is  a  ivoblon  the  United  Statee  has  in  large 
measure  brought  on  Itself.  To  assist  un- 
dotleveloped  nattoos  we  have  enoeoraged 
and  financed  ootton  mUls  in  areas  ef  low 
employment  and  scanty  elothlag. 

The  humanitarian  theory  was  that  eotton 
mills  employed  large  number*  of  people  with 
relatively  Uttle  training  and  prodwc<d  tha 
most  desired  local  product.  It  ha*  not 
wortEed  out  that  way.  nie  product  of  these 
mills  has  a  more  Important  dollar  valo*  ta 
foreign  exchange. 

Instead  of  being  offered  locally  at  prleee 
natives  could  afford,  theee  *»*^^r%  are  now 
being  sold  in  the  doUar  markets  of  the  world 
and  exported  to  the  United  Btate*  in  dlzaet 
competition  with  our  own  domeatle  pcodiio- 
Uon, 

To  make  the  problem  nMre  conf  uslnc.  osr- 
tain  agreements  reached  aa  July  17,  1961,  in 
Geneva  by  19  cotton  textile  producing  na- 
tions are  now  being  regarded  with  suapieloa 
by  the  textile  industry. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  President 
Kennedy,  who  professes  an  understazuUng 
of  the  textile  problem,  has  been  mlaled  by 
State  Department  reports  on  th*  terms  and 
effect  of  the  Geneva  agreements. 

Stiort-tenn  agreements  regxilating  *-**# 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  became  effective  Im- 
mediately after  the  Geneva  conference. 
These  expire  on  September  30.  Long-term 
agreements  covering  a  5-year  period  become 
effective  on  October  1,  according  to  the 
Oeneva  plan.  However,  none  of  the  nations 
participating  in  the  conference  has  yet  rati- 
fied the  long-tenn  agreement*. 

When  the  Geneva  arrangements  were  first 
announced.  President  Kennedy  explained 
that  the  short-term  agreements  authorlaed 
limitation  of  Imports  to  the  lerel  of  the  19 
months  ending  Jims  80,  UMI. 

"The  long-term  agreement  which  was  Just 
negotiated,"  the  President  oonttnoad.  "wUl 
continue  the  same  level  of  Imparts,  with 
minor  adjustments.  Cor  an  »«««<h;i«««ti1  % 
years." 

It  was  generally  a**nm*d  that  when  PrBri- 
dent  Kennedy  used  the  phraa*.  "**■!*  level 
of  imports."  he  was  referring  to  the  level 
established  in  the  short-term  agreement: 
namely,  the  13  months  ending  June  SO.  lOSl. 

For  reasons  to  be  more  fully  tirrlti'tti 
in  this  space  later,  this  simply  Is  not  true. 
The  long-term  agreement  sets  up  a  diffesaat 
base  period  for  establishing  a  level  ot  Im- 
ports and  could  be  disastrous  to  the  Amer- 
ican industry. 

Not  long  ago  I  found  this  advertise- 
ment, which  I  think  is  significant,  in  a 
newspaper  that  is  not  one  of  the  South 
Carolina  papers.  This  advertisement  is 
headed  "Falrplay  Demands  Equal  Treat- 
ment for  U.S.  Textiles  on  Cotton  Costs." 

I  do  not  suppose  the  8ti^  Dmart- 
ment  cares  about  falrplay.  bat  Axnerica 
is  built  on  falrplay.  We  teach  oar 
children  sportsmanship.  We  eneomage 
such  things  as  participation  tn  athletics. 
We  caD  our  honor  gy&tem  falzplaj,  that 
a  man  be  given  an  equal  chaaoe,  but 
not  be  given  an  advantace  bgr  oring 
means  which  are  subwratw  iw^^^  at 
the  cla-ssrooms  are  eoneemed.  Ikizslar 
is  something  to  whtab  people  an  en- 
titled, and  I  think  jtatlea  «*— «*~t,  ^^ 
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Ifr.  8pei*er.  the  fuU  text  of  this  ad- 
vertlflancnt  to  which  I  have^referred  is 
ssfolkm*: 
Faxviat  Dncunt  Iooal  TaMUMmn  warn 

PjS.  ^'irn.M  OM  CoROM  Ooaw  Haromrt 
Tarn  KsaiMLu  TV>  Owasr  TJnwtjM  Ck>icFSTx- 
rm  AsrAMTMa  Oxvnr  to  Vobboh  llnxs 
■T  UJB.  Oonoir  Pouciaa 

Hm  iltuattQn:  TutUe  In^xirU  are  on  the 
rlae  egaJn.  Z>urlng  tba  flxet  8  mcmtba  of 
1963,  oottOQ-testile  In^torta  haTe  gone  up 
a  sUggerlng  85  percent  orer  tbe  same  period 
In  1961. 

WhyY  UJS.  oottcm  poUeiee  give  foreign 
textile  mills  a  price  advantage  whlcb  en- 
ables than  to  undersell  American  goods  In 
the  American  market. 

XJJO.  eotton.  which  VJB.  mills  are  required 
bj  law  to  use.  eosts  more  becauae  the  price 
la  mipparted  by  the  UJB.  Government. 

TlM  problem:  What  batppvnm  when  this 
lower  priced  eotton  is  sent  to  the  United 
States  In  the  form  of  textile  products? 

Naturally,  Unoe  torelgn  mills  buy  UJB. 
cotton  for  H»M  lees  per  bale  than  American 
mills  pay.  they  can  turn  out  textile  prod- 
ucts at  lower  cost.  Because  60  percent  of 
the  cost  of  cotton  textUes  to  in  raw  matertals, 
It  Is  obvious  that  such  a  price  advantage 
creatMi  an  Imposilble  competitive  situation 
for  American  mlUs. 

The  remedy:  Thto  unfair  situation  to  cre- 
ated by  XTJS.  Oovemment  policies.  It  can  be 
remedied  by  UJS.  Government  action. 

An  Import  fee  on  the  cotton  content  of 
foreign-made  textile  products  should  be 
established  by  the  UJB.  Oovarunent.  Thto 
fee— equivalent  to  the  rate  of  the  export 
aubsldy^-would  equalise  the  cotton  coet 
factor  between  foreign  and  UJS.  mllla.  The 
rate  at  present  amoimts  to  8 14  cents  a 
pound. 

TJJB.  textile  manufacturers  must  pay  33 
percent  more  per  bale  tor  cotton  than  a 
foreign  mill  pays  for  the  same  bale,  Includ- 
ing American-grown  cotton. 

Outside  the  United  States,  cotton  seUs  at 
a  price  at  least  8^  cents  a  pound  below  the 
U.S.  price. 

In  order  to  make  American  cotton  com- 
petltt^  abroad,  the  VS.  Government  eub- 
■idlses  the  sale  of  American  cotton  to 
foreign  mlUs. 

We  dont  believe  that  the  UjS.  Government 
eotton  ptdley  to  Intended  to  cripple  the  UjB. 
textile  industry  by  placing  it  In  an  intoler- 
able and  unfair  oompetltlTe  position.  But 
that's  what  to  happening. 

And  until  a  ronedy  to  found,  the  entire 
textile  Industry — and  the  mllUona  of  Ameri- 
can families  who  depend  on  it — have  no 
place  to  go  but  downhill. 

Thto  would  offset  the  raw  cotton  cost  ad- 
vantage now  being  given  to  foreign  manu- 
faetnzers  by  U^.  Ooverzunent  policy.  It 
would  help  finance  the  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram which  presently  to  costing  the  Ameri- 
can Government  some  (300  million  a  year. 

It  would  help  restore  fair  competition. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  the  problem 
more  than  a  year  ago  and,  in  hto  seven-point 
textile  program,  asked  that  a  way  be  found 
to  eliminate  or  offset  "the  adverse  differen- 
tial in  raw-ootton  costs  between  domestic 
and  foreign  textile  producers."  Agriculture 
Secretary  Reeman  propoeed  the  Import  fee 
as  the  best  solution.  Last  Novonber  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Tariff  Ootnmisston  for  a  decision.  The  Cknn- 
mlsslon  completed  hearings  last  f^bruary. 
For  nearly  4  months  the  textile  industry  has 
waited  In  vain  for  a  decision. 

We  thmk  thto  inequity  should  be  cor- 
rected Immediately.    We  think  the  "nulff 
Oommlssion  Should  discharge  its  reeponsi- 
btllty.    It  should  make  its  decision  now. 
South  Osaouwa  TS3Tn.B  MAirurAc- 
AaaocuTioir. 
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Just  the  other  day,  on  August  flj 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Stevens,  president 
Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc..  which  has  vi. 
and  productive  plants  in  my  distri 

running  of  which  are  essential 

ecoiuxny  of  my  part  of  South  Cl 

and  much  of  the  Southeastern  ai'ea  of 
the  United  States,  made  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Commltattee.  I 
do  not  state  that  I  acree  wi^  Mr. 
Stevens  in  everything  he  said,  bat  I  do 
say  I  respect  him  as  a  man  of  [great 
patriotism,  of  great  stature,  a  fjormer 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  man  ttrho  is 
recognized  in  the  industry.  I  salute  him 
for  making  the  statement.  I  UtLclude 
that  statement  at  this  point  in  ajiy  re- 
marks because  I  think  it  is  appros^riate. 

STATnCKMT  or  ROBOtT  T.  STKVXMS,  PaS^DKNT, 

J.  p.  Stkvxms  *  Co.,  Inc.,  Bxroax  tHU  Com- 
MTTRZ  OK  FnrAMcz,  UJS.  Sknatk,  At)(sust  9. 
1962  ,  , 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  finance 
C!ommltt«e.  my  name  to  Robert  T.  Stettns.  I 
am  president  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  [inc.,  a 
diversified  textile  maniifacturing  coi^pany. 
The  Stevens  Co.  has  been  in  business  a  long 
time — it  will  have  its  160th  annlversaiTy  next 
year.  Otir  headquarters  to  located  1^  New 
York  City  and  we  have  56  manufacturing 
facilities  located  In  8  States — Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  IXassachusetts,  Virginia,  ijennes- 
see.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolim,  and 
Georgia.  We  employ  35,000  fine  Ami^cans. 
We  are  seriously  concerned  about  tho^  Jobs. 
We  do  not  use  foreign  textiles.  I  havi*  spent 
nearly  41  years  with  the  company  antl  have 
never  worked  elsewhere  except  for  Several 
tours  of  public  or  military  service.  Al- 
though I  became  second  vice  presldjent  of 
the  American  Cotton  Bfonuf acturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  an  honorary  title,  last  October, 
my  appearance  here  to  solely  as  an  individual 
American  citizen. 

Over  recent  months,  there  has  betin  dis- 
cussion In  the  press  regarding  the  textile 
Indiistry  In  its  relation  to  the  legtolatlve 
proposal  currently  befcwe  the  committee.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  m  this 
connection. 

On  May  3,  1961,  the  President  announced 
a  seven-point  program  for  the  coSbblned 
American  textile  and  apparel  industry.  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  present  at  the  White 
House  when  the  announcement  was  made. 
In  connection  with  hto  textile  progrstn,  the 
President  said.  "I  believe  it  is  time  j(or  ac- 
tion." As  a  textUe  man,  I  want  to  reiterate 
strongly  here  what  I  have  said  publlcM  many 
thnee;  namely,  that,  if  the  Presldenft  jwo- 
gram  were  fully  implemented,  it  woiild  be 
most  encouraging  to  thto  beleaguered  Indus- 
try. Thus  far,  however,  implementatlpn  has 
not  been  encouraging,  even  after  1>4  years 
have  elapsed.  Personally,  I  have  everl  con- 
fidence that  the  President  intends  Just  as 
much  now,  as  he  did  15  months  ago,  that  hto 
textile  program  wUl  be  carried  out.  t  regret 
that  there  seems  to  be  opposition  some- 
where within  tbe  administration  to  imple- 
menting hto  plan  In  the  manner  tftat  he 
clearly  intended. 

One  of  the  key  points  In  the  President's 
program  was  hto  request  to  the  SecreSary  of 
Agriculture  to  recommend  approprlate^tion 
to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to  Amjerlcan 
cotton  mllto  of  the  adverse  differential  in 
raw  cotton  costs  between  domestic  axjd  for- 
eign textile  producers.  Present  very  heavy 
imports  of  cotton  products,  much  of  It 
manufactured  frtwn  American  cotton  4old  to 
our  foreign  competitors  at  8V^  cents  leik  than 
we  pay,  are  tending  to  defeat  the  PreJdenfs 
program.  Hearings  before  the  Tarlff^om- 
mission  to  remedy  this  situation  ended  on 


February  33.  nearly  6  months  ago.  A  deol- 
sion,  long  past  due.  continues  to  be  anx- 
iously awaited. 

We  in  our  company  have  recently  bad  to 
reduce  production  schedules  at  eight  of  our 
cotton  manufacturing  plants  because  of  the 
excessive  Imports  of  cotton  products  this 
year.  We  don't  Uke  reducing  pay  envelopes 
of  American  workers  and  register  our  protest 
herewith.  It  to  impossible  to  understand 
the  redtape  slowness  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

The  President's  program  also  envisioned 
a  petition  by  the  combined  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  under  provtoion  of  section  8  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1968 
regarding  essentiality  to  national  sectu-ity. 
A  full  year  has  now  elapaed  since  the  peti- 
tion was  filed.  Here  again,  a  decision,  long 
past  due,  to  anxiously  awaited.  Consiuning 
a  year  to  make  a  decision  vital  to  national 
security  seems  like  a  very  long  time. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  woolen  and  worst- 
ed products,  plus  products  from  manmade 
and  silk  fibres,  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
action  after  1»4  years,  in  spite  of  repeated 
commitments  to  take  action.  Thto  to  most 
discouraging  especially  since  more  than  13 
percent  of  the  domestic  woolen  and  worsted 
market  to  already  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
suppliers.  It  to  a  dangerous  fact  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  thto  vital  industry  has 
been  liquidated  since  World  War  II.  In  the 
event  of  another  war,  there  to  no  possibility 
that  what  remains  today  of  the  domestic 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  could  take  care 
of  military  and  essential  clvUian  require- 
ments. I  doubt  if  the  American  peopto  are 
aware  of  thto  important  fact.  I  think  they 
are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ica's mobilization  base.  It  to  my  deeply 
serloiis  concern  about  the  national  security 
provision  of  the  legtolation  that  brings  me 
before  you  today.  I  intend  to  show  that 
the  national  security  provtoion  of  the  1958 
act  has  proved  ineffective. 

Nine  months  ago,  on  November  3,  1961, 
when  I  read  the  Under  Secretary  of  State's 
speech  In  New  York  and  the  editorial  com- 
ments upon  it.  In  which  the  broad  general 
outlines  of  thto  legtolation  were  first  revealed, 
I  felt  that,  unless  drastically  modified,  it 
would  adversely  affect  the  security  of  our 
country.  Our  national  security  was  not  even 
mentioned.  Two  publtohed  letters  to  the 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  (Nov.  13  and 
29.  1961)  attest  to  my  early  concern. 

On  June  19,  1961,  I  had  been  barred  by 
the  State  E>epartment  from  attending  a  tnief- 
Ing  on  the  President's  seven-point  textile 
program,  even  though  I  had  been  personally 
Invited  in  writing  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services — the  Honorable  Casl  Vncsoir.  Is  not 
concern  with  national  security  a  reasonable 
viewpoint  to  reflect? 

When  the  American  colonies  made  the 
momentous  dectolon  1 0  forge  themselves 
into  one  nation,  independent  of  foreign  op- 
pression and  exploitation,  their  energies  were 
directed  toward  military  and  economic  pro- 
tection of  this  weak  but  dedicated  sovereign 
Nation.  As  our  young  country  grew,  protec- 
tion of  economic  and  himian  assets  became 
baislc  to  the  success  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system.  We  do  not  need  to  apologize 
for  this.  Furthermore,  if  there  has  been 
anything  wrong  with  the  United  SUtes  hav- 
ing a  measure  of  protective  tariff,  then  the 
blame  attached  to  our  fcn-ebears,  not  to  us. 

Personally,  I  think  no  blame  attaches.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  extremely  farslghted. 
By  protecting  American  Industries,  they 
made  possible  the  maximmn  Industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Statea  and  the  at- 
tainment of  the  highest  standard  of  llvlnf 
ever  achieved  by  any  nation.    Thus,  Amer- 
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lean  industry,  along  with  American  man- 
power, twice  in  our  generation  has  saved 
the  free  world  from  being  oveirun  by  dic- 
tators. Had  American  industry  not  been 
protected  from  cheap  labor  overseas,  to  It 

likely  that  our  country  could  possibly  have 
sxu^lved  two  world  conflagrations?  Let  us 
now  be  careful  that,  in  aU  respects,  not 
only  In  space  age  weapons,  we  maintain  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  and  the  free 
world.  In  my  Judgment,  the  concept  of 
America  as  the  "arsenal  of  democracy"  to 
not  obsolete. 

Through  the  years,  the  need  for  the  same 
degree  of  earlier  protection  has  lessened 
somewhat.  We  could  move  away  from  pro- 
tection of  infant  industries  as  our  basic  in- 
dustries grew  more  mature.  Nevertheless, 
we  never  moved  away  from  protection  of 
our  steadUy  Improving  standard  of  Uring. 
In  my  opinion,  the  standard  of  Uring  we  have 
created  in  thto  country  to  in  serious  Jeopardy 
today.  In  some  industries,  it  to  surely  not 
realistic  to  believe  that  the  American  stand- 
ard of  Uring  can  compete  with  the  wages 
paid  in  the  Middle  and  Par  East. 

I  want  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  I  t>elleve  in  foreign  trade.  Haring 
served  o\xe  Oovemment  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations,  I 
have  some  imderstandlng  of  the  difflcult  in- 
ternational problems  every  administration 
faces.  I  believe  in  foreign  trade  because  I 
recognize  that  trade  policy  to  an  integral 
part  of  overall  foreign  policy.  One  must  be 
as  consistent  with  the  other  as  possible. 

I  realize  the  President  strongly  feeto  that 
he  needs  thto  bUl.  I  deeply  respect  the 
view  of  the  President  and  hto  efforts  to  deal 
with  awesome  world  problems.  I  share  with 
him  lito  vital  interest  in  and  concern  for 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  hto  deep  concern  for  national  seciirity. 
He  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  I  am 
responsive  to  hto  leadership. 

My  own  interest  in  national  defense  and 
military  matters  to  not,  however,  new.  I 
have  studied  them  carefully  over  the  years. 
I  completed  a  course  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
the  day  before  Pearl  Harl>or.  I  attended 
that  course  at  the  stiggestion  of  General 
Marshall,  our  Chief  of  Staff  at  that  time. 
My  views  are  neither  political  nor  partisan. 
They  are  the  heartfelt  conrictlons  of  an 
American  citizen  who  has  tried  to  discharge 
some  of  hto  obligations  to  hto  country. 

I  was  in  the  Army  In  both  World  Wars  and 
through  experience  have  an  appreciation  of 
the  demands  upon  the  American  economy  in 
time  of  war.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
again,  thto  time  as  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
while  there  was  a  shooting  war  still  going 
on  in  Korea.  I  am  very  sensitive,  therefor*, 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  proriding  all 
our  military  forces,  in  abundant  measure, 
with  the  right  equipment  and  the  right 
supplies  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
The  American  people  properly  expect  thto  to 
be  done.  I  am  concerned  as  to  whether  we 
may,  unintentionaUy  in  our  foreign  tnAt, 
be  impairing  our  abUlty  to  do  this  Job,  if 
the  occasion  should  arise. 

In  this  connection.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  American  people  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate picture  of  the  national  security  aspect 
of  this  bUl.  I  am,  for  example,  unaware 
of  any  important  article  in  any  national 
maga^e  which  clearly  sets  forth  what  to 
happening  to  our  mobilisation  bate.  I  know 
that  erosion  of  that  base  has  been  taking 
place  but  I  don't  think  the  American  people 
are  aware  of  it. 

Competition  with  the  Common  Market  to 
one  thing.  Competition  with  the  wages  paid 
in  the  Middle  and  Far  But  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  The  Common  Market  itself 
has  very  stringent  restrictions  against  Im- 
ports from  Japan.  The  very  fact  makes  us 
more  of  a  target  for  floods  of  Japanese  goods. 
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New  Common  Market  negotiations  wlU.  under 
"the  most  favored  nation"  concept,  make  us 
more  vulnerable  than  ever  to  Imports  from 
Japan.  Do  the  American  people,  and  espe- 
cially American  workers,  understand  thto? 

Long  before  congressional  approval  of 
Secretary  Hull's  reciprocal  trade  legtolation 
was  sought  in  1934.  President  Roosevelt 
stated  hto  position  to  the  American  people 
as  follows: 

"I  have  advocated  a  lowering  of  tariffs 
by  negotiations  with  foreign  countries.  But 
I  have  not  advocated,  and  I  wUl  never  advo- 
cate, a  tariff  policy  which  will  withdraw  pro- 
tection from  American  workers  against  those 
countries  which  employ  cheap  labor  or  who 
operate  imder  a  standard  of  Uving  which  to 
lower  than  our  o'^-n  r^-ect  InborinK  «n-oups." 
There  continues  to  be  great  significance  in 
the  quoted  words  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Eleven  ye.irs  later,  PreFld»>nt  Truman  wrote 
Speaker  Raybum.  on  May  26.  1945,  in  part  as 
follows ; 

"I  have  had  drawn  to  my  attention  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  thto  incx«aaed 
authority  ml  ;ht  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
endanger  or  trade  out  segments  of  the  Amer- 
Icaui  Industry.  American  rgrlculture.  or  Amer- 
ican labor.  No  such  action  was  taken  under 
President  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull,  and  no 
such  action  will  take  place  under  my  Presi- 
dency." 

Ten  years  later,  on  February  17,  1956,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  wrote  to  Congressman 
Mastin  of  Massachusetts  in  part  as  follows: 

"Obviously.  It  would  lU  serve  our  Nation's 
interest  to  undermine  American  industry  or 
to  take  steps  which  would  lower  the  high 
wages  received  by  our  working  men  and 
women.  Repeatedly,  I  have  emphasized  that 
our  own  country's  economic  strength  to  a 
pUIar  of  freedom  everywhere  in  the  world. 
Thto  program,  therefore,  must  be,  and  will 
be  admlntotered  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's 
economic  strength  and  not  to  Its  detriment. 
No  American  industry  will  be  placed  in 
Jeopardy  by  the  admlntotration  of  thto  meas- 
ure. Were  we  to  do  so.  we  would  undermine 
the  ideal  for  which  we  have  made  so  many 
sacrifices  and  are  doing  so  much  through- 
out the  world  to  preserve." 

Even  in  an  ever-changing  world,  the  words 
of  the  three  Presidents  Just  quoted  have  deep 
meaning  to  me  in  terms  of  the  American 
economy,  of  the  American  standard  of  living 
and,  above  all,  of  the  sectirlty  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  United  States  to  today  one  of  the 
least  protected  industrial  nations  In  the 
world.  Tariffs  have  l)een  reduced  by  more 
than  76  percent  since  1934.  For  numy  years, 
following  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we 
slashed  tariffs  constotent  with  our  efforts 
to  rebuUd  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  At 
the  same  time,  we  tolerated  increased  bar- 
riers to  American  exports  by  the  same  coun- 
tries to  whom  we  made  important  tariff 
concessions.  In  effect,  our  concessions 
amounted  to  additional  foreign  aid.  We 
built  up  foreign  industries,  in  many  cases 
with  American  economic  asstotance  and 
American  technology.  Is  it  not  appropriate 
that  this  legislation  should  contain  effective 
safeguards,  at  least  insofar  as  our  mobillaa- 
tlon  base  is  concerned? 

Five  weeks  ago,  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  in  session  at  Hershey.  Pa.,  adopt- 
ed, by  unanimous  vote,  the  foUowing  reso- 
lution: 

"WOeLD  TRADK 

"Whereas  encouragement  of  world  trade 
and  commerce  is  essential  to  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  other  nations  and 
to  the  economy  of  our  own  country,  and 
this  should  be  continued  with  due  regard 
to  the  ultimate  effect  on  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  national  security;  and 

"Whereas  emplo3rment  security  and  Job  op- 
portunities of  mlUlong  of  American  cltlsens 


have  al- 


in  major  segments  of  our 

ready  been  soteusly  affsetsd  by 
ports:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolvea,  mat  t^  Gofsnott  uxi»  further 
development  and  oomptete  laaplanaantation 
of  international  arrangements  oa  trade  In 
eotton,  wool,  synthetic  and  silk  flber  textile 
producte  with  due  regard  for  the  Impact 
on  American  industry  and  agriculture;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  thto  Mth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Governors'  Conference  hereby  urges 
and  requests  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  federal  Government  to  give 
full  effect  not  <mly  to  the  provisions  ai  our 
trade  acts  which  are  designed  to  promote 
increased  trade  with  other  nations,  but  -i^yr 
those  provisions  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent excessive  imports  of  any  goods  or  ecsn- 
modltles  wliich  would  endanger  the  "wtt'vial 
security  or  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
United  States." 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oovsmcrs' 
Conference  on  July  S  thto  year  to  indleattvs 
of  their  serious  concern  to  prevent  e»;es8tTe 
impcat*  which  could  endanger  the  t^.M/^w.«i 
security  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  Oovar- 
nors  urged  development  and  implementation 
of  international  arrangements  reganUng 
cotton,  wool,  synthetic  and  silk  flber  teztOs 
products. 

Continuing  my  theme  of  oonoem  for  the 
security  of  our  country.  1  am  apprehensive 
over  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  skllto  m  the  radio, 
sewing  machine,  watchmaking,  typewriter, 
machine  tool  and  many  other  Industries. 
Theee  skllto  will  be  de^arately  needed  In 
the  arsenal  of  democracy  If  an  emergency 
should  arise.  The  question  la  my  w^ind  to 
a  simple  one.  Are  we  taking  as  good  cai« 
of  our  moMllzation  base  as  we  shooUlt  TtutX 
base  may  weU  be  the  difference  between  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  if  we  are  ever  attacked. 

Let  us  look  at  typewriters  as  an  ezaaiple 
of  the  adverse  effect  on  the  highly  skiUed 
workers  employed  in  that  Industry.  In 
1960.  the  United  SUtes  imported  486,000 
portable  typewriters  and  exported  8,678. 
Thto  represents  a  terrllU;  impact  on  the 
skilled  Jobs  in  thto  industry  over  the  past 
few  years. 

At  an  escape  clause  hearing  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  1960,  Mr.  F.  P.  Ryan. 
of  Royal  McBee  Corp.,  a  major  American 
producer  of  tyi>ewrlters.  said : 

"The  fact  that  all  domeetie  typewriter 
companies  may  have  foreign  manufacturing 
f  aciUtles  to  of  no  consolation  to  the  Amer- 
ican factory  worker." 

Thto  observation  would  sesm  to  have  ap- 
plication on  a  broad  scate  today.  Amnlcaa 
plants  abroad  dont  help  Amsrieaa  workers. 
And  American  plants  abroad  are  of  little,  if 
any,  use  to  our  mobilisation  base. 

In  discussing  UJB.  superiority  in  prodnettv- 
ity.  Mr.  Ryan  said : 

"Orsater  productivity  in  the  United  States 
does  not  offset  the  lower  wage  rates  in  Eu- 
rope. Royal  BCcBee  Corp..  manufacturee 
portable,  manual,  and  electric  typewriters  in 
Europe  and  (we)  wiU  present  evldenee— 
iUustrataig  beyond  any  doubt,  that  foreign 
wage  rates,  which  are  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  U.S.  rates,  result  in  manofacturtng 
costs  which  are  approximately  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  the  UB.  manufacturing 
costs." 

Here,  it  seems,  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. Plants  are  being  established  ovaneaa 
not  only  to  preserve  export  markets,  but 
also  in  many  cases  to  supply  the  American 
market  at  lower  cost.  Thto  latter  purpose 
to  surely  not  in  the  overall  beet  inteiset  of 
the  United  States.  To  the  extent  oaRtsd 
out.  It  to  an  export  of  Amerlesn  Jobs.  It  oon- 
tributes  to  our  adverse  bahmee  of  payments. 
I  don't  beltove  the  adsalntotratloa  or  the 
Congress  favors  such  action.  But  what  to 
being  done  to  prevent  it?  Purtter  «i— K««g 
of  tariffs,  under  thto  leglslatlOD,  wtU  saz«ly 
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»eo<lw>f  this  trmd  for  Amarlewi  Industry 
to  lopply  tiM  Amtrloui  market  tram  ovw- 
MM.  At  l«Mt  InaoCBr  m  produetlon  wiBBtlal 
to  BAtlcNUI  Mouiltjr  la  ooneamad,  ahooM  not 
thla  laglBlatlos  ooataln  affaetlTt  aafafuardaf 
That  la  tha  haart  of  aay  argumant. 
Z  win  atta  aaotlMr  Importaat  aagmaBt  of 

Mour  aooiway  tbat  la  waaatlai  to  BatloB*! 
aaourlty  and  which  Ukawlaa  eould  suflar  aarl- 
oua  aroaloB.  Tha  Amarloaa  oattlamaa  la 
faead  with  thaaa  faota: 

(1)  m  1961  tmporta  of  baaC  and  ▼•»!  (ear- 
eaaa  walfht)  vara  IJfM  mUlloD  peuada,  Xm- 
porta,  tharafora.  ivara  a-t-aa  a  paroahtaga  of 
dooMatla  produettoa.  Iiporta  wara  te  mU- 
Uon  pouhda.  Thua  tha  Ualtad  Itataa  waa  a 
aal  tmporlar  of  baaf  and  vaal  by  l,OM  mll- 
UoB  peuhda. 

(1)  Total  importa  of  baaf  and  ^raal.  1b- 
alwllag  lira  eattla  and  oaltraa  (maat  aquWa- 
laal)  u  IMI  wara  IJM  bUUIob  pounda  or 
•.1  paroaat  of  U.8.  produoUoh. 

Mara  la  a  vitally  Important,  ttm  antarprlaa 
asfmaat  of  tha  Amarwan  afrtoultural  aaon- 
omy.  Zt  haa  no  Ootammant  aubaldlaa.  Zt 
ataadi  oa  Ita  own  taai  Zt  la  aattoawlda  in 
aaepa.  Tha  ladvatrya  maacar  tariff  protao- 
tloa  of  •  aaata  par  pound  la  INO  haa  baan 
whiltlad  down  to  •  oaata  par  pouad  at  tha 
nraaaattlma.  With  l.l  paroaat  of  tha  Amar- 
loan  markat  alraady  In  foratga  haada,  tha 
drtva  la  oa  ovaraau,  baaad  oa  low  wagaa,  to 
Bah  off  mora  of  tha  Amarloaa  markat,  Z« 
thla  la  tha  ovaraU  baat  lataraat  of  our  eoua- 
tryt  Xi  tt  a  aafa  aouraa  from  tha  atandpolnt 
of  our  aatloaal  aaourlty  and  tha  poaalMa  fu- 
tura  aaada  of  tha  fraa  world  that  Amartoan 
oattla  popttUtloa  mliht  daallaa  draatloally 
btoauM  e(  uaaaadad  Unportat  X  do  aot 
think  ao. 

Oattlamaa  from  Flortda  to  tha  graat  waat- 
ara  plalaa  of  tha  Unltad  Itotaa  and  on  to  tha 
Paotfia  raoogalaa  that  thatr  )oba  and  tha  Joba 
of  fallow  Amarloana  ara  dapandant  upon  aaeh 
othar.  ZB  furtharanoa  of  thla  truth,  tha 
AmartoiB  National  Oattl«maa>a  Aaaoolatloa 
faead  tha  lama  aqUaraly.  At  ita  Mth  annual 
eoBfantlen  oa  January  M-tr,  INI.  tha  Aa- 
aoolatloa paaaad  tha  followlnt  raaolutlon; 

**BVTafa  AMHUOAN-MABI  rooBOuta 

^  **W)i«rHi  Amarloaa  labor  and  Amarloaa 
bualaaaa  ooaatltuta  tha  oaly  markat  of  ooa- 
aaquaaea  for  Amarloaa  baaf:  aad 

"Wharaaa  ailaUai  aad  propoaad  Fadaral 
(foralfh)  trada  poUolaa  wllldaatroy  tha  ayi- 
tam  that  haa  permitted  tha  davalopmeat  of 
the  hlfhaet  ataadard  of  Uvlaf  la  hUtory: 
Tharafora  be  It 

"JlaMliMd.  That  we  uria  the  eatuaman  of 
Amarloa  to  purohaaa  oaly  Amanoaa-mada 
produeta  la  the  hope  that  we  may  help  pre- 
eerre  the  high  standard  of  UTlni  and  the 
very  Joba  of  Amartoan  labor,  our  freateat 
ouatomer,  from  rulnoua  foreign  oompetltlon: 
and  be  it  further 

"Jtesdvetf,  That  It  la  our  farrant  hope  that 
other  IndustrlM  and  labor  wUl  aee  fit  to  Join 
ui  In  our  efforta  to  protect  thU  Nation  from 
aoonomlo  ohaoa." 

Uembera  of  the  committee.  thU  la  a  strong 
raaolutlon  and  Indicates  deep  concern  over 
unbridled  foreign  oompetltlon,  eepeclally 
where  our  national  security  may  be  affected. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  n,  on  January  17.  1863, 
said.  "As  a  matter  of  both  Justice  and  po- 
Utlcal  realism.  X  think  a  Uberalljsed  trade 
program  must  contain  an  effective,  clean, 
and  almple  mechanism  that  will  rationally 
protect  American  Institutions  against  cruel 
punishment  by  Imports,  but  wlU  not  be  so 
broad  or  loose  as  to  undermine  the  larger 
purpoee  of  the  program  or  to  Insulate  the 
Amerloan  economy  from  the  dlaolpllnea  of 
Import  oompetltlon." 

Mr.  Ford  added.  "Z,  for  one.  would  like  to 
■••  us  gat  back  from  Xuropa  some  or  the 
one-sided  conoeestons  that  we  made  at  a  time 
when  they  ware  In  deaperata  need."  He  waa 
speaking  on  behalf  of  Drear  trada  and  hU 
remarka  made  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me. 
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There  Is  no  provlalon  in  the  blU  befc 
for  "an  affeottre.  clean,  and  almple 
nlsm"  that  will  do  what  ICr.  Ftard  1 

Let  me  mention  another  facet  of 

aecurlty  with  which  Z  have  had 

tact.    Aside  from  the  men  and  eq\ 
involved  during  any  all-out  effort 
In  the  world,  the  Seoretary  of  the  i 
haa  a  reeponalblllty  for  the  Unport„ 

carried  out  by  the  Corps  of  Bnglnc. 

reclamation  and  flood  control  projecte  In  the 
United  Btataa.  Thla  reaponalblllty  mbludes 
the  purehaae  of  eleotrloal  equipment  1  to  be 
Installed  at  project  sites. 

As  Seoretary,  Z  considered  It  tmporlknt  to 
dlacuaa  paraonally  with  the  Chief  of  Bngl- 
neera  the  purchase  of  any  such  equmment. 
Soon  after  Z  took  office  in  1B68.  It  lacame 
dear  that  eleotrloal  manufacturers  in  fbrelgn 
countrlee  were  substanually  underbidding 
American  manufacturers,  it  seemed  lo  me 
that  alaotrlo  power  faoUlUaa  are  very  aioaely 
related  to  the  security  of  the  United  iutes. 
Without  adequate  and  dependable  power, 
our  Industrial  machine  would  be  incapable 
of  making  the  maximum  effort.  | 

Zn  each  Instance,  therefore,  during  my  3V& 
years  aa  Secretary,  I  reoommsndai  the 
awarding  of  oontraou  for  eleotrloal  «quip< 
ment  to  the  lowest  American  blddstf  con- 
sistent with  what  Z  considered  to  be  (n  the 
beat  Intareet  of  national  security.  My  Mcom- 
mendatlon  waa  based  on  the  uncertainty  o( 
delivery  from  abroad,  the  nonavall 
of  inare  parta  or  delay  In  malnteni 
the  foreign  equipment  in  Urns  of  emt., 
and  the  Inherent  belief  that  Amerloan] 
development  should  um  American 
ment. 

When  theee  discussions  with  the  Clilef  of 
Inglneere  were  concluded,  X  would'  then 
write  a  memo  to  my  superiors  reconmisnd- 
Ing  the  lowest  American  bid.  Zn  abo«(t  half 
of  theee  cases,  my  recommendaUott  was 
overruled  and  the  equipment  waa  punhaaed 
abroad,  ThU  has  always  seemed  to  mi  to  be 
Inconalstent  with  basic  American  security. 

As  a  related  example  of  the  sort  of' thing 
Z  had  In  mind,  the  July  it,  l»so,  latue  of 
llectrlcal  World  dladoeed  that  an  iniborted 
tranaformar  at  the  Bcalttrgood  BteaniTriant 
of  tha  Lot  Anitlaa  Department  of  Wal^r  and 
Power  failed  In  service.  This  unit  mahufao. 
tured  In  Britain,  was  a  BOO-mei avolt-atnpere 
(MVA)  tranaformar  and  was  placed  li  serv- 
Ice  July  1,  1959,  zt  failed  on  July  IB  and 
had  to  be  returned  to  England  for  tepalr. 
One  year  later— on  July  17,  1960— tht  unit 
waa  again  Installed.  After  0  hours  of  lervtee, 
the  tranaformar  again  failed.  Zn  providing 
the  baalc  power  requlremenu  of  the  Vnlted 
Btatee.  Is  It  not  a  precautionary  measure  for 
the  eecurlty  of  our  country  that  «s  use 
American  equipment  with  lu  superic^  rec- 
ord of  performance  and  the  ease  with  Which 
repairs  can  be  effected? 

Some  people  think  of  any  future  emergency 
or  war  in  terms  of  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days. 
duration.  Zt  Is  clear,  however,  that  our 
Defense  Department  today  la  planning*  to  be 
ready  for  all  types  of  wars  of  any  duMatlon. 
This  Is  good.  No  one  knows  what  kind  of  a 
war  might  come.  We  must  be  able  to  win 
any  kind  of  war — long  or  short.  Th^efore. 
IX  the  United  States  la  ever  called  ubon  a 
third  time  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  It 
Is  clear  that  we  should  not  erode  awai  vital 
Industrlee  in  the  meanwhile.  Thla  ir  what 
Is  going  on.  This  Is  what  worries  ttie  so 
deeply.  That  la  why.  In  my  opinion,  aihend- 
ments  to  strengthen  the  national  aepurlty 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  desperately  needed. 
This  is  constructive,  not  destructive  criticism. 

I  am  not  alone  In  my  concern.  I  quote 
briefly  from  a  statement  made  before  an 
Office  of  Defenae  MobUlzatlon  bearing  on 
June  3.  18S7.  Tbla  atatement  waa  made  by 
Senator  Saltonstall,  ranking  mlnorltjr^em- 
ber  Of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Cariimlt- 
tee.  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleague 
In  the  Senate  from  Masaachuaetts.  now  the 


dlstlngtilshed  Preeldent  of  the  United  Statee. 
The  paragraph  quoted  herewith  summarlase 
their  keen  appraisal  of  this  critical  situation 
as  of  5  years  ago.  Bverythlng  that  haa  trans- 
pired since  In  the  woolen  and  worsted  seg- 
ment  of  the  Amerloan  textile  Industry  con- 
firms ths  farslghtednees  of  their  conviction. 
The  paragraph  reads  m  foUows; 

"The  quesUon  hsre  Involved  appears  to  be 
relatively  simple  when  stripped  of  dleousslon 
of  collateral  matters.  The  opinion  of  the 
Director  of  the  ODM  Is  solicited  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  domeetlc 
wool-worstsd  industry  now  retalna  or  will 
retain  suSlclent  capacity  to  meet  any  de- 
mands which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
In  the  event  of  war." 

Xn  oonneoUon  with  theee  woolens  and 
worsteds,  X  am  certain  that  no  member  of 
thu  committee  would  wish  to  rely  on  the 
Common  Ktarket  or  Japaneee  eourcea  for  the 
necessary  blankets  and  uniform  fabrlea  that 
would  be  eesenUal  In  the  event  of  war,  As 
sUUd  sarller  in  this  teetlmony,  we  cannot 
supply  them  now  In  the  United  SUtee  with 
what  Is  left  of  the  Industry.  The  same  holds 
true  on  maohlne  tools.  Anyone  who  Is  fa- 
miliar with  what  oonsututea  the  life  blood 
of  a  warmaking  potenUal  reallaea  the  Im- 
portant role  that  machine  tools  play  In  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.  We  have  weak- 
ened our  domeetlc  maohlne  tool  Industry, 
Many  companies  have  esubllshed  planta 
abroad  to  preeerve  export  marketa.  The  lat- 
ter planu  are  probably  useleee  to  us  In  the 
event  of  war  while  the  weakened  poeltlon  of 
the  industry  In  this  country  would  be  In- 
adequate to  do  the  Job. 

Incidentally,  tt  Is  extremely  dUtreealng 
that,  In  matters  concerned  with  national  se- 
ourlty,  foreign  governmento,  often  through 
highly  paid  represenutlvee  here  In  Wasn- 
Ington,  can  and  do  make  vlgoroua  repreeen- 
utlons  to  ths  Office  of  Imergency  Planning 
in  Investigations  under  section  •  of  the  act. 
Cannot  all  of  us  agree  that.  In  mattere  re- 
laUng  Buteiy  to  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  American  Government  le  fully 
capable  of  making  decisions  without  foreign 
interference f  Z  would  like  to  see  this  gra- 
tuitous practice  prKluded  by  law. 

To  sum  up.  It  eeema  to  me  that  proper 
emphasis  has  not  been  placed  on  the  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation  In  tenns  of  essential 
Amerloan  producUon.  Z  do  not  feel  that 
national  eecurlty  haa  played  anywhere  near 
an  important  enough  part  In  thla  great  1966 
foreign  trade  debate, 

Tet,  this  security  aspect  U  surely  eome- 
thing  which  over  the  yeara  hu  been  of  great 
Interest  to  this  committee.  On  July  16,  19A6, 
Senator  Bvas,  then  and  now  your  chairman, 
spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  with  regard  to  the 
national  aecurlty  clause  of  the  trade  bill  aa 
It  was  reported  by  the  rinanoe  Committee. 
He  said,  "The  committee  also  amended  the 
House  bin  by  provisions  aimed  at  strength- 
ening the  national  aecurlty  section.  More 
and  more  the  national  aecurlty  becomes  Im- 
portant, and  more  and  more  the  strength  of 
our  Internal  economy  becomea  an  essential 
part  of  our  aecurlty. 

"I  sponsored  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  President.  In  admlnlaterlng  the  national 
security  provlalon.  miut  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  effect  on  the  national  aecurlty  of  a 
weakening  of  the  general  Internal  economy 
by  ezceaalve  Importa  of  competitive  prod- 
ucts to  the  extent  that  unemployment,  loea 
of  revenue  to  Oovernment,  or  loss  of  invest- 
ment would  result.  The  committee  adopted 
the  amendment  by  a  10-to-l  vote. 

"Considerable  unfavorable  comment  haa 
reached  the  committee  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  what  was  thought  to  be  a  strongly 
worded  national  aecurlty  amendment  in  the 
1BS5  extenalon.  That  aection  has  been 
further  strengthened  eo  that  sound  results 
may  be  expected  from  It.  The  committee 
amendment  provides  that,  after  the  Director 
of   the    Office   of   Defenae   ICobUlsatlon    has 
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studied  the  matter  and  Indicated  to  the 
President  that,  in  his  opinion,  ths  national 
security  U  being  or  U  likely  to  be  impaired, 
ths  President  must  take  corrective  action 
covering  materials  and  their  derivatives,  im- 
less  he  finds  that  the  security  Is  not  being 
so  threatened." 

In  lU  report,  the  Houee  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  sUtsd  that  ths  proposed 
Trade  Bxpanston  Aot  "provides  for  oonUnu- 
Ing  the  policy  of  exlsung  law  that  no  acUon 
Is  to  be  token  reducing  or  ellmlnaUng  tariffs 
when  ths  Prssldent  determines  thst  such 
action  would  threaun  to  Impair  the  na- 
tional eecurlty."  As  for  caaes  la  which  such 
threat  exlsu  the  report  dMlarea:  "The  bill 
eontlnuee  the  exUtlng  provlalon  under  which 
the  Presldsnt  shall  take  action  to  adjust  ths 
tmporu  of  a  given  article  (or  lU  derlvaUvee) 
when  he  finds  such  ImporU  threaUn  to 
impair  the  national  sMurlty." 
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Under  provisions  of  thla  propoaad  bill. 
Congreee  once  again  Is  expreeelng  Ito  latent 
that  the  administration  of  our  trade  and 
tariff  programa  shall  not  Jeopardlae  our  na- 
tional aectirlty. 

However,  contrasted  with  this  repeated  es- 
preesion  and  enactment  of  congreealoBal  In- 
tont  U  the  repeated  denial  of  reUaf  to  In- 
dustries and  smployeee  eeefclng  to  Invoke 
theee  national  eecurlty  provlalons.  I^e 
record  thus  far  of  cases  considered  under  the 
national  security  clause  U  most  discourag- 
ing. Here  is  ths  disturbing  box  score:  11 
were  withdrswn  or  suspended:  19  were 
denied;  9  (both  crude  oil)  were  approved, 
and  1  (textiles  and  uxtile  producu)  haa 
been  pending  for  more  than  a  year. 

Included  as  a  part  of  my  suument  Is  an 
analysis  of  ths  dlspoaltlon  of  each  of  the 
applications  tiled  under  the  national  aecurlty 


provlsloDs  of  the  1968  aad  1966  Ttada 

ments  Bxtonslon  Acts. 

Aside  from  the  very  dlaoouraglag  reeulta 
obtained,  one  other  fact  la  elearly  aet  forth. 
Zn  moat  oaaee.  the  time  ooaeumed  In  reaoh- 
Ing  a  declalon  on  theae  petltlona  relating  to 
our  naUonal  aecurlty   generany  haa  bean 

frotracted  and.  In  one  caae,  It  took  almoat 
yeare  to  finally  obtain  a  deoieloo— an  ad- 
vereeone. 

The  wund  reaulta  which  your  ehalmaa 
hoped  for  have  aot  beea  aehleved  aad  tha 
iBtont  of  Congreee  elearly  haa  not  been 
Implemented, 

Zn  my  opinion,  the  national  aaourlty  provt- 
atons  of  thU  leglalatlve  propoaal  muat  ba 
greatly  etrengthened,  Z  earneetly  commend 
this  problem  to  the  members  of  thla  com- 
mittee, 

Z  thank  you  for  granting  me  thla  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 
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Now  I  should  like  to  turn  for  Just  a 
minute  to  the  Oeneva  agreement.  I 
have  had  some  personal  experience  be- 
cauae  a  plant  In  nay  district  is  being 
forced  to  curtail  operatlona  and  lay  off 
people.  I  have  said  that  has  happened 
before,  but  apparently  it  has  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  There  la  a  struggle  which  ex- 
ists uptown  today  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission between  those  who  are  right  and 
know  they  are  right  and  are  for  the  im- 
port fee.  the  equallzaUon  fee,  and  those 
who  would  substitute  international 
policies  in  lieu  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
textile  people  of  this  NaUon.  As  the 
struggle  goes  on  and  on,  we  of  the  textile 
area  wonder  openly  who  is  on  our  side 
and  who  is  against  us,  and  why. 

You  know  It  Is  a  mighty  sorry  fellow 
who  will  not  hand  you  a  stick  so  you  can 
kill  a  snaOce,  and  we  have  been  doing  that 
in  my  part  of  the  country  as  neighbors 
for  years.  Yet.  it  appears  that  some  of 
the  administrative  branchee  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  do  not  want  to 
help. 
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Getting  back  to  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments. I  find  that  in  this  agreement  there 
was  a  provision  to  stop  importa  provided 
the  industry  or  a  segment  of  an  Industry 
could  prove  that  it  was  hurt.  But  the 
provision  had  a  gimmick  in  it.  In  order 
to  stop  the  imports,  or  peg  them  at  a  110- 
percent  level,  there  must  be  a  Justifica- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  act  that  the  industry  is 
being  hurt  or  a  segment  of  the  industry 
is  being  hurt.  Then  they  peg  the  im- 
ports at  110  percent  of  the  previous  12 
months.  We  found  in  a  case  pending 
today  that  the  Japanese  took  advantage 
of  a  situation,  and  they  are  continuing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation— and 
I  am  going  to  keep  on  talking  about  It. 
I  found  out  what  they  did  was  to  make 
sure  that  in  the  early  days  of  1962,  be- 
fore we  could  get  any  action,  that  they 
woxild  have  enough  exports  to  the  UiUted 
States  to  have  their  level  of  exports  dou- 
bled in  a  particular  field  as  compared  to 
what  they  had  in  the  year  1961.  What 
they  were  trying  to  do  was  to  aero  In  on 


a  segment  of  the  induttry  that  they  were 
seeking  to  dectroy. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  K. 
Benfleld.  Jr..  of  Sulllvan-Southem,  Inc.. 
Narrow  Pabrlcs.  York,  S.C..  that  I  will 
include  in  the  Rbcoxo  at  this  point. 

The  letter  is  as  foUows: 

BUtXIVAK-SOTTTRXaM,  ZNC., 

York.  S.C.,  Jun«  19,  iHt. 

Hon.  ROBKXT  W.  RXMFHXLX. 

Hotiae  Office  ButUUng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAX  Bos:  Thank  you  eo  much  for  your 
letter  of  June  8,  endoelng  copy  of  a  letter 
to  you  from  Mr.  Blumenthal,  and  the  bU 
lateral  texUle  agreement  with  Japan.  X7n- 
fortunately.  ali^>er  tape  U  in  group  V  of 
this  agraement.  and  that  is  why  they  started 
fioodlng  us.  Z  feel  now  that  through  your 
efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  Ur.  Alsxamohi, 
that  at  least  we  have  held  this  thing  steady 
until  we  can  catch  our  breath.  Zt  la  quite 
obvloua  that  the  Japaneee  have  nutde  a  good 
Btart  at  flooding  the  market  with  alpper  tope 
from  the  following  figures  which  have  ^^vn 
out  in  various  publications  and  Z  show  be- 
low the  comparisons  from  the  Dally  Mewe 
Record  of  June  11,  showing  what  we  show 
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Our  glgantle  task  now  la  to  |et  the 
Japanaaa  back  to  what  ahould  be  nonnaL 
Oar  llgurea  above  are  State  Department  flg- 
Tirea.  and  you  see  tbat  In  late  years  tbey 
were  low  compared  to  tbe  Japanese  figures. 
Tbe  Japanese  figures  also  show  they  shipped 
874.000  pounds  to  us  in  the  12-month  period 
ending  April  1902.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that 
if  they  were  not  held  back,  the  sky  would 
be  the  limit. 

We  now  need  to  get  their  exports  to  this 
ooimtry  back  to  the  poundage  of  average 
1959-60.  which  is  the  figure  of  300,000  pounds 
that  I  toM  Ste  would  be  fair.  How  do 
we  go  about  getting  them  to  roll  this  back? 
Sig(ht  hundred  and  seventy-foxir  thousand 
pounds,  plus  10  percent,  will  choke  us.  as 
It  Is  doing.  They  Just  went  wild,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  percentage  Increases  In 
this,  a  small  poxindage  textile  application. 

If  you  gentlemen  had  not  stopped  this 
when  you  did.  you  can  readily  see  what  the 
1962  shipments  would  have  been. 

WUl  you  please  get  together  with  Mr. 
Ai.KXAin>EB  at  your  first  opi>ortunlty.  and  ad- 
vise me  w&at  the  next  move  Is  to  get  this 
back  to  where  it  shoidd  be.  Any  or  all  of 
us  Involved  will  be  happy  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  help,  we  only  need  you  to  tell 
us  what  to  do.  then  help  xia  do  it.  I  will 
await  your  recommendations  on  the  next 
move. 

Again,  my  most  sincere  ttianka  for  what 
you  have  done  for  our  Industry.  Tou  have 
given  us  a  breathing  spell,  and  I  know  that 
if  we  work  together,  we  can  again  find  Ufe 
for  the  zipper  tape  people. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

JoKir  K.  BxNiTEU),  Jr. 

(Cc:  Congressman  Huca  Ai^kxandeb.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  dwell  on 
this  distinguished  gentleman  for  Just  a 
little  bit.  He  has  a  distinguished  war 
record.  He  is  the  kind  of  employer  that 
everybody  loves.  He  is  a  citizen  who 
gives  his  time  to  the  community.  He  is 
Just  the  kind  of  man  everbody  likes  to 
know.  As  an  American  citizen  he  has 
difficulty  in  understanding,  and  I  share 
his  difficulty,  why  any  polled  of  the  Gov- 
emmmt  would  let  them  zero  In  on  his 
part  <rf  the  Industry  where  they  have  a 
nne  plant  in  York,  B.C..  and  destroy  the 
jobs  and  the  destroy  the  economy  and 
destroy  their  investment  there  and  put 
that  plant  out.  of  business. 

In  my  office  I  happen  to  subscribe  to  a 
periodical  called  the  American  Textile 
Reporter.  It  is  put  out  in  Greenville. 
S.C.,  and  Willie  the  editor  has  taken  oc- 
casion to  scorch  me  at  times,  I  do  not 
have  any  feeing  against  him  because  I 
think  that  is  fair  in  this  business  of 
pcditics.  but  he  has  from  time  to  time 
had  some  wonderful  articles  in  this 
periodical  and  I  have  read  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  I  find  since  it 
reflects  some  of  the  thiwung  in  tlie  in- 
dustry, I  can  refer  to  it  with  much  con- 
fidence on  many  occasions. 

I  want  to  review  in  this  article  the 
seven-point  pn^ram.    Let  us  Just  see 


wherv  w«  gtaad.    Pint,  Vben 
labOT'BUUMgwBMnt  committee  toil 
pcdnted  ty  the  Seeretaiy  of  Coi 
llie  Seeretaiy  of  Commerce  was 
to  launch  an  extended  and 

program  of  research.    I  am 

the  tntwragency  committee  was  ^, 

and  I  congratulate  the  President  of  the 
Ubited  Stetes  and  salute  him  fk^r  that 
appointment.  I  also  congratuUlte  the 
Presidoit  for  his  effort  in  tryingto  pro- 
tect the  people.  So  that  has  b«^n  im- 
plemented. ~ 

The  second  point  was  on  depreciation. 
Existing  depreciation  allowances  i^  tex- 
tile machinery  have  been  revise<L  That 
has  taken  place,  and  that  has^iad  its 
effect,  because  if  you  are  going  pp  com- 
pete, if  the  trade  bill  which  we  passed 
here  is  going  to  become  the  law  ^d  we 
are  going  to  enter  into  negotiatiocM  with 
common  markets  or  similar  organiza- 
tions, it  is  necessary  that  we  have  the 
most  modem  equipment. 

The  Small  Business  Adminlslbration 
makes  available  the  necessary  fl^iances. 
Tliat  is  a  very  commendable  polipy. 

Then  we  come  to  the  fourth  point,  and 
tills  was  suggested  by  the  Pres^ent  of 
the  United  States  way  last  fall,  about 
August  or  September,  somewhere  along 
there,  maybe  in  July,  and  that  ffas  the 
proposal  for  the  imposition  of  an  equali- 
zation fee.  That  is  one  of  the  tilings  we 
are  waiting  on  today.  We  hate  been 
waiting,  and  while  we  are  waiting  the 
people  who  are  in  competition  with  the 
American  worker,  I  do  not  care  Whether 
he  is  in  California,  Florida,  TQ)cas.  or 
Michigan,  whether  he  is  in  the  textile 
business  or  a  related  business,  I  a>n  say- 
ing to  the  worker  that  the  foreign  com- 
petitor is  able  to  compete  with  him  and 
try  to  get  his  job,  because  we  aljknow 
that  the  cost  of  the  cotton  is  a  gre^t  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  yard  of  cloth. 

Fifth,  we  have  a  trade  expansion  bill 
that  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sixth  was  the  international  agitement 
reached  in  Geneva  on  July  17.  19111.  Let 
me  dwell  on  that  Just  another  minute. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  of 
these  United  States  ever  consideifed  the 
fact  that  once  he  had  proposedjsuch  a 
proposition,  those  charged  with  adminis- 
tration would  continue  to  ignore  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  ^ 

Next  there  were  provisions  to  gcj  to  the 
Ofllce  of  Emergency  Planning,  tf  think 
Mr.  Stephens'  remarks  are  more  bointed 
on  that  particular  question  than]  mine. 

Now  I  want  to  pass  on  to  just  some 
of  the  things  I  have  seen  in  the  Textile 
Reporter.  We  have  got  some  friends 
overseas,  I  assume.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  bought  any.  We  tried  prettj^  hard, 
but  we  have  some  friends  overseas,  at 
least  they  are  friends  as  long  as  we  are 
strong,  I  suppose;  and  we  find  out  that 
among  our  friends  are  those  wlib  play 
up  to  the  European  economy.  Tliey  are 
raising  duties  on  manmade  f  abricA. 

But  here  is  the  thing  that  mafies  you 
sick  at  the  stomach,  and  this  M  from 
the  Textile  Reporter  of  July  5,,  1962: 
"The  UJS.  State  Department  h^  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  negotiate."   Will- 


ingness, wllly-nilly.  Reftven  help  us. 
They  ought  to  have  been  out  In  front 
250  yards  if  they  were  determined  Amer- 
icans. Instead  they  express  a  wUllnt- 
ness  to  negotiate.  Have  they  lost  their 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  American  peo- 
ple? They  should  have  beoi  ahead  of 
the  game.  That  is  American.  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  us.  if  chained  with  that 
responsibility,  would  have  been  out  in 
front. 

Then  I  think  there  are  some  other 
things  worthy  of  comment  here. 

We  cannot  give  away  this  industry  and 
survive.  This  hidustry  is  important  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  its  pres- 
ent and  to  its  future. 

I  want  to  include  at  this  point  an  arti- 
cle from  the  America's  Textile  Reporter 
of  July  26.  1962,  entitled  "Are  We  Gain- 
ing or  Losing?"  This  article  starts  on 
the  cover  and  it  takes  up  again  at  page 
27.  I  want  to  include  the  full  article 
in  the  Record,  because  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant.   It  is  an  excellent  article. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Aas  Wx   aKtmsa   os   Losnvo? 

In  1920  we  produced  almost  16  million 
bales  of  cotton  in  this  country.  In  1960  we 
did  about  the  same.  The  1929  crop  had  a 
value  of  fl.250  million  In  1929  dollars.  The 
1960  crop  had  a  value  of  12.125  mUUon  In 
1980  dotlan.  Foreign  countrlea,  in  1929,  pro- 
duced almost  an  even  12  million  bales.  This 
had  Increased  by  1960  to  nearly  47  million 
bales.  We  used  to  export  7  or  8  million  bales 
of  our  production;  today  we  barely  reach  5 
million.  Back  in  that  earlier  year.  It  took 
43  million  acres  to  produce  tbat  nearly  15- 
mllllon-bale  crop.  Today  It  only  takes  a  lit- 
tle over  14«/2  million.  Our  population  then 
was  approximately  123  million.  whUe  the 
1960  figiu-e  U  almost  180  mUUon.  There  are 
two  particular  situations  here  which  deserve 
comment.  First,  there  la  the  matter  of  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  acreage  yields  while 
the  total  number  of  cotton  farms  has  con- 
tinued to  decrease.  Larger  and  larger  farm 
units  are  receiving  more  and  more  of  the 
Government  subsidy.  At  the  same  time, 
fewer  and  fewer  people  are  employed  In  cot- 
.ton  growing  as  the  production  continues  to 
shift  to  the  west  and  to  the  larger  mech- 
anized operations. 

Then,  too,  as  our  population  has  increased. 
the  per  capita  consimsptlon  has  gone  down. 
At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  the  cotton  to 
the  mill  has  multiplied  threefold.  The  fig- 
ures suggest  that.  doUarwise.  we  have  come  a 
long  way  since  that  earlier  year,  but  if  it  is 
this  sort  of  combination  which  is  incorpo- 
rated Into  those  arg\unents  advanced  by  tb« 
economists,  as  they  figure  percentage  in- 
creases In  the  gross  national  product,  then 
shouldn"t  we  wonder  whether  their  premises 
are  sound?  Are  we  really  making  progress  if 
we  only  consider  the  price?  Bhouldnt  we,  as 
we  talk  about  the  ONP,  consider  the  pounds 
or  yards  of  prxxluctlon  as  they  have  increased 
or  decreased  per  capiu  over  the  years? 

If  In  other  Industries  the  same  sort  of 
figuring  Is  being  carried  on,  we  are  not  get- 
ting a  true  picture  and  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  we  are  not  being  told  the  truth. 
This  whole  problem  is  disconcerting  and  we 
wonder  if  our  own  Government  people  are 
not  using  the  same  sort  of  rule  as  they  figure 
the  economic  advancement  In  foreign 
countries. 

As  we  take  the  textUe  industry  as  a  whole, 
we  find  that,  and  according  to  the  Cotton 
Textile  Merchants  Association  of  New  Tork, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  broadwoven 
goods  Including  cotton,  manmade  fiber,  wool, 
and  silk  has  declined  in  the  past  25  years 
from  over  78  linear  yards  to  lust  over  64  In 
1962. 
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Of  course,  goods  are  wider  which  would 
change  the  picture  somewhat  if  the  figures 
were  presented  as  square  yards  rather  than 
linear  ones.  Nevertheless,  this  lots  of  over 
12  yards  per  caplU  is  very  disturbing.  And 
unlike  the  raw  cotton  picture,  the  price  of 
bro.<tdwoven  goods  has  not  appreciably  in- 
creased and  surely  the  profits  have  not. 

One  Item  not  taken  into  consideration  is 
the  amount  of  cotton  yardage  displaced  by 
Imports.  Surely  If  our  own  raw  cotton  pro- 
duction has  remained  static  and  our  exports 
have  fallen  off,  something  is  filling  in  the 
g.ip  to  take  care  of  our  tremendous  popula- 
tion Increase.  One  factor,  of  course.  Is  our 
own  export  picture — we  have  lost  a  lot  of 
export  yardage  to  foreign  countries  par- 
ticularly In  South  America  and  In  the  East. 
And  as  we  have  pointed  out  previously,  as 
well  as  here,  more  and  more  cotton  Lb  being 
grown  abroad. 

It  is  with  these  facts  In  mind  that  we 
wonder  if  those  proposals  to  Internationalize 
our  economy  can  stand  up  under  the  pres- 
sure which  is  obviously  building  up.  And 
we  would  like  to  argue  that  this  problem 
win  affect  other  Industries  besides  cotton 
growing  and  textile  manufacturing.  If  we 
allow  others  to  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the 
American  market,  then  what  will  be  done 
about  capital  for  reinvestment  and  expan- 
sion and  our  gold  situation? 

Perhaps  we  should  copy  from  the  German 
book  and  swap  goods  rather  than  buy  and 
sell  them  as  one  way  of  stopping  the  dollar 
drain.  That  country  has  been  very  success- 
ful as  they  have  traded  production  for  raw 
materials  without  having  to  send  marks 
abroad. 

Thinking  of  Germany,  we  are  reminded 
that  It  was  the  stupid  gyrating  of  economic 
policies  of  the  Weimar  Republic  which 
brought  bankruptcy  to  that  nation  and  to 
those  people  and  opened  the  door  for  Hitler 
and  the  Nazi  party. 

It  was  quite  awhile  ago  that  we  wrote  that 
we  would  surely  face  dollar  depreciation  If 
we  did  UDt  cut  out  deficit  spending.  History 
proves  that  every  country  who  has  followed 
that  deficit  spending  policy  has  had  to  re- 
peatedly devaluate.  Why  would  It  be  differ- 
ent for  the  United  States?  The  outsiders 
looking  In.  our  foreign  friends,  are  predicting 
that  the  United  States  will  have  to  devalu- 
ate the  dollar  and  do  It  by  raising  the  price 
of  gold. 

We  don't  think  that  a  tax  cut  Is  a  remedy 
even  though  it  would  please  our  own  Indi- 
vidual pc-cket.  A  tax  cut  with  no  reduction 
In  the  debt  is  no  indication  that  the  admin- 
istration Intends  to  turn  from  deficit  spend- 
ing and  would  compound  the  felony.  On 
an  Intenuitlonal  basis,  any  tax  cut  without 
major  economies  would  further  lessen  the 
confidence  of  businessmen  abroad  and  tui- 
ther  slov  down  Investment  in  our  own  in- 
dustrial economy. 

It  Is  predicted  that  our  population  will 
continue  to  Increase,  where,  by  1975,  there 
will  be  o/er  200  million  of  us.  Such  a  popu- 
lation Increase  will  continue  to  provide  mar- 
kets but  when  we  consider  the  per  capita 
situation,  we  are  convinced  that  only  a 
bulging  population  can  maintain  our  econ- 
omy. We  shudder  to  think  of  what  would 
have  ha]>pened  to  the  textile  industry,  for 
Instance.  If  we  had  not  gained  a  nearly  68 
million  fiopulatlon  Increase  during  the  past 
30  years. 

In  a  current  Warner  &  Swasey  advertise- 
ment are  sound  thoughts  which  bear  repeat- 
ing: 

"More  people  are  employed  today  than 
ever  before — 68.200,000  of  them — 94  percent 
of  all  th<)se  who  even  say  they  want  a  Job. 
The  only  reason  there  are  any  unemployed 
is  that  more  people  want  work — millions  of 
'war  bab:es'  are  now  grown  up;  millions  of 
women  vlth  'automatic'  homes  prefer  work; 
millions  from  farms  move  to  the  city. 


"Service  buaiaaMM  have  absorbed  w>»Mt*>»*«, 
but  there  U  a  oemng  to  that  growth.  (OUMB 
what  has  grown  fastest    Ooymment  Jobs.) 

"The  only  hope  for  the  ne«4*d  new  Jobs  la 
in  manufacturing — ^it  has  not  grown  m  fast 
as  population.  Whyt  Costa  are  too  high. 
Labor  cost  per  hour  has  increaaed  101  percent 
since  the  war.  And  since  the  percentage  of 
business  profits  has  gone  down,  there  has 
been  one  place  for  those  higher  wages  to 
come  from — higher  prices.  That  is  why  you 
have  seen  entire  American  industries  folding 
or  shrinking:  because  they  can't  compete 
with  foreign  goods  made  at  lower  labor  costs." 

While  production  per  employee  goes  up. 
average  industrial  employment  goes  down. 
All  of  these  conditions  suggest  that  we  should 
take  a  new  look  and  Invent  or  discover  new 
measixres  for  that  indefinite  gross  national 
product  conclusion. 

Also  from  that  Textile  Reporter  of 
July  26  I  want  to  read  something  else 
that  is  quite  significant.  It  goes  on  to 
say,  and  I  dare  the  one  worlders  who 
are  at  our  throats  to  refute  it.    It  says: 

In  the  face  of  sharply  increasing  ship- 
ments of  several  cotton  textile  items  to  this 
country,  the  United  States  has  warned  Japan 
to  distribute  monthly  exp>orts  more  evenly 
throughout  the  year.  Rising  Japanese  Im- 
ports of  cotton  blouses,  gingham  and  poplin 
cloths  and  some  other  cotton  textiles — which 
have  gained  momentum  In  recent  months — 
were  the  result  of  bigger  orders  from  Amer- 
ican importers  who  feared  possible  imposi- 
tion of  the  8.5  cents  a  pound  equalization 
fee,  Japanese  officials  claim. 

That  proves  what  I  said  a  while  ago. 
Now,  we  know  the  textile  areas,  and 
tills  magazine  reflects  that  the  textile 
industry  is  nearing  or  has  already  passed 
its  peak  of  prosperity.  Why  should  we 
not  prosper?  I  have  in  mind  other  in- 
dustries and  I  would  quickly  rise  on  my 
feet  to  support  them.  Some  months  ago 
I  voted  for  a  depressed  area  bill.  It  did 
not  help  my  part  of  the  country  a  bit. 
it  helped  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Someone  asked  me  why  I 
voted  for  it.  I  said,  "I  am  an  American, 
I  am  concerned  with  Americans  every- 
where. That  is  a  part  of  my  respon- 
sibility as  a  national  legislator.  I  am 
concerned  with  other  sections  of  my 
country  and  their  economic  difficulties, 
and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  whether  it  is 
popular  or  not."  If  it  is  not  popular,  it 
would  be  because  the  people  do  not  liave 
a  full  understanding.  Our  people  are 
sympathetic  to  everybody  else  and  want 
to  help  them. 

Now,  I  have  an  article  here  I  would 
also  like  to  include  in  this  Record.  It  is 
the  July  26  issue,  page  7  of  the  Textile 
Reporter,  entitled  "Next  10  Years  Can 
Be  Industry's  Period  of  Greatest  Prog- 
ress." 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Next  10  Teaks  Can  Be  Industrt's  Pzkiod 
OF  Greatest  Pkogress — CoNnirtrED  Attack 
oiv  Imports  Problem,  Better  Job  or  At- 
TRACTiNC  Young  People,  Are  Urged  at 
Southern  TEXTn.E  Association  Meeting 

There  is  still  hope  for  governmental  as- 
sistance In  the  textile  Import  problem  al- 
though the  situation  is  rapidly  nearing  its 
climax,  Robert  C.  Jackson,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  ACMI,  told  members  of  the 
Southern  Textile  Association  In  Ashevllle 
recently. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  Industry  efforts  to 
get  favorable  action  on  decisions  now  pend- 
ing in  Federal  agencies  have  been  stepped 
up  In  recent  weeks  and  that  decisive  action 
Is  possible  without  new  legislation.    He  re- 


fwrrtd  to  two  polala  of  tlM  XtDiMdy  ad> 
minlstratlon'b  orlglaal  Mvaa-potai  program 
which  yt  BMd  action:  Tf  Metloa  tH  oaM 
which  would  oCMt  th«  disparity  la  world 
and  domestlo  cotton  prloM  throi^  an  Im- 
port fee;  and  the  OBP  eaa*  which,  it  ap- 
proved, would  Indloate  that  the  national 
security  and  the  economy  are  being  Jeo- 
pardised by  imports. 

He  told  the  54th  annual  meeting  of  the 
STA  that  most  industry  leaders  agree  it 
doesn't  seem  practical  to  abolish  the  farm 
price  support  program  but  that  an  Import 
fee  equalising  the  disparity  between  world 
and  domestic  cotton  prices  is  the  answer. 

He  said  the  two-price  cotton  system 
forced  American  mills  to  pay  $383,600,000 
more  for  their  cotton  in  1901  than  foreign 
mUls  would  have  paid. 

North  Carolina  mills,  for  example,  which 
use  about  2,608.000  bales  annually  are  3113 
million  behind  their  foreign  competitors 
even  before  they  spin  the  first  pound  of 
yarn,  all  because  domestic  mills  pay  $171.60 
for  a  bale  of  cotton  that  would  cost  $129 
overseas. 

Foreign  mills  do  not  undersell  American 
mUls  because  of  efficiencies  but  only  because 
of  access  to  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  cot- 
ton, he  added. 

Joe  D.  Moore,  vice  president  of  Manu- 
facturing, Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  In  his  talk, 
"A  Look  at  the  Textile  Industry,"  admitted 
there  are  difficult  and  disturbing  factors 
"even  in  normal  times,  but  with  fxirther  com- 
plications of  import  i»-oblems,  the  Oommon 
Market  problem,  the  poesibiUties  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  the  economic  ravages  of 
inflation  or  deflation,  the  situation  may  seem 
utterly  hop>eless." 

He  said  he  could  understand  the  sense  of 
lu-gency  and  futility  th.at  many  may  feel  in 
the  temptation  to  live  for  the  moment  and 
to  put  aside  all  thoiight  of  the  future. 
However,  "if  that  defeatist  philosophy  is 
ever  permitted  to  dominate  the  thinking  of 
the  textile  indvistry  there  had  better  be  no 
tomorrow:  if  there  is  it  will  be  Just  about 
the  most  sorrowful  day  this  old  world  has 
ever  seen." 

Mr.  Moore  reminded  that  more  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
textile  industry  than  was  ever  thought  pos- 
sible, however,  the  next  10  years  should  see, 
more  progress  and  change  than  in  all  of  its 
history.  "Changes  and  progress  are  taking 
place  so  fast  it  is  said  that  'if  it  works,  it  is 
obsolete.' 

"In  my  opinion,  the  textUe  ixulustry  is 
the  greatest  industry  in  the  world  and  I 
believe  it  is  high  time  that  we  in  the  In- 
dustry should  let  everyone,  pcu^cularly  our 
young  people,  know  that  this  Is  true.  We 
have  complained  about  the  Industry's  trials 
and  tribulations  for  so  long  that  even  some 
of  us  who  love  it  find  ourselves  feeling 
depressed  about  it  occasionally.  0\ir  textile 
schools  do  not  have  the  enrollment  that 
the  industry  needs.  Our  young  people  are 
not  challenged  to  accept  textUes  for  their 
career  and  I  think  that  each  of  us  should 
boost  our  indvistry  to  the  degree  it  rightly 
deserves  and  then  our  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  wiU  choose  it  as  their  profes- 
sion." 

Mr.  Moore  said  there  Is  nothing  unique 
about  the  textile  indtistry's  problems. 
"Basically  they  are  no  different  from  those 
which  have  confronted  most  of  the  genera- 
tion before  us.  The  interval  between  gen- 
erations is  ctLstomarUy  recorded  as  33  years, 
and  if  you  will  note,  you  wUl  find  In  theee 
generations  since  1T76  a  great  deal  of  the 
same  problems  existing  in  every  genomtlon. 
and  yet  the  world  has  managed  to  survive 
somehow." 

Referring  to  various  threats  to  freedom  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Moore  said  that  since  the 
birth  of  Christ  there  have  been  about  45  bil- 
lion people  on  earth  but  not  more  than  3 
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"Our  ABMrtean  ciTlIlBBtloa  to  no  aociilMit. 
R  estate  l»e«nM  It  warn  tambOtd  aqovely 
upon  tbB  ooaeept  of  iminan  Uber^.  It  «Ktota 
beeaiiae  w  have  iMumed  to  drfend  ttw  rtgjhts 
of  tlM  indlTldwa  and  rvapect  tlM  dignity 
of  man.  But  ft»-  bmoj  yean  now,  we  have 
been  lurrenderlng  these  Ood-glTen  rights 
bit  by  bit  In  ft  search  for  an  even  better  way 
of  life." 

He  offered  as  a  partial  sduUon  to  the  prob- 
lems oC  today  that  people  try  to  attain  a 
well-balanced  PMS — a  proper  combination  of 
physleftl-mental-splrltual  activity  in  every- 
day life. 

All  Industry  including  the  textile  Indiistry 
Should  benefit  from  America's  efforts  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  during  this  decade,  the 
Publle  Inf onnatton  Director  for  the  National 
AeranantiaB  and  Space  Administration's 
George  C.  Manihall  Space  Flight  Center  in 
Huntsvme.  Ala.,  told  the  teztUe  group. 

Capt.  Bart  J.  Slattery  said  that  NASA  Di- 
rector James  Webb  has  given  the  inrogram 
high  priority  to  pass  on  to  Industry  every 
bit  of  information  that  can  possibly  be  used. 
For  esample,  he  named  the  shiny  flnlshes  on 
some  pots  and  pans  as  the  result  of  develop- 
ments emanating  from  nose-oone  research. 
Also  an  early  type  of  rocket  fuel  tiuned  out 
to  be  beneficial  both  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  and  mental  disease. 

Aseoeiatlon  Pre^dent  W.  B.  Stters.  told  the 
group  tiiat  the  Southern  Textile  AssoclaUon 
can  Justify  its  existence  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  work  accomplished  during 
the  several  divisional  meetings. 

He  said  that  during  the  year  there  were  a 
total  of  1.783  registrations  of  which  only 
497  were  associated  members  "which  points 
up  the  fact  that  our  mill  operating  person- 
nel have  attended  and  participated  in  the 
meetings." 

Within  the  1.783  registrants  were  mlll- 
u«n  representing  310  different  plants.  He 
said  that  88  aoills  were  represented  in  the 
Piedmont  Division  meetings,  64  in  the  South 
Carolina  Division.  34  in  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Division,  and  24  In  the  Northern  Carolina 
Division. 

Or.  George  D.  Heaton.  human  relations 
counselor,  was  guest  q>eaker  on  the  subject 
"Some  Urgent  Management  Responsibilities 
in  Human  Relations." 

Dr.  H.  Boberts.  LydU  Cotton  UUls.  Clin- 
ton, S.C..  is  the  new  president  of  the  South- 
ern Textile  Association  succeeding  W.  B. 
Etters.  Reeves  Brothers.  Spartanb\ng,  who 
became  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  was  second  vice  president, 
skipped  one  step  to  the  presidency  at  the 
request  of  Herman  Cone,  Jr.  (first  vice  presi- 
dent) who  expressed  the  wish  to  bypass  the 
presidency  in  view  of  his  continued  recupera- 
tion from  a  hunting  accident  late  last  year. 

The  new  officers  are:  Mr.  Roberts:  J.  W. 
Znsooe.  Carolina  Mills,  Maiden.  N.C..  first 
vice  president:  Mr.  Cone,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; and  Jack  Klsslah  of  Textile  Bulletin, 
Charlotte,  secretary-treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  directors  were: 
J.  F.  Chalmers,  Greenwood,  S.C;  C.  H.  Ward, 
High  Point.  M.C:  John  Houston,  ^ray.  N.C.; 
and  J.  Ii.  SherrlU.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Because  of  these  policies  I  have  talked 
about  again  and  again  here,  the  last  10 
years  have  been  years  In  which  we  have 
enjoyed  prosperity.  But  we  have  been 
on  tlie  brink,  so  to  speak,  of  disaster, 
and  the  Import  problem  has  grown  and 
grown  and  grown,  and  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  get  something  done  about  it 

We  have  asked  the  people  uptown  who 
are  making  these  policies  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  voted  for  the  trade 
legislation  because  I  felt  then,  and  I  feel 
now,  we  have  to  have  trade  and  com- 
merce.   I  voted  for  It.  and  I  am  now 


worried  because  if  the  same  peofile  ad- 
minister the  trade  bill  that  fotj  some 
years  have  been  administering  tfctt  other 
legislation,  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
us?  Sold  down  the  river  agalji  and 
again?  And  if  anybody  can  refutie  these 
statements.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  them. 
I  have  talked  time  and  time  again  about 
this  matter,  but  nobody  has  refuljed  the 
statements  I  have  made. 

We  let  the  Export  Import  i  Bank 
furnish  millions  of  dollars  so  th^t  the 
Japanese  can  buy  the  cotton  at  8.9  cents 
per  pound  less.  Not  long  ago  thifty  told 
the  people  in  Hong  Kong  they  could  not 
ship  back  in  here,  and  suddenly  ife  find 
somebody  cheating.  The  Hong  Kong 
people  are  trying  to  get  some  tr^e,  of 
course,  and  it  is  not  them,  but  somebody 
was  cheating  the  American  worker,  the 
American  Congressmen,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  say  this,  the  President  ^f  the 
United  States.  And  I  fear  the  wrong 
doing  was  being  carried  out  by  these 
same  Americans  who  have  lon^  been 
against  us. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  is  not  in 
favor  of  doing  away  with  the  textile  in- 
dustry. I  suppose  he  may  neve|-  hecu: 
of  this  talk.  I  wish  he  would,  because 
I  have  confidence  in  his  ability  tJnd  his 
intention  to  do  something  atxjut  It^.  But 
I  say  it  is  time  again  that  we  take  {up  the 
challenge,  the  challenge  of  the  people 
who  are  taking  the  salaries,  as  !l  said 
before,  from  the  American  Goventunent. 
some  of  whom  have  plush  o£Qces  and 
drive  big  Cadillacs,  and  one  thii^g  and 
another — the  bureaucrats  who  are  really 
against  America.  Of  course,  whilfl  many 
people  do  not  have  textiles  in  thfjr  dis- 
trict and  are  not  interested  or  tibey  do 
not  know  or  do  not  realize  or,  pwhaps, 
they  do  not  care,  the  fact  that  itls  tex- 
tiles today,  it  may  be  steel  tomorrow.  It 
was  china  yesterday  and  watch^.  We 
have  no  more  watchmakers.  Jt  was 
leather  goods  in  another  day.  ^e  are 
not  producing  leather  goods.  It  Will  be 
the  tuna  fishing  industry  whicfi  will 
suffer  another  day,  or  the  coal  injdustry 
another  day.  We  find  that  Americans 
out  of  work  have  very  little  syil^pathy 
for  departments  which  betray  |  them. 
They  live  unhappily  in  some  ptfrts  of 
the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  have  talked 
so  many  times  on  this  subject  as  %  have 
is  because  I  do  not  want  us  to  llVe  un- 
happily in  the  textile  areas.  I  have  seen 
the  breadlines.  I  have  seen  people  out 
of  work.  I  have  seen  the  hollow  look  in 
a  man  or  woman's  face  when  th^y  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  providing  for 
a  family  and  that  desire  of  payiabg  the 
debts  which  they  honestly  inteij^ed  to 
pay  but  do  not  have  the  employaient  or 
the  salary  with  which  to  do  so.  &o  one 
of  my  purposes  in  rising  here  today  Is 
to  say  publicly  what  I  have  said  ^efore 
the  Tariff  Commission.  I  have  titled  to 
emphasize  time  and  time  again  ^at  we 
need  this  equalization  fee  now.  Wfe  need 
some  administration  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect 
our  textile  industry  as  it  was  premised 
and  as  the  President  intended. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HEMPHILIi.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Alkxakdkr]  who  is  always 
interested  in  and  eager  to  participate 
in  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  particularly  commend  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HncPHiLLl  for  the  very 
proper  subject  that  he  has  been  discuss- 
ing. I  know  of  his  intense  interest  in  the 
textile  people  whom  he  represents  and 
also  the  fine  spirit  in  which  he  has  gone 
about  doing  this  great  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  imports  and  the  handling  of  the 
Gteneva  conference,  because  I  too.  Just  as 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hempiull],  have  a  textile  plant  in  my 
district  that  is  about  to  be  liquidated 
even  though  it  has  been  covered  and  the 
State  Department  has  agreed  that  it  is 
in  distress  and  that  they  ought  to  do 
something  about  it  to  protect  that  in- 
dustry. Yet  they  seem  to  be  dragging 
their  feet.  They  tell  us  that  they  are 
going  to  take  it  up  and  discuss  it  with 
the  Japanese  and  that  they  are  going 
to  stop  it  at  110  percent  of  the  past 
year's  consumption.  But  the  last  year's 
consimiption  tias  been  multiplied  due  to 
the  great  imports  that  have  been  allowed 
to  come  in  during  that  period  of  time, 
which  takes  away  the  ^ectiveness  of 
the  action  that  they  are  about  to  take. 
Now,  more  speed  to  them  in  their  ac- 
tion in  taking  this  course,  but  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  the  State  D^mrt- 
ment  got  on  America  s  side  and  began  to 
fight  for  our  team  instead  of  every  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HatPHTLL],  because  throughout  the 
years  during  which  the  gentleman  has 
been  here  the  gentleman  has  been  one 
of  the  most  tireless  workers  for  the 
welfare  and  the  benefit  of  his  people. 

It  does  my  heart  good  because  we  rep- 
resent the  same  kind  of  people.  I  say 
to  you  that  on  this  import  problem  real 
action  should  be  taken  on  the  President's 
program,  under  which  he  has  asked  for 
this  equilization  fee.  It  was  on  Novem- 
ber 13  that  an  action  was  instituted  un- 
der section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  The  case  has  been  closed 
since  March  26.  this  year,  1962,  and  stlD 
no  action  was  taken  on  this  matter 
which  is  so  important  to  our  people,  a 
situation  under  which  the  manufactur- 
ers in  this  country  pay  one-third  more 
for  the  cotton  that  they  use  than  do 
their  competitors  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

I  think  certainly  with  the  flood  of  Im- 
ports of  all  kinds  into  this  country  It  is 
time  the  Tariff  Commission  gave  us  a 
favorable  decision  on  this  matter,  at 
least  putting  a  stop  to  the  dwindling 
of  our  jobs  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  not 
only  for  his  interest  but  for  his  strong 
support.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  just  put  in  the  Rxcobo  the  sta- 
tistics on  this  particular  question  for  the 
calendar  year  1961.  The  exports  were 
at    a    300,000-unit    level,    which    was 
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alx>ut  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  market. 
They  exported  that  10  percent  into  this 
country.  As  soon  as  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment was  reached,  from  January  until 
May  1962,  exports  to  this  country  of 
the  particular  item  in  which  they  were 
interested  ballooned  to  about  500,000 
units.  So  if  you  deduct  the  previous  12 
months  frwn  May  1,  1962.  dateline, 
which  tlie  Geneva  agreements  automati- 
cally instituted,  under  the  procedures 
involved,  instead  of  the  10  percent  of  the 
market  here,  they  had  about  one -third 
erf  the  market.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  was 
the  Intention.  I  think  it  is  wrong  and 
I  hope  something  is  gomg  to  be  done 
al>out  it.  I  do  not  beheve  the  President 
ever  intended  that.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Hodges  did  not,  because  I  have  talked  to 
him  on  the  subject. 

Of  coarse,  with  reference  to  the  Pres- 
ident ol  the  United  States,  he  has  the 
internal  ional  situation  on  his  hands  and 
down  ir  the  bureaucracy  thty  can  sUdy? 
these  t^dngs  through.  Ttiat  is  the  rea- 
son I  reise  my  voice  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa  LMr.  KylI 
seeks  recognition,  and  I  yield  to  him  at 
tills  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  in  this  entire  sub- 
ject. I  should  like  to  ask  a  couple  of 
questions.  Wtuch  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  administer  the 
new  trade  program  if  it  is  adopted? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  had  hoped  sine 3 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
recognized  by  this  administration  to  the 
degree  it  tias.  particularly  in  this  field, 
that  there  would  \)e  a  joint  administra- 
tion. Actually,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows  from  his  iiistory.  this  particular 
field  of  commerce  among  the  nations  was 
formerl3'  a  matter  administered  in  large 
part  by  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce. 
After  the  war  we  got  into  the  foreign  aid 
field,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Marshall  plan  we  began  to  go  into  all 
the  fooUshness  which  has  happened 
since.  1  know  the  gentleman  shares  my 
feeling  on  that.  The  State  Department 
has  adndnistered  more  and  more  of  the 
legislation  and  agreements  in  this  field, 
which  bas  been  to  the  detriment  of  too 
many  industries  in  this  country,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  bill  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  now  in  the  Senate 
would  give  additional  powers  to  the 
President? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Actually  it  would 
give  additional  powers  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  but  I  think 
the  fact,  that  the  executive  branch  has 
considei-ed  the  textile  problem  and  the 
import  problem  to  the  degree  and  the 
extent  :t  has.  and  the  fact  we  have  a 
seven-point  program  and  the  promise 
from  the  Executive,  Indicates  that  we 
would  have  more  participation  given  to 
the  Commerce  Department,  and  that  is 
my  hope . 

Mr.  KYL.  When  last  we  had  under 
special  tirder  a  discussion  of  this  entire 
textile  rropoeltkm  there  was  some  hope 
expressed  that  there  would  be  an  agree- 
ment that  would  solve  the  problems  of 
the  textile  industry.    I  think  the  gentle- 


man will  remember  that  at  that  time, 
speaking  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  WHimna]  I  noted  that 
I  did  not  think  this  optimism  was  well 
founded,  because  we  liad  Just  had  this 
experience  in  another  area. 

The  American  producers  of  lead  and 
zinc  had  simply  wanted  50  percent,  one- 
half  the  market.  They  did  not  have  it 
But  on  top  of  this  situation,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  as  there 
were  at  least  three  departments  involved, 
arranged  a  barter  agreement  which 
brought  to  the  United  States  an  ad- 
ditional 100.000  tons  of  these  metals, 
thus  almost  breaking  the  entire  business 
and.  incidentally,  putting  this  additional 
metal  in  a  stockpile  which  we  have  since 
been  trying  to  remove. 

Now  the  Department  sasrs  in  hearings 
on  the  Hill  that  their  hopes  were  false 
"because  we  had  relied  on  foreign  coun- 
tries to  curtail  their  production  and  they 
did  not  do  this  in  agreement  with  the 
United  States."  So  here  agam  the  gen- 
tleman will  recognize  the  same  old  ring. 
"We  had  hoped  that  somebody  else  would 
cooperate  but  they  have  not.  There- 
fore these  imports  continue  to  come  in 
and  we  have  this  problem." 

The  gentleman  should  be  compli- 
mented on  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  what  could  be  a  most  serious 
proWem. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  am  no  philos- 
opher, but  I  am  a  realist.  As  I  view  the 
world  situation  today  and  the  past  few 
years,  the  only  do-gooders  that  I  know 
are  this  group  running  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Nobody  else  in  the  world  Is  inter- 
ested in  "do-gooding."  They  are  out  for 
themselves.  We  say,  "We  are  going  to 
go  along  with  you,  and  you  are  going  to 
return  something."  but  they  do  not  do 
it.  We  gave  our  friend  India  half  a 
billion  dollars,  and  they  took  Goa  and 
bought  Russian  goods  with  our  money. 
The  do-gooders  are  really  doing  them 
good. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  you  are 
not  for  me  you  are  against  me.  That 
Is  the  American  tradition.  I  follow  the 
tenets  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  bom 
In  my  district,  that  if  you  are  not  for 
me  you  are  against  me.  ITie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures say  that,  too.  You  cannot  be  hi 
the  middle  of  the  road,  you  have  to  stand 
for  something  or  you  stand  for  nothing. 
The  gentleman  is  eminently  correct. 

They  smile,  and  they  drink  their  tea, 
and  they  are  dressed  right,  and  they  look 
around  and  somebody  sa3rs.  "You  are  a 
great  statesman  and  a  great  interna- 
tionalist," and  they  are  ready  to  give 
away  another  part  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  just  one  reason  I  voted  against 
foreign  aid  for  6  long  years.  I  wish  we 
could  win  the  l>attle  against  this  waste. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  frmn 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  KoaNXOAY]  who  has 
expressed  many  times  his  interest  in  this 
problem. 

Mr.  KORNBGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle, 
man  for  yMding  to  me.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
presentation  here  today.  Although  he 
sa3rs  he  is  speaking  for  his  district,  I  say 
he     is    speaking    for    many    districts 


throughout  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
for  the  country  itself. 

I  commend  you,  sir,  on  your  fine 
statement  and  on  the  fact  that  you  bring 
this  most  important  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  at  this  time 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man in  behalf  of  my  textile  peoide  for 
his  interest  in  this  important  field  and 
his  activity  for  the  preservation  of 
American  industry.  He  has  done  a  great 
Job  and  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I.  too.  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  the  textile  import  problem  Is  still 
with  us.  Last  February,  I  along  with 
several  other  Members  of  the  Congress, 
appeared  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  requested  that  an  offset  import  fee 
be  imposed  as  a  means  of  offsetting  the 
difference  between  the  purchase  price 
of  American  cotton  in  the  world  market 
and  the  American  market.  I  have  been 
much  disappointed  that  action  has  not 
been  taken  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
To  me,  it  is  just  not  right  that  foreign 
manufacturers  can  contmue  to  purchase 
American  cotton  on  the  world  market 
for  8V2  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than 
American  manufacturers  can  purchase 
the  same  cotton  and  then  sell  that  cot- 
ton in  this  country  in  competition  with 
our  own  American  Industry. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  Just 
pointing  this  out.  It  is  with  no  hap- 
piness that  I  rise  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House.  It  is  with  considerable  sadness 
that  I  reflect  that  I  have  to  get  up  here 
and  talk,  but  it  is  part  of  my  duty  and 
my  responsibility.  I  would  be  so  happy 
if  I  were  here  in  the  well  of  this  House 
today  saying,  we  are  so  grateful  that 
the  President's  program  has  been  im- 
plemented by  a  news  release  saying  that 
the  import  equalization  fee  assures  a 
greater  sense  of  fairness  In  dealing  with 
our  textile  industry.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  «  ould  be  so  happy  to  say  that. 

Then  I  reflect  on  something  else.  It 
appears  to  me  that  when  the  Executive 
laimched  this  program,  there  were  those 
who  recognized  the  fact  that  he  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  Is  still 
the  biggest  Job  in  the  world,  and  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  he  is  the  boss  elected 
by  the  people  to  preside  over  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  administrations 
under  that  branch,  and  that  they  would 
try  to  Implement  this  policy  Instead  of 
trying  to  get  around  It,  pertxaps,  em- 
barrassing him  and  embarrassing  those 
of  us  who  have  shown  our  confidence. 
Ll<ten  to  what  has  happened. 

Tiie  Department  of  Commerce,  In  my 
opinion,  has  done  cveryttilng  within  Its 
power  to  carry  out  the  President's  direc- 
tive— not  perfectly,  bat  in  a  wen-mean- 
ing wyr^  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
tn  keeping  with  Vbe  President's  plan  h<tf 
endeavored  to  implement  the  plan  by  Its 
depreciation  reforms.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration   has  indicated   its 
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winingnesB.  Other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
emment — ^the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appeared  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  asked  for  the  imposition  of 
the  equalisation  fee.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  reqwnded  giving 
him  a  trade  bill  that  he  asked  for.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  reqwnded 
in  good  faith. 

Wherein  has  there  been  a  lack  of  good 
faith.  ezo^H  in  that  department  of  this 
Oovemment  which  in  the  6  years  I  have 
been  here  has  never  exhibited  a  flnst 
interest — a  dedicated  interest,  a  patriotic 
interest  in  America  first — the  State  De- 
partment. I  condemn  them  today  as  I 
have  condemned  those  antltextile 
idanners  b^ore  as  being  unworthy  not 
only  of  the  salaries  they  draw  but  un- 
worthy of  the  honors  that  they  receive 
and  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people.  I  dare  them  to  refute 
the  fact  and  I  dare  them  to  say  they 
have  done  anything  for  the  textile  indus- 
try as  large  as  it  is,  as  necessary  as  it  is, 
and  as  important  as  it  is.  to  the  present 
and  the  future  of  this  coimtry.  If  the 
textile  industry  is  destroyed  or  is  seri- 
ously weakened,  the  country  suffers. 

As  I  pointed  out  before.  Napoleon  liad 
a  textile  problon  in  Russia.  We  do  not 
want  any  problem  like  that.  We  have 
got  enough  textile  problems,  but  it  can 
happen.  It  is  past  time  that  we  had  the 
same  fairplay  that  all  Americans  are 
entitled  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  various 
Members  who  participated  in  this  pres- 
entation. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH      ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoiic  [Mr.  Pino]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

BIr.  FENO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
very  important  day  in  America  because 
it  marks  the  27th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  original  Social  Security  Act. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  in  this  Re- 
public, blessed  by  Ood  and  imited  in 
common  efforla^of  caring  for  the  indi- 
vidual, are  aole  to  reflect  and  to  cele- 
brate this  Joyful  anniversary. 
'  Twenty-seven  years  ago  we  began  to 
erect  a  mighty  fortress  to  protect  our 
aged,  ova  widows,  and  our  orphaned 
children. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  as  our  pioneer 
forebears  built  a  stockade  to  shelter 
them  in  times  of  strife  and  danger,  we 
built  a  stockade  for  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors who  were  similarly  beset  by  crises. 
And  Just  as  a  fortress  needs  repairing 
and  improvements,  we  have,  from  time 
to  time,  made  changes  in  our  Social  Se- 
curity Act.    It  is  by  no  means  perfect. 

In  all  of  the  10  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  In- 
troduced and  fought  for  legisl^ticm  to  hu- 
manise and  liberalize  this  law.  I  have 
summrted  and  urged  measures  to  correct 
and  improve  the  social  security  system 
in  order  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  social 
and  economic  facts  of  life  and  with  the 
principle  of  sodal  eouity  and  individual 
incentive. 


Por  the  past  10  years,  I  have  spoljen  on 
numerous  occasions  on  this  floor  tirglng 
the  correction  of  many  unfair  an^  un- 
realistic provisions  which  cause  great 
hardshiiM  in  millions  of  American  ||omes. 
While  we  have  made  progress  in  intprov- 
ing  our  system.  I  feel  that  we  hate  not 
gone  far  mough  in  eliminating  many  im- 
just  featiu-es  still  in  the  law. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  10  desperately 
needed  changes  that  should  be  nu^de  in 
oou*  social  security  law  and  I  hate  in- 
troduced and  reintroduced  10  bill$  that 
would  correct  these  weaknesses. 

First.  Under  my  bill,  H.R.  2423,  the  re- 
tirement age  would  be  lowered  faf  men 
to  60  and  for  women  to  55  years  (tf  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  pressUre  of 
automation,  which  no  one  disputes  is  a 
necessary  step  in  the  march  of  industrial 
progress,  many  of  our  senior  citizens  find 
themselves  unemployed  at  an  age  when 
they  cannot  effectively  compete  Ih  the 
labor  market.  Just  as  the  burden  Of  de- 
fending the  stockade  fell  largely  <o  the 
young  body,  so  too  today  the  work  in  our 
industrial  centers  falls  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  young,  and  the  old  waritor  Is 
turned  aside.  He  should  be  aUovfed  to 
draw  on  the  benefits  he  has  earned  dur- 
ing his  productive  years. 

Second.  Under  my  bill,  H.R.  27^1,  we 
would  recognize  the  change  in  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  inception  of  the  sooial  se- 
curity system.  The  minitnnnr^  pa3nnents 
under  the  act  would  be  $50.  Approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  all  people  df(iwing 
less  than  $50  a  month  receive  o^d-age 
benefits.  All  of  us  know  how  the  tost  of 
living  has  increased  since  1936.  It  is 
only  right  that  we  at  least  try  to  liquate 
the  contributing  dollar  paid  in  Qarller 
days  with  the  value  of  benefits  received 
when  the  wage  earner  draws  on  b^  ac- 
count. 

Third.  My  bill.  H.R.  3034,  would  tjreate 
an  elastic  labor  force  by  authorizing  the 
President,  diu-ing  periods  of  acute^  un- 
employment, to  provide  that  all 'indi- 
viduals may  retire  with  benefits  at  age 
60.  Such  an  authorization  stands  Ion  its 
own  merits.  When  there  are  few  jobs 
to  distribute  among  many,  it  is  oms  fair 
that  we  allow  our  older  citizens  who  de- 
sire to  lay  down  their  burden  tojlo  so 
with  dignity  and  peace  of  mind.  By  the 
same  token,  when  the  threat  of  large- 
scale  imemplosrment  is  removedj.  the 
President  can  raise  the  retirement  age 
again  to  its  original  level  and  thos^  per- 
sons who  had  already  taken  the  0ption 
of  retiring  could  continue  to  tfeceive 
benefits. 

Fourth.  Under  my  bill.  H.R.  3651. 
which  removes  the  social  security  Earn- 
ings limitation,  we  would  take  advsiitage 
of  the  increased  study  of  geriatrics  ■Vhich 
teaches  us  that  it  is  both  unfair  and 
grossly  unhealthy  to  assign  a  otlature 
adult  of  advanced  years  to  totaljinac- 
tivlty.  At  the  same  time  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  average  benefit  paid  un- 
der the  act  is  $75  a  month  per  individual. 
With  the  limit  on  earnings  that  we|  have 
placed  on  recipients  of  old-age  l^ur- 
ance,  we  have  not  given  them  et^ough 
to  live  adequately,  yet  we  have  consjigned 
them  to  a  morbid  life  of  inactlvfity — a 
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trait  that  surely  nms  against  the  grain 
of  traditional  American  stock.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  remove  the  restrictions  on 
earned  income  so  that  individuals  could 
continue  gainful  employment  of  a 
limited  nature  and  still  draw  from  the 
account  in  which  they  had  contributed 
in  their  full-emplosrment  years. 

Fifth.  My  biU.  H.R.  3977,  attends  the 
need  to  examine  that  section  of  the  act 
which  determines  who  can  receive  bene- 
fits after  the  principal  insuree  had  died. 
In  the  frontier  days,  the  head  of  the 
household  did  not  limit  his  protection 
and  aid  to  just  his  wife  and  children 
but  extended  it  to  his  kin:  to  his  sisters, 
his  brothers.  This  noble  tradition  is 
carried  on  even  today  by  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  contribute  more  than 
half  of  the  support  of  their  brother  or 
sister.  But  under  the  present  law,  when 
that  fully  insured  individual  dies,  there 
are  no  provisions  for  continued  aid  to 
such  dependent  brother  or  sister. 
Through  the  passage  of  HJl.  3977  these 
dependents  would  qualify  for  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  In  the 
event  that  the  primary  insured  person 
died. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  society  everyone 
recognizes  the  need  for  more  and  more 
education — everyone ;  that  is,  except  the 
writers  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Por 
this  act  ceases  the  payments  of  benefits 
to  a  dependent  child  when  he  reaches 
the  age  of  18,  assuming  the  cutoff  date 
does  not  affect  his  secondary  education. 
It  still  is  not  equitable  unless  It  allows 
the  child  to  take  his  place  in  the  busi- 
ness world  by  fully  preparing  himself 
through  attendance  in  either  vocational 
or  other  higher  levels  of  education.  It 
has  been  said  by  a  wise  philosopher  that 
that  nation  which  does  not  enable  its 
citizens  to  become  educated,  and  yet  ex- 
pects to  remain  free,  looks  for  the  im- 
possible. I  propose  that  we  implement 
that  wisdom  by  passing  my  bill.  Hil. 
4419,  which  would  allow  such  dependent 
children  to  continue  receiving  aid  until 
they  are  no  longer  enrolled  in  our  educa- 
tional system. 

Seventh.  We  must  correct  the  situa- 
tion of  the  widow  who,  after  her  chil- 
dren reach  the  age  of  18.  is  denied  fur- 
ther aid  imder  the  program.  Under  my 
bill.  H.R.  5296.  we  would  allow  the  moth- 
er's benefit  to  continue  after  her  children 
reach  age  18,  equal  to  three-eighths  of 
the  primary  benefit  of  the  insured  in- 
dividual. These  women  in  advanced 
yeai^,  unable  to  support  themselves  and 
now  suddenly  barred  from  further  aid. 
must  be  protected.  They  have  raised 
their  children  under  the  most  difficult 
of  circumstances.  They  have  given  so- 
ciety worthy  citizens.  We  should  recog- 
nize this  priceless  gift  and  see  that  their 
brows  are  not  furrowed  with  new  worries 
once  they  finished  their  task  of  rearing 
their  children. 

Eighth.  We  should  change  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  diluting  old-age  benefits 
and  wives'  benefits  of  women  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  65.  Under  pres- 
ent law  these  benefits  are  actuarially  re- 
duced for  women  who  apply  for  Haem  be- 
for  reaching  age  65.    Under  my  Wll,  HJl. 
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4088.    they    would    receive    their    full 
amount  at  age  62. 

Next.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  allow 
the  Federal  employees,  those  peopla  who 
have  8i)ent  their  woricing  hfe  for  the 
benefit  of  this  Nation  m  the  service  of 
our  Go^'e^lment,  to  enroll  imder  the  so- 
cial security  program.  It  Is  inequitable 
that  the  very  administrators  of  this  act, 
the  caretakers  of  the  stockade,  so  to 
speak,  are  denied  the  protection  It  af- 
fords. We  can  correct  this  by  by  grant- 
ing thera  the  option  of  Joining  the  social 
security  program  through  passage  of  my 
bill,  HJl.  10850. 

And  lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose 
that  we  commend  by  deed  those  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  feel  that  they  can 
continue  to  make  friUtful  contributions 
to  our  KJclety  by  worldng  after  the  age 
of  retirement.  Under  my  bill  HJl.  3273. 
we  would  allow  such  an  Individual  to 
elect  to  have  any  work  performed  after 
reachin;;  the  age  of  retirement,  exempt 
from  ccverage  under  the  old  age.  sur- 
vivors sind  disability  insiu-ance  system. 
Sir,  many  of  our  senior  citizens  are  not 
only  able  but  willing  to  keep  marching 
in  the  ranks  of  industry  and  work  past 
the  legal  age  of  retirement.  We  should 
respect  and  encourage  such  admirable 
actions  by  allowing  those  people,  if  al- 
ready fully  insured  under  the  act,  to 
have  th.»ir  earnings  exempt  for  both  tax 
and  benefit  purposes  from  the  OASDI 
tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  refer  to  my 
opening  analogy  cmce  more,  27  years  ago 
we  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mighty 
shelter  for  our  senior  citizens.  All  of 
the  rair.  is  not  kept  out,  nor  are  all  of 
our  neighbors  allowed  Inside.  What  I 
have  proposed  to  this  Congress  are  10 
improvements  we  might  make.  Like  the 
military  general  orders,  these  are  de- 
signed to  make  the  structure  safer,  more 
secure.  Impregnable.  They  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  where  they  seem  to  have  lost 
their  way  and  no  means  have  been  found 
to  call  them  forth. 

Can  we  have  closed  our  ears  to  the 
needs  of  our  neighbors  who  are  in  want, 
because  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  act? 
Have  we  set  our  heart  against  the  plead- 
ings of  widows  and  children?  Have  we 
consigned  untold  thousands  to  the  valley 
of  despair  because  we  liave  luit  foimd  the 
tune  to  examine  the  cure  but  could  only 
shed  a  few  tears  over  their  plight? 

If  we  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  ignore  the 
tragedies  caused  by  the  inequities  of  the 
law,  we  will  earn  the  deserved  reward  of 
a  granite  heart  and  an  arctic  conscience. 
But  if  we  take  up  the  task  of  our  unfor- 
tunate neighbors,  we  will  reap  their  un- 
dying gratitude  and  from  the  homes  of 
citizens  throughout  oiu:  land  will  rise 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  us  to  Him 
who  through  parable  and  sermon  re- 
minded us  that  we  are  Indeed  our 
brother  s  keeper. 


THE    TEXTILE  PROBLEM    IN   THE 
SOUTH 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman    from    North     Carolina     (Mr. 
WnrtKNEK].  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  WHI'l'JCNER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  critical  proUems  confronting 
the  economy  of  our  eotmtry  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  textile  industry  in  the  area 
which  I  am  privileged  to  repreaent. 

Under  the  law  of  this  country  the  tex- 
tile people  are  barred  from  importing 
more  than  120.000  bales  of  foreign-grown 
cotton  each  year,  "niat  is  by  act  of 
Congress.  That  act  of  Congress  sets  up 
what  we  refer  to  as  the  global  quota. 
This  amount  of  cotton  is  Uttle  more  than 
3  days  consumption  by  American  textile 
plants;  and.  almost  without  exception. 
it  comes  into  the  United  States  cm  the 
very  first  day  of  each  cotton  year,  on 
August  1. 

In  mentioning  this  I  do  not  say  that 
we  should  be  permitted  to  flood  our  coun- 
try with  foreign-grown  cotton,  but  to 
point  out  what  a  ridiculous  situation  we 
have  when  we  have  one  law  that  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  raw  cotton  in 
excess  of  120.000  bales,  yet  under  other 
law  we  have  very  few  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  processed  cotton  goods  that 
can  be  brought  into  this  country  from 
foreign  countries.  We  are  told  on  reli- 
able authority  that  during  this  year  there 
will  l>e  the  equivalent  of  700.000  bales  of 
cotton  imported  into  this  coimtry  in  the 
form  of  manufactured  and  processed 
textiles. 

I  have  l>een  faced  with  the  problem  of 
the  global  quota  in  practically  every  year 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  a 
Member  of  this  House,  because  I  come 
from  a  combed  yam  manufacturing  cen- 
ter. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  years  ago 
we  were  told,  and  I  suppose  that  we  are 
still  in  that  position,  that  my  home 
county  manufactured  85  percent  of  the 
combed  yam  manufactured  in  America. 

I  am  further  told  that  one  of  the 
banks  in  my  hometown,  which  is  a  com- 
paratively small  city,  is  the  second  larg- 
est financial  institution  insofar  as  fi- 
nancing cotton  pmrhases  by  banking 
institutions  in  America  is  concerned. 

So  this  imbalance  points  out  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  as  we  try  to  deal 
with  Imports.  Some  have  said  here  to- 
day they  voted  for  the  recent  so-called 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  I  did  not.  I 
did  not  feel,  after  careful  and  serious 
study,  that  It  was  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  economy  of  oiu-  Nation  to  do  that. 

I  did  not  vote  for  It  for  another  reason, 
and  that  was  the  one  mentioned  earlier 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Ktl]  when  he  referred  to  the  question  of 
who  had  the  authority  and  duty  to  regu- 
late foreign  commerce.  As  I  read  the 
Constitution,  that  responsibility  is  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

But,  now,  without  regard  to  how  we 
may  have  voted  on  this  rather  impcM'tant 
piece  of  legislation,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  other  body,  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  situation  in  our  country 
with  reference  to  textiles  is  one  which 
requires  remedial  action.  Perhaps  many 
of  you  are  not  aware  of  Just  what  is 
happening  In  the  field  of  textfies  and 
the  importatlmi  of  textiles  from  other 
countries. 

I  am  sure  that  very  few  Members  of 
this  House  realize  that  during  ttie  month 
of  June  1962,  a  new  coimtry  entered  the 


yam  Importing  picture.  That  new  ooun. 
try,  or  allegedliew  country,  is  the  Soviet 
satelhte  nation  of  East  Germany.  When 
this  hifonttatior  first  hit  my  ooise  I 
thought  there  mnst  be  some  error  about 
it.  Upon  checking  with  Oovemment 
sources  I  found  that  in  the  month  of 
June  1902,  East  Germany  sent  to  the 
United  States  19,606  pounds  of  carded 
yam. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  indicates, 
along  with  other  facts  which  I  will  men- 
tion, s(Hne  of  the  reasons  why  the  peo- 
ple who  earn  their  livelihood  in  textile 
plants  are  concerned  about  the  textile 
picture. 

Within  the  next  few  days  I  am  advised 
that  the  Tariff  Commission,  will  com- 
mence studying  the  record  In  the  recent 
section  22  hearings  which  were  con- 
ducted several  months  ago.  The  Com- 
mission, in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our 
fine  friends  in  the  textile  field,  holds  the 
key  to  a  problem  which  is  vital  to  the 
present  and  future  of  American  textile 
manufacturing,  and.  to  American  cotton 
farming  as  well.  The  study  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  making  ar  a  result 
of  the  petition  filed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  asks  for  an  offset  fee  on 
cotton  content  of  Imported  cotton  tex- 
tiles equal  to  the  export  subsidy  rate  on 
raw  cotton.  This  is  of  great  concern 
to  all  America.  Those  of  us  who  serve 
here  and  speak  out  for  our  people  who 
earn  their  livelihood  In  the  textile  plants 
are  not  being  provincial;  we  are  not 
speaking  on  behalf  of  one  groop.  We  are 

talking  about  both  the  textile  industry 
and  the  cotton  producing  segment  of 
our  economy. 

I  represent  a  district  which  contains 
the  greatest  concentration  of  textiles  of 
any  congressional  district  in  America. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  counties  in  the 
congressional  district  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  cotton  of  any  county  in 
North  Carolina.  Truly,  this  problem  Is 
one  which  is  vital  to  the  cotton  fanner, 
because  textile  Imports  resulting  from 
windfall  cotton  profits  by  foreign  minii 
paying  approximately  one-third  less  for 
their  raw  materials  than  is  paid  by  our 
mills  is  wrecking  the  American  cotton 
farmer's  best  customer,  the  eotton  mills 
of  the  United  States.  So.  the  two-price 
cotton  system  not  only  is  a  threat  to  the 
farmer;  it  also  places  our  textile  indus- 
try in  an  unsurmountably  competitive 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  this  two-price 
cotton  policy  caused  the  textile  industry 
in  this  country  to  pay  slightly  less  than 
$400  million  more  for  raw  ootton  it  used 
in  1961  than  the  same  eotton  would 
have  cost  foreign  competitora  who  had 
bought  the  same  amount.  This  eotton 
was  not  foreign-grown  eotton.  It  was 
American-grown  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try were  faced  with  this  excessive  cost 
as  compared  to  what  the  foreigners  pay. 
This  added  cost  to  the  mills  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  amounted  to 
$118,914,407.  In  South  Carolina  the  tex- 
tile idants  had  to  pay  $111,312,200  more 
than  a  foreign  manufacturer  would  have 
paid  for  the  same  amount  of  cotton;  in 
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Oeorglft  mills  had  to  pAy  $73^19.637 
nMM«,  and  In  Alabama  textile  manufac- 
turer* were  paying  940JKajBM  more 
than  foreign  tortile  pe<Hde  would  have 
paid  tor  the  same  amount  of  eottoo. 

Mr.  KORNEQAT.  ICr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gwitleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER:  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kobhigay]. 

Mr.  KORNEOAT.  I  would  like  to 
heartily  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Repreeentativee,  as  he  has 
done  on  many  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myaelf  with  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  tqr  the  gentleman  from  North 
Car<dina  [Mr.  Whitkum]  .  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  maintained  a 
great  interest  in  this  proposition  and 
have  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
previously  that  the  matter  of  two-price 
cotton  Is  the  most  indefensible  situation 
in  America  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  Just 
a  moment,  if  the  gentleman  will  bear 
with  me,  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which 
i4q;)eared  in  the  Greensboro  Dally  News, 
my  h<»netown.  back  on  Siuiday.  July  1, 
1962.  Inasmuch,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
heretofore  inserted  this  editorial  in  the 
CoMOKSssioHAi.  Rbccmo.  I  Shall  not  read 
it  in  its  entirety,  but  I  do  feel  that  two 
pertinent  paragraphs  should  be  included 
at  this  time,  and  they  state  as  follows: 

TonAfpi  textile  pl*nte  today  can  purchase 
American-grown  cotton  for  $42.50  a  bale  leee 
tban  American  mllla  must  pay  for  It.  The 
TJJB.  OoTemment'a  policy  forced  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  textile  industry  to  pay  9383,- 
eoo.000  move  for  Its  raw  ootton  used  in  1961 
than  the  same  ootton  would  have  cost  the 
Industry'^  oversea  competitors.  Even  cloeer 
home,  the  added  cost  to  North  Carolina  mills 
last  year  was  •113.914.407. 

The  reaaon  tea  this  monstrously  unfair 
situation  lies  entangled  In  what  appeared, 
at  one  time,  to  be  a  necessary  subsidisation 
of  the  price  difference  between  n.S.  and 
f<Mrelgn  ootton.  But  In  the  process  the  UJ9. 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  got  kicked  in 
the  pants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has 
reidlsed  this  inequity.  Many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  realized  this 
inequity.  The  industry  has  realized  this 
inequity.  Labor  has  realized  this  In- 
equity. I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Sp^Jcer, 
how  long  will  the  textile  industry  of  the 
United  States  continue  to  be  kicked  in 
the  pants  by  the  inequitable  and  unjust 
two-price  cotton  system? 

Many  of  my  colleagues  appeared  be- 
fore the  Tariff  C<wnml«gion  back  in 
March  of  this  year  and  earnestly  sought 
their  assistance  and  their  help  in  re- 
moving this  most  Inequitable  situation 
that  is  omifronting  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  industry  today.  How  long 
will  it  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  something 
is  done  to  bring  Justice  and  equity  to 
this  large  segment  of  American  indus- 
try and  this  large  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican population? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srlelding  to  me  and  again  o(»nmend 
him  for  bringing  his  forthright  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
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for  his  splendid  contribution  to 
cussion  that  we  are  having.  I 
lighted  that  his  editorial  writer 
same  Oovemment  figures  that  I 
this  matter  of  the  cost  to  North  Ct 
industry.  I  would  like  to  say  toj  him 
that  another  phase  of  this  matter,  which 
was  not  discussed  in  the  editorial  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  ii  the 
fact  that  the  import  data  which  we  i  have 
at  hand  now  seem  to  indicate  thsjt  our 
foreign  manufacturer  competitors  i  dur- 
ing recent  months  have  gained  a  great 
deal  by  the  delay  of  the  Tariff  Coatimis- 
sion  in  acting  on  the  case  brougftit  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  ^any 
of  us  who  believe  that  this  del^y  in 
reaching  a  decision  has  played  int 
hands  of  these  foreign  manufact 
I  think  that  the  record  will 
that  there  must  be  a  quick  dc 
Otherwise,  this  inordinate  amount 
shipment  of  textiles  is  going  to  so  glut 
the  market  that  even  if  all  of  these  s^ven- 
and  eight-point  programs  that  wd  talk 
about  are  put  into  effect,  we  are  go^g  to 
find  our  mills  in  this  country  ^ither 
slowed  down,  or  else  having  their  ware- 
houses so  stocked  with  cotton  tttictiles 
that  there  will  be  an  unstable  market.  It 
presents  a  real  and  continvUng  threat. 

We  are  not  Just  talking  about  thetnills. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  ]^orth 
Carolina  [Mr.  KornegatI  is  Jil$t  as 
aware  of  this  as  I.  We  have  in  our 
State  of  North  Carolina  more  thaal221,- 
000  employees  in  textile  plants  w|ith  a 
total  annual  pasrroU  in  excess  of!  $750 
million.  During  1960  the  mills  in  ^orth 
Carolina  alone  consumed  2.6  nilllion 
bales  of  cotton;  and  they  paid,  lis  we 
have  both  indicated,  over  $113  niiUlon 
more  for  this  cotton  than  they  Vould 
have  had  to  pay  if  they  had  beeh  op- 
erating the  same  number  of  textile 
plants  with  the  same  number  on  em- 
ployees in  some  of  these  foreign  3ands. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Caffoiina 
[Mr.  HxicPHnj.].  I  am  sure,  is  awftre  of 
the  fact  that  in  his  State  more  tlian 
130,000  textile  employees  who  participate 
in  a  total  annual  payroll  of  approxi- 
mately $500  million,  are  concjerned 
about  this  matter.  And  I  Icnow  that 
when  he  speaks  here  as  he  does  so  j  of  ten 
that  he  is  speaking  for  them.  At^d  my 
friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  PlyntJ^  who 
comes  from  a  great  textile  area,  i^  con- 
cerned with  more  than  94,000  textile 
employees  in  his  State  who  partwipate 
in  a  total  annual  payroll  in  exo^  of 
$332  million.  The  mills  in  his  Stfte  in 
1960  used  a  little  short  of  2  millioni  bales 
of  this  American-grown  cotton. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker^  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  yield  to  thf(  gen- 
tleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  salu|te  my 
friend  frcHn  North  Carolina,  my  i^eigh- 
bor,  on  this  exposition.  He  has  {given 
us  a  great  deal  of  valuable  inf  onqation. 
When  he  gives  statistics  regarding  North 
Carolina,  the  statistics  do  not  reflect  a 
part  of  the  situation  which  may  b^  hid- 
den but  of  which  we  are  very  much 
aware.  In  certain  sections  of  the  textile 
industry  in  my  part  of  the  countty  the 
people  who  work  participate  ij.  the 
proflte.    They  have  a  proflt-sharini  plan 
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which  is  one  of  the  finest  plans  in 
America.  I  could  not  help  but  think  as 
my  friend  revealed  these  alarming  statis- 
tics that  we  have  taken  troxn.  their 
pockete  not  only  their  payrolls  but  the 
profit  in  which  they  would  have  shared. 

I  commend  my  friend,  as  I  ao  often 
have,  for  bringing  out  these  statistics 
and  pointing  out  also,  as  he  hais  so  ably 
done,  the  fact  that  even  though  these 
specialized  gimmicks  were  written  into 
the  Geneva  agreement  to  give  us  some 
relief,  the  delays  that  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  import  fee  have 
caused  these  agreements  to  have  less  im- 
pact and  less  effect. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  srielding  to 
me  and  I  again  salute  his  efforts. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  say  to  my  other  col- 
leagues who  have  stayed  here  so  patiently 
at  this  late  hour  that  I  appreciate  their 
interest. 

I  think  since  we  have  discussed  the 
matter  of  the  law  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  recognize  that  the  laws  that 
we  have  in  our  coimtry  as  a  result  of 
action  by  the  Congress  have  brought 
about  this  two-price  system.  We  pass 
on  the  one  hand  a  foreign  aid  program 
and  under  it  we  set  up  mills  with  our 
own  money.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
I  have  never  voted  for  it.  But  this  is 
what  has  happened.  On  the  average 
these  foreign  mills  are  more  modem  than 
our  textile  plants.  Our  plants  could  be 
equally  modernized  if  our  Industry  had 
some  government  overseas  setting  them 
up  with  new  mills.  We  could  throw  out 
all  machinery  over  3  years  old  if  we  had 
some  generous  friends  overseas  putting 
up  the  money  for  it. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  share  the  Interest  and 
the  concern  which  has  been  expressed 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  Those  of  us  m  the  Con- 
gress who  know  firsthand  the  problems 
which  beset  and  confront  the  American 
textile  industry  are  concerned  with  the 
realization  that  obstacle  after  obstacle, 
hurdle  after  hurdle,  is  being  placed  In 
front  of  this  great  American  Industry. 
All  of  us  know  that  this  is  a  vital  In- 
dustry, one  vital  to  America  in  time  of 
war  and  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  this  Industry  remain 
dynamic,  and  that  once  again  It  become 
a  growing  industry.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  growth  of  this  industry  be  at  least  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  watehed  over  many  months 
the  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
plication for  relief  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which  has 
been  pending  for  many  months  before 
the  VB.  Tariff  Commission.  Many 
of  us  believe  that  this  delay  has 
not  been  Justified.  Those  of  us  who 
have  followed  the  proceedings  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  believe  that  the 
American  textile  industry  made  out  a 
strong  case  which  Justified  the  relief 
which  was  sought.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  both 
through  the  Secretary  and  through  the  , 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  presented 
the  facte  and  figures  which  show  that  if 
the  American  woiidngman  and  working - 
woman  presently  employed  in  the  Amer- 
ican texti:e  industry  are  to  be  protected 
in  their  jc-bs  and  their  job  security,  that 
the  requetited  relief  should  and  must  be 
granted.  It  is  my  further  recollection 
that  the  I^partment  of  Commerce  has 
shown  and  demonstrated  very  forcefully 
and  effectively  that  this  relief  is  neces- 
sary and  should  be  granted.  Ehirlng  the 
months  wnich  have  intervened  lietween 
the  closing  of  the  record  in  this  case  and 
now,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  not 
handed  down  its  decision.  We,  of  course, 
hope  that  decision  will  be  favorable.  In 
this  coimectlon,  let  it  be  pointed  out,  as 
I  am  sure-  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  well  knows  and  may  so  stete 
later  in  his  remarks,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  closing  of  the  record  and  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion that  foreign  nations  have  ab- 
solutely flooded  American  porte  with 
textile  products.  They  have  in  some 
instances  caused  shipments  to  be  turned 
around  in  midocean  and  caused  ship- 
ments destined  for  other  nations  to  be 
brought  into  American  porte  and  placed 
in  American  warehouses  to  compete  with 
the  end  producte  of  American  industry 
and  American  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  this  concern  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  and  at  this  point 
I  would  like  to  express  the  sincere  hope 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  will  act 
promptly  and  favorably  in  the  proceed- 
ings now  pending  in  pursuance  of  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  for  his  excellent  con- 
tribution. I  would  call  to  his  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a 
bulletin  designated  as  PAS  M-125 
Issued  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Department  of  Agricultiu^ 
in  January  1962,  entitled  "United 
Stetes  Cotton  Textile  Imports— Perspec- 
tive on  a  Complex  Problem."  This  pub- 
lication amplifies,  I  think  in  a  very  sound 
and  accurate  way  some  of  the  problems 
we  are  discussing  here  today.  The  fol- 
lowing significant  sentence  appears  on 
page  13  of  that  publication  with  refer- 
ence to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  and  the  petition  filed  by 
the  Secretary  under  that  section  of  the 
law.    It  says,  and  I  quote: 

Although  section  22  is  designed  primarily 
to  protect  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Imposition  of  the  Import 
fee  would  tend  to  eqiialize  the  prices  paid 
by  foreign  mills  for  raw  cotton  with  those 
paid  by  domestic  mills  as  far  as  competition 
of  foreign  goods  In  the  domestic  market  U 
concerned.  Therefore,  the  fee  would  not 
only  tend  to  protect  the  Department's 
programs,  but  would  also  afford  some  pro- 
tection to  the  domestic  teztUe  industry  In 
line  with  the  fourth  point  of  the  President's 
seven-point  program  announced  in  May 
1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  distinguished 
lawyer  that  he  is,  a  former  president  of 
the  bar  association  In  his  State,  has 
seen  fit  to  Join  In  this  discussion  at  a 
point  where  I  was  about  to  commence  a 


discussion  of  the  law  and  how  it  has  con- 
tributed to  and  how  it  has  created  this 
two-price  cotton  system. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
our  agricultural  legislation  since  the 
1930's.  dining  which  time  we  have  had  a 
support  price  on  raw  cotton.  In  our 
country  today  this  causes  cotton  to  bear 
a  price  $42.50  a  bale  higher  than  the 
price  of  cotton  on  the  world  market. 
That  is  a  result  of  the  law.  Since  1939, 
again  under  the  law.  we  have  had  rigid 
quotas  on  raw  cotton  We  have  had.  as 
I  have  mentioned  before,  limitations 
upon  the  importe  of  cotton  from  abroad. 
TTiese  limitations  on  imports  of  foreign- 
grown  cotton  forces  American  textile 
manufacturers  to  buy  American-grown 
cotton  at  $42.50  a  bale  higher  than  the 
world  market  price. 

None  of  us  want  to  injure  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  farmer,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  jobs  of  people  in  industry  are  impor- 
tant also.  It  is  untenable  to  have  rigid 
quotas  on  imported  raw  cotton  and  not 
to  have  rigid  quotas  on  the  manufac- 
tured and  processed  cotton  which  comes 
into  the  United  States. 

Another  item  which  enters  into  this 
problem  is  that  cotton  being  priced  above 
the  free  world  price  we  begm,  then,  to 
lose  our  export  markete  for  raw  cotton. 
So  what  is  the  way  out? 

We  passed  another  law.  We  said  that 
in  order  for  American  agriculture  to  have 
a  foreign  market  for  ootton  so  as  to  make 
our  cotton  competitive  with  foreign- 
grown  cotton,  the  United  States  should 
subsidize  the  price  thereby  making 
American  cotton  available  on  the  world 
market  at  world  prices  or  as  near  thereto 
as  possible.  So  there  arose  a  subsidy 
which  amounts  to  8V^  cents  a  pound  or 
$42.50  a  bale.  This  resulted  in  a  bonus 
to  the  foreign  textile  manufacturer  who 
is  operating  at  low  wages  with  this 
cheaper  cotton,  creating  a  competitive 
situation  which  is  just  about  to  break  the 
back  of  a  great  industry  which  is  the 
second  largest  employer  of  people  of  any 
of  our  domestic  industries. 

So  the  law  that  has  been  written  here 
in  the  Congress  has  been  instnimental 
in  bringing  about  this  situation. 

But  we  have  legislation  which  offers 
a  solution  to  the  problem,  and  that  is 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  As  has  been  so  well  said  by 
my  colleagues,  in  the  pending  proceed- 
ing under  section  22  the  President  has 
requested  the  Tariff  Ccxnmlssion  to  make 
a  study  of  this  two-price  cotton  prob- 
lem. We  are  all  hopeful  that  in  the 
appUcation  of  that  part  of  the  law, 
known  as  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  a  solution  will  be  found 
to  this  very  unfair  competitive  situa- 
tion. 

These  foreign  mills  today  are  buying 
a  bcde  of  American-grown  cotton  at  this 
lower  price  even  though  that  cotton  may 
have  been  raised  in  the  same  county 
where  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  or 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  Uve, 
where  we  have  a  concentration  of  textile 
plante.  The  American  textile  industry 
sitting  next  door  to  the  cotton  pateh,  so 
to  speak,  is  paying  a  premium  for  the 
use  of  American  cotton  which  someone 
operating  a  plant  in  the  Far  East,  the 


Middle  East,  the  Near  East,  <»■  some- 
where in  Europe  does  not  have  to  pay. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an  un- 
fair situation  when  a  foreign  teztUe 
plant  can  buy  a  bale  of  American  ootton 
for  $42.50  Ites  than  American  industry 
must  pay.  Under  present  conditions  it 
actually  amounte  to  the  taxpaying  do- 
mestic industry  paying  for  our  own  oot- 
ton about  33  Va  percent  more  than  a  for- 
eign manufacturer  pays  for  the  cotton. 

Raw  cotton  accounte  for  better  than 
half  the  cost  of  producing  a  yard  of 
typical  cotton  cloth  in  this  country.  I 
contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  unfair 
competition  is  something  which  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  Government 
which  created  it. 

The  American  textile  Industry  has 
never  asked  for  anjrthing  to  which  it 
was  not  entitled.  The  only  thing  the 
people  in  it  ask  Is  that  they  be  given  a 
fair  deal  and  that  the  law  which  was 
placed  upon  the  books  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stetes  not  be  permitted  to 
destroy  the  Industry  with  one  hand  when 
by  lifting  the  other  hand  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  apply  the  law  to  a  situa- 
tion and  save  them  from  destruction. 

In  1954  this  coimtry  saw  ite  first  no- 
ticeable rise  in  the  cotton  Import  situa- 
tion. At  that  time  cotton  producte 
brought  in  reached  the  equivaloit  of 
100.000  bales.  The  rate  of  imPorte  has 
progressed,  so  that  based  upon  the  first 
3  months  of  Importe  during  1962,  if 
computed  in  tMdes  of  cotton,  and  if  that 
rate  continues  for  the  balance  of  this 
year,  it  will  amount  to  the  equivalent  of 
716.000  bales  of  ootton  in  the  form  of 
processed  and  manufactured  textiles 
which  will  be  brought  mto  this  country 
in  1962.  This  would  be  iqiproxlmately 
112.000  bales  more  than  during  any 
other  year  in  our  history. 

So  we  say  we  do  have  a  problem.  We 
have  read  a  great  deal  tn  the  papers  re- 
cently that  the  textile  Industry  is  show- 
ing great  advances,  that  they  have  made 
great  profite.  and  recently  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration,  has  issued  a  very 
rosy  prognosis  of  the  situation  in  the 
textile  industry.  I  know  that  in  doing  so 
Secretory  Hodges  was  as  sincere  as  he 
could  be.  but  I  am  afraid  that  someboc^ 
failed  to  get  to  him  some  of  the  facte 
about  what  is  happening  today  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

Government  figures  show  that  textile 
profite  today  amount  to  only  2.7  percent 
of  sales,  whereas  the  average  profit  of 
U.S.  industries  generally  Is  4.4  percent  of 
sales.  Hie  wholesale  prices  of  cotton 
producte  have  fallen  7  percent  since  the 
late  forties,  while  industry  prices  gen- 
erally have  risen  28  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  because  the  mdustry 
has  been  able  to  keep  the  wheels  turn- 
ing— those  that  are  left — some  818 
plante  are  not  in  operation  now  that 
were  (H>erating  10  years  ago — because 
these  surviving  plante  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  wheels  turning  and  merely  meet 
expenses  or  show  a  modest  profit  it 
should  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  un- 
warranted rosy  pictures  being  p^tnt^^ 
in  the  press  and  about  the  country. 

The  textile  Industry  needs  the  elimlna- 
tkm  of  the  two-price  cottcm  sltuatton. 
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TIm  Tariff  Cowimiwion  xmder  the  law 
hmi  an  opfxirtuiilty  under  the  poKling 
proeeedlngB  to  gntnt  this  relltf .  The 
Pxcajdent  of  the  United  States  has  en- 
joined them  to  make  a  study  of  It.  The 
Secretary  of  Agrleultare  and  bis  aids 
In  the  Department  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commi«lon,  They  have 
given  evidence  sufllelent  to  warrant 
granting  the  relief  which  many  of  us 
feel  Is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to 
preserve  this  very  basic  part  of  ova  econ- 
omy. Many  llembers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  Joined  together,  as 
did  I,  In  going  down  and  testifying  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission. 

I  know  that  many  of  them  had  the 
same  feeling  that  I  had  as  we  saw  ap- 
pearing In  opposition  to  this  petition 
representatives  of  foreign  industry  and 
foreign  governments,  sitting  there  as 
equals  with  the  American  people,  as 
these  foreign  representatives  were  op- 
poslnf  the  granting  of  relief  to  our 
Ameriean  textile  worken.  I  say  to  the 
llembers  tA  the  Bouse.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  of  us  who  looked  at  those  same 
people  under  different  cireumitanoes 
couU  not  have  the  kindest  feeling. 

Z  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repneentatlvee  that  our  Qovemment, 
and  eaeh  of  us  as  ofltoiali  of  this  Qov- 
emmtfit,  hu  m  obUnUon  flnt  to  the 
Ameriean  people— in  textiles  and  in  all 
types  of  Industrtea— to  see  to  it  that  the 
amctlloatlon  of  the  laws  which  have  been 
enaottd  in  thla  Gongreee  ihould  not  be 
uaed  to  deetroy  the  American  lystem  and 
paxtieularly  the  right  of  tadivlduals  to 
earn  a  livelihood  and  to  support  their 
tamittee.  We  have  an  obligation,  and 
ttiat  obligation  la  not  fulfilled  by  itand- 
Ing  Mly  by  and  faUlng  to  exercise  those 
principles  of  law  which  the  Congress  has 
established  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  American  Jobs.  If  we  do  so 
we  wUl  have  failed  our  people  in  one  of 
their  hours  of  greatest  need. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WUITENER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fltivt]. 

Mr.  FLYMT.  In  connection  with  the 
remarks  made  Just  above  by  the  gentle- 
man fnon  North  Carolina,  I  wonder  if  he 
Is  aware  that  certain  importers  of  cotton 
products  and  cotton  goods,  especially 
cotton  yams  and  what  we  refer  to  as  un- 
finished cottons,  or  gray  goods,  that 
prices  on  these  products  are  now  being 
quoted  at  the  American  price,  less  8Mt 
cents  a  pound  in  an  effort  to  abso- 
lutely place  a  price  differential  upon 
them  which  will  drive  the  American 
producers  of  yams  and  unfinished  cot- 
ton products  almost  completely  out  of 
the  market.  This  will  be  true  not  only 
of  the  market  abroad  but  the  domestic 
market  here  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WUITBNER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Qeorgla  that  not  oh^ 
is  that  true,  but  we  have  seen  other 
actlvlUeB  Into  which  we  could  go  here 
today  If  we  were  covering  the  entire  scope 
such  as  the  piratmg  of  patterns  of  our 
textUeo  and  many  other  unfair  practices 
that  are  gotni  oa 

Tliere  is  an  Ameriean  testUe  ma- 
chmery  show,  one  of  the  great  ones  that 


we  have  in  this  country,  and  one  which 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending. 
At  the  most  recent  show  the  promoters 
had  to  enact  niles  to  the  effect  Ipat  no 
photograidis  could  be  taken  6t  the 
machinery  on  exhibit  because  ^f  the 
pirating  of  patented  machine  pz^^ucts. 

My  point  is  this:  We  have  amttle  law 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultuml  Ad- 
justment Act  to  take  care  of  thi|B  par- 
ticular unfair  situation.  I  know  that 
people  say  "Well,  you  cannot  use  quotas, 
and  the  President  has  to  be  caref  in  about 
that."  But  I  am  sure  the  gentileman 
from  Georgia  remembers  that  a  few 
months  ago,  perhaps  a  year  or  90  ago. 
some  bright  foreigners  decided  th*t  they 
could  bring  in  picker  laps  as  processed 
cotton  under  the  law  and  get  by  With  It. 
Very  promptly  the  President,  upoh  hav- 
ing representations  made  to  him  I  which 
satisfied  him  of  the  evil  of  that  slttiatlon. 
was  able  to  place  a  quota  of  I  1,000 
pounds— two  bales  of  cotton— »nd  it 
stopped  It  In  its  tracks.  We  are  n$t  ask- 
ing that  the  importation  of  foreign  tex- 
tiles be  completely  barred.  We  afe  Just 
saying  that  if  they  are  to  come  in,  we 
ought  not  by  Qovemment  actior  nake  it 
impossible  for  our  own  textile  people  to 
eompete. 

Many  textile  people  in  North  QlroUna 
say  that  the  removal  of  the  8i^-oent 
bonus  on  each  pound  of  cotton  which  our 
competitors  overseas  are  gettiafi,  our 
domestic  Industry  can  run  forelgi^  com- 
petition ragged  in  the  competitive  mar- 
ket because,  after  all.  that  would  reduce 
local  cotton  yardage  cost  by  about  one- 
third. 

I  mlfht  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgia  (Mr.  FlyntI  another  thing 
that  has  been  brought  to  my  aU^ntion. 
There  are  at  least  two  nations  lln  the 
world  whose  governments  are  nol^  reim- 
bursing their  local  manufacturei-s  any 
duty  that  is  charged  by  any  foreign 
country  into  which  they  ship  textiles 
manufactured  in  those  two  countries. 
And  so,  even  with  this  8  Mi -cent  relief, 
this  offset  fee  that  we  hope  to  hsjve,  the 
Industries  in  those  two  low-wage  coun- 
tries could  still  have  an  advantafle  since 
whatever  duty  or  charges  they  pi^  here 
are  going  to  be  reimbursed  by  their  local 
governments.  I  say  to  the  genMeman 
from  Georgia,  and  all  others  who  are 
keenly  aware  of  these  problems j  that  a 
solution  is  important  to  the  Strict 
which  I  represent,  to  the  State  from 
which  I  come,  but  even  more,  to  ^he  en- 
tire economy  of  our  Nation. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  within  the  next 
few  days  the  Tariff  Commission  will  have 
let  a  llttie  simshtne  in  by  rendering  a 
decision  which  we  conscientiouflly  be- 
lieve is  dictated  by  the  evidence  which 
has  been  presented  to  that  Comn^ission. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON 
TAXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temper^  (Mr. 
J01L8ON) .  Under  previous  ordef]  of  the 
House,  the  genUeman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CcKTxa]  Is  recognised  for  lb  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  Z  Btated  under  the  l-minttte  rule 
this  momlBff  I  was  going  to  take  we  floor 


after  all  special  orders  to  «Hi«c^MM  the 
President's  political' speech  last  night, 
in  which  it  was  announced  he  was  going 
to  discuss  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  in  relation  to  a  proposed  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  to  cut  taxes. 

Regretfully,  the  President's  speech  to 
the  Nation  was  iMlitlcal  in  nature  and 
not  economic.  The  President  used 
rigged  economic  statistics.  He  failed  to 
tell  the  people  that  the  recovery  from 
this  recession  has  been  the  weakest  of 
all  post  World  War  II  recoveries  by  al- 
most any  economic  measurements. 

When  the  President  said  the  gross  na- 
tional product  had  risen  10  percent,  he 
used  current  dollars,  when  he  and  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  are  fuUy 
aware  that  constant  dollars  should  be 
used  to  correct  for  the  Kennedy  Infla- 
tion. This  more  economically  meaning- 
ful figure  would  give  an  Increase  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  about  8.6  per- 
cent, compared  to  over  10  percent  in  two 
postwar  recoveries  and  13  in  the  first. 

The  President's  claim  that  his  action 
has  pulled  us  out  of  the  recession  Is  to- 
UUy  wrong.  The  recession  bottomed 
out  in  February  1961,  less  than  30  days 
after  he  took  office,  before  any  action 
by  him  could  become  effective  and  be- 
fore Congress  could  enact  any  leglsla- 
Uon, 

He  also  failed  to  mention  that  for  the 
first  time  since  World  War  X.  and  X  dare- 
say for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  the  civilian  work  force  hai 
not  increased  in  peacetime.  Since  1857 
the  civilian  work  force  has  been  increas- 
ing almost  1  million  people  a  year,  but 
in  1862,  this  year,  the  civilian  work  force 
has  actually  been  decreasing  over  1861. 

Therefore,  when  the  President  says 
the  economic  gap  that  he  and  his  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  have  been 
stating  existed  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration  has  closed  during  his  ad- 
ministration, he  Is  mistaken.  Using  his 
own  economic  statistics  it  actually  has 
widened. 

We  Republicans  are  happy  that  the 
President  is  recommending  a  permanent 
basic  tax  reform  and  rate  reduction. 
The  Republican  Party  has  been  recom- 
mending this  for  years  and  will  be  very 
pleased  to  assist  in  carrying  through  this 
recommendation  in  the  next  Congress. 
We  wish  to  remind  the  people  that  the 
only  two  times  tax  reductions  have  been 
enacted  since  World  War  n  have  been 
in  Republican-controlled  Congresses, 
one  during  the  80th  Congress  and  the 
other  during  the  83d  Congress.  If  the 
people  will  elect  a  Republican  Congress 
this  fall  they  can  be  sure  that  President 
Kennedy  will  get  his  tax  reform  pro- 
posal enacted  Into  law. 

I  want  to  go  on  to  document  Just  a 
little  bit  more  some  of  the  errors  in  the 
economic  statistics  that  the  President 
used  in  his  speech  last  night.  President 
Kennedy  stated  among  other  things,  and 
I  am  quoting  directly: 

We  have  had  in  the  last  18  months  the 
bast  racord  on  price  aUblUty  that  wt  have 
had  alnce  the  and  of  Wortd  War  n. 

That  Just  fiatly  is  not  tirue.  Z  say  this 
has  come  to  a  sorry  paai  for  our  country 
when  we  cannot  rely  on  the  accuracy  of 
basic  sUUstics  quoted  by  the  President 
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of  the  United  Stotes  and  his  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

This  record  that  I  am  making  here 
today  will  be  available  for  people  to  read 
tomorrow.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  this 
record  in  the  future.  I  gave  advance 
public  notice  that  I  was  going  to  take 
the  floor  this  afternoon  so  that  those 
who  disagree  with  anything  I  have  to 
say  here  would  have  an  opportiuiity  of 
bringing  forth  their  views.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  that  there  be  national 
debate  on  these  matters.  Indeed.  I  feel 
there  should  be.  But  I  submit  it  is  no 
debate  when  anyone  gives  a  speech  to  a 
captive  audience  without  giving  those 
who  disagree  the  opportunity  of  re- 
buttal. 

This  business  of  exchanging  press  re- 
leases is  not  debate.  Here  is  the  well 
of  the  House  and  in  the  well  of  the  other 
body,  there  can  be  debates.  Here  we 
yield  to  those  who  disagree  with  us  so 
they  may  have  their  say  at  the  same 
time  before  the  same  audience. 

Here  are  the  consumer  price  indexes, 
quoting  from  the  Economic  Indicators  of 
July  1D63,  prepared  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  These 
are  our  official  Qovemment  figures,  the 
actual  Consumer  Price  Index  Is  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  I860  the  Consumer  Prlee  Index  was 
103.1.  And  anyone  can  read  this.  May 
1862,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was 
105.2. 

The  differential,  as  anyone  can  see. 

18  2.1. 

I  might  say  since  May  of  1862.  it  being 
August  now,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  gone  up  about  0.3  which  makes  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  having  gone  up 
from  the  year  1860.  2.4  percent. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  might 
have  been  In  the  President's  mind.  In- 
stead of  taking  the  year  1860.  he  possi- 
bly took  December  or  the  last  month  of 
I960  which  is  a  higher  figure  than  103.1. 
It  happens  to  be  103.8.  So  the  differen- 
tial again  is  obtained  by  Uking  105.4  in 
this  Instance  and  subtracting  103.9  and 
you  get  the  differential  of  the  price  in- 
dex having  risen  in  the  18  months  that 
President  Kennedy  was  referring  to 
by  1.5. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  our  economic 
indicators  for  previous  years  since 
World  War  n.  Again  an  official  docu- 
ment, the  1960  Supplement  to  Economic 
Indicators,  prepared  by  the  accounting 
staff  and  the  Office  of  Statistical  Stand- 
ards. Bureau  of  the  Budget,  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. On  page  80,  we  can  see  the  price 
figures,  or  rather  on  page  81  we  find  the 
actual  table  and  the  chart  is  on  page 
80. 

Let  me  read  two  periods— not  of  Just  a 
year  and  a  half  but  for  3  years,  the  years 
1948,  1949.  and  1950. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  in  1948  was 
102.8. 

In  1948  it  actually  went  down  to  101.8. 

In  1850  It  went  up  to  102.8. 

In  other  words,  for  those  3  years  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  did  not  go  up  a 
bit  And  that  is  a  3-year  period  and  it 
la  post-World  Warn. 
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Let  us  take  the  other  period — 1953  to 
1955. 

In  1953  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was 
114.4. 

In  1954  it  was  114.8. 

In  1955  it  was  114.5. 

In  that  3 -year  period,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  went  up  one-tenth  of  1 
percent. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
broadcast  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
would  resort  to  this  kind  of  chicanery  of 
quoting  inaccurately  what  the  actual 
economic  indicators  are  and  that  he 
would  make  a  statement  that  cannot  be 
substantiated  at  all  in  order  to  try  to 
persuade  the  people  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  his  endeavors  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

He  said,  and  again  I  repeat  it: 

We  have  had  In  the  iMt  18  months  the 
b««t  record  of  price  etabUlty  that  we  have 
had  tlnoe  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  my  previous  remarks  I  commented 
on  the  fact  that  in  his  estimates  of  what 
the  recovery  had  been  In  gross  national 
product  he  used  current  dollar  figures 
instead  of  constant  dollar  figures. 
That  is  a  technical  term,  but  one  of 
which  the  President  as  well  as  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  la  quite 
aware,  because  when  we  measure  differ- 
ent periods  of  economic  endeavor  by 
statistics  we  try  to  adjust  them  for  con- 
sUnt  dollars,  particularly  when  you 
have  had  a  rise  in  the  price  Index.  That 
is  what  you  are  adjusting  for,  to  try  to 
get  a  consunt  dollar.  Here  is  a  1.5  per- 
cent rise.  So  when  we  Uke  these  fig- 
ures on  gross  national  product  In  con- 
sunt  dollars  and  relate  them  to  the 
nadir  of  the  recession,  which  was  Peb- 
ruary  1861,  we  find  that  the  increase  in 
gross  national  product  was  not  10  per- 
cent, was  not  ISO  billion  as  President 
Kennedy  said  In  his  speech  last  night, 
but  actually  was  8>4  percent,  and  It  was 
about  $42  billion.  Fortunately  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  was  a  little  more  careful  in  his 
use  of  economic  statistics,  because  when 
he  testified  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  just  a  few  days  ago  In  his 
prepared  statement  he  used  the  10  per- 
cent all  right  but  he  immediately  put  in 
brackets  what  the  8'/2  percent,  the  real 
figure,  was  in  constant  dollars. 

So  it  is  not  by  accident  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  addressing 
the  people  of  this  country  used  figures 
that  tended  to  deceive  in  what  was  going 
on. 

But  here  is  the  main  matter  out  of 
context.  Most  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  way  we  measure  economic  en- 
deavor think  in  terms  of  increase  in 
gross  national  product  from  year  to 
year;  and,  indeed,  that  is  the  way  we 
have  measured  our  economic  progress 
in  the  past.  Many  people  have  become 
familiar  with  the  figure  of  a  3 -percent 
growth  rate.  3-percent  increase  in  gross 
national  product  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  or  4  percent.  But  President  Ken- 
nedy when  he  was  Senator  and  cam- 
paigning in  the  1960  campaign  said  that 
there  was  a  gap  In  our  growth  rate  and 
that  during  the  Eisenhower  years  we 
had  not  been  growing  as  rapidly  at  we 


should,  that  we  should  have  been  head- 
ing toward  a  4-percrat  Incxease  In  our 
gross  national  product  The  President 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  ^r%^ 
of  growth  figures  and  parentages  Is  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  and.  tborefore, 
it  seems  to  me  important  to  point  out 
to  the  people  that  when  he  was  talkinc 
about  10  percent — ^it  should  have  bea& 
8V^  percent — he  was  not  comparing  a 
growth  rate  of  one  year  to  mnothyr  year; 
he  was  comparing  a  growth  rate  from 
the  bottom  of  a  recessitm  to  the  period 
when  we  came  out  of  the  recession. 

Let  me  give  you  the  growth  rate  for 
the  year  1961  over  the  year  1960,  the 
first  year  that  President  Kennedy  had 
served  this  Nation  as  President.  The 
growth  rate  was  1.8  percent — 1.8  per- 
cent. Actually  in  context — and  here  is 
what  the  people  of  this  country  are 
concerned  about  and  we  in  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  concerned  about,  is  how 
does  the  recovery  from  this  reoeisloa 
compare  to  our  recovery  from  prevloui 
recessions.  We  have  had  three  pre- 
vious recessions  poet  World  War  ZX 
available  for  comparison.  Theee  axe  th#> 
meaningful  comparieona;  and.  of  oouree. 
the  President  did  not  want  to  compare 
that  because  thla  la  the  weakeet  recovery 
from  any  receaalon  that  we  have  ever 
had  by  any  economic  meaturement.  In- 
cluding the  very  series  that  the  President 
referred  to  in  hU  speech,  which  was  groaa 
national  product.  That  waa  one  the 
Pretldent  ueed  but.  Induatrlal  produc- 
tion was  another.  He  referred  to  a  16- 
percent  mcreaae  there.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  going  down  23  percent  la  an- 
other Indicator  he  uaed.  Dlapoaable 
Income  going  up  8  percent,  another 
indicator  ueed  by  the  Prealdent. 

I  have  in  front  of  me  Business  Cycle 
Developments  of  July  1862.  the  data  be- 
ing through  June.  This  is  again  a  Qov- 
emment publication  of  the  UB.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  These  are  statistics 
that  the  President's  own  administration 
prepares. 

On  page  57.  toble  8  is  entitied  "Typi- 
cal Patterns  Percentage  Which  Form 
Reference  to  Levels  as  Measured  at 
Designated  Months." 

After  the  reference  to  date  in  the  nine 
most  recent  expansions  or  recessions,  the 
chart  starts  out  with  July  1921;  July 
1924;  November  1927;  Bfarch  1933;  June 
1938;  October  1949.  our  first  postwar  re- 
cession; August  1954.  our  second  one; 
April  1958.  our  third  one;  and  February 
1961,  our  fourth  one. 

Going  down  into  these  indicators  we 
see  these  various  measures  that  the 
President  refers  to. 

Let  us  take  \memployment.  26.6  per- 
cent was  the  decline  in  this  recent  re- 
cession, but  in  the  previous  recession 
it  was  38.7,  in  the  previous  one  43,  and 
In  the  previous  one  to  that  123.7.  Let 
us  look  at  the  indicator  of  the  industrial 
production  which  the  President  referred 
to.  The  recovery  was  15.4  percent,  the 
previous  recovery  was  18  J,  the  prevloua 
one  17.2.  the  previous  one  30.7. 

I  have  already  referred  to  groee  na- 
tional product.  6.5.  10.4.  IS.O.  23.7. 

Pereonal  Income  la  vexy  BlmUar.  Salei 
in  retaU  atorea.  any  Indloator  that  wt 
aelect  demonstrates  that  this  la  the 
weakeet  recovery  that  we  have  ever  had. 
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So  mneh  for  the  crroneoos  atatisttcs. 
X  am  Koftnff  to  come  now  to  one  other 
basic  misuse  of  economic  statlsttea  that 
the  President  used  last  night,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  serious  of  them  alL 

The  Presldait  In  his  <'a»«|»«g»i  of  1960 
sought  to  peranade  the  people  that  the 
years  of  the  Klsmhower  admlnlstratlan 
had  seen  a  dire  and  slugglah  eoooamy, 
that  ve  did  not  haye  the  growth  rate 
that  this  country  should  have  had.  In 
order  to  prove  this  he  used  what  I  regard 
and  called  publicly  at  the  time,  rigged 
statistics.  The  basic  rigging  of  our 
growth  statistics  was  accomplished  by  a 
«)ecial  group  that  was  brought  in  by  the 
Joint  EcoQomlc  Committee  a  few  years 
ago.  headed  by  Dr.  Ekstein  to  do  a  qoecial 
study.  What  I  am  saying  here  I  have 
said  to  him  and  we  Republicans  have 
said  in  our  minority  views  criticizing  t>^|# 
report  for  the  unscholarly  methods  used 
to  get  across  a  partisan  political  point  of 
view. 

What  do  I  mean?  Dr.  Eckstein's  group 
selected  the  jrear  1953  as  a  starting  point 
to  compare  economic  growth  through 
gross  national  product   Why  do  we  say 
that  was  unfair?    He,  by  the  way.  car- 
ried it  on  through.  I  might  say.  to  1960. 
which  was  a  year  where  we  began  a  re- 
cessicm.      No.    1.    econmnists    do    not 
measure  from  a  trough  to  peak  or  peak 
to  trough.    You  measure  from  peak  to 
peak  or  you  measure  from  trough  to 
trough.    The  year  1953  was  a  war  year — 
the  Korean  war.    Everyone  knows  what 
hi^pens  to  gross  national  product  indi- 
cators during  wartime.    It  always  goes 
up  very  high.    As  I  pointed  out.  accord- 
ing to  this  Dr.  Ekstein  and  the  President 
cannot  distinguish  between  an  economy 
based  upon  war  and  one  based  upon 
peace.    The  fact  that  they  have  con- 
tinued to  use  this  kind  of  manipulation 
to  measure  growth  to  instill  the  belief  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  there  had 
been  a  tired,  sluggish  growth  in  this 
economy  is  just  indefensible.    Now  they 
are  caught  in  their  own  trap.    A  part  of 
this  growthmanship  is  the  so-called  gap 
theory— that   there  is  a  gap  between 
what  our  Nation  should  be  doing  In 
gross  national  product  and  what  it  has 
been  doing.    The  gap  Is  based  upon  the 
theory  If  we  had  full  employment,  which 
Is  defined  as  being  only  4  percent  of  our 
people  unemployed.   I  frankly  do  not  re- 
gard that  as  full  employment.    Believe 
me.  we  can  do  better  than  that.    But 
with  respect  to  their  theory,  at  any  rate, 
anything  over  4  percent  is  regarded  as 
the  lag  In  economic  growth  and  they 
therefore  multiply  those  who  are  in  the 
unraiiployed  field  by  what  would  be  the 
gross  national   product  If  they  were 
working  and  the  idle  industrial  capacity 
were  being  used.     It  is  that  kind  of  a 
chart  compared  to  what  our  actual  ad- 
vance is  in  gross  national  product   It  Is 
that  which  Is  the  gap. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Kennedy  in  his 
address  last  night  told  the  people  that 
tills  gap  which  he  had  Inherited  from 
President  Elsenhower — a  part  of  his  po- 
litical methods  in  discussing  this  issue 
with  the  people— that  he  had  been  able 
to  close  some  of  this  gap.  Let  me  point 
out  soraetDing  ttrnt  I  have  been  pointing 
out  publicly  for  the  past  2  weeks  in  the 
Joint  Eetmomic  Committee  to  the  wit- 
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neases  who  have  i^peared  befctfe  w  in 
our  recent  study,  and  these  people  in- 
clude Dr.  Heller.  One  of  the  nrangest 
things  that  has  happened  to  oufTNation 
since  its  beginning—and  I  point«id  it  out 
in  my  preliminary  remarks,  uid  I  am 
now  referring  to  the  economic  indicators 
agata  of  July  19«2,  prepared  [by  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors—on  page  9  the  figures  ax^  listed 
under  "employment,"  "unempl<])rment," 
"wages."  and  "status  of  the  la 

There  are  three  columns  to 
want  to  refer.  No.  1  is  Civi 
Force.  Civilian  Labor  Force 
posed  of  two  components.  Onii  is  the 
column  tiUed  "Total  Civilian  Bmploy- 
ment."  The  second  column  is  •Unem- 
ployment." The  civilian  emplo3rtnent  Is 
a  pretty  fixed  flgiu-e.  In  otheri  words, 
we  have  fairly  accurate  figures  that  are 
specific  as  to  who  actually  is  eraiwoyed  in 
the  United  States.  The  unemployment 
figure  is  the  result  of  a  samplti  survey 
conducted  scientifically,  and  I  j  believe 
very  well,  throughout  the  counftry,  but 
nonetheless  has  certain  subjec&ve  as- 
pects about  It  because  the  people  who 
conducted  the  sample  knock  on  ftie  door 
and  asked  the  person,  "Are  ytn  em- 
ployed, are  there  any  other  peoplfe  in  the 
household  who  are  employed,  or  are  you 
unemployed,  and  is  there  anyon^^in  the 
household  unemployed?"  In  the  next 
question,  if  the  answer  is  "Yes;  I  km  un- 
employed," or  someone  else  Is  ^mem- 
ployed — and  this  is  a  very  key  qtiestion: 
"Are  you  looking  for  work  ?  "  ' 

If  the  answer  is  "No;  I  am  ndt  look- 
ing for  work,"  then  you  are  ndt  listed 
as  vmemployed.  and  understandaply.  If 
you  say  "Yes,  I  am  looking  for' work." 
then  you  are  listed  as  unemployfjd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  get  back  i  to  this 
very  important  economic  pheOpmena. 
On  this  indicator,  going  back  linly  to 
1955,  we  notice  that  the  civilia^  labor 
force  in  1955  was  65  million  people— 
65,848,000  people.  It  continues  to  in- 
crease every  single  year  by  attnost  1 
million,  not  with  regularity,  but  it  aver- 
ages out.  Up  untU  1981.  and  through 
1961,  when  it  was  71,603,000.  we  have 
been  Increasing  our  civilian  labttr  force 
by  almost  1  million  a  year.  f^A  this 
is  understandable,  because  our  popula- 
tion has  been  increasing.  " 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  charts  going 
back — and  again  I  am  referring  to  the 
1960  Supplement  of  Economic!  Indi- 
cators, page  30 — to  see  what  happened, 
going  back  to  1929  and  on  up  tO  1959. 
which  this  table  shows.  We  see  that 
beginning  in  1929  the  labor  fo«:e  was 
49  million.  Every  single  year  exoept  the 
war  years,  the  labor  force  increased, 
even  during  the  depression.  la  those 
days  it  was  about  400,000  additional 
people  a  year.  After  World  War  n  it 
was  up  to  around  700,000,  and  as  I 
pointed  out,  since  1955.  almost  1 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  messagje  that 
all  Americans  should  get.  In  19B2,  for 
the  first  time — and  I  believe  ev^  iir  we 
went  back  to  the  time  before  19}p — our 
labor  force  has  not  increased  in  peace- 
time. The  figures  of  June  1961  would 
show  from  the  table  of  July  1968  indi- 
cators, that  in  June  1961,  the  dvilian 
labor  force  was  74,286,000.    The  Svilian 


labor  force  as  of  June  1962  was  74 
million,  even;  286,000  less.  You  ask.  Is 
that  just  the  month  of  June?  No.  I 
brought  the  indicators  for  March  of  this 
year  because  they  have  the  monthly 
figures  in  there  for  February  and  the 
other  months,  and  In  1962  thcae  other 
months  show  a  decline.  January  1961 
was  larger  than  January  1962. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor.  Ooldberg. 
says  this  Is  a  new  phenomenon,  we  do 
not  know  what  the  answer  is.  we  do  not 
know  what  the  reaaon  for  it  Is.  He  does 
not  deny  that  this  is  a  new  phenomenon. 

I^t  me  point  out  what  this  does  to  the 
President's  gap  theory  and  why  it  is  so 
significant.  There  is  no  exciise  for  the 
President,  in  his  message  last  night,  to 
ignore  this.  If  the  labor  force  had  been 
increasing  in  1962  as  it  did  over  all  the 
years  of  our  recent  history,  these  1 
million  people  would  be  in  the  unem- 
ployed sector  in  1962.  Dr.  Heller,  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  calls  that 
the  submerged  unemployed.  What  hap- 
pens to  this  gap  theory  when  you  pat 
this  1  million  over  Into  the  unem- 
ployed sector?  They  have  not  narrowed 
any  gap.  I  can  assure  you.  That  gap 
is  widening  according  to  their  definition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concluding  remarks 
are  these.  I  do  agree  with  the  President 
that  our  economy  is  sound,  that  it  is 
moving  forward-  But  the  President 
needs  to  tell  the  people  and  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  the  economy  of  this 
country  was  stronger  in  the  Eisenhower 
administrations  and  our  growth  rate  was 
solid,  and  that  this  was  not  a  tired. 
lethargic  economy  going  nowhere  any 
more  than  it  Is  now  that  he  happens  to 

be  President  He  has  some  misinforma- 
tion that  he  handed  out  during  his  cam- 
paign to  correct,  because  this  misinfor- 
mation has  created  great  troubles  for  us 
abroad.  Many  people.  Including  busi- 
ness people  abroad,  believe  some  of  this 
misinformation.  We  had  some  foreign 
experts  testifying  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  just  yesterday.  They 
had  been  influenced  by  this  kind  of  false 
information.  Of  course  they  were,  be- 
cause here  is  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  man  who  Is  now 
President  of  the  United  States  who  had 
said  these  things.  No.  Our  economy  is 
not  tired  and  lethargic,  going  nowhere. 
This  is  a  dynamic  economy.  Partisan 
politicians  and  economists  have  been 
juggling  economic  statistics  to  try  to 
prove  things  for  political  and  partisan 
advantage  in  a  way  that  is  causing  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

The  message  of  the  President  last 
night,  which  was  no  more  than  the  first 
shot  being  fired  m  this  fall's  election 
campaign,  in  my  judgment,  was  an  en- 
deavor to  try  to  elect  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, not  an  endeavor  to  inform  the 
people  or  discuss  a  serious  national  prob. 
lem. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  I  might  say,  that 
the  time  that  was  given  to  him  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  on  national  hookups 
will  be  given  equally  to  those  on  our 
side  who  want  to  rebut  not  only  the 
partisan  and  unfair  remarks  that  the 
President  made  but  to  correct  the  eco- 
nomic statistics  he  used.  We  should  be 
given  the  same  opportunity  to  let  the 
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American  people  know  that  Uipre  is  a 
political  party  in  the  United  States  that 
believes  in  the  XThited  States  and  that 
does  feel  that  we  are  strong  and  have 
been  moving  places.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  ccunplacent  any  more  than 
the  President  in  his  overstatement  of 
this  case  says  he  la  complacent.  We 
have  a  Job  to  do,  but  the  first  thing  in 
order  to  move  forward  is  to  identify  what 
our  troubles  are  and  go  to  work  on  them 
instead  of  misinforming  the  people. 

Mr.  DEVINE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  (nniTIS  of  Missouri.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment tile  gentieman  from  Missouri  on 
saying  some  things  that  needed  to  be 
said.  Ic  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  are 
so  late  in  the  day  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress tliat  few  people  have  had  an  op- 
portunlyr  to  hear  these  corrected  figures 
the  genUeman  has  set  forth  here.  It  Is 
an  unfiilr  advantage  for  the  President 
in  making  a  political  speech  to  have  a 
television  audience  of  40  to  50  million 
people,  and  the  rebuttal  will  be  by  Just 
a  handful  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  reail  by  those  persons  who  happen  to 
read  the  Congressional  Rbcoko.  Per- 
haps th.;  press  might  even  print  some  of 
the  gettieman's  remarks.  I  certainly 
hope  and  pray  that  they  do  so. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  a  number 
of  instances  where  the  President  gave,  to 
say  the  least,  misleading  figures.  Inaccu- 
rate figures,  perhaps  designed  to  mis- 
lead the  American  public.  While  listen- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  as 

he  gave  the  official  economic  reports  I 
was  reminded  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Presider  t  about  3  months  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Cecil  B.  DeMiUe  extrmva- 
ganza-tjpe  affairs  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  In  which  he  spoke  on  a  political 
issue,  and  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
there  wfis  a  Member  of  Congrea  from 
his  Stat;  who  could  not  send  his  child 
to  school  because  that  particular  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  had  some  medical  bills 
to  pay  for  his  parents.  I  believe  it  was 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  pi^iers  that  made 
an  Investigation  of  this  to  determine  its 
acciu-acy.  They  were  imable  to  find  any 
Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts 
in  the  situation  that  was  described. 
They  found  one  that  could  have  been  re- 
motely hi  that  position,  but  the  fact  was 
that  that  child  was  in  a  private  school 
and  the  parents  had  the  benefit  of  hos- 
pital Insurance.  The  White  House  was 
asked  to  correct  this  information,  but  it 
never  came  out  of  the  White  Rouse. 
The  only  logical  conclusion  was  that  the 
information  was  inaccurate,  as  was  the 
information  given  last  night. 

I  again  compliment  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Biiissouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Regretful^  I  say  the  state- 
ment the  genUeman  made  Is  true.  I 
worry  about  this  way  beyond  anything 
about  Republicans  or  Democrats.  I  have 
taken  the  floor  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration  and  criticized  that  ad- 
ministration where  I  thought  they  were 
in  error,  particularly  when  it  involved 
the  misuse  of  statistics  or  information. 
I  remember  taking  the  floor  of  the  House 
one  time  and  chiding  some  of  the  Re- 
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publicans  for  accusing  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic friends  of  being  soft  on  commu- 
nism. I  think  that  was  not  a  fair 
argument,  because  we  wanted  to  get  into 
the  issues  themselves.  And  these  kind  of 
epithets  distract  us  from  the  issues. 

I  am  waiting  for  someone  from  the 
Democratic  Party  to  take  the  well  of  the 
House  or  tasue  a  statement  saying,  let 
us  have  a  halt  to  this  business  of  wMi^ 
erroneous  information  and  niMd4>adtng 
Information;  and  even  though  it  may 
have  been  used  in  good  faith  at  the  time, 
when  it  is  called  to  their  attention  to  cor- 
rect it.  I  would  call  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  correct  the  mis- 
information that  he  has  given  out  to 
the  people  of  this  country  on  this  very 
serious  issue  of  our  economic  welfare. 

I  might  say.  I  have  not  put  in  all  of  the 
points  of  misinformation  I  noted  in  the 
President's  address,  but  there  Is  one 
other  point  I  do  want  to  mention  because 
I.  for  one.  have  thought  that  our  balance 
of  payments  had  improved  considerably. 
I  do  think  in  certain  parts  of  it  there 
has  been  improvement,  but  I  was  misled 
by  the  President's  figures  because  he  was 
comparing  the  Improvement  from  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1961  to  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1962.  Notice  the  use  of  quarters — 
yes — apples  and  oranges.  When  actually 
these  balance  of  payments  and  the  gold 
flow  have  some  seasonal  aspects  about 
them. 

Let  me  read  our  balance-of-pasrments 
deficit  for  the  first  quarter  of  1961  and 
the  second  quarter  of  1961  and  compare 
them  to  the  first  and  second  qviarters  of 

1962. 

Minus  $344  million  In  the  first  quarter 
1961  plus  $156  million  in  the  second  quar- 
ter. 1961.  a  surplus  for  first  quarter  1961. 

But  compare  that  with  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1962 — minus  $475  million.  In 
other  words,  minus  $344  million  to  minus 
$475  million— a  plus.  $156  million  com- 
pared to  minus  $250  million  in  second 
quarter  of  1962. 

The  gold  lost  from  January  1961  to 
August  1. 1961.  was  $240  million. 

January  1, 1962.  to  August  1. 1962,  the 
loss  was  $742  million. 

So  even  in  this  area  where  I  think 
we  have  had  some  Improvement — for 
other  reasons — the  President  certainly 
has  not  been  forthright  in  the  speech 
that  he  gave  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  things  that  faces  our  Na- 
tion today — this  balance  of  payments — 
because  this  is  stxnething  over  which 
we  do  not  have  control  because  we  are 
dealing  with  foreign  nations  and  we  have 
our  economy  to  consider. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Bflissouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  seems  to  be  another 
area  of  confusion  which  could  cause, 
agaia,  some  misleading  and  that  Is  the 
c<»nparison  or  rather  the  reference  to 
two  matters  as  a  single  matter.  One 
is  a  quickie  tax  cut  and  the  other  Is 
overall  tax  legislation  and  reform.  I 
think  that  could  be  very  misleading. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman is  making  a  very  fundamental 
observation.  In  our  secret  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  *^*'^"ii 


and  then  in  the  public  hcartnga  wlildi 
my    coUeaguea.    my    RepubUeaa    col- 
leaguea  on  the  Joint  Bnonomte  Com- 
mittee and  myself  requestad,  that  w« 
have  been  holding,  with  ttie  aame  wit- 
nesses in  most  tnstaaeea,  tbls  has  been 
a  atrange  thing.   Even  with  good  paofilt 
trained    In    eoonomiea— bfustneaamen— 
many  of  them  were  coofuaed  aa  to  the 
dlfferenoe  between  the  ttieary  behind  a 
quldde  tax  cut  which.  IxwIdentaUy.  la 
the  theory  behind  the  Prealdmt's  mea- 
aage  aaklni  the  Congreaa  to  give  him 
standby  authority  to  cut  taxea.  If  the 
economy  goes  dowx^-HM  I  say.  many  of 
them  were  confused  as  to  the  dlfferenoe 
between  the  quickie  and   the  theory 
behind  fundamental  tax  reform.   What 
I  am  happy  about  Is  that  the  Presidenk 
In   his   message   last   night   asked   for 
fundamental  tax  reform  in  rates  begin- 
ning January  1963.   Let  me  say.  we  have 
needed  that  reform  for  years  and  that 
it  does  not  depend  at  all  on  the  state 
of  the  economy.    If  you  have  a  tax  sys- 
tem that  is  a  deterrent  to  economtp 
growth,  and  I  think  we  have,  there  la 
(me  of  the  areas  in  which  we  need  to 
move  ahead,  and  the  President  says  so 
now.    But  for  many,  many  years  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  in  theae 
Democratic  controlled  Oongreaaea.  I  waa 
not  able  to  get  across  the  significance  of 
this    economic    message    that    our    tax 
structure      was      Impeding      t^r*nr«m\r' 
growth.    I  am  80  pleased  that  the  Preai- 
c^ent  recognizes  this  basie  need.   But  an 
entirely  different  theory  applies,  as  tiie 
gentlemsui  points  out.  than  this  quickie 
tax  cut.     The  quickie  theory  is  predi- 
cated—I  guess  we  will  have  to  accuse  Lord 
Keyn^  of  promoting  the  theory  although 
before  his  death.  I  think,  he  said  some 
things    that    indicated    that    he    would 
never  agree  with  It  now — that  if  you  re- 
lease purchasing  power,  which  you  would 
do  by  cutting  taxes,  you  there^  would 
increase    consumer    purchasing    power, 
which,   in   turn,  will   automatically   be 
spent,  and.  therefore,  the  factories  would 
start  up  again  and  we  will  get  employ- 
ment.   On  this  quickie  tax  cut.  I  may 
say.  I  have  been  askhig  all  witnesses 
who  favored  it  a  very  basic  question.    If 
we  ar?  already  engaged  In  deficit  financ- 
ing and  we  have  spent  more  than  we 
are  taking  in.  with  the  terribly  big  Ind- 
eral debt  that  we  already  have  to  mar- 
ket— the  roll  over  the  Federal  debt  is  $90 
billion — next  year  we  have  to  go  Into 
the  market  and  sell  to  the  public  an  ad- 
ditional $10  billion  or  $5  billion,  what- 
ever the  tax  cut  is.   We  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  then  have  to  figure 
out  how  are  we  going  to  sell  $10  billion 
more  of  bonds  to  the  people.    And  If  we 
do  sell  them  to  the  people  there  goes  the 
$10  billion  we  are  supposed  to  give  to 
them  80  they  can  spend  It.   It  does  not 
make  sound  sense. 

Mr.  BTSli.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit a  further  4>baervation,  what  la  the 
advisability  of  decreasing  taxes  unleaa 
there  is  a  pn^>orti<Hiate  deereaae  In  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Government? 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Miaaoort  Correct  We 
must  cut  expenditurea. 

Mr.  KYL.  Coming  back  to  the  flrat 
point  for  Just  a  moment,  as  I  understand 
the  Chief  Executive  did  not  say  last 
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night:  "I  am  not  recommending  a  tax 
cut  today,  but  I  will  recommend  a  tax 
cut  In  January."  This  Is  not  what  was 
said.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIB  at  Missouri.  He  said  he 
was  not  recommending  a  quickie.  Inci- 
dentally, one  of  the  things  that  bothers 
the  country  is  the  uncertainty  of  these 
trial  balloons  sent  out  by  the  White 
House,  the  uncertainty  they  cause  busi- 
ness. And  even  in  his  message  last  night 
the  President  did  not  remedy  that  un- 
certainty about  a  quickie  tax  cut.  because 
he  indicated  that  if  things  did  not  do 
80  well  he  still  might  call  the  Ck>ngress 
back  and  talk  about  a  quickie  tax  cut. 
But  I  think  he  did  say  that  he  was  going 
to  recommend  a  tax  r^orm,  and  pre- 
sumably It  will  come  next  January.  Yes, 
here  it  la.  He  said: 

Such  »  blU  wUI  be  presented  to  the  Cton- 
exum  for  action  next  year.  It  wUl  Include  an 
•croi-the  board  top-to-bottom  cut  In  botb 
corporate  and  personal  Income  taxes.  It 
will  Include  long-needed  tax  reform  that 
logic  and  equity  demand. 

What  in  the  name  of  heaven  does  that 
mean?  We  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Cunmlttee  try  to  figure  out  what  is  logi- 
cal and  equitable,  and  that  is  the  whole 
issue.  One  man's  loophole  is  another 
man's  equity.  The  President  went  on  to 
say  that  it  will  take  effect  as  of  the  start 
of  next  year,  January  1963.  Congress, 
of  course,  could  pass  a  tax  law  in.  say. 
March,  April,  or  May.  and  make  its  effect 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1963. 

Mr.  KTL.  Again  you  are  talking  about 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes,  tax  re- 
form. 

Mr.  KYL.  Because  if  you  base  a  tax 
cut  on  economic  indicators  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  a  tax  cut  should  be 
effective  In  January,  March,  or  July. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No.  You 
are  absolutely  right.  In  fact,  our  eco- 
nomic Indicators  regrettably  are  not 
that  certain  and  given  even  the  best  in- 
dicators in  the  world,  which  we  have,  I 
think  most  economists  would  say  that  it 
would  be  very  questionable  whether  we 
could  really  have  a  national  policy  based 
on  them,  particularly  any  unemploy- 
ment indicators  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  unemployment  flgiires. 

Mr.  KYL.  Finally,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man appreciates  the  difficult  position  of 
the  economic  advisers  who  are  directing 
the  efforts  of  the  administration,  be- 
cause at  this  point  they  have  economic 
indicators  which  are  optimistic  enough 
to  dononstrate  great  Improvement  in  the 
economy  of  the  Nation,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  low  enough  to  Justify  the  continu- 
ous promotion  of  projects  for  further 
Federal  injection  into  business  with 
greater  spending.  This  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant thing  today.  It  requires  not  cold 
economic  thinking  but  a  kind  of  political 
legerdemain,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
reason  why  this  conflict  hi  figures,  this 
confusion. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  He  is  right.  When  one 
starts  indulging  in  or  messing  around 
with  flgrires  to  prove  a  point  instead  of 
going  to  the  figures  to  try  to  find  out 
what  is  really  the  case,  there  is  no  end 
to  that  kind  of  Joggling.    I  think  the 


future  of  this  country  is  deeply  U^volved 
in  our  not  indulging  in  this  kind  6f  Jug- 
gling around  with  our  economiii  indi- 
cators. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  a>eaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  field  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  commended  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  his  presentation.  I  think  It 
is  very  timely,  and  I  too  regret  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  it  being  after  7  pclock, 
that  more  of  our  colleagues  coifld  not 
be  here  and  have  heard  what  ttte  gen- 
tleman had  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  lisk  the 
gentleman  a  further  question  ^th  re- 
spect to  the  fundamental  premis^  lying 
behind  all  of  this  talk  on  the  tsjx  sub- 
ject which  we  have  heard  in  "recent 
months.  Whether  it  be  a  qulcliie  tax 
cut  that  the  gentleman  speaks  of,  or 
whether  it  be  an  across-the-boa 
cut  the  President  alluded  to  Is 
ning,  the  tax  reforms  it  seems  at 
ment.  all  of  them,  have  pointed 
providing  a  stimulus  to  our  econoihy  dur- 
ing the  period  we  are  going  through  at 
the  present  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  {knows 
that  I  have  for  many  years  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  tax  inequitietj  in  our 
automobile  excise  tax  structure.  I  sun 
deeply  disturbed  when  I  hear  thei  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  talk  abdut  tax 
reforms  and  doing  something  to  get  our 
economy  going,  but  making  no  reflerence 
whatsoever  to  tsiking  off  the  deptessing 
10-percent  excise  tax  that  was  plsjced  on 
automobiles  during  the  Korean  qinflict. 
It  seems  to  me,  with  one  out  of  every  five 
retail  dollars  spent  in  this  countr^  being 
spent  for  automobiles,  those  who  ^re  in- 
terested in  getting  this  economy  going, 
and  with  one  person  out  of  sevenl  being 
employed  in  the  automotive  industry, 
our  people  should  give  some  thoi^ht  to 
taking  this  depressive  tax  off  outj  auto- 
mobiles and  get  the  economy  going. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlainan  a 
further  question,  and  I  take  thto  from 
what  the  President  said.  I  refer] to  the 
copy  of  the  President's  remarks  that  the 
gentleman  has:  "Such  a  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  next  year  and  will  in- 
clude an  across-the-board  top-to-bottom 
tax  cut,  both  corporate  and  personal.  It 
will  include  a  much -needed  tax  teform 
that  logic  and  equity  demands." 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  hie  does 
not  know  what  is  meant  by  thesetwords. 
I  do  not  either.  But  as  a  distingjuished 
member  of  the  Comonittee  on  WaJ^s  and 
Means  and  having  had  this  problem  be- 
fore him  many  times,  has  the  gei^leman 
any  hope  of  action  ever  being  takeh  with 
reference  to  the  excise  taxes  that  have 
been  placed  on  these  cars  ever  since  the 
Korean  war? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  mt  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  the  past,  to  my  knowledg^,  over 
a  period  of  years,  to  keep  this  matter  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.    The  gentleman;  is  en- 


tirely correct,  in  my  judgment,  in 


point- 


ing out  the  regressive  aspects  of  t  le  tax 


on  automobiles.   Let  me  enlarge  it 


to  in- 


clude all  taxes  on  transportation  and 
communications,  then  relate  it  to  this. 

We  deliberately  put  those  taxes  on 
transportation  and  communications  in 
World  War  H.  Then  we  extended  it  to 
the  Korean  war,  to  produce  an  economic 
effect,  to  get  our  people  not  to  use  trans- 
portation and  commimications  faciUties 
as  much.  We  deliberately  Intended  that 
to  have  a  regressive  economic  effect,  and 
for  war  reasons,  very  good  reasons.  Here 
we  are  talking  about  removing  things 
that  are  impeding  economic  growth.  You 
could  not  have  hit  at  a  more  active 
thing  in  removing  or  lightening  this 
burden  that  has  been  placed  on  auto- 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  their 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  la  point- 
ing out  a  very  key  part,  because  after  all, 
automobiles  have  become  the  base  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  the  gentleman  should  persist  in 
trying  to  bring  about  this  kind  of  re- 
form that  is  directly  related  to  this  ques- 
tion of  economic  growth  and,  indeed,  in 
my  judgment  we  should  remove  this  im- 
pediment. 

Now,  let  me  say  something  kind  about 
the  administration.  I  was  very  happy 
that  they  did  include  in  the  budget — and 
that  is  where  you  have  got  to  work  on 
these  things;  it  has  to  be  budgeted  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  we  must  start  bal- 
ancing this  budget  and  getting  this  debt 
in  hand,  but  a  tax  cut  must  be  budget- 
ed— this  administration  did  budget  a  tax 
cut  in  the  field  of  transportation,  as  I 
know  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  But  not  on 
automobiles. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No.  not  on 
automobiles.  But  I  am  giving  the  gentle- 
man some  hope  here. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  They  did 
recommend  a  cutback  rather  than  ex- 
tending all  the  Korean  excise  taxes,  to 
exclude  the  full  extent  of  our  tax  on 
transportation.  That  is  now  off.  So  we 
have  moved  forward  in  that  Limited  way. 
But  I  think  the  gentleman  should  relate 
his  tax — the  one  he  feels  is  burdensome, 
and  I  agree  with  him — to  this  matter  of 
transportation  and  communication. 

Incidentally,  from  a  tax  standpoint 
those  are  the  most  inefficient  taxes  to 
collect,  because  those  kinds  of  taxes  are 
passed  on  and  on  and  on  throughout  the 
economic  process  and  we  do  not  realize 
in  tax  revenue  the  full  amount  of  their 
economic  burden.  By  the  time  the  ccn- 
sumer,  who  pays  them — and  that  is  who 
pays  these  taxes — he  has  paid  this  tax 
marked  up  20  or  30  times  and  the 
Government,  of  course,  only  gets  the 
original  dollars.  So  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  communication  and  trans- 
portation taxes  are  among  the  most  in- 
efficient, and  in  my  judgment  we  should 
not  even  have  them  on  the  books,  except 
when  we  try  to  produce  the  economic  ef- 
fect that  we  did  in  World  War  II  in  deal- 
ing with  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  our 
communications  and  transportation 
facilities. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  kind  words,  and  I  would 
simply  say  this  with  respect  to  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax:  The  gentleman  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  precise  question  as 
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to  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  have  it  re- 
moved, and  that  is  because  it  is  so  well 
hidden  from  the  American  people  that 
they  do  not  realize  they  are  paying  it 
because  it  is  so  convenient. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hau.]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  senior  colleague  and 
the  chief  of  the  Republican  delegation 
from  Missouri.  He  has  made  a  record 
here  today  and  certainly  is  well  quali- 
fied as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Economic  Affairs  of  the  two  bodies 
and  as  a  member  of  our  own  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  is  always  worth- 
while to  hear  in  the  technical  but  clear- 
ly concise,  analytical,  and  succinct  terms 
what  he  has  to  say.  This  is  without 
regard  to  his  logic  in  today  calling  a 
spade  a  spade. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  fur- 
ther, insofar  as  the  gentleman's  obser- 
vations are  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomic indicators,  that  it  must  be  true 
tliat  our  gross  national  product  in  what 
gains  it  has  made  has  been  subject  to 
Govermont  pump  priming,  bee&ig  up 
of  the  armed  services,  the  great  domes- 
tic spending  which  we  did  not  renege 
on  in  our  Executive  speech  last  night, 
to  say  nothing  again  of  pubUc  works 
which  has  done  this.    I  listened  to  the 
address  in  its  entirety  last  night.     It 
would  st'em  to  me  that  in  addition  to 
the  fine  points  that  my  colleague  has 
made,  tlie  President  addressed  the  Na- 
tion witli  every  facility  avaUable  to  his 
command.     The   people   were   waiting 
with  bated  breath,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
hopes  of  hearing  words  of  wisdom  from 
the  acm.j  of  sources  available,  perhaps, 
even  good  news.    At  the  outset  our  New 
Frontier  leader  seemed  his  former  self 
again  to  make  as  though  on  the  jxilitical 
campaign   trail,   whether  from  this  or 
from  more  down-east  recent  sailing,  he 
even  appeared  better  physically  to  this 
seasoned  observer.  However,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  verbage  was  pure  poUtical  pap 
having  in  effect  a  credit-card  type  of 
Government  the  past  81  weeks  as  he  so 
clearly    tied    it  down.     He   apparently 
finds  himself  and  the  Nation  in  an  awe- 
some fiscal  position. 

The  remedy  appeared  to  be  to  talk 
politics  loudly,  place  the  blame  on  the 
Congress,  if  you  please,  and  end  up  with 
a  promissory  note  and  a  threat.  When 
will  we  learn  that  in  this  country  you 
cannot  for  long  Justify  deficit  spending 
irresponsibility.  Inflation,  and  bank- 
ruptcy, with  a  rapid  change  of  props 
and  an  outflow  of  words  and  cliches?  I 
think  what  we  need — and  I  hope  my  col- 
league will  agree— is  an  honest  adminis- 
tration in  depth  of  stature  and  of  ex- 
perience. I  certainly  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  and  ask  if  he  further  agrees 
about  the  gross  national  product  and 
what  this  country  needs  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  agree  with  the  gentleman  and  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  that  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion.  Again  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  President  asked  in 
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his  Yale  speech  for  a  national  debate  on 
these  sxd}Ject8.  We  are  trying  to  provide 
that  and  If  only  we  will  be  given  an 
equal  forum  there  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  as  to  who  will  win  the  debate  with 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  EU£WORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  tc^ntag. 

Mr.    ELLSWORTH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
the  fine  Job  he  has  done  In  analyzlns 
last  night's  economic   speech.     I  have 
many,  many  questions  I  would  »^>  to 
ask   the   gentleman,   because   there   are 
many  points,  I  think,  of  substance  hi 
connection  with  the  President's  presen- 
tation last  night  that  could  be  developed, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri could  shed  even  more  light  on  them 
than  he  has  already.    I  know  that  we 
will  have  opportunities  in   the  future. 
I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri just  one  question  in  the  httle  time 
we  have  left,  and  that  is  this:  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  running  throughout 
this  speech,  and  particularly  when  the 
President  turned  to  the  legislative  pro- 
gram, his  pending  legislative  program, 
and  his  requests  for  additeonal  Govem- 
emment  spending,  he  was  running  the 
theme  that  the  solution  to  the  problons 
lies    in   more    and    more    Government 
spending?     Does   the   gentleman  from 
Missoiu-i  feel  that  this,  perhaps.  Is  an 
attitude  that  pervades  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration might  possibly  look  upon 
some   of   these   programs — and   let   me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  he  knows 
I  am  not  one  who  opposes  Government 
spending  Just  because  It  is  Government 
spending:  I  think  there  are  some  pro- 
grams  that   have   merit   and   on   their 
merits  are  worthy  of  consideration  and 
even  should  be  enacted  Into  law— but 
does  the  gentleman  feel  that  there  Is  a 
danger   in   promoting   programs  simply 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  through  ad- 
ditional Federal  Government  spoidlng 
we  will  thereby  be  able  to  correct  the 
recession  we  are  in  and  to  correct  the 
bad  parts  of  our  economLy? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  agree 
with  the  gentleman;  but  let  me  say  this. 
The  President  did  make  some  statements 
paying,  shall  I  say.  Upservice,  but  cer- 
tainly that  much,  to  balanced  budgets. 
but  in  the  Yale  speech  he  said  that  was 
something  of  a  cliche. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  has  expired. 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK:  ECONOMIC  PROG- 
RESS THROUGH  COOPERATIVE 
FINANCING 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoko,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  charts  with  reference  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MUL'TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  IMO 
the  nations  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica States  came  together  to  form  the  Ui. 
ter-American  DevelcHTment  Bank.  This 
international  banking  group  was  organ- 
ized to  promote  the  economic  p^l^^f^n^ 
of  its  members  as  individual  states  ^nd 
as  a  whole.  Init8  2^  yearsof  operatioa 
it  has  more  than  proved  the  wisdom  of 
its  founders. 

The  following  InformatlaD  pamphlet 
gives  perthient  data  about  this  organisa- 
tion: 

iMTsx-AmascAK    DcvBLoncoffT    BAsnE.     808 
17th   STmxrr  NW..   Washikctoic.  D.C. 
PeUpe  Herrom  (ClkUe),  prasUtent. 
T.  Oraydon  Upton  (U£JL),  «xflcuUve  vka 
IH^esldent. 

EzecutlT*  Directors:  Hernando  Agudelo 
VllU  (OolombU) .  elactad  by  OoloinbU.  CbU*. 
and  Venezuela;  alternate.  Oscar  MtamtadUk 
(Venezuela);  Bobert  Cutler  (United  States), 
designated  by  tiM  United  BUtm  ot  A^itftm;' 
alternate,  Alexander  w/^tnum  (Uatted 
States);  Luclen  mbbert  (Haiti),  dectad  by 
Haiti  and  Panama;  alternate.  JuUo  Smeeto 
Heurtematte  (Panama);  Cleantbo  de  palva 
Lelte  (Braall):  elected  by  Boilvla,  Bra^l  and 
Scuador;  alternate,  Pederioo  IntrUgo  (Icua- 
dor):  Raul  Uartines  Ostoa  (liexloo).  elected 
by  Oosta  Rica.  Dominican  Republic,  Ouatc- 
mala,  Mexico,  Nlcaragiia.  Paraguay  and  Uru- 
guay; alternate.  Max  Jimenez  Pinto  (Ouate- 
maJa);  Uarlo  Oscar  liendlvll  (Axgcntlaa), 
elected  by  Argentina  and  Peru;  alttfaate, 
EmUlo  Ortiz  de  ZevaUoe  (Peru);  AUonso 
Rochac  (Kl  Salvador) .  elected  by  XI  Salvador 
and  Honduras;  alt«nate.  Juan  Angel  MtUiea 
AguUar  (Honduras). 

Nature:  The  Intcr-Amerlcaa  Developtnant 
Bank  Is  an  International  banking  organiza- 
tion cetabllsbed  to  iiromote  tbe  economic 
progress  of  Its  member  countries.  Individually 
and  collectively,  by  providing  flnandal  and 
technical  assistance  for  development  nix>- 
grams  and  projects. 

Resources:  The  Bank's  authorized  capital 
Is  the  equivalent  at  $1  bUUon.  Of  *K*f 
sum.  the  equivalent  of  taso  million  con- 
stitutes ordinary  capital  resouzoes  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  member  countries,  and  the 
equivalent  of  $lfiO  million  oonstltutee  a  fund 
for  special  operations,  created  from  contribu- 
tions from  the  member  countrlea.- 

Of  the  S850  million  In  ordinary  reaoutocz. 
MOO  mlUlon  represent  capital  payments  in 
cash.  whUe  the  remaining  M60  million  npn- 
sent  callable  cai^tal  to  meet  the  Bankt  ob- 
ligations. Provision  has  been  tw«<^  to  in- 
crease callable  capital  by  #000  mllUoo  after 
the  due  date  tor  aU  subacrlptlons  of  paid-in 
capital  has  passed. 

A  table  showing  resources  actoallj  sub- 
scribed and  contributed  aj^wars  on  tbe  re- 
verse of  this  folder. 

Ordinary  operations:  Operations  carried 
out  with  the  Bank's  ordinary  f<t|>ital  re- 
sources are  the  flnandng  of  develofmcnt 
projects  within  the  member  countrlae.  In- 
cluding those  forming  part  of  w*t«^»^tii  or 
regional  development  programs.  Tbeee  op- 
erations consist  of  loans  made,  participated 
In  or  giuranteed  by  the  Bank  which  are  re- 
payable  In  the  currency  or  currencies  In 
which  loans  are  made. 

The  Bank  may  grant  or  guarantee  kians  to 
any  member  country,  to  any  of  the  latter^ 
government  agencies  or  poUtlcal  sabdlvl- 
slons,  or  to  any  private  entnprlae  wlthia  a 
member  coimtry.  The  Bank  may  »m^^  or 
guarantee  comprehensive  loans  to  develop- 
ment Institutions  or  ■'Tillwr  agencies  In  the 
member  oountrtas  for  ralmdlng  to  bociow- 
ers  for  spedAe  projects  whleta  mn  not  lar^e 
enough  In  themeelves  to  Justify  the  dlraet 
supervision  of  the  Bank. 

Special  fund:  The  fund  for  it^wiwi  oper»- 
tlons  permits  the  Bank  to  deal  with  f^^n^ 
circumstances  affecting  individual  countries 
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OK  projaeta.  Iioaiia  from  the  fund  for  qp«elal 
tiinrff«1trmi  mw  re|»y»Me  wholly  or  In  part 
tn  flM  currwuey  of  th«  nMrnber  oouutry  in 
which  %  pnjaefe  baing  llnanftwl  la  to  be  ear- 
rtod  oat.  BMooroaa  of  tba  fund  for  apeclal 
oparattona  ara  held  and  nsad  aa  raaoiirees 
aaparata  fkom  the  ordinary  eH>*tal  raaoxirces 
of  tba  Bank. 

TMhnloal  airtatanfa:  Hie  Bank  provides 
the  amleaa  of  aeonomlsta,  uiglneera  and 
other  apadallBTa  tn  preparing  or  rerlewlng 
development  projecta.  aa  an  aid  to  potential 
bocrowwi  In  utlUztng  available  credit  facili- 
ties obtained  from  the  Bank  or  other  aoureea. 
Theae  aervlcea  are  provided,  under  atlpulated 
eonditlona,  at  the  requeat  of  member  coun- 
trlee.  private  enterprlae  or  qualified  Indi- 
viduals. 

Admlnlstratkm:  The  fundamental  author- 
ity of  the  Bank  resides  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, oompoeed  of  a  Oovemor  and  Alternate 
Ckjvemor  from  each  member  country,  ap- 
pointed for  5-year  terma.  The  Board  nor- 
mally BMeta  (mce  each  year  in  the  capital  of 
a  member  country,  the  site  cS.  Its  meetings 
belnc  determined  by  a  system  of  rotaticm. 

Admlnlstratlosi  of  the  Bank  Is  entrusted  to 
the  Board  of  ■seeutive  Directors,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  and  the  beeutive  Vice 
Preeldent. 

The  Board  of  Izeeutlve  Directors  functions 
In  eontlnuous  seeslon  Ot  the  Bank's  head- 
quartara.  It  la  compoaed  of  seven  members, 
serving  for  terms  of  8  years.  One  Director  is 
appointed  by  the  United  States,  the  member 
country  having  the  largest  relative  particl- 
patloii  In  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
others  an  elected  by  groups  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can member  eountriea.  Dtrectora  i^ypolnt 
altematee  who,  like  themselves,  must  be  dti- 
aens  of  the  member  countries.  Bach  Director 
haa  a  voting  power  correaponding  to  the 
country  or  grovipa  of  countries  which  he  rep- 
reeents. 

mstory:  The  Bank  was  established  by  vir- 
tue of  an  agreement  opeaaA  tat  signature  (»i 
April  8,  19M,  by  the  member  statea  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  Statea.  This 
agreement  was  negotiated  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  governmental  experts  represent- 
ing all  the  American  Bepubllce,  convoked  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  aa  a  result  of 
various  reeolutlcms  and  recommendations 
adopted  by  inter-American  organizations. 
The  agreement  waa  duly  ratified  by  30  eoun- 
triea, repreaentlng  96.04  percent  of  the  au- 
thorlaed  cai^tal. 

The  Bank  came  Into  legal  existence  on  De- 
cember 80.  IMO.  TlM  first  meeting  of  its 
Board  of  Oovemors  waa  held  at  San  Scdvador, 
B  Salvador,  from  February  6  to  16,  1960. 
Thla  meeting  elected  the  instituticxu'  first 
Preeldent  and  named  its  first  Board  of  Execu- 
tive Direetcvs. 

Headquarters:  In  accordance  with  the 
agreement  which  established  the  Bank,  the 
Bank's  headquarters  are  located  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

The  Board  of  Bkecutive  Directors,  at  its 
discretion,  may  estabUsb  branches,  ofBces.  c»' 
agendea  of  the  Bank  and  dealgnate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bank  dsewhere. 

The  address  of  the  Bank  Is  806  17th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C:  cable  address, 
IMTAMBANC:   telephone.  Executive  3-4171. 

The  Bank,  in  cooperation  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  national  and  international  in- 
stitutions and  with  private  sources  supplying 
investment  capital,  will  have  the  following 
functions: 

(1)  TO  promote  the  inveetment  of  public 
and  private  capital  for  development  pur- 
poses; 

(2)  To  utilize  its  own  capital,  funds 
raised  by  It  in  financial  markets,  and  other 
available  resoiirces,  for  financing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  member  countries,  giving 
priority  to  thoee  loans  and  guarantees  that 
will  ccmtrllNite  most  tfectively  to  their 
economic  growth; 


(5)  To  encoursge  private  investment, 
projects,  anterprlses.  and  activities  cont 
utlng  to  economic  development  and  to  si 
plement  jxlvate  investment  when  priv 
capital  Is  not  available  on  reasonable  te| 
and  conditions; 

(4)  To  cooperate  witb  tbe  member  cosjn- 
tries  to  (ttlent  their  development  policies  to- 
ward a  better  utilization  of  their  reeourcbs. 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  objectttcs 
of  "»»^"g  their  economies  more  comple- 
mentary and  of  fostering  the  orderly  grofi|th 
of  their  foreign  trade;  and  ' 

(6)  To  provide  technical  assistance  for 
the  preparation,  financing  and  implementa- 
tion of  development  plans  and  projects,  in- 
cluding the  study  of  priorities  and  the 
mulation  of  specific  project  proposals. 
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Member  countries  and  their  participatioHlin 
the  hank 


Argentina 

BoUvls— 

Brazil 

cauie 

Colombia 

CosteRica 

Dominican  Bepablic 

Eeaador 

El  Salvador 

Ouatemala 

Haiti 

Hondiiras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

United  States 

Uruguay -. 

Venezuela 

Total 


Authorized 
capital 


6103, 

8, 

103, 

28. 

28, 

4, 

5, 

6, 
4. 
5. 
4. 
4. 

66. 
4, 
4, 
4, 

13. 
350. 

11. 

65, 


140,000 
280.000 
140.000 
320.000 
300,000 
140.000 
520,000 
520,000 
140.000 
S20.000 
140,000 
140.000 
300.000 
140,000 
140.000 
140.000 
820.000 
000,000 
060.000 
260.000 


Speoialj 
fund 


$10.3l4J000 

821] 000 

I0.314J000 

2, 833]  000 

2. 830]  000 

4Ui000 

553] 000 

(Ai 

4)4 
65J 
4H 

4141000 

6.<>3Sja00 

414  000 

414  000 

414  000 

1.3831000 

lOO.OOS  000 

1.  loilooo 

5.  521^000 


jooo 

000 

jooo 
looo 


813,160,000  I 
SSg,  476, 


146,316^000 
000 


Established  to  promote  the  Investmi^nt 
of  public  and  private  capital  for  detjel- 
opment  purposes  the  Bank  has  pub- 
lished the  following  information  for  Iqan 
applicants : 

Purpose:  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  an  intergovernmental  institution 
created  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to 
the  acceleration  of  the  process  of  econwilc 
development  of  its  member  covuitries.  In- 
dividually and  collectively.  The  agreement 
establisbing  the  Bank  entered  into  force  on 
December  30,  1959.  The  Bank's  membership 
presently  consists  of  19  Latin  AmerKan 
countries  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Functions:  The  agreement  establishing 
the  Bank  provides  that  in  order  to  cs^y 
out  its  purpose  the  Bank  shall:  (a)  pro- 
mote the  Investment  of  public  and  privjate 
capital  for  development  ptupoees;  (b)  l^ti- 
Uze  Its  own  capital,  funds  raised  by  iti  in 
financial  markets  and  other  available  jre- 
soxirces  for  financing  the  development  of  the 
member  countries,  giving  priority  to  those 
loans  and  guarantees  that  will  contriMute 
most  effectively  to  their  economic  growth; 
(c)  encourage  private  Investmentt^n  projejcts, 
enterprises,  and  activities  contrlbutln|  to 
economic  development  and  supplement  pri- 
vate investment  when  private  capital  is  pot 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions; (d)  cooperate  with  the  member  coun- 
tries in  order  to  orient  their  developcwnt 
policies  toward  a  better  utilization  of  ineir 
resources,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  jthe 
objectives  of  making  their  economies  more 
complementary  and  of  fostering  the  orderly 
growth  of  their  foreign  trade;  and  (e)  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  for  the  prepara- 
tion, financing,  and  Implementation  of  de- 
velopment plans  and  projects,  including  ithe 
study  of  priorities  and  the  formulation  of 
specific  project  proposals. 

Theae  functions  are  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  ordinary  capital  resoxirces  of 
the  Bttnk  and  the  fund  for  special  operatk  >ns. 


Ordinary  operations:  The  Bank,  in  the  use 
of  its  ordinary  capital  resources,  may  make 
or  guarantee  loans  to  any  member  country, 
agency,  or  political  subdivlBlon  thereof,  or 
any  private  enterprise  operating  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  member.  Such  loans  are  to  be  re- 
payable In  the  currency  borrowed. 

Resources  avaUable  for  ordinary  operations 
shall  at  all  times  and  in  all  respects  be  held, 
used,  obligated,  invested,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  entirely  separately  from  the  re- 
sources  available  for  special   operations. 

Special  operations:  The  fund  for  special 
operations  may  make  loans  to  member  coun- 
tries and  to  private  enterprises  in  such  coun- 
tries on  terms  and  conditions  appropriate 
for  dealing  with  special  circiunstances  arising 
in  specific  countries  or  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific projects.  The  loans  made  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  special  fund  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  repayable  in  the  currency  of  the 
member  in  whose  territory  the  project  is 
located.  The  part  of  the  loan  not  paid  in 
the  currency  of  the  member  shall  be  paid  in 
the  currency  or  currencies  borrowed. 

The  question  of  whether  a  partlc\ilar  proj- 
ect should  be  financed  through  the  fund  for 
special  operations  will  be  determined  by  the 
Bank. 

Technical  assistance:  The  Bank  may,  at 
the  request  of  any  member  or  members  or 
of  private  firms  that  are  qualified  to  obtain 
loans  from  it,  provide  technical  advice  and 
assistance  in  Its  field  of  activity,  particularly 
in  the  preparation,  financing,  and  execution 
of  development  plans  and  projects,  Including 
the  consideration  of  priorities,  and  the  for- 
mulation of  loan  proposals  on  specific  na- 
tional or  regional  development  projects. 
The  Bank  also  may  assist  in  training  per- 
sonnel specializing  in  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  development  plans  and 
projects  through  seminars  and  other  forms 
of  Instruction. 

It  is  anticipated  that  i>otential  borrowers 
may  desire  the  collaboration  of  the  Bank's 
technical  assistance  facilities  in  developing 
specific  project  proposals.  Member  coun- 
tries may  desire  assistance  In  developing 
national  or  regional  economic  plana,  advice 
on  implementation  of  plans  or  assistance  in 
preparing  project  proposals. 

In  extending  technical  assistance  the 
Bank  may  arrange  with  the  applicant  for 
reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  furnish- 
ing such  assistance  on  terms  which  the  Bank 
deems  appropriate. 

Recipients  of  technical  assistance  should 
understand  that  the  extension  of  such  as- 
sistance in  no  way  implies  a  commitment  by 
the  Bank  to  help  finance  a  p«uticular  pro- 
gram or  project. 

Resources :  The  authorized  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank,  together  with  the  initial  au- 
thorized resources  of  the  fund  for  special 
operations,  total  $1  bUlion. 

The  Bank  has  an  authorized  capital  stock 
of  9850  million.  Of  this  sum,  the  eqtiivalent 
of  MOO  million  corresponds  to  paid  In  capital, 
payable  in  three  installments  of  20  percent, 
40  percent  and  40  percent,  respectively,  and 
9450  million  to  callable  capital.  The  first 
two  Installments  were  paid  by  September  30, 
1960  and  September  30,  1961  and  the  final 
installment  was  payable  by  September  30, 
1962.  The  callable  portion  of  the  authorized 
capital  in  effect  constitutes  a  guarantee  to 
facilitate  flotation  of  the  Bank's  securities 
and  to  stand  behind  g^uarantees  which  the 
Bank  may  issue. 

The  initial  authorized  resources  of  the 
fund  for  special  operations  are  9150  million, 
one-half  paid  in  by  September  30,  1800,  and 
the  balance  in  1961. 

The  amounts  of  resources  actually  sub- 
scribed are  shown  in  the  annexed  table  en- 
titled: "Member  Countries  and  Their 
Participation  in  the  Bank." 

One-half  of  the  payments  to  the  Bank, 
whether  for  the  paid-in  capital  or  as  quotas 
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for  the  fund  for  qMcial  operationa.  ShaU  be 
in  gold  or  UB.  dollars  and  one-half  may  be 
in  the  national  currency  ot  the  members. 

IK   MAZnta   A  LOAM 


FACTOSa   COH 

Eligible  projects:  The  Bank  has  no  predis- 
position to  favor  certain  oatagorlaa  of  devel- 
opment projecu,  aa  such,  over  others.  How- 
ever, the  Bsnk  will  give  priority  to  those 
undertaking*  which  in  its  opinion  wlU  oom- 
tribute  most  effectively  to  the  economic 
growth  of  tti»  member  countries. 

During  iU  initial  period  of  operations,  it 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  Bank  not  to  under- 
take, wholly  on  Its  own  account,  the  financ- 
ing of  large-acale  projecta.  However,  the 
Bank  wlU  be  prepared  to  consider  participa- 
tion with  otbo-  nnancial  Institutions  in  such 
projects.  Generally,  projects  involving  loans 
of  less  than  9100.000  will  not  be  considered. 

Criteria  for  "i»nwg  or  giuuanteeing  loans: 
In  making  loans  or  guarantees  the  Bank  will 
be  guided  by  the  foUowlng  rules  and  condi- 
tions, among  ottiers: 

(a)  The  applicant  must  submit  a  detaUed 
written  proposal  outlining  the  nature  of  the 
project. 

(b)  Loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Bank  shall  bo  prlnclpaUy  for  fln*T<r<ng  spe- 
cific projects.  However,  the  Bank  may  make 
or  guarantee  loans  to  development  institu- 
tions or  similar  agendea,  in  order  that  Uie 
latter  may  flcance  specific  development  proj- 
ects whoae  Individual  financing  needs  are 
not.  tn  the  oplnioo  of  the  Bank,  large  enough 
to  warrant  its  direct  supervlsloin. 

(c)  The  Bank  shaU  give  priortty  to  those 
loans  and  giuumntaea  that  wiU  contribute 
most  effectivi-Iy  to  the  economic  growth  of 
the  member  cxmntries. 

(d)  The  Bfjik  WiU  take  into  account  the 
ablUty  of  tiu-  potential  borrower  to  obtain 
the  loan  from  private  sourcea  at  financing  on 
terms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bank,  are 
reasonable  for  the  borrower,  taking  into  con- 
sideration aU  pertinent  factors. 

(e)  The  Biink  shaU  pay  due  regard  to 
prospects  that:  the  borrower  and  Its  guaran- 
tor, if  any,  wiU  be  able  to  meet  their 
obligationa. 

(f)  Only  In  ^Mclal  caaea,  particularly 
when  the  project  mdlrectly  glvaa  riae  to  an 
inoreaae  in  the  demand  for  foreign  exchange 
In  the  country  where  the  project  la  to  be 
carried  out.  wlU  the  Bank  furnish  foreign 
exchange  to  meet  local  coaU. 

(g)  The  Bfink  may  make  loans  in  local 
currency  to  osvar  local  costs  m  conjunction 
with  a  foreign  exchange  loan.  However, 
generaUy.  it  wtU  not  be  the  Bank's  policy 
to  nuUce  loans  in  local  currency  acriely  to 
cover  local  costs  unless  it  Is  impossible  for 
the  borrower  to  furnish  the  «i»«i'»^w.f  itself 
and  domestic  aouross  ars  not  avallabla. 


(h)  GeneraUy,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Bank  to  finance  only  projects  in  which  the 
proqMctive  borrower  has  made  or  plans  to 
make  a  substantial  investment.  In  the  eass 
of  private  borrowers,  the  Bank  does  not  plan 
to  finance  more  than  60  percent  of  ttie  cost 
of  a  project  in  the  abeenoe  of  q>ecial  justi- 
fication to  the  contrary.  In  the  case  of  in^nt 
to  governments,  consideration  wiU  be  given 
to  the  contribution  being  made  by  the  co\ui- 
try  to  the  total  development  effort. 

(1)  In  making  loans  to  a  private  enter- 
prise the  Bank  need  not  require  a  guaran- 
tee of  repayment  by  the  country  in  wtiich 
the  Inveetment  is  to  be  made,  but  may  do 
so  when  circumstances  warrant.  Loans  or 
guarantees  by  the  Bank  wUl  not  be  made  if 
they  are  unacceptable  to  the  government 
of  the  coxmtry  in  which  the  project  Is  pro- 
posed. 

(J)  The  Bank  may  attach  such  other  con- 
ditions to  the  making  of  loans  or  guaran- 
teee  as  It  deems  appropriate,  taking  into 
account  both  the  Interest  of  the  monbers 
directly  Involved  In  the  particular  loan  or 
guarantee  proposal  and  the  interests  of  the 
members  as  a  whole. 

paoczDuax  ro«  making  loan  APPucATtows 

Presentation  of  proposals:  The  Bank  does 
not  have  special  forms  for  submitting  loan 
applications.  The  Bank  encouragee  pro- 
spective borrowers  to  make  preliminary  en- 
quiries, either  by  letter  or  lnf<»mal  dis- 
cussion. On  the  basis  of  such  informal  and 
preliminary  exctiange  of  information,  it  is 
poasible  for  the  Bank  and  the  prospective 
applicant  to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
useful  to  submit  an  application. 

Proposals  for  public  sector  financing  may 
be  presented  by  the  member  countries, 
agencies  or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or 
by  autonomous  authorities. 

The  Bank  prefers  to  deal  directly  with  the 
proposed  borrower  or  his  fully  authorised 
representative. 

Application:  In  order  for  the  Bank  to  give 
adeqiiate  inltUl  consideration  to  a  loan  re- 
queat, the  prospective  borrower  should  pro- 
vide In  writing  the  foUowlng  miniip^ 
information : 

(1)  Name,  address,  fcmn  of  organisation 
of  tlie  appUcant;  if  the  appUcation  la  by  or 
in  behalf  of  a  pubUc  entity  other  than  the 
national  government,  explain  the  flw^n^Bi 
and  legal  relationship  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

(3)  General  deacription  of  the  project,  in- 
cluding whether  it  Is  a  new  undertaking  or 
an  expansion  or  an  improvement  of  existing 
activity. 

(8)  Plan  of  operaUona  for  aeUvity  to  be 
developed,  including,  as  appn^Hiate :  (a) 
Type  and  amount  of  products  or  services; 


(b)  proposed  markata  and  aalfs  volume  an* 
ticlpated  (indicate  basis  of  estlmats);  (e) 
type  and  soarce  of  raw  matsrlals:  (d)  avail- 
able transportation  and  other  pertinent  fa- 
cilitlss;  (s)  plans  fbr  maaagament. 

(4)  Batlmated  cost  of  project,  by  prin- 
cipal items,  showing  local  and  foreign  sk- 
change  costs  separately. 

(6)  Amount  of  loan  reqtMstsd  and  spa* 
eific  proposed  uaea  of  loan  funda;  propoaed 
repayment  schedule. 

(«)  Amounta  and  terms  of  other  flnandnff 
INToposed,  antlelpatad  sources  of  funds.  In- 
cluding appUcanfS  own  contrfbatton. 

(7)  Bstimated  financial  rasulta  (including, 
aa  appropriate,  projected  annual  Inoome. 
ezpenditixrea  and  proflta)  during  first  t  yean 
of  operations;  financial  reporU  (such  aa  bal- 
ance sheets  and  proflt-and-loss  statements) 
for  past  8  years. 

(8)  Oopiea  of  any  available  studiea  of 
costs,  markets,  prices  of  competing  products 
or  services,  engineering  feasibility  surveys, 
and  any  other  available  material  which  wiU 
help  to  establish  the  economic  and  technical 
feaslbUlty  of  the  project. 

(9)  If  any  economic  or  other  pertinent 
data  are  not  available,  indicate  applicant's 
plan  for  providing  such  information.  Tlis 
appUcant  shoiUd  indicate  whether  it  wlU 
desire  the  collaboration  of  ttf  Bank's  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Division  and.  if  ao.  whether 
it  is  in  a  poaitlon  to  finance  or  ahar«  in 
financing  such  ssslstanes. 

Prvate  firma  ahould  supply  the  foUowlng 
additional  informatian: 

(10)  Efforts  made  to  secure  capital  elae- 
where. 

(11)  Bank  and  other  buaineaa  referencea. 
Additional  detaUed  information:  After  the 

initial  proceaslng  of  the  appUcation,  the  ap- 
pUcant WiU  be  Informed  whether  the  n»»«fc^ 
wishes  to  give  further  consideration  to  hla  . 
request.  If  auch  consideration  proves 
feasible,  the  applicant  wiU  be  provided  with 
a  detaUed  outline  of  the  additicmal  informa- 
tion which  must  be  received  by  the  Bank 
before  a  final  decision  can  be  made. 

ADoazas  or  tbx  Bamc 
All  communications  should  bs  addraaaad 
to  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  808 
17tb  street  MW..  Waahington.  D.C;  cable 
addreaa,  INTAMBANC:  telephone.  KXecutlw 
3^171. 

Our  coUeagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  be 
interested  in  what  the  Bank  has  aocom- 
plished.  To  acquaint  them  with  the 
specifics  of  these  accomplishments  I 
commend  to  their  attrition  the  follow- 
ing summaries  of  social  development 
projects: 


Intes-Amskican  Development  Bank— Social  Development  PaoiECTs  -General  Summabt 
BatimaUd  aecomplithmentt  in  physical  Urmt  by  July  1,  19€S,  and  at  time  of  compUtion  of  projects 


Soeiia 

i*"**" 

Bank 

■s  fundi 

Under  setive 

Total 

ooosidflrstkxi 

To  Jnl7  1,  ion 

nnishedpnlM* 

To  July  I, 
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1W3 

Finished 
project 
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IWI 

Ftnisbed 
project 

Items 

P«>pto 
served 

Hems 

Psopb 
served 

Hoiuinr 

Houses  eonstnicted 
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1» 

1«B 

3.071.000 
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9S.429 
Mft,geo 

8»4 
666 

U,6W,000 
aM,S90 
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1 

4 
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4 

3,000,000 
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30.go« 
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87 
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SCMMABT 


I 


eoMlemsfaleii  t»  Ikt  Act  of  Bo§«i4  mnd  in  |A«  Social  Pro§r*a»  Trutt  Fund  AgrMmtni  (/rom 
S€pL  it.  1960,  to  July  1,  1962) 


CouBtoy 


Nnr 


tovBla 


itkaa 


rwniMttii 


ImpoiUnt  nibrmi  In  ttw  tax  rtrwtuwi 


▲rt>BtilMU. 

BoUvta 


ChOe. 


Osasato    NaciaBal    di 
D«s»rrono    (Angust 


JoBte  NafllSBal  dt  Plaok- 
ftmiento    (October 


PltfMiTinp 
I9S1). 


Ootomtate.. 


Costa  Rica.. 
Dominican 
BcpobHe. 

Xcnador 


XlMrador. 


Ouatemala. 

Haiti 

Eonduias. . 


O- 


W- 


Janta  Nacional  de  Pla- 
Btflcadon  y  Coordl- 
nadoD  (January  1961). 

(') — 


Plan  Nadooal  de  Daa- 
arrolto  (1882-71).  Pm- 
pvred  in  1901. 

m 


Prvgrama  Nacional  de 
DeaarroUo  Eoonomico 
(1061-70)  prepared  in 
1961. 

Plan  Oeneral  de  Des- 
arroUo  Eoonomico  y 
social  (1961-70)  pre- 
pared in  1961. 


Under  dtacante  ta 
(tatlacW^tui* 


LagWatlw  eMdted 


RaiHVMkatte 


Land  tax  reform. 


Establishment  a(  a 
new  tax  systeii  on 
rural  property.,' 

Income  tax  rel<.)r*i  — 
(February  10aQ). 


Uaderad- 
TttDceU  study 

by  the 
Oovrmment 


Under  dbri» 
sioo  tn  the 
legL^atore 


Law  enacted  (piocram 
IneiKuUon) 


Modoc. 


Nlcatagua 

Panama 

Parafoay — 


Conaejo  de  Planiflca- 
cion  y  C^oordiBOcion 
Economica  (April 
W8Z). 

(•) 


(»)- 


Vrapwy... 

Venesoela.. 


Direedon  de  Planeadan 
Nacional  de  la  Secre- 
teria  de  la  Ptealdencta 
(Aiwat  mi). 

Oflckia  Nacional  de  Co- 
ordinadon  y  Plane- 
auiteato  Eueiiuurico  y 
a«cW  <Deeember  1961) . 


Seoretaria  Tecniea  de 
Planiflcacion  del  De- 
aarroUo Eoonomico  y 
Social  (May  1962). 

Olktea  Ceate^  de  £•■ 
todios  y  PrograiBBs 
(AoBOSt  1961). 

(•) 


Plan  inmedlato  de  de- 
sarroUo  (1961-65),  pre- 
pared in  1061. 


C^- 


(^)- 


W- 


W- 


latabMBhrneat  of  9  in- 
stltotlons. 


Income  tax  reform. 


Income  tax  reform  and 
establishment  of 
taxee  on  inheritance, 
legacies,  and  dona- 
tions. 


Income  tax  rcforto 
(December  19IC). 


Yes.. 
Yea.. 


Income  tax  refoitii^ 
(May  1962). 


Income  tax  rtlorms 
(September  IMl  and 
March  1962). 

O ~i 


n 


(«)... 


Plan  Cuatriend  de  ■* 
Desarrtrik)  EcoBOodco 
y  Social  (1060-64) 
a9<»-«6). 

S  national  developraeat 
plans. 


In  8  countries. 


Income  tax  refoetn 
(December  lt»i;. 


Oeneral  tax  reftfm 
(June  1962), 


Income  tax  refbrtn  and 
establishment  of 
land  tax  (February 
1962).  ' 

*r 


Establishment  df  In- 
come tax  (JulM  1961). 

Income  ta^  refdf m 
(Joly  1961). 

In  10  countries.^ 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Ym.1 
W. 

Yee  (NoTeiaber  1961). 


Yes  (April  1960). 


Yes. 


Yes 


Yes 


m- 


Yee.* 


("). 


In  2  conntrtw. '  In  7  coontrtes. 


Yee.« 


In  6  eouutrlce^  In  9  of 
ttam  itece  B«ptmm- 
IMT  1910. 


Country 


Dominican  BepabBc. 


Housing  for  low-income  groape 


Water  supply  and  sanitation  servloes 


Mew  natiooal  tnetltatii&na 


Administraeion  Federal  de 
la  ViTienda  (July  1961). 


(")- 
(»)- 
(")- 


Banco  Nadonal  de  la  Vi- 
Tienda (AprQ  1062). 

BanoD   Xcuatoriano   de  la 
VlTianda  (May  1061). 


Important  changes  in  the 
operative  systems  of  exist- 
ing InstituUons 


W. 


W- 


Yes,    favoring    low-lnoome 

groups. 
do 


Yes,  reorganltation  of  the 
Instituto  Nacional  de  la 
Vivienda  (Aprtl  1962).' 

Yes,  reorganltation  of  the 
Instituto  Nacional  de  la 
Vivieada  (lOU).u 


Establishment  of  a  systtm 
of  savings  and  loans 


('«). 


Yes  (AprO  1910)  <beca«  to 
^lerate  in  1961). 


C^- 


■-1- 


Yes  (April  1062). 


Yes  (Aprn  1961). 


New  institutions 


Administraeion  Boliviana 
Antonoma  de  Obras  Sani- 
tarlas  (1961)." 

Several  semtantoncmons 
state  Institutions." 


Serviclo  Nacional  de  Aeoe- 

ductos  y 

(April  lfi61).» 
(") 


Important  chanf^es  in  the 
operative  systems  of  exist- 
inK  institutions  . 


Yea,  the  administrative  da- 
centralization  of  the  serv- 
ices (December  1961). 


Yes,  revision  of  the  aervioe 
rates. 


Yea.  rcYlsion  of  the  aervlaa 
rates. 


m- 


See  footnotes  at  end  at  tabloi 
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PHiiotMJ  iMNt«Noii«l  pn§r9-  im  th9  m-VM  ounttmpUttt  (n  th«  Act  of  Bofot«  «»4  in  tJ^  fiootol  Ar«frM«  IViMt 

5«pt.  li,  Iftf.  to  July  1.  IMt)— Continued 


166S1 


OouBtrr 


F.l  Salrador. 


OuataniaU. 

Haiti 

Ilonduraa... 


Mexloo 

NIoaragna. 
Panama... 

Paraguay.. 
Pare. 


Uruguay... 
VenesueU. 


Booring  tor  tow^neoBe  gtoupa 


New  BktlMkal  Inalttutlou 


(")- 


B^\ 


Instituto  Paraauayo  de  la 
ViTienda  (Fabraary  1963). 

Banco  Nadonal  de  la 
ViTienda  (September 
1960). 

(")~ - 

BatebUdUDMit  of  Y  new'  in-' 
stituUons. 


laportant  ohaaiw  ta  ttaa 
opanttvai    ' 
iaglBatttui 


opanttva  iTiilaini  ofezM- 


Yaa,  rforganlnttoa  of  ttaa 
iBxUtuto   da   la   VlTteda 
Urbana  (1961).*' 


Yea,  reorganitatiaD  of  tfat 
Inatituto  de  la  Vivianda 
(1961).H 

1?-:::::::::::;:::;:::;:: 


B 


«) 

•)- 

7  countries. 


Kitabllahmaat  of  a  tyalam 
of  aaTiaia  and  loant 


Yat  (DaeMsbar  IWl). 
(«•) 


(»«)- 


(")- 


('•) 

In  4  countries. 


Walar  aopply  aad  aaattatloa 


New  tnatituttoBi 


AdmtaMnnloB  Naotaul  di 
Aooadnotoa  y  Atooatari- 
Uadea  (Oetobar  19U). 

(>"<o"IIIIII"I"""II"""! 

Saryido  Autonomo  Nadonal 
de  Aenedoctoa  7  Aloaatar- 
Uladoa  (May  IMl)-" 


instituto  Nadonal  de  Aena- 
duc  toe  y  AloantarlBadas 
de  Panama  (December 
1061). 

Servido  Autarqnioo  Nadon- 
al de  Obraa  Sanitarlas 
(June  1962).>' 

Regional  SanitatiaD  EnUties 
in  Uma  (1962)  and 
Arequipa  a061)." 


In  8  countries. 


Importaat  oh>M«6  ^ 
opantlTo  ajrolaBoot 


(n. 


Revisian  of  serTice 

("). 

In  4  ooontiiea. 


I  Slnae  196>. 

I  This  Uw  on  rural  property  taxation  was  approTed  by  Coogrees  In  April  1062  and 
will  be  promulgated  tn  the  near  future. 

*  Regknal  deTelopment  plans  boTe  beeojxeparad. 

<  State  programs  are  in  existence  in  Sto  nolo  and  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul. 
'  The  institoUon  existed  befofe  the  Act  of  Bogoti. 

*  CosU  Rican  legislatloo  contains  meeeiiree  aasnilng  better  distribution  of  land. 
'  A  public  investment  plan  t>as  lieen  prepared. 

•  Guatemala  is  the  only  Latin  American  country  which  does  not  have  an  income 
tax  at  the  present  time. 

•  A  program  of  agrarian  reform  existed  between  1952  and  1054  in  Guatemala:  this 
program  was  aboilabed  in  1054. 

>•  Since  1994. 

"  An  agrarian  rslorm  project,  presented  to  Oongreas  In  1960,  was  not  approved. 

u  A  ooDtlnuing  4-yMr  plan;  development  goals  and  investment  schedules  to  be  re- 


considered annually.  In  March  1962  tlte  first  adjustment  of  the  plan  for  tbe  19ta-6t 
period  was  made. 

1)  Since  March  1060. 

H  Under  advanoed  study. 

!•  There  were  institntiaas  in  existence  before  the  Act  of  Bogotft. 

"  The  reorganisation  of  existing  entities  is  under  study  and/or  the  Incorporation  of 
new  operative  systems. 

I'  The  esubllshment  of  one  or  more  institutions  has  been  aoeompanled  by  a  leTiaion 
of  the  operating  systems  in  practiee  at  the  praaent  time  in  the  coon  try;  greater  amphada 
has  been  given  to  tbe  use  of  serTice  rates  as  source  of  tinming  and  theae  ratea  baT« 
been  revised,  or  are  beinr  revised,  with  the  object  of  fsToring  low-lnoonw  groups. 

"  Reorganisation  in  order  to  improTe  tbe  operatfcmal  efficiency  of  tbe  taistttntlon  and 
to  direct  ita  operations  toward  the  lower  inoome  grxmpa. 

I*  Under  advanoed  study. 

>•  Technical  assistanoe  has  been  requested  to  the  IDB. 

■  Mutual  credit  assodations  for  housing  have  been  in  existence  since  1957. 


^^^ 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKINO  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Rains],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  ffle  a  report  on  the  bill  8.  2876. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Jokl- 
son).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Michigan  [Mr.  Johansbh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  iu  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  have  today 
joined  Congressman  Brum  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  introducing  legislation  making  It 
a  criminal  offense  to  deprive,  or  threaten 
to  deprive,  any  person  of  Federal  employ- 
ment for  refusing  to  support  or  contrib- 
ute to  a  political  party  or  candidate. 

I  am  Introducing  the  bill.  Identical 
with  one  also  introduced  today  by  Con- 
gressman Btkkbs,  after  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  revealed  he  was  unable 
to  secure  Justice  Department  action  on 
charges  by  employees  of  the  Amberg, 


Wis.,  post  office  that  a  Democratic  fund 
solicitor,  representing  himself  as  the  next 
postmaster,  threatened  them  with  the 
loss  of  their  Jobs  unless  they  contributed 
2  percent  of  their  salaries  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  Justice  Department 
told  Congressman  Byiutks  that  such 
solicitation  is  not  prohibited  by  existing 
law. 

The  Amberg  post  office  is  located  In 
Congressman  Btutks'  Eighth  Wisconsin 
Congressional  District. 

In  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  July  17,  Congressman  Btikbs 
identified  one  Olenn  M.  Mattison  as  the 
individual  who  was  alleged  to  have  made 
the  threat  to  the  Amberg  post  office  em- 
ployees. Subequently,  Mattison  was 
appointed  acting  postmaster  and  was 
nominated  for  permanent  postmaster. 
However,  during  an  investigation  by  the 
Post  Office  Departmoit  prompted  by 
Congressman  Bybnes'  disclosure,  Matti- 
son resigned  as  acting  postma^«r  and 
his  nomination  by  President  Kennedy  as 
permanent  postmaster  wsis  withdrawn. 

It  is  a  matter  of  amazement  to  me  that 
the  Justice  Department  claims  existing 
law  does  not  prohibit  threatening  Fed- 
eral employees  with  loss  of  Jobs  as  a 
means  of  compelling  support  or  contribu- 
tions to  a  political  party  or  candidate. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  which 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
have  today  introduced  is  to  spell  out  this 
prohibition  with  such  deflniteness  and 
clarity  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 


The  prc^sosed  legislation  provides  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  jrear,  or  both, 
for  violation  of  the  statute. 


ACCOMMODATION  OP  RUSSIA  IN 
THE  YIELn  OF  ARMAMENTS  TO 
BE    A   UJ3.   POLICY? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  fnmi 
California  [Mr.  Roussblot]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rboobd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  have  been 
greatly  concerned  recently  by  continual 
and  persistent  reports  that  our  military 
forces  will  be  merged  with  the  United 
Nations  and  that  our  foreign  pcdicy 
should  be  one  of  trying  to  find  the  "great 
area  of  accommodation"  between  our- 
selves and  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
I  do  not  believe  the  majoilty  of  the 
American  people  or  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  of  R^reaentattves  agree 
with  this  point  of  view,  lliey  generally 
surmise  that  this  type  of  thinkjtig  leads 
to  a  weakening  of  our  Ann  intenito  win 
over  the  Communist  conspiracy.^  I  share 
this  latter  view  and  am  oonooned  bgr  the 
continual  agitation  and  enoouragement 
of  this  kind  of  defeatist,  backward,  and 
stratigic  surrender  type  thinUnc. 
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n  mom  $meu»  ttet  tfaert  an  •  treU 
number  of  these  advocates  going  about 
our  eow&toy,  tMng  major  addresses  in 
key  placea.  Ifr.  WUbur  H.  Vexxy.  vice 
pnsideDt  of  tlw  Aind  for  the  Republic, 
is  «vldeat]y  one  of  these  advocateis  of  an 

The  If  embers  of  liiis  House  have  now 
become  fully  familiar  with  Mr.  Ferry's 
recent  ranarics  at  the  Weatein  States 
Democratic  Conference  held  In  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  August  6,  1962.  where  he  ac- 
cused Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI 
of  being  Ineffective  in  their  "apf  swat- 
ting" efforts  to  fight  communism,  m 
this  same  address  Mr.  Ferry  made  the 
following  statement  about  American 
business: 

Industry  should  not  be  wooed,  bttt 
watched,  and  tolerated  and  reined  la  whm 
It  gets  out  of  line  •  •  •.  They  (the  cor- 
porations] are  not  there  to  be  loved,  bat 
to  be  used. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  read  the 
speeches  and  pronouncements  of  Mr. 
Ferry  to  determine  that  through  the 
years  he  has  uttered  a  great  number  of 
unfair  and  frankly  incorrect  statements 
about  not  only  the  FBI  but  the  private 
enterprise  system  in  general. 

My  remarks  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  saying  that  we  cannot  look  for  and 
enoouraffe  ooostructive  and  pointed  crit- 
icism of  any  segments  of  our  society. 
But  when  one  begins  to  add  up  the  great 
number  of  statements  that  Mr.  F^rry  has 
made  on  numerous  subjects,  he  begins  to 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Ferry  believes  in 
our  constitutional  concepts  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ferry  also  has  commented  on  the 
general  topic  of  disarmament  and  arms 
controL  In  the  February  1960  issue  of 
the  Monthly  Review,  Mr.  Wilbur  H. 
Ferry  outlines  his  general  feelings  on 
this  important  topic  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  this  article  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  a  pvA)lieation  tiliat  fives  great 
satisfaction  to  tiie  coDectivist  elements 
In  this  society.  It  Is  constantly  read  by 
this  followlnc  as  an  indicator  of  what 
I  oonskl^:  to  be  rathw  disconcerting 
views  but  which  I  am  sure  the  pro-Social- 
ist forces  in  this  country  consider  very 
intelUglble. 

The  f ollowlDf  is  an  ezceipt  from  an 
article  entitled  "Alternatives  to  the  Arms 
Race"  by  Mr.  Wilbur  H.  Ferry  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  1960  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Review: 

Suppose  we  were  to  Junk  aU  of  our  weap- 
ons at  whatever  kind?  Suppose  we  were  to 
teU  the  world  that  we  are  doing  so  because 
we  are  convlneed  that  tt  Is  the  only  practi- 
cal way  ovt  at  ttte  fateful  dUenma  1b  witfch 
all  are  caught?  The  best  pow>b>e  veavlt  of 
audi  a  ^aekikm.  Is  that  it  «e«id  give  us  the 
iinqiiwitlonert  aaaral  leeriernhlp  of  an  appre- 
hensive world,  that  Russia  would  follow  our 
example  because  of  Its  declared  eagerness  to 
compete  aad  mspass  on  greoads  oUier  than 
snned  mt^bt,  aad  tkat  aU  eotOd  ttan  to  the 
soIutkMk  of  hWBantty^  pmiwliin  problems. 
The  woiat  poeaiWe  nsult  is  that  Aussia 
would  Instantly  take  advantage  of  our  de- 
f^nseleBsness  to  bunit)  the  TTnlted  States  Into 
radloacttve  mtMe.  In  this  ease  we  would 
Bot  be  wane  «C  ikwa  If  w«  bad  engaged  in  a 
*.  It  aMtr  iHtter  be  map- 
la  daaa  aot  desiw  the  ex- 
tinction ai  tha  9tal*«d  atmbtm,  butt  tts  sub- 
a  nation  and  great  production 


eenter  to  eommuirfam.  Another  and 
paesttie  result  tten  thiM  Is  that  this  conntj 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  Reds.  Thl4  Is 
a  desperate  and  repellant  vision,  and  while  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  the 
come,  tt  Is  necessary  to  accept  It  as  a  pos^- 
blUty  *  *  *.  Red  domination  of  thU  ahd 
other  free  nations  U  at  least  "thlnkabk." 
We  can  at  least  imagine  it  in  all  its  hatelful 
and  dismal  aspects,  while  we  find  the  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear,  germ  and  gas  war  ufi- 
thlnkable  and  unimaginable. 

UnfcK-tunately,  this  type  of  pronouneie- 
ment  has  given  the  major  Impetus  actid 
emphasis  to  the  U.S.  disarmament  prio- 
gram.  I  personally  believe  that  if  ptfr- 
•ued  to  its  ultimate,  this  policy  is  one 
of  national  suicide  and  outright  destriaic- 
tion  of  our  fine,  constitutional  systetn. 
It  is  somewhat  disquieting  to  see  tl>is 
kind  of  philosophy  being  given  majlor 
prominence  at  a  Western  States  Confer- 
ence of  our  opposition  party. 


MAINTENANCE  OP  NAVIGATION 
CHANNELS  TO  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
NJ. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ims^- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Mew  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyek]  mjay 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  t^ie 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  th^re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  the  maintenai^ce 
of  navigation  channels  to  Port  Elitja- 
beth.  N.J.  The  authorization  of  this 
work  would  constitute  a  modification  of 
the  previously  authorized  Federal  project 
for  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  Newark  Bay  and  Passaic  and  Hack^n- 
sac^  Rivers  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

We  in  northern  New  Jersey  have  bcjen 
witnessing  in  the  past  few  years  a  traiis- 
formation  of  wasteland  into  one  of  t|he 
most  important  economic  assets  of  Our 
State.  I  refer  to  the  work  being  carried 
out  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
and  private  industrial  developers  in  ihe 
land  area  surrounding  Newark  Bay  l(nd 
the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  Rivers. 
Tbls  land  was  once  part  of  the  vast 
swamp  known  as  the  New  Jersey 
Meadows  that  has  lain  undeveloped  in 
the  heart  of  the  New  Jersey -New  Y^rk 
metropolitan  area. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  Tfi&s 
turned  the  marine  terminal  at  Port  Ndw- 
ark  into  a  bustling  and  Uiriving  dQpot 
of  foreign  and  domestic  oceanborne 
commerce.  Having  reached  the  cap&c- 
ity  of  this  facility,  the  Port  of  New  Ytrk 
Autliority  launched  immediately  into  the 
retiamation  and  redevelopment  of  ihe 
area  Immediately  to  the  soirth,  in  what 
is  now  called  Port  Hizabeth.  The  P)ort 
Elizabeth  developrment  alone  will  dost 
$150  mfflion  before  it  is  fully  oompldted 
and  will  handle  5  mSUon  tons  of  general 
cargo  awnitalty.  gpnterating  8,000  new 
Jobs  at  a  payroll  of  more  than  $40  mil- 
lion per  year. 

As  a  mMtber  of  fact,  the  Elizabeth  Fk>rt 
Autb<»:ity  piers  are  being  fcH-mally  dfidi- 
cated  tomorrow  morning  and  a  spoeial 
ceremony  will  celebrate  the  arrival  of  ^he 


first  vessel  at  the  piers,  the  new  sea-land 

•ervice   "containership,"  the  SS  Eliza- 
bet  hport. 

The  modification  proix)6ed  in  tliis  bill 
has  been  recommended  by  the  North  At- 
lantic division  engineer  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  his  report 
dated  April  11,  1962. 

Tills  modification  involves  no  new 
work  but  merely  authoriies  the  Army 
Engineers  to  incorporate  the  channel 
serving  Port  Elizabeth,  which  branches 
off  from  the  main  Newark  Bay  channel. 
into  the  Federal  project,  for  purposes  of 
maintenance.  The  North  Atlantic  divi- 
sion engineer  has  forecast  annual  bene- 
fits of  $8,078,000  and  estimates  that  the 
annual  cost  to  the  Government  for  main- 
tenance will  be  $230,500.  Even  after 
adding  non -Federal  charges,  which  in- 
clude the  cost  to  local  interests  for  the 
maintenance  of  ship  berths  alongside 
the  branch  channel,  the  total  annual 
charges  for  this  project  amount  to 
$973,000.  for  a  corresponding  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  8  3  to  1. 

Because  of  delays  encountered  by  the 
New  York  district  and  North  Atlantic 
division  engineers,  the  report  recom- 
mending this  improvement  was  not  is- 
sued in  time  to  allow  for  the  normal 
cycle  of  review  given  these  projects.  As 
a  result,  the  Board  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  other  Government  agencies 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
this  project.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
significance  of  the  port  improvement 
rroject  being  carried  out  by  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  is  so  vital  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  residents  of 
northern  New  Jersey  that  Congress 
should  authorize  this  project,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  miiu)r  amount  of 
money  involved  and  the  total  absence 
of  first  construction  costs. 


i 


THE    FACTS    ABOUT    THE    UNITED 
NATIONS    CHILDREN'S    FXJND 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Jttod]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoud  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JX7DD.  Mr.  I^Deaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  a  part  m  the  establish- 
ment, after  World  War  II.  of  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fvmd  (UNICEF)  by  offering  the 
amendment  which  gave  it  its  first  mtxiey 
to  start  operating.  The  children  of 
Europe  particularly  were  suffering  from 
severe  malnutrition  and  needed  help  at 
once.  Some  opposed  the  project  because 
so  much  would  go  to  children  In  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  in  Eastern 
Europe  where  the  need  was  greatest. 
I  had  confidence  in  the  Director,  Mr. 
Maurice  Pate,  an  American  proposed  for 
the  position  by  former  president  Herbert 
Hoover  on  the  basis  ol  his  work  with 
Mr.  Hoover  m  administering  relief  in 
Europe  after  World  War  L  The  aecom- 
lriishmeni£  of  UHICEF  have  been  ex- 
traordinary. 'American  ooBtributions 
were  more  than  70  percent  of  the  total  at 
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the  outaet  No  other  country  had  funds 
to  provide  at  that  time.  I  proposed  an 
initial  contribution  by  the  Uhited 
States  of  $15  mllU(xi  in  order  to  get  the 
work  started,  with  a  total  of  $50  million 
to  be  available  as  others  matched  it  with 
their  contributions.  Gradually  the  UJ5. 
share  has  been  reduced  to  40  percent 
last  year  and  44  percent  this  year.  Our 
contribution  has  amounted  to  $12  million 
a  year  these  last  few  years.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  money  we  have  spent  any- 
where that  has  done  more  good  and  been 
better  administered. 

Nevertheless,  there  began  several  years 
ago.  originating  from  a  very  few  sources, 
a  series  of  grave  misrepresentations  re- 
garding the  chUdren's  fund  and  they 
have  been  spread  across  our  land,  raising 
questions  In  the  minds  of  sincere  citi- 
zens who,  in  many  Instances  have  not 
known  how  to  get  the  truth  for  them- 
selves. I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  country  the  fol- 
lowing concise  statement  of  the  facts  re- 
garding UNICEF.  its  history,  work,  and 
development,  which  I  am  sure  they  will 
find  useful  m  answering  questions  that 
may  come  to  them  from  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride  In  UNICEF's 
accomplishments,  as  can  all  Americans 
and  those  in  other  countries  that  have 
supported  it,  and  I  feel  a  deep  concern 
that  the  American  people  know  the  facts 
as  I  know  them.    The  story  of  UNICEF 

follows:  

Tta  Stobt  or  UNICBF 
oaicnt  or  ttn icsr 

I.  The  United  Natlona  ChUdren's  Fund 
(originally  known  a«  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund)  waa 
an  outgrowth  of  World  War  n.  Children 
were  among  the  worct  cufferera.  In  the  war's 
aftermath.  President  Truman  In  February 
1949  eetabllabed  a  survey  mission  headed  by 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover.  Upon  Mr. 
Hoover's  recommendation,  the  U.8.  Oovem- 
ment  s\jpported  the  creation  of  a  special 
body  within  the  United  Ifatlaos  to  meet  the 
emergency  needs  of  children.  primarUy  In 
the  war-ravsged  countries.  UNICXF  was  es- 
tablished by  the  UJT.  General  Assembly  on 
December  11,  1940.  The  first  executive  di- 
rector (and  first  staff  member)  appointed  by 
Secretairy  General  Trygve  Lie  In  consultation 
with  the  Executive  Board  of  UNICSF.  waa 
Mr.  Msurloe  Pate  (an  American),  who  had 
been  associated  with  earlier  Hoover-spon- 
sored relief  and  humanitarian  activities. 
Mr.  Pate  continues  to  hold  this  position. 

OPxaATioirs  or  mnccr 

3.  UNICEF  helps  governments  plan  pro- 
grams of  pisrmanent  benefit  to  chUdren. 
provides  sutipUes  and  equipment  needed 
from  outside  the  country,  and  aids  schemes 
for  training  national  staff  to  plan  and  op- 
erate these  programs.  The  main  types  of 
projects  aided  are  in  the  fields  of  nutrition, 
health  servloes.  disease  control,  and  family 
and  child  welfare.  In  addition,  emergency 
aid  is  provided  for  children  In  such  catas- 
trophes as  earthquakes,  floods  and  droughts. 
Both  the  governments  and  UNICEF  receive 
technical  advice  from  other  United  Nations 
Agencies  such  as  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO),  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization (FAQ)  and  the  United  Nations 
Bureau  of  Social  Affairs. 

S.  During  the  period  of  its  emergency  op- 
eration, from  1947  to  1950.  UNICEF,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  mandate,  concentrated  on 
aiding  children  of  war-ravaged  countries, 
mainly  in  B\irope.  In  1950  X7NICEF  began  to 
shift  its  main  emphasis  to  programs  of  long- 
range  benefit  for  children  in  economically 


underdeveloped  countries.  From  1951  to 
date,  European  countries  which  have  received 
aid  from  UNICEF  have  been:  Austria.  Fin- 
land. Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Poland,  and 
Tugoalavla.  UNICEF  aid  is  currently  reach- 
ing millions  of  needy  mothcn  and  children 
In  over  100  countries  without  dlscrlmlnatlaQ 
because  of  race,  crsed,  nationality  status  or 
poUtlcal  beUef  in  Africa.  AsU,  the  Middle 
Bast.  Europe,  and  Latin  America. 

4.  Aid  by  UNICEF  Is  given  only  on  request 
by  governments,  and  under  strict  rulee  of 
control  and  supervision  set  out  in  a  formal 
agreement  which  the  governments  must  con- 
clude with  UNICEF.  This  Is  supplemented 
by  a  detailed  "plan  of  operation"  to  which 
the  governments  must  agree  for  each  project 
receiving  UNK^EP  aid.  The  governments 
must  agree  that  the  suppUes  provided  by 
UNICEF  are  to  be  used  or  distrlbxrted  equi- 
tably and  efficiently  on  the  basis  of  need. 
They  must  agree  at  all  times  to  admit 
UNICEF  personnel,  and  provide  access  to  up- 
to-date  accovmts. 

6.  To  obtain  UNICEF  aid  for  a  project 
benefiting  Its  children,  a  government  must 
make  substantial  expenditures.  Including 
locally  available  supplies,  buildings,  labor, 
and  personnel.  In  recent  years  the  aided 
countries  have  provided  an  average  of  at 
least  214  times  as  much  as  they  receive. 

6.  In  many  countries  receiving  aid  from 
UNICJEF,  the  collaboration  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. Including  mission  groups.  In 
the  operation  of  chUd  care  programs  does 
extend  the  poesiblUtles  for  reaching  more 
children.  Although  UNICEF  aid  is  pro- 
vided only  for  projects  for  which  a  govern- 
ment accepts  responsibility,  In  a  number  of 
Instances  the  government  relies  on  voluntary 
agencies  to  carry  out  part  of  the  operations. 

7.  Diiring  the  first  16  years  of  UNICEF's 
operation,  over  148  million  children  and 
young  adults  wee  vaccinated  against  tuber- 
culosis in  programs  aided  by  UNICEF;  over 
17  million  mothers  and  children  were  ctired 
of  yaws,  a  disease  of  tropical  sores;  almost 
9.7  million  mothers  and  children,  victims  of 
trachoma  and  acute  conjunctivitis,  were 
saved  from  possible  blindness;  almost  700.000 
children  and  mothers  were  treated  for  lep- 
rosy; In  1961  alone,  about  30  million  moth- 
ers and  children  were  protected  from  ma- 
laria, and  6.5  miUlon  children  benefited  from 
supplementary  feeding  programs.  In  addi- 
tion many  millions  of  children  benefited  from 
the  180  dai-les  and  milk  dr3rlng  plants  and 
the  over  19,000  maternal  and  child  health 
centers  which  UNICEF  has  thus  far  helped 
to  equip. 

OOMICENTB  ON   UHlCar'S  WOKX 

a  On  October  IS.  1901,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  Issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  world's  children  offer  our  greatest 
promise  for  the  futinv.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  send  a  message  of  congratulations 
and  support  to  UNICEF  again  this  year. 

"The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  has 
worked  tirelessly  and  effectively  across  na- 
tional boundaries  to  help  chUdren  escape  the 
threat  of  hunger  and  disease.  Their  program 
of  education  In  disease  prevention,  medical 
care  and  nutrition  has  already  had  a  real 
impact  upon  today's  chUdren.  and  its  bene- 
fits wUl  be  felt  even  more  keenly  by  the  mU- 
llons  of  children  to  come.  We  can  feel  proud 
of  the  oooperaUve  effort  which  has  enabled 
UNICEF  to  carry  out  Its  work." 

9.  On  October  23.  1960,  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Guldo  Pantaleonl,  Jr.,  president  of  the  UJB. 
Committee  for  UNICEF,  said : 

"It  Is  heartwarming  to  foUow  the  work  of 
UNICXF,  the  United  NaUons  Children's 
Fund. 

"Please  give  my  congratulations  to  the 
members  of  the  VS.  Committee  for  UNICSF 
for  their  unceasing  efforts  to  alleviate 
hunger  and  disease  among  all  the  world's 
ChUdren.  In  their  program,  which  enlists 
the  support  of  many  generotu  citiaens.  they 


oontrlbnte  much  to  the  llvss  of  mlllkMM  la 
need." 

10.  On  Sentember  10.  19M.  Vloe  PrssMsnt 

Blchard  M.  Nixon  sent  the  foUowlac  leMsr 
to  Mr.  c.  Lloyd  BaOey.^teentlv  dlractor  ai 
the  MB.  Conmiittee  for  umcV: 

"This  organlaattoa.  reflecting  a  uaivwaal 
concern  with  the  welfare  of  children,  da- 
splte  diflsrences  In  culture,  rellgton.  or  po- 
Utlcal beUef .  has  helped  focus  world  atten- 
tion on  the  many  needs  of  children,  and  00 
practical  ways  In  which  intcmatlosud  aid 
can  help  countries  meet  these  needs. 

•^  am  pleased  that  the  United  States  haa 
consistently  supported  UNICEF  stnee  its 
inception.  We  have  exercised  leaderahlp 
within  both  the  Executive  Board  and  the 
Prcgram  Committee.  The  UB.  OoBgress. 
sympathetic  with  the  noble  purposes  ot 
UNICEF,  haa  made  generoua  appropriationa 
toward  Its  support.  The  U.8.  Committee  for 
UNICEF,  a  group  of  distinguished,  dedicated 
citiaens.  Is  the  largest  private  contributor  to 
the  organisation.  In  1959.  as  a  result  of  Its 
'Trick  or  Treat  for  UNICEF  Program.'  It  waa 
able  to  raise  •1.500,000. 

"I  am  proud  of  UJS.  leadership  In  this 
organization  which  today  has  underway  In 
more  than  100  countries  and  terrttortas  aaaaa 
350  projects,  all  helping  to  break  tntdarabl* 
patterns  of  sickness,  hvmger,  and  Ignoranee. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  aU  must  endeavor 
to  see  that  this  leadership  Is  conttnuad." 

11.  The  general  board  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  approved  a  statonant 
commending  "the  United  States  for  Its  sup- 
port of  the  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  such  as  *   *  *  UNICXF." 

12.  In  a  letter  dated  January  11.  1963.  to 
Mr.  Maurice  Pate.  Executive  Director  of 
UNICSF,  His  Eminence  A^  O.  Cardinal  Cloog- 
nani,  Vattcan  Secretary  at  State,  aays  In 
part: 

"Blx  HoUneas  continues  to  follow  with  keen 
interest  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Dnttad 
Nations  Children's  Fund  to  assist  nnder- 
privUeged  and  needy  children  the  warkl  ow. 
and  would  have  me  ocmvey  to  you  his  wishes 
and  hopes  that  the  work  at  your  organisation 
may  be  blessed  with  success  and  every  happy 
result. 

"Further  to  manifest  his  eonoem.  and  aa 
a  mark  of  the  Holy  See's  participation  In 
your  woric.  the  sovereign  p«w«*<«f  has  directed 
me  to  forward  the  endoeed  check  ot  SljOOO 
as  a  contribution  toward  the  «iw«<^«g  at 
UNICEF." 

13.  The  American  Jewish  cocnnitttes  hss 
approved  a  reeolutlon  which  rirmoi^^dtt  with 
the  affirmation  that  the  arganlaatlon  "^rges 
stll  Its  members  to  stimulate  pubUe  Interest 
In  and  support  for  UNICEF  and  Its  human- 
itarian Bctlvltlee,  and  to  cooperate  with  ths 
UJ3.  Committee  for  UNICEF." 

coimiBUTioMa 

14.  In  1061,  100  governments 
tributors  and  107  oountrlas 
Of  the  107  ooimtrlee  wsetsttrd  68  also  mads 
voluntary  contrlbuttons  to  UNICXP%  eentral 
fund.  The  aUocatlons  have  no  relation  to 
contributions  which  the  government  may 
make  to  UNICEF's  central  fund  for  Its  work 
throughout  the  world.  UNIOSF  allocations 
to  help  a  country's  children  are  based  upon 
ths  needs  of  children,  and  ths  aided  govern- 
ment's wllllngneas  to  do  Its  share  to  assure 
that  the  programa  wlU  be  effective. 

16.  In  1961  contnbutlooB  to  ths  eentral  ac- 
count of  UNICSF  totaled  9aajMa.7B6,  at 
which  the  United  Statee  contributed  SIS 
mllUon  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
U.S.  contribution  should  not  SToeeil  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  government  oontzllratlons. 
Governments  other  than  the  United  States 
contributed  $10,959,796  to  the  central  ac- 
count and  in  addition  $3,393,189  (mostly  In 
convertible  currencies)  toward  ttia  hnpls- 
mentatlon  of  UNICSF-alded  projects  and 
$921,743  for  local  admtnlBtraUve  and  re- 
lated costs  of  UNICSF  field  oflloes.    The  XJA. 
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pl«l8«s  an  mbjeet  to  tbe  condition  tbat 
th«  actual  UJB.  contribution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed fixed  percentages  of  the  to^l  audited 
goremment  oontrlbutlone  to  TTNICZF;  for 
lOOa  that  figtire  will  be  44  percent. 

18.  Sklm-mllk  powder  made  available  by 
the  XTnlted  States  under  title  m  ot  Public 
Law  480  la  shipped  by  TTNICER'  for  distribu- 
tion through  maternal  and  child  health 
centers,  schools,  and  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams In  78  developing  countelee  In  contain- 
ers labeled  "Donated  by  the  People  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  Canada  and 
Swltaerland  have  also  donated  mUk  powder 
through  X7MICEF.  The  ocean  freight  charges 
for  the  donated  milk  costs  UinCEP  about  a 
penny  for  five  cups  of  milk. 

17.  Most  of  the  governments  which  con- 
tribute to  UNICXF  do  so  In  their  own  cur- 
rency. Tor  the  most  part  UNICEP  spends 
theee  currencies  In  the  contributing  coimtry 
for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  supplies 
and  equipment  for  programs  It  Is  aiding  In 
other  countries.  Over  the  years  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
UNICEP  has  been  spent  In  the  United  States. 

ADaczmsTEATioir  or  xxvicxr 

18.  In  1980  and  1981  UNICEP  administra- 
tive costs  amounted  to  between  7  and  8  per- 
cent of  total  expenditures.  Operational 
service  ezpendlturee.  which  constitute  a  di- 
rect service  to  country  programs  (for  ex- 
ample, engineering  planning  and  supervision, 
supply  procurement  and  shipping  services, 
and  services  of  field  staff  In  direct  contact 
with  country  programs),  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 9  percent  of  total  expenditures 
In  those  years.  Approximately  83  to  84  per- 
cent of  UNICEP  expenditures  was  for  direct 
material  program  aid. 

19.  The  UNICEP  professional  staff  is  com- 
ixieed  of  citizens  of  35  countries.  This 
staff,  which  carries  out  the  decisions  of  the 
UNICEP  Executive  Board,  Is  composed  of  163 
persons.    Of  these,  42  are  U.S.  citizens. 

30.  Each  U.S.  citizen  who  Is  employed  by 
UNICEP  (or  any  other  public  international 
organization  in  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  a  participant)  is  subject  to  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  UJS.  Government  under 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  10422. 
Concerning  each  U.S.  citizen  in  UNICEP  em- 
ploy, it  has  been  notified  officially  by  the 
International  Organizations  Employees  Loy- 
alty Board  (an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment) that  the  Board  has  determined  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
employee's  loyalty  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

CONTSOL  OF  CONTKIBrmONS  TO  UNICXT 

21.  Responsibility  for  all  contributions  re- 
ceived by  UNICEP  rests  with  the  Executive 
Director  who  functions  under  the  direction 
of  tbe  UNICEP  Executive  Board.  Diirlng  the 
past  year  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
resulting  from  certain  allegations  that  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  UJ*.  used  UNICEP 
funds  to  help  finance  the  Congo  operation. 
^This  public  concern  developed  from  the 
Ifact  that  In  May  1961  the  State  Department 
decided  to  make  a  loan  of  810  million  to  tbe 
Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  for  use  in  the 
general  budget.  Por  that  piupose  the  State 
Department  \ised  money  earmarked  for  a 
forthcoming  U.S.  contribution  to  UNICEP — 
at  a  time  when  this  contribution  was  not 
yet  due  to  be  paid.  (The  U.S.  Government 
appropriation  for  X7NICEP  was  made  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  not  exceed  a  stated 
percentage  of  total  governmental  con- 
tributions.) It  is  reassuring  to  report  that 
UNICEP  received  a  check  for  $10  million  last 
December  27  for  the  money  that  has  been 
loaned  by  the  United  States  to  the  \3S. 

22.  So  far  as  the  future  Is  concerned, 
the  Acting  Secretary  General  of  the  U^. 
has  advised  X7NICEF  that  he  recognizes  that 

any    fxinds    contributed    or    collected    for 
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UNICEP  from  nongovernmental  soiurces  afe 
naturally  to  be  used  for  the  ptirposes  6f 
UNICEP,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  di- 
verted for  any  other  \ise.  The  Acting  Secte- 
tary  General  has  also  given  UNICEF  we 
formal  assurance  that  he  does  not  exp4ft 
to  have  any  occasion  to  use  even  the  re- 
stricted borrowing  authority  given  to  hl^ 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  respect  to  funds 
which  have  been  contributed  to  UNICEF  l^y 
governments. 

EXECTTTIVE    BOARD 

23.  The  Executive  Board  of  UNICEF,  c(»- 
slsting  of  representatives  of  30  governmetfts 
(originally  26)  elects  its  own  officers.  Hbe 
Chairmen  of  the  Board,  who  preside  otpr 
meetings  but  traditionally  do  not  vote,  ha^e 
come  from  the  following  countries:  Polaojd, 
Canada,  Switzerland,  India,  Pakistan.  Au^- 
tralia.  New  Zealand,  and  Mexico  (incumbs|it 
1962). 

24.  The  UNICEP  E:xecutlve  Board  meejts 
semi-annually.  Its  functions  are:  to  s|et 
policy,  consider  requests,  allocate  aijd, 
evalvate  results  and  establish  the  admlTi- 
istrative  budget  of  UNICEP.  Recommep- 
dations  for  allocations  are  made  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  and  all  decisions  are  by 
majority  vote.  The  1962  membership  of  tiie 
Executive  Board  (elected  by  the  UN  Eclo- 
nomlc  and  Social  Council)  is:  Afghanistan, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chile.  China  (Ilia- 
tionallst),  Ecuador.  El  Salvador,  PraiKe, 
Germany  (Fed.  Rep.  of).  Greece,  India.  Ih- 
donesla,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico. 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland.  Sweden.  Swltaqr- 
land.  Timlsia,  Turkey,  U.S.SJI.,  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
United  States  of  America,  Uruguay,  Vietnam 
(Republic  of) . 

r.s.  coMMrrrxE  for  unicef 

25.  The  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEP  Is 
made  up  of  individual  leaders  in  the  :^e- 
ligious,  labor,  education,  social  welfare,  busi- 
ness, medical  and  civic  life  of  our  countfy. 
In  its  work,  the  Committee  enjoys  the  i^o- 
operatlon  of  all  major  religious  faiths,  ahd 
of  many  national  voluntary  nongovoitn- 
mental  organizations.  The  U.S.  Goveijn- 
ment  has  formally  recognized  the  functipn 
of  the  Committee  and  has  commended  its 
accomplishments. 

26.  The  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEP  spon- 
sors projects  such  as  the  "Trick  or  Treat  for 
UNICEF"  project  at  Halloween  and  the  sale 
of  UNICEP  greeting  cards.  Through  these 
and  other  private  sources  substantial  ful)ds 
are  received  for  use  by  UNICEP  to  aid  neiidy 
children.  In  addition.  Youth  Out  for 
UNICEP,  a  project  enabling  American  teen- 
agers to  express  their  concern  for  needy  cnil- 
dren  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  ihe 
"Hi  Neighbor"  series  of  books  and  records 
are  sponsored  by  the  U^.  Committee. 

27.  Sold  all  year  'round  in  over  100  coun- 
tries for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Fvlhd, 
UNICEP  greeting  cards  reflect  the  ethical  *(nd 
spiritual  values  of  the  many  peoples  f^ho 
make  up  the  United  Nations.  Their  designs 
are  chosen  solely  on  artistic  merit,  and  Rre 
donated  by  well-known  artists.  UNICtEP 
cards  (seek  to  maintain  a  universal  appeal, 
and  to  express  a  sharing  of  human  aspira- 
tions— which  is  the  basic  spirit  of  the  Judfeo- 
Chrlstlan  teachings. 

28.  Through  the  "Trick  or  Treat  tfor 
UNICEP"  project,  boys  and  girls  In  the 
United  States  express  their  concern  for  na^dy 
children  in  other  countries  through  the 
greatest  effort  made  thus  far  by  chlldreni  to 
help  children.  President  Kennedy  has  a^ld, 
"UNICEF  has  caught  the  imagination  of  fur 
I>eople — esp>eclally  our  Nation's  chlldten 
whose  Halloween  collections  have  beconip  a 
symbol  of  concern  and  an  expression  of  tan- 
gible aid.  I  urge  all  my  fellow  citizens. 
young  and  old,  to  support  UNICEF  generous- 
ly again  this  year." 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  ho  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  9,  the  members  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  heard 
an  excellent  statement  presented  by 
Homer  Brinkley,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Parmer  Co- 
operatives, on  the  basic  economic  reasons 
why  the  adaptive  program  for  agricul- 
ture, suggested  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  would  not  solve 
our  pressing  agricultural  problems.  I 
would  like  to  have  Mr.  Brlnkley's  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Rzcoro  at  this 
point. 

Statement  of  National  CouNcn.  of  Faxmex 
Cooperatives  Before  the  House  Commit- 
tee ON  Agriculture  on  "An  Adaptive 
Program  for  Agricxtlture" 

I  am  Homer  L.  Brinkley,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Parmer 
Cooperatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  national  council  is  a  nationwide  or- 
ganization composed  of  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  cooperative  purchasing 
and  marketing  associations.  Our  marketing 
operations  involve  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign sales  and  Include  varying  percentages 
of  nearly  every  major  farm  crop  produced 
In  this  country  with  a  total  volume  of  farm 
sales  and  purchases  of  farm  production  sup- 
plies amounting  to  about  $6  billion 
annually. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  entitled  "An  Adaptive  Program 
for  Agriculture,"  Is  unrealistic  and  unaccept- 
able for  many  reasons.  The  most  Important 
Is  that  It  falls  to  meet  the  first  and  fore- 
most test  that  must  be  applied  to  any  pro- 
posal In  agricultural  policy.  That  is,  the 
test  of  effectiveness — whether  or  not  it  will 
achieve  Its  stated  purpose.  The  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  raise  income  from  fanning  "with- 
out extensive  Government  control  or  sub- 
sidy" (p.  57).  Even  though  the  CED  has 
correctly  diagnosed  the  basic  farm  problem 
as  Imbalance  between  production  and  de- 
mand caused  mainly  by  excess  resources  in 
agriculture,  we  believe  the  proposal  will  not 
be  effective  for  at  least  three  reasons.  They 
are : 

1.  It  falls  to  recognize  that  the  free  market 
In  agriculture  will  not  reduce  total  pro- 
duction or  adjust  total  production  in  rela- 
tion to  demand. 

2.  It  falls  to  recognize  the  Influence  of 
economic  organization  and  structure  of  agri- 
culture on  output. 

3.  It  falls  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
many  resources  other  than  labor  which  In- 
fluence farm  output: 

We  will  discuss  each  of  these  points  in 
turn. 

the  free  market  for  agriculture 
Regardless  of  the  transitional  and  cush- 
ioning measures  which  are  recommended. 
the  main  thrust  or  theme  of  the  overall  pro- 
posal Is  to  recommend  a  free  market  for  ag- 
riculture. The  last  sentence  of  the  report 
(p.  60)  states  "The  program  we  have  sug- 
gested seeks  to  establish  free  markets  for 
farm  products."  This  means,  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  an  agricul- 
ture  free   of   any   Government   influence   on 

output.    This  is  considered  the  proper  and 
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appropriate  environment  in  which  fanners 
can  adapt  tlielr  business  operations  to  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  con- 
ception of  economic  reality. 

We  reject  this  proposal  outright  on  two 
grounds:  Plrst.  because  of  the  Inequity  in 
market  power  which  this  would  create  (we 
will  discuss  this  later)  and.  secondly,  and 
more  Import&ntly,  because  It  would  not  re- 
sult In  an  adjustment  in  total  agricultural 
output  as  the  Committee  for  Bconomlc  De- 
velopment claims. 

On  page  60  the  report  sUtea.  "It  Is  our  cen- 
tral conviction  that  the  resources  employed 
in  agricultuial  output  can  only  be  brought 
into  balance  with  the  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts if  fann<!rs  get  the  right  price  signals." 
This  means  that  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Develspment  believes  the  Imbalanct 
between  out])ut  and  demand  has  been  caused 
by  too  high  rarm  prices  and  that  with  fewer 
farmers  and  fewer  farms,  lower  farm  prices 
wlU  call  forth  lees  output. 

We  fall  to  And  any  evidence  in  the  Com- 
mittee for  E»>nomlc  Development  report  to 
subetantlate  this  conclusion,  yet  the  whole 
proposal  seems  to  stand  or  fall  on  this  key 
point.  Tbe  studies  we  have  seen  point  to 
exactly  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  foUow- 
ing  quotation  from  a  study  by  USDA  econ- 
omists Johnton  and  Bachman  and  published 
In  the  Iowa  Bute  University  book,  "Problems 
and  Policies  of  American  Agriculture,"  page 
20.  Is  slgnlOcant: 

"Prom  19M  to  1967,  inclusive,  farmers 
faced  difflci;lt  transitional  problems  but 
farm  output  Increased  despite  a  drop  of 
30  percent  in  farm  prices,  an  Increase  of  5 
percent  In  prices  paid,  and  a  decrease  of 
19  percent  ic  net  Income  per  farm.  Output 
Increased  10  percent  from  1961  to  1967  and 
a  preliminary  Index  for  1968  Is  18  percent 
above  1951.  This  analysis  of  recent  expe- 
rience Indicttes  that  lower  prices  are  not 
likely  to  result  In  reduced  output — at  least 
not  for  several  years — unless  price*  fall  so 
low  that  returns  do  not  cover  the  variable 
costs.  In  a  dynamic  economy  the  possibility 
of  reorganizing  farms  to  take  advantage  of 
output-lncre  suing  technology  may  be  great 
enough  to  iiermlt  continued  expansion  of 
output  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Low  prices,  however,  are  likely  to  retard  the 
rate  of  increase  in  output.  Most  farmers 
try  to  carry  on  In  periods  of  low  Income  In 
the  hope  of  more  favorable  future  develop- 
ments. But.  farming  could  become  so  un- 
profitable that  large  numbers  would  be 
forced  to  liquidate  their  Investments  in  land, 
capital,  and  livestock.  Income  preesure 
great  enough  to  reduce  output  In  this  way 
would  Invoh-e  large  capital  losses  to  those 
who  have  previously  Invested  in  agricul- 
ture." 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  the 
output  of  individual  commodities  Is  related 
to  price  received  for  that  commodity  in  an 
earlier  season  or  year.  Reductions  in  plant- 
ing and  breeding  are  feasible,  provided  the 
farmer  has  good  alternatives  available  to 
him.  Downward  adjustment  in  output  of 
one  crop  or  livestock  product  is  different 
from  adjustment  in  all  products  considered 
in  total.  The  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment drew  unwarranted  conclusions 
about  total  agricultural  output  from  expe- 
rience with  individual  products. 

the    inflxtkncx   of   XCONOMIC   STSUCTtraX   ON 
ot 


One  of  the  major  defects  of  the  Cotmnlt- 
tee  for  Economic  Development  proposal  is  the 
complete  omission  of  any  consideration  of 
the  great  difference  in  economic  organiza- 
tion and  structure  In  different  parts  of  the 
economy.  This  leads  to  the  omission  of  the 
effect  of  economic  structure  on  outimt. 
Such  an  omission  Is  oonspicuous  by  Its 
absence  and  U  fatal  to  the  CommlttM  for 
Economic  Derelopment  program  beoauM  It 


leads  to  a  recommendation  appropriate  to 
manufacturing  industry  and  organized  labor, 
but  which  will  not  give  the  same  type  of 
results  in  agriculture.  In  other  words,  the 
free  market  (free  of  Government  Influence) 
In  Industry  and  labor  with  oligopoly  struc- 
ture leads  to  entirely  different  output  re- 
sults than  the  free  market  in  agriculture 
with  Its  atomistic  structure. 

Oligopoly  structiu-e  in  industry  means  a 
relatively  few  firms  produce  the  bulk  of  the 
output  in  an  Industry  such  as  steel,  petro- 
leum, or  automobiles.  Atomistic  structure 
means  thousands  or  even  a  million  individ- 
ual firms  producing  the  output  of  an  indus- 
try such  as  wheat,  cotton,  or  milk.  In  an 
industry  with  few  major  producers  it  is  rel- 
atively easy  for  each  to  see  the  influence  of 
his  output  on  industry  output  and,  thereby, 
to  see  the  Influence  of  his  output  on  price 
and  to  adjust  output  to  the  most  profitable 
level.  Hence,  the  free  market  in  modem 
manufactiirlng  Industry  leads  to  effective, 
private  supply  control  or  supply  manage- 
ment. By  contrast,  the  structure  of  agri- 
culture, with  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Individual  firms  leads  to  ftUl 
output.  Bach  producer  does  not  see  the  In- 
fluence of  his  output  on  price  and  even  If  he 
did  the  numbers  of  producers  and  their  geo- 
graphic dispersion  would  make  output  con- 
trol by  Individual  decisions  impractical. 
This  is  most  elementary  economics  but  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  has 
ignored  it. 

There  is  another  factor  In  the  economic 
organization  of  agrlcult\ire  and  Industry 
which  greatly  affects  output — and  which  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  Ig- 
nored. That  is.  the  fact  that  most  firms  In 
agrlcultxire  i^se  the  individual  proprletorstilp 
form.  In  the  latter,  the  farmer  tisually  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  land  and  capital  and  com- 
bines the  labor  and  managerial  functions  In 
the  same  person.  As  a  result  the  farmer 
seeks  to  maximize  Income  to  all  of  these 
factors  and  can  do  it  only  through  increased 
output  or  lower  costs.  Even  as  prices  fall, 
the  Individual  fanner  gets  more  labor  Income 
from  higher  output  than  from  lower  output. 
This  creates  a  compulsion  to  produce  at  full 
output  which  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  variety  and  complexity  of  eco- 
nomic pressures  on  farmers  In  a  period  of 
declining  prices. 

Industry,  by  contrast,  seeks  to  maximize 
returns  to  capital  and  frequently  does  this 
by  operating  at  less  than  full  capacity.  The 
professional  business  managers,  making  the 
basic  output  decisions,  are  under  no  such 
compulsions  to  maximize  output  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  price  structure.  They  do  not 
pay  for  supporting  the  unemployed  re- 
sources. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  compulsion  to  maximize  output 
which  exists  today  among  3  >4  million  farmers 
would  not  also  exist  among  the  approxi- 
mately 1»4  million  farmers  which  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  seems  to 
think  is  the  proper  number.  The  persistent 
failure  of  the  nonagiicultural  conununlty  to 
understand  and  appreciate  this  unique  and 
pervasive  compulsion  to  produce  at  full  out- 
put Is  one  important  cause  of  mistinder- 
standlng  about  the  farm  prdblem. 

TaANSFxs  OF  KxcKss  azsonacBB  OUT  or 

ACaiCULTURS 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
program  to  attract  excess  resources  out  of 
agrlculttve  and,  thereby,  achieve  satisfactory 
adjustment,  centers  on  a  rapid  transfer  of 
excess  labor  out  of  agriculture.  Modest 
withdrawal  of  land  is  suggested.  The  general 
principle  enunciated  here  la  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  transfer  labor  and  other  resources 
to  occupations  where  they  can  be  more  pro- 
ductive. 

We  believe,  however,  that  making  this  tba 
key  feature  of  a  farm  program  la  totally  In- 


adequate— It  would  not  reduce  total  output 
because  It  would  not  reduce,  by  slcnlAcant 
amount,  the  total  effective  resources  In  agri- 
culture. Purthermore.  it  completely  Ignores 
the  possibility  of  achieving  more  effective 
productivity  and  retaining  its  rewards 
through  expanding  markets,  new  uses,  better 
products,  more  effective  economic  structures 
and  lietter  marketing.  We  would  go  even  so 
far  as  to  say  that  If  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  program  of  drastic  re- 
duction in  the  next  6  years  of  one-third  in 
the  agricultural  laJbca  force  were  fully  accom- 
plished it  would  have  practically  no  Influence 
on  the  rate  of  Increase  in  total  agricultural 
output.  This  is  a  basically  defeatist  phi- 
losophy. Our  reasons  for  saying  this  sre  at 
least  two: 

1.  The  labor  which  would  be  transferred 
out  of  agriculture  is  of  low  productivity. 
Agricultural  output  is  already  concentrated 
in  relatively  few  oonunerclal  farms;  there- 
fore, the  bulk  of  the  farm  labor  force  to  be 
transferred  out  of  agriculture  would  come 
from  the  SO  percent  of  the  farms  which  now 
produce  only  10  percent  of  the  total  output. 
Hence,  it  can  be  seen  that  their  productivity 
Is  already  relatively  low  and  their  loss  from 
agriculture  would  be  a  relatively  inslgnlfl- 
cant  factor.  As  the  land  now  fanned  by 
small,  unproductive  fanners,  was  collected 
Into  larger  holdings  the  Increased  Investment 
In  machinery  and  equipment  would  quickly 
compensate  for ,  the  loss  In  labor  Inputs. 
This  would  be  merely  an  acceleration  of 
what  has  already  taken  place  on  a  vast  scale. 

2.  Total  agricultural  output  Is  the  com- 
plex result  of  many  factors  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  took  an 
xinfortunately  narrow  view  in  Ignoring  all 
factors  except  labor.  We  would  like  to  com- 
ment here  briefly  on  a  number  of  the  factors 
which  are  Important  In  Influencing  total 
agricultural  output  and  which  add  up  to  the 
complex  bundle  known  as  total  resources  in 
agrlcxilture.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  labor 
factor  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total 
and  Is  bec(»nlng  progressively  leas  so  with- 
out benefit  of  the  Conmilttee  for  Economic 
Development  guidance. 

Among  the  Important  factors.  In  addition 
to  labor.  Influencing  total  agrlculttual  out- 
put are: 

1.  Credit:  The  combination  of  private, 
governmental,  and  cooperative  credit  agen- 
cies has  created  a  bountiful  supply  of 
credit  for  farmers.  They  can  get  all  the 
credit  they  can  use  and  show  a  reasonaUs 
expectation  of  repaying.  This  availability 
of  credit  from  regular  credit  institutions  has 
been  greatly  augmented  by  credit  from  farm 
supply  agendee,  such  as  feed  and  lumber 
dealers,  chemical  and  (erttllaer  suppliers, 
and  machinery  and  automobile  dealers. 
Such  credit  has  been  put  to  use  on  farms 
in  the  fcmn  of  operating  and  fixed  capital 
investments  of  every  conceivable  kind. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  availa- 
bility of  credit  is  an  exceedingly  important 
resource  influencing  total  farm  output.  Ma- 
terial lowering  of  prices  and  expanded  out- 
put would  mean  sharply  increased  reliance 
on  Government  and  cooperative  forms  of 
credit  of  longer  term.  This  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  stidden  reduction  of  production 
envisaged  by  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, f 

2.  PubUc  and  private r  research:  Uttls 
need  be  added  to  what  ha#  already  been  said 
about  the  great  and  pervasive  influence  of 
research  in  cresting  new  techniques  which 
lower  costs  aad  raise  ou^mt  ot  farm 
products.  New  technology  has  had  a  dras- 
tic effect  on  farms  through  new  varieties  of 
plants  and  ant  mala,  new  InssctlcUlM.  new 
breeding  practlcea.  new  feeds,  new  ma- 
chinery— all  of  which  liave  an  effect  on  farm 
output.  There  is  general  agreenMnt  that 
public  and  private  research  sflrorts  am  aa  In- 
fluential resource  at  work  In  rmlalng  total 
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fmrm  output.  Prof.  a«orge  Mehren.  direc- 
tor. Olannlnl  Foundation  of  Agrtciiltural 
Xoonomlca,  luui  stated: 

"From  1910  to  1000.  agrlcultiiral  output  In- 
cx«aMd  76  peroant.  Of  that  growth,  one- 
half  to  three-q\iart«rB  must  be  credited  di- 
rectly to  the  new  technology  on  the  farm." 

3.  Vertical  Integration  in  agriculture:  In 
recent  year*  many  nonf  arm  firms  have  made 
contracts  with  farmers  for  the  production  of 
crops  or  livestock.  The  purpose  was  to  raise 
the  profit  of  the  nonf  arm  firm  rather  than 
the  farmer.  These  contracts  have  frequently 
resTilted  in  the  firm  furnishing  machinery, 
equipment,  supplies,  raw  materials  or  man- 
agerial and  service  talent  not  prevlotisly 
available  to  farmers.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample has  been  that  experienced  in  the 
broiler  and  turkey  Industries.  ITie  net  effect 
of  this  action  has  been  to  inject  more  re- 
so\irces  Into  agriculture  and,  hence,  to  raise 
total  farm  output. 

4.  Rising     costs     and     rising     break-even 
point:  Records  show  that  the  cost  per  unit 
of  farm  production  supplies  smd  family  liv- 
ing has  risen  steadily  and,  in  some  periods, 
rapidly  tea  the  past  20  years.    The  principal 
reason  for  this  has  been  the  market  power  of 
nonfarm  firms  to  pass  along  their  rising  pro- 
duction costs,  including  taxes,  to  consumers 
which.  In  this  case,  are  farmers.     Further- 
more, cash  costs  have  risen  relative  to  non- 
cash costs  as  more  nonfarm  Inputs  are  used. 
Tlieee  rising  farm  production  costs,  when 
combined   with   stable   or   falling   per-unit 
prices  for  farm  products,  create  what  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  cost-price  squeeze. 
Since  farmers  have  inadequate  power  to  pass 
along  their  rising  costs,  their  reaction  to  a 
cost-price  squeese,  which  means  lower  net 
margin  per  unit,  is  to  raise  the  number  of 
units  they  have  to  sell.    This  means  raising 
their  output.    Hence,  rising  costs  and  a  ris- 
ing break-even  point  create  a  compulsion  on 
the  part  of  farmers  to  utilise  new  research 
techniques,  to  apply  for  and  use  mon  capital 
for  new  techniques  and  new  machinery  and 
otherwise  to  utilise  the  resources  available 
more  intensively. 

Many  other  factors  could  be  listed  such  as 
quality  of  the  managerial  talent,  public  in- 
vestment in  irrigation  projects,  and  rising 
equity  of  farmers  in  land  and  capital. 

Many  of  the  factors  listed  above  are  inter- 
twined and  interconnected  and  have  a 
mviltlplier  effect  on  one  another.  The  most 
outstanding  example  of  this  Is  the  com- 
bination of  new  research  techniques  and  the 
structure  of  agrlcxilture  in  its  thousands  of 
individual  units.  Research  creating  new 
techniques  has  a  different  effect  on  output 
in  agriculture  than  in  Industry.  In  agri- 
culture, new  techniques  are  utilized  in  an 
uncontrolled  and  unrestrained  way  and  in- 
troduced Immediately  when  they  are  shown 
to  reduce  costs  or  raise  output.  The  same 
kind  and  amount  of  new  techniques  in  in- 
dustry are  introduced  in  a  controlled  fashion 
when  they  contribute  to  net  profit.  Most 
industrial  product  and  method  research  is 
privately  financed  in  contrast  to  agricul- 
ture, and,  therefore,  protected  by  patent 
rights. 

The  net  effect  of  this  dlBcusslon  is  that 
tbe  labor  resources  In  agriculture  are  only 
one  of  many  resources  affecting  output. 
The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
proposal  fails  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  these  resources  and,  thereby,  greatly 
exaggerates  the  effect  of  removing  only  the 
unprodue^ve  part  of  only  one  resource.  It 
would  leave  untouched  the  most  infiuential 
resources  in  agriculture  which  affect  total 
output.  We  believe  that  removing  excess 
labor  from  agriculture,  as  recommended  by 
the  CSominlttee  for  Economic  Development, 
would  have  an  insignificant  effect  in  reduc- 
ing total  effective  resotirces  used  in  UJS. 
agriculture. 

Our  view  in  this  matter  Is  supported  by 
research  work  done  at  Iowa  State  University. 
In  a  report,  published  in  the  book  "Prob- 


lems and  Policies  of  American  Agriculture." 
pages  215  and  216,  Prof.  Earl  O.  Heady  states: 
"The  structural  change  frequently  sug- 
ges1«d  to  solve  the  basic  problem  of  agricul- 
ture Lb  a  reduction  in  the  labor  force,  imply- 
ing of  course  fewer  and  larger  farms.  This 
is  a  longrun  solution;  it  is  not  a  feasible 
solution  of  the  current  short-run  price,  sur- 
plus and  income  problem.  It  will  not  or 
cannot  solve  the  aggregate  surplus  problem 
in  the  next  decade.  Rapid  progress  toward 
any  longrun  objective  of  an  agricultural 
labor  force  consistent  with  today's  tech- 
niques and  relative  demands  may  well 
accentuate  the  near-term  surplus  of  farm 
products.  Further  downward  adjustments  In 
labor  force,  farm  population  and  farm  num- 
bers promise  to  Increase  farm  output  in 
numerous  segments  of  American  agriculture." 

MASKXT    POWEX    XN    AORICULTITKE,    INDUSTRY, 
AND  UiBOR 

Entirely  aside  from  the  comments  made( 
above  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  thC| 
Conunlttee  for  Economic  Development  pro«i 
posal,  its  implications  for  the  great  dispart 
ity  in  market  power  and  economic  Influence^ 
between  agriculture,  indiistry,  and  labor, 
make  it  totally  unacceptable  to  the  members 
of  this  organization  and  to  farmers  in  gen^* 
eral.  The  proposal  for  the  creation  of  tha 
free  marlcet  in  agrlcultvu-e  with  no  comt 
pensating  proposal  for  group  action  among 
farmers  to  solidify  their  economic  strengtfi 
and  market  power  is  simply  a  formula  teg 
the  exposure  of  farmers  to  the  competltlvtt 
environment  created  by  full  output  while,  at 
the  same  time,  preserving  for  industry  anc^ 
labor  considerable  insulation  from  the  com« 
petltive  environment  of  full  output  whlcl^ 
oligopoly  structure  gives  those  segments. 

The  great  difference  In  economic  struct 
ture  between  agriculture,  industry,  and  labot 
was  discussed  earlier.  This  difference  in 
^structure  leads  to  difference  in  the  ability  tt> 
control  the  strategic  supply-and-demai^ 
factors  related  to  price  and  income.  Suon 
control  is  a  measure  of  market  power. 

Difference  In  economic  structure  also  Iead$ 
to  a  different  competitive  environment.  Th^ 
fact  that  there  may  be  intensive  competltlao 
for  sales  or  outlets  among  nonfarm  firms  does 
not  create  a  free  market  in  all  respects  as  Is 
generally  implied.  Most  Industry,  labor,  an«i 
agricultural  markets  are  free  markets  \p(i 
many  Important  ways: 

Consumers  free  to  choose  between  conlt- 
peting  products.  , 

Producers  free  to  shift  among  sources  vf 
capital  and  raw-material  suppliers. 

Businessmen  free  to  Invest  capital  in  prof i- 
Itable  outlets. 

Labor  free  to  strike  for  better  wages  aqd 
working  conditions.  j 

Business  free  to  price  its  products.  I| 

Most  industrial,  labor  and  dlstributloti 
markets  are  free  of  direct  governmental  coai- 
trol  of  prices  or  output. 

But,  labor  has  its  union  shop  and  It^ 
closed  sbop  and  Industry  has  oligopoly  struc- 
ture which  gives  supply  control  and  very 
strong  price  influence.  Markets  of  su«p 
structure  are  not  free  of  supply  contrei. 
Most  agricultural  markets  are  free  of  fuUy 
effective  supply  control.  This  is  a  highly 
crucial  point  In  the  comparison  of  tie 
structiu-e  of  agriculture  and  the  structulje 
of  nonagrlculture.  It  spotlights  the  myt^ 
that  the  free  market  in  agriculture  Is  the 
same  as  the  free  market  in  industry  a^d 
labor. 

The  amount  of  supply  control  which  Is 
practiced  by  Industry  and  labor  can  be  esti- 
mated roughly  by  the  unemployment  of  re- 
sources In  those  segments  of  the  economy. 

In  a  talk  made  in  October  1961,  Mr.  Walter 
Heller,  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, estimated  out  idle  resources  at  "6  or  7 
percent  of  our  labor  force  and  15  to  25  per- 
cent of  our  Industrial  capacity." 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment proposal  for  a  free  market  for  agricul- 


ture is  nothing  less  than  the  exercise  of  a 
double  standard.  One  competitive  environ- 
ment is  reconunended  for  agriculture  but  an 
entirely  different  competitive  environment  Is 
In  effect  for  Industry  and  labor. 

TRANSFER    OV   SXCCSS    LABOR    UNRXALISTIC 

We  believe  it  is  highly  unrealistic  for  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  to 
expect  that  a  rapid  increase  In  the  transfer 
of  what  they  refer  to  as  excess  people  out  of 
agriculture  can  be  accomplished  In  the  next 
5  years.  The  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment recognizes  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  level  of  industrial  employment  Is 
essential  In  order  to  create  the  job  oppor- 
tunities for  such  excess  labor.  It  states: 
"The  annual  increase  in  the  nonfarm  labor 
force  will  be  from  about  IV^  nxilllon  persons 
per  year  to  about  1  %  million  persons  per  year 
or  some  40  percent  more  than  now 
projected." 

In  the  face  of  a  continued  poor  perform- 
ance level  of  the  economy,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  5  to  7  percent  of  the  work  force 
unemployed,  the  transfer  of  excess  farm  la- 
bor would  simply  add  greatly  to  the  unem- 
ployment and  relief  rolls  in  urban  centers. 
It  Is  well  known  that  the  rapid  transfer  of 
excess  farm  labor  off  farms  in  the  last  two 
decades  has  been  a  remarkable  achievement. 
In  a  paper  included  in  the  book  "ProbleOiS 
and  Policies  of  American  Agricultiu^,"  Prof. 
T.  W.  Schultz  stated : 

"We  have  a  sample  of  only  one  large  sweep- 
ing event  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  U.S. 
agriculture  Is  passing  through  a  great  change. 
Nearly  2  million  people  [net]  left  the  farm 
population  of  the  United  States  In  1  year 
recently,  a  drop  of  close  to  10  percent  In  12 
months.  Think  of  this  as  having  happened 
In  peacetime.  Think  of  the  social  and  com- 
munity implications.  The  magnitude  and 
rate  of  this  change  In  the  farm  population 
seems  truly  fantastic  by  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic standards  known  to  me." 

We  suggest  we  may  well  have  reached.  If 
not  already  passed,  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  that  might  be  expected  from  this 
solution  to  our  problems  so  blithely  advanced 
by  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
Doubling  the  dose  does  not  necessarily  cure 
the  Illness  In  half  the  time.  It  may,  Instead, 
kill  the  patient. 

SOMMART 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
proposal — an  adaptive  program  for  agricul- 
ture— would  reduce  farm  Income  and  would 
maintain  and  increase  the  disparity  in 
market  power  between  agriculture  and  non- 
agriculture.  It  is  a  device  for  Imposing  the 
competitive  discipline  of  an  unhlblted  free 
market  ujjon  farmers  while  retaining  the  in- 
sulation from  this  type  of  competition  for 
the  remainder  of  the  economy.  These  fac- 
tors, as  well  as  others  we  have  not  discussed. 
make  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment proposal  unacceptable.  Further- 
more, even  if  acceptable,  It  would  not  be  ef- 
fective in  achieving  its  stated  purpose. 

For  these  reasons  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  proposal  must  be  re- 
jected by  all  those  seeking  an  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
farmers. 


GOOD     NEIGHBORS     ON     CXJMBER- 
LAND  HILL.  R.I. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St.  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Pawtucket, 
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R.I..  Times  of  Tuesday,  July  17,  1962, 
calls  attention  to  what  Is  one  of  the  fin- 
est examples  of  united  community  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  youth  and  adult  popu- 
lation of  one  of  the  areas  in  my  con- 
gressional district: 

Oooo  NooaBORS on  CuiCBaaLANO  wtii- 

At  the  dedication  of  the  pool  of  the  Sher- 
Le-Mon  Swim  Club  on  Sunday  the  relation 
of  the  club  and  President  Kennedy's  physi- 
cal fitness  was  emphasised.  The  president 
of  the  affiliated  Civic  Center,  John  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  U  also  president  of  the  Cum- 
berland Chamiier  of  Commerce,  observed  the 
club  activities  should  play  an  important  role 
in  the  commuidty. 

The  new  swimming  pool  will  do  more  than 
contribute  to  the  physical  fitness  of  youth. 
It  will  contribute  to  the  social  well-being  of 
the  community,  because  provision  has  been 
mad*  for  children  of  tender  age,  the  wading 
set,  for  teenagers,  and  for  adults,  including 
diving  enthuilasta.  Tha  accommodations 
carry  out  the  togetherness  theme  of  the 
sponsors— community  leaders  who  gav^  of 
their  professional  skills  and  their  money- 
raising  ability.  That  the  new  swimming  pool 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Com- 
mxmlty  is  realised  by  all  who  like  to  recall 
the  "old  swimming  hole"  but  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  it  Wits  "for  men  only."  The  new 
pool  on  Mendon  Road  beckons  the  young  imd 
the  old,  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women,  to 
the  new  swimming  "hole"  for  wholesome 
"Integration." 

It  was  fitting  to  dedicate  the  swinuning 
pool  in  advance  of  the  discomfort  of  August, 
when  hot  himiid  days  dictate  the  relief  the 
swimming  pool  affords.  Desirable  Is  wide 
public  accepts  Qce  of  the  civic  center,  which 
is  striving  to  increase  Its  enrollment  by  sell- 
ing membersliip  bonds.  We  recemmend 
their  wide  acceptance  so  the  club  may  do 
all  the  things  the  community  leaders  en- 
vision. The  financial  goal  will  be  reached 
if  it  is  generelly  understood  the  club  was 
Initiated  to  promote  neighborllnesa,  frater- 
nity and  healthy  recreation  in  northern 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  Pawtucket  area  as  well 
as  in  the  environs  of  Woonsocket. 

Bffr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  timeli- 
ness of  this  project  in  relation  to  the 
President's  r(!cent  emphasis  on  physical 
fitness,  I  felt  compelled  to  call  my  col- 
leafiTue's  attention  to  what  has  been  done 
in  Cumberland  Hill,  RJ.  Here  we  have 
an  outstanding  instance  of  what  a  united 
citizenry  can  do  for  a  community,  par- 
ticularly for  the  youth  of  the  commu- 
nity. By  providing  facilities  for  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the 
townspeople,  they  have  increased  the 
standard  of  the  physical  fitness  of  their 
youth  and,  equally  as  imiwrtant,  have 
insured  the  entire  area's  welfare  by  a 
marked  absence  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
which  has  been  of  such  concern  in  many 
cities  and  towns  of  our  State  and  coun- 
try. 

The  President  has  urged  the  country 
to  take  stock  of  our  youth's  physical  fit- 
ness and  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
Cumberland  Hill  community  has  been 
doing  something  about  it  for  some  time. 
The  dedicated  service  of  this  group  of 
interested  and  energetic  people  is  being 
repaid  tenfold  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
delight  with  ixhlch  their  long-range  proj- 
ect has  been  received.  Briefly.  I  would 
like  to  tell  my  colleagues  how  this  project 
grew,  because  my  own  pride  in  it  matches 
that  of  those  who  not  only  dreamed  of 
its  ultimate  success,  but  achieved  It. 

The  community  of  which  I  am  si>eak- 
ing  is  a  traditional  New  England  town 


in  the  northern  part  of  my  district — 
Cumberland  Hill — beautifully  situated 
among  reeling  hills,  wonderfully  adapt- 
able for  summer  and  winter  sports  of  all 
kinds.  Shortly  after  World  War  n,  in 
1946.  the  American  Legion  established  a 
post  there,  and  it  was  named  for  three  of 
Cumberland's  servicemen  who  had  given 
their  lives  in  that  conflict — the  Sher- 
man-Leclerc-Monteiro  Post.  Prom  the 
outset  the  post  was  active  in  the  com- 
munity's affairs  and  its  members  worked 
equally  diligently  in  behalf  of  the  youth 
and  adult  population. 

When  the  post  headquarters  had  to 
be  razed  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
Cumberland  High  School  on  the  site,  it 
was  then  that  the  dream  of  a  flne  civic 
center  for  the  entire  area  started  to  ma- 
terialize. The  monbers  of  the  post,  to- 
gether with  dedicated  and  enthusiastic 
State  officials  who  were  residents  of  the 
town,  town  officials,  and  groups  of  the 
town's  citizens,  gave  of  their  time  and  ef- 
fort to  raise  the  funds  to  construct  what 
is  now  the  pride  of  the  community  and 
the  State.  The  Sherman-Leclerc-Mon- 
teiro  Civic  Center,  a  completely  nonprof- 
it, nonpolitical,  nonsectarian  organiza- 
tion. Unlike  many  similar  projects  the 
civic  center  is  not  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion, nor  was  it  financed  even  partially  by 
local.  State,  or  Federal  fimds.  The  cor- 
poration, instead,  sold  interest-bearing 
bonds  and  so  successful  was  this  means 
of  fiiumcing  that  (45,000  in  bonds  were 
sold,  instead  of  the  $25,000  which  had 
been  the  goal. 

Membership  fees  and  rentals  of  facili- 
ties make  the  center  self-sustaining  and 
as  of  last  month  the  center  boasted  of 
900  families  as  paid-up  members.  The 
membership  fee  is  a  modest  one,  $3  per 
year,  and  the  corporation  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  entire  Rhode  Island 
congressional  delegation  are  paid-up 
members  of  the  civic  center. 

The  civic  center  has  enhanced  the  so- 
cial and  recreational  activities  of  this 
growing  community.  It  is  now  a  parent 
organization,  for  last  month  was  dedi- 
cated the  Sher-Le-Mon  Swim  Club, 
separate  from  the  civic  center,  but  con- 
structed and  achieved  by  the  same  dili- 
gent group  of  citizens.  In  this  connec- 
tion there  are  tennis  courts,  basketball 
facilities,  and  in  the  winter  months  there 
will  be  a  skating  rink.  I  speak  of  these 
in  order  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the 
growth  of  this  community  effort. 

I  am  proud  of  what  they  achieved,  not 
only  for  Cumberland  but  for  the  citizens 
of  the  entire  State — all  are  welcome. 
Because  of  the  pride  I  have  in  this.  I 
wish  to  mention  the  names  of  those  who 
administer  the  facilities.  The  civic  cen- 
ter officers  are  John  J.  McLaughlin, 
president;  Dennis  F.  Malloy,  first  vice 
president;  Earl  W.  Martell.  second  vice 
president;  E.  Lawrence  Tacino,  b-eas- 
urer;  Francis  A.  Fleurant,  secretary;  and 
Judge  Frank  O.  Lind.  Jr.,  counsel. 

The  officers  of  the  Sher-Le-Mon  Swim 
Club  are:  President.  Peter  L.  Hogue.  who 
is  the  town  moderator  of  Cumberland; 
vice  president.  Judge  Louis  M.  Macktaz; 
treasurer,  Alphand  J.  Ooulet;  secretary, 
Frands  A.  Fleurant;  legal  counsel. 
Judge  Frank  O.  Lind,  Jr.,  all  of  whom 
give  their  time  and  effort  untiringly  and 
without  remuneration  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued success  of  these  endeavors. 


I  cannot  let  this  opp(»tunlty  paaa 
without  mentioning  the  contribution 
made  by  the  designing  engineer,  Ed- 
ward J.  Hayden,  who  Is  the  town  engi- 
neer, and  his  assistant,  Stephen  Irza, 
both  of  whom  waived  their  fees  for  the 
designing  and  consultations  necessary  to 
the  construction  of  these  two  most  suc- 
cessful community  projects. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues what  the  citizens  of  one  little 
community  have  done  for  themselves 
and  their  neighbors.  The  Sherman- 
Leclerc-Monteiro  Civic  Center  and  the 
Sher-Le-Mon  Swim  Club  are  living 
monuments  to  all  of  Cumberland's 
residents. 


FEDERAL  AVIAIION  AGENCY 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoas 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  rcnn  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
comments  yesterday  I  mentioned  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  Q>ent 
some  $50  million  in  an  unrewarding  ef- 
fort to  develop  a  computer  capacity  that 
would  be  usable  in  removing  errors  from 
oiu-  air  traffic  route  control  system. 

Members  of  the  House  have  expressed 
their  interest  in  knowing  more  of  the 
details  of  FAA's  fruitless  research  and 
development  program,  into  which  Con- 
gress has  put  so  many  mininnff  of  dol- 
lars. I  shall  endeavor  to  satisfy  that 
interest,  Insofar  as  I  am  able.  But  you 
should  be  advised  that  this  Is  not  a  pleas- 
ant story,  nor  is  it  one  with  a  happy 
ending  in  sight. 

I  offer  the  opinion  that  there  will  not 
be  a  happy  ending  to  this  story  so  long 
as  this  Agency  continues  to  suffer  from 
the  sickness  of  its  IneiH  and  capricious 
management  imder  the  present  Admin- 
istrator. 

Several  of  you  can  now  bear  personal 
witness  in  support  of  this  opinion  fol- 
lowing your  own  experience  with  Mr. 
Najeeb  Halaby,  Administrator  of  FAA. 
In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  pause  to  com- 
mend my  able  and  esteemed  colleague. 
Joseph  E.  Kasth,  of  Ifinnesota.  for  the 
great  care  and  skill  with  which  he 
analyzed  and  refuted  the  contentions  of 
Mr.  Halaby  in  connection  with  FAA's 
proposal  to  utilize  certain  SAGE  direc- 
tion centers  for  air  traffic  control  pur- 
poses. It  la  my  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  lyflnnesota  will  make  his 
correspondence  on  this  available  to  the 
House,  for  It  Illustrates  so  well  the  de- 
ceptive aivroaches  this  Agency  is  taking 
to  air  traffic  control  problems. 

With  regard  to  the  deception  FAA  haa 
practiced  on  the  development  of  comput- 
er capacity,  it  is  important  that  we  first 
have  an  understanding  on  the  data  proc- 
essing dilemma  in  air  traffic  controL 

A  major  elonent  of  FAA's  archaic  air 
traffic  control  operation  Is  involved  in  a 
quaint  sort  of  bookkeeping.  Infoimatkui 
on  flights  is  written  on  little  slipe  of  pa 
per,  and  displayed  before  the  controller. 
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TbiB  system,  devised  over  90  years  ago.  Is 
tMudcaUy  tmcbanged  today.  A  short 
flight.  Wuabixxgtaa  to  New  Toric.  might 
require  a  doien  of  these  flight  progress 
strips:  a  transcontinental  flight  might 
involve  a  hundred.  These  strips  are 
laively  handwritten,  smd  include  perti- 
nent data  such  as  aircraft  identity,  alti- 
tude, route,  speed,  and  time.  Within  a 
24-hour  period,  the  New  York  center  can 
produce  15.000  of  these  strips — a  total 
day's  production  by  FAA  throughout  the 
country  might  approach  a  half  million. 
The  safety  of  each  flight  handled  by  air 
traffic  control  rides  on  the  acciiracy  and 
legibility  of  these  little  strips  of  paper. 
A  transposed  flgiu%,  an  illegible  altitude, 
a  miscalculation  in  time,  speed,  or  dis- 
tance, can  mean  disaster.  Not  only  must 
these  strips  be  produced  rapidly  and  ac- 
curate, they  also  must  be  promptly 
distributed  to  the  controller  concerned. 
It  Is  the  kind  of  an  operation  which  re- 
quires precision,  accuracy,  and  speed.  It 
Is  a  routine  bookkeeping  function;  but 
unlike  a  bank,  where  clerical  errors  in 
deposits  can  be  leisurely  corrected  the 
following  day.  a  bookkeeping  error  in  air 
trafBc  control  can  be  fatal.  The  ATC 
bookkeeping  is  Ideally  suited  to  the  ap- 
plication of  computers,  and  the  FAA  does 
in  fact  use  off-the-shelf  business  ma- 
chines in  five  of  their  centers.  This 
equipment  has  proven  itself  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  in  reducing  the  haz- 
ard of  midair  collisions.  The  machines 
calculate  accurately  and  rapidly;  the 
output  is  printed  legibly;  and  flying  in 
those  areas  so  equipped  is  vastly  safer. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1961  budget  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  there  was  a 
provision  to  add  more  computers  to  the 
ATC  operation.  Specifically,  the  FAA 
justified  and  Congress  approved  fimds 
to  add  computers  in  the  Jacksonville. 
Atlanta,  and  Oakland  centers.  Person- 
nel were  trained  and  buildings  were 
modified,  but  the  equipment  was  not  ac- 
quired. Jacksonville,  Atlanta,  and  Oak- 
land centers  still  do  not  have  computers; 
still  process  this  vital  data  by  hand;  and 
still  have  a  high  incidence  of  near 
misses,  directly  attributable  to  clerical 
errors  and  illegible  flight  progress  strips. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  flights  to 
converge  over  a  c<unmon  point,  at  the 
same  time  and  same  altitude,  simply  be- 
cause the  controller  had  received  errone- 
oxis  information,  or  had  received  no  in- 
formation at  all. 

Perhaps  the  FAA  feels  that  business 
machines  equipment  is  not  good  enough, 
and  that  qDeclal  purpose  computer 
should  be  developed  to  handle  this  criti- 
cal operation.  Such  special  purpose 
computers  were  in  fact  contracted  for  by 
FAA  in  1957.  Six  such  computers  have 
been  purchased  with  R.  &  D.  funds  since 
then.  These  computers  have  been 
tested,  and  have  failed.  Despite  these 
failures,  FAA  has  continued  to  issue  press 
releases  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  spe- 
cial purpose  ATC  computer.  FAA  is 
now  attempting  to  quietly  give  these 
computers  to  the  Air  Force.  Meanwhile 
the  majority  of  the  ATC  bookkeeping 
operation  is  performed  by  hand;  crudely, 
slowly,  often  illegibly,  and  Inaccurately. 
And  this  situation  exists  despite  the  fact 


that  $50  minion  has  been  expended  m 
an  effort  to  change  it. 

It  is  an  amazing  situation.  It  is  pavj- 
ticularly  strange  that  it  should  continue 
filter  the  Project  Beacon  report,  so  of  ton 
dted  by  Mr.  Halaby,  recommended  the 
vse  of  presently  available  off-the-sheif 
computers.    However,    I    have    noticed 

that  Mr.  Halaby  cites  the  independent 
study  of  Project  Beacon  only  when  i|t 
serves  his  purposes.  And  apparently  hS^ 
purposes  are  something  separate  and  dlti- 
tlnct  from  the  recommendations  of  ProJ|- 
ect  Beacon. 

It  is  my  thought  that  too  much  emr 
phasis  is  being  placed  on  the  devciopi- 
ment  of  so-called  ultimate  tools  f6|r 
air  trafBc  control  despite  the  fact  thtjt 
improved  and  better  tools  and  techniquejs 
are  available  here  and  now,  if  there  werfe 
a  will  in  this  Agency  to  use  them. 

There  is  an  interesting  footnote  that 
could  be  appropriately  added  to  twis 
story:  On  April  17,  1961.  Mr.  HalabJ? 
and  members  of  his  staff  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices:  Testimony  was  given  that  thje 
data  processing  central  program  v. us 
proceeding  satisfactorily.  It  was  noted 
that  new  and  additional  contracts  fcjr 
this  work  were  being  given  to  General 
Precision  Laboratories  and  it  was  sufj- 
gested  that  some  of  the  modem  equip- 
ment being  developed  might  be  readty 
for  the  Boston  ARTC  Center  durinjg 
1962.  It  should  be  remembered  thut 
this  General  Precision  Laboratories  has 
been  given  about  $50  million  in  FAA 
contracts. 

One  of  the  FAA  officials  present  at 
this  hearing  and  associated  with  thjs 
testimony  was  Mr.  James  Pyle,  at  that 
time  Deputy  Administrator  for  FAA. 
But  Mr.  Pyle  is  no  longer  with  FAA. 
Curiously  enough.  Mr.  Pyle  left  FAA 
during  1961  and  I  am  told  became  vlc|e 
president  of  General  Precision  Labora- 
tories. I  would  Imagine  that  from  this 
position  he  has  little  difficulty  convtno- 
ing  FAA  of  the  need  to  pour  more  mfl- 
lions  into  this  automation  flasco.  A|i- 
parently  he  is  at  least  trying  to  do  a^. 
for  I  am  advised  that  within  the  laat 
month  Mr.  Pyle  hosted  members  of  Mt. 
Halaby 's  top  staff  officials  at  a  weQ- 
appomted  banquet. 

This  is  an  unsavory  business,  Mf. 
Speaker,  and  warrants  our  further  in- 
quiries. 


COOPERATIVE  HOUSING 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aijk 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thetfe 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem^ 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
am  today  introducing  two  bills  whi^ 
will  provide  some  measiu*e  of  mucti- 
needed  and  well-deserved  relief  for  tbe 
owners  of  section  213  cooperative  hous- 
ing. 

The  first  bill  calls  for  a  mandatory  re- 
duction in  the  premium  rates  for  FHA 
Insurance  on  cooperative  housing  froQi 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  one-fourth  df 
1  percent.    Under  the  provisions  of  the 


National  Housing  Act  the  premium  may 
now  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately,  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  exercise  this 
authority,  although  section  213  coopera- 
tives have  proven  over  the  years  to  be 

excellent  risks. 

The  second  bill  would  provide  that 
mortgage  insurance  premiiuns  paid  by 
section  213  cooperatives  wovild  be  accu- 
mulated in  a  separate  fund  and  used  sole- 
ly for  the  servicing  of  these  cooperatives 
and  to  pay  any  appropriate  defaults. 
Under  the  current  set-up  the  213  insur- 
ance premiums  are  paid  into  the  ho\is- 
ing  insurance  fund  with  other  types  of 
FHA  insured  housing,  with  the  result 
that  the  213  projects  have  to  share  the 
financial  responsibilities  of  payment  of 
defaults  in  projects  which  are  poorer  in- 
surance risks. 

At  the  present  time  the  213  coopera- 
tive tenant-stockholders,  many  of  whom 
are  veterans,  find  themselves  in  some 
serious  financial  difficulties  t>ecause  of 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  The  projects  were  si>eciflcally 
designed  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
those  in  the  middle  income  group,  and 
many  of  the  purchasers  were  lead  to 
believe  that  FHA  financing  was  synony- 
mous with  federally  constructed  and  op- 
erating housing.  With  the  increases  in 
carrying  costs  over  the  last  few  years, 
many  of  the  owners  are  finding  it  ex- 
tremely expensive  to  reside  in  the  proj- 
ects. However,  for  the  most  part,  their 
life  savings  are  invested  in  their  homes, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  be  forced  to 
leave  them. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  213  co- 
operatives have  been  able  to  operate  and 
maintain  their  properties  at  a  minimum 
cost  through  effective  management.  Be- 
cause it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
these  cooperatives  are  such  an  excellent 
risk,  and  liecause  the  default  experience 
for  such  projects  has  Leen  very  favorable, 
it  is  hope<*  that  favorable  action  can  be 
taken  on  these  bills  as  quickly  as  possible. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  official  business  (attending  a 
funeral  in  the  district) . 

Mr.  Chklf  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  Tuesday,  August  14  and 
Wednesday,  August  15,  1962,  on  account 
of  death  in  his  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  for  1  hour, 
today. 

Mr.  Pblly  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kyl)  , 
for  30  minutes,  on  August  15. 

Mr.  Alxxandxr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taylor)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday. 
August  15,  1962. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remartcs  in  the  ComamMasiotfAX. 
Record,  or  t}  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Samtaitoxlo  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MiNsiiAu.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  RxT7S£^  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  PATK/jt  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  S.  1005  and  include  extra- 
neous matter,  including  the  dissenting 
views  of  Mr.  Gomzaucz  and  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Btbattom  following  his  reservation 
of  objection  with  regard  to  H.R.  7913. 
and  to  Include  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence ^  ith  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  Harvi:y  of  Michigan  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  immediately 
following  hiii  remarks  in  the  Committee 
Of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  8874. 

Mr.  ALcn 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Van  Zakdt. 

Mr.  Bakky. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TAYLOt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mai'ter:) 

Mrs.  Haksen. 


ENROLLI3}  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESC«LUnON    SIONED 

Mr.  BURLJilSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  exammed  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJl.3130.  Ai.  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sirnj 
Din; 

HJl  2170.  Ar  act  for  the  reUef  of  Salva- 
tore  MorteUltl; 

H Jl.  3127.  As  set  for  the  relief  of  Amrlk 
B.  Warlcli: 

B.JR.  3607.  An  act  to  proTlde  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Departments 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  of  certain 
public  lands  of  the  United  State*  at  Luke- 
Wlllianu  Air  Force  Range,  Y\una,  Ariz.,  for 
defense  purposes; 

HJR.  3608.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended; 

H.R.  6219.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel  Bar- 
Mo-IV  to  be  used  in  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  6466.  An  act  to  permit  the  tugs  Jolui 
Roen,  Jr.,  and  Steve  W.  to  be  dociunented 
for  use  In  the  coastwise  trade; 

HJl.  7649.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lewis 
Invisible  Stitch  Machine  Co..  Inc.,  now 
known  as  Lewis  Sewing  Machine  Co.; 

H.R.  81(X).  An  act  to  amend  section  108 
of  tbe  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relative 
to  tbe  general  supply  fund: 

HJt.  1030S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elisa- 
beth A.  Johnson; 

HH.  11643.  An  act  to  amend  sections 
216 (c)  and  306(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates;   and 

H.J.  Res.  439.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  place  In  the  Statuary 
Hall  collection  at  the  UjS.  Capitol  the  statue 
of  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BIUL  SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  annoxmced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8. 1918.  An  act  to  extend  benefits  (tf  the 
PoUcemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
DUablllty  Act  Amendments  of  1967  to  widows 
and  svu^lvlng  chUdren  of  former  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
VB.  Park  PoUce  force,  the  White  House 
PoUoe  force,  or  the  XJJB.  Secret  Service  Divi- 
sion, who  were  retired  or  who  died  In  the 
service  of  any  such  organization  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  amendments. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  15. 1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2416.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Central  Intemgence  Agency  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2417.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
letter  sent  to  the  Comptroller  General  pro- 
viding Department  of  Defense  comments 
regarding  his  report  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  recorded  as  executive  communica- 
tion No.  2183,  dated  June  13,  1^62:  to  the 
Committee   on   Oovemment   Operations. 

2418.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  personal 
property  received  by  State  siirplus  property 
agencies  for  distribution  to  pubUc  health 
and  educational  institutions  and  civU  de- 
fense agencies  for  the  calendar  quarter 
AprU  1  through  June  30,  1B62,  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1940.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2419.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
concession  contract  wliich  wlU  authorize 
J.  Dolman  Robinson  and  Helen  B.  Roblnaon 
to  provide  faculties  and  services  for  the 
public  at  Rainbow  Forest  Lodge  in  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument,  Arts.,  pursuant 
to  70  Stat.  643;  to  the  Committee  on  Intertcv 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2420.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  hUl 
entitled  "A  bill  fen-  the  relief  of  Kenneth  ■. 
Fouss6  and  others";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

9421.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  IS  10  of  tbe  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1962  (66  Stat.  736,  768),  and  is 
submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  rule  XL  ot  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OOoe  and  Civil 
Service. 


2422.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  ths 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  engineers.  Department  of  ths  Army,  dated 
July  6,  1962.  submitting  a  r^Mirt.  together 
wltb  accompanying  papen  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  report  on  and  an  interim 
hurricane  survey  of  Point  Judith.  RJ.,  re- 
quested by  resolution  of  the  Oommlttee  on 
Public  Works.  XJS.  Senate,  adopted  July  1, 
1949,  and  authorised  by  Public  Law  71,  Mth 
Congress,  approved  June  16,  1966  (H.  Doc. 
No.  621) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  lUus- 
tratlon. 

2423.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Kzecutlve  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Big  Wyaoondah,  Iowa;  Lattas  Creek- 
Stucker  Fork,  Ind.;  Bee  Creek -Middle  Caney, 
Kans.;  Big  Muddy  Creek,  Ky.;  Bayou  Folse, 
La.;  Upper  Bogue  Phalia,  Miss.;  Big  Indian 
Creek.  Nebr.;  Lower  Forest  River,  N.  Dak.: 
Middle  Fork-Hood  River,  Oreg.;  and  Kaer- 
cher  Creek,  Pa.,  pursuant  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  nood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  (16  UJB.C.  IOCS)  and  KKecutlve 
Order  No.  10664  of  January  20.  I960;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Agriculture. 

2424.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Kzecutlve  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  plans  for  woilcs 
of  Improvement  relating  to  tbe  following 
watersheds:  Brandywlne  Creek,  Del.  and  Pa.; 
Twin  Caney,  Kans.;  Bandy  Crttik,  Pa.;  and 
Salado  Creek-VaUey  Creek.  Tex...  pursuant 
to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  amended  (16  UB.C.  1006), 
and  Executive  Order  No.  lOIUM  of  January  90, 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BOAS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  aih,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  propo: 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GEOROB  P.  MIIX£B:  Oommlttse  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  BLR.  128IS.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  ot  1968  with  respect  to  property 
rights  in  inventions;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2185).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
nni(m. 

Mr.  A6PINALL:  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  HJft.  11306.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  8,  1922,  as  amended, 
to  extend  its  provisions  to  the  townslte  laws 
appUcable  in  the  State  of  Alaska;  wltb 
amendment  (Bept.  No.  2186).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  8.  2179.  An  act 
to  amend  section  9(d)  (1)  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1989  (68  Stat.  1187;  43  UB.C. 
486) ,  to  make  additional  provision  for  irriga- 
tion blocks,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2180).  Referzsd  to 
the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHKRFORD:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  2899.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  FredMiek 
Douglass  home  ss  a  part  of  the  parte  system 
in  the  National  Capital,  and  fOr  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2180). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  WhtOm 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Unkn. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD :  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  3916.  An  act  to 
change  the  names  of  the  Bdlson  Horns  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  and  the  Sdlaon  Labora- 
tory National  Monument,  to  authorlae  thfS 
acceptance  of  donations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   with  amendment    (Rept.  No.  2191). 
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Sofemd  to  tlw  Commlttae  of  the  Wbol* 
Houae  ontbg  S6kte  of  t&e  ITnlon. 

ICr.  WTTJJAIIH:  Oammlttee  <m.  interstate 
and  Porelfn  Ootumeroe.  HJt.  10843.  A  bni 
to  repeal  tlie  XBland  Waterways  Corporation 
Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  21^). 
Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BDTHKBFOBb:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Hit.  12164.  A 
bUl  to  proTlde  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Fort  St..  Uarks  National  Historic  Site;  with 
amendnient  (Rept.  No.  3193).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SLUOTT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  759.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  2020,  an  act  to  amend  part 
IV  of  subtitle  C  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  develop  the  South  Barrow  gas  field,  naval 
petroleum  reserve  No.  4,  for  the  purpose  of 
maWng  gas  available  for  sale  to  the  native 
village  of  Barrow  and  to  other  non-Federal 
conununltles  and  installations,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
3194) .   Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  760.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  5423.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the'  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  tiake  possession 
of  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2195) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  RiUes.  House 
Resolution  761.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  12091,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land 
and  easement  Interests  at  Hunter-Llggett 
Military  Reservation  tot  construction  of  the 
,  San  Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
in  exchange  for  other  property;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2196).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CKLIiSR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  179,  Joint  resolu- 
tion authorlBlng  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  April  31, 1963.  as  a  day  for 
observance  of  the  courage  displayed  by  the 
uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  against  the 
Nazis;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2211). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RAINS:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8. 2876.  An  act  to  extend  the  au> 
thorlty  to  Insiire  mortgages  under  sections 
809  and  810  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  and 
to  extend  the  coverage  of  section  810  to 
Include  perstms  employed  at  or  In  conr 
nectlon  with  an  installation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  ac 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2212).  Referred  to  the 
Commlttae  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
JLS..  lOOOa.  A  bUl  for  the  rtilef  of  etvlllan 
employees  of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
and  the  San  Frandsoo  Naval  Sh^azd  er- 
roniaoualy  in  receipt  of  certain  waeee  due  to 
a  misinterpretation  of  a  Navy  civilian  per- 
sonnel instruction:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2218.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  umon. 

Mr.  BONHKB:  Conmlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  3016.  An  act  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1939,  and  the  aet 
of  August  37.  1936.  relatmg  to  load  line*  for 
oceangoing  and  coastwise  v  easels,  to  estab- 
lish liability  for  surveys,  to  increaae  penal- 
ties, to  permit  deeper  ioarting  in  ooastwlse 
trade,  and  for  other  porposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  3910).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Wholar  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  'BOtaaOL:  Conmlttee  on  Msreliant 
Marine  and  Flaherlea.  HJL  11738.  A  biU 
to  amfsnd  sectloa  1308(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1986.  to  anttiarlae  investment  of 
the  war  riak  insurance  fund  in  securities 
of.   or   guaranteed   by,   the   United   States; 


without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2220) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou^ 
on  the  State  of  the  Union.  I 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  12601.  A  b^l 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive,  long-ranfle, 
and  coordinated  national  program  in  ocew- 
ography,  and  for  other  purpoees;  wt^i 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2221).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tl>e 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois:  Committee  i)n 
Ways  and  Means.  HJl.  12529.  A  bill  io 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one  nucl#tr 
magnetic  resonance  spectrometer  and  oitie 
mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  the  Uati- 
versity  of  Illinois;  without  amendmajit 
(Rept.  No.  2222).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  pf 
the  Union. 

Mr.  CANNON :  Committee  on  Public  WorHs. 
B.S..  12900.  A  bill  making  appropriatiaiis 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  lt>y 
the  Department  of  Defense,  certain  agenclfes 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atonojlc 
Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the  TennesWe 
Valley  Authority  and  certain  river  baijn 
commkslons.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxxt^e 
30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  withoVt 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2223).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tie 
State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      0(N 
PRIVATE     BILLS     AND     RESOLIJ- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  report 

of    committees    were    delivered    to    the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  tlie 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  InsiUar  Affairs.  H.R.  11643.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
grant  an  easement  to  Sultland  Lodge  Mo. 
1856,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  across  a  portion 
of  the  right-of-way  adjacent  to  the  Sultt- 
luid  Parkway  in  Prince  Georges  County,  ISA', 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2187 ) .  Referr^ 
to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  11351.  A  b(ll 
to  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  tbe  Holy  Cross  Lutheran  Chuit^i, 
Greenbelt,  Md.,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2188).  Referred  |to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
Lt.  Col.  James  Murray  Bate  (deceased)  sOid 
MaJ.  BiUie  Harold  Lynch  (deceased);  wlih- 
oiit  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2197).  RefertM 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  12101.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ut%. 
NattuOie  lUne;  without  amendment  (R«|^t. 
No.  2198).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJU  12701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catalina 
Propertlea.  Inc.;  without  amendment  (Ro^t. 
No.  3199).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PETERSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Hit.  1696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Outlet  Stores.  Inc.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2200) .  Referred  to  the  Comnajt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judlciafy. 
HJl.  12024.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Llbrande 
P.  CMtagirone;  wiUi  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2301).  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  tie 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBCmATI:  Committee  on  the  Ju< 
elary.     H.R.  4800.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
and    Mrs.    Clay    Curtis;     with    amendmaht 
(Rept.  No.  2202).     Referred  to  the  Comn^ 
tee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 


Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4064.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Patterson  Bartlett;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2308).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SHRIVER:  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  10415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Earl  T.  Briley;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2204).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  11388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Maurice  Casner  and  EUleen  O.  Casner;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2205).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  273.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hratch 
Samuel  Aruklan;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2206.)  Referred  to  the  Ck>ininlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2184.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Heghine  Tomassian;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2207) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constantina 
Caralscou;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2208 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stepanida 
Losowskaja;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2209).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86. 
Co::current  resolution  favoring  the  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  of  certain  aliens;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2210).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mai 
Har  Tung;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2213).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Shandler:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2214).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  PETERSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HH.  9587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Anthony  E.  O'Sorlo;  without  amendment 
( Rept.  No.  2215 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Comeau;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2216).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luella  O. 
Babb;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2217). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  12888.  A  bUl  to  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  deprive,  or  threaten  to  deprive,  any 
person  of  Federal  employment  for  refusing 
to  contribute  to  a  political  party  or  candi- 
date; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

ByMr.  JOHANSEN: 
HR.  12889.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  deprive,  or  tlireaten  to  deprive,  any 
person  of  Federal  employment  for  refusing 
to  contribute  to  a  political  party  or  candi- 
date; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration . 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  12890.  A    bill    to    provide    that    un- 
claimed refunds  of  the  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  gasoline   and   special  motor  fuels  used 
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la  motortxiata  ataall  be  transferred  to  tbe 
States  for  use  on  projects  for  improving  navi- 
gable waters;  to  the  Ocmunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  LAMOmr: 

HA.  12891.  A  bill  to  declare  Leech  Lake. 
Cass  Lake,  and  Wlnnlblgoehlsh  Lake  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  be  nonnavlgatale  wat^a 
for  certain  pm  poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interctatc  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEED. 

HH.  13802.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(]) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain surplus  property  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  offered  far  sale  to  the  State*:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

HH  12893.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Newark  Bay,  Hackensack  and 
Passaic  Rivers  project  relating  to  mainte- 
nance of  navigation  channels  to  Port  Eliza- 
beth, NJ.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FRELTNOHU  YHKW  : 

H.R  13894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorlae  the  President 
to  establish  boards  to  resolve  Jurisdictional 
disputes  tn  the  air  transportation  Industry. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  12895.  A   bill    to   establish   a   Federal 
Commission  on   AloohollBm.  and   for  other 
purp>oees:    to  the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  iOLLS : 

TLB..  12896.  A  bin  to  amend  section  7«52 
(b)(3)(A)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  OSVCERS: 

H.R.  12897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  pens  and  mechanical 
pencils:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  PELLT: 

H  Jl.  12898.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  and  Associate  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bvtreau  of  Investigation;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SPENCE; 

HH.  12899.  A  blU  to  amend  section  5155 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  bank 
branches  which  may  be  retained  upon  con- 
veralon  or  consolidation  or  merger;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

HJl.  12000.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  oartain  civil  functions  adaiinlatered  by 


tbe  Department  of  Defense,  certain  agenoiee 
of  the  Departa^nt  of  the  Interi<x'.  the  Atomic 
Bnergy  Commission,  the  St.  LawreiMse  Seaway 
Envelopment  Corporation,  the  TYmnreses 
Valley  Authority  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  yeej*  «tn<nn£  June 
30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

V.R.  12901.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  place  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  cooperative 
housing  mortg:\ge  Insurance  program  on  a 
mutual  basis,  and  to  authorize  loans  to  co- 
operatives under  such  program  for  replace- 
ments, improvements,  and  repairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  12902.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  premium 
rates  for  FHA  Insurance  on  cooperative  ho\js- 
Ing  to  one-fourth  at  1  percent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CELLAR: 

H.J.  Res.  851.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  act  of  April  29,  1942,  establishing  the 
ptstrlct  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board,  to 
provMe  for  tbe  restoration  and  use  of  the 
Belasoo  Theater  on  Lafayette  Square  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  ••  a  municipal  theater  as 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy  in  1960,  to 
provide  that  such  theater  shall  be  used 
solely  as  a  children's  theater  and  art  center 
so  as  to  provide  cultural  fare  superior  to 
many  of  the  movies  and  television  programs 
seen  by  millions  of  children  today,  and  to 
provide  that  such  theater  shall  be  known  as 
the  National  Capital  Children's  Theater  and 
Art  Center;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.J.  Res.  862.  Joint  resolution  clarifying 
the  respoDfiibillty  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  with  respect  to  historical  ex- 
hibits and  objects,  and  other  antlquiUes  lo- 
cated in  the  United  SUtes  Capitol  Building, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CTommittee  on 
House  Adminlstratlen. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  518.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
printing   additional   copies    of   hearings;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia : 

H.  Res.  75fl.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  Xm 
of  the  Rales  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.  Res.  782.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Houae  with  respect  to  the  need  of 
Point  Roberts  in  the  State  of  Washington 
for  Federal  assistance  to  combat  its  eco- 
nomic problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BIUB  AMD  BESOLDTIONS 

Under  danse  1  of  XJEll.  prtTate  bllls 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  XoUows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  I290S.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Anis 
Butroe  Sakhleh;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  12004.  A   bill  for  the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Concetta  Cloffl  Carson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HIKSTAND: 
H.R.  12905.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tohann 
(John)     Lee;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary.  * 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H  R  12908.  A   bin    for   the   relief  of   Rear 
Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  12907.  A    bUl    for    the    rdlcf    of    Dr. 
Mehmet  Veclhl  Kalaycloglu;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJl.  12908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaeph 
P.   Hennessey;    to   the   Committee   an    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

400.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Isa- 
dore  Matthews,  Washington,  D.C.,  request- 
ing that  the  American  Communist  and  Nazi 
Parties  be  outlawed — ^believing  that  these 
so-called  parties  are  an  insult  to  every  de- 
cent American  and  a  dlpgrace  to  the  memory 
of  all  those  who  gave  up  their  lives  In  de- 
fense of  otn'  beloved  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   XTn-American    Activities. 

401.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  B.  Keys,  Or- 
lando. Fla.,  relative  to  the  address  of  the 
President  on  July  4,  1962,  at  independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  stated  that 
the  United  States  will  be  ready  for  a  declara- 
tion of  interdependence,  and  respectfully  re- 
questing the  Honae  of  Representattvee  to 
deliberate  and  debate  the  propriety  of 
whether  or  not  to  Impeach  the  President, 
and  whether  or  not  to  espel  Representative 
Silvio  O.  Coirrx  for  endorsing  the  n-esldentls 
declaration  of  taterdependenoe,  and  any 
other  Repreeentatlves  who  might  have  made 
like  public  endorsement;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Prcaideiit  Failed  T«  iMpire  Uw  People  ia 
Hu  TelcTised  Tax  Metttf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALCER 

or  xxxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHZSBNTATIVBS 


Mr. 


Tuesday,  August  li.  1962 
ALGER.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remaita,  I  would  like 
to  Include  the  following  statement  I 
issued  to  tbe  press  expressing  my  views 
(XI  President  Keanedyte  dtefMSHinn  of 
taxes  and  ttte  toatoomj: 

The  hazxa  done  to  American  economy  and 
business  men  and  womczi  by  the  VttaiAtvX 
can  only  be  undone  by  him  through  knowl- 
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edge  of  basic  eooaomics,  leadership,  and 
restoration  of  confidence.  In  this  he  failed. 
He  dismlseed  the  threat  of  inflation,  yet  he 
is  aooelerating  spending  and  deficit  financ- 
ing. He  took  pride  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, yet  the  world  holds  $22  billion  in 
claims  against  our  $16  billion  gold  and  a 
run  on  the  dollar  is  Imminent  when  con- 
fidence la  lacking.  He  announced  an 
extraordinary  record  in  labor  peace,  which 
the  facts  belle,  and  he  overlooks  the  strikes 
against  our  defense  missiles,  nuclear,  and 
^>ace  programs.  He  proclaimed  our  stand- 
ing still  compared  to  growth  of  Germany 
and  Japan,  which  fallacloualy  overlooks 
our  tremendously  high  economic  base  and 
the  war  devastation  of  those  countries.  He 
disclaims  wild  spending,  overlooking  the 
Increased  outlays  outside  defense,  and  the 
coat  of  many  new  programs,  some  of  which 
he  outlined — public  works,  food  stamps, 
education  aid.  etc. — and  then  erroneoti^y 
pictured  fiscal  rftyonslbllity  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product,  overtooklng  the 


Inereasad  debt,  heavier  taaes  (ti  Irinian  la- 
crease  la  social  seenrtty  neat  January) .  am 
prodaimad  the  ««*»<»«.««.  ^ng  at  present  tsa. 
bat  propoeed  no  specific  reforms,  whtali  he 
admits  are  overdue. 

Indeed,  tliis  was  a  spesch  of  aU^ed  per- 
formances and  pcxunlsea.  aot  ■^•v-^^-ii  by 
facts.  It's  tinoe  for  Americans  to  ask  how 
much  better  times  would  be  and  will  be 
with  ieas  govemmeat.  not  more;  toss  -j — -t 
ing.  not  aMoe;  less  debt,  not  oaoie:  and  less 
tax.  not  more;  in  short,  the  plain  oavar- 
nished  truth  of  eapitaltam  and  private 
prise,  xiatrammeled  by  . 
and  the  reglmeutatioB  and 
Ment  Kemnedyand  the 
(like  Schtaelnger)  who 
oratic  soelalism"  aanst 
and  freedon. 

I  concur  with  a  statement  1ss«ed  by 
colleague,  Tom  Cmtns  of  Mtasoarl,  in 
he  pointed  out  tlie  rigged  ■eeonoonle 
tics  contained  in  the  speech. 
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■omthlng  b«Mw  Itaaa  «1m 
mmbf  pcoBlMt  oC  tht  PrMldMt'a  qpMOh 
•ad  hop*  for  tto  futur*  bsMd  on  Ibmou- 
nottt. 


MmhI  CmmI  CwlMMbl  it  MoMt 
€anMl,P«. 

nmroioif  OP  imiAiuDB 
HON.  JAMBS  I  VAN  ZANDT 

or  MNimm.VAitu 

Of  m  soTm  or  MnuniHTAnvM 
riMMtay.iiiifiittii.mi 

lir.  VAN  lAHDT.   Mr.  ^pMktr,  tht 

«lUMna  of  lioual  OMmtl  Pa..  MltbMlid 
tht  otntanntti  of  tht  twindlBf  ot  thttr 


iMl&f  tnaafomMd  at  an  untMllcTably  nipld 
r»t«.  Our  modorn  aooltty  la  oliaU«a|oi  by 
many  aarloua  aoolal,  •eonomlo,  and  polmoal 
proUania.  This  ii  a  faot  known  to  aO  of 
ui. 

Bow«T«r.  do  wt  r«allM  that  tha  probl4ms 
wa  taoa  today  raflaot  tha  rapid  trananion 
whleh  la  all  around  ua? 

It  to  eommon  baUaf  that  ohangat  in  Jour 
way  of  Ufa  ooma  tradually;  that  Ufa  dVara 
but  Utila  from  oaa  fanaratton  to  anolbar. 
Thla  waa  trua  la  aarilar  eanturlaa.  But  to- 
day wa  And  tha  world  undarfolng  aueh  fiP>d 
Qhaaiaa  that  parhapa  a  eontamporar|l  of 
Abraham  Uaaola  would  ba  mora  at  hpma 
la  aaelaat  ^oma  than  In  pratant  day  Yf^' 
lB(tOA«  D< 

A  hatlth^ntUoa  raqulraa  that  tta  oltHana 
ahall  raoonlM  tha  aoelal  and  aaoni)mte 
ohaaiaa  aa<Kmaka  tha  baat  poaalbla  ua»  ot 
aaw  maahahl«a  advaatataa. 

At  tha  aama  ttma  wa  ara  privilagad  %tt  ra- 
that  tha  baala  doeumaato   that 


Ufa  far  dlffwant  and  far  laaa  daairaUa  than 
our  own. 

WhUa  tha  Sovlat  oonatitutton  promlaaa 
many  panonal  Ubartlat,  thay  do  not  astot 
In  actual  praotloa.  Sovlat  imparlaUam  atanda 
out  today  aa  tha  graataat  manaoa  to  world 
paaoa. 

Slnoa  IM9  tha  Oommunlala  han  irabbad 
mora  than  ona-fourth  of  tha  lahabltad  land 
araa  of  tht  world.  Tha  Oommuntota  con- 
trol mora  than  on«<  third  ot  tha  worM'a  pao« 
eia,  Tha  mathoda  amployad  by  tha  Sovlat 
nion  to  alaaa  control  ot  dafanaalaaa  aoun- 
Ulaa  indluda  propaianda.  aabotafa,  Inftltra- 
Uon,  and  outrl|ht  war, 

Amartoa  muat  ba  oapabia  of  daallnf  with 
thaaa  undarhandad  tactlaa.  Our  Qovarn- 
mant  oanuot  ba  tbo  looaa,  too  alow,  too  in- 
aAolaat. 

lut  wa  muat  mova  with  aonaantratad  af- 
tort  to  taoa  thaaa  problaaM,  Wa  muat  aat 
dafiuiu  Roalt,  follow  lonf-ranfa  plana,  and 
aaart  unltad  action  tor  a  coaoartad  aCort  to 


City  on  AUfWil  11  XWM  una  tht  honor    SSSTowSwwnaht  WmStaohl^^    achlava  olaarly  formulatad  objKUna, 
o&thlihlitorteooottioa.  ^    ^       ata  i>t  tha  paat  with  tha  ehamaa  of  toKtor-     ^i!i'tu^l,^^J^JSi^liT!^lJ^^ 


U&dtr  Ittvt  to  txttnd  my  rtmtrki  In 
tht  Rbcorb,  X  mibmit  th«  proirttm  tnd 
tht  ttxt  ot  ay  ipttoh: 

tiifiawa  BT  nvMamrtaTtvi  Jayia  M,  VtM 

or  P»ni«n.TAMt*.  at  na  Moomt  OuatML 
Omraianai.  ow  Aoaosr  it.  19tS.  at  IIOvmt 
OauoK-Fa. 

Ty>  ba  aakad  to  ivaak  at  thto  hlatorlo  oan- 
taanlal  ealabratloa  to  indaad  a  high  honor. 
X  want  you  to  know  X  appraolat*  it.  Tha 
raootd  ahowa  that  Mount  Carmal.  Pa.,  waa 
inoorpcvatad  from  Mount  Oarmd  Townahlp 
on  NoTambar  8.  1863,  and  that  both  ara 
namad  for  tha  biblical  mountain  In  Palaa- 
tina. 

Toura  to  »  proud  lierltage.  Xjocal  htotory 
further  adTtoea  that  the  Cartright  f amUy  waa 
ona  of  tha  flrat  to  aettla  here. 

Tha  Cartrlghta  were  cloaely  foUowed  by 
Xjawzanoa  lAmeraon  who  made  the  flrat  aub- 
Btantlal  Improvementa  on  a  tract  of  406 
acres  granted  to  blm  on  Septemb^  18,  17M. 
Thto  tract  was  called  Mount  Carmel. 

Richard  Tamall  waa  the  next  and  then 
oame  FeUz  Ijercn.  Tbe  latter  leased  the 
Mount  Carmel  Inn,  flrat  opened  in  1834. 

Tha  town  aprang  up  aroimd  the  Klng'a 
Highway  and  grew  rapidly.  Nature  had  pro- 
vided an  excellent  deposit  of  coal  in  thto 
area  and  with  the  resoxirces  of  the  land  and 
the  Industry  of  the  pioneer  we  can  now  look 
back  upon  a  proud  htotory. 

Youra  waa  the  flrat  town  in  the  world  to 
be  lighted  exclusively  by  electricity.  Thomas 
A.  Edison  completed  some  of  hto  earUest 
experimenta  in  Mount  Carmel  and  the  third 
plant  of  the  Edison  System  was  erected  here 
November  17,  1883. 

I  aay  in  deepest  reverence  that  we  ahould 
thank  Ood  for  the  heritage  wtilch  to  ours — 
not  only  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— but  throughout  the  entire  United 
States.  Thua  it  to  indeed  approprtote  that 
today  we  discuss  Americanism. 
Americanism  to  a  favorite  subject  of  mine. 
I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  heritage 
which  to  o\ira,  but  not  ours  to  claim  without 
aalf-dtoetpUne  and  hard  work.  It  to  our  re- 
sponsibility and  prlvUege  to  keep  alive  the 
patriotic  spirit  that  was  the  creed  of  ovir 
pounding  Pathers.  We  are  constantly  re- 
minded that  the  era  in  which  we  now  live 
to  a  period  of  rapid  aoelal  change.  It  to 
varloualy  daacribad  aa  the  power  age,  the 
onpira  of  machines,  the  age  of  apeed,  the 
era  of  change,  and  the  atomic  age. 

All  theae  phrason  aptly  characterize  oiir 
age.  but  one  carries  more  signlflcance  per- 
haps than  tha  rest,  namely  the  era  of 
change.  Human  society  to  now  undergoing 
tha  most  sweeping  transformation  in  its 
history.    Our    entire    pattern    of    Uvlng    la 


row  to  maka  tor  a  atroagar  America, 

Many  forma  of  rapubltoa  have  bean  eral^ted 
by  tha  paoplaa  ot  many  laada  in  tha  hMtory 
ot  tha  Btrufgla  tor  human  rlghta.  PMkn  a 
poUtleal  point  of  view  a  republic  has  maant 
government  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 
The  majority  rule  has  been  achieved  by 
means  of  univaraal  suffrage  and  repreai^u- 
tlva  gotammant. 

As  an  Ideal  It  to  mora  than  a  mare  torm 
of  government.  It  not  only  means  thelpar- 
ticlpation  of  the  people  in  public  affairs 
thro\igh  their  elected  repreaentativea.  itj  Im- 
pUee  that  there  will  emerge  out  of  popular 
sovereignty  a  beneficial  type  of  aoelal  Orga- 
nisation. Our  form  of  government  pla<«s  a 
responsibility  upon  the  people  to  control 
public  poUcy.  It  demands  that  they  pro- 
duce a  social  organisation  that  will  give 
every  member  of  aociety  an  opportunity  to 
develop  hia  persorud  capabUities  to  the  If  ull- 
eet  extent.  j 

Representative  governments  throughout 
the  world  have  been  facing  serious  Wlaeo- 
Nearly  all  European  governments  have  been 
undermined  or  menaced  by  fascism,  com- 
munism, and  war. 

America  not  only  faced  a  serious  interna- 
tional situation  In  the  Second  World  War. 
It  continued  after  the  war  to  be  chaltonged 
by  complicated  problems  both  abroad  ahd  at 
home.  The  end  of  World  War  II  found  ter- 
rible devastation  and  chaos  In  all  the  ^un- 
tries  of  Europe  and  Asia  that  had  beah  en- 
gaged in  conflict. 

The  Communtots  seized  upon  thto  i^ltua- 
tion  and  began  waving  the  red  bainner, 
promtoing  a  better  life  for  all  those  who 
followed  the  Conununlst  pattern.  But  com- 
munism has  been  a  world  movement  frQm  Its 
earliest  days.  Marx  and  Lenin  in  their 
thinking  and  planning  divided  the  wottd  In- 
to two  irreconcilable  camps. 

The  one  camp  was  the  SoclEdtot  or  jCom- 
munUt  group,  the  other  the  capliallst. 
Tixey  had  forseen  great  conflicts  betweljn  the 
two  before  communism  would  win  out  fn  the 
world. 

Stalin  realized  It  would  require  the  ^ntlre 
productive  capacity  of  the  Soviet  "union 
plus  the  cooperation  of  Communists  Every- 
where to  achieve  world  communtoml  He 
then  united  the  people  of  the  U.8.S.m  In  a 
program  to  develop  and  maintain  A  war 
economy.  He  proclaimed  the  doctrlfae  of 
"capitaltot  encirclement."  He  bellewd  no 
Communtot  state  could  be  safe  from  the  In- 
fluence of  capitalist  countries  until  aUl  non- 
Communist  countries  had  been  destroyed. 

He  believed  that  any  a^^esslon,  War,  if 
need  be,  was  Justiflable  if  It  extended!  com 


and  aeopa  ot  ohaaga  ara  uapraoadaatad.  De- 
votion to  Amerleantom  reete  on  knowledge  ot 

our  way  of  Ufa,  that  tha  ultUnata  aourea 
Of  our  itranffth  to  tha  davotlon  of  Amtrloana 
to  our  own  heritage  and  the  determination 
to  preserve  it. 

"President  Linooln."  aooordtng  to  Oarl 
Sandburg,  "enjoyed  quoting  the  Xrtohman 
who  aald  'In  thla  country  every  maa  to  aa 
good  as  tha  next  ona  and  for  tha  matter  ot 
that  a  lltUe  better.* 

"We  are  men,  not  angeto,  that  to  sure. 

"Also  we  hope  we  are  men  and  not  mice. 

"And  sometimes  we  feel  ilka  worms  of  the 
dxist.  doing  the  best  we  can,  moving  a  little 
soil  of  the  earth  from  where  It  wu  to  where 
It  win  be." 

These  words  by  Sandburg  Indicate  that  per- 
sonal liberty  to  an  American  has  a  specUl  sig- 
nlflcance. 

We  place  great  emphasto  on  our  indi- 
vidual Uberty,  on  such  righto  as  freedom  of 
speech,  on  the  right  to  do  and  act  aa  we 
please  under  laws  which  "we  the  people" 
have  made. 

Most  Important,  we  have  access  to  the 
truth  on  all  questions;  we  may  hear  all 
sides. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  ahould 
have  faith.  We  should  understand  that  in 
a  democracy  we  often  move  slowly,  because 
legal  processes  must  move  slowly.  Purgea, 
lies  and  killings  are  quick. 

The  most  effective  way  to  fight  wxnmu- 
ntom  to  to  be  a  true  American.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  way  of  Americans  to  risk  the 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  freedom  rather  than 
suppress  those  who  so  abuse  It.  Our  BUI  of 
Rights,  which  guarantees  our  freedcxn,  must 
be  taken  seriously. 

Our  American  way  of  life  thrives  on  the 
challenge  of  new  ideas.  Our  enemies  watch 
and  weigh  our  every  action,  every  incident 
of  suppression,  bigotry,  and  discrimination. 

Soviet  propagandists  saturate  biUions  of 
listeners  with  what  they  caU  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  American  capitaltots  and  the  big 
American  life. 

The  American  heritage  will  survive  If  we 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  America's 
problems,  Informed  intelligence,  and  convic- 
tions based  on  justice. 

It  to  healthy  that  we  should  ask  ourselves 
why  our  sacred  national  documents  have  sur- 
vived the  test  of  time.  For  example,  the 
best  test  of  the  greatness  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  both  In  matter  and  in  ex- 
pression, Ues  in  the  terrlflc  ordeal  to  which 
it  has  been  put. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the 
Declaration  has  been  read  at  gatherlnga  of 
perspiring  citizens  at  Independence  Day  ob- 


munism  in  the  world.  The  preseo^  Red  servances  amid  flreworks  and  orations.  Yet» 
empire  represents  the  biggest  "grab"  la|  mod-  even  under  those  circumstances,  when  read 
em  tLlstory.    We  Icnow  Riissia  has  a  t^ay  of     IntelUgently    the  dignity,   the   lofty   asplra- 
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Uona.  and  the  marvelous  styto  of  the  Decla- 
ration have  Irlamphad. 

Thay  have  triumphed,  too,  over  the  erltl- 
eiam  which  beglBntag  with  that  of  John 
Adams  la  tte  coaamltaee  whloh  framed  It. 
has  beaa  leveled  at  Its  orlflaaUty,  its  rhaa»> 
rioal  structure,  aad  Ito  pcdlUcal  phUoeophy, 

What  has  saved  tha  DadaraUon  of  Znde- 

Cndenoe  has  been  the  realisation  that  In  a 
lef  space  Jeffereon  wrote  the  creed  of  a  new 
pulltioal  faith. 

It  to  faith  la  humanity,  not  aa  mambara  of 
a  eaata  or  aa  order,  but  as  cttlaeas  ot  a 
republio,  Hapreaanuuvea  ot  every  ahada  ot 
rellvtoua  bellat  were  In  that  aaaamblafe,  The 
men  who  signed  that  document  wereln  every 
••nse  the  eponeore  of  our  Amertean  way  of 
life,  apoaaora  of  a  new  type  ot  ettlaenshlp. 

Ona  ot  tha  uaual  mlatakaa  In  tha  conald- 
eratlcui  ot  Americana,  eapeclally  by  thoaa  who 
do  aoi  know  our  aray  ot  Ufa.  to  to  thlak  ot 
ua  aa  U\ou«h  we  are  all  alike.  They  preeume 
that  our  democracy  has  reduoed  ua  to  com- 
plete uniformity. 

Aa  a  matlar  ot  fan  It  has  produced  tha 
moat  hlfhly  IndtviduallMd  raea  in  the 
world's  htotory.  Our  pereonal  Individuality 
In  meeting  the  sirugf to  for  estotaBce  cornea 

BtfUally  from  the  training  of  the  pioneer, 
a  had  to  mnet  ooaditlons  tor  which  there 
were  no  prtcadanta— and  ha  mat  tham 
through  Individual  Initiative. 

The  epic  of  our  NaUon  with  Ita  liberty  un- 
der law.  ita  many  dlffsrent  faiths  and  na- 
Uonal  ortgloa,  iu  sehooto  and  ehurchea  tto 
duba  and  tn^  aaaodatloDs,  Its  rlghta  and 
responslblUUaa,  that  epic  to  ona  whleh  wa 
proudly  cherish.  Many  peraona.  unfortu- 
nately, forget  that  the  blesslncs  they  receive 
have  come  do>im  to  them  through  the  bitter- 
ness of  several  wara. 

There  has  t>«*n  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  to  Bhur  their  reeponsiblliUea  as  dU- 
zens  and  react  indifferently  to  the  vital  needs 
of  our  country. 

It  U  throujh  the  cracks  of  thto  forgct- 
fulnesa  and  indifference  that  the  elemento 
seeking  to  destroy  can  Infiltrate. 

Our  Nation,  therefore.  wlU  measure  its 
succees  in  a  distinctive  way.  In  the  last 
analysis  it  wUl  Judge  ItaeU  by  ths  character 
of  the  men  aiid  women  who  make  It  up  and 
the  goato  the}  strive  to  achieve.  In  the  end 
it  Is  the  Individual,  his  self -awareness,  his 
personal  powcTs.  his  acceptance  of  the  re- 
sponslbiUties  <«f  citizenship,  that  will  nurture 
our  American  way  of  life  for  the  generations 
who  follow  us. 

AnniCAMisM   PaooaAsc.  Moum  Cakmb..  Pa, 

CSMTUVNIitl^   StntSAT.  AUGUST   U,    1883 

Master  of  ccremoolea.  Mr.  Arthur  A.  BresaL 

Invocation,  Rev.  Robert  O.  DetwUer. 

Oreetlngs  by  the  mayor,  Hon.  Lawrence  XL 
Joyce. 

Oreetlngs  l>y  centennial  chairman,  Dr 
Robert  K.  AUcn. 

AmericanisEi  addreaa.  Congressman  Jakxs 
E.  Vaw  ZAtan 

Concert,  Miu  Marie  Powers,  world  famous 
opera  star,  accompanist,  Mr.  George  Cory. 
Selections:  "The  Lord's  Prayer."  Maillot;  "My 
Days  Have  B<;en  So  Wondrous  Pair."  Hop- 
klnson  (thto  v  as  the  first  American  song  ever 
written  on  our  shores,  and  waa  dedicated  to 
our  first  Pretldent,  Oen.  George  Washing- 
ton); "Peace  cf  Mind."  Cross-Cory  (compoaer 
at  the  piano);  "Song  for  the  Lonely,"  WU- 
lian  Grant  Still  (America's  first  Negro  com- 
poser of  opera);  "The  Hero."  Menottl;  "O 
Mlo  F>ernandc)"  (from  La  Favorite),  Doni- 
zetti; "Air  of  Dido,"  Purcell. 

Benediction,  Most  Bev.  Lawrence  P.  Schott, 
D.D..  L.LX). 

"Battle  Hymn  of  the  RepubUc,"  Marie 
Powers,  stools  t;  Mount  Carmel  High  School 
Band  and  centennial  cImmms  conducted  by 
Edmtmd  Nejalmey. 

National  anthem. 

Organ  and  piano  through  the  courtesy  of 
Parenzan's,  Shamokln. 


Hm  LuMrsBl  CMlMiriil 


XXTENaODN  OF  RBCARKB 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAT 

or  WASBoivroir 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  MBPRBSBNTATXVaS 

TM9adny,  Auguat  ii,  INl 

lira.  MAY.  Mr.  SpMker.  thli  ywt 
w«  art  obaervtni  an  Importtnt  annlvtr- 
Mry.  th«  iiffiUfteAnco  of  which  hM  bttn 
widely  raootnlMd. 

Ona  hundrad  y«ara  ago  Pratldcnt  Abra^- 
ham  Uneoln,  In  iplit  of  hit  eruahlni 
toad  of  mlUtary  dMialona.  found  tht  tlat 
le  tlvt  ihouiht  to  quit*  anothtr  kind  of 
dooumoDt  among  thoat  haaptai  hIa  dvak. 
Tht  dooumant  ht  algnad  Into  tew  waa 
Iht  liorrtu  bUl.  eraaum  tht  land-irant 
ooUtitt.  R  may  han  betn  hteautt  of 
othtr  preaalng  dtcUlona  that  aetmtd  to 
Important  at  tht  tlmt.  but  tht  Prctl- 
danfa  action  on  that  day  passed  almoat 
without  noUct.  Tht  Morrill  Act,  how- 
tvtr,  has  become  tht  moet  Important 
single  piece  of  Federal  legislation  in  the 
htotory  ot  American  education.  It  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  68  unique 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  In- 
cluding Washington  SUte  University, 
and  such  other  honored  and  dtotin- 
gutohed  institutions  as  the  Universities 
of  California,  Illinois,  and  Maryland. 
Rutgers.  Purdue,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

My  purpose  In  observing  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  enactment  of  the  Morrill 
Land-Orant  Act  Is  not  merely  to  make 
passing  reference  to  an  anniversary,  but 
to  show  that  actions  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  today  will  oftentimes 
reach  far  Into  the  future  in  shaping  the 
Ifres  at  Americans  yet  unborn. 

In  1862  only  1  young  American  in 
1 ,500  went  to  college.  Today  one  in  three 
attend.  The  land-grant  system  has  be- 
come the  Nation's  largest  single  source 
ot  trained  and  educated  manpower. 
Today's  land-grant  colleges  enroll  20  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  college  students.  They 
confer  40  percent  of  all  the  doctor's 
degrees  awarded  in  this  country. 
Tlirough  their  ROTC  programs,  these 
institations  provide  almost  half  of  all 
the  Regular  and  Reserve  officers  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Twenty-five  of  the  forty- 
two  living  American  Nobel  Prise  win- 
ners have  earned  degrees  from  land- 
grant  Institutions. 

Research  at  these  colleges  and  univer- 
sities brought  the  development  of  the 
first  cyclotron,  television  tube,  transistor, 
the  production  of  pure  uranium,  and  the 
discovery  of  such  wonder  drugs  as  strep- 
tomycin, stilbestrol,  and  dicumarol.  The 
ceramics,  soybean,  and  woodpulp  in- 
dustries all  have  their  start  in  land- 
grant  colleges. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  Impact  these 
institutions  have  had  is  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  In  1862  the  farmer  pro- 
duced enough  for  himself  and  only  four 
others.  Today  he  provides  enough  for 
26  others.  Land-grant  college  research 
provided  the  key  that  unlocked  the 
technological  advances  that  made  Amer- 
ican agriculture  the  envy  of  the  world. 


Oertalnly.  In  «ur  State  wt  haft  bene- 
flttd  from  the  Am  work  that  hat  tom 
dona  by  our  land-crant  ooUtgt.  tht 
Waahlngton  Statt  UttlTtraitf.  Oa  thli 
100-ytar  aanivtrMry  I  pay  tributt  lo 
aU  land-grant  oolltgtt  in  gtnaral  and  to 
our  owB  WaahlBgtoa  State  UBtytnlty  In 
particular  wkh  thaaa  words  of  Joaathaa 
Swift: 

That  whoavar  eouM  maha  two  tan  of 
aorn,  or  two  Madaa  ot  graaa,  to  grow  upoa 
a  spot  ot  around  whara  aaly  oaa  grew  ot- 
fora.  would  daaarvt  batlar  of  maaklBd,  aad 
do  mora  aasantlal  aarvlea  to  hIa  aouatry, 
than  tha  whola  raaa  of  poUttelaaa  put  to* 
gather, 


Ua4.(inal  Ad  Hit  Ni4 
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SXTIN8X0N  OP  MMAMDI 

or 

HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  waaatMtTOM 

IN  TRK  MOD8I  OT  RSPRBaBNTATnnm 

rutaday.  Aug%»t  X«.  XMl 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  tht  House  Commltttt  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  would  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  who  have  paid  trlhuta 
to  an  act  of  Congress  which  Is  now  more 
than  100  years  old  but  whose  influenoe  Ir 
far  greater  than  was  dreamed  of  whan 
the  law  was  passed. 

I  refer  to  the  Morrill,  or  Land-Orant 
Act  of  1862.  It  was  finally  enacted  after 
a  5 -year  legislative  battle  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Lincoln  during  the 
midst  of  the  CivH  War  despite  the  fact 
that  President  Buchanan  vetoed  an 
earlier  version  vhich  he  called  mioon- 
stltutlonal.  Whfle  Senator  Justin  Smith 
Morrill  was  responsible  for  pushing  the 
land-grant  legislatioD  through  Congress, 
a  Yale-educated  teacher  in  Illinois,  Jon- 
athan Baldwin  Turner,  was  the  man 
who  first  aroused  people  to  the  necessity 
for  public  higher  education  and  helped 
to  draw  up  plans  for  achieving  this  ideal. 

During  the  lOO-year  period,  1862  to 
1962,  the  organization  and  scc^ie  of  op- 
erations in  this  nationwide  system  of 
publicly  supported  higher  education  has 
developed  to  keep  pace  with  the  expand- 
ing Nation.  Although  the  present  68 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
represent  only  3.4  percent  of  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  leamlt«  in  the  United 
States,  they  enroll  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  Nation's  college  populatkm.  award  21 
percent  of  all  baccalaureate  degrees, 
grant  25  percent  of  all  master's  degrees 
and  confer  40  percent  of  all  doctorate 
degrees. 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington  our 
land -grant  college.  Washington  State 
University  at  Pullman.  Is  doing  outstand- 
ing work  In  preparing  the  young  laeople 
of  the  State  for  useful  and  productive 
Uves.  It  is  interesting  that  the  first 
State  legislature  in  Washingtoa.  la  the 
year  1880  chartered  the  Waafaii«ton 
State  AgricuUwml  OoSege  and  School  of 
Scienee;  ioUowiag  receipt  of  9QJO0t  acres 
of  public  land  aa  an  endowiBait  for  aa 
agzicult«na  ciaJlun  a  year  earliar. 
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Jaaaadtmt  wttnen  to  Ibe  quality  of 
a  iintfW8lty*t  cdneatloii.  Bdmurd  R. 
Ifurrofir,  Dlr«etor  of  tiie  JJ JB.  Itafomw- 
ttai  Bervioe.  is  a  muluate  of  Wuhing- 
ton  State  wbere  be  delivered  the  eom- 
meneement  addreoB  last  June.  Dr. 
PtaiUp  H.  Abelaoo.  director  of  the  geo- 
Iriiysloal  laboratory  of  the  CSamegle  In- 
stitution, is  also  on  Washington  State's 
Toeter  of  distinguished  alumni.  Henry 
Townley  Heald.  distinguished  president 
Of  the  Ford  Foundation  la  still  another 
weQ-known  graduate.  Washington  State 
Uniyersity  is  keeping  step  with  the 
times  in  quality  of  instruction  and  fa- 
cilities. Recently  dedicated  have  been 
the  E.  C.  Johnson  Hall  for  the  study  of 
plant  sciences;  a  new  engineering  build- 
ing. Royal  SkMui  Hall;  Fulmer  Hall  ad- 
dition, dedicated  to  chemistry  labora- 
tories. Biological  sciences  also  have  a 
new  home  at  Roderick  D.  Heald  Hall. 

The  land-grant  Influence  has  spread 
overseas  far  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  Washington  iState  Uni- 
versity has  been  working,  under  an  AID 
c(»itraet.  with  the  Universi^  of  Punjab 
and  others  in  Pakistan  to  help  raise  the 
quality  of  programs  in  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, edueatlozi.  business  adminis- 
tration, and  home  economics  at  ttxe  uni- 
versi^  levd.  To  help  this  program, 
Pakistani  faculty  are  studying  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  on  the  Pullman  campus. 

I  win  not  attonpt  to  describe  the  im- 
mense influence  of  the  land-grant 
schools  on  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  life  in  Uie  United  States. 
My  colleagues  have  presented  most  of 
this  infonnation.  But  I  am  glad  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  raised  In  honor  of  this 
significant  milestone  in  education  and  to 
say  that  we  In  Washington  are  proud 
of  our  Ismd-grant  university  and  its  con- 
tributions to  our  State. 


Tmikers  Tfarouffk  the  Tears 

EXira^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRT 

or  Mc«r  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  August  14. 1962 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  history, 
Uke  charity,  should  begin  at  hc»ne.  Our 
youngsters,  as  they  piirsue  their  studies 
in  high  school  and  college,  are  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  exposed  to  both  world  and 
national  history.  Far  too  often,  how- 
ever, the  history  d  their  own  ctmunu- 
nity  remains  to  theoo— as  to  many  of 
their  dders — an  almost  total  mystery. 

Often  the  fault  for  this  lack  of  local 
knowledge  does  not  lie  with  the  State 
or  the  school,  but  with  the  scarcity  of 
appropriate  study  material.  Such  was, 
until  recently,  the  case  with  Tonkera. 
N.Y.,  a  city  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent  in  the  Congress.  Although 
the  Education  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  Toi^  requires  that  boys  and  girls 
study  the  history  of  their  local  commu- 
nities In  the  seventh  grade,  most  of  the 
historical  material  at  hand  was  besrond 
the  reach  of  Uiose  in  that  age  group.  TO 
rraiedy  this  situation,  a  group  of  teach- 


ers in  the  social  studies  departmetit  in 
the  Yonkers  sectmdary  schools  wrole  an 
excellent  booklet  entitled  "Yoikers 
Through  the  Years.**  This  materisi  was 
first  run  as  a  serial  in  the  Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman,  and  the  cost  of  print- 
ing It  in  booklet  form  was  underwritten 
by  the  People's  Savings  Bank  of  Yoi 

Such  cooperation  between  the 
the  press,  and  the  business  commi 
an  excellent  example  of  what  local 
mimlties  can  accomplish  by  and  for 
themselves,  unaided  by  the  Intervention 
or  assistance  of  any  outside  authority. 
I  wish  to  commend  all  those  whose  Joint 
efforts  resxUted  in  the  publlcatiQi|L  of 
"Yonkers  Through  the  Years,"  and  to 
commqid  it  to  all  of  my  colleague  in 
the  Ck>ngre8S.  I  am  sure  that  school<:hll- 
dren  fair  many  years  to  come  will  gMatly 
benefit  from  their  increased  knowlledge 
of  the  history  of  their  own  hometown. 


It  die  Gerrymaaderiag  in  New  Toi^k 
Stste  Illegal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGE(.0 


OF  NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATlVfeS 
Tuesday,  August  14,  1962      I 

Mr.  BANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent decisions  by  the  Supreme  Clourt 
held  that  discrimination  in  reappertiion- 
ment  of  districts  electing  Federal  and 
State  legislators  are  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court.  S^eral 
States  have  been  ordered  to  equtilize 
the  vote  under  the  threat  of  invalidsttlng 
the  reapportionment  or  the  failure  to 
reapportion.  New  York  State  is  oaie  of 
the  worst  offenders  of  the  gerrymander- 
ing of  congressional  districts  and  the 
Republican-dominated  State  leglslsiture 
has  failed  to  reapportion  the  State  ileg- 
islatlve  districts. 

One  of  the  enterprising  citizens.  Mr. 
Peter  Strauss,  the  owner  of  staltion 
WMCA,  has  appealed  to  the  courts  in 
an  effort  to  prove  that  discrimination 
exists  in  the  present  apportionment  of 
legislative  seats.  The  Democratic  Flirty 
leadership  in  New  York  County  and  [pri- 
vate citizens  have  also  applied  to  the 
Federal  court  to  eliminate  the  disarim- 
inatory  congressional  reapportionnient. 
Two  of  the  seats  in  Manhattan  have 
been  eliminated  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Republicans  controlled  the  New  !^ork 
State  Legislature,  the  apportionment  of 
congressional  seats  was  done  In  8u$h  a 
way  as  to  favor  the  Republican  incum- 
bents or  to  make  difficult  the  eleeition 
of  Democrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democrats  of  the 
newly  created  24th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict have  a  very  special  job  on  tfeir 
hands.  It  is  to  show  the  little  man  ^ith 
the  pencil  up  in  Albany  that  it  t^kes 
more  than  a  Rockymandered  district  to 
keep  Democratic  candidates  out  of  dface. 

When  the  reapportionment  ^de 
necessary  by  the  1960  census  was  put 
into  effect,  new  district  lines  had  feiji  be 
drawn  and  the  Republican  Party  gentle- 
men who  drew  them,  under  the  tute  age 


of  Oov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  followed  only 
two  precepts:  Where  there  Is  a  Republi- 
can in  office  keep  him  there  and  create 
as  many  new  "Republican  dlstrtcts"  as 
you  can.  They  never  heard  of  symmetry. 
They  seem  not  to  have  heard  of  identity 
of  social  and  economic  Interests  or  for 
that  matter,  historical  proximity.  They 
just  have  heard  of  votes. 

One  of  the  worst  aberrations  of  this 
current  reapportionment  is  the  newly 
created  24th  Congressional  District 
Based  on  the  old  25th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, it  has  been  cleverly  redrawn  to  keep 
many  of  our  neighbors  out — because 
they  usually  vote  Democratic.  The 
people  of  lower  economic  levels  are 
eliminated,  also  those  who  nonnally  vote 
Democratic  were  eliminated  from  the 
district.  The  New  York  Times  in  an  edi- 
torial describes  tills  district  as  a  "slight- 
ly tattered  gingham  dog;  except  for  a 
scrawny  neck,  its  head  Is  separated  from 
its  body  by  a  narrow  sliver  of  the  ad- 
joining 24th  District.  Its  tail  wags 
feebly  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  one  ear 
juts  into  neighboring  Westchester 
County." 

The  district  lines  try  to  Ignore  as  the 
New  York  Times  points  out.  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  10  years,  this  area  has  been 
the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of  building  ac- 
tivity. Not  only  have  many  new  apart- 
ment houses  been  built,  but  a  niunber 
of  new  Government-subsidized  housing 
projects  have  been  developed  in  this 
vicinity. 

The  Albany  supporters  of  the  Repub- 
lican boss  of  Bronx  County  seemingly 
worked  on  the  assumption  that  only  Re- 
publicans own  their  own  homes  or  per- 
haps that  only  Democrats  like  to  live  in 
apartments.  It  is  up  to  us  to  show  them 
that  they  are  wrong  to  believe  so  strongly 
in  their  economic  labels.  Maybe  only 
the  rich  are  Republicans,  but  many  re- 
spectably affluent  homeowners,  or  maybe 
just  hard-working  people  who  own  their 
own  homes,  can  still  stick  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  remain  Democrats. 

Over  100  years  ago.  Eldridge  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  brought  the  system  of 
districting  for  political  puri>oses  to  such 
a  degree  of  Infamy  that  It  bears  his  name 
to  this  day.  Many  Americans  who  have 
heard  of  "gerrymandering"  have  forgot- 
ten that  Elbridge  Gerry  was  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
one  of  the  Ambassadors  to  France  who 
upheld  our  honor  during  the  X-Y-Z  af- 
fair. 

Today  his  name  and  memory  is  tainted 
by  the  stigma  of  political  chicanery.  Let 
those  who  have  foisted  the  current  dis- 
tricts on  New  York  remember  and  be- 
ware. Meanwhile  it  is  up  to  us  to  prove 
that  crime  does  not  pay,  whether  It  Is  a 
political  crime  or  a  felony. 

Meanwhile  each  one  of  us  has  a  re- 
sponsibility as  well,  and  that  is  to  prove 
that  a  man  with  a  pencil  cannot  make 
us  into  a  permanent  minority  vainly 
casting  our  votes  in  a  Republican  strong- 
hold. We  are  not  going  to  be  forced  into 
living  imder  a  one-party  system  in  a 
Democratic  city  in  a  Democratic  nation. 

The  Republican  boss  of  Bronx  County 
must  indeed  have  little  faith  In  his  own 
abilities  to  feel  that  this  is  the  only 
way  he  can  win.    Let  us  show  him  that 
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while  he  may  be  right  about  his  abilities, 
he  is  wrong  about  us.  We  are  still  living 
under  a  two-party  system  and  no  walls 
or  artificial  barriers  can  contain  people 
yearning  to  be  free  and  to  choose  their 
representatives  freely. 


Mintball  TraveliBg  Office  To   Make 
Aanaal  District  Visit 


appointments  are  necessary  and  I  not 
only  welcome,  but  I  urge  individuals  to 
meet  with  me  on  the  date  and  at  the 
place  most  convenient.  Every  resident 
of  the  23d  District  is  cordial^  invited  to 
talk  over  problems  of  national  concern, 
to  discuss  personal  problems  with  the 
Federal  Government,  or  just  to  get  better 
acquainted.    The    knowledge    thiis    ob- 


tained Will  better  enable  me  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  23d  District  in  the 
Congress. 

I  am  most  thankful  for  the  fine  co- 
(Veration  of  the  many  ofBrtals  who  have 
made  these  meeting  places  available  as 
an  aid  In  rendering  this  public  service. 

Following  is  the  schedule  for  these  of- 
fice conferences : 


Community 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF    ' 


Location 


Lakewood. 


HON.   WILLIAM    E.    MINSHALL  Wostlakp,  Bay  Villagc,  North  01m5tc<I. 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOC  SK  OF  REPRKSENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  August  14. 1962 

Mr.  NflNSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  8  yecvrs  It  has  been  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
23d  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
Representative  of  this  outstanding  dis- 
trict, I  have  made  every  effort  not  only 
to  be  well  informed  of  the  opinions  of 
the  people  thi*ough  personal  contact  and 
use  of  opinion  polls,  but  also  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  persons  hav- 
ing problems  dealing  with  Federal 
agencies  and  departments.  To  help  ac- 
complish thlii,  I  maintain  on  a  year- 
round  basis  a  congressional  office  in 
room  525  of  the  Federal  Building  in 
downtown  Cleveland  where  I  can  meet 
with  people  personally  diulng  trips  back 
to  the  distri(  t  when  my  official  duties 
permit.  Wlille  I  am  in  Washington,  a 
competent  sUJt  Is  in  charge  of  the  Cleve- 
land office. 

A  further  service  to  the  people  of  the 
23d  District  is  my  Washington  Report 
which,  in  newsletter  form,  periodically 
presents  the  major  legislative  activities 
of  Congress,  l)ackgro\md  Information  on 
the  Issues  that  confront  the  Nation,  and 
Capitol  Hill  opinion. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  considered  it  of  primary  Importance 
to  be  present;  at  the  Capitol  whenever 
Congress  Is  in  session  In  order  to  partici- 
pate In  committee  work  and  to  vote  on 
important  legislation.  This  year  with 
Congress  in  ricarly  continuous  session,  I 
have  not  beer  able,  with  intervening  Ap- 
propriations Committee  work,  to  return 
to  Cleveland  as  much  as  I  should  have 
liked.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  I  initiated  8  years  ago,  I  am 
bringing  a  traveling  office  to  the  various 
communities  in  the  23d  District.  This 
method  of  meeting  with  the  public  has 
been  tremendously  popular  and  it  gives 
me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  learn  at  firsthand  the  opinions  and 
individual  ne<Mls  of  the  people. 

With  the  expectation  that  Congress 
will  not  be  in  session  during  the  early 
part  of  October,  I  will  again  this  year, 
from  October  8  through  October  12,  bring 
my  traveling  office  to  the  people  of  the 
23d  District  to  make  myself  available  to 
meet  persomiUy  every  resident  of  this 
suburban  disirict  who  can  conveniently 
arrange  to  visit  me.  These  are  not  group 
meetings  but  office  conferences  for  indi- 
viduals which  will  enable  them  to  discuss 
their  views  and  problems  directly.    No 


B«T*a,  Olmsted  Falls,  Olmsted  Township, 

West  view. 
Rocky  River,  Fairvtew  Park,  rark\iow. .. 

Parma  Beirhts,  Brookpark,  Linndalf, 
Mldflleburgh  Heights,  North  Royalton, 
Strongs  vlUf. 

Independeooe,  Bredcsville,  Broadview 
Heiichts,  Brooklyn  Ileights,  Cuyahoga 
HeifthU,  Reven  Hills. 

C'hajTln  rails,  BentleyvUle,  OVenwillow, 
Moreland  Hills,  Solon. 

Warrensville  Heights,  North  Randall,  Or- 
ange, Wanms^-lllc  Township,  Wood- 
mere. 

Shaker  Heights,  Beachwood,  Hunting  Val- 
ley, Peppier  Pike,  Vnlversity  Heights. 

Maple  Heights.  Bedford,  ne<1ford  IlelKbts, 
Oakwoo<l,  Valley  View,  Walton  Hills. 


Lakewood  City  HaU,  11'6S0  Detroit 

Ave. 
Westlake   City   HaU,  27216   Hilllard 

Blvd. 
Bma  City  Hall,  57  East  Bridge  St.... 

Rocky  River  City  Hall,  21012  HiUiard 

Blvd. 
Parma  Heights  City  Hall,  6281  Pearl 

Rd. 

Independence  City  Hall,  6875  Bredu- 
ville  Rd. 

Chagrin  Falls  Village  Hall,  a  Wert 

Washington  St. 
Warrensville  Heitbts  City  Hall,  4901 

Warrensville  Center  Rd. 

Shaker  HeigbU  City  Hall,  3400  Lee 

Rd. 
Maple  Heights  City  HaU,  5353  Lee  Rd. 


D»to 


Monday,  Oct.  8... 
do 

Tuesday,  Oct.  9... 

do-.- 

Wednesday, 
Oct.  10. 

do 

Thursday,  Oct.  11. 
do 

Friday,  Oct.  12.... 
do 


Tlm«- 
p.m. 


2  to  4:30. 
ft:ao  to«. 
2  to  4  JO. 
6  JO  to  «. 
2  to  4  JO. 

6J0U>a 

2IO4J0L 

ejOtoS: 

2  to  4:ao. 
S:30toaL 


Germaa-American  Cooperatioa :  The  Case 
for  Noblesse  Oblige 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsur 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  14. 1962 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
In  the  Record  an  article  which  I  wrote 
for  the  August  1962  issue  of  Aussen  Poli- 
tlk,  the  German  journal  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, on  the  need  for  Oerman  initiative 
and  leadership  in  Europe  In  reducing  tar- 
iffs, increasing  foreign  aid,  and  helping 
to  solve  the  International  payments  dis- 
equilibrium. The  text  of  the  article  fol- 
lows: 

omman-american  economic  coopexation  : 
Thx  Cask  tor  Noblesse  Oblige 

The  decade  of  the  fifties  was  one  In  which 
the  United  States  reaped  the  fruit  of  its 
Investment  In  Western  Europ>e.  After  the 
clouds  of  the  Suez  crisis  had  cleared,  Eu- 
rope's economic  renaissance  was  revealed  in 
all  Its  strength.  The  United  States  looked 
forward  to  a  new  period  in  which  the  At- 
lantic nations  would  use  their  unparalleled 
resources  to  sparlc  a  new  surge  of  progress 
In  the  free  world. 

The  realities  today  fall  somewhat  short  of 
this  expectation.  Indeed,  the  effective 
strength  of  the  free  world  may  have  been 
diminished  in  the  past  few  years  for,  though 
Europe  has  continued  to  add  to  its  strength, 
the  United  States  has  failed  to  keep  in  step. 

The  Irony  Is  that  much  of  the  problem 
need  not  exist. 

If  the  man  from  Mars  were  to  descend 
suddenly  into  otir  world,  he  wotUd  l>e  as 
astonished  at  our  condition  as  we  would  be 
at  his  appearance.  He  would  find  few  who 
disputed  the  need  for  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  prosperous  Europe  to 
advance  their  own  interests  as  weU  as  that 
of  the  poorer  ineml>er8  of  the  free  world  com- 
munity. But  he  would  find  the  two  halve* 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  limping  along 


under  a  burden  of  problems  which  would 
disappear  if  the  halves  were  fitted  together 
as  complements. 

The  man  from  Mars  would  find  lom*  6^ 
percent  of  the  UJB.  work  force  out  of  work. 
In  Western  Xurope,  on  the  contrary,  tliere  la 
superfull  employment  and  acute  labor  short- 
ages in  some  countries.  Oennany,  for  ex- 
ample, has  more  than  twice  as  many  ]ob 
opportunities  as  there  are  unemployed,  de- 
spite the  import  of  labor  from  neighboring 
countries. 

He  would  find  that  U.S.  economic  growth 
has  been  lagging  along  at  a  rate  less  than 
3  percent  per  year,  but  would  conclude  that 
the  economy  has  a  great  potential  for  more 
rapid  growth  In  a  huge  manpower  reserve. 
Idle  capacity,  and  relatively  steady  increases 
in  productivity.  Western  Europe  has  In  the 
past  decade  grown  at  double  the  Uj8.  rate, 
but  shortages  of  labor  and  Industrial  ca- 
pacity, combined  with  growing  public,  busi- 
ness, and  consumer  demands,  threaten  to 
convert  growth  Into  price  Inflation. 

The  man  from  Mars  wotild  see  that  Amer- 
icans, though  they  eat  well  and  cheaply,  still 
struggle  with  mountainous  farm  surpluses 
produced  by  the  most  efllclent  agriculture 
In  the  world.  In  Western  Europe,  food 
prices  are  rising — more  than  6  percent  ia 
some  countries  during  1961 — with  much  of 
the  Increase  attributable  to  higher  subeidies 
paid  to  costly  systems  of  agriculture.  Our 
visitor  would  be  Incredulous  to  discover  that 
the  Ckxnmon  Market  is  determined  to  insti- 
tutionalize this  least  eflicient  part  of  its 
economy  and  to  forgo  the  benefits  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  efficiency. 

He  would  find  that  the  United  States  has 
vast  and  efficient  plants  which  can  turn  out 
huge  quantities  of  consimiiers  durable 
goods — from  clothes  driers,  dishwashers,  and 
garbage  disposers,  to  air  conditioners,  TV 
sets,  and  a  great  array  of  other  household 
electrical  appliances.  But  the  UJS.  market 
is  highly  saturated  with  many  of  these  ap- 
pliances— the  saturation  ratios  are  said  to 
be  as  high  as  88  percent  for  TV  setsf  M  per* 
cent  for  radios;  08  percent  for  refrigerators; 
and  91  percent  for  washing  machines.  Thus, 
much  of  America's  capacity  stands  Idle. 

In  Europe,  the  man  from  Mars  would  fliMl 
that  capacity  for  supplying  tlieae  gOoda  la 
limited  Just  at  the  time  when  rising  personal 
incomes  presage  a  great  boom  in  concamfW 
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dcnuoML  Tor  vnllks  th*  majotlty  of  AbmvI- 
ean  f  unllk*.  XnropMa  bouaeholda  an  £v 
from  luiTlng  Mttafled  their  w»nta  far  tbeae 
oonranMn'  oonvtaaienoM  and  luzurlai.  llkr- 
ket  mtunktlon  ratio*  tn  the  alz  ieoantrlea  of 
the  Oonupoo  Markuft  an  aattmatad  to  ha  only 
10  pareoBt  for  TV  aata;  90  paroent  for  nuUoa; 
12  peroant  for  refrlceratora;  aiMl  IS  percent 
for  cloihea  wawtitng  maehlnea. 

The  man  from  ICars  would  boggle  at  the 
spectacle  of  continued  large  annual  deficits 
in  th«  UJB.  balance  of  payments  while  equally 
large  payments  surpluses  piled  up  in  Western 
Europe.  Tet  he  would  find  that  the  Common 
Market  countries  with  the  largest  surpluses 
plan  to  keep  quite  high  tariffs  against  the 
outside  world  which  will  further  add  to 
their  Burpluaea  and  the  defldts  of  other 
countries. 

By  this  time,  our  unbellerlng  obserrer 
might  dutch  his  forehead  and  say:  "Why 
dont  these  foolish  mortals  put  two  and  two 
together?  The  United  State*  could  eliminate 
unemployment  and  achieve  a  higher  growth 
rate  by  supplying  the  goods  that  Western 
Kurope  needs.  Western  Surope  could  main- 
tain full  employment  and  continue  to  raise 
wagee  without  risking  Inflatton  bj  Importing 
gooda  to  supply  rtslng  demand.  In  eo  doing, 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  would 
right  the  present  payments  Imbalance,  and 
together  they  could  turn  their  attention 
outward  to  the  solution  of  their  common 
problems." 

From  the  American  point  of  view,  what  is 
good  for  Europe  %  short-run  interest  cannot 
be  the  sola  criterion  today,  any  more  than 
narrow  self-interest  could  have  sufficed  for 
UJB.  policy  in  the  immediate  postwar  period. 
The  boundaries  and  interests  of  the  free 
world  are  broacter  than  those  of  the  Common 
Market  or.  Indeed  of  the  Atlantic  community. 

Since  this  1b  bo.  any  major  economic  or 
political  decision  taken  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  should,  in  the  American 
Tiew,  be  measured  m  terms  of  the  welfare 
at  the  entire  free  world  community — ^Africa. 
Asia,  and  South  America,  as  well  as  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  economic  obliga- 
tions of  a  prosperous  Europe,  like  those  of 
the  United  States,  include  the  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  the  growth  of  one  is  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  or  of  the  free  world 
at  large.  Beyond  this,  there  Is  the  overriding 
mut\ial  obligation  to  assist  the  growth  of 
poorer,  developing  nations. 

In  redirecting  Western  Europe  to  sensible 
and  responsible  International  economic  poli- 
cies. Germany  has  unique  qualifications  as 
well  as  responslblUtles  for  leadership.  These 
do  not  derive  solely  from  its  position  as  one 
of  the  free  world's  leading  industrial  powers, 
though  wealth  itself  imposes  responsibili- 
ties— a  recognition  of  economic  noblesse 
oblige. 

Like  the  United  States,  Germany  Is  not 
hampered  by  a  web  of  economic  ties  with  for- 
mer colonies  for  whom  preferential  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  considered.  Like  the 
United  States,  Germany  believes  that  Its  own 
interests  will  be  best  served  by  a  generally 
low-tariff,  nonrestrictive  commercial  policy. 
And  like  the  Americans,  the  German  people 
have  always  had  a  strong  strain  of  Idealism 
which,  harnessed  to  the  economic  and  man- 
agerial genlua  of  the  nation,  could  direct 
the  growing  power  of  Europe  outward  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  free  world. 

Specifically,  Germany  can  Join  the  United 
States  In  action  on  foreign  aid,  trade,  and 
international  payments. 

With  req>ect  to  aid,  Germany,  like  the 
United  States,  la  in  a  position  to  grant  long- 
term  devtfopment  assistance  to  areas  of  the 
world  which  cannot  look  to  farmer  mother 
countries  for  help.  Its  expenditure  in  1961 
of  DMl.a  billion,  apart  from  mtBOO  million 
in  lonc-t«rm  credits  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Beoonatruction  and  Development, 
is  a  good  beginning.  However,  ita  continu- 
ing baaio  surjAus  payments  position  amply 
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Jnstlfiee  an  expanded  program.  With  ai  large 
and  growing  aid  contribution  of  its-lown. 
Germany's  counsel  in  the  Developmeslt  As- 
sistance Committee  of  the  OECD  could  p&nj 
gnat  weight  In  \irglng  the  other  Indit^ftrlal 
countries  to  increase  their  aid  efforts.    | 

Apart  from  lending  or  giving  moneyt  the 
German  people  could  work  together  with  ^^ 
Americans  in  establishing  an  international 
peace  corps.  The  poBsiblllty  of  hamcsslng 
the  energies  and  enthusiasm  of  talented 
German  youth  in  such  a  people-to-^ple 
aid  program  was  explored  in  preliminary  dis- 
cussions of  a  year  ago  in  which  the  Writer 
participated.  As  Americans  can  teatlffi  this 
direct  contact  with  the  peoples  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  Is  at  least  as  reward|fag  to 
the  alders  as  to  those  aided.  It  glvM  the 
givers  insight  into  problems  which  ovir  young 
people  will  soon  inherit.  And  Oennan}*,  like 
the  TTnlted  States,  needs  tbe  widest  ^bllc 
understanding  of  world  problems  if  it  Is  to 
safeguard  itself  from  dangerous  iaolatiOnlsm 
In  the  future.  ! 

Another  German  aid  specialty  lies  Itt  her 
own  remarkable  post- World  War  n  achieve- 
ment in  democracy — honest  courts,  a  work- 
ing parUament.  a  free  press,  and  an  incor- 
ruptible Civil  gervice.  The  heritage  of  Vom 
Stein  is  not  without  its  relevance  todaiy. 

In  trade,  Germany  together  with  the  Bene- 
lux countries  should  continue  to  take  the 
leadership  In  the  Common  Market  for  sj  sub- 
stantial unilateral  reduction  of  quota  re- 
strictions and  tariffs.  The  recent  Initiative 
of  the  Conunon  Market  to  reduce  coffe^  and 
cocon  tariffs  by  40  percent  is  a  step  tb  the 
right  direction,  but  reductions  are  eesi^ntlal 
over  a  much  wider  range  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  products. 

What  does  It  profit  Germany  or  Prat)ce  to 
protect  inefficient  coal  mines  >  or  costlyjagrl- 
culture  if  it  aggravates  an  acute  labor  Mhort- 
age,  and  Industrial  growth  lags  for  lack  of 
labor?  How  will  the  Common  Market  Coun- 
tries gain  if  wage  Increases  continue  *nd  a 
deficiency  of  consmners'  goods  forot^  up 
prices  into  an  Infiatlonary  spiral?  A  higher 
level  of  Conunon  Market  Imports  would  |  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  Conunon  Market  nowj  as  it 
would  be  for  the  United  States  and  piany 
other  countries.  Moreover,  in  the  lontf  run, 
any  action  permitting  a  higher  level  (n  U.S. 
exports  to  Europe  now — consimier  dxiriibles. 
machinery,  coal,  paper  products,  foodf— will 
redound  in  Europe's  favor  later  on.  If  the 
UjS.  trade  balance  is  expanded,  this  country 
is  far  more  likely  to  grant  meaningf^  con- 
cessions to  Europe  in  the  next  round  of  [trade 
negotiations,  and  these  concessions  Will  be 
needed  if  Europe  is  to  have  sustained  growth 
in  its  most  Important  external  marketj 

Finally,  as  the  coimtry  with  the  lirgest 
unobUgated  gold  and  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves In  the  free  world,  Germany  has  a 
unique  responsibility  to  take  the  initiative 
in  correcting  the  international  peymenis  im- 
balance. 

In  the  4  years  1958-61.  incliislve,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  had  a  series  of  large  payeinents 
deficits.  They  were  catised  largely  m  the 
size  of  UJS.  foreign  aid,  oversea  nnlltary 
defense,  and  private  foreign  investment. 

As  a  resxUt,  U.S.  gold  reserves  decliapd  by 
(5.9  billion,  and  U.S.  short-term  dolliiir  lia- 
bilities Increased  $7.4  billion  to  a  total  of 
♦22.6  billion.  Western  Europe,  on  the 'other 
hand,  increased  Its  gold  and  foreigh  ex- 
change reserves  by  about  $11  billion  tii  this 
period,  with  nearly  $8  bUlion  of  the  increase 
going  to  the  six  countries  of  the  EEC.]  This 
one-way  drain  upon  U.S.  reserves  toward 
Europe  cannot  continue  without  serioin  con- 
sequencee  for  the  present  IntematlonM  sys- 
tem of  payments.  IT 

1  Germany  now  limits  annual  coal  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  6  million  metric 
tons,  leas  than  5  percent  of  its  domestic  con- 
sumption, although  U.S.  coal  can  be  l(inded 
In  Germany  at  competitive  prices. 


Through  the  recent  supplementary  credit 
agreement,  $6  billion — M  billion  in  non- 
dollar currencies — has  been  added  to  nCF  re- 
serves, which  could  be  borrowed  by  any  of 
the  10  participating  countries  In  case  ot 
emergency.  Although  this  agreement  and 
various  informal  arrangements  among  the 
central  banks  to  prevent  violent  exchange- 
rate  fluctuations  help  considerably  in  dlmin- 
'  ishing  sudden  liquidity  crises,  they  do  not 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  UJS.  balanee-of-pay- 
ments  dUQcultles.  Similarly,  the  German 
advance  debt  repayment  in  liMl  of  $587 
million  was  extremely  helpful  in  reducing 
the  1961  U.S.  deficit,  but  it  was  a  one-time 
benefit  for  the  United  States. 

The  dimensions  of  the  basic  problem  are 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  U.S.  military  ex- 
penditures in  Europe  alone  come  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion per  year  and  that  UJS.  net  private  long- 
term  Investment  In  Europe  adds  another 
outflow  of  $1  bllUon  per  year. 

There  are  a  variety  of  meaauret  which 
European  coimtries  could  take.  Two  have 
been  mentioned  above.  Increasing  long-term 
loans  and  grants  to  poorer  countries,  on  an 
untied  baslB.  and  Increa&lng  exports  would 
greatly  help  the  United  States,  as  would 
plcWng  up  a  larger  share  of  the  UJB.  oversea 
military  burden.  German  purchases  of  arms 
in   the  United  States  are   now  Increasing. 

Germany  and  the  other  Common  Market 
countries  could  also  work  vigorously  to  es- 
tablish a  long-term  capital  market  adequate 
for  their  own  needs.  It  is  not  appropriate. 
In  Its  present  payments  position,  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  be  the  major 
source  of  large-scale  foreign  investment 
loans.  The  $25  million  Em-opean  Ooal-8teel 
Community  bond  Issue  floated  In  Wall  Street 
in  May  1962,  Is  a  case  In  point. 

Germany  might  also  consider  using  fiscal 
stringency — ^more  taxes  or  leas  spending — 
somewhat  more,  and  high  interest  rates 
somewhat  less,  as  a  means  of  combating 
infiatlon.  Somewhat  lower  private  interest 
rates  would  encovirage  German  lenders  to 
lend  abroad,  and  Oennan  borrowers  to  bor- 
row at  home.  Lower  Interest  rates  abroad 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  have 
lower   Interest   rates,    and    more   economic 


growth,  with  less 
other  countries. 

A  reduction  in  t 
ternal  tariff  woul 
payments  not  only' 
siblllties.   as   d 


iger  of  losing  capital  to 


e  Conunon  Market's  ex- 
elp  the  XJS.  balance  of 
increasing  export  poa- 
above,  but  also  by 
reducing  the  incentive  for  American  Indus- 
tries to  leave  home  and  locate  behind  the 
Common  Market  tariff  wall.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  large  part  of  American  invest- 
ment in  the  Common  Market  countries  has 
been  lured  there  by  the  attraction  of  get- 
ting inside  the  high  tariff  wall.  Reducing 
the  tariff  wall  would  make  plant-location 
decisions  depend  on  more  legitimate  factors 
than  the  charms  of  a  high-tariff  protective 
area. 

If  this  list  of  courses  of  action  open  to 
Germany  seems  long,  the  agenda  for  the 
United  States  U  equally  lengthy.  Foremost 
for  the  United  States  Is  to  employ  vlgorovisly 
President  Kennedy's  new  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  as  soon  as  the  ink  Is  dry,  lower  trade 
barriers,  not  Just  for  the  United  Stetes  but 
for  the  whole  free  world.  The  United  States 
supports  the  political  and  economic  unity 
that  is  being  wrought  by  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, but  It  aims  to  generalize  the  benefits  of 
Common  Market  internal  free  trade  as  wide- 
ly as  possible. 

As  for  Germany,  one  hears  it  said  so 
often  that  German  society  today  1*  unsure 
of  Itself.  If  there  is  any  truth  to  this,  one 
could  do  worse  than  to  recall  Schlller'a 
words: 

"Man  grows  according  to  his  higher  goals." 
Who  knows?  Perhape  some  of  the  goals  Z 
have  ventured  to  suggest  may  nourish  thJe 
growth. 
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To  both  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
much  has  been  given.  In  the  years  to  come, 
much  will  lie  required. 


The  Solntion  of  Jayenile  DeKoqaeacy  1$ 
in  the  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUME  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  14, 1962 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  <llscuss  a  matter  on  which 
I  believe  I  hfive  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  thv  subject  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. As  a  State  Senator  of  New  york. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  statewide  Com- 
mission on  Youth  and  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. This  commission  consisted  of 
nine  members.  It  was  headed  by  Thom- 
as J.  Watson.  Jr..  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines.  Some 
members  were  George  B.  DeLuca.  then 
the  Lieutenant  Governor;  Jacob  K.  Jav- 
its,  then  the  Attorney  General;  Mrs.  Da- 
vid M.  Levy;  Mr.  Mark  A.  McCloskey; 
myself;  and  four  other  legislators. 

We  made  a  statewide  study  in  the  ma- 
jor cities  and  in  the  rural  areas  on  this 
important  sub.  ect.  We  heard  thousands 
of  witnesses,  judges,  probation  officers, 
social  workers  priests,  rabbis,  teachers, 
and  citizens  from  every  field  of  endeav- 
or. As  a  result  of  the  6-month  study, 
we  made  manj'  recommendations  to  the 
New  York  Stite  legislature,  some  of 
which  have  be?n  enacted  into  law. 

During  hearings  before  the  special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  un- 
der the  chalrmiinship  of  Congresswoman 
Edith  Green.  I  testified  and  gave  the 
subcommittee  hhe  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ences which  I  had  learned  during  my 
senatorial  exp*  rience.  As  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  knows,  the  committee 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $30 
million  covering  a  period  of  3  years  to 
coordinate  the  various  activities  in  the 
various  States  to  combat  this  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

There  is  probably  no  other  area  where 
statistics  tell  so  little  of  the  actual  story 


than  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Statistics  tell  us  that  98  percent  of  our 
young  people  are  good,  law  abiding  citi- 
zens and  only  2  percent  can  be  placed  in 
the  category  of  "juvenile  delinquency." 
but  statistics  do  not  tell  us  what  2  per- 
cent means  in  terms  of  disruptions  of 
family  life,  losses  of  education  for  all 
children  in  classes  where  education  is 
continually  disrupted  and  loss  of  poten- 
tial talent  and  manpower  to  our  Nation. 
Finally,  how  can  statistics  measure  the 
pain  of  the  mother  whose  child  is  killed 
in  a  gang  war  or  whose  child  does  the 
killing? 

Today,  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  prob- 
lem everywhere,  in  big  cities  and  small 
rural  towns,  in  slums  and  in  suburbs. 
Three  main  reasons  seem  to  be  involved. 
The  basic  cause  to  my  mind,  is  the 
breakdown  of  respect  for  authority,  a 
breakdown  that  frequently  manifests  it- 
self first  in  the  home,  later  in  the  school, 
end  Onally  in  the  courts.  The  second 
cause,  is  the  breakdown  in  family  life 
with  today's  increase  in  divorce,  homes 
where  both  parents  must  work  and  there 
is  insufficient  supervision,  and  homes 
where  there  is  lack  of  love  and  affection 
or  indulgence  and  mother  love. 

The  third  reason  is  the  negative  role 

that  youth  is  frequently  asked  to  play  in 
today's  world.  A  hundred  years  ago 
young  people  had  important  things  to 
learn  if  they  were  to  take  their  place  in 
society— things  they  were  taught  by  their 
families  and  communities  as  well  as  by 
the  schools.  Today's  young  pteople  have 
no  apprenticeship  to  serve,  nothing 
seemingly  to  contribute,  so  they  become 
the  rebels  without  a  cause. 

It  is  in  the  third  category  of  causes 
that  local  communities  today  are  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
projects  to  integrate  young  people  into 
the  life  and  work  of  the  community.  In 
all  areas,  however,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  study,  research  and  training  on  a 
national  scale.  Pilot  projects  are  needed 
that  will  determine  specific  guides  to  the 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  meas- 
ures that  can  be  taken  to  see  that  our 
current  alarming  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency  is  halted  and  turned  back. 
Pilot  projects  are  needed  that  will  show 
how  our  young  juvenile  offenders  can 
first  be  rehabilitated  and  reclaimed  for 


themselves,  their  families  and  society  as 
a  whole. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  is  actively  engaged  in  many 
projects  of  this  kind  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  the  search  for 
these  essentials,  but  more,  much  more  is 
needed.  A  recent  study  revealed  that 
in  many  areas,  probation  officers  and 
others  working  with  young  people  in 
trouble  are  not  college  graduates,  and 
have  received  no  special  training.  The 
preparation  of  materials  and  the  provi- 
sion of  specialists  to  help  give  these  peo- 
ple necessary  training  is  a  vast  and  es- 
sential area  of  endeavor. 

Some  Federal  laws  are  aimed  directly 
at  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents. The  laws  prohibiting  interstate 
traffic  in  switchblade  knives,  enactments 
making  it  easier  to  arrest  and  prosecute 
p>omographers  and  raising  the  age  limit 
of  youths  covered  by  the  Federal  Youth 
Correction  Act  to  26  are  explicit  examples 
of  such  laws. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  new  CCC  Corps  has  often  been 
recommended  to  give  worthwhile  work 
to  the  boy  who  would  otherwise  roam  the 
streets.  Laws  which  would  protect  the 
the  youthful  offender  against  the  loss  of 
his  civil  rights  so  that  he  would  have  a 
better  chance  at  rehabilitation  should 
receive  consideration.  Today  a  boy  who 
has  a  record  generally  is  not  eligible  for 
any  civil  service  position,  no  matter  how  * 
menial,  nor  can  he  hold  a  job  that  re- 
quires a  license — he  cannot,  for  example, 
be  a  barber  or  sell  beer  in  a  grocery 
store. 

A  l}oy  whose  way  to  a  decent  life 
seems  blocked  in  all  directions,  who  is 
told  by  his  probation  officer  and  officials 
that  he  has  paid  his  debt  to  society,  but 
he  is  not  good  enoxigh  to  clean  its  streets, 
may  certainly  feel  that  crime  is  his  only 
recourse. 

The  attack  on  juvenile  delinquency, 
therefore,  must  come  from  all  levels  of 
society  and  government,  with  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  a  threefold 
one:  Research  and  study;  the  provision 
of  materials  and  trained  personnel  to 
help  juvenile  delinquency  woiicers;  and 
necessary  legislation  in  areas  where  the 
problem  comes  under  Federal  domain. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.sday,  Arcr.sT  15, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  98 :  99 :  With  righteousness  shall 
He  judge  the  uorld,  and  the  people  with 
equity. 

Almighty  God.  we  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  the  various  crises 
of  our  time  are  so  dire  and  desperate 
that  we  cannot  meet  and  master  them 
until  there  is  an  awakened  spiritual  life 
in  all  the  citizens  and  homes  and  families 
of  our  beloved  country. 

Show  us  how  we  may  stem  the  tide  of 
lawlessness  and  crass  materialism  and 


grant  that  all  the  leaders  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  renew  their  cov- 
enant with  Thee  and  with  one  another 
that  they  shall  endeavor  to  establish  a 
finer  social  order. 

The  pages  of  history  record  so  legibly 
that  men  and  nations  have  rebelled 
against  Thee  and  defied  Thy  righteous 
laws  but  their  momentary'-  triumph  was 
only  a  brief  prolog  and  prelude  to  dis- 
aster and  defeat. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  pre- 
sume or  imagine  that  Thy  judgments 
of  retribution  and  recomi>ense  are  more 
fanciful  and  fantastic  than  inexorable 
and  inevitable. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  SIRENS  AND 
SOUNDS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  comes 
word  that  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  ap- 
parently having  nothing  better  to  occupy 
its  time  and  money,  has  made  an  award 
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ot  $43,710  to  Michigan  State  Ublvenity 
for  a  study  of  sounds  most  Ukely  to  at- 
tract attention  In  tbe  erent  of  an  air- 
raid wanilnff. 

TMs  appears  to  be  the  preliminary  to 
Junking  the  sirens  that  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  country  at  enormous  ex- 
pense and  spending  additional  mllll(»u 
to  replace  them. 

This  recalls  the  grant  of  $50,000  made 
2  or  3  years  ago  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  New  Yorii's  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  a  study  of  bird  sounds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Is  It  too  much  to  hope  the 
day  win  come  when  aome  foundation  or 
agency  of  Government,  richly  endowed 
by  Congress,  will  make  a  study  of  and 
record  for  poeteritsL  the  anguished  wails 
of  taxpayers  when  they  learn  how  their 
money  is  being  frittered  away  on  boon- 
doggles such  as  the^? 


AMENDING  ATOBflC  ENERGY  ACT 
OF  1954.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  750)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Se$olved.  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItselT  Into  the  Ck>nunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  considers  tlon  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
12336)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  u  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Joint  C!ommittee  on 
Atomic  Snergy.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  imder  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hotise  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  reconunlt. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Skitb]. 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 

as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  750 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HH. 
12336,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

HJl.  12336  would  make  miscellaneous 
amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
which  can  be  grouped  into  four  general 
categories:  Regulatory  amendments,  in- 
demnity amendments,  standard  authori- 
zation language,  and  minor  drafting 
changes. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  con- 
sider the  original  Atomic  Energy  Act 
each  year  and  bring  in  an  omnibus  bill 
to  bring  the  act  up  to  date.  There  are 
a  number  of  minor  changes  made  in  the 
act  by  this  legislation  which  are  non- 
controversial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  750. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  s^eld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  ei 
man  from  Texas,  House  Resolutic 
inwldes  for  a  1-hour  open  rule  f( 
consideration  of   the   bill  HJl. 
which  will  amend  the  Atomic  Act  ol 
In  the  four  different  categories  as 
on  page  1  of  the  report;  namely,  r«t 
tory    amendments.    Indemnity 
ments.  standard  authorization  language. 
and  minor  drafting  changes. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  eachj  year 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  j  con- 
tinues with  its  work,  there  are  m 
changes  that  have  to  be  made, 
cordingly  changes  in  the  language 
particular  act.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
wiUi  the  controversial  Hanford  rc|actor 
project. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  bill  it- 
self. I  know  of  no  objection  to  thd  rule, 
and  I  have  no  further  requests  for  |  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Spe^er.  I 
move  the  previous  question.  | 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ^  on 
the  resolution.  j 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.    i 

KARTH  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consenll  that 
the  Karth  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  may 
be  allowed  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fromi  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  its^  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hottse  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  coBbider- 
ation  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12336)  to  4mend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  ldB4,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  pur]x>8es. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to.  I 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolvedl  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  pouse 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  tht  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill.  HJl.  1233t|  with 
Mr.  JoELSON  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  l>ill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with^ 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chadrman, 
HJR.  12336  is  a  Joint  Con^nittee 
omnibus  bill,  which  makes  miscellaneous 
amendments  to  the  Atomic  Enei 
of  1954.  The  amendments 
grouped  into  four  general  categoi 

First.  Sections  1  through  3  of 
amend  the  regulatory  provisions  ^f  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  by  authorizing  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  atomic  {safety 
and  licensing  boards,  and  modifying 
AEC  regulatory  procedures  in  |  other 
respects.  | 

Second.  Sections  4  through  7  pf  the 
bill  amend  the  indemnity  provislbns  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  extend  Gov- 
ernment indemnity  to  contractors  of  the 
UJ5.  Government  for  incidents  occurring 
outside  the  United  States. 


Third.  Section  8  of  the  bin  incorpo- 
rates into  permanent  law  the  boilerplate 
clause  on  "advanced  planning  and  de- 
sign," "restoration  and  replacement," 
and  "substitutions,"  which  in  the  past 
have  appeared  each  year  in  the  aimual 
AEC  authorization  acts. 

Fourth.  Sections  9  through  12  of  the 
bill  make  minor  changes  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  act  to  correct  certain  draft- 
ing errors  or  omissions. 

Under  section  1,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  an  atomic  safety  and 
licensing  board  in  lieu  of  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer to  conduct  hearings  and  make 
decisions  in  atomic  energy  licensing 
cases. 

The  licensing  of  atomic  reactors  m- 
volves  very  complicated  technical  and 
scientific  determinations.  A  study  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  1960-61  pointed  up 
the  need  for  technical  expertise  in  mak- 
ing these  determinations,  and  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  problem  during 
hearings  in  1961  and  again  ia  1962.  The 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  will 
consist  of  two  persons  with  technical 
backgrounds  and  one  person  skilled  in 
the  conduct  of  administrative  proceed- 
ings. The  Commission  is  given  wide 
flexibility  in  selecting  members  for  the 
Board,  in  deciding  in  which  cases  to  use 
the  Board,  and  the  amount  of  authority 
to  be  delegated  to  it.  The  Commission 
may  also  utilize  the  Board  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  rulemaking  and  other  regu- 
latory functions.  It  is  the  beUef  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that 
the  use  of  an  Atomic  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Board,  if  properly  implemented  by 
AEC.  will  further  improve  Uie  AEC  regu- 
latory process. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  relaxes  the  man- 
datory hearing  requirement  in  section 
189  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Under 
existing  law  a  hearing  must  be  held  on 
the  application  for  a  construction  per- 
mit and  on  the  application  for  an  operat- 
ing license.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
committee's  amendment  a  hearing  will 
be  required  only  on  the  construction  per- 
mit, which  is  really  the  critical  point  in 
reactor  licensing — the  point  at  which  the 
suitability  of  the  reactor  site  is  deter- 
mined. This  amendment  in  no  way 
limits  the  right  of  an  interested  party  to 
intervene  and  request  a  hearing  at  acme 
later  stage,  nor  does  it  affect  the  right 
of  the  Commission  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
its  ovra  motion. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  relaxes  the  re- 
quirement for  referral  of  license  amend- 
ments to  the  Commission's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards.  It 
is  the  committee's  hope  that  by  reliev- 
ing the  very  capable  Advisory  Committee 
on  Reactor  Safeguards  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  reviewing  minor  amendments, 
this  distinguished  group  may  be  able  to 
devote  its  full  attention  to  safety  ques- 
tions of  more  far-reaching  importance. 
Sections  4  through  7  will  extend  the  in- 
demnity provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  to  cover  contractors  of  the  United 
States  who  are  engaged  in  activities  out- 
side the  continentcd  limits  of  the  coun- 
try. The  primary  purpose  of  these 
amendments  is  to  protect  contractors  of 
the  AEC  who  are  engaged  in  the  nuclear 
submarine,  nuclear  rocket,  and  remote 
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military  reactors  program.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  these  contrac- 
tors will  be  eligible  for  $100  million  of 
Government  tndonnlty  with  a  compa- 
rable limitation  of  liability  for  Incidents 
occurring  outside  the  United  States. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  $500  million  in- 
demnity which  the  AEC  now  makes  avail- 
able to  licensees  and  contractors  of  the 
Commissioai  for  Incidents  occurring 
within  the  United  States. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  Incorporates  into 
permanent  law  a  number  of  standard 
provisions  which  appear  each  year  in  the 
AEC  authorization  act. 

Sections  9  through  12  merely  correct 
minor  drafting  omissions  and  are  not 
intended  to  have  any  substantive  effect 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

In  connection  with  section  0  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  8.  line  4, 
where  the  words  "11  b.(2)*'  appear,  the 
reference  should  instead  be  to  "11  v. (2)." 
This  is  an  error  in  the  Mil  as  prepared 
for  printing  and  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time  to  correct 
this  printing  error. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  makes  neces- 
sary amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  as  a  result  of  careful  studies  and 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  In  order  to  keep  the  act 
up  to  date  and  adapted  to  our  growing 
atomic  energy  program.  The  bill  has 
been  reported  unanimously  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  I  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Commit- 
tee has  said,  this  bill  is  not  controversiaL 
He  has  explained  it  cogently  and  the  en- 
tire committee  is  agreed  on  its  content. 
It  is  a  type  of  bill  that  ccxnes  before  the 
Congress  each  year  in  order  to  modern- 
ize, to  bring  up  to  date,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act;  this  is  the  basic  statute 
under  which  we  operate,  and  which  must 
be  updated  constantly  In  order  to  meet 
advancing  technology,  new  conditions, 
and  other  situations  as  they  arise. 

Tlie  bill  at  the  moment  does  not  con- 
tain as  much  as  I  had  hoped  it  would 
contain  by  way  of  adapting  the  pro- 
visions of  law  to  some  of  the  new  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  us  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  power.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  the  legislation  should  be 
passed  even  without  these  chanfcs  be- 
cause they  are  in  extent  and  nature  the 
kind  of  things  which  are  technical, 
which  have  lons-rtuige  implications,  and 
which  should  I'cceiv^  a  greet  deal  more 
study  and  attention  from  the  Joint 
Committee  than  our  very  busy  program 
this  year  has  allowed  ns  to  give  to  them. 
What  I  have  in  mind  are  those  tilings 
that  have  to  do  with  reactor  economics. 
This  Nation  for  many  years  has  had  a 
national  policy  of  achieving  economic 
nuclear  power  at  the  fastest  possible 
rate.  In  the  early  days  we  beheved 
this  could  be  achieved  In  a  short  period 
of  years.  As  scientists  have  gone  Into 
this  woik,  the  prdblems  they  have  en- 
coimtered  and  have  had  to  surmount 
have  simply  been  greater  and  more  dif- 
ficult than  were  anticipated.  They  could 
not  be  adved  within  a  short  period  of 


time.  This  has  been  the  f-nmmon  expe- 
rience of  all  countries  engaged  in  this 
work.  As  a  oonaequence  we  have  much 
more  yet  to  do  until  the  day  when  aU  re- 
gions of  our  Nation  can  get  their  power 
economically  from  the  atom. 

I  believe  as  of  today  we  can.  m  the 
high  power  cost  areas  of  the  Nation,  offer 
competitive  economic  nuclear  power  in 
oompetition  with  conventional  power, 
but  under  circumstances  «-hich  tend  to 
distort  the  econcxnics  of  nuclear  power 
production.  By  that  I  mean,  for  exam- 
ple, the  matter  of  plutonlum  and  its  buy- 
back  price.  We  know  that  both  uranium 
235  and  plutonlum.  fissionable  materials 
used  m  weaixKiry  as  well  as  possibly  used 
to  power  production,  are  imder  the  law 
required  to  be  owned  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  when,  as  an  inci- 
dent of  producing  power  in  a  power 
reactor,  plutonlum  also  is  made  as  a  by- 
product, the  Government  must  buy  back 
from  the  operator  of  the  reactor  that 
Plutonium.  Naturally,  the  price  at 
which  the  GovMTiment  buys  it  back 
greatly  Influences  the  economics  of  the 
reactor.  In  several  instances  we  are 
paying  $30  a  gram  for  each  gram  of 
Plutonium  that  is  repurchased.  This 
means  to  the  reactor  operator  a  con- 
siderable income  in  addition  to  that 
which  he  gains  from  selling  kilowatts. 
Unfortunately,  the  $30  a  gram  price  is  an 
artificial  one.  It  does  not  reflect  the 
value  of  Plutonium  except  only  as  it 
might  possibly  be  related  to  its  assumed 
or  arbitrarily  fixed  value  for  weapons 
use  at  some  prior  or  future  time.  From 
tbe  purely  economic  civilian  standpoint 
of  using  plutonlum  for  producing  power 
as  uranium  is  now  used  that  value  is 
considerably  less.  Because  of  this  un- 
realistic buy -back  price  a  power  pro- 
ducer in  designing  his  reactor  is  tempted 
to  maximiae  the  amount  of  byproduct 
plutonlum  production  so  he  can  maxi- 
mize the  amount  he  can  sell  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  $30  a  gram.  This  involves 
compromising  some  of  the  features  of  his 
reactor  that  might  enable  It  to  produce 
more  electricity  and  Introduces  a  highly 
artificial  and  undesirable  impediment  to 
the  straightforward  development  of  our 
nuclear  power  mdustry . 

I  think  the  day  should  come  rather 
quiddy  when  the  only  consideration  In 
reactor  design  should  be  that  of  power 
economics.  Therefore,  we  should  be  set- 
ting a  realistic  price  for  plutonlum  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  uiKierstand  there  has  been  an  ex- 
chainge  of  correspondence  between  the 
diairman  of  our  ocKnmittee  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  AtcHnic  Energy  Com- 
mission which  win  specify  that  just  such 
a  realistic  readjustment  of  the  pluto- 
nlum buy -back  price  is  in  the  mill.  We 
may  need  legislation  next  year  to  make 
it  completely  effective  and  ajvly  it  to 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  producers. 
I  speak  of  these  things  today  so  that  the 
power  industry  and  the  reactor  industry 
of  the  United  States  may  be  placed  on 
notice  that  these  changes  are  <*ftwii»%f 
HP.  axkd  of  tbe  determtnation  of  many  In 
Congress  to  remove  artlficiid  factors  in. 
nuclear  power  economics  so  that  In  plans 
for  the  future  for  new  powo:  reactor  de- 
signs they  will  have  in  mind  that  their 


reactor  concepts  chould  be  based  on  con- 
siderations of  competitive  power  pn>duc- 
tion  economics  rather  than  on  artificial 
consUteratloD*  as  to  tlie  pxiee  of  plnto- 
nlum. 

"niere  Is  another  matter  they  lihoQld 
have  In  mind  also.  That  Is  as  to  the 
probability  of  switching  over  from  pub- 
lic to  private  ownership  of  fissionable 
uranium  imder  the  proper  kinds  of  safe- 
guards that  would  prevent  this  aaaterial 
from  being  diverted  rarreptltioariy  to 
weapons  use.  That  wHl  be  one  of  the  is- 
sues with  which  the  Joint  Committee 
and  Congress  will  probably  be  asked  to 
wrestle  next  year.  There  win  be  othersi. 
too.  of  which  the  industry  is  aware,  and 
which  I  will  not,  therefore,  recount  to- 
day. These  are  factors  that  by  present 
law.  Introduce  artificial  considerations 
into  the  production  of  nuclear  electric 
power.  We  will,  I  am  sure,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  get  into 
these  issues.  Whether  we  are  able  next 
year  to  eliminate  all  artificial  impedi- 
ments to  wholly  unfettered  production  of 
power  from  the  attun  remains  to  be  seat, 
but  I  am  certain  that  we  will  make  a  good 
start  on  it.  Those  who  are  engaged  m 
the  industry  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  those  who  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  look  to  us  for  technol- 
ogy and  working  relationships  in  con- 
nection with  their  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom  for  electric  power  should  know  that 
these  changes  are  coming  up,  that  new 
economic  ground  rules  will  be  laid  down, 
and  that  they,  therefore.  In  the  future, 
must  design  their  new  reactor  for  elec- 
tric power  generation  on  firm  and 
sound  electric  utility  economics. 

In  all  this  we  will  be  seeking  to  adiieve 
for  our  Nation  and  the  world  the  high- 
est beneficial  use  of  the  atom  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  objectives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  Democratic  and  Rciwb- 
Ucan  administration  alike,  because  our 
Nation  and  our  people  bdlevc  that  this 
great  dlseovery  of  our  age  dMold  be  fmd 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  not  fbr  its 
destruction . 

Mr.  HOUnxLU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time.  Vnlea  there 
are  some  questions  some  Members  wish 
to  ask.  I  need  no  more  time. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmx)  have 
any  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  no  farther  re- 
quests for  time.  Mr.  Cha^an. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TWe  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment.' 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  foliovs: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ifosse 
of  Bepratentativea  of  the  UnUed  Bimtea  of 
America  in  Congren  maaemiHeA,  Tbat  tbe 
Atomic  Snergy  Aet  of  1*54  li  amoKled  by 
adding  thereto  the  foUowtag  new  MCtlon: 

"Sac.   Ifil.  Atouk  SAnrrr  ams  LiccNaueo 


"a.  NotwlthotaBdU^  tte  prmrtalc 
tkXM  7(a)  and  8<a)  of  tbt 
Procedure  Act.  tbe  OommtMlan  li  aaitihorlBed 
to  aBtabUah  oat  or  Boore  atonie  aafeCf  and 
ItoBMring  iKiBrde.  each  rmwipnmnl  <tf 
meBabere,  two  of  whom  ekall  be 
qvaUfled  aad  one  of  wJfeom  AaU  he  < 
lA  the  conduct  o<  admlnlstntim 
Ings,  to  conduct  such  hearings  as  the  Com- 
miBslcm  may  direct  and  make  siacfa  toteime- 
diate  or  Axial  rtftrlslone  •■  the  CHiiiiiileilini 
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may  taxOtarim  with  rwpect  to  the  granting. 
■uapcBdlag.  nTOUng  or  ameBdlnc  at  any 
llMoa*  or  attthortaatlao  xmder  the  provlatoai 
of  this  Act.  any  oth«r  prawitUm  at  law,  or 
any  ragnlatloti  of  the  Conunlatlon  lamed 
thfltefonder.  The  Ckanmlaiton  may  delegate 
to  a  board  aoeh  other  regulatory  functlone 
as  the  OanunlflBlon  deems  appropriate.  The 
Canunleatoii  may  appoint  a  pfUMl  at  quail- 
fled  pereoos  firom  which  board  members  may 
be  srtected. 

"b.  Board  members  may  be  appointed  by 
the  CommlsBlaa  from  private  life,  or  desig- 
nated tram  the  staff  of  the  Commission  or 
other  Psderal  agency.  Board  members  ap- 
pointed from  prirate  life  shall  receive  a  per 
diem  compensation  for  each  day  q>ent  In 
meetings  or  conferences,  and  all  members 
shall  reoelTe  their  necessary  traveling  or 
other  eapenses  wblle  engaged  In  tbe  work 
Of  a  boaitL  The  prorlatons  of  eecUon  163 
shall  be  andleable  to  board  members  ap- 
pc^ted  firom  private  life." 

Sac.  a.  Thm  second  sentence  of  subsection 
189a.  of  the  Atomic  Xnergy  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended.  Is  deleted  and  the  following  ia  In- 
serted in  Ilea  thereof :  "The  CJommlsslon  shall 
hold  a  hearing  after  thirty  days'  notice  and 
publication  onoe  In  the  Federal  Beglsttf .  on 
each  i4>pUeatlon  \inder  section  108  or  104b. 
for  a  construction  permit  for  a  facility,  and 
on  any  application  under  section  104c.  for  a 
eonstroetlon  permit  for  a  teeting  facility.  In 
cases  where  such  a  construction  permit  bas 
been  issued  following  the  holding  of  such  a 
hearing,  the  Commission  may,  in  the  abeenee 
of  a  request  therefor  by  any  person  whose 
Interest  may  be  affected,  issue  an  operating 
license  or  an  amendment  to  a  construction 
permit  or  an  amendment  to  an  operating 
license  without  a  hearing,  but  upon  thirty 
dajrs'  notice  and  publication  once  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  its  intent  to  do  so.  The 
Commission  may  dispense  with  such  thirty 
days'  notice  and  publication  with  respect 
to  any  application  for  an  amendment  to  a 
constructUm  permit  or  an  amendment  to  an 
operating  Ucense  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Conunlasion  tliat  the  amendment  In- 
volves no  significant  haaards  consideration." 

Sac.  8.  Subsection  182b.  at  the  Atomic 
Ebiergy  Act  of  lOM  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"b.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  shall  review  each  application 
luider  section  lOt  or  section  104b.  for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  an  operating  license  for 
a  facility,  anjj  aj^licatlon  under  section  104c. 
for  a  construction  permit  or  an  operating 
license  for  a  testing  facility,  any  application 
under  section  104  a.  or  c.  si>eclflcally  referred 
to  It  by  the  Commission,  and  any  application 
for  an  amendment  to  a  construction  permit 
or  an  amendment  to  an  operating  license 
under  section  108  or  104  a.,  b.,  <»'  c.  specifi- 
cally referred  to  it  by  the  Commission,  and 
shall  submit  a  repcvt  thereon  which  shall 
be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  application 
and  available  to  the  public  except  to  the 
extent  ttiat  seciirlty  classification  prevents 
dlscloeure." 

Sac.  4.  Subsection  llo.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"o.  The  term  'nuclear  incident'  means  any 
occurrence  within  the  United  States  causing, 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  bodily 
injiuy,  sickness,  disease,  or  death,  or  loss 
of  or  damage  to  property,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property,  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  the 
radioactive,  toxic,  explosive,  or  other  haz- 
ardous juropertles  of  source,  special  nuclear, 
or  byproduct  material:  Provided,  however. 
That  as  the  term  is  used  in  subsection  1701.. 
It  shall  Include  any  such  occurrence  outside 
of  the  United  States:  And  provided  further, 
That  as  the  term  is  used  in  section  ITOd.,  It 
■hall  Induda  any  such   ooeurr«nce   outside 


the  United  States  If  such  occurrence  Intplves 
a  faculty  or  device  owned  by,  and  ussd  wj  at 
under  contract  with,  the  United  States. "^ 

Sac.  5.  Subsection  llr.  of  the  Atpmlc 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  rewd  as 
follows: 

"r.  Ilie  term  'pwson  indemnified'  irieans 
(1)  with  respect  to  a  nuclear  Incldenri  oc- 
curring within  the  United  States  and  with 
respect  to  any  nuclear  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  the  design,  development,  conipnic- 
tlon,  operation,  repair,  maintenance,  oi^  use 
of  the  nuclear  slilp  Savannah,  the  psrson 
with  whom  an  Indemnity  agreement  is  exe- 
cuted and  any  other  person  who  may  ^am  lia- 
ble for  pubUc  UabUlty;  or  (2)  with  respect 
to  any  other  nuclear  Incident  occurrlngi out- 
side the  United  States,  the  person  with  whom 
an  indemnity  agreement  is  executed  an4  eny 
any  other  person  who  may  be  llabl^  for 
public  liability  by  reason  of  his  actltltles 
under  any  contract  with  the  CommlsslDn  or 
any  project  to  which  iodemniflcatloa  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  170d.  has  been 
extended  or  under  any  subcontract,  purchase 
order  or  other  agreement,  of  any  tier,  tinder 
any  such   contract  or  project." 

Sxc.  6.  Subsection  170d.  of  the  Aflomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  si^ond 
sentence  thereof  the  following  proviso: 
" :  Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  nuclear  inci- 
dents occurring  outside  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  provldm  by 
the  C<HnnUsslon  shall  not  exceed  flOO.- 
000.000." 

Sac.  7.  Subsection  170e.  of  the  Aliomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  ro^d  as 
follows : 

"e.  The  aggregate  liability  for  a  slngU  nu- 
clear incident  of  persons  indemnifledi  In- 
cluding the  reasonable  costs  of  Investifstlng 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  sulm  for 
damage,  sliall  not  exceed  the  sul^  of 
$500,000,000  together  with  the  amouht  of 
financial  protection  required  of  the  liCfnsee 
or  contractor:  Provided,  however.  That  with 
respect  to  any  nuclear  incident  occvrring 
outside  of  the  United  States  to  which  an 
agreement  of  indemnification  entered  into 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  1"^.  is 
applicable,  such  aggregate  liability  shaU  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  IIOO.OOO.OOO  together 
with  the  amount  of  financial  protectioh  re- 
quired of  the  contractor.  The  ComradlBsion 
or  any  person  indemnified  may  apply  Ip  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  ijnited 
States  having  venue  in  bankruptcy  matters 
over  the  location  of  the  nuclear  indaent; 
except"  that  in  the  case  of  nuclear  incidents 
occurring  outside  the  United  Statee;  the 
Conunission  or  any  person  indemnified]  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  District  <:ovirt 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  uffon  a 
showing  that  the  public  liability  fn^m  a 
smgle  nuclear  incident  will  probably  slcceed 
the  limit  of  liability  imposed  by  this  section, 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  orders  as  ntty  be 
appropriate  for  enforcement  of  the  prowions 
of  this  section,  including  an  order  liihitlng 
the  liability  of  the  persons  indemniflsd.  or- 
ders staying  the  payment  of  claims  an0  the 
execution  of  court  Judgments,  orders  appor- 
tioning the  payments  to  be  made  to  claim- 
ants, orders  permitting  partial  paymeht  to 
be  made  before  final  determination  ojt  the 
total  claims,  and  an  order  setting  aside  a 
part  of  funds  available  for  possible  latent 
injuries  not  discovered  until  a  later  tiiQe." 

Sac.  8.  Section  261  of  the  Atomic  Shergy 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  tl^ereto 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"c.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  advance  planning,  confitruc- 
tlon  design,  and  architectural  service  in 
connection  with  any  plant  or  faciUttf  not 
otherwise  authorized,  and  for  the  restoltation 
or  replacement  of  any  plant  or  facllitsr  de- 


stroyed <x  Otherwise  seriously  damaged,  and 
the  Commission  Is  authorised  to  use  avail- 
able funds  for  such  purposes. 

"d.  Fimds  hereafter  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  project  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  or  production 
of  special  nuclear  material  or  atomic  weap- 
ons may  be  used  to  start  another  project 
not  otherwise  authorized  If  the  substituted 
project  is  within  the  limit  of  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  substitution  Is  to  be  made, 
and  the  Commission  certifies  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  substituted  project  is  essential  to 
the  common  defense  and  security; 

"(2)  the  substituted  project  is  required 
by  changes  in  weapon  characteristics  or 
weapon  logistic  operations;  and 

"(3)  the  Commission  is  imable  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  any  person  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  it  to  furnish  from  a  privately 
owned  plant  or  facility  the  product  or  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  the  new  project." 

Skc.  9.  Section  109  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "llp.(2)  or  llb.(2)"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  words  "llt.(2)  or  llaa.(a)". 

Sac.  10.  Subsection  146f.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  conuna  after  the  word  "investiga- 
tion". 

Sec.  11.  Section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "allowances"  In  the  first  paragraph 
thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  word 
"allowance". 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  161n.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "14Se."  and  substituting  there- 
for the  words  "146f.". 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD  (during  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecUon. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIPLELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HoLinKX-D:  On 
papre  8.  line  4.  strike  the  words  "lib.(2)" 
and  Insert  the  words  "ilv.(2)"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  corrects  a  typo- 
graphical error  and  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nUe.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albbkt] 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Jobusok. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (HJl. 
12336)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  750, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  nile,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  adopUon  of 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  aa  the  ensroasment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  cntlered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  paasage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (8.  3491)  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  is  an  identical  bill  to  the  House 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route 
of  RepresentativeB  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  the 
Atomic  Knergy  Acft  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sac.  191.  Atomic  Satstt  aicd  LicsNaurc 

BOASD. — 

"a.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 7(a)  and  8(a)  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  establish  one  or  more  atomic  safety  and 
licensing  boards,  each  composed  of  three 
members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  technically 
qualified  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  qiiali- 
fied  In  the  conduct  of  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, to  conduct  such  tiearlngs  as  the 
Commission  may  direct  and  make  such  In- 
termediate or  final  decisions  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  authorize  with  respect  to  the 
granting,  suspending,  revoking  or  amending 
of  any  license  or  authorization  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  other  provision 
of  law,  or  any  regulation  of  the  Conmilsslon 
Issued  thereunder.  The  Commission  may 
delegate  to  a  board  such  other  regxilatory 
functions  as  the  Commission  deems  appro- 
priate. The  Commission  may  appoint  a 
panel  of  qualified  persons  from  which  board 
members  may  be  selected. 

"b.  Board  members  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission  from  private  life,  or  desig- 
nated from  the  staff  of  the  Commission  or 
other  Federal  agency.  Board  members  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  a  per 
diem  compensation  for  each  day  ^>ent  In 
meetings  or  conferences,  and  all  members 
shall  receive  their  neceasary  traveling  or 
other  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
a  board.  The  provisions  of  section  163  shall 
be  applicable  to  board  members  appointed 
from  prlvats  life." 

Sac.  2.  Tix*  second  sentence  of  subsection 
189a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  is  deleted  and  the  following  is  in- 
serted In  lieu  thereof:  "The  Commission 
shall  hold  a  hearing  after  thirty  days'  notice 
and  publication  once  In  the  Federal  Register, 
on  each  application  tmder  section  lOS  or 
104b.  for  a  construction  permit  for  a  faculty, 
and  on  any  application  under  section  104e. 
for  a  oonstructlora  permit  for  a  testing  fa- 
cility. In  cases  where  such  a  construction 
permit  has  been  issued  following  the  hold- 
ing of  such  a  hearing,  the  Commission  may, 
in  the  absence  of  a  request  therefor  by  any 
person  whose  Interest  may  be  affected.  Issue 
an  operating  license  or  an  amendment  to 
a  construction  permit  or  an  amendment  to 
an  operating  license  without  a  hearing,  but 
upon  thirty  days'  notice  and  publication 
once  in  the  Federal  Register  of  iU  inunt 


to  do  so.  The  rrnnmlenlnn  may  dispense 
with  such  thirty  days'  notice  and  pubUca- 
tion  with  respect  to  any  appUcatlon  for  an 
amendment  to  a  construction  permit  or  an 
amendment  to  an  operating  Ucense  upon  a 
determination  by  the  Commission  that  the 
amendment  involves  no  significant  hazards 
consideration ." 

6kc.  3.  Subsection  182b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"b.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  shaU  review  each  application 
under  section  103  or  section  104b.  for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  an  operating  license  for 
a  faculty,  any  application  under  section  104c. 
for  a  construction  permit  or  an  operating 
license  for  a  testing  facility,  any  application 
under  section  104  a.  or  c.  specificaUy  re- 
ferred to  It  by  the  CommlBsion,  and  any 
application  for  an  amendment  to  a  construc- 
tion permit  or  an  amendment  to  an  oper- 
ating license  under  section  103  or  104  a.,  b.. 
or  c.  specifically  referred  to  It  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  submit  a  report  thereon 
which  shall  be  made  part  of  the  record  of 
the  application  and  available  to  the  public 
except  to  the  extent  that  security  classifi- 
cation prevents  disclosure." 

Sac.  4.  Subsection  llo.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  Ls  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"o.  The  term  'nuclear  Incident'  means  any 
oocvurence  within  the  United  States  caus- 
ing, within  or  outside  the  United  States, 
bodily  Injury,  sickness,  disease,  or  death,  or 
loss  of  or  damage  to  property,,  or  loss  of  use 
of  property,  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from 
the  radioactive,  toxic,  explosive,  or  other 
hazardous  properties  of  source,  special  nu- 
clear, or  byproduct  material :  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  as  tlie  term  is  used  In  subsection 
1701.,  It  shall  Include  any  such  occurrence 
outside  of  the  United  States:  And  provided 
further.  That  as  the  term  is  used  in  section 
170d..  It  shall  Include  any  such  occxirrence 
outside  the  United  States  If  such  occmrenoe 
involves  a  facility  or  device  owned  by.  and 
used  by  or  under  contract  with,  the  United 
States." 

See.  6.  Subsection  llr.  of  the  Atomic 
Xnergy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"r.  The  term  'person  indemnified'  means 
(1)  with  respect  to  a  nuclear  incident  oc- 
curring within  the  United  States  and  with 
respect  to  any  nuclear  Incident  in  connec- 
tion with  the  design,  development,  con- 
struction, operation,  repair,  maintenance,  or 
use  of  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah,  the  per- 
son with  whom  an  Indemnity  agreement  Is 
executed  and  any  other  person  who  may  be 
liable  for  pubUc  Uabmty:  or  (2)  with  respect 
to  any  other  nuclear  incident  occturlng  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  person  with  whom 
an  indemnity  agreement  Is  executed  and  any 
other  person  who  may  be  Uable  for  public 
nablllty  by  reason  of  his  activities  under 
any  contract  with  the  Oonmnlaslon  or  any 
project  to  which  indemnification  under  the 
provisions  of  section  170d.  has  been  ex- 
tended or  under  any  subcontract,  purchase 
order  or  other  agreement,  of  any  tier,  under 
any  such  contract  or  project." 

8bc.  6.  Subsection  ITOd.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  the  aeooad 
sentence  thereof  the  foUowlng  proviso: 
":  Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  nuclear  hU 
cldents  occurring  outside  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  the  Indemnity  provided  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  exceed  glOOjOOO  - 
000." 

Sac.  7.  Subsection  170e.  of  the  Atomic  Kn- 
ergy Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"e.  The  aggregate  liahility  for  a  alB|^ 
nuclear  incident  of  persons  it^h^t^iw^*^^  ^j^ 


eluding  the  seasopable  ooeta  of  invmtigal- 
ing  and  settling  claims  and  defending  aolts 
for  damage.  shaU  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
S&00,000,000  together  with  the  amotmt  of 
financial  protection  required  oC  the  Ueen- 
see  or  contractors:  Provided,  however.  That 
with  respect  to  any  nuclear  Incident  occtu-- 
ring  outside  of  the  Dnltml  States  to  whleb 
an  agreement  of  Indenuiifleatloa  entered 
into  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  ITOd. 
Is  applicable,  such  aggregate  liability  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  financial  protec- 
tion required  of  tiie  contractor.  The  Com- 
mission or  any  person  Indemnified  may 
apply  to  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  venue  In  benkruptey 
matters  over  the  location  of  the  nuclear  in- 
cident, except  that  in  the  case  of  nuclear 
Incidents  occurring  outside  the  United 
States,  the  Commission  or  any  person  indem- 
nified may  apply  to  tiie  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  upon  a  showing  that  the  public  UabU- 
lty from  a  single  nuclear  Incident  wUl  prob- 
ably exceed  the  limit  of  liabiUty  imposed  by 
this  r,ection,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  orders 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  eectlon.  including  an  order 
limiting  the  Liability  of  the  persons  indem- 
nified, orders  staying  the  payment  of  claims 
and  the  execution  of  court  Jtidgments,  ot~ 
ders  i4>portloning  th^  payments  to  be  made 
to  claimants,  orders  permitting  partial  pay- 
nMnts  to  be  made  before  final  determina- 
tion of  the  total  claims,  and  an  order  set- 
ting aside  a  part  of  the  funds  avaUahle  for 
possible  latent  injuries  not  discovered  until 
a  later  time." 

Sac.  8.  Section  261  of  the  Atomic  Knergy 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  ^AA\n^  thereto 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"c.  Fimds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  a|>- 
proprlated  for  advance  planning,  construc- 
tion design,  and  architectural  services  In 
connection  with  any  plant  or  facUtty  not 
otherwise  authorized,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion or  replacement  of  any  plant  or  faeiUty 
destroyed  or  otherwise  seriously  damaged, 
and  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  use 
available  fuinds  for  such  purposes. 

"d.  Fimds  hereafter  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  project  to  be  xised  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  or  production 
of  special  nuclear  material  or  atomic  weap- 
ons may  be  used  to  start  another  projeet 
not  otherwise  authorized  If  the  subatttwted 
project  is  within  the  Umlt  of  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  substitution  Is  to  be  ntade, 
and  the  Commission  certifies  that — 

"(1)  the  substituted  project  Is  essential 
to  the  common  defense  and  aeeurtty; 

"(2)  the  substituted  project  Is  required  by 
changes  In  weapon  ehazaetertatlai  or  waapon 
logistic  operatlona:  and 

''(8)  the  Cosamlaslon  Is  unable  to  enter 
Into  a  contract  with  any  person  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  It  to  f umlah  from  a  privately 
owned  plant  or  facility  the  product  or  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  the  new  project." 

Sex:.  9.  Section  109  of  the  Atomic  Knergy 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  oat  the 
words  "llp.(2)  or  llv.(a>''  and  si^batttuting 
therefor  the  words  IIt.(2)  or  Ilaa.<a)  ~. 

Sbc.  10.  Subsection  146f .  of  the  Atomic  Kn- 
ergy Act  of  19M  Is  »mmr\4\m^  bf  Striking  oat 
the  comma  after  the  word  ~lnveatlgatlon**. 

Bbc.  11.  Dectlou  183  of  the  Atosnlc  Kueigy 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strfkiiig  out  tbe 
word  "allowances"  in  the  first  parsfE^pb 
thereof  itod  subetltntlng  thsief  or  tlie  word 
"aUowanoe". 

Sac  U.  Subsection  ICln.  at  the  A«-^«»t..  xa- 
ergy  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  tn  strlklag  out 
the  words  *'146e.*'  and  subetttntlnc  Ihare- 
f or  the  words  **14ar.*'. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  reed  a  thixd 
time,  was  read  the  ttakd  yme.  and ; 
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•nd  amotion  to  reconsider 
the  table. 

A  BiiiillMr  Hoose  bill.  HJL 
laldonthetalde. 
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RESIONATKm  FROM  A  COMMITTEE 

The  8FBABZR  pro  tempore  laid  btfore 
the  Houae  the  following  resignation  from 
a  committee: 

AlTQUVT  14.  IMtt. 
Hon.  JOHH  W.  IfcOokKACX, 
iSpcalcer,  Hotuc  of  Bef^eaentativea. 

Dbab  Mk.  8n4XBt:  Z  hereby  reatgn  from 
tlM  OommlttM  cm  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  RepreeentatlTea. 

Stnoerely  yours. 

JcasK  H.  Rat, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 
Tbere  was  no  objectioii. 


italize  on  the  natural  gambling  splrlk  of 
the  American  people?  i 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  list  the  51 
countries  that  recognize  that  gamMing 
is  a  fact  of  life  and  allow  gamUlng 
money  to  work  for  the  public  good  rsoher 
than  against  it.  I 


A     NATIONAL     LOTTERY     WOULD 
WORK  FOR  THE  PUBUC  GOOD 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous cmsent  to  address  Uie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  g«itleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  months,  I  have  brought  ^  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
the  many  foreign  lotteries  that  are 
bringing  great  financial  benefits  to  ttieir 
respective  nations. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  the  United  States 
stand  virtually  alone  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  our  hjrpocrisy  In  refusing 
to  establish  a  national  lottery. 

It  Is  dlfllcult  for  most  of  our  taxpayers 
to  understand  our  Government's  sancti- 
monious attitude  about  gambling,  es- 
pecially when  we  are  told  that  gambling 
in  the  United  States  has  become  a  $50 
billion  a  year  business — ^most  of  which  is 
illegal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  OoTemment-run  lot- 
tery in  the  United  States,  like  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  most  of  the  foreign  countries, 
would  not  only  satisfy  the  American 
thirst  to  gamUe  but  would  shut  off  the 
flow  of  billions  of  dollars  now  siphoned 
off  by  the  underworld  aiul  by  foreign- 
run  lotteries.  In  addition,  it  would  pro- 
duce over  $10  bUlion  a  year  in  new  rev- 
enue which  could  be  used  for  needed  tax 
relief. 

In  1961.  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
and  Western  Europe,  together  with  the 
more  advanced  nations  in  other  parts  of 
the  gkAe,  took  in  gross  receipts  of 
tlJBtlbfiiajb^  from  their  national  lot- 
teries. The  total  profits  accruing  to  the 
governments  in  question  came  to  $528.- 
871.799. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  is  it  not  high  time  ttiat 
we  demonstrated  similar  wisdom  here  in 
this  country  and  adopted  a  sensible  and 
realistie  attitude  about  oar  gambling 
problem?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  removed 
the  blinders  and  recognized  the  obvious — 
the  fact  that  the  urge  to  gamble  is  a 
universal  human  trait  and  should  be 
regulated  and  controlled  for  our  own 
benefit?  When  are  we  going  to  be  as 
smart  as  all  of  these  countries  and  cap- 
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1.  Aigmtlna 

2.  Aostnlia 

3.  AiutTte. — 

4.  BelKlnm 

6.  BotiTia 

6.  Bradl 

7.  Chile 

8.  Colombia 

9.  Costs  Rica 

10.  Cuba> 

Cypnia 

CtechoaloTakia„ 

13.  Denmark. 

14.  Dominicao  Republic. 

15.  Ecuador 

18.  England  > 

17.  Finland 

18.  France 

19.  Germany 

20.  Ohfina 

21.  Oibralter 

22.  Oreeoe 

23.  Ouatemala 

24.  HaiU... 

25.  Honduras 

26.  Ireland 

27.  India" 

28.  Italy 

28.  Israel 

30.  Japan 

31.  Luxembourg 

32.  MalU 

33.  Medoo 

34.  Netherlands 

35.  New  Zealand 

38.  Norway 

37.  Panama 

38.  Paraguay 

39.  Pera. 


Qross  receipts 


40.  PhiUpplnes.. 

41.  Poland. 

42.  Portugal 

43.  Puerto  Rico. 

44.  Spain 

45.  Sweden. .i... 

46.  Switserland. 

47.  ThaUand.... 

48.  Turkey 

48.  Uruguay 

60.  Venecuela... 
SI.  Ynposlavia.. 


Total. 


$30,401,000 
73. 106, 744 

13.  500. 000 

14.  980. 000 
1,000,000 

17,465,000 
23,000.000 
12.000,000 

9, 450.  000 
35.400,000 

2, 016,  070 
54,420,000 

6,042,000 
32,000,000 

3.128,000 
20,000.000 

4,331,250 
140,000,000 
320.000,000 

1,200,000 

990,900 

15, 199, 271 

2,883.580 

2,256,000 
15,000,000 
48,976,850 
35,000,000 
71,800,000 
20.000.000 
11.914.000 

1,480,000 

1,518,358 
56,000,000 

9,676,243 

1,914,671 

16,800,000 

34, 124. 031 

900,000 

3.063.000 

3.200.000 
S2, 765, 833 
30.492.385 
52.650,000 
96,500.867 
55,680,000 

6,236,346 
34, 285,  700 

8,100.000 
14.363,329 
49, 000, 000 

8,445,230 


1,675,576,567     528,8^1,799 


>  1961  figures  unavailable.     Last  year's  flgurcs  Uled. 
'  Preioium  bond  lottery  used. 
'  Bond  lottery  uaed. 


SENATE    WHEAT    CHANGES    MKKE 
BAD  FARM  BILL   STTLL  WOR^E 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Blouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  esjtend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
multiple-price  wheat  amendment  kicked 
on  the  farm  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
would  create  new  problems  for  niinois 
farmers  and  leave  old  problems  unsolved. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  bill. 
No  farm  bill  at  all  this  year  is  far  better 
than  the  one  the  Senate  is  now  consid- 
ering. 

The  Senate  proposal  would  provide 
each  eligible  wheat  producer  with  a 
marketing  certificate  for  a  specific 
number  of  bushels  and  an  acreage  al- 
lotment. He  could  raise  all  the  \^heat 
possible  on  the  assigned  acreage. 
Wheat  produced  in  excess  of  the  fcjush- 
els  specified  in  the  certificate  coulid  be 
sold,  used  for  feed  or  turned  over  ^  the 


Qovemment  under  a  price-support  pro- 
gram for  noncertificate  wheat. 

I  voted  against  this  farm  bill  when  it 
was  before  the  House  because  it  provides 
a  continuation  of  expensive  programs 
that  are  not  solving  the  farm  surplus 
problem.  The  wheat  section  changes 
adopted  by  the  Senate  committee  make 
the  bill  even  worse. 

Farmers  from  Illinois  have  always 
opi)osed  the  multiple-price  wheat  ap- 
proach, and  this  feeling  is  intensified 
today  because  this  new  proposal  is  the 
worst  version  yet.  It  is  bad  for  the 
farmers  in  Illinois,  bad  for  wheatgrow- 
ers  across  the  Nation,  and  certainly  bad 
for  the  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  have  these 
bstd  consequences: 

It  would  perpetuate  a  shortage  of 

quality  wheat  and  an  oversupply  of  un- 
wanted kinds.  It  proposes  to  cut  back 
all  farmers  the  same  amoimt,  whether 
the  wheat  they  produce  is  in  cjiort  sup- 
ply or  spilling  out  of  Government  bins. 

Certificates  would  be  issued  on  a  pro 
rata  basis,  and  the  result  would  be  in- 
efSciency  and  high  costs  all  the  way 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

All  export  wheat,  including  Putdic 
Law  480  and  other  giveaway  wheat  could 
be  put  in  the  primary  market  along  with 
domestic  food  wheat.  Secretary  Free- 
man has  estimated  this  would  mean 
spending  $430  million  for  export  sub- 
sidles  in  the  1963  crop  year  in  addition 
to  about  $600  million  imder  Public  Law 
480  agreements.  This  would  be  a  rough 
deal  for  n.S.  taxpayers. 

It  would  lead  to  dumping  feed  wheat 
in  the  already  glutted  feed  grain  market, 
and  complicate  problems  for  feed  grain 
farmers.  Government  price  rigging 
would  guarantee  a  high  price  for  all  do- 
mestic food  wheat  and  all  export 
wheat — including  giveaway  wheat — and 
a  feed  price  for  all  the  surplus.  Sup- 
ports for  noncertificate  wheat  would  be 
high  enough  to  invite  many  farmers  Xa 
keep  boosting  per-acre  yields.  Feed 
grain  farmers  are  willing  to  compete 
with  wheatgrowers  when  the  rulebooks 
are  the  same,  but  never  on  this  unfair 
basis. 

It  would  give  vast  discretionary  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
If  you  do  not  believe  this,  read  the  orig- 
inal bill  carefully  and  count  the  number 
of  imirartant  areas  where  the  Secretary 
is  granted  almost  unlimited  power.  No 
industry  as  Important  as  wheat  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  Government  official. 

It  would  cause  ill  will  among  our  cus- 
tomers abroad.  The  heavily  subsidized 
export  of  wheat  provided  in  this  bill 
would  have  bad  repercussions  among 
countries  such  as  Canada  and  Australia 
on  whom  we  depend  for  trade.  It  would 
certainly  work  against  the  administra- 
tion's commendable  efforts  to  safeguard 
trade  relations  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

It  would  create  a  new  bread  tax.  In 
effect,  the  cost  of  the  wheat  certificates 
bought  by  processors  would  be  a  tax  on 
wheat  earmarked  for  human  use. 
Wheat  for  hogs  would  not  be  so  taxed. 

Bootlegging  would  be  on  its  way  back. 
not  in  bottles  and  jugs  but  in  sacks  and 
bulk.  Whenever  the  opportunity  for  a 
quick  buck  is  available,  you  will  alwajrs 
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find  s(mie  takers.  To  show  that  the  pro- 
ponents themselves  foresee  this  problem, 
take  a  look  at  the  penalty  provisions. 

This  latest  innovation  makes  clear  as 
never  before  that  the  87th  Congress  will 
not  come  up  with  a  sensible  farm  bill. 
Rather  than  pass  a  clobbered-up  con- 
traption, let  us  pass  no  bill  at  all.  Per- 
haps the  88th  Congress  will  be  better 
constituted  to  meet  the  problem. 


STRIKES   AT   MISSILE   BASES    HIN- 
DER TJB.  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIKB8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tl^ie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rus- 
sians have  made  their  great^t  achieve- 
ment in  space  to  date.  The  world  Is  very 
greatly  impressed.  Russian  prestige  Is 
benefiting  materially.  While  this  is 
taking  place,  we  in  the  United  States 
must  look  upcm  the  spectacle  of  a  strike 
at  Huntsville  which  will  slow  down  much 
of  otir  space  eilort.  Time  after  time  this 
has  happened  to  us.  Multiple  strikes  at 
Canaveral  diuing  the  period  of  its  great- 
est expansion  and  preparation  for  space 
exploration  i»ere  a  black  mark  upon 
America's  spai^  efforts  at  a  most  critical 
time. 

It  is  time  to  deal  decisively  with  such 
tactics.  The  Government  should  not 
baby  labor  leaders  who  are  willing  to 
jeopardize  th<!  Nation's  safety  in  this 
fashion.  If  iddiUonal  legislation  is 
needed  to  stoi'  strikes  in  the  space  and 
other  essential  defense  projects,  it  should 
have  administration  support  and  be 
forthcoming  before  this  Congress  goes 
home. 

While  the  Urdted  States  has  made  a  far 
greater  scientific  contribution  In  space 
studies,  we  have  been  unable  to  match 
the  Russians  in  spectacular  space 
achievements.  We  may  as  well  face  the 
fact  that  the  gup  is  widening  rather  than 
diminishing.  Bputnik  I  was  launched  in 
October  1957.  The  United  States  put  its 
first  satellite  In  orbit  in  January  1958. 
We  were  then  4  months  behind.  The 
first  manned  orbital  flight  was  made  by 
the  Russians  ir  1961.  It  was  10  months 
later  that  the  United  States  succeeded 
in  orbiting  John  Glenn.  In  August  1961 
the  Russians  demonstrated  their  capa- 
bility to  keep  man  in  orbit  for  a  full  24- 
hour  period.  This  is  a  feat  which  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  accomplished. 
Now,  the  Russians  have  accomplished  an 
amazing  joint  mission  which  we  may  not 
duplicate  for  another  2  years.  It  is  dis- 
turbing at  the  least  that  the  Russians  are 
widening  their  lead  in  space  achieve- 
ments. It  should  stimulate  a  more  de- 
termined effort  from  every  quarter  in  this 
country.  We  Ciinnot  afford  business  as 
usual  in  the  spa<%  effort. 


VIEWS  WITH  REGARD  TO  PINANC- 
INQ  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
DEFICIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pklly]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  addressed 
the  House  on  July  31,  1962,  stating  my 
view  that  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  world  peace  lay  In  the 
defeat  of  the  proposed  purchase  of 
United  Nations  bonds.  The  United 
States,  I  said,  should  insist  that  the 
United  Nations  finance  its  operations  by 
a  special  assessment  to  all  members 
rather  than  by  a  voluntary  bond  sub- 
scription. My  position  was  based  on  the 
International  Court's  recent  decision  that 
all  members  were  obligated  for  the  costs 
involved  in  so-called  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations in  the  Congo  and  the  Oaza  Strip. 
Since  that  speech.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
after  a  hearing,  has  reported  S.  2768 
with  amendments  to  authorize  a  loan  to 
the  United  Nations.  My  purpose  today 
is  to  discuss  this  legislative  proposal  in 
line  with  the  House  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

As  I  read  the  committee's  report  on 
S.  2768  the  major  amendments  would 
improve  the  bill.  TTie  new  section  which 
is  added,  in  effect,  recapitulates  the 
World  Court  decision  and  says  thereby 
is  provided  a  sound  basis  for  obtaining 
prompt  pajrment  of  assessments  for  ex- 
penditures by  making  them  obligations 
of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  House  bill  carries  a  $25  million 
reduction  as  against  the  Senate  bill  in 
the  authorized  amoimt  of  the  loan  which 
could  be  made  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
says  furthermore  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  shall  not  be  used  to  relieve  United 
Nations  members  of  their  arrearages  or 
reductions  in  assessments. 

The  question  which  I  raise  today  has 
to  do  with  the  net  effect  of  these  changes 
and  whether  under  an  improved  House 
bill  the  Congress  should  authorize  the 
loan  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  on  a  previous 
occasion,  I  do  not  favor  the  United  States 
advancing  funds  which  constitute  a  con- 
tribution and  are  voluntary  in  nature  to 
its  members.  I  prefer  and  hold  it  es- 
sential that  regular  or  sF>ecial  assess- 
ments to  cure  the  United  Nations  deficit 
and  its  future  costs  be  immediately  voted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  all  its  members. 
I  believe  the  United  States  should  pay 
and  I  would  vote  for  such  an  appropria- 
tion for  our  share  amounting  to  about  32 
percent  of  the  total  of  such  assessment. 
But  by  voting  to  authorize  a  loan  as  pro- 
vided by  S.  2768  we  would  reUeve  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  members  from  any 
immediate  delinquency  on  account  of 
these  costs  regardless  of  the  wording  of 
the  bill.  Therefore,  the  issue  of  losing 
their  voice  and  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  would  be  by- 
passed and  put  off  into  the  distant  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  posi- 
tion realizing  the  value  and  potentiality 
of  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations. 
As  a  world  forum  it  has  no  doubt  served 
a  good  purpose.  At  times  as  an  instru- 
ment of  peace  it  has  likewise  Justified 
many  times  its  cost.  The  original  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  are  meritori- 
ous and  I  would  not  wish  by  failure  to 
support  S.  2768  and  its  loan  pr(qx)sal  to 
do  what  some  fear — to  wredc  the  United 


Nations.  Rejection  of  this  loan  author- 
ity legislation  would  do  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  heard  this 
important  fact  affirmed  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  W)reign  Affairs,  by  our 
well-informed  and  respected  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Aiuia]. 
As  I  understood  the  gentleman  he  stated 
what  I  have  said;  namely,  that  failure  to 
authorize  a  loan  to  the  United  Nations 
would  not  wreck  the  United  Nati<»is. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
AoAnt]  care  to  reaifirm  that  assertion? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly correct,  in  my  opinion  Based 
upon  the  evidence  which  was  presented 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
find  no  reason  for  believing  that  failure 
to  pass  S.  2768  would  endanger  the  con- 
tinued proper  operations  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  also  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  passage  of  S.  2768  would  solve  the 
financial  problem  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  just  postpone,  as  I  beUeve.  the  so- 
called  crisis  until  next  January. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  be  glad  to  say  that  he  is 
correct  in  his  assumption  that  we  would 
only  be  postponing  the  day  when  we  are 
sometime  going  to  have  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  financing  for  the  United 
Nations.  The  evidrace  is  that  even  if 
this  money  is  made  available,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year  or  shortly  there- 
after it  would  be  exhausted;  and  so  the 
United  Nations  would  find  Itself  in  ex- 
actly the  situation  in  which  it  now  is. 
I  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  question  of 
U.N.  financing  is  to  be  confronted  it 
ought  not  to  be  on  any  temporary  basis.  - 
but  it  should  be  met  squarely  and  a  de- 
cision reached. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an-  " 
other  question  for  the  gentleman.  The 
United  States  has  been  making  payments 
in  the  form  of  voluntary  contributions 
from  foreign  aid  money.  I  understand 
we  have  paid  47.7  percent  of  the  cost  of 
U.N.  military  operations  in  the  Congo — 
a  total  of  $114  million.  In  addition  we 
have  contributed  $98  million  in  econom- 
ic assistance  for  the  Congo  through  the 
United  Nations.  My  question  is.  Did  not 
our  voluntary  contributions  cover  to  a 
large  extent  and  reduce  substantially  the 
assessments  to  other  members?  Did.  in 
effect,  we  not  pay  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  assessments,  for  example,  of  Com- 
munist Cuba,  Communist  Yugoslavia, 
and  Communist  Bulgaria?  Also  of 
Communist  Albania  and  of  'Communist 
Poland? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  his 
statement  is  correct.  I  am  not  sorry  it 
is  correct,  I  agree  with  his  statement, 
but  I  am  sorry  that  we  find  that  our 
voluntary  contributions  have  made  pos- 
sible the  limiting  of  contributions  by 
many  nations  in  the  world,  including 
Communist -dominated  states,  to  which 
the  gentleman  frcxn  Washington  makes 
reference.  The  evidence  as  to  this  fact 
was  one  of  the  most  shocking  things 
which  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Affairs  In  the  course  of  these 
hearizigs. 

Mr.  nELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mission 
of  the  UAited  Nations  In  the  Ccmgo  was 
to  secure  and  keep  the  peace  and  elimi- 
nate mercoiaries  fnnn  Congo  affairs. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me,  our  contributions 
^  are  aUowins  the  United  Nations  to  go 
beyond  this.  In  fact,  I  would  say  our 
State  Department  Is  really  using  the 
United  Nations  to  try  to  nullify  Ka- 
tanga's secession  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment. Actually  is  this  an  Intema- 
tioual  dispute?  A  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  dated  August  9,  1960,  as 
I  understand,  affirmed  that  it;  military 
force  would  not  be  used  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  any  internal  conflict.  So  I 
ask  the  gentlonan  from  Indiana,  if  he 
cares  to  comment,  is  the  loan  for  a 
legitimate  and  legal  (q;)eration? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  not. 
If  one  will  read  the  opening  passages  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  he  will  get 
the  impression  that  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  peace  that  organization  Is  ex- 
pected to  operate  only  where  Interna- 
tional questions  are  involyed.  By  the 
definition  of  the  United  Nations  itself, 
this  situation  in  the  Congo  is  not  inter- 
national because  the  U Jf .  says  Katanga 
Is  a  province  imder  the,  control  of  the 
central  government.  Accepting  that 
point  of  view,  then  there  certainly  is  not 
an  international  dispute  but  rattier  a  do- 
mestic dispute,  one  in  which  the  United 
Nations,  as  the  gentleman  suggests,  cer- 
tainly should  not  take  a  part  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  not  finance  such  a  large 
proiwrtion  of  the  expenses  of  that  mili- 
tary operation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
find  language  in  S.  2768  that  would  ter- 
minate further  loans  or  bond  purchases. 
The  bill  does  little  more  than  express 
the  pious  sense  of  Congress  in  favor  of 
the  United  Nations  financing  itself  in 
the  future  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  fu- 
ture deficits.  More  loans  such  as  this 
bond  issue  could  well  be  a  part  of  such 
flnancli^r.  Actually,  it  oeems  to  me, 
more  stopgap  measures  such  as  this  one 
are  invited  by  8.  2768.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  agree 
with  me,  Bfr.  Speaker,  that  this  legis- 
lation would  constitute  a  bad  precedent? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  certainly  would,  and 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington that  I  think  we  are  inviting  fur- 
ther invitations  for  this  country  to  bear 
an  unduly  heavy  proportion  of  such 
United  Nations  expenses. 

One  of  the  witnesses  appearing  before 
our  committee  used  the  phrase  that  the 
gentleman  used,  "stopgap  legislation."  If 
this  Is  stopgap  legislation,  then  it  is  not 
going  to  do  the  thing  which  many  of  its 
proponents  hope,  and  that  is  to  estab- 
lish a  financing  of  the  United  Nations 
on  a  permanent,  proper,  and  fair  basis. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  plan 
of  loaning  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  the  United  Nations,  as  I  see 
-  It,  solves  nothing  but  would  be  only  a 
temporary  postponement  of  the  basic 
nMd  to  resolve  the  problem.  As  pre- 
,  viously  stated  fay  me,  the  delay  in  facing 
up  to  the  financial  crisis  of  the  United 
Nations  instead  of  assessing  immediately 
all  United  Nations  members  to  make  up 
the  deficit,  could  well  doom  the  United 
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Nations  and  defeat  its  objectives  4^  an 
Instrument  of  peace. 

One  more  question.  Mr.  Speaker]: 

I  ask  this:  If  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  70  delinquent  cmes, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  if  fhelr 
delinquencies  were  paid  would  theije  be 
any  deficit  in  the  United  Nations  t^ay 
either  for  regvilar  cost  or  for  the  <3<>ngo 
and  such  expenses? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  feen- 
tleman  will  3rleld  further,  the  evidence 
upon  that  point  is  very  clear.  The 
question  was  put  bluntly  to  Secretary 
Cleveland  and  his  reply  was  that  li  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  had  paid 
their  assessments,  this  question  tliould 
not  be  before  us  today.  In  my  opinion 
the  gentleman  is  iMinting  out  a  ^ost 
important  fact.  So  long  as  this  cottntry 
is  willing  to  bear  the  lion's  share  aq  the 
cost,  or  at  least  a  very  greatly  dik}ro- 
portionate  share  of  those  costs,  ij  am 
quite  certain  that  many  other  countries 
of  the  world  will  be  content  to  ptirmit 
it  to  do  so.  .  ! 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  lioint 
to  say  that  I  think  the  gentleman  fro°^ 
Washington  [Mr.  Felly]  is  perfon|ning 
a  very  real  service  in  brln^^ing  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Blouse 
in  advance  of  the  general  debate  jipon 
this  subject.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  are  widely  read  I  and 
studied,  because  they  do  point  out  ^ome 
of  the  very  important  questions  which 
are  inherent  in  this  proposed  legislijtion. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  |gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  K>  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  wonder  if  either  the  {gen- 
tleman from  Washington  or  the  gthtle- 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  AoAn]  could  tell 
us  specifically  how  great  an  extra  con- 
tribution the  United  States  has  l^ade 
toward  these  special  funds,  either  in 
replacing  the  funds  on  which  oth^  na- 
tions have  become  delinquent  or  rci):ular 
special  assessments  toward  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  in  order  for  the  gentlemftn  to 
respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  tf  rom 
Iowa  that  in  the  matter  of  these  volun- 
tary contributions  in  the  period  at  ap- 
proximately 2  years  since  the  Congo  be- 
came independent  we  have  contributed 
something  more  than  $30  million.  This 
is  in  addition  to  our  regular  contribu- 
tions and  in  addition  to  certain  other 
items  to  which  we  have  made  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  AoAnt]  has 
confirmed  my  belief  that  the  be^  in- 
terests of  peace  in  the  world  anft  not 
served  by  this  legislation  to  authorize  a 
loan  to  the  United  Nations.  More  than 
ever,  I  feel  that  those  who  support  its 
objectives  and  desire  it  to  become  an 
effective  instrument  for  international 
peace  and  freedom  should  oppose  this 
legislation  when  it  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration here  in  the  House  as  I  ilfitend 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana   [Mr.  AoAntl   has  afBrmenil  my 


statement  that  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  loan  money  to  the  United  Na- 
tions will  not  wreck  it.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  himself  has  denied  that  the 
survival  of  the  United  Nations  or  its 
special  operations  depends  on  our  pro- 
viding the  money.  On  February  7,  1962, 
the  New  York  Times  quoted  Secretary 
Rusk  as  denying  that  if  Congress  failed 
to  approve  the  bond  purchase  plan  the 
United  Nations  would  have  to  pull  out 
of  the  Middle  East  or  the  Congo.  He 
said  an  alternative  would  undoubtedly 
be  found.  I  think  that  alternative 
should  be  an  assessment  binding  on  aU 
members. 

One's  position  on  8.  2768  is  not  a 
question  of  being  for  or  against  the 
existence  of  the  United  Nations.  Rather, 
since  the  World  Court  decision  the  issue 
of  S.  2768.  as  I  view  it.  Is  one  of  being  for 
or  against  immediate  action  by  the 
United  Nations  to  put  its  own  financial 
house  in  order,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
being  for  or  against  a  test  of  whether  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prance,  the  Arab  States, 
and  few  others  who  have  refused  to  pay 
their  share  of  peace  operations  can  con- 
tinue to  get  away  with  it  and  not  lose 
their  vote.  This  whole  question  is  one 
of  being  for  or  against  postponing  a 
solution  or  facing  up  to  it  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  this  whole  business  of  a  loan  of 
American  taxp)ayers'  money  to  the 
United  Nations  with  the  expectation 
that  the  money  will  ever  be  repaid  Is  as 
phony  as  a  three-dollar  bill.  It  will 
never  be  repaid,  and  we  ought  to  start 
from  that  premise. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  feel  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  any  money  in  supporting 
the  United  Nations  it  should  come  the 
proper  way.  through  an  appropriation, 
which  is  the  constitutional  way  of  with- 
drawing money  from  the  Treasury,  as 
the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  assxmie  the  obligations  of  the 
United  Nations  deadbeats.  There  is 
nothing  startling  about  the  information 
that  came  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  recently  as  to  the  matter  of  vol- 
untary contributions  and  special  assess- 
ments— call  them  whatever  you  wish. 
That  information  was  made  available  on 
the  House  floor  a  year  ago  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  who  ascer- 
tained what  is  taking  place  in  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  which  he  is  a  member.  The 
House  has  been  on  notice  as  to  what 
this  Government  was  doing  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  respect  to  that  I 
would  say  that  there  are  some  matters 
about  these  volimtary  contributions 
which  are  startling.  First,  the  fact  that 
it  has  continued  this  long.  And  sec- 
ondly, the  magnitude  of  these  contri- 
butions. The  gentleman  is  correct  In 
saying  that  the  fact  that  certain  con- 
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tributions  have  been  made  was  divulged 
heretofore  to  some  Members,  but  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  contributions 
was  not  made  clear  to  all  Members 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  jrleld? 
Mr.  PELLY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
.  fnom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  but  I  do  not 
know — and  I  do  not  care  to  argue  about 
this — I  do  not  know  why  we  should  be 
startled  by  the  magnitude  of  this  opera- 
tion. This  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
whole  business  of  giving  away  the  re- 
sources of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country; 
dishing  out  otr  dollars  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  world.  It  is  part  of 
the  whole  program  of  trying  to  give  this 
country  away  to  the  foreigners. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  taxpayers'  money  can 
never  be  properly  spent  unless  there  is 
a  proper  justification  by  an  agency  to 
Congress  of  all  details  and  a  regular 
aimual  review  of  all  details  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  For  that  rea- 
son alone  I  do  not  like  this  idea  of  just 
authorizing  the  President  to  make  loans. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Another  fraudulent  fea- 
ture of  this  p.-oposal  is  the  argimaent 
that  if  this  country  subscribes  so  much 
for  a  bond  issue  the  other  countries  will 
match  our  dollars.  I  say  this  is  fraudu- 
lent because  tlie  State  Department  has 
already  assured  the  British  that  if  they 
put  in  $12  million  we  will  find  a  means 
of  reimbursing  them  for  the  $12  mlUion. 
If  this  is  the  way  they  are  going  to  put 
money  in  as  their  share  of  this  loan  or 
bond  issue,  wh.itever  it  may  be.  we  are 
actually  putting  up  the  money  not  only 
as  the  subscript  ion  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  other  subscriptions  as  well. 
And  I  see  signs  already  of  reimburse- 
ment because  only  a  few  days  ago  this 
Government  dished  out  $7  million  In 
economic  aid  to  Jamaica,  a  British 
colony  until  a  few  days  ago.  Why  in 
the  world  are  we  putting  out  $7  million 
in  Jamaica?  Why  do  not  the  British 
take  care  of  th'?ir  own  possessions? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  have  had  some  mis- 
givings about  the  United  Nations  and  its 
effectiveness  in  the  past  and  with  regard 
to  its  potentiality  in  the  future.  As  long 
as  the  United  Nations  procrastinates  in 
facing  up  to  basic  issues,  such  doubts  of 
mine  are  going  to  continue.  It  is  time 
for  a  test.  The  survival  of  the  United 
Nations  is  not  the  issue  here.  The  vital 
question  is  whether  the  membership  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  carry  out  the  charter  regarding 
voting  rights  of  nations  in  arrears. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is  whether 
the  rest  of  the  countries  in  the  United 
Nations  are  going  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities. That  is  the  question. 
And  if  they  cannot  assume  their  respon- 
sibilities in  the  matter  of  paying  assess- 
ments that  are  levied  upon  them  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  then 


this  organization  is  doomed  to  fail.  I 
think  President  Hoover  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  the  other  day  when  he  said,  in 
effect,  that  it  has  failed. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  basically  I  think  the  charter 
provides  that  nations  who  are  delinquent 
will  lose  their  voting  rights.  My  objec- 
tive is  to  establish  whether  the  charter 
will  be  Uved  up  to  in  that  respect.  S. 
2768  in  my  opinion  should  be  defeated, 
or,  as  I  see  it.  the  United  Nations  is 
doomed  as  an  effective  international  in- 
strument of  peace. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Russians  refuse 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  support  of  the 
United  Nations  in  all  its  ramifications 
there  is  no  way  I  know  of  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  by  which  they 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  Security 
Council,  nor  can  any  other  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council  be 
eliminated  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay 
their  assessments. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  that  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  it  is 
time  to  find  out  whether  its  members  are 
going  to  live  up  to  the  charter  and  see 
that  those  nations  who  are  delinquent 
are  not  permitted  to  vote.  That  is  the 
test  I  would  like  to  bring  to  a  head  now 
and  not  25  years  from  now  or  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  and  commend  him  for 
taking  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana has  pointed  out  that  we  voluntarily 
contributed  $30  million  in  special  assess- 
ments. If  the  procedure  for  paying  that 
$30  million  was  legitimate  and  proper, 
then  there  would  be  no  need  for  this 
proposed  legislation  which  is  coming  be- 
fore the  House.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
was  not  in  order,  if  it  was  not  proper, 
then  this  legislation  seems  to  give  a  little 
respectability  to  a  practice  which  should 
not  be  approved. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  disagree  to  this 
extent,  that  I  think  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  U.N.  were  perfectly  legal  and 
proper.  I  realize  that  in  order  to  get 
funds  to  continue  these  peacekeeping 
operations,  especially  in  the  Congo,  the 
United  Nations  has  had  to  borrow  funds 
and  use  various  devices  in  order  to  keep 
going.  I  should  Uke  to  see  the  issue  of 
its  putting  its  financial  house  in  order 
faced  now,  not  next  January. 

Mr.  KYL.  From  what  funds  were 
these  accounts  taken? 

Mr.  PELLY.  As  I  understand,  there 
were  certain  trust  funds  that  were  bor- 
rowed, but  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  who,  I  think,  has  the  full  details 
on  that. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  about  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, they  were  made  for  this  year  from 
chapter  in  funds  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Act. 
that  is,  funds  for  International  Organi- 
zations; previously  they  had  come  from 
the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  PELLY.  It  was  perfectly  proper, 
as  I  understand,  to  utilize  those  funds  in 
that  way.   I  would  only  object  to  the  fact 
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that  our  volimtary  contributions  have 
helped  out  a  lot  of  other  nations  Includ- 
ing those  that  are  dominated  by  and  are 
a  part  of  the  Communist  international 
bloc.  I  do  not  like  that.  Nevertheless. 
I  think  it  was  l^al. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
simply  sum  up  by  saying  I  am  forced  to 
take  a  position  in  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  li»an  to  the  United 
Nations.  I  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  not  wreck  that  institution, 
that  on  the  contrary,  by  mnyiTie  such  a 
loan,  it  would  just  put  off  the  day  when 
the  United  orations  is  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  the  issue  of  its  permanent  fi- 
nancing. I  should  like  to  see  this  done 
now. 

I  should  Uke  to  bring  closer  the  day 
when  those  natl':>ns  who  are  delinquent, 
and  deliberately  so.  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, lose  their  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  2768  should  be  defeated 
or.  as  I  see  it.  the  United  Nations  is 
doomed  and  the  cause  of  peace  In  the 
world  will  suffer. 


EQUAL   TREATMENT    FOR   U.S. 
TEXTILES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Alexander]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fair- 
play  demands  equal  treatment  for  U.S. 
textiles.  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the 
differential  between  the  price  American 
mills  have  to  pay  for  cotton  and  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Under  existing  reg\ilatlons 
foreign  mills  such  as  those  in  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  can  purchase  cotton  about 
$42.50  per  bale  under  what  it  costs  the 
American  manufacturers. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  U.S.  mills  to 
allow  our  competitors  to  build  up  their 
exports  to  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  a  cost  advantage  of  $42.50  a 
bale,  established  by  action  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  This  disadvantage  is 
brought  about  due  to  the  policies  of  our 
Government  which  support  the  price  of 
cotton  and  at  the  same  time  sell  it  on 
the  world  market  for  8'^  cents  per  poimd 
less  than  it  is  sold  to  our  own  domestic 
manufacturers. 

Three  points  of  the  President's  May 
2.    1961.   seven::gpint   textile    assistance 
program  relate  directly  to  providing  re- 
Uef  to  the  dcxnestlc  industry  from  the 
influx   of   foreign   textiles.     One   deals 
with  international  arrangements  among 
the  principal  cotton   textile   producing 
countries  designed   to  produce   orderly 
trading.     Two  such  arrangements  have 
been  negotiated:   First,  a  Japanese  bi- 
lateral   arrangement    to    run    for    the 
calendar  year  1962:  and  second,  a  multi- 
lateral arrangement  running  from  Octo- 
ber 1.  1961,  to  September  30,  1962.    Both 
of  these  arrangements  have  been  in  op- 
eration since   their  effective  dates.     A 
third— a  19-nation.  5-year  arrangement 
to  run  from  the  expiration  of  the  short- 
term   arrangements   on   September   30 
1962.  to  September  30,  1967,  has  been 
negotiated  but  not  ratified  by  the  signa- 
tory nations. 
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Hie  other  two  points  suggest  reUef 
by  admlnlstratlTe  and  executive  action. 
Under  these  the  Industry  inetituted  an 
action  under  the  national  security  pro- 
vision of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  be- 
fore the  Office  of  Emergency  Plaxmtng. 
Tlie  public  record  was  closed  in  this 
case  on  October  15,  1961.  No  dedsion 
has  been  rendered  to  date.  On  Novem- 
ber 13,  1961.  an  action  was  instituted 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  which  was  requested  by 
Presidoit  Kennedy.  Hearings  were  had 
and  the  record  was  closed  in  this  case 
March  26,  1962.  To  date  no  decision 
has  been  rendered  in  this  case  which  is 
the  case  known  as  the  equalization  fee 
or  the  Import  fee  needed  to  offset  the 
8V&-cent  unfair  competitive  advantage 
given  to  foreign  mills  by  the  IT.S.  cotton 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  imperative  that  fa- 
vorable action  be  taken  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  immediately.  It  Is  impor- 
tant because,  under  the  agreements  al- 
ready mtered  into,  the  imports  have 
been  steadily  rising  and  no  stem  su:tion 
has  been  taken  by  the  administration. 
For  example,  the  status  of  enforcement 
oi  Japanese  bilateral  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement shows  that  this  arrangement 
permits  Japan  to  ship  up  to  275  million 
square  yards  of  cotton  textiles  into  the 
United  States  in  1962.  These  shipments 
were  to  be  relatively  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  12-month  period. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
for  the  first  6  months  of  this  arrange- 
ment reveal  that  the  Japanese  have 
shipped  185,300,000  square  yards  to  the 
United  States.  This  represents  67  per- 
cmt  of  the  allowable  total;  hence,  as  of 
June  30,  Japan  had  exceeded  its  50  per- 
cent pro  rata  quota  by  one-third  or 
47,800,000  square  yards. 

The  status  of  enforcement  of  multi- 
lateral cotton  textile  arrangement  Is  as 
follows:  This  arrangement  did  not  have 
specifically  set  forth  in  it  a  ceiling  as 
does  the  Japanese  arrangement  The 
President  and  his  representatives,  how- 
ever, stated  quite  clearly  and  frequently, 
that  the  imports  under  this  arrangement 
were  to  be  held  at  or  about  the  limit  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  during  fis- 
cal 1961,  by  country  and  by  category. 
This  amounted  to  567  million  square 
yards,  exclusive  of  the  amount  admitted 
under  the  then  existent  5-year  Japanese 
bilateral  arrangement.  So.  in  fact.  567 
million  square  yards  was  to  be  the  ap- 
proximate ceiling  in  the  multilateral  1- 
year  arrangement  Just  as  binding  as  the 
275  million  square  yard  celling  was  in 
the  l-year  Japanese  bilateral  arrange- 
ment. 

Briefly,  the  record  of  performance  for 
the  short-term  arrangement  for  the 
first  9  months— October  1, 1961,  through 
June  30,  1962— is  as  follows: 

First.  Imports  tronx  all  coimtrles  to- 
taled 572  million  square  yards. 

Second.  This  total  represents  101  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  1961  base. 

Third.  The  flscaI1961  base  is  567  mil- 
ll<»i  square  yards.  The  pro  rata  9 
months'  Import  total  should  not  exceed 
425  million  square  yards. 

Fourth.  The  actual  9  months  import 
total  of  572  million  square  yards  is  147 
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million  square  yards  above  the  7$|  per- 
cent pro  rata  of  the  fiscal  1961  be 

Fifth.  Imports  in  27  out  of  64  Icate- 
gories  are  now.  after  9  months,  already 
above  100  percent  of  their  annualjbase. 

The  President  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Congrei^an 
Vanan,  on  June  27, 1962:  j 

I  am  requesting  the  Departments  oti  Agri- 
culture. Commerce.  Labor,  State  and  'treas- 
ury, ii^ch  are  represented  on  the  Int«vagen- 
cy  Textile  Administration  Committte,  to 
take  Eucb  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
limit  imports  of  cotton  textile  product*  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  short-term 
ment  to  the  desired  level. 

Blmllarly.  ^x  Is  our  Intention  to  \aie  the 
terms  at  the  long-term  agreement  iai  such 
a  way  as  to  limit  Imports  of  cotton  ^xtlle 
products  duslng  Its  life  to  a  level  datigned 
so  that  the  ratio  of  Imports  to  consvunption 
would  be  approximately  that  of  fisca^  year 
1961,  adjusted  to  such  mandatory  In^^^aaes 
as  are  provided  by  the  arrangementi  To 
prevent  hardship  to  any  one  sector  of  the  In- 
dustry, the  levels  of  imports  in  each  category 
wiU  be  held  as  closely  as  possible  to  th<^  same 
desired  level. 

It  la  my  intention  that  these  agreements, 
together  with  such  other  powers  as  ars^vail- 
able  to  the  executive  department,  be  l>nple- 
mented  and  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  any  further  deterioration  Vo.  the 
relationship  between  imports  and  dcniestlc 
consumption.  ' 

It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  andl  im- 
perative that  favorable  action  be  taken 
immediately  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
because  so  long  as  the  U5.  miUfl  pay 
one-third  more  for  their  cotton  than 
oversea  operators  the  huge  wii^dfall 
profits  on  cotton  textile  sales  to  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  bufid  up 
pressure  overseas  for  larger  expo^  to 
the  United  States.  , 

Thus,  effective  enforcement  ci  the 
short-term  cotton  textile  arrangttnent 
is  made  more  difficult  and,  as  the  fikures 
above  show.  Is  not  being  carried  o\x%. 

The  administration  has  proi^iised 
that  if  the  5-year  multilateral  arn^nge- 
ment  is  ratified  and  becomes  eflS^ctive 
that  the  mandatory  growth  factor  pro- 
vided for  in  the  arrangement  will  tie  in- 
terpreted and  applied  to  mesin  that 
imports  will  be  limited  to  an  increase 
above  the  567  million  square  yards  fiscal 
1961  base  to  not  more  than  6  percejnt  of 
the  total  domestic  consumption  Xxj  the 
termination  date  of  the  arrangement — 
September  30,  1967.  Actually  [  the 
figures  are  now  running  much  hfgher 
than  6  percent  already. 

I  am  getting  reports  of  cutbad^  of 
workweeks  in  the  textile  industiyjand 
there  Is  a  warning  of  more  to  cottie  if 
something  is  not  done  to  protect  Apier- 
ican  mills  against  foreign  imports. 

The  President  has  called  for  aK^ticn. 
Ihe  State  Department  is  draggling  its 
feet  and  in  my  opinion  is  advising  Eiminst 
a  favorable  decision  by  the  Tariff  iCom- 
mlsslon. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  State  Dei)art- 
ment  quits  dragging  its  feet  and  Starts 
working  for  the  best  interest  oi  the 
American  workers.  In  my  book,  i  it  is 
not  asking  too  much  to  ask  our  owaj  rep- 
resentatives in  the  State  Departmejit  to 
work  for  the  jobs  of  the  American  p^ple 
instead  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
good  will  and  friendship  of  some  of  our 
allies. 


I  have  Just  seen  In  the  Dally  News 
Record  of  August  IS.  1962,  headlines  on 
the  front  pace:  "Two  More  Cotton  I*ro- 
ducers  Take  Steps  To  Curtail  Output." 

Other  large  mills  throughout  the  coun- 
try state: 

Curtailment  is  imminent.  Unlen  the  flood 
of  imports  Is  stopped  soon,  we  are  aU  going 
to  have  to  take  drastic  measures. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Tariif  Com- 
mission takes  favorable  action  on  the 
import  fee  case  and  that  the  textile 
Industry  be  declared  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security.  If  these  actions  are 
taken  immediately  and  carried  out.  it 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
protect  the  Jobs  of  the  American  textile 
workers. 

The  situation  is  rapidly  becoming  criti- 
cal. Something  must  be  done  or  our 
textile  industry  will  have  been  done  ir- 
reparable damage  and  we  will  have  tre- 
mendously increased  unemployment. 
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FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
present  yesterday  at  the  time  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  the  Third 
District  of  West  Virginia  [Mr.  BAn.rrl, 
addressed  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
food  stamp  plan  and  the  stories  relating 
to  the  same  that  were  widely  circulated 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

First.  I  think  It  should  be  said  in  re- 
sponse to  those  remarks  that  I  made  no 
release  with  respect  to  this  matter  and 
that  the  only  stories  released  by  AP  and 
UP  were  those  telling  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  I>ur- 
WARD  Hall.  Therefore,  the  observations 
of  the  gentleman  from  the  Third  District 
were  completely  In  error  in  indicating 
that  I  was  responsible  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  story. 

However.  I  also  think  It  should  be  said 
that  my  name  and  district  were  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Congressman  Hall,  at  his  news 
conference,  also  it  so  happens  I  do  have 
a  county  in  my  district  that  is  eligible 
and  meets  the  criteria  for  participation 
In  the  food  stamp  plan.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  the  Third  District  is  not 
aware  of  this.  Furthermore,  there  are 
several  counties  which  have  been  added 
to  my  district,  effective  January  1,  1963, 
presently  represented  by  the  gentleman 
of  the  Third  District,  that  are  eligible 
and  meet  the  criteria  for  participation 
In  the  food  stamp  plan.  Why  he  has 
not  been  able  to  have  these  counties  in- 
cluded I  am  unable  to  say. 

It  Is  obvious  in  the  remarks  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Third  District  of  West 
Virginia  that  he  knows  little  about  the 
geography  and  economy  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District.  It  Is  a  well-known 
fact  that  while  in  certain  areas  we  have 
our  economic  difBculties,  by  and  large, 
it  is  the  part  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia that  Is  on  the  move.  I  ^ould 
emphasize    that    the    Panhandle    area. 


which  was  loosely  referred  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  Third  District,  consists  of 
four  counties,  two  of  which  are  not  eU- 
glble  for  participation  in  tlie  programs 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion because  they  are  not  areas  of  per- 
sistent and  substantial  unonployment. 
If  the  administration  were  so  inclined 
the  gentleman  frcHn  the  Third  District 
knows  well  that  there  are  several  coun- 
ties in  my  dislxict  as  well  as  his  district 
that  could  qualify  and  would  prefer  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  plan. 


WHO  PAYS  FOR  WHAT? 

Mr.    OROSf).      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request,  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
been  reading  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  this  dal*.  I  find  therein  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Attorney  General  Bobert  F.  Kennedy  and 
his  vacation  paity  have  struck  camp  on  the 
Cwha  River  in  Olympic  National  Park  in 
Washington  State — and  tilings  now  are  said 
to  be  almost  ba-:k  to  normal  in  the  Oovem- 
ment-owned  Nc^rthwest  wilderness  country. 

But  reports  from  Seattle  yesterday  were 
that  the  Pr«sld<-nt's  brother  had  left  a  cou- 
ple of  reminders. 

One  is  a  weU-manlciu«d  trail  to  the  camp- 
site. Prior  to  the  Kennedys'  arrival,  the 
National  Park  Serrioe  cut  the  low-hanging 
branches  from  every  inch  of  the  11. 5 -mile 
trail  so  the  mounted  party  would  have  an 
easy  trip,  according  to  the  Seattle  Times. 

Then  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
goes  on  to  state: 

A  special  radio  oommunleatlon  network 
had  been  set  up  with  a  park  ranger  on  con- 
tinuous alert  to  relay  vital  messages  from 
Washington  to  the  oAcial  roughing  It  In 
the  wilderneee. 

The  Seattle  Times  said: 

The  Park  Service  took  4  or  6  days  to  prop- 
erly set  up  the  campsite.  Thirty  packhorses 
were  needed  to  bring  in  more  than  2  tons  of 
gear. 

It  also  notes  that  among  the  rnii- 
formed  forest  rangers  accompanjrtng  the 
Kennedys  there  is  an  individual  de- 
scribed as  an  "ofBcial  pboto^apher." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Congress,  and 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  oi- 
titled  to  know  who  is  pasring  for  what 
in  this  expensive  Robert  Kennedy  and 
family  vacation  trip  to  the  Northwest. 
The  pubUc  is  aitiUed  to  know,  down  to 
the  last  dollar,  who  is  paying  the  bill  feit 
all  of  this. 


ADMINISTRATIONS  ANNOUNCED  $2 
BILLION  ACCELERATED  HIGH- 
WAY PROGRAM  MEETS  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT PROBLEMS:  PROVES 
ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 
$900  MILLION  PORK  BARREL  BILL 
IS  POLITICAL  BOONDOGCFLE  THAT 
IS  UNWISE  AND  UNNEEDED 

Mr.   CRAMER.     Mr.  G^Deaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houae 
for  10  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  mclude  tables, 
cvm lOiS 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  an- 
nouncement today  by  Mr.  Rex  Whitten. 
Highway  Administrator,  to  the  effect 
that  the  administration  was  making 
available  for  obligational  purposes — that 
means  for  contract  purposes — im- 
mediately for  highways  throughout  the 
United  States— listen  to  this  figure — 
$1,994,104,000  of  additional  obligational 
authority  to  the  States  throughout  this 
Nation  as  an  acceleration  highway  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  set 
of  figures  Indicating  the  amounts  by 
States  of  additional  money  that  will  be 
made  available  to  the  States  for  highway 
construction  immediately. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  those  figures, 
and  I  think  this  is  important  because  I 
am  sure  Members  of  the  House  know  that 
the  administration  at  the  same  time  Ls 
proposing  a  political  pork  barrel,  leaf- 
raking  $900  million  of  authority  for  the 
President  to  provide  Federal  matching 
grants  up  to  50  percent  for  all  types  of 
public  work  programs  not  previously 
made  available  for  grant  funds  in  the 
past,  including  such  items  as  ski  slides, 
swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  and  in- 
jecting Federal  intervention  further  into 
local  public  works  programs,  on  an  un- 
precedented basis,  pork  barrel  pre- 
election programs  to  an  extent  never 
before  conceived  and  in  local  public 
works  activities  never  before  under 
Federal  grant  programs. 

This  more  sound  approach  of  making 
available  presently  available,  and  un- 
allocated or  unused  funds  as  amended 
relating  to  highways  today  is  $2  billion. 
This  is  over  twice  the  amount  of  $900  mil- 
lion preelection  pork  barrel  Presidential 
handout  proposal  known  as  the  public 
works  acceleration  bill. 

This  is  more  than  twice  as  much  money 
and  the  administration  has  had  it  avail- 
able for  some  time  in  the  trust  fund  for 
spending  and  will  do  more,  in  my  opinion, 
to  help  unemployment  and  can  be  msule 
available  to  unemployment  areas,  can 
do  more  for  unemployment  than  the  en- 
tire $800  million  pork  barrel,  grab  bag 
proposal  of  the  administration. 

I  call  upon  the  administration  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  other  public  works 
programs  where  funds  are  available  if 
the  President  determines  that  unem- 
ployment exists  in  particular  areas  and 
works  acceleration  is  needed.  I  am  glad 
to  see  this  accelerated  highway  program 
rather  than  the  program  of  pxiblic  works, 
leaf-raking,  preelection  boondoggle  pro- 
posed to  be  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  used  as  he  sees  fit,  where  he 
sees  fit,  on  projects  he  designates  by  this 
$900  million  acceleration  biU.  This 
highway  acceleration,  spending  available 
trust  funds,  on  sound  programs  is  the 
way  to  help  employment,  assuming  em- 
ployment pump-priming  is  needed  in  cer- 
tain places.  Let  us  see  how  much  this 
means  to  the  States. 

It  was  proven  under  the  previous  ac- 
celeration program  of  19M  to  help  em- 
ployment that  the  $400  million  made 
available  by  the  Congress  in  the  q;>ecifie 
area   of   highways,    a   proven   program 


tooled  up  to  be  accelerated,  resulted  In 
additional  employment;  that  that  was 
one  program  of  acceleration  that  got  re- 
sults. So  this  administration  now  is  mak- 
ing available  $1,994,104,000.  That  means 
more  money  for  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  help  unemployment  if  needed 
for  that  purpose — but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  this  accelleration  was  not  proposed 
to  be  used  in  unemployment  areas  al- 
though it  would  have  been  a  simple  thing 
to  suggest  this  to  the  States.  Is  the  ad- 
ministration afraid  to  make  such  a  sug- 
gestion— for  fear  of  killing  off  the  $900 
million  pork-barrel  pn^xtsal? 

It  looks  mighty  suspicious  to  me — 
and  leads  me  to  ask.  Is  the  Kennedy 
administration  really  Interested  in  un- 
employment depressed  areas  when  no 
mention  of  the  use  of  this  $2  bUUon  in 
those  areas  Ls  made? 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  figures. 
Some  of  them  are  amazing.  Let  us  take 
Virginia,  $80,420,000  more  is  made  Im- 
mediately available  for  obligational  au- 
thority. That  is  added  to  the  quartoly 
approved  authority  already  made  avail- 
able as  of  June  14,  1962.  of  $28,494,000. 
meaning  that  the  State  of  Virginia  has 
$108,914,000  for  highway  omstruction. 
That  is  this  quarter.  Add  to  that  three 
remaining  quarterly  allocatlMis  of  $28,- 
103,000.  the  total  for  this  year  for  Vir- 
ginia is  $187,224,000. 

If  we  want  to  help  unemployment, 
that  is  the  way  to  do  it  if  srou  are  going 
to  do  it  at  all.  This  makes  more  sense 
than  the  poUtical  pork-barrel  accelera- 
tion bill  appproach. 

Let  us  take  Pennsylvania,  an  acknowl- 
edged unCTiployment  State  in  a  nxunber 
of  areas.  Here  is  what  Pennsylvania 
will  receive.  This  order  makes  avail- 
able now  $149,149,000  more  immediately 
for  highway  construction.  This  means 
interstate,  primary,  secondary,  rural,  and 
urban.  This  means  $149  mllUon  more 
above  the  $49,725,000  already  available, 
or  a  total  of  $198,874,000  this  quarter, 
and  the  total  for  the  year  of  $325  mil- 
lion for  Pennsylvania.  This  $149  mfl- 
lion  is  almost  twice  the  ^rln■«^Tw^^Trl 
amount  of  $90  million  that  could  be 
made  available  to  Pennsylvania  under 
the  lO-percent-per-State  ThnH^tJon  in 
the  $900  million  acceleration  pork-barrel 
bm. 

So  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  get- 
ting immediate  relief  in  a  proven  pro- 
gram, with  funds  already  in  the  trust 
fund,  under  a  program  already  author- 
ized by  Congress  on  a  sound  basis — and 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  would  be  pos- 
sibly available  tmder  the  much  heralded 
anUunemployment  pubUc  works  acod- 
eratlon  bill  proposed  as  a  "must"  bill 
to  end  tmemployment  in  critical  areas — 
which  it  WiU  not  do.  That  Is  the  way 
to  beat  the  unonployment  problem,  not 
giving  the  President  unlimited  anthorl^ 
for  leaf-raking,  pork-barrel  aethritlea. 
and  election  handouts  to  be  designated 
solely  by  him.  and  doing  away  with  all 
the  standards  for  public  works  provided 
by  the  Congress. 

Let  us  look  at  West  Virginia.  $4,991.- 
000  more  this  quarter,  tn  addition  to  the 
$13,998,000  that  would  be  otherwise 
availaUe.  making  a  total  of  |S9  million 
immediately   available   for   obligational 
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TIm  ttirw  xwMkbdnff  qiMur- 
Mids  for  ttw  y«^?^*^^  of 
Ite  i««r  it  (UUnv  JM  each.  Tlie  teftid 
«n|i«fci»  to  mm  Vlittailft  this  year  for 
Mlikvtr  «QQi<>niBllQ&.  tben,  it  a  aew 
httfk  flgara,  at  la  lh«  eate  in  an  the 
Statea.  oC  iMjMMW. 

Lit  at  take  the  State  of  New  York: 
$M  aiillioii  man,  bcingtnc  its  total  for 
thtyaartoiaflmtmoii.  Thltlatheway 
to  Bieet  the  uotmsiajmtaai  prdtktesL 
-niit  It  the  pncram  that  the  Reputdicaiis 
PBomuml  xatbec  than  the  poik-ban«l 
iwwwwh.  the  predectkm  camiMitgn. 
leaf -raUac  ewliMBios  pocO.  golf  eoune 
piogranu  propoeed  by  the  New  Ftontier. 
Tbia  poric-hanel  ptopoeal  is  being  puahed 
at  the  saiM  tliait  thaadminietration  says 
a  tas  eut  it  nolneadad.  Yet  it  wants  to 
vend  |M0  mJOlion  ortac  and  abo^  the 
mveently  avaOable  and  even  im^oeed 
budget  funds  to  further  imbalance  the 
budget  at  the  same  time  they  are  saying 
unwnployment  is  not  bad  enough  to  re- 
quire a  tax  reduction.  How  asinine  can 
one  get? 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  administration 
taking  the  action  recommended  by  the 
Repnhltnans  all  along  with  regard  to  ac- 
celerated iwbUe  works  programs  under 
present  authorisations  and  proven  pro- 
grams with  money  already  available  to 
meet  unemployment  problems  by  an- 
nouncing the  additicmal  release  of  nearly 
$3  billicm  in  roadbuilding  funds  as  an- 
nounced by  Bex  Whitton,  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  today. 

This  action  should  have  been  taken 
a  long  time  ago  if  the  administration 
really  bad  A  desire  to  do  something  about 
unemployment,  and  this  amount  In  this 
ooe  program  alone  amounts  to  over  twice 
the  mcmey  under  the  pork-barrel  public 
works  acceleration  program  of  $900 
mllUon,  and  it  li  in  a  program  proven 
of  value  that  can  be  accelerated  without 
waste  or  pork  barreling. 

This  means  to  Florida  $12,412,000  ad- 
ditional funds  for  immediate  obligation 
and  contracting  and  should  pick  up  some 
of  the  slack  in  unemployment  there  as 
In  otber  States — If  the  State  authorities 
desire  to  direct  such  construction  into 
areas  where  unemployment  exists. 

DneidentaUy.  this  means  in  the  State 
of  Florida  that  the  $12,412,000 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Thetim^ 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  htla 
expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from^nlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
means  in  Florida  that  in  addition  to  the 
$18,282,000  available  for  this  quarter, 
bringing  the  quarteiiy  amount  for  con- 
tractual obligation  up  to  $30,704,000, 
when  added  to  the  $19,048,000  available 
quarterly  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  it 
brings  the  total  in  the  State  of  Florida 
to  a  historical  high  trom  a  Federal 
participation  standpoint  for  all  highway 
ccmstructlon.  to  $89,648,000  for  fiscal 
1963, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  administration 
to  accelerate  other  public  works  pro- 


grams ttiat  have  ahready  beoi  authorized 
and  funded  and  proven  programs  to 
meet  unonplOyment  problems  and  to 
abandon  the  leaf-raUng  and  pork- 
barrel  program  known  as  the  public 
wcnks  accderation  bill  that  starts  new 
fedwaOy  funded  programs  on  a  political, 
boondoggle  Iwsls. 

ThereL9i*e  other  authorizations  unused 
in  programs  already  legislated  and  In 
effect  that  could  likewise  be  used  much 
more  effectively  to  increase  employ- 
ment—although admittedly  not  giving 
the  President  as  much  pork  to  hand  out 
on  a  political,  preelection  basis  as  the 
acceleration  bill. 


August  15 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  Ust  here  of  some 
if  the  programs  that  could  be  accelerated 
a  similar  basis  as  this  highway  pro- 
is  being  done.  We  have  the  Vet- 
ans'  Administration  direct  loans  unob- 
ated — and  listen  to  this— direct  loans 
fbr  "Veterans'  Administration  housing" 
i  lOO  million  available  and  funded ;  "Com- 
tiunlty  Facilities  Administration,"  $451.5 
lailUon;  "Urban  renewal."  $1,193  bil- 
lon; the  "Maritime  Administration  for 
l^pbuilding."  $64  million;  "Area  rede- 
tjelopment  for  public  facilities  grants  and 
|)ans."  $66  million;  the  "Farmers  Home 
i Ldministration  housing  loan  program," 
$334  million.  I  enclose  the  following 
table  to  further  illustrate  the  situation: 


Current  status  of  obligations  of  funds  reported  t 

of  the  commH^  i 


[In  mlllt  ns] 


n  minority  views  on  H.R.  101  IS,  on  p.  44 
■ee  report 


Authorizations 
available  for 

obligation 
durini;  flscal 
years  1962-«a 


Vetenns'  Administration,  direct  loans ,1 

Community  Facilities  Administration,  public  facility  loans.  I 

Urban  renewal ,J... 

Maritime  Administration,  tor  shipbuiklinj! .i 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  public  facility  grant)  and 

kmns- ' 

Fanners  Home  Administration,  boosing  loan  program I|.."' 

Total I 


'$700 

2.000 
153 

00 

430 


Amounts 
obligated, 

based  upon 
latent 

information 
available, 

July  24,  1962 


c 


>  1200.0 

'196.5 

803.0 

80.0 

24.0 
00.0 


4.023 


1.400.  A 


rnobUiratcd 
baliUKY 


>tfi00.0 

451.5 

n,  198.0 

64.0 

6A.0 
>aS4.0 


2,Sia.5 


>  1800,000,000  in  1962:  «a00,000,000  in  1963. 

.Jl)i^£l??'  *^*''*^^  approximately  taoo,000,000  durlnjr  fiscal  1963  for  an  estimated  23,400  loans.     So  far  in  1963 
150,000,000  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  for  obligatnn. 
» 190,000,000  has  been  set  aside  for  mass  transpoctation.       ' 

*  1600,000,000  budgeted  tor  1003. 

•  iao.000,000  recently  released  for  obligation  by  Bureau  of  tfio  Budget. 


Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  six  programs  in 
which  there  are  available  authorized 
funds— and  this  does  not  include  the 
highway  program  which  has  just  made 
available  $2  bimon  more — of  $2,613,- 
500,000.  If  the  administration  wants  to 
go  forward  and  accelerate  proven,  exist- 
ing programs  to  help  unemployment  in 
unemployment  areas. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman  srield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentieman  mentioned 
this  direct  loan  program  for  veterans 
housing.  Was  not  that  program  cur- 
tailed before  the  first  of  the  year? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  a  very  interest- 
ing situation,  and  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  it,  because  as  I  recall, 
in  October  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  a  public  statement  at  one 
of  his  press  conferences  to  the  effect  that 
he  realized  there  was  going  to  be  a  sub- 
stantially unbalanced  budget  this  year, 
and  it  proved  to  be  nearly  $5  billion. 
Therefore,  he  was  asking  all  agencies  to 
curtail  and  cut  back  and.  specifically,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  cut  back 
some  $300  million  of  funds  available  and 
appropriated  and  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. That  amount  of  unobligated  bal- 
ance has  now  swollen  to  $500  million. 
If  there  is  any  area  which  would  aid 
employment,  it  is  in  the  home-construc- 
tion industry,  and  that  is  the  industry  in 
my  part  of  the  State  hardest  hit  and 
having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
back  cm  its  feet. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
fipeaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
^Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  be  deUghted 
lb  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
[  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  from 
Itlorlda  [Mr.  Craker]  is  objecting  to  the 
allocations  made  to  the  State  of  Florida 
ttfider  this  program? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentieman  was 
abt  listening  very  well. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  ask- 
iXig  the  gentleman  a  question:  Are  you 
objecting  to  it? 

i  Mr.  CRAMER.  Why,  of  course  not. 
^e  gentleman  knows  I  did  not  object 
w  it.  I  said  this  announcement  is  fol- 
lowing the  Republicans'  proposal  for  tak- 
jig  care  of  unemployment  by  using  pres- 
itly  unobligated  funds  to  go  ahead  with 
rograms  already  tooled  up  and  pro- 
rams  which  can  do  something  about 
iployment,  without  wasting  money 
id  not  done  on  a  pork-barrel  basis. 
Ijherefore.  this  is  the  way  it  should  be 
'me,  and  I  congratulate  the  adminis- 
(ation  for  doing  it  and  say  they  should 
ive  done  it  a  long  time  ago. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Did  not 
le  gentleman  start  off  by  saying  that 
»e  Commissioner  of  Roads,  Mr.  Whit- 
en, had  made  the  announcement  of 
locations.^ 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes;  and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  that  and  say  he  should  have 
d^ne  it  long  time  ago. 

I  am  enclosing  the  following  two 
flitceleration  tables  to  illustrate  what  the 
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revised  sdiedule  will  mean  to  every  State 
IntheUWoB: 


r«g«rsl.«i«   M^tmg  rttmbunabU 


i§n  to  »• 


tion  seaetfiiJt  tkowtu§  mtdUkmml  nitam 
for  f.Ttt  gasrter  o/  jbool  yen-  iHi  to  b« 
fMW  evt  of  meemrniOmML  inut  fndg 
[tn  VhtmmnOa  c€  doUan] 
yMtanl  funds 1.0e4.l0« 


8tot«: 


[In  thouwnds  of  doUan] 
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CalUoRkla... 

ColonMlo- 

Ck>nn«ctleut. 

D»law«n 

Florida 

Georgia 
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Mabo 


TnrtUna. 
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Kantueky. 


UMrjUkoA. 


MUHHtppl..' 


S8.911 

10.868 

8S.S00 

JO.  MO 

88.808 

40.008 

9S.M8 

10,788 

12.418 

07.041 

17.007 

ai.«a8 

48.871 

80.774 

18.107 

38. 5M 

41.880 

80.883 

18.608 

60.237 

38.084 

at.  on 

60.888 

37.880 

43.001 

Nebraska 

Nairada 

Kew  Hampahlr*. 

New  Jeney 

New  Uezloo 

New  York 

North  CtroUna-. 
Nortlt  Dakota... 

Oblo 

Oklahoma 


PennaylTaxUa 

Rhode  Tslend 

South  CaroUna.. 
South  Dakota... 


Utah 

Vennont 

Vtegtnla ._ 

Waehlngton 

Weet  Virginia 

Wiaoonaln 

Wyoming 

Dlctrtct  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico 


85.170 
88.«S0 
30.010 
0.188 
70.884 
18.377 
04.000 
40.006 
14,418 
(») 

88.313 
11.838 
140.140 
12,880 
31.338 
33.066 
66.040 
01.600 


10.770 


'Prerloue  let  quarter 

of  apportioned  funds. 


88.034 
41.801 
83.836 
30.400 
88.881 
6.747 

covered  bal- 


Rented  reimlmnmbU  MsfoH^m  $ehedtd€,  fiscal  year  1969,  by  fwtrtert  {shoving  regular  and 
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BUSDOESS  ACT 


Mr.   PATICAN.     Mr. 
imanlmmw  mnomt  tn  eiWiii 
for  S  mtamteo  and  to  reoloe 


my  remarts. 

The aPKAKEB pro  tcstpoce.    Istliere 

objectlaii  to  the  noaeit  Of  tbt  goitkByA 
from  Tteas7 

There  was  no  objeetloa. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Skieaker.  I  witfi  to 
annoanee  that  as  chairman  of  BidMMBs- 
mlttee  No.  3  of  the  House  a«»»MT  and 
Curraicy  Committee  that  hearlnga  are 
scheduled  on  HJL  10618,  and  similar 
hois.  OGimnenctnc  Wedneadv.  niutiiii 
ber  5,  IfSS.  and  contlnutng  mitfl  an  per* 
sons  desiring  to  be  heard  en  tfalB  kda- 
latloD  are  aoeosmnodated. 

The  bin  would  amend  ttie  8Bian  Btttf- 
ness  Act  to  pirovlde  that  the  pctitram 
under  which  Government  eontracto  are 
set  aulde  for  sman  bustness  <<«wwyt  n§  shaU 
not  apply  In  the  ease  at  oontcacts  for 
watntenance.  repair,  or  oonstarocClon. 

The  constructlaKi  set-aside  progxam 
was  begun  in  mld-1068.  In  May  USH. 
SBA  concurred  in  a  proposal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  sovead  cooi- 
structlon  set-asldes  temporarily,  pn>- 
vided  thait  the  sman  bo^neas  share  of 
this  woi^  was  not  adverady  afleetad. 
Unf ortunattfy.  the  part^^patfcm  of  small 
firms  In  mintiUT  ooostnictloa  wtifaictg 
promptly  declined:  oonseqaently  the  i 
requested  reacttvattan  of  the 
tion  set-akside  pzogram. 

XThder  the  SBA's  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  aU  '•'^^■tnKitian 
procurements,  ezo^  Capdiart  hooalafi. 
between  $2,500  and  $500,000  are  oon- 
sidered  to  be  within  the  set-aside  pso- 
gram  where  the  established  ccltczia  has 
been  met.  The  proeuremeat  oAoon 
determine,  however,  whether  tba  aat- 
aalde  for  each  procurement  Is  JusttHsd. 
In  the  event  of  his  nonoonouxrenoob  ttaa 
contracting  officer  must  statte  his  xvaaoaas 
therefor.  Oenerally  no  prococanMit  is 
set  aside  without  the  ooncunwaee  9t 
both  SBA  and  the  procuresiMnt ... 
however,  the  procuring  agcaMiaB 
unilatprany  set 
where  the  criteria  has  ben 

Twelve  members  have  introdueed  ^n« 
on  this  subject,  most  of  than  fclsBitieaJ 
biOs.  I  can  assure  aU  spoaaoKa  of  the 
measure  that  they  wm  be  given  aa  much 
of  the  subcommittee's  thne  aa  tbay  re- 
quire. In  addition  we  wfll  have  wit- 
nesses appeal  from  the  interested  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  with 
the  administration  <tf  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram. 

Any  organizaMdon  or  person  totsrmtai 
in  testifying  on  these  hlDs  btf ei«  the 
subcommittee  should  notify  the  counsel 
of  the  House  wanni^  ^id  Currency 
Committee  proanptly  so  thatt  tlar  may 
be  scheduled  to  testify.  The  oouns^ 
may  be  reached  by  »^i*p>>/^«*t.  CaptUA 
i-3121.  extenaton  4348. 

I  wish  to  empbaslie  our  gubooaunit- 
tee's  determination  to  have  f«n  and  aide- 
qiiafa*  Yit^Miring^  -ttti  thfo  blBo  TtWHwa- 
sors  of  the  legislation  are  forewarned 
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that  the  admlnistrfttion  has  expressed 
Itself  quite  forcibly  as  being  opposed  to 
the  bill.  Consequently,  there  Is  a  great 
need  to  have  adequate,  complete,  and 
extensive  hearings. 


!f» 


ACCELERATINQ  RESEARCH  ON  CAN- 
CER. HEART  DISEASE.  AND  MEN- 
TAL ILLNESS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ikdchlgan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RTAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
^er.  this  afternoon  I  introduced  a  biU. 
HJl.  12919.  to  provide  for  a  special  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  research  with  respect  to  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  mental  illness. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  receive  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  this  Congress. 

Today,  about  4S  million  Americans 
now  lliing  will  eventually  have  cancer; 
1  In  4  persons,  according  to  present 
rates.  Cancer  wlU  strike  over  the  years 
In  about  two  of  three  families.  This 
year,  about  800,000  Americans  will  be 
under  medical  care  for  cancer. 

In  this  year  alone,  there  will  be  about 
520,000  new  cancer  cases  diagnosed  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  87,000  cancer  patients  will  prob- 
ably die  in  1962.  It  is  America's  No.  2 
kiner. 

We  should  not  ignore  the  statistics  that 
almost  half  of  all  the  cancer  deaths  in 
1962  wUl  occur  among  persons  under  65 
years  of  age. 

Each  year,  cancer  costs  the  national 
economy  50,000  man-years  of  productiv- 
ity; about  $215  million  in  services  and 
salaries;  about  $189  mlUlon  In  esti^nated 
spending  earning;  at  least  $26  million  in 
income  taxes;  pltis  loss  of  other  tax 
moneys  on  the  lower  levels  at  least  equal 
to  that. 

Cancer  also  costs  American  business 
and  Industry  very  dearly;  such  as  the 
loss  of  valuable  executives  at  the  peak 
of  their  efficiency  and  the  loss  of  trained 
workers  at  the  h^ht  of  their  produc- 
tiylty,  plus  the  general  loss  that  occurs 
when  the  disease  strikes  In  an  em- 
ployee's family. 

Cancer  is  a  deadly  disease  which  has 
no  respect  for  age  groups,  sex,  race,  so- 
cial status  or  profession. 

We  are  very  painfully  aware  of  the  sad- 
ness and  tragedy  which  cancer  can  bring. 
This  dread  disease,  only  recently,  took 
the  life  of  our  beloved  Speaker.  The 
whole  Nation  mourned  the  loss  of  House 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum. 

Other  leaders  whose  life  was  snuffed 
out  by  this  vicious  disease  were  well- 
known  personalities  such  as  the  former 
Secretary  of  State  John  P.  Dulles,  Actor 
Gary  Cooper,  Duncan  Hines.  of  hotel 
fame.  Madam  Marie  Curie.  Irene  Joliet- 
Curie,  daughter,  Damon  Runyon,  Mark 
Helllnger,  Dr.  John  Von  Newman,  who 
developed  the  first  electronic  bram,  and 
Enrico  Fermi,  nucd^u:  scientist. 


It  also  has  taken  the  lives  of  other 
Americans  not  as  well  known  who,  never- 
Uieless,  left  loved  ones  who  grieved  their 
passing. 

Cancer  will  continue  to  take  its  high 
toll  of  American  lives  unless  we  quickly 
find  the  causes  and  cure. 

These  figures  on  cancer  are  very  star- 
tling but  we  must  never  overlook  the 
No.  1  killer  in  America  today— heart 
disease. 

More  than  900,000  men.  women,  and 
children  are  meeting  death  each  year 
from  heart  and  circulatory  diseases. 
These  diseases  affect  more  than  10  mil- 
lion Americans  according  to  national 
health  survey  of  the  Government,  and 
over  half  are  in  the  25-  to  64-year-age 
bracket. 

The  economic  costs  of  heart  disease 
are  enormous.  In  1960,  compensation 
and  pension  pasmients  to  veterans  dis- 
abled by  heart  disease  amounted  to 
$464,000.  The  cost  of  lost  productivity 
in  1958  of  persons  in  the  labor  force  dis- 
abled by  heart  disease  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $1,210  million. 

The  costs  and  toll  of  heart  disease 
will  further  increase  unless  we  make 
greater  progress  towards  its  conquest. 
There  are  real  opportunities  to  achieve 
such  progress. 

When  we  consider  what  resources  we 
must  have  to  finish  that  job,  there  are 
two  main  points  it  is  well  to  have  in 
mind.  One  is  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
problem  of  heart  disease.  The  other  is 
the  opportunity  for  greater  progress  and 
the  unmet  needs  in  research,  education, 
and  ccmununity  services. 

Advances  have  been  made  against  the 
greatest  of  heart  killers:  hardening  of 
the  arteries,  which  leads  to  coronary  at- 
tacks and  strokes.  Surgery  now  can 
help  relieve  some  kinds  of  coronary  and 
arteriosclerotic  heart  disease;  clot- 
blocked  arteries  can  be  cleared  or  re- 
placed. Drugs  have  been  developed  to 
strengthen  the  heart  and  prevent  fur- 
ther blood  clotting. 

Although  we  have  made  strides  all 
along  the  way,  there  is  still  a  vast 
amount  of  Icnowledge  we  can  gain  by 
further  research  to  prevent,  treat,  and 
control  heart  disease  by  providing  ade- 
quate means  for  further  study  of  this 
Nation's  No.  1  killer. 

Although  Americans  realize  that  can- 
cer and  heart  disease  are  killers,  it  has 
just  been  within  the  past  few  years  that 
our  citizens  have  accepted  mental  ill- 
ness in  its  true  perspective.  Although  it 
may  not  kill  instantly,  it  tends  to  sever 
the  bonds  that  hold  families  together. 
It  separates  individuals  from  their  loved 
ones  and  tends  to  put  a  stigma  on  a  per- 
son greater  than  any  other  disease  now 
known  to  hmnanity. 

We  should  try  to  understand  and  ac- 
cept the  mentally  ill,  and  we  should  do 
something  about  their  misfortune. 

We  must  place  cancer,  heart  disease, 
and  mental  illness  in  their  proper  place; 
that  is  in  the  pages  of  medical  history  as 
diseases  which  our  research  must  con- 
quer. To  do  this  job,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  calls  for  an  author- 
ization to  appropriate  $498  million  to 
drastically  st^  up  the  amoimt  of  re- 
search now  being  done  in  these  fields. 


Since  the  ravages  of  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease and  mental  illness  are  taking  a 
heavier  toll  of  life  and  health  of  Ameri- 
eftn  people;  since  existing  research  pro- 
ttrams  have  thus  far  ftdled  to  produce 
the  substantial  results  we  expected  in 
discovering  the  causes  of,  or  the  means 
Off  preventing  and  curing  these  dread 
diseases,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
Mid  interest  to  the  American  people  to 
eixpect  that  every  reasonable  effort  be 
made  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  decrease, 
the  threat  of  these  diseases.  I  urge  that 
the  House  committee  will  take  to  heart 
these  threats  on  our  American  life  and 
li|egin  hearings  on  this  measure  at  the 
tprliest  possible  date. 

We  know  we  need  action  in  these  fields 
Cff  medical  research  and  aid.  We  do  not 
need  it  at  a  date  in  the  future.  We  need 
it  now.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late  and 
the  subsequent  cost  of  delay  much  more 
t^an  at  present. 


DEDICATION  OF  ALVIN  R. 
DAM 


BUSH 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pfennsylvania  (Mr.  ScHiraEBKLi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
BJecord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
C^om  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  August  8.  the  $6  milhon  U.S. 
Ajrmy  Engineers  flood  control  dam  and 

Sservoir  on  Kettle  Creek.  Clinton 
)unty.  Pa.,  and  recreation  area  devel- 
oped by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
dedicated  in  the  name  of  Alvin  R.  Bush, 
the  late  Representative  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's 17th  Congressional  District.  Al 
Blush  had  many  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  can  attest  to  his  interest 
ahd  efforts  in  behalf  of  flood  protection 
oBi  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
Rtver.  The  Congress  this  year  approved 
Hl.R.  6676  to  designate  this  project  as 
tl>e  "Alvin  R.  Bush  Dam."  and  it  Is  most 
appropriate  that  it  should  bear  tiis  name. 

Many  dignitaries  participated  in  the 
dedication  ceremonies  at  the  site,  and 
the  dinner  which  followed  in  Renovo,  in- 
cljuding  Gov.  David  Lawrence,  of  Penn- 
sjflvania;  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  who  repre- 
sented the  Susquehanna  River  System 
Fjood  Control  Association;  Senator  Jo- 
seph Clark,  of  Pennsylvania;  Gen.  Rob- 
ettt  G.  MacDonnell.  Director  of  Civil 
Works.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers; 
Col.  Warren  R.  Johnson,  outgoing  dis- 
tillct  engineer  for  the  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
n^r  District.  Baltimore;  Dr.  Maurice  K. 
OOddard.  Pennsylvania  secretary  of  for- 
eflts  and  waters;  State  Senator  George  B. 
aievenson;  Judge  A.  H.  Lipez,  and  Mayor 
Carmen  Rosamlllia,  of  Renovo. 

The  first  dam  to  be  completed  in  the 
comprehensive  west  branch  flood  control 
plan  was  built  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
syilvania  and  named  in  honor  of  Senator 
Stevenson.  Mrs.  Alvin  R.  Bush  unveiled 
the  plaque  officially  designating  the  Alvin 
R,  Bush  Dam,  and  the  Bush  family  were 
gtiests  of  honor  at  the  ceremonies.  The 
entire  proceedings  were  admirably 
planned  and  executed  with  the  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  Susqu^ianna  River  System 
Flood  Control  Association  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Theodore  8.  Lombardo. 
vice  president:  and  the  host  chapter 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  R.  O. 
Rajrmond,  president  of  the  Clinton 
County  division.  The  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  the  entire  town  of  Renovo  as 
well  as  the  fine  contribution  of  the  Mil- 
ton area  high  school  band  deserve  spe- 
cial mention. 

Although  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  I 
were  unable  to  attend  these  ceremonies 
because  of  our  legislative  schedule,  my 
representative  read  the  following  mes- 
sage in  my  abaence: 
ADOSI88  or  HoM.  HnM>ir  T.  ScRifssaKU.  or 

PSNN8n.VAinA,    AT   TK«    DEDICATION    OF    THK 

Alvin  R.  Btob  Dam 

Honored  guesta,  ImIIm.  and  gentlemen,  you 
must  realize  my  disappointment  In  not  being 
ablA'to  be  present  at  Ute  ceremonies  dedicat- 
ing the  AlTln  R.  Bush  Dun  and  Reaerrolr, 
but  I  know  that  Al  Bush,  /rom  his  long  and 
faithful  serrloe  In  the  Congress  would  be  the 
first  to  urge  me  to  stay  on  the  Job  and  rep- 
resent your  Interests  In  Washington.  There 
are  three  or  four  Important  roUcaU  votes 
scheduled  this  Wednesday,  and  I  feel  It  U 
Imperative  for  me  to  be  here  In  Washington 
during  the  closing  days  of  thU  session  of 
Ciongress.  To  emphasis  my  point,  many  of 
you  here  today.  Including  members  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  System  Flood  Control 
Assoctatlon.  wm  recall  that  final  acUon  au- 
thorising this  very  project  was  completed  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  83d  Congress. 

This  great  project  being  dedicated  today  U 
an  Important  \mlt  in  the  West  Branch  flood 
protection  and  its  completion  marks  a  mUe- 
stone  In  the  coordinated  and  Integrated  plan 
of  the  U.S.  Army  engineers  and  the  Stote  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  U  Indeed  fitting  that  It 
bears  the  name  of  Alvln  R.  Bush,  wtio  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee was  Instrumental  In  securing  authoriza- 
tion of  the  project  in  1964.  Flood  control  In 
the  West  Branch  Valley  was  of  great  concern 
to  Al  Bush  and  he  spent  much  time  and 
energy  on  the  problem.  Almost  as  soon  as 
he  took  his  seat  in  Congress  he  began  to 
work  for  the  Kettle  Creek  Dam.  and  he  never 
let  up  in  his  efforts.  FoUowlng  the  authori- 
sation approval,  year  after  year  he  went  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee,  first  for 
plannlng  funds,  then  for  oonstruetion  funds, 
and  be  continued  to  work  unoeaslngly  in 
behalf  of  this  project  untU  his  untimely 
death. 

In  the  words  of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees reporting  the  bill  which  I  Introduced 
to  designate  this  Important  Army  Engineers 
project  as  the  Alvln  R.  Bush  Dam:  "It  la 
most  appropriate  to  name  the  Kettle  Creek 
Dam  for  the  late  .Uvln  R.  Bush,  in  honor  of 
a  great  American  and  in  recognition  of  his 
long  and  outstanding  service  to  the  Sute  at 
Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Nation."  This  hon- 
or Is  richly  deserved,  and  there  are  few  peo- 
ple In  our  country  who  will  ever  have  a 
structure  of  this  nukgnltude  and  permanence 
dedicated  to  their  work. 

I  congratulate  the  17.8.  Army  Knglneers, 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Foreste  and 
Waters,  the  Susquiihanna  River  System  Flood 
Control  Aasoclatlc>n.  and  the  many  others 
responsible  for  th<!  successful  completion  of 
this  tremendous  undertaking.  Already  the 
benefits  have  been  noted,  and  in  the  years 
to  come  it  wUI  save  countless  Uves  and  much 
property  downstreiun  which  otherwise  would 
be  lost  in  devastating  floods.  Many  wiU  en- 
Joy  the  recreatlonid  featxires  Inhervnt  in  this 
outstanding  project. 

This  dam  and  i-eaervoir  wiU  be  a  lasting 
moniunent  to  the  fine  Congressman  and 
great  American  who  helped  spearhead  the 
drive  to  make  It  a  reaUty.    Al  Buah  had 


many  friends  in  OongrMs  who  loved  and  r»- 
spected  him,  and  our  pleasure  at  this  fitting 
reoognition  Is  unanimous. 

To  Mrs.  Alvln  R.  Bush  and  the  Bush 
family,  and  to  the  other  distinguWMd  guasti 
present.  I  sKpiess  my  slnoers  regrets  that 
circumstances  prevent  my  being  with  you 
for  thees  memorable  dedication  ceremonies. 
Sincerely, 

HZSKAM   T.    SCHNXBKU. 

Member  of  Congreu. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanhnous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
smce  was  granted  to  Mr.  WHrrKNn  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Halkt).  on  August 
16, 1992,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDBRB  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
MOBU8  K.  Udau,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RocKis  of  Colorado) ,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday.  August  22.  1962. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cokgksbsiohal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albxanbb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogkks  of  Colorado) ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  remarks  he  made  under  special 
order  today  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  PRn.Bnf . 

Mr.  Shkllkt. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ktl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  JiTDD. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rocns  of  Colorado)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PowKLL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  SHm.rr. 

Mr.  Ammso. 

Mr.  Fehton. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  coDunittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

Hit.  4449.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  1774 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the 
Importation  of  certain  articles  for  religions 
purposes: 

HJt.  10863.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  du- 
ties on  certain  classifications  of  spun  silk 
yam,  and  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of 
a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute:  and 

Hit.  loeas.  An  act  to  transfer  casein  or 
lactarene  to  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  19S0. 


BULB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  14.  1962. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval 


bhls  and  a  Joint  resolutioa  of  the  Hbuw 
of  the  following  ttUes: 

HJEl.  as.  An  act  to  uitboriae  the  Seeretary 
of  the  Intertor  to  oonstrvet.  opsrato,  and 
maintain  the  ArbucUe  reclamation  projeet. 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purpoaaa; 

HS.aiS9.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SuraJ 
Din;  ^ 

HJl.  ai76.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Salva- 
tore  MorteUlU: 

HH.  8ia7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amrlk 
S.Warleh; 

H.R.  8873.  An  act  for  the  r^lef  ot  Barbara 
W.  Trousil,  Bdward  O.  TTouaU,  and  Bobart 
E.  Trousil; 

HH.  8607.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reeervation  for  the  Departmcaits 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  ot  certain 
pubUc  lands  of  the  United  SUtes  at  Luke- 
Wimams  Air  Force  Range,  Tuma.  Aria.,  for 
defense  purposes; 

H.R.  8606.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended: 

HJl.  6189.  An  act  for  the  relief  (tf  HMena 
M.  Qrover; 

H  Jt.  6219.  An  act  to  permit  the  veaeel  Bmr- 
Ho-iv  to  be  used  in  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  6466.  An  act  to  permit  the  tugs  John 
Xoen,  Jr.,  and  Steve  W.  to  be  documented  for 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

HJt.7649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
Invisible  BUtch  Machine  Co..  Inc.,  now 
known  as  Lewis  Sewing  Machine  Co.; 

HJt.  7741.  An  act  to  permit  the  vesael 
Lucky  Urtda  to  be  docimiented  for  limited 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

HA.  8100.  An  act  to  amend  seettop  100  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Adminlstrattve 
Services  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  reUttve 
to  the  general  supply  fund; 

HJl.  8168.  An  act  to  admit  the  oil  screw 
tugs  Berboro.  Ivulee.  Lj/dla.  and  AUee  and  the 
barges  Florida.  DB  $,  No.  229.  and  No.  23S  to 
American  registry  and  to  permit  tbsir  vmt 
in  the  coastwise  trade  while  they  ate  owned 
by  Standard  Dredging  Corp..  a  Mew  Jeraey 
corporation: 

HJl.  10376.  An  act  to  <»h%nyf  the  name  of 
the  Petersburg  National  Mmtary  Park,  to 
provide  for  acquisition  of  a  portloa  of  the 
Five  Forks  Battlefield,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  10006.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ot  BUsa- 
beth  A.  Johnson; 

Hja.  11400.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  yean 
the  existing  suqwnsion  of  dutlea  oti  csi 
lathes  used  for  shoe  Ust  rot^hlng  or  for 
last  finishing: 

HJt.  11405.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  Oovenunent  improve- 
menu  under  concession  contraeta  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  35,  1016 
(80  Stot.  536).  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

HJl.  11643.  An  act  to  atw^Tid  sectioos  316 
(c)  and  30e(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Act,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  throng 
routes  and  joint  rates;  and 

HJ.  Res.  439.  Joint  resiolutlan  authorMng 
the  State  of  Arlaona  to  place  in  the  Statuary 
Hall  ooUectlon  at  the  UjB.  Capitol  the  statue 
of    Biiseblo   Franclaoo   Kino. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.       Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
iMljoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  27  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. August  16.  1982.  at  12  o'cloek  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  JLUV.  exeea> 
tive  communlcatlona  were  taken  from 
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the  Bptakar's  taU«   aad  r^erred   m 

follows: 

34M.  A  l*tt«r  ttom  th«  CtomptroUM-  G«n- 
«nl  of  tta«  moltad  StatM.  traaamlttlBg  a 
raport  on  rcvtow  of  paynMnta  mad*  by  th« 
United  States  for  tlie  cobatruction  of  airfields 
In  Ftance;  to  the  Committee  on  OoTemment 
OperatloDB. 

3428.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrate.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  Hoiise 
of  RepresentatlTes  ptirsiwnt  to  section  3  of 
the  aet  o(  Jid7  31.  IMl  (76  Stat.  216.  217), 
and  submitted  to  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  <rf  Representatives; 
to  the  Oommittee  and  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows : 

B7Mr.F0OART7: 

BJt.  12900.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
vontrlbuttons  deductlMe  from  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THCMiISON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  13910.  A  bill  to  exempt  for  the  1963 
crop  year  Wisconsin  (type  54  and  5S)  tobacco 
from  the  lease  and  transfer  provisions  of 
sectlcm  816  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustmoit 
Act  ot  1988,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.MUHRAT: 

HH.  13911.  A  biU  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  assignment  of  Government 
field  personnel  to  duty  in  the  District  of 
Oohmabia.  and  for  other  pturposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 

Hit  13913.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  special 
additional  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  reeeareh  with  respect  to  the 
causes,  prevmtlon,  and  cure  of  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  mental  illness;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstcte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  SAYLOR: 

RH.  139  IS.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  mining 
laws  of  the  XTnited  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
i  ByMr.ULLMAN: 

'  H.R.  12914.  A  bill  to  amend  section  350(a) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and 
tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

RJ.  Res.  853.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  validity  erf  certain  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments for  1963  and  prior  crop  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculttire. 


PRIVATE  BILIiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.   LIPSCOMB   introduced   a   bill    (HJt. 
12916)  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  Freeworth  (also 
known  as  LasSlo  Trelwirth).  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  August  15, 1962 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  August  14, 
1962) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 


The  CSiaplain,  Bev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God.  out  of  earth's  shad- 
ows in  whidi  falteringly  we  make  our 
way,  we  turn  to  Thee,  in  whom  there  Is 
no  darkness  at  all.  asking  that  by  Thy 
strengthening  grace  we  may  open  the 
windows  of  our  lives,  that  they  may  be 
flooded  with  Thy  light.  We  would  lean 
our  human  frailty  against  the  massive 
pillars  of  Thine  almlghtlness. 

With  the  revealing  vision  of  Thy 
beauty,  deliver  us  this  day  from  ugliness 
in  thought  and  speech  and  conduct. 
May  those  who  here  serve  the  Nation 
possess  a  hidden  goodness  which  flames 
with  moral  indignation  at  blatant  be- 
trayals of  trust  endangering  the  very 
perpetuity  of  the  Republic.  Give  us  a 
dedicated  sense  of  our  national  destiny 
and  the  calm  assurance  that,  in  all  the 
tumiilt   of   these   disordered   days.   Thy 

purposes  are  coming  to  their  coronation 
in  the  lives  of  men. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
who  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer.   Amen. 


1' 


August  15 


committee 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing a  consultation  yesterday  with  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Kkfauver] 
and  some  of  his  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  may  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  this  morning,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  may  meet  today,  not- 
withstanding the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  because 
some  of  us  who  are  involved  in  this  de- 
bate serve  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  our  rights  there 
would  not  be  protected  while  we  were  in 
the  Chamber.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  Is 
heard. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  pending? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     No. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  withhold  that 
suggestion,  briefly? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  pending? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended.  Is  pend- 
ing. 


Mr.     MANSFIELD.    The 
alnendment,  as  amended? 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.    Yes,   as  a 
substitute  for  the  entire  bill. 
!  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  The   VICE   PRESIDENT.     The   clerk 
wiill  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
Q^mes : 

(No.  173  Leg] 
Jordan,  N.C.        Pearson 
Jordan. Idaho 
Keating 
Kefauver 
Kerr 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Mansfield 
Metcalf 
MlUer 
Morse 
Neuberger 
Pastore 


lurch 
Douglas 
abre 

QruenlnK 
afrtke 
dt)iiand 
Bruslca 


Prouty 

Proxmire 

Robertson 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith,  Uass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Talmadge 

Tower 

WUey 

Young.  N.  D:Uc. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Bible] 
aiiid  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] 
art-e  absent  on   official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fijom  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
t))e  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkn] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butlct]. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
a^RT],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hjampshire  [Mr.  Mubphy]  are  neces- 
sf^rily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  I  is  absent  to  attend  a  funeral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
DflN  Of  North  Carolina  in  the  chair).  A 
qwiorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
mpve  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
reicted  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qi^estion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tl^e  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
h*ar  the  Senator "s  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  request 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
BpGGS,  Mr.  BOTTUM,  Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
M!r.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Carroll. 
Mir.  Chavez,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
CtJRTis,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  El- 
LflNDER,  Mr.  Engli,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fonc, 
Mir.  PuLBRicHT,  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr. 
Hj^RT,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hickey, 
Hill,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson. 
JAVITS,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Long  of 
Jissouri,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Long 
oil  Louisiana,  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
CUrthy,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  McGke.  Mr. 
MJcNamara,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morton. 
lit:.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Smath- 
EKls.  Mr.  Spark  man,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Sit^MiNGTON,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Yarborouch  entered 
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the  Chamber  and  uaswend  to  their 
names. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
nim  is  present. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS  aXMl  Mr.  KEFAUVER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognised. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MORSE^     Is  the  Senator  yielding? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentitfy  jnqulry . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
from  IlllxK>is  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I 
raise. 

The  PRESn>INO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  yield  for  a  question  but  not 
for  a  statement,  if  some  Senator  makes 
apolntoforder. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary InquiiT- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Bfr.  MORSE.    Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Uamentary  InqiihT. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  biqulry.  Who  has  the 
floor? 

The  FRESIDENG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  lUjiois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue, if  I  may. 

Bir.  IX>NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  yield  I  lose  the 
floor,  and  I  shall  have  to  recover  it  again. 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor can  yield  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  on  my  time. 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  correct  me  about  the  wording 
of  that  ancient  l'^ngl^fh  poem 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  caB 
for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Cannot  the 
Senator  srleld  foi*  a  question  on  his  own 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  jrleld  for  a  qiiesttoD  on  his 
own  time. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  yield  for  a  question 
on  my  own  timt;. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  correct  me  on  the  wordinf  of 
that  cmcient  poem  which  goes  something 
like  this: 


The  law  locks  up — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS— 

Both  man  and 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana — 
Who  steals  tbe  f  oose 

Mr.  DOUOLAS— 
From  off  the  coDimon 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsianar— 
B\>t  then  turns  loose 

Mr.  DOUOLAS — 

But  lets  the  greater  felon  loose. 
Who  steals  the  oomnan  CNsa  tbe 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  an  appropri- 
ate question  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
a  Joint  question  and  a  Joint  answer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
if  I  am  still  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  and  may  we  proceed? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  yesterday  is  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attenti(Hi  all  over  the  coimtry.  Many 
of  the  newspapers  which  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  bill  are  beginning  to  have 
second  tboughts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  may  be 
included  the  news  article  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washlngtcm  Poet,  written  by  Rob- 
ert C.  Albright,  the  headline  of  which 
states  "Leaders  Jubilant  as  Liberal  Bloc 
Is  Beaten."  and  which  in  the  body  of  the 
text  states: 

Senate  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders. 
Jubilant  over  their  success,  promptly  started 
shelTlng  lllLe  clockwork  opposition  amend- 
ments to  the  blU. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consmt  that  a  very  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Tom  Wicker,  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  this  morning,  be  Included  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remaito. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  finish  \n  Just  a 
mmute. 

And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
very  able  article  written  by  Marquis 
Childs,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  be  mcluded  at  the 
CMiclusion  of  my  remarks.  It  prophesies 
that  the  action  of  the  majority  leader- 
ship through  this  debate  will  result  in  a 
split  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  object  to 
the  Inclusion  m  the  Rbcokd  of  any  mat- 
ter not  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  I  hear  an  ob- 
JecUon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  very  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    A  new  twist. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  a  new  twist 
to  the  tactics  of  the  proponents  of  this 
bUl.      

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  wlth- 
di-aw  my  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  done? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  withdrew  his 
objection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted.  We 
are  still  preserving  some  of  the  ameni- 
ties of  this  body  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  violate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  objection;  so.  without  objection, 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  granted. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  bj 
Mr.  Chataners  M.  Roberts,  titled  "Liberal 


Democrats  Hare  TcNigh  Week."  bepalni- 
ed  in  the  Raooao  at  the  eonehnloa  of 
my  remarks. 

I  ask  that  this  be  printed  in  no  9lrtt 
of  inflicting  pam  upon  myadf  or  my 
friends  but  simply  as  a  sobor  TteorA  of 
what  has  happened.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous oonsoit  that  an  article  hy  Mar- 
Jorie  Hunter.  UUed  "Absentees  Play  a 
Key  Role  m  Senate's  First  Applicatton 
of  Cloture  Rule  in  35  Tears."  appear- 
ing in  today's  New  York  Timet,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rsooao  at  the  conduaion  (rf  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  CX^ICBR.  Is  tber« 
objection?  The  Chair  bean  none,  and 
it  i^  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Preekient.  whftt 
was  the  request? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  roe  an 
insertion  in  the  Racoas. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  u>NG  of  Louisiana.  Ifr.  Preel- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  yield  (or  a  quee- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  yidd  for  a  questkm 
on  my  own  time. 

Mr.    LONG    of    T./^iii«i^»*«      ^n^    ^hy 

news  article  which  the  Senator  put  In 
the  Rbcou)  from  the  Washington  Poet 
and  Times  Herald?        ■- 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Three  wtxt  tiom  the 
Washington  Post  and  Tllnes  Herald. 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisiana.  Was  one  the 
lead  article? 

Mr.  DOUCHJkS.  The  lead  artide  Is 
entitled  "Leaders  Jubilant  as  libera] 
Bloc  Is  Beaten." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  tiM 
Soiator  mind  reading  the  last  para- 
graph of  that  story,  whicb  appears  on 
the  Inside  page? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  paragrmdi  beglnnli«: 

After  the  ¥ote  to  Invoke  cloture? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  last 
paragraph  of  the  article. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.    Yes. 

After  the  vote  to  invoke  dotura,  Praf. 
John  P.  Boche.  profeaeor  of  the  Dapertneat 
of  Polities  at  Brandeis  Univvdty  and  na- 
tional chairman  of  Ankerleans  for  r>M»v»«'itttf 
Action.  Issued  tbe  f (blowing  stateaaent: 
"What  a  sorry  tra»esty  that,  after  rmtvmtam 
repeatedly  to  take  this  aetkm  (tMxn)  on 
behalf  at  human  rights  on  earth.  It  (the 
Senate)  has  done  so  to  eetabllah  a  private 
monc^xdy  In 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prealdem.  will 
the  Senator  jrield  for  a  qoeetlan? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  yieid  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  mentioned  twice  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Soiate  Is  jubilant  ofer 
the  outcome  of  the  vote.   Is  that  correet? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  have  quoted  an 
article  written  Iqr  the  very  disttncalshed 
newspaper  r^;)orter.  Robert  C.  Albright, 
whom  we  all  respect  and  who  frequent- 
ly speaks  for  the  leadership  and  kivms 
its  moods  which  states  in  the  body  of 
the  article — 

Senate  Demoeratle  and  Bepulrileaa  lead- 
ers. Jubilant  over  their 


And  this  is  quoted  in  the  headUne. 
auMxtsedly.  put  on  by  the  dty  desk. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU>.  Mr.  Prerident.  does 
the  statement  by  a 
make  that  true? 
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Ifr.  DOUQLAfl.    Nbt  neeenarily. 

Mr.  ICAMSFIEIJ).  Maj  I  say.  fraakly, 
I  am  not  at  all  JuUlant.  and  I  would 
not  bave  been  jubilant  had  tbe  vote 
gone  the  other  wsy. 

Ur.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

ICr.  EZPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yidd  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
for  a  question  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
defeat  yesterday  was.  of  course,  a  hard 
blow.  But  we  who  (vposed  the  bUl  now. 
and  without  acrimcMiy  at  the  demonstra- 
tkm  of  the  will  of  the  Senate,  ask 
whether  It  Is  not  true  that  we  had  only 
about  2  days  in  which  to  obtain  real 
consideration  of  the  amendments. 
Tltere  are  quite  a  number  of  important 
amendments  that  are  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  bill.  Would  not  the 
public  interest  be  served  if  there  could 
be  some  brief  but  genuine  debate  between 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
amendments  so  that  Senators  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  issues. 
rather  than  merely  slapping  down  every 
amendment  that  is  offered,  regardless 
of  its  merits? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  recretted  tbe  policy  which  the 
Demoeratlc  leadership  adopted  yesterday 
in  tabling  each  motion  as  it  was  pre- 
sented, thus  shutting  off  any  effort  to 
reply  to  the  brief  arguments  made  by 
the  proimnents  of  the  amendments. 
Notice  was  served  yesterday  by  the  Sena- 
tor in  charge  of  tbe  bin  that  he  intended 
to  do  80  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  frmn  Oregon  [Mr.  Moisx] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cijunc]  an  amerwlnwnt  which  would 
apply  the  prin^ples  of  FEPC  to  the 
private  communications  monopoly  which 
would  be  set  up  under  the  bill.  It  Is  upon 
that  subject  that  I  should  now  like  to 

Mr.' MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  appreciate 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  he  made 
an  allegation  which  I  think  should  be 
answered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  thinks  I  have  made  such  an  al- 
legation, then  of  eoxnrse  I  yield. 

Mr.  B£ANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  leadership  on  this  side  did 
ask  for  a  limitation  of  debate,  1  hour 
on  each  amendment,  3  hours  cm  the  bill. 
It  was  objected  to  before  the  cloture  peti- 
tion was  presented. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  imderstanJ.  I  was 
merely  quoting  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TORi],  who  said  yesterday,  when  I  rose 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Morse- 
Clark  amendment  would  be  presented, 
that  he  would  move  to  table  that  motion. 
I  hope  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  regret  that  statement,  and  that  he 
will  not  so  move  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Mosse]  did  last  year  with  respect  to  his 
bill  on  education  and  the  Bush  am^id- 
ment.    When  the  Senator  from  Oregon 


was  handling  that  biU.  he  voted  to  table 
an  amendment  that  would  enforce  civil 
rights.  I  am  not  following  any  different 
procedure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  scolding 
the  Senator  frcnn  Rhode  Island.  I  am 
merely  stating  the  facts.  The  Senators 
in  charge  of  the  liiU  have  apparently 
adopted  the  program  of  tabling  every 
amendment,  however  worthy  it  may  be, 
and  voting  it  down  without  their  even 
stating  their  reasons  against  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  there  is  no  comparable  rela- 
tionship between  the  satellite  bill  and 
the  educational  bill,  because  the  satel- 
lite bill  involves  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  other  Senators  have 
claimed  would  be  a  sort  of  mixed  cor- 
poration in  which  the  Ooveminent  would 
have  an  interest,  including,  may  I  say, 
the  appointment  of  three  directors  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
all  we  are  seeking  to  do  under  the  Clark- 
Morse  amendment  is  to  apply  the  same 
rules  for  that  type  of  corporation  that 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
is  seeking  to  have  adopted  In  connection 
with  all  U  S.  defense  contracts? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  can  answer  the 
question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  can  catch  the 
eye  of  the  Chair  when  the  Senator 
finishes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  trying  to  tell  us 
this  morning  that  the  rights,  interests, 
and  welfare  of  our  schoolchildren  are 
less  important  than  the  satellite  bill,  in 
the  matter  of  enforcing  civil  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  man? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  his  own  time?  The 
answer  is  "No,"  and  the  Senator  knows 
it.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  get  by  with  that  kind 
of  misleading  misrepresentation  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon's  position  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  trying  to 
get  by  with  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  take  on  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  in  a  civil  rights 
debate,  and  we  will  debate  our  positions 
on  civil  rights  after  this  satellite  bill  has 
been  disposed  of.  That  is  what  we  will 
do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  take  the  Sena- 
tor on  at  any  time.     

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tai.- 
MAOGZ  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  I  should  not 
yield.  I  will  not  yield  to  anyone,  un- 
less further  disorder  breaks  out  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 


President,  the  vote  yesterday  was 
rei^lly  quite  extraordinary. 

le  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Sei^xator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is 
in  lorder.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Thpse  not  having  business  on  the  floor 
of  (the  Senate  will  depart  from  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  Senators  will  refrain 
frdm  vocal  conversation.  The  Senator 
fram  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the  63 
Setiators  who  voted  for  cloture  were 
made  up  of  four  very  differing  groups. 
In  the  first  place,  the  vast  majority  of 
tlW  34  of  the  36  Republicans  who  voted 
fotf  cloture  had  voted  against  cloture 
when  civil  rights  questions  were  involved. 
Tqey  voted  against  civil  rights  when 
thiy  protected  unlimited  debate.  They 
weire  not  for  cloture  when  cloture  would 
halve  protected  the  Negroes  of  the  South. 
But  they  were  for  cloture  when  it  would 
help  a  private  monopoly.  They  can  an- 
swer that  question  on  the  stump  and 
before  t^  country  as  they  may  wish. 

trhere  were  followers  of  the  present 
majority  leadership  who  voted  for  clo- 
ture, many  of  them  my  personal  friends. 
Tltey  can  deal  with  this  question  as  their 
cajisciences  dictate.  I  regret  to  see  the 
leadership  of  my  party  turn  its  backs 
ui>pn  the  principles  of  Bryan.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  Harry  Tnmian. 

;rhen,  interestingly  enough,  we  have 
twjo  Senators  from  the  Deep  South  who 
hs4  always  opposed  cloture  in  the  past 
ai^d  who  had  always  said  they  believed 
in  the  right  of  unlimited  debate,  but 
wltio,  when  a  question  of  granting  rights 
to  a  private  monopoly  came  up,  were  not 
for  unlimited  debate,  but  wanted  to  Jam 
the  bill  through.  They  had  the  courage 
to  come  onto  the  floor  and  to  vote  for 

cloture. 

fAr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
dtjnt.  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     On  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Who  was  it 
siid,  over  Caesar's  dead  body,  "This  was 
tbie  most  unklndest  cut  of  all"? 

tMr.  DOUGLAS.  The  statement  was 
of  course  attributed  to  Mark  Antony, 
by  Shakespeare,  commenting  on  Brutus 
stubbing  Juhus  Caesar  to  death.  But 
there  were  five  Senators  from  the  South 
w|io  did  not  appear  to  vote.  One  got  lost 
oii  the  way  from  the  Finance  Committee 
to  the  body  of  the  Senate.  As  I  believe 
HfEiutus  remarked.  "Punny  things  hap- 
pen on  the  way  to  the  Senate."  One 
fojuhd  correspondence  in  his  office  so  in- 
teresting that  he  stayed  there  rather 
than  come  to  the  floor  to  vote.  One 
w€nt  to  New  York  City  to  speak  before 
the  Reader's  Digest,  and  stayed  over,  so 
atjtracted  by  the  fascination  of  that  city 
that  he  did  not  come  to  the  floor  to  vote. 

One  Senator  from  the  Old  Dominion 
stayed  away.  When  the  roll  was  callel 
h$  was  not  present.  One  procedural  al- 
ly of  the  South,  from  the  Mountain 
Slates,  took  the  train  back  home.  One 
man  from  the  Southwest  found  home  en- 
gfigements  very  Important  and  stayed 
away. 

Now,  all  those  Senators,  five  from  the 
Sleuth,  two  from  the  West,  by  staying 
away,  actually  voted  for  cloture.  Por 
those  who  were  not  against  cloture  were 
fofe'  it.   By  staying  away  they  permit  the 
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bipartisan  eombinaUon  to  impose  clo- 
ture. Had  they  appeared  and  voted 
against  cloture,  it  would  not  have  com- 
manded the  reciulred  two-thirds.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that,  therefore,  they 
are  against  cloUu-e  when  it  does  not  serve 
their  purposes  Ijut  they  are  for  cloture 
when  it  does. 

I  am  not  a  resident  of  the  South,  so  I 
shall  not  make  any  comments  upon  this 
subject.  But  I  daresay  that  there  will 
be  southerners  who  from  time  to  time 
WiU  make  comirtents.  and  I  think  in  this 
country  they  should  have  freedom  of 
discussion  and  freedom  to  scan  the 
record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Ur.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  quesUon 
on  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  tt  ever 
occur  to  the  Senator  that  Imposing  clo- 
ture upon  the  Senate  is  somewhat  like 
getting  olives  out  of  a  bottle?  After 
one  gets  the  flrtt  oUve  out  of  the  bottle, 
the  others  come  out  easily. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  the  test. 

I  have  mentioned  four  groups  of  Sena- 
tors. There  is  a  fine  group  composed 
of  some  very  di^r  friends  of  mine  who 
are  my  close  associates  in  the  Senate, 
and  whose  motives  I  highly  respect. 
Thqr  are  Senaton  who  are  sincere  ad- 
vocates of  civil  rights,  sincere  advocates 
of  progressive  k-gislatkm.  but  who  voted 
for  cloture.  They  did  so  for  highly  con- 
scientious purp<«es.  I  would  call  them 
procedural  paclflsta  or  political  nonre- 
sistants:  these  iire  men  who,  from  high 
motives.  wiU  not  take  up  weapons  smd 
will  not  defend  themselves  when  they  are 

attacked;  who  in  a  parliamentary  Jungle, 
with  tigers  and  lions  all  about  them,  will 
not  defend  themselves.  I  aiHilaud  their 
principles.  I  have  many  friends  and 
many  religious  friends  of  this  type,  and  I 
regard  them  individually  as  some  of  the 
finest  people  I  h  ave  known.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  be  like  them,  but  I  cannot, 
because  in  a  erudi  world  I  realise  tltat  one 
must  be  armed  and  one  must  use  weap- 
ons not  only  to  defend  oneself,  but  also 
one's  principles.  I  believe  in  mutual  dis- 
armament, but  not  in  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. So.  whili;  I  wpreciate  the  motives 
of  my  friends.  1  think  that  they  are  in- 
correct in  this  point  of  view. 

I  have  quoted  before  on  the  floor  the 
Italian  writer  Nicoolo  Machiavelli,  who 
said: 

Kow.  all^the  iri&nned  prophets  have  per- 
ished and  only  tbe  armed  propbeta  hare 
survived. 

That  is  true  of  prophets  and  of  Sen- 
ators. Their  personal  fate  is  relatively 
insignificant.  It  little  matters  to  history 
what  happens  to  us  as  individuals.  But 
what  is  significant  are  causes.  IliOBe 
who  refuse  to  take  up  procedural  arms 
in  defense  of  causes  are  not  only  doomed, 
but  their  cause«  are  loet^ 

Clottu^  has  now  been  voted.  The 
leadership  of  the  Senate  has  announced 
a  policy  of  moving  to  table  all  amend- 
ments without  opportunity  to  debate. 
The  Morse-CIajk  amendment  wQl  be  of- 
fered some  time  today.  Debate  win  be 
limited.  A  rollcall  will  be  demanded. 
The  majority  wlH  prevail.    Senators  will 


not  be  aUe  to  duck  this  issue.    They 
will  have  to  vote. 

Senators  wlH  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  what  to  do  when  that  happens. 
I  will  not  scold  my  Republican  friends 
about  their  duties.  However,  I  woiild 
like  to  ranlnd  my  Democratic  coUeagues 
that  in  the  1960  campaign  the  platform 
of  our  party,  upon  which  we  went  to  the 
country,  there  is  this  statement: 

The  right  to  a  Job  requires  action  to  break 
down  artificial  and  arbitrary  barriers  to  em- 
pioyment  based  on  age,  race,  sex,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

All  that  the  Morse-Clark  amendment 
does  is  apply  this  principle  to  the  spe- 
ciflc  issue  before  us;  namely,  to  apply  it 
to  the  space  commimications  monopoly 
that  is  now  being  set  up  by  action  of  this 
body  and  of  Congress. 

This  is  a  very  important  amendment, 
because  I  hold  in  my  liand  a  document 
of  the  General  Services  Administration's 
report  to  tha  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Rights  dated  June  26.  1961,  which  states 
that  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  agree- 
ments from  companies  on  a  racial  basis, 
and  that  the  Southern  Bell  Telei^one  k 
Telegraph  Co.,  for  example,  canceled  its 
contract  with  G8A  in  1960,  stating,  as  a 
reason  that  no  contract  was  necessary 
under  regulations  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

That  company  is  one  of  the  great  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  American  TelephcHie  b 
Telegraph  Co.  It  has  refused  to  put  Into 
effect  a  no-dlscrimination  poUcy.  I  sub- 
mit, therefore,  that  this  is  a  very  ger- 
mane amendment.  This  is  the  irfedge 
we  took  at  election  time.  Such  pledges 
should  not  be  intended  to  fool  the  people. 
There  are  unfortunately  a  great  many 
Democrats  who  like  to  run  on  the  pro- 
gram of  equal  rights  and  no  discrimina- 
tion, but  when  the  time  comes  to  vote 
in  these  matters,  vote  against  them. 

If  principles  mean  anything,  they 
should  apply  to  concrete  instances.  Ab- 
stract advocacy  divorced  from  concrete 
api^cation  has  no  real  substance. 

So  we  will  await  with  great  interest 
the  rollcall  which  we  will  seek  to  get  on 
the  Morse-Clark  amendment.  I  believe 
our  Republican  friends  have  taken  simi- 
lar pledges  against  discrimination  hi 
their  platform,  but  since  I  am  not  a 
member  of  their  party,  never  will  be- 
come a  member  of  their  party;  and, 
never  will  I  become  a  member  of  the  co- 
alition which  now  rules  the  Senate  and 
dominates  and  controls  the  leadership  of 
both  groups,  I  shall  not  lecture  them  on 
what  they  should  do. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
[Prom  the  Washington  Pa«t.  Aug.  15,  1963) 
Rasb  SasTAn  Vorx  Kinta  aATKi.x.rrK  Bxu.  Piu- 
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(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 

The  Senate  yesterday  voted  63  to  27  to 
Invoke  debate-limiting  cloture  against  a  Uttle 
band  of  filibustering  Uberals  waging  a  last- 
ditch  fight  against  the  Preaidsnfs  oommu- 
nlcatlnng  satsUitc  bin. 

Senats  Democratic  and  Republican  lead- 
ers. Jubilant  over  their  suocoas.  promptly 
started  shelving  like  clockwork  oppoaltlon 
amimrtmwits  to  the  bill.  Debate  on  the 
measure  aittomatlcally  is  now  limited  to  1 
hour  to  a  Senator. 


It  was  tbe  first  ttm«  slnos  Ttlbrvmrj  at. 
I»a7,  axul  only  tlM  fiXth  ttm*  In  hUtory  tbat 
the  Senate  bad  bem  abla  to  aaustar  tb* 
required  two-thirds  majority  to  eurtaU  de- 
bate OB  a  talkbotmd  UU.  Ko  prsseat  Sena- 
tor was  a  Member  of  Um  body  wben  tb« 
Bmate  last  voted  to  do  it. 

ooitcaATuui-na  trb  sskatb 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mikx  Mawstisld, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  promptly  congratu- 
lated the  Senate  on  Its  "good  sense." 

MAK8nzi.o  announced  his  Intention  of 
calling  up  the  farm  bm.  tbe  drag  control 
bUI,  and  other  measures  In  the  President's 
long-blocked  program,  once  the  Senate  votes 
on  the  satellite  bUl,  possibly  later  this  week. 
But  Senator  Watitx  Mobsc.  Democrat. 
of  Oregon,  a  leader  of  the  flUbusterlng  lib- 
erals, called  It  a  shameless  action,  which  wUl 
rise  up  and  haunt  the  Senate  for  decades 
to  come.  Opening  an  attack  on  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  he  caUed  It  a  give- 
away greater  than  aU  the  giveaway  prognuas 
of  the  Republican  administrations  and  saM 
he  will  speiik  against  It  from  coast  to  coast. 

voTmc  PATTSur  BHxrrs 

Oi-aduaUy  tbe  Senat*  settled  down  to  t3am 
new  talk  restrictions  and  an  entirely  new 
world  for  a  generation  of  Senators.  Attmt 
shelving  oppostttoo  aaMndment*  to  the  tom, 
almost  at  wUl  IfAwsriBiO  flnaUy  rurriwl  tha 
Senate  at  4:M  pjn.  untU  10  ajn.  today.  Bm 
plans  to  hold  the  Senate  In  t^— 1<>n  unta 
aboxrt  10  tonight. 

Tbe  63-to-37  majority,  3  more  vxiCea  Uiaa 
wtn  actually  needed  to  Impose  datura,  was 
achieved  by  a  dramatic  shift  la  voting  pat- 
terns on  both  Bides  of  th«  aisle. 

The  Senate's  bipartisan  leaderab^k.  wbl^ 
coop«rat«d  to  aebleve  tbe  6S-to-37  Tote  wlU 
ataortly  part  company  on  the  prisielpal  side 
effect  Mansfield  wants  to  start  tha  Pi«il- 
dent's  program  roUlng,  and  pa«  a  kng  Urt 
of  priority  bills.  Senate  Republlean  Leader 
EvxazTT  M  DnucsKM.  of  nilnola  Ukea  tbm 
satelUte  bUl  but  wasn't  Interested  In  Mans- 
iTBLB's  broader  objective.  Ba  already  has 
announoMi  ha  will  fight  Mairamu)^  move 
to  caU  up  tha  fann  bttl. 

Thirty-four  of  tha  Senate's  SS  RcpubU- 
cans  voted  with  39  Democrats  to  roU  up  tba 
cloture  majority.  Two  RepubUaaaa  and  as 
Democrats  voted  "no."  Tha  two  BapubU- 
eans  were  Senaton  Jom  O.  Town  of  Tana 
and  BaUT  OoLDwaraa.  of  Arteona.  Oolvwa- 
TES  promised  DnucsxN  bis  vote  U  be  needed 
It.     It  wasn't  required. 

aouTB  backs  cummm 

But  what  raaUy  halpad  tha  laadetihlp  ww 
a  shirt  m  the  voting  behavior  at  sovtbani- 
era,  who  In  the  paat  bawe  va«ad  to  a  aaan 
against  cloture,  ^or  yvara,  vnUmMad  Aabata 
has  been  the  chief  siimpnii  of  Dlzla  Senators 
in  their  fight  against  dvU  rlghU  maasnras. 

Yesterday,  two  southern  Members.  Sena- 
tors GaoBCk  A.  SicATHxaa,  Democrat  at  Flo- 
rida, and  SPBsaaaD  L.  Hollams,  Damocrmt  of 
Florida,  actually  voted  for  cloture.  A  down 
others  showed  up  In  the  Senate  to  cast,  their 
traditional  "no"  vote. 

But  the  key  to  the  succcaa  of  tha'-maneu- 
ver  WM  bald  by  Ave  southam  Senators  vbo^ 
by  ttaytsg  away,  cut  tha  two-thirds  majocity 
of  Senators  required.  They  vers  San- 
ators  Habst  P.  Btso  and  A.  Wttxa  BoMHtr- 
soN,  Denkocrats.  of  Virginia.  J.  WnxisM  POL- 
aaioHT  and  John  L.  McClbxam, 
of  Arkaasaa.  and  B.  Cvsaarr  Joaoajf, 
crat  of  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Braa  ad}oomad  bis  flanata  Pt- 
nance  Ccnunlttee  about  12:30  pjn..  M  mtak- 
utes  before  tba  dotura  vota.  annouadng 
important  bualn£»  was  oomlag  up  la  tha 
Senate.    He  never  azrivtd  for  tha  rollealL 


"A  lot  or 
on  tha  way  to  tha 
DnoMKM  told  a 
"If  anyone  aakad  Raaav 


can  happen  to  a 
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the  tax  bUl,  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
tell  them.  Or  someone  might  stop  a  Sena- 
tor and  try  to  sell  him  a  horse.  You  can 
lose  a  lot  of  time  In  a  horse  trade." 

Liberal  bloc  Senators,  still  smarting  from 
the  defeat,  indicated  they  will  try  to  give 
their  Dixie  colleagues  a  bad  time  in  the 
Senate  today.  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  pending  on 
the  desk  a  so-called  PEPC  amendment,  re- 
quiring fair  employment  practices  in  the 
corporation  which  would  operate  the  new 
satellite  system,  and  in  all  contracting  com- 
panies. Senator  Paul  Douglas,  Democrat, 
of  Illinois,  said  the  southerners  may  have 
overlooked  it. 

After  voting  to  limit  debate,  the  Senate 
yesterday  beat  down  by  lopsided  margins  a 
long  line  of  liberal  bloc  amendments  aimed 
at  alleged  "monopoly"  aspects  of  the  bill. 
One  of  the  first  to  fall  was  a  complete  sub- 
stitute bill  offered  by  Senator  Morse,  de- 
signed to  set  up  a  Government-owned  satel- 
lite system,  with  private  leasing  rights,  under 
the  national  space  agency.  This  was  shelved 
74  to  15.  Another  key  liberal  block  amend- 
ment would  have  empowered  the  President 
to  determine  a  constructive  role  for  the 
United  Nations  to  pCay  in  satellite  communi- 
cations.  This  was  tabled  70  to  17. 

Douglas  accused  the  leadership  of  iislng 
the  giiiUotine  as  other  amendments  were 
killed  by  margins  ranging  from  66  to  20.  to 
63  to  27. 

Diiring  the  brief  debate  leading  up  to  the 
▼ote,  several  Senators  who  traditionally  have 
opposed  cloture  announced  they  would  sup- 
port it  on  this  bill.  Senator  Frank  Lauschz. 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  said  he  was  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  "this  entire  proceeding  has 
turned  into  a  circus."  Senator  Milton  R. 
YouNO.  Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  said 
he  changed  his  position  because  a  small 
minority  want  the  Government  to  own,  oper- 
ate and  control  the  communications  satel- 
lite system. 

COMMKNT  BT   ROCHB 

After  the  vote  to  Invoke  cloture,  Prof. 
John  P.  Roche,  professor  of  the  Department 
of  Politics  at  Brandels  University  and  na* 
tlonal  Chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  Issued  the  following  statement: 
"What  a  sorry  travesty  that,  after  refvising 
repeatedly  to  take  this  action  [clotiire]  on 
behalf  of  human  rights  on  earth,  it  [the 
Senate]  has  done  so  to  establish  a  private 
monopoly  in  space." 


'  \ 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  15,  1962] 

SxNATi  Curbs  Debatx  on  SATELLrrs  Bno,; 
VoTXS  63-27  roR  PnsT  Cloturx  Sincr 
1927 — MAjoErrr  Includxs  Mamt  Who  Hays 
Dktenokd  Unlimitkd  Speech 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  August  14. — The  U.S.  Sen- 
ate upset  its  ancient  allnements  today  by 
voting  for  the  first  time  in  35  years  to  silence 
a  dissident  minority  of  Its  Members. 

By  a  margin  of  63  to  27,  3  more  than 
the  required  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
voting,  an  unusual  assortment  of  Repub- 
licans, Democratic  moderates  and  southern 
Democrats  voted  to  ciirtail  an  extended  de- 
bate on  the  Kennedy  administration's  com- 
munications satellite  bill. 

The  filibuster,  as  such  debates  are  called, 
will  not  end  immediately.  Each  Senator  is 
entitled  to  an  hour  of  further  discussion 
and  many  amendments  will  be  voted  on. 
The  expectation,  however,  is  that  the  satel- 
lite bill  will  probably  be  brought  to  a  vote 
this  week. 

libkrals  thwarted 

The  winning  coalition,  composed  mostly 
of  erstwhile  defenders  of  the  principle  of 
unlimited  debate,  imposed  its  will  on  a 
group  of  Democratic  liberals  who  had  been 
fighting  the  measure  for  14  legislative  days. 
Some  of  the  liberals  ordinarily  are  among 
the  strongest  critics  of  unlimited  debate. 


Twice  before  in  the  1962  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  moves  to  shut  off  debate  and 
bring  a  civil  rights  bill  to  a  vote  failed. 
Neither  received  ths  support  of  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators. 

In  all  its  history,  the  Senate  had  ap- 
proved cloture — a  limit  to  debate — only  four 
times  before  today.  The  last  occasion  was 
In  1927,  on  a  matter  concerning  prohibition. 

Packed  galleries  witnessed  the  historic 
turnaboflt.  Issues  affecting  the  Senate's 
procedures  and  bound  up  with  its  hallowed 
rules  always  bring  tension  and  high  drama 
to  the  old  Chamber  in  the  north  wing  of 
the  Capitol.  And  nothing  so  captures  the 
imagination   of  Washington   as    a   filibuster. 

Those  who  could  squeeze  in  were  treated 
to  an  hour  of  occasionally  Impassioned  de- 
bate and  a  tense  roUcall  that  was  in  doubt 
almost  to  the  final  vote. 

They  also  witnessed  as  curious  a  display 
of  conflicting  Interests,  obscure  motivations, 
agonized  decisions  and  political  Ironies  as 
any  Senate  audience  has  seen  in  years. 

Strangest  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  reac- 
tion of  the  southern  Democrats  to  the 
cloture  petition,  which  had  been  offered  by 
the  majority  leader.  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
nxLD,  of  Montana. 

Only  15  of  the  22  Senators  from  the 
States  of  the  Confederacy  voted — as  Sen- 
ators from  their  region  nearly  always  have — 
to  resist  cloture  and  uphold  unlimited  de- 
bate. Two  Senators  Spessard  L.  Holland 
and  George  A.  Smathers,  both  of  Florida, 
voted  for  cloture. 

nvE  sotttherners  absent 

Five  were  not  present,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  Senators  required  to  produce  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  those  voting.  They 
were  Senators  Harry  F.  Byrd,  and  A.  Wn,Lis 
Robertson,  of  Virginia.  John  L.  McClellan. 
and  J.  W.  Pulbright,  of  Arkansas,  and 
B.  Everett  Jordan,  of  North  Carolina. 

Had  these  southerners  cast  their  customary 
votes  against  cloture,  the  Mansfield  petition 
would  have  failed,  assviming  that  all  the 
other  Senators  present  maintained  their 
positions. 

The  1 1  States  of  the  Confederacy  were  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Democratic  Senators  Carl  Hayden,  of  Ari- 
zona, and  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada,  were  also 
absent.  Paired  and  not  voting  were  Senator 
Gale  McGee,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  who 
opposed  cloture,  and  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss, 
of  Utah,  and  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico,  Democrats,  who  favored  It. 

Because  a  two-thirds  majority  was  required 
for  cloture,  Senator  McGee's  single  vote  In 
opposition  had  to  be  offset  by  two  In  favor,  In 
order  to  establish  a  pair.  This  Is  a  device  by 
which  Senators  who  cannot  be  present — the 
situation  of  Senators  Anderson  and  Moss  to- 
day— can  still  be  recorded  on  an  issue. 

GOP   BACKS   cloture 

Almost  as  strange  as  the  schism  in  the 

southern  ranks  was  the  nearly  unanimous 
support  of  the  Republicans  for  clotvire. 
Senators  Barry  Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  and 
John  G.  Tower,  of  Texas,  the  two  most  con- 
servative Republicans  in  the  Senate,  backed 
the  liberals  in  opposing  cloture. 

The  34  other  Republican  Senators,  many 
of  whom  had  been  consistent  allies  of  the 
southerners  in  opposing  cloture  petitions  In 
other  matters,  lined  up  solidly  to  limit  de- 
bate. The  entire  Republican  membership 
voted  on  the  petition. 

The  dilemma  in  which  many  Senators 
found  themselves  was  summed  up  by  Sena- 
tor Paul  H.  Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois, 
a  charter  member  in  the  antiflUbuster  ranks. 
He  had  not  been  part  of  the  group  opposing 
the  satellite  bill. 

He  would  oppose  cloture  on  this  occasion. 
Senator  Douglas  told  the  Senate,  for  two 
reasons.     One,  he  said,  was  that  he  had  more 


questions  he  wanted  to  ask  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  before  he  voted  to  approve  it. 

Uhe  other,  he  declared,  was  that  he  was 
"tbfed  of  the  one-sided  application  of  the 
mips  of  the  Senate'  to  defeat  what  he  called 
progressive  legislation. 

FOR    MVTUAL   DIS.\RMAMENT 

He  would  still  join  in  moves  to  change  the 
rules  to  prevent  all  filibusters.  Senator  Doro- 
LA»i  declared.  But  while  the  present  rules 
waafe  in  effect,  he  said,  the  liberals  had  as 
much  right  to  take  advantage  of  them  as  did 
groiups  fighting  civil  rights  or  other  bills. 

"I  believe  in  mutual  disarmament,"  Sena- 
tor Douglas  said.  "I  do  not  believe  In  uni- 
lateral disarmament." 

The  strange  alliances  and  discord.s  of  the 
dajf  produced  an  appropriate  scene  after  the 
votle.  Senator  Douglas,  sitting  directly 
acruss  the  aisle  from  Senator  John  Stennis. 
Dajiocrat.  of  Mississippi,  leaned  over  and 
solemnly  shook  hands  with  the  southerner — ■ 
a  frequent  foe  in  the  past  but  an  ally  in  to- 
day's fight  against  cloture. 

0ne  result  flowing  from  today's  vote  can- 
not yet  be  clearly  foreseen.  That  is  the 
effect  It  will  have  on  the  biennial  move 
to  K-hange  rule  XXII,  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate can  limit  debate  only  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thi|rds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 
Such  a  move  is  expected  next  January,  at 
thi^  opening  of  the  88th  Congress.  Similar 
moves  have  been  made  at  the  beginning  of 
eaflh  Congres.s  since  1957,  and  the  possibility 
of  a   rules  change   has  been   growing. 

Today's  vote,  however,  may  enable  pro- 
ponents of  the  present  rule  XXII  to  argue 
thftt  cloture  Is  possible  under  Its  provisions 
aatl  that  no  change  Is  needed.  Opponents  of 
tl>«  rule  have  called  for  a  reduction  In  the 
member  of  Senators  required  to  cut  off 
debate. 

■fhls  possibility  may  have  been  In  the 
mljid  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  one  of  the  current  flllbusterers, 
wften  he  said  In  an  angry  speech  that  to- 
day's "historic  vote — will  rise  to  the  Senate 
fcRt  decades  to  come." 

The  Republican  leader.  Senator  Everett 
MdKiNLET  Dirxsen,  Of  Illinois,  made  the 
point  explicitly.  The  vote,  he  said,  was  "a 
depionstratlon  that  If  you've  got  a  case  you 
cai  get  cloture  under  rule  XXII." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  arguing  for  an 
end  to  all  filibusters  will  be  enabled  to  point 
ottft,  following  today's  decision,  that  many 
Sshators  apparently  support  unlimited  de- 
bafce  only  when  It  suits  their  Interests — as 
when  Southerners  have  opposed  cloture  on 
filibusters   against   civil   rights   bills. 

Thus,  the  vote  could  have  weakened  the 
moral  arguments  for  unlimited  debate,  sum- 
med up  In  the  declaration,  frequently  heard 
in  the  Senate,  that  every  Member  is  entitled 
to  be  heard,  no  matter  how  unpopular  his 
sti^nd. 

Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Democrat  of  Alas- 
ka took  this  attitude  today.  He  said  he 
wQuld  oppose  cloture  because  "there  ought  to 
be  one  parliamentary  body  In  the  world 
where  there  is  the  right  of  unlimited  discus- 
sion." 

^nator  Mansfield  said  he  respected  this 
ri^ht,  but  he  said  he  also  respected  "the 
hlEher  responsibility"  of  the  Senate  to  trans- 
act the  Nation's  business.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment usually  adopted  by  liberals  when  they 
argue  against  the  right  of  unlimited  debate. 

PROVISIONS   OF   BILL 

The  struggle  today  was  the  climax  to  a  de- 
termined liberal  effort  to  defeat  an  admin- 
istration bill  that  would  set  up  a  private 
cejrporatlon  to  build,  launch,  and  operate 
copimunlcatlons  satellites  such  as  Telstar. 
It  would  be  half  owned  by  the  public, 
thp-ough  stock  holdings,  and  half  owned  by 
cepamunlcations  carriers  such  as  the  Ameri- 
c«i  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
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The  liberals  contend  that  such  satellites 
should  be  owntKl  and  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Today's  Toie  was  set  up  when  Senator 
MANBrmj)  filed  the  cloture  petition  last  Sat- 
urday. Under  existing  rules  it  had  to  l>e 
acted  on  1  hour  after  the  Senate  convened 
on  the  second  legislative  day  that  followed. 

Senators  were  called  to  order  at  noon  to- 
day, and  an  hour's  debate  ensued.  It  reached 
Its  peak  when  Senator  Mamsftkld.  whose 
manner  ordinarily  Is  no  more  agitated  than 
an  undertaker 'ji,  passionately  denied  that  he 
had  been  unfair  to  the  fillbusterers. 

"It  hurts  and  Its  hurts  deeply."  he  cried, 
"to  hear  these  unwarranted  charges."  If  he 
had  t>een  unfair  in  seeking  cloture,  he  con- 
tinued, "I  dor.'t  know  what  is  fair  under 
the  Senate  ruins." 

If  other  vital  bills  were  to  be  debated  and 
acted  upon,  he  declared,  there  was  "no  other 
alternative  but  to  offer  a  cloture  motion." 

MRS.    NEUDERGEX'S    STAND 

In  quiet  contrast  was  the  brief  speech  of 
Senator  Mauru^s  B.  Neitbkrckr,  IDemocrat.  of 
Oregon,  who  quoted  an  A.T.  ti  T.^advertlse- 
ment  in  a  newspaper  today.  It  declared  that 
with  out  A.T.  U  T.  "we  could  not  call  home 
or  fight  a  nuclear  war." 

She  would  oppose  cloture  and  the  satellite 
bill.  Senator  Nkubrrcxr  said,  because  "I  do 
not  want  a  private  corporation  having  this 
hold  upon  ms." 

As  the  hour  of  voting  neared,  the  galleries 
were  overflowing  and  aids  of  Senators  were 
standing  several  deep  arouixl  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber.  Vice  President  Johnson,  a  vig- 
orous gavel  wielder.  presided.  He  repeatedly 
and  fmltlesBly  demanded  quiet. 

"I  am  unable  to  understand  why  the  Sen- 
ators  need  so  many  aids  here."  he  com- 
plained. Pew  left,  even  when  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent denuiDded  that  they  do  so. 

Then  the  roUcall  began  and  silence  fell  on 
the  Chamber.  The  clerk  droned  the  names 
and  the  "ayes"  and  "nays."  oommlttlng  the 
Senate  to  one  of  its  most  dramatic  actions, 
oould  be  heaid  clearly. 

kzoht  late   votks 

The  final  name  was  that  of  Senator 
Stephen  M.  Young.  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  who 
voted  against  clotiu'e.  The  count  stood  at 
59  to  23  to  eiul  debate.  That  was  five  votes 
more  than  the  two- thirds  needed. 

Pour  Senators  seated  In  the  Chamber,  who 
had  not  voted  when  their  name*  were  called, 
rose  immediately  and  voted  "ays'*  on  the 
Mansfield  petition. 

They  were  Dbnnis  Chavkz,  of  New  Mexico: 
Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  and  JoaapH  S. 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  all  Democrats,  and 
Housa  E.  Capbhart,  of  Indiana,  a  Republi- 
can. 

That  Increased  the  margin  to  63  to  23  for 
cloture. 

Four  other  Senators,  none  of  whom  had 
been  In  their  seats  when  their  names  wen 
called,  entered  at  this  point  and  voted  "nay." 
They  were  Senators  Bobxrt  C.  Btsb,  of  West 
Virginia:  Howard  W.  Canmom,  of  Nevada. 
and  Sam  J.  Ervik,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
Democrats,  and  Senator  GoLOWA-rxR. 

Thus  the  final  vote  was  63  to  27,  with  29 
Democrats  and  34  Republicans  on  the  win- 
ning side. 

The  four  late  voting  Senators  who  sup- 
ported cloture  apparently  would  have  voted 
against  It  if  they  could  have  changed  the 
outcome.  Similarly  the  four  who  voted 
"nay"  appeared  ready  to  have  backed  the  clo- 
ture petition  if  their  votes  had  been  needed 
to  insure  Its  approval. 

The  Senate  proceeded  almost  Immediately 
to  the  Job  of  dlspoeing  of  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  satellite  bill,  most  of 
them  proposed  by  the  liberals.  Senator 
Mansfiklo  and  other  leaders  want  no  changes 
in  the  bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  so  that  a  House- 


Senate  conference  to  Iron  out  differences  will 
not  be  necessary. 

Beaten  or  tabled  were  amendments  to  per- 
mit the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  lease  satellite  systems,  to 
limit  the  communications  carriers'  partici- 
pation in  the  new  corpKxatlon  to  10  percent 
each,  to  put  a  •100  celUng  on  all  stock  sold 
to  the  public,  to  bring  the  United  Nations 
Into  some  control  of  satellite  systems,  and 
to  forbid  exclusive  patents  on  investments 
growing  out  of  such  systems. 

The  Senate  adjourned  in  mldafternoon 
with  more  amendments  pending. 


Senate's  Rcllcall  Vote  Invoking 
Cloture  Rlt-r 

Washincton,  August  14. — Following  is  the 
63-to-27  rollcall  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
invoked  its  cloture  rule  today  to  limit  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  communications  satellite 
bill  (a  two-thirds  majority  was  required). 

r<»   CLOTURE 63 

Democrats,  29:  Chavez,  New  Mexico; 
Church,  Idaho;  Clark,  Pennsylvania;  Dodd, 
Connecticut:  Engle,  California;  Hart,  Mich- 
igan; Hartke.  Indiana;  Hlckey,  Wyoming; 
Holland,  Florida;  Humphrey,  Minnesota; 
Jackson,  Washington;  Kerr.  Oklahoma; 
Lausche.  Ohio;  Long,  Missouri;  Long.  Hawaii; 
Magnuson,  Washington;  Mansfield.  Montana; 
McCarthy,  Minnesota;  Metcalf.  Montana; 
Monroney.  Oklahoma;  Muskie,  Maine;  Pas- 
tore,  Rhode  Island;  Pell,  Rhode  Island;  Prox- 
mire,  Wisconsin;  Randolph,  West  Virginia; 
Smathers,  Florida;  Smith,  Massachusetts; 
Symington,  Missouri;  and  Williams.  New 
Jersey. 

Republicans,  34:  Aiken.  Vermont;  Allott. 
Colorado;  Beall,  Maryland;  Bexmett.  Utah; 
Boggs.  Delaware;  Bottum.  South  Dakota; 
Bush.  Connecticut;  Butler,  Maryland;  Cape- 
hart,  Indiana:  Carlson.  Kansas;  Case.  Mew 
Jersey;  Cooper.  Kentucky;  Cotton,  New 
Hampshire;  Curtis.  Nebraska;  Dirksen,  Illi- 
nois; Fong.  Hawaii;  Hlckenlooper,  Iowa; 
Hruska.  Nebraska;  Javlts.  New  York;  Jordan. 
Idaho;  Keating.  New  York;  Kuchel.  Cali- 
fornia; MUler.  Iowa;  Morton,  Kentucky; 
Mundt,  South  Dakota;  Murphy,  New  Hamp- 
shire; Pearson,  Kansas;  Prouty,  Vermont; 
Ssiltonstall.  Massachusetts;  Scott,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Smith,  Maine;  Wiley.  Wisconsin:  Wil- 
liams. Delaware;  and  Young,  North  Dakota. 

AOAnVST  CLOTURX — ST 

Democrats,  25:  Bartlett.  Alaska;  Burdlck. 
North  Dakota;  Byrd.  West  Virginia;  Cannon. 
Nevada;  Carroll.  Colorado;  Douglas,  niinols; 
Eastland.  Mississippi;  Ellender.  Loviisiana; 
Ervln,  North  Carolina;  Gore.  Tennessee; 
Omening.  Alaska:  Hill.  Alabama;  Johnston, 
South  Carolina;  Kefauver,  Tennessee:  Long, 

Louisiana:  McNamara,  Michigan;  Morse, 
Oregon;  Neuberger,  Oregon;  Russell,  Georgia; 
Sparkman,  Alabama;  Stennis,  Mississippi; 
Talmadge,  Georgia;  Thurmond,  South  Caro- 
lina; Yarborotigh.  Texas;  and  Young,  Ohio. 
Republicans,     2:      Goldwater,      Arlsona; 

Tower.  Texas. 

Not  voting  but  announced  as  paired  with 
a  two-thirds  majority  required,  two  votes  for 
were  required  to  offset  one  vote  against: 

Anderson,  Democrat,  New  Mexico,  and 
Moss.  Democrat.  Utah,  for;  and  McGee. 
Democrat,  Wyoming,  against. 

Not  voting  nor  paired  were:  Bible,  Demo- 
crat, Nevada;  Byrd,  Democrat.  Virginia;  Pul- 
bright, Democrat,  Arkansas;  Hayden,  Demo- 
crat. Arizona;  Jordan,  Democrat,  North 
Carolina:  McClellan,  Democrat.  Arkansas; 
and  Robertson,  Democrat,  Virginia. 


(From  the  Washington  Post] 
A  Speck  ih  Space  Divtobb  a  Party 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

No  matter  what  the  final  outcome — aivd 
the  odds  are  heavily  weighted  on  the  side 
of  the  powers  that  be — the  struggle  In  the 
Senate  over  control  of  the  satellite  communi- 


cations system  will  leave  a  wounding  divi- 
sion in  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  ideological  nature  of  the  struggle 
touches  the  roots  of  Democratic  Party  con- 
viction. The  little  band  of  willful  men,  to 
appropriate  a  phrase  out  of  an  earlier  and 
even  more  embittered  struggle,  see  them- 
selves as  defenders  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  against  the  ever-increasing  reach  of 
corporate  ix>wer. 

They  see  themselves  as  the  heirs  of  the 
populism  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
the  social  advances  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal.  This  was  the  Ideological  base 
from  which  the  Democrats,  beginning  in 
1932,  made  themselves  the  country's  majority 
party.  If  this  is  no  longer  to  be  the  party's 
base,  these  men  are  in  effect  asking:  Then 
for  what  does  the  party  stand? 

One  evidence  that  thU  may  touch  the  con- 
science of  many  reflective  party  members  U 
the  fact  that  the  Democratic  conference  of 
is  Western  States  showed  sympathy  for  the 
fight  of  the  dozen  or  more  Senators  who  have 
been  filibustering  to  prevent  passage  of  the 
administration  bill  putting  the  satellite  com- 
munications system  in  a  private  corporation. 

There  is  a  disturbing  analogy,  as  Senator 
Albert  Corx  of  Tennessee  noted,  out  of  the 
recent  past.  Despite  the  blow  of  the  stock 
market  crash  in  the  fall  of  1929,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  still  the  confident  Instru- 
ment of  America's  glowing  and  prosperous 
firture.  On  the  ndght  of  November  7.  Sen- 
ator George  H.  Moses,  of  New  Hampshire, 
delivered  a  speech  In  which  he  used  a  phrase 
that  was  to  become  famous. 

Moses  denounced  the  rebels  In  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  as  "sons  of  wild  Jackaaaes"  and. 
In  effect,  read  them  out  of  the  party.  These 
were  the  western  Senators.  Qeorge  Norrls 
of  Nebraska.  WUllam  E.  Bor»h  of  Idaho,  Bob- 
ert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr..  of  Wisconsin. 

A  yeasty,  lesvening  element  was  lost.  Nor- 
rls became  technically  an  Independent.  In 
fact  a  Democrat  reelected  with  tbe  help  of 
F.D.R.  As  today's  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration measure  like  to  recall,  it  was  Harris 
who  on  at  least  three  occasions  led  a  filibus- 
ter to  block  a  measure  giving  the  great  power- 
site  at  Muscle  Shoals  to  a  private  corporation. 

The  powers  that  be  In  this  struggle  are 
powerful  Indeed.  They  Include  the  admin- 
istration, the  majority  and  minority  leader- 
ship In  the  Senate,  most  of  the  Denaoerata 
and  all  of  the  Republicans  and  ^t.  but  far 
from  least,  the  American  Telephone  A  Tele- 
graph Co. 

The  opponents  contend  that  A.T.  &  T.  wUl 
Inevitably  dominate  the  private  corpora- 
tion— with  three  Presidentially  appointed  di- 
rectors on  the  board — and  they  charge.  In 
effect,  that  the  OoTenunent  Is  giving  away 
half  a  billion  dollars  In  research. 

As  was  perhaps  bound  to  happen,  the 
little  band  in  opposition  has  a  feeling  of 
martyrdom.  They  see  the  rich  and  powerful 
leaders  of  their  own  party  leagued  against 
them.  At  the  head  of  this  list  they  put  Vice 
President  Johnson.  He  is  overlord  of  the 
empire  of  space,  and  a  hefty  eoOiplrc  It  Is. 
with  billions  In  contracts. 

Next  on  the  roster  they  put  Senator  Robrst 
S.  Kerr  of  Oklahoma  who.  as  chairman  of 
the  Conamittee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  is  the  Vice  President's  close  ally. 
Kerr  is  probably  the  wealthiest  man  in  Con- 
gress. The  uranium  contracts  of  his  own 
company  with  the  Government  encompass 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  His  own 
oil  and  gas  interests  are  extensive  and  he 
has  major  allies  in  the  Industry.  Kxxr's  po- 
sition as  No.  2  Democrat  on  the  Finance 
Conunittee  is  jxtssibly  enough  in  Itself  to 
insure  that  any  move  to  close  or  even  nar- 
row the  27 V^  percent  depletion  allowance  tax 
loophole  of  the  oil  industry  will  fall 

In  the  view  of  nxMt  of  their  colleagues,  the 
little  band  is  a  group  of  soreheads.    The^ 
martyrdom  gives  them  away.    They  are  soii^ 
of  wild  Jackasses  braying  before  the  ia^ge 
of  a  p>ast  that  Is  gone  forever. 
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So  rigid  have  the  postures  of  the  opposing 
aides  become  that  the  substance  of  the  de- 
bate has  largely  been  lost  sight  of.  Would 
not  a  Oovernment-operated  satellite  system 
become  merely  another  pcut  of  the  swelling 
military  btureaucracy?  What  about  a  lease 
to  private  communications  companies,  with 
the  Government  retaining  ownership? 


[Prom  the  Washing^ton  Post,  Aug.  15,  1962] 

GOP  Unitt  Busts  Pkbbuhcnt — Libihal  Demo- 

CBATS  Havk  Touch  Wkxk 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

It's  Ijeen  a  tougb  week  in  Washington  for 
the  liberals.  And  not  a  very  happy  one  for 
^e  President. 

Indeed,  it  even  raises  the  question  in  a 
serious  fastilon,  which  has  been  raised  so 
hilariously  in  a  paperback  book  entitled 
"Who's  in  Charge  Here?" 

On  Monday  President  Kennedy  took  to 
television  to  put  the  best  face  possible  on  his 
inability  to  get  the  keymen  in  an  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  Congress  to  agree  to 
vote  a  tax  cut  now. 

It  didn't  take  much  reading  between  the 
lines  to  see  that  his  conclusion  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  inability  to  get  a  tax  cut  passed 
rather  than  a  feeling  that  now  was  not  the 
time. 

And  so  the  dreams  of  the  liberal  econo- 
mists to  giv^  the  economy  a  big  shot  in  the 
arm  to  "get  the  country  moving  again"  gave 
way  to  the  conventional  wisdom  of  wait  un- 
til later. 

Mr.  Kennedy  may  have  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  "Profiles  in  Courage"  but  he 
was  in  no  mood  to  take  some  of  the  liberal 
advice  and  risk  a  battle  with  Congress  he 
apparently  felt  he  could  only  lose. 

Then  yesterday  the  little  band  of  liberals 
in  the  Senate,  all  of  them  Democrats,  were 
treated  as  though  they  were  what  Woodrow 
Wilson  once  called  other  Senate  liberals  back 
in  1917,  "a  little  group  of  willful  men"  block- 
ing the  will  of  the  majority. 

It  was  the  Southern  Democrats  who  de- 
cided the  issue,  not  on  the  merits  of  the 
communications  satellite  bill  under  disciis- 
sion  but  as  a  question  of  how  best  to  protect 
their  own  minority  position  on  civil  rights. 
And  so  enough  votes  were  cast  with  the  lib- 
erals to  preserve  the  ideal  of  unlimited  de- 
bate but  not  enough  to  prevent  the  first  ap- 
plication of  cloture  in  the  Senate  in  35  years. 

The  liberals  themselves  were  split  and  the 
holdouts  got  no  help  whatsoever  from  the 
President  or  his  Cabinet  members.  The  ad- 
ministration long  ago  had  backed  away  from 
Its  initial  position  on  the  satellite  bill  to 
take  the  best  compromise   It  could  get. 

It  probably  will  take  some  time  to  find 
out  from  actual  application  of  the  Govern- 
ment-industry partnership  concept  to  deter- 
mine who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong. 
But  the  point  yesterday  was  that  the  Senate 
liberals  couldn't  even  muster  one-third  of 
the  votes  plus  one  to  prevent  cloture. 

The  Republicans,  with  only  a  couple  of 
exceptions,  were  clever  enough  to  stick  to- 
gether on  this  one  though  procloture  votes 
by  some  of  their  number  may  come  home  to 
haunt  the  GOP  next  year  in  the  annual 
argument  over  halting  a  Southern  filibuster 
on  civil  rights. 

Monday  evening  out  In  Minneapolis,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Riisk  responded  to  right- 
wing  criticism  that  the  New  Frontier  is 
operating  on  a  "no  win"  foreign  policy.  He 
said  it  wasn't  so  but  then  he  went  on  to  list 
as  administration  policy  a  lot  of  the  things 
which  Senator  Babst  Ooldwatxr.  Republi- 
can, of  Arizona,  Insists  are  the  elements  of 
"no  win." 

In  his  inaugural  the  President  declared: 
"Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate."  He  is  sticlLlng 
to  this  position  but  It  can  hardly  make  him 
very  happy  to  know  that  the  GOP  is  com- 
plaining that   the   Soviet   Ambassador   was 


"chit-chatting"  with  Rusk  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Berlin  wall. 

On  top  of  all  these  headaches  for  the 
President  and  the  Democrats,  a  Republican 
Congressman  is  trying  to  make  something 
out  of  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy's 
dog.  It  seems  even  a  dog  can't  enter  a  Fed- 
eral building  without  running  afoul  of  some 
law. 

Add  to  this  the  pain  Democratic  politicians 
rather  uniformly  report  over  the  hlghjinks 
at  Brother  Bobby's  swimming  pool.  Now 
Look  magazine  comes  along  with  an  article 
saying  that  the  President's  "honeymoon  with 
the  press  •  •  •  is  on  the  pebbles,  if  not  the 
rocks."  As  a  matter  of  fact  It  is  rather 
amazing  that  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  family 
have  had  such  a  good  press  so  long. 

The  only  thing  missing  from  all  this 
Washington  gloom  Is  a  new  Berlin  crisis. 
And  that  may  be  Just  around  the  corner. 

Probably  it  is  best  to  be  philosophical 
about  all  these  problems.  After  they  have 
been  in  ofSce  a  while,  most  Presidents  have 
begun  to  feel  as  though  Washington  were  a 
Jail.  They  seem  to  get  a  uniform  urge  to 
get  out  of  town,  to  take  the  offensive  on  the 
political  stump  and  to  hear  those  cheering 
thousands  once  again. 

Congress,  at  long  last,  soon  will  be  going 
home.  Mi.  Kennedy,  like  his  predecessors, 
then  will  be  able  to  hit  the  road.  And  that 
doubtless  will  give  him  the  boost  any  harried 
President  must  need  to  keep  at  the  Job. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.   15,  1962] 
Absentees    Play    a   Key    Role    in    Senate's 

FiBST  Atplication  of  the  Cloture  Rule  in 

35  Years 

(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 

V/ASHiNGTON,  August  14. — The  last  time  it 
happened  was  in  1927. 

That  was  the  year  in  which  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti  were  executed,  Lindbergh  flew  the  At- 
lantic and  Babe  Ruth  set  his  record  of  60 
home  runs. 

It  was  the  year  the  Senate,  debating  a  bill 
to  provide  for  machinery  to  enforce  prohibi- 
tion, put  an  end  to  a  filibuster  by  voting 
cloture.  Nothing  like  It  happened  again 
until  today. 

Today,  the  Senate  roUcall  vote  to  cut  off 
a  fllibtister  against  the  communications 
satellite  bill  took  Just  15  minutes.  Nine 
Senators  were  occupied  elsewhere — and  a 
tenth  was  present  but  did  not  have  his  vote 
counted  to  accommodate  two  of  the  absen- 
tees. 

Connoisseurs  of  pxDlitlcs  will  argue  for  a 
long  time  about  what  might  have  happened 
if  all  or  some  of  the  nine  had  been  there. 

■Who  were  the  missing  men?  And  why  did 
they  miss  the  brief  but  dramatic  chapter  in 
Senate  history? 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan.  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  spent  the  15  minutes  sitting 
in  his  office.     Later,  he  explains  why: 

"I  am  for  the  (satellite)  bill.  I  think  the 
Senate  should  get  on  with  it.  as  well  as 
other  business  before  it.  But  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  vote  to  Invoke  cloture,  so  I 
withheld  my  vote." 

Senator  J.  W.  FVlbright,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  was  in  New  York  City.  He  had 
spoken  there  at  noon  yesterday  to  the  Read- 
er's Digest  Foundation  for  International 
Journalists  and  stayed  over  f or  »n  extra  day. 

Seilbtor  Alan  Bible.  Democrat,  of  Nevada, 
left  at  noon  today  for  a  visit  to  his  home 
State.  That  was  an  hour  before  the  Senate 
began  voting.     ■" 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  Utah, 
was  representing  President  Kennedy  at  a 
festival  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  He 
was  paired  in  favor  of  cloture. 

Senator  Carl  Hayoen,  Democrat,  of  Ari- 
zona, has  been  in  his  home  State  since  last 
Friday. 

Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson.  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  stayed  away  from  the  floor  because 


accdrding  to  an  aid,  "he  had  determined  he 
coiled  not  vote  for  cloture." 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat. 
cf  l^ew  Mexico,  was  in  his  home  State  taking 
a  refct,  under  doctor's  orders.  He  was  paired 
in  f^vor  of  cloture. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginlp.  went  to  a  Senate  Finance  Committee 
meeting  in  midmorning  and  did  not  return 
to  b|ls  office,  aids  said. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat,  of 
Arkfinsas,  arrived  at  his  office  at  8  a.m.,  and 
dcp^irted  at  9;30.  Aids  said  they  did  not 
knof.v  where  he  had  been  during  the  Senate 
voM. 

Senator  Gale  W.  McGee.  Democrat,  of 
Wy(t)mlng,  was  present  and  announced  a  pair 
witji  Senators  Anderson  and  Moss.  If 
pratPiit.  they  would  have  voted  "aye"  and  he 
w)i^!d  vote  "no",  he  announced. 

PHring  is  a  device  by  which  a  legislator 
caa  have  his  vote  recorded  but  not  counted. 
To  jpair,  he  must  find  someone  who  would 
otlitrwlse  vote  on  the  opposite  side  of  an 
issije.  On  an  issue  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vott  to  carry,  such  as  today's  cloture  vote, 
twoi  "ayes'i  equal  one  "no." 

lilibusters  are  nearly  as  old  as  the  Senate 
itself.  Over  the  years,  Senators  seeking  to 
kill  bills  have  droned  on  for  hours,  some- 
timjes  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer,  reading 
"Childe  Harold"  by  Ix>rd  Byron  or  giving 
recljpes  for  turnip  greens  and  fried  oysters. 

tn  1935.  Senator  Huey  P.  Long,  Democrat 
of  Loui.slana,  extolled  the  virtues  of  pot 
likher  (corn  bread  crumbled  up  in  the  liquid 
leftl  in  the  bottom  of  a  pot  of  greens  or 
field  peas)  in  filibustering  against  extension 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

Many  dozens  of  filibusters,  big  and  small, 
ha«e  been  staged,  but  seldom  has  the  Senate 
trtfld  to  cut  off  debate  by  cloture. 

the  cloture  rule  was  adopted  in  1917. 
SiBice  then,  only  25  attempts  have  been  made 
to  impose  cloture,  and  only  4  had  suc- 
ceeded until   today. 

Prior  to  1917,  unlimited  debate  was  al- 
loaled  In  the  Senate.  During  a  2-week  flll- 
buqter  against  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Bajik  of  the  United  States  in  1841,  Senator 
Hea&ry  Clay  threatened  to  seek  the  adoption 
of  a  cloture  rule,  but  the  debate  finally 
ended  and  the   bill   was  passed. 

■Xhe  first  successful  cloture  vote  came  in 
19119,  when  the  Senate  was  considering  ap- 
proval of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  cloture 
moition  was  adopted,  78  to  16. 

lin  1926,  the  Senate  was  debating  a  bill 
calling  for  adherence  to  the  World  Court. 
A  Cloture  motion  was  approved.  68  to  26. 
but  the  bill  later  was  modified  before 
passage. 

Cloture  was  Invoked  a  third  time  In  1927, 
dating  debate  over  a  branch  banking  bill, 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  18. 

Heater  that  year,  the  clotin-e  motion  to 
cut  off  debate  on  a  bill  setting  up  a  Treasury 
Department  bureau  to  enforce  prohibition 
wtp  adopted,  55  to  27. 

Of  the  25  attempts  to  Impose  cloture,  9 
have  dealt  with  civil  rights  bills,  all  of 
thfse  since  1938.     None  was  sucecssful. 

CHARGING     TIME    ON     QUORUM     CALLS 

[r.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
paige  16441  of  the  Record  there  appears 
my  inquiry  of  the  Presiding  Officer  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Chair 
would  charge  the  time  against  a  Senator 
wfco  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
njie  Presiding  Officer  said,  on  that  page: 

tThe  PRESIDING  OFncER.  If  the  debate  is  not 
concluded  prior  to  the  calling  of  the  quorum, 
it  Will  be  taken  out  of  that  Senator's  time. 
The  only  time  that  a  quorum  can  be  called 
without  It  coming  out  of  his  time  is  Just 
pf feeding  the  vote. 

My  question  is,  Is  that  the  Chair's 
riiling  today? 


Mr 
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The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmaogk  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  is 
informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  JSenate  has  no  precedents  on  that 
question  whatever.  If  the  question  is 
raised,  it  probably  would  be  this  Presid- 
ing Officer's  intention  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  Senate  for  decision. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
derived  a  little  quiet  amusement  from 
the  fact  that  yesterday  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Dlinols  [  Mr.  E>ot7Glas  I ,  and 
only  a  few  moments  ago  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
KErAuvER]  expressed  sorrow  that  during 
the  long  period  of  discussion  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
did  not  see  fit,  with  the  exception,  I  be- 
lieve they  said,  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhod^  Island  I  Mr.  Pastors  ], 
to  speak  for  the  bill,  so  that  they  could 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
arguments  in  its  favor.  I  was  amused, 
because  for  the  past  2  weeks  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  which  considered  the 
bill  has  been  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
present  a  brief  speech  in  favpr  of  it. 
During  all  tn-.  *j^^g  ^j-  ^^^^^  niibuster.  it 

lias  oeen  Impossible  for  anyone  not  a 
member  of  the  filibusters  to  secure  the 
floor. 

In  eloquent  words  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yesterday 
said.  "We  do  not  plead  for  mercy;  we 
plead  for  justice. "  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Is  happy  that  at  last 
with  cloture,  1  hour  under  the  rule  is 
available  to  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  the  longings  of  those  Senators 
who  have  been  wondering  why  someone 
who  was  in  favor  of  the  bill  did  not 
raise  his  voice  for  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   COTTON.     Of  course  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
getting  up  to  state  a  reason  for  the  bill. 
I  shall  listen  very  carefully,  because  this 
will  be  the  first  argument  that  will  have 
been  made  on  the  floor  in  favor  of  the 
bin. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.    President,    the    Senate    and    the 

Nation  have  reached  a  momentous  point 
of  decision  in  a  project  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  a  fantas- 
tic dream :  the  establishment  of  a  world- 
wide communications  system  using  orbit- 
ing satellites  as  relay  stations. 

Such  an  intercontinental  system  could 
carry  telephone,  telegraph,  and  television 
signals  to  every  comer  of  the  globe.  It 
would  be  capable  of  handling  a  thouscmd 
telephone  calls  at  one  time  and  could 
meet  the  world's  fast  growing  needs  for 
oversea  communications  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.     The  first  nation  to  set 

up  such  a  system  will  have  gained  a  clear 
advantage  in  the  race  for  space.  It  will 
also  reap  the  prestige  of  being  the  first 
to  put  space  sciences  to  a  practical, 
peaceful  use.  Nor  are  the  rewards 
limited  to  the  economic  or  prestige  fields 


al(Hie.  The  impact  of  global  TV  and 
telephone  service  on  underdevel(H>ed 
countries  10  or  15  years  from  now  may 
be  decisive  on  their  culture,  their  out- 
look, and  even  their  language.  The  race 
to  establish  a  workable  satellite  com- 
munications system  may  even  determine 
whether  the  world  will  speak  English  or 
Russian  In  the  generations  to  come. 

One  thing  is  certain:  We  cannot  win 
that  race  by  waiting.  We  must  start, 
and  start  now.  Every  delay  will  be 
costly.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  I 
voted  yesterday  for  cloture.  I  did  so 
in  order  that  we  might  not  sit  and  wait 
until  someone  stole  the  fruits  of  victory 
from  us  in  this  great  "first"  which  we 
have  made — and  our  "firsts"  in  the  space 
contest  are  few  these  days. 

The  bUl  before  the  Senate,  H.R.  11040. 
as  drafted  by  the  Space  Committee  and 
the  Commerce  Commitee,  makes  such  a 
start.  It  would  set  up  a  new  corporation 
to  own  and  operate  the  U.S.  portion  of 
such  a  space  conmiunications  system, 
and  enable  it  to  begin  in  earnest  the 
task  of  creating  the  system. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  debate 
that  we  ought  to  delay  action  for  a  couple 
of  years  until  we  have  more  information 
about  some  of  the  technical  problems  in- 
vciytil  In  space  communications.  Walt, 
these  people  say.  a  little  longer  and  we 
will  know  what  type  of  satellites  to  use 
and  whether  to  put  a  large  number  into 
random  orbits,  or  just  a  few  into  high 
stationary,  or  synchronous  orbits  about 
the  earth.  This  plausible  sounding 
argument  has  two  fatal  flaws,  as  I  see 
it: 

First,  while  we  have  the  ability  now,  I 
believe,  to  establish  a  workable  space 
communications  system,  the  Improved 
technology  these  people  seek  may  be 
farther  into  the  future  than  they  think. 
For  instance,  high-altitude,  stationary 
satellites  may  be  more  useful,  but  the 
technology  for  launching  them  and  keep- 
ing them  In  orbit  Is  not  just  around  the 
corner.  The  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram for  launching  such  a  system,  the 
Advent  program,  has  just  undergone  a 
drastic  shakeup  because  It  is  more  than 
2  years  behind  schedule.  Its  plans  have 
been  completely  revised,  the  timetable 
set  back  again,  and  Defense  o£DciaIs  are 
even  reported  to  be  unable  to  say  how 
much  of  the  $170  million  spent  on  the 
program  will  be  a  total  waste.  Further- 
more,   technical    improvements   in    this 

field  will  be  a  continual  process,  and  if 
we  wait  for  the  last  word  we  will  never 
get  started  at  all. 

Second,  the  legal,  organizational,  and 
regulatory  issues  in  this  legislation  will 
neither  be  affected  nor  resolved  by  tech- 
nical developments.  Even  if  we  wait  1 
or  2  more  years,  we  will  still  be  faced 
with  the  same  problems,  the  same  de- 
cisions and  the  same  arguments,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  technical  questions 
which  may  have  been  answered  in  the 
meantime.  Waiting  will  not  end  any  of 
the  controversy  about  this  bill.  It  will 
only  hold  up  our  entry  into  this  vital 
race,  and  gravely  handicap  our  chances 
for  victory. 

Delay  in  acting  on  this  legislation,  and 
delay  in  setting  up  the  communications 
satellite  corporation  could  have  another 


adverse  effect.  A  key  elonent  In  the 
whole  development  of  a  communications 
satellite  ssrstem  is  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate room,  on  a  worldwide  basis,  in  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum.  Unless  epe- 
cific  and  effective  frequencies  are  set 
aside  for  space  communications,  the 
problems  of  interference,  static,  and  un- 
intentional jamming  may  be  overwhelm- 
ing. To  deal  with  this  matter,  an  ex- 
traordinary international  conference  will 
be  held  in  Geneva  next  year  to  negotiate 
the  use  of  space  frequencies.  U.S.  nego- 
tiators will  have  a  crucial  task,  and  the 
affected  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  are 
already  hard  at  work  in  preparation  for 
this  conference. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  another  reason 
why  it  would  be  dangerous,  if  not  fatal, 
to  delay  the  bill  until  next  January.  I 
believe  their  difficult  asslgimient  will  be 
eased  If  we  can  go  into  that  conference 
fully  prepared  to  move  ahead  in  com- 
mercial space  communications,  with  an 
effective,  able,  and  qualified  corporation 
ready  to  go.  The  simple  existence  of 
such  a  corp>oration  will,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  strengthen  the  hand  of  our  nego- 
tiators. It  will  be  best  prj-^^jg  evidenced 
of  t^te  need  for  adequate  frequencies. 
Furthermore,  the  corporation,  itself, 
ought  to  be  on  hand  to  advise  and  assist 
our  negotiators  in  what  will  be  virtually 
a  life-and-death  matter  as  far  as  it  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  now  to  the 
bill  before  us.  Its  provisions  have  been 
spelled  out  in  detail  during  the  course  of 
this  debate.  Briefly  stated,  the  bill  would 
declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  establish,  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  as  quickly  as  practicable 
a  global  commercial  ccnninunications 
satellite  system.  The  bill  spells  out  in 
considerable  detail,  the  responsibilities 
which  the  President,  the  Natioiutl  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Commimications  CcHnmis- 
sion  will  bear  in  connection  with  this 
undertaking.  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  private 
corporation  to  own  and  operate  the  UJ3. 
share  of  the  global  system,  and  would 
provide  for  extensive  Gtovenunent  regu- 
lation of  the  corporation. 

The  bill,  like  most  legislation,  is  a 
compromise.  Many  changes  have  been 
made  to  meet  objections  raised  by  both 
the  bill's  friends  and  foes.  Frankly.  I 
think  too  much  may  have  been  com- 
promised. Presidential  selection  of 
three  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
is  a  most  unusual  step.  It  may  have  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  putting  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Federal  Crovemment  deep 
into  the  day-to-day  management  of  a 
private  corporation.  In  addition,  the 
regulatory  restrictions  which  the  bill 
would  imixjse  on  the  corporation  are 
far-reaching  indeed.  The  FCC  will  have 
power  over  the  corporation's  rates, 
charges  and  earnings  and  a  veto  over 
its  financial  structure,  its  procurement 
and  its  construction.  Viewed  in  the 
worst  light,  these  provisions  could  ham- 
string the  corporation.  Furthermore 
they  could  divide  the  responsibility  and 
the  authority  to  such  a  degree  that  ef- 
fective and  fast-moving  operations 
would  be  all  but  impossible. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  bffl  requires  a 
solemn  word  of  eauticHL  This  Ls  the 
provision  in  section  304  which  requires 
that  the  corporation's  stock  be  sold  "in 
a  manner  to  encourage  the  widest  dis- 
tributitm  t4)  the  American  public."  My 
concern  is  that  many  Americans  may 
expect  too  much  of  the  new  corporation 
and  invest  on  the  basis  of  such  expecta- 
tion. The  strong  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  corporation 
and  the  very  fact  that  it  is  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress  may  lead  the  unwary 
to  regard  it  as  a  Government  corpora- 
tion whose  profits  and  dividends  are 
assured.  This  may  even  encourage  some 
persons  to  cash  in  their  Government 
bonds  and  plungre  into  the  piirchase  of 
the  corporation's  stock. 

The  full  facts  must  be  made  clear. 
Despite  its  hopeful  promise,  the  venture 
is  imtrled  and  imtested.  The  manage- 
rial powers  of  the  corporation  are  nar- 
rowly restricted  by  the  bill,  as  I  have 
indicated.  Initial  costs  may  be  very 
high  and  expenses  heavy.  Profits  of  the 
early  years  may  be  slim,  If  they  exist 
at  all.  Investors  seeking  quick,  siire 
gains  may  be  deeply  disillusioned  about 
the  corporation. 

Both  the  corporation  and  the  Gov- 
ernment have  a  clear  duty  to  fully  in- 
form the  public  before  soliciting  their 
Investment.  This  language  in  section 
304  must  not  claim  any  priority  over 
prudence. 

Despite  my  misgivings  about  these 
provisions  of  the  Ull,  I  shall  support  its 
enactment  and  oppose  any  major 
amendment.  I  suspect  that  the  bill, 
since  it  is  a  compromise,  is  not  exactly 
what  any  one  of  us  would  like  it  to  be, 
but  I  regard  it  as  a  basically  fair  and 
Just  compromise  and  one  which  can  be 
further  improved  in  the  committee  of 
conference  which  will  have  to  reconcile 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  with  the  meas- 
ure already  passed  by  the  House.  With 
a  pr(H>er  appreciation  of  the  prime  im- 
portance of  the  task  t>efore  the  corpora- 
tion, I  think  reasonable  men  can  make 
the  bill  woik,  and  can  fulfill  the  magnifi- 
cent promise  of  communications  satel- 
lites. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  impelled  to 
warn  that  further  changes  which  would 
restrict  the  authority  of  the  corporation 
or  impose  additional  burdens  of  regula- 
tion upon  it  could  create  a  corporation 
with  an  imposing  facade,  but  ^o  sub- 
stance. 

As  it  comes  before  the  Senate,  the 
bill  strikes  what  I  regard  as  a  workable 
balance  between  corporate  power  and 
Federal  regulation.  To  upset  that  bal- 
ance, as  additional  amendments  might 
well  do,  could  endanger  or  fatally  delay 
the  undertaking. 

My  concern  over  this  matter  is  height- 
ened by  another  factor  which  will  have 
a  major  effeot  on  the  corporation  and 
the  communications  satelUte  system.  I 
refer  to  th«  fact  tlvat  thla  corporation 
will  own  only  the  American  portion  of 
the  lyitem  and  wUl  have  to  work  in  oon- 
JunoUon  with  forelfn  lovernmente  or 
buaineti  entlUea  In  the  eetabllahment  of 
a  workable  worldwide  apaoe  oommunlea- 
Uona  network. 


Like  the  need  for  international  agree- 
ment on  the  radio  frequencies  for  space 
communications  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
spelled  out  in  detail  In  the  biU.  In- 
stead, it  must  be  worked  out  on  a  mu- 
tual liasis  by  those  involved.  Without 
cooperation  at  the  other  end,  the  system 
will  be  doomed  from  the  start. 

The  corporation  will  have  to  deal  with 
foreign  governments  and  business  en- 
tities for  the  establishment  of  ground 
terminal  stations  and  for  connection 
With  their  communications  systems.  In 
the  somewhat  comparable  case  of  sub- 
marine cables  which  now  carry  the 
communications  services  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  the  British 
paid  half  the  cost.  They  own  half  the 
system  and  participate  jointly  in  its 
ownership,  its  operations,  and  its  profits 
or  losses.  With  respect  to  the  commun- 
ications satellite  systems,  some  nations 
may  wish  to  own  their  own  terminal 
stations;  some  may  wish  to  own  part  of 
them;  some  may  wish  to  rent  a  share. 
Some  nations  may  wish  to  own  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  satellite  system 
itself,  depending  on  their  use  of  it;  and 
others  may  be  content  to  let  the  U.S. 
corporation  own  and  finance  the  sys- 
tem. Those  who  elect  to  pay  part  of 
the  capital  costs  of  the  system,  and  thus 
own  part  of  it,  will  also,  of  course,  have 
a  voice  in  the  determination  of  the  rates 
which  the  system  will  charge  and  the 
profits  it  will  make. 

The  bill  is  properly  silent  on  these 
matters,  because  Congress  can  legislate 
in  this  field  only  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other country's  national  sovereignty. 
The  corporation  must  have  the  author- 
ity and  ability  to  negotiate  effectively 
with  similar  business  entities  in  other 
countries  to  be  served  by  the  system. 
Such  business  arrangements  have  been 
routine  for  American  international 
common  carriers  for  many,  many  years, 
and  need  not  impose  any  insurmount- 
able barriers  to  the  new  satellite  com- 
munications system,  if  we  give  the  cor- 
poration the  proper  range  of  authority. 

As  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  bill  gives  to 
the  corporation  sufficient  authority  to 
enable  it  to  cope  with  these  problems. 
Its  authority  must  not  be  diluted  by  ad- 
ditional amendments. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
cept this  Is  a  bill  which  meets  the  need 
for  action,  instead  of  apathy.  In  tech- 
noloe^,  it  deals  with  the  realities  of 
today,  instead  of  idly  waiting  for  the 
promises  of  tomorrow.  In  substance. 
It  is  as  near  a  proper  meld  of  private 
initiative  and  government  restraint  as 
we  could  hope  to  obtain. 

And  it  has  one  more  major  virtue,  in 
my  view:  The  bill  creates,  not  a  mo- 
nopoly system,  but  a  competitive  com- 
munications service.  The  facilties  of 
the  new  corporation  will  compete  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  with  the  existing 
■ervlcea  of  both  the  international  tele- 
phone  and  telegraph  communication 
eompanlee. 

Z  rejoloe,  too,  that  the  bill  provides  for 
a  private  eorporation,  and  rejects  the 
•uffiMtlon  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
undertake  thli  taik,  In  keeping  with  our 
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essential  concept  of  private  enterprise. 
To  borrow  a  phrase  often  used  in  an- 
otlitr  connection,  this  communications 
sattllite  system  is  the  New  Frontier,  in 
whlph  the  communistic  and  the  free  sys- 
tcnijs  compete  for  supremacy.  It  would 
be  ^  sad  error  to  launch  a  corporation 
thai  did  not  contain  the  best  features  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Americas 
major  effort  for  the  peaceful  use  of 
spate  must  not  be  launched  under  the 
red  banner  of  government  ownership. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Tlhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
an>^ndment.  as  amended. 


PRkDPOSED  SECOND-CLASS   POSTAL 
RATE  INCREASES 

»tr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seflate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Coihmittee  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
sidering H.R.  7927.  This  bill  passed  the 
Hoiise  some  months  ago,  and  deals  with 
incDfeased  postal  rates.  It  may  well 
reath  the  Senate  floor  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future. 

I  favor  many  of  the  rate  increases  as 
coaitalned  In  the  House  version  of  the 
bill,  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  rate 
increases  in  second-class  mail,  because  of 
my  deep  concern  over  the  impact  which 
the  House-passed  rates  would  have  on 
weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers.  It 
is  a>y  hope  that  the  committee  in  its  wis- 
doHi  will  either  eliminate  entirely  or  sub- 
stahtially  reduce  the  increases  in  tliis 
areja.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  tiiat 
the!  committee  will  do  so.  If,  however,  it 
docts  not,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  offer 
ampndments  to  this  end.  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  floor,  for  action. 

Ih  my  opinion,  the  rates  as  established 
in  l(he  House-passed  bill  would  put  many 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  out  of  busi- 
nesp.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  in  the 
Stsjte  of  Kentucky. 

If  representative  government  is  to  sur- 
vive in  today's  challenging  world,  we 
mu$t  have  an  informed  electorate.  The 
vaiiie  of  the  press,  both  daily  and  weekly, 
is  tremendous  in  achieving  that  purpose. 
Frfp  press  has  built  America.  A  free 
preps  can  be  killed  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
.censorship;  second,  by  prohibitive  costs 
of  Circulation. 

Postmaster  General  Day  stated  that 
the  proposed  rates  would  not  be  overly 
burdensome  on  small  newspapers.  He 
in#cated  that  the  free  in-county  pro- 
vision would  take  care  of  the  situation. 
In  a  State  such  as  Kentucky,  with  its 
mt*iy  small  counties,  this  just  plain  is 
ncH)  so. 

En  Kentucky,  a  State,  relatively  small 
in  area,  there  are  120  counties.  The 
avKrage  population  is  25.318  per  county, 
and  the  average  area  is  332  square  miles. 
If  ^we  eliminate  the  20  most  populous 
counties,  we  find  that  the  remaining  100 
counties  have  an  average  population  of 
only  13.363.  or  just  about  3.500  famlliei. 
To  aucceiafully  operate  a  weekly  newi- 
paper  in  a  county  of  thla  alio  proienta  a 
reel  economic  ohallenge. 

Ih  many  Inatanoea  a  paper  must  be 
mailed  to  a  poat  ofRoe  outalde  the  ooun- 
ty,  for  delivery  to  a  aubwrlber  within 
th«  eounty  of  publieatlon,    X  am  lure 
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the  saime  situation  prevails  tn  many  other 
States:  notably.  Virginia.  Georgia.  Penn- 
sylvania. Alab€una,  Mlastsaippi.  and  the 
Carollnas. 

On  March  22  of  this  year  Mr.  Maurice 
K.  Henry  appeared  before  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Mr. 
Henry  Is  the  publisher  of  the  Middles- 
boro  (Ky.)  Daily  News.  He  is  also 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  Kentucky  Press  Association. 
This  association  represents  25  daily  and 
140  weekly  newspapers,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  over  1  miUlon  copies. 
Knowing  that  most  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  have  time  to  study  complete- 
ly the  voluminous  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure, I  should  like  to  quote  briefly,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  from  Mr. 
Henrys  testimony: 

The  surcharge  in  Hil.  7937  will  be  the 
death  toU  for  many  weekly  and  small  dally 
newspapers. 

First,  let  us  cite  ovur  own  postal  circulation 
situation  for  the  Mlddlesboro  (Ky.)  E>aUy 
News.  We  are  a  daily  newspaper  publishing 
Monday  through  Saturday  with  a  6.500  cir- 
culation. Our  basic  circulation  covers  three 
counties  In  three  States:  Bell  County,  Ky.; 
Lee  County,  Va.;  and  Claiborne  County. 
Tenn.  IClddlesboro  corporation  limits  are 
a  miles  from  the  State  lines  of  Tennessee 
and  Virginia.  The  much  talked  about  free 
in-county  circulation  item  is  a  myth  in  many 
counties  in  Kentucky  as  well  as  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  theorist  would  make  It  appear  that  all 
publishing  newspapers  are  located  in  the 
geographical  center  of  the  county  and  that 
all  subscribers  are  located  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  publishing  center  ca  county. 

Out  of  our  circulation  of  6,500,  39.3  per- 
cent, or  3.554,  Is  out-of-oounty  mall  circula- 
tion, and  only  6.9  percent,  or  454  subscribers, 
are  free  within  the  county.  This  Is  not  an 
unusual  situation,  but  more  typical  than 
many  of  the  postal  authorities  would  Indi- 
cate to  you. 

Going  further  Into  our  postal  financial 
situation  for  the  Mlddlesboro  (Ky.)  Dally 
News,  our  records  reveal  that  In  1951  the 
Dally  News  paid  80  cents  per  subscriber  per 
year  for  out-of -county  subacrlbers.  In  1961 
this  had  Increased  to  $1.56  per  year  per  sub- 
scriber, and  HJl.  7937  will  Jump  this  rate 
to  S4.68  per  subacrlber  per  year.  This  will  In- 
crease our  postal  bUl  687  percent  over  our 
1951  charges. 

This  can  be  stated  another  way  for  the 
Mlddlesboro  Dally  News : 

1951  monthly  poeUl  bill  average...  1117.66 
1961  monthly  postal  bill  average...  307.05 
New  blU  proposal   (HH.  7937) 931.31 

This  type  of  new  postal  Increase  Is  equal 
to  approximately  60  percent  of  our  net  prof- 
It.  If  the  quick  and  easy  reconunendatlons 
come  to  mind — raise  rates,  let  me  say  trying 
to  increase  rural  circulation  rates  Is  a  dead- 
ly procedure  as  we  tried  It  1  year  ago  and 
lost  900  or  14  percent  of  our  subacrlbers  and 
after  trying  to  regain  the  lost  customers 
over  a  period  of  months  and  In  order  to  stab- 
ilise retaU  itales  in  our  city,  ws  were  forced 
to  go  back  to  our  old  rates. 

The  publisher  of  another  small  Ken- 
tucky dally  Indicates  that  If  this  In- 
creased postal  rate  is  passed  on  to  the 
Bubecrlber,  many  will  Juit  canotl  their 
iubecriptiona.  Such  aotion  wiU  certain- 
ly  not  be  (>f  any  flnaneial  benaat  to  the 
Post  OfBof.  More  important,  it  will 
deny  many  of  our  rural  f  amiUee  the  eert- 
ieee  and  titUfhItnmtnt  of  i  dally  p«9ir. 
,  Now.  Mr,  Prtildtnt.  let  me  dlaoun  the 
impaet  of  the  Nouae-paiied  bUl  on  the 


weekly  newspapers  which  render  such 
great  service  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  postal  increase  would  nm  for 
Kentucky  weeklies  from  b  mininrmnn  of 
$316  to  $3,600  a  year.  For  some  of  the 
Kentucky  weeklies,  this  pr(^)08ed  sur- 
charge rate  increase  would  equal  5  per- 
cent of  gross  revenues  for  1961.  One 
Kentucky  weekly  newspaperman  had 
this  comment  to  make  on  this  matter,  as 
he  analjrzed  it: 

Last  week  the  Todd  County  Standard  car- 
ried 19  stories  concerning  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  ASC.  soU  conservation. 
Selective  Service,  Farm  Home  Admlnlstra- 
Uon.  savings  bonds,  USDA  Extension  Service. 
The  majc»-lty  of  these  notices  were  advising 
subscribers  of  benefits  available  to  them,  or 
deadlines  for  Allng  for  them,  or  services  that 
would  help  them.  If  these  Items  had  been 
run  for  a  private  business,  we  would  have 
considered  them  advertisements  and  charged 
for  the  space  they  osed. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  because  if 
postal  rates  legislate  weekly  and  small 
daiUes  out  of  business,  how  much  ex- 
pense will  be  added  to  the  Government 
operation  in  order  to  get  this  informa- 
tion disseminated? 

Etouglas  Oalbraith.  of  the  Paintsville. 
Ky..  Herald,  said  in  the  survey: 

No  medium  disseminates  more  needed  in- 
formation to  the  people  who  need  It  most 
than  a  newspaper.  I  know  that  publishing 
a  weekly  requires  much  beyond  the  caU  of 
duty,  but  this  nibbling  away  at  profits  wlU 
finally  stop  a  needed  service  to  the  people. 
We  talk  of  enlightenment  for  the  world,  but 
this  postage  blU  U  like  a  curtain  of  darkness 
for  the  American  people. 

The  Falmouth,  Ky.,  Outlook  said: 

This  bill  will  drive  many  weeklies  out  of 
business.  We  have  not  been  ashamed  to  tell 
our  Senators  our  newspaper  gross  and  the 
profit  Is  simply  not  there.  We  are  now 
working  an  average  of  70  hours  per  week. 
We  would  hate  to  see  the  American  weekly 
newspaper  driven  from  the  scene  by  these 
excessive  postal  newspaper  costs. 

The  Herald-News,  of  Hardinsburg.  Ky., 
said  this  on  the  proposed  rate  increase: 

I  have  a  letter  over  the  President's  signa- 
ture written  during  his  campaign  In  which 
he  pledged :  "First,  restore  the  principle  that 
the  postal  service  Is  a  public  service.  Second, 
separate  the  public  service  costs  from  those 
to  be  borne  by  the  users  of  the  malls."  Also 
the  Kennedy  letter  sent  to  George  Wilson, 
stated  the  desire  to  make  "much  needed 
Improvements  In  the  postal  services." 

One  Kentucky  weekly  pubUsher  com- 
ments on  the  postal-rate  increase  in  the 
McLean  County  News: 

We  win  have  to  pay  the  1-cent  surcharge 
on  hundreds  of  our  papers  that  go  to  sub- 
scribers who  live  In  the  county  because  they 
go  through  poet  ofllces  that  are  out  of  the 
county.  It  Is  a  good  example  of  our  having 
to  pay  for  the  Post  Office  Department's  ossi- 
fication. 

Mr.  President,  as  previously  stated,  I 
have  every  confidence  in  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  IMr. 
JoNNeTONl  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kaniaa  [Mr.  Caruon],  the  ohalrman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  re- 
apeetively.  of  the  Poet  Offloe  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  They  have  had  long 
aerviee  in  thie  body.  Z  eerved  on  thie 
eommitlM  for  teveral  yean,  and  in  IMT 
helped  to  lead  the  ftf  ht  ataintt  exhorbi* 
tant  eeeond-elaee  rate  inereaeee,  Zkaow 


the  committee  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  enormous  percentase  increases 
which  have  occurred  since  1951  In  the 
matter  of  second-class  mail  rates.  These 
Increases  have  been  much  greater  than 
those  applied  to  other  classes  of  mail, 
especially  first  class. 

No  Monber  of  Congress  is  unwilling  to 
fight  to  the  end  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  killing 
a  free  press  with  excessive  economic 
burdens.  To  be  eflectlye.  a  free  press 
must  be  read.  To  be  read,  it  must  have 
circulation.  Let  us  be  sure  that  aU  possi- 
ble economies  are  effected  In  the  postal 
service,  and  let  us  also  be  sure  that  the 
costs  of  the  many  pubUc  services  per- 
formed by  the  Post  Office  £)epartment 
are  fairly  and  properly  assessed. 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
SATEXUTE   SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
have  a  tendency  at  times,  often  inad- 
vertently to  make  broad,  general,  cate- 
gorical statements  which  will  not  stand 
up  under  a  close  examination  of  the 
record.  Among  some  of  the  broad.  If  not 
recldess.  statements  which  one  hears  is 
the  one  that  the  commimlcations  satel- 
Ute  bin  during  the  period  of  3  weeks 
or  more  has  never  been  explained  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  respect  Senators  who  hold  that  view: 
and  I  do  not  question  their  right  to  hold 
it  or  to  express  it,  however  much  In  con- 
flict it  may  be  with  the  actual  record 
which  has  been  made  here  over  a  period 
of  a  number  of  weelcs. 

"nie  communications  satellite  bill  was 
carefully  explained  in  detail  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  not  once,  but  sev- 
eral times.  The  bill  has  been  explained 
time  and  again  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kaasl,  the 
chairman  of  the  Space  Committee. 
More  than  60  Senators  were  familiar  with 
the  bill  by  reason  of  their  attendance 
at  the  committees'  hearings.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  made 
a  fairly  lengthy  speech  on  the  floor  In 
regard  to  this  bill,  whUe  it  was  still  in 
committee;  and  he  had  hoped  that  his 
speech  would  be  classified  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  and  as  afllnnAtive  evi- 
dence of  his  support  of  it.  One  does  not 
expect  that  Senators  who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill  would  be  required  to  Ust«i.  but 
one  might  suggest  that  they  be  invited 
to  learn,  by  reading  the  Rscoas.  Any 
Senator  has  the  opportunity  to  inform 
himself,  as  the  public  hae  been  informed, 
that  thli  bill  hai  been  thorough^  and 
exhaustively  and  lencthily  explored  by 
thoee  in  support  of  it.  and  it  haa  been 
equally  explored,  perhape  even  more  ex- 
hauatinf  ly.  by  thoee  Benatore  wiM  are  la 
oppoNiUon. 

Mr,  PAarOMB.  Mr.  PreaMent,  wm 
the  tenalor  jrleMt 
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Mr.  SCOTT.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  realizes  that 
there  are  more  than  150  amendments 
that  have  been  submitted.  Under  the 
rule,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  chalices  to  be  in  charge  of  the  bill 
for  no  more  reason  than  that  he  hap- 
pens to  be  chairman  of  the  Coomiunica- 
tions  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  has  1  hour.  Just  as  any 
other  Senator  has.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  must  stand  here  and 
answer  all  the  questions  that  are  going 
to  be  asked  on  150  or  200  amendments, 
how  long  will  his  hour  last?  It  will  not 
be  long  before  he  uses  all  his  time  on 
the  amendments. 

Why  have  we  reached  this  Impasse 
and  awkward  situation?  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  asked  for  lim- 
ited debate  of  1  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment Tlie  request  was  rejected  by 
those  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  clo- 
ture was  brought  about  through  their 
own  fault.  We  could  have  had  a  limita- 
tion of  one-half  hour's  debate  to  a  side 
on  each  amendment,  for  the  proponents 
and  opponents.  The  opponents  refused. 
That  situation  brought  us  to  the  position 
where  cloture  was  applied.  By  whom? 
By  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 
No;  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  point  I  make  Is,  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  me  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions on  the  amendments  that  would  be 
asked  during  the  cloture  period,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  have  only  an  hour. 
as  every  other  Senator  has  an  hour.  I 
have  to  answer  the  questions  of  prac- 
tically every  Senator.  When  I  make  a 
motion  to  table,  even  the  time  for  that 
motion  is  taken  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  My  references  were 
principally  to  procedures  in  the  Senate 
and  in  committee  prior  t6  the  cloture 
motioa  There  is  a  great  deal  of  breast- 
beating  around  here,  to  the  effect,  '^e 
do  not  ask  for  mercy;  we  ask  for  Justice." 
The  crying  towel  has  been  exhibited  ad 
nausemn.  the  crocodile  tears  have 
flowed  unceasingly,  all  because  a  small 
group  of  Senators,  within  their  rights, 
have  opposed  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  on  a  number 
of  other  occasions — certainly  on  one  or 
two  recent  occasions — when  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race  or  creed  or  color  or  na- 
tional origin  was  offered.  I  voted  for 
those  amendments.  But  I  heard  some 
of  the  Senators  who  are  now  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  and  who  are  asserting 
that  they  are  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment now,  say  on  other  occasions  when 
such  amendments  were  offered  to  other 
bills  that,  great  and  potent  civil  rights 
advocates  as  they  asserted  themselves 
to  be,  nevertheless  they  were  going  to 
vote  to  taMe  those  amendments.  And 
why?  They  gave  the  reason  clearly. 
Because  they  thought  the  amendments 
were  offered  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  bUL 

Now  this  righteous  atUtude  is  suc- 
ceeded by  another.  The  same  Senators 
come  in  and  now  offer  the  same  amoid- 
ment  to  this  bill  which  they  themselves 
voted  against  on  other  occasions,  for 


reasons  of  outward  piety,  let  us  caU  it, 
for  sweet  charity's  sake. 

This  amendment  has  a  plausible  ap- 
peal. I  myself  expect  to  vote  for  it, 
after  I  expose  it  for  what  it  is.  I  expect 
to  vote  for  it  because  years  from  now, 
should  I  be  around,  the  question  will 
arise  whether  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  consistent.  Well, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
going  to  be  consistent,  all  right,  but  he 
is  going  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of 
those  breast-beating  so-called  liberals 
who  will  use  a  device  to  kill  a  civil  rights 
amendment  on  one  occasion  because  it 
would  kill  a  bill,  but  who  will 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  decline  to  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania declines  to  yield  at  this  time. 
I  will  yield  later. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  declines  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  the  same  Senators 
will  now  oome  here  and  Introduce  the 
measure  and  say  openly,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said,  that  this  amend- 
ment will  embarrass  some  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  he  Jokes  about  the  di- 
lemma which  he  supposes  is  created  for 
some  of  the  Ssnate  Members,  largely  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  amendments  ought  to  be  of- 
fered in  good  faith.  I  think  an  amend- 
ment which  will  kill  a  bill  In  one  case 
ought  to  be  culmittedly  offered  in  this 
case  for  the  same  purpose  if  Senators  so 
believe,  and  the  Senators  who  offer  the 
amendment  know  it  is  intended  to  kill 
the  bill  If  it  Is  adopted.  Their  purpose 
is  to  kill  the  bin.  Their  purpose  is  to 
go  on  jamming  Telstar  while  the  Rus- 
sians talk  to  each  other  in  space;  and 
while  the  Russians  in  orbit  csm  agree 
among  themselves  upon  the  advantage 
which  they  have  gained  over  us,  we  in 
the  Senate  cannot  get  off  the  ground 
and  agree  on  a  basic  bill  which  will  ad- 
vance our  ability  to  compete  with  the 
Russians. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  shame- 
ful situation. 

If  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
wishes  me  to  yield  to  him,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  it  on  his  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  ask  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  if  there  is  not 
a  difference  between  the  civil  rights 
amendment  on  this  bill  and  a  civil  rights 
amendment  on  an  education  bill.  A  civil 
rights  amendment  on  this  bill  will  not 
kill  the  bill,  because  we  are  under  con- 
trolled time.  A  civil  rights  amendment 
on  an  education  bill  would  be  under  a 
filibuster.    There  is  that  difference. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  agree,  because 
the  purpose  Is  the  same,  and  whether 
the  Senate  is  tqiierating  on  controlled 
time  or  not.  if  it  is  offered  to  the  bill.  It 
is  obviously  the  h<H>e  that  with  it  in  the 
bill.  Members  of  the  other  body  will  re- 
ject the  amendment  and  so  the  bill  will 


I  question  whether  the  fact  that  the 

le  is  under  control  is  the  motivation 
which  compels  some  Senators  to  come 
ling   in    with    an    amendment    that 
would  kill  the  bill. 

lilr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
thei  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
if  the  FEPC  measure  is  added,  the  bUl 
will  have  to  go  to  the  House,  then  if  and 
when  the  bill  comes  back  here,  we  will 
hate  a  filibuster  not  only  by  Senators 
who  are  against  the  bill.  but.  we  will 
have  a  filibuster  also  by  Senators  who 
are  against  an  FEPC?  We  will  have  a 
doniible-barreled  filibuster. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  Instead  of  a 
siajgle,  long-tailed  filibuster,  we  will  have 
a  double,  fork-tailed  flUbuster. 

Wr.  PASTORE.  And  this  strategy  has 
be«n  formulated  to  accomplish  what? 
Not  to  impart  dignity  to  all.  men,  which 
I  tfaa  for.  and  will  fight  for  to  the  end. 
No,  it  is  being  done  to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that,  notwithstanding  any  allegations  to 
th«  contrary  whatsoever,  while  this  de- 
laying procedure  goes  on.  the  drug  bill, 
designed  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done 
wUih  regard  to  protection  of  the  public 
agtinst  dangerous  drugs,  cannot  be  re- 
potted from  the  committee  which  has 
been  considering  it.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  trade  bill  cannot  be  considered. 
Tb|e  tax  bill,  if  any,  cannot  be  considered 
The  farm  bill  cannot  be  considered. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
ba(n  hung  on  dead  center  by  a  small 
gni>up  of  Senators,  and  the  blame  is 
theirs.  Mr.  President.  They  cannot 
shift  it. 

3  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BURDICK.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Setiator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog- 
ni«ed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  other  Senators.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  6-15-62 — Q. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
line  14.  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

fluch  articles  of  Incorporation  shall  there- 
aflfer  be  amended  only  upon  the  initiatloa 
by  or  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  treats  with  the  process  of 
organization  of  the  corporation. 

The  original  language,  approved  by 
th*  administration,  would  have  given  to 
th($  President  authority  for  approval  of 
th^  articles  of  Incorporation  both  in  the 
beginning  and  with  respect  to  all 
amendments  thereafter.  The  language 
is  as  follows : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
deiagnate  incorporaton  who  shall  arrange  for 
an,  initial  stock  ofreiins  and  take  whatever 
ottjer  actions  are  neceasary  to  establish  the 
corporation,  including  the  flllng  of  article* 
of  Incorporation  which  shall  thereafter  be 
amended  only  upon  the  initiation  by  or  the 
api^roval  of  the  President. 
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In  the  bill  as  reported  the  language  is 
altered  considerably.  I  read  the  perti- 
nent portion  from  section  302: 

Such  Incorporators  shall  arrange  for  an 
Initial  stock  offering  and  take  whatever  other 
actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the  corpo- 
ration. Including  the  fUlng  of  arUcles  of  in- 
corporation, as  approved  by  the  President. 

In  other  words,  the  President  would 
have  authority  to  approve  the  articles 
in  the  first  instance,  but  any  amend- 
ment thereafter  would  not  require  Pres- 
idential approval. 

Any  curbstone  lawyer  knows  that  the 
corporation  n^presentatives  could  meet 
In  1  year,  or  ua  1  month,  or  In  1  week, 
and  change  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. If  there  is  to  be  executive  sur- 
veillance of  tne  organization,  certainly 
the  President  should  have  the  right  also 
to  approve  amendments,  which  right 
was  contained  in  the  original  language 
of  the  bin. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  KEFAUVER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSi:.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abset.ce  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KKFAXIVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion,  so 
that  I  may  speak  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold the  sugg(!stlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  withdraws  his  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  (luonmi.  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  Important,  as  are  all 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  by 
those  of  us  oi:>posing  the  bill. 

Again  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  so  far 
as  we  who  are  opposing  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  had  2  days  of  earnest 
and  useful  debate  on  three  amend- 
ments. We  were  prepared  to  bring  up 
amendment  alter  amendment  of  great 
Importance,  which  would  improve  the 
bill,  and  which  would  do  something 
toward  protecting  the  pubUc  interest 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  have,  of  course,  been  put  under  a 
cloture  rule.  We  have,  of  course,  been 
informed  by  the  Senator  in  cheu*ge  of 
the  bill,  the  S<:nator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  that  there  will  be  no  de- 
bate back  and  forth,  or  no  answer  to  our 
arguments;  that  there  will  be  only  mo- 
tions to  Uble.  I  think  this  is  really— 
and  I  say  this  sincerely — not  in  the  in- 
terest of  improving  the  bill,  because  the 
amendments  )KOUld  Improve  the  bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
simply  provides  added  protection.  For 
some  reastMi  or  another,  the  corporation 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
decided  upon  lor  the  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  the  corporation.  Under  the 
corporation  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, after  the  board  of  directors 
met  and  adopted  the  original  ar- 
ticles of  inoorrtoration.  as  to  which  the 
President  wouki  have  some  influence 
and  must  approve,  the  following  day  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  directors  of  the 
corporation  under  the  corporation  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  change 
the  articles  of  the  corporation  so  as  to 
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merge  the  corporation  with  some  other 
corporation,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  corpo- 
ration. 80  as  to  merge  it  wholly  and  make 
it  a  wholly -owned  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  or 
so  as  to  do  anything  with  the  corpora- 
tion they  wish,  and  the  President  would 
be  helpless  and  the  country  would  be 
helpless  to  do  anjrthing  about  it. 

As  the  Senator  says,  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  have  the  President  approve  only 
the  original  articles  of  Incorporation 
when,  by  a  majority  vote,  the  articles 
could  be  amended  the  day  after  they 
were  approved  and  the  President  could 
not  do  anything  about  it. 

Certainly  the  President  should  have 
the  authority  to  approve  at  least  any 
amendments  to  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  also 
ouRht  to  have  a  right  of  veto  of  changes 
In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation,  which 
he  would  not  have  under  the  terms  of 
the  bUl.  As  a  minimum,  the  President 
should  have  the  right  to  veto  changes, 
if  he  wishes.  lie  should  have  the  right 
of  approval,  not  only  of  the  original  ar- 
ticles of  Incorporation,  but  also  of  all 
amendments  thereto.  Otherwise  this 
little  "window  dressing"  for  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  entirely  meaningless. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope,  in  a  spirit  of 
Improving  the  bill  and  protecting  the 
President  to  some  extent,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
will  not  merely  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment and  block  oIT  real  consideration  of 
it.  as  he  has  of  other  amendments. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
a  very  few  words  about  yesterday's  vote. 
I  have  heard  on  the  air  and  have  read 
In  some  accounts  by  news  commenta- 
tors that  yesterday's  vote  was  a  great 
victory  for  the  President. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that.  In  my  judg- 
ment. It  was  a  great  victory  for  respon- 
sible behavior  In  this  body;  and  the  tally 
by  which  that  was  achieved  carried 
more  Republican  names  that  Democratic 
names. 

Yesterday's  vote  was  a  classic  Illustra- 
tion of  the  facts  of  life  in  this  87th  Con- 
gress. I  hope  there  will  not  be  any 
further  question  on  two  points.  First, 
the  vote  shattered  completely  the  irre- 
sponsible accusations  that  Repid>lleana 
are  obstructionists.  As  we  all  know,  the 
national  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  has  repeatedly  maote  these 
charges.  The  President  himself  has  both 
directly  and  obliquely  blamed  the  Re- 
publicans for  the  failures  of  this  legis- 
lative session. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bin.  written  with  the 
best  interests  of  an  Americans  In  mind, 
having  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion, will  pass.  Why  will  It  pass?  It  will 
pass.  Mr.  President,  because  34  Repub- 
licans— all  but  2 — as  compared  with  29 
Democrats,  voted  responsibly  to  cut  off 
this  "talkathon." 

The  second  fact  it  undersoores  is  a 
fact  which  should  be  obvteos  through- 
out this  session,  that  Republicacs — or 
many  RepubUcans — wiU  support  worth- 


while legislation  when  It  is  put  forward 
regardless  of  its  parentage.  This  was 
demonstrated  earlier,  for  instance,  on 
the  manpower  retraining  bilL 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  one  moment  I  will 
yie!d.  on  the  Senator's  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time,  not  on  my  own  time,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  That  wiU  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  win  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  has  ruled  that  the  Senator 
cannot  yield  on  that  basis  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ttie 
Chair  believes  that  is  the  nile. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  that  Is  the  rtOe. 
then  I  do  not  care  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  win  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
srields.  under  the  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate he  win  have  to  yield  on  his  own  time. 
wUl  he  not? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  yields  on  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator requesthig  him  to  yield,  he  will 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 
I  win  take  only  a  few  additional  min- 
utes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  New  York  declines  to  yield. 
Mr.   GRUENINO.     Mr.   President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Under  the  ruling  of 
the  Chaii-.  I  decline  to  yield  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

What  I  have  stated  was  demonstrated 
once  in  respect  to  the  manpower  retrain- 
ing bin.  It  was  demonstrated  in  yester- 
day's vote  upon  a  biU  related  to  farther 
U£.  technical  advances  in  the  space  fkeki. 
Mr.  President,  as  one  who  supported 
the  cloture  move  and  has  supported  do- 
tore  moves  in  the  past,  there  is  only  one 
other  general  observatian  that  I  fed  im- 
pened  to  make.  Very  frankly.  I  am  rath- 
er disappointed  at  the  result  which  has 
come  from  the  shutting  off  of  debate.  We 
aU  respect  the  (n>ponents  of  the  measure. 
We  are  motivated  by  different  actftoas. 
but  we  have  mutual  respect  for  each 
Other's  views.  I  had  hoped  that  ttey 
would  bring  up  5.  tt.  7  or  perhaps  up  to 
10  of  the  most  Important  »iwiiii^||^,4a; 
tor  which  thcr  were  reaify  hopeful  at  ae> 
curing  support,  and  that  those  amend- 
montis  wouki  be  thoroughly  <tii»rj«n^fni  m^ 
voted  up  or  down  on  their  merits. 
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I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  real  de- 
bate on  the  most  Important  amendments, 
with  both  sides  participating  fully.  Hav- 
ing participated  myself  as  a  member  of 
the  Communications  Subcnnmittee.  pre- 
sided over  so  aUy  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tors], and  having  covered  nearly  all  of 
the  points  contained  in  the  amendments, 
and  having  sat  in  days  of  hearings,  al- 
though not  to  the  extent  that  the  chair- 
man did,  I  say  very  frankly  that  I  would 
not  be  sympathetic  to  very  many  of  the 
amendments  that  are  at  the  desk.  But 
there  are  some  I  would  support.  I  was 
prepared,  and  still  am,  to  listen  and  be 
convinced,  if  a  good  case  can  be  made 
for  them. 

Yet  yesterday,  instead  of  a  fine  debate 
on  several  amendments,  there  was  a 
marathon  in  which  the  opponmts  of  the 
measure  tried  to  see  how  many  amend- 
ments could  physically  be  called  up  and 
explained  in  a  given  time  without  much 
regard  for  their  merits  or  the  results  in 
debate  or  in  voting.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  medieval  custom  of  debating  how 
many  angels  could  be  carried  on  the  head 
of  a  pin.  At  other  times,  at  times  It  was 
more  like  a  tobacco  auction  than  a  Sen- 
ate debate. 

That  pressure,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
be  somewhat  relieved  if  we  had  our  delib- 
erations limited  to  a  few  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  oixwnents  of  this  measure  while  cri- 
ticiaing  the  bill  and  offering  amend- 
ments, might  concentrate  on  a  few 
amendments,  instead  of  continuing  the 
marathon.  Hie  distinguished  Senators 
handling  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  VbSx.  Pastorx],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
would  not  then  have  to  engage  in  an  im- 
mediate tabling  motion  the  moment  an 
amendment  is  offered.  I  make  that  sug- 
gestion most  respectfully,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
consider  whether  that  cannot  be  done 
and  whether  a  better  and  more  respon- 
sible result  would  not  be  achieved  by 
that  approach. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port my  colleague  [Mr.  Kkating]  in  what 
I  ttiink  is  an  excellent  suggestion.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  With  all  due  respect,  I 
hope  the  Soiate  will  vote  down  one  of 
the  motions  to  table  with  the  same  de- 
cisiveness as  my  colleague  has  so  ably 
said  it  voted  for  cloture.  I  think  the 
purpose  of  cloture  would  easily  be  de- 
feated and  cloture  could  be  discredited. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  it  discredited,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  an  extremely  useful 
instrument  for  the  Senate.  At  long  last 
it  has  been  used.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
it  come  in  my  own  experience  and  pres- 
ence in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

But  if  cloture  should  become  a  guillo- 
tine, it  could  be  destroyed.  In  other 
words.  If  tlie  Senate  believes,  when  it 
votes  cloture,  that  it  will  mean  the  bill 
must  be  taken  as  it  is.  the  purpose  of 
cloture  will  have  been  defeated. 

I  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PA8TOBX]  that  if  the  Senate  will 
send  the  bill  over  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  other  body  will  take 


it.  Such  action  would  avoid  a  confer- 
ence and  the  possibility  of  another  fUi- 
buster.  But.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
the  way  we  ought  to  legislate.  The 
other  body  may  not  take  what  we  pre- 
sent. So  much  to  its  credit  if  it  does  not 
like  an  amendment.  That  does  not 
mean  we  should  prostitute  our  own 
judgments  as  to  what  we  should  put  in 
or  refrain  from  putting  into  a  bill. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Keating].  There  are  some  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  should  be  amend- 
ed, and  urgently  need  to  be  amended. 
No  one  Ls  desirous  of  bringing  about  a 
giveaway.  My  reputation  and  standing 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country  would 
indicate  it  would  be  i\s  distasteful  to  me 
to  be  a  party  to  a  giveaway  as  it  would 
be  to  any  of  the  liberals  who  are  con- 
tending in  respect  to  the  public  owner- 
ship features  of  the  bill. 

But  I  happen  to  feel,  as  do  others  who 
are  liberal  and  those  who  are  contend- 
ing for  public  ownership,  that  a  mixed 
Government-business  corporation  or- 
ganized to  develop  the  proposed  opera- 
tion would  be  an  extremely  liseful.  in- 
teresting, and  worthwhile  technique. 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  bill  is  sac- 
rosanct  and  should  not  be  amended  in 
any  respect  or  in  any  manner  in  fram- 
ing  and  developing  a  Government-busi- 
ness enterprise,  in  which  I  thoroughly 
believe.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing.  I 
think  that  is  the  direction  in  which 
business  will  have  to  go  more  and  more 
in  the  future.  The  measure  is  a  goo4 
program  to  bring  it  about.  It  would  bd 
helpful  in  the  proposed  system. 

Whatever  one  may  say  about  the  A.T, 
k  T.,  I  am  not  for  "buttering  it  up"  any 
more  than  anybody  else.  But  the  fad) 
is  that  in  the  presence  of  the  two  space 
ships  that  the  Russians  have  in  the  at- 
mosphere today,  the  only  counterpropa^ 
ganda  we  have  is  Telstar.  So  let  us  noli 
merely  pass  off  private  enterprise  ae 
being  immaterial,  improper,  and  noth- 
ing but  a  giveaway.  It  is  capable  of 
great  accomplishment.    Let  us  use  it. 

In  defining  the  bill  we  must  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  its  implications  in 
terms  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  national  trust.  We  must  re- 
member that  billions  of  dollars,  prestige, 
and  resources  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed development.  So  I,  for  one,  wish 
to  pass  upon  the  amendments  one  by 
one,  voting  for  those  that  are  good  and 
voting  against  those  that  are  bad,  and 
not  merely  striking  them  all  down  on  the 
guillotine  of  a  motion  to  table. 

l&i.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  will  yield  in  a  mot 
ment. 

I  join  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  in 
urging  that  the  Senate  pay  attention  to 
the  motions  to  table.  It  is  not  faly 
merely  to  use  the  cloture  motion  as  a 
signal  that  that  is  the  end  of  considera^ 
tion  of  a  bill.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
bill  should  pass  exactly  as  it  is,  but  we 
should  use  the  opportunity  to  improve  It^ 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wilj 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KirAuvn],  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  the  amendments  that  have 
been  offered,  including  the  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate,  are  important 
and  are  sincere  efforts  on  the  part  of  at 
least  the  authors  of  the  amendments  to 
improve  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  voted  against  the  mo- 
tion to  table  some.  I  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion to  table  others,  because  I  felt  on 
the  motion  to  table  I  was  voting  on  the 
merits.  I  think  some  of  the  amend- 
ments were  substantially  good. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  amend- 
ment now  proposed.  That  is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  I  mean.  We  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  examine  it.  Some  of  the 
other  amendments  were  not  particularly 
important.  I  do  not  wish  to  characterize 
them,  because  that  would  be  impolite  to 
the  ones  who  offered  them.  I  believe 
that  my  colleague  from  New  York  is 
right  about  the  fact  that  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  have  not  chosen  their  prime 
amendments.  They  have  a  whole  series 
of  amendments  at  the  desk — no  doubt 
they  consider  them  all  important,  and  1 
will  not  characterize  them — but  I  do  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to 
what  my  colleague  says  about  taking  up 
those  that  the  proponents  really  believe 
to  be  directed  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  the  bill  under  a  given  situation, 
because  it  is  extremely  dlflBcult  to  get 
any  amendment  considered. 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  before,  that  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  our  debate  on  the  bill,  on 
a  motion  to  table,  when  we  vote  on  that 
motion  we  are  voting  in  essence  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  It  is  no  excuse, 
so  far  as  a  vote  is  concerned,  merely 
because  the  vote  is  on  a  motion  to  table, 
because  as  I  say.  in  essence  on  such  a 
vote  we  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill 
itself. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  again 
that  cloture  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
simply  take  the  bill  as  it  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  position  of  my  good 
friend  from  New  York.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  not  in  a  very  pleasant  posi- 
tion here  in  challenging  and  disputing 
with  this  galaxy  of  friends  with  whom 
I  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  many 
times  on  problems  which  are  involved  In 
this  debate. 

The  spokesman  of  the  opponents,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
attended  the  hearings  of  our  commit- 
tee. We  went  out  of  our  way  to  take 
every  suggestion  that  he  made.  I  invite 
him  to  stand  up  and  deny  it.  Of  course 
I  know  he  will  not  do  so.  I  am  forced 
into  this  position  by  reason  of  the  clo- 
ture being  applied.  We  now  have  a  limi- 
tation of  debate  on  all  amendments. 
There  are  200  amendments  at  the  desk. 
Every  amendment  that  has  been  brought 
up  so  far,  with  the  exception  of  the 
YEPC  amendment,  has  b«^n  discussed 
by  a  committee.  It  has  been  rejected  or 
discussed    in   one   fashion   or   another. 
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intelligently  answer  these  very  contro- 
versial questioris,  when  200  amendments 
have  been  submitted?  I  have  only  1  hour 
available  to  mt .  I  am  in  charge  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  forced  into  this  position.  I  have 
been  forced  in^.o  It  by  the  vote  of  the 
Senate.  How  can  I  intelligently  answer, 
elaborately,  for  the  purpose  of  the  rec- 
ord, questions  about  every  single  amend- 
ment that  has  teen  proposed?  I  cannot 
do  it.  I  would  be  able  to  speak  on  three 
or  four  amendments,  and  then  I  would 
have  no  further  time  to  discuss  any 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  could  not  vA\e  me  any  time;  neither 
could  any  othei-  Senator. 

I  did  not  ask  to  be  put  in  this  position. 
I  was  forced  in  it.  I  begged,  and  I  begged 
those  now  opposing  the  bill  to  give  me 
their  ideas,  and  I  would  consider  them. 
They  told  me  from  the  start  that  unless 
we  made  this  a  Government  corporation 
and  kept  privatt  industry  out  of  It.  they 
would  flght  the  bill  to  the  end.  That  is 
what  they  said.  I  know  that  a  few  of 
them  wish  to  put  It  over  until  November. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
will  not  deny  It.  because  he  made  that 
statement  several  times.  I  do  not  care 
how  the  bill  Is  amended,  and  It  will  not 
matter  to  some  how  It  is  amended,  be- 
cause there  are  Senators  who  do  not  want 
it  at  any  price,  and  will  fight  against 
it.  I  would  not  be  able  to  speak  against 
more  than  two  or  three  amendments  and 
I  would  run  out  of  time.  No  other  Sena- 
tor could  give  me  time  then. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time?  This 
time  will  have  to  come  out  of  my  time, 
any^xay,  and  I  will  not  have  enough  time 
to  yield.  I  merely  wish  to  make  this 
additional  statement.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  is  the  very  reason 
for  feeUng— and  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  New  York  for  initiating 
this  thought — that  if  the  opposition  will 
limit  themselves  to  some  principal 
amendments — two  or  three  or  four — 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  debate 
them.  This  guillotine  method  of  im- 
mediately moving  to  table  an  amend- 
ment means  that  the  Senate  cannot 
make  its  contribution  toward  improving 
the  biU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
consider  the  FEPC  amendment  to  be  one 
of  the  important  amendments? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  consider  the  FEPC 
amendment  to  be  very  important.  The 
amendments  I  am  talking  about  now  are 
amendments  which  are  directed  toward  a 
substantive  fashioning  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  question  and  then  I 
shall  sit  down.  Will  the  Senator  admit 
that  if  the  FEPC  amendment  is  added 
to  the  bill,  it  will  kill  the  biU? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  admit  that  at 
all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  we  are  to  legislate 
intelligently,  as  we  showed  by  the  clo- 
ture vote,  which  is  a  concept  that  repre- 
sents the  seizure  by  the  Senate  of  its 
own  destiny,  it  must  do  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  terms  of  the  bill. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Senators  f  rwn  New  York 
t^at  the  cloture  action  has  already  come 
home  to  roost  on  their  shoulders,  and 
they  do  not  like  it,  because  it  Is  accom- 
panied here  by  another  gag  rule  in  the 
form  of  motions  to  lay  on  the  table  as 
fast  as  amendments  are  called  up.  No- 
vember 1962  is  not  1963.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  only  asked  that  the  bill 
go  over  to  the  week  following  the  elec- 
tion. We  are  entitled  to  adequate  de- 
bate on  the  amendments.  The  Senators 
from  New  York  are  correct;  these  are 
very  important  amendments.  We  should 
not  be  gagged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
because,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  when  we  are  gagged,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  gagged  and  prevented 
from  benefiting  from  the  full  debate  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  15  minutes  of  my  own 
time,  and  I  ask  the  Chair  to  notify  me 
when  I  have  used  up  the  15  minutes. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  said  that  the  committee  accepted 
my  amendments.  They  did  accept  some 
amendments.  Then  he  challenged  me  to 
name  some  amendments  that  they  did 
not  accept.  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. He  challenged  me  to  name  one 
amendment  that  was  not  accepted  in 
the  Commerce  Committee.  I  will  tell 
the  Senator  one  amendment  that  he  did 
not  accept,  which  was  tabled  yesterday. 
That  was  the  amendment  limiting  to  any 
one  ownership  a  maximiun  of  10  per- 
cent of  both  voting  stock  and  nonvoting 
stock,  whether  it  be  class  A  or  class  B, 
or  any  other  kind.  That  is  one  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  yield  on 
the  Senator's  time,  not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  that 
much  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  not  yield. 
The  guillotine  is  on  our  necks. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  yield  for  a  question,  do  I  lose  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  yields  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  if  he  yields  on  his  time 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  only  15 
minutes,  Mr.  President.  I  will  not  yield 
at  this  time.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  paragraph  6  of  section  201(a)  of  the 
bill,  at  page  24.  We  come  now  to  the 
meat  of  the  coconut.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asked  for  it. 
He  said  we  should  get  to  the  meat  of 
this  thing.  Section  201  (a  M6)  reads  that 
the  President  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  insure  the  availability  and  the 
appropriate  utilization  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  yield  on 
the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor wrill  not  yield. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  yield  on 
the  Senator's  own  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  that 
much  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
has  the  guillotine  on  our  necks.  The 
Senator  and  his  group  invoked  cloture. 
Now.  after  he  has  cut  off  the  time,  he  is 
complaining  about  not  having  time. 
Why?  Incidentally,  where  did  the  word 
"cloture"  come  from?  It  was  not  In  our 
language  until  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  brought  into  our  language 
as  a  parliamentary  term  after  the  French 
Revolution.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  used  the  term  "guillo- 
tine." Tliat  is  also  a  proper  parlia- 
mentary term.  Where  did  we  get  it? 
How  did  it  come  into  our  English  lan- 
guage? It  also  came  into  our  language 
from  the  French  language  of  the  French 
Revolution,  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary tribvmals. 

Cloture  was  not  known  in  the  British 
Parliament  until  1882,  and  was  not 
adopted  in  the  Senate  rules  until  1917. 
It  had  not  been  used  In  the  defense  of 
human  rights  in  35  years.  No  one  used 
it  during  Warld  War  II  or  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  No  one  used  it  in  a 
great  national  emergency.  However, 
now  it  is  U5ed  to  give  away  this  vast  gov- 
ernmental largess  to  a  private  monop- 
oly.    I  wish  to  read  section  201(a)(6). 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  On  the  Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  I  mean. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  put  the  guillotine 
on  our  necks;  if  he  wants  time  let  him 
use  his  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  refuses  to  yield.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  afk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  page  128  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  from  the  testimony  of  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow.  Mr.  Murrow  speaks 
about  the  cost  of  this  thing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IMPORTANCE  TO  tJSlA  OF  COST  OF  SATELUTI 

As  regards  the  xisef ulness  oi  this  system 
to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  we  have  two 
paramount  ix>ncems.  One  Is  the  cost.  The 
other  Is  the  Elgnal. 

First  as  to  cost.  Our  Agency  will  use  a 
satellite  system  only  if  we  can  allcHxl  It.  We 
cannot  squander  millions  for  the  novelty 
of  using  a  new  satellite  system.  On  our 
Agency  budget  we  must  staff  and  maintain 
over  200  po£ts  In  100  countries  around  the 
world  carrying  on  all  the  highly  dlverslfled 
activities  I  mentioned  previously.  Broad- 
casting— although  it  is  hnpHjrtant — is  only 
one  of  these  activities. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  sug^st  that  the 
national  Interest  demands  that  we  use  the 
system.  Reflect.  If  you  wUl,  on  the  Impact 
around  the  world  of  the  Instantaneous  live 
television  coverage  of  the  launching  of  a 
man  Into  orbit.  Dwell  upon  the  lessons  of 
freedom  that  would  attend  the  worldwide 
live  television  coverage  of  an  American  elec- 
tion. 
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It  Is  tbua  with  aome  apprehension  that  I 
Inf  (Mrm  thU  committee  of  our  concern  that 
we  may  not  be  able  to  affcHil  to  uae  the  satel- 
lite. Hay  I  cite  the  following  example?  It 
Is  one  I  BugKested  in  my  testimony  to  the 
CkMnmunleatlons  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  and  Foreign  Ckxnmerce  Cosa- 
mlttee. 

I  draw  the  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  cable. 
It,  like  the  satellite.  Is  a  different  means  of 
communication  which  my  Agency  would 
benefit  in  using.  Based  upon  current  cable 
rates,  were  we  to  have  seven  television  cir- 
cuits—one each  to  Latin  America,  the  Near 
Bast,  Par  las',,  southeast  Asia,  south  Asia, 
West  Europe,  and  Africa — and  use  each  an 
average  of  1^  hoiu^  a  day,  the  cost  to  vis 
would  be  over  $800  million  a  year.  There 
has  been  nothing  to  suggest  that  for  some 
period  of  time  satellite  rates  will  be  any 
cheaper  than  current  cable  rates.  It  seems 
then  that  present  speculation  on  using  satel- 
lites can  reaaonably  be  based  on  the  present 
costs  of  using  the  cable. 

We  calctilate  the  $900  million  as  follows : 

The  cable  costs  $4  a  minute  for  a  3-kllo- 
cycle  chazmel,  a  normal  telephone  channel. 
A  minimum  television  channel  Is  3  mega- 
cycles, or  about  1,000  times  a  telephone 
channel.  One  thousand  times  $4  a  minute 
is  thus  $4,000  per  channel  minute  for  tele- 
vlBlon.  ICultlpUed  by  90  minutes  for  l^t 
hours  of  dally  broiuicastlng  gives  $360,000 
for  each  channel  of  television.  Recall,  we 
have  seven  geographical  areas  of  the  world 
to  reach.  Multiplying  them  by  the  seven 
channels  gives  us  $2,520,000  for  each  day. 
Dally  operation  for  a  full  year  brings  us  to 
the  final  coet  of  over  $919  million. 

Note  that  we  have  assumed  the  telephone 
channel  rate  as  a  base.  Since  the  TV  cir- 
cuit would  use  channels  otherwise  available 

for  telephone,  w»  thluk  this  is  a  fair  as- 
$wnoption. 

We  are  dealing  then  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  It  is  for  broadcasting  tele- 
vision only.  It  also  is  eight  times  the  com- 
plete budget  for  all  the  operations  of  the 
entire  Agency  this  past  year. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Murrow  testified  it  would  cost  $900 
million  a  year  to  use  the  satellite  system 
being  created  by  the  bill  for  IV2  hours 
a  day  of  broculcasting  by  the  USIA. 
That  does  not  include  weather  broad- 
casting; it  does  not  include  broadcasting 
for  the  navigation  of  ships  or  planes. 

ISr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  will  save 
time.  Mr.  Murrow  did  not  pick  some 
wild  figure  out  of  the  air.  He  figured, 
per  cable,  that  it  would  cost  $4  a  minute 
for  a  3 -cycle,  normal  telephone  chan- 
nel, and  that  a  minimum  television 
channel  is  3  megacycles,  or  about  1,000 
times  a  telephone  channel.  He  makes 
his  computation  on  a  minute-by- 
minute  basis,  or  $4,000  per  channel 
minute  for  television.  This  was  no  wild 
estimate;  Mr.  Murrow  was  cross- 
examined  time  after  time  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  testified 
to  the  same  facts  before  the  C(»nmittee 
on  Commerce.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastohe] 
cross-examined  Mr.  Murrow  but  could 
not  shake  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record,  page  289  of  the  hearings  of  April 
24.  1962,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Murrow  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  cost  the  Government  $900  mil- 
lion a  year  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
satellite  solely  for  USIA  for  \V2  hours 
per  day.  This  testimony  occurred 
months  before  Mr.  Murrow  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

On  a  technical  level,  there  are  problems 
of  different  Etiropean  line  standards  and 
electrical  systems  that  must  go  through 
conversion    before    transmission. 

And  on  both  sides  there  are  mutual  prob- 
lems to  be  worked  out.  The  day  of  the  week 
for  the  broadcast  Is  not  yet  known,  nor  is 
the  hour  of  the  day.  A  major  problem  is 
the  difference  of  time.  When  it  is  evening 
in  Paris  and  London,  it  Is  afternoon  in  New 
York.  The  6-hour  difference  in  time  Is  a 
major  obstacle  in  choosing  the  optimum 
time  for  broadcast. 

For  advance  planning,  we  are  limited  to 
program  preparation.  All  else  must  wait 
the  launching  and  technical  determination 
of  whether  the  public  demonstrations  are. 
in  fact,  feasible.  The  decision  must  be  made 
by  technical  experta  of  A.T.  &  T.,  NASA,  and 
the  participating  countries.  The  orbit 
achieved  will  determine  the  date.  time,  and 
duration.  j 

I  should  fi/^'l  the  technical  observation 
that  this  will  be  a  relay  of  J^levision  signal 
between  ground  terminals.  This  satellite 
will  not  enable  direct  broadcast  to  be  made 
to  home  receivers.  Recent  studies  show  that 
formidable  technical  problems  remain  to  be 
solved  before  such  direct  broadcasting  be- 
comes feasible.  I  am  informed  such  a  de- 
velopment may  not  be  possible  In  the  fore- 
seeable futiire. 

As  we  are  interested  and  involved  In  the 
programing  experiment  and  its  impact 
abroad,  so  are  we  interested  and  will,  I  hope, 
be  involved  in  the  long-range  use  of  the  space 
communications  system.  In  this  connection 
I  would  like  to  make  Just  a  few  comments 
on   the   legislation   before  your   committee: 

Our  agency  wants  to  use  the  system.  We 
think  the  national  interest  demands  that 
we  do  so.  Suffice  to  reflect  upon  the  Impact 
around  the  world  of  simultaneous  llve-tele- 
vlsion  coverage  of  the  Glenn  orbital  shot — 
and  of  his  reception  in  Washington,  in  New 
York,  and  in  New  Concord,  Ohio.  We  must 
inform  your  committee  of  our  deep  concern 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  use  the 
system.  May  I  cite  the  following  example: 
Were  we  to  have  seven  television  circuits, 
one  each  to  Latin  America,  the  Near  East, 
Far  East,  southeast  Asia,  south  Asia,  West 
Europe,  and  Africa,  and  use  them  each  an 
average  of  IV2  hours  a  day,  the  cost  to  us 
of  relaying  by  means  of  the  space  system  at 
comparable  current  rates  would  be  $900 
million  a  year.  Our  complete  budget  for 
salaries  and  expenses  in  fiscal  year  1962  is 
$111,500,000,  which  covers  television,  radio, 
press,  publications,  personnel  salaries,  ex- 
hibits— and  all  the  other  myriad  activities 
in  which  we  engage. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that,  however  the 
ownership  question  is  ultimately  resolved 
the  national  investment  in  the  system  has 
been  great.  We  believe  and  urge  strongly 
that  affordable  rates  for  our  Agency's  usage 
is  an  appropriate  partial  repayment  of  that 
national  investment.  Under  the  adminis* 
tration  bill,  direct  negotiation  with  the 
owning  corporation  is  possible,  thereby  per- 


mitting some  possible  reduction  in  rate, 
subject  of  course  to  FCC  regulation.  If,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  proposed,  ground  stations 
were  not  to  be  included  in  the  system  owned 
by  the  corporation,  we  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  common  carriers  owning  the  ground 
stations  as  well  as  the  corporation,  or  con- 
ceivably with  the  common  carriers  alone. 
Under  that  circumstance,  assvuning  current 
practices  are  followed,  no  reduction  in  rate 
would  be  possible.  Only  in  severe  emergen- 
cies do  we  use  existing  submarine  cables  for 
our   radio  broadcasts.     We  cannot  afford  it 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
section  201(a)  (6>  binds  the  President. 
It  provides : 

The  President  shall — 

Not  "may  " ;  he  shall — 

take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability and  appropriate  utilization  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  for  such 
general  governmental  purposes  as  to  not 
require  a  separate  communications  satellite 
system  to  meet  unique  governmental  needs. 

It  has  already  been  admitted  in  the 
testimony  that  even  military  needs  are 
not  considered  unique  needs.  The  testi- 
mony further  shows  that  80  percent  of 
the  contemplated  use  of  the  satellite  sys- 
tem will  be  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  So  the  taxpayers  will  be 
mulcted,  under  the  bill,  in  a  way  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  documented  the  facts 
that  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
all  the  giveaways  by  this  Nation,  ij  they 
were  combined,  would  not  equal  what 
we  are  binding  the  taxpayers  to  give 
away  by  this  bill.  I  do  not  object  to 
A.T.  &  T.  having  Telstar.  I  have  no  bias 
against  A.T.  &  T.  as  a  company.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  company.  My  father  owns 
more  of  the  stock  in  that  company  than 
he  owned  of  anything  else  in  the  world. 
I  have  brothers  and  other  relatives  who 
own  stock  in  A.T.  t  T.  I  have  no  preju- 
dice against  any  American  business.  My 
prejudice  is  against  section  201(a)  (6)  of 
the  bill,  which  puts  a  brake  on  the 
economy,  and  is  the  most  enormous  give- 
away and  squandering  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  American  history. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  yield  on 
the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  own  any 
stock  in  A.T.  &  T. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Neither  do  I. 
Many  of  my  relatives  do  because  they 
consider  it  safe.  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  A.T.  &  T.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  because  I  think  it  is  the  most  mon- 
strous bill  ever  attempted  to  be  crammed 
down  the  throat  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  leadership  knows  it  could  not  have 
accomplished  it  without  cloture  and  the 
guillotine — both — and  the  leadership  has 
used  both,  and  again  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  both  terms  are  proper  parlia- 
mentary terms,  both  borrowed  into 
English  from  French  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals. 

I  call  attention  to  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Marquis  Childs.  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 

He  tells  in  his  article  what  purports 
to  be  the  views  of  both  sides  about  what 
the  leadership  has  done.  Mr.  Childs  is 
an  outstanding  writer;  I  am  sure  he  has 
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conferred  with  both  sides  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  writing  of  those  of  us  opposed 
to  the  giveaway  Mr.  Childs  says: 

In  the  view  of  most  of  their  colleagues, 
the  little  bend  is  a  group  of  soreheads. 
Their  martyrdom  gives  them  away.  They 
are  sons  of  wild  Jackasses  braying  before  the 
image  of  a  past  that  is  gone  forever. 

Mr.  Childs  has  a  very  able  column, 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  had 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full  earlier  to- 
day, and  I  refer  to  it  in  full  now. 

However,  when  I  saw  the  reference  in 
the  column  to  martyrdom.  I  looked  up 
the  word  "martyr"  in  the  dictionary. 
Here  is  the  deflnitior.  of  "martyr": 

Martyr:  Put  to  death  for  adhering  to 
some  belief,  faith,  or  profession,  esp.  Chris- 
tianity; to  make  a  martyr  of.  (2)  To  tor- 
ture to  death;  kill  also,  to  wound,  mutilate, 
obs.  (3)  To  inflict  agonizing  pain  upon; 
to  torture. 

(One  who  voluntarily  suffered  death  for 
refusing  to  renounce  his  religion.  (2)  One 
who  sacrifices  his  life,  station,  etc.,  for  the 
sake  of  principle.  (3)  Colloq.  a  constant 
sufferer,  as  from  disease — v.  t.  to  put  to 
death  for  adhering  to  some  belief,  esp. 
Christianity;  to  torture.) 

Our  opponents  mistake  our  resolution. 
We  do  not  feel  as  soreheads  or  martyrs. 

Have  the  proponents  inflicted  agoniz- 
ing pain  upon  their  opponents  by  these 
monstrous  acts?  No;  they  have  not 
killed  anybody.  They  have  not  made  a 
sorehead  out  of  me.  They  have  not 
done  anythmg  to  me.  They  have  only 
guillotined  the  hopes  of  the  people.  The 
bill  only  kills  the  rights  of  all,  not  us. 
We  are  here;  we  are  aUve  and  kicking. 
Let  me  tell  Senators  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  alive  and  kickmg. 
too.  They,  the  people,  are  learning  more 
day  by  day  about  this  iniquitous  bill. 
The  more  the  people  learn,  the  stronger 
our  supE>ort. 

I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Hills- 
borough County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tampa,  Fla.,  August  14.  1962. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

It  was  tonight  passed  by  unanimous  vote 
that  the  Hillsborough  County  Executive 
Committee  meeting  whereas  the  commercial 
communication  satellite  system  H.R.  bill 
11040  is  of  such  importance  in  enabling  the 
United  States  In  forming  the  proper  image 
and  opinion  throughout  all  the  world  of  our 
sincere  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  mankind 
and  its  rights  of  private  enterprise  as  opposed 
to  monopoly  and  dictatorial  systems. 

Whereas  the  people  of  America  with  great 
pride  In  their  Government  do  want  the 
Government  to  be  the  world  leaders  in  com- 
munication with  other  nations  and  not 
to  be  embarrassed  In  international  relations 
by  mere  profit  motives  and  look  to  our  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  down  monopolizing. 

Whereas  H.R.  bill  11040  is  vital  to  all  people 
and  vital  to  the  welfare  and  education  of 
all  the  world  and  should  be  used  to  enlighten 
the  dark  areas  of  the  world  and  to  brighten 
the  way  of  life  to  freedom. 

It  was  hereby  resolved  we  humbly  request 
that  you  vote  against  the  cloture  rule  and 
vote  to  allow  unlimited  debate  in  order  to 


give   all   people,    wherever   in    America,    the 
knowledge  of  this  important  bill. 

Hn.LSBOROUGH  COUNTT  DEMOCRATIC 
COMMrrTEE, 

Raymond  Sheldon,  Chairman. 
DoROTHT  Johnson,  Vice  Chairman. 
Anna  M.  Denham,  Secretary. 
Yale  Whidden,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Hillsborough  Cotmty  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  Tampa,  Fla..  unan- 
imously approves  the  stand  we  are  tak- 
ing against  the  bill  because  it  "is  of  such 
importance  in  enabling  the  United  States 
in  forming  the  proper  image  and  opinion 
throughout  all  the  world  of  our  sincere 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind  and 
its  rights  of  private  enterprise  as  opposed 
to  monopoly  and  dictatorial  systems." 

Mr.  President,  what  is  proposed  by  the 
bill  is  not  true  private  enterprise;  it  is 
monopoly.  If  anyone  has  doubt  about 
that,  let  him  read  history;  let  him  read 
Adam  Smith's  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 
Monopolies  were  the  rule  in  medieval 
times.  A  government  would  grant  an 
exclusive  monopoly  to  one  company  to 
mold  tallow  candles.  England  granted 
an  exclusive  monopoly  to  the  London 
Company  to  colonize  Virginia  for  profit. 
In  Holland,  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany was  formed  to  colonize  and  monop- 
olize the  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
It  was  given  by  the  Government  of  Hol- 
land a  monopoly  of  trade,  and  the  r>ower 
to  make  war  and  the  power  to  negotiate 
treaties.  It  had  the  power  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  the  East  Indies  and  the 
power  to  wage  war  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  It  attempted  to  Christianize 
Ceylon  and  conquer  Java  by  war.  The 
countries  of  Eurojse  were  kept  in  eco- 
nomic shackles  by  monopolies  imtil  the 
growth  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
The  free  enterprise  system  grew  up  as  a 
revolt  of  the  merchant  classes  against 
the  exclusive  royal  monopolies  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  private  monopoly 
space  communications  satellite  bill  is  a 
reversion  to  a  medieval  monopoly  and  is 
a  blow  at  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Under  the  latter,  all  communications 
companies  would  be  given  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  rent  use  of  the  sateUite. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  of,  by,  and 
for  great  aggregations  of  wealth.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  for  the  American 
people.  The  bill  is  against  the  people. 
We  have  heard  some  discussion  about 
who  is  responsible  for  the  bill.  One  of 
the  opposition  parties  said  that  the  Sen- 
ators across  the  aisle  are  responsible  for 
cloture.  I  am  willing  to  give  them  credit 
for  it.  Our  able  majority  leader  truth- 
fully said  yesterday,  as  appears  on  page 
16432  of  the  Record: 

It  is  neither  a  victory  nor  a  defeat  either 
for  the  leadership  or  for  any  Member  of  this 
body. 

He  said  truthfully  that  it  was  not  a 
victory  for  the  leadership.  But  I  regard 
it  as  a  defeat  for  those  of  us  who  are 
fighting  for  the  people.  But  we  are  not 
martyrs. 

The  French  killed  by  the  guillotine. 
But  we  have  not  been  killed,  we  are  not 
even  wounded;  we  have  only  been  tem- 
porarily silenced  by  the  weapon.  We  are 
messengers  of  the  truth,  both  in  our 
Democratic  Party  and,  with  our  ideals. 


across  the  coimtry.  The  Democrats  did 
not  vote  cloture  and  bring  down  the  guil- 
lotine on  us.  The  Democratic  vote  was 
29  to  25.  It  was  the  Republican  Party, 
by  a  34  to  2  vote,  that  put  the  guillotine . 
on  our  necks. 

I  pay  honor  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
and  my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower].  They  stood  up  and  voted 
against  cloture.  That  is  one  Uttle  shred 
of  credit  that  the  RepubUcan  Party  can 

claim  out  of  the  whole  sorry  spectacle 

just  those  two  Senators,  one  from  Ari- 
zona and  one  from  Texas.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  a  couple  of  good  liberals  over 
there  have  joined  us. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  jrield  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  not  yield. 
My  time  is  running  short. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  statement  that 
we  are  hearing  from  the  coimtry  and 
have  referred  to  the  telegram  I  received 
from  Tampa,  Fla. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row complained  that  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day, 
it  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $900  million 
a  year. 

Why  have  we  suflfered  such  a  setback  - 
by  the  adoption  of  cloture?    Here  is  one 
reason.    I  have  received  a  letter  f.'-om 
Fresno,  Calif.,  which  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

One  of  the  strongest  possible  arguments 
against  private  ownership  of  the  satellite 
communications  system  is  contained  in  the 
manner  in  which  otu-  private  communica- 
tions industries,  the  radio  and  television 
networks  have  handled  the  reporting  of  the 
present  senatorial  discussions  on  the  admin- 
istrations  prc^osed  satellite  bill.  I  listen 
to  radio  a  great  deal  and  diu-ing  the  past 
several  weeks  I've  heard  only  one  mention 
made  (by  a  news  announcer  in  a  S-mlnute 
broadcast  on  the  ABC  network)  of  the  very 
logical  reason  for  calling  the  administra- 
tion's bill  a  giveaway;  that  reason  being 
that  literally  (B  as  in  Boston)  bUlions  ot 
taxpayers'  money  has  been  spent  to  research 
and  develop  the  rockets  that  put  the  satel- 
lites into  orbit. 

Your  statement  (reported  al>out  2  weeks 
ago  in  the  above  ABC  newscast)  pointed  out 
that  something  on  the  order  of  36  (B  as 
in  Boston)  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  had 
been  spent  in  the  above  rocket  research  and 
development.  Facts  and  flgtu-es  of  this  kind 
are  essential  if  the  "free"  American  citizen 
is  to  have  a  basis  for  inteUigent  under- 
standing of  present  American  issues. 

The  reporting  of  the  satellite  issue  by 
the  newspapers  has  been  somewhat  l>etter 
than  the  rsulio  and  television  reporting 
mainly  because  the  newspapers  experience 
less  "conflict  of  Interest"  in  the  subject 
matter  under  report. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  illumi- 
nating letter.  The  time  available  to  me 
will  not  permit  me  to  read  all  of  the 
letter;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  George  Leon- 
ard Waters,  dated  August  12,  addressed 
to  me.  and  sent  to  me  from  Fresno, 
Calif.,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  an  article  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  which  te  en- 
closed with  the  letter. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  am  so  entranced  by  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas 
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Mr.  YAKBOBOUOH.  Mr.  President, 
a  porlUunentory  ioquiry:  Does  the  time 
BOW  being  lued  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  come  out  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  me?  I  have  not  yielded  the 
floor.  I  have  been  advised  that  if  any 
Senator  ^xaIes  during  my  time,  the  time 
he  uses  is  charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  when  a  request 
for  unanimous  consent  Is  made,  a  Sen- 
ator may  either  object  or  not  object. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  object.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

B4r.  YARBOROUGH.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  object.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  objected  to  his  own  request,  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  objecting  to  having  the  Senator 
from  OUahoma  speak  in  my  time,  after 
he  had  dejected.  If  he  withdraws  his 
objection,  that  will  be  fine. 

fii.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  pow  withdraws  his 
own  objection,  then  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Texas  lias  yield- 
ed to  hbnself  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  mlniites. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  S 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBC»iOUQH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  read  another  significant  letter. 
I  am  reading  these  oniij  because  they 
demonstrate  that  knowledge  of  the  bin 
has  become  nationwide.  I  am  not  in 
the  leadership  position  of  the  Senators 
from  Tennessee,  the  Senators  fr<xn  Ore- 
gon, and  the  Senator  from  LouisiaDa. 
But  even  though  my  part  is  a  minor  one. 
in  eompariaon  to  theirs,  it  is  known  from 
coast  to  coast,  because  this  bill  Is  such 
an  outrage  that  people  are  rising  up  In 
Indtgnation  about  it. 

Before  I  read  another  letter  abmtt  the 
bill.  Mr.  President,  let  me  read  a  tele- 
gram wMch  I  received  from  a  member 
of  the  Texas  Legislature.  As  we  know, 
members  of  the  State  legislatures  do  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  in  their  al- 
lowances for  telegrams.  Nevertheless, 
this  member  ol  the  T^cas  Iiegislature 
has  sent  me  the  following  telegram: 

BOBCKB,  TfeZ., 

August  14. 1962. 
Senator  Rau>b  Yabbobougb, 
WoMhinnton,  D.C.: 

Flgbt  Tor  taxpayers'  Investmeut  In  Telstaz 
systems.    People  excited. 

Chaslks  L.  Bat.t.mak, 
State  Representative. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  receive 
the  following  iMstcard.  which  also  indi- 
cates the  growing  indignation  as  the 

knowledge  of  the  evils  of  this  bill  be- 
comes nationwide: 

SCBXMBCTADT,  N.T., 

August  12,1962. 

Hon.  Ralph  W.  Tabbosough, 
The  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  8a:  Keep  up  yoor  wonderful  fight 
against  private  monopoly  at  ^pace  oommu- 


nieatlOBa.    Democracy  and  tbe  treedosi  and 
welfare  of  future  jswaarations  are  at  stake. 
Beapectf  ully  yours. 

Temetter  oitd  former  Miaatonary. 

I  have  also  received  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

HotrsTON,  Tex.,  August  14,  1962. 
Senattv  Ralph  Yakbokougr,  i 

Washington,    DX!.: 

Cbngratulatloiis  your  Telstar  stand.  I  ap- 
preciate a  Senator  acting  for  ▼oicelesB  tax- 
payers. 

Cauolyn  SurrH. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  read  a  letter 
which  I  began  to  read  a  moment  ago: 

Centbai.  Labok  Cotjnch.  of  I 

Pbksivo  ai«i>  MAoatA  Cotjirrrea,  ' 

Fresno,  Calif.,  August  10,  1962. 
Hon.  Ralfh  W.  Yabbobouch, 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Senmte  Ofjiee  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sn:  During  the  regular  council 
meeting  August  3.  1962.  the  delegates  unan- 
imously voted  to  commend  you  for  your 
efforts  to  Bare  the  space  communlcatton 
system  ot  all  the  people  and  urge  that  your 
efforts  be  continued  in  that  direction. 

Tonr  actlcm  in  behalf  of  the  general  in- 
tcreets  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  deeply 
84>preciated. 

Sincerely, 

W.  T.  OHkak.  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  I  have  Just 
read  is  indicative  of  the  people's  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  fight  which  has 
been  made  by  the  great  leaders  we  have 
here — among  them,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  lUlncNs.  When  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote: 

Where,  Oh  where  was  Roderick  thenf 
One  blast  upcm  his  bugle  horn 
.Were  worth  a  thousand  men  I 

He  was  not  writing  of  our  Douglas,  be- 
cause his  horn  was  heard.  He  is  always 
here,  always  in  the  forefront  of  the  fray 
when  the  people's  rights  are  at  issue. 

Certainly  those  famous  words  could 
never  have  been  penned  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois.  He 
said  it  cost  him  to  fight  and  not  to  be  a 
pacifist — I  think  that  it  costs  his  inner 
spirit  a  great  burden  to  fight  because  I 
think  he  is  a  Quaker.  But  he  and  the 
rest  of  us  who  are  associated  with  him 
see  him  standing  up  here  and  fighting. 
Because  the  parliamentary  guillotine 
which  has  been  used  has  not  yet  cut  off 
our  heads,  we  are  still  alive  and  are  still 
feghtlng.  We  win  continue  to  fight.  We 
are  not  soreheads,  and  we  are  not 
martyrs.  But  our  cause  is  just,  and  ulti- 
mately it  will  prevail. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Marquis  Childs 
writes: 

In  the  view  of  most  of  their  colleagues, 
tbe  little  band  Is  a  group  of  soreheads. 
Their  martyrdom  gives  them  away.  They  are 
sons  of  wild  Jackasses  braying  before  the 
image  of  a  past  that  is  gone  forever. 

Do  they  mean  that  the  past  of  ideal- 
ism is  gone  forever,  that  rampant,  crass 
materialism   has   finally   triumphed   in 

America,  and  that  now  a  billion  dollars 

a  year  of  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  given  away 
to  a  giant  corporation  and  that  this  is 
the  wave  of  the  future?  Do  they  think 
the  image  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  has 
been  politically  killed  and  that  their  po- 
litical idealism  is  dead? 


Mr.  President,  the  truth  about  this 
matttf  is  Just  becoming  known,  and  it 

will  live  in  the  future. 

Our  band  is  fighting  for  the  best  gov- 
errunental  ideals  that  have  been  devel- 
oped in  America.  I  wish  some  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  would  go  to 
Monticello,  and  also  would  \ook  again  at 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  I 
wish,  too.  that  they  would  go  to  Stratford 
Hall  to  Lee's  home,  and  to  Fredericks- 
burg and  to  Mount  Vernon.  There  were 
patriots  in  those  days.  What  would 
those  men  have  thought  about  such  a 
proposal?  What  opinion  of  this  pro- 
posal would  have  been  had  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  George  Washington  and  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  George  Norris. 
McNary,  and  Bob  La  FoIIette,  who  for  15 
years 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  about  John 
Kennedy,  who  has  supp>orted  this  bill? 
This  is  his  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  he  Is  a 
great  President  and  a  great  Democrat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  6 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  served  for  about  3  years  on  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Pul^c  Welfare 
with  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  I  think  be 
has  a  brilliant  mind.  He  has  not  been 
asking  our  advice  on  this  matter;  I  will 
say  that.  [  Laughter.  ]  I  think  that  if  he 
had  done  so.  there  woiild  be  some  differ- 
ent recommendations.  But  I  am  not 
complaining,  because  he  had  Cuba  on  his 
mind  and  he  had  Laos  on  his  mind,  and 
he  had  the  Berlin  wall  to  think  about; 
and  the  biggest  thing  he  had  to  watch 
was  our  fight  against  communism  all 
around  the  rim  of  the  free  world.  He 
had  to  turn  over  these  domestic  affairs 
to  someone  else.  I  believe  that  if  It  bad 
not  been  for  the  Communist  pressures  at 
every  point  of  the  periphery  of  the  free 
world,  this  situation  would  be  different. 
He  has  given  brilliant  leadership  in  con- 
nection with  the  situation  in  Laos,  and 
we  are  in  better  shape  there  than  ever. 
In  July  1961,  a  raw.  brazen  threat  was 
made  by  Khrushchev  in  Vienna  to  have 
our  forces  get  out  of  Berlin  or  else  he 
would  throw  them  out  by  force.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  reply  to  that  was  the 
hard  decision  to  call  up  our  Reserve 
divisions  and  send  additional  divisions 
of  our  forces  to  Berlin.  President  Ken- 
nedy had  to  shore  up  the  forces  of  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam,  in  Laos,  in  West 
Berlin,  and  around  the  free  world's 
periphery. 

But  the  greedy  ones  at  home  were 
grabbing  out  of  the  sxigar  barrel  whUe  he 
was  defending  freedom  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  right,  because  we 
are  the  voice  of  history;  we  arc  yoicing 
the  hopes  people  have  dreamed. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  the  great 
novelist,  William  Faulkner,  said: 

What   happened    to    Um    American    dream? 
We  dozed,  and  it  abandoned  us. 

I  think  that  Is  an  unduly  pessimistic 
view.  Mr.  President.     Instead,  I  follow 
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the  view  expressed  by  Walter  Lippmann. 
It  expresses  my  hope  and  belief  when  he 

said: 

America  haa  always  been  not  only  a  coun- 
try but  a  dream.  There  haa  alwaya  been  a 
general  and  unquestioned  belief  that  here 
on  this  soil  there  would  be  demonstrated  to 
mankind  the  blessings  of  freedom:  As  the 
shackles  and  servitudes  of  the  past  were 
put  away,  there  would  arise  a  great  and 
glorious  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  that  faith,  that 
we  will  build  here  that  great  and  glorious 
society. 

But  this  bill  is  a  turnback,  a  sur- 
render to  the  crassest  materialism  of  our 
age.  It  makes  the  so-called  robber 
barons  look  like  pikers.  Morally,  most 
of  them  were  basically  good  men.  Mat- 
thew Josephson,  in  his  book  "The  Robber 
Barons,"  wrote  in  1934: 

In  general,  they  were  ptiritanlcal  and  pious. 
Only  one  of  them.  Flsk,  was  given  to  free  liv- 
ing, drinking  and  flesh  pots.  In  private  life 
they  were  generally  discreet,  sober,  well- 
controlled,  their  strongest  lust  being  the 
pecuniary  appetite. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  challenge 
the  patriotism  of  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  urging  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  As  Mr.  Josephson  stated  of  the 
"robber  barons"  of  that  earlier  day.  they 
were  not  considered  other  than  pious  and 
patriotic;  the  only  question  was  where 
the  emphasis  was  put. 

Mr.  President,  the  Russians  now  have 
put  two  men  into  orbit.  One  of  them 
has  logged  I'z  million  miles;  the  other 
has  logged  i'/4  million  miles — the  most 
stupendous  scientific  achievement  of  all 
time.  It  calls  on  us  to  have  greater 
faith,  greator  dedication,  and  greater 
patriotism.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
beat  the  Russians  by  using  ramrod  tac- 
tics and  guillotine  tactics  at  home,  in 
connection  with  pushing  through  bills  of 
this  sort  and  giving  a  private  corpora- 
tion a  billion  dollars  a  year  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  by  requiring  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  80  percent  of  its  business 
through  that  system,  and  thus  weaken- 
ing the  ability  of  our  Government  to 
compete  with  the  Soviets. 

This  is  the  time  to  meet  the  Russians. 
We  cannot  take  out  a  billion  dollars  here 
for  one  monopoly  and  a  billion  dollars 
somewhere  else  for  another.  I  want  to 
appeal  to  NASA.  I  know  Mr.  Webb  is  a 
brilliant  man.  He  has  said  that,  regard- 
less of  whether  this  bill  is  passed  or  not, 
he  would  not  slow  up  research.  I  want 
to  appeal  to  those  in  control  of  our  space 
program.     The  times  call  for  a  higher 

patriotism  than  the  surrender  to  a  greedy 
monopoly  in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, if  I  can  make  the  inquiry  without 
losing  the  floor.     How  much  time  do  I 

have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  35  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
2  more  minutes.  Mr.  President. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  we 


will  offer  serious  amendments.  I  have 
an  amendment  here  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 201(a>(6),  and  another  to  drastic- 
ally amend  it.  I  will  offer  both  of  them, 
and  we  will  give  Senators  chance  to  vote 
on  something  that  is  really  meaningful 
and  see  if  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee will  put  it  to  the  guillotine, 
or  use  cloture,  the  other  weap>on  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  has  two 
weapons,  with  the  motion  to  table,  and 
can  use  either  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  given  up 
hope  because  of  the  bad  shape  we  are 
in  on  this  bill  parliamentarily.  This  bill 
is  so  bad  that  a  little  help  to  stir  con- 
science in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  will  stop  it  somewhere  along  the 
line.  It  should  not,  and  must  not,  pass. 
If  the  American  people  knew  enough 
about  it,  they  would,  like  the  French  at 
Verdun,  say.  "They  shall  not  pass." 

Far  from  being  what  some  columnists 
have  called  us,  soreheads,  I  want  to  say 
it  has  been  the  highest  privilege  in  my 
life  for  me  to  participate  in  the  debate 
on  the  side  of  those  who  have  given 
so  much.  The  other  day  I  mentioned 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee.  I  think 
of  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  led  by  two  Tennesseans,  Davy 
Crockett  and  Sam  Houston,  one  of  whom 
perished  at  the  Alamo,  and  the  other 
of  whom  helped  to  bring  Texas  into  the 
Union. 

The  present  two  great  Tennesseans  in 
the  Senate  [Mr.  Kefauver  and  Mr. 
Gore]  have  given  leadership  to  the 
whole  Nation  in  this  fight  just  as  the 
two  former  Tennesseans  gave  leader- 
ship to  a  struggling  province  of  Texas 
that  became  a  great  independent  re- 
public and  then  a  great  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
3  more  minutes. 

The  great  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  has  covered  himself  with  more 
glory  in  this  debate  and  more  credit  than 
anything  else  with  regard  to  it  than  I 
have  seen  him  do  in  the  more  than  5 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  work 
with  men  who  have  brought  to  this  fight 
great  legislative  experience  and  great 
accomplishments.  I  include  too  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  Senator  Morse, 
of  Oregon,  both  university  professors,  one 
a  former  dean  of  a  law  school,  both 
authors  of  books,  both  with  distin- 
guished records  before  they  came  to  the 
Senate. 

I  also  include  Senator  Gruendjg,  of 
Alaska.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to 
be  associated  in  this  fight  with  both 
Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlbtt 
and  Mr.  Gruening].  I  was  the  first 
Senator  from  Texas  who  ever  advocated 
Alaskan  statehood.  I  am  prouder  than 
ever  of  having  done  that  now  that 
Alaska  has  furnished  two  of  the  group  of 
Senators  who  are  fighting  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Senator  Grttening,  who  wrote  a  book 
about  Mexico  that  is  stUl  accepted  by 
the  State  Department  as  the  most  au- 
thoritative work  on  Mexico  written  by  a 
Norte  Americano,  was  for  13  years  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  and  was  publisher  of  a 
news  magazine  in  New  York  before  that. 


These  Senators  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  have  brought 
to  this  body  proven  and  great  abiUty. 

We  have  had  in  the  Senate  before, 
members  of  the  fair  sex,  but  none  before 
stood  for  4  y2  hours  in  the  toughest  kind 
of  defense,  or  with  greater  parliamen- 
tary skill,  which  distressed  some  Sena- 
tors when  they  could  not  run  over  her 
with  parliamentary  maneuvers.  She 
proved  that  parliamentarily  she  can  hold 
her  own  with  the  best  of  them. 

Here  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  from  the 
great  Northwest,  a  State  adjoining  the 
State  of  Burton  K.  Wheeler  and  Thomas 
J.  Walsh,  who  in  this  body  held  the  line 
against  their  own  party  to  prevent  the 
giveaway  of  TVA  and  powersites  in  the 
Northwest.  He  comes  from  a  distin- 
guished family  and  is  the  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished father  who  served  many  years 
in  Congress. 

There  are  others.  It  would  doubtless 
have  been  easier  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  to  vote 
with  the  majority.  He  comes  from  a 
great  State  with  great  cities,  with  great 
aggregations  of  wealth,  with  corpora- 
tions representing  great  stock  ownership. 
There  were  great  pressures  on  him.  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  standing  up 
and  being  counted  on  the  side  of  the 
people. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  other  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  here  at  this  time.  The 
able  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  an  able  son  of  an  able 
father,  has  been  a  tremendous  fighter 
against  this  monopoly  giveaway.  If 
the  other  side  just  knew  the  feeling  of 
the  people,  they  would  know  we  should 
not  be  called  soreheads  or  be  referred  to 
as  taking  a  martj^'s  role,  because  those 
are  not  our  f  eeUngs.  Ours  is  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
am  as  confident  of  that  as  I  have  been 
of  any  governmental  or  poUtical  fact  in 
my  Ufe. 

Later  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
take  out  this  $1  billion-a-year  sweetener 
for  the  private  monopoly,  and  see  if  they 
want  the  bill  passed.  Let  them  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  section  201(a)  (6).  I 
hope  they  will  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  suspend 
his  request  until  the  Senate  can  receive 
a  message  from  the  House? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    Yes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOtJSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by   Mr.  Bartlett.   one  of   its 

reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1005)  to 
amend  section  10  and  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 

House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HH.  8874.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
banks  to  invest  in  corporations  whose  pur- 
poae  la  to  provide  clerical  aervices  for  them, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 
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KJl.  IMTO.  An  Mt  imklBff  anvopvtations 
lot  taimmxy  ecnatraetkn  «ac  tJM  DepwtBWt 
of  DctaoM  far  tt»  Itmeal  ytar  csulfnc  June  SO, 
1008.  and  for  oOmk  pmpw . 


HOUSE  BniB  REFERRED 
The  foDowlns  bin*  were   each   read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

HJ1.8S74.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
banks  to  inv««t  in  oarporatlona  whoae  pxir- 
poae  U  to  proTlde  cloical  aervices  tor  tliem, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Oiuieuey. 

HA.  IMIOw  An  set  maUng  »piM?oi)rl*tion« 
for  mlUtarj  eaaafemetkm  for  the  Departmttit 
of  DeCmae  for  ttia  flaeal  year  ending  June  30, 
1908.  and  tar  other  pnrpoeea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Apiiroprlatiopa. 


ORDER  OF  BX73INES8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  renew 
hia  re<piest? 

Mr.BOHDICK.  Yes.  

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  rolL 

TLe  legldative  derlc  proceeded  to  can 
the  rolL    

Mr.  K,u<JMi«ai.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlBous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quonun  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smtth  of  Massachusetts  In  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  California?  The  Chair 
heart  none 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order,  and  I  did  not  hear  the  request. 

The  PRKSmTNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  proceedings 
imder  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  objeetlcm.  The  clerk  wiU  proceed  with 
the  call  of  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
eluded  the  eaQ  of  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing   Senators    answered    to    their 
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SUPERB  SPEECH  BY  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  PBOXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  night  when  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  Nation,  he  was  confronted 
with  an  extrem^y  difficult  decision  and 
a  very  rough  problem.  In  my  Judgment, 
he  handled  it  perfectly.  I  thought  it  was 
a  really  great  speech.  I  think  he  made 
exactly  Uie  right  decision  when  he  chose 
not  to  ask  for  a  quick  tax  cut.  I  think 
he  was  right  because  most  of  the  indi- 
cat(»rs  suggested  that  the  economy  was 
on  the  way  up.  In  fact,  only  today  we 
have  reports  that  industrial  production 
has  reached  an  all-time  new  high.  The 
gross  national  product  was  reported  a 
couple  of  days  ago  as  reaching  the  high- 
est levels  in  our  history.  Personal  in- 
come is  at  an  all-time  high.  Neverthe- 
less, the  President  was.  of  course,  correct 
to  give  the  quick  tax  cut  pr(H>06al  the 
greatest  consideration,  because  we  do 
have  a  nagging,  serious,  and  tough  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  luiemployment  situation 
will  get  much  better.  One  of  the  best 
aspects  of  the  address  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  noted  this  morn- 
ing in  the  press,  was  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  rare  occasion  when  an  occupant  of  the 
White  House  makes  an  economic  speech 
and  does  not  claim  ttiat  the  situation  is 
perfect,  that  everybody  is  happy,  and 
that  ours  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

The  speech  on  the  econcxny  was  an 
honest  speech.  The  President  recog- 
nized that  we  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
we  should  do,  that  we  should  and  must 
do  better.  He  made  suggestions  for  leg- 
islation whi^  can  greatly  improve  our 
economy. 

I  was  also  greatly  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  demonstrated 
a  real  concern  for  saving  money  in  the 
operations  of  our  Government.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment intends  to  econ(»nize  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  $3  billion  to  $4 
billion  over  the  next  few  years.  He  is 
deeply  concerned  that  we  <H>erate  on  as 
sound  an  economic  basis  as  possible. 


ECONOMIC  EXPERT  ATTACKS  HIGH 
INTERBST  RATE  DRAG  ON  iXX>N- 
OMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  rise  this  afternoon  is  tliat  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  heard 
testimony  on  the  state  of  the  econc 
from  a  very  fine  series  of  witnc 
With  some  exceptions,  the  con^tent 
argument  that  is  made  to  us  is  tnat  the 
rising  trend  of  interest  rates  and  the 
tight  present  money  situation  are  al- 
ready putting  the  brakes  on  the  economy. 
As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  a  collo- 
quy with  n^  brought  out  some  weeks  ago, 
one  of  the  things  that  seemed  to  be 
forcing  us  into  a  tax  cut  was  the  mone- 
tary policy  adopted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  a  policy  of  money  tightness, 
a  policy  of  rising  interest  rates,  and  a 
policy  of  restricting  the  economy. 

Yesterday  one  of  the  witnesses  before 
our  Joint  Bconomic  Committee  was  Prof. 
J.  M.  Culbertson.  at  the  University  of 
Wlseonstn,  a  professor  of  economics  and 


tc«amerce.    In  the  coarse  of  hte  appear- 
ance. Professor  Culbertson  said : 

A  policy  of  more  drastic  monetary  rertrlc- 

ii(»i,  as  has  recently  been  urged  upon  us  from 
everal  quarters,  surely  would  make  matters 
4tUI  worse,  and  might  have  quite  disastrous 
^nsequences. 

He  said: 

The  grip  of  the  mystical  attachment  to 
)iigh  interest  rates  and  deflation  seems,  de- 

tplte  the  clear  lessona  of  that  period,  to 
lave  reasserted  Itself  with  alarming  force. 
ttie  grip  of  this  dogma  and  the  habitual 
trrors  of  Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy 
lire  the  principal  Impediments  to  the  re- 
tichlevement  of  full  proeperlty  in  the  VS. 
^onomy. 

He  went  on  to  say — 

TTie  deflationary  nature  of  recent  mone- 
tary policy:  The  confusion  and  obecnrantlsm 
that  surrounds  discussion  ot  nKxietary  pol- 
icy may  have  concealed  frooa  many  the  fact 
that — at  least  as  I  aee  the  matter — monetary 
policy  in  recent  years  has  on  balance  been 
deflationary,  has  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  tend  to  produce  Just  about  the  sort  of 
economic  weakness  that  has,  In  fact,  de- 
veloped. 

Further,  he  stated: 

Would  monetary  restriction  plus  tax  re- 
duction produce  prosperity?  Since  our 
{iresent  situation  seems  to  Impose  upon  us 
ft  conflict  between  policy  objectives.  It  Is  now 
Commonly  suggested  that  we,  In  effect,  mount 
tmr  charge  and  ride  off  in  both  directions, 
that  we  maintain  our  restrictive  monetary 
policy — or  go  further  aiKl  set  about  to  raise 
interest  rates — In  deference  to  our  balajtce- 
Df-pajrments  disequilibrium  while  reducing 
taxes  in  the  hope  that  this  will  improve 
employment. 

Professor  Culbertson  said  that  would 
not  work.  It  would  be  very  bad  eco- 
nomic policy  and  extremely  unwise. 

In  conclusion  he  recommended  as 
follows: 

The  Federal  Reserve  must  immediately 
Cease  Its  moratorium  on  monetary  growth. 
Iwhile  I  think  that  the  rate  of  money  in- 
fer ease  can  and  should  be  flexibly  adjusted 
bbout  its  normal  value  in  response  to  changes 
in  economic  conditions,  a  reasonable  start- 
ling point  for  ]x>licy  now  would  seem  to  be 
B  presumption  for  an  increase  In  money 
pupply  on  the  order  of  a  4  or  5  percent  annual 
Irate. 

Until  economic  conditions  strengthen,  the 
Treasury  should  severely  limit  its  Issue  of 
securities  other  than  short  term.  It  should 
tfreely  Increase  tbe  economy's  supply  of 
liquidity  instniments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Professor  Cul- 
bertson be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

ECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
IRecoro,  as  f c^ows : 

IStATEMENT    of   J.    M.    CULBSRTSON,    PRMYSSOR 

OF  Economics  akd  Commkrcs,  UNivaasrrr 
OF  Wisconsin.  Before  the  Joint  Econouic 
CoMMrmaE,  August  14,  1962 

I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
ipear  before  you  today,  because  I  believe  tlmt 
our  country  is  now  at  a  crucial  turning  point 
|ln  Its  economic  policies.  Continuation  of 
rthe  policies  of  tbe  recent  past  will  moat  likely 
lead  to  perpetuation  of  economic  weakness 
land  high  unemployment,  with  tbe  erosion  of 
the  prestige  and  economic  and  political 
power  of  the  United  States  that  this  would 
entail.  A  pwliey  of  more  drastte  monetary 
IrestJictlon,  aa  tkmm  recently  been  xirged  upon 
lus  from  several  quarters,  Buxtij  would  nuke 
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matters  still  n-orse,  and  might  have  qxiite 
disastrous  consequences.  What  Is  required 
to  get  tbe  American  economy  once  again 
moving  toward  full  prosperity  is  nothing 
less  than  a  totul  reorientation  of  the  mone- 
tary and  debt  management  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reservj  and  the  Treasury,  coupled 
with  an  ecocomically  stimulating  fiscal 
pKJllcy. 

The  Government  evidently  has  been  de- 
terred from  undertaking  a  thoroughgoing 
program  for  full  employment  In  part  because 
of  the  prevalent  Idea  that  this  would  be  a 
violation  of  lnt^3rnatlonal  morality,  that  the 
United  States  at  this  Juncture  owes  It  to 
the  world  to  give  Its  balance-of-pajrments 
position  priority  over  domestic  prosperity,  to 
desist  from  imdertaklng  the  policies  that 
would  promote  full  employment.  In  a  word, 
to  deflate.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  entirely 
erroneous  and  dangerous  premise.  There 
are  means  ofl^oirectlng  balance-of-payments 
disequilibrium  other  than  protracted  defla- 
tion of  the  income  or  prices  of  any  country. 
Students  of  sucli  matters  took  It  for  granted 
that  the  postwa.-  International  financial  sys- 
tem would  explicitly  avoid  any  such  reliance 
upon  deflation.  However,  the  emotional 
gold  standard  thinking  that  wrought  such 
havoc  upon  thi>  world  in  the  1920 's  and 
1930's  with  iU  taystlcal  attachment  to  high 
Interest  rates  and  deflation  seems,  despite 
the  clear  lessom  of  that  period,  to  have  re- 
asserted Itself  with  alarming  force.  The 
grip  of  this  dogma  and  the  habitual  errors 
of  Federal  Resei  ve  monetary  policy  are  the 
principal  impediments  to  tbe  reachlevement 
of  full  proeperlty  in  the  V3.  economy. 

The  present  position  of  the  economy: 
Without  undertt.klng  any  detailed  review  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  U.S.  economy,  let 
me  espouse  the  ^nerally  accepted  Interpre- 
tation that  the  liconomy  has  for  some  years 
had  excessive  uraemployment  of  labor  and 
plant  because  total  demands  for  final  output 
were  Insufficient  to  buy  our  full-employment 
output  at  stable  prices,  that  business  Invest- 
ment expendltui-es  have  failed  to  show  the 
growth  that  was  expected  and  that  oiu-  cir- 
cumstances callod  for,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued weakness  of  the  economy  is  resulting 
in  revision  of  tlriose  optimistic  expectations 
and  planning  (assumptions  that  underlay 
people's  economic  decisions  In  prior  years 
and  that  were  one  of  tbe  foundations  of  our 
successful  economic  performance.  No  eco- 
nomic crisis  or  collapse  seems  Imminent,  but 
Just  as  our  earlier  successes  fed  on  them- 
selves, so  faUure  could  begin  to  feed  on  It- 
self, with  consec{uences  tbat  no  one  co\ild 
predict  with  eonfldence.  I  agree  with  most 
observers,  I  believe,  in  Judging  tbat  with 
continuation  of  {iresent  Government  poUcles 
a  spontaneous  generation  by  the  economy  of 
expansive  foreeH  sufficient  to  move  us 
speedily  back  to  full  employment  seems  be- 
yond the  range  of  reasonable  probabilities. 

The  deflationary  nature  of  recent  mone- 
tary policy:  Tbe  confusion  and  obscurantism 
that  surrounds  dlsctission  of  monetary  policy 
may  have  concealed  from  many  tbe  fact 
that — at  least  as  I  see  the  matter — monetary 
policy  In  recent  years  has  on  balance  been 
deflationary,  has  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
to ^ tend  to  produce  Just  about  the  sort  of 
economic  weakness  that  has,  in  fact,  de- 
veloped. As  we  moved  from  the  early  post- 
war years  to  more  normal  conditions,  as  peo- 
ple's redundant  balances  of  csah  and  liquid 
asseU  were  used  up  and  tbelr  urgent  spend- 
ing needs  flUed.  we  should  expect  that  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  Increase  in  the  money 
supply  would  b<)  reqtilred  to  sustain  total 
expenditures  at  tiie  fvill-employment  growth 
rate.  What  we  have  had  U  Just  the  opposite, 
after  Increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  about 
2V4  percent  from  tbe  end  of  1960  through 
mid-1959,  the  money  supply  has  shown  vir- 
tually no  net  increase  In  the  past  3  years 
(about  one-half  of  1  percent  per  year) .  Dur- 
ing tbe  past  half  year,  in  wblcb  our  eco- 


nomic hopes  have  withered  so  rapidly,  the 
money  supply  also  showed  no  Increase. 

"The  economy  is  a  very  complex  and  inter- 
related behavioral  system  and  I  am  sure  tbat 
the  absence  of  monetary  growth  is  not  the 
sole  explanation  of  the  short-fall  of  our 
growth  in  national  product.  I  am  quite  per- 
suaded, however,  that  It  was  an  important 
contributing  factor.  Given  all  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  including  the  lim- 
ited intensity  of  spending  desires,  such 
restrictive  money  behavior  surely  was  not 
conducive  to  expansion  of  total  expenditures 
at  the  full  employment  rate,  and  may  have 
been  enough  of  an  Impediment  to  preclude 
It. 

The  people  of  the  Federal  Reserve  are  a 
most  public-spirited  group  and  their  failure 
Is  not  due  to  any  nefarious  Intentions  but, 
I  take  It.  to  misguided  corceptlon  of  the 
objectives  and  guides  of  monetary  policy. 
Tliey  tend  to  think  of  themselves  as  con- 
trolling credit  conditions,  rather  than  gov- 
erning the  Nation's  money  supply.  They 
seem  to  have  some  conception  of  the  normal 
or  pro{3er  "credit  conditions  "  or  "degree  of 
credit  restraint"  that  ought  to  prevail  in  the 
economy,  and  this  they  take  It  as  their  prov- 
ince to  enforce.  Some  of  their  statements 
suggest  a  curious  fe.ir  of  "sloppy  money."  of 
money  market  conditions  easier  than  they 
take  to  be  normal  and  proper.  Therefore, 
when  the  c?onomy  weakens,  when  demands 
for  credit  fall  off.  Interest  rates  naturaUy 
decline,  and  banks  Insist  up>on  having  a  more 
liquid  balance  chect.  the  Federal  Reserve 
frequently  succumbs  to  the  temptation  to 
offset  this  by  limiting  the  voliune  of  bank 
reserves,  thus  causing  the  money  supply  to 
stop  growing  or  to  decline.  This  approach 
Is  Inherently  destabilizing,  since  under  it 
the  money  supply  tends  to  grow  most  rapid- 
ly when  the  economy  is  strongest  ard  to  level 
off  or  decline  when  It  is  weak.  This  pre- 
occupation with  credit  conditions  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  money  has  characterized  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  since  Its  Inception,  and  Its  cur- 
rent theory  seems  to  be  a  modern  descendant 
of  sn  ancient  fallacy  of  banking  theory 
known  rs  the  "commerlal  loan  theory  of 
bankln«»"  or   the  "real  bills  doctrine." 

Another  element  in  the  interpretative 
muddle  over  monetary  policy  Is  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  com- 
mercial bank  time  deposits,  which  have  been 
increasing  very  rapidly  recently.  Tbe  Fed- 
eral Reserve  seems  to  hold  that  changes  in 
time  deposits  have  about  the  same  effect  on 
the  economy  as  do  changes  in  demand  de- 
posits or  tbe  money  supply,  in  which  case  Its 
record  is  not  so  restrictive  as  it  otherwise 
appears.  For  reasons  that  are  rather  ab- 
struse. I  think  tbat  this  is  an  erroneous 
interpretation.  Time  deposits,  which  bear 
Interest  and  are  not  means  of  payment,  and 
which  arise  out  of  the  demands  of  the  hold- 
ers, seem  to  play  a  fundamentally  different 
role  in  the  economy  than  money  and  are  best 
treated  as  similar  not  to  money  but  to  other 
liquid  assets.  It  is  relevant  to  observe  that 
the  rapid  Increases  In  time  deposits  since 
early  1960  and  the  extraordinarily  rapid  in- 
creases early  this  year  had  no  noticeable 
effect  in  strengthening  the  econcnnic  situa- 
tion. 

Since  liquid  assets,  although  not  identical 
in  their  impact  upon  the  economy  with 
money,  are  a  significant  variable  that  the 
Government  through  debt  management  pol- 
icy does  Influence,  it  is  useful  to  obserre 
that  on  a  liquid  asset  criterion  also,  Gov- 
ernment financial  policy  has  been  restric- 
tive. The  ratio  of  money  supply  plus  liquid 
assets  to  current  GNP  now  is  lower  than  it 
was  earlier  in  the  decade,  and  the  ratio  if 
computed  against  full  employment  GNP 
would  be  lower  still. 

In  short,  on  any  reasonable  criterion,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  exercising  the  Government's 
power  to  regulate  the  nation's  money  supply, 
baa  done  ao  In  a  manner  tbat  discouraged 


full  employment,  if  it  did  not  make  it 

impoasible. 

Debt  management  poUcy  and  Federal  Re- 
serve "nudging":  A  great  deal  of  publicity 
has  been  given  to  Federal  Heeaiia  open- 
market  purchases  of  Government  •ectirlties 
other  than  short-term  as  a  force  for  reducing 
long-term  interest  rates  and  contributing  to 
economic  expansion.  In  truth,  an  egectlve 
policy  of  reducing  the  volume  of  long-term 
Government  securities  in  the  hands  of  the 
pubUc  and  Increasing  tbe  volunM  of  short- 
terms  can  be  a  useful  part  of  an  overall 
policy  program  to  promote  economic  ex- 
pansion. It  increases  tbe  Uquidity  of  the 
public,  tends  to  reduce  interest  rates  in  the 
capital  markets  where  the  most  interest- 
sensitive  private  borrowing  Is  done,  by  main- 
taining yields  on  liquid  short-term  debt 
provides  Incentives  for  people  to  avoid  board- 
ing cash,  and  since  international  mobUity 
of  funds  is  greater  in  the  short-term  area 
it  somewhat  aids  the  balance  of  payments 
position. 

Tbe  crucial  fact  to  have  in  mind  regarding 
such  a  policy  is  that  It  has  not  been  tuider- 
taken  during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Treasury  has  been  more 
active  In  drawing  funds  from  the  intermedi- 
ate and  long-term  capital  markets  than 
during  most  of  tbe  earlier  postwar  period. 
The  highly  touted  Federal  Reserve  purchases 
of  securities  other  than  short-term  did  noth- 
ing more  than  buy  back  a  part  of  tbe 
illiquid  debt  that  the  Treasury  was  selling. 
To  argue  that  selling  two  bonds  with  one 
hand  and  buying  one  of  them  back  with  the 
other  hand  would  raise  bond  prices  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  rather  silly,  and  I  see 
nothing  in  recent  experience  that  requires  a 
change  In  that  view. 

Actually  to  increase  the  volume  of  liquid 
short-term  Government  securities  outstand- 
ing and  limit  or  reduce  the  volume  of  long- 
term  securities  would  have  some  favorable 
effect  u;>on  domestic  economic  developments 
and  the  balance  of  payments.  Such  actions 
should  be  a  part  of  a  total  Government  pro- 
gram to  achieve  full  employment.  Obvi- 
ously, the  major  responsibility  for  such  a 
program  must  fall  upon  the  Treasury,  since 
its  financing  operations  dwarf  Federal  Re- 
serve operations  In  Government  securities, 
and  It  Is  futile  and  confusing  to  have  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  busily  en- 
gaged in  offsetting  one  another's  actions. 
However,  the  Treasury  has  not  followed  such 
a  poUcy  in  the  past,  and  I  have  heard  no 
intimations  that  it  intends  to  do  so  In  the 
future.  It  again  entered  the  long-term  mar- 
ket wlthm  recent  weeks.  In  the  debt  man- 
agement, as  weU  as  monetary,  area  what  we 
need  is  a  complete  reorientation  of  policy. 

I  think  It  Important  to  obaerve  that  our 
present  economic  weakness  does  not  seem 
to  be  episodic  or  temporary,  but  rather  ap- 
pears as  a  continued  tendency  toward  Insuf- 
ficient dollar  demands  for  the  fl^al  output 
of  our  economy.  Thtis.  it  is  Just  the  sort 
of  condition  that  we  should  expect  to  be 
produced  by  monetary  and  debt  management 
policies  that  were  over  a  period  of  time  stead - 
Uy  too  restrictive.  By  tbe  same  t<Aen.  we 
evidently  shoxild  assume  that  what  the  econ- 
omy will  be  needing  is  not  a  temporary,  one- 
shot  upward  push,  but  rather  the  continued 
maintenance  of  an  environment  more  con- 
ducive to  economic  expansion.  For  this  pur- 
pose, fiscal  policy  is  evidently  not  a  fuUy 
satisfactory  answer.  If  large  Government 
deficits  had  to  be  expected  to  persist  over 
a  considerable  period  of  years,  even  tbe  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  fiscal  policy  mtist  re- 
gard the  prospect  as  sometblng  of  an  em- 
barrassment, and  as  limiting  the  economic 
efficacy  and  political  attainability  of  the  re- 
quired policy.  On  the  other  hand,  placing 
under  the  economy  a  foundation  of  money 
and  liquid  assets  consistent  with  full  em- 
ployment levels  of  nqiendltures  will  help  not 
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only  to  bring  th«  eeoiMNny  to  full  Ainploy- 
ment,  but  to  maintain  It  ther«  Indefinitely 
tbereatter  without  problema  or  embamkas- 
menta.  In  attaekinc  protracted  conditions 
of  IXC  11  or  daOelanoy  of  total  demands,  stock 
adjiiatmenta  through  monetary  policy,  and 
In  a  secondary  role  debt  management  policy, 
are  immensely  more  suitable  Uian  flow  ad- 
justments through  fiscal  policy. 

For  these  reasons.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
reconstruction  of  our  monetary  and  debt 
management  policies  presently  must  be  the 
foundation  of  an  effective  policy  for  full 
employment.  We  have  very  little  experience 
with  such  a  constructive  venture,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  cannot  hope  to  acliieve  policy 
actions  precisely  optimal  in  timing  and  de- 
gree. But  I  am  nevertheless  confident  that 
we  shall  great!/  Improve  our  fortunes  if  we 
atop  pushing  ixjfthe  wrong  direction  and  turn 
around  and  begin  pushlag  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  amount  of  ammunition  potential- 
ly available  to  monetary  and  debt  manage- 
ment policies  is,  in  relation  to  conceivable 
needs,  virtually  unlimited.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  fear  that  we  cannot  keep  the 
demands  for  the  output  of  our  economy  on 
the  average  over  periods  of  years  within  the 
zone  consistent  with  acceptable  full  employ- 
ment and  price  stability.  Putiure  failures, 
like  past  failures,  will  result  not  from  any 
flaw  in  the  basic  logic  of  the  market  econ- 
omy, but  from  the  failure  of  Oovemment  to 
make  effective  use  of  its  Inherent  powers 
over  the  money  supply,  the  Oovemment  debt, 
and  the  Oovemment  fiscal  position. 

Would  monetary  restriction  plus  tax  re- 
duction produce  prosperity?  Since  our 
present  situation  seems  to  impose  upon  us 
a  confilct  between  policy  objectives,  it  is 
now  commonly  suggested  that  we,  in  effect, 
mount  our  charger  and  ride  off  in  both 
directions,  that  we  maintain  our  restrictive 
monetary  policy — or  go  further  and  set 
about  to  raise  Interest  rates — in  deference  to 
our  balance  of  payments  disequilibrium 
while  reducing  taxes  in  the  hope  that  this 
will  Improve  employment.  The  chances 
that  such  a  program  would  bring  us  to  full 
emplojrment  seem  to  me  extremely  small, 
and  the  chances  that  it  would  lead  us  to  an 
Intolerable  plight  seem  rather  substantial. 
I  think  that  the  implications  of  any  effort 
through  Federal  Reserve  policy  to  raise  U.S. 
Interest   rates   are   not  widely   appreciated. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  financial  system  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  some  other  coimtries,  in 
many  of  which  interest-rate  manipulation 
seems  to  be  carried  on  without  any  drastic  ef- 
fect upon  domestic  investment  and  economic 
activity.  In  many  other  countries,  capital 
markets  are  extensively  regulated  and  domi- 
nated by  formal  or  informal  credit  rationing. 
Interest  rates  are  administered  prices  not 
closely  related  to  true  supply  and  demand. 
Thus,  the  central  bank  may  be  able  to  raise 
Its  discount  rate  and  Induce  an  administered 
Increase  in  other  interest  rates,  while  credit 
rationing  is  sufficiently  eased  that  total 
domestic  investment  is  virtually  unhurt. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  in  precisely 
the  extreme  opposite  sitiiation.  We  have 
built  up  a  system  of  free  credit  markets  that 
are,  I  think,  unparalleled  in  their  integration 
and  responsiveness  to  supply  and  demand 
forqps.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  no  magic 
wand  that  it  can  wave  at  these  markets 
In  order  to  raise  interest  rates  without  af- 
fecting Investment.  If  it  were  to  seek  to 
raise  interest  rates  above  present  levels,  it 
could  do  this  only  by  enforcing  a  liquidation 
of  money  and  bank  credit,  by  reducing  bank 
reserves  and  the  money  supply.  The  econo- 
my would  suffer  not  only  the  direct  effects  of 
the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  bank  credit, 
which  would  be  transmitted  throughout 
credit  markets,  but^  also  the  persisting  ef- 
fects of  the  smaller  money  supply,  which 
would  be  a  continued  drag  on  the  economy 


imtil  It  was  again  increased  or  until  Incomes 
were  reduced  to  confosm  to  It. 

Those  who  prt^jMse  that  we  take  the  great 
risks  that  such  a  policy  of  monetary  con- 
traction would  entail  for  our  economy  in 
order  to  achieve  an  adjustment  in  the  flow 
of  international  fimds  into  New  York,  one 
that  might  be  generously  appraised  as 
amounting  to  something  on  the  order  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  could  hardly  be  further  from 
the  domain  of  reasonable  policy  suggestions. 
This  would  be  a  case  not  of  the  tall  wagging 
the  dog,  but  of  the  tall  of  the  flea  on  the  dog 
wagging  the  dog. 

As  a  means  of  calling  to  your  attention 
the  lessons  of  an  episode  so  closely  parallel 
to  our  present  situation  that  I  am  surprised 
that  it  Is  not  more  commonly  referred  lo.  i 
am  moved 'to  quote  from  the  argument  ;hat 
Keynes  made  in  "The  Economic  Conse- 
quences of  Mr.  Churchill"  In  opposition  to 
England's  ultimately  catastrophic  defense 
through  deflation  of  its  overvalued  pound 
during  the  1920's:  "Credit  restriction  is  an 
incredibly  powerful  instrument,  and  even  a 
little  of  It  goes  a  long  way — especially  In 
circunxBtances  where  the  opposite  course 
Is  called  for." 

I  appreciate  that  on  economists'  simplify- 
ing assumptions  there  Is  no  combination  of 
restrictive  monetary  policy  and  other  adverse 
circiunstances  so  bad  but  that  it  could  be 
offset  by  a  Oovemment  deficit  sufficiently 
large.  But  practical  policy  appraisals  must 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  many  business- 
men and  other  people  feel  in  their  bones  that 
large  and  prolonged  Oovemment  deficits  are 
Improper,  and  thus  will  respond  negatively 
to  them  both  in  their  economic  and  political 
behavior.  Even  If  It  made  sense  to  try. 
which  It  surely  does  not,  I  doubt  that  fiscal 
policy  could  enlarge  the  Oovemment  deficit 
in  the  near  future  fast  enough,  far  enough, 
and  long  enough' to  bring  us  to  full  employ- 
ment in  Xht  face  of  a  deflationary  monetary 
policy.  Much  more  likely,  we  should  find 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  another  year  with 
an  even  weaker  economy,  a  very  large  deficit, 
shattered  confidence,  and — since  we  should 
erroneously  feel  that  policy  had  already  done 
what  it  could — at  a  loss  as  to  where  to  turn 
next. 

Is  "a  little  defiatlon"  a  tenable  policy? 
Even  those  gentleman  who  feel  most  piously 
that  a  little  defiatlon  is  good  for  a  Nation's 
efficiency  and  moral  fiber  do  not  propose  that 
we  should  be  given  more  than  a  modest  dose 
of  it.  This  is  anomalous,  to  begin  with,  for 
If  our  balance  of  payments  problem  is  purely 
temporary,  defiatlon  Is  not  necessary  or  called 
for  by  any  reasonable  rules  of  the  game, 
while  if  our  paynaents  deficit  reflects  funda- 
mental disequilibrium  there  Is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  a  couple  more  years  of  moderate 
defiatlon  of  income  and  of  high  unemploy- 
ment would  solve  the  problem. 

Beyond  this,  however,  a  Uttle  deflation  may 
be  a  most  touchy  and  uncertain  thing  to 
manage.  On  economists'  blackboards,  econ- 
omies are  docile  creatures  that  sit  politely  in 
one  equilibrium  position  until  they  are  asked 
to  move  over  to  another.  But  actual  econ- 
omies show  none  of  this  tractabllity,  but  be- 
have like  the  unruly  and  unpredictable 
creatures  whose  affairs  they  organize,  basing 
today's  actions  on  yesterday's  experience, 
suffering  sometimes  from  an  excess  of  animal 
optimism  and  then  excessively  abandoning 
faith,  naively  extending  current  trends  into 
the  future.  All  economic  decisions  rest  upon 
a  framework  of  planning  assumptions  as  to 
the  nature  and  future  of  the  economy,  which 
themselves  rest  upon  an  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  past  economic  experience.  So 
long  as  experience  remains  within  usual 
bounds  and  these  planning  assumptions  are 
not  overturned,  behavior  may  be  reasonably 
predictable.  But  if  an  extended  period  of 
deflation  forces  people  to  a  relnterpretation 
of  the  future  of  the  economy  and  a  new  set 


bf  planning  assumptions,  no  one  can  pre- 
jtend  to  predict  with  any  confldence  how  thay 
Iwlll  behave  and  what  the  consequences  will 
{be.  However,  we  can  expect  that  failure 
jwould  tend  to  breed  failure,  and  that  the 
[further  deflation  goes  the  more  difficult  It 
Iwould  become  to  correct  It  and  the  more  un- 
predictable the  envlroiunent  in  which  policy 
would  have  to  operate. 

We  must  keep  In  mind,  also,  that  the  cost 
of  deflation  goes  far  beyond  that  real  output 
|that  might  have  been  consumed  but  was  not. 
Indeed,  that  may  be  the  least  part  of  It.  The 
heavy,  and  perhaps  unbearable  cost  is  the 
lloss  of  prestige  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  free  economy,  the  uneconomic 
Ihablts  of  make  work  and  Job  sharing  that 
jthen  persist  on,  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
lachlevement  and  pride,  the  turning  to 
illiberal  and  extreme  political  doctrines,  the 
Impulse  to  international  irresponalblllty. 
We  have  known  these  things  well  enough  In 
tlie  past.  We  see  Incipient  signs  of  some  of 
them  now.  With  a  few  years  of  yet  higher 
unemployment,  the  crop  would  grow 
rapidly. 

These  are  the  costs  of  deflation  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  If  It  Is  to  meet 
the  enormous  challenge  of  leading  the  free 
world  through  a  successful  competitive  strug- 
gle for  survival.  These  are  the  most  com- 
pelling reasons  why  a  continuation  of  defla- 
tionary policies  ought  to  be  entirely  outside 
the  bounds  of  consideration.  We  have  had 
too  much  unemployment  and  paid  too  dear 
a  price  already. 

Soundness  versus  realism  In  stabilization 
policy ;  There  has  always  been  an  approach 
to  economic  policy  that  is  more  psychological 
or  emotional  than  logical  In  character,  that 
judges  policies  not  in  terms  of  their  prob- 
able effects  but  of  their  absolute  soundness, 
and  that  tends  to  see  soundness  and  moral 
virtue  mainly  in  policies  that  are  defiatlon- 
ary  in  effect.  This  ideology  gained  an  un- 
usual ascendancy  in  this  country  in  the 
latter  1920's  and  had  much  to  do  with  caus- 
ing our  great  depression  to  be  what  It  was. 
The  policies  of  soundness  were  then  consist- 
ently applied.  We  raised  taxes  sharply  in 
1932.  The  Treasury  burdened  the  bond 
market  with  a  very  large  volume  of  issues 
while  permitting  a  shortage  of  liquid  short- 
term  debt  to  develop.  And  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  1931  with  catastrophic  effect  applied 
a  large  dose  of  credit  restriction  to  cuit  a 
speculative  outflow  of  gold.  Each  of  these 
policies  was  applauded  as  eminently  correct 
by  adherents  of  the  soundness  approach,  but 
very  little  applauding  welb  being  done  by  any- 
one a  few  years  later  when  the  country  was 
enjoying   their  full  effects. 

With  the  eventual  development  of  pros- 
perity and  the  dimming  of  these  memories, 
the  soundness  doctrine  seenu  to  have  arisen 
again.  Again,  It  sees  soundness  exclusively 
In  policies  that  are  deflationary:  defend  the 
dollar  by  economic  restriction,  accept  the 
discipline  of  the  balance  of  payments,  fund 
the  Qovernment  debt,  do  not  force  credit 
upon  the  economy  and  avoid  sloppy  money, 
balance  the  budget  In  bad  times  as  well  as 
good. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  policy  discussion  in 
perspective  without  recognizing  the  exist- 
ence, the  historical  lineage,  and  the  essen- 
tially emotional  basis  of  the  soundness  ap- 
proach. One  dimension  of  policy  controversy 
Involves  whether  we  shall  approach  matters 
In  a  businesslike  and  pragmatic  way,  realis- 
tically appraising  the  probable  effects  of  al- 
ternative policies,  or  whether  we  shall  invoke 
an  emotional  formula  that  sees  moral  virtue 
in  policies  that  lead  to  deflation. 

Does  International  cooperation  require 
U.S.  deflation?  The  free  world  does  need  an 
orderly  system  of  International  trade  and 
finance.  If  a  U.S.  policy  of  continued  de- 
flation of  incomes  and  high  unemployment 
were  the  only  way  that  such  a  system  could 
I  be  maintained,  doubtless  we  should  be  will- 
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Ing  to  make  the  saoriflce.  and  the  free  world 
would  be  willing  to  suffer  the  resulting  im- 
pairment of  our  otpaclty  for  leadership. 

Actually,  the  situation  seems  to  be  quite 
the  reverse  of  this.  The  rules  of  the  game 
that  would  call  fcr  U.S.  deflation  are  an  un- 
reasonable and  illogical  set.  Solidifying 
them  will  only  multiply  the  damage  that 
they  will  do  before  they  are.  as  ultimately 
they  must  be,  dlicarded.  Rather  than  in- 
voking archaic  formulas  for  deflation,  the 
United  States  should  be  contributing  Imagl- 
nutive  and  creatine  leadership  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  lnt4;rnatlonal  flnanclal  system 
that  will  make  B<>nse  and  will  prove  viable 
in  the  long  run.  Our  fulfillment  of  this 
responsibility  recently  seems  to  be  somewhat 
wanting. 

Let  us  consider  the  essential  elements  In 
our  problems.  W«-  assume  that  the  deficit  In 
our  balance  of  payments  and  the  correspond- 
ing surpluses  in  the  position  of  other  coun- 
tries may  be  of  a  fundamental  and  persistent 
character  if  they  were  taken  to  be  purely 
temporary  and  subject  to  reversal,  the  proper 
course  would  be  thnply  to  let  our  gold  flow 
out.  to  reduce  our  liquid  reserves.  That  la 
what  liquid  re8e^^e8  are  for.  If  we  lack  the 
courage  ever  to  use  them,  they  are  of  no 
value  to  us. 

If  the  disequilibrium  In  international  pay- 
ments appears  to  stem  from  fundamental 
causes,  then  there  are  six  major  types  of 
measures  for  cor-ectlng  it:  Devaluation  of 
'the  dollar,  appreciation  of  the  currencies  of 
countries  experiencing  balance-of-payments 
surpluses,  tightening  of  U.S.  trade  restric- 
tions and  controls  on  capital  export,  easing 
of  the  trade  restrictions  and  capital  controls 
of  countries  expe-ienclng  surpluses,  restric- 
tion of  incomes  and  reduction  of  wages  and 
prices  In  the  Ui  Ited  SUtes.  expansion  of 
incomes  or  increases  in  wages  and  prices  In 
surplus  countries 

Having  excludec  U.S.  deflation  as  a  way  of 
correcting  the  disequilibrium,  let  us  tenta- 
tively make  three  more  exclusions.  Leading 
surplus  countries  are  not  in  a  position 
sharply  to  increase  their  domestic  incomes 
and  expenditures  without  causing  Inflation, 
and  a  burden  to  Inflate  ought  also  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  rules  of  the  game.  VS. 
devaluation  Is  a  step  to  be  avoided.  If  this 
can  be  done  without  deflation,  because  of  the 
status  of  the  dolliir  as  the  leading  Interna- 
tional reserve  cunency.  as  the  pivot  of  the 
international  flnajicial  system.  Finally,  we 
are  reluctant  to  Impose  trade  and  exchange 
restrictions,  as  thit  goes  against  the  trend 
toward  liberalization  that  we  have  fostered. 

Still  this  does  not  leave  us  without  re- 
sources to  correct  disequilibrium.  Logic  re- 
quires that  If  the  dollar  Is  the  center  of  the 
universe  and  cannot  be  devalued  or  Its  access 
or  use  restricted,  then  the  adjustment  must 
be  made  on  the  other  end.  If  we  can  make 
no  adjustments  to  combat  payments  deficit 
because  we  are  the  center  of  the  universe, 
then  the  planets  must  adjust  to  us.  If  we 
cannot  Impose  trade  restrictions,  then  other 
nations  must  ease  their  Import  restrictions 
and  export  subsidies  sufficiently  to  restore 
equilibrium  to  the  system.  If  we  cannot 
tighten  capital  reKtrictlons,  then  others  can 
achieve  the  same  effect  by  easing  theirs.  If 
we  cannot  devalue,  then  surplus  countries 
can  Increase  the  Talues  of  their  currency  in 
relation  to  the  dollar.  To  achieve  such  ad- 
justments win  not  be  an  easy  political 
task,  for  not  only  the  existing  system  but 
the  gold  standard  In  practice  had  a  defla- 
tionary bias  In  that  surplus  countries  were 
disposed  to  avoid  adjustments,  putting  the 
full  burden  on  the  deflclt  countries.  But  the 
logic  of  the  system  requires  this  approach. 
If  the  surplus  countries  will  not  so  behave 
as  to  keep  the  syiitem  in  equilibrium,  then 
the  key  currency  countries  when  in  deficit 
must  be  expected  to  devalue,  or  to  impose 
trade  and  exchange  restrlctloDs. 


In  the  absence  of  this,  the  system  would 
Impose  a  systematic  burden  of  defiatlon  on 
the  key  currency  countriee.  If  other  coun- 
tries when  they  have  a  dehdt  oan  devalue 
against  the  key  currency  countries  and  can 
Impose  trade  and  capital  restrictions,  and 
then  can  neglect  to  make  any  adjustment 
when  they  have  a  surplus,  obvloxuly  the 
cumulative  effect  of  these  actions  must  be 
offset  by  deflation  In  the  key  currency 
country.  Such  a  system  surely  is  not  going 
to  work,  and  the  sooner  the  Issues  are  faced, 
the  better. 

It  has  not  been  past  practice  for  surplus 
nations  and  those  In  a  balanced  position 
to  assume  responsibility  for  making  adjust- 
ments to  bring  the  system  and  the  position 
of  the  key  currency  Into  balance.  The  United 
States  has  at  times  in  the  past  keen  a  very 
bad  oflTender  In  this  regard  However,  it  is 
only  through  this  means  that  a  more  drastic 
reform  can  be  avoided.  If  such  a  reorienta- 
tion of  the  system  Is  to  be  achieved,  this 
can  be  done  only  through  forceful  U.S.  lead- 
ership. In  recent  statements  by  U.S.  policy- 
makers, I  do  not  see  a  recognition  of  the 
necessary  for  this.  Rather,  they  seem  to 
have  acqule  ced  In  and  supported  the  asym- 
metry and  lUoglc  of  past  arrangements  by 
proclaiming  that  the  major  responsibility 
for  correction  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ment  deficit  lay  with  ourselves.  A  reorien- 
tation of  the  U.S.  Government  position  on 
this  matter  seems  indispensable  to  any 
constructive  policy  program. 

Towards  a  viable  International  financial 
system:  The  Immediate  problem  of  correct- 
ing the  disequilibrium  in  the  International 
flnanclal  balance.  In  which  the  United 
States  finds  itself  on  the  deflclt  end.  should 
be  regarded  not  as  a  unique  incident — one 
in  the  correction  of  which  we  ask  other 
countries  to  do  an  unreasonable  favor  for 
us — but  rather  as  a  step  in  the  building  of 
an  International  flnanclal  system  that  Is 
viable,  that  will  sund  the  tests  of  the  fu- 
ture. A  system  Imposing  a  burden  of  defla- 
tion on  key  currency  countries  will  not  do  so. 

More  broadly,  we  should  see  our  present 
position  not  as  one  of  defense  of  a  finished 
and  satisfactory  International  financial  sys- 
tem, but  rather  as  a  stage  in  a  process  of  ex- 
perimentation and  development.  The  sys- 
tem built  up  since  the  war.  a  system  In 
which  many  experts  always  have  seen  grave 
defects,  is  only  now  being  tested  in  the  sort 
of  open  international  financial  Interchange 
that  we  expect  to  maintain  In  the  future. 
We  must  be  ready  pragmatically  to  assess 
the  lessons  of  that  experience  and  to  revise 
the  system  on  the  basis  of  it.  What  Is 
needed  is  imaginative  leadership  in  economic 
architecture,  and  not  resolutions  to  do  or 
die  for  the  Institutions  that  now  exist. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  essential  to  keep 
In  mind  that  not  only  Is  our  present  inter- 
national financial  system  in  some  respects 
anomalous  and  defective,  but  that  we  have 
never  had  a  system  that  was  satisfactory. 
Enough  time  has  now  elapsed  since  its  fail- 
ure and  ultimate  collapse  that  some  people 
seem  to  take  the  gold  standard  of  the  1920's 
as  a  proper  guidepost  for  our  future  develop- 
ment. However,  It  was  not  so  regarded  when 
the  experience  was  fresher.  Some  of  our 
difficulties  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  well- 
recognized  flaws  of  the  gold  standard  have 
been  built  Into  the  system  with  which  we  are 
now  working:  the  instability  of  the  gold  ex- 
change standard,  the  disruptive  Influence  of 
unregulated  short-term  capital  movements, 
the  excessive  rigidity  of  exchange  rates,  the 
asymmetry  of  the  system  and  the  deflation- 
ary burden  that  it  sometimes  implies. 

Thus.  It  behooves  us  to  keep  our  minds 
open  to  the  posfiibllity  that  experience  will 
Indicate  the  necessity  for  substantial  changes 
In  the  present  system  along  the  several  di- 
mensions that  past  discussion  has  clearly  de- 
lineated, principally  (1)  greater  flexibility 
of  exchange  rates  as  a  way  of  maintaining 


payments  balance.  (2)  further  International- 
ization of  the  responsibility  for  management 
of  the  international  money,  to  limit  the 
in^tAblUty  of  the  key  currency  system  and 
the  burdena  thai  U  somsttmes  Imposes  upon 
the  key  currency  countries,  and  (S)  regula- 
tion or  better  considered  rules  of  the  game 
for  international  capital  movements. 

Since  thlt  last  point  is  a  fundamental  one 
perhaps  neglected  in  recent  dlscvisslon  and 
quite  relevant  to  the  present  problem  of  the 
United  States,  let  me  make  a  point  regarding 
It.  I  do  not  have  at  hand  any  suggested 
set  of  rules  of  the  game  for  international 
movements  of  private  capital  in  the  modern 
world,  but  I  am  very  doubtful  that  the  situ- 
tion  of  lalwez  falre  now  evidently  taken 
as  the  goal  of  policy  development  makes  any 
tense.  I  think  that  this  whole  matter  needs 
a  fundamental  rethinking.  Consider  these 
points: 

1.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  short- 
term  speculative  International  capital  move- 
ments are  a  disruptive  force  ordinarily 
lacking  economic  function.  Since  Improved 
communications  have  brought  nations  closer 
tcgether.  they  are  likely  to  prove  more  trou- 
blesome in  the  future  than  in  earlier  times. 
Some  thlnps  have  been  done  to  limit  and 
offset  thesti,  but  very  likely  not  enough. 
lnicr?stingly,  much  current  dlccusslon  takes 
It  for  granted  that  In  determining  U.S. 
domestic  policies  for  full  employment  we 
should  avcld  doing  anything  that  would 
offend  the  Ideas  or  the  prejudices  of  the 
currency  speculators. 

2.  Recent  experience  haa  illustrated  the 
systematic  tendency  for  capiul  to  escape 
from  a  country  exp>erlencing  recession,  where 
intcre-t  rates  are  down  and  investment  pros- 
pects t?mporarily  unattractive,  to  a  country 
with  a  boom,  where  the  opposite  conditions 
prevail.  Obviously,  this  Is  destabilizing  to 
both  countries. 

3.  A  general  system  of  free  International 
movement  of  capital  implies  equal  freedom 
and  equal  development  of  the  domestic 
capital  markets  of  the  various  nations. 
Otherwise,  the  nation  with  the  freest  and 
best  developed  capital  market  becomes  the 
dtunplng  ground  for  Issues  that  are  excluded 
from  or  cannot  be  serviced  in  their  home 
market.  Since  many  nations  now  evidently 
do  not  Intend  to  have  free  domestic  capital 
markets,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  require  that 
those  that  do  have  them  permit  capital  out- 
flows arising  out  of  this  discrepancy. 

4.  long-term  International  private  capital 
movements  in  the  modern  world  have  politi- 
cal implications  different  from  those  of  the 
last  century  in  at  least  two  respects:  (a)  In 
the  ideological  struggle  for  survival  that  now 
dominates  the  world.  In  which  growth  In 
economic  strength  Is  crucial,  a  nation  may 
not  be  able  to  Ignore  the  cost  to  its  own  eco- 
nomic growth  and  standard  of  living  that 
results  from  the  export  of  its  capital.  <b) 
Private  Investment  abroad  often  damages  the 
lending  country  In  International  political 
terms  becavise  of  suspected  "imperialism," 
because  the  Investments  arouse  antagonlrm 
among  Inhabitants  and  lend  fuel  to  anti- 
democratic forces,  because  the  government 
of  the  lender  later  feels  Impelled  to  defend 
the  investments  against  expropriation  at 
political  cost  to  Itself,  and  so  forth.  In  this 
political  envlroiunent,  to  pretend  that  Inter- 
national capital  movements  are  purely  a 
matter  of  private  concern  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  costly  oversight.  In  considering  what 
are  reasonable  rules  of  the  game  for  capital 
movements,  we  should  perhaps  be  doing 
more  looking  ahead  and  less  looking  back- 
ward. 

A  program  for  U.S.  policy  this  year:  Since 
It  may  be  useful  for  discussion  and  for  eval- 
uation of  the  actions  that  the  Oovemment 
does  finally  take  this  year  to  have  some  con- 
crete suggestions  as  to  a  course  of  action, 
let  me  outline  a  set  of  policies  that  I  think 
would    lay    the    groundwork   for   a   prompt 
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movMn«nt  of  tht  U^S.  •oonomy  toward  full 
•mplOTment. 

X  ahould  wnphMti»  the  Importance  of  be- 
(Inning  eonatruetlve  poUey  actions  Imme- 
cUately.  Tl»*  present  pcsiUC^l  -jf  th*  TJA. 
«C0uv2Xiy  !*  radx  that  the  prevalent  torecaat 
of  a  reoeeelon  next  year  U  not  at  all  Im- 
plausible. A  recewlon.  once  permitted  to 
begin,  has  a  momentum  of  Its  own  that 
precludes  Its  Immediate  correction.  If  re- 
cession Is  permitted  to  get  underway,  the 
timetable  of  possible  progress  toward  full 
prosperity  In  this  country  may  be  set  back 
by  a  full  year,  and  this  even  if  one  makes  the 
most  optimistic  assumption  regarding  the 
resulting  deterioration  of  people's  expecta- 
tions and  planning  assumptions.  If,  as  I 
think  may  be  quite  possible,  the  prompt  and 
careful  application  of  more  stimulative 
Government  policies  can  pre\'ent  our  turn- 
ing aruund  that  comer  to  recession,  this 
will  be  Inunensely  advantageous  to  us. 

My  program  for  prosperity  has  five  points : 

1.  Every  effort  must  continue  to  be  made 
to  restrain  increases  in  wage  rates  and  to 
discourage  unreasonable  increases  in  admin- 
istered prices.  In  the  present  setting  of 
policy,  larger  wage  Increases  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  mean  larger  unemployiBaent 
In  the  short  run  and  other  unattractive  ad- 
justments in  the  longer  run. 

2.  The  Federal  Reserve  must  immediately 
cease  its  moratorium  on  monetary  growth. 
While  I  think  that  the  rate  of  money  in- 
crease can  and  should  be  flexibly  adjxisted 
about  its  normal  value  in  response  to 
changes  in  economic  conditions,  a  reasonable 
starting  point  for  policy  now  would  seem 
to  be  a  presvunptlon  for  an  increase  in 
money  supply  on  the  order  or  a  4  or  5  per- 
cent annual  rate. 

3.  Until  economic  conditions  strengthen, 
the  Treasury  should  severely  limit  its  issue  of 
securities  other  than  short  term.  It  should 
freely  increase  the  economy's  aupply  of 
liquidity  Instruments. 

4.  I  believe  that  a  moderate  tax  reduction 
this  year  would  be  a  wise  policy.  Because 
our  limited  abilities  at  economic  forecasting 
create  the  need  for  flexibility  of  policy,  the 
President's  proposal  that  he  be  given  lim- 
ited power  to  change  tax  rates  for  economic 
stabilization  reasons  also  should  be  passed 
this  year. 

5.  Pvu-ther  revision  of  the  tax  system  to 
encourage  business  Investment,  as  through 
the  Investment  credit  proposal,  also  seems 
desirable. 

If  it  uses  Its  principal  powers  thus  in  a 
coordinated  way,  rather  than  using  some  of 
them  to  oppose  others,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Government  has  ample  ammunition  to 
prevent  accumulation  of  either  deflationary 
deficiency  or  Inflationary  excess  of  total  de- 
mands. We  surely  shall  not  be  able  to 
manage  these  powers  perfectly  and  get  ex- 
actly what  we  want  in  every  year,  but  I 
think  it  Is  extremely  important  to  be  able 
to  feel  that  our  system  of  policy  use  will 
never  permit  the  economy  to  get  very  wide 
of  the  mark,  to  again  get  really  out  of  hand. 

Achievement  of  progress  toward  full  pros- 
perity In  the  United  States  doubtless  In  the 
short  run  will  act  to  aggravate  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  although  some  forces 
will  work  In  the  opposite  direction.  Nothing 
will  retain  and  draw  capital  to  the  United 
St.ttes  like  prosperity  and  the  attractive 
yields  that  it  entails.  The  high  levels  of  in- 
vestment by  which  it  Is  hoped  that  our  pro- 
ductive efficiency  may  be  increased  and  the 
payments  position  Improved  in  the  longer 
run  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  occurring 
except  in  a  prosperous  economy.  However, 
any  weakening  of  the  balance  of  payments 
that  occurs  as  a  result  of  prosperity  without 
price  inflation  need  not,  I  think,  be  feared. 
We  have  resoiirces  that,  if  properly  used, 
are  sufficient  to  ride  through  the  period.  In- 
deed, concealing  the  nature  of  the  world's 
payments  disequilibrium  by  continued  UJ8. 
stagnation  will  make  it  more,  rather  than 


less.  dlAoult  to  get  a  proper  disgnosla  and 
the  action  that  la  required  to  correct  the 
matter. 

M%Qy  ^wv{C«  IkvaUable  to  n.S.  policy  to 
Improve  its  balance  of  payments  have  been 
dealt  with  In  fruitful  discussions  before  this 
committee,  and  many  are  embodied  in  the 
Ctovernment's  program.  I  should  like  only 
to  mention  several  measures  on  which  I 
should  put  more  stress  than  they  ordinarily 
receive: 

1.  The  United  States  should  lead  an  inter- 
national reconsideration  of  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  our  international  financial  system 
with  a  view  to  relieving  the  deflationary 
burden  on  key  currency  countries  by  pri- 
mary assumption  of  responsibility  for  ad- 
justments by  surplus  nations,  thus  mutual- 
izing  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
present  dollar  parity  as  the  focal  point  of 
the  system. 

2.  Abolish  the  gold  reserve  requirement  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits  and  stand 
ready  to  effect  some  additional  redistribu- 
tion of  the  large  gold  stock  still  held  by  the 
United  States. 

3.  Insofar  as  their  prosperity  and  income 
levels  make  it  appropriate,  urge  assunaptlon 
by  other  nations  of  a  larger  share  of  the 
defense  and  foreign  aid  costs  now  borne  by 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  free 
world. 

4.  Develop  a  Government  program  to  speed 
the  rate  of  improvement  in  efficiency  of 
U.S.  business  by  selected  applied  and  tech- 
nological research  and  informational  and 
educational  services. 

5.  Stimulate  exports  through  tax  advan- 
tages or  other  such  means  insofar  as  this  is 
consistent  with  what  other  nations  are  do- 
ing. 

6.  So  far  as  practicable  under  the  develop- 
ing rules  of  the  game,  discourage  the  export 
of  U.S.  capital  where  it  does  not  offer  any 
net  advantage  to  the  Nation  and  the  free 
world,  especially  speculative  flows,  move- 
ments stemming  from  our  temporary  stagna- 
tion and  unattractive  yields,  flows  arising 
out  of  the  restrictions  existing  in  foreign 
capital  markets,  etc. 

7.  Proceed  with  a  continuous  reevaluation 
of  the  logic  and  workability  of  the  inter- 
national financial  system,  drawing  from  this 
guidance  as  to  the  direction  in  which  to 
move  in  solving  the  shortrun  problems  that 
arise. 

8.  Last,  but  p>erhaps  most  Important,  seize 
every  opportunity  to  spread  understanding 
that  wage  increases  must  be  confined  to 
bounds  consistent  with  price  stability  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  profits,  and  that 
the  structure  of  wages  must  not  be  deprived 
of  all  equity  and  reason  by  the  exactions  of 
groups  with  superior  power  or  inferior 
conscience. 

I  should  be  quite  hopeful  that  a  combina- 
tion of  policy  measures  such  as  this  could 
put  us  a  year  from  now  in  a  position  to  feel 
that  the  U.S.  economy  was  once  again 
moving  toward  the  kind  of  record  that  we 
could  take  as  a  source  of  pride  and  other 
nations  as  an  example.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  no  less  fearful  that  without  such  con- 
structive application  of  policy,  we  could 
quite  possibly  find  ourselves  a  year  from  now 
in  a  position  that  had  deteriorated  to  a  sur- 
prising degree. 


CONGRESS  AND  PRESIDENT  MUST 
INSIST  ON  REGAINING  CONTROL 
OP  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  a  bill 
that  would  provide  that  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  his 


ftppointment  sbowW  Ise  ?ubject  to  Preai- 
•  denual  appointment  when  the  new 
President  reaches  office.  As  Marriner 
Eccles.  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  said  to  us  only  a  few 
minutes  ago  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  one  of  the  worst 
aspects  of  our  economic  policy  is  that 
tlie  President  has  no  real  control  over 
the  most  important  economic  policy 
instrument  in  our  arsenal;  namely, 
monetary  policy.  The  President  cannot 
when  he  first  assumes  ofiBce  appoint  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
as  a  result  it  is  very  difflcult  for  him  to 
influence  monetary  policy,  or  interest 
rates. 

Yesterday  the  vice  president  of  the 
Harris  Bank  in  Chicago,  a  distinguished 
and  successful  banker,  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
criticized  the  Federal  Reserve  policy  on 
exactly  the  same  grounds  and  argued 
that  money  was  too  tight  and  interest 
rates  were  too  high. 

He  said: 

All  economic  declines  were  preceded  by 
monetary  restriction,  i.e..  reduced  growth 
in  the  money  supply,  thereby  supporting 
the  argument  that  monetary  restriction  leads 
to  less  spending. 

All  recoveries  were  preceded  by  monetary 
ease,  i.e..  Increased  monetary  growth,  thereby 
supporting  the  argument  that  monetary  ex- 
pansion  leads  to  higher  spending. 

That  statement  by  Mr.  Beryl  W. 
Sprinkel,  vice  president  and  economist 
of  the  Harris  Trust  k  Savings  Bank,  is 
also  a  fine  statement.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EfTECTS    or  MONETART    CHANGE   AND   SOME 

Implications  fob  Monetaht  Polict 
(Testimony  presented  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
August  14.  1962.  by  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel,' 
vice  president  and  economist,  Harris  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank.  Chicago) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

There  Is  general  agreement  among  stu- 
dents of  money  that  monetary  change  is 
capable  of  affecting  total  spending  upon 
goods  and  services.  But  the  Intensity  of  the 
effect,  the  timing  of  the  effect,  and  the  chan- 
nel through  which  monetary  change  works 
remain  In  dispute.  Since  wages  and  prices 
are  not.  and  never  have  been,  perfectly  flexi- 
ble, changes  in  total  spending  in  turn  affect 
production  and  employment,  in  addition  to 
prices. 

Students  of  money  frequently  disagree  on 
the  appropriateness  of  a  particular  policy. 
Disagreement  stems  either  from:  (1)  Dis- 
agreement as  to  the  effects  of  monetary 
change,  or  (2)  disagreement  as  to  the  social 
desirability  of  a  particular  result.  A  care- 
ful, dispassionate  study  of  positive  monetary 
economics  should  be  capable  of  eliminating 
many  disagreements  of  the  first  order,  but 
different  value  Judgments  will  make  Inevi- 
table disagreement  as  to  the  desirability  of 
a  particular  economic  result. 

Far  too  much  time  and  talent  has  been 
devoted  to  argument  over  theoretical  niceties 
of  various  monetary  approaches  and  too  little 
time  and  effort  devoted  to  testing  alternative 
theories  against  accumulated  historical  evi- 
dence.    Unless  it  can  be  established  beyond 
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author  and  not  necessarily  the  official  pol- 
icies of  the  Harris  Trust  it  Savings  Bank. 


reasonable  doubt,  that  monetary  chang*  doe* 
affect  economic  actlvltlea  in  a  predloUble 
fsshlon.  It  is  neanlngleM  to  talk  about  a 
monetary  policy  designed  to  facilitate 
achievement  of  widely  accepted  social  ob- 
jectives such  at  high  employment  of  re- 
sources and  price  stability,  since  we  cannot 
know  what  monetary  action  should  be  taken 
under  particular  circumstances. 

I  plan  to  present  what  I  believe  to  be 
?^nme  empirical!:-  supported  results  of  the 
effects  of  monetj.ry  change  upon  other  eco- 
nomic  variables,  discuss  some  of  the  Im- 
plicallons,  and  i-omment  on  some  current 
monetary  policy  debates. 

II.      EMPIRICAL      STUDIES      OF     THE      EFFECTS      OF 
MONETARY    CHANCE 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  most  careful 
and  exhaustive  recent  study  of  the  effects  of 
monetary  change  has  been  conducted  by 
Prof  Milton  Friedman  and  associates  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  A  study  entitled 
•The  Relative  Stability  of  Monetary  Velocity 
and  the  Investment  Multiplier  In  the  United 
States.  1897-1958,"  by  Professor  Friedman 
and  Prof.  I>avld  Melselman.  will  shortly  be 
published  by  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit.  That  study  contains  the  strongest 
available  evidence  of  the  close  and  consistent 
relation  between  he  stock  of  money  and  In- 
come and  between  changes  In  the  stock  of 
money  and  Income.  The  study  supporta  the 
view  that  the  quantity  of  money  matters 
because:  (i)  Changes  In  the  quantity  of 
money  do  result  in  substantial  changes  in 
Income,  prices,  and  employment:  (2)  the 
relationships  between  the  quantity  of  money 
and  other  asseta  ind  Income  are  relatively 
stable  and  therefo:e.  the  effecta  of  changes  In 
the  stock  of  mon«  y  are  to  a  slgnlflcant  ex- 
tent predictable:  and  finally  (3)  the  quantity 
of  money  can  be  cc  ntrolled  accurately  within 
narrow  limits  by  manetary  policy. 

On  a  less  sophisticated  level  than  the 
Friedman-Meiselm:in  study,  analysis  of  the 
attached  chart,  relating  monetary  change  to 
US.  business  cycles  since  1918,  suggesta  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  All  economic  declines  were  preceded  by 
monetary  restriction:  1  e  .  reduced  growth  In 
the  money  supply,  thereby  supporting  the 
argument  that  monetary  restriction  leads  to 
less  spending. 

2.  All  recoveries  were  preceded  by  mone- 
tary ease;  ie.  increased  monetary  growth, 
thereby  supporting  the  argument  that 
monetary  expansion  leads  to  higher  spend- 
ing. 

3.  The  time  lead  of  monetary  contraction 
prior  to  declining  economic  activity  Is  rela- 
tively long,  averaging  about  18  months,  but 
Is  somewhat  variable. 

4.  The  time  lead  of  monetary  expansion 
prior  to  rising  economic  activity  is  relatively 
short,  averaging  about  9  months,  but  also 
somewhat  variable. 

5.  Although  the  relation  Is  not  perfect, 
there  Is  a  noticeable  correlation  between  the 
severity  of  monetary  change  and  the  sub- 
sequent change  in  economic  activity.  For 
example,  the  largest  monetary  contractions 
coincided  with  the  largest  economic  declines, 
1921,  1929.  and  1937  and  the  largest  mone- 
tary expansions  accompanied  the  unusually 
sharp  rate  of  recovery  following  each  of  those 
declines. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  consistent 
relation  between  monetary  change  and 
spending  change  Is  not  unique  to  the  United 
States.  I  know  of  no  foreign  country  that 
suffered  slgnlflcant  Inflation  that  did  not 
experience  a  large  growth  in  the  quantity 
of  money.  Nor  do  I  know  of  a  country 
suffering  serious  deflation  that  did  not  have 
monetary  contraction.  Monetary  change  and 
hence  monetary  policy  can  be  a  source  for 
great  good  or  great  evil.  It  cannot  solve  all 
our  economic  problems  such  as  encouraging 
greater  investment  and  hence  higher  eco- 
nomic growth,  or  greater  price  flexlbUlty.  but 


It  can  and  doea  exert  important  effects  upon 
total  spending. 

ni.    aOMS    POUCT    IMPUCATtONS 

Some  of  the  policy  Implications  that  ap- 
pear to  follow  from  these  empirical  rela- 
tions are: 

1  Monetary  change  and  hence  monetary 
policy  Is  an  extremely  potent  economic  tool 
capable  of  either  Increasing  or  decreasing 
total  spending.  Excessive  monetary  growth 
when  the  economy  Is  fully  employed  can  lead 
to  increased  spending  and  Inflation.  Too  lit- 
tle money  and  liquidity  Is  capable  of  reduc- 
ing spending  and  inltui'ing  an  economic 
decline. 

2.  The  use  of  monct.iry  c-a;e  for  inducing 
expunsion  in  tot:il  .'^pcndiiig  is  not  analogous 
to  pushing  on  a  string  but  Is  more  nearly 
analogous  to  pushing  a  r..mrod.  In  fact, 
monetary  policy  appears  to  work  with  a 
shorter  lag  in  inducing  riilns  spending  than 
in  causing  reduced  spending 

3  Large  variability  In  monetary  expan- 
sion should  be  carefully  avoided  since  busi- 
ness fluctuations  appear  to  be  more  closely 
associated  with  the  change  In  the  monetary 
growth  thnn  with  the  level  of  monetary 
growth  On  the  whole,  monetary  policies 
pursued  since  the  accord  compare  very 
favorably  w^lth  those  procedlng  1951;  flrst, 
because  monet  try  fluctuation  has  been  less, 
and  second,  those  policies  have  been  ac- 
companied by  lesser  economic  extremes  such 
as  inflation  and  deflation. 

4  Adapting  monetary  change  to  the  ciu-- 
rent  economic  trend  may  frequently  prove 
inadequate  and  destabilizing  because  of  the 
lag  and  variability  in  the  effect  of  monetary 
change  upon  total  spending.  Until  we  un- 
derstand more  about  the  lagged  responses. 
we  may  be  better  served  to  maintain  a  fairly 
stable  rate  of  growth  in  the  quantity  of 
money,  approximately  equal  to  the  average 
annual  growth  in  the  total  economy.  The 
only  feasible  alternative  is  to  base  current 
monetary  actions  upon  predictions  of  future 
economic  change,  since  action  taken  today 
will  affect  total  f^pendlrt:  at  a  later  and  partly 
indeterminable  date.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, economic  forecasts  can  be  made  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  but  that  Is  not 
always  the  case  Although  we  can  determine 
the  average  lead  between  monetary  change 
and  spending  change,  the  average  may  not 
apply  to  a  particular  Instance.  The  Fried- 
man-Melselman  study  Indicates  the  highest 
correlation  Is  achieved  with  a  two-quarter 
lag  after  monetary  change. 

IV.   SOME   COMMENTS  ON   CURRENT  PHOBLEMS 

A.  The  state  of  the  economy 
The  economy  Is  currently  expanding  at 
only  a  modest  pace,  at  a  level  substantially 
below  full  employment  of  resources  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  sizable  stimulus  on 
the  near-term  horizon.  Consumer  outlays 
are  high  and  rising  but  the  recent  Federal 
Reserve  Board  survey  of  consumer  plans 
suggests  it  Is  unlikely  that  a  substantial  In- 
crease will  occur  in  this  area  over  the  balance 
of  the  year.  Business  investment  surveys 
suggest  modest  further  Increases  In  capital 
spending  and  construction  contracts  appear 
large  enough  to  sustain  the  present  high 
rate  of  construction.  However,  a  further 
rise  In  construction  on  the  order  that  oc- 
curred earlier  this  year  seems  Improbable. 
Also  Government  spending  may  rise  modestly 
over  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Furthermore,  weakness  is  now  appearing 
in  those  indicators  which  In  the  past  fore- 
shadowed a  later  economic  decline.  The 
NBER  indicators  appearing  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  publi- 
cation. Business  Cycle  Developmente,  were 
mostly  in  a  downtrend  even  though  in  many 
cases  they  are  not  far  from  previous  peaks. 
No  one  can  know  If  the  current  trend  is 
foreshadowing  a  recession  within  6  to  9 
months  from  now.  but  xmless  current  trends 
are  shortly  reversed,  Buch  an  eventuality  is 


n  good  po4t&lblUty.  In  any  event  the  ponl- 
bility  of  Achieving  full  employment  of  labor 
and  cnpltiil  reaourcee  In  that  time  period 
appears  remote. 

B.  Current  policy  debater 
Under  present  conditions  of  a  sluggish 
economy  and  a  balance-of-paymenta  deficit. 
It  is  frequently  argued  the  solution  lies  in 
an  easy  fl.scal  policy  (large  deflclu)  and  a 
I'.ght  nioiuf\ry  policy.  It  is  felt  that  a  large 
dehclt  would  stimulate  the  Internal  econ- 
omy whl'o  a  tight  monetary  policy  would 
raise  Interest  rates,  and  reduce  short-term 
cipital  flows  and  gold  drains.  In  other 
words,  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are  con- 
sidered to  be  substitutes  rather  than  comple- 
ments. Although  this  Idea  Is  intriguing, 
the  assertion  Is  not  supported  by  the  long- 
term  evidence.  Total  spending  on  income 
h:is  br»en  in  the  past  closely  correlated  with 
the  money  supply  regardless  of  whether  the 
moneiury  change  came  about  through  the 
private  or  public  sector  of  the  economy.  In- 
come ha.-,  been  positively  correlated  with 
moi.etary  change,  not  the  size  of  the  Gov- 
ernment deficit.  Unless  a  Government  defi- 
cit Is  financed  at  least  partly  by  new  money, 
which  is  possible  only  by  an  expansionary 
monetary  policy.  It  Is  unlikely  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  stimulant  to  income. 
Conversely,  a  budget  stirplus,  unless  ac- 
companied by  monetary  restraint,  will  not 
exert  a  strong  brake  on  total  spending.  The 
long-term  record  suggesta  monetary  change 
Is  both  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition 
for  bringing  about  a  substantial  change  in 
total  spending.  The  data  suggest  that  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  can  best  be  considered 
complements  and  not  substitutes.  A  policy 
of  substantial  monetary  restraint  and  tem- 
porary fiscal  ease  is  likely  to  generate  shortly 
a  decline  in  total  spending. 

Several  able  observers  of  the  U.S.  economic 
scene    have    recently    argued    ardently    that 
interest  rates  should   now  l>e  raised   in   the 
United  States  in  order  to  make  our  interest 
rates    competitive    with    those    abroad    and 
hence  reduce  short-term  capital  outflows  and 
the  drain  on   the  gold  stock.     I  know  of  no 
way  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  raise  intarnal 
interest  rates  at  present  other  than  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  of  monetary  restraint,  thereby 
reducing    reserves    of    the    banking   system. 
This   action    would    Inevitably   reduce   assets 
of    the    banking    system    by   promoting    loan 
and     investment     liquidation,     and     conse- 
quently, the  stock  of  money  would  be  con- 
tracted.    Although  such  action  would  prob- 
ably    raise     interest     rates     temporarily,     it 
would    also   induce    decreased    economic    ac- 
tivity unless  we  are  to  argue  that  the  past 
provides  no  guidance  for   the  futiu-e.     De- 
clining economic  activity  would  be  accom- 
panied by  lower  demands  for  loans,  and  in- 
terest rates  would  decline   sharply,  thereby 
placing  renewed  pressure  on  the  gold  stock 
It  U  generally  true  that  high  interest  rates 
generated  by  rising  demands  for  funds  are 
symbolic  of  a  healthy  economy,  but  it  is  not 
true   that   high    Interest   rates   generated   by 
monetary  restraint  during  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic   slack    will    bring    economic    health. 
Therefore.  I  emphatically  reject  a  policy  of 
monetary  restraint  under  present  economic 
conditions  as  a  palliative  for  reducing  our 
bEdance-of-paymenta      woes.        The      "cure" 
might  well  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

A  partly  analogous  experience  occurred 
in  1931.  In  September  of  that  year.  Great 
Britain  went  off  the  gold  standard.  Several 
other  countries  followed  and  many  more  im- 
posed exchange  controls.  In  2  months  the 
U.S.  monetary  gold  stock  dropped  $703  mil- 
lion to  $4.29  billion  or  14  percent.  During 
October  the  Federal  Reserve  of  New  York 
raised  the  discount  rate  from  I'i  to  3«i 
percent.  Reserve  balances  of  member  banks 
declined  17  percent  from  July  1931  to  Febru- 
ary 1932.  As  indicated  on  the  preceding 
chart,  severe  monetary  contraction  occurred 
during  that  period.     Higher  interest  rates 
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wer*  cuooMBful  in  halting  the  gold  exodxis, 
hut  the  resulting  monetary  contraction  was 
responsible  In  the  opinion  of  numy  obeerr- 
ers,  including  the  author,  for  sulistantlally 
deepening  and  prolonging  the  great  depres- 
sion. OfBdally  tmposed  higher  interest  rates 
at  the  present  time  would  run  the  serldus 
poBslblUty  of  repeating  the  1931  experience. 

Fortunately,  various  measures  taken  In 
recent  years  plus  rising  costs  and  prices 
abroad  are  resulting  In  some  current  Im- 
provement In  our  balance  of  payments.  If 
the  deficit  nonetheless  persists,  there  are 
only  five  courses  of  action  open  to  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  officials:  (1)  Using  reserves  to  buy 
more  time  by  permitting  more  gold  to  flow 
out  amd  if  necessary  borrowing  reserves  from 
IMF  (V  other  lenders:  (2)  tightening  money 
and  forcing  a  domestic  deflation  with  Its  con- 
sequent unemployment  of  resources;  (3) 
devaluing  the  dollar  or  permitting  the  ex- 
change rate  to  float;  (4)  resorting  to  direct 
controls  such  as  restricting  Imports,  restrict- 
ing fmreign  borrowing,  restricting  investment 
abroad,  subsidizing  exports;  and  (6)  cur- 
tailing foreign  aid  or  other  foreign  expendi- 
tures. Perhaps  none  of  these  actions  is 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  they  represent 
the  only  alternatives  available.  Of  those, 
probably  the  most  costly  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment, production  and  Income  would  be  In- 
ternal deflation  brought  on  by  monetary 
restriction. 

A  policy  of  monetary  restraint  is  highly 
appropriate  during  periods  of  excessive 
spending  and  borrowing  resulting  in  infla- 
tion. Rising  Interest  rates  during  a  period 
of  rapidly  rising  demands  perform  the  val- 
uable function  of  rationing  the  limited  sup- 
ply of  money.  Such  is  not  the  case  at  pres- 
ent nor  does  inflation  promise  to  be  a  near- 
term  problem.  A  policy  of  monetary  restraint 
under  present  circiimstances  would  probably 
temporarily  slow  the  gold  exodiis.  as  in  1931, 
but  only  at  the  cost  of  significantly  reducing 
productive  economic  activity. 


ECONOMIST  DOCUMENTS  CONTEN- 
TION THAT  BALANCE  OP  PAY- 
MENTS NO  ALIBI  FOR  HIOH 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  only  one  consistent  ob- 
jection to  following  a  policy  of  monetary 
ease.  Economists  appearing  before  our 
committee  cover  the  objection  quite  of- 
ten. It  would  allegedly  aggravate  our 
balance-of -payments  problem.  The  ar- 
gument is  that  interest  rates  should  be 
high  so  that  capital  would  flow  into  our 
covmtry  rather  than  out  of  the  coimtry. 
That  would  be  intended  to  correct  our 
balance-of-payments  difficulty. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  very 
few  studies  of  the  situation  to  determine 
whether  or  not  interest  rates  do  in  fact 
play  an  Important  part  in  the  interna- 
tional balance  of  paym«its.  but  the 
studies  that  have  been  made,  Including 
those  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
others,  indicate  that  the  interest  rates 
do  not  play  an  important  part  in  the 
flow  of  capital.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
found studies  has  been  made  by  Prof. 
Philip  W.  Bell,  professor  of  economics. 
Haverf  ord  College,  and  it  was  presented 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  yester- 
day. 

In  the  course  of  that  study  Profes- 
sor Bell  said: 

study  of  the  components  of  the  recorded 
outflow  dvirlng  those  3  years,  and  ot  move- 
ments In  the  3  years  previous  to  that  period — 
what  types  of  capital  moved  and  where  they 
went — as  w«U  as  at  the  timing  of  the  var- 


ious movements  in  conJtinctUui  with  the 
timing  of  Interest  rate  changes,  does  not  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  that  n.S.  short-term 
capital  has  been  moving  In  recent  years  pri- 
marily, or  even  significantly  In  response  to 
changes  in  short-term  interest  rates. 

I  quote  further: 

In  an  Interesting  study  of  the  movement 
of  such  funds  over  the  past  few  years,  Robert 
P.  OemmlU  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
found  that  the  amplitude  of  the  fluctuations 
about  the  trend  from  peak  to  trough  in  dol- 
lar assets  held  by  foreign  commercial  banks 
and  other  private  parties  In  recent  years  has 
been  between  $600  million  and  $1  billion — 

In  other  words,  it  is  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money — 
suggesting  that  this  is  the  maximum  amount 
of  switching  which  may  take  place  as  a  re- 
sult of  interest  rate  differentials  or  for  other 
reasons. 

Mr.  Gemmill  further  shows  that  two 
other  considerations  probably  swamped 
the  interest  rate  factor,  even  with  this 
small  switch. 

In  other  words,  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything  like  a  billion  dollars.  It  is  a 
minor   consideration. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  are  advocating  a  tax 
cut,  even  though  we  face  a  deficit,  on  the 
alibi  that  this  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
international  balance  of  payments,  do 
not  stand  up.  The  studies  which  have 
been  made  indicate  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. We  do  not  need  to  have  high  in- 
terest rates  or  other  restrictions  of  any 
kind  in  order  to  have  a  favorable  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

Furthermore,  all  witnesses  agree  that 
the  fundamental  correction  lies  in  the 
foreign  aid  field  and  the  commitment  of 
troops  overseas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
paper  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  ot  Phh^ip  W.  Bell,  PaorESsox  or 

Economics,  Haverfobo  College,  Betokz  the 

Joint  Economic  Committee  ot  Congress, 

AtrcxrsT  14.  1962 

The  outflow  of  private  capital  from  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  has  become  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  those 
fcumulatlng  national  economic  policy.  In 
the  last  6  years  the  outward  flow  of  private 
long-term  capital  has  approximated  the  total 
of  Oovernment  loans  and  grants  (other  than 
military  grants,  which  do  not  directly  affect 
the  balance  of  payments) ,  which  we  hear  so 
much  about,  and  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial outflow  of  private  short-term  capital  as 
well.  More  important,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  private  capital  moving 
abroad  in  the  last  6  years  as  compared  with 
the  previous  5  years,  as  shown  in  table  1. 

I  understand  that  this  committee  is  in- 
terested this  afternoon  primarily  in  the  ques- 
tion of  what  role  Interest  rates  and  Interest 
rate  policy  has  played  and  might  play  In  the 
future  in  Influencing  these  private  capital 
movements.  I  have  been  studying  this  ques- 
tion this  summer  and  hope  that  some  of  my 
preliminary,  very  tentative  findings  may  be 
of  8(Mne  use  to  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration In  formulating  policy.  I  empha- 
Biae  that  what  I  say  this  afternoon  must  b« 
of  a  very  tentative  nature — it  is  based  pri- 
marily on  a  careful  but  stiU  incomplete  study 
of  the  data  available.  I  mistrust  this  ap- 
jiroaeh  by  Itself  Just  as  I  mistrust  sweeping 
conclusions  baaed  simply  on  personal  ezperl- 


ance.    But  I  have  not  yet  had  a  diance  to 
lest  the  hypotheses  that  are  poeed  by  study 

Jf  the  data  against  the  JudgmenU  of  people 
a  the  field,  and  I  cannot  attach  great  signifi- 
cance to  them  until  this  Is  done,  especially 
Alnce  private  International  capital  move- 
i^ents  comprise  a  complex  and  tricky  field, 
ind  while  I  have  studied  around  it,  so  to 
ipeak.  for  a  number  of  years,  I  have  been 
deeply  Immersed  In  it  for  only  2  months. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  evidence  which  I 
have  been  able  to  put  together  thus  far  does 
tiot  lend  support  to  those  who  attach  great 
importance  to  the  role  of  interest  rates  in  in- 
ducing either  short-  or  long-term  capital 
llows,  or  both.  Into  and  out  of  the  United 
etateo.  The  data  do  not  suggest  that  no  Im- 
portance should  be  attached  to  Interest  rates, 
or  more  generally  to  the  degree  of  looseness 
or  tightness  In  money  markets.  They  sug- 
gest rather  that  interest  rates  and  interest 
J-ate  changes  play  a  relatively  minor  role  in 
tind  of  themselves,  although  under  certain 
Circumstances,  when  interest  rate  differen- 
tials favorable  to  the  movement  of  capital 
are  combined  with  certain  other,  in  many 
ways  more  Influential  considerations  such  as 
Speculative  fear  of  devaluation,  the  role  of  in- 
terest rates  may  be  more  significant. 

I  would  like  to  divide  my  testimony  Into 
Ifour  parts,    the  first  concerned   with   long- 
fterm  portfolio  investment — our  purchases  of 
foreign    stocks    and    long-term    bonds;    the 
second  with  changes  in  our  short-term  claims 
bn  foreigners.  I.e.,  what  is  reported  In  bal- 
ance-of- payments   statistics  as  "VS.  short- 
term  capital  (net):"  the  third  with  changes 
Sn   our    short-term    liabilities   to    foreigners. 
I.e.,    their    short-term    claims    on    us:     and 
lastly  with  the  "errors  and  omissions"  item 
In   balance-of-payments    statistics,    an    item 
which  has  been  subject  to  a  sharp  adverse 
shift    from    a    traditional    plus    to    a    sub- 
stantial   minus  In   the  last  2  years,  a  shift 
which  can,  I  believe,  be  shown  to  be  linked 
to  private  capital  movements.     I  am  exclud- 
ing consideration  of  direct  Investments  from 
my  testimony.     It  is   possible  that  some  of 
the  substantial  Increase  In  direct  Investment 
outlays  by  American  businesses  abroad  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  been  motivated  by 
high  Interest  rates  abroad  and  low  rates  in 
this   country.      A   large   proportion  of  what 
Is  direct  Investment  capital  Involves  simply 
changes  in  intercompany  accounts,  between 
the   parent   company   in   the   United   States 
and   subsidiaries   abroad.     Faced    with    bor- 
rowing short-term  capital  abroad  on  the  one 
hand,  and  borrowing  It  here  or  using  exist- 
ing cash  here  and  directing  It  abroad  through 
Intercompany  accounts  on  the  other,  a  cor- 
poration may  make  Its  decision  in  part  on 
the  basis  of  interest  rate  differentials.     But 
it  seems  doubtful  that  the  movement  of  any 
large  magnitude  of  funds  Is  in  fact  deter- 
mined In   this  way,  i.e..  solely  or  even  pri- 
marily   by    Interest    rate    considerations — If 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  foreign  opera- 
tions of  most   U.S.  companies  do  not  seem 
to  be  closely  integrated  with  domestic  opera- 
tions. 

1.  INTEREST    RATES    AND    LONG-TERM     POSTTOLIO 

INVESTMENT 

The  basic  components  of  recorded  move- 
ments in  long-term  portfolio  capital  into  and 
out  of  the  United  States  over  the  last  10 
years  are  shown  In  condensed  form  in  table 

2.  Investment  by  U.S.  residents  in  foreign 
stocks     has    been    approximately    matched 

throughout  the  decade  1952-61  by  foreign 
investment  In  U.S.  stocks.  The  substantial 
increase  In  recorded  net  portfolio  outfiow 
has  been  in  bonds,  not  stocks,  and  while 
most  of  this  has  been  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased new  Issues  on  the  New  York  market, 
the  demand  for  foreign  bonds  seems  to  have 
otttrun  the  new  supply  c<xnlng  to  that  mar- 
ket so  that  U.S.  residents  have  been  buying 
outstanding  Issues,  presumably  (tmt  not 
necessarily)  going  to  foreign  capital  markets 
to  fill  their  needs. 
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It  Is  Interesting,  and  necessary  if  we  are 
to  consider  interest  rate  motivation,  to  get 
some  perspective  on  the  regional  distribution 
of  these  portfolio  Investments.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  outflow  over  the  5-year  pe- 
ri'.xi  1957-61  has  gone  to  regions  other  than 
Europe  (unlike  direct  investment  outlays, 
50  percent  of  which  has  been  going  to 
Europe).  Tliis  90  percent  Is  split  about 
equally  between  Canada  and  less-developed 
countries  (counting  that  moving  to  such 
rct'ions  thruugh  Inu^rnational  Inttitutlons) . 
Perhaps  more  Informative  is  the  net  move- 
ment of  ])ortfolio  capital  between  the  United 
Slates  and  other  regions  of  the  world.  It  Is 
evident  from  the  third  part  of  table  3  that 
during  the  last  5  years  the  United  States 
h  ts  supplied  Canada  with  something  over 
$2  billion,  largely  through  purchases  of 
C.«nadlan  bonds,  less-developed  countries 
sfimething  under  tl  billion,  and  that  one- 
third  of  this  total  »3  billion  outflow  has  been 
offest.  or  financed  so  to  speak,  by  an  Inflow 
of  long-term  private  capital  from  Euroi)e. 

The  question  arises  re  to  how  much  of  this 
substantial  long-term  portfolio  Investment 
of  the  la.tt  5  years,  which  preatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  previous  5  years.  Is  actually 
mobile  capital — capital  which  can  move  In 
response  to  changes  in  interest  rates.  In  share 
prices,  in  levels  of  economic  activity.  In  tax 
policy,  or  whatever  else  may  Influence  It. 
It  would  appear  from  study  of  the  data  that 
around  $1  to  tl.5  billion  worth  of  increased 
U.S.  security  holdings  by  foreigners,  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  accumulations 
of  foreign  securities  by  U.S.  residents.  Is 
potentially  mobile  capital- -about  half  con- 
sisting of  bonds,  half  of  stocks. 

Long-term  interest  rates  in  the  United 
States  have  been  consistently  below  long- 
term  rates  In  Canada  and  In  Europe  during 
the  last  5  years:  the  Canadian-United  States 
differential  has  been  relatively  constant,  but 
the  United  Kingdom-United  States  dif- 
ferential has  varied  from  between  'i  a  per- 
centage point  to  more  than  2'2  percentage 
points  In  the  middle  of  last  year  A  high 
foreign  and  low  US.  rate,  or  an  increasing 
differential,  might  be  expected  to  have  two 
types  of  effects  on  lone-term  portfolio  capital 
movements:  <1)  It  might  Induce  a  larger 
amount  of  new  Issues  of  foreign  securities 
here:  (2)  It  might  Induce  foreigners  or  U.S. 
residents  to  sell  U.S.  bonds  and  or  buy  for- 
eign bonds.  I.e.  the  capital  movements  would 
be  reflected  in  transactions  In  existing 
securities. 

I  have  tried  to  investigate  these  possibili- 
ties by  comparing  bond  purchases  and  rele- 
vant Interest  rates,  using  quarterly  data  of 
the  last  5  years.  The  only  relationships 
which  proved  to  be  statistically  significant 
(and  these  only  barely  so)  were  deviations 
from  trend  values  of  U.S.  net  purchases  of 
Canadian  bonds  and  Etu'opean  net  purchases 
of  U.S.  bonds,  i.e.,  the  deviations  from  the 
upward  trend  of  these  two  variables  did  n|»- 
pear  to  bear  some  relationship  to  Canadian 
and  U.S.  long-term  Interest  rates  on  the  one 
hand,  and  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 
long-term  Interest  rates  on  the  other.'     But 


'  The  relationship  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  regression  equations  as  follows 
(with  21  observations,  1  per  quarter  Includ- 
ing the   1st  quarter  of   1962)  : 

I'liiU'l  .^tatrsnct  |iurcha.sosof  C;iJia<lian  bonrl.';=101  +  19.S 

(T.S) 
Canadiuji  interest  rate  — Ifil 
(77) 
Vuitfd  .«!latos  inten'.st  nite-11 

(3) 
trend  R»-0.49 

Ki)ro|  <  ati  nd  jmrchivses  of  United  States  bonds-  -420-11 

(40) 
I  nite<l  Kingdom  interest  rate+156 

(fil) 
X'nited  States  interi'.si  rate+8 
(S) 
trend  U>=(i.46 

The  figures  In  parentheses  are  standard 
en-ors;  if  the  number  above  it  is  more  than 


even  these  relationships,  out  of  a  great  many 
experiments  tried,  could  be  established  only 
in  terms  of  deviations  from  trend  values,  i.e.. 
the  relationship  between  bond  purchases  and 
Interest  rates  Independent  of  the  trend  was 
not  statistically  significant  at  all  for  U.S. 
purchases  of  Canadian  bonds,  only  of  very 
slight  slgniflcance  In  the  case  of  European 
purchases  of  U.S.  bonds.  And  this  latter  re- 
lationship is  statistically  gigniflcant  proba- 
bly only  because  U.S.  int^erest  rates  were  rel- 
atively high  during  the  2  years  following  the 
eftablishmcnt  of  convertibility  in  Furoiie 
at  the  end  of  1958.  when  Europeans  prob- 
ably would  have  increased  their  holdliips  of 
U.S.  bonds  anyway  in  order  to  build  up 
working  balances  which  they  had  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  by  exchange  restrictions. 
The  fact  tliat  long-tcrni  interest  rates  seem 
to  have  at  Ic.Tst  a  minor  Influence  on  varia- 
tions around  the  trend  of  net  purchases  of 
foreign  bonds,  but  little  or  no  Influence  In 
determining  the  trend  Itself,  suggests  that 
perhaps  the  timing,  but  not  the  absolute 
level  of  bond  purchases  is  what  is  Influenced 
by  Interest  rate  considerations.  If  the  de- 
cision of  Canadians  to  issue  new  Canadian 
bonds  in  the  U.S.  market,  or  of  Etiropeans 
to  purchase  U.S.  bonds — say  sometime  with- 
in a  given  6-month  or  year  period — is  made 
largely  independently  of  interest  rate  con- 
siderations, and  only  the  timing  of  the  pur- 
chase is  Influenced  by  Interest  rates,  then 
the  importance  of  long-term  Interest  rates  to 
our  balance-of-payments  position  is  negli- 
gible. 

Let  me  say  Just  a  word  about  recorded 
foreign  purchases  of  U.S.  stocks  and  our 
purchases  of  foreign  stocks.  As  In  the  case 
of  bonds,  the  Uend  factor  seems  to  have 
been  dominant  over  the  last  5  years.  I  can 
find  no  consistent  relationship  between  de- 
viations from  trend  (on  a  quarterly  basis) 
and  share  prices,  although  various  leads 
and  lags  were  tried  as  well  as  coincident 
series.  One  thing  that  can  be  said,  how- 
ever, is  that  foreign  purchases  of  U.S.  stocks 
In  particular  seem  to  be  related  much 
more  to  the  level  of  economic  activity  In 
this  country  than  to  share  prices:  in  the 
1957-58  recession  and  again  in  1960-61  for- 
eign purchases  fell  consistently  with  the  in- 
dex of  U.S.  production  while  U.S.  purchases 
of  foreign  stocks  rose  during  recession.  As 
suggested  by  the  data  In  tables  2  and  3,  this 
type  of  capital  transaction  Is  an  item  of 
growing  importance  for  the  viability  of  our 
international  economic  position. 

So  much  for  long-term  securities.  I  can 
summarize  by  saying  that  I  have  hunted 
high  and  low  for  an  honest  Interest  rate 
effect  and  been  unable  to  find  one  that  is 
truly  significant.  That  does  not  mean  that 
long-term  interest  rates  will  necessarily 
continue  to  be  relatively  Insignificant  In  in- 
fluencing foreign  portfolio  Investment,  for 
admittedly  the  past  3  years  have  been  dom- 
inated, at  least  so  far  as  movements  In  and 
out  of  Europe  are  concerned,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  convertibility,  while  the  net  out- 
flow to  Canada.  I  believe,  has  been  strongly 
Influenced  by  tax  considerations — a  matter 
to  which  I  shall  return  later. 


twice  this  standard  error,  the  variable  as- 
sociated with  that  number  and  the  depend- 
ent variable  (bond  purchases)  may  be  said 
to  be  slgnlflcantly  related  one  to  another. 
The  1st  equation  shows  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1957  through  the  Ist  quarter  of 
1962  more  new  Canadian  bonds  were  Issued 
in  New  York  or  U.S.  residents  bought  more 
Canadian  bonds  In  Canada  the  higher  the 
Canadian  rate  of  Interest  and  the  lower  the 
U.S.  interest  rate,  as  we  would  expect.  The 
second  equation  suggests  that  Euroi>eans 
tended  to  purchase  more  U.S.  bonds  the 
higher  the  U.S.  interest  rate  and  the  lower 
the  United  Kingdom  rate,  although  this 
latter  variable  is  not  statistically  significant. 


n.    INTEREST   RATES    AND    THE    OtTTTLOW    OF   V.B. 
SHC«T-TERM   CAPITAL 

It  is  not  really  long-term  capital  but 
short-term  capital  which  is  supposed,  in 
textbook  treatments  of  the  subject,  to  be 
dominated  by  Interest  rate  considerations. 
It  is  not  stirprlslng,  then,  that  when  U.S. 
short-term  capital  began  to  flow  out  at  an 
alarming  rate  In  1960  and  this  continued 
In  1961.  and  further,  the  statistics  showed 
that  European  short-term  Interest  rates 
were  substantially  above  short-term  rates 
in  the  United  States,  people  quickly  put  two 
and  two  together  and  concluded  that  "the 
emergence  of  significant  differentials  in 
short-term  Interest  rates  has  resulted  In  an 
enormous  outflow  of  U.S.  private  short-term 
funds."  - 

Study  of  the  components  of  the  recorded 
outflow  during  those  2  years,  and  of  move- 
ments in  the  3  years  previous  to  that 
period — what  types  of  capital  moved  and 
Where  they  went — as  well  as  of  the  timing 
of  the  various  movements  In  conjunction 
with  the  timing  of  Interest  rate  changes, 
does  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  U.S. 
short-term  capital  has  been  moving  In  re- 
cent years  primarily,  or  even  slgnlflcantly 
In  response  to  changes  In  short-term  In- 
terest rates.  (I  emphasize  the  term  "re- 
corded" capital  movements;  I  shall  come 
to  consideration  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
very  substantial  amount  of  "unrecorded" 
short-term  capital  shortly.) 

The  basic  components  of  movements  In 
the  U.S.  short-term  capital  account  during 
the  past  5  years  are  compiled  in  table  4. 
There  are  two  main  reporting  groups  pro- 
viding Information  on  outstanding  short- 
term  claims  on  foreigners:  U.S.  banks,  and 
some  600  large  \J£.  nonflnancial  corpora- 
tions with  operations  abroad.  The  data  in 
the  table  have  been  grouped  to  show  six 
basic  categories  of  fiows,  with  a  regional 
breakdown  for  each.  The  four  basic  types 
of  recorded  U.S.  short-term  claims  are:  (1) 
Loans  by  UJ3.  banks  to  foreign  banks  and 
official  Institutions;  (2)  a  comp>osite  of  other 
bank  loans  and  collections  outstanding 
which  I  will  call  trade  credit — the  amounts 
outstanding  tending  to  move  closely  with 
the  level  of  our  exports;  (3)  "other  dollar 
claims"  reported  by  VS.  banks,  which  con- 
tains two  quite  different  types  of  claim: 
special  arrangements,  such  as  those  with 
Japanese  banks  and  others,  that  appear  to 
be  closely  geared  to  our  level  of  exports,  as 
is  the  "trade  credit"  total;  and  dollar  de- 
posits, presvimably  of  U.S.  banks  and  Indi- 
viduals, in  Canada  and  Europe;  (4)  dollar 
claims  of  U.S.  nonfinanclal  cor{)oratlons. 
The  two  other  categories  of  claims  shown 
consist  of  amounts  payable  in  foreign  cur- 
rency as  reported  by  banks,  and  by  nonfinan- 
clal corporations.  They  consist  of  deposits 
in  foreign  banks  (other  than  dollar  deposits) 
and  an  "other"  category  which  includes  ac- 
counts, notes,  bills,  and  drafts  receivable, 
as  well  as  short-term  foreign  security 
holdings. 

In  table  5  the  2-year  outflow  of  1960-61 
Is  broken  down  Into  these  six  basic  categories 
regionally  subdivided.  It  can  be  seen  right 
away  that  almost  60  percent  of  the  nearly 
$3  billion  total  outflow  was  of  a  type  which 
would  not  be  expected  to  be  moving  primarily 
in  response  to  changes  in  Interest  rates,  viz, 
bank  loans  to  foreign  banks  and  official 
institutions,  bank  trade  credit,  and  the 
other  category  reported  by  banks  vis-a-vis 
the  rest  of  the  world,  consisting  primarily  of 
very  large  acceptance  arrangements  made 
with  Ji4>anese  banks  and  corporations.  The 
latter  two  Items  are  export  flnance,  and  pre- 


'  Edward  M.  Bernstein,  "Interest  Rates  and 
the  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments,"  in  Carl  J. 
Prledrich  and  Seymour  E.  Harris,  "Public 
Policy."  "A  Yearbook  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration,  Harvard 
University,  1961,"  p.  173. 
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sumaMy  are  In  part  rMponslble  for  our  $4 
billion  Increase  In  merehandlae  ezpcxta  be- 
tween 1M9  and  IMl.  It  is  doubtfiiltttaat  a 
change  of  1,  a,  or  eren  3  poroentage  point* 
In  our  abort-term  Interest  rates  would  have 
affected  tbeee  short-term  outflows. 

But  what  of  the  other  40  poroent  of  the 
short-term  capital  outflow  v^lch  amounts  to 
well  orer  $1  Mllion  over  the  a-year  period? 
I  have  tried  to  trace  the  responsiveness  of 
five  of  the  basic  categories  of  short-term 
capital  to  various  determinants,  using  quar- 
terly data  for  the  last  5  years.  The  results 
are  summarized  In  table  6,  with  the  technical 
apparatus  on  which  these  conclusions  rest 
tucked  away  in  the  appendix.  I  tried  to 
test  in  each  case  the  general  relationship 
between  claims  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
relevant  Interest  rates  and/or  level  of  ex- 
ports on  the  other,  and  deviations  from  the 
general  trend  l~i  claims  with  Interest  rates 
and/or  level  of 'exports. 

The  evidence  summarized  in  table  6  sup- 
ports the  view  that  bank  loans  to  foreigners 
other  than  banks  and  official  institutions  and 
collections  outstanding  do  indeed  comprise 
a  short-term  capital  outflow  whlch^  is  very 
largely  determined  by  export  levels.  Th^re 
is  also  strong  evidence  that  the  other  cate- 
gory payable  in  dollars  as  reported  by  n.S. 
banks  vis-a-vls  the  rest  of  the  world  (the 
Item  which  includes  the  special  Japanese  ac- 
ceptance arrangements)  is  closely  related  to 
exports.  These  two  items,  with  bank  loans 
to  foreign  banks  and  ofBclals  comprise  the  60 
percent  of  total  figure  referred  to  previously. 
Interest  rates  appear  to  play  no  role  whatso- 
ever In  determining  either  the  level  or  the 
timing  of  these  movements  of  U.S.  short-term 
capital. 

But  the  evidence  also  suggests  that  inter- 
est rates  have  perhaps  played  only  a  minor 
role  in  Influencing  the  other  40  percent  of 
the  outflow  of  1960-61.  Interest  rates  prove 
to  be  statistically  significant  variables  for 
outflow  Involving  only  6  percent  of  the  total 
or  15  percent  of  the  40  percent  remainder. 
Two  categories  of  short-term  capital  are  in- 
volved: (1)  The  other  category  reported  by 
U.S.  banks  which  In  this  case  probably  com- 
prises dollar  deposits  In  Canada  and  In  tbe 
Euro-dollar  market;  and  (3)  dollar  claims 
of  nonfinanclal  corporations  against  regions 
of  the  world  other  than  Canada  and  Europe, 
claims  which  may  also  consist  of  dollar  de- 
posits In  the  Euro-dollar  market.  Interest 
rates  appear  to  have  had  no  significant  bear- 
ing on  the  outward  flow  of  U.S.  short-term 
capital  which  Involved  Increases  in  claims 
payable  in  foreign  currency.  This  flow  has 
been  steadily  Increasing  since  1969,  and  the 
growth  rate  seems  to  be  unaffected  by  Inter- 
est rates.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the  portion 
of  this  outflow  which  was  reported  by  baxxks 
went  to  Canada,  approximately  30  p^cent  to 
Europe;  nonfinanclal  corporations  reported  a 
much  smaller  proportion  going  to  Canada,  a 
much  larger  proportion  going  to  Evirope,  and 
a  considerable  amount  going  to  other  re- 
gions, but  possibly  _endmg  up  in  some  way 
in  the  Euro-dollar  market. 

The  fact  thftt  the  outflow  of  U.S.  short- 
term  capital  into  foreign  currency  over  the 
last  2,  3,  or  5  years  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  systematically  linked  to  Interest  rates 
does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  interest  rates 
in  fact  played  no  role  In  the  movement. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  short-term 
Interest  rates  in  the  main  financial  centers 
abroad  were  generally  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  Kven  If  more  was  seat 
abroad  when  rates  were  1  percentage  point 
higher  than  when  rates  were  av^  per- 
centage points  higher  (which  is  gMierally 
what  the  evidence  Indicates),  whatever  was 
sent  abroad  may  have  been  because  the  re- 
turn there  was  higher  than  it  was  in  this 


country.     What    alternative    explanation    is 
there  for  the  movement? 

There  would  appear  to  be  two  possible 
alternative  explanations.  One  is  that  with 
convertibility  coming  in  Europe  toward  the 
end  of  1958  and  in  early  1959  there  was  need 
and  an  opportunity  to  develop  working  bal- 
ances for  the  extensive  Interrelated  eco- 
nomic activities  expected  and  already 
developing  between  the  Common  Market  and 
the  United  States.  European  banks  and 
others  Invested  heavily  in  both  short-  and 
long-term  U.S.  securities  in  1959;  U.S. 
banks  and  others  were  slower  to  respond, 
but  the  widening  Interest  rate  differential 
and  the  sluggish  U.S.  economy  made  1960 
a  propitious  year  to  start.  The  fact  tbat 
there  appears  to  have  been  little  sys- 
tematic flaying  of  the  Interest  rate  game 
implies  that  funds  were  not  being  moved 
primarily  to  take  advantage  of  higher  yields 
but  rather  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
higher  yields  perhaps  serving  as  an  added, 
but  secondary  inducement. 

The  second  alternative  explanation,  which 
probably  has  more  to  do  with  the  capital 
movement  reported  by  nonfinanclal  concerns 
than  that  reported  by  banks,  involves  the 
various  tjrpes  of  tax  Inducements  which  ex- 
ist for  companies  with  oversea  operations 
to  send  capital  abroad  and  to  keep  capital 
abroad.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  tax 
haven  operations  where  they  involve  Invest- 
ment in  liquid  assets,  through  personal  hold- 
ing companies  or  corporate  subsidiaries  in 
countries  which  do  not  tax  income  earned 
outside  the  borders  of  the  country.  Sec- 
tion 13  of  H.R.  10650  as  amended  in  the 
Senate  should  help  to  close  some  of  these 
loopboles.  I  am  thinking  also  of  the  In- 
ducement established  by  the  provision  in- 
stituted in  1959  to  enable  firms  to  consolidate 
all  of  their  oversea  earnings  in  measuring 
the  tax  credit  to  be  allowed  in  computing 
U.S.  taxes  when  those  earnings  were 
brought  back  to  this  country.  It  Is  believed 
that  a  number  of  companies,  even  before 
the  Canadian  Government  recently  insti- 
tuted its  special  15-percent  withholding  tax 
on  dividends  thereby  sending  the  statutory 
corporate  tax  rate  on  income  distributed  by 
U.S.  companies  In  Canada  to  57 Vi  percent, 
may  have  had  excess  tax  credits  on  consoli- 
dated foreign  operations— particularly,  per- 
haps, BOHM  petroleum  cc»npanles.  Interest 
rate  differentials  would  have  to  be  substan- 
tial indeed  to  outweigh  tax  considerations  If 
one  Income  was  to  be  taxed  52  percent,  the 
other  Income  at  a  low  rate  or  not  at  all  be- 
cause of  unused  tax  credits.  The  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  10650  proposed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  the  Senate,  which  would 
separate  interest  income  from  other  Income 
In  tax  credit  computations,  should  alleviate 
this  situation. 

Before  considering  some  further  possible 
ramifications  of  D.S.  short-term  capital 
which  are  possibly  involved  in  the  "errors 
and  omlEsions".  item  in  balance-of-payments 
data,  let  me  turn  to  our  short-term  liquid 
liabilities  and  the  possibility  that  their  level 
at  any  given  time  is  influenced  by  short- 
term  interest  rates  here  and  abroad. 

III.      INTEREST  RATES   AND   U.S.  SHORT-TERM 

LiABn.rnEs 
If  there  exists  a  single,  dominant  world 
financial  center,  a  role  London  fulfilled  in 
the  19th  century,  short-term  interest  rates 
can  affect  only  the  amounts  of  liquid  assets 
which  would  be  kept  at  home  or  deposited 
In  London.  With  two  main  financial  cen- 
ters today,  and  a  number  of  smaller  sub- 
centers — in  Swlt»rland,  Canada,  Prance, 
etc. — the  possibility  is  opened  up  for  the 
switching  of  foreign  exchange  reserves  from 
low-  to  high-interest  rate  countries,  or  more 
likely,  for  simply  a  building  up  of  balances 


in  one  center  rather  than  another  as  foreign 
exchange  reserves  are  accumulated,  thereby 
altering  the  ratio  of  reserves  held  in  differ- 
ent foreign  centers. 

In  some  cases,  such  movements  in  reserve 
holdings  would  make  little  or  no  difference 
to  the  financial  centers  Involved;  a  liquid 
liaoility  Is  merely  transferred  from  the  name 
of  one  country  to  the  name  of  another  In 
the  country  losing  the  balance,  while  the 
recipient  country  experiences  both  an  in- 
crease In  an  asset  (in  the  other  fluanclal 
center)  and  an  increase  In  a  liability.  Even 
when  a  commercial  bank  repatriates  a  for- 
eign asset,  it  may  often  mean  simply  that 
the  liability  of  the  financial  center  is  now 
to  a  foreign  central  bank  rather  than  to  a 
foreign  commercial  bank. 

If.  however,  a  liquid  liability  of  the  United 
States  owed  to,  let  us  say,  a  German  com- 
mercial bank  is  moved  to  London  because 
of  a  higher  yield  there.  It  may  mean  that 
the  United  States  loses  gold.  The  British 
exchange  equalization  account  may  prefer  to 
hold  gold  rather  than  U.S.  securities.  And 
if  the  German  bank  moves  its  asset  home, 
the  German  authorities  may  decide  to  exer- 
cise the  same  option.  Thus,  while  the  move- 
ment of  foreign  short-term  funds  in  re- 
Bi>onse  to  Interest  rate  differentials  is  un- 
likely to  affect  our  overall  financial  deficit  as 
measured  by  the  Commerce  Department 
presently  (this  Is  even  true  of  commercial 
bank  assets  as  the  financial  deficit  is  meas- 
ured in  table  1  but  not  of  nonbank  assets), 
it  may  affect  our  gold  holdings  and  thiis 
have  an  Influence  on  our  world  economic 
position. 

In  table  6  there  is  presented  a  summary 
picture  of  changes  in  our  liquid  liabilities 
to  foreigners  for  the  period  from  the  end  of 
1956  to  the  end  of  1961.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  our  increased  liquid  llabillUes  to  other 
countries  from  the  end  of  1956  to  the  end 
of  1961  consisted  of  new  liabilities  to  Eu- 
rope, and  88  percent  of  tbe  total  Increase 
Involved  additional  liabilities  to  Canada  and 
Europe  combined.  Furthermore,  60  percent 
of  the  increase  in  our  liquid  liabilities  to 
other  countries,  or  about  $3.2  billion,  repre- 
sents new.  privately  owned  doUar  assets: 
only  $2  2  billion  of  the  $5.4  billion  Increase 
has  accrued  to  foreign  central  banks  and 
governments.  Surely  the  stage  has  been  set 
for  large-scale  "switching"  operations  if  for- 
elgn  banks  and  private  citizens,  particularly 
the  former,  wish  to,  or  feel  compelled  to 
move  their  liquid  assets  out  of  the  United 
States,  either  in  response  to  interest  rate 
differentials  or  to  some  other  stimulus. 

In  an  interesting  study  of  the  movement 
of  such  funds  over  the  past  few  years. 
Robert  P.  Gemmlll  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  found  that  the  amplitude  of  the 
fluctuations  about  the  trend  from  peak  to 
trough  in  dollar  assets  held  by  foreign  com- 
mercial banks  and  other  private  parties  in 
recent  years  has  been  between  $600  million 
and  $1  blUion,  suggesting  that  this  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  switching  which  may 
take  place  as  a  result  of  interest  rate  dif- 
ferentials or  for  other  reasons.  And  he  sug- 
gests that  two  other  considerations  may  well 
have  swamped  the  interest  rate  factor.  In 
spite  of  a  relatively  high  correlation  between 
deviations  from  trend  and  interest  rate  dif- 
ferentials, viz,  the  need  to  build  up  work- 
ing balances  consequent  upon  convertibility, 
to  which  I  alluded  previously,  and  probably 
a  speculative  movement  against  the  dollar 
in  late  1960  and  early  1961.  which  could 
explain  the  large  absolute  decline  in  pri- 
vately held  liquid  dollar  assets  during  this 
6-month  period.' 


Robert  P.  Gemmlll,  "Interest  Rates  and 
[Foreign  DoUar  Balances,"  Journal  of  Finance 
16  (September  1961) ,  363-378. 
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Tablb  1 — Z7jS.  hmiance  of  payment*,  aitnvoZ 
(werape  o/  1»52-S€  and  l857-ei 

[MUUoDsordolUr»] 


- 

Annual 

mvengt 

19.12- 58 

1W57-C1 

]<ulurK«  on  cuiTMit  Booount 

2.083 
-471 

3.4.'!0 
—  587 

l"..«   lonit-twni  capital: 
I'ln-ct  Investment . 

-1.006 

-ino 

-138 

-1  657 

Nei  i)urclni!ics  oJ  foroign  sccu- 
rll  «_ 

-77S 

other,  including  tra'le  crfdits. 

-232 

loUl    

-1.244 

1» 

161 

330 

-2.247 

—2,667 

r'.rrfpii  lon(t-t«'rm  rapltalr 
Dinvt  invwitment    . 

144 

otIiiT.  Inrladinf  net  parchaMe 
o!  r.S.  at-curilies 

265 

Total      

409 

1  MA-rmmcnt    loam    aa<l    Rntuts 
(,iii>!iiniliUry> 

-2.744 

Hasir  l>al.incr   

-1.54V 

-2.139 

,<(ii>rl  I'-rm  t'»|iil:il 

I  iiitr'l  .>Nlji!r< 

iLriipn..     _                 .   ., 

-2.">4 
217 
427 

-672 
224 

Krrors  an<l  oniiiisions 

137 

Total      

990 

—311 

Kiiiaii"  i.tl  l)aliintp 

-I.I59 

-2,4,V) 

'  lianftr  in  golil  tioltlincs 

163 

9B6 

030 

<  hanw    in    li.|Ui.l    lubiliLu-s    to 
1  .anks  phL>  oilicial. .  

1,530 

Total.  .. 

1.100 

Z450 

Table  2— Annual  averages  of  net  puTchaaes 
of  foreign  long-rerm  tecurities  by  U.S.  resi- 
dents and  of  VS.  long-term  securities  by 
foreigners.  1952 -S6  and  19S7-6J 

|.MrjH)nnof<iolUir!«I 


Aiinuul  av<Ta(R 


lV>i%    !    19.17 -«1 


r."  not  purcha.s«is  of  (jrripn  srcu- 
ritifS  as  g^w»a  in  Tnaaury  data 
Ik>n<l« 

-102 
-U>4 

—aw 

?\0(.\i 

-210 

Total 

-2-J6 
-126 

—  860 

Iass    adjudtment    for    Jin-ct 
iuveslment  tran!«rtioiu 

-82 

Total.    f'>r    lialancf-of-pay- 
rornts  piirp<MF» 

-100 

— 77S 

Of  which— 

Nhw  tesiiM 

-860 

lU'dcmptiou.'! 

111 

Not 

-151 

—549 

Tranaactiois  In  oxist- 
inc  .'H'curait'S 

51 

-229 

Furi'icn    net    jiurch.i.s<  .s    of    T' S 
si'curilios  as  frivcu  in  Treasury 
d.itri 
(tdvcrnmrnt  hon<i: 

lis 

10 
115 

261 

(  orporalc  l>on<l». . 

IH 

Stotks 

195 

Total 

2.')e 

474 

Using  a  slightly  different  approach,  I  have 
tried  to  azudyze  the  degree  of  switching  of 
foreign  exchange  reaervee  which  might  be 
occurring  in  response  to  Interest  rate  dif- 
ferentials by  cor^siderlng  bow  the  composi- 
tion of  foreign  assets  around  the  world  has 
varied  with  movements  in  short-term  In- 
terest rates.  Table  7  shows  first  of  all  that 
between  1956  and  1958  foreign  central  banks 
and  other  official  bodies  tended  steadily  to 
Increase  the  ratio  of  both  gold  and  dollars 
relative  to  total  foreign  asset  holdings,  and 
that  this  ratio  was  relatively  constant 
through  1959.  1960,  and  1961,  although  there 
was  a  movement  away  from  dollars  Into  both 
gold  and  other  foreign  currencies — presum- 
ably sterling—during  the  period  of  substan- 
tial speculation  against  the  dollar,  evidently 
sparked  by  a  fear  that  the  United  States 
might  devalue,  in  late  1960  and  early  1961. 

The  behavior  of  the  group  holding  the  sec- 
ond largest  portion  of  liquid  dollar  assets — 
foreign  commercial  banks — follows  a  s<Mne- 
what  different  pattern.  It  appears  that 
banks  steadily  lowered  the  ratio  of  dollars  to 
total  foreign  exchange  reserves  between  1956 
and  1958.  Increased  the  ratio  substantially 
again  following  convertibility  (the  Increase 
comprising  mostly  Increased  holdings  of 
Eurojjean  commercial  banks) ,  and  dropped 
the  ratio  even  more  sharply  than  did  cen- 
tral banks  during  the  last  quarter  of  1961 
and  first  quarter  of  1962.  The  10  percentage 
point  drop  during  this  period  Implies  a  loss 
of  around  $500  million  in  U.S.  liquid  lia- 
bilities: whether  this  In  fact  meant  a  gold 
loss  of  that  amount  depends  up>on  what  the 
recipient  central  authority,  in  the  bank's 
own  country  or  elsewhere,  did  about  Its  In- 
creased foreign  assets,  i.e..  whether  it  de- 
cided to  Increase  its  gold  stock,  its  dollar 
assets,  or  Its  exchange  reserves  In  nondollar 
currencies. 

An  aggregative  approach  to  the  switch 
problem  can  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.  Per- 
haps reserves  were  simply  moving  from 
countries  which  do  not  hold  the  bulk  of 
their  reserves  In  dollars  (sterling  area  coun- 
tries,  for   example)    to   countries    which   do. 


and  this  movement  was  reversed  toward  the 
end  of  1960  and  In  early  1961.  In  an  t.t» 
tempt  to  scrutinize  the  switching  probleoi 
more  closely,  I  have  analyzed  the  behavior 
of  some  23  countries,  tracing  the  relation- 
ship between  the  ratio  of  dollar  assets  to 
total  foreign  exchange  reserves  and  the 
short-term  interest  rate  in  London  and  New 
York,  and  ttie  relationship  between  this 
ratio,  short-term  Interest  rates,  and  total 
foreign  exchange  reserves  of  the  country, 
using  quarterly  data  for  the  period  1967-61. 
A  few  countries — Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  for  example — do  seem  to 
be  responsive  to  interest  rates  here  and  In 
London,  and  build  up  and  draw  down  ex- 
change reserves  in  one  center  or  the  other 
accordingly  (assuming  that  the  residual 
foreign  exchange  not  in  dollar  assets  is  in 
pounds  sterling,  although  there  is  no  way 
to  know  this  for  sure).  But  most  countries 
seem  either  to  maintain  a  relatively  fixed 
ratio  of  dollar  reserves  to  total  foreign 
exchange  reserves  or  to  alter  this  ratio  in 
some  regular  and  systematic  fashion  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  level  of  their  total 
reserves. 

There  thus  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
small  amount  of  switching  of  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  around  from  one  country  to 
another — presumably  primarily  between  Lon- 
don and  New  Tork — in  response  to  move- 
ments in  Interest  rates  in  recent  years.  As 
in  the  case  of  U.S.  short-term  claims,  the 
fact  that  higher  short-term  rates  prevailed 
abroad  may  have  aided  and  abetted  the 
speculative  movement  out  of  dollars  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1960  and  first  quarter  of 
1961,  but  It  seems  doubtful  that  Interest 
rates  caused  the  movement,  per  se.  The 
short-term  interest  differential  between 
London  and  New  Tork  was  large  on  either 
side  of  this  period  of  speculation,  but  rela- 
tively imall  during  the  period.  Purtber- 
more  the  spot  price  of  sterling  fell  steadily 
from  September  of  1960  to  liay  of  1961  so 
that  peoi>le  who  switched  funds  suffered  at 
least  short-run  losses. 


Tahi.e  ?^.  -Cumtihititie  net  purchtute!*  of  foreign  long-term  neturitie*  by  U.S.  reisiilents  and 
of  U.S.  lonq-lerm  »ecuritie»  by  foreigners,  regional  breakdown.  1957-61 

fM  illioos  of  dollars] 


Canada 

Europe 

OUmt 

Interna, 
tional  Id- 

sUtntkn 

World 

Net  I'.S.  porcha.sps  of— 

l-'oceJirn  bon  da. 

-1.704 

-226 

333 

-696 

-.V)9 
-111 

-1,200 

-3.081 
-1,033 

I'ort'ign  storks.. 

Tot:J  

-1.930 

-363 

-620 

-1.200 

-4,114 

N«t  (nrfiim  parclia.«s  of— 

V  ."^   iHjn'ls     ..  

-193 
-142 

.IW 
8.S7 

244 

215 

798 
15 

1,391 
974 

U.S.  stotks 

Total 

-335 

1.4.» 

45» 

S13 

2,365 

Net  portfolio  capital  ikrw  in— 

Bonds - 

8to<*s      

-I,«1B7 
-368 

8-6 
1»1 

-265 
104 

-402 
15 

-1,690 

Total 

-2,2<i5 

1,0<>7 

-161 

-387 

-1,749 

.'5ourc<>  Trraiwiry  data  cornpilrd  from  taiilt^s  1-3,  and 
1  4  111  tlir  capital  mo.-cmonts  sr>otion  of  tho  TYfasury 
lUillctin,  May  1962,  pp.  81-82.  Tho  bivalrrtowTi  of  U.S. 
nit  purclu\9os  into  new  issues  and  redemptions  la  tnm 
'mes  33  and  34  of  tho  latest  Commerc*  Department  revl- 
."■ion  of  balance-of-payaicnta  data,  as  yet  trnpubMshed, 
while  the  flttun*  for  trati.'<»ction»  in  existing  securltlos  was 
siipplic'l  tlio  writer  by  the  Commerco  Dopartment.  The 
tidju.>.lmcnt  factor  for  direct  investment  in  the  residual  of  j 
Trca.<:iiry  and  ('.ommof «  data;  It  ts  largely  the  amount  of 
jiurcha-fos  recorded  in  Treasury  data  which  Commercs 
h.k-  re<-ordod  ae  direct  investment. 


Sourue:  Figures  are  compilod  by  cumulating  the  monthly  totals  gi\-en  In  tho  Treasury  Bulletin  over  the  .Vyeor 
period  1957-61.  The  Treasairy  Dopartmeot  publishes  only  preliminary  data  on  net  purcha.'ves  of  securities  vis-a-vis 
indlviduiil  countries:  re\-ised  data  are  griven  only  for  tlic  world  as  a  wl>ol«.  There  arc  therefore  small  diaovpancies 
between  tlie  data  in  tlii^  table  and  ttic  data  In  table  2. 


IV.   THE    XXXORS    AND    OMISSIONS    PSOBLXIC 

Kvery  thing  that  I  have  said  so  far  relates 
to  recorded  kng-  and  short-term  capital 
moveoaenta.  One  of  the  great  probleme  for 
balance-of-payments  analysta  has  to  do  not 


with  what  is  recorded  In  the  offlcial  statistics, 
but  rather  what  is  not  recorded — ^wlth  the 
residual  item  entered  at  ttM  bottocn  of  bal- 
ance-of-paymenti  tables  which  is  termed 
"unrecorded   transactions"   or   "errors   and 


cvin- 


-1045 


i 


i 
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ofnlaBlonB."  Many  people  suspect  that  move- 
ments In  this  item  represent  short-term 
capital  flows.  There  Is  a  logical  reason  for 
this  suspicion.  The  statistics  for  most  bal- 
ance-of-payments  Items  are  collected  for 
flows  during  a  period.  But  the  statistics  on 
which  short-term  capital  movements  data 
are  based  are  stocks  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
and  the  flow  is  measured  by  the  change  In 
the  stock  outstanding  from  month  to 
month.  Suppose  deposits  payable  In  foreign 
currency,  either  of  banks  or  of  nonfinanclal 
corporations,  rise  from  the  end  of  one  quar- 
ter to  the  end  of  the  next,  then  are  lower 
at  the  end  of  the  following  quarter.  The 
statistics  report  that  there  was  a  short-term 
capital  outflow  during  the  first  quarter,  an 
inflow  during  the  second  quarter,  as  if  the 
fluids  came  back  to  this  country.  But  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  real  reason  to  believe 
this  to  be  the  case;  the  foreign  deposits  may 
well  have  turned  into  another  kind  of  foreign 
asset.  If  the  deposit  was  used  to  buy  out 
a  foreign  firm,  and  the  n.S.  flrm  making  the 
purchase  was  one  of  those  reporting  to  the 
Commerce  Department  on  Its  direct  invest- 
ment both  sides  of  the  movement  from  one 


typ)e  of  foreign  asset  to  another  will  be  re- 
corded in  balance-of-pa3rinents  statistics. 
(The  purchase  of  English  Ford  by  the  parent 
company  was  first  recorded  in  the  statistics 
of  December  1960  as  an  outflow  of  short- 
term  claims  payable  in  foreign  currency  on 
the  part  of  nonfinanclal  corporations,  then 
moved  to  direct  investment.)  But  if  the 
deposit  is  used  to  buy  short-  or  long-term 
securities  through  a  foreign  broker,  then  it 
win  probably  not  be  recorded  since  we  col- 
lect no  information  from  foreign  brokers 
and  security  dealers.  There  will  be  recorded 
an  outflow  and  then  a  flow  back  of  short- 
term  capital,  and  a  negative  amount  for 
errors  and  omissions  which  should  in  fact 
be  recorded  as  purchases  of  either  short-  or 
long-term  securities. 

The  errors  and  omissions  Item  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  statistics  was  substantially 
positive  throughout  the  1950'8,  but  turned 
sharply  negative  in  1960  and  1961,  leading 
many  people  to  feel  that  the  outflow  of 
short-term  capital  during  this  period  was 
substantially  greater  than  that  indicated  by 
the  statistics  on  recorded  flows.  I  share  this 
view  and  have  tried  to  trace   what   type   or 


types  of  capital  flows  may  have  been  in- 
volved. Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
the  details  of  this  work,  but  there  is  evidence 
which  points  to  the  movement  of  capital  by 
U.S.  nonfinanclal  corporations  as  a  likely 
suspect.  Changes  In  short-term  claims  on 
the  part  of  such  corporations  are  very 
closely  correlated  with  changes  in  errors 
and  omissions — so  closely  correlated  that, 
regardless  of  the  paucity  of  data.  It  seems 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  relationship 
is  due  to  chance. 

If  changes  in  errors  and  omissions  are 
in  fact  associated  primarily  with  short-term 
capital  movements  as  the  data  suggest,  the 
outflow  was  actually  $2.5  billion  in  each  of 
the  years  1960  and  1961,  rather  than  the 
$1.3  billion  which  was  recorded.  Some  of 
the  unrecorded  flow  may  well  have  been 
moving  In  response  to  Interest  rate  differen- 
tials, but  the  suggested  link  to  the  short- 
term  capital  outflow  of  nonfinanclal  corpo- 
rations would  point  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
tax  factor.  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  have  to 
end  this  section  at  this  point  by  simply  say- 
ing that  more  work  needs  to  be  and  is  being 
done  on  this  thorny  problem. 


Table  4.-~l\S.  short-term  capital  outjlnn-.  V''>7-  til 
[Millions  of  lioUars] 


Total  payable  in  dollars 

BANKS 

1.  Loans  to  foreign  banks 
and  official 

Of  which— 

Canada 

Europe 

Rest  of  tlie  world 

3.  Bank  loans  to  other  and 
collections  outstand- 
ing  - 

Of  which— 

Canada 

Europe 

Rest  of  the  world. 

S.  Other  dollar  claims 

Of  which- 

Canada 

Europe 

Latin  America... 

J^an 

Rest  of  tile  world. 


Increase  in  short-term  claims— 


1067 


-350 


-66 


-12 
-10 
-44 


8 
-20 

ao 


3 

-84 

-169 

-24 

-S 


1068         1060 


-175         -99 


-192 


13 

-39 

-166 


-110 


-81 

-3 

-26 


68 


-7 

54 

18 

8 

-16 


-1 


8 

56 

-65 


-136 


-56 
-5 

-74 


74 


12 

110 

28 

-91 

15 


1960 


-877 


26 


1961 


-1,414 


-201 


-1 

-33 

60 


-91 


-3 

57 
-25.5 


-251 


-14 
-12 
-65 


-610 


-10 

-7 

-195 

-375 

-23 


-5 
-64 
■182 


-597 


-43 

-56 

-28 

-444 

-26 


Claims 

out- 
standinp, 
Dw-eniber 

1961 


5,427 


1.014 


9 
121 

884 


1.322 


218 
251 
853 


65 
151 
498 
999 

76 


Inirc;i.s<'  in  short-term  cl»inis  - 


19,17 


NON'ri.S".A.Nn.\L    CORl'UR.MI'i.SS 

4.  Dollar  claim? 

Of  which  — 
Caniyla 

Kuropp     .   ., 

Ri'Stofthi-«t)rl(i 

B.  Total    payahlf    in    fon'ipn 
currency-. 

1.  Banks.   .   


-23 


I9A>4 


fi9 


-1 

IS 
-40 


19 

-12 

fi'J 


1959 


-37 


-22 

-y 


1960 


-202 


I    riafm-: 

'       01!  t- 

I  standing', 
DifeniNr 
19^1      I       19H1 


3« 


i.*a 


-2.") 

-35!* 

iV. 

-132 

.") 

377 

-4,1 

-11 

4;f. 

Of  which— 
Canada... 
Europe.. 
Rfstofthcii-lorld 

2.  Nonfinanclal     corppra- 
tion.s. 

Of  which— 

Canada 

Euroix>.. 

Kest  of  tile  World. 

C.  Orand  total... 

D.  Brolcer    balauct's    ami    ad- 

justments... 

E.  U.S.     short-term     catiital 

(net)   (in  balana'-of-|)ay- 
ments  data) 


-4 

fi 
2f. 


-17 
-31 


5  I  -1(13 
-'J<l  I  -1(1.1 
-23  I       -33 


-9 

-12 

_2 

-9 

-1 

—  2 

-f) 

-1 

-XJl 

.1.1 

-27i'i 


-237 
74 

-311 


Source:  CompUed  from  monthly  data  reported  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,        revisions  of  the  D.partiintit  of  VumrnvTa-':^  tmlanc  -of  navni.nu  data  (and  ni  in  tlio 
meet  of  which  is  published  in  the  Treasury  Bulletin;  line  10  is  from  unpublished       Survey  of  Current  Bu.'iiiitW'.i 

1    ^  -■ 

Table  5. — Change  in  recorded  U.S.  short-term  claims  on  forrignrr.-^,  1 !)(!()  HI 
[Increase  in  daims  equals  capital  outflow  (millions  of  dollatfi] 


Total  payable  In  dollars 

Bank  loans  to  forelfin  banks  and  official 
Bank  "trade  credit" , 

Bank,  other: 

Canada 

Europe 

Rest  of  the  world ... . 

(Of  which  Japan) . 

Total 


Amoimt 


-2,291 


-175 
-342 


-63 

-66 

-1,098 

(-810) 


-1,207 


Percent  of 
total 


81 


6 
12 


2 

2 

39 


Amount 


Percent  of 
total 


Nonfinancial  corporatit)n.s: 

Canada ^ 

Europe ^ 

Rest  of  the  world.. 

Total ....^ 

Total  payable  in  foreign  currency 

Banks ., 

Nonfinancial  corporations 

Grand  total 


-643 


-543 


19 


-350 
-193 


-2,834 


100 
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Tabl.  6.— Summary  of  analygU  of  rdaUonthiju  between  U.S.  short-term  claims  and  interesi  rates  and  erportt ' 


Line  iR 
Uble4 


A-1 


A-2 


Sbort-lem  eiatn 


Bsak.  "tnde  oredit" 
Canaila 


Euroi>e. 


Rest  of  world. 


Bank,  "other": 
Canada 

Euroi'* 

Rest  of  world 


Relstionshlp  to  InterBst  rates  and  exports 


Dominated  by  upward  trend;  kvel  of  exports  to 
Canada  and  Canadian  and  United  PtAtes 
ri>ort-tcnn  interest  rates  h*d  no  sirntflcanfe 
by  themselTea  or  tognther,  nor  did  they  h^vt 
any  Influence  on  deviatioas  from  trend. 

Strnnir  upwari  trend,  hot  exports  to  Europe  a 
ntcnifkant  (actor;  no  signiflraoce  can  be  at- 
tac?ie<l  to  T'niUMl  Kmgdom  and  United  .^tatcs 
short-term  interest  rates. 

Dominated  by  exnorts  to  other  than  Europe  and 
Canada;  Unite!  Kingdom  and  United  .'^tJitcs 
sliort-trrm  interest  rates  had  no  sipnifli-ance  l>y 
theins<>lvcs  in  urms  of  deviations  from  trend 
or  in  terms  of  influencing  tt)e  residual  not 
accounted  for  by  exports. 

Canadian  .short-term  interest  rate  of  (wisiderable 
sifmiflcanep,  not  U.S.  rate,  nor  level  of  (•xiW)rTs 
no  marked  tri'nd. 

Bothlnited  Kingdom  an  1  United  .''tatPS  interest 
rBU«  significant  in  measurinfs  deviations  from 
trend,  hut  not  in  and  of  tliemselves;  no  siRTiifl- 
cant  reUitionship  with  level  of  exjwrts  to 
Europe. 

.SlroHR  relationstdp  with  lerel  of  exports,  both  fn 
and  of  thcmsclvea  and  in  ttrms  ol  deviations 
from  trejid;  no  ngnificaut  reiaiionship  with 
United  Kingdom  and  United  .'-'f.itis  short- 
term  interest  ratua. 


Line  In 
tabto4 


A-Z 


Short-term  claim 


KonAnaneial       corpora- 
tion, dollar  claims: 
Caniida 

Euroi*.  - 

lU  >\  of  wurM 


Relationship  to  interast  zatH  and  exports 


13-1 


B  : 


Doninated  by  strong  upward  trend;  arports  and 

interest  rates  had  no  sieniflcance  in  and  of 
themselves,  nor  in  termi  of  deviattoos  from 
triiUd. 
Strong  upward   trend,   but  level  of  exporU  to 
Europe  quite  siRninont,  both  by  itaeu  ai>d  in 
te-m«  of  deviatioDS  from  trend;  United  Kmg- 
dcm  and   United   States  interest  rates  of  no 
sitrni)3cance  whatsoever. 
UnL!su:dly    strong    relationship    with     Uniteil 
I       Kingdom   short-term    interest   rate,    oonsider- 
bMv    leas    sipniflcanoe    for    relationship    with 
I      le -cl  of  exports  and  with  United  States  short- 
!      term  interest  rate. 
Bank,  rlu m.s  payable  iii  | 
foreign  currency:  | 

Can.ada PoniinUed   by   strong  upward   trend;   Interest 

I      ra-4>s  had  no  significance  in  and  of  themselves, 
nor  in  terms  of  deviations  from  trend 

Europe Sime  as  Canada. 

Rest  of  world L.artjely    the    same    as    Canada    and    Europe, 

I  aii-bouRb  United  KingdiMn  sbort-tetin  int«reflt 
I  rai*  signific'ant  in  terms  of  deviations  from 
tri!nd. 


Nonfinancial  corpora-  ' 
t  ion,  claims  payable  In  I 
frTeign  ruifeucy:  ' 

Canada. 


Kurope 

Rest  of  wotW- 1 


Strong  lipward  trend;  tnterest  rates  not  at  all 
Bliffiificant  in  and  of  themselves,  nor  in  terms 
of  deviations  from  tretMl. 

Same  ••  C«n»da. 

No  trend ;  interest  rates  not  at  all  significant. 


•  See  appendix  for  detailed  evidence  whkh  underlies  table  «. 


Changes  in  U.S.  liquid  liahiUUts  oucd  to  foreigners,  lOoT-Gl 

\  M  illions  of  dollarsj 


Increase  daring 

7*Vt— 

1      Out- 
standing, 
1       EKv 
'    eemher 
1061 

ywr- 

Out- 

atan^g, 

Da- 

eaniber 

190 

1857 

1»5B 

195t 

1900 

1961 

1067 

106B 

1060 

lon 

IKl 

1.  International  institutions 

65 

-l-'S 

-4 

27 

748 

83 

1.614 

4.>« 
1.060 

705 

1,226 
176 

-1*9 

458 

3.804  1 
1(1.  9t).' 
5,345  j 

16.  247  1 

i  6.  Oilier 

266 

171 

-13 

-186 

130 

2.  Otilcial  national   todies 

Of  which— 

Canada 

2,368 

ao 

244 

-7 

22 

-18 

167 

S3 

-14 
-32 

-70 

—96 
-21 

8 
44 

87 

4.  Offld*!  (n*tkmal  and  banks. 

-132 

831 

l.MO 

1,402 

1.338 

. 

Europa. 

270 

763 

Of  which- 

7« 

IIW 

-3«7 

9S3 

5«7 

-110 

ISO 
719 
670 

308 

735 
380 

314 
1,132 

-08 

1 

2.466 
0.424 
1367 

Restof  wortd 

6.  Total,  all  countries 

1,316 

Oanada 

134 

1.002 

1,636 

1,216 

1,477 



Kuropti.. 

Of  which— 
^MUtia 

18,606 

B«at  of  wixld 

106 

408 

-174 

386 

660 

48 

103 
706 

aae 

338 
640 
» 

1,166 
-11 

Europe 

2,746 

Rest  of  world 

7.           Grand  toCal 

10.187 

IM 

1.020 

3,150 

2,011 

1,128 

Z2,40B 

a.^...,v...    v...  *w-  k.         i-j-    -      1. 

Table  7.— Estimated  vorld  national  holdings  of  gold,  liquid  dollar  assets,  and  other  foreign  exchange,  1956-61 

FDoUars  in  mfllions] 


Enti  of  perk>d 


Official: 

Oold... 

Foreign  excbanci' 

Of  which— 

Dollar  afjets 

Other 

Ratio: 

lioHars  to  gold 

Dollars  to  fotc4gn  exchange 

Commercial  banks: 

Foreign  exchaagi^ 

Of  which— 

Dollar  asiets „ 

Other 

Ratio:  Dollars  to  ftniiEn  exobancB. 
Other  foreigXMTs:  DoJar 


1066 


1067 


314.027 
tl0,785 

•7,874 
•11.  Oil 

0.561 
0.308 

•6»7M 

SS,SS3 

•2,149 

a«M 

«U081 


314,403 

•18.090 

•7,746 
•11,904 

0.634 
0.400 

8^303 

<3,6S0 

•2,744 

a6a6 

•2,247 


1058 


317,  403 

(19,230 

•8,494 
•10,736 

0.485 
0.412 

•6,852 

•3,642 

•3,210 

a632 

32,418 


1050 


1000 


n 


in 


318,  3«3 
•10, 175 

•8, 974 
•10,301 


480 
468 


•8,118 

•4.ni 

•3,407 

O.S80 

32,406 


318,388 
•19,406 

•8,82S 
•10, 677 

0.480 
0.455 

C) 

•5,160 

S« 

32,243 


•18,743 
•30,615 

•9,401 
•II,  114 

a503 

0.458 

•8,700 

•5,294 

•3.406 

0.000 

3%  263 


•10,425 
•21,300 

19,938 
•11,361 

0.512 
0.467 

•8,764 

•^373 

•3,301 

0.613 

«2;230 


IV 


320,246 
•21,600 

•10,200 
•11,400 

a504 

0.472 

•8,030 

•i887 

$4,043 

0.647 

•2,310 


•30,633 
•22,105 

•10^212 

•11,983 

0.«6 

0.460 

•0,614 

•1781 

•4,7S3 

0.603 

ni07 


n 


m 


•30,777 
•22,220 

•9. 910 
•12,310 

0.477 
0.466 

•10,  340 

•5.183 

•^1« 

0.601 

•2,19* 


•21,338 
•22,450 


•U. 


0.308 

0.484 

(>) 

•5,  SIS 
(') 


IV 


>  Not  aTaOabls. 

8oarc«:  Official  gold  and  total  foreign  exchance  reMrres,  and  the  total  foreign  ez- 


<zi,0i8a 
•22,480 

•10,903 
•11.C78S 

8.407 
a48« 

m 

•5,345 

(|) 

•^388 


(jiange  resenres  of  oomtnercial  banks,  are  the  latest  eatimates  for  each  neriod  Dobliahed 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  InfematJonal  Financial  Statlnka  naUOT 
dollar  assets  are  published  in  the  Treasury  Bulletin 
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BAIAMCB  OF  PATMSNTS   CRBATXT   IMFBOVXD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
coAnection  with  the  debate  on  the  UJ3. 
international  balance  of  payments,  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  been  doing  extraor- 
dinarily well  in  the  first  half  of  1961.  A 
recent  survey  made  of  current  busi- 
ness shows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  our 
surplus  on  trade — this  is  not  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade,  but  a  surplus  of  favor- 
able balance  of  trade — is  now  $4.8  bil- 
lion. Tliis  Vb  on  an  annual  basis,  season- 
ally adjust^. 


Our  surplus  or  favorable  balance  of 
services  reached  a  new  high.  In  other 
words,  we  are  selling  more  services 
abroad  than  buying.  That  is  $1.7  billion. 

The  reason  we  have  an  adverse  balance 
of  payments  is  due  to  the  next  factor; 
namely,  our  military  outlays,  which  are 
minus  $2  billion,  and  our  economic 
grants,  which  are  minus  $3.2  billion. 
This  is  the  entire  reason  why  we  have 
had  an  adverse  balance  of  payments. 

P\irthermore.  the  private  short-term 
capital  outflow  has  been  reduced  to  a 


mere  trickle.  It  was  as  high  as  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  all  of  1961.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  again  seasonally  adjusted, 
and  on  an  annual  rate,  it  has  gone  down 
to  $300  million,  a  tiny  fraction  of  what 
it  was  before.  Our  international  balance 
of  payments  are  improving. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


I'.S.  balancr  of  pay7ncnts,  10r>S'f'>2 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

1958-60 
average 

1961 

i 
1962,  1st 

U)58-fi0 
average 

IWl 

l!»i2,  Kt 

iu.:f  ' 

- 

Full 
year 

2d  hair  1 

half 

Full         Jdlialfl 
year 

Commercial  exports 

}        17.4 
-14.3 

f       17.7 

\           2.2 
—14.5 

17.8 

2.4 

-15.5 

18.1 

2.6 

-15.9 

Private  long-term  capital: 
Inflow 

.3 

—  2  4 

— '.>  *. 

Government  aid-flnanced  exports  > 

1                     3 

Imi>ort3 

Outflow 

—  2  H              —''5 

Not 

Surplus  on  trade 

3.1 

5.4 

4.7 

4.8 

-2.1 

-1.9 

-2.7 

-2.2 

"  ^  \ 

Total  Oovornnipiit  oij 
vate  long-tt-rni  capii 

Bx«c  dcfliit 

lays  and  pri- 
,1 

Services  rendered 

7.0 
-5.9 

7.  7 
-6.3 

7,8 
-6.5 

8.2 
-6.5 

-7.4 

-7.2 

-9.1 

Services  received  ' .- 

—7  4 

Surplus  on  services 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

3.2                 .4  1            3.0 

.» 

Private  .'^hort-terni  capital* 

Surplus  on  trade  and  services 

4.2 

6.8 

6.  0                 6.  5 

-.fi           -I  ."i           -12 

.1             -.(.j          -.4 

-   H 
.5 

M  ilitary  outlays  *        .... 

-2.9 

-1.6 

-.8 

—2  5  1        — •>  4 

-2.0 
-3.2 

Error*;  and  oniiv^ion*; 

Economic  srants 

-1.9 
—.9 

1      -4.0 

Net                                4 

Loans  ' 

-.5  1        -2.1           -1.6 

-  3 

' 

Overiill  defirit 

Total  Qovemment  outlays 

-5.3 

-5.3 

-6.4 

-5.2 

3   7    1                7  K    1                A   tk 

I  9 

>  Seasonally  adjusted,  raised  to  annual  rate. 

*  Excluding  shipments  under  military  aid  programs. 

*  Including  private  remittances  and  Government  (lensions^. 

*  Net  of  sales  of  military  equipment. 


•  Net  of  repayments. 

Note.— Details  may  not  tfld  to  tot.ils  U<  .iu,--e  of  rminiiiiiif. 

Source:  V.P.  Departinentinf  Coiiuii.Tre.  Survey  of  ("urrmt  Ha'^iiies.';      FiBiires  f.r 
the  1st  half  of  \Wil  are  cdiuWed  jrues.M-s  tuiseil  mi  pnliiiiiiiary  and  ineoiiiplete  data. 


TIME  TO  BE  PROUD  OP  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
a  related  point,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Economic  Advisers  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  has 
written  an  excellent  column,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  Washington  Post. 
In  the  colmnn  he  points  out  the  good 
facts  about  our  economy.  He  notes  that 
in  spite  of  some  recessions  and  some 
cyclical  changes,  we  have  an  economy 
which  is  the  marvel  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  about  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  talk  about  the  strong  points  of 
our  economy,  the  fact  that  we  are  lead- 
ing the  world  economically,  and  that  we 
should  have  confidence  in  our  economy; 
that  we  do  not  need  a  quick  tax  cut  or  a 
permanent  system  of  deficit  financing  in 
order  to  have  our  economy  grow. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PosmvE  View  of  U.S.  Economy 
(By  Arthur  P.  Burns) 

(Excerpted  from  a  recent  speech  at 
DePauw  University  in  Greencastle,  Ind.,  by 
Dr.  Burns,  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.) 

The  essential  features  of  economic  plan- 
ning,   as    it    has    developed    in    the    United 


States,  can  be  summed  up  in  three  broad 
propositions. 

First,  our  planning  for  economic  growth 
has  been  a  widespread  activity  In  which  many 
millions  of  people  actively  participate.  Sec- 
ond, the  plans  of  individual  economic  units 
have  been  coordinated  by  the  maintenance 
of  competition  and  by  a  flexible  use  of  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Third,  despite  an  Increasing 
array  of  protective  devices  that  circumscribe 
individual  planning,  our  economy  has  con- 
tinued to  be  largely  characterized  by  free  and 
competitive  enterprise. 

The  success  that  we  have  had  through  our 
kind  of  economic  planning,  while  far  from 
perfect,  has  been  substantial  in  recent  times, 
Just  as  it  has  been  substantial  over  the  long 
stretch  of  history. 

We  have  preserved  economic  and  political 
freedom  in  a  revolutionary  age,  when  many 
other  nations  have  lost  or  destroyed  their 
freedom.  Our  economy  has  continued  to 
grow — although  it  has  grown  less  rapidly 
than  many  of  us  would  like.  We  have  made 
some  progress  in  checking  the  inflation  which 
has  marred  our  prosperity  In  the  postwar 
period.  The  fruits  of  enterprise  have  been 
widely  distributed  among  the  people,  so  that 
poverty — as  understood  a  generation  ago — 
has  been  nearly  eliminated  In  our  country. 
And  we  have  had  striking  success  in  moderat- 
ing the  business  cycle  and  In  reducing  the 
impact  of  recessions  on  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals. 

To  be  s\ire,  the  United  States  has  experi- 
enced several  recessions  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  but  they  have  been  less  severe 
on  the  average  than  earlier  economic  contrac- 
tions. Not  only  have  they  been  short,  not 
only  have  they  involved  relatively  small  de- 


clines  in  production  and  employment,  but 
the  close  link  that  once  existed  between 
cyclical  declines  in  production  and  changes 
of  personal   income   hjis   been   broken.   •    •    • 

All  in  all.  therefore,  while  we  have  had  no 
shortage  of  economic  problems,  the  kind  of 
economic  planning  on  which  our  Nation  has 
relied  has  worked  tolerably  well.  Even  now. 
the  American  economy — despite  excessive 
unemployment  and  numerous  other  short- 
comings— is  the  marvel  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

To  be  sure,  our  Nation'.s  economic  growth 
has  recently  been  less  rapid  than  that  of 
some  other  nations^notably  Russia,  West 
Germany,  France,  and  Japan.  We  must  hh 
careful,  however,  in  making  international 
comjxirisons. 

In  the  first  place,  each  of  these  foreign 
countries  suffered  devastation  during  the 
war.  Under  .such  circumstances,  the  mere 
rebuilding  of  a  factory  or  a  railway  connec- 
tion can  often  lead  to  spectacular  increases 
of  production.  This  source  of  growth,  which 
was  extremely  Important  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  war,  has  lately  waned 
in  significance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stage  of  economic 
development  reached  by  the  United  States 
continues  to  differ  from  that  of  other  na- 
tions. The  American  people  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  material  goods— not  only  with 
food  and  clothing,  but  also  with  washing  ma- 
chines, refrigerators,  television  sets,  automo- 
biles, and  countless  other  expensive  goods. 
To  an  increasing  degree,  therefore,  we  spend 
our  income  on  services  rather  than  com- 
,modities— on  such  things  as  health,  educa- 
tion, and  travel. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  Improve  the 
productivity  of  physicians,  teachers,  artists. 
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or  hairdressers  than  the  productivity  of  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  steel  or  textiles 
or  automobiles.  As  other  nations  continue 
to  develop  their  economies,  services  are  likely 
to  become  a  liirger  part  of  their  endeavor. 
Their  rate  of  economic  growth  will  tend  to 
become  lower  lor  this  reason,  as  well  as  be- 
cause the  opportunities  for  adopting  Ameri- 
can technologies  will  already  have  been 
exhausted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  listened  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin about  the  propriety  of  an  across-the- 
board  tax  cut.  I  agree  completely  with 
what  he  has  said.  I  should  hke  to  read 
tlie  statement  made  by  the  President  in 
his   January   budget   message. 

A  planned  di'flclt  would  Increase  the  risk 
of  inflationary  pressures,  damaging  alike  to 
our  domestic  e<;onomy  and  the  International 
balance  of  payments. 

I  cannot  nconclle  the  creation  of  a 
$15  billion  deficit  with  the  statement 
that  it  is  wrong  to  plan  a  deficit  which 
would  increase  inflation,  which  would 
be  damaging  alike  to  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  the  intematiohal  balance  of 
payments. 

I  submit  that  without  a  tax  cut  we  will 
have  probably  a  $5  billion  deficit  in  fiscal 
1963.  With  a  tax  cut  that  amounts  to  a 
planned  deficit.  The  deficit,  of  course, 
VI  ill  be  greater,  and  the  net  result  will  be 
injury  to  our  domestic  economy  and  an 
aggravation  of  the  problems  confronting 
us  internationally. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct.  The  fact  is  that 
if  we  have  a  tax  cut  we  will  increase  the 
deficit.  Some  Senators  and  a  very  few 
economists  arsue  that  we  can  have  a  tax 
cut  without  necessarily  increasing  our 
deficit.  They  argue  that  if  we  have  a 
tax  cut,  we  will  stimulate  the  economy, 
people  will  have  higher  incomes,  and 
they  will  pay  more  taxes.  In  that  way 
we  will  be  able  to  raise  enough  in  taxes 
at  the  lower  rates  and  thus  prevent  a 
deficit,  and.  in  fact,  even  work  toward  a 
surplus.  Thac  is  absolute  nonsense,  of 
course. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  with  that 
statement,  if  it  is  connected  with  the 
condition  that  we  cut  our  spending  and 
thus  make  possible  a  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  possible  to 
increase  the  deficit  and  by  doing  so  to 
reduce  the  def  cit.  That  is  not  possible. 
What  these  politicians  say  overlooks  the 
mathematical  fact  that  by  reducing  taxes 
we  increase  the  deficit.  In  the  process 
of  doing  so,  they  say.  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient income  so  that  we  will  have  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

But  in  the  process  of  getting  that  ad- 
ditional income,  if  that  contention  were 
correct,  it  would  mean  that  the  deficit 
would  be  decreased.  It  would  mean  that 
taxes  would  go  up;  and  the  tax  take 
would  have  exactly  the  same  effect  it 
had  before,  so  there  would  be  no  stimu- 
lus. Now,  obviously  there  is  some  stim- 
ulation. But  it  is  a  provable  arithmetical 
fact  that  the  deficit  must  increase. 

So  if  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  taxes, 
we  cannot  say  that  taxes  will  be  reduced 


and  at  the  same  time  say  we  are  going 
to  increase  them.  We  must  do  one  thing 
or  the  other.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind — and  every  economist  except 
one  who  has  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Ekionomic  Committee  has  agreed  to 
this — that  to  reduce  taxes  is  to  increase 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  have 
attended  every  hearing  held  by  the  com- 
mittee during  the  past  2  weeks. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  comment- 
ed on  the  effect  of  a  tax  cut  on  our 
international  balance  of  payments.  He 
is  correct.  Some  international  officials, 
people  who  carefully  watch  our  budg- 
etary operations,  undoubtedly  would 
lose  confidence  in  our  economic  system 
if  we  were  not  able  to  balance  the 
budget,  though  it  is  true  some  would 
not.  There  are  certain  qualifications; 
but.  by  and  large,  I  think  that  is  a  true 
statement.  So  I  believe  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  commend  him  for  his  recall- 
ing to  our  attention  what  the  President 
said  last  year.  That  is  why  I  believe  the 
President  is  100  percent  correct  in  an- 
nouncing that  he  will  not  ask  for  any 
quickie,  antirecession  tax  cut  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to 
whetAier  there  will  be  an  international 
impact  if  our  deficit  is  increased  per- 
ceptibly, I  point  out  that  our  country 
is  a  member  of  the  World  Bank,  which  is 
an  adjunct  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  is  available  for  countries 
which  are  suffering  because  of  the  soft- 
ness of  their  currency.  Softness  of  cur- 
rency usually  is  a  product  of  deficit 
operations. 

The  charter  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  provides  that  if  a  country 
wishes  to  receive  aid  frnam  the  fund, 
through  its  supply  of  gold  or  hard  cur- 
rency, it  must  first  put  its  fiscal  house 
in  order;  it  must  stop  deficit  operations; 
it  must  op>erate  within  its  revenues. 
That  is  the  mandate  issued  by  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  very  principles  that  we  advise  other 
nations  to  follow,  we  fiagrantly  violate 
domestically. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  particu- 
larly important  at  a  time  of  relative 
prosperity.  While  we  have  a  situation 
of  some  unemployment,  the  fact  is  that 
our  economy  is  expanding.  We  have  a 
record  gross  national  product,  a  record 
industrial  production,  a  record  personal 
income.  With  the  sei^ous  exception  of 
unemployment  the  situation  is  improv- 
ing. If  taxes  are  to  be  cut  now,  what 
will  we  do  in  a  recession?  What  will  be 
left? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Let  us  start  talking  about  our  strength. 
We  produce  one-third  of  all  the  goods 
and  services  in  the  world.  The  statistics 
show  that  clearly.  With  our  allies,  we 
produce   practically   two -thirds    of   the 


goods  and  services  of  the  world.  Yet  we 
are  always  talking  about  hunger,  a 
breakdown  of  the  economy,  and  all  the 
Other  evils  which  portray  us  so  badly 
throughout  the  world. 

Until  2  years  ago,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  world  amounted  to  about 
$1,300  billion.  We  produced  about  $450 
billion  of  the  products  and  services.  Not 
one  word  has  been  mentioned  about  the 
excellence  of  that  record.  Constantly 
the  talk  is  about  the  badness  of  our 
economy,  and  that  is  not  a  truthful 
statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  I  also  add  i;.  connection 
with  what  he  has  just  said  that  the  fact 
is  that  while  our  economy  has  not  grown 
percentagewise  as  much  as  the  econo- 
mies of  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
it  is  true  that  European  countries  have 
had  a  much  longer  way  to  go.  They  had 
a  great  number  of  unfilled  needs.  For 
instance,  99  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  refrigerators;  in 
England,  only  50  percent  of  the  people 
have  refrigerators.  Most  of  our  people 
have  television;  in  those  countries  only 
1  out  of  10  or  1  out  of  20  families  have 
television  sets.  So  they  have  enormous 
unfilled  needs.  But  they  have  great 
skills,  and  they  have  American  capital 
working  for  them.  Of  course,  their 
economies  will  grow  more  rapidly  in  the 
com.ing  years. 

But  in  absolute  terms  our  economy  has 
grown  much  more  rapidly  than  have  the 
economies  of  European  countries,  and 
more  rapidly  than  the  economy  of  our 
Russian  adversary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  be  placed 
in  the  Record  following  my  insertion 
of  the  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bums. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  re- 
port published  in  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Gross  National  Product  Rises 
to  Record  Rate  of  $552  Billion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Gross  National  Prodijct  Risks  to  Rkcobd 
Rate  of  9552  Bilxjok 

Washington,  Augxist  13. — ^The  gross  na- 
tional product  rose  to  a  record  annual  rate 
of  »552  bimon  In  the  quarter  ended  June 
30.  the  Commerce  Department  reported 
today. 

This  was  $7  billion  above  the  rate  for  the 
first  quarter. 

The  E>epartn^fs  detailed  report  was  In 
line  with  preliminary  estimates  announced 
last  month. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  report  was  an 
accounting  of  Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services.  This  showed  that  pur- 
chases by  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments increased  by  $800  million  to  $116  bil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis,  between  the  first 
and  second  quarters.  The  rise  was  the 
smallest  since  1960  and  centered  In  State 
and  local  pxirchases. 

The  gross  national  product  measures  the 
value  of  all  goods  and  services  produced 
in  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  economic  indicators. 
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TiM  97  kiOkm  iBArMM  In  th*  aeoood  qu«r- 
tar  oenptnd  wttli » ilw  of  $e,400  mlUtoa  In 
tbm  tet  qoartar.    Viliial  dammrt    groi  n»- 

hf  $10  bUiioB  IB  tbe 

■MODd  quarter,  oaavaivd  irttli  96  biUlon  In 


Part  at  th*  advmnoe  In  final  d«nand  was 
offMt  by  the  laet  that  Invoitory  biqrtng 
added  M  MUUm  8  months  earlier. 

'TXnInant  faetonr*  in  the  eecond-qixarter 
advance  were  aald  to  be  tnereaacs  of  94.700 
mlHlon  In  ezpendltores  for  personal  con- 
■omptlon  and  $S  biUion  In  residential  con- 
fltruetlon. 

The  report  noted  that  tbe  groes  national 
product  had  Increaaed  by  10  percent  from 
Its  receeelon  low  of  (600300  million  In  the 
first  8  months  at  1901.  Bowerer,  the  In- 
erease  In  ▼olinne  was  closer  to  8  percent 
because  of  prle^  Increases. 

The  Departaoent  also  said  that  corpora- 
tions paid  cash  dlTldends  of  #906  million 
In  July,  an  Increase  of  9fiO  million  over  July 
of  last  year. 

The  Department  said  the  year-to-year  gain 
centered  in  such  nonmanufacturlng  indus- 
tries as  trade,  finance,  utilities  and  ctnn- 
munloatlons. 

During  the  first  7  m(xiths  of  1962, 
publicly  owned  ctHrporatlons  paid  cash 
dividends  o<  96,100  million,  an  increase  of 
nearly  9500  mUUcn  over  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  entertaining  and  amuring  and  per- 
ceptive article  appeared  in  tbe  New 
York  Times,  this  morning,  written  by 
Mr.  James  Reston,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing columnists  in  America.  The  article 
discusses  some  human  as  well  as  statis- 
tical problems  of  our  economy.  It  is 
such  an  entertaining  and  enlightening 
article  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

How    To    RXDUCX    AlCniCA    TO    AN    EQUATION 

(By  James  Beston) 

Washinoton,  August  14. — ^President  Ken- 
nedy's Sconomlc  Report  to  the  Nation  was 
the  most  difficult  spieech  he  has  faced  since 
oxtering  the  ¥rhlte  House. 

There  were  a  ntunber  of  reasons  for  this. 
He  had  nothing  urgent  to  propose  at  the  end. 
He  could  not  get  a  tax  cut  now  from  Con- 
gress without  arguing  that  the  Nation  faced 
a  depression,  which  he  did  not  believe.  He 
was  not  asking  the  voters  to  do  anything, 
and  though  he  had  hoped  to  spell  out  In 
some  detaU  the  extent  of  the  tax  cut  he 
wanted  next  year,  the  Treasury  has  been  so 
preoccupied  with  Immediate  problems  that 
It  has  not  had  time  yet  to  work  out  Its  plans 
for  1963. 

More  important,  it  was  not  possible  to 
generaUae  about  the  economy  without  add- 
ing a  bewildering  catalog  of  qualifications 
For  the  main  problem  with  the  economy  U 
not  that  it's  depressed  but  that  It's  lopsided. 

Toal  employment  was  high  In  July  at 
69.9  million,  but  imemployment  was  still  Just 
above  the  4  million  mark.  Some  parts  of  the 
country  were  booming,  others  were  slimiping 
There  Is  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  and  a 
glut  ot  unemi^oyed  unskilled  workers.  At 
home,  the  gross  national  product  was  up 
950  billion  since  the  President  entered  the 
White  House,  but  overseas,  the  dollar  was 
sUll  weak  and  the  balance  of  paymente 
while  better,  still  disturbing. 

Meanwhile,  even  with  almost  70  million 
employed,  there  ar»  still  I  mllUon  youngsters 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work,  and  the  im- 


enqdoyment  rate  of  teenagers,  many  of  them 
huddled  In  the  slums  of  the  largest  cities. 
Is  I3JS  percent  compared  to  the  overall  im- 
emj^oyment  rate  of  53  percent. 

WHAT  A  OOUNT«T 

If  the  President  appeared  on  the  TV  screen 
like  a  slightly  harassed  mathematics 
teacher,  it  is  small  wonder.  The  amaelng 
thing  in  a  continent  of  this  size  and  diversity 
Is  that  anybody  can  put  calipers  on  America 
and  come  out  with  the  vaguest  idea  of  what's 
going  on. 

Damn  people  won't  stand  still.  One-flfth 
of  them,  or  35,500,000,  move  every  year.  They 
have  increased  by  over  7  million  people  Just 
since  Kennedy  entered  the  White  House,  by 
32  million  since  Elsenhower  got  the  Job. 
The  pioneers  of  the  covered-wagon  genera- 
tion, moving  westward,  were  shut-ins  com- 
pared with  this  station-wagon  generation  of 
the  sixties.  They  are  moving  out  of  the 
rural  South  into  the  great  cities  of  the 
North,  drifting  westward  and  southward  Into 
the  vast  sunny  crescent  from  San  Francisco 
through  Texas  to  Florida. 

How  do  you  absorb  3  million  new  Ameri- 
cans evwy  year  while  labor-saving  automatic 
machinery  is  knocking  off  1,250,000  Jobs  every 
12  months,  and  whole  new  competing  mass- 
production  industries  are  rising  in  Europe 
and  Japan? 

"This  Is  the  central  question  before  the 
Nation.  It  is  dealing,  all  at  once,  with  a 
powerful  and  hostile  concert  of  nations,  a 
pro\id  and  diverse  coalition  of  allies,  a  scien- 
tific revolution  of  even  greater  potentiality 
than  the  Indiistrial  revolution  of  the  i9th 
century,  a  clamorous,  ambltloxis,  and  hungry 
combination  of  Ill-trained  and  newly  inde- 
pendent countries,  and  a  social  revolution 
between  the  races  and  between  the  rural  and 
urban  dwellers  of  the  continent. 

These  are  not  the  kind  of  things  that 
can  be  reduced  easily  to  statUtlcs  or  graphs, 
but  the  President  attempted  It,  with  one  eye 
on  the  blackboard  and  the  other  on  the 
election.  His  problem  Is  change  and  his 
formula  is  economic  growth.  Despite  all  the 
talk  about  devising  a  better  tax  bill,  his  aim 
Is  not  tax  perfection  but  some  combination 
of  events  that  will  get  full  employment  and 
full  production. 

SWrrCH-BLADE  STATISTICS 

The  question  the  President  tried  to  pose 
last  night  was  not  whether  the  Nation  could 
afford  to  achieve  full  employment  and  max- 
imum use  of  its  industrial  capacity,  but 
whether  it  could  afford  not  to  do  It.  His 
reference  to  the  1  million  yoimgsters  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work  Illustrates  the  point. 

This  combination  of  idle  energy  is  what 
James  B.  Conant.  former  president  of  Har- 
vard, calls  "social  dynamite."  Mr.  Conant 
recently  pointed  out  that  in  a  single  large 
city  in  the  Nation,  60  percent  of  the  male 
youth  between  16  and  21  were  roaming  the 
streets. 

"The  problem  of  unemployed  youth  In  the 
large  cities,"  he  said,  "Is  In  no  small  part  a 
Negro  problem.  We  do  not  facilitate  Its  solu- 
tion by  trying  to  •  •  •  hide  this  fact. 
•  •  •  The  building  up  of  a  mass  of  unem- 
ployed and  frustrated  Negro  youth  In  con- 
gested areas  of  a  city  Is  a  social  phenomenon 
that  may  be  compared  to  the  piling  up  of  In- 
fiammable  material  In  an  empty  building  In 
a  city  block.  Potentialities  for  trouble In- 
deed possibilities  of  disaster — are  surelv 
there."  '' 

Yet,  as  the  President  pointed  out,  his 
youth  employment  opportunity  bill  is'  still 
stuck  in  the  Congress— and  this  Is  only  one 
of  many  urgent  issues  that  persist  between 
the  columns  of  the  President's  statistics. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  he  had  a  hard 
half  hoiir  on  the  TV  screen.  All  he  could 
promise  was  Jam  tomorrow,  though  for  polit- 
ical reasons  he  would  have  liked  to  produce 
Jam  today.  / 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  appeared  before  the  Inde- 
pendent 0£Bces  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  appeal  for  economy  in  our 
space  effort.  I  pointed  out  what  an 
enormous  increase  we  have  had,  and  the 
kind  of  increase  we  are  asked  to  have 
in  our  space  planning;  namely,  an  in- 
crease from  $1.7  billion  last  year  to  $3.7 
billion  this  year,  or  an  increase  of  $2 
billion,  by  far  the  biggest  proportionate 
appropriation  increase  of  any  agency  of 
our  Government. 

Although  the  Russians  have  achieved 
great  success  in  space  in  the  last  few 
cays,  it  still  seems  to  me  that  we  must  put 
this  subject  in  perspective  and  recognize 
that  spending  by  NASA  is  not  related  to 
[the  defense  effort.     It  has  gone  ahead 
I  at  such  a  headlong  rush  that  we  are 
wasting  money.     In  my  statement  yes- 
terday   I    documented    where    we    are 
wasting  money.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  be  printed 
I  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  William  Proxicxm: 
Betore  Senate  SXTBcoMMrrrEE  on  Space 
APPROPRIATIONS,   Attctjst   14,   1962 

I  am  appearing  before  this  subcommittee 
at  my  own  request  because  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  the  huge  increase 
in  spending  for  space  recently  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  projected  future  space  budgets, 
on  our  NaUons  other  vltol  needs  and  goals. 
Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not 
question  the  Importance  of  our  space  effort. 
I  support  It  warmly.  I  favor  the  manned 
lunar  probe  enthusiastically.  The  slgnlfl- 
cant  question  Is  not  whether  our  Nation 
Ishould  undertake  a  space  program — of 
course  It  should— but  rather  at  what  rate  we 
ishould  carry  on  such  a  program  and  what 
goals  we  should  establish  for  ovir  space  effort. 
In  relation  to  other  Important  undertakings! 

One  of  the  basic  responsibilities  which 
Congress  has  is  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
various  programs,  taking  account  of  prior- 
ities and  the  amount  of  money  which  can 
wisely  be  spent  In  any  particular  program. 
It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  money  Is  being 
ipoured  Into  NASA  without  significant  re- 
igard  to  a  reasonable  scale  of  national  prior- 
ities, and  at  a  faster  rate  than  can  be  pru- 
jdently  used.  As  a  result,  fiscal  caution  Is 
being  thrown  to  the  winds  In  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Nation's  space  program. 

The  available  evidence  points  to  one  ex- 
ample after  another  of  a  disturbing  lack  of 
jconcern  about  costs,  spending,  and  basic 
budget  discipline  in  the  space  program. 

ROCKETING    COSTS    OF    SPACE    CEWTEE 

One  striking  instance  is  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Houston.  Tex.  The  pro- 
Bected  cost  of  this  Installation  has  soomed 
From  the  Initial  estimate  of  $60  million  to 
the  current  cumulative  fig\ire  of  990  million 
plus.  According  to  a ,  recent  New  York 
Times  article,  the  final  total  cost  wUl  be 
febout  $123  million,  more  than  double  the 
Original  estimate,  with  construction  barely 
Started. 

If  the  cost  of  the  Center  was  to  be  this 

ligh,  Congress  should  have  been  told  the 

|ull  story  rtght  away,  instead  of  being  spoon 

:  led  the  bitter  medicine  of  growing  costs  dose 

>y  does. 
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Even  tbe  flnt  step  of  aoquirlng  the  land 
Involved  a  ehonking  example  of  baUoonlnir 
coats.  Originally,  the  site  of  the  Center  inis 
to  be  a  tract  of  land  donated  by  Rloe  Insti- 
tute. Indeed,  tne  avalUbmty  of  ft«e  land 
was  one  reaam  for  chooeing  the  Houston 
location. 

But  within  months  after  the  Center  was 
announced,  the  Initial  plans  w«i«  deemed 
inadequate,  and  an  additional  800  acre*  of 
land  had  to  be  br^iight. 

By  that  time,  Und  prices  arotmd  the  site 
had  skyrocketed,  as  can  be  seen  from  these 
independent  land  appralsaU  before  and  after 
the  announcement: 


Before 

announcement 

1.  $002,878 
3.  tTSCOOO 
8.  8836,000 


After 
announcement 

$1,346,176 

81.021.000 

$730,000 


It  is  my  understanding  that  NASA  ac- 
tually paid  81.4  million  for  the  additional 
land,  about  double  the  price  before  the  pre- 
mature announcement  sent  prices  shooting 
up. 

Both  these  matters— the  vastly  increased 
cost  of  the  Center  Itielf  and  the  unneoee- 

sarUy  high  cost  of  land  acquisition raise 

sertous  questions  about  the  prudence  with 
which  the  space  program  U  adminUter«d. 

rom    LOW-PMIOMTT    MCnJTT,    $10.«    MnXIOM 

Another  Instance  of  the  lack  of  aeiultivity 
to  coeU:  In  the  additional  880.7  mimon  re- 
quested !n  the  current  budget  for  the  Man- 
ned Space  Flight  Center  there  is  Included 
m»  """oo  '«■  •  aight  acceleration  fa- 
cility, with  centrifuge  and  supporting  equlp- 

I  seriously  question  the  need  for  thU  item 

...T***'  °'  "*•  '*<='  "»**  "»•  Navy's  85  7 
muiion  JohnsviUe  centrifuge  will  provide 
ample  capacity  to  handle  tests  on  the  Apollo 
and  the  Dyna-Soar  (X-20).  It  strongly  ap- 
pears  that  the  new  centrifuge  in  Houston 
would  be  more  a  convenience  than  a  ne- 
cessity—but a  810.8  mllUon  convenience 

While  It  may  be  malnUlned  that  the  new 
centrifuge  will  accommodate  the  larger  ve- 
hicles Uiat  will  follow  the  Apollo,  it  would 
certainly  make  sense  to  wait  untU  these  are 
at  least  more  fuUy  conceived  and  are  ao- 
proaching  Uie  serious  design  stage  before 
building  a  device  at  enormous  cost  to  test 
them. 

This  will  prevent  expensive  errors  result- 
ing from  going  to  the  construction  stage 
before  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  The 
land  has  been  acquired,  and  there  wUl  be 
ample  time  Uter  to  build  the  faculty  when 
it  Is  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  Houston  centrifuge  and 
tile  existing  J<Ansvme  facmty,  this  years 
NASA  budget  r«]uests  two  other  centrlfuces 
one  at  Ames  and  one  at  Ooddard.  Just  Ust 
year  the  National  Academy  of  Sclenoes  re- 
ported that  exUtlng  centrifuges  and  similar 
motion  devices  for  research  were  under- 
utiliaed.  partly  because  of  a  critical  shortage 
of    quaUfied    personnel   to   operate   them. 

In  the  light  of  this  comment,  I  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  scrutinlw  very  carefully 
the  Justification  for  building  stlU  m<»«  ex- 
cess capacity  for  ftlght  acceleration  testins 
purposes.  ^ 

BtTDorr  amuuu  acatrnNT  is  immtAi. 
The  responalbility  of  thU  subcommittee 
is  all  the  greater  because,  as  indicated  dur- 
ing the  House  approprtation  hearings  this 
is  one  appropriation  which  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau leaves  vlrtuaUy  imtouched.  The  budget 
request  has  come  to  Congress  almost  pre- 
cisely as  NASA  submitted  it  to  the  Preei- 
dent. 

This  is  a  rare  accomplishment  indeed,  but 
it  imposes  a  far  greater  than  normal  respon- 
sibility on  Congress  to  make  sure  that  every 


Item  In  the  budget  Is  fully  justlfled  ni,^.^.- 
sary,  axul  to  be  acquired  at  reasonable  ooet. 
In  pointed  contrast  to  the  lax  budgetary 
control  of  the  space  agency,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  Just  announced  a  cost  cutting 
and  control  program  that  U  estimated  to 
save  $3  billion  in  procurement  costs  per  year 
at  the  end  of  6  years.  This  kind  of  rlgorotis 
attention  to  budget  practice,  guanling 
against  unnecessary  and  overlapping  ex- 
penditiires,  U  urgently  needed  in  our  soace 
effort.  ^^ 

Another  specific  aspect  of  our  mushroom- 
ing space  effort  that  concerns  me  is  NASA'S 
increasing  tendency  to  dispense  with  adver- 
tised competitive  bidding  in  the  award  of 
space  procurement  contracts,  i  reoognlae 
that  certain  aspects  of  the  space  program 
may  be  difficult  to  operate  luder  the  aound 
dlaelpllne  of  advertised  competitive  bidding 
But  this  u  by  no  means  the  case  unlvemlly 
It  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again 
that  competitive  bidding  ts  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  reduce  coets  and  Is  the  fairest 
to  all  companies  concerned.  Departures 
''^"nthis  procedure  should  be  as  Infrequent 
••  possible,  and  ahoiUd  only  occur  K^ien 
clearly  and  absolutely  neoeesary. 

The  use  of  so-called  competitive  negotia- 
tion rather  than  advertised  competitive 
bidding,  whUe  probably  preferable  to  sole 
source  procurement,  nonetheless  lacks  both 
of  the  main  virtues  of  fcntnal  competition 
It  does  not  allow  aU  intereeted  firms  to 
comfiete.  And  it  does  not  impose  the  — wy^i 
solid  cost  discipline.  WhUe  I  reoognlae  the 
urgency  with  which  our  space  program  is 
viewed.  I  caimot  believe  that  the  need  for 
speed  Is  so  great  that  NASA  should  virtually 
Ignore  competitive  bidding.  With  aU  the 
tirgency  of  military  procurement,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  a  far  better  record 
on  competitive  bidding. 

"OOMRK'llTlVE    NKKnXATION"    NOT   OOMPtlUlfX 
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Upon  detaUed  Investigation  "competitive 
negotiation"  often  turns  to  be  a  lot  leas  com- 
petitive than  the  term  suggests.     The  con- 
tract for   the  Saturn  S-1    is  an   Interesting 
example  of  this.     Before   this  $300  mllUon 
contract  was  awarded,  the  Chrysler  Corp.  had 
already  put  In  over  a  million  man-hours  on 
the  Saturn  project.     For  18  months  before 
the  award.  Chrysler  had  over  700  men  work- 
ing at  HuntsvUle  on  Saturn.     The  corpora- 
tion earned  over  $16  mUllon  on  this  project 
before  the  contract  c<xnpetition  and  award. 
Not  surprisingly,  Chrysler  got  the  $300  mU- 
Uon  contract.     Surely  this  makes  a  farce  of  a 
procedure      designated     as     "competitive." 
WhUe  certain  other  firms  also  had  engineer- 
ing contracts  for  Saturn  before  the  contract 
was  awarded,  none  of  these  were  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude,  and  none  of  the  other 
firms  were  of  a  size  to  permit  realistic  bidding 
on  the  8200  miUion  plrme  contract. 

ThU  practice  of  permitting  one  company 
to  get  a  tremendous  head  start  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  major  new  space  item  befoce 
q>eclfic  contracts  are  awarded  simply  cannot 
be  Justified  in  the  name  of  competition. 
This  committee  should  Investigate  carefuUy 
the  circumstances  under  which  so-called 
competitive  negotiation  was  conducted  In 
this  and  other  Instances.  The  close  relation- 
ships that  undoubtedly  exist  between  the 
"negotUtors"  on  both  sides— NASA  and  the 
firm  doing  the  extensive  precontract  devel- 
opment work— make  It  extremely  doubtful 
that  the  negotiations  are  In  any  real  eense 
competitive. 

So  far,  I  have  been  dealing  only  with  a 
few  examples  of  loose  management  of  our 
huge  space  expenditures.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee  to  the  long-range  impli- 
cations of  the  space  effort,  and  to  the  many 
problems  whleh  can  be  fo>«aeen.  Thaae 
problems  may  be  of  great  magnitude  beeaiMe 
as  this  committee  weU  knows,  the  space  pro-' 
gram's  sheer  slas—ln  terms  of  dollan  and 


reeourees,  both  human  ^T«^^ 

it  without  quasttoa  the  larvMl 
of  the  US.  Oovemmaat  sine*  Um  total  in- 
volvement of  oar  economy  and  Natlosi  tn 
World  War  n. 

Alre^  the  nuMBlTe  oort  and  lato  at 
growta  of  our  ttpme*  program  are  patttag 
serious  strains  on  our  Nation's  ■nl>nfinij  and 
defense  oapabllitlaa,  and  on  mMmm^»^ 
catlam.  Our  entire  apaoe  effort  ea» 
staggering  effects  on  oar  edoeatlan 
our  supply  of  actentlflc  manpower,  our  la- 
dustrlal  defmee  eapaUUty.  and  on  the 
American  taxpayer.  OompndMiMlvei.  rtatangn 
study  of  these  effects  should  be  tmdertakan 
Immediately. 

saADr  ow  acmrnnc  acAMvowat 
The  National  Aeronautioe  and  ^taoe  Ad- 
ministration already  Is  draining  our  »iin'»iHi 
supply  of  sdentlflc  and  engineertng  penon- 
nel,  thus  reducing  the  manpower  available 
for  work  In  defense.  Industry,  and  edueatlon 
This  crucial  problem  of  selentlfle  manpower 
should  be  reoognlaed  now.  and  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  solve  It. 

A  recent  article  tix  the  Washington  Poet 
uiUtied  "Iloon  Alms  Strain  Manpower  Son- 
ply"  noted  that  NASA  will  need  approod- 
mately  13.000  more  sclentlsU  and  nnglnemi 
In  the  next  few  years  In  order  to  carry  out 
Its  projected  program.  The  article  went  on 
to  say:  "There  Is  now  danger  that  qtaoe  pro- 
gram recruiters  will  begin  to  entice  seien- 
tlsts  and  engineers  away  from  other  Oov- 
•rnment  agencies  and  Uboratorlca  and  then 
from  universities."  Yet  at  the  same  time 
private  Industry  and  the  universities  will  be 
demanding  more  sdentificmanpower  in  anler 
to  carry  out  their  functions.  The  question 
I  am  asking  Is  thU:  Where  are  aU  these  ex- 
tiTt  scientists  and  engineers  going  to  come 
from?  From  our  graduating  university 
classes?  Hardly.  The  proportion  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  In  graduating  rlasscie  has 
be«i  declining  for  several  years  and  the 
industrial  and  eepedaUy  defense  demand  for 
these  gradtiates  has  greatiy  Increased. 

To  try  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question 
I  wrote  to  Dr.  Howard  A.  lieyerhoff.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Sdentlflc  lianpower 
Commission.  He  repUed:  "I  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  sdentmc  and  engineering  man- 
power problem  for  nearly  10  years,  and  even 
U  I  apply  my  Imagination  to  my  knowledge 
I  frankly  do  not  know  where  these  people 
•re  coming  from,  unless  we  are  preparvd  to 
cut  back  aharply  on  the  use  of  competent 
teachers  In  our  Institutions  of  learning,  and 
on  research  and  development  In  Indtistry, 
and  In  other  Oovemment  agencies  "  And 
then  Dr.  Meyerhoff  came  to  this  ooncluaiaQ- 

NASA's  manpower  requlrementa  have 

not  been  Integrated  and  therefore  have  not 
been  seen  in  perspective  In  reUtlcm  to  other 
overau   needs   in  education.   Industry    and 
Gkjvernment."    This  U  what  one  component 
authority  has  to  say  about  how  the  huge 
e^jendltures  for  our  space  program  are  goinc 
to  affect  our  supply  of  selentlfle  manpoirar 
Oiu-  Nation's  sdentlflc  manpower  Is  hist 
one   specific   aspect   of   the   larger   general 
problem  of  viewing  our  space  program  in 
the  context  of  our  Nation's  priorities  and 
n«eds.      Several    eminent    sdentists    have 
spoken  out  against  pladng  an  exossstve  em- 
^asls  on  a  space  program.     For  example 
Or  James  R.  KUllan.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
lOT   axp..    psrhaps    the    Hatloni    great- 
est Institution  of  scientific  learning    and 
first  science  adviser  to  President  Elsenhower 
said  rsoentiy:  "The  United  States  must  de- 
cide whether  It  can  Justify  bUUoiu  of  dollars 
for  man  Ui  space  when  Its  educational  system 
i*  eo  inadequately  supported."     And  fur- 
ther, he  warned:  "The  Nation  mi»t  ss^  to 
detttmlne  whether  It  is  now  prnrweilliis  too 
rapidly  In  this  arsa  aiMl  whether  ttouaman- 
age  the  present  man-tn-ntaes  pragiam  with- 
out weakening  other  taiqmrtant  national  pro- 
grams, including  (Me 
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Alone  tti*  auM  Ilxu{B.  »  dUttngulahed 
Miwnhw  of  Vbm  Boom,  oongrwanuui  Cr>t 
HouvsBLO.  oluUxmaa  of  Htm  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Oommlttee.  stated  on  a  televlclan 
program  tn  June,  In  ■pealring  of  our  apace 
program:  "I  1uit«  wen  what  I  think  (are) 
very  vorthwhlle  programs  In  i4)plled  ad- 
•ncc,  wblch  have  dlraet  benefit  to  the  people 
of  Amartca,  put  on  tlw  ahaU  for  the  puiault 
of  aosne  fantastic  otoJaetlTe  n^ilch  may  or 
may  not  be  attained  10  or  15  yean  from  now.- 
And.  In  the  meantime,  the  people  are  denied 
the  buMflta  which  are  Jnat  around  the 
comer." 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  August  13.  1903, 
the  distinguished  columnist  James  Reston 
addressed  himself  to  this  key  question.  He 
wrote:  "There  la  a  growing  uneasiness  among 
many  thoughtful  people  in  the  country  these 
days  about  the  cost  of  our  military  and  space 
programs. 

"The  Issue  is  not  whether  the  Nation 
should  defend  the  free  world  and  explore 
outer  space  but  whether  the  military  aid 
programs  to  other  countries,  the  propaganda 
aspects  of  the  apace  program,  and  the  mili- 
tary budget  Itself  can  be  modified  to  do  the 
Job  with,  considerably  less  money — the  sav- 
ings to  be  used  In  other  ways. 

"Former  President  Elsenhower,  for  exam- 
ple was  saying  this  week  that  the  space 
budget,  averaging  between  $3  billion  and 
$5  billion  a  year,  was  well  beyond  Its  scientif- 
ic requirements.  His  chief  scientific  ad- 
viser In  the  White  House,  Professor  Klstla- 
kowsky  of  Harvard,  calls  the  space  program  a 
technological  q>ectacular,  more  concerned 
with  national  prestige  than  scientific  prog- 
ress. 

"Warren  Weaver,  former  president  of  the 
American  Aaaoclatlon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  puts  the  cost  of  the  man-on-the- 
moon  project  at  $30  billion  and  adds:  I  be- 
lieve that  most  scientists  consider  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  quite  unjustified  on  the 
grounds  of  sclentlflc  considerations,  and  also 
consider  the  frantic  pace  of  the  program  to 
be  wasteful. 

"Dr.  E.  17.  Ckmdon,  professor  of  physics  at 
Washington  Utilverslty  In  St.  Louis  and  for- 
mer dliector  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  said  this  week  In  Colorado  that 
the  unmanned  flights  to  the  moon  were  valu- 
able for  astrophysics  but  quite  Inexpensive 
compared  to  the  cost  of  trying  to  send  a  man 
there  and  bringing  him  back  alive.  This 
latter  part  of  the  program  he  defined  as  a 
kind  of  lunar  Oljrmplc  game*." 

Mr.  Reston  further  reports  Dr.  Weaver's 
comments  on  what  alternative  projects  might 
be  accomplished  with  the  funds  for  the  ihan- 
on-the-moon  project  over  the  next  decade. 
He  writes:  "With  this  money,  we  could  give 
a  10-percent  raise  In  aalary  for  10  years  to 
every  teacher  In  the  XTnlted  States  (99.8  bil- 
lion); give  $10  million  each  to  200  of  the 
best  small  colleges  In  the  Nation  ($2  bil- 
lion): finance  7-year  fellowships  at  $4,000  a 
year  for  50.000  new  scientists  and  engineers 
($1.4  binion);  contribute  $200  mlUlon  each 
to  create  10  new  medical  schools  ($2  billion) : 
build  and  largely  endow  complete  univer- 
sities for  all  53  of  the  nations  which  have 
been  added  to  the  United  Nations  since  It 
was  founded  ($13.3  billion);  create  3  more 
permanent  Rockefeller  Poundatlons  ($1.5 
billion).  He  dMenrea  that  we  would  still 
have  $100  million  left  over  to  educate  the 
people  on  the  changes  in  the  modem  world." 
It  is  plain  that  the  massive  siae  and  rapid 
frrowth  rate  of  our  space  effort  are  having 
the  effect  of  diverting  reaoxircea  away  from 
ths  fulfillment  of  other  vital  needs  and  goals 
which  merit  high  national  priority.  The  task 
of  properly  evaltaatlng  the  relative  prtorltiee 
of  these  goals  must  be  shouldered  by  Con- 
gress— particularly  through  its  control  of  ap- 
proprlatlona.  Z  believe  that  Oongreaa  can 
fulfill  this  responallUllty  by  mora  car^ully 
evaluating    the    enormous    expenditure    in- 


creases that  are  programed  for  space,  and  by 
cutting  back  judiciovisly  to  bring  these  pro- 
grams back  into  balance  with  other  national 
prl<wltles. 

As  I  said  before.  I  do  not  object  to  our 
effort  to  land  men  on  the  moon.  Some  pro- 
tests against  the  usefulness  of  this  under- 
taking have  been  voiced,  but  I  reject  them. 
Man's  ambition  has  brought  him  to  the 
brink  of  a  great  adventure  in  space,  and  our 
country  sboiild  indeed  work  hard  to  be  first 
with  a  manned  lunar  landing.  But  our  epace 
program  should  be  kept  in  balance  with  other 
national  goals.  If  huge  costs  are  to  be  in- 
curred. If  billions  of  dollars  are  to  be  spent, 
we  should  explore  the  implications  of  this 
commitment  in  advance,  with  our  eyes  open, 
taking  every  possible  step  to  Judge  the  value 
of  what  we  will  be  getting  for  our  Invest- 
ment. 

The  significant  question  is  not  whether 
we  should  undertake  a  space  program — of 
course  we  should — but  rather  at  what  rate 
such  a  program  Is  carried  on,  and  what  spe- 
cific goals  are  set  for  it. 

I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  this  sub- 
committee to  two  distinct  problems  concern- 
ing our  space  expenditures:  first,  to  specific 
examples  of  looseness  In  the  administration 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  going 
into  our  space  program,  and  second,  to  the 
long-range  impact  of  these  huge  space  ex- 
penditures on  other  vital  national  needs 
and  goals,  particularly  on  our  supply  of  sci- 
entific manpower. 

HABDHXADKO   APPROACH    NEEDED 

In  view  of  the  staggering  effects  which 
the  presently  projected  space  program  could 
have  upon  education,  scientific  manpower, 
and  even  our  defense  capabilities,  I  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  will  take  a  hard- 
headed  and  realistic  approach  In  analyzing 
oiir  long-range  space  objectives  and  will  trim 
from  our  space  program  those  projects  which 
are  of  secondary  Importance.  To  help  ac- 
complish this  I  propose  two  specific  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  The  subcommittee  should  request  NASA 
to  make  alternative  proposals  to  show  spe- 
cifically how  a  slower  expansion  of  funds 
for  the  space  program  would  affect  the  man- 
to-the-moon  timetable  and  other  NASA 
goals; 

2.  NASA  should  be  requested  to  provide 
a  Justification  for  the  timing  of  the  lunar 
effort  In  addition  to  Its  Item-by-ltem  cost 
Justification. 

Ptirther;  turning  to  the  present  budget,  I 
have  pointed  out  examples  which  indicate 
that  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
spa.ce  program,  the  usual  procedures  of 
sound  budgetary  control  are  not  being  ap- 
plied. As  a  result,  NASA  has  received  what 
amounts  to  a  carte  blanche  to  spend  money 
tn  any  way  It  desires. 

The  evidence,  though  fragmentary  because 
no  one  is  investigating  these  matters  sufll- 
<Jently,  clearly  points  to  Imprudent  admin- 
istration of  our  space  budget.  The  specific 
examples  which  I  cited  are  symptomatic, 
I  feel,  of  the  general  looseness  with  which 
these  funds  are  being  expended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  brief  interview 
published  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, in  which  I  question  some  of  the 
waste  in  the  space  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd,  as  follows: 

Wx'rx  Proceedinc  Too   RAPmLv — Interview 
With  Senator  WnxiAJic   Proxacire.  Deaao- 

CRAT,  or  WipCONSIM 

Question.  Senator  Proxkirk,  have  you  dug 
deeply  Into  the  moon  project? 

Answer.  Ihave  been  Interested  In  the  moon 
program — its  impact   on  education,   on   sci- 


ence, on  defense.  It  Is  going  to  have  a  big 
impact  there,  and,  of  course,  on  our  whole 
economy. 

Question.  Is  the  taxpayer  getting  his 
money's  worth? 

Answer.  I  think  there's  great  danger  that 
the  taxpayer  is  going  to  have  to  pay  a  great 
deal  more — and  by  "more"  I  mean  billions 
of  dollars  more — than  he  should  have  to  pay. 

I  think  there  Is  great  waste  In  this  pro- 
gram. We're  proceeding  much  too  rapidly 
with  It.  There  are  areas  In  which  we  can 
save  money  in  which  we  are  not  doing  so. 
The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  provide  for  com- 
petitive bidding  for  major  spcuse  contracts  Is 
going  to  result  in  more  waste. 

Question.  Just  how  much  money  is  In- 
volved? 

Answer.  The  amount  that  was  spent  In 
1960 — to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  this  has 
escalated — was  $523  million.  The  next  year, 
it  was  $964  million.  In  the  just-concluded 
fiscal  year,  $1.7  bUllon.  And  this  fiscal  year. 
It's  going  to  be  $3.7  billion,  an  Increase  of 
$2  billion  over  last  year — by  far  the  biggest 
Increase  that  any  agency  of  significant  size. 
from  a  percentage  standpoint,  Is  going  to 
have  this  year — a  perfectly  immense  in- 
crease. 

Question.  Is  the  total  to  grow  each  year? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  They  expect  it  to  go  up 
to  about  $5.5  billion  in  1964  and  to  go  on  up 
to — conservatively — to  an  area  of  $10  'o  $15 
billion  a  year  by  1970.  On  the  ba£ls  of  every- 
thing I've  seen  since  I've  been  in  Washing- 
ton. I'd  estimate  It  would  be  a  lot  closer  to 
$20  billion  a  year. 

Question.  Why  do  you  say  that  there  Is 
waste?    What  Is  being  wasted? 

Answer.  I  want  to  stress  one  particular 
aspect  Ql  waste,  and  that  is  the  allocation 
iof  a  very  scarce  and  enormously  valuable  re- 
jsource  we  have — scientific  manpower. 

We  have  a  great  shortage  now  of  com- 
petent scientists  and  engineers.  We  have 
{had  for  years.  I  think  anybody  who  has 
[Observed  university  employment  knows  that 
!when  the  boys  graduate  from  universities 
and  colleges  with  any  kind  of  scientific  or 
engineering  backgrounds,  there  are  likely  to 
Ibe  three  or  four  or  five  Jobs  waiting  for 
Ithem.  And  of  course,  those  who  have  had 
pome  training  and  experience  are  in  very 
jBcarce  supply. 

Now,  the  impact  of  this  program  on  that 
isclentlflc  personnel  just  can't  be  overestl- 
imated.  It's  perfectly  tremendous.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  last 
^ear  took  over  2,000  scientists  and  engineers. 
jEstlmates  are  that.  In  the  next  3  or  4  years, 
(they'll  take  something  like  13,000. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  NASA  is  out 
iralding  scientific  personnel  from  universities 
fend  Industry? 

Answer.  There's  no  question  that  they're 
raiding.  That's  the  only  way  they  can  get 
Ithem.  They're  raiding  sclentlHc  personnel 
from  Industry,  they're  taking  them  from  de- 
fense industry.  That  means  that  the  scien- 
tists who  are  contributing  to  the  security 
bf  this  country  are  taken  from  key  defense 
Jobs  and  put  to  work  on  the  moon  project. 
They're  also  taking  them  from  graduate 
feducatlon.  There's  no  other  place  to  get 
these  scientists. 

Some  peop'.e  say  that  this  Is  a  great  pro- 
gram for  taking  care  of  unemployment.  But 
^ou  aren't  putting  people  who  are  unskilled 
V,-orkers  on  this  Job.  This  moon  project  has, 
by  far,  the  highest  Impact  on  very  skilled 
and  very  specialized  personnel,  none  of  whom 
tre  now  unemployed.  The  only  way  you  can 
Jet  people  on  this  project  Is  to  take  them 
from  some  other  project.  There's  no  ques- 
tion   that  It's   robbing  personnel. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  oppose  the  Idea 
f  going  to  the  moon? 

Answer.  Oh,  no.  no.  I  think  that  going 
♦o  the  moon  is  undoubtedly  necessary.  We're 
iolng  to  do  it.  I  earnestly  hope  we're  first. 
^t's  important  that  we  be  first,  and  I  think 
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we  should  ba  wiUing  to  take  risks  and  to 
pay  heavy  taxes  in  order  to  do  this,  but  I 
think  we  mtist  put  this  in  terms  of  priori- 
ties, in  perspective.  We  should  recognize 
that  we  also  have  an  even  more  urgent,  a 
more  necessary  obligation  to  defend  this 
country.  And  I  think  defense  has  to  come 
ahead  of  space. 

What  most  people  overlook  is  that  where- 
as we're  spending  this  enormous  amount  in 

the  coming  year— nearly  $4  billion  on  space 

none  of  this  Is  for  defence. 

Question.  Is  It  Important  which  nation 
i.-^  first  to  the  moon? 

Answer.  We'd  like  to  win,  surely,  but  I 
cannot  see  tJiat  being  first  Is  going  to  make 
the  difference  between  whether  freedom  or 
cooununtsm  triumphs  in  the  world. 

Although  the  Russians  have  scored  a  num- 
ber of  firsts  in  space.  It's  my  Judgment  that 
in  the  5  years  since  their  first  big  space 
breakthrough  that  we  have  advanced  in 
world  prestige  more  than  they.  This  Is  be- 
cause more  mundane,  leas  exciUng  matters 
are  man  significant. 

One  example:  our  great  agricultural  effi- 
ciency. It  has  resulted  In  a  Xood-for-peace 
program  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful throughout  the  world.  Terrible  farm 
failures  In  China  and  In  Russia  and 
throughout  the  Communist  world  have  made 
more  and  more  people  realise  that  where 
communism  moves  in.  hunger  follows. 

While  this  Is.  I  suppose,  a  kind  of  simple 
concept.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an 
area  which  is  far  more  important  In  terms 
of  victory  for  freedom  than  Is  any  spectacu- 
lar achievement  In  space. 

Question.  Should  the  United  States  Ignore 
the  Ruasians  and  pursue  Its  own  achedula 
at  a  slower  pace? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  say  we  should  Ignore 
the  RuMlans.  At  the  same  time.  1  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  owe  the  taxpayer  a  far 
more  careful  and  sober  and  conservative  ap- 
proach to  this  moon  project  than  we've  had 
so  far. 

The  fact  is  that,  by  proceeding  with  such 
fantastic  rapidity,  there  is  every  poaalbtllty 
that  we're  going  to  so  damage  scientific  edu- 
cation that  5  or  10  or  15  years  from  now  we 
will  suffer  in  the  space  race.  With  all  of 
our  magnificent  economic  power,  and  with 
our  great  ingenuity.  If  the  Russians  are  able 
to  achieve  scientific  superlanty  over  us  be- 
cause they  have  more  scientists  than  we 
have,  and  their  scientists  are  of  comparable 
competence,  then  we  may  lose  because  of 
this. 

Question.  Are  the  Russians  pulling  ahead 
in  that  field? 

Answer.  Nicholas  DeWltt  of  Harvard  has 
made  the  n^oat  comprehensive  study  of  So- 
viet sdenttflc  educaUon  that's  ever  been 
made,  and  It  shows  that  the  Russians  are 
now  graduating  aome  126.000  engineers  and 
sclentista  a  year  compared  to  our  45,000. 
That  is  In  contrast  with  the  situation  10 
years  ago  when  we  were  graduating  about 
55,000 — more  sclentlsu  then  than  we  are 
now — and  the  Russians  were  graduating 
about  36.000.  These  statistics  are  of  deep 
concern.  What  we  have  to  do  is  concentrate 
on  scientific  education  rather  than  on  these 
spectacular  leaps  to  the  moon  as  a  first 
priority. 

Question.  Getting  back  to  what  you  con- 
sider wasteful  procedures 

Answer.  Yes.  I  want  to  give  you  a  specific 
example  of  how  the  speedup  In  the  space 
program  actually  is  costing  money,  because 
we  are  skipping  competitive  bidding: 

Space  authorities  announced  recently  that 
they're  dispensing  with  competitive  bidding 
on  further  key  projects.  They  said  this  can 
save  as  much  as  4  months.  They  said  then 
they  were  negotiating  directly  for  construc- 
tion of  an  upper  stage  costing  $250  million 
for  the  advanced  Saturn  rocket.  They  aatd 
a  new  Uquld-fueled  engine  for  the  Nova 
rocket — a    project    expected    to   cost   up    to 
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$175  million  might  alao  be  allotted  to  a  alngle 
contracting  aource. 

Queation.  Why  is  that  considered  waste- 
ful? 

Ansvrer.  This  kind  Oif  activity,  involving— 
In  both  casea— far  more  than  $100  mllUon 
and  deliberately  skipping  competition  in  or- 
der to  save  time,  may  save  a  few  weeks  or 
even  a  couple  of  months,  but  It  obviously 
cannot  be  Justified,  and  it's  going  to  ooet 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  It  would  if 
orderly  competitive  procedures  were  fol- 
lowed. 

A  policy  enabling  the  space  agency  to  skip 
procedures  which  the  military  has  to  follow, 
when  defense  is  so  much  more  urgent,  is 
wrong,  particularly  when.  In  aggregate.  It 
could  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  nu>re  taxes. 

Question.  How  seriously  are  taxes  being 
affected  now  as  a  result  of  the  space  race? 

Answer.  This  latest  single  increase  in  the 
space  budget  will  result  in  a  tax  of  $70  for 
every  American  famUy— for  all  of  our  60 
million  American  families — for  the  non- 
defense  sFwoe  program.  That  Is  a  fantastic 
burden  for  a  nondefense  program. 

I  wonder  if  most  people  approve  of  spend- 
ing at  that  rate  for  this  kind  of  a  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "What  a  Moon  Ticket 
Will  Buy."  written  by  Warren  Weaver, 
and  published  in  the  Saturday  Review 
for  August  4.  1962.  Mr.  Weaver  shows 
the  perfectly  enormous  cost  of  the 
manned  lunar  project  and  puts  it  in 
perspective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  a   Moon  Tickit  Wnx  Btrr— An   In- 
CRxmBuc    Prick   Staud   in    Earthly    Cur- 

RKMCT 

(By  Warren  Weaver) 
(Editors    Note.— The    American    expedi- 
tion to  the  moon,  which  President  Keimedy 
says  must  land  on  the  moon  by  1970  at  the 
latest,  has  been  criticized  by  many  scientists. 
The  usual  reasons  are  that  the  project  blocks 
other,  equally   if  not   more  important,  re- 
search work.    Never  before  has  anyone  vrlth 
■uAclent    breadth    of    vision    and    simulta- 
ikeous  grasp  of  the  technicalities  attempted 
to  tote  the  bill  for  the  moon  voyage  in  terms 
of  the  whole  of  American  civilization.     The 
sane   and   sensible   approach   to   the   moon 
would    be   first    to   launch    a   series   of   un- 
manned speceshipe  loaded  with  supplies  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  men  who  wUl  foUow. 
From  these  trips  knowledge  oould  be  gained 
about  spaceship  launching,  rendezvous  and 
orbiting,  as  well  as  about  the  still  virtually 
unknown  surface  of  the  moon.     Only  after 
aU    the   possible   lessons  had   been   learned 
from  the  unmanned  lunar  craft  would  men 
be  allowed  to  go.     NASA  has  thrust  theae 
old-fashioned    cautions  aside.     In  a  frenzy 
to  reach  the  moon  ahead  of  the  Russlana. 
young  American  astronauts  will  be  assigned' 
to  travel  to  the  moon,  orbit  around  it.  and 
ride  a  small   lunar  ferryboat  out  of  that 
orbit  239.000  miles  away  from  any  possibility 
of  earthly  help  or  advice.) 

The  American  program  for  exploration  of 
extra-terrestrial  space  serves  two  distinct 
purposes.  On  the  one  hand.  It  contributes 
to  defenae.  to  international  political  pur- 
poaes,  and  to  our  national  preatlge.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  advances  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

Certainly  few  scientists  have  the  profes- 
sional competence  or  the  practical  expe- 
rience which  would  enable  them  to  make 
responsible  Judgments  concerning  the  non- 
scientific  aspects  of  space  research.  I  am 
myself  not  prepared  to  oppose  any  level  of 


expenditure  which  has  been  thooghtfullj 
evaluated  by  leaders  competent  in  the  mili- 
tary and  political  fields,  and  which  has  been 
deemed  by  them,  in  careful  review  of  alter- 
native uses  of  the  money  and  manpow,  to 
be  neoeaaary  for  nonaciantiflc  reaaoaa. 

Apart  from  the  mlUtary  and  political  pur- 
poeea  (within  which  can  be  included  poa- 
sible  beneficial  effect*  on  oiu-  economy  and 
the  charming  possibility  that  we  may  force 
our  enemies  Into  economic  collapse),  there 
remain  the  essentially  scientific  ptupoees.  I 
believe  that  most  scientists  consider  the 
proposed  expenditures  quite  unjustified  on 
the  grounds  of  scientific  considerations;  and 
also  consider  the  frantic  pace  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  wasteful. 

It  has  been  forecast  that  it  may  coat  $30 
billion  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  But 
how  much  is  $30  bUllon? 

It  Is  sobering  to  think  of  an  alternative 
set  of  projects  that  might  be  financed  with 
thU  sum.  We  could  give  a  10-peroent  raise 
In  salary,  over  a  10-year  period,  to  every 
teacher  in  the  United  States,  from  kinder- 
garten through  universlUee,  In  both  public 
and  private  instituUons  (about  $8 J  bU- 
llon); give  $10  million  each  to  200  of  the 
best  smaller  colleges  ($2  bllUon);  finance 
7-year  fellowships  (freshman  through 
Ph.  D.)  at  $4,000  per  peracm  per  year  for 
50.000  new  scientists  and  eoglneeca  ($1 4 
billion):  contribute  $200  mlUkm  each  to- 
ward the  creation  of  10  new  medical  achoois 
($2  blUion);  build  and  largely  endow  com- 
plete universities,  with  medical,  engineering 
and  agrtcultural  faculties  for  all  63  of  the 
nations  which  have  been  added  to  the  United 
Nations  since  its  original  founding  ($18  2 
billion):  create  3  more  permanent  Rocke- 
feller Foundations  ($1JS  billion):  and  stUl 
have  $100  million  left  over  to  popularlae 
science. 

Whether  you  are  prlmarUy  concerned  with 
national  welfare,  international  preatige.  or 
science,  weigh  these  alternatives  against  a 
man  on  the  moon. 


:t: 


SOVIET  OPPRESSION  OP  HUNGARY 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   last 
week  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  I  thought  it  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly   more    evident    that    the    United 
States    contemplates    abandoning    the 
course  it  has  pursued  since  195«  In  the 
United  NaUons  with  regard  to  Hungary 
On   October  2.    105«,   when   the  brave 
patriots  of  Hungary  rose  In  rebellion, 
the    world    i4>plauded     their    conduct 
There  was  then  visible  a  ray  in  the  dark 
clouds,  indicating  that  probably  ttie  cap- 
tive  nations  of  Europe  would  become 
emancipated,    -nie  United  States  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  m-esidential  election.    The 
Nation  was  electrified  when  over  the 
radio  and  television,  it  received  reports 
of  brave  Hungarians,  many  of  them  with 
bare  fists  and  only  the  strength  of  their 
bodies.  staiMling  up  while  the  iron  and 
the  fire  of  the  Soviet  military  mnf>h<ne 
invaded  Hungary. 

Many  Hungarians,  both  young  and  xAA 
died.    They  died  parUy  for  the  cause  of 
Hungary  and  partly  for  the  cause  of  our 
country. 

I  wish  today  to  review  what  took  place 
after  October  27.  1»56.  in  the  United 
Nations,  whn'e  our  country  was  demand- 
ing Justice  for  Hungary  and  Justice  for 
the  people  of  the  world  and  dignity  and 
respect  for  the  United  Nations. 

I-   TH«  SILUKITT  COtTNCtL 

The  revolt  in  Hungary  was  first  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nationa 
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on  Octdber  27  yrben  the  United  States, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  asked 
for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security 
CounelL  On  October  28  the  Hungarian 
Oovemment  protested  the  calllns  of  the 
meeting  but  by  November  1  the  course  of 
the  rebellion  in  Hungary  had  caused  a 
change  in  its  attitude.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister— ^Nagy — ^then  asked  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  defense  of  Hungary's 
neutrality  be  put  on  the  agenda  of  the 
forthcoming  Ui9.  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion. He  stated  that  Soviet  units  were 
entering  Hungary,  that  he  had  demanded 
their  withdrawal,  and  that  Himgary  had 
repudiated  the  Warsaw  Pact.  On  No- 
vember 2  the  Prime  Minister  appealed 
to  the  Security  Council  to  Instruct  the 
UJ3.S11.  and  the  Hungarian  Oovemment 
to  start  negotiations  immediately  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops. 

The  Soviet  attadc  in  strength  on 
Budapest  led  to  a  summons  for  an  urgent 
Security  Coimcil  meeting  on  Simday,  No- 
vember 4.  The  UA  representative — 
Lodge— reported  that  the  Hungarian 
Prime  Idinister  had  appealed  to  the 
world  for  help  as  Hungary's  capital  city 
burned  under  the  Soviet  onslaught.  He 
proposed  that  the  Sectirity  Council 
should  call  on  the  Oovemment  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  "to  desist  forthwith  from  any 
form  of  Intervention,  particularly  armed 
intervention,  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Hungary;  to  cease  the  Introduction  of 
additional  armed  forces  into  Hungary; 
and  to  withdraw  all  its  forces  without 
delay  from  Hungarian  territory." 

The  vote  on  UJ8.  resolution:  Nine  in 
favor;  one  against,  U.SJSJl.;  one  absten- 
tion. Yugoslavia. 

The  U.S.  resolution  was  not  passed 
because  of  the  veto  of  the  UjBJSJI. 
The  Council  then  decided  to  call  an 
emergoicy  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

n.  THs    T7.N.    oBinBAL    asskmblt:    second 

KMXBCKNCT   SPBCLU.   SESSION,^    NOVXMBXk   4- 
10, 1956 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  met  at  4:30 
p.m..  November  4,  and  4  hours  later  had 
adopted  a  resolution,  as  proposed  by  the 
United  States  and  amended  by  France, 
substantially  similar  to  the  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Security  Coimcil.  It 
provided,  as  follows: 

The  General  Assembly — 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Oovermnent  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Soctallst  BepubUcs  to  de- 
sist forthwith  from  all  anne<l  attack  on  the 
peoples  of  Hungary  and  from  any  form  of 
Intervention.  In  particular  armed  Interven- 
tion, In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Hungary; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  SociallBt 
BepubUcs  to  cease  the  Introduction  of  addi- 
tional armed  forces  into  Hungary  and  to 
withdraw  all  of  its  forces  without  delay  from 
Hungarian  territory; 

3.  Afflrms  the  right  of  the  Hungarian 
people  to  a  government  responsive  to  its 
national  aspirations  and  dedicated  to  its 
Independence  and  weU-being; 

"4.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  In- 
vestigate the  situation  caused  by  fco'elgn 
intervention  in  Hungary,  to  observe  the  situa- 
tion directly  through  reqjresentatives  named 
by  him,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  th^  earliest  moment,  and 

^The  first  emergency  special  session  had 
been  called  a  few  days  before  on  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Middle  Bast. 


as  soon  as  possible  suggest  methods  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  fOTelgn  Intervention  in  Hun- 
gary in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

"6.  Calls  upon  the  Oovernment  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  to  permit  observers 
designated  by  the  Secretary  General  to  enter 
the  territory  of  Hungary,  to  travel  freely 
therein,  and  to  report  their  findings  to  the 
Secretary  General; 

"6.  Calls  upon  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral and  his  representatives  In  the  execution 
of  his  functions; 

"7.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  In  con- 
sultation with  the  heads  of  appropriate  spe- 
cialized agencies  to  inquire,  on  an  urgent 
basis,  into  the  needs  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple for  food,  medicine,  and  other  similar 
supplies,  and  to  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly as  soon  as  possible; 

"8.  Requests  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  Invites  national  and  Interna- 
tional humanitarian  organizations  to  co- 
operate in  making  available  such  supplies  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Hungarian  people." 

The  vote :  50  in  favor,  8  against,  and  15 
abstentions. 

Against:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Byelorus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions:  Afghanistan,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  Egypt,  Finland,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Iraq,  Jordan,  Libya,  Nepal.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia. 

On  November  5  the  Secretary  General 
made  public  a  cable  from  a  new  Soviet- 
dominated  Hungarian  Government, 
headed  by  Janos  Kadar,  stating  that  re- 
quests from  the  Nagy  government  that 
the  United  Nations  take  up  the  Hun- 
garian situation  were  invalid  and  had 
no  legal  force.  The  Assembly,  however, 
ignored  the  Kadar  cable  and  on  Novem- 
ber 9  adopted  three  additional  resolu- 
tions. 

The  first — sponsored  by  Cuba,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Pakistan,  and  Peru — reaffirmed  the 
major  provisions  of  the  November  4 
resolution  and  in  addition  stated  that 
the  General  Assembly  "considers  that 
free  elections  should  be  held  in  Hungary 
iuider'United  Nations  auspices,  as  soon 
as  law  and  order  have  been  restored,  to 
enable  the  people  of  Hungary  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  wish  to  establish  in  their 
country." 

The  vote:  48  in  favor,  11  against,  16 
abstentions. 

The  second  resolution,  introduced  by 
the  United  States,  called  upon  the 
U.S.S.R.  "to  cease  immediately  actions 
against  the  Hungarian  population  which 
are  in  violation  of  the  accepted  stand- 
ards of  international  law,  justice  and 
moraUty." 

The  resolution  also  asked  that  the 
Hungarian  authorities  facilitate  the  re- 
ceipt and  distribution  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  for  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple. It  requested  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  "to  call  upon  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  con- 
sult with  other  appropriate  international 
agencies  and  interested  governments 
with  a  view  to  making  speedy  and  ef- 
fective arrangements  for  emergency  as- 
sistance to  refugees  from  Hungary." 

It  further  urged  member  states  to 
make  special  contributions  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


The  vote:  53  in  favor,  9  against,  and  13 
libstentions. 
On  the  proposal  of  Austria  the  Assem- 

})ly  then  resolved  "to  undertake  on  a 
arge  scale  Immediate  aid  for  the  af- 
fected territories  by  furnishing  medical 
$upplles.  foodstuffs  and  clothes"  and 
Called  "upon  all  member  states  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
in  this  relief  action." 

The  vote:  65  in  favor,  0  against,  7 
abstentions. 

In  compliance  with  the  first  Assembly 
resolution  U.N.  Secretary  General  Ham- 
marskjold  had  on  November  8  asked 
the  Hungarian  Government  if  it  were 
"ft^lUing  to  permit  entry  and  free  travel 
'Within  Hungary  to  U.N.  observers.  He 
stated  that  he  had  taken  steps  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  caused  by  foreign 
intervention  in  Hungary  "on  the  basis 
<)f  available  and  confirmed  material" 
but  he  pointed  out  that  without  the  Hun- 
garian Government's  cooF>eratlon,  It 
f'ould  be  impossible  for  him  to  suggest 
methods  for  ending  the  foreign  inter- 
vention, as  the  Assembly  has  requested. 
Cn  November  10  the  Secretary  General 
communicated  with  the  Government  of 
ihe  U.S.S.R.  asking  for  its  assistance  in 
Ihe  fulfilment  of  his  mandate. 

In  the  meantime,  action  was  also  taken 
to  meet  the  relief  needs  of  the  Hungarian 
people  and  to  speed  aid  for  refugees. 
The  U.N.  Secretary  General  on  Novem- 
ber 4  authorized  his  Under  Secretary  for 
Kconomic  and  Social  Affairs,  Philippe 
de  Seynes,  to  follow  up  the  Assembly's 
directives  on  relief  needs,  and  asked  the 
tJ.N.  Deputy  High  Commissioner  for 
Ilefugees,  James  M.  Read,  to  consult  with 
governments  and  international  bodies 
0n  giving  emergency  aid  to  the  refugees 
and  to  coordinate  the  aid  given. 

in.    XJtiXTTV    NATIONS    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY: 
IITH    SESSION,    NOVEMBCS    12,    l»e2 

The  nth  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  opened  on  November  12.  By 
Hhis  date  the  Soviet -dominated  Hun- 
garian Government  had  made  known 
its  view  to  the  effect  that  any  Assembly 
r|esolution  on  the  country's  political  sit- 
uation would  be  considered  interference 
In  its  domestic  affairs,  that  it  would  not 
admit  observers,  and  that  Soviet  troops 
Were  in  Hungary  at  its  invitation.  On 
November  13  a  reply  was  received  from 
tihe  Soviet  Union  substantially  to  the 
tome  effect.  However,  the  Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister  did  cable  his  Govem- 
Ihenfs  intention  to  permit  the  receipt 
and  distribution  of  food  and  medicines 
l^mong  the  people. 

It  was  announced  at  the  United  Na- 
tions on  November  16  that  a  three-man 
group,  consisting  of  Judge  Gundersen  of 
Norway.  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras,  of  Colombia, 
and  Arthur  Lall,  of  India,  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  situation 
Ctau.^d  by  foreign  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary. 

In  the  meantime,  three  new  resolu- 
tions were  being  circulated  among  U.N. 
members.  The  first,  introduced  by 
Cuba,  was  drafted  in  response  to  reports 
Of  deportations  of  Hungarians  to  the  So- 
fSet  Union  and  called  upon  the  U.S.S.R. 
•Ind  the  Hungarian  authorities  to  cease 
he  deportations  and  returns  those  who 
lad  been  deported.    The  second,  spon- 
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sored  by  Ceylon,  India,  and  TwA^flBJn 
urged  Hungary  to  admit  UJf.  ntwiifcti. 
The  tfahnd.  propoeed  by  Arce&tlna.  Bel- 
givan,  Deimiaric.  and  tbe  United  States, 
related  to  the  coordination  of  relief  ac- 
tions. All  three  were  adopted  on  No- 
vember 21. 

The  vote  on  Cuban  resolution:  S5  in. 
favor,  10  against,  and  14  abstentkxis. 

The  vote  on  Ceykm-India-Indonesia 
resoluUon:  Ji7  in  favor,  8  against,  and  14 
abstMitions. 

The  vote  on  Argentina-Belgium-Den- 
mark-United States  resolution:  89  in 
favor.  2  against,  and  8  abstentions. 

On  November  30  the  UJ^.  Secretary 
General  reported  that  "no  information  ts 
available  to  the  Secretary  General  con- 
cerning stepj  taken  in  order  to  establish 
compliance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
General  Asstmbly  which  refer  to  a  with- 
drawal of  trcops  or  related  political  mat- 
ters." He  stated  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  permission  from  Hungar- 
ian authorities  for  observers  to  enter 
Hungary.  He  also  pototed  out  that  the 
U.N.  investigjitlng  group  appomted  earli- 
er m  the  month  (see  above)  had  exam- 
ined the  material  available  to  the  Secre- 
tariat and  had  concluded  that  it  did  not 
provide  "a  sufficient  basis  for  a  report  to 
him  at  the  present  stage  and  that  the 
group,  moreover,  deems  It  essential  that 
Its  work  should  be  supplemented  and  co- 
ordinated with  such  findings  as  might 
result  from  tlie  process  of  direct  observa- 
tion in  Himgary." 

By  December  3  the  Hungarian  authori- 
ties had  made  It  known  that  they  were 
ready  to  receive  the  U2J.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral "at  a  later  date  appropriate  to  both 
parties."  Not  satisfied  with  this  vague 
promise,  the  AssemUy  on  December  4 
adopted  a  resolution,  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  and  13  other  nations- 
Argentina.  Australia,  Belgium.  Cuba, 
Denmark,  El  Salvador,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Norway.  Pakistan,  Sweden. 
andThailand — which  requested  "the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  Hungarian 
authorities  to  communicate  to  the  Sec- 
retary GenenU.  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 7.  1956.  their  consent  to  receive 
United  Nations  observer*." 

It  recommrnded  that  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  send  olMervers  to  Hungary,  and 
"other  countries  as  appropriate."  In 
other  words,  to  any  neighboring  coun- 
tries wining  to  receive  them. 

On  the  same  day  the  UJ^.  Secretary 
General  informed  the  Assembly  that  the 
Hungarian  representative  to  the  U.N.— 
Horvath — had  agreed  to  suggest  to  his 
Government  tliat  the  Secretary  Oeneral 
be  admitted  to  Budapest  on  December  16. 
Shortly  afterward,  however,  tbe  Hun- 
garian radio  rejected  the  date  as  "un- 
suitable." On  December  8  in  a  r^wrt 
to  the  Assembly  the  UJM.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral af&rmed  that  no  purpose  would  be 
served  in  making  an  on-the-spot  investi- 
gation In  Hungary  unless  he  were  ad- 
niitted  soon. 

When  it  became  plain  that  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Hungary  would  continue. 
and  that  the  UJY.  would  not  be  allowed 
to  send  observers,  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
on  December  12  passed  a  reeohition  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  and  19  other 
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countriea  Argentina.  Australia.  Bel- 
gium. Cuba.  Golomliia.  Denmark.  Domini- 
can RepubUc.  El  Salvador.  Ireland.  Italy, 
the  Netherlands.  Norway.  Pakistan.  Peru, 
the  Phlllppinea.  Spain.  Sweden.  Thailand, 
and  Turkey— whose  substantive  provi- 
sions were  as  follows: 


The  Oeneral  Aaatmtoly — 

Declares  that,  by  using  Its  armed  force 
against  the  Hungarian  people,  the  Oovem- 
ment of  tbe  nnlco  of  Sorlet  Socialist  Re- 
publics is  vioUtlng  the  poUUcal  Independ- 
ence of  Hungary; 

Condemns  the  violation  of  tbe  Charter 
by  tbe  Oovermnent  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
SociaUst  RepubUcs  in  depriving  Hungary  of 
lU  Uberty  and  independence  and  the  Hun- 
garL.n  people  of  the  exercise  of  their  fxmda- 
mental  rights; 

Reiterates  its  call  upon  the  Oovemment 
of  tbe  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
desist  forthwith  from  any  form  of  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary; 

Calls  upon  the  Oovermnent  of  tbe  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  make  Im- 
mediate arrangements  for  the  withdrawal, 
under  United  Nations  observation,  of  Its 
armed  forces  from  Hungary  and  to  permit 
the  reestabiuhment  of  the  political  Inde- 
pendence of  Hungary. 

The  vote:  55  In  favor,  8  against — Soviet 
bloc— 13  abstentions. 

Against:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Byelorus- 
sia. Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  Rumania. 
Ukraine,  Soviet  Union. 

Abstentions:  Afghanistan,  Cambodia, 
Egypt,  Finland,  India.  Indonesia.  Jordan, 
Morocco.  Saudi  Arabia.  Sudan.  Syria, 
Yemen.  Yugoslavia. 

In  early  January  U.N.  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  Philippe  de  Seynes, 
was  permitted  to  enter  Budapest  in  order 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  needs  of  the 
Hungarian  people.  Mr.  Seynes  made  it 
clear  that  his  mission  was  not  to  estab- 
lish an  aid  program  but  simply  to  make 
a  survey. 

In  a  report  to  the  Assembly  on  Janu- 
ary 5  the  UU.  Secretary  Oeneral  referred 
to  the  work  of  the  investigating  commit- 
tee he  had  appointed  on  November  16 
and  stated  that  "serious  consideration" 
should  be  given  to  the  committee's  con- 
clusion that  "short  of  access  to  reliable 
material,  provided  through  observation 
on  the  spot  in  Hungary  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  the   governments  directly 
concerned,  there  would  be  little  purpose 
in  attempting  an  assessment  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  or  of  recent  events."    India 
had  taken  the  position  that  since  the 
committee  had  not  obtained  permission 
to  go  to  Hungary,  it  should  not  go  to 
Austria,  the  only  neighbor  of  Hungary 
willing   to    admit   it.    Because   of   the 
Hungarian   refusal    to   admit   observers 
"the  only  source  of  new  and  direct  in- 
formation   might    be    hearings     with 
refugees  from  Hungary,  conducted,   m 
the  first  place.  In  neighboring  countries" 
the  Secretary  Oeneral  stated   "but  in 
order   to   yield   results   of   value,   such 
hearings  must  be  extensive  and  orga- 
nized in  a  JudlclaUy  satisfactory  form." 
Mr.  HammarskjoW  suggested  that  the 
Assembly  set  up  its  own  committee  to 
take  over  from  his  committee   "under 
smnewhat  broader  terms  of  reference" 
than  those  implied  in  previous  Assembly 
rescdutions. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  for  the  first  time 
sharply  critical  of  the  Secretary  Oeneral 


f or  thi«  ratsMttoiL  Thr  ffcrrWit  iWititci 
said  that  he  regretted  thai  Mr.  Ham- 
marakjokl  had  aeen  lit  to  act  aa  a  party 
m  the  dispute. 

On  January  10.  1957.  the  rtifmhlj 
adopted  a  reaolutloa  vihcme  principal 
provisions  was  as  foUowa: 

"The  Oeneral  Assembly — 

"BstabUalies  for  the  atoove-maatlpBed  pur- 
pose (to  gatber  InXormatton)  a  specUl  com- 
mittee composed  of  repiesentaUvca  of 
Australia.  Ceylon.  Denmark.  TonisU  and 
Uruguay,  to  investigate  and  to  estabUah  and 
nuilntaln  direct  obeerratlon  in  Hungary  and 
elsewhere,  taking  teetUaoDy,  eoUeettng  evi- 
dence, and  receiving  lafoRnatkm,  as  appn>- 
prlate,  in  order  to  report  Its  flnrtti^  to  tbe 
Oeneral  Aasemtaly  at  its  preeent  ■naalou.  and 
thereafter  from  UnM  to  tiiae  to  pnpere  a4- 
dltlcnal  reports  for  tbe  Information  of  aiam- 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Oen- 
eral Assembly  tf  It  Is  In  session.'* 


The  vote:  59  In  favor.  8  against.  10  ab- 
stentions. 

Against:  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Byelonu- 
sia.  Ccechoelovakia.  Poland.  Rumania 
Ukraine.  U.S.8  Jl. 

Abstentions:  Afghanistan.  Cuba, 
Egypt,  Finland.  India.  Jordan.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sudan,  Syria,  and  Yugoslavia. 


IV.  OOMCLUinWC  ooi 

United  Nations  resolutions  have 
pressed  first,  for  a  halt  to  the  Soviet 
armed  attack  and  a  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Hungary;  second,  for  non- 
intervention by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Himgary;  third,  for 
the  right  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  a 
government  responsive  to  their  will; 
fourth,  for  a  dhrect  investigation  by  UJf'. 
observers  in  Hungary  or  elsewhere;  and 
fifth,  for  permission  to  minister  to  the 
relief  needs  of  the  Hungarian  people  and 
for  aid  to  the  refiigees. 

On  December  12  the  Soviet  Union 
was  condemned  by  the  Assembly  for 
violating  the  political  Indepoidence  of 
Hungary  and  the  XJJi.  Charter. 

In  response,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
present  Hungarian  authoriUes  have  i^ 
Jected  all  the  UJ7.  resolutions  addressed 
to  the  rebellion  and  Soviet  armed  Intru- 
sion as  an  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Himgary.  Their  representa- 
tives have  maintained  further  that  So- 
viet troops  were  in  Hungary  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Hungarian  GoTemment  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
The  Hungarian  authorities  have,  how- 
ever, permitted  XJU.  economic  experts  to 
visit  Budapest  and  allowed  the  distribu- 
Uon  of  relief  supplies. 

The  Assembly's  call  for  reUef  assist- 
ance for  Hung(U7  and  the  Hungarian 
refugees  has  met  with  an  enoouragiBg 
response,  particularly  among  the  Eun>- 
pean  countries,  and  the  United  States. 
Not  only  have  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cal supplies  been  rushed  to  Hungary  and 
to  the  Hungarian  refugees  in  Austria, 
but  many  nations  have  ofltered  asylum  to 
the  refuaeea — see  annex.  However,  the 
future  of  a  substantial  nomlxr  of  the 
refugees  still  remains  uncertain. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  tlae  sJMtmrc  of 
an  unexpected  MnftAw|»yf  gf  «tt1tTitic  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  and  Hm«artan 
authoriUes,  or  of  devekifawnts  in  tte 
intematJonal  situation  rdatixv  to  dis- 
armament, the  status  of 
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other  matten  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  eoBKBHAmaot  wUh  the  Assembly  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet forces  and  nonintervention  in 
Hungary. 

There  were  other  developments  in  the 
United  Nati(»)s,  but  I  shall  not  speak 
now  of  them. 

I  now  ocnne  to  1962,  nearly  6  years 
later.  What  a  difference  there  is  in  the 
situation.  Time  has  passed.  The  plight 
of  the  Hungarian  people  obviously  has 
become  insignificant. 

In  1956  and  1957  the  United  NaUons 
declared  that  there  was  an  armed  in- 
tervention in  Himgary  unjustified  by  in- 
teractional law.  and  violative  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations,  inhumane, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Republic  should 
withdraw  its  troops.  Today  we  find  com- 
plete lethargy  and  indifference.  Today 
the  word  is  current  that  this  subject  Is 
to  be  dropped  from  further  considera- 
tion by  the  United  Nations. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  What  has  been 
accomplished?  Have  the  Soviet  troops 
been  withdrawn  from  Hungary?  Have 
the  Hungarians  been  given  the  right  to 
have  free  and  independent  elections,  to 
choose  their  own  government? 

There  has  been  no  compliance  with 
all  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  United 
Nations.  Are  only  the  little  nations  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  United  Nations? 
Is  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics 
to  be  honored,  to  be  credited  with  the 
right  to  Indifferently  look  upon  the  man- 
dates? Are  we  then  to  witness  the  pitiful 
spectacle  of  the  United  Nations  and  our 
country  saying.  "We  will  do  nothing  more 
about  it"? 

One  might  ask.  "Why  are  we  contem- 
plating dropping  the  subject?"  My  im- 
derstanding  is  that  the  position  taken  is. 
"We  cannot  do  anything  about  it,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  quit  pressing  oiur 
demands." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  better  to  try  and  to 
fail  than  not  to  try  at  all.  If  respect 
for  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  main- 
tained, if  owe  word  is  to  be  accepted  by 
the  people  of  the  world,  can  we  in  this 
shameful  and  indefensible  fashion  re- 
treat from  the  lofty  position  which  we 
occupy  in  defending  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  choose  their  own  tsrpe  of  gov- 
ernment, to  be  free  from  invasion? 
What  will  the  people  of  the  world  say 
when  the  word  goes  out  that  the  subject 
will  be  dropped  at  the  United  Nations, 
that  the  delegates  from  the  Commimist 
Hungarian  government  will  be  honored 
and  recognized? 

For  6  years  those  delegates  have  not 
been  recognized.  They  have  been  re- 
jected. If  the  subject  is  dropped,  they 
will  come  in  with  their  credentials. 
They  will  say.  "We  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  duly  recognized  Hungarian 
Government,  and  we  ask  recognition." 

For  the  good  of  the  United  Nations, 
for  the  good  of  our  country,  and  consist- 
ent with  decency  and  morality,  this 
subject  ought  not  to  be  dropped.  Let  it 
go  to  a  vote.  Let  the  Soviet  Republic 
and  those  nations  which  want  to  follow 
it  defeat  our  proposal.  We  will  be 
stronger  going  down  In  honorable  defeat 
than  we  will  be  in  abandoning  our  po- 
sition and  saying  that  we  will  not  try 
because  we  cannot  succeed. 


I  think  the  subject  is  important.  It 
may  seem  out  of  time,  but  to  me  it  is 
not.    Truth  and  Justice  are  eternal. 

Hie  cause  of  the  Hungarian  people  is 
Just.  The  position  of  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lic is  wrong.  The  position  of  the  present 
Government  of  Hungary  is  wrong.  We 
ought  not  to  yield  to  them. 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  commu- 
nications satellite  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  ealled  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
nun  is  present. 

>Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Btjr- 

DICKl. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  KEFAUVER  re- 
quested the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll], the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden] 
are  necessarily  absent. 
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Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Allott 

Hart 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Beall 

Hlckey 

Bennett 

Holland 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Bottum 

Humphrey 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Bush 

Javlta 

Byrd.  Va. 

Johnston 

Byrd.W.Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Cannon 

Jordan. Idaho 

Carlson 

Keating 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Case. 

Kerr 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Church 

Lausche 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Cotton 

Long,  Hawaii 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

miender 

McClellan 

Engle 

McOee 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Ooldwater 

Monroney 

Gore 

Morse 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
fend  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
pama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote 
♦'yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If 
Present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Haydbn)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young].  If  present  and 
Voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  would 
Vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
iROuld  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
hART],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
piRKSEN],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  neces- 
sarily absent  and,  if  present  and  voting. 
Would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  to  attend  a  funeral. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  20.  as  follows: 

[No.  176  Leg.) 
TEAS — 66 


Aiken 

AUott 

Beall 

Bennett 

fioggs 

Bottum 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd,  W.Va 

Cannon 

(Carlson 

Case 

Chavez 

[Cotton 

:;urtls 
a.stland 

fcUender 

Engle 
rvln 

Fong 

Julbrtght 

Ooldwater 


Bartlett 

Burdlck 

Church 

Clark 

tkxld 

pouglas 

Core 


inderson 

}lble 

Sutler 

^apehart 

Carroll 


Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

NAYS— 20 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hlckey 

Javits 

Kefauver 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 


Muskle 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Sal  tons  tall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 


McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mors« 

Neuberger 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 


Moss 

Murphy 
Russell 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
JpuRDicK's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
♦greed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mtulam 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  iden- 
tfified  as  '81-11-62— DDD." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
l^ent  will  be  stated. 

The  Leglslative  Clerk.  On  page  23,  in 
ifine  23,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
Vords  "sections  303  and  304",  and  in- 
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sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  wcMtls  "sections 
303,  304.  and  404". 

On  pace  80,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

AMTiTI  VWt  UkW  OOICPUAHCB 

Sac.  404.  (a)  When«yer  the  oorporatlcHi 
contemplates  eaterinc  into  any  oontxmot  witb 
any  other  oocninunlcatlons  oommon  carrier. 
It  shall,  before  entering  into  that  propoaed 
contract,  tranamlt  promptly  to  the  Attorney 
General  a  true  and  c<M-rect  copy  thereof,  a 
full  and  compU  te  written  statement  concern- 
ing the  purposo  and  effect  thereof,  and  such 
other  Information  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  conalder  neceeaary  for  determination 
whether  that  contract,  if  entered  into,  would 
tend  to  create  <>r  maintain  any  situation  in- 
consistent wltli  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  Within  i\  reasonable  time  theresfter, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  tranamlt  to  the 
corporation  his  written  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  contract,  If  entered  into, 
would  have  any  such  effect.  A  copy  of  each 
opinion  so  tzaosmltted  to  the  corporation 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Cocnmlsslon. 

On  page  39,  line  15,  strike  out  "Stc. 
404",  and  iiu«rt  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec 
405". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  srield  to  me, 
in  my  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Malliun 
President,  I  cannot  yield  to  the  Senator 
in  his  time,  llie  Ka«  rule  which  Is  being 
applied  requires  that  a  Senator  who  has 
the  floor  and  is  speaking  can  yield  only 
in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  find  out  what 
the  pending  amendment  is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  one  of 
my  amendments.  It  is  identified  as 
"»-ll-«2— DDD."  I  wish  the  label  were 
"DDT,"  so  as  to  kill  this  biU.  However, 
it  is  now  labeled  "DDD." 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  cannot  find  any 
amendment  except  one  labeled  "ZZZ." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  we  know  that  most  Senators 
will  vote  against  the  amendment.  In 
fact,  it  will  b(>  disposed  of  by  means  of 
a  moti(m  to  lay  it  on  the  table;  there 
will  not  even  be  a  vote  directly  on  the 
amendment.  We  shall  make  a  gxxxl  case 
for  the  amendment,  as  we  have  done  for 
the  other  amendments;  Imt  this  amend- 
ment will  be  dl^wsed  of  by  means  of  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table — as  has  been 
done  right  along,  with  the  other  amend- 
ments, under  the  most  tjrrannlcal  rule  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  Senate.  I  must 
proceed  iinder  it,  so  here  I  am. 

I  cannot  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  except  by  unanimous  consent;  and 
I  am  so  upset  about  this  matter  that  I 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  agree  to  any 
unanimous  consent. 

Madam  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  the  proposed  cor- 
poration cmnply  with  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  create 
the  most  fantastic  monopoly  in  existence, 
and  the  proposed  monopoly  would  deal 
with  space.  Unfortunately,  our  country 
does  not  own  space.  But  here  we  are: 
We  do  not  own  space,  but  we  have  spent 
$25  billion  trying  to  get  it;  but  the  Rus- 
sians appear  to  be  ahead  of  us. 

However,  if  an  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  give  our  developments  in  space  to  the 


A.T.  li  T.,  at  least  let  us  require  com- 
peUUve  bidding. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  or- 
dered on  the  question  of  laying  my 
amendment  on  the  table.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  tabled;  I  know  that  a  vote  will 
not  be  taken  on  my  amendment  on  its 
merits. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  now  mak- 
ing a  motion  to  lay  his  amendment  on 
the  table? 

Mr.  U>NG  of  Louisiana.  No.  but  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  going  to 
make  that  motion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wait  until  the 
motion  is  made? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  want  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  now ;  and 
when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  requested.  I 
want  to  agree  to  the  request  to  have 
them  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  want  me  to  move  now 
that  his  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  weU,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  does  not  want  me 
to  make  that  motion  now,  let  him  wait 
until  I  make  the  motion;  and  we  will 
ask  for  the  yea£  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  agreeing  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  thank 
the  good  Lord  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
will  be  had  on  a  motion  to  kill  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  President — or.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  make  a  correction:  under  the 
circumstances,  I  should  say  "Madam 
President."  However,  the  rule  provides 
that  when  a  Senator  addresses  the 
Chair,  he  should  say  "Mr.  President": 
the  one  who  wrote  this  rule  did  not  con- 
template that  a  woman  would  ever  oc- 
cupy the  chair. 

Madam  President,  after  all  the  billions 
of  dollars  our  Government  has  spent  on 
its  developments  in  connection  with 
outer  space,  we  now  have  Telstar  in 
outer  space.  Telstar,  in  my  opinion,  is 
of  questionable  value.  However,  under 
the  pending  bill,  Telstar  would  be  given 
to  AT.  k  T. 

But  Madam  President,  A.T.  It  T.  al- 
ready has  so  much.  Why  give  them 
more. 

Madam  President,  I  am  told  that 
within  a  month  the  Russians  will  have  a 
satellite  up  in  space,  broadcasting — 
something  that  we  do  not  even  think 
about  doing  now.  They  will  be  broad- 
casting live  television  programs  to  all 
the  world.  They  will  be  doing  it  within 
a  year.  We  cannot  do  that.  The  con- 
trolling factor  is  the  problem  of  batter- 
ies. The  Russian  rockets  have  so  much 
lifting  power  that  they  can  send  up  the 
necessary  batteries  and  thus  can  broad- 
cast live  to  the  entire  world — right  now. 
We  are  told  that  they  will  broadcast  on 
three  spectnuns.  The  A.T.  ft  T.  sttys 
that  cannot  be  done;  they  say  we  do  not 
have  on  our  receiver  tubes  the  same  lin- 


ear spectrums  that  are  used  in  Europe, 
so  it  will  be  neoesaary  to  use  three  spec- 
trums. But  we  understand  that  tbe 
Russians  will  put  up  a  device  which  will 
use  three  spectrums.  Inasmuch  as  we 
cannot  do  that,  the  Russians  wHl  do  it: 
and  probably  they  will  use  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  old  song,  "The  Best  Things 
in  Life  Are  Free."  But  as  the  Russians 
use  it.  it  probably  will  go  something  like 
this: 

You're  listening  to  the  pec^le's  star; 

IfB  put  here  for  you  and  me. 
Don't  tune  in  on  that  ntelllte — 

It's  owned  br  A.T.  &  T. 

[Laughter.] 

I  think  they  will  use  part  ot  the  Ameri- 
can version  of  the  song  for  the  next  four 
lines: 

The  flowers  in  spring, 
The  birdies  that  sing; 
The  Bunbeams  that  shine. 
They're  yoars.  they're  mine. 
And  love   can  conte  to 
It's  not  a  monopoly. 

That  will  be  the  Russian  version. 

I  suggest  to  the  new  corpont|3(m  that 
it  put  out  its  own  song,  to  compete  with 
the  Russians'  song.  Perhaps  this  corpo- 
ration vlll  use  a  song  which  will  go 
s(Hnething  like  this: 

This  star  U  here  to  make  a  buck. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Please  do  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  please  to  trust  me : 

"nils  star  iB  here  to  make  a  buck. 

It's  here  for  monopoly. 

TeU  all  poor  folks  they're  out  of  luck. 

A  man  got  to  pay  to  see. 

Tovir  telephones  ring. 

It's  Perry  or  Bing, 

Just  any  old  thing 

You  pay — we  ring. 

You  can  reach  beloved  ones; 

Just  pay  old  A.T.  h,  T. 

Madam  President,  that  is  what  we  are 
up  against.  The  Russians  say  that  un- 
der our  form  of  government  our  people 
are  taxed  any  given  amount — let  us  say 
$25  bilUon — for  their  investment  in  outer 
space,  but  the  first  time  it  is  possible  to 
show  a  profit,  our  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  sell  it  for  nothing  to  a  vaaaoQ- 
oly.  The  Russians  say  that  is  the  way 
our  Government  (^jierates.  But,  i^y^»tw 
President,  why  in  the  world  should  we 
proceed  in  this  way  to  prove  It  to  the 
Russians  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  wozid? 
Why  do  we  not  compete  with  the  Rus- 
sians? 

Suppose  we  do  what  we  are  asked  to 
do:  We  are  asked  to  let  this  private 
monopoly  charge  everyone  who  uses  our 
satellite.  But  suppose  the  Russians  put 
up  a  satellite,  and  then  say : 

Come  on.  everybody! 

Make  your  telephone  calls  for  tree. 

ljoak.\   It's  omr  teleTlatoa  program. 

ThU  alnt  pay  TV. 

That  would  make  a  terrlfle  ■imral  to 
aU  the  people  of  the  worid. 
would  be  hogtled  by  this  private 
oly;  we  would  be  stuck  wKh  it  while 
the  Russians  won  the  prtvaganda  race 
in  the  wtKTld. 

I  am  Just  tnring  to  resist  this  monoply. 
I  am  the  chairman  of  a  Suboommittoe  oa 
Monopoly:  and  the  Senator  fkwn  Tte> 
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neasee  nir.  KirAUTiB]  Is  also  the  chair- 
man (rf  a  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly. 
We  are  dedicated  to  opposing  monopoly. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State.  *T>id 
It  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  major  use 
will  be  for  telephones?  Why  don't  you 
give  it  to  the  telephone  companies?" 

But  there  was  no  answer. 

Then  I  said— and  what  I  said  is  cor- 
rect— "You  talk  about  all  the  money  that 
would  be  made  by  telephone  calls  be- 
tween New  York  and  London.  But 
there  are  five  times  as  many  channels 
between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
Why  don't  you  include  those,  so  this 
thing  can  be  used  domestically?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  why  they  do  it 
this  way.  It  is  because  the  telephone 
company  wrote  the  legislation — at  least 
the  original  draft  of  it.  They  were 
asked,  "Why  don't  you  do  it  this  way?" 
No  answer.  All  I  say  is  that  if  they 
are  going  to  do  It.  at  least  let  us  make 
them  try  to  comply  with  the  antitrust 
laws.  That  is  what  my  amendment 
does. 

The  Senate  may  vote  to  table,  my 
amendment,  but  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE  rose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  the 
Senator  make  the  motion  first. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  he  had  made 
It.    He  stood. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

HUMPHREY.    Madam     Presi- 
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Madam  President, 


Mr 

den 

Mr.  KEPAUVER 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to 
speak  In  my  own  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senator  is  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl.  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RusSBLL]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ajtocrson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatdkr]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

I  fvuther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  neces- 
sarily absent  and.  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  frtan  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  to  attend  a  funeral. 

The  result  wsu  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Beau 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bottum 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.Va. 

Cannon 

Carlaon 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Hartke 


BarUett 
Burdlck 
Chavez 
Clark 

Douglas 
miender 


Anderson 
Bible 
Butler 
Capehart 
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TEAS — 72 

Hlckenlooper  Mundt 

Hlckey  Muskle 

Holland  Pastore 

Hruska  Pearson 

Humphrey  Pell 

Jackson  Prouty 

Javlt«  Proxmlre 

Johnston  Randolph 

Jordan,  N.C.  Robertson 

Jordan.  Idaho  S&ltonstall 

Keating  Scott 

Kerr  Smathers 

Kuchel  Smith,  Mass. 

Lausche  Smith.  Maine 

Long.  Mo.  Sptarkmau 

Magnuson  Stennls 

Mansfield  Symington 

McCarthy  Talmadge 

McClellan  Thurmond 

McQee  Tower 

Metcalf  Wiley 

MUler  Williams,  N.J. 

Monroney  WilUams.  Del. 

Morton  Young.  N.  Dak. 

NAYS— 16 

Gore  Morse 

Gruenlng  Neuberger 

Kefauver  Yarborough 

Long,  Hawaii  Young,  Ohio 
Long,  La. 
McNamara 

NOT  VOTINO^I2 

Carroll  Hill 

Cooper  Moss 

Dirksen  Murphy 

Hayden  Russell 


So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  my  own 
amendment,  8-14-62 — H. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order, 
please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  8-14-62 — H,  and 
ask  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  may  be  Joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislahvb  Clerk.  On  page  38, 
line  14,  immediately  after  the  period. 
It  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new 
sentence : 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  derogating  from  the  authority 


ft  the  President  pursuant  to  wctlon  201 
a)(4). 



Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  if 
;he  Senate  will  give  me  its  attention,  I 
thall  complete  everything  I  have  to  say 
about  5  minutes,  in  a  colloquy  with 
|he  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Sparkman],  who  Is  the  Senator  in 
Charge  of  the  bill  for  the  committee 
Vhich  last  reported  It,  the  Committee 
i^n  Foreign  Relations. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  myself  5 
ttiinutcs. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
IJiake  It  crystal  clear  that  the  President 
c>£  the  United  States  shall  be  the  final 

iuthority  in  respect  of  any  matter 
■hich  concerns  "the  national  interest 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States* 
In  international  negotiations,  even  if 
lihose  particular  negotiations  may  be 
Construed  by  the  corporation  organized 
Uncier  the  act  to  be  a  matter  of  "business 
tiejTotiations." 

Those  words  I  have  used.  Madam 
President,  are  words  of  art.  The  words 
•^business  negotiations'  are  found  in 
Section  402.  and  the  words  "the  national 
Ihterest  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States"  are  found  in  section  201(a)(4). 

Madam  President,  I  know  there  was 
Considerable  debate  about  this  question 
ytfhtn  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Gore]  was  be- 
fbre  the  Senate  on  Monday.  Having 
Head  that  debate,  it  appeared  both  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr.  Hum- 
flHREY  ] ,  Who  had  about  the  same  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed,  and  to  me  that 
this  question  was  not  yet  clear  in  terms 
Of  the  basis  of  the  bill,  assuming  that  it 
should  become  law.  It  is  critically  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  clear,  for  the 
reason  that  the  power  which  is  to  be 
granted  by  section  201(a)(4)  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
ci)mplete  power.  The  President  is  given 
the  power  to  "exercise  such  supervision 
over  relationships  of  the  corporation 
^ith  foreign  governments  or  entities  or 
«fith  international  bodies  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  such  relation- 
ahips  shall  be  consistent  with  the  nation- 
al interest  and  foreign  poUcy  of  the 
Onited  States." 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet.  Would  the 
senator  allow  me  to  finish  my  thought? 

However,  when  dealing  with  "business 
negotiations,"  in  section  402,  provision  is 
made  for  "whenever  the  corporation 
shall  enter  into  business  negotiations" 
the  corporation  shall  keep  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  advised  and  the  Depart- 
iD|ent  of  State,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  may 
render  such  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
^sary  or  appropriate,  as  the  language 
provides,  or  demur. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  wording  that 
II  the  President  believes  the  "business 
negotiations"  will  be  not,  as  the  com- 
pany might  think,  "business  negotia- 
tions" but  relationships  with  foreign 
gC^vernments  of  the  kind  described  in 
section  201(a)  (4).  he  may  assert  his  au- 
tbjority,  and  thereupon  he  shall  have  di- 
rect authority  in  those  negotiations  as 
if  section  201(a)(4)    were  the  section 
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under  which  tlie  negotiations  were  taking 
place. 

To  clarify  that.  Madam  President,  we 
really  do  not  need  an  amendment  If  the 
leglslaUve  history  Is  very  clear  on  the 
subject.  Theiefore,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  I  should  like  to  complete  my 
statement,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  should  Uk(!  to  address  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Senator 
In  charge  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS  Not  yet.  I  should  like 
to  address  a  quesUon  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President  I 
jrield  myself  3  addiUonal  mmutes. 

Is  It  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  section  402  of  the  biU  U  subject 
to  and  limited  by  section  201(a)(4)  so 
that  whether  or  not  the  corporation 
seeks  the  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  State  under  section  402  even  in  "busi- 
ness negotlaUons"  it  is  the  President 
who  wiU  have  the  power  to  determine 
when  and  under  what  circumstances 
"business  negotiations"  involve  "the  na- 
tional interest  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.'  so  as  to  warrant  his  in- 
tervention under  section  201(a)(4)? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The    PRESDJING    OFFICER.     Does 
the  Senator  yield  in  his  own  time' 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  in  my  own  Ume. 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER      For   a 
question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  understand  the 
Senator  Is  gointr  to  ask  me  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Alat>ama  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  fear  I  cannot  frame  this  In  the  form  of 
a  question.  Therefore,  if  I  may,  I  will 
use  my  own  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  well.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  so  doing? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me,  I  will  yield  in  a  minute.  This  Is 
not  a  matter  of  time  or  of  being  didac- 
tic. I  should  like  to  get  this  set.  and 
then  I  will  yield  in  my  own  time  to  the 
Senator,  If  he  «ill  only  allow  me  to  do 
it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wUl,  but  I  wish  first 
to  get  the  Record  straight  by  asking  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  for  a  parliiunentary  inquiry  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  Is  It 
not  true  that  a  Senator  may  ask  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  that  he  may 
yield  to  another  Senator  for  a  purpose 
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other  than  to  ask  a  question,  and  if  he 
can  get  the  consent,  the  Senator  may 
speak?  ^^ 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

request  has  been  made  and  granted.  The 
Chair  recognises  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  shall  try  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  as  completely 
M  I  can.  and  yet  with  reasonable 
brevity.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  several 
things.  First,  the  subject  was  one  of 
considerable  discussion  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Very  frankly,  my  own  feeling  is  that 
the  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  is  so  paramount  on  all 
these  questions  that  It  would  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  what  wording 
was  used.  Congress  camiot  limit,  take 
away,  or  destroy  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Constitution.  I  think 
that  is  basic. 

However,  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
Senators  were  not  satisfied,  when  Sec- 
retary Rusk  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee, he  made  a  rather  strong  state- 
ment pertaining  to  that  subject.  The 
part  to  which  I  refer  particularly  is  to 
be  found  on  pages  174  and  175  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Madam  President,  in  order  to  help 
make  a  complete  record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  the  portion  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk's  statement  beginning  at 
the  top  of  page  174  and  extending 
through  the  break  in  the  middle  of  page 
175  of  the  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows : 
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HO    DKLMUTIOK    OF    PUBZDKMT'S    ATTTKOBITT    TO 
nrCACS     IK    nrTBUfATTONAJ.     NMOTTATIOlfS 

In  recent  weekB  most  of  the  dlscuaaion 
of  the  foreign  poUcy  provisions  of  the  bUl 
n««  centered  on  whether  they  delegate  to 
the  corporaUon  a  part  of  the  President's 
authority  to  engage  In  International  nego- 
tlaUona  on  behalf  of  the  VS.  Government 
Let  me  state  most  emphatlcaUy  that  they 
do  not.  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  there  would 
bea  constitutional  question  whether  Con- 
gress coxild  by  leglaUUon  deprive  the  Prvsl- 
dent  of  any  such  authority. 

BACKCBOUND  OF  SKTION  »01  (a)  (4)   OF  TH«  BILL 

The  fact  is  that  the  bm,  in  section 
aoi(a)  (4),  expressly  directs  the  President  to 
"exercise  such  superrislon  over  relationships 
of  the  corporation  with  foreign  govern- 
ments or  entlUes  or  with  IntemaUonal 
bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assun  that 
such  relaUonshlps  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  International  Interest  and  forelirn  doUcv 
of  the  United  States."  ^ 

This  provision  conarms  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  control  international  nego- 
tlaUons with  respect  to  the  sateUlte  com- 
munications system  in  any  way  he  deems 
appropriate,  where  the  foreign  policy  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  InvY^ved. 
Where  he  considers  It  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
himself,  he  wlU  be  able  to  direct  this. 

A  certain  confusion  has  arisen  mi  this 
subject  because  section  402  of  the  admln- 
Utratlon  bUl  in  its  original  form  contained 
the   following  provision: 


"The  oorporatloa  shall  not  i_^ 
tlaUons  with  any  IntemattoiMa  acwney.  for- 
•ign  government,  or  entt^  without  a  prlar 
notlflcatlon  to  the  Dqiartaisnt  o(  State, 
^Uch  wui  conduct  or  supenrlas  such  nsgoti- 
atloDs.  All  agTMmsnti  and  arrangsmmts 
with  any  such  sgsncy.  government,  or  snttty 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  State." 

"That  provlaton  taken  UteraUy  was  psrhMM 
too  broad.  But  as  Undsr  SeoreUry  MoQUm 
made  clear  in  the  very  flret  testimony  of  the 
State  Department  on  this  bm.  the  Depart- 
ment has  neither  the  time,  the  personnel 
the  technical  competence,  nor  the  desire  to 
carry  on  ordinary  buslnees  negotlatl(Hw  for 
thu  corporation,  any  more  than  It  cairles  on 
such  detailed  negotiations  on  behalf  of  other 
American  corporations  engaged  la  Intema- 
Uonal buslnees.  Morw>Ter.  the  original  Un- 
guage  lodged  the  negotUttng  authority  in  the 
Sute  Department  rather  than  m  the  Presi- 
dent who  has  the  constitutional  recpoasl- 
blllty  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  poUey. 

^or  these  reasons  that  language  was 
dropped,  and  the  language  I  have  previously 
read  to  you  was  Inserted  in  section  201  (a)  (4) 
to  confirm  the  President's  authority  to  con- 
duct negotiations  having  international 
political  significance.  In  exercising  this  au- 
thority the  President  wiu  use  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  hu  principal  arm;  but.  as 
this  committee  knows,  in  conducting  its  in- 
ternational negotiations  the  Department 
associates  with  itself  repreeentaUvee  of  other 
agencies  which  have  Interest  and  competence 
in   the  subject  matter. 

BTTSIKESS   rrXGOTIATIOMS   UaOTKD   BT    WmMBOmt- 
TIKL    AITTROairT 

In  the  course  of  congressional  consldera- 
Uon.   sectlcm   402    was  rewritten  to  govern 
thoee  situations  in  which  the  corporation  Is 
negotiating  abroad  on  buslnees  or  technical 
matters  arUlng  In  the  condxict  of  lu  opera- 
tions.   We  do  not  interpret  this  new  seeUon 
402  as  a  grant  of  power  to  the  oorparatton 
to  negotute  on  theee  matters.    That  derives 
from   its  charter  power   to  do  the   kind  of 
business  It  wUl  be  doing.    SecUon  403  In  Its 
present  form  Is  a  reoognlUon  that,  with  this 
corporaUon,  even  technical  or  minor  busi- 
ness   negotiations    may    raise    probtems   of 
wider  concern.     It  provides  a  procedure  for 
dealing   with   thoee  problems.     Under   this 
procedure  the  corporaUon  must  keep  the  De- 
partment Informed  about  such  negotlattons 
The  Department  will  advise  the  company  <tf 
relevant   foreign   poUcy  oonalderaUoos   and 
be  ready  to  provide  appropriate  fittlstenoc  If 
necessary.     Although  the   bm   contains  no 
definition   of   "business   negotiations."   this 
creates  no  difficulty.    It  is.  after  aU.  for  the 
President   to  determine,  imder  section  aoi 
(a)(4)   as  weU  ss  under  his  oonsUtuUonal 
power  to  conduct  foreign  policy,  what  nego- 
tiations should  be  conducted  by  the  Oov- 
emment  and  which  may  be  left  to  the  cor- 
p<Mmtlon. 

I  can  assure  the  committee  that  we  in 
the  State  Department  are  fully  aware  of 
the  broad  range  of  questions  Involving  for- 
eign poUcy  Interests  that  may  arise  In  con- 
nection with  this  sateUlte  communications 
system.  The  Department  wlU  wish  to  foUow 
them  closely  either  throutfli  direct  ocMiduct 
of  the  negoUatlons  or  by  dose  aseociaUon 
with  the  company  under  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  section  402.  whichever  Is  apwo- 
prlate.  *^*^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Answering  further, 
I  had  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the 
RccoRo  was  clear.  I  supplemented  Sec- 
retary Rusk's  sUtement  with  a  series  of 
questions,  which  he  answered.  Those 
questions  and  answers  are  found  be- 
ginning at  the  middle  of  page  178  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ptor- 
eign  Relations  and  continue  to  just  be- 
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lofir  til*  top  of  PMO  UO.  Tbe  wiict  of 
qoisdono  ASd  MMircn  bears  upon  tfalt 
▼ery  nbjeei.  I  iiudl  aot  take  tbe  t&ne 
of  tbe  Senste  to  read  it.  I  make  refer- 
ence to  tt  and  adc  tmanlmoas  consent 
that  tbat  portion  of  the  hearings  before 
the  FcMreica  Relations  Cunmlttee  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcobd. 

TYien  belnc  bo  ohkction.  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou>,  as  f <dlow8 : 

TUUfSBIP  or  TBX  COaPOKATION  WITR 


Senator  Bpujuum.  Tbank  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retwy. 

I  have  Jvwt  a  f«w  quesUons  I  wmnt  to  pose 
toyoa. 

I  note  tbat  you  point  out  In  your  state- 
ment eeeUon  aoi(a)(4)  of  the  bUI  directs 
the  President  "to  exercise  such  supenrislon 
over  relationshlpa  ot  the  corporation  with 
foreign  goremments  or  entitles  or  With  In- 
ternational Iwdlee  as  may  he  appropriate  to 
assure  that  such  relationships  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest  and  for- 
eign policy  at  tlie  United  States." 

This  would  seem  to  me  to  mean  plainly 
that  the  President  will  have  full  power  to 
decide  In  each  case  what  superrlslon  would 
be  apprtqiriate. 

Do  you  understand  it  that  way? 

Secretary  Bosk.  That  is  my  uiidarstand- 
ing,  sir.  I  would  say  the  answer  to  that 
is  "Yes." 

powns  or  thx 


AS   SIPABATB    mOM 
or  THB  OOaPOaATION 

Senator  Spaxkmak.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  the  Preeldent  is  to  exercise  such 
superrision  orer  relatioitshlps  ot  the  corpora- 
tion as  lie  may  deem  apiMoprlate,  and  so 
forth,  it  ts  dear  that  he  may  decide  what 
negotiations  ha  belieTes  the  Government 
should  conduct  and  what  negotiations  are 
business  matters  of  the  natxire  which  the 
corporation  may  conduct  under  tbe  provi- 
sions of  sectlMi  402. 

Ik  that  the  way  you  understand  it? 

Secretary  Rttsk.  X  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  President  is  to  give 
effect  to  Ills  req>onsibiIlties  under  this  bai. 

Senatw  Sfaskmsw.  Tes.  I  am  Just  trying 
to  make  a  record  here  as  to  your  conception 
of  what  the  powers  of  the  President  are  as 
separated  from  the  powers  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

I  woiUd  assume,  then,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  tbe  corporation,  would 
eonduet  basic  negotiations  affecting  foreign 
pt^cy,  including  such  Important  negotla- 
tiona  as  next  year's  TTU  eonfermce  and  any 
other  negotiations  with  foreign  governments, 
whenever  the  President  thought  it  appro- 
priate? 

Secretary  RimK.  I  think  that  Is  un- 
doubtedly  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
woiild  be  especially  true  at  the  early  stages 
of  the  establishment  of  an  international 
commtinications  satellite  system. 

Senator  SPAsxMAif .  I  assume,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  corporation  would.  In  all 
probability,  conduct  its  own  technical  busi- 
ness negotiations  with  f(»-elgn  entities;  Is 
that  right? 

Secretary  Rosx.  That  Is  correct,  sir.  with 
notification  to  the  Dq>artment  of  State  so 
that  the  foreign  policy  interests  can  be 
observed. 


HOTinCATION  TO  STATS  DSPABTICXNT  COMCSaN- 
ZNO  mOOTXATIDMS  WITB  rOBXieM  OOVXaNMENTS 

Senator  Spabxmsn.  Tou  make  it  clear  In 
yotur  statement  that  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  State  Department  in  every  Instance 
when  n^otlatlons  are  to  be  conducted,  even 
those  of  a  business  nature.  And,  further- 
more, when  it  does  this,  it  would  be  under 
the  provisions  of  section  409  which  require 
notifying  the  Stats  Departmsnt? 

r    - 


Saerstary  Busk,  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Spakkjcah.  I  asstune.  also,  that 
when  the  President  determines  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  executive  branch  to  conduct 
a  particular  negotiation,  he  would  direct 
that  such  negotiations  would  be  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  State  In  conjunction 
with  other  interested  agencies  In  tbe  visual 
way.    Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Rosk.  That  would  be  the  normal 
practice,  and  I  might  say,  as  happens  in  other 
fields.  I  would  suppose  that  at  a  niunber  of 
these  negotiations  a  representative  of  the 
corporation  would  also  be  a  part  of  tbe 
negotiating  team  associated  with  the  Depart- 
ment Of  State. 

Senator  Spakkm an.  But  always  under  the 
supervlBion  of  the  President? 

Secretary  Rttsk.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Bpahkmatt.  And  the  State  Depart- 
ment acting,  of  course,  for  the  President? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct. 

BSSPONSmnJTT    FOB    NEGOTXATIOM    or   TRSATIXS 

Senator  Spaxkman.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  bill  would  give  the  corporation  tbe 
right  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment agreements  and  treaties  which  would 
require  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Am  I  correct  in  reading  the  language  of 
section  201  (a)  (4)  to  mean  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  wiU  negotiate  all  such  agree- 
ments and  treaties  under  the  direction  of  the 
President.  Just  as  at  the  present? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  sir.  I 
would  anticipate  that  any  negotiation  lead- 
ing to  an  executive  agreement  or  to  a  treaty 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  order  to  let  the 
Senate  know  that  that  was  our  inten- 
tion. I  call  attention  to  pages  2,  3,  and 
the  top  of  page  4  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
contain  a  quotation  of  the  questions  and 
answers  between  me  and  Secretary  Rusk. 
They  are  identical  with  those  contained 
in  the  hearings.  Therefore  I  shall  not 
ask  that  they  be  printed,  but  I  make 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  call  attention  to  a  part  of  the  report 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  re- 
fer to  page  23,  the  bottom  paragraph, 
section  402.  under  the  heading  "Notice 
of  Foreign  Business  Negotiations."  The 
report  contains  a  discussion,  which  I 
think  is  clearly  in  point,  answering  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  make  reference  to  that  section 
in  the  report  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, one  of  the  legislative  committees 
reporting  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
tinent portion  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  page  23  and  extending  to  the 
top  half  of  page  24,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SBCnON    402.    MOTTCS    OP   FOKZIGN    BUSZNKSS 
NEGOTIATIONS 

This  section  is  to  Insure  that  the  corpora- 
tion, in  its  biisiness  negotiations  with  inter- 
national or  foreign  entitles  over  facilities, 
operations,  or  services,  will  conform  to  rele- 
vant fc»relgn  policies  of  the  United  States. 
SeetkHi  402  should  be  read  with  section 
201(a)(4)  as  both  are  concerned  with  tbe 
role  of  the  corporation  in  relation  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Together  these  sections  as- 
sure that  this  role  will  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  contributes  to  the  success  of 


Unit  policy.  Section  402(a)(4)  recognises 
the  President's  authority  to  take  whatever 
ste^s  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that 
relationships  of  the  corporation  with 
fot^lgn  governments,  entitles,  or  intema- 
tldpal  agencies  are  consistent  with  the  for- 
eipi  policy  of  the  United  States.  This  sec- 
tloti  reaffirms  the  traditional  responsibility 
of  the  President,  and  through  him  to  the 
Department  of  State,  for  conducting  foreign 
pofllcy.  Section  402,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
concerned  with  the  narrower  problem  of  the 
cotjporation's  business  negotiations  with  in- 
tetfiatlonal  or  foreign  entitles.  Wltb  respect 
to  these  negotiations,  the  corporation  Is  to 
notify  the  Department  of  State  when  enter- 
ing into  negotiations  and  that  Department 
Is^  advise  the  corporation  of  relevant  for- 
eign p>ollcy  considerations.  Moreover,  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  the  corporation  niay  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  the  DepMU-tment;  such 
aaiitstance  has  customarily  been  furnished  by 
tho  Department  to  conununications  carriers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
further  than  that,  our  learned  friend, 
th^  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
Sehator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TOliE],  made  Inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  even  since  the  debate  started.  He 
ha^  obtained  a  letter  from  Secretary 
RUsk  which  states  the  case  quite  fully. 
I  tihall  not  take  time  to  read  the  letter, 
but  I  do  make  reference  to  it.  I  ask 
uojanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
tlK  Secretary  of  State  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w*s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asifollows: 

The  Secretary  of  Stati, 

Washington. 
H©».  John  O.  Pastoee, 
U4-  Senate. 

XixAR  SxNAToa  Pastose  :  You  have  asked  me 
to  jset  forth  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
St^te  on  those  sections  of  the  oonununlca- 
tis^  satellite  bUl  which  provide  authority  to 
thi^  Government  to  supervise  and  direct  ac- 
Ufities  and  relationships  of  the  corporation 
wBijlch  materially  affect  foreign  policy.  I  am 
plc^ased  to  do  so. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  has  repeat - 
eda(y  expressed  Its  support  of  the  present  bill. 
We  have  testified  to  this  effect  before  several 
eaitimlttecs  of  the  Congress.  As  recently  as 
Auk^ut  6,  I  tesUfied  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  explained  in 
de^jail  how  the  bill  would  protect  the  for- 
eign policy  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  authority  of  the  President  Is  contained 
in  section  201(a).  That  section  authorizes 
and  directs  the  President  to  do  certain  things 
■'in  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act."  Con- 
grMss  has  declared  the  major  purposes  and 
ohijectives  in  section  102.  It  Is  the  policy  of 
th^  United  States,  as  declared  by  Congrets, 
to  establish  a  commercial  communications 
satfeUlte  system,  "in  conjunction  and  in  co- 
operation with  other  countries,"  which  will 
'•cfln tribute  to  world  peace  and  understand- 
ing." In  developing  the  system,  "care  and 
attention  will  be  directed  toward  providing 
suflh  services  to  economically  less  develc^ed 
co«tn tries  and  areas."  To  achieve  these  and 
otber  purposes  of  the  act,  the  President  la 
directed,  among  other  things,  to — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(4)  exercise  such  supervision  over  rela- 
tionships of  the  corporation  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  entitles  or  with  International 
bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that 
sucjh  relationships  shall  be  consistent  with 
thet  national  interest  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States: 

"1(5)  Insure  that  timely  arrangements  are 
made  under  which  there  can  be  foreign  par- 
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tlclpatlon  in  the  cstiibllshment  and  use  of  a 
communications  satellite  system; 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(7)  so  eserelss  his  authority  as  to  help 
attain  ooordlnatad  and  efficient  use  of  the 
electromagnetic  mpec-^nan  and  the  technical 
compatlbUlty  of  the  system  with  existing 
communications  faeUlUes  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad." 

SecUons  201(a)  4.  6.  and  7  both  reafBrm 
the  plenary  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  to  conduct  foreign  policy  and  au- 
thorlae  him  to  lorue  such  directives  and 
orders  to  the  corporation  as  are  appropriate 
"to  achieve  the  objectives  and  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  a;t."  It  is  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  foreign  policy,  and  to  re- 
quire the  corporation  to  act  in  conformity 
with  that  policy,  subject  to  the  limitation, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  that  his 
direction  must  be  consistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  corporation  as  a  commercial  en- 
terprise and  with  other  provisions  of  our 
Constitution  and  lawf. 

Under  secUon  201  (a )4,  It  Is  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine.  In  each  case,  what  super- 
vision   ts    appropriate.      For    example     the 
President  will  have  tc  determine  when  and 
under  what  clrcimistances  we  will  enter  Into 
agreements  and  arrargemenu  with  foreign 
governmenU,      entitles,      or      IntemaUonal 
bodies.    He  will  also  determine  which  agree- 
mente  should  be  negotiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  and   which   can    be   left   to  the  cor- 
poration.    And   under  secUon  201  (a) 5.  the 
President    has   authority   to   determine    the 
form  and  content  of   any   International   ar- 
rangements— bilateral,    regional,    or    multi- 
lateral—which    may    be    reqtUred    to    bring 
about  a  global  system,  and  to  assure  appro- 
priate foreign  participation  in  that  system 
During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  bill   sev- 
eral Senators  expressed  concern  that  the  bUl 
delegated    to    the   corporation    authority    to 
negotiate  arrangemenu  which  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  the  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate.    This  concern  la.  in  our  view,  un- 
warranted.     As     we     have     noted,     section 
201  (a) 4    gives    the    President   complete   au- 
thority  to   conduct   any   negotiations   with 
foreign   governments,    entities,    or    interna- 
tional bodies  when,  in  his  Judgment.  It  Is 
appropriate.    This  concern  was  perhapa  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  section  402.    That 
section  la  not   a  delegation  of  authority  to 
the    corporation    to    conduct    negotiations. 
Rather.   It   is   a   recognition    that   even   the 
most  minor  technical  and  tmsiness  n^oti- 
atlons,  which  the  corporation  would  have  to 
conduct  on  lu  own  behalf,  might  have  for- 
eign i)ollcy  Implications.    To  assure  that  tbe 
Interests  of  the  United  States  are  protected 
when  the  corporation  negotiates,  section  402 
requires  the  corporation  to  notify  the  De- 
partment of  State  before  entering  into  such 
negotiations.    The  Department  wlU  then  ad- 
vise    the     corporation    and.    If    requested. 
assist  It. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Unguage  of 
section  402  has  been  changed  considerably 
from  the  form  in  which  It  appeared  In  the 
original  administration  bill.  In  Its  original 
form,  section  402  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  "conduct  or  supervise" 
negotiations  with  any  "international  agency, 
foreign  government,  or  entity."  Moreovcr 
the  section  provided  that  all  agrecmenU  and 
arrangements  of  the  corporation  with  such 
agency,  government,  or  entity  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
State.  In  the  original  bill,  section  402  was 
the  Instrument  through  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  exercise  supervision  over  ac- 
tivities of  the  corpcvation  which  might  af- 
fect oiu-  foreign  poUcy.  Taken  Uterally 
however,  the  section  would  have  Imposed 
on  the  Department  of  Stote  the  reaponslbU- 
Ity  for  supervising  and  approving  the  vast 
number  of  ordinary  business  and  technical 
arrangements  which  the  oorporatlon.  as  an 
operating    buslneaa    entity.    wlU    invariably 


enter  into  with  lu  counterparts  in  other 
countries.  The  Department  did  not  want 
to  be  burdened  with  this  responslMMty 
Uoreover.  section  402  as  orlglnaUy  written 
lodged  In  the  Department  of  State  an  au- 
thority which  the  Constitution  confers  on 
the  President.  Accordingly,  the  authority 
conUined  In  the  original  section  402  was 
transferred  to  section  201  (a) 4,  and  section 
402  ^8  rewritten  to  accompUsh  the  more 
limited  task  Just  described.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  In  defeating  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Gore,  which  woxild  have 
restored  the  original  language  of  section 
402,  Is  consistent  with  the  Department's 
position. 

The  views  which  I  have  set  forth  above 
were  thoroughly  discussed  during  my  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  that  committee  shares  these  views. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  could  continue  to  speak  at  great  length 
on  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing further  need  be  said.  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  statements  show  the  belief 
of  those  who  dealt  with  the  subject 
The  intent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
shown.  The  Secretary  of  State  affirmed 
his  feeling  that  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  inherent.  He  said  so  in  his  tes- 
timony before  our  committee.  He  said 
he  did  not  beUeve  that  Congress  could 
take  away  the  power  that  belongs  to  the 
President,  even  if  it  sought  to  do  so 
and  he  did  not  interpret  the  language 
to  contain  any  such  meaning 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes' 

May  we  say  that  the  legislative  intent 
is  that  the  President  shall  have  that 
power? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  certainly 
my  interpretation.  I  am  sure  that  was 
the  interpretation  of  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
think  that  is  borne  out  by  the  citation 
I  gare  in  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said 
that  he  agrees  thoroughly  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Within  the  limits  of 
available  time,  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor know  that  many  of  us  thoroughly 
disagree  with  that  legislative  history 
and  intent?  Does  not  the  Senator  real- 
ise that  we  are  absolutely  right  in  ad- 
vocating the  purpose  of  the  amendment? 
Article  II.  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
gives  the  President  power  to  make 
treaties,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  but  it  does  not  extend  to 
agreements  of  less  stature.  Does  not  the 
Senator  realize  that  section  4©2  is  in 
eomplete  derogation  of  the  power  of  the 
President,  and  that,  coming  after  the 
preylous  section  stating  the  power  of  the 
President,  under  the  rules  with  respect 
to  the  Interpretation  of  any  statute,  the 
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specific  derogation  and  diminufekm  of 
the  power  of  tbe  Preaklent  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  sm^rwiiwg  mid  qualifying 
effort  of  the  power  previously  gaven? 

ifx.    JAVITS.    Madam    Prealdent.    I 
yield    myself    i    additional    minute    to 
reply.     The   Senator  does  not  believe 
that.     The  Senator,  as  a  lawyer  and 
Senator,  believes  that  the  power  of  the 
President  maj-  be  derived  from  tbe  Con- 
sUtution.  but  is  certainly  derived  frwn 
the  proposed  statute,  baaed  upon  the 
legislaUve  intent,  which  has  been  clearly 
spelled  out  here.    The  Senator  is  satis- 
fied tbat  if  tbe  bill  should  become  law 
based  upon  tbe  legislative  intent  and  the 
normal  rule  of  construction  tbat  a  court 
WiU,  wherever  possible,  give  full  effect  to 
every  part  of  the  statute  and  not  treat 
one  part  as  canceling  out  another,  the 
President  would  give  effect  to  both  parts 
of  the  statute  in  the  way  described.    Tbe 
Senator  from  New  York  is  satisfied  as  a 
lawyer  that  that  would  be  the  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEPAUVfK.  Madam  President 
section  201  is  a  general  statement  of  the 
powers  of  the  President.  Sectiao  402, 
which  would  cut  down  tbe  power  of  the 
President,  is  specific  and  definite,  coming 
after  the  general  statement  in  section 

The  Senator  knows,  as  an  able  law- 
yer, that  a  specific  section  is  always 
interpreted  as  a  diminution  of  a  general 
one. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  tbe  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  half  a 
minute. 

The  Senator  has  stated  his  legal  view 
on  which  the  Senator  will  rely.  I  there- 
fore withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  half  minute  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  It  not  true  tbat  It  is 
the  elementary  rule  of  statutory  con- 
struction that  if  the  court  finds  any  am- 
biguity in  a  statute,  it  does  not  go  Into 
the  question  of  legislative  intent  at  all  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct.  However.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
not  quite  an  ambiguity.  It  is  a  question 
of  giving  both  sections  full  effect.  There 
I  believe,  the  court  will  go  Into  the  legis- 
laUve intend  J  beUeve  that  is  firmly 
established.  I  do  not  wish  to  derogate 
frMn  that  by  pressing  tbe  amendment 
and  having  it  voted  down  or  tabled.  I 
think  this  still  is  the  clear  intent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  quite  disagree,  be- 
cause, is  it  not  true  that  tbe  language 
is  perfectly  clear  that  it  goes  to  tbe 
power  to  negotiate  on  so-called  business 
matters? 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  do  not  agree.  I  have 
stated  my  view.    I  yield  tbe  flocw. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  withdrawn  his  amendm«it 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beUeve  what  I  have 
said  is  clear  from  the  hearings  of  tbe 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  OORE.  BCadam  President,  tbe 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  JavitsI.  as  weU  as  other  BCembers 
of  the  Senate,  evidently  now  recognises 
a  sertous  error  in  the  bin.     Beeauae  of 
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the  rigiditj  of  the  political  and  parlla- 
taimtarj  aitaatloc  in  which  the  Senate 
now  finds  Itsdf,  a  majority  seems  de- 
termined not  to  correct  this  error.  I 
Shan  not  stt  sttH  and  permit  this  patent 
and  specious  attempt  to  correct  the 
error  by  establishing  so-called  legisla- 
tive history  to  go  unchallenged. 
What  is  the  legislaUve  history? 
The  Mil  submitted  to  Congress  con- 
tained clear  and  specific  language.  That 
clear  and  q;>eciflc  language,  which  would 
have  maintained  primacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in.  international  negotiations, 
was  stricken.  One  of  the  first  rules  of 
construction  of  legislative  intent,  if  the 
court  goes  beyond  the  clear  meaning 
of  the  language  is  that  Congress  does 
not  perform  futile  acts.  I  am  not  sure 
tliat  the  court  Is  always  correct  in  that 
assumption,  but  it  is  one  of  the  first 
rules  of  construction. 

So  the  Question  arises.  For  what  pur- 
pose was  this  provision  stricken,  and  for 
what  purpose  was  the  provision  now  in 
the  bill  agrued  to  by  the  Senate? 

We  have  Just  heard  a  colloquy  which 
clearly  demonstrates  that  two  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Members  feel  that  some  legis- 
lative history  to  correct  an  error  should 
be  made.  Indeed,  that  was  the  thrust  at 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
That  was  the  purport  of  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

That  is  for  the  same  purpose  which  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama had  reprinted  in  the  Record  the 
colloquy  in  the  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  which  was  also 
reprinted  in  the  committee  report.  That 
is  the  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  ex- 
change between  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

However,  the  fundamental  error  will 
not  thus  be  corrected.  There  is  one  way 
It  can  be  corrected,  and  that  is  by 
amendment  in  the  Senate.  The  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  frwn  BClnnesota  [Mr.  Huk- 
PHHKY].  also  a  high  ranking  Senator  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  to  make  it  spe- 
cific and  clear.  However,  even  the 
amendment  of  the  assistant  majority 
leader  is  subject  to  the  guillotine,  subject 
to  the  blackjack  procedure  of  tabling 
He,  too,  has  been  told  that  his  amend- 
ment will  be  tabled.  He  has  been  told 
that  even  though  it  goes  to  the  correc- 
tion of  this  basic  error  in  the  bill. 

If  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does  not  caU  up  his  amendment,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
Again  the  Senate  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  correct  this  error  in  the  bill 
Unless  it  does  so,  what  will  be  the  legis- 
lative Intent  of  the  refusal  to  do  so  by  the 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senate  has  gotten  Itself  into 
such  a  position  that  it  can  no  longer  leg- 
islate on  the  basis  of  substance  and 
merit,  there  is  one  other  hope  to  correct 
this  error  in  our  bicameral  system 
This  bill  must  be  acceptM  by  the  House 
before  it  can  go  to  the  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  in  the  Senate  Chamber  today 
talkixig  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  ex- 


pressing their  concern  about  the  provii 
sions  of  the  Senate  bill.  Some  of  them 
have  expressed  the  view  that  the  HouS 
of  Representatives  shall  have  an  opporl 
tvmity  to  correct  some  of  the  basic  erroM 
which  are  in  the  bill.  Among  otha?^ 
things  stricken  from  the  House  bill  is  a 
provision  that  the  satellite  corporation 
shall  reimburse  the  Government  tat 
some  of  the  costs.  That  provision  H 
stricken. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  Presidents 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin^ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  not  the  Sen-* 
ator  recall,  in  connection  with  his  re^ 
mark  that  the  assistant  majority  leadetf 
is  likely  to  be  guillotined  by  the  policy 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
adopted,  that  in  the  French  Revolution 
the  creator  of  the  guillotine  subset 
quently  fell  its  victim;  and  they  who  ha^ 
guillotined  so  many,  were  subsequently 
guillotined  themselves? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  not  really 
fall.  I  beheve  that  this  is  an  unfortunate 
but  temporary  episode  in  the  Senata, 
The  Democratic  Party  will  recover.  I 
believe  we  will  find  a  way  to  stand  tra« 
ditionally  for  the  public  interest.  Inl 
my  view,  history  will  deal  generously 
with  those  of  us  who  have  opposed  thisi 
bill,  as  indeed  history  has  dealt  gen- 
erously in  most  instances  when  Senators 
have  felt  so  intensely  that  the  public 
interest  is  l)eing  outraged  that  they  have 
been  willing  to  stand  and  take  personal 
and  poUtlcal  vlliflcation  and  abuse  to 
conduct  an  extended  debate. 

But  I  wish  to  return  to  the  subject 
at  hand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  is  it  not  that 
the  Senator  referred  to  striking  from  the 
House  bill  language  that  would  have  pro- 
vided some  reimbursement  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  cost  of  launching  in 
return  for  the  gains  which  the  private 
corporation  would  obtain? 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  if  anyone  has  any  question 
as  to  whether  the  Senate  bill  involves  a 
giveaway,  that  is  but  one  of  the  many 
giveaways  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  say  that  is  one 
of  the  smaller  elements  of  it.  but  an  im- 
ix>rtant  one. 

Senators  have  referred  repeatedly  to 
the  power  of  the  I»resident  under  the 
Constitution  to  conduct  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  \J3.  Ooverrunent.  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
subject  to  which  we  are  directing  our 
attention  is  the  power  or  lack  of  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  over 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  em- 
powered by  Congress,  by  statute,  if  the 
bill  shall  be  enacted,  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations and  conclude  agreements  with 
foreign  nations. 

If  Senators  will  refer  to  section  402  as 
it  is  in  the  pending  bill,  they  will  find 
that  it  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 
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Whenever  the  corporation  shall  enter  Into 
business  negotiations — 

Note  that  the  language  does  not  pro- 
vide that  "before  the  corporation  shall 
enter"  into  negotiations  it  shall  advise 
the  Department  of  Stote;  it  provides 
"Whenever  the  corporation  shall  enter 
into  business  negotiations." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  for  a  quesUon 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
language  read  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  language  that  the  rest  of 
us  propose  is  that  "The  corporation  shall 
not  enter  into  negotiations  until"  such 
and  such  takes  place  with  relation  to  a 
study? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  I  shall 
read  section  402  as  it  was  included  in  the 
bill  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  which  was  stricken;  and  the 
court  will  not  conclude  that  Congress 
acted  futilely  and  without  purpose  in 
striking  it  out  and  substituting  some- 
thing instead.  I  shall  read  it  in  the 
identical  form  in  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttkch].  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRK]  submitted  it  in  an  amendment  as 
a  sul>stitute  for  the  provision  contained 
in  the  bill: 

The  corporation  shall  not  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations with  any  International  agency,  for- 
eign government,  or  entity  without  a  prior 
notification  to  the  Department  of  State 
which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such  nego- 
tiations. All  agreements  and  arrangemenU 
with  any  such  agency,  government,  or  entity 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

That  is,  verbatim,  the  language  as  it 
was  submitted  to  Congress.  That  spe- 
cific language  was  stricken.  Why? 
This  language  was  resubmitted  to  the 
Senate,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  Senate 
rejected  it. 

Now  I  should  like  to  read  the  language 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HuitPHRrr],  the  assist- 
ant Democratic  leader,  which  is  now  at 
the  desk.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  call  up  his  amendment  for 
action.  If  he  does  not,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will. 

The  language  reads: 

The  corporation  shall  not  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations with  any  International  agency,  for- 
eign government,  or  entity  without  a  prior 
notification  to  the  President,  who  wUl  con- 
duct or  supervise  such  negotiations.  All 
agreements  and  arrangements  with  any  such 
agency,  government,  or  entity  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  correct  this 
error,  there  Is  yet  time,  there  U  yet  an 
opportunity,  even  under  the  cloture  rule, 
because  the  amendment  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. It  has  been  printed,  it  has  been 
read,  and  it  is  eligible  for  consideration 
and  vote.  Unfortunately,  under  the 
rule,  but  lltUe  debate  can  be  had  upon 
it,  really,  urUess  the  Senate  debates  it 
before  it  is  caUed  up,  because  the  guil- 
lotine has  been  laid  to  us  and  to  every 
amendment.  I  am  advised  that  that 
Will  conthiue  to  be  the  procedure.  But 
the  amendment  is  not  difficult  to  read. 
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Senators  can  go  to  the  desk  and  read  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

So  I  say  that  once  again  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  act.    I  do 
not  believe  that  clear  and  concise  action 
by  the  Senate  will  be  mistaken  by  the 
courts.    On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  that  long  letters  of  explanation 
which  try  to  construe  the  language  of 
the    pending   bill    to   have    a   meaning 
which  the  language  clearly  does  not  con- 
tain will  suffice,  nor  do  I  think  that  this 
effort  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  make 
so-called   legislative  history  will   stand 
against  three  specific  acts  of  the  Senate. 
No,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  not  pro- 
ceed on  that  basis,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  do  not  believe  the  courts 
would  conclude  that  the  Senate  is  play- 
ing games  when  questions  Involving  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  national  interest  ol  our  country,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Interests  of  the 
proposed  corporation,  on  the  other  hand, 
come    to    a    Judicial    determination.     I 
should  think  the  courts  would  be  Ukely 
to  conclude  that  Congress  intended  to  do 
what  it  did. 

I  point  out  further,  that  section  402 
does  not  even  require  the  corporation  to 
give  notice  when  It  enters  into  negotia- 
tions or  concludes  agreements  other  than 
so-called  business  negotiations — what- 
ever they  are.  Suppose  the  corporation 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  it  said 
was  not  a  bxislness  agreement.  Who 
would  determine  the  question?  Who 
would  determine  whether  it  was  busi- 
ness or  was,  in  fact,  some  other  character 
of  agreement?     The  bill  is  imclear. 

If  there  should  be  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  corpora- 
tion, there  are  two  procedures  which 
could  be  followed.  One  could  be  for  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  an  action  in  the  Federal  district 
court,  seeking  injunctive  relief,  or  equi- 
table relief,  on  a  question  involving  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country.  Another 
could  be  an  adversary  proceeding  before 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion between  the  proposed  corporation — 
the  satellite  corporatiwi— and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  Is  not  with  pleasiire  tliat  I  puncture 
thio  colloquy  for  legislative  history.  It  is 
in  the  hope  that  the  error  with  which 
we  are  confronted  will  be  corrected,  not 
compounded.  It  can  yet  be  corrected  by 
the  Senate  through  the  amendment  that 
Is  at  the  desk,  and  which  will  be  voted 
upon  before  the  bill  passes.  If  the  Senate 
refuses  to  correct  the  error,  the  error 
can  yet  be  corrected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Then,  finally,  the 
President  will  have  to  decide  whether 
to  approve  or  to  disapprove  the  bill, 
when  It  reaches  him. 

I  shall  later  refer  to  the  specific  grant 
of  authority  to  the  proposed  corporation 
that  is  contained  in  section  305. 
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SALUTES  TO  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  PELL.    Madam  President,  ha\'ing 

been  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Coast  Guard 

Reserve  prior  to  our  entry  into  World 

War  II,  and  having  been  an  officer  in  it 


ever  since.  It  gave  me  particular  pride 
this  morning  to  be  aboard  the  training 
bark  Eagle  when  two  classes  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  Corps  of  Cadets  manned 
the  yards  and  had  the  privilege  of  being 
inspected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Madam  President,  In  connection  with 
the  visit  of  these  Coast  Guard  Academy 
cadets  to  Washington.  I  salute  this  group 
of  splendid  young  Americans  who  are 
visiting  us  today. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  is  an  institution 
whose  mission  is  to  train  young  men 
•"with  sound  bodies,  stout  hearts,  and 
alert  minds,  with  a  Uking  for  the  sea  and 
its  lore,  and  with  that  high  sense  of 
honor,  loyalty,  and  obedience  which  goes 
with  trained  initiative  and  leadership: 
well  grounded  in  seamanship,  the 
sciences,  and  the  amenities;  and  strong 
in  the  resolve  to  be  worthy  of  the  tradi- 
ti<ms  of  commissioned  officers  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  hmnanity." 

These  young  men  are  now  completing 
the  final  phase  of  their  annual  summer 
cruise  aboard  the  famous  training  bark 
Eagle,  and  comprise  the  sophomore  and 
senior  classes  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Other  cutters,  the  Ahaecon.  from  Nor- 
folk, Va..  and  the  YakuUit,  out  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  accompanied  the  Eagle 
on  the  cruise.  Of  the  260  cadets  em- 
barked on  this  year's  cruise,  153  pres- 
ently serve  aboard  the  Eagle.  Each  has 
spent  two-thirds  of  the  cruise  on  the 
Eagle,  and  one-third  on  one  of  the  ac- 
companying Coast  Guard  cutters. 

These  cadets  have  seen  a  good  part 
of  the  world  since  they  departed  New 
London  on  June  8.  They  have  visited 
such  distant  points  as  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land; Antwerp.  Belgium;  and  Las  Pal- 
mas.  in  the  Canary  Islands.  During 
their  stay  in  Edinburgh.  His  Royal  High- 
ness, Prince  Philip,  made  an  official  visit 
to  the  Eagle. 

The  purpose  of  these  armual  sum- 
mer cruises  is  strictly  professional. 
Aboard  Coast  Guard  cutters,  cadets  of 
the  first  and  third  classes  receive  prac- 
tical shipboard  instruction  in  seagoing 
skills  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
their  chosen  jirofession.  Combining  the 
features  of  a  sailing  ship  with  a  modem 
diesel  engine,  the  Eagle  is  ideally  suited 
to  developing  leadership  potential  and  a 
capacity  for  teamwork  so  essential  to  a 
successful  career  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Eagle 
also  serves  as  an  effective  oceangoing 
classroom  for  third  classmen,  where  they 
may  learn  elements  of  ship  maintenance, 
housekeeping,  and  shipboard  routine. 

In  addition  to  its  practical  training 
aspects,  the  cruise  is  also  Intended  to 
provide  future  Coast  Guard  officers  with 
a  broader  understanding  of  foreign 
countries  find  customs — an  extremely 
important  matter  in  this  shrinking 
world. 

So.  Madam  President.  I  give  you  the 
cadets  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, who  in  a  short  time  wUl  take  up 
their  duties  as  officers  in  our  country's 
oldest  continuous  seagoing  armed  force 
and  foremost  maritime  safety  agency. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PKLL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  calling  attention  to  the  presence  in 
the  Senate  gallery  of  the  Coast  Guard 
cadets.  We  are  very  proud  that  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  is  located  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Each  year  the 
Academy  sends  out  some  of  the  finest 
officers  who  serve  our  great  coimtry. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  morning  I  was 
not  able  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Eagle.  I  am  happy  that  these  cadets 
are  now  in  the  Senate  gallery,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  called  attention  to 
their  visit. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield? 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  point  out  that  the  time  now  being 
used  is  being  charged  to  the  time  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  Madam  President; 
that  is  understood. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  very  happy  tliat  this  tribute  is  being 
paid  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  and  its  fine  cadets 

The  Coast  Guard  was  established  to 
guard  the  coasts  of  our  great  country, 
and  it  has  performed  its  work  in  most 
notable  and  excellent  fashion.  In  carry- 
ing out  its  purpose,  it  guards  the  coasts 
of  Alaska,  which  has  a  coastline  longer 
than  that  of  all  the  48  States  coimting 
the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts. 
In  the  State  of  Alaska,  where  not  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  always  been  highly  cherished,  the 
Coast  Guard  is.  I  Ixjlieve,  the  most  popu- 
lar agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
So  I  am  very  happy  to  Join  in  the 
tributes  being  paid  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  its  fln«^ 
cadets. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  join  in 
the  tributes  being  paid  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and 
Its  cadets.  The  Important  fimctlons 
which  the  Coast  Guard  has  so  ably 
carried  out  throughout  the  history  of 
our  country  continue  to  be  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  Coast  Guardsmen  serve  in  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  great  rivers  there — the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland;  and 
many  of  our  finest  young  men  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  many  of 
them  have  graduated  from  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Madam  President, 
I  should  like  to  propoimd  a  imanimous- 
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eaaaent  request,  which  has  been  deftred     ^^^onal    cooperation    on    an    unprecedented!  the  life  of  electronic  and  mechanical  eauln- 

wlth    the    Senator    frcun    Tennessee—    b^^-  '  ment  in  space.   All  of  these  are  techn^o^ 

namely,  that  on  tomorrow,  during  the  ,   7*fF*^***  8t»,X»B  is  far  from  alone  in  lt$|  atid  techniques  that  are  being  developed  by 

morning,  the  Committee  aa  Oovemment  ™!f'«*  **i!L?°^  ^  satellite  oommuni*}  the  Department  of  Defense,  partly  u  part 

Operations  be  pennltted  to  sit  durin*  the  Smm^  tiS'JS,  B?^i«t".^!^*^*7     "C  ""'  .°^  oommunlcaUons  satellite  efforts,  but 

session  Of  the  Senate.  f^^I^„^^f «^!  ^^^  f^*  *°  ^*'^*^  not  exclusively  so.    I  just  can't  imagine  that 

Wtr     KEPAU^r     nntll     12    o'rlnrk  f  oommunlcatlons  satellite  In  the  near  fu.  this  kind  of  effort  could  successfully  be  un- 

nrvJf'    ^^^"^^*^-      "**'"    "    O  Clock  ture.     Indications   are  that  they  expect  toj  dertaken  by   any   organlaaUon   other   th^i 

'^oon.                 make  use  of  a  hlgh-altltude  or  synchronous-  both  the  NASA  and  the  Denartment  of  nT 

Mr.     B4ANSPIELD.     Yes;      untU     12  type  satellite.    One  such  Soviet  satellite  ap.  fense  (tran^pt  «a   Ke^SSSlttL  L^" 

o'clock  noon.  proprlately  placed  In  24-hour  equatorial  orbit  Ing) ."                                                              ""«- 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.     Is  there  ''o^**   afford   communications   coverage    fo»         ,.,    o„*,,».,  ,.^.,„« * 

Objection?     Without  objection    it  Is  to  ^^^^^^'y  »"  the  Oommunlst-held  ^Id  as  "'    ««*«"««  ^i^^toWon  not  nec«s«ry  noti, 

ordered          '*"*°"'  oojecuon.  ii  is  so  ^^jj  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^     .^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  At  this  time  the  United  States  Is  moving 

^-^—^..i^—^-  satellites  could  provide  worldwide  coverage,  'o^^wd  with  aU  possible  speed  toward  the 

The    Japanese   have    recently   announced  establishment    of    an    operational    satellite 

COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS  that  they  plan  worldwide  television  coverage  communications   system.     The   alleged   ur- 

SATELLTTE  SYSTEM  <>'  the  1964  Olympic  games  through  the  use  ^ency  for  legislation  at  thU  time  to  decide 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  °'  *  satellite  system  consisting  of  three  or  "P**"^  the  legal  organisational  structure  for 

of  the  bill  (HH    11040)   to  nrovide  for  '»»«  »at«"lte8  In  24-hour  orbit.  operation  of  the  system  does  not  exist.    It 

Se^blirfmmt  own^Lwn  IST^Hnn  ^"  addition,  there  are  presently  at  least  T"^  ***  **  '*"*  *  ^•^  »»«'°'«  ''•  *»•'•  '^on- 

i^i^^^^^^^^ifT^^lS^'^^^^'  «'•«>*>»•' countries,  not  including  the  United  *»"^^    "^«    experimenU   and    studied    the 

and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com-  sutes.  that  are  engaged  in  the  construction  technical  information  necessary  for  a  deci- 

munleaUons    satellite    system,    and    for  of  ground  sUtlons.    some  of  these  countries  *'°"  o°  '^"^  operaUons  system. 

other  purposes.  are  also  experimenting  with  the  development  Before  the  Senate  AnUtrust  and  Monopoly 

Mr.  KSFAX7VER.    Madam  President.  ^  oommunlcstlona  MtslUtsi  themselvss.  SubcommlttM.  Samuel  M.  Barr.  vlos  prsti. 

first,  let  me  lay  there  can  be  no  question  //.  Oovernmtnt  weareh   haa  made   Unttei  J!h^  °'f]?,!?**'"°  "^'°"  Telegraph  00..  testl. 

that  my  ooUeague  [Mr.  Oosi]  is  abso-  states  the  leoder  "st^.S,  ^i..^.    . 

^H*??  ^2J?T'^'*5'"  ^«  "^  •^^^  *0a  ^  TO  date  research  and  development  eon-  corpwati^n  5  M(»^S'nfo?r*^^             What 

(rf  tile  bmU  in  derotation  Of  the  power  ducted  by  our  oovemment  haj,  kept  this  woSJuT^thSemXV 

«f  (he  Preiident.    The  preceding  aeo-  ?•"«» »«  •  Portion  of  Uad«rship  in  the  fltld  -Mr.  Basr.  WtU.  f oT  an  ippreclaWt  psriod 

tlon  U  only  a  imerallty.  oi  ipMs  oommuniostiom,  or  time  u  v^ouid  ;it  on  luK,    ds?wS 

Artiole  n.  section  a.  of  tiie  ConstitU-  and  liS?o??iyat!b2Si.S!t2r"ii:..^J!i'**'if?*  of  thl.  Uguuuon  until  next  year  SI    „J 

tton  refera  to  tireaties.  not  to  executive  Snsy  o?K2i  iSJSSi  i^t'e^l?"*  ^*"  '**^''  '^?  d»veiopment  of  a  space  saunite 

acmmento.    Any  lawyer  knowi  that  ^i!!i%Mu^^nSrut^!^^^^Z^i^x.  "°^'""»«"«°'«  •y"»«« 'n  any  enrss ' 

whan  thara  li  a  ipNlfle  dai^Uon.  ai  thrSr.!i2^  iSiT^^^  '^  ^«'""""-'  »•"'  --•"-  r^*N  •  ru^i^ 

there  la  In  aeeUon  40a,  It  U  a  UmlUtion  by  Oovsrnmsnt  funds  beeailM  or  the  hM  moaopo^y 

on  the  Drecedlnt  text  tlonal  interest  in  the  estabUahment  of  suoh  '^^*   l*KtsiKttun   whieh   has   been   rsoom* 

AU  of  ua  know  that  the  laat  part  of  a  *  syatem,  *  ntended  by  the  majority  or  this  oommutst 

piece  of  ledalation  reatrletl  the  preced-  "^^  procrMnsd  espendUum  on  space  oonv*  ""^"'^  ^!**^  *  privau  corporation  that  wouie 

tnt  parte,  Inaimuoh  ai  It  OOmei  later  inu>ito*tioAa  alons  or   the  NsUonsl   Aero.  "TJ^  ""^^  operate  the  us  portion  or  a  world. 

Bo  thart  U  no  way  to  PrevantSie  ^.  Ji5^*'**  •"*  *^^  AdmlnUtrsuon  and  ths  ^"*»  "*J?"'^»  cornmunicaiioni  syetMn,    ThU 

OattWOf  tffi  dSwiSS^  Sfl  SSSir  ^P*f*««nt  ^  0^«»«  throuih  fleoal  isea  ^l»«;>*"wi  would  be  a  Oovernment-omtsd 

5  S  PfiSaJfciSSS  X  .iJ2X?'  ^'^  •'**  indioatlon  of  ths  ooeu  Involved.  ^^^*^*  monopoly,    Such  legisiattui^  is  with- 

S:.I;Ti  f'S"*'*^  except  by  amendlni  AmounU  ^m  hu  v  s  a^^n^.^^  °"*  precedent  In  the  history  or  the  Untied 

the  bUl  la  the  way  we  propose.     I  think  maji/?i!^L™    .     ..        T        1  **'*••     »»  f^ms  counter  to  the  historical  and 

this  la  alao  clearly  borne  out  by  the  ''^■^•PJf*  «>mmwn»«»tlons  alone:   MiUion  traditional  hoetmty  to  private  monopoly  that 

Statement  let  fbrth  In  the  minority  viewa      \iSr       •* ^  '^'^  '•'^  *■  •  roundation  or  thu  counuyt 

aimed  by  several  members  of  the  Fy>r-       iSei 2"S  "^^^^^'^  •>•«•"»  o' competitive  rree  enur- 

Committee.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  ^                                               ^-^^=,  the  beneflu  or  biiuons  or  dollars  or  the  K 

that  ttiese  minority  views  be  printed  at  department  of  Defense,  space  com-  payers'  money.    This  legUlatlon   if  enacted" 

this  point  in  ttie  Rmord.  m'S^T^.S'''^/^^*'-  "^"'^  ''°"'<»  constitute  fhe  bSJ;et  g*^JS 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  excerpts       SS^  "*"  ""*  ***'*^ •»  «  '°  ^*^«  ^^^^y  °'  the  united  sSt^.  *'^*'"'' 

from  the  reports   (Nos.  1584  and  1873)          laei it  t  ^*   ****  elements   necessary  for   the   very 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R*c-        isea' So  n  •'^**°'^«  o'  «^  operational  satellite  com- 

0«D.  asfoUows:                                                            1963 "' unn  «  munlcatlons  system  have  been  financed  by 

IFrom  R*.n«rt  i»«    ico^.                                                      —     100.0  all  the  taxpayers  of   the  United  States      It 

'*«■  X  '  Proposed.  when  It  becomes  operational.    There  can  be 

As  President  Kennedy  has   pointed  out  *Kerr  committee  staff  report  of  Feb.  25.  ^°  Justification  for  giving  thU  vast  resource 

science  and  technology  have  progressed  to  ^®^*  ^P'  ^  *°**  ^-  *^**   ^**   ^^^   financed   by   the   taxpayers 

such  a  depee  that  oommunicaUon  through  This  does  not  include  the  many  billions  fiT^  *°.  »  »mall  group  of  stockholders  for 

the  use  Of  ^>s«e  satelUtes  has  become  pos-  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  on  our  ovj^  *^*h^  P"'!'?^,  ^'^'^      "^^  taxpayers  have  al- 

rtble.       A  global  sateUlte  communications  all  space  program  In  developing  tMhnoloiv  f*^  P*'"*  '°'  ^^''^  ^^^^  ^  *^^  »"  the 

S^v^re'Se2n2J^n**''?*.K*°  *^^  '^*-  '^^<^-om^^ce,  absolutely  SJSfy^?^J  "^"'"« 

tk»^^  i^S  !r^«  *^     -.^^*  "****  "'°*"-  •atelllte   communications   system.     Without  V  Government  will  continue  to  have  a 

^^      i.!^im,tr°J!ff ''''*■  °'  "*^  **^   expenditure   of   billions   of   dollars   by  leading  role 

isr:^'^.-^-^-iH£H!  E^vi'.^S°r'"T;€-  P'^^''o:^^^-^^^t-.s.\^'^. 

kind  will  derive  from  the  conquS  of  S!S^  Joh^^    RuSbI  ^iSfnt  ^T""'  °J  ^-  "^  '=«'^"»"«  to  have  its  leading  role.     The 

are  as  vast  a>  thi-  n««  t^^iZS,^,*     »pace  jonn  a.  RuDel.  AssUtant  Secretary  of  De-  Government  would  be  reaulred  to- 

are  as  vast  as  this  new  frontier  Itself.  fense.  made  before  the  Senate  Space  Com-  1.  Furnish  launch  vehS^ 

/.  Communiea^ona  eatettiUa  witt  have  inter-  "Irr?!-  .  „„  2.  Launch  the  satellites  and  provide  launch 

national    poUHeal.    economic,    and  social  About  90  percent,  I  would  say  of  the  prob-  crew  and  associated  services 

impact  lem  associated  with  the  communications  sat-  3.  Consult    with    the    private    corooratlon 

A   satemte   oommunlcatlons   system  wUl  SlS'<^^SU°1S'*Ch'JL^n'\!°H'*°  n?"^'"^  '"'='^"'^"'  specifications  fTsatel- 

have  social,  eoonomie.  and  poUtlS  benefit,  to  do^^la^^  v^hlJfLii?^^Ho'  ^f^  I      and  ground  stations  and  in  determining 

for  all  tbs  oountrlss  of  the  world     Such  a  sn^^^^fT  * w  ,^!        .  1  I    ^  ^°  ^°  ''"^  '^^  number  and  location  of  such  faculties. 

.y.t«n  wm.  Of  cour«,.  iTlT^tio^^i^  S'^fi^Ji  S^UnVthU'SacSan  Ih.^  4-  Coordinate  continuing  governmentai  re- 

the  trueat  sen.,  u^  wlU  r«,ulre  Interna-  they  ^'up^^lfin'oiTn^^Z^'lZl^  T^Se  ^TJe'^^r^Uol:'''''  '^^  '""^"^- 
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5.  Insure  that  the  satellite  system  estab- 
lished is  technically  compatible  with  existing 
faculties  with  which  it  will  Interconnect. 

6.  Insure  that  present  and  future  access 
to  the  system  on  an  equitable  and  nondis- 
criminatory basis  is  made  available  to  all  au- 
thorized communications  carriers. 

7.  Preserve  competition  in  the  field  of 
supplying  goods  and  services  to  the  corpora- 
tion. 

8.  Supervise  any  change  in  the  internal 
structure   of   the   private   corporation. 

9.  Insure  that  opportunities  are  provided 
for  foreign  participation  in  the  system. 

10.  Insure  that  the  corporation  provides 
communication  services  to  areas  of  the  world 
where  such  services  may  be  uneconomical. 
If  It  is  determined  that  providing  such  serv- 
ices would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

11.  lAst.  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  regulate  the  rate- 
making  process. 

VI.  Broad-baaed  ownership  illusory 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  ths 
rlghu  of  the  people  are  protected  by  making 
It  possible  ror  some  of  them  to  buy  stock 
In  a  privau  satellite  corporation.  This  over> 
looks  the  raot  that  only  a  small  peroentags 
or  the  American  people  own  or  can  afford  to 
own  stock  In  any  prlvais  eorporatlon.  Msny 
minioni  or  these  people  who  will  nsver  be 
able  to  own  a  single  share  oT  stock  In  a 
privau  satellite  oorporaUon  do  pay  taxes, 
however,  and  have  oontrlbuttd  to  ths  ln« 
vsstmsnt  that  wlU  makt  s  tsUUtts  oom* 
munleatloni  ayaum  possibls,  It  would  oer« 
talnly  not  be  In  keeping  with  our  eundarda 
or  equity  and  ralrneaa  ror  Oongreea  to  give 
away  to  a  raw  thia  inveatment  or  all  the 
taxpayera. 

Vn,  Morp  roiiipelU<ON  tMuM  (fi*Mrf  /s«t«r 
rtfi^elopment 

The  aatellltt  oommunleatlona  ayatsm  la  a 
revoluUonary  development  that  will  be  used 
ror  both  domestic  and  international  com- 
munlcaUona.  It  will  tneviubly  be  eompstu 
tlve  with  exlaUng  facllltlM  owned  by  the 
communlcatlona  common  carriers:  their 
overeea  uiephone  cables  or  domestic  long- 
distance Ulephone  or  telegraph  lines.  The 
committee  bill  would  aUow  the  communica- 
tions common  carriers  to  own  up  to  80  per- 
cent or  the  voting  stock  In  a  prIvaU  satellite 
corporation  and  an  unlimited  amount  or 
nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  or  debentures,  or 
other  certificates  of  indebtedness.  Wen 
though  there  Is  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  directors  that  can  be  elected  by  the  com- 
munications carriers,  their  financial  interest 
in  a  private  corporation  would  give  them  ex- 
tensive control  over  the  corporation. 

By  allowing  this  element  of  control  to  pass 
Into  the  hands  of  the  communications  car- 
riers, we  would  lose  the  competitive  stimu- 
lus to  maximum  advances  in  all  fields  of 
communication. 

Historically,  our  public  policy  of  prohibit- 
ing one  form  of  transportation  from  owning 
or  controlling  a  new  form  of  transportation 
has  fostered  active  competition,  develop- 
ment, and  innovation  in  the  transportation 
industry.  This  successful  policy  should  also 
be  followed  with  regard  to  communications 
carriers  and  the  satellite  system.  Thus,  in 
the  Interest  of  fostering  competition  and  in- 
novation in  the  communications  satellite 
field,  separate  ownership  of  international 
communications  carriers  and  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  is  not  only  advisable 
but  essential.  Private  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  space  satellites  would  carry  with 
It  a  built-in  conflict  of  Interest  that  would 
Inevitably  tend  to  slow  down  the  most  rapid 
development  and  maximum  utilization  of 
the  best  possible  satellite  system. 

In  our  efforts  to  move  ahead  and  in  our 
competition  with  the  U.S.SJI.  we  cannot  af- 
ford the  risk  of  delay  by  allowing  a  private 
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monopoly  the  right  to  protect  Ite  present 
investment  in  commtmicatlons  equipment 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  Interest.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Loevlnger  observed  that — 

"There  would  be  a  natural  reluctence  on 
the  part  of  companies  with  large  Investmente 
in  existing  faculties  to  take  speedy  action 
which  would  make  these  facilities  obsolete. 
A  company  controlled  by  AT.  &  T.  could 
scarcely  avoid  considering  the  effect  of  satel- 
lite facilities  on  existing  Investmente  in  cable 
facilities." 

If  the  communications  satellite  system 
were  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  send  or  receive  tele- 
grams nor  would  it  operate  telephones  or 
radiophones.  The  Government  would  merely 
sell  or  lease  channels  on  the  space  satellites 
system  to  privately  owned  communications 
systems  for  their  use  as  a  part  of  their  com- 
munications system. 

VIU,   Satellite   operations   intimately  eon- 
neefed  with  foreign  relations 

The  Buooeaaful  eaUblishment  of  an  opera> 
Uonal  aaUlllte  oommuntoaUona  ayatsm  wUl 
requU^  the  cooperative  errorU  or  the  nsUona 
or  the  world  on  an  unpreotdentsd  scale. 
Ivsry  phsss  of  opsrsUoni  of  ih«  sstsUlu 
ayatsm  wlU  be  InUmaUly  connected  with 
roreign  poltoy,  It  ia  unreallatio  to  assume 
that  there  oan  be  a  meaningrul  separation 
of  nsffotlstlona  Into  ostsforlsa  of  "buainsss" 
which  do  not  slfHt  ths  national  intsrsst 
and  "other"  whloh  do  alTset  the  national  in* 
Ureat,  A  ayatem  whloh  will  ultimately  link 
the  entire  world,  provide  for  telephone,  tele- 
graph, televialon.  and  radio  eommunlestlon, 
and  be  uaed  ror  data  tranamiaaion,  wtathsr, 
navltatlon,  mapplni  and  oosanofrsphy  U 
obvioualy  an  Inairumsnt  of  national  polloy. 
Wt  cannot  alTord  to  dsltffats  to  s  prlvats 
monopoly  the  funeUon  of  eonduetlng 
American  foreign  policy.  It  la  unpraeUoaa 
to  try  to  separata  out  the  eommunlosuons 
fxtnctlon  alons  and  asslfn  that  to  a  prtvsu 
eorporaUon  and  rsuin  the  rssponatblllty  for 
all  the  other  phaaee  or  a  aatelllu  ayetem  In 
the  Oovsrnment. 

A  truly  global  saulliu  communlcatlona 
ayatem  muat  be  made  available  to  all  na- 
tlona.  Including  the  leas  developed  nations 
of  the  world.  We  have  begun  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  we  hope  wUl 
lead  to  peaceful  joint  usee  of  space  and 
space  technology.  President  Kennedy,  In 
his  letter  of  February  l  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, sptecifically  mentioned  communica- 
tions by  satellite  as  one  of  the  areas  for 
cooperation. 

The  Stete  Department,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  President,  is  the  only  agency 
which  is  qualified  or  experienced  enough  to 
represent  the  United  Stetes  in  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiations  that  will  be  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  the  sateUite  com- 
munications system. 

IX.  Federal  Communications  Commission 
not  an  effective  regulator 
The  proposal  of  the  committee  bill  to 
create  a  private  monopoly  to  own  and  oper- 
ate our  satellite  system  is  based  on  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  will  regulate  the  corporation 
and  thereby  Insure  that  the  public  interest 
is  protected.  Any  assximptlon  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Cc»nmlssion  can  or  will 
do  the  Job  adequately  is  not  supported  by 
the  facte.  A  recent  study  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  made  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  Booz-Allen-Hamil- 
ton.  private  management  consultenta,  con- 
cluded that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  had  neither  the  will  nor  the 
way  to  regulate  the  communications  common 
carriers.  This  study  stated  that  the  Im- 
portant functions  of  siu-veUlance  and  regu- 


lation of  common  carrier  ratec  and  rate  bases 
had  not  been  adequately  undertaken.^    Many 


>  Excerpt  from  "Organization  and  ICan- 
agement  Sxirvey  of  the  Federal  Commimlca- 
tlons  Commission,"  by  Booz.  AUen  ft  Ham- 
ilton, management  consultante,  ICarch  1982 : 

"THE  COMMON  CAUtl^  WXJMMAXJ  U  MOT  VnCU. 
SQXriPPXD  TO  MEET  XTS  XXSPOKBIBIUTnB  XN 
THE      rACX     OP     A     BIBINC      WOBXI<OAD 

"This  outline  of  Common  Carrier  Bureau 
duties  has  sketohed  areas  of  reeponslblUty 
of  an  order  of  magnitude  and  significance 
which  exceeds  the  Bureau's  reaourcea. 
Neither  the  physical  facilities,  the  staff,  nor 
the  budget  provided  the  Bureau  properly 
reflecte  a  recognition  of  the  Bureaus  statu- 
tory obligations.  Handicapped  by  inade- 
quate provision  of  the  means  of  Inaurlng  a 
satisfactory  level  of  regulatory  acUvlty. 
Bureau  management  has  never  been  tsstsd 
by  msssurlni  psrformanos  sffainst  fssslble 
program  objsctlvsa.  Furthsr.  thsrs  is  svi- 
denoe  that  much  of  the  Bureau  ataff  bsltsTss 
that  the  Oommlsalon  has  far  Isas  tatsrsst  ia 
the  Bureau'a  aotlvitles  than  U  warraatsd. 
Undsr  thsss  elrcumstanoss,  Bureau  maa> 
sfsmsnt  haa  bssn  sdsqusts  but  uaiaspUrsd. 

"Rsfulstory  sututss  sueh  as  Ihs  Com- 
munloattons  Act  obviously  are  tatsadsd  to 
t^e  scrset  undsr  rsasonable  standards  of 
admintatratlon.  Without  sitsadlag  to  the 
mtnuie  sksmlnstion  of  saeh  upeot  of  the 
ftnanolal  and  epsraUai  praetiees  of  svery 
subject  company  in  ths  eouatry.  %hs  law 
presumably  tnunda  that  the  public  laMrsst 
tn  common  carrier  commuatcatioAs  bs  pro> 
ysctcd  by  a  rMMonsbls  Isvsl  of  Psdsral  vmu- 

lelsphons  oalls,  for  sksmpls,  may  bs  reviewed 
to  ssUMlsh  thslr  rsasoasMsnsss  without 
Qussuoalai  to  the  penny  svsry  caleulstion 
that  wn\  into  toll  rats  dstsrMlaaUoa. 

"m  sum,  the  rsfulav>ry  aetlvltlss  of  ths 
rtdsral  Oommuaioatioas  Commission  are  ss* 
psotsd  to  rsAsct  an  sfTort  to  provide  ressoa- 
able  prolecUon  of  the  public  Intsrsst,  son. 
vsnienoe.  and  asMl.  In  this,  ths  Oommoa 
Oarrisr  Bursau  has  not  bssn  so  ortaatasd, 
starred,  and  otherwlae  equipped  so  aa  to  be 
enurely  aucesesful.  This  la  parUcularly  trus 
of  the  attsmpt  to  rsffulate  the  telephone  In- 
duatry.  for  which  the  grosa  orlflnal  cost  of 
plant  la  valued  at  35  times  that  of  all  other 
conmion  carrier  telecommunications  actlvl- 
tlea  regulated  by  the  FCC.  and  where  the 

largest  single  component — the  BeU  System 

consUtutes  the  largest  corporate  enterprise 
m  the  world.  Further,  the  Bell  System  ac- 
counte  for  9«  percent  of  the  telephone  plant 
in  service  and  97  percent  of  the  operating 
revenues  received  by  all  telephone  companies 
fully  subject  to  FCC  regulations.  About  25 
percent  of  Bell  System  operating  revenues 
are  derived  from  interstete  and  foreign 
operations,  and  the  percentage  is  increasing 
The  existence  of  this  huge  strategic  enter- 
prise places  a  particiUar  burden  on  the  FW- 
eral  Government  to  look  to  the  public 
interest. 

"That  the  Common  Carrier  Bureau  has 
been  acUve  in  pursuing  ite  duties  In  part 
is  evidenced  by  app.  I.  which  tebulates  the 
rate  reductions  and  Increases  negotiated 
between  the  American  TVlephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  and  the  FCC  since  1938.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Important  functions  of 
surveillance  and  reg\Uation  of  common  car- 
rier rates  and  rate  base  have  not  been  ade- 
quately undertaken.  Theee  functions  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  accorded  an  appropriately 
high  priority  by  the  Commission  in  the  al- 
location  of  resources  and  direction  of  atten- 
tion. WhUe  the  staff  has  sought  to  eatabUsh 
essential  criteria  for  Judging  rates  of  return, 
the  Commission.  In  fact,  has  estebUshed  no 
firm  criteria  governing  such  rates  of  return 
and  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  r«duc- 
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munleatlon*  aurtim  taave  been  perf onned  in 
only  a  siqMrflclal  manner,  or  for  only  •  amall 
fnetloB  of  ta»_toUI  «rea  of  rtapmStiimj. 
TSm  VMIcral  OuuiuiiuilcaUouB  OomdHlon 
In  senenl,  vdA  tts  OoDunon  Ouiler  Duieati 
tn  paiUuidBr,  bare  tseen  lufletlng  from  a 
lack  of  ataff  aatf  bartgat.  Porthctmara,  tiiere 
la  WTliiaiiea  to  ladleato  ttat  the  OaanBtaalon 
Is  relaUialf  vnlatereated  la  the  activities 
ot  Us  Onoimffn  Carrlsr  Bureau.  Clearly,  it 
iPQ«dd  be  folly  to  turn  over  tlM  Job  of  regu- 
laUag  a  private  aatallite  corporation  to  tbe 
FCC  as  It  is  prseently  constituted  and  fl- 


X.  ao9ermmeiU  ownerahif  would  insmre  that 
tsu  whdie  Uatto»  benefit* 
Ooremment  owueishlp  is  the  only  way  to 
Insure  that  all  of  the  potentlaUy  vast  rev- 
enues from  this  taxpayer  financed  system  will 
accrue  to  all  the  people.  Only  under  Gov- 
ernment owneratilp  can  ire  be  sure  that  the 


tlona  nafotiated  actually  bring  the  overall 
rata  ttf  return  down  to  reasonable  limits. 
This  aettvifey  aaerlts  far  greater  emptiasis 
IX  ttaa  piUiUe  intvaat  la  to  be  properly  aorMd. 

"The  Ust  of  Bureau  fuactloDa  whUb,  are 
•ipUcit  or  lospttelt  in  the  j-wv^— »"»»b«Btt^mn 
Act  la  la  fact  a  lengthy  one.  A  tabulatkm 
of  thoae  wUdh.  for  lack  of  staff  and  budget, 
are  pfTforaaed  la  a  auparOelal  manner,  or  are 
performed  ter  a  aaaU  fraction  of  the  total 
area  of  reapoaslhUlty.  alao  would  prove 
lengthy.  It  would  Include  siich  items  as 
the  followii«: 

"Since  Jan.  1.  1956.  accounting  ocmpli- 
anoe  reviews  have  been  aoocmpUabed  for 
only  14  of  24  Ball  Syatem  companiea  and  9 
of  40  Indapaadent  telephone  t^rmj^ni^ 
App.  J  Illustrates  this  by  llstii«  tte  dates  on 
which  aooountli^  oomplianoe  reviews  were 
last  conducted  for  fuUy  subject  Independent 
tel^ihone  oompantos. 

"In  IMO.  Bell  Sfttam  purchases  /lom  the 
Western  Xlectrle  Co..  a  BeU  subsidiary, 
amoiiiited  to  •MOO.OOO.OOO,  whlcli  amount 
hernmes  part  of  the  rate  base  on  which  the 
BeU  nompanlss  expect  a  return.  Apart  from 
orrsslonsl  review  of  periodic  reports,  no 
aaamlnatton  of  the  books  of  Westam  Slectrlc 
or  other  leading  telephone  equipment  manu- 
facturers has  been  undertaken  to  determine 
the  reaaonafaleneaB  of  charges  to  the  BeU 
System. 

"Under  the  Communloattons  Act.  deprecl- 
Atloa  ratae — a  miiJor  factor  in  an  Industry 
with  aa  ineraaalagly  faater  rate  of  obsolae- 
cence  for  much  of  Its  equipment — must  be 
pt«acribed  by  the  FCC.  Rates  of  BeU  System 
companiea  can  be  reviewed  every  3  or  4 
yean,  at  beat.  Although  depreciation  rates 
In  general  uae  are  scanned  for  unusual  fac- 
tora.  In  fact  no  depreciation  rates  have  been 
preecrlbed  for  the  independent  companies 
subject  to  the  7CC. 

"The  method  of  tlnUi^  and  bUllng  long- 
dUtanoa  telapbona  caUa  never  has  been  ade- 
quately examined. 

"Tariffs  for  the  relatively  new  broad  band 
and  private  Uae  services  require  study  of 
level  and  structure  which  has  not  been  possi- 
ble to  date  on  a  scale  In  ►'»»p<ng  with  the 
rapid  develoiMBent  of  significant  new 
aervlcee. 

"IMiparttlea  which  exist  between  interstate 
and  intrastate  telephone  rates  for  compara- 
ble distances  are  blamed  by  State  authorities 
for  InequiUaa  la  revenue  diatributtoa  and 
consequent  advene  effecta  on  local  tax  yields. 
Additional  aeooaattng  studies  are  needed  to 
establish  aeesptetals  eeperatlono  and  division 
of  revenue.  \ 


"This  list  la  ■useepttble  to  eoasMerable 
eztenaloa.  The  paint  Is  that  the  Bureaa  is 
in  no  position  to  *-t**^"T*i  the  reasonable- 
ness of  chaivBS  la  most  areas  of  common 
carrier  senrice." 


tej 


and  devdopment  in  oom^i 
parattv«ly  Issa  profitable,  but  highly  Impor* 
tnnt  axeaa,  each  as  vraather.  space  research.; 
aad  navlgatton,  win  {HtMeed  at  the  mazlmTiai 
rata.  If  the  Gafveraaaeat  owna  the  satellltei 
communleatians  syvtem,  including  both  tbei 
satelUtos  ttipmswtves  and  the  ground  sta* 
ticoB.  it  can  taring  cconpetltion  into  the  com* 
mnalcatlaos  field. 

Xf.  Govem-ment    corporation    would    fost 
competition 

A  Government  corporation  can  Insure 
competition  in  the  procurement  of  the 
equipment  and  services  used  by  the  com>i 
munlcations  satellite  system.  It  Is  essential 
that  aU  Interested  parties  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing and  selling  conununlcatlons  and  re- 
lated equipment  be  given  unrestricted 
chance  to  provide  such  equipment  to  the 
system  whether  or  not  they  are  owners  of 
the  system.  This  wUl  enhance  the  chance 
for  small'  business  to  participate  in  the  de* 
velopment  of  the  communications  satellite 
system. 

The  committee  bm  cannot  Insure  unre* 
strleted  c^yportunity  to  furnish  equipment 
for  the  communleattons  satellite  system, 
since  the  major  tntematioaal  oommunlca* 
tlons  carriers  are  Integrated  with  the  largest 
oommunlcatlaDS  equipment  nuutufacturera. 
Vertical  integration  of  International  eommu- 
nicatlons  earrlers  and  the  manufacturers  of 
the  equipment  they  vme,  moreover,  inhibits 
a  free  competitive  system.  Tlie  cholcs 
which  is  before  us  is  between  Government 
ownership  of  a  taxpayer-financed  resource, 
with  operation  for  the  benefit  of  aU  the 
American  people,  or  ownership  by  a  Goy^n* 
ment-ereated  private  monopoly. 

PAST   n 

The  foregoing  arguments  and  observations 
show  tliat  a  pubUdy  owned  communications 
sateUite  corporation  would  be  far  superior 
;to  the  proposed  private  corporation.  The 
public  corporation,  moreover,  would  avoid! 
the  pitfalls  inherent  in  the  jaopoBed  private 
corporation.  Xven.  the  oommlttee  M'].  how- 
ever, requires  anaendment  In  several  reipects 
to  effectively  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  Is  offered. 

Section  aoi(a)(6).  page  25,  line  20:  The 
language  of  aection  201(a)(6)  provides  that 
the  President  shaU  ins\ire  the  appropriate 
utiUaatton  of  the  commercial  system  for  Gen- 
eral Government  purposes  that  do  not  re- 
quire a  separate  commiuilcatlons  satellite 
system  to  meet  unique  Government  needs. 

This  indicates  that  the  President  Is  ex- 
pected, in  fact  required,  to  see  that  aU  Gov- 
ernment conununlcatlons  will  be  channeled 
through  the  commercial  system  even  though 
the  Government  might  have  its  own  satellite 
ayatem,  e.g.  Advent  or  Relay,  that  could  be 
used  at  a  smaller  cost  to  the  Government. 
This,  in  effect,  would  provide  a  continuing 
suiMldy  to  tbe  private  corporation.  It  Is  easy 
to  visualize  a  Government-owned  system 
whose  existence  is  necessary  In  the  national 
Interest  going  unused  while  the  Government 
pays  a  private  monopoly  for  communications 
services  that  are  already  available  to  it. 

Section  201(c)  (1),  page  27,  Une  17:  Under 
section  201(c)(1)  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CommlBrton  need  only  consult  with  the 
Small  BuslnesB  Administration  and  get  rec- 
csnmendations  on  measures  and  procedures 
intended  to  provide  smaU  business  concerns 
an  equitable  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  procurement  program  of  the  corporation. 
This  provlstan,  as  It  Is  written,  affords  no 
real  proteetloa  to  small  business,  ft  is 
merely  vrlndow  dressing  without  substance. 
In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  conununlcatlons 
carriers  who  wlU  be  major  Investors  in  the 
oocporation  are  also  In  the  manufacturing 
business,  and  since  the  noncarrler  stock  can 
lie  held  by  large  corporations  engaged  In 
manufacturing  and  supply,  there  should  bo 
strong  language  to  guarantee  the  small  busl- 


I  eoooems  a  role  in  this  iaiportaat  imder- 
taklng. 

Section  aoi  (c)(7).  page  20.  Une  7:  With 
reference  to  this  eectloa  and  the  ownership 
of  ground  stationa.  the  bill  should  provide 
that  the  groimd  stations  wlU  be  owned  by 
the  satellite  oorporatloo.  Only  if  the  corpo- 
ration owns  the  ground  ststlfins  as  weU  as 
the  satellites  wlU  it  have  a  communications 
system. 

If  the  ownership  of  the  ground  stations 
is  left  to  the  oommunlcatlone  carriers,  they 
will.  In  effect,  have  control  of  sateUlte  com- 
munications. If  the  ground  stations  an^i 
satellites  are  owned  by  the  corporation,  it 
may  be  possible  to  improve  the  competitive 
structure  of  both  domestic  and  internation- 
al communications. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  appeared  before  this  committee 
and  testified  In  support  of  th«  President's 
recommended  satellite  bUl.  His  comments 
on  the  subject  of  ownership  of  ground  sta- 
tions by  the  private  satellite  corporation 
are  well  worth  repeating  here: 

"There  are  very  good  reasons  for  consider- 
ing the  ground  stations  to  be  property  part 
of  the  communications  satellite  system  for 
which  the  proposed  corporation  will  be  re- 
sponsible. But  for  the  system,  the  ground 
stations  would  have  no  purpose. 

"I  am  advised  that  technical  compatibility 
between  the  satellites  and  the  ground  sta- 
tions in  any  system  Is  clsarly  mandatary, 
and  that  progress  from  Initial  aatelUtea  to 
more  efficient  and  desirable  types  wlU  not 
be  possible  if  the  ground  stations  would  not 
be  compatible  with  the  Improved  sateUltee. 
There  Is  a  real  danger  that  ground  statioas 
if  separately  owned  by  tb*  carriers  may,  be- 
cause of  their  high  cost,  represent  an  ob- 
stacle to  technical  growth  so  as  prematurely 
to  freeze  the  type  of  system. 

"It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  satel- 
lites and  ground  stations  wUl  be  technlcaUy 
able  to  handle  all  forms  of  communications, 
such  as  voice,  record,  and  television,  while 
particular  carriers  who  might  own  ground 
stations  may  only  hold  authorizations  for 
certain  types  of  conuntmlcatlons. 

"Moreover,  as  anyone  generally  familiar 
with  public  utilities  wUl  realize,  there  may 
be  different  peaks  In  the  demands  for  serv- 
ice, varying  with  the  types  of  service  or  with 
the  particular  carrier.  A  more  efficient  utUl- 
zatlon  of  the  syatem  could  be  achieved  by 
pooling  the  capacity  necessary  to  meet  these 
varying  peaks,  thus  conserving  scarce  radio 
spectrum  allocations,  rather  than  providing 
separate  and  partly  overlapping  reserves  of 
capacity  for  each  carrier  and  for  each  type  of 
service.  Having  the  corporation  own  and 
operate  its  own  ground  stationa  also  could 
mean  greater  reliability,  guaranteeing  con- 
tinuity of  service  in  emergenlces,  such  as 
failure  at  one  ground  station,  by  the  ability 
quickly  to  reroute  traffic  tbrough  other 
ground  stations  under  its  own  management. 

"In  addition,  there  might  well  be  a  savings 
In  capital  expenditures  by  avoiding  the  un- 
necessary duplication  of  ground  stations  con- 
structed by  the  various  carriers.  Construc- 
tion of  ground  stations  as  part  of  the 
corporation's  assets  would  also  facilitate 
regulation  of  rates  by  the  PCC.  because  the 
costs  Involved  could  be  isolated,  rather  than 
becoming  hopelessly  entangled  In  the  pres- 
ent economic  Jungle  of  long-distance  and 
oversea  telephone  services,  the  rates  of  which 
the  PCC  has  thus  far  found  It  Impossible  to 
Investigate  or  regulate  effectively. 

"To  summarLze,  there  are  good  reasons  to 
believe  that,  with  the  corporation  owning 
the  ground  stations,  technical  Improvement 
to  exploit  a  vigorous  evolving  technology 
might  be  more  rapid,  capital  requirements 
and  operating  expenses  might  be  minimized, 
the  radlofrequcncy  spectrum  might  be  more 
effectively  utilized,  reliability  in  emergencies 
and  to  meet  peak  traffic  demands  might  be 
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enhanced  through  pooling  or  rerouting, 
negotiations  of  the  corporation  with  foreign 
entitles  might  be  simplified,  and  FCC  regula- 
tion might  be  faclllUted." 

Section  302.  page  31,  line  «:  The  President 
must  approve  the  original  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation.    Under  the  orig- 
inal administration  proposal.  8.  2814.  section 
302.  approval  by  the  President  was  required 
for    the    original    articles    of    incorporaUon 
and    for    any    amendments    thereafter.      In 
addlUon  the  President  was  given  the  power 
to  inlUate  amendments.     This  power  over 
amendments  should  definitely  be   restored. 
Without    it.    the    mere    power    to    approve 
the    original    articles    has    little    real    sub- 
stance.     Under    the    District    of    Columbia 
Corporation  Act.  section  29-921,  the  articles 
of  Incorporation  can  be  amended  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding  shares  en- 
tlUed    to    vote.      (In    some    instances    class 
voting  is  provided  for.)      If  it  U  important 
that  the  President  approve  the  articles  of 
Incorporation,    as    It    surely    is.    then    It    Is 
equally  important  to  foreclose  the  possibility 
of  accomplishing  by  amendment  what  would 
not    have    been    approved    originally.      The 
President  should  have  a  continuing  power  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  with  respect  to 
the  contents  of  the  articles  of  incorporation. 
This   would    not    subject    the   day-to-day 
affairs  of  the  corporation  to  Presidential  su- 
pervision.    There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill 
which  affects  managements  normal  control 
over  the  bylaws,  which  provide  for  the  op- 
erational aspects  of  the  corporation's  busi- 
ness.     Section    29-909    of    the    District    of 
Columbia     Corporation    Act    which     would 
apply  to  the  corporation  provides: 

•The  power  to  make,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  bylaws  of  the  corporation  shall  be  vested 
in  the  board  of  directors  unless  reserved  to 
the  shareholders  by  the  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration. The  bylaws  may  contain  any  provi- 
sions for  the  regulation  and  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation  not  incon- 
sistent with  law  or  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion" (June  8.  1954.  68  Stat.  190.  ch  369 
sec.  24). 

Section  903(b).  page  32.  line  17:  This 
section  states  that  no  officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  receive  any  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  corporation  during 
the  period  of  his  employment  by  the  corpo- 
ration. Because  of  the  unique  character  of 
the  proposed  form  of  btislness  organization 
a  very  strong  provision  is  needed  to  guard 
against  any  possible  conflict  of  interest. 
The  fact  that  the  communications  carriers 
are  even  to  be  allowed  to  own  stock  in  the 
satellite  corporation  requires  an  exemption 
to  the  antitrust  laws.  Protection  of  the 
public  Interest  requires  that  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  the  private  corporation  be  for- 
bidden to  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  finan- 
cial connection  with  any  communications 
carrier  or  equipment  manufacturer,  or  sup- 
pUer  of  the  satellite  corporation. 

Section  304(a) .  page  33.  Une  1 :  The  original 
proposals  for  a  private  satellite  corporation 
would  have  limited  ownership  to  a  small 
group  of  International  communications 
carriers.  This  was  the  class  Identified  by 
administration  spokesmen  as  the  "favored 
few."  Subsequent  proposals  have  Included 
provisions  that  would  aUow  the  public  to 
participate  to  some  extent  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  corporation.  Two  principal 
reasons  have  been  advanced  for  broadening 
the  ownership  base:  (1)  It  would  give  the 
taxpayers  who  have  already  financed  the 
necessary  technical  competence  the  chance 
to  invest  further  In  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
financial  return.  It  was  stated  that  It  would 
be  'unconscionable"  to  exclude  the  public. 
(2)  It  would  help  avoid  domination  of  the 
satellite  corporation  by  a  single  commimlca- 
tlons   carrier. 

Attorney    General   Kennedy   in  his   testi- 
mony before  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 


tee  stated   the   administration   position   as 
follows.- 

"It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  general 
public  should  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  this  proposed  corporation.  A  monopoly 
created  by  legislation  should  not  be  tinned 
over  to  a  favored  few.  This  Is  even  more  true 
when  the  probable  success  of  this  venture 
has  been  asstu-ed  by  governmental  research 
and  development  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

"Public  participation  will  help  us  to  avoid 
domination  by  a  single  carrier.  It  will  help 
to  Insure  competition  In  all  Its  ramifications. 
It  win  help  to  Insiu-e  speed.  Such  a  cor- 
poration would  be  interested  In  developing 
the  widest  possible  usage  of  the  system  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  will  help  to  Insure  ade- 
quate private  financing  If  we  do  not  close  the 
door  to  noncarrler  investment." 

If  private  ownership  is  the  final  choice, 
these,  of  course,  represent  Important  con- 
siderations. However,  section  304  as  finally 
drafted  will  not  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
jectives. Section  304  states  that  the  shares 
of  voting  stock  Initially  offered  shall  be  sold 
at  a  price  not  m  excess  of  »100  a  share  and 
in  a  manner  to  encourage  the  widest  dis- 
tribution to  the  American  public. 

First  of  all  the  phlloeophy  of  Insuring  the 
widest  possible  dUtrlbutlon  to  the  American 
public  should  apply  to  all  issues  of  voting 
stock  and  to  all  Issues  of  nonvoting  secm-i- 
tles.  bonds,  debentures,  and  other  certificates 
of  indebtedness  authorized  under  section 
304(c).  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  be  sure 
of  real  participation  by  the  public. 

Second,  if  the  taxpayers  who  have  financed 
the  present  investment  in  space  communi- 
cations technology  are  to  be  brought  into 
the  corporation,  the  price  of  the  stock  should 
be  set  low  enough  that  the  average  taxpayer 
can  buy  the  stock;  SlOO  a  share  Is  far  too 
high.  Only  a  smaU  percentage  of  the  shares 
luted  on  either  the  New  York  or  American 
Stock  Exchangee  sell  for  as  much  as  $100  a 
share.  The  price  of  stock  in  the  sateUlte 
corporation  should  be  set  at  SIO  per  share 
or  certainly  not  more  than  $25  per  share. 

If  a  private  corporation  must  rely  on  pub- 
lic participation  to  protect  the  pubUc  in- 
terest, the  corporation  should  be  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  widespread  public  par- 
ticipation win  actually  result. 

A  final  point  with  regard  to  financing  the 
corporation:  Under  section  304(b)(3)  non- 
carrler stockholders  are  limited  as  to  the 
amount  of  stock  a  single  stockholder,  syndi- 
cate, or  affiliated  group  can  own.  The  limit 
is  10  percent  of  the  shares  of  voting  stock 
outstanding.  Fairness  requires  that  this 
limitation  be  applied  equally  to  the  com- 
munications carriers.  The  same  limitation 
of  10  percent  should  apply  to  both  carriers 
and  noncarrlers  with  respect  to  ownership 
"of  nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  debentures 
and  other  certificates  of  Indebtedness  au- 
thorized under  section  304(c). 

Section  402.  page  38.  line  4:  The  Presi- 
dent's original  bUl.  S.  2814.  "Section  402 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Negotiations."  provided 
as  follows   (S.  2814.  p.  17,  sec.  402)  : 

"The  corporation  shall  not  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  any  international  agency, 
foreign  government,  or  entity  without  a  prior 
notification  to  the  Department  of  State, 
which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such  nego- 
tiations. AU  agreements  and  arrangements 
with  any  such  agency,  government,  or  entity 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  State." 

The   bill   as  approved   by  the  majority   of 
this  conunlttee  contains  as  a  substitute  for 
that  section   the   present  section  402.   "No- 
tice of  Business  Negotiations"   (HJl    11040 
Hept.  No.  1873.  sec.  402.  p.  38) : 

"Whenever  the  corp»oratlon  shall  enter  into 
business  negotiations  with  respect  to  fa- 
culties, operations,  or  services  authorized 
by  this  Act  with  any  International  or  for- 
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sign  entity,  it  shaU  notify  the  Department 
of  sute  of  the  negotlatloiu,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  ahaU  advise  the  corporaUon  of 
relevant  foreign  poUcy  oonsiderattons. 
Throughout  such  negotiations  the  corpora- 
tion shall  keep  the  Department  of  State  in- 
formed with  respect  to  such  considerations." 
This  narrowing  of  the  role  of  the  State 
Department  wiU  endanger  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  its  efforU  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  race  for  space. 
It  amounts  to  a  delegation  of  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy  to  a  private  cor- 
porate monopoly. 

Ralph  W.  TaaBoaoucB. 
K.  L.  Babtlxtt. 

CHANCES    IM    EXISTING    LAW 

There  are  no  changes  in  existing  law. 

(From  Report  No.  1878 J 
Mmoarrr  Virws 
The  record  made  in  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  com- 
pletely Justifies  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
referring  HJt.  11040  to  that  committee. 
Testimony  presented,  both  by  administra- 
tion witnesses  and  by  those  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment. fuUy  supports  our  view  that  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  the  blU  are  of 
enormous  importance. 

The  committee  did  not  have  adequate  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  bill  thoroughly. 
The  committee  was  diligent  in  Initiating  the 
hearings  promptly  and  in  conducting  them 
with  dispatch.  Daylong  sessions  were  held 
and.  upon  one  occasion,  an  evening  session 
as  weU.  Even  so.  the  cconmlttee  was  able 
to  hear  only  three  non-Government  wit- 
nesses after  administration  witnesses  were 
heard,  and  the  printed  record  at  the  hear- 
ings was  not  avaUable  for  study  by  members 
of  the  committee  before  it  actod  on  the  bill 
in  executive  session. 

We  think  it  significant  that,  although  some 
administration  witnesses  at  Cabinet  level 
professed  to  be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  bUl 
in  every  respect,  the  Secretary  of  State  agreed 
to  the  wisdom  of  certain  amendments  prior 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  testimony  This 
supports  our  view  that  provisions  of  the  bUl 
have  not  been  as  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  executive  department  as  some  have  been 
led  to  believe. 

,  ^^^^^^  "  *^*'°  ™°'"*  significant  and, 
indeed,  difficult  to  understand,  that  the  com- 
mittee declined  to  approve  even  those 
amendments  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
agreed  would  improve  the  bill. 

Testimony  presented  before  the  committee 
reinforces    our    strongly    held    opinion   that 

!f^H?'l'?*  °'  ^^  "°*^  ^  '*•  P'e^nt  form, 
at  this  time,  would  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tlonal  interest.  In  this  statement  of  our 
views,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  our 
major  objections  to  the  bUl  from  the  stand- 
point of  foreign  policy,  because  it  was  for 
review  of  these  aspects  of  the  bUl  that  It 
was  referred  to  the  committee,  other  seri- 
oiis  objections  to  the  bill  we  shall  under- 
take to  outline  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate which  will  ensue. 


THE  smL  IS  PaEMATXTBB 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden  of  NASA  and  other 
witnesses  testified  that  It  would  be  at  le.^t 
3  to  5   years  before  a  viable   global  satellite 
communications  system  could  be  developed 
and  made  operational.    Though  the  present 
state  of  redevelopment  strongly   indicates 
eventual  feasibility  of  a  commercial  system 
there  Is  much  we  do  not  yet  know      We  do 
not    yet    know    what    type    of   system     (low 
orbit,  medium  orbit,  or  synchronous  orbit) 
will  prove  to  be  best.    Moreover,  we  do  not 
know    under    what    international    political 
and  economic  conditions  a  commercial  sys- 
tem can  be  established. 

Answers  to  the  foregoing  problems  wiU  not 
be  forthcoming  until  there  has  been  further 
extensive   experimental    and   developmental 
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Ive  aittltUAtaml  a*. 
■eoMifuUy  eoBelnded 

WitllOVt    «lKM0 

«ad  partldpAtkm  no  iwiricahto 
b*  limtiltoa.  Hot  until  tlMm 
ftad  othv  ^UMtlOM  haTe  been  resolved  can 
«•  IntoUlgMtty  Mteet  the  moct  aniroiirlAte 
vahlel*  for  opwation  of  th«  UjS.  aagmant  of 
what  auart  ba  an  intematKwial  systcai. 

THoM  wlK>aug0aat  we  must  pass  Um  pend- 
ing blU  nam  to  avoid  delay  have  the  cart 
before  the  hocM.  PaMafe  of  the  pending 
bUl  wUl  hamiMr  rather  than  facUlteU  ex- 
peditious development  and  Installation  of  a 
workahU  ^stem.  This  is  true  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  Competttton  in  developmental  work 
would  be  eliiBlaated.  Or.  EHTden  testified 
that  cooperation  by  NASA  In  experimental 
work,  now  available  to  anyone  with  adequate 
technical  and  flnanclal  resources,  would  be 
available  only  to  the  proposed  corporation 
upon  psssage  of  the  bill. 

*'  ^^5**  ^  ***•  ^^  would  freen  the 
VS.  porttton  as  to  the  type  of  arrange- 
ment In  Which  we  conld  participate. 

S.  By  vectlng  lq;al  rights  in  Uie  proposed 
private  cocporate  moziopoly  we  would  be  In- 
fanning  the  world  that  UjS.  participation  In 
a  global  cooperative  elTort  woiild  be  guided 
by  the  narrow  concepts  of  the  profit  motive 
at  the  expense  of  broad  considerations  of 
national  policy. 

4.  Creation  of  the  private  monopoly  as  the 
chosen  Instrument  of  the  United  States,  plus 
the  wholly  unsatisfactory  provisions  of  the 
bill  dealing  arlth  International  negotiations, 
would  make  It  much  more  dlfficiilt  to 
achieve  the  International  agreements  nec- 
essary for  installation  of  a  global  system. 

No  penuaMve  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  Justify  vwtiag  legal  rights  in  the  pro- 
posed corporate  monopoly  before  either  the 
nature  or  estent  of  those  rights  haa  been 
•««rtainod.  On  the  contrary,  wltaesaes 
testified  before  the  committee  that  such 
pramaturs  aetton  wouM  be  both  unneoea- 
•ary  and  Improvident.  UjB.  leadership  in 
space  oommiinleations  is  at  stake.  We 
■hould  not  lenpawttw  this  leadetshlp  by 
acting  prwisiturely  before  the  essential 
broad  intematippal  agreemente  have  been 
reached.  ^^ 

On  July  12,|10«2.  news  articles  referred  to 
an  annouDocment  by  the  press  secretary  to 
the  President  that  the  executive  department 
had  initiated  aa  Interdepartniental  study  of 
the  foreign  poUey  ImpUcatlons  off  satellite 
eotnmunicatlcna.  it  la  obvious  that  many 
problems  have  not  even  yet  been  defined, 
moch  less  resotved.  Prudence  dictates  that 
action  on  this  legislation  be  deferred  pend- 
ing ocmplettaa  at  this  study  and  analysis 
of  the  conetailans  reached. 

After  the  prcblems  have  been  more  com- 
pletely defined,  after  broad  poUtlcal  negotia- 
tions have  clarified  the  n»n  which  the  United 
States  wm  play,  then  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  most  suitable  form  at  own- 
ership to  which  to  entrust  operation  of  the 
system  In  the  United  States. 

Deferral  of  legislative  action  on  this  bill 
wlU  in  no  sense  delay  e]q;>erlmental  and  de- 
velc^ment  work.  It  is  proceeding  satisfac- 
torily now.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tesUfled  before  the  committee  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  expects  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  a  Oovernmsnt- 
owned  system  to  handle  unique  govern- 
mental needs,  which  system  will  in  many 
respects  be  more  complex  than  a  commercial 
system  becsuss  the  former  miut  be  able  to 
resist  Jamming  Interference.  No  one  liaa 
suggested  that  we  must  create  a  private  cor- 
poration to  advance  development  of  the  De- 
fense Department  system.  '\ 

The  arguBMnt  that  we  must  create  a  cor- 
poration, at  this  time,  to  penult  develop- 
ment of  a  commerci^  satellite  communica- 


tions system  to  go  forward  Is  nothing  ln4 

a  smokescreen.  { 

Ttnt  BOX  woma  naunars  to  a  psivatx  coapo4 
BATioiv  auiHuui'i  TO  WBGonftTa  nmaU 
TiOMAL     Acaacmam     Arrscmro     pdrigw 

POLICT 

Tht  bill  relegates  the  President  of  th^ 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  tQ 
a  secondary  position  and  establlsbes  tlie  pro^ 
posed  private  corporation  In  a  primary  posl>i 
tion  for  the  conduct  of  the  complex  intern 
national  negotiations  that  will  be  req\ilred 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  M 
global  satellite  communlcaUoris  system.  Don 
spite  protestations  to  tne  contrary,  tbe  leglax 
latlve  record  Is  clear. 

On  July  24. 1961,  President  Kennedy  Issue^l 
a  statement  on  oommunlcatlons  satellite^ 
policy.  In  outlining  the  governmental  re^ 
^>onsU>ility  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nounced policy  the  President  stated  that: 

"In  addition  to  Its  regulatory  responsibUii 
ties  the  Oovernment  will—  | 

•  •  •  •  •        I 

"2.  Conduct  or  maintain  supervision  oK 
international  agreen^nts  and  negotiations.*^ 
To  Implement  the  foregoing  portion  of  hlsj 
policy  statement  section  402  of  the  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President; 
provided  as  follows: 

"Sac.  403.  The  corporation  shall  not  enter t 
Into  negotiations  with  any  intematlonall 
agency,  foreign  government,  or  entity  with* 
out  a  prior  notification  to  the  Department  oil 
State,  which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such 
negotiations.  All  agreements  and  arrange* 
ments  with  any  such  agency,  government, 
or  entity  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State." 

As  submitted  to  the  Congrees  by  ths 
President,  section  402  of  the  bill  clearly  re-, 
served  to  the  President,  acting  through  the 
Dqnrtment  of  State,  full  control  over  the 
conduct  of  international  negotiations  re- 
specting the  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem. Whatever  may  be  said  in  various,  and 
somfttlmes  confhctlng.  committee  reports, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  provtsion  has  been 
stricken  from  the  blU.  It  has  been  replaced 
by  language  which  permits  the  corporation 
to  conduct  negotiations  merely  by  advising 
the  Department  of  State  of  its  intention  to 
do  so.  The  Department  may  assist  the  cor- 
poratlan  in  these  negotiations  if  the  corpora- 
tion so  requests. 

It  Is  said  that  the  prerogatives  of  tha 
President  are  protected  by  langtiage  else- 
where in  the  biU  which  direcU  the  Presi- 
dent to  "exercise  such  supervision  over  the 
relationdilps  of  the  corporation  with  foreign 
governments  or  entitles,  or  with  interna- 
tional bodlea.  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure 
that  such  relationships  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  national  interest  and  foreign  policy 
of  tiie  United  States." 

Wonts  in  committee  reports  cannot  con- 
vert the  foregoing  ambiguous  general  lan- 
guage into  substantive  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  direct  or  control  activi- 
ties of  a  private  corporation  organized  for 
profit.  Moreover,  even  should  authortty  la 
this  respect  explicitly  be  vested  In  the  Presi- 
dent, we  would  regard  such  as  a  dangerous 
precedent  vdiich  would  be  inimical  to  our 
concept  of  the  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  a  private  corporation. 

Section  402,  as  now  worded,  imder takes  to 
apply  to  only  "business"  negotiations.  But 
there  is  no  way  to  separate  the  business 
aspects  from  the  political  or  foreign  policy 
aq}ects  of  negotiations  Involving  a  global 
satellite  communications  syston.  The  nego- 
tiations which  will  take  place  wUl,  in- 
evitably, include  both.  Under  the  tenns  of 
the  bill,  the  propoaed  corporation  would  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  for  itself  that 
a  given  negotiation  was  a  business  negotia- 
tion, and  to  proceed  merely  by  advising  the 
Department  <^  State. 


Witnesses  who  are  dlsttngulahed  attor- 
neys, experienced  in  oonstmctiou  at  atata- 
tory  language.  conHrmed  our  eonciualaa  that 
the  language  of  the  bUl  would  delegate  to  a 
proposed  oorporatton  the  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate agreements  with  foreign  gownunents 
on  matters  affecting  UA  foreign  poUey.  We 
know  of  no  precedent  for  such  a  detogatloo 
by  statute,  and  a  fanner  legal  advteer  to  tlM 
Department  testified  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
precedent. 

We  submitted  an  amendment  that  would 
have  restored  to  the  President  his  traditional 
constitutional  control  over  negotiations  with 
other  nations  on  matters  affecting  foreign 
policy.  This  amendment  was  identleal  with 
the  provision  recommended  and  requested 
by  the  President.  Bven  so.  this  amendment 
was  rejected,  as  were  all  others,  but  we  shall 
offer  it  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Should  the  bill,  imfortunately.  be  enacted 
into  law  without  coiT«etln«  this  glaring  de- 
fect, the  conseqxjences  will  be  serious  bevond 
our  abUlty  to  describe. 

ParVATE    MONOPOLT    OPEXATION  WU-L  ADVX11SEI.T 
AITECT   TJ3.    rOSEICIf  POLICT 

We  recognize  that  a  form  of  regulatad 
monopoly  u  inherent  in  our  domestic  sys- 
tem of  utility,  transporUtlon.  and  communi- 
cation faclliUes.  But  the  pending  bill  would 
vest  exclusive  U.S.  righU  to  oommercial  satel- 
lite coouuunicatlons  in  a  corporation  which 
would  be  dominated  by  the  same  interests 
that  dominate  and  control  conventional 
conununicaUons  facilities.  We  do  not  here 
undertake  to  spell  out  the  adverse  domestAe 
ImpUcatlons  which  would  arise  iram.  such 
Ill-advised  action.  Rather,  we  here  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  adverse  foreign  policy 
implications. 

The  corporation  which  would  Iw  created 
by  the  bill,  and  which  would  be  the  recipient 
of  vested  monopoly  rights  tn  the  anticipated 
commercial  satellite  communications  system, 
would  be  organiaed  solely  for  the  profit  of  its 
stockholders.  The  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion, including  those  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  owe  their  fiduciary  responsibility 
solely  to  the  stockholders.  This  Is  not  to 
question  the  patriotism  of  members  of  cor- 
poration boards  of  directors,  but  only  a  state- 
ment of  legal  fact.  Nowhere  in  the  bill  Is 
there  aOrmatively  imposed  upon  the  cor- 
poration or  any  director  any  national  interest 
responsibility  or  duty. 

Aooonllng  to  the  testlnumy  presented  be- 
fore all  the  oommittees,  oommercial  aatel- 
lite  communication  ts  not  expected  to  Im 
profitable  for  a  number  of  years.  PiDflts 
will  first  be  achievable  from  caaununlcaUon 
with  the  more  highly  developed  areas  of  the 
world.  Clearly,  satellite  communications 
with  the  so-called  underdeveloped  portions 
of  the  world  will  not  be  profitable  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  from  the  standpoint  erf  a 
private  corporation. 

If  the  Ufi  participation  In  a  global  satellite 
communications  system  Is  to  be  based  upon 
the  profit  motive,  as  it  woiUd  be  under  the 
pending  bUl.  then  for  aU  practical  purposes 
we  will  have  confined  its  use  to  the  North 
AUantlc  community  or  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  required  to  pay  enormous  subsidy  to 
the  corporation. 

We  seek  by  every  appropriate  nny«^ns  to 
reach  and  win  the  minds  of  the  uncom- 
mitted peoples — those  who  are  yet  undecided 
as  to  whether  the  national  interests  t>est 
lie  in  association  with  freedom  or  with  com- 
munism. 

Satellite  conmiunication  offers  a  poten- 
tially Invaluable  medium  for  projecting  the 
Image  of  the  American  way  of  life  to  these 
peoples,  most  of  them  newly  Independent, 
for  bringing  about  an  Interchange  at  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  peace  and  freedom.  Yet, 
under  the  pending  bill,  this  will  be  achieved 
oiUy  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  profit  to 
be  made. 
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The  Director  of  the  U.S.  information 
Agency  testified  eloquently  before  the  com- 
mittee about  the  use  that  might  lie  made 
of  satellite  communications  to  promote  the 
responsibility  with  which  the  Agency  he 
heads  U  charged.  But  he  expreaeed  doubt 
that  his  Agency  would  be  able  to  afford  to 
utilize  such  a  system  at  commercial  rates. 
Whatever  rates  might  r>e  made  available 
or  how  large  might  be  USIAs  budget,  liow- 
ever.  satellite  communications  to  the  un- 
committed areas  of  the  world  will  not  be 
possible  unless  faciUties  are  available  in  these 
areas.  They  wUl  not  be  avaUable  on  a  profit- 
able basis.  It  was  to  correct  this  defect  in 
the  bill  that  we  oflsred  an  amendment  in 
conunlttee  which  would  have  provided  for 
preferential  rates  for  Oovernment-sponsored 
"freedom"  programs. 

Speaking  before  the  OezMral  Assembly  Po- 
Utlcal Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  Am- 
bassador Stevenson,  in  behaU  of  the  United 
States,  stated  as  foUows: 

"This  fimdamental  breakthrough  in  com- 
munication could  affect  the  lives  of  people 
everywhere.  It  could  forge  new  bonds  of 
mutual  knowledge  and  understanding  be- 
tween nations.  It  could  offer  a  powerful 
tool  to  improve  Uteracy  and  education  In 
developing  areas.  It  could  support  workl 
weather  services  by  speedy  transmittal  of 
data.  It  could  enable  leaders  of  nations  to 
talk  face  to  face  on  a  convenient  and  reliable 
baais 

"The  United  States  wishes  to  see  this  fa- 
cility made  available  to  all  states  on  a  global 
and  nondiscriminatory  basis.  We  conceive 
of  this  as  an  international  service.  We  would 
like  to  see  United  Nations'  members  not  only 
use  this  service  but  also  participate  in  Its 
ownership  and  operation.  If  they  so  desire." 
The  foregoing  US.  poUcy  statement  was 
made  on  December  20.  1901.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  is  wholly  Inconsistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  Ambassador  Stevenson's  state- 
ment. The  committee  rejected  our  amend- 
ment to  restore  to  the  bUl  a  reference  to  the 
United  Nations  as  recommended  by  the 
President. 

In  our  view,  the  opportunity  to  utUlze  a 
commercial  satellite  oonununlcatlons  system 
as  an  instnmient  of  national  policy  for  the 
furtherance  of  international  understanding 
and  peace  ought  not  be  crucified  on  the  al- 
tar of  profit  for  a  private  monopoly. 

To  promote  this  objective,  we  offered  In 
committee  an  amendment  to  set  aside  10 
percent  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  proposed 
corporation  to  be  used  to  advance  education. 
Including  tntematlonal  education  and  ex- 
change scholarship.  This  amendment 
would  have  implemented  our  traditional 
policy  of  allocating  a  portion  of  the  Nation's 
undeveloped  resoiurces  for  support  of  educa- 
tion, as  established  by  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1789.  out  of  which  have  come  our 
land-grant  oolleges.  Its  purpose  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  "oil  for  education"  amend- 
ment which  won  the  supjaort  of  many  Sena- 
tors when  offered  to  S.  1901  in  1863.  This 
amendment,  like  others  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee, wUl  be  reoffered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

In  our  view,  enactment  of  the  bill  in  Its 
present  form  would  only  confirm  the  hopes 
of  our  enemies  and  the  fears  of  our  friends 
that  we  are  Incapable,  as  a  people,  of  satis- 
factorily combining  our  traditions  of  private 
interest  with  the  exigent  demands  of  our 
public  responslblUtles. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  others,  we 
oppose  passage  of  the  biU. 

Watns  Mobsb. 

rusbxll  b.  lon«. 

ALBxaT  Goaa. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Madam  President, 
Cabell  Phillips,  a  very  able  writer,  has 
written  a  yery  fair  description  at  this 
matter,  and  It  waa  published  gg  jester- 


day  In  the  New  York  Times.  The  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "Space  Age  Populists."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxoosi>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rac- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  14,  1962] 
Bpacx  Aok  Popm.isn — Senats  Tsst  Todat  on 

Satclutx  Buj-  Rscaixs  PouncAi  Pntss  or 

THX  1890 's 

(By  Cabell  PhlUips) 

WASMiNaTOR,  August  14. — An  extraordinary 
test  of  power  will  occur  in  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. It  projects  an  issue  out  of  the 
space  sgs  against  a  poUtical  backdrop  of  the 
latter-day  Populist  era. 

A  small  group  of  liberal  Democrats  will  be 
facing  a  showdown  on  whether  they  can 
maintain  a  filibuster  against  the  oommuni- 
cations  satellite  bill  over  the  massed  oppoai- 
tlcm  not  only  of  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  of  a  national  administra- 
tion tiiey  have  loyally  supported  on  almost 
every  Issue. 

The  embattled  minority  is  as  eager  to  have 
worldwide  communications  by  satellite  as  Is 
the  majority,  or  as  is  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. What  it  does  not  want  is  to  have 
the  system  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  "private 
monopoly." 

The  administration-supported  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  give  private  loiterprLse — a  corpora- 
tion dominated  by  the  American  Telegraph 
&  Telephone  Co. — virtually  a  free  hand 
in  the  future  development  and  exploitation 
of  the  system.  The  prototype  commxuilca- 
tions  vehicle  now  in  orbit — Telstar — was 
buUt  and  is  owned  by  A.T.  &  T. 

The  objectors  ("a  little  band  of  wlUful 
naeh— *fid  one  woman")  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  retain  control  of  the  system  as  s 
public  utility  but  possibly  permitting  com- 
mercial companies  to  operate  it  under  con- 
tract. 

roi'uuar  piiATroaM 
In  the  days  when  electrical  energy  was 
still  llttie  more  than  a  promise  that  "»»« 
might  be  freed  from  the  drudgery  of  physical 
lahor,  the  baale  Issue  of  who  should  control 
It  stirred  the  poUtlcal  fires  of  the  Nation. 
The  Populists,  free-swinging  liberals  of  their 
<i»y.  argued  (among  other  things)  for  public 
ownership  as  a  pubUc  trust.  And  la  thstr 
platform  In  the  presidential  campaign  <rf 
I89a  they  put  the  issue  of  riectrtcal  com- 
munications in  words  that  would  not  have 
aounded  out  of  place  in  the  Senate  in  the 
midsummer  of  1902: 

"The  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  be- 
ing a  necessity  for  the  transmission  of  news, 
should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gor- 
emment  in  the  interest  of  the  people." 

The  blU  about  which  the  present  con- 
troversy revolves  has  been  much  amended 
froaa  its  original  version  as  prepared  under 
White  House  guidance  late  in  the  winter. 
lU  central  purpose  is  to  create  a  private  cor- 
poration to  take  over  the  development  of  a 
commercial  space  communications  sjrstem, 
using  satelUtes  such  as  Teista". 

The  corporation  would  be  financed  by  the 
issuance  of  stock.  Up  to  50  percent  of  the 
voting  share  of  this  stock  can  be  purchased 
by  regular  communications  carriers,  which 
in  this  case  means  A.T.  h.  T.  because  of  Its 
ownership  of  the  only  operable  commercial 
sateUite.  The  balance  U  to  be  offered  to 
the  public.  The  15-man  board  of  directors 
would  have  6  members  representing  the  com- 
pany, 6  representing  the  public,  and  3  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

The  corporation  would  operate  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  FMeral  Oom- 
aannlcatioDa  Commission,  Just  as  domestic 
carriers  do.  It  would  build  at  its  own  cost 
the  additional  satellites  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem, and  pay  the  Natiotuil  Aeronautics  and 
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I  Administration  for  tha  nslasUw  to  put 
them  la  orlttt  ttam.  Cape  Canaveral.  Via. 

The  oorporatiom  would  also  build  and  own 
the  necessary  group  faciUtlee  to  somI  and 
receive  signals  from  the  satellitea  in  this 
eonntry.  It  would  XMgotiate  with  fac«iga 
govemmsBts  and  agencies  for  comparable 
ground  faclUties  In  such  other  countries  aa 
decided  to  get  Into  the  syst«B.  but  would 
not  necessarily  own  them. 

"nie  advantage  of  satellite  rtnmmimUsftttffns 
Is  that  it  makes  possible  the  diseemlaatlOB  of 
television  signals  from  oontinent  to  conti- 
nent. This  ts  imposslMe  otherwise,  as  tha 
slsrnaU  travel  by  line  of  sight  and  cannot 
be  received  over  long  distances  because  of 
the  curvature  of  the  earth.  The  signals  are 
received  by  the  sateUite  far  alMve  the  earth 
and  relayed  back  to  the  receiving  area.  A 
eommunlcations  satelUte  can  also  greaUy 
multiply  the  available  channels  for  radio  »~i 
radio  telephone  signals. 

The  basic  reeearcfi  and  delevcdpment  In 
space  communication  have  been  done  by  the 
space  agency.  Since  "1959.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated •80,T70,000  for  this  program  alone. 

PASALXKL    axSKiUICK 

Simultaneously,  AT.  &  T.  and  other  large 
communications  companies  have  carried  on 
their  own  research  and  development  parallel 
to  and  cooperatively  with  the  Oovernment. 
A.T.  &  T.  says  it  has  tpent  #50  million  on 
this  work  in  the  last  5  years. 

The  fight  against  the  communications  bill 
has  been  waged  by  a  small  group  of  liberal 
Democrats  Including  Senators  Esrss  Kktatt- 
-ra.  and  Auntar  Goaa,  of  TenneEsee.  and 
Watnx  MoasK  and  Mattbikx  B.  NcuBBGim,  of 
Oregon.  They  staged  a  S-day  fiUbuster'  to 
prevent  Senate  consideration  of  the  bUl. 
They  yielded  temporarily  to  have  its  foreign 
policy  implications  explored  in  public  hear- 
ings by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

When  the  group  reported  the  blU  back 
to  the  Senate  last  Friday  without  amend- 
ments demanded  by  the  minority,  they  re- 
siuied  their  effort  to  talk  it  to  death.  TUmor- 
row  an  effort  wlU  be  made  to  invoke  the 
Senate's  antifiUbuster  ride  to  force  the  meas- 
ure to  a  vote. 

Sens  tor  lloasa  has  described  the  bUl  "as 
the  most  outrageous  giveaway  of  a  n«tinwi 
asset  in  my  18  years  In  the  Senate."  He  and 
his  colleagues  have  demanded  either  that  the 
Oovernment  retain  fuU  control  of  the  com- 
mxmlcations  system,  or  that  the  h«nd  of  the 
Government  be  greaUy  strengthened  within 
the  corporate  setup. 

Their  fire  has  been  concentrated  on  these 
main  points: 

That  space  communication,  like  the  dis- 
covery of  atomic  energy.  Is  too  vital  to  the 
national  interest  to  be  aUowed  out  of  ef- 
fective Government  control. 

That  private  enterprise  should  not  lie  al- 
lowed to  make  profits  out  of  a  development 
on  which  the  Federal  Oovernment  haa  nent 
millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

That  the  corporation,  throxigb  ite  right 
to  negotiate  with  foreign  governments,  has 
been  given  a  hand  In  foreign  policy  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  President  and  the  State 
Department. 

That  the  provisions  for  public  and  rissi 
dentially  i^ipolnted  nwmbcrs  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  for  reguUUon  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Communications  Conunlsslou,   are   in- 
adequste  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
coKPoaATioN's    paorrrs 
A  board  of  directors.  Senator  Ooax  said 
recentiy,  has  s  fiduciary  obligation  to  return 
a  profit  to  a  coroi»atlon's  stockhoMen.  umI 
only  Incidentally  does  it  have  an  ohUgatkMi 
to  the  pul>Uc  interest.    And  <g«>»»T>»Tr  Moeaa 
has  observed  that  the  history  of  the  FOG 
gives  htm  llttie  assurance  that  It  wUl  be 
as  alert  to  the  public  Intarest  as  it  has  bai 
to  that  of  the  eommunloatlons  tT«d^Mtry, 
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Ona  of  tiM  most  tf ecttTe  wltnww  •gftiost 
the  bill  hMurd  bf  the  Porelcn  BeUtknw  C!om- 
mittee  iMt  week  wse  Bmjemln  V.  Oohen,  a 
Preeldentlal  edvleer  to  nwaklin  D.  Booeevelt 
end  more  recently  couneelor  at  the  State  De- 
partment. Addreeelng  himeelf  to  the  Im- 
portance of  ^bal  commnnlcattone  «s  an 
InstnmiMit  of  peace.  Ifr.  Ck>hen  aald: 

"It  aeema  to  me  wludly  premature  to  ^y 
to  separate  the  commercial  aspects  of  the 

problem  from  the  public  aspects.  The  corpo- 
rate aetiip  pn^KMCd  resembles  tbe  code  au- 
thorities set  up  luuler  the  NRA  legislation  in 
the  1930's.  We  know  tnm.  experience  that 
these  hybrid  code  authorities  satisfied  neither 
the  public  interest  nor  the  private  Interest." 

In  defense  of  the  t^l,  President  Kennedy, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ruak  and  other  high 
Oovemment  offlcials  have  spoken  out  at 
various  times.  In  particular,  they  have 
stated  that  the  foreign  policy  intereets  of 
the  Nation  are  not  endangered  by  any  nego- 
tiating rights  conferred  on  the  corporation. 

Senator  Stuast  Stkincton,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  among  others,  has  emphasized  the 
<tesirability  of  having  private  enterprise 
rather  than  Oovemment  operate  the  system. 

"If  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  RCA  (Radio  Corp.  of 
America)  and  other  communications  com- 
panies make  money  out  of  Telstar."  he  said, 
"it  won't  be  for  many  years,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  business  they  know.  The  Oov- 
emment doesn't  know  this  bvisiness.  In 
addition  to  any  money  made,  52  percent  goes 
back  to  help  \is  with  this  tax  biu-den." 

Addreesing  himself  to  the  same  point, 
Jamee  E.  Dlngman.  executive  vice  preeident 
of  A.T.  ft  T.,  told  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee at  hearings  on  the  bill  last  April : 

"The  implication  Is  •  •  •  that  the  corpo- 
ration will  make  large  profits  on  research 
paid  for  by  the  Oovernment.  This  Is  the 
Sheerest  nonsense.  •  •  •  The  corporation 
wUl  pay  for  everything  It  gets.  It  will  lose 
money  tor  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
When  earnings  do  begin  it  wiU  be  allowed  to 
earn  only  a  reasonable  return,  since  it  will  be 
a  regulated  utility." 

And  Newton  N.  lUnow.  Chairman  of  the 
FCC,  assured  the  committee  that  under  the 
proposed  setup,  the  corporation  would  not  be 
aUowed  to  pass  its  costs  for  sateUite  com- 
munications experiments  on  to  ordinary 
citizen  telephone  subscribers  In  the  form  of 
higher  rates. 

These  arguments  and  explanations,  how- 
ever, have  done  little  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  exponents  of  the  bill,  or  to  dampen  their 
ardor  to  fight  to  the  bitter  parliamentary  end 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  monopo- 
lists. Sixty  years  ago,  they  might  have 
found  a  William  Jennings  Ib7an  on  their 
side.  or.  later,  a  Bob  La  FoUette  or  a  George 
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DEATH  OP  EUGENE  HOLMAN 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Madam  President, 
some  persons  think  that  I  do  not  like 
businessmen.  But  I  wish  to  say  I  had 
great  respect  for  Eugene  Holman,  who 
for  many  years  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey.    He  passed  away  yesterday. 

He  has  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee. He  was  fair;  he  did  great  civic 
work.  He  came  up  the  hard  way.  He 
was  always  conscious  of  his  responsibili- 
ties. 

I  enjoyed  my  friendship  with  Mr.  Hol- 
man, and  I  regret  very  much  that  so 
useful  a  citizen  has  passed  away. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  very 
fine  biogn^hy  of  Eugene  Holman,  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 


Tho^  being  no  objection,  the  articlfi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows:  ' 

ErjonnB  Holmak,  On.  Lkadks,  Dies — JxasxTJ 
Stamdaso  CHAiBiCAir  Uxm.  1960  Bxgak  ih 
1917  AS  OiOLOGisT  or  CtTBA,  Labos-Pxacs 
AovocATx;  Opposed  Dkpkmdinq  on  VA, 
AxBrrxas;  Hkadkd  Radio  Fsxx  Exmopti 
Backxss  I 

Eugene  Holman.  former  chairman  and! 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (New  Jersey),  died  Sunday  night  at  the 
age  of  67. 

His  death,  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  was  an. 
nounced  yesterday  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Holman  retired  as  board  chairman  in 
May  1960,  after  having  been  a  leading  oil* 
industry  figure  for  more  than  25  years. 

Mr.  Holman,  a  Texan  by  birth,  fitted  the 
picture  of  an  urbane  business  executive. 

He  was  considered  tough  minded,  tactful, 
and  ethical.  His  casual  informality  won 
friends.  His  generalship  of  Standard  OU 
required  that  he  compound  his  business  and 
scientific  bcickground  with  the  politico-so- 
ciological knowledge  of  the  backward  lands 
that  yielded  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Holman  oversaw  the  world's  largest 
oU  company,  once  part  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's nnplre. 

Before  he  became  its  chief  executive,  Mr. 
Holman  held  a  variety  of  jobs.  He  was  an 
odd -Jobs  boy  around  his  father's  livery 
stable  and  feed  store  in  Monahans,  Tex.;  a 
callfcoy  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway,  a 
geologist  In  Texas,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the 
West  Indies  and  an  aerial  photographer  In 
the  Signal  Corps  in  World  War  I. 

He  was  born  in  San  Angelo  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1916  from  Slnunons  University.  He 
then  entered  the  University  of  Texas,  where 
a  professor  encouraged  him  to  pursue  oil  In- 
stead of  civil  engineering. 

EXPLORED     FOR     CITBAN     OIL 

Mr.  Holman  received  an  M.A.  degree  In 
geology  and  in  1917  went  to  Cuba  with  an 
oil  exploration  party.  After  World  War  I, 
he  worked  for  the  U.8.  Geological  Survey. 
In  Texas  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Wallace  E.  Pratt,  then  chief  geologist  for  the 
Hiimble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  a  Jersey  Standard 
affiliate. 

In  1919  Mr.  Holman  went  to  work  for 
Mr.  Pratt,  and  In  1923  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Louisiana-Arkansas  division. 
Two  years  later  he  became  chief  geologUt. 

Coming  to  New  York  in  1929  as  assistant 
to  E.  J.  Sadler,  then  a  vice  president  of  Jer- 
sey Standard  in  charge  of  crude-oil  produc- 
tion, Mr.  Holman  served  as  president  and 
director  of  the  Creole  Petroleum  Corp.,  and 
the  Lago  Petrolevmi  Corp.,  Venezuelan  affili- 
ate of  Jersey  Standard. 

Named  a  director  of  the  parent  company 
in  June  1940,  he  was  elected  a  vice  president 
in  1942,  then  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  He  became  president  on  June 
12,  1944,  executive  committee  chairman  In 
January  1946,  and  board  chairman  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1954. 

A  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Petroleum  Oeologlsts  and  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  he  contributed  many 
technical  papers  and  articles  on  the  Industry. 

Proud  that  Jersey  Standard  had  had  no 
major  strike  since  1915,  Mr.  Holman  held 
that  labor  and  management  must  settle 
their  own  problems  without  calling  on  the 
Oovemment. 

LIKED    TO    WORK    IN    GABDXN 

Sbt  feet  tall  and  weighing  190  pounds, 
the  big-framed,  ruddy-faced  executive  liked 
to  tinker  In  the  garden  of  his  18 -acre  farm 
near  Oreenwich,  Conn.  He  enjoyed  trap- 
shooting,  hunting  and  fishing  and  usually 
spent  his  vacation  in  south  Texas  or  Colo- 
rado. 


In  November  1956,  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  which  raises 
funds  to  support  news  broadcasts  over  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Free  Europe  Press.  He  felt 
that  the  only  alternative  to  world  coopera- 
tion was  mass  destruction. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metalliu^ical  Engineers, 
the  Chi  Phi  fraternity  and  the  Masons.     His 

clube  Included  the  Explorers  of  New  Tork, 

the  University  and  the  Round  Hill  of  Oreen- 
wich, Conn. 

LED   COMMERCE   UNFT 

In  1956  and  1957.  Mr.  Holman  was  chair- 
man of  the  Business  Advisory  Council  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce.    He  was  also 

a  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  the 
Borden  Co. 

His  awards  Included  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  Gold  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Achievement,  which  was  presented 
In  I960.  The  next  year  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute awarded  Its  Vermllye  Medal  to  Mr. 
Holman  for  his  "outstanding  contributions" 
In  Industrial  management. 

Mr.  Holman  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Edith  Carver  Reld;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Franklin  P.  Johnson,  Jr.;  a  son,  Eugene,  Jr.; 
three  sisters.  Mrs.  Theo  Andrews,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Draper  and  Mrs.  I.  H.  Moody,  and  sU  grand- 
children. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m 
tomorrow  in  St.  James  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Madison  Avenue  and  7l8t  Street. 
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COMMERCIAL       COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment,  ownership,  oper- 
ation, and  regulation  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  take  only 
a  minute  or  two  to  make  some  com- 
ments relating  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oori]. 

This  matter  was  fully  discussed  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  are 
lawyers,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, and  it  was  the  considered  opinion 
and  belief  of  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
the  attitude  expressed  by  Secretary  Rusk 
was  correct  and  that  the  President's 
powers  were  not  taken  away  and  could 
not  be  taken  away. 

I  call  attention  specifically  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Rusk  on  page  174  of  the 
hearings  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, when  he  commented  on  the  lan- 
guage that  was  originally  in  the  bill,  and 
which  was  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.    That  language  reads: 

The  corporation  shall  not  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  any  International  agency,  for- 
eign government,  or  entity  without  a  prior 
notification  to  the  Department  of  State, 
which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such  nego- 
tiations. All  agreements  and  arrangements 
with  any  such  agency,  government,  or  entity 
stiall  be  subject  to  the  apjx-oval  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Following  that.  Secretary  Rusk  dis- 
cussed the  paragr«)h  and  told  us  why  it 


would  be  well  to  substitute  the  language 
that  is  in  the  bill  for  the  language  which 
was  in  that  paragraph.  I  think  it  Is  per- 
tinent to  read  what  he  said : 

That  provision  taken  literally  was  perhaps 
too  broad.  But  as  Under  Secretary  McGbee 
made    clear   In   the    very   first    testimony    of 

the  State  Department  on  this  bill,  the  De- 
partment has  neither  the  time,  the  personnel, 
the  technical  competence,  nor  the  desire 
to  carry  on  ordinary  business  negotiations 
for  this  corporation,  any  more  than  It  carries 
on  such  detailed  negotiations  on  behalf  ol 
other  American  corporations  engaged  In  In- 
ternational business. 

I  think  he  answered  the  question  very 
ftell  with  those  words,  and  also  with  his 
contention  that  it  did  not  limit  or  invade 
the  Presidential  powers;  that  the  State 
Department  was  pleased  with  the  lan- 
guage we  had  in  the  bill ;  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  one  to  determine  at  all 
times,  under  this  language,  what  super- 
vision should  be  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  what  detailed  part  should  be 
left  to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to 
me  on  my  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  yield  the 
floor,  because  I  have  said  all  I  intended 
to  say. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I 
wished  to  ask  a  question. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  permitted 
to  yield  time  to  another  Senator  except 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the   Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  recite  any  provision  In  the  bill 
which  requires  the  proposed  corporation 
to  comply  with  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  section  402 
does.  The  intent  of  the  blU  Is  that  the 
corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  direcUon  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  certainly,  so  far  as 
concerns  engaging  in  foreign  affairs,  or 
matters  that  may  be  of  foreign  affairs 
interest.    Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a   question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  examine 
section  402? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  examined 
it  time  after  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  read  to 
me  any  requirement  contained  In  that 
section  which  makes  it  Incumbent  upon 
the  corporation  to  do  anything  other 
than  advise  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  State  Department 

Mr.  GORE.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. The  word  is  "notify."  Will  the 
Senator  point  to  any  requirement  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  other  than  to 
notify  the  State  Department  when  the 
corporation  "shall  enter  into  business 
negotiations"  and  to  keep  the  Depart- 
ment Informed  "with  respect  to  such 
considerations"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 


Mr.  GORE.  Where  Is  the  require- 
ment that  It  comply  with  the  direction 
of  the  President? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
follow  me  very  briefly— and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  much  more  time — and  re- 
fer to  section  301  of  the  blU.  he  will  find 
that  it  provides: 

There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  created 
a  communications  sateUlte  corporation  for 
profit  which  will  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government 
The  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

One  cannot  pull  a  single  section  out  of 
context  and  use  it;  he  must  look  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  bill.  And  section  301 
provides  that: 

The  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

It  covers  section  201.    It  covers  section 
402.    It  covers  every  section  in  the  bUl 
Section  402  provides: 

the  State  Department  shall  advise  the  cor- 
poration of  relevant  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  I  asked  the  Sena- 
tor was  this:  Where  is  the  provision 
that  provides  that  the  corporation  shall 
comply  with  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Section  301  pro- 
vides that  the  corporation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Mr.  GORE.  Section  301  states  that 
it  Is  not  an  agency  of  the  Government 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Of  course  it  is  not! 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  a  private  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  an  agen- 
cy of  the  Government,  but  when  the 
code  says  I  must  do  something,  I  have  to 
do  it.  The  Senator  is  a  lawTer,  and  he 
knows  better  than  the  argument  he  is 
making  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  but  very 
briefly. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  not  im- 
plying. I  take  it,  when  he  says  I  know 
better,  that  I  am  making  an  insincere 
argument? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  not  do 
that,  but  the  Senator  is  trying  to  take 
one  section  out  of  context  and  consider 
only  it,  when  he  knows  that  the  biU  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  read  the  bill  and  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  corporation  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  That  means  that  all  the  laws  and 
power  of  the  U.S.  Government  would  be 
behind  seeing  that  the  corporation 
abides  by  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  asked  the  Senator 
to  point  to  a  single  provision  which  re- 
quires the  corporation  to  comply  with 
the  direction  of  the  President.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  cite  one. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  cited  sec- 
tion 301.  which  states  that  it  shall  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  That 
covers  section  201.  which  spells  out  the 
things  the  President  may  do. 

It  applies  to  section  402,  which  says 
that  the  State  Department,  which  is 
the  alter  ego  for  the  President  in  the 
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field  of  foreign  relations,  shall  keep  the 
corporation  informed  and  advised  as  to 
the  implications  affecting  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes,  but  let  it  be 

the  last  question,  please. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  Senator  too  far  or  too  severely 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    It  is  not  severe. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  an  important 
question.  The  Senator  said  that  sec- 
tion 301  provides  that  the  corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  That  section  does  not  provide  that 
the  corporation  must  comply  with  the 
directions  of  the  President.  There  is 
no  such  requirement  in  the  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  pending  bill  would 
not  confer  any  additional  power  upon 
the  President. 

If  the  bill  should  be  enacted,  for  the 
first  time  in  history  a  private  corpora- 
tion would  be  given  statutory  authority 
to  proceed  and  to  take  the  Initiative 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with,  and  to 
conclude  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  only  requirement  lii  the  act 
in  this  respect  would  be  that  the  cor- 
poration notify  the  State  Department 
when  such  foreign  negotiations  on  "busi- 
ness" matters  have  been  entered  and  to 
advise  the  State  Department  of  such 
nefrotiations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  for- 
got to  ask  a  question  and  made  a  speech 
on  my  time,  and  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 
Madam  President.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  speech. 

Mr.  CARLSON  and  Mr.  KEPAUVER 

addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Madam  President. 
I  was  recognized  a  moment  ago.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  discuss  the  same 
subject? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  thought  I  would 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

Senator    from    Tennessee    yielded    the 
floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  was  with  the 
understanding  that  I  could  get  it  back. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  In  all 
fairness,  the  Chair  must  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     Very  well 

Mr.  CARI^SON.  Madam  President, 
the  question  which  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  some  time  was  of  serious 
concern  to  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  assure  Sen- 
ators that  it  was  not  lightly  considered 
We  discussed  it  at  considerable  length. 
We  were  greatly  concerned  about  It 
We  did  not  act  on  the  biU  until  we  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Senators  who  are  also  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  remember  that  we  waited  at  least 
45  minutes  to  obtain  a  final  statement 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  Im- 
portant question.  We  made  It  a  part 
of  the  hearings. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  It  is  to  be  found  on 
page  433  of  the  hearings.  It  is  dated 
August  9,  1962.  I  shall  quote  only  one 
or  two  sentences,  bat  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  to  hftve  the  entire  letter  printed 
In  the  RaoQO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Thb  SacisTAaT  or  Stats. 
Washington.  August  9, 1962. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Vmjmaaxn, 
Chairman.  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
V.S.  Senate. 

DBAS  Ifit.  Chaibican:  During  the  hearing 
before  your  committee  on  the  propoeed  e<»n- 
munkmUona  aatelllte  bill.  HA.  11040,  on 
Auguct  6,  the  kctlng  chairman  aaked  for  my 
TlewB  on  two  conforming  amendments  ^nt\ 
Senator  Gon  aaked  me  to  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  oommentB  on  two  amendments 
suggested  by  him. 

1.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  conform- 
ing amendments  and  they  will,  in  fact,  be 
desirable.  Suggested  language  for  them  1b 
attached. 

3.  Ab  I  uld  at  the  committee  hearing,  we 
consider  that  the  matters  addressed  by  Sen- 
ator OobCS  suggested  amendments  are  al- 
ready oorered  by  the  bill,  and  his  amend- 
ments would  have  the  effect  of  making  them 
more  explicit. 

Senator  Ooas's  first  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  assure  that,  in  matters  relating 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stateo,  the 
President's  authority  to  issue  necessary  di- 
rectives be  recognised  and  that  the  corpora- 
tion be  required  to  comply  with  the  direc- 
tives of  the  President.  To  this  end  he 
suggested  that  there  be  added  at  the  end  of 
section  201(a)  (4)  the  words:  "and  the  corpo- 
raUon  shall  comply  with  the  dlrecUves  of  the 
President." 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  and  discussed 
at  some  length  In  the  hearings,  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  section  201(a),  not  only  in  subsec- 
tion (4).  but  in  all  its  aubsectlons.  consti- 
tutes a  grant  of  authority  to  him  to  direct 
the  corporation  to  take  action  within  the 
scope  at  the  section — so  long  as  such  action 
Is  consistent  with  the  overall  concept  of  this 
oorparatlon  as  a  commercial  enterprise  and  Is 
not  at  odds  with  otho-  provisions  of  o\ir  Con- 
stitution and  laws.  This  authority  is  im- 
plicit In  the  fact  that  the  section  directs  the 
President  to  take  such  actions.  In  this  con- 
nectlon  It  is  most  Importont  to  recall  that 
section  201(a)  also  incorporates  the  objec- 
tives and  purposes  of  the  act  as  set  forth  in 
some  detail  in  section  102.  It  was  pointed 
out  In  addlUon  that  section  403(c)  Impoees 
tlM  duty  on  the  corporation  to  comply,  inso- 
far as  appUcable.  with  all  provisions  of  the 
act  and  all  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder. 

The  language  proposed  by  Senator  Oosi  is 
explicit  with  respect  to  section  201(a)(4) 
but,  we  believe,  does  not  fxilly  carry  out  his 
Intention  In  that  it  seems  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  tbat  subsection  and  the  otber 
subsections  of  section  201(a).  which  would 
Imply  a  lesser  power  In  the  President  as  to 
these  other  subsections. 

If  the  committee  believes  it  wovUd  be  use- 
ful to  make  any  clarifying  amendment  It 
should  apply  equally  to  all  of  section  201(a) 
Such  a  result  can.  of  course,  be  accomplished 
In  more  than  one  way.  One  appropriate  way 
would  be  to  add  to  section  403(c)  the  foUow- 
Ing  language:  "and  aU  orders  and  directives 
issued  by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority oontalned  in  section  201  (a)  "  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  language  would 
»P«siflcaUyrwsogniae  that  section  201(a)  pro- 
vides authority  as  weU  as  direction  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Oobb's  second  suggestion  was  to 
add  to  the  end  of  section  402  the  f oUowlnR 
language:  " 

"'*»wWe«lr  That  the  right  Of  the  President 
to  conduct  intemaUonal  negotiations  la  fully 
reserved  and  the  cotporatlon  ahaU  not  enter 
negottatlons  until  and  iinless  the  Seeretarv 
of  State  ahaU  have  determined  that  the  sub- 


ject to  be  negotiated  Is  of  a  business  natiire: 
And  provided  further.  That  there  is  reserved 
to  the  Department  of  State  the  right  of  ap- 
proval of  the  terms  of  any  negotiated  agree-* 
ment  which  materially  affects  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States." 

Aa  I  stated  In  my  teetlmony,  it  is  our  belief 
thst  section  201(a)(4)  conflrms  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  control  Interna- 
tional negotiations  with  respect  to  the 
satellite  communications  system  in  any  way 
he  deems  appropriate,  where  the  foreign 
policy  Interests  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
volved. It  Is  our  belief  as  I  stated,  that 
where  he  considers  it  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  conduct  the  negotiations  it- 
self, he  will  be  able  to  direct  this.  If  the 
committee  feels  it  would  be  helpful  to  add 
some  language  to  provide  fiirther  clarity  aa 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  make 
these  determinations.  It  could  be  added  in 
section  402  but  we  believe  it  would  more 
properly  fall  in  section  201(a)  (4)  which,  as  I 
explained  in  my  statement,  u  the  section 
dealing  with  the  Presidents  general  au- 
thority in  foreign  relations. 

The  authority  which  It  is  generally  agreed 
the  President  should  have  and  which,  as  I 
have  said,  we  believe  he  does  have,  could  be 
clearly  stated  by  an  addition  to  section 
201(a)(4)  reading:  "•  •  •  and  conduct  any 
negotiations  affecting  the  corporation  or  the 
communications  satellite  system  with  such 
goveriunents,  entities,  or  bodies  when  in  his 
Judgment  the  foreign  policy  or  national  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  requires." 

We  believe  It  is  important  not  to  require 
a  positive  action  by  the  Department  of  State 
with  regard  to  each  of  the  very  numerous  de- 
tailed business  and  technical  negotiations 
the  corporation  will  need  to  undertake  in  the 
normal  course  of  business. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  the 
early  establishment  of  this  corporation  would 
provide  distinct  advantages  In  accelerating 
further  development  of  the  system  and  for 
developing  the  necessary  International 
rangements. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk 

CoNFOBMiNc  Amendments 

(Matter    proposed    to   be   omitted    In    black 

brackets,  new  matter  In  italic] 

In  order  to  conform  with  the  language  of 
section  201(a)(4).  the  following  changes 
may  be  made: 

"Sec.  205  (a)(1).  Plan,  initiate,  construct 
own.  manage,  and  operate  Itself  or  In  con- 
Junction  with  foreign  governments  or  tbual- 
ness]  entitles  or  interiiaUonal  l>odiea  a  com- 
mercial communications  satellite  system; 

"S«c.  402.  Whenever  the  corporation  shall 
enter  into  business  negotiations  with  respect 
to  facilities,  operations,  or  services  authorized 
by  this  Act  with  any  Dntematlonal  or 
foreign  entity  J  foreign  government  or  entity 
or  international  body,  it  shaU  notify  the  De- 
partment  of  State  of  the  negotiations,  and 
the  Department  of  state  shall  advise  the 
wwjoratlon  of  relevant  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. Throughout  such  negotiations 
the  corporation  shall  keep  the  Department  of 
State  informed  with  respect  to  such  con- 
siderations. The  corporation  may  request 
the  Department  of  State  to  assist  In  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  that  Department  shall  render 
such  assistance  as  may  be  appropriate  " 

to  order  to  conform  with  the  language  of 
section  102(d)  the  following  change  may  be 

"Sac.  201(a)  (6).  Take  all  necessary  steps 
to  Insure  the  avaUablllty  and  appropriate 
utilization  of  the  communlcaUons  satellite 
system  for  Esuchl  general  governmental  pur- 
poses [as  do  not  require]  except  where  a 
separate  communlcaUons  satellite  system  w 
required  to  meet  unique  governmental  nee<i6 
or  is  otfieruHae  required  in  the  national  <n- 
terest;  and". 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Secretary  sUted, 
onthis  very  point; 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  it  Is  our 
belief  that  section  201(a)(4)  conflrms  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  control  inter- 
national negotiations  with  respect  to  the 
satellite  communications  system  in  any  way 
he  deems  appropriate,  where  the  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
Involved. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  said: 
It  Is  our  belief  as  I  stated,  that  where  he 
considers    It    necessary    for    the    executive 
branch  to  conduct  the  negotiations  Itself,  he 
will  be  able  to  direct  this. 

Further.  I  invite  attenUon  to  section 
201  fa)  (4)  of  the  bill  itself. 
Section  201  begins  by  providing: 

The  President  shall — 

And  one  thing  that  the  President  sliall 
do  is — 

exercise  such  supervision  over  relationships 
of  the  corporation  with  foreign  governments 
or  entitles  or  with  international  bodies  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such  re- 
lationships shall  be  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States; 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  see  how 
language  could  be  plainer  than  that.  I 
assure  Senators,  as  I  stated  earUer.  that 
this  question  was  given  thorough  con- 
sideration. I  share  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  as  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  ' 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  would  rather  not 
yield  at  this  time,  because  my  time  is 
limited  and  I  wish  to  make  a  speech  on 
this  subject. 

Madam  President,  that  ends  my  dis- 

cusion    on    this    particular    phase.    I 

wanted  to  get  those  statements  in  the 

'  Rbcord  as  proof  that  we  considered  the 

question. 

Madam  President.  I  would  not  want 
this  important  debate  to  conclude  with- 
out expressing  my  views  on  It. 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  the  latest 
Soviet  space  "Ih-sts";  yet  when  we  have 
a  "first'  we  do  not  seem  to  know  what 
to  do  about  it. 

We  should  unite  our  efforts  and  not 
only  write  legislation  that  will  keep  us 
first  in  the  field  of  si>ace  communica- 
tions, but  let  us  tell  the  world  about  it 
as  Russia  does  in  the  case  of  its  cosmo- 
nauts. 

Delay  and  inaction  have  held  up  the 
passage  of  the  communications  sateUite 
bill,  and  the  United  States  is  made  to 
appear  betore  the  world  as  unable  to 
handle  leadership  when  it  atUina  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Not  at  present. 

Failure  is  frustrating  enough— but 
what  is  more  frustrating  to  the  people 
Of  this  country  than  smothering  success 
in  unending  verbiage?  There  was  no 
need  for  delay.  In  the  House  the  satellite 
communications  question  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
ot  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 
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It  has  been  considered  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee,  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

In  my  experience,  few  bills  have 
enjoyed  such  a  high  degree  of  bipartisan 
support.  The  vote  in  the  House  was  354 
in  favor.  9  against.  Every  vote  taken  in 
the  Senate  indicates  that  it  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  this  body. 

Those  who  have  been  opposing  the  bill 
charge  that  it  is  a  "giveway",  and  that  it 
Is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 
But  the  President — a  member  of  their 
own  party — has  recommended  the  bill; 
and  surely  they  are  not  seriously  charg- 
ing him  with  recommending  a  "giveway." 
or  endorsing  legislation  that  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  citizens. 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  bill  would 
permit  A.T.  &  T.  to  dominate  the  satellite 
corporation.  But  the  Attorney  General 
says,  "No."  He  points  out  that  there  are 
adequate  safeguards  on  that  score. 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  bill  would 
interfere  with  functions  of  the  State  De- 
partment. But  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  has  to  perform  these  functions,  says 
this  is  not  so.  He  urges  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  charge  is  made  that  we  should 
wait,  that  there  is  no  need  to  rush.  The 
Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  says 
that  we  should  not  wait,  but  should  get 
on  with  the  job. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  charges  rep- 
resent an  attempt  to  keep  the  public 
from  dwelling  on  the  basic  issue. 

The  issue  here  is  Government  versus 
private  ownership.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  question  before  us  is.  Are 
we  going  to  legislate  the  Oovernment 
into  the  communications  business  or  are 
we  going  to  follow  our  traditional  policy 
whereby  private  enterprise,  under  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  provides  the  country 
with  its  communications  services? 

This  is  the  issue.  Every  Senator  knows 
it.  The  other  issues  raised  by  the  op- 
position are  so  much  window  dressing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  and  the  head  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

I  heard  the  testimony  of  able  and  out- 
standing international  lawyers  and  other 
citizens.  The  interrogation  of  those  wit- 
nesses by  those  opposed  to  the  bill  could 
lead  to  but  one  conclusion — they  want 
the  Government  in  the  communications 
business. 

Obviously  making  changes  in  this  bill 
would  not  satisfy  them.  They  would 
only  be  satisfied  with  a  bill  that  calls 
for  Government  ownership. 

But  nobody  is  going  to  get  very  far 
in  this  country  continually  calling  for 
Government  ownership,  so  the  charge  of 
"giveaway"  is  continually  made. 

In  one  area  I  am  sure  that  some  head- 
way has  been  made  in  confusing  some  of 


the  public.  The  opponents  point  to  the 
billions  of  dollars  the  Government  has 
spent  on  the  space  program  and  indicate 
that  Government  research  has  made 
communications  satellites  possible.  This 
sounds  plausible,  but  like  so  many  things 
that  sound  plausible.  It  simply  is  not 
true. 

Of  course,  everyone  fully  appreciates 
that  Oovernment  research  In  rocketry 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  put  a 
satellite  in  orbit.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  relatively  few  people  appreciate  the 
fact  that  research  conducted  by  private 
industry,  particularly  the  communica- 
tions industry,  makes  communication  by 
satellite  a  reality. 

If  one  takes  the  time  to  look  into  this 
subject,  he  finds  that  a  workable  satel- 
lite communications  system  could  not 
have  been  conceived,  let  alone  carried 
out  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  scientific 
developments  resulting  from  private  re- 
search. Specifically,  many  of  them  have 
come  from  the  Bell  Telephone  labora- 
tories. 

We  would  not  even  be  debating  a  com- 
munications satellite  bill,  if  the  research 
of  private  industry  had  not  brought 
forth  the  transistor,  the  maser,  the 
traveling  wave  tube,  the  horn  antenna, 
and  the  Bell  solar  battery. 

These  are  the  components  that  make 
Telstar  an  operating  communications 
satellite  and  not  merely  a  piece  of  hard- 
ware. 

I  understand  that  since  World  War 
11  the  Bell  System  alone  has  spent  more 
than  $1  billion  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  fields  closely  pertinent  to  to- 
day's satellite  communications  system 
development. 

I  stress  these  points  about  research 
that  private  industry  carried  out  because 
I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding on  this  point. 

In  short,  a  workable  satellite  com- 
munications system,  if  we  get  one,  will 
have  the  customary  number  of  parents — 
two — namely.  Government  and  industry. 
It  is  rather  worthless  to  argue  which 
parent  is  the  more  important. 

There  is  another  charge  that  I  would 
like  to  speak  of.  This  is  the  old  charge 
of  monopoly,  which  seems  to  be  the 
workhorse  of  the  opponents'  stable.  It 
is  pretty  tired,  but  apparently  it  is 
thought  that  the  emotion  it  is  supposed 
to  arouse  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  mile- 
age. And.  as  might  be  expected,  the  at- 
tack is  centered  on  A.T.  &  T. 

What  is  there  to  the  monopoly  charge? 
Of  course  A.T.  &  T.  is  a  monopoly. 
All  telephone  companies  are  monopolies. 
Years  ago  the  people  of  this  country 
struggled  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
reconcile  the  need  for  monopoly  in  the 
public  utilities  and  the  need  for  compe- 
tition among  industry  generally.  They 
arrived  at  the  practical  solution  of  giv- 
ing public  utilities  franchises  but,  at  the 
same  time,  putting  them  under  Oovern- 
ment regulation** 

How  has  this  practical  solution  worked 
out?  In  this  country,  the  communica- 
tions industry  has  given  us  the  best  day- 
to-day  telephone  service  in  the  world. 
Anyone  who  has  traveled  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  knows  that 
telephone   service   in   other   countries. 


mainly  (q>erated  by  government  monop- 
oUes,  does  not  compare  in  quality  to 
the  service  provided  here  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

This  country  has  been  the  world  lead- 
er in  communications  research.  And.  if 
I  need  to  refresh  any  memories.  Telstar 
worked.  It  worked  on  the  first  try.  It 
was  built  and  paid  for  by  private  indus- 
try. As  a  result  of  the  cooperation  be- 
tween Government  and  private  industry, 
the  United  States  was  able  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  Its  leadersiiip  in  space 
communications. 

Mr.  GORE.  MadMn  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No;  I  wiU  not  yield 
now. 

When  we  go  back  and  look  at  all  the 
arguments  of  those  opposed  to  this  bill 
they  seem  to  be  saying: 

If  we  would  believe  th^e  assertions,  it 
would  be  pretty  difficult  to  find  anybody 
doing  his  job.  It  is  obvious  just  where 
it  is  thought  all  the  courage  and  com- 
petence reside. 

One  argument  which  has  been  used 
really  upsets  me  personally.  It  is  the 
argument  that  the  Senate  should  not  vote 
on  the  this  bill  until  after  election,  so 
that  the  American  people  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  at 
the  polls. 

This  suggests  a  referendum  tsrpe  of 
government  rather  than  a  representa- 
tive government.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers did  not  exactly  have  that  in  mind. 
Under  our  form  of  government,  we  are 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  We  should  vote  on  the  proposed 
legislation  now. 

The  public  directors  of  the  proposed 
corporation  will  really  not  do  their  duty 
and  AT.  k  T.  will  be  able  to  dominate. 
The  Attorney  General  will  really  not 
be  watchful  and  will  not  move  against 
the  common  carriers  if  the  law  is  being 
circumvented. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  be  handi- 
capped in  foreign  relations  if  the  com- 
mon carriers  negotiate  communications 
agreements.  Although  the  common  car- 
riers have  been  negotiating  similar 
agreements  for  years  regarding  oversea 
communications  service,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  says  that  he  will  not  be 
handicapped,  those  oppo'^ed  to  the  bill 
say  he  really  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

It  is  said  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  would  not  really 
regulate  the  corpwration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,       The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
Senator  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  3^eld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President,  as 
I  understand  the  ruling.  I  cannot  yield 
for  anything  but  a  question.  Therefore 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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August  15 


Ut.  PAffrOBB.  UmCtam  PTMldent.  I 
tetoifled  to  Mk  the  Senator  a  qaestkn. 

Mr.  FPUBBIOHT  roae.  _; 

Hie  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER  Tile 
Chair  noognian  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 


OLCffiAL  QUOTA  BY3TEU  FOR 
SUGAR 

Mr.  FUL£SIOHT.  Madam  President. 
last  week,  lees  tban  a  month  after  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  sugar  bill, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
forced  to  increase  the  size  of  the  global 
quota  from  300,000  tons  to  541.745  tons 
in  order  to  assure  adequate  supplies  for 
August  and  September  requirements. 

During  the  recent  sugar  bill  debate, 
two  alternative  courses  for  purchase  of 
foreign  origin  sugar  were  dtscussed:  The 
first  called  f  >r  maintaining  the  old-fash- 
ioned national  quota  system  with  high 
premiums  attached;  the  second  for 
adopting  the  global  quota  plan  proposed 
by  the  President  with  the  premiums  re- 
captured for  the  Treasury. 

In  the  end.  a  compromise  was  effected 
and  the  final  bill  contamed  elements  of 
both  an^roachea. 

The  Import  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's action  last  week  was,  in  the 
words  of  an  administration  official,  to 
show  that  the  global  quota  syst^n  works 
and  the  country  quota  system  does  not. 

During  the  past  month,  sugar  export- 
ing coxmtrtea  have  been  competing  to 
supply  sugar  for  the  U.S.  market  at 
world  maitet  prices,  with  those  having 
fixed  UJ3.  quotas  holding  back  on  the 
IM'emium-prlce  sugar  that  had  been  al- 
located to  them,  knowing  that  they 
could  always  sell  it  here  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. With  this  kind  of  activity,  two 
myths  have  been  destroyed:  The  first 
was  the  cliche  that  no  one  would  deliver 

sugar  to  this  country  at  world  prices 

they  clearly  have.  The  second  was  that 
payments  of  high  premiums  to  foreign 
produeera  would  guarantee  a  steady 
sugar  supply— It  does  not  for  there  is  no 
way  to  force  a  country  with  a  stated 
quota  to  deliver  the  sugar  when  this 
eoun^  wanta  It. 

Z  ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  plaoe  In 
the  RiooKo  at  this  point  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  release  dated  Au- 
gust 7. 19e2,  which  describes  Its  aetiona: 
a  story  from  the  August  8  Wall  street 
Journal  enUtled  "Global  Sugar  Import 
QuoU  Is  moreaaed  To  Assure  FaU  Sup- 

S?\!  5?*  •  '^'^  ''f^"  ^«  ^uwrt  14 
Wall  Straat  Journal  deeerlblng  a  price 
rise  In  domeiUo  lugar  whloh  has  been 
traced  to  Inadequate  aupplleB  obtained 
under  country  quotas  and  proapeets  that 
•ome  cottntriM  will  be  unable  to  fill 
their  U.8.  quotas. 

That  balm  bo  objaetton,  tha  rttoaae 
and  artlda  ware  ordarad  to  be  printed 
in  the  Racoaa.  aa  foUowa: 


Impovtatloa  Is  approved  by  August  IB.  The 
U8DA  also  annownosd  sddlttonal  import 
alloeatlons  for  speeiflo  eountrlss  totaling 
80,000  tons. 

On  July  16,  S0O.0OO  short  tons,  raw  value 
of  tbe  global  sugar  quota  were  released  f  ov 
Importation  under  rimllsr  time  requirements 
(press  rdease  USDA  2558-02).  It  was  ss- 
Bvuned  that  this  quantity  would  provide  an 
adequate  supplement  to  import  supplies  un- 
d«r  country  quotas  to  meet  August  and  Sep- 
tember requirements.  Applications  for  im- 
portation under  country  quotas,  however, 
bave  not  been  adequate  to  date. 

Under  the  temporary  regulations  ot  July 
18,  applications  could  not  be  approved  until 
6  days  before  the  sailing  date  of  the  ship  so 
that  transactions  were  severely  hampered. 
Nevertheless  by  the  close  of  business  Augtist 
8.  over  209.000  tons,  or  70  percent  of  the 
300,000  tons,  had  been  approved  for  importa-i 
tion.  In  contrast,  approvals  for  importation 
by  August  3  under  foreign  country  quotas 
Other  than  the  Philippines,  with  which  the 
United  States  has  special  treaty  arrange- 
ments for  :sugar  trade,  amountc^d  to  only  2S 
percent  of  the  total  of  country  quotas.  Total 
approvals  for  Importation  under  tbe  Philip- 
pines quota  amounted  to  68  percent  of  its 
quota. 

Revised  Sugar  Regulation  817  which  re- 
laxed the  temporary  regulations  was  released 
by  the  opening  of  the  market  August  S  and 
by  midaftemoon  applications  exceeded  the 
quantity  remaining  available  from  the  800,- 
000  tons  of  global  quota  sugar  authorized 
July  16. 

This  is  the  season  ot  high  consumption 
and  industrial  use  of  sugar,  including  the  use 


for  food  canning  and  freealng.  Neverthe- 
less, visible  stocks  are  low.  Refiners'  stocks 
at  the  end  of  July  were  down  70.000  tons 
from  a  year  ago. 

The  labor  contract  with  east  coast  stsvs- 
dores,  which  expires  September  SO.  Is  in 
dispute.  Market  reports  indicate  that  un- 
tu  this  is  settled  and  ths  threat  of  a  pos- 
sible strike  Is  ended  refiners  and  others  will 
tend  to  maintain  their  sugar  supplies  at 
relatively  high  levels. 

Supplies  of  Hawaiian  sugar  are  fixed  and 

supplies  of  new  crop  mainland  cane  and 
beet  sugar  will  not  become  available  untU 
October.    The  Puerto  Rlcan  crop  is  chort. 

In  view  of  the  Inadequate  supplies  ob- 
tained under  country  quotas  and  the  pros- 
pect that  some  foreign  countries  will  have 
Inadequate  supplies  to  fill  their  U.S.  quotas 
until  new  crop  sugar  becomes  available.  De- 
partment officials  said  it  is  essential  that 
more  adequate  supplies  of  global  quota  sug- 
ar be  made  available. 

The  short  time  permitted  for  importation 
of  additional  sugar  imder  today's  action  will 
give  an  advantage  to  ccun tries  ol  the  V^estern 
Hemisphere,  but  time  will  not  permit  work- 
ing out  special  arrangements  with  re^>ect  to 
obtaining  sugar  from  cotmtrles  purchasing 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  In  the  quantity 
authorized  above  for  foreign  countries  as  a 
group,  the  Department  established  alloca- 
tions in  accordance  with  President's  Procla- 
mation 3485  which  will  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  an  additional  05.000  tons  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  10,000  tons  from 
Argentina.  Also,  an  allocation  of  5,000  tons 
was  established  for  Ireland. 


1962  sugar  quotas  and  prorations 
[In  short  tats,  raw  value) 


Area  or  cotontry 


AppllcAble  period 


Domestic  beet  sugar. 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

Hawaii 

Pnerto  RJeo 

Virgin  Islands 


Total,  domestic  arras. 
Republic  of  tbe  Phlllpptnes. 


Total. 


Peru 

Domlnlcaa  Republic 

Mexleo. .................. 

BrHU 

British  West  IndlM. 

Aoitntts 

RepabUe  of  Ohias 

Fmioh  Wsst  ladies. 

Colon  talk 
ArgentlBS..... ...... ...... 

NifsncQs. . .............. 

Coita  Klos. 

Xouador. .......... ....... 

•*aiM. « •......»••«•  •.••««! 

Ounlmiftift. 

Bl  Sslvador 


Calendar  year 

.j....clo 

.|.-.-do 

.i...-do.. 

.^...do 
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The  UA  Departmeat  of  Acrkullure  today 
aanouaesd  that  1%  Is  aMMag  a^mUabla  tot 
Unportattea  b^  StptaBibsraO  sttoa  par%  ot 
th*  global  saiar  ^ttoia  of  •tl.TM  %MHi  as  Bsay 
be  aeedsd  la  SMsl  autfkat  leaulmaaats,  pro- 
vldsd  appUoalioa  for  sst-asMa  or  lelesss  for 


StiiSLad?  *"** 
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•h 
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896.000 

1,110.000 

1,140,000 

15,000 


5,810,000 
1.090.000 


6,860,000 


Dlnct- 
eoomimpUaa 
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33,174 

14&,S00 
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71.688 
136,638 

71,638 
68.006 
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18,083 
13.338 
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11.316 

iU.000 

•.s«e 

0,3«8 
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8.U00 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  8,  1903) 
Global  Suoaa  iMrorr  Quota  Is  Incbxasd  To 
AssTTBs  Pau,  Sufplt — ^Pabk  Agbmct  Raises 
AixoTUDTT  TO  541.743  Tons  Bbcauss  or  Lag 
IN  Rbccfts  of  Pixxd-Quota  Suoab 
Washinoton. — The  Oovernment  has  been 
forced  to  switch  signals  to  assure  the  United 
States  of  enough  sugar  this  fall — a  sour  be- 
ginning for  the  new  Sugar  Act  passed  last 
month. 

The    Agriculture    Department   raised    the 

recently  set  global  sugar  quota  to  641  743 
tons  from  300.000  tons  to  meet  peak  demands 
expected  later  this  year.  The  change,  how- 
ever, doesn't  increase  the  total  amount  of 
sugar  to  be  consumed  in  the  United  States 
this  year  from  domestic  and  foreign  soiu-ces 
about  9.7  million  tons.  The  increase  in  the 
global  quota  came  from  allotments  that  in 
previous  years  went  to  Cuba  but  hadn't 
been  reapportioned  this  year. 

Under  the  new  law,  most  US.  sugar  im- 
ports still  are  supposed  to  arrive  through 
fixed  quotas  spread  among  a  number  of  major 
world  producers.  The  so-called  global  quota, 
primarily  a  device  for  parceling  out  part  of 
Cuba's  old  quota  on  a  flrst-come.  first-served 
basis  to  foreign  producers,  was  supposed  to 
supplement  fixed-quota  deliveries.  But  in 
practice,  the  Department  said,  fixed -quota 
deliveries  are  slow  in  arriving,  and  of  neces- 
sity the  United  States  is  turning  to  the  other 
plan. 

The  action  means  litUe  in  relation  to  thU 
year's  bitter  congressional  batUe  over  the 
terms  of  the  new  sugar  measure.  In  any 
futxire  fights,  however,  it  may  lend  substance 
to  administration  arguments  that  foreigners 
should  compete  more  for  US.  purchases. 

Producers  quickly  snapped  up  the  first 
300.000-ton  global  allotment,  the  Department 
said.  In  contrast,  the  agency  said,  commlt- 
menU  for  delivery  of  fixed -quota  sugar 
amoxmted  to  only  25  percent  of  the  total 
tonnage  allotted  to  the  countries.  This  esti- 
mate excludes  the  Philippines,  which  has 
arranged  for  delivery  of  66  percent  of  Its 
quota,  the  Department  said. 

Officially,  the  Department  ventured  no 
opinion  on  the  lag  in  fixed -quoU  deliveries 
although  it  noted  there  U  a  "prospect  that 
some  foreign  countries  will  have  inadequate 
supplies  to  fill  their  XJS.  quotas  until  a  new 
crop  of  sugar  becomes  available."  One  of- 
ficial, however,  grumbled  that  the  delay  was 
caused  by  "producers  who  know  the  United 
States  has  to  buy  their  sugar  and  who  aren't 
in  any  hurry  to  get  it  over  here,  There's  no 
incentive  for  efficiency." 

Although  suppliers  of  fixed-quoU  sugar 
receive  the  higher  U.S.  price  and  those  ship- 
ping the  global-quota  sugar  obtain  the  lower 
world  price,  some  producers  may  be  using 
the  global  allotmenu  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing mors  U.S.  dollars  ovsr  the  long  run. 
Some  producers,  even  though  they  have  a 
fixed  allotment,  may  prefer  to  eompete  first 
for  global-quota  shares,  then  try  to  mstt 
thtlr  lU9d  quota.  A  Dspartmtnt  oOelsl  said 
it  was  known  some  of  tht  global  allotment 
was  being  aupplttd  by  produoert  In  countriM 
that  have  Axed  quotas. 

The  Department  noted  that  tht  drop  In 
deliveries  oomea  during  a  "season  of  high 
consumption  and  Industrial  use  of  sugar,  in- 
cluding the  use  for  food  canning  and  frves- 
tng.  Visible  stocks  ar«  low,  Reftntn'  stocks 
at  the  end  of  July  were  down  70.000  toas 
from  a  year  ago."  The  low  stocks  and  the 
>«Cting  arrtvata  have  been  blamed  for  a  rise 
In  raw  sugar  prle«t  for  N9w  York  dellvtry 
to  le  47  a  hundred  poundi  Monday  from  16.49 
a  hundred  pounds  last  Prtday. 

The  inerMse  In  the  global  allotment,  the 
agency  said,  wUl  mainly  banefit  Westarn 
Nemlaphtrt  produosrt,  Bsosuts  ot  tht  low 
•uppiles  her«.  the  aganoy  said  dsllvsrlM 
under  the  Inortaaed  global  quota  mutt  arrltt 
by  Septembar  M.    A  Departmant  apokMaaa 
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said  this  would  mean  the  sugar  "would  al- 
most have  to  be  on  the  high  seas  now"  in 
order  to  meet  the  delivery  date. 

The  Department  also  noted  that  the  pres- 
ent need  for  sugar  is  accented  by  labor  ne- 
gotiations involving  east  coast  dockworkers 
whose  contracts  expire  September  SO.  "Until 
the  threat  of  a  possible  strike  U  ended."  the 
agency  said,  "refiners  and  others  will  tend 
to  maintain  their  sugar  supplies  at  relatively 
high  levels." 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  14.  1962 1 
PaicE  or  Industrial  Grade  Retined  Suc\r  To 

Rise  10  Cents  a  Hundred  Pounds  in  the 

Northeast  on  August  24 

Sugar  refiners  In  the  Northeast  scheduled  a 
price  Increase  of  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
for  IndVistrlal  grades  of  refined  sugar  in  bags, 
to  take  effect  after  the  close  of  business 
August  24. 

The  concerns  also  announced  that  prices 
for  household  grades  of  sugar  wlU  rise  6  cents 
per  60-pound  bundle  on  the  same  date  The 
present  price  is  $6.21   In  the  Northeast. 

Refineries  announcing  price  increases  In- 
cluded National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co..  Refined  Syrups  & 
Sugar.  Inc..  and  SuCrest  Corp. 

The  main  reason  for  the  price  Increases  is 
the  recent  price  advance  of  raw  sugar.  De- 
livered in  New  York,  raw  sugar  sells  for  $6.60 
a  hundred  pounds,  up  from  $6.37  in  early 
July  and  S6.03  a  year  ago.  There  are  also 
fears  of  smaller  than  previously  expected  de- 
liveries from  some  offshore  producing  areas 
Nervousness  over  a  possible  dock  strike  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  when  present  long- 
shoremen contracts  expire  is  another  factor 
puahlng  prices  up. 

DUAL  PRici:  system 
Leading  refiners  yesterday  sold  industrial 
grades  of  refined  sugar  In  100-pound  bags  at 
•9.60  in  New  York  and  $9.60  elsewhere  and 
stipulated  that  sales  were  subject  to  con- 
firmation and  ability  to  ship  by  August  24. 
The  dual  price  system  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  time;  competition  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  has  kept  the  price  there 
lower. 

National  Svigar  Refining  announced  that 
prices  of  sugar  delivered  in  bulk  by  trucks 
and  rail  cars  will  also  be  advanced  10  centa 
a  hundred  i>ound8  but  that  this  rise  won't 
take  effect  until  after  the  close  of  business 
September  7.  other  refiners  took  no  action 
on  sugar  delivered  in  this  manner. 

Some  industry  observers  believe  that  unless 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  declines  between  now 
and  lata  August,  refiners  may  raise  quotes  of 
refined  sugar  for  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  by  ao  centa  a  hundrwl  pounds  to  tht 
WTO  price  that  than  will  prtvall  for  other 
tastarn  marktUng  areas. 

On  August  a.  tht  Department  of  Agrleul- 
turt  raistd  tht  rtotntly  ett  global  tugar 
quota  for  tht  U.S.  marktt  to  541.784  tons 
from  800.000  tons  for  tht  last  half  of  this 
ytar,  At  that  tlmt,  tht  Dtpartmtnt  said  It 
was  foretd  to  ralst  tht  unasslgntd  global 
quota  beoaust  oountries  which  havt  a  ftxtd 
quota  haven't  supplltd  tnough  sugar  to  mttt 
U,8,  dtmand.  Tht  Dtpartmtnt  lald  that  in 
vttw  of  tht  Inadtquatt  tupplitt  obtalntd 
undtr  country  quotas  and  tht  proaptot  that 
•omt  fortlgn  countries  will  bt  unablt  to  ftll 
thtlr  UB.  quotas,  it  was  essenUal  that  more 
adtquata  tupplitt  of  global  sugar  bt  matft 
avaUablt. 

rvMTO  aico'a  caop  to  is  small 
Putrto  nieo  this  ytar  la  txptettd  to  havt 
a  sugar  crop  of  only  1.001,000  thort  toaa, 
tht  lowttt  production  In  6  ytart  satf  wtU 
btlow  tht  ialaadl  l,I40,000*ton  U.S.  quota, 
Hm  dtfldt  will  havt  to  bt  allocated  to  othtr 
productrt,  tugar  dtaltrt  tsid. 


The  overall  quota  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  this  year  ts  0.7 
million  tons.  Dealers  say  U.S.  refiners  will 
need  all  this  sugar  to  satisfy  demand  and 
that  at  least  300.000  tons  of  Puerto  Rico's 
quota  will  have  to  be  reallocated. 

No  business  in  raw  sugar  was  reported 
yesterday.  Dealers  said,  however,  supplies 
for  delivery  in  September  were  sought  by 
refiners  at  18.50  a  hundred  poimds  delivered 
at  New  York,  but  offers  were  held  at  S6.6S. 

In  other  commodity  markets,  price  trends 
yesterday  were  Irregular.  Markets  for  most 
grains,  eggs,  soybean  meal,  copper  and  pota- 
toes advanced,  but  for  other  staples  prices 
were  mostly  lower. 

Buying  of  corn  and  soybean  contracta  was 
touched  off  by  last  Prlday's  Government 
August  crop  report,  which  showed  a  smaller 
expected  1962  harvest  than  was  predicted 
by  private  dealers. 

CORN  CROP  ESTIMATE  LOWER 

The  Government's  estimate  of  a  com  crop 
of  3.5  billion  bushels  compared  with  trade 
estimates  of  3.6  to  3.7  billion  bushels.  Trad- 
ers had  ex]>ected  a  soybean  estimate  of 
around  720  mUlion  bushels  to  725  million 
bushels.  The  Government  estimated  the 
crop  at  703  million   bushels. 

Buying  of  soybeans  also  was  spurred  by 
the  small  stocks  of  soybeans  at  the  market- 
place. Dealers  said  Industries  were  paying 
sharply  higher  prices  for  cash  beans  at  cen- 
tral Illinois  river  points.  The  estimate  of  a 
small  soybean  crop  also  created  active  buy- 
ing of  soybean  meal. 

Elevator  and  export  dealers  bought  com. 
News  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  ex- 
empted corn  from  a  5-peroent  Impcat  stir- 
charge  if  the  corn  is  used  for  farm  purposes 
also  spurred  bujrlng  of  com  futures.  The  tax 
was  imposed  June  24,  but  complainta  from 
Canadian  feeders  brought  about  Ito  removal. 
Corn  stocks  at  Chicago  last  week  decUned 
1. 870.000  bushels  to  16.841,000  bushels.  This 
sharp  drop  was  an  added  consideration  be- 
hind the  futurte  bujrlng,  traders  said. 

A  strong  cash  market  for  wheat  in  the 
Southwest  and  talk  of  an  expected  hike  of 
about  20  percent  in  food-for-peace  ship- 
ments overseas  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  helped  to  firm  prices  for  wheat  futxires! 
Traders  said  they  expect  big  Increases  n 
wheat  and  corn  shlpmenta  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

Trading  in  shell  egg  futures  was  active. 
Prices  gained  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  dosen  after  recovering  from  an  early  de- 
cline of  about  one-half  cent.  Tht  Initial 
selling  was  attributed  to  diaappointment  over 
the  U.S.  crop  report,  which  showed  July  tgg 
producUon  as  tht  largtat  for  tht  month  on 
record.  Lattr.  howtvtr.  rtporta  of  a  Arm 
cash  marktt  stlmulatad  damand  for  futures. 
Cash  prtoes  at  Ntw  Tork  and  Chicago  wart 
unchanged  to  up  814  otnta  a  doatn. 

Prlott  for  Uvt  oattit  galntd  at  much  aa  SO 
ctntt  a  hundred  pounds,  whllt  hog  quottt 
ftll  as  much  at  88  otnta. 

Rtetlpta  of  cattlt  at  tht  18  major  marktta 
fell  to  88,600  haad  from  88,700  a  wttk  ago  and 
85,800  a  ytar  ago.  Iteoelpta  of  hoga  at  tht 
big  terminate  rost  to  68.800  from  «i.«00  a 
wttk  ago  and  66,800  a  ytar  ago. 
Tht  marktt  for  llvt  thttp  wai  ttta4y. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Madam  Preaidant, 
another  atpect  of  tha  tugar  bill  u 
oomlng  to  the  fore  and  that  eonoam8 
my  amendment  to  tht  honey  bw  UU 
whloh  provided  for  diatrlbuUon  of  thort- 
fall  premium  tuvar  to  Waalem  Kami- 
aphere  oountrlea  at  the  dlaeratlon  of  tht 
JwreUry  of  AfrleuUurt.  Thttt  short. 
failt  refer  to  that  amount  of  quota,  both 
fortlgn  and  dometUo,  that  oannot  bt 
flUed  by  tht  foreign  country  or  domtatto 
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sroirliig  area  to  whom  It  had  been 
allotted,  mider  my  amendmentk  after 
nmklng  alloeatfam  to  the  Phlllpptaiues,  the 
Secretary  was  gtven  the  authority  to  re- 
distribute any  such  sugar  to  Western 
Hemlqihere  countries  providing  qx^ial 
consideration  shall  be  givai  to  those 
countries  purchasing  UJ3.  agricultural 
commodities. 

Madam  President,  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  there  are  some  who  in 
reading  this  particular  language  have 
come  to  the  conclusien  that  such  sugar 
is  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  barter 
transactions.  As  the  author  of  that 
particular  amendment  let  me  say  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion that  the  Secretary  was  to  be  free 
to  distribute  such  sugar  as  may  come 
under  the  amendment  in  any  way  he  saw 
fit,  as  long  as  it  w«it  to  a  country  with- 
in the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  nuUcing 
such  allocatkm,  however,  he  was  to  take 
Into  consideration  those  nations  that 
have  in  the  past,  and  are  currently,  pur- 
chasing our  agricitlture  commodities. 
There  was  not  then  and  certainly  is  not 
now  any  Intentions  on  my  part  to  tie 
this  sugar  distribution  to  barter  agree- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  again  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  what  is  happening 
in  the  sugar  market  and  voice  the  hope 
that  when,  in  2  years,  we  again  open  up 
this  Pandora's  box  of  foreign  sugar 
quotas  we  will  drop  the  whole  coimtry 
quota  system  and  put  our  offshore  sugar 
procuronent  on  a  competitive  global 
quota  basis. 

And  I  would  reiterate  that  the  basic 
cause  for  this  whole  facade  of  interna- 
tional quotas,  premliuns.  and  the  like 
rests  with  our  sugar  83^m  which  has 
been  ccmstructed  to  provide  hidden  sub- 
sidies to  our  domestic  sugar  producers. 


COBOfERCIAL   COMMUNICATIONS 

SATELLITE  SYSTEM 
The  Senate  resiuned  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  11040)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment,  ownership,  opera- 
XXfxi,  and  regulation  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system,  and  for 
othtf  purposes. 
A  RAwnruL  or  dbmocbats  and  a  BABKCLrrn. 

OW  MfCTW.TOJTS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President,  the 
traditions  of  the  Senate  are  not  matters 
to  be  set  aside  for  light  and  fleeting 
causes.  And  certainly  high  among  these 
traditions  is  the  practice  of  extended  de- 
bate. Extended  debate  allows  a  small 
group  to  carry  its  case  to  the  people  in 
the  hc^ie  that  the  public  will  respond  and 
that  its  Impact  will  be  felt  upon  the 
Senate  at  large.  This  is  a  thing  of  no 
small  importance. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
extended  debate  is  one  of  tl}e  few  de- 
vices remaining  for  the  protection  of 
the  smaller  States.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  is  based  on  popu- 
lation, a  small  State  such  as  Vermont 
has  but  one  Representative.  He  may 
function  with  tlM  maximum  degree  of 
effectiveness  and  his  proposals  may  be 
exemplary — and  yet — ^he  may  not  have 
an  os^imrtunity  to  voice  them.  Or  hav- 
ing given  them  voice,  the  urgencies  of 


time  and  the  rapidity  of  House  pro- 
cedures allow  th«n  and  him  to  be 
snowed  under  by  the  sheer  weight  of. 
numbers. 

It  Is  the  Senate  which  safeguards  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  small  State. 
If  the  rules  ot  this  body  which  allow 
extended  debate  are  abandoned  or  made 
feeble,  the  unavoidable  consequoice  will 
be  unrestricted  power  in  the  hands  of 
9  or  10  of  the  big  metropolitan  States 
which  could  easily  run  roughshod  over 
their  smaller  counterparts. 

In  the  past  I  have  stated  that  I  would 
support  cloture  only  in  those  instances 
when  I  feel  that  the  public  interest 
requires  not  just  action — but  immediate 
action.  Yet  I  recognize  that  there  are 
times  when  the  habits  and  patterns  of 
the  Senate,  however  revered  they  may 
be.  must  not  remain  constant  In  a  world 
of  change  and  challenge.  Yesterday 
was  one  of  these  times. 

It  would  have  been  folly  to  stand  on 
tradition  in  order  to  secure  the  past 
while  in  so  doing  we  risked  the  future. 

The  communications  satellite  legisla- 
tion is  important  to  our  national  secur- 
ity, and  failure  to  pass  the  bill  may  cost 
us  the  chance  for  a  major  victory  in  the 
cold  war  race  for  space. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  spoke  of  the  national  security 
aspects  of  the  measure  in  his  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  He  was  asked 
point  blank  whether  a  delay  in  getting 
the  communications  satellite  system 
rolling  would  be  against  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Without  hesitation. 
Secretary  McNamara  answered  "Yes." 
The  Defense  Department,  he  said,  will 
benefit  substantially  from  the  early  in- 
troduction of  commercial  satellite  com- 
munications systems. 

Hugh  L.  Dryden.  one  of  the  top  men 
at  the  space  agency,  reached  the  same 
significant  conclusion. 

The  success  of  the  Telstar  satellite  has 
dramatized  the  tremendous  potential  of 
a  worldwide  communications  satellite 
system,  capable  of  bringing  telephone, 
television,  and  telegraph  service  to  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  The  first  nation  to 
establish  such  a  system  will  have  a  clear 
advantage  in  the  race  for  ^ace.  and  will 
harvest  the  prestige  of  being  first  to  put 
space  sciences  to  a  practical  and  peaceful 
use. 

The  lead  which  America  has  in  this 
field  can  be  maintained  only  if  we  push 
ahead  with  work  on  a  workable  system. 
In  the  face  of  Russian  space  achieve- 
ments, we  certainly  cannot  maintain  this 
lead  by  waiting  a  year,  as  opponents  of 
the  legislation  have  urged. 

Still  another  key  element  in  the  pic- 
ture argues  against  any  delay  in  acting 
on  this  legislation.  The  development  of 
a  useful  communications  satellite  system 
depends  on  the  availability  of  adequate 
radio  frequencies  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
Unless  such  frequencies  are  carefully  re- 
served,   the    problems    of    interference. 

Static,  and  unintentional  jamming  could 
block  out  signals  from  the  satellite  and 
render  It  useless. 

To  deal  with  this  matter,  an  extraor- 
dinary international  radio  frequencies 
conference  will  be  held  in  Geneva  in  Oc- 
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tober  of  next  year,  and  preliminary  oon- 
f erencea  are  scheduled  for  earlier  dates. 

U.S.  negotiators  will  have  a  criicial 
task  at  these  conferences,  but  their  bur- 
den will  be  greatly  eased  if  a  going  Amer- 
ican concern  is  In  business,  with  experi- 
mental satellites  in  orbit.  The  existence 
of  such  a  corporation  and  its  satellites 
will  be  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
need  for  adequate  frequencies.  Further<- 
more.  the  corporation  itself  ought  to  be 
present  to  advise  and  assist  the  Ameri- 
can negotiators  in  what  will  be  a  crucial 
matter  as  far  as  it  and  the  Nation  are 
concerned. 

The  evidence  is  clear  and  overwhelm- 
ing: E)elay  could  only  lead  to  disadvan- 
tages and  dangers.  Cloture  was  not 
only  desirable,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  fact  that  yesterday's  vote  repre- 
sents only  the  first  time  in  almost  35 
years  that  a  petition  to  invoke  cloture 
was  successful  indicates  the  reluctance 
with  which  the  Senate  assumes  such  an 
awesome  responsibility. 

I  voted  for  cessation  of  debate  after 
diligent  study  of  the  matter  and  because 
of  my  conviction  that  no  other  course 
was  available  to  me.  I  did  not  cast  my 
vote  yesterday  looking  for  praise  or 
thanks  from  the  President,  nor  do  I  nor 
does  any  other  Republican  Member  of 
the  Senate  anticipate  such  praise.  How- 
ever, the  less  than  oblique  attacks  by  the 
White  House  on  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  throughout  this  session  require 
some  frank,  just  appraisal. 

The  administration,  conducting  its 
business  largely  through  what  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  called  agonizing 
indecision,  and  attempting  to  use 
legislation  as  simply  a  vehicle  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  power,  has.  nevertheless, 
running  through  it  a  fine  thread  of  con- 
sistency. It  hsis  been  consistent  in  en- 
dorsing legislation  for  the  most  part  with 
which  the  Congress  is  becoming  more 
and  more  impatient.  It  has  also  been 
consistent  in  its  remarks  of  derision 
about  Republican  Members  of  Congress. 
The  very  small  minority  we  compose  are 
charged  with  being  responsiWe  for  the 
failure  of  the  White  House  programs. 

Yet,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  the  administration  proposes  or  en- 
dorses legislation  which  is  appropriate  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  it  will  find 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  full  force  behind  it.  Such  was  the 
case  on  the  cloture  vote  yesterday. 

The  vote  yesterday  was  not  close.  It* 
was  over  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
required  under  the  rule;  34  out  of  38 
Republicans  voted  to  Invoke  cloture  on 
the  satellite  bill.  Only  29  Democrats  out 
of  64  voted  to  protect  the  President's 
program.  That  means.  Mr.  President, 
that  more  Republicans  voted  with  the 
President  than  did  Democrats. 

We  do  not  expect  the  President  to 
praise  us.  But.  the  President  is  an  hon- 
orable man.  He  is  the  leader  of  his 
party.  Accordingly,  I  invite  the  Presi- 
dent to  applaud  in  resoimding  tones  the 
handful  of  Democrats  who  so  gallantly 
assisted  him  In  his  efforts  to  ccmtlnue 
work  on  his  necessary  legislative  pro- 
gram. 
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Small,  thouA  their  number  be.  they 
are  good  Ainerieana.  they  are  good  Dem- 
ocrats, and  they  have  been  unafraid,  as 
have  an  cwrermiii^iiwtwif  majority  of  Re- 
publicans, to  support  the  Preatdent. 

And  so,  I  say  to  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House,  "Thank  this  handful 
of  your  supporters,  Mr.  President  Tell 
them  how  xiuich  you  appreciate  the  vote 
of  a  handful  of  your  fellow  Dunocrats." 
"And  the  85  percent  of  our  Republican 
minority  who  voted  with  you  will  H^f^ 
in  the  reflection  of  the  praise  and  grati- 
tude you  owe  to  so  few  members  of  your 
own  party." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
as  spokesman  for  the  group  of  Senators 
ojHxising  the  space  communications 
sateUite  bill.  I  can  express  only  regret 
that  debate  was  cut  off.  However,  our 
group  will,  of  course,  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  Senate,  and  will  do  so  without 
acrimony  and  in  a  spirit  of  good  sports- 
manship. Before  cloture  was  applied, 
there  was  opportunity  for  thoughtful 
action  by  the  Senate  on  only  three 
amendments.  If  the  Senate  is  going  to 
pass  a  biU  of  this  type— but.  ^t^^m 
President,  of  course.  I  will  never  vote 
for  it— It  will  be  passijig  a  bill  contain- 
ing grave  errors.  It  will  have  many 
shortcomings,  and  will  omit  provislozis 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  pid>- 
lic.  A  number  of  the  pending  amotd- 
ments  should  be  conscientiously  consid- 
ered. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate  that  we 
shall  not  call  up  amendments  designed 
for  delay  or  harassment.  We  shall  call 
up  only  amendments  which  we  think 
win  provide  substantial  improvements  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Since  this  will  probably  be  our  last 
chance  to  improve  this  important  bill 
before  it  becomes  law.  I  hope  our  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  thoughtfully: 
and  I  hope  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
will  not  summarily  move  to  table  them, 
thiis  automatically  cutting  off  debate. 

Madam  President,  at  this  time  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "8-11- 
62— MM,"  and  ask  that  It  be  sUted. 

Mr.  SPARBa^[AN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  cannot  yield  In 
my  time.  I  shall  yield  the  floor,  how- 
ever, if  the  Presiding  Officer  will  look 
my  way  afterward. 

The  PRESroma  OPPICKR.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  be  read. 

The  LXCISZ.ATXVX  Cubk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  29,  to  strike  oiit  lines  9  through 
19,  and  Insert  In  lieu  ttiereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(7)  grant  appropriate  authoriaafclon  to  the 
corpca-atlon  for  the  cnnatructlon  and  opera- 
tion of  eacb  aatemte  tennlnAl  station.  No 
satellite  terminal  aSiali  be  owned  or  operated 
1>7  any  oorpotatlon,  pertnnahip,  firm,  cr 
entity  other  than  the  oarporatteo. 
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On  page  SO.  lines  8  and  13.  strike  out 
"or  carriers". 

On  page  37.  lines  20  through  24,  strike 
out  the  lentoice  beginning  with  "Tbjt" 
and  ending  with  "Act." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Freaident,  this 
is  an  Imxwrtaot  ^'^«^'<»«mt  i  wish 
there  were  more  Seoaton  on  the  floor  to 
listen  to  my  diacuttlon  of  It    I  do  not 
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know  bow  to  get  them  here  without  tak- 
ing the  dbance  of  using  up  my  time.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  corpora- 
tion Shan  own  the  groond  atatloos.  It 
wfU  be  seen  by  looUng  at  the  blU,  at 
section  201(c)(7),  on  page  29,  that  the 
original  language  has  been  changed,  and 
the  language  now  states: 

(7)  grant  appropriate  authorlsatlona  for 
the  oomtniction  and  operation  of  each  aatel- 
11  te  terminal  station,  either  to  the  oorpora- 
tlon  or  to  one  or  more  authorlaed  carrtera 
or  to  the  corporation  and  ozm  or  more  luch 
carrtera  Jointly. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  corporation  itself  shall  own  the 
ground  stations.  Why  should  it  be  that 
way?  In  the  first  place,  the  ground 
stations  are  the  control  access  to  the 
satellite.  In  order  for  any  communica- 
tions carriers  to  get  to  the  satellite,  it 
must  go  through  the  ground  station.  If 
A.T.  It  T.  owns  the  ground  stations — 
they  have  two  of  them  now — others  will 
have  to  negotiate  throagh  A.T.  *  T.  In 
order  to  get  to  the  satellite.  That  win 
mean  that  A.T.  k  T.  can  charge  what- 
ever rate  it  wishe«  to  charge,  even 
thous^  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Pederal  Communications  Commission, 
which  never  has  regulated  it  substan- 
tially, admittedly  so.  Mr.  Murrow.  in 
testifying  on  the  bill  stated  that  with 
the  ground  stations  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  corporation  It  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  negotiate  rates  with  the  sat^- 
llte  corporation  directly  becanse  he 
would  also  have  to  negotiate  with  the 
private  corporation  owning  the  ground 
station. 

The  administration,  through  wit- 
nesses, has  supported  the  corporation 
owning  the  ground  stations.  In  the 
hearings  before  the  space  committee,  at 
page  M,  Mr.  M<xton  J.  StoUer.  Acting 
Director,  Office  of  Applications  of  NASA, 
testified: 

Th9  CHaaMAM.  Does  the  oorporatlon  op- 
erate the  aateUlte? 

Mr.  Stollks.  "Ilie  entity  that  would  be 
responsible  for  the  technical  operation  of 
the  sateUltes  I  would  thin*  would  function 
better  If  it  controlled  the  ground  stations 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  my  personal  opin- 
ion. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  how  it  would 
be  tefdmicany  better  for  the  corporation 
to  own  the  groimd  statkms. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  Mr. 
Katzenbach,  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States.  He  testified  that 
the  corporation  deserves  to  own  the 
ground  atetions.  I  refer  Senators  to  his 
testimony,  which  an;)ears  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Commeroe  Committee  at 
pages  56  and  57.  I  shaU  not  read  It, 
but  I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Katzenbach's  statement  in  connection 
wKfa  ground  stations  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

Thwre  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  tiie  Rbookv.  as  follows: 


Tliare  sra  very  good  xsMons  for  oooilder- 
ing  the  ground  stations  to  be  properly  part 
at  the  oommunlottloxis  satemte  system  for 
'  eorporatlaa  wm  be  re- 


I  am  adTlaHl  that  lachaloi  oonpatlbHny 
between  the  Mtellltet  and  the  ground  sta- 


tlona  in  any  system  la  dearly 
and  tiiat  progress  from  Initial  sat^lltae  to 
more  eOciant  and  rteelrahU  typea  wm  «ot  be 
Ptwlble  if  the  ground  stations  would  not  be 
compatible  with  the  improved  satsmtes. 
niere  is  a  real  danger  VttaX  ground  stations 
^  Mparately  owned  by  the  earrtera  may.  be- 
eaoae  of  tbelr  high  ooet,  rifiMsiiL  an  ob- 
Btade  to  technical  growth  ao  aa  prematurely 
to  freeae  the  type  of  system. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  sateUitee 
and  ground  stations  wm  be  technically  ahle 
to  handle  aU  forms  of  *^'^*""iMntraUonH.  ^ir** 
as  voice,  record,  and  ttievlalon.  whUe  i>ar- 
tlcular  carriers  who  might  own  ground  sta- 
tions may  only  bold  authorteatlons  for  cer- 
tain types  of  cotninunleattona. 

Moreover,  as  anyone  generally  familiar  with 
public  utlllttei  wm  reallB.  tiiere  may  be  dif- 
ferent peaks  In  the  rtwnands  for  aervice,  vvy- 
Ing  with  the  types  of  serrloe  or  with  the  par- 
ticular carrier.  A  vaan  efllclent  "tiii»^^|^Y,,  q^ 
the  system  could  be  achieved  Iqr  pooling 
the  capacity  necessary  to  meet  theee  varying 
peaks,  thus  conserving  acaroe  radio  ^Mt-twim 
alloeatkMis,  rather  than  providing  eeparate 
and  partiy  overli^splng  rBSstise  of  capacity 
for  each  carrier  and  for  each  type  of  asrvlae. 
Having  the  corporation  own  and  operate  Its 
own  ground  stations  alao  could  » 
reliability,  guaranteeing  continai^  oT 
Ice  in  emergendea.  such  aa  fallura  at  one 
ground  station,  by  the  abUlty  quickly  to  re- 
route traffic  through  other  ground  stations 
under  Its  own  management. 

In  addition,  there  might  wen  be  a  savfeDge 
in  capital  eqjeadlturea  by  atoldli^  the  un- 
necessary dupUeatloD  d  ground  statloas  eon- 
structad  by  the  varlotM  carriers.  OciMtme- 
tlon  of  ground  statlona  aa  part  otf  tim 
corporation's  assets  would  alao  faelUtate  reg- 
ulation of  rates  by  the  FCC,  becaOM  the  coats 
Involved  oould  be  Isolated,  rather  than  be- 
coming hopeleasly  entangled  In  the  preaent 
economic  Jungle  of  loD«-«lstanee  and  over- 
sea telephone  aernoea.  the  ratea  of  which 
the  FCC  has  thus  far  found  tt  ti«j>«— ti^  x^ 
Investigate  or  regulate  eSectlvaly. 

To  summarlae.  there  are  good  RasoiK  to 
believe  that,  with  the  corporation  owning  *J»^ 
ground  stations,  technical  Improvement  to 
exploit  a  vigorous  evolving  technok^y  might 
be  nxMe  rapid,  capital  reqnlreuiema  and  op- 
erating cxpenaes  might  be  mtrii^.—^  the 
radloXrequency  apectium  might  be  more  eC- 
fectiveily  utUleed.  reUahlUty  In  emar^aelaa 
and  to  meet  peak  traffic  demaacta  micht  be 
enhanced  throu^  pooling  or  rBstrattng,  a^o- 
tlations  of  the  corporation  with  fonlgn  en- 
titles might  be  slicpliaed.  and  FCC  regula- 
tion might  be  facilitated. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    He  says,  in  p«ri: 
Having  the  corporation  own  and  _ 
its  own  ground  stations  also  eouM  _ 

greater  reUatatUty.  guaianteeinc  continuity 
of  service  In  emergencies,  such  as  faUure  at 
one  groimd  station,  by  the  abmty  quickly 
to  reroute  traSe  throagh  other  ground  sta- 
tions under  Its  own  management. 

To  snmmartoe,  there  are  good  reasons  to 
beMere  that,  wHh  the  eorporatlan  owning 
the  ground  stations,  technical  Improvement 
to  exploit  a  rigorous  evolvtug  tedmology 
might  be  mote  rapid,  capltol  requltemaats 
and  operating  expenses  might  be  mlnXmlaed, 
the  radlofrequency  spectrum  might  be  more 
effectlTely  utfUaed.  rellaMllty  In  emergen- 
dea and  to  meet  peak  traflinilssnani^  might 
be  enhanced  through  poolh^  or  *— *M|iing 
negotiatkma  at  the  oocpcraUoa  with  foreign 
entlUea  might  tie  BlBapUflad.  and  FCC  ragu- 
Ution  might  be  fadUtated. 

This  is  a  Ug  frmffmkm\  to  A.T.  ft  T. 
A.T.  It  T.  vanlad  to  taamB  tte  ntlMrtty 
for  one  corporatioa,  •  prtvato  eatpaxm- 
tton.  to  cwn  grooBd  stathiM.  A.T.  ft  T. 
does  not  want  the  corpwatloii  fnopotud 
to  be  formed  under  the  provlskHis  of 
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tbe  bOl  to  own  ground  staticois.  for  this 
simple  re— op;  A.T.  ft  T.  knows  that  if 
priTKte  eorpocwtiaDs  are  to  have  ground 
statkns.  there  win  be  very  few  which 
can  afford  to  have  them,  because  thore 
are  no  other  companies  which  are  in  a 
poeition  to^uurge  off  against  the  domes- 
tie  users  of  telephme  services,  subject  to 
the  allowances  of  the  FCC.  what  will  be 
spent  on  the  facilities,  unless  it  might 
be  General  Telephtme  ft  Electronics 
Corp..  which  is  not  an  international 
QOmmunications  carrier. 

A.T.  ft  T.  also  Imows  that  by  allowing 
private  corporaticms  to  own  ground  sta- 
tloos,  tl^  could  utilize  the  two  ground 
statloos  they  already  have,  the  (me  at 
Andovn*,  ICaine,  and  the  other  at  Holm- 
del,  N.J.,  without  selling  them  to  the  cor- 
porati(»i  to  be  created  under  the  bill. 

Thus  A.T.  ft  T.  could  regulate  effec- 
tively the  rates  the  corporation  would 
be  charged  for  intexnaticmal  radio  and 
t^ephone  cocnmunicati<m  through  the 
satellite  system. 

The  amendment  provides  protecti<m 
for  the  small  carriers,  protection  for  the 
users  of  telephones,  and  protection  for 
the  Oovemment,  so  that  Uie  Govem- 
meaat  can  negotiate  directly  with  the 
satellite  corporatian  and  not  with  A.T. 
ft  T.  In  the  interest  of  breaking  up 
deals  and,  to  some  little  extent,  the  mo- 
nopoly that  is  created  by  the  bill,  the 
amendment  providing  that  the  corpora- 
tion shall  own  the  ground  staticms  should 
be  adc^Dted. 

Madam  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  amendment 
has  already  been  read. ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  it  has  not  been 
read.    

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Tes;  the  amend- 
ment was  read  before  we  entered  upon 
this  long  colloquy.  However.  I  think  it 
might  well  be  read  again.  I  ask  that  it 
be  read  again. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Biadam  President,  I  do 
not  believe  the  amendment  has  been 
read.   May  we  have  it  read  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
am^idment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgxbuitzvx  Clksx.  On  page  29.  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  9  through 
19.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(7)  grant  appropriate  authorization  to  the 
corporation  for  th«  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  each  satemte  terminal  station.  No 
aattillto  terminal  shall  be  owned  or  operated 
by  any  corporation,  partnership,  firm,  or 
entity  other  than  the  corporation. 

On  page  30.  lines  6  and  13.  strike  out 
"or  carriers". 

On  page  37,  lines  20  through  24,  strike 
out  the  sentence  b^lnning  with  "The" 
and  ending  with  "Act." 

Mr.  BXRR.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  cm  the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  abeence  of  a  Qaorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OMflCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  ndl. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roO. 


Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
h(nna  wishes  to  withdraw  his  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  may  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  this  question  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table.  [Put- 
ting the  question.] 

The  "ayes"  appear  to  have  it;  and  the 
"ayes"  have  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
sult of  the  vote  has  already  been  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Has  not  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote  already  been  announced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest for  a  division  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  result  of  the  vote. 

THX     MOaSX-CLAKK     AMKNDMXNT     TO     PaOHnrr 

mscanciKATiON    on    trk    basis    of    kack, 

COLOR,  Oa  KACIAI,  OKIGIITS  IN  THE  SPACE  COM- 
MTTMICATION  ACXNCT  AND  rTS  AmUATES — 
SXMATOK  GBTTSNING'S  VIZW 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Madam  President.  I 
imderstand  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senators  from  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania 
ilir.  MoRSK  and  Mr.  Clark]  plan  to 


present  an  amendment  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment  by  the  cor- 
poration created  by  H.R.  11040  on  a  basis 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will  he 
in  order. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
tend to  support  this  amendment.  It  is 
wholly  germane.  What  is  more,  it  is 
essential  to  the  good  name  and  repute 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  earlier  to- 
day, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  presented  to 
the  Senate  testimony  from  the  General 
Services  Administration  evidencing 
racial  discrimination  in  the  employment 
practices  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  an  important  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co., 
and  an  integral  part  of  its  system. 

Shall  it  be  said  that  we  are  going  to 
carry  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origins  into  outer 
space? 

Shall  it  be  said  that  the  United  SUtes 
proposes  to  pollute  the  rarified  atmos- 
phere beyond  the  stratosphere,  beyond 
the  ionosphere,  into  the  very  heavens, 
with  the  happily  dwindling  practices  of 
segregation  and  discrimination  which 
persist  in  a  few  of  our  States? 

We  have  been  told  how  valuable  this 
intercontinental  transmission  of  news, 
opinion,  and  television  will  be  to  the 
presentation  of  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
United  States.  How  helpful  will  it  be 
among  the  darker  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America  coming  from  a 
racially  segregated  transmitting  agency 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  and  is  being  rushed  to  enact- 
ment, is  the  sole  representative  in  space 
of  the  United  States? 

What  will  be  the  effect  in  the  20  sister 
republics  of  the  Americas  when  this 
widely  proclaimed  triumph  of  modem 
science  is  known  to  be  owned,  controlled, 
and  operated  by  a  racially  discriminatory 
organization?  How  will  that  help  the 
image  of  the  United  States  which  our 
Government  is  trying  to  transmit? 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  two- 
score  of  emerging  African  nations  into 
which  we  are  pouring  our  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars in  the  ho(>e  of  keeping  them  free 
from  totalitarian  control  and,  by  con- 
trast, inculcating  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  peoples  our  purportedly 
American  ideals  of  equality — of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity?  What  will  be  the 
effect  on  them  of  the  knowledge  that 
this  new  communications  agency  denies 
the  equality  of  opportunity  to  people  of 
darker  skin? 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  people 
of  Asia?  In  India,  seeking  to  maintain 
a  reasonably  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  half  a  billion  people  of  dark 
skin.  Our  Government  is,  by  a  lavish 
use  of  our  dollars,  trying  to  help  keep 
India  free  and  to  demonstrate  to  its 
people  a  community  of  ideals  and  goals 
for  the  freedom  of  mankind.  How  will 
that  high  purpose  be  served  by  launch- 
ing into  space  a  segregated,  a  racially 
prejudiced  enterprise? 
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No,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania  should 
be  promptly  adopted  to  safeguard  the 
foreign  policy  ot  the  United  States  and 
to  keep  before  the  world  at  least  the  high 
purposes  which  activate  the  majority  of 
the  American  peojHe  in  seeking  freedom 
and  equality  for  all  manirin^ 

Shall  it  be  said  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, joined  In  happy  wedlock  to  nish 
through  this  private  mcmopoly  apace 
communications  bill,  are  oblivious  to  the 
solemn  pledges  made  in  their  respective 
party  platforms?  Are  the  Senators  pre- 
pared to  vote  that  the  United  States  of- 
ficially approves  and  tolerates  racial  dis- 
crimination shall  be  written  into  the  sky 
in  the  clear  view  of  all  mankind? 

Lest  we  forget,  I  have  here  the  text  of 
the  Democratic  and  RepubUean  Parties' 
platforms  for  1960. 

Both  are  extensive,  both  are  explicit. 
They  ple<lge  equality  of  employment  op- 
portunity without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
They  are  too  long  to  read,  ao  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plat- 
toma  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaoDiB.  as  follows: 

DEicocmATic  Plattouc,  1060— DiaaumiCAnoiv 
xm  bcpurnoMT 

The  right  to  a  Job  requires  action  to  braak 
down  artmcua  and  arbitrary  barrten  to  on- 
ploymsnt  baaed  on  aga.  race.  aex.  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

Unemploymeot  strikes  taardeat  at  worken 
over  40,  mlnco-lty  groups.  Toung  paopla.  and 
women.  We  will  not  achlere  full  employ- 
ment untU  prejudice  against  these  workers 
Is  wiped  out. 
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We  shall  also  seek  to  create  an  aflmnatiTe 
new  atmoaphere  In  which  to  deal  wttti  radal 
dlTlaiona  an4  InequaUtlca  which  threaten 
both  the  integrity  of  our  democratic  Xalth 
and  tlie  proposition  on  which  our  Nation 
was  founded — ^that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
It  Is  our  faith  in  human  cflgnlty  that  dis- 
tinguishes our  open  free  society  from  the 
closed  totalitarian  aoclety  of  the  Ooonnuntets. 

The  OooaUttitUm  of  the  United  8ta«n  re- 
jects the  notion  that  tiM  rights  d  maa 
means  the  rlghta  of  aoae  bmb  only.  We 
reject  It  too.  The  right  to  vote  la  the  first 
principle  of  self-gOTemment.  The  Constitu- 
tion also  guarantees  to  all  ^'"t'^t"?  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  laws  neoeesary  and  proper  to  protect 
and  promote  these  eonstltatlaoal  rights. 
The  Dupteaw  Court  has  ttw  |iu»aa  to  tntar- 
pret  theee  rights  and  the  lava  tiraa  eaactod. 

It  to  the  du^  o<  tlis  PtMiilaiil  to  aea  that 
these  rlghta  are  respected  and  tha  Constltu- 
tlon  and  Ia.ws  as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  are  taitlifully  executed. 

What  to  now  required  to  affeetlva  moral  aad 
political  leadership  by  the  whole  eneutlTe 
branch  of  our  Ooremment  to  make  equal 
opportunity  a  living  roatlty  fOr  aU  Amerteaas. 

As  thrs  party  of  Jcffsrson.  we  shaU  pro^de 
thit  hiailiMBlilp 

IB  e««y  ctty  •■«  State  la 

race, 

IT 

;o(]aBtloe( 

counters  are  the  Iwues  In  one  area,  dfacrlml- 
natloa  ia  boosing  and  cmploymeDt  msy  be 
preaalag  questions  elsewhere. 
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The  pmettui  ilMnowstraikMi  for 
dttaanshlp  which  have  nemtkf 
la  many  parte  of  thto  eomtry  are  a 
to  all  ()<  us  to  make  sood  at  hmg 
guarantees  at  our  Oanstttatk>&. 

The  thne  has  come  to  assure  equal  annrMS 
Cor  aU  Americans  to  all  areas  ot  cummuulty 
life,  Including  voting  booths.  schoolroonM, 
Jobs,  housing,  and  public  facUltlea. 

The  Democratic  administration  which 
takee  oOlce  next  Janxiary  will  therefore  use 
the  f ttU  powers  proTlded  In  the  OvU  Rights 
Act  ot  1M7  and  1960  to  secure  for  all  Amer- 
icans the  right  to  vote. 

If  these  powers,  vigorously  Invoked  by  a 
new  Attorney  General  are  backed  by  a  strong 
and  Imaginative  Democratic  President,  prove 
Inadeqiiate,  fiuther  powers  wlU  be  sought. 

We  will  support  whatever  action  to  neeea- 
sary  to  eliminate  Uteracy  tests  and  the  pay- 
ment at  poU  taxes  as  requlremcsnts  for  voting. 

A  new  Democratic  administration  win  *>«o 
use  Its  full  powers — legal  and  naoral — to  en- 
sure the  beginning  of  good  faith  oompUanoe 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
racial  discrimination  be  ended  in  public  edu- 
cation. 

We  believe  that  every  echoed  district  af- 
fected by  the  Buprema  Oourtrs  school  deeig- 
regatlon  decision  should  eutamlt  a  plan  pro- 
viding for  at  leaat  first-step  oompUanoe  by 
1963,  the  lOOth  anniversary  at  the  Kmand- 
patlon  Proclamation. 

To  facilitate  compliance,  technical,  and 
anandal  assistance  abouM  be  given  to  adioal 
dlstrlets  fadng  special  problems  of  tranaltlao. 

For  thto  and  for  the  protaetloo  of  all  other 
oonstltutloiial  rlghU  of  Americana,  the  At- 
torney General  should  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  file  dvU  injunction  stilts  In  PM- 
eral  courts  to  prevent  the  denial  of  any  dvU 
rights  on  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  new  Democratic  admlntotratlon  will 
support  Federal  legislation  estaMlsiilng  a 
tatr  employiBeikt  praettoea  onmmlsaton  ef- 
fectively to  eeoure  for  everyone  the  right  to 
equal  opportunity  for  employment. 

In  IM9  the  Prealdent's  Committee  on 
ClvU  Rights  recommended  a  permanent  Com- 
mission on  ClvU  Rights.  TTie  new  Demo- 
eratle  admlntotratlon  wlU  broaden  the  scope 
and  stieugtlMn  the  powen  of  the  preeent 
Commtoaion  and  make  It  permanent. 

lU  functions  wlU  be  to  provide  asslataniu 
to  communities,  industrlea.  or  Indlvlduato  In 
the  Implementation  of  constitutional  rlghta 
m  education,  housing,  employment,  trans- 
portation, and  the  administration  at  Jostloe. 

In  addition  the  Democratic  admlntotratlon 
wm  uae  Its  fnU  Kaecutlre  powen  to  aasoie 
equal  employaant  opportxmltlee  aad  to  ter- 
minate racial  segregation  ttutMigbout  Federal 
aervloea  and  instltutlona.  and  on  all  Gov- 
ernment oontracta.  The  sucoeesful  deeeg- 
regatlon  of  the  armed  aerrtoee  took  place 
through  aueh  deetalve  RseeuUve  action  under 
PresMent  Truman. 

Similarly  the  new  Denaocratlc  administra- 
tion will  take  action  to  end  dlacrtmlnatlaD  In 
Federal  housing  programs,  including  Xed- 
eraUy  asatoted  housing. 

To  accomplish  theee  goato  will  require 
Kecntlve  otOtn.  legal  actlana  broaght  by  tha 
Attorney  Oenaral.  leglriattem.  and  Imppoved 
fmngremlnnsl  proeedursa  to 
Jorlty  ruto. 

Above  aU.  it  wlU  requlxe  the  strong,  active, 
petTOrtve.  and  InvaBtlve  liariwlilii  at  the 
PreeUent  ot  tlu  United  SUtea. 

The  Democratic  President  who  takee  of' 
floe  neoEt  January  wm  face 
ohaUangee.    Hto  adntlntotratkm  wm 
a  new  lace  to  the  world. 

It  wyi  ba  a 
Wa  wtn  draw 

UuUto  which  tbe  ftMBdv  ot 

«• 
Emerson  once  spoke  of  an  u 
test  in  human  affairs  a  contest  between  the 
party  of  hope  and  the  party  of  memory. 


8 
perty  Of 


Aa  the  party  of  1 
«PI 
o«the. 

In  thto  apMt,  wm 
aelvea    to    the    eoBttnuing 
rl^ts  of  man  everywhere  In 
everywhere  elee  on  Ood'a 

i»«o 


OW   CIVIL 


Thto  Nation  was  created  to  give 
Blon,  validity  and  purpoee  to  our  q;>lrltual 
heritage.  The  supreme  worth  of  tlie  Indi- 
vidual in  such  a  nation,  a  nation  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Racial  discrimination  has  no  plaoa. 
It  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  Con- 
stitution that  guarantees  equal  protection 
under  law  to  all  persons.  In  i 
too,  it  to  Immoral  and  unjust. 

As  to  those  matters  wlUUn  reach  of  politi- 
cal action  and  rendered,  we  pledge  ourselves 
unreservedly  to  Its  eradication,  equality 
under  law  ■pramiaem  more  than  Oie  equal 
righto  to  vote  and  transcend  mere  relief  from 
discrimination  by  Oovemment.  It  beooe^ 
a  reality  only  when  all  persons  have  aquSX 
opportunity  without  d1g*lnrtiftn  of  race,  reli- 
gion, color,  or  national  cclgln  to  acquire  the 
essentlato  of  UTe — ^hoxolng.  edueaUan  and 
employment. 

The  Rq;>ubUcan  Party,  the  party  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  from  Its  very  beginning  has 
striven  to  make  thto  pcomias  a  reality.  It 
to  today,  as  It  was  then,  imequivoeally  dedi- 
cated to  making  the  greatest  amount  of 
progreas  toward  that  objective.  We  reoognlae 
the  discrimination  to  not  a  problens  t^f^i^p^ 
In  one  area  of  the  country  but  rather  a  proi>- 
lem  that  must  be  faced  by  North  and  South 
alike.  Nor  to  dlacrtmlnatlon  confined  to  dta- 
crimination  against  Negroes.  Discrimination 
in  many.  If  no*  an.  areas  of  the  country  on 
the  basto  of  creed  or  national  origin  to  oquaDy 
insidious.  Further,  we  recognise  that  m 
many  conununltles  In  which  a  century  of 
custom  and  tradition  must  be  overcome 
heartening  and  cocomendahle  prcigiees  has 
been  made.  The  Republican  Party  to  proud 
of  the  dvU  righto  records  of  the 
administration.  Ifore  progrees 
made  during  the  past  8  years  than  In  ^>»f 
preceding  80  years. 

We  acted  promptly  to  end  dtocrlmlnatltm 
In  our  Nation's  Ci^dtal.  Vigorous  ■■eeutiva 
action  was  taken  to  comptota  swiftly  the 
desegregation  of  the  Azmad  Forces,  vetacana 
hom>ltala.  Navy  yarda  and  other  Fedetal  ea- 
tabltohmanta.  We  supported  tike  pntfon  of 
the  Negro  schoolclUlilren  befCra  the  S«- 
preme  Coiirt.  We  believe  tlie  SuprsoM  Court 
echool  decision  should  be  carried  out  in  ao- 
oordaaoe  with  the  ">»T>/^^t^  q^  the  Coart 
although  the  Democratic  coatroUed  Con- 
gress watered  them  down.  The  Baptibjlnia 
admlntotration'a  reoommandatlosM  mem  ted 
in  algnincant  and  effaettve  dvU  i%hta  ll«to- 
totlon  In  both  1A67  and  IBSO,  the  flrafe  olvU 
righto  atatutes  to  be  pasenil  In  more  than  SO 
years. 

of  Negroaa 
to  vote  aa  a  sssult  of 
of  Justice  actloo.  sobm  1b 
Negroes  did  not  vote 

it 

thoosaads  of 

to  vote.    By 

for  the  SttaalMttlon  of  : 
m  OoveriMMBt 
eetabltoiied  with 


«prt^ 

do  bualaees  with  tike  flnmaaisiil  OtlMr 
important  achievements  incbids  initial  steps 
toward  the  elimination   of  segregation  in 
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fadermlly  aided  boualng.  Hie  establishment 
of  a  Civil  Bii^ts  I>lvlsion  of  tbe  Department 
of  Juvtloe  wtaien  enforces  Federal  civil 
rlcbte  laws  and  tlie  ajq;x>lntinent  of  the  bi- 
pertlsMi  OlTll  Blgbte  CominlaBlon  wlilch 
has  presented  »7''*g"^flcant  report  that  lays 
the  groundwork  tor  further  le^slatlve  action 
and  jMTOgress.  The  Bepubllcan  record  la  a 
record  of  progress,  not  merely  promises. 
Neverttaeless.  we  recognize  ttuit  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Each  of  the  following 
pledges  is  practical  and  within  realistic  reach 
of  accomplishment.  They  are  serious,  not 
cynical  pledges  made  to  result  In  maximum 
jHTOgress. 

Voting:  We  pledge  continued  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  civil  rights  laws  to  guar- 
antee the  right  to  vote  to  all  citizMis  in  all 
areas  of  the  country.  Legislation  to  provide 
that  the  completion  of  six  primary  grades  In 
a  State  aeereiftltad  school  Is  conclusive .  evi- 
dence of  literacy  for  voting  purposes. 

Public  schools:  We  pledge  tbe  Department 
of  Justice  will  ccmtinue  its  vigorous  support 
of  the  Court  orders  tor  school  desegregation. 

Employment:  We  pledge  continued  sup- 
port for  legislation  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion on  equal  Job  opportunity  to  make 
pwmanent  and  to  expand  the  legislative 
backing  the  excellent  work  being  performed 
by  the  President's  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Contracts.  Ai^voprlate  legislation  to 
end  the  discriminatory  membMvhlp  practices 
of  some  labor  union  locals  unless  such  prac- 
tices are  eradicated  promptly  by  the  labor 
unions  themselves.  Use  of  the  full-scale 
review  of  existing  State  laws  and  of  prior 
ptt^Msals  for  Federal  legislation  to  ellmlnato 
discrimination  in  employment  now  being 
conducted  by  the  CivU  Rights  Ck>mmlssion  for 
guidance  in  our  objective  of  developing  a 
Federal-State  program  in  the  employment 
area.  Special  consideration  of  training  pro- 
grams aimed  at  developing  the  skills  of  those 
now  working  in  marginal  agrlcultxire  em- 
ployment so  that  they  can  obtain  employ- 
ment in  Industry,  notably  in  the  new  in- 
dustries moving  into  the  South. 

Public  facilities  and  services — ^We  pledge 
removal  of  any  vestige  of  discrimination  In 
the  (^jeratlon  of  Federal  facilities  or  pro- 
cedvires  whch  may  at  any  time  be  fo\uid. 
Opposition  to  the  use  of  Federal  fimds  for 
the  construction  of  segregated  community 
facilities.  Action  to  Insure  that  public 
transportation  and  other  Oovemment  au- 
thorised services  shall  be  free  from  segrega- 
tion. 

We  reaffirm  the  constitutional  right  to 
peaceable  assembly  to  protest  discrimina- 
tion by  private  businesa  establishments. 
We  apjdaud  the  action  of  the  businessman 
who  has  abandoned  discriminatory  practices 
in  retail  establishments  and  we  urge  others 
t(^  follow  this  example. 

Finally,  we  recognize  that  civil  rights  is 
a  responsibility  of  not  only  States  and  lo- 
calities, it  Is  a  national  problem  and  a  na- 
tional responsibility.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment should  take  the  initiative  In  promoting 
Intergroup  conferences  among  those  who  In 
their  communities  are  earnestly  seeking  so- 
lutions of  the  complex  problems  of  desegre- 
gation. To  the  end  that  closed  channels  ctf 
oommimicatlon  may  be  opened,  tensions 
eased  and  a  cooperative  solution  of  local 
problems  may  >>e  sought. 

In  summary,  we  pledge  the  full  use  of  the 
power  resources  and  leadership  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  eliminate  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  reilgicm.  or  national 
origin  and  to  encourage  understanding  and 
good  will  among  all  races  and  creeds. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  earlier 
today  read  the  pertinent  sentence  from 
the  Democratic  platform.  I  will  read 
the  pertinent  paragraph  from  the  Re- 
publican platform. 
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We  pledge  removal  of  any  vestige  of  dls* 
crimination  in  the  operation  of  Federal  fa* 
cllltles  or  procedures  which  may  at  any  time 
be  fo\ind.  Opposition  to  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  construction  of  segregated 
community  facilities.  Action  to  insure  that 
public  transportation  and  other  Government 
authorized  services  shall  be  free  from 
segregation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a  plaia 
issue  which  should  appeal  to  all  tht 
people  of  our  Nation.  We  have  in  our 
land  a  good  many  millions  of  people  whoi 
have  risen  in  peaceable  rebellion  against 
the  nefarious  practices  of  segregation,  of 
racial  discrimination,  of  denial  of  equal 
opportunity,  based  on  race,  creed,  color,, 
or  national  origin.  This  rebellion  isi 
both  just  and  legal.  It  is  sanctioned 
and  buttressed  by  the  highest  authority 
hi  the  land,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  in  this  country  some  15 
million  American  citizens  of  wholly  or 
partly  African  descent.  In  addition, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  of  Hispanic  and  Indian  descent. 
Both  of  these  ethnic  groups  exist  in  sub- 
stantial numbers  in  the  great  State  of 
California,  and  in  the  Southwest,  ia 
Texas,  in  New  Mexico,  in  Arizona,  in 
(Mclahoma.  They  exist  in  our  great 
cities — in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Louisville.  New  York,  Seattle,  Phila- 
delphia. Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Cleve- 
land, Kansas  City,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
Portland,  Oregon,  Omaha,  Indianapolis, 
Topeka,  Wichita.  Denver,  Cincinnati, 
Boston.  Hartford,  New  Haven. 

Shall  those  among  these  American 
citizens  who  are  otherwise  qualified  be 
precluded  from  emplosrment  in  the  vast 
space  communications  system  when  itSi 
groimd  stations  may  be  within  their  very 
communities?  Shall  this  be  permitted 
to  happen  in  the  agency  which  is  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  outer  space? 

Rejection  of  the  Morse-Clark  amend- 
ment will  be  disastrous  to  the  United 
States  and  may  be  disastrous  to  others 
as  well. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  further 
reference  to  the  power  or  privilege  which 
the  pending  bill,  if  enacted,  would  con- 
fer upon  the  satellite  corporation  to  en- 
ter into  international  negotiations,  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  foreign 
countries.  I  call  attention  first  to  th« 
definition  of  "communications  satellite 
system"  found  on  page  22  of  the  bill, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  term  "communications  satellite  sys- 
tem" refers  to  a  system  of  communlcationt 
satellites  in  space  whose  purpose  is  to  relay 
teleconmiunication  information  betweedj 
satellite  terminal  stations,  together  with 
such  associated  equipment  and  facilities  for 
tracking,  guidance,  control,  and  commandj 
fiinctlons  as  are  not  part  of  the  generalized 
launching,  tracking,  control,  and  command 
facilities  for  all  space  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  page  36. 
I  read  to  the  Senate  the  aflflrmative  grant 
of  privilege  and  power — the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  the  bill  for  the  corpora- 
tion to  conduct  and  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries.  I  begin 
on  line  4,  page  36,  with  the  caption  of 
the  section: 

PURFOSBS  AND  POWKS8   OF  THE  COEPORATION 


I  now  read  section  305: 


In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  cor- 
poration is  authorized  to — 

(1)  plan,  initiate,  construct,  own,  manage, 
and  operate  itself  or  in  conjunction  with 
foreign  governments  or  business  entitles  a 
commercial  communications  satellite  system; 

Mr.  President,  how  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  unprecedent  privilege  is  to 
be  extended  to  this  proposed  corpora- 
tion? No  indefinite,  strained  colloquy 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislative  history  can  overturn 
the  explicit  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill. 

I  now  read  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
305: 

Furnish,  for  hire,  channels  of  communica- 
tion to  United  States  commimlcations  com- 
mon carriers  and  to  other  authorised  enti- 
ties, foreign  and  domestic. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  intent  of  the  pending  bill.  I 
think  it  is  an  erroneous  intent.  There 
is  yet  time  for  the  Senate  to  avoid  the 
commission  of  this  grave  error — the 
error  of  conferring  upon  a  private  cor- 
poration the  authority  and  power  to 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  governments,  indeed,  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  for  the  profit  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  refers 
to  this  as  a  private  corporation.  Is  it 
not  to  be,  in  reality,  a  private  monopoly, 
which  is  even  worse? 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Third  reading.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  KERR.     Third  reading. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Third  reading.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  8-14-62 — P,  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  have  his  amendment 
read? 

Mr.  MORSE.  By  all  means.  It  is  a 
very,  very  important  amendment,  and  I 
want  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
munications Satellite  Authority  Act". 

DECLARATION   OF  POLICY   AND  PUaPOSK 

S»c.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
in  order  to  promote  International  coopera- 
tion and  to  foster  International  understand- 
ing and  peace,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  and  improve  international 
communications  by  providing  leadership  in 
the  establishment  of  a  global  communication 
system  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  mak- 
ing full  use  of  the  contributions  which  can 
be  made  by  the  Government  and  by  private 
enterprise,  and  to  insure  that  the  benefits 
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of  such  a  system  are  secured  for  the  better- 
ment of  all  mankind  and  all  states  invspec- 
tlva  of  their  economic  and  sclentlfle  develop- 
ment. In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  the 
Congress  hereby  provides  for  ownership  and 
operation  of  tbe  umted  States  portion  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  and  invites 
all  nations  to  participate  In  the  system. 

D^nNRlOlfS 

See.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  terms  "i>rlvate  communications 
carrier",  "common  carrier",  and  "carrier" 
mean  any  person  engaged  as  a  common  car- 
rier for  hire,  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munication by  wire  or  radio  or  In  interstate 
or  foreign  radio  transmission  of  energy,  in- 
cludmg  persons  engitged  In  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

(2)  Tbe  terms  "communications  satellite 
system",  "satemte  aystem",  and  "system" 
Include  satemtes,  ground  stations,  associated 
ground  control  and  tracking  facilities,  and 
other  related  facilities  comprising  a  system 
for  global  communication  by  satellite,  ex- 
cept that  any  reference  to  foreign  ownership 
of  a  "communications  satellite  system", 
"satellite  system",  or  "system"  refers  only 
to  the  satellite  portion  of  the  system. 

COMMUNICATIONS     aATHXm     AUTHOSrrT 
■BTAIiLISHXD 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  cor- 
poration, to  be  knovni  as  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Authority  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "corporation") ,  whose  purpose  and 
object  shall  be  to  develop,  construct,  launch, 
operate,  manage,  and  promote  the  use  of  a 
'■ommunicatlons  satellite  system,  and  to  fos- 
ter research  and  deviilopment  In  the  use  of 
space. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  a  structure  of  or- 
ganization and  control  which  will  assure 
maximum  possible  competition  and  devel- 
opment of  an  econotalcal  system,  the  bene- 
flU  of  which  wUl  be  reflected  In  communi- 
cations rates,  the  corporation  shall,  as  an 
agent  of  the  United  BUtes.  acqulra,  own, 
and  operate  the  United  States  portion  of 
the  commimlcatlons  satellite  system:  Pro- 
vided,  however.  That,  where  appropriate  In 
the  national  Interest 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  not  In  order.  I  cannot  hear  the 
clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  caimot  hear  an  indi- 
catlon  that  the  Senate  is  not  tn  order 
or  that  his  hearing  Is  not  In  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Obvi- 
ously the  Seziate  Is  not  hi  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  would 
like  to  give  me  a  hearing  test,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resuming  the 
reading:  of  the  amendment,  as  follows: 
the  corporation  may  contract  with  any  other 
person  for  the  operation  of  some  or  all  of 
the  communications  satellite  system.  The 
corporation  may  not  enter  mto  such  a  con- 
tract where  the  effe<-t  thereof  may  be  to 
substantially  lessen  competition  In  any  line 
of  commerce  m  any  section  of  the  coimtry, 
or  tend  to  monopoly. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  lease  communi- 
cation ctiannels  on  a  nondiscriminatory  and 
equitable  basis  to  all  persons  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
transmit  communications  vis  satellites,  and 


shall  provide  faciUties  for  governmental 
needs,  as  a  part  of  the  commercial  system  or 
■eparately  when  required  to  meet  unique 
Oovemment  needs  which  canziot  in  the  na- 
Uonal  Interest  be  met  by  the  commercial 
system. 

(d)  The  corpcmttion,  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  pur- 
suant to  agreements  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  provide  opportunities  t(x  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  use  of  communications 
satellites,  through  ownership  or  otherwise 
upon    an    equitable   and    nondlscrimlnatorv 

iMSU. 

(e)  The  corporation,  iinder  the  foreign 
policy  giUdance  of  the  President,  and  pur- 
suant to  agreemenU  made  by  the  President 
with  tbe  advice  and  consent  at  the  Senate, 
shaU  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  less 
developed  states  In  the  development  of  their 
communication  faclUtles  so  that  they  may 
make  effective  use  of  communications  satel- 
lites and  become  an  effective  part  of  a  global 
communication  system. 

BOAKD  or  DIXXCrOBS  or  THK  COaPOSATTON 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  board  of  directors  of  tbe 
corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  sliall  be  composed  of  lUne  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  Four  directors  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President,  and  shall  include  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, tbe  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  an  additional 
member  de^gnated  from  c^Bcers  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  Directors  so  designated  shall  be 
known  as  "governmental  directors". 

(c)  Five  directors  shali  also  be  appointed 
by  tbe  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on  the 
basis  of  established  records  of  dlstlngiilshed 
achievement,  from  cltlaens  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  private  lUe  who  are  eminent  to 
science,  engineering,  technology,  education, 
administration,  or  pubUc  affairs.  One  of 
these  five  may  be  a  representative  of  the 
coanmunlcatlons  industry.  Directors  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  known  as  "private  directors". 
The  President  shaU  appoint  a  chairman  of 
the  board  from  tbe  private  directors  of  the 
board.  The  chairman  shaU  serve  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and  may  be  reappototed  for  one 
or  more  additional  terms  as  chairman. 

(d)  The  private  directors  first  designated 
or  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deslg- 
nsted  or  appototed  for  terms  expiring  two, 
fouf,  six.  seven,  and  eight  years  after  the 
eff^lve  date  of  this  Act,  respectively.  Each 
private  member  of  the  board  thereafter 
designated  or  appointed  (other  than  a  mem- 
ber designated  or  appointed  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term  of  an  todlvldual 
who  Is  one  of  the  initial  members  of  the 
board)  shall  have  a  term  of  office  expiring 
eight  years  from  tbe  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed. 

(e)  Any  private  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  In  the  board  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shaU  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(f)  Kach  governmental  director  of  the 
board  may  designate  another  officer  of  his 
department  or  agency  to  serve  on  the  board 
as  his  alternate  in  his  unavoidable  absence. 
Each  alternate  member  so  designated  shall 
be  designated  to  serve  as  such  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  uuiess 
at  the  time  of  his  designation  he  holds  an 
office  under  the  United  States  Government 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(g)  Vacancies  in  the  board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  powers  of  the  board  to  execute  its 
functions.     Five   members  sbaU  constitute 


a  qu<Haun  for  the  transaction  of  the  huslnnw 
of  the  board. 

(h)  Each  private  director  sbaU  receive 
oompensatlon  at  the  rate  of  taOjOOO  per  an- 
num, which  compensation  shall  be  paid 
by  the  corporation  from  funds  of  the  oor- 
poratlon.  Each  govern  mental  direetor  wbils 
serving  as  such  shaU  receive  the  compensa- 
tion provided  by  law  for  the  ofBoe  held 
by  him  In  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  from  which  be  was  selected. 
If  the  compensation  so  received  by  any  gov- 
ernmental director  does  not  equal  the  com- 
pensation received  by  private  directors,  that 
governmental  director  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  of  the  corporation  an  additional 
amount,  which,  when  combtoed  with  the 
compensation  so  received,  will  equal  the 
compensation  received  by  private  directors. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  seetlon  shall  be 
construed  to  reduce  the  compensation  pro- 
vided by  law  for  any  governmental  director 
to  his  capacity  as  an  officer  of  a  department 
or  agency  of  tbe  United  States. 

(1)  ICembers  of  the  board  while  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  duties  of  the  boaztl 
ShaU  receive  from  funds  at  the  corporation 
necessary  travel  expenses  and  a  per  dlsm 
aUowanee  to  lieu  at  subsistence  computed 
to  accordance  with  tbe  provtsiaos  of  section 
S   of   the  Administrative   ITrpcnscs  Act  of 

1946  (6  UJB.C.  73b-2)  . 

(j)  Monbers  of  the  board  who  are  private 
dlrect<M«  shall  during  their  conttouanee  to 
office  devote  their  full  Ume  to  the  work  of 
the  corporation. 

(k)  No  director  other  than  the  communi- 
cations todustry  representative  provklad  for 
to  section  6(c)  of  this  Act,  may  have  any 
Onanclal  toterest  to  any  eooununleatlon 
carrier  corporation  engaged  to  the  buatnaas 
of  "wire  communications"  or  "radio  oom- 
munlcatlons"  as  deftoed  to  the  Oommunlca- 
tl<ms  Act  of  1984.  as  amended. 

(1)  A  director  may  be  removed  from  the 
board  by  the  President  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  tbe  President,  after  notice  and  an 
<^p<M-timlty  for  hearing,  that  such  director 
has  been  guUty  of  malfeasance  or  nonfea- 
sance to  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
director. 

(m)  Each  member  of  tbe  board,  before 
entertog  upon  tbe  duties  of  bis  oflloe,  shall 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port the  Cmistltution  of  tbe  Umted  Statas 
and  to  faithfully  and  ImpartlaUy  peifoim 
the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act. 

uu'rus  or  thb  boaid 
Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  board  shall — 

(1)  formulate  aU  poUdes  and  programs 
for  the  development,  construction,  laundi- 
Ing,  c^>eratlon,  managenwnt,  and  promo- 
tion of  the  United  States  portion  of  the 
sateUlte  communication  system: 

(2)  foster  research  and  development  to  the 
field  of  space  teiecommunlcattons;  and 

(8)  formulate  pc^das  and  programs  which 
win  asitot  newly  developing  oouatrles,  and 
provide  an  effective  global  tystem  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

(b)  The  board  shaU — 

(1)  meet  upon  the  call  of  tbe  chairman, 
but  not  less  than  once  in  each  month;  and 

(3)  direct  the  exercise  of  aU  the  powers 
of  the  corporation. 

BXBcxmvK  sxcacrAST 
Sk.  7.  (a)  The  board,  without  regard  to 
the  clvU  service  laws,  shaU  appotot  an  execu- 
tive secretary  tram  civilian  life,  who  shall 
receive  oompensatlon  at  the  rate  of  $36,000 
per  anniui.  Under  the  supervlslcm  and  di- 
rection of  ths  board,  tbe  executive  secretary 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  all 
programs  and  policies  formiilated  by  the 
board,  and  shall  have  administrative  oon- 
trcd  over  aU  personnel  and  actlvltlos  of  the 
corporation  unless  otherwise  specified  in  this 
AeL 
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(b)  ^M  board,  irttlhoat  rcgaM  to  ttw  drQ 
Mrvlo*  lam.  abaU  appoint  sucb  tyOkcr  offl- 
ecn.  fRnptayvM.  •Uorneya,  snd  atentB  of  the 
oQcfwrattaB  •■  nay  be  ucitienaiy  far  tt»  per- 
formaace  «f  tta  tfottea;  dtall  fix  tbelr  earn- 
pwmtton  aad  dnflae  ttMlr  ttattea;  abaU  re- 
quire bonda  of  ancai  or  Uwm  as  Uie  board 
mmy  aurtpnta;  and  Aall  preacrlbe  nilea  and 
regQlattona  to  fix  reapoaalMllty  and  to  pro- 
mote aOetaBcy  In  tbe  opentlona  of  the 
oorporatioB. 

(e)  Tbe  board,  wttbont  T«gard  to  the  clrll 
aerrlce  lawa,  Aall  appoint  a  treasnrer  and 
■Qcb  aBBlBtant  tivasnren  as  It  may  deem  nec- 
essary, each  of  ivbom  ahall  give  st»^  bonds 
for  the  aafdceeplng  of  Xhe  securities  and 
moneys  of  tbe  carporatlxm.  as  the  board  may 
reQulre. 

(d)  Any  appotntee  of  the  board  may  be 
tempfed  tn  the  discretion  of  the  board.  No 
oflfaxr  or  aaployec  of  the  corporatian  ahall 
leoelve  oompeosatlon  at  any  rate  In  excess 
of  that  of  members  of  the  boartl. 

(e)  In  the  appointment  of  officials  and 
the  atftecttcn  of  canployees  for  said  corpora- 
tion, and  tn  the  promotion  of  any  such 
empluyae  or  oAciai,  no  pollttcal  test  or  qttall- 
fleatton  ahall  be  permitted  or  given  consld- 
entton.  AH  sncb  appotntments  and  promo- 
tions shall  be  based  ezcIrxBtTely  npon  molt 
and  cfflcleuey.  Any  member  of  the  hoard 
who  Is  determined  by  the  President,  after 
nofttoa  aad  opportonlty  for  hearing,  to  be 
gunty  of  a  vlalalton  of  this  snbsectlon  shall 
be  leaao^ed  from  otSoe.  Any  appointee  of 
the  board  who  Is  determined  by  tbit  board 
after  noMoa  and  opportonlty  for  hearing,  to 
ba  gouty  of  a  ^tolatton  of  this  subsection 
abaU  be  removed  by  tbe  board  from  his  of- 
flea  or  aaaptoyiiient  In  ttie  corporation. 

cooFsaanoif  ov  icatiokai.  Axaoif  atttics  akd 

SPACS   ADlOKISTaATION 

Sac.  B.  (a)  Tbe  corporatton  Is  hereby 
authoriaed — 

(1)  to  oooperate  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Bp»o6  AdmlnJatratlmi  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  launch  vehldas  tor  the 
satellite  system  which  wUi  facilitate  an  eco- 
nomical and  tlBclent  derelopment  of  an 
operational  system,  launching  the  satellites 
and  aseodatad  ssnricea.  and  consulting  with 
the  National  Avonautlcs  and  Space  Admin- 
istration on  tha  technical  speciflcatlans  for 
satallltea  and  groiud  stations  and  the  loca- 
tion of  suoh  stations;  and 

(a)  to  consult  with  tha  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  oomtnnattng  all  research  and  de- 
velopment prograaM  oairlsd  out  by  ttM  Oor- 

wttb  vasaareb  and  devsiovaient  pro- 
oqt  by  private  a«<oapaoe 
prtvata  coaamonlcattoos  ear- 
otiMT  eorporataons.  and  governmental 
departmenta  and  agaacbjs  mder  tbe  soper- 
vtekm  Qg  tha  Katknal  Aoiooaatlea  aad  Space 
Artmtnlatrattan  in  ordis  to  guarantee  rapM 
and  eontlBiaoaa  aetontlflc  t««hT»r>w^^i  v*o8- 
raas  in  a  global  onmwwmtcatkm  system. 

(b)  Tbe  Mattonal  Aanmantloa  and  Spaoe 
Administration  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
furnish  to  the  corporation  aacSi  facilities, 
sarvloaa.  sHppllss.  and  totanatlan  aa  the 
oorporatton  may  nqulra  for  tha  pazf  oim- 
anoe  of  Ita  duties.  Any  axpaasee  so  incorred 
by  tha  National  A«onautlos  aad  6pao«  Ad- 
ministration on  behalf  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  reimbuned  by  the  eorporaUon  from 
tta  fuads.  Any  amaa  so  reoelvad  by  the  Ad- 
mlBlstnttMa  ahall  ba  eradltad  to  ttie  enr- 
rmt  approprtattoai  at  tha  Administration, 
aad  riliaU  ba  ayaOaUt  to  tbt  AdmlBlstratlon 
for  oMUatton  aad  aapandttwe  wtthta  the 

to 


COmfO  N  ICAl'lUM  s 


Sac.  •.  t*)  Tba  TMeral  Oommunlcatlona 
Oommtakm  Is  atrthoriMd  aad  directed  to~ 

f  1)  nndcr  to  tlie  ua  pm  alluu  suisli  andst- 
ance  as  may  be  required  to  insiure  that  tbm 


conmranlcattona  mtelllte  system  established 
by  tbe  corporation  win  be  technically  com- 
patible with  and  operationally  Interctm- 
neeted  with  existing  terrestrial  communica- 
tion facilities;  and 

(2)  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  required  to  regulate  all  overseas 
communication  rates  established  by  private 
communication  carriers  for  the  use  of  facil- 
ities of  the  communications  satellite  system, 
and  to  Insure  that  an  such  rates  are  reason- 
able and  related  to  the  cost  of  leasing  chan- 
nels from  the  corporation. 

(b)  xrnder  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
It  shall  prescribe,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  shall  determine  the  eligi- 
bility of  TJnlted  States  communications 
carrieis  to  use  the  communications  chan- 
nels provided  by  the  corporation,  and  shall 
Insure  equitable  and  nondiscriminatory  ac-» 
cess  to  the  system  by  present  and  futors 
authorised  private  communications  carriers. 
AsstsTAtfCS  raoii  utuxm  govkrmacznt  acxncixs 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  board  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  obtain  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instnmientallty  of  the  United  States  wltttl 
the  consent  of  the  head  thereof,  such  facil- 
ities, services,  supplies,  advice,  and  Informa- 
tion as  the  corporation  may  determine  to  b* 
required  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its  duties. 
So  far  as  practicable,  the  corporation  shall 
utniBe  the  faeUmes  and  servloes  of  such  de- 
pfu^ments,  agencies,  and  InstrttmentalltlecL 

(b)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President; 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality Shan  furnish  to  the  corporation, 
npon  a  relTnburBable  basis,  such  facilities, 
servloes,  supplies,  advice,  and  InformatioiL 
as  the  corporation  may  require  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  obligations. 

(c)  Any  invention  or  discovery  made  by 
any  ofDcer  or  emptoyee  of  the  corporation  ini 
consequence  of  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
or  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Oar- 
emment  of  the  United  States  In  the  rendi- 
tion of  service  for  the  corporation,  and  tltH? 
to  any  patent  which  may  be  granted  thereon, 
shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  aH 
the  corporation.  The  corporation  Is  author^ 
taed  to  grant  under  any  such  patent  such 
Hcenses  as  may  be  authorized  by  tbe  boardi 
The  board  may  authorize  the  payment  t«| 
any  such  Inventor  such  stuns  from  the  Inn 
come  received  by  the  corporation  from  th« 
Bale  of  licenses  under  the  patent  granted  fct! 
his  invention  aa  it  deems  proper. 

ASSISTAMCX   raOM    PSIVATZ    INDTTSTXT    AITO 
INI)IVIDUAI.S 

6ac  11.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Spaoe  Ooa»* 
munlcatlon  Advisory  Committee  to  advtsa 
the  oorporatioo  on  sclentlflc  and  technical 
matters  relating  to  materials,  productioa; 
and  research  and  development  required  f<ar 
tha  estahllshment  and  operation  of  the  etm»* 
munlcationa  satellite  system.  The  Oaa»4 
mlttee  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members^ 
Who  shall  be  i^jpointed  from  dviilan  life  by 
the  President  from  Individuals  speeiaUy 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  rendaf 
such  advice.  They  may  be  persons  aasoclt 
ated  with  the  communlcwtlonB  and  aerospaoA 
Induatrlas. 

(b)  Kach  member  of  the  Committee  shal) 
hold  Office  for  a  term  of  six  years,  except  that 
(1)  any  mambar  appointed  to  fill  a  Tacancgr 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  tarsi 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed^ 
shall  be  appohatad  for  the  remainder  of  sucti 
term,  aad  (2)  the  terms  of  offloe  of  tbe  meia* 
bars  first  taking  oOoa  after  September  1, 
1062.  shall  azplre.  aa  designated  by  the  PrasI* 
dent  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  mi 
the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the  and  of  four 
years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  six  years,  af tar 
September  1. 1962. 

(c)  Tbe  Committee  shall  designate  one  at 
Its  own  members  as  Chairman.  The  Con)'* 
mlttee  Shan  meet  at  least  four  times  In  eveiy 
calendar  year. 


(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  compensation  not  exceeding 
$100  for  each  day  sjient  In  meetings  or  con- 
ferences, and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  neces- 
sary traveling  and  other  expenses  Incurred 
while  engaged  In  the  work  of  the  Committee. 


CKNKKAI.    FOW: 
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Sec.  12.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  speclfl- 
cally  provided  In  this  Act,  the  corporation 
sliall  Iiave  succession  in  its  corporate  name, 
and  shall  have  power  to — 

(1)  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  nanw; 

(2)  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  Seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

( 3 )  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws; 

(4)  make,  perform,  and  enforce  contracts 
as  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(5)  purchase  or  lease  and  hold  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  performance  of  Its  obli- 
gations, and  to  dispose  of  any  personal  prop- 
erty held  by  It; 

(6)  acquire  real  estate  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  ground  stations  and 
tracking  facilities; 

(7)  acquire  real  property  by  condemna- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  title  to  real  property  so  ac- 
quired to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  use  of  the 
corporation  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  into  effect  the  pxirpoees  of  this  Act; 

(8)  convey  to  any  person  or  corporation, 
by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise,  any  Interest  tn 
real  property  possessed  by  the  corporation 
when  such  property  no  longer  Is  needed  by 
the  corporation  for  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act: 

(9)  transfer  to  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  any  pwurt  of  any  real  property  in  the 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  cor- 
poration when  such  property  no  longer  is 
needed  by  the  corporation  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(10)  enter  into,  perform,  and  enforce  con- 
tracts and  agreements  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription with  any  person,  Arm,  association, 
corpOTatlon,    municipality,    county.    State, 

body  politic,  or  government  or  colony  or  de- 
pendency thereoT  In  order  to  develop,  eon- 
struct,  launch,  operate,  manage,  and  promote 
the  United  States  portion  of  tbe  conuuunl- 
catlons  satellite  system; 

(11)  make  such  expenditures,  and  enter 
into  such  contracts,  agreements,  and  ar- 
rangements, npon  such  terms  and  eondl- 
tions  and  In  such  manner  as  tt  may  deem 
necessary,  including  the  oomprcmlae  or  final 
settlement  of  all  claims  and  legal  actions  by 
or  against  the  corporation;  and.  nothwlth- 
standlng  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  gov- 
erning the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  In  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  tbe  Treasury  or  other  ae- 
oountabla  officer  or  employee  of  the  cor- 
poration, shall  not  allow  credit  for,  nor 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  correc- 
tion. The  word  is  "dlsallo-w,''  not  "al- 
low." 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  The 
clerk  will  note  the  correction. 

The  legislative  clerk  resinned  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendments,  as  follows : 

of  the  corporation,  shall  not  disallow  credit 
for,  nor  withhold  funds,  because  of  any  ex- 
penditure which  the  board  shall  determiiw 
to  have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  said  Act;  and 

(13)  determine  npon  and  establish,  axoept 
as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act.  a  system 
of  administrative  accounts,  and  the  form 
and  content  of  contracts  and  other  business 
docximents  of  the  carporatlon. 

(b)  The  corporation  ahall  have  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
lor  the  exercise  of  the  powers  herein  epedfl- 
cally  conferred  upon  the  corporation. 
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PMOCVMMMMtn  or  somjxi  airo 

Sac.  13.  (a)  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  section,  all  purchases  and  contracts 
for  supplies  cr  servlcea.  except  for  personal 
services,  mads  by  tbe  corporation.  shaU  be 
made  after  adverttalng  in  such  wi^nn^r  and 
at  such  times  sufficiently  in  advance  of  open- 
ing bids,  as  tbe  board  ahall  determine  to 
be  adequate  to  Insure  public  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  oompetltlon. 

(b)  Advertisement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  required  when  it  Is  determined 
under  such  regulations  as  the  board  shall 
prescribe  that — 

( 1 )  an  amargency  requires  Immediate  de- 
livery of  tbe  supplies  or  performance  of  tbe 
aervlces; 

(2)  repair  parts,  aooeesorles,  supplemental 
equipment,  or  sarvlees  are  required  for  sup- 
I^lea  or  sarrleas  prsvloualy  furnished  or  con- 
tracted for;  or 

(8)  tha  aggregate  amount  involved  in  any 
purchaae  of  supplies  or  prociu«ment  of  serv- 
ices does  not  BBBOSBd  $600,  In  which  case  such 
purchases  may  be  made  in  the  open  markat. 

(c)  In  making  purchases  or  eontract 
awards,  tbe  board  may  oonsktar  such  factors 
as  relative  quality  and  adaptability  of  sup- 
plies or  services  offered,  the  supplier's  llnan- 
clal  reaponstbUlty.  sklU,  experlenoe.  reootd 
of  Integrity  In  dsallng .  and  abUlty  to  fur- 
nish repairs  and  malnteaaaos  services;  the 
time  of  delivery  or  perfonnance  offered;  and 
compliance  of  the  supplier  with  specifica- 
tions   prescribed    by    the    corporation. 

riNANciAi.  AocouMTABnxrr  or  thx  ooaroaA- 

TXOM 

Sac.  14.  (a)  Ibe  corporation  shall  maln- 
Uln  its  prtnelpal  oOee  within,  or  tn  tbe  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of,  the  Distrlet  of  Oolum- 
bla.  The  corpcnation  shall  be  aa  inhabitant 
and  resident  of  tbe  Distrlet  of  Columbia 
within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  tbe  United 
States  relating  to  tbe  venue  of  dvil  suits. 

(b)  Tbe  board  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Oongreas.  in  December  of 
each  year,  a  full  and  ooD4>leto  aw»»>«t»i 
statement  and  report  as  to  the  activities  and 
aocompllshmants  of  the  oorporatloa  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30, 
Including  the  total  number  of  oOcers  and 
employees  of  the  corporation  and  the  names, 
salaries,  and  dutiaa  of  thoae  who  reoelye 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $7,800  per  an- 
num or  mora. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Ubltsd 
States  shall  conduct  an  audit  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  corporation  at  such  times 
as  he  shall  determine,  but  not  lass  frequent- 
ly than  once  during  each  fiscal  year.  Por 
that  purpose,  the  Comptroller  General  or 
any  representative  duly  designated  by  him 
shall  have  access  to  aU  records  neoeesary 
to  conduct  any  such  audit.  Copies  of  the 
report  of  each  such  audit  ahall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes. 
the  Congress,  and  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  corporation,  and  a  copy  thereof  ahall 
be  reUined  for  public  ini^ection  at  the 
principal  office  of  the  corporation.  No  such 
report  of  audit  shall  be  published  imtU 
the  corjKxration  has  had  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  any  exceptions  and  criti- 
cisms made  by  the  Comptroller  General,  to 
point  out  arron  thsrsln,  to  sxplaln  or  an- 
■wer  such  ssosptloas  and  criticisms,  and  to 
file  a  statement  which  shaU  be  published 
by  the  Comptroller  General  as  a  part  of  his 
report.  The  oorporatlon  shall  rslmburss 
the  General  Aooountlng  Ofllos  for  tha  ooat 
of  each  such  audit  at  suoh  tlm$  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(d)  Tbe  oorporatlon.  ite  propetty.  fran- 
chises, and  laooma,  ara  h«r$b7  sipraMly  $g- 
•mpted  from  tosation  in  any  oaaaasr  or 
form  by  any  State,  eounty,  muaidpallty, 

or  any  subdivision  or  distrlet 
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CAHTAL  AMo  axvKNUB   OF  TRB  ooaroaATXoir 

Sac.  is.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  Act  to  make  the  ccvpcratlon 
self-supporting  and  self-liquidating,  and 
communication  *»httTiw^>]^  shall  be  leased  at 
rates  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  wlU 
produce  gross  revenues  in  excess  of  costs. 

(b)  The  corporation  Is  authoriaed  to  Issue 
and  sell  bonds,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$600,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  to 
finance  the  communications  satellite  pro- 
gram and  to  refund  such  bonds.  The  ocn-- 
poration  may,  in  performing  functions 
authcMiaed  by  this  Act,  use  the  proceeds  of 
such  bonds  for  capital  expenditures  neoee- 
sary for  the  development,  construction, 
laiinehlng,  management,  operation,  and  pro- 
motion of  the  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem prescribed  by  this  Act,  and  for  research 
and  development  acUvltiea  Incident  thereto. 

(e)  Principal  and  interest  on  bonds  Issued 
by  the  ccMporatlon  shall  be  payable  solely 
hnom  the  oui  pui  ation  *■  net  oommiuilcation 
proceeds.  As  \ised  in  this  section,  the  term 
"net  communication  proceeds"  means  that 
portion  of  the  annual  groes  leasing  revenues 
of  the  corporation  which  remains  after  de- 
ducting the  aggregate  annual  cost  of  launch- 
ing, operating,  maintaining,  and  administer- 
ing the  satellite  system  (including  the 
ground  stations  and  the  tracking  facilities) 
but  before  deducting  depredation  accruals 
or  other  charges  representing  the  amortisa- 
tion of  capital  expenditures,  plus  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
any  communications  sateUite  facilities  or  any 
Interest  therein,  and  shall  include  reserve  or 
other  funds  created  from  such  sources. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  corpo- 
ration may  pledge  and  use  ite  »««tiM  net 
communication  proceeds  for  tbe  ^wn^^j  p«y. 
ment  of  the  principal  of  and  interest  on  said 
bonds,  for  purchases  or  redemption  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes  incidental  thereto, 
involving  creation  of  reaerve  funds  and  other 
funds  which  may  be  similarly  pledged  and 
used,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  board  dsams  neoeaaary  or  desirable. 
The  Issuance  and  sale  of  bonds  by  the  cor- 
poration and  the  expenditure  of  bond  pro- 
ceeds for  the  purpoees  specified  herein, 
including  additional  construction  of  launch- 
ing vehicles,  satellites,  and  additional  con- 
struction of  ground  stations  and  tracking 
facilltlsa,  ShaU  not  be  subject  to  the  re- 
qulrementa  or  limitations  of  any  other  law. 

BOKOS   ISSUB)   ST   TRX   COBPOaAnOM 

Sac.  16.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
intent  of  this  ssction  to  aid  the  oorporatlon 
in  discharging  Itt  reqxmsibUlty  tor  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  global  conununicatlons  sys- 
tem using  space  satellites,  and  the  physical, 
social,  and  eoonomlc  development  of  the 
United  Statea  by  providing  it  with  adequate 
authority  and  administrative  flexibility  to 
obtain  the  neoeasary  funds  with  which  to 
assure  an  ample  number  of  overaeaa  com- 
munication channels  for  such  purposes  by 
issuance  of  bonds  or  aa  otherwise  provided 
herein,  and  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  effaetuate  suoh  intent. 

(b)  Sxoept  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
▼idad  by  this  Act,  bonds  Issued  by  the  oor- 
poratlon undsr  this  Act  shall  bs  nsfotlabls 
Instrumante  unless  otherwise  spedflad 
therein,  shall  be  Issued  in  such  forms  and 
denomlnationa.  shall  be  sold  at  suoh  times 
and  in  such  amounts,  shall  matura  at  suoh 
time  or  times  not  mora  than  fifty  years  from 
thalr  r«q;>$otlya  datas  of  lasuanoa,  shall  bs 
sold  at  such  prloes,  shall  bear  such  ratee  of 
Intereet,  may  be  redesmahle  before  maturity 
at  the  option  of  the  oorporatlon  in  saeh 
mamitr  and  at  suoh  tlmis,  and  rsdsmptlon 
prHBlums  may  bs  antttlsd  to  suoh  ralativa 
prlotNlas  at  elalm  on  tha  oorporatlon's  net 

to  prlndpal  and  In- 


terest paymanta.  and  dudl  be  subjaet  to  sash 
other  terms  and  conditions,  as  tha  board  of 
directors  may  determino. 

(c)  At  least  fifteen  days  before  tha  offer 
by  the  carporatlon  of  any  tssoe  of  bonds  for 
sale  (exclusive  of  any  oommltment  for  any 
period  leas  than  one  year)  the  coiporatlaB 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  the  propoeed  amount,  date  of  sale,  ma- 
turities, terms  and  condltiona,  and  the  sa- 
pected  rates  of  Interest  of  the  propoeed  issue 
in  the  fuUest  detail.  If  the  Secretary  so  re- 
questa,  the  corporation  shall  consult  with 
him  or  with  his  designee  with  reqwet 
thereto,  but  the  sale  and  issuance  of  such 
bonds  shall  not  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  except  as  to 
the  time  of  Issxiance,  and  the  «»««»*»»««ww« 
rates  of  interest  to  be  home  by  the  bonds. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  doss  not  eon- 
cur  in  a  proposed  Issue  of  bonds  herwunder 
within  seven  business  days  following  the 
date  on  which  he  is  advised  of  the  propoaed 
sale,  the  corporation  may  Issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  Shall  purehaas  in- 
terim obligatl(ms  in  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
poeed issue  which  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  purchaae. 

(d)  In  case  the  oorporatlon  determines 
that  a  proposed  Issue  of  twnds  bsswundsr 
cannot  be  told  on  reasonable  terma.  it  may 
issue  to  the  Secretary  interim  obllgatlaos 
which  the  Secretary  Is  authcrlaed  to 
purchase. 

(e)  Obligations  issued  by  the  corporatton 
to  the  Secretary  may  not  exceed  $160.000XM» 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Any  obliga- 
tions so  Issued  to  the  Secretary  shall  *tt- 
ture  on  or  before  one  year  tram  date  of 
Issue,  and  stiall  bear  interest  equal  to  tha 
average  rate  (rounded  to  the  naaxast  one- 
eighth  of  a  percent)  on  outstaadiaff  mar- 
keteble  obligattoaa  of  the  United  States 
with  maturltias  from  datss  of  tsaus  eg  one 
yaar  or  lees  as  of  the  dose  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  iseuanoe  of  the  obUgattona  of  ttke 
corporatton. 

(f)  If  agreement  Is  not  rsactaad  within 
eight  months  oonoemlng  the  iMuaaeas  of 
any  bonds  which  ths  Sserstary  haa  failed 
to  approve,  the  oorporatlan  may  neverthe- 
less proceed  to  saU  such  bonds  on  any  date 
thareafter  without  apiiroTal  by  ths  8acra- 
tary  in  amount  sufldant  to  ratira  tha  in- 
terim obligations  Issued  to  the  Treasury  and 
such  interim  obUgatiooa  ahall  ba  ratirad 
from  the  proceeds  of  snob  bonte. 

(g)  Tbe  oorporatlao  may  aail  Ite  *Mynds 
by  nsffotiatioa  or  on  tha  basis  of  oompetl- 
Uva  bids,  subjaet  to  the  right,  if  lassrvad. 
to  reject  all  bids;  may  destgnato  tmstsss! 
reglstears,  and  paying  agento  in  eonnaetlon 
with  said  bonCU  and  the  Issuance  thstwof; 
may  arrange  for  audita  of  ita  aoooonto  and 
for  raporta  oonoemlng  ita  wnamial  eoadi- 
tions  and  oparatlona  by  oartiflad  pobUe  ao- 
oountlng firma;  may,  subject  to  any  eova- 
nanta  oontalnad  in  any  bond  oontraet.  Infast 
the  proceeds  of  any  bonda  and  other  funda 
under  ita  oontrol  which  darlve  from  or  par- 
tain  to  ite  «*'«»«"»""«'«fit*Tmt  aattflite  pro- 
gram in  any  aeouittlee  approved  for  invast- 
maat  at  nattonal  bank  fiuMto:  may  dapoatt 
aald  proeeeds  and  other  funds,  subject  to 
withdrawal  by  ohaok  or  otharwlss,  la  any 
Psdaral  nsssrvi  bank  or  bank  having  msin- 
bsrshlp  in  ths  Vadiral  nsssrvs  Bysteaa:  and 
may  perform  suoh  other  acta  not  prohibited 
by  law  as  it  deems  neoaaaary  or  daalrabla  to 
aooompUsh  tha  purposes  of  this  ssottoa. 
Bonds  lasuad  by  ths  oorporatlon  hartuadsr 
shall  oontaia  a  rsdtal  that  thay  ara  lasuad 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  aad  euoh  ladtal 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  regular- 
ity of  the  Issuance  and  sals  of  suoh  bonds 
and  of  thalr  yaUdlty.  Tha  annual  report 
mads  by  tha  board  to  tha  PrasMant  and  to 
tha  Oongraas  ahall  oontaia  a  full  aad  da- 
taUed  statenent  at  ail  aettoa  taken  by  tha 
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(b)  The  oorporatton  ta  matborkmA  to 
ter  iBto  tr'-^'"|f  oovenanti  wltli  Vb»  holders 
of  iKjods  lunad  wMlar  ttil*  Act  (and  with 
tlM  tnu(Ms  tiMnctf.  IX  any)  undwr  any  in- 
daotwN.  NMlutloii,  or  other  acreement  en- 
torad  Into  la  coBiieotloa  with  the  laauanoe 
ttaereoC  wtth  xmpmX  to  tbe  eetablUhment 
of  1  Merit  funds  end  other  funds,  adequacy 
of  chaifM  tof  aupplylng  eommunlcatlon 
phSnirtTi.  appUeatton  and  use  of  net  oom- 
munloattoB  prooeeda.  atlpulatlona  concern- 
ing the  eiiliMiiueiit  laeuance  of  honda  or 
euch  other  matters  not  Inconsistent  with 
ths  Aot.  as  the  ooiporatlon  may  deem  neoes 


aUe  public  obligations  as  of  tbe  beginning  ^ 
said  fiscal  year  applied  to  said  approprlSh 
tion  Investment. 

(d)  Payments  due  to  be  made  under 
section  may  be  deferred  for  not  more  tha 
two  years  when  In  tbe  Judgment  of  tbe  boat 
of  directors  of  tbe  corporation  such  pay- 
ment cannot  feasibly  be  made  because  of 
lnadeq[uacy  of  funds,  due  to  poor  buslnefla 
condlttons,  emergencies,  or  other  factors  ' 
yond  the  control  of  the  corporation. 

aSTBNTTS    Am    APPLICATION    TKKBXOr 

Sac.  18.  (a)  The  oorporatlon  shall  charge 
rates  for  the  use  of  comznunlcatlon  cbanne^ 


or  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  such  Inven- 
tion shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
•United  States,  and  If  such  Invention  is 
patentable,  a  patent  therefor  shall  be  Issued 
to  the  corporation  as  agent  of  the  United 
States  notwithstanding  any  other  provlBlon 
of  law  upon  application  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  unless  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, acting  In  conformity  with  pollclee  and 
procedures  adopted  by  the  board,  waives  all 
or  any  part  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  such  Invention  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
No  patent  may  be  Issued  to  any  applicant 
other  than  the  corporation  for  any  Invention 
which    appears    to    the    Commissioner    of 


^ which  will  produce  gross  revenues  sufflcletit 

fl^'ordSBirahU  totnbanos  themarkstabU-     to  provids  funds  for  the  operation,  maiii-     p^  {en  to  to  "have  Blgnlflcant  utinty  in  tbe  de- 
rj^J^^Tboods.  twianoe.  and  administration  of  Itecommuai-     velopmrnt   or   operation  of   a   communlca- 

«)  Bonds  issuMl  by  ths  corporation  here-     caUona    sateUlte   system:    provide    for    tfte     ^^^^^  BRtelUte  system  unl 
uivder  sS^  bs  investmeiito  which  may  be     servicing   of  outstanding   bonds,   including 
aoosDSed  as  aseurlty  for  aU  fiduciary  trust,     provision   for   and   maintenanoe   of   reserve 
In^rni*!"*  funds,  the  invsstment  or  deposit     funds  and  other  funds  ssUbliahed  in  connwt- 
of  whl^ahaU  bs  undar  ths  authority  or    tton  tharewlth;  paymanta  to  the  Treasury  *s 

--     "     a  return  on  the  invsstment  of  approprUti^ 

fxmds.  tf  any:  and  for  srich  additional  mar- 
gin as  tbe  board  may  consider  desirable  40r 
purposes  connected  with  the  oorporaUoSi's 
oammunicaUcms  satellite  system.  Such  ovsr- 
saas  oommunication  rates  shall  be  fixed  tt 
levais  which  ar«  u  low  as  practlcabls. 

(b)  TlM  corporation  shall,  during  esi^ 
five-year  period  beginning  with  the  first  i$- 
cal  year  beginning  after  tbe  effecUve  ds|te 


etmtroi  of  any  olBce  or  agsney  of  the  United 
gfatag  Th»  Saorstary  of  ths  Trsasury  or 
any  otbar  clBosr  or  agency  having  authority 
ovar  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary,  trust. 
or  public  funds,  msy  at  any  time  sell  any 
of  ths  bonds  of  tha  corporation  acquired 
by  them  undsr  this  section.  Bonds  Issued 
by  tbe  corporation  hereunder  shall  be 
ssampt  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
from  aU  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed 


by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority  except    of  thU  Act,  apply  revenues  in  reduction  (^i- 

estete.  inhwitanca.  and  gift  taxes.  ^" ^-  ' "- 

amopmuTXD  fonm 

asn.  17.  (a)  T^ere  are  hereby  autbcrlMd 
to  bo  «|»pcoprtataa  to  the  Saoretary  oC  the 
Tisasgrj  tor  dtotourssment  to  the  corpora- 
tion siaeh  suma  as  may  be  required  for  the 
perfcnnaikee  cC  the  fuxkctions  of  the  cor- 
porattoD  under  this  Act.  Appropriated  funds 
so  dlsboissd  to  the  corporation  shall  be  re- 
paid to  tlia  Tisaiuii  in  conformity  with  the 
provMoiH  of  tilts  section.  Unx«);>ald  dls- 
buzsenants  cC  approprUted  funds  under  this 
section  may  not  at  any  time  edcoeed  $G0.- 
0004K)0  In  tbe  aggregate. 

(b)  Ttaax.  net  conmimlcatioDa  proceeds 
In  siiisBS  of  tbcas  recpdred  to  meet  the  cor- 
pcratfcm's  obligations  under  the  provisions 
of  any  bond  or  bosKl  coatract.  the  eorpora- 
tlon  skall.  bc«inaii«  with  the  first  fiscal 
Tear  begtanlz^  aft*T  tha  effeeUve  date  at  tills 
Act,  mi  in  tbe  foUowtng  payments  to  tiie 
Seentary  for  deposit  in  tha  Treasury  as 
miscellansoos  reostpts  on  or  iMfcre  December 
SI  and  JuxM  30  of  eadi  flaeal  yeax^ 

(1)  a  ansa,  eompiuted  aa  provided  in  sob- 
oa  (c).  M  a  sstum  on  the  appara|irt»> 
tnvesUoBnt,  if  any,  m  the  eorpcratlon's 
nmlcatioia  satellite  flaellltles.  aa  detsr- 
toy  tits  Dirsetor  of  tStub  Bureau  of  the 


In  repayment  at  approiirlatlon 
liiiiis<«si  lit  to  ths  corporation  In  such 
amount  m  tha  Secretary  of  ttie  Tl-easnry 
stoOl  ilwIaimliMi  to  be  available  for  that  por- 
poae  wtthoat  ♦"«i^«'^"g  tha  operations  of 
the  eorporatlaii. 

Sudi  payaaents  Shall  oonttnue  to  be  made 
xmtU  tlw  totol  appropriatiaik  tovestment  in 
ttw  earpcratkosi  tiiall  have  iMen  repaid. 

(e)  The  svproprlatton  investment  referred 
to  in  subasedOQ  (b)  shall  consist,  in  any 
fiscal  year,  of  that  part  of  the  ocrporatioti's 
total  liiwwiMiiiiiil  ssilgnnrt  to  oommimlea- 
tlons  satsUite  faculties  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  yaar  (including  both  completed 
facilities  and  facilities  under  construction) 
which  has  lieen  provided  from  appropria- 
tions, or  by  transfers  of  property  from  other 
Qovenunent  agendsB  wltlioot  rehnborsement 
by  the  corporation,  less  repayments  of  such 
appropriation  luvesUnent  made  under  ttils 
Act.  or  other  appOcssble  tagWatkn.  The 
payment  as  a  retum  on  tbe  ap^srofnlatton 
iBvestnsBt  to  eadi  flaeal  yaar  sliaU  be  equal 
to  thfs  eoKfuted  aiserage  tatensk  rate  pay- 
able by  Um  Tk«Mury  upon  Ms  tatel  narket- 


rectly  or  throtigh  payments  into  reserve  dn 
sinking  funds)  of  its  capiUl  oblige tloOs. 
including  bonds  and  appropriation  Inveift- 
nksnts.  or  to  reinvestments  In  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system,  at  least  to  ttie 
extent  of  the  combined  amount  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  depreciation  accruals  and  otbier 
charges  representing  the  amortization  of  cap- 
ital expenditures  applicable  to  Its  communi- 
cations satellite  system. 

AOCISS   TO  PATXHTB  AND   TSCHM3CAL 
IKVOaiCATIOK 

Sec.   19.  (a)  The   corporation,   as   an   l»i- 
strumentality  and  agency  of  tbe  Government 
Of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  lix- 
ecutlng  its  functions  under  this  Act,  sbfell 
have  access  at  all  times  to  Information  avail- 
able In  the  Patent  Offlce  of  the  United  Stsrtes 
for  the  purpose  of  studying,   ascertainliSg. 
and    copying,    all   methods,    formulae,    ahd 
scientific  Information  (not  Including  aoo^ 
to  ijendlng  applications  for  patents)  nefl^- 
sary  to  enable  the  oorporatlon  to  xise  S^d 
employ  the  most  eflBcaciotis  and  economical 
process  for  the  development  of  a  commute  1- 
cationT  satellite  system,  or  any  method  for 
improving    and    cheapening    overseas    cotn- 
municaUon  rates  through  the  use  of  a  cotn- 
munications  satellite  system,  and  any  owtier 
of  a  patent  whose  patent  rights  may  l^^c 
been  thus  in  any  way  copied,  used.  Infringed . 
at  employed   by   the   exercise   of   this   Au- 
thority by  the  corporation  shall  have  as  ^he 
excluaive  remedy  a  cause  of  action  agaliist 
the  corporation  for  the  recovery  of  reasipn- 
able    compensation    for  such   Infrlngemftnt. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  stich 
actions.    This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  art.  machine,  method  of  manufacmre, 
or  composition  of  matter,  discovered  or  {in- 
vented by   any  ofllcer  or   employee   of    the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
corporation  if  such  invention  or  discovery 
was  made  In  the  performance  of  obligations 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  State0  or 
to  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  rfkall 
furnish  to  the  corpcratlon.  at  its  request  and 
without  payment  of  fees,  copies  of  dSCu- 
ments  on  file  in  his  oOice. 

paursair  aumia  n*  nrvxMnoars 
.  90.  (a)  Whsaever  any   mventtoSii   Is 
to  tbe  pesformanee  of  any  work  per- 
farmed  vadar  any  contract  entered  totO|  by 


(1)  the  applicant  files  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, with  the  application  or  within  thirty 
days  after  request  therefor  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, a  written  sutsment  executad  under 
oath  setting  forth  the  full  facu  concerning 
the  circumstances  under  which  such  inven- 
tion was  made  and  stating  the  reUtionsblp 
(if  any)  of  such  Invention  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  work  under  any  contract  of  the 
corporation;  and 

(3)  the  Executive  Secretary  transmits  to 
the  C:>mmlssloner  a  written  certification  to 
the  effect  that  such  Invention  Is  not  subjsct 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Copies  of  each  such  statement  and  the  ap- 
plication to  which  It  relates  shall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
Executive  Secretary. 

(b)  Each  contract  entered  Into  by  the 
corporaUon  with  any  party  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  scientific,  technological,  or 
developmental  activity  shall  contain  effec- 
tive provisions  under  which  such  party  shall 
furnish  promptly  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
a  written  report  containing  full  and  com- 
plete technical  Information  concerning  any 
Invention,  discovery.  Improvement,  or  Inno- 
vation which  may  be  made  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  activity. 

(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  board 
shall    adopt   in    compliance   with    the   pro- 
visions of  thU  section  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary may  waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  pro- 
prietary rights  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  invention 
or   class  of  inveutions  made  or  which  may 
be  made  by  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
in  the  performance  of  any  activity  required 
by  any  contract  of  the  corporation  If  the 
Executive  Secretary  determines  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  will  be  served  thereby.    Any  such 
waiver  may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  to  be  required  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest.    Each  such 
waiver  made  with  respect  to  any  invention 
shall  include  provisions  effective  to  reserve 
an    Irrevocable,    nonexclusive,    nontransfer- 
able, royalty-free  license  for  the  practice  of 
such  invention  throughout  the  world  by  or 
on   behalf   of   the   corporation,   ths   United 
States     Government,    or     any     department, 
agency,   or  instrumentality   thereof,   or  any 
foreign  government  pursuant  to  any  treaty 
or  agreement  with  the  United  States.    Each 
proposal   for  any  waiver  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  an  Inventions  and 
Contributions  Authority  which  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  shall  establish  within  the  cor- 
poration.    Such   Authority  shall   accord   to 
each    Interested    party    an    opportunity    for 
hearing,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  Executive 
Secretary   its  findings  of  fact  with   respect 
to  each  such  proposal  and  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  action  to  be  taken  with   respect 
thereto. 

(d)  Tlie  board  of  the  oorporatioa  shall  de- 
termine, and  promulgate  reguiattons  speci- 
fying, the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
boensas  wiU  be  granted  by  the  corporation 
for  the  praettoe  by  any  DODfo?ernmantal 
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person  of  any  invention  for  which  the  oorpo- 
ratlon holds  a  patent  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  Executive  Secretary  It  authorized 
to  take  all  suitable  and  necessary  action  to 
protect  any  Invention  or  discovery  in  which 
the  corporation  has  any  proprietary  Interest. 
The  Executive  Secretary  shall  take  ai^rro- 
priate  action  to  Insure  that  any  nongovern- 
mental person  who  acquires  any  proprietary 
Interest  In  any  Invention  or  discovery  under 
this  section  will  take  appropriate  action  to 
protect  that  Invention  or  discovery. 

(f)  The  corporation  shall  be  considered  a 
defense  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
purpose  of  chapter  17  of  title  SS  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
institution,  or  other  entity; 

(2)  the  t«rm  "contract"  means  any  actual 
or  proposed  contract,  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  other  arrangement.  Including 
any  assignment,  substitution  of  ptu-tles,  or 
subcontract  executed  or  entered  Into  there- 
under; end 

(3)  ths  term  "made '.  wbsn  used  In  rela- 
tion to  any  invention,  means  the  conception 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
invention. 

sacusiTv  paovniorrs 
Sac. ai.  (s)  The  corporation  shall  estsb- 
llsh  such  security  requirements,  restrictions, 
and  safeguards  as  ths  President  shall  dster- 
mins  to  be  nseessary  In  ths  Interest  of  the 
national  security. 

(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  au- 
thorised to  conduct  such  security  or  other 
personnel  investigations  of  the  corporation's 
oHlcers.  employees,  and  consultants,  and  its 
contractors  and  suboonUactors  and  their  of- 
ficers and  employees,  actual  or  prospective, 
as  the  bocu*d  deems  appropriate;  and  tf  any 
such  Investigation  develops  any  data  reflect- 
ing that  tbe  Individual  who  is  the  subject 
thereof  U  of  questionable  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  matter 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full  field 
InvestlgaUon,  the  resulU  of  which  shall  be 
fumished  to  the  board. 

(c)  Wtioevcr  willfully  shaU  vloUte.  at- 
tempt to  violate,  or  conspire  to  violate  any 
regulation  or  order  promulgated  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  the  pro- 
tection or  security  of  any  laboratory,  station, 
base,  or  other  fsdllty.  or  part  thereof,  or  any 
aircraft,  missile,  spacecraft,  or  similar  ve- 
hicle, or  part  thereof,  or  other  property  of 
equipment  m  the  custody  of  Um  corjxn-ation. 
or  any  real  or  personal  property  or  equip- 
ment In  the  custody  of  any  contractor  im- 
der  any  contract  with  the  corporation,  or 
any  subcontractor  of  any  such  contractor, 
fchall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

rmxkL  PKOvistoKS 

Sxc.  22.  (a)  For  tkae  purposes  of  chapters 
1.  7.  11.  16.  10.  a.  31.  S7.  47.  98.  108.  108. 
and  1 16  of  UUe  18  of  the  United  Btates  Code, 
the  oorporatton  shall  be  deemed  to  tw  a  de- 
partment of  ttw  Government  oi.  tbe  United 
States,  and  oAcera,  employees,  and  fMXtperty 
of  the  corporation  stiall  be  deeuMd  to  be  of- 
ficers, employeea,  and  property.  re^>ectlvdy, 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  an  oOoer,  employee, 
agent,  or  representative  of  tbe  oorporatton, 
with  intent  to  defraud  tbe  corporation  or 
the  United  States  Government  or  any  de- 
partment or  acsBcy  tbersof,  (1)  makes  any 
false  entry  to  any  book  or  record  of  ths 
corp>oration,  or  (2)  makes  any  false  report 
or  statoownt  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  tba  oorporaSlaa.  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  glO.000.  or  imiwiaoasd 
not  more  than  flvs  yeara,  or  both. 


(c) 
agent,  or  representative  of  the  corporation  or 


any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  with  Intent  to  d^^raud  tbe  corpora- 
tion, shall  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  any  daty  arising  from  his  occupancy 
of  any  such  status  solicit  or  receive  directly 
or  indirectly  any  compensation,  rsbats.  or 
other  valuable  consideration  to  which  be  is 
not  lawfuUy  entiUed.  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  glO.OOO.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

IMOMLAXrVX  axCOMUXWDATIONS 

Sec  2S.  The  President  shsU  from  time  to 
time  transmit  to  the  Congress  his  reeom- 
mendstlons  for  such  sddltlonal  legislation  as 
he  msy  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SAVIMG   PSOVISIONS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  declared 
and  reserved  to  the  Congress,  but  no  such 
amendment  or  repeal  shaU  operate  to  im- 
pair the  obligauon  of  any  contract  lawfully 
made  by  the  corporation  under  any  power 
conferred  by  this  Act. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid,  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  oUier  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  "nie 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  1  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Z  can 
take  only  a  minute  or  two  to  outline 
the  major  points  of  this  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

First,  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  provides  for  operation  by 
the  existing  and  future  communications 
carriers  of  the  facilities  of  the  satellite 
system.  Ownership  of  the  system  would, 
however,  remain  in  the  Government. 

Second,  the  Government  would  not  be 
in  the  business  of  supplying  communica- 
tions services  to  any  ultimate  custom- 
ers. All  of  that  would  be  done  In  the 
traditional  way. 

Third,  this  measure  would  create  a 
Government  corporation,  with  nine  di- 
rectors to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Five  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life;  four  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  from  the 
Government — from  NASA,  from  the 
FCX;.  from  the  State  Department,  and 
from  one  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth,  this  measure  provides  for  com- 
peiiUon  in  procurement. 

Financing  would  be  by  $500  n:xIllion  in 
bonds;  and  as  Interim  finan^iing  there 
could  be  the  sale  of  securities  not  in 
excess  of  $150  million  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Pnwident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscod  cer- 
tain excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  wit- 
neases  who  supported  the  bin,  as  printed 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  VS.  Senate,  Au- 
gust S-4. 1M2,  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 


BXCKSTTS   nK>ic  Srs' 
Cohen.    ATToawrr, 

OSr   THS   DBPi 


nrr  srr  BcwjaMiiv  V. 

,T     COVKSXLOB 

Srais 


la  oooasctlaQ  with  the  setting  up  of  a 
space  satellite  communications  system,  you 
suggest,  as  one  alternative  to  this  bill,  we 


should  explore  the  feasihllitj  and  advisability 
of  enlarging  tiae  administrative  authority  of 
NASA  or  some  other  Oowmment  agency  to 
maintain  governmental  U.S.-flag  Jurisdiction 
over  the  system.  The  sgency  also  would 
havs  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
leases  with  private  corporations  for  the 
building  and  latmching  of  a  satellite  or  for 
the  tise  of  the  satallits.  if  built  and  launched 
by  NASA,  or  any  other  aganey  of  Oovcrn- 
ment.  But  the  matter  of  veeted  Jurisdiction 
should  remain  in  ths  Oovsrament,  and  the 
oc^poration  concerned  will  have  a  aort  of 
lessee  cr  contract  relationship  with  ths 
Oovsmment. 

Is  thst  not  one  of  ths  alternatives  you 
suggeet? 

Mr.  CoHCN.  Tliat  is  right,  yes. 


COMPCTITION    VXaSUS    MOKOTOLT 

Senator  Moasc.  As  this  record  and  the 
discussions  that  I  have  partidpatad  in  on 
ths  floor  of  the  Senate  show,  tiiat  baa  been 
the  position  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon from  tlM  very  beginning.  Charges  ware 
made  that  I  seek  Oovemment  ownership  and 
operation  of  a  satellite  communioatians  sys- 
tem. That  never  has  lieen  a  true  statement 
of  my  position.    It  Is  not  tras  today. 

But  let  us  look  at  that  instrument  for  a 
moment.  If  we  liave  that  type  of  a  Iscal 
Instrument,  would  It  not  be  possible  then 
for  any  American  corporation  to  have  an 
equal  competitive  break  with  all  other  cor- 
porations interested  in  space  communica- 
tion? The  result  would  l>e  that  not  only 
AT.  it  T.  and  ths  carriers  that  this  bin 
limits  Itself  to,  but  RCA  and  General  Beetric 
and  the  Hughes  group  and  Oeneral  Tele- 
phone and  all  other  corporations  intsreeted 
in  the  field  of  conununlcattone  would  have 
an  opportunity,  if  they  so  choose,  to  coaae 
on  in  and  negotiate  a  contract  with  tlie  VA. 
Government? 

Mr.  CoHBr.  That  is  true.  There  may  be 
differences  In  their  facilities  and  resouross 
to  perform  some  contracts,  but  tlie  field 
would  be  open,  as  it  should  be. 

Senator  Mosse.  Is  that  not  in  keepii^  with 
our  system  of  free  competition  in  tbe  United 
States? 

coacPAaisoN  or  coaPosATioN  to  casivls 

Mr.  CoHKM.  I  should  think  so,  much  more 
than  this  carteiised  NRA  corporation. 

Senator  Moasa.  I  liave  l>eea  waiting  for 
tliat  word.  I  wanted  it  to  coma  from  a  wit- 
nsss  rather  than  from  me.  This  really  is  a 
proposed  American  cartel.  As  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  the  first  time  in  our  lilslisj  that  our 
aovemmant  has  proposed  an  ^^vwrmi^  car- 
tel in  any  field.  We  apparently  have  for- 
gotten German  and  Italian  history.  We  ap- 
parently have  forgotten  that  freedom  started 
to  t>e  lost  in  Germany  and  Italy  wlien 
cartelism  was  substituted  for  eoonomle  com- 
petition and  economic  freedom  in  thoae 
countries.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
cartelism  Is  always  a  danger  sign,  as  far 
as  the  perpetuation  of  free  political  institu- 
tions Is  concerned. 

I  am  so  grateful  to  yon  for  Tising  as  a 
descriptive  term  in  connectton  with  this 
corporation  the  term  "cartel,"  for  that  Is 
what  It  Is.    Let  tis  take  a  look  at  It. 

Obviously.  If  given  pa  a  private  company, 
there  are  a  number  of  safeguards  that  go 
Into  the  contract,  but  I  see  no  necessity  at 
tills  time  to  decide  that  the  operatlona 
should  be  private  to  the  exclusion  of  pub- 
lic operation  or  public  to  the  exclusion  of 
private  operations. 

In  defense  work  some  of  the  work  is  done 
by  the  Oovernment  directly,  and  other  work 
is  done  by  private  contractors. 

I  would  deal  In  an  ad  hoc.  pragmatle 
manner  here  trying  to  detennine  whsthei 
public  or  in^irate  operattoBs  is  bettar  salted 
to  the  needs  of  tha  parHewlar 
only  thing  that  I  would  insist  on  Is 
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ttM  nqMoilbUlty,  tf  prtT»t«  reiponslbUlty. 
keei>tnc  that  timr,  vxd  if  It  Is  pubUo  re- 
■poraalbUlty.  k*^^zkg  It  ol««r:  and  not  mixing 
th«  two. 

ExCBtfTB    nOM    SiamOEMT    BT    JOSSPH     L. 
RaUR,  jBn  ATTOBNIT.  WASSntOTON,  D.C. 

8PACS  nrvATiOK  sBOQiA  BSMAZN  n.xno 

Testotlaj  a  prominent  businessman  had 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  this  did  not  go 
far  enough.  Teitntlay.  Mr.  Sarnoff  had  the 
temerity  to  auggect  that  the  administration 
deserves  commendation  for  its  foresight  and 
initiative  In  advancing  tnis  bill,  but  It  does 
not  go  nearly  far  enough. 

What  he  wants  is  a  cartel  to  end  all  cartels. 
It  would  put  not  only  space  communications 
in  this  one  corporation,  but  wire  communi- 
cations. underwatM-  communications  all  in 
one  corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
when  you  start  down  the  rocul  to  monopoly 
in  cartels,  this  is  what  you  get,  and  that  the 
suggestions  made  this  morning  while  I 
listened  to  the  questioning  and  to  Iifr.  Cohen 
that  now  Is  the  time  to  keep  the  matter 
fluid,  I  think  was  proved  by  Mr.  Sarnoff  yes- 
terday in  that  speech. 

If  we  start  with  a  monopoly,  we  are  going 
to  end  up  with  total  monopoly  in  this  coun- 
try. 

•  •  *  •  • 

MSED  TO   KXXP   8PACS  COMMUNICATIONS   SITUA- 
TION FLUID 

The  more  I  heard  Mr.  Cohen  say  it  over 
and  over  again  about  fluidity,  the  more  ob- 
viously the  point  came — there  is  just  one 
thing  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman. 

How  can  reasonable  men  disagree  at  this 
time  on  fluidity  in  this  situation?  We  might 
disagree  on  a  lot  of  things.  We  may  disagree 
on  the  ultimately  private  versus  public  own- 
ership, whether  It  should  be  leased  or  con- 
tracts with  a  fixed  fee  and  so  forth.  But  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  conceivably  disagree 
on  the  one,  simple  proposition  that  at  this 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  this 
whole  thing  unknown,  that  we  want  to  keep 
it  fluid. 

Maybe  we  can  argue  about  something,  but 
I  just  cannot  see  how  we  can  have  an  argu- 
ment about  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I 
think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  your  flrst 
question  to  Mr.  Cohen  was  whether  that 
really  was  not  essentially  his  point,  and  I 
think  it  was  essentially  his  point.  It  is 
essentially  mine;  if  I  understand  the  Demo- 
cratic, the  liberal  opposition  to  that,  it  U 
essentially  their  point:  that  we  Just  ought 
not  to  freeze  this  tiling  now  and  forever. 
t  *  *  *  * 

Senator  Mossz.  •  •  •  On  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  I  proposed  that  we  ought  to  use 
the  lease-contract-license  approach  as  a 
substitute  for  the  monopolistic  approach  of 
this  bill. 

Again,  as  I  said  this  morning,  repetition 
is  sometimes  a  necessary  educational  tech- 
nique In  order  to  get  people  Informed.  I 
am  repeating  it  through  you  as  a  witness. 
Tou  can  add  to  this  educational  process, 
convinced  as  I  am  that  once  the  American 
people  understand  this  point,  they  are  going 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  this  adminis- 
tration that  they  disapprove  of  its  relin- 
quishing pledges  of  the  1960  Democratic 
platform — as,  In  effect,  you  have  pointed  out 
here  this  afternoon,  by  their  support  of  this 
bin. 

And  so  I  ask  you:  are  you  familiar,  for 
example,  with  the  operation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  its  contract  poli- 
cies over  the  years  in  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy  and  power? 

Mr.  Ratth.  Moderately  so. 

I  am  not  an  expert,  sir,  but  I  follow  it 
generally.  I  am  familiar  also  with  the  work 
ttut  the  Senator  did  in  1964  to  protect 


against  the  atomic  giveaway  that  was  then 
proposed,  and  I  mxist  say  every  time  I 
think  about  that  I  thank  goodness  for  the 
work  that  was  done  by  jrou  and  the  others 
at  that  time. 

Senator  Mosss.  The  two  situations  are  not 
exactly  identical,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
identities  involved  in  the  atomic  energy 
fight  of  1884  and  the  satellite  fight  In  19«a. 

In  1954  we  debated  3  days  and  6  nights, 
resulting  In  a  series  of  amendments  that 
really  redrafted  the  bill.  Before  that  de- 
bate was  over,  the  American  people  became 
Informed  as  to  what  was  involved,  and.  in 
my  Judgment,  Congress  realized  then  that 
the  people  were  way  ahead  of  the  Congress. 
Sometimes  the  shift  in  the  fKisition  of  Con- 
gress is  due  largely  to  the  demands  of  the 
American  public.  And  I  hope,  before  this 
debate  is  over,  the  American  people  will 
make  clear  to  their  elected  representatives 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  they 
do  not  want  this  monopolistic  bill,  and  all 
the  dangers  accompanying  monopoly  that 
you  have  so  eloquently  testified  about  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  179  Leg.) 

Aiken  Javits  Pastore 

Bartlett  Johnston  Pearson 

Bottum  Jordan,  N.C.  Prouty 

Burdick  Jordan.  Idaho  Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Keating  Saltonstall 

Carlson  Kefauver  Scott 

Case  Kerr  Smith,  Mass. 

Chavez  Kucbel  Talmadge 

Cotton  Itiansfleld  Thurmond 

C\ixt\B  McCarthy  Wiley 

Douglas  McOee  Williams,  Del. 

Engle  McNamara  Yarborough 

Gore  Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Hruska  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

Humphrey  Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Carroli.,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr,  Dodd,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Ervw,  Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Fdlbright.  Mr. 
GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
HiCKEY,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 

Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mrs. 
Nettberger,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Tower,  £ind  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
Ithe  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  and  the 
proceedings  with  reference  to  It  dramati- 
cally illustrate  the  fallacy  of  the  travesty 
being  perpetrated  in  and  on  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  sat  in 
the  Chamber  while  the  clerk  spent  42 
minutes  reading  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve its  author  spent  2  or  3  minutes  ad- 
dressing the  Senate  on  its  merit.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  desire  of  Sena- 
tors to  debate  the  merit  of  amendments. 
We  have  had  an  exsonple  of  how  eager 
Senators  are  to  debate  the  amendments. 
I  think  no  further  comment  is  needed. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  reply 
to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  is  that  I 
know  him  to  be  a  good  mathematician, 
but  he  knows  that  with  15  amendments 
before  the  Senate,  I  cannot  speak  on  1 
amendment  for  more  than  1  or  2  min- 
utes. I  have  only  15  or  16  minutes  left. 
The  reading  of  the  amendment  was  my 
best  argument.  The  amendment  speaks 
for  itself.  I  had  the  amendment  read. 
That  was  my  argument  because  of  time 
limitations  put  upon  me  by  the  gag  rules 
of  the  Senate.  I  could  not  spend  more 
time  in  debate. 


COLD  WAR  "WIN"  POLICY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  15  seconds. 

In  today's  Washington  Evening  Star 
there  apF>ears  an  article  by  the  distin- 
guished columnist  William  S.  White  en- 
titled "We  Take  a  Cold  War  'Win* 
Policy,"  which  points  out  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk, 
before  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
convention  in  Minneapolis,  in  which  he 
declared  our  policy  was  definitely  a  win 
policy.  I  asic  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  matter  of  public  interest 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  declara- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Take  a  Cold  War  "Win"  Pouct 

(By  Williams.  White) 

The  United  States,  after  a  year  and  a 
half  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  has 
now  sp>eciflcally  and  unapologetlcally  pro- 
Claimed  a  "win"  policy  in  the  cold  war. 

This,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  a 
cOmbat  veteran  of  Infantry,  has  done  In  a 
speech  before  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
In  Minneapolis.  In  the  domestic  eenae  and 
also  in  its  relationship  to  our  future  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is  the  most 
Important  he  ever  delivered. 

For  18  months  there  has  been  an  almost 
constant  overtone  of  criticism  from  Republi- 
cans and  others  that  this  country  was  com- 
mitting itself  to  something  short  of  victory: 
to  a  "no  win"  line. 

For  these  same  18  months  the  State  De- 
partment, itself,  has  been  swept  by  under- 
tones of  debate  between  those  who  cried  for 
caution  and  those  who  wanted  a  plain,  hard 
declaration  saying  that  we  meant  to  do  more 
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than  Buraly  to  ooolat  and  lunlva.  Tba 
hardlUMn  ha««  at  laat  won  tha  loag  dia- 
log. 

In  thim  pa—t*  In  Mr.  Buak'a  ipMoli  In 
MUmaapolU  thara  lisa  tht  haart  of  thdr 
victory : 

"W«  havt  a  itmplt  Imt  tranaeandent  goal. 
It  U.  tn  PrMtdant  Kaanady't  words.  *a  paaea- 
ful  world  OQBuaunlty  of  tnm  and  UiiSepuMl- 
ent  etataa.  fra*  to  ohooM  ttialr  cmn  futur* 
and  thatr  own  systam.  ao  long  as  It  doo  not 
threaten  the  freedom  of  others.' 

"This  goal  of  oura — and  of  moat  of  the 
nation*  of  the  world — and  the  Communist 
goal  are  Incompatible.  Thla  global  etruggle 
will  continue  tmtll  freedom  prrvalla.  It  goea 
without  saying  that  our  porpoea  Is  to  win. 

"One  hears  now  and  then  that  we  have 
a  'no  win*  purpose  or  poUcy.  That  la 
simply  not  ao.  Of  oouree  we  Intend  to  win. 
And  we  are  going  to  win.  Oxir  objective  la 
a  victory  for  all  mankind." 

mar  bt  top  ovniAM  omciai. 

Never  before  had  any  top  figure  at  the 
admintetratton.  outside  the  military,  been 
wiUlng  to  aaj  simply  and  clearly  that  to  win 
was  our  purpose  and  our  resolve. 

Those  insisting  on  describing  our  alms  In 
terms  softer  than  the  term  "win"  had  long 
had  their  way  on  roughly  these  arguments  : 
That  to  speak  baldly  of  "winning"  would  be 
to  imply  that  we  maant  to  go  to  nuclear  war. 
to  alarm  our  allies  and  to  present  ourselves 
in  a  falsely  truculent  paeltkm.  Bo  elevated 
an  ofllclal  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge 
Ball  put  ■nbetantlaUy  these  argnmenta  be- 
fore Congress  Itaelf . 

coMTxmBt  rr  soPHiancATioir 

There  men  were  not  truly  "eoft  on  eom- 
munlsm."  They  were,  however,  eomewhat 
confused  by  tbelr  own  sophistication.  Too. 
they  were  teaapted  to  an  excesalve  stub- 
bornness by  the  mere  fact  that  aome — but 
by  no  means  all — of  those  who  were  de- 
nouncing "no  win"  were  rlghtwingers,  such 
as  Senators  Basbt  OounrA-rnt,  of  Artaona, 
and  araoM  THTTanowD,  of  South  Carolina. 
To  some  Ifew  Frontier  types,  of  course,  no 
rlghtwlnger  can  poeslbly  be  right  about 
anything  at  all. 

All  the  Bame.  let  fatmeas  be  heard  now 
that  the  arguuMnt  Is  over  and  rightly  and 
reasonably  won.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  tbe 
defenders  of  the  short-of-vlctary  slogan  were 
really  aazlauB  to  win  the  cold  war.  But  It 
U  equally  fair  to  say  tliat  their  critics — not 
excluding  Senators  OotjywaTas  and  Thvb- 
Mom — served  a  very  good  purpose  liere. 

There  was  always  plenty  of  reason  not  to 
permit  mlltary  men  themselves  to  cry  up 
"win"  as  a  policy.  For  coming  from  them, 
such  a  statement  oould  be  read  with  some 
approach  to  rational  Interpretation  as  a  rec- 
ommendation for  war. 

But  for  the  highest  diplomatic  figure  of 
this  country  to  proclaim  "win"  is  entirely 
legitimate — and  also  overdue.  It  serves  to 
notify  the  Increasingly  belligerent  Rus- 
sians— or  any  unduly  ttmld  ally — that  we 
really  do  mean  business.  And  It  servee  to 
enlarge  what  la  already  the  happllj  high  de- 
gree at  blpartlaan  unity  la  thla  country  on 
the  one  really  vital  thing:  the  cold  war. 


COMMERdAIi  CX>iiMl}MICATIONS 

SATELLITE  SYSTBlf 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratlow 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operatioB, 
and  rcculation  of  %  mmmmrdal  eBmmat- 
nicataoBs  satrilite  sjrstem,  aad  Ua  otber 
purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Ifr.  President.  B  poiafc  of 
order. 

The     PRESIDINa     OMflt'KK.    The 

Senator  will  state  It. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Toiterday.  on  Auguit 
14.  the  Senater  fram  Gklifomla  [Mr. 
KucHKLl  aaksd  wtaetlier  %bm  caiair 
wofuld  state  for  tbe  iUoou  tbe  ettaatton 
with  reCeroioe  te  the  soggeitlon  br  a 
Senator  of  tbe  abeeDce  of  a  quonim  and 
under  what  eondttions  It  would  ooae  out 
of  his  time  and  under  what  conditions 
It  would  not. 

The  Presidinc  Officer  then  ruled: 

If  the  debate  Is  not  concluded  prior  to  the 
calling  of  the  quorum,  it  wUl  be  taken  out  of 
that  Sezuitor's  time.  The  only  time  that  a 
quorxun  can  be  called  without  It  coming  out 
of  his  time  is  Just  preceding  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  just  been  a 
quorum  call.  There  has  been  interven- 
ing business.  Time  has  been  requested 
and  allowed.  I  now  make  the  parlia- 
mentary inQuiry  whether  or  not  the  last 
quorum  call  is  chargeable  against  the 
time  of  any  Senator  and,  if  so,  agair^t 
whom? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  will  recall  the  ruling  of  the  pre- 
vious occupant  of  the  chair  to  the  effect 
that  the  question  can  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  If  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvanla  desires  to  make  a  point  of  order 
to  that  effect,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  that  the 
question  should  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  whether  the  time  consumed 
for  the  purixiee  of  a  quonmi  call  shall 
be  charged  against  the  Senator  who  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yet  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fram  Peimsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood that  the  immediately  preceding 
occupant  of  the  chair  had  so  ruled.  I 
also  understand  that  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  has  so  ruled.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  understand 
whether  or  not  the  official  timekeeper 
is  reserving  the  time  involved  in  that 
situation  so  that  the  question  may  be 
raised  later  on  in  the  debate,  and  so 
that  the  Senate  may.  if  it  wishes,  con- 
sider a  question  submitted  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  as  to  what  Senators,  if  any, 
shall  be  chargeable  with  the  time  here- 
tofore and  hereafter  used?     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  necessary  for  quorum  calls  has  not 
yet  been  charged  to  any  Senator.  The 
Presiding  OfBcer.  who  is  oOdal  time- 
keeper.  has  not  been  reaeiilug  tbe  tiaw. 

Mr.  3COTT.  I  then  ask  the  Chair  tf 
failure  to  raise  a  point  of  order  frcnn 
time  to  time  has  the  effect,  under  ttie 
role,  of  prermting  any  Senator  from  ob- 
taining an  opinion  which  would  be 
retroactive  as  to  calls  ot  the  Senate  here- 
tofore made  by  Senators  under  cir- 
cumstances in  whi(^   there  has   been 


has  not  iflKBefttaMy  fUtowirt  tb» 
can. 

The  HtBailUNO  OmCBR.  It  the 
Senator  from  PennsylTania  desires  to 
raise  a  point  of  order,  the  Chair  wtQ  put 
the  question,  as  heretofore  stated.    But 


the  Chair  ftatet  that  the  ruling  oanzK>t  ba 
made  retroactive,  and  tbe  Chair  la  not 
recording  the  time  untU  the  point  of 
order  is  made. 

Mr.  IfANSFlEW.  Mr.  President.  wtU 
the  SenaUur  from  Pennsylvania  yleldt 

Mr.  SOOTT.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIKLXX  Mr.  President.  X 
am  very  happy  that  the  Chair  has  made 
a  ruling  which  all  Senators  expected— 
that  there  would  be  no  retroactive  oper- 
ation of  any  ruling  yet  to  be  made  by 
the  Chair.  But  I  would  suggest  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  raise  a  hypothetical 
question.  I  suggest  further  that  the 
Chair  is  not  In  a  position  to  rule  upon  a 
hsrpothetical  question. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 

Chair  will  not  rule  upon  a  hypothetical 
question. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  deference  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  majority  leader. 
I  will  not  press  the  matter  further  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 
(Putting  the  questloa) 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
'  yeas  and  nays  are  requested.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prertdent.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSK  Did  I  not  adk  for  the 
yeas  and  najrs  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
amoidment  ot  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 
on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seiutor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  asic  whether  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  my 
amendment 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     T*e 

yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregoa. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Preskleni.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  talile. 

The  yeas  and  nayi  were  orderad. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qoormn. 

The  PRBanmiQ  omracBL  tiw 
derk  wffl  can  ttie  rofl. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  eaO  tbe 
roll,  axtd  Mr.  Aikkit  answered  to  his 
name  when  cahed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liawmtary  iaquigF. 

'Rtm   PWlBBiniMQ 
Senator  wffl  stala  it. 

Mr.  PiianroRB.   Wtag  is 
questlonf 

The  PREBlDUfU  OPFlCBi. 
ing  is  the  •oggestioa  of  the  ■hiini.e  of 
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Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Miukle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

SaltonsUUl 

Scott  . 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

S3rmlngrton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Wliliama.  N  jr. 

WUllams,  Del. 

Tarborouc^ 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


a  quonim,  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara].  The  clerk 
Is  now  calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNXJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  it  is  dif- 
flciilt  to  hear  what  the  Chair  has  to  say 
when  so  many  Senators  are  standing  be- 
tween the  Chair  and  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFIC?ER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will 
proceed  with  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  180  Leg.] 

Aiken  Oruenlng 

Allott  Hart 

Bartlett  Hartke 

Beall  Hlckenlooper 

Bennett  Hickey 

Boggs  Holland 

Bottiim  Hruaka 

Burdlck  Humphrey 

Bush  Jackson 

Byrd,  V».  Javlta 

Byrd.  W  .Va .  Johnston 

Cannon  Jordan,  N.C. 

Carlson  Jordan,  Idaho 

Carroll  Keating 

Case  Kefauver 

Church  Kerr 

Clark  Kuchel 

Cooper  Long.  Mo. 

Cotton  Long.  Hawtdl 

Curtis  Long,  La. 

Dodd  Btagnuson 

Douglas  Mansfield 

Sastland  McCarthy 

Sngle  McClellan 

»Tin  MoOee 

Fong  McNamara 

Fulbrlght  Metcall 

Ooldwater  Miller 

Oore  Monroney 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  to 
the  committee  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cha- 
vez], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllbnderI.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
[Mr.  Smathkrs]  are  absent  on  ofScial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellknder],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Bir.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  yea  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessar- 
ily absent  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[No.  181  Leg] 
YEAS— 73 


Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskie 

Allott 

Hickey 

Pastore 

Beall 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pell 

Hoggs 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Bottum 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Bush 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Keating 

Smith,  Mass 

Case 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Engle 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Ervln 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Williams.  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morton 

Hartke 

Mundt 

NAYS— 13 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Morse 

Burdlck 

Gruenlng 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Yar  borough 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Douglas 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Anderson 

Dlrksen 

Moss 

Bible 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Butler 

Hayden 

Russell 

Capehart 

Hill 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Lausche 

So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
"8-13-62 — NN"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

{imendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  34.  line  23, 
in  the  committee  amendment  after  thei 
word  "shall"  it  is  proposed  to  add  "not." 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this; 
is  a  very  important  amendment.  I  shall 
explain  it  briefly,  if  Senators  will  give 
me  their  attention. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  bill  on 
page  34,  line  23,  they  will  see  that  non- 
voting securities  which  might  be  pur- 
chased by  one  of  the  communications 
carriers  would  pay  dividends  or  inter-: 
est,  and  also  would  be  eligible  to  bej 
placed  in  the  rate  base  by  means  of 
which  the  communications  carrier 
would  charge  the  cost  of  the  securitiel 
to  the  domestic  users  or  the  interna- 
tional users  of  the  telephone  service.  la 
other  words,  there  would  be  a  double  re- 
turn. The  carriers  could  buy  nonvoting 
stock,  bonds,  or  del)entures  issued  by 
the  satellite  corporation  and  include  in 
their  rate  base  the  amount  spent  oQi 
these  securities.  That  would  be  charged 
to  the  domestic  or  the  international  us- 
ers of  the  telephone  service;  and  when— 
as  would  be  the  case — the  bonds  or  non- 
voting stock  paid  interest  and  dividends^ 


the  carriers  also  would  receive  the  in- 
terest or  the  dividends  on  the  bonds  or 
nonvoting  stock.  So  the  carriers  would 
be  getting  a  double  return;  they  would 
be  making  money  both  ways.  They 
would  be  getting  interest  and  dividends, 
on  the  one  hand;  and  they  would  be  col- 
lecting from  the  telephone  users,  on  the 
other  hand.  That  would  not  be  right. 
It  is  a  "sleeper"  in  the  bill. 

The  history  of  the  "sleeper"  and  its 
inclusion  in  the  bill  is  that  the  original 
ad  hoc  committee  appointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  that  this  would 
be  a  nonprofit  corporation,  that  what- 
ever was  invested  would  merely  be  an 
extension  of  the  investments  which  the 
communication  carrier  had  already 
made — like  constructing  an  addition  to 
a  building  or  an  addition  to  a  ground 
station — but  that  the  corE>oration  itself 
would  make  no  profit.  So  in  the  bill  as 
sent  to  us  by  the  President  it  was  spe- 
cifically provided  that  the  nonvoting 
stock — 

shall  not  carry  voting  rights  and  shall  not 
entitle  their  holders  to  receive  dividends, 
except  liquidating  dividends. 

The  nonvoting  stock  or  class  B  stock 
in  the  later  bill  has  been  described  as 
nonvoting  stock,  debentures,  bonds,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Katzenbach,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  who  has  been  referred  to  quite 
often — testified  on  this  matter:  and  in 
that  connection,  I  refer  Senators  to  page 
409  of  the  hearings  before  the  Space 
Committee.  When  he  was  asked  about 
the  class  B  stock,  which  now  is  repre- 
sented by  "debentures,  preferred  stock, 
and  bonds,"  he  stated: 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  If  it  is  approved  by  the 
PCC  and  it  the  carriers  choose,  they  may 
make  an  investment  in  this  corporation 
through  the  purchase  of  class  B  stock.  The 
investment  that  they  make  in  that  corpora- 
tion will  thus  be  accorded  the  same  treat- 
ment, that  would  be  accorded  to  the  Invest- 
ment that  they  would  make  directly  in 
communications  facilities.  That  Investment 
would  be  permitted  by  the  PCC  to  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  the  capital  Investment  up>on 
which  their  rate  of  return  would  be  meas- 
ured. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  have  any  re- 
turn from  that  investment? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chakman.  Financial  return? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  It  be? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  It  would  be  a  financial 
return  out  of  rates 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  stock  pay  any 
dividend? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

He  was  talking  about  the  original 
bill — about  the  class  B  stock,  which  is 
now  the  bonds  and  debentures.  In  the 
original  bill,  that  stock  would  not  pay 
dividends,  but  would  be  included  in  the 
rate  base,  and  the  carriers  would  get 
their  return  on  that  basis. 

I  read  further  from  the  hearings  at 
that  point: 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  would  that 
stock  bring  them,  as  such,  any  financial 
return? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  In  the  same  way,  sir, 
that  their  present  capital  investments  do. 
Since  they  are  permitted  to  make  a  reason- 
able profit  on  reasonable  rates,  If  they  can 
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add  to  tha  capital  InTwtment  that  they  have 
there,  they  are  permitted  to  toke  a  return 
on  that  through  the  prices  that  they  charge 
you  and  me  for  our  phone  calls.  They  are 
permitted  to  earn  a  return  on  that  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  provision  for  the  same 
right  of  return  on  the  Investment  la 
left  in  the  rewritten  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  his 
colleague? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  pomt  of  order  is  well  taken; 
the  Senate  is  not  In  order. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  may  now 
proceed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  provision  is  left  in  the  bill- 
namely,  that  the  class  B  stock  or  the 
nonvoting  stock  or  debentures  or  bonds 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  included  in  the 
rate  base.  But  there  has  been  added 
a  provision  that  they  shall  be  mterest- 
bearing  stocks  and  bonds.  So  the  A.T.  L 
T.  and  the  other  corp>oration8  would 
make  a  double  return  immediately; 
whatever  investment  they  made  in  the 
bonds  they  issued  for  equipment  would 
be  put  into  the  rate  base;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, they  would  be  getting  interest  or 
dividends  on  the  securities  which  they 
might  purchase.  That  would  not  be 
right;  it  would  make  the  telephone  users 
pay  twice;  and  the  FCC  would  not  be 
able  to  make  any  regulation  as  to  the 
amount  of  interest  which  they  would 
receive  on  the  bonds  and  securities. 

This  is  a  "sleeper"  in  the  bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  a  double  return — 
a  return  m  tbe  rate  base  and  a  return 
on  the  Interest  and  dividends,  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  for  the  vote 
to  be  taken  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Teimessee  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  President.  Do  not  tell 
me  we  cannot  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufBcient  second:  and  the 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi  was  made  at  6:09 
p.m.,  again  at  5:40  pjn.,  and  now  at  6:09 
p.m.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  have 
called  for  three  quonmi  calls  within  the 


last  hour.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  (Hiposi- 
tion  Is  abusing  its  right  to  ask  for  a 
quorum  call.  I  make  this  point  under 
rule  XXn.  which,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
is  to  serve  the  general  purpose  of  requir- 
ing a  subject  matter  to  be  disposed  of.  I 
believe  that  the  request  for  this  quorum 
call  is  a  dilatory  and  delaying  tactic;  and 
I  should  like  the  Chair  to  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  a  claim  of  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  my  time, 
Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  my  time, 
Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order.  I  want 
to  make  a  point  of  order  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  ruling. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to 
make  a  point  of  order  in  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  not  debatable. 

The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  this 
question  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  Chair  would  have  ruled  on  the  ques- 
tion presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  ParUamentarian  has  heretofore 
shown  the  Chair  some  precedents;  and 
the  Chair  is  going  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  Senate  itself,  for  decision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
cannot  be  a  point  of  order  against  the 
Chair's  counting  to  see  whether  there  is 
a  sufficient  second  of  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Very  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  can  be  an  appeal  from  this 
ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry :  What  question  is  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
cannot  be  an  appteal  from  the  action  of 
the  Chair  in  submitting  the  question  to 
the  Senate,  because  the  question  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if 
a  point  of  order  had  been  made  and  had 
been  sustained  by  the  Chair,  and  if  an 
appeal  had  then  been  taken  from  the 
Chair's  ruling. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  m  order 
to  be  certain  that  a  quorum  is  present,  I 
make  the  pomt  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  make  the  same  ruling;  namely, 
that  this  question  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  rul- 
ing made  by  the  Chair  on  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clett  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cterk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll;  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  "yea"  when 
his  name  was  called. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidoit,  a  point 
of  order:  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  out 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTTCKR.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is.  Will  the 
Senate  sustain  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana;  namely. 
that  repeated  suggestions  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  are  dilatory  and  are  in  vio- 
lation of  rule  XXII, 

On  this  question,  a  vote  "yea"  will  be 
to  sustain  the  point  of  order;  a  vote 
"nay"  will  be  against  sustaining  the  point 
of  order. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bau], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  B-rmol, 
the  S«iator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavkz]  .  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  Soiator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauschxI,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rttsskll],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Skathkks]  are  absent  oa  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  AvonaoMl  and 
the  Senator  fnxn  Arizona  [Mr.  HatvknI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Airoxasoir]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bdlb]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  tbe  Senator  ftwn 
Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BtrdI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  CkavbI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
[Mr.  Hatoek]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  RussxllI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche  I  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathxesI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  ButixbI. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capk- 
HABT],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DixKSEN].  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Mokpht]  are  neees- 
sarlly  absent  and.  if  present  and  votinc. 
would  each  vote  "yea." 
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The  reatilt  was  annoaxieed — ^3r( 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

(MO.  183  Leg.] 

TKAS— S3 


52. 


Aken 

Hartke 

ICorton 

Allott 

Mnndt 

BeaU 

Hloksr 

Psstore 

Bennett 

Holland 

Feazsoa 

BOggB 

Hradcs 

Pen 

Bottum 

HwTwpltray 

Bandolpb 

BiiAh 

8alt<xistaU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  H.C. 

Scott 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith,  Maae. 

Keating 

Smith.  Maine 

CSM 

KeiT 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Ounis 

Long,  Mo. 

WUey 

Bntf* 

%M»rt^^tgy 

Wmiains.KJ. 

■nrln 

McOee 

WUllama.Del. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Pulbiight 

Miller 

Ooldvater 

MoBToner 
HATS— 84 

Baitlett 

Bart 

Neuberger 

BxutUck 

Javlto 

ProiUy 

CarroU 

Johnston 

Church 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Clark 

Long,  HawaU 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Dodd 

llagnusoQ 

Talmsdgs 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Blender 

Mtffamaim 

Toung,  Ohm 

Gore 

Morse 

Omening 

Muskle 

WOT  VOnNO— 14 

Anderson 

Moss 

Bible 

Dlrksen 

Murphy 

Butler 

Harden 

Russell 

Byrd.Va. 

HUl 

amathera 

Capehart 

Lausehe 

So  Mr.  ICAKsnKLs's  point  of  order  was 
sustained. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  IrcHn  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pssxou]  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   [Mr.  Ketait- 

VKSL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  previously  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblb], 
the  Senator  from  ^rginia  [Mr.  Bm], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hnxl.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  OeOTgia  [Mr. 
RossKLLl,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathebs]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andesson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nct/ 
Mexico  [Mr.  Aitoexson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fnan  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mezleo  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  anounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btkd].  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  ChavbeI.  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
[Mr.  Hatsbn],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[  Mr.  Lauschb].  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathebs],  and  the  Senator  from 


Alabama    [Mr.  StllI   would   each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BtttlerI, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape* 
HABT],  the  Senator  fnMn  Illinois  [Mr. 
Doucaaw],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Mubpht]  are  neces- 
sarily absent  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays   14,   as  follows: 

[No.  183  Leg] 
YEAS— 72 


Aiken 

AUott 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Bottum 

Bush 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Sngle 

Krln 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Hart 


Bartlett 

Biirdlck 

CarroU 

Clark 

Douglas 


Anderson 
Bible 
Butler 
Byrd,  Va. 
C^whart 


Hartke 

Hlckenloopcr 

Hlckey 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

JaTlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jcnxlan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Monroney 

Morton 

NAYS— 14 

Gtore 
Gruening 
Kefauver 
Long,  Hawaii 
Long,  La. 


Mundt 

Muskte 
Pas  tore 
Pearson 
PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

SaUonstall 

Scott 

Smith.  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUey 

WiUlanis,  N.J. 

WiUlams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


McNamara 
Morse 
Neuberger 
Yarboroiigh 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Chavez  Moss 

Dlrksen  Murphy 

Hayden  KusseU 

HUl  Smathers 
Lauache 


So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  table  Mr. 
Kefaitver's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer my  amendment  "8-13-62 — R",  which 
I  send  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see will  be  stated. 

TTic  LsGisLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page 
34,  line  24.  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "so  long 
as  no  dividends  or  Interest  are  paid  on 
such  nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  deben- 
tures or  other  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty 
again  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  double  return  that  is  unquestion- 
ably provided  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senate  will  want  to  give  a  corpora- 
tion a  double  return.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  would  want  the  investment  of  the 
corporation  charged  in  the  rate  base  of 
the  users  of  telephones.  They  must  pay 
at  the  rate  of  7V4  percent,  which  is  the 
rate  allowed  by  the  FCC.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  provide  that  the  holders 
of  the  preferred  stock  would  receive  7V^ 
percent  from  their  investment  by  way  of 
interest  or  dividends.  The  bill  so  pro- 
vides. 


The  amendment  I  previously  offered 
approached  the  problem  in  a  different 
kind  of  way.  Some  Senators  may  not 
have  fully  understood  the  other  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  provides  that 
it  may  be  charged  in  the  rate  base  so  long 
as  no  Interest  or  dividends  are  paid  on 
the  nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness. I  should  like  to  explain  exactly 
what  the  bill  provides  and  how  that  came 
about. 

Suppose  the  proposed  satellite  cor- 
poration should  issue  bonds.  Suppose 
A.T.  &  T.  purchases  $1  million  worth  of 
those  bonds.  The  bill  provides  that  It 
may  be  charged  in  the  rate  base.  The 
FCC  allows  the  company  7Vi  percent, 
which  telephone  users  must  pay.  In 
other  words,  they  would  be  receiving  an 
annual  return  of  $75,000  on  the  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  domestic  users  of  tele- 
phones or  the  international  users  of 
telephones. 

Then  suppose  the  $1  million  of  deben- 
tures should  pay  7^2  percent.  They 
would  also  be  getting  $75,000  return  on 
the  investment  by  way  of  interest  or  div- 
idends that  they  would  receive  on  the  $1 
million.  In  other  words,  they  would  be 
automatically  guaranteed  15  percent  re- 
turn on  an  investment  of  $1  million. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  right. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unprecedented 
for  the  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds  to 
go  into  the  rate  base.  Ordinarily  what 
goes  into  the  rate  base  is  the  money 
spent  by  a  communications  carrier  for 
equipment  and  things  of  that  kind. 

But  under  the  bill  the  proposed  satel- 
lite corporation  would  issue  bonds. 
A.T.  ti  T.  might  buy  $1  million  worth  of 
such  bonds.  Telephone  users  wdUld 
have  to  pay  7V2  percent  on  those,  and 
7  V2  percent  on  the  other  side.  The  origi- 
nal bill  that  the  administration  proposed 
would  not  have  allowed  that.  The  pro- 
vision to  which  I  refer  has  been  added  as 
the  bill  has  gone  along. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  really  believe 
that  the  Senate  wishes  to  guarantee 
A.T.  &  T.  or  some  other  carrier  that  may 
buy  $1  million  worth  of  bonds  a  15-per- 
cent return  on  that  $1  million  invest- 
ment. That  is  what  the  amendment 
would  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my 
amendment,  which  would  prevent  the 
company  from  charging  the  amount  in 
the  rate  base  if  it  were  paying  interest 
and  dividends. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  dislike  to  say  it,  but  I  am  preju- 
diced against  the  bill.  I  am  the  chair- 
man of  the  Antimonopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. I  think  the  Senator  from  Teimes- 
see  is  absolutely  correct.  Therefore,  I 
feel  compelled  to  support  his  position.  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  who  has  made  a 
study  of  the  monopoly  problem  can  vote 
for  the  bill.  I  know  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  be 
tabled.  But  I  should  Uke  to  say  also  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  con- 
scientiously and  devotedly  resisted  the 
bill.  If  he  does  not  defeat  the  bill,  which 
would  give  half  of  the  world— the  outer 
half  of  America — to  A.T.  ft  T.  at  least 
he  has  tried.     He  has  tried  diligently. 
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He  has  made  a  courageous  fight.  Gk>d 
bless  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KETAUVEB],  as  well  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ooul. 

These  men  have  fought  as  God  has 
given  them  the  light  to  see  it  against 
monopoly.  I  am  chairman  of  an  Anti- 
monopoly  Subcommittee.  I  am  doing 
the  best  I  can.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  the  chairman  of  an  Anti- 
monopoly  Subcommittee.  He  is  doing 
the  best  he  can.  We  will  die  with  our 
boots  on.  God  bless  those  who  fight  for 
their  convictions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  proud 
that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  that  he  is  willing  to 
stand  here  and  fight. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  sentiments  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  are  Joined 
in  by  many  of  us.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  can.  I 
have  no  right  to  yield,  except  for  a  ques- 
tion. Will  the  Senator  please  state  his 
proposition  in  tlie  form  of  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wanted  to  praise 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  fight  he 
has  made.  I  hoiie  I  will  be  permitted  to 
do  so  without  being  called  to  order.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  compliments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  we  were  very  much 
interested  in  the  problem  that  is  being 
considered.  When  the  bill  came  to  us 
from  the  other  committee,  there  was  a 
degree  of  ambiguity  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  voting  stock  could  be  included  in  the 
rate  base.  We  have  specifically  provided 
that  it  shall  not  be  included  in  the  rate 
base.  We  made  that  specific.  That  pro- 
vision can  be  found  on  the  bottom  line 
of  page  34  of  the  bill,  and  into  line  2  on 
page  35. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of 
debentures  and  bonds  with  no  voting 
right,  we  left  the  whole  problem  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  no  dividends  must  be  paid, 
and  no  interest  must  be  paid.  If  money 
Is  to  be  loaned  to  this  corporation,  that 
has  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  They  determine  whether 
or  not  any  i>art  of  it  can  t>e  included  in 
the  rate  base,  whether  it  shall  be  or  shall 
not  be,  and  whether  any  dividends  or 
interest  shall  be  paid.  The  whole  matter 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  improvement  can  be  made 
in  that  regard.  If  we  lose  confidence  in 
the  Commission,  which  is  a  governmental 
agency,  and  which  would  have  authority 
over  this  operation,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  already  indicated,  we 
lose  confidence  in  Just  about  everything. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  may  an- 
swer me  in  his  own  time. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  will  take  my  own 
time.  In  the  testimony  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  through 
its  Chairman.  Mr.  Bfinow,  it  was  st«ted 
that  the  nonvoting  stocks  and  bonds 
would  be  included  in  the  rate  base;  in 
other  words,  that  this  procedure  would 

be  aUowed  by  the  Commission. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  not  the  fact. 
Mr.    KEaPAUVER.     He     has     already 
gone  on  record  to  that  extent. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     He  cannot  do  it. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  can  point  out  the 
testimony  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  see 
it. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  wish  to  see  it. 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.     In  any  event,  the 
Commission  was  in  favor  of  the  inclusion 
all  the  way  through  in  the  ad  hoc  re- 
port.   Anyway,  they  can  be  included  in 
the  rate  base  to  the  extent  allowed  by 
the  Commission,  and  the  Commission  is 
already  in  favor  of  including  them.    Of 
course,  the  debentm-es,  stocks,  and  pre- 
ferred stock  and  bonds  will  draw  inter- 
est.   No  one  would  buy  them  if  they  did 
not  draw  interest.    They  would  be  of- 
fered to  the  pubUc  as  well  as  to  the 
A.T.  Ii  T.    So  they  would  be  charged  to 
the  users  of  the  telephones  to  the  extent 
of  the  investment  In  nonvoting  stocks 
and  debentiu-es,   and  then  they  would 
naturally  be  getting  the  interest  or  divi- 
dends from  the  debentures  or  bonds,  in 
addition. 

My  amendment  merely  provides  that 
they  shall  not  be  included  dining  any 
time  that  the  stocks  or  bonds  are  paying 
interest.  In  other  words,  any  time  that 
stocks  or  bonds  are  paying  interest,  they 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  rate  base. 
I  do  not  see  how  anything  wrong  can 
be  found  with  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  pending  amendment  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Obviously  there  is  not  a 
quorum  on  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  raise  the 
point  of  order  that  that  is  a  dilatory  tac- 
tic, and  therefore  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  look  around?  Does  he  wish  to 
deny  the  individual  rights  of  a  Senator? 
As  a  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  entitled 
to  have  a  quorum  on  the  floor  before 
business  is  transacted. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BUSH.  A  point  of  order.  The 
Senate  has  Just  acted  <»  that  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  entitled  to  a 
quorum.  I  want  a  ruling  from  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fnmi  Connecticut  Is  in  order. 
The  ruling  of  the  Chair  can  be  ap- 
pealed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S«iator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  What  Is  the  pmdinc 
busineM? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  a  quorum  call  pre- 
liminary to  a  vote  appealing  from  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FABTORE.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KE7AUVER.  Reserving  the  richt 
to  object,  did  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
hear  the  request? 

Mr.  MORSE.     What  is  it? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    That  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  object. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  184  Leg.] 
Aiken  Oora  Mone 

AUott  Hart  Morton 

BarUett  Hartke  Mundt 

BeaU  HlckeiUooper      Muakle 

Bennett  HoUand  Neuberger 

Bosgi  Hruaka  Paatoce 

Bottum  Humphrey  PeU 

Bordlck  Jackson    '  Pi'outy 

Bush  Javlts  Prooanli* 

Byrd,  Va.  Johnstoa  Baadolph 

Byrd.  W.Va.        Jordan.  H.C.       Bobertsoa 
Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho     Saltonstall 

ScoU 

Smith.  MsM. 
Smith.  Maine 
Si>arkmaa 
Stennls 
Sjrmlngtoa 


Oaiiaon 

Keatlnc 

CarroU 

Kefauver 

Case 

Kerr 

Church 

Kuchel 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Cooper 

Long.  BawaU 

Cotton 

Long,  lA. 

Curtla 

Magnuson 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

lisstlsnd 

MoCleUan 

KUender 

MoC3«e 

Knsle 

McNamara 

Bnrln 

Metcalf 

Fong 

Mmer 

Ooldwater 

Monroney 

Thurmond 
Tower 
WUey 

WUliama.  HJ. 
WiUiams,  DeL 
Tarborough 
Touog.  If.  Dak. 
Toung.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pbll 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  may  with- 
draw his  point  of  order  by  unanimous 
consent.    Is  there  objectton? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  tiA 
unanimous  consmt  that  I  may  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  WittMUt 
objection,  the  point  of  order  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
peiuling  business  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pss- 
TOKK]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr. 
KiTAWu]  to  the  C(unmittee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
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the  Senator  from  Rhode  Idaad  Uir. 
Pastou]  to  lay  ofD  the  table  the  aoMnd- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KBAum]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  hare  been  ordered, 
and  the  dertc  win  call  the  ndL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  aoiumnce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bnui]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  frcHn  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBUGBT],  the  Souttor  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  OiTTSinirG],  the  Senator 
from  Wytxnlng  [BCr.  Hxckbt],  the  Sen- 
ator fr(»n  Alabama  [Mr.  HsllI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschs],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lomg],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] .  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttsseu.],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smatrkbs]  are  absent  on  ofOcial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AhdkhsonI  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatsbn] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  thiB  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Amdekson]  is  iMdred  with 
the  Senator  frcun  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathkbs]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chaves]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRUEiniTo}. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible ],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRXGRT],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatoxm],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickxt],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hni.].  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauscre],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  IlUnols  [Mr. 
DniKSEN],  and  the  Senatc»-  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Mttrprt]  are  neces- 
sarily absent  and.  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pbae- 
soN ]  Is  detained  on  ofllclal  business  and. 
If  present  and  voting,  would  vote  '"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[No.  185  Leg.] 

YEAS— e9 


A'ken 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

AUott 

Cuitia 

B«aU 

Dodd 

jKTlta 

Bennett 

KwBtland 

Johnston 

Bona 

XUender 

Jordan.  If  .C. 

Bottum 

Bagle 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bush 

Snrln 

Keating 

Byrd.  V*. 

Fonff 

K«rr 

Byrd.  W.  Vft. 

Qddwtmt 

Kvkttui 

Cannon 

Hart 

Lone.  MO. 

Carlaon 

Bartk* 

U—nuaon 

Cm* 

lluuflald 

Churob 

RoUsnd 

MeCarthy 

OooiMr 

Bnuka 

MoCBsUaB 

MeOe* 

Metci^ 

Monrouey 

Uorton 

MOBdt 

Muakle 
Pastors 
PeU 
Piou^ 


BartleCt 
Bmdlck 

Carroll 

Clark 

Douglas 


Anderson 

Bible 

Butler 

Cspehart 

Chaves 

Dlrksen 


Froxmlre 

Bandolph 

Robertson 

flaltonstaU 

Soott 

Smith.  Mass 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkmaa 

Iannis 

KAT8— IS 

Oore 
Kefauvar 
Long.  Hawaii 
McNamara 
MUler 


Qsnoilngtoa 
T^madge 
"niurmond 
Tower 
WU«T 

WUlUuns.  V.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Toung,  N.  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


Morae 

Neuberger 
YarbCMTOUgh 


NOT  VOTING — 18 


Fulbrlght 

Gruenlng 

Hayden 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Laxische 


Long,  La. 
Moss 
Murphy 
Pearson 

Russell 
Smathers 


So  Mr.  Pastors's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Kefauver's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

COMMTTNICATtONS  8ATKLX.rrX  CORPORATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Much  of  the  Sen- 
ate's  time  on  the  communications  satel- 
lite bOl  has  been  used  by  Senators  who 
And  cause  for  concern  In  the  proposed 
otxnmercial  corporation  that  will  be  au- 
thorised by  H.R.  11040. 

Although  few  of  us  have  found  it  pos- 
sible to  be  present  throughout  thrse 
statements,  we  have  followed  the  Reco'rii 
with  care.  And  though  the  record  is 
now  a  lengthy  one,  the  issues  themselves 
are  relatively  few. 

Briefly,  opponents  of  the  bill  fear  that 
its  provisions,  both  in  themselves  and 
by  implication,  would  abuse  the  public 
interest,  defraud  the  American  taxpayer, 
do  harm  to  our  competitive  economy,  and 
impinge  upon  the  national  sovereignty, 

These  are  serious  objections. 

A  study  of  this  bill,  and  also  of  the 
objections  thereto,  has  convinced  me 
that  the  normal  private-enterprise  ap- 
proach, as  contained  in  the  bill,  safe^ 
guards  the  public  interest,  and  would,  in 
the  long  run.  be  better  for  the  Nation 
than  Government  ownership. 

The  public  Interest  in  this  issue  is 
threefold : 

First  Is  the  Importance  of  the  satellite 
communications  system  to  our  national 
security.  Both  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
testified  that  It  is  In  the  national  in- 
terest to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  the  c<unmercial  communlcationfl 
satellite  system.  || 

Second  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  com- 
munications satelUte  system  itself,  in- 
cluding the  speed  of  its  development  and 
its  optimum  use  upon  completion. 

llilrd,  from  a  taxpayer's  viewpoint, 
the  public  has  the  right  to  expect  that) 
Government  funds  be  properly  utilized; 
and,  also,  that  there  be  sufficient  rate 
regulation  on  the  i>art  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  preclude  exorbitant  fees. 

None  of  us  can  predict  with  complete 
accuracy  which  satellite  communications 
S3rstem  would  assure  the  United  Stated 
the  most  for  its  money  In  the  shortesti 
length  of  time. 

We  do  know  from  the  record,  however, 
that  the  communtoations  Industry  hasi 
been,  and  is.  one  of  the  most  vigoroua 
Industries  In  our  history  and  that,  la 
contrast  to  publicly  owned  and  operated! 


carriers  In  other  nations,  ours  has  given 
us  extraordinarily  efScient  telecommuni- 
cations service.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
each  time  we  pick  up  a  phone  and  talk  to 
someone  thousands  of  miles  away,  or 
even  when  we  dial  a  number.  This  su- 
perb service  is  not  in  qpite  of  private 
enterprise ;  it  is  because  of  it. 

Now  it  has  been  charged  that  by  creat- 
ing the  proposed  communications  satel- 
Ute corporation,  the  Government  would 
lose  a  substantial  investment — and  that 
this,  in  effect,  would  be  a  giveaway. 

Indeed,  one  of  my  colleagues  said  re- 
cently: 

This  proposal  is  the  meet  extraordinary 
giveaway  of  a  great  asset  of  the  Nation  that 
I  have  ever  known  In  the  history  of  our 
country. 

And  he  added: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States — 
the  taxpayers.  If  you  please — has  fpent  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  research 
on  space  satellite  conununlcations  In  which 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  research  and 
development  has  been  done  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  to  say  nothing  of  the  bUllons  ot  dol- 
lars we  have  spent  In  research  and  develop- 
ment In  buUdlng  mlssllea.  rockets,  and 
carriers  which  are  necessary  to  place  a  space 
communications  satellite  In  orbit." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Through  the  fiscal  year  1960,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration had  spent  Just  $6.3  million  on 
space  communications ;  in  fact,  the  total 
amount  appropriated  to  NASA  for  space 
communications  through  the  fiscal  year 
1962  is  some  $89.3  million. 

Information  placed  in  the  Rscord  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore]  shows  that,  through  the 
fiscal  year  1962,  NASA  has  obligated  only 
$25.6  million  for  8p<M:e  communications. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  laimch  vehicle 
procurement  for  communications  satel- 
lites. 

In  contrast.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
private  American  company  has  spent 
$50  million  on  satellite  communications. 
This  company — A.T.  &  T. — is  responsi- 
ble for  the  Nation's,  and  the  world's, 
first  active  communications  satellite — 
placed  in  orbit  on  July  10,  1962.  This 
satellite  has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful, and  has  given  the  United  States  the 
lead  in  space  ccmmunications. 

These  are  facts.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that 
the  contributions  of  private  Industry  to 
communications  in  general,  and  to  satel- 
lite communications  in  particular,  have 
been  very  substantial. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  recently  pointed  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate : 

One  private  company  alone  has  spent 
more  than  $1  billion  of  Ita  own  research 
and  development  program  in  fields  closely 
pertinent  to  today's  satellite  oommunlca- 
tlona  development. 

Mr.  President,  another  fact  to  be  kept 
in  mind  Is  that  until  very  recently,  the 
Government  did  little  or  no  research  in 
commercial  communications.  All  of  it 
was  done  by  private  enterprise.  Not 
until  the  fiscal  year  1861  did  the  Gov- 
ernment start  investing  heavily  in  space 
communications  directly  appUoiUile  to 
commercial 
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Surely  It  is  to  the  Government's  credit 
that  they  altered  the  field  when  the  vast 
possibilities  in  this  field  were  realised; 
but  why  should  that  be  considered  an 
argtunent  for  Government  ownership? 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out  last  June  19 : 

At  present,  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegrapb  Co.  la  preaatng  forward  wltn  the 
lauDcblng  of  lu  privately  flnmo^^l  Telatar 
communications  satellite. 

In  itself  this  statement  proves  that 
much  of  the  financing  Is  being  handled 
by  private  corporations. 

Pressing  forward  is  a  tradition  in  this 
country,  and  has  made  the  United  States 
first  In  space  communications. 

During  a  5-year  period,  the  fiscal  years 
of  1958  through  1962,  inclusive,  the  Gov- 
ermnent  spent  about  $660  million  on 
agricultural  research.  But  none  of  these 
opponents  of  a  private  enterprise  satel- 
lite bill  are  suggesting  that  t)ecau8e  the 
Government  has  spent  over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  on  agricultural  research,  the 
Government  should  take  over  the  Na- 
tion's agriculture. 

Over  recent  years,  the  Government  has 
■pent  many  billions  of  dollars  on  aero- 
nautical research.  But  none  of  these 
opponents  of  this  bill  have  suggested 
that,  because  of  that  fact,  the  airlines 
should  be  removed  from  private  enter- 
prise. 

Already  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  spent  $1  billion  on  the  research  and 
development  of  a  large  supersonic  air- 
plane. PAA,  NASA,  and  other  agencies 
plan  to  spend  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  on  research  leading 
to  a  supersonic  transport  This  is  a  sum 
vastly  greater  than  what  this  Nation  is 
sptnding  on  space  communications. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  advocacy  of 
Government  ownership  of  supersonic  air- 
planes when  they^  become  operational 
because  the  Government  Is  taking  a 
leading  role  \n  their  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  effort  to  move  this  satellite 
program  away  from  private  enterprise 
into  our  already  staggeringly  large  bu- 
reaucracy, this  satellite  is  depicted  as  a 
major  new  invention.  But  again  the 
fact  is  that  communication  satellites  are 
relay  stations,  similar  to  the  relay  sta- 
tions which  are  now  in  use  throughout 
the  country.  The  major  difference  be- 
tween a  microwave  space  communica- 
tion satellite  relay  station  and  a  micro- 
wave relay  station  that  now  stands  on 
top  of  a  mountain  in  this  country  is  that 
the  satellite  is  higher  in  the  sky. 

True,  it  costs  more  to  get  it  up  there; 
and  therefore  it  should  have  a  longer  op- 
eraUonal  life;  that  is,  greater  reliability. 

The  fact  that  we  already  have  great 
potential  for  adequate  reliability  is  as 
much  a  result  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment carried  on  by  private  compames 
as  it  is  a  consequence  of  Government- 
sponsored  research  and  development. 

Private  corporation  research  and  de- 
velopment, not  Oovernment  research  and 
development,  gave  us  the  transistor,  the 
solar  cell,  and  the  traveling  wave  tube. 
All  these  three  units  are  vital  to  a  com- 
mumoations  satellite. 

Perhaps  no  other  principle  is  more  es- 
sential to  our  private  enterprise  system 


than  that  individuals  and  companies  may 
ultimately  profit  from  their  imtiatlve 
and  investment  in  research. 

If  Industry  cannot  be  assured  of  the 
fruits  of  its  efforts.  Industry  as  we  know 
it  in  the  free  enterprise  system  cannot 
continue  to  function. 

Today  I  ask  this  simple  question: 
Should  this  be  the  time  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  express  a  lack  of 
faith  in  private  enterprise? 

The  impact  of  this  means  of  communi- 
cation is  most  important:  but  the  system 
itself  m^ust  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
existing  ccxnmunication  methods  by  ex- 
tending the  range  of  microwave  trans- 
missions. The  space  commimications 
satellite  is  not  a  new  system  in  itself,  but 
a  planned  improvement  in  the  cxurent 
state  of  this  art. 

For  any  communications  system  to  be 
useful,  it  must  be  able  to  first  pick  up  a 
message,  then  transmit  that  message,  re- 
ceive it,  and  then  distribute  it. 

The  commimications  satellite  is  a  Unk 
in  one  of  these  four  essential  processes — 
transmission. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  tried  to 
draw  an  analogy  between  barge  versus 
railroad  transportation,  and  existing 
communications  versus  communications 
satellites. 

On  the  fioor  it  was  said: 

We  should  undertake  to  see  to  It  that  there 
win  be  maximum  competition  between  the 
new  technology  and  the  old  technology. 
Congress  did  that  sort  of  thing  when  It  re- 
fused to  permit  the  railroads  to  own  the 
water  carriers  or  the  *«rl'nM  or  the  buslines. 

Again  and  again  opponents  of  this  bin 
have  conjured  up  the  grave  danger  in  a 
transportation  system  where  the  rail- 
roads dominated  the  airlines,  or  the  bus- 
lines owned  the  water  carriers,  and  so 
forth. 

But  the  analogy  does  not  hold. 

Denying  the  communications  satellite 
to  existing  carriers  would  be  comparable 
to  denying  the  railroads  the  use  of  Im- 
proved steel  for  making  rails,  or  denytog 
the  airlines  Jet  transports  to  replace 
propeller-driven  aircraft 

A  literal  hiterpretaUon  of  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  quoted  above  would  deny 
new  technology  to  existing  enterprise; 
yet  how  many  could  exist  for  long  if 
they  did  not  have  access  to  new  tech- 
nology? 

The  people  of  America  are  determined 
to  protect  their  economy  from  monop- 
olies and  cartels;  and  are  equally  de- 
termined to  maintain  a  future  for  Inde- 
pendent business  to  participate  in  sig- 
nificant fields.  In  tills  respect  the  bill 
itself  piles  safeguard  upon  safeguard 
against  omnipotent  power  or  Its  dis- 
criminatory use. 

But  this  is  a  big  country,  and  as  we 
face  the  great  monolithic  structures  of 
the  Communist  countries,  we  know,  or 
surely  we  should  know,  that  we  must 
have  large  mdustry  of  our  own.  always 
provided  the  law  insures  they  are  to  be 
properly  regulated  by  the  proper  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  proposed  bill  Is  brief  and  to  tlie 
point: 

First.  Authorised  carriers,  as  a  rroup. 

are  prohibited  from  owning,  dtrsotty.  or 

indirectly,  more  than  M  peroeak  o(  Um 


outstanding  shares  of  stock  issued  by  the 
corporation. 

Second.  Communications  carriers  can 
elect  only  6  out  of  15  directors;  and  no 
communications  carrier  could  vote,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  more  than  S 
of  the  corporation's  directors. 

Third.  Three  members  of  the  15-man 
Board  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Fourth.  Regardless  of  any  ownership 
in  the  Communications  SateUite  Cor- 
poration.  all  autboriserl  carriers  would 
be  allowed  full  nondiscriminatory  use  of 
the  satellite. 

Fifth.  AD  equipment  and  services  pro- 
cured by  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  would  be  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

Sixth.  The  FCC  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, to  insure  that  small  business 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
to  the  maximimfi  extent  possible. 

Seventh.  Not  only  the  Satellite  Com- 
munications Corporation  itself,  but  afi. 
carriers  which  have  an  ownership  mter- 
est  in  said  corporation,  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  FCC. 

Eighth.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bin  to 
prechide  additional  communications 
satdllte  ssrstems  if  required  in  the  na- 
tional interest 

Nmth.  The  corpm-atlon  would  be  re- 
quired to  transmit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  each  year,  and  at  any  other 
time  deemed  desirable,  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  report  of  Its  operations,  ac- 
tivities, and  aocomplidmients. 

In  my  experience,  few  measures  have 
been  drafted  with  more  attention  to  the 
possible  abuse  of  the  public  interest. 

The  Justice  Dci>artment  shares  this 
opinion. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  replied  to  Jtist  such  questioning 
as  follows: 

X  would  dlaagrea  most  reapectfaHy  with 
Senator  Ksfawsb  on  that  point.  I  bsUave 
U  would  be  wry  unlikely  that  you  oould 
have  dominance  by  any  few  groups  of  cor- 
porations. 

Furthermore.  I  think  that  If  they  con- 
spired to  do  so,  they  would  be  In  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Senator  KcrATrvn,  as  I  undsntood  him, 
seemed  to  feel  that  In  aome  way  tbe  anti- 
trust laws  were  suspended  by  the  ereatian 
of  this  corporation.  That  is  certainly  not 
the  view  of  the  DeiMxtnient  of  Justice.  Tliey 
arent  in  any  sense  suq;>ended.  The  antl- 
truBt  laws  apply  to  what  is  done  in  this  cor- 
poration, to  any  cofiqUraelM  whldk  ar« 
created  wlUi  an  intent  to  dominata  or  to 
JesBsn  oompeUtk>n.  Indeed,  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  Dep*rtaa.«nt  of  Jvistloe  par- 
ticipation In  this  bUl  has  been  to  make  the 
oommunleatloos  system  more  competttive 
and  to  OM  this  ai  a  device  for  insurtnc  that 
no  single  earriar  woald  get  monopoly  eon- 
trol  over  this  great  new  aatamte  aystoaa.  And 
that  has  been  onxr  throat.  We  beUavw  that 
this  bm.  as  drafted.  aooompUalMa  that  pur- 
pose Insofar  as  It  U  poislble  to  «^>~»»r"**'  it. 

Mr.  Presidsnt.  how  oould  a  potlttoa  be 
stated  with  more  elari^? 

Judge  Loevmcer.  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Antitmat  Dlvlalaii.  told  wii  only 
the  House  Antitrust  fWrwimmtttPt.  b«t 
also  tht  SsBAte  SuboQUBmet  on  iioBop- 
oly  of  the  Betoot  Ooaunittee  on  BmaU 
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Builnflit,  that  to  be  oonaiitent  with  the 
antitrust  lawi,  aay  plan  adopted  muat 
meet  four  eeadltlaae : 

1.  All  tatirtelad  eoBununtoetton  oommon 
eerrton  be  0vea  en  opportunity  to  pertlol- 
p»t«  In  ownmhlp  ot  the  lyitMii. 

9.  All  IntOTMted  ooBu&unloatUm  common 
oftRicra  b*  glTwa  unnstrlotod  um  on  zum- 
diMrtmlnatory  tatms  ot  tb«  f  MllitlM  of  the 
■yetem  whether  or  not  they  elect  to  pertlcl* 
pAtt  In  owntrehlp. 

8.  All  lnt«r«it«d  partlM  tngAgMl  In  th« 
production  and  lalc  of  communication  and 
r«l»t«d  cqiUpmcnt  be  glvan  an  ^pprtunlty 
to  partldpata  in  owncrchlp  of  the  lyttcm. 

4.  All  interected  partlM  tngagcd  In  the 
production  and  lale  of  communication  and 
related  equipment  be  liven  unreetrioted  op- 
portunity to  fumleh  euch  equipment  to  the 
lyetem  whether  or  not  they  elect  to  partici- 
pate In  ownerehip. 

Mr.  Preeldtnt.  the  bUl  provldet  In  full 
for  thtN  neoetiftry  protection!:  and  the 
reoord  li  olear  that  the  Department  of 
Juetloe  la  oonvlnoed  that  the  Communl- 
eatlona  Satellite  Corporation,  ai  pro- 
poeed  In  the  bill  now  before  ui,  would 
conform  to  the  letter  and  iplrlt  of  the 
law,  Including  the  antitrust  itatutea. 

Much  hae  been  lald  and  Implied  about 
monopoly  relative  to  thlt  propoeed  wtel- 
Ute  aetup.  But  one  of  the  chief  pur- 
poaei  In  eatabllihlnt  thli  corporation  le 
to  provide  an  entlU^  whereby  all  com- 
mon oarrlera.  whether  lane  or  email,  will 
have  available  to  them  a  eommunlca- 
Uone  aateUlte. 

If  euch  a  corporation  la  not  eatab- 
Uahed.  then  Individual  companlee  will 
find  It  neoeeeary  to  put  up  their  own 
aateUltee,  and  only  the  largeat  companlee 
could  afford  to  do  thla. 

n>e  bill  before  the  Senate  provldea 
the  meana  whereby  all  common  carrtera 
will  have  an  equal  opportunl^  to  uae 
the  oommunleatlone  sateUlteB;  and 
theref  (uce  it  la  a  mystery  to  me  why  any- 
body would  prefer  Qovemment  owner- 
ship to  private  ownership. 

I  believe  In  adequate  and  proper  Qov- 
emment regulation  of  all  such  busi- 
ness— but  I  would  hope  we  could  stop  the 
steady  trend  upward  of  the  percent  of 
the  population  working  for  the  Federal 
Qovemment. 

Already  the  people  of  this  country  are 
being  heavily  taxed— many  believe  too 
heavily  taxed. 

Any  private  corporation  would  reduce 
these  taxes  by  52  percent  of  its  profits — 
but  Qovemment  ownership  would  merely 
result  In  a  further  bureaucratic  alba- 
tross around  the  taxpayer's  neck. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  de- 
parts too  far  from  the  views  he  has  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  the  avallablll^ 
of  the  technology  developed  by  Qovem- 
ment research  and  develc^ment,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions.  Before 
doing,  so.  I  compliment  my  friend  and 
neighbor  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  for  having  delivered 
one  of  the  very  few  speeches  in  support 
of  the  bllL  It  is  a  well  prepared  and 
reasoned  speech. 

Mr.  SYMXNGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague.    He  knows  of  my  great  re- 


apect  and  affection  for  him  peraonally, 
even  though  on  thla  laaue  we  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye. 

Mr.  QORE.  I  have  not  objected  to 
A.T.  ft  T.  or  any  other  corporation  or 
oltlaen  having  aooeaa  to  and  benefita  from 
the  technology  which  the  Govenunent 
has  developed  at  such  great  expense  to 
the  taxpayers.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  recall  that  In  1954.  when  he  and  I 
were  casting  similar  votes,  we  were 
urging  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion push  ahead  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  in  order  that  this  tech- 
nology might  be  made  available  to 
private  enterprise  so  that  private  enter- 
prlae  could  develop  auch  technology  fur- 
ther and  bring  competitive  atomic  power 
to  fruition.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that,  Z  am  sure. 

I  do  not  feel  very  different  in  the 
preaent  oaae.  What  Z  object  to  la  that 
the  paaaage  of  the  bill,  according  to  Dr, 
Dryden,  would  give  exeluaive  cooperation 
and  aoccM  to  thla  corporation. 

Mr,  BYMZI>K>TON.  To  thMe  corpora- 1 
Uona,  I 

Mr,  OORK.    To  thla  corporation.        *! 

Mr,  BYMZNOTOH.  To  the  corpora-, 
tlona  undei'  thla  corporation.  1 

Mr.  OORI.    To  thla  corporation.       V 

Mr.  SYMZNOTON.  "ThU  corpora- 
tion" la  the  corporation  that  will  have 
operating  under  It  a  great  many  corpora- 
tlona,  whereaa  If  there  were  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  there  would  be  only  one 
corporation. 

Mr.  GORB.  Even  ao,  the  bill  would 
authorise  the  creation  of  a  corporation. 
The  provlalon  la  not  in  the  plural,  but 
In  the  alxigular. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  are  many 
Induatrlea  in  the  Tennesaee  Valley  op- 
erating under  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  under  it,  but  possibly 
In  aaaoclatlon  therewith. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  many  places, 
they  cannot  buy  their  power  from  any 
source  except  the  TVA. 

Mr.  GORE.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
hardly  think  it  goes  to  this  point. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
understand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  QORE.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senator,  for  his  comment,  a  portion 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  On  page 
263  I  made  this  remark  to  Dr.  Dryden: 

Under  preaent  law.  NASA  stands  ready  to 
negotiate  for  the  launching  of  a  satellite  by 
any  person  or  corporation  of  the  United 
States,  if  that  person  or  corporation  presentti 
a  plan  of  technical  feasibility  for  furthering 
the  art  of  satellite  launchlngs. 

As  it  reads,  the  word  is  "launchings." 
I  think  I  actually  said  "satellite  commu- 
nications." That  is  on  page  263.  Dr. 
Dryden  replied : 

If.  In  our  opinion,  It  will  contribute  to  the 
early  realization  of  an  operational  system. 
In  other  words,  if  it  helps  to  solve  some  of 
the  unanswered  questions  of  life,  for  exam> 
pie.  of  the  satellites,  I  think  this  Is  true. 

Although  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  read- 
ing the  colloquy  in  its  entirety,  I  now  tumi 
to  page  265.  Does  the  Senator  have  that 
before  him? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  From  what  is  the 
Senator  reading? 


Mr.  GORE.  The  hearlnga  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  I  have  a  oopy  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  hearlnga. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hand  the  Senator  a  copy 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Fmrelgn  Rela- 
tioiis  Committee. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.    Page  266? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  read  exoerpta  from  page 
263.  From  page  265  I  ahould  like  to  read 
a  brief  colloquy  in  order  to  illustrate 
my  concern.   It  la  as  follows: 

Senator  Ocas.  In  other  words.  If  this  bill 
pMees,  then  It  will  be  the  position  of  the 
Space  Administration  that  you  would  not 
enter  into  ZMgotlations  with  any  other  Amer- 
ican oltlaens  or  American  concern  for  the 
launching  of  oommualoetion  latellitesT  DM 
you  not  put  It  that  way  In  your  statementT 

Dr.  DavDRN.  Yea. 

Senator  Qoai   All  right. 

Dr  Dkymn.  X  attn  atand  by  It.  I  aay  that 
uur  Judamant  would  be  made  In  the  nattunal 
liuareat 

atnatur  Ooai  I  jviat  want  tu  know  \t  that 
ta  what  yuu  maaii. 

Dr  DavDKN  I  thUik  titla  la  a  fair  itatf* 
m«nt. 

That  testimony  disturbed  me.  I  be- 
lieve in  free  enterprlae,  but  It  aeema  to 
me  that  the  dosing  of  the  propoeed  cor- 
poration to  anyone  elae  would  remove  It 
from  free  enterprise  and  make  It  pri- 
vate—and entirely  too  private.  I  know 
the  Senator  will  have  acme  viewa  on  that 
point.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  hla  able 
speech.  Z  would  appreciate  and  reepect 
his  commenta  and  views. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

As  I  understand.  Dr.  Dryden  was  say- 
ing  that  If  we  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  bill,  we  would  have  only  one  com- 
munication satellite  system.  Secretary 
McNamara  disagreed  with  his  testimony. 
I  cannot  put  my  hands  on  the  teetlmony 
at  the  moment.  He  disagreed  and  said 
that  he  would  open  negotiations  with 
others  if  they  had  something  to  offer. 

The  Senator  is  fair  and  understanding. 
I  wish  to  present  to  him  a  problem  on 
which  I  worked  during  World  War  II, 
with  Dr.  Stark  Draper  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

We  developed  an  automatic  gunsight 
computer  that  computed  the  lead  at  the 
same  time  the  guns  were  moved.  By  the 
use  of  this  computer  on  the  famous 
battleship  X,  many  American  lives  were 
saved. 

When  the  Government  had  first  asked 
some  of  us  to  become  interested  In  this 
project,  because  of  its  radically  new  and 
complicated  nature,  the  work  itself  could 
be  done  by  only  three,  possibly  four  com- 
panies. This  device  was  new  in  the 
electronic  field.  The  first  company, 
probably  the  greatest  research  labora- 
tory in  America,  was  the  Bell  Labora- 
tories. The  second  was  General  Electric. 
The  third  was  RCA  laboratories.  There 
was  a  possible  fourth  that  could  have 
manufactured  the  device.  But  we  found, 
when  we  went  into  the  question  with  all 
those  companies  that  they  had  so  much 
business  none  of  them  could  take  the 
work.  They  were  loaded  up  already 
with  high  priority  defense  Itexaa. 

Therefore,  without  a  question  of  doubt, 
if  they  had  had  this  automatic  comput- 
ing sight,  many  American  fliers  would  be 
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with  us  today.  I  feel  strongly  at  this 
time,  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  field 
of  space  sciences  and  the  great  Soviet 
achievements  In  recent  weeka,  that  If  at 
least  a  part  of  the  system  can  be  turned 
over  to  private  enterprise  and  not  be 
again — I  use  the  phrase  advlaedly — 
somewhat  drowned  in  bureaucracy,  we 
will  stride  ahead.  From  the  standpoint 
of  our  security,  I  think  Govenunent  sci- 
entists today  have  more  than  they  can 
handle  in  the  amount  of  work  they  have 
to  do  to  make  us  oompetlUve  with  the 
Russians  in  the  space  and  the  satellite 
field.  Therefore  if  we  oould  persuade 
those  in  private  enterprise  to  expand 
their  work  In  space  communications  and 
permit  the  Government  technological 
people  to  concentrate  on  other  great  and 
grave  problems  ali*eady  aaalgned  to  them, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  oountry'i 
■eourity. 

Having  workfd  for  many  yean  In  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  haviivi  also  worked 
for  many  yoari  in  the  exeouUve  branch 
of  Uio  Oovernmont  before  coming  to  the 
Srnelc.  I  say  very  respectfully  to  the 
great  Senator  from  Toimessee  I  Mr. 
GoRa  I ,  that  I  am  as  oeruln  aa  I  am  that 
the  sun  will  come  up  tomorrow,  that  we 
shall  obtain  quicker  and  better  reaulu 
by  turning  thla  problem  over  to  private 
enterprise  than  by  leaving  the  program 
In  the  hands  of  Government  bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield, 

Mr.  GORE.  I  may  not  be  prepared 
to  disagree  with  great  vigor  with  the 
Senator  In  that  regard.  If  we  could  pre- 
sume that  private  enterprise  in  that  field 
would  have  the  great  benefit  of  competi- 
tion. 

As  I  have  said  to  the  Senators — and  I 
think  I  have  illustrated  It  by  the  col- 
loquy I  have  read  from  the  hearings — 
I  am  concerned  that  the  corporation 
would  be  entirely  too  private.  But  if  I 
may  go  beyond  that — I  do  not  wish  to 
intrude  on  the  Senator's  very  able 
speech — If  he  would  let  me  progress  to 
one  other  point  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
listen  to  any  point  the  able  Senator 
wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  made 
in  essence  a  strong  argument  for  a 
chosen  instrument  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  only  reason  I 
favor  a  chosen  instrument  is  that  it  is 
the  only  instrument  available  to  choose. 
If  there  were  any  better  instrument,  I 
would  favor  it.  But  there  is  no  better 
instrument. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  respectfully  dissent 
from  the  Senator's  conclusion.  But  if 
the  Senator  will  let  me  proceed  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  it  is  good  to  select 
a  private  chosen  Instrument.  I  will  race 
to  the  major  concern  I  have  with  the 
bill,  which  is  that,  having  created  a 
chosen  instrument — a  private  corpora- 
tion— shielded  from  the  antitrust  laws 
and  protected  from  competition,  the  bill 
then  proposes  to  give  to  the  private  cor- 
poration authority  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  agreements  with  foreign 
countries,  really,  on  behalf  of  the  United 


Statee.  but  for  the  private  profit  of  the 
proposed  corporation. 

The  Senator  aervea  with  me  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUona.  I  ao- 
lldt  his  comment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Before  replying 
I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Rxcoko  the 
aUtemcnt  of  the  SecreUry  of  Defense. 
No  one  has  greater  respect  for  Dr.  Dry- 
den than  I  do.  We  graduated  from  the 
same  high  achool  many  years  ago.  He 
is  a  great  aeientlst.  but  he  is  not  at  the 
top  executive  level  of  Government.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  is  not  only  Secretary 
of  Defense,  but  he  Is  also  a  member  of 
the  Space  Council  which  forms  policy. 
Thla  is  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said  to  the  able  Senator  from  Tenneeaee: 

Z  do  not  agree  at  all  with  Dr.  Dryden'a 
•tatement,  aa  you  quoted  it.  that  followtnf 
eaubllahment  of  the  corporation,  the  offer 
of  launch  and  other  aaalatanoe  would  be 
withdrawn,  We  in  the  Defenae  Department 
wuuid  euiiUnue  to  eiund  tl^at  offer  of  aaalat* 
attce  If  fur  no  other  reaauu  than  that  we, 
of  course,  muai  contlnvie  to  try  to  develop 
a  antUfactory  lyetem  to  meet  our  unique 
military  requirements. 

Purtherntore,  X  would  vlauallse  that  the 
corporaUon.  after  It  were  eaubllahed.  would 
oerWUnly  wUh  to  conaider  a  number  of  al> 
tornaUve  ayauma.  and  during  thai  period 
the  corporaUon  would  extend  all  poaatble 
asalitaitce  to  those  alternative  contractors. 

My  only  point  la  U)at  I  think  good 
oommonsense  plus  experience  makee  \ia 
realise  that  that  la  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield t 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  In  addlUon,  the  poal- 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  la  one  of 
far  greater  authority  In  this  field  than 
that  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  NASA. 
That  is  the  point  I  tried  to  make.  I  do 
not  believe  that  people  reallae,  when  they 
use  terms  like  "monopoly."  "Government 
ownership,"  •■sellout,"  and  "giveaway." 
that  four  essential  steps  must  be  taken 
before  anything  is  done  in  this  field. 
First,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  up  the 
message.  It  must  then  be  transmitted. 
It  must  then  be  received.  It  must  then 
be  delivered.  These  are  the  four  steps. 
There  are  very  few  corp>orations  in  this 
country  or  in  the  world  that  can  per- 
form all  four  steps.  I  know  the  Senator 
is  interested  in  eflBciency.  I  know  he  is 
interested,  wherever  possible  in  reducing 
the  great  number  of  people  who  work 
for  the  Government.  This  great  number 
Is  an  albatross  around  the  taxpayer's 
neck. 

■nierefore,  I  believe,  if  we  are  com- 
petitive from  the  standpoint  of  letting 
anyone  do  it  who  can  perform  the  four 
steps,  it  is  proper  for  the  country  to  han- 
dle the  problem  in  that  way. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  could  not  accept  the 
descripticMi  which  the  able  Senator  gives 
about  Govemmrait  employees  being  an 
albatross. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  the  number  of  them  are.  The 
number  of  Government  employees  wor- 
ries me  In  considering  the  future  of  capi- 
talism. 


Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  agi^  that  It  la  a 
bimlen  on  the  taxpayers,  which  the  tax- 
payers muat  bear.  I  am  aura  we  can 
agree  on  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  caat  any 
aspersions.  There  are  many  Govern- 
ment aervants.  tznsung,  tinptibUdaed, 
and  unable  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  who  are  very  great  people.  I 
would  not  want  In  any  eense  to  erttlolae 
them.  In  this  century,  the  number  of 
civilian  employees  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  Increased  by  more 
than  1.000  peroent  If  that  trend  ahould 
continue,  all  the  Ulk  about  private  en- 
terprlae would  be  theoretical,  beoauae.  In 
time,  nearly  everyone  In  the  country 
would  be  working  for  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment. XTnder  our  ayatem  the  only 
place  that  I  know  of  where  the  Qovere* 
ment  can  get  Ita  taxea  la  from  Inoomc, 
Including  proflU.  It  la  a  very  Hrtoua 
queiUon. 

Mr.  OORI.  Z  do  not  wlah  to  make  a 
major  point  of  the  term  **albatroM."  Z 
am  sure  the  Btnator  dote  not  wtih  to  do 
ao  either,  Aa  Z  aald,  Urma  have  been 
uaed— > 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Zn  a  figurative 
aense. 

Mr.  OORI.  Rather  looaely  and  in  a 
flauratlve  sense. 

Z  ahould  like  to  return  to  the  principal 
point  of  our  dlacuaalon.  Secretaiy  Mc- 
Namara did  not.  In  the  atatement  which 
the  able  Senator  read  from  hla  teetl- 
mony, undertake  to  apeak  for  the  apace 
agency. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Re  la  a  member 
of  the  Space  Council. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
his  remarks,  he  wUl  eee  that  he  la  rep- 
resenting the  Department  of  Defenae. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  quoted  hla 
remarka. 

Mr.  GORB.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator's  reading  of  the  remaito.  I 
heard  them,  and  I  have  reread  them.  It 
is  the  Space  Agency  which  does  the 
launching. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  It  is  the  Space 
Council  that  establishes  the  policy  on 
space.  The  Secretary  of  Defoiae  Is  on 
the  Space  Council.  The  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  is  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  be  It.  Dr.  IXyden 
was  te6tif3rlng  for  the  Space  Agency,  and 
no  one  from  the  Space  Agency  with  au- 
thority to  overrule  such  a  statement 
from  the  Space  Administration  has  ap- 
peared to  retract  this  testimony. 

The  second  point  upon  which  I  wished 
to  elicit  eommoit  frcnn  the  able  Sena- 
tor was  whether  or  not.  having  deckled 
upon  a  chosen  instrument,  a  private  cor- 
poration organized  for  the  profit  of  Its 
stockholders,  it  is  advisable  for  Congress 
to  enact  a  law  authorizing  the  eorpora- 
tion  to  engage  m  negotiaticms  and  enter 
Into  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  but  for 
the  profit  of  the  corporation.  This  Is 
a  very  fundamental  question,  and  the 
Senator  has  heard  me  express  my  views 
on  it.  I  would  appreciate  his  views  on 
that  point.  I  shall  not  further  Intrude 
upon  his  very  able  address. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  happy 
to  discuss  this  question  with  the  able 
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Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  has  made 
a  fine  and  oonstnietive  study  of  the  bill. 
I  should  like,  before  answeriiig  his  ques- 
tion, to  read  to  him  what  I  said  to  Dr. 
Dryden  and  what  he  said  to  me.  I  read 
from  his  te8tim<»iy: 

Senator  SnoNiRON.  In  my  opinion,  tech- 
nically, you  know  more  about  this  subject 
than  anybody  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
bave  In  tlie  OoT^mmeixt  today.  I  read  yaux 
last  paragrapli.  Tou  support  tbU  bill  with- 
out reservation,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Dbtdkn.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  STmNoroN.  And  you  believe  that 
it  should  be  pn—ed  as  soon  as  possible? 

Dr.  DaTxtXN.  I  do. 

The  next  portion  of  the  testimony 
which  I  am  about  to  read  is  very  im- 
portant in  this  discussion.  Let  me  read 
the  next  question  and  answer.  I  know 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  never  have  quoted  Dr.  Drydoi  if 
he  did  not  respect  his  opinion. 

Senator  Stmxncton.  In  your  opinion,  if 
we  continue  delaying  this  matter,  getting 
It  all  rolling,  would  that  be  against  the  se- 
CTirlty  of  the  United  States? 

Dr.  DaTDKN.  Tea.  I  think  this  is  fair  to 
say.  It  will  certainly  postpone  the  date  of 
an  operational  system. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Dryden.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  making  this  talk  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  asked  me 
a  question.  I  do  not  quite  remember 
what  It  was.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
his  question,  or  shall  I  proceed  with  my 
speech?    It  is  entirely  up  to  him. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  respect  the  able  Sen- 
ator's opinion  and  Judgment.  I  had 
asked  him  his  opinion  on  the  advisability 
of  authorizing  a  private  corporation, 
even  a  private  corporation  which  has 
been  selected  as  a  chosen  instrument  of 
the  United  States  in  this  field,  to  con- 
duct negotiations  and  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  but  necessarily 
for  the  profit  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  It  is  a  good  ques- 
tion; but  I  think  the  man  who  knows 
the  most  about  it  today  in  our  Oovem- 
ment  is  probably  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  came  before  us  and  expressed  his 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  bill  from 
that  standpoint.  I  believe  he  mentioned 
that  there  are  a  great  many  agreements 
between  private  corporations  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  answer  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  than  it  would  be 
for  me  to  do  so.  because  I  am  confident 
that  the  Secretary  has  had  more  actual 
experience.  During  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Secretary  said,  as  appears  on  page  173 
of  the  hearings: 

The  corporation  proposed  by  this  bUl  is,  in 
fact,  another  evidence  of  the  pragmatic 
ability  of  Americans  to  devise  new  institu- 
tions, new  techniques,  and  new  organiza- 
tional forms  to  meet  the  practical  demands 
of  new  situations. 

The  fact  that  the  corporation  will  be 
owned  and  the  capital  supplied  by  private 
companies  and  Individuals  will  not  impair 
the  abUlty  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
successfully  with  other  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations  in  establishing  a 
global  communications  system.    The  owner- 


ship and  management  of  telecommunlcatiooi 
take  a  variety  at  forms  in  other  countrlea. 
It  is  true  that  most  often  they  are  treateq 
as  a  fimctlon  of  government,  but  there  a#f 
countries  where  private  quasi-private  ownef  t 
ship  is  employed.  The  traditional  form  of 
ownership  in  tills  country  has  been  private*. 
This  has  not  prevented  us  from  taking  thf 
lead  In  the  development  of  telecommunlcat 
tlons  and  In  cooperating  successfully  with 
other  countries  on  a  bilateral  and  multl*- 
lateral  basis. 

I  know  Of  no  country  that  has  refused  DO 
participate  in  a  communications  system  bet- 
cause  it  would  be  doing  business  with  a  pHf 
vately  capitalized  U.S.  company.  I  do  no^ 
believe  that  the  form  of  organization  pro*- 
poaed  by  this  legislation  wlU  impede  tii0 
necessary  international  cooperation. 

QUESTION  OF  ADEQUATE  AUTHORITT  TO  PROMOtt 
FOBEICN  POUCT  INTERESTS  |j 

Let  me  turn  to  the  second  question:  Do«^ 
the  bUl  provide  adequate  authority  to  Bale<- 
guard  and  promote  the  foreign  policy  intei>- 
ests  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who  i^ 
more  Interested  in  promoting  the  f  oreig:<i 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
in  safeguarding  them  than  is  the  distin*- 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee;  but  t 
beUeve  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  o|f 
State  on  this  subject  is  also  worthy  of 
full  consideration.  I  continue  to  read 
the  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  i: 

To  begin  with,  we  expect  there  will  be  t^ 
powerfiil  corporate  interest  in  the  closest  cot- 
operatlon  with  the  U.S.  Government.  Uat- 
lesB  it  cooperates,  the  corporation  will  simply 
be  unable  to  carry  forward  its  business  effetf- 
tlvely.  Therefore,  we  are  proceeding  on  thb 
basis  that  it  will  be  in  the  elementary  selft- 
interest  of  both  the  corporation  and  the 
Government  to  work  together  harmoniouslj' 
rather  than  as  antagonists. 

Prudence  requires  that,  in  the  event  ifi 
failure  of  cooperation,  the  interests  of  ttifc 
Government  and  the  public  be  fully  prOt- 
tected.  Our  belief  Is  that  the  bill  Itself  prot- 
vides  fully  adequate  protections. 

Mr.  President,  to  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier  in  my  talk,  any  private  corporac 
tlon  would  reduce  these  taxes  by  52  peri- 
cent  of  its  profits,  but  Grovernment  ownf- 
ership  would  merely  result  in  a  further 
bureaucratic  albatross  around  the  tash 
payer's  neck. 

Another  argument  brought  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  against  this  proposal 
is  that  it  would  delegate  the  Governi- 
ment's  sovereign  right  to  deal  with  for^- 
eign  nations. 

It  was  stated  that  "this  is  the  flrfit 
time  that  this  great  American  Republip 
has  delegated  its  sovereignty  to  a  privati: 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  making 
treaties  and  executive  agreements  whloji 
of  necessity  must  arise  as  a  result  ctf 
any  successful  international  communij- 
cations  satellite  system." 

But  there  is  no  delegation  of  sover*- 
eignty  in  the  bill,  none  whatever,  and 
the  corporation  would  make  no  treaties. 
They  will  simply  continue — the  word 
"continue"  is  important — to  enter  into 
agreements  with  foreign  carriers,  as  they 
have  already  been  doing  for  many  years. 

Some  who  o]>posed  this  bill  in  efifedt 
chastised  the  Senate  for  not  being  fully 
familiar  with  the  record. 

In  this  case,  the  record  speaks  for 
itself. 


Let  me  read  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Beime.  president  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  on  this  point  of  foreign  negotiation: 

I  would  like  to  make  the  observation  that 
the  private  companies  with  which  we  have 
contracts — the  A.  C.  &  R.,  the  I.  T.  &  T.,  and 
Globe  Wireless,  the  All  American  Cables,  and 
the  others — they  have  been  dealing  in  all 

countries  of  the  world  aa  long  as  we  have 
been  representing  their  employees  and  long 
before  we  became  the  representative  of  their 
employees,  and  there  has  been  no  time  to 
my  knowledge,  and  I  have  made  inquiries  on 
this  point,  that  the  activities  of  the  private 
companies  ever  embarrassed  the  United 
Statea  of  America. 

There  has  never  been  one  time,  to  my 
knowledge  and  I  inquired  about  this  point, 
that  the  State  Department,  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  anyone  else  Interested  might 
have  had  a  reason  to  come  to  any  one  of 
these  carriers  and  say,  "We  don't  like  what 
you  are  doing  with  this  country,  that  coun- 
try, or  another  country." 

The  fact  is  that  for  years  our  com- 
munications carriers  have  been  maKing 
agreements  with  foreign  based  commu- 
nication operators. 

AT.  &  T.  has  more  than  160  of  these 
agreements  in  force  with  foreign  coim- 
tries;  and  Dr.  Engstrom  of  RCA  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  that  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  Inc..  operates 
communications  carriers  systems  linking 
the  United  States  directly  with  nearly 
70  countries.  That  is  a  total  of  230 
relationships  or  agreemento  that  the 
private  carriers  have  today  with  other 
countries. 

In  response  to  questioning  on  this 
point.  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  envisioned  no 
problems  there :  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  asserted  that  essentially,  the 
bill  provides  for  what  is  already  being 
done  in  such  negotiations. 

Let  me  read  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk,  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  this  point: 

Senator  Carx.son.  Do  you  have  any  dif- 
ficulty in  dealings  with  foreign  governments 
because  our  systems  happen  to  be  privately 
owned? 

Secretary  Rusk.  No,  sir;  we  don't.  It  is 
true  that  in  these  telecommunications  mat- 
ters, as  I  Indicated  earlier  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  Senator  Sparkman,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  entities.  Tou  get  a 
great  variety  of  arrangements  with  different 
countries. 

In  the  case  of  some  countries,  for  example. 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  a  much 
larger  degree  of  governmental  arrangement 
with  telecommunications  than  we  would 
have  with  other  countries  where  the  polit- 
ical problems  are  not  so  acute. 

But  I  would  not  consider  the  form  of  thl.s 
organization  to  be  an  impediment  to  negotia- 
tions on  our  part  with  other  governments. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  provides,  in 
no  less  than  four  places,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government's  interest  in 
space  communications. 

Section  201(a)(4)  provides  that  the 
President  shall  exercise  supervision  over 
relationships  of  the  coiT>oration  with  for- 
eign governments  or  entities,  to  assure 
that  relationships  are  consistent  with 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States. 
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Section  201(a)(5)  provides  for  timely 
foreign  participation  in  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system. 

Under  section  210(c)(3),  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  can  direct  the  establish- 
ment of  satellite  communications  to  a 
particular  foreign  country. 

Section  402  requires  that  the  corpora- 
tion notify  the  Department  of  State  of 
any  negotiations  to  be  undertaken  with 
any  international  or  foreign  entity.  It 
further  provides  that  State  shall  advise 
the  corporation  of  revelant  foreign 
policy  considerations,  and  must  keep  the 
corporation  informed  with  resp)ect  to 
such  considerations. 

Furthermore  the  corporation  may  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  negotiations;  and  the  Depart- 
ment would  then  render  such  assistance 
as  it  decides  may  be  appropriate. 

However,  sections  201* a)  (2),  (3)  and 
(7)  are  also  important  to  the  Govern- 
ment's foreign  policy.  Section  201(a) 
(2>  directs  that  the  President  shall  pro- 
vide for  continuous  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  satellite  corporation;  and 
section  201(a)(3)  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  coordinate  the  activities  of 
governmental  agencies  so  as  to  insure 
that  there  is  a  full  and  effective  com- 
pliance, at  all  times,  with  the  policies 
set  forth  by  the  act. 

The  policy  statement  says — section 
101  (b) — that  extended  telecommunica- 
tions and  world  coverage  are  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  earliest  practicable  date; 
and  that  attention  will  be  directed  to 
providing  such  services  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Concern  was  expressed  that  certain 
nations  might  find  it  difBcult  to  partici- 
pate in  a  privately  owned  space  com- 
munications satellite  system.  The 
ability  to  utilize  space  communication 
broadcasts  in  a  nation  will  deF>end  on 
that  nation's  ground  networks — tele- 
phone, radio,  and  television  networks — 
which  are  capable  of  first  receiving  sig- 
nals from  satellite  terminal  stations,  and 
then  distributing  them  throughout  the 
country  in  question. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  ques- 
tion depends  upon  the  technical  ability 
of  an  individual  nation,  not  upon  who 
owns  the  system  in  the  United  States. 

However,  section  201(a)(7)  directs 
that  the  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  help  attain  technical  com- 
patibility of  the  system  with  communi- 
cations facilities  abroad. 

And  I  am  also  concerned  with  the 
elimination  of  a  large  tax  base  that  would 
result  from  a  Government -owned  com- 
munications satellite  corporation. 

It  was  said  on  the  Senate  floor : 

The  whole  purport  of  the  bill  involves  a 
gift  to  the  corporation  without  the  corpo- 
ration giving  anythiiig  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

In  1961  one  of  these  communications 
companies,  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph, paid  a  Federal  income  tax  of 
$1,215,280,000.  In  addition,  it  paid  State, 
local,  and  social  security  taxes  amount- 
ing to  $756,407,000;  or  total  taxes  of  al- 
most $2  billion. 

Over  the  long  haul  the  communica- 
tions satellite  corporation  should  show  a 


profit.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that,  in  America.  And  the  corporation 
will  pay  taxes  on  those  profits.  That, 
too,  is  America. 

Our  system  of  private  enterprise 
would  not  continue  to  exist  if,  every 
time  the  Government  decided  to  go  into 
research  and  development  of  some  ad- 
vancing technology,  the  Gtovernment 
would  demand  ownership  of  the  oper- 
ating corporations,  with  heavy  additions 
to  our  already  huge  bureaucracy. 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  questioning 
the  eflBciency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
FCC  in  rate  regrulation.  If  anybody 
proves  the  FCC  is  not  doing  its  job,  I 
would  support  efforts  to  correct  that 
situation. 

But  to  me  it  makes  little  sense  to  pass 
a  law  based  on  the  premise  that  one  of 
our  regulatory  agencies  cannot  do  a 
proper  job  of  regulating,  and  then  to  set 
up  a  new  Government  agency,  with 
thousands  of  additional  people  added  to 
the  Government  payroll. 

Much  attention  has  also  been  paid  to 
the  type  of  satellite  system  to  be  used  by 
the  satellite  corporation.  Some  have 
argued  that  only  a  synchronous  orbit 
system  is  useful  and  that  to  put  up  first  a 
medium  random  orbit  system  would  be 
folly. 

I  listened  carefully  to  this  testimony 
in  the  hearings.  Many  experts  disagreed 
with  each  other.  All  of  them  knew  more 
about  the  subject  than  any  Senator.  Mr. 
President,  I  went  all  through  the  dis- 
cussion on  thrust;  and  I  wish  to  state 
right  now  that  the  reason  why  the  Rus- 
sians orbited  this  earth — before  we  did — 
many,  many  times  this  week — is  what 
we  did  to  the  Von  Braun  team,  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.  We  strangled  them  with 
inadequate  appropriations  in  the  years 
between  1950  and  1960,  to  the  point 
where  we  had  no  chance  to  duplicate 
what  the  Russians  have  done;  and  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  an  article — and 
I  intend  to  place  another  article  in  the 
Record — showing  that  if  we  had  given 
Dr.  Von  Braun  and  General  Medarls 
what  they  asked  for,  we  would  have  had 
the  necessary  thrust  and  we  could  have 
done  many,  many  months,  at  least — if 
not  many  years — previously  what  the 
Russians  did  this  week. 

But  the  discussion  of  the  type  of  satel- 
lite system  is  irrelevant  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  satelUte  corporation.  The 
l>est  type  of  satellite  system  to  be  used 
is  a  technical  question  which  cannot  be 
decided  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  decision  to  be  made  not  by  the  Con- 
gress but  by  the  corporation  and  its  tech- 
nical experts  w^ith  the  advice  of  NASA 
and  the  approval  of  the  FCC. 

Such  discussions  relate  in  no  way  to 
the  question  of  ownership.  Even  if  they 
did,  few  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
claim  for  themselves  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  to  mtdce  the  necessary  judg- 
ment. Certainly  I  would  be  the  last  one 
ever  to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  precious  time  is  pass- 
ing. We  have  been  on  this  bill,  in  the 
committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  many,  many  weeks.  I  reiterate 
that  in  the  Space  Committee  we  studied 
the  bill  carefully,  and  reported  it  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  15  to  0. 


Then  the  bill  was  studied  carefully  In 
the  Commerce  Committee, 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pkll 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  may  proceed 
for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
this  bill  was  studied  at  great  length  in 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  it  by  a  vote  of  15 
to  2.  The  bill  has  been  through  at  least 
five  congressional  c(xnmittees,  and  it 
h£is  been  studied  carefully.  As  I  have 
said,  time  is  passing. 

In  the  interest  of  both  our  security 
and  our  prosperity,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  pass  this  measure 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


A  BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NEW 
FRONTIER 

Mr.  WILLJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  recent  press  conference 
President  Kennedy,  when  asked  what  his 
goal  would  be  in  this  off-year  election, 
said  he  would  be  happy  if  the  Democrats 
could  win  5  or  10  seats.  Continuing,  he 
said  that  even  a  small  gain  could  change 
the  whole  picture. 

This  statement  prompted  me  to  con- 
duct an  extensive  research  program,  in 
an  effort  to  analsrze  the  basic  problems  of 
the  New  Frontier. 

Going  back  to  January  3.  1961,  I  find 
that  the  Democratic  Party  started  out 
with  64  seats  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  siz- 
able majority. 

Then  21  Democratic  Senators  voted 
against  President  Kennedy's  medicare 
proposal.  These  21  Senators  were 
promptly  repudiated  by  the  President. 
which  left  them  43. 

Eight  Democratic  Senators  voted 
against  the  administration's  farm  bill. 
These  eight  were  promptly  repudiated  by 
Secretary  Freeman.  That  brought  their 
total  down  to  35. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  corralled  14 
Senators  under  his  revolt  against  the 
leadership  of  both  the  administration 
and  the  Senate.  This  reduced  the  num- 
ber to  20. 

Former  President  Truman  repudiates 
these,  because  of  their  support  of  the 
sateUite  bill.  This  brings  the  munber 
down  to  zero. 

Therefore,  sJter  a  very  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  results  of  this  extensive  re- 
search program,  there  appears  to  be  but 
one  conclusion,  and  it  is  that  the  only 
hope  which  President  Kennedy  has  of 
saving  this  country  is  through  the  Re- 
pubhcan  Party. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  shield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  Senate,  I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  use  a  minute  of  my  own 
time. 

In  Ught  of  some  of  the  criticisms  I 
have  recently  heard  of  the  Congress.  I 
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now  undwiitond  tbe  difficulty.  The  Be- 
publicans  have  been  In  charge  all  the 
time — atteaat^afoeoRliiqrtotbelntexiMre- 
^  tation  made  Igr  the  Senator  from  X>ela- 
^^^  ware,  the  RqmbUeans  have  been  in 
chaxve  all  the  tiOK. 

But  I  aasure  him  that  although  he  is  a 
master  on  figures,  jet  when  the  figures 
(Ml  the  dectkm  day  are  available,  he  will 
find  that  the  Democrats  are  sttU  In 
charge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  in  my  own  time  that 
I  only  point  oat  to  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Mtnneaota.  that  the  sta- 
tistics of  that  election  may  suxprise  him. 

Mr.  HDMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  certainly  very 
able  in  dealing  with  statistics. 


QRDEB  FOR  PROmNG  OF  MI- 
NORITY VIEWS  (X'  MEMBEEIS  OF 
FOREION  RELATIONS  <X>M1IIT- 
TEE  ON  CX3MMUNICATIONS  SAT- 
ELLITE ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MOBSK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  request  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Ancnrl.  who  now  occupies  the  seat 
of  the  minority  leader. 

Dr.  BCarcy.  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  For- 
eign Rehitions  Committee,  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  unanimous 
consent  must  be  obtained  in  order  to 
have  printed  separately  the  minority 
views  of  members  of  Uie  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  the  Commimications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962;  and  he  asked  me  to 
make  this  request. 

llierefore,  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  min<Hlty  views 
which  were  submitted  on  the  CMn- 
munications  Satellite  Act  ot  1962  printed 
as  part  n  of  the  PtH'eign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Report  No.  1873,  tor  use  of  the 
Cmnmlttee  on  Rnreign  Relations. 

This  is  a  pro  forma  request  whi^ 
must  be  made  and  must  be  agreed  to, 
in  order  to  have  tiie  minority  views 
printed  separately  from  the  majority  re- 
port. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  wnUAldS  ot  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
although  I  have  no  objecti<Hi — ^I  ask  that 
the  request  be  withheld  until  other 
Mcmbart  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  can  be 
consulted. 

Mr.  AlKQf.  Mr.  Preirident,  I  see  no 
obj  ection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  wiU  be  no 
objectitm. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Very 
well;  titen  I  withdraw  my  reservation  oi 
the  right  to  object.    

The  FRESIDINO  OFPIClOi.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


nounced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cbu*- 
ence  R.  Eskildsen  as  Associate  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Mr.  Eskildsen  succeeds  Mr. 
Raymond  A.  loanes.  wlio  now  is  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service. 

I  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ericikisen  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Marshall 
County,  Minn.,  and  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Moorhead  State  College,  in 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  and  holds  a  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. He  is  one  of  our  able  and  dedi- 
cated and  experienced  career  civil 
servants,  and  be  has  held  re^x>nsible 
and  important  positions  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  both  here  in 
Washington  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  the  area  of  foreign  agri- 
culture is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant one.  With  the  emergence  of  the 
Common  Market  and  the  United  King- 
dom's expected  entry  into  it,  it  is  vital 
that  our  traditional  markets  for  agricul- 
tural iMXtducts  not  only  be  maintained, 
but  also  be  expanded. 

Mr.  Eskildsen's  spl^idid  background 
will  enable  him  to  deal  effectively  in  the 
area  of  agricultural  trade.  Prior  to  re- 
turning to  Wftshington.  to  serve  as 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Export  Pro- 
grams of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice. Mr.  Esldldsen  was  Agricultural  At- 
tache in  Bonn,  Germany.  Earlier,  he 
was  Agricultural  Attach^  in  New  Delhi. 
India :  and  from  1955  to  1957  he  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice's Foreign  Trade  Programs  Division, 
with  primary  responsibility  for  adminis-i 
tration  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480  sales  of 
agricultural  products  for  foreign  cur- 
rency. In  1957  Mr.  Eskildsen  received  a 
departmoital  Superior  Service  Award 
for  his  work  in  expanding  UJ3.  agricul- 
tural markets  abroad,  tiirough  Public 
Law  480  sales. 

I  exteixl  my  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Eskild- 
sen in  this  important  new  position.  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Minnesota,  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  wish  him  every 
success. 


^'^ 


FORBiaii     AGBICULTUBAL     8ERV- 
ICB—AFFOOmiENT  OF  CLAREHCR 

R.  ESKILDBEN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agrierdtore  recent^  an- 


TREATIES     OP     COMMERCE     WITH 
LATIN   AMERICAN   COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962.  I  was  startled  by  an 
assertion  by  Mr.  John  O.  Teeter,  of  the 
Chtonber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  effect  that  we  had  "only 
one  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  in  force  in  Latin  America 
which  adequately  reflects  postwar 
conditions." 

At  that  time,  I  asked  the  Department 
of  State  to  supply  information  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  real  need  for 
new  treaties  of  this  type:  and.  if  so, 
what  had  been  done  about  the  situation. 
The  Department's  reply  appears  on 
pages  603-604  of  the  ptdilished  commit- 
tee hearings.  While  maintaining  that  it 
had  made  diligent  efforts  to  bring  ui>-to- 
date  a  number  of  emnmerdal  treaties 
with  Latin  American  countries,  the  De- 
partment cited  numerous  and  persistent 
difBculties  standing  in  the  way  of  such 


treaties.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks, 
according  to  the  Department  of  State, 
was  that  "such  treaties  are  regarded 
as  tending  to  infringe  upon  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  individual 
countries." 

Subsequently,  the  Department  sent 
me  a  letter  stating  that  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  the  number  of  commercial 
treaties  with  Latin  American  countries 
can  be  greatly  increased  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
view  is  expressed  that  UJS.  investments 
and  otiier  interests  are  not  directly  en- 
dangered by  the  lack  of  formal  treaty 
protection.  In  general,  the  State  De- 
partment appears  to  feel  that  the  inter- 
ests of  American  citizens  in  Latin 
American  can  no  longer  be  adequately 
served  by  more  or  less  old-fashioned 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation.  Instead,  the  Department 
pins  its  hopes  on  new  methods,  such  as 
investment-guarantee  agreements. 

As  a  matter  of  public  recc»-d,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Frederick  G.  Dut- 
ton.  date  July  10.  1962.  and  including  a 
country-by-country  surrey  of  UJ3.  at- 
tempts to  conclude  treaty  agreements 
with  20  Latin  American  countries.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  a  signiflcant 
number  of  cases,  conditions  were  not 
considered  favorable  even  to  begm  ne- 
gotiations for  such  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.> 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
only  one  case — that  of  Nicaragua — has 
a  treaty  reflecting  modem  conditions 
gone  into  force.  A  quick  perusal  of  the 
facts  presented  by  the  State  Department 
reveals  the  diCBculties  of  strengthentog 
our  commercial  relations  with  the  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  republics  in  ttie 
Western  Hemisphere.  At  the  same  time. 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  unsuc- 
cessful unless  private  Investment  in 
Latin  America  is  made  more  attractive 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  TVjgether 
with  a  distressing  decline  in  the  prices 
paid  for  Latin  American  staple  com- 
modities, there  has  been  a  similar 
marked  decline  in  United  States  invest- 
ment throughout  Latin  America.  Both 
these  processes  must  be  reversed. 
ExHiBrr  I 

Department  or  State. 
Washinffton,  July  10,  199i. 
The  Honorable  HuButi  HT7iKFBmKT. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  HtncPHaKr:  The  Departmsnt 
U  pleased  to  submit  the  following  aikll- 
ttooal  InXormation  regarding  treatlea  of  com- 
merce with  Latin  American  eountrlea.  In 
response  to  your  letter  of  June  14,  1962  (ac- 
knowledged on  June  20,  1962) . 

There  is  enclosed  a  statement,  tabulated 
country  by  country,  which  sununarlses  the 
Department's  experience  In  seeking  to  nego- 
tiate modem  ooameftal  traattss  wtth  tfa* 
gcrremments  of  the  I^rtia  AiumIlbb  oonn- 
trlee.  with  an  Indication  at  tlae  principal 
factors  affecting  the  raratts  in  sach  case 
where  a  treaty  has  not  been  condndad. 

As  was  Indicated  In  the  statement  previ- 
ously submitted  and  printed  In  the  hearings 
<m  6.  a»M  (at  p.  002),  the  Department  In- 
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tends  to  continue  to  try  to  exploit  every 
favorable  opportunity  for  tlie  negotiation  of 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion with  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
Considering  the  results  of  the  persistent 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  date  and 
the  known  attitudes  of  Latin  American 
governments,  the  Department  regards  It  as 
unlikely,  however,  that  the  number  of  trea- 
ties In  this  area  can  be  greatly  Increased  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  This  does  not  mean 
that  U.S.  Investment  and  other  Interests  are 
endangered  generally  In  Latin  America  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  treaty  protection.  In  a 
number  of  countries  marked  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  increasing  the 
security  assured  by  law  and  by  government 
policies  to  foreign  Investments.  What  It 
does  mean  Is  that  other  means  than  the 
negotiation  of  the  traditional  type  of  com- 
mercial treaty  must  be  relied  upon  for  the 
protection  of  the  Interests  of  American  citi- 
zens In  those  countries.  Investment  guar- 
antee agreemen::s  apjiear  to  offer  one  alter- 
native inethod.  Accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  may  be 
expected  to  gnulually  reduce  the  dangers  to 
foreign  investment  in  the  area. 

If   I   can    be  of   further  assistance,   please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  G.  DrrrroN, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

Argentina:  Negotiations  were  actively 
carried  on  with  the  Argentine  Government 
in  1950,  were  unsuccessful,  and  have  not 
been  renewed.  The  reason  is  that  the  politi- 
cal situation  In  Argentina  has  at  no  time 
since  that  date  offered  favorable  conditions 
for  negotiations.  While  the  Frondizi  gov- 
ernment pursued  policies  favorable  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  political  situation 
seemed  to  be  developing  in  such  a  way  that 
a  renewed  effort  for  a  treaty  began  to  ap- 
pear feasible,  the  overthrow  of  that  gov- 
ernment has  necessitated  a  further  delay. 
Certain  existing  Argentine  legUlatlon  offers 
obstacles  to  a  fully  satisfactory  treaty,  par- 
ticularly laws  fiivorlng  the  national  ship- 
ping and  discriminating  against  foreign 
Insurance  compfjiles. 

Bolivia:  Because  of  the  very  difficult  eco- 
nomic situation  m  Bolivia  and  the  uncertain 
political  conditions,  often  characterized  by 
attitudes  and  movements  Inimical  to  alien 
property  Interests,  the  Department  has  not 
considered  It  useful  to  press  for  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Bolivia. 

Brazil:  The  Department  made  persistent 
efforts  for  several  years  (through  the  year 
1950)  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Brazil.  The 
basic  difflcultlet  were  the  belief  in  some 
Brazilian  circles  that  the  treaty  would  be 
Incompatible  with  Brazilian  sovereignty, 
the  difficult  balance-of -payments  situation 
which  was  thought  to  preclude  treaty  as- 
surances on  remittances  of  earnings  and 
transfers  of  capital,  and  certain  Brazilian 
policies  unfavorable  to  alien  interests,  in  the 
held  of  shipping,  for  example.  The  Depart- 
ment has  recognized  that  these  same  difficul- 
ties have  continued  to  exist  in  Brazil,  and 
has,  therefore,  regarded  further  efforts  to 
conclude  a  treatj  as  unpromising. 

Chile :  Repeated  efforts  were  made  between 
1946  and  1956  to  prevail  upon  the  Chilean 
Government  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
a  commercial  treaty.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  response  of  the  Chilean  authorities  was 
quite  unsympathetic,  the  attitude  being  that 
such  a  treaty  would  derogate  from  Chile's 
sovereignty  and  reflect  unfavorably  upKin 
Chilean  standards  of  law  and  J\istlce  in  the 
treatment  of  foreigners.  Because  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Chile  is  regarded  as  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  private  foreign  invest- 
ment, consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
desirability  of  new  treaty  proposals.  They 
have  been  withheld  so  far,  however,  because 


of  the  preoccupation  of  the  two  governments 
with  matters  relating  to  the  carrsrlng  out  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  policies. 

Ctolombla:  A  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  with  Colombia  was 
negotiated  and  signed  April  26,  1951,  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  shortly  thereafter. 
Somewhat  later,  the  Colombian  Government 
Informed  the  Department  of  State  that  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  by  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  Presi- 
dent subsequently  withdrew  It  from  the 
U.S.  Senate  before  It  could  be  acted  upon  by 
that  body.  The  difficulty  arose  because  of 
opposition  In  Colombia  to  the  treaty  provi- 
sions assuring  rights  to  aliens  with  respect  to 
carrying  on  religious  activities.  Insistence 
by  religious  groups  In  the  United  States  that 
such  provisions  be  retained  In  the  treaty  pre- 
cluded amendments  satisfactory  to  Colombia. 
Since  It  is  thought  that  similar  problems 
would  stin  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  treaty,  the  Department  of 
State  has  not  sought  to  renew  negotiations 
with  Colombia. 

Oosta  Rica:  Negotiations  for  a  new  treaty 
were  very  close  to  successful  conclusion  in 
1951,  but  broke  down  on  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
emption of  Costa  Rlcan  nationals  from  mili- 
tary service  In  the  United  States.  The  exist- 
ing 1851  treaty  with  Oosta  Rica  provides  for 
mutual  exemption  of  citizens  from  military 
service.  The  Department  of  State  desired  to 
terminate  this  provision,  because  our  selec- 
tive service  law  subjects  aliens  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  to  compulsory  service, 
and  the  United  States  is  consequently  un- 
able to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  provision. 
The  Costa  Rlcan  Government  refused  to 
agree  to  deletion,  and  negotiations  were  stis- 
pended.  Because  the  same  problem  would 
doubtless  arise  in  any  new  negotiations,  the 
Department  has  not  sought  renewal. 

Cuba:  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Castro  regime,  a  number  of  efforts  were 
made  to  Induce  various  Cuban  governments 
to  enter  Into  ne«)tlatlons  for  a  commercial 
treaty,  but  wtthoBt  success.  Numerous  ob- 
jections were  voiced  by  the  Cuban  authori- 
ties, including  lack  of  real  reciprocal  advan- 
tages. Incompatibility  with  the  Cuban  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  and  the  political  unpopu- 
larity o(  such  a  treaty  In  Cuba.  NegoUa- 
tlons  with  the  present  regime  In  Cuba  are, 
of  course.  Impossible: 

Dominican  Republic:  Efforts  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation with  the  Trujlllo  regime  were  not 
considered  desirable.  Consideration  is,  how- 
ever, being  given  to  making  treaty  proposals 
to  the  present  Oovernment  as  soon  as  some 
of  Its  Initial  tasks  have  been  concluded  and 
a  situation  of  reasonable  stability  seems  as- 
sured. 

Ecuador:  TYeaty  proposals  have  been 
made  a  number  of  times  during  the  last 
15  years  to  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  the 
last  In  1957.  It  has  not  been  possible,  how- 
ever, to  bring  about  serious  consideration 
of  a  treaty  project.  Ecuador's  policies  favor- 
ing trade  preferences  for  several  Latin 
American  countries,  previous  discrimination 
with  regard  to  shipping,  and  a  firm  position 
against  forthright  assurances  with  respect 
to  compensation  in  case  of  expropriation 
were  the  major  difficulties. 

El  Salvador:  The  1926  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce  and  consular  rights  was  termi- 
nated in  1958  because  of  the  conflict  between 
the  {M-ovisions  of  the  treaty  and  the  U.S.  se- 
lective service  legislation.  At  that  time  El 
Salvador  agreed  to  enter  negotiations  for  s 
new  treaty  of  commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy in  San  Salvador  submitted  a  treaty  project 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  negotiations  in  Feb- 
ruary 1958.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  initi- 
ate actual  discussions  of  the  project,  however. 
The  El  Salvador  Foreign  Office  staff  is  limited 
in  size  and  it  has  been  ftilly  occupied  with 
other  high  priority  matters,  such  as  the  ne- 
gotiation of  an  investment  guaranty  agree- 


ment with  the  ITnlted  SUtee,  negotiations 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  American  free~trade  area,  etc.  Sev- 
eral changes  in  government  since  1960  and 
the  resulting  political  InstabUlty  have  also 
affected  the  attention  that  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  has  been  able  to  devote  to 
this  matter.  Since  a  new  and  constitutional 
government  has  Just  been  Inaugurated  for 
a  5-year  term,  it  is  hoped  that  discussions 
of  the  treaty  project  can  be  begun  at  an 
early  date. 

Guatemala:  A  treaty  project  was  sub- 
mitted tC'  the  Guatemalan  Government  in 
1956,  and  several  efforts  have  been  made 
since  then  to  Initiate  negotiations,  but  with- 
out success.  Pear  of  public  criticism  of  the 
Government  was  alleged  at  one  time  as  a 
reason  for  not  proceeding  with  discussions. 
Haiti:  A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  with  Haiti  was  signed  liCarch 
3,  1955.  Objections  were  raised  by  various 
U.S.  religious  groups  because  the  Haitian 
Government  had  failed  to  agree  to  the 
usual  provisions  regarding  freedom  of  con- 
science and  the  holding  of  religious  serv- 
ices. It  was  indicated  that  approval  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations was  unlikely,  and  the  President  with- 
drew  the  treaty  from  the  Senate  in  1957.  Be- 
cause of  e5:l6tlng  political  conditions  in  Haiti, 
it  is  considered  undesirable  to  renew  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

Honduras:  The  existing  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  consular  rights,  con- 
cluded in  1927,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  basis  for  regulating 
economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Honduras.  Consequently,  no  at- 
tempt hat;  been  made  to  negotiate  a  new 
commercial  treaty  with  that  country. 

Mexico:  Because  of  the  known  unaccept- 
ability  to  the  Mexican  Government  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions  normally  included  in 
U.S.  commercial  treaties,  no  serious  effort 
to  negotiate  such  a  treaty  with  Mexico  has 
been  undertaken  in  recent  years. 

Nicaragua:  A  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  with  Nicaragua  was 
signed  January  21,  1956,  and  Is  now  In  force. 
Peru :  A  project  for  a  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  has  been  under  considera- 
tion since  1956  by  officials  of  the  Peruvian 
Government.  Little  progress  has  been  made, 
despite  periodic  approaches  on  our  part. 
The  effect  of  the  recent  Presidential  elections 
upon  the  prospects  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  cannot  yet  be  evalmrted. 

Panama:  Because  of  the  likelihood  that 
controversial  Issues  relating  to  the  Panama 
Canal  would  become  entangled  with  nego- 
tiations for  a  commercial  treaty,  it  has  not 
been  considered  practicable  to  propose  com- 
mercial treaty  negotiations  with  Panama. 

Paraguay:  Between  1950  and  1957,  re- 
peated approaches  were  made  to  the  Para- 
guayan Government  with  regard  to  a  treaty 
project.  At  one  time,  in  1962,  it  appeared 
that  a  treaty  could  be  concluded  without 
undue  delay.  The  limited  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Office  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
clude the  required  work,  and  Paraguayan  in- 
terest in  the  project  lapsed.  It  appears  that 
the  principal  obstacles  to  conclusion  were 
Shortage  of  qualified  Paragtiayan  personnel 
and  a  failure  to  perceive  any  great  advantage 
for  Paraguay  in  a  new  treaty.  Since  the 
situation  does  not  appear  to  have  changed 
for  the  better,  no  recent  attempt  to  renew 
negotiations  has  been  made. 

Venezuela:  Several  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  prior  to  1959  to  interest  Vene- 
zuelan authorities  in  negotiating  an  up-to- 
date  treaty  of  commerce.  The  situation  in 
Venezuela  since  1969  has  not  presented  us 
with  the  conditions  which  wotUd  be  con- 
ducive for  the  negotiation  of  such  a  treaty. 
Uruguay :  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  nego- 
tiated wltli  Uruguay  and  signed  November 
23,  1940.    It  has  never  been  acted  upon  bj 
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the  Orugiuiyui  lagtotetw.  ta  «Me  o<  »  nua- 
bu-  of  •florta,  tte  last  la  IMBt  by  ttM  Uni- 
guayan  «Mcuttve  anttwrtttM  to  oMala  a^ 
provaL  No  oatataadlng  naaac  turn  uawf 
to  approve  ia  kaovn.  It  ivpeais  that  the 
leglatatwre  la  saoeiaUy  veluotaat  to  aiiprov* 
Internatkmal  agraeaoaBta.  and  the  Ukrt- 
goajran  pidaUo  haa  ahown  ooaalderaUe  lirl- 
tatloB  bacanaa  of  maaaurea  taken  by  the 
United  Statea  that  aze  considered  Injurious 
to  Uniguay'a  trade. 


VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 
YOUNO  AMERICANS  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preaidoit,  I 
am  pkMed  to  note  XhaA  American  ywrng 
■ptaiBlkb  can  and  do  malce  spontaneous, 
voluntary  eontrfbutioas  to  International 
nnderstandlnflr.  Tliey  do  not  always 
have  to  Join  the  Peace  Conxs  In  order  to 
forge  lasting  ties  with  other  nations  and 
pe(q;>le8.  I  say  this  not  to  disiMurage  the 
Peace  Corps*  ^rtiich  has  always  had  a 
prominent  place  in  my  affections,  but 
simply  to  ptrint  oat  with  satisf  action  that 
in  at  least  one  case  a  group  of  college 
students  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota apparently  served  as  trallhlazers 
and  advance  envoys  for  the  Peace  Corps 
itself. 

I  am  referring  to  an  article  in  the  New 
Yoric  Ttanes  of  Angust  13,  stating  that  10 
mendoers  of  the  Itolversity  of  Minneso- 
ta's Student  Project  for  Amity  Among 
Nations  made  such  a  favorable  impres- 
sion during  a  summer  visit  to  Morocco 
that  the  Moroccan  Qovemment.  which 
was  evidently  rductant  to  do  so  before- 
hand, has  iM>w  requested  the  services  of 
more  than  50  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  I 
congratulate  these  Minnesota  strxlents 
for  troobling  to  visit  a  key  Arab  state,  for 
preparing  themselves  thoroughly  in  ad- 
vance of  their  trip,  for  living  modestly 
and  reasonably  cloBe  to  the  standards  of 
ordinary  Moroocans,  and  finally  for 
using  the  trip  to  enhance  their  own  im- 
derstaading  of  Morocco  azKl  its  people. 

A  summer  vacation  trip  like  this,  Mr. 
President,  is  worth  50  or  100  grand  sight- 
seeing tours  in  Europe.  The  partici- 
pants, the  SPAN,  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  Initiative.  They  have  all  made  a 
significant  volimtary  contributlan  to  the 
wider  purposes  of  American  fcn^gn 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
waA  to  place  the  article  "Ten  UJS.  Stu- 
dents Impreos  Rabat."  in  the  Recobs  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

(Vtom  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Aug.  11,  19fl2| 

Tkir  U.S.  OiuuaMiB  IftcFKas  lUaar    Moaoc- 

oun  Lnca'nnif  xtn  Anc  Paao  Ooan  lY) 


ZUbaz,  Moboooo,  August  ia.->Ten  college 
■ttidenta  from  Ulnnaaota  hare  helped  pave 
the  way  for  tha  arxlval  o<  the  Peace  Corpe 
In  Moraoeo  by  a  biglkly  sucoaasful  a-moatb 

Vor  tha  arafe  tUna.  tta  Ualvant^  of 

il  Bladnt  Piojeet  for  Amitf 
(flPAK)  haa 
try.    Ilia  letdti 

have 
ftiendi  with  tHe 


now  are  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  o( 
Peaee  Coqua  mamhera. 

Ttub  Corpe  la  a  myatary  to  moat  Moroooana,| 
and  attempta  at  establlahlng  a  program  here 
have  been  alow  and  tmetratlng.  But  thei 
atudenta'  vialt,  and  eameat  efforts  by  tbe 
Peace  Corps'  operations  oOcar  here,  Lawrence 
B.  WUUauM,  have  ooQvlnoed  the  Moroccan 
Qoveroment  that  the  Corps  offers  Just  what 
is  needed.  The  Ooverzunent  has  caUed  fot 
more  than  60  voiunteers  as  a  start. 

LZTZD  WITH  MOKOOCAlfS 

The  six  girls  and  four  young  men  from 
SPAN  have  spent  2  months  here  living] 
with  Moroccans  and  studying  aspects  of 
Moroccan  life. 

For  the  first  3  weeks  they  lived  In  thti 
dormitories  of  Rabat  University.  When  thf 
school  term  closed  they  visited  Moroccan 
families  and  later  lived  In  third-class  Moroc- 
can  hotels.  They  toured  the  country  ia, 
Moroccan  buses,  seldom  used  by  non-Mor« 
oceans. 

Each  student  was  operating  on  a  $1,400 
budget  for  the  3  summer  months.  The 
money  included  $250  for  rovindtrlp  fare  on, 
a  chartered  plane  from  the  United  Statea^ 
The  SPAN  organization  provided  $400  fot, 
each  student  from  private  contributions  and 
the  rest  came  fronx  colleges  In  Minnesota, 
and  from  the  stiidents'  families. 

Other  SPAN  teams  this  year  are  Tisltinf; 
Peru.  Nigeria,  and  Greece.  The  students. 
who  generally  are  juniors  in  college,  are  ex>- 
pected  to  produce  theses  on  their  tour. 

Miss  Phyllis  Swanson,  of  St.  Cloud  Stat« 
College,  in  Minnesota,  chose  Agadir  as  heli 
project.  The  Moroccan  port  was  destroye4| 
by  an  earthquake  in  1960.  Miss  Swansotn 
went  to  Agadir  to  study  the  reconstructloa^ 

Other  students  studied  education,  thii 
press,  political  parties,  culture,  agriculture, 
public  hoi]jsing.  and  the  status  of  women. 

The  group's  adviser  was  Mohamed  Selim, 
an  Egyptian  professor  at  the  College  of  St, 
Thomas,  in  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Selim  was  workr* 
Ing  on  a  thesis  of  his  own — the  project  fact 
an  Arab  conunon  market  In  relation  to 
the  European  Economic  Commimlty. 

SPAN  students  studied  Morocco  for  a 
year  before  coming  here.  They  met  fre>^ 
quently  last  year  and  were  coached  by 
two  Moroccans  living  in  Minnesota.  Thit 
students  said  their  major  handicap  was  the 
dearth  of  books  on  Morocco  in  American 
libraries. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  BERLIN 
WALL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President; 
Monday,  August  13,  marked  the  anni** 
versary  of  a  date  which  Is  not  pleasant 
to  commemorate.  A  year  had  passsed 
since  the  Soviet  Union  took  its  unilateral 
action  in  defiance  of  multilateral  agrees 
ments  concerning  the  administration  cA 
Btt-lin.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  its 
constructi<»i  at  the  wall  which  todait 
physically  divides  East  and  West  Ber^ 
Bn — a  misguided  step  to  further  enslavi^ 
the  people  of  Bast  Germany  by  prevent! 
ing  their  access  to  the  advantages  of  A 
free  society. 

This  action  clearly  demonstrated  comrt 
iriete  disregard  on  the  part  (O.  the  Soviet 
Union  not  only  for  previous  aoconli 
vrith  its  threat  to  Allied  rights  of  aocesiL 
but— worse  still— Its  disregard  for  human 
rights  in  severing  x>ersonal  contact  ^ 
Qermans  with  Oermans,  Berliners  witi) 
Berlisexi,  brotberi  with  brothers.  aQ4 
PMente  with  ehUdren.  It  clearly  Bho«R$ 
ttei  ttae  Sovtei  Ukitan  eouki  no*  tolerate 
free  and  open  comparison  of  democracy 
and  totalltarlanisBi. 


Mr.  President,  the  infamous  Berlin 
waU  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
Soviet  feat  of  orMting  two  cosmonauts 

stmnltaneously  and  keeping  them  aloft 
for  days.  The  system  that  can  mobilize 
Its  scientific  talent  so  effectively  cannot 
or  refuses  to  solve  the  most  elemental^ 
problems  of  human  justice.  Throughout 
recorded  history,  Mr.  President,  walls 
have  been  the  hallmark  of  an  empire's 
decadence  and  vulnerability.  The 
Roman  wall  across  ancient  Britain  failed 
to  keep  out  the  Picts  and  the  Scots;  the 
Chinese  wall  failed  to  halt  the  tide  of 
iK>rthern  invasion ;  the  wall  confining  the 
Jews  of  German-occupied  Warsaw  mere- 
ly inflamed  the  fighting  spirit  of  a  perse- 
cuted minority.  The  pcrfiUcal  sirstem 
that  builds  a  wall — either  to  keep  its 
enemies  out  or  to  keep  them  in — con- 
fesses its  failure.  The  system  that  buHds 
a  wall  is  on  the  decline:  It  has  to  take 
desperate  measures  in  order  to  avoid  col- 
lapse. That  is  the  message  of  the  Berlin 
wall  on  its  first  anniversary. 

I  can  well  understand  the  Communist 
regime's  concern  over  the  flight  of  a 
steady  stream  of  refugees  who  were  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  homes,  their  posses- 
sions, and  their  family  and  childhood 
ties  in  order  to  live  in  a  free  society.  To 
rebuild  part  of  a  devastated  country 
whose  dissatisfied  population  was  di- 
minishing at  the  rate  of  2V2  million  peo- 
ple in  15  years  was  no  easy  task.  But  to 
fence  in  human  beings  as  if  they  were 
cattle  can  hardly  be  considered  an  ac- 
c^table  solution  to  the  problems  of  Bast 
Germany's  so-called  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic — a  regime  which  rules  by 
force  and  terror  and  which,  in  reality, 
is  not  supported  by  Germans  and  is  far 
from  being  either  a  democracy  or  a  re- 
public, or  even  German. 

Edward  Shields,  in  an  article  in  Sun- 
day's "Outlook"  section  oi  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  points  out  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  wall  spelled  out  in  concrete 
and  barbed  wire  that  East  Germany 
could  survive  only  by  becoming  a  gigantic 
concentration  camp.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokv, 
as  follows: 

Yeas-Olo    Berlin    Wall    Basis    Red    Lxcht 
(By  Edward  Shields) 

BniLix. — One  year  ago,  goateed  Walter 
Ulbrlcht  hong  out  the  bankrupt  sign  on 
Communist  East  Germany's  policy  and 
economy. 

The  sign  was  a  wall  7  feet  high  and  99 
miles  long.  It  spelled  out  In  concrete  and 
barbed  wire  that  Bast  Germany  could  sur- 
vive only  by  becoming  a  gigantic  coocentrm- 
tton  camp. 

The  Communist  regime  under  Ulbrlcht  haa 
survived  for  the  pest  year.  Itterally  with  lU 
back  to  the  wall.  R  bought  12  montiM*  ttme 
with  machlneguns  and  the  blood  of  Its  own 
dtleeae. 

Weet  Berlin,  which  the  Communists  said 
wofuld  wither  tnsMe  their  bartwtwtre  nooae, 
Is  booming,  backed  by  the  determination  of 
tlM  free  wortd. 

The  wall  etands  a*  ooanaunlaal  desperate 
admialon  it  oookint  meet  the  eompatlUoa 
of  the  West. 

In  June  1B61.  Sovtei  Premier  Iflklta  Khrv- 
Bhchev  told  Preeldent  Kennedy  tlM«  tlse  80- 
Tlet  Union  would  slga  a  peaee  treaty  wltli 
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East  Germany  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
Western  troops  would  have  to  leave  Berlin. 

To  Xast  Oermans,  that  meant  the  clos- 
ing of  the  "freedom  gate-— the  end  of  free 
movement  between  Bast  and  Weet  Berlin 
which  had  been  the  way  to  freedom  If  lUe 
under  Oommunists  became  Intolerable. 

That  Jime.  about  19.000  Bast  Oermans 
came  through  the  gate.  In  July,  XTlbrlcht 
and  his  lieutenants  aired  confident  Torecasu 
of  what  woiild  happen  when  they  controlled 
all  access  routes  to  a  "free  city"  of  West 
Berlin  without  its  Allied  garrisons. 

But  they  had  to  erect  roadbloclu  to  con- 
trol East  Oermans  entering  Bast  Berlin  and 
set  up  armed  sentries  to  stop  them  from  go- 
ing on  to  West  Berlin  and  freedom. 

They  slammed  particularly  harsh  measures 
on  the  60,000  to  100.000  Bast  Berlineis  and 
East  Oermans  who  worked  in.  West  Berlin 
every  day.  Despite  the  ever-tougher  border 
controls.  30,000  refugees  from  Ulbrlcht's 
Germany   reached   West   Berlin  in  July. 

East  German  Industry  came  almost  to  a 
BtandstUl.  as  skilled  workers,  foremen,  and 
engineers  disappeared.  The  harvest  could 
not  be  gathered  or  transported  because  of 
the  manpower  shortage.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents, doctors  and  lawyers  silently  turned 
their  backs  on  the  "German  Democratic 
Republic." 

"We  thought  things  would  get  better,  but 
now  they  are  as  bad  as  they  were  8  years 
ago"  (at  the  time  of  the  June  17,  1958.  up- 
rising) one  refugee  told  XTPl.  "We  can't 
even  get  diapers  for  our  bab"  js." 

The  refugee  stream  became  a  flood  as  East 
Germans  became  convinced  the  "freedom 
gate"  would  soon  close. 

On  August  2.  1»61,  1322  refugees  registered 
at  the  Marlenfelde  refugee  camp  In  Weet 
Berlin.  Six  days  later  the  total  was  1.741. 
The  next  day  1.926  more  people  left  East 
Germany  forever. 

A  desperate  Ulbrlcht  flew  to  Moscow  to 
consult  Khrushchev,  whose  threat  had 
loosed  the  flood.  The  only  answer  the  rul- 
ers of  the  Communist  world  could  And  to 
stave  off  East  Germany's  collapse  was  brutal, 
harsh,  and  crude. 

On  gray,  showery  August  12,  the  line  of 
refugees  at  Marlenfelde  conUined  2,400 
people.  Hundreds  more  were  with  relatives 
In  Weet  Berlin.  Then  the  Oommunists  let 
their  hatchet  fall. 

It  was  announced  Bast  Oermany  was  set- 
ting up  a  system  of  ~reUable  supervision 
and  effective  controls"  between  Bast  and 
West  Berlin,  with  the  h«/'>ri»g  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Conununlst  Warsaw  pact. 

Thousands  of  Communist  police  suddenly 
turned  up  in  the  darkness  even  as  the  ADN 
teletypes  were  rolling  out  the  fateful  mes- 
sage. The  police  t>egan  to  string  barbed 
wire  along  the  border. 

More  than  BO  croaslng  points  between  Bast 
and  West  Berlin  shrank  that  night  to  18. 
In  the  weeks  that  followed,  they  came  down 
to  seven  road  crossings  and  one  raU  line. 
Subway  and  elevated  trains  ooxmectlons  were 
severed.  When  the  dawn  came,  the  Berlin 
escape  hatch  had  closed. 

A  chapter  of  drama  and  tragedy,  high 
poUtlce  and  equaUd  betrayals  had  opened. 
Escape  from  East  Germany  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  making  a  decision  to  abandon 
home  and  property  and  start  a  new  life  else- 
where.    It  was  a  question  of  how. 

Id  the  flnt  few  days.  It  was  fairly  easy. 
In  more  than  one  place,  West  or  Bast  Ber- 
liners clipped  holes  In  the  barbed  wire, 
often  under  the  eye  of  Oommunlst  guards, 
and  escapees  scrambled  through.  Others 
rammed  cars  or  trucks  through  the  wire, 
■warn  the  rlvera  and  canals  on  the  borders, 
or  even  managed  to  evade  Communist  con- 
trols on  trains  entering  West  Berlin. 

Then  the  Communists  began  to  replace 
the  barbed  wire  with  oooerete  blocks,  di- 
verted  Xtota   the    oonetruetlon    of    mutfi- 


needed  apartment  hoosea.    And  the  gtiaids 
bfieme  much  tougher. 

Weet  Berliner*  were  engty,  ehoeked.  and 
fkuatrated  but.  restrained  by  their  own  po- 
lice, they  made  no  serious  attempu  to 
emaah  the  wall.  The  Western  Powers  also 
were  slow  in  reacting,  except  In  protest  notes 
and  denunciations. 

Mayor  WUly  Brandt  wrote  a  personal  let- 
ter to  President  Kennedy,  asking  for  West- 
ern support.  The  appeal — which  has  never 
been  made  public — drew  a  dramatic  answer. 
A  combat-ready  battle  group  of  the  UA 
Army.  1.500  men  with  their  vehicles,  rolled 
up  the  Autobahn  from  West  Oermany  on 
August  20.  They  were  met  at  the  edge  of 
the  city  by  Vice  President  Ltndon  B.  John- 
sow  and  retired  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  the 
"Hero  of  Berlin"  from  airlift  days,  who  had 
flown  in  from  Washington. 

The  Weet  Berliners  gave  an  almost  hys- 
terical welcome  to  the  troops,  sent  to  beef 
up  Uie  5,000-man  U.S.  garrison  here.  Tne 
British  and  French  forces  also  were  re- 
inforced. 

Johnson  pledged  the  United  SUtes  would 
continue  to  defend  Berlin's  freedom,  and  a 
month  later  Clay  returned  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's personal  representative  to  watch  tbe 
tense  situation. 

West  Berliners  felt  their  spirits  rise  as 
Clay  flew  over  East  Germany  to  the  little 
Weet  Berlin  enclave  of  Steinstuecken.  or  sent 
UB.  tanks  and  armored  cars  patroUlng  the 
East- Weet  city   border   along   tb«   waU. 

But  the  wall  itself  was  growing  stronger 
and  more  permanent.  Where  there  had 
been  one  strand  of  barbed  wire,  there  now 
were  two.  Where  there  had  been  two,  there 
were  concrete  walls.  East  Berim  garden  al- 
lotments beside  the  border  were  buUdosed 
dear  of  trees  and  garden  houses  so  they 
could  not  be  escape  routes. 

On  Bernauerstrasse,  the  windows  of  East 
Berlin  apartment  houses  fronting  on  the 
West  Berlin  street  were  being  walled  up, 
and  residents  with  friends  or  relatives  in 
West  Berlin  were  moved  out. 
The  wall  began  to  take  its  toll. 
Rudolf  Urban.  47,  Jumped  from  his  upper- 
floor  window  into  Bernauerstrasse  when 
Vopoe  (People's  Police)  came  to  move  him. 
He  died   In  a   hospital   a  month  later. 

Three  wooden  posts  circled  with  a  barbed 
wire  wreath  mark  the  place  on  Bernauer- 
strasse where  59-year-old  Ida  Sleckmann 
died  In  a  drop  from  her  apartment  window 
on  Augtist  22. 

Two  dajrs  later.  Communist  bullets  claimed 
their  first  victim.  Guenter  Litfln.  24,  tried  to 
swim  across  the  Humboldt  Basin  on  the 
border  canal  system.  East  Oerman  transport 
police  NCO  Herbert  Paul  fired  at  the  swim- 
ming youth  until  his  hands  flew  up  and 
he  sank. 

At  least  40  Berliners  or  Bast  Germans  have 
died  In  sight  of  freedom.  The  names  of 
many  of  them  are  unknown  to  the  West. 
Their  memory  is  marked  by  the  granite 
block  on  the  edge  of  the  Spree  River  in  the 
center  of  Berlin  inscribed  to  "the  unknown 
refugee." 

Most  Vopos  paid  little  heed  to  the  plea 
broadcast  by  loudspeaker  trucks  and  big 
placards.  "German's,  dont  shoot  your  fellow 
Germans.** 

West  Oerman  police  tried  to  hold  their 
fire.  In  many  cases,  they  knew,  the  Vopos 
firing  at  refugees  were  aiming  their  shots 
wide.  There  always  was  a  chance  that  the 
Vopo  apparently  trying  to  stop  an  ftttrajm 
was  hoping  aoon  to  follow  suit  himself. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  when  Bemd 
Luenser.  22.  appeared  75  feet  above  Ber- 
nauerstraaae  and  called  for  help.  Vopos  on 
the  rooftop  were  firing  at  him.  Wsst  Berlin 
police  flred  back.  One  Vopo  was  injured. 
But  another  rtisSaed  at  Laeneer.  wbo  loet  his 
grip  and  mlsetiil  the  flreoaen^  net  far 
A  erom  mark*  Utm  plaee. 


But  many  Vopoe  did  flee.  memxm%\rt»^ 
alngly.  oftMi  in  pairs.  Several  Commimlst 
police  and  anny  members  were  shot  by  their 
politically  Indoctrinated  comrades  as  they 
tried  to  cross  the  6-lnch  white  line  to  the 
West. 

The  loyal  Communist  Bast  police  have  not 
conM  through  unscathed.  Border  gunflghts 
became  more  frequent  last  spring. 

On  May  23.  Cpl.  Peter  Goering.  21.  and 
Cpl.  Kurt  Laimier.  20  confidently  sprang  on 
the  wall  beside  a  b<»^er  canal  and  began  to 
pump  machine-pistol  bullets  Into  a  15-year- 
old  boy  swimming  to  the  West. 

A  Wefit  Berlin  policeman  raised  his  Ameri- 
can-made carbine  and  flred  two  shots,  klU- 
Ing  Goering  and  seriously  wounding  Lsiumer. 

The  boy  still  Is  In  a  West  Berlin  hospital. 
permanently  crippled. 

Ooerlng  became  a  Commtmlst  martyr. 

After  the  wall  went  up  and  morale  went 
down,  ssveral  thousand  West  Berliners  gave 
up  and  moved  to  Weet  Germany. 

But  l?i  the  last  <S  months,  many  have  re- 
turned and  the  places  of  the  others  have 
been  talcen  by  new  settlers,  brought  here  by 
good  wtges,  good  hotising  and  good  Jobs,  by 
the  desire  to  live  In  one  of  the  world's  most 
Bopblsticated  dtles — and  even  by  Interest 
In  being  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  outposts 
of  the  West. 

Part  ')f  the  renewed  oonfldenoe  In  Berlin 
is  recognition  that  the  United  States  and 
the  French  and  British  forces  here  have  met 
and  Etocxl  up  to  Communist  cballengee. 

Last  October,  United  States  and  Soviet 
tanks  stood  muzzle  to  mui^e  In  their  first 
hostile  (x>nf  rontation  as  the  Commtinlste  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  UJS.  rights  to  en- 
ter East  Berlin.     The  attempt  failed. 

East  Germany  tried  to  harass  and  Inter- 
fere with  Allied  traffic  on  the  Autobahns  and 
was  rebuffed. 

Soviet  aircraft  tried  to  squeeite  AUled 
planes  out  of  their  vital  air  corridors  to 
West  Berlin.  The  Wett  filled  the  corridors 
with  its  own  planes. 

One  year  after  the  wall.  West  Berliners 
know  the  CommunlEts  still  have  an  arsenal 
of  weapons  to  use  against  the  dty.  Weet 
BerUners  have  faith  In  themselves  that  they 
can  meet  the  challenge,  and  faith  that  their 
Western  AlUes  are  standing  by.  If  cither 
faith  is  ever  broken,  the  Communists  won't 
need  their  wall— the  whole  dty  wlU  be 
theirs. 

Mr.  HUMPHZRY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Wish  alao  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
by  Harry  Schwartz  on  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion in  the  August  12  New  Tort  Times. 
Mr.  Schwartz  writes  of  the  "importance 
of  Berlin  as  a  symbol  in  a  test  of  fdlls 
between"  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  ?RSt. 
He  states  that  while  Moscow  has  cen*- 
tered  its  horrendous  tactics  on  Berlin. 
West  Germany  as  "the  strongest,  fich- 
est.  and  most  populous  country  in  West- 
em  Europe"  is  its  "real  target  •  •  •  and 
with  it,  the  end  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance,  the  destruction  of  the  Buxo- 
pean  Cmnmm  Marlcet,  and  therefore  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  Western  Eun8>e'8 
status  as  one  of  the  free  world's  key 
bulwarks  against  Communist  expansion.*' 

Mr.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  as  wen  as  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  the  same  date 
entitled  "T^e  Berlin  Wall— A  Year 
Later,"  be  placed  In  the  Rxcoib. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Raooaa,  as  follows: 
(Ftom  the  New  Tork  TImss,  Ai«.  la,  1962] 
Btmai 


(By  Barry  Sdtvrarts) 
rxlM  annlvecaary  of  tlie  buUdlBg  of  the 
wall  in  the  heart  oC  Berlin  finds  ttaaS  oicy 
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atm  th«  foeuB  of  KMt-Wost  t«oaloaia.  Fol- 
lowing are  •  description  oi  the  f  »cte  In  the 
dlq>ute  and  reports  from  the  three  c^>ltals 
most  Tltslly  concerned.) 

One  year  after  the  East  Oerman  wall  cut 
Berlin  Into  two  dtlee,  tension  ranalns  high 
at  this  key  point.  Western  troops  remain  In 
Berlin,  but  the  poaslblllty  that  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  may  attempt  to  drive  them  out 
makes  this  city  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
points  In  today's  world. 

Important  as  are  West  Berlin's  2.200,000 
people  and  Its  mjijor  industrial  capacity, 
these  are  not  the  elements  that  explain  why 
the  West  has  been  determined  to  defend  this 
tiny  enclave  of  freedom  against  Communist 
aggression  even  at  the  risk  that  this  defense 
might  mean  a  thermonuclear  war. 

The  real  Importance  of  Berlin  Is  as  a 
symbol  la  a  test  at  wUla  between  the  two 
great  <yposed  International  alliances  ot  our 
time.  Zf  tb«  Soviet  Union  were  to  Impose 
Its  will  on  the  West  regarding  this  Issue,  It 
would  be  a  mftjor  defeat  with  the  most  pro- 
found politieal  and  peycbologleal  potentiali- 
ties. In  particular.  It  would  open  the  way 
for  a  major  propaganda  campaign  aimed  at 
convincing  the  Weet  Oermane  that  the  path 
of  wisdom  for  them  would  t>e  to  break  with 
the  West  and  make  the  best  deal  they  could 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  would  have 
demonstrated  by  this  victory  that  It  was  the 
world's  dominant  power. 

TKB  BBAL  TABOR 

West  Germany  Is  Moscow's  real  target  be- 
cause It  Is  today  the  strongest,  richest,  and 
most  populous  country  In  Western  Europe. 
Neutralization  of  West  Germany  wo\ild  mean 
the  end  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  the 
destruction  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  therefore  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Western  Europe's  status  as  one  of  the  free 
world's  key  bulwarks  against  Communist  ex- 
pansion. 

The  Western  presence  In  Berlin,  which  be- 
gan in  the  early  summer  of  1945,  originated 
In  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  France  were,  together  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  conquenns  of  Nasi  Germany. 

The  basic  agreonents  governing  the  par- 
tition and  occupation  of  all  Gernutny  and 
of  Berlin  were  approved  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference of  February.  1946.  When  the  Euro- 
pean war  ended  3  months  later,  Soviet  troops 
were  in  occupation  of  all  of  Berlin,  but 
Western  troops  had  conquered  and  controlled 
much  of  what  had  been  agreed  would  be 
the  Soviet  occupation  sone  elsewhere  In 
Germany.  Stalin  did  not  permit  Western 
troops  to  enter  Berlin  until  his  own  fcnrces 
had  been  permitted  to  take  over  the  area 
West  of  the  Elbe  River  assigpied  to  them 
earlier. 

At  the  time  Western  troops  entered  Ber- 
lin. It  was  taken  for  granted  by  all  ccm- 
cemed  that  they  would  have  air,  railroad, 
and  automobile  road  corridors  open  to  con- 
nect West  Berlin  with  what  Is  now  West 
Germany.  In  1948  when  the  Soviet  Union 
blockaded  the  land  routes  between  West  Ger- 
many and  West  Berlin,  the  air  corridors  re- 
mained (q[>en  and  the  airlift  overcame  the 
blockade.  In  the  spring  of  1949.  the  Soviet 
Union  ended  Ita  blockade  and  the  foreign 
ministers  ot  the  four  powers  signed  an  agree- 
ment saying  that  each  occupying  power  had 
the  obligation  In  Ita  gone  to  "Insure  the 
normal  functioning  and  utilization  of  rail, 
water,  and  road  transport." 

East  German  authorities  now  control  all 
civilian  rail  and  mott^r  transportation  be- 
tween West  BerUn  and  West  Germany. 
Movement  of  Westwn  troops  and  military 
aui^lies  between  West  Germany  and  West 
Berlin  is  supervised  by  Soviet  troops,  who 
also  provide  representatives  for  the  Berlin 
Air  Control  Center.  The  center  supervises 
air  trafllc  in  the  Berim  area. 


The  Soviet  threat  to  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  Bast  Germany  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  declaratl<m  that  this  would  mean  the 
West  would  have  to  deal  directly  with  East 
Germany  and  secure  ito  permission  for  all 
travel  between  West  Berlin  and  West  Ger- 
many. Any  Western  effort  to  engage  In  such 
travel  without  East  Oerman  permission 
would  start  a  conflict  in  which  the  East 
Germans  would  have  Soviet  military  sup- 
port, Soviet  sources  have  declared.  It  Is  this 
Soviet  threat  that  raises  the  possibility  of 
the  eruption  of  World  War  III. 


Th«  Berlin  Wall — A  Tear  Later 

On  Sunday  morning.  August  13.  a  year 
ago.  amid  the  screams  of  East  German  police 
sirens  and  the  rimible  of  Soviet  tanks.  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  flung  down  his  most  reck- 
less challenge  to  the  West  by  closing  the 
border  between  East  and  West  Berlin  with 
barbed  wire  which  has  since  grown  Into  a 
concreta  and  fortified  wall.  This  action  was 
a  brazen  defiance  of  all  four- power  agree- 
menu  establishing  Greater  Berlin  as  a  four- 
power  occupation  zone,  and  a  shocked  world 
looked  to  the  West  and  especially  the  United 
States  to  take  counteraction. 

President  Kennedy  did  vow  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  took  military 
measures  that  may  well  have  kept  the  Soviet 
ruler  from  going  further.  But  apart  from 
verbal  protests  and  some  gestures  to  reassure 
the  West  Berllners.  nothing  was  done  about 
the  wall  and  American  authorities  In  Berlin 
who  did  urge  action  were  held  to  be  suffering 
from  "localltls."  So  the  "wall  of  shame." 
which  Secretary  Rusk  calls  an  affront  to  hu- 
man dignity,  continues  not  only  to  Imprison 
the  East  Germans  but  also  to  threaten  the 
Western  position. 

This  threat  exists  despite  the  fact  that 
the  wall  did  not  wholly  succeed  in  Its  Im- 
mediate purposes.  It  was  erected  to  stop  the 
mass  flight  of  ref iigees  from  the  East  Oerman 
worker's  paradise  which  began  to  cripple  Its 
economy.  But  more  than  12,000  have  defied 
Communist  bullets  to  escape  over,  under,  and 
around  it  to  Join  the  3  million  who  chose 
freedom  before  them.  Today  East  Berlin, 
like  all  East  Germany,  is  a  bleaker,  grayer, 
and  more  lifeless  world  than  before  the  wall, 
run  by  Soviet  puppets  and  technicians  for 
Soviet  purposes  at  Uie  price  of  growing  short- 
ages of  food  and  clothing.  West  Berlin,  hav- 
ing overcome  the  first  shock,  continues  to 
flourish  as  a  luminous  symbol  of  both  free- 
dom and  prosperity. 

But  there  is  also  continued  violence  and 
death  at  the  wall,  and  the  signs  multiply 
that  Premier  Khrushchev  is  preparing  to 
seize  on  these  Conununist-provoked  Incidents 
to  launch  a  new  drive  to  oust  the  West  from 
Berlin.  In  his  upside-down  language,  of 
which  his  new  notes  to  the  Western  Powers 
are  a  sample,  the  Conununlst  provocations 
are  provocations  by  an  aggressive  NATO  and 
West  Oerman  militarists  and  revanchlsts 
which  bring  the  world  to  the  abyss  of  war. 
To  eliminate  that  danger,  which  can  only 
come  from  him,  he  again  threatens  to  sign 
a  septu'ate  peace  treaty  with  his  East  Oerman 
puppeta  which,  by  his  dictate,  would  end 
Western  rights  in  Berlin.  Unless  the  West 
Is  ready  to  accept  these  terms  he  is  not 
Interested  in  a  modus  vlvendl  for  Berlin,  and 
all  American  exploratory  talks  and  conces- 
sions have  come  to  nothing  except  an  in- 
tensified Soviet  rearmament. 

The  separate  peace  treaty  would  be  no 
cause  of  war  for  the  West.  But  any  inter- 
ference with  Western  rights  In  Berlin  would 
have  grave  consequences,  and  so  would  the 
threatened  break  In  relations  between  West 
Germany  and  any  coimtry  recognizing  East 
G«many.  The  West  must  therefore  brace 
itself  for  a  new  Berlin  crisis. 

''  Bi4r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  grim  anniversary,  I  commend  the 
courageous  people  of  West  Berlin  who 


have  not  weakened  in  their  steadfast  <h)- 
position  to  communism  during  17  years 
of  continuous  harassment.  They  can 
be  assured  of  the  continued  determina- 
tion of  the  West  to  defend  their  island 
of  freedom.  West  Berlin  is  the  advance 
guard  of  freedom  in  Central  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  also  to  extend 
our  sympathy  to  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  whose  "gate  to  freedom" 
has  been  slammed  shut,  as  well  as  to  the 
many  persons  whose  desperate  attempts 
to  escape  in  the  past  year  have  been  paid 
for  with  their  lives. 

Berlin,  today,  remains  the  focal  point 
of  the  Oerman  problem.  The  Western 
Allies  will  continue  in  their  willingness 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
an  acceptable  solution  to  a  question 
which  has  hung  over  Europe  for  17  years. 
There  will  be  no  agreement,  however, 
which  would  endanger  the  freedom  of 
West  Berlin;  there  will  be  no  settlement 
which  would  permit  this  wall  to  remain. 
The  incarceration  of  a  dynamic  people 
is  not  part  of  the  so-called  unpaid  bill 
for  World  War  n.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Teheran,  Yalta,  or  Potsdam  acree- 
mentfi  which  gives  even  tacit  Western 
assent  to  the  Soviet  practice  of  treating 
Berlin  and  Oermany  as  its  private  do- 
main. In  the  words  of  Secretary  of 
State  E>ean  Rusk,  the  wall  is  an  "affront 
to  human  dignity."  This  effrontery 
cannot  be  effaced  by  empty  diplomacy. 
Unless  and  until  the  wall  is  dismantled, 
unless  and  until  all  harassment  of  west- 
ern traffic  to  and  from  Berlin  ceases,  un- 
til the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  is  admitted 
to  be  inalienable,  this  divided  city  will 
remain  the  most  explosive  issue  in  post- 
war Europe. 


•'f-s 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE    SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  oF>eration, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment JJJJ,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment.  8-14-62 — C.  and 
ask  to  have  it  read. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  does  not  object.  I  wish  to  say  I 
withdrew  the  amendment  because  I  did 
not  see  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  in  the  Chamber.  I 
agreed  to  withhold  it  until  he  could  be 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativc  Clerk.  Beginning 
with  line  3.  page  38,  in  the  committee 
amendment,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
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all  through  and  including  line  14,  page 
38.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

FOKEICI*  NacOTIATIONS 

Sec.  402.  TTie  corporation  shall  not  enter 
into  negotiations  with  any  International 
agency,  foreign  government,  or  entity  with- 
out a  prior  notlflcation  to  the  President,  who 
will  conduct  or  supervise  such  negotiations. 
All  agreements  and  arrangements  with  any 
such  agency,  government,  or  entity  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  only  a  moment  or  two  on  the 
amendment.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  I 
sincerely  believe  the  amendment  would 
improve  the  bilL  The  State  Department 
has  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  bill  as 
now  written  includes  this  provision  in 
terms  of  meaning  and  l^rislative  history. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
himself,  and  I  think  other  Senators,  feel 
that  the  specific  language  offered  in  the 
amendment  would  remove  any  doubt  or 
ambiguity  and  would  establish  the  prior- 
ity of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  conduct  of  our  negotiations  relat- 
ing to  the  activities  of  this  corporation. 

I  note  that  the  language  requires 
that— 

The  corporation  shall  not  enter  into 
negotiations  with  any  international  agency, 
foreign  government,  or  entity  without  a 
prior  noUflcaUon  to  the  President,  who  will 
conduct  or  supervise  such  negotiations. 

This  Is  a  reasonable  provision.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  provision  sent  to  us 
by  the  administration,  which  was  modi- 
fied in  committee. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  language 
In  the  committee  bill,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  con- 
structed in  our  legislative  liistory  on  the 
communications  satellite  bill,  means 
what  is  contained  in  this  particular 
amendment.  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  clarify  the  bill  and  improve  it. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  made  a  worthy  and  valuable 
point  on  the  question  of  international 
negotiations.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Ketattver]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  other 
Senators  have  felt  the  same  as  I  do. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  language  will  be 
accepted.  I  am  not  too  encouraged,  but 
I  am  hopeful. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESTDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  of  the  painful 
elements  in  managing  the  bill  is  that  I 
had  either  to  challenge  or  disagree,  or 
sometimes  equivocate,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  my  dear  friends  with  whom  I 
have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  we 
discussed  this  question  this  afternoon. 
I  think  it  is  abundantly  clear,  from  the 
testimony  not  only  before  our  committee, 
but  the  Foreign  RekiUons  Oommittee, 
that  the  bill  does  predsdy  what  the 
amendment  would  do.  The  language  in 
the  amendment  would  be  sorplusaie. 


Therefore,  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment.   I  do  it  with  a  heavy  heart 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  14  Senators  in  the  Chamber.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

Gore 

Morse 

AUott 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bartiett 

Hlckeuloopcr 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hlckey 

Pa.'^ore 

Bennett 

HoUand 

Pell 

Boggs 

Rruska 

Prouty 

Bottum 

Humphrey 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Bandolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javtts 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carroll 

Jordan, Idaho 

Smith.  Maine 

Case 

Keatlnx 

Bparkman 

Oooper 

Kefauver 

BtennUi 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Brnaiacton 

Curtis 

Kucbel 

Talmadga 

Dodd 

Long.  Mo. 

Thurmotid 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawaii 

Tower 

Xastland 

Magnuson 

WllUams,  K,J. 

Zllender 

Mansfleld 

wmiams.  Del. 

Bngle 

McCIellan 

Tarboroucb 

Krrln 

McOee 

Toun«.  M.  Oak. 

Fon« 

lietcalf 

Piilbrlght 

Miller 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PasTotE]  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphret]. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  tMr.  Bible]  . 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BykdI. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch]. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark]  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[  Mr.  Grukhiwg  1 .  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Lausche].  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mom- 
RONEY],  the  Senator  from  Uti^  (Mr. 
Mossl.  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE].  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NsuBERCER].  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RnssKLL],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  S>«ATHERS],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Hayden]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Akdebson],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisoonsin  [Mr.  Wzuy]. 
If  present  and  Todng.  the  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Fulbright]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Lousiana  [Mr.  Long].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamara]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mom- 
RONEY].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaboma 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Oruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnxl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  **nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neubergir]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RussellI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butuer], 
the  Senator  from  Tndi<tnn  [Mr.  Cafk- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DniKSXN].  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  neces- 
sarily absent  and.  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea  " 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wn.EY]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  53, 
nays  17.  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Case 

OOMwator 

AUott 

Cotton 

Hartkc 

BsaU 

Curtis 

Ulckenlooper 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Hlckey 

Boggs 

Eastland 

HoUand 

Bottum 

EUender 

Hra*a 

Byrd.  W.  V*. 

Kncis 

JotuastOB 

Oannon 

Krvln 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Carlaon 

Foag 

Jordan.  Idaho 
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KMttaic 

Mundt 

Stennla 

Km 

PMtore 

Symington 

Long.  Mo. 

Prouty 

Talmadce 

Thurmond 

Hftp'WfM 

RobertKm 

Tower 

MoOlellMi 

Seott 

WlUlama.  ir.J. 

MoOm 

Smith.  Maes. 

WlUlams,  Del. 

U9taM 

Toung,  If .  Dak 

MUler 

Sparkman 
HATS— 17 

"• 

BKitlett 

Humphrey 

MorM 

B\irdlek 

Jftckaon 

Morton 

CmtoU 

Jarlte 

PeU 

Cooper 

Kcfaover 

Proxmlre 

DouslM 

Kuebel 

Yarborough 

Oore 

KOT  VOTWO— 30 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Moaa 

Bible 

Omening 

Murphy 

Buab 

Hart 

Muskle 

Butler 

Bayden 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  Vft. 

mil 

Pearson 

Capehart 

Lauache 

Buaeell 

Ch»Tez 

Long,  L*. 

SaltonsUU 

Church 

McCarthy 

Smathera 

Clark 

McNamara 

WUey 

Dlrksen 

Monroney 

Toung,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Pastokk's  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  HunPHRiry  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  JJJJ-8-13- 
62. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  IiEGisLATrvK  Clerk.  On  page  27. 
Hue  17.  insert  the  following  after  the 
semicolon:  "by  insuring  that  no  manu- 
facturer of  such  apparatus  or  equip- 
ment shall  own  any  of  the  voting  or 
other  securities  of  the  corporation;". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  but  a  minute  or  two  on  the 
amendment.  The  antitrust  impUcatiODS 
of  the  bill  have  hardly  been  touched 
upon  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  because 
of  the  lack  of  time.  This  is  a  vast  and 
vital  field,  as  indicated  by  the  general 
testimony  which  I  have  already  placed 
in  the  Recorb  in  support  of  my  prior 
amendments. 

With  regard  to  this  particular  field, 
certain  statements  have  been  made  by 
the  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Mr.  Loevinger, 
with  respect  to  some  of  our  antitrust 
problems  tluit  are  Involved  in  the  kind 
of  vertical  monopoly  which  would  per- 
mit manufacturers  of  apparatus  and 
equipment  to  also  own  voting  stocks  and 
other  securities  of  a  corporation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  excerpts 
from  the  Rbcoro  in  support  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remariu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AwrrrausT  Mbans  Ek;oNOicic  Frezdom 
(Address  by  Lee  Loevinger,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division.  UJS.  Department  of  Justice,  pre- 
pared for  delivery  before  the  American 
Society  of  Cosporate  Secretaries,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  June  19.  1962) 

The  term  "antitrust"  is  an  anachronism, 
although  the  idea  it  represents  Is  as  contem- 
porary as  the  hunuui  spirit.  To  understand 
both  the  word  and  the  idea  it  Is  best  to  be- 
gin by  looking  at  their  blstory. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  rectxxled  history, 
man  has  been  concerned  about  the  exercise 


of  economic  power.  The  oldest  known  legal 
code  is  that  of  a  Siuneriaa  king  who  ruled  la 
the  a4tb  century,  B.C.  Tills  code  set  fortb 
laws  on  clay  tablets  providing  for  removal 
from  office  of  the  "grabbers"  of  the  citlflens' 
oxen,  sheep  and  donkeys,  for  setting  up  and 
enforcing  an  honest  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  for  protecting  widows  and  or- 
phans against  the  wealthy  and  powerful. 
Similar  provisions  are  in  the  code  of  the 
Babylonian  king,  Hammurabi,  of  the  31st 
century,  B.C.,  and  in  ancient  Chinese  legal 
codes.  An  edict  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Zeno  in  A  J}.  483  prohibited  any  monopoUz* 
Ing  and  price  fixing  among  competitors  un« 
der  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  all  property 
and  perpetual  exile.  1 

The  first  reported  English  caseon  restraint 
of  trade  was  in  1416.  The  court  held  that 
such  a  contract  was  xmenforclble  and  went 
on  to  say  that  the  party  who  tried  to  en« 
force  It  sbould  be  sent  to  Jail.  The  English 
courts  first  held  that  a  monopoly  was  against 
the  pubUc  interest  and  Illegal  In  1602.  Par* 
llament  passed  a  statute  outlawing  mo* 
nopoly  in  1623.  Blackstone's  commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  England,  published  In  th*i 
1760*8,  said  not  only  that  monopolies  arei 
Ulegal  but  also  that  any  party  Injiu-ed  by 
a  monopoly  might  sue  and  recover  treblei 
damages  and  double  costs.  Laws  enacted, 
in  France  in  1791  declared  Illegal  any  com>> 
blnatlon  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  a  certain  price  for  services.  Artl~ 
cle  419  of  the  penal  code  promulgated  by 
Napoleon  In  1810  made  it  a  criminal  offensei 
to  attempt  to  bring  about  an  artificial  rlsci 
or  fall  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  or  other 
goods  by  combining  or  monopolizing. 

During  the  19th  century,  there  was  ati 
explosive  devel(^ment  In  the  means  of  prox 
duction,  transportation,  and  communlcaH 
tion.  As  a  consequence,  markets  became 
national  in  scope  and  economic  organiza- 
tions grew  to  unprecedented  size.  Accom- 
panying the  industrial  and  technological 
changes  were  two  important  legal  develops 
ments.  The  first  was  the  emergence  of  thi^ 
corporation  in  its  modem  form.  The  seo^ 
ond  was  the  discovery  of  several  means  at 
combining  the  economic  strength  of  differ* 
ent  enterprises.  One  of  the  most  effective 
of  these  legal  devices  was  the  so-called 
voting  trust  by  which  control  of  thfl 
shares  of  a  number  of  corporations  wad 
brought  into  the  hands  of  a  single  trusta^ 
or  group  of  trustees.  This  served  effectlvelsf 
to  centralize  the  operations  of  the  corpmra* 
tlons  and  to  eliminate  competition  between 
them.  By  this  means,  large  concentratloiM 
of  economic  power  were  built  up  and  thest 
became  popularly  known  as  trusts. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  tine 
opinion  developed  in  the  United  States  that 
State  laws  were  Inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  growing  power  of  the  great  trusts.  Pub* 
He  sentiment  demanded  an  effective  national 
"antitrust"  law.  As  the  term  "trust"  In  thU 
sense  meant  essentially  what  we  mean  todacr 
by  monopoly,  so  the  term  "antitrust"  meazii 
essentially  "antlmonopoly." 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  sucb 
sentiment  was  sufficiently  widespread  an4 
powerful  to  secure  results.  In  1889,  an  antl«- 
trust  statute  was  passed  in  Canada,  and  tht 
following  year,  1890,  the  Congress  of  tht 
United  States  passed  the  Sherman  Act), 
which  remains  the  basic  antitrust  statute  of 
this  country. 

THE  OBJECnVXS  OF  ANTTTRUST 

The  objectives  of  the  antitrust  laws  ar^ 
the  economic  alms  of  the  American  people. 
The  first,  and  the  most  obvious  purpKiee  is 
to  avoid  exploitation  of  the  consumer  b)r 
maintaining  reasonable  prices  and  goo<l 
quality.  It  Is  the  assximptlon  of  the  antii- 
trust  laws  that  this  can  best  be  achieved  b|r 
the  maintenance  of  competition. 

The  second  objective  \»  economic  eSf- 
ciency,  which  it  Is  thought  will  result  from 


an  Impersonal  and  automatic  control  of 
prices,  products,  the  quality  of  goods,  and, 
perhaps,  most  important,  the  allocation  of 
manpower  and  resources.  Our  economic  sys- 
tem Is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  auto- 
matic and  Impersonal  action  of  the  market 
Is  likely  In  the  long  run  to  be  more  effective 
and  more  efficient  than  personal  Judgment, 
whether  exercised  through  government  power 
or  private  monopoly. 

In  the  third  place.  It  Is  believed  that  we 
will  insure  technological  and  economic  prog- 
ress best  by  a  full  utilization  of  the  diversity 
that  a  free  competitive  market  offers.  Our 
great  resource  of  Individual  inventiveness 
and  personal  initiative  can  be  fully  utilized 
only  in  a  free  enterprise  system.  Under  a 
system  of  cartels  or  of  monopolies.  Inven- 
tions and  technological  innovations  will  be 
employed  only  within  the  confines  of  the 
cartel  or  monopoly  with  established  power 
over  the  relevant  field.  The  contributions  of 
outsiders  are  neither  encouraged  nor  per- 
mitted. By  keeping  the  economy  free,  we 
offer  both  opportunity  and  incentive  for  the 
widest  participation,  and  thus  for  utilization 
of  the  full  range  of  diversity,  Indlvldiutl  tal- 
ent and  energy  which  is  possessed  by  the 
entire  population. 

As  one  of  our  greatest  Judges,  Learned 
Hand,  has  said,  the  Sherman  Act  is  based  on 
these  premises:  "That  possession  of  unchal- 
lenged economic  {xswer  deadens  Initiative, 
discourages  thrift,  and  depresses  energy;  that 
immunity  from  competition  Is  a  narcotic,  and 
rivalry  is  a  stimulant,  to  Industrial  progress: 
that  the  spur  of  constant  stress  Is  necessary 
to  counteract  an  inevitable  disposition  to 
let  well  enough  alone.  •  •  •  (C|ompetltorS. 
versed  In  the  craft  as  no  consvmaer  can  be. 
will  be  quick  to  detect  opportunities  for 
saving  and  new  shifts  In  production,  and 
be  eager  to  profit  by  them."  {U.S.  v.  Alumi- 
num Co..  148  P.  2d  427.) 

Fourth,  it  is  a  premise  of  the  antltmst 
laws  that  by  maintaining  the  widest  pos- 
sible area  of  freedom  in  the  economic  realm, 
we  maintain  the  conditions  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  political  democracy  and  civil 
liberties.  To  illustrate  this  point,  it  Is  nec- 
essary only  to  suggest  the  situation  that 
might  exist  were  the  economy  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  cartels  or  of  a  single 
monopoly.  Then  an  individual  skilled  in  a 
business,  craft,  or  profession  might  find  only 
a  single  employer  within  the  economy.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  would  most 
surely  be  under  great  restraint  and  |>er8onal 
freedom  would  be  dependent  on  the  toler- 
ance of  the  employer.  This,  of  course.  Is 
precisely  the  situation  that  does  exist  In 
countries  where  the  economy  is  wholly  so- 
cialized. Monopoly  Is  merely  slightly  less  ex- 
tensive In  its  effect. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
recognized  these  objectives  of  the  antitrust 
laws  in  an  opinion  which  declared: 

"The  Sherman  Act  was  designed  to  be  a 
comprehensive  charter  of  economic  liberty 
aimed  at  preserving  free  and  unfettered 
competition  as  the  rule  of  trade.  It  rests 
on  the  premise  that  the  unrestrained  inter- 
action of  competitive  forces  wUl  yield  the 
best  allocation  of  our  economic  resources,  the 
lowest  prices,  the  highest  quality  and  the 
greatest  material  progress,  while  at  thfe  same 
time  providing  an  environment  conducive 
to  the  preservation  of  our  democratic  politi- 
cal, and  social  Institutions."  {Northern 
Pacific  v.  United  States.  366  U.S.  1.) 

Finally,  it  should  be  added,  that  by  seeking 
to  maintain  and  preserve  economic  freedom, 
the  antitnxst  laws  secure  something  which  is 
valued  as  an  end  In  Itself.  Freedom  needs 
no  Justification  or  ulterior  purpose.  Free- 
dom Itself  is  something  that  the  American 
people  believe  to  be  good,  and  Is  an  essential 
part  of  that  ethical  system  in  which  the 
Individual  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
represent  the  ultimate  standard  of  value. 
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THX    ALTEKNATIVX    MXTHOOS    OF    ACHtXVINO 
XCONOMIC   AIMS 

Although  there  Is  Infinite  variety  of  de- 
tail possible,  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
basic  methods  by  which  society  can  achieve 
its  economic  alms.  All  of  the  methods  In- 
volve the  existence  of  some  laws  which  con- 
trol or  limit  economic  activity  in  some  de- 
gree. Any  society  which  has  a  business  and 
economic  system  is  based  upon  a  legal  order. 
Most  business  enterprises,  such  as  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  trusts,  and  Joint  ven- 
tures, are  creations  of  the  law,  as  are  such 
elements  of  business  Itself  as  money  and 
credit,  bills  and  notes,  contracts,  property 
and.  most  basic  of  all.  the  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  law  and  order.  The  law  which 
creates  these  economic  Instnunents  also 
specifies  their  use  and  limitations. 

Basically,  there  are  three  alternative  meth- 
ods of  securing  economic  obJecUves.  The 
first  Is  by  a  limitation  on  the  form  and  extent 
of  economic  power.  This  is  the  method  of 
competition  or  free  enterprise.  The  second 
Is  by  a  government  determination  of  the 
standards  of  economic  performance.  The 
government's  determination  may  be  made 
effective  either  by  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
for  falliu-e  to  comply  with  the  standards  of 
performance,  or  by  the  offering  of  incentives 
for  such  compliance.  There  are  many  varia- 
tions of  this  method,  but  they  all  involve 
the  determination  by  goverrunent  Itself  of 
the  kind  and  quality  of  economic  perform- 
ance that  is  sought.  This  Is  the  method  of 
regulation.  The  third  alternative  is  the  con- 
trol of  major  economic  Institutions  by  gov- 
ernment through  ownership.  This  is  the 
method  of  nationalization  or  socialism. 

All  governments  utilize  some  elements  of 
each  of  these  methods  to  sc»ne  extent.  In 
the  United  States  the  post  office  system  Is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  and 
thus  may  be  regarded  as  a  socialized  en- 
terprise. The  transportation  industry  is 
largely  subject  to  governmental  control  and. 
therefore.  Is  an  example  of  the  method  of 
regulation.  However,  with  respect  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  economy,  the  American 
method  Is  that  of  private  enterprise  operat- 
ing freely  within  the  broad  limits  set  by 
legal  rules  required  to  maintain  competl- 
ik  tlon.  This  is  the  general  method  of  Ameri- 
can law.  In  other  fields  than  the  economic, 
conduct  or  activities  which  are  thought  to 
be  undesirable  are  prohibited,  and  citizens 
are  left  free  to  engage  In  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  Interests  so  long  as  they  do  not 
conuntt  acts  that  are  forbidden.  To  pre- 
scribe and  require  conduct  that  Is  thought 
to  be  desirable  would  leave  a  much  nar- 
rower area  of  freedom  to  the  citizen  and 
would  require  a  much  greater  governmental 
apparatus  to  administer. 

Both  theory  and  experience  indicate  It  to 
be  more  practical  and  more  efficient,  particu- 
larly in  the  economic  realm,  to  have  the 
limited  prohibitions  of  law  protecting  a  wide 
area  of  freedom,  and  to  permit  the  widest 
possible  discretion  for  the  Individual,  rather 
than  to  subject  extensive  areas  of  economic 
life  to  either  Government  regulation  or  Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

THE    PmiNCIPLES    OF    ANTITSUST 

As  business  and  economic  activity  have 
expanded  and  developed  in  complexity 
through  the  years,  so  has  the  law.  Thus, 
the  simple  principle  of  limiting  the  form 
and  extent  of  economic  jwwer  now  has  been 
embodied  in  a  very  large  number  of  statutes. 
There  are  antitrust  statutes  applicable  to 
numerous  specific  situations  such  as  those 
involving  Import  and  export  trade,  those  In- 
volving special  or  partial  exemptions  or  ad- 
ministration procedures  and  those  applicable 
to  particular  businesses  ranging  from  pack- 
ers and  stockyards  to  ocean  carriers.  There 
are  provisions  relating  to  the  isstiance  of  in- 
junctions, to  damage  suits  by  private  par- 
ties and  by  the  Government  to  limitations 


of  time  within  which  action  may  be  brought, 
to  the  procedural  effect  of  Judgments,  to  se- 
ctirlng  testimony  before  grand  Juries,  and  to 
many  other  similar  matters. 

However,  detailed,  technical,  and  complex 
as  the  body  of  statutes  may  be,  there  are, 
basically,  four  simple  principles  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  first  principle,  contained  In 
section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  Is  that  all  con- 
tracts, combinations,  and  conspiracies  In  re- 
straint of  trade  are  prohibited.  In  thU 
usage,  the  word  "trade"  may  be  understood 
as  meaning  "competition."  Thus,  the  first 
and  most  general  principle  is  simply  that 
all  combinations  to  restrain  competition  are 
prohibited. 

The  second  principle  is  in  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  is  that  it  Is  prohibited  to 
monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize  or 
combine  or  conspire  to  monopolize  any  part 
of  trade. 

The  third  principle,  in  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  Is  that  no  corporation  shall  ac- 
quire or  merge  with  any  other  corporation 
where  the  effect  may  be  substantially  to  les- 
sen competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  fourth  principle  Is  in  section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act.  This  provides  that  It  Is 
unlawful  to  discriminate  In  price,  directly  or 
indirectly,  between  different  purchasers  of 
the  same  or  similar  commodity  where  the 
effect  may  be  to  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly.  This  statute  permits 
differentials  that  make  only  due  allowance 
for  differences  in  cost  of  manufacture,  sale, 
or  delivery,  and  contains  a  number  of  other 
specific  provisions.  This  art  seeks  to  spell 
out  with  some  certainty  the  circumstances 
which  involve  Illegal  price  discrimination 
and  those  in  which  price  differentials  are 
permitted.  However,  the  attempt  to  write 
rules  that  are  certain  and  specific  has  prob- 
ably created  as  much  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion as  would  exist  if  the  law  stated  merely 
a  general  principle  against  discrimination 
and  left  detailed  construction  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  courts. 

There  arc  some  other  additional  specific 
provisions  of  the  law,  such  as  prohibitions 
against  tying  agreements  and  against  inter- 
locking directorates.  In  essence,  these  are 
merely  efforts  to  specify  and  emphasize  par- 
ticular practices  which  are  thought  to  con- 
stitute  restraints   of    trade  or   competition. 

THE    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    ANTrTHUST    LJ^WS 

There  has  been  a  continuing  debate  among 
businessmen,  lawyers,  and  economists  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  antitrust  laws  almost 
since  their  passage.  These  criticisms,  how- 
ever, have  by  no  means  been  consistent. 

Some  businessmen  assert  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  too  rigid,  restrictive,  and  In- 
flexible. They  say  that  these  laws  have  put 
business  in  a  straltjacket,  that  It  is  neces- 
sary in  the  modern  age  for  business  to  grow 
bigger  than  ever,  and  that  It  cannot  grow 
and  expand  as  it  should  with  the  antitrust 
laws  In  effect. 

It  Is  asserted  by  some  businessmen  that 
the  antitrust  laws  are  too  indefinite  and 
uncertain.  They  say  that  because  of  this 
uncertainty  they  cannot  know  how  to  com- 
ply with  the  antitrust  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  critics  who 
say  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  not  rigorous 
enough.  They  assert  antitrust  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  preventing  the  concentration  of 
economic  power,  that  business  In  America 
has  grown  bigger  than  ever  before,  that  com- 
jjetltlon  has  given  way  to  administered 
prices.  They  argue  that  the  antitrust  laws 
serve  only  as  a  symbol  with  which  to  satisfy 
the  public  while  monopolistic  businesses 
grow  ever  larger  and  more  powerful. 

Another  group  believes  business  should 
be  subject  to  greater  limitation  and  that 
antitrust  is  not  adequate  to  provide  this 
In  contemporary  circumstances.     The  under- 


lying assumption  of  this  viewpoint  la  that 
competlUon  Is  no  longer  a  reliable  govern- 
ing principle  for  the  economy.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  competition  Is  rejected  by  those  who  be- 
lieve that  we  miut  have  Government  regula- 
tion in  one  form  or  another  and  by  those 
who  advocate  socialism  as  well  as  by  those 
who  contend  that  business  should  be  per- 
mitted to  form  cartels  or  exercise  monopoly 
power. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  criticisms  of  the 
antitrust  laws  are  Inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory to  each  other.  Some  business  critics 
claim  that  the  laws  are  at  once  too  rigid 
and  inflexible  and  also  too  uncertain.  How- 
ever, It  Is  Impossible  for  the  laws  to  be  both 
flexible  and  certain  at  the  same  time.  To 
the  degree  that  the  laws  are  flexible  and 
adaptable  to  different  circumstances  they 
are  uncertain,  since  Judgments  will  differ 
as  to  their  application.  To  the  degree  that 
the  laws  are  certain  and  definite  they  are 
rigid  and  Infiexlble. 

The  antltrvist  laws  combine  both  flexibility 
and  certainty,  or  generality  and  detail,  by 
the  same  method  as  most  of  our  Important 
laws.  The  basic  principles  of  the  laws  are 
stated  in  broad  general  terms.  This  re- 
quires the  laws  to  be  Interpreted  In  the 
course  of  application  to  specific  situations. 
Thus  a  body  of  Judicial  precedents  Is  built 
up  by  the  decisions  in  specific  cases,  which 
supplements  the  statutes  and  provides 
guides  to  the  meaning  of  the  laws. 

This  Is  the  common-law  method  of  devel- 
oping legal  doctrine  and  Is  fundamental  to 
our  system  of  government.  For  example,  the 
legal  principle  of  most  common  and  general 
application  is  the  rule  imposing  liability 
for  negligence.  This  rule  states  generally 
that  anyone  who  falls  to  exercise  the  care 
of  a  reasonable  man  and  thereby  Injures 
another  must  pay  for  the  damages  cavised. 
This  is  a  principle  of  wide  application  stated 
in  simple  and  general  terms  and  most  fiex- 
Ible  In  its  application.  The  Interpretation 
or  application  of  this  principle  has  given 
rise  to  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  cases 
which  give  specific  content  to  the  general 
rule. 

Similarly,  Chief  Justice  Hughes  stated,  the 
Sherman  Act,  as  a  charter  of  freedom,  "has 
a  generality  and  adaptability  comparable  to 
that  found  to  be  desirable  In  constitutional 
provisions.  It  does  not  go  Into  detailed 
definitions  which  might  either  work  Injury 
to  legitimate  enterprise  or  through  particu- 
larlzatlon  defeat  its  purposes  by  providing 
loopholes  for  escape.  The  restrictions  the 
act  Imposes  are  not  mechanical  or  artificial." 
{Appalachian  Coals  v.  17.5..  288  UJB.  344.) 

Early  In  the  history  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  declared  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  was  to  be  applied  In  a  reasonable 
manner,  which  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
power  to  carry  on  biislness  by  all  normal 
methods,  but  which  would  prohibit  all  acta 
and  practices  that  restrained  competition. 
Over  the  years,  the  courts  have  recogniaed 
that  certain  practices  are  of  a  kind  the 
statute  clearly  Intended  to  prohlMt.  Thus 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  oertain 
acts  are  unreasonable  per  se  and  therefore 
illegal.  The  practices  that  are  conclusively 
presumed  to  be  unreasonable  are  principally 
price  fixing  of  every  kind,  agreements  among 
competitors  for  the  allocation  of  customers 
or  territories,  group  boycotts,  the  pooling 
of  profits  by  competitors,  and  other  similar 
types  of  agreements  not  to  compete. 

As  to  these  practices  which  are  per  se 
unreasonable,  and  therefore  illegal,  there  is 
great  certainty  and  little  flexibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  practices  which  are  not  per  s« 
unreasonable  must  be  Judged  by  their  piir- 
jxises  and  probable  effects  in  the  light  of  all 
the  economic  circumstances.  As  to  these 
practices,  there  is  considerable  flexibility 
but  correspondingly  less  certainty.  This  an- 
tithesis of  certainty  and  flexibility  is  not  a 
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pecuMarltj  at  t&«  antttnist  la«9,  but  a  logl- 
cally  taeacmpable  glanaent  In  all  law. 

Tbe  arguniBnt  tliat  ttie  antltmat  lawa  are 
not  rtBOKNU  anoacti,  tm,  at  cum—,  cnwiplwteiy 
Incooiffnt  wttti  tba  datm  ttiat  ttw  lam 
an  too  rtgorooB.  Tba  nUkUty  at  tUla  argu- 
mant  ntc— nrtly  depeDda  upon  tha  view 
tbat  la  bald  aa  to  tba  eoonoBole  atiuctuie 
tliat  tlila  ooontiy  ahould  poaseaa.  But  gan- 
azBlIy  tbe  argnment  la  reated  upon  tba  as- 
sertion tbat  economic  concentration  U  In- 
creaaUig  daq»lta  tbe  antltruat  laws. 

Unfcntunately  there  Is  dliputa  among 
aeholara  and  otbara  both  as  to  whether  eco- 
nomic concentration  has  Increased  signifi- 
cantly In  this  country  during  thU  century 
and  also  as  to  tbe  nature  and  Talldlty  of 
the  criteria  by  whl<^  such  concentration 
may  be  measured.  In  any  event,  it  la  clear 
that  there  Is  still  a  large  degree  of  compe- 
tition and  freedoo/  in  the  economy  gener- 
ally. This  appears  to  be  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  la,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  a  rig- 
orous proof  of  any  historical  cause  and  effect. 
No  one  can  measure  the  degree  to  which 
basic  legal  principlea  have  Infiuenoed  social 
develcqunent.  For  example,  the  concept  of 
"due  pioceaa  of  law"  has  certainly  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  course  of  American 
blatory.  But  it  la  difficult  to  specify  and 
Impoealbla  to  quantify  that  effect.  Like- 
wise, the  principlea  of  antitrust  have  had  a 
substantial  effect  upon  economic  itructure 
according  to  the  testimony  of  most  ohserr- 
ers  and  bualnesa  participants  although  the 
degree  of  influence  Is  Incommensurable. 

Thoaa  who  criticize  the  antitrust  laws  on 
the  groiuad  tbat  competition  is  ineffective 
or  outmoded  have  yet  to  make  either  a 
cogent  theoretical  argiunent  or  a  practical 
demonstration  that  there  is  any  better  alter- 
native social  model.  The  experience  of  this 
country  wo\ild  certainly  seem  to  offer  at 
least  aoma  evidence  to  tbe  contrary. 

One  of  the  first  great  antitrust  cases  re- 
aulted  in  tbe  dlsaolution  of  tbe  Standard 
OU  combination  in  1911.  Now.  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  tbe  oil  companies  which  resulted 
from  the  aplittlng  up  of  the  Standard  Oil 
combine,  are  large  and  prosperoua  and  are 
among  tbe  largeat  corporations  of  tbe  coiin- 
try.  On  the  other  hand,  many  railroads, 
airlines  and  other  regulated  enterprlsea  are 
in  obvious  financial  difficulty.  Clearly  there 
are  numaroua  complez  causes.  However, 
thia  augaeata  at  least  that  regulation  and 
restriction  of  oompetltlmi  Is  no  guarantee  of 
prosperity,  and  tbat  compeUtion  enfoaroed  by 
antitrust  action  Is  no  barrier  to  prosperity 
and  growth.  There  are  nxuneroiu  industries 
In  wblcb  antitrust  action  has  taken  place 
and  In  wbidi  business  baa  grown  large  and 
pro^MTOua.  Indeed  the  critlca  who  dalm 
that  tbe  antitrust  laws  are  too  rlgoroua  can 
point  to  no  ^jtedflc  example  where  they 
have  prevented  the  growth  or  development 
of  Amertcan  induatry  in  any  field. 

In  any  event,  no  system  or  regulation  or 
of  aoctallat  incentives  has  yet  been  suggested 
that  wUl  aecure  all  ot  the  purpoees  and  ob- 
Jeetlvea  of  tbe  antitrust  laws.  It  Is  possible 
that  regulation  or  Oovernment  ownerahlp 
nUgbt  aaald  exploitation  of  the  consumer 
and  unduly  hl^  prices.  There  is  no  serious 
reason  to  doubt  tbat  this  wiU  Im  true  in 
practice  over  any  substantial  period,  but  the 
point  may  be  oonoeded  for  tbe  sake  of  ar- 
gunwnt.  However.  It  la  clear  that  neither 
regulation,  Oovemmant  ownership,  nor  mo- 
nopoly. wUl  furnish  that  automatic  and  Im- 
peraoaal  control  of  pricea  and  allocation  ot 
resourcea  which  la  moat  likely  to  Insure 
ecooonde  eActency  wM&oxit  rellanee  t^on 
tba  faBitalUt^r  ot  human  knowledge  ami 
judgBaaC  WttrthBT,  tba  stimulation  and 
utmHrttaBft  of  4tl««ealtr  wtakeh  vansrate  tedi- 
nolcglQal  ptograaa  can  hardly  be  achieved 
by  any  ofttiar  method  than  that  freedom 
which  is  protected  by  antitroat  principlea. 


It  is  notewortiiy  that  slaoe  the  end  at 
World  War  II  many  of  the  other  Industrie 
oountrlaa  ot  tba  world,  partieularly  in 
Europe,  bave  adopted  new  or  substantially 
•treiiKtheiied  statataa  against  restrictive 
buaineea  practtoea.  Japan  ad<^ted  such  a 
statute  In  1947;  Austria  in  1051;  Norway. 
Sweden,  and  Ireland  in  1053:  Prance  In  1954; 
Denmark  Jn  1955;  Great  Britain  and  Nether- 
lands in  1966;  Germany  and  Finland  in 
1957;  Belgium,  Israel,  and  Canada  In  1960. 
Moreover,  broad  provisions  against  restraints 
on  competition  were  contained  in  the  treaty 
establishing  the  Exiropean  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  in  1951.  and  also  In  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  establishing  the  European  Eco- 
ncMnlc  Community  (or  Conunon  Market)  In 
1957.  The  treaty  setting  up  the  European 
Free  Trade  Aasoclatlon  or  the  "Outer  Seven," 
in  1960  likewise  contained  provisions  on  the 
subject.  Wblle  there  are  numerous  dlfTer- 
ences  and  a  variety  of  detail  among  these 
statutes  and  treaties,  it  is  significant  that 
all.  like  ovir  own  antitrust  laws,  seek  the 
maintenance  of  competition  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  what  we  call  restraint  of  trade. 

Prof.  Albert  Copp*,  vice  president  of  the 
Hi^  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  C<Hnmunlty  and  a  distinguished  econo- 
mist, has  said: 

"Kven  among  those  of  us  who  looked  for 
great  results  from  the  Conunon  Market 
there  was  astonishment  at  the  swiftness  with 
which  the  intensification  of  competition  pro- 
duced a  considerable  increase  In  Investments. 
In  various  sectors  of  the  Community's  in- 
dustries. Investments  are  now  going  up 
swiftly.  There  has  been  a  40  percent  in- 
crease in  coal  mine  Investments,  and  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  percent  in  the  steel 
industiy  as  compared  with  the  first  years  of 
the  Common  Market. 

"With  this  Increase  in  capital  investment 
has  come  Increased  productivity  in  tbe  com- 
munity's industries.  Certainly  productivity 
is  the  key  to  higher  living  standards  in  a 
modem  indtistrial  economy.  Therefore,  an- 
other lesson  to  be  learned  from  our  experi- 
ence is  that  by  establishing  a  climate  of 
competition  it  becomes  possible — because  it 
becomea  commercially  necessary — to  in- 
crease investments,  boost  productivity,  and 
thiis  contribute  to  higher  living  standards." 
(Speech  at  St.  Mary's  University,  San  An- 
tonio. Tex..  Oct.  3,  1957.) 

Beyond  the  economic  benefits,  probably 
the  most  important  purpose  achieved  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  enterprise  system 
through  the  antitrust  laws  is  the  establish- 
ment of  conditions  that  foster  and  permit 
political  democracy  and  civil  liberty.  Neither 
Government  regulation  nor  any  of  the  al- 
ternative theories  or  schemes  yet  suggested 
would  affcH^  conditions  of  individual  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  nurture  political  democ- 
racy and  civil  liberty  as  antitrust  and  free 
enterprise  do. 

Without  suggesting  either  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  perfect  or  that  they  are  the 
sole  cause  Involved,  it  may  be  observed  that 
their  piuposes  have  been  largely  achieved. 
The  United  States  has  developed  a  free  and 
ccnnpetttlve  economy  and  haa  made  un- 
preeedented  technolagtcal  progress.  It  has! 
increasingly  made  more  goods  available  to 
more  people  and  has  maintained  an  eco- 
nomic system  with  a  very  large  degree  c4 
Individual  freedom,  opportunity  for  initia- 
tive, and  political  democrekcy.  These 
achievements  are  surely  the  result  of  both 
the  underlying  philosophy  that  produced 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  the  existence  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  themselves. 

FOtlCT 

of  lava  can  be  more  oy 
but.  if  it  la  honest. 
It  cannot  bo  parttaan  or  political.  Tlie  en- 
forceoaent  of  tbe  Federal  laws,  particularly 
the  antltruat  laws,  over  the  years  has  been 
honest  nonpartisan,  and  nonpoUtical.    Dlf. 


f erenoes  of  ofilnlon  as  to  apfdication  c€  gen- 
eral antitrust  prlndplee  to  particular  cases 
can  and  do  exist  among  conscientious 
lawyers.  However,  there  bas  been  relatively 
little  difference  among  those  cbarged  wltb 
enforcement  of  Federal  antitrust  laws  as 
to  the  principles  that  should  apply. 

The  basic  pjititrust  enforcement  policy  Is, 
and  we  believe  always  should  be,  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  law  by  securing  com- 
pliance. Tbe  enforcenaent  policy  of  this 
administration  does  not  seek  to  impose 
penalties  upon  business,  to  secure  Injunc- 
tions or  to  win  cases  for  the  sake  of  a  sta- 
tistical record.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the 
effectiveness  of  antitrust  enforcement  can- 
not be  measured  by  statistics.  Were  tbe 
program  of  enforcement  perfectly  effective, 
there  would  be  universal  voluntary  compli- 
ance and  litigation  would  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  borderline  cases  in  which  tbe  ap- 
plication of  general  principles  required  ftill 
Judicial  inquiry  and  determination.  No 
such  Utopian  conditic>n  seems  Inunlnent  or 
prospective.  However,  such  a  hypothesis 
emphasizes  the  point  that  statistical  meas- 
ures of  cases  filed  are  not  a  good  indication 
of  the  effectiveness  of  enforcement  activity. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  cases  that  are 
brought,  there  is  an  inescapable  burden  of 
discretion  on  enforcement  officials  since 
nmnpower  and  money  are  limited.  There 
always  are  more  complaints  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  investigate  fully  and  more  potential 
cases  than  it  is  possible  to  prosecute. 

Within  this  area  of  discretion,  the  selec- 
tion of  cases  is  now  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  economic  significance  and  potential  con- 
tribution to  the  achievement  of  antitrust 
objectives.  Enforcement  activity  Is  not 
fashioned  to  fit  any  preconceived  Ideas  as 
to  which  sections  of  law  should  be  enforced 
or  which  areas  of  business  should  be  prose- 
cuted. While  errors  of  Judgment  are  always 
possible,  enforcement  policy  now  is  gtilded 
solely  by  the  policy  and  standards  of  the 
statutes  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  facts 
in  each  case.  Despite  some  published  opin- 
ions to  the  contrary,  enforcement  policy  and 
activity  under  the  present  administration 
has  been  neither  punitive  nor  hostile.  For 
example,  the  proportion  of  criminal  cases 
filed  in  1961  was  the  lowest  of  any  year  In 
the  la.st  decade. 

In  the  past,  enforcement  officials  sonM- 
tlmes  have  suggested  that  one  section  of  the 
antitrust  statutes  might  be  more  Important 
or  more  effective  than  another.  Tbe  an- 
nounced policy  of  this  administration  to 
enforce  all  sections  of  the  law  wltb  equal 
vigor  has  led  some  writers  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  we  are  less  vigorous  with 
respect  to  certain  statutes  than  those  Who 
talked  more  emphatically  about  them.  Spe- 
cifically It  has  been  asserted  that  we  are 
bringing  fewer  cases  under  the  Oeller- 
Kefauver  Antimerger  Act  than  the  preceding 
administration.  The  fact  Is.  however,  that 
the  largest  number  of  cases  brought  under 
this  statute  In  any  year  prior  to  1*61  was  11, 
while  18  such  cases  were  filed  in  the  year 
1961.  Furthermore,  of  the  18  cases  filed  In 
1961.  5  were  actually  brought  to  trial  dm- 
Ing  that  calendar  year  and  I  additional 
case  was  brought  to  trial  within  1  year  of 
the  date  on  which  it  was  filed.  As  many 
merger  cases  were  tried  In  1961  as  were  tried 
during  the  preceding  decade. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  mergers  are 
automatically  challenged  by  the  Antitnist 
Division.  On  the  contrary,  the  nmnber  of 
cases  is  relatively  small  In  relation  to  tbe 
total  number  of  mergers.  The  Antitrtast  Di- 
vision exam l nee  over  a  tV^itaml  umtgl**  a 
year.  Between  1  and  2  percent  of  then 
mergers  are  challenged  in  court. 

In  tbla  oonnectlaa,  **>»  AntUntst  Dtvlatan 
Is  guided  by  the  statements  a<  the  courts 
that  mere  size  Is  not  an  ollenae  against  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  that  market  power  la  one 
of  those  economic  circumstances  relevant  In 
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certain  cases.  Practices  such  as  price  fixing 
which  are  unreasonable  per  se  are  equally 
forbidden  for  all  businesses  whether  big  or 
small  In  market  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  far  wider  range  of  practices  Is  prohibited 
only  as  the  practices  appear  to  be  unreason- 
able In  the  setting  of  economic  circum- 
stances. In  such  cases  the  relative  market 
size  of  the  enterprise  Involved  clearly  Is  of 
importance.  For  example,  an  acquisition  or 
merger  by  a  company  that  Is  already  very 
large  in  relation  to  Its  market  Is  far  more 
likely  to  lessen  competition  substantially  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In  violation  of  the 
antitrxist  laws  than  a  similar  transaction  by 
a  small  company. 

Meet  of  the  Investigations  and  cases  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  are  in  response  to  com- 
plaints received.  These  come  in  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  100  a  month,  oi  the  total 
number  of  complaints  received  only  about 
13  percent  develop  Into  major  investigations 
and  less  than  5  percent  In  the  filing  of  a  case. 
A  most  significant  fact  Is  that  of  all  the  com- 
plaints received  over  two-thirds  are  from 
businessmen  themselves.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  Investigations  made  and  the  cases 
filed  under  the  antitrust  laws  are  the  result 
of  requests  by  business  for  legal  protection. 

THr   SPIKIT  or  ANTITaUST 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  the  anti- 
trust laws  ar«!  truly  probuslness.  By  keep- 
ing the  economy  free,  by  preventing  restric- 
tive and  unfair  practices,  and  by  permitting 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  they  have 
maintained  the  conditions  that  permit  and 
foster  the  growth  of  American  business. 
The  antitrust  laws,  In  this  respect,  may  be 
likened  to  the  laws  that  regulate  traffic. 
Nearly  everyone  Is  annoyed  at  some  traffic 
laws  and  Indignant  after  receiving  a  traffic 
ticket.  But  most  reasonable  men  recognize 
that  without  traffic  laws  and  officers  to  en- 
force them  nc  one  could  drive  safely  on  the 
crowded  public  highways. 

In  the  same  manner  it  Is  antitrust  enforce- 
ment that  keeps  the  economic  highways  free 
and  open  to  business.  If  it  were  not  for 
enforcement  of  the  antitrtist  laws  there 
might  be  one  or  two  businesses  able  to  sur- 
vive and  drive  others  off  the  highway  or  out 
of  the  field.  However,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  bosinessee,  literally  more  than 
99  percent  of  all  present  business  enter- 
prises, would  have  little  chance  of  prosperity 
or  even  survival  without  such  protection. 

Beyond  this  the  antitrust  laws  offer  one 
common  ground  upon  which  those  of  vary- 
ing political  and  economic  viewpoints  can. 
and  indeed  m^ist.  meet  If  Americans  are  to 
work  together  In  building  greater  economic 
strength  for  -.he  future.  The  concept  of 
pluralism  In  the  organization  of  power  Is  the 
one  positive  and  practical  program  that  can 
challenge  the  strength  of  tyranny  arising 
from  the  monopolistic  concentration  of 
power  under  the  totalitarian  systems. 

The  matter  was  well  stated  by  Fortune  in 
an  editorial  in  July  1948: 

"Unique  among  those  institutions  which 
have  tended  to  preserve  America's  flexible, 
dynamic,  and  competitive  society  Is  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act.  passed  58  years  ago  by  a 
Republican  Congress  and  currently  being 
applied  in  a  wiy  that  may  profoundly  affect 
U.S.  enterprise  •  •  •  Redemption  can  come 
only  as  freemen  everywhere  come  to  see 
that  liberty  If  meaningful  only  as  power, 
political  as  wtll  as  economic,  is  dispersed, 
and  that  the  high  road  to  such  dispersal  lies 
through  the  cultivation,  not  the  elimination, 
of  private  property,  and  the  broadening,  not 
the  constrictio!!.  of  the  market.  But  within 
the  context  tJie  Sherman  Act  does  make 
•sense — a  signpost  from  the  pcwt  providen- 
tially preserved  Into  the  present.  We  may 
not  be  able  and  we  may  not  wish  to  re-create 
the  exact  Ideal  society  envisaged  by  its 
framers.  They  too  were  unsure  and  did  not 
know  all  the  a-iswers.    What  they  did  know 
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was  that  the  free  society  rests  on  the  idea 
of  limited  power  and  that  there  are  mwal 
reasons  for  insisting  on  this  which  tran- 
Ecend  any  economic  considerations.  Let  ua 
therefore,  apply  the  letter  of  the  Sherman 
Act  as  best  we  can  to  our  complex  Industrial 
society— preserving  Its  spirit  to  fight  the 
deadly  statist   tyrannies  of   oiu-  time." 

This  Is  the  spirit  of  the  antitrust  laws,  as 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  the  American  people.  This  Is  the  spirit 
that  moves  and  guides  the  present  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  this  spirit, 
antitrust  Is  truly  probuslness.  but  Is  much 
more  than  that.  Antitrust  means  free  en- 
terprise. It  means  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  all  in  a  free  society. 

The  basic  vision  of  the  antitrust  laws  Is 
that  freedom  can  exist  only  where  it  is 
established  and  protected  by  law.  and  tbat 
the  law  must  secure  a  pluralistic  rather  than 
a  monopolistic  organization  of  power  in  every 
realm.  This  concept  is  built  into  the  very 
structure  of  oiir  Government.  The  (Constitu- 
tion Itself  provides  for  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  by  organizing  the  power  of 
Government  Into  three  separate  and  ooc»di- 
nate  branches.  The  purpose  of  the  founders 
of  the  Nation  was  to  guard  against  tyranny 
by  preventing  too  great  a  concentratlcm  of 
power  In  the  hands  of  one  or  a  few.  In 
the  economic,  as  In  the  political  realm,  we 
must  insure  that  power  is  organized  on  a 
pluralistic,  not  a  monopolistic  basis.  The 
spirit  of  antitrust  Is  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  Its  method  Is  the  most  practical  means 
of  securing  and  maintaining  liberty  that 
mankind  has  yet  learned. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  hours  ago  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jtistlce  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  decision  of  Federal  District  Judge 
Walter  J.  La  Buy  In  the  Du  Pont-General 
Motors  case. 

This  case,  In  which  the  Crovernment  seeks 
to  force  the  Du  Pont  Co.  to  divest  Itself  of 
63  million  shares  of  General  Motors  stock, 
most  of  It  acquired  more  than  40  years  ago. 
has  already  been  dragging  through  our 
courts  for  1 1  long  years. 

I  have  no  Idea,  Mr.  President,  what  this 
litigation  has  cost  the  Goverrunent  and  the 
taxpayers,  as  well  as  the  defendants,  over 
this  long  period,  but  the  figures  must  be 
staggering. 

The  appeal  filed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  prolong  this  litigation,  and  con- 
tinue to  engage  the  time  and  talent  of  the 
Government's  attorneys  for  at  least  another 
year.  I  submit  that  a  better  course  is  avail- 
able, and  the  Department  of  Justice  knows 
it. 

On  a  previous  appeal,  decided  3  years  ago, 
a  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court — four  of 
the  six  Justices  who  took  part — decided  that 
because  the  Du  Pont  Co.  owned  23  percent  of 
the  stock  of  the  General  Motors  Co.,  there 
was  created  a  "reasonable  probability"  that 
Du  Pont  would  have  a  {H-eferred  position  In 
supplying  General  Motors  wltb  finishes  and 
fabrics.  While  the  four  Justices,  In  a  new 
Interpretation,  held  that  this  was  In  viola- 
tion of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  they  also 
found  that  diuing  the  preceding  40  years  "all 
concerned  in  high  executive  posts  In  both 
companies  acted  honorably  and  fairly,  each 
In  the  honest  conviction  that  his  actions 
were  In  the  best  Interest  of  his  own  com- 
pany and  without  any  design  to  overreach 
anyone.  Including  Du  Font's  competit<»s. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
care  to  say  is  that  I  refer  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  to  page  21  of  the  bill, 
where  it  is  provided : 

The  activities  of  the  corporation  created 
under  this  act  and  of  the  persons  or  oom- 
p<mles  participating  in  the  ownership  at  the 
corporation  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws. 


Our  subcommittee  wrote  that  lan- 
guage into  the  bill.  Purthermore.  I  read 
from  page  27  of  the  bill: 

The  federal  Communications  Commission 
( shall]  insure  effective  competition,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  ccunpetltlve  bidding 
where  appropriate.  In  the  procurement  by 
the  corporation  and  communication  com- 
mon carriers  of  apparatus,  equipment,  and 
services  required  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  communications  satellite 
system  and  satellite  terminal  stations;  and 
the  commission  shall  consult  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  solicit  Its  rec- 
ommendations on  measures  and  procedures 
which  will  Insure  that  small  business  con- 
cerns are  given  an  equitable  opportunity— 

And  so  forth.  I  further  suggest  that 
the  public  interest  has  been  guaranteed 
and  insured  and  competitive  bidding 
provided,  and  that  the  antitrust  laws 
will  be  applied. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  read  becomes  verbiage 
in  the  bill  unless  we  protect  the  public 
from  the  purchasing  of  voting  stocks  and 
securities  by  manufacturers  of  apparatus 
and  other  equipment.  That  is  what  we 
are  seeking  to  prevent.  I  point  out  also 
that  unless  there  is  this  bill,  the  power 
that  is  sought  to  be  vested  here  would 
automatically  be  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  this  country.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  have  the  bill  to  take  this  mo- 
nopoly out  from  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of 
vertical  monopoly  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  subjecting  the  American  people  to. 
I  submit  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS  re- 
quested the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MokskJ. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MORTON.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KerAuvni].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frwn  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible! . 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  B-xudiI 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cha- 
VTEl.  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
ChduchI.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gork],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Oruining].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfau- 
v«],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Laitsche],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoMc],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCahtht],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaba],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monsonkt],  the 
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Oefwrtpgfrboi  V^tdi  (SCr.  ICbbbI,  Ihe  flcn- 
■lor  ffOBi  MMtae  tMr>  MmKotl*  tfwSeB:- 
aior  finm  Qrcfon  dim.  MkusuMMl,  ttie 
llHMitor  fkoBi  CtaOTgift  fUr.  IHiMiin. 
■bA  UmBBBiMtorflrwn  OUo  mr.  Yovm] 

I  taatltm  vatoaaaet  ttutt  the  Senator 
tsooi  linr  Mndeo  [ICr.  AwpctiowI  uod 
the  dwtt  tnm  Artwna  Ulr.  Hatbbi] 


arei 

X  fvtfair  MwooBce  thst,  tf  prewnt 
and  ToOnc.  tbe  Benato'  from  mrgtnla 
Cllr.  Bml.  the  denator  fraoi  MMd- 
gan  tltr.  Ruts],  the  Senator  from  Art- 
aona  Clfr.  BaxmdiI.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Cltr.  iMmauZ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wangaoto  fMr.  MoCiSTHT]  would 
each  T9te  "yea.** 

Ob  fhls  vole,  the  Senator  tnm  New 
Iffexloa  Ihb.  Amaaaowl  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oorx]. 
If  prBBeni  and  Totinf.  the  Senator  from 
Ifew  Ifexioo  WOTdd  vote  "ye*."  and  the 
Senator  from  Tenneawe  would  vote 
••nay." 

On  Ihit  vote,  fhe  Senator  from  IVerada 
[Mr.  Bmui]  ia  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wlaa^a  CMr.  Cktowmw].  If  pres- 
cat  and  Totimr.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
wmdd  fote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
AkMka  wrndd  fwte  "nay.** 

On  thie  rete,  the  Senator  from  Xlew 
Mexleo  Clfr.  CwAinBl  is  imlred  wllh  the 
Senaftor  firam  Mabo  CMr.  CtevacHJ.  If 
Iiremat  and  wothw.  the  ^Senator  firam 
N^  Ifodoo  irould  ?ote  'Imt,"  and  the 

Senator  fiowi  Idaho  woold  vote  "nay." 

On  this  Tote.  Um  Senator  from  Penn- 
syhrania  [Mr.  CujaL\  is  iwired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wlaoonsin  [Mr.  Wnjnr]. 
If  pimeiit  and  Ydting,  the  Senator  from 
Pnonojiyania  wmdd  yete  "nay,"  and  the 
Oenator    from    Wleeonsin    would    Tote 


On  this  yoite,  tttt  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FDumnoR]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  bom  f^wiWina  £Mr.  Losie}.  If 
lucvseBt  and  matins,  the  Senator  f  rcun 
Arkansas  would  vote '^ea."  and  ttw  Sen- 
ator from  TrfwWaTia  would  Tote  "nay." 

On  this  TOte,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hnx]  is  paired  with  the  Qea.- 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moasl.  If  present 
and  ¥otlna,  the  Senator  f roB&  Alahama 
wouid  wole  "yea*"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  flf^stor  f ran  Miehi- 
gan  [Mr.  McMsmmu]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Momm- 
mr].  If  iwesent  and  vottog,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Soiator  f  nan  Oklahoma  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mossm]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  LMrs.  NsuKEGnl.  If  pres- 
ent and  votkig.  the  Senator  fromMaine 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Robskll]  is  paired  with 
theSenator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yoewo].  If 
presmt  and  molhig,  ttie  Senator  fkom 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor fnm  Ohdo  wonM  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KDCm..  I  annwmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  jSutloj. 
the  Senator  fnws  Tnittana  [Mr.  Csnt- 
HABTl.  the  Senator  Irom  JUinals  [Mr. 
OntxasHl,  and  the  Senator  fnxn  New 


Hampriiire  [Mr.  Mdipht]  are 
saiHy  afamnt  and,  if  present  and  vot 
would  eadi  vote  "yea." 

Tha  flfinad'nr  ban.  Oonnectlcut  [1 
Bosal,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [1 
Paoaonl,  the  Senator  from  Maasacb^ 
setts  [Mr.  SsLTowsmxl,  and  the  Sei 
tm:  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WilktI 
detained  on  official  business  and.  If  pi 
ent  and  voting,  would  each  vote  "yei 

Hie  result  was  announced — ^yeas  ^\, 
nays  7.  as  follows: 
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1 

Aiken 

Pactore 

AUott 

Hlckey 

PeU 

Bean 

Holland 

Prouty            1 

Bennett 

HrtMka 

ni%Bi 

Humpluey 

Randolph          1 

Bottum 

Robertaon 

BTTd.  W.  Va. 

Javtta 

scoa 

Cazuaoa 

Johnston 

amathers 

Carlaoa 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smith.  Haas. 

esse 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith,  ICalne 

Copper 
Oataa 

Sparicman 

KetT 

Stennls 

OurtlB 

Koctwl 

nodd 

I^»K.lis. 

Talmadse 

»nTH«~^| 

liagnuBon 

EUender 

Mansfteld 

Tower 

Kusle 

ItcClellan 

WlUlama,  N.J. 

gprin 

SicOee 

WmtaTsa.  Del. 

9ont 

Metcalf 

Tonov,  N.  DaSi 

OoldwatN 

MfDer 

Hwtke 

MlUMlt 

HATS— 7 

BarQett 

Doiislas 

Tarborough 

Bvirdlck 

liODC,  Hawaii 

Carroll 

Morse 

il 
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Andenon 

Ooce 

Morton 

BibU 

CSruaning 

Mom 

Buati 

Hart 

Murphy 

Butler 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Byrd.Va. 

HIU 

Neuberger      i 

OapelMrt 

Kefanrer 

Peanon 

QAym 

Lawebe 

RuaMU 

Churek 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

XcCarttir 

WUer 

XMrksen 

McNamara 

Toung,  Ohio 

rolbrlsbt 

Monronej 

So  Mr.  Pastmk's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
taUe  Mr.  Mmsi's  amendment  to  ue 
cmnralttee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  PRESIDINQ  OFPICEai.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to  futj- 
ther  amendment.  ' 

Mr.  MOBSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  itk) 
my  amendment  designated  "g-13-62^ 
QQQQ"  and  ask  tbat  it  be  read. 

The    PRE8IDINO     OFFICER.       The 

aircncbttent  will  he  stated. 

The  If ozsLATivi  Clerk.  On  page  ff , 
between  lines  13  and  14.  it  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection : 

(tl)(l)  In  lumiflUng  taleconuuunlcat 
service  through  the  cosMaunieaUoDs  aat 
lite  syatem,  the  eorponUlon  alaali  glti 
priority  of  tnmamlffilmi  to  conununlcatlona 
of  the  Unltod  Btatea  OovamcnMU  for  whisb 
priority  la  raqueatod  \rj  the  Praotdent  ^ 
the  United  Stetae— not  law  than  two  hoists 
of  the  daUy  traamalttsl  time  of  the  asteUI 
rcunmunteatton  ainrtam.  Tho  corporat 
■haU  hava  no  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  edit 
the  fona  or  ooateat  of  any  such  conunui 
catkMn. 

(S)  Saeh  tranmntailoaa  and  communk^a- 
tions  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Presldeap, 
he  canted  by  the  eorporatlon  at  a  price  not 
to  aaaaaa  Hi*  coat  of  audi  aervloe.  aa  cctti- 
pntad  by  ttie  WCtasA.  Communicattoala 
Commiaalon.  i 


Tim     FftBSII»l«0     OFFICER.    The 

qomtion  is  en  agreeing  to  the  amendH 
mrat  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.     ] 
Mr.  MORSE.    BIr.  President.  I  shafl 
take  half  a  minute  to  state  the  purp<^ 


of  the  amendment.  It  is  an  Important 
amendment  and  is  based  upon  teSUnumy 
received  by  the  Committee  <m  Fordgn 
Relations  to  the  effect  that  thane  ought 
to  be  a  guarantee  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  that  some  priority  will  be  given 
to  the  transmission  to  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  of  what  are  called 
freedom  programs, 

A  restriction  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
tlie  proposed  corporation,  giving  to  the 
Government  the  right  to  make  use  of  2 
hours  a  day,  if  it  wishes  to  exercise  that 
right.  Such  a  use  of  the  faciUty  is  very 
Important  in  our  great  contest  with 
Russia.  There  ought  to  be  a  guarantee, 
as  some  of  my  other  amendments  pro- 
vide, that  the  Government  wUl  have  this 
right.  There  ought  to  be  a  guarantee 
ttiat  the  Government  will  be  aUe  to 
transmit  at  cost  or  at  a  preferential  rate, 
so  that  the  American  people  will  not 
have  to  pay  through  the  eeonomlc  noee 
commercial  rates  to  an  American  mo- 
nopoly In  order  to  transmit  freedom  pro- 
grams so  that  we  may  compete  with 
Russia  for  the  minds  of  milhons  of  people 
whose  thinking  must  be  brought  over  to 
the  side  of  freedom  in  the  great  con- 
test between  freedom  and  enslavonent 
which  win  occur  In  the  decades  ahead. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President  wHl 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  on  the  Urae  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Oovemment 
would  not  be  required  to  use  the  3  hours, 
but  could  if  it  wished  to  do  so? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Government  could 
use  the  2  hours  if  it  wished  to  use  it. 
but  it  would  not  have  to  use  it.  The 
committee  was  m.iich  upset  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edward 
Murrow.  Our  Government  is  maiHrig 
great  progress  with  the  U8IA  television 
program  abroad. 

It  was  pointed  out.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  timy 
is  close  at  hand  when  there  will  be  a 
scientific  breakthrough  which  will  en- 
able transmission  to  take  place  from  a 
satellite  directly  to  a  television  screen 
in  a  little  hamlet  or  village  square  in 
India  or  Latin  America  or  southeast 
Asia.  We  believe  that  this  situation  is 
so  important  that  our  proposal  om^t 
to  be  accepted  and  taken  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MORTON.  TTie  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  very  generous  In  yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  tried  to  be  gen- 
erous to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  in  the  blH 
on  page  25 : 

The  President  shall  take  all  neeeaaary 
Btepa  to  Inaiire  the  avalUbility  and  appro- 
priate utilization  of  the  communications 
aatelUte  syatem  for  auch  general  govem- 
mental  purpoaea  aa  do  not  require  a  aep- 
arate  communications  sateUlte  syatam  to 
meet  unique  governmental  needa. 

And  if  they  do  not  do  it,  we  can  shoot 
our  own  up 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yiedd?  The 
testimony 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  rule,  I  can- 
not yield.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
may  speak  In  his  own  time. 
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taVo  only  half  a  —*— 'ity 

The  teaUmody  k  dear  that  the  Ped- 
era!  Otnuranteattona  CoaomiailaB  in  be- 
half of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wlU  have  to  take  them  Into  Dis- 
trict Courl  Iliat  is  "aome"  protectton 
of  either  the  President  or  the  American 
peoi^.  

The  PRESZDDIO  OFFICEB  (Mr.  Msc- 

CALF  in  tlie  chair).  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moaaxl. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preakknt.  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORfiB.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ye«u  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRK8IDIWQ  Ol^PlCJfU.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL       ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  eall 
the  rolL 

Mr.  uaSLTOan  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  voto.  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  KxrAuvxal.  If  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kxrauvaa]  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  voto  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  voto 
"yea."   I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded.          

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  fnnn  Nevada  [Mr.  Bxaul. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btu], 
the  Senator  from  I<iaho  [Mr.  Chuich]. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CI.AKX].  Uie  Senator  from  Aikansas  CMr. 
PuLBinjRT],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hakt],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschx],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Lasts] .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCaktht].  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamakaI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  QtuxRiMa],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KKrATivul,  the 

Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moaf- 
KOifXTl.  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MxntKZil .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
NxuBnoKR] .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Idr.  ToTTfc],  are  abeent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  f  urthin*  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AnsKtMni],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  CrsvbI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arlsona  [Mr. 
Hatobh],  are  necessarily  abemt. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bnital.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
( Mr.  Braol ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona rMi\  HsTDKH]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  AmtsasoH]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HaxtI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Biichigan  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Pmn- 
sylvania  I  Mr.  Clabx]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WIlxt]. 
If  present  and  votdiw.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisoonain  woold  voto 
'yea." 

On  thlf^  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbright]  is  paired  with 


the  Senator  from  Mhililgsp  CMr. 
Nuuia].  If  present  and  voting,  ttie 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote '^ea." 
and  the  Senator  froan  Michigan  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loulal> 
ana  [Mr.  Lonal  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mlnnesoto  [Mr.  McCsxtht]. 
If  present  and  voting,  tbw  Senator  from 
Toulstana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MomoMXT]  is  paired  witti 
the  Senator  from  C»ilo  [Mr.  Tounol.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
(%lahoma  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MosKn]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NnmsaGBl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  CThavkz]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chosch].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fiom 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BuTLxal. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cafx- 
HASZ].  the  Sotator  fran  Illinois  [Mr. 
DoxsKH],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murpht]  are  necessar- 
ily absmt  and.  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Connecticat  [Mr. 
Bdsh],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  CMr. 
PxAiacm],  the  Senator  fnnn  Massachu- 
sette  [Mr.  Saltombtall],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  iVb.  WIlxt]  are  de- 
tained on  oiBcial  business  and.  If  present 
and  voting,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  atmoanoed— yeas  61, 
nasrs  10,  as  follows: 

IMo.  IBS  La«.1 
YIEAS — SI 


Aiken 

Pcil 

AUoU 

Rickey 

Prouty 

BeaU 

mu 

Pfoxnlre 

Bennett 

HoUand 

Randolph 

Boaaa 

Hobertaon 

HiiiBptxrey 

RuMeU 

Byxd.W.Va. 

jackaon 

OinAX 

Oannoa 

ifOuuMa 

if-»«tK^)ri 

(Sarlaon 

Jordan.  H.C. 

amltb.llaBa 

Oase 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Smith.  Ifatne 

Oottoa 

Kuetael 

Stennla 

Curtu 

Symington 

Dodd 

Talmadge 

Bastland 

MansBald 

Thuiuwd 

miMUlM 

^^/WTi^n^M 

Towar 

MoOee 

WlUlaoaa.H.J. 

Kiflu 

MeteaU 

Wfmama.  nel. 

Rmg 

MUler 

Tounc.  H.  nal 

Ooitfwater 

Mundt 

Bartke 

Pastore 

HATS— 10 

BarUett 

Gore 

Macaa 

Burdlck 

Javlto 

Tarborough 

OarroU 

Keating 

nooslaa 

Lone.  Hawaii 

HOT  vonHO — as 

Anderson 

Poltxlght 

Morton 

nttity 

fll  IMIIlllH 

liO^ 

BUBb 

Butler 

Halt 

Harden 

Kefauvw: 

Murpliy 

MuB&e 

Byrd,  Va. 

ffeubogee 

OapiSiart 

Lauadia 

Psanon 

Obavas 

aaltmwtall 

C?h>IH'll 

IfcCkrttay 

wuey 

Claik 

Mcltaeaasa 

Toaaa.  Ohio 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TBAMBACnOM  OP  ROOT 
BUaiMJBSB 


By 

routine  business 


MBSSAGE  FROM  THB  JSKffJBB 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentattves.  by  Mr.  Baitlett.  one  of  Ite 
reading  clerks,  Infonned  tbe  Senate  tbat, 
pursuant  to  the  provisfaios  of  seetian  1, 
PubUc  Law  9m,  Mth  OOf^ress.  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Hats  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  TnoBWSBsaT,  Mr.  Ammao,  Mr. 
RoDnio,  Mr.  DsMTOif.  Mr.  iUama.  Mr. 
WasTLAHD,  Mr.  Divihi,  and  Mr.  Iamat 
as  Members  of  the  UJS.  group  of  ttte 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  PaiUameBtaty 
C?onf  erenee,  on  the  part  of  the  Hoi 

The  message  annowaiced  that 
House  had  passed,  wtttiout  amfrnfmifit, 
the  bill  (S.  3401)  to  amend  the  Atomie 
Energy  Aetof  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other 


ENROULJED  BIIAA  SIOHXD 

Tbe  message  also  announced  that  tiie 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  stgnatare  to  the 
following  enndled  bins,  and  thejr  mtt 
signed  by  the  >^oe  President: 

H.R.  4449.  An  aet  to  amand  pangrapfti  1W« 
or  tbe  Tans  Aet  of  1930  wllli  req^aet  to  the 
Importation  of  oertam  artldes  for  rtflgleas 

par]X)aes; 

HS.  10662.  An  aet  to  conthiae  for  a  t«m- 
pomry  period  tbe  eKtattng  aaaponaUm  ttt 
dntlea  on  certain  fiaaatflrmttopa  of  span  aUk 
yam,  and  to  provide  Tor  the  frpe  eotry  of  a 
towing  carriage  for  the  use  of  the  Vlrgmia 
Ptdjtechnie  lUstttute;  tod 

HR.  ions.  Aa  set  to  tnnsTer  caHhi  or 
lactarene  to  thit  tnm  Uat  at  the  Ttelir  Act  of 
19S0. 


REPORT  OF  A  OOMMITTKI 

The  following  report  of  a 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOBMBTGir.  firtan  tha 
OB  Post  OOos  and  ClvU  aerHos. 
amendment: 

&  sees.  A  bill  to  anafand  the  OvU 
Betiraniaait  Aet  to  proivUta  for  tfaa 
la  tbe  computation  of 
certain  periods  oT 

instrumentalities  of  Slatss,  and  for 
purposes  (Bept.  Mb.  ISSO) . 


BILLS  IMTRQDUCBD 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  oonseni^  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  ftdlows: 
BylOr.  BUSH: 

8. 96tt.  A  bin  to  amend  paiagraph  IlOI(b) 
of  the  TMtf  Act  of  IMO  to  provide  for  tbe 
duty-free  haportatlon  of  "^-trt*  wools  for 
uae  In  the  manufacture  of  poUadUng  Mt^  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Vlaaaoe. 

(See  the  remarks  at  m.  Busa  when  he 
Introduced   the   above   bm.   which 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  ailATHKBS: 
8. 3843.  A  bm  to  amamd  aaetloa  SSO  «(  titla 
IS  oC  tbe  United  States  Oa*i.  Mlatt^  to  the 
nalBuae  oC  oommnn  escrl^ 
from  oommaros,  ta  oedsr  to  < 

•gs  of  sweh  seetton;  to  the  Ooauatttoe  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ifr.  JACKBOW  <by  request) : 
8. 3044.  A  bUl  to  authorlne  the  aequUtion 
of  lands  for  addition  to  the  Adams  National 
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Hlstorlo  8tte;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior 
uui  incular  Affain. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introdtioed  the  ahore  hill,  which  ^>pear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDSiENT        OF        PARAGRAPH 
1101(b)  OP  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1101(b) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  ask  that 
it  be  aH>xoprlately  referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  statement  prepared  by 
me,  in  explanation  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  following  these 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcohd. 

The  bill  (S.  3642)  to  amend  paragraph 
1101(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  pro- 
vide for  the  duty-free  importation  of 
certain  wools  for  use  In  the  manuf actvire 
Of  polishing  felts,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BxraH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  1101(b)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (10  njB.C,  sec.  1001. 
par.  1101(b))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"pressed  felt  for  polishing  plate,  and  mirror 
g^ass"  Immediately  after  "papCTmakers' 
felts.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  elTective  only  with  respect  to 
wool  <»■  hair  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption,  on  or  after  tbe 
thirtieth  day  after  tbe  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  statonent  presented  by  Mr.  Bush 
Is  as  faUaws: 

STATUfXMT  BT  SCNATOK  BUSH 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
paragraph  1101(b)  of  tbe  Tariff  Act  of  1980 
(19  U.S.C..  sec.  1001,  par.  1101(b))  to  per- 
mit the  duty-free  entry  of  certain  coarse 
wools  which  are  not  produced  In  this  coun- 
try provided  those  wools  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  at  "pressed  felt  for  polishing 
plate  and  mirror  glass". 

Paragraph  1101(b)  lists  a  nimiber  of  prod- 
ucts for  which  such  wools  may  Iml,  entered 
free  of  duty  provided  a  bond  is  posted  guar- 
anteeing their  end  use  in  such  products. 
The  bill  would  simply  add  "pressed  felt  for 
polishing  plate  and  mirror  glass"  to  this  list 
of  products. 

This  bill  is  of  great  Importance  to  the  felt 
industry  in  this  country.  The  tariff  on 
Impmts  of  felt  products  made  abroad  from 
these  same  coarse  wools  was  recently  reduced 
by  ao  iMTcent  In  the  multiple  coiuatry  tariff 
negotiations  held  at  Geneva  earlier  this  year. 
Even  before  the  20  percent  tariff  reduction 
Just  mentioned,  felts  of  this  type  were  being 
imported  at  prices  substantially  below 
domeettc  production  costs  for  these  felts. 
This  statement  alone  serves  amply  to  under- 
score the  significance  of  the  bUl  to  the 
American  felt  industry. 

I  am  advised  that  annual  Imports  of  these 
coarse  wools,  on  a  grease  basis,  have  been 
running  at  something  less  than  one  million 
poimds.  The  average  grade  of  these  wools, 
under  the  system  used  to  designate  coarse- 
ness, is  36's  to  40's  and  is  therefore,  as  the 


present  law  requires,  coarser  than  44'8. 
These  wools  In  their  principal  type  are 
designated  as  British  Wool  Type  220  (BWT 
220). 

As  I  have  indicated,  wools  of  this  coarse- 
ness are  not  to  be  found  in  this  countjry 
other  than  perhaps  in  entirely  insignlflctkit 
quantities.  They  are,  in  fact,  virtually  un- 
known in  our  domestic  production  of  wopl- 
For  this  reason.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  tt^ls 
bill  wUl  engender  any  opposition.  It  WttH 
not  hurt  any  American  industry  but  willl 
be  of  great  help  to  the  domestic  felt  in- 
dustry, a  relatively  small  but  Important 
segment  of  our  economy. 

I  understand  that  the  various  executllve 
departments  having  an  interest  in  tl^ls 
legislation  have  no  objection  to  its  enact- 
ment. In  particular,  I  am  informed  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Tal^ff 
Ck>mmission  have  no  objection  to  leglslatl<)n 
for  this  piirpose. 

I  recommend  accordingly  that  this  legiaUa- 
tion  be  enacted  by  the  Senate.  jT 

ACQUISITION  OP  LANDS  FOR  AD- 
DITION TO  ADAMS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 


Mr.  JAC:!KSON.  Mr.  President,  by  rie- 
Quest,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  proposed  by  the  Depaijt- 
ment  of  the  Interior  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  5.08  acres  of  land  to  pe 
added  to  the  Adams  National  Histoitic 
Site  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriat^y 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3644)  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  for  addition  to  tine 
Adams  National  Historic  Site,  introduo^ 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insult 
Affairs. 


TRADE    EXPANSION    ACT    OP    196*  — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  some  amenm. 
ments  to  the  trade  expansion  bUl, 
HM.  11970. 

Wisely  negotiated  agreements  und^r 
the  trade  program  offered  by  President 
Kennedy  offer  many  opportunities  Itor 
expanded  trade  with  the  countries  pi 
the  Common  Market  and  other  nations. 
However,  we  cannot  neglect  or  sweep 
under  the  rug  the  problems  which  4" 
expanded  trade  program  can  cause,  par- 
ticularly when  some  of  our  indvistrifes 
will  be  subject  to  increased  c(»npetitiqn 
from  low-wage  industries  abroad.  I  t^ 
particularly  concerned  about  the  eff«fct 
upon  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  ' 

Therefore,  I  hereby  submit  an  amenii- 
ment  which  directs  the  Secretary  ^f 
Labor  to  compile  a  comparative  ra^l 
wage  index  which  would  contrast  the 
average  real  wages  or  earnings — in  ter 
of  pvirchasing  power — for  a  worker 
an  American  industry  with  the  avert 
real  wages  or  earnings  for  a  worker 
the  same  industry  in  a  country  wit 
which  we  would  be  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment. It  is  my  thought  that  this  indcpc 
would  be  used  as  a  guide  when  negotiat- 
ing tariffs  and  that  any  modification  of 


duties  or  other  import  restricti<»s  with 
respect  to  manufactured  articles  would 
be  directly  related  to  how  the  wage  index 
for  the  industry  in  the  country  producing 
the  product  compared  with  the  index  for 
the  American  product. 

My  amendment  provides  that  within 
2  years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  provide 
the  President,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  with  these  indexes,  and  they 
would  consider  whether  to  recommend 
the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation 
to  relate  the  wage  index  to  tariff  agree- 
ments. Such  an  index,  I  believe,  would 
help  to  protect  our  industries  from  un- 
fair foreign  competition,  and,  especially, 
if  agreements  were  made  contingent 
upon  and  in  proportion  to  periodic  re- 
ductions in  the  wage  differential,  this 
could  well  provide  an  incentive  toward 
improving  wages  in  those  industries  of 
other  countries  where  the  wage  index 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  index  for 
the  equivalent  U.S.  industry. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  several 
amendments  which  I  believe  would 
strengthen  the  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  I  strongly  believe 
that  adjustment  assistance  must  be  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  this  trade 
expansion  program.  It  is  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  domestic  problems  which 
may  be  created.  While  I  approve  of  all 
of  the  present  adjustment  provisions.  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  strong  enough. 
In  my  judgment,  we  must  have  a  more 
responsive  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  more  sub- 
stantial and  meaningful  assistance  to  af- 
fected firms  and  communities  in  cases  of 
import  injury  in  enabling  them  to  ad- 
just to  import  competition. 

In  this  connection,  I  submit  an 
amendment  which  will  make  grants,  in 
addition  to  loans,  available  to  firms  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  installing 
new  machinery,  or  modernizing  or  con- 
verting existing  machinery.  These  in- 
centive grants  naturally  would  be  made 
within  the  context  of  the  firm's  certified 
adjustment  proposal  if  such  a  grant  is 
deemed  essential  in  order  to  enable  the 
firm  to  carry  out  its  approved  adjustment 
proposal,  and  would  cover  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  approved  ad- 
justment project. 

This  is  not  a  new  principle.  When 
we  condemn  a  man's  house  or  his  busi- 
ness to  implement  an  urban  renewal 
program,  we  compensate  him  for  mak- 
ing a  sacrifice  in  the  public  interest. 
If  a  man's  business  is  injured  in  the 
national  interest  of  expanding  trade, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  prin- 
ciple should  not  apply. 

The  next  amendment  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit recognizes  that  in  some  instances, 
an  affected  firm  or  firms  may  well  have 
deep  roots  in,  and  great  importance  to, 
the  economic  life  of  a  particular  com- 
munity. Indeed,  there  are  communities 
in  my  own  State  and  throughout  the 
United  States  whose  economy  is  almost 
solely  dependent  upon  a  single  industry. 
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My  amendment  would  autboriae  such 
a  community  which  Aiflen  lerioua  Ixk- 
jury  through  Idling  of  productive  facili- 
ties and  unemployment  resulting  from 
expanded  import*  to  apply  for  adjiut- 
meut  asslfitance.  Tlila  would  include 
technical  <j»lstance  axMi  appropriate  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  pubUc  fadlitlea 
which  wou-d  materially  contribute  to  the 
economic  iidjustoient  of  the  particular 
community. 

I  would  also  like  to  offer  some  com- 
ments regarding  other  Improvementa  to 
the  bill,  although,  in  thia  connection.  I 
am  not  sulmiitting  formal  amendments 
at  this  time.  I  believe  it  Is  Inequitable 
that,  according  to  the  present  provisions 
of  this  bill,  no  worker  may  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  unless  he  had  lost 
his  Job  30  days  after  the  bill  becomes 
law.  This  means,  of  course,  that  work- 
ers in  imi:>ort-troubled  businesses  who 
have  already  lost  their  jobs  are  not  eli- 
gible for  trade  adjustment  aaslstance. 
On  the  oUier  hand,  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  btisinesaes  is  retroactive  in  that 
it  may  be  based  on  economic  coodiUons 
before  the  passage  of  the  1962  act  and 
one  criterion  for  deciding  that  any  in- 
dustry has  been  and  still  Is  tai  trouble 
is  that  there  is  serious  unemployment. 
I  believe  this  difference  m  treatment  be- 
tweoi  flna3  and  workers  is  unfair. 

In  my  judgment,  too.  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  try  to  reduce  certain  time  limits 
and  set  others  so  that,  for  example,  a 
smaD  firm  which  is  Injured  would  not 
be  Insolvent  by  the  time  governmental 
action  could  be  mobilized.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Tariff  Commission,  which 
already  has  at  hand  many  of  the  relevant 
statistics,  would  be  able  to  make  a  de- 
termination such  as  is  required  under 
sections  301(b)  (1)  and  (2)  in  consider- 
ably less  than  120  days,  while  determina- 
tions for  firms  and  wox^ers  should  be 
made  promptly  and  well  within  the 
maximum  of  60  days. 

Another  thought  I  have  in  connection 
with  adjustment  assistance  is  that  it  is 
tremendouiJy  important  to^encourage  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  this  end 
grants  should  be  made  to  appropriate  re- 
search institutes  in  order  to  derdlop  new 
products  and  lines  for  use  in  affected  in- 
dustries. In  this  way,  small  firms  would 
have  the  advantage  of  large  expenditures 
which  could  not  be  divided  up  or  ratkm- 
alized  on  a  small  Individual  firm  basis. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  pmph^y>  my 
conviction  that  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  strong  trade  adjustment 
provisions  must  be  a  vitally  important 
part  of  any  realistic  trade  expansion 
program. 

The  PRHSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance:  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendments    wiU    be    printed    in    the 

RCCOKB. 

The  amendments  are  as  foDows: 

A 

On  page  la.  between  linaa  18  and  19,  Insert 
a  new  •ectlon  u  follows: 

"Sac.  UT.  iMBicaa  Ooncaanva  Omtrtim  Xa- 

»oa  Costs  or  Foammm  Oomwmaa. 

"(a)  The  Eiecretary  of  Labor  shall  prepace 

suitable  indices  to  provide  a  current 

convenient  beats  for  comparison  of — 


"(1)  the  avaraffs  real  wages  or  eemlngi 
(In  tarms  of  purchasing  povar)  which  pre- 
▼aU  in  the  Tartoui  manufacturing  laduitrtee 
of  foreign  countries  which  produce  maau- 
faotured  articles  to  be  oonsidered  tor  modl- 
flcatkai  of  duties  or  otttmr  import  restrlc- 
tiona;  and 

"(3)  tike  average  real  wages  or  earnings 
(in  terms  at  purcheslng  power)  which  pre- 
vmil  In  domeetic  tadustrleB  which  produce 
artlcLea  which  are  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive with  artldea  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1). 

In  determining  avermge  real  wagee  or  earn- 
ings In  any  industry,  the  Secretary  ehaU 
ocnaMer  the  extent  to  which  fringe  tieneAts 
(including  free  meals  at  the  plant,  health 
and  eodal  security  benefits,  and  free  trans- 
portatlon)  are  received  by  workers  In  the 
industry  in  addition  to  their  regular  wages. 
In  relating  wagee  or  earnings  to  purchasing 
power  the  Secretary  ShaU  consider  avaUable 
and  relevant  price  indices  on  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing.  In  the  preparation  at  such 
indlcea  the  Secretary  may  requeet  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  any  of  the  ezecuttve 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

"(b)  The  indices  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Label-  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Frealdent.  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Such  indices  shaU  be  considered 
by  the  President  and  such  committees  in 
determining  whether  to  recommend  the 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  au- 
thorlKlng  the  President  to  make  any  offer  to 
a  foreign  country  for  the  modification  of 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  with  re- 
spect to  manufactured  articles,  contingent 
upon  and  In  proportion  to,  such  periodic  re- 
ductions in  any  wage  differential  that  may 
exist  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  In- 
dustries as  may  lie  desirable  and  appropriate 
in  order  to  provide  an  incentive  to  certain 
foreign  indxistrlee  to  bring  their  wages  more 
closely  in  line  with  those  prevailing  in  com- 
parable domestic  industries." 


On  page  M,  line  30,  strike  out  "or  loans" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  *noans,  or  grants". 

On  page  S7,  between  lines  •  and  10,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Grants  shaU  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  tbe  purpoee  of  w^-j^j  fxuids 
avaUable  to  the  firm  for  the  acquisition,  m- 
stallatlan,  modernization,  or  oonvatBlan  ct 
machinery." 

On  page  37,  Une  10.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

On  page  S9,  line  14,  after  "314"  insert  "In 
the  form  of  a  loan,  goarantae.  or  participa- 
tion m  a  loan.". 

On  page  89,  after  line  96,  Insert  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  Any  grant  under  this  chapter 
ShaU  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost*  aa 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce^ 
of  acquiring  and  installing  new  macMnery, 
or  nxKlemlzlng  or  converting  existing  ma- 
chinery, and  no  such  grant  shaU  be  made  to 
any  firm  unless  the  Secretary  determines  * 
that  the  grant  is  eaeentlal  In  order  to  enable 
such  firm  to  carry  out  its  ou-tifled  adjust- 
ment proposaL 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Conuneroe  shaU  by 
regulation  provide  for  such  supervision  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  ftmds  granted 
under  this  chapter  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  insure  that  Federal  fuiuis  are  not  wasted 
or  dissipated." 

c 

On  page  16,  Une  14,  strike  out  "4"  and 
Insert  "S". 

On  pate  27.  line  9.  strike  out  "or  8"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  3.  or  4". 


On  pace  37,  lias  10.  strike  ovt  "or 
trim"  and  insert  la  Urni  ttMNOg 

or  oonuBonltles". 

On  pecs  27.  Une  17.  after  ttae  pscftott  i 
the  fcdJowIng:  "In  the  ease  «f  a  wminntty. 
such  peUtlon  may  be  fllsd  by  aay  duly  au- 
thoriaed  reiM«aantatlve  of  the  eooyBvnlty. 
including  a  pubUc  organisation  or  associa- 
tion." 

On  page  28.  between  Unas  17  and  18,  In- 
sert a  new  paragraph  as  foUowa: 

"(3)  In  the  oaae  of  a  petition  by  a  oom- 
munity  for  a  determination  ot  allgUalllty  to 
apply  for  adjustment  asslstanof  under  chap- 
ter 4,  the  Tariff  Cnmmlssloo  shaU,  In  addi- 
tion to  making  an  Industry  determination 
under  subsection  (b) ,  determine  whether,  as 
a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  like  or  directly  oom- 
petitive  with  an  article  produoed  la  tbe  com- 
munity U  being  Imparted  Into  the  United 
States  in  such  Increased  quantities  as  to 
caxise,  or  threaten  to  cause,  aerlous  Injury 
to  the  economy  of  such  community.  In 
making  its  determination  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Tariff  Commission  shaU  take  Into 
account  aU  ecoaamSe  factors  which  It  coa- 
slders  relevant,  mcludlng  Idling  of  produc- 
tive faculties  of  one  or  more  flnns  sltaated 
in  the  otimmunity.  thi>  resulting  unemptoy- 
ment  or  undeiemployment  in  the  oommu- 
nlty,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  eeooonty  oC 
the  ccunmunity  depends  upon  tbe  produe- 
tlve  acUvitles  of  such  firm  or  firms." 

On  page  29.  line  18.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "(4)". 

On  page  29.  Une  24.  after  "Industry"  Insert 
",  or  a  community  the  eoonomy  of  which  is 
affected  by  such  Industry.". 

On  page  31.  line  8.  strike  out  "or  (e)(3)** 
and  insert  ",    (c)(2).  or   (c)(3)-. 

On  page  31.  Une  7,  after  **workets"  Insert 
"or  community". 

On  page  Si,  Une  34,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  81,  between  lines  34  and  SS.  In- 
sert a  new  paragraph  aa  foUows: 

"(4)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  indus- 
try, that  conununlties  the  economies  of 
which  are  dependent  substantially  on  such 
Industry  may  request  the  Secretary  of  Ooca- 
merce  for  certifications  of  ellglbmty  to  ^iply 
for  adjustment  aaslstance  under  du^iisr 
4.  or". 

On  page  31,  Une  35,  strike  out  "(4)**  and 
Insert  "(5)-. 

On  page  S3,  between  Unes  90  sad  31,  Insert 
a  new  paragraph  as  foUo^rs: 

"(S)  The  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  aiian 
certify,  as  eligible  to  apply  fbr  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  4.  any  community 
the  econonfy  of  which  Is  depsndeat  snbstan- 
tlaUy  on  an  Industry  with  raqwct  to  which 
the  President  has  acted  under  subsection 
(a)  (4) .  upon  a  showing  by  such  oammunlty 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
merce  that  the  mcreased  imports  (whldi  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  detennmed  to  result 
from  conceasions  granted  under  trade  agree- 
ments) have  caused  serious  Injxuy  or  threat 
thereof  to  such  community." 

On  page  83,  line  88,  strike  out  "or  group 
of  workers'*  and  insert  In  lieu  theieof 
".  group  of  workers,  or  oommunlty". 

On  page  82,  line  24,  strike  out  "or  group 
of  workers"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
",  group  of  wotlcers,  or  cotumuntty**. 

On  page  07.  between  Unas  3  and  8.  insert 
a  new  chapter  as  f oIlowB : 

"CHAPTOl    4 — ^ASSXSTAMCZ   TO   OOMMmHTISS 

"Sac.  339.  CxanncATioi*      or      Ai»JiTanaarr 
PaorosAM. 

"(a)  A  community  oertUled  tinder  section 
303  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance may.  at  any  ttzne  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  such  eerttllcatlon.  file  an 
application  with  the  llecretaiy  of  Oommetee 
for  adjustment  asslstanes  under  this  chap- 
ter. WltUn  a  reaaoDable  ttms  aftw  flUng 
Its  appiJoatmn.  the  oammunlty  ahall 
a  propoaal  for  Its  economic  adjuataaant. 


a. 
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"(b)  Adjustment  awlrttnee  uxMler  thla 
ehaptar  eoaatota  of  eltlMr  teohnlcal  Mstatance 
or  flwancUl  —l«t>noe.  or  koth.  Bxoept  aa 
profidad  In  mb— ction  (e).  no  adjiutment 
•Mistane*  aliall  ba  provldad  to  a  comnmnlty 
under  thla  ehaptar  until  ita  adjuatment  pro- 
poaal  aball  have  b«en  eertifled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ckimmeroe — 

"(1)  to  be  reaaonaUy  calciilated  mate- 
rially to  eontrtbrtte  to  the  economic  adjust- 
ment of  the  oommunlty.  and 

"(3)  to  demonstrate  that  the  community 
wUl  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  iiae  Its 
own  reaouroea  for  economic  development. 

"(c)  In  order  to  assist  a  oommxinity 
which  has  applied  tat  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  chapter  In  iveparlng  a  sound 
•dJustmMit  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe  may  furnish  technical  assistance  to 
such  community  prior  to  certification  of  Its 
•djiistment  proposal. 

"(d)  Any  certification  made  pursiumt  to 
this  section  shall  remain  In  force  only  tot 
such  i)ertod  as  the  Secretary  of  Ck>mmerce 
may  prescribe. 

"Sbc.  340.  U^  OP  BzunMO  Aokncxbs. 

"(a)  The  Secretcuy  of  Commerce  shall  re- 
fer each  certified  adjustment  proposal  to 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  determines 
to  be  appropriate  to  furnish  the  technical 
and  financial  aaalstanoe  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  proposal. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certified  adjust- 
ment proposal,  each  agency  shall  promptly — 

"(1)  eiamlne  the  aspects  of  the  proposal 
relevant  to  Its  functions,  and 

"(3)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Coznmerce  of 
Its  determination  as  to  the  technical  and 
financial  assistance  It  Is  prepared  to  furnish 
to  carry  out  the  proposal. 

"(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any 
agency  to  which  an  adjustment  proposal  has 
been  referred  notifies  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  Its  determination  not  to  furnish 
technical  or  financial  assistance,  and  If  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  such 
assistance  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
justment proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjust- 
ment assistance  \mder  sections  341  and  343 
to  the  community  concerned. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
chapter  in  connection  with  ftimlahing  ad- 
justment assistance  to  communities,  which 
stuns  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
remain  available  \mtll  expended. 

Sac.  341.  Tbchmical  Assibtanci. 

"(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  340 
(c) ,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  provide 
to  a  community,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such 
technical  assistance  as  In  his  Judgment  will 
materially  contribute  to  the  econcunlc  ad- 
justment of  the  ccanmunlty. 

"(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  furnish 
technical  assistance  under  this  section  and 
section  339(c)  through  existing  agencies, 
and  otherwise  through  private  individuals, 
firms,  or  Institutions. 

"(0)  Tlis  Secretary  of  Ck)mmerce  shall  re- 
quire a  community  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  section  or  section  339(c)  to  share 
the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  he  determines 
to  be  approjniate. 

"Sec.  343.  Financial  Assistancs. 

"(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  340(c) . 
the  Secretary  at  Commerce  may  provide  to  a 
community,  or  any  public  agency  or  In- 
8tr\imentallty  thereof,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate, such  financial  assistance  In  the  form 
of  loans  or  grants,  or  both,  as  in  his  Judg- 
ment will  materially  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic adjustm«it  of  the  community.    Such 


loans  may  be  made  directly  or  through  tiie 
purchase  of  securities  and  obligations  of  &e 
commimlty  or  any  public  agency  or  Instvu- 
mentallty  thereof.  j 

"(b)  Loans  or  grants  under  this  sectlpn 
shall  be  made  only  for  the  purpose'of  maU^g 
fxinds  available  for  the  purchase  or  deve 
ment  of  land  for  such  public  facility  usi 
and  the  construction,  rehabilitation.  alt< 
tlon,  expansion,  or  Improvement  of  st^ch 
public  facilities,  as  will,  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  assist  In 
the  economic  adjustment  of  the  communtty 
by  providing  Improved  opportunities  in  t|he 
community  for  economic  growth  and  expan- 
sion with  a  resulting  reduction  In  unem- 
ployment or   underemployment. 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicai>le 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  furnish 
financial  assistance  under  this  section 
througn  agencies  furnlsblng  financial  tis- 
slstance  under  other  law. 

"(d)  In  administering  financial  asslstalice 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  of  Coin- 
merce  shall  have  the  powers  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 316(a). 

"Sec.  343.  CoNDmoNs  foe  Financial  Assa|T- 

ANCX. 

"(a)   Loans   under  this  chapter  shall   be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
set    forth    in    subsections     (a)(1).    (a)  (&) 
(a)(3),  (a)(4).  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  To 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  and  llmltaticinB 
set  forth  in  (a)  (1) ,  (a)  (2) .  (a)  (3) ,  (b) .  a»id 
(c)  of  section  8  of  the  Area  Redevelopmi^nt 
Act,  and  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  ttfat 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  comiitu- 
Qlty  to  carry  out  its  certified  adJustmQnt 
proposal." 

On  page  87,  line  3,  strike  out  '■4"  and  In- 
sert "6". 

On  page  72,  line  14.  strike  out  "5"  and  in- 
sert "8". 

On  page  73,  line  3,  strike  out  "and  3"  $k\a 
insert ",  3  and  4". 

On  page  77,  after  line  12,  Insert  a  a|ew 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(7)  The  term  'community'  means  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of,  or  an  incorporated  or 
unincorporated  town  in,  any  State  (Inclucttng 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco),  a^d 
shall  Include  the  District  of  Columbia." 
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PRINTINQ  OP  REVIEW  OP  REPOl|lT 
ON  NOYO  RIVER  AND  HARBOffl. 
CALIFORNIA  (S.  DOC.  NO.  121) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavkz]  ,  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  June  22,  1962.  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  Uie 
Army,  together  with  accompanylfig 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of 
the  reports  on  the  Noyo  River  and  Ht(r- 
bor,  Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolution  iof 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  UJS. 
'Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttijat 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docju- 
ment,  with  illustrations,  and  referred  fto 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  f 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
OP  KANSAS  RIVER  AND  TRZajj- 
TARIES.  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA,  A^D 
COLORADO  (S.  DOC.  NO.  122)      j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  0n 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexko 


[Mr.  Chavez],  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  report  dated  November  13.  1961,  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of 
the  Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of 
the  reports  on  the  Kansas  River  and 
tributaries,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colo- 
rado, requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  sis  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that 
yesterday  the  Senate  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  ambassador, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  France. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICn^ES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  Mr.  Butlhi)  : 
Letter  dated  August  6,  1982.  from  Senator 
BuTiJEs  to  President  Kennedy,  together  with 
sundry  newspaper  articles  dealing  with  the 
development  and  construction  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ship,  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JORDAN  W.  CHAMBERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, even  though  we  know  that  death 
will  come  to  every  man.  it  is  always  a 
shocking  and  sad  time  when  a  good 
friend  is  suddenly  taken  from  us. 

As  he  was  to  countless  thousands  of 
persons.  Jordan  W.  Chambers  was  a 
good  and  loyal  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Chambers,  officially,  was  a  con- 
stable in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Democratic 
committeeman  of  the  19th  ward.  He 
was  the  oldest  member  in  p>oint  of  service 
on  the  St.  Louis  Democratic  City  Com- 
mittee. But  his  ability  and  leadership 
were  not  confined  by  ward  boundaries. 
His  was  the  vital  supp>ort  which  is  cred- 
ited with  helping  to  win  a  first  term 
U.S.  Senate  seat  for  Harry  8.  Truman. 
Thus,  Mr.  Chambers  had  a  major  role  in 
the  making  of  a  President.  But  he  was 
no  stranger  in  this  role ;  fantastic  major- 
ities in  his  and  other  wards  of  St.  Louis 
had  no  small  part  in  canying  Missouri 
for  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Through  all  his  successes,  yes.  and  fail- 
ures, too,  Jordan  Chambers'  word  was  his 
bond.    He  never  went  back  on  his  word. 
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Jordan  Chambers'  outat*ndlng  leader- 
ship ablllUes.  and  his  deep  understanding 
of  people  and  the  probkms  of  his  dty. 
State,  and  Nation  will  be  greatly  mieaed. 
While  he  grew  to  national  promlnenoe 
and  power  in  the  councils  of  his  party, 
Jordan  Chambers  remained  a  deeply 
human  man  who  got  his  greatest  pleasure 
from  doing  things  for  others.  He  helped 
countless  thousands. 

One  of  Mr.  Chambers'  greatest  accom- 
plishments was  in  the  practical  direction 
he  gave  to  the  growing  enlightenment 
which  is  making  our  Constitution  a  liv- 
ing guarantee  of  rights  for  all  Americans. 

Jordan  Chambers'  accompllwhinenta 
were  so  many  that  he  became  a  legend 
in  his  lifetime.  In  itself,  that  la  a  meas- 
ure of  how  well  he  spent  his  allotted  time 
on  earth. 

CIGARETTE    ADVERTISING    IN 
BRITAIN 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Independent  Television  Authority  of 
Great  Britain  has  submitted  a  most  con- 
structive suggestion  regarding  cigarette 
advertising.  I  ask  unanimous  ODnsent 
that  the  text  of  a  note  published  Dv  the 
Postmaster  General  of  England  relsClng 
to  this  subject,  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 
Text  or  Norrc  Publishbd  bt  ths  Pootmastoi 

Okwkbai.  or  Emolahd  xm  trs  OmcxAi.  Rs- 

rorr  or  trs  Hottsb  or  OoBCMOwa.  Jtn.T  10. 

1903,  OoNcsawxHa  AcnoN  Taksm  st  trb 

IWUKWmUSHT     TKLSTIBIOM     ATTTHOaiTT     VH 

Comrmerton  Wim  Cnuasns  AufUiuuNO 

ONTBJKmXOK 

The  authority  has  ooocluded  its  review  of 
cigarette  adTertislng  In  the  light  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Royal  Oollege  of  Physicians  and, 
with  the  support  of  the  advertising  advisory 
committee,  has  asked  the  program  oompa- 
niee  to  secure  modifications  that  wlU  Include 
the  avoidance  of  those  aqtects  of  the  adver- 
tising which  could  reaaonably  be  taken  to 
make  a  qMClal  appeal  to  young  people. 
Neither  the  authority  nor  its  advisory  com- 
mittee think  It  reasonable  to  be  eo  dlacriml- 
natlng  ss  to  use  their  powers  to  exclude  all 
cigarette  advertising  from  Independent  tele- 
vision alone.  Action  has  already  been  taken 
by  the  tobacco  Industry  voluntarily  to  with- 
draw all  cigarette  advertising  until  about  0 
pjn. 

The  authority  is  now  securing  modiflca- 
tions  of  the  advertising  so  that  In  the  future 
there  wlU  be  no  advertisements  that  can  be 
seen  clearly  to  come  within  the  following 
broad  claeeee: 

<1)  Advertisements  that  greatly  over- 
emphaslae  the  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from 
cigarettes. 

(2)  Advertisements  festurtng  the  conven- 
tional heroes  of  the  young. 

(3)  Advertisemente  appealing  to  pride  or 
general  manllnees. 

(4)  AdvertisoDMits  using  a  fashionable 
social  setting  to  support  the  Impression  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  a  "go-ahead"  habit  or 
a^  essential  part  of  tha  plessure  and  estfte- 
ment  of  modem  Uvlng. 

(5)  Advertisements  that  Strikingly  present 
romantic  dtuatioos  and  young  psopis  In 
love,  in  stich  a  way  ss  to  sssm  to  Unk  ths 
pleasures  of  such  sltuatloM  with  the  pleas- 
ures of  TrtrtirtTH 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO 
TAXPAYER 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RacoKO  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  special  press  release  from  the 
Taxpayers'  Association  of  New  Mexico, 
including  an  essay  written  by  Laurie  D. 
Bourne,  a  student  at  Eisenhower  Junior 
High  School  in  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex..  en- 
tered in  the  Bill  of  Rights  essay  contest 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Voicz  or  THS  Nbw  llmoo  Tazpatks 

This  week's  message  was  maUed  to  us.  and 
came  from  tlie  Los  Angeles  Kxamlner  BlU  of 
Rights  essay  contest,  and  was  written  by 
Laurie  D.  Bourne;  she  is  a  student  st  Elsen- 
hower Junior  High  School  in  Carlsbad,  N. 
Mex. 

"MB.     BILL    or     BIORTS 

"Since  there  is  only  one  of  me  In  the 
United  States,  this  composition  won't  be  ex- 
actly like  anybody  else's.  The  words  and 
punctuation  will  be  different.  But  no  mat- 
ter whose  Interpretation  you  read  or  hear, 
the  guarantees  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
the  same  to  every  cltlsen  of  the  United 
Statee — big  or  little,  rich  or  poor. 

"My  history  book  was  the  Orst  acquain- 
tance I  had  with  Mr.  Bill  of  RighU.  Being 
somewhat  older  than  myself,  I  (sic)  had  a 
little  trouble  understanding  him  at  first.  He 
told  me  his  father,  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  given 
him  a  special  meaning  that  little  people  like 
me  could  Interpret  in  their  own  ways. 

"After  I  oloeed  my  book,  I  got  to  thinking 
about  what  my  new  friend  had  said.  I  am 
a  Protestant  and  wlU  always  remain  so. 
However,  a  good  friend  of  mine  is  a  OathoUc. 
Freedom  of  religion,  h'mmm — why  that 
means  I'm  free  to  go  to  Sunday  school, 
ehuroh,  choir  and  youth  f  eUowshlp  wherever 
I  please. 

"Reedom  of  speech — ^that  means  X  can 
criticise  our  Oovemment  and  aay  or  write 
most  anything  Z  want  to.  Of  oourse.  I'm 
not  going  to  say  to  someone,  'I  dont  like 
your  hair,  shoes,  dress,  etc.'  Mom  and  ■mily 
Poet  wouldn't  consider  that  proper.  But 
stUl.  I  can  cry  out  if  scunethlng  harms  me. 

"Guarantee  of  trial  by  Jury.  Mr.  Bm  of 
Rights  certainly  stressed  this  one.  He  men- 
tioned that  without  this  right  people 
wouldn't  have  half  a  chance  for  freedom, 
"nils  means  that  no  olBcial  can  walk  up  to 
you  and  say,  'You're  guUty.  Come  to  JaU  or 
pay  me.'  Tou  have  a  rl^t  to  know  what 
you  are  being  charged  with,  and  you  can 
refuse  to  answer  any  questions  that  might 
Incriminate  you — unlees  of  course  you  are 
on  trial  by  a  jury. 

"Treedom  to  limit  the  right  of  search.  Let 
me  see.  This  means  that  nobody  can  come 
into  my  house  and  behave  like  a  cyclone. 
Anything  In  my  drawn  or  in  my  pocket 
to  marked  'Private.'  The  poUce  can  search 
ma  If  X  have  done  something  definitely  U- 
legal.  but  I  d<m't  ever  Intend  to  do  so,  not 
with  such  bountiful  opportunitiss  ss  I  have. 
Ify  family,  my  friends,  my  country  and  my 
future  are  aU  protected  by  Mr.  Bm  of  Righto. 

"Be  surdy  aaakes  the  United  Statee  a  won- 
derful place  to  live — doesn't  he?" 


HAGUE  PROTOCOL  TO  THE  WARSAW 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
Mk  unaoimous  consent  that  ther«  be 
Inserted  at  this  point  In  the  RMon  a 
press  release  which  I  issued  today  an- 
nouncing that  the  executive  branch  has 


submitted  its  recomaseDdatioDS  on  ttie 
Hague  protocol  to  the  .Wanaw  Coawtm- 

Uon,  together  with  ezeeutlTe  braa^  car- 
respcmdence  cm  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objectlaa.  the  state- 
ment and  correqxmdenoe  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rnoaa.  as  follows: 

Senator  J.  W.  Fdubxobt.  the  ebairBBSn  oC 
the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Belatlane  an- 
nounced today  that  he  had  received  tlw 
recommendations  of  the  executive  taraaeh  on 
the  Hague  Protocol  to  the  Warsaw  Oonven- 
tion  governing  the  reeponclMllttee  and  Us- 
billtlee  of  airlines  towards  paaeengera  and 
shippers  In  international  air  tnuis|>ortatlon. 

The  reoommendatl(»is  of  the  eaecnttve 
Ivanch  were  developed  as  a  result  of  Inqulrtss 
initiated  by  the  ComraiUet  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations more  than  a  year  ago.  Thoee  In- 
quiries led  to  a  careful  and  tnorougn  re- 
examination of  the  protocol  and  convention 
by  the  Interagency  Group  on  International 
Aviation  m  tbe  Ught  of  the  oontrovagrslal 
provision  regarding  the  limitation  at  llaMUty 
of  airllnee  to  passengers  killed  or  Injured  tn 
airline  aceidenta.  The  Interagenoy  C^otip 
oonsisto  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Fedsral 
Aviation  Agency  and  repreeentattvee  from 
the  Departments  of  Stats.  Dsfsnss,  Oam> 
merce,  and  the  Civil  Aaronautles  Board. 

Under  the  terms  at  the  Warsaw  Oonventlan 
of  1920,  which  is  currently  in  effect,  tbe  li- 
ability of  an  air  carrier  for  tbs  death  of  or 
injury  to  each  peesengwr  to  limited  to  gajtOO. 
iinlfMS  it  can  be  shown  that  sueta  death  or 
injiiry  was  caused  by  the  willful  mlaoooduct 
of  the  carrier.  The  HSgoe  ProtooU  to  the 
Warsaw  Convention,  which  was  lignsd  la 
behalf  of  the  XTnited  8U«ss  in  1966  and 
which  has  been  pending  before  the  Oommit- 
tee  on  For^gn  Relations  sinoe  I960,  would 
ralee  thto  llmltatton  of  UablUty  to  916J00. 
Xn  addition,  the  Hague  Protocol  would  permit 
rsoovery  of  attorneys'  fsss  and  eosts  o(  liti- 
gation. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  9.  1909.  tlM  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Dean  Busk,  advised 
Chairman  Pm,ssiiBMT  that  the  intsrsgsacy 
Oroup  on  International  Avtatlon  Bsade  two 

"1.  that  the  United  Btotes  ratify  the 
Hague  Protocol,  which  (upon  ratiftcation  toy 
a  sulBclent  number  of  statss)  would  rakn 
the  liability  of  carriers  in  intsmatioasl  avia- 
tion from  the  preeent  limit  oC  S8300  to  a 
new  limit  of  916.000; 

"2.  that  the  United  States  «iact  ooBBpls- 
mentary  legislation  which  wonkl  req^dre 
U.S.-flag  carriers  operating  in  Intsmsttonsl 
air  tranq>ortation  to  provlds  all  psMsngsri 
with  autonuitlc  accident  Insoranoe  tn  the 
amount  of  960,000  for  the  benefit  of  eadi 
pssewnger  Ulled  and  up  to  960,000  for  each 
passenger  Injured  In  an  accident,  in  addltlan 
to  ttM  amount  of  recovery  provided  for  ta 
the  Hsgue  Protocol." 

In  hto  letter  to  Senator  Pouhoowt.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  stated: 

"I  have  tentatively  ^proved  the  reoom- 
mendatlons  made  by  the  XOXA.  We  axe  going 
ahead  with  ths  aj^wlntmeDt  at  an  mtar- 
agency  committee  to  draft  the  appropriate 
legislation,  and  we  are  also  preparing  a 
supplemental  msssags  oonoemlBf  rstifleatton 
of  the  Hague  Protocol.  It  to  expected  that 
formal  proposals  for  action  in  aoDordanee 
with  the  lOIA  reoommendattone  wm  be 
submitted  as  part  of  the  admlnlstrattaa's 
legtolative  program  for  tbe  aoth  OaagNss. 
We  believe  that  thto  prognm  sImniM  bs 
Imirtemented  as  soon  aa  poeslbie.  .thus  rs- 
Uevlng  the  traveling  publle  from  the  preeent 
SS,S00  limit  of  llahUlty  provided  m  the  War- 
saw Convention." 

In  mining  todays  stinounesment.  flsnator 
FuisBisHT  said  ha  was  plsaasd  tlMt  the 
committee's  inquiries  had  rssulted  In  eaeea* 
tive  branch  reoommendatlona  whleh,  whan 
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tfipKntA  by  OoBSfMi^  would  Mnm  Amsri- 
oaa  eltlaHM  of  far  man  MiequKfee  laranaioo 
protooOaa  In  th«  arvnt  tliqr  u«  InvolTed 
in  IntematlonAl  aliUne  Accidents. 

AircusT  9, 1M2. 
The  Bonorabl*  J.  W.  FomxoHT. 
XPuOrman,  Commtttee  on  Foreign  RelaUons. 
VJt.  8muft€. 

DBAS  ICb.  OmAmMAm:  On  June  13, 1961.  ycm 
wrote  to  oie  Inquiring  about  the  Department 
of  State's  attitude  on  the  Hague  protocol 
antendlng  the  Waraaw  Conventioa  tor  the 
unlflcatinn  of  eertatn  rulee  relating  to  Inter- 
nattonal  oanlage  by  air.  By  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 33,  1961,  from  Mr.  BtookB  Hays,  we 
Indicated  that  we  were  reforrlng  the  matter 
of  the  Waraaw  Oonventlon,  the  Hague  i»roto- 
ool.  and  related  questions  concerning  com- 
pensation for  pessmigfiis  injured  In  aviation 
aoddenta  to  the  Interagency  Group  on  Inter- 
naUonal  Aviation  (lOIA) . 

Since  that  time  the  Interagency  Group  on 
International  Aviation  has  held  a  number 
of  meetings,  has  conducted  public  hearings 
on  the  subject,  and  has  studied  reoonunends- 
tloaa  from  a  great  number  of  representatives 
of  the  aviation  Industry  and  the  public.  The 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Interagency  Group  are  contained  In  a  lett«r 
to  me  from  ICr.  N.  E.  Halaby,  Chairman,  dated 
August  8,  1963.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Halaby'a  letter. 

You  wUl  note  that  the  IGIA  makes  two 
basic  related  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  United  States  ratify  the  Hague 
IHOtooc^,  which  (upon  ratification  by  a  sviffl- 
dent  number  of  states)  would  ralae  the  lia- 
bility of  carriers  in  international  aviation 
from  the  preeent  limit  of  $8,300  to  a  new 
limit  of  916.600; 

3.  That  the  United  States  enact  comple- 
mentary l^iislatlon  whlcb  would  require 
UJ3.-flag  carriers  operating  in  international 
atr  transportation  to  furovide  all  passengers 
wlth'ii&tomatic  accident  Insurance  in  the 
amount  of  960,000  for  the  benefit  of  each  pas- 
senger killed  and  up  to  $50,000  for  each  pas- 
senger injured  In  an  accident,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  of  recovery  provided  for  in  the 
Hague  protocol. 

There  are  also  certain  other  recommenda- 
tions of  a  more  technical  nature  which  are 
stated  In  Mr.  Halaby'a  letter. 

Z  have  tentatively  approved  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  lOIA.  We  are  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  to  draft  the  appro- 
priate legislation,  and  we  are  also  preparing 
a  supplemental  message  concerning  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Hague  protocol.  It  is  expected 
that  formal  proposals  for  acUon  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lOIA  recommendations  will  be 
submitted  as  part  of  the  administration's 
legislative  program  for  the  88th  Congress. 
We  believe  that  this  program  shovild  be  Im- 
plemented as  soon  as  possible,  thus  relieving 
the  traveling  public  from  the  present  $8300 
limit  of  liability  provided  in  the  Warsaw 
Convention. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DsAN  Rusk. 


Pbdoux.  Avution  Acknct, 

OmCB  or  THX  AUflNISTBATOa, 

Wushington,  B.C.,  August  3, 1962. 
Hon.  Dkak  Rusk. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  ^cBsrAXT:  By  letter  dated  July 
26.  1961.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Johnson  requested  that  the  Interagency 
Group  on  Zntematlonal  Aviation  (IGIA) 
broadly  review  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  to  The  Hague  Protocol  and  the  War- 
saw Convention  in  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Indxistry  and  the  public. 

The  members  of  the  IGIA,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Jtistlce,  met 
on  September  7,  1961,  to  consider  Mr.  John- 


Sim's  letter.  As  a  result  of  decisions  tak$ki 
at  that  meeting  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boatd 
prepared  a  limited  economic  study  of  t|e 
impact  of  denunciation  of  Warsaw  on  U4j 
Oag  carriers  (attadunent  A  hereto) .  It  ^ 
also  decided  to  solicit  the  views  of  ind\ul 
and  public  representatives.  Accordingly, 
September  22  a  letter  requesting  commenl 
was  sent  to  approximately  300  addresscie. 
These  Included  all  certificated  U.S.  direct  acid 
indirect  air  carriers,  bar  associations,  1*^ 
professors,  insurers,  selected  Indlvlduifs 
expert  in  aviation,  and  attorneys.  An  iif- 
vltatlon  to  the  general  public  to  submit  coa^- 
ments  was  made  by  publication  of  the  Sep- 
tember 22  letter  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
by  means  of  a  press  release  containing  tt^e 
text  of  the  letter. 

In  response  to  the  September  22  let^r, 
the  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  and  me 
prees  release,  138  comments  were  received 
(attachment  B  contains  a  list,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  positions  taken,  of  the  per- 
sons and  organizations  that  responded;  copiM 
of  the  replies  have  been  sent  to  the  legM 
adviser).  In  general,  the  air  carriers  artd 
lawyers  associated  with  the  air  carriers  fa«t>r 
ratification  of  the  Protocol,  while  claimant' 
and  certain  other  attorneys  favor  denundfi- 
tlon  of  Warsaw.  Among  the  bar  assoclatlahs 
that  submitted  comments,  the  Commljt- 
toe  on  Aeronautical  Law,  and  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Agreements,  of  the 
American  Bar  Association;  the  Illinois  Stake 
Bar  Association;  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical Law  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation; the  Chicago  Bar  Association:  t^e 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
and  the  Conunlttee  on  International  I^w 
of  the  State  Bar  Association  of  Connecticut 
favor  ratification  of  the  protocol;  whert^as 
the  National  Association  of  Claimants'  Coi^- 
pensatlon  Attorneys  and  the  New  York 
Coimty  Lawyers  Association  favor  denun^- 
tlon  of  Warsaw.  The  Pennsylvania  Sjar 
Association  recommended  that  the  Dnltfd 
States  should  reconsider  the  desirability  of 
continuing  to  adhere  to  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention. A  majority  of  the  professors  <ot 
law  favor  ratification  of  the  protocol. 

On  December  18,  1961,  a  hearing  was  h«ld 
,in  Washington  at  which  10  witnesses  testi- 
fied before  and  were  questioned  by  the  IQIA 
members  and  the  ad  hoc  members  from  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Labor  (a  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  this  hearing  has  been 
sent  to  the  legal  adviser).  At  the  hearihg 
considerable  attention  was  directed  to  the 
possibility  of  enacting  legislation  to  require 
automatic  insurance  coverage  for  passe  n^Jrs 
whose  International  transportation  would  be 
subject  to  the  liability  provisions  of  the 
convention.  Subsequent  to  the  meeting  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  prepared  a  preHfti- 
Inary  estimate  of  the  possible  cost  of  auto- 
matic insiirance  (attachment  C). 

On  January  3,  1962,  the  regular  and  6d 
hoc  members  of  the  IGIA  met  to  consider 
the  wrltton  and  oral  comments  obtaiaied 
from  the  public  and  Industry.  Having  the 
CAB  cost  data  before  it,  the  IGIA  agreed 
that  the  poesibilitles  of  automatic  Insurance 
legislation  should  be  explored.  To  this  «^d 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  requested 
to  prepare  a  study  of  such  a  scheme;  a  cmy 
of  this  rep<»^  is  encloeed   (attachment  D). 

On  April  10  the  IGIA  members,  together 
with  the  ad  hoc  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  Labor,  met  to  ex- 
change views  and  to  consider  the  Civil  Aetio- 
nautlcs  Board's  Insurance  legislation  report. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  several  proposals  put 
forward  at  the  meeting  should  be  clrculati^d, 
and  that  the  regular  and  ad  hoc  membi^rs 
should  voto  thereon,  Indicating,  if  more  th|m 
one  afllrmative  voto  were  cast,  the  order  lof 
preference.  The  proposals,  as  subsequezvUy 
refined  and  amended,  were  reduced  to  fe|ar 
alternatives  as  follows: 


1.  Recommend  ratification  of  The  Hague 
Protocol; 

2.  Recommend  ratification  of  The  Hague 
Protocol  and  reoocnmend  complementary 
legislation  which  would  require  UB.  air  car- 
riers to  provide  all  passengers  engaged  to 
international  travel  with  compulsory,  auto- 
matic accident  Insurance  in  the  amount  of 
$25,000  for  the  benefit  of  each  EUch  passenger 
killed  or  Injured  in  an  accident  (I.e.,  the 
CAB  report,  attachment  D) ; 

3.  Recommend  ratification  of  The  Hague 
Protocol  and  reconunend  complementary 
legislation  which  would  require  UJS.  air  car- 
riers to  contract  with  their  passengers  (in 
accordance  with  article  22)  that  notwith- 
standing the  limitation  of  liability  in  the 
Warsaw  Convention  they  would  agree  to  ac- 
cept liability  up  to  a  limit  of  $100,000  in  the 
case  of  death,  and  $200,000  in  the  case  of 
personal  injury; 

4.  Recommend  against  ratification  of  The 
Hague  Protocol  and  recommend  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Warsaw  Convention. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  three  alter- 
natives recommend  that  the  United  States 
ratify  The  Hague  Protocol,  although  two  of 
these  (2  and  3)  also  recommend  supplement- 
ary legislation;  only  alternative  4  recom- 
mends that  the  protocol  not  be  ratified  and 
the  Warsaw  Convention  be  denounced. 

On  June  5  the  IGIA  Staff  Ofllcer  circu- 
lated the  written  submissions  of  the  regu- 
lar and  ad  hoc  members  (attachment  E). 
The  record  shows  that  all  the  regular  mem- 
ber agencies  of  the  lOIA,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  favor  ratification  of  The 
Hague  Protocol  by  the  United  States.  Only 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  recommended 
that  The  Hague  Protocol  not  be  ratified  and 
the  Warsaw   Convention  be  denounced. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  favor,  as  their  first  preference,  alter- 
native 2,  Insurance  legislation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  favors  alternative  3,  increased 
limit  of  liability,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense favors  a  combination  of  alternatives 
2  and  3.  The  Department  of  Commerce  rec- 
ommended, as  its  first  choice,  that  The 
Hague  Protocol  should  be  ratified  without 
supplementary  legislation  of  any  kind,  that 
is  to  say,  it  favors  alternative  1  (however, 
Commerce  does  favor  "a  greatly  strengthened 
regulation"  to  notify  the  passenger  of  the 
limit  of  liability  and  "easy  access  to  pur- 
chase additional  trip  insurtmce").  The  De- 
partment of  Labor,  as  aforesaid,  advocates 
alternative  4. 

As  second  choice  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice and  Labor  favor  alternative  3.  If  a 
combination  of  alternatives  2  and  3  is  not 
feasible,  the  Department  of  Defense  favors 
alternatives  3,  2,  and  1  in  that  order.  Other 
preferences  were  not  expressed. 

While  there  was  no  absolute  majority  for 
any  one  alternative,  alternative  2  received 
the  largest  number  of  first  preference  afflrm- 
atlve  votes  (3);  alternatives  1,  3,  and  4  re- 
ceived ony  one  first  preference  afllrmative 
vote  each.  Alternative  3  received  three  sec- 
ond preference  votes. 

Because  all  first  preference  votes,  except 
that  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  advocata 
that  the  United  States  should  ratify  The 
Hague  Protocol.  It  Is  the  recommendation 
of  the  IGIA  that  the  Department  of  State 
should  advise  the  President  to  maintain  the 
request  for  Senate  advice  and  consent  to 
The  Hague  Protocol. 

It  Is  also  clear  from  the  first  preference 
votes  of  the  IGIA  that  supplementary  legis- 
lation Is  desirable.  Only  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  favors  alternative  1.  axxl 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  favors  de- 
nunciation of  the  Warsaw  Convention,  do 
not  support  the  passage  of  supplementary 
legislation  as  outlined  in  alternatives  2  or 
3.  Such  supplementary  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  principal  criticism  of  the 
Warsaw  Convention  and  The  Hague  Proto- 
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col:  the  low  limitation  of  liability.  Tbe 
critics  of  Warsaw  state  that  the  convention, 
even  if  amended  by  the  Hague  Protocol,  will 
in  certain  cases  result  to  inequities  to  UJB. 
passengers.  Thus,  exoept  to  the  ease 
of  willful  misconduct,  recoveries  for  death  or 
injury  will  be  limited  to  $16,600.  an  amount 
that  is  often  not  compensatory  to  U.8.  citi- 
zens because  of  the  standard  of  living  pre- 
vailing in  this  country.  They  also  state 
that  the  amount  is  often  below  the  damages 
recoverable  in  similar  cases  in  some  domestic 
airline  aocidento. 

Having  reviewed  the  reconunendatlona  of 
the  individual  agencies  contained  in  attach- 
ment B,  and  after  further  Interagency  dis- 
cussions, it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
IGIA  reconunendatlon  should  be  the  addi- 
tional legislative  scheme  set  out  in  alterna- 
tive 2.  rather  than  in  alternative  3,  but  that 
the  amount  of  such  automatic  insurance 
should  be  $60,000  rather  than  the  $26,000 
originally  suggested.  With  this  modification 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Departmente  of 
State.  Defense,  and  Justice  concur  in  this 
IGIA  reconunendatlon. 

Alternative  2  meete  the  major  criticism 
directed  to  the  Warsaw  Convention  and  Tbe 
Hagxie  Protocol  that  the  limit  of  liability  ts 
too  low.  If  the  protocol  is  ratified  and  tbe 
$50,000  automatic  Insurance  legislation  is 
enacted,  a  plaintiff  can  recover  up  to  $66,600. 
taktog  into  account  both  the  limit  under  the 
protocol  and  the  maximum  amount  payable 
under  the  insurance  plan. 

It  ts  also  recommended  that  in  supple- 
mentary legislation  UB.  air  carriers  be  re- 
quired to  give  clear  and  positive  notice  of 
the  limitaUon  of  UabUity  article  (article  22) 
of  the  Warsaw  Convention  and  the  extent 
of  coverage  under  the  automatic  insiu-ance 
plan.  Thus  each  passenger  intending  to  em- 
bark on  carriage  covered  by  tbe  Warsaw 
Convention  should  be  positively  advised, 
when  he  buys  his  ticket  or  when  be  cheeks 
in,  of  the  exact  amount  of  tbe  carrier's  limi- 
tation of  liability  under  both  the  protocol 
(or  the  convention)  and  the  instu-ance 
plan.>  Such  a  passenger  would  then  have 
the  opporttmlty  of  buying  at  his  own  ex- 
penae  additional  insurance  according  to  his 
needs. 

It  is  further  reconunended  that  tbe  sup- 
plementary legislation  create  a  separate  right 
of  action  under  the  Warsaw  Convention,  as 
amended  by  the  Hague  Protocol.  This  would 
enable  passengers  or  their  repreeentatlves 
to  sue  directly  upon  the  convention  in  UB. 
district  courte  and  not  have  to  rely  upon 
local  law.  foreign  or  state,  to  establish  a 
cause  of  action.  It  would  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  the  application  of  a  lower  limit  of 
liability  Imposed  by  the  local  law  and  wlU 
serve  to  answer  a  criticism  of  the  convention 
to  the  effect  that  it  constitutes  only  an 
upper  limit.  There  is  substantial  authority 
that  this  was  the  original  intent  of  he  draft- 
ers of  the  Warsaw  Convention  but  recent 
UB.  court  dedalons  have  indicated  to  the 
contrary  (e.g..  Noel  ▼.  Linea  Aeropostsi  Vene- 
zolarta.  347  P.  ad  667).  In  establishing  a 
separate  right  of  action  the  legislation  should 
further  provide,  in  aocordanoe  with,  and 
within  the  llmitaUon  of.  article  XI  of  the 
Hague  Protocol  (article  32(4)  of  the  Warsaw 
Convention,  as  amended)  that  the  Judge 
hearing  the  case  can  award  an  additional 
amount  to  the  plaintiff  for  court  oosta  and 
other  expenses  of  litigation,  including  at- 
torneys' fees. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  requested 
that  in  the  event  the  United  States  ratlfles 
the  Hague  Protocol  the  resenratlon  permitted 


by  artteU  XXVI  be  declared  by  notULoatton 

to  the  depoeitory  state  that  the  convention 
as  amended  by  the  protocol  shall  not  •pfAj 
to  the  carriage  of  persons,  cargo,  and  baggage 
for  UB.  military  authorities  on  aircraft, 
registered  in  the  United  States,  the  whole 
capacity  of  which  has  been  reserved  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  authcnlties. 

Ths  United  States  had,  at  the  time  of 
adherence,  made  the  equivalent  reservation 
under  the  Warsaw  Convention.  No  objec- 
tion is  Interposed  by  the  other  members  of 
IGIA  to  this  request,  and  it  is  accordingly 
Included  in  thla  reconunendatlon. 

In  summary,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  State  advise  the  President  to 
maintain  the  request  for  Setuite  advice  and 
consent  to  The  Hague  Protocol  and  to  rec- 
ommend complementary  legislation  as  set 
fcMh  In  alternative  2  modified  as  previously 
Indlcsted  to  change  the  amount  of  the  auto- 
matic insurance  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  It 
is  alpp  suggested  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  obtain  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  the 
Protocol  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
expedite  the  coming  into  effect  of  The 
Hague  Protocol  thxu  relieving  claimants 
from  the  present  $8300  limit  of  llabiUty 
provided  in  the  Warsaw  Convention. 

If  the  reoonunendations  made  by  the 
IGIA  meet  your  approval.  I  reconunend  that 
you  concur  In  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Departmente  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  which  would  be  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  the  legislation  in 
time  for  consideration  by  all  agencies  and 
for  inclusion  in  the  admlnlstraton's  legis- 
lative programs  for  the  88th  Congress. 

The   Department    of   Commerce    and    the 
Department  of  Labor  were  not  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  foregoing  and  have  submitted 
separate  letters   (attachmente  F  and  G). 
Sincerely. 

N.  E.  Halabt. 
Chairman,  Jnteragencg  Group  on  tnter- 
natUnuil  Atyiation. 


'  Should  call  for  notice  ot  the  automatic 
insurance  coverage  as  well  as  the  protocol 
llmlta  in  order  to  mable  the  passenger  to 
determine  whether  he  needs  additional  In- 
sxuance. 


PROMOTINQ  TOURISM   IN 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  WILET.  Mr.  President,  tourism, 
as  an  industry.  Is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly important  economic  factor  to  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin  and  to  the 
NaUon. 

Aiuiually.  Americans  speiMl  over  $20 
billion  for  recreation  and  vacationing. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  great  many  commu- 
nities are  undertaking  farslghted  pro- 
grams to  cut  a  larger  slice  of  the  tourism 
pie. 

Recently,  the  La  Croese  Sunday  Trib- 
une published  an  informative  article  on 
further  improving  tourism  by  a  travel 
expert,  Mr.  L.  O.  Monthey.  University 
of  Wis^msin  extension  specialist  on 
travel  and  recreation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  In 
the  Ricots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 
Aug.  12.  1963] 

FOEMTJLA  ST  A  TSAVBL  BZHBT — ^IISSTB  PUUT 

NacaaasBT  To  Bxnut  am  ManrrsiH  Toua- 

IST  iMUUSiaT 

Before  a  community  can  hope  to  attract 
the  tourist  dollar  in  large  sums.  It  must 
develc^  a  plan. 

It  is  a  rare  community  In  whlcdi  tourlam 
flourishes  without  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  peraone  and  organlaaUooa  that 
make  up  the  community. 


But  how  do  yov  go  about  lit 

A  master  plan  ie  tbe  plaee  to  begin,  m^ 
L.  O.  Monthey.  Unlvenlty  of  Wlaoooatn  ax- 
tension  specialist  on  travM  and  recreation  ■ 

"If  you  seriously  want  to  increeee  your 
tourist  buslneaa,  you  can,"  lionttaey  says  of 
any  community.  Some  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity  than  others,  such  as  La  Croase.  but  all 
can  improve,  he  says. 

PoUowlng  is  IContbey's  master  plan.  This 
is  a  generalised  plan,  but  one  that  appUee 
to  all  communities. 

1.  Determine  local  toterest. 

This  is  the  guta  of  buUdlng  tourism.  Be- 
fore a  oommunlty  can  go  after  the  tourist 
bustoess,  practlcaUy  every  person  in  the 
community  must  be  aold  on  the  Idea.  Local 
government  must  back  the  idea.  It  must 
be  ready  to  lend  all  poaslbis  asslstsncie. 
Service  clubs  and  service  organlaaUons  to  the 
conununlty  must  be  willing  to  pitch  In  and 
actively  support  given  projects. 

If  the  majority  of  the  community  is  not 
con%'lnoed  that  totuism  is  the  right  path 
to  foUow,  then  the  idea  should  be  aban- 
doned, Monthey  says. 

2.  Set  your  goals. 

Assuming  the  community  Is  ready  to 
actively  campaign  for  the  tourist  dollar,  the 
next  step  is  to  set  certato  goals.  In  deter- 
mining tbe  goals,  it  must  be  rtMei  mined  how 
big  a  share  of  the  tourist  buslnees  the  area 
can  handle.  Can  you  provide  for  1  mllUon 
touriste  a  year?  Perh^jM  you  ahould  aettle 
for  750,000?  Or,  maybe  you  can  handle  lA 
mllUon. 

This  flgtve  ts  largely  determined  by  the 
accommodations  in  the  area.  Tou  have  to 
have  a  place  to  put  these  people.  It  must 
also  be  determtoed  what  type  at  toarlat 
buslnees  you  are  best  equipped  to  handle. 
Most  commumties  find  they  are  best  able 
to  provide  for  the  weekend  vacationer. 

These  goals  should  be  charted  over  a  6- 
year  period.  Monthey  aays  it  takea  at  least 
a  S-year  plan  to  achteve  any  results.  Four 
years  is  acceptable  but  6  years  la  beet,  m 
this  plan  the  community  must  detennlne  Ito 
assete  and  outline  the  attractions  it  can  most 
quickly  enhance  and  Improve. 

Determining  your  beet  drawing  cards  is 
the  way  Monthey  puts  it. 

3.  Enlist  suiqixn-t. 

Service  clubs  wlthto  the  area,  and  other 
smaUer  clubs,  are  now  asked  to  actively  pitch 
to.  So  is  the  chamber  of  oommeroe.  Slnoe 
you  have  alrady  aet  your  goals  and  deter- 
mined your  major  drawing  caitU.  you  aielgn 
certain  projecte  to  certain  groups.  FerhaiM 
the  local  garden  club  wUI  develop  flower 
gardens  around  areas  selected  for  furt^v 
development.  Pertuipe  a  servlee  club  elects 
to  create,  dcmate.  and  maintain  a  bridle 
path. 

4.  Develop  things  of  immediate  potentMil 
first.  In  La  CrosM's  case.  tlUs  would  be  the 
bluffs  and  the  rivers.  An  area  with  natural 
aaeets  is  chei^Mr  to  devtiop  than  one  with- 
out. Monthey  pcdnta  out  that  Watt  Dtaney 
aptnt  $S  mllUon  to  build  a  bluff  In  Disney- 
land.   Tbe  Muff  was  used  for  cable  car  nais. 

"But  you  pec^le  bmv  the  Muffs — rl^t 
now."  he  asys. 

Monthey,  who  travels  Wisconsin  Dram  one 
end  to  the  other  every  week  and  all  weak. 
says  that  some  of  ttae  beet  flablng  In  tbe 
State  and  the  Mldweat  la  found  around  La 


"But.  the  tourist  does  not  know  wtaece  to 
go  to  catch  fish.  Ouldee  and  tnfonnatloa 
centers  must  provide  him  with  thla  informa- 
tioii.  Tou  cant  Jtist  turn  this  guy  looae  on 
the  MlaslsBlppi  Blver  and  teU  htm  to  go 
tolt." 

6.  Seek  new  tourist  attraotkmB.  Cteoe  your 
greatest  assets  are  underway  ttiea  you  must 
create  new  oDea  to  keep  people  ooBSing  tmek. 
and  to  draw  toorlsts  who  may  not  have 
visited  your  area  ao  far.  In  thla  categorf 
are  sueh  things  as  an  amusement  park. 
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"An  amuMOMni  part  may  mmaA  eomy." 
MontHf  adiiiltik  '^trat  U  yov  daekto  to  get 
Into  ttOm  tovrlat  thing;  than  yoa  iMura  to  go 
jOI  tlw  WKf.  Too  iMv*  to  pravUI*  attne- 
ttons  In  addltton  to  natoral  onaa.  Tou 
nead  aoBMUalBg  tor  paopla  to  do— an  tbe 
time." 

llMBe  flw  atepa  are  the  initial  ones. 

Once  tlia  ball  bas  begun  to  roll,  other 
items  are  ocmaldaxed.    One  la  to  atudy  other 


can  perhape  do  a  better  Job  on  your  i6wn 


r 


The  tourist  bualneaa  ia  a  competttlTe  one. 
Perhi^Ts  your  nearatt  competitor  hac  a  wing- 
bang  attcaetton  toat  you  eooM  begin  In 
your  area.  Perhaps  be  lias  others  which  tall 
to  draw.    By  studying  these  other  areas,  you 


Aft  the  tourists  begin  to  arrive  In  tnct^as- 
Ing  numbers,  you  must  pinpoint  your  t^- 
kats.    Onoe  you  kaiow  where  your  viMpors^ 
are  oomlng  from  and  what  they  like  tol  do.' 
then  you  turn  your  advertising  gun  on  Iheee 
markets.  I 

"Spend  your  advertising  dollars  in  the 
areas  which  will  most  benefit  you."  Moothey 
says.  "Go  after  tbe  tourist  with  a  rlfleilnot 
a  shotgun." 

TlM  last  step,  and  probably  the  most  [Im- 
portant one,  is  selling  your  product.  nTou 
must  talk  up  your  product,  believe  in  it  {and 
keep  the  quality  high.  You  must  Con- 
stantly Improve  your   competitive   poalltion 


and  let  your  markets  luiow  wliat  improva- 
menta  you  have  made. 

It  takes  time,  talent  and  money  to  build 
a  tourist  industry,  IConthey  says. 

It  takes  time,  talent  and  money  to  build 
any  industry. 


RECESS   TO   10  A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
Au&xxst  16,  1962,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Great  aad  Hospitable  Comnuiij  ef 
Moaiit  Canael,  Pa,,  Is  GlorkHisly  Ccle- 
bralkf  Its  lOOlk  Bktkday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  pamfSTLVAifiA 
nC  TBX  HOUBX  OF  BKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  IS,  1962 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day evening  I  had  the  honor  and  priyl- 
lege  of  attending  the  opening  of  the 
centennial  celebration  at  Mount  Carmel, 
Pa.,  with  the  week's  great  activities 
op^iins  with  an  Americanism  program 
at  the  fine  Catholic  high  school  field. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Con- 
gressman JAIRS  E.  Vah  Zanst,  for  3  con- 
secutive years  national  c(»nmander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  a 
leader  in  the  activities  of  all  veterans' 
organizations,  was  the  principal  speak- 
er. In  his  usual  forceful  manner  Jnacr 
delivered  an  excellent  discourse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mount  Carmel  and  its 
pec^le  are  Mwong  the  noost  hospitable  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  many  close 
and  dear  friends  in  Mount  Carmel,  and  I 
certainly  would  have  liked  to  be  present 
for  the  entire  week  and  renew  acquaint- 
ances with  those  who  came"  from  far 
and  near  to  Join  in  tbe  celebration. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  presoit 
at  the  opening  program  in  Motmt  Car- 
mel and  I  know  the  people  of  that  fine 
American  community  realize  it  was  more 
important  for  me  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton to  represent  their  interests  in  the 
busy  schedule  and  important  matters  we 
are  having  this  week  both  in  committees 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Mount  Carmel  Item.  Mr.  Speaker, 
estimated  that  more  than  35,000  persons 
witnessed  the  great  opening  spectacle, 
fittingly  designated  as  "Americanism 
Day."  Incidentally.  Bir.  Speaker,  the 
progressive  and  alert  Mount  Carmel  Item 
published  an  excellent  centennial  edition 
on  Monday  which  consisted*.of  40  pages 
and  contains  much  infoimi^ion  about 
good  (M  Mount  Cannel,  which  was  in- 
corporated as  a  boToogh  on  November  3, 

1M2. 
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Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  wondcfrful 
opening  for  Mount  Carmel's  100th  aOini- 
versary  celebration,  and  the  many  «pm- 
mittees  in  charge,  as  well  as  all  the  Citi- 
zens of  Mount  Carmel  can  well  feel  pijoud 
of  their  accomplishments  during  the  past 
century. 

Mount  Carmel  is  a  community  ad  all 
nationalities.  It  is  a  real  and  typical 
American  community  whose  sons  and 
daughters  have  fought  In  many  Wars. 
Many  of  them  went  on  to  win  national 
acclaim,  and  the  list  Is  so  extensive  that 
to  mention  them  individually  mightj  re- 
sult in  some  one  being  overlooked,  fiow- 
ever,  suffice  to  say  that  many  of  uiese 
names  have  and  will  go  down  in  history ; 
for  Mount  Carmel  has  always  stood 
ready  to  give  Its  all  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Moimt  Carmel  is  a  community  that 
has  also  gone  through  many  domestic 
battles  to  maintain  its  economy,  but 
each  time  it  emerges  bigger  and  greater. 
From  a  onetime  area  whose  actlv&ties 
were  almost  confined  to  the  producftion 
of  anthracite,  Its  citizens  have  fotged 
forward  and  today  are  engaged  in  an 
expansion  of  industrial  activities  which 
will  create  greater  advancement  land 
progress  for  all  the  citizens  of  this  fair 
conununlty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  qpen- 
ing  centennial  program  having  as  its 
guest  speaker,  it  had  another  Qtar- 
studded  attraction  in  the  appearancsjand 
participation  of  its  native-bom  daikgh- 
ter.  Miss  Marie  Powers,  intematiotfally 
famous  opera  star. 

Miss  Powers,  who  has  thrilled  ndusic 
lovers  Uiroughout  the  world,  was  pril- 
liant  and  enchanting  in  her  hometown 
appearance.  The  local  folk  will  Jong 
rememlier  their  vocal  pride  for  the  dreat 
voice  and  fine  renditions  she  gave  to 
open  her  home  community's  centennial 
celebration. 

In  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  wondi^rf  ul 
Americanism  program  to  open  Mount 
Carmel's  centennial  and  was  presorted 
as  follows:  master  of  ceremonies,  Mr. 
Arthur  A.  Bressi;  invocation,  the  Rcjver- 
end  Robert  G.  Detwiler;  greetings  by  the 
mayor,  the  Honorable  Lawrence  j  R. 
Joyce;  greetings  by  centennial  chairipan, 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Allen;  Americanism  ad- 
dress. Congressman  James  E.  Van  Zavdt; 


concert.  Miss  Marie  Powers,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  George  Corty,  presenting  "The 
Lord's  Prayer,"  "My  £>ays  Have  Been  So 
Wondrous  Fair,"  "Peace  of  Mind."  "Song 
for  the  Lonely,"  "The  Hero."  "O  Mio  Fer- 
nando"— from  "La  Pavorita" — and  "Air 
Dido." 

Benediction,  Most  Rev.  Lawrence  F. 
Schott.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,"  with  soloist  Marie 
Powers  accompanied  by  the  Mount  Car- 
mel High  School  Band  and  Centennial 
Chorus  conducted  by  Mr.  Edmund  Ne- 
jaimey. 

The  great  audience  Joined  the  program 
participants  in  singing  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner,"  and  it  was  a  thrilling 
climax  as  music  and  voices  reverberated 
throughout  a  community  which  Is 
proudly  proclaiming  to  the  world  this  is 
our  centennial,  our  community  is  100 
years  old  and  ready  to  go  forward  with 
greater  enthusiasm  and  spirit  in  the 
dawn  and  twilight  of  'Onward  Christian 
Soldiers." 

Yes,  these  citizens  and  soldiers  of 
Americanism  In  Mount  Carmel  are  cele- 
brating the  100th  natal  anniversary  of 
the  borough's  birthday,  and  that  they 
will  go  on  to  many  more  centennial  and 
glorious  celebrations  I  know  is  the  wish 
of  all  the  Members  of  this  House. 


IndependcBce  Day  of  the  CoBfo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NXW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augiist  15. 1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  the  President 
of  the  Congo,  the  Abbe  Fulbeit  Youlou, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  Congo's  independence. 

The  advent  of  the  former  French 
Congo  as  an  independent  nation  has 
been  far  overshadowed  by  the  more  dra- 
matic entrance  of  its  sister  republic,  the 
former  Belgian  Congo,  Into  the  commu- 
nity Of  sovereign  states.    Thus,  it  woxild 
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be  w^  if.  on  this  second  anniversary 
of  the  izKlependenee  of  the  R^ublic  of 
the  Congo — Brazsaville — we  look  a  mo- 
moit  at  its  political  structure  and  at 
its  accomplishments  since  independence. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Con;o  rests  on  the  principle  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty  and  specifically  states 
tliat  the  RepubUc  is  "indivisible,  demo- 
cratic, luid  sociaL"  It  provides  for  a 
separation  of  powers  and  a  parliamen- 
tary syiitem  whereby  the  President  is 
elected  by  the  National  Assembly.  Its 
preamble  inTokes  the  French  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man.  Thus,  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Congo  is  undeniably  a  democ- 
racy in  the  Western  sense,  since  it  has 
evolved  a  political  system  which  guaran- 
tees Individual  liberties  and  balanced 
parliamentary  government. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  Congo 
Goyemment  has  shown  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought. Recognizing  the  continuing 
need  for  foreign  advisers  in  a  number 
of  technical  fields,  the  newly  independ- 
ent government  retained  some  500 
French  technicians.  The  Congo  has  re- 
mained a  riember  of  the  franc  zone,  an 
important  factor  in  the  stabilization  of 
its  currency.  It  has  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  numerous  international  or- 
ganizations Interested  in  economic  devel- 
opment pr(^rams,  such  as  the  UJ4.  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  the  International 
Bioik  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. For  the  purpose  of  encoui-aging 
both  domestic  and  foreign  investment, 
the  Government  has  adopted  a  code  pro- 
viding guarantees  for  qualified  business 
ventures .  A  National  Development  Bank 
has  been  created  in  order  to  assist  fi- 
nancially and  technically  in  economic 
and  social  development  projects.  All  of 
these  actions  are  important  and  well 
reasoned  steps  for  a  country  which  Is 
attempting  to  raise  its  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  tlte  maximum  possible  in  a  min- 
imum amount  of  time. 

But  social  programs  have  not  i>een  neg- 
lected. Education  has  Improved  at  all 
levels,  and  approximately  31  percent  of 
the  1961  budget  was  allocated  to  edu- 
cational expansion.  Nearly  80  percent 
of  the  elementary  school  age  population 
was  atteading  school,  as  compared  with 
75  percent  in  1960  and  65  percent  in  1959. 
A  center  offering  university-level  train- 
ing was  opened  in  Brazzaville  in  1959. 
and  there  are  now  over  300  students  at- 
tending it. 

In  the  field  of  inter-African  coopera- 
tion, too,  the  Congo  has  asserted  its 
leadersh  ip  and  has  been  a  moderating  in- 
fluence. The  Brazzaville  group  of  12 
French-!>peaklng  states  takes  its  name 
from  the  capital  of  the  Congo,  where  it 
met  in  Eiecember  1960  to  discuss  the  sit- 
uation in  LtepoldvUle.  across  the  river. 
The  group  endorsed  UJ^.  technical  as- 
sistance and  rejected  intervention  by 
African  states.  Its  decisions  of  lata- 
meetings,,  at  which  plans  for  economic 
and  political  coordination  were  formu- 
lated, were  equally  moderate. 

The  Congo  has  continued  to  maintain 
close  economic  links  with  France  and 
has  remained  a  member  of  the  French 
community.  Soon  after  its  accession  to 
independence  it  became  a  member  of  the 


United  Natiocis  under  Frendb  qxmsor- 
ship.  Its  domestic  policy  has  been  well 
reasoned.  In  foreign  affairs  it  has  been 
cooperative  and  constructive.  We  com- 
mend the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and 
President  Fulbert  Youlou  for  a  note- 
wortliy  record  of  accomplishment. 


World  War  I  Veteraat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or   XLUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  15. 1962 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  keep  these  remarks  as  short  as  pos- 
sible for  I  would  like  them  to  be  read  by 
the  Members  of  Congress  rather  than 
skipped  over.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I,  as  one  Member  of  Congress,  am 
getting  tiled,  disgusted,  and  a  little  sick 
of  the  way  the  World  War  I  veterans  ire 
being  ignored  in  regard  to  their  pension. 
Since  being  elected  to  Congress  4  years 
ago.  I  have  witnessed  legislative  sneaks, 
and  the  old  bamboozle;  but  the  action 
on  Hit.  3745  beats  anything  I  have  seen 
yet  In  1958,  there  was  a  discharge  peti- 
tion filed  and  there  were  only  65  signers 
on  this  petition.  In  1960,  there  were  145. 
In  1962.  there  were  199  signers.  This 
interest  shown  by  the  Meml>ers  who  have 
signed  this  petition  is  a  direct  and  clear 
mandate  of  the  VB.  Congress  wishes. 

I  disagree  bitterly  with  the  cost  figures 
some  people  estimate  is  involved  with 
this  legislation.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram would  only  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  what  we  are  throwing  away 
overseas.  As  I  understand  the  statistics. 
World  War  I  veterans  are  now  dying  at 
the  rate  of  1  every  4  minutes.  During 
the  hour  in  which  this  statement  is  being 
given  15  Woild  War  I  veterans  will  have 
passed  on,  and  the  World  War  I  pension 
obligation  will  have  been  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  $1,500;  by  the  amount  of 
$36,000  per  year;  by  the  amount  of  $12.- 
960,000  per  year  imtil  the  year  of  1976, 
at  which  time  only  of  4  of  100  World  War 
I  veterans  will  be  living  and  these  at  the 
average  age  of  82  years  so  that  each 
year  until  1976  the  World  War  I  pension 
obligation  will  be  reduced  6  percent  until 
the  reduction  has  reached  96  percent; 
and  thereafter,  tliere  will  be  left  only  a 
token  amount  to  be  paid  out;  and  shortly 
thereafter,  death  will  have  pomanently 
removed  the  governmental  obligation  to 
these  defenders  of  our  country  entirely. 

The  World  War  I  pension  expense 
peak  arrived  before  the  year  of  1960,  and 
said  expense  is  now  fast  receding  toward 
the  vanishing  point. 

These  men  suffered  the  tortures  of  hell 
in  the  trenches;  sometimes  bdly  de^  in 
wato-.  mud.  filth,  and  blood,  beeides  the 
other  terrible  rigors  of  war.  It  is  not  the 
will  of  the  people  that  these  veterans 
in  their  declining  years  be  deprived  of  a 
lltUe  security  long  overdue.  It  Is  Indeed 
a  sliame  and  an  insult  to  these  old  veter- 
ans, to  treat  than  as  ttaey  have  been 


tnMted  in  this  and  past  ■rsrinna  aj 
gress.  I  can  tell  you  it  surdy  leaves  a 
bitter  taste — not  against  their  eountxy  or 
its  citizens;  but  to  those  now  in  power. 
Did  the  big  money  interests  fight  against 
a  $4  bUlion  foreign  aid  bill  to  be  doled  out 
to  Communist-controlled  nations?  No: 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  did  not  8un>ort 
or  vote  for  the  bill. 


IndcpcadcDcc  Day  of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  nw  TOBs: 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  UEPRBSBNTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  August  15, 1962 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  SpeeJUr,  we  take 

this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  Korea.  General  Park  Chung  Hee; 
and  His  Excellency  the  Korean  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Genera]  H 
Kwon  Chung,  on  the  occasion  of  the  14th 
anniversary  of  Korea's  indQ>endence. 

¥^en  on  August  15.  1948,  the  UB. 
administration  of  Sooth  Korea  was 
terminated,  a  new  era  of  Korean  inde- 
pendence was  inaugurated.  It  is  the  an- 
niversary of  this  occasion  that  we  cele- 
brate today. 

In  fulfillment  of  pledges  made  at  the 
1943  Cairo  Conference  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  set  out  at  tbe  con- 
clusion of  tlM  Second  World  War  to  help 
Korea  gain  freedom  and  seJf-goveru- 
ment.  Although  some  35  years  of  J^m- 
nese  colonial  rule  was  ended,  the  joy 
of  Koreans  was  daaastened  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  halves  of  their  country. 
Originally  designed  merely  to  eiqiedlte 
the  surrender  of  Japanese  forces,  this 
division  of  the  country  at  the  38th  paral- 
lel became  fixed,  because  of  Soviet  re- 
calcitrance. The  elections  which  were 
to  have  reunited  the  country  were  never 
held,  as  the  Communists  in  the  north 
refused  to  allow  Vbe  United  Nations 
Temporary  Ocmunission  on  Kmrea  to  en- 
ter the  territory  under  their  control. 
Consequently,  the  UJf.-supervised  free 
election  was  held  only  in  South  Korea. 
This  election  led  to  the  installation  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea's  first  independ- 
ent government. 

It  has  been  Korea's  fate  to  have  had 
to  provide  the  unhappy  battl^eld  for 
one  of  the  major  confrontations  between 
freedom  and  totalitarianism  In  the 
modem  era.  Tragically  miscalculating 
free  world  willingness  to  deter  Commu- 
nist aggression,  the  North  Korean  pup- 
pet government  mounted  a  fierce  attack 
on  the  south  in  June  I960.  Finally,  after 
millions  of  casualties  had  been  suffered, 
an  armlsttce  was  Ttmcbied  in  July  IMi. 
Although  the  fighting  has  now  been  over 
for  9  years.  South  Korea  still  bears  a 
heavy  burden  from  the  war's  cmel 
legacy  of  misery.  Millions  of  refugees 
poured  into  the  cmmtry  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  therefaar  adding  to  the  already 
considerable  population  jmressure  on  the 
Nation's  land  resources.    Furthermore, 
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btfcacM  of  Xbte  ominous  threat  poded  by 
the  Communists  to  the  north.  South 
Korea  has  had  to  keep  some  600.000  men 
in  the  military  sorices,  and  now  has 
the  fourth  largest  standing  army  in  the 
world.  Half  of  the  South  Korean  budget 
goes  for  defense,  which  necessarily  puts 
great  strains  on  Korea's  attempts  to 
achieve  economic  prosperity. 

The  first  5-year  economic  develop- 
ment program,  which  is  now  in  progress, 
seeks  to  eliminate  waste,  usury,  bribery, 
and  corruption,  and  to  lay  the  groimd- 
work  for  broad  economic  advance.  I 
believe  that  with  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  this  plan.  Korea's  tradi- 
tional dead  hand  of  poverty  can  be 
replaced  by  the  seeds  of  Icmg-term  na- 
tional prosperity.  Among  its  major  ex- 
ports, the  South  Korean  Ooveniment  has 
undertaken  the  construction  of  the  great 
Ulsan  industrial  complex,  about  which 
Acting  President  Chung  Hee  Park  has 
said: 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  tbat  the  de- 
velopment of  Korean  industry  depends  on 
tbe  sueoeaB  of  ttals  project. 

President  Park  has  pledged  that  con- 
trol of  the  country  will  be  returned  to 
civilian  hands  not  later  than  the  sum- 
mer of  1963.  While  not  detracting  from 
the  positive  aspects  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, most  Americans  will  welcome 
this  restoration. 

I  believe  that  the  Korean  people  are 
today  experiencing  a  new  awakening  and 
consolidation  of  their  national  spirit.  I 
ofFer  them  my  best  wishes  in  this  great 
effort,  and  I  am  pleased  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Korea 
on  this  14th  azmiversary  of  Korean  In- 
dependence Day. 


De£catioa  at  Maynard,  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

0»  ItABSACHTTSrrrS    '^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  15,  1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  therein  a  speech 
that  I  made  at  the  dedication  of  the 
beautiful  new  townhouse  and  library  at 
Maynard,  Mass.,  July  29,  1962: 

RSMABKS  Of  PAST  OF  CONCaXSSlCAN  Pwn.TP  J. 

PHILBIN    AT    Dedication    of    Townhouse 

AND     LiBmAXT,     MaTNARD,     MaSS.,     JTTIjT     29, 

1963 

Reverend  clergy,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends,  it  is  s  very  great  pleasiire  and  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  Join  you  In  these  historic 
exercises  here  this  afternoon. 

The  town  of  Maynard  is  very  close  to  my 
heart,  and  I  rejoice  with  your  officials  and 
all  your  people  upon  the  completion  of  this 
very  beautiful  new  townhouse  and  library. 

With  great  satisfaction,  I  compliment  and 
congratulate  tbe  chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee  who  have  been  responsible  fcnr 
the  conduct  of  Hhia  constructive  work,  the 
architect,  the  builders  and  all  those  who 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  comple- 
tion of  tills  magnificent  new  facility. 


Your  community  has  long  been  noted  l^r 
the  high  quality  of  Its  leadership  and  ttte 
Industry,  civic  spirit,  and  patriotism  of  l^ 
people.  Indeed,  there  are  few,  If  any,  costi- 
munltles  anjrwhere  that  have  given  such  a 
splendid  example  of  courage  and  fortitude  (n 
times  of  adversity  and  discouragement  ^ 
the  town  of  Maynard. 

Time  and  again  you  have  shown  yortir 
mettle,  you  have  demonstrated  your  ability 
to  stand  together  and  Join,  intelligently  aDd 
wholeheartedly,  to  overcome  obstacles  cooti- 
fronting  you. 

Time  and  again  you  have  gladly  respondi^d 
to  the  call  of  ova  country  when  our  liberties 
were  at  stake,  and  this  memorable  service 
goes  back  to  the  very  earliest  days  of  oniir 
Nation,  and  has  continued  up  to  this  vei7 
moment. 

You  may  well  be  proud,  therefore,  of  the 
outstanding  record  which  your  fellow  towat- 
people  and  your  community  as  a  whole  his 
made  throughout  the  years,  and  I  may  state 
without  question  that  yotn-  unflinching  loy- 
alty and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  an|ir 
great  democracy  Is  a  source  of  great  pride  to 
me  as  it  mtist  be  to  you,  and  all  our  felleiw 
Antiericans  who  have  had  the  opportunity  io 
observe  your  sterling  contributions  to  ottr 
State  and  Nation. 

The  loyal  spirit  you  have  manifested  in 
this  conununlty,  and  particularly  yovir  dev><>- 
tlon  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  is  needed  ^ 
much,  if  not  more,  today,  than  ever  before 
in  our  history. 

Those  who  would  destroy  every  vestige  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  not  only  here,  b«it 
throughout  the  world,  are  striving  with  un- 
ceasing vigor  and  skill  to  achieve  thSr 
nefarious  pvupose  of  enslaving  mankind.    ' 

They  do  not  hesitate  to  use  threats,  blan- 
dishments, and  every  tactic  of  deceit.  artiOie 
and  falsehood  to  plant  seeds  of  distrust  arid 
strife,  and  weaken  the  resolve  of  the  feie 
world  to  resist  the  t3rranny  and  dictatorship 
of  the  Communist  police  state. 

But  they  will  not  succeed  in  their  evil  aicus, 
because  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  tWs 
world  wiU  not  be  deluded  by  their  trickery, 
will  not  be  deceived  by  their  Insincere  prom- 
ises, and  win  not  be  intimidated  by  their 
dire  threats.  ' 

This  Nation,  bom  in  freedom,  pledged  ^o 
freedom.  Intends  to  preserve  that  freedoiii, 
and  we  will  not  allow  any  other  nation,  ijr 
group  of  nations,  to  steal  away  our  han)- 
won  liberties  or  to  challenge  the  safety  <fi 
our  shores  and  the  security  of  our  homes. 

Let  every  leader  and  conspirator  seeking 
the  destruction  of  freedom  in  this  Natltta 
and  the  world  well  understand  that  Ameri- 
cans propose  to  defend  and  preserve  oUr 
great  heritage,  that  we  are  unalterably 
pledged  to  the  perpetuation  of  free  govern- 
ment. Just  as  we  are  resolutely  committed  t/o 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 

It  is  for  us  to  maintain  our  strength  i^t 
every  level,  military,  economic,  and  spirltij^I 
and,  above  all,  to  uphold  at  all  times  tile 
moral  precepts  and  spiritual  truths  upcii 
which  our  great  Nation  was  founded.  I 

It  is  for  us  to  try  to  build  and  shape  ia 
greater  and  stronger  and  more  prosperous 
Nation,  and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship, amity  and  assistance  to  other  natiotjs 
who  earnestly  seek  peace  and  who  wish  1^ 
live  and  develop  under  institutions  of  free- 
dom. 

Above  all,  it  is  for  us  to  work  for  the  hoflly 
cause  of  peace  and  human  brotherhood  As 
devoutly  and  vigorously  as  some  other  nri- 
tlons  are  working  to  spread  hatred,  instead 
of  love,  turmoil.  Instead  of  order,  and 
tyranny  and  slavery,  instead  of  good  wili^ 
mutual  helpfulness,  and  freedom. 

The  world  can  have  peace,  good  will,  aa^ 
a  golden  age  of  brotherhood  and  prosperity 
for  all.  If  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy would  tomorrow  agree  to  outlaw  wai'. 


provide  International  control  for  nuclear 
weapons  and  substances,  and  divert  them  to 
the  ways  of  peace  rather  than  unspeakable 
violence.  If  they  would  agree  to  universal 
disarmament  and  world  legal  institutions  to 
promote  world  cooperation,  unity  of  the 
human  family,  and  order  and  Justice  for  all 
mankind. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  encouraging  that,  to  no 
Inconsiderable  extent,  we  are  moving  toward 
these  goals,  slowly  but  perceptibly,  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  all  other  nations, 
must  come  to  realize — and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  they  will  soon  do  so — that  lasting  peace 
must  be  assured,  if  the  world  is  to  be  spared 
an  unprecedented  blood  bath  of  destruction 
and  devastation. 

As  we  work  for  peace  with  all  our  hearts 
and  energies,  let  us  work  with  more  vigor 
than  ever  before  and  with  vigilance  and 
resolution  to  build  our  own  strength,  pre- 
serve our  great  free  system  and  carry  out 
our  commitments  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
earth  that  we  will  not  stand  idly  by  while 
tyranny  overruns  the  world. 

This  splendid  new  facility  will  serve  your 
beautiful  town  and  its  devoted  people  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  your  municipal  posture  and  to 
provide  for  the  convenience  of  your  p)eople. 
Not  only  this  generation,  but  future  genera- 
tions, will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
concern  you  have  shown  to  conduct  yoror 
town  government  with  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness.   I  am  very  happy  for  you  today. 

May  you  continue  to  grow  in  strength, 
union,  prosperity  and   the  ways  of  freedom 


U.S.  Coast  Gaard  Academy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or    CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  15,  1962 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  group  of  splendid  young 
Americans  who  are  visiting  us  today. 
They  are  cadets  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  at  New  London,  Conn.,  an  in- 
stitution whose  mission  is  to  train  young 
men  "with  sound  bodies,  stout  hearts, 
and  alert  minds,  with  a  liking  for  the 
sea  and  its  lore,  and  with  that  high  sense 
of  honor,  loyalty,  and  obedience  which 
goes  with  trained  initiative  and  leader- 
ship; well  grounded  in  seamanship,  the 
sciences,  and  the  amenities  and  strong 
in  the  resolve  to  be  worthy  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  commissioned  officers  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  humanity." 

These  young  men  are  now  completing 
the  final  phase  of  their  annual  summer 
cruise  aboard  the  famous  training  bark 
Eanle,  and  comprise  the  sophomore  and 
senior  classes  for  the  ensuing  academic 
year.  They  are  stopping  over  briefly  in 
Washington  prior  to  returning  to  Now 
London  where  they  will  begin  their 
summer  leave.  Two  other  cutters,  the 
Ahsecon  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the 
Castle  Rock  from  Boston,  Mass.,  accom- 
panied the  Eagle  on  the  cruise.  Of  the 
260  cadets  embarked  on  this  year's 
cruise,  153  presently  serve  aboard  the 
Eagle.     Each   has   spent    two-thirds   of 
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the  cruise  on  the  EaglB.  and  one-ttilrd  on 
one  of  tlie  accompanying  Coast  Otwrd 
cutters. 

These  cadets  have  seen  a  good  part  of 
the  world  since  they  departed  New  Lon- 
don on  June  8.  They  have  visited  such 
distant  points  as  Edinburgh,  Scotland; 
Antwerp,  Belgium;  and  Las  Patanas  In 
the  Canary  Islands.  During  their  stay 
in  EdlnCjurgh.  His  Rojral  Hlghneas, 
Prince  Philip  made  an  official  visit  to 
the  JPoflrfc . 

The  purpose  of  these  annual  sxmuner 
cruises  if.  strictly  professional.  Aboard 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  cadets  of  the  first 
and  third  classes  receive  practical  ship- 
board inf  tnictioQ  in  seagoing  skills  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  their  chosen 
profession.  Combining  the  features  of 
a  sailing  ship  with  a  modem  diesel  en- 
gine, the  Eagle  is  ideally  suited  to  devel- 
oping leadership  potential  and  a  capac- 
ity for  teamwork  so  essential  to  a 
successful  career  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer in  the  Coast  Guard.  The  EagU 
also  serves  as  an  effective  oceangoing 
classroom  for  third  classmen  where  they 
may  learn  elements  of  ship  mainte- 
nance, hous^eeping.  and  shipboard 
routine. 

In  addition  to  Its  practical  training 
aspects,  the  cruise  is  alas  intended  to 
provide  future  Coast  Guard  officers  with 
a  broader  understanding  of  foreign 
countries  and  customs — an  extremely 
important  matter  in  this  shrinking 
world. 


ladcpeadeBce  Day  of  Paldttaa 


KZTEMSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NBW    TtJBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBBENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  IS,  1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  tbe  President  d 
Pakistan.  Field  Marshal  Mohammed 
Ayub  Klian:  and  His  BxceUency  the 
Pakistani  Ambassador  to  the  Uhited 
States.  Aziz  Ahmed,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  15th  anniversary  of  Pakistani  inde- 
pendence. 

Pakistbn  became  an  independent  na- 
tion of  Asia  (m  August  IS,  1947, 15  years 
ago  today.  Bom  in  the  strife-torn  after- 
math of  World  War  IT,  Pakistan  faced 
staggering  problems  of  national  consoli- 
dation. Ilie  tragic  days  of  partition  had 
uprooted  whole  communities,  and  some 
10  millicHi  refugees  bad  to  be  resettled  in 
the  new  State.  Conflicts  with  India  over 
the  status  of  Kashmir  imposed  further 
strains. 

And  finally,  the  young  country  had  to 
overcome  what  appeared  to  be  immense 
probl^ns  arising  from  the  physical 
separation  €d  the  natkm  into  two  parta. 
divided  by  l^WO  miles  of  Indian  terxl- 
tory.  Although  over  half  of  tbm  popiila- 
tion  lives  In  East  Pakistan,  this  regloii 
has  only  15  percent  of  the  land  area. 
East  Pakistan  has  a  monsoon  economy, 
while  West  Pakistan  has  a  river  eoon- 


omj.  East  speaks  Bengali,  while  Urdu 
is  used  in  the  West.  East  grows  jute 
and  tea  and  eats  rice  and  fish;  West 
grows  cotton  and  wool  and  eats  wheat 
and  meat.  East  Pakistan  seems  almost 
a  part  of  southeast  Asia,  while  West 
Pakistan  is  contiguous  to  the  Middle 
East. 

In  1947  many  observers  confidently 
predicted  the  imminent  disintegration  of 
the  Pakistani  nation.  These  observers 
have  been  proven  wrong,  for  they  did 
not  realise  that  tbe  Moslem  heritage 
which  unites  85  percrat  of  the  people 
of  Pakistan  would  prove  capable  of  over- 
coming the  divisive  forces  arising  from 
geographical  separation.  Purthermore, 
they  did  not  understand  that  the  experi- 
ence of  previous  decades  had  aroused 
within  tbe  Pakistanis  a  common,  living 
conviction  Uiat  they  were  of  one  nation 
and  one  state. 

Pakistan  is  truly  a  nation  inspired  by 
an  idea,  an  idea  of  independence  that 
led  from  the  formation  of  the  Moslem 
League  in  1906,  to  the  successful  forma- 
tion of  the  independent  state  in  1947. 
The  ideal  of  a  self-governing  Pakistan 
f  ouzMl  its  greatest  prophet  in  the  person 
of  Quaid-i-Asam  Mohammed  AU  Jin- 
nah,  who  consolidated  the  movement  in 
its  later  stages  and  was  the  major  archi- 
tect of  Pakistan's  suljsequent  independ- 
ence. 

The  Quaid-i-Azam  once  summarized 
tbe  national  goals  of  Pakistan  by  saying : 

Th«  people  of  Pi^Utan  desire  noUking 
wtUch  ^M  not  their  own,  nottilng  more  titan 
the  goodwill  and  friendship  of  sll  tbe  free 
nations  at  the  world.  We  In  Pakistan  are 
determined  that  havmg  won  our  long-lost 
freedom  we  will  work  to  tbe  utmost  limit  of 
our  capacity  not  only  to  buUd  up  s  strong 
•xkI  liappy  state  of  our  own  but  to  oontrtbute 
In  the  fullest  possible  measure  to  tnter- 
nattonal  peaoe  and  prosperity. 

Pakistan  is  not  only  an  active  member 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  but  has  also  elected 
to  join  free  nations  of  Asia  and  tbe  West 
in  two  of  the  key  defense  pacts  aimed 
at  containing  Sino-Soviet  expansionism, 
CESTO  and  SEATO. 

Having  overcome  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  plagued  the  early  postparti- 
tion  years.  Pakistan  is  today  a  nation 
that  looks  proudly  to  a  future  which  will 
bring  even  greater  fulfillment  to  its  peo- 
ple. It  is  encouraging  among  the  people 
a  greater  poUtical  awareness  and  a  sense 
of  resjwnsibility  in  representative  insti- 
tutions, through  the  medium  of  basic 
democracies.  Its  new  constitution,  pro- 
mulgated in  March  1962.  provides  for 
the  full  restoration  of  civil  liberties  and 
representative  government  in  Pakistan. 
The  eooncnny  Is  also  making  impressive 
advances.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sec- 
ond 5-year  plan,  now  in  progress,  will 
bring  a  24-percent  increase  in  erross  na- 
tional product  by  1965.  Also,  by  1975. 
Pakistan  will  be  providing  all  children 
of  school  age  with  an  8-year  primary 
education. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  extoid 
my  congratulations  to  President  Mo- 
hammad Ayub  Khan  and  tbe  people 
of  Pakistan  on  this  the  15th  anniversary 
of  Pakistan's  independence. 
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^fr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  made  a  major  foreign  policy 
statement  before  the  63d  National  Con- 
vention of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
meeting  in  my  congressional  diateict  in 
Minnei^MUs.  Minn.  Sometimes  only 
announcements  of  new  or  changed  iMdi- 
cies  are  considered  of  major  liiU)ortanee. 
But  in  a  world  where  the  hope  of  so 
many  countries  for  survival  depends  so 
largely  upon  tbe  strength  and  steadfast- 
ness of  UJ3.  policy,  no  statcaaent  has 
greater  significance  to  them  and  is  more 
reassuring  to  our  own  people,  than  a 
calm  and  dear  apfvalsal  of  the  world 
situation  we  face,  an  asseasment  of  both 
the  forces  against  us  and  those  for  us. 
and  a  fresh  declaiatton  of  firm  commit- 
ment to  defend,  by  peaceful  solutions 
wherever  possible,  America's  basic  prin- 
ciples and  vital  Interests.  These  princi- 
ples and  interests  do  not  ^lange  and 
steady  adherence  to  them  is  the  tndy 
productive  coxnse  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  tatdude  also  the 
fine  statement  made  tay  the  national 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW — ^Mr. 
Robert  E.  Hansen  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 
Introducing  Secretary  Rusk  and  present- 
ing to  him  tbe  Bernard  M.  Banidi  Gold 
Medal  for  Dtetingwiahed  Servioe. 

The  introduction  and  address  foUow: 


IKTBODTTCTIOM  OV  HOM.  DSAV  BXTSK.  I 

OF  STATK,  DlB'llMUUUUUD  OUBSXS  BaMUUEI. 
BT  COICMAHSKB  IK  CHXZT  BOB^R  E.  HAKSBir 
AT  THX  63d    MaTHOXAI.   COHfSMTlUir.  VkTSB- 

AKs   or    Totojox    Wabs    or   ths    Utrmat 

States,  IfnvNSAPOus,  Mxmr.,  Augttst   IS. 
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Tbe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  btstorlcaUy 
liss  taken  a  deep  and  continuing  interest 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation.  AU 
cltixens  shoald  be  interested  in  what  goss  on 
in  the  world  beyond  our  veograpbic  bocdats. 
Howevo-.  the  Intense  Interest  at  oar  orga- 
nlaatloo  In  world  affairs  stama.  I  beUcre.  Sxatat 
the  commnn  background  of  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Veterans  at  Foreign  Wafs. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  faet  that  every  mem- 
ber of  our  organisation  hss  served  our  Na- 
tion orerseas. 

TTnderfftandably,  the  VFW  dioold  liave.  as 
It  does,  a  more  than  average  Interest  tax  and 
understanding  of  the  vital  Importanee  of 
foreign  policy.  It  Is,  therefore,  particularly 
fitting  tbat  it  Is  our  privilege  at  this  dis- 
tinguished guests  banquet  to  have  aa  our 
speaker  the  much-respected  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Busk. 

Our  spealrer  ham  served  as  Secretary  of 
State  since  January  31,  1861.  wiian  be  was 
sworn  Into  oOoe  as  the  Mth  Secseftary  ot 
State.  Secreftary  Busk  coaaaa  to  hla  prsaeat 
posltlaa  of  vast  respoBaJhUity  from  a  back- 
grotmd  of  vast  experience  for  such  aa  aa- 
Blgnment. 
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'  Born  In  Ctionkm  Cc«mty,  Chi.,  he  gradu- 
ated from  DftTldaaa  Collate  In  Ncnth  Caro- 
lina, whan  be  achieved  membenftilp  In  Phi 
Beta  Kappa!  He  wa«  a  lEOtddtm  aebolar  at 
Oxford  In  Tf"t**»*^,  and  following  that'  he 
■todled  at  the  UniTerslty  of  Berlin.  Retnm- 
tng  to  the  United  Statea  in  1834.  he  aenred  aa 
aaaodste  profeaaor  of  government  and  dean 
of  faculty  at  MUla  College.  Oakland.  Calif. 
But  thla  dlatlngulahed  Secretary  ot  State  who 
worka  ao  conatantly  for  the  preaervatlon  of 
peace  la  certainly  not  unacquainted  with  the 
waya  of  war.  In  December  of  1940  Dean 
Ruak  began  active  Army  duty  aa  a  captain. 
He  participated  in  two  campalgna  In  the 
Burma  theater,  rlalng  to  the  poaitlon  of 
deputy  chief  of  ataff.  At  the  time  of  hla 
return  to  Inactive  duty,  he  held  the  rank 
ct  colonel.  He  holda  the  Legion  of  Merit 
and  Oak  Leaf  COucter. 

With  auch  a  iMckground  of  campaign 
aokilerlng.  he  waa  well  iH«pared  to  return 
to  mattera  pertaining  to  International  af- 
faire. In  1M6  he  Joined  the  State  Depart- 
ment aa  Aaalatant  Chief  of  the  Dlvlalon  of 
International  Securl^  ASaira.  After  thla  he 
aerved  aa  Special  Aaalatant  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Rejoining  the  Department  of  State, 
he  aerved  aa  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Special 
Political  Affalra  and  aa  Director  of  the 
Oflloe  of  United  Nati(xia  Affaire. 

In  104B  he  became  the  first  Aaalatant 
Secretary  for  United  Natlona  Affairs.  After 
aervlng  af  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
he  became  Aaalatant  Secretary  tar  Par 
Eastern  Affalra  in  liarch  of  1960.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  commendable  conunentary  on 
State  Department  personnel  policy  that  one 
who  aerved  ao  eztenaively  in  war  in  the  Par 
East  should  have  become  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Plur  Eastern  Affi^s. 

He  was  in  charge  of  Par  Eastern  Affairs 
until  March  of  19S2.  when  he  became  iH-esi- 
dent    of    the   Rockefeller  Poundatlon. 

As  we  members  of  the  VPW  are  well  aware, 
our  Nation,  together  with  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, is  exposed  to  constant  peril  in  these 
times  of  unrelenting  Communist  aggression. 
The  international  seas  are  treachoroiis  and 
turbulent.  If  our  Nation  Is  to  survive  this 
era  of  continuing  international  storms,  it 
vrlll  do  so  only  if  the  course  is  well  charted 
and  the  ship  skillfully  navigated. 

Secretary  Rusk's  direction  of  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  impressive.  His  calm  de- 
meanor, his  firm  determination,  and  his 
broad  Intellect  nave  gained  for  blm  respect 
at  home  and  In  other  nations.  The  firm 
U.S.  policy  which  our  Nation  has  followed 
in  the  recurring  crisis  in  Berlin  has  served 
notice  to  Europe  that  that  vital  citadel 
and  symbol  of  freedc»n  would  be  defended 
against  all  Red  threats:  This,  Indeed,  has 
contributed  to  the  strength  of  freed(»n's 
cause  in  the  Western  conmiunlty  of  nations. 

In  the  Far  East  the  continuing  support 
which  OUT  Government  has  given  our  loyal 
friend  and  vigorous  antl-Conununlst  leader. 
President  Chiang  K&l-shek,  has  paid  vast 
dividends  In  national  sectirlty  In  the  western 

Pacific. 

Theee  are  examples  ot  sound  policies 
which  have  been  pursued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  man  who  honors  us  with  his 
presence  this  evening. 

It  is  In  view  of  his  devoted  service,  his 
skillful  direction  of  foreign  policy,  and  the 
personal  qualities  which  have  gained  for 
him  the  profound  reapect  of  freedom-lov- 
ing people,  that  I  now  have  the  privilege 
of  presenting  to  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk 
on  behalf  of  the  1300,000  oversea  combat 
veterans  comprising  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  the  highest  award  which  o\u-  organl- 
Batlon  can  bestow — the  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  to  our 
^  Nation. 
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Addibss  bt  rta  Honokablx  Dean  Rusk,  Sttc- 
axTABT  or  Stats.  Bxroax  thx  VsTEaAMS  {or 

PoaXION     WAia     COKVUmOir,     LKAMINGt<>N 

Hotel.     MnrirsAPOiJS,     Minn..     Mono^t, 
August  13,  1962 

(Secretary  Rusk's  address  was  carried  by  tibe 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  radio  network 
and  highlights  broadcast  by  the  Mutifal 
Broadcasting  System) 

Commander  Hansen,  distinguished  guests, 
fellow  veterans,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
here  in  Minneapolis  for  this  great  conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  AllJ  of 
us,  of  course,  are  deeply  concerned  about 
our  country's  future;  but  there  Is  soa^e- 
thlng  special  about  that  concern  amcjng 
men  and  women  who  have  worn  the  unlfof-m 
of  their  co\intry  in  times  of  trial.  For  \i&, 
words  like  war  and  peace  have  a  spe{|lal 
meaning.  We  know,  as  veterans,  that  for«(l|gn 
policy  reaches  into  every  home  and  every 
ccHnm\inlty.  We  know  the  price  when  staie- 
craft  falls.  We  know  why  it  Is  Important!  to 
seek  peaceful  solutions  wherever  poeslDle, 
consistent  with  basic  principles  and  vijtal 
interests. 

I  know  I  don't  need  to  prove  to  you  tikat 
we  live  in  a  world  of  tiumoU  and  chaajge. 
I  know  I  dont  need  to  emphasize  to  ||ou 
that  we  live  in  a  time  of  danger  and  tikat 
the  primary  cause  of  this  danger  1?  the  Ex- 
istence of  powerful  forces  which  aie  deter- 
mined to  destroy  our  free  way  of  life. 

The  global  struggle  for  freedom  a^nd 
against  Conununist  ImperlaUsm  Is  our  m^ln 
business  in  the  State  Department.  My  Col- 
leagues and  I  give  intensive  attention,  i$ay 
by  day,  to  Communist  strategy  and  tactjcs. 

No  one  has  to  convince  us  that  wlien 
Khrushchev  said  communism  will  bury  us 
he  was  proclaiming,  not  Just  an  alleged  hls- 
tcn-ical  inevitability,  but  an  objective  to- 
ward which  Conununlsts  work  relentleasly 
by  all  the  means  they  deem  effective.  No 
one  has  to  convince  us  that  "peaceful  Co- 
existence" means  to  them  a  continuing  |at- 
tempt  to  spread  their  system  over  the  earth 
by  all  means  short  of  the  great  war  which 
would  be  self-defeating.  No  one  has  to  oitin- 
vlnce  us  that  the  contest  between  Coma|u- 
nist  imperialism  and  freedom  is  for  ke<)ps. 

We  have  a  simple  but  transcendent  gi^al. 
It  is,  in  President  Kennedy's  words,  "a  peace- 
ful world  community  of  free  and  Independ- 
ent states,  free  to  choose  their  own  future 
and  their  own  system,  so  long  as  It  does  |iot 
threaten  the  freedom  of  others." 

This  goal  of  otirs — and  of  most  of  the  Ra- 
tions of  the  world — and  the  Communist  fbal 
are  Incompatible.  This  global  struggle  <wiil 
continue  until  freedom  prevails.  It  t^oes 
without  saying  that  our  purpose   is  to  Win. 

One  hears  now  and  then  that  we  hav0  a 
"no  win"  purpose  or  policies.  That  is  simply 
not  so.  Of  course  we  intend  to  win.  ifnd 
we  are  going  to  win.  Our  objective  14  a 
victory  for  all  mankind. 

For  let  us  be  clear  about  wrbat  we  m^an 
when  we  say:   "We  are  going  to  win."     Who 

makes  up  the  "we?"  Not  only  185  »11- 
lion  Americans,  but  meet  of  the  rest  of  fche 
people  of  the  world.  And  what  is  the  wattld- 
wlde  victory  we  work  for?  Not  the  victjory 
of  one  nation  over  another  or  of  one  weo- 
ple  over  another,  but  a  worldwide  victory 
for  freedom. 

To  win  this  worldwide  victory  we  miust 
achieve : 

A  world  free  of  aggression — aggression  by 
whatever  means. 

A  world  of  independent  nations,  each  wttth 
the  institutions  of  its  own  choice,  but  bo- 
operating  with  one  another  to  their  mutlual 
advantage. 

A  world  which  yields  continuing  progress 
in  econ<Mnio  and  social  Justice  for  all  peqple. 


A  world  which  provides  sure  and  equitable 
means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  moves  progressively  toward  a  rule 
of  law  which  lays  down  and  enforces  stand- 
ards of  conduct  in  relations  between  nations. 

A  world  in  which,  in  the  great  tradition 
shared  by  peoples  in  every  continent,  govern- 
ments "derive  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

A  world  in  which  the  powers  of  the  state 
over  the  individual  are  limited  by  law  and 
practice — In  which  the  personal  freedoms 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  man  are  secure. 

Our  hope  and  purpose  is  to  win  without 
a  great  war  suid  the  damage  which  the  weap- 
ons of  today  would  inflict  upon  the  human 
race.  We  will  defend  our  vital  interests  and 
those  of  the  free  world  by  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary,  but  a  military  climax  to 
this  struggle  is  to  be  prevented  if  poaaible. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  military  forces 
is  to  make  resort  to  force  by  our  adversaries 
unprofitable  and  dangerous.  Our  forces 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  the  last 
18  months.  Our  nuclear  deterrent  has  been 
amplified ,  and  a  rising  proportion  of  it  is 
relatively  invulnerable  to  attack.  We  have 
the  capacity  to  Inflict  massive  destruction 
upon  any  nation  that  would  be  so  irrational 
as  to  attack  us  or  our  allies. 

Our  conventional  forcer,  too,  have  been 
strengthened.  They  are  being  modernized 
and  made  more  mobile — not  as  a  substitute 
for  our  nuclear  capacity  but  to  cope  with 
more  limited  requirements. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  Improving  our 
capacity  to  deal,  and  assist  our  allies  in  deal- 
ing, with  guerrilla  warfare — a  form  of  ag- 
gression which  the  Communists,  in  their 
inverted  jargon,  call  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." This  Is  the  form  of  the  present  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam.  It  will  not  be 
allowed  to  succeed. 

Thus,  as  my  colleagues  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  I  go  about  our  business,  we 
have  at  our  backs  a  formidable  array  of  mili- 
tary strength  under  the  command  of  a 
resolute  President.  This  strength,  with  that 
of  our  many  allies,  is  capable  of  defending 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  free  world.  When 
President  Kennedy  says  that  we  and  our 
allies  have  vital  Interests  in  West  Berlin — 
vital  Interests  which  all  free  peoples  share 
with  the  brave  Inhabitants  of  that  city — 
"vital  interests"  means  Just  that:  interests 
to  be  protected  as  a  matter  of  elementary 
safety  for  freemen.  We  are  prepared  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  for  reducing  ten- 
sions In  central  E\irope  and  to  search  for 
more  permanent  solutions  to  those  problems, 
but    we    will    not    be    forced,    harassed,   or 

squeezed  out  of  West  Berlin.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  see  that  'West  Berlin  thrives  in 
freedom.  And  we  have  other  vital  interests 
In  common  with  the  free  peoples  of  Latin 
America.  Europe,  Asia,  the  Far  East,  and 
elsewhere,  which  we  are  resolved  to  main- 
tain. 

At  the  same  time,  despite  bitter  and  far- 
reaching    differences,    we    seek    continually 

areas  of  common  or  overlapping  interest — 
areas  of  potential  concrete  agreements.  In 
June  1961,  at  Vienna,  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
President  Kennedy  agreed  that  both  favored 
an  independent  and  neutral  Laos.  Last 
month  at  Geneva  an  agreement  was  signed 
by  14  nations,  providing  for  the  independence 
and  neutrality  of  Laos.  If  the  agreement  is 
faithfully  executed,  all  foreign  troops  will 
leave  Laos  and  the  Laotians  will  be  left  alone 
to  control  their  own  affairs — and  Laoe  will 
cease  to  be  an  avenue  of  supply  and  rein- 
forcement for  the  Communist  aggreaalon 
against  South  Vietnam.  I  underline  the 
need  that  the  agreement  be  faithfxilly  ex- 
ecuted. We  on  our  side  shall  do  everything 
I>o8slble  to  see  that  it  is.    We  believe  the 
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Oovemment  o(  iMtm  will  do  It*  beat;  w  ex- 
pect all  others  to  do  the  irimr 

There  la  another  matter  In  wbleh,  objeo- 
tively  examinad.  all  ttaa  great  powara  have  a 
genuine  common  Interaat.  I  refer  to  the 
problem  of  halting  the  upward  wplix%X  at 
the  arma  race.  Let  ua  be  clear  about  what 
this  means  and  what  it  does  not  mean.  Wa 
have  a  aecurity  intereat  in  turning  the  arma 
race  downward;  otherwlae  the  path  ahead 
means  increasingly  vast  diversions  of  re- 
sources away  from  the  unflnlahed  buslneaa 
of  mankind  and  increaaing  dangers  for  all 
concerned  as  weapona  systems  tax  or  exceed 
the  capacities  of  the  mind  of  man.  But 
disarmament  meaaurea  cannot  be  unilat- 
eral— surely  the  free  world  learned  that 
lesson  from  the  demobilization  after  World 
War  n.  Dtaarmament  muat  be  achieved 
by  atepa  oonalatent  with  the  aacurity  of  all 
concerned  and  with  fully  adequate  aaaur- 
anoe  that  agreementa  are  faithfully  carried 
out.  In  today's  world,  such  agreements  can- 
not reat  upon  blind  faith;  but  arrangementa 
can  be  worked  out  xuider  which  confidence 
can  reat  upon  knowledge  and  not  mere  truat. 
In  limited  flelda.  auch  aa  nuclear  taatlng. 
improved  technlquea  and  Instrumentation 
may  permit  more  efBdent  and  leaa  costly 
arrangementa.  But  the  need  for  verification 
remains.  We  aee  no  way  In  which  the  abo- 
lition of  all  nuclear  testing  can  be  achieved 
xmleaa  the  Soviet  Union  la  ready  to  abandon 
Ita  obseaaion  with  aecrecy.  And  the  reat  of 
the  world  cannot  dlaarm  without  knowing 
what  arms  are  being  concealed  in  those  vast 
and  cloeely  policed  areas  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Eurasian  land  maas.  We  hope  that  aelf- 
intereat  and  the  yearning  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
plea  for  a  better  life  will  cause  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  to  reconaider  and  alt  down  with 
the  reat  of  ua  to  work  out  practical  steps 
which  will  begin  to  reduce  the  burdens  and 
dangers. 

vmoaaaaa  rowaao  ottb  ooiax. 

How  are  we  getting  along  In  thla  great 
struggle  for  freedom?  A  Secretary  of  SUte. 
watching  the  dally  flow  of  cablea  from  a 
world  in  rapid  and  far-reaching  change,  can- 
not afford  to  be  an  easy  optimist.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  a  measured  appraisal  leads  to  the 
c(Miclualon  that  the  historical  forces  of  free- 
dom are  writing  freah  chapters  of  achieve- 
ment and  confidence. 

1.  The  vitality  and  growing  strength  of  tbe 
economically  advanced  countries  of  the  free 
world :  A  new  Industrial  revolution  has  swept 
over  the  free  countries  of  Europe  In  this 
postwar  period.  Everywhere  there  are  new 
factorlea.  new  Joba.  new  bulldlnga.  growth 
and  proaperity.  Strong  new  economic  and 
political  llnka  have  been  forged  and  atlll 
others  are  now  tafcring  shape. 

The  notion  that  we  In  America  somehow 
resent  or  regret  this  new  vitality  and  con- 
fidence in  Eur(^  la  plain  nonaenae.  This 
new  era  has  been  an  objective  ot  our  own 
hopea  and  policy:  it  is.  among  other  thlnga. 
the  rich  harvest  of  tbe  massive  efforts  which 
the  Bun^>eans  and  we  made  tofether  through 

the  Marshall  plan.  We  applaud  tbe  reault 
thus  far  and  warmly  support  the  prospecta 
for  an  even  stronger  and  more  unified 
Europe. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  importance 
of  these  developments  to  the  worldwide 
struggle  for  freedom.  A  vigorous  Atlantic 
partnership  will  mean  cloaer  political  con- 
sultation to  build  the  strength  and  tmlty  of 
the  free  world  as  a  whole.  It  will  mean  an 
ability  to  share  more  broadly  the  larger 
economic  req>onalbilltlee  for  development  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  Community.  Already 
Europe  la  approaching  the  magnitude  oi 
effort  of  the  United  Statea  In  reqxmdlng  to 
the  ttrgent  needa  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 


And  under  the  atrenuoua  condltlona  of  a 
atill  unaettled  world,  thla  partnerahlp  can 
provide  the  military  atrength.  both  oonven- 
tlooal  and  nuclear,  necaaaary  to  defend  the 
peace  and  to  auataln  a  steadily  growing  rule 
of  law.  In  a  period  of  lively  dlscuaalon 
within  the  NATO  alliance  about  next  chap- 
tars  in  the  organlsaUoD  of  our  ooounon  de- 
fenae.  It  la  inevitable  that  there  would  be 
apeeulatlon  which  mlsaea  the  point.  NATO 
la  not  a  limited  liability  company.  Por  ua. 
and  for  our  allies,  the  defense  of  NATO  re- 
qulrea  whatever  means  are  necessary.  We 
have  taken  in^xn-tant  steps,  through  the 
sharing  of  information,  the  frank  dlscua- 
alon of  atrateglc  problems,  and  oonatUtatlon 
on  multilateral  NATO  nuclear  forces,  to 
emphaslae  that  we  consider  that  the  safety 
of  NATO  as  a  whole  Is  critical  to  our  own 
aecxirity.  If  there  la  a  ferment  of  dlacuaaion 
within  the  alliance,  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  underlying  commitments  to  which 
we  aU  pledged  ourselves  when  NATO  was 
bom.  "What  is  past  U  prologue."  The 
ferment  oomea  out  of  the  creative  dlacua- 
aion of  next  atepa— of  which  the  Ooounon 
Market  nagotlatlona  are  only  the  moat  Im- 
mediate. 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  Cooununlty  are 
others  Joining  in  similar  efforts — nations 
such  as  Japan  and  Australia,  whoae  contri- 
butions are  large  and  growing. 

The  pro^Mct  among  all  theae  natlona  U 
for  vigorous  economic  growth  and,ihe  ateady 
expansion  of  trade.  Let  me  i>olnt  out  that 
according  to  Marxist-Leninist  dogma  this 
could  not  occur.  Acocrdlng  to  that  fanciful 
doctrine,  the  Industrlallaed  nations  should 
be  ripped  by  ever-deepening  economic  criaee 
and  by  fighting  among  themaelvea.  Inatead. 
they  are  working  together  in  ever  cloeer  co- 
operation and  are  enjoying  levels  of  well- 
being  undreamed  of  a  generation  ago. 

2.  Progress  within  the  underdeveloped 
world:  Equally  dramatic  changes  are  taking 
place  in  that  vast  portion  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  that  is  leea  advanced  Indua- 
trially.  Never  before  in  hlatory  have  ao  many 
new.  Independent  atatea  been  bom  In  ao 
short  a  period  of  time.  And  all  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  older  but  still  underdeveloped 
nations,  are  determined  to  nKxlemlae  their 
aodetlea  and  improve  the  standards  of  living 
of  their  people. 

One  by  one.  new  nations  and  their  lead- 
ers are  experiencing  the  sobering  influence 
of  responsibility.  They  are  learning,  aome- 
tltaes  painfully,  that  Independence  is  by 
Itself  no  panacea  for  their  ills,  that  it  alone 
does  not  feed  hungry  mouths  nor  tum  the 
wheels  of  industry,  that  it  alone  does  not 
find  markets  for  excess  production  ncM-  auto- 
matically build  schoolhouses.  homes  or  com- 
munications . 

Some  have  managed  the  transition  from 
revolutionary  struggle  to  peaceful  conatruc- 
tlon  with  great  skill  and  atatesmanahip. 
Within  the  last  few  yean  a  number  of  under- 
developed countries  have  made  solid  eco- 
nomic and  social  advanoes.  And  many  others 
have  made  promlalng  atarta. 

Some  are  still  floundering.  Some  are  de- 
voting time  and  energy  and  reaourcea  to 
queationable  adventiu-ea.  But,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  progress  within  the  underdevelc^Md 
areas  of  the  non-Conununlst  world.  AU  the 
free  nations  have  a  vital  interest  in  aaalstlng 
thla  progreiB. 

8.  Growing  understanding  erf  our  purposes 
and  the  developing  partnership  between  the 
advanced  and  underdeveloped  nations  oC  the 
free  w<H-ld:  We  have  rejoiced  in  the  arrival 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  the 
"separate  and  equal  station  to  whicti  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle 
them."  This  is  well  tmderstood  In  the  new 
nations.  Most  of  their  leaders  are  familiar 
with  our  history  and  the  great  and  enduring 


Ideas  expressed  In  our  Declaration  ot  Bada 
pendenoe. 

Nearly  all  ot  them  alao  appradate  our 
readineaa  to  aaatat  them,  and  underafeand  wail 
that  our  only  purpoaa  la  to  taaip  ttaana  naaln- 
taln  their  Independence  and  Improve  ttta 
weU-belng  of  their  people.  And  naariy  all 
underatand  that  the  United  Statea  ataada 
not  for  a  aterlle  atatua  quo  but  for  vlforaua 
progreaa. 

Aa  President  Kennedy  aald  at  La  Morlta, 
Venessuela,  last  December:  "We  do  not  i 
talk  of  aiogana.  of  democracy  and 
it  is  our  fimction  bare  In  thla  bemiaphara 
In  1961  to  make  It  poaalbla  not  only  for  aU 
the  people  to  be  free,  but  to  have  a  homa  and 
educate  their  children,  and  bava  a  job  for 
themaelvea  and  In  aecurity.  And  that  ta 
what  we  are  determined  to  do." 

Preoldant  Kennedy  apoka  ot  thla  baoal- 
aphers,  but  the  goal  be  aet  appMaa  to  other 
reglonaaa  well. 

New  tlea  are  being  created  almost  dally  be- 
tween ua  and  tbe  new  atatea  ot  Aala  and 
Africa.  In  Latin  Amartca.  tbe  Alllaiica  for 
Progreaa  baa  breathed  new  Ufa  and  nfor  Into 
an  old  and  valued  relatlosMii^.  Wa  moat 
expect  change  to  create  tanalon;  bat  we  and 
our  Latin  American  partnera  muat  Inaure 
that  change  and  tenalaii  maan  movunant  to- 
ward a  free  aoclety. 

We  are  not  interested  In  maintaining  a 
dole  or  giveaway  program.  We  are  pledgad 
to  help  most  thoee  who  do  most  to  help 
themaelvee  bridge  the  wide  giq)  betyaau  what 
they  have  and  what  they  need  to  provide 
their  people  with  a  decent  life. 

Por  tbe  moat  part,  the  transformation  of 
the  old  emplree  Into  Independent  stataa  baa 
proceeded  In  an  orderly  manner.  In  aoma 
plaoea,  reaentmenta  still  linger  from  the  old 
colonial  era.  Theee  the  Communists  try  to 
InfUune.  But  on  the  new  and  better  baala 
ot  political  and  social  equality,  new  partner- 
ahlpe  are  developing  between  the  Industrially 
advancad  free  nati<ma  and  tbe  underdevel- 
c^Md  areas. 

4.  Competitive  coexistence:  Tbato  are 
other  reasona  for  quiet  confidence,  and  these 
come  out  of  the  Oommunlat  worid  Itartf. 
The  sterility  of  ttuSr  original  doctrine  baa 
long  been  expoeed.  Marxlam  first  offered  a 
flctitioua  debate  between  a  communism  re- 
jected by  its  own  dladples  and  a  eapltallam 
which  has  long  since  diaappaared,  if  It  tvar 
existed  at  all.  In  recent  decadee  the  Oom- 
munlsta  themselves  have.  In  a  curious  taft- 
handed  way,  iwiigiilsed  Uie  orerwhelmlng 
strength  of  the  great  tradition  of  ITaadom 
throughout  the  world.  They  have  done  this 
by  their  insistent  efforts  to  capture  tbt 
great  words  of  that  tradition  and  tum  them 

to  their  own  ends. 

They  have  spoken  of  "peace"  to  conceal 
the  use  of  force;  they  have  apokoi  of  "liber- 
ation" to  conceal  an  effort  to  capture;  they 
speak  of  "peoplea  democracy"  to  avoid  tbe 
free  consultation  of  the  people  themaelvea. 
Convereely.  the  people  of  Oerxnany  who  want 
self-determination  are  "revanehlata."  ritm 
peoplee  determined  to  defend  tbamaelvea  are 
"militarlsta."  And.  oddly  enou^.  thoaa  tba 
Communlata  like  to  call  'impaiiallata"  or 
"colonlaUsta"  are  exactly  thoee  who  have 
ushered  into  tbrn  United  Nations  row  upon 
row  of  Independent  nattona  slnae  World  War 
II. 

This  tactic  la  IncTtailngly  transparant  all 
over  the  world.  So  too  Is  tbe  emptlaeas  of 
auch  phraaea  aa  "claialaaa  aodaty."  "workara' 
paradise."  and  "^^eat  leap  forward." 

There  ia  no  queattoa  but  that  tba  Bavtmt 
Union  baa  achieved  amne  ■vtnWt  sooeeaaaa 
in  certain  dlreetioDa,  for  exaii4>la.  in  qiaoa 
Bdence  and  technology,  In  maaa  education. 
In  p\ri>lle  health,  and  In  selected  sectcn  of 
Industry.  But  It  ts  mtaresUng  to  note  tbat 
their  suooeasea  have  oomia  where  U»ey  bava 
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pcnatttod  ■c>M>e>  and  tedmolQcy  to  move 
forwrnnl  wltbout  doctrtnal  bllndcn  mnd 
wlMT*  KilMtaattal  tntaom.  of  actton  la  glTen 
to  the—  rwpoarthla  Xar  tte  partlcfdar  Miter- 
prtM.  In  othor  Mcton.  for  «xaaq>te  In  acrl- 
etatiir*.  tlwi*  am  Mrtoiu  dUAeulCiM 
throi^hout  ttoe  bloc  from  Sast  0«nnanj  to 
North  Vtetnam.  Matoza  ItaeU  liaa  Impaaed 
certain  Umltattona  but  thla  cannot  be  tlM 
answer  throughout  so  vast  an  area.  Umlta- 
tlona  we  imposed  by  organliatton,  by  official 
stultification  of  adentiflc  freedom,  and  by 
failure  to  moblUae  Um  moat  productive  ele- 
ment in  the  hlstocy  of  ac^lcalture,  namely, 
the  lacanttve  and  Individual  inlUaUve  of 
the  fanner  himself.  Tbe  desperate  situation 
in  mainland  China  cannot  advertise  success- 
fully the  promlMd  pumdiae  of  communiam. 

Other  adjustments  are  having  to  be  made 
within  their  Moo  beoauas  of  powerful  ideas 
which  kmc  preceded  the  Oommunlst  revolu- 
tion. A  sense  of  national  pride  and  desire 
for  natkmal  Independence,  ynrnlnga  for 
more  freedom  Xor  the  Individual  himself,  and 
the  destie  for  hSghsr  atandarda  of  living  and 
security  for  fanlly  and  home  have  forced 
changea  In  the  aaoooUthic  structure  of  an 
authoritarian  aystsm.  Theee  changea,  in 
turn,  have  produced  sharp  dliferencea  within 
the  bloc  Itself— differences  of  doctrine.  <»'- 
ganlzatlon,  tactics,   and  priorities. 

Successful  aodetles  do  not  have  to  build 
walla  and  string  barbed  wire  against  their 
own  people.  The  Berlin  wall,  erected  a  year 
ago  today.  Is  a  monument  to  failure — the 
failure  oC  a  "ootnpvtttlve  ooexlstettoe"  that 
dared  not  compete. 

No  (lutek  or  easy  victory  for  freedom  can 
be  promised.  But  those  who  are  committed 
to  freedom  have  less  to  worry  about  than 
those  wbo  would  reverse  the  centuries-okl 
history  of  man.  As  I  have  said  on  another 
occasion: 

"It  Is  not  f or  xis  to  fear  the  great  winds 
of  change  that  are  blowing  today.  They  are 
the  winds  we  have  long  known  and  sailed 
with,  the  winds  which  have  carried  man  on 
his  unending  Journey,  the  winds  of  freedom. 

"America  at  her  best  la  admired  and 
trusted:  and  America  is  at  her  best  when  she 
is  true  to  the  commitments  we  made  to 
oiirselves  and  to  history  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  These  are  the  ideas  and 
Ideals  which  give  us  allies,  spoken  or  silent, 
among  men  and  women  in  every  oorner  of 
the  earth.  They  are  part  of  the  unfinished 
busaiass  which  is  a  part  of  our  story.  This 
is  the  basis  of  o\u-  confidence;  this  is  the 
scope  of  our  task. 

"The  revolutioa  ot  freedom,  which  we  have 
so  proudly  nurtiired  and  fought  for  in  the 
past  and  to  which  we  pledge  today,  as  in 
1776,  'our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor,'  1«  the  true,  enduring  revolution,  be- 
cause it  springs  from  the  deepest,  nuiet  per- 
sistent aapiratlona  oX  men.  History  «ay«  this 
revolution  wlU  not  fall." 


ladcpeBileBc*  Day  of  la&i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mw 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday^  August  15, 1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  ms  Excellency  the  Pretident  of 
India.  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan;  and  His 
Excell«)cy  the  Ambassador  of  India  to 
the  United  States.  BraJ  Kumar  Nehru, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  15th  anniversary 
of  India's  independence. 


On  August  15, 1947.  tbe  world's  h 
democracy  was  bom  on  the  south  As 
subcontinent.  Nurtured  by  such  woHjc 
renowned  statesmen  as  Mohandas 
Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  n^w 
nation  promised  a  new  birth  of  f  reedotn. 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  cheetied 
India's  birth,  and  each  of  us  welcomied 
its  strong  adherence  to  the  ideals  of  hu- 
man dignity.  By  bringing  democrtjcy 
to  the  village  level,  India  has  shown  tne 
world  what  inspired  leadership  can  qo 
to  give  the  people  of  a  less-developied 
country  the  reality  of  active  participa- 
tion in  government.  As  its  developmcfat 
program  brings  India  greater  prosperity, 
economic  freedom  and  personal  dignity 
will  move  ahead  in  firm  alliance  wifch 
political  liberty.  The  spirit  of  Indian 
democracy  was  effectively  expressed  |ln 
these  words  of  President  Radhakrlslmiin. 
upon  his  recent  assumption  of  office :     i 

In  our  national  concerns  we  adopt  democ- 
racy not  merely  as  a  political  arrangement 
but  as  a  moral  temper.  It  is  of  piece  w9th 
our  great  traditional  habits  of  behavl0r. 
We  realize  that  freedcHn  has  no  meanlkig 
save  In  the  context  of  equality  and  tlifre 
can  be  no  equality  without  economic  Justl|:e. 
These  ideals  of  freedom,  equality,  and  Jt^s- 
tlce  are  not  possessions  to  be  d^ended  but 
goals  to  be  reached. 

India's  literary  tradition  extends  baick 
thousands  of  years,  and  has  given  Inc^ia 
a  rich  cultural  legacy  of  enormous  railige 
and  depth.  The  spiritual  resolve  In- 
herited from  its  past  gives  India  grcjat 
strength,  and  finds  its  noble  emlx>dime^t 
in  such  present-day  leaders  as  Prijhe 
Minister  Nehru  and  President  Radha^- 
rishnan.  With  guidance  from  truly  in- 
spired men  like  these,  India  cannot  hijlp 
but  continue  along  the  road  of  idealiatn, 
enlightenment,  and  progress  which  is 
the  treasure  of  Indian  culture. 

On  the  international  level  India  h|as 
chosen  to  act  as  a  positive,  neutral  ex- 
ponent of  the  views  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Afro-Asian  world.  India  aims  at  betjig 
a  constructive  mediator  between  the  t^o 
majOT  blocs  in  the  cold  war.  Its  goal  of 
constructive  service  in  the  cause  of  wortd 
peace  has  been  seen  in  its  generous  ais- 
sistance  to  the  United  Nations  oi>erat^n 
in  the  Ck)ngo. 

India  seeks  to  provide  a  better  life  !0r 
its  people  through  the  successful  exedii- 
tion  of  carefully  drafted  5 -year  plans. 
Tlie  third  5 -year  plan,  which  will  be  coifa- 
pleted  in  1965-^6,  envisages  a  30-perc«it 
increase  in  national  income  over  the  pl^n 
period.  If  this  goal  can  be  reachtd. 
India  will  show  itself  well  on  the  way  io 
overcoming  the  obstacles  to  econoiajie 
growth.  One  of  the  most  imposing  pf 
these  problems  is  India's  population, 
wliich  is  increasing  at  a  yearly  rate  pf 
over  2  percent.  With  Its  438  million  ii^- 
habitants,  India  is  the  second  mopt 
populous  nation  in  the  world;  within  $5 
years  this  number  will  reach  some  9(0 
million.  To  surmount  these  strains  gre^t 
efforts  will  be  required.  Fortunately 
for  the  people  of  India,  the  planning  ai4- 
thorities  have  taken  rational  cognizance 
of  the  various  barriers  to  development 
and  have  shown  their  ability  to  guide  the 
nation  along  the  path  of  progress,  ia 
the  great  tradition  of  its  independeni^e 
movement,  India  is  today  devoting  Us 


national  oiergy  to  a  social  and  eoonomio 

revolution  which  promises  a  hew  thresh- 
old of  liberty  for  the  Indian  people. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  offer  my  felicita- 
tions to  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
India  on  the  happy  occasion  of  this  15th 
anniversary  of  India's  independence. 


First   Nuclear-Powered   Merchaat   Sbip: 
The  Nnclear  Ship  "Savauiak" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NEW    HAkCP8HnUi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  15. 1962 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure,  have 
followed  with  deep  interest  the  progress 
in  the  development  and  construction  of 
this  Nation's  first  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant ship,  the  nuclear  ship  Savannafi. 

The  Savannah  is  now  tied  up  at  its 
dock  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  as  a  result  of  a 
labor  dispute  which  is  delaying  Its 
maiden  sea  voyage. 

With  characteristic  forthrightness. 
Senator  John  Marshall  Butler  has  ex- 
pressed ills  concern  over  this  situation  to 
President  Kennedy  and  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  immediately. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  tMr. 
Butler],  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  text  of  his  letter  to  the 
President,  dated  August  6,  together  with 
newspaper  articles  from  the  Baltimore 
Svm.  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribime  regarding  It. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
articles  were  M-dered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AOCTTST  6.  1902. 

The  PRESmrNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Ma.  PREsmEirr:  As  3rou  know,  the 
niicle&r  ship  Savanruih — researched,  <!•- 
reloped  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately 980  million  of  the  taxpayers* 
money— Is  currenUy  Inoperatlre.  Ita  futura 
is   uncertain  as  a  result  of  the  yanclous 

appetite  of  the  union  members  selected  to 
man  this  precedent-setting  Teasel.  I  need 
only  remind  you  that  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  Is  owned  by  the  people  ot  the 
United  States,  and  that  any  reckleas  dis- 
play of  Irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  its 
crew  members  and  their  unlcxi  tmiiji  la 
thus  a  strike  against  the  Federal  OoTera- 
ment. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  you,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  would  tolerate  for  a  moment  a  strike 
by  the  crew  members  of  any  vessel  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  In  like  manner,  the  situation 
affecting  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  has  al- 
ready gone  beyond  any  face-saving  devices 
on  behalf  of  the  unions  and  any  time-con- 
suming activities  by  an  emergency  advisory 
board.  This  Incredible  situation  warrants 
your  personal  Intervention  and  immediate 
action. 

Your  readiness  and  willingness  to  initiate 
corrective  measures  to  curtail  Impetuous  in- 
flationary pressures  is  already  historic. 
Surely,  the  potential  destructive  ramifica- 
tions In  the  present  nuclear  ship  Savannah 
impasse  cannot  be  Ignored,  and  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  face  the  issues 
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head  on  can  only  undercut  your  elTorta  to 
curb  inflation,  and  to  protect  the  public's 
Investment  in  this  great  Ship. 

The  outcome  <a  this  situation  will,  in 
addition  to  all  other  faeton,  affect  the 
future  of  the  n.8.  merchant  marine.  Sho\ild 
the  group  that  is  now  strlklnc  against  the 
Federal  Oovemment  be  succeasful  in  its  tm- 
Justiflable  demands  for  wage  rerlsions,  the 
upward  spiral  of  wage  demands  throughout 
the  entire  maritime  industry,  both  at  sea 
and  ashore,  would  create  a  further  impedi- 
ment to  the  cfxnpetitlTe  position  of  the  UjB. 
merchant  marine  in  swiking  to  fitiriimt  its 
rightful  place  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  world. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  actions  of  a  few 
dictatorial  umon  bosses  can  do  more  to  de- 
stroy the  symbol  of  freedom,  charaeteriaad 
by  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah,  than  the 
entire  Communist  propaganda  machine. 
Moreover,  we  who  have  dedicated  our  time 
and  energies  to  a  strong  U.8.  msrchant 
marine  have  always  looked  to  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah  aa  a  shining  example  of  Gov- 
ernnient,  labor,  science,  and  industry  work- 
ing together  to  demonstrate  how  atomic 
power  can  be  used  for  peaceful  ptupoaes. 
If  these  \mlon  bosses  persist,  the  world  will 
Instead  view  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  aa  a 
symbol  of  labor  supremacy  In  the  t7nlted 
States  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and 
the  public  treastuy.  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
want  that  to  come  to  pass. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Idarltlme  Administrator  have  spoken 
eloquently  and  widely  about  the  attributes 
of  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah,  and  have  su^- 
geated  that  the  knowledge  acquired  through 
its  construction  and  operation  wlU  be  shared 
with  the  world.  Surely,  It  would  not  be 
your  wiah  to  share  with  our  friends  and 
allies  an  incredible  example  of  union 
effrontery. 

With  highest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
RespectfuUy, 

JOHM  IISSSHALL  BUTLSa, 

U.S.  Senator. 

(From   the   Baltimore    (lid.)    Sun,   Aug.  8, 
1962] 

BuTLxx  Aaxs  A-8HIP  IfovB — Sssa  "Savahmab" 
aa  Symbol  om  Xjaaca  SuFaaMAcr 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
WAaBiKOTON,  August  7. — The  strikebound 
Savanmih  \m  becoming  a  "symbol  of  labor 
supremacy  in  the  umted  States  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  and  the  pubUc 
Treastuy,"  President  Kennedy  was  told  to- 
day. 

In  a  letter  appealing  to  the  Preaident  to 
intervene  personally  in  the  situation.  Sena- 
tor BuTLO,  Republican  of  Maryland,  aald 
that  unless  the  tleup  of  the  $80  miUlon 
vessel  la  luUted  now.  the  United  States  will 
be  sharing  "with  our  friends  and  amee  an 
Incredible  example  of  union  effrontery." 

aEMATOa  PUTS  COST  UP 

The  $80  million  figure  used  by  the  Senatcv 
Is  the  highest  ever  cited  aa  the  cost  of  the 
world's  flrat  nuclear-powered  merchant  ship. 

An  official  of  States  Marine  Lines,  the  com- 
pany operating  the  ship  for  the  Oovemment, 
Indicated  that  the  Senator's  figure  waa  prob- 
ably more  accurate  than  the  $50  million 
used  since  the  ship's  completion. 

No  comment  on  the  amount  was  avail- 
able from  the  Maritime  Administration  late 
yesterday. 

Originally  the  estimate  for  the  United 
States  floating  demonstration  of  the  peaceful 
application  of  the  atom  was  $30  mllUon. 

Tican  uifiONS  balk  boccx  jtilt  a  i 

The  Savannah  has  been  idle  at  her  Coast 
Ouard  berth  in  Torktown,  Va.,  stoce  July 
31  when  the  crew  members  belonging  to  the 
three  unions  refused  to  assist  In  shifting 
the  ship  to  a  Norfolk  shipyard  where  per- 
manent ballast  wai  to  be  put  aboard. 


When  they  refused  a  second  time  last 
Thursday.  States  Marine  Lines  attempted  to 
pay  the  crew  off — tantamount  to  firing 
them — but  they  refused  to  accept  the  money. 
They  have  continued  to  live  aboard,  althoufl^ 
the  company  no  longer  is  providing  meals 
on  the  Savannah. 

The  imions  Involved  in  the  sitdown  are 
the  American  Radio  Association,  the  Inter- 
national OrganlzaUon  of  Masters,  Mates  * 
Pilou,  and  the  National  Maritime  Union. 

KNGiNKxaa  COT  xxraa  pat 

They  are  demandmg  extra  pay  paraUel  with 
that  granted  to  the  engineers  belonging  to 
the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association 
who  run  the  reactor  of  the  vessel. 

Setwtor  BTm.aa  calls  the  future  of  the 
Savannah  un(^Brtain  as  a  result  of  the  vora- 
cious appetite  of  the  xuilon  members  selected 
to  man  this  precedent-setting  vessel. 

"I  need  only  remind  you  that  the  N8 
Savannah  is  owned  by  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  that  any  reckless  display 
of  irreq>onsibiUty  on  the  part  of  its  crew 
members  and  their  union  bosses  is  thus  a 
strike  against  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

"I  cannot  Imagine  that  you,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  would  tolerate  for  a  mo- 
ment a  strike  by  the  crew  members  of  any 
vessel  of  the  UjS.  Navy  and.  in  like  manner, 
the  situation  affecting  the  NS  Savannah  has 
already  gone  beyond  any  face-aaving  devices 
on  behalf  of  the  unions  and  any  time-con- 
suming activities  by  an  emergency  advisory 
board. 

"This  incredible  situation  warrants  your 
personal  intervention  and  immediate  ac- 
Uon." 

"Another  reason  the  President  should  par- 
ticipate In  the  situation,"  he  added,  "is  the 
inflationary  ramifications,  which  'cannot  be 
ignored*."  The  Senator  ccunmented  that 
"faUure  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  face 
the  issue  head  on  can  only  undercut  any 
efforts  to  curb  inflation,  and  to  protect  the 
pubUc's  mvestment  m  this  great  ship." 

The  outcome  of  the  Savannah  situation 
WlU  affect  the  future  of  the  U.S'.  merchant 
marine,  m  addition  to  aU  other  oonaidera- 
tions,  BxTTLxa  oontmued. 

UKXMXO    TO    NAVT    CBZW 

"Should  the   group   that  is  now  striking 


against  the  Federal  Oovemment  be  sue 
ful  m  its  unJusUflable  demands  for  wage  re- 
Tlaion,  the  upward  q>iral  of  wage  demands 
throughout  the  entire  maritime  mdustry, 
both  at  sea  and  at  shore,  would  create  a 
further  impediment  to  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  in  seeking 
to  assume  its  rightful  place  in  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  world." 

A  nrw  UNION  Boasis 

"It  is  regrettable  that  the  actions  of  a  few 
dictatorial  union  boeses  can  do  more  to  de- 
stroy the  symbol  of  freedom,  characterlaed 
by  the  NS  Savannah,  than  the  entire  Com* 
munlBt  propaganda  machme. 

"Moreover,  we  who  had  dedicated  our  time 
and  energies  to  a  strong  UJB.  merchant  ma- 
rine have  always  looked  to  the  NS  Satfannah 
as  a  slUning  example  of  Government,  labor, 
science  and  industry  working  together  to 
demonstrate  how  atomic  power  can  be  used 
for  peaceful  pxirposes. 

"If  theee  union  bosses  persist,  the  world 
Will  instead  view  the  NS  Savannah  aa  a 
symbol  of  labor  supremacy  in  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and 
the  public  treasury.  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
want  that  to  come  to  pass." 

PRaaaas  in  BKAaiMc 

In  his  cloelng  paragraph,  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  phraaes  qx>ke  by  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Don- 
ald W.  Alexander.  Marlthne  Administrator, 
about  the  Savannah  and  how  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  its  construction  and  opera- 
tion will  be  shared  with  the  world. 


"Surely,  It  would  not  be  your  wlah  to  share 
with  our  trlenda  and  allies  an  inoredllde 
example  ot  tmion  eO^rontery,"  he  oooeluded. 

ammoBT  boabd  todat 

As  the  strike  aboard  the  ship  entered  iU 
secfHkd  week  today.  James  J.  Healj.  the 
chairman  of  the  emergency  adviaary  board 
named  to  mvestlgate  the  dispute,  oompleted 
preliminary  talks  in  New  York  and  leXt  for 
Waahlngton,  wtisre  the  three-man  body  wUI 
convene  formally  at  1 :80  pjn.  tomorrow. 

Althou^  the  board  waa  requested  to  make 
a  report  wltlUn  10  days  after  Its  appointment 
last  Ftlday.  various  arbitration  Bseettngs 
going  on  in  connection  with  the  Savannah 
dilute  may  make  it  dllBeult  for  the  board 
to  complete  its  work  m  time. 

One  of  the  arbitration  aeeslona  is  sched- 
uled for  8  pjn.  tomorrow  between  the  MMP 
and  States  Martne  Lines  in  the  preeenos  of 
their  permanent  arbitrator.  Walter  Gelhom, 
Columbia  University  profsesor  and  labor 
arbitrator. 

irWION  PLBASa  MO  OOMTBACT 

However,  up  to  this  afternoon,  the  tmion 
waa  denying  that  it  was  under  obUgatloa  to 
adhere  to  its  compulsory  arbltratkm  clause 
on  the  premise  that  it  had  no  contract  on 
the  SavanntJi. 

The  ARA  lias  taken  the  same  position. 

The  company  said  the  ABA  waa  due  for  a 
meeting  Sunday  and  agam  today,  but  failed 
to  appear. 

Officials  of  the  NMU.  refH'esentlng  the  78 
unUcensed  seamen  aboard,  showed  up  for  a 
compulsory  arbitration  session  last  Satur- 
day, but  UUle  waa  accompllahed  waiting  on 
the  progress  of  the  other  two  unions. 

The  NMU  arbitration  is  to  be  resumed  Fri- 
day with  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  permanent  ar- 
bitrator for  that  timon. 

At  least  10  of  SUtes  Marine's  regular 
freighters  are  stm  suffering  delays  and  set- 
backs in  various  ports  as  throwbacks  by  the 
umons  on  the  Savannah  matter. 


[From  the  New  York  Timea.  Ai^. 

Stkikc  Stili.  Tiaa  Up  "SAVAirwAH": 

AND  FACTVunm  Coi 


8.  IBda] 


(By  George  Home) 

NegotUtlng  efforts  in  the  strike  of  — »»»i»" 
on  the  NS  Savannah  renudned  on  dead  cen- 
ter yesterday. 

James  J.  Healy,  a  Harvard  Umvcrstty  pro- 
feeaor,  chairman  of  a  qiedal  labor  panel 
named  by  the  Maritime  Admlnlstratar  to  ob- 
tam  facts  on  the  diq)ute  conferred  during 
the  day  with  officials  at  the  Stats*  Marine 
Lines,  operating  agents  of  the  federaUy 
owned  ship. 

A  meeting  has  been  scheduled  for  thii 
aftemooQ  between  the  company  and  ctrlk- 
Log  deck  offioers.  Meanwhile,  radio  ofltoers 
ignored  yesterday  a  oompany  offer  to  arbi- 
trate the  dispute. 

As  the  $60  miUion  ship  remained  at  her 
base  In  Y(»1rtown.  Va..  Senator  Johh  Ifaa- 
BHAU.  BtrrLxa  called  the  White  House  to  act 
in  what  he  called  "an  mcredlble  act  of  nntrm 
effrontery." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Buennedy.  the  Mary*' 
land  Republican  sakl  the  voncloui  i^petltei 
of  the  unlcmmen  mTolved  would  trans- 
form the  original  concept  of  the  SmvoMnmh 
as  a  shining  cxan^le  ot  OovemmeBt.  labor, 
science  and  mdustry  working  togeUier  to 
demonstrate  peaceful  an>llcatlon  of  atomlo 
power. 

If  the  xmlon  bosses  persist,  he  warned,  "the 
world  wm  Instead  view  the  NS  Savmnnmh 
as  a  symbol  of  labor  supremacy  in  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  t'*4 
the  public  treasury." 

BQUAL   PAT   SOUaKT 

The  unions  are  the  Intemattanal  Organl- 
latlon   of   Masters.   Mates  *  PUota.   rspte 
senting  deck  officers,  and  the  Amsrleaa  Badlo 
Aaaodation,    and    the    National    MarltUiie 
Unloa,  repreeenting  unlioenaed  seamen. 
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tat  for  %hii 


akUk  ubA  trtla- 


I  iB  iMnflftta,  liw.UnlIng  •  Ydi^bitr 

.  WCv6r  WJUUIUlJKWnQOIlS. 

NecoUaton  for  the  ftaree  bAnr  sroapB  bST« 
eibairfMl  tbM  ttw  DUt—  MKrtae  Unas  liaa 
to  BCfotlftte  tbs  dwiimiwlB.  On  tiiis 
I,  •Hhooglk  the  eoaapKnj  Imb  called  tat 
•iMtnttcm  under  iStm  eztottng  eontraet 
grtereiioe  pioeeduie.  tbe  matee*  tmlon  ttae  de- 
clined to  participate  In  arbitration. 

XRBX  ojena  mrrmu 

Tbeodore  W.  Kbeel.  artjltrator  for  tbe 
MlftT  coBtraet.  ■wVO.  bold  an  artattration  meet- 
ing here  on  PiKtey. 

A  ipokwinum  for  the  company  Bald  yeBter- 
day  that  some  of  the  union's  ofltetals  con- 
sidered the  refusal  by  the  company  to  ac- 
eept  union  desnasds  eqnlTalent  to  refusing 
to  nefottate.  He  said  Ibe  company  had 
negotiated  In  good  faith. 

The  Smtmmah  reeetved  its  offldal  clsaifl- 
eatlcHi  yesterday  tram  the  American  Bureau 
of  ShlpptBg,  this  country^  oOelai  daaslflca- 
tkmaoetety.  1%s  ship -was  given  the  society^ 
top  rating. 

TlM  aavannah,  planned  Jointly  by  the 
Maritime  Aitminlstrstlon  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Oammlaslon,  Is  the  first  such  com- 
mercial atilp  In  the  world,  and  required  spe- 
cial standards  under  which  the  American  Bu- 
reau carried  out  Its  tests  and  examinations. 

Senator  Bxttlb  reminded  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  letter  that  the  Savannah  was 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  men  were  strlktag  against  the  Oor- 
enunent. 

"I  cannot  Imagine  that  yon  as  Commander 
in  Chief  would  t<dec«te  far  a  minute  a  strike 
by  the  crew  at  any  vessel  of  the  Mavy.*'  he 
said. 

Last  weak.  BepresenUtiTs  Ensnr  C. 
BoNMxa.  Demoeratt  of  North  CaroUna.  pio- 
posed  that  the  SavannaJi  he  laid  up  «r  trana- 
f  erred  to  the  Navy,  because  of  the  intolerahte 
labor  situation. 

IProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Trtbune. 

Aug.  8. 1M2) 
Bknatob  Bxttub  Apps&ls  to  Kewhspt:  TJaccs 

iNTSaVKirnOK  oh  "SATAinfAH* 

(By  Walter  Hamshsr) 

President  Kennedy  was  urged  jestarday  to 

Intervene  in  the  dispute  that  has  tied  up 

the  nuclear  ship  Suvatirkah.  the  world's  flcat 

nuclear-powered  merchant  ship,  for  2  weeka. 


iohUlMd  al  lltr 

hartk  «l  TotlttovB,  Va«  vhera  ate  wm  Mm 
■iitMid  tor  MnrlM  m  a  ■howoMS  9t  peiis 
m  MM  «(  atoMte  pOVW.  ' 

Tka  VvaMfiaAtli  hstarvaatloa  waa  u«g«d  by 
BiMtor  Joam  IL  Bmut.  of  Maryiaad.  ratt- 
ing  RapubUean  member  of  the  Bansts  Mr- 
•Iffi  rommaroa  Oommlttaa.  who  auppQrt|ed 
laglaaaUoB  to  boUd  the  azpartmaatal  ahlpt 

Mr.  BoTbB  oaUad  the  raf  uaal  by  mamU^ 
Of  thrae  marlttaiM  unions  to  sail  the  il^^ 
Tintll  their  demands  are  met  a  strike  agal^Bt 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  which  owns  tibe 
AsaaaiM*,  lltla  ts  an  "incredible  sttuatlebi" 
that  waxtmnu  "penonal  Intervention  a>Ml 
immwllste  action,''  Senator  Bcrua  detdar^. 

811*1' LNC  ABOASO  SHIP 

Members  of  the  Masters,  Kates  4k  Pilots, 
the  American  Badio  AssoclaUon  and  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  are  sitting  In  abrciad 
ship  although  they  were  removed  from  jits 
payroll  after  refusing  last  Thursday  to  mbve 
the  vessel  to  a  Norfolk  shipyard  for  mlftar 
repairs.  Tlie  unions  are  demanding  pafflty 
in  wages,  manning  and  quarters  with  t^ie 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assoclatii)n. 
whose  members  are  stni  employed  abaArd 
the  ship. 

_  In  a  letter  to  the  White  House.  Senator 
BuTi^a  said  "The  action  of  a  few  dlctciftal 
union  bosses  can  do  more  to  destroy  the  sym- 
bol of  freedom  characterized  by  the  nucltar 
ship  Snvannah  than  the  entire  Communist 
ntachlne."  , 

WMINS  or  WACT  SPIRAL  I 

Becalllng  the  President's  words.  BxnKxR 
warned  that  "should  the  group  that  U  npw 
striking  against  the  Federal  Government  be 
successful  In  unjustifiable  demands  for  wi^ge 
revisions,  the  upward  spiral  of  wage  demands 
throughout  the  entire  maritime  Indujlry 
both  at  sea  and  ashore  would  create  a  further 
Impediment  to  the  competitive  position  of 
the  TJJS.  merchant  martne."  ■ ' 

The  Oovemment  has  "eloquently  s^d 
wisely"  offered  to  share  with  foreign  nations 
the  knowledge  acquired  In  constructing  tfid 
opaating  the  $80  million  Savannah,  Wr. 
BrrrtEa  reminded  the  President.  "Surely  It 
would  not  be  your  wish  to  share  with  dur 
friends  and  allies  an  Incredible  example  of 
union  effrontery,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Buxxxa's  letter  was  the  second  writtjen 
by  Congressmen  disturbed  by  the  Savannah 
work  stoppage.  Last  week  Representative 
HntBgST  C.  BoiTxxx,  Democrat,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee,  suggested  In  a  letter  to^e 
Department  of  Commerce  that  It  might  Ibe 
wise  to  turn  the  Savannah  over  to  the  N«ivy 
and  remove  it  from  the  Influence  of  maritfint 
unions. 

ARBrrRATION  DATE  SET 

Efforts  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  advanced 
sUghtly  yesterday  when  the  Masters,  Males 
ft  PUots  and  States  Marine  Lines,  WhHch 
acts  as  agent  for  the  S^vmnnah,  agreedTto 
meet  at  S  pjn.  today  to  turn  the  disptite 
over  to  Walter  Gtelhom,  arbiter.  The  NlffU 
has  already  agreed  to  submit  its  part  in  tjhe 


Thursday,  August  16, 1962 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Attgust  14^ 
1962) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  aon.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  Was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vioe  Presftdeat. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX>..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Father  of  all  mercies,  with  the  hunger 
for  Thee  forever  gDAwing  in  our  i»»>fr 


selves,  save  us.  we  pray,  from  acceptltig 
the  tow  standards  of  tlie  world  across 
which  we  move  and  from  thus  spinele^ly 
melting  into  our  surroundings.  Joiniis 
to  the  company  of  whom  in  the  final  rtic- 
ord  It  will  be  said:  "TTiey  looked  umo 
Him  and  were  radiant  and  their  faOes 
were  not  ashamed."  " 

Even  as  we  come  with  deep  contrition 
for  our  shortcomings,  give  us  to  seme, 
beyond  all  the  irritating  details  |of 
legislation,  that  Thou  hast  summonr 
us  as  trustees  of  civilization  to  defa^d 
the  gains  of  the  ages  and  to  help  cre..^ 
social  Institutions  essential  to  humftn 
progress. 


tftapul*  to  TImoAqn  W, 
•rMtw  for  the  witai'i  agtismeiifc. 

waa  oonslderli^  slmUar  aeUoo. 


A  WwtMndR 


rlvjtil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or   KSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesdag.  Auffust  15,1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  activities  of  our  entire  State  are  of 
interest  to  me.  A  project  has  recently 
come  to  my  attrition,  undertaken  by  our 
neighbors  in  Long  Island,  the  cittzens  of 
Nassau  County.  I  make  record  of  It 
now.  for  the  project  Is  of  such  Interest 
that  other  cities  and  communities  may 
well  want  to  put  it  into  effect  in  their 
own  areas. 

County  Executive  Eugene  mckmson. 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  able  civic  ad- 
ministrators, has  just  appointed  the 
noted  industrialist,  Mr.  Norman  Blank- 
man,  as  chairman  of  the  Long  Island 
Cultural  Center.  This  is  a  nonpolitical 
committee  composed  of  outstanding  citi- 
xens  of  Long  Island.  They  are  h*Twiing 
together,  under  Mr.  Blankman's  leader- 
ship, to  produce  what  will  become  one 
of  the  most  unusual  projects  of  Its  kind 
in  the  country. 

Slated  to  begin  this  summer,  they  are 
forming  their  own  symphony  orchestra. 
their  own  pops  concert  band,  a  huge 
summer  festival  which  will  equal  the  one 
held  annually  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
They  are  organizing  their  own  ballet 
and  putting  together  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  extensive  coUecti(ms  of  fa- 
mous paintings  and  art  work  in  the 
country. 

The  citizens  of  Long  Island  and  of 
Nassau  County  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to 
have  men  and  women  of  this  caliber 
ready  to  serve  their  community.  Mr. 
Nickerson's  forthright  appointment  and 
his  demand  that  this  committee  and  this 
idea  remain  nonpolitical  in  every  way  is 
certainly  to  be  admired  and  commended. 
Bifr.  Blankman's  tireless  efforts  to  put  hit 
idea  into  B\K5oessful  being  is,  likewise, 
commendable. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
our  neighbors  in  Long  Island  continued 
success  in  this  most  worthwhile  project. 


We  pray  for  those  who  here  serve  in 
this  temple  of  governance,  that  giving 

expression  to  their  highest  and  noblest 
thoughts,  there  may  rest  unsulhed  upon 
their  shoulders  the  white  mantle  of  the 
Nation's  honor. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BHis  AND  joarr 
RESOLUnON 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Preei- 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  ccnmra- 
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nioattd  to  tht  8«naU  by  Mr.  MiUtr.  om 
of  hliMor«tariaa,  and  h%  aiwmnotd  that 
ilie  Pr«tld«it  had  tpprovtd  and  altatd 
the  followtng  acta  mad  joint  raaolutlon: 
On  AttguM  14.  IMI: 

8.8M7.  AnaetlortharaUaf  of  Mr«.JullaiM 
C.  Rockanfeller; 

s.  8a44.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alios  Aaaar 
Frocmming; 

S.  3109.  An  act  to  amend  chaptar  17  of 
title  S8.  United  Statea  Code.  In  order  to 
authorise  hoapttal  and  medical  ear*  for 
peacetime  veterans  suSrering  from  nonoom- 
pensable  aenrloe-oonnaetad  dlaaMlitlaa; 

S.  S&as.  An  act  to  authorize  Uie  Admlnia- 
trator  of  General  Service*,  in  connection  with 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  Fed- 
eral office  bxiilding.  to  use  the  pubUc  space 
under  and  over  10th  Street  8W.  In  the 
District  ol  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

SJr.  Res.Ql.  Joint    resolution   to   establish 
the   8t.   Augustine   Quadrlcentennlal   Ocm- 
mlseion,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 
On  August  16.  1963: 

8.206.  .\n  act  for  the  reUef  of  Hanna 
Ghosn: 

S.  1771.  An  act  to  Improve  the  usefulneas 
of  national  bank  branches  In  foreign  coun- 
tries: 

S.  1862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
Bianchi: 

8.  2673.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Merritt- 
Chapman  A  Scott  Corp.; 

8.3614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ur.  and 
Mrs.  Alfredo  Hua-Slng  Ang; 

S.  2769.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ren&to 
Oranduc  and  Orazia  Oranduc;  and 

8.2978.  An  act  to  authorise  the  roreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  Investigate  the  dalma  of  dtlaena 
of  the  United  States  wito  suffered  property 
damage  In  1951  and  1952  as  the  result  of  the 
artificial  raising  of  the  water  level  of  lAke 
Ontario. 

On  August  16. 1962: 

8.  406.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  ItAnn  Creek  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  gave  its  permission  for  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  meet  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  the  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  members 
of  that  ccmmittee.  I  have  been  informed 
by  them  that  Judge  MarshaU  could  not 
appear  on  Wednesday  or  this  morxiing 
because  of  prior  commitments  on  the 
west  coaKt.  I  have  been  informed,  fur- 
ther, that  if  the  Senate  gives  permis- 
sion for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  meet 
tomorrow.  Judge  MarshaU  will  be  before 
the  committee  tomorrow,  and  that  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  hearing  on  his 
nomination  wiU  be  completed  at  that 
time. 


Tharafort,  Mr.  PrMMani,  X  Mk  udmU- 
BUMM  ooDMnt  that  tbt  JudMary  Com- 
mlUM  may  Im  permiitad  to  dt  durtat 
Um  UMinn  of  itw  Stnata  teaaortow 
momlni. 

Tht  VICE  PRB8ZZ>BNT.  Without  Ob- 
jection, it  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonaent  that  the  Publte 
Lands  Subcommittee  ot  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalra  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL   OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  is  suggested.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  190  Leg.) 

Aiken  Hruska  Pastore 

Allott  Kefauver  Pearson 

Bottum  Kuchel  PeU 

Burdidc  Lausche  Prozmlre 

Carlson  Magniison  Randolph 

Chavez  Mansfield  Robertson 

Churcb  McCarUiy  WmitJi,  ifaas 

Dlrkaen  MoClellan  Bmlth,  Maine 

Douglas  Metcalf  Bparkman 

Piilbrlght  Miller  Talmadge 

Oore  Monroney  Young.  Ohio 

Holland  Morse 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BiblxI 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AndkssonI  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  ButlsbI. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cafk- 
HART],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MuEPHT]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  al>- 
sent  Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  instructed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  Uttle  delay,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Bball.  Mr.  BxNirxTT,  Mr.  Booos.  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Byko  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Btro 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Cab- 
aoLL,  Mr.  Cask.  Mr.  Cuirk.  Mr.  Coopkr, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dood.  Mr. 
EASTtAND,  Mr.  Ellskdbr.  Mr.  Engue,  Mr. 
EaviH.  Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Goldwatke,  Mr. 
GiUKNiNG,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hahtkk.  Mr. 
HxauENLOOPKa.  Mr.  Hickxt.  Mr.  Hill. 
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Mr.  RoMPKttY.  lir.  JacKBM.  Mr.  Javm, 
Mr.  JoMMaTON,  Mr.  Joaaiw  at  Morth 
Carolina.  Mr.  Jokbav  oC  XdalM.  Mr. 
Kmktxjii%  Mr.  Xaaa.  Mr.  Lom  ot  Mli- 

aourl.  Mr.  Lom  ot  Bavali.  Mr.  Lova  ot 
Louleiana,  Mr.  MoQo.  Mr.  McNaiuaA. 

Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Mtmar,  Mr.  Mwatxa, 
Mrs.  Namsaoca.  Mr.  Paourr.  Mr.  Rua- 

MLL,  Mr.  SaLTomxAix,  Mr.  Soon.  Mr. 
SKAnuna.  Mr.  STamris.  Mr.  SntwoKMi. 
Mr.  THVUKom.  Mr.  Towsa.  Mr.  Wxlbt. 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jeney.  Mr.  Wzl- 
LiAMB  of  Delaware.  Mr.  YAaaoaovsH,  and 
Mr.  Yoxmc  of  Nort&  Dakota  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

COMMERCIAL  COMMUNTCATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conslderaUon 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  1116  qoes- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
call  up  shortly  an  amendiaieiit  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  me,  but  I  shall  not  call  it 
up  immediately  because  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  a  point  of  order  may  be 
raised  against  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  amendment  is  not  germane  and 
therefore  under  rule  XXII  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  hare  had, 
through  my  staff,  informal  consnltatloQs 
with  the  Parliamentarians  and  they 
have  advised  me  that  they  believe  the 
point  of  order  would  be  well  taken. 

With  deep  regret,  and  y^tv»^y<ng  my 
very  warm  regard  for  my  close  friends, 
the  Parhamentarians.  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect.  I  believe  the  ruling 
which  I  have  been  informally  advised 
they  would  recommend  that  the  Chair 
make  will  be  wholly  and  totally  errone- 
ous. Since,  imder  rule  ttxtt^  u  the 
amendment  .'s  formally  called  up,  a  point 
of  order  would  be  in  order  and  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  would 
not  be  subject  to  debate.  I  shall  not  caD 
up  my  amendment  until  all  Senators  who 
desire  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  it 
have  been  granted  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Am  I  permitted  to 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    For  a  question. 

^Ir.  CLARK.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Am  I  permitted  to 
yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor can  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shoukl  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question  to  my  very  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  iztformally. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Soka- 
tor  from  Penngylyaxiia  yields  to  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  a  questioa. 
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with  tbe  understanding  tliat  he  does 
not  tborebf  kite  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.    On  that  iMsls.  I  yield 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Is  this  mresmtation 
based  on  our  understanding  that  all  who 
deoife  to  talk  win  talk  before  the  ruling 
is  made  or  sought? 

Mr.  C?I*ARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
for  the  courtesy  he  afforded  me  and  other 
Senators  when  we  discussed  this  matter 
informally  jresterday. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  for  the 
moment  call  up  my  amendment,  but  I 
wish  to  make  clear  to  the  Senate  the 
reason  why  I  feel  so  strongly  that  a 
ruUng  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
amaidment  was  nongermane  would  be 
incorrect,  and  that  therefore  the  Senate 
should  sustain  an  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair,  if  the  Chair  should 
foDow  such  advice  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

I  shall  read  the  amendment,  which 
would  Insert  in  section  305  of  the  bill, 
on  page  37,  line  13,  a  new  subsection 
dealing  with  the  powers  and  duties  of 
corporations.  The  amendment  would 
provide: 

(d)  In  csrrylxig  out  the  purpoeea  of  this 
Act,  enumamted  In  ■•ctlon  S06  (a)  and  (b) , 
the  oorpantlon  shaU  not  dlBcrlmlnate 
agalnat  any  employee  or  appUcant  for  «n- 
plojment  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  With  respect  both  to  Its 
own  operations  and  to  the,  operations  of  any 
contractor  engaged  to  carry  out  theee  pur- 
poeea, the  corporation  shall  take  affirmative 
action  to  Insure  that  appUcants  are  em- 
ployed, and  that  employees  are  treated  d\ir- 
ing  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  limited-purpose  FEPC  amendment 
dealing  with  the  employment  practloes 
of  the  corpMtitlon  intended  to  be  created 
by  this  prt^wsed  l^islation. 

The  contention  has  been  made  that  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  the  corporation  is  not 
germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
This  oantenti<m  seems  to  me  to  be 
wholly  imfounded,  and  I  win  state  my 
reascms  briefly. 

Section  905(c)  of  the  pending  bin 
provides: 

To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purposes,  the 
corporation  ahaU  have  the  usual  powers 
conferred  upon  a  stock  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act. 

In  other  words,  in  terms  familiar  to 
every  lawyer  in  tills  body,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  is 
incorporated  by  reference  \p.  this  bill. 
and  many  of  the  most  important  pow- 
ers and  duties,  and  many  of  the  most 
important  restrictions  on  what  the  cor- 
poration could  and  could  not  do.  are  set 
forth,  not  in  Hil.  11040  at  all.  but  in 
the  District  of  C(dumbia  Business  Cor- 
poration Act.  to  which  one  must  turn  to 
see  wliat  are  the  privileges,  obligations, 
and  duties,  as  wdl  as  restrictions  on  the 
corporation  proposed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act.  like 
every  other  oorporatlcm  act  in  the  coun- 
try, is  full  of  provisions  dealing  with 
perscmnel  and  employment  matters,  so  it 


ai^>ears  to  me  that  if  one  looks  beyebd 
the  end  of  one's  nose  and  takes  a  glance 
at  the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
Corporation  Act.  it  must  be  abundantly 
dear  that  the  amendment,  which  would 
modify  those  provisions  to  the  extent 
that  fair  employment  practices  would! be 
required,  is  totally  and  wholly  germUne 
to  the  bill  presently  pending. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Act  provides. 
among  other  things,  in  section  4  thai  a 
corporation  shall  have  power  "To  el^t 
or  appoint  oflBcers  and  agents  of  the  o^r- 
poration,  to  define  their  duties,  and  to 
fix  their  comp>ensation." 

My  amendment  provides  merely  that 
in  doing  so.  they  must  comply  with  lihe 
fair  employment  practices  requirements. 
They  could  not  refuse  to  select  an  ofUCer 
or  an  agent  because  he  is  a  Negro  or 
because  he  belongs  to  some  religious  faith 
of  which  the  corporation  or  any  of  !its 
representatives  might  not  happen  to  ap- 
prove.   I  (luoteagain: 

Officers  of  the  corporation  are  elected  by 
the  board  of  directors  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
bylaws.  |j 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  bylaws  mi^ht 
provide  that  no  Negro  shall  ever  be  Se- 
lected by  the  board  of  directors? 

Lower  level  officers  and  other  agents  of 
the  corporation  may  either  he  chosen] by 
the  board  of  directors  or  "chosen  in 
such  manner  as  may  he  prescribed  by 
the  bylaws." 

All  my  amendment  provides  is  that  the 
bylaws  shall  not  contain  any  proviaon 
which  would  not  require  that  all  epi- 
ployees  of  the  corporation  should  jbe 
selected  without  regard  to  race,  cre^d. 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  in  all  candor 
that  to  rule  the  amendment  out  of  oi^er 
on  the  ground  that  it  Is  not  germane 
could  not  be  sustained  in  logic  or  in 
precedent.  I  hope  very  much  that!  a 
point  of  order  will  not  l>e  raised.  I  iiQpe 
very  much  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
can  be  voted  on  on  its  merits,  and  thQ|«- 
fore  that  a  motion  to  table  will  not  I  be 
made. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  fond  hopes 
which  I  feel  will,  in  the  course  of  the  nr^xt 
couple  of  hours,  turn  out  to  l}e  no  nv^re 
than  foolish  fantasies.  I  urge  Senators 
to  let  us  come  to  grips  with  the  amend- 
ment on  its  merits,  and  not  to  resort  i  to 
parliamentary  tactics  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate,  for  the  first  time  ttiis 
session,  to  have  a  vote  on  the  merits  of 
a  civil  rights  amendment. 

The  ranks  of  those  of  us  who  have  ior 
so  long  fought  to  tighten  the  rule  f^ainst 
the  filibusters — rule  XXn — on  ^e 
ground  that  it  did  not  permit  the  Senate 
to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  merits  |of 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation,  tigve 
been  split  asunder,  albeit  temporarity  i 
am  sure.  Let  us  face  it  and  admitlit. 
Some  of  us  have  fought  as  conscien- 
tiously, as  ably,  and  as  sincerely  against 
cloture  on  the  pending  bill  as  we  fought 
conscientiously,  ably,  and  sincerely  in 
opposition  to  filibusters  earlier  in  tftie 
present  session  and  other  sessions  on  ^e 
civil  rights  issue.   Others  of  us  have  tblt 


with  equal  sincerity  and  conviction — and 
I  number  msrself  in  the  group — that  if 
we  would  have  cloture  on  civil  rights,  we 
could  not  consistently  be  against  clotiu*e 
on  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  when 
a  majority  is  clearly  ready  to  act  after 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  issues,  even 
though  we  thought  it  was  a  bad  bill — a 
bill  which  was  against  the  national  inter- 
est, a  bill  which  should  never  have  been 
brought  up  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress. 

I  say  to  my  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  to  those  who  have  voted  in 
the  past  to  prevent  prop>osed  civil  rights 
legislation  of  a  meaningful  nature  from 
coming  before  the  Senate,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  have  sought  such  legislation, 
that  now  is  our  opportunity  to  get  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  an  important  provision 
that  would  create  or  maintain  for  many 
citizens  of  our  country  those  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  which  are 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  plead  that  we 
meet  the  issue  on  the  merits,  and  not 
resort  to  technicalities  to  prevent  that 
from  l>eing  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  may  be 
raised  that  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  will  I  vote  for  the  bill?  The  answer 
is,  "No."  I  will  not  vote  for  the  bill  if 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  because  I 
think  the  bill  is  a  bad  bill,  a  bill  not  in 
the  public  interest.  I  have  stated  briefly 
on  the  floor  at  earlier  times  wliy  I  have 
that  conviction. 

Let  me  briefly  restate  my  views.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
A.T.  &  T.  is  a  monster.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  tliink  tliat  the  A.T.  Ii  T.  and 
its  officers  and  directors  are  any  less 
patriotic  American  citizens  than  anybody 
else,  including,  if  you  wiU,  all  Senators. 
I  am  glad  that  I,  my  wife,  and  my  daugh- 
ter are  stockholders  in  small  amounts 
of  the  A.T.  fc  T.  If  I  were  going  to  vote 
for  the  bill — and  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it^-I  wo\ild  tliink  that  every 
SenatcH-  would  want  to  make  a  public 
record  of  the  fact  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  own  shares  In  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  However,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  police  the  ethics  or  views 
of  other  Senators.  I  am  quite  content 
to  let  them  make  up  their  own  minds 
on  the  conflict-of-interest  point.  How- 
ever, I  do  say  that  I  own  less  than  100 
shares  of  AT.  fc  T.  My  wife  owns  slightly 
more  than  100  shares  of  A.T.  ft  T.  My 
daughter  and  perhaps  my  son — he  has 
not  confided  iiis  investment  portfoUo  to 
me — own  some  few  shares  of  A.T.  k  T. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  because  I 
think  it  is  a  bad  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will  sus- 
pend. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  bill  because  I  do  not  think  that  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  pr(»noting  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  through  the  new 
media  which  would  be  available  through 
this  communications  satellite  system, 
can  best  be  advanced  by  a  corporation 
for  profit,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  would 
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be  wise  to  vest  in  a  private  corporation 
as  much  (Mjntrol  over  matters  which  are 
essentially  matters  of  foreign  policy  for 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  handle  as  the  bill  purports  to  do. 

After  all,  one  of  our  great  objectives 
in  creating  a  new  satellite  communica- 
tion system  should  be  to  assure  that  the 
nations  of  the  underdeveloped  part  of 
the  worW — Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia — should  be  brought  into  the  modem 
world  through  the  educational  process, 
through  the  amelioration  of  their  social 
and  political  conditions  and  through  the 
increase  in  their  gross  national  product 
and  per  capita  income,  until  the  time 
when  they  can  play  their  part  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  are  able  to  do  at  the 
moment  in  moving  ahead  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  in  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  that  cause  can  best  be 
served  if  we  have  a  communications 
satellite  system  which  can  freely  and 
without  tiiought  of  profit  make  available 
to  these  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  the  information  coming  by  TV  or 
radio  over  this  satellite  system,  without 
having  to  think  about  whether,  if  that 
is  done,  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
declare  a  dividend.  So  I  l>elieve  tills  is 
a  bad  bill  In  the  two  regards  that  I  have 
Just  state<i. 

Let  me  say  further,  however,  that  I 
do  not  favor  Government  operation  of 
this  system,  I  am  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment operation.  I  beUeve  that  the  Gov- 
ernment jihould  own  and  control  the 
system  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  Gis:>ure  its  operation  in  the  public 
interest.  The  system  will  be  expensive  to 
put  into  operation,  and  only  the  general 
taxpayer  will  be  prepared  to  provide  the 
moneys  necessary  to  provide  the  best 
satellite  system — not  the  second  best,  but 
the  best.  I  would  favor  leasing  or  con- 
tracting fc  r  the  operation  of  the  satellite 
system  wizh  that  company  or  group  of 
companies  which,  as  a  result  of  proposals 
and  specifications  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, pave  promise  of  continuing  the 
operations  at  the  least  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, but  also  assuring  that  a  fair  profit 
would  be  made  by  the  free  enterprise 
companies  who  bid  for  the  work. 

I  would  provide  from  time  to  time 
that  the  Government  make  arrange- 
ments to  ravlew  the  operations  of  the 
system  or  systems,  so  that  if  new  de- 
velopments occurred,  they  could  be  used, 
and  it  would  be  possible  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  latest  research  for  the 
operation  of  the  satellite  system,  with- 
out undue  regard  to  the  effect  on  profits. 
A  factor  which  is  present  all  too  fre- 
quently Ir.  our  private  Industrial  sys- 
tem is  an  unwillingness  to  scrap  ob- 
solescent or  obsolete  equipment  and 
methods,  because  of  the  adverse  effect 
on  current  profits. 

For  the.<«  reasons  and  others  I  have 
cited  before,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  in  my  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 

on  his  time,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  fioor. 


A  parliamentary  Inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor wlU  sUte  it 

Mr.  CLARK.  Have  I  the  right  to  do 
that? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Par- 
liamentarian informs  the  Chair  that 
that  would  be  m  violation  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor, to  view  of  the  ruling,  that  he  wait, 
and  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  srield  to 
him  briefly  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  TTie  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
yield  for  a  question  on  my  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
can  yield  for  a  question  to  any  other 
Senator,  but  he  cannot  yield  in  another 
Senator's  time.  He  can  yield  only  in 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  have 
I  taken  thus  far? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Sixteen  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  my  time,  for  a  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  a  question  in  his  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
this  question:  In  connection  with  his 
FEPC  amendment,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  {^resident's  Equal  Job  Opportunity 
Committee  has  received,  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  18  to  20  complaints 
from  the  NAACP  concerning  alleged  em- 
ployment discrimination  by  A.T.  ii  T.  or 
its  8ul>sidiaries,  namely.  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  Souttiwestem  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Western  Electric,  and  the 
Chesapeake  L  Potomac  Co.? 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  this 
company  has  already  been  complained 
against  for  discriminating  in  matters  of 
employment  on  groxmds  of  race  and 
color? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  that  there  is  a 
peal  fear  that  it  would  continue  to  dis- 
ipriminate  if  it  were  either  the  con- 
trolling company  or  if  it  were  the  op- 
erating company  under  a  contract  from 
thfe  Government? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
these  complaints  have  fallen  into  tliree 
categories;  namely,  first,  those  in  which 
the  Committee  has  no  Jurisdiction,  as 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  contract 
with  the  facilities  in  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  one  of  the 
categories. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  there  is  an  out- 
right private  satellite  corix)ration.  with- 
out an  FEPC  amendment  in  the  act, 
could  not  tills  fact  be  used  as  a  defense 
against  putting  the  company  imder  a 
no-discrimination  contract? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  second  category 
includes  those  complaints  in  which  the 
allegations  have  not  l}een  resolved  be- 
tween the  complainants  and  the  Com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  Is  oorreet. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  they  ivere  not 
satisfactorily  resolved,  axKl  If  A.T.  It  T. 
and  its  subsidiary  continued  to  discrimi- 
nate, then  the  Committee  would  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  Jurisdiction.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  quite 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  third  class  is 
the  class  in  which  complaints  have  been 
satisfactorily  resolved,  and  this,  I  be- 
Ueve, is  primarily  the  case  with  respect 
to  Western  Electric,  which  Is  the  manu- 
facturer of  equipment  for  A.T.  ft  T.,  and 
which  Is  located  in  the  city  of  Cicero, 
Just  outside  Chicago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  ia  correct 
according  to  my  information.  I  point 
out  also  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  sulKontracts  will  inevitably  be 
let  to  concems  operating  in  areas  where, 
to  put  it  mildly,  fair  employment  prac- 
tices are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  I  believe  we  should  provide  in  the 
bill  an  absolutely  watertight  prohibi- 
tion against  any  discrimination  n^ier- 
ever  it  may  occur.  The  need  for  it  is 
clear.  There  is  a  General  Accounting 
Oflice  regulation  calling  for  the  "per- 
missive nonuse  of  contracts"  in  the 
Government's  relations  with  utiUty  eom." 
panies  where  rates  and  tariffs  are  regu- 
lated by  law.  Therefore,  in  the  bulk  of 
cases  coming  to  the  attention  of  the 
President's  Committee,  it  is  likely  to  be 
found  that  the  Committee  does  not  have 
JurLsdiction  under  the  Executive  order, 
which  is  limited  in  scope  in  non-Federal 
employment  areas  to  cases  in  whidi  em- 
ployment is  performed  under  oontract 
with  the  Government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator,  wiio 
is  a  very  able  lawyer  and  a  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Philadelpiiia 
bar — and  Philadelphia  lawyers  are  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  best  in  the  Nation 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  an  ex-lawyer. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  In  other  words, 
utilities  perform  their  services  for  the 
Government  on  a  noncontract  ba^T 

Mr.  CLARK.    Frequently. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Commonly? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Commonly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  since 
they  do  not  perform  their  services  on  a 
contract  basis,  they  are  not  bound  by 
the  antidiscrimination  clauses  which  r 
are  included  in  most  of  the  Oovem- 
ment's  contracts? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  unless 
there  is  Q)ecific  statutory  authority,  in 
all  probability  A.T.  ft  T.,  or  whatever 
communications  carrier  is  set  up.  could 
permit  discrimination  and  could  not  be 
held  to  any  account  by  the  President's 
Special  Commission  on  Employmoit  Op- 
portunities? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  eorrect. 

Mi-.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  feel  very  strongljr  that  this 
clause  should  be  writtoi  hito  the  basic 
legislation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  my  concern  is 
shartxl  by  many  Senators. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  shared  by  me. 
In  coimecUon  with  this  subject,  I  am 
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sure  tbe  Senator  rememben,  does  he  not, 
the  idedge  In  the  Democratic  Party's 
platform  of  1960.  that  the  Democratic 
Party  would  work  for  the  abolition  of 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  nati<mal  origin? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  indeed.  I  point  out 
that  there  is  an  equally  interesting 
clause  in  the  Republican  platform, 
wtiich  reads  as  follows,  under  the  head- 
ing "Bnployment": 

We  pledge  continued  mppart  tor  legisla- 
tion to  eetabllah  »  oonunlaBlon  on  equal  Job 
opportunity,  to  make  pennanent  and  to  ex- 
pand with  leglalatlve  hacking  the  excellent 
work  being  performed  by  the  President's 
Oonunittee  on  Ck>venunent  Contracts. 

Therefore,  both  parties  are  on  record 
as  8UK)orting  this  ^rpe  of  legislation. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate  that  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunl^  to  bring  such  a  measure  to  a  vote. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Soiate  will  not 
defeat  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  past  the  fili- 
buster or  threat  of  filibuster  has  pre- 
vented the  Senate  from  voting  on  this 
measure,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Soiator  is  correct 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Soiator 
from  Pennsylvania  remembo*  the  words 
of  Samud  Johnson: 

Words  are  the  daughters  at  earth, 
and  •  •   •  ttilngi  are  the  sons  of  heaven. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  contrib- 
uting to  my  adult  education.  I  am  sorry 
I  am  not  as  familiar  with  these  words  as 
he  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
today  will  be  the  payoff  as  to  whether 
we  believe  in  the  platforms  and  prin- 
ciples we  have  advocated  before  the 
country,  or  whether  they  are  simply  for 
campaign  purposes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  today  will 
be  one  of  the  payoffs;  but  I  hope  there 
will  be  many  more  payoffs  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fnxn  Illinois  for  his  helpful  interjection. 
I  read  now  from  the  unanimous  rec«n- 
mendations  otrntalned  in  the  1961  report 
of  the  Commlssicm  on  Civil  Rif^ts: 

Recommendation  1:  That  Congress  grant 
statutory  authority  to  the  Preddent's  Com- 
mittee on  Squal  Imployment  OpptMrtunlty  or 
establish  a  similar  agency — 

(a)  To  encourage  and  enforce,  a  policy  of 
eqxial  employment  <^9artunlty  in  all  Fed- 
eral employment,  both  civilian  and  military, 
and  all  employment  created  <»■  supported  by 
OoTemment  contracts  and  Federal  grant 
funds. 

Nothing  could  be  dearer  than  that  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  Republican 
Party,  and  the  UJ3.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rli^ts  are  all  in  accord  that 
this  type  of  antldlaerlmlnatlrai  legisla- 
tlOQ  is  neet—ary,  and  I  am  confident 
they  would  all  be  in  accord  in  believing 
that  this  bill  is  one  of  the  best  i^aces 
in  the  world  to  initiate  such  leglsh^on. 

I  shall  shortly  yield  the  floor,  stating 
my  IntHitioii.  when  all  Senatwv  who  de- 
sire to  m»eak  on  my  amoidment  have 
oompleled  their  remaita,  of  oallhug  it  up. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KBATINO.  Mr.  Pzestdfint,  I  ftaid 
myself  in  general  agreement  with  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Pei 
vania  with  regard  to  tills  amendi 
although  not  with  regard  to  the  bill 
whole.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  whet 
the  amendment  is  adopted  or  not, 
later  in  the  debate  shall  state  my  res 
why  I  favor  the  bilL  But  I  am  in 
ment  wiUi  the  disting\ushed  Sei 
from  Pennsylvania  on  the  merits  of 
amendment  and  its  germaneness  to 
bill.  All  that  the  distinguished  Sei 
from  Pennsylvania  is  seeking  to  dot  by 
the  amendment  is  to  simplify  what  is 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (c),  which 
provides:  | 

To  carry  out  the  foregoing  punxMes—    i 

That  is,  the  powers  set  forth  in  |the 
earlier  part  of  section  305— 

the  corporation  shall  have  the  usual  po^rerB 
conferred  upon  a  stock  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Ck}rpors|tlon 
Act. 
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The  amendment  would  then  continue 
the  purpose  by  providing  that  in  carrying 
out  these  same  purposes,  the  corporation 
shall  not  discriminate  against  any  Em- 
ployee or  applicant  for  employment}  on 
the  ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  jna- 
tlonal  origin. 

I  believe  strongly  that  such  langi^age 
is  germane  to  the  purposes  and  powers 
of  the  corporation.  I  believe  strongly 
that  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  in- 
clude a  provision  for  nondiscrimination 
in  employment,  is  in  this  corporation 
which  will  be  a  semiprivate.  largely  {pri- 
vate corporation,  but  will  have  strong 
provisions  for  governmental  supervision. 

In  my  judgment,  it  should  be  cKbrly 
the  natioiud  policy  for  Govemtt^ent 
agencies  and  for  corporations,  as  clearly 
associated  with  the  public  interest  aa  ^his 
corporation  will  be,  to  hire  Its  employees 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  language  of 
the  proviso  would  apply  not  only  to  I  the 
operation  of  the  communications  stitel- 
lite  corporation  itself,  but  also  to  I  the 
operations  of  any  contractor  engaged  to 
carry  out  this  work.  The  amendment 
further  requires  that  the  corporation 
take  affirmative  action  to  insure  thai  no 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
shall  be  discriminated  against  becau^  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin]  It 
is  strong  language:  but  under  the  icir- 
cumstances  which  confront  us,  it  is 
necessary. 

The  proposed  corporation  will  pi 
unique  role  in  a  new  area  of  Ooi 
ment-industry    cooperation.    The 
posed  legislation  is  the  only  gem 
new  legislation,  which  we  have  been 
ing  to  pass  at  this  session  of  Coi 
It  is  an  important  measure.    As  I 
said,  the  corporation  will  play  a 
role.    It  is  my  hope  that  it  may  be 
to  set  an  example  to  American  bi 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  11 
other  nations,  as  well,  where  the  impact 
of  space  communications  may  be  felt. 

The  language  of  the  proposal  Is  wholly 
consistent  with  the  official  policy  of  the 
UJ3.  Oovemment.  Although  technically 
the  corporation  would  not  be  a  Go^m- 
ment  agency,  as  we  who  favor  the  blU  do 
not  wish  to  have  it,  and  as  we  have 
fought  not  to  make  it,  yet  it  will  be  op- 
erating in  conformity  with  Oovemakent 


policies.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  it  will 
be  a  symbol  of  how  American  business 
functions.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  al- 
together fitting  and  proper — ^indeed,  it  Lb 
desirable  and  necessary — that  language 
of  this  kind  be  included  in  the  bill. 

One  of  the  first  and  foremost  oppor- 
tunities which  a  free  and  growing  coun- 
try must  offer  to  all  its  citizens,  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  thrive,  is  the  economic  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  living  according  to 
one's  training  and  ability,  and  according 
to  no  other  standard.  The  chance  for 
every  individual  to  work  his  way  in  our 
society  should  not  be  limited  by  his  race, 
his  religion,  his  color,  or  his  national 
origin.  Jobs  and  career  opportunities 
must  be  available  only  on  the  basis  of 
ability.  Promotion  or  preferment  possi- 
bilities should  depend  on  the  quality  of 
the  work  an  employee  is  doing,  and  on 
nothing  else.  His  longtime  economic 
security  should  not  depend  on  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  any  particular  racial, 
religious,  or  nationality  group. 

For  most  of  the  breadwinners  In  this 
country,  the  right  to  fair  treatment  eco- 
nomically, the  right  to  hold  a  Job  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects,  if  not  the  most  Important, 
of  a  free  society.  It  is  a  vital,  a  bread- 
and-butter  Issue  which  none  of  us  can 
ignore.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  would  be  do- 
ing a  service  to  the  entire  Nation  by 
establishing  this  principle  clearly  and 
unequivocally  in  the  very  heart  of  this 
legislation.  All  the  people  of  America 
are  supporting  our  national  space  effort. 
All  the  people  of  America  have  been 
taxed  to  support  our  space  ventures. 
When  the  tax  collector  comes  around  to 
collect  their  taxes,  he  does  not  ask  what 
their  race  or  color  or  national  origin 
is.  He  collects  the  taxes  from  the  pay 
envelor>es  of  everyone,  and  part  of  that 
money  is  used  for  the  space  effort  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

Therefore,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  in  this  important  field  they 
will  be  treated  on  their  merits,  not  in 
accordance  with  some  outmoded  or  dis- 
criminatory ideas  of  race,  nationality,  or 
religious  restrictions.  As  we  enter  the 
new  space  age,  we  should  have  our  eyes 
on  the  abilities  of  each  individual,  not  on 
his  background.  We  should  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  in  which  comi>etence 
and  ability  will  be  the  yardsticks  by 
which  the  individual  will  hold  his  Job. 
And  by  giving  vigorous  support  to  this 
amendment,  we  can  put  the  firm  seal  of 
Senate  approved  upon  the  principle  of 
fair  employment  practices  in  this  vital 
area  of  national  effort. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  attention  of  other 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the 
first  effort  at  this  session  to  put  into 
effect  this  part  of  the  provisions  of  the 
platforms  of  both  political  parties,  and 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  it  is  clearly  within  the  plat- 
forms of  both  parties  to  support  this 
amendment.  We  had  a  similar  amend- 
ment imder  consideration  when  the  ag- 
ricultural bill  was  before  us.  An  amend- 
ment to  title  I  of  the  bill  provided  for 
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setting  land  aside  for  recreational  facili- 
ties, in  order  to  take  land  out  of  produc- 
tion. In  coimection  with  that  amend- 
ment, there  was  offered  an  additional 
amendment  providing  that  those  facili- 
ties should  be  open  to  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
amendment  was  rejected — although  by 
a  narrow  margin.  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment  again  when  the  farm  bill  is 
again  before  us. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  as  I  recall,  voted  for  that 
amendment  when  it  was  offered  before, 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  bill. 
Unfortunately,  by  a  margin  of  approxi- 
mately three  vot«,  as  I  recall,  that  effort 
to  carry  out  this  plank  of  the  platforms 
of  both  parties  was  defeated.  But  in 
a  short  time  we  shall  have  another  op- 
portunity to  test  whether  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  vote  in  favor  of 
carrying  out  this  plank  of  the  platforms 
of  the  respective  political  parties. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  let  me  say 
that  I  was  not  present  when  yea -and - 
nay  vote  No.  159  was  taken.  If  I  had 
been  present  at  that  time,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  will  guarantee  that  offi- 
cials of  the  proposed  satellite  communi- 
cations corporation  shall  not  discrimi- 
nate because  of  a  person's  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  employment  practices  of  the 
corporation  or  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
tions of  its  subcontractors. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  vote  for 
this  meritorious  amendment,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  it.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRsxl  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  for  having  introduced  this 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  is  germane  to  this  bill,  and 
that  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment ^ould  be  overruled.  However,  if 
the  Presiding  Officer  at  the  time  when 
such  a  point  of  order  is  made  rules 
otherwise,  at  this  time  I  reserve  my  de- 
cision as  to  how  I  shall  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  rulii^  by  the  Chair 
^ould  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  preface  my  re- 
marks by  stating  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  I  voted  to  report,  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  pass,  the  admin- 
istration's space  communications  satel- 
lite bill,  as  amended.  I  supported  the 
President's  views  on  private  ownership, 
and  I  support  them  now.  I  vigorously 
opposed  any  provisions  which  would 
have  allowed  the  giant  commimications 
carriers  to  seize  control  of,  completely 
dominate,  and  reap  the  profits  from  the 
proposed  satellite  communications  cor- 
poration. Also,  Mr.  President,  I  attend- 
ed every  session  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
and  studied  the  bill.  I  feel  that  I  worked 
industriously  in  the  committee  in  favor 
of   the   adoption   of   provisions   which 


would  enable  small  Investors  in  om*  coun- 
try— and,  in  fact,  the  world  over — ^to  par- 
ticipate in  this  corporation,  so  as  to 
insure  the  widest  possible  range  of  own- 
ership and  control.  I  oppoaeA  a  pro- 
posal for  the  sale  of  stock  at  $100,000  a 
share;  and  I  opposed  a  provision  in  the 
administration's  bill,  as  introduced,  for 
thesaleof  stock  at  $1,000  a  share.  I  very 
definitely  objected  to  that  provision,  as 
I  felt  that  it  would  work  to  freeze  out 
small  investors.  Instead,  I  desired  to 
have  it  made  possible  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple with  moderate  Incomes  the  world 
over  to  share  in  this  new  enterprise,  if 
they  choose  to  invest  in  the  great  cor- 
poration for  which  we  are  providing. 

It  is  a  fact  that  private  companies 
have  already  spent  huge  sums  of  money 
on  vitally  impwrtant  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  In  this  field.  It  was 
not  until  1961  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  to  invest  heavily  in  space 
communications  directly  applicable  to 
commercial  uses.  In  reality,  there  is  al- 
ready in  this  field  what  might  be  termed 
a  quasi-partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  communi- 
cations carriers. 

All  the  communications  systems  are 
presently  in  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prise and  have  been  over  the  years. 
Historically,  our  communications  devel- 
opment has  been  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  privately  owned  corporations.  Why 
then  should  we  hesitate  about  extending 
the  same  principle  to  a  new  branch  of 
this  system?  The  Federal  Government 
subsidizes  many  important  industries 
and  performs  valuable  and  expensive  re- 
search in  others — agriculture,  airlines, 
medicine,  to  name  a  few — but  no  serious 
claim  has  been  made  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  preempt  these  fields. 

We  live  in  a  space  age  of  challenge. 
Americans  have  always  had  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit.  Private  investment  has  al- 
ready gone  into  the  technology  which 
made  Telstar  an  achievement  of  which 
every  American  may  well  be  proud.  Of 
course,  this  triumph  would  not  have 
been  possible  except  for  the  expenditure 
of  miUions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  our  exploration  of  outer  space. 
Recent  events  have  convinced  all  of  us 
that  we  must  continue  to  spend  tax- 
payers' money  in  this  endeavor,  as  we 
cannot  afford  to  permit  the  Soviet  Union 
to  dominate  and  control  outer  space. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  achievement 
woxild  undoubtedly  have  been  impossible 
without  the  research  of  private  firms. 

The  principle  of  free  enterprise  is  basic 
to  the  American  economy.  This  princi- 
ple will  best  be  served  by  a  corporate 
structure  in  which  many  small  mvestors 
can  participate  in  the  ownership  and 
profits  of  the  satellite  communications 
corporation.  This  is  my  beUef  after  lis- 
tening to  debate  in  committee  and  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  this  is  the  beUef 
I  shall  stand  by. 

This  principle  is  preserved  in  this 
legislation.  The  bill  before  us  protects 
the  companies  already  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational communications.  It  pro- 
tects the  investment  of  American  tax- 
payers. According  to  my  view,  this  bill 
as   amended    is   a   legislative   proposal 


carrying  forward  and  exemplifying  tbe 
best  in  our  free  enterprise  gystem,  and 
I  intend  to  give  it  my  support. 

Mr.  President,  had  this  fair  employ- 
ment amendment  been  considered  In 
committee,  I  would  have  siqnwrted  it. 
More  than  $400  miUion  of  taxpayers' 
money  is  invested  in  projects  connected 
with  the  development  of  commnntra- 
tions  sateUites.  In  addition,  billions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  were  spent  in  other 
aspects  of  space  research  and  develop- 
ment without  which  communications 
satellites  would  not  have  been  possible. 
These  tax  dollars  come  from  citizens  of 
all  races,  creeds,  and  national  origins. 
When  these  taxes  were  collected  no  one 
asked  the  taxpayer  his  religion  or  took 
note  of  his  color.  Now.  we  are  about  to 
create  a  coriwration  to  administer  the 
fruits  created  by  this  money,  and.  inci- 
dentally, to  collect  the  profits.  Perhmis 
I  am  an  optimist  on  the  subject,  but  I 
beUeve  there  will  be  profits.  The  UJS. 
Government  will  be  a  partner  in  this  ex- 
citing new  space  age  venture.  To  be 
sure,  investors  will  not  be  questioned  as 
to  their  race  or  creed.  Likewise,  we 
should  make  absolutely  certain  that  no 
American  shall  ever  be  denied  employ- 
ment or  participation  in  this  national 
enterprise  because  of  his  color  or  creed. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  delegate  from  my 
State  of  Ohio  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1960 — the  same 
convention  which  I  am  very  hi4>py  to  say, 
nominated  John  F.  Keimedy  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Lsmdon  B. 
Johnson  for  Vice  President — ^I  voted  for 
the  platform  of  my  party — a  document 
enUUed  "The  Rights  of  Man."  The 
right  of  fair  employment  practices  is  re- 
affirmed in  numerous  planks  of  the  plat- 
form. The  section  on  discrimination  in 
employment  states: 

The  right  to  a  Job  requires  action  to  break 
down  artificial  and  arbltTary  barriers  to  em- 
ployment based  on  age,  race,  sex,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

The  section  on  welfare  states : 

We  propose  *  *  *  to  help  solve  problems 
of  discrimination  In  housing,  education,  em- 
ployment, and  community  opportunities  In 
general. 

Finally,  the  civil  rights  plank  specifi- 
cally reads: 

The  new  Democratic  administration  will 
support  Federal  legislation  establishing  a  Fair 
Anployment  Practices  Oominlsslon  to  secure 
effectively  for  everycMie  the  right  to  equal 
opportunity  for  employnkent. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  for  these  prin- 
ciples as  a  delegate  to  my  party's  na- 
tional convention.  I  reaffirm  my  belief 
in  their  validity.  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  bill  we  have  been 
carefully  soUcitous  of  the  principle  of 
free  enterprise  and  the  rights  of  private 
industry.  We  must  also  ever  support 
and  uphold  the  rights  of  freemen  and 
private  individuals.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  contrary  to  the  prlnelplea  of 
the  Donocratic  Party  upon  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Vice  Preaidait  John- 
son were  elected,  and,  much  more  im- 
portant, contrary  to  the  prlndplet  upon 
which  I  believe  our  country  was  nutde 
great. 
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ICr.  UttUBUNQ.  BcCon  gwaiing  on 
the  flirting  waaBdment,  which  Z  fKvcr. 
I  noaM  Mke  to  eaU  the  mtlenttan  of  the 
SflBsle^to  the  teot  that  fomer  Preatdent 
Traanai  has  apoken  twice  in  opposition 
to  the  impoaBd  Icgjelation.  He  arrtred 
In  Waahlngton  lait  Thursday  and  was 
met  here  by  a  groop  of  reportexs  and 
made  an  off-the-ciiff  ■tatement;  but,  ap- 
parently thiniring  this  was  not  sufBcient. 
when  he  returned  to  Independence,  he 
called  a  ptcas  eonf  erence  and  gave  out 
another  statement,  which  I  think  should 
be  called  to  the  Bttentton  of  the  Senate, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  omitted 
from  some  of  the  press.  At  least,  I  could 
not  fbid  it  in  the  papers  liAiiefa  appeared 
that  afternoon  and  next  mmiing.  For- 
mer President  Truman  stated  as  follows: 

When  I  arrtwd  In  Washington,  Thumtay 
tnomlag.  Angust  0,  ISSS.  I  was  OMt.  u  naoal. 
toy  many  of  mjr  rapotei  frtends.  Tliey  bad 
at  leact  a  doam  microptaonea  aat  up.  In 
front  <A  vlil^  tbaj  asked  me  the  usual 
quastloaa. 

m  ttw  answer  to  the  question,  ''What 
do  you  think  of  the  Senate  flliboster  on 
the  taOl  to  gtre  away  the  power  of  atomic 
Clergy  to  private  control— the  power 
of  the  qiaee  communications  pro- 
grsm?"— he  repHed  that  he  was  against 
it.    He  said: 

The  OovaniBMBt  of  the  United  Statea  has 
fmnlriwd  between  gas  sad  $80  billion  to 
davelop  It  wtthoQi  Injury  to  so^jallad  pri- 
vate aiBtaiprtae. 

Tliat  bM  been  done  In  the  Tennaaeee 
VaUey  aevvlopinant  and  the  Morthwaet 
povar  pool.  Hov  tar  oould  we  have  pro- 
ceeded In  the  devdopment  of  atomic  power 
If  there  bad  been  no  TVA  and  no  power  pool 
In  the  Northwest. 

The  apeelal  Inteieeta  tiave  been  tooay  try- 
ing to  rain  both  thoea  projects.  Row  they 
are  as  usual  wotUng  on  the  greatest  powsr 
control  in  history;  the  powv  of  apsoe  oom- 
mvmlcatlona. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  lay  the  keel  of  the 
flnt  ship  powered  by  atomic  energy.  It  was 
a  sauoase.  TUa  power  wm  be  a  soepees  for 
the  future  devetopmept  of  all  the  power  nee- 
essary  in  this  world  for  heat,  light,  and 
energy. 

Why  tie  up  the  q>ace  communlcatlans 
program  in  a  way  so  the  ao-caUed  special 
Intel  eeU  can  tax  future  generatloas.  THe 
people  as  a  wboie  paid  for  Its  development. 
Th^  should  have  the  heneflt. 

That  benefit  can  be  obtained  fran  this 
great  discovery  and  It  should  not  be  given 
away.  The  people  who  pay  taxes  have  paid 
for  It  and  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
should  have  the  benefit. 

The  pending  bm  would  give  away  the  peo- 
ple's ownership. 

That  was  tried  at  Muscle  Shoals  In  Ala- 
bama as  the  Diaon-Tataa  program  for  the 
purpoae  of  its  poaalbiy  mining  TVA. 

It  waa  — nesasful  In  hampering  the  Horth- 
west  power  pool  when  Hell's  Oanyon  was 
given  away. 

It  la  my  opinion  that  the  Oovamment  of 
the  United  Btatea  should  keep  the  ownership 
and  ooBtrol  of  ttila  great  dlaoovery.  financed 
and  proven  ss  praetleal  by  the  Oovenmisnt 
of  the  Xtalted  Slates. 

Mr.  Fresldeat.  I  think  this  Is  a  fine 
statement  and  one  with  whl<di  I  fuJly 
agree.    It  presents  my  point  of  view. 


I  have  BO  oble^ton  to  i»iv«te  eni 
priee.  Indeed  I  favor  it  whenever 
ble.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
haw  A.T.  ii  T.  or  any  other  com; 
knowledgeable  in  this  field  operate 
satdllte.  provided  the  Government  kei 
control  and  puts  it  out  on  a  lease 
on  competitive  terms,  so  that  if 
should  be  any  abuses  by  the 
cfHnpany — if  rates  should  turn  out 
excK-bitant,  or  if  there  should  be  devel 
ments  against  the  public  Interest  or 
improper  practices— the  Ctovernmd^t 
could  exercise  its  control  and  rectify  the 
situation,  which  it  cannot  do  under  tine 
terms  of  the  present  bilL  It  is  a  bad  b^ll 
for  a  nunfber  of  reasons  that  we^e 
brought  out  in  the  amendments  that  i^e 
presented.  They  represent  the  chang^ 
that  would  have  made  it  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  spoke  In 
favor  of  the  Morse-Clark  amendment  ^o 
prevent  discrimination  in  employmaiit 
under  the  legislation  by  the  corpora- 
tion which  will  operate  the  communica- 
tions system.  I  mentioned  yesterday 
that  there  have  been  complaints  of  dlB- 
crlmlnation  in  the  case  of  the  Southern 
BeU  Telephone  Co.,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant subsidiary  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone ft  Tdegrkph  Co.,  and  an  integt^l 
part  of  its  ssrstem.  I  am  reliably  In- 
formed tliat  there  have  been  further 
complaints  as  to  other  subsidiaries,  and 
that  they  have  come  to  the  PresidenH's 
Equal  Job  Opportunities  Committee. 
These  complaints  show  that  there  hate 
been  diacriinlnations  not  merely  In  re- 
gard to  Southern  BeU  Telephone  Co..  bbt 
also  in  regard  to  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Western  Electric,  and  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  the  Chesapeake  &  Po- 
tomac Telephone  Co. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  profoundly 
shocking  that  we  are  about  to  laundh 
this  enterprise  before  the  whole  wond 
wtttiout  protecting  our  citizens  agaln«t 
this  type  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment based  on  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

I  think  this  is  the  acid  test  as  to  hojw 
Members  of  the  Senate  feel  on  this  im- 
portant issue  which  has  been  one  issi^e 
which  in  other  fields  the  administraticin 
has  pursued  vigorously,  as  to  which  tbe 
disttaiguished  Vice  President  has  had  la 
part.  It  seems  to  me  that  throughout 
the  bill  we  should  make  provision  for 
nondiscrimination,  in  the  face  of  proved 
disoimination  by  subsidiaries  of  the 
American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Oo. 
We  should  not  permit  the  bUl  to  go 
through  without  these  requir^nerns 
being  written  into  it 

How  would  it  fl^wear  to  the  world? 
How  would  it  appear  to  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  if  the  satellites  shouijd 
be  laimched  and  operations  conduct«d 
by  a  company  which  discriminates 
against  people  on  the  basis  of  rzak, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin?  Ho^ 
would  it  seem  to  the  twoscore  emergiclg 
nations  of  Africa,  which  we  are  trying 
to  win  over  to  our  side  in  this  conflict 
between  totalitarianism  and  freedom,  if 
we  should  nullify  our  fine  professions 
and  pennlt  the  vast  amoimt  of  money 
which  we  are  sending  to  this  area,  to 
order  to  bring  those  people  to  our  sidt, 
to  be  used  under  discrimination? 


^     \ 


How  will  the  people  of  India  feel? 
India  now  holds  the  balance  of  power 
between  freedom  and  totalitarianism  on 
the  Asian  Continent,  and  has  a  half 
bilUon  peoide  who  are  of  darker  color. 
How  will  it  appear  to  them  if  we  do  not 
take  the  precaution  and  do  not  insert 
this  provision  in  the  projposed  legisla- 
tion? 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLAKD  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

Mr.BURDICK.  Mr.  Present,  yester- 
day I  received  a  letter  from  Bruce 
Hagen.  commissioner  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Public  Service  Commission,  which 
I  thought  would  be  of  Interest  to  xd^ 
colleagues.    I  should  like  to  read  it. 

DBAS  SxwATOB  BusoiCK:  I  havB  been  fol- 
lowing your  efforts  In  regard  to  tbe  com- 
munications BateUlte  system.  I  think  It 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense  that  this  sys- 
tem Bho\ild  be  leased  by  the  Ckjvemment 
to  private  business  because  I  can  agree  that 
this  wonld  not  be  putting  the  Oovemment 
in  the  telephone  business,  but  It  woald  be  a 
means  of  insuring  free  private  enterprise  and 
competltton  rather  than  the  Oovemment 
creating  a  private  monopoly. 

There  is  no  rush  for  the  Government  to 
approve  a  different  method.  This  can  be 
done  at  any  time.  If  a  leasing  arrangement 
would  not  prove  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  public  domain  in  space  Jost 
as  there  was  in  the  early  frontier  days  in 
this  country.  The  Bussian  Oovernnient  lias 
just  put  up  two  coamoiuuts.  I  think  this 
points  out  the  very  definite  need  for  some 
tight  strings  on  conununicatlons  satellites 
In  the  next  few  years. 

Private  investor-owned  utilities  must  op- 
erate for  a  profit  in  order  to  survive.  This 
meaiu  that  many  areas  in  this  coontry.  and. 
conceivably  in  this  world,  could  not  obtain 
the  benefits  of  global  television  communi- 
cations via  the  communication  satellite  sys- 
tem as  there  might  be  no  profit  Involved 
for  the  private  utility.  This  is  why  the 
Oovemment  must,  at  the  very  least,  leaea 
this  cooununicatlon  satellite  system  rather 
than  giving  It  away.  If  leasing  cannot  be 
obtained,  usage  at  oast  of  the  system  by 
the  Government  for  defense  purposes  must 
be  insured. 

I  hope  that  you  obtain  favorable  action 
from  your  efforts  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest for  the  American  people. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  Z  *m. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Baucx  Bacar. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presid^t,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
form me  who  Bruce  Hagen  is? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Bruce  Hagen  is  a 
member  of  the  three-man  commission 
known  as  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  North  I>akota.  which  deals  with  the 
regulation  of  utilities  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  a  member  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  North  Da- 
kota, would  Mr  Hagen  be  well  informed 
concerning  the  practices  of  monopolies 
in  the  field  of  communications? 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  I  am  sure  he  is  a 
very  well  versed  man  in  that  field. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  for  another  question? 

Mr.BURDICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  when  we  receive  a  letter  from 
a  public  service  commission  which,  in 
effect,  protests  the  turning  over  of  the 
satellite  communications  system  to  the 
monopoly  to  be  created  by  the  bill,  we 
ought  to  give  heed  to  the  warning? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  not  sure  that  tills  is  a 
formal  action  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  North  Dakota  itself,  but  it 
is  certainly  an  expression  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  commission. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.BURDICK.    I  yield. 

Bfr.  MORSE.  It  is  true.  Is  it  not, 
that  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  sought  to 
protect  the  public  Interest?  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  courage  and 
for  his  foresight  in  opposing  this  ad- 
ministration's giveaway  of  a  satellite 
communications  system  in  collusion  with 
a  unanimous  bloc  of  Republicans  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  gain  adoption  of  the  amendments  he. 
I.  and  other  Senators  have  offered,  if 
we  are  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
stated  by  Commissioner  Hagen  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  North 
Dakoto? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  have  been 
doing  my  best  to  do  exactly  that.  The 
amendment  the  Senator  first  offered  to 
the  Senate  regarding  the  bill  was  one 
wliich  would  have  granted  the  Federal 
Oovemment  authority  to  lease  the  sys- 
t/^m  to  private  enterprise.  It  has  been 
my  position  all  through  this  debate 
that  that  is  what  should  be  done.  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Hagen  has  the 
same  point  of  view. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  is  It  not,  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  other  Senators 
who  have  fought  the  giveaway  of  our 
satellite  communications  system  poten- 
tialities, have  urged  only  that  the  satel- 
lites remain  American-flag  satellites,  but 
that  they  be  operated  by  American 
private  industry? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  MORSK  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
if  one  of  our  amendments  had  been 
adopted — the  so-called  NASA  amend- 
ment— it  would  have  enlarged  the  Juris- 
diction and  authority  of  NASA,  the 
agency  now  in  charge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  satellite  system  for  the  n.S. 
Oovemment,  so  that  it  could  have  leased, 
contracted,  or  licensed  the  use  of  these 
satellites  to  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  was  the  reason 
for  the  amendment 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true.  Is  it  not,  that 
we  stand  for  Qovemmoat  ownership,  but 
private  competitive  business  <4>eratlon  of 
thesatelUto? 


Mr.  BURDICK.  That  has  been  the 
position  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakoto  at  all  times. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  is  it  not.  that 
if  we  give  away  the  system  to  the  most 
powerful  monopolistic  combine  that  has 
ever  yet  been  envisioned,  in  fact,  to  the 
first  cartel  that  has  ever  been  seriously 
proposed  in  legislation  before  the  Senate, 
the  American  taxpayers  will  have  lost  a 
precious  right  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
served for  them,  namely,  the  right  to 
control  the  administration  of  the  com- 
munication satellite  system? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  feel  that  the  loss 
would  be  Irreparable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BXmDICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  in  this  great  fight  for  the  public 
interest,  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman,  one  of 
the  InccMnparable  liberals  of  American 
history,  has  taken  an  unequivocal  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  monopolistic  bill  that 
is  being  foisted  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple? Is  the  Senator  aware  that  Harry 
Tniman  has  made  his  views  known,  both 
in  a  press  statement  in  Washington  the 
other  day,  and  also  in  a  prepared  press 
release  that  he  issued  from  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  heard  that  state- 
ment a  few  minutes  ago  from  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  former  President  Truman  has  writ- 
ten a  short  letter  addressed  to  me  which 
reads  as  follows: 

DxAS  Watitx:   For  yoiir  information  I  am 
encloeing  a  copy  of   the  statement  that  I 
Issued  this  afternoon. 
Sincerely  yoiuv, 

Habst  TaxTMAir. 

And  then  in  his  handwriting  that  he 
added: 

Keep  up  the  fight.    You  are  right. 

E>oes  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
this  statement  indicates  pretty  clearly 
the  unequivocal  opposition  of  Harry 
Truman  to  the  proposed  giveaway  set 
forth  in  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  most  certainly  ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  own 
inimitoble  way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing,  on  his  time,  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  on  my  behalf,  the  press  state- 
ment issued  by  Harry  Truman  to  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  toe  other  night  with  the 
corrections  thereon?  President  Truman 
has  authorized  that  his  stotement  be 
corrected  so  that  it  refers  to  the  c<«unu- 
nications  satellite  system  instead  of 
atomic  power. 

Mr.  BURDICK.   I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  issued  by 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RgcoM. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 


IIOMMT  anaufoosr.  1  PJi.. 

ADOuar  IS.  IQfla 

When  I  arrived  In  Washington.  Thursday 
morning.  August  8,  1962,  Z  was  mat,  as 
usual,  by  many  of  my  reportsr  friends.  Ttm^ 
had  at  least  a  dooen  microphones  set  up,  la 
front  of  which  they  asked  me  the  usual 
questions. 

One  question  seemed  to  Interest  them  very 
much.  It  was.  "What  do  you  think  of  tbe 
Senate  mibuster  on  the  bm  to  give  away  the 
power  of  space  conununlcatlons  program  to 
private  control?" 

My  reply  was  that  I  am  against  it.  Tbe 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  fur- 
nished between  25  and  80  blUlons  of  dollars 
to  develop  it  without  Injury  to  so-eaUed 
private  enterprise. 

That  has  been  done  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley development  and  the  Northwest  power 
pool.  How  far  could  we  have  proceeded  In 
the  development  of  atomic  power  tX  there 
had  been  no  TVA  and  no  power  pool  m  the 
Northwest? 

The  special  Interests  have  been  busy  try- 
ing to  ruin  both  those  projecta.  Now  they 
are  as  usual  wtn-king  on  the  greatest  power 
control  in  history:  the  space  ccnnmunlca- 
tions  program. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  lay  the  keel  of  the 
first  ship  powered  by  atomic  energy,  tt  was 
a  success.  This  power  will  be  a  sueceas  for 
the  future  development  of  all  the  poww 
necessary  in  this  world  for  heat,  light,  and 
energy. 

Why  tie  up  the  space  communications 
program  in  a  way  so  the  so-called  special 
interests  can  tax  future  generations?  The 
people  as  a  whole  paid  ftx-  Its  development. 
They  should  have  the  benefit. 

That  benefit  can  be  obtained  frcsn  thla 
great  discovery  and  it  should  not  be  given 
away.  The  people  who  pay  taxes  have  paid 
for  it  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  benefit. 

'VtM  pending  blU  would  give  away  the 
people's  ownership. 

That  was  tried  at  ICuscle  Shoals  in  Ala- 
bama as  the  Dlxon-Tates  program  for  the 
purpose  of  its  possibly  ruining  TVA. 

It  was  succeesful  in  hampering  the  North- 
west power  pool  wh«i  HeU'S  Canyon  was 
givMi  away. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  should  keep  tbe  ownerahip 
and  control  of  this  great  discovery,  financed 
and  proven  as  practical  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States. 

Bffr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prestd^t,  I  rise  to 
favor  of  the  amendment  which  has  ix>t 
yet  been  offered,  but  which  will  be.  I 
speak  as  one  Senator  who  will  vote  for 
the  bill.  Later  to  toe  day  I  hope  to 
outUne  to  the  Senate  my  reasons  for 
supporting  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the 
scare  to  imprimaturs  or  labels  which  my 
friends  have  stamped  upon  it. 

1 3^eld  to  no  one  to  the  Senate  Ctiam- 
ber  to  my  solicitode  for  the  public  to- 
terest  or  to  betog  a  liberal  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Nonetheless,  I  shall 
support  the  bill.  I  shall  state  my  rea- 
s(ms  and  be  willing  to  debate  them  with 
anyone  who  chooses  to  debate  them 
with  me. 

As  a  Senator  who  will  support  the  bill, 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  amendment 
should  be  a  part  of  it.  I  feel  that  way 
because  I  beUeve  it  is  time  to  face  reaU- 
ties.  Albany,  GNt.,  should  awaken  us  to 
the  realities  of  life.  If  we  are  to  sit  on 
the  boiling  cauldron  which  1«  rapregented 
by  race  relations,  equal  opportunity,  and 
civil  rights  to  our  eountry,  the  remit 
will  be  to  toduoe  people  who  are  frus- 
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and  wbo  taftveao 
other  place  to  tarn,  to  reamrt  to  extra- 
lesal  mnm.  Tbat  does  not  mean  that 
the  BMsna  wovld  be  fflegid.  It  mxa^j 
means  Otat  they  are  extralegal.  Wheth- 
er it  means  Oandhian  nonresistanra  to 
an  immohinsaUon  of  the  processes  of 
society  in  govemment,  or  whether  it 
means  aa  outbeeak  in  some  othn  di- 
reetion,  it  la  nonetheless  dangerous  to 
the  body  potttle. 

Mr.  Presld«at,  if  I  must  make  the 
stateount  a  thoosand  times,  I  repeat 
it  most  advisedly  today.  We  are  doing 
the  damage  to  ourselves,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  is  not  acting  as  it 
should  in  reqpeet  of  legistaition  in  that 
Add  Is  aa  impcntuit  contributing  fac- 
tor. 

I  place  a  good  deal  of  the  responsibil- 
ity at  the  door  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  for  whatevw  may  be  his 
other  virtues  in  this  fletid  with  respect 
to  Uttgation  and  peraonal  actloas,  whkii 
are  highly  commendable  in  req>ect  of 
equal  oiq;>ortunity,  he  has  sedulously  re- 
frained from  demanding  of  the  Congress 
leglslattop  vhieh  only  the  Ctmgress  can 
pais,  and  which  alone  can  deal  with  the 
sifcuatifln. 

In  the  bill  we  have  an  opportimity  to 
act  In  «hat  spirit.  I  propose  that  we 
take  It.  In  my  mind,  and  with  all  def- 
erence to  the  Parliamentarian,  the 
amendment  is  entirely  germane  and  en- 
tirely iawfuL  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of 
any  appeal  from  the  Chair  on  that  sub- 
ject for  the  following  reason: 

The  bin  enters  into  the  highest  degree 
of  specialization  as  to  qualifications.  I 
direct  attention  to  section  303  and  sec- 
tion 3PS  <a)  and  (b).  as  to  who  shall  be 
Ineorporatofa.  who  diall  be  directors, 
who  shall  be  atoekfaolders.  and  even  who 
Eioka  be  oOeen. 

For  example  In  section  303<b)  it  is 
provided  that: 

Mb  ladivMnal  other  thma  a  citlaen  of  the 
United  States  nay  be  an  oOcer  of  tha  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  can  qualify  incor- 
porators, directors,  and  omoers.  we  can 
qualify  employeeB  as  well.  The  amend- 
ment Is  completely  germane  to  the  pro- 
vlatoDS  of  the  bill  once  we  have  under- 
taken to  make  such  specifications. 

Then  is  no  statutory  base  under  the 
Presideotls  Oonunittee  for  Equal  Bmplaar- 
ment  Opportonlty.  In  this  partleidar 
case  it  can  be  d^led.  in  my  opinion,  and 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  doing 
anythlBc  about  it,  because  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  would  be  formal  contra^s 
with  the  United  States  of  such  benefit  to 
the  proposed  corporation  that  the  dai^r 
of  cancelation  of  such  contracts  would 
be  either  practical  or  meaningful.  That 
is  the  only  recourse  that  the  President's 
ComiBtttee  has,  and  no  othw.  in  the 
absence  of  any  statutory  base  under  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  an  ef- 
fective sncHon. 

Second,  and  very  importantly,  we  are 
not  trying  to  kgislate  In  respect  to  some 
unique  statute  which  is  akme  the  one 
which  would  wwitain  the  particular  mro- 
posed  dvose  with  reepeet  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity. SiKii  a  provision  Is  c(»itained  in 
the  School  Lunch  Act.  It  Is  contained  in 


the  Seleetive  Service  Act.  It  is  a  Very 
bad  provision,  but  nonetheless  a  ptovi- 
sion  exists  on  that  subject.  I 

A  very  bad  provision,  but  nonethclless 
a  provision  on  that  subject,  against 
which  I  have  fought,  is  contained  in  i  the 
Hill-Burton  HoiqMtal  Construction  Act. 
whidi  contains  the  separate  but  equal 
provision,  and  in  the  Morrill  Land-Oeant 
College  Act,  which  also  has  the  sepaR-ate 
but  equal  provisions.  So  to  say  that  |  the 
amendment  would  kill  the  bill  is  saving 
that  amendments  of  a  similar  character 
could  have  killed  a  number  of  other  bills. 

The  point  is  that  the  Senate  has 
posed  cloture.  It  has  imposed  cloture 
because  it  wlst>es  to  rid  itself  of  the 
ger  of  fnutration  on  this  partlai 
measure.  In  that  case  it  is  my  belief 
that  that  procedure  should  cut  nght 
across  the  board  for  amendments  wnlch 
we  may  Bke  as  well  as  for  amendm^ts 
which  some  of  us  may  not  like  thoUigh, 
as  I  say,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
present  amendment. 

Pinsdly,  I  hope  very  much  that  ttjiere 
will  be  a  reaHy  bipartisan  attitude  Ttt>on 
the  particular  amendment  before  fthe 
Senate.  I  listened  with  great  inteifest. 
Because  of  time  limitations  yesterday  I 
was  unable  to  reply  to  my  dear  fri|end 
the  Senator  frwn  Illinois  [Mr.  DoTrctJAs], 
who  spoke  of  the  fact,  to  use  his  bwn 
words,  that  "A  vast  majority  of  Repub- 
licans were  not  for  cloture  when  cloiure 
would  have  protected  the  Negroes  of  the 
South." 

With  an  deference — and  my  frUend 
fnxn  Illinois  and  I  are  partners  in  the 
great  civil  rights  effort,  and  I  am  tery 
proud  to  be  associated  with  him  in  It — 
that  is  not  quite  accurate.  I  would  iilke 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1961  session,  on  the  motion  to 
refer  the  rule  XXII  amendment  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  32  Democrats  voted 
"aye"  and  31  voted  "nay."  On  the  Re- 
publican side  18  Republicans  voted  "i^e" 
and  15  voted  "nay."  To  use  the  wQrds 
of  my  friend  from  Illinois,  that  wafl  no 
"vast  majority." 

l^mHarly  to  September  1961.  on  the 
motion  to  Invoke  doture,  11  Hepublic|ans 
voted  "aye"  and  IS  voted  "nfy." 
Among  the  Dnnocrats  there  wasTthe 
same  situation:  26  voted  "aye,"  28  viited 
"nay." 

Then  on  the  motion  to  table,  which 
came  later,  in  September  1961.  with  I  re- 
spect to  the  rule  XXn  amendment^  17 
BcpQbUcans  voted  '^ea,"  and  10  vAted 
"nay";  30  Democrats  voted  "yea."  ani  25 
Democrats  voted  "nay."  T 

In  short,  this  effort  has  been  con- 
stantly a  bipartisan  effort.  I  would  Inot 
wish  to  see  vrbMiever  happens  with  re- 
spect to  the  communications  sateiUite 
bill  destroy  or  distort  that  particular 
situation. 

To    sum    up,     a    nondiscrii 
amendment  has  been  pres^it  in 
measiires.  and  has  not  killed  the 
will  not  kill  this  measure.    It  belong 
the  pending  measure  because  ther 
no  statutory  base  in  the  President's  < 
mlttee  on  Equal  Job  C^jportunlty 
Government  contractors,  and  no 
ti<m  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  high  i(me 
that  we  in  Congress  legislate  in  this  fltld, 


because  otherwise  we  are  facing,  as  the 
situation  in  Albany,  Oa.,  shows,  a  very 
serious  situation,  in  which  those  who  are 
being  disadvantaged  and  abused  and  not 
treated  as  citizens  ot  the  Ukilted  States 
will  feel  tiiat  they  have  to  pursue  extra- 
legal means  in  order  to  attam  perfectly 
legal  ends.  We  must  by  all  means  guard 
against  such  a  situation,  and  see  that 
nothing  of  that  character  overtakes  us. 
If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  about  it,  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  see  to  it  that  our 
Nation  is  not  found  lacking  in  this  criti- 
chI  2trc& 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  offering 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  propose  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  in  order  to  pennit  time  for 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  come 
to  the  floor,  so  that  no  one  will  be  abte  ^ 
to  say  that  I  made  my  remarks  in  his 
absence.  I  will  withdraw  the  quorum 
request  as  soon  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  comes  to  the  floor.  This 
will  be  the  last  speech  on  this  mbjeet. 
I  therefore  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccxisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With* 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shaU  speak  a  few  mm- 
utes  on  the  Morse-Clark  amendment  un- 
der the  gag  rule  wtilch  has  been  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  leadership.  It  is  a 
Senate  gag  nile  which  has  denied  to  the 
American  people  a  precious  right  whi^ 
should  never  be  denied  them — the  right 
of  having  full  and  adequate  time  to  have 
the  majcM"  decisions  of  the  era  discossed 
fully  before  their  leglslattve  bodies. 
This  is  especially  true  upon  a  measure 
which  affects  not  only  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  but  their  relationships 
to  other  nations  for  decades  to  oome. 
It  is  legislation,  I  emi^aslBe,  which  series 
to  take  from  the  American  people  their 
precious  right  to  have  American-flag 
satellites  in  space  and  transfers  this 
right  to  the  monopoly  created  by  this 
bill. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  is 
the  Morse -Clark  fair  employment  prac- 
tices amendment.  There  has  developed 
in  the  debate  the  argument  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  moved  :kQclay  on 
the  table,  when  he  was  floor  leader  on  an 
education  bill,  an  amendment  which 
sought  to  deny  funds  to  segregated 
schools. 

I  have  pointed  out,  as  the  Record  will 
show,  and  I  do  so  again  this  morning, 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  has  outlawed  segregation  to  pub- 
lic schools  In  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  executive  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to 
enforce  that  deciedon.  If  the  executive 
agencies  need  any  further  mforoement 
power  that  they  have  not  received  or 
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have  not  yei  asked  for,  the  dvil  rlghU 
legislation  now  on  tbe  books  rtionld  bs 
amended. 

The  duty  of  enforeoncntoC  civil  rlidits 
in  public  schools  is  the  duty  at  the  De- 
partment of  JusUec.  Neither  under  the 
Eisenhower  admlnlBtration  nor  yet  un- 
der this  administration,  in  my  judgment, 
have  fully  adequate  steps  been  taken  un- 
der existing  law  to  carry  out  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

The  proposal  which  was  made  when  I 
was  floor  leader  on  the  education  bill 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
the  enforcement  by  the  Government  of 
civil  rights  in  the  schools.  What  it  would 
have  done  would  have  been  to  deny  pos- 
sibly to  wome  States  money  for  the 
building  of  needed  schools  in  some  school 
districts  which  were  in  complianee  if 
other  school  districts  in  the  State  were 
not.  What  it  might  have  done  would 
have  been  to  prevent  in  those  Instances 
making  facilities  avaHaUe  for  all  the 
children — Caucasian.  Negro,  oriental,  or 
any  other  race.  Needed  schools  should 
be  buUt.  That  was  the  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ongan.  The  ex- 
ecutive department  of  this  Government 
ought  to  enforce  the  Sui»enie  Court  de- 
cision.   It  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

In  the  pending  bill  we  have  the  U.S. 
Government  proposing  to  set  up  a  cor- 
poration. We  have  the  US.  Government 
telling  us  through  the  adminlstratton, 
"We  are  {r<ring  to  sriect  three  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  corpora- 
tion. We  are  going  to  maintain  great 
control  o^'er  this  corporation.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  'mixed'  corporation.  In 
which  the  federal  Government  win  have 
a  great  ccntinuing  interest." 

The  amundment  is  therefore  germane ; 
and  it  is  vital.  This  amendment,  just  as 
in  connection  with  defense  contracts,  is 
germane  tx>  the  bill  and  it  ought  to  be 
adopted,  so  that  the  discriminations  of 
this  world  are  not  projected  by  this  coim- 
try  into  outer  space.  By  this  amend- 
ment we  are  gotaig  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority that  Congress  now  possesses  to 
set  forth  the  other  ocxkUtions  and  tenns 
and  regulations  m  the  bill,  and  extend 
the  exercL%  of  authority  to  what  the  em- 
ployment policies  of  the  corporation 
Shan  be.  It  is  as  simple  as  that  Once 
the  corporation  is  established,  this  might 
Involve  some  difBculties.  But  creating 
the  corporation  on  this  basis  at  the  out- 
set is  eas}  and  practieal. 

We  say  that  If  we  apply  the  Federal 
stamp  of  approval  to  the  corporation, 
that  stamp  must  also  extend  to  its  em- 
ployment p(Hicle8.  What  we  are  saying 
in  the  Morse-dark  ameiMlm«it  is:  "If 
this  corpc  ration  Is  established,  then  the 
corporation  will  be  bound,  imder  the 
law,  to  follow  employment  practices 
which  do  not  discriminate  because  o( 
race,  color,  creed,  or  naticmal  (M-igin." 

I  wish  to  get  into  the  proposed  law  a 
legsil  reqiUrement  for  the  elimination  of 
discrtmination  based  upon  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin  In  the  employ- 
ment poLdes  of  tbe  eorporalion.  I  do 
so  for  the  tame  reasons  which  govoned 
the  UJB.  Supreme  CSourt  m  Its  historic 
decision  for  freedom,  when  it  handed 
down  its  decision  against  segregation  In 
our  schools,  and  niled  that  this  Is  the 
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law  oi  our  land,  and  that  the  admln- 
istratifm  ought  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  nnless 
other  Senators  desire  to  speak  on  my 
amendment — and  I  see  none  rising — I 
shall  suggest  tbe  ahfoee  of  a  quorum, 
after  which  I  shall  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  Biggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Chair  assumes  that  the  Senator  from 
Petmaylvania  is  aware  that  the  aniend- 
mtent  has  not  been  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  191  Leg] 


AllMD 

Oore 

MonroDey 

AUott 

MorM 

Bsrtlett 

Hart 

liorton 

Beidl 

Rartka 

Ifnndt 

Benneu 

Bldcenlooper 

limkle 

Boega 

Hlck«j 

Neuberger 

Bottum 

Hill 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Holland 

I'eanon 

Bwrfi 

PaU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humithrejr 

Prouty 

Bjrrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

JavlU 

Raiidoli>h 

Oaiiaon 

jolmatoa 

Bobertaon 

Carroll 

Jordan.  M.C. 

BuaaeU 

Cmae 

Jordan,  Idaho 

flaltonstaU 

Cbavez 

Keating 

Scott 

Cburcti 

K^fauver 

Hwiathera 

Cterk 

Kerr 

Cooper 

Kachel 

Smith,  Maine 

CotUm 

Sprlrian 

Curtte 

liOQe.Mo. 

BtenaiB 

Dlrksen 

Long,  HawaU 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

DooelM 

Magnuaon 

Tower 

SaaUand 

\Mm,^.^mM 

Wiley 

XUoDdar 

McCarthy 

Wllllama,  H.J. 

Susie 

McCleUan 

WlllUins,  Dti. 

Krvla 

UeOtK 

Tarboroogh 

Pons 

licMaman 

Touii8.N.Dak 

PvUbrlgbt 

Metcair 

Toung,Ohlo 

Ooldwater 

miler 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  CMr. 
HiCKXT  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  CLAREL  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  folklore  of  the  Senate  under 
which  we  operate,  the  presence  of  a  quo- 
rum has  just  now  been  annouz>ced. 
However.  I  doubt  very  much  that  a  quo- 
rum is  present;  as  I  glance  around  the 
Chamber,  it  seems  rather  clear  that  a 
quorum  is  not  now  present  However.  I 
shall  not  make  a  point  in  that  connec- 
tion, because  I  am  satisfied  that  although 
one  can  lead  horses  to  water.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  make  them  drink;  and.  like- 
wise, although  Senators  can  be  required 
to  come  to  the  Chamber,  to  answer  to  a 
qu(ur\un  can,  they  cannot  be  compelled 
to  remain  here.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
just  one  of  the  very  many  reasons  why 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  must  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  bavins  made  that  some- 
what irrelevant  comment.  I  now  pixH>ose, 
within  the  next  few  minutes—^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  in 
my  time. 

BIT.  HUMPHREY.  Either  in  the  Sen- 
ator^ time  or  in  my  time. 

"Mr.  CLARK.  No.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rule  it  must  be  In  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
ttiat  I  know  he  wotild  not  want  to  indi> 


eate.  for  tbe  Bacoaa.  that  he  believes  tbe 
Prodding  OfBeer  would  have 
the  presence  of  a  quonun  If 
been  present,  under  tbe  Senate  rale. 
Tbe  Presiding  Offleer  Is  a  man  at  sieat 
Integrity,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
announce  the  presence  of  i 
less  a  quorum  was  present.  Ii 
ttie  Senator  from  Pennsartvania  that  a 
quorum  has  been  present  under  tbe  Sen- 
ate rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Tbe  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Is  quite  oovrect.  and  I  Intended  no 
reflection  on  the  mtegrlty  of  the  Press- 
ing Ofllcer  or  anyone  dse. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  knew  tbai. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  I  repeat  that  the 
folklore  of  the  Senate  Is  such  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  ah^ays  states,  "A  quo- 
rum is  present" — regardless  ot 
one  actually  is  present  at  the 
when  the  clerk  tells  him  that  51  Oenatorw 
have  answered  to  their  names.  Ftfty- 
one  Somtors  have  answered  to  their 
names;  but  a  number  of  them,  after  an- 
swering to  their  names,  left  the  Chamber. 
Tfte  Presiding  Officer  was  conforming  to 
the  best  traditions  M  the  Senate  when 
he  said,  "A  quorum  is  present."  when  It 
was  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  ^wll  call  up  my 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  during  tbe 
next  few  minutes  a  yea-and-imy  vote 
win  be  ordered  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  it.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  considered  on  its  merits,  although  I 
fear  that  it  win  not  be. 

Whfle  a  number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber.  I  wish  to  point  out  why  a  fair 
employment  practices  amendment  is 
both  germane  and  necessary  to  this  blU. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  add  to  tbe  bffl 
an  amendment  which  is  irrelevant.  This 
fair  employment  practices  amendment  is 
important  for  aU  employees,  agents,  con- 
tractors, and  subcontractors  of  the  giant 
corporation  whl^  is  about  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  by  means  of  this 
bin. 

FEPC  legislation  was  advocated  in  the 
Democratic  Party's  i^tf  orm  of  IMO,  and 
also  in  the  Republican  Party's  platform 
of  IMO,  and  was  requested  by  the  Clvfl 
Rights  Commission  in  its  IMO  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  in  connectton  with 
the  activities  of  this  giant  omporation. 
many  of  which  wlU  not  be  conducted 
under  contract  at  an  and  thersf  ore  not 
subject  to  the  jurlsdictton  of  the  Presi- 
dent's E)qual  Job  Opportunity  Committee, 
is  most  important  to  assure  that  those 
who  work  for  or  app]^  for  work  with  the 
corporation  are  not  dlscrtmtnated 
against  in  such  employment  on  the  basis 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

I  know  it  win  be  said  In  a  minute  or 
two  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  or  another  Senator  that  this 
amendment  win  gut  the  bilL  But  I 
pay  no  heed  to  such  statements,  al- 
though I  know  they  wffl  be  made  wi^ 
sincerity. 

It  is  argued  that  If  this  amendment  ts 
adopted,  the  bin  will  have  to  go  to  oon- 
ferenoe.  But,  Mr.  President,  why  not 
have  the  biU  go  to  conference?  Why 
should  it  be  arsued  that  the  bQI  ■•''miif 
not  be  amended  in  desirable  ways  re- 
gardless  of  whether  U  has  to  go  to  eon- 
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ferenoe?  Z  hfqpe  the  ainwidment  will  be 
adopted.  Mid  that  then  the  bUl  will  go 
to  conf erenoe. 

I  flttneet  this  bill  ousht  to  go  to  oon- 
ferenoe,  vaA,  when  it  gets  there.  If  this 
amendment  can  be  adopted,  I  hope  the 
ooQf  erees  will  stand  Ann  in  favor  of  the 
fair  emptoyment  practices  provision  of 
this  bilL  I  hazard  a  guess  that  if  they 
do.  the  House  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  dilatory 
tactic.  Tills  is  no  gimmick.  This  is  an 
earnest  and  sincere  effort  to  add  a  pro- 
v\Bioa  to  an  Important  piece  of  legisla' 
tion  so  that  people  across  the  world  can 
see  that  when  we  can  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  matter,  we  i»t>po6e  to  stand  by 
the  CoDstituticMi  and  see  to  it  that  no 
one  is  prevented  from  or  discriminated 
against  in  employment,  first  in  this  cor- 
P(H:ati(xi.  and  then  later  in  all  forma  of 
employment  across  the  whole  width  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  of  his  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
ti<mal  origin. 

I  call  up  my  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  since 
several  Senat<»:s  have  asked  me  to  yield, 
I  will  withdraw  calling  up  my  amend- 
ment for  now.  If  it  is  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  leader. 

I  yield  in  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kktauvkk],  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAXJVER.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  point  about  the  proposal 
that  should  be  considered  and  which 
makes  this  different  from  most  Govern- 
ment corporations.  The  President  en- 
visions this,  and  we  all  envision  this. 
as  eventually  an  International  system 
In  which  other  nations — some  African 
nations,  some  Asian  nations,  some  na- 
tions with  different  religions  or  people 
with  different  colors — will  want  to  join. 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  hard  enough 
to  get  them  to  negotiate  with  a  private 
corporation,  in  any  event,  instead  of 
with  the  Oov^Tunoit,  but  is  it  not  likely 
that  they  might  not  be  admitted  to  par- 
ticipation because  of  race  or  religion?  At 
least  I  think  the  matter  should  be  de- 
bated and  this  ddtote  should  not  be 
cut  off  by  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  made  an  excellent  point.  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  him.  I 
am  glad  he  has  made  it. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again  that 
the  Equal  Job  Opportunities  Committee 
of  the  President  has.  within  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  received  18  or  20  complaints 
concerning  alleged  employment  discrim- 
ination by  A.T.  k  T.  or  its  subsidiaries— 
South«-n  Bell,  Southwestern  Bell,  West- 
em  Electric,  and  the  Chesapeake  k  Po- 
tomac Telephone  Co.  If  that  is  not 
clear  evidence  of  the  great  need  for  the 
amendment,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  HaktI  with  the  understanding  that 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  that  it  is  in  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICSR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  V€ 
much  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
vote  this  amendment  up  or  down,  atid 
not  have  a  motion  to  table,  and  i^>t 
have  to  vote  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness,  although  on  tl^e 
latter  point  I  am  satisfied  that,  sin^e 
the  District  corporation  code  is  to  be  a 
part  of  the  satellite  bill,  the  amendmetjit 
is  wholly  germane. 

I  was  one  who  voted  to  invoke  cloti 
I  did  it  becaiise  this  has  been  my  vot 
on  other  cloture  motions  that  have  been 
before  the  Senate  during  the  brief  period 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senat 
On  one  of  the  cloture  motions,  we  d|d 
not  have  discussion  or  hearings  ttMit 
were  as  detailed  as  have  occurred  in  tkiis 
case.  If  I  was  right  in  my  position  i^n 
the  earlier  cloture  motions,  I  felt  I  w(|is 
right  on  this  one.  But  I  regret  \aty 
much  that,  cloture  having  been  applied, 
there  is  no  opportunity  given  to  vOte 
for  or  against  this  amendment  to  glie 
Senators  an  opportvmlty  to  be  recorded. 
I  think  the  bill  can  be  improved  by  some 
of  these  amendments.  I  hope  in  ttos 
instance  the  Senate  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  on  a  substantial  pi«0- 
posal.  "yea"  or  "nay." 

What  is  there  to  assume  that,  giv«n 
this  opportimity,  the  amendment  may 
not  be  adopted  by  the  House?  Cer- 
tainly we  ought  not  mindread  the  Hou^ 
of  Representatives,  but  let  us  adopt  tbe 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  xxMky 
srield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  OreSn 
[Mrs.  NriTBKRGBB].  in  my  time  and  wltiji- 
out  my  losing  my  right  to  the  floor.    i 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Withotit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

Mrs.  NETTBERQER.  Mr.  President, 
when  a  philanthropist  makes  a  gre^t 
and  generous  gift,  it  is  altogether  propter 
that  he  set  some  conditions  on  the  en- 
joyment of  the  gift  to  insure  that  it  is 
utilized  in  a  manner  most  beneflcial  to 
society.  As  the  Senate  prepares  today  to 
make  a  grand  and  generous  gift  of  otir 
space  technology  to  A.T.  &  T.,  it  does 
not  appear  ungracious  to  require  th^t 
the  employees  of  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion be  employed  without  dlscriminatioh. 
Though  we  may  dissipate  the  taxpayeif's 
claim  to  participate  in  the  fruits  of  tf 
search  developed  through  his  invei 
ment,  at  least  we  can  insure  that  woi 
ing  people  will  gain  some  small 
vantage  be^^use  of  that  investmwit. 

The  supposed  efflciencies  of  A.T.  & 
which  have  stimulated  the  administi 
tion  to  abdicate  the  role  of  govemme 
in  operating  the  communications  sat 
lite  system  do  not  depend  upon  discri 
ination  in  hiring.  Nowhere  was  it  si 
gested  during  the  truncated  debate 
the  satellite  bill  that  one  race  or  religidn 
has  produced  superior  space  communica- 
tions scientists  or  technicians. 

Traditionally,  we  have  required  fab 
employment  practices  in  areas  in  whi^ 
the  Government  plays  a  significant  rwe 
as  piu^haser  or  financier.  Surely  Ijie 
Government's  role  as  sole  creator  of  $e 
satellite  corporaUon,  as  principal  hem- 
fact-or.  and  as  a  major  potential  cxm- 


tomer,  entities  us  to  exact  this  small 
concession  to  democratic  ideals. 

For  these  reasons.  I  commend  to  the 
Senate  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  which 
would  prohibit  the  satellite  corporaUon 
from  discriminating  against  any  em- 
ployee because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment, do  I  lose  my  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  lose  his  right  to  the  floor 
when  he  calls  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then,  before  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  I  would  like  to  make 
my  final  plea  to  the  leadership  and  to 
my  friends  from  the  South:  Please  do 
not  raise  a  point  of  order  and  obeciire 
the  issue,  and  please  let  us  vote  on  the 
merits  of  a  signiflcant  civil  rights 
measure  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
a  proposal  which  is  not  watered  down. 

My  colleagues,  if  my  plea  to  the 
leadership  falls  on  deaf  ears,  please  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table,  so  we  can 
for  once  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  vote  on  a  clear  question  of  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  the  amend- 
ment— that  is,  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Section  305  shall  be  amended  by  adding, 
following  line  13.  page  37  of  the  bill,  the  fol- 
lowing subsection  : 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  enumerated  in  section  305  (a)  and  (b), 
the  corporation  shall  not  discriminate  against 
any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  Virith  respect  both  to  Its  own  apn*- 
tlons  and  to  the  operations  of  any  contractor 
engaged  to  carry  out  these  purposes,  the  cor- 
poration shall  take  affirmative  action  to  In- 
sure that  applicants  are  employed,  and  that 
employees  are  treated  during  employment, 
without  regard  to  their  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  able  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clakk]  has 
called  up  his  amendment.  He  has  called 
it  up  in  spite  of  the  informal  conversa- 
tions with  the  Parhamentaulan  which 
indicate  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

He  intends  further,  if  I  understand 
him  correctly,  to  appeal  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair  shotUd  the  ruling  be  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

I  see  no  virtue  in  such  a  proceeding. 
Even  if  the  amendment  were  germuw, 
its  adoption,  as  the  Senate  knows,  will 
not  advance  the  cause  of  civil  rights  one 
inch.  What  it  will  do  will  be  to  defeat 
the  bill,  for  instead  of  the  one-barreled 
filibuster  which  we  now  have,  we  would 
have  a  two-barreled  filibuster  on  the 
conference  report,  as  the  Senator  from 
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Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PsstouI,  one  of  the 
most  consistent  championa  of  civil  rii^ts 
m  the  Nation,  both  as  Qovemor  of  Rhode 
Island  and  as  a  dlsttngutshed  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  pointed  out  yester- 
day. 

We  would  have  the  fUibuster  by  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  and  the  flUbuster 
by  those  wliO  (^poee  civil  rights  meas- 
ures. 

I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  use  its  good 
judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  frcmx 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  luid  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable.  The  question 
is  on  agreelr.^  to  the  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MAKsncLDl  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amtrndment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clakk  1  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Moassl  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  yeas  imd  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleik  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym- 
INCTON]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Amokssom],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hatden]  aru  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico {Mr.  AifDERsoN]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Haydem]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Artaona  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  \r}te,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator   frton   Missouri    [Mr.   Syiong- 

TONl. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Iblexico  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butlbk], 
the  Senator-  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MuKPHY]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Mttrphy]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart].  If  iiresent  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  8enat(»:  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced— tbm  M, 
nays  37.  as  follows: 

(l«o.  19*  x^-i 
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Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

MusUe 

Allott 

Hlckey 

PMtore 

Bennett 

mu 

Itn^gf 

Holla  ad 

PeU 

Bottum 

Hruaka 

Prouty 

Bush 

Jackson 

Robertaoa 

Byrd,  V«. 

Johnston 

RXMBCU 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

SaltonstaU 

CaxmoQ 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smathera 

CarlsoQ 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Bparkntan 

CiirUa 

Manfifldd 

Stennta 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

EasUand 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Blender 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Ervln 

Miller 

WUey 

Pulbrlsbt 

MoDxoney 

WUllama.  Del. 

OoldwatAT 

Mundt 
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Young,  N.  Dak 

BartleU 

Gnienlnc 

IfcNamara 

Beau 

Hart 

MOIM 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Morton 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

OWH 

JaTlts 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Keating 

Bandolpb 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smith.  Maas. 

Dodd 

Latische 

WUllama.  M  J. 

Douglaa 

long.  Mo. 

Yarborough 

EDgle 

Long,  Hawaii 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Magnuaon 

Oore 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Anderaon 

Capebart 

Moes 

Bible 

Chavez 

Murphy 

BuUer 

Haydea 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Maitsvteld's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILEY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  had  not  expected  to  have 
anything  i>artlcular  to  say  today  on  the 
subject  being  debated  in  the  Senate,  for 
the  other  day  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  my  views  on  this  matter. 

However,  this  morning  I  received  a 
telephone  call:  "Senator,  you  had  better 
vote  for  the  FEPC  amendment." 

I  asked,  "Who  are  you?" 

The  one  malcing  the  telephone  call 
said.  "Never  mind,  but  I  am  telling  you 
that  you  had  better  vote  for  it." 

Mr.  President,  during  all  my  years  in 
public  service,  only  once  before  has 
someone  attempted  to  tell  me  how  I 
should  vote;  and  then  I  threatened  to 
kick  that  guy  out  of  my  o£ce. 

Of  course,  I  myself,  have  been  "Idcked 
out"  when  I  would  not  take  orders;  In 
the  campaign  6  years  ago  my  own  party 
organization  opposed  me  because, 
among  other  reasons.  I  would  not  take 
orders  from  them.  But  the  people 
"lucked  me  back  in". 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  to  the 
reasons  stated  by  the  majority  leader, 
by  the  acting  majority  leader,  and  by 
the  minority  leader.  I  have  listcawd 
throughout  this  debate;  to  all  who 
spoke  and  I  formed  my  own  conclusions 
in  regard  to  how  I  would  vote. 

But  after  that  telephone  call  came  in. 
this  morning.  I  readied  that  Wisconsin 
already  has  an  FEPC  statute.  However. 
I  fully  agree,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated  by  the  majority  leader,  the  acting 
majority  leader,  and  the  minority  leader, 
that  an  amendment  of  the  type  proposed 
this  morning  has  no  place  in  this  bill. 


I  rose  at  this  time  stmpiy  to  aik  hmoiI- 
mous  consent  to  have  the  Wiaeonsin 
PSPC  statute  printed  in  the  Raooaa.    I 

shall  make  this  request  for  Uie  almpte 
reason  that  we  in  Wisconsin  have  loof 
ago  set  forth  our  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  FEPC. 

But  that  does  not  give  anyone  the 
right  or  the  authority  to  try  to  dictate 
how  I  shall  vote. 

When  I  got  through,  and  after  I  told 
him  how  I  was  going  to  vote,  that  fellow 
said,  "Well  see  about  this." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  when  I  issued  my 
statement  on  May  20 — and  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks— ^I  quoted  Rrimimri  Burke,  who 
said,  in  substance,  that  <»e  should  listeD 
to  his  constituents  and  should  argue 
with  them,  but  that  wiien  the  time  comes 
for  us  to  decide  how  we  will  vote,  it  Is  up 
to  us  to  arrive  at  our  own  convictiODs; 
and  that  if  we  fail  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
our  own  convictions,  we  are  traitors  to 
our  constituents.  I  think  one  would  also 
be  a  traitor  to  himself. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wisconsin  statute  and  my  previous 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rxooas  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  amendmoit.  I 
tried  to  get  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
before  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WiUi- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
and  Uie  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Riookd.  as  follows: 

WISOOMSXN 


Wisconsin  has  under  title  IS  of  the  Wis- 
consin Statutes  Annotated,  aection  111.81, 
B  law  on  fair  employment.  Tbe  declars- 
tlon  of  policy  at  this  law  Is  set  forth  tn 
three  paragraphs  to  wit: 

111.31  BBCt-aaanoir  or  folzct 

(1)  Hie  practice  ot  denjring  emptoyaaent 
and  other  opportunities  to.  and  dlacrtm- 
Inatlng  against,  property  qualified  persons 
by  reason  at  their  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry,  1b  Ukely  to  foment 
domestic  strife  and  unrest,  and  substantially 
and  adversely  affect  tbc  general  welfare  of 
a  Stete  by  depriving  It  of  the  fullest  utillaa- 
tlon  of  Its  capacltlea  for  jwoductlon.  The 
denial  by  some  anployers  and  labor  unions 
of  employment  opportunities  to  such  per- 
sons solely  because  of  their  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry,  and  discrimina- 
tion against  them  In  employment,  tends  to 
deprive  the  victims  of  th*  aamUigs  which 
are  necessary  to  maintain  a  Just  and  decent 
standard  <tf  Uvlng.  thereby  oommitttng  grave 
Injury  to  them. 

(2)  It  U  believed  by  many  ctudeuts  of 
the  problem  that  protection  by  law  of  the 
rights  of  all  people  to  obtain  gainful  em- 
ployment, and  other  privileges  free  fram 
dlscrhnlnatlon  becaxise  of  race,  creed,  eolar, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry,  woold  remove 
certain  recognized  sources  of  strife  and  an- 
rest,  and  enooorage  the  foil  nttllsatton  of 
the  productive  resources  of  tbe  State  to  Um 
benefit  of  the  State,  the  famUy.  and  to  all 
the  people  of  the  State. 

(9)  In  the  Interpretation  and  application 
of  this  subchapter,  and  otherwtee.  it  la  de- 
clared to  be  the  public  poUey  ot  the  8U«a 
to  encourage  and  faster  to  the  fnlleat  asftent 
practicable  the  employment  of  aU  properly 
qualified  persons  regardleas  of  tbelr 
creed,  eolor.  national  origin,  or 
AU  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  shall  be 
liberally  construed  for  the  acoompHshment 
of  this  poipose. 
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■HATOB  AiMKtamm 
wATom,  Wmootmai 
t  WnsT  today  announoed 
hit  ouMUdMy  for  xMtoettan  to  the  UJB. 


Th«r0  follows  the  text  of  his  announce- 
ment: 

"This  Is  an  announosment  tbat  I  am  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  the  high  office  of 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 

"For  as  years.  X  have  served  you  in  Wash- 
ington and  during  that  time  the  days  have 
been  filled  with  great  experiences.  There 
were  also  tragic  days — ^for  the  Nation,  and 
for  myself. 

"In  the  decisions  that  I  have  had  to  make, 
I  have  followed  the  directive  of  Bdmund 
Burke,  In  which  he  said : 

"  Ton  must  pay  attention  to  them,  and 
glTe  heed  to  and  counsel  with  them,  but 
at  long  last,  when  It  comes  time  to  best 
serve  yonr  nmstltuency.  then  you  must  ren- 
der your  Independent  Judgment,  based  upon 
yo\xr  conviction,  for  If  that  falls,  you  do  In- 
deed betray  your  people.' 

"This  has  been  part  of  my  pcdltleal  phi- 
losophy long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

"I  also  have  never  hestltated  to  seek 
guidance  from  the  divine  how  I  coiild  best 
serve  the  Intereets  of  my  coimtry  and  State. 

"If  I  am  reelected,  I  shall  follow  the  same 
practice. 

"The  years  up  ahead  are  full  of  chal- 
lenges— ^In  many  respects  more  serious  than 
the  years  that  have  gone.  I  refer  to  three: 
(1)  War  or  peace;  (2)  communism  and  Its 
Impact  cm  the  world  and  on  America;  (3) 
can  we  preserve  the  political  and  economic 
Integrity  ct  this  ootintry? 

"The  fact  that  I  am  the  only  Wisconsin 
man  who  has  been  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee;  am  now  ranking  Re- 
publican member  thereof;  as  well  as  of  the 
Senate  Aer<mautlcal  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee;  and  also  am  now  senior  Re- 
publican of  the  UJS.  Senate— can  only  add 
to  the  qualifications  that  a  Senat<»'  should 
have  In  this  challenging  period. 

"I  am  ready  and  willing  to  continue  to 
render  the  service  In  the  future  such  as  I 
have  given  In  the  past.  My  great  ambition 
Is  to  continue  to  serve  and  preserve  America, 
with  Its  Constitution  and  liberties. 

"Alkxandsb  WnxT." 

Ttie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  little  legis- 
lative history 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  he  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
moment  I  have  the  floor.  I  shall  take 
oniy  2  minutes,  if  the  Senate  will  subside 
that  I<Mig.  so  I  can  make  a  statement  in 
the  interest  of  the  l^:islative  history  on 
the  amendment  that  was  just  tabled. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  ex- 
plored   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  clerks  of 
Senators  who  are  not  actively  engaged 
in  their  duties  will  leave  the  Chamber. 

BCr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  explored  this  subject  in  the 
light  of  the  President's  Executive  order 
which  was  issued  on  March  6. 1961.  imder 
which  there  was  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity.  The  purpoees  and  scope  of 
the  Committee  are  exceedingly  broad 
and  extend   not  only   to  Government 


agencies,  but  to  those  who  contract  wl 
the   Federal    Oovemment.     I   ezploi 
somewhat  further  to  ascertain  how 
corporation  established  under  the  tei 
of  the  satellite  bill  would  have  to  operal 
First,  it  would  have  to  contract  wll 
the    National    Aeronautics    and    Spt 
Agency.    In   so  doing,    it   would   coi 
within  the  Jurisdiction  and  provlsic 
of  the  Commission  on  Equal  Employmt 
Opportunity.  • 

Second,  in  order  to  put  a  satellite  into 
orbit,  it  would  require  the  kind  of  thnlkt 
and  rocket  power  that  could  be  obtained 
only  under  Government  auspices,  and  I6r 
the  second  time  it  would  come  within  tljie 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

Third,  the  larger  corporations  in  this 
field  are  all  in  compliance  with  tJlie 
provisions  of  the  Commission  on  Eqttlal 
Employment  Opportunity,  and  under  tJhe 
circumstances  I  think  everyone  who  has 
an  interest  in  nondiscrimination  and  tijie 
protection  and  safeguarding  of  cttil 
rights  is  adequately  protected  under  ejc- 
isting  law  and  under  the  provisions  und|er 
which  the  Commission  operates. 

Mr.  HOUiAND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^e 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Flcw- 
ida. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 

Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  SeOft- 

tor  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Only  for  a  minute  or  tfjo. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield  to  the  Senatior 

from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  my  own  time. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cannot  yield  in  the 
Senator's  own  time.  If  he  wishes  me  to 
yield  for  purposes  of  an  insertion  in  t|ie 
Record  or  some  other  courtesy,  I  siUill 
be  glad  to  yield  in  my  time.  If  it  is  fjor 
the  purpose  of  his  making  a  speech.  I 
shall  have  to  ask  the  Senator  to  wait  uji- 
til  he  obtains  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  distlh- 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  [|^r. 
Douglas] — and  I  am  glad  that  he  is 
present  in  the  Chamber — in  commenting 
on  the  cloture  vote  held  2  days  ago.  mdde 
the  statement  that  two  Senators  from 
the  Deep  South  who  had  always  opi 
cloture  in  the  past — and  I  quote  thttse 
words :  "who  had  always  opposed  cloture 
in  the  past" — had  voted  for  cloture. 
Since  the  Senator  from  Rorida  was  one 
of  the  two  who  voted  for  cloture,  the  Re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
mistakenly  imply  that  the  Senator  f  119m 
Florida  had  never  voted  for  cloture  in  tftie 
past  but  had  always  opposed  it.  I  »m 
sure  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
knew  that  such  a  statement  was  in  erfbr, 
and  that  he  made  it  inadvertently.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  voted  for  clo- 
ture in  the  past,  and  that  fact  has  bc|en 
mentioned  several  times  during  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  o^r- 
tainly  did  refer  to  the  senior  and  junior 
Senators  from  Florida.  I  would  be  vi^ry 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Florida 
correct  my  statement  if  I  am  in  errori 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  was  in  error.  I  thought  he  kojew 
he  was  in  error  after  the  matter  ifas 
called  to  his  attention.    I  was  sure  Ukat 
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he  did  not  realize  he  was  in  error  when 
he  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  vote  for  cloture? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  voted  in  favor  of  clotvffe  in  1954 
in  the  course  of  the  atomic  energy  de- 
bate in  that  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
may  be  changed  to  read  as  follows  : 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  always 
votes  against  clotxire  when  civil  rights  are 
Involved,  but  always  votes  for  clotvire  when 
the  question  of  giving  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures  to   private   corporations   is  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  may  be  so  revised. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. I  would  rather  have  the  statement 
remain  as  it  is. 

The  more  recent  statement  sought  to 
be  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
also  in  error  because  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  not  always  objected  to  clo- 
ture on  all  civil  rights  bills.  It  has  been 
only  those  civil  rights  measures  which 
are  regarded  as  vital  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  opposed  and  with 
respect  to  which  he  has  voted  against 
cloture.  But  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  for  14  years  himself  offered  the  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment,  and  he  was  happy 
that  this  year  he  finally  had  the  support 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  obtaining,  for  the  second  time  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  by  a  large  vote,  the 
two-thirds  majority  required  for  the 
submission  of  that  amendment  to  the 
States. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  along  with 
his  other  southern  colleagues,  did  not 
resort  to  filibuster  in  connection  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Act  or  the 
extension  of  that  act,  or  the  placing  in 
the  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  the  provision  for  integration  in  the 
armed  services.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida was  against  these  measures.  How- 
ever in  the  field  of  civil  rights  he  has 
never  felt  that,  except  as  to  some  meas- 
ures in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  which 
are  so  vital  and  which,  if  they  were 
adopted,  would  lead  in  his  opinion  to 
confusion  and  breach  of  the  peace  in  his 
own  area,  that  he  should  oppose  by  fill- 
buster  or  vote  against  cloture. 

In  order  that  the  matter  may  be  made 
completely  clear,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  like  to  quote  from  his  state- 
ment which  appears  in  the  Conckxs- 
siONAL  Record,  volume  100,  part  9,  page 
11940,  which  preceded  by  a  few  minutes 
the  vote  for  cloture  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  on  that  occasion. 
My  statement  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  pending  cloture  motion,  though 
I  have  no  Ulusions  as  to  the  outcome.  Along 
with  every  other  Southern  Senator  and 
many  others,  I  supported  the  adoption  of 
rule  22  in  its  present  form,  In  the  effort  to 
secure  a  more  workable  rule.  The  Senate 
well  knows  that  in  Its  provisions  exempting 
from  cloture  any  motion  to  take  up  an 
amendment  of  the  rules,  and  requiring  64 
affirmative  votes  to  make  cloture  effective, 
the  new  rule  gives  greater  protection  than 
heretofore  against  such  a  measure  as  a  com- 
pulsory PEPC  law.  with  all  its  grave  impllca- 
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tiotu  upon  tb«  established  social  structure 
of  an  entire  region  and  Involving,  as  It  wo\iId. 
grave  questions  of  constitutionality,  bitter 
conflict  between  Federal  and  State  laws,  and 
probable  civU  disorder  and  strife.  At  the 
same  time  the  new  rule  is  more  efflcient  than 
the  old  in  t^L«t  it  makes  subject  to  cloture 
all  the  parliamentary  proceedings  on  any 
pending  legislation,  excepting  only  a  motion 
to  take  up  an  amendment  to  the  rules. 

I  have  alwuys  regarded  the  new  rule  as  a 
two-edged  sword  upon  which  I  can  and 
always  will  rely  in  opposing  such  measures 
as  PEPC  and  similar  vital  measures  which 
are  wholly  unacceptable  to  great  regions  of 
our  Nation.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  we 
have  the  right,  to  use  it  in  a  proper  case  in 
enabling  the  innate  to  come  to  a  vote  upon 
measures  of  lens  grave  importance  after  they 
have  been  subjected  to  reasonable  debate. 
In  other  words,  I  do  not  regard  the  present 
rule  22  as  wb<  lUy  defensive,  but  I  regard  it 
also  as  an  effe<  tive  offensive  provision  which 
should  be  used  to  end  futile  filibusters  such 
as  the  pending  one,  which  has  been  frankly 
described  as  such  by  one  of  the  participants. 
Every  Senator  must  In  his  own  Judgment  de- 
cide what  metsures  can  be  properly  sub- 
jected to  cloture  and  at  what  stage  in  the 
debate.  For  m-fwtlt.  I  think  that  the  pending 
measure  should  be  subjected  to  cloture  and 
that  the  debate  has  long  since  exceeded  the 
limitations  of  reasonable  argument. 

The  fact  that  this  fllibuster  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  closing  days  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  a  Congress  when  many  vital  measures 
still  await  flnal  action  Is  a  strong  argument 
tor  the  application  of  cloture.  The  farm 
bill,  the  social  security  bUl.  the  tax  revi- 
sion bill,  and  c  thers  of  great  importance  still 
require  Senate  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  say  that 
these  words,  without  many  changes, 
could  have  b<«n  applied  to  the  situation 
the  other  day  when  the  petition  for 
cloture  came  up  in  the  closing  days  of 
this  session,  ^vhich  is  the  second  session 
of  Congress,  leaving  still  undisix>sed  of 
a  farm  bill,  a  tax  revision  bill,  and  other 
bills  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
states. 

Mr.  A  IK  Err  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermoni . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  Nat. on  might  possibly  survive 
without  the  ferm  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  agrees  that  that  is  the  case,  and 
he  will  oppase  the  farm  bill.  At  the 
same  time,  he  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
one  of  those  measures  which  are  of  such 
vital  importarce  to  any  great  area  of  our 
people  that  it  sho^ild  be  subjected  to  a 
flhbuster.  and  he  would  not  join  in  a  fih- 
buster  against  that  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  supporters  of  the  farm  legislation 
and  the  administration  will  have  to  ac- 
cept full  responsibility  for  whatever 
action  is  taken. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  let  the  record 
speak  on  that.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida opposes  that  bill,  but  he  would  not 
use  the  filibuster  in  oppK>sing  it.  because 
he  does  not  think  it  measures  up  in  its 
aspects  to  the  vital  requirements  of  a 
measure  which  does  justify  Senators 
from  a  great  area  of  the  country  to  stand 
and  debate,  literally,  until  they  fall. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my 
1954  statement: 

Aside  from  that,  In  this  critical  stage  of 
world  affairs  It  is  particularly  necessary  that 


the  Senate  show  its  capacity  to  function  on 
•uch  important  matters  rather  tlian  to  be 
held  in  a  state  of  frustration  and  futility  by 
the  marathon  talking  of  a  decided  mln<nlty. 
Any  other  course  woiild  hold  us  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  our  own  people  and  of  the  world 
at  large,  particularly  the  other  free  peoples 
who  look  to  us  for  leadership  and  example. 

Mr.  President,  that  last  pcu-agraph  of 
my  statement  of  1954  is  also  exceedingly 
applicable  to  the  situation  which  we 
confronted  the  other  day  when,  as  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  said  in  his  usual  colorful  fash- 
ion, "the  Soviets  are  orbiting  and  the 
Senate  is  filibustering."  I  predict  that 
that  statement  will  go  down  in  history 
as  almost  the  equal  of  the  statement  that 
"Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned."  It 
so  clearly  explains  the  apathy  of  the 
Senate  and  its  unwillingness  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  an  important  national  mat- 
ter while  in  that  same  field  the  Soviets 
are  exploiting  their  latest  accom^plish- 
ment.  It  is  true — and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ulinois.  who  has  lately  become 
converted  to  my  point  of  view — and  I 
congratulate  him  upon  it 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
test. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  that  point  of  view,  be- 
cause I  heard  him  agree  the  other  day. 
It  is  my  view  that  a  fllibuster  is  a  two- 
edged  sword  which  may  be  used  either 
on  the  defensive  or  on  the  offensive.  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  say  that  he  was  going  to  vote  for 
cloture,  though  with  some  regrets. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    When  was  this? 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     During  this  debate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  never  heard  me  say  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  He  said  that  he 
would  vote  for  cloture. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  no;  the  Senator 
never  heard  me  say  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  voted 
for  cloture,  and  he  never  has  before.  He 
inveighed  loudly  and  effectively  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  against  the  use  of 
the  cloture  rule.  Yet  my  distinguished 
friend  answered  with  a  resonant  voice 
that  he  would  vote — that  he  would  vote 
against  cloture  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has  been 
misrepresenting  my  position  completely. 
He  said  I  voted  for  cloture,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  voted  against  cloture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Let  me  correct  my  statement, 
which  is  that  he  has  always  voted  for 
cloture  before,  and  has  vei-y  stoutly 
maintained  the  position  that  cloture 
should  be  voted.  He  has  stood  on  the 
floor  and  has  advocated  that  a  simple 
majority  should  have  the  right  to  close 
the  debate.  He  has  in  every  way  within 
his  right  advocated  the  use  of  cloture; 
yet  when  it  comes  to  this  particular 
matter  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
come  to  my  position,  which  is  that  clo- 
ture is  a  two-edged  sword,  by  voting  the 
other  way. 

I  commend  him  and  congratulate  him 
upon  finally  seeing  the  light  and  finally 
coming  to  the  position  of  realizing  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  cloture  ques- 
tion; that  there  are  cases  in  which  clo- 
ture should  be  used;  and  then,  as  his 
recent  vote  indicates,  cases  in  which,  in 


his  judgment,  cloture  would  be  an  abom- 
ination. So  I  think  the  Senator  la  mak- 
ing progress.  I  congratulate  him  vpoa 
that  fact. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fftct,  m  reeoff- 
nized  by  the  press  generally  and  by  the 
Senate,  that  cloture  could  not  have  been 
obtained  on  the  pending  bill  exoQit  for 
the  support  of  certain  Senators  tram,  the 
South.  I  want  that  to  be  mltde  perfectly 
clear. 

The  Senator  from  niinoia  made  that 
statonent,  which  appears  on  page  16564 
of  the  Congressional  Rbcom  ot  yester- 
day. I  remind  him  that  he  did  make 
that  statement,  in  effect,  at  some  loigth, 
and  that  this  happened  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  says  that  I  understand  what 
happened  to  be  the  case? 

Byfr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  after  a 
bit:  I  hope  the  Senator  will  abide  by  the 
rules,  even  though  he  does  not  agree 
with  my  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  to 
await  the  opportimity  to  respond. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  by 
two  afiOrmative  southern  votes  for  cloture 
and  by  the  absence  of  certain  Senators — 
and  more  Senators  could  have  been  ab- 
sent— the  South  made  it  possible  for 
cloture  to  be  adopted.  Apparently  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  thought  that  that 
was  an  imusual  situation;  something 
that  had  not  occurred  before.  But  the 
Senator,  with  aU  his  willingness  to  study 
history  and  to  recite  it  to  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  much  poetry  and  other  Ute- 
rary  effusions,  has  missed  the  point  on 
this  subject,  which  is  that  every  time 
cloture  has  been  invoked  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate,  which  has  been  five  times, 
it  was  voted  because  southern  Senators 
supported  it.  Probably  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  even  now,  does  not  real- 
ize that.  I  see  him  looking  at  me  with 
an  air  of  suspicion.  But  the  fact  is  that 
that  is  true.  I  want  him,  and  other 
Senatoi-s,  too,  to  realize  that  cloture  has 
been  appUed  to  other  fields,  despite  their 
feeUng  in  these  days  that  it  is  only  civil 
rights,  as  conceived  by  them,  that  has 
become  such  a  dominant  issue  that  they 
think  the  whole  cloture  rule  applies  only 
to  that  field.  It  has  been  voted  five 
times,  and  it  could  not  have  been  voted 
any  of  those  times — and  I  make  this 
statement  advisely — ^without  the  sup- 
port of  southern  SenaUMV.  It  is  to  bring 
that  point  to  the  attention  oi  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  that  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  read  from  a  letter 
furnished  me  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  first  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou>, 
as  follows: 


To: 


Thx  LzBaAST  or  CiONC 
LBaiSLATIVS  Rbfsbxmcb 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  IS.  1992. 
Hon.  SPBssaao  L.  Houamd.  attention  Mr. 
Norman. 
From:  American  Iaw  Division. 
Subject:  Four  instances  prior  to  August  14. 
1982,    when    cloture    was    InvokMl    in 
Senate. 
Following  Is  a  Ust  of  four  prevtoos   In- 
stances when  clotxire  was  lnv(Aed,  Including 
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XbM  rr*****  of  aoutlMnx  8an»tdr*  vottnc  for 
Invooatlaa  wtCi  qMCtllc  I'tfioreiioe  to  the 
Rortita  flmstanr 

1.  TNMtjp  of  ▼wnfllw:  Cloture  Invoked 
NoTambar  IS.  1019  (88  CovtaaMaBumaa.  Kmo- 
n— ■1MB  Mfft):  yeas  78;  oays  18:  90  aoatbam 
DMiaMi  voted  to  Invoke  doture.  Retohcr 
and  lYuun^  emong  tbe  90. 

a.  Worid  Court:  Cloture  Invoked  January 
35,  18H  (67  OoHaaaaaxoMAi.  RacoiD  3678- 
3679) :  yeae  68,  naya  36;  18  southern  Senators 
voted  to  Invoke  dotnre,  Fletcher  and  Tram- 
mell  among  the  18. 

8.  Braaeh  banking:  Cloture  InvcAed  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1917  (68  OovaBBBBasMAZ.  Bbocmd 
88a«>;  66  yeae,  18  nays;  17  southern  8en- 
atora  voted  to  lnv<Ae  cloture,  Fletcher  voted 
"yea."  and  TrammeU  voted  "nay." 

4.  Btireaa  of  Customs  and  Prohibition: 
Cloture  Invoked  February  38.  1937  (68  Coh- 
oaaaexoirAZ.  Raooait  4986);  56  yeas,  27  nays; 
13  souttiam  Senators  voted  to  Invoke  clo- 
ture, Fletcher  and  TrammeU  among  tfie  12. 
■owjN  B.  KxmmLT. 

Editor.  BiU  Digest. 

Mr.  HOUJUND.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  Is  dated  August  15.  1962.  It  is 
addressed  to  me  and  was  sent  by  the 
American  Law  Division.  Tlie  subject  is: 
"Four  Instances  Prior  to  August  14, 
1962,  When  Cloture  Was  Invoked  in 
Senate." 

The  first  of  those  Instances  was  in 
connection  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  statement  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress reads: 

Cloture  invoked  November  15,  1919.  Teas 
78,  nays  16.  Twenty  Southern  Senators 
voted  to  Invoke  cloture. 

If  those  20  southern  Senators  had 
voted  the  other  way.  the  vote  would 
have  been  58  to  36.  and  cloture  would 
hare  f  allecL 

I  desire  that  not  only  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  niinc^  [Mr.  Douglas],  but 
Senators  generally,  realise  that  at  that 
important  stage  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  after  the  futility  of  a  long  fili- 
buster had  long  withheld  the  verdict 
of  the  Senate  on  that  important  ques- 
tion, the  votes  of  20  southern  Senators — 
along  with  the  votes  of  other  Senators, 
and  there  has  been  no  time  when 
enough  southern  Senators  were  present 
that  by  themselves  they  could  have 
brought  about  cloture— were  indispens- 
aUa  and  irreplaceable  in  voting  clo- 
ture to  end  that  long-standing,  vitriolic 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  both  Senators 
from  Florida,  Senator  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher  and  Senator  Park  TrammeU. 
were  among  the  20  southern  Senators 
who  voted  for  dotiire  in  that  instance. 

Inddentally.  I  think  Senators  should 
know  that  Senator  Fletcher  was  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  man  who 
ever  served  the  State  of  Florida  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  they  should  also  know 
that  Senator  TrammeU  was  one  of  two 
men  from  our  State  who  have  served 
both  as  Govenuu'  and  as  Senator.  I 
hope  they  wlU  know  that  those  two 
Floridians  each  served  longer  in  the 
Senate  than  any  other  Senator  from 
Florida.  So  I  think  they  should  be 
falr^  representative  of  the  thinking  of 
the  people  of  their  State  when  they 
voted  for  cloture  on  that  occasion. 

According  to  the  letter  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record,  in  fuU,  the  next 
vote  tor  elotxire  was  on  the  question  of 


the  adhannoe  hj  the  United  States  t|o 
the  Worid  Court.  On  that  occasion,  cI 
tare  was  involked  on  January  25,  192 
There  wtare  68  yeas  and  26  nays.  Eig] 
teen  southern  Senators  voted  at  tl 
time  to  invoke  cloture.  If  those  18  Sei 
ators  had  voted  the  other  way.  the  volie 
would  have  been  50  yeas  and  44  nays, 
which  obviously  would  have  compIeteQy 
prevented  the  adoption  of  cloture. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  of  the 
southern  Sniators  who  voted  on  tl 
occasion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  qw 
tlon  whether  the  United  States  shoi 
adhere  to  the  World  Court — which  wfts 
certainly  an  important  question — botih 
of  the  distinguished  Senators  from  my 
State  were  among  those  who  voted  fi^r 
cloture.  Both  Senator  Fletcher  asid 
Senator  TrammeU  were  among  the  18 
southern  Senators  who  voted  to  invoke 
cloture. 

The  third  Issue  on  which  this  Impor- 
tant question  was  raised  was  one  of  leSs 
euth-shaking  importance;  nevertheless, 
it  was  of  importance.  The  question  wfts 
whether  branch  banking  should  be  per- 
mitted. On  this  question,  cloture  was 
Invoked  February  15,  1927.  There  wtffe 
65  yeas  and  18  nays.  Of  the  65  Sena- 
tors who  voted  "yea,"  17  southern  Sena- 
tors voted  to  Invoke  cloture.  It  Is  quite 
obvloi]s  that  clotiu^  would  have  been  de- 
feated if  the  southern  Senators  had 
voted  the  other  way. 

In  that  Instance.  Senator  Fletcher 
voted  "yea";  Senator  TrammeU  vot0d 
"nay." 

The  fourth  instance  In  which  cloture 
was  invoked  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bureau  of  CTustoms  and  Prohibition. 
That  vote  took  place  February  28.  19Jf7. 
There  were  55  yeas  and  27  nays,  jttpt 
one  more  than  was  needed  to  involte 
cloture.  On  that  occasion,  12  southetn 
Senators  voted  to  invoke  cloture.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  both  Senators  from 
Florida.  Senator  Fletcher  and  Senator 
TrammeU.  were  among  the  12  souUiel^ 
Senators  who  voted  for  cloture. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  accident  Or 
happenstance  that  southern  support 
made  possible  the  invoking  of  cloture  tibe 
other  day.  because  now  it  can  be  saljd, 
and  it  Is  a  fact,  that  of  the  five  Instanees 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate  in  whith 
that  long  tradition  to  allow  unlimited  de- 
bate has  been  breached  by  Invoking  clo- 
ture xmder  the  rule  adopted  In  191 7-i — 
and,  by  the  way.  it  was  adopted  undfer 
the  leadership  of  a  distinguished  south- 
ern Senator.  Senator  Martin,  of  Vir- 
ginia— of  those  five  votes  for  cloture,  apt 
one  could  have  been  effective  in  closij^ig 
debate  but  for  southern  support. 

So  I  think  the  throwing  of  brickblits 
at  the  South  in  this  field  has  gone  l^r 
enough.  I  resent  it,  and  southern  peo- 
ple generaUy  resent  it.  I  am  sure  th&y 
want  the  actual  facts  to  be  reviewed 
again ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  regarded 
as  improper  for  me  to  caU  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois to  the  fact  that  his  history  bias 
gone  amiss  on  this  matter,  because  in- 
stead of  throwing  all  the  blame  at  |ui 
area  whicJi  he  says  has  always  opposed 
cloture,  to  the  contrary,  in  the  five  In- 
stances when  cloture  was  Invoked,  south- 
em  support  made  it  possible,  along  with 


the  votes  of  others,  for  that  end  to  be 
reached. 

My  view  on  this  subject  is  rather  wen 
known.  I  think  cloture  should  not  be 
Invoked  when  a  question  Is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  a  great  area  of  the  Nation 
that  it  runs  to  the  question  whether  there 
shaU  be  law  and  order  or  disorder:  runs 
to  the  question  whether  people  shaU  Uve 
cordially  and  amicably  together;  and 
runs  to  the  question  whether  it  goes  so 
far  that  the  law  would  not  be  observed 
even  if  it  were  passed;  and  particxilarly, 
when  it  runs  against  longstanding  tradi- 
tions and  against  the  rights  of  the  States 
which  are  affected. 

Mr.  President,  my  views  on  this  mat- 
ter have  been  stated  sufficiently  hereto- 
fore in  the  Record,  I  believe.  However, 
at  this  time  it  might  be  weU  for  me  to 
state  that  in  connection  with  this  matter 
I  find  myself  in  strong  accord  with  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  liberals  of  the 
Nation,  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  who,  by 
means  of  two  articles  on  this  specific 
subject,  has  shown  how  strongly  he  feels 
about  it.  He  Is  not  the  only  great  Ub- 
eral  who  feels  that  way.  One  of  the  as- 
tounding things  about  this  matter  is  the 
fact  that  persons  who  are  so-caUed  lib- 
erals get  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 

what  they  believe  in,  in  connection  with 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  should  be  done, 
that  they  become  ts^rannlcal,  if  they 
have  the  power  to  do  it,  and  try  to  defend 
and  perpetrate  things  which  would  be 
tyrannical  if  done. 

Mr.  President,  in  1949.  Mr.  Lippmann 
wrote  a  very  able  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF  In  the  chair).     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Although  the  question  before  the  Senate 
Is  whether  to  amend  the  rules,  the  Issue  la 
not  one  of  parliamentary  procedure.  It  Is 
whether  there  shall  be  a  profoiind  and  far- 
reaching  constitutional  change  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Government.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  rule  XXH  woiild  en- 
able two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  close  the 
debate  and  force  any  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  to  a  vote.  If  the  amendment 
is  carried,  the  existing  power  of  a  minority 
of  the  States  to  stop  legislation  will  have 
been  abolished. 

"Stripped  of  all  mumbo-Jumbo  and  flag 
waving."  says  the  New  York  Times,  "the  issue 
Is  whether  the  country's  highest  legislative 
body  will  permit  imp>ortant  measures  to  be 
kept  from  a  vote  through  the  activities  of  a 
few  leather-throated,  iron-legged  Members 
who  don't  want  democratic  decision."   •    •   • 

This  Is  an  unduly  scornful  and  superflcial 
way  to  dispose  of  a  great  constitutional  prob- 
lem. For  the  real  Issue  Is  whether  any  ma- 
jority, even  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall  now 
assxune  the  power  to  override  the  opposition 
of  a  large  minority  of  the  States. 

In  the  American  system  of  government  the 
right  of  democratic  decision  has  never  been 
Identified  with  majority  rule  as  such.  The 
genius  of  the  American  system,  unique  I  be- 
lieve among  the  democracies  of  the  world. 
Is  that  it  limits  aU  power — including  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  power, 
whether  in  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  f>opular  majority,  is  alien  to  tbe 
American  Idea  of  democratic  decision. 
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The  American  idea  of  a  democratic  deci- 
sion has  always  been  that  important  minori- 
ties m\ist  not  be  coerced.  •  •  • 

When  there  Is  strong  opposition.  It  Is 
neither  wise  nor  practical  to  force  a  decision. 
It  Is  necessary  and  It  is  better  to  postpone 
the  decision  *  *  *  to  respect  the  opposition 
and  then  to  accept  the  burden  of  trying  to 
persuade  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Por  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  large 
communities  and  regions  of  the  country  will, 
as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost 
never  produce  the  results  It  is  supposed  to 
produce. 

The  opposition  and  the  resistance,  having 
been  overridden,  will  not  disappear.  They 
will  merely  find  some  other  way  of  avoiding, 
evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying  the  deci- 
sion.  •    •   • 

For  that  reason,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Amo'lcan  democracy  that  great  deci- 
sions on  Issues  that  men  regard  as  vital  shall 
not  be  taken  by  vote  of  the  majority  until 
the  consent  of  the  minority  has  been  ob- 
tained. Where  the  consent  of  the  minority 
has  been  lacking,  as  for  example  In  the  case 
of  the  prohibition  amendment,  the  demo- 
cratic decision  has  produced  hypocrisy  and 
lawlessness. 

This  is  the  Issue  in  the  Senate.  It  Is  not 
whether  there  shall  be  unlimited  debates. 
The  right  of  unlimited  debates  is  merely  a 
device,  rather  an  awkward  and  tiresome  de- 
vice *  *  *  to  prevent  large  and  determined 
communities   from   being  coerced. 

The  Issue  is  whether  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democratic  decision — 
that  strong  minorities  must  be  persuaded 
and  not  coerced — shall  be  altered  radically, 
not  by  constitutional  amendment  but  by  a 
subtle  change  in  the  niles  of  the  Senate. 

The  Issue  has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  vindication  of  these  civil 
rights  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  American 
limitation  on  a  majority  rule.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  painful  one.  But  I  believe  the  an- 
swer has  to  be  that  the  rights  of  Negroes 
will  in  the  end  be  made  more  secure,  even 
If  they  are  vindicated  more  slowly.  If  the 
cardinal  principle — that  minorities  shall  not 
be  coerced  by  majorities — is  conserved. 

For  if  that  principle  is  abandoned,  then 
the  great  limitations  on  the  absolutism  and 
the  tyranny  of  transient  majorities  will  be 
gone,  and  the  path  will  be  much  more  open 
than  It  now  Is  to  the  demagogic  dictator  who. 
having  aroused  a  mob.  destroys  the  liberties 
of  the  people.   •    •    • 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
I  shall  quote  only  certain  portions  of  the 
article;  and  Senators  can  later  read  aU 
of  the  article  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lippman  wrote,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  the  American  system  of  government 
the  right  of  democratic  decision  has  never 
been  identified  with  majority  rule  as  such. 
The  genius  of  the  American  system,  unique 
I  believe  among  the  democracies  of  the  world. 
Is  that  it  limits  aU  power — including  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  power, 
whether  in  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  popular  majority,  is  allcu  to  the 
American  Idea  of  democratic  decision.  The 
Amer.can  idea  of  a  democratic  decision  has 
always  been  that  important  minorities  must 
not  be  coerced. 

He  also  wrote: 

For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  large 
communities  and  regions  of  the  country  will, 
as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost 
never  produce  the  results  it  Is  supposed  to 
produce. 


The  opposition  and  the  reslstanoe,  hav- 
ing been  overridden,  wUl  not  disappear. 
They  wUl  merely  find  some  other  way  of 
avoiding,  evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying 
the  decision. 

For  that  reason — 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senators  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  this  distinguished 
historian,  columnist,  and  philosopher, 
who  is  quoted  much  more  often  by  liberal 
Members  of  the  Senate  than  by  Senators 
who  are  much  more  conservative — 
It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  American 
democracy  that  great  decisions  on  issues 
that  men  regard  as  vital  shall  not  be  taken 
by  vote  of  the  majority  until  the  consent  of 
the  minority  has  been  obtained.  Where  the 
consent  of  the  minority  has  been  lacking, 
as  for  example  in  the  case  of  the  prohibition 
amendment,  the  democratic  decision  has  pro- 
duced hjrpocrisy  and  lawlessness. 

And  I  quote  again  the  third  part  of 
this  particularly  fine  article: 

The  issue  is  whether  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democratic  decision — 
that  strong  minorities  must  be  perstiaded 
and  not  coerced — shall  be  altered  radically, 
not  by  constitutional  amendment  but  by  a 
subtle  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

That  article  was  written  at  a  time 
when  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  radical 
change  in  rule  XXn.  I  hope  my  so- 
called  liberal  friends  will  listen  partic- 
ularly to  the  foUowing  part  of  jthe 
article : 

The  issue  has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  vindication  of  these  civil 
rights  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  American 
limitation  on  a  majority  rule.  The  question 
is  a  painful  one.  But  I  believe  the  answer 
has  to  be  that  the  rights  of  Negroes  wUI  in 
the  end  be  made  more  secure,  even  if  they 
are  vindicated  more  slowly,  if  the  cardinal 
principle — that  minorities  shall  not  be 
coerced  by  majorities — is  conserved. 

For  if  that  principle  is  abandoned,  then 
the  great  limitations  on  the  absolutism  and 
the  tyranny  of  transient  majorities  will  be 
gone,  and  the  path  will  be  much  more  open 
than  it  now  is  to  the  demagogic  dictator 
who.  having  aroused  a  mob,  destroys  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Those  quotations  are  from  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann's  article  in  1949. 

In  1961.  Mr.  Lippmann  wrote  another 
valuable  article — at  a  time  when  another 
debate  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  was 
pending.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

The  problem  of  the  Senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  questions  of  high  constitu- 
tional principle.  The  crux  of  the  question 
is  not  whether  the  majority  should  rule  but 
what  kind  of  majority  should  rule.  ShaU 
it  be  a  simple  niunerical  majority  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting?  Shall  it  be 
two-thirds  of  all  the  Senators  elected?  Or 
shall  it  be  something  between  the  two? 

Here  lies  the  crux  of  the  argument.  What 
kind  of  majority  shall  have  the  right  to  end 
debate  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore  to  bring 
about  a  vote?  The  kind  of  majority  that 
has  the  power  to  do  this  has  the  power  to 
legislate. 

The  recognition  that  there  may  be  various 
kinds  of  majorities  is  deeply  imbedded  In  the 
Constitution.       Simple    majority    rule — one 


more  than  half  a  quorum — is  toy  no  means 
the  general  principle  of  the  Constitution. 
Constitutional  amendments,  the  expulsion  of 
Members,  the  overriding  of  the  President's 
veto,  require  two-thirds  of  aU  the  Senators 
elected.  Treaties  and  Impeachments  require 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  ▼otlng. 
Why  these  variations?  Because  these  are 
questions  which  Involve  the  whole  Nation, 
it  may  be  for  war.  The  Constitution  requires 
that  such  grave  decisions  shaU  have  a  large 
not  merely  a  simple  majority. 

In  my  view  it  is  important,  indeed  vital 
to  our  liberties,  to  preserve  the  principle 
that  for  great  issues,  for  Issues  that  affect 
deeply  great  regions  or  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, there  should  be  required  more  than  a 
simple  majority.  For  we  must  never  for- 
get that  majorities  are  not  always  liberal 
and  that  they  may  be  quite  tyrannical.  It 
is.  I  have  always  thought,  a  short  view  of 
history  to  equate  simple  majority  rule  with 
the  defense  of  the  civil  rights  of  Negroes. 
The  civil  rights  of  aU  Americans  will  be  ntfer 
if  within  the  Senate,  which  represents  the 
Federal  principle,  we  do  not  give  absolute 
power  to  simple  majorities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out imposing  on  the  patience  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  wish  to  read  one  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle, which  is  just  as  important  as  the 
first  one: 

In  my  view  It  is  important,  Indeed  vital 
to  our  liberties,  to  preserve  the  principle 

that  for  great  Issues,  for  issues  that  affect 
deeply  great  regions  or  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, there  should  be  required  more  than  a 
simple  majority.  For  we  must  never  forget 
that  majorities  are  not  always  liberal  and 
that  they  may  be  quite  tyrannical.  It  it, 
I  have  always  thought,  a  short  view  of  his- 
tory to  equate  simple  majority  rule  with 
tbe  defense  of  the  civil  rights  of  Negroes. 
The  civil  rights  of  all  Americans  wUl  be 
safer  if  within  the  Senate,  which  represents 
the  Federal  principle,  we  do  not  give  abaolute 
power  to  simple  majorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  weU  to 
elaborate  to  some  extent  on  this  point, 
because  in  the  first  place  I  want  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  conc^t  that  the 
South  is  against  cloture  on  aU  occasions 
and  for  any  kind  of  a  biU  is  not  correct, 
and  it  was  shown  not  to  be  correct  by 
the  vote  which  was  taken  a  few  days  ago, 
and  it  has  been  shown  not  to  be  correct 
in  every  instance  in  the  Senate  in  which 
cloture  has  been  Invoked. 

The  pity  is  that  some  Senators — be- 
cause of  their  tremendous  interest  in  the 
important  subject  of  civU  rights,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  notions  of  what  con- 
stitute civU  rights — ^have  felt  that  aU 
rights  of  minorities  should  be  overrid- 
den, if  necessary,  by  a  simple  majority, 
simply  to  get  something  done  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  But,  Mr.  President,  that  does 
not  accomplish  anything  in  the  field  we 
are  discussing  now,  because  these  prob- 
lems exist  in  the  minds  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  Uve  in  a  great 
area  of  our  Nation — one  larger  than  most 
nations  on  the  earth,  an  area  in  which 
50  million  people  reside  under  aU  con- 
ceivable contacts — some  in  proximity  to 
others,  and  some  in  areas  remote  from 
others.  It  is  not  proper  to  consider 
that  question  apart  from  the  long  estab- 
lished right  as  now  controUed  by  the 
rewritten  rule  XXn — namely,  that  so 
long  as  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
affirmative  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members    of    the    Senate    present    and 
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TbiK  Senator  from  Flosldaiibe- 


connectlon 

ODB. 

Mr.  Preaident^  I  bope  tbe  Sezutte  will. 
M  ft  result  of  lU  eloture  dedakm,  move 
forward  to  a  speedy  dedsian  on  the  main 
issue,  which  Is  ^H^iether  our  Nation  shall 


outside  oi  the  regular  hour  that  ^uld 
be  permitted  under  the  rule  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Itiljthe 
<H>inion  of  the  Presiding  OfBcer.  after 
consultation  with  the  parliamentarian, 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  enqtled 
to  the  floor  outside  the  time,  with  the 


votlnr  amtakorttyimiynotbetfavkoffln  priTlIege.  The  Senator  from  wonoa^ 
^Sto?^in  taJue  as  Tltal  M  ttila  K*"  with  an  attack  on  the  amat«-«^m 
^*'^*^^^  Illinois    and    then    continued   with    a 

lengthy  speech  of  sclf-Justiflcationl  I 
therefore  ask  that  I  may  have  the  ^oor 
on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege. 

^^  ^  The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.     Is  I  the 

teke 'advaniSe'of  iSTchanci' to  develop    Senator  from  Illinois  asking  ^^  thejoor 
and  to  utlMae  one  of  toe  greatest  Inven- 
tions of  our  time,  one  of  the  great  prod- 
ucts of  the  genius  of  oiir  independent 
industry  and  of  oiir  Nation  as  such,  and 
will  show,  by  so  doing,  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  waste  our  time  and  the  time 
of  the  Nation  on  idle  talk  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  when,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauschi].  has  sa£d— and  it  was  true 
on  that  day — the  Russians  were  orbit- 
ing while  we  were  filibustering.    There 
could  not  be  a  more  eloquent  summation 
of  the  siqpineness  and  futility  in  which 
these  detwters— who  are  so  good  at  their 
business,  and  my  hat  is  off  to  every  one 
of  them— have  indulged  in  this  long, 
drawnottt  argument,  in  which  they  have 
participated  on  three  occasions,  and  in 
which  they  have  been  successful  twice, 
but  now  have  not  been  successf xil  in  try- 
ing to  frustrate  the  wUl  of  the  Senate  as 
a  whole. 

And,  Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that 
that  was  not  after  bringing  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  measure  upon  which 
there  had  been  no  committee  approval, 
but  it  was  after  having  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  measiu-e  which, 
after  long  hearings,  had  the  approval  of 
all  of  the  members  of  the  15-member 
Space  Qxnmittee.  whose  business  it  is  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  space 
activity  of  our  Nation  and  of  our  inde- 
pendent industries,  and  also  had  the  ap- 
proval of  15  of  the  17  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  after  long  addi- 
tional hearings;  and  also  had  the  sup- 
port of  13  of  the  17  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  after  ad- 
ditional hearings. 

So.  Mr.  President,  why  are  we  willing 
to  give  the  Naticm  such  a  spectacle  of 
ourselves,  pexticularly  in  choosing  what 
has  proved  to  be  a  time  when  the  effort 
of  our  great  adversaries  in  the  world  to 
attract  and  persuade  the  minds  of  men 
to  their  way  of  tJ><TikiT\g  was  being  made 
in  so  colorful  a  way.  in  their  attempt  to 
exploit  the  advantages  of  their  pecu- 
liar eflBciency  in  this  field,  although  in 
this  communications  field  we  have  an  ef- 
ficiency which  they  have  never  dreamed 
of.  and  never  have  attained,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  discovery  which  is  of  such 
great  import  to  men  all  around  the 
earth;  and  yet  at  that  very  time  we  were 
squabbling  among  ourselves  over  the 
question  of  whether  the  bill  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  prece- 
dent of  voting  cloture  in  such  a  manner 
will  be  followed  if  necessary  when  there 
is  a  matter  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as 
being  a  matter  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation,  and  when  we  may 
move  ahead  only  iri  that  way. 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  also  clearly 
show  what  has  been  the  record  of  the 
South  in  this  field. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  floor  on  a  matter  of  personal 


cannot  be  obtained  without  the  consent 
of  the  southern  Senators;  second,  that 
the  southern  Senators  and  their  allies 
will  never  permit  cloture  under  present 
rules  when  any  vital  question  of  civil 
rights  comes  up.  That  is  the  whole  gist 
of  the  situation,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  accurately  described  it. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  referred 
to  some  quotations  from  a  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann.  He  never  made 
quite  clear  which  were  Mr.  Lippmann 's 
statements  and  which  were  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  but 
he  at  least  quoted  them  with  approval. 
I  think  he  quoted  Mr.  Lippmaim  to  the 
effect,    and    with   approval,   that    "im- 


admoniUon  that  any  remarks  mus^  be     portant  minorities  must  not  be  coerced." 


germsuie  solely  to  the  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  m^y  I 
ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ill  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  shield  for  ^at 
purpose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  %  de- 
sire to  be  very  cooperative,  but  since  I 
have  been  attacked  by  the  Senator  :(rom 
Florida.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  I  alight 
reply  without  having  foot  faults  eddied 
against  me,  especially  since  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  has  ruled  that  I  am  entitled 
to  the  floor  outside  of  the  time  assigned 
on  the  bill.  I  hope  my  good  friend  from 
California,  therefore,  will  desist  trom 
raising  any  point  of  order.  If  later  he 
wishes  to  make  the  point,  he  may  flo  so. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  began  with 
a  personal  attack  on  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  then  continued  with  a 
lengthy  speech  of  self-justificatlon[ 

First,  let  me  clarify  my  attitude  to- 
ward the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  have 
never  said  he  was  the  worst  Senatpr  in 
the  UJ3.  Senate.  Quite  the  contratr— I 
have  been  careful  to  say  there  are  liiany 
Senators  who,  in  my  Judgment,  were 
worse  Senators  than  the  Senator  tfrom 
Florida. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  have  nevetl  said 
the  Senator  from  Florida  was  thejmost 
obdurate  Senator  from  south  oB  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  in  the  matter  trf!  civil 
rights.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  upon 
occasion  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
brought  forth  an  innocuous  measure. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  repeal  Of  the 
poll  tax  by  constitutional  amencttnent. 
He  well  knew  this  had  been  ref  us^  by 
the  House  in  a  previous  session,  anq  that 
it  was  being  condemned  to  a  state  «^f  in- 
nocuous desuetude  in  the  present  se&sion. 
and  that  in  all  probability  it  would  not 
be  submitted  to  the  States,  or.  if  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  would  never  be  rati- 
fied by  the  necessary  three-quarters  oi 
the  State  legislatures. 

What  the  argvunent  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  seems  to  boil  down  to  is 
that  in  the  past — back  in  the  dim  Past — 
the  Senators  from  the  South  hav«  upon 
occasion  voted  for  cloture  on  othetj  than 
civil  rights  matters,  and  that  j  every 
cloture  that  has  been  put  into  effect  has 
been  put  into  effect  in  the  past  wtih  the 
cooperation  of  the  southern  Senatjors. 

I  have  not  had  occasion  to  eximine 
the  Record  as  closely  as  has  myl  good 
friend  from  Florida,  but  if  we  acctbt  his 
statement  as  true,  Uiey  boil  down  a  the 
point,  first,  that  cloture  in  the  lenate 


I  only  wish  the  Senator  from  Florida 
really  believed  in  that,  because  that 
really  means  important  minorities  should 
not  be  coerced,  but  he  permits  the  co- 
ercion of  millions  of  colored  citisens  in 
the  South  who  are  not  permitted  to  vote, 
who  do  not  get  a  fair  share  of  employ- 
ment, who  are  denied  equal  opportunity 
in  employment,  whose  children  are  de- 
nied equal  opportunity  for  unsegregated 
education.  There  was  not  a  ww^  about 
that  No;  it  is  only  the  ruling  white 
oligarchy  of  the  South  of  whom  he  makes 
mention.  It  reminds  me  of  what  Tliomas 
Paine  said  about  Edmund  Burke — "He 
pities  the  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying 
bird."  This  is  precisely  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

It  is  true  that  not  only  have  I  ad- 
vocated ultimate  majority  rule  in  the 
Senate,  after  full  and  extended  debate, 
and  have  been  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
so-called  change  in  rule  XXn.  but  it  is 
also  true  that,  in  cormection  with  the 
atomic  energy  bill  of  1954.  I  voted  for 
cloture.  That  is  true.  I  did  so  at  that 
time  in  the  belief  that  if  one  appUed 
cloture  across  the  board,  to  those  with 
whom  one  agreed  as  well  as  those  with 
whom  one  did  not  agree,  possibly  the 
sincerity  of  our  msition  woiild  appeal  to 
our  southern  friends  and  to  their  allies, 
and  that  we  could  get  a  possible  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue. 

I  am  sorry  that  in  the  8  years  that 
have  passed  my  faith  in  human  nature 
has  been  disabused.  Time  after  time 
I  have  seen  cloture  refused  by  the 
southerners  and  their  northern  allies 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  particu- 
larly on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  so 
that  until  today  we  are  unable  to  get 
a  vote  on  civil  rights  measures. 

Though  I  kept  aloof  from  the  battle 
in  its  early  stages,  both  because  I  had 
not  made  up  my  mind  as  to  where  the 
equities  lay  and  because  I  was  busy  on 
the  tax  bill  and  on  the  trade  expansion 
bill,  nevertheless,  as  I  listened  to  the 
debate,  and  as  I  tried  to  ask  questions, 
and  the  only  ones  who  answered  them 
were  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  first,  that  more  time 
was  needed  to  discuss  the  bill  and,  sec- 
ond, that  there  were  grave  faults  with 
the  bill  with  which  I  could  not  reconcile 
my  conscience. 

I  have  felt,  as  I  have  said  twice  be- 
fore, that  when  in  the  Senate  the  niles 
have  been  used  against  those  who  be- 
lieve in  civil  rights  and  against  what  we 
at  least  regard  as  progressive  legislation, 
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I  was  not  then  going  to  strip  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  two  Senators  from 
Tennessee  and  their  associates  of  the 
weapons  that  they  now  have  under  the 
niles.  I  was  not  going  to  disarm  them 
of  their  limited  weapons  when  they 
came  into  the  Senate  with  the  opposi- 
tion heavily  loaded  with  weapons,  con- 
trolling the  machinery  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Senate,  and  getting 
the  virtually  unanimous  support  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  charge  me  with 
inconsistency,  I  will  have  to  say  that 
the  harsh  experiences  of  the  Senate 
have  taught  me  that  in  this  world,  and 
in  the  Senate,  one  must  preserve  and 
utilize  weapons  of  the  flesh  if  one  is  to 
defend  the  freedom  of  the  spirit. 

So  I  make  no  apology  for  my  vote 
against  cloture  a  few  days  ago.  I  am 
ready  to  go  before  the  people  of  my 
State,  and  before  the  people  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  defend  that  vote. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  eternally 
grateful  to  this  small  band  of  Senators 
who.  against  the  pressures  of  other  Sen- 
ators, against  the  denunciations  of  the 
Democrat  leadership,  both  the  leader 
and  the  whip,  and  against  the  solid  op- 
position of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  stood  firm  and  steadfast.  While 
I  was  not  one  of  them,  as  I  watched  the 
attack  go  on.  I  felt  I  could  not  disarm 
them.  Now  I  feel  spirittially  akin  to 
them  and  have  resolved  to  walk  with 
them  the  rest  of  the  way  and  to  do  so 
with  pride  and  fellowship. 

Mr.  President  we  get  somewhat  hard- 
ened by  life.  Life  teaches  us  many  tough 
lessons.  I  have  always  believed, 
throughout  my  life,  in  peace  and  good 
will,  and  In  the  ability  of  good  will  to 
melt  opposition,  and  to  dissolve,  not  rid. 
I  still  hope  that  good  will  is  a  force  in 
the  world  but  I  have  become  sadly 
weakened  in  that  belief  by  the  years  I 
have  spent  in  the  Senate. 

I  shall  try  to  be  gentlemanly.  I  shall 
try  to  be  covu-tcous.  I  shall  try  not  to 
take  any  unfair  advantage  of  others,  but 
I  say  that  I  will  not  strip  from  minorities 
the  protection  now  afforded  by  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  though  I  shall  press  on 
to  change  the  rules  so  that  aStex  full 
smd  free  debate — and  I  pmphiaiti»»  those 
words — a  majority  can  decide. 

That  is  what  Uie  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  been  contending  for.  That  is 
what  all  other  Senators  in  his  group 
have  been  contendlm;  for.  That  is  all 
I  am  contending  for.  That  is  the  goal 
for  which  we  have  been  contending. 

In  our  proposed  changes  in  rule  XXU. 
we  would  provide  that  cloture  could 
only  be  effective  15  legislative  days  after 
the  petition  had  oeen  filed,  which  would 
provide  at  least  2V^  weeks  of  full  de- 
bate. We  do  not  propose  to  (diange  the 
provision  that  the  opponents  of  cloture 
could  oppose  both  a  motion  to  consider 
a  bill  and  a  motion  to  pass  a  bill.  so.  If 
they  wished  to.  they  could  take  at  least 

5  weeks.  Of  course,  we  would  never  file 
petitions  on  the  first  day  of  debate,  but 
would  wait  for  some  time,  so  in  an, 
probably,  there  would  be  pennitted  from 

6  to  8  weeks  of  debate. 

I  can  say.  as  one  humble  member  of 
the  civil  rights  bloc,  once  cloture  were 
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voted  we  would  never  move  to  shut  off 
discussion  by  a  tabling  motion.  We 
would  permit  Senators  to  talk  for  the 
f  uU  hour  each  would  be  allotted.  I  want 
to  pledge  myself  to  that. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  sho<^ed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  in  not  diwcusslng 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Tennessee  and  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  Some  of  those  amend- 
ments, I  think,  were  good  amendments. 
I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  ss  to  all 
of  them,  but  I  wanted  to  hear  a  dis- 
cussion on  them,  so  that  we  could  all 
know.  But  the  representative  of  the 
majority  would  get  up  immediately  and 
move  to  table  the  amendment,  without 
offering  any  defense  as  to  why  he  was 
moving  to  table  the  amendment.  The 
guillotine  would  operate.  The  biparti- 
san combination  which  rules  this  Senate 
would  then  swing  into  action.  All  the 
Republicans  on  the  other  side  would 
vote  to  table.  The  leadership  followers 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  would  vote  to 
table.    The  Juggernaut  woiild  roll  on. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Ccnator  yield  at  that  point  for  Just 
a  moment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  had  a  discussion  with  the  distin- 
guished '"^nator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CuiRK].  We  had  an  understanding  that 
we  would  allow  all  Senators  to  speak  all 
they  wished  before  the  motion  would  be 
made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    On  that  motion,  yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  referring  to  the 
procedures  followed  in  the  past  2  days. 
Then  the  guillotine  fell  immediately. 

It  reminded  me  of  Dickens'  "Tale  of 
Two  Cities."  when  Sydney  Carton  was 
being  put  in  the  tumbrel  axul  led  to 
execution.  He  was  brought  out  to  the 
guillotine,  where  the  women  were  sitting 
beside  the  guillotine,  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde — so  inappropriately  named — 
and  were  knitting.  As  one  person  after 
another  was  led  out,  and  had  his  head 
cheeped  off.  the  women  would  count, 
"one."  "two,"  "three,"  When  it  came 
to  the  girl  who  preceded  Sydney  Carton, 
they  covmted  "22."  Then  Carton's  turn 
came,  and  they  counted,  "23." 

I  suppose  that  Is  how  the  expression 
"23"  crept  into  slang  idiom. 

I  have  watched  the  galleries  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  watched  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  smiling  with  approval — 
not  knitting,  but  giving  approval — as  the 
guillotine  fell,  as  amendment  after 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senators  from  Tennessee  were 
guillotined. 

I  want  to  tell  my  friends  that  if  we  ever 
change  rule  XXH,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  shall  use  what  little  influence  I 
have  to  see  to  it  that  not  only  the  Sena- 
tors have  an  opiwrtunity  to  state  their 
amendments,  but  that  reascned  replies 
will  be  made  with  respect  to  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  very  point  will  the  Senator  yield 
againf 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  me,  which  was  a  com- 


plicated letter.    Z  haw  an 
am  going  to  put  it  in  the 

Mr.  DOUCHiAa    That  Is  wrf  nlee. 

Mr.  PASTORK  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  under  the  rule  relating  to  clo- 
ture, a  Member  of  this  body  has  1  boar. 
The  Senator  in  charge  of  the  hOl  has  1 
hour,  like  every  other  Senator.  Nearlj 
200  amendments  have  been  sulxntttod. 
How  in  the  world  can  I  answer  every 
Senator  on  this  floor,  wlthoat  remain- 
ing mute  after  replying  with  respect  to 
two  or  three  amendments? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  that  I  have 
deep  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Rtu>de  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORK  The  Senator  Is  mak- 
ing an  allegation.    We  win  now  answer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  BexMUx  from 
Rhode  Island  was  not  the  only  spon' 
SOT  of  the  bilL  He  had  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  uncrowned 
king  of  the  Senate,  on  hte  side.  [Laugh- 
ter.] The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  could 
have  spokm  up.  There  were  other  Sen- 
ators who  could  have  spoken  up.  The 
leader  and  the  whip  could  have  spoken 
up.  They  threw  up(»  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  the  disagreeable  task  of 
using  the  gxiillotlne.  which  is  so  contrary 
to  his  considerate  nature. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Please  do  not  make 
me  the  object.  I  left  my  knitting  back 
home.     [Laughter.] 

We  have  not  used  the  guillotine  on 
anybody. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  "Hie  guillotine  was 
used  no  less  than  15  times. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  moved  to  table 
amendments,  exactly  as  has  been  done 
time  and  time  again.  Guillotine  is  a 
nice  word  to  be  using  around  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  as  to  the  application  of 
the  guillotine,  when  I  reach  even  half 
his  age  I  hope  that  I  may  look  as  wen  as 
he  does  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  If  the  Senator  will  keep  a 
clear  conscience,  he  wllL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  jrield  for  hadf  a  second? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  was  not  any- 
thing to  stop  any  one  of  the  (vponents 
of  the  bill  from  replying  to  us  for  a 
reasonable  period  fran  the  hour  aUo- 
cated  to  each  Senator,  was  there? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  going  to  eloee 
this  debate,  as  the  record  at  the  Par- 
liamentarian's dedc  will  show,  with  many 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  having  used 
practically  none  of  their  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  the  exceptimi 
of  the  very  able  speech  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampahire  [Mr.  Oor- 
TO*]  no  one  rose  on  that  side  ot  the 
aisle,  other  than,  I  think,  once  or  twice 
the  Senators  from  New  York  for  torlef 
interjectiona 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  readtnem 
to  air  his  views.  He  agioke  tn  a  reason- 
able and  sensible  fashion. 

Mr.  PASTCmE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  flnUh  my 
paragraidi.  and  then  I  will  yieid. 
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Mr.  PASTORS.  Very  well.  That 
does  not  Involve  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  again  wlah  to  con- 
gratulate the  BCDioT  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Ifr.  Cottoh].  He  made  a 
reasoned  statonent  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 
I  went  over  to  listen  to  him.  I  congrat- 
ulated ?i<™.  at  the  condiision  of  his  re- 
marics.  I  wish  that  the  other  defenders 
of  the  bill  had  followed  his  example. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  the  Senator 
who  reported  the  bill.  I  have  been  in 
ciiarge  of  the  bill.  I  came  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  explained  the  bill.  I  have 
been  in  this  Chamber  day  in  and  day 
out,  with  Uie  exception  of  the  short  time 
When  I  was  at  Bethesda,  because  of  a 
little  illness.  I  have  been  on  this  floor. 
I  have  answered  questions. 

No  Senator  asked  me  any  questions  I 
did  not  answer.  When  I  came  on  tills 
floor  there  was  only  a  coterie  of  people 
opposed  to  the  bill.  I  made  an  opening 
statement.  I  gave  an  explanation  of 
every  section  in  the  bill.  I  was  in  the 
Chamber,  ready  to  answer  questions. 
No  Senator  asked  me  questions. 

Now  Soiators  come  in  to  say  that  no 
one  ever  explained  the  bill.  Of  course 
it  was  explained.  It  was  explained 
when  the  bill  was  made  the  unfinished 
business,  when  it  was  made  the  pending 
business.  I  made  an  opening  statement 
on  that  day.  I  explained  the  bill,  and 
I  put  into  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
every  section. 

No  Senator  was  here  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  then.  Now  the 
Senator  comes  in  and  says  that  the 
proponents  have  said  nothing  about  this 
bill.    That  simply  is  not  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  simply  is  not 
so. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  alluded  to  some  pri- 
vate correspondence  I  had  with  him. 
Therefore,  I  tiiink  it  is  appropriate  to 
mention  the  fact  that  when  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  had  the  floor 
about  2  weeks  ago  I  addressed  a  series 
of  technical  questions  to  him,  which  he 
answered. 

I  was  not  certain  that  the  Senator  had 
answered  the  questions  correctly. 
Therefore,  I  sent  the  text  of  my  ques- 
tions «nd  the  replies  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  to  approximately 
30  Members  of  the  Senate,  including 
the  ranking  Republicans  smd  Democrats 
on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  which  was  the  com- 
mittee which  had  dealt  with  the  bUl. 
I  asked  them  if  they  would  reply  to  these 
issues  in  order  that  I  might  form  a  clear- 
er JucUrment  of  the  matter.  I  also  said 
that  I  was  concerned  about  who  would 
actually  control  the  corporation  which 
was  to  be  set  up. 

I  had  a  reply  from  one  Senator,  the 
great  Senator  from  Texas,  who  went 
Into  the  question  with  great  care.  He 
took  hours,  apparently,  to  reply.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  our  correspondence  a 
part  of  the  Rbcoro.  He  corrected  one  or 
two  statements  which  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  had  made.  He 
made  a  most  valuable  contribution. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  Con- 
sent that  my  letter  and  the  list  of  Sena- 
tors to  whom  I  addressed  the  letter,  and 
the  reply  made  by  the  Senator  ff-om 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  who  is  in  the 
Chamber  now,  be  printed  in  the  RBtfORD 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.      i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  Without  objection  the 
material  will  be  printed  in  the  RecJord. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  iwill 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  add,  after  ttiat, 
the  letter  he  sent  to  me,  together  with 
the  answer  I  make? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  did  the  Sena- 
tor reply? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  reply.  I 
am  going  to  put  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  after  the  de- 
bate is  over. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  by  saying  "after  the  debajte  is 
over"? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  know  what  will 
happen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  sent 
me  a  letter  the  latter  part  of  last  ifeek. 
Specifically,  it  was  dated  July  31,  and 
received  in  my  oflfice  on  Aug^lst  2.  I 
have  been  in  the  hospital.  I  came  pack 
here  Tuesday.  Cloture  was  applied. 
When  could  I  do  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  delighted 

Mr.  PASTORE.     When  could  I  dp  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  be  delifbted 
to  have  the  projected  reply  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  put  into  the 
Record.  I  would  be  just  delighted  to 
have  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  admonished  that 
he  is  not  speaking  on  the  subject  with 
respect  to  which  he  obtained  unanii^ous 
consent,  that  is.  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  in  order  to  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  poltit  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois did  not  procure  the  floor  by  uKiani- 
mous  consent.  He  procured  it  ^n  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  agree  with  the 
Chair  that  the  Senator  is  not  speaking 
consistently  with  the  request  thi^t  he 
made  and  the  ruling  given. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  to  the  Senator  [from 
Oklahoma  that  it  is  not  the  ruling  0f  the 
Chair  that  the  Senator  from  minimis  or 
any  other  Senator  may  si>eak  on  his  own 
time.  The  Chair  treated  it  as  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  and  if  a  point  of 
order  had  been  made,  it  would  have!  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  The  Ch^ir  is 
not  prepared  to  rule  on  whether  ot:  not 
a  question  of  personal  privilege  aa^  be 
raised  outside  the  cloture  rule. 

The  Chair  feels  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XIX  any  Senator  Is  not 
without  recourse  even  if  a  questipn  is 
raised  and  the  cloture  rule  is  applied. 
So  the  Chair  treated  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  as  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  no  objectioii  was 
heard. 


fli 


The  Chair  is  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  giving  the  present 
Presiding  Ofilcer  an  opportunity  to 
clarify  that  position.  No  ruling  has  been 
made  on  the  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  say  in 
deepest  respect  for  the  Presiding  Officer 
that  I  sat  here  when  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  made  his  request.  I  heard  no 
evidence  whatever  that  It  was  a  unan- 
imous-consent request.  This  is  the  first 
Intimation  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  had  of  such  a  request.  He 
feels  that  the  Chair  is  perfectly  capable 
of  making  a  ruling.  He  is  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  presiding.  He  is  perfectly  capable 
of  determining  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  speaking  on  a  point 
of  privilege  and  whether  he  is  doing  so 
either  by  unanimous  consent  or  a  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  am  involved,  may  I  submit  a  hypothet- 
ical question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  comply 
with  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  h3rpothetIcal  question 
so  I  may  know  how  to  adjust  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed  in  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  It  now  been  de- 
cided that  I  am  not  speaking  on  the 
point  of  personal  privilege? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thus 
far  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  not 
been  charged  with  any  time  under  the 
cloture  rule,  because  it  was  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Chair  that  the  Senator  was 
answering  the  Senator  from  Florida  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  has 
any  motion  been  made  to  strike  my  re- 
marks from  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
The  Chair  interrupted  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  because  there  had  been  an  ad- 
monition that  he  must  speak  only  on 
the  subject  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  obtain  a  ruling  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  suggest  that  he  is  now 
on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Suppose  I  should 
discuss  the  recent  vote  on  the  Morse- 
Clark  amendment,  because  the  Senator 
from  Florida  did  so:  Would  that  be  re- 
garded as  a  reply  on  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege  or  a  speech  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  prepared  to  answer  any 
general  statement  such  as  that.  The 
Senator's  time  has  not  yet  been  charged, 
but  it  was  the  impression  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  embarking  into  areas  that  were 
related  to  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
Senate  rather  than  to  the  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege  that  was  raised. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining 
on  the  bill? 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  consumed  28  minute*. 

The  Senator  haH  32  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  lii.  President.  In 
order  to  remove  any  poeslbili^  of  doubt 
in  the  matter,  I  abandon  my  request  for 
personal  privilege  and  am  willing  to 
speak  on  the  bilL 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  that  this 
time  will  not  be  charged  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield,  with  the 
understanding  it  is  not  charged  to  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  still  has  time  under  what  the 
Chair  recognized  as  a  unanimous-<:on- 
sent  request.  Doc^  the  Senator  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  a  point  of 
parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  this  be  tmder 
the  imllmited  time  granted  to  me  as  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege? 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  is  in  error.  I  raise  a  point  of 
order  in  regard  to  the  position  that  the 
Chair  has  taken.  We  cannot  be  pre- 
sided over  and  be  prevented  from  raising 
a  point  of  order  against  wrong  rulings 
of  the  Chair.  No  Presiding  OBica  can 
sit  in  the  chair  and  take  our  rights  away 
and  charge  us  with  time  when  we  raise 
a  point  of  order.  I  wish  to  raise  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
Senator  has  not  been  charged  with  time 
No  Senator  has  been  charged  with  time 
during  the  course  of  the  debate.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  asked  for  the 
floor  in  his  own  right,  the  time  to  be 
counted  under  the  32  minutes  remain- 
ing to  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 

Senator  to  yield  1  minute  of  hit  Uzne 
to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  thinks  at  any  time  that  I  am  not 
speaking  on  the  point  of  personal  priv- 
ilege. I  hope  the  Chair  will  call  me  to 
account  and  I  will  start  to  q)eak  on  the 
remainder  of  the  hour  that  has  been 
assigned  to  me.  But  pleaae  pomit  me 
to  go  ahead,  if  I  may. 

Ikfr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Is 
the  Senator  pro(«edlng  under  his  own 
time  or  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
the  impression  of  the  Chair  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  now  asking  to 
proceed  under  the  time  remaining  to  him 
on  the  bill.  There  is  nothing  that  the 
Chair  can  do  to  prevent  the  Senator  from 
saying  anything  he  chooses  in  the  32 
minutes  remaining  to  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  Preddent.  I  wish 
to  withdraw  my  request  that  I  speak  as 
a  matter  of  personal  privilege.    I  simply 


ask  to  be  recognized  on  the  basis  of  the 
32  minutes  remaining. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.      The' 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  win  not  yield  on 
my  own  time.  From  now  on  I  have  to 
yield  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  of  his  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No.  I  cannot  do  that 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  cannot  do  so  with- 
out unanimous  consent 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing refused  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
cannot  grant  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  yield  without  obtaining 
unanimous  consent  except  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  trying  to  com- 
ply with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  to 
be  more  than  obliging  to  everyone. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  rules  do  not  permit 
the  setting  up  of  a  dictatorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  I  do  not  get 
into  a  quarrel  with  my  friends  here. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  vote  on  clo- 
ture and  the  vote  on  the  fair  employ- 
ment practices  amendment  were  ex- 
tremely interesting.  They  indicate  the 
basic  political  forces  in  the  Senate,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  they  represent  the 
basic  political  forces  in  the  country.  I 
have  previously  analyzed  the  vote  on  the 
cloture,  and  correctly,  I  think,  pointed 
out  that  that  was  a  composite  of  four 
forces,  Including  an  almost  solid  group  of 
Republicans  voting  for  cloture — 34  out 
of  36  Senators,  except  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  OoiJ>w&Txal  and  the  Sea- 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towml.  It  was 
also  composed  of  the  leadership  faith- 
fuls. It  was  also  composed  of  18  of  the 
24  southern  Senators  phis  a  group  of  6 
Senators  who  believe  in  doing  good  for 
evil. 

The  last  vote  on  civil  rights  Is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  I  have  tried  to  get 
an  accurate  nmdown  on  it  but  I  have 
had  some  diillculty  in  compiling  it  be- 
cause some  Senator  came  to  the  desk 
and  whispered  their  reply  instead  of 
Stating  it  openly.  I  might  have  misun- 
derstood their  whispers.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  vote  was  54  against  fair 
emplo3rment  practices  and  37  for.  This 
was  the  payoff  vote.  First,  let  me  con- 
sider the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  If  I  am 
in  error  I  wish  to  be  corrected.  My  rec- 
ord shows  that  there  were  the  following 
Republican  Senators  who  voted  for  fair 
employment  practices  and  against  ta- 
bling: BiALL.  CA8I.  Coont.  Fcan,  Jatits. 

KKACTIO.  KUCHgL,  MOITOH— — 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Yea. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  Scott.  Tlds 
adds  up  to  nine.  My  record  shows  that 
there  were  at  least  three  Republicans 
absent  Of  the  39,  therefore,  the  Repub- 
lican vote  was  24  to  9  against  the  ctvU 
rights  amendment  or  nearly  3  to  I  de- 


spite the  pledge  In  the  RetrabUean  Partj 
platform  that  the  Republican  Party 
would  do  everything  it  could  to  fmther 
fair  employment  praettees  and  would  db 
so  by  legislation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
Senate  win  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  nine  Republican  Senators  who  vo^ed 
in  behalf  of  their  party  platform.  I 
think  their  names  should  be  on  tbe  roll 
of  honor.  I  r^ard  them  as  the  fair 
flowers  of  their  party.  I  hope  that  in 
the  eoiuse  of  time  they  may  be  aUe  to 
convert  their  erring  brethren,  or  cross 
the  aisle  and  join  us. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  ttie 
two  great  Senators  from  Tennessee,  a 
border  State,  and  probably  more  sooth- 
em  than  it  is  northern.  They  had  the 
courage  to  vote  agabist  ta^Ung  and  to 
vote  for  fair  employment  praetiees. 

I  will  also  include  in  the  list  the  great 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ta»- 
BOKOTJGHl.  I  think  these  men  took  po- 
litical risks  which  are  tremendous  In  na- 
ture. They  deserve  not  only  praise,  but 
also  the  active  support  of  the  people  Ot 
this  country.  I  would  remind  the  Senate 
that  of  the  30  Democrats  voting  against 
civil  rights,  21  eame  from  the  South  and 
border  States,  including  Oklahoma  as  a 
border  State.  The  leaderriiip  was  only 
able  to  win  this  measure  by  bringing  Into 
their  camp  nine  northern  and  westcin 
Democrats  who  choee  to  dteregaitl  the 
pledges  in  their  platform  and  to  follow 
the  leadership  instead.  They  were  few 
in  nmnl>er  but  they  tnmed  the  tide.  I 
will  make  no  comment  on  their  mottres 
or  on  their  character,  except  to  say  that 
the  keeper  of  the  bocto  both  In  heaven 
and  on  earth  will  note  the  votes.  I  am 
proud  that  25  northern  or  western 
Democrats  voted  for  dvil  rights  and  that 
they  formed  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  northern  and  afestcru 
Democrats  who  voted. 

What  happened  in  this  vote  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Senate  for  a  kmg  time. 
It  is  an  alliance  between  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  southern  Democrats 
and  the  overwhdmlng  proportion  of 
northern  and  western  RepubUcaans.  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Democrats  either  ftom 
the  soathwest  or  if  those  who  go  atom 
with  the  leadership.  whMx  has  made  this 
and  other  tmplictt  agreements  with  the 
Repoldlcan  leaderdilp. 

This  is  the  bipartisan  coalition  or  un- 
holy alliance  which  dominates  the  Sen- 
ate. ItistheforcewhIchtJIefeatedhMlth 
care  for  the  aged,  when  30  of  the  M  Sen- 
ators from  the  South  voted  against  the 
Pre8ldent*B  program  and  joined  with 
the  Republicans  to  defeat  ttiat  measure. 
It  is  well  to  recognise  this  stanple  fact 
We  do  not  have  two  pdlittcal  parties. 

We  have  four  poUtleal  parties.  We 
have  the  great  mass  of  northern  and 
western  Democrats  who  are  oomaitted 
to  clTll  rights  and  a  pi  ocrssilvs  pottey. 

We  also  have  the  great  mass  of  sooth- 
em  Democrats,  eaodlent  people  Indttld- 
ually,  including  my  good  friend  trom 
Florida— he  is  very  kind  indirlduany— 
who  are  committed,  with  a  few  honorafais 
exceptions  such  as  the  great  Senators 
who  voted  with  us  today,  to  opposfaig 
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dvll  lights  and  to  opposing  what  we  at 
least  regard  as  ixogressive  legislation. 

Then  on  the  R^uhUcan  side  we  have 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  Republicans 
who  vote  with  the  conservative  southern 
Democrats,  at  least  three-fourths  and 
possibly  four-fifths  of  them  caa.  every 
roUealL 

Finally  we  have  the  small  but  gaUsmt 
band  of  noble  Republicans  who  try,  In- 
effectually, to  moderate  the  principles 
ot  their  party  and  who  oppose  going 
back  to  the  days  of  U.  S.  Grant. 

That  Is  the-party  lineup.  The  people 
of  the  dountry  might  as  well  know  it.  and 
we  might  Just  as  well  decide  on  which 
side  we  will  be.  That  is  the  issue.  No 
personal  animus  is  involved  in  these 
matters.     These  are  simply  the  facts. 

We  Democrats  of  the  North  and  of 
the  West,  who  fight  for  what  we  regard 
as  progressive  measures,  also  represent 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
counter.  The  men  who  stand  against 
us  represent  either  States  in  which  a 
large  proportioa  of  the  population  is 
barred  from  voting — ^the  black  popula- 
tioxk— and  in  five  States  the  poor  whites 
as  well,  because  of  the  poll  tax,  or  rep- 
resent the  small  States  with  small  popu- 
laticms.  Those  from  the  big  industrial 
States,  which  have  had  some  experience 
with  this  situation,  stand  relatively 
imited  in  behalf  of  the  progressive  plat- 
form of  our  party.  We  do  not  count  for 
much  in  the  Senate.  We  do  not  have 
senior!^.  Almost  none  of  our  Members 
holds  a  chairmanship. 

The  organization  of  our  party  in  this 
body  is  loaded  against  us.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  staff  is  not  politically 
friendly  to  us.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
our  senatorial  party  is  loaded  against 
us.  We  are  in  a  sense  pariahs.  How- 
ever, wh&i  election  time  comes  around, 
they  want  our  help,  because  they  know 
that  the  Democratic  Party  cannot  elect 
a  President  without  the  great  industrial 
States.  And  if  we  cannot  carry  the  in- 
dustrial States,  we  lose  the  Senate  and 
the  southerners  will  not  be  chairmen  of 
the  committees.  Then  the  luitlonal 
party  comes  around  and  asks  for  our 
help,  and  they  put  clauses  in  the  plat- 
form pledging  themselves  to  progressive 
steps  such  as  civil  rights.  The  biparti- 
san oligarchy  will,  however,  sit  back  and 
say.  "Oh,  yes.  that  is  only  a  party  pledge. 
Walt  until  we  get  them  In  the  Senate. 
Then  we  will  cut  their  throats." 

We  have  Just  seen  another  illustration 
of  this.  For  despite  the  pledges  of  both 
parties  the  majority  has  turned  down 
fair  employment  practices.  I  think  It 
is  about  time  that  we  shed  this  hypoc- 
risy and  got  down  to  the  real  issues 
and  real  facts.  I  make  an  appeal  to 
the  noble  Republicans  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  Join  with  us  in  as  many 
of  these  measures  as  possible.  I  make 
an  appeal  to  the  Democrats  of  the 
North  and  the  West  to  get  a  leadership 
which  will  stand  for  these  principles, 
not  merely  when  we  adopt  a  platform 
at  convention  time,  not  merely  in  the 
m<mths  preceding  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, but  also  when  the  real  test  comes, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  American  people  are  not  fools. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  deceived  by  this 


present  sham  battle  between  the  b||si- 
caUy  imited  leadership  on  both  sldef  of 
the  aisle.  They  see  through  the  un- 
holy alliance.  The  press  does  not  al- 
ways make  it  clear,  but  there  are  many 
very  honest  reporters  and  many  v^ry 
honest  newspapers  who  do  make  it 
clear. 

This  will  be  the  issue  in  the  coming 
years.  It  is  the  basic  issue  inside  ^ur 
party.  On  which  side  do  we  stand? 
It  is  also  the  issue  inside  the  party! on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  this 
discussion  may  have  served  to  incr^^e 
realism  in  this  situation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  Mve 
no  animxxs  against  anyone.  One  qan 
differ  on  issues  and  yet  respect  opB>o- 
nents  as  individuals.  I  shall  try  not  only 
to  be  courteous  but  friendly  and  to, go 
out  of  my  ^ay  to  be  obliging.  I  shall 
take  many  steps  in  conciliation.  I  shall 
give  up  many  rights  and  privileges,  put 
I  will  not  disarm  myself  in  a  world  of 
force;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
wiU  not  permit  others  to  be  disanne4  if 
I  can  help  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

JXTLT  31, 10^. 
Hon.  RAI.PH  Tarborottch,  1 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DZAB  Ralph  :  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  en- 
closing some  tearsheets  from  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRT  for  yesterday  in  which  I  asked 
a  series  of  technical  questions  of  Sentitor 
OoRK  relative  to  the  space  communicatlpns 
bill.  If  you  have  leisure,  I  would  appre<3^te 
It  if  you  would  be  willing  to  read  my  qt^es- 
tions  and  his  answers. 

I  have  not  fully  made  up  my  mind  on  this 
matter  but  I  believe  there  are  fundamental 
issues  which  need  to  be  cleared  up,  and  It  was 
with  that  purpose  that  I  addressed  ttjese 
questions  to  Senator  Gore.  It  is  my  belief 
that  they  are  of  sufficient  Importance  that 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  )3\1\ 
should  seek  to  answer  them  either  in 
speeches  on  the  floor  or  in  response  to  ques- 
tions addressed  to  them. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  leadership  In  charge  of  the  ^111, 
which  I  tfJie  it  is  bipartisan  in  nature,  Irlll 
be  ready  to  discuss  these  matters,  and  it  is 
my  ho{>e  that  this  be  done.  Just  as  I  hiave 
asked  these  questions  of  Senator  Oore,  pne 
of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  bill,  it  la  jmy 
intention  to  iisk  them  of  the  sponsors  of  |the 
bill  so  that  we  may  And  out  what  the  agtieed 
facts  are  and  what  the  points  of  differtfice 
may  be. 

I  think  w«  can  make'  the  diacxiaslon  of  Ihls 
bill  a  very  helpful  and  educational  one  iind 
I  am  quite  confident  that  this  is  your  fjur- 
poae  as  well  as  mine. 

With  all  bent  wishes. 
Faithf  vUly  yours. 

Paul  H.  DouoLik 

l0T  or  SlMATOSS  AND  NXWSPAPOS  TO  WifOU 

QtrBBTiOMa  Wxax  Sknt  || 

mSFXTBLICAMS  I 

1.  Senator    Kennxtr    Ksatxno.    July    31. 
l»6a. 
a.  Senator  Htjor  Scott.  July  Si,  1962. 

3.  Senator  Thvuston  Morton,  July  31, 
19«a. 

4.  Senator  Clztfobo  Cass,  July  31,  lOSSi 

6.  Senator  Nonas  Corroir,  July  31,  lB#(i. 
e.  Senator  John  Marshall  Butlss,  July 

31,  1962. 

7.  Senator  Evbrxtt  M.  Dirksxn,  Julyi  31, 
1962. 

OXMOCRATS 

1.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  July  31, 
1962. 


2.  Senator  Gale  W.  McObb.  July  81,  1963. 

3.  Senator  Vance  Hartkk,  July  81,  1962. 

4.  Senator  Clair  Engle,  July  31, 1962. 

6.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  July  81, 
1962. 

6.  Senator  George  Smatbers,  July  81, 
1962. 

7.  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  July  31.  1962. 

8.  Senator  Ralph  Tarborouob,  July  81, 
1962. 

9.  Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche,  July  31, 1962. 

10.  Senator  Watne  Morse,  August  2,  1962. 

11.  Senator  Estes  Kxpauveb,  August  2, 
1962. 

12.  Senator  John  O.  Pastors,  July  31.  1962. 

13.  Senator  Warren  O.  Maonubon,  July  31, 
1962. 

14.  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet,  July 
31,  1962. 

15.  Senator  Mike  Manspixu),  July  31, 
1962. 

16.  Senator  Wiluam  Proxmire,  August  1, 
1962. 

17.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  July  31,  1962. 

newspapers 

1.  Chicago  Sun-Times,  July  81,  1962  (two 
letters) . 

2.  St.  Louis  PoEt-Dlspatch,  July  31,  1962. 

3.  New  York  Times,  July  31, 1962. 

4.  Chicago  Dally  News,  July  31,  1962. 
6.  Mr.  Marquis  Chllds.  July  81.  1962. 

6.  The  Washington  Post,  July  31,  1962. 

7.  The  Washington  Star,  Aug.  1, 1962. 

8.  Illinois  State  Register,  July  31,  1962. 

Washington,  DC, 

AuffUit  10. 1962. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  Thank  you  for  your  thought- 
ful letter  concerning  Senate  debate  on  the 
communications  satellite  bill.  I,  too,  feel 
the  debate  on  this  bill  should  seek  to  clarify 
and  explain  this  technical  and  most  complex 
development  in  international  communica- 
tions, not  obfuscate  the  important  Issues 
at  stake  here. 

I  have  reviewed  your  colloquy  with  Sena- 
tor Gore  on  the  communications  satellite 
bill  and  am  submitting  svunmary  answers  to 
your  questions,  which  I  hope  will  be  help- 
ful. I  compliment  you  on  your  usual  dis- 
passionate and  careful  examination  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  satellite  legislation.  I 
wish  that  every  person  concerned  were  as 
meticulous  and  conscientious  a  student  of 
this  legislation  as  you  have  been. 
Sincerely  yoxxrs, 

Ralph  W.  Yarbokouch. 

P.S. — The  attached  questions  and  answers 
were  prepared  by  my  staff  and  other  staffs 
under  my  direction.  These  are  composite 
answers,  for  brevity.  Full  explanations 
would  require  many  pages. 

R.W.Y. 

Question.  Are  there  two  rival  communica- 
tions satellite  systems? 

Answer.  Yee,  there  la  the  low-orbit  system 
in  which  the  satellites  orbit  between  3.000 
and  S.OOO  miles.  Examples  of  such  a  system 
are  the  NASA  Relay  Project  and  AT.  b  T.'t 
TeLstar;  the  other  system  Is  a  high-orbit  syn- 
chronous satellite  system  in  which  the  satel- 
lites follow  a  synchronised  orbit  22,300  miles 
out  In  space.  NASA's  project  Bynoom  it 
investigating  the  research  and  development 
of  such  a  hlgh-orblt  satellite  system.  All 
three  systems  are  in  the  research  stage  of 
development  and  require  a  great  deal  of 
study  before  we  can  settle  upon  one  system 
as  the  best. 

Question.  How  many  satellites  would  be 
needed  to  permit  full  coverage  of  the  world 
with  a  low-orbit  system? 

Answer.  At  the  altitude  at  which  Tels.Ar  is 
orbiting  the  earth  40  randomly  placed  satel- 
lites would  be  required;  a  high-orbit  system 
would  require  19  randomly  placed  satellites; 
If   It    were   possible    to    place    the   satellites 
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precisely  la  controlled  orbit  at  22,300  miles 
only  8  satellltee  would  be  needed. 

Question.  How  much  h»»  been  spent  by 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
communication  sateUltee? 

Answer.  The  direct  encpendltures  of  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  oom- 
munlcatlons  Batellltee  wm  total  $471  million 
through  flacal  1968. 

Question.  How  much  oi  this  sum  waa 
spent  by  NASA  and  bow  much  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense? 

Answer.  Since  the  Advent  communica- 
tions sateUlte  syvtcm  has  been  tranaferred 
to  the  Air  Force  from  the  Army  at  oonald- 
erable  loes.  and  NASA  has  not  q>ent  In 
fiscal  1962  all  the  money  authorised  for 
commtmlcation  aateUltije,  It  Is  ImpoeBlbla  to 
give  any  firm  estimates  of  how  much  has 
been  spent  by  theae  two  agencies  mi  com- 
munication sateUltes. 

Question.  What  Is  the  direct  cost  of  Tsl- 
Btar  to  A.T.  ft  T.? 

Answer.  Mr.  Jamee  B  Dingman,  executive 
vice  president  for  A.T  *  T.  teetlfled  that 
A.T.  it  T.  has  already  spent  over  636  mlUlon 
on  both  the  ground  station  at  Andover, 
Maine,  and  for  research  and  development  of 
the  Telstar  BatelUte.  The  660  mllUon  figure 
Is  the  estimated  tot^l  eoet  of  the  Telstar 
experiment.  Based  on  the  $28  million  figure, 
the  Government  expenCltiires  for  communi- 
cation satelUtee  are  abcut  19  times  as  great 
as  those  at  A.T.  ft  T. 

Question.  What  is  the  direct  ooet  of 
launching  a  Telstar  sateUite? 

Answer.  Approximately  $3  million  (62JS 
million  for  the  Tbor -Delta  booster  and 
1500,000  for  support  activities). 

Question.  How  many  satellites  would  be 
needed  for  a  hlgh-orblt  system  naovlng  syn- 
chronoxisly  approximately  23300  mUe*  out 
in  space? 

Answer.  Three  to  five. 

Question.  What  Is  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  a  low-orbit  and  hlgb-orbit  satel- 
lite system? 

Answer.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  two  systems  is  6200  million  for 
the  three  satellite  hlgh-orblt  system  and  $800 
million  for  a  low-orblt  system  employing  40 
sateUltea. 

Question.  Is  there  ttn  eattmata  of  the 
thrust  necessary  to  put  up  a  hlg^-orblt 
synchronous  satelUte  of  22,300  miles  out 
In  space? 

Answer.  No  firm,  reliable  estimates  have 
been  made. 

Question.  Has  NASA  suspended  research 
and  development  of  the  hlgh-orblt  Synoom 
satellite  system? 

Answer.  Definitely  not,  NASA  la  continu- 
ing to  pxursue  this  system;  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  reoriented  and  transferred 
the  hlgh-orblt  Project  Advent  from  the  Army 
to  the  Air  Force;  this  transfer  has  resulted 
in  substantial  monetary  loss  for  which  there 
are  no  firm  eetlmatae.  («ome  people  may  have 
confused  this  action  with  the  devek^tment 
of  the  NABA  Bynoom  project  whloh  ts  oon- 
tlnulng  fxill  iteam  aheiid. 

Question.  Does  the  propoesd  bill  assume 
that  a  low-orblt  system  wlU  bs  the  first 
operational  oommunloatton  satsUlt*  systamt 

Answer.  Not  nsossssrtly.  teohnloal  wit- 
nesses have  refused  to  iitate  without  qualUl> 
cation,  that,  at  the  present  level  of  ressaroh 
and  development,  o&*t  particular  system 
should  be  developed  to  ths  esoluslon  of 
competing  alternatives. 

Question.  Bow  man)  uaeful  minutes  of 
broadcast  time  are  provided  between  Burope 
and  the  United  SUtes  by  Telstar? 

Answer.  The  path  of  Telstar  is  an  eooentrto 
orbit,  thus  the  amount  of  useful  broadcast 
and  transmission  time  vartee  with  the  orbital 
path.  Roughly  18  to  £0  minutes  of  usable 
time  are  provided  by  Telstar. 

Question.  How  many  sat^Ultes  would  be 
required  for  fuU  ooversge  of  the  North  At- 
lantic community? 


Anwer.  Full  coverage  in  a  low-orbit  sys- 
tem would  require  40  satellites  the  same  as 
Is  required  for  complete  world  coverage,  be- 
cause of  the  rotation  and  revolution  of  the 
earth. 

Question.  How  much  do  ground  stations 
for  a  oommunlcation  satellite  system  cost? 

Answer.  The  A.T.  ft  T.  ground  station  aS 
Andover.  Maine,  cost  $10  mllUon,  but  it  is 
the  first  such  station  and  later  ones  would 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  leas. 

Question.  How  many  ground  stations 
would  be  required  for  full  coverage  of  the 
Atlantic  community  nations? 

Answer.  This  would  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tensiveneas  and  level  of  developments  of  the 
existing  ground  communications  network  in 
the  nations  involved.  If  there  Is  a  good  sys- 
tem as  in  the  United  SUtes,  several  sta- 
tions would  be  sufficient,  perhaps  two  would 
be  adoquate  for  coverage  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Question.  Does  this  legislation  mean  that 
the  UjB.  Government  gives  up  any  right  to 
have  a  complementary  system  or  competing 
system? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  mlUtary 
requlremenU  for  si>ace  communications  will 
neceaaiUto  the  existence  of  a  separate  sys- 
ton  designed  to  fulfUl  mUltary  needs. 

Question.  Is  A.T.  ft  T.  committed  to  the 
development  of  a  low-orblt  communlcatlona 
satellite  system  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
systems? 

Answer.  Mr.  EMngman,  executive  vice 
president  of  A.T.  ft  T..  testified  that  A.T.  ft  T. 
has  no  commitment  to  any  particular  kind 
of  satellite  system;  tb/cj  have  simply  pro- 
posed before  the  FCC  that  A.T.  ft  T.  proceed 
with  the  so-called  medium  altitude  satellite 
system:  so  that  the  United  SUtes  can  be 
first  to  have  an  operational  system. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
three  points  to  make.  I  shall  make 
them  briefly. 

First,  while  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  very  little  to 
say  along  the  Unes  of  personal  privilege. 
I  had  no  objection  to  his  statement,  and 
I  did  not  raise  any  objection  while  he 
was  speaking.  I  hope  that  no  Senator 
will  be  so  unfriendly  to  me  as  to  move 
that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  be  deleted  from  the  Rbcord,  be- 
cause I  prise  the  admission  from  him  In 
the  Rkoou)  that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida Is  not  the  poorest  Senator  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  always  said 
so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  such  gracious  recognition  from 
Olympus. 

Second.  I  listened  very  attentively  to 
hear  whether  the  Senator  mentioned 
one  thing  which  I  had  said  which  Z 
thought  was  a  questioning  of  his  earlier 
poelUon.  I  said  he  had  incorrectly 
stated— «nd  I  felt  certain  he  had  done 
80  inadvertently— that  I  had  alwayi  op- 
poeed  cloture  in  the  past  I  showed 
rather  conclusively  that  that  was  not  the 
case.  I  did  not  hear  the  dlstlngutohed 
Senator  from  Illinois  mention  that  fact 
at  all.  I  really  thought  that  that  would 
be  the  onus  of  his  rvnarks  on  the  ques- 
tion ot  personal  privilege,  because  I  had 
stated,  and  I  now  state,  that  that  re- 
mark was  not  correct.  But  I  also  said — 
that  I  think  the  remark  was  inadvert- 
ently made 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  qualified  ofiy  state- 
ment by  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  perfectly  ready  to  vote  for 
cloture  if  cloture  can  defeat  progressive 
legislation.    He  is  unwilling  to  vote  for 


cloture  on  a  substantive  meaeore  to  pro- 
tect dvU  rights. 

Mr.  HOUAND.  With  that  remark. 
the  Senator  from  nilnols  again  shows 
his  complete  unwillingness  to  f aee  up  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  is  pro- 
ceeding progressively,  but  rtrj  slowly, 
to  realise  what  cloture  really  mfft»s, 

I  call  attention  to  the  faet  that  • 
years  after  the  Soiator  from  Florida 
had  made  liis  position  very  clear  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  1964  that  eloiare 
was  really  a  two-edged  sword  and  ooold 
be  used  for  either  offoue  or  defense, 
and  he  had  so  used  it.  the  distinguished 
Senatcn-  from  Uhnols  finally  reached  the 
same  conclusion  by  voting  as  he  did  the 
other  day  on  the  cloture  motion.  I  con- 
gratulated him  very  warmly  upon  hav- 
ing, at  least  after  8  years,  caught  up  with 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Horida. 

I  did  not  hear  any  reference  to  that 
in  the  Senator's  remarks  on  personal 
privilege. 

The  third  thing  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  proved  fluy  ease  so  con- 
clusively, my  case  based  on  what  I  had 
said  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  one 
ot  those— and  I  hope  they  are  few  now — 
who  feel  that  cloture  really  does  not 
apply  at  all  except  in  the  case  of  dvil 
rights  matters,  as  thought  by  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Illinois,  to  be  vital  civil  rights 
proposals.  I  think  that  is  rather  dearly 
but  cfxiclusively  shown  by  his  own  state- 
mmt.  as  the  Senator  from  Uhnols  talked 
about  cloture,  the  rules,  and  mxKeed- 
ings  under  the  rules  solely  in  the  Ught 
of  what  he  regards  as  important  civil 
rights  provisl(HU.  I  shall  let  the  speeeh 
of  the  distinguished  Senatcn*  from  U- 
linois  apeak  for  Itself  in  that  regard. 

I  jrield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  • 

I  have  listened  with  great  Interest  to 
the  colloquy  betweoi  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douolas].  It  Is  well 
known  that  I  and  others  who  voted  as 
we  did  on  the  cloture  motion  may  have 
voted  with  opposite  feelings  but  may 
very  well  have  come  to  the  same  end 
point  This  may  have  been  based  upon 
the  rationale  for  our  Judgment  on  the 
measure. 

The  end  point  is  that  it  Is  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  apply  cloture  and  clo- 
ture has  been  In  desuetude  for  S5  jeara— 
to  make  it  possible  that  at  kmg  last  It 
would  have  remained  to  the  Senate  to 
show  It  can  apply  cloture,  and  that  tt 
will  apply  cloture,  and  this  has  not  bmn, 
as  has  been  to  oonstantty  advertlMd, 
the  eitadel  of  unlimited  debate,  beeause 
the  citadel  of  \mHmlted  debate  may  re- 
main a  citadel  at  the  price  of  their  betag 
Inundated  by  a  flow  of  the  waters  of 
time  or  being  so  Isolated,  it  wiU  fall  to 
the  next  aggressor  by  ite  laek  of  ooataot 
with  the  working  wortd. 

So  whatever  may  have  been  the  ra- 
tionale for  our  views,  the  end  point  la 
the  same. 

Also.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  In 
any  way  done  othor  than  advaa^  the 
cause  ot  thoee  who  would  amend  the  mis 
which  has  a  strangulating  eOMt  upon 
the  Soiate — rule  zxn — for  this  reason; 
The  Senate  has  shown  that  it  will  not 
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be  fkruBtnitod  Iqr  a  minority:  and  ttiAt» 
therefore,  when  It  wishes  to  woilc  Its 
win.  It  knows  how  to  do  ft.  mmtmlnor- 
Itgr  lutTlnff  been  12.  13.  or  14  6en*toT8. 
prow  thftt  the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
adeauate  to  allow  the  Senate  to  work 
Its  wlU.  But  wbeax  the  minority  Is  22 
Senators,  then  the  present  rules  of  the 
Senate  do  not  permit  a  working  of  the 
Senate's  wilL  Hence.  I  feel  we  have 
the  right,  when  we  face  any  kind  of  op- 
position, the  principle  having  once  been 
established,  to  seek  to  amend  the  rules 
oi  the  Senate  so  that  after  reasonable 
and  proper  debate,  a  constitutional  ira- 
Jority  of  the  Senate— 61  Senators— mav 
deal  with  the  larger  mlnoxlty.  to  wit, 
thai  minority  which  will  filibuster  any 
civil  rlghte  measure,  which  also  can 
frustrate  and  defeat  the  ends  of  the 
majori^  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  very  clear  that  this  cloture 
could  not  have  been  carried  unless  a 
number  of  southern  Senators  had  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  Chamber,  as 
indeed' they  did. 

One  other  point,  the  idea  that  there 
are  four  rMlities  in  this  Chamber.  I  do 
not  agree  that  there  are  four  parties  in 
the  Chamber.  I  think  each  of  us  who 
entertains  views — ^I  do  and  the  Senator 
froia  TiHTi/^<a  iiir.  Douexjis]  does — has 
a  dual  duty,  and  that  is  the  duly  to  work 
within  our  parties,  as  we  have  the  duty 
to  work  within  this  Chamber  for  the 
legisli^on  which  we  consider  to  be  just. 

I  have  always  been  against  a  realine- 
meni  of  tiie  American  political  parties 
for  that  reason.  I  should  Uke  to  high- 
light and  pinpoint  it  now. 

There  are  half  a  dosen  cases  in.  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass 
measures  in  this  Chamber  had  there  not 
been  a  ferment  within  my  party,  as  there 
is  in  the  Democratic  Party,  on  a  particu- 
lar measure.  I  pointed  out  this  morning 
how  in  the  debate,  in  1961,  on  rule  xxn 
thore  was  no  such  gross  decision  by  the 
bulk  of  the  party  as  to  what  it  would  do 
In  respect  to  cloture,  in  respect  to  mo- 
ti<»is  to  teble.  and  tht  other  votes  which 
to(^  place  then.  But.  in  subotance.  the 
purties  were  quite  evenly  divided  as  to 
tboae  who  were  for  and  those  who  were 
against  the  amendment  of  rule  XXn 
and  the  effort  to  make  some  change  at 
that  Ume,  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress. 

We  will  be  back  again — ^perhaps  I  shall 
not;  perhaps  someone  else  will  succeed 
me.  although  I  hope  not— but  most  of  us 
will  be  bock  in  January,  1963.  I  believe 
what  we  have  learned  now  in  connection 
with  this  cloture  vote  wUl  be  of  in- 
estimable help  to  us  in  January.  1963. 
I  look  with  greater  optimism  to  the  fight 
that  I  know  will  be  made  then  to  change 
rule  XXn,  based  uposi  the  constitutional 
mrcpositloa  that  the  Senate  has  the 
power  to  change  ite  rules,  whatever  the 
nilea  may  say  on  that  subject. 

I  fed  that  when  the  Senate  returns  in 
1963.  it  will  have  the  capability,  based 
vpoa  the  precedent  which  has  been  set 
by  the  Senate,  to  amend  the  rule  so  as 
to  apply  dotiure,  if  only  it  desires  to  do 
sa 

Bfr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet. 
I  yidd  myself  5  additional  minutes  in 
ocdor  to  make  a  statement  which  I  had 
in  mind,  to  make  at  some  stage  of  the 
debate,  as  to  ythy  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 


This  is  a  very  serious  decision  oil|  my 
part.  I  have  made  it  only  after  consid- 
erable deliberation.  | 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tl|at  I 
shall  support  the  pending  commul^ca- 
tions  satellite  bill.  Although  it  Is  btr  no 
means  the  optlmimi  bill  for  the  situation, 
and  I  consider  the  guillotine  meth( 
cutting  off  amendments  to  have 
most  unfortunate  for  this  leglslati< 
well  as  for  the  legislative  process, 
theless.  I  conclude  that  the  bill  off( 
the  better  of  the  two  altematlvifB — a 
mixed  private-Government  entettorlse 
rather  than,  as  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
desire,  a  wholly  Govemment-owncq  en- 
terprise. What  has  been  too  little  t^ted 
about  this  bill,  and  what  is  conclustte  to 
me,  is  that  governmental  control  over 
the  bin,  as  well  as  its  operation.  1^  re- 
tained once  it  becomes  law.  Inde^,  I 
can  clearly  envisage  further  revisUin  of 
the  plan  early  in  the  next  sessiop  of 
Congress. 

In  my  judgment,  the  United  Stetl^  re- 
tains authority  to  regulate  and  cdhtrol 
all  matters  connected  with  foreign  pol- 
icy and  foreign  relations  including  bsuch 
matters  which  are  Inherent  in  bu|iness 
negotiations.  Also,  the  United  Statijs  re- 
tains full  veto  power  over  the  satellite 
communications  corporation's  activities. 
lliis  veto  power  is  most  importently 
contained  in  section  102(d)  whicli  ex- 
pressly excludes  from  the  operatidn  of 
the  act  "the  creation  of  additional  <»>m- 
munlcatlons  satellite  systems,  if  required 
to  meet  unique  Government  needs  6r  as 
otherwise  required  in  the  national  in- 
terest." 

In  short  Mr.  President,  we  can  take 
another  course,  if  we  desire  to  do  ^o,  in 
connection  with  any  other  commii^ca- 
tions  satellite  system,  for  this  one  i$  not 
a  monopoly.  Clearly  we  can  do  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  I 
believe  that  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  bill.  Also,  a  conj|>ina- 
tlon  of  the  provisions  of  section  301  re- 
serving to  the  United  States  "the  right 
to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  Act  at 
any  time"  and  section  403(c)  req^drlng 
compliance  by  the  corporation  with  all 
provisions  of  the  act  as  well  as  rule$  and 
regulations  under  it  subject  to  judicial 
sanction,  is  very  effective  veto  power. 
If  more  Were  required.  It  may  be  fpund 
in  the  complete  authority — indeed]  it  is 
the  only  capability  available — oC  the 
United  States  to  put  the  satellitej  into 
orbit,  section  201(b)(5)  and  section 
305(b)(3). 

Let  us  remember  that  nothing  o^n  be 
lofted  into  space  from  the  United  States 
unless  the  U.S.  Government  chooses  to 
put  It  there.  So  there  is  a  complete  veto 
power  by  the  U.S.  (3ovemment.  because 
the  VS.  Government  is  completejy  un- 
trammeled  in  that  regaid. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  ot  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  I  believe  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the 
President  to  control  the  corporation  as 
its  activities  relate  to  the  national  in- 
terest and  foreign  policy  of  the  djnitGd 
States,  section  201(a)  has  now  been 
established  as  paramount  over  th^  au- 
thority of  the  corporation  in  bittlness 
negotiations  as  set  forth  in  sectioh  402 
and  elsewhere  in  the  act. 


Finally,  the  complete  power  of  regula- 
tion Invested  in  the  PCC.  including  the 
right  to  compel  stock  to  be  transferred 
by  any  authorized  carrier  to  any  appli- 
cant, section  304(f),  is  an  added  and 
strong  safeguard  of  the  public  Interest. 

I  have  felt  that  a  mixed  public-pri- 
vate enterprise  plan  for  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system  is  the  most  effective 
and  proper  one,  first  as  an  extension  of 
our  existing  communications  systems 
which  are  private,  but.  even  more  im- 
portant, as  an  appropriate  means  for 
developing  what  I  feel  must  Increasingly 
be  the  nature  of  our  economic  society's 
future  if  it  is  to  develop  along  the  na- 
tional and  world  lines  now  envisaged. 
Such  public-private  forms  of  organiza- 
tion are  to  my  mind  an  extension  of  our 
system  necessary  to  cope  with  the  state 
trading  and  the  monolithic  economies  of 
the  Communist  system.  If  we  follow  the 
path  of  strictly  private  enterprise,  we 
will  find  ourselves  speedily  at  a  dis- 
advantage and  unable  to  compete  effec- 
tively. If  we  follow  the  path  indicated 
by  the  opponents  of  this  bill  into  strictly 
Government  enterprise  where  private 
enterprise  is  willing  and  able  to  operate, 
we  will  lose  the  benefits  and  strengths  of 
our  system  and  become  weaker  In  the 
competition  with  the  Communlste.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  probably  the  best 
utility,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio  and 
television  systems  in  the  world,  in  terms 
of  the  service  to  the  users,  all  privately 
owned,  but  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Crovemment. 

The  next  step  is  Government-busi- 
ness cooperation  as  attempted  in  this 
bill  and  it  is  so  vital  as  to  be  worth  try- 
ing. It  is  to  be  noted  tliat  thereby  the 
United  States  will  be  relieved  of  fiu-ther 
investment  in  development  which  will 
be  undertaken  by  private  financing  while 
the  Federal  Government  will  fully  parti- 
cipate in  management  and  have  the 
effective  benefits  of  the  creation  and  op- 
eration of  the  system.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  sit  in  on  management  through 
3  of  the  15  directors.  It  certainly  is 
very  important  that  these  directors  be 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
section  (302). 

I  would  have  preferred  some  amend- 
mente  to  the  bill,  among  them  a  10-per- 
cent limitation  on  ownership  of  voting 
stock  by  any  one  authorized  carrier;  and 
a  restriction  imposed  on  stockholders 
which  are  not  authorized  carriers.  I 
woiild  also  have  preferred  some  stock 
ownership  by  the  United  States,  with 
the  right  to  sell  stock  to  the  public  after 
a  period  of  years,  and  other  amend- 
ments. But  the  heat  and  tension  gen- 
erated by  the  debate  and  cloture  vote 
destroyed  the  opportvmity  to  perfect  the 
bill,  for  all  practical  purposes,  although 
I  and  others  have  tried  to  vote  in  a  se- 
lective way  even  on  the  guillotine  mo- 
tions to  table.  We  must  rely  upon  the 
power  of  the  President  to  recommend 
additional  legislative  or  other  actions 
under  section  404(a)  or  we  must  initiate 
such  legislation  ourselves  to  perfect  the 
plan  of  operation.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  failure  to  perfect  the  bill  now  is  not 
as  serious  as  it  seems  for  we  may  be 
helped  in  this  work  by  experience. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have 

the  particular  attention  of  the  Senator 
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from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastouI  .  when 
I  now  state  thjtt  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bOl 
understand  and  Mccept  the  fact  that  we 
may  well  have  to  deal  with  this  legisla- 
tion again  early  in  the  next  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  more  minutes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
whether  it  is  hiB  belief,  as  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  that  we  may  well  have 
to  deal  with  this  kglslation  again  early 
in  the  next  Congress;  and  he  has  told 
me— and  he  is  here  now.  and  can  either 
confirm  or  deny  it — that  he  im^derstands 
that  perfectly,  and  that  his  mind  is  per- 
fectly open  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  absolutely 
true. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  this  bill  may 
not  by  any  means  be  the  final  word. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  absolutely 
true,  because  we  i-eally  do  not  know 
what  the  future  has  in  store;  and  In 
dealing  with  the  10  percent  which  the 
common  carriers  can  purchase,  there 
is  provision  for  divestiture— that  is.  if 
another  common  carrier  requeste  a  cer- 
tain bloc  of  the  stock,  under  the  provi- 
sion quoted  the  holder  of  the  stock  can 
be  forced  to  divest.  That  does  not  apply 
to  the  public  ownership.  Furthermore, 
the  Space  Committee  had  more  or  less 
limited  the  purchase  of  the  stock  to  the 
international  communications  carriers; 
but  we  have  broadened  it  by  providing 
that  it  shall  apply  to  all  the  communica- 
tions carriers  who  are  regulated  by  the 
FCC.  That  might  extend  it  to  perhaps 
be  broad  enough  to  include  35  or  40 
communications  carriers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Ilie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  the  Senator  from  New 

York  has  yielded  to  himself  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The    FRE8IDINO    OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  New  Yoik  is  recognized 
for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  twin  Russian  ooammauta 
should  teach  us  that  this  is  no  time  to 
dally  in  developmente  in  space.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  ourselves  in  a 
race  to  recognize  that  we  cannot,  in  the 
national  Interest,  be  outclassed  in  q>aoe 
exploration  and  use.  While  the  Russians 
may  leap  ahead  in  a  particular  fldd,  as 
they  have  with  the  twin  coamooauta  for 
which  they  i:re  properly  to  be  congratu- 
lated, we  can  leap  ahead  in  other  fields 
of  communications — for  exampk  Tel- 
star— and  I  think  also  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent chance  to  leapfrog  them  in  their 
own  chosen  fields,  for  the  very  reason  ol 
our  having  started  later  may  mean  that 
the  'most  modem  technology  will  ulti- 
mately be  ours. 

Therefore  because  it  is  the  best  of  the 
alternatives  before  us.  because  essen- 


tial U.S.  Govmmient  control  is  inherent 
in  the  plan,  because  there  will  be  an 
Importunity  to  perfect  the  plan  of  op- 
erations hereafter,  and  because  time  is 
of  the  eaaaace  In  getting  on  with  this 
vital  national  business,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  bill.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arlaona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  will  yield  my- 
self 8  minutes, 

Mr.  President,  we  would  all  be  well 
advised.  I  might  suggest,  to  refiect  for  a 
moment  on  the  debate  we  have  wit- 
nMsed  over  the  past  3  we^s.  The  UJ3. 
eocmomy.  regardless  of  what  other  sys- 
tems administrations  may  toy  with,  is 
still  one  of  private  enterprise.  All  of 
us,  at  one  time  or  another,  may  use 
this  phrase  in  a  general  way,  but  we 
know,  when  d^ate  arises  on  a  piece  of 
legislation  or  another  Presidential  re- 
quest, that  we  must  think  in  terms  of 
just  how  this  propWl  will  fit  with  our 
fundamental  pro^^ions  from  a  cen- 
tralised government. 

The  communications  sateUite  bill  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a  case  where 
free  enterprise  stands  in  need  of  pro- 
tection. We  have  delayed  too  long  in 
acting  on  the  measure  before  us.  but  I 
am  sure  that  when  debate  Ume  has  ex- 
pired, the  Senate  will  approve  the  bin 
and  the  American  people  win  benefit 
from  our  action.  It  would  be  foolish 
indeed  for  us  to  take  the  successful  ven- 
ture  Telstar — ^which  was  accomplished 
throu«^  Initiative  and  research  of 
American  business — and  drop  it  into  the 
maze  of  Federal  bureaucracy.  A  new 
Government  agency,  with  all  ite  attoid- 
ant  authority  and  an  ite  requeste  for 
money  and  power,  would  be  necessary  if 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  assume 
ownership  and  control  of  our  commiml- 
cations  in  space. 

Mr,  President,  the  American  people 
can  m  afford  another  agoicy,  another 
anthin  of  bureaucracy,  to  abeoib  the 
taxpayers'  dollars.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  current  trend  in  biueaucratic 
empire  building. 

There  are  more  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees on  the  New  Prontier's  payroU 
today  than  at  any  time  to  a  decade. 
What  is  more,  the  payroU  wiU  amount 
to  more  than  $14  billion,  not  just  the 
biggest  In  a  decade,  but  the  biggest  in 
history  and  the  biggest  civilian  peacetime 
pa3rroll  of  any  coimtry  in  all  history. 

In  June  alone,  the  K^medy  adminis- 
tration hired  34,921  new  employees, 
smce  June  a  year  ago.  the  New  Frontier 
has  obtained  77.351  more  employees. 
Since  he  took  office,  the  President  has 
hired  139.718  new  employees. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  De- 
cember Christmas  help.  The  flgmes  do 
include  employees  of  the  General  Ac- 
ootmting  Office  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  both  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  Civil  Service.  Also  included  are 
the  comparatively  smaU  handful  of  ad- 
visers or  so-caned  dollar-a-year  per- 
sonnel, who  nevertheless  require  office 
space,  equipment,  and  secretaries. 

And  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  budget  message 
this  year  he  estimated  a  need  for  46,000 
more  civilian  employees  In  the  fiscal  year 
which  began  Jvdy  1. 


Mr.  President,  this  type  of  Irresponsi- 
bility  breeds  oojy  oonfnsion  and  waste 
and  it  would  be  irresponalhle  on  oar  part 
to  place  our  <vwwt»*«nifatlTmt  satelltte 
system  tn  the  hands  of  a  governmental 
agency. 

In  order  to  get  on  with  the  vitally  im- 
portant business  of  marting  the  Com- 
munications SateUite  Act,  I  would  Uke 
to  suggest  that  we  recess  over  the  mtk* 
end  80  as  to  give  the  President  time  to 
caU  together  liis  Democratic  leaders, 
imite  the  sehlac^dirente  elemente  ct  his 
party,  and,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase, 
"get  this  country  moving  again.**  I 
think  the  President  would  be  wen  ad- 
vised to  Invite  the  leaders  of  both  f  ae- 
tims  of  the  Democratle  Party  up  to 
Hyannls  Port,  and,  by  the  cocding  waters 
of  the  bay.  instiU  some  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. It  is  mteresthig  to  note  ttiat. 
while  the  President  is  out  in  Calif  oniia 
this  wedc  he  wlU  be  preaching  one  thing 
about  Demoerate  whfie.  at  ttie  same  time. 
he  Is  being  contradicted  by  reacttonarlee 
of  his  own  party  here  in  the  Senate. 

Frankly,  the  American  people  deserve 
better  treatment  than  the  f  ardeal  diq^ay 
they  have  witnessed  over  the  past  wedcs. 
While  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
luis  been  stalling  Senate  action  on  the 
pending  bill,  his  action  has  also  stalled 
important  bills  in  the  field  of  edueatton. 
Solely  as  a  result  of  his  prolonged  tMmtk 
on  private  enterprise,  the  Senate  has 
been  delayed  and  even  kept  from  debat- 
ing the  administration's  own  measures 
which  are  before  his  Subcommittee  on 
Education. 

Three  bills — ^improving  the  quality  of 
educaticm,  adult  Uteraey,  and  general 
universi^  extensicm — Inteoduoed  by  tbt 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  have  been 
languishing  tn  his  subcommittee  while 
he  leads  his  sman  band  al  reactionartos 
in  an  endless  series  of  time-consuming 
tactics. 

The  higher  education  biU  was  sent  to 
conference  on  May  9,  but  the  flxst  meet- 
ing was  not  held  for  over  a  month — Jmte 
19  to  be  exact.  Two  subaeqttent  meet- 
ings were  held — June  22  and  Jtdy  18 — 
but  since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
action  at  aU  on  this  administratton- 
spaaaand  bin. 

President  Blennedy  has  an  ovenrhdtai- 
ing  majority  of  Demoerate  in  both  the 
House  of  Representattves  and  the  Sen- 
ate. He  is  charged  with  leadenUp.  Be 
is  charged  with  guidance  and  directlmL 
But  as  an  experienced  navigates  he  most 
realize  the  dangers  inherent  in  allowing 
the  ship  of  state  to  drift  aimleesly,  sub- 
ject to  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  liberal- 
ism. I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
President  drop  anchor  and  take  a  fix.  so 
to  iQwak,  "to  get  this  country  moving 
again." 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFRCER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  •  min- 
utes. 

I  have  compiled  a  soles  of  questions 
to  which  I  shaU  give  the  answers.  I 
think  that  these  exdianges  wffl  aid  the 
pubUc  in  finding  out  wiiat  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Senate  and  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  pending  legialatkm 
has  been  given  adequate  oonskteratkm. 
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1:  Bmre  fbe  Senate  Com- 
meite  Oowiwtttiw,  the  Senate  Space 
CQiiunlUoe.  and  ttae  Senate  Fofeisn  Re- 
Itttiff^  Commlttoe  all  tadd  hcailnsB  on 
the  iwrnimr**^**"***"  attelUte  bill,  and 
have  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of 
the  Small  »»W"*—  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  oa  Antitnut  and  Mo- 
n«HX>lj  at  the  Judiciary  Committee  also 
held  heartngi  on  ttie  subject  matter  of 
this  tedslation?    The  answer:  "Yea." 

Question  2:  Is  it  true  that  these  5 
committees  have  taken  about  3.000  pages 
of  testimony  over  a  period  of  34  days 
of  hearings?    The  answer:  "Tes." 

Question  S:  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Com- 
mefce  Committee  heard  seven  admin- 
Istn^km  witneases,  all  of  whom  testified 
in  sumwrt  at  the  satellite  bill?  The 
answer:  -Yes." 

Question  4:  Who  were  these  admin- 
istration witneases?  The  answer  is 
Prederiek  W.  Fovd.  Commissioner.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission;  Nich- 
olas Katsenbaeh,  Dci^uty  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Ocove  C.  McObee,  Under 
Seco^etary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs; 
Kewton  llinow.  Federal  Communications 
Commisiion:  Edward  R.  Murrow.  U^. 
Infonnatton  Agency;  James  Webb,  Na- 
tional Aoxmautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
traUfUi;  Bdward  C.  Welsh,  Executive 
Secretary.  Maticmal  Aeronautical  Space 
CounciL 

Question  5:  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Space 
Committee  heard  nine  administration 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  epcke  in  favor  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  at  the  pres- 
ent time?    The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Question  6:  Who  were  these  adminis- 
tratl<m  witnesses  heard  by  the  Senate 
Space  Committee?  The  answer  is: 
Commissiona:  T.A.IL  Craven.  FCC;  Dr. 
Hugh  Dryden.  NASA;  Nicholas  Katsen- 
baeh. Assistant  Attorney  General,  now 
Depi^  Attorney  General;  George  Mc- 
Ghee.  Under  Secretary  of  Stote;  Newton 
Minow.  Commissioner  of  FCC;  John 
HabeU  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense; 
Martin  Stoller.  NASA;  Bernard  Strass- 
burg.  Assistant  Chief  of  Common  Car- 
rier Bureau.  FCC;  Dr.  Ed  Welsh.  NASA 
CouzueL 

QuesUon  7:  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  For- 
eign Relatiozis  Committee  heard  six  rep- 
resentetives  of  the  administration,  all 
of  whom  testified  In  support  of  the  legis- 
lation?   The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Question  8:  Who  were  these  adminis- 
tration witnesses?  The  answers  is:  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Elennedy;  Di- 
rector of  USIA  Edward  R.  Murrow; 
Chairman  of  FCC  Newton  N.  Mlnow; 
Secretary  of  Stete  Dean  Rusk;  Deputy 
Administrator  NASA  Dr.  Hugh  Dry  den; 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara. 

Question  9:  Is  It  a  fact  that  there  are 
41  different  Senators  on  the  three  eom- 
mitees  wideh  considered  the  actual  com- 
munications satellite  bin?  The  answer 
Is  "Yes." 

QaetUon  10:  Is  It  true  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  reported  the  bill  by  a 
vote  a<  15  to  2?    The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Quesyon  11.  Is  it  true  that  ttae  Aero- 
nautieal  mmI  ^;»ace  Sciences  Committee 
anprofad  the  biQ  with  no  diasoiting 
vote?    The  answer  is  HTes." 

QuesUon  12:  Is  it  true  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iteelgn  Relations  reported  the 


bill  by  a  vote  of  13  to  4?    The  ansifer 
Is  "Yea."  I 

Question  11:  Is  it  true  that  there  hi^ve 
been  18  or  19  days  of  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  proposed  legislation,  wmch 
takes  up  approximately  600  pages  of  yie 
Congressional  Record?  The  answei|  is 
"Yes."  I 

Question  12:  Is  It  a  fact  that  most— 
perhaps  all— of  the  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  by  opponents  of  ihe 
bill  in  the  Senate  either  were  offered!  or 
discussed  in  committee  or  could  have 
been  offored  or  discussed  in  commltl^? 
I  think  the  answer  is  "Definitely  y0s." 
Question  13:  If  major  substanMlve 
changes  were  made  in  the  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor,  would  not  those  chaii$es 
cause  great  delay  and  possibly  endanger 
the  passage  of  the  bUl.  even  though  the 
membership  of  both  Houses  of  Congijess 
overwhelmingly  favors  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  legislation?  The  anal^er 
is  "Yes." 

Question  14:  Is  it  true  that  if  the 
FEPC  amendment  had  been  approved 
It  would  have  caused  a  major  substlui- 
tive  change  in  the  bill  and  might  have 
resulted  In  delay  or  defeat  of  the  b|ll? 
I  think  the  answer  is  "Undeniably  yfs." 

Question  15:  Is  it  true  that  on  19  key 
votes  on  amendments  to  the  satellite  pill 
offered  in  the  Senate  an  average  of  about 
66  Senators  voted  against  the  amea|id- 
ments  and  an  average  of  about  16  Sotxa- 
tors  voted  for  them?  The  answer  is 
"Definitely  yes."  I  might  say  that  I  did 
not  include  the  vote  on  cloture  in  t^his 
tabulation  because  obviously  several  Sen- 
ators who  voted  against  cloture  favor  the 
bill. 

Question  16:  Is  it  true  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  supported  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill  by  the  otter- 
whelming  vote  of  354  to  9?  The  answer 
Is  "Yes." 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
approximately  16  Senators  who  oppose 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  have  had  mjore 
thui  ample  time  to  present  their  vlt|ws. 
I  do  not  questltm  the  sincerity  of  any 
one  of  them,  but  I  believe  they  shduld 
recognize  that  debate  has  been  full  and 
complete  both  in  the  committees  and  in 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  they  will  gr4ce- 
fuUy  allow  the  Senate  to  proceed  with 
the  pending  business,  which  is  of  T|ital 
significance  to  the  national  welfare. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tikae. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  iThe 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President-i 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  did  not  know  the  Senator 
wished  to  make  a  speech.  I  withd^'aw 
my  suggestion.  , 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quctfum 
has  been  withdrawn.  The  Senator  Ij-om 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  have  re- 
maining within  the  limitaticMi  of  |the 
cloture  rule  to  discuss  certain  aspecte  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  why  I  ifup- 
port  the  bill  which  is  before  the  Seatate. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  supports  the 
bin  before   us  to  establish  a  privscely 


owned  communications  sateUite  system.  I 
would  like  briefly  to  discuss  some  of  the 
arguments  and  charges  that  have  been 
made  in  (%>position  to  this  measure  and. 
indeed,  some  of  the  arguments  which 
should  be  made  for  the  measure. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  respect  the 
position  expressed  in  all  sincerity  by  op- 
ponents  of  this  bill,  a  position  held  by 
some  Senators,  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able for  the  Government  to  own  and  con- 
trol the  communications  satellite  system 
rather  than  a  private  corporation.  A 
good  argument  can  and  has  been  made 
for  such  a  position,  and  while  I  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress feel  that  the  pending  measure  is 
preferable  to  one  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  management,  this 
is  certainly  an  issue  over  which  reason- 
able men  can  disagree. 

It  is  my  own  feeling,  in  view  of  our 
traditional  private  ownership  of  com- 
munications systems,  and  m  the  at>sence 
of  any  reason  to  believe  that  an  effective 
communications  satellite  system  cannot 
be  built  and  operated  by  private  Industry, 
that  private  rather  than  public  owner- 
ship is  preferable;  provided,  of  coiurse, 
that  there  be  adequate  governmental  reg- 
ulation and  supervision  of  the  commu- 
nications satellite  corporation.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  bill  before  us  does 
contain  adeqiiate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  public  interest  and.  indeed,  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  document  that  position. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
Mr.  President,  about  the  groups  who  are 
for  and  against  the  biU.  It  has  been 
said  that  liberals  are  opposed  to  it,  which 
I  suppose  would  imply  that  conservatives 
are  for  it.  I  am  convinced  that  is  far  too 
simplified  an  explanation  either  of  the 
opposition  or  of  the  support  for  the 
measure. 

I  am  a  political  Uberal.  and  I  have 
supported  public  ownership  in  those 
areas  where  the  Job  would  not  other- 
wise be  done  or  done  as  well.  This  is 
why,  for  example.  I  have  been  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  why  I  have  supported  on 
many  occasions  in  this  body  the  develop- 
ment of  our  hydroelectric  power  re- 
sources under  the  terms  of  public  pow- 
er, and  why  I  have  supported,  of  course, 
reclamation  and  irrigation  projects 
which  have  been  proposed.  These  are 
some  of  the  instances  in  which  I  feel 
the  Government  has  performed  a  serv- 
ice which  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy was  simply  not  in  a  position  to 
handle  or  to  handle  as  well,  due  to  the 
costs  involved  and  the  lack  of  prospecte 
f.or  adequate  profit  to  make  such  ven- 
tures worthwhile  for  private  entre- 
preneurs, and,  indeed,  due  also  to  the 
sharing  of  the  benefits  on  a  more  equi- 
table basis  than  would  come  when  there 
was  private  development  of  the  great 
natural  resources. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  argue 
that  Government  cannot  perform  cer- 
tain business  activities  Just  as  well  as 
private  industry,  depending,  of  course, 
on  the  nature  of  the  projecL  The  TVA 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  efBdent 
Government  management. 
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Even  the  most  bitter  foes  of  TVA  are 
forced  to  concede  that  TVA  does  a  most 
outotanding  and  efltdent  Job. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  sup- 
ported proposed  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  strengthen  the  TVA,  to  give  it  the 
opportunity  to  perform  the  services  for 
which  it  was  designed.  But.  as  a  politi- 
cal liberal.  I  do  not  take  the  position 
that  Government  ownership  is  neces- 
sarily to  be  preferred  to  private  owner- 
ship. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  liberal 
is  that  he  is  not  dogmatic  or  doctrinaire. 
As  a  liberal.  I  desire  to  see  a  system  that 
will  best  serve  and  benefit  all  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  prefer  to  see  economic 
instituti(»s  that  permit  high  standards 
of  living,  good  working  standards  for 
employees,  excellent  services  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  a  constant  awareness  of  the 
public  Interest.  In  making  a  decision 
as  to  the  kind  of  institution  we  might 
wish  to  develop,  we  must  weigh  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors. 

I  have  always  been  a  stanch  siipiwrter 
of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives,  which 
have  played  such  a  vital  role  in  bring- 
ing electricity  to  many  millions  of  people. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  coopera- 
tives do  an  efficient  and  good  Job  for  the 
rural  consumers  of  electricity. 

Few,  if  any,  I  hope,  would  suggest  that 
the  rural  electric  co-ops  be  turned  over 
to  Government  operation.  They  are 
privately  operated  according  to  the 
principles  of  cooperative  economic  enter- 
prise. But  I  repeat  that  they  are  pri- 
vately owned.  They  are  not  owned  by 
the  Government.  In  large  measure,  the 
success  of  our  economy  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  recognized  that 
private  profltmaklng  businesses,  or.  as 
we  call  them,  free  enterprises,  coopera- 
tive ventures,  and  government  all  have 
an  important  role  to  play.  Our  econ- 
omy is  an  admixture  of  corporate  enter- 
prise, private  enterprise  in  terms  of 
individual  ownership,  cooperative  enter- 
prise, and  some  pubUc  ownership. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  one  word 
that  would  pr<H)erly  explain  or  classify 
that  type  of  system.  I  would  call  it  the 
American  economic  syston.  which  has 
produced  more  benefite  tor  the  people 
than  any  other  economic  system  on  the 
face  of  Uie  earth. 

Governmental  (K>eration  and  owner- 
ship of  a  system  do  not  guarantee  that 
it  is  fair.  Just,  and  equitable,  or  even 
serviceable.  There  are  instances  in 
which  Government  ownership  produces 
all  of  the  desired  results,  but  there  are 
instances  in  which  dovemment  owner- 
ship produces  nothing  but  chaos,  losses, 
and  trouble.  In  our  private  economy, 
workers  in  America  receive  better  wages, 
more  benefite.  and  better  woridng  condi- 
tions than  workers  in  any  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  whether  that 
country  has  public  or  private  owner- 
ship. No  workers  in  the  world  are  paid 
as  well  and  given  as  good  working  condi- 
tions as  those  in  the  United  Stetes  in 
the  instance  of  some  of  our  largest  busi- 
nesses. That  does  not  mean  that  big 
business  is  always  fair  and  Just,  but  it 
does  mean  that  It  Is  possible,  not  only  in 
theory,  but  also  in  fact,  for  a  private 
corporation  to  do  much  more  for  the 
people  of  the  Natioa  and  for  ite  workers 


than  any  ctoctrinalre  state-owned  sys- 
tem. I  repeat  that  one  does  not  need 
to  be  dogmatic  on  that  subject  Tliat 
which  works  best  and  produces  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  is 
the  system  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

The  segmente  of  that  admixture  of 
corporations,  private  businesses,  cooper- 
atives, and  Government-owned  «iter- 
prlses  have  not  worked  in  oppositton  to 
each  other,  but  really  as  psJts  of  the 
economic  sjrstem  we  have  developed, 
which  is  unique  to  oiur  country.  I  re- 
peat that  it  is  an  economic  system  un- 
surpassed in  world  history. 

The  develoiHnent  of  the  regulatory 
bodies  and  agencies  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  the  local  government  have 
done  much  to  bring  a  quaUty  of  Justice, 
falrplay,  and  public  service  into  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  The  tax 
laws  of  our  Nation  have  done  much  to 
assure  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the 
economic  rewards  of  todustry  and  labor. 
The  laws  we  have  enacted  relating  to 
social  sectu*ity.  in  the  States,  laws  con- 
cerning workmen's  compensation,  and 
other  matters,  have  so  conditioned  our 
economic  sjrstem  that  we  call  it  a  hu- 
manitarian system.  As  one  American,  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  de- 
veloped one  of  the  most  efficient.  Just, 
and  humanitarian  political  and  economic 
systems  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  classify  it  under  any 
name,  as  either  capitalism  or  socialism. 
I  prefer  to  classify  it  as  a  working  oper- 
ating S3rstem  which  produces  great  bene- 
fits and  rewards  for  those  who  invest 
their  capital,  for  those  who  tovest  their 
labor,  for  those  who  Invest  their  talent 
and  their  skill,  and  for  the  consumers- 
the  general  public. 

To  my  mind  the  pending  measure  Is 
a  good  example  of  Government  and  pri- 
vate business  working  together  for  the 
express  purpose  of  developing  a  global 
commimicatlons  system. 

Unless  the  United  States  of  America. 
with  its  system  of  private  enterprise  and 
representative  government,  is  able  to 
pool  the  resources  of  Government  and 
industry,  imless  we  are  able  to  bind 
these  two  great  forces  together  In  a 
common  purpose,  we  shall  suffer  an  ig- 
nominious defeat  in  every  sector,  m  every 
area,  at  the  hands  of  the  totalitarian 
powers  that  use  dictatorship,  force,  plan- 
ning, and  coercion  to  mobilize  every  hur 
man  resource  they  have  for  an  objective. 

The  task  today  is  so  to  plan  the  proper 
use  of  our  resources,  physical  and  hu- 
man, governmental  and  economic,  with- 
out coercion,  and  through  cooperation, 
in  a  free  country  and  in  a  free  society 
so  we  can  reaUse  the  objectives  and  goals 
we  have  oivisloned. 

I  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  charge  that  the  communications 
satellite  proposal  sete  a  bad  example  for 
America  in  the  world.  To  the  contrary. 
I  am  not  trying  to  encourage  the  whole 
world  to  have  state  ownership.  There 
are  areas  in  every  economy  in  which 
state  ownership  may  be  preferable.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  only  way  the  resources 
of    an   economy   can   be   mobilized   is 


through  Oovenunent  ownership,  direc- 
tion, and  controL  I  bellere  that  w« 
ought  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  Umi 
a  free  people,  through  their  free  insUtu- 
tions  of  Government  and  ttarooi^  their 
free  economic  instltudoiis,  can  pool  their 
resources  without  the  loss  of  klentity  of 
either  Government  or  private  enterx»ise 
in  the  fulfillment  of  a  common  ohjecttva. 

I  wish  to  afford  the  woiid  an  exam- 
ple of  what  can  happen  in  this  oouatry 
when  the  Govenmu&t  works  with  the 
private  sector  of  our  eorwomy  and  whoi 
Government  and  Industry  waft  arm  in 
arm  toward  a  common  purpose  and  with 
a  common  goal.  Rather  than  be 
ashamed  of  what  we  are  doing,  we  ooght 
to  proclaim  it. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  needs  mod- 
ification, there  are  days  yet  to  oooie.  I 
trust,  for  the  institution  of  representa- 
tive government.  It  is  wdl  known  that 
this  is  a  pioneering  effort.  It  Is  well 
known  that  next  year  we  may  have  to 
take  another  look  at  the  legislation  mtia 
we  have  had  aome  experience  with  tt 
The  law  relating  to  TVA  has  bea  mod- 
ified. The  law  relating  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  been  modified. 

I  hope  we  will  leam  from  experience. 
I  trust  we  are  not  going  to  ckMe  our 
eyes  to  the  realities  and  the  needs  of 
the  time.  Therefore.  I.  for  one.  am  not 
here  to  apologize  for  my  support  of  this 
proposed  legislation.  H.R.  11040.  the 
communications  satellite  proposal;  nor 
am  I  here  to  say  that  this  Is  perfect 
legislation;  nor  am  I  here  to  say  that 
it  cannot  be  improved.  I  am  here  to 
say  that  it  is  a  reasonable  and  acceptable 
beginning  in  the  field  of  global  com- 
munications, m  the  field  of  communica- 
tions satellite  development.  I  am  here 
to  say  that  we  are  making  a  right  begin- 
ning. With  some  reason  and  sense.  In- 
stead of  passion  and  emotion  and  stidH 
bomness,  we  can  perfect  this  legislation. 
if  not  now.  because  of  the  climate  of 
ophiion  in  this  body,  at  a  later  date. 

I  know  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
President  sent  the  biU  here  as  he  dkL 
Let  us  face  up  to  it.  If  we  are  going 
to  move  ahead  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nications satellites,  we  must  have  legis- 
lation. It  could  be  legislation  which 
simply  stated  that  a  private  communi- 
cations carrier  should  operate  under 
existing  law,  imder  the  Federal  Com- 
munlcattons  Act  That  would  really 
have  been  a  monopaij.  That  would 
have  failed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  existence  of  global  eommunleatlons 
devekvmoit.  Or.  the  President  could 
have  sent  here  a  bill  wliich  said  we 
will  make  it  Govonment  owned.  So 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  responsibiUty.  not  for  poHOeal 
theory  but  for  the  operation  of  this 
country,  and  for  poUtlca]  reality,  sent 
here  a  proposal  which  oombtoes  puUie 
and  private  reownsfbUlttes.  pabUe  and 
private  resources,  a  pnqiosal  whidi  he 
believes  would,  as  I  thajl  demonstrate, 
protect  the  public  Interest  and  farther 
the  naticmal  int««st.  If  we  wish  to 
have  merely  an  academic  debate  on  the 
theoretical  jH-emises  about  commonlca* 
tions  satellites.  w«  ean  do  that,  bat  wa 
ought  to  do  it  at  universities,  not  In 
the  UJ3.  Senate.  We  are  here  s 
lators.    Every   Mtaobet  of  the 
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knows  de^  down  in  his  heart  that  it 
wouki  not  even  be  possible  under  the 
ezlsttnff  climate  of  political  opinion  in 
America  to  adopt  a  publicly  owned  com- 
munieatlatis  satellite  system. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  3fleld  at 
this  time,  I  say  most  respectfully.  If 
I  have  a  few  minutes  left  later,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Second,  every  Senator  knows  that  if 
this  proposal  or  one  like  it  is  not  adopted, 
the  telephone  company,  which  has  been 
bandied  back  and  forth  here  again  and 
again,  A.T.  k  T.,  can  go  to  the  Federal 
Commtmications  Commission  and  can 
apply  for  a  license;  and  if  it  can  demon- 
strate that  it  has  the  capacity  to  do  the 
job  and  to  serve  the  public  interest,  that 
license  will  have  to  be  granted.  Then 
we  will  have  a  full-scale  monopoly. 

What  President  Kennedy  has  tried  to 
do  is  to  avert  t^at  possibility.  What 
President  Kennedy  has  tried  to  do  is  to 
harness  the  governmental  and  private 
resources  of  America,  so  that  America 
can  lead  in  space  development. 

Let  me  make  this  crystal  clear.  Our 
foreign  aid  program  will  be  a  complete 
flop  if  it  is  going  to  depend  only  on  the 
Govenunent,  as  good  as  the  Government 
activities  may  be.  Our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram will  require  private  participation 
in  a  degree  that  far  exceeds  Federal 
commitment  if  it  is  to  succeed,  and  it 
will  require  private  participation  far  be- 
yond what  it  is  today  if  we  ever  hope 
to  compete  with  the  Russians.  The  Rus- 
sians have  an  economic  structure  in 
which  the  Government  is  everything,  in 
which  it  is  all  power.  We  have  a  system 
in  which  the  Government  represents 
oiUy  a  little  of  the  power  of  America. 
Thank  God  for  that.  I  do  not  want  to 
turn  America  over  to  the  Government, 
under  which  every  aspect  of  our  econ- 
omy, every  candy  store,  every  machine 
shop,  every  laimdry,  every  telephone, 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  like  my  country.  I  believe  in 
its  system.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  sys- 
tem that  can  promote  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial development  of  any  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  with  Justice,  with 
equity,  with  rewards  to  workers  and  con- 
sumers and  investors,  and  preserve  in- 
dividual fre^om. 

I  see  in  this  proposal  an  honest  ef- 
fort, although  not  a  perfect  one.  It  ac- 
commodates both  private  and  public  in- 
terests. Instead  of  being  critical  of  it 
we  ought  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  begin- 
ning. Just  as  we  had  other  beginnings. 

The  pending  measure  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  Govemment  and  private  business 
working  tc^ether  to  develop  a  global 
communications  system.  It  is  a  good  ex- 
ample for  the  world.  I  do  not  believe 
our  Govemment  needs  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  we  can  put  up  some- 
thing that  is  just  as  good  as  the  Russians 
can  put  up.  I  am  sure  that  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  Govemment  opera- 
tions, they  are  experts  in  it.  We  are 
pretty  good  when  it  comes  to  private 
industry. 

I  say  with  all  respect  to  the  opposition 
that  the  Ucensing  proposal  which  was 
made  has  considerable  merit.  I  do  not 
want  my  remarks  to  be  misinterpreted. 


I  know  that  those  who  oppose  this  ^s- 
tem  have  not  asked  that  the  private 
sector  be  kept  out.  It  is  a  matter  lof 
who  would  have  the  ultimate  say.  I  I 
would  like  to  say  further  to  those  wpo 
(^pose  this  matter  that  many  of  th^ir 
argimients  have  great  merit.  I  believe 
that  the  legislative  history  which  has  qe- 
veloped  here  will  put  every  agency  of  tjhe 
Govemment  on  guard  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  the  abuses  develop  that  have 
been  outlined  here  as  possibilities  uni^er 
the  proposal  that  is  before  us. 

Let  us  not  think  for  a  minute  that  t^he 
United  States  can  maintain  superiority 
in  the  communication  field  without  ijhe 
wholehearted  cooperation  and  effort  of 
both  public  and  private  sectors  of  t^e 
economy.  This  is  what  the  bill  before  las 
would  provide.  ! 

I  am  convinced  that  this  privately 
owned  commimlcations  satellite  systipi, 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  ijhe 
Federal  Government  and  under  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  our  Grovernment, 
provides  the  best  means  of  obtaining  ijur 
desired  goal  of  getting  on  with  the  jobi  of 
developing  a  first-rate  communications 
satellite  system. 

I  must  be  frank  to  say  that  I  have  bQen 
disturbed  by  some  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  made — on  and  off  the  Sen|ite 
fioor — that  the  pending  bill  is  a  "reac- 
tionary measure,"  a  sell-out  to  big  bijsi- 
ness,  a  giveaway  bill,  the  building  at  a 
giant  predatory  private  monopoly. 

For  example,  it  has  been  indicatedi  to 
the  public  that  the  only  way  that  this 
satellite  system  can  be  put  into  orbit  is 
through  the  Federal  Government's  activ- 
ity. That  is  true.  However,  has  it  tjlso 
been  pointed  out  that  the  costs  are  re- 
imbursable? It  has  been  said  that  the 
original  research  has  been  done  by  ihe 
Federal  Government.  That  is  true.  I 
might  add  that  that  is  not  the  only  tiling 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Gufv- 
ernment.  The  same  thing  has  been  tafue 
with  respect  to  airports  for  communities, 
and  airplanes  for  airplane  manufic- 
turers,  and  drugs  for  drug  companies, 
and  clothing  for  clothing  manufacturers. 
The  Government  of  the  United  Stijtes 
has  made  vast  efforts  in  research. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  ^ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  yield  at  .^he 
conclusion  of  my  remarlcs. 

Mr.  President,  such  emotion-laijen 
charges  make  for  great  headlin§s  in 
newspapers,  but  I  am  afraid  that  tljiey 
throw  more  heat  than  light  on  any  ra- 
tional discussion  of  the  measure  before 
the  Senate. 

This  is  no  giveaway.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  taxpayers  of  this  couajtry 
should  know  that  the  cost  of  this  com- 
munications satellite  system  will  be  pri- 
vately financed  rather  than  have  it  cotne 
out  of  the  Federal  budget,  which  is  |al- 
ready  running  at  a  $6  billion  deflpit. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  ac^pt 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  bring 
in  the  capital  through  other  means  tl^an 
taxation.  We  are  seeking  to  develop  ftnd 
improve  a  communications  system.  I 
see  nothing  wrong  in  that — not  a  thlhg. 

As  one  who  has  been  rather  prOud 
through  his  political  life  of  being  called 
a  liberal,  and  sometimes  a  radicals  I 
categorically  take  issue  with  any  asser- 


tion that  this  is  a  bill  that  liberals  can- 
not support.  I  remind  such  critics  that 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  is  considering 
is  one  proposed  by  the  present  admin- 
istration— a  liberal  administration — in- 
deed, one,  if  you  please,  that  the  business 
community  says  is  too  Uberal,  one  that 
it  does  not  like.  Some  of  our  conserva- 
tive colleagues  have  charged  that  ttils 
administration  is  unmindful  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  In  fact,  some  have 
even  charged  the  administration  with 
being  antibusiness. 

Does  any  Senator  really  believe  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  would  pro- 
pose to  Congress  the  creation  of  a  private 
communications  satellite  corporation, 
based  upon  coo[>eration  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise,  if  he  did  not 
believe  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  and  in  line  with  his  overall 
policies  as  President  of  the  United 
States? 

President  Kennedy  has  read  the  bill. 
He  has  read  it  line  for  line.  He  has 
reviewed  the  bill  with  his  top  advisers. 
When  people  say  the  President  would 
not  support  the  bill  if  he  knew  what  was 
in  It.  I  suggest  they  ask  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  I  did.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  you  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  proposed  legislation?"  His  an- 
swer to  me  was,  unequivocally.  "Yes." 
President  Kennedy  has  as  good  a  mind 
as  anyone  I  know,  as  that  of  any  man  I 
have  ever  met.  and  he  has  studied  the 
bill.  I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  why 
much  study  has  gonelnto  it  is  the  con- 
troversy over  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
dignifies  the  President  to  indicate  that 
he  may  not  have  read  the  bill.  He  has 
read  it  and  has  studied  it. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
propose  a  giveaway  measure?  I  do  not 
know  what  is  being  given  away.  Any 
satellite  system  which  is  developed  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  investors.  In 
fact,  if  there  was  any  real  giveaway,  it 
would  be  if  the  Govemment  owned  the 
system  and  then  leased  It  to  a  private 
enterprise,  because  in  the  leasing  of  the 
system  surely  the  Government  would  not 
make  any  money.  The  Federal  Govem- 
ment has  not  had  very  good  results  in 
leasing  things. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  our 
President  and  this  administration, 
which  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  fight 
against  monopoly,  would  permit  a  prop- 
osition or  a  proposal  that  would  violate 
this  administration's  basic  tenets  and 
principles? 

I  know,  and  the  American  people 
know,  that  our  President  would  not  have 
submitted  this  proposal  to  Congress  un- 
less he  was  convinced  that  it  was  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country,  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  unless  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  needed  now  in  order 
to  begin  to  move  on  the  creation  of  a 
global  communications  satellite  system. 

This  is  what  the  President  said  in  his 
letter  accompanying  the  transmittal  to 
Congress  of  this  communications  satel- 
lite bill: 

within  the  policy  framework,  particiilar 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  ot 
the  ownership  of  the  entity  that  will  operate 
this  system.  Throughout  our  history  thia 
country's  national    commimication  systems 
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have  been  privately  owned  and  operated, 
subject  to  governmental  regulation  of  rate* 
and  service.  In  the  case  oX  the  communica- 
tions sateWte  operation,  oar  studies  have 
conTlneed  us  that  the  national  objectlvee 
outlined  above  can  beet  be  achieved  in  the 
framework  of  a  privately  owned  corporation, 
properly  chartered  by  the  Oongress.  The 
attached  bUl  authortaes  the  estabUshment 
of  such  a  corporation.  Unanced  through  the 
sale  of  stock  to  the  public. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States — a  Democrat,  a 
liberal,  a  man  who  ran  on  a  liberal 
platform,  and  a  man  who  la  adhering  to 
that  platform. 

The  Communication  Workers  of  Amer- 
lea.  AFL-CIO,  the  union  most  involved 
in  the  communication  field,  employed 
two  eminent  outside  experts  in  the  field 
of  communications  satellite  develop- 
ment to  examine  into  the  merits  of  pub- 
lic ownership  and  private  ownership  un- 
der governmental  regtilation.  What  was 
the  result  of  that  study?  Unequivocally. 
It  was  that  if  it  was  desired  to  move 
ahead,  to  tap  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, to  move  forward  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications satellites,  a  proposal  which 
embodied  private  ownership  with  pubUc 
control  and  regulation  was  desirable. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  read  into  the  Rkcoso 
yesterday  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Beime,  president  of  the  Communica- 
tion Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO.  so 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  read 
Mr.  Belme's  letter  again. 

Joseph  Beime  is  a  liberal.  He  has 
supported  many  liberal  measures  which 
were  before  the  Senate.  His  organiza- 
tion is  a  good,  substantial  one.  Why 
does  that  organiaation  support  the 
pending  proposal?  I  will  tell  the  Senate 
why.  It  is  because  trade  unions  have 
trouUe  negotiating  with  the  Govem- 
ment for  fair  and  decent  wages.  If 
one  wants  good  working  conditions,  he 
works  with  private  enterprise.  Every 
year  Govemment  employees  come  be- 
fore Congress.  b<!gging  on  bended  knee 
that  Congress  give  than  a  little  better 
deal.  Only  this  year,  in  1962.  did  the 
Govemment  of  the  United  States  ac- 
cord unions  reco(niition. 

Mr.  MORSK  Bdr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  M.nnesota  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HUMPHRKT.  I  will  yield  at  the 
end  of  my  remark. 

Only  in  the  year  1962  did  the  Gov- 
emment accord  unions  recognition. 

I  do  not  equate  the  public  interest  al- 
ways with  private  business  Interests  and 
liberal  Interests,  but  I  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consid^iration. 

Mr.  Beime  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  on  March  7  of  this  year  to 
testify  on  the  bill  Since  then,  Mr. 
Beime  has  answered  the  letters  of  Sen- 
ators, and  I  have  seen  copies  of  those 
letters.  He  has  not  backtracked  one 
inch.  He  has  answered  the  charges 
that  have  l>een  made.  He  has  not 
yielded  at  all  in  his  position. 

Testifjrlng  before  the  cmmnlttee.  Mr. 
Beime  said: 

Not  long  ago  we  had  a  study  made  by  a 
Dr.  WUllams  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
&nd  by  a  Dr.  CBrlez:  of  the  University  of  To- 


ronto, wherein  public  owned  communica- 
tion oompanles  and  prlrately  owned  com- 
munication oompanies  were  studied  both  as 
to  the  ratee  they  charged,  as  to  the  wages 
they  jMtld.  as  to  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment that  existed,  and  as  to  the  service 
which  the  public  received. 

That  is  a  pretty  big  prescription. 

The  flnrttng  of  those  two  eminent  profes- 
sors are  oonclxisive  In  that  the  privately 
owned  and  operated  and  managed  company 
(a)  give  iMtter  service  to  the  pubUc,  which  is 
reaUy  why  we  have  a  communication  sys- 
tem; (b)  provide  wages,  vrorklng  conditions, 
and  woiklng  practices  which  are  superior  to 
thoee  In  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  has  trav- 
eled knows  very  well  that  the  telephone 
system  in  America  is  superior  to  any 
other  system  in  the  world.  Try  to  make 
a  telephone  call  in  Paris.  Try  to  make 
a  telephone  call  in  London.  One  soon 
realizes  that  the  American  telephone  sys- 
tem is  the  most  efficient  telephone  com- 
munication system  in  the  world.  I  know 
it  mokes  money.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  The  Federal  Govemment  alone 
taxes  52  percent  of  the  profits.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  people  making  a  legiti- 
mate profit. 

By  the  way,  the  telephone  system  is  a 
regulated  entity.  But  the  charge  is 
made,  "Oh,  yes.  but  did  you  ever  hear 
of  anybody  regulating  A.T.  &  T.?"  If 
the  Govemment  cannot  r^iulste  A.T. 
k  T. — ^If  it  is  not  big  enough  to  regu- 
late A.T.  li  T.— then  I  do  not  think  it  is 
big  enough  to  run  a  communications 
satellite  system.  The  same  people  who, 
in  the  Govemment,  are  called  upon  to 
regulate  the  telephone  companies  are  be- 
ing advocated,  in  a  sense,  to  establish  a 
n:w  communications  system. 

Robert  Kennedy,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  said  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  that  ultimately  it  was 
necessary  to  depend  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  people  in  the  Govemment — their 
ability,  their  competence,  their  integrity 
to  enforcing  the  laws  under  which  they 
oper-^e. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations C(Hnmisslon  can  regulate.  Cer- 
tainly Congress  has  been  derelict  in  the 
performance  of  its  duty  in  not  giving  the 
FCC  the  tools  it  needs  in  order  to  do  a 
proper  Job  of  regulation.  I  suggest  that 
rather  than  condemn  the  PCC,  we  might 
very  well  look  into  our  own  activities. 

KOMOPOLT    CHABCSB 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this 
bill  would  hand  over  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  the  control  of  this  corporation 
to  A.T.  tiT.  It  is  Charged  that  we  are 
furthering  a  giant  monopoly  which  Is 
going  to  own  and  run  this  corporation 
as  it  pleases,  free  of  effective  controls 
and  mimindful  of  the  national  interest. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  just  what  does  the 
bill  provide? 

Instead  of  concerning  ourselves  with 
what  some  people  say  the  bill  provides, 
let  us  find  out  exactly  what  the  blU  it- 
self does  provide. 

First  of  all,  the  communication  com- 
mon carriers  may  not  own  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  the 
corporation. 

lie.  President,  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
this  field,  although  I  am  about  as  much 


of  aa  expert  la  it  as  are  aome  of  tiioM 
who  are  opposing  the  biU.  But  I  mUk 
to  say  that  one  who  boids  only  M  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  aaj  corpocatlop  and 
has  only  three  of  its  fifteen  direetora 
cannot  run  it.  In  our  family  we  have  a 
little  corporatioa.  but  I  do  not  have  SO 
percent  of  the  stock.  So  I  cannot  run 
the  corporation.  I  have  a  tHt>ther  who 
has  51  percent  of  the  stock,  and  lie  runs 
the  corporation.  He  ia  interected  in 
having  the  corporation  make  money; 
and  I  am  not  opposed  to  having  It  make 
a  little  money,  either. 

A.T.  l(  T.  is  only  one  of  s^number  of 
common  carriers  that  would  be  digiUe 
to  purchase  stock  in  the  corporatioa. 
Testimony  Indicated  that  there  are 
something  like  8  to  10  common  earriexB 
who  would  be  in  a  position  to  buy  sucb 
stock. 

Furthermore,  of  the  15  directors  of 
the  corporatl<Hi,  no  one  common  carrier 
can  elect  more  than  3.  This  means  that 
A.T.  L  T.  could  have  at  the  most  only 
20  percent  of  the  membership  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  ibe  ccmxiratiaa. 
Mr.  President,  if  3  members  of  a 
board. of  15  can  dominate  the  board. 
they  really  will  be  powerfuL  How  any- 
one can  say  that  having  3  members  out 
of  15  on  the  board  of  directorB  can  live 
one  company  control  is  t>eyand  my 
grasp. 

But  in  addition  to  theee  safeguards  In 
the  bill,  it  is  also  provided  bi  section 
304(f)  that  the  Federal  Communications 
OotnmisBion  upon  iMipUcatton  of  any  au- 
thorised carrier  and  after  notioe  and 
hearing  "may  compel  any  other  author- 
ised carrier  which  owns  aiiares  of  stock 
in  the  corp<»«tion  to  transfer  to  the  ap- 
pUcant,  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
sideration, a  number  of  shares  as  the 
Commission  determines  will  advance  the 
pubUc  interest  and  purposes  of  the  act." 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
any  Mnnber  of  the  Senate  point  out 
even  one  private  corporation  w^iieh  is 
subject  to  such  a  requirement.  Tbia 
provision  of  the  bin  certainly  provides 
protection  of  the  public  interest  If 
Senators  wish  to  state  that  the  FCC  will 
not  do  its  Job,  then  I  suggest  that  Sena- 
tors introduce  a  bill  to  abolish  the  rCQ. 
After  an,  if  the  FCC  is  incompetent,  why 
pay  its  members?  However,  I  think  the 
FCC  win  do  a  proper  Job. 

And  the  section  goes  on  to  provide: 

In  Its  determination  with  respect  to 
ownership  of  shares  of  stock  In  the  corpora- 
tion, the  Commission,  whenever  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  shall  promote  the 
widest  posBlble  dlstrlbutton  of  stock  among 
the  authorised  carriers. 

That  includes  aU  of  than.  It  includes 
Western  Union.  International  Telephone 
k  Telegraph,  Radio  Corp.  of  America — 
aU  of  them. 

So  we  see  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
bin  before  us,  A.T.  k  T.  is  not  going  to 
hold  the  majority  of  the  voting  stodc. 
and  even  the  stock  which  it  does  hold 
is  subject  to  sale  to  another  ftft»»pH<ng 
common  carrier  at  the  direction  of  the 
FCC.  And  we  see  that  A.T.  4  T.  is  not 
going  to  control  the  board  of  directors, 
but  it  is  specifically  limited  to  only  three 
out  of  the  fifteen  board  memliera.  I 
would  hardly  caU  this  motkopoif  eontKol 
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d  the  oorporatlon,  m  hu  been  charged 

"bftOBM. 


wtuJtmDuoM  orrBBPOBUC 
Now,  Ifr.  President.  I  turn  to  the 
charge  that  thla  hiU  does  not  adequatelj 
protect  the  public  interest.  This  is  a 
serious  charge;  and.  if  true  and  valid,  it 
would  be  reason  enough  for  rejecting  the 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  every 
Senator  carefully  examine  every  line 
of  the  IdU,  and  determine  whether  the 
public  interest  is  protected.  I  have  done 
so,  and  I  can  testify  that  I  have  read 
this  bHI — not  just  once,  but  several 
times;  and  I  have  read  much  of  the  testi- 
mony; and  I  have  read  the  reports — 
because,  as  every  Senator  kndws,  I  have 
gcxie  through  a  good  deal  of  soul- 
searchtng  In  connection  with  this 
measure.  I  have  not  been  happy  about 
some  of  the  procedures  which  have  been 
proposed.  This  is  no  secret.  I  thlnlc 
some  of  the  amendments  were  good  ones 
which  should  have  been  adopted.  But 
I  think  this  body  got  itself  into  a  posi- 
tion where  reason  went  out  the  door,  and 
stubbornness  ronained  within.  So  we 
had  to  deal  with  the  situation  as.it  de- 
veloped before  us;  and  the  majority 
leader  has  had  to  omx)6e  some  amend- 
ments which  I  favored.  I  tried  to  be  a 
peacemaker,  but  my  ooily  reward  for  that 
was  woe  and  trouble,  for  It  seemed  that 
among  seme  there  was  little  interest  in 
peace-making  attempts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  frank  to  state  that 
the  bill  is  not  perfect  But  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Mr.  Mlnow, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  Space 
Committee,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Uiat  this  bill  does  adequately 
protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  trust  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  with  the  very 
life  of  the  Nation;  and  they  trust  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Senators  take  the  word  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  about  the  coun- 
try's defense  needs.  But  will  Senators 
refuse  to  trust  him  when  it  comes  to  deal- 
ing with  a  communications  satellite? 
That  sounds  rather  ridiculous.  Mr. 
President.  The  Secretary  of  State  can, 
by  one  word  or  one  statement  or  one 
act,  put  our  country  into  an  impossible 
international  situation.  We  tnist  him 
to  go  to  Berlin  and  to  southeast  Asia  and 
to  South  America.  We  trust  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  our  Nation's  very  life. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  say  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  says  this  bUl  ade- 
quately protects  the  public  intrest,  he 
cannot  be  believed;  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree.  I  think  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  on  the  side  of 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation. 

First  of  all,  although  this  is  to  be  a 
privately  owned  and  operated  corpora- 
tion, the  bill  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  appoint 
three  members  of  the  corporation's 
board.     It  has  been  charged  that  the 


members  of  the  board  appointed  by 
President  will  owe  their  allegiance 
the  corporation  rather  than  to  the  p 
lie.  Understandably,  the  board  m 
bers  apiwinted  by  the  President  will 
sire  to  see  tlie  corporation  succeed  ai 
be  a  profitable  enterprise,  but  I  cai 
believe  that  they  as  Presidential  appol 
ees  would  be  the  type  of  people 
would  act  contrary  to  the  public  intei 
The  nominations  of  these  members 
have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate ; 
if  Senators  do  not  believe  the  nominees 
will  protect  the  public  interest,  Senat<>rs 
should  not  vote  for  confirmation  of  thjelr 
nominations.  After  all,  the  three  direc- 
tors who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Prejsi- 
doit  will  be  as  many  as  the  number!  to 
be  appointed  by  A.T.  Si  T.;  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  President  of  lihe 
United  Statt;s  is  stronger,  more  power- 
ful, and  more  important  than  the  presi- 
dent of  A.T.  &  T. — a  great  deal  more  l^n- 
portant. 

In  this  bill  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  President  in  regard  to  the  commuhi- 
catlon  satellite  system  are  spelled  out  in 
very  specific  and  all-encompas^g 
terms. 

Here  is  what  the  act  provides  in  ac- 
tion 201: 

The  President  shall — and  the  wdrd 
"shall"  is  a  directive — "aid  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  and  foster  the 
execution  of  a  national  program  for  ihe 
establishment  and  operation,  as  expejdi- 
tiously  as  possible,  of  a  commercial  coin- 
munications  satellite  system." 

The  President  shall  "provide  for  con- 
tinuoiis  review  of  all  phases  of  ihe 
development  and  operation  of  such  a  si's- 
tem.  including  the  activities  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  corporation  Au- 
thorized under  title  m  of  this  act." 

The  President  shall  "coordinate  '^he 
activities  of  governmental  agencies 
with  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  tele- 
communications, so  as  to  insure  tljiat 
there  Ls  full  and  effective  compliailice 
at  all  times  with  the  p>olicies  set  fa^th 
in  this  act." 

The  President  shall  "exercise  such 
supervision  over  relationships  of  the  cor- 
poration with  foreign  governments  or 
entities  or  with  international  bodies  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  sifch 
relationships  shall  be  consistent  w|ith 
the  national  Interest  and  foreign  polticy 
of  the  United  States." 

The  President  shall  "insure  that  time- 
ly arrangements  are  made  under  which 
there  can  be  foreign  participation  in  the 
establishment  and  use  of  a  communlf:a- 
tions  satellites  system." 

The  President  shall  "take  all  neejes- 
sary  steps  to  insure  the  availability  and 
appropriate  utilization  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  for  such  genijral 
governmental  purposes  as  do  not  require 
a  separate  commimications  satellite  sys- 
tem to  meet  unique  governmental  ne^s 
or  if  otherwise  required  in  the  national 
interest." 

The  President  shall  "so  exercise  his 
authority  as  to  help  attain  coordinated 
and  efficient  use  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  and  the  technical  compat^il- 
ity  of  the  system  with  existing  commurii- 
cations  facilities  both  in  the  UnJ 
States  and  abroad." 
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The  corporation  will,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  close  regulatory  controls  by 
the  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion. The  corporation  is  not  given  a 
free  hand  to  do  simply  as  it  wishes.  The 
FCC  has  adequate  powers  of  regulation 
and  supervision. 

Section  401  of  the  bill  states  that  the 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  a  common 
carrier  within  the  meaning  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  and  as  such 
shall  be  fully  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
titles  II  and  in  of  that  act.  In  addition 
section  201  of  the  pending  bill  states 
specifically : 

The  FCC  shall  "insure  effective  com- 
petition, including  the  use  of  competi- 
tive bidding  where  appropriate,  in  the 
procurement  by  the  corporation  and 
communications  common  carriers  of  ap- 
paratus, equipment,  and  services  re- 
quired for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  communications  satellite 
system  and  satellite  terminal  stations: 
and  the  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
solicit  its  recommendations  on  measures 
and  procedures  which  will  insure  that 
small  business  concerns  are  given  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
procurement  program  of  the  corporation 
for  property  and  services,  including  but 
not  limited  to  research,  development, 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair." 

The  FCC  shall  "insure  that  all  pres- 
ent and  future  authorized  carriers  shall 
have  nondiscriminatory  use  of,  and 
equitable  access  to,  the  communications 
satellite  system  and  satellite  terminal 
stations  under  just  and  reasonable 
-Charges,  classifications,  practices,  regu- 
lations, and  other  terms  and  conditions 
and  regulate  the  manner  in  which  avail- 
able facilities  of  the  system  and  stations 
are  allocated  among  such  users  thereof." 

The  FCC  shall  "in  any  case  where  the 
Secretary  of  State,  after  obtaining  the 
advice  of  the  administration  as  to  tech- 
nical feasibility,  has  advised  that  com- 
mercial communication  to  a  particular 
foreign  point  by  means  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  and  satellite 
terminal  stations  should  be  established 
in  the  national  interest.  Institute  forth- 
with appropriate  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 214(d)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  communication  by  the 
corporation  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mon carrier  or  carriers." 

The  FCC  shall  "prescribe  such  ac- 
counting regulations  and  systems  and 
engage  in  such  ratemaking  procedures 
as  will  insure  that  any  economies  made 
possible  by  a  communications  satellite 
system  are  appropriately  reflected  in 
rates  for  public  communication  services." 

The  FCC  shall  "grant  appropriate  au- 
thorizations for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  each  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tion, either  to  the  corporation  or  to  one 
or  more  authorized  carriers  or  to  the 
corporation  and  one  or  more  such  car- 
riers jointly,  as  will  best  serve  the  public 
interest,  conveniences,  and  necessity.  In 
determining  the  public  interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity  the  Commission 
shall  authorize  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  such  stations  by  communica- 
tions common  carriers  or  the  corpora- 
tion, without  preference  to  either." 
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The  FCC  shall  "insure  that  no  substan- 
tial additions  are  made  by  the  corpora- 
tion or  carriers  with  respect  to  facllitieB 
of  the  system  or  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tions unless  such  additions  are  required 
by  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessi^." 

The  FCC  shall  "require  that  additions 
be  made  by  the  corporation  or  carriers 
with  respect  to  facilities  of  the  system  or 
satellite  terminal  statioDS  where  such 
additions  would  serve  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  ntjcessity." 

I  also  call  attention  to  section  403  of 
the  bill  which  grants  authority  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  go  into  Federal  court  to  obtain  such 
equitable  reUef  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  any  action  or 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  conwration 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  policy 
and  purposes  set  f oith  in  the  declaration 
of  policy  of  the  act  or  which  are  in  vio- 
lation of  any  sections  of  the  act. 

But  it  has  been  argued  by  some  oppo- 
nents of  this  measrire  that  they  do  not 
believe  the  Federal  Government  will  ade- 
quately supervise  this  corporation  even 
though  it  has  such  iwwers  under  the  act. 
One  of  the  best  ansNvers  to  this  argtuient 
is  the  one  made  by  Attorney  Oeneral 
Kennedy  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  when 
he  said: 

In  the  laat  analysia  ytm  are  going  to  hare 
to  be  dependent  upon  IndlTlduals.  and  U  we 
do  not  have  people  ol  honesty  and  Integrity 
and  peo|de  who  are  performing  their  dutiee 
and  meeting  their  rctponalblUtlee  nmntng 
the  OoTemment.  whe:;her  they  are  Senaton 
of  the  United  Statee  or  the  executlre  branch 
of  the  OoTemment,  then  we  might  ae  weU 
all  dig  a  little  trench  and  crawl  In. 

I.  for  one.  have  faith  that  our  Oov- 
emment  will  meet  its  responsibilities  in 
seeing  that  this  corporation  is  ade- 
quately supervised  and  regulated  so  as 
to  protect  the  public  interest.  I  have 
faith  in  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  he  will  see  that  this  law  is 
enforced.  I  have  fiUth  in  our  Attorney 
Oeneral  that  he  will  take  appropriate 
action  to  safeguard  the  public  interest. 
I  have  faith  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  under  the 
outstanding  chairmanship  of  Newton 
Mlnow  will  adequately  supervise  and 
regulate  the  corporation. 

And  now.  last,  but  not  least.  I  want 
to  briefly  discuss  the  foreign  policy  im- 
plications of  the  landing  measure. 
roKoati   POLICY   aspbcts 

Some  critics  hAve  charged  that  the 
bill  would  permit  a  delegation  to  the 
corporation  of  the  President's  authority 
to  negotiate  international  agreements 
affecting  foreign  policy.  The  executive 
branch  states  emphatically  that  no  such 
delegation  of  authority  is  contained  or 
contemplated.  Moreover,  as  Secretary 
Rusk  observed: 

There  would  be  a  <x>natitutional  question 
whether  Congreaa  oould  by  legislation  de- 
prive the  President  <if  any  such  authority. 

Secretary  Rusk  pointed  out  that — 

Section  301(a)(4)  <x}nflrma  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  control  International  ne- 
gotiations *  *  *  in  any  way  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, where  the  foreign  poUcy  Interests 
of  the  T7nlted  States  are  Involved.  Where 
he  considers  It  necessary  for  the  executive 


branch  to  oanduet  the  negotlatioiu  htmsslf 
he  will  be  able  to  direct  this. 

And  the  Department  of  State's  Legal 
Adviser.  Mr.  Abram  Chayes,  Udd  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that — 

THe  8uin«me  Court  has  said  over  and 
over  again  that  the  President  says  what  the 
foreign  poUcy  Interests  of  the  United  States 
are  In  those  areas  such  as  this.  •  •  •  "mat 
has  been  true  In  ease  after  case  •  •  •  the 
Court  takes  the  foreign  p<^ey  of  the  United 
States  from  the  President. 

In  its  declaration  of  policy,  the  bill  re- 
flects an  awareness  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  objectives.  It  proposes 
that— 

Our  efforts  wUl  be  made  in  conjunction 
and  cooperation  with  other  countries  as  jtart 
of  an  inqiroved  global  communications  net- 
wortc  which  wm  be  responsive  to  pubUc  needs 
and  national  objectives  *  *  *  which  will  con- 
tribute to  world  peace  and  imderstand- 
ing  *  *  *  to  provide  global  coverage  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  •  •  •  Care  and  at- 
tention wUl  be  directed  toward  providing 
such  services  to  economlcaUy  less  developed 
countries  and  areas  as  well  as  those  mon 
highly  developed. 

In  this  connection  let  me  direct  atten- 
tion to  section  403  of  the  act,  which  states 
specifically: 

If  the  corporation  created  pursuant  to  this 
act  ahaU  engage  in  or  adhere  to  any  action, 
practices  or  poUcles  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  and  purposes  declared  Ln  section  103 
(declaration  of  policy  section)  of  this  act. 
or  If  the  corporation  or  any  other  person  shaU 
violate  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  shaU 
obstruct  or  Interfere  with  any  activities  au- 
tboriaed  by  this  act,  or  shaU  refiise,  faU,  or 
neglect  to  discharge  his  duties  and  respon- 
slbUlties  under  this  act.  or  shaU  threaten 
any  such  violation,  obstruction.  Interfer- 
ence, refusal,  failure,  or  neglect,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
In  which  such  corp>oratlon  or  other  person 
resides  or  may  be  found  shaU  have  Jurisdic- 
tion, except  as  otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 
upon  petition  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  to  grant  such  equitable  reUef 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent or  terminate  such  conduct  or  threat. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  this  section,  it 
gives  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  ample  power  to  see  that  the  cor- 
poration carries  out  the  Intent  of  the  act. 
If  the  corporation  does  not  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intent  of  the  (Congress,  the 
Attorney  General  can  go  into  Federal 
court  to  obtam  whatever  equitable  reUef 
Is  necessary. 

What  broader  authority  can  we  give 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  in  this  regard? 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  possibly 
strengthen  the  language  I  have  Just  read. 

Section  201(a)(4)  expUcitly  provides 
that— 

The  President  shall  exercise  such  super- 
vision over  relationships  of  the  corporation 
with  foreign  •  •  •  bodies  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  such  relationships  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  national  Interest  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  subparagraph  (5)  states  that 
the  President  shall  "insure  that  timely 
arrangements  are  made  under  which 
there  can  be  foreign  participation  in  the 
establishment  and  use  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system." 

Furthermore,  all  agreements  entered 
into  between  a  U.S.  international  carrier 
and  a  foreign  agency  are  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  Federal  Communications 


Commission  to  insure  that  they  are  in 
keei>lng  with  established  poUey  and  ttm 
terms  of  outstanding  lioenaes  and  au- 
thorisatkHis  issued  by  the  Commission. 
Also,  aooordtng  to  FCC  rules,  each  com- 
mon carrier  involved  in  f cnvifn  tdegraph 
or  telQibone  traffic  must  lUe  with  the 
Commissixm  a  report  "covering  all  ne- 
gotiations, written  or  oral.  Initiated  or 
conducted  during  the  preceding  oalcindar 
month  with  any  foreign  administration, 
agency,  or  carrier  for  (a>  the  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  or  indirect  circuit  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
or  oversea  point,  other  than  temporary 
arrangonents  for  emergency  routine  of 
trafBc;  (b)  any  new  foreign  traffic  eon- 
tract,  agreement,  concession.  Uoenae,  or 
authorization;  or  (c)  any  change  or  miod- 
iflcation  in  any  existing  arrangement." 

For  nearly  a  century  our  international 
carriers  have  negotiated  agreements  with 
foreign  agencies  involving  redproeal 
communications  rights  and  the  use  of 
transoceanic  cables  and  other  facilities. 
Although  some  of  these  agreements  may 
have  touched  on  foreign  policy,  the  vast 
maj(xity  have  been  routine  business  ar- 
rangements. However,  without  ezoq>- 
tlon  all  such  agreements  made  pursuant 
to  this  legislation  will  have  to  be  made 
known  to  the  Department  of  State  under 
section  402. 

The  foreign  policy  aspects  of  this  mat- 
ter have  been  given  careful  otmsidera- 
tk>n. 

Ttiere  has  bcfen  some  talk  about  what 
Mr.  Stevenson  thinks  about  the  bin.  I 
got  in  touch  with  him.  as  did  othov.  I 
insisted  on  at  least  a  letter.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  me  dated  today,  August  16, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

UjS.  RcraBSKirrATivs  to  thb 

Uhti^  VATtamu. 

Avfu$t  19, 1$$2. 
Bon.  HuBxaT  H.  Hxntrtaar, 
UJS.  Senate. 

Dbab  Htnoonr:  X  am  glad  to  respond  to  your 
request  for  my  views  on  the  ImpUcatlaos  of 
the  satellite  communications  bm  tor  our 
poUcles  and  objectives  In  the  Uhlted  na- 
tions. ^ 

I  assure  you  that  If  I  had  any  serloas  eon- 
cem  about  this  I  would  somehow  have  made 
my  views  heard  long  before  this. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  the  obvkms.  let 
me  emphaalae  that  any  satellite  oommunl- 
catlons  system  in  which  the  United  Statee 
would  be  interested  must  be  intemattoraal 
In  scope. 

It  follows  that  the  corporation  envisaged 
In  the  bm  oould  not  poakbly  davelop  a  ra- 
tional oommunicattona  aatdllte  system  with- 
out entering  into  numerous  bilateral  and 
multilateral  International  agreements.  Any- 
thing else  would  be  a  technological  and 
poUUeal  Imposslbrnty.  So  we  start  with  this 
fact  of  life:  Any  system  at  eoBummicatloB 
via  satdlltas  that  makes  any  aanas  depends 
for  Its  existence  on  International  eocysrattosi, 
and  agreement.  This  is  the  heart  of  Ui» 
whole  matter. 

But  for  what  purpoee  do  ws  want  Intsr- 
natlonal  cooperation  and  agresmant  In  tfs- 
velc^lng  a  workable  and  useful  sysUm  at 
communications  via  sstdlftesf  On  tlila,  tt 
seems  to  me  that  the  language  of  the  MO 
befor'  the  Senate  Is  dear.  In  tbs  detiUur^- 
tlon  of  pcMcy  and  purpose  it  Is  stated: 

That  our  purpose  la  to  sstaUlsh  a  global 
communications  network: 

That  our  aim  Is  global  coverage  at  the  ear- 
Uest  possible  date: 

That  our  policy  Is  to  do  this  In  ooaioae- 
tion  and  cooperation  with  othw  eoonlilas. 
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It  tiMNfara  aaana  to  torn  tbat  tha  bUl  ax- 
pUeitly  lanninlta  tliat  tha  ayataiin  la  to  ba 
g;iobal  In  acopa.  Including  axpreasly  the  leas 
deraioped  araaa;  that  It  tiea  thla  adenttfle 
wonder  dlraetly  to  the  basie  aim  of  VS. 
for^gn  poUey  which,  of  courae.  la  to  "con- 
trlhato  to  world  peace  and  nndentandlng:" 
and  that  IntHnattanal  eoc^flntton  and 
agraaoMBt  to  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  eyatem. 

Thaaa  elaar  oonunltmenta  to  policy  and 
puxpoaa  are  slTon  taeth  In  section  aoi  where 
thePrealdent  ia  directed  to  Insure  the  reallza- 
tton  of  theae  polidea  and  the  FOC  la  di- 
rected, among  other  things,  to  "Insure  that 
all  prsasnt  and  future  authortnad  caxrlara 
ahatt  tef*  nondlacrlmlnatory  uae  of  and 
aquUabl*  aMaaa  to,  the  oommunloatloDa 
aatallito  ayatam." 

While  X  think  the  bill  Should  have  made 
precise  reference  to  the  United  Nations,  Its 
language  and  Intent  are  consistent  with  the 
mevaat  pert  of  Resolution  1731  adopted  by 
the  OaBcral  flaanmti'T  of  the  United  Matlona 
last  Zlaoambar.  Included  In  that  long  and 
detaBed  reeotuttem  are  tbaae  words: 

•fHmiiPiuyfi'r^***"  by  T"t^"*  of  aatellltes 
Should  be  aTallable  to  the  nations  of  tha 
notVtL  as  soon  as  practicable  on  a  global  and 
nondiscriminatory  baala." 

■ntat  the  polley  set  forth  in  ttie  bill  and 
the  policy  enunciated  toy  the  General  Asaem- 
bly  fit  each  other  ao  neatly  la  not  entirely 
eolnoldentaL  Tha  UJB.  delegation  played 
the  letitUnc  role  In  drafting  thla  resolution 
B-tirf  supporting  Its  adoption  by  the  assembled 
nations  of  the  world.  Speaking  to  the  Oen- 
aral  Asaembly  on  December  4.  1961.  X  stated: 

"The  Uhlted  Btatea  wiahaa  to  aaa  this  fa- 
cility made  avmllaUa  to  all  atataa  on  a  ^obal 
and  T"?FMt'*i*r«Tr«<"^*-<*T  basis.  We  conceive 
of  this  as  am  international  aerrlce.  We 
would  like  to  see  United  Matlona  members 
not  only  use  this  serrlce,  but  also  partld- 
pato  In  Its  ownerahlp  and  operation  U  they 
ao  de^re." 

The  almllarlty  ot  pnrpoae — and  of  lan- 
guage—la again  clear. 

I  understand  that  aatat  doubts  have  been 
axpraaaad  aa  to  whether,  however  clear  the 
language  may  be,  the  propoeed  corporation 
can  be  required  to  give  effect  to  national 
p^dey.  eipeclally  as  It  bears  on  foreign  par- 
tldpatlon  in  an  ultimate  International  sys- 
tem. Onoe  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
language  of  section  201  la  adequate  when  It 
directs  the  President  to  "instire  that  timely 
airangementa  are  made  under  which  thtfe 
can  be  foreign  participation  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  uae  of  a  communications  satel- 
Uto  system.** 

While,  aa  I  aay,  q)eolflc  reference  to  the 
United  Katlona  has  been  omitted,  section 
aoi(a)(4)  refera  to  the  authority  of  the 
Frealdent  to  supervlae  relations  of  the  eor- 
poratlan  with  "foreign  goremments  at  entl- 
tlea  or  with  International  bodlee."  The 
United  Natloiis  and  Its  family  of  agencies 
are.  of  course,  "international  bodies." 

The  role  of  one  at  thoee  international 
bodiea — ^the  Interaetlonal  Telecommunica- 
tions Union — la  et  least  tacitly  recognized  In 
the  bUl  Itaelf  In  section  201(a)(7)  which 
dlrecta  tha  President  to  "so  exercise  his 
authority  aa  to  he^  attain  coordinated  and 
eOeient  uae  of  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum**—whleh  la  iopiethlng  that  can  be 
d<me  only  through  the  ITU.  And  the  bear- 
ings have  been  replete  with  q;>eclflc  refer- 
encea  to  the  primary  role  in  store  for  the  ITU. 

Bo  X  am  aatJafled  that  the  role  of  the 
XTnitod  Mattasie  tn  a  sstolUto  cranmnnlcationa 


Is  explieltly   intended  by  th«| 
giiage  and  legislative  history  of  the  bl 

I«t  me  add  that  in  the  United  N| 
General  Assembly  and  its  Outer  Space 
mlttee,  in  the  Intemational  Teleoommi 
tlons  Union,  and  In  bilateral  oonver 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Int 
oountrlea,  the  United  States  has  an^ 
promote  the  objective  which  It  succei 
advocated  In  the  Oenoral  Assembly'-fthat 
"communications  by  means  of  satellites 
should  be  available  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  soon  as  practicable  on  a  globaJL  and 
nondiscriminatory  basis." 

The  record  seems  clear  that  the  Hfnlted 
States  has  been  committed — since  yese  1  of 
the  space  age — to  a  policy  of  seeking  the 
maTiiniim  amount  of  cooperation  in  outer 
space  for  which  we  can  obtain  internaiilonal 
agreement,  and  that  policy  guides  ov^  ac- 
tions on  space  matters  before  the  UnltM  Na- 
tions and  ita  family  of  agencies.  I  Mlieve 
that  the  piogiesB  that  has  been  made  In  the 
United  Nations  on  this  complex  and  dedicate 
subject  Is  quite  hopeful,  and  I  repeal)  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  pres^  for- 
ward in  line  with  our  own  polley  and  l|n  the 
spirit  of  the  United  Nations  resolution  I 
have  Just  been  describing. 

I  conclude  that  the  legislation  toefoM  you 
provides  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Ooverzunent  with  adequate 
control  and  influence  to  Insure  that  tlike  in- 
strument propoeed  here  can  be  fitted  or 
adapted  to  aa  intemational  system  wh^n  we 
learn  enough  to  design  one.  J 

Sincerely  yours,  I 

ADLAI  E.  STXVEN0ON. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  in  the 
public  interest.  This  leg^islatiOfi  is 
designed  to  pool  the  resources  of  iljmer- 
ica  and  put  us  into  orbit,  so  to  speftk,  in 
a  communications  satellite  systeiQ. 

B4r.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  stll^  re- 
fuse to  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  very  interfjsting 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  was  not  brouiA^t  by 
the  administration  down  here  tai  take 
bis  examinaUon  in  regard  to  his  position 
on  this  bill  or  to  square  it  with  the 
statement  made  before  the  United  Na- 
tions on  December  21,  1961,  whtjn  he 
offered  the  UJ3.  declaration  resolu- 
tion before  the  United  Nations;'  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  asked 
that  he  be  i»roduced  for  examinition. 
and  I  want  to  say  he  could  not  cotne. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Stevi^nson 
works  under  the  authority  of  the  l^esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  When  the  Presldettt  has 
teatlfled  by  letter,  and  the  Secretatty  has 
testified  by  the  hour,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  him  here  also. 

Mr.   MORSE.    I  could   not 
with  the  Senator  more. 

Jilr.  HUMPHREY.     He   says   it 
the  interest  of  the  United  States 
requirements    in   the   United   Ni 
AiQr   arguments   to    the   contrai 
qDurlous  and  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  ms^  say 
they  are,  but  that  does  not  make  them 
spurious. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidaht,  in 
concliision,  I  submit  that  this  measure 
as  proposed  by  the  President  djT  the 
United  States,  reviewed,  studied,  slid  de- 
bated by  four  separate  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  tiassed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House,  antf  sup- 
ported without  reservation  in  its  pitesent 
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form  by  the  administration.  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  and  will  make  It  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  move  ahead  to 
participate  in  a  global  communications 
system. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  gives  the 
President  ample  authority  to  siipervlse 
and  control  any  and  all  dealings  of  the 
corporation  which  affect  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy,  that  adequate  safeguards 
are  written  into  the  bill  to  prevent  any 
single  company  from  gaining  monopo- 
listic control  over  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion, and  that  the  public  interest  is 
protected  by  the  powers  given  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Convinced,  as  I  am.  that  the  national 
interest  wiU  be  promoted  by  such  a  com- 
munication satellite  sjrstem  and  that  pri- 
vate industry  has  the  means  and  capa- 
bility of  doing  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done 
under  adequate  governmental  supervi- 
sion and  regulation,  I  support  this  bill  as 
a  major  step  forward  in  mankind's  ad- 
vancement in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  has  used  aU  of  his 
time,  without  question,  let  the  Rkcoro 
show. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  not  yield 
to  me,  but  I  challenge  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  point  out  one  place  in  this 
bill  where  the  taxpayers  or  the  Govern- 
ment get  back  anything  whatsoever  for 
the  investment  they  have  made  in  re- 
search and  development,  both  in  rock- 
ets and  satellites.  There  is  not  even  a 
provision  for  preferential  rates  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  giveaway  bill  with  no  compen- 
sation back  to  the  Government  even  in 
a  reduction  of  rates. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  spent 
much  time  talking  about  research  and 
development  and  what  has  been  done 
in  other  fields,  such  as  fertiliser,  seeds. 
Jet  planes,  but  those  have  been  made 
available  to  everybody.  One  does  not 
have  to  join  a  monopoly  in  order  to  get 
to  use  it.  The  result  of  research  in  this 
field  is  being  exclusively  giver  to  a  pri- 
vate monopoly,  which  we  have  demon- 
strated, in  my  opinion,  will  be  dominated 
by  A.T.  k  T. 

In  order  to  try  to  prevent  a  little  of 
that  domination,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  de3k  and  ask  to  have 
read.  It  is  a  very  important  one.  I 
refer  to  my  amendment  identified  as  "S- 
11-62— WW." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  on 
page  38,  following  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing and  renumber  the  succeeding 
sections  accordingly. 

Sec.  403.  The  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  is  amended  aa  follows: 

(1)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  222  of  said  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision,  in  any 
consolidation  or  merger  of  domestic  tele- 
graph carriers  heretofore  approved  by  the 
Pederal   Conmiimicatlons  Conunlsslon  pur- 
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suant  to  said  sectioc.  232  for  the  divestment 
of  the  international  telegraph  operatiotu 
theretofore  oarrled  on  by  any  party  to  the 
consolidation  or  merger  and  notwithstanding 
any  order  heretofore  made  by  said  Commis- 
Blon  with  respect  to  such  divestment  the 
consoUdated  or  merged  carrier  rasiUting  from 
any  such  oonaolldatlon  or  merger  ahaU  not 
be  imder  any  requirement  for  the  divest- 
ment of  Its  International  telegraph  opera- 
tlons. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  this 
is  a  most  important  amendment,  as  are 
all  the  amendments  we  have  offered,  even 
though  they  have  been  stricken  down  by 
motions  to  table.  In  order  that  seme 
Senators  may  be  present,  since  they 
may  be  interested  in  the  amendment,  to 
which  every  Senator  ought  to  agree,  I 
suggest  the  atoence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pkli. 
In  the  chair).  The  clerk  wiU  caU  the 
roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


(No.   i»S  Lag] 

Aiken 

Ooldwater 

Miner 

AllOtt 

Oore 

Monroney 

BarUett 

Oruenlng 

Morae 

Beau 

Hart 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hartk» 

Mundt 

BocBB 

HickoiUooper 

Muskle 

Bottum 

Hlckcj 

Neuberver 

Burdlck 

mu 

Pastore 

Bush 

HoUatd 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

HruakA 

PeU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humporey 

Prouty 

Cannon 

JackacD 

Prozmlre 

Ckptfiart 

Javtto 

Randolph 

CarlaoQ 

Johnston 

Bobertsoo 

CarroU 

Jordai.,  N.C. 

BuaseU 

Case 

SaltonstaU 

Chaves 

Keattrg 

Scott 

Church 

Kefauver 

Smathera 

CUrk 

Kerr 

Smith.  Maas 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Lausct.e 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo. 

Stennls 

Dlrkaen 

Long.  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

IXniclaa 

ICacnuaon 

Tower 

Kaatland 

ManaSeld 

WUey 

Blender 

McCarthy 

WUllams.  N  J. 

Kngle 

Moaellan 

Wimams.Del. 

■rvln. 

McOee 

Tarboroiigh 

Pong 

McNaroara 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Pulbrlsht 

Metealf 

Toung,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Ui.  President,  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  listen  to  me  for 
only  a  few  minutes.  The  amendment  Is 
an  important  oat.  I  think  it  is  an 
amendment  that  every  Senator  ought  to 
be  glad  to  agree  to.  I  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  submitted  the 
amendment  for  the  consideration  and 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Barr,  the  vice  ix^aldent  of  Western 
Union,  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, before  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, and  before  the  Antitrust  and 
MoncHwly  Subcommittee.  Senators  who 
were  present  then  will  remember  that  in 
1943 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  Presidoit,  may 
we  have  order  so  that  we  may  hear  the 
speaker? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  1943  there  were 
two  telegraph  companies  in  the  United 
States.  A.T.  k  T.  had  not  entered  the 
private  line  telex  field  at  that  time. 
Postal  Telegraph  was  in  bad  shape. 
Western  Union  agreed  to  take  it  over 
and  merge  the  two  companies.  But  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  merger  of  the 
companies,  it  was  necessary  to  enact  a 
law  to  get  around  the  antitrust  laws. 

Public  Law  4  of  the  78th  Congress 
was  then  passed  authorizing  the  merger 
of  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph. 
But  over  the  objection  of  Western  Union, 
there  was  forced  into  the  bill  at  that 
time  a  second  section  which  required,  as 
a  condition  of  the  merger,  that  Western 
Union  give  up  its  intemational  opera- 
tions. Western  Union  at  that  time,  as 
now.  had  smne  intemational  telegraph 
operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  for 
19  years  Western  Union  has  been  under 
the  ax  of  divestiture.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anyone  who  would  be 
able  to  take  over  the  business,  and  who 
would  be  satisfactory.  Iliey  make  very 
little  money  out  of  their  oversea  busi- 
ness, but  they  would  like  to  keep  it. 

It  is  true,  as  lifr.  Barr  has  pointed  out 
before  the  committees,  that  A.T.  k  T. 
has  no  restriction  on  it  for  voice  or  tele- 
graph business  in  the  United  States. 
Since  1945  A.T.  Ii  T.'a  telegraph  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  19  to  45  percent  of  all  the  tele- 
graph business  in  the  United  States. 
A.T.  Ii  T.  has  no  restrictions  upon  it  for 
telegraph  business  overseas  or  for  voice 
business  overseas.  It  is  the  only  com- 
pany that  sends  voice  messages  overseas 
from  the  United  States.  As  Mr.  Barr 
has  pointed  out.  it  is  utterly  unfair  to 
allow  a  large  company  to  have  no  re- 
strictions on  it  for  voice  or  telegraph 
domestically  or  overseas,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  require  a  small  company. 
Western  Union,  which  is  offering  a  little 
competition  on  telegraph  business — 
none  on  voice  business — ^to  go  through 
with  this  divestiture.  They  have  made 
a  genuine  effort  to  dispose  of  their  over- 
sea business,  but  they  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so. 

Westem  Union  is  the  oldest  telegraph 
company  in  the  world.  It  was  f(»med 
103  years  ago.  It  is  a  good  company. 
It  has  fine  management.  It  has  done 
much  in  research  and  development.  It 
has  pioneered  in  the  tel^rraph  business. 

Westem  Union  cannot  and  would  not 
be  interested  in  going  into  the  satellite 
corporation  if  it  has  to  be  divested  of  its 
oversea  business,  as  is  required  by  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  1943. 

A.T.  Ii  T.  has  assets  amounting  to  $27 
billion.  Westem  Union  has  assets 
amounting  to  $315  million.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  impose  no  restrictions  on  the  giant 
with  respect  to  voice  and  telegraph  busi- 
ness domestically  and  overseas,  and  at 
the  same  time  require  a  small  competi- 
tor, one  one-hundredth,  approximately, 
the  size  of  A.T.  U  T..  to  divest  Itself  of  its 
oversea  business?  Tills  amendmwt 
would  provide  a  little  ooxi4)etlti<m.  Tliat 
is  what  we  need  to  have.  Westem  Un- 
ion could  then  go  into  the  voice  busi- 
ness, if  they  could  do  oversea  business 


and  use  the  satellite.  Tlwy  cannot  at 
the  present  time,  because  tSaer  do  not 
have  the  facility.  A.T.  ft  T.  wlU  not  let 
them  use  their  cables.  Therefore,  by  di- 
rection of  Congress,  they  will  have  to  go 
out  of  the  oversea  business.  It  is  not 
fair.  It  is  not  right  We  need  a  UtUe 
competition  in  this  field. 

I  was  kK^ing  in  the  Fortune  directory 
this  morning  for  the  eonxparable  sises  of 
these  two  corporations.  I  find  uiuler 
utillUes  that  A.T.  ft  T.  is  No.  1  in  every- 
thing. It  is  No.  1  In  income.  No.  1  in  the 
business  it  does.  It  earns  a  net  profit  on 
investment,  after  taxes,  of  more  than  9 
percent.  I  looked  down  the  Ust  to  try  to 
find  Westem  Union.  It  is  not  listed  in 
Fortime's  500  large  ocnporations.  How- 
ever, I  have  an  annual  report  by  Wett- 
em  Union.  This  little  company  has 
spent  more  than  $200  million  in  the  last 
few  years  in  modemlzinc  its  plants  and 
its  operations,  getting  in  a  position  to  do 
better  business. 

It  will  have  to  give  up  its  ovwaea  busi- 
ness. A  little  competitor  wQl  have  gone 
by  the  wayside.  It  cannot  get  into  the 
satellite  corporation,  because  it  would 
have  no  business  there.  Mr.  Barr  sajs 
they  want  to,  but  there  would  be  no  uae 
of  their  getting  into  the  satellite  cor- 
poration if  they  could  not  send  mfssiggs 
from  here  to  Europe  or  somewhere  else. 

So  I  say  that  in  the  name  of  competi- 
tion, in  the  name  of  fairness  between 
these  comi>azxles,  in  the  name  of  trying 
to  help  the  little  cmnpany  have  some 
advantages  that  the  larger  company 
has.  this  restriction  in  the  1943  law 
ought  to  be  removed.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  restric- 
tions on  Westem  Union  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. My  committee  has  had  this  matter 
before  it  on  three  or  four  and  maybe  on 
five  or  six  occasions.  In  fact.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  by  request  on  three  or  four 
occasions.  Every  time  when  we  had  a 
hearing  on  this  niatter  we  found  that  the 
Attorney  General's  office  oiq>oeed  us,  on 
the  groimd  that  this  mli^t  have  some 
semblance  of  monopoly. 

Westem  Union  has  tried,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  said,  to  live  xsp 
to  the  divestiture  clause  for  many  years. 
They  honestly  and  oonsciaitiously  have 
tried  to  sell  or  lease  or  get  rid  of  thdr 
oversea  communications  system.  They 
have  never  been  able  to  do  so.  IX  must 
be  said,  however,  that  A.T.  ft  T.  at  one 
time,  about  1^  or  2  years  ago.  made  an 
offer,  under  which  A.T.  ft  T.  would  lease 
some  of  its  cables.  I  do  not  know  what 
happened.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
came  to  a  meeting  of  minds. 

Tliere  is  no  opposition  to  Westem 
Union  within  the  common  carriers  to 
proceed  to  use  their  oversea  system. 
However,  there  is  this  Mder  of  divesti- 
ture. The  Attorney  Oenoal  alwaya 
(HHXMes  the  kind  of  proposal  I  have  in 
mmd.  Tlkey  regularly  oppose  it.  because 
this  law  was  studi  in  some  years  ago  at  a 
time  when  the  circumstances  were  quite 
different.  I  am  familiar  with  the  sitiia- 
tion. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Tsn- 
nessee.  since  there  Is  the  nda  of  ger- 
maneness when  cloture  is  inwAced.  there 
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mliM  poHibiy  be  »  point  <tf  orier  made 
a8fttiBtthe«BieadiBeBtfQr  gemuneBeaB, 
and  therefore,  because  I  am  wiwle* 
beartedly  tanftrnv  of  what  he  Is  trying  to 
do,  wodkl  MfseBt  that  the  Senator  from 
Tenneaeee  and  I  win  joto  Um— intro- 
duce his  amendment  as  a  MIL  It  will  be 
pnmiptly  referred  to  the  Soiate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

I  wldi  to  assure  him,  and  I  know  I 
can  give  the  assurance  of  the  distln- 
guisfaed  SenatfMT  from  Rhode  Island  also, 
tiiat  we  win  hxM  hearings  <m  the  bffl. 
We  <h>  not  need  many  hearings.  I  am 
sure  that  a  vaaiontj  of  the  committee 
members  are  in  faror  of  it.  We  win  have 
our  next  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  I  hope 
we  can  get  It  out  of  committee  promptly 
at  the  next  meeting.  I  will  make  that 
promise.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  introduce  the  biU  as 
such  and  ask  fen:  its  appropriate  refer- 
ence, regardless  of  the  action  on  his 
amendment. 

liir.  KEPAUVER.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Washington  if  this  is  not 
true 

The  PRESIDIMQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  MAONUSQN.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  first  let  me 
introduce  the  bin? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Very  welL 

Mr.  MAQNUBON.  I  introduce  the 
bin  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  I^IESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bin 
win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bm  (S.  3646)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1A34,  as  amended, 
relative  to  mergers  of  domestic  tele- 
graph carriers.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
Nusoir  (for  himself,  and  Senators  Kx- 
FAUVXx  and  Lauschx)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Comma*ce. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Washington  if  this  is  not  the  case: 
There  has  been  ample  testimony  in  the 
present  hearing  in  coimection  with  the 
satelUte  communications  measure.  In 
addition  to  an  the  other  testimony  that 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  has  taken. 
I  can  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hear- 
ings of  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly 
contain  acme  35  or  40  pages. 

The  representatives  of  Western  Union 
testified  at  great  length  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  So  the  question 
has  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  bin  now  before  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  is  entirely  germane,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, under  the  act,  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  determine  who  win  be  a  carrier 
entitled  to  belong  to  the  corporation. 
There  are  sections  which  deal  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Act,  and  this  is 
simply  another  amendment  relating  to 
the  eliglbinty  of  who  can  partlc^te  in 
the  satellite  system. 

There  is  no  reason  for  futher  delay. 
However  expeditions  the  handling  of 
such  a  Un  might  be,  it  would  not  be 
passed  in  this  CongresB.  What  would 
that  do  to  Western  Union?  Western 
Union  Is  under  the  ax  right  now  to  di- 
vest. R  la  Important  that  Western  Un- 
ion have  an  opportunity  to  invest  money 


in  the  satellite  corporation,  if  the  a^r- 
poratlan  is  to  be  formed.  Otherwtee, 
Western  Union  could  not  invest  monfy; 
it  would  have  no  incentive  to  int^ 
money,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of 
oOTporation.  because  it  wmild  have  no; 
temational  business.  That  is  not  ffl 
when  a  Uttle  company  is  trying  to 
for  the  future,  not  knowing  whet 
next  month  it  win  be  in  operation  or  WiU 
have  its  oversea  business  taken  aijay 
from  it. 

I  tliink  the  time  to  act  on  the  amend- 
moit  is  today.  The  record  before  ufl  is 
clear.  We  have  waited  19  years.  We 
have  a  biU  before  us  to  which  ihe 
amendment  would  be  germane.  Wi^t- 
em  Union  wiU  be  needed  as  a  memper 
of  the  corporation,  if  the  corporatioii  is 
to  be  formed.  X  tiiink  we  should  t^ke 
such  action  in  tne  name  of  competitid^ — 
and  beUeve  me,  I  would  not  be  for  any- 
thing unless  it  would  promote  comptiti- 
tion,  and  this  arrangement  would.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  a  Uttle  competitor  pushed 
out  of  the  picture.  I  think  the  ametlid- 
ment  ought  to  be  adopted  now. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  do  not  think 
Western  Union  is  a  little  company.  It 
may  be  smaU  in  comparison  with  ii.T. 
&  T.,  but  Western  Union  is  a  very 
healthy,  large  American  company. 
'  Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  one  one-hyn- 
dredth  the  size  of  A.T.  ft  T. 

Mr.  BAAGNUSON.  I  have  known  of 
this  situation  for  many  years — all  the 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Cokn- 
mittee  on  Commerce.  The  membergj  of 
the  FCC  have  been  very  sensible  And 
wise  about  this  proposal,  although  at 
any  time  they  could  have  moved  in  on 
Western  Union  to  ascertain  what  had 
been  done.  They  have  not  done  so,  be- 
cause they  know  that  Western  Union 
has  honestly  tried  to  divest  itself.  I  do 
not  believe  the  present  FCC  wiU  do  any- 
thing about  the  situation  untU  Congrjess 
has  settled  the  question. 

ActuaUy,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Committee  on  C<nnmerce  did  not  appt^ve 
the  proposal  after  the  Attorney  Genital 
had  appeared  before  us  was  that  we  \)e- 
lieved — ^perhaps  wrongly  so — that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antltnist  and  Monop- 
oly, of  which  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  the  chairman,  would  positlfjely 
differ  with  us  and  say  it  was  monopoly. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  went  before  ihe 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  testified  for 
the  amendment.  So  I  would  never  h^ve 
jumped  down  the  committee's  throailt. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  after  examining  into  ^he 
question,  has  discovered  what  I  have  y^ng 
beUeved;  namely,  that  this  proposal  Will 
work  aU  right  But  it  is  a  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  that  is  somewhat  fbr- 
eign  to  the  biU.  I  am  glad  that  l^is 
coUoquy  has  taken  place,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  who  are  present  wiU  undier- 
stand  and  go  along  with  the  propMal. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  favorable  to  ^he 
Western  Union  people.  I  do  not  kt^ow 
how  many  discussions  I  have  had  wjith 
them.  I  have  observed  that  all  the  other 
onnmon  carriers  have  tried  to  be  helpful 
in  this  situation.  I  think  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  would  be  glad  topro- 
cecd  with  the  proposal  forthwith.    THJere 


has  been  no  House  action  on  it.  There 
would  not  be  any  if  we  put  it  on  this  biU. 
The  House  would  have  to  act  on  it,  too. 
I  think  Chairman  Haxus  would  like  to 
have  a  look  at  it.  but  I  would  almost  be 
wiUing  to  wager  that  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  agree- 
ing— ^I  do  not  know  wtiether  the  Attorney 
General  would  stiU  agree  or  not — ^we 
could  have  this  action  taken.  It  is  a 
worthy  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  Join  as  a  oosponsor  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  of  the  biU 
which  he  introduced  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Attorney  General  and  others  who  are 
in  a  position  to  compel  divestiture  would 
give  recognition  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  act  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  1 
should  like  to  have  the  floor  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognised. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  right,  it  is 
proper  that  this  amendment  be  taken 
up  at  this  time.  There  is  legislative 
background  in  the  Senate.  I  see  no  rea- 
son, while  we  are  dealing  with  who  are  to 
be  eligible,  why  we  cannot  make  it  clear 
that  Western  Union  wiU  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  part  of  the  corporation 
so  far  as  its  oversea  business  is  con- 
cerned. I  see  no  reason  why  the  amend- 
ment should  not  be  agreed  to  right  away, 
while  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  everything  that  has  l>een  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAGNtrsoNl.  I  was  (me  of  those  who 
participated  in  most  of  the  hearings 
wliich  had  to  do  with  the  question  of 
divestiture.  There  is  a  little  opposition. 
I  would  not  say  it  is  widespread  or  sub- 
stantial, but  there  is  some.  There  is 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General.  The  question  was  discussed  in 
an  informal  way,  not  as  a  result  of  any 
proposed  legislation  having  been  intro- 
duced. I  am  glad  that  the  biU  has  been 
introduced  today.  This  matter  has  not 
been  cleared  by  the  House.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  act  on  this  amendment 
at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  we  win  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  Western  Union, 
which  I  think  needs  a  lot  of  considera- 
tion: but  we  wlU  be  doing  a  greater  dis- 
service to  the  biU.  If  the  amendment 
were  to  go  to  conference,  it  would  kill 
the  bUl. 

Therefore,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  withhold  his  moticm  to  table? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  withhold  my  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  the  House  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
posal. There  was  testimony  before  the 
House  about  it,  and  Western  Union 
apparently  does  not  believe  It  wID  hurt 
their  chances,  because  their  representa- 
tives appeared  before  House  and  Senate 
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committees  azid  asked  to  be  included; 
to  have  the  limitation  removed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRlflSmiNO  OIVICKU.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment <rf  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHRiTY.  I  announoe  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bibls], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  £Mr.  Cax- 
ROixl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ClakkI,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  EastlahdI,  the  Senator  from 
Calif omia  [Mr.  ErgliI.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGei].  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andk>son1  and 
the  Senator  from  Arisona  [Mr.  Hatdsh] 
are  neoessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Afexieo 
[Mr.  AmdkesonI.  Che  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  BiBLxJ  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Sastlahd]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  CarboxlI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdxn]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Arirxma  would  vote  *^a." 

On  this  vote,  tlte  Senator  from  Wyo- 
rr^ing  [Bfr.  McOci]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utali  [Mr.  Mossl .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ClakxI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EirGx.B]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  Tote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  wodld  vote 
"yea."       

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  ButlkxI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MmtPHTl  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  SsLTOiraraLL]  are  nec- 
essarily absent  and.  if  present  and  vot- 
ing, would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  Is  detained  on  ollleial  commit- 
tee business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67. 
nays  20,  as  foDows: 

[IVo.  104  Lag.] 
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Hart 
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HOT  vormo— 18 

Moas 

Bible 

Xngle 

MuiiOiy 

Bvtler 

HaydcB 

Saltonstan 

Oarroa 

MeGee 

Claik 

Morton 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presidoit. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"8-13-43— nn."  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
It  is  the  first  amendment  of  mine  which 
I  have  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  be  stated. 

The  LxGisLATivx  Clekk.  On  page  25, 
beginning  with  line  21,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  to  and  including  line  26. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(6)  take  all  neeeaaary  stepa  to  Inaure  the 
avaUabUlty  of  the  communleatlona  Mtelllta 
systam  for  use  l>y  any  department  or  agency 
of  Uie  United  States  whenever  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  determines  such  nee  to  be 
neceaury  or  desirable  for  the  performance 
of  any  at  Its  fanctlons:  and. 

Mr.  YAHBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  important  amend- 
ment. I  shall  take  only  a  few  mmutes 
to  present  it. 

This  amendment  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  For  days  we  liave  heard 
much  debate  about  whether  the  bill  is 
a  giveaway  or  is  not  a  giveaway.  The 
bill  as  drawn  is  an  enforced  giveaway, 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

My  amendment  would  not  impede  one 
wliit  the  operations  of  the  corporation. 
I  have  no  objection  to  having  NASA 
shoot  up  satellites  for  A.T.  <t  T.  or  to 
having  A.T.  ft  T.  operate  the  satellites. 
My  objection  to  the  bin,  as  drawn,  is 
that  it  forces  the  Government  to  give 
to  the  corporation  billions  of  dollars. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  leave 
it  optional  with  the  n.8.  Government  as 
to  the  extent  that  it  wanted  to  use  the 
space  satellite  system. 

As  the  bill  is  drawn,  section  201(a)  (8) 
provides  that  the  President  ^all  'take 
an  necessary  steps  to  Insure  the  avall- 
abiUty  and  appropriate  utilization  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  for  su^ 
general  governmental  purposes  as  do  not 
require  a  separate  communications  sat- 
ellite system  to  meet  unique  govern- 
mental needs.** 

It  was  testified  that  unique  Eowem- 
mental  needs  do  not  Include  even  mili- 
tary needs;  that,  under  the  bill  as 
drawn,  the  U.S.  Govonment  wmdd  be 
forced  to  utiliae  the  satellite  system  for 
its  UJB.  Infonnatlon  Service,  and  for 
anything  else  the  Government  used  ex- 
cept something  l&e  secret  coded  mes- 
sages, and  that,  if  they  were  not  secret, 
even  the  militaxy  messages  would  have 
to  be  aentoTer  this  cystem. 

Attentkia  has  been  called  to  tbe  fact 
that  Mr.  Edward  Murrow,  of  USIA,  be- 


f<ff«  the  Oomm«ioe  Committee  on  AimtU 
24,  and  beforo  ttie  Fareli^  Rrtatmna 
Committee  last  week,  teatfUed  that  to 
use  thte  satellite  system  for  1^  boon 
a  day  for  a  year  woold  coat  fNO  million 
to  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States  onder 
exisUng  tariffs. 

Mr.  LAUSC^E.  Ifr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  TARBORODOH.  Not  In  my 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.    In  my  tine? 

Mr.  TARBOaOOOH.  Mr.  PreaMent, 
a  parliamentary  tnqnlnr.  Mar  I  jMd 
in  ttie  Senator's  time  witlxmt  lodng  the 
floor? 

The  PRKSIUINO  mVUJJKK.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  may  yMd.  but  he 
would  have  to  be  re-recognised  after- 
ward. 

Mr.  YARBOROXKHL  I  wmdd  rather 
proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCUE.  The  qqestkm  is  very 
simple. 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  I  did  not  vote 
for  this  guillotine.  TTie  Senate  vot«l 
it.  and  I  am  under  a  ruling  under  which, 
if  I  yield.  I  would  lose  the  floor.  I  de- 
cline to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  amendment  Is 
drawn,  it  provides  that  the  President 
shall: 


<S)  take  an  neceawuy  afe^a  to 
avallabm^  at  the  oommuBlcattoeis  aateUtte 
syatam  for  nee  by  any  Ompmrtaamat  «r  i^aacy 
at  the  Dnlted  States  whenever  tbat  depart- 
ment or  agency  determlnse  such  use  to  bs 
neeesesry  or  deslratile  for  the  perf  ormaiifes 
ot  any  of  Its  f  Tinettoiia. 

Under  the  language  of  the  mmfnAwnMnt 
as  drawn,  the  TJS.  Government  eould 
still  use  the  satellite  system.  TIm  dif- 
ference between  the  bOl  and  this  amend- 
ment is  ttiat  the  amendment  wookl  noft 
mandatorily  require  that  the  PreeMent 
use  this  system  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
otho-  system. 

The  meat  m  the  coconut  was  shown 
again  today  vrtien  the  senior  Senator 
fr(Hn  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Psstors]  en- 
gaged in  a  eoDoqny  with  another  SoMtor 
and  he  qiiahfled  the  statement  as  to  what 
the  satellite  oould  or  would  do.  Finally 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Idand  said,  '^ 
they  do  not  do  it.  we  can  ^oot  our  own 
satellite  up."  He  admitted  that,  under 
the  language  of  the  bOl.  the  UJB.  Oov- 
emment  could  not  lAioot  up  and  use  tts 
own  satellite. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  I  wrote  down 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  ItibaaA 
said.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Uaad 
said.  "If  they  do  not  do  it,  we  ean  slioot 
our  own."  It  is  an  admission  that  tbe 
Government  pat  up  its  own  MtdMe  on- 
der the  terms  of  the  hill  as  drawn. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Win  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.    Ifo.     I 
yidd  without  loalng  the  floor, 
ruling  of  tlie  Cbair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Of  floame 
atorean. 

Mr.  TARBOBOUOH.  That  Is  the 
staUneab  the  Soiatar  tnm  SliDde  Is- 
land mada.  It  wffl  be  In  the  Bkobb 
tomorrow,  if  it  Is  still  there  as  ^yffkm 
this  morning. 
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TtoaX  la  the  vtoe  of  the  lengiwfe  of  the 
vnufomA  bilL  I  em  not  opuoeed  to  pri- 
vate enteiXRlae.  I  am  oppoaed  to 
ahoAfcMniy  the  handa  of  the  Oovenunent 
in  this  gjlfantie  glyeaway  of  the  pnni- 
erty  of  the  American  people. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  letter  tnm.  the 
Library  (tf  Ooogreas.  dated  June  22. 
1962.  I  asked  the  Ubrary  for  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  UJ3.  Qovemment  land  grants 
to  the  railroads  and  canal  companies. 
The  total  to  the  railroads  was  132,- 
803.493  acres.  Ttut  total  to  the  canal 
companies  was  something  over  ^Vi  mil- 
lion acres  of  Ooremment  grants  of  land 
to  private  companies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Ricoid  ^at  this 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko, 
as  follows: 

TbB  LOBABT  OV  CONiaUBS, 
LaOIBUTIV  RcraBSNCB  SnvicK, 

WoMliington.  DJO..  June  22. 1962. 
to:  H(«.  BAi.ni  TABaoBOTTGH. 
From:  Xooooaiiles ZMtIsIoix. 
Bubjeet:  XjMUI  grants  to  raUroads  and  canaU. 
As  req^sstsd  by  Ifiss  Weiscr  of  your  office 
by  telephons  June  21,  1903,  ws  are  listing 
harein.  in  partial  r«q>onse  to  your  reqiwst. 
a  Kunmary  ot  the  acreage  recetved  by  rall- 
rotMls  as  a  result  of  Federal  land  grants.  Tlie 
Infarmatlon  is  based  on  repents  at  tbe  rail- 
roads and  on  leoords  of  the  General  Land 
OfBoe.  oompUed  by  tbe  U.8.  CkMxdlnator  of 
TranqMjrtattoa  and  reported  In  "Vublio  Aids 
to  Ttansportatlan,'*  volume.  2.  Hie  net 
acreage  reeslvsd  vp  to  June  SO,  1083,  as 
found  in  Oovenunent  records  and  to  De- 
eonber  81,  1027.  as  reported  by  tbe  railroads, 
after  deduction  of  acreage  lost  by  forfeiture, 
conflicting  title  or  error  In  patenting.  Is 
given  for  railroad  systems  as  tbey  existed  in 
1088.  Dm  origtaal  recipients  oX  tbe  grants 
can  be  ineloded  la  the  more  detailed  data 
on  wblch  we  are  working  and  wblcb  we  will 
complete  as  soon  as  possible. 


Rsilned  lyBtems 
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Mllwaakaa.  St.  Paul 
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New  York  Oantral 
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638,883 
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4.830.468 
064.868 
878,883 
741,131 
846,870 
1.318, 913 
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1,640^304 
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baaed  on 
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3,067,088 
7,430,800 

1.463.566 

688,883 
613,473 

1,323,619 
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4,836^073 

1.001,783 
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3;  268. 981 

781.881 
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U»  600^  678 


488,808  466.764 
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14,886/706     16, 243;  843 


184,668 

3;8ii,ia 

3;  701^188 
381843,068 

11,41^080 
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137,117,384 
(78. 483^480 


184.668 

3,861,084 

3^186,301 

41,078,740 
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6,800,806 
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Canals  were  built  and  owned  by  tbe  St 
for  the  most  part  from  the  beginning 
canal  building.  New  York  and  New  Je 
provided  State  aid  as  did  others  U 
However,  there  were  some  grants  for  int 
nal  Imjurovementa  made  to  the  Statea  by 
Federal  Oovemment,  some  of  which 
used  for  canal  building,  and  some 
mm  designated  by  tbe  Federal  Gove 
for  the  purposes  of  q>ecifled  canals, 
of  the  canal  land  grants  by  the  Federal 
enunent  between  1834  and  1866  provided  t 
00  feet  of  land  on  either  side  of  a  proi>osed 
canal  but  the  States  determined  the  routes, 
etc.,  for  the  most  part.  Distribution  [  of 
grants  for  canal  building  Is  siunmarlzed  by 
Benjamin  H.  Hlbbcurd  in  "A  History  of  the 
Public  Land  Policies,"  published  In  19a4i|  as 
follows: 

Acres 

Indiana.- 1,480,40|  87 

Ohio - 1,204, 11$  00 

Michigan l,  261, 33$  88 

Wlaconsln 888.628197 

Illinois 324, 28$f  74 

<t     ■ 
Total 4,698,68li3a 


J.  DuDoaoM, 
ATialyst  in  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  the  Opv- 
emment  in  return  for  these  land  grahts 
got  lower  rates.  It  received  the  rlgM  to 
haul  its  troops  free  of  charge  over  ihe 
roads  and  to  fix  the  rates  for  can 
the  mail.  Both  were  later  revised, 
the  present  giveaway  bill  has  absoli 
no  provision  for  reduced  rates  for 
emment  use  for  these  space  satelllj 
The  Government  must  pay  through 
nose  the  rates  fixed  by  the  monofioly 
corporation.  ' 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  |in- 
quiry.    How  much  time  have  I  leftti 

Mr.  President,  a  further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Is  the  time  consumed  in  tid- 
ing out  how  much  time  I  have  left  tsS^en 
from  my  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFlCESi.  The 
answer  is  "No."  The  Senator  fBom 
Texas  has  10  minutes  left. 

Mr.  TARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myfelf 
3  minutes. 

The  examples  of  giveaways  by  ihis 
Govemment  have  fallen  into  three  c4te- 
gories.  I  am  reading  only  a  few  sen- 
tences from  research  I  have  had  dpne 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  have  gijeen 
the  example  of  one  kind  of  giveaways, 
those  involving  the  public  domain,  orithe 
natural  wealth  of  America,  such  as  land 
grants  to  railroads.  Land  grants  to  pwo 
of  them  involved  over  50  million  a(tres, 
neaurly  half  of  the  total,  and  they  were 
made  under  laws  passed  in  1862  tmd 
1864.  when  the  country  was  at  war,  and 
the  legislation  was  slipped  through.  jWe 
are  not  at  war  now.  We  have  time  to 
study  the  legislation.  We  ought  to  ^re- 
fully  consider  and  deliberate  it.  { 

The  second  category  of  glveawaysl  In- 
clude those  involving  public  investment, 
or  the  monetary  wealth  of  Ameuica. 
The  third  category  of  giveaways  incflude 
those  involving  the  monopoly  power;  or 
the  use  of  public  authority  to  proil^ote 
private  gain. 

In  this  case  we  do  not  have  a  giveateay 
involving  the  monopoly  power  onlyl  in 
this  type  of  giveaway  we  take  the  pvisUc 
investment,  of  the  monetary  wealth  of 
the  people,  taken  from  them  in  the  lorm 


of  taxes  to  be  given  to  the  corporation 
by  this  section  201(a)  (6)  of  the  act. 

We  are  taking  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
and  sasrlng  in  this  bill  that  the  Govem- 
ment cannot  shoot  up  its  own  satellites 
and  cannot  use  such  satellites.  If  we  put 
up  a  satellite  at  22.000  miles,  we  cannot 
use  it.  It  could  only  be  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment if  shot  up  by  NASA,  the  use 
given  to  the  private  corporation,  then 
sold  back  to  the  Govemment. 

I  want  to  read  a  couple  or  more  sen- 
tences from  the  study  by  the  Library  of 
Congress: 

In  the  Instancea  I  have  cited,  before  the 
War  Between  the  States,  at  the  beginning, 
these  giveaways  numbered  the  dollars  in- 
volved in  the  thousands,  then  in  tbe  tens  of 
thousands,  and  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. More  recently  the  amounts  asked  for 
b^(an  In  the  millions  of  doUara  and  extended 
to  the  tens  of  millions  and  hundreds  of 
millions.  However,  this  has  been  a  process 
of  relatively  long  growth,  extending  over 
decades.  It  la  only  when  we  come  to  tlie 
matter  now  before  us  that  we  begin  a  give- 
away program  with  amounts  of  Federal 
money  running  into  billions  of  dollars. 

Look  at  the  value  of  the  land  that  was 
granted  to  the  railroad  companies — a 
dollar  and  a  half  an  acre — peanuts  as 
compared  to  this  giveaway. 

I  (»ntlnue  from  the  report  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress : 

If  the  money  which  we  obtain  from  all 
of  the  people  Is  to  be  expended. .let  it  be 
expended  In  the  interests  of  all  of  the  people, 
and  not  given  away  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  private  Intereata  motivated  prlmarUy  by 
a  desire  for  private  gains.  Let  ua  stop  this 
giveaway  here,  and  keep  the  control  of  tbe 
satellite  program  In  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

If  the  bill  passes,  at  least  this  give- 
away should  be  stopped,  and  my  amend- 
ment will  help.  Bflr.  President,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  bill's  advocates  that  no 
giveaway  is  Involved.  Not  only  have  the 
bill's  opponents  stated,  on  their  own  re- 
search, that  this  bin  was  a  gigantic  give- 
away ;  now,  I  have  proven,  by  a  research 
paper  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  that 
this  is  the  first  billion-  or  multibilllon. 
dollar  giveaway  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Govemment.  It  dwarfs  all  other  give- 
aways; it  is  larger  than  all  others  com- 
bined. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   How  much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  now  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  3  more  minutes. 

I  referred  briefly  a  moment  ago  to  the 
fact  that  two  big  railroad  grants  were 
made  in  time  of  war.  when  people  could 
not  devote  their  attention  to  proposed 
legislation. 

The  first  of  the  really  major  land 
grants  for  railroad  purposes  came  with 
the  passage  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill 
in  1862.  This  bill  gave  to  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  Railroads  10  alternate 
sections  iier  mile  of  track  within  10  miles 
of  either  side  of  the  right-of-way.  Tills 
allotment  was  subsequently  increased  in 
1864  to  double  the  acreage  of  the  grant, 
extending  the  limits  from  10  to  20  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  track.    In  both 
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the  railroad  company  was  granted  a  400- 
foot  right-of-way  and  allowed  tbe  use  of 
Govemmoit  timber  along  the  right-of- 
wj  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the 
railroad. 

The  largest  land  grtmt  of  41  million 
acres  was  made  to  the  Northern  Padfle 
Raih^>ad  in  1864.  It  aUowed  10  sections 
per  mile  in  the  States  amd  20  m  the  terri- 
tories along  a  route  from  Lake  Superior 
to  Puget  Sound.  Other  important  grants 
were  one  to  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road which  was  chartered  to  build  a  rail- 
road from  Missouri  and  California  fol- 
lowing the  route  of  the  Santa  Fe  TYall. 
and  a  grant  to  the  Soathem  Pacific  in 
1871  for  a  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to 
California.  In  all.  approximately  131 
million  acres  of  land  was  transferred 
from  the  ownership  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  that  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies. In  return  the  United  States  only 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
ship  tro(^  over  the  railroads  built  free 
of  charge  and  retain  the  right  to  fix  the 
rates  for  the  UJ3.  mails  to  be  carried  by 
the  railroads.  In  actual  practice,  be- 
cause the  land-grant  railroads  protested 
even  those  modest  requirements,  the 
Qovemment  paid  80  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial price  for  tbe  carriage  of  tbe  mails 
and  50  percent  of  that  price  for  the  car- 
riage of  Govemment  tnopt  and  property. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
would  not  Impede  private  development. 
It  would  not  Impede  the  chartering  of 
the  corporation.  It  would  not  impede 
free  enterprise.  It  is  not  an  amend- 
ment for  Government  ownership.  It 
would  merely  make  unnecessary  the 
mandatory  giving  away  by  the  United 
States  of  billions  of  dollars,  imder  this 
bill  to  the  private  corporation. 

The  pending  bill  without  my  amend- 
ment will  restrict  free  enterpriae  by  put- 
ting shackles  on  the  Govemment  and 
on  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  represents  an  impediment  to 
national  progress,  because  it  would 
shackle  our  sci«ittfic  effort,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Govemment  and  of  our 
people,  thereby  making  it  impossible  to 
go  forward  as  rapidly  as  necessary  in 
competition  with  the  Russians,  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  history 
when  we  needed  to  stop  to  appraise  our 
objectives,  that  time  is  now,  since  the 
Russians  have  put  into  orbit  two  space- 
men, two  astronauts  or  eosmcmauts,  as 
they  call  them.  One  has  gone  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  miles.  The  other  has 
gone  a  million  and  a  quarter  miles.  The 
trip  of  IVi  million  miles  is  equal  to  a 
trip  to  the  moon  three  times  and  back. 

Deq>ite  this  scientific  breakthrough, 
we  have  before  us  a  bill  wliich  would 
shackle  the  U.8.  Govemment  in  its  at- 
tempt to  improve  its  communications  in 
space. 

I  submit  that  my  amendment  is  rea- 
sonable, clear,  and  easy  to  understand. 
I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  in  the  interest 
of  the  Govemment  and  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  oak  the  Senator  from  Texas 
a  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  last 
Saturday  an  amendment  was  adopted 
to  the  bill  which  changed  the  language 


and  rendered  what  was  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  inaccurate? 

The  original  language  in  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  "the  President  shall"  see  to 
it  that  the  Ck>vemmmt  would  have 
available  the  satellite  services  soul  would 
use  them  except  when  "unique  govern- 
mental needs"  required  a  separate  sys- 
tem. Last  Saturday  that  language  was 
amended  to  provide  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  should  use  the  facilities  except 
when  a  separate  communicatlcos  satel- 
lite system  was  required  "to  meet  unique 
governmental  needs,"  and  then  we  added 
"or  if  otherwise  required  In  the  national 
Interest." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  addition  of  the 
language  "or  if  otherwise  required  In  the 
national  Interest"  contemplated  that  if 
conditions  should  occur  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  need  this  service  for 
other  than  unique  purposes  it  could  set 
up  its  own  system.  I  submit  that  since 
the  premise  upon  which  tbe  Senator 
from  Texas  has  built  his  argument  is  dif- 
ferent f  rcmi  the  one  he  related  his  whole 
argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  floor  on  my  own  time,  to  answer 
this  inquiry. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  OklahcHna  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  O^mCER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  16  minutes  re- 
malning.     [Laughter.  1 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  pstflia- 
mentary  inquiry.  How  could  the  Sena- 
tor have  16  minutes  remaining,  after  he 
has  used  15  mimites  of  his  last  12  min- 
utes.   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
in  fairness  to  those  who  are  at  the  desk, 
I  think  I  should  stote  that  I  asked  how 
much  time  I  had  befcxe  I  started  to 
speak  the  first  time,  and  I  was  Informed 
I  had  30  minutes.  I  feel  certskin  that  the 
first  answer  by  the  PretidlDg  OOeer. 
that  I  had  10  minutes  remaining,  was  in 
error.  When  I  began  I  checked  at  the 
desk  and  I  was  told  I  had  30  mimites. 
before  I  started  to  iiN'esent  the  amoid- 
ment 

Mr.  Preaidait.  I  yield  myself  1  minute, 
to  answer  tbe  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

We  have  considered  that  point.  It  was 
discussed  in  the  oonoqay  a  few  days  ago 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Tbedause 
referred  to  by  the  dlstinguisbed  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  added  to  the  end.  It 
made  no  real  or  material  change  in  the 
provisions  of  section  6.  The  provlsian 
still  would  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  "take  aU  necessary  steps 
to  Insure  the  availability  and  appro- 
priate utilization"  of  the  system.  Those 
are  the  key  words.  The  little  elaose,  on 
the  end.  relating  to  "otherwise  required," 
would  not  detract  from  the  previous 
words.  The  mere  fact  that  the  service 
would  be  useful  would  not  be  sufficient. 
It  would  have  to  be  required.  In  other 
words,  it  would  have  to  be  stated  that  a 
message  could  not  be  obtained  over  the 
low-orbit   satellite    system    before    the 


Government  couM  use  tte  own  ffedUtiet. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  sitaattotk  In 
which  one  oould  not  get  Meaaaces  ofver 
the  high-priced  system  before  there 
could  be  brought  into  play  the  iest*k.ted 
language. 

The  language  Is  ao  restrleted  as  to 
meanUttle.  That  is  why  we  have  offo^ed 
language  which  will  mean  something. 

Tills  provision  would  require  that  ihe 
President  take  all  necessaury  steps  to  hi- 
sure  the  availability  of  the  cammimica- 
tions  satellite  system  for  lae  by  amy  de- 
peuianent  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 
It  Btm  would  require  that  the  President 
"shaU"  use  the  syston.  but  would  not 
permit  him  to  put  up  one  ot  the  Govern- 
ment's own.  nor  could  pot  up  a  different 
one  if  the  Hughes  or  some  other  eeanpany 
should  get  a  satellite  In  ottit  at  31,900 
miles,  or  tf  LT.  ft  T.  or  some  otter  eoan- 
pany  diould  deniop  a  better  one. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the  U.S. 
Govemment  to  buy  the  best  service  avail- 
able, instead  of  being  limited,  as  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  movlde.  to  buy- 
ing from  A.T.  k  T.  regardleM  of  price, 
whether  for  official  use  or  not 

Mr.  President.  I  yidd  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORK.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I  re- 
spectfully move  to  lay  tte  amcaadment 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  wtthhold  his  motiou? 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  I  withhold.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yMd 
myself  1  minute. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  wIQ  eaie- 
fully  read  subsection  (6)  of  section  301. 
on  page  25  of  the  bill,  they  wiH  find  tSe 
key  words  in  line  24.  "as  do  not  require 
a  sefMraite  «nnfimimt5»ntjCTn  eatelMte 
system." 

I  submit  that  Uie  amendment  adopted 
helps  a  little,  but  only  a  UtHe.  U  would 
only  apply  to  uses  which  require  a  gep»> 
rate  satellite  ftnmmimt^»fl^v>na  gyatem  in 
the  national  Intaest, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  President 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  FRESIDINa  CUVlCJiJt.  The 
questicm  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  nkotton 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  On  ttiis  question  tbe 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  ralL 

The  legislative  deifc  proceeded  to 
call  the  roIL 

Mr.  MSTCALF  (wheal  his  naune 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Qregen 
[Mn.  NKUBnGKBl.  li  alie  were  prea- 
ent,  ste  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea**; 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roOeaH  was  eonehided. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  aonomiee  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Bocxl, 
the  Senator  from  OotoraMto  [Mr.  CiUi- 
aoLL].  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
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Clir.  Cuncl.  the  Senator  from  Miwls- 
8tK>i  IMx.  ■ASTLAifs],  the  Souitor  from 
South  GwoUb*  ClCr.  Jomsior],  the 
Senator  fram  HawaU  [Mr.  Loho],  the 
Senator  fxom  Axkanaas  [Mr.  MeCtn- 
LAN],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moasl.  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NsuBBMa]  are  abemt  <m  oOeial 
biuineeB. 

I  further  *«»ww~w  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Meiteo  [Mr.  Anmaaml  and 
the  Senator  from  Ariaona  [Mr.  Hatdhi] 


I  further  announee  that,  if  preaoit  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mezioo 
[Mr.  AxBOflOM].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  JoKHROsr].  the  Senator 
from  Bawali  [Mr.  Lomg].  and  the  Sen- 
ate from  Arkanias  [Mr.  McClxllam] 
would  eaeh  ?ot0  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bnut]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cauoli.}.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  '*jetC  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
[Mr.  Hatvbi]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Ifr.  Moes].  If  pretent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
vote  '^ea.'*  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  Htm  Penn- 
qrlvanla  [lir.  Cuul  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mlsrisstppl  (Mr.  Bast- 
lams].  If  preeent  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  FMuasylvania  would  vote 
**nay,**  and  tbe  Senator  from  Mlntsiippl 
irQiddvoto**yta.^ 

Mr.  KOCBML,  I  announoe  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Auor]. 
the  asnator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
BuTtnl.  the  aenator  from  New  Ramp- 
ihlxt  [Mr.  MmniT]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massadkueetts  [Mr.  Saltombtau.] 
are  neoemarHy  absent  and.  if  present 
and  voting,  would  eaoh  vote  "yea.** 

Hie  Senator  from  Oi>nneetleut  [Mr. 
Bdbh]  Is  detained  on  ofllelal  eommlttee 
businees  and.  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  68, 
nays  15.  as  follows: 
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AlloU  ClaiiE  lietcaU 

Andenon  Santland  Moas 

Blhle  Bayden  Murphy  { 

Bush  Johnston  Neuberger      ' 

Butler  Long.  HawaU  SaltonstaU 

Carroll  MoClanan  | 

So  Mr.  Pastobx's  motion,  to  lay  on  Ibe 
table  Mr.  Yarbosouqh's  amendment  Ito 
the  committee  amendment,  was  agreed 

Mr.PASTORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  attd 
nays  on  the  committee  amendment.     :  I 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   I 

Mr.  MORSE.   Mr.  President i 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
request  sufficiently  seconded?  ! 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  In  m 
own  time  I  have 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  ProH- 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inqviiry.  ! 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  i  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  dlstlti- 
gulshed  majority  leeuier  as  to  what  the 
program  will  be  for  the  balance  of  the 
day  and  also  what  he  envisions  Dor 
tomorrow.  I 

Ihlr.  MANSFIELD.  Frankly,  I  cannot 
give  the  mtn(»ity  leader  much  of  in 
answer.  We  must  play  this  matter  by 
ear. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  Members 
In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  cannot  heir. 
Tlie  Senate  Is  not  in  order.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     It  is  the  Inteh- 

Uon  of  the  leadenhlp  to  itay  In  senlon 
until  10  o'clock  or  thereabouts  toni«it, 
depending  on  conditions,  and  to  oomejin 
at  10  o'olock  tomorrow  morning  and  to 
stay  with  this  matter  until  it  Is  oen- 
cluded,  and  then  turn  to  the  farm  Mil. 
and  following  the  farm  bill  to  turn  Ito 
the  drug  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Ihy 
own  time  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregbn 
if  he  can  oilighten  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  a  continuation  I  of 
these  amendments  and  if  he  anticlpalles 
quorum  calls  and  yea-and-nay  votes,  {as 
has  been  the  case  thus  far?  The  beks 
for  my  inquiry  is — and  I  do  not  vouch  lor 
it  at  all — that  I  understood  there  was 
afoot  a  plan  to  take  perhaps  anotlier 
four  or  five  or  six  major  amendmel^ts 
out  of  the  entire  heap,  and  offer  thttn, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  | 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  fairness  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  offering  to  do  this  in  his  own  tiaiie. 
I  should  Uke  to  answer  at  great  lengjii, 
but  in  fairness  to  the  Senator.  I  believe 
we  should  have  unanimous  consent  t£at 
the  colloquy  which  will  take  place  iHU 
be  charged  to  no  one's  time.  ! 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  all  right. '  I 
have  some  time  left  I  am  asking  tihe 
question.  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  told  tihe 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator  fii^ 
Florida,  and  the  Senator  from  Noitth 
Dakota  that  I  thought  it  only  fair  that 
the  Senate  know  what  the  plans  arejso 
far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregjon 
is  concerned,  with  regard  to  the  restilof 
the  amendments. 


I  have  4  minutes  left  on  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  use  those  4  minutes  to  answer  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
PHKKT].  I  will  use  the  time  for  that 
purpose. 

However,  my  position  on  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  submitted  is  this:  I 
have  submitted  every  one  of  them  in  good 
faith.  In  my  Judgment  each  one,  with- 
out exception,  is  an  important  amend- 
ment and  would,  if  adopted,  improve 
the  bill.  I  believe  that  each  should  be 
adopted. 

I  have  been  placed  in  the  position 
where  I  cannot  discuss  these  amend- 
ments at  any  length.  To  cover  this 
situation,  if  I  can.  I  shall  propose  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement 

The  amendments  will  have  to  be  set 
forth,  and  &11  I  can  do  Is  to  call  them 
up  and  have  them  read.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
file  in  the  Rbcobd  a  memorandum  about 
each  one  of  them  which  will  set  forth 
my  position  upon  It. 

I  do  not  expect  to  obtain  agreement, 
but  I  want  to  set  forth  my  reasons  for 
following  the  course  of  action  I  have 
outlined  in  fulfilling  my  obligation.  I 
have  an  obligation  to  present  these 
amendments  for  the  Rbcosd.  I  have 
an  obligation  to  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  them  one  way 
or  another.  I  do  not  Intend,  because  the 
die  has  been  cast,  to  call  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  very  many  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  believe  there  may  be  two  or 
three  on  which  I  do  wish  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  However.  Ilntend  to  eaU 
up  evwy  amendment  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted which  has  not  already  been  oon- 
sidered  by  the  Senate. 

I  Intend  to  eaU  up  every  amendment 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  did  not 
lend  my  name  to  a  single  amendment 
on  the  desk  which  in  my  Judgment 
should  not  be  adopted.  Each  one  of 
them  were  designed  to  |Ht>tect  the 
public  interest  against  the  provisions  of 
this  monstrous  bill  which  the  Senate  is 
about  to  pass. 

This  process  will  take  time.  Senators 
may  not  believe  it.  but  the  Sezmtor  from 
Oregon  regrets  that  it  is  going  to  take 
time.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  view 
of  what  has  developed  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  necessary  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  recognizes 
that  he  has  no  chance  at  all  of  gettinr 
any  of  these  amendments  adopted. 

However,  I  do  owe  an  obligation  to 
my  position  In  the  Senate  and  to  the 
people  I  represent. 

I  do  not  wish  the  debate  on  this  issue 
to  close  without  a  complete  history  of 
it  being  made  so  far  as  the  amendments 
which  ought  to  be  offered  to  the  bill 
are  concerned.  I  believe  in  each 
amendment  that  I  will  offer  tonight 
and  tomorrow  morning.  I  assure  the 
Senate,  however,  that  I  will  not  call  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  every  amend- 
ment. I  may  not  get  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  all  of  those  on  which  I  drahre 
to  obtain  it  but  it  is  my  hope  that  I 
will. 

I  have  long  since  been  convinced 
that  I  must  vigorously  protect  my 
rights  in  this  session  of  the  Senate. 
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I  shall  offer  my  amendments,  and 
the  Senate  can  dispose  of  them  as 
rapidly  as  the  clerk  can  get  through 
reading  them  and  the  Senate's  guil- 
lotine can  dispatch  to  them  to  the  table. 
However,  the  amendments  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  offered  before  we  dis- 
pose of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  could  get  from 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  a  slightly  more 
explicit  answer 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  there  are  ap- 
proximately 30  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  about  to  ask 
the  Senator  how  many  there  were.  How 
many  amendments  will  we  have  the 
pleasxire  of  guillotining  tonight? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  in  the 
course  of  this  evening  the  Senator  may 
be  able  to  drop  the  gxiillotine  on  half  of 
them  or  more.  Of  course,  I  am  fit  as  a 
fiddle,  and  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  stay 
here  all  night,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  niinoLB  remain. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  still  in 
my  own  time,  I  see  my  affable  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  KsFAuvra],  on  the  floor,  whom 
I  regard  as  the  grand  captain.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  grand  CM>taln  whether 
on  his  amendments  he  expects  to  follow 
the  same  course  of  procedure.  He  has 
submitted  quite  a  number  of  amend- 
ments. I  believe  on  one  occasion  he 
dropped  70  amendments  on  the  desk,  as 
my  list  indicates.  I  am  wondering 
whether  he  is  going  to  oall  up  a  very 
•ubttantlal  number  of  \hxm  and  attempt 
to  secure  yea-and-nay  votee  on  them  or 
•UKtest  the  absenoe  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  Pnisident,  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICSR.  The 
Senator  wlU  sUte  it. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
do  not  permit  one  Senator  who  has  the 
floor  to  propound  questions  to  a  Senator 
who  does  not  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  the  floor.  I 
believe  I  can  ask  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  was  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair?  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee was  sustained. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  the  Senator's 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  the  time  for 
answering  the  question  limited  or  vm- 
limited? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Unlimited. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
not  know  that  I  liave  stated  to  him  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  this  type 
of  bill  is  going  to  be  passed,  I  and  others 


have  an  obligation  at  least  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  scane  improve- 
ments that  might  be  made  in  it?  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows  that  I  have 
offered,  I  believe,  up  to  this  time,  three 
amendments,  all  of  which  were  Im- 
portant amendments. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  let  the 
public  participate  in  all  the  issues  of 
voting  stock,  not  merely  the  initial  issues. 
That  amendment  was  defeated.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  prevent  an  investor 
like  A.T.  ft  T.  from  getting  a  double 
return,  a  return  from  the  users  of  the 
telephone  and  a  return  from  interest  on 
bonds.  That  was  a  serious  amendment 
That  was  defeated. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  that  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
try  to  let  Western  Union  rid  itself  of  its 
divestiture  order  so  that  it  ooiild  partici- 
pate in  the  satellite  program.  I  beUeve 
everyone  agreed.  The  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  agreed,  I  am  sure. 
The  Senator  handling  the  bill  on  the 
floor  agreed.  Apparently  everyone 
agreed,  but  almost  no  one  voted  in  line 
with  their  agreement. 

So  far  as  my  position  is  concerned.  I 
believe  that  those  who  have  the  feeling 
that  they  should  at  least  give  Uie  Sen- 
ate a  chance  to  vote  on  amendments 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  offering 
them.   May  I  ask  another  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator another  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  expect  to  offer 
about  two  more  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRSSIN.  The  Senator  from 
TTenneesse  submitted  46  amendments. 
Action  was  taken  on  five.  The  Senator 
has  41  amendments  remaining  at  the 
deek.  Does  he  propoes  to  call  up  all  of 
them?  I  desire  only  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  srielded  for  an  unlimited  time; 
I  took  him  up  on  his  proposal. 

Does  the  Senator  know  that  when  the 
cloture  petition  was  flled  unexpectedly 
on  Saturday  morning,  without  notice  to 
many  Senators,  a  number  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  were  absent  from  the 
city;  that  we  who  were  here  feared  that 
Senators  who  were  out  of  the  city  might 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
amendments  and  have  them  printed  in 
the  Recoro;  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  and  I,  in  order  to  try 
to  protect  the  rights  of  Senators  who 
were  absent,  submitted  a  number  of 
other  amendments;  that  when  the  absent 
Senators  returned  and  foimd  they  could 
submit  their  amendments  and  have  them 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  they  did  so,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  duplicates  of 
those  which  had  been  submitted  on 
Saturday;  that  in  many  cases  the 
amendments  are  in  triplicate,  exactly 
like  those  which  had  first  been  filed? 

For  my  part,  I  shall  ask  for  the  con- 
sideration of  only  the  amendments  which 
I  believe  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is,  two? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  many  more 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  adopted;  but 
out  of  deference  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  luiowing  what  will  hap- 
pen by  way  of  motions  to  table  some  of 


the  ammdments  which  I  think  should  be 
adopted.  I  may  not  offer  than.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  make  any  blrwltng  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  PresUent.  will  the 
Senator  from  nilnois  ytekl  for  30  seconds 
on  his  time,  so  that  I  may  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  unanimous-consent 
request  is  that  I  be  permitted  to  file  in 
the  RscoRD,  following  each  amenrtmant  I 
offer,  each  of  which  I  expect  to  be  shot 
down  by  the  taUing  proeedure.  a  mem- 
orandum explaining  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICBt  Is  Vtner^ 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  that  quay 
come  in  the  form  of  a  request  merely  to 
file  an  amendment  and  a  memorandum 
in  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  it  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  request  that  as  I  offer  an 
amendment  and  it  is  read  by  the  clerk 
and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  action, 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Raooui  a 
memorandum  explaining  the  amendment 
and  setting  forUi  a  brief  argument  in 
favor  of  it. 

BCr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  be  glad  not 
to  object,  if  the  request  Invtdved  ONtily  an 
insertion  of  the  amendment  In  the 
RicoRD  or  that  it  be  read  by  title. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry? 

Mr.  DIRBBBN.   If  I  may. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana,  b  the  Ben- 
ate  operating  under  a  uaanlmous-eon- 
sent  agreement  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DIRX8KN.  Watt  Pint  let  me 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Loutilaiia  for 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  nien  every- 
one can  hear  and  understand  It  Now 
I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senate  operating  at  this 
time '  imder  a  unanimous-ccmsent  ar- 
rangement, or  is  it  still  operating  under 
the  cloture  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  operating  under  the  cloture 
rule. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


POSTAL  RATES  FOR  THE  BENEFIT 
OF  BLIND  PERSONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  jo.  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  CsklsowI.  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RakdolphI.  and  myself.  I  uk.  that  the 
bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  a  week  to 
enable  other  Senators  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  is  for  the  ben^t  of  the  blind 
and  particulariy  for  the  benefit  of  bUnd 
children.  For  some  time  I  have  been 
interested  in  their  welfare.  I  hav«  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation of  Lincoln.  Nebr.    T^  have 
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done  80  VBoA  tn  prlullug  and  dtotrflmt- 
\xm  ttie  aoiU)iuim  and  xvH^loui  books 
for  tiM  kUnd.  Tlironi^  them  I  lurae 
been  in  eonteet  with  many  other  fine 
groups  over  ttie  eonntiT  who  are  like- 
wise doiiig  a  vttf  worthwhile  wortc 

Mr.  Pierideni  the  biU  relatea  to  the 
Mslstanoe  by  the  Post  Office  D^artment 
to  blind  persons.  At  the  present  time 
sound  reoordincs  on  didcs  can  be  mailed 
without  charge  but  the  more  modem 
derkse  of  tapes  does  not  Qualify,  niisis 
one  of  the  items  taken  care  of  in  the 
hUl  being  introduced  today. 

Krallle  material  is  likewise  handled 
without  charge,  however,  many  people 
are  legally  bUnd.  and  this  Is  particularly 
true  of  children  who,  with  the  aid  of 
new  lenses  being  developed,  can  read  a 
large  script  prepared  for  them.  Such 
script  is  not  used  by  persons  other  than 
the  blind.  This  proposal  would  cause 
that  type  of  {Hinting  to  be  handled  free 
as  braille  is  now  handled. 

At  the  present  time  bocdcs  for  the  blind 
are  sent  at  a  special  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  The  revenue  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment receives  f  nun  this  is  negligible 
and  it  is  burdensome  from  the  stand- 
point of  bookkeeping.  This  charge  is 
removed  and,  in  addition,  the  boo^  of 
what  can  be  sent  in  the  way  of  supplies 
for  the  blind  is  enlarged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoso  por- 
tions of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
George  E.  Keane.  chairman  of  the  leg- 
islative oonmiittee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which 
further  explains  these  ^imw. 

The  FRXSIDZNO  OFFICER,  Hm  bill 
win  be  reo^ved  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objeetion.  the  ex- 
cepts from  the  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  RwoRs;  and.  without  objeetion, 
the  bill  win  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Smator  from  Nebraska. 

The  bill  (S.  3467)  to  amend  sections 
4653  and  4664  t>f  UUe  39.  Uhited  SUtes 
Code,  with  reject  to  the  mailing  of  cer- 
tain readily  and  other  materials  for  the 
use  of  blind  persons,  introduced  by  Mr. 
CnsTis  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  aiul 
referred  to  the  C(»nmittee  on  Post  Oflice 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  excerpts  presented  by  BCr.  Cusns 
are  as  follows: 

Ths  Imbxistuax.  Horn  tos  thxBuir». 

Broolclyn,  N.Y.,  Jvly  31. 19€2. 
Hon.  Casl  T.  CUBTIB, 

VJi.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DX7. 

Dub  Sbnatos  Cubtb:  *  *  *  A  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  background  and  reason  for 
the  proposed  changes  may  be  useful  here. 
X  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  most  of 
these  reasoni.  tout  put  in  a  tortaf  meznoran- 
dum  form,  they  may  be  useful. 

First,  ws  sre  suggesting  two  separate  pro- 
posals. In  the  amendments  to  section  4653 
we  are  asking  for  the  Inclusion  of  sound  re- 
oordlngB  other  than  those  on  discs,  and  in 
addition,  matter  In  slghtsavlng-slae  type. 
The  first  sddltion  Is  self-ssplanstory,  since 
research  and  development  in  the  field  of  re- 
cordings for  the  blind  seem  to  indicate  that 
ultimately  more  and  mora  at  the  material 
prepared  in  sound  reonrrtlngs  f cr  blind  per- 
sona may  be  on  tape  as  a  more  economical 
method  both  in  terms  of  cost  and  in  terms 
of  space  needed.  The  Inclusion  of  slghtsav- 
ing-slae  type  material,  however,  Is  new,  and 


ftt  Should  be  said  here  that  sneh  materlat)  will 
probably  be  eoiiflned  Mciualvely  to 
of  blind  children  with  some  remaining 
as  It  will  never  be  practical  to  try  to  p\ 
extensive  Hats  of  titles  in  large  type  fc 
adult  population.  The  reason  for  ItSj  Im- 
portance for  the  child  Is  that  practl< 
of  the  material  prepared  in  large 
blind  children  is  hand  transcribed  by 
ten*.  There  are  very  few  titles  avi 
through  the  American  Printing  House  f  ( 
BUnd  or  any  other  agency,  and  the 
volunteer  will  probably  have  the  bi 
compleUhg  texts  for  blind  children  Idl  this 
type  for  many  years  to  come.  The  prajpara- 
tlon  of  these  texts  Is  conducted  for  the  poet 
part  by  private,  voluntary  agencies  which 
inxyride  large-type  typewriters,  the  papet^  and 
other  materials  essential  for  preparing  the 
books.  Much  of  this  Is  mailed  to  the  ^lun- 
teer  azid  thereafter  returned  by  mailjto  a 
central  bindery  for  preparation  for  use  by 
the  chUd.  ' 

The  present  rate  of  1  cent  per  pouna  has 
not  appUed  to  this  material  in  the  ptL^,  nor 
to  the  finished  books  which  are  then  lajailed 
to  the  child,  and  It  would  be  a  valuablsj  con- 
tribution if  these  could  be  mailed  frqe.  as 
braille  material  and  sound  recordings  are 
now  mailed.  The  probabilities  are  thail  this 
will  never  be  in  the  aggregate  a  very  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  burden  on  th«^  Poet 
Office  Department,  but  it  can  be  a  reaU  sav- 
ing to  the  local  agency  for  the  blind  Ihan- 
dling  the  problem. 

Tou  win  note  that  another  minor  change 
Is  that  we  have  suggested  rewording  the 
phrase,  "for  the  blind,"  to  read,  "for  >llnd 
persons." 

The  amendments  proposed  to  section  4654 
are  self-explanatory  insofar  as  they  suggest 
the  abandonment  of  the  1  cent  per  nound 
rate  for  the  mailing  of  sound  reproducers 
or  parts  thervof,  braille  writers,  and  other 
i^^aness.  Tou  will  note,  however,  tl^it  we 
have  ineluded  the  phrasa,  **and  P*P«ti  rec- 
ords, tapea,  and  oth«  raw  materials  necas- 
aary  for  ths  produetloa,  eto."  in  subasotlon 
(b)  of  saoUon  4«M.  We  have  Included  this 
phrase  so  that  ths  local  agency  or  a  osntral 
agency,  hopefully  the  American  Printing 
Rouse  for  the  Blind  at  a  later  data,  osky  be 
able  to  provlds  paper  and  produetloal  ma- 
terial to  volunteers  throughout  the  Coun- 
try for  the  transcribing  of  large-type  books 
tor  blind  persons.  Tou  will  raeall  th«|t  Mr. 
DufBeld.  in  his  review  of  his  discvsplons 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  and  ethers, 
found  a  wlUlngness  to  consider  the  Aban- 
donment of  the  1  cent  per  pound  rate  in 
the  mailing  of  such  machines  and  Appli- 
ances as  are  described  In  the  law — flrSlt,  be- 
cause the  aggregate  Income  to  the  Poet  Office 
Department  in  such  maUing  is  neggklble; 
and.  second,  becaxise  as  a  bookkeepln^item 
it  becomes  Isurdensocne.  | 

Work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  fltates, 
however,  which  Is  always  confronted,  with 
the  problem  of  raising  funds  to  catty  its 
work-  forward,  wotUd  find  the  savlnfj  sub- 
stantial enough  to  warrant  requestlSg  the 
change  In  the  law,  particularly  those  agen- 
cies, whether  public  or  private,  which  i  carry 
forward  extensive  programs  of  voltinteer 
transcription  for  blind  cbUdren.  Very  |  often 
the  geographic  area' covered  by  such  aajagen- 
cy  may  be  quite  large,  and  there  may  ni^  sev- 
eral agencies  for  the  blind  In  the  area  jHrhlch 
do  not  carry  forward  a  transcription  program. 
The  major  burden,  therefore,  for  a  large 
population  may  fall  on  one  agency!  and 
the  mailing  costs  may  become  signttcant. 
We  feel  very  strongly  that  It  Is  a  sound  plan 
for  one  central  agency  to  do  as  much  df  this 
work  as  Is  possible,  and  we  feel  thsjt  the 
elimination  of  costs  such  as  the  pmny  a 
poxmd  mailing  charge  may  encourags[  such 
agencies  to  extend  their  services.  Very  of  ten 
the  mailing  of  paper  to  the  volunteer  trans- 
criber and  Its  return  to  the  library  is  more 


expensive  because  of  the  frequency  of  such 
mailing.  Some  agencies,  for  example,  have 
as  many  as  1,000  volunteer  transcribers  who 
must  be  provided  with  the  materials  for 
producing  books,  all  of  Which  are  sent  by 
mall  and  returned  by  the  transcriber  to  ths 
library  by  mall.  Under  presrat  conditions 
costs  for  such  mailing  are  borne  by  the  local 
agenciea.  We  believe  sincerely  that  the  Post- 
master General  will  have  no  objeetion  to 
the  inclusion  of  this  material  once  he  under- 
stands the  problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Faithfully  yours. 

OXOSCK  E.  KXANS, 

Chairman.  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
in  the  very  good  judgment  of  our  people 
and  of  the  Ckmgress  made  verj  special 
provisions  for  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  by  law  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
We  have  had  for  many  years  one  special 
provision  concerned  with  the  mailing  of 
reading  matter  for  the  blind,  creating 
very  liberal  provisions  so  that  no  hard- 
ship shall  arise  in  seeing  to  it  that  read- 
ing matter  is  brought  directly  to  the 
blind  person,  and  beyond  this,  that 
equipment  and  facilities  for  reading  are 
made  available  to  him. 

In  the  past  quarter  century  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  our  life,  in  our 
sciences,  in  our  economy,  wliich  make 
the  provisions  which  have  been  avail- 
able Just  a  little  archaic  and  ready  for 
change. 

Because  I  have  always  had  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  our  blind  cltiaens.  I 
have  been  particularly  aware  of  this 
problem  of  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  readme  matter  for  blind  peraoni. 
It  has  been  brought  to  my  attantion  by 
a  number  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  work 
for  t^e  blind  through  the  lepiasentativ 
of  an  organisation  in  my  own  State,  the 
Christian  Record  Benevolent  Aasocia- 
tlon.  Mr.  Dean  C.  Duffleld,  who  has 
brought  the  problem  spedfleally  to  my 
attention,  representing  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  BUnd,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  others  who  have  a  particular  knowl- 
edge and  interest  in  the  cultural  and 
educational  opportunities  for  blind  per- 
sons in  our  country. 

We  have  in  the  past  been  primarily 
concerned  with  producing  and  distribut- 
ing reading  matter  for  an  adult  popula- 
tion of  blind  persons.  However,  in  the 
past  20  years  we  have  been  more  and 
more  concerned  with  reading  matter  for 
blind  children,  and  it  has  been  the  pres- 
sure to  produce  and  distribute  such  read- 
ing matter  for  these  children  that  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  and  of  Congress  aame 
of  the  inadequacies  of  the  law  concerned 
with  the  mailing  of  this  material. 

With  the  advent  of  scientific  discover- 
ies which  made  it  possible  to  preserve 
life  in  very  small  children  who  were  bom 
prematurely,  and  with  the  inadequacy 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  oxygen 
in  conjunction  with  their  incubation,  an 
eye  condition  known  as  retrolental 
fibroplasia  Increased  the  numbers  of 
blind  children  substantially  in  the  United 
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States.  Fortunately,  the  problm  sur- 
rounding the  use  of  oxygen  has  been  con- 
quered and  this  is  no  longer  a  serious 
problem,  but  there  are  now  literally 
thousands  of  blind  children  going 
through  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  public  schools  who  need  and  must 
have  substantial  quantities  of  reading 
matter  to  carry  forward  their  studies  in 
the  commimity. 

In  earlier  days  braille  material  pro- 
duced by  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  was  adequate  because  much 
of  the  educational  program  available  to 
blind  children  was  carried  forward  in 
residential  schools.  Now,  however,  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  of  these  children 
are  educated  in  their  home  communities 
in  public  schools  where  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  complete  set  of  texts 
for  a  child  which  may  be  the  only  ones 
needed  by  any  blind  child.  Most  of  these 
books  are  produci-d  and  distributed  by 
local  voluntary  a^rencies  for  the  blind 
using  volunteer  transcribers  who  pro- 
duce the  books  by  hand,  return  them  to 
libraries  operated  by  such  local  agencies, 
who  in  turn  bind  them  and  send  them  to 
the  blind  children  who  need  them. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  there 
were  other  significant  developments 
which  affected  this  group  of  children 
and  adults  subetantially.  Beginning 
with  a  small  installation  at  The  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn  in 
1953.  and  since  spreading  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  experiments  were  car- 
ried forward  in  th<.'  use  of  telescopic  and 
microscopic  lenses  to  assist  these  chil- 
dren and  adults  «'ho  were  classified  as 
legally  blind  but  mho  had  some  remain- 
ing vision,  to  use  this  vision  to  its  ut- 
most It  was  possible  with  these  lenses 
for  persons  classified  as  blind  persons 
to  read  special  Kightsavlng-siae  type, 
usually  a  type  fae«  in  the  area  of  14-  to 
24  point  type,  as  described  by  printers. 
Here  again,  it  was  necessary  to  have  spe- 
cial texts  and  reading  matter  prepared 
in  such  tjrpe.  almost  exclusively  by  vol- 
unteer transcrlbei-s,  although  there  is 
a  limited  number  of  printed  volumes  in 
these  type  sizes,  sometimes  called  "clear- 
type." 

The  problem  immediately  arose  as  to 
the  distribution  of  this  material  which, 
of  course,  was  neither  transcribed  in  em- 
bossed or  raised  type  such  as  braille,  or 
on  records  such  e^  the  talking  book,  and 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  the  post- 
masters of  the  various  communities  were 
unable  to  accept  this  material  as  free 
reading  matter  for  the  blind,  In  terms  of 
cost  of  mailing,  yet  this  material  was  just 
as  important  to  the  blind  child  who  could 
see  with  these  lenses  to  read,  although  he 
might  not  be  able  to  see  to  do  ansrthiiuc 
else,  as  the  braille  material  was  to  him 
prior  to  the  use  of  the  lenses. 

Another  important  development  over 
the  years  has  been  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  others 
concerned  with  reading  matter  for  the 
blind  to  find  a  more  economical  method 
of  producing  reading  matter  for  blind 
persons  than  that  now  available  either 
on  sound  recordings  or  in  raised  tjrpe, 
and  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
it  would  be  far  more  economical  to  pro- 
duce reading  matter  on  tape  recordings 


than  on  disks,  not  only  because  of  the 
cost  of  producing  disks  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  producing  tapes,  but  in  even 
greater  measure  in  the  space  required 
both  for  the  production  and  storage  of 
disks  as  compared  to  tapes,  and  the 
weight  In  mailing  to  and  from  the  li- 
braries and  agencies  handling  these  tS4>es 
and  records. 

In  order  to  resolve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  are  apparent  in  these  new 
developments,  there  have  been  innumer- 
able meetings  between  the  representa- 
tives of  various  associations  and  agencies 
concerned  with  the  education  and  re- 
habilitation of  bhnd  i>ersons  over  the 
past  several  years,  and  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  two  sets  of  amendments 
to  Codes  Nos.  4653  and  4654  are  an  effort 
to  correct  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  the  simple  matter  of  mailing 
reading  matter  for  bUnd  persons.  In 
the  consultations  that  have  preceded  this 
proposal  the  publishers,  private  agencies, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  workers  for  and  of  the  blind  have 
been  deeply  involved,  and  the  proposals 
suggested  here  are  the  result  of  these 
discussions. 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  I  myself 
have  had  some  correspondence  with  all 
of  these  parties.  It  would  appear  that 
the  proposals  we  make  here,  which  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  are  cosponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Caslson,  aivd  others,  will,  in  effect, 
facilitate  the  movement  of  reading 
matter  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  will  make  it  more  effective  and 
more  useful  to  the  blind  reader. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  while  the 
immediate  problem  relates  to  the  move- 
ment of  books  to  blind  children  and 
consists  of  a  very  substantial  program 
of  mailing,  that  over  the  years  this  phase 
of  the  problem  will  be  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  the  numbers  of  blind  children 
grow  steadily  less,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  numbers  of  older  blind  persons  con- 
tinue to  increase.  The  masses  of  mail 
now  required  are  related  to  the  children's 
programs  and  should,  therefore,  over  the 
next  10  or  20  years  mean  a  very  big 
reduction  in  the  burden  on  the  postal 
services.  It  Is  entirely  probable  that 
when  the  present  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren have  completed  their  education  the 
problem  of  mailing  slghtsaving-size 
type  will  be  negligible,  indeed,  for  as 
most  of  the  older  blind  persons  use  the 
sound  recordings  for  reading  matter, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  reversion  to 
the  more  extensive  use  of  embossed  type 
and  sound  recordings,  and  less  use  of 
the  sightsaving-size  type. 

We  should  have  the  privilege,  how- 
ever, of  extending  to  our  blind  citizens 
the  most  complete  opportunity  for  read- 
ing that  is  possible  for  them.  We  have 
asked,  too,  in  this  proposal  that  mate- 
rials which  need  to  be  used  by  volunteer 
transcribers  to  produce  the  books  re- 
quired by  blind  readers  be  included  in 
this  free  mailing  program.  This  is  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  reading  matter  for  blind  readers. 
Most  of  this  cost  is  now  being  borne  by 
voluntary   agencies  for  the  blind,  and 


it  seems  an  unjust  burden  to  place  upon 
them. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  pro- 
posals we  have  made  here  will  resolve 
many  of  the  developing  problems  in  the 
mailing  of  reading  matter  for  the  blind 
which  have  been  coming  to  our  atten- 
tion over  the  past  decade,  and  we  re- 
spectfully urge  favorable  action  by  the 
Senate. 

CONSTITUTION     DAY  —  PROPOSAL 
FOR  LEGAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  out  of  order,  to  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  to  make  Sep- 
tember 17  a  national  legal  holiday,  to  be 
known  as  Constitution  Day. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  217) 
making  the  17th  day  of  Septembo*  in 
each  year  a  legal  holiday  to  be  known  as 
Constitution  Day.  introduced  by  Mr. 
DniKSEN.  was  received.  resMl  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  we  have  celebrated  that  day 
in  1776.  the  4th  day  of  July,  when  the 
people  of  the  colonies  declared  their 
Independence,  absolved  thonselvee  from 
their  former  allegiance  and  dissolved 
their  former  political  connections,  de- 
claring that  the  colonies  were  free  and 
Independent  States. 

In  that  declaration,  whloh  has  becoma 
one  of  the  hlstorie  doeumanti  by  whkth 
men  have  set  out  the  self -tvldoit  tnittas 
and  the  principles  of  tovanunant.  thty 
also  set  out  for  all  mankind  to  know  the 
causes  which  Impelled  them  to  their  de- 
termination. 

But  that  declaration  randlng  asunder 
the  bonds  of  a  former  alleglanoe  was  only 
the  first  step  in  ereatlng  this  great  Na- 
tion that  now  oomprtaes  60  States  whloh 
reach  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexloo  to  the 
Arctic  Circle  and  beyond  and  span  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  our  Island  State  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  next  task  of  those  patriots,  our 
forebears,  was  to  establish  the  authori^ 
by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  be- 
cause they  knew  that  revolution  rightly 
conceived  in  justice  is  not  anarchy.  In 
the  beginning  they  used  the  means  at 
hand.  Each  colony  became  a  free  and 
independent  State;  all  were  bound  to- 
gether in  a  firm  league  of  friendship  by 
Articles  of  Confederation  for  their  c(mi- 
mon  defense  and  the  security  of  their 
lll>erties  and  their  mutual  and  general 
welfare. 

So,  bound  together,  they  fought  a  war. 
It  was  a  common  war  of  independence 
against  a  common  oppressor,  and.  In  the 
adversity  of  that  war.  the  people  put 
aside  their  provincial  Uioughts  in  order 
to  achieve  a  common  victory.  By  the 
fire  of  war  they  were  welded  into  one 
Nation.  The  bond  has  never  since  been 
broken,  though  it  has  been  severely  tried 
by  issues  which  have  from  time  to  time 
divided  different  parts  of  this  great 
country. 

So  it  was,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  of  those  free  and  indepoident 
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States,  bATlng  foogbt  tfals  ooamioa  wtf . 
sent  ihelr  represcntottves  to  Flifla- 
ddphia  In  VMmauT  of  IWT  to  derlse 
such  furtlier  pcoriitons  as  aliould  ap- 
pear necessary  to  provide  a  iMteral  Oor- 
emment  ade^iate  for  tliis  imiofL 
Among  this  group  of  42  men  assembled 
In  the  statehoose  tai  Philadelphia  were 
some  of  the  most  famous  In  our  history. 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Vtank- 
Iln.  James  ICadlson.  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  were  there.  So  were  Oun- 
nlng  Bedford  and  Robert  Morris.  Two 
of  these  men  were  to  become  Presidents 
of  the  Utatted  States,  three  Cabinet  offl- 
eers.  Fifteen  became  UB.  Senators, 
eight  more  became  Goyemors,  one  be- 
came Chttf  Justice  of  the  X3B.  Supreme 
Oourtk  and  three  became  Associate  Jus- 
tices. George  Washington,  who  had  led 
the  peotde  in  their  common  war.  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  this 
convoitlon. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  convention 
whldi  WAS  to  prepare  the  greatest  docu- 
ment of  govoTunent  the  world  has  yet 
seen — a  document  of  a  government  which 
would  be  of  the  people,  1^  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  The  task  was  not 
an  easy  one.  For  124  days  they  labored, 
as  they  discussed  the  provisions  that 
were  ptroposed.  So  carefully  was  their 
work  cmasldered.  But  all  this  care  and 
attention  was  not  for  naught.  One- 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  later  that 
Constitution,  which  those  wise  and  fore- 
sighted  men  prepared,  has  been  amended 
only  23  times.  The  first  10  amend- 
ments, as  every  schoolboy  knows,  were 
caned  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  wore 
adopted  almost  as  this  Nation  came  into 
being;  and  since  then  (mly  13  amend- 
ments have  been  made. 

This  Constitution  which  was  estab- 
lished for  a  nation  with  a  population  of 
less  than  4  million  persons  today  gov- 
erns more  than  186  million  persons. 
One  might  think  that  such  a  document 
of  government  would  be  long  and  in- 
volved but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
exactly  89  sentences  long;  can  be  con- 
tained on  4  sheets  of  paper  and  can  be 
read  by  anyone  in  15  minutes.  But  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  has  seen 
a  continent  transformed  from  a  wilder- 
ness to  the  greatest  economic  power  in 
the  world.  It  has  seen  the  surface  of 
the  globe  transformed.  Empires  have 
risen  and  fallen.  Communication 
around  the  world  has  become  a  matter 
of  seconds  instead  of  weeks  and  months. 
Men  fly  through  the  upper  regions  of 
the  heavens  and  travel  deep  under  the 
sea.  The  moon,  the  planets^  and  the  very 
cosmos  are  growing  close.  Tet,  the 
f onn  of  government  as  set  out  in  that 
Constitution  175  years  ago  has  endured 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  people 
throughout  this  planet. 

And  so.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
only  fitting  that  we  should  do  honor  to 
those  men  and  to  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  which  has  been  engrossed  upon 
the  records  of  history  through  their 
efforts.  The  day  upon  urtiieh  they  duly 
affixed  their  signatures  to  that  docu- 
ment th^r  had  so  carefully  pr^wred  was 
September  17.  1787.  175  years  ago.  To 
that  end  Mr.  President.  I  now  Introduce 


a  Joint  resolutian  that  this  signlfl^ant 
day  become  recognized  as  part  of  our 
inatV>"^i  traditions  and  I  ask  thatlthls 
resolution  be  r^erred  to  the  approplfiate 
committee. 


NEWSLETTER  OF  SENATOR  COTTON 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoko  a  most 
pelling  document  In  the  form  of  a  news- 
letter by  the  distinguished  senior 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  O 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Hi 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Rkcosd.  as  follows: 
Noaus  Cotton  R^^mttb  to  You  FkoMi  thx 

UJB.   SBN ATI 

"I  have  sworn  eternal  hostility  aftOnst 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mlin  of 
man,"  declared  Thomas  JeCTerson.  Nevw^  did 
theee  words  ring  more  true  than  in  this  ipace 
age.  The  cold  war  we  wage  Is  to  unshkckle 
the  minds  of  men.  It  Is  a  battle  of  l(Has — 
and  Ideas  cannot  he  hlasted  by  mlssU^  or 
•mothered  by  faUout.  Faith  and  freedom 
are  our  weapons  and  the  world  will  se^lve 
If  we  can  beam  them  to  those  behln4  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  to  new  and  UD«ler4{evel- 
oped  countries. 

With  ftill  knowledge  of  this  and  a  *tl8lon 
for  which  we  honor  nim,  Prealdent  Kea^iedy 
1  year  ago  marshaled  tne  departments!  and 
resources  of  Oovenunent  In  a  drive  t«|  put 
a  communications  satellite  in  orbltp  "I 
am  anxious  that  development  of  this  new 
technology  to  bring  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  globe  wlttiln  reacb  by  voice  and  visual 
communication,  proceed  with  all  possible 
promptness."  One  month  ago  the  aknoet 
fantastic  dream  came  true.  Some  of  ui^  who 
serve  on  the  Communications  Ccxnmlttet  had 
the  chance  to  witness  the  first  sound  and 
pictures  sent  Into  space  and  bounced  back 
from  the  Telstar  satellite.  Next  day  jmes- 
sages  and  television  were  relayed  to  and  cfrom 
Kurope.  The  United  States  had  scorto  Its 
greatest  "first" — tmd  our  firsts  In  spa4^  are 
few  these  days.  We  have  led  the  wotld  In 
putting  space  science  to  a  practical,  peace- 
ful use.  If  we  act  quickly,  we  can  holdi  that 
lead  and  provide  a  world  satellite  system 
handling  more  than  a  thousand  meiaages 
at  a  time,  meeting  the  fast-growing  nee^s  for 
oveisea  eommunlcatl<xu.  With  It  we|  can 
project  the  picture  of  freedom,  cleari  and 
unmistakable,  to  all  peoples  everywhei^. 

But,  In  the  mldtt  of  our  Jubilation,  we 
came  to  earth  with  a  thud.  Our  eyes  may 
have  been  on  the  stars  but  ova  feet  iwere 
dragging  In  the  mire.  We  are  In  dangjer  of 
letting  the  fruits  of  victory  slip  away  {from 
us.    Here  are  some  facts  you  should  km)w: 

For  years  Government  and  private  enter- 
prlse  have  worked  side  by  side,  pacing  I  each 
other.  In  space  research  and  developOaent. 
Government,  largely  through  NASA  ,  (Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlmstra- 
tlon),  has  sought  many  goals  Including 
weather,  navigation,  and  surveillance  (spy) 
satellites.  Government  research  contnt^uted 
to  Telstar  and  Air  Force's  Thtx  tbcket 
launched  it. 

lleanwhlle.  Bell  Telephone  has  spent  k  bil- 
lion dollars  producing  the  transistor,  thelsolar 
battery,  the  traveling  wave  tube,  the 
the  waveguide,  and  the  horn  antei 
essential  to  Telstar,  but  most  of  the 
quired  for  Government's  other  purpose  i 
lltes.  The  telephone  company  spent  \ 
lion  preparing  six  TeUtars,  $15  mlllif 
the  ground  station  tn  Maine  and  pal<|  $3.7 
million  to  NASA  for  the  launching  aoA  the 
use  of  Its  tracking  system.  Thus,  Govern- 
ment and  industry  have  been  working  bart- 
nen.  [ 


President  Kennedy,  wisely  I  believe, 
to  continue  this  partnership.  Hla  bill  pro> 
vldes  for  a  special  corporation  own«d  equaUy 
by  the  public  and  the  telephone  companies, 
six  directors  named  by  each  group  and  three 
by  the  President.  As  a  private  corporation  It 
win  have  the  profit  Incentive  which  has  al- 
wasrs  put  the  surge  Into  America's  free  com- 
petitive system — and  It  will  pay  taxes.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  will  be  subject  to  carefuUy 
spelled  out  controls  by  the  President.  NASA, 
and  the  FCC.  I  think  It's  a  workable  combi- 
nation. 

Congress  thinks  so  too.  The  btU  psssnd 
the  House  almost  unanimously.  Approved 
by  both  the  Senate  Space  Committee  and  my 
own  C<»nmerce  Committee,  it  came  into  the 
Senate  with  almost  complete  bipartisan 
backing.  Then  followed  one  of  the  worst 
debacles  In  American  history.  A  few  Sena- 
tors, bound  and  determined  to  send  America 
into  the  space  race  under  the  red  bannsr  of 
Government  ownership,  are  defying  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  For  2  weeks  they 
filibustered.  Then,  to  appease  them,  the  bUl 
was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  determine  if  the  corporate  setup  Is  adapted 
to  our  foreign  policy.  The  Secretary  of  Stats 
and  other  high  officials  testified  that  it  U,  so 
this  committee,  like  the  other  two,  reported 
It  favorably. 

As  I  write  this  report  the  filibuster  is  on 
again.  Actually,  representative  government 
Is  on  trial.  What  a  stimulus  for  dictator- 
ships if.  In  a  national  emergency,  a  handful 
of  Senators  can  paralyze  our  entire  Congress. 
I  snail  vote  for  cloture.  This  is  one  time  we 
sbould  clamp  down  on  needless  debate.  The 
sclentlflc  trlvunph  of  the  century  must  not  be 
erased  by  a  foolish  filibuster. 

In  the  words  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  "This 
generation  of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny." 

That  rendezvous  must  be  kept. 


COMMERCIAL   COBi«MUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HH.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islaiul  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  action  hem 
taken  on  my  request  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  designated  '*8-12-tf2 — 
TiTiI.Ii,"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattvs  Clhik.  On  page  28. 
line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  sfaike  out  the 
following:  "institute  forthwith  appro- 
priate proceedings  under  section  214(d) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  to". 

On  page  30.  line  11,  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  section  214  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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Hie  legldative  derk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


(No.  196  liSg.] 

Aiken 

Gmenlng 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Monrooey 

BeaU 

Baitka 

Mane 

Bennett 

Hickenloaper 

Morton 

Bocgs 

Hie  key 

Mundt 

Bottum 

HUl 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Pastors 

BxiBh 

Hniaka 

Pearson 

Brnt.  Va. 

Bumphrej 

mx 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackaan 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Ja\lU 

Prozmlre 

Capehart 

JotinstOQ 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan,  If  .0. 

Huss^ 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Chavea 

Keating 

Smathers 

Church 

KKTauver 

Smith.  Mass. 

Cooper 

WLmt 

CoUon 

Kuchsl 

■parkman 

Curtis 

Lauadie 

BtaonlB 

nrksen 
Dodd 

Loiig.  Mo. 
Loiig.HawaU 

Talmaige 

Doxwlae 

boias.  Xa. 

Blender 

Mssniieon 

Tower 

Mansfield 

WUey 

Brvln 

McCarthy 

WllUaras.  N  J. 

Fong 

McaeUaa 

WUllaras.  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

McOet 

Tarborough 

Ooldwater 

McNamara 

To\mg.N.Dak 

Oore 

Mi-tcaU 

TousMC.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  Uie  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  the  comniitt(«  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  desire  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ilscoti)  an  explanation  of 
his  amendment,  before  I  move  tiiat  the 
amendment  be  laid  on  the  table?  I  am 
perfectly  willir.g  to  agree  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  have  an  expla- 
nation printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

Mr.  EUVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ob- 
ject to  a  requeiit  for  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  that  liie  Senator  from  Oregon 
wishes  to  do  i/i  to  have  an  explanation 
of  the  amendment  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
oao — ^in  cooperation  with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  go  along  with  the 
leadership. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  But  if  we 
are  to  reach  the  point  where  an  expla- 
nation cannot  be  printed  in  tiie  Rxc- 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  having  an  explanation  of 
the  amendment  prmted  in  the  Rboobd. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 
STATZMEirT  ar  SnvAToa  Moasi  oir  AMBan>- 

KXNT   liLLL 

1.  The  dauaet)  tluit  this  amendment  would 
strike  out  provide  the  procedures  which  HJL 
11040  imposes  its  a  precondition  of  compel- 
ling the  propoeitd  oorporatioa  to  reader  serv- 
ice to  unde^de^eloped  nations  and  areas. 

2.  These  prorjsdures  srs  spdled  out  not 
In  the  present  act  but  In  the  Ooaunmilea- 
tlons  Act  of  19S4.  Tney  provide  for  an  ad- 
versary procee<ling  at  which  the  UB.  Oov- 
emment  would  be  forced  to  litigate  against 
the  corporatlocL. 

S.  The  penalty  for  ttonoempllaaee  wtth 
seetloa  S140  nl  Xb»  Communtratlnns  Act 
la  a  fine  ot  $100  a  day,  wkleh  woold 
slap  on  the  wrist  to  this  eorpantta 
may  gross  SSS  MIUob  a  yev  la  a 

In  support  of  tliis  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  portion  of  Senator  Knals 
Senate  Space  OoBualttee  Bqw>rt  of  February 


25,  1962,  dealing  wtth  attraettveneas  of 
space  communications  as  an  econonilc  van- 
ture  be  included  at  this  ■poUnt  in  my  re- 
marks. 

4.  The  act  presently  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  make  a  determination 
that  communication  with  a  particular  tot- 
etgn  point,  l.e..  India  or  Ohana  or  Argen- 
tina, la  In  the  national  tntereet.  If  thta 
amendment  is  not  passed  the  eorporation 
can  refuse  to  comply  with  the  Secretary^ 
decision.  The  only  recourse  of  our  great 
Oovemment — ^whieh  may  have  discerned 
that  such  communication  may  be  crucial 
during  a  certain  period — ^for  Instance — ^Im- 
mediately foUowtng  independence— the  only 
reoourse  Is  to  engage  in  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding with  the  corporation. 

B.  Tliis  proeeedlng  would  be  lengthy, 
expensive,  and  the  results  would  by  no 
means  be  certain.  Section  214D  provides 
"full  opportunity  for  hearing"  giving  the 
corporation  well  defined  legal  rights. 

6.  We  ean  avoid  placing  our  Oovem- 
ment in  this  Inferior  position  and  avoid 
thwarting  foreign  policy  aims  in  this  area 
by  requiring  that  the  corporation,  as  a  oon- 
dltlon  of  gaining  the  privileges  of  this 
act  and  the  $83  billion  annual  income,  be 
required  to  oocnply  with  the  detennlnatioa 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  without  a  i  ai4D 
hearing. 

7.  I  ask  my  colloquy  with  Commis- 
sioner Minow  in  the  Pcwelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  this  point  be  here  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  have  available 
time  In  which  to  speak. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  TTien,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  amendmoit  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  antendment  of  the 
SenatOT  from  Oregon  to  the  committee 
amendment.     [Putting  the  question.) 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  call  up  my  amendment  Identi- 
ned  as  "MMMM,"  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  read. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  LsGBLATivx  Clok.  On  page  S4.  in 
line  12.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fid- 
lowing  before  the  period:  "and  no  such 
communications  common  carrier  shall 
at  any  time  own  more  than  12  per  oen- 
tum  of  such  shares  issued  and  outstand- 
ing".   

The     PRESIDINa     OFM.CER.       The 

question  is  on  agredng  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  m  my 
own  time,  let  me  state  that  this  is  a  very 
important  amendment.  It  itisiiieU  the 
ownership  of  the  stodc  set  aside  for 
the  communications  carriers,  by  pro- 
viding that  no  one  of  them  may  own 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  stock. 

As  I  recall,  as  the  tam  was  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  pro- 
vided that  any  one  of  the  common  car- 


riers would  be  limited  to  10  percent  of 
the  stock,  and  In  the  original  Adminis- 
tration bin  the  limitation  was  10  percent 
of  Uie  stock. 

Tills  provteton  gives  the  eanters  an  op- 
portunity to  own  some  stoek,  tat,  as 
Vtxt  committee  ainetidment  Is  now  writ- 
ten. A.T.  ft  T.  could  legally  own  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  voting  stock. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
most  important  one.  Tlie  admin  is  tim- 
tlon  originally  reoommmded  10  pereent: 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Benator  from 
Ore«on.  as  I  heard  it  read,  provides  for 
12  percent. 

Iliertf  ore.  Mr.  President  this  amsDd- 
ment  ahonld  be  given  very  aeriom  oon- 
slderatlon. 

When  a  motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
on  the  table  is  made.  I  think  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  should  be  *^*^*" 

I  pomt  out  thia  Inequity  in  the  biD: 
No  noncarrler — for  example,  Oeneral 
Electric,  or  the  Senator  from  Morllk 
Carolina,  myself,  or  anyone  dee  vlio 
might  wish  to  buy  some  of  the  80  per- 
cent of  the  stock  set  aside  for  the  pub- 
lic— may  own  more  than  10  percent. 
Tet  in  the  committee  amendment  there 
is  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  which 
a  communications  carrier  could  own  of 
the  50  ];>ercent  set  aside  for  them.  Cer- 
tainly that  provision  is  not  fair  or  equi- 
table. Why  should  the  xniblic  be  limited 
to  10  percent,  whereas  the  communica- 
tions carriers  flre  not  Htnifai^  at  ail. 
other  than  to  ttie  total  of  90  percent  to 
be  available  for  all  of  tiiem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  desires  to  have  an 
explanation  of  the  amendment  printed 
in  the  Reooks,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 

OHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxooRD,  as  follows: 

STATnCKHT    ST     SOIAXOa 


1.  The  sobsftanee  c€  this  ameadmant  is  to 
take  the  limitation  applicable  to  ownanAilp 
of  tXotk.  imposed  by  noncairlars  mider  aeo- 
tlon  S04(6)  (S) .  and  to  apply  a  stanflar  lUnl- 
tatlon  to  the  10  bttemattanal  eonuBunlea- 
tioos  carriers,  which  may  now  own  up  to 
60  percent  of  the  voting  stock  and 
amounts  of  otber  securities. 

a.  Teetlmacry  before  the  Fnnslgn 
Committee  by  Josqih  Raoh  estsMlshed  that 
pursuant  to  the  Public  ITtlllty  Holding  Oom- 
pany  Act  and  the  mveetlgatlaQs  upon  which 
it  was  bised.  back  tn  the  1009%.  there  Is  a 
presimiptlon  that  about  10  pereast  of  stack 
ownership  in  a  large.  puhUcly 
ttoa.  Is  eontraning. 

S.  If  there  were  time, 
bar*  been  studied  aad  digsstod  for  loctnslaa 
In  this  Bkobd.    It  U  dear  that  this 
terial.  which  eontatns  the 
perlenee  aaid   wtadoea  of  ttaSs  WSMosk  ^ftth 
■aennpnly  ta 


by 
wtalen  the 

4.  In  the  ■hsMins  o( 
dear  that  A.T.  *  T.  wm  own  SS 
45  percent  of  the  stock  In  tiM 
oorporstlaa.  TMs  eoncSHSoB  Is  JosHflsd  by 
the  position  taken  by  A.T.  ft  T.  In  Ifte  «« 
hoe   carrier  eoBnreiMe  spoMHOssa   by  Iha 


T*a 
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TOO  la  IMl  daring  whleh  A.T.  *  T.  Indl- 
e»t«d  a  wmiBgnMi  to  InvMt  aooM  $66  mU- 
iioD  oat  of  67ft-«0  million  which  ftll  euxitn 
would  hMkW9  tnvMtod. 

This  Mtlmst*  waa  conllnned  by  the  tatti- 
mony  at  Dtpnty  Attomay  Oenaral  Kataan- 
bach  bafkva  tha  Sanata  Antltmat  and  Monop- 
oly Suboommlttaa  and  WOO  Chairman  Newton 
Mlnow  haf ore  the  Senate  Foreign  BelatUma 
Ckmmiittee. 

5.  The  Supreme  Cknirt  In  the  oaie  of  V£. 
T.  jr.  /.  dM  ftmt.  S18  UJB.  S86  (1»67),  held 
that  a  98  percent  stock  intereet  inhibited 
competition  and  theref<»«  vi<dated  aeotkxi  7 
of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  Another 
case  in  this  area  involved  a  34  percent  stock 
Intereet  which  a  Federal  Court  enjoined  frcHn 
being  voted.  HamUton  Watch  Co.  v.  Benrua 
Wmtah  Co.,  906  F.  9d  788  (ad  Ctr..  1068). 
Thla  Una  of  eases  should  have  been  given  a 
full  atrlng  and  thorough  consideratiion  both 
in  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  on 
the  Senate  Hoar. 

6.  In  light  of  the  Btandarda  aet  by  both  the 
Public  Utmtlea  Holding  Company  Act  and 
the  Supreme  Oonrt  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  stock  ownerdiip  to  control,  it  is  <dear 
and  certain  that  passage  of  H.B.  11040  in  its 
preeent  farm,  and  without -such  an^amend- 
mant  aa  this,  will  result  in  a  dominance 
of  tha  propoeed  corporation  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tdephmia  ft  Taiegraph  Co.  that  will  rise 
to  haunt  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  for 

to 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  tbe  amexidment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to  the  eoaimiUee 
amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EZPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  motion,  I  aak  for  tha  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The      PRESiniNO      OFFICER.     The 

cleric  wUl  eaU  the  roll. 

The  leglslatiTe  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NKTTBKBGn].  If  shc  were  present  and 
voting,  she  would  yote  "ni^."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bibli]. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cak- 
KOLL],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CukMKl,  the  Soiator  from  Missis- 
siptti  [Mr.  EASTiAirD],  the  Senator  fnun 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator  frmn  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  NkimBRGn].  and  the  Senator 
from  IHrglnla  [Mr.  RoaniTaoNl  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fnnn  Nefw  M»ico  [Mr.  AHDKsaoH]  and 
the  Soiatar  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdkn] 
are  neeeaaaniy  abaent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  invsent  and 
voting,  the  SetMttor  from  Artaona  [Mr. 
H4Ti>Kir]  and  the  Soiator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RonaxaoN]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bnu]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  CUondo  [Mr.  Cauoll].  If  pres- 
ent and  vottng.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  ''yea."  and  the  Soiator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Claik]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Misslntppl  [Mr.  East- 
uurol.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 


and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  woiild 
vote  "yea."  | 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  H^w 
Mexico  [BCr.  Andkbson]  is  paired  wikh 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  I  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frbm 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea."  and  uie 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay.'l 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tbe 
Senator  fr(»n  Colorado  [Mr.  Allot^]. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Lxal.  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Mukphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are 
necessarily  absent  and.  If  present  a|id 
voting,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  ^3, 
nays  13.  as  follows: 


MuBkle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ruaaell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maaa: 

Smith,  MaliM 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUey 

WlUlamB. 

WllUams. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohiei 


from  my  home  State  of  North  Dakota, 
as  follows: 
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TEAS— 73 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Beall 

Hlckenlooper 

Bennett 

Hickey 

BOggB 

Hill 

Bottum 

Holland 

Bxuh 

Hruska 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humpbrey 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Capehart 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Case 

Keating 

Chaves 

Kerr 

Church 

Kuchel 

Co<q;»er 

Lauscne 

Cotton 

Long,  Ifo. 

Curtis 

Iflagnuson 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

EUender 

MCClellan 

Bngle 

McOee 

Brvln 

Miller 

Feng 

Monroney 

Pulbrlght 

Morton 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

NAYS— 13 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Gore 

Long,  Hawaii 

Omening 

Long,  La. 

NOT  VOTING— 

Allott 

ClariE 

Anderson 

Sastland 

Bible 

Hayden 

Butler 

Metealf 

CarroU 

Mom 

Ni. 

Del. 


McNsmoara 

Morae 

Yarborough 


Murphy 
Neuberger 
Robertson 
SaltonstaU 


So  Mr.  Pastosk's  motion  to  table  ftfr. 
McmsB's  amendmmt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  state  to  the  Membera  of 
the  Senate  as  respectfully  as  I  can,  lAiat 
we  are  moving  along  rather  n4>idly  n(>w. 
If  Senators  will  remain  in  the  Chamber, 
they  will  be  accommodating  themselves 
as  well  as  the  Senate.  I  ask  their  jln- 
dulgence.  i 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President  I 
could  not  hear  what  the  Senator  mid. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^e 
Chair  apologizes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  repeat  it.jon 
the  Senator's  time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  yield  some  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Sen|k;or 
said,  using  the  time  of  the  Senator  ftjom 
Texas,  is  that  we  are  moving  awng 
rather  rapidly  now.  and  if  Senators  will 
remain  in  the  Chamber,  they  will  hot 
only  be  accommodating  themselves  jaut 
also  accommodating  the  Senate.  I  agf:ed 
for  their  Indulgence.  . 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  tp  a 
very  important  telegram  I  have  received 


Re  A.T.  &  T.  satellite  bUl,  please  vote 
against  any  bill  that  would  give  the  tele- 
phone companies  60  percent  control  of  oom- 
tnunicatlons  satellites.  The  Oovernment  has 
perpetrated  A.T.  tc  T.  Into  a  monstrous 
monopoly.  Existing  tariffs  for  landllnes  and 
service  by  microwave  systems  Is  400  percent 
greater  than  that  private  systems  can  be 
operated  for,  and  I  can  prove  it.  I  am 
against  Oovernment  control  and/or  owner- 
ship, but  In  this  Instance  I  feel  that  control 
of  this  system  should  be  widespread  through 
public  and  Industry  with  A.T.  &  T.  allowed 
only  a  minority  Interest. 

John   W.   BoLxa, 
North  Dakota  Broadea»ting  Co. 

The  reason  this  is  important  is  that 
the  North  Dakota  Broadcasting  Co.  owns 
a  chain  of  television  stations  covering 
practically  the  entire  State  of  North 
Dakota,  part  of  South  Dakota,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rickey  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  interpret  the  telegram 
which  he  received  from  the  representa- 
tive of  the  North  Dakota  Broadcasting 
Co.  as  indicating  a  protest  against  the 
communications  monopoly  aspects  of 
A.T.&T.? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  telegram  is 
signed  by  John  W.  Boler.  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  It  certainly 
speaks  for  itself,  lliat  is  the  conclusion 
I  draw. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  monopoly  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  competition? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  was  under  the  Im- 
pression that  free  enterprise  connoted 
competition. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  an  article  written  by  J.  Robert 
Moskin  entitled  "The  Surprising  Story 
of  'Ma  Bell.'"  which  appeared  in  the 
August  28,  1962  issue  of  Look  magazine, 
and  in  which  there  is  much  discussion 
of  the  activities  of  A.T.  *  T.? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  read  the  article. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  been 
informed  that  the  article  quotes  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Kappel.  chairman  of  ttie 
board  of  A.T.  Ii  T.,  as  follows: 

The  company  files  in  the  face  of  the 
American  faith  in  competition.  Kappel 
says,  "If  you  get  what  the  breaker-uppers 
want,  you  get  competition,  and  If  you  get 
competition,  you  get  waste." 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that 
quotation? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  this  quotation  from  the 
president  of  A.T.  k  T.  makes  perfectly 
clear  wtiat  we.  who  are  opposing  this 
monopolistic  bill,  feel  will  happen 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  if  the  satellite  communica- 
tions bill  is  not  amended;  namely,  that 
competition  will  be  killed? 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  There  is  certainly  a 
basis  for  that  assumption. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  tbe  Senator  aware 
that  in  the  Ijook  magazine  article  the 
author  points  out  that: 

A.T.  *  T.  officials  confess  that  they 
sympathize  with  these  eomplalnts  and 
worry  about  their  customers'  anger.  But 
they  also  admit  that,  in  the  distant  future. 
It  is  conceivable  that  everybody  wlU  be 
given  a  persomU  telephonr  number  at  birth 
to  carry  around  aU  his  life.  In  that  futuris- 
tic day,  telephones  will  be  freed  from  cords 
and  fixed  locations,  and  every  customer  will 
be  able  to  call  any  other  from  a  telephone 
In  his  pocket.  Then  automation  wlU  be 
complete. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  stated 
attitude  of  tlie  president  of  A.T.  It  T.? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  was  not  familiar 
with  it  until  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  hear 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HmcPHiirr]  this  afternoon  point  out, 
and  I  paraphrase  his  comment,  that 
Joe  Beime.  the  head  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America,  is  for  this 
biU? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  believe  I  heard  that 
statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  is  the  Senator 
aware  that  another  great  communica- 
tions union,  the  Independent  Telephone 
Workers  Union,  is  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  understand  that  is 
correct.  I  also  understand  that  some 
ofDcial  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
AFL-CIO  itself  against  the  bilL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  Joe  Beime  of  the  Cmnmunications 
Workers  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
coimcil  of  the  AFL-CIO? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
although  Joe  Beirae  is  a  member  of 
the  AFL-CIO  executive  council,  the 
APLf-CIO  executive  council  at  its  meet- 
ing In  Chicago,  recently  held,  an- 
ounced  its  opposition  to  this  OKmopolis- 
Uc  bill? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  what  I  im- 
derstand. 

Mr.  MORSEL  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  in  the  Look  magazine  article  Mr. 
Kappel.  president  of  A.T.  k  T.,  speaking 
about  the  A.T.  k  T.  investment  policy, 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

Only  management  ean  Judge  that — not  a 
eharp-penetled  eoonomlst.  ITs  the  one- 
legged  ez-Bootorcyele  cop  and  the  ez-drug- 
stare  clerk  who  got  to  be  a  coinmlsstoper,  who 
know  all  about  it. 

He  was  speaking  of  the  FCC. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  such  is  the 
atUtude  of  the  president  of  the  A.T.  k  T. 
toward  the  Federal  Cammunicati<»s 
Commission? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    I  was  not  previously 

aware  of  it,  no. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  hear  the  last  statement  read 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  article  quotes  the 
President  of  the  A.T.  k  T.,  jhowing  his 
complete  disrespect  for  the  FCC  by  say- 
ing, with  respect  to  tbe  investment 
policies  of  A.T.  It  T..  that: 

Only  managsment  ean  Judge  that — not 
a  aharp-pencUed  eeonomlst.  It's  tha  on»- 
legged  ex-motorcycle  cop  and  the  ex-drug- 


store clerk  who  got  to  be  a  oommisaioner, 
who  know  all  about  It. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
this  \B  a  shocking  statement  for  the  pres- 
ident of  the  A.T.  ft  T.  to  make  and 
demonstrates  clearly  the  kind  of  atti- 
tude we  will  have  on  the  part  of  A.T.  ft  T. 
when  and  if  the  Senate  tomorrow  gives 
away  the  public  interest  by  passing  this 
monopolistic  bill?  Does  the  Senator 
further  agree  that  such  a  Senate  action 
will  strengthen  the  tentacles  around  the 
throats  of  the  American  taxpayers  so 
that  A.T.  ft  T.  can  squeeze  the  last  dol- 
lar of  profit  and  the  highest  rate  that 
it  can  extract  from  the  taxpayers  and 
ratepayers  of  America?  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  these  points? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  say  that  I 
am  very  surprised  at  the  statonent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  now 
have  better  understanding  why  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  (H>Poeed 
so  vigorously  entrenching  deeper  the 
A.T.  ft  T.  into  an  even  stronger  monop- 
olistic position  than  it  now  occupies  in 
the  American  economy? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Apparently  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Boler, 
who  is  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
Broadcasting  Co.  thinks  so,  too. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  Mr.  Mlnow.  the  head  of  the  FCC 
ought  to  have  called  to  his  attention  the 
published  attitude  of  Mr.  Kappel.  the 
president  of  A.T.  ft  T..  reganUng  the 
qualifications  of  membm  of  the  FCC? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    It  seems  so. 

Mr.  MORSK  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  agree  with  me  that  the 
telegram  he  has  received  from  the  broad- 
caking  and  TV  company  official  from 
his  State  ought  to  make  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  rest  of  us 
in  this  little  willful  band  of  Senates 
more  determined,  once  the  outrageous 
bill  is  passed,  to  carry  the  story  across 
America  to  the  American  taxpayers  as 
to  what  has  happened  to  their  interests 
by  Senate  passage? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  In  view  of  the  vote 
on  the  last  amendment,  by  which  the 
Senate  refused  to  hmit  stock  ownorshtp 
in  carriers  to  10  percent,  it  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Boler  of  the  North  Dakota 
Broadcasting  Co.  would  be  opposed  to 
the  bm.  too. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  tbe  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  hear  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HumphbxyI  argue  this 
afternoon,  and  I  believe  I  paraphrase 
his  language  correctly  in  sense  if  not 
verbatim,  ttiat  which  those  oi  us  who 
oppose  the  bill  point  out  that  tine  TCX: 
has  never  successfully  completed  a  sin- 
gle general  rate  hearing  on  A.T.  ft  T.. 
and  his  answer  to  that  argument  was 
that  if  tbe  FCC  eaimot  regulate  the 

A.T.  ft  T..  what  makes  us  think  that  Uie 
Federal  Government  oould  operate  a  sat- 
ellite system? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  is  my  reeoUeetkm 
of  the  record  that  the  FCC  has  never 
held  a  formal  hearing  on  tdephone 
rates. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Saiator  agree 
with  me  that  if  the  FCC  has  never  been 
able  successfully  to  regulate  the  A.T.  ft  T., 
that  fact  eert^nly  eould  not  Justify  en- 
trenching A.T.  ft  T.  even  more  firmly 


into  the  eccmomy  by  providiBg  tt  with 
a  strontrer  monopoly  than  it  now  pos- 
sesses? Does  not  the  Senator  agree  fur- 
ther that  in  place  of  an  A.T.  ft  T.  mo- 
nopoly we  ought  to  keep  our  satellites. 
American-flag  satellites,  owned  by  all 
the  people  of  tbe  Uhlted  States,  and 
that  in  keeping  with  our  private  enter- 
prise traditions,  we  should  carry  cot  the 
recommendation  of  Ambassador  Gross 
and  that  great  International  lawyer.  Ben 
Cohen,  by  entering  into  contracts  on  a 
competitive  basis  with  all  eomnmiiea- 
tion  companies  in  the  country  which 
wish  to  Jom  an  a  basis  of  eqoaltty  to 
help  operate  our  satellite  communica- 
tions system?    Does  the  Senator  agreef 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  agree  that  one  has 
apprehension  about  effective  regulation 
of  the  carriers  tn  space  when  there  has 
been  little  activity  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  hear  the  Senator  from 
Minnes<3ta  argue  this  afternoon,  and 
acrain  I  must  paraphrase,  that  because 
A.T.  ft  T.  will  be  able  to  sdeot  only  three 
of  tbe  members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
since  three  of  the  board  of  direetonare 
named  by  the  other  carriers  and  an  ad- 
ditional six  by  the  general  poUie  stock- 
holders, and  anotiier  three  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  that  ttierefore 
A.T.  ft  T.  could  not  posslUy  oontrid  the 
board  of  directors.  Did  the  Senator 
hear  that  argument? 

Mr.  BURDICK.   I  heard  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  SenaUu:  from  Ore«on  that  A.T. 
ft  T.  has  already  shown  its  powerful  con- 
trol. axMl  Its  abiUty  to  oontroL  Its  con- 
trol is  pretty  well  recognised  across  our 
country.  and  has  been  for  years  gone  by. 
Time  and  time  again  it  has  been  able  ta 
invoke  its  will  on  State  legislatures. 
Time  and  time  again  its  great  kiblving  ^ 
power  has  permitted  it  to  have  its  way. 
As  I  speak  here  in  the  Senate,  Its  kMqr- 
ists  are  scattered  throughout  the  galler- 
ies of  the  Senate  Chamber.  If  A.T.  ft  T. 
can  exercise  the  type  of  control  it  has 
always  been  able  to  exerdse  over  legis- 
lation across  the  country,  does  the  Sena- 
tor have  any  doubt  about  the  iribdUty  of 
A.T.  ft  T.  also  to  dominate  a  board  of 
directors  set  up  under  the  montvottstk 
combine  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  woaM  say  tbey 
would  be  In  a  very  powerful  poattion  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MCOUSB.  Dow  tbe  Senator  agz«e 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  aU 
we  have  to  go  on  is  our  experlenoe  wtth 
A.T.  ft  T.?  Has  not  our  eiperienoe  with 
A.T.  ft  T.  in  this  country  been  one  which 
has  demonstrated  that  It  has  always 
functioned  as  a  monopoly  and  aa  sneh 
agahMt  the  best  hiterests  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can people? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    I  wlU  aay  ttuA  they 

are  large,  powerful,  and  InfhientiaL 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Pxasident.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  gncattsn? 

Mr.  BURDICK.    lyldd. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  was  juit  looking 
at  the  article  m  Look  magaitnr  to  whlidi 
the  Senator  referred.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor know  that  the  article  etatee  that 
A.T.  ft  T.  vent  |6l^«80jMf  on  adverde- 
ing  and  pvUOc  relations  iMt  jmtt 

Mr.  BUBOICK.  I  did  iMi  know  that 
until  the  Senator  read  it. 
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TAUVXR.  Does  tbe  fikanatar 
tbink  tbAt  llMit  U  ft  mis&tsr  large  amoynt 
tonwpd?     

Mr.  BUBDSCX.  Tbrni  to  m  grefti  deftl 
of  mooey  in  our  part  of  the  ootmtrF. 

Ut.  tOBFAOVESL  f^fimkbis  »bcn% 
tbe  fCC— and  I  liftfe  not  eeen  any  denial 
of  tbe  etatement-Mr.  Kappel  stated  In 
thearttde: 

Xtii  ttM  an*4«n*<l  es'inotatefe)*  eap  aiMl 
th*  — rill  iigBtun  cltafk  who  got  to  be  « 
riommiloiiw'.  vfeo  know  all  about  It. 

Wtaile  I  knoir  the  VCC  has  not  regn* 
latad  A.T.  *  T..  X  do  not  know  of  any 
nne  lewed  mototeycae  cop  or  ez-drug- 
stora  deck  «lio  to  a  eonuBtoskmer.  Doee 
ttwflenatorr 

Iflr.  BDROaCK.  Hot  to  my  reooUec- 
tkm. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Doee  tbe  Senator  think 
that  the  quoted  rtefemant  eeonotee  an 
axMtraiy  and  digeepeetful  attitude  to- 
ward a  Onmmlwrtnoer  of  Urn  Federal 

Mr.BUBDICTL    I  wooM  think  so. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  done  a  mighty  good 
puklle  eervice  In  pointing  out  that  ar- 
ttola.  It  to  ghnrktng  to  me  that  we 
sboald  want  to  ^aee  our  destiny  In  tbe 
hands  of  a  eompany  whose  chairman  of 
the  board  has  that  attitude  toward  Fed- 
eral  co^doyees. 

Mr.  MC»aB.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.BURDXCK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  hear 
the  Senator  from  Mhmesota  (Mr.  Hux- 
PHurrl  thto  afternoon  argue  to  ttie  ef- 
fect that  there  to  no  giveaway  In  the  bOI? 

Mr.  BDBDICK.  I  do  not  recall 
whether  I  heard  that  remark  or  not 

Mr.  MORSE,  wm  the  Senator  advise 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  whether 
tbe  bill  propoees  to  turn  over  the  satel- 
llto  commnnlcatkms  system  to  the  mo- 
nopoly set  up  In  the-blll  for  prafltmaklng 
purposes? 

Mr.  BDRmCK.  I  had  that  anpreboi- 
sion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  tbe  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  If  we  maintain  a  ^stem  oi 
American-flag  satettites  we  are  In  a  bet- 
ter position  to  guarantee  the  American 
taxpayers  a  return  to  the  Treasury  of  a 
far  greater  amount  than  the  taxes  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  talking 
about,  for  the  use  of  satellitee? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Certainly  there  to  a 
better  chance  fOr  a  recoupm«it  under 
that  ssrston. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  tbe  Senator  agree 
with  me.  In  rdtmttal  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  SenatCMr  from  Minnesota, 
that  It  to  true  that  when  we  mter  Into  a 
lease  or  contract  relattonship  the  tax- 
payers win  beneOt  to  a  greater  degree 
fnxn  the  standpoint  of  economic  return 
than  If  we  fstaWtoh  a  mimopoly,  where 
the  taxpayers  will  benefit  (MHy  to  the 
extent  of  the  taxes  that  are  collected 
from  the  monopoly? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  In  any  event,  if  a 
business  makes  a  profit,  there  will  be  a 
corporation  tax.  whether  It  to  given  any- 
thing or  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  if  the  Senate  had  adopted 
the  eiasiHlaiBiil  whleh  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  offend,  an  amendment  idiich 


reeoBunended  by  Ambassador  Gross, 
reoommdoded  by  Ben  Cohen,  and  recom- 
mended fay  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  in  Chicago,  and  an  amendment 
consistent  with  the  imposition  to  the  biU 
by  fanner  President  Harry  Truman,  the 
Federal  Oovemm^it  could  have  entered 
li^  ocmtracte  whereby  all  communica- 
tions corporations  in  thto  country  would 
have  an  equal  competitive  c^portimlty 
to  enter  into  business  arrangements  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  devel- 
opment ot  the  satellite  system  and  that 
the  consideration  for  such  contracts 
could  very  well  have— and  undoubtedly 
would  have— returned  to  the  taxpayers 
money  In  excess  of  the  taxes  which  the 
UMmc^Mly  would  pay  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  return,  but  it  would  certainly  re- 
turn more.  I  have  not  heard  a  Senator 
who  to  (qwosed  to  Um  bill  recommend 
(deration.  They  have  all  recommended 
either  lease,  contract,  or  license.  Gov- 
emmoit  ownership  and  control  does  not 
necessarily  mean  operation.  As  for  my- 
self, for  a  long  period  of  time  I  have 
recommended  and  sponsored  the  theory 
that  the  ssrstem  should  be  owned  by  the 
Government  but  operated  by  private 
carriers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor think  of  the  argument  as  I  recall  it 
in  substance,  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  thto  afternoon,  to  the  effect 
that  because  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  head  of  FCC,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  congres- 
sional committees  which  have  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  bill  are  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  therefore  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  other  Members  of  the  so-called  lit- 
tle willful  band  of  Senators  opposed  to 
the  bill  should  subside?  Does  he  feel  we 
should  agree  to  function  as  rubber- 
stamps  in  the  Senate  even  though  our 
stady  c<mvinces  us  that  the  proponente 
of  thto  bill  are  dead  wrong  Insofar  as  the 
public  Interest  to  concerned? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  and  I, 
as  lawyers,  know  that  the  greater  nimi- 
ber  of  witnesses  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  greater  weight  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senetor  agree 
with  me  that  the  trust  we  owe  to  our 
people  in  our  States  to  to  study  every  biU 
on  the  basto  of  the  facte  and  to  exercise 
an  honest  independence  of  Judgment  on 
the  merite  of  the  legislation  before  com- 
ing to  a  dedston  on  the  basto  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  involved? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  to  the  only  way 
we  should  decide  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  since,  as  a  result  of  our 
study,  we  believe  that  thto  bill  to  decid- 
edly against  the  pubUc  Interest,  that  we 
ought  to  continue  to  Instot  that  the  pub- 
lic be  informed  of  our  position  and  that 
of  the  proponente  of  the  bill  with  respect 
to  the  public  interest  aspecte  ot  the  bill? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  to  right.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"»-14-6a— D,"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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I  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 

the  amendment. 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
nhe  Senator  wish  to  have  the  amend- 
ijient  read?  

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  A  part  of  it.  After 
It  has  been  read  In  part.  I  will  ask  that 
tpe  further  reading  be  suspended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uko  to  have  the  whole  amendment  read. 
T\  want  to  hear  it. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
Qlerk  will  read  the  amendment. 
I  The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
tjient,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  elaiiaa 
«nd  Insert  In  lieu  tbereof  the  following: 
'trhat  thU  Act  may  be  cited  aa  tbe  'Bpaoe 
C^ommunlcatlona  Act'. 

"TRXK    I DXCLAKATION   OV  PCHJCT    AWD 

DEITNTnOKS 

I      "Declaration  of  policy  and  purpo$e 

"See.  101.  (a)  The  Congreaa  hereby  d«- 
dLarea  that  It  ia  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  ettabliah,  in  conjunction  and  in 
dooperatlon  with  other  oountrlea,  aa  ex- 
pedltlouBly  aa  practicable  a  eommcrelal 
<y>mm\inlcatlonB  satellite  system,  as  part  of 
an  Improved  global  commun  Icatlona  net- 
work, which  will  be  responatre  to  public 
tieeds  and  national  objectlvea,  which  will 
Iprve    the    communication    needa    of    the 

Snlted    States    and    other    oountiiea,    and 
hlch  will  contribute  to  world  peace  and 
tinderstandlng. 

"(b)  Tlie  new  and  expanded  space  oom- 
ibunlcatlons  serrlcea  are  to  be  made  avaU- 
Hble  aa  promfitly  as  possible  and  are  to  be 
c|stended  to  provide  global  coverage  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  In  effectuating 
t^ls  program,  care  ai.d  attention  will  be  dl- 
t^cted  toward  providing  such  services  to 
economically  less  developed  countries  and 
areas  as  well  as  those  more  highly  developed, 
tioward  efficient  and  economical  use  of  the 
electromagnetic  frequency  spectrum,  and 
toward  the  reflection  of  the  benefits  of  this 
t^ew  technology  in  both  quality  of  servlcea 
Snd  charges  for  such  services. 
:  "(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  this  develop- 
tient.  United  States  participation  In  the 
|lobal  system  shall  be  the  responalblllty  (tf 
VX9  Space  Communications  Commission 
established  by  this  Act.  It  is  the  intent 
Of  the  Congress  that  such  Commission,  aot- 
ibg  in  cooperation  with  other  departments 
Snd  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  under 
Icicles  approved  by  the  President,  shall 
provide  facilities  for  the  rendition  of  space 
oonununication  service,  and  shall  provde 
tpr  the  operation  of  such  facilities  by  au- 
thorised communications  carriers.  It  Is  fur- 
tlber  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  s\ich 
Ctperatlon  shall  be  conducted  under  terms 
IWid  conditions  effective  to  insure  nondla- 
tirlmlnatory  access  to  such  facilities  and  tbe 
tpnditlon  of  effective  and  economical  snTrlce 
tfj  the  Government  for  its  requirements  and 
to  the  public. 

"(d)  It  \»  the  Intent  of  the  Oongress  that 
Insofar  as  practicable  the  oommiuiications 
sa^Uite  system  shall  be  iised  for  domestic  as 
Well  as  for  international  communication 
service.  It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  Oon- 
gress to  preclude  the  creation  of  additional 
oommunlcatlons  satellite  systems  which  may 
be  required  for  communications  needs. 
"Definitions 

"Sic.  102.  As  used  In  thU  Act— 
(1)  the  term   'conununleationa  satellite 
S^tem'  means  a  system  of  oommunioations 

tellltes  in  space  whose  purpose  is  to  relay 

lecommunlcatlons  Infturmatlon  between 
Satellite  terminal  stationi.  Including  oom- 
munlcatlons satellites,  satellite  terminal 
Stations,  and  aasocUtad  equipment  and  facil- 

es  required  for  launching.  tnMddag.  guld- 
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ing,  controlling,  commanding,  and  utilising 
oommunlcatlona  satellites  for  qmoe  oommu- 
nleations  purposes; 

"(2)  the  tarm  'aatemta  terminal  •tatlon' 
meana  a  complea  ot  fmmwnnnit^f^t^  aqulp- 
ment  located  on  the  •arth%  aurfaoa.  opera- 
tionally ocmnseted  with  one  or  naore  teiraa 
trial  oommunleationa  syitema,  wlileh  Is 
capable  of  transmitting  telacommunieatkms 
to  or  reoelTing  teleoncniBunlcationa  from  a 
oommunicatiooa  satalltte  system; 

"(8)  the  term  'communications  satellite' 
means  an  earth  aatellite  which  is  intention- 
ally uaed  to  relay  talaoommunlcation  infor- 
mation; 

"(4)  ttaa  term  'aasoclsisd  equipment  and 
fadlitias'  meana  aU  faemtlSB  (other  than 
aatelUte  terminal  stations  and  oommunica- 
tlons  satellites)  required  for  the  primary 
pxirpose  of  eatabliahing  and  operating  a  com- 
munications satellite  system,  whether  for 
administration  and  management,  for  re- 
search and  development,  cr  for  direct  sup- 
port of  the  space  operations  incident  to  the 
rendition  of  apace  communications  anriee; 

"(B)  the  term  'space  communications  serv- 
ice' naeans  the  rendition  or  fumiahing  of 
telecommunication  aenriee  through  the  use 
In  whole  or  in  part  of  a  communications 
satellite  system; 

**(S)  the  term  telecommunication'  meana 
any  transmission,  emission,  or  reception  of 
signs,  signals,  writings,  Images,  and  sounds 
or  intelligence  of  any  nature  by  wire,  radio, 
optical,  or  other  electromagnetic  syatenu; 

"(7)  the  term  "reeearch  and  development' 
means  the  conception,  design,  and  first  crea- 
tion of  eaqMrlmental  or  prototype  operational 
devices  for  the  operation  of  a  conununica- 
tlons  aatemte  system,  including  the  aa- 
sambly  of  separate  components  into  a  work- 
ing vi^iole.  but  does  not  include  the 
construction  of  such  devices  through  repeti- 
tive duplication  to  fixed  spedflcations  com- 
patiMe    for    operational    appUeattona;    and 

"(S)  the  term  'communications  "rmnmrm 
carrier'  has  the  same  *»«^«}»ng  as  the  term 
'common  carrier'  haa  when  uaed  in  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1034.  as  ammded; 

"(0)  the  term  'authoriaed  carrier'  meana 
a  communications  common  carrier  which  has 
been  authorised  by  the  Fsderal  OoBomuniea- 
ttons  Commission  under  the  Communlea- 
tions  Act  of  1034,  as  amended,  to  provide 
services  by  means  of  commtmlcatlons 
aatemtea; 

"(10)  the  term  'Commission'  »*>i»^"t  the 
Space  Cotnmimicattons  Commlasion  estab- 
llahed  by  this  Act; 

"(11)  the  term  'Administration'  means  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminiatra- 
tion;  and 

"(12)  the  term  'Communieattons  Ocm- 
mission'  means  the  Federal  Conunimicatlona 
Commission. 

"titui  d— vdbul  PL&jnnito,  coonmanow, 
AMS  mmauukmon 
-The  PreHdent 

"Sxc.  201.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectivea 
and  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act  the 
President  shall — 

"(1)  plan,  develop,  supervise,  and  foster 
the  execution  of  a  national  program  for  the 
establishment  by  the  Commission  and  the 
operation,  as  expeditioiisly  aa  poaaible.  of  a 
communications  satellite  system; 

"(2)  provide  through  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  CovmcU  for  the  continuous 
review  and  coordination  of  Uie  activitiea  of 
all  C3overnment  departmenta  and  agendas  in 
all  phases  of  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system: 

"(3)  supervise  relationahipa  of  the  Cam- 
mission  with  foreign  govemmenta,  othw 
foreign  entitles,  and  International  organi- 
sations as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
such  relationahips  ahaU  be  consistent  with 
the  national  interest  and  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States; 


"(4)  Insure  that  timely  arrangements  are 
mads  under  which  there  can  be  foreign 
partldpation  In  the  establlahment  and  uae 
of    •   worldwide    communications    satemte 


"(8)  take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure  the 
availability  of  the  ootnmiinications  satemte 
system  for  general  governmental  purpoaes; 
and 

"(S)  take  i4>propriate  actton  for  the  at- 
talnment  of  coordinated  and  efllcient  uae  cf 
the  electromagnetic  qMctrum  axkd  the  tech- 
nical eompaUbmty  of  the  system  with  com- 
mtmleatlcms  f  aemtles  in  the  United  Stetea 
and  abroad. 

"National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

"Sac.  302.  To  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this 
Act,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlniatration.  \mdar  policies  approved  by  the 
President  shall— 

"(1)  advlae  and  consiilt  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Communications  Cammission 
aa  to  the  technical  characteriatlca  and  re- 
quiremente  of  the  communieattons  satemte 
system; 

"(2)  cooperate  with  the  Commlasion  In 
research  and  development  activitiea  required 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
communications  satellite  system; 

"(8)  assist  the  CommisaicA  in  the  conduct 
of  Ito  research  and  development  program  by 
fumiahing  to  the  Oommisaion.  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  satellite  launching  and 
associated  services  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  moat  expeditious  and  economical  esteb- 
liahment  and  development  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system; 

"(4)  furnish  to  the  Commission,  on  re- 
quest and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  satellite 
launching  and  aasodated  aervloes  required 
for  the  establishment,  <q>eration,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  communieattons  satellite  sy^ 
tem;  and 

"(5)  famish  to  the  OommiasioKi.  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  such  other  servloes  as  It 
may  require  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  operatton  of  the  system. 

"Federal  Communications  Commission 

"Sac.  308.  (a)  To  carry  out  tlie  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Fsderal  Communications  Oom- 
mtsslon,  in  ita  admlnlstratton  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1034, 
aa  amended,  and  as  supplemented  by  this  Act, 
shall— 

"(1)  upon  appllcatton  made  by  any  com- 
munications common  carrier  which  is  obli- 
gated by  leaae,  contract,  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  the  Commission  to  render  q>aoe 
communications  servioe  through  the  use  of 
facmties  of  tbe  Oommlaslon.  grant  authori- 
sation to  such  carrier  for  the  rendition  of 
that  service  under  such  terms  and  oondl- 
tlona  as  the  Federal  Communieattons  Com- 
mission shall  determine  to  be  required  for 
oompllanoe  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

':(2)  insure  effective  competition,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  competitive  bidding  where  ap- 
propriate, in  the  procxuement  by  authorised 
oonununications  ccmunon  carriers  of  appara- 
tus, equipment,  and  services  required  for  the 
rendition  of  space  communications  servioe; 

"(3)  insure  that  all  departmente  and 
agencies  of  the  United  Stetea  ahall  have 
full  and  adeqtutte  q>ace  communlcatlan 
service,  and  that  all  preaent  and  future 
authorised  carriers  ahall  have  nondlacrlml- 
natory  use  of,  and  equlteble  access  to.  space 
communication  service; 

"(4)  insure  that  all  spatie  communication 
aervice  is  rendered  under  Just  and  reaaonable 
ehargea.  classifications,  practices,  and  regu- 
lations; such  sttvices  rendered  to  the  United 
Stetes  Oovemment  and  agendea  thereof 
shall  be  at  preferential  rates; 

"(5)  preeorlbe  such  other  terms  and  oon- 
dltions  as  may  be  required  to  regulate  tn 
the  public  interest  the  manner  in  which 
available  fadlitias  of  the  oommunioations 


satemte  system  are  allocated 
of  spaos  oommunications  assvlee 

"(S)  render  such  advtoe  and  assisfsiiiiB  to 
the  Commission  as  may  be  requUed  to  m- 
sore  that  faellitlea  td  the  eommmxleatlons 
satdllte  system  and  satdltta  tennlaal  sta- 
tiona  are  technically  oompatlbie  and  Intsr- 
oonneeted  operationally  with  eaeh  a«tasr  and 
with  eslating  communieattons  faellltlas; 

"(7)  preeerlbe  such  aeeoonttng  regula- 
tiooB  and  systems,  and  initiate  aoeh  rate- 
making  prof endings,  aa  wm  Ineore  that  any 
enonnmlea  to  oommunlesttons  <<«"*"»«»  ear- 
rlsrs  made  poaaible  through  the  use  of  tiM 
eommunleattons  satdlite  qpatsm  ars  appso- 
priately  reflected  in  *«ducttona  in  rates 
charged  by  such  carriers  for  eomsaunleatlon 
services:  and 

"(8)  make  such  riiles  and  regulations  as 
the  Federal  Communicationa  Conunlsston 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provlaionB  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  order  to  insure  that  small  buaL- 
ness  concerns  are  given  an  equitable 
tunity  to  ahare  in  the  procursment  j 
of  the  Commission 
common  carriers  for  property  and 
(Indudlng  but  not  limited  to 
velopment.  construction, 
repair),  the  Federal  Commn 
mission  shall  cooperatively  devtiop  wtth  the 
Small  Business  Admlnlstratton  wtthm  fOur 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  thla  Act 
a  small  budnesa  contracting  program  vrtileh 
contain  such  iwovlsiana  as  may  be 
to  (A)  «ua>le  small  bnsinees  con- 
cerns to  receive,  either  directly  or  aa  sub- 
contractors, a  fair  proportion  of  the  contraeto 
and  procuremente  for  propssty  and  ssntous 
(indudlng  but  not  limited  to  rseearch.  da- 
velopnoent.  construetton. 
repair)  awarded  in  the 
effectuatton  of  the  purposes  of  this  A0*.  and 
(B)  enable  the  SmaU 
tlcm  to  obtain  from  the 
communicationa  oooubob 
reasonably  obtainable  Informattdn 
ing  oontraeta  and  jsiw  iiisiaeiils.  i»w»hww«^ 
suboootraete  thereunder,  awarded  in  the 
Implementotion  and  effectuatton  of  the  pur- 
poaes of  this  Act.  In  the  event  the  Federal 
Communications  Commlsston  sad  Uae  Small 
Business  Admlnlstratton  oannot  reach  agree 
ment  on  any  matter  with  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  small  buslnsss  oontraotlBg 
program,  the  matter  in  dftsagreanksnt  ahaU 
l>e  submitted  to  the  Prssldaat  irtx>  shaU 
make  the  final  determination. 

"Secretary  0/  State 

"Sk.  a04.  under  the  direction  of  the  Praa- 
ident,  the  Secretary  of  Stete  ahall  conduct  or 
superviae  such  negotlstlnns  with  toMfgn 
govemmente  and  international  bodies  as 
may  be  required  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  described  in  section  101  of  thla 
Act. 


"Space  Co«m«fUesttoiw  aommisston 


901.  (a)  mere  is  eetebUShed  a  Space 
Oommunioations  Oommlssloa,  which  shall 
be  oompoaed  of  five  members,  eadi  of  whan 
shall  be  a  citlaen  of  the  United  Statea.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  of  the 
Commtsston  as  Chairman  thereof  to  aarve  aa 
such  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Prealdent. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  may  from  time  to 
time  deaignate  any  other  s^emtptt  of  the 
Oommiaston  as  Acting  CKkalmkan  to  act  in 
the  plaoe  of  the  Chairman  during  his  ab- 
sence. The  Chairman  (or  the  Acting  Chair- 
man in  the  abaenee  of  the  Ghalnaan)  shall 
preside  at  aU  meetings  of  the  OosBmlsBton 
and  a  quorum  tor  the  transeetlon  of  busi- 
ness shall  ooastst  of  st  least  thrse  sMmbacs 
preeent. 

"(e)  Bach  member  of  the  OwmmlssVm.  In- 
dudlng the  Chairman,  shall  have  equal  r»« 
aponslbmty  and  authortty  m  all  deetolons 
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and  aetlaaa  at  tta*  Oommlsskm,  diall  have 
rull  aooaM  to  an  tnftnuitkm  ralaling  to  ttM 
peifomuaee  cf  hi*  <tiitlM  cr  reqxnKltillitlM, 
and  ahall  lu^  on*  vote.  Action  of  th«  Oom- 
m*— *""  tfiaU  ba  det<rmfiM>d  by  a  majorl^ 
vote  of  tha  maBbara  pwaent.  Tbrn  Cbalr- 
man  (or  Aettng  cikatnnan  In  tbe  abaanea  of 
tb«  Chatnnan)  dMll  b«  the  oOelal  epokaa* 
man  of  tbe  OnminlMiffn  In  Its  nl&tlons  vtth 
the  Onngnm.  CkyMmmeni  agendaa,  penona 
or  tba  poblle.  and  on  twtialf  of  tlie  Conimls- 
aKm.  aball  aae  to  tba  fattbful  exeeutlon  of 
the  poltrtee  and  deeialana  of  the  Oommlaekm, 
and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Onmmlifcm 
from  tlSM  to  time  or  m  the  Oommlnlon  may 
direct. 

"(d)  Ttaa  Oommlaalon  aball  bava  an  odiclal 
aaal  which  ataaU  ba  Judicially  notlead. 

"Appotntmettt,  tervu.  and  oompen$ation  of 
iitefRoere 

"Bk.  S03.  (a)  Ifembera  of  the  Oommlnlon 
ahall  be  appolntad  by  tba  Praaldent.  by  and 
with  tha  adTloa  and  csonaant  of  tha  aenata. 
In  lubmitttzig  any  nomination  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Preektent  tfiaU  aet  forth  the  experi- 
ence and  qnalifleatlons  of  the  nominee. 
Each  member,  except  the  Chairman,  shall 
reoelTa  oompenaatlon  at  the  rate  of  $39,000 
per  annum.  The  member  dealgnated  as 
Chairman  shall  recetre  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $31,600  per  antitim. 

"(b)  The  teim  of  ofllce  of  each  member  of 
the  Cosnmlaslon  taking  office  after  June  80, 
1901,  shall  be  flre  years,  except  (1)  the  terms 
of  olBee  of  the  members  first  taking  olllee 
after  June  80.  1002,  jhall  expire  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  ^e  time  of  the 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  one 
at  the  md  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  one  at  the  end  oS  four  years,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  five  years,  after  June  80, 
IMS:  and  (3)  any  member  appoteted  to  fill 
a  Taoaney  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  hto  predeeeasor  was 
^MK>inted.  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

**(e)  Any  member  oi  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  tbe  Preeldent  for  inefllelency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  olBee. 

"{d)  No  IndlTMual  who  la  amiated  with 
any  eooununleatlons  common  carrier  may 
aenre  as  a  member  ot  the  Oommlirton.  A» 
used  in  this  subsection — 

"(1)  the  term  iMrson  alUlatad  with  a 
oommunlcatlona  enmmon  carrier*  mttana  any 
IndlTldual  who  la  an  officer  or  a  director,  or 
Who  botds  legal  title  to  cr  any  beneficial  In- 
terest in  more  than  two  hundred  aharee  of 
the  stock  of  any  class,  of  any  corporation 
which  la  a  communications  common  carrier 
or  a  parent  or  subsidiary  coiporation  of  any 
■ueh  common  carrier; 

**(S)  the  tenn  "parent  corporation*  means 
a  corporation  which  has  control  over  an- 
other corporattwi; 

"(3)  the  term  'subsidiary  corporation* 
means  a  corporation  which  is  subject  to  con- 
trol by  another  oorporatkm:  and 

"(4)  the  taorm  'control',  when  used  with 
respect  to  any  coiporation,  means  (A)  the 
beneficial  ownwahip  of  more  than  3S  per 
eentum  of  the  ahare  capital  of  any  class  of 
that  oorporatlon.  or  (B)  the  exerolae  In  fact 
of  control  orer  the  policies  or  actl^tlea  of 
that  corporation  by  contract  or  otherwise. 
"Prineipai  ojlee 

"Sac.  SOS.  (a)  TtM  ifflnelpal  oOoe  of  the 
Oommtmlon  ahaU  be  In  or  near  the  District 
Of  Columbia,  but  tht  Oommlaalqn  or  any 
duly  authorised  reiireeentatlve  mi^  exerdse 
any  or  an  of  ita  powara  In  any  plaoa. 

**(b)  Tbo  COBunlaslon  shall  maintain  aa 
ofltoe  for  the  aenrloe  of  proceai  and  p^Mta 
within  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia. 

"General  monaifer.  tfepvty.  and  OMtttont 
Oentral  managerM 

'    "Sk.  sot.  T^ere  la  eetaWished  within  the 
Commimloifc 

"(a)  A  Oenaral  Manager,  who  shaU  be  ttie 
chief   executlTe   officer  of  the  Commission. 


J 


and  who  shall  dUeharga  such  of  the  admin- 
tstratlTa  and  exeeutlye  functlona  of  thej 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  dlrecUi 
Tbe  Qeneral  Manager  ahall  be  appointed  bf 
the  Commlwrion.  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure! 
of  tha  Ctommiaslan,  shall  be  removable  by 
the  Commisaion.  and  ahall  receive  compen* 
satlon  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Commis*' 
•Ion,  but  not  in  exoeas  of  $22,000  per  annunti 

"(b)  A  Deputy  General  Ifanager.  whei 
aball  act  in  tbe  place  ot  tbe  General  ICan*- 
agar  during  bis  absence  when  so  directedl 
by  the  General  Manager,  and  who  shall  per* 
form  such  other  administrative  and  execu»i 
tlve  functions  as  the  General  Manager  shallj 
direct.  The  Deputy  General  Manager  shaU 
be  appointed  by  tbe  General  Manager  with) 
the  an?roval  of  tbe  CommlHwlon,  sball  serve 
at  the  pleastue  of  the  General  Manager, 
shall  be  remoraUe  by  the  General  Managed „ 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  ratli 
determined  by  the  General  Manager,  but  noti 
In  excess  of  $30,600  per  ann\un. 

"(c)  Assistant  General  Managers,  or  their; 
equivalents  (not  to  exceed  a  total  of  thre$ 
positions),  who  shall  perform  such  admln*^ 
istrative  and  executive  functions  as  thei 
General  Manager  shall  direct.  They  shaUj 
be  appointed  by  tbe  General  Manager  wltbj 
the  approval  of  the  Commission,  shall  servei 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Managefj 
shall  be  removable  by  the  General  Manager, 
and  shaU  receive  compensation  at  a  ratSi 
determined  by  the  General  Manager,  but  noti 
in  excess  of  $30,000  per  anniun. 

"Other  officer* 

"Sk.  SOS.  There     ahall      be      establiahc 
within  the  Commission — 

"(a)  such  program  divisions  (not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  in  number)  as  the  Commlsslo*i 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  dis* 
charge  of  Its  responsibilities.  Each  sucbi 
division  ahall  be  under  the  direction  of  Sj 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  thsi 
Commission  and  shall  receive  eompensatloal 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Commlosloai 
but  not  In  excess  of  $19,000  p«r  annum.  Th«| 
Commission  shall  require  each  siKh  dlvi*- 
slon  to  exercise  such  of  the  Commission's 
administrative  and  executive  powers  as  th« 
Commission  may  determine; 

"(b)  an  Office  of  the  General  Counsel] 
which  shall  be  tmder  the  direction  of  a  Gen«i 
eral  Coiinsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  thit 
Conunlsslon  and  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Commission,  tnd> 
not  in  excees  of  $19,500  per  anntim; 

"(c)  an  Inspection  Division,  which  shad 
be  under  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appolnte^l^ 
by  the  Oommlssion  and  shall  receive  compen'4 
satlon  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Comml»i 
slon,  but  not  in  excess  of  $19,500  per  annum* 
The  biqMction  Division  shall  be  responslblfl 
for  gathering  information  to  ascertaist 
whether  the  contractors,  licensees,  and  offl^ 
cars  and  employeee  of  the  Commission  arfj 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  Aol| 
and  applicable  rules  and  regulations  of  th^ 
Commission;  and 

"(d)  such  other  executive  management) 
positions  (not  to  exceed  six  in  nxunber)  ati 
the  Oommlssion  may  determine  to  be  neces~ 
sary  to  be  discharged  of  its  responsibilities* 
Such  positions  shall  be  eetablished  by  th«| 
General  Manager  with  the  approval  of  th«| 
Commission.  They  shall  be  appointed  by  tha 
General  Manager  with  the  approval  of  thi^ 
Commission,  shall  be  removable  by  the  OenM 
eral  Manager,  and  ahall  receive  compensaM 
tion  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  General 
Manager,  but  not  In  excess  ot  $18,600  per 
iinnum. 

"Emploj/ees  of  the  Commission 

"Sec  306.  In  the  polormanoe  of  its  funo^ 
tlons  the  Commission  may  appoint  and  fljg 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  emi 
ployecs  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  thsj 
functions  of  the  Commission.  Such  offlcerti 
and  employees  shall  be  appointed  in  accord*^ 
ance  with  the  civil-service  laws  and  their 


compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  exoept 
that,  to  tbe  extent  the  Commission  deems 
such  action  necessary  to  the  dlschaife  of  its 
responsibilities,  personnel  may  be  employed 
and  their  compensation  fixed  without  regard 
to  such  laws.  No  oflloer  or  employee  (exoept 
such  officers  and  employees  whose  compensa- 
tion is  fixed  by  law,  and  adentlflc  and  tach- 
nlcal  personnel)  whose  position  wouM  be 
subject  to  tbe  ClasslAcatlon  Act  of  IBSO.  a« 
amended.  If  such  Act  were  applicable  to  such 
position,  shall  be  paid  a  salary  at  a  rate  m 
excess  of  the  rate  payable  imdar  such  Act 
for  positions  of  equivalent  difficulty  or  re- 
sponsibility. The  Commission  shall  make 
adequate  provision  for  administrative  review 
of  any  determination  to  dismiss  any  em- 
ployee. 

"Space  Communication  Advisory  Committee 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Space  Com- 
munication Advisory  Committee  to  advise 
the  Commission  on  scientific  and  technical 
matters  relating  to  materials,  production, 
and  research  and  development  required  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  nine  members, 
who  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by 
tbe  President  from  Individuals  specially  qual- 
ified by  training  and  experience  to  render 
such  advice. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Conunittas  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years,  except  that 
( 1 )  any  member  appointed  to  flill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  waa  appointed, 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  after  September  1. 
1962,  ahall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  tbe  time  of  appointment,  three  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
after  September  1,  1963. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  designate  one 
of  its  own  members  as  Chairman.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in 
every  calendar  year. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  compensation  not  exceed- 
ing $100  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or 
conferences,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee. 

"irru  IV — powxas  and  Duma  ov  thi 

COIC1CI88IOM 

"Duties  of  the  Commission 
"ate.  401.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives and  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission,  through  the  exercise 
of  powers  conferred  upon  It  by  saetloa  40S, 
shall— 

"(1)  plan,  initiate,  construct,  own.  maa- 
age,  and  maintain  the  oommunlcations  satel- 
lites, satellite  terminal  stations,  and  associ- 
ated equipment  and  facilities  which  comprise 
the  contribution  of  faeilltlss  of  the  muted 
States  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  communications  satellite  system  in 
conformity  with  international  agreements 
entered  into  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and 

"(2)  provide,  by  contract,  lease,  or  other 
arrangement,  for  the  rendition  by  communi- 
cations common  carriers  of  space  communi- 
cation service  for  the  public  and  for  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
through  tbe  use  of  tbe  facilities  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Communications  servlcea  utlllx- 
Ing  satellite  communication  facilities  shall 
be  provided  to  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  at  special  preferential 
rates. 

"(b)  Each  contract,  lease,  or  other  ar- 
rangement entered  into  by  the  Oommlssion 
for  the  rendition  of  space  communications 
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service  by  any  communications  common  car- 
rier through  the  use  of  facilities  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  contain  such  provisions  as  the 
Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  shall  determine  to  be  effective 
to  insure — 

"(1)  the  rendition  by  that  carrier  of  ade- 
quate, efficient,  nondiscriminatory  and  eco- 
nomical space  communications  service  to  the 
public  and  to  departments  and  agencies  of 
tbe  Government: 

"(2)  compliance  by  that  carrier  with  tbe 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  applicable 
orders,  rules,  and  determinations  made  by 
the  Commission  and  by  the  Federal  Ck>m- 
munica tlons  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
rendition  of  such  service; 

"(3)  compliance  by  tbat  carrier  with  tbe 
provisions  of  applicable  treaties  and  agree- 
ments In  effect  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  governments  with  reepect  to  the 
operation  of  the  communications  satellite 
system; 

"(4)  pasrment  by  that  carrier  to  tbe  Com- 
mission for  tbe  use  of  facilities  of  the  Com- 
mission of  compensation  at  rates  adequate 
to  reimburse  the  Commission  for  all  costs 
incurred  by  the  United  States  in  providing 
those  faclUUes;   and 

"<5)  compliance  by  that  carrier  with  ruch 
terms  and  conditions,  consistent  with  poU- 
cles  prescribed  by  the  President,  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  include  In  that  contract,  lease, 
or  other  arrangement  to  c^arry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"General  powers  of  the  Commission 

"Sac.  402.  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions, the  Commission  is  authorised — 

"(1)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  its  operations  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  vested  in  It  by  law; 

"(3)  to  acqtUre  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  tbe  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (by  pur- 
Chase,  lease,  condemnstion,  or  otherwise) 
real  and  personal  property  (including  pat- 
enU).  or  any  Interest  therein  within  and 
outside  the  continental  United  States: 

"(3)  to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise, 
through  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years  without  regard  to  the  Act  of  March 

3.  ler;  (40U.s.c.  34): 

"(4)  to  dispose  of  real  and  peraoiuU  prop- 
erty (including  patents  and  rl^ts  there- 
und«r)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Servlcee  Act  of  1949; 

"(6)  to  accept  unconditional  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  money,  or  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intan- 
gible: 

"(6)  to  enter  Into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  ot  its  work  and  on  such  terms 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory,  or  poseeesion,  or 
with  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  educational  Institution; 

"(7)  to  use.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
lcee, equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
Federal  and  other  agencies  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  and  on  a  aimllar  basis  to 
cooperate  wltli  other  pubUc  and  private 
agencies,  and  iiutrumentallties  In  tbe  xise  of 
services,  equipment,  and  factllUes.  Each 
department  and  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  cooperate  fully  with  the  Com- 
mission in  making  its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  factUties  available  to  the 
Commission,  and  any  such  department  or 
agency  is  authorised,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  to  transfer  to  or  to 
receive  from  the  Commission,  without  reim- 


bursement, equipment,  facilities,  and  sup- 
plies (other  tban  administrative  supplies  or 
equipment)  required  for  tbe  performance  of 
the  duties  erf  the  Commission; 

"(8)  to  obtain  services  aa  auth<nixed  by 
section  16  of  tbe  Act  of  August  3.  1940  (6 
U.S.C.  5Sa).  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem  for  individuals; 

"(9)  when  determined  by  the  CommlBaion 
to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to  such  secu- 
rity investigations  as  be  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate,  to  employ  aliens  without  re- 
gard to  statutory  provisions  prohibiting  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  aliens;  and 

"(10)  (A)  to  consider,  ascertain,  adjust, 
determine,  settle,  and  pay.  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  In  full  satisfaction  tbereof, 
any  claim  for  $6,000  or  less  against  tbe 
United  States  for  bodily  Injtiry,  death,  or 
damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  pirop- 
erty  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  Commission  if  such  claim  is 
presented  to  tbe  Commission  in  writing 
witliln  two  years  after  tbe  accident  ot-  in- 
cident out  of  which  the  claim  arises;   and 

"(B)  if  the  Commission  considers  that  a 
claim  In  excess  of  $5,000  is  meritorious  and 
would  otherwise  be  covered  by  this  para- 
graph, to  report  the  facts  and  circumstances 
thereof  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 

"Property  rights  in  inventions 
"Sbc.  403.  (a)  Whenever  any  Invention  is 
made  in  the  cotirse  of  or  incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  contract  entered  into  by  ot- 
oa  behalf  of  the  Commission,  such  inven- 
tion shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Commission,  and  if  such  invention  is  patent- 
able, a  patent  therefor  shall  be  Issued  to  the 
Commission  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  upon  application  made  by  the 
Commission  unless  the  Commission  waives 
all  or  any  part  of  its  rights  to  such  invention 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  No  patent  may  be  Issued  to  any 
applicant  other  than  the  Conunlsslon  for  any 
invention  which  appears  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  have  significant  utility 
in  the  development  or  operation  of  a  com- 
munications satellite  system,  a  satellite  ter- 
minal station,  or  associated  equipment  and 
facilities  unless — 

"(1)  the  applicant  files  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  PatenU.  with  the  application  or 
within  thirty  days  after  request  therefor  by 
tbe  Commissioner,  a  written  statement  ex- 
ecuted under  oath  setting  forth  the  full 
facts  concerning  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  Invention  was  made  and  stating 
the  relatlonahlp  (if  any)  of  such  invention 
to  tbe  performance  of  any  contract  of  the 
Commission;  and 

"(3)  the  Commission  transmits  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  a  written  certifica- 
tion to  the  effect  that  such  invention  is  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Copies  of  each  such  statement  and  the  ap- 
plication to  which  it  relates  shall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Whenever  application  Is  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
Issuance  of  any  patent  to  the  Oommlaalon. 
determination  of  any  question  arising  with 
respect  to  its  entitlement  under  that  subeec- 
tlon  to  receive  that  patent  shall  be  made  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  subaections 
(d)  and  (e)  of  secUon  308  of  the  National 
Aeronautlca  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  UJS.C. 
2457). 

"(c)  Bach  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Commission  with  any  party  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  scientific,  technological,  or  de- 
velopmental activity  ahall  contain  elfective 
provisions  under  which  such  party  shall  fur- 
nish promptly  to  the  Commission  a  written 
report  containing  full  and  complete  tech- 
nical information  concerning  any  Invention, 
discovery,  improvement,  or  innovation  which 
may  be  made  in  the  performance  of  such 
activity. 


"(d)  Under  such  regulatioos  as  tbe  Oom- 
mlssion shall  adopt  in  oon^illanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  the  Oommlarton 
may  waive  all  or  any  part  of  its  proprietary 
rights  under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
invention  or  class  of  inventtaos  made,  or 
which  may  be  made,  by  any  peiaoti  or  dasa 
of  persons  in  the  performance  of  any  aettvlty 
required  by  any  contract  of  the  Oommlailaa 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  the  ful- 
fillment of  tbe  purpoees  of  tbls  Aet  wUl  be 
faclUtated  thereby.  Any  such  waiver  may  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Commission  shaU  determine 
to  t)e  required  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Each  such  waiver  made  with 
respect  to  any  invention  sbaU  ♦^M-i^yt^  pro- 
visions effective  to  reserve  an  Irreroeable, 
nonexclusive,  nontransfermlile.  royalty-fr«e 
license  for  the  practice  of  such  inventian 
throughout  the  world  by  or  on  liehalf  of  tbe 
United  States  Government  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  or 
any  foreign  government  pursuant  to  any 
treaty  or  agreement  with  the  United  States. 
Each  propoaal  for  any  waiver  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  referred  to  an  Inventions 
Board  which  the  Commisaion  shaU  sstabUsh. 
Such  Board  shall  accord  to  each  interested 
party  an  opportunity  for  hearing,  and  shaU 
transmit  to  the  Commission  its  UnHtwga  of 
fact  with  respect  to  each  such  proposal  and 
its  recommendations  for  action  to  be  taken 
with  respect  thereto. 

"(e)  The  Commission  ^aU  determine,  and 
promulgate  regulations  specifying,  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  lloeneee  will  be 
granted  by  the  Commiaaion  for  the  praetioe 
by  any  nongovernmental  person  of  any  In- 
vention for  which  the  Commission  holds  a 
patent. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  take  suitable 
and  necessary  action  to  protect  any  inven- 
tion ta  discovery  in  which  it  has  any  pro- 
prietary' interest,  llie  Commission  shaU  take 
appropriate  action  to  instire  that  any 
nongovernmental  person  who  acqulree  any 
proprietary  interest  in  any  invention  or  dis- 
covery imder  this  section  will  take  appro- 
priate action  to  protect  that  invention  or 
discovery. 

"(g)   As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'person'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
institution,  or  other  entity: 

"(2)  the  term  'contract'  means  any  actual 
or  proposed  contract,  agreement,  understand- 
ing, or  other  arrangement,  incloding  any 
assignment,  substitution  of  parties,  or  sub- 
contract executed  or  entered  into  thereun- 
der: and 

"(3)  the  term  'made',  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  any  invention,  means  the  oonoeptloa 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  praetioe  of  such 
invention. 

"Control  in  time  of  war 
"Sbc.  404.  Saeh  contract,  lease,  or  other 
arrangement  entered  into  by  th»  Oommlaalon 
for  the  use,  by  any  oommunioationa  «>ns«i»»**" 
carrier,  of  any  property  of  the  Commission 
shall  contain  provialons  effective  to  insure 
that  in  time  of  war  or  national  emsrgeiMy  de- 
clared by  the  Preeldent  or  by  the  Oon^vsa. 
the  Oommlssion  may  take  pnaasailnii  and 
assume  control  of  all  or  any  part  of  sueh 
property  for  the  use  of  the  Govsmment  of 
the  United  States  or  any  of  the 
thereof. 

"itTtB 

"AppIieabUity  of  CommttnioaMoiu  Aet  o/  iM4 
"Sac.   601.  The   provisloB    of 

munleatlon  aervioe  by  one 

common  carrier  to  one  or  more  other 
munleatlons  oommon  oanlars  ahall  b$ 
deemed  to  be  a  oommon  oarrtar  activity  fnlly 
subject  to  the  Oommunlcations  Aet  of  ISM, 
as  amended.  Whenever  the  appllceOoa  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Aet  le  detsrmlaad  to  be 
inoonslatent  with  the  ftppliflattoii  of  tba 
provisions  of  the  nn«wt«n»v<^tttqne  Act  of 
1084,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  govera. 
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"(a)  itrftiiic  oat  %b»  period  »t  the  cod 
th«nof .  sDd  liMirflTit  In  Ueu  ttaonof  ft  nml- 
oolon  and  th*  weed  *and';  and 

"(S)  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  tlw  follow- 
ing new-pangimph: 

"'(e)  the  Chalzinan  of  the  B|MMe  Com- 
niTinioattons  OommlMion.' 

"Reports  to  the  Congrest 

"Bme.  608.  (a)  The  Preatdent  shaU  tranamlt 
to  the  Oaagrei  In  Jannaiy  of  each  year  a  re- 
port whl^  ahall  tndnde  (1)  a  cooqirehenatTe 
deaeriptlon  of  the  aettTttlea  and  aeoompUdi- 
menti  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Oorcmment  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  under  the  pro^stosas  of  this  Act;  (S)  an 
evaluatton  of  eoeh  aatlTlties  •BdareeanqiUah«> 
ments  In  tenns  of  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Aet;  and  (3)  any  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legfaOatlTe  or  other 
action  which  the  President  may  consider 
neoeseary  or  deslrahle  for  the  attainment  of 
such  obJectlTes. 

"(b)  The  CkKnmlBslMi  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  annually 
and  at  sueh  other  times  as  It  deems  desirable, 
a  comiirahanaive  and  detailed  report  of  Ita 
oparattona,  aettvlttea.  and  aocompUshmenta 
under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Tbs  Tederal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  to  the  Congrees.  an- 
nually and  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems 
desirable,  a  report  oonoeming  (1)  ita  acttyl- 
tles  and  actions  pursuant  to  the  proyislons 
of  this  Aet;  (2)  an  evaluation  of  such  activi- 
ties and  actlooa  taken  by  communications 
oommon  eszriers  engaged  in  activlttee  au- 
thorlaed  by  thla  Aet;  and  (S)  its  recom- 
mendatlona  for  such  additional  legislation 
as  it  may  ormalder  to  be  necessary  in  the 
puMto  latarsst  for  the  effectuation  of  the 
pmpons  of  tbla  Act. 

"Ajtproprlatiofu 

"Sec.  B04.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  United  States  charged  with 
any  responsibility  under  this  Act  such  sums 
as  may  be  refjuired  for  the  performance  of 
its  duties  under  this  Aetr 

Mr.  EEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  care  has  been  taken  by  tbe 
members  of  the  staff,  by  me.  and  by  oth- 
ers In  the  preparation  of  the  proposed 
measure. 

The  substitute  would  establish  an  ABC 
type  of  direction  for  space  satellite  com. 
munlcatlons.  That  Is.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  appoint  a  Com- 
mission composed  of  Hve  members,  whose 
nominations  would  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

It  is  envisioned  that  the  Commission 
itself,  or  the  Government,  would  actually 
own  tbe  satellite,  and  that  that  would 
be  all  the  Government  would  own  di- 
rectly, except  by  lease  and  contract,  as  I 
shall  explain. 

Of  course,  channels  would  have  to  be 
assigned,  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
to  those  n^io  wished  to  use  the  satellite, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  in  accordance 
with  international  agreonent. 

The  proposal  does  not  enviedon  that 
the  Government  would  get  into  the  tele- 
phone business.  It  envlsicms  that  the 
ground  stations  would  be  built,  under 
contract,  by  private  industry;  and  that 
telephone  eomiMmles  and  other  com- 
munieati<mfl  carriers   would  have  the 


Tight  to  use,  by  lease  or  otherwise, 
ground  stations,  as  provided  on  page 

This  would  not  contemplate  that 
Oovemment  would  have  any  part  to  pi 
except  as  to  the  making  of  policy, 
cording  to  the  bill  everything  else  woi 
be  operated  in  about  the  same  way 
operations  are  conducted  under  tUe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Act.  whi8h 
has  been  so  successful.  I 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  all  ttle 
talk  about  having  either  a  private  ca||- 
poration  or  a  Government  corporatitti 
does  not  relate  to  the  intent  of  most  pf 
the  opponents  of  the  bill. 

This  proposal  represents  an  AEC-tj 
control  over  the  radio  and  televlsil 
(^;>eration8.  all  to  be  done  by  private 
dustry.  but  it  would  give  the  Govei 
ment  control  over  the  satellites  and 
pcdlcies  as  to  operations.  i 

This  is  a  reasonable  alternative.  It  p 
a  good  one.  It  is  one  which  has  provfid 
out  in  the  At<»nlc  Energy  Commlssieb 
operations.  This  is  the  type  recoil^ - 
mended  by  the  Rand  Corp.  study  in  the 
report  to  NASA.  This  is  the  type  of  op- 
eration which  it  was  thought  would  be 
most  efficient. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  my  time  has  ex- 
pired, so  I  yield  the  floor.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr,  KEATIN^ 
addressed  the  Cl^iair.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tl(e 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendmet^t 
to  the  committee  amendment  offered  Ify 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sugga^t 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tfte 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  tbe 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  caU  mub^ 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
object. 

Mr.  KEFAX7VER.    Mr.  President— —>t 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con- 
dwled  the  call  of  the  toU,  and  the  fo 
lowing     Senators     answered     to     the^r 
names: 

[No.  1»8  Leg.] 


Aiken 

BarUett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bogga 

Bottuxn 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

CanncMX 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotttm 

J>odd 

Douglas 

Ervln 

Fong 

Pulbiight 

Ooid  water 

0<»e 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 


Hlcker 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long.  Hawaii 

Ijong,  La. 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Monroney 

Morse 


Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Buaa^l 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WlUlams,  N.J.  I 

WUIiama,  Del. ' 

Tarborough 

Toung.  N.  Daki 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  CarkollI.  who  I  understand 
wishes  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the 
pending  substitute  amendment,  I  with- 
hold my  motion  to  table  for  the  time 
being.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  withheld. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  majority  leader. 

My  statement  will  be  brief,  requiring 
5  minutes  or  less. 

The  agreement,  as  I  understand  it  is 
that  after  my  statement,  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  will  again  become 
the  order  of  bvisiness.  and  there  will  then 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  we  have  before  us  is 
similar  to  one  considered  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  which  would  have 
expanded  the  role  of  NASA 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is 
not  yet  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
two  reasons  for  voting  against  the  mo- 
tion for  cloture. 

First.  I  thought,  in  the  national  in- 
terest, we  ought  to  bring  about  greater 
control  of  the  corporation  proposed  In 
the  bill  through  the  so-called  NASA 
amendment  offered  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsi],  which  would 
have  enlarged  the  powers  of  NASA  itaelf 
in  connection  with  space  communica- 
tions. 

My  second  reason  was  the  cunendment 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  In  the 
past  week  I  have  studied  the  amendment 
very  seriously  to  determine  whether  I 
would  offer  it. 

I  wish  the  Rscou)  to  show  that  out 
of  the  1  hour  allotted  to  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  under  the  cloture 
rules,  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

I  wish  the  Recokd  to  show  further 
that  at  no  time  has  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  participated  in  what 
might  be  known  as  a  filibuster  nor  has 
he  spoken  on  the  bill  more  than  10  or 
15  minutes. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  consid- 
ering proposes  the  creation  of  a  space 
communications  commission,  which 
might  be  comparable  in  legislative  his- 
tory to  the  creation  of  the  AEC  at  the 
close  of  World  War  n. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
lawyers,  and  experts,  and  asked  them  to 
examine  the  history  of  how  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  created  by  the 
Congress.  I  have  before  me  a  book  en- 
titled "The  New  World — 1939-1946."  In 
which  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  docu- 
mented. I  have  spent  several  days 
studying  that  story.  The  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  was  not  a  Member 
of  Congress  when  the  AEC  was  formed. 
But.  as  I  recall,  there  was  then  a  serious 
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dispute  between  the  military  and  civil- 
ians for  sapranaey  In  Ibe  future  devel- 
opment and  oootrol  of  nnctear  energy. 
That  debate  endured  for  mentla  aad 
was  parUcipa«ed  tai  toy  acme  of  the  moat 
distinculahed  men  wiio  have  ever  eat  In 
the  Senate.  Brlen  Mf.Mahon  was  one. 
Arthur  Vandenburg  was  another. 
Months  passed  before  that  manpiif^^y^ 
policy  question  could  be  resolved.  It  was 
eventually  resolved  by  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  that  directed  the  progreea 
of  this  new  scientiiSc  devdopment. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  AEC  was 
really  the  greatest  Oovemment  socialis- 
tic monopoly  created  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation;  that  if  estabUahed.  the  ABC, 
it  was  certain  that  the  Nation  was  on 
the  road  to  socialism:  I  say — nonsense. 
Now.  I  have  reservations  about  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  before 
us. 

For  example,  while  it  would  extend 
necessary  coctrol  In  the  public  interest, 
the  amendment  may  go  beyond  that 
control  alone  and  may  include  the  con- 
cept of  public  ownership.  I  said  the 
other  day  in  debate  that  I  did  not  favor 
public  ownership.  However.  I  do  think 
that  a  Space  Communications  Commis- 
sion, or  an  {enlargement  of  the  power 
of  NASA  in  tills  field,  could  be  developed 
that  would  be  entirely  compatible  with 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

I  would  prefer  debating  the  amend- 
ment previously  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  which  would  have 
enlarged  the  power  of  NASA,  and  thus 
have  given  greater  control  of  this  new 
scientific  devolomnent.  without  Govern- 
ment ownership,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  national  Interest 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does  tbe 
Senator  agre«>  with  me  that  the  Morse- 
NASA  amendment  would  have  kept  the 
American-flai  satellite  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government 
through  NASA  and  would  have  given 
every  communication  corporation  in 
America  that  wanted  to  come  m  on  the 
ground  fioor  in  developing  the  commu- 
nications satellite  system  an  equal 
chance  on  the  basis  of  the  iwecious  i»1- 
vate  enterprtje  sjrstem  of  oompetitton? 

Mr.  CARROLlu  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  It  was  intended  to  achieve  that 
result.  I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I 
say  that  we  have  appropriated  approx- 
imately $25  billion  for  development  of 
the  rocket  programs.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  when  I  say  that  almost  $500 
million  has  rone  into  the  development 
of  a  commmilcation  satellite  program. 
This  being  true,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  In  consideration  of  the  national 
interest,  the  question  is  how  we  can 
control  and  develop  It  and  make  it  more 
successful.  This  Is  ZK>t  a  question  of 
public  ownerKhip.  This  is  not  a  Fabian 
philosophy.  But  it  must  be  a  question 
of  serious  and  extensive  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

Many  Members  of  the  other  body  have 
come  to  me  and  said.  "We  really  did  not 
understand  what  this  issue  was."  I  can 
understand  why  they  did  not  understand 
it.     It  is  a  very  eomplez  fssne.    I  have 
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spent  days  examtnfng  the  baekgiewud 
Of  the  Atomic  Energy  Ccmmtwion.  in 
aa  effort  to  determine  If  there  was  a 
oaeful  analogy  between  Hand  a  possible 
Space  Conmranleations  CommisBlon. 

I  win  not  labor  this  point  any  fur- 
ther, except  to  say  that  I  tinoenij  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  majority 
leader.  He  could  have  insisted  upon 
making  his  motion  to  table,  and  I  would 
have  been  shut  off  again.  I  say  "again** 
because  I  want  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  know  that  when  he 
brought  up  his  NASA  amendment  I  did 
not  realise  that  I  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  Q>eak  on  that  amend- 
ment I  was  having  lunch  at  that  time, 
but  I  thought  there  would  be  ample  time 
for  me  to  use  a  part  of  my  hour  m  that 
debate.  However,  a  motion  to  table  was 
offered  before  I  returned.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  have  continued  to 
vote  against  the  tabUng  motions,  be- 
cause I  b^eve  the  use  of  this  device 
violates  the  principle  of  rule  XXH. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  Members 
of  the  House  have  come  to  m*"  and  said 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  the  bill  when  they  voted  for 
it? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  They  have  been  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  dtewMBef*^ 
it  with  me.  They  sUted  they  were  not 
fully  aware  of  its  complexittes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  perhaps  cme  reason  for  the 
lack  of  understanding  in  the  House  was 
that  they  labored  for  2  days  under  a  2- 
hour  rule,  which  means  that  In  2  days 
they  had  a  total  of  4  hours  of  debate  on 
thebilir 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  seems  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable explanation  as  to  why  they 
might  not  have  understood  it 

Mr.  MCmSB.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  srieldT 

Mr.  CARROUx    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSB.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  we  in  the  Senate  ought  to 
protect  the  right  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  full  debate  on  each  of  the 
amendments,  so  that  we  will  not  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  m  which  Mem- 
bos  of  the  House  found  themselves? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  However,  I  widi  to  say  to  the 
Soxator  from  Oregon — he  asked  my  opin- 
ion and  I  win  give  him  my  frank  opin- 
ion— that  I  believe  too  many  amend- 
ments have  been  filed  to  this  bill.  I 
believe  we  might  have  limited  ourselves  to 
four  or  five  basic  amendments,  which  we 
could  have  debated  thoroughly  and  de- 
liberately. I  believe  that  should  have 
been  done  at  the  outset.  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  be  a  part  of  obstructionist  eBorts 
and  I  accuse  no  one  else  of  such  tactics. 
I  contend  there  must  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  intelligoit  debate  on  a  most 
complex  bin  involving  a  new  scimtiflc 
discovery.  I  have  said  previously  that  I 
was  not  present  in  Washington  when  the 
debate  began.  I  missed  a  full  week  of 
it  due  to  illness.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  four  or  ftve 
key  amendmoits  offered  and  debated  in 
the  beginning. 


Tlie  majority  leader  has  been  very 
courteous  to  me.  I  said  I  wmM  take 
about  5  minntea.  ICy  time  ii  up.  I 
thank  the  majoritj  leader  for  givk«  me 
an  opportmilty  to  express  my  thooghta. 
This  is  a  very  ImportaBt  amendment, 
and  I  win  vote  against  tlie  motian  to 
taUe.  

Mr.  MANSRCKLD.  It  is  always  a 
pleasare  to  yidd  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  President  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  FRBSIDIMO  OFFiUUt  Hie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  raottan  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  luive  a  Uve  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Oragon 
[Mrs.  Nxoaacm].  If  she  were  present 
and  voting,  she  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote 

The  roHcaM  was  concluded. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I   ^nntm^^^  ttia$ 

the  Senator  from  Nevada  [lir.  Bxsu], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  CMr.  Btvd), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  CMr.  Cks- 
vnl,  the  Senator  from  Pemugrlvanla 
[Mr.  Claik],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  EASTUkinl.  the  Senator  from 
Tifwiislana  [Mr.  BixnnKa].  the  nfinstnr 
from  California  [Mr.  Bacul.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbxicht].  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  £Mr.  Oaunmral, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Uukbi). 
the  Senator  from  MlssoDrl  [Mr.  Loawl. 
the  Seiaator  from  XJtah  [Mr.  Moasl.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  fMn.  NnmasBs], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  fifr. 
RoBXKTsoir],  are  absent  on  ofBeial  bml- 


I  further  announoe  that  the  Benator 
from  New  Ilexioo  [Mr.  Avsnsoir],  tod 
the  Senator  from  Arlsona  [Mr.  Hatbssi], 
are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  piesent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexioo 
[Mr.  AinsaaoHl.  the  Henatnr  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  BxBLi],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Braal.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  EssTuun}],  the  Seaatm: 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELLiximt].  ttie 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ewolb], 
the  Senator  from  Arlcwnsas  [Mr.  Fol- 
BucHTl,  the  Senator  from  CMiio  [Mr. 
LattschxI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Lokc],  would  each  vote  '*yea.*' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chsvsx]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cuutxl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  OxonriHc]  is  paired  wttii  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  HATniarl.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaslca 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Benator  from 
Arisona  would  vote  "yea.** 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senates 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  RosnTSOWl .  If  in«s- 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
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would  vote  "n$j"  uad  tbe  Senator  irom 
Vlrtfiil*  wonkl  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCBXL.    I  azmounee  that  the 
pi  Senator  from  Cok»ado  lUr.  Auon] ,  the 

Senator  from  ICaryland  flir.  Bvtlu]. 
the  Senator  trom  nunole  (Mr.  Dokssx], 
the  Senator  from  New  HamiNshlre  [Mr. 
Mttkpht],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
ohuaetts  (Mr.  Saltowstall]  ,  are  neces- 
sarily absmt  and.  If  present  and  voUns, 
wouki  each  vote  "yea." 

llie  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capk- 
EuuiT],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CuKTiB],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Idr. 
tp  Pbaksom],  and  the  Senator  from  Wls- 

U'  ooosln  [Mr.  Wii.it]  .  are  detained  on  offi- 

cial bosineas  and.  If  present  and  voting, 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  64, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


if 


Bennett 


Bottum 

Bush 

Byrd.W.Va. 

0*nnon 

CMtooa 


Chunh 
Oooper 
Ooitoa 


[No.  109  Leg.] 

TXAS— 64 

BUI 

KtUand 

Hnuka 

Humphrey 

jMdta<m 

JevtU 

Johnston 

Jotden,  M.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 


Kuehel 


SrrUi 

Pong 

Fulliright 

Ooldwatar 

Bart 

Bartke 

Hlclten  topper 

BlclUT 


lianeneld 
MoCarthj 
MeCIenaa 
iceoee 


Mouroney 
Iforton 
ICundt 
Muakle 


Paatore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Pfoxmlxe 

Randolph 

RxneeU 

Scott 

Smathen 

Smith.] 

Smith,  Maine 

SpaAman 

Stennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thunaond 

Tower 

Wllllems.  mJ. 

WllUame.Del. 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


BarUett 
Bur<Uek 
OartoU 
Douglas 


AUott 

Anderaon 

Bible 

Butler 

Byrd.Va. 

Ci4>^iart 

Ch^Tea 

Clark 

Curtta 


MATS-^11 

Oore  McNamara 

Kefauver  llorae 

liong.  Hawaii  Yarbocough 
Long,  La. 

NOT  VOrXNO— 35 

Dlrkaen  lloai 

■Mtland  Murphy 

Blender  Neuberger 

Xngle  Pearaon 

Qruenlng  Bobertaon 

Hayden  SaltonctaU 

Laiieche  Wiley 
Long,  Mo. 
MetcaU 


So  tbe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— ORDER  FOR 
RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  After  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject with  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  It  has  been 
decided  that  there  will  be  only  one  more 
amendment  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration tonight,  and  that  then,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  a  recess 
will  be  taken  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  business  for  today 
has  been  concluded,  the  Senate  take  a 
recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  further  the  imderstandlng  of  the  lead- 
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ershlp  and  other  Senators  that  thf^ 
may  be  as  many  as  six  or  seven  yea-ai)  1- 
nay  votes  tomorrow.  It  is  anticipal^d 
that  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  I  111 
may  occur  at  about  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  ^11 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield?      j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  glad  to  3rl^d. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Is  it  the  intention  k>f 
the  leadership  to  call  up  the  farm 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  conslj: 
eratlon  of  the  measure  now  before 
Senate? 

Mr.  IiiANSFIELD.  It  is.  and  that 
stated  at  the  time  the  original  agrf 
ment  was  reached  to  refer  the  commi 
nicatlons  satellite  bill  to  the  Commit 
on  Foreign  Relations.  That  intention 
has  been  reiterated  several  times  slttce 
then,  and  the  leadership  feels  bound  oy 
the  statements  and  pledges  it  has  made. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
understands  that  position. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  I  thoroughly  undijr- 
stand  the  problems  which  the  leadership 
faces.  Some  of  us  are  violently  opposed 
to  the  farm  bill;  and  in  the  allotment  of 
our  time,  it  is  very  important  for  us  ito 
know  the  Intention  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  frf^ 
Montana  understands. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  it  the  plan  of  t^ie 
majority  to  hold  a  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Saturday  for  the  consideration  of  ttie 
farm  bill,  or  to  call  up  the  farm  bill  4>n 
Friday  with  the  expectation  that  the 
voting  will  take  place  sometime  in  ifie 
following  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  guess  is  tbjat 
the  vote  on  the  farm  bill  might  oceiir 
some  time  in  the  following  week;  bi^  I 
believe,  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  should  anticipate  tpe 
possibility  of  being  in  session  pri 
tically  every  Saturday,  beginning  wl^ 
this  Saturday,  to  take  up  other  mc 
ures  as  well,  because  the  calendar  is 
coming  a  little  heavy. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  I  take  it,  then,  that 
the  majority  leader  is  not  pressing  fjor 
a  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  farm  bill  on 
Saturday  and  is  not  anticipating  thajt? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No.  | 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pra»i- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  %^e 
Senator  from  Montana  understand  tb^t 
he  does  not  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Absolutely.  i 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  luis 
nothing  more  than  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment with  a  number  of  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  corra^t. 
In  turn,  those  Senators  have  my  wc«d. 
I  am  sure  the  understanding  is  mutually 
acceptable  to  both  sides  and  will  be 
honored  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  So^i- 
ator  from  Montana  understands  vefy 
well  that  a  number  of  Senators  are  apt 
bound  by  the  agreement.  That  is  im- 
derstood,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  th^t. 
I  am  sure  the  Senate  understands  it.  ,  I 
have   not   made    a   unanimous-consenit 


agreement.  I  would  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  I  could.  I  would  not.  It 
is  a  gentleman's  agreement.  I  fully 
expect  it  to  be  honored  by  both  sides. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  may 
sit  tomorrow  morning  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Judiciary  Committee  expects  to 
hear  from  a  numl)er  of  witnesses  who  are 
scheduled  to  appear  there  in  connection 
with  the  nominations  of  ISi.  Crary  and 
Mr.  Curtis,  to  be  district  Judges  for  the 
State  of  California,  and  also  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nomination  of  Judge  Thur- 
good  Marshall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
permission  for  the  committee  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row morning  has  previously  been 
granted. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regxilation  of  a  commercial  commu- 
nications satellite  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  Senate  granted  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.MoRSKl  might 
file  brief  statements  of  explanation  of 
various  amendments.  A  number  of  Sen- 
ators are  running  out  of  time.  In  order 
to  save  time  and  expedite  the  procedure, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  or  suggest  that 
the  majority  leader  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  Senator  may  file  a  brief 
statement  in  explanation  of  his  amend- 
ment, the  explanation  to  be  printed  at 
the  place  in  the  Rkcord  where  the 
amendment  is  read. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable.  I  hop>e  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  be  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  that  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  requesting  the  privilege  of  fil- 
ing a  statement  explaining  the  amend- 
ments, and  to  have  the  statement  printed 
in  the  Record  without  being  read,  al- 
though the  amendments  may  or  may  not 
be  read. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 
imderstand  that  the  proposed  agree- 
ment would  apply  only  to  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  would  apply  to 
amendments  offered  by  any  Senator. 
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Mr.  HICKBNLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
reservinf  the  rtgtat  to  object,  I  ahouM 
Uke  to  know  whether  the  inrpiaTT^tlo^if 
will  be  offend  in  tbe  thne  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  submit  the  amendmentg;  or 
would  the  time  required  for  thatmir- 
poae  be  to  additioo  to  the  tta^tmua- 
wise  available? 

The  Pl^XSIDINa  OFFliCBR.  The 
Cbalr  understands  that  the  regular  pro- 
cedure woukl  be  f<dlowed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
SenaUMT  from  Tennessee?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry:  What  Is  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  eall  up 
my  amendment  identlfled  as  "B-19-€2 — 
MNNN,**  and  ask  that  it  be  rmi.  Tbe 
statement  I  plaeed  In  the  Raoois  re- 
tardlng  amendment  mwww  aiao  spiles 
to  this  amendment,  the  first  portion  of 
which  Is  klentlca]  to  Mi^int  tIm  sec- 
ond portion  would  extend  the  stock  Uml- 
tatl(m  to  nonvoting  and  debt  securities, 
which  may  far  exceed  the  voting  securi- 
ties In  financing  the  corporation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  am^id- 
ment.  as  amended,  will  be  stated. 

The  lAsoLATxvi  Clisk.  On  page  34. 
in  line  13.  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing  before  the  period:  ".  and  no  such 
commnnlcatlons  common  canter  shall 
at  any  time  own  more  than  12  per  centum 
of  such  shares  issued  and  outstanding". 

On  page  S«,  between  Unes  3  and  4.  In- 
sert the  following: 

(g)  Tli*  ibnltatloDS  applicable  to  Totlxig 
stock  In  the  above  MCtloiu  tball  alao  be 
applicable  to  all  other  eecurltlee  of  the  cor- 
poraUon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  tixaa 
Oregon  to  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFlVai.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended.  (Putting  the 
question.) 

The  "ayes~  appear  to  have  It:  and  the 
"ayes"  have  It.  and  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  is  agreed  ta 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Withhold  my  motion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  purpose  today  to  explain  my 
reasons  for  supporting  the  satellite  bin. 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  committees 
from  which  it  came.  However,  since  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  have 
the  session  tonight  concluded,  I  shall 
withhold  mystatcment  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wIH 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  state  that 
I  did  not  know  of  this  situation,  and  I 
apologise  to  the  Senator  from  Vew  York. 


Mr.  BZATQVQ.  Oh,  no;  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  always  most 
considerate. 

I  shall  frankly  eqdatn  my  purpose:  I 
am  very  much  opposed  to  the  farm  bin. 
which  Is  about  to  come  up.  I  deem  It  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  also  In  the  In- 
terest of  other  Senators  who  likewise 
are  opposed  to  that  measure,  to  use  the 
balance  of  my  time  on  the  pemUng  satel- 
lite bill  tomorrow,  rather  than  tonight, 
so  as  to  defer  action  on  the  farm  bOL  I 
have  already  made  pubttc  my  reasons 
for  supporting  the  satellite  bilL  I  ■h^ii 
explain  them  more  fully  tomorrow. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  always  most  considerate  and 
gracious;  and  certainly  under  no  drvum- 
stances  would  I  do  anything  to  add  to  the 
burdens  which  are  placed  upon  him.  I 
merely  state  at  this  time  that  I  still  want 
the  farm  bill  to  be  defeated,  and  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  persimde  my  coneagnes 
to  defeat  It  when  it  comes  up. 


ANTISBMrnBM  IN  AROBNT1NA 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRBBTDINO  OIVICBB.  Tba 
Senator  from  New  York  is  tecognlaed. 

Mr.  JATTTB.  Mr.  President.  I  solnilt, 
fbr  printhig  In  the  Raooao.  a  letter  from 
the  State  Department 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  Justified  con- 
cern over  the  threat  of  anti-Semitism 
that  has  been  growing  In  the  Argentine 
over  the  past  2  years.  This  develcnmient 
Is  marked  by  a  constantly  tnnT<i«|^ng 
number  of  anti-Jewish  hiddents,  culmi- 
nating in  the  gtv^Xng  kidnapping  of. 
and  assault  upon,  a  young  Jewish  glri. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
Argentine  Government  entertains  no 
anti-Semitic  feelings;  but  Its  promises  to 
"crack  down  hard"  on  extremist  groups, 
in  order  to  halt  the  anti-Semitic  Ind- 
dente,  have  not  been  foUowed  by  arrest 
of  the  culprits  and  restoratton  of  order. 
In  part,  the  uneasy  political  situation 
there  Is  to  blame;  but  what  Is  not  gen- 
erally r^xnrted  is  the  existence  of  an  un- 
h»PPf  native  Nasi  movement,  nurtured 
originally  by  German  and  other  Eurx>- 
pean  Nasi  emigrees. 

I  have  expressed  to  the  DQMUtment 
of  Stete  my  concern  over  this  developing 
sltuatton.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Raoon 
the  reply  I  received  on  August  13  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dutton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooas 
as  follows: 

DarASTacEMT  or  Stats. 
WathinffUm.  D.C..  August  13, 1992. 
Hon.  Jaoos  K.  JAms, 
V£.  Senate. 

Db4b  SBTAToa  Jatrs:  I  went  to  thank  you 
for  yow  letter  to  tbe  Secretary  eKpreaalng 
ooaoem  about  reports  of  antl-Semlttaa  In 
Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  Department  of  SUte  with  the  aHlet- 
anoe  of  oxir  Xmbaaey  at  Buence  Alxee  bas  for 
a  period  of  a  year*  been  foUowlng  eloaely  the 
maalfeetatlona  of  antl-Semltlam  in  argen- 
tina.  Our  information  regarding  these 
manifestations  has  lieen  supplimented  I>y 
parlocUe  receipt  of  data  ttoin.  organisations 
in  the  United  States  dlrecUy  concerned  both 
with  threats  to  hnman  rights  *«d  the  wel- 
fare of  Jewish  communities  throughout  the 
wmd. 


pon- 

pab- 


On  the  basis  of  the  bif onsattoa  staflaMe 
to  as,  it  sens  that  SMst  tf 
antt-asmttle  astlvltlas  are 
■mall,  largely  ooveri  and  ■laiwim 
phous  groups  whlok  sppsar  to  b* 
tkmaUst  in  nature  and  to  have 
SemltlBm  as  one  Tslilele  for  ttie      __ 
of  their  personal  and  social  bosttlltlas. 
groups  eouslrue  thenaslTaB  as  quasi- 
tleal  bat  it  cannot  be  sisld 
lie  optnlcn  in  AsgsBtlaa 
such.    V7e  are  advised  by 
the    Aigsntlne    popwiaes 
Ikorrlfled  by  tbe  reesat 
plores  the  aetlTltlas  at 
them. 

OOoars  of  the  Bmbaasf 

time  ago  of  the  Importa&ee  oC  the 
<tf  antl-8«mltlaB  m 
atiuoted  to  auks  uss  ot 
BltiM  to  point  out  to 

the  TmfaTorable  wocld 

paetad  trom  profiouiioad  autt* 
itles.     TtKknrtM^  the  attaeas  la 
Sinliassador    illsrnassd    the    aaat^ 

Babbl  Imal  Ooldstste.  of  Mew  Tevk.  a : 
btr  of  tha  World  - 
Tea  wW 


waa  not  In  a 
f Qcmal  rspreaentJttlona  to' 
of  ArgsattoA.    HowiTM.  he 
tcamxt  oonTtnatiOBS  wltb 
CtoverameBt  wbo 
ttvtues  or  the  ant 
aeema  to  tbe  ovedts  of 
pwisd  tbe  latent  of  _ 
oops  Tlgceoasly  with  tbe 

On  June  25.  ISCa.  a  aU „_  — «. 

by  the  Prsaldaney  of  tbe  Ancanttaie  Bspubtle 
•xprnsslnt  toe  "exsenttvs  powers  fat^sfal 
repndiatiop-  of  toe  acta  mm|  pimilsed  Ms  ile- 
oision  to  "suppress  wttb  tbe  fun  tores  ef 
the  law  IneldantB  of  tbta  nature  wbtab  «o 
grave  injury  to  the  aoelal  sUuuture  of  tbe 
naUon."  This  senUmant  ie  sbwsd,  we  are 
Inf onned.  by  the  M««»'*iTr  of  Xbtsrlor  wbo 
la  reqxmslble  for  poUee  foroM  in  tbe  natton. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  Argentine  au- 
thorltlee  are  faUy  a«ax«  oftbe  need  to 
take  firm  meaiwee  tn  tbe  presuut  divum- 
■tanoes.  Oar  oOeen  to  Bnanos  Airaa  wU 
oontlnue  to  prees  with  memlien  of  tbe  Ar- 
gentine OoTemaient  tbe  ooocsm  of  aU 
deoeat  men  whenever  minority  grouns  are 
subject  to  unlawftU  acts. 

Our  Bnbassy  at  Mtmtevldao  bas  provldsd 
us  with  tbe  following  iafermatloa  isspsLi 
Ing   the  incklente   that  have   oeeuti^d   in 
Uruguay: 

"The  Uruguayan  lOalstor  of  tbe  ZBt«tar 
Informed  the  Uruguayan  ifniMe  of  BeBs»- 
sentatlves  on  July  tl  that  nisasiii  si  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  reourrenee  of  Inei- 
denta.  Tbeee  included  setainirtiaiMl  of 
Bteset  patrols  by  the  poUee  raiaforoad  by 
Uruguayan  Army  troopa.  highway  patsote. 
and  100  police  normally  aastgned  to  the 
toterlor  of  ttie  country,  as  w^  as  poiyft 
raids  against  the  headquarten  of  crpualaa- 
tlons  suq;>ected  of  involvement  la  the  iadr 
dents. 

"The  Uruguayan  public  aad  prses  have 
become  vary  ooncemed  at  tbeee  uaXortunate 
incidents,  which  are  thought  to  bs  tbs  work 
of  a  very  few  extremist  "*ftnhtri  uf  a  aodety. 
It  would  sppear  this  eonasm  is  rnflsslsfl  m 
a  vigorous  elTort  on  tbe  part  of  tbelr  gov- 
ernmental authoritias  to  halt  tble  mmtkm  of 
crlaxlnal  acts." 

If  I  nuy  be  of  any  furthsr  ril-ttnns  to 
you,  plaasB  do  not  hesitate  to  caU  oa 
Sincerely  yours. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BTRD  OP 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ifjr.  President.  I 
take  pleasure  in  calling  to  the  »«i>r*tlon 
of  the  Senate  the  cover  tXorj  In  the 
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August  17. 1962,  iuoeof  Time,  the  weekly 
news  msgfcstne.  <m  (me  of  the  most  re- 
spected azftd  popular  Members  ever  to 
serve  in  the  UJEk  Seiutte.  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btm>].  On  the  index  page  of  the 
magazine  ttiere  ia  a  letter  from  the  pub- 
lisher. Mr.  Bemhard  M  Auer,  which  ex- 
plains that  a  photograph  of  Senator 
Btkd  has  twice  inrevlously  appeared  on 
the  eoTer  of  Time  magazine.  In  conjimc- 
tlon  with  a  qpedal  story  on  some  aspect 
of  his  publto  soryice.  The  publisher 
makes  the  point  that  It  has  been  27  years 
since  Senator  Btbd's  photograph  last 
appeared  on  Time's  cover.'  and  in  his 
comments  seems  to  apologize  for  not 
having  brought  this  great  fiscal  expert  of 
the  Senate  and  outstanding  newsmaker 
to  public  attention  with  other  cover 
stories  m  the  intervening  years. 

The  people  of  Virginia  evidently  ap- 
preciate the  long  and  distinguisbed  rec- 
ord of  publie  service  which  Saiator 
Btbo  has  rendered  in  their  behalf  dur- 
ing the  past  37  years,  dating  back  to  his 
electlan  as  a  State  senator,  and  then 
Governor,  and  then  his  election  and  re- 
election so  many  times  to  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate. I  am  sure  the  members  of  this 
body  recaU.  Mr.  President,  that  Soiator 
Btsb  tried  to  retire  in  1958;  but  the  Vir- 
ginia Qeneral  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
Mxm.  urging  that  he  offer  for  another 
term  in  the  Senate,  and  similar  expres- 
sions were  made  by  many  Members  of 
this  body  and  by  the  large  number  of  his 
friends  all  across  this  country  who  have 
been  attracted  to  him  because  of  their 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  Integrity, 
his  intdligenee.  his  industry,  and  his 
dedication  to  ctmstitutlonal  government 
and  sound  economic  policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Rcooso  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  the 
cover  story  and  the  letter  f  nnn  the  pub- 
lisher of  Time  magazine. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and   the   article   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  m  the  Rscobs.  as  follows: 
A  iMTrm  Tucnu.  thx  Publishxb 

8<xne  people  reach  the  cover  of  Time  on 
the  spur  of  a  sudden  event;  others  are 
ehoaen  at  ttie  eapetonlng  moment  of  a  l<»ig 
career.  8tm  others  belong  to  a  category  of 
eorer-worthy  candidates  whoee  familiar 
names  are  conttnually  under  oonsiderati<ni, 
but  for  one  reason  or  another  In  the  ran- 
dom play  of  the  news,  never  make  our  cover. 

Senator  Habbt  Btsd's  case  Is  an  unustial 
one.  It  has  been  37  years  since  he  last  ap- 
peared on  Time's  cover,  and  yet  In  the  Inter- 
vening yean  he  has  been  continually  In  the 
nflfws  and  rarely  out  of  consideration  am  a 
cover  posslbmty.  It  may  well  be  that  no 
other  man  has  had  such  Intervals  between 
appeanmoes. 

In  Ttans's  sarlicr  days,  befcve  the  cover 
story  became  a  thcroui^y  researched  docu- 
mental^, the  nxan  out  ftont  was  often  some- 
one with  a  timely  but  transient  surfacing  in 
the  news,  and  the  story  Inside  was  only  a 
column  or  two  long.  Thoee  earlier  stories 
read  like  period  pieces  now— but  have  a 
carefree  and  pleasing  ehattlness  about  them. 
The  first  Bt>d  cover.  October  26.  1938.  Is 
mostly  about  a  Oovemcn-'s  Ball  In  Richmond, 
and  talks  almost  as  much  about  Lady  Astor's 
homecoming  to  Virginia  as  It  does  about  the 
hero.  ("Oovemor  Btsd's  widest  claim  to 
fame  U  his  brotherhood  with  Richard  Bve- 
lyn  Byrd.  famed  flyer  over  far  poles^  The 
May  18,  1986,  Btso  cover  story  Is  devoted  to 


the  New  Deal  farm  program,  with  some  uk- 
erences  to  Senator  Btsd's  attack  on  It— and 
Is  Ulustrated  by  eight  snapshots  of  Agrlcal- 
ture  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace  and  ifs 
aids,  but  no  picture  of  Btbd. 

Much  of  the  reporting  for  this  week's  cot^r 
story  was  done  by  Loye  Miller.  Jr.,  32.  ^o 
came  back  hulling  and  puffing  from  a  brisk, 
75-mlnute  early  morning  walk  with  the  1^- 
year-old  Senator  Btsd.  They  got  along  floe : 
Miller  comes  from  the  South  (his  father  ^s 
editor  of  the  Knoxvllle  Kews-Sentlnel  ahd 
he  himself  broke  in  on  the  Charlotte  dip- 
server).  Reporter  Miller,  one  of  Time's  two 
congressional  correspondents,  got  well  a 
Justed  to  the  ways  of  Senators  In  the  mont 
he  spent  whistle-stopping  across  the  Unit 
States  with  Ltnoon  Johnsok,  and  tagging 
along  with  him  to  such  outposts  as  India  and 
BerUn. 

OiviNO  Thsk  Frrs 

It  is  7  a.m.  In  Washington,  D.C.  Throv 
the  deserted  lobby  of  the  Shoreham  Hol^l 
oooves  an  elderly  man  with  a  brown  caak. 
He  sets  out  at  a  brisk  pace  into  the  morning 
mist  that  still  mantles  Rock  Creek  Pa«|c. 
His  shoes  are  scuffed,  his  trousers  baggy,  Yk\a 
shirt  frayed.    He  is  alone,  and  he  is  happy. 

Not  many  people  know  this  side  of  liAe 
man.  He  is  perhaps  most  content  while 
walking  through  a  park — or  climbing  to  the 
top  of  Old  Rag,  his  favorite  mountain  in  tl)e 
Blue  Ridge  chain.  Up  there  he  may  be 
alone — as  he  often  is — but  in  a  political  and 
philosophical  sense,  he  wUl  be  master  of  all 
he  surveys.  "I  love  these  mountains,"  sa^s 
Virginia's  Senator  Haxst  Flood  Btbd.  "I  like 
to  look  out  over  the  ridges  and  valleys  as|d 
watch  the  changing  shadows." 


STMBOI.   or   RKBZIXION 

The  shadows  are  changing  for  Hakkt  Bts^. 
He  Is  75.  His  Senate  career  spans  the  NtVr 
Deal  and  the  New  Frontier.  "I  am,"  lie 
says  In  wry  pride,  "the  only  man  left  in  the 
Senate  who  voted  against  the  Wagner  Att 
and  the  TVA."  Throughout  his  career,  ije 
has  been  fighting  against  biirgeonlng  bi). 
reaucracy  and  bloating  bxidgets.  It  galU  httn 
that  during  his  three  decades  in  the  Sena^ 
the  public  debt  has  swelled  from  $23  bUIioja 
to  $298  billion,  and  the  niunber  of  Fedecai 
empfoyees  has  grown  from  660.000  to  2,60$I- 
000.  This  is  an  issue  about  which  Brsj), 
far  from  being  resigned  with  the  passing  «»f 
the  years,  is  still  expertly  indignant.  La^t 
week  he  Jabbed  a  finger  at  a  sheet  of  sta- 
tistics on  his  cluttered  desk  and  complained : 
"The  civilian  employment  in  Oovemment 
went  up  85,000  In  Jxist  the  last  montltr' 
Jab,  Jab,  Jab  went  the  finger.  "Just  thiajk 
of  that— 35,000  In  the  last  month." 

It  Is  an  Irony  that,  as  he  nears  the  eXKl 
of  his  political  life  (Btxo  says  nothing  abot^t 
the  subject,  but  friends  give  odds  that  l^e 
will  not  r\in  for  reelection  In  1964),  HARttr 
Btbd  has  arrived  at  a  crest  at  effective  povNtr 
and  Influence.  He  has.  In  fact.  l>ecome  la 
symbol  of  the  Capitol  Hill  rebellion  agaixlit 
the  young  activist  who  lives  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Old  Hasbt  Btbd  Is  rather  fond  of  young 
Jack  Kennedy.  "He's  a  very  attractive  pS- 
aon,"  says  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
"He's  got  ability,  no  doubt  about  thatP' 
The  President  of  the  United  States  reti_ 
the  compliment — In  a  way.  "You  know," 
has  said,  "Habbt  Btrd  is  the  most  gracic 
person  you'd  want  to  meet.  But  does 
give  us  fits." 

"Fits"  Is  the  word  for  what  Btrd  is  glviajg 
the  New  Frontier.    Items: 

The  President's  medicare  bill  theoretical 
had  to  go  through  the  Senate  Finance  Coz 
D!iittee — and  Chairman  Bybd  was  charactc 
latlcally   against    the    measure.      Btbd  dc 
not  like  to  simply  pigeonhole  a  bill,  no  mt 
ter  how  much  he  may  dislike  it.    That  wo\ 
be  politically  crude.    But  first  things  cot 
first,  and  Btbd  scheduled  lengthy  hearini 
on  tax  revision  before  medicare.     Despera) 
to  get  medicare  through  the  Senate  and  thi 
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pressure  the  House  (where  the  measure  faced 
a  savage  fight),  the  administration  decreed 
that  medicare  be  tacked  onto  a  less  im- 
portant bill  and  be  brought  to  a  Senate  vote 
without  ever  being  considered  by  Btsd's  com- 
mittee. But  in  the  gentleman's  club  that 
is  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is  very  risky  for  any- 
one to  try  an  end  run  around  such  senior 
Members  as  Btbd.  By  a  Senate  vote  of  62 
to  48.  medicare  died  a  premature  death  and 
the  administration  suffered  a  sobering 
defeat. 

In  the  controversial  area  of  tax  policy, 
Btrd  Is  playing  a  key  role.  Before  going 
to  the  Senate  floor,  the  New  Frontier's  tax- 
revision  program  was  butchered  by  Btbd's 
Finance  Committee.  Sliced  away  was  the 
(ulministration's  scheme  to  require  financial 
and  business  firms  to  withhold  taxes  due  on 
interest  and  dividends.  Says  Btbd:  "I'm 
firmly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  using  the  businesses  of  the  country  as 
collection  agencies  for  taxes." 

As  for  a  quick  1962  tax  cut,  Btbd  Is  stub- 
bc«-nly  negative.  His  opposition  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  President  Kezmedy.  except 
at  the  cost  of  gallons  of  political  blood,  could 
not  hope  to  get  such  a  tax  slash  throiigb. 
Btbd's  position:  he  would  like  a  tax  cut  as 
much  as  anyone — but  not  if  It  means  run- 
ning the  United  States  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt.  His  Implacable  stand  won  sup- 
port in  a  recent  Gallup  poll  which  reported 
that  72  percent  of  the  people  opposed  a  tax 
cut  II  It  meant  mcreasmg  the  national 
deficit. 

The  administration's  foreign  trade  bill — 
the  boldest  and  best  program  the  New  Fron- 
tier has  yet  put  forth — is  still  up  for  con- 
sideration by  Btbd's  committee.  Scores  of 
protectionist  witnesses  have  testified  or  are 
still  waiting  in  line.  On  the  basis  of  Btbd's 
record,  the  White  House  supposes  that  he 
favors  the  bill.  But  there  is  still  a  gnawing 
at  administration  innards  about  what  Btbd 
may  finally  decide  to  do.  It  should  come  as 
considerable  comfort  to  New  Frontiersmen 
to  know  that  Btbd  privately  says :  "I'm  going 
to  suppwt  the  President  on  the  trade  bill." 

The  CoNGBSSsiONAL  Recobd  for  1962  is 
proof  enough  of  Btbd's  present  infiuence. 
But  how  and  why.  in  the  twilight  of  his 
political  life,  has  Btbd  come  Into  his  most 
effective  political  period? 

The  answer,  of  course,  lies  In  the  political 
climate  of  the  day.  President  Kennedy  has 
so  far  shown  himself  to  be  much  more  adept 
at  activity  than  at  achievement,  to  think  in 
terms  of  politics  rather  than  principles.  De- 
spite hU  personal  popularity,  the  President 
has  yet  to  win  popular  support  for  his  pro- 
grams. As  no  one  else  can.  the  veterans  of 
the  House  and  Senate  sense  this  gap  between 
promise  and  performance. 

WAKDXBEBS    AND    WONDXBKBS 

Thus,  there  has  clearly  been  a  failure  in 
leadership  at  the  White  Hotise  level.  On  the 
fioors  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxise.  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  been  equally  in- 
effectual. Many  Members  of  the  lopsided 
Democratic  majorities  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  therefore  felt  free  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  own.  local  pollUcal  Interests. 

In  such  an  atmosphere.  leadership  must 
Inevitably  be  taken  over  by  the  few  legis- 
lators who  really  know  what  they  stand  for. 
Btrd  knows  what  he  stands  for.  So  does 
everyone  else.  Btbd  believes  that  a  dollar 
should  be  worth  a  dollar.  This  is  still  a 
popular  notion  in  the  United  States.  And 
so.  In  one  of  the  most  crucial  of  all  areas, 
Btbd  has  become  a  kind  of  unwavering  ban- 
ner around  which  the  wanderers  and  the 
wonderers  of  Capitol  Hill  can  rally. 

ONC  or  THX  LAST 

In  many  ways.  Btbd  seems  a  complex  of 
contradictions.  To  his  critics,  he  is  the 
symbol  of  public  stinginess;  to  his  friends, 
he  is  the  soul  of  private  generosity.  In 
Washington  he  walks  alone;  but  at  the  en- 
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trance  to  his  magnlflosat  Bo— mont  estate 
in  BerryrlUe.  Va..  la  a  sign  Mylng  "Visitors 
Weloome"— and  the  Senator  has  been  known 
to  q>end  entire  afternoons  sixslliig  un- 
known eaUars  around  tiM  ▼••(  imwhImi  In 
the  Senate  Club,  Bno  stands  in  the  eenter  of 
the  Innermost  circle,  but  he  Is  far  Cram  be- 
ing one  of  the  boys.  He  ««i«n^^  and  avoids 
cloakroom  politics;  but  many  of  the  cloak- 
room politicians  are  nowadays  h<ddlng  his 
coat. 

Democrat  Btss  has  decUxMd  to  actively 
support  the  Democratic  nominees  m  the 
last  sU  Presidential  electloas;  yet  he  is  the 
active  leader  and  patron  saint  of  the  moet 
enduring  SUte  Democratic  organisation  In 
the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  sev- 
eral Democrats  that  Franklin  Roosevelt 
would  have  liked  to  purge  from  the  Con- 
gress. But  Btbd  considers  himself  a  sort 
of  charter  member  of  the  Rooserelt  club. 
"I'm  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  New  Deal- 
ers," he  says,  with  only  the  tiniest  twinkle 
of  hunuir.  "X  campalgried  for  the  New  Deal 
platform  In  19S3 — and  I'm  still  standing 
on  It."  It  takes  a  moment  or  so  for  a  lis- 
tener to  recaU  that  BooseTdtl  10SS  cam- 
paign program  promised  VMeral  frugality- 
including  a  cut  of  as  percent  In  the  oast  of 
Federal  Government. 

While  these  political  positions  may  seem 
Inconsistent,  BtsoIs  complete  consistency  ta 
the  secret  of  his  increasing  political  strength. 
Democrat  Habst  Btbd  is  stronger  If  only 
because  Democrat  John  F.  Kennedy's  ad- 
ministration, for  all  Its  brave  WOTds,  swms 
weaker. 

A  SUHCH  or  BXXXS 

The  most  famous  family  name  In  the 
United  SUtes  today  Is  Kennedy.  But  the 
Byrds  can  overwhelm  the  Kennedys  with  es- 
cutcheons. Habbt  Btbd  Is  an  authentic— 
as  opposed  to  a  wwklng— aristocrat.  He  Is 
of  the  eighth  generation  of  the  Byrds  of 
Virginia.  WlUlam  Byrd  I.  sailed  up  the 
James  River  In  1670  from  his  native  Eng- 
land at  the  age  of  18.  He  aoqnlred  38,000 
acres,  grew  wealthy  as  a  tobacco  planter, 
slave  dealer.  Importer,  and  exporter.  Be 
also  foaed  the  Byrd  blood  with  another 
famed  line:  that  of  Mary  Horsemanden,  a 
31 -year-old  widow  who  traced  her  ancestry 
clear  back  to  Charlemagne. 

The  Byrd  lands  grew  to  179.000  acres  un- 
der William  Byrd  II,  who,  like  his  father. 
served  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgsasea. 
BUI  n.  built  Westovcr,  an  elegant  Georgian 
mansion  with  a  fine  library.  He  also  found- 
ed the  dty  of  Richmond — tout  he  remains 
beet  remembered  for  his  spicy  diaries.  Sam- 
ple entries:  "I  went  to  the  Capitol  wliere  X 
sent  for  the  wench  to  clean  my  room  and 
I  kissed  her.  for  which  God  forgive  me."  "I 
had  wicked  Inclinations  to  Mistress  Sarah 
Taylor."  "When  I  retumad  I  had  a  great 
quarrel  with  my  wife.  In  which  she  was 
to  blame  altogether:  however.  I  made  the 
first  step  to  a  reconciliation.'' 

The  next  Byrd.  WUllam  in.  committed 
sins  far  graver,  In  the  family's  view,  than 
the  mere  stealing  of  kisses.  Be  blew  the 
family  fortuns  through  gm»»iwnT»|f  ^mf  wUd 
spenmng.  lost  Westover,  oommltted  suicide 
on  New  Tear's  Day,  1777.  As  a  Fk«nch 
and  Indian  War  ooloosl.  however,  hs  had 
fought  so  gallantly  that  his  portrait  hangs 
today  in  the  restored  colonial  capltol  in 
Williamsburg.  Most  tourists  are  happDy  un- 
aware that  In  the  Revolutionary  War  his 
sympathies  were  with  Oeorgs  m. 

By  1887,  when  Hasbt  Ftooo  Btsd  was  bom 
in  Martlnstouig.  W.  Vs..  the  tntmnsnlag 
Byrds  had  made  nxmey.  naalaly  as  talented 
lawyers,  built  eoiiM  fine  mansirais  In  Win- 
chester. Va.  Hasbt's  father  Blchard.  was 
perhaps  ths  most  brilliant  of  the  lot.  a  spec- 
tacular courtroom  llgtire  with  black  hair 
that  seemed  tfectrlfled.  stetf-rtmmed  glasssa 
and  a  flair  for  oratory.  Rlehard  was  a  ocdor- 
f  lU  poltUdan — he  was  elected  q>eaker  of  the 
Virginia  House  after  Just  one  term.     With 


offbeat  humor,  he  ««mji^^  ua  three  sons 
Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  (they  arrived  In  re- 
verse order),  was  to  take  great  pleasure  In 
their  later  suoceas:  Tom  in  business.  Dick  ss 
the  warld-fkmed  polar  eq>larer  Adm.  Blch- 
ard >.  Byrd,  who  died  in  1067;  Harry  in  poli- 
tics. But  old  Dick  was  also  a  most  convivial 
fellow,  who  loved  a  sodal  sip  and  was  so 
totally  im/'irtTig  in  flnandal  aenee  that  he 
rapidly  took  his  family  toward  bankruptcy. 

BAVIMO  THX  stab 
That  was  where  young  Habbt  cazue  into 
his  own.  He  had  been  bored  by  his  Inesons 
at  Winchester's  Shenandoah  Valley  Academy. 
His  father  had  purchased  a  small  daily 
newspaper,  ths  Winchester  Star,  for  use  as  a 
personal  poUtlcal  vehicle.  When  the  paper 
seemed  about  to  go  under.  16-year-«id 
Habbt  saw  a  chance  to  quit  schooL  He 
persuaded  his  father  to  let  lilm  try  to  save 
the  Star.  Save  It  he  did — by  scrimping  on 
expenses  and  contributing  a  remarkable 
amount  of  journalistic  ingenuity.  Today, 
the  Wlncheeter  Star  and  the  Harrisonburg 
News-Record  are  prosperous  papers  operated 
by  the  Senator's  oldest  son.  Bsrry  P.  Byrd. 
Jr. 

But  running  a  ps^ter  was  not  enough  for 
teenager  Btbd.  He  bought  a  patch  of 
land  at  the  edge  of  the  dty.  planted  a  few 
apple  trees  with  his  own  hands.  Then  he 
began  leasing  orchards.  "I  had  a  kind  of  a 
big  house  on  wheels  from  which  we  spiayed 
the  treee,"  he  recalls.  "The  people  who  did 
the  q>raylng  Uved  in  it.  Fd  get  the  qvay- 
Ing  done,  and  the  picking  and  the  selling, 
and  then  the  owner  of  the  orchard  and  Z 
would  divide  the  proflts."  Habbt  Btbd  has 
since  become  the  world's  largest  Individual 
apple  orchard  owner,  with  some  4.000  aeree 
and  300,000  trees  in  rows  up  to  3  miles  long. 
Harry  Jr.  Is  the  general  supervisor  of  the 
multimillion-dollar  buslnees;  another  son. 
Dick,  niiu  the  cannery;  and  another  son. 
Beverley,  is  In  charge  of  planting  and  pick- 
ing. 

BOAD   TO    BZCHMOITD 

After  marrying  Anne  Douglas  Beverley,  a 
lovely  girl  whoee  family  name  was  every  bit 
as  Important  In  Virginia  as  Byrd's.  Hasst 
turned  serious  toward  politics.  At  that 
time,  he  had  about  as  numy  Ht»«»in^>n  aa 
there  were  voters  in  Virginia:  Hasbt,  at  38, 
easUy  won  elecUon  to  the  SUte  senate.  His 
service  there  was  lackluster — until  In  lOSS 
he  found  an  issue  that  outraged  his  liard- 
eamed  sense  of  economic  propriety  ^nil 
jolted  him  Into  angry  action.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  senate  roads  committee  when 
a  $50  million  bond  issue  was  proposed  to 
Improve  the  SUte's  roads.  There  was  no 
question  about  the  condition  of  those  Vir- 
ginia roads.  'OTiere  was  even  a  bunch  of 
farmers  who'd  stay  by  the  road  with  thdr 
mules  down  there  around  Fredericksburg." 
Btbd  recalls,  "everybody  would  get  stock 
and  they'd  charge  $10  a  car  to  pull  'em 
out.  Ten  dollars  was  plenty  In  those  days. 
Used  to  make  'em  mad  as  liell."  Bat 
Btbd  was  also  dead  certain  that  bonds  were 
not  the  way  to  fix  things  up.  It  had  *»>•«»» 
Virginia  ta^Myera  some  SO  jrears  after  the 
ClvU  War  to  pay  off  more  than  $46  mlUloa 
worth  of  bonded  debt  Incurred  tef ois  the 
war.  Tlie  memory  was  painful.  Says 
Btbd:  "That's  the  big  reason  I  have  always 
been  so  opposed  to  bond  Issues." 

Btbs  slogged  across  those  awful  roads  by 
horse  and  buggy  and  model  T  to  stump  the 
State  for  a  pay-as-you-go  gaaoUne  tax  In- 
stead of  the  bond  plan.  The  bonds  were 
rejected  by  46.000  votee.  and  Habbt  Btbd 
was  a  statewide  hero  who  rode  the  road 
issue  straight  to  the  Governor's  chair  in 
Richmond. 

As  Oovemor,  he  was  qxilte  a  Byrd.  Besides 
streamlining  the  State  constitution  with 
80  amendments,  he  pulled  the  State  from  a 
$U  million  budget  deficit  Into  a  $4.2  mil- 
lion surplus,  drove  throiigh  a  tough  anti- 


lynchlng  law,  lured  new  tiidiiatry, 
vised  the  Stated  taksovsr  of  arary  rosd. 
even  farm-to-market,  tn  Virginia, 
became  the  thieftaln  of  the  loogsi 
Democratle  State  msrttilns  in  Amsrles:  iX% 
members  call  It  the  QrgsnlBstloa;  pdltlasl 
scholars  have  deecrlbed  It  as  a  trus  oligarchy. 
In  any  event,  it  has  domtnatsd  the  stat 
since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

f«  Quom 


In  Msrdi  IMS.  S  ysars  affear  he  left  Um 
statrtioqae.  Bra*  was  appointed  to  the 

ate  in  plaoe  of  Claode  awaaaon.  who 
bem  named  Navy  Bscretary  by  FJ>JL 
Btbd  liad  eanapalgned  for  Rocasvalt.  was  ail 
aglow  at  the  DBoneyaarlng  pnmlsss  of  ths 
New  Deal  platform.  The  glow  <ialckly 
faded.  Btbd  rscalls  the  dtsenehaatasat: 
"The  first  taiU  I  voted  for  was  to 
the  Federal  s(dvancy,  to  cut 
peases  15  percent  across  ths  board.  TbmlL 
was  the  way  to  do  thlnga.  and  I  was  sU  for 
Rooeevelt  on  ttilngs  lUce  that.  But 
this  fellow  Keynee  got  hold  of  mm." 
Btbd  was  leading  the  Senate  opposition  to 
the  AAA,  TVA,  NRA — and  Wll 
tried  to  pack  the  Suiweme  Court.  Btbd 
that  his  dlsssnt  wss  total. 

Their  feud  became  eo  fierce  that 
velt  tried  to  funnel  patronage  through 
enemlea  in  Virginia.  Says  Btbd:  "Not  con- 
trolling patronage  turned  out  to  be  a  damn 
good  thing  for  me.  beoauss  ths  dsprssslon 
was  still  on  and  everybody  was  wanting  a 
job.     There  weren't  enou^  to  hand  out." 

Btbd  has  been  at  odds  with  every  sabss- 
qusnt  President.  He  considered  Hairy  Ttu- 
man  Just  another  big  QMnder.  Irritated  by 
Btbd's  (^q>osition.  Truman  made  his  famed 
offhand  remark:  There  were,  ha  tcdd  a  White 
House  visitor,  "too  many  Btbds  in  Congress." 
Predictably.  Btbd  liked  Ike— but  the  pair 
came  to  a  parting  of  the  political  ways  when 
Elsenhower  ran  up  that  irtiopplBg  SUA  bO- 
Uon  budget  deficit  in  1000.  "I  dldnt  like 
that  thing  about  ewndlr^g  those  troops  down 
to  Arkansas  either,"  recalls  Btbd.  Btbd  has 
inflamfd  the  segregation  Issue  tn  Virginia 
with  his  demand  for  massive  resistance  to 
school  integration.  He  lias  dsnooncsd  the 
NAACP  and  "the  Warren  Supreme  Ooort.'* 
and  pleaded  In  1066:  "Let  ttis  laws  be  sn- 
tanea.  by  the  white  people  of  this  eoutty.** 

Nothing  attests  to  Btbd's  tnflnsnes  on  Vbm 
voters  of  Virginia  more  coovlnelngly  ttum 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  tines  presMenttal 
elections  Hasbt  has  been  too  bosy  "r**^fc«»«g 
apples"  to  speak  out  for  the  Deauotiatte 
ticket — and  the  State  has  gone  RspabUeaa 
each  time.  Btbd  did  not  endcne  Ifce  in 
1963.  but  he  did  tell  Virginians  by  radio  that 
"I  will  not,  and  cannot,  in  good  eansoleBos 
end<»ae  the  national  Democratic  platform  or 
the  Stevenson-Sparkmss  ticket."  In  IMS 
he  said  nothing  at  all.  In  1000  bs  an- 
nounced only  that  "I  have  found  at  tlmee 
that  sllenoe  Is  golden."  RepuUloaa  Mlzon 
carried  Democratic  Virginia  by  mors  than 
43.000  votee. 

TAKT  BIWUBB 

In  the  Senate.  Btbd's  power  is  selrloni  es- 
hiUted  before  the  gallaries.  Ordinarily,  be 
Is  a  poor  speaker.  But  whan  hla  dander  is 
up.  his  oratory  can  be  blistering.  His  reply 
to  orlticiam  trom  Florida's  Clauds  Psppar  la 
1046  Is  a  Senate  legend:  "When  I  becans 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  distinguished  col- 
league said  to  me  that  it  never  paid  to  gst 
Into  a  contest  with  a  akunk."  Wban  IIiibmi 
Hcmpbbxt.  as  a  freshman  Senator,  had  ttis 
temerity  to  call  Btbd's  Joint  Oommitfese  on 
the  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ss- 
pendltures  an  example  of  "waste  and  ex- 
travagance." Btbd's  floor  reply  coveaed  flvs 
pages  of  addle  language  In  ths 

SBONAL    RaOOBD.      HUICPBBBT    bSS 

Btbd  that  this  wss  "the  worst  mMafce  I  < 
made." 

When  aroused,  Btbs  is  also  apt  to  < 
a  letter.  U.S.  Chamber  of  OomoMre 
dent  H.  Ladd  Plumley  received  one  reosntlj 
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vIkMi  Vm  chambwr  endoned  a  tax  cut — 
»tblBc  wbltfb,  to  BnB,  wnactart  oX  oon- 
ratlt»  bareay.  TIm  duunberli  statement. 
vrota  Bras,  vm  "fiicallj  IrraqMmlblfl  ia  the 
hll^OMt  d^i^ea.''  Bnp  dlimlwii  the  notton 
of  setOag  man  rereBue  t^  a  pump-prlmlng 
tax  cut  ai  *a  damned  ahamdlty."  The  only 
big  ootlajra  of  which  Bran  approres  are  those 
for  defense,  conaerration  and  hlghwaja — as 
long  as  the  last  la  pay-aa-Ton-go. 

Btbd  la  aa  aonaar?aftiTe  peraonaUy  aa  he  la 
polltlcaUy.  ftar  years  he  woitld  buy  a  Chev- 
rolet and  drive  tt  onto  it  was  f  aUing  mpart; 
ha  switchad  to  hla  present  habit  of  setting  a 
nav  Obevtolet  each  year  only  when  per- 
avaded  that  tt  would  aave  him  money  (he 
haa  a  dealer  who  glvea  hlui  a  new  car  for 
$000  and  hts  old  one).  Hla  wife  has  been 
aa  tavalld  for  asTcnd  yean;  but  Harry  and 
"atttto"  Byrd  ware  never  much  for  Washing- 
loa'a  aoetal  mezry-go-round.  Hla  only  social 
extravaffaneea  are  a  picnic  in  hla  orchards 
each  August,  which  attracts  soma  SjOOO  Vir- 
ginians, and  a  aerlea  of  S  ^ving  partlea 
at  Tfriaaiwrwit  for  Waahlngton'a  elite  and  sane 
of  hla  Virginia  cronlaa.  Although  he  neither 
amotesa  nor  drlnka.  he  aervaa  a  man-slaed 
drink.  foUows  it  with  a  MUowing  buffet  of 
frted  chldken,  Banithflftlrt  ham  and  atraw- 
betry  Aortcake. 

BAKOZa  TTT 

BTaa'a  only  fiscal  soft  spot  is  In  hla  love  for 
national  parka.  He  haa  visited  nearly  every 
one  In  the  United  States.  The  National 
Park  Senrica.  ha  aays.  Is  one  agency  that  "re- 
tuma  $1^  value  for  every  tl  si)ent."  The 
Service  in  tium  clearly  appreciates  Btsd: 
he  la  the  Service's  only  honorary  ranger, 
proudly  wears  his  sUver  badge  No.  7T7  at  park 
oeremonlea.  He  haa  been  climbing  in  the 
Blue  Ridge — such  peaks  as  Hawks  Bill,  Naked 
T(^  RoiiTKlhaart  Bldge  and  his  favored  Old 
Bag  for  60  yeara.  He  q)ent  his  honeymoon 
in  thooe  mountaina.  got  Booeevelt  to  start  the 
SOO-mile-long  Blue  Bldge  Parkway.  Is  mainly 
teaponaible  for  Shenandoah  National  Park. 
On  each  of  hla  past  two  birthdays  he  has 
donated  a  camping  ahetter  near  Skyland; 
thay  have  been  dubbed  '^nn'a  Neat  No.  1" 
and  "Braa^a  Neat  No.  2."  Bn»  gallantly 
^ttTiftoti  at  the  dedication  of  Btbs^  Nest  No. 
S  tblayaar. 

When  hla  Senate  dutlea  keep  him  away 
from  tha  Blua  Bldg3.  Brao  takea  that  early 
morning  walk  through  Bock  Creek  Park — 
and  hla  muajnga  are  a  aemlnar  In  political 
hlatory  and  practice,  well  aalted  with  great 
laauaa  and  namea  of  the  past.  *7ve  lived 
here  ever  ainoe  I  came  to  Waahington,"  lie 
aaya  aa  ha  aeta  out  fnnn  the  Shoreham.  "ItiB 
nearly  80  yeara  ago  now.  Tou  know,  the 
Shoreham  waa  in  bankruptcy  when  I  first 
oame  here.  I  told  'em  I  didnt  have  any 
money,  but  they  said  I  might  as  wen  stay 
until  I  ooHld  pay,  because  nobody  tia»  had 
any  either." 

Ha  awlnga  hla  cane  nonchalantly  at  a  buah, 
looks  back  to  see  if  his  aging  cocker  spaniel 
la  atill  with  him.  "Tou  know,"  he  says,  "they 
ware  telling  me  not  too  long  ago  that  I 
eoUldnt  walk  any  more.  One  winter  they 
bad  aome  Ice  on  tiioae  steps  back  there  and 
it  waa  covered  with  snow  and  X  dldnt  see  it, 
so  I  f  A  and  hurt  my  knee  and  it  gave  me 
arthritis."  He  flexes  his  left  knee.  "They 
wanted  to  ttke  my  kneecap  off,  laid  it 
wouldn't  crtpple  me  and  it  woxild  atop  the 
arthrltla.  But  I  dldnt  like  that  idea  much, 
ao  Z  did  juat  tha  oppoaite.  Z  went  out  and 
OUmbad  Old  Rag  the  next  weekend.  It  hurt 
Ilka  ban,  but  Z  got  up  there.  Now  Z've  got  It 
bttOt  up  10 1  ean  get  around  all  right.  It'i 
built  up  muMlw  all  around  that  knM. 
Look  bare."  He  haula  up  his  left  pant  leg. 
"Look  at  tha  dlffiiranoa  from  the  other  one." 
Be  tufi  VP  that  pant  lag. 

ON  BIS  BBJ.T 

to  o  blgh  Wirt  ftaea  e—ltng  off 
a  publie  haven 


fiUed  with  dogwood,  rhododendron,  and 
sive  tre<w.  Since  tt  is  not  open  so  early 
the  moining,  Btkd  for  years  used  to  crawl  on 
hla  belly  through  a  hole  in  the  fence.  Then 
the  hole  waa  patched.  Btxo  hesitantly  asMf 
11  he  might  have  his  own  key  to  the  gat 
something  the  Park  Service  would  ha^e 
granted  long  ago  at  the  slightest  hint,  rl 
got  'em  to  put  in  the  Shenandoah  Park  wl 
I-was  Governor.  It  was  the  depression  tht 
but  I  got  a  million  dollars  out  of  Congr< 
and  we  raised  another  million.  Icl 
wouldn't  let  the  mountain  people  stay 
there.  He  made  than  all  move  out. 
begged  him  not  to  do  that.  I  said  Just  Uet 
the  old  ones  atay  there  and  live  out  their 
lives.  But  this  Tugwell  fellow  had  Just  come 
bock  from  Russia,  and  he  and  Ickes  got  ttjie 
idea  of  moving  them  all  in  together. 

"You  know  motmtain  people  won't  liye 
close  to  anybody  else.  But  they  made  'tpx 
get  out  and  burned  their  houses  down  atid 
built  two  settlements  for  them  outside 
park — that  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  whc 
park  did.  And  It  dldnt  last  very  long  elt 
They  were  making  them  all  work  and 
everything  they  raised  In  together.  Ofte 
night  after  they'd  been  there  about  a  ye$^r, 
one  man  got  In  and  robbed  the  smokehou^ 
where  all  the  meat  was,  and  the  others  gpt 
mad  and  they  killed  him.  That  was  tii^e 
end  of  that  Russian  business." 

Btkd  heads  back  down  a  bridle  path, 
Shoreham's  sandy-colored  brick  looi 
above  the  trees.  "When  I  was  Governor  th^ 
asked  me  if  Winston  Churchill  could  coi 
down  and  visit.  He  wanted  to  see  the  battl^ 
fields.  The  only  trouble  was  that  when 
got  there,  they  told  me  he  drank  a  quart  pf 
brandy  a  day.  It  was  strict  prohibition,  ai^d 
I  never  had  allowed  any  In  the  mansion. 
I  called  up  a  fellow  who  I  thought  mlg^t 
be  able  to  get  It  and  said.  'John,  I'm  in,  a 
hell  of  a  fix.  I  need  you  to  deliver  a  quajrt 
of  brandy  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Governof's 
mansion  every  day  this  week.' 

"Churclim  had  some  feUow  with  hlkn 
named  Lord  so-and-so,  and  the  Lord  hid 
a  girl  In  San  Francisco  and  was  always  call- 
ing her  up  the  whole  time  they  were  there. 
After  they  left,  Z  got  a  bill  for  those  calls 
for  $250."  ^ 

Habxt  Btro  walks  back  into  the  Shorehatn 
to  change  his  clothes  and  cook  his  own 
breakfast.  He  is  ready  to  do  a  day's  wct^k 
on  the  Hill  in  defense  of  his  idea  that  a 
doUar  la  a  dollar  and  that  economics  is 
reaDy  a  simple,  commonsense  subject,  "^o 
a  man  with  reminiscences  like  his.  it  doles 
not  aeem  illogical  that  he  should  think  tntit 
he  may  yet  teach  quite  a  few  lessons  to  that 
atb-aetive  young  fellow  in  the  White  Hotaie. 


THE  JOUIWAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  had  Intended  to  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  0t 
the  Journal  of  Tuesday,  August  14,  attd 
the  Joiimal  of  Wednesday,  Augiist  15,  oe 
dispensed  with.  I  now  make  tli^t 
request.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  thttre 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  $o 
ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  foUowmg 
routine  business  was  transacted:        ■■ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repte- 
sentatlves,  by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  SJts 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    Ibe 


House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  3428)  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  to  the  mvmicipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  mimicipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Juvenile  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3491)  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Vice  President. 


PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition 
from  the  Oliver  American  Trading  Co., 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  signed  by  How- 
ard T.  Oliver,  president,  relating  to  an 
investigation  of  the  claims  convention 
with  Mexico,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendnient: 

HH.  11721.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  April  30,  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  973  million  for  ttiat  purpose 
(Rept.  No.  1882);  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
arrangements  t>e  made  for  viewing  within 
the  United  States  of  certain  films  prepared 
by  the  n.S.  Information  Agency  (Rept.  No. 
1883). 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 — REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— ADDITIONAL.  DIS- 
SENTING, SUPPLEMENTAL,  AND 
MINORITY  VIEWS    <S.   REPT.   NO. 

1881) 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  I  report  favor- 
ably, with  amendments,  the  bill  (H.R. 
10650)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  in- 
vestment in  certain  depreciable  pr(H>erty. 
to  elimmate  certain  defects  and  inequi- 
ties, and  for  ottier  purposes,  and  I  eub- 
mit  a  report  thereon. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  individual  views  of  Sen- 
ators Byrd  of  Virginia,  Qorx,  Williams 
of  Delaware,  and  Cxtrtis;  the  addititmal 
views  of  Senator  McCarthy:  the  dissent- 
ing views  of  Senators  Caklsoh,  BMnnrr. 
BuTLBR,  Curtis,  and  Morton,  and  the 
supplemental  and  minority  Tlews  of 
Senators  Douolas  and  Gone.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  wiU 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objeotion,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 


1962 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  lir.  PT7LBRIOHT,  from  ttie  Oommittee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

WiUiam  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
Ivunbia,  a  Foreign  Servioe  oOloer  of  tbe  dees 
of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Aselstant  Sec- 
retary of  State: 

Charles  B.  Boblen,  of  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  F(H«ign  Senrioe  ofllcer  of  the  class 
of  career  ambaeaador,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Prance; 

Foy  D.  Kohler,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Senrioe 
officer  of  tlM  class  of  career  minister,  to  t>e 
Ambassador  Sztraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics; 

John  H.  Ferguson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambaaaador  Sztraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco; 

William  Leonliart,  of  Weet  Virginia,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Sztraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Tanganyika;  and 

Bernard  T.  Brennan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Administration. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Ut.  CLARK: 

S.  3M5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Roaen; 
to  the  Oonunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  bimeelf.  Mr. 
KsTATTTiB,  and  Mr.  LAtrscHX) : 

8.  3646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  relative  to 
merger  of  domestic  telegraph  carriers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 
he  introduced  the  al>ove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    CURTIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CAataoM,  and  Mr.  RAifDC».ra) : 

S.  3647.  A  bm  to  amend  sections  4663  and 
4664  of  title  30,  United  SUtes  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  mailing  of  certain  reading  and 
other  materials  for  the  use  of  blind  persons: 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  dnrns  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bm.  wtiich  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine: 

8.  3648.  A  bill  authorising  the  project  for 
Narraguagus  River,  Maine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  reeolution  making  the 
17th  day  of  September  in  each  year  a  legal 
holiday  to  be  known  as  "Constitution  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  oo  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dnuunt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOIJ>H: 

S.J.  Res.  aiB.  Joint  resolution  authoriilnf 
the  President  of  the  United  Btotes  to  Imu* 
a  proclamation  deolarlng  81r  Winston 
ChuroblU  to  be  an  honorary  dtlaen  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerloa;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  the  Judielary. 

(See  tht  remarks  of  Mr.  lUKDOLni  wbsn 
b«  Introduoed  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
whloh  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  INTRODUCES 
A  RESOLUTION  THAT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CONVEY  ON  SIR 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL  HONOR- 
ARY CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
Winston  Churchill  represents  perhaps 
better  than  any  man  alive,  the  strong 
ties  of  love,  honor,  and  sacrifice  which 
so  closely  Join  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain.  As  a  war- 
rior of  his  coimtry.  as  a  statesman  of 
vision  and  purpose,  and  as  a  gifted  leader 
in  letters  and  literature  and  law.  he  will 
be  acclaimed  by  generations  yet  unborn 
for  a  true  hero  of  his  time. 

His  is  a  genius  of  spirit,  of  character, 
of  conviction. — that  urged  a  battered  na- 
tion onward  to  victory  over  a  merciless 
foe — that  lighted  a  pathway  through  the 
glo<Hn  of  postwar  adversity,  and  spurred 
a  flagging  people  to  superhuman  effort 
and  sacrifice — that  marshaled  hopes 
and  shored  up  faith,  rekindled  hope  and 
engendered  confidence. 

His.  the  dream  of  unity  among  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  Atlantic;  his, 
the  idea  of  a  fraternal  association 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  memorable  day 
when,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  listened  to  his  dynamic 
address  in  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

And.  Winston  Churchill's  courage  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  mi<^ 
human  dignity  have  served  to  challenge 
and  inspire  our  Nation  to  victory  in  war, 
and  to  achievement  in  peace.  Our  debt 
to  him  can  never  be  repaid.  It  exceeds 
infinity,  and  increases  daily. 

However,  there  Is  one  honor,  one  token 
of  rare  esteem  and  love  which  is  within 
this  Nation's  power  to  bestow,  and  which 
is  worthy  of  Winston  Churchill's  place  of 
history.  The  recognition  of  which  I 
speak  is  the  gift  of  honorary  citizenship 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Surely 
there  is  no  more  fltUng  demonstration 
of  the  re^^ect  and  gratitude  which  we 
hold  for  this  champion  of  wiAnUn^^  tt^nn 
the  gift  of  citizenship — the  most  highly 
prized  possession  of  every  patriotic 
American.  His  mother  was  Jenny 
Jerome,  a  citizen  of  our  Republic. 

No  more  tangible  evidence  could  we 
offer  than  that  this  Nation,  through  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress,  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  declaring  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of 
our  public. 

To  this  purpose  I  introduce  a  Joint 
resolution,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  aiul 
request  that  it  be  appropriately  referred, 
for  what  I  hope  will  be  positive  action. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  i^- 
propriately  referred. 

The  Joint  reeolution  (8J.  Res.  218) 
authoriilng  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  declaring 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  be  an  honorary 
dtisen  of  the  United  States  of  Amerloa. 
introduoed  by  Mr.  RunoLn,  was  n- 
oeived,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MoCARlBY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  HH.  13391.  the 
farm  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee an  Agriculture,  which  I  intend  to 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HvmvbmmyI,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  «^mot%/iw|^nt  is  to 
add  a  dairy  program  to  the  new  version 
of  the  Soiate  farm  bilL  Last  spring  the 
administration  recommended  that  a 
dairy  program  be  enacted.  Testimony 
was  given  on  the  rapidly  rising  dairy 
surpluses  and  on  the  increasing  costs  of 
the  present  dairy  program  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Despite  these  recommenda- 
tions the  Senate  committee  could  not 
reach  agreemeit  on  a  dairy  provisloa. 
Attempts  by  myself  and  other  Senators 
to  add  a  didry  provision  on  the  floor  also 
failed  to  carry. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  how- 
ever, has  provided  for  a  minimnm  volun- 
tary reduction  program  in  its  farm  bill. 
The  amendment  which  I  propose  to  of- 
fer strengthens  the  House  provision  and 
offers  an  opportunity  to  adopt  an  effec- 
tive voluntary  program  which  will  Im- 
prove the  income  of  dairy  farmers  *nH 
at  the  same  time  cut  down  on  surpluses 
and  Government  costs. 

The  dairy  problem  is  fast  approaching 
emergency  proportions,  and  I  believe 
there  are  solid  reasons  why  the  Senate 
should  now  Bdapi  a  ten^xnury  program 
even  though  it  rejected  action  last  fining. 

There  were  some  ^h^o  believed  that  the 
drop  in  price  supports  from  83  to  75  per- 
cent of  parity  on  April  1  would  result  In 
a  substantial  cut  in  production.  This  has 
not  been  the  case,  although  production 
is  temporarily  down  in  some  areas  be- 
cause of  a  drought  oonditton. 

The  Department  of  Agricttltux«  esti- 
mates that  Government  expenditures  for 
dairy  purchases  will  be  about  $6M  mil- 
lion for  the  current  marketing  year,  mp- 
proximately  the  same  as  for  last  year. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
purchasing  dairy  products  for  price-sup- 
port purposes  at  the  equivalent  of  an  an- 
nual rate  of  10.5  billion  pounds  of  the 
annual  marketing  of  119.3  bilUon  pounds 
of  milk.  It  is  expected  that  the  CiCC 
will  have  to  acquire  400  million  pounds 
of  butter,  350  million  pounds  of  cheeee. 
and  1.2  billion  pounds  of  dry  mUfc  tht^ 
year. 

I  have  talked  with  many  dairy  farm- 
ers and  repreeentatives  at  major  pro- 
ducer groups  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
Dairy  farmers  are  worried  about  the 
mounting  surpluses  and  the  ^ttap  in  m- 
come  of  dairy  farmers.  I  hare  been  toM 
by  many  dairy  leaders  that  while  they 
believe  the  inajorlty  of  dairy  farmers 
would  still  vote  to  rejeet  a  program  with 
mandatory  quotas,  ther  would  welcome 
an  effeotlye  voluntary  mocram. 

The  dairy  Industry  la  dlgturbod,  Ukt- 
wlse,  about  the  poasible  tffeeU  of  the 
Supreme  Court  deelsion  of  June  4,  !«- 
high  VaUey  Cooperattve  Varmara.  lao.. 
against  United  Stateg,  which  hM  Mt  tht 
future  effeetlvanais  of  Federal  mar- 
keting orders  in  doubt 
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We  have  »  aAtaatton.  then,  in  whiob 
dairy  farmen  are  VaaiDg  between  $250 
and  $300  mflUon  In  income  because  of 
the  drop  In  iniee  sivportB.  The  Oov- 
erranent  Ib  aeqafarinff  ilie  equtvaient  c^ 
about  10  pereent  ot  the  mUk  maxfeeted. 
aovenuBent  costs  are  ecmtlnuing  at 
about  the  same  rate  and  Govemment- 
held  stBplufles  are  rising  rapidly. 

In  my  }u(tement  it  is  clear  that  the 
present  program  is  not  aeeomplidiing 
its  purpose  and  that  a  change  is  needed. 

Tlie  House  bill  has  the  merit  of  recog- 
nizing the  problem  and  of  makii^  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  it.  but  the  House  measure 
lacks  the  potential  to  reduce  the  surplus 
to  a  algnfflcant  degree  or  to  improve  the 
income  of  dairy  farmers. 

The  Houae  dairy  provision  provides  for 
surplus  reduction  payments  to  producers 
of  up  to  $2.50  per  hundredweight  for  the 
amoxmt  they  reduce  their  1961  average 
marketing  of  milk,  within  a  range  of  10 
to  25  percent.  Provision  is  also  made  in 
the  bill  to  permit  producers  in  Federal 
order  markets  to  make  adjustments  In 
th^  marketings  at  the  surplus  price 
rather  than  at  the  blend  price.  They 
will  not  be  penaHzifid  in  their  share  of  the 
class  I  sales  because  they  participate  in 
the  program. 

The  amendment  which  I  intended  to 
prcHlMie  incorporates  the  House  provision 
In  general.  The  important  addition  in 
my  amendment  is  the  provision  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
supplemental  payments  to  cooperating 
produoart  in  addition  to  the  surplus  re- 
duction payments. 

The  amount  of  the  supplemental  pay- 
ment nottld  bt  Nt  by  tbc  Sceretary  at 
A  rate  net  to  cxeoid  the  dlffertnoo  be- 
tween the  VM.  average  price  at  whole- 
i»le  lor  milk  for  manufMlurlof  pur- 
pooM  and  90  peroml  of  partly  for  that 

auantlty  of  milk  the  partlolpatlng  pro- 
ueer  markele. 

Ttm  amondment  alio  pormlto  the 
Boorttanr  to  itt  the  lOBoral  baaio  prloo 
lupport  lor  miUi  at  botwoon  VO  and  1ft 
pereent  of  parity,  dependent  upon  lun- 
pUeo,  tout  thle  auttaertty  would  not  be 
ofltotlvo  unttt  the  wd  ol  the  ourrtat 
martntlBt  year,  liareh  II,  iftftl. 

T)io  UM  ol  thli  authortty,  ol  oourtt. 
It  oonflned  to  the  period  when  the  lee- 
retary  haa  the  emeneney  program  In 
operation.  It  don  not  roplaiN  tho  pro- 
viileai  ol  the  baele  act  ol  INI  but  only 
provldea  a  temporary  woeptioa.  to  be 
UMd  at  hi!  dlMretlon  in  order  to  aohleve 
the  purpoeee  of  the  emerieney  program. 

Xn  efliot  tho  propoaid  dairy  program 
it  idmply  an  applieatton  of  the  proce- 
dures c(  the  temporary  feed  gram  pro- 
gram to  milk.  The  aurplus  reduction 
payment!  lor  milk  are  the  OQUtralent  to 
the  payBsents  on  acreage  diverted  from 
feed  grain  pnxluetion.  The  supplemen- 
tal paymente  on  the  milk  marketed  Iqr 
those  cfaooiinf  to  enter  the  reduction 
program  are  equlralenl  to  the  dlffermee 
between  the  support  price  offered  feed 
grain  produeeis  and  the  market  level  at 
which  thoae  who  do  not  enter  ttie  pro- 
gram sell  tbefar  feed  grains. 

Of  oourae  in  the  dairy  program  it  is  not 
XxmtblB  to  maintain  doerent  prioee  In 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  In  the  feed 
grain  iMrogram.  The  loans  and  purchases 


used  in  the  feed  grain  program  for  supt 
plemental  benefits  to  cooperators  caot 
not  be  extended  in  the  same  way  to  inrt 
dividual  producers  on  their  milk.  Th4 
effect  of  the  gupplement€d  payments  fooT 
milk,  however,  is  the  same:  the  supple* 
mental  payments  would  reflect  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  market  price  and 
special  support  level,  up  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  as  set  by  the  Secretary  for  thosft 
participating. 

The  proposal  is  for  a  temporary  prot 
gram  to  meet  the  emergency  situatlooj. 
It  would  be  efTective  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  from  October  1  of  this  year  to 
March  31. 1964.  The  House  provision  of 
surplus  reduction  pajrments  is  limited  t0 
9  months. 

The  program  provided  by  my  amend'- 
ment  gives  the  Secretary  the  flexibilitsf 
to  develop  an  effective  reduction  pro* 
gram  and  to  improve  the  net  income  of 
those  who  participate.  Because  the  coji 
of  the  program  depends  upon  the  level 
at  which  the  Secretary  sets  the  s'UTplu$ 
reduction  payments  and  also  the  amount^ 
of  the  supplemental  payments — and  ilti 
turn  these  amounts  are  related  to  avail* 
able  supplies — It  is  not  possible  to  give 
an  exact  cost  estimate.  It  can  be  stated 
that  the  program  should  cost  less  thaJi 
the  existing  program  and  at  the  samt 
time  accomplish  a  substantial  reductloi^ 
in  surpluses  and  surplus  storage  cost«. 
The  savings  over  the  existing  prograai 
would  be  achieved  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  make  a  surplus  reduction  payment  ot 
$2.50  or  less  to  the  producer  for  not 
producing  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
than  for  the  CCC  to  pay  over  $4  for  the 
milk  after  It  Is  produced  and  processed. 
The  economy  of  this  procedure  Is  estir- 
mated  to  be  great  enough  to  permit  maki- 
Ing  the  iupplemental  payments  to  oof- 
operating  produoen  end  itlll  reaUie  k 
Mvlngi  in  total  eeita  over  the  exlitlnt 
program. 

The  program  will  alio  improve  tho 
Inoome  ol  thoio  who  partlolpate.  Th«y 
would  rtoeive  roduotion  ^aymtnti  up 
to  $9.80  per  hundred  for  the  amount 
they  cut  back  and  supplemental  pay- 
menti  on  what  they  market.  Taken 
gfthor,  thOH  payment!  would  pro?l( 
the  averagt  dairy  producer  with  a  largi 
net  Inoome  than  he  would  rtoeive  Iroi 
hli  preient  higher  production  under 
exiiting  prtoo  lupport  program.  Xt 
alio  dear  that  the  whole  dairy  induit 
will  be  more  itable  and  in  a  better 
nomio  condition  11  the  exoeeilve  iv 
plueee  are  reduced. 

We  are  ipending  large  amount!  undtir 
the  existing  program;  yet  the  Oovera|- 
ment-held  supplies  are  increasing  and 
the  Income  of  dairy  farmers  is  deellnit#. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  drifting  and  li- 
action.  a  policy  which  ean  only  lead  to  k 
crisis  in  the  whole  industry  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  family-type  dairy  farmer  is 
certain  to  be  hurt. 

The  program  which  I  am  proposiag 
and  which  Senator  Humphkct  hijs 
Joined  me  bi  sponsoring  is  an  emergen«7 
measure.  R  is  a  voluntary  program.  It 
impoees  no  mandatory  quotas  or  con- 
trols. Producers  who  do  not  wish  to 
enter  the  program  would  be  free  to  pro- 
duce as  they  choose  at  the  market  priof. 
Because  the  Secretary  r  would  be  pett- 


mitted  to  adjust  the  basic  price  support 
level  between  70  and  75  percent  of  parity, 
there  would  be  no  Incentive  for  those 
not  entering  the  program  to  expand  their 
operations.  To  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary used  his  authority  to  adjust  the 
general  price  support  between  70  and  75 
percent  of  parity,  consumer  prices  for 
dairy  products  would  be  reduced  some- 
what and  consumption  stimulated.  But 
the  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  estab- 
lish stability  In  the  industry  and  to  im- 
prove farm  income.  I  believe  that  once 
the  program  is  in  effect  the  market  price 
would  tend  to  rise  above  the  basic  price 
support  level  and  that  the  entire  dairy 
industry  would  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a  sit- 
uation which  calls  for  effective  action. 
The  House  has  approved  a  dairy  pro- 
gram but  it  is  insufficient  to  reduce  the 
surplus  which  is  now  requiring  the  Grov- 
eriunent  to  purchase  the  equivalent  of 
about  10  percent  of  the  milk  marketed. 
The  Senate  should  act.  I  believe,  to 
strengthen  the  House  provision  and  to 
provide  a  temporary  program  to  Im- 
prove the  income  of  the  dairy  farmer 
and  to  reduce  Government  costs. 

I  believe  we  could  expect  good  partici- 
pation in  this  type  of  voluntary  program, 
just  as  the  response  to  the  emergency 
feed  grain  program  was  good  and  the 
program  effective.  Dairy  farmers  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and  greatly  con- 
cerned about  it.  They  would  respond  to 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  diffi- 
culties, but  the  present  program  pro- 
vides no  procedure  by  which  they  can 
make  adjustments  in  an  equitable  and 
reasonable  manner. 

X  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  X  intend  to  propose  In  be- 
half of  myiclf  and  my  ooUeague.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  iUx, 
HttmpkriyI,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RiconD.  

The  PRE8XDZN0  OFTXCSR.  The 
amendment  will  be  reoelved.  printed,  and 
He  on  the  table;  and,  without  objMtlon, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRs. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

On  es|f  01,  betwtta  Uhm  T  sad  $,  Insert 

thtfoilowlni! 

"lOITITLI  e— BAiav 

"Bse.  sae.  Th«  ourr«at  rste  of  produeUon 
ABd  msrketiai  of  mUk  in  the  eoaUaealal 
United  BtfttM,  tsoludiag  Alaska,  is  suob  as 
will  rtault  In  Mo«MlTt  sad  burdMMome  tup- 
pllN  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  durini 
th«  period  •ndiag  March  11. 1004. 

"In  order  to  afford  producers  the  oppor- 
tunity and  tha  maana  by  which  thay  can  on 
a  oompanaatad  baaia  voluntarily  adjuat  thalr 
markatlnga  of  milk  during  tha  parlod  aadirg 
Ifaroh  31. 1904,  mora  uaarly  to  aqual  damaad 
and  thua  raduca  Oovarnmant  purchaass  un- 
der lU  prlca  aupport  program,  tha  Baeratary 
of  Agriculture  la  hereby  euthoriaed.  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  carry 
out  for  the  period  eodlng  ICaroh  31,  1M4,  an 
emergency  dairy  aurplua  reduction  paymanta 
program  aa  eat  forth  in  the  following  aec- 
tlons  of  this  aubtltle. 

"£k.  327.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion U  hereby  authorised  to  make  aurplus 
reduction  payments  to  producera  in  ooatl- 
nental  United  Statea,  excluding  Alaaka,  who 
agree  to  reduce,  during  any  ona  or  mora 
quarterly  marketing  periods  atartlng  on  or 
after  October  1.  1902,  and  ending  March  SI, 
1964,   their  marketings   to  a  level  not    (1) 
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leea  than  10  per  oantum  or  (U)  more  than 
the  larger  of  25  per  centum  or  fifteen  thoua- 
and  pounds  of  milk  below  their  normal 
marketing  levels  aatabUshed  pursiiant  to 
section  328  of  thia  Act  for  each  such  quarter- 
ly marketing  period.  Such  payments  ahaU 
not  exceed  (i)  S2.50  per  hundredweight  of 
milk,  baals  3.82  per  centum  butterfat  con- 
tent, (11)  such  ratea  aa  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnee  will  effectxiate  voluntary  reduction  In 
marketings  by  producers,  or  (m)  the  cost  of 
acquiring  such  milk  in  the  form  of  dairy 
products  had  such  milk  been  marketed.  A 
producer  who  falls  to  reduce  his  marketings 
to  the  extent  required  by  his  agreement  shaU 
be  eligible  to  the  aurplua  reduction  pajrment 
on  the  quantity  by  which  he  actxuilly  reduced 
his  marketings  below  his  normal  marketing 
level,  provided  he  reduces  by  aa  much  as 
10  per  centum  of  his  normal  marketing 
level,  but  the  amount  of  sucb  payment  ahaU 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  20  per 
centum  of  what  would  have  been  the  pay- 
ment on  the  quantity  of  milk  which  he  failed 
to  reduce.  Agreementa  entered  into  here- 
under may  contain  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  detemaines  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  emergency 
dairy  surplus  reduction  paymenta  program 
and  to  aasure  that  a  producer's  reduction  in 
marketings  la  not  offaet  through  a  transfer 
of  his  milk  cows  to  another  producer  for  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk. 

"Sac.  338.  The  Secretary  ahall  establlah  a 
normal  marketing  level  for  each  producer  in 
the  continental  United  States,  excluding 
Alaaka,  who  deairaa  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pursuant  to  section  327  of  this  Act.  Such 
normal  marketing  level  shall  be  the  number 
of  pounds  of  milk,  or  tha  number  of  pounda 
of  milkfat,  or  such  unite  of  dairy  producta 
aa  tha  Oacretary  may  deem  appropriate  for 
tha  admlnlatratton  of  (hla  subtltla  which  U 
tha  lowar  of  (i)  tha  producor'a  markatlai 
during  tha  marketing  year  ending  Marob  81, 
leea.  or  (ll)  tha  Becrttary'a  actlmata  of  what 
woitld  be  marketed  la  a  marketing  year  by 
the  producer  baaad  on  the  rata  of  bis  mar- 
kstlnga  when  ha  catera  into  tha  agrttmaat 
with  Oommodlty  Credit  Ooiporation,  sd- 
luatad  for  aeaaonal  vartatlon.  In  aatabllah- 
ing  a  normal  markatlng  level,  tha  Oacretary 
shall  make  luch  adjuatmanta  in  tha  produc- 
er's 1001-00  markcllap  u  he  dMini  neeei- 
sary  for  flood,  droui hi,  disease  of  herd,  per- 
sonal haalih.  or  otaar  abaoraaal  condluona 
affecting  produeUon  or  markaUag,  Including 
tha  fact  that  tha  producer  mar  have  com- 
menced production  end  marketlni  arter 
April  1,  1111.  A  producer's  normal  market- 
lni level  for  the  marketlni  year  shall  be  ap- 
portioacd  by  the  Oecrctary  amoai  quartarly 
markcUni  parloda  thereof  In  accordance 
with  the  produoer'i  prior  marketing  pattern. 
subject  to  lueh  idjuitmante  as  the  tecretary 
detarmlnaa  nMcaaary  to  enable  tha  producer 
to  carry  out  hla  herd  management  plans  for 
the  marketlni  year.  The  quantity  thua  ap- 
portioned to  a  quartarly  marketing  period 
shall  be  the  produoer's  normal  marketlni 
level  for  such  period. 

"Sac.  sae.  The  Secretary  ahaU  praacrlbe 
■uch  converalon  factors  aa  ha  deema  necee- 
aary  for  uaa  In  dctermlnlni  the  quantity  of 
milk  marketed  by  producera  who  market 
their  milk  in  the  form  of  farm-aeparated 
cream,  butterfat,  and  other  dairy  producta. 

"Sxc.  330.  The  quantity  of  milk  reduced 
by  a  producer  purauant  to  hla  agreement 
under  thia  Act  ahall  be  considered  aa  having 
been  produced  and  marketed  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  hU  production 
or  marketing  history  under  any  farm  pro- 
gram in  which  Buch  history  may  become  a 
factor.  A  producer  who  movea  from  one 
area  to  another  and  there  engagea  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk  may  take 
with  him  all  or  any  portion  of  hla  normal 
markatlng  levrt. 


"Sec.  331.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration may  make  supplemental  payments 
to  producers  of  milk  for  manufacturing  who 
enter  into  agreements  under  section  827, 
which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  aurplua 
reduction  payments  mad?  to  such  producers. 
The  amount  of  such  a  supplemental  pay- 
ment to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  quan- 
tity of  mUk  marketed  by  a  producer  may 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
United  States  average  price  at  wholesale  of 
mUk  for  manufacturing  and  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  for  that  quantity  of  such 
milk. 

"Swc.  832.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  aa  are  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  and  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Costs  Inctirred  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnlstra- 
tlve  expenses  of  the  Corporation. 

"Sbc.  8S3.  Whenever  normal  marketing 
levels  are  establlahed  under  this  subtitle, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
(7  UwS.C.  601  et  seq.) ,  any  order  issued  under 
section  8c  thereof  ahall  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  in  section  8c  (6)  and  (7)  contain 
provisions  for  an  adjustment  in  the  \inlform 
price  for  producers  receiving  stirplus  reduc- 
tion paymenta  for  marketings  below  their 
normal  marketing  level.  Under  such  pro- 
vlslona  the  total  paymenta  to  auch  producera 
under  an  order  shall  be  equal  to  ( 1 )  the  uni- 
form price  multiplied  by  their  normal  mar- 
keting level  minus  (2)  the  lowest  class  price 
under  the.^rder  multiplied  by  the  amount 
by  which  such  producers  have  reduced  mar- 
ketlnga  below  their  normal  marketing  level. 
Zn  tha  computation  of  the  uniform  price 
there  ahall  be  Included,  at  tha  lowoat  olaaa 
price,  the  volume  of  mUk  upon  which  pro< 
ducara  wlU  ba  antlUad  to  aurplua  reduction 
paymanta.  For  tha  purpoaaa  of  thia  aac- 
tlon  a  producor'a  normal  markatlng  level 
ahall  be  apportioned  on  a  monthly  baala.  In 
tha  oaaa  of  a  producer,  part  of  whose  normal 
marketing  level  Is  based  on  marketlage  whleh 
ware  aot  subject  to  refulatloa  under  the 
order  during  tha  rapraaantatlva  parlod.  tha 
Oacretary  ahall  apportion  auch  preduccr'a 
normal  marketing  level  la  aoeordanoe  with 
hla  deliveries  of  milk  In  lueh  repreeenuuve 
period  and  the  reduction  in  deliferlee  from 
the  amount  apportioned  to  the  mftrketlaf 
area  ahall  ba  conaldarad  In  tha  calculation 
or  tha  uniform  price  and  payment  under 
sueh  order.  The  ineorporetloa  of  provlsloaa 
In  an  order  hereunder  shall  be  eubjeet  le 
the  same  procedural  requlremente  of  the 
Act  as  other  provisions  under  aectlon  le. 

"Ose.  S84.  No  peraon  engaied  In  tha  pur- 
chaaa  or  handling  of  milk,  milk  fat,  or  dairy 
products  ihall  dtcerlmtnate  eielnit  any  pro- 
ducer who  antara  Into  an  airaament  with  the 
Oommodlty  Credit  Corporation  purauant  to 
thli  Act.  The  Oommodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion ahall  not  purchaaa  dairy  producta  ttcm 
any  psraon  whom  the  aeeratary  determines 
practlcaa  auch  dlaorlmlnatlon.  The  eeveral 
dlatrlct  courta  of  tha  United  BUtaa  ahall 
have  orl|lnal  Jurladlctlon  to  hear  and  da- 
tannine  controvenlea  arlalni  under  thia  teo- 
tlon,  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, and  to  enjoin  and  reetraln  any 
pereon  or  pereons  from  disorimlnatlng  or 
conaplring  to  diacrimlnate  agalnat  any  pro- 
ducer in  violation  of  thia  aectlon. 

"Sac.  385.  (a)  NotwlthaUndlng  aectlon  201 
(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  aa 
antended,  the  Secretary  may,  in  carrying  out 
the  emergency  dairy  program  authorlaeid  in 
thia  aubtltle,  eatabllah  prloa  aupporta  for 
mUk  and  butterfat  at  such  level  between  70 
and  75  per  oentum  of  the  parity  prloe  there- 
for aa  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  authority  granted  by  the  provl- 
alona  of  subeeotlon  (a)  of  thia  aectlon  ahall 
become  effective  on  April  1.  1983." 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  VOMSXA- 
TION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIQN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  PresideDt.  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomlnatkm 
of  Francis  H.  Russell,  of  Maine,  a  For- 
eign Service  (^cer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Tunisia. 

In  accordance  with  the  ccmimittee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
<>  days  of  Its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


PRIORITY  IN  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  THE  NORTH- 
WEST 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  prior  to  the  Senate's  final  ac- 
tion on  S.  3153.  the  bill  granting  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  a  first  call  on  power  gen- 
erated at  Federal  plants  in  that  region. 
I  expressed  disappointment  with  the  fact 
that  debate  on  this  far-rea<diing  bill  was 
not  heard  by  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  further  stated  that  it  was  my  be- 
lief that  a  goodly  number  of  my  col- 
leagues did  not  fully  understand  the 
future  effects  flowing  from  adoption  of 
this  measure,  and  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  House  would  give  careful  and 
deliberate  consideration  to  the  record  of 
the  debate  in  the  Senate. 

Since  our  final  action,  Z  haTS  re-read 
the  Senate  debate,  and  Z  find  that  tt  Is 
ambiguous  and  partiaps  Inoompleta  on 
one  major  Issue  raised  in  otir  discussion. 
I  refer  to  the  issue  of  the  BonnerlUe 
Power  Administration's  present  eapaoltf 
to  market  seoondanr  eneriy.  Par  tha 
benefit  of  the  Members  In  the  other  bodyi 
Z  feel  that  eome  euppleasentary  reasarks 
on  this  Issus  are  in  order. 

During  the  tenate  debate  the  itafea- 
ment  repeatedly  wai  made  by  the  pro- 
ponent*—Conommioiiai  RiooaB.  pafM 
IBTOO.  16701,  15707.  and  1B9M— that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
needs  t.  IIM.  the  renonal  priority  MU. 
in  order  to  prevent  the  waate  of  MO 
million  a  year  In  poteatlal  leeoadary 
energy  which  now  Is  spilled  over  the 
dams  bypassini  the  power  taneratore. 

The  aUeiatlon  has  eoat  lubitaaoe  but 
its  eonnotations.  as  Implied  bf  the  len- 
ator's  argument,  are  extremely  mislead- 
Ini. 

Zb  the  first  plaoe.  the  ISO  mUUon  flfure 
is  of  questionable  validity.  That  amount, 
according  to  the  Znterlor  Task  Pores  re- 
port is  $15  million  at  the  highest.  That 
is  the  largest  flow  of  water  In  the  wetteet 
year— CoNQRBsszcitAi.  Ricord.  page  ISMO. 
m  average  yeare  It  would  be  a  lower 
amount  and  in  dry  yeare  it,  of  ooorse, 
would  be  well  below  the  figure  used  fay  the 
proponents  of  S.  3153. 

It  ehould  be  noted  also  that  sueh 
secondary  power  la  avaHabte  aalj  at  oer» 
tain  tlmee  of  the  year,  at  certain  ttanee 
of  the  night,  and  on  weekends  and  h^ 
days.  Whether  a  market  exists  any- 
where for  all  of  this  of^p«ak  power  Is 
questionable.  Thus  tha  asaigned  value, 
which  assumes  marketability,  is  cwtidnly 
subject  to  challenge. 
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Beooaa,  the  all^ation  Is  not  ac- 
curate that  this  legislation  is  necessary 
In  order  that  Bonneville  can  sell  its  sur- 
plus energy  outside  the  Northwest  with- 
out giving  preference  to  public  agencies 
outside  the  Northwest. 

Bonneyille  does  not  need  this  legisla- 
tion to  sell  such  energy.  It  never  has 
needed  it.  Bonneville  has  been  selling 
such  en«:^7  outside  the  Northwest  for 

years.  It  even  has  a  contract  to  sell 
UJB.  energy  to  a  utility  in  Canada.  For 
many  years  a  utility  operating  in  Wy- 
oming and  another  utility  In  Montana 
have  purchased  power  from  Bonneville 
under  contracts,  and  the  utilities  in  turn 
have  supplied  power  to  REA  coopera- 
tives in  Wyoming  and  eastern  Montana. 
req;>ectlvely,  both  outside  the  defined 
Northwest  region — Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee hearings.  May  5.  1960,  page  15. 
nils  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  at  variance 
with  contenticms  in  the  Senate  debate 
that  "presently  there  are  no  such  con- 
tracts"— CONCRBSSIONAL      RECORD,      page 

15911.  It  has  never  been  claimed  that 
these  separate  transactions  have  given 
the  cooperatives  any  preference  right  to 
Bonneyille  power. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
preference  does  not  attach  to  Federal 
power  sold  to  such  private  utilities  which 
in  turn  resell  It  to  their  customers,  both 
public  and  private — Congbissional  Rec- 
ord, page  15937. 

In  fact.  Bonneville  could  have  been 
selling  surplus  energy  in  California  un- 
der just  such  arrangements  as  it  has  with 
these  utilities  in  other  outside  areas.  In 
1959  Bonneville  requested  the  Pacific 
Oas  k  Electric  Co.  to  consider  purchas- 
ing surplus  energy  from  the  North- 
west— House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee hearings.  May  8.  1962.  page  146. 
Early  in  1959  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration went  to  P.O.  &  E.  in  an  ef- 
fort to  sell  surplus  power.  P.O.  &  E. 
agreed  to  buy  on  a  "when,  as,  and  if 
available  basis,"  and  the  two  parties  ne- 
gotiated a  contract — Senate  Interior 
Subcommittee  hearings.  April  9,  1959. 
pages  154,  156.  Under  the  Bonneville 
proposal  to  P.O.  &  E.  nearly  1  billion  kil- 
owatt-hours a  year,  on  the  average, 
would  have  been  transmitted  over  exist- 
ing interconnections  between  California 
and  Oregon  utility  companies  and  a  new 
230-kllovolt  interconnection  the  compa- 
nies would  have  built.  Had  the  contract 
been  executed,  Bonneville  net  revenues 
would  have  been  Increased  by  $6  million 
during  the  intervening  3-year  period  to 
June  30,  1962 — ^House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearings,  May  8,  1962. 
page  146. 

A  draft  of  contract  was  agreed  upon, 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  and 
also  satisfactory  to  Bonneville,  protect- 
ing existing  and  future  customers  in  the 
Northwest.  In  other  words,  no  strings 
were  attached.  Bonneville  could  draw 
back  the  power  at  any  time  in  any 
amount  the  Northwest  desired— hear- 
ings, April  9,  1959,  pages  161, 174.  There 
was  no  protection  problem  whatever.  In 
fact,  Bonneville  could  cancel  the  con- 
tract at  any  time — on  30  days'  notice. 

In  spite  of  this,  when  the  draft  of  con- 
tract was  submitted  in  April  of  1959,  to 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  final  action  was  suspendj- 
ed  on  the  request  of  the  committee,  untsU 
legislation  could  be  introduced  to  do  th^ 
same  thing.  That  is  the  purpose.  alleg|- 
edly,  for  S.  3153.  The  fact  is  that  su( 
protection  for  the  Northwest  consume! 
is  the  very  thing  Bonneville  now  assuri 
the  Northwest  in  selling  the  same  kind 
of  power  to  the  same  kind  of  privatie 
Utility  companies  serving  the  same  kinfl 
of  diversified  customers,  including  pub^ 
lie  agencies,  in  other  areas,  outside  th|e 
Pacific  Northwest  as  delineated  in  $. 
3153.  And.  no  mistake  can  be  mad|e 
about  it.  preference  does  not  attach  to 
that  power. 

Thus  there  was  no  need  for  this  legis- 
lation at  all.  There  never  was.  Therte 
never  would  be — except  if  a  Fedeit^l 
transmission  line  were  built.  A  regional 
solicitor  in  the  Portland,  Greg..  ofBce  C|f 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1950, 
held  that  preference  would  attach  to  tbie 
power  over  a  Federal  line — Senate  Inter- 
ior Subcommittee  hearings,  May  5.  1960, 
pages  27-29.  In  that  opinion  the  re- 
gional solicitor  made  no  ruling  with  rc|- 
spect  to  a  private  line.  Thus  with  a 
Federal  line,  the  Northwest's  nonprefen- 
ence,  private  customers  would  have  tp 
take  a  back  seat  to  public  agencies  np 
and  down  the  length  of  the  line — a  dis- 
tance of  2,000  miles — or  however  far  ad|- 
vanced  technology  may  make  it  eco- 
nomic. 

The  proponents  of  S.  3153  confused 
the  issue  in  the  Senate  debate — Con- 
gressional Record,  page  15938 — by  im- 
plsring  that  the  ruling  applied  to  prlva^ 
lines.  The  fact  is,  and  the  record  showf 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  specifically  held  thijt 
"the  proposed  sale  of  secondary  energjy 
by  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to 
Pacific  Oas  fi  Electric  Co.  for  delivery, 
whether  at  Yamsay,  Greg.,  or  at  tiie 
Oregon-California  border,  will  not  estab- 
lish any  preference  rights  in  Califomlja 
to  power  sold  imder  such  contract  ovijr 
any  customers  of  the  Bonneville  Powcjr 
Administration  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west"— Congressional  Rkcoro,  pa0e 
15938,  quoting  hearings,  May  5,  IQw), 
page  29. 

Therefore,  once  again,  it  is  clear  that 
S.  3153  is  not  needed.  It  is  not  needefl 
in  order  for  Bonneville  to  sell  its  sur- 
plus energy.  It  is  not  needed  to  obviatje 
draining  off  of  power  legitimately  needed 
in  the  Northwest.  It  is  not  needed  for 
Bonneville  to  keep  from  wasting  wati(r 
over  its  dams.  It  is  not  needed  any  more 
today  than  it  ever  was  or  ever  would  b*. 
The  argvunents  of  its  proponents  appear 
to  indicate  the  real  purpose  of  the  bfll 
is  to  clear  the  way  so  that  a  Federal 
transmission  line  can  be  built  and  let  tls^ 
Northwest  eat  its  cake  and  have  it,  to<>. 

All  the  problems  this  legislatioh 
creates  for  other  regions,  for  other 
States,  for  the  fundamental  principle  of 
customer  preference,  for  equitable  treat- 
ment of  all  the  people  with  Federal  pow- 
er paid  for  by  all  the  people,  could  havje 
been  avoided  with  the  death  of  S.  3153. 

As  it  is,  other  regions  and  other  Stat«|s 
have  every  right  to  introduce  similar  bills 
in  the  quest  of  equity.  Indeed,  the  ma|- 
jority  leader  has  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  that  his  State  of  Montanfe 


will  get  similar  protection  by  his  pro- 
posed bill,  S.  3558  which  would  provide 
Montana  with  a  first  priority  to  Federal 
power  generated  in  that  State. 

All  of  this  competition  between  the 
various  power -production  regions  in  the 
United  States  can  be  avoided  if  the 
House  will  kill  S.  3153.  I  earnestly  hope 
this  will  be  the  result.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  undertaking  a 
comprehensive  study  of  our  national 
power  needs  and  the  optimum  methods 
for  integrating  and  distributing  elec- 
trical power  derived  from  all  sources.  I 
feel  Congress  should  await  the  results 
of  this  study  and  the  FPC's  report  before 
enacting  such  a  regional  preference  law 
as  S.  3153  and  thereby  jeopardizing  pref- 
erence customers  throughout  the  Nation 
by  walling  them  away  from  access  to 
power  generated  in  preference  regions. 


EDUCA- 


IMPROVEMENT      OF      US. 
TIONAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
future,  the  Nation — to  obtain  the  great 
reservoir  of  professional  and  well-trained 
individuals  essential  for  progress  and 
security — will  depend  to  a  large  degree, 
upon  our  educational  system. 

For  this  reason,  we  need  to  continue  to 
improve  and  expand  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  youth  of  America. 

In  addition,  it  requires  a  renewed  effort 
to  prevent  dropouts  from  schools — ad- 
versely affecting  not  only  the  interest  of 
the  individual,  but  of  the  Nation. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation. Senate  Resolution  348,  for  a  study 
of  the  dropout  problem — the  objective  is 
to  obtain  information  for  a  solution. 
Unfortunately,  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  it  as  yet.  Although  it  is  getting  near 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  inqiiiry  into 
this  national  problem  would,  I  believe, 
still  be  well  justified,  and  I  urge  that  it 
be  done. 

Today,  I  was  plesised  to  receive  from 
Charles  Wedenr.eyer,  director  of  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, a  letter  endorsing  the  idea  of  the 
dropout  study.  Director  Wedemeyer, 
too.  resoundingly  endorsed  the  objectives 
of  S.  3477 — designed  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  extension  educational 
program. 

Reflecting  thoughtfully  upon  chal- 
lenges in  the  field  of  education,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
from  Director  Wedemeyer  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Universitt  or  Wisconsin, 
University  Extension  Division, 

August  9,  1962. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Wiley:  I  waa  pleased  to 
note  (in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June 
1,  1962)  your  concern  with  the  problem  of 
school  dropouts.  I  hope  your  proposal  to 
carry  out  a  national  study  of  the  problem 
will  be  accepted. 

You  know,  I  am  sure,  that  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's strongest  bulwarks  against  dropouts  \» 
the  university  extension  system.  You  may 
recall  that  university  extension  had  its 
origins   at   the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
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hu  now  tpntA  thioughofnt  ths  eountry 
and  ths  world.  Ths  Nattanal  Unlvmlty 
Xxtcoidan  Anoclatlon  latdudes  aoan*  86  unl- 
verdUfls  whoa*  educattonal  progruna — tor 
youth.  ooU«K«  stiulBnta.  and  adiUts — tmcIi 
out  to  people  wherever  they  are.  Over  50  of 
these  unlvenitlei  (the  oorrespondence  study 
division  of  NUBA)  offer  Instruction  by  cor- 
reepondenoe.  Including  oanirwem  for  r«gular 
iuilv«rslt7  ca^dlt.  Tt»«re  »r«  UtanOljr  Utou- 
nndi  of  hlgli-quaUty  ooutms  avaUable  at 
low  cost  through  extension.  Unforttmstely, 
the  universities  that  offer  suCh  instniction 
are  generally  unable  to  advertlae  the  avail- 
able educational  opportunities  to  those  per- 
sons who  most  need  them.  The  bitter  com- 
plaint we  often  receive  from  persons  who 
have  J-ort  foxmd  out  about  our  programB  Is, 
"Why  dldnt  I  know  about  these  opportuni- 
ties sooner?" 

The  answer  to  the  dropout  problem,  and 
the  neod  for  continuing  education  through- 
out adult  Ufe.  Is  not  the  creation  of  new 
•yBtema  of  education,  but  rather  the  more 
extensive  use  of  those  systems  appropriately 
designed  for  these  problems  which  are  al- 
ready In  existence.  In  this  connection  the 
general  extension  bUl.  8.  3477,  Is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  In  helping  extension  divi- 
sions to  equalize  educational  opportxuiltlee 
for  cltlaens  who  are  "out  of  phase"  with 
local  educaUon  programs,  as  weU  as  for 
other  reasons.  I  am  pleased  that  you  are 
a  cosponaor  of  bill  8.  8477,  and  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  support  It  strongly  and 
bring  about  Its  passage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sincerely  youra. 

Charles  A.  Wxoncma. 

Director. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
August  15,  1962.  which  I  have  received 
from  oflSdals  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  in  support  of 
my  education  amendment,  kkkk.  to- 
gether with  my  supplemental  statement 
CO  my  amendment  TTTT  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  together 
with  my  supplemental  statement  upon 
my  amendment  JJJJ. 

Thero  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


RiCAK  Association  op 

XJirmmsTTT  Wotaat, 
Washinifton.  B.C..  August  15.  1»«2. 
Hon.  Watnx  kloasx. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  .Skmatos  Moaax:  Through  the  work 
of  the  Washington  staff  of  the  American  As- 
soclatloii  of  University  Women,  we  have 
learned  of  your  proposal  made  dxirlng  the 
course  of  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  communica- 
tions satellite  bill.  We  believe  that  It  Is 
essential  In  the  Interests  of  education  to 
comment  on  two  points  which  have  arisen 
In  these  hearings.  We  firmly  believe  that 
specific  channels  should  be  reserved  for  edu- 
cational piirpoaee.  We  further  support  your 
proposal  that  If  any  lease  arrangement  Is 
made  with  private  corporations  for  the  use 
of  the  K  ave  lengths  of  the  satellite  system, 
the  revenue  should  be  designated  for  educa- 
tional p^arpoaes. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Veta  Lee  Buim.. 
Chairman,  Mats  Media  Committee. 
Kathbuxs  W.  Baiw. 
Chairman.  Legislative  Program  Committee. 
Dr.  iCATcn  K.  SounuLx., 
Chairman.  Elementarf  and  Secondarjf 
Kdueation  Committee. 

Dr.  R.  JEAW  BaowmjBi, 
Chairman.  Higher  Mdneation  Committee. 


SonnjauNTAL  Sta' 
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X  have  received  the  foUowtng  tnfarmatlon 
eonoemlng  the  President's  Bqnal  Job  Oppor- 
tunity Committee. 

The  Oommlttee  has  received  In  the  last 
year  and  a  half  18  to  20  complaints  from  the 
NAACP  concerning  alleged  employment  dis- 
crimination by  A.T.  &  T.  or  Its  subsidiaries 
(Southern  BeU,  Southwestern  BeU,  Western 
Electric,  and  C.  &  P.  Co.). 

The  complaints  fall  into  three  categories. 
There  are  those  In  which  the  Committee  has 
no  jurisdiction  as  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  no  contract  with  the  faclllUee  In  ques- 
tion (for  reasons  set  forth  below) ;  second, 
thoee  In  which  the  allegations  have  not  been 
resolved;  and  three,  thoee  In  which  com- 
plaints have  been  satisfactorily  reeolved 
(primarily  In  the  case  of  Western  Bectrtc 
Co.). 

Most  Oovemment  relations  with  utlUty 
companies.  Including  communication  utili- 
ties companies  are  not  performed  on  a  con- 
tract basis.  There  Is  a  OAO  regulation  caU- 
Ing  for  the  "permissive  nonuse  of  contracts'* 
where  rates  and  tariffs  are  regulated  by  law. 
Therefore,  in  the  bulk  of  cases  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  President's  Committee,  it  \m 
likely  to  be  found  that  the  Committee  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  under  the  Executive 
order  which  Is  limited  In  scope  to  cases  In 
which  employment  Is  performed  under  Oov- 
emment contract. 

SXjrPLUCUfTABT        STATKlCZirr        BT       Skkatob 

Moasa  o»  AMzwDicxirr  JJJJ  PxTasuAirr  to 

UNAKnCOUS-CONBENT  AoaXXMXMT  OlTAXNEB 

BT  Sbnatok  Kbtattveb 

I  have  here  a  very  brief  memo  which  cites 
three  cases  which  support  my  amendment 
R-lS-20 — JJJJ  which  was  called  up  at  last 
evening's  session,  and  Is  found  at  page  16648 
of  the  CoHoaxssiONAi.  Racoao. 

Unfortunately,  this  memo  could  not  be  pre- 
sented or  (llsnissed  at  that  time  or  this. 

Because  It  seU  forth  additional  legal  sup- 
port for  my  amendment  and  stresses  the 
dangers  of  vertlcle  Integration  imder  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  data  shoxUd  be  Included 
In  the  Recoxo. 


On  Monday.  June  36.  1962.  the  Supreme 
Court  realllnned  o\ir  fundamental  beUef  in 
competition,  in  the  preaervation  of  the  small 
Independent  biislnessman  and  again  pointed 
to  the  danger  of  concentration  of  economic 
power.  In  the  Brown  Shoe  Co.  case,  the 
court  held  that  acquisition  of  the  largest 
Independent  chain  of  family  shoe  stores  by 
the  fourth  largest  shoe  manufacturer,  itself 
a  leading  shoe  retailer  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  violated  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  as  amended  by  the  OUer-Kefauver  Act 
of  I960.  The  considerations  which  led  the 
Court  to  this  conclusion  are  directly  relevant 
here,  and  indicate  that  the  acquisition  of 
IMwerful  stock  positions  In  the  corporation 
would  similarly  violate  section  7. 

To  start  with,  the  Court  stressed  that  "the 
dominant  theme  pervading  congressional 
consideration  of  the  1850  amendments  was 
a  fear  of  what  was  considered  to  be  a  rising 
tide  of  economic  concentration  In  the 
American  economy"*  (p.  20).  And  It  ap- 
provingly quoted  a  statement  by  Learned 
Hand.* 

It  went  on  to  find  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  leading  Independent  family  shoe  chain 
by  one  of  the  leading  shoe  manufacturers 
would  foreclose  a  substantial  share  of  the 
market  to  small  manufacturers. 

Kzactly  the  same  effect  wUl  result  from 
the  proposed  organisation  of  the  sateUlte — 
A.T.  &  T..  RCA,  OE.  Lockheed,  and  other 
large  equipment  manufacturers  who  wUl  buy 


•  U.S.  V.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  (148  P. 
Id  416.  429  (2d  Clr.  1945) . 
•Not  supplied. 


most  of  the  stock  wUI  evtatnZy  try  to 

their  Inside  posttkm  to  aUoeate  tte  bulk  at 
the  cocpwatUm's  eqn^nnent  pmcuiesueat  to 
themeeiTes.  It  te  to  ptwvent  this  evn  at  ver- 
tical oomhtnaUon  that  my  MBendmaxit  was 
intnMluced. 

A.T.  ft  T.  preee&Uy  buys  an  but  a  nefUgl. 
ble  fraction  of  its  equlpsaaiit  from  Ita  own 
■ubetdlary  and,  as  shown  toy  tasthnoBy  be- 
fore my  nitrmminlttor.  troea  aiiian  liiislimsB 

men.  This  Weeicm  Seetrle  monopoly  has 
seriously  hampered  many  small  bustmas- 
men.  The  passage  of  this  legialatkm  will 
thus  fly  directly  In  tlie  teeOk  of  our  pn>- 
feased  concern  for  the  smaU  tmsliiiesiiisii 
and   the   reduction  of   eonoentratlon. 

And  let  there  be  no  ""'ttfikit  about  the 
probabUlties  of  thl»— OB  and  oUMn  clam- 
ored for  a  chance  to  buy  stock  in  the  corpo- 
ration, because  they  feared  A.T.  &  T.  would 
funnel  aU  aateUlte  proeureaaent  to  ftaeU. 
Obvloualy.  this  waa  because  they  plan  to  use 
this  stockownerahlp  to  get  a  piece  of  the  pie 
for  themselves. 

And  one  doesnt  need  full  ownership  to 
obtain  such  power.  In  the  2>u  Font-Oenerul 
Motors  case.  VJS.  v.  E.  t.  Dn  Pont  de  Memourt 
*  Co..  813  U.8.  606  (1M7) .  the  SupraM  OOVt 
fotind  that  Du  Font's  at-percent  stoekmm- 
ersh^  m  OM  gave  it  an  unfair  eompeftttlve 
advantage  in  the  sale  of  ftnlshaa  and  fabrlea. 
In  violation  of  section  7.  In  the  aatalllte 
oorporation.  A.T.  A  T.  can  hold  up  to  SO 
percent,  and,  according  to  one  of  the  bill's 
own  proponents.  Mr.  w«— wK^igyi  j,  umiy 
to  take  35  percent.  According  to  the  tsstl- 
tnony  of  Mr.  Mlnow  In  the  Forelga  IMaticns 
Committee,  It  would  be  about  40  peraebt. 

And  the  fallacy  that  ownarahip  can  possi- 
ble reaolve  these  anUtniet  problems  was  ea- 
ploded  in  that  very  daelaloa.  la  footaoU 
e>6  of  the  majority  opinion,  the  Court  stated : 

"The  potency  of  the  infl\ience  of  Da  Font's 
23  percent  stock  Is  greater  today  (than  when 
Just  purchased)  because  of  the  diffusion  of 
the  remaining  shares  which,  la  1M7,  wwe 
held  by  436.510  stockholders:  02  perasnt 
owned  no  more  than  100  aharaa  each  and 
60  percent  owned  no  more  than  S5  shares 
each." 

The  fact  that  there  may  be  a  few  other 
Iiu^  stoclcholders,  none  of  whom  «^*n  own 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  voting  stock, 
does  nothing  to  cut  down  the  effect  oC  the 
35  to  40  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
which  A.T.  ft  T.  will  have. 

Moreover,  the  dedilon  in  Du  Font-Oeneral 
Motors  did  not  t\im  on  the  number  at  di- 
rectors Du  Pont  had.  The  fact  Is  that  Du 
Pont  had  very  few — never  more  than  6  or 
7.  of  board  which,  between  ^925  and  1947 
was  between  32  and  80,  and  very  fnquently 
less.  In  1923.  Du  Pont  Just  bought  this  28- 
percent  stock  for  the  express  purpcae  of 
getting  a  share  of  the  General  Motors  mar- 
ket, it  contented  Itself  with  only  two  direc- 
tors.     (Lee  1953  Trade  Casea.  p.  60,937.) 

The  Brown  Shoe  opinion  also  found  that 
Brown  Shoe's  retail  outlets  competed  with 
Kenney  and  that  the  merger  would  elim- 
inate this  kind  of  competition  as  well  in 
many  cities.  The  same  result  wiU  flow  from 
Uie  acquisition  of  huge  shares  of  stock  In 
tills  satelUte  oorporaUon  by  A.T.  ft  T..  with 
whom  the  satellite  wiU  compete.  XUmlna- 
tlon  of  such  competition  wm  Inevitably 
resvat  and  is,  indeed,  the  purpoae  of  per- 
mitting the  carriers  to  control  the  sateUlte, 
according  to  FCC  testimony  before  both  the 
Kefauver  antlmonopoly  committee  (pp.  332- 
333)  and  other  committees  of  the  Oongreas. 
Such  deliberate  suppression  of  competition 
could  not  be  more  offensive  to  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  which  reUes  vpon  and  is  sup- 
I>oeed  to  foster  competition. 

Again,  as  I  have  pointed  out  earher.  the 
fact  that  lOO-pereent  ownership  is  not  In- 
volved is  Irrelevant — In  many  cases,  merely 
partial  ownership  has  been  held  to  violate 
section  7  because  of  the  'Yeeaonable  proba- 
bility— which  the  Court  leaflhuied  im  tha 
ajiproprlate  test — that  competition  wcndd  be 
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leMied.  Strikingly  panOlel  situation.  Ben- 
rus  Wateh  Oo.  waa  enjolnad  fram  Totlng  a 
a4-paroant  atock  Intaraat  in  Hamilton  Watch 
Co.  (M«  BmrnvUton  Wmteh  Co.  t.  Bennu  WaMi 
Co.,  114  P.  Sivp-  «>7  (I'-'  Conn.),  aff'd,  908 
F.  3d  738  (ad  Clr.  1963).)  The  requialtlon 
of  this  atock  by  a  competitor  waa  held  to 
result  In  a  danger  of  a  lessening  of  com- 
petition. Benrus  right  to  elect  Just  one 
director  was  held  to  give  Benrua  an  oppor- 
tunity "to  persuade  or  to  compel  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  full  TlgtH-  of  Hamilton's  competi- 
tive eftort."  And  that  referred  to  Just  one 
dlrectcv — ^here.  A.T.  &  T.  wlU  be  able  to  have 
three. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment should  be  considered  upon  its  merits, 
and  be  added  to  the  bill. 


CAUPORNIA  COUNCIL  OP  GROW- 
ERS DENY  INTENT  TO  SUE  SEC- 
RETARY GOLDBERG 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Presidmt,  I  am  v«ry  happy  to  inform 
the  Senate  that  the  California  Council 
of  Growers  is  not  contemplating  a  suit 
against  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg as  the  Washington  Post  indicated 
3  weeks  ago.  Many  of  us  were  very  dis- 
turbed 3  weeks  ago  to  read  that  the 
growers  intended  to  initiate  legal  action 
against  the  Secretary  contending  that 
he  had  no  right  to  set  a  minimum  wage 
for  braceroe  in  California.  Several  of  us 
associated  ourselves  with  the  Secretur's 
action;  I  rem«nber  our  discussion  of 
the  contemplated  suit  and  our  support 
for  the  Secretary  at  that  time. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  California 
Council  of  Growers  providing  unique 
evidence  that  they  were  not  and  are  not 
ccmtemplating  such  a  suit.  I  am  pleased 
to  find  then  that  Secretary  Goldberg's 
reputation  for  fairness  and  ability  has 
spread  all  over  the  coimtry;  it  is  entirely 
deserved.  In  what  is  perhaps  an  unusual 
t3i>e  of  tribute  to  the  Secretary,  there- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
July  17  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
headlined  "Goldberg  May  Face  Suit  on 
Farm  Wage."  together  with  the  Coimcil 
of  California  Growers  letter  to  me  dis- 
claiming any  such  intent,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoko,  as  follows: 

Cotmcn.  or  CAUFoamA  Orowkrs. 
Son  Francisco.  Calif..  July  23  2962. 
Hon.  HAiaisoH  WnxxAscs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sknatob  Williams:  On  page  13897 
of  the  CoNoaxssiONAL  RxcoxD  dated  July  17, 
1962,  there  appears  a  statement  entered  by 
yourself  concerning,  "the  threatened  legal 
action  against  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  by  the  CouncU  of  California  Grow- 
ers." 

On  behalf  of  the  coimcU.  I  wish  to  advise 
you  that  tbs  OouncU  of  California  Growers 
la  net  planning  any  such  legal  action  against 
Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg,  nor  does  the 
oouncU  intend  to  bring  any  such  legal  action 
•gainst  Secretary  Goldberg  in  the  future. 

The  Council  of  California  Growers  is  strict- 
ly a  public  relations  and  news  reporting 
organisation  for  California  agriculture.  As 
such,  it  is  in  no  way  engaged  in  the  filing 
or  proeeoutlon  of  legal  action  as  you  have 
stated  in  the  ConraaassioirAz.  Recosd.  Nor 
Is  the  CouncU  engaged  In  any  other  activity 
relating  to  farm  labor  matters  with  the  single 
excepticm  of  performing  a  news  and  infor- 


mation disseminating  service  to — and  on  btj- 
half  of — California  agriculture  in  general. 

X  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  th^ 
councU's  public  relations  and  news  dissemjf 
natlng  activities  are  by  no  means  restrlctadl 
to  the  subject  of  farm  labor.  The  council 
was  established  for  the  express  purfxcse  Of 
establishing  a  two-way  conununications  eySf 
tern  to — and  from — California  agrlculturd. 
This  communications  system  was  established 
so  that  (1)  Information  relating  to  any  and 
all  phases  of  California  agriculture  could  bt 
made  known  to  individual  fanners  through* 
out  California,  and  (2)  so  that  the  general 
public  coiild  become  better  Informed  on  thf 
various  matters  related  to  California  agri* 
culture — our  State's  most  vital  industry. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  respectfully  re* 
quest  that  the  Congbessional  Record  be  cor* 
rected  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
and  that  said  correction  make  It  absolutely 
clear  that  the  Council  of  California  Grower* 
Is  not  bringing  about,  nor  "threatening* 
legal  action  against  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold* 
berg  as  was  indicated  in  your  entry  of  July  17; 
1962. 

Sincerely, 

O.  W.  FiLLEBUP, 

Executive  Vice  President 


GOLOBEBG  Ji4at  Pace  StrTT  ON  Farm  Wags 
( By  Harry  Bernstein ) 

Los  Angeles — Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  f. 
Goldberg  may  be  faced  soon  with  legal  action 
by  California  growers  who  charge  he  hsM 
Illegally  Imposed  a  minimum  wage  for  farm 
workers. 

The  planned  legal  action  and  other  grower 
activities  protesting  Government  moves  Iti 
the  farm  labor  situation  is  regarded  as  ai^ 
indication  that  the  growers  now  regard  thelj 
key  battle  as  one  with  the  Department  ot 
Labor  rather  than  with  attempts  to  union* 
Ize  agricultural  workers. 

Two  years  ago,  the  growers  were  spendlqg 
most  of  their  time  and  money  put  Into  thelt 
associations  in  a  fight  against  unlonlzatloaj. 

Now,  one  grower  representative  said,  thi 
center  of  the  battle  has  become  concentrateil 
in  protests  against  Government  actions  tha^ 
have  limited  the  use  of  Imported  Mexican 
farmworkers  (braceros)  and  set  mlnlmiuft 
wages  for  braceros  that  "mean  a  mlnlmuoi 
for  domestic  (American)  too."  . 

A    $1    MINIMUM    IS    SET  | 

Goldberg,  last  March  29,  after  a  series  o' 
hearings  around  the  Nation,  said  no  bracero« 
could  be  hired  at  a  rate  below  |1  In  Calll 
fomia.  Rates  in  other  States  ranged  from  $^ 
cents  In  Arkansas  to  the  SI  flgiire  for  iA 
States. 

Anything  less,  he  said,  wovUd  adversely  af+ 
feet  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
domestic  farmworkers. 

The  growers,  according  to  Jack  Millett 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Producers  Labot 
Committee,  contend  that  Goldberg  has  ty) 
legal  right  to  fix  the  minimum  wage  ratf 
since  Congress  has  refused  to  Include  fannt 
workers  in  the  Federal  minimum-wage  lawt 

While  the  growers  now  seem  unconcerned 
about  the  union  organizing  campaign,  union 
leaders  say  the  campaign  Is  far  from  over. 

The  APL-CIO  in  late  1960  established  tl^ 
Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Commltteej, 
which,  along  with  the  United  Packinghouse 
Workers,  made  a  major  attempt  to  organia9 
farmworkers  In  Imperial  Valley,  near  tlw 
Mexican  l>order. 

IMPROVEMENTS    REPORTED 

A  series  of  strikes  there,  union  spokesmen 
contend,  helped  improve  wages  and  working 
conditions,  but  no  imlon  contracts  wen 
signed.  ] 

Officials  of  both  the  Xlsenhower  and  Kenr* 
nedy  administrations  have  decried  what  ki 
caUed  the  "plight  of  the  forgotten  Amerln 
cans,"  the  farmworkers  who  now  averagi 
about  $900  a  year. 


The  Government  has  partially  supported 
union  contentions  that  the  use  of  braceroe 
Is  almost  automatically  harmful  to  domestic 
workers. 

A  spokesman  for  the  privately  run  emer- 
gency committee  to  aid  farmworkers  here, 
said  "the  public  will  not  permit  any  further 
extensions  of  Public  Law  78  (the  bracero 
program)  because  as  long  as  braceroe  are  so 
easily  available,  growers  are  doing  almost 
nothing  to  provide  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions which  would  insure  a  stable  domestic 
work  force." 

HIGHEST    FARM    WAGES 

The  committee,  which  includes  such  men 
as  poet  Carl  Sandburg  and  author  John 
Steinbeck,  "wants  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
graming now  used  to  help  braceros  to  be 
utilized  for  American  workers,"  the  spokes- 
man said. 

The  Council  of  California  Growers  points 
out  that  farm  wages  in  this  State  are  the 
iiighest  in  the  Nation  (averaging  $1.25  an 
hour),  and  the  council  emphasized  that  the 
law  does  not  permit  growers  to  hire  braceros 
unless  there  is  a  shortage  of  domestic 
workers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  says  that  In  the 
past  this  provision  has  been  inadequately 
enforced,  but  additional  appropriations  are 
being  sought  to  make  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  possible. 

Miller,  speaking  for  the  growers'  labor 
committee,  said  the  SI  minimum  In  Cali- 
fornia is  resulting  In  "the  creation  of  a  feel- 
ing among  many  domestic  workers  that  they 
don't  have  to  work  as  hard,  that  they  will 
get  their  $1  even  If  they  dont  produce." 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  evening,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  August 
17,  1962,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  16  aegislative  day  of 
August  14),  1962: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Francis  H.  Russell,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 

U.S.  CiRcurr  Judge 

Carl  E.  McGowan,  of  Dllnols,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit   Judge   for   the   District  of  Columbia 
circuit,  vice  Henry  W.  Edgerton,  retiring. 
In  THE  Air  Force 

Gen.  Lauris  Norstad.  25A  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Lt.  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  611A  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  rank  of  general,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8066.  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro.  124A 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the   President    in   the   rank   of   lieutenant 
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general,    under    tti«    proTlabms    ot    section 
8066,  Utle  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  foUowlng-namad  ottoera  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  XJB.  Air  Fon;  un- 
der the  provisions  of  chapter  889,  title  10, 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  he  major  generali 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  N.  Donohew.  1S19A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  T.  Preuss,  1407A.  Begular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  O.  Harlan,  18868A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Vorce,  Dental).  UJ9. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Taylor.  18787A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Chaplain).  U^. 
Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generaU 

Col.  Michael  J.  Ingelido,  4a95A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Ool.  Xdwin  R.  Chess.  86101A  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Chaplain),  T3B. 
Air  Force. 


«■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  16, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
T>Jy..  ottered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  36:  7:  How  excellent  is  Thy 
loving-kijidriess,  O  Ood;  therefore  the 
children  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  Thy  toings. 

O  God  of  all  grace.  Thou  knowest  how 
greatly  we  need  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
Thy  living  presence  to  keep  our  minds 
and  hearts  aglow  with  the  light  of  Thy 
divine  wisdom  and  love. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  we  are 
frequently  (x>nfused  and  confounded  by 
conditions  find  circumstances  which  are 
so  very  dark  and  difficult. 

Grant  that  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thy 
loving-kindness  to  all  whose  days  and 
nights  are  a  litany  of  doubt  and  de- 
spondency and  show  us  how  we  may 
kindle  within  them  the  spirit  of  heroic 
faith  and  hope  as  they  look  and  wait 
wistfully  for  the  dawning  of  a  better 
day. 

Hear  us  In  His  name  who  is  our  shield 
and  shelter  both  now  and  forever. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  JouiTial  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OP  CYPRUS— TTS 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  RYAK  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoai). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  small  Island  of  Cyprus  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  Is  one  of  the  oldest  In- 
habited islands  in  the  ancient  world. 
Today  it  Is  one  of  the  newest  ind^end- 
ent  and  soverelgm  states  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  ancient  and  medieval  times  the 
clever  and  enterprising  seafaring  Greek 


merchants  of  the  island  had  enjoyed  a 
considerable  measure  of  freedom.  In 
early  modem  times,  when  they  became 
subjects  of  Ottoman  sultans,  they  lost 
much  of  their  freed(xn.  In  the  course 
of  some  300  years  of  Turkish  rule  tens 
of  thousands  of  Turks  settled  in  Csrprus, 
who  since  the  turn  of  this  century  have 
constituted  about  one-fourth  of  its  560,- 

000  inhabitants.  Late  in  the  19th 
century  Cyprus  became  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. They  longed  for  their  inde- 
pendence. In  August  1960,  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriots  finally,  after  years 
of  bitter  strife,  agreed  to  live  together  on 
the  island  in  peace,  and  with  that  un- 
cferstandlng,  Britain  granted  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. On  August  16,  2  years  ago, 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus  was  proclaimed. 
On  the  second  aiuiiversary  of  that  event 

1  greet  the  citizens  of  Cyprus  as  our 
friends  and  allies  in  our  struggle  for 
peace  and  democracy. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  JUDGES  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Bifr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  3428) 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  Judges  to 
the  municipal  court  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbia,  the  municipal  court  of  i4>- 
peals  for  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia,  and 
the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  considered  In  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  second  sentence  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  conaoUdate  the 
PoUce  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ^r,^ 
the  Mimlclpal  Court  o(  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  known  as  "The  Municipal  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia',  to  create  *The 
Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Colimibia',  and  for  other  purposes",  im- 
proved Aprtl  1,  1042  (66  Stat.  190;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  11-762),  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "The  court  shaU  consist 
of  a  chief  Judge  and  fifteen  associate  Judges 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advloe 
and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  6  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  11- 
771).  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "The 
said  court  shaU  consist  of  a  chief  Judge  and 
two  associate  Judges  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  two  of  whom  ahall  constitute  a 
quonun." 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  19 
of  the  JuvenUe  Covirt  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  1,  1938  (63  Stat. 
601:  D.C.  Code,  sec.  11-930).  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three  Judges" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"a  chief  Judge  and  two  associate  Judges". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  19  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

Sac.  S.  Nothing  contained  in  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  shaU  be  construed  as 
affecting  any  appointment  or  designation 
as  a  Judge  or  chief  Judge  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
municipal  court  of  appeals  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbia.  or  the  JuvenUe  coxurt  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  made  prior  to  ths  date 
of  enactmtent  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Recoko  at  this  point  a  statement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  and  also  a  letter 
from  Deputy  Attorney  General  Kataen- 
bach  relative  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  recpiest  of  ttie  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  remove  any  existing: 
ambiguity  concerning  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment of  chief  judges  for  the  mu- 
nicipal court  of  i4>peals.  for  the  munici- 
pal court,  and  for  the  juvenile  eoort  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  ^mfT^<iii^p 
existing  law  to  provide  clearly  that  such 
chief  Judges  shall  be  appointed  bj  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

In  l»42.  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  512  to  establish  the  present  mimld- 
pal  court  and  the  municipal  court  of 
appeals  for  the  District  of  Oolumbta. 
This  act  also  provided  for  a  new  posi- 
tion of  chief  Judge  for  each  of  these 
courts.  The  House  bill,  HJL  5784.  77th 
Congress,  carried  language  whiidi  dearly 
provided  that  such  chief  judges  of  those 
courts  were  to  be  itf>pointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  . 

That  bill,  as  Introduced,  provided  ks 
follows  concerning  the  municipal  court: 

The  court  ahaU  cooslst  of  a  ditef  judgv 
and  nine  associate  Judges  appotnted  by  ths 
President  with  the  advice  and  oxissnt  of 
the  Senate. 

In  relation  to  the  municipal  court  of 
appeals,  section  6(a)  of  the  House  bill 
provided  as  follows: 

The  municipal  court  oi  appeals  shall  con- 
sist of  a  chief  judge  and  two  associate  Judges 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advloe 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Senate,  the  text  of  the  bill  was  revised 
language  provided  as  to  both  courts 
that  the  judges  be  "appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  oonaent 
of  the  Senate,  one  of  whran  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  as  «'hi«^ 
Judge." 

Duiing  the  intervening  years,  ap- 
pointments of  chief  Judges  have  been 
made  "with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate."  On  October  1,  1961,  the 
Justice  Department  advised  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  its  intention  to  depeiTt  from  the 
established  j>rocedure  and  to  appoint  a 
chief  Judge  for  the  municipal  court  of 
appeals  by  designating  the  Honorable 
Andrew  Hood,  associate  Judge  of  the 
municipal  court  of  appeals,  to  be  chief 
Judge  without  submitting  the  designa- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  approval 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  thereafter  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  existing  law  and 
found  no  legislative  intaai  that  the  i4>- 
polntment  of  chief  judges  be  exempt 
from    Senate   oonflrmation.     However. 
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poMilde  amtadlgiiltj  of  langnage  waa 
found  in  PubUc  Lrw  512  of  the  77th 
Congres*.  To  clarify  the  law,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  cH  Ctdumbia  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing the  pending  bill,  8.  3428. 

The  language  of  this  bill  essentially 
restores  the  original  language  of  HJl. 
5784  of  the  77th  Congress  by  providing 
that  the  chief  judges  of  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals,  the  municipal  court, 
and  the  Juvenile  coiui;  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

This  bill  does  not  add  any  new  judges 
to  any  of  the  courts  and  does  not  in- 
volve any  additional  expenditures.  The 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  full  executive  session  gave 
unanimous  approval  to  the  bill.  The 
Senate  is  withholding  action  on  recom- 
mendations for  judicial  appointments 
to  the  juvenile  court  pending  approval 
of  this  bill. 

Jtn.T  30.  1962. 
Hon.  Axjur  BnuE, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  DtotHet  of 
CoIumMo,  VS.  Senate,  WaOiington, 
D.C. 

DxAS  BMHATom:  This  Is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  tlie  views  of  the  Deimrtiuent  of 
Justice  on  8.  8428.  a  blU  relating  to  tbe 
appointment  of  Judges  to  tbe  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Ool\imbla.  the 
municipal  court  of  appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Juvenile  oovat  ot  the 
District  of  Cf^umbla. 

The  language  of  existing  law  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  Judges  to  the  above 
co\irts  has  raised  a  question  as  to  whether 
designations  of  the  chief  Judges  of  those 
courts  are  snbjeet  to  Senate  confirmation. 
The  bUl  would  pcovMe  qN»clflcaUy  that  the 
chlAf  judgas  and  associate  judges  shaU  be 
appointed  by  tbm  PveoAdent  with  the  advloe 
and  oooaeat  of  tha  Senate.  This  would  be 
consistent  with  laws  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  chief  Judges  and  associate 
judges  of  othtr  courts,  including  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Justice 
f  avora  enactment  of  the  bUl. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  siibmlaslon 
of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MXCBOSJIS   uB.   Katzkmbacr, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 


PUBLIC  WO^XKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1963 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  (HJR.  12900)  making  ap- 
propriations for  certain  dvil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  certain  river 
basin  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1063.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Pending  that  motion.  I  would  like  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
on  time  for  debate.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  gentleman  if  we 
on  the  bin  be  limited  not  to  exceed  1 
hour. 


Mr.  JENSEN.  I  would  agree  to 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  came 
of  the  subc(Hnmlttee  and  the  full  coi 
mittee  with  almost  perfect  agreemeoit. 
Thore  might  be  tax  item  or  two  th^t 
some  of  us  would  rather  have  out  of  ttie 
bill,  but  as  a  whole  the  bill  is  a  good 
one  and  should  not  take  more  than  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  30  minutes  Cin 
a  side.  If  others  want  to  speak  on  tl|e 
bill  which  the  1  hour  will  not  permit,  ^f 
course,  they  can  proceed  under  the  B- 
minute  rule.  i 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
on  the  bill  be  Umited  not  to  exceed  1 
hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  io 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro^ 
Missouri? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  Q^t 
going  to  object,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
chairman  that  I  wish  as  soon  as  possible 
to  call  to  your  attention  and  that  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  the  in- 
clusion of  an  item  of  $50,000  for  a  fur- 
ther harbor  survey  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  Indiana.  I  Just  want  {it 
understood  that  the  survey  has  been 
made. 

I  started  that,  because  when  I  first 
came  here  in  1935  I  took  up  this  matter 
with  Governor  McNutt  and  later  wilih 
Governor  Schricker,  Senator  Van  Ntws 
and  Senator  Minton.  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  the  fact 
that  the  Army  Engineers  surveyed  the 
whole  lake  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in 
Indiana  and  they  came  up  with  the 
definite  conclusion  that  there  is  only  ohe 
place  on  the  Indiana  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  which  had  sufiQcient  spai^e 
available  for  the  tjrpe  of  industrial  and 
commercial  harbor  desired  by  local  in- 
terests. 

The  point  I  make  is  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  for  ttirowing  $50,000  down  a  rat- 
hole  to  resurvey  something  that  has  beijn 
surveyed  already,  and  in  respect  to  whi^h 
a  definite  conclusion  has  been  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserv*- 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstands that  the  bill  will  be  read  parii- 
graph  by  paragraph,  and  ample  oppot- 
tunlty  to  discuss  any  item  will  1^ 
afforded  when  it  comes  up  In  the  regulir 
order. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  time  \o 
make  an  inquiry  concerning  a  riunor  I 
have  heard  that  at  the  conclusion  of  tli^ 
bill,  which  is  the  last  bUl  on  the  whip 
notice  for  this  week,  the  GI  insuram^e 
reopening  bill  is  scheduled  to  be  call 
up.  If  it  is  proposed  to  call  up  HR.  122 
it  is  my  intention  to  object  to  its  cc 
sideration  today. 

What  is  the  schedule  concerning  tlilit 
proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  trust  the  considera- 
tion of  pending  appropriation  bill  wdll 
move  with  such  expedition  as  to  obviate 
the  gentleman's  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tfte 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemi(n 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  had  planned  ^o 
bring  up  the  GI  bill  under  a  rule,  if  a 


rule  is  granted,  on  Monday;  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  other  major 
legislative  business  ready  to  be  sched- 
uled for  next  week,  we  had  hoped  we 
might  be  able  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  if 
necessary,  to  bring  that  bill  up  today  or 
tomorrow,  and  also  to  dispose  of  three  or 
four  other  legislative  matters.  We  hope 
to  do  this  only  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  Members  of  the  House  the  op- 
portunity to  take  off  next  week.  This 
will  probably  be  our  last  chance  to  take 
a  week  off  before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  term. 

That  is  the  plan  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose. Of  course  we  can  program  this 
bill  for  Monday,  and  I  think  we  will  have 
to  program  the  bill  for  Monday  unless 
wo  can  dispose  of  it  this  week. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  understand  the 
schedule  for  the  week  preceding  Labor 
Day,  it  is  intended  to  have  at  least  two 
bills  up  of  some  significance.  It  is  my 
feeling  there  is  no  urgency  about  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  for  extension 
of  GI  Insurance.  Why  cannot  H.R.  12333 
be  fitted  into  that  week  just  before  La- 
bor Day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  decision  has  l>een 
made.  Others  are  involved  in  the  de- 
cision that  this  bill  will  be  taken  up  not 
later  than  Monday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  some  of  the 
background  of  this  controversy.  Per- 
sonally. I  resent  that  there  are  some 
Members  of  the  other  body  who  seem  to 
be  influencing  our  legislative  schedide. 
I  am  not  blaming  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  but,  as  one  individual.  I  re- 
sent the  kind  of  pressure  they  are  exert- 
ing on  us  to  bring  this  thing  up  without 
any  previous  notice,  bringing  up  a  bill 
that  was  not  on  the  wiiip  notice  for  this 
week. 

I  am  constrained  under  the  circum- 
stances to  indicate  what  my  position  will 
be.  that  I  will  object  to  the  considera- 
tion. If  the  leadership  wants  to  bring 
it  up  under  a  two-Uiirds  vote,  I  will  be 
one  who  will  oppose  such  action. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  should  say  to  the  membership  that  for 
some  days  there  have  been  discussions 
regarding  the  possibility  of  a  light  sched- 
ule for  next  week  which  might  accom- 
modate a  great  mtmy  Members. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  up  until  shortly  before 
noon  today  I  did  not  know  about  the  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  this  particular 
measure  in  which  he  is  interested.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  want  it, 
whether  it  comes  up  today  or  some  other 
day  will  not  make  much  difference,  al- 
though I  understand  the  gentleman  ob- 
jects. But  I  tliink  in  fairness  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  Speaker,  Insofar 
as  the  arrangement  for  next  week  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  consulted  with  them  and 
they  have  consulted  with  me,  and  I  have 
consulted  with  numerous  Members,  in 
the  hope  that  we  could  work  out  a  sched- 
ule next  week. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  it  not  also  fair  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  had  no  forewarning 
that  this  legislation  would  be  put  on 
the  agenda  before  next  week? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
imtil   shortly   before   noon,   I   had   no 
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knowledge  of  this  arrangement.  It  was 
suggested  to  me  that  otha-wlae  it  might 
have  to  oome  up  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  win  yield.  I  had  definitely 
planned  and  had  arranged  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  TbacxjxI.  that 
the  bill  would  be  programed  for  Mon- 
day. But  in  view  of  the  total  situation. 
I  am  prepared  now  to  announce  other 
bills  that  we  can  take  up  either  this 
week  or  next  week.  There  are  three  bills 
which  can  be  considered  which  oome 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  would  like  to  get  them  up.  I  have 
tcdked  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
about  this. 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  are  ready  to  take 
those  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson  1.  advises  that  they 
are  ready  for  consideration.  These  bills 
are:  8.  2020.  having  to  do  with  devel- 
opment of  the  South  Barron  gasfleld; 
HM.  5423.  regarding  possession  of  oil 
shale  reserves,  and  HJl.  12081.  on  the 
conveyance  oi  land  in  California  at  the 
Hunter-Liggett  Military  Reservation. 

I  would  like  to  further  advise  that  we 
had  planned  to  bring  up  the  GI  bill  on 
Monday.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  accom- 
modating the  Members  of  the  House  that 
we  now  hope  to  bring  up  the  bill  this 
week. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  constrained  under  the  circumstances 
to  ask  the  consideration  of  the  leadership 
that  at  the  time  this  bill  is  to  be  sched- 
uled today  I  be  advised  previously  in 
order  that  I  can  be  here  to  indicate  my 
objection.  If  the  House  wishes  to  act 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  that  is  of  course 
the  decision  of  the  House.  However.  I 
do  ask  that  I  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  here  when  I  can  raise  my  objection 
to  this  procedure  of  bringing  legislation 
to  the  floor  without  previous  notification. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CAimoii]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEABZR.  The  Chair  would  like 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  fnun 
Michigan  [Mr.  FokdI.  The  Chair  de- 
sires to  state  that  a  number  of  Members 
have  spoken  to  me  as  Speaker  about  the 
problems  that  confront  them,  which 
problems  I  thoroughly  appreciate.  In 
my  years  of  experience  as  majority 
leader  I  always  bore  these  problems  in 
mind.  But  this  situation  did  not  de- 
velop until  within  24  hours  where  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  for  next  week. 
There  are  problems  of  the  leadership, 
and  there  are  problems  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers. 

The  Chair  felt  if  this  bill  could  be 
brought  up  today,  and  these  other  three 
bills,  we  could  adjourn  over  today  until 
Monday  of  next  week,  and  from  Monday 
of  next  wedc  to  Thunday  of  next  we^. 
and  from  Thursday  of  next  week  to  the 
following  Monday.  The  Chair  takes 
complete  responsibility,  the  responsibil- 
ity, as  the  Chair  felt,  being  in  the  interest 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  con- 
sideration could  be  given  at  this  time  be- 
cause later  on  the  Chair  could  see  where 


there  would  be  extreme  difliculty  and 
next  we^  afforded  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity. These  decisicHis  are  made  rather 
quidcly  because  we  Just  do  not  know 
what  problems  might  arise.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Chair  did  not  definitely 
make  the  decision  until  this  morning, 
although  the  Chair  had  pretty  w^ 
formulated  it  in  the  mind  of  the  Chair 
yesterday  afternoon  and  last  evoiing. 

Mr.  FORD.  Would  the  Speaker  grant 
me  unanimous  ccnisent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  frcxn  Michigan. 

li«r.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  my 
past  record  is  fsdrly  clear  in  trying  to 
cooperate  with  the  leadership.  It  is  cer- 
tainly my  intention  to  do  so  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  in  the  future.  Un- 
fortunately certain  facts  probably 
should  not  be  stated  on  the  floor  con- 
cerning the  background  of  this  legis- 
lative controversy.  One  way  to  extricate 
the  House  from  this  dilemma  is  to  make 
certain  changes  in  KJi.  12333.  If  this 
could  be  done  I  would  have  less  objection 
to  the  committee's  proposal.  Unless 
such  changes  can  be  made  in  the  bUl  I 
am  unalterably  opposed.  I  do  not  like 
the  position  in  which  I  find  myself  but  I 
do  not  intend  to  let  Members  of  the  oth- 
er body  dicUte  our  legislative  schedule. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  CcMnmittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  c<m8id- 
eration  of  the  bill  (HH.  12900)  with  Mr. 
BoGGS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispoised  with. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
bring  you  today  the  bill  of  the  year— the 
culmination  of  the  domestic  fl»w^l  prt>- 
gram  for  the  session. 

This  bill  changes  the  face  of  America. 
It  reconstructs  the  continent.  It  pre- 
serves and  activates  and  vitalizes  the  re- 
sotuxses  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  is  comprehensive.  It  includes 
every  State  and  practically  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  Union.  There 
is  something  here  for  everybody  and  no 
project  of  merit  has  been  omitted. 
The  bill  promotes  universally  the  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  of  every  section  of  the 
country.  It  supplements  the  policy  and 
purpose  and  program  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  declared  in  his  in- 
augural address  and  in  his  notable  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  over  the  air  this 
week. 

It  rejuvenates  and  accelerates  the 
business  progress  of  the  coxmtry.  It 
starts  new  wheels  turning,  both  urban 
and  rural.  It  moves  up  the  pace  both  in 
the  factory  and  on  the  farm.  It  creates 
new  jobs  and  new  markets.  It  opens  up 
new  avenues  and  develops  new  skills  and 
starts  the  cash  registers  ringing  in  every 
community. 

It  protects  and  renews  depleted  na- 
tional resources.  It  purifies  rivers  and 
curbs  uiuuly  fioods.    It  integrates  and 


amplifies  power  production  and  trans- 
mission at  reasonable  rates. 

It  is  true  that  the  oost  is  heavy  and 
that  some  of  the  cost  most  be  paid  by 
the  children  and  grandchildroi.  but  it 
saves  and  transmits  to  posterity  invalu- 
able resources  and  national  wealUi  and 
economic  donocracy,  which  otherwise 
would  be  lost  to  the  people  forever. 

The  bill  husbands  arMl  sustains  and 
promotes  in  atomic  energy  the  fabrica- 
tion and  perfection  of  new  tools  and  new 
weapons  without  which  the  future  of 
the  Republic  is  seriously  problonatlcal. 

It  insiu«s  to  that  extent  the  continua- 
tion of  a  classless  democracy — of  gov- 
enunent  and  standard  of  living — that 
constitutes  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
prerogatives  reserved  and  guaranteed  to 
the  public  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  coiu-se,  we  could  rK>t  include  every 
request;  we  could  not  provide  for  every 
suggestion:  we  could  not  comply  with 
every  importunity.  We  were  neces- 
sarily consU-ained  to  omit  local  projects 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  friends, 
the  ultimate  cost  of  which  would  have 
aggregated  billions  of  dollars  and  which, 
if  included  in  this  bHI,  would  have 
rendered  it  ridiculous  and  impracticable, 
and  which  would  have  imperiled  the  rest 
of  a  wise  and  warranted  program. 

I  trust.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  will 
not  be  offered  on  the  floor  here  in  the 
form  of  amendments,  but  if  they  are,  it 
should  l>e  remembered  that  this  bill  was 
formulated  and  written,  after  long  con- 
sideration, and  exhaustive  hearings,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  most  emi- 
noit  authorities  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  President  in  his  fireside  talk 
the  other  evening  warned  of  the  need  of 
economy  and  of  the  demand  for  tax  re- 
duction and  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  deficit  spending  at  thtiy 
critical  time. 

There  is  a  point  of  reckless  expendi- 
ture beyond  which  we  cannot — beyixid 
which  we  must  not— voiture  however 
great  the  local  demand  for  economic  and 
political  advantage  which  might  accrue 
to  sections  already  amply  favored  in  this 
bill  and  in  previous  bills  of  this  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  ^^lat^t 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says 
that  no  project  of  merit  has  been  omitted. 
Would  he  also  say  that  no  umneritorious 
projects  have  been  included  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man imderstands  that  the  term  is  rela- 
tive—4.hat  when  we  say,  "No  project  of 
merit."  we  mean  "No  project  of  sufllcieiit 
merit" 

There  is  merit  in  all  projects  pn^ 
posed — to  a  greater  or  less  degree— and 
in  every  bill  of  this  character.  Tbere 
may  be  some  projects  in  tUs  bUl  which 
are  of  less  merit  than  othors.  The  com- 
mittee after  numths  of  hearings  has 
made  a  voluminous  record,  wfaiefa  has 
been  submitted  to  the  goitleman  and  of 
which  he  has.  I  am  certain,  read  every 
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word.  BIb  bum  be  Awaie  of  the  extent 
of  the  need  wbidi  parompted  the  eom- 
mlttee  to  ineiude  pertJiwler  projects. 

Mr.  OROaSL  Hill  tarn  Je  $872  minion 
or  elmoet  UTS  minion  more  than  was 
expended  on  puhlio  wodcs  In  the  last  fis- 
cal year.      

BCr.  CANNON.  Tbe  gentleman  over- 
looks the  taot  that  there  has  been  a 
material  reduction  in  this  Instance  and 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  \ip 
requests  for  much  more  than  the 
amounti  allowed  bF  the  committee.  The 
committee  In  the  Interest  of  economy 
has  seen  fit  to  reduce  the  budget  re- 
quests of  the  administration  and  the 
departments.       

lir.  O1I068.  wm  not  the  lentle- 
man  igret  with  me  that  the  budget  fig- 
ures are  always  the  asking  price  and 
usuaUy  most  committees,  as  a  matter  of 
eourse,  out  the  budget  requestt  Z  am 
•peaking  now  of  the  more  than  half  a 
billion  doUari  increase  over  the  same 
pork  barNl  bin  In  flioAl  year  1969. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  gentleman  has 
been  here  a  long  tli^e  and  is  unusually 
well  Infonned.  Z  regard  hii  opinion  m 
highly  M  Z  remrd  Any  opinion  that  oould 
be  espreHed  nere.  Z  am  eertain  also  he 
undentandi  the  olreumitanoei  eaUlng 
for  the  inehasiea  of  every  item  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  IVZN8.  Mr.  Ohairmga,  will  the 
gentleman  yieldf 

Mr.  CANNON.  Z  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  TenneeeH, 

Mr.  IVZNt,  The  gentleman  from 
MlMourl  might  alio  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Zowa  that  Mil  million 
of  thli  amount  mora  than  lait  year  it 
to  the  Atomic  Inergy  Oommiselon  for  the 
teeti  they  have  been  making  and  for 
other  wetBOM  rtqulremtnti. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Thai  ii  true.  The 
atomie  energy  items  refleet  the  greatest 
Inereaae  of  any  aeetion  of  the  bilL  The 
approprlatloni  for  the  routine  publle 
work*— eepecially  the  river  and  harbor 
Itemi  of  the  bin— are  leee  than  usual. 

Mr.  JIN6IN.  Mr.  Chahman.  Z  yield 
myeelf  eueh  thne  as  Z  may  eoasxune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Z  may  lay  at  the  out- 
let of  my  remazti  that  Z  approve  of 
this  Mil  M  a  whole.  Z  did  offer  several 
amendments  to  the  Ml  in  the  ooeunit- 
teiT  amendments  which  sought  to  con- 
siderably reduce  the  bill.  The  commit- 
tee did  not  see  fit  to  approve  all  my 
amendments.  Neverthelees.  I  come  be- 
fore the  House  today  in  support  of  the 
bUl. 

The  budget  request  for  these  many. 
many  funettons  of  Oovemment  was  in 
the  amooit  of  H.'Ttt.SSl.OOO.  We  re- 
duced thoee  figures  by  $131,634,100.  The 
bin  we  brlBg  before  you  today  is  In  the 
amount  of  _#4.<13,3e7.900.  It  must  be 
rrasenraered.  howcrei,  that  In  that 
amount  we  have  todaded  for  the  Atcnnle 
Energy  CemmisBion.  for  their  regular 
functions.  $3,122,819,000.  This  brings 
the  batenee  of  the  bill  down  to  $1,490.- 
988,900. 

TUs  bIB  is  about  $670  mfflion  over 
taie  apprepiiatkms  for  1962.  HoweTer. 
to  ttmt  amooit  yon  wfB  find  an  increase 
of  gS71  mflfion-plus  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy OwHmtsslop's  weapons  progiiun. 
Tliis  leaves  an  ami'mnt  of  a  llttie  over 
$100  nrilHon  lOr  these  other  many,  many 


functions  of  Government  which  cov( 
the  United  States  like  a  blanket 

Tlaere  is  scarcely  a  district  in  the  eaf 
tire  United  Stales  that  does  not  sufli 
a  disastrous  flood  at  least  once  evei 
10  years,  and  there  are  many  district 
many  areas  in  this  country  which  wi 
suffer  devastating  floods  three,  four,  ai 
five  times  every  10  years.  Those  floo<J 
are  not  only  destructive  of  property  lUi 
the  amount  of  billions  of  dollars,  but 
also  in  the  loss  of  human  lives.  Yonji 
will  find  in  this  bill,  funds  to  carry  oil 
flood  control  projects  that  are  now  un»- 
der  construction  or  in  the  plannlx)$ 
stage,  and  funds  for  preliminary  invei» 
tigatlon  and  surveys. 

I  may  lay  that  there  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,000  people  from  sJQ 
over  America  who  came  before  the  oomf 
mittee  to  testify  In  favor  of  the  pro.tecw 
which  they  felt  were  absolutely  noceif 
lary.  Here  you  can  see  a  itaok  of  heafl 
inis  about  a  foot  high,  6,633  printo^l 
pages  of  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Among  the  people  who  came  before 
our  committee  were  not  only  the  peo^ 
pie  from  thoN  dliuter  areas  but  slio 
the  ofBeers  and  members  of  the  U.9, 
Army  Enginr^rs.  The  Secretary  of  ih« 
Znlerior,  Mr.  Udall.  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  their  staffi 
appeared  baforo  the  committee  to  Juitlt^ 
the  budget  requests, 

When  the  hearings  were  over  we  heM 
our  markup— X  should  call  it  a  msrk** 
down,  because  we  reduced  the  Presidenve 
budget  in  the  amount  of  1131,824.100. 

Mr.  Chairman.  U\is  bill  is  an  alli- 
Amerioan  bill.  Zt  is  to  develop  ottr 
natural  reoourees,  to  control  our  rlvem. 
to  prcierve  and  conserve  our  water  and 
eoU  roeouroei  and  for  everything  thi[t 
ii  good  for  the  progress  of  America. 

Z  offer  no  alibis  or  excuses  for  the  bill 
that  hu  oome  out  of  this  committee  oh 
Interior  and  publle  works  appropriatloaii 
durini  the  paat  20  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  theit 
Ood  made  heaven  perfect  in  all  ite 
aspects,  and  surely  htaven  must  be  perj- 
feot.  But  Ood  purposely  made  tM 
earth  imperfect.  Had  He  not  done  id. 
we  would  have  long  ago  become  a  nation 
of  drones  and  we  would  have  perished 
as  the  drone  in  the  beehive  soon  perishai. 
Yes;  It  Is  our  duty  m  Members  of  thiji 
Congress  and  the  duty  of  every  Amerli- 
ean,  as  I  see  it.  to  assist  in  making  thtai 
earth  a  little  more  perfect  in  all  ills 
physical  aspects.  We  call  it  reelamati(4^. 
Had  we  not  done  this  long  ago  our  laad 
would  have  eroded,  washed  away,  and 
blown  away.  Of  course,  we  have  had  ^ 
lot  of  help  from  that  great  organlzatlot^. 
the  Boil  Conservation  Service,  in  rt|- 
elalming,  protecting,  and  conserviak 
here  a  nation  of  fertile,  productive  lantf 
Therefore,  my  colleagues,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  this  committee,  f 
commend  every  member  of  the  commitl- 
tee.  I  commend  our  good  clerks  whb 
wortc  diligently  year  in  and  year  out  tp 
get  the  hiformatton  which  we,  the  mera^ 
ben  of  this  committee,  must  have  tji 
ofxler  to  bring  to  the  House  of  Reprei- 
sentatives  a  bill  which  is  justified  and 
which  wUl  stand  the  acid  test. 

Mr.  KIBWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yleW 
myself  sach  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  last  year  when  this  bill  was 
before  the  House  I  made  this  statement: 

It  la  the  cbeapeit  pubUo  worlu  blU  you 

wUl  Me  for  DOAny,  many  yean. 

Now,  this  year  it  is  $672.8  million  more 
than  it  was  last  year.  This  bill,  of 
course,  includes  the  request  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  ac- 
counts for  $572.4  million  of  the  increase, 
primarily  for  the  weapons  program,  in- 
cluding testing. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  best  bills 
which  has  ever  oome  before  the  Members 
of  the  House.  We  all  recall  that  former 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  great 
Prosldcnt,  instituted  the  Reclamation 
Act  in  1902.  From  1902  to  World  War  Z 
all  we  spent  In  America  for  reolamatlon 
and  water  resources  development  was 
about  $300  million.  Bo  you  know  what 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  in  the  next 
10  or  16  yesrs  to  aave  what  Mr,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  started  to  save  in  1001.  There 
iR  no  escape  from  it,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  our  groat  natural  re- 
sources. 

Just  to  give  you  a  little  Idea  of  the  task 
fselns  ovir  oommltt«>«  rn  this  bill,  I  heve 
In  front  of  me  a  project  lietlng,  covering 
nine  very  larce  pagrs.  It  Involvee  over 
SOO  projects  on  which  the  Members  of 
ConKr<*(is  ssked  the  oommlttee  to  either 
rnlsc  the  bucluet  or  Insert  atnrts  thnt  were 
not  budsetrd.  Needless  to  aay,  consider- 
ing all  the  fsotors  Involved,  It  Is  possible 
to  Implement  only  s  relatively  small 
number  of  these  unbudgeted  Items  In  eny 
one  flsoal  year. 

The  bin  Includes  funds  for  a  total  of 
46$  proJeoU  with  a  total  entlmsted  Fed- 
eral ooMt  of  about  $17  billion.  Of  course, 
many  of  thcNe  have  been  under  construc- 
tion and  a  gi*f at  deal  of  this  amount 
has  already  been  approprleted.  Mow- 
ever,  the  total  cost  is  $17  billion. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money.  But  X  again 
tell  you  that  it  Is  going  to  cost  a  lot  more 
money  as  time  merches  on. 

Sometimes  the  press  calls  this  a  "pork 
barrel"  bill,  but  down  throueh  $0  yesrs 
we  spent  only  ebout  $900  million  on  our 
water  resources  and  reclamation,  We 
are  now  going  to  pay  the  penalty  and 
how  we  are  going  to  pay  for  this  neglect, 
for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Z  repeat,  when  you  realise  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  asked  the  committee 
to  raise  the  budget  or  put  In  items  that 
were  not  budgeted  on  over  300  projects — 
and  you  know  that  everybody  knows  his 
own  district— then  you  know  that  he 
knows  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
that  district  that  should  be  corrected. 
That  is  why  for  years  and  years  to  come 
it  is  going  to  cost  plenty  of  money.  There 
Is  no  escape  from  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  AEC  appropriation  is  not  yet 
authorized  by  law.  Are  there  any  other 
projects  in  this  bill  that  are  not  author- 
ized by  law? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  know  of  only  one 
project,  Flushing  Bay  and  Creek  in  New 
York.  This  modification  should  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  so  we  included  $1,500,000  to  get  the 
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work  started.  However,  the  money  can- 
not be  used  until  the  project  is 
authorized. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Then  you  are  making 
an  appropriation  here  without  author- 
ization.   

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  understand  that. 
but  we  cannot  postpone  the  fair.  We 
have  got  to  have  some  little  leeway. 
Language  in  the  bill  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  money  until  it  Is  authorised. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Is  that  the  only  one? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    Yes,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  repeat  that  down  through  the  yeera 
we  are  going  to  pay  and  pay  heavily. 
But  every  dime  in  this  bill  and  every 
publle  works  bill  that  will  foUow  will 
be  spent  either  In  or  on  America.  We 
cannot  go  forward  without  adequate 
waterway  transportation,  flood  control, 
and  reclamation. 

To  ship  a  ton  of  coal  today  from  West 
Virginia  to  Norfolk.  Va..  eosts  $4.50. 
Do  you  think  we  can  oompeu  with  the 
world  at  that  rate?  No  wonder  the 
miners  in  Weet  Virginia,  Pemuylvat>la, 
Kentucky,  and  all  those  places  are  idle. 
We  need  cheaper  and  better  transporta- 
tion, Uko  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  is 
going  to  coet  money.  It  is  not  lotni  to 
be  done  for  a  eouple  of  dollars.  But  we 
want  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  keep  the  people  employed  and 
not  on  a  dole.  It  must  be  and  to  going 
to  be  done. 

Every  dime  here  that  to  spent  on  thU 
country  of  ours  will  oome  back.  bocauM 
this  is  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 
Nobody  can  doubt  that.  All  you  have  to 
do  to  look  and  see  the  streams  and  the 
movmtaiiu  and  U)e  climate  and  the  soil. 
Everythiitg  Ood  ever  put  Into  a  country 
he  has  done  for  America.  But  we  have 
not  done  the  best  Job  In  UUs  country. 
We  robbed  and  looted  It  for  100  years. 
It  will  take  us  a  long  tUne  to  catch  up. 

Bo  X  am  m  the  well  today  to  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  bill  that  came 
out  of  oommlttee  without  any  serloua 
controversy.  I  beUsve  it  to  one  of  the 
best  bilto  to  be  presented  to  Congreu. 

Mr.  JBN8XN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
iueh  Ume  m  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey   (Mrs. 

DWYKtl. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  Uke  to  take  thto  opportunity  to 
call  special  attention  to  the  Items  in  thto 
bill  which  affect  the  vast  New  Jersey- 
New  York  port  area,  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  to  indicate  my  very  strong 
support  for  these  items. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  testhnony  before 
the  Public  Worlcs  Subcommittee,  it  to 
easy  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
Individual  parts  of  such  a  huge  and 
complex  whole  as  the  metropolitan  area 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Yet.  these 
parts  are  vital  to  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  that  whole,  and  none  more  so 
than  maintenance  of  the  waterways 
that  have  given  the  area  its  preeminent 
position  In  world  trade.  In  terms  of  in- 
come and  employment,  it  would  be  difO- 
cult  to  overstate  tbe  signiOcance  of  Its 
oeean^olng  commerce  to  the  entire  met- 
ropolitan region. 

ftor  that  reaaon,  I  ajs  delishted  the 
oommlttee  has  recommended  upprtrml 
of  each  of  fibe  Items  Inchided  In  the 
budget,  Vhe  studies  covering  flood  con- 


trol of  the  Eliaabeth  River,  development 
of  the  Jersey  Meadows,  the  Newark  Bay- 
Passaic  River-Hackensack  River  project, 
Jamaica  Bay.  and  the  New  York  SUte 
barge  canal,  and  two  major  construc- 
tion projects,  a  new  south  entrance 
channel  to  New  York  Harbor  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  Improvements  on  the 
waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Hudson  River. 

Of  the  two  unbudgeted  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
lty-4uid  apparently  not  approved  by  the 
commlttee^I  hope  special  attenUon  will 
be  given  at  the  earliest  possible  time  by 
the  committee  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  the  rehablliUtton  of  Shooter's 
Island  dike,  which  to  located  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Arthur  Kill,  Newark  Bay 
and  the  Kill  van  KuU.  one  of  the  most 
heavily  traveled  ship  channels  in  the 
enure  port  area.  The  dike  to  deslined 
to  protect  the  channeto  from  sUt  and 
suspended  matortoOs.  It  to  txtrem^ 
dilapidated  and  maintenance  has  been 
deferred  for  many  years. 

nehabiuution  of  the  dike  to  particu- 
larly Important,  2  believe.  In  oonnNtlon 
with  development  of  two  of  the  most  im- 
PM'tant  areas  iii  the  Port  of  New  York, 
Port  Newark,  and  Port  Elisabeth  which, 
together,  will  account  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  overall  port  business.  Fort 
Elisabeth  was  formally  dedicated  yes- 
Urday  with  the  arrival  of  the  flrst  ship 
at  the  Port  Authoiity  piers,  and  this  $150 
million  projeot  will  eventually  provide 
employment  for  O.ftOO  people  with  an 
aimual  payroll  of  approximately  $&$  mil- 
lion. 

I  WM  especially  i>leased.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  committee  has  recom- 
meiided  oontinuation  and  oomnletlea  of 
the  Corp  of  Bngineeri'  study  of  the  need 
of  flood  control  of  the  Elisabeth  River. 
As  was  the  case  last  year  when  the  study 
was  Initiated,  funda  for  the  projeot  are 
included  in  the  $160,000  epectoJ  study  of 
the  Jersey  Meadows.  The  oommlttoo 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  in- 
formed me  that  suAoient  funds  to  com- 
plete the  study— an  estimated  $10,000— 
are  earmarked  for  the  Bllaaboth  River, 
in  thto  ftocal  1003  bUl. 

Earlier  this  summer,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers completed  its  preUmixury  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  the  project  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  survey  be  continued. 
Flood  damage  along  the  river,  espeoial- 
ly  m  Elisabeth,  Hillside,  and  Union,  has 
become  increasingly  serious  over  the 
years.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  En- 
gineers' survey  in  the  months  ahead  will 
show  that  flood  control  to  both  necessary 
and  economically  feasible,  axul  that  we 
can  then  prooeed  with  the  actual  con- 
struction of  flood  control  facilities. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pen- 
ton]. 

Mr.  PENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill,  HJl. 
12900,  now  tmder  consideration  by  the 
House  provides  funds  for  numerous  fine 
projects  and  programs.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  Items  in  Uie  bill  that  are  not 
justified  under  any  conditions  aiul  par- 
tlcularly  .so.  under.present  fiscal  condi- 
tions. 
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Through  the  many  years  thai  I  have 
been  on  the  Publle  Works  SubeonuniUee 
of  the  House  ApproprlAyone  CommM- 
tee,  I  have  spent  oouatless  hours  lis- 
teninc  to  the  vark>us  Federal  agenotee* 
witnesees  attempt  to  Juetify  the  budget 
requests  for  the  various  projects  and  j;»x>- 
grams.  Later.  Members  of  Concress.  to- 
gether with  hundreds  of  witneesee  from 
all  over  the  country  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  to  give  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  many  of  the  projects,  some  of 
which  were  not  Included  in  the  budget 
request  of  the  agency  tevolved.  Oft- 
times  some  of  the  projects  are  not  even 
authoriaed.  Then,  ttiere  are  otbfar 
groups  of  witnesses  who  appear  In  op- 
poslton  to  apeolfle  proJeoU  or  proframa. 

The  bill  before  you  while  below  the 
budget  request  by  some  $lSl.l8l.t00  to 
nevertheless  $$7aj81jao  in  exoees  of 
the  flacal  year  1008  approprlattong  for 
the  acendes  concerned,  m  vtow  of  tho 
subeta&Ual  budiet  deflolt  in  oxoagg  of 
$6  bilUon  for  flsoal  year  IMa  and  a  prob- 
able greater  budget  deflolt  for  fUeai  year 
iota,  it  to  difllcult  to  Justify  many  of  tho 
programs,  atudloe  and  projaelg  provUM 
in  thto  bill.  Many  of  the  projects  are  of 
very  questionable  eoonomto  JueUfleatloa, 
others  are  of  doubtful  national  benoAl 
and  in  some  instanooe  f  uitds  are  provided 
for  projeote  which  non-Fadoral  anttUoo 
are  willing  and  able  to  provide  for, 

Back  in  l$0$  when  Conireee  voted  to 
permit  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  issue  revenue  bonds  to  flnanoe  Ita  op- 
eration, many  Members  of  Oontreog 
thought  that  meant  the  elimination  of 
further  appropriatlone  for  TVA.  Buoh 
to  not  the  com,  however,  ae  tho  appro- 
priauon  in  this  biU  to  nearly  IV4  tlmoo 
the  appropriation  provtdtd  In  INI  for 
TVAfor  flsoal  year  INO. 

The  funda  provided  for  TVA  in  thto 
biU  ineludes  an  item  of  $1300.000  to 
berin  oonstructlon  on  a  trtbutaiy  area 
development  program.  Bh  pafo  IH  of 
part  8  of  hearings  throuih  paio  Ml. 
Thto  program  to  in  large  part  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  work  done  X^  the  UBDA  tell 
Coniervatlon  Servloo  In  other  parte  of 
the  country.  Borne  year*  book  TVA 
spokesmen  assured  this  oommlttee  thai 
this  sort  of  thing  was  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  local  and  BtaU  intereete  for  im- 
plemenUUon.  But  Uke  many  other  TVA 
promtoes  it  was  honored  In  the  breaeh 
only.  There  to  no  JueUflable  rsaeon  why 
thto  eoll  oonservatkm  woit  slwttM  bo 
taken  over  by  TVA  with  tho  tanpayera 
of  the  Nation  foottm  a  much  lanor  part 
of  the  blU  than  would  be  true  under  the 
Soil  Conaervatlon  Servloe  protram.  It 
to  high  time  that  Conffreos  reasserted  Its 
proper  control  over  the  aotions  of  TVA. 

I  aleo  want  to  call  attention  at  thto 
time  to  the  testhnony  befetw  our  eob- 
oommittee  by  the  Tenneeeee  VsJler  Au- 
thority relative  to  a  poesdMe  vftolatAoD  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  the  etarenn- 
vention  of  the  win  of  Cangrees  regaid- 
ing  the  area  wherein  TVA  power  can  be 
distributed.  See  part  8  of  the  heartncs, 
pages  936  through  042.  It  aeeoM  that 
meetings  were  held  at  TVA  teSHloaar- 
ters  that  w«re  attended  bgr  cxougs 
aide  the  "fenee"  Congress  had 
axmmd  the  TVA  power  cfatCBM.  In 
such  maetiog  it  aMDean  a  nMMBMper 
porter  wasH^reeent  as  a  mcttber  of -Itoe 
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outside  group  and  ho  i»abUabed  an  ac- 
eount  of  the  pcocedures  oirtUned  by  TVA 
oOdato  for  fcttliiff  the  "TVA  fence" 
moved.  If  hit  aeoount  was  true— and 
there  is  every  weon  to  believe  It  was — 
then  the  TVA  offlcJals  Inrolved  appear 
to  have  acted  in  vi<riatloii  of  the  Uhited 
States  Code. 

We  who  were  opposed  granting  TVA 
authority  to  Issue  bonds  and  to  operate 
without  proper  ooocreesl<»ial  control 
were  not  surprised  at  this  TVA  aetlcxi  In 
encouraging  a  breaching  of  the  TVA 
power  syston  "fence." 

Another  hl^ily  questionable  program 
provided  for  In  this  bill  Is  the  funding  of 
uneconomic  and  unwarranted  Inter- 
regional transmission  line  ties.  These 
are  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan  put 
fortti  back  In  the  Mrly  1920*8  to  create  a 
Federal  superpower  system  for  Uie  en- 
tire Nation.  I  am  craivlnced  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are  appoBeA  to  this  pieconeal  pro- 
motion of  socialism  In  this  country.  It 
can  only  end  iq>  in  a  Federal  mon<qx>ly 
that  is  conteary  to  our  system  at  free 
enterprise  which  has  made  this  country 
so  great.  The  end  result  would  be  a  loss 
of  the  freedoms  which  thousands  of  our 
people  have  died  to  preserve. 

An  example  of  this  Is  the  tie-in  with 
the  Missoiiri  River  basin  and  the  South- 
western Power  Administration. 

CBBnOW-rAXBPOBT     TBAKSmSSION     LINX 

"Hie  pn^poeal  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  ocmstruct  a  transmission  line 
fnmi  Creston.  Iowa,  to  Fairport.  Mo., 
to  bring  about  the  interconnection  of 
the  BCissourl  River  basin  with  the  South 
western  Power  Administration  raises  for 
Congress  a  basic  and  fundamental  is- 
sue of  power  policy. 

This  is  not  the  type  of  line  that  Con- 
gress provided  for  under  section  5  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  which  is  the 
authorlzbig  act  for  the  Missouri  River 
basin. 

On  July  27  the  Comptroller  General, 
in  a  letter  of  Representative  Jomr  R.  Pn.- 
LZON,  introduced  the  question  of  neces- 
sity of  the  line.  Since,  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  stated,  this  is  a  matter 
for  determination  by  the  Congress,  it  is 
well  to  examine  the  factors  involved.  The 
issue  that  is  raised  by  this  question  goes 
ultimately  to  what  type  of  power  system 
this  country  Is  to  have.  Will  it  continue 
to  be  a  mixed  system,  but  one  primarily 
reliant  on  the  skills  and  talents  of  pri- 
vate industry  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
Nation's  power?  Or  is  it  to  bec(»ne  an 
all-Federal  public  power  monopoly? 

In  the  public  works  i4>proprlations 
bill  of  1963  the  Bureau  is  requesting 
$500,000  to  start  construction  of  this 
project.  Eventually  it  wiU  cosi  $2.65 
million.  In  the  longer  run  it  will  cost 
the  Nation  much  more  in  terms  of  weak- 
ening the  free  enterprise  system,  in  con- 
tributing to  the  size  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, in  increasing  Individual  taxes. 

Congress  should  know  that  in  propos- 
ing this  project,  the  Bureau  is.  first,  go- 
ing completely  contrary  to  the  intent  and 
purpote  of  section  6  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944:  second,  proposing  a  project 
that  is  unnecessary  since  there  are  other 
f acUiUee  available  to  achieve  the  same 
Objective;  and,  third,  proposing  a  step 


which  is  part  of  a  long-range  plan  io 
blanket  the  Nation  with  a  Federal  tra4s- 
missitm  grid.  T 

1.  sacnoN  8  or  thx  flood  coimoL  act  6r 

This  section  governs  the  construction 
of  transmission  lines  by  the  Departmc 
of  the  Interior  to  market  power  fr( 
dams  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engine 
It  states  in  part : 

Electric  power  and  energy  generated 
reservoir  projects  iinder  the  control  of 
War  Depfurtment  and  In  the  opinion  of 
Secretary  of  War  not  required  In  the  opt. 
tlon  of  such  projects  shall  be  delivered  ,^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shiill 
transmit  and  dispose  of  such  power  aoid 
energy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorised,  from  funds  to  be  appropriated 
by  Coz^^reas,  to  construct  or  acquire,  py 
purchase  or  other  agreement,  only  8T|£h 
transmission  lines  and  related  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  In  order  to  make  the  poejer 
and  energy  generated  at  said  projects  avail- 
able in  wholesale  quantities  for  sale  on  j 
and  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to 
cilltles  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovernmc 
public  bodies,  cooperatives,  and  prlvat 
owned  companies. 

The  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  laqi- 
guage  is  without  question.  It  wfts 
originated  in  the  Senate  and  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Flood  Conttjol 
Act  of  1944  which  then  had  already 
passed  the  House.  But  the  House  sub- 
sequently concurred  in  this  action.  It 
came  about  for  reasons  which  are  re- 
markably similar  to  conditions  exlstUig 
today.  Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes 
at  that  time  was  seeking  almost  unlim- 
ited authority  for  his  Department  jto 
build  transmission  lines.  He  sought 
this  authority  before  both  House  aijid 
Senate.  He  was  conclusively  turned 
down  by  both. 

But  the  Senate  realized  that  this  de- 
nial of  authority  to  the  Secretary  sull 
was  not  enough  and  that  something  poe- 
itive  had  to  be  done  to  protect  privajte 
industry  in  this  coimtry  from  rapaciotis 
government. 

It  drafted  what  eventually  became  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  and  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  in  explaining  the  ac- 
tion in  its  report  on  the  bill  said : 

The  committee  desires  an  amendmfbt 
which  provides  a  convenient  and  practujal 
method  of  disposing  of  power  at  projects  iili- 
der  the  control  of  the  War  Department  with- 
out setting  up  a  public  power  trust  wh|(;h 
would  be  unduly  competitive  with  estsb- 
llshed  private  power  utilities.  The  comni|t- 
tee,  therefcn-e,  has  Inserted  a  proviso  whlfch 
authorizes  the  Secretary  o*  the  Interior 
construct  and  acquire  only  such  transm 
slon  lines  and  related  facilities  as  may 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  power  i 
energy  generated  at  such  projects  avails 
in  wholesale  quantities  for  sale  on  fair  c 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to  faclllt 
owned  by  the  Federal  Oovwnment,  put-.^ 
bodies,  cooperatives,  and  privately  owned 
companies.  if 

Section  5,  therefore,  has  a  very  clearly 
defined  purpose.  Congress  in  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  build 
only  necessary  lines  was  to  protect  the 
coimtry  against  a  public  power  tnjfit 
which  would  be  unduly  competitive  wtth 
established  private  utilities.  At  me 
same  time,  however.  Congress  was  alio 
protecting  the  preference  customer.  ^ 
authorizing  the  construction  of  nec9- 


sary  transmission  lines  to  bring  power 
in  wholesale  quantities  to  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives.  Congress  made  it  clear 
that  it  wanted  Federal  power  to  be  made 
available  to  preference  customers  where 
they  needed  it  rather  than  to  be  sold  at 
the  dam  only  to  those  who  were,  so  to 
speak,  able  to  come  and  get  it. 

2.  THI  PaOJICT  IS  umncEsaABT 

Section  5  states  clearly  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
build  "only  such  transmission  lines,  as 
may  be  necessary."  The  Creston-Fair- 
port  line  is  not  necessary.  During  our 
hearings  in  May  1962,  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  witnesses 
for  electric  companies  in  the  area  testi- 
fied that  facilities  were  available  to 
achieve  the  same  objective  as  the  pro- 
posed Federal  line. 

As  recently  as  August  1, 1962,  the  Iowa 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  wrote  a  Joint  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  offering  the 
use  of  existing  transmission  facilities  to 
the  Interior  to  achieve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  Creston-Pairport  Federal 
line.  A  Federal  Creston -Fairport  line 
would  be  duplication  of  existing  facili- 
ties, and  unnecessary  spending  of  $2.65 
million  of  Federal  funds. 

3     THE  IXm  IS   PAKT  Or  A  LONO-aAMOK  PLAN  TO 
BLANKZT  THE  NATION  WITH  A  PSDiaAI.  OklS 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  an- 
noimced  the  proposed  Creston -Fairport 
line  in  April  1962.  At  that  time.  Assist- 
ant Interior  Secretary  Kenneth  Holum 
said  the  proposed  tntertle  is  in  keeping 
with  President  Kennedy's  directive  that 
the  Department  develop  plans  for  the 
early  interconnection  of  areas  served  by 
its  marketing  agencies  with  common- 
carrier  transmission  lines. 

The  Creston-Pairport  line,  therefore, 
is  one  phase  of  a  continuing  program  to 
build  Federal  transmission  lines 
throughout  the  country.  The  original 
announcehient  of  the  line  also  stated  the 
recommendation  covered  "only  the  first 
phase  of  continuing  studies  on  integrat- 
ing Missouri  River  basin-Southwestern 
Power  Administration  transmission  sys- 
tems. Studies  are  going  forward  on  the 
possibilities  of  an  extra-high-voltage  in- 
tertie  between  the  two  systems."  In 
other  words,  the  Creston-Pairport  line 
is  a  step  toward  creation  of  the  very 
"public  power  trust"  which  section  5  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  seeks  to 
prevent. 

The  directive  of  the  President  cited  in 
this  instance  is  the  directive  that  is  be- 
ing cited  for  every  other  proposed  or 
contemplated  Federal  transmission  in- 
tertie  between  Federal  power  systems. 
It  is  the  directive  under  which  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  the 
public  works  bill  sought  $500,000  for 
further  studies  of  a  Federal  interconnec- 
tion of  the  Bonneville  system  with  Cali- 
fornia. And,  in  that  connection,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reduced  the 
amount  to  $300,000,  told  Bonneville  that 
no  actual  ground  svurey  is  to  be  imder- 
taken  and  further  stated : 

It  is  apparent  from  testimony  to  date 
that  more  specmc  negotiations  and  planning 
between  the  Federal  Oovemment  ^r\i\  pri- 
vate and  public  utilities  in  the  area  affected 
must  be  accomplished  If  the  Congress  is  to 
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be  aastired  tbat  It  is  being  presented  with 
the  moat  feasible  and  aooncnsical  plan  for 
the  construetton  and  use  of  InterUe  facUltlet. 

The  case  of  the  Creston-Falrport  line 
Is  no  different.  It  is  more  significant, 
however,  for  this  reason:  It  is  being  pro- 
posed under  the  authorizing  act  which 
contains  the  expression  of  congressional 
policy  and  intent — ^namely,  section  5 — 
but  It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  poUcy 
of  Congress  when  it  enacted  that  section. 

The  question  before  Congress  is  clear. 
This  project  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
will  of  Congress.  Congress  hammered 
out  the  policy  reflected  in  section  5  after 
careful  deliberation  m  hearings  and  de- 
bate. It  is  a  policy  that  is  fair  to  both 
sides. 

Congrtes  said  that  only  such  trans- 
mission lines  as  were  necessary  should 
be  constructed.  Congress  did  that  be- 
cause it  was  opposed  to  setting  up  a  pub- 
lic power  trust.  The  Creston-Pairport 
line  would  contribute  to  setting  up  such 
a  trust. 

The  Creston-Pairport  line  would  be 
part  of  a  Federal  national  power  grid. 
It  would  Join  two  large,  separate  Federal 
power  systems  and  be  a  long  step  toward 
the  creation  of  a  huge  public  power 
trust  spread  across  all  or  parts  of  10 
States  and  which  because  of  tax  exemp- 
tion and  other  advantages  would  be 
unduly  competitive  with  established 
private  power  utilities. 

This  is  the  issue  before  Congress.  It 
is  a  decision  which  cannot  be  postponed 
to  another  day  because  every  Federal 
power  project,  every  inroad  by  the  Gov- 
ernment into  a  field  of  business,  merely 
facilitates  the  next  step  and  makes  easier 
the  ultimate  displacement  of  free  enter- 
prise by  Federal  ownership. 

During  the  hearings  I  brought  out  the 
need  for  increasing  turning  basins  or 
anchorages  for  ships  traveling  the  Phila- 
delphia-to-the-sea  stretch  of  the  Dela- 
ware River.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill 
provides  funds  to  make  a  start  on  this 
much  needed  work.  Nuznerous  collisions 
and  damages  in  the  past  attest  to  the 
need  for  such  work.  See  pages  620 
through  621  of  part  I  of  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  in  general,  is 
a  good  bill  The  report.  No.  2223,  accom- 
panying it  is  very  complete  and  explains 
the  reasons  for  the  actions  taken  by  the 
subcommittee  and  I  trust  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  this  body. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  reqiiire  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspmAu.]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Canron]  very 
much  for  yielding  a  litUe  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Cludrman.  first  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentieman  from  Mlsaouri.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  conunittee,  and 
the  monliers  of  the  committee  for  what 
I  think  is  one  of  the  finest  bills  that  have 
been  brought  before  the  House  m  regard 
to  appropriations  for  public  works  and 
kindred  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  with  respect  to  the  funds 
included  in  this  bill  for  the  Olen  Canyon 
unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. The  amount  included  for  this  imit 
is  $44J924,000.  less  its  share  of  the  un- 
distributed reduction  based  on  antici- 


pated delays.  This  amount  includes 
$875,000  for  the  purchase  of  substitute 
energy  for  the  firm  energy  deficiency 
which  will  arise  at  Hoover  Dam  during 
the  filling  of  Olen  Cansron  Reservoir. 
This  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  criteria  governing  opera- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  during  the 
Qlen  Canyon  Reservoir  filling  period 
which  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  April  2.  1962,  Since  this 
is  the  first  time  that  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  have  been  earmarked  for  the  piu-- 
chase  of  replacement  power,  I  want  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  criteria  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary also  provide  that  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  fmid  be  reimbursed 
from  Hoover  Dam  power  revenues,  be- 
ginning with  June  1,  1987,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent that  it  will  be  depleted  by  virtue  of 
such  procedure,  and  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  if  this  is  his  under- 
standing regarding  this  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  that  this  is  our 
understanding  and  that  under  existmg 
conditions  and  so  long  as  the  situation 
obtains,  the  schedule  indicated  by  the 
gentleman  will  be  followed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. I  understand  exactly  why  he  sasrs, 
"under  existing  conditions,"  because 
there  is  no  certainty  in  constancy  of  any 
matter  m  today's  world,  if  there  ever 
was. 

Mr.  Chairman,  supplementing  my  re- 
marks, and  under  permission  previously 
granted,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ments: 

tProm  the  Federal  Register,  July  18,  1962] 

Generation  and  Saix  or  Poweb 
On  May  20.  1941,  there  was  promulgated, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  July  19,  1940 
(M  Stat.  774:  43  U.8.C.  618) .  General  Regula- 
tions for  Generation  and  Sale  of  Power  In 
Aooordanoe  with  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act.  The  purpose  of  additional 
regulation  No.  1  Is  to  provide  for  an  adjust- 
ment, under  certain  conditions,  of  charges 
for  electrical  energy  sold  to  the  allottees. 
In  aooordance  with  Article  27  of  the  abo^e 
cited  regulations,  on  April  4.  1902.  the  power 
allottees  affected  were  furnished  copies  of 
additional  regulation  No.  1  in  order  that 
they  might  present  their  views  with  respect 
to  it.  Having  considered  all  conunents  re- 
ceived, additional  regulation  No.  1  is  hereby 
adopted  without  change  and  Is  set  forth 
below. 

CEKBtAI.     BBGTTUITIONS     POS     CSIfSBATIOIf     AMD 
■ALX    OF    POWXB    IN    ACOOCDANCK     WTTH    THK 

Bouuna  cAKToiT  rmoJMcr  adjxjbtmmkt  act 
Additional  Regulation  No.  1 

Oommencing  with  June  1,  1937,  charges 
for  electrical  energy  In  addition  to  such  other 
components  as  may  then  be  authorised  or 
required  under  the  then  existing  laws  and 
regulations,  and  to  the  extent  not  Inoon- 
sistent  therewith,  shall  include  a  component 
to  return  to  the  United  States  funds  ade- 
quate to  reimburse  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  fund  for  moneys  expended  from  such 
fund  on  account  of  aUowances  for  Hoover 
diminution  during  the  flUing  period  of  the 
storage  project  reservoirs  authorlEed  by  tlM 
act  of  April  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  IDS),  m  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  6  of  the  Oeatral 
Principles  to  Govern,  and  Operating  CSrlteria 
for,  Olen  Canyon  Reservoir  (Lake  Powell) 
and  Lake  Mead  during  the  Lake  PoweU  fin- 
ing period,  approved  April  2,  1962.  6uch 
component  shall  be  sul&clent,  but  not  more 


than  sufficient,  to  provide  said  relmbusae- 
ment  m  equal  annual  Installmaata  over  a 
period  of  yean  equal  to  the  number  of  yesn 
over  which  costs  on  aooount  of  aUowanee 
were  Incurred  by  the  said  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund. 

SrawABT  "L.  Uiull. 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 

Qenxkal  PazNciPLas  To  Govnur,  amd 
OpcaATTNo  CaiTXKXA  roa.  Glxh  Caittom 
RESxxvon  (Laks  Powxu.)  amd  L.axs  ICkab 

I>UXINO   TBS   LaKX    Powxu.    TtLLXKO 


1.  Hie  following  principles  and  crttcrU 
are  based  on  the  es^ciae,  oonaletent  with  tlie 
Law  of  the  River,  of  reasonable  discretion 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  jMoJecte  Involved.  Tt» 
case  generally  atyled  Arizona  v.  CaUformia, 
et  al..  No.  9  Original,  la  In  litigatton  befora 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statas. 
Anything  which  is  provided  for  herein  is 
subject  to  change  consistent  with  whatever 
rulings  are  made  by  the  Suprenke  Court 
which  might  affect  the  principles  ^n^l 
criteria  herein  set  out.  They  may  also  be 
subject  to  change  due  to  future  acts  at  the 
Congress. 

2.  The  principles  and  criteria  set  forth 
hereinafter  are  applicable  during  the  La^e 
Powell  filling  period,  which  U  defined  as 
that  time  Interval  between  the  date  Lake 
FoweU  is  first  capable  of  storing  water 
(estimated  to  occur  in  the  opriDg  of  1963) 
and  the  date  Lake  PoweU  storage  first  at- 
tains elevation  3.700  (content  28.0  MAF 
total  s\irface  storage)  and  Lake  Mead  storage 
Is  simultaneously  at  or  above  elevation  114S 
(content  17.0  MAF  available  surface 
storage),  or  May  31.  1987.  whichever  occurs 
first.  If.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
the  contents  of  Lake  PoweU  and  Lake  Mead 
warrant  such  action,  and  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  interests  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  and  the  Lower  Colora- 
do River  Basin,  the  Secretary  may  declare 
that  in  not  less  than  one  year  from  ■ti^ 
after  the  date  of  such  declaration  these  prin- 
ciples and  criteria  are  no  longer  i^ipUcable. 

3.  Sufficient  water  will  be  passed  through 
or  released  from  either  or  both  Lake  Mead 
and  Lake  Powell,  as  circumstances  require 
under  the  provisions  of  principles  7  and  8 
hereof,  to  satisfy  downstream  usee  of  water 
(other  than  for  power)  below  Hoover  Dam 
which  usee  Include  the  following: 

(a)  Net  river  losses. 

(b)  Net  reservoir  loeees. 

(c)  Regtilatory  wastes. 

(d)  Tbe  Mexican  Treaty  obligation  lim- 
ited to  a  scheduled  1.5  million  acre-feet  per 
year. 

(e)  The  diversion  requirements  of  main- 
stream projects  in  the  United  States. 

4.  AU  xises  of  water  from  the  main  stem 
of  the  Colorado  River  between  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and  Lake  Mead  will  be  met  by  releases 
from  or  water  jMtased  through  Lake  Powell 
and /or  by  tributary  inflow  oocurring  below 
Glen  Canyon  Dam.  Diversions  of  water  di- 
rectly out  of  Lake  Mead  wm  be  met  in  a 
similar  manner  or.  If  application  of  the 
criteria  of  principles  7  and  8  bereof  should 
so  require,  by  water  stored  In  Lake  Mead. 

5.  The  Unl^  States  win  make  a  fair  al- 
lowance for  any  deficiency,  computed  by  the 
method  herein  set  forth,  in  firm  energy  gen- 
eration at  Hoover  powerplant.  Par  each 
operating  year  deficiency  in  firm  energy  shall 
be  computed  as  the  difference  between  Ann 
energy  which,  assiimlng  an  overall  cOeleBey 
of  88  percent.  wmOd  have  been  genanted  and 
deUvered  at  transmission  voltage  at  Hoover 
powerplant  In  that  year  if  water  had  not 
been  impounded  m  the  reservoirs  of  the 
Colorado  River  etorage  project  storage  unltB 
(Olen  Canyon,  Flaming  Gorge.  Navajoi.  and 
Cureoantt) .  bat  eartttdlng  tba  effects  of  trtmp- 
oratton  from  the  surface  of  such  leefi  nolis. 
and  the  energy  actually  generated  and  de- 
livered at  tranwniwion  voltage  at  Hoover 
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pomnrfilMUt  durlnf  tlut  ywr  adJUBtMl  to  »• 
fleet  Ml  ofwall  •fltetaney  of  8S  ptromt.  At 
tlM  diaentloa  «<  Um  BtetmUay,  aUowwace 
will  be  aooonidlalMd  by  th«  United  8Ut«« 
deUTsrliif  tpomtj,  either  at  Hborer  power- 
plant  or  at  pdnti  aooaptable  to  both  the 
Becretary  and  the  affected  Hborer  power 
ocmtractora.  or  moiietarlly  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Incremental  cost  ot  generat- 
iDg  rabetltute  energy.  To  the  extent  the 
Upper  Oolarado  RlTer  Badn  fund  Is  utUlwd 
the  moneys  eqwnded  therefrom  In  aecom- 
pllahlng  the  aUowanoe,  either  through  the 
ddlvery  of  purehaeed  energy  or  by  direct 
monetary  payments,  shall  be  reimbursed  to 
said  fund  from  the  separate  fund  Identl- 
fled  In  ssetUm  5  of  the  act  of  December  31, 
1998  (45  Btat.  1067),  to  the  extmt  suoh  re- 
imbursement Is  consistent  with  the  expendi- 
tures Oongrees  may  autluniBe  from  said 
separate  fund  pursuant  to  said  act.  The 
attached  additional  regulation  Ho.  1  for 
generatt<m  and  sale  of  power  In  aoeordanoe 
with  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  AdjTist- 
ment  Act,  upon  Issuance,  will  be  made  a 
part  of  theee  principles  and  criteria. 

0.  In  accomplishing  the  foregoing.  Lake 
Powell  will  be  operated  In  general  acowd- 
ance  with  the  jvovIsIods  of  principles  Nos.  7 
and  8. 

7.  Stcnage  nqiaelty  In  Lake  Powell  to  ele- 
vation 8,490  (8Jt  million  acre-feet  surface 
storage)  shall  be  obtained  at  the  earUest 
practicable  time  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing proeedore: 

"Until  elevation  8,490  Is  first  reached. 
atey  water  etorsd  In  Lake  PoweU  shall  be 
aT^l^le  to  maintain  rated  bead  on  Hoover 
powerplant.  When  stored  water  in  Lake 
PoweU  has  raaetaed  elevation  3.490,  It  will 
not  be  subject  to  release  or  diminution  below 
elevatlcm  8.490.  The  obtaining  of  this  stor- 
age level  In  Lake  Powell  will  be  In  such 
manner  as  not  to  cause  lAke  Mead  to  be 
drawn  down  below  elevation  1.123  (14J>  mil- 
lion acre-feet  available  surface  storage). 
which  corresponds  to  rated  head  on  the 
Hoover  powerplant.  In  the  procew  of  gain- 
ing storage  to  elevatlcm  8.490,  the  release 
from  Qlen  Canyon  Dam  shall  not  be  leas 
than  1  million  acre-feet  per  year  and  1,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  as  long  as  Inflow  and 
storage  will  permit." 

8.  The  operatton  of  Lake  PoweU  above  ele- 
vation 3.490  and  Lake  Head  will  be  coordi- 
nated and  integrated  so  as  to  produce  the 
y*teet  practical  amount  of  power  ^»m|  en- 
ergy. In  view  of  the  provision  for  allowance 
set  forth  In  principle  6  hereof,  the  quantity 
of  water  iWeased  through  each  powerplant 
wui  be  dMMrmlnMl  by  tlM  flMrttary  in  a 
mamur  appropriate  to  meet  the  fiuing  eri- 
terla. 

9.  Zn  fsneiBl.  it  la  not  aotldpated  that 
dttfinff  the  flUtaff  pwiod.   Bowtrer.  any  leo- 

f2!i7  "Ifp.  ••  tf9fll»9d  la  ttl9  BOOTir  ooo- 

t»ot»,  which  auiybt  gmeratMi  and  dsUv- 

powerplant  wlU  be  dieposed  of  under  the 
tenae  of  sueb  ooatraete.  fP 

10.  In  tiM  aaaual  appUoatlon  of  tho  flood 

H»U,  NQOfttitleB  fhau  befvea  to  avau. 
Abi«  oapMity  ia  upotrMua  nmnolM. 
inwan  L.  Uoau,, 
Mtentury  of  th*  interior. 

Mr.  CAMNOir.  Mr.  Chfllrmui,  I  Flold 
•uoh  tlBM  M  h«  majr  roquiro  to  tlM  ctn- 
tltoMBfromWMtVlrtlnlfl  CMt.Baxlit]. 

Ur.  BAILir.  Ifr.  Olutlnuui,  X  Mkad 
f or  thtf  1  ralnuto'f  tUnt  from  tSe  dlftin- 
ffulflhMl  ohfllmiMi  of  th«  Approprlatlona 
CommtttM  to  M(  Inf oHBAtion  about  an 
lt«n  in  12800. 

When  I  appearad  before  the  commit- 
tee In  the  beartngg  I  requested  that  a 
■mall  amount  of  moner  be  approprlat- 
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ed,  and  I  want  to  clarify  that  for  the  iu 
formation  of  my  eolleacrues. 

I  am  not  aaUng  for  free  faciliUes  rft 
the  Little  Kanawha  River.  The  Am^ 
Engineers  want  to  survey  three  separate 
places  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  f  easlt- 
blllty  of  where  they  will  build  the  on^ 
facility.  [ 

I  also  asked  that  $30,000  be  included 
for  a  restudy  of  the  Stonewall  Jackscn 
Reservoir  on  the  West  Pork  of  the  Mof 
nongahela  River  in  West  Virginia.  X 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  theM 
item  are  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  tb^ 
ccunmittee  always  accepts  any  suggea^- 
tion  from  the  gentleman  from  West  Virt 
glnia  with  an  open  mind.  That  is  true 
in  this  case.  We  have  taken  care  of  a|| 
these  items  that  are  authorized. 

Mr.  BAILEY.   And  the  $65,000  item? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Ym.  Ample  provisioii 
has  been  made  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  We  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer  and  also  thank  th0 
committee  for  the  fine  job  they  did  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen** 
tleman  from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Evws  ] . 

Mr.  EVIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan^ 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneouit 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pubUC 
works  appropriation  bill  for  1963  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  appropria*^ 
tion  bills  annually  considered  by  the  Con*i 
gress.  ; 

The  bill  provides  for  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  resources  andS 
for  the  overall  growth  and  strengthening 
of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  Includes  funds  for  the  clvllj 
works  ftmctions  of  the  Corps  of  Engl-I 
neers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  thei 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Atomid 
Energy  Ccmimlsslaa.  the  Tennesseei 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  several  pubUd 
power  agencies.  Including  the  Bonnevllld 
Power  Administration,  the  Southeastern^ 
Power  Administration,  and  the  South* 
western  Power  Administration. 

Our  committee  his  done  a  monumental! 
job  In  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  oil 
the  House  and  I  want  to  take  advantage! 
of  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com* 
mlttee,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
tMr.  CAiriroirl ,  the  great  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  gen<*  i 
tleman  from  Missouri.  Chairman  Cait* 
MOM,  has  personally  carried  on  these 
hearings  end  labored  for  several  months 
hearing  the  testimony  of  the  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  which  resulted  in  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  bill.  His 
broad  knowledge  and  his  great  expert- 
enoe.  his  vast  wisdom  and  fairness  and 
objectivity  have  as  always  proven  invalu- 
able. 

I  deem  It  a  great  privilege  to  serve  on 
this  committee  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Chairman  Cammom,  and  also 
with  the  other  members  of  our  commit- 
tee, includmg  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


[Mr.  KniwAN].  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogartt].  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland], 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitteii]  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Tabes]  .  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Andsksbn],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pauow] . 

The  two  very  capable  and  diligent 
members  of  our  subcommittee  stalT,  Car- 
son Culp  and  Gene  Wilhelm,  also  should 
be  commended  publicly  for  their  valuable 
assistance  throughout  the  hearings  and 
in  the  handling  of  the  details  and  the 
much  work  performed  in  getting  this  bill 
to  the  floor. 

Appropriations  carried  in  this  bill  total 
$4,613,879,000.  This  is  $672,851,920  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962— but  $131,524,100  less  than  the 
budget  recommendations. 

The  budget  estimates  included  a  pro- 
posal for  39  new  construction  starts  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  2  new  starts 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Our 
committee  has  added  12  additional  proj- 
ects for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  making 
a  total  of  51  new  construction  starts. 
The  bill  provides  also  for  28  new  plan- 
ning starts  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  will  provide  vast  benefits  for  our 
Nation. 

Funds  are  provided  in  this  bill  to  bring 
36  projects  to  completion  which  will 
have  a  total  net  value  of  $511  miUion. 

The  51  new  construction  starts,  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  when  completed, 
will  have  an  estimated  total  value  of 
$715  milUon. 

The  total  construction  program  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  next  year  is 
some  $15  million  less  than  requested  in 
the  budget. 

Certainly  the  appropriations  provided 
in  this  bill  represent  a  large  sum  of 
money  but  the  funds  also  represent  a 
capital  Investment  in  Americar— an  in- 
vestment which  will  strengthen  our  coim- 
try  and  improve  our  Nation  through  the 
prevention  of  floods,  through  the  recla- 
mation of  vast  wastelands,  through  im- 
proved waterways,  through  Increased  use 
of  our  water  resources,  to  generate  elec- 
tricity, the  promotion  of  navigation,  and 
through  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for 
defense. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  funds  for  great  public  works 
projects  for  our  Nation.  However,  our 
country  will  receive  beneflU  not  only 
from  the  projecU  to  be  built,  through 
the  appropriations  provided  In  this  bill, 
but  there  is  also  a  very  valuable  ad- 
ditional benefit— that  of  providing  to- 
creased  employment  throughout  the 
country.  That  Is  only  a  side  effect  but 
an  ImporUnt  addlUonal  benefit  and  one 
that  will  mean  much  to  our  cotmtrv 
at  this  time. 

Every  region  and  every  section  of  the 
Nation  will  share  in  the  projects  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  K    ^    U.  «* 

This  is  a  bill  with  a  truly  national 
point  of  view— one  which  recognises 
the  needs  of  every  area  of  our  country 
and  the  different  types  of  projects 
needed  in  the  various  regions  of  our 
country. 
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This  is  an  all-Amerlcan  bill  benefiting 
every  region  and  every  section  of  our 
country.  It  is  truly  nati(mal  in  scope. 
With  the  m}proval  ol  this  measure  we 
will  be  building  up  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  this  Nation  and  strengthening 
oiu:  country. 

ootps  or  smuMisBs 

For  canying  out  all  the  civil  works 
activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  this 
bill  provides  total  appropriations  of  $1,- 
006,561 4M)0. 

The  bill  provides  for  28  new  planning 
starts  and  51  new  c<mstruction  starts — 
which  will  provide  vast  benefits  to  our 
Nation.  Funds  are  provided  to  bring  36 
projects  to  completion  which  will  have  a 
total  net  value  of  $511  milUon.  The  51 
new  construction  starts  provided  for  in 
this  bill,  when  completed,  will  have  an 
estimated  total  Federal  cost  of  $706,700,- 
000. 

A  total  of  $762,361,000  is  included  for 
the  overall  construction  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  is  some  $15 
million  less  than  requested  in  the  budgret. 

A  total  of  246  authorized  surveys  are 
funded  to  provide  an  orderly  program  of 
public  works. 

The  work  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  represent  some  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  developments  and 
the  funds  carried  in  this  bill  will  enable 
the  Corps  to  move  forward  with  these 
vital  projects  across  the  Nation. 

BUKKAU  or  BSCLASCATIOir 

This  bill  provides  total  appropriations 
of  $325,308,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  carry  on  its  reclamation 
programs  during  fiscal  1963.  This  is  an 
increase  of  some  $50  million  over  the 
appropriations  for  last  year  and  a  re- 
duction of  some  $15  million  from  the 
budget  requests. 

These  funds  provide  for  two  new 
constructicn  starts  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation during  fiscal  year  1963.  Ade- 
quate funcs  are  included  to  carry  for- 
ward the  important  Colorado  River 
storage  pDject—that  great  new  addi- 
tion to  th<!  Nation's  hydroelectric  sys- 
tem which  will  serve  a  marketing  area 
primarily  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico.  Colo- 
rado. Utah  and  Wyoming.  The  Flam- 
ing Gorge  jnit  of  the  Colorado  storage 
project  is  nearing  completion  and  the 
first  power  is  expected  to  be  produced 
at  this  facility  during  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Olen  Canyon  project  Is  also  mov- 
ing ahead  and  power  production  Is 
planned  on  this  unit  to  begin  In  1964. 


TEXMBSSSS  VALLET  AtTrMOBITT 

The  bill  carries  total  appropriations 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  of 
$35,071,000  which  sum  is  some  $3,132,000 
less  than  t^ie  amount  appropriated  for 
the  TVA  foi  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  appropriation  of 
funds  carrlisd  In  this  bill  for  the  power 
program  of  the  TVA.  Instead,  the  TVA 
budget  provides  for  payments  to  the 
Treasury  of  $50  million  or  more  from 
power  proc(«ds  to  apply  as  a  return  on 
appropriations  earUer  mvested  In  the 
power  profTam.  Payments  from  the 
TVA  into  the  Treasury  to  date  toUl 
$438.133.337 — a  great  return  on  the  In- 
vestment in  the  TVA.    The  TVA  is  weU 


ahead  of  its  schediile  of  repayments  into 
the  Treasury. 

Appropriated  funds  go  to  carry  on  the 
other  valuable  programs  of  the  TVA. 
These  include  flood  control,  the  Im- 
provement of  navigation,  conservation, 
and  reforestation  programs,  the  fertilizer 
program  and  other  conservation  and 
development  programs  of  the  TVA. 

The  TVA  is  moving  forward  and  is 
making  valuable  contributions  in  the 
overall  resource  development  of  the 
area — in  line  with  the  original  purpose 
of  the  TVA  Act. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire 
valley  area,  created  the  OfBce  of  Trib- 
utary Area  Development  in  order  to 
advance  economic  development  of  small 
tributary  areas  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley. The  watersheds  of  these  tribu- 
taries are  very  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  TVA  Act. 
it  has  been  recognized  that  the  authori^ 
and  responsibility  of  the  TVA  extend 
not  only  to  the  Tennessee  River  but  to 
all  the  streams  and  tributaries  in  the 
TVA  area.  The  TVA  Act  again  and 
again  states  that  the  agency  very  def- 
initely has  a  responsibility  throughout 
the  valley  area  in  this  field.  Section 
XXn  of  the  act  states: 

To  aid  further  the  proper  use.  conserva- 
tion, and  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Tennessee  River  Drainage 
Basin  and  of  such  adjoining  territories  as 
may  be  related  or  materially  affected  by  the 
development,  consequent  to  this  Act. 

Sections  1  and  4(j)  also  provide  au- 
thority for  the  watershed  program. 

Flood  control  cannot  t>e  made  effective 
unless  adequate  steps  are  taken  along 
the  tributaries  of  our  major  streams. 
The  work  of  the  Office  of  Tributary  Area 
Development  is  designed  to  further  this 
objective. 

The  TVA  has  a  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  planiiing  of  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  the  valley  area.  The  agency 
has  given  and  is  giving  valuable  assist- 
ance to  local  groups  who  have  organized 
to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  gov- 
emments»^  to  prevent  floods  and  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  area — along 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  Beech  River  Watershed  Develop- 
ment Authority  Is  a  local  agency  char- 
tered by  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the 
development  of  the  Beech  River  water- 
shed. This  local  agency  will  repay  those 
costs  of  the  development  program  which 
may  not  be  allocated  to  flood  control. 

The  Beech  River  development  pro- 
gram Is  a  typical  TVA  approach  to  tribu- 
tary development.  This  plan,  as  do  the 
other  plans  which  TVA  contemplates, 
depends  upon  acceptance  by  local  au- 
thorities of  local  cost  sharing  and  local 
assumption  of  the  responsibility  of 
management  and  of  care  of  the  system 
before  the  planning  Is  Initiated. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Beech  River 
project  will  be  $6  million,  of  which  local 
interest  will  repay  $2  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $2  million  which  will  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  local  Interests  have  already 
contributed  the  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately $3  million  in  land  treatment  work 


of  the  type  which  would  be  required  un- 
der the  regular  soil  conservation,  water- 
shed improvement  program.  The  cost 
benefit  ratio  ol  this  project  Is  2  to  1. 
Two  dollars  will  be  returned  into  the 
Treasury  for  every  dollar  invested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  since 
1933.  The  major  dams  needed  on  the 
Tennessee  River  itself  have  been  built 
and  are  now  in  operation^  These  dams 
result  in  the  savings  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  through  flood  control 
alone.  However,  the  job  is  not  complete. 
We  must  not  fail  to  provide  for  the  ade- 
quate development  of  the  tributari^  of 
the  Tennessee  River. 

There  is  much  local  interest  in  the 
program  and  there  is  adequate  legal  au- 
thority and  precedent  for  its  continua- 
tion. The  tributary  devekvment  worii 
is  an  important  and  vital  paut  ctf  the 
future  operations  of  the  TVA. 

There  is  no  dupUcation  of  woi^  In  this 
area  by  the  TVA  and  the  Soil  Oonserva- 
tion  Service.  In  fact,  a  spirit  of  splendid 
cooperation  exists. 

The  report  of  our  committee  calls  for 
full  cooperation  between  the  TVA  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service — and  I 
read  from  our  report: 

Within  the  budget  estimate  wbich  has 
been  allowed  there  Is  an  item  of  $3,600,000 
for  the  tributary  area  development  program 
in  the  Beech  River  area.  The  committee 
directs  that  local  contribution  arrangements 
be  made  as  nearly  comparable  as  practicable 
to  the  requirements  placed  on  regular  soU 
conservation  service  watoahed  treatment 
proJcx;t8,  particularly  with  respect  to  those 
contributions  required  in  advance  of  Federal 
construction  and  other  expendltiires.  It  a«#o 
directs  that  In  the  accomplishment  of  thif 
program,  nothing  be  done  which  would  In- 
terfere with  the  regulsr  soU  conservation 
service  program  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey  ai«a. 
It  expects  fiill  cooperaUon  between  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  and  the  TVA  wh«r«v«r 
their  Interests  and  abUlties  coincide  in  exe- 
cution of  the  tributary  area  development 
projects. 

U.6.  DspaaTMSKT  or  AoaicuLTusa, 
Boa.  Ck>ifniVATioif  amvio. 
WoiMngton,  D.C..  August  15.  1902. 
Hon.  Job  L.  Svnrs, 
House  of  Representattvea. 

Da*B  Ma.  Bvxars:  Tbls  U  in  rmpana*  to 
your  question  about  rslatad  prognuas  ot  tbm 
Boil  Conservation  Servios  and  tbs  Tsbbswm 
Vallsy  Authority. 

Ws  srs  glad  to  report  that  good  eoop««tloa 
txuu  on  soil  oonssrvatlon  work  In  foU  eon- 
ssrvstlon  dlstrleu.  Tbcr*  WM  a  time  la  th« 
psst  when  thu  pressntsd  a  problem,  but  tba 
favorsbls  sxperienoM  of  workiag  relation- 
■hips  havs  esMntUUy  trased  this  problem. 

No  doubt  fova  qtiestlon  arlMs  nrom  the 
fact  that  TVA  if  just  now  proposing  to  ini- 
tiate a  small  wat«rshsd  program.  This  Intar- 
•St  is  quite  undsrstasdabls  In  vtow  of  the 
widMi>rMd  succMiM  and  ooatrtbutloas  from 
watershed  projects  InltUtsd  tmdar  authority 
of  the  Watersbsd  Protsetlon  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  (Public  Law  666).  Tbs  lauaeh- 
ing  of  such  an  aiuiMvar  by  TVA  doss  rslss 
a  question  of  wbat  standards,  proosdurw, 
•oonomlo  criteria,  and  eoit-iharing  rsqulre- 
ments  thsy  propose  to  uss  in  eomparlson  to 
stub  provisions  uadar  authority  ot  PvbUe 
Law  666.  It  would  leem  rasaonable  that 
standiirds  would  be  as  oomparable  as  prao- 
tlcablo. 

The  Soil  Oonssrvatlon  Sarvles  stands  ready 
to  coordinate  the  nattoawtds  watsrriMd  pro- 
gram with  any  program  Congress  may  au- 
thorize for  the  TVA  area.    We  have  followed 
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tb»  poiSflf  tiMtt  aiqr  watanbad  eomsrantty  In 
Any  State  em  maka  t^pUaMoa  and  raoalTa 
aariatanoa  undar  authori^  of  Pnl>Ue  Law  5M. 
W«  ^jipraetoto  jronr  lnt«n«t  In  tbaae  re- 
Istlcmitalpa  and  BbaU  to  glad  to  provide  ad- 
dltkmal  information  at  any  time. 
Slacarelj  Toun, 

GLAVwnr  Yovkc, 
Aettng  Administrator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi^]or  portion  of 
thif  mnm)|niation— indeed  the  largest 
funded  amount  in  this  biU— «oes  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Ckwnmlwrion,  whose  Im- 
portant work  is  concerned  with  the  de- 
TdotHnent  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  as  well  as  for  defense. 


For  the  Atcanle  Energy  Commissioi|  we 
are  recommending  tm  appropriation  of 
$3,122,819,000.  This  is  some  $572.45ti000 
more  than  the  appropriation  for  1963  [but 
a  reduction  of  $98414,000  from  the  4963 
budget  request  i 

A  breakdown  of  these  figures  show  an 
appropriation  d  $2,860,974,000  for  op- 
erating expenises  and  f261,845.000  for 
facilities  and  construction. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  $27,614,000  knd 
$70,500,000  respectfully  for  these  |(ur- 
poses — for  AEC — a  total  reduction  ftnd 
cut  of  $98,114,000  from  tlie  budget  reoibm- 
mendation  for  1963.  ^ 

The  breakdown  for  operating  exp^es 
follows:  jT 


Piogiun 


B«wn»terW> 

gpeciaJ  noelear  nwtertehLlIIIIIIIIIIIIlIIIIII 

wwpoDs  promm 

Bgectcr  dtrtSaptaeat  proKmn 

fjuilcw  ranureb  pfopwn. .__„,__._.„„_„ 

BkuoKy  tnd  medidiie 

Tnaiot  edaestkn,  and  inioramtioD 

Isotopes  dsTdopment 

CiTllJaB  stnrfkitloo  ofnodear  eiplosiv«s 

CommanitT  prosram 

Pramun  dfccctloii  and  administradoa...    „ 

Security  tawatlgUoiML 

Other  eorts.„.... 

Detected  icauuiuBs.. . . 

Bevvnues  raeelTwl  from  nim-Federia  aoarasl 


TMal. 


Budget 
estimate 


Allocation 


Reduot^on 


>600,585,000 

S37.a00,000 

797.010,000 

503.745,000 

210.000,000 

71,353.000 

15.165,000 

7,462.000 

10.050.000 

0.114,000 

04.111.000 

6.019,000 

4.100.000 

173. 274. 000 

-28. 700, 000 


2. 888, 588, 000 


(407,000,000 

534.000.000 

707. 010. 000 

405,628,000 

206,000,000 

71.353.000 

14. 815, 000 

7. 100. 000 

9.650.000 

9.114.000 

62,611,000 

6.  019.  000 

4. 100. 000 

173.274.000 

-26,700,000 


2,860,974,000 


-27, 6H  000 


A  breakdown  Of  the  funds  provided  for  facilities  and  construction  follows: 


Program 


Bpedal  mideer  -^ttrlalt 

wcapona  prainin 

Reactor  derdopmeBt  proKram 

Physteal  weartli 

other  iteoM 

Leas  anoU^pited  balaooe  brwacbt  teirard 

Total 


Budget 

estimate 


Allocation 


Reduction 


185,605,000 

66.585,000 

77.950,000 

132,200.000 

7,505.000 

-27,500.000 


332.345,000 


$81,605,000 

51,085.000 

77,  450.  000 

71.  700,  000 

7.505.000 

-27, 500, 000 


-Kocn.ooo 

-5,  sm.  000 

-500.000 

-60.500,000 


261,845,000       -70,5aq,000 


Tlie  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Ccmi- 
mission  each  year  becomes  increasingly 
more  important  as  the  AEC  develops 
additional,  practical  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  We  have  provided  the  full 
budgeted  amount  for  the  weapons  pro- 
gram for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

We  have  made  some  significant  reduc- 
Uona  in  the  reactor  development  pro- 
gram because  the  ccnnmlttee  feels  that 
this  Commission  is  not  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  desired  in  the  development  of 
electricity  by  atomic  energy  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

With  appnH>riation8  provided,  this 
Commission  will  be  able  to  move 
forward  with  its  important  nuclear 
programs  as  well  as  the  other  vital  and 
complex  programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

OTHBB  pown  PiooaAica 

An  appropriation  of  $42,513,000  is 
recommended  for  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  The  stun  of  $iB,660,000  is 
provided  for  the  Southwestern  Power 
Admlnlstraticm  and  the  budget  request 
of  $800,000  la  provided  for  the  South- 
western Power  Administration. 


m  fummary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
provides  some  substantial  reductions  but 


the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
operation  of  some  of  our  Nation's  miost 
important  agencies. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  serves 
as  an  agency  of  defense  for  our  coirutry 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers— TVA, 
Bonneville  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclai^- 
tion — also  promotes  and  strengthens  our 
Nation. 

This  is  a  vital  bill  and,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  is  worthyi  of 
passage.    I  urge  its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota   [Mr.  NELsnrl. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  committee  for  the  ob- 
viously fine  Job  that  has  been  done,  itnd 
I  want  to  particularly  compliment  tny 
coUeaerue,  the  gentleman  from  lojwa 
[Mr.  Jensen]  for  the  fine  work  that  tjhe 
gentleman  has  done  with  reference  to  <ihe 
soil  conservation  and  water  conserva- 
tion programs  over  a  period  of  mtlny 
years.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  bur 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  expresstog 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  fnj»m 
Iowa  because  this  is  a  constructive,  long- 


range  program  in  the  interest  of  our 
country  and  of  our  agriculture.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
the  efforts  which  the  gentleman  has  jiut 
forth  in  this  program. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

Mr.  BOIaAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle, 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  now  be- 
fore the  committee  calls  for  the  appro- 
priation of  $4,613,807,900.  This  figure 
represents  a  cut  of  $131,525,100  from  the 
original  estimates  submitted  to  our  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee. 

I  have  stated  before,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  is  designed  to  build  America. 
The  money  that  is  spent  on  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  that  are  recom- 
mended in  the  proposal  we  are  now 
considering  will  help  to  conserve  our 
resources,  protect  property  and  save 
lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  Joining  this  im- 
portant subcommittee  8  years  ago,  it 
has  been  my  constant  concern  and  in- 
terest to  insure  that  the  flood  control 
programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  be  activated 
and  pursued  to  rapid  completion  as 
quickly  as  possible.  This  committee  and 
the  Congress  have  joined  in  this  desire 
and  all  over  the  United  States,  projects 
have  been  completed  and  are  underway 
that  seek  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  that  the 
flood  control  program  for  New  England 
has  moved  ahead  with  speed  and  effec- 
tiveness. I  take  pride  In  the  part  that 
I  have  played  to  guarantee  an  adequate 
flood  control  protection  for  the  New 
England  area.  Great  and  important 
strides  have  been  made  these  past  8 
years  to  give  protection  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  of  this  locality 
from  the  terrible  ravages  of  flooding  and 
savage  waters.  Yes,  indeed,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  since  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment made  it  a  policy  of  national  import 
in  1936  to  assist  the  States  and  local 
communities  in  public  works  projects 
constructed  to  control  the  rivers, 
streams,  and  harbors. 

GROUNDBREAKING     rOB     LTTTLXVIUUI 


IVOIB 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  Friday,  August  10, 
1962.  I  participated  in  the  groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies  for  Ldttleville  Dam  and 
Reservoir  located  on  the  Middle  Branch 
of  the  Westfleld  River — a  tributary  of  the 
great  Connecticut  River  Basin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  filed  H.R.  94  back  In 
the  85th  Congress  on  January  3,  1957, 
to  bring  this  project  into  existence.  It 
was  authorized  in  the  1958  Flood  Control 
Act  and  money  was  soon  appropriated  to 
commence  planning. 

The  Llttlevllle  Dam  is  unique  in  that 
It  is  the  first  flood  control  dam  in  New 
England  that  is  designed  for  use  in  flood 
control  and  as  a  future  supplement  to 
the  regional  water  supply. 

The  dam  will  be  1,360  feet  long  and 
164  feet  high.  It  will  be  of  earth  and 
rock  fill  construction  with  a  chute  spill- 
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way  located  in  a  rock  cut  on  the  left 
bank  with  a  400-foot  curved  concrete 
weir  constructed  adjacent  to  the  left 
abutment  of  the  dam.  A  935-foot-long 
dike  will  also  be  constructed  and  will  be 
connected  with  the  east  end  of  the  dam 
by  a  bridge  across  the  spillway  channel. 
The  access  road  to  the  dam  will  be  built 
on  top  of  the  dike  and  entrance  will  be 
effected  from  Ooss  Hill  Road. 

There  will  be  two  distinctly  different 
reservoir  outlets  built  into  the  dam.  One 
outlet  will  be  a  cut-and -cover  conduit 
with  a  control  tower  on  the  upstream  toe 
of  the  dam  located  near  the  streambed 
and  will  be  used  for  diversion,  down- 
stream low -flow  control  and  future  water 
supply.  Tlie  other  outlet,  for  flood  con- 
trol, will  be  a  tunnel  and  gate  control 
shaft  constructed  high  on  the  left  bank 
to  control  flood  water  storage.  It  will 
discharge  into  the  spillway  channel.  A 
combined  utility  building  and  garage 
will  be  constructed  near  the  spillway  and 
access  road  on  the  left  bank.  This  build- 
ing will  include  office,  storage,  workshops 
and  garage  facilities  and  a  comfort  sta- 
tion for  public  use.  It  is  expected  that 
three  construction  seasons  will  be  needed 
to  complet<?  the  entire  project  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  $7  million. 

The  LittJeville  Reservoir  will  be  regu- 
lated in  conjunction  with  the  Knight- 
ville  Reservoir  to  control  fioodflows  on 
the  Westfield  River.  In  addition  the 
reservoir  will  be  operated  in  combination 
with  other  reservoirs  in  the  Connecticut 
River  Basin,  for  regulation  of  fiows  in 
the  lower  Connecticut  River.  The  dam 
will  be  op(!rated  for  fiood  control  only 
until  such  time  as  the  city  of  Spring- 
field needs  an  additional  water  supply, 
PKjssibly  15  years  from  now.  During  this 
period  a  pt^rmanent  pool  will  be  main- 
tained to  enhance  public  use  and  recre- 
ation at  the  level  of  the  future  water 
supply  pool.  The  recreational  uses  of 
the  reservoir,  watershed,  and  tributaries 
shall  be  permitted  until  such  time  as 
Springfield  begins  to  use  the  water  for 
municipal  ^ater  purposes  at  which  time 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
may  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  water  supply.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers will  develop  two  areas  for  pic- 
nicking and  boat  launching  faciUties. 

Floods  will  be  controlled  by  utilizing 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  above  the 
l^vel  of  the  permanent  pool  and  by  op- 
/eration  of  the  flood  control  gates.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  the  method  of  flood 
regulation  vhen  the  water  supply  is 
utilized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  program  of  the  ceremonies  at 
the  Littleville  ground  breaking: 

Program    or    Oround-Bsxaking    CTExncoNiss 
AT  LrrrLEViLLE  Dam  and  Rcsebvoxr.  Mxdole 
Branch,  We-stfieu)  River,  Huntington  and 
Chester,  Mass.,  Atjcust  10,  1962,  10  a.m. 
National    anthem:    U.S.   Army   Band.  Port 

Devens;  CWO  Gerald  M.  Clapper,  director. 
Master   of   ceremonies:    Alban   J.  Parker, 

chairman.    Connecticut   River   Valley  Flood 

Control  Commission. 

Invocation:    Rev.  Alva  J.  Rhlnes,   pastor, 

First  Congregational  Church,  Norwich  Hill. 
Welcome:    Charles  S.   Daniels,  chairman. 

Chester    Board    of    Selectmen;     and    Hana 


Schott,     chairman,    Himtlngton    Board    of 
Selectmen. 

(Introduction  of  guests.) 


Laurence  W.  Shattuck.  president,  Connect- 
icut River  Watershed  Council. 

Richard  D.  Carmel.  president.  Westfleld 
River  Watershed  Association. 

Mayor  Jotm  D.  O'Connor,  of  V7eatfleld. 

Walter  G.  Wnite,  cbalrman.  New  Hamp- 
shire Water  Resources  Board,  representing 
Gov.  Wesley  Powell. 

Leonard  J.  Collamore,  administrative  aid 
to  Mayor  Charles  V.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Springfield. 

Richard  Martin,  general  manager,  Man- 
chester, Conn.,  representing  Gov.  John 
Dempsey. 

ADDSESS 

Brig.  Gen.  Seymour  A.  Potter,  Jr..  Division 
Knglneer.  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Division,  New 
England  Corps  of  Engineers. 

ADDRESSES 

Congressman  Sn,vio  O.  Conte,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Congressman  E^owakd  P.  Boland,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

(Ground-breaking  ceremony.) 

Benediction:  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Gagan,  pastor, 
St.  Thomas  Church,  Huntington. 

(Closing  selection:   U.S.  Army  Band.) 

NEW     ENGLAND     FLOOD     CONT«OL     PROJECTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  1955  floods  in 
New  England,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  placed  in  operation  18  flood  control 
projects,  have  construction  underway  on 
7  flood  control  projects  and  have  pre- 
construction  planning  underway  on  11 
flood  control  projects  of  which  the  fiscal 
year  1963  budget  includes  funds  for  ini- 
tiation of  construction  for  3  projects. 
There  are  three  active  authorized  flood 
control  projects  on  which  preconstruc- 
tion  planning  work  has  not  been  started. 

These  39  projects  have  a  total  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  $193,296,000  and 
$120,257,000  has  been  appropriated  to 
date  and  $14,285,000  is  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963  budget  now  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  consideration  of 
this  bill,  testimony  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  New  England  division  in- 
dicated that  there  were  capabilities  for 
the  use  of  appropriations  greater  than 
anticipated  for  a  number  of  flood  control 
projects  in  the  New  England  area.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  the  committee  has 
made  these  adjustments.  Specifically, 
with  reference  to  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  could  utilize  $300,000  more 
than  originally  requested  so  that  amount 
was  increased  from  $1.9  million  to  $2.2 
million. 

Planning  would  be  completed  with  the 
$50,000  asked  for  the  local  protection 
works  in  Three  Rivers  and  the  engineers 
indicated  that  they  could  move  into  the 
construction  phase  of  this  project  in 
fiscal  year  1963.  I  requested  and  the 
committee  approved  an  additional  $300,- 
000  to  commence  construction  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  granting  a  request  I  made  to  com- 
mittee members  on  June  5.    I  appreciate 


this  consideration  very  much.  I  appre- 
ciate especially  the  cooperation  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen]. 

My  request  was  that  prior  non- 
Federal  expenditures  be  considered  in 
computing  the  20-perc«it  non-Federal 
participation  required  for  public  works 
under  a  policy  established  last  year  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  has  for  many  years  participated 
in  projects  designed  to  alleviate  the  con- 
tinued threat  of  floodincr.  Work  has 
been  undertaken  for  over  90  years,  some 
dating  back  as  far  as  1870.  The  great 
share  of  this  early  construction  was  un- 
dertaken on  a  non-Federal  basis.  In 
view  of  this,  it  was  logical  consideration 
of  previous,  non-Federal  expenditures 
by  drainage  districts  be  given  in  the 
computation  of  the  20-percent  require- 
ment of  non-Federal  participation  on 
pubUc  works  projects. 

In  the  20th  Congressional  District, 
three  drainage  districts  were  affected  by 
the  20-percent  construction  cost  par- 
ticipation recommendation.  Had  my  re- 
quest not  been  granted,  these  districts 
which  have  patiently  waited  their  turn 
for  planning  and  construction  would 
have  been  penalized. 

Tliese  drainage  districts  originally 
constructed  their  own  levees,  drainage 
ditches,  pumpmg  plants,  and  other  iHoj- 
ects  at  their  own  expense.  Subse- 
quently, the  levees  have  been  improved 
with  Federal  assistance  under  various 
flood  control  acts. 

The  committee  thus  makes  a  proper 
distinction  between  these  old.  well- 
established  districts  and  new  projects. 
These  drainage  districts  are  old,  existing, 
duly  organized  governmental  units.  They 
are  supported  by  taxes  against  the  lands 
within  each  district.  They  are  self-con- 
tained agricultural  areas  of  great  Im- 
port to  our  national  economy.  Further, 
it  should  be  indicated,  these  districts 
have  no  source  of  revenue  other  than 
taxes  placed  upon  the  lands  within  each 
district. 

All  advantage  does  not  accrue  to  the 
citizens  Uving  in  these  three  districts. 
For  example,  the  levees  assist  In  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  9-foot 
channel  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Some 
of  the  lock  and  dam  closures  tie  into 
existing  levees. 

The  expenditures  of  non-Federal 
moneys  since  1870  by  the  Sny  Levee 
Drainage  District,  the  Indian  Grave 
Drainage  District,  and  the  South  Quincy 
Drainage  District  totals  $9,105,000.  Fed- 
eral participation  in  these  same  three 
projects  has  amounted  to  $15,760,000. 
These  three  districts  have  already 
matched  Federal  expenditures  at  a  60- 
percent  rate.  If  the  inflationary  trend 
since  the  period  1870-1915  Is  taken  into 
consideration,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  non-Federal  contributions  would  be 
far  in  excess  of  this  proportion. 

To  itemize  further  and  to  clarify  the 
signiflcance  of  these  figures  I  would  like 
to  provide  a  more  detailed  breakdown  in 
the  three  districts  mentioned. 
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AH  of  these  projects  bave  been  con- 
aldered  under  the  same  Interim  report 
on  the  "MlwriiMrippl  River-Outtenberg. 
Iowa,  to  Hamburg  Bay,  HI." 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Baldwdv]. 

Mr.  BAU>WIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  direct  one  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Canmom]  if  I  may. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  conservation  groups  in  my  district 
asking  what  the  plans  of  Congress 
might  be  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
protective  dam  to  protect  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  in  connection  with  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  project.  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  plans  the  committee  might 
have  for  the  allocation  of  f imds  for  the 
construction  of  that  protective  dam 
which  I  understand  was  auUiorized  in 
the  Upper  Colorado  Rivdr  project. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bald- 
win] ,  I  regret  to  say  that  this  item  was 
not  budgeted  and  that  we  have  turned 
it  down  for  the  third  and  I  trust  the 
last  time. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evnrs]. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ^fpnX 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Evnrs],  in  the  beautiful  tribute  that  he 
has  paid  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CAmroKi.  and  to  his  associates  on  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
down  In  Tenocsaee  in  the  congressional 
district  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent, my  predecessor,  the  late  and  la- 
mented Perey  Priest,  was  quito  anxious 
while  he  was  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  have  a  project  started 


down  there  tu  Davidson  County,    ttut 

over  the  years  it  has  found  to  be  unJiMtl- 
fled  because  the  benefit-cost  ratio  was 
not  satisfactory.  However,  during  ^e 
last  year  the  Corps  of  Eni^eers  fodnd 
the  project  Justified,  and  through  v^e 
help  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentlentan 
from  Tennessee  VtAi.  E^rnvsl,  a  meii]t>er 
of  the  committee,  and  his  associates,  )we 
now  have  this  project  approved  and  this 
appropriation  bill  carries  in  it  $1  million 
with  which  to  begin  Qonstruction,  as  well 
as  $404,000  with  which  to  finish  ^e 
planning.  i 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  hive 
had  this  project  approved  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  ttxat 
committee  and  especially  to  my  c|ol- 
league.  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
[Mr.  EviNs],  for  the  splendid  help  tney 
have  given  me. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yijeld 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  sidei  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  CitipK- 

ERl. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  niate 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  o^n- 
gratulate  the  committee  on  its  delibet-a- 
tions  with  regard  to  this  appropriation 
bill — involves  about  $4.6  blUlon.  and 
would  like  to  comment  at  this  time  an  a 
subject  matter  related  to  this  appro- 
priation bill  and  public  works  matters 
in  general.  I  am  deeply  disturbed,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  over  the 
fact  that  our  Public  Works  Commltjtee 
on  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  servlhg, 
the  authorizing  committee,  is  not  this 
year  even  considering  an  omnibus  Au- 
thorization bill,  particularly  in  viewi  of 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  present 
to  our  committee  by  the  proper  agendf  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Corpsj  of 
Army  Engineers  and  others,  projects  t^iat 
are  feasible  and  soimd,  not  pork  bartel, 
boondoggle  projects,  amounting  to  setne 
$4  billion,  not  counting  the  $1  billion 
of  additional  basin  authorization,  mean- 
ing $5  billion  which  is,  incidentally,  al- 
most as  much  authorization  as  presently 
remains  in  all  public  works,  civU  func- 
tions authorizations  on  the  shelf. 
in  excess  of  that  amount  of  on-the- 
authorizations  if  you  take  into 
sideration  the  $6  billon  presently  on 
shelf  and  not  appropriated  for,  which  in- 
cludes the  $3  biUion  that  have  been  de- 
clared either  inactive  or  deferred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  think  it  is  completely  inexcusable 
that  our  authorizing  committee  should 
not  consider  in  this  session  of  Congtiess 
an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  authori- 
zation bill.  There  has  been  one  in  ewry 
session  since  I  have  been  here.  Ai^  I 
say  this  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  made  such  a 
to-do  about  the  need  for  increased  pub- 
lic works  authorizations  on  the  blank- 
check,  pork-barrel  basis,  as  proposedl  in 
the  $900  million  accelerated  public  works 
proposal.  ; 

Here  in  considering  an  omnibus  public 
works  authorization  bill  is  a  way  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  prop- 
erly accepting  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide for  sound,  feasible,  needed  riTprs 
and  harbors,  flood-control  projetts 
throughout  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  a  long-range  planning  basis,  which 


is  being  completely  ignored  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  acceleration  bill 
calls  for  long-range  planning,  and  Con- 
gress is  ignoring  the  necessary  author- 
izations in  these  fields  ttiat  must  be  ac- 
complished before  any  long-range 
financing  can  be  accomplished. 

And  let  me  say  this.  I  am  more  dis- 
turbed over  the  fact — and  I  was  informed 
of  this  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so  ago — 
that  we  were  threatened  that  our  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  was  not  going  to 
act  on  the  authorization  bill  until  and 
unless  the  $900  million  political  pork 
barrel,  boondoggle  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  action.  That  is 
a  pretty  poor  way  to  legislate,  holding 
a  heavy  club  over  the  heads  of  the 
Members  of  tliis,  the  highest  legislative 
body  in  all  the  world,  holding  such  a 
heavy  club  of  nonauthorizations.  if  you 
do  not  give  the  Elxecutive  this  unlimited 
authority  in  this  area.  I  say  it  is  wrong 
and  I  hope  that  our  committee  will  re- 
consider, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  6upp>osedly  such  pockets 
of  unemployment  throughout  this  coun- 
try that  could  be  affected  by  public 
works  but  only  if  first  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  area  of  public  works  in 
rivers,  harbors,  and  flood  control  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  chairman  of  our 
great  Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, for  their  consideration  of  a 
very  worthwhile  study  project  on  the 
Gasconade  River  in  central  Missouri. 
There  is  included  in  HR.  12900  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
special  studies,  to  initiate  a  restudy  of 
the  Gasconade  River  Basin  in  Missouri. 

The  1938  Flood  Control  Act  author- 
ized construction  of  two  dams,  one  near 
Arlington  and  one  near  Richland,  both 
on  the  Gasconade  River,  primarily  for 
flood  control  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
Subsequent  to  the  time  of  authoriza- 
tion, there  have  been  many  important 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  area, 
and  new  relocation  problems  now  exist. 
Among  the  developments  is  the  growth 
of  Port  Leonard  Wood  near  the  proposed 
dams.  Due  to  all  these  changes  the  proj- 
ect has  been  placed  in  an  inactive  cate- 
gory pending  a  restudy  to  be  based  on 
current  conditions.  This  restudy  was 
authorized  by  resolution  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  dated  June  12, 
1956,  but  to  this  date  no  funds  for  the 
restudy  have  been  appropriated. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Arlington  and  Richland  Dams  is  for 
downstream  flood  control,  they  would 
also  provide  important  local  benefits.  A 
conservation  pool  for  the  use  of  Port 
Leonard  Wood  is  a  new  benefit  that 
would  receive  consideration  in  the  re- 
study, as  would  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping hydroelectric  power. 

The  population  of  Pulaski  County  in 
which  Port  Leonard  Wood  is  located  has 
doubled  twice  within  the  last  10  years, 
and  the  recreational  value  of  the  pro- 
posed reservoirs  would  be  very  great  to 
these  people,  many  of  whom  are  service 
personnel  and  their  families. 
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The  development  would  also  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  atimnhitlng  the  long- 
term  growth  of  a  primarily  rmml  area 
in  which  fann  income  has  been  low. 
The  counties  which  wooM  be  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  development  are 
Phelps.  Laclede,  and  Pulaski.  The  recent 
census  of  agriculture  shows  that  the 
average  farmer  in  these  three  counties 
sold  farm  products  with  a  total  value  of 
about  $3,210,  only  a  little  more  than  half 
the  State  average  of  $5,997.  If  the  pro- 
posed dams  should  prove  feasible  and 
their  construction  should  take  place,  it 
would  be  a  tremendously  Important 
thing  to  ttiese  farmers  and  to  other 
people  in  the  area  in  giving  them  added 
employment  opportunities  and  a  chance 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  restudy  ini- 
tiated by  this  appropriation  will  result 
in  the  eventual  construction  of  the  dams. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  measure  we  are  now  considering, 
H.R.  12900,  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  of  1963.  is  of  vital  importance 
to  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  as  I  know 
it  is  to  all  those  areas  which  are 
scheduled  to  vmdertake  or  continue  proj- 
ects under  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Included  in  this  appropriation  bill  is 
the  sum  of  $4  million  for  the  Fox  Point 
hurricane  barrier  in  Providence. 

My  State  has  been  seriously  aSected 
by  the  loss  of  human  life  and  property 
which  has  resulted  from  the  devastating 
hurricanes  which  have  hit  Rhode  Island 
in  recent  years.  The  completion  of  the 
Fox  Point  project  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  alleviating  the  misery  and  hard- 
ship which  any  future  such  storms  would 
cause. 

Also  allocated  in  this  bill  is  the  sum 
of  $300,000  for  the  lower  Woonaocket 
flood  control  project  which  is  located  in 
my  home  city  of  Woonsocket.  R.L 

In  1955  the  social  district  of  Woon- 
socket was  invmdated  by  a  tragic  flood 
which  caused  severe  personal  and  finan- 
cial suCTering  on  the  part  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  people.  In  an  appearance  before 
the  Subcommittee  cm  Public  Works  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Ctxnmittee  on 
Jxme  13  oi  last  year,  I  strongly  urged 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  precoo- 
struction  planning  phase  of  the  project 
be  increased  from  $130,000  to  $300,000. 
We  were  successful  in  having  the  amount 
raised  to  $270,000.  and  now.  additional 
funds  of  $300,000  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  construction  phase.  The  approval  of 
these  f  imds  would  make  possible  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  project  which  would 
provide  protection  and  peace  of  mind  for 
tliousands  of  people. 

Rhode  Island  would  also  benefit  in  this 
measiuT  from  the  allocation  of  $6,000 
tor  ccxnpletion  of  the  navigation  study 
of  the  Providence  River  Channel  and 
$810,000  for  the  Point  Judith  Harbor 
breakwater,  another  project  of  great 
importance  in  the  program  of  guarding 
against  the  hasards  of  hurricane 
desLrucUou. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  vote  for  HJl. 
12900,  because  of  the  needed  benefits  tt 
will  give  lihode  laland  and  other  deserv- 
Inc  aareas  of  this  Nation.  I  we  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 


Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  rrh^irman 
DO  bill  consida^d  by  this  Oongress  is 
more  vital  to  the  long-range,  internal 
gnmth  and  progress  oi  America  than 
the  measure,  HJR.  12900. 

Within  its  terms  and  provisions  will  be 
found  the  insurance  of  our  Nation's 
future  water  supply,  the  instrument  for 
the  continued  development  of  our  water- 
borne  commerce,  and  the  guarantee  of 
security  from  flood  damage  for  miUions 
of  Americans. 

Oklahoma  was  benefited  greatly  from 
the  generous  and  statesmanlike  c(Hisider- 
ation  which  this  great  committee  and 
the  Congress  have  extended  to  our  severe 
flood  problems  and  to  the  wise  pro- 
visions recommended  by  the  Army  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  meet  those  problems. 

We  now  look  forward  with  high  hopes 
and  deep  appreciation  to  that  glorious 
day — now  only  a  few  years  away — when 
our  State  will  know  once  again  the 
splendid  opportunities  and  benefits  of 
water  transportation,  along  the  Nation's 
greatest  unused  waterway  today,  the 
Arkansas  River. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  12900  and  urge 
its  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  of  the  17th  Ohio  District  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
equate flood  protection,  having  been  the 
victims  of  the  devastating  flood  destruc- 
tion which  occurred  in  January  1959.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  our  district  and 
particularly  the  Mount  Vernon  area  is 
very  disturbed  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  program  off  of  dead  cen- 
ter due  to  the  fact  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  not  yet  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  flood  control  projects  and 
other  public  works  measures  throughout 
the  country.  I  will  not  say  that  politics 
has  necessarily  been  involved  but  the  en- 
tire authorization  bill  scans  to  have  been 
left  in  the  wings  waiting  while  new  actors 
are  brought  out  on  the  stage.  In  this 
instance,  the  new  act  involved  takes  the 
form  of  the  so-called  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration and  Coordination  Act  which 
would  give  the  President  authority  to  dis- 
pense public  works  projects  throughout 
the  country  where  he  wants  them  and 
when  be  wants  them.  I  feel  this  is  an 
irre^jonsible  approach  and  we  in  Con- 
gress should  not  grant  this  requested 
authority.  It  is  far  better  to  legislate 
in  the  responsible  manner  in  which  we 
have  committee  hearings  by  the  Public 
Works  Cixnmittee  and  regular  appro- 
priations by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  will  assure  that  projects 
are  handled  according  to  their  merit  and 
not  their  political  appeal. 

I  mentioned  the  Mount  Vernon  area 
before,  and  I  did  so  because  the  Kokosing 
project  in  Knox  County  of  my  district  is 
the  only  one  of  our  several  projects 
which  has  reached  the  stage  where  it 
can  be  authorized  by  this  Congress.  TYyt 
other  projects  are  still  under  study  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  We  are  at  ttie 
point  where  a  2-year  delay  is  possible 
unless  this  Congress  votes  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  It  is  impossible  to  amend  this 
bill  b^ore  us  today  since  the  project  has 
not  received  prior  congresakmal  author- 
isation and  the  Bmendment  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.    There  has 


been,  in  faei.  no  opportmiltv  to  advance 
the  Kokosing  project  In  this  hssIiiii  of 
Congress  de9>ite  every  effort. 

On  Wednesday.  May  9.  1962.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  AKiroprlattons  Sub- 
committee with  a  group  of  Knox  County 
citizens  to  present  the  need  for  expedi- 
tious action  on  the  Koknring  project. 
We  did  80  to  hiffalight  the  need  for  an 
immediate  start  in  this  vital  flood  con- 
trol endeavor.  The  committee  respect- 
fully  heard  us  but  was  not  able  to  grant 
our  request  because  the  i»t)ject  is  as  yet 
unauthorized.  I  think  the  hearings  pre- 
sent a  good  thumbnail  brief  for  our 
arginnent  and  I  want  to  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  <tf  this 
House.  Under  imanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  hearings  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd: 


FiooB  CoMTBOi.,  KoKosms  BivBi  BAsnr,  Owaa 
(Witnesses:  Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook,  a 
Representative  In  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Ohio;  Howard  HoUlnger.  prMMent.  Mount 
Vernon  Area  Clxainber  of  Ooinmeroe:  ICarlc 
Kinney,  president,  city  ooundl.  ICount  Ter- 
non.  Obio;  Rlcbard  L.  MoSnt,  dty  engineer. 
Mount  Vemoo.  Ohio:  Lynn  Thuma,  Kms 
Coxinty,  Oblo;  Norman  Bland,  ehatnnan. 
Finance  Canunlttee.  Mount  Vcmcm  Cl^ 
CouncU.) 

Mr.  Cakmoit.  We  are  glad  to  have  you 
with  us.  Congressman  Ashssook. 

Mr.  AsHmKXMC.  With  your  permlaslon.  Mr. 
duOrman.  X  wlU  file  my  atatament. 

Mr.  Cakhon.  It  wm  b«  ixkduded  la  tlis 
record. 

(The  statement  fcdlows): 


BTATXaCXNT     OF 


HOH.     JOBW 

or  oaio 


"Mr.  Cbalrm&n  and  membon  of  this  oom- 
mittea,  I  appreciate  your  kind  oonsldsrmtlon 
in  affording  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  In 
behalf  of  tbc  dUaena  of  Knos  County.  Ohio. 
and  the  17th  District,  who  are  vltaUy  In- 
terested With  flood  control  in  the  Wf.fco^Tig 
River  Basin.  My  appearance,  today.  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  funds  for  the  preeon- 
structlon  planning  of  two  projects  In  this 
river  basin.  These  two  projects  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  recommends  hSTS 
not  yet  been  snthorlsed  by  the  riiiig,iii 
and.  consequently,  no  funds  have  been  im- 
propriated for  advance  engineering  and  de- 
sign or  for  constmctlon.  It  Is  antletpated 
they  wm  be  authortaed  this  year  pursuant  to 
the  report  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  on  August  9.  1901.  Our  particular 
problem  is  that  the  need  Is  great,  as  I  wUl 
demonstrate,  but  it  has  been  Impossible  to 
get  the  project  anthortBed  by  Congress  since 
no  authortEatloQ  bm  has  yet  been  passed. 
We  earnestly  are  coneenied  about  a  possible 
2-year  delay. 

"Considering  the  orenJI  eapabmty  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  fiscal  jvax  196S. 
an  amoxint  of  $75,000  could  be  used  to  Initi- 
ate preconstructlon  planning  of  the  North 
Branch  Kokosing  River  Baserrolr  and  an 
amount  of  SllO.OOO  could  be  used  to  Initiate 
and  complete  preconstructlon  pi^wTitTiy  and 
construction  of  the  snagging  and  clearing 
project  on  the  Kokosing  River  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio.  Tills  Is  based  on  a  report  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  WUUam  f.  Cassldy  In  a  lettar  to  me 
on  March  7,  1901. 

1  limit  my  remarks  to  the  statos  of  the 
study  of  the  Kokosing  Rtrcr  BaalB.  bat  as 
a  matter  of  infonnstlon  there  are  at  ttks 
present  time  four  authorlaed  studies  In  varl- 
OQS  sSsgBs  of  uuuiyletlQu  Ib  my  i 
district.  Bsch  d 
control  and  aDled 
supply,  pollutian  abatsment  and 
for  the  f olhnrtng  ^ 

lildclng  River,  Clear  Tat^  and  Boeky 
and  tlM  Scioto  River. 
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"At  tb*  outMt.  tot  me  ramlnd  thla  oom- 
mittee  that  the  district  Z  am  prtvltogwl  to 
reprflflent  was  one  of  tha  hardact  bit  In  the 
January  1980  flood  which  cauaed  such  havoc 
In  many  areas  of  our  Nation.  The  people 
of  this  area  appreciate  the  considerate  treat- 
ment they  have  already  received  by  this  c(»n- 
mlttee  In  expeditiously  appropriating  funds 
for  these  worthy  projects  which  are  so  ably 
administered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
However,  without  appearing  ungrateful,  or 
unappreclatlve  of  these  fine  efforts,  I  must 
frankly  state  that  the  proposals  in  the  Koko- 
slng  project  are  of  the  greatest  necessity  in 
affording  proper  flood  protection  for  the  citi- 
cens  in  the  Kokoslng  River  Basin  and  for 
their  property. 

"Your  c(snmlttee  has  already  received  a 
great  amount  of  testimcmy  regarding  the 
extent  of  flood  damage  to  this  area.  The 
passage  of  over  8  years,  of  course,  tends  to 
dim  the  memory  of  this  event  and  the  hard- 
ships it  imposed  on  so  many  of  our  citizens. 
The  Kokoslng  and  its  tributaries  in  Moimt 
Vernon,  Frederlcktown,  and  surrounding 
rural  areas  diiring  the  January  1869  flood 
inflicted  damages  totaling  $5,300,000.  The 
destruction  occurred,  primarily,  to  individual 
private  properties  and  business  establish- 
ments. This  river  bctfin  has  a  serious  his- 
tory of  extensive  flooding  dating  as  far  back 
as  1932  with  the  more  destructive  ones  oc- 
curring in  1913  and  1959.  The  January  1960 
flood  had  a  water  runoff,  above  Mount  Ver- 
non, amoimting  to  5.2  inches  which  resulted 
in  the  highest  cresting  in  history  for  the 
Kokoslng  River  Basin.  The  record  demon- 
strates that  flooding  is  not  restricted  to  any 
season,  but  that  floods  may  occur  In  any 
month  of  the  year.  This  recorded  history 
of  flood  frequency  and  damages  clearly  illus- 
trate the  urgent  need  for  Immediate  flood 
preventive  measures. 

"Tlie  city  of  Mount  Vernon  and  the  village 
of  Frederlcktown  are  the  major  municipal 
areas  in  the  river  basin  where  the  potential 
flood  hazard  is  of  extreme  concern.  Rural 
areas  above  and  below  Mount  Vernon  are 
also  subject  to  flooding  and  would  substan- 
tisUy  benefit  from  the  improvements. 

"Following  the  record  1959  Hood  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  conducted  a  detailed  damage 
survey  based  on  a  ho\ise-to-house  canvass  of 
the  flooded  areas.  All  tangible  flood  damages 
were  placed  on  a  naonetary  value.  Physical 
damages  included  direct  damages  to  biiild- 
Ings  or  parts  thereof,  and  loss  or  damage  to 
contents.  Emergency  costs,  such  as  flood 
flighting,  evacuation  of  families,  and  emer- 
gency restoration  of  damaged  flood  protec- 
tion facilities  were  estimated  conservatively 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
thousands  of  man-hours  donated  by  the 
residents  of  the  area.  This  evidence  more 
than  substantiates  the  above-mentioned 
damage  estimates  and  reallatically  illustrates 
the  necessity  for  funding  this  program. 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  indicated  the 
necessity  of  commencing  this  project  as  soon 
as  possible.  Indirectly,  by  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  Jtme  1969  Federal  costs  of  the 
North  Branch  Reservoir  were  estimated  at 
«a,334,000  and  by  July  1961  these  costs  had 
Increased  by  their  estimate  to  $2,520,000. 
A  substantial  cost  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
will  be  afforded  by  expeditiously  commenc- 
ing work  on  this  project. 

"The  intangible  damages,  those  that  could 
not  be  given  any  monetary  value,  are  very 
real  and  must  be  recognized.  The  princi- 
pal intangible  damage  that  merits  discus- 
sion is  the  high  probability  of  loss  of  life 
that  exists  at  Mount  Vernon  in  the  event 
of  the  present  levee  overtopping  at  night. 
There  are  approximately  650  homes  that  are 
located  In  the  flood  plains  of  the  Kokoslng 
River  behind  the  existing  levee.  First  floor 
elevations  of  these  homes  vary  from  2  to 
as  much  as  8  feet  below  the  top  of  the  pro- 
tective levee.  On  January  21,  1959,  the 
levee  was  overtopped  early  in  the  afternoon. 


Actual  evactiation  of  most  of  the  area  w!^ 
not  started  until  after  the  levee  failed,  aajd 
even  at  this  time  was  carried  out  uncMr 
hazardous  conditions.  Had  the  overtop- 
ping and  subsequent  failure  fo  the  levSe 
occurred  late  at  night  it  is  highly  probaU^ 
that  loss  of  life  by  drowning  or  exposu 
would  have  reached  disastrous  proportloi 
and  also,  very  probably  that  movable  pro, 
erty  evacuation  would  have  proceeded  at  „ 
much  slower  rate,  thereby  Increasing  tlie 
losses. 

"At  this  point  I  would  like  to  elaborate  oh 
a  quote  taken  froxn  the  report  submitted  |i^ 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors: 

"  'An  acctu-ate  forecast  of  the  future  trend 
of  development  for  the  Kokoslng  River  Basl^ 
Is  extremely  difflciUt  to  develop.  For  this 
reason  a  conservative  approach  to  this  pha^ 
of  damage  and  benefit  evaluation  has  be«^ 
adopted.' 

"Even  though  the  Corps  of  KnglneeifB 
issued  a  relatively  conservative  analyst 
report,  the  strategic  location  of  the  city  Of 
Mount  Vernon  and  the  rate  of  future  growtn 
predicted  for  the  Kokoslng  River  Basin  aap 
the  inevitable  extensive  expansion  In  the  usje 
of  lands  in  the  flood  plains.  In  my  oplnloti, 
more  than  vindicate  the  approval  of  tltfs 
project.  In  fact,  the  projected  future  growth 
of  this  area  in  the  next  50  years  is  100  perl- 
cent. 

"As  has  been  earlier  stated,  the  Kokoslng 
River  Basin  has  an  extensive  history  of  floo^ 
problems  which  naturally  has  been  long  rec- 
ognized by  the  local  residents  as  evidenced 
by  the  efforta  put  forth,  locally,  on  projecte 
to  curb  flooding.  Following  the  1898  floo^ 
the  people  of  Mount  Vernon  constructed  a 
levee  system  that  provided  partial  proteti- 
tlon.  This  levee  was  destroyed  by  the  19J8 
flood  and  subsequently  was  rebuilt.  Tbe 
levee  was  again  overtopped  and  partially  det- 
stroyed  by  the  1959  flood. 

"Soon  after  the  1959  flood,  local  IntereUt 
at  Frederlcktown,  Mount  Vernon,  and  aft- 
fected  rural  areas  throughout  the  bastii 
again  demonstrated  their  intense  Interest  htr 
working  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.B. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Ohio  Departmenit 
of  Natural  Resources,  and  the  Mu8klng\it<i 
Watershed  Conservancy  District  in  designing 
and  promoting  concrete  actions  for  attack^ 
ing  the  flood  menace.  As  a  result  of  these 
fine  efforts  and  extensive  studies  by  th^ 
Corps  of  Engineers  two  separate  and  distlnet 
plans  were  selected  and  recommended  ii> 
make  up  the  project  plan  for  the  Kokoslng 
River  Basin.  This  combination  of  projects! 
the  North  Branch  Reservoir  and  the  snafl 
glng  and  clearing  of  the  Kokoslng  at  Mount 
Vernon,  will  have  widespread  benefltp 
throughout  the  most  densely  populate^ 
reaches  of  the  basin.  The  two  plans  will, 
respectively,  provide  virtually  complete  proj- 
tectlon  at  Frederlcktown  and  would  prevent 
overtopping  of  the  existing  levee  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  basis  of  the  record  January 
1959  flood  and  will  virtually  eliminate  damf 
ages  from  all  floods  having  an  estlmato^l 
frequency  of  reciirrence  in  the  order  of  100 
years. 

"In  addition,  the  construction  of  the  pro^- 
posed  North  Branch  project  will  greatly  eof 
hance  the  net  flood  control  In  the  Mohawk 
Reservoir  which  is  a  key  link  In  the  14  reserT 
voir  Muskingum  River  Reservoir  system. 

"Both  the  North  Branch  Reservoir  and  tlie 
snagging  and  clearing  project  at  Mount  Ver* 
non  show  a  favorable  Justification.  Based 
on  an  incremental  analysis,  the  two  project* 
together  have  a  favorable  overall  beneflt>' 
cost  ratio  of  1.8  to  1.  Even  though  tl)^ 
snagging  and  clearing  project  at  Mount  Vert 
non  has  a  higher  beneflt-coet  ratio  than  th^ 
North  Branch  Reservoir,  it  is  not  recom* 
mended  that  the  Mount  Vernon  project  pr»| 
cede  the  North  Branch  Reservoir  since  It 
would  create  a  false  sense  of  security  among 
the  citizens  of  Mount  Vernon. 


"The  U.8.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  reports 
that  the  proposed  projects  would  have  no 
signlflcant  effect  on  the  flsh  and  wildlife 
resources  In  the  Kokoslng  River  Basin. 

"The  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  investi- 
gated the  need  for  water  supply  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  reported  that  there  will 
be  no  need  for  such  storage  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

"In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
conciu"  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recom- 
mendations that  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  be  modified  to  include  the 
North  Reservoir  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Kokoslng  River  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
$2,520,000  and  that  the  clearing  and  snag- 
ging project  on  the  Kokoslng  River  at 
Mount  Vernon  be  adopted  at  the  estimated 
cost  of  $104,000.  I  sincerely  lu-ge  that  thla 
committee  approve  this  request  so  that  the 
future  of  the  citizens  of  the  Kokoslng  River 
Basin  can  be  secure  from  floods  that  have 
plagued  them  with  damages  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  over  a  short  period  of 
years." 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Holllnger. 

STATXMEirT    or    MR.    HOWARD    ROLLIHOKR 

Mr.  HoLLiMGEx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  Howard  Holllnger,  president  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee the  economic  loss  that  was  suffered 
in  Just  one  area,  which  was  that  of  damage 
to  our  local  industry.  For  example,  the  Con- 
tinental Can  Co.  of  Mount  Vernon  suffered 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  In  damage 
and  the  Cooper-Bessemer  Corp..  $370,000. 
These  figures  only  represent  the  tangible 
losses  and  do  not  Include  the  ifiany  Intan- 
gibles. A  great  amount  of  ccHnmunlty  effort 
is  directed  to  retaining  our  present  Industry 
as  well  as  acquiring  new  Industry.  Removal 
of  the  flood  threat  for  our  existing  Industry 
would  be  of  great  service  In  stabilizing  and 
perhaps  increasing  the  employment  force 
in  our  county. 

In  behalf  of  the  Kokoslng  Watershed 
Committee,  I  would  like  permission  to  file 
this  prepared  statement  which  gives  more 
details   about  the  whole   problem. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  will  be  Included  In  the 
record. 

(The  prepared  statement  referred  to 
follows : ) 

"STATEMENT      OF     THE     KOKOSING     WATntSRSD 

coMMrrTEE     or     mount      vkrnon,     knox 

COUNTT,   OHIO 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  following  statement  Is  presented 
as  evidence  of  the  public  need  for  continua- 
tion of  the  Kokoslng  River  watershed  pro- 
gram through  preplanning  of  the  last  and 
largest  part  of  the  program  which  would 
consist  of  a  headwaters  dam  north  of  Mount 
Vernon  and  snagging  and  clearing  of  the 
river  channel  in  the  Mount  Vernon  area,  an 
area  which  has  experienced  13  costly  floods 
in  a  39-year  period. 

"The  flood  of  January  1959  was  the  great- 
est flood  on  the  Kokoslng  River  since  1881. 
Estimated  damage  to  the  watershed  was 
$5,350,450  In  tangible  losses  of  which 
$4,854,300  occurred  at  Mount  Vernon.  In- 
tangible losses  would  be  very  difficult  to  cal- 
culate but  were  heavy. 

"In  consideration  of  the  work  which  has 
been  performed  on  this  project  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  work  done 
by  city  and  county  to  fulfill  local  responsi- 
bilities, and  with  the  pressing  thought  in 
mind  of  the  ever  possible  reoccurrence  of 
another  flood,  the  Kokoslng  Watershed 
Committee  respectfully  requests  and  peti- 
tions yoxir  committee  to  approve  the  re- 
quest for  $200,000  appropriation  with  which 
to  proceed  with  preplanning  for  the  last 
and  largest  part  of  the  program. 
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*r/ic  Kokt»tug  BHet  lootcrshed 

"The  Kokoslng  River  Is  in  the  Muskingum 
watershed  district,  an  area  which  has  led  the 
coTintry  far  years  in  flood  control.  Being  at 
the  northwest  aid  of  the  district.  Mount 
Vernon  and  Knox  County  have  not  received 
the  extensive  control  methods  EUch  as  used 
in  the  Dillon  Dam  at  ZanesvlUe.  Ohio.  The 
Kokoslng  watershed  aren  Is  482  square 
miles;  population  of  37.346.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  area  Is  flat  to  hilly  and  much 
of  the  land  Is  iised  for  agriculture.  Mount 
Vernon  is  the  county  aeat  of  the  area  and 
is  Industrialized.  Population  of  Mount 
Vernon  Is  13.238  with  a  metropolitan  area 
of  16,000. 

"Floods  in  39  years  of  record. 

"There  is  a  great  need  for  protection  from 
floods  in  the  Kokoslng  River  watershed  and 
evidence  of  this  Is  provided  by  records  kept 
at  the  gaging  station  on  the  Kokoslng  River 
at  Millwood,  about  19  miles  downstream  from 
Mount  Vernon.  Millwood  Is  iised.  rather 
than  Mount  Vernon,  because  the  record  Lb 
much  longer  than  the  station  at  Mount  Ver- 
non can  supply.  The  15-foot  flood  stage 
was  exceeded  13  times  In  3d  years  of  record. 
Occurrence  of  floods  was  erratic.  Mount 
Vernon  Is  in  an  area  where  floods  can  occur 
any  time  of  the  year.  Some  occurred  on 
the  average  of  three  per  decade — only  one 
was  experienced  In  some  decades,  whereas 
flve  occxirred  during  the  period  1932-41  and 
also  during  the  period  1940-49.  This  er- 
ratic occurrence  is  of  much  concern  to  thoee 
who  have  suffered  in  the  terrible  flood  of 
1959.  The  flood  of  1959  produced  a  peak 
flow  of  38.000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Mount 
Vernon  with  a  gage  reading  of  18.19  feet 
while  the  1913  flood  Is  estimated  at  27.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  with  a  gage  reading 
of  17  J  feet. 

"Damage  caused  by  the  flood 

"Mount  Vernon  suffered  the  worst  flood 
In  its  history  when  the  levee  along  the 
Kokoslng  River  gave  way  after  being  over- 
topped, and  water  quickly  reached  a  depth 
of  as  much  as  8  to  10  feet  In  parts  of  a  large 
residential  and  business  area.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  city  was  flooded.  The  Conti- 
nental Can  Co.  was  reported  to  have  suf- 
fered very  heavy  damage  along  with  other 
local  industries.  A  mass  evacuation  of  over 
1,000  hemes  was  required.  Ttxe  fact  that 
the  flood  occurred  during  the  daytime  hours, 
with  2  hours'  notice  given  the  public  by 
radio  and  flrstrucks.  was  the  only  factor 
that  saved  heavy  losses  of  life  and  addi- 
tional damage  to  cars,  fiu^lture.  and  so 
forth.  Power  and  water  failures  added  to 
the  disaster.  The  i4>proaches  to  the  high- 
way bridge  on  State  Route  3  at  the  west 
edge  of  town  were  washed  out.  Only  one 
road  into  the  city  was  passable,  and  the 
flooded  area  was  closed  to  all  unauthorized 
personnel.  National  Guard  units  were  sent 
in  to  assist  the  local  ofllclals  in  maintaining 
order.  The  floodwaters  at  Dry  Run  in  the 
south  end  of  the  city  also  contributed  to  the 
flood  problems  of  Mount  Vernon. 

"At  Frederlcktown  severe  flooding  of 
streets  and  basements  was  reported  In  the 
north  section  ot  town.  Heavy  damage  was 
Incurred  to  rural  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
vicinity.  The  percentage  of  roads  washed 
out  was  high.  The  bridge  over  the  Kokos- 
lng on  State  Route  95  was  damaged.  Ap- 
proaches to  a  bridge  east  of  Cardlngton  were 
washed  away.  Many  subtirban  and  rural 
homes  were  Isolated  and  suffered  damage. 
Farm  fences  and  farmlands  were  severely 
damaged. 

"It  was  difficult  to  bring  together  all  re- 
ports of  damages  following  the  flood.  Many 
groups  worked  together  to  bring  the  city 
and  area  back  to  normal  and  varying  reports 
were  received  on  funds  spent  &n<X  work  done. 
It  is  known  that — 

"(a)  In  addition  to  homes  and  contents 
damaged  by  tbo  actual  floodwaters,  many 


were  affected  by  backing  up  at  sewers  and 
similar  problems;  3JM)0  persons  were  eracu- 
atfld  from  their  homes.  Extremely  low 
temperatures  of  around  aero  added  to  the 
problem. 

"(b)  Industrial  damages  were  high  to 
three  major  industries  and  affected  all  In 
the  city.  Much  material  damage  was  suf- 
fered and.  in  addition,  many  man-hours  were 
lost,  employees'  wages,  production  time,  and 
other  Intangibles. 

"(c)  The  city  of  Mount  Vernon  was  placed 
in  a  severe  flnancial  situation  as  a  result  of 
the  flood.  City  government  had  an  esti- 
mated $75,000  in  unplanned  expenses  over 
and  above  funds  received  In  Federal  disaster 
assistance.  Much  of  this  cost  had  to  be 
absorbed,  and,  as  a  result,  ordinary  obliga- 
tions of  the  city  were  cut  down  to  minimum 
service. 

"(d)  Electric  service  was  off  In  the  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  the  substation  being 
under  water.  The  water  supply  of  the  city 
could  not  be  maintained  due  to  Inundation 
of  the  city  waterworks  plant. 

"Present  protection  from  flood 

"Existing  levees  do  not  protect  the  city 
and  area  from  another  severe  flood  even 
though  steps  have  been  taken  by  local  of- 
ficials to  strengthen  the  levees.  There  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  same  tragic  loss  as 
occurred  In  1959  and  prior  years  until  we 
have  secured  the  complete  plan  for  flood 
protecUon  as  proposed  by  the  UjS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

"Therefore,  we  respectfully  urge  your 
conunltte's  favorable  attention  and  action 
to  the  request  as  outlined  by  Congress- 
man John  A.  Ashbxook  and  urge  that  the 
requested  funds  of  $200,000  be  made  avail- 
able for  preplanning  of  the  final  stages  of  the 
Kokoslng  watershed  project. 

"The  threat  of  another  great  flood  Is  still 
with  the  citizens,  the  business  houses,  the 
Industries,  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Knox 
County  and  only  continuing  action  on  the 
part  of  local  persons  and  of  those,  such  as 
yourself,  and  your  conunlttee  can  bring 
(about  peace  of  mind  and  protection  of 
property  to  the  many  people  In  our  area. 
Your  favorable  action  will  be  sincerely  ap- 
preciated by  those  people. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"KOKOSINC   Watkrshb)  Cokjcittex, 
"Jambs  Dallt,  Secretary. 

"Members  of  Kokoslng  Watershed  Com- 
mittee. Mount  Vernon-Knox  County.  Ohio; 
Morrts  Fisher,  Route  No.  1.  BeUville.  Ohio; 
Howard  Holllnger,  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio;  Wayne  Burkhart.  Box 
268,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio;  Raymond  Pophas, 
Route  No.  1,  Frederlcktown.  Ohio;  George 
McConnell.  Post  Office  Building.  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio;  Claude  James,  Route  No.  3. 
Mount  OUead,  Ohio;  Ed  MlUer,  1104  West 
Gambler,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio;  Mark  Kin- 
ney, West  Chestnut  Street.  Mount  Vernon. 
Ohio;  Majror  Harry  Bennington,  City  Hall, 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio;  Lynn  Thuma.  Fred- 
erlcktown. Ohio:  Monroe  Boutan.  Route  No. 
2,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio;  James  Dally, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio;  L.  L.  Rln^iart.  Route  No.  S.  Mount 
OUead.  Ohio;  John  PhUllps.  Route  No.  2, 
Frederlcktown.  Ohio;  Carroll  Lloyd,  Route 
No.  1,  Marengo.  Ohio;  Richard  Moffit,  city 
engineer.  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio;  Norman 
Bland,  605  Newark  Road.  Mount  Vernon. 
Ohio;  Eugene  Grant.  Frederlcktown,  Ohio; 
Ken  Bebout,  chairman.  County  Commis- 
sioners. County  Court  House.  Mount  Ver- 
non. Ohio;  Arthur  Gregg.  Route  No.  1.  Bell- 
vlUe,  Ohio.' 

STATEMENT    OT    MX.     MASK     KUrNST 

Mr.  AsRsaooK.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
present  Mr.  Mark  Kinney,  president  of  the 
City  Council  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohk>,  to  gtre 
you  a  short  summation  on  the  statlstles  tm 
to  how  the  flood  affected  the  ccnxmxmltf. 


Mr.  KtNMXi .  ICr.  Chsfman  aiHll  members 
of  the  oommltte*.  I  am  Mark  KLxxamy.  presi- 
dent at  the  Ctty  CooacU  of  Mount  Varaon. 
Ohio. 

The  flood  of  1959  caused  nearly  $5.0  mtllloo 
in  tangible  property  damages  in  Knox  Coun- 
ty's Kokoslng  watershed  area.  Nearly  $6  mil- 
lion of  this  loss  was  suffered  by  Greater 
Mount  Vernon.  Industrial  property  losses 
alone  were  $2>47,000,  and  loaaea  in  residen- 
tial property  were  $1,083,000. 

Approximately  3,500  people  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  flood,  aome  barely 
escaping  with  their  lives.  And  the  whole 
productive  life  of  the  conununlty  was  dis- 
rupted. The  hardships  of  the  flood  are  vivid 
in  the  memories  of  the  people  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  with  every  heavy  rain  they  keep  a 
wary  eye  on  the  river.  Industry,  too.  keeps 
the  flood  factor  in  mind  as  they  consider 
plant  location  and  expansion. 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  Mount  Vemoti. 
I  can  say  that  your  favorable  aeUon  on  the 
proposed  Kokoslng  flood  control  project  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  HoLLiNGxa.  Mr.  Richard  Moffltt,  utu* 
city  engineer  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  MovTTTT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  monbers 
of  the  committee.  I  am  Richard  L.  Moffitt, 
city   engineer   of  Mount   Vernon.  Obio. 

Having  been  city  engineer  for  the  past  15 
years,  I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
it  Is  Impossible  to  completely  protect  the  dty 
of  Moiint  Vernon  from  future  flooding  with 
walls  and  levees  alone,  and  that  retention  of 
the  headwaters  plus  a  certain  amount  of 
channel  clearing  and  maintenance  erf  our 
existing  levees  is  the  only  solution  Imspur 
flood  problems.  ,'       \ 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  project,  and 
since  the  benefit  ratio  as  determined  by  the 
UjS.  Army  Engineers  U  favorable,  we  be- 
lieve we  are  Justified  In  requesting  asslatance 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

If  the  1959  flood  had  occurred  at  night  in- 
stead of  1:30  p.m.,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
at  least  200  people  would  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Mount  Vernon  area. 

Mr.  HoixiNGSK.  Mr.  Lynn  Thxuna. 

aTATZMXNT  OV  MX.  LTNW  THtTMA 

Mr.  THuicA.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mamben 
of  the  committee,  I  am  Lynn  lliiima,  ^nn^ 
County  resident.  I  am  making  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  evidence  of  the  need  of  the 
program  outlined  by  the  Army  Engineer*  of 
Huntington.  W.  Va.  lAying  in  one  of  the 
flooded  areas.  I  have  worked  on  this  pracram 
since  the  flood  of  1948.  one  that  was  near 
the  crest  of  the  flood  of  1960. 

The  people  in  the  Frederlcktown  area. 
7  miles  north  of  Mount  Vernon,  have  no 
dikes  to  help  protect  them  nor  have  the 
areas  between  or  below  Mount  Vernon. 

Although  there  have  been  no  threats  of 
flood,  the  river  baa  flooded  parts  of  these 
areas  four  times  thla  yvar. 

The  river  channel  la  crocriced  and  full  of 
Bwail,  making  it  impossible  for  high  water 
to  have  a  free  flow.  The  areas  above  and 
below  Mount  Vernon  are  very  rich  and  pro- 
ductive farmlands,  which  will  flood  and  en- 
danger homes  and  crops  with  only  S  tnchea 
of  rainfall. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  damage 
to  farmland  and  homes  In  these  areas— 
it  was  estimated  $150.000  In  fences  alone  by 
Wayne  Burkhart.  county  agricultural  agant. 

I  made  a  picture  survey  of  a  2-mUe  area 
in  which  I  live,  which  would  be  slmfltar  to 
approximately  40  miles  of  the  Kokoalng 
River,  showing  the  condition  at  the  ehannel. 
I  presented  this  surrey  to  OoL  Stavm  ICale- 
Tlch.  and  was  told  that,  altliou^  be  eoaid 
do  nothing  about  the  chan&al,  tba  propoaad 
dry  dam  north  of  ftedsricktown  would  halp 
to  remedy  this  situation. 

Tour  favoraUe  eonaldanitlon  of  this  re- 
quest wooM  be  greaOy  appreciated  by  the 
KoicDalng  Watarabad  Coanalttaa  and  th« 
ctttMnsof  KatmOaaotf. 
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jm  iBMimii  ay 

OhAlMUUHi  iBMMt 

■Am  tiiy  of  Mewl  vamoa  wm  ^Umm  Ui  i 

MVtN  iBAMlal  mUillM  II  A  NIUll  Of  ttM 

ilM  flood.   Ollf  levonmMi  hM  a&  mM- 

iBAtMl  ITMOO  ta  u&BloaMa  iipiaMi,  vmt 

and  above  ftuMto  woilvd  1&  PtdmU  tftiMltr 
■Mittaaet.  Much  of  Ibla  ooH  hMI  to  bo 
ftbMTbtd.  MMl  M  A  fftiull,  oRUaoiy  obUM- 
uoaa  of  tbi  otty  wort  out  down  to  mlalmma 
NrrtM. 

W«  M«  itiU  la  •  dimotUt  flnaaoUa  altua- 
tlon. 

Ktotrlo  MnrlM  wm  off  in  th«  oommuniiy 
M  A  rMttlt  of  ta*  lubiuuoa  botag  uador 
wAtor. 

Hm  water  rapply  of  tht  olty  oould  not  bo 
malntelnod  due  to  lauadatlon  of  tot  olty 
watarworkB  plant.  Thla  erMted  a  haalth 
haaard  whleh  oould  hava  boon  Mrioua. 

SHatlag  loraaa  do  not  protoct  tho  olty  and 
area  from  anothar  aarera  flood  aran  thougb 
■taps  bava  bean  tekan  by  local  offlolali  to 
■trengttaen  tha  lavaaa.  There  la  nothing  to 
prevent  the  same  tragic  Iom  aa  occurred  in 
1060  and  prior  yean  until  we  have  eeeured 
the  oomplete  plan  for  flood  protection  as 
proposed  by  the  VJO.  Army  Owps  of  Bngi- 
neers. 

Therefoie,  I  reapeetfully  urge  your  oom- 
mittee'a  favorable  attention  and  action  to  the 
requeat  as  outlined  by  Congressman  J.  11. 
Aaanoox  and  urge  that  the  requested  funds 
of  0900.000  be  made  available  for  preplan- 
ning of  the  final  stages  of  the  Kokosing 
watershed  project. 

Toxir  favorable  aetlon  wiU  be  sincerely  ap- 
precuted  by  the  oitlaena  of  Knox  County, 
Ohio. 

Thank  you.  Ur.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AaHBBoox.  That  oondudes  our  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cairirox.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
AawaaooK;  we  are  glad  to  have  this  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONBB  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Z  am  pleaood  to  sxipport  the  items 
In  thJa  appropriation  bill  for  TVA*i 
watershed  development  project  for  tho 
Beech  RlTor.  project 

This  program  is  an  intenslfloatlon  and 
unification  of  TVA's  valleywlde  reoouroe 
devetomnent  actiylties  through  a  concen- 
trated effort  by  TVA  with  the  local  peo- 
ple and  State  agencies  In  subaroM  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  The  purposeiof  this 
program  is  to  accelerate  sound  eotuiomio 
progress  based  on  comprehensive  unified 
development  of  all  resources.  The  pro- 
gram includes  research,  demonstration, 
and  development  activities. 

It  is  an  arrangonent  under  which 
more  local  pto^Ht  and  State  agencies  can 
participate  more  efTectively  in  develop- 
ing and  \i8ing  the  resources  of  the  valley 
and  thus  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  regional  and  national 
economy. 

TVA  is  currently  working  in  seven  or- 
ganized tributary  areas  and  is  helping 
people  in  three  other  areas  jget  organized 
so  th^  may  develop  programs  for  their 
areas. 

-^Initially  in  all  of  these  areas  local  peo- 
ple and  State  agencies  have  crane  to  TVA 
with  requests  for  help  in  stdving  specific 
resource  problems.  They  have  estab- 
lished organizations  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  their  area  and  especially  designed  to 
permit  effective  lootl  and  State  par- 
ticipation in  broad  programs  of  compre- 
hensive unified  resource  devel<vnnent  as 


i  bull  for  Mlvlnf  preUtmi  and  Moolo»t 
•Uni  Monomlo  irowth.  | 

Two  of  tho  Mvon  artM  havo  booii 
oitabUahod  m  lUto  watonhod  authoiH 
iUgg.  Ftvo  art  titoorporatod  ai  watoiH 
ihod  dfvolopmtnt  MiooiiUoni  undtf 
•UU  lawi.  In  thou  7  artai  thiri 
art  46  aotivo  mouroo  work  groups  int 
volvint  bttwoon  880  and  SOO  local  pooplo^ 

nvo  of  tho  Nvon  orianliod  aroai  hav« 
individual  mtmbtnhlp-typo  aiioolatloni 
which  Include  approximately  S.600  memi 
ben.  In  each  of  tho  organized  areas  aiid 
in  one  of  thoie  in  the  process  of  organi4 
cation  technical  people  from  SUte  agexkt 
clei  are  actively  participating.  { 

In  each  of  the  above  tributary  aroMl 
the  first  step  has  been  a  Joint  cooperativil 
inventory  of  all  the  resources  of  the  area 
in  order  to  determine  Just  where  UM 
area  is  and  its  potential  as  well  as  to 
identify  problems  and  opportunities. 

The  resource  groups  which  are  used 
in  this  initial  examination  include  th^ 
following:  human  resources,  land,  water; 
agriculture,  forests,  ninerals,  recreation 
business  and  industry,  transportation 
and  commimlcatlons  facilities,  and  pub^ 
lie  and  private  institutions  and  services. 

Next  the  findings  of  the  inventoriea 
are  analyzed  and  evaluated.  This  pn>* 
vldes  the  basis  for  identifying  problem^ 
and  opportunities  and  giving  them  quan^ 
titative  and  qualitative  dimensions.  ThU 
analysis  is  used  as  a  basis  for  determine 
Ing  objectives  and  goals  on  which  a  coi 
operative  resource  development  program 
can  be  developed,  specific  plans  made; 
and  the  program  implemented. 

Prom  the  first  step— inventory — local 
people  participate  through  their  resource 
work  groups.  These  work  groups  ar« 
provided  with  technical  guidance  and 
assistance  by  TVA  and  State  agenciea, 
PArticipAUon  of  local  people  in  the  in« 
ventory  and  analysis  stage  gives  themi 
the  background  they  need  for  participa* 
tion  in  subsequent  steps  implementini 
specific  programs  for  the  development  of 
their  areas. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supi 
porting  this  bill  because  it  is  in  the  besfe 
l(»ig-range  econcmiic  interest  of  the  Na*i 
tion. 

The  taxpayers  never  lose  any  money 
on  the  kind  of  projects  that  are  in  thii 
bill.    Such  projects  create  wealth. 

In  a  very  real  sense  this  bill  gives  u« 
an  opportunity  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
America.  Our  investment  in  the  devel-i 
opment  of  natural  resources  in  all  partii 
of  our  country  will  come  back  to  thei 
Oovemment  as  tax  revenues  on  the 
wealth  created  by  these  projects. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  experience  of 
sponsoring  a  public  works  project  can* 
not  help  but  have  respect  for  the  pains- 
taking scrutiny  each  project  receives, 
first  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
then  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
finally  from  the  Public  Works  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

It  is  sometimes  a  frustrating  experi- 
ence for  the  sponsor  and  the  local  in- 
terests involved,  but  the  step-by-step 
procedure  that  must  be  followed  before 
a  single  spade  of  earth  is  turned  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
will  be  spent  wisely  and  not  wasted  on 
worthless  projects. 


I.  thirtfori,  eoniratulftto  tho  ohalr* 
man  of  thi  OommlltN  on  ApproprU- 
tlona.  and  hii  ooUoatuti,  otpeolaUy  thoM 
on  tho  Publte  Worki  •unbeommlttM.  for 
tholr  hard  work  on  thti  bill. 

X  am  partloularly  pltMod  that  tht 
oommittM  hai  iNn  fit  to  includo  In  thii 
bill  tho  fundi  rooommondod  in  Proiidont 
Kennedy 'I  budget  for  oontinulng  tho 
flood  control  program  in  tho  uppor  Mli- 
iliilpppl  Valley. 

The  present  inadequate  levooi  in  that 
region  were  subject  to  levero  itroai  last 
spring.  Experienced  observers  reported 
that  the  AreA  was  spAred  a  serious  flood 
only  because  no  rain  of  any  oonioquenoo 
fell  during  a  60-day  period  while  a  rec- 
ord-breaking snow  cover  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  watershed  was  melting. 

This  bill  will  permit  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  Sny  Basin  interior  drain- 
age project  in  western  Illinois,  for  which 
$3,800,000  is  aUoted  for  construction, 
and  the  Sny  Island  levee  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  for  which  $100,000  is  pro- 
vided for  continuing  the  advance  plan- 
ning. 

This  bin  also  provides  $27,000  to  com- 
plete the  advance  planning  of  the  South 
Quincy  drainage  district  project  and 
$50,000  to  begin  planning  the  Indian 
Grave  drsOnage  district  project. 

The  amount  of  $900,000  is  provided 
in  this  bill  for  construction  of  levees  and 
pumping  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Beards- 
town,  111.  The  Sid  Simpson  flood  con- 
trol project,  a  3,300-foot  floodwall  named 
after  our  late  colleague,  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  work  remaining  to  be  done 
wlU  complete  the  protecUon  system  for 
an  area  which  has  suffered  severe  dam- 
age in  the  past  from  flood  waters  of  the 
Illinois  River. 

Plnally.  I  tAke  grcAt  personAl  pride  in 
the  Shelby viUe  DAm  And  Reservoir  proj- 
ect on  the  KAskAsklA  River  \n  Illinois. 
The  $326,000  recommended  in  the  budg- 
et And  included  in  this  bill  will  enAble 
the  Army  Engineers  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  this  vital  project  during  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  projects  will 
be  of  tremendous  beneflt  to  our  State 
of  Illinois,  and  to  the  Nation,  and  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  urging  my  colleagues  to 
support  these  appropriations. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
support  H.R.  12900,  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1963,  in  its  entirety, 
but  particularly  because  it  provides 
generously  in  funds  for  the  continuing 
development  of  the  flood  control  com- 
plex of  Connecticut's  Naugatuck  Valley. 

The  House,  and  my  colleagues,  have 
responded  effectively  to  the  pleas  for 
adequate  flood  control  bulwarks  in  my 
district,  since  we  were  visited  with  dis- 
astrous floods  in  1955.  We  have  made 
commendable  progress.  Two  major 
dams  have  been  completed,  and  we  have 
finished  the  construction  of  several  lesser 
projects.  The  combination  of  these  with 
the  projects  provided  for  in  this  budget 
and  those  on  the  Army  Engineers'  plan- 
ning boards  will.  I  am  confident,  provide 
a  full  measure  of  protecUon  to  the  people 
and  the  industries  and  properties  of  my 
district. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  compliment 
and  thank  Chairman  Canmon  and  the 
members    of    his    committee    for    the 
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iplindld  manntr  In  whioh  thoy  havt  prt- 
Mntod  thii  bill,  and  partloularly  for  tholr 
oourtoilH  to  mo  and  to  tht  Fifth  Oon- 
groislonal  Dlitrlot  of  Oonnootiout. 

Wo  havt  not  only  mado  nnt  progroii 
In  tho  devtlopmtnt  of  our  nood  control 
program,  wo  havo  alio  rocovorod  fully 
from  tho  offoeti  of  tho  IMS  dliaitor  that 
cost  ui  heavily  in  human  livoi  and  prop- 
erty damage.  For  thli  wo  oan  bo  thank- 
ful to  the  oooperative  iplrit  of  tho  pooplo 
of  the  areu  affected,  to  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, to  the  Congress,  to  the  Executive, 
to  the  Gtovernors,  and  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  public  works  approprlaUon  bill  for 
1963  includes  approximately  $3,376,000 
for  flood  control  projects  in  my  district. 
These  funds  will  make  possible  the  con- 
struction of  four  AdditionAl  dAms,  in 
Wlnsted.  Torrington,  Plymouth,  And 
Northfield,  and  provide  for  plAnning  of 
Another  in  the  Middlebury-WAterbury 
AreA. 

One  further  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  in  the  development  of  our  flood  con- 
trol complex  in  Connecticut,  we  are  also 
creating,  through  Pederal-State  coordi- 
nation, new  areas  for  recreation,  includ- 
ing fishing,  swimming,  and  boating  where 
practical.  The  Congress  has  enacted  the 
enabling  legislation  for  this  side  develop- 
ment which  will  further  enhance  Con- 
necticut's vacation  and  scenic  splendors 
simultaneously  with  the  development  of 
these  protective  bulwarks  AgAlnst  a 
repetition  of  the  fioods  we  experienced  in 
1955. 

For  these  mAny  rcAsons,  And  especlAlly 
in  the  interest  of  sAfegUArdlng  lives  And 
property.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
adoption  of  H  Jl.  12900. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  ChairmAn,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  12900,  A  bill  mAking  Appro- 
prlAUons  for  public  works,  including  the 
Tennessee  VAlley  Authority  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1963.  ThU  bill  is 
important  to  the  whole  country.  The 
civil  works  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers comes  under  this  bill.  Our  Engi- 
neers have  always  handled  their  civil 
works  in  an  economical  manner.  Their 
work  has  been  well  planned.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  finest  construction  in  the 
United  States  hAs  been  done  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineers. 

The  civillAn  work  done  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  a  great  auxiliary  value 
in  training  ovu-  engineers  for  the  proper 
defense  of  our  country.  The  fine  work 
done  by  them  In  building  bridges,  har- 
bors, roads,  airfields,  and  other  installa- 
tions in  wartime  has  underscored  the 
value  of  the  training  they  get  from  build- 
ing civil  works  in  times  of  peace. 

The  State  of  Alabama,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  has  many  Items 
in  this  bill.  They  include  money  for 
construction  of  the  Columbia  lock  and 
dam  in  the  amount  of  $2,254,000;  they 
include  construction  funds  for  the  Holt 
lock  and  dam  in  the  amount  of  $3,500,- 
000;  they  include  construction  funds  for 
the  Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam  of 
$1,000,000;  they  include  construction 
funds  for  improvement  of  the  Paint  Rock 
River  in  the  amovmt  of  $350,000;  they 
include  construction  funds  for  the  Wal- 
ter F.  George— Fort  Gaines — lock  and 
dam  of  $8,138,000. 


UktwlN,  thli  bin  oontalni  important 
planning  fundi  for  thi  Olalborno  look 
and  dam  In  tho  amount  of  laiO.OOOi  for 
tho  Jonoo  Bluff  look  and  dam  in  tho 
amount  of  IISO.OOO;  and  for  thi  TinnN- 
MO  Rlvir  and  trlbutarlN  in  thi  amount 
of  $106,000.  ThoM  fundi  toUl  $16,608.- 
000  and  thoy  will  groaUy  bonoflt  tho  woU- 
bolng  and  tho  economy  of  Alabama.  I 
am  happy  that  they  are  inoludod  In  tho 
bill.  And,  while  I  am  on  thli  lubjoct,  I 
want  to  uke  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  CammomI  and 
other  memberi  of  the  committee  for  the 
sympathetic  coniideraUon  that  they 
have  given  Alabama  projects  in  this  bill. 
Our  needs  in  Alabama  for  river  and  har- 
bor development  Are  very  great  and  this 
helpful  consideration  of  our  problem  is 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

TRZBUTABT    AMMA   DCVBOrMBNT   PKCOKAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tributary  area  de- 
velopment program  of  the  Tezmessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Beech  River 
development  plan,  in  Tennessee,  which 
is  a  part  of  it,  are  not  new  programs  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Since  TVA  was 
first  crcAted,  in  1933,  the  people  living 
m  the  region  served  by  it  hAve  been 
working  with  TVA  In  a  comprehensive 
program  to  improve  their  natural  re- 
sources— agriculture  and  forestry,  navi- 
gation, recreation,  flood  control.  Build- 
ing upon  this  basis,  the  TVA  area  itself 
has  been  able  to  develop  Jobs,  and  the 
incomes  that  go  with  Jobs,  rapidly 
enough  to  pull  closer  to  the  Nation's  ris- 
ing eoonomlc  standards,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  fall  behind,  as  today  do  so 
many  areas  of  the  southern  part  of  our 
country. 

BMxifirmoa 


As  long  ago  as  TVA's  1936  report  to 
Congress,  the  Board  of  Directors  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that  later  development 
of  tributary  streams  to  the  Tenneesee 
River  would  show  some  different  benefits 
and  considerations  from  the  basic  Fed- 
eral development  of  the  Termessee  River 
Itself.  Early  reports  also  pointed  out 
that  resource  development  progrAms  CAr- 
rled  out  across  the  whole  region  would 
eventuAlly  hAve  to  be  concentrAted  And 
especially  orgAnized  in  some  instsnces 
to  meet  particular  needs  in  specific  areas. 
As  early  as  the  1940's.  TVA  had  begun 
research  projects  to  answer  some  of  the 
technical  problems  involved  in  meeting 
these  needs.  It  also  was  starting  some 
experimental  local  development  efforts  in 
small  areas  to  find  the  most  practical 
means  of  combining  the  necessary  local 
leadership  and  initiative  with  the  tech- 
nical skills  of  agencies  like  TVA.  These 
pioneering  efforts  served  as  proving 
grounds  for  working  out  area  develop- 
ment administrative  methods  that  could 
be  really  effective  in  practice,  not  just 
in  theory. 

The  result  was  the  present  tributary 
area  development  program  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  which  is  under  attack  here 
today.  There  are  many  tributary  val- 
leys to  the  Tennessee  River  in  the  seven 
States  through  which  it  fiows.  Today, 
nearly  a  dozen  of  these  tributary  valleys 
are  working  with  their  own  people,  and 
with  TVA   and  with  such   State   and 


oounty  iffoneiM  u  art  ivallaUo.  to  makt 
tholr  artai  bottor  plaoM  In  whlon  to  Uvt 
In  oaoh  of  thoio  tributary  valloyi  pooplo 
aro  applying  tho  baiio  prlnoiplo  of  what 
might  bo  oaUod  unlfltd  roiourot  dfvolop- 
mtnt to  and  on  parueular  iltuatloni. 

Thoy  aro  examining  all  of  tho  ro- 
■ouroM  tholr  area  hai  to  build  upon, 
and  oarofully  doolding  what  dovtlop- 
mont  aoUvlUoi  will  mako  tho  moit  tffM- 
Uvt  program  for  that  partloular  aroa. 

These  pooplo  in  thooo  tributary  aroai 
have  hoArd  TVA  itroii  again  and  again 
that  the  suooeis  of  thooo  offorti  is  in 
their  handi,  and  that  the  program  for 
tributary  aroa  development  cannot  bo 
considered  simply  in  terms  of  Federal 
projects.  Water  control  plans,  such  as 
the  Beech  River,  will  be  a  part  of  these 
area  development  programs  only  whore 
this  careful  study  of  all  local  eoonomlc 
opportunities  shows  that  water  control 
is  a  necessary  and  valuable  part  of  the 
overall  development  effort 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  Beech  iliver  area.  An 
examination  of  the  area's  opportimitiee 
for  growth  and  progress  showed  a  water 
control  system  to  be  a  basic  and  promis- 
ing step  in  area  development.  If  a  SQund 
way  could  be  worked  out  to  match  Fed- 
eral and  local  costs— shariag  of  the  re- 
spective Federal  and  local  benefits  that 
would  result.  The  present  proposal  for 
Beech  River,  in  Tennessee,  is  believed 
to  fill  that  need,  offering  flnAnclng  ar- 
rangemenU  which  local  interests  can 
afford  to  accept,  but  In  a  way  which 
would  result  in  local  Interests  paying 
their  share  of  the  costs  incurred.  Local 
benefits  will  be  recovered  to  help  repay 
the  project  cosU.  rather  than  thooo 
local  benefits  coming  ai  wlndf  alli  to  par- 
ticular lAndowners. 

In  my  tAlk,  I  hAve  mentioned  Boooh 
River  in  Tennessee  booauoo  it  li  the 
tributary  area  now  furthoot  along  in 
its  development.  What  I  want  to  em- 
phasise, however,  is  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples, if  found  practicable  and  feasible 
at  fieech  River,  and  I  think  they  wUl 
b^  will  be  applied,  in  time,  to  similar 
developments  on  other  tributaries  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  if  detailed  studies  by 
people  living  in  these  areas  indicate  that 
similar  developments  to  those  at  Beech 
River  are  economically  feasible,  and  if 
studies  indicate  that  they  are  vital  to 
area  progress. 

BBAB   CBSBX 

I  represent  an  area  of  many  small 
streams.  A  few  of  them,  one  in  par- 
ticular— ^Bear  Creek — is  a  principal  trib- 
utary of  the  Tennessee  River.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  see  in  the  past  few 
years  the  people  of  Bear  Creek  meeting 
regularly  and  working  to  inventory  such 
resources  as  they  have.  I  have  seen 
them  elect  their  own  officials  who  have 
given  good  leadership.  I  have  seen 
them  divide  themselves  into  committees 
and  have  seen  the  laborioxis  and  detailed 
way  in  which  they  went  about  examining 
the  various  phases  of  their  own  possi- 
bilities. It  is  to  help  groups  like  the  Bear 
Creek  group,  and  efforts  like  they  are 
putting  forth  in  tributary  areas  that  this 
Item  In  this  appropriation  biU  is  designed 
to  aid.  Most  of  the  money  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  goes  this  year  to  Beech 
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RiTer.  If  Beech  River  is  suceeBsful.  and 
I  am  soxe  It  win  be,  then  other  tributary 
areas  can  proUt  by  the  Beech  River  ex- 
perience. AB  I  am  saylns  is  that  here 
we  have  a  program  to  develop  local  areas 
of  America  that  hM>pen  to  be  located  in 
watenheds  tributary  to  the  Tennessee 
River. 

In  this  program  local  costs  will  be  re- 
covered after  the  improvements  have 
been  made.  TX  appears  to  be  a  very 
practical  approach  to  resource  develop- 
ment at  the  local  le  veL 

I  am  glad  this  biU  contains  an  item  for 
construction  on  Beech  River  and  for 
planning  on  other  tributary  streams. 

Mr.  SELDCN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  the  Appropri- 
ations Cnnmittee  for  funds  approved  in 
the  bill  presently  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  projects  located  in 
the  State  of  Alabama.  At  the  same  time, 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  ^e  committee  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  anticipated  proj- 
ect which  I  believe  has  considerable 
merit. 


Included  in  the  biU  is  the  sum  of 
$3,500,000  for  the  Holt  lock  and  dam. 
This  structure  was  started  in  fiscal  1962 
with  an  appropriation  of  $750,000.  I  am 
advised  that  the  full  amount  of  $3,500,000 
contained  in  the  bill  is  necessary  to 
maintain  an  orderly  construction  sched- 
ule, and  I  urge  its  approval. 

The  Holt  lock  and  dam,  located  ap- 
proximately 0  miles  upstream  from  Tus- 
caloosa. Ala.,  will  eliminate  four  small 
navigation  structures  built  in  1915  or 
earlier.  It  is  the  last  new  dam  required 
in  the  modernization  program  presently 
underway  on  the  Warrior-Tombigbee. 

There  is  the  necessity,  however,  of 
initiating  ctmstruction  of  a  new  lock  at 
the  present  John  HolUs  Bankhead  Dam. 
which  is  located  approximately  18  miles 
upstream  from  the  Holt  structure. 

The  Bankhead  Dam  itself  is  not  to  be 
replaced.  Although  it  was  built  in  1915, 
the  concrete  structure,  to  which  12-foot 
vertical  lift  gates  were  added  in  1937. 
will  serve  usefully  for  many  more  years. 
Navigation,  however,  must  pass  the  dam 
by  means  of  two  locks  which  are  but  285.5 
feet  long  and  52  feet  wide.  Ihe  Jackson. 
Demopolis,  and  Warrior  locks  and  dams, 
located  between  Tuscaloosa  and  Mobile, 
already  have  eliminated  nine  similar 
sized  locks  while  the  Holt  lock  and  dam 
wiU  replace  four  more. 

I  believe  it  essenUal  that  studies  be 
started  at  once  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility and  Justification  of  replacing  the 
two  small  Bankhead  locks,  which  pro- 
vide a  total  maximum  lift  of  72  feet,  with 
a  single-lift.  600-  by  110-foot  chamber, 
the  same  dimensions  as  at  the  new  facili- 
ties downstream. 

The  inclusion  in  this  legislation  of 
$75,000  for  this  purpose  under  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  funds  will  enable 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a  survey 
looking  toward  early  replacement  of  the 
present  obsolete  locks. 

COOSA-ALABAMA 

Also  contained  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  are  funds  that  wiU  make  it 
possible  for  Federal  construction  to  be- 


gin on  one  of  the  largest  undevelo^ 
waterways   in  the  United   States 
Coosa-Alabama. 

For  work  on  the  Alabama  River, 
lower  segment  of  the  great  Coosa-J 
bama  system,  the  bill  contains  $1  mi 
to   begin   ctxistruction   of    the 
Ferry  Multiple  Purpose  Dam,  $210,0C 
complete  advanced  planning  of  the 
borne  Navigation  Dam.  and  $150,0C 
resume  planning  of  the  Jones  Bluff 
tiple  Purpose  Dam. 

Investigations  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers indicate  that  the  three  authorized 
facilities  to  be  bunt  by  the  Governoient 
on  the  Alabama  River  are  economie^lly 
Justified.  It  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  the  Millers 
Ferry  lock  and  dam  be  built  first,  and 
construction  on  this  priority  facility  ban 
be  begun  this  year  if  fimds  are  apprcrtred. 

The  funds  for  the  Claiborne  facility 
will  make  possible  the  completion  of  lad- 
vance  planning  of  this  structure  that  [the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  recommendal  be 
c<»npleted  concurrently  with  Miljlers 
Ferry.  The  Jones  Bluff  Dam  is  schedtjiled 
for  construction  when  these  two  are 
completed,  and  will  take  about  4  yitars 
to  build.  i 

The  overall  plan  of  development !  for 
the  Important  Coosa-Alabama  River 
system  provides  for  the  installation  of 
locks  at  the  dams  built  by  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  on  the  Coosa  River  as  soon 
as  navigation  is  assured  to  Montgomery 
and  Wetumpka. 

The  Carters  Flood  and  Power  Dam,,  for 
which  the  bill  includes  $2,500,000  for 
continued  construction.  Is  located  in 
northwest  Georgia  on  the  Coosawitee 
River  which  joins  the  Etowah  River  Rear 
Rome,  Ga.,  and  forms  the  Coosa.  This 
facility  will  hold  back  fiood  wateiB  in 
the  downstream  areas,  as  well  as  gener- 
ate power  needed  for  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Industrial  section  of  northti^est 
Georgia. 

The  potential  uses  of  the  Coosa-Ala- 
bama are  not  only  important  to  the  afeas 
in  Alabama  and  Georgia  that  will  bi|ne- 
fit  economically  but  also  to  the  ettjtire 
United  States,  as  the  Coosa-Alabama  iwill 
provide  a  major  source  of  water  trans- 
portation, reservoirs,  and  hydroelectric 
power  for  national  defense.  Its  prqper 
and  early  development,  recognizedj  in 
this  legislation  by  the  Corps  of  E^igi- 
neers  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, cannot  be  overemphasized.        jj 

CHATTAHOOCBSZ  SIVZS  i 

Included  also  in  the  bill  before  ithe 
committee  is  the  sum  of  $2,254,000, for 
the  construction  of  the  Colimibia  lock 
and  dam  and  $8,138,000  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Walter  P.  George  lock  and 
dam.  These  installations  are  an  intogral 
part  of  the  Apalachicola,  Chattahoomxee, 
and  Flint  Rivers  comprehensive  plan  to 
provide  a  9-foot  depth  for  navigation 
on  the  Chattahoochie  River  to  Colum^)us, 
Oa.,  and  on  the  Flint  River  to  Bain- 
bridge.  Qa.  The  three  structures  [re- 
quired to  provide  9-foot  depth  to  Colum- 
bus, Qa.,  are  the  Jim  Woodruff  lock  f  nd 
dam,  the  Columbia  lock  and  dam,  and 
the  Walter  P.  George  lock  and  dam.  The 
Jim  Woodruff  Dam  is  completed  ana  in 
operation,   the  Walter  P.   George  iock 


and  dam  is  expected  to  go  Into  operation 
in  December  of  this  year,  and  the  \(x^ 
at  the  Columbia  lock  and  dam  is  sched- 
uled to  be  opened  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

TEKineSSES-TOlCBIOBB 

The  outstanding  progress  made  in  re- 
cent years  on  the  Warrior-Tombigbee, 
the  Coosa-Alabama,  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochee systems  in  Alabama  indicate 
that  these  vital  waterways  will  be  func- 
tioning in  the  not  too  distant  future  at 
their  full  capability  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Still  pending,  however,  is  an  extremely 
important  waterway  development  direct- 
ly affecting  not  only  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, but  also  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee.  This  is  the  Unking  of 
the  Tennessee  River  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  order  to  provide  an  alternate 
Inland  water  route  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  UJS.  Corps  of  Engineers  recently 
completed  an  exhaustive  investigation 
and  rec(»nmended  that  the  proposed 
Tennessee -Tombigbee  project  be  con- 
structed to  serve  as  the  alternate  route. 
The  engineers'  report  endorses  changing 
the  classification  of  the  project  from  a 
"deferred  for  study"  status  to  "active." 

This  project,  which  was  envisaged  150 
years  ago  and  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1946,  is  designed  to  connect  by  a  canal 
the  Tennessee  River  with  the  Tombigbee 
River  which  flows  into  the  Gulf.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Engineers,  the  canal  will 
accommodate  the  size  tows  now  being 
operated  on  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and 
upper  Mississippi  Rivers. 

The  proposed  waterway  will  provide 
a  slack  water  channel  9-feet  deep  with 
a  minimum  width  of  170  feet,  stretching 
253  miles  from  Demopolis  to  the  Pick- 
wick Pool  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  Tombigl>ee  is  navigable  now  from 
the  port  of  Mobile  to  Demopolis,  Ala., 
situated  at  the  Tombigbee's  Juncture 
with  the  Warrior  River. 

In  its  report,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
concludes  that  construction  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  proposed  herein  is 
feasible  from  an  engineering  standpoint 
and  that  the  economic  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom  are  of  widespread  na- 
ture and  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  war- 
rant the  undertaking  of  the  project." 

The  benefits  accruing  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  Tennessee  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  are  of  primary  importance  to 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  to  the  mldcon- 
tinent  region.  The  project  can  also  be 
expected  to  benefit  a  large  segment  of 
the  national  population  through  the  low- 
ering of  production  and  marketing  costs 
afforded  by  cheaper  transportation  along 
the  water  route. 

Despite  the  fact  there  were  no  budg- 
eted planning  funds  for  the  proposed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  the 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee 
delegations,  as  well  as  other  interested 
parties  from  these  States,  urged  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  include 
such  funds  in  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration.  While  we  were  disap- 
pointed that  the  House  Appropriations 
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Committee  did  not  grant  our  request  in 
this  instance,  we  note  with  satisfaction 
in  the  foUowing  paragraph  contained  in 
the  committee's  report  that  the  project 
was  deferred  without  prejudice : 

Tennessee  -  Tombigbee  Waterway.  —  This 
project  was  not  budgeted  and  the  report  on 
the  restudy  of  it  was  received  by  the  com- 
mittee after  It  had  concluded  hearings  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  However,  on  the 
basis  of  testimony  offered  by  nongovern- 
mental witnesses,  .the  committee  very  care* 
fully  considered  funding  for  the  project  In 
fiscal  year  1963.  It  was  decided  to  defer 
without  prejudice  action  on  this  $381,028.- 

000  project  until  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  all  of  the  details  concern- 
ing ito  Justification  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

I  am  calling  this  important  project 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  I  believe  a 
careful  study  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  details  concerning  this 
project's  justification  will  warrant  its 
favorable  consideration  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ap- 
propriation bill  contains  an  appropria- 
tion of  $4  million  which  will  at  last  bring 
true  a  wonderful  dream  for  the  people  of 
my  city.  It  is  the  16th  annual  appro- 
priation, and  the  final  one,  for  the  two 
dams  and  locks  at  St.  Anthony  PaUs.  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

The  city  grew  up  around  St.  Anthony 
Falls  because  its  waterpower  made  pos- 
sible erection  there  of  great  flour  mills 
and  powerplants.  But  the  Mississippi 
descends  into  a  deep  gorge  which  has 
prevented  development  of  adequate 
docks  and  storage  installations.  Minne- 
apolis has  been  like  a  city  with  a  rail- 
road coming  to  its  iMrders  but  with  no 
terminal. 

Above  the  falls  the  river  is  wide  and 
deep  for  about  three  miles  with  low  flat 
banks,  ideal  for  industrial  and  harbor 
developments.  There  are  extensive  rail- 
road yards  on  both  sides.  Thirty  years 
or  so  ago,  when  the  9-foot  channel  of 
the  Mississippi  was  being  planned,  per- 
sons in  Minneapolis  saw  the  possibility 
and  had  the  dream  of  constructing  great 
ioclEs  to  lift  barges  through  the  falls  and 
building  above  it  what  some  engineers 
said  will  be  one  of  the  finest  internal 
harbors  in  the  world. 

Despite  endless  discouragements  and 
delays,  it  is  now  approaching  comple- 
tion. With  today's  appropriation,  the 
whole  project  should  be  ready  to  go  into 
operation  in  July  1963. 

Americans  have  given  generously  to 
build  larger  and  more  expensive  projects 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  none, 

1  dare  say,  will  be  more  appreciated  and 
few  will  bring  more  long-range  benefits 
than  this  Upper  Harl>or  in  Minneapolis. 

After  authorization  first  in  1937,  the 
project  was  delayed  for  years  by  litiga- 
tion to  prevent  use  of  public  funds  by 
the  city  of  Minneapolis  to  do  the  neces- 
sary alteration  of  two  privately  owned 
railroad  bridges. 

While  this  was  being  resolved  by  the 
city's  making  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  Government  for  it  to  use  for  this 
purpose,  World  War  n  arrived. 


One  of  the  first  projects  on  which  I 
began  work  when  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1943  was  to  get  the  Upper  Harbor  re- 
authorized in  1945,  and  I  have  worked  at 
it  every  year  smce. 

In  1947,  Senator  Joseph  Ball  and  Con- 
gressman George  MacKinnon  of  the 
Third  Minnesota  district  and  I  per- 
suaded the  80th  Congress  to  make  the 
first  appropriation. 

Dredging  began  in  1948  and,  despite 
greater  difficulties  than  anticipated  in 
getting  firm  foundations  for  the  dams 
and  despite  opposition  from  various 
groups  that  sincerely  thought  it  was  not 
economically  justifiable  or  would  provide 
too  great  competition  for  existing  means 
of  transportation,  vision  and  faith  and 
persistence  have  brought  it  to  fruition. 

The  original  cost  estimate  in  the  1937 
study  was  about  $8  million,  plus  the  city's 
contributions.  In  1945  the  estimate  had 
grown  to  $17  million.  Increased  costs 
of  materials  and  labor  in  jxistwar  years, 
plus  the  foundation  difficulties  referred 
to  above,  ran  the  estimate  for  the  Fed- 
eral cost  up  to  $31.9  million  as  late  as 
a  year  ago.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  Army  Engineers  now  believe  the  final 
cost  will  be  $1.6  million  less  because  of 
lower  bids  than  expected,  mostly  by 
Minneapolis  firms.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  make  the  unusual  and  news- 
worthy report  of  money  saved. 

With  today's  appropriation,  which  is 
$430,000  less  than  requested,  the  total 
contribution  by  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  beginning  will  amount  to 
$29,870,000  and  that  by  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis to  $3,370,000.  consisting  of  $1.1 
million  direct  contribution  to  the  project 
and  $2,270,000  spent  to  alter  highway 
bridges  and  publicly  owned  utilities  and 
to  provide  free  of  cost  all  lands,  esuse- 
ments.  rights  of  way.  and  suitable  dis- 
posal areas. 

At  the  outset,  some  said  the  river  traf- 
fic to  Minneapolis  would  never  exceed 
1  million  tons  a  year.  But  it  has  already 
reached  4  million  tons  annually  even 
with  the  present  very  limited  terminal 
facilities.  We  can  be  sure  traffic  will 
grow  beyond  our  fondest  hopes,  bringing 
up  mostly  coal  and  fuel  oils  and  taking 
down  mostly  grain  and  its  products,  such 
as  linseed  oil.  It  should  lead  to  an  in- 
crease of  traffic  for  railroads  and  other 
transportation,  too,  as  they  bring  prod- 
ucts from  the  vast  hinterland  to  the 
harbor  and  take  other  commodities 
back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  Congressman  suffers 
some  frustrations,  but  there  are  also 
great  satisfactions.  When  he  is  able  to 
help  convert  a  great  resource  that  na- 
ture gave  us  into  a  magnificent  develop- 
ment to  benefit  a  great  city  and  a  greater 
area  and  their  people  for  decades  to 
come.  It  is  very  rewarding.  Not  the  least 
of  the  satisfactions  is  the  knowledge  that 
the  taxpayers  who  paid  the  bill  will  get 
full  value  received. 

TRIBDTE   TO    BEN    JENSEN 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  kind  words 
spoken  here  today,  about  both  people 
and  projects. 

I  cannot  remember  a  year  in  my  eight 
sessions  here  when  there  Yias  been  less 
acrimony  on  this  bill   than  this  year. 


Perhaps  we  are  becoming  more  polite, 
but  I  like  to  think  we  have  become  more 
wise.  We  realize  that  these  great  proj- 
ects are  capital  improvements,  but  there 
is  a  certified  benefit  to  be  reaped  from 
each  of  them,  in  varying  degree. 

I  sit  on  the  public  works  legislative 
committee,  and  I  know  that  we  listen 
carefully  to  these  requests  for  authoriza- 
tions. They  have  to  make  just  as  good 
case  for  us  as  they  do  later  when  they 
come  before  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  We  do  not 
wave  a  doubtful  project  through,  hoping 
that  it  will  get  stuck  in  the  money  com- 
mittee for  lack  of  merit 

Therefore,  at  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  earnest  colleague  from 
Iowa,  Ben  Jenskk,  for  his  conacimtious 
work  on  the  Appropriations  Subctmunlt- 
tee  dealing  with  these  countrywide 
projects. 

He  comes  from  the  Missouri  River  side 
of  our  State,  while  my  district  lies  along 
the  Mississippi  River.  But  when  it  comes 
to  a  sympathetic  ear  for  funds  to  create 
necessary  pubUc  worlcs,  my  constituency 
could  have  no  greater  friend.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  have  him  in  his  posi- 
tion of  prominence  on  the  powerful  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  When  the 
Republicans  capture  the  House  this  year, 
as  it  i>^rlns  to  look  increasingly  likely, 
Iowa's  Ben  Jensen  will  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  our  Govern- 
ment, and  right  at  a  time  when  thii 
country  can  use  him  most. 

Ben  Jensen,  fighting  mainly  from  a 
minority  position,  has  already  saved  this 
country  billions  of  dollars.  Whether  he 
becomes  chairman  after  this  year  or  not. 
his  infiuence  will  still  be  felt  consider- 
ably. His  is  not  a  blind  conservatism. 
He  recc^mizes  the  responsibilities  and  ob- 
Ugations  of  the  Central  Government  in 
many  constitutional  fields.  He  is  gener- 
ous where  the  vet«-ans  are  concerned, 
and  their  widows  and  orphans.  He  sup- 
ports all  kinds  of  medical  and  scientific 
research. 

He  is  a  leading  soil  conservationist  and 
watershed  advocate;  he  supports  en- 
thusiastically meritorious  flood  control 
projects,  and  he  has  strongly  supported 
for  his  24  years  in  the  Congress  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  act  creating  the  REA. 
He  favors  bringing  low-cost  energy  into 
farm  homes  not  served  by  investor- 
owned  companies,  and  his  record  shows 
that. 

So.  I  find  it  a  labor  of  love  to  recite 
these  encomiums  relative  to  the  dean 
of  our  delegation. 

He  is  an  asset  to  lowa^  tmd  practically 
a  necessity  to  our  country.  We  need 
more  like  him.  We  should  not  expect 
him  and  a  few  others  to  shoulder  the 
whole  burden. 

Despfte  all  efforts  by  Ben  Jensen  and 
a  handful  of  other  sound  thinkers,  this 
country  continues  to  slip  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt. 

I  hope  we  can  bring  about  some 
miracle  which  will  alter  that  bank- 
ruptcy course,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
can  sleep  easier  knowing  that  but  for 
Ben  Jensen  and  others  of  idmiiar 
phllo&ophy  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee we  would  be  another  $50  or  $60 
billion  in  the  hole. 
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The  CSerk  read  as  follows: 
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Department  of  the  Armp 
Cemeterial  Xzpenaes 
Salwl—  and  expeoMm 
For  necessary  cemsterial  expenses  as  au- 
thorised by  lav.  Including  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  Improvement  of  national 
cemeteries,  and  purchase  of  headstones  and 
markers  for  xinmarked  graves;  purchase  of 
one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  replacement 
only:  maintenance  of  that  portion  of  Con- 
gressional Cemetery  to  which  the  United 
States  has  title,  Confederate  biirlal  places 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  graves  used  by  the  Army  In 
commercial  cemeteries;  $104^76.000:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  approivl&tlon  shall  not  be 
UMd  to  repair  more  than  a  single  approach 
road  to  any  national  cemetery:  Provided 
further.  That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be 
obligated  for  conttructlon  of  a  superin- 
tendent's lodge  or  family  quarters  at  a  cost 
per  unit  In  excess  of  $17,000,  but  such  limi- 
tation may  be  Increased  by  such  additional 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  provide  office 
space,  pubUe  caaafort  rooms,  or  space  for  the 
storage  of  Oavemment  property  within  the 
same  structure:  Provided  further.  That  re- 
imbursement ahall  be  made  to  the  appli- 
cable military  appropriation  for  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  any  military  personnel  per- 
forming services  primarily  for  the  purposes 
of  this  appropriation. 

Ifr.  HAIXECK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  at  an  early  stage  in  the  reading  of 
the  bill  in  order  to  speak  of  an  item  that 
is  included,  an  item  about  which  I  had 
no  information  until  yesterday  after  the 
bill  was  reported. 

To  give  you  Just  a  little  background, 
when  I  first  came  here  in  1935  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  was  Paul  V.  McNutt. 
In  concert  with  him  and  other  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Indiana — ^I 
think  at  that  time  Senator  Minton  was 
here,  and  Senator  Van  Nuys  was  in  the 
Senate — ^we  began  work  on  what  we  as 
people  from  Indiana  thought  was  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  necessity  to  the  industrial 
development  of  our  State.  We  were 
seeking  to  bring  about  the  construction 
of  a  deepwater  port  on  Lake  BAichigan  on 
the  shore  of  Indiana  where  there  would 
be  space  available  for  industrial  ex- 
pansicm. 

As  I  say.  that  started  a  long  time  ago. 
It  began  with  a  bill  for  the  survey  and 
the  examination  of  the  lakeshore  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  At  that  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  directed  and  author- 
ized to  make  an  examination  and  survey 
of  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
frontage  thereon  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
looking  to  the  establidiment  and  con- 
stru^on  of  a  new  and  adequate  com- 
mercial harbor  at  the  most  suitable  site. 
You  understand,  the  directive  at  that 
time  in  1935  was  the  determination  of  a 
suitable  site. 

Following  hearings  the  Board  said  that 
it  recognised  the  probable  future  need 
for  a  suitable  haiiaor  for  general  com- 
mercial use  on  the  lakeshore  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  but  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  selection  of  such  a  site  for  such 
an  improvement  ^ould  be  based  on  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  avail- 
able frontage. 

That  was  provided  for  by  action  of 
the  Congress  in  1937.    The  survey  was 


made.  It  dealt  extensively  with  alll  of 
the  existing  harbors  on  the  Indikna 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  their  f  acilllies 
and  their  potential  use.  It  dealt  imth 
the  geographic  distribution  of  tl 
ports,  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
mediate  area  of  that  site.  It  dealt  wjlth 
existing  rail  and  truck  faciliUes  And 
their  availability,  and  many  other  fea- 
tures. 

Then,  under  the  heading  of  "Conetlu- 
sion,"  the  Army  Engineers  said  this: 

The  Bums  Waterway  site  is  the  only  bne 
on  the  Indiana  shore  of  Lake  Mlchlgatj  at 
which  sufficient  sjKice  Is  available  for  |the 
type  of  general  and  Industrial  commercial 
harbor  desired  by  local  Interests.  i 

That  is  pretty  conclusive,  is  it  apt? 
That  plainly  establishes  that  a  deter- 
mination had  been  made. 

Then  further  they  refer  to  the  adja- 
cent State  park  which  we  have  in  In- 
diana with  3  miles  of  shoreline,  jutjt  a 
bit  of  it  presently  used,  the  nearby  to«ns, 
residential  development,  and  the  hajivy 
industrial  development  west  of  the  Burns 
Waterway  site,  and  they  niled  that  put 
as  the  place  to  build  a  harbor.  So  [fi- 
nally, after  hearing  after  hearing  and 
many  representations  made,  the  Atmy 
Engineers  finally  recommended  ihe 
Bums  Waterway  Harbor  site  in  Indiana, 
with  provision  for  a  deep-draft  har- 
bor at  Bums  Waterway  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Harbor  Un- 
provements  would  consist  of  a  noHh 
breakwater,  a  west  breakwater  and  so 
on;  and  then  the  estimates  are  givenj  as 
to  the  cost. 

Now  let  me  again  point  out  that  this 
has  been  an  effort  carried  on  by  ^e 
State  of  Indiana  by  every  elected  aov- 
emor,  Democrat  and  Republican,  an4  is 
being  presently  carried  on  by  CJIov. 
Matthew  E.  Welsh,  of  Indiana,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Democrat  and  the  Indiiina 
Port  Authority  that  has  spent  mapy, 
many  dollars  of  Indiana  money  to  fur- 
ther this  project  and  which  is  now  in 
the  process  of  acqxiiring  land  to  bijild 
this  harbor,  approved  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, and  waiting  for  final  action  frpm 
downtown. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minulfes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectjon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frpm 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  hpre 
is  an  item  of  $50,000  included  in  this  lall. 
I  am  saying  to  you  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  everything  that  has  gone  oai  if 
this  item  is  intended  to  be  In  the  natikre 
of  something  adverse  to  the  Bijns 
Waterway  project  it  would  be  pretty 
much  a  slap  in  the  face  for  the  peoplef  of 
Indiana,  and  I  say  even  now  under  l|he 
present  administration,  to  Members  of 
Congress  by  and  large  and  U.S.  Senators 
who  have  been  for  this  port  at  the  BiaJns 
Waterway;  here  there  is  $50,000 — to  do 
what?  To  study  something  in  an  a(|ja- 
cent  area,  apparently,  to  once  again  de- 
termine feasibility.  Well,  the  proposi- 
tion as  to  the  feasibility  has  already  bilen 
determined.  How  many  times  do  We 
have  to -determine  it  before  Indiana  can 
achieve  the  thing  for  which  we  have  bten 


struggling  all  these  years,  and  that  Is,  our 
fair  opportunity  of  access  to  the  water- 
ways of  the  Great  Lakes  and  now 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  which 
I  supported,  to  the  ocean  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  item  should 
never  have  been  in  here.    I  have  just 
talked  to  Governor  Welsh  by  phone.    I 
understood  that  there  is  some  language 
which  may  be  acceptable  and  the  Gov- 
ernor has   asked   me   not   to   offer   an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  $50,000. 
After  all,  the  Governor  is  the  represent- 
ative of  the  State  of  Indiana.    He  has 
appointed  the  harbor  commission.    He 
has  been  supporting  this  project.    He 
has   been   in   and   out  of  Washington 
right  along  so  I  suppose  that  my  situa- 
tion is  such  that  about  all  I  can  do  is  to 
make   some   observations   here.    But   I 
Just  wanted  this  to  be  clear^  under- 
stood :  if  this  insertion  of  the  amount  of 
$50,000  were  to  be  interpreted  as  any 
sort  of  a  roadblock  for  the  holding  up  of 
the  approval  of  this  report  it  will  be  a 
blow  to  the  people  of  Indiana  who  have 
fought  for  so  long,  all  of  us — both  par- 
ties— with    some    exception    here    and 
there,  and  I  imderstand  my  gteat  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  First  District  is 
now  in  favor  of  having  this  $50,000  in 
here.    But  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
the   State  of  Indiana,   they  want  this 
Bums  Waterway  project  accomplished. 
It  is  our  just  due.    We  do  not  want  any 
more   roadblocks   thrown   in   our   way. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset,  here  you  are  ask- 
ing the  engineers  to  make  another  sur- 
vey in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
specifically  directed  to  conduct  the  sur- 
vey in  an  earlier  action  by  the  Con- 
gress— not  just  of  one  location  but  of  the 
whole  shore  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to 
determine    the    best    site.      They    have 
made  that  recommendation.      It  came 
from  the  Chicago  office  to  the  Army  En- 
gineers here  in  Washington  and  they 
have    approved    it.    So    it    has    gone 
through  all  the  proper  actions  and  pro- 
cedures that  a  matter  such  as  this  has 
to  go  through  ordmarily  when  reports 
are  asked  for  and  the  project  has  been 
submitted  to  all  the  interested  parties 
and  agencies  of  government.    I  express 
the  hope  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  White  House  will  give  us  the 
approval  that  I  think  we  are  entitled  to, 
and  will  do  so  without  further  delay.    So 
the  least  I  can  do  on  this  occasion  is  to 
make  it  very  clear  in  this  Record  that  if 
this  item  remains  in  the  bill,  it  should 
not  be  construed  as  an  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplislunent  of  this  proj- 
ect with  respect  to  which  I  and  so  many 
others  have  spent  so  much  time.    I  have 
appeared  at  hearings  all  over  the  coun- 
try, in  Chicago  and  here  in  Washington 
and  Detroit  and  in  other  places  in  the 
company  of  past  and  present  Governors 
of  my  State  and  of  U.S.  Senators,  and 
on  many  occasions  in  the  company  of  the 
entire  congressional  delegation  from  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

As  I  say,  if  the  item  stays  in  the  bill,  I 
certainly  do  not  want  it  construed  any 
place  anywhere  as  roadblocking  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  harbor  project. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  It  was  not  the  inten- 
tion or  purpose  <tf  the  committee  to  take 
sides  in  the  matter  whatevo*.  The  prop- 
osition presented  is  to  small,  that  of 
making  a  brief  and  minor  exiploratory 
investigation  which  would  be  concluded 
before  final  determinations  on  funding 
Bums  Ditch  Harbor  would  have  to  be 
made.  I  would  say  that  ihe  committee 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  prejudg- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Bums  Ditch  propo- 
sition. We  appreciate  the  Information 
the  gentleman  gives  us. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  noUce  In  the  re- 
port mention  made  of  the  item.  When 
I  look  further  on  in  the  report  It  is 
clearlyjndicated  that  it  Is  an  unbudgeted 
it«n;  in  other  words,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  did  not  adc  for  the  inclusion  of 
this  item. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALLECK,  There  is  one  other 
peculiarity  about  it  I  could  not  quite  un- 
derstand, and  that  Is  that  this  survey 
item  is  included  In  the  projects  for 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands this  was  an  exploratory  proposi- 
tion involving  both  States. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Then,  I  fairly  as- 
sume from  the  fact  that  It  was  listed 
under  Illinois  projects  that  it  primarily 
has  to  do  with  benefits  to  Illinois  and 
hence  would  not  have  much  to  do  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  aocompliah. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  covers  both  SUtes. 
and  when  it  was  included  In  the  bill  It 
was  listed  under  the  State  which  oc- 
curs first  in  alphabetical  order  as  is  cus- 
tomary In  our  report  tables. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  friend  *»d 
colleague  from  Indiana  Just  stated  is  a 
rather  enthusiasUc  rteuxn^  of  what  has 
taken  place  on  this  ao-caUed  Bums  Ditch 
Harbw;  but  I  merely  want  to  kind  of  re- 
view a  few  facts  that  were  omitted. 

This  Bums  Ditch  Harbor  did  not  start 
with  Governor  Handley  w  Governor 
McNutt.  This  location  at  Bums  Ditch 
Harbor  is  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  southern  point  of  Lake 
Michigan.  There  is  a  600-mlle  sweep 
down  the  lake,  and  when  storms  strike 
from  the  north  mammoth  deposits  of 
land,  rock,  and  silt  is  what  builds  up  the 
Indiana  dimes. 

I  discovered  some  ancient  history 
about  this  particular  matter  of  the 
Bums  Ditch  Harbor  over  in  the  C<m- 
gressional  Library.  I  discovered  that 
Senator  Daniel  Webster  back  in  1836 
came  to  Michigan  City  on  a  Mg  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  for  the  opening  of  a 
new  harlwr  at  Bama  Ditch.  They  had 
quite  a  celebration  on  the  opening  of  a 
great  harbor  there.  That  was  126  years 
ago.  They  discovered  later,  however, 
which  they  did  not  know  then,  that  these 
terrific  storms  that  built  up  the  dunes 
kept  on  coming,  and  the  Government 
had  to  make  about  8  or  10  approfn-iatlcms 
over  the  next  50  years  to  keep  that  par- 
ticular harbor  cleaned  out  of  sand  and 
silt.  Therefore,  the  harbor  nevo: 
amounted  to  much. 

The  Army  Engineers  in  1960,  which  is 
only  2  years  ago.  brought  back  a  report 
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on  their  long  study  on  a  harbor  at  Bm-ns 
Ditch.  They  mentioned  in  a  paragraph 
of  that  report  the  fact  that  the  600-mile 
sweep  down  the  lake  from  the  north 
would  greatly  jeopardize  a  harbor  at 
this  location. 

They  mentioned  in  another  para- 
graph. Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  survey  that 
the  Army  Engineers  made  in  that  1960 
report  that  97  percent  of  the  cargo  for 
the  foreseeable  futiure — they  mentioned 
15  years — would  go  to  two  proposed  steel 
mills  to  be  located  at  Bums  Ditch.  One 
of  these  steel  mills  is  headed  by  George 
Humphrey,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  started  the  constmc- 
tion  of  his  National  Steel  mUl.  On  the 
other  side  of  Bums  Ditch  there  will  be 
a  proposed  steel  mill  owned  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel.  This  Army  Engineer  report 
said  that  97  percent  of  all  the  cargo  for 
the  next  15  or  20  years  would  be  cargo 
for  those  two  steel  mills,  which  means 
only  about  3  percent  of  lake  ahipping 
would  benefit  central  Indiana. 

The  report  of  the  Army  Engineers  2 
years  ago.  1960,  discounted  the  value  of 
public  shipping  at  this  harbor  point. 

Now,  a  mysterious  thin^:  happend. 
In  1960  George  Humphrey  was  very 
active  as  an  adviser  at  the  White  House. 
The  Army  Engineers  recalled  that  report 
They  held  a  new  set«Df  hearings  in  In- 
dianapolis. I  appeared  at  those  meet- 
ings against  the  Bums  Ditch  location, 
and  I  reread  before  the  Army  Engineers 
what  they  stated  in  their  1960  report. 
So  under  this  new  hearing  that  took 
place  the  old  Army  r^?ort  went  into  the 
discard,  and  the  new  report  released 
months  later  did  not  mention  the 
hazards  of  the  Bums  Ditch  location 
which  were  set  out  in  the  1960  report. 
The  new  report  did  not  mention  97  per- 
cent of  the  shipping  that  the  two  pro- 
posed steel  mills  would  receive  from  the 
$80-mmion  harbor  to  be  erected  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

About  15  or  20  miles  west  of  Btims 
Ditch  is  a  natural  harbor  location  where 
there  is  industry  already  established. 
There  are  three  major  steel  mills,  the 
majority  of  the  oil  companies  have  their 
refineries  there,  and  about  200  other  in- 
dustries, large  and  small,  have  already 
been  located  and  established.  This 
$50,000  Amy  Engineers  survey  calls  for 
a  study  of  the  tricity  harbor  location  in 
the  center  of  a  great  industrial  area. 

Let  the  Army  Engineers  survey  this 
magnificent  harbor  location  at  Ham- 
mond and  East  Chicago  and  Whiting 
where  they  have  superior  facilities, 
transportation,  and  an  already  con- 
structed breakwater. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimoiis  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Madden)  ,  he  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment during  Governor  Handley's  admin- 
istration a  few  years  ago  when  this  pro- 
posed Bums  Ditch  was  promoted.  There 
was  a  great  opening  ceremony  held. 
Former  Secretary  George  Humphrey 
was  there,  as  w^  as  a  nimiber  of  dis- 
tinguished officials  and  real  estate  people 
fr<Mn  all  over  the  State.  A  few  distin- 
guished politicians,  investors,  and  other 


people  organized  and  bought  a  lot  of  iMid 
around  the  Bums  Ditch  area.  We  do 
not  need  to  go  into  that  at  tttls  time.  I 
am  asking  the  Congress  to  let  the  Anny 
Engineers  make  a  harbor  study  in  Lake 
County  wha«  large  industry  is  located. 
It  woukl  cost  only  $50,000.  Let  them 
make  that  surrey  and  make  a  report  (m 
it.  If  they  want  to  go  throogfa  and 
grant  a  permit  to  go  ahead  at  Bams 
Ditch,  let  them  go  ahead.  Tbef  win 
have  to  come  ba(±  to  Congress  to  get  the 
money  to  build  it.  and  we  can  then  debate 
the  pro  and  con  of  Bums  DItdi  hartx>r. 

I  ask  the  committee  not  to  eliminate 
this  amount  of  $50,000  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  study  all  locatimss  for  a  Lake 
Harbor  in  northern  Twr«»Tf  They  estt- 
mate  Bums  Ditch  harbor  will  cost  $00 
minion.  It  will  be  $150  million  before 
they  get  through.  And  for  $50,000  you 
may  save  a  $150  million  emieriment. 

The  chambers  oi  oommeroe.  labor, 
public,  and  the  mayors  of  the  citieB  of 
Lake  County,  Ind..  all  want  a  harbor 
in  iK>rthem  Indiana.  We  thii^  we  have 
a  good  k>cation  tor  it  I  do  not  have 
time  to  read  a  statement  made  by  Htm 
Inland  Steel  Co..  stoting  their  opinian 
against  a  harbor  at  Boms  Dltdi. 
You  ^ould  read  some  of  the  thlncs  they 
say  about  the  harbor  at  Bmns  Diteh. 
For  instanee,  tbey  owned  for  yean  800 
acres  of  land  there,  but  the  reason  they 
never  built  a  sted  mill  down  there  was 
on  account  of  what  I  just  narrated,  the 
t^Tifle  storms  from  north  to  south  on 
l4ike  Michigan  with  its  tons  of  sand  and 
silt  which  makes  a  harbor  at  Bmns 
Ditch  impracticable.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  ApimvrtatiQns  Committee 
for  acting  favoraUy  on  a  $50,000  fund 
to  start  a  surrey  on  the  tileity  harbor 
in  the  rreat  industrial  region  of  Ttvti«w 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mir.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  rery  serloas 
matter  for  the  State  of  Tn««*wa  i  ij^^ 
also  prepared  an  amendment  whldi 
would  have  deleted  this  $50,000.  The 
Purpose  of  its  preparation  was  to  protect 
our  present  plans  for  an  T»vtt^w<t  port  at 
the  Bums  Waterway  locatlotL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
a  matter,  for  the  sake  of  the  record  and 
to  establish  a  proper  legislative  history. 
If  the  distinguished  chahman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Bflsaouzl 
[Mr.  Cahwok]  would  give  me  his  atten- 
tion, I  would  like  to  ask  oonceming  this 
item: 

The  item  to  which  I  am  referring.  Mt. 
Chairman,  is  to  be  found  on  page  5  of  the 
report  on  the  public  woite  approprla- 
ation  bill  for  1963  under  the  general 
heading  of  "Civil  Works,"  and  then  fur- 
ther, under  the  heading  "XUinols"  and 
the  project  is  identified  as  "Hammond- 
Whiting-East  Ctiicago,  Navigation."  for 
which  $50,000  is  designated.  Do  I  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Chairaum.  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  that  tbe  ap- 
propriation of  such  funds  is  not  an  ex- 
pression  by  the  Congress  at  this  time 
that  the  Bums  Waterway  harbor  site 
for  an  Indiana  port  should  either  be  ap- 
proved or  6iaamproyedf 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chahman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  answer  is 
"Yes." 
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Sir.  ROUSH.  I  ttiank  the  chairman 
lor  hlf  rMponse.  I  wanted  to  make  ab- 
solutely mie.  that  the  reoord  was  clear 
-  that  there  Is  to  te  no  dday  or  Interfer- 
enoe  with  the  constnictlon  of  an  Indiana 
haiter  at  the  Bums  Waterway  site. 

Mr.  C!halniian,  sxy  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  given  to  the  Monbers  at  the 
House  a  Ut  of  the  history  on  this  harbor. 
When  the  northern  border  of  Indiana 
was  established,  it  was  negotiated  at  a 
place  above  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  order  that  Indiana  might 
have  a  ixurtion  of  that  shoreline  with  the 
view  of  someday  using  that  lake.  We 
have  come  a  long,  long,  hard  road  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  place  we  are  today. 
It  now  aMiears  that  an  Indiana  harbor 
wiU  be  constructed.  We  are  interested  in 
nothing  which  will  obstruct  the  con- 
struction of  that  harbor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  who  is  a  Democrat,  his 
predecessor  who  was  a  Republican,  the 
lieutenant  Qovemor  of  Indiana,  and  all 
but  one  of  the  Indiana  congressional 
delegation,  including  the  two  Indiana 
Senators,  have  expressed  themselves 
favorably  oonoeming  this  proposed  In- 
diana harbor  at  the  Bums  Waterway.  I 
am  glad  that  we  have  made  ttUs  record 
dear.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  my 
amendment.  I  trust  that  the  adminis- 
tratton,  ^through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  wlU  give  immediate  approval  to 
our  Indiana  harbor  and  that  this  project 
might  be  included  in  the  rivers  and 
harbors  authorisation  bill  so  that  In- 
diana might  reap  the  benefits  for  the 
years  to  oome  from  a  harbor  in  the 
nOTthem  part  of  the  State,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  or  without  the 
$50,000  for  Ihdiana  this  bill  is  still  going 
to  cost  $4,618  million-plus.  I  am  not 
particularly  impressed  with  the  $131 
million  cut  below  the  asking  price  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  I  am 
impressed  with  the  fact  tha$  it  is  almost 
$673  million  more  than  was  spent  for  the 
same  general  purposes  last  year.  Now, 
with  a  deficit  this  year  of  $6.3  billion — 
and  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  increase  in  the  bill  is  going  to  the 
atomic  energy  setup— but  with  $6.3  bU- 
llon  deficit  in  the  operation  of  this  Qov- 
ermnent  last  year,  it  seems  to  me  that 
sometime,  someplace,  somehow  this 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  begin  to 
cut  this  and  other  bills.  How  is  it  ex- 
pected to  balance  the  budget  and  con- 
tinue to  spend  more  money?  If  the 
atc»nic  energy  program  must  go  on  at 
an  accelerated  rate,  then  cut  somewhere 
€iae.  But  let  us  stop  this  spending  that 
runs  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
red  to  the  tune  of  $6  to  $8  billion  a 
year,  and  a  few  years  ago  $13  billion  in 
1  year.  How  is  it  expected  to  keep  this 
Nation  from  bankruptcy  if  there  is  no 
disposition  to  cut  some  of  these  bills? 

AH  of  these  things  are  fine.  I  am  siu-e, 
but  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  forego 
some  of  the  good  things  of  life  if  this 
Nation  Is  to  remain  solvent.   Now,  I  am 


interested  in  the  language  to  be  Di^und 
on  page  4  of  the  bill,  which  says:   | 

That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  khall 
be  UMd  for  projects  not  authorized  b}  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  bill  the 
legislative  process  is  operating  la 
verse.     In  other  words,  there  mu 
projects  in  this  bill  that  are  not  auj 
ized  by  law  but  for  which  the  comn 
is  providing  money  and  hoping  the 
gress  will  eventually  pass  the  authoi 
legislation.     Is  this  common,  on 
everyday  appropriation  language, 
we  embarUng  upon  something  nc,    _ 
this  bill  that  provides  for  the  apprc^ria 
tion  of  money  before  Congress  authorizes 
the    appropriation?      Is    this    conUnon 
practice,  I  ask  the  Chairman?  ; 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  gentleman.  I  ^ave 
no  doubt,  is  aware  that  this  is  a  pttovl- 
sion  carried  in  the  bill  each  year.  We 
do  not  list  each  project  in  the  bill  M  a 
line  item,  so  we  do  make  proYlsiaqi  to 
prevent  use  of  funds  on  imauthonized 
projects.  Money  cannot  be  used  un- 
less it  is  for  authorized  purposes,  and 
the  item  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  0k:der 
because  this  language  protects  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Jlrom 
Ohio  [Mr.  KmwAN]  mentioned  the  proj- 
ect in  Flushing  Bay  and  Flushing  cSeek. 
N.Y„  as  not  being  authorized.  I 
wonder  if  somebody  will  tell  me  the 
purpose  of  this  project?  I  do  not  fleem 
to  find  ansrthing  in  the  report  aboi^t  it 
and  I  wonder  why  it  is  being  appropri- 
ated for  before  Congress  authorized  it. 
What  is  this  project?  , 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  in  anticipation  of 
a  World's  Pair  in  New  York,  as  the  ien- 
tieman  understands.  It  provides'  for 
improvements  to  an  existing  harbor 
which  are  justified  with  a  beneflt^ost 
ratio  of  3.3  to  1.  These  improvemients 
will  also  incidentally  facilitate  waterl  ac- 
cess to  the  fair  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  genUfflnan 
from  Missouri  if  we  did  not  approi«iate 
$17  million  for  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  in  the  belief  that  would  take  Care 
of  all  Federal  participation?  Whatfs  it 
proposed  to  do — dredge  a  channel  op  es- 
tablish a  yacht  harbor,  something  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands that  these  are  two  entirely  differ- 
ent propositions.  One  is  for  taking  <;are 
of  a  harbor  which  requires  urgent  at- 
tention. The  other  is  for  a  pui^Kise 
Which  had  to  be  taken  care  of  at  a  tery 
early  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  this  Flushing 
Bay  project?    What  is  its  purpose~ 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  response  to  th^  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  j^ay 
I  say  that  this  proposal  is  for  an  anchor- 
age basin  and  for  a  breakwater, 
are  essential,  as  the  gentleman  ui 
stands,  in  that  immediate   area. 

estimated  Federal  cost  is  $2,315,000.   , 

cal  interests  are  contributing  $l,154i000 
or  about  30  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  breakwater  i  is 
that  what  the  gentieman  says? 

Mr.  CANNON.    Yes;  and  harbor  deep- 
ening. 

Mr.  GROSS.    To  break  what? 


Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  an  anchorage 
basin,  and  we  must  have  the  breakwater 
in  order  to  protect  the  anchorage  basin 
to  make  It  safe  in  order  that  vessels 
using  the  harbor  now  and  others  which 
will  be  taking  visitors  to  the  fair  may  do 
so  without  hazard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  there  in  Flush- 
ing Bay  and  Flushing  Creek? 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  an  existing 
project  there.  It  was  authorized  in  1825 
and  constructed  in  1937.  This  deepens 
the  harbor  from  12  to  IS  feet.  This 
breakwater  protects  it.  It  makes  a  safe 
anchorage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentie- 
WMnan  from  New  York,  Was  it  not  un- 
derstood when  we  passed  the  bill  pro- 
viding $17  million — was  that  the  amount 
for  the  New  York  World's  Fair? 

Mrs.  KELLY,  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, $17  million.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  attempt  to  answer  his  inquiry.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  at  this  time.  His 
capability  and  cai>acity  to  review  and 
study  all  projects,  and  bills  which  come 
before  us  in  this  House  is  most  helpful 
to  all  of  us.  He  brings  to  this  House  an 
alert  review  of  all  that  we  attempt  to  do 
and  helps  us  to  exert  our  responsiblUty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  It  not  understood 
that  this  would  be  the  limit  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  fair? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  $17  million  was  the  VS.  par- 
ticipation in  the  World's  Pair  for  a  build- 
ing that  would  be  built  there.  I  under- 
stand It  was  not  for  any  other  project. 
I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with  this  item, 
to  which  you  refer.  I  believe  it  is  for 
an  enlargement  of  the  harbor,  a  deepen- 
ing of  the  channel.  It  is  true  that  It 
will  be  finished  to  permit  larger  yachts 
and  boats  to  come  in  there  bringing 
visitors  to  New  York  to  attend  the 
World's  Pair.  This  project  was  planned, 
studied  long  before  the  Idea  of  the 
World's  Pair  was  conceived  but  Just  hap- 
pened to  be  finished  at  that  time.  We  in 
New  York  have  given  so  much  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  that  I  do  not  think  this  is  out 
of  order.  The  local  construction  will  be 
$11,154,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Suppose  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  of  Ethiopia  decides  to  come  to 
the  New  York  World  s  Pair.  Could  he 
park  that  $3  million  air-conditioned 
yacht  that  we  provided  him  in  the  har- 
bor? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  My  answer  is,  I  hope 
he  can  come  and  bring  that  yacht,  and 
maybe  it  would  attract  more  tourists  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  I  also  hope  the 
basin  may  he  able  to  accommodate  a 
yacht  as  large  as  that.  Maybe  in  that 
way  we  could  get  returned  some  of  the 
money  we  have  given  to  that  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  bill, 
otherwise  known  as  the  pork-barrel 
bill,  is  much  the  same  as  those  which 
have  preceded  it  through  the  years. 
There  seems  to  be  something  in  it  for 
almost  everybody.  I  reiterate  that  In- 
stead of  having  been  reduced  in  cost 
as  compared  with  last  year  it  is  in- 
creased by  more  than  a  half  billion  dol- 
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lars.  It  is  too  rich  for  my  blood  and 
if  there  Is  no  reocMid  vote  I  want  to  be 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  jjSNBDi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  little  testimony 
was  given  before  the  suboommittee  rela- 
tive to  the  East  CMeago  project.  Of 
coiuie,  we  have  had  much  Information 
relative  to  the  Bums  Creek  Waterway 
project  for  many  years  past.  Ithasbeen 
esUblished  here  today  that  the  $50,000 
which  Is  Included  in  the  bill  for  a  survey 
for  the  Hammond-Gary  area  project 
would  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
building  of  the  Bums  Credc  Waterway 
project. 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRAT.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
the  genUeman  say  that  it  Is  the  biten- 
tion  of  the  committee  that  this  $50,000 
item  in  the  impropriation  btn.  whl^  Is 
not  In  the  budget,  shall  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  downgrading  the  Bums 
Ditch  Port  for  northern  Indiana,  "niere 
has  never  been  a  project  in  Indiana  that 
has  had  as  nearly  unanimous  bailing 
as  this  Bums  Ditch  Port  project  Both 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  Governors 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  10  of  the  11  Indiana  Members  of 
Congress  have  enthusiasticsJly  suppmted 
the  Bums  Ditch  project.  "Hie  reason 
they  backed  that  project  is  because  its 
need  and  f  easlbUity  has  been  certified 
by  the  Army  Engineers  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  Army  Engineers  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Bums  Ditch  location  is 
where  this  port  should  be  located.  We 
all  realise  that  most  of  the  opposition  to 
this  project  has  ccme  from  interests  out- 
side the  State  of  Indiana 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  f 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  dlstlngnished  colleague  from  Tn<itft>Mt. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  in  the  2  years  that  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
attended  at  least  15  or  20  meetings  of 
public-spirited  groups  in  Indiana  in  favor 
of  the  Bums  Ditch  Waterway.  Just 
this  week.  I  received  a  rather  lengthy 
commimication  from  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  Governor  Matthew  Wdsh  of 
Indiana  asking  my  furtlwr  assistance  in 
belialf  of  the  Bums  Ditch  Port.  Mr. 
Clinton  Green,  who  is  Governor  Welsh's 
secretary — and  Qovemor  Welsh  is  a 
Democrat — is  chairman  of  the  Bums 
Ditch  Port  Commission.  I  would  Just 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
as  one  Member  of  the  Indiana  delegation. 
I  wholeheartedly  favor  the  consideration 
of  the  port  at  Bums  Ditch. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say.  since  this 
controversy  has  arisen,  if  it  is  a  con- 
troversy, it  would  appear  that  a  port  at 
both  places  might  be  Justiflahli*  Then 
is  a  great  deal  of  shipping  In  this  area, 
and  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  attempt 
to  deny  the  Hammond-Whiting-EMt 
Chicago  project  from  being  developed.  If 


the  survey  shows  and  proves  ttmt  it  is 
feasible.  So.  I  say  again.  It  appears  to 
be  very  plain  now  that  these  two  projects 
aro  separate  and  distinct  entezprlseic 
so  to  speak.  Hence,  the  Bums  Creek 
project  should  go  forward.  irreq;>ective 
of  other  proposals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


coaPB  or  I 

Tb«  foUowlng  approprlattoiu  shall  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  oX  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  superrlslon  of  the 
Chief  of  Englneere  for  authorised  cItU  ftinc- 
tlozM  of  the  Department  at  the  Army  per- 
taining to  riven  and  hartxxn.  flood  ccQtrol. 
beach  eroalon.  and  related  purpoaea: 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  in  its  report 
on  HJl.  12900  providing  appnH>rtAtion8 
for  public  works  for  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
disallowed  the  President's  budgeUry  re- 
quest tix  $205,000  to  complete  the  ad- 
vanced planning  and  the  derign  of  the 
authorised  Cross  Florida  Barge  CanaL 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  aetkm  by  the 
committee  was  taken  after  careful  and 
impartial  coosideratlon  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  suppcvting  this 
request  of  the  President,  and  also  the 
ex  parte  objections  presented  by  wit- 
nesses for  the  principal  coouwtlng  form 
of  transportation.  But  I  am  eonvinoed 
that  the  committee  has  erred  In  their 
interpretation  of  this  testtmony  throoiAi 
an  incomplete  understanding  of  the  true 
facts  with  respect  to  this  project  irtiich 
is  not  only  fuUy  Justtfled  by  its  benefits 
to  the  national  economy  but  which  is 
today  even  moro  eaeential  to  the  national 
defends  than  it  was  hi  1942  when  it 
was  authoriiKd  for  Uiat  purpose.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  committee  will  em- 
brace the  first  opportunl^  to  reconsider 
their  conclusiop. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  has  erred 
in  their  mterpretation  of  and  in  the 
weight  they  have  given  to  the  elnnenti 
of  the  testimony  cited  by  them  as  the 
basis  of  their  findings,  and  all  of  which 
contradict  the  data  and  opinions  pre- 
sented by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  committee  states  that  the  project 
was  anthorized  in  1942  and  that  It  has 
since  been  studied  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions, and  that  the  cost  estimates  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  have  varied  from  $44 
million  in  1942  to  $145  million  in  1962. 
and  that  the  benefits/cost  ratio  found  by 
him  has  risen  from  1.05  in  1058  to  IJI  in 
1962.  The  committee  cites  the  fint^ingB 
of  a  ratio  of  4.6  by  mdependent  expert 
consultants  employed  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  and  the  ratio  of  0.1S  submitted 
in  an  ex  parte  statement  by  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  competing  over- 
land carriers.  "Hie  committee  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  dUTerenoes  in  the 
caiief  of  Engineers  estimate  of  cost  in 
1944  and  his  current  estimate  Is  due  sole- 
ly to  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  over  that  20-year  period  ad- 
Justed  to  certain  relatively  minor 
changes  in  plan.  A  corresponding  in- 
crease obviously  applies  to  all  projects 


which  have  been  authorised  for  aiqr  eon- 
siderable  time.  I  submit  thai  the  call- 
mates  of  tfae  cost  and  the  betwats  asaie 
by  the  CSiief  of  BDCtnecrs  are  aAnlttedly 
ccmservattve  In  the  ejiUcaae  and  tare 
highly  consistent.  A  net  result  of  an 
studies  ot  this  project  is  a  ooBflzmatloii 
of  the  adequate  and  ever-fnereaalBC 
justification.  When  the  oonmtttoe  sog- 
gests  that  it  be  submitted  to  yet  another 
study  as  a  condition  preeedent  to  re- 
anthoriaatton  because  it  has  been  au- 
thorized for  20  years,  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  committee  is  propoaing 
the  same  procedure  for  an  projects  au- 
thorised more  than  a  few  yean  ago  and 
not  yet  funded,  and  that  aD  sueli  be  re- 
submitted to  the  legislative  eommfMees 
and  the  Congress  for  possibie  reauthw- 
ization? 

Concluding  that  80  percent  of  the 
benefits  of  the  project  found  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  reverts  to  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  ooounittee  has  OTerlDOkMl 
the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  national 
benefits  to  throiigAi  tralBe,  comBkodfty 
movements  via  the  proposed  canal  origi- 
nating outside  the  State  and  deathiMl  to 
Florida  benefit  directly  the  areas  of 
origin,  and  that  ooounodity  w»ovwnfnts 
originating  in  Florida  and  destined  to 
areas  outside  the  State  benefit  direetty 
the  areas  of  destination.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  proteUy  no  project,  pro- 
posed or  existing,  tiie  benefits  of  which 
are  as  nationwide  as  will  be  those  of  tte 
Cross  Florida  Barge  CanaL 

The  record  of  the  hearings  hdd  by  the 
committee  on  this  project  makea  tt  clear 
that  objecting  witnesses  for  competing 
modes  of  tranqxntatlon  who  aDeged  that 
the  proposed  canal  did  not  afford  a  safe 
route  between  the  gulf  and  Atlantic  sys- 
tems of  inland  waterways  did  not  fUSy 
Inform  the  committee.  The  facts  are  as 
follows: 

In  House  Document  No.  100.  79th 
Congress.  2d  session,  upon  which  the  au- 
thorization of  this  project  was  based,  on 

page  (ill) ,  there  Is  set  forth  •  lettor  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  the  diaixman 
of  tiie  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
in  which  he  states: 


Wltti  rifflranoe  to  the  um  by 
waterway  traSBe  oC  the  open  gulf  i 
eastern  tsnnlnua  of  the  pfMnp 
waterwaya  in  the  Tjdnlty  of  ^r*>ThCT  Bay 
and  the  gulf  temUnna  of  tlie  above-men- 
tioned barge  casal.  It  may  be  stated  that 
coestwlse  tralBe  now  foDows  ttds  route  and 
that  whne  aoBS  daager  to  TnittrliVil  itmib 
wtth.  I  am  laf otiBed  tliat  tlMn  la  very  IttSte 
time  lost  In  aavlcatiog  thto  portkm  on  tte 
gulf.  AaoonUngty,  It  would  be  pnsrtWe  to 
eliminate  that  eeetlon  at  the  Intxaooeetal 
waterway  from  the  lm|>roTaB>enti  prop  peed 
In  HJL  0090  and  atiU  move  vary  laige  qaea- 
tlties  of  oommetoe  by  beige  fMm  lisiiilnsli 
along  the  gulf  ooaat  to  the  eastern  ssafaoarA 
with  the  ootnpletlon  of  the  other  Improve- 
ments propesed  In  the  MIL 

Barge  tralBe  is  now.  and  haa  been  for 
many  years,  moving  over  tiie  Apalachee 
Bay  raidi  from  the  terminus  of  the  gcdf 
intraooastal  waterways  near  Carrabdie 
to  the  mouth  of  the  WUhlaooodiee  ad- 
Jaeent  the  pioposed  gulf  teimlnus  of  tha 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  project  and 
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to  Oeder  Kej  and  other  points  on  the 
norldA  vest  ooaat. 

TlM  eMe  of  bftrge  n«viff*tion  and  the 
safety  thereof  in  open  waters  Is  not  pri- 
marily d^pcaident  upon  condition  of  wind 
and  w»ter  but  on  the  power  of  the  tug. 
Iliepower  of  the  tugs  used  on  our  intra- 
ooastal  and  other  Inland  waterways  has 
been  constantly  increasing  during  ttie 
past  two  decades,  and  relatively  short 
hauls,  like  that  in  question,  over  coastal 
waters  are  now  routine.  Almost  all  ma- 
jor routine  barge  movements  over  our 
inland  waters  are  now  propelled  or  towed 
by  tug  snfBciently  powerful  to  move 
barges  safely  In  the  coastal  water  of 
Apalachee  Bay. 

Hie  route  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal  was  the  subject  of  a  very  exten- 
sive survey— from  southern  Georgia  to 
central  Florida— extending  over  many 
years.  The  final  selection  of  alinement 
was  made  in  the  light  of  the  considera- 
tion— amcmg  "others — that  so  far  as 
through  barge  traffic  is  concerned,  the 
reach  in  the  gulf  across  Apalachee  Bay 
is  entirely  practicable  for  inland  barge 
navigation.  This  reach  is  no  more  haz- 
ardous than  are  the  existing  and  well- 
traveled  reaches  of  the  intracoastal 
waterways  across  Mississippi  Sound  and 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Probably  paramount  to  all  of  these 
considerations  is  the  fact  that  the  reach 
in  Apalachee  Bay  offers  a  route  for 
barges  which  Is  protected  from  sub- 
marine torpedo  attacks.  Both  naval  and 
merchant  officers  agree  that  while  ofFer- 
ing  adequate  depth  for  barge  movement, 
the  shoals  on  this  part  of  the  coast  ex- 
tend so  far  out  that  they  preclude  the 
approach  of  the  submerged  submarine 
within  eifectlve  range. 

Congress  was  fully  informed  as  to,  and 
took  congisance  of.  this  existing  reach 
of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  of  the 
coastal  waters  of  Apalachee  Bay,  and 
enacted  this  authorisation  in  the  full 
light  of  that  knowledge,  accepting  the 
Judgment  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that 
any  hasard  to  barge  navigation  in  this 
reach  Is  Inconsequential. 

In  finding  that  the  construction  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  will  down- 
grade the  •conomios  on  which  are  now 
Justified  the  Federal  expenditures  for 
improving  the  intracoastal  waterways 
on  both  coasts  of  Florida,  the  commit- 
tee has  overlooked  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  all  competent  opinion  that  this 
project,  so  far  from  downgrading  these 
eeoQomies,  will  very  greatly  enhance 
them.  Typical  of  this  body  of  informed 
opinion  is  that  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers stated  in  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  March 
29,  1946,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
on  Aprtl  19.  In  that  letter,  the  Chief  of 
Engineer!  layi.  in  part: 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  th«  early 
postwar  eonstruetlon  of  this  OroM  Florida 
Barge  Oaaal  whloh  eonasots  with  ths  water- 
ways leading  north  to  Norfolk,  prtvlouily 
referred  to.  the  waterway  from  JaoksonvlUs 
to  Miami,  whieh  will  eonstltuts  a  prlnoipia 
Meder  to  thsst  other  ■•etioaa,  has  been  eom- 
pitted  to  a  depth  of  C  feet  and  a  width  of 
100  feet.  Z  am  flnaly  coaviaoed  tharthere 
win  be  aa  ultimate  requiremeat  for  a  proJ- 
tot  of  11  fset  la  depth  sad  luiUbls  width 
to  aoeommodate  eommerclal  needs  of  the 


waterwajTB  from  Miami  to  Jacksonville.  Itiis 
requirement  may  not  exist  In  the  immedlkte 
postwar  period,  but  will  certainly  becttne 
neoesoary  wlien  the  Cross  Flortda  Barge 
Canal  lias  been  constructed  and  placed!  In 
operation. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat 
my  respect  for  the  fairness  and  coi 
entious  regard  to  the  committee  for 
relation  of  such  public  works  to  the 
tional  economy  and  the  national  def< 
inspires  me  with  confidence  that  they 
will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  recon- 
sider their  conclusion  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  facts. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chtiir- 
man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ihe 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sixes]  iQay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RSCORD.  ; 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr^m 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  tne 
express  my  appreciation  and  that  of  |ny 
colleagues  from  Florida  to  the  Subcopi- 
mittee  on  Public  Works  for  its  considei^a- 
tion  and  support  on  a  substantial  numl^er 
of  deserving  Florida  projects.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  funds  approtjed 
for  such  needed  projects  as  the  St.  Masks 
Harbor  and  Channel.  This  is  one  of  Uhe 
most  rapidly  growing  of  the  smaller  po^ts 
of  the  State.  It  serves  as  the  port  of 
Tallahassee  and  the  Big  Bend  area  of 
Florida  and  nearby  south  Georgia.  De- 
spite its  growing  importance  as  a  pcirt, 
the  inadequate  channel  facilities  require 
barges  to  come  in  light  or  to  wait  for 
high  tide.  Larger  vessels  are  denied  the 
use  of  the  port  for  the  same  reason. 

I  am  glad,  too,  to  note  that  channel 
improvements  are  approved  for  lihe 
Apalaehieola  River.  This  is  the  main 
artery  of  the  important  Apalachicola- 
Fllnt-Chattahoochee  Waterway.  Al- 
ready it  is  carrying  a  heavy  traffic  laifd, 
and  when  upriver  dams  are  complewd, 
this  traffic  will  double.  There  is  shoal- 
ing in  the  channel  which  interferes  wijth 
the  optimum  use  of  the  channel,  and 
corrections  have  been  recommended  by 
the  UJ3.  Engineers. 

Completion  of  the  survey  on  long 
needed  improvements  for  East  Fiiss 
channel  at  Destln  also  will  be  assured 
by  an  appropriation  item  in  this  bill^ 

Reoognltion  is  given  to  a  growing  de- 
mand for  studies  on  the  need  for  chin- 
nels  across  Santa  Rosa  Peninsula  and 
Santa  Rosa  Island.  Boat  traffic  bn 
Pensaoola  and  Escambia  Bays  origixuit- 
ing  at  Milton,  Oulf  Breese,  and  Penga- 
cola  is  now  denied  access  to  Santa  Rosa 
Sound  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  without 
a  long,  circuitous  trip.  Similar  recogni- 
tion is  given  to  the  requirement  for  a 
survey  to  determine  the  need  for  a  natl- 
gable  channel  In  the  upper  Escambia 
River,  Fla.,  and  Ala.  This  is  a  growing 
industrial  area  whloh  is  generating  metre 
and  more  boat  traffic. 

These  are  projects  whloh  lie  in  thy 
own  district.  I  am  equally  appreclatiKre 
of  the  consideration  shown  by  the  s«b- 
oommittee  in  approving  other  juitltl|Bd 
and  needed  projects  throughout  my 
State. 


In  complete  frankness,  let  me  state 
too,  I  am  disappointed  in  the  action  of 
the  subcommittee  in  denjrlng  funds  for 
the  Florida  Cross  State  Barge  Canal. 
This  is  a  budgeted  item.  These  have 
been  fully  screened  by  administrative 
agencies  and  they  have  been  determined 
to  have  ample  justification.  In  this  case, 
it  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  funds 
were  deleted  since  this  year's  budget 
allocation  would  have  completed  the 
preconstruction  studies.  The  entire  pre- 
construction  package  of  design  and  en- 
gineering would  have  been  finished.  The 
only  remaining  decision  would  then  have 
been  on  when  to  start  construction  on 
the  project.  Pull  information  on  which 
to  base  that  decision  would  be  available. 
Now,  unless  the  present  action  Is  cor- 
rected in  the  Senate,  the  final  stages  of 
the  preconstruction  ptickage  will  be  left 
hanging  in  midair.  It  is  significant  that 
over  $1,700,000  have  been  spent  in  sur- 
veys, advanced  engineering,  and  design 
for  this  project.  The  $205,000  originally 
contained  in  this  bill  is  a  fully  Justifiable 
expenditure,  and  to  delete  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  poor  economy.  It  will 
cost  more  to  come  back  later,  pick  up 
the  loose  ends,  and  complete  the  pre- 
construction package.  We  consider  that 
the  need  for  the  canal  has  been  de- 
termined beyond  question,  and  that  a 
disservice  is  done  to  our  State  by  re- 
ferring further  action  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  BENNETTT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthsws] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Binnitt,  of  Florida.  I  think 
he  has  given  an  excellent  statement 
concerning  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal.  I  am,  of  course,  very  disap- 
pointed that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations not  only  disallowed  the 
President's  budget  request  for  1206,000 
for  advance  planning  and  design  of  this 
project,  but  recommended  that  Con- 
gress be  asked  to  reaffirm  a  previous 
authorization  before  any  request  is  again 
presented  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  funding.  The  committee  re- 
port quotes  varying  benefit-cost  ratio 
estimates,  which  might  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  important  project  Is 
not  economically  jusUfled.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  more  explicit  explanation. 
I  do  not  believe  the  committee  report 
reflects  the  more  favorable  aspects  of 
this  proposed  project,  and  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  the 
agency  of  our  Federal  Government  for 
evaluating  projects  of  this  kind,  re- 
turned a  favorable  report  on  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  and  recommended 
immediate  construction.  The  Engineers 
recommendations  were  based  on  their 
own  studies,  which  showed  first  a  bene- 
fit-ooat  ratio  for  the  oanal  of  1,06  to  1. 
in  1908,  and  later  upon  a  reanalysls.  a 
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benefit-cost  raUo  of  1.17  to  1,  in  1062. 
which  for  rounding  out  of  the  figures 
is  given  as  1.2  to  1.  A  private  oampany 
which  made  a  recent  economic  evalua- 
tion reported  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  4.6 
to  1.  Now.  I  realize  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  cannot  accept  an  economic 
evaluation  by  a  private  company,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  basis 
of  this  evaluation,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers did  find  a  more  favorable  bene- 
fit-cost ratio.  I  think  it  is  Important 
to  point  out,  also,  that  each  year  there 
is  a  more  favoratde  benefit-cost  ratio 
from  the  previous  year.  With  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  norida.  this  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  could  well  become  more 
and  more  favorable  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  estimate  the 
great  good  that  would  result  from  this 
Cross  Flortda  Barge  Canal.  In  my  (H>in- 
ion  Its  worth  to  the  entire  State  of 
Florida  and  to  the  Nation  is  incalcu- 
lable. It  would  serve  as  a  connection  be- 
tween the  gulf  and  the  Atlantic  intra- 
coastal waterways  and  would  provide  a 
new  mode  of  transportation  to  the  im- 
mediate tributary  area  which  includes  10 
Florida  counties.  7  of  which  are  in  my 
district  now.  or  will  be  added  January  1, 
1063;  namely.  Alachua.  Clay.  Flagler. 
Levy,  Nassau.  Putnam,  and  St.  Johns. 
According  to  the  U£.  Engineers' 
analysis: 

For  e«rtaln  eommodlttas  ths  trad*  araa 
tributary  to  tta«  oaxua  la  tha  •atlr*  0tau  of 
Florida  or  tht  soutbeastsrn  region  of  ths 

Unltad  SUtaa. 

I  think  It  should  be  emphasised,  also. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  thU  canal  wlU  have 
a  tremendous  effect  on  the  defense  of 
this  Nation.  Certainly  in  the  age  of 
space  we  now  find  ourselves  with  the 
tremendous  space  operations  in  Louisi- 
ana. Texas,  and  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.. 
this  canal  would  be  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  restore  the  $206,000  reoom- 
mended  by  the  Corps  of  ^iglneers  and 
the  President  for  the  further  planning 
for  the  CroM  Flortda  Barge  Canal. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  norlda.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Z  ask  unanimous  eonsent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rortda  [Mr.  RmtONOl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m 
theRicoao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJeoUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florldat 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  tt- 
marks  made  by  the  dlstiaglushed 
gentleman  from  Flortda  (Mr.  BmnriTT]. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation has  been  put  out  on  this 
project,  but  the  misinformation  has  been 
put  out  by  the  opponents.  Ofooursethls 
Is  designed  to  try  to  confuse  the  com- 
mittee and  bring  about  inoonHitenetei. 

The  argument  that  the  committee 
makes  in  the  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cross  Flortda  Barge  Canal  would  not 
be  feasible  if  constructed  becauae  the 
wesUrn  terminus  is  I  miles  out  into  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  falls  flat  on  its  face  when 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  at  the 
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present  time  a  number  of  barges  are 
using  the  open  gulf  between  Tampa  and 
St.  Marks. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GDfxaAL  nnrxsTUunoiis 
For  expenMa  neceaaary  far  the  ooUectiom 
and  study  of  basic  information  pertaining 
to  river  and  harbor,  Oood  contzxd.  sbora  pro- 
tecUon,  and  related  projects,  and  when 
authorised  by  law,  aurveya  and  studies  (In- 
cluding eooperaUve  beach  erosion  studies 
aa  authorlzad  In  Public  Law  Sao.  approved 
July  S.  laso.  as  amended  and  supplemented) . 
of  projecu  prior  to  autborlaatton  for  oon- 
■tructlon,  S16,M1.S00.  to  remain  available 
imtU  expended:  Provided..  That  S100.000  of 
this  approprlaUon  shaU  be  transferred  to 
the  UJ8.  Ptah  and  Wildlife  Service  for  studies, 
InvestlgaUons.  and  reports  tbereon  as  re- 
quired by  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Ooordina- 
Uon  Act  of  1066  (73  8Ut.  663-665)  to  provide 
that  wlldUfe  conservation  shaU  receive  equal 
consideration  and  be  coordinated  with  other 
features  of  water -resource  development 
programs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  fr«n 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

acAKPown  BstmaiKXMa  raooaaM 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  speak  out  of 
order  simply  to  point  out  a  statement 
that  was  made  by  the  President  on  Mon- 
day  night  in  his  speech  to  the  Nation 
which  troubled  me  a  great  deal.  I  q\K»te : 

Fotir  hundred  thousand  tmempioyed  man 
and  woman  are  now  racalvlag  retraining  so 
that  thay  can  find  new  work  in  new  mdus- 
tries  and  new  Jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  everyone  hi 
this  body  knows  I  am  in  deep  sympathy 
with  and  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
manpower  retraining  program. 

I  thbik  that  Is  a  dlsservloe  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  President  says  400,000  people 
are  being  retrained.  TTie  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  are  exactly  sero 
people  behig  retrained  under  the  man- 
power biU  at  this  point.  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate fact  but  a  true  one. 

The  President  mentioned  specific  ex- 
amples of  Individuals  who  are  being  x«. 
trained.  Those  individuals  are  being  re- 
trained under  the  area  redevelopment 
legislation,  the  depressed  areas  bill,  and 
there  are  a  total,  I  am  Informed,  of  B,000 
people  being  retrained  under  the  de- 
preeeed  areas  biU.  This  is  a  long,  long 
way  from  the  400,000  which  the  Preel- 
dent  indicated  are  being  retrained. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

ICr.  OOODELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentle-- 
man  wlU  find  that  the  President's  state- 
ment  does  not  limit  the  400,000  to  the 
manpower  training  bill  which  was  paiied 
this  year.  He  meant  the  VoeaUonal  Re- 
habilitation Act  and  all  the  other  train- 
ing programs  we  now  have  in  effect  in 
this  country. 

Mr.OOODILL.  IJustreadhUiUU- 
ment.  If  that  is  not  what  he  said,  this 
is  what  he  meant.  First  of  all.  it  was 
muieading.  and.  second,  it  is  sUU  not 


true,  because  the  Vocational  RefaaMUta- 
tion  Act  provides  for  trainlosr  lOO^Wa 
people  this  mst  year.  That  is  the  nnm- 
ber  under  the  Voeatkmal  RdaahOttatton 
Act  Under  the  voeatioiial  ettaeatkn 
program  there  were  over  3  mifiion  peoide 
participating.  He  could  not  pwMit^iy 
have  meant  that  program.  The  number 
of  people  in  the  various  retraining  pro- 
grams does  not  add  up  to  anything  Uke 
400.000.  ^^ 

Where  he  got  this  400,000  flgmv  I  pre- 
sume is  from  the  projected  tratnlnK  ^*^t 
will  be  done  under  the  manpower  bllL 
In  the  first  year,  if  it  were  fully  funded. 
with  all  the  money  that  was  requested, 
$100  million  for  the  first  year,  we  could 
train  presumably  160.000  people.  In  the 
second  year  another  250.000  people.  In 
these  2  years,  if  the  program  is  running 
well  and  if  we  get  all  the  appropriations 
necessary,  we  wlU  have  trained  400.000 
people.    That  is  the  figure. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  further 
that  I  have  talked  to  admlnlstratloii 
people  who  are  running  this  program  and 
they  tell  me  they  consider  this  to  be  an 
error  and  they  do  not  know  how  It  got 
there. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  at  this  point 
Mr.  PERKINS.  What  the  gentleman 
is  now  stating  is  correct  as  to  the  num- 
ber that  will  be  retrained  under  the  man- 
power  bill  next  year  and  the  year  after 
and  m  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  indulging  in  the 
game  of  gnatplcklng.  If  I  were  to  play 
the  same  game.  I  would  have  no  dlfBeulty 
whatsoever  in  Justifying  the  4004)00  fig- 
ure  from  thoee  being  trained  under  the 
area  redevelopment  program,  the  vet- 
erans  program,  and  the  vocational  rv- 
habilitation  program  to  mentioD  only  a 
few.  In  fact.  I  am  advised  that  for  this 
fiscal  year  the  vocational  rehabtUtation 
program  has  reached  the  100,000  mark. 
This  past  fiscal  year  I  am  advised  that 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  in 
HEW  is  retraining  at  the  rata  o(  100,000 
annually.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
my  distinguished  friend's  reasons  for  his 
commenu.  espedally  when  we  both  know 
that  the  President  did  not  sign  into  law 
the  appropriatioDs  bill  to  fund  the  Man- 
power Act  until  last  Tuesday,  tht  day 
f  oUowlng  his  television  address. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  the 
President  made  a  speech  Monday  night 
to  the  Nation.  Among  other  things  he 
mentioned  the  manpower  reMntaf  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  aU  of  you  are  aware  of  ny 
ardent  support  for  the  retraining  prln- 
d^e.  It  makee  me  unhappy,  thcrefofv, 
to  have  anyone  mlarcprMent  the  protrta 
or  inspire  extreme  expectattone  from  It 
Preeldent  Kennedy  eald.  and  X  quota: 
Twct  jduBdrsd  thousand  uasnploved  mea 
aad  wonea  sre  now  reoelviBg  rstraialag  w 
that  they  eaa  find  new  work  la  aew  industry 
aad  new  Jobs.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  theia  le 
not  a  single  unemployed  penon  reoaivlBi 
rttrainiBf  today  under  tht  Maapovtr 
Retraining  Act  Two  years  tram  now. 
if  Congress  approprtatee  aU  the  mmu 
authortaed  in  the  Manpower  Act.  wtwiU 
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•V  IB  iMlljlli    BllllAil^  I  yHN  fTMl 

XlilMvMiSliMBiMMiiyforlbtfm- 
idiBl  W  iHipiili  ao  tiOMly  la  ortftr 

10  dtfiBd  lb  good  Bioirim.  nliwioBt 
for  him  to  muHmd  tht  AmtriMA  pooplt. 
WhAl  ort  our  pooplt  loint  to  ny  BMt 
yoor  mlma  thty  art  told  wt  ort  trolnlat 
only  I6(MW0  pooplt?  Whot  art  thoy  |o- 
inff  to  toy  I  yeort  from  now  whon  wo 
ore  trolnlne  iuot  the  400,000  the  Preel- 
dent  boMted  of  thU  week?  ,Ut,  Chair- 
man,  Z  tmoerely  regret  this  Obvioua  mU- 
take. 

Zjet  me  wnphattee  that  there  are  some 
woi^ers  belaff  retrained  under  the  de- 
pressed areas  bilL  The  total  as  of  June 
SO,  19e2  was  9,000,  a  far  cry  from  the 
400,000  mentioned  by  the  President  To- 
day I  am  authoritatively  informed  there 
are  exactly  aero  trainees  being  retrained 
under  the  manpower  retraining  bilL 

Actually,  the  Manpower  Act  specifi- 
cally  authorised  $5  million  to  be  spent 
between  March  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  so  that  necessary  pre- 
liminary studies  could  be  completed  and 
retraining  started  as  soon  as  possible 
after  July  1.  That  money  was  never  ap- 
propriated because  of  the  appropriations 
hassle  between  the  House  azxl  the 
Senate. 

Up  until  Tuesday  of  this  week  there 
has  been  no  money  available  for  the 
manpower  retracing  program.  The 
President  Just  signed  the  apprcqaiatlons 
bill  for  labor,  health,  and  welfare,  cut- 
ting the  program  from  glOO  million  to 
$70  million.  I  deei^  regret  the  cut  in 
this  particular  appropriation.  It  is  a 
clear  example  of  Gongress  being  penny 
wise  and  dmiar  fooiish. 

In  any  event,  let  the  record  be  clear 
that  there  are  not  400.000  unemployed 
men  and  women  "now  receiving  re- 
tratnlng." 

I  wouki  hope  the  President  wouki  cor- 
rect his  wror  to  avoid  any  inference  that 
it  was  an  intuitional  misstatement  of 
fact  The  American  people  shouU  be 
able  to  rely  on  facts  given  to  them  by 
their  President  particularly  in  a  bi- 
partisan program  like  the  manpower  re- 
training legldation. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  The  President  made 
the  statement  which  I  quoted  specifically 
that  400,000  micmployed  people  are  now 
being  retrained.  Try  as  you  will,  by 
combining  all  the  various  programs  that 
are  involved  in  retraining  now,  you  can- 
not come  up  with  400.000. 

The  vocaticmal  rehabilitation  program, 
which  is  quite  apart  f  rwn  the  retraining 
legislation,  last  year  by  actual  figures  re- 
trained 100,000  people.  The  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  retrained 
9.000  vetVle,  They  have  now  in  retrain- 
ing 9,000  people.  The  reason  I  take  the 
floor  is  because  I  believe  very  deeply  in 
this  program.  Two  years  from  now,  we 
are  going  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country,  if  the 
program  is  successful,  and  say  we  are 
now  retraining  400,000  people,  and  some- 
body is  going  to  say.  "Why  President 
Kuuiedy  said  2  years  ago  jrou  wore 
retraining  4004KM)  peoQle."  It  should  be 
clear  to  everyone  here  and  to  the  coun- 
try that  at  this  point,  we  are  retraining 


ilMOlutily  M  ont  undtr  Ihi  manpfWor 

bUL  1 

Mr.  PBUBmi.  Mr.  Chairman,  >1U 
tht  itntltmaa  yitld?  [ 

Mr.QOODILL  X  will  bt  ilad  to  yield 
at  tht  tnd  of  my  itattratnt  X  do  hot 
want  to  bt  out  off  in  what  X  want  to 

Tht  eombination  of  all  programs 
not  rtaoh  400.000  even  if  you  st 
your  Imagination  in  every  direct 
Wt  hop^  that  wt  will  get  the  approi 
tlons  to  do  the  Job  of  400.000  in  the  ^. . 
2  years,  but  the  Committee  on  Ai^ro- 
prlations  Just  out  the  first  year's  to- 
propriation  from  $100  to  $70  mil- 
lion and  when  I  talked  to  the  peopk^  at 
the  Labor  Department  and  asked  them 
how  many  they  are  retraining  toQay, 
they  said  "Under  the  manpower  bill  in 
the  Labor  Department  no  one.  because 
we  have  not  got  the  money  yet.  We 
specifically,  in  the  retraining  legislttiion 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  In 
March,  put  in  an  authorization  for 
$5  million  betweoi  March  and  June  30 
hoping  to  get  the  preliminary  stii^ies 
done  and  start  retraining  some  of  these 
people  on  the  1st  of  July.  Unfoiftu- 
nately.  the  appropjriation  never  Went 
through  and  the  $5  million  never  {be- 
came available.  So  there  has  been  no 
preliminary  study  made  and  ther0  is 
no  one  being  retrained  under  the  m^m- 
power  bill.  I  say  this  in  the  grea^st 
sympathy.  I  approve  of  the  program, 
deviously.  I  wish  more  pe<vle  were  be- 
ing retrained,  but  I  did  not  want  ^ny 
misinterpretation  of  these  comments. 

Now  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  jmy 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman^  I 
want  to  state  that  the  gentlonan  is  dor- 
rect  insofar  as  his  statement  applies  to 
the  general  manpower  bilL 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  at  this  point,  jhe 
gentleman  said  all  of  this  the  last  tllne. 
The  gentleman  can  ask  for  his  own  ^me 
to  answer,  if  he  will.  The  gentleMan 
said  an  this  the  last  Ume.  but  I  h^ve 
been  through  the  figiu-es  and  those  i^ow 
being  retrained  in  all  programs  do  hot 
add  up  to  400,000  even  if  you  use  yLur 
imagination  on  it 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland,  kr. 
Chairman,  I  ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by    Mr.   Johnsoaj  of 
BCaryland:    On  page  3,   line   23.   strike  |out 
•"$16,581, 900"    and    Inaert    In    Ueu    th«eof 
•  $16,619  fiOO".  I 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland,  ilr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  |tny 
amendment  which  would  provide  $15^000 
for  a  much  needed  survey  of  the  H^k 
Hall  Harbor  in  Maryland.  First,  how- 
ever. I  wish  to  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  their  labors!  on 
the  public  works  appropriations 
With  a  great  need  for  such  impr« 
ramts  in  our  country,  I  am  aware  of. 
difficult  task  that  confronts  the  comn  .. 
tee  in  drafting  a  bill  that  would  i»jeet 
the  need  of  the  many  meritorious  WP3- 
ects  throughout  our  coimtry.  j 

In  my  district,  there  are  several  ap- 
proved resolutions  for  surveys.  Aim  I 
am  sure  many  other  Members  of  in- 
gress have  proposed  projects  in  their 
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dliUloU  in  whtoh  thty  art  vilally  Intir- 
tsttd.  Tht  ririt  CongrtMlonal  DUtiitt 
of  Maryland  and.  X  may  add.  tht  Itatt 
of  Maryland  art  ptrhapt  toAfronltd  with 
M  many  navigational  probltmi  at  any 
Btatt  in  tht  Union.  Many  of  our  ptoplt 
and  a  great  segment  of  our  toonomy 
are  dependent  upon  our  innumtrablt 
waterways. 

In  particular,  there  is  urgent  nttd  for 
harbor  facUiUes  at  Rock  Hall.  Some 
years  ago  the  Federal  Government  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  pro* 
vide  Rock  Hall  with  an  anchorage  area. 
Now  apparently,  the  breakwaters  have 
either  simken  or  the  water  level  has 
raised,  rendering  the  project  ineffec- 
tual. During  May  of  1959,  General  Per- 
son, Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
Civil  Works,  stated  that  a  study  for  this 
particular  harbor  was  warranted,  that 
there  may  be  fuller  utilization  of  the 
facilities.  I  have  therefore  endeavored 
to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
survey  imder  section  107  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1960.  It  was  only 
the  past  date  that  I  was  informed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  the  project 
in  question  could  not  qualify  under  this 
particular  act.  Feeling  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  only  meritorious  but 
urgently  needed  I  talked  with  the  chah-- 
man  of  the  committee  today,  who  ad- 
vised me  that  the  committee  would  ac- 
cept my  amendment. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  thank  the  very 
able  chairman  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  co(H>eratlon 
and  interest  in  this  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boggs).  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Johnson]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cakhoit)  ,  there 
were — ayes  17,  noes,  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CONSTSTTCTION,    CKMKKAI. 

For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects  authorized  by  law;  and  detaUed 
studies,  and  plans  and  apecifleations,  of 
projects  (includlnc  those  for  derelopment 
with  participation  or  undo:  ocxisideratlon 
for  participation  by  States,  local  govern- 
ments, or  private  groups)  authorized  or 
made  eligible  for  selection  by  law  (but  such 
studies  shall  not  constitute  a  commitment 
of  the  Government  to  construction);  S762,- 
361,000,  to  remain  available  untU  expended: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  for  projects  not  authorized  by 
law  or  which  are  authorized  by  law  limiting 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  therefor,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
amount  now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  be 
appropriated:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Construction, 
general".  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  on  the 
project  "Missouri  River,  Kansas  City  to 
mouth",  for  any  purpose  other  than  bank 
stabilization  work:  Provided  farther.  That 
•000,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  studies,  Investigations,  and  re- 
ports thereon  as  required  by  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat. 
563-565)  to  provide  that  wildlife  conserva- 
tion shall  receive  equal  consideration  and 
be  coordinated  with  other  features  of  water - 
resource  development  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 
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to  itrlkt  0ut  tht  iMt  word. 

Mr.  Ohalrmaa,  X  hid  hoptd  Ihal  Iht 
atomle  thtm  auihortiaUoB  Mil.  whtoh 
ii  now  la  oonfortMi,  would  bt  onaoltd 
into  law  hy  Ihit  Umt  to  this  puMio  woita 
biU  touM  oontaUi  funds  for  a  marliit 
produota  dtvtlopmtBt  irradiator,  m 
recommtndtd  by  iht  Joint  Oommitttt 
on  Atomlo  Intriy. 

Tht  Joint  Committtt  hold  txhausttvt 
hearings  on  tht  food  irradiaUon  pro- 
grams of  both  tht  AlC  and  to  tht  Dt- 
partment  of  tht  Army,  and  ooneludtd 
that  the  AEC  program  is  not  rtoeivlnff 
the  financial  support  that  it  deserves, 
based  upon  recent  technical  advance- 
ments. Therefore,  tht  Joint  Committee, 
after  eareful  deUberatlon.  added  two 
projects  to  the  ABC  authorisatton  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1063.  HJl.  11074.  Theae 
projects  were  project  83-J-3.  marine 
products  development  irradiator.  $600.- 
000;  and  project  63-J-3.  two  mobile  ir- 
radiators. $700,000. 

In  its  report,  the  Joint  Committee, 
after  discussing  the  hearings,  the  status 
of  the  program,  and  the  technical  de- 
tails of  these  projects,  concluded  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Food  Irradiation,  when  perfected  after 
more  research,  will  not  replace  commercial 
refrigeration  equipment,  but  can  be  a  usefiU 
supplement,  extending  the  shelf  life  of  many 
perishable  oommodltlea. 

The  Joint  Commlttet  believes  that  ttaaas 
projects  should  be  InitUted  in  Oscal  y«ar 
1963  in  order  to  keep  the  program  moving 
ahead  and  to  obtain  further  data.  DetaUed 
studies  on  biochemical  facton,  and  changes 
In  odor  and  taste,  are  needed  to  awure 
the  safety  and  aeoepUbmty  of  irradiated 
products  for  human  consumption. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  Included  these 
two  projecU.  totaling  #1,300,000.  In  this  bill, 
and  recommends  that  the  neoessary  funds 
be  appropriated  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion. These  would  include  SI, 400 ,000  oper- 
ating funds  for  the  ABC  food  and  IrradlaUon 
program  during  fiscal  year  ISMS. 

It  Is  the  Joint  Conunlttee's  belief  that  this 
modest  increase  of  funds  wlU  bring  vary 
worthwhile  results. 

I  understand  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee   has   recommended   $516,000 
from  the  Isotopes  development  program 
and  $200,000  from  the  biology  and  medi- 
cine program,  making  a  total  of  $716,000 
available  for  food  IrradlatloD  develop- 
ment during  the  next  year.    I  recognise 
that  this  is  $216,000  higher  than  the 
$500,000  requested  by  AEC.  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  this  program.    However,  I 
believe  that  $716,000  is  still  a  very  twau 
amount  for  this  promisbig  area  of  re- 
search and  development.    Pood  irradia- 
tion, if  further  perfected,  could  bring 
Rreat  benefits  to  the  fishing  industry, 
and   to  the  producers  of  certain  agri- 
cultural products,  particularly  fruits  and 
vegetables,  by  extending  shelf  life  and 
thus  making  wider  distribution  possible. 
AEC   Chairman   Seaborg  proclaimed 
before  the  world,  at  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency's  General  Con- 
ference in  Vienna  last  September,  that 
the  United  States  was  em1>arking  on  a 
5-year  food  irradiation  research  program 
as  part  of  our  atoms-for-peaoe  pro- 


iTMi.  Tht  Uiutod  ■Utoi  oouM  bt  tm- 
bjimttd  by  ralllni^to^foltow  ihrouih 
with  thU  proiram  whioh  it  of  irtal  po- 
tMMiii  inurtit  to  oihtr  oeuntHti.  m  wtU 
it  to  our  own  induttritt  and  oonmimtrt. 

X  hopt,  thtrtfort.  that  tht  fltnato  will 
providt  an  additional  $$00,000  oonttnie- 
Uon  funds  for  tht  marlnt  produett  dtvtl- 
opmtat  irradiator,  and  approximattly 
$1  million  additional  optraUng  funds  for 
tht  two  mobllt  irradiators  and  assooiattd 
optratint  txpensts. 

Z  hope  further  that,  if  tht  Stnatt  dott 
providt  thett  inortaaed  funds,  tht  Houat 
will  agree  to  the  inerease.  whleh  is  Mwan 
in  terms  of  dollars  compared  to  the  total 
amount  in  the  biU,  but  large  in  terms  of 
potential  benefits. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  AEC 
food  irradiation  program  has  tremen- 
dous possibilities  for  our  fishing,  agricul- 
tural and  food  distribution  industries.  A 
few  more  dollars  well  spmt  cm  research 
and  development  now  can  bring  great 
benefits  to  our  country,  as  well  as  to  our 
atoms-for-peace  program. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

HOLZFIKLOl. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  that  I  beUeve 
this  irradiation  program  is  a  very  im- 
portant program. 

If  the  genUeman  will  yield  further.  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
preferably  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Caknon],  how  much  money  is  included 
in  the  bill  at  this  time  f<M-  food  irradia- 
tion? 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  InQuiry.  there  is  included 
the  sum  of  $516,000  in  the  isotope  devel- 
opment program  and  some  $200,000  in 
the  biology  and  medicine  program,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  over  $700,000. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  As  I  understand 
the  response  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ai^ropriations.  there  is 
now  $716,000  in  the  bill,  but  there  is  an 
item  of  $600.000. 1  believe,  that  has  been 
eliminated:  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  eliminated  noth- 
ing, but  we  did  not  include  imbudgeted 
items.  The  item  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers  was  not  budgeted  and,  there- 
fore, we  could  not  include  it. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  The  chairman  has 
rightly  said  that  the  item  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bars],  and  I  are  interested  was  not  a 
budgeted  item.  But  I  would  like  to  also 
add  my  word  of  commendation  to  this 
item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  irradiation  of  food 
is  becoming  a  very  important  and  prom- 
ising method  of  preservation.  I  hold 
here  in  my  hand,  for  Instance,  a  piece 
of  beef  that  was  irradiated  in  1961 — ^in 
November  1961.  It  has  had  no  refriger- 
ati<m.  Yet  it  is  in  a  condition  today 
where  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten;  Just  put  it 
m  the  stove  and  cook  it  and  eat  it.  This 
is  true  even  though  there  has  not  been 
refrigeration.  However,  there  has  been 
irradiation. 


Now.  Uitrt  Ii  a  furlhor  itoM  li  vilili 
our  tommiitot  to  intortitod.  mmiS 
tntirt  oommiitot  unantmoualy  tupportod 
it,  haviat  to  do  with  aa  inBtotoOA 
laaehiM  that  would  ootl  about  MM.OM 
whith  would  irradtoto  ftoh  on  ttit  ata- 
board,  on  tht  lulf .  on  Iht  wtil  ooaal,  OA 
tht  taal  ooatt.  and  it  would  makt  Ihaat 
Itoh  avaUablt  for  inland  '^^^'^wnpttrm 
•  or  7  daya  later  without  any  kind  of 
rtfrittration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  vary  important 
aoitnot.  Whilt  X  do  not  iatand  to  oStr 
an  amuidmtnt  on  thto  point  at  thto 
time  I  do  hope  that  the  gentlemttk  who 
are  conferees— if  this  item  is  a  ■ubjeet  of 
oonf  ertnot  in  the  oonf  erenoo— wlU  look 
with  favor  upon  it.  because  it  promlaeo 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  ttie  peopte  of 
America  m  getting  food  many  times  at 
places  where  otherwise  they  oould  not 
get  it.  and  adding  to  the  sh^  life  oif  food. 
For  Instanee.  with  reference  to  tomatoet 
and  strawberries  it  has  been  proven  that 
their  shelf  life  can  be  extended  several 
days— 6  or  6  days— as  a  result  of  irra- 
dlatkm.  lliis  is  important  in  the  diip- 
ment  of  food  and  makes  it  p'^tniMft  to 
keep  the  food  a  kxiger  period  of  ttaae 
while  it  is  shi]n;>ed  to  more  H4«^y^n^  plenco. 
So.  this  is  a  real  important  factor.  The 
amount  involved  is  only  $600,000.  It  is 
still  in  the  research  and  devek^Mnoit 
stage.  It  has  not  bem  comi^tcly 
proved  yet.  but  it  has  been  devekq;>iiig  for 
several  years.  I  do  hope  that  tlie  Com- 
mittee at  the  proper  time  will  kMk  with 
favor  upon  the  restoration  of  tfivi  iteoL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Bans]  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ptoeeed  tot  1 
nUnute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objfetion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  oi9ortunity  to  say  to 
my  distingiushed  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holxtisld],  that. 
while  the  committee  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  we  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  having  an  au- 
thorisation. We  had  given  notioe  early 
in  the  session  that  all  auUxxiHitkm  mut 
must  be  completed  if  they  expected  such 
authorized  items  to  be  «n«»i^i^fi^  iq  ^^^ 
bill.  Notwithstanding  our  importuni- 
ties, at  the  time  we  had  to  jomA  up  the 
bill — and  we  delayed  the  bill  as  i^ng  as 
possible— we  did  not  yet  have  the  au- 
thorization. The  authorization  bill  is  to- 
day still  in  conference. 

How  can  we  make  an  apprt^rlatton 
when,  even  at  this  late  date,  there  is  no 
auUiorization? 

We  would  have  been  glad  to  include 
items  in  which  the  gentleman  is  hxter- 
ested  had  they  been  authorized.  I  trust 
m  the  future  the  legislative  bill  can 
have  earlier  attention. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  wonL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  whaX 
the  Chairman  has  said  Ls  correct.  The 
authorization  bill  is  still  in  conferenee 
and  I  understand  the  burden  with  whieh 
the  committee  has  had  to  contend.    I 
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want  to  say  In  general  that  I  tlilnk  the 
eommltlee  baa  treated  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy i^npitipilatton  moat  fairly,  and 
whila  tlila  la  aueh  a  small  Item  tbat  I 
hste  even  to  set  en  my  feet  and  aatentlon 
it.  I  do  believe  from  aadentiflc  research 
ctandpotDt  it  la  an  important  item  and 
I  hope  we  can  come  back  with  a  v^ooer 
KutlMMtBatkin  in  time  ao  that  the  com- 
mittee can  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  am 
certain,  if  the  gentlonan  will  yidd  to 
me.  he  will  find  the  ooaunittee  ready  to 
ooopemte. 

Mr.  BCHjAKD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
ttio  fentteBAn  yldd? 

Mr.  HQLIFIKLD.  I  yield  to  the 
1<  iiHiiiiiiii  from  MassachuaettB. 

Mr.  BOLAMD.  Mr.  Chaizman.  as  the 
chamnan  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
AtMBle  Energy  has  said  and  I  agree 
with  the  atatement  made  kqr  my  colleague 
from  MaaMChuaetta  [Mr.  Batcs],  this  is 
an  tanportant  tteoa.  If  it  had  been 
budgeted  it  woold  be  in  this  bilL  I  would 
hope  that  by  the  time  the  AEC  author- 
imtk>n  bill  is  finally  approved  and 
signed,  and  if  the  item  is  added  in  the 
Senate,  the  eommitte  will  retain  it  in 
conference.    I  am  sure  it  wilL 

I  am  familiar  with  the  work  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  done 
in  this  area  and.  as  explained  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  cm 
Atomic  Energy,  it  is  a  Add  in  which 
we  ooglit  to  adrance  more  rapidly.  We 
cannot  do  it  without  the  necessary  facil- 
ities and  eouipmcnt.  The  $600,000  wlU 
be  a  start  in  this  direction.  I  am  sure  if 
it  is  pot  in  in  the  other  body  we  will 
retain  It  in  conference. 

Mr.  HCXJFZELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
Bian  very  much. 

Mr.    CANNON.     Mr.    Chairman,   will 

the  gentleman  yldd  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIHJ).    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  supplemmt 
what  has  been  said  by  aerain  caDiner  the 
attention  of  all  legislative  committees  to 
our  entreaty  earty  In  the  session  for 
neeessary  authorizations  re<inired  for 
the  annual  supply  bills.  I  trust  that  the 
legislative  committees  will  in  the  next 
session  provide  authorizations  in  time  for 
us  to  eonslder  them  on  their  merits.  We 
ddayed  the  supply  bills  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  our  regret  that  we  eouM  not 
have  included  items  of  great  importance 
to  the  country  because  they  were  not 
yet  authorized. 

lir.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  colloQuy  had  here  today,  I  shall 
not  offer  an  amendment,  but  I  sincerely 
trust  that  this  item  will  be  accepted  in 
the  conference. 

Mr.  FBICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  Uie  requisite  number  of  words. 


rUlfDS    W««U«U   rOS   TBB   AXC   VOOD   aSADIATIOIf 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  6  and  7, 1962, 
the  Subeommlttee  on  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation  held  hearings  to  re- 
view the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
Army  food  irradiation  programs.  Since 
1960  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  has 
been  working  on  high  dose  sterilization 


of  food,  and  the  AEC  has  been  assigned 
reoxmslbility  for  the  low  doee  pastQuri- 
zaticn  program.  I 

Testimony  received  dxirins  the  hear- 
ings showed  that  considerable  technical 
progress  has  been  made.  The  De||art- 
ment  c<  the  Army,  for  example,  has  $ub- 
mltted  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adn^is- 
tration  a  request  for  final  approval  for 
regidar  use  of  irradiated  bacon.  In 
Canada,  potatoes  are  being  commer- 
cifidly  processed  by  means  of  cobalt  nra- 
diation.  One  scientific  expert  tesafled 
that,  in  his  c^jinion,  Canadian  auttiori- 
ties  approved  the  use  of  irradiated  ijota- 
toes  for  consumer  consumption  oni  the 
basis  of  technical  data  developed  vnKthin 
the  United  States. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  ^eld 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Research, 
Devdc^moit,  and  Radiation  in  March 
of  this  year.  Dr.  Bernard  Schweigeijt.  of 
the  Michigan  State  University,  had  this 
to  say  atx>ut  the  importance  of  the  ^C 
food  irradiation  program : 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  no  i  pro- 
vision for  support  of  the  radiation  pastjeurl- 
zatlon  of  foods  program  has  been  made  tn  the 
budget  that  has  been  submitted  to  CoiMress. 
The  profoiuid  impUcations  of  such  a  st^p  to 
the  research  program  on  peacetime  Ute  of 
atomic  energy,  to  the  impact  on  under^nd- 
Ing  and  leadership  relationships  with  sci- 
entists and  other  International  leaders]  aiul 
to  benefits  to  society  In  general  ftierit 
reevaluatlon. 

The  Implications  of  the  recommendstions 
to  terminate  this  program  go  far  btQrond 
any  possible  scientific  question  on  tha,  pro- 
gram's merit.  It  will  be  recalled  tnat  a 
critical  public  relations  problem  owJi^UTed 
with  leaders  in  the  United  States  a«d  in 
otiier  Aotmtries  some  years  ago  wheft  the 
Qnartermaster  program  was  reappral8«(l. 

Any  actton  by  the  United  States  to  drop 
the  supp>ort  of  a  scientific  program  InittLated 
only  a  few  years  ago  and  when  preliminary 
promising  results  were  being  obtained,  ]s  in- 
defensible from  a  scientific  standpoint  in 
my  judgment.  One  of  the  greatest  issi^  of 
our  time  Is  the  improvement  In  the  pres^rra- 
tlOD  of  food  for  the  rapidly  expanding  ^crld 
population." 


Qgji^Oi 


Another  witness.  Dr.  Samuel  Oold- 
bUth,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institixie  of 
Technology,  predicted : 

Within  the  next  12  to  certainly  the  next 
18  months  we  are  going  to  have  definitlTe 
data  to  present  to  Industry,  to  all  Intet^ted 
parties:  "These  are  the  data  and  this  Isiwhat 
the  process  wlU  do,  and  these  are  the  data 
on  the  wholesomeness  and  so  on.  Hesft  is  a 
proccas.    Do  you  want  it  or  don't  your' 

During  the  hearings  references  Were 
made  to  the  part  the  AEC  food  irradia- 
tion program  has  in  the  atomsifor- 
peace  program  and  the  adverse  effect  the 
cutback  win  have  in  the  overall  {pro- 
gram. Of  pertinent  significance  was  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis^on. 
in  a  speech  before  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna  on 
September  27,  1961,  drew  attention  to 
the  U.S.  belief  in  the  program  and  com- 
mended it  to  the  Agency.    He  stated : 

Iffy  OoYemment  would  like  especlalty  to 
commend  to  the  Agency  the  study  c4  low 
dose  radiation  as  a  means  of  presttving 
food.  The  development  of  this  techiilque 
eoold  slgnlflcantty  improre  the  dlstrlty^tion 
of  wholcflome  and  nourishing  food  to  ffiany 
areas  of  the  world.  My  own  counti;'  re- 
cently initiated  a  6 -year  research  pro  pram 


In  this  area.  The  Agency,  in  cooperation 
with  Intematioiial  organizations  such  as 
tha  Food  and  Agrlculttire  Organization, 
might  proatably  undertake  such  research, 
convene  HMetlngB,  arrange  for  expert  advice, 
and  famish  radiation  sources.  The  Agency 
may  be  especially  efTectlTe  in  estabhshing 
research  centers  in  this  field,  with  special 
consideration  for  those  coxintries  having 
limited  scientific  and  financial  resources  and 
which  are  most  likely  to  benefit.  My  own 
Government  is  prepared  to  support  the 
Agency  in  developing  such  a  program.  I 
note  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization, the  World  Health  Organization,  and 
the  Agency  are  sponsoring  a  conference  in 
Brxissels  on  the  evaluation  of  the  whole- 
someness of  irradiated  foods. 

We  were  pleaied  to  find  out  that  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  during  the 
p&st  2  years,  has  become  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps' 
food  irradiation  program.  The  commit- 
tee ascertained,  however,  that  the  AEC's 
complementary  low -dose  program  was  in 
jeopardy.  The  AEC  had  programed 
$2.8  million  for  food  irradiation  work 
for  fiscal  year  1963,  which  funds  were 
eliminated  in  total  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  was  brought  out  during  our 
hearings  ttiat  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
deleted  these  funds  because  of  overrid- 
ing priorities  of  the  space  program. 
When  we  tmnounced  the  committee's 
intention  to  hold  hearings,  the  Commis- 
sion decided  to  attempt  to  carry  on  its 
program  through  the  transfer  of  $500,- 

000  of  operating  funds  from  other 
projects. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
review  of  AEC  and  Army  food  irradia- 
tion programs,  through  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research,  Development,  and 
Radiation  hearings  of  March  6  and  7, 
1962,  and  AEC  authorization  tiearings  by 
the  Subc<»nmittee  on  Legislation  in  May 
1962,  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation 
has  added  the  following  two  line  items 
to  the  AEC's  fiscal  year  1963  authoriza- 
tion bill: 

Project  6S-}-2,  marine  products 
development  irradiator $600,000 

Project  63-J-3,  two  mobile  ir- 
radiators       700, 000 

These  were  originally  included  in  and 
recommended  by  the  Commissi<m  in  its 
fiscal  year  1963  budget  on  the  basis  of 
teclmlcal  and  scientific  needs.  The 
Joint  Committee  accordingly  recom- 
mended that  they  be  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963  authorization  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  $1.3  miUion  for  the 
irradiators  an  operating  budget  of  $1.4 
million  is  needed  to  adequately  support 
this  important  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaoss:  On 
page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  the  figure 
$762,361,000"  and  insert  "$760361,000. " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
make  this  very  brief.  My  amendment 
would  strike  out  the  $1,500,000  for  a 
yacht  harbor,  or  a  yacht  basin,  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  World's  Pair, 

1  was  under  the  impression  and  I  am  sure 
many  other  Members  of  the  House  were 
under  the  impression  when  the  House 
voted  $17  minion  for  the  New  York 
World's  Pair  that  the  sponsors  would  not 
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be  back  with  their  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  all  the  taxpayers  for  more  money.  I 
reiterate  that  all  my  amendment  does  is 
take  out  the  $1,500,000.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  support  It  in  the  Interest 
of  economy. 

Mr.  DKLANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  0R08S.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  This  amount  is  not  in 
support  of  the  World's  Pair.  It  is  merely 
coincidental.  Flushing  Bay  is  being 
dredged.  It  is  a  permanent  improvement 
for  that  area.  All  that  was  done  here 
was  to  advance  it  so  that  the  dredging 
would  not  take  place  at  the  exact  same 
time  the  World's  Pair  was  in  progress. 
It  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  some  question 
about  whether  it  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  mean,  it  is  in  the 
authorisation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  the  au- 
thorization bill  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Of  course  this  appro- 
priation is  authorized.  According  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  this  project  has  a 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of  3.3  to  1.  Tills 
appears  at  page  1078  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings, part  5.  Purther,  the  local  contribu- 
tion to  the  Federal  project  will  be  in  the 
amoimt  of  $1,154,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  still  is  a  yacht 
basin  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
World's  Pair. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  correct,  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  Justification. 

The  details  are  contained  in  this  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Robert  Moses  under 
date  of  May  14,  19«2,  addressed  to  the 
dlstingxilshed  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cankow]  : 

Dkab  CoNOBxasMAM  Cahitom  :  I  request  that 
there  be  included  in  the  Army  clvU  func- 
tions bm  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  a  sum  to 
accomplish  the  Flushing  Bay  and  Creek 
project  In  time  for  the  New  York  World's 
Pair  which  wlU  open  on  Apoll  23.  1904. 

The  project  is  in  progress  of  modification 
pursuant  to  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  RepresentaUTes. 
dated  June  7,  1961.  The  district  and  dirlslon 
engineers  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivera  and  Harbors  have  recommended  fa- 
vorably on  the  improvement.  I  have  been 
assiu-ed  that  the  report  will  shorUy  reach 
Congress  and  wm  be  Included  In  the  rtver 
and  harbor  omnlbiu  bUl  now  before  the 
PubUc  Works  Committees  of  Congress. 

The  improvement  proposed.  In  brief,  pro- 
vides for  the  deepening  of  the  chatmel  and 
maneuvering  area  from  18  to  15  feet  mean 
low  water:  the  widening  of  the  bay  channel 
from  200  to  800  feet;  increasing  the  present 
8-foot  anchorage  to  84  acres  at  6-foot  depth; 
and  construction  of  a  breakwater.  The  im- 
provement is  described  in  greater  detail  In 
the  attached  copy  of  pubUc  notice,  dated 
ApHl  18,  1902,  Issued  by  the  Acting  Division 
Engineer,  North  Atlantic  Division 

The  estimated  Federal  cost  Is  $3,815,000, 
including  •023,000  for  compleUon  of  the 
existing  project  to  authorlaed  depth.  The 
local  contribution,  which  Is  60  percent  of 
the  recreational  features,  is  estimated  at 
•1.154.000.  The  project  is  sound.  It  has  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  SJ,  it  wUl  meet  the 
present  and  growing  needs  of  the  commu- 


nity, and  its  timely  accomplishment  is  cseen- 
tlal  to  the  waterway  approach  to  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  in  1964-66  by  private  boat 
and  commercial  water  transportation. 

In  addlUon  to  the  local  contribution  of 
•1.164.000  to  the  Federal  project,  there  will 
be  expended  •4,800,000  by  the  State,  city, 
fair,  and  private  interests  for  the  largest 
marina  and  boating  center  (2,000  boaU)  on 
the  east  coast,  for  shore  line  rehabmtatlon, 
pollution  abatement,  and  for  miscellaneous 
dredging  beyond  the  llmlU  of  the  Federal 
project.  Conunerclal  InteresU  have  Just 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  several  million  dol- 
lars, a  new  bulk  cement  distribution  plant 
on  the  creek,  and  other  conunerclal  im- 
provements are  contemplated. 

I  recognize  that  seekLog  an  appropriation 
prior  to  authorization  is  unusual.  However, 
I  believe  the  circun  stances  warrant  the  re- 
quest. At  least  a  year  wUl  be  required  to 
do  the  dredging  and  construct  the  break- 
water after  the  Corps  of  Engineers  receive 
the  f\mds.  Assuming  that  fiscal  year  1968 
money  will  be  available  by  September  1962, 
the  work  could  be  done  by  September  1963. 
We  cannot  wait  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  work  would  then  not 
be  completed  imtil  September  1964.  or  5 
months  after  the  fair  opens  on  April  22. 

The  city  of  New  York  and  the  fair  corpora- 
tion are  prepared  to  promptly  fulflU  aU  the 
items  of  local  cooperation.  The  local  con- 
tribution has  been  budgeted  tat  and  wlU 
be  forthcoming  promptly  upon  noUce  of 
Federal  appropriation.  I  urge  that  you  tn- 
elude  in  the  Army  civil  functions  bm  for 
fiscal  year  1963  »2.316,000  for  the  Flushing 
Bay  and  Creek  project  subject  to  suthoriza- 
tlon  in  the  current  river  and  harbor  omnl- 
bus  bill.  ^^ 

Respectfully  youn, 

RoBxxT  Moexs. 

President. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  iiope  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  accept  the  amendment. 
This  is  a  project,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said,  which  is  connected  with 
the  World's  Fah-,  but  It  is  only  coinciden- 
tal with  It     The  project  was  originally 
authorized  back  in  1925  and  built  in  1937 
This  project  calls  for  the  deepening  of 
the  present  channel  from  12  to  15  feet. 
Authorization  for  this  3-foot  additionai 
depth  is  before  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee.   This  is  something  which  is  not 
new.    I  am  talking  specifically  about  rec- 
reaUonal  facilittes.    We  have  this  in  a 
great  number  of  States  an  over  the  Na- 
tion.   We  ought  to  do  it  for  New  York 
I  am  sure,  as  all  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee recognize,  that  New  York  cer- 
tainly pays  its  share  of  the  taxes  that  go 
to  support  our  Oovemment.     Here  is  a 
project  which  is  being  built  in  connection 
with  the  World's  Pair.    We  did  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  some  $17  million 
and  appropriated  $17  million  for  a  build- 
ing at  the  World's  Fair.    This  is  a  sep- 
arate item,  and  I  hope  the  C<xnmittee  will 
not  accept  the  amendmmt  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.    This  area  is 
entitled  to  this  project,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Committee  votes  the  amend- 
ment down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
frmnlowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  in- 


cluded an  item  of  1700,000  for  repair 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  lllinoia  aad 
Mississippi  Canal  for  reereation  pur- 
poses. This  is  a  project  n^ch  has  been 
dear  to  my  heart.  As  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  had  con- 
siderable responsibility  in  securing  its 
adoption.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
an^ears  to  have  arisen  some  misonder- 
standing  with  respect  to  tbe  prasent 
situation,  particularly  that  conoanteff 
efforts  bdng  made  by  our  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Otto  Kemer.  I  would  like  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  ***\^  »wB^,yr  lyy 
supplying  the  following  Information. 

The  Illinois  and  ***TTln1nrl  Canal  is 
a    long-abandoned    waterway    of    the 
United   States  which  hu   beemne  ob- 
solescent.    Because  of  the  heavy  cost 
of  maintaming  this  obsolete  waterway 
and  keeping  it  in  a  safe  conditkm.  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  portions  of  the 
waterway    olfered    potential^   valuable 
recreational  possibilities,  a  report  was 
made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers   m 
which  it  was  recommended  that  the 
canal   be  abandoned  as  a  commerelal 
waterway  and  turned  ova-  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  for  devekqmient  as  a  recrea- 
tional facility.    The  cost  of  putting  the 
canal  in  shape  for  such  a  transfer  was 
estimated  at  $2  nrtimpn     This  was  in- 
cluded as  a  project  in  the  1958  omnibus 
river  and  harbor  and  flood  control  bill. 
Public  Law  85-500.   As  a  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  I  fol- 
lowed the  history  of  this,  as  the  project 
was  presented  to  the  committee  ^tiiI 
made  every  effort  in  my  power  to  secure 
favorable   consideration  by   the  com- 
mittee and  eventually  by  the  Congress. 
Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  i^wd 
the  amount  of  $700,000  in  the  pending 
appropriation  bill  will  represent  a  major 
step  toward  completion  of  this  project 
In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  fm: 
recreation   in  the   State  of   Illinois   of 
which  the  Governor  and  I  are  equally 
aware,  it  has  been  considered  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  might  possibly  be  re- 
quested to  review  their  previous  reports 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or 
not  work  could  be  done  on  the  *^^f\}^ 
beyond  that  contemplated  In  the  origi- 
nal legislation,  which  might  put  it  in  a 
better  position  to  be  used  as  a  base  fw 
a  full-fledged  recreational  development. 
There  was  no  thought  of  any  restudy  of 
the  canal  for  a  possible  development  of  a 
through    commercial    waterway.    After 
conferences  and  discussions  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
Honorable  Charlxs  A.  Bttcklxy,  of  New 
York,  at  my  request,  asked  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  his  views  on  the  desirabil- 
ity and  cost  of  a  study  for  the  purpose 
of  rehabilitating  the  canal  tor  recrea- 
tional purposes.    Subsequent  to  that  re- 
quest, and  prior  to  any  reply  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Governor  wrote 
me  a  very  complete  and  detailed  letter 
on  August  2  of  this  year  reaiBrming  the 
situation  as  I  have  outlined  it  above. 

In  order  to  give  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
all  information  in  his  oonsideraUon  of 
the  matter,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  my  request,  forwarded  a  copy 
of  the  Governor's  letter  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  On  August  14.  2  days  aco,  I 
wrote  to  the  Governor  aeknowledglnc 
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hi*  Ivtter  and  CTplalnlng  tbaA  the  eom- 
mtttee  was  raquMttnff  the  views  of  the 
Chief  of  EDglneezs  on  a  proposed  fur- 
ther study.  When  the  ofanments  of  the 
Cbltf  of  Enclneers  are  received  tay  the 
committee  I  will  study  them  very  care- 
fully and  request  the  chairman  to  take 
whatever  aetion  seona  amjiroprlate. 

I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
all  Interested  Ittanbers  that  I  wiU  not 
take  any  aetion  which  would  result  in 
halting  any  of  the  woi^  being  carried 
on  under  the  existing  project.  Any 
statements  made  to  the  contrary  are 
based  on  lack  of  accurate  information 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  as 
it  exists.  If  it  «>pear8  that  further 
studies  are  appropriate  which  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  woak  now  being  under- 
taken, I  will  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  such  studies  are  authorized  by  our 
committee  and  funded  when  necessary. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  statement 
that  the  project  in  which  I  have  been 
so  Interested  will  not  be  stopped  and  that 
the  best  course  of  action,  which  will  be 
dependent  to  scxne  extent  upon  receipt 
of  the  views  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Will  i>e  followed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
pet^Ie  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  pres- 
ervaUon  of  this  great  historic  and 
potentially  valuable  facility. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


For  ezpenaes  necessary  for  general  ad- 
ministration and  related  functions  In  the 
Office  of  tlie  Chief  of  BnglneCTS  and  ofBcee 
of  the  Dlvisiaa  Knglneen;  activities  of  the 
Board  of  Sngineen  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
and  the  Beach  Erosion  Board;  commercial 
statistics;  and  miscellaneous  Investigations; 
$13,580,000. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
hig  the  right  to  object,  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  discussion  between  the  two 
gentlemen  is  completely  extraneous  to 
the  pending  bill,  and  ia  not  in  order  and 
is  an  imposition  on  the  House  and  I, 
therefore,  regret  that  I  must  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    ObjecUon  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AOICIMIBTRATIVX  PBOVZSIONS 

Appropriations  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion shiOl  be  available  for  purchase  of  not 
to  exceed  seventy-two  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  replacement  only;  purchase  of 
two  aircraft  tor  replacement  only;  payment 
of  claims  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  property, 
personal  injury,  or  death  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  pay- 
ment, except  as  otherwise  provided  for,  of 
ccHnpensatlon  and  expense  of  persons  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  appoint- 
ed as  authorlaed  by  law  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  negotiation  and  admin- 
istration of  Interstate  compacts  without 
reimbursement  or  return  under  the  reclama- 
tion laws;  rewards  for  Information  of  evi- 
dence concerning  violations  of  law  Involving 
property  under  the  juriedictlon  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation;  performance  of  the 
functions  specified  under  the  head  "Opera- 
tion and  ICalntenance  Administration".  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Appropriation  Act.  1946;  preparation 


and  dlssunlnatlon  ot  iiseful  Informsilon 
Including  xeeordlags,  photographs,  and  pho- 
tographic prints;  and  studies  of  re 
tlonal  uses  of  reservoir  areas,  and  in^N^i- 
gatkm  and  recovery  of  archeologlcal  land 
paleontdloglcal  ronains  in  such  areas  la  [the 
same  manner  as  provided  for  in  the  AM  of 
Augxist  21,  1035  (16  U.S.C.  461-i67)  :  Pro- 
vided. That  no  p«rt  of  any  appropriation 
made  herrtn  shall  be  available  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  April  19,  1945  (43  U.S.C.  tp). 
for  expenses  other  than  those  incurred  on 
behalf  of  specific  reclamation  projecta]  ex- 
cept "General  Administrative  ^Epeajws" 
and  amoimts  provided  for  reconnaissance, 
basin  survejrs,  and  general  engineering  iand 
research  under  the  head  "General  Invi^stl- 
gaUons". 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nijove 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Appropriations  Committee 
has  done  an  excellent  job  on  a  vtery 
large  and  important  bill.  AH  of  us  rep- 
resent the  great  interest  of  our  people 
back  home  in  the  vital  public  works 
projects  which  Chairman  Cannon's  jbill 
will  move  forward  to  completion. 

The  Fourth  District  of  Florida  is  grati- 
fied at  the  favorable  consideration  giyen 
its  projects  by  the  hard-working  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  total  budget  request  to  initiate  and 
complete  vitally  needed  flood  control 
measures  within  our  State  was  approyed. 
Records  compiled  by  the  Central  ^nd 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District 
show  that  the  partially  completed  wo^ks 
Of  this  project,  now  about  one-third  cttn- 
plete,  have  already  prevented  over  M4 
million  in  flood  damage;  this  is  more 
than  has  been  appropriated  by  the  pfed- 
eral  Gtovemment  to  date  and  is  prooH  of 
the  high  benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  State's 
flood  control  project.  Included  in  the 
$13,500,000  approved  for  flood  control  in 
Florida  this  year  are  funds  to  comptlete 
Little  River  Canal  extension  and  Black 
Creek  Canal  in  Dade  County,  and  ojtn- 
tinuation  of  levees  encirclement  of  a0n- 
servation  area  No.  3  in  Dade  ^nd 
Broward  Coimties. 

Also  approved  by  the  committee  as  Re- 
quested by  the  President,  is  $800,00di  to 
continue  the  Intracoastal  Waterifay 
from  Jacksonville  to  Miami.  It  is  a$ti- 
mated  these  funds  will  allow  for  drojlg- 
mg  of  the  waterway  from  south  of  Wlest 
Palm  Beach  to  a  point  about  5  n^les 
north  of  Boca  Raton. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  full  budget 
request  of  $400,000  for  construction  of 
the  Miami  Harbor  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee.  Even  with  the  existing 
facilities  which  are  totally  inadequ<ite 
and  outmoded,  the  port  of  Miami  accoc^d- 
ing  to  a  recent  survey,  is  the  seceind 
largest  cruise  passenger  port  in  the 
United  States:  cargo  tonnage  pas^ng 
over  these  facilities  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  since  Octc^r 
1957.  With  the  tremendous  increase  in 
population  in  the  south  Florida  area  ahd 
with  the  stepped-up  industrial  activity 
which  we  have  been  witnessing  hi  recent 
years,  early  completion  of  this  new  p<)rt 
facility  becomes  increasingly  important. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fine  progress  which  has 
been  made  thus  far  on  this  constructtpn 
and  am  fxnther  pleased  to  report  that 
local  interests  have  already  contribx&d 
about  three-fourths  of  the  required  lofial 
contribution. 


Another  approved  project  on  which 
funding  is  getting  underway  in  this  bill 
is  the  Bakers  Haulover  Inlet  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  bill  carries  $15,000,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President,  for  preoon- 
struction  planning.  Hurricane  Donna  in 
1960  and  the  numerous  and  severe  storms 
which  have  occurred  since  that  time 
have  caused  such  deterioration  at  this 
inlet  that  navigational  benefit  of  the 
north  and  south  jetties  there  has  been 
entirely  dissipated.  The  approved  proj- 
ect provides  for  the  reconstruction  of 
these  jetties. 

The  county  has  already  spent  $110,000 
on  various  maintenance  projects:  it  is 
still  spending  money  to  keep  the  situa- 
tion in  hand  but  these  makeshift  efforts 
are  ineffective  and  very  costly.  From 
an  engineering  standpoint,  only  recon- 
struction of  the  entire  north  wall,  which 
is  the  minimum  now  reqxiired  to  prevent 
real  disaster  to  the  covmty's  park  prop- 
erty, restaurant,  and  even  roads  and 
bridges,  can  justify  additional  expendi- 
tures of  effort  and  money.  Local  in- 
terests feel,  and  I  support  them  in  their 
position,  that  in  light  of  the  existing 
authorization,  it  is  necessary  and  sensible 
to  consider  allowing  for  this  reconstruc- 
tion during  this  coming  year.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  estimates  they  do  have  a 
$40,000  construction  capability  for  this 
project  during  the  coming  year. 

I  hope  this  matter  will  receive  addi- 
tional consideration  in  the  Senate  when 
it  is  called  up.  Guarantees  have  al- 
ready been  submitted  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  tliat  the  county  is  ready. 
willing,  and  able  to  provide  all  of  the 
local  contributions  needed  to  match  any 
additional  Federal  funds  that  may  be 
forthcoming  to  undertake  this  badly 
needed  construction.  The  county  has 
made  $100,000  immediately  available  for 
this  purpose. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  the 
committee  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  my  district  for  the  careful  and 
thorough  consideration  they  have  de- 
voted to  public  works  projects  in  south 
Florida.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Chairman  Cannon,  and  his  committee 
have  always  been  extremely  cooperative 
and  helpful  in  granting  full  opportunity 
for  review  of  our  authorized  projects 
which  need  early  funding,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  south  Florida  join  me  in  this 
expression  of  thanks. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoGGs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12900)  making  appropriations  for 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  river  basin  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
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30.  196S.  and  for  other  purpoaes.  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  Houee  with  th«  r^^mnvndatton  that 
the  bill  do  paas. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  quesfeian  on  ttaa  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Wl  was  ordered  to  be  rnrrnwcid 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

TheSPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  OROSa  Mr.  Qpeaker.  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  naya  were  refused. 

The  biU  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMAJSKS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coosoit  that  an  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  dajrs  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rxcoio  on 
the  bill  Just  passed  prior  to  the  vote  oo 
the  bin. 

TheSPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  second  re- 
marks made  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  out  of  order,  be  included  with 
the  original  remarks  I  made  In  consecu- 
tive order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMmiNQ  FOR  1  YEAR  THE 
GRANTINO  OP  NATIONAL  SERV- 
ICEUPE  INSURANCE  TO  CERTAIN 
VETERANS  HERETOFORE  ELIOI- 
BLE  FOR  SUCH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  SISK.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  763.  Rept.  No.  2242) . 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolutlon  it  (haU  be  In  onter  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itself  Into  the  f!ni«w«^ttf^t 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonsUeratlon  of  the  bm  (H.B. 
12838)  to  amend  title  88.  United  States  Code, 
to  permit,  for  one  year,  the  granttng  of  na- 
tional senrlce  life  Insixrance  to  certain  vet- 
eraiu  heretofore  eligible  for  such  Insxiranee, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.    After  general  debate,  which 


ahaU  be  conflned  to  the  bill,  and  «>»hi  con- 
tinue not  to  esceed  one  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  VetenuM*  AffUn,  the  bm  tfiall  be  ooosld- 
end  M  having  been  read  for  UDsnAxMnt. 
It  ahall  be  la  order  to  'vw^iifrr  without  Che 
^**rventlon  of  any  point  of  order  the  aub- 
aUtute  amendment  reoomnmuled  by  tbe 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalzs  now  In  the 
bill.  No  other  amendment  to  the  bill  or  oom- 
mlttee  aubctltute  shall  be  In  order  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  said  amend- 
ments BhaU  be  In  order,  any  rule  of  the 
Boose  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  bat 
such  amendmenu  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
unendment.  At  the  conclualon  <rf  such  con- 
sideration, the  Coaunlttee  shall  rlee  #nd  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House,  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  theivto 
to  final  passage  without  Interrenlag  "cotton, 
ooept  oae  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  will 
state  his  parilamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  un- 
derstanding correct  that  the  genUonan 
from  California  is  moving  for  the  con- 
sideration ol  the  rule,  and  if  this  is  mi- 
proved  by  a  two-thlrxte  vote,  then  we 
will  consider  the  rule,  which  also  has 
to  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Alao  is  the  rule  granted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  In  reference  to  HJR. 
12333  a  closed  rule  with  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions? 

The  SPEAKEEtw  llie  resolution  has 
not  been  reported  as  yet.  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  not  yet 
made  a  motion;  but,  assinning  the  gen- 
Ueman from  California  offers  a  motion 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
resolution,  the  question  of  consideration 
would  be  sulHnitted  to  the  memberBhlp 
without  debate  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. If  the  question  of  consideration 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative  the  rescrfu- 
tion  would  then  be  considered  under  the 
regular  rules  of  the  House,  providing 
1  hour  of  debate,  one-half  of  the  time 
to  be  assigned  to  the  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  on  the  minority  side 
in  charge.  At  the  termination  of  the 
hour,  there  would  be  a  majority  vote 
on  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  his  consideration  and  ex- 
plaining the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  763,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  t^\^ 
reaolutlon  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolre  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wh<Me  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  oonslderatton  of  the  blU  (HJt.  138S8) 
to  amend  title  88.  United  Statea  Code,  to  per- 
nilt,  for  one  year,  the  granting  of  «»»t^ynn> 
sw^oe  life  insurance  to  certain  veterans 
heretofore  eligible  for  such  Insurance.  %nd 
all  points  of  order  against  said  bUl  are  here- 
by waived.  After  general  debate,  which  ShaU 
be  ccxiflned  to  the  bUl.  and  ahaU  «^«\wt^"m^ 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mlnmity  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 


erans' Affairs,  the  MU  ahaU  be 

having  been  read  for  amendment.  Zt  sImUI 
be  in  order  to  rtxiuMn  without  tha  Intanrwi- 
Uon  of  any  poUtt  ai  order  the  •ubstttiite 
amendment  reoccamsDded  by  tha  Commlttaa 
on  Veterans'  AfEalra  now  la  the  MIL  No 
other  amendment  to  the  MU 
substitute  Jiian  be  la  ortfa 
menu  oAred  by  dlrectton  of  tha 
on  Veterana'  AAOca.  and  said  amaDdnnita 
ShaU  be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  Boum  to 
tha  contrary  notwithstanding,  but  such 
amendments  shaU  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  such  eoostdera- 
tton  the  Committee  shaO  rise  and  report  tha 
bOl  to  tha  Hovaa.  with  such  awinrlimnta  m 
may  have  bean  adoptod.  aad  tha 
quBstlan  shaU  be  oosMUtawd  as  or 

tha  bUl  and  amandmants  thereto  to  Anal  i 

sac*  without  mterveaing  motion,  except  vr^ 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tbe  questlan  is,  Wifl 
the  House  now  consider  HOuae  Rcaotn- 
tion763? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two> 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thcir«of> 
the  Houae  agreed  to  consider  Honac  Res- 
olutlon  763. 

ICr.SIBK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith] 
30  minutes  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  r^'^wmw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolutioo  7CS  wiU 
make  in  order  the  oonaideration  of  HA. 
12333.  It  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  and  for  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  is  now  befoi«  m 
and,  as  amended,  would  authorise  for  a 
1-year  period  only  the  granting  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  to  veterans 
heretofore  eligible  to  apply  for  such  in- 
surance before  October  8,  1940,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1956,  tachislve.  The  1-year 
period  during  which  ellgiUe  veterans 
could  purchase  the  Insurance  would 
begin  1  year  aftef  the  date  the  bill  la 
enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  types  of 
insurance  which  wiU  be  Issued  under 
this  bUL  One  to  persons  in  good  health, 
and  another  to  peraons  whose  senrlce- 
coimected  disability  would  be  compen- 
sable if  10  percent  or  more  in  desree. 
However,  most  types  of  insurance  wotdd 
be  nonparticipating.  Tliere  wouM  be 
no  dividends;  only  jiermanent  life  in- 
surance could  be  purchased.  Then 
would  be  no  term  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  words,  tbe  bUl 
Is  very  limited  hi  its  scope,  but  it  does 
make  it  possible  for  this  1-year  period 
for  veterans  to  secure  in  this  limited 
fashion  national  service  life  «"#^Trance, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  763  to  permit  debate 
upon  this  bill,  and  I  reserve  tbe  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  are  faced  with 
somewhat  of  a  ooQpUeated  situatioa 
here  today  which  is  a  little  bit  Uka 
playing  musical  chairs  insofar  as  I  am 
concerned.  But  in  any  event,  pexinit  me 
to  try  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
how  I  understand  the  aituatloii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago  Monday  we 
had  this  bill  scheduled  for  oonslderatlan 
on  the  Suspension  Calendar.  At  that 
time  it  was  removed  and  smt  to  the 
Rules  Committee.    Yesterday  aftetXMxm 
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we  were  notified— the  members  of  the 
Rtilee  Oonmiittee— that  this  bUl  would 
be  heard  today  In  the  Roles  Committee. 
It  was  heard  today,  and  we  granted  a 
rule  on  the  bill  providing  for  1  hour  of 
debate,  with  a  elosed  rule,  with  the  ez- 
cepUon  of  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reastm  why  we 
granted  a  elosed  rule  was  because  at  the 
pttrtieular  time  we  understood  that 
pntoablj  the  House  will  now  adjourn 
after  today  until  a  week  fnmi  this  com- 
ing Monday  so  pe<«)le  can  go  home  and 
see  their  families  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
But  in  any  event  the  closed  rule  was 
granted  because  we  were  a  little  bit  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  or  not,  if  we  left  it 
as  an  open  rule,  it  would  open  up  the 
complete  subject  of  veterans'  affairs. 
8<Mne  of  us  felt  It  would  not,  that  it 
would  be  strictly  confined  to  the  insur- 
ance sections.  But  in  any  event,  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  that  question  we 
granted  a  closed  rule,  with  one  motion,  a 
moUon  to  recommit. 

I  imderstand  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayrss]  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee  with 
instructions  that  the  language  be 
changed  to  limit  it  to  insurance  for 
service-connected  disability  cases.  As  I 
understand  it — and  I  shall  ask  some 
questions  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TsAoxnl ,  later  on  to  verify  this — the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  x^oommit.  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  considering  this  par- 
ticular bill,  HJl.  12333,  under  a  rule  pro> 
▼iding  for  1  hour  of  general  debate.  It 
is  a  closed  rule  with  the  exception  of 
penaittlng  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing  this  par- 
ticular iubjeot,  may  I  state  that  In  April 
1061  the  tad  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  as  which,  among  other  things,  ter- 
mlnattd  the  m1«  of  national  lervioe 
life  Iniuranoe  to  veterans  of  World  War 
n.  Mow,  more  than  11  years  later,  the 
pending  bill,  KJl.  12338.  wUl  reopen  the 
■ale  of  this  Qovernment  life  Insuranoe. 
not  only  to  World  War  ZZ  vtterani,  but 
alao  to  mlUlona  of  other  vettrani  who 
Mrved  In  the  Armed  Foroea  bttwetn  the 
•nd  of  World  War  ZX  and  January  1. 
1M7.  All  told.  KJI.  lasSS  wlU  makt 
N8U  avallablt  to  «  group  of  approxl- 
mattly  It  million  vt ttrana,  thi  vMt  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  no  Mrviet-oon- 
neoted  dliabUlUei. 

X>urini  my  ttnurt  m  a  mtmbt  r  of  thi 
OommittH  on  Vattrtm*  Affairi— and  Z 
•ay  to  the  lentltman  from  Ttxaa  (Mr. 
TiAovil  that  Z  have  the  irtatMt  rttpoot 
for  him  and  Z  am  otrtain  tvary  Mtmbtr 
of  tha  KouN  hat  tht  grtatait  rMptet 
for  him—thii  wai  a  proMam  that  wt 
had  otor  many  yaart.  The  eommittte 
on  Mvaral  oooaiieni  thoroughly  eomld- 
trtd  and  rajaottd  a  lartt  numbar  of 
vary  limilar  Mlla  aftar  full  and  fair  pub- 
lio  haarinii  had  baan  hold  on  the  mar- 
lt»— blUa  •imilar  to  the  one  we  are  oon- 
•idarim  todayi 

My  raooUaetlon  it  that  than  pravioui 
bllla  wara  raitetad  prineipally  baoauaa 
the  ooaunlttaa  fait  that  it  was  neither 
an  obligation  nor  a  proper  funetion  of 


the  Federal  Oovemment  to  make  (jov 
emment  life  insiirance  available  to  vet- 
erans, other  than  those  who  becaust  of 
service-connected  disabilities  cannot  buy 
their  life  insurance  from  private  insur- 
ance companies  at  normal  rates.  lij  is 
my  further  recollection  that  the  Last 
three  administrations  have  consistently 
voiced  strong  opposition  to  all  ^ch 
NSLI  reopening  bills  in  principle,  inso- 
far as  they  affected  nonservice-disaWed 
veterans. 

My  recollections  are  confirmed  i  in 
most  important  respects  by  a  memonan- 
dum  dated  March  22,  1962,  prepat^ed 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affs^rs. 
While  this  memorandum  deals  prini^r- 
ily  with  the  subject  of  service-connecjted 
compensation  increase  bills,  it  also  oen- 
tains  some  very  significant  and  revea^ng 
facts  about  the  history  of  NSLI  reopen- 
ing legislation  which  I  feel  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  b<)dy 
today.  For  example,  here  is  some  |in- 
formation  in  this  memorandum: 

There  are  few  pieces  of  legialation  which 
have  received  as  much  consideration  as  jthe 
propofial  to  reopen  the  national  service  |llfe 
insiirance  program,  despite  the  claims  of  Its 
Senate  sponsor  that  the  bill  has  not  had 
fair  consideration.  The  Committee  on  vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  In  the  82d,  83d,  84th,  S^th, 
and  86th  Cong^resses  held  hearings  on  Pro- 
posals to  reopen  the  national  service  llife 
Insurance  program. 
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In  each  instance  these  bills  have 
rejected  by  the  Subcommittee  on  InsuraXice. 
The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  tield 
hearings  on  these  proposals  in  the  ist  Ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  and  all  Interested 
groups  were  afforded  an  opportunity'  to 
present  their  views.  The  Veterans'  AgKlra 
Commltta*  met  in  exeoutlve  lewion  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1961.  and  voted  to  table  all  pending 
insuranoe  bllla. 

The  memorandum  also  states  that,  the 
"proposal  to  reopen  the  national  service 
Ufa  insuranoe  program  is  opposed  by  the 
administration."  It  Is  made  clear  In  |bhe 
memorandum  that  the  admlnlstrai^on 
opposition  referred  to  was  conslstant 
under  Praiidenta  Truman  and  Bli^n- 
howar  and  was  continued  under  Prisl- 
dent  Kennedy,  at  least  as  recently  as 
March  aa.  loea.  the  date  of  the 
mamorandum.  I 

Affainat  thia  background  of  eontjjiu- 
oui  oppoaition  of  N8U  reopening  laili- 
lation  on  tha  part  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairi  Oommittaa  and  thrn  admihis- 
trationi  for  mora  than  a  dacadc,  we  And 
tha  oommittM  haa  now  favorably  re- 
ported, and  tha  praiant  admlnlitrauon 
apparently  now  lupporti  tha  penlini 
bill.  K.1I,  laaiS.  Binoa  this  bill  li  (ial- 
oally  tha  lama  ai  the  many  N8U  ^nii 
that  tha  committaa  and  the  admlnliira- 
tion  have  heretofore  opposed,  Z  for  bne 
am  frankly  myitlflad  by  what  appijari 
to  ba  a  luddan  about-face  on  their  part. 

Mr,  apeaker,  I  would  like  at  «hii 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  oom- 
mittH,  tha  lantlaman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TiAovil.  a  few  quNtioni  about  thli  bill, 
if  Z  may,  in  tha  hope  that  he  can  ^ed 
some  much  needed  light  on  this 
portant  and  controversial  iuue. 
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First,  am  I  correct  in  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
reason  why  the  administration  con- 
sistently opposed  and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  consistently  rejected 
NSLI  reopening  legislation  on  numerous 
occasions  prior  to  this  year  was  essen- 
tially that  both  the  administration  and 
the  committee  believed  that,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  it  was  neither  an  obligation 
nor  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment to  make  commercial-tsrpe  life 
insurance  available  to  veterans  whose  in- 
surability has  not  been  impaired  by  rea- 
son of  service-connected  disabilities? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  I  think  the  whole 
trend  since  the  war  ha^  been  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Recogniz- 
ing that  H.R.  12333  differs  in  nimierous 
details  from  the  NSLI  reopening  biUs 
that  your  committee  and  the  administra- 
tion rejected  in  the  past,  in  your  personal 
opinion  does  the  present  bill  differ  in 
basic  principle  from  previous  bills  inso- 
far as  it  would  apply  to  non-service- 
disabled  veterans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  every 
bill  until  this  has  included  men  now  in 
service,  which  would  pyramid  survival 
benefits.  This  bill  pertains  only  to  per- 
manent programs,  20-  or  30-year  pro- 
grams. There  is  nothing  in  here  about 
term  insurance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  There  Is 
nothing  in  here  about  term  insurance? 
The  gentleman  agrees  there  should  not 
be  term  insurance? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  cerUlnly 
do.  I  have  been  opposed  to  term  insur- 
ance ever  since  I  have  been  here, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Then,  am 
I  correct  in  my  understanding  that  if 
H.R,  12333  is  enacted,  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment will,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
become  engaged  in  another  business, 
that  of  selling  commercial-type  life  in- 
surance to  able-bodied  veterans? 

Mr,  TBAOUE  of  Texas.  That  la  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  premium  rates  charged  by 
private  life  tnauranoe  companlaa  com- 
pare rather  favorably  with  the  ratN  that 
would  be  charged  for  the  varioua  typaa 
of  N8U  provided  for  by  K.1I.  lasiS,  de- 
spite the  fMct  that  the  N8LZ  program 
would  e)\joy  what  amounta  to  a  tax  aub- 
lidy? 

Mr,  TBAOUE  of  Texaa.  Thia  bill  aa 
reported,  provtdea  that  tha  vataran 
would  pay  for  all  medical  exama  and 
admlnUtraUon  ooata,  The  inaurance  la 
nonparttolpatlng,  There  la  no  dividend. 
Any  surplus  would  go  back  into  tha 
Ti'eaaury  of  the  United  Stataa. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  Would  it 
not  also  be  true  in  many  caaM  that  if  a 
veteran  bought  one  of  the  propoaed  new 
NSU  policies  and  was  thereafter  called 
back  Into  aervloa  and  died  whila  on  ao- 
tlve  duty,  thia  tnauranca  would  not  pay 
off.  whereaa  hla  benefldariaa  would  atUl 
collect  on  aiiy  private  Ufa  inauranea 
that  he  owned? 
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Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect, but  the  gentleman  knows  when 
they  are  in  eervioe  they  are  covered  by 
the  Survivors  Benefits  Act  which  pro- 
vides monthly  payments  of  $112  plus  12 
percent  of  the  base  pay  of  the  person 
-  who  served 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
California  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Do  you 
personally  feel  that  the  able-bodied  vet- 
erans who  would  be  affected  by  this  bill 
have  suffered  any  real  hardships  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  NSLI  has  not  been 
available  to  them? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man knows  I  have  never  been  for  this 
insurance. 

Mr.  SMTPH  of  CaUfomla.  Do  you 
personaUy  beUeve  that  the  Government 
should  undertake  to  sell  these  veterans 
their  life  insurance  any  more  than  the 
Government  should  undertake  to  sell 
them  other  forms  of  Insurance,  such  as 
property  and  casualty  insurance,  and  the 
like? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  SMnn  of  California.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  the  administration  has 
reversed  its  stand,  as  well  aa  the  stand 
of  the  Truman  and  Elsenhower  admin- 
istrations, on  NSLI  reopening  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  TEACJUE  of  Texas.  That  is  a 
long  atory,  if  the  gentleman  wanta  me 
to  tell  it.  We  passed  a  compensation 
bill  last  year.  It  went  to  the  other  body 
and  the  othor  body  has  refused  to  pass 
it  without  an  Insuranoe  rider,  aad  they 
say  they  will  continue  to  ao  refuse  to 
pass  It  until  there  is  some  action  taken 
on  this  floor  on  an  Insuranoe  bUl.  So. 
actually,  what  Z  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
paaa  a  oompenaaUon  bill  hare  today.  Z 
am  happy  to  say  that  KJt  10743  has 
been  reporte<l  by  the  Finance  Committee 
without  change  and  Z  hope  tha  other 
body  will  soon  paaa  it  and  aand  it  to  tha 
White  Houat. 

Mr.  8MZTK  of  California.  Z  undar- 
atand  tha  oommittaa  rafuaad  to  include 
term  inaurance  in  tha  bill  whiohwaliad 
before  ua,  but  tha  Sanata  Finanoa  Oom- 
mittM haa  ineludad  term  inauranoa.  Zf 
thia  iHlalaUon  paaaaa,  can  wa  axpaot 
that  the  House  oonfaraaa  of  tha  Oom- 
mittaa on  Vatarana'  Affaira  wiU  inaUt 
on  tha  poaltion  wa  mifht  taka  hara 
today? 

Mr.  TIAOUI  of  Taxaa.  Z  would  not 
attempt  to  apaak  for  tha  oonfaraaa,  Z  will 
aay  to  tha  lautlaman:  my  paraonia  poai- 
tlon  will  not  ohania  aofar  aa  tarm  in- 
aurance ia  ooticamad. 

Mr,  SMZTN  of  Oalifomia.  On  tha 
moUon  to  raovwmit,  which  Z  undaii  tand. 
with  inatruotiona,  will  ba  oliarad  by  tha 
aenUeman  from  Ohio  rMr.  AraMl;  am  Z 
correct  in  aUUng  that  you  are  in  aup- 
port  of  that  narUeular  motion  to  ra- 
atriot  thia  IttltlaUon  to  Nnriea-oonnaot- 
ad  diaablad  vt tarana? 

Mr.  TIAOUI  of  Taxaa.  Z  intend  to 
vote  for  a  motion  to  raeommit  with  m- 
atrucuona  which  wiU  atrlka  avarythint 
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from  the  bill  exc^t  service-connected 
disabled.  

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  And  al- 
though we  caniu>t  guess  or  determine 
how  many  may  apply  for  this  insuranoe 
in  the  next  year.  I  understand  there  are 
about  6  million  now  insured,  all  wars, 
and,  actually.  It  would  open  it  to  approxi- 
mately 15  million  additional  veterans,  if 
they  decided  to  apply;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  IJBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UBONATI.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  bill  does  not  contemplate  any  ex- 
pendltiu-es  of  money  by  the  Govenmient; 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  will  be  administra- 
tive costs  of  something  a  little  over  $7 
million  in  the  first  year,  but  as  time  goes 
on  that  money  is  supposed  to  be  repaid 
so  that,  actxially,  the  statements  made 
before  the  Rules  C<«miittee  are  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment any  money. 

Mr.  UBONATI.  And  with  reference 
to  the  S-percent  figure  retamed  for  ad- 
ministrative costs — that  amounts  to 
about  $5  a  year  per  policy;  is  that  not 
correct?    

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  That  is 
oorreet. 

Mr.  UBONATI.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  eliminating  those  who  are  not  sendee 
oonneoted  from  this  bill  and  exeludlng 
thoee  persons,  srou  are  oontemplatlng  a 
more  unsettled  flnanoial  situation  ao  far 
aa  the  aenrloe-oonneoted  veterana  are 
oonoemed;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  SMTTR  of  California.  Z  am  afraid 
Z  do  not  follow  the  gentleman'a  question. 
Mr.ZJBONATZ.  Zf  aanrioa-oonnaotad 
diaabled  vetarana  are  insured  under  thia 
bill,  they  cannot  procure  any  insuranoe 
from  private  inauranoa  oompaniaa:  la 
that  not-ao? 

Mr.  BMZTH  of  California.  Z  do  not 
know,  but  an  individual  might  have  an 
injury  and  there  might  ba  many  Inaur- 
anoa companlaa  that  do  inaura  indi- 
viduala  who  might  have  aoma  diaabilitiaa. 
Mr,  LZBONATZ,  lut  tha  majority  of 
tham  would  ba  diaquaUflad  by  tha  doe- 
tor'i  oartlfloaH  aa  to  auah  diaabiUty: 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  IMZTN  of  CaUfornia.  May  Z 
aimply  atata  thU.  ao  f ar  aa  Z  am  oon- 

oamad.  Z  thtek  tha  Fadaral  Oovammant 
ahpuld  offar  inauranoa  and  do  arary- 
thing  tha  Oovammant  poaaibb  can  for 
any  aarvioa-oonnaotad  dlaaUad  vataran. 
zn  my  own  opinion,  thara  ia  not  too  muah 
that  tha  Oovammant  ean  do  for  tham. 
and  Z  am  for  that.  On  your  quaation 
M  to  alimmatini  tham,  z  eannot  anawar 
that. 

Mr,  LZBONATZ,  Doaa  tha  lanUaman 
from  Califomia  feel  that  thia  poaitton 
that  ia  batni  takan  today  on  raoommit- 
tinr  tha  blU  with  a  orippttni  amandmant 
ia  purely  to  protect  the  insuranoe  oom- 
paniaa; ia  that  not  ao? 

Mr.  BMZTH  of  Califomia.  Z  could  not 
make  any  auoh  atatamant  aa  that 


Mr.  UBONATI.  What  other  ivason 
would  you  give  for  not  permitting  a 
group  of  servicemen  to  support  and  carry 
on  a  program  such  as  this  which  is  self- 
liquidating  where  their  premiums  would 
pay  for  the  expense  of  administrative 
costs  and  where  they  could  be  insured 
at  a  low  rate.  What  other  reasons  would 
you  have  for  recommitting  this  bill. 
which  was  voted  out  of  the  committee 
unanimously? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  Basically, 
I  favor  private  entennlse.  I  would  not 
reopen  this  at  this  time  to  16  million 
people  who  are  potential  customers  for 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  liOCHEL.  Mr.  Shaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  the  only  point 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  try- 
ing to  make  is  Uiat  if  the  motion  to  re- 
commit is  limited  to  veterans  with  a 
service-connected  disability,  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  tboee  pre- 
miums for  insurance  to  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  are  pegged  at 
a  higher  level  than  for  those  who  would 
not  have  a  service-connected  discJt>illty 
and  is  on  an  actuarial  basis.  Would 
that  not  be  true,  I  ask  the  r^mirm^n 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Z  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texaa.  The  aervloa- 
connected  would  pay  the  same  price  that 
the  World  War  n  servloe-oonnfected 
paid,  but  this  inoludaa  100-paraant  dia- 
abled: World  War  n  did  not  go  above 
90  percent. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8MZTH  of  California.  Z  yield  to 
tha  lantlaman. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Row  do  the  rafeaa 
compare  in  the  private  inauranoa  oom- 

'**ii!?*iJliiJ*  ••**•  ^"1^  ^  inauranoa» 
Mr.  BMZTH  of  CaUfomla.  Ttm  quaa- 
Uon  ia.  Row  do  tha  rataa  oompara  with 
the  aama  type  of  private  inauranoa  oom- 
pany  rataa?  z  am  inolinad  to  think,  and 
Z  WiU  ohaok  with  tha  lanttaman  from 
Taxaa  (Mr.  TaAevi],  but  Z  am  inolUMd 
to  think  that  tha  way  tha  bUl  ia  writtan, 
tha  ehanoaa  ara  that  thay  ean  obtain 

R?  Wu!"^J3^***•  •!  •houtlha  aama  ooat 
that  thia  bUl  wouM  prevlda.  Zi  thai 
atatamant  raaaonably  oorraet? 

rtportad  biU  it  U  aomawhat  ahaapar,  nol 
any  treat  amount  (or  tha  avaitia  at« 
oompaniaa.  III1.N  par  yaar  lor  110.000: 
undar  tha  Uu  it  would  baalmit  Ml*  iSa 
annually, 

Mr.  BMZTR  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
•Sfakar.  if  tha  rula  ia  adoplad  and  tha 
bill  U  ooniidarad.  Z  hopa  tha  motion  to 
raoommit  wUl  ba  auBporlad, 

Z  now  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  nay  good 
chairman,  tha  lanUaman  from  Taxaa 
tMr.  TiAaui). 

Mr.  BZ8X.  Mr.Bpaakar,  ZnewylaM 
to  the  gentleman  from  '^■**rrUrpi  (Mr. 
Cotaaaa]  I  minutaa. 

Mr.  COLMIR.  Mr.  Bpaakar,  Z  am 
vary  irataful  to  my  ooUaaiua  (or  hia 
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gracious  aitpcMrUoameiit  of  Ume  iMre; 
M  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  know  ttiat 
I  noed  tbe  whole  S  minutee.  but  I  think 
before  Z  am  through  I  may  aik  for  an 
ivflilfyftnal  *Tfwir**  of  mlnuteet  tf»y^  the 
time  is  so  Umited  here  for  debate. 

Mr.  apeakir.  X  take  thli  tima  merely 
to  point  out  to  thle  Bouee  aiatn  what 
you  are  doing  hare  today.  At  the  be- 
tlnnlnc  of  thle  eeseton  you  added  to 
the  Rttlee  Oommlttee:  you  laUl  you 
wanted  tlMXmiM  to  woik  it!  wUl  lome 


MMirti  oitt  that  ptAkJat  or  •taoktBi  the 
Kulei  OemmltHe  In  order  to  let  that 
obititpeNitti  body  Ia  Um  to  that  the 
IIWMi  oqhiM  ooMidir  litldAtloh  tl  want* 

id  «■«  Ml  te  Ml  of  MA  lllill    T»i 

le«iar«  on  a  nUrani*  bitt  ttat  aflwn 
oifor  It  Mtttton  ^Mtorane,  totofdtet  lo 
the  ilalHMnl  hwt«  yott  tit  Mttni  \w 
a  MU  thai  thti  •onuoui  CoaaattlH  on 
IHiki  hai  toM  ottV  tht  Mohtd  OMn« 
nttlw,  tf  you  Witt,  thai  dMt  not  tin 
you  an  opMHunlty  to  debate  thle  thing 
for  MMo  than  a  oouple  of  houra— and  Z 
•a  not  mro  II  ttvii  you  thai  aueh— and 
to  offer  no  amendaenta  If  that  la  not 
gagging.  Z  do  not  kxMw  what  gagging  is. 
If  that  ia  gtvtng  the  Bouee  an  oM^ortu- 
nity  to  work  Ita  wiXU  I  do  not  know  what 
that  tnm  meanB»  either. 

Z  am  merely  protesting  here  this 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
liberal  Oommlttee  on  Rules  to  bring  out 
gag  rules.  We  brought  one  out  last 
year  on  the  postal  bill.  I  opposed  it  in 
the  committee  and  I  opposed  it  oh  the 
floor.  As  a  matter  <a  fact,  by  one  vote 
in  oommlttee  we  voted  out  an  open  rule 
on  my  motion,  but  then  somebody  moved 
to  reoonstder  and  we  got  the  committee 
ba^  together  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
we  voted  out  a  closed  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  f rom  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Mls^8sU>pl  5  additional 
minutes. 

BCr.  COLMER.  I  thank  my  liberal 
friend  for  his  liberality. 

I  came  down  here  in  the  well  of  the 
Rouse  on  that  occasion  and  pointed 
outto  you  what  you  were  doing,  and 
some  of  you,  remembering  what  you  had 
done  before,  reversed  that  position  and 
we  considered  that  bin  under  an  open 
rule  by  voting  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion. Some  people  around  here  think 
of  me  and  refer  to  me  as  a  conservative, 
I  have  never  denied  that  I  am.  But 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  procedure 
in  this  House.  I  am  a  true  liberal.  I 
have  not  yet  voted  for  a  closed  rule.  I 
did  not  vote  for  this  one. 

I  might  mention  that  in  the  com- 
mittee I  was  for  reporting  out  an  open 
rule  and  giving  the  House  an  opportu- 
nity to  woi^  its  will. 

I  think  we  are  all  grown  up.  I  think 
we  know  how  to  legislate  and  vote.  I 
I  do  not  think  we  have  to  be  gagged. 
A  lot  ef  these  veterans  ba^  home  too 
are  grown  up  enough  to  know  what  is 
Kotng  on  around  here.  So  do  not  think 
you  are  putting^  anyttilng  over  on  any- 
body by  this  gag  rule. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  you,  as  I  did 
on  the  pootal  hOl,  to  vote  down  the  pre- 


vious question.    You  made  your  ii 
now  lie  in  It.    But  I  want  to  pointjlout 
to  you  Just  exactly  what  you  are  m^lng 
and  the  growing  tendency  on  the 
of  this  Uberallaed  Rules  Committed  to 
report  out  gag  rules.  I 

Mr.SIBK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utaa  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  l{Mr. 

ZilBONATi]. 

Mr.LZBOKATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  th»  sole 
purpoae  of  thla  bUl  la  to  permit  those 
vttarana  who  hava  dropped  their  iii(ur- 
anaa  after  thay  aama  out  of  the  setVioe 
to  rainatata  their  Inauranaa, 

Aa  you  wlU  raaaU,  the  average  of 
who  aar^^  In  World  War  ZZ  waa  U ;, 
Wo  foaUM  thai  whatavar  pramluma 
wouM  hava  lopay  aflar  laavlat  the 
loaa  thay  woro  unable  to  »ay«  Ju 
Ihoaa  who  aarvfd  In  World  War  t 

Wt  did  laka  tha  larm  Inauranaaiout 
of  thla  blU.    TtM  Valarana  GomUttaa 
volad  that  out,  and  approved  tha  aa 
Tha  taraa  Inauranoa  u  removed  so  that 
wa  would  not  dla^uaUfy  tha  general 
naaa  trand  of  private  bualnaaa. 

Unfortunataly.  aooaa  people  think  ihat 
by  eloBing  this  avenue  of  insuranoe  they 
benefit  the  private  insuranoe  oomira- 
ttona.  Zn  reality,  when  you  open  upi  in- 
suranoe to  people,  even  under  this  otosed 
rule,  you  create  a  sentiment  and  a  Con- 
fidence in  these  same  individuals  for 
private  insuranoe — insurance  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  Insurance  for 
whatever  possessions  they  may  have.land 
in  all  other  fields  of  insurance,  ijhat 
was  proven  after  the  first  war.  thajt  it 
was  a  stimulation  to  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. { 

I 

Leading  insurance  men  spoke  before 
our  committee  who  are  Members  of  the 
House  and  stated  they  felt  the  same>ay 
about  this  question.  This  opens  up|  in- 
surance 5-year  level  premium  term,  20- 
year  endowment  at  age  60  and  65,j30- 
payment  life,  and  ordiiuur  life. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  this  Con- 
gress should  prevent  a  group  of  veteitans 
from  reinstating  their  policies,  if^ey 
show  good  health,  under  the  same  ttbns 
in  an  independent  relationship  to  their 
classified  groups.  I  think  a  great  oriti- 
clsm  would  result  if  you  defeat  thisbill. 
You  would  place  upon  the  House  a  threat 
of  defamation  of  honesty  of  purpose,  ts^ou 
will  not  be  serving  these  yoimg  service- 
men who  are  able  to  pay  the  mininium 
premiiuns.  you  are  mitigating  against 
them  because  of  private  interests  or  pri- 
vate corporations.  I  do  not  accuse  ifiy- 
body.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  chairma2  of 
my  committee.  I  think  he  is  honest  and 
sincere  and  I  have  no  doubt  aboutlhis 
integrity.  But  I  think  he  has  ma^ie  a 
mistake  by  making  this  move  on  [the 
floor  of  the  House.  No  one  could  atfest 
to  the  fact  that  by  changing  the  rftles 
now  you  weaken  the  fund  by  limiting  it 
to  the  service-connected  disabled.    T 

You  may  be  called  upon  to  repleiilsh 
that  fund,  if  in  accordance  with  the  m__ 
ical  situation  they  will  succumb  earlier 
than  was  expected  under  actuary  tables. 

Most  of  them  cannot  get  private 
surance  companies  now  to  issue  policies 
because  of  their  lAysical  oonditioa    I 
say  to  you  that  it  is  a  reflection  uton 
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the  Integrity  of  this  House  to  defeat  this 
bill  by  recommitting  it  with  a  crippling 
amendment  and  destroying  its  general 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  service  organiia- 
tion— every  national  veterana'  service 
organization— has  asked  for  thla  relief 
for  many  years.  Now  we  have  an  op- 
portunlty  to  give  them  what  they  ao 
Justly  deserve:  because  of  the  eondltlons 
that  they  found  themaelvea  In  aubaa- 
quent  to  the  war  they  ware  not  able  to 
continue  paymanu  on  their  pollalaa.  The 
oommlttee  took  out  the  term  Inauranaa 
on  tha  bill  baoauaa  It  waa  ahown  that 
In  World  War  X  aoma  had  lo  pay  ai 
hiih  aa  IliOOO  on  a  IIO^OOO  Inauranaa 
Mitay,  and  that  Inaludad  Qonaral  ''llaah 
Jaak"  Farahtng.  to^  wo  raallaa  Ihat 
later  on  In  life  thay  wouM  alao  bo  aon* 
tm\u^  with  thaaa  high  praaaluma  of 
MV.ftO  a  month,  whiah  la  mora  than  ona 
can  be  expected  to  pay  under  larm  In* 
surance.  So  we  gave  them  thU  general 
health  type  of  tnturanoe  with  the  provl- 
alon  that  all  axpanaH  be  taken  out  by 
the  Government  for  the  admlnlatratlon 
of  the  act,  and  all  surplus  moneys  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  hope  the  House  will 
defeat  the  motion  to  recommit  with 
amendment  and  pass  the  nUe. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HM.  12333)  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit,  for 
1  year,  the  granting  of  national  service 
life  Insurance  to  certain  veterans  here- 
tofore eligible  for  such  insurance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TeaciteI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  H.R.  12333,  with 
Mr.  Loser  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TeaCue] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresJ 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

First.  It  would  reopen  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance — for  a  maximimi  of 
$10,000— for  1  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment.   By  way  of  example,  if  the  bill 
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shoxild  be  signed  into  law  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1962,  appUoattona  would  atart  be- 
ing received  on  September  1.  196S,  and 
eligible  individuate  would  have  untU  Au- 
gust  31. 1964.  to  apply  for  thla  Inauranoe. 

Second.  Generally,  It  ooveri  all  tndl- 
viduala  who  aarvad  between  October  8, 
1940.  and  December  SI.  1M«.  regardleea 
of  whether  or  not  they  had  Insuranoe 
at  any  time  durtng  their  eervlee. 

Third,  Bxoepttng  certain  nuplno  vat- 
erani  and  paraona  on  active  duty,  It  aov« 

t^.  •il  *!^V2?i"^  ?&•  "^^^  between 
P«\o^  ^  \M0,  and  Deoembar  «1,  IIM, 
Induatva,  who  ware  allglbia  lo  apply  for 
nauianat,  roiardlaaiof  whtlhor  or  not 
||j«j^^2i|<tyMuranaa  at  any  lima  duHni 

^laaMad  tndlvldvaki  who  ralum  lo  aa« 
Uva  duly  or  aallva  duly  for  iralnlni  for 
91  dayaor  mora  la  larmlnalad.  but  naay 
be  picked  again  without  aaadlaal  akaml* 
nation  within  lao  daya  loUowInt  their 
dlaaharta,  Alao,  the  Inauranaa  la  not 
payable  for  death  which  ooauia  while  on 
acUve  duty  or  active  duty  for  training 
under  a  call  or  order  for  leee  than  Si 
daya  if  dependenoy  and  Indemnity  oom- 
PansaUon  U  payable  at  the  time  of 
death,  m  such  a  case  the  cash  value  If 
any.  is  payable. 

fourth.  The  insuranoe  is  entirely 
limited  to  permanent  plans— ordinary 
life.  20-pay  life.  SO-pay  life.  20-year  en- 
dowment, endowment  at  age  60,  and  en- 
dowment at  age  66.  No  term  Insurance 
is  provided. 

Fifth.  All  service-connected  disabled 
veterans,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  dis- 
abUity.  are  eUglble  for  insurance. 

Sixth.  The  administrative  costs  are 
estimated  at  $7,716,000  the  first  year,  but 
this  is  a  bookkeeping  transaction,  inas- 
much as  the  insured  will  pay  approxi- 
mately $S  per  policy  per  year  for 
administrative  costs. 

Seventh.  Medical  examinations  where 
required,  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
applicant. 

The  bill  is  the  same  as  requested  by 
the  administration  which  I  introduced 
last  June,  except  in  two  respects.  No 
term  insurance  is  provided  and  service- 
connected  disabled,  regardless  of  the  de- 
gree of  disability,  are  eligible  for  this 
insurance.  The  original  VA  draft  bill 
had  limited  the  service-connected  to 
those  disabled  between  10  and  90  per- 
cent. The  amendment  making  these 
two  changes  was  sponsored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peimsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylos). 

The  four  major  veterans'  organiza- 
tions— American  Legion.  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  AMVETS.  and  Veterana 
of  Foreign  Wars— all  support  the  idea 
inherent  in  this  legislation  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  is  in  favor  of  the 
general  proposal,  although  it  would 
prefer  the  version  as  originally  intro- 
duced. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
advised  that,  while  it  has  in  the  past 
objected  to  this  reopening  question,  it 
has  no  objection  to  enactment  of  a  pro- 
posal of  thla  nature.    The  views  of  the 
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exeeuUve  agencies  are  indicated  by  the 
letters  which  I  will  read: 

«aimuTi¥s  OvfKn 

or  TMM  PaaUBBHT 

WmMhinfton,  DXf^  Junt  if.  iH». 

Hon.  fHiOT  I,  TsfteTTB- 

CM<nii«n.  OommatM  oa  Vt»mna'  AHIn. 

V.S.  HouH  0/  JI«|ir«Mal««<vM.  ir««Jiliif . 

torn.  D.O. 

DBAS  Ma.  ONAiaMAN;  This  ti  la  r««poast 
to  your  requeet  for  vteiM  of  tbe  Bumu^ef 

iMuraaee  %a  ^wraas  bereiefere  ellgiMe  ter 
•ueb  tai^raa«a^ 

M  h,  IIUI  WOUM  aitabllia  a  i.year  pirlea« 
Wgiaauig  a|Meat«M%ely  i  yM/iheruTe 

ablfd  aMHeemea  aad  veieiaaa,  wbe  aarvH 

durtair  the  peHed  beiwaea  Oeiober  a.  lata, 
aad  Jaauary  I.  iaiV«  weuM  ae  eltgiMe  in 
^^^^.J^*y  lasufaaee  under  the  neuonel 

Keerv^  Ufe  lasvttaae*  pregram.  or  InereaM 
teeuoa  now  h%M,  up  lo  a  mattmuia  ai0.« 
.  The  am  would  establleb  a  new  trust 
fund,  deelgaaied  ibe  «*poelMrvlee  lasuraaee 
tuad.**  lo  re««4^  iaeoifte  troe&  premiums. 
tnvMim«B%s,  »ae  approprtalM  funUs,  aa«  to 
pay  claims.  OIyIOobOb.  and  admlaiairaUve 
oosuk  NoDdiaablod  votwaas  and  Mrvloenen 
who  appllsd  tor  such  laturaaee  durtng  tht 
l-TMT  pwiod  would  b*  ohargod  for  th«  ad- 
tftUonal  sdmlnUtrattv*  costs  roaultlng  from 
th*lr  partldpaUon  la  th*  Insuranc*  program. 
H^^  liass  would  alio  pormit  strTlco-diiablsd 
MfTloemen  and  vetarana  to  b*  granted  In- 
surance under  the  nonpartlclpstlng  aerrloe- 
dUabled  Tetarans'  Inmnnce  progrmm  durlns 
the  aame  1-year  period. 

H.R.  llBSa  IB.  therefore.  almUar  In  many 
fundamental  reepecta  to  HJl.  ei64.  upon 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported 
adversely  to  yoiu-  committee  July  6.  1961. 
Our  reasons  for  opposing  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  reopen  the  veterans'  Insiirance  pro- 
gram as  reflected  In  our  report  on  HJl.  8104 
related  to  the  serious  problems  we  foresee 
In  relation  to  e»lstlng  servicemen's  and  vet- 
•r»ns'  survivor  benefits  programs;  the  lack  of 
relationship  between  the  propoeed  reopening 
and  any  service-related  need  or  Oovemment 
obllgaUon;  the  lapse  of  time,  both  since  the 
termination  of  the  military  service  periods 
and  the  closing  of  the  Insuranoe  program: 
the  dupUcatlon  of  the  faclUtlee  and  resources 
of  commercial  Insurance  companies  which 
would  occxxr:  and  the  significant  cost  to  the 
Government  involved. 

We  have  carefuUy  reviewed  our  previously 
expressed  position.  WhUe  the  review  has 
confirmed  our  view  that  there  Is  no  «»n- 
pelUng  need  or  Oovenunent  obligation  to 
reopen  those  long-closed  Insxirance  pro- 
grams, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  not 
object  to  a  limited  period  of  reopening  during 
which  eligibility  to  Uke  out  Insurance  and 
keep  It  In  force  would  be  restricted  to  those 
not  In  mlUtary  service  who  between  October 
8,  1040.  and  January  1.  1067,  would  have  been 
eligible   for  insurance.    U  so  limited,   o\u 

most  serious  concern  would  be  ttnminfit^Mi 

I.e.,  the  potential  adverse  Impact  of  reopen- 
ing on  the  existing  comprehensive  program 
of  benefits  for  servicemen  and  for  ez-serrlce- 
men  deceased  from  service-connected  causes. 
We  believe  that  rates  toe  this  Insuranoe 
should  be  based  on  the  most  modem  ac- 
tuarial tables,  that  It  should  be  fully  self- 
supporting  as  to  admlnlctratlve  expenses 
and  benefit  costs,  and  that  the  poUciea  Is- 
sued shoxUd  be  nonpartlclpatlng  (any  sur- 
plus funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  general 
fxmd  of  the  Treasury). 


not 


In  summary,  tbsrsfora,  wtaUa  w 
regard  kglsUtton  of  this  sort  as  _ 

the  BurMu  of  the  Budget  wouM  not  ofeieet 
to  legiriation  UmlML  along  the  Unas  outUaad 
above  U  the  OoBffvea  aesi  fit  to  aaaot  aaoh 
leglalatton. 

The  Veterans'  AdmlnlstratlaD  Is  transmit- 
ting a  draft  blU.  m  tti  report  to  tbe  eem. 
»l%toe.  whleb  peevNtas  aa  eee«»lable  pro. 
gram  for  reapMOBg, 
aiaowoly  your*. 

Davie  E 


^^^Hf^^^vmrn^Ht  aa  Veteraa**  4|a#e« 
V Jv  Neuae  e/  JHpr»Hateweee>  Watatuf 

Ba^a  Mav  OMaiMiaM)  hi  maaaia  ta  aaua 

vn^M  ler  a  NpeH  ea  N  Jt.  llSTMtb  fia« 
itaia  I  am  pieaaai  %a  nnaiiaiai  tavaraSa 
aatlaa  by  mrla»iimi  ta  HabStiiru 
auiaarlS;  RTa  ttSSSdpl&.TrS%lM 
of  aatiwMa  eemee  ute  taeuraaee  ta  niMaS 
bereietere  eUglble  ter  euSTSSUM?^^ 
As  90U  know  tbe  Vaiwaaa'  adntalMiatlaa 
Bubaliied  aa  uataimaMe  lepert  to>o5 
Mmmliiee  leei  year  ea  a  bSwiib  a  IZ 
If^L^!*'*^***   ^^  pooliioa  ai  %aa%  %im»  re- 
dseiea  a  eentlauailoa  or  the  poUof  off  are- 
vlous  Admimsuaiors  regardUkg  ^  roleef 
tbe  Ooverameat  Ui  aeUvlUes  or  a  eom- 
BMrelal  type  euoh  m  the  Ute  laaura&e*  pro> 
pam.    stnee  than,  tha  wtool*  aubjaet  haa 
bean  oarafully  atMUad  and  raavaluaiad  and 
I  have  ooneludad  that  tbe  wtUMUrawal  in 
loai  or  tba  pHvUaga  tharatolora  graatad  to 
mllUons  of  World  War  U.  vetarans  to  weuro 
Insuranea— many  of  whom  had  not  yet  da- 
tarmined  their  Insuranoe  naad»— may  wM 
have  eaussd  hardship  or  oawlsa  dadsloa  In 
many  Instanoes.     I  beUeve,  tharefotv    that 
an  extension  of  this  prlvUega.  for  a  lUnltad 
period,  to  veterans  who  were  prerioualy  ali- 
glble  for  Insxiranoe  by  reason  of  servloa  to 
ttelr  country  is  approprtate.    Porttier.  with 
re^jact  to  veterans  who  served  prior  to  1951. 
adequate  recognition  has  not  been  0v«n  to 
the  ObllgaUon  of  tbe  OovemnMnt  towaid 
those  veterans  whose  Insurabmty  has  been 
seriously  Impaired.  If  not  lost,  by  reason  of 
their  servloe-mcurred  dlsabmttes.    This  leg- 
islation would  properly  meet  that  obligation. 
Por    the    above   reasons    I   strongly    urge 
that  the  Congress  enact  leglaUtton  having 
the  basic  obJecUves  of  HJl.  11882.    However, 
to  avoid  the  pyramiding  of  survivor  beneflta 
for  deaths  in  the  active  service   I  niggisl 
that  the  bUl  be  amended  to  restrict  dlgl- 
bUity  to  take  out  Insuranoe  and  keep  It  in 
force   to   thoee   not   In   the   active  military 
service  who,  between  October  8.  1040.  and 
January  1,  1067,  were  eligible  for  insuranoe. 
For  administrative  reasons  I  also  believe  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  such  Insuxanoa 
nonparUclpatlng.    Veterans'  Administration 
representotlves  wiU  be  pleased  to  furnish 
and!  technical  assistance  as  your  staff  may 
desire   in  developing  ^^prc^vlate   language 
for  such  antendments. 

There  Is  endoaed  a  detailed  analyala 
covering  the  provisions  of  HJl.  11883;  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Inaoraace  pR«ram 
since  1040:  and  data  regarding  the  admin- 
istrative and  other  cost  aspects  of  the  bUI. 
We  understand  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  m  a  separate  report.  Is  advlBlng  jpour 
committee  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  leg- 
islation on  this  subject,  if  Umited  ^inng  tbe 
lines  covered  by  the  above  suggested  amssbd- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

J.  8.  QLiAaoK.  Jr.. 

Adminiatnaor. 
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table  will  be. 

pgdbyy  taMe  of 
ItM,  9  pcfwnC  KMcdt  ttte  Insuraooe  will 
be  mmfcrtlcttMtUiUf— no  dtfidemli. 

Ilie  average  age  of  World  Wu  U  vet- 
wmna  as  of  June  30  was  43  yean  and  of 
KOreaa  conflict  Tctaisiis  31.9  years. 

The  ■■wtnrimrnto  adopicd  toy  the  com- 
mittee are  an  effort,  of  conrae,  to  give 
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all  senrioe-ccmnected  disabled  an  opbor- 
tunlty  to  vet  tbis  Insurance,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  term  insurance  was 
due  to  the  experience  which  the  comt^t- 
tee  hashad  in  seeing  thousands  of  W<>rld 
War  I  and  some  Wwld  War  n  veterans 
faced  with  ever-increasing  prenilum 
rates,  which  they  were  and  are  finding 
exceedingly  difficult  to  pay. 


The  Senate  on  August  S  passed  S.  3597. 
a  similar  bill.  The  princU>al  difference 
between  the  Soiate  version  and  the 
House  bill  is  that  the  former  i»x)Tide8  for 
term  Instnmnce  and  the  House  version 
does  not. 

The  rates  for  a  given  age  on  these 
policies  are  set  forth  in  the  tables,  which 
I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


H.R.  12333  AS  Reported 

Annual  premium  roles,  good  health  applicants,  per  $1,000  insurance 

I 

|0«i"  =  l«»  CSC  basic  table  (loaded),  3  percent  (nonparttripating)  (admlntetraUve  cost  est^ated  at  $S  annnally  per  poUo*  not  included)] 


1962 


87. 


n. 

32.. 
8S. 

M. 
ML 

Ml. 

S7. 

m. 

at. 
m.. 

41. 

43. 


Ordinary 

ItfB 

20^)ay 

BliB 

•^r 

20-vear 
eDOow- 

Kndow- 
ment 

Endow- 
ment 

ment 

at  60 

at  65 

tM.ao 

»17.17 

$18.14 

S9ft.»4 

817.64 

814.80 

ULes 

17.64 

Ilia 

37.06 

18. 3S 

15.30 

11.  u 

l&U 

1S.V7 

87.06 

18.30 

16.10 

11.48 

18.60 

14.44 

87.17 

20.13 

16.81 

II.  M 

10.18 

14.80 

37.17 

21.19 

17.82 

1X41 

laes 

15.27 

37.29 

22.26 

18.36 

1S.M 

».a4 

Ul78 

37.41 

23.32 

19.30 

U.K 

aoiM 

ie.32 

37.53 

24.74 

20.24 

14.09 

21.43 

16.06 

37.68 

26.  OS 

21.19 

14.  SB 

22.14 

17.28 

87.88 

27.47 

22.36 

U.27 

22.73 

i&oe 

38.00 

28.01 

23.44 

u.ae 

23.44 

18.8B 

38.24 

30.66 

24.63 

ILSl 

24.  U 

19l18 

38.36 

32.66 

26.0fi 

17.17 

24.88 

18.77 

38.60 

34. « 

27.47 

18.11 

25.81 

20.60 

38.07 

36.83 

28.89 

18.  n 

28Lfi3 

21.31 

38.31 

39.31 

30.66 

i».a6 

27.47 

22.02 

30.66 

42.03 

32.44 

XLeo 

2&ao 

22.87 

40.02 

46.11 

34.33 

Issue  age 


S::;;::::::;;;::::q 

S:::;:::;:::::::;q 

47       -\ 

48 J 

50 - ...J. 

51 -4 

62. J 

M Zl 

M J 

» - -.4 

87 J 

68- ~i 

59 .J. 

<»  -I 


Ordinary 

life 


20-pay 
life 


$21.56 

$29.36 

22.49 

30.10 

23.86 

31.37 

24.74 

82.32 

2C.93 

33.  SO 

27.28 

34.69 

28.53 

98.87 

20.05 

37.2V 

31.49 

38.71 

33.18 

40.28 

34.92 

41.67 

36.70 

43.33 

38.83 

46.22 

40.84 

47.12 

43.21 

48.13 

45.46 

6I.2fi 

48.07 

63.63 

47.00 

52.00 

30-pay 
life 


$23.80 
24.74 
2S.«« 
26.76 
27.82 
28.89 
30.19 
31.49 
32.91 
34.45 
36.11 
37.88 
38.66 
41.fi7 
43.92 
46.17 
48.66 
47.47 


■ar 


20-yei 
eixioi 


ment 


$40.49 
41.08 
41.44 
42.08 
42.74 
43.45 
44.16 

4.5.  a 

4.5.94 
47.00 
48.18 
49.49 
80.79 
82.33 
53.87 
S5.64 

67.  ee 

55.41 


Endo'w- 
n«nt 
at  60 


(4&43 

82.21 

56.88 

61.83 

67.01 

73.64 

81. 3> 

00.80 

102.17 

1I&26 

134.37 

138.41 

191.  79 

341.87 

324.  74 

489.90 

983.23 


Endow- 
ment 
at  66 


$36l68 

3&95 
41  44 

4140 

47.59 

51.14 

SS.17 

60.  G7 

R4.  76 

31).  80 

77.78 

85.9.5 

«5.6>> 

107.511 

122.30 

141.00 

165.  »< 

192.74 


PrmUum   rmtea  per  $lj009  aerviee  disabted 
tmenrmnee  (J7) 

OBmvAST  jjrt 
•Age:  Annual 

as $  l«.  22 

ae 16. 68 

27 17. 06 

as 17. 63 

aa 18.00 

80 18. 47 

81 18. 94 

83 i».  63 

S3 30.01 

34 30.72 

86 31.81 

86 81.90 

87 32.61 

88 38-  44 

80 34. 16 

40 25. 10 

« 26. 93 

«a 26.  87 

«8 - - 27. 04 

♦• - ao.  01 

66 - 80.  07 

66 81. 35 

67 89.  66 

48 S3. 08 

40 S8. 40 

00 86.04 

»i 8&  71 

13 40.40 

68 tt.  ss 

84 44.  40 

86 46.63 

66 48.88 

87 51.38 

58 53. 99 

Bt 66.  83 

60 89.  91 

61 63.  22 

6K_. _ 86.  65 

•8 70.  44 

M 74.  69 

•8 78.  97 

66- 83. 70 

67 88.  67 

68 _.  94. 12 

68 : 100.04 

■70 106.  43 

71 113. 18 


Premium    rates    per   tlfiOQ   service   dis^^led 
inaurence  (H) — Continued 

OKSiKABT  ura — continued 

Age:  Annual 

72 6iai.  52 

73 laij.  67 

74 larj.  21 

75 14$.  68 

30-FATMXNT  LITE 

25 ._. _  xd.  77 

26 ai.  13 

27 a*.  48 

28 a^.  84 

29-— al.  19 

»0 _  al  87 

81 — S.  14 

82 aO  49 

83 5.  09 

34 3.  68 

85-__ ai  03 

•• '..'..'.'.II  26.  52 

« S  23 

«— - — - 4  06 

42 - .- S  77 

48 aa.  72 

4* - - 33  66 

« ~ 8I|.  61 

*» - 811  68 

47... _ si  86 

48 ;g  04 

40- sS  46 

80- 37.88 

M all  42 

80 4ii.  08 

83 ^.  86 

64 4«.  75 

66 44  88 

66 ^  13 

67 Bil  60 

68 54i  10 

60 si  96 

60 6|i  91 

61 6|[  23 

6a 661  77 

63 701  44 

64 74|  59 

65 78;  97 


Premium    rates    per   $lftO0   service   disabled 
insurance  {H) — Continued 

aO-PATMEHT  Lira 

Age:  Annuo/ 

25 826.  10 

26 25.45 

27 ._     25.93 


28. 
29. 
80. 
31. 
32- 
33- 
84. 


_  26.40 

36.87 

27.85 

37.82 

38.80 

38.88 

29.48 

35 29.95 

86 80  QQ 

37 31  26 

38 31.97 

39 82.  68 

40 33  39 

41 34  10 

42 34.92 

43 85  75 

44 39  70 

4* 87.65 

4C 36.  71 

47 3g  78 

48 40.96 

49 42.  15 


50. 
51. 
52. 

53. 


43.45 
44.87 
46.29 
47.96 
54 49  72 

55--- 51.50 

W 68.51 

66.64 
67.89 
60.  3S 
63.10 
66.06 
68.14 
T2.  67 
70.86 
80.30 
84.77 
89.62 
94.83 
100.61 
106.67 
113.30 


67 

58 

69 

60 

61 

62 .    ... 

63 

64 ___ 

6S .._ 

66 

67 .. 

68 

09 

70 

71 
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Premium   rates   per   tlfiOO   service   disabled 
inauranee  (H) — Continued 

fo-PATicKNT  LDT— continued 

^4:  AnntiaZ 

72 8U0M 

78 138.67 

74 137.  21 

75 146.  68 

10-TSAS  BmoWKXXT 

16 40.  73 

16 40.  73 

17 40.  84 

18 - — 40.  84 

»» 40. 84 

20 40. 96 

21 40.  06 

22 40.06 

23 41  08 

24 4106 

26 

36 _ 

87 I 

28 
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41.30 
41.30 
41.88 
41.44 


» 41.44 


80- 

81.. 

38-. 


41.55 

41.87 

41.79 

33 41^91 

34 42.  08 

86- __  42. 15 

*^ 42.88 

87 42.  60 

88 42.  74 

89 42.98 

40 43. 33 

41 43. 57 

48 44  28 

44 44^  75 

4»  - 46  32 

46 4ft  82 

i':::::::::: 

49 

80 _         ~_i" 

61 _      __  "" 

62 

63 ~"^ 

64 

65 

•6 _ 

67 


- 47.  12 

47.96 

48.78 

49.72 

60.  79 

62.00 

- 63.39 

64.81 

66.47 

68.26 

*8 60. 26 

69 82' 39 

60 84  88 

n 87.  48 

62 TO.  44 

2 73.64 

66 '."""  


67. 


77.07 

80.98 

86.24 

OB _  05.07 

•® ...'.   10o!63 

i? -.- 106.79 

71 118  43 

72 120.  64 

2 128. 57 

'*- - 137.  21 

75 148.  88 


AT  Aom   so 


26 

27... 
2C._. 
29—. 
90-.. 

31 

32... 
33... 

84 

35... 

86 

37... 
38... 
39— 
40- — 
41-_. 
42-.. 


32.  38 

23.20 
M.08 

24.86 
25.81 
86.87 
27.94 
29.24 
80. -^S 
31.85 

86.04 
86.83 
38.71 
40.96 
43.  S3 
46.94 
48.89 


CVIU- 


-1056 


Premium    rates    per   tlfiOO   serviea  dUaXtled 

insurance  (AT) — Oonttmied 

xNPowicxNT  AT  Aoc  e»— contlnuMl 

Age:  A*'^vi\\ 

43 ..._  852.00 

44 — 56.  76 

45- -_  80.01 

4«— 64.  76 

47 70.  32 

46 78.  72 

40 84.41 

«> n-BS 

*1 - 104. 66 

** - 118.  M 

58 138. 27 

64 160.06 

55 193.  09 

56 242.  58 

^ 884.98 

68 489.42 

69 981.93 

XNDOWMEltT   AT   AGK    65 

2* -  19.  77 

26 28. 86 

27 21.07 

28 21. 78 

29 22.40 

SO 23!  20 

81 — 84  06 

82 94.80 

38 26. 98 

34 26.87 

35 28.  06 

36 29. 12 

87 80.43 

38 31.86 

39 88.  27 

40 84.81 

41 86.58 

42 88.  48 

48 40.  49 

44 42.  74 

46 48.  22 

46 48.07 

47 61. 14 

48 54  58 

49 58.  87 

" 6B.  78 

61 e7.„ 

62 73. 49 

63 80. 03 

54 - _.  87.85 

55... -. --. 87.86 

66 188.  56 

67 12B.06 

68 140.86 

59- 164.66 

60 197.95 

61 247.67 

62 880.  81 

•» - 404.87 

64 ._  987.  49 

Any  medical  examinatkm  whl^  Is  re- 
quired would  be  at  the  api^eant's  own 
expense  and  by  a  duly  Myyr^fpd  physician. 
Howerer,  it  is  the  plan  mod  hope  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  the  80- 
caDed  short  form  ot  apiriicatton.  not 
reqiiiring  a  formal  physical  examination 
by  a  lioensed  physician,  can  be  «Med 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  and  this  would 
inTolve  no  expense  to  the  applicant. 

All  service-connected  Tcterans  serving 
durino;  this  period,  regardless  ol  the 
oegrec  of  their  disabilitr,  wonM  be  eli- 
gibie  for  a  qsedal  tsrpe  of  insurance, 
usually  descritied  as  "H**  Insurance,  at 
rates  which  were  applicable  to  tiie  World 
War  n  fToop.  It  is  britered  tf»t  thfe 
program,  too,  would  be  on  a  self -sustain- 
ing basis  and,  as  I  have  indicated,  this 
covers  all  veterans  who  are  service  con^ 
nected  even  though  they  may  be  100- 
percent  disabled.     The  World  War  II 


Act  did  not  grant  insurance  for  the  to- 
tally disabled  croup,  but  only  for  those 
disabled  between  10  and  80  percent. 

The  premiums  (m  insurance  ksued  to 
perscms  In  good  health  woUId  be  credited 
to  a  revolving  fund  and  benefits  paid 
f nmi  that  fund.  Insurance  for  tbe  aenr- 
ice-connected  disabled,  on  ttie  ottier 
hand,  would  be  funded  throogh  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  appropria- 
tion. 

When  the  committee  met  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bin.  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [ICr.  Batumi],  who 
has  diown  great  interest  in  this  matter, 
offered  the  sobstitate  amendment  to  tbe 
bill  which  the  committee  fi4optwi  unanl* 
mously.  I  talce  this  opportwdty  to  ex- 
press my  appreciatkxi  to  ttic  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  >y>lp  a*>4 
assistance  in  this  matter  and  the  great 
amount  of  work  that  he  has  <</>"«»  on 
tills  subjecL  The  amendment,  as  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  and  which  is  before 
the  House  today,  made  two  basic  changes 
in  the  bill  as  Introduced:  First.  It  re- 
stricted the  Insurance  to  the  permanent 
type  and  barred  the  issuance  of  term 
insurance;  second,  It  made  the  totally 
disabled  service  connected  eligiUe  for 
insurance,  a  feature  whl^  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  draft  submitted  by 
the  Veterans'  Admirdstration. 

Over  the  years  the  eoramittee  has  been 
Tory  much  concerned  with  tbe  erer-te- 
ereasing  term  rates  applicable  to  the 
type  cf  insurance  available  to  both 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  vet- 
erans. Recently  we  were  fortunate  in 
securing  enactment  of  PntaUe  Ziaw  8T- 
549.  which  gives  a  measure  of  relief  to 
approximately  12,«)0  World  War  I  vct^ 
erana  who  have  maintained  tbetr  inanr- 
anoe  on  a  term  basis. 

"Hie  committee  has  also  paaaed  Siis 
Congress,  and  it  is  still  tied  up  as  a  leralt 
of  a  conflict  between  the  two  TloiiHrH.  the 
bill,  HJl.  85C.  TUs  ia  a  modtlted  Ufe 
bill  which  seeks  to  provide 
to  WOTld  War  n  veterans  by  . 
a  constant  premium  by  authorizing  a  re- 
duction of  the  face  value  of  the  policy  by 
one-half  at  age  65.  I  hope  that  this  lat- 
ter bill  can  be  enacted  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

Only  recently  the  attention  of  the 
committee  was  called  to  a  World  War  n 
veteran  who  had  taken  oot  national 
service  life  insuranee  at  age  Si.  who 
now,  at  age  7C.  has  paid  apprrarimately 
$12,500  in  premiums.  He  has  received 
approodmately  $1,000  in  dividends, 
making  a  net  cost  for  a  $10,000  policy  of 
approodmatdy  $11,590.  Wumciuia  oOier 
instances  can  be  cited  and  I  ask  unani- 
mons  consent  to  insert  In  the  Baooaa  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarlEa,  ecrtain 
tabular  inf  ormatioQ  on  ttiis  and  other 
related  subjects^ 

It  is  for  these  vaBd  reasons  that  the 
eommittee  decided  to  bar  the  teanance 
of  term  insurance.  It  to  the  eommfttee's 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
any  iroteran  who  wishes  to  take  insur- 
ance under  this  bill  that  he  obtain  a 
permanent  plan  under  which  the  pre- 
miums  will  remain  constant  and  where 
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he  win  have  the  advantage  of  caah  sur- 
render, paid-up  insurance,  loan  values, 
and  reinstatement  rights. 

My  position  on  reopening  the  national 
service  life  Insurance  program  Is  so  well 
known  as  to  need  no  further  elaboraUon 
at  this  time.  However,  I  do  think  the 
record  should  be  clear  that  I  have  not 
favored  reopening  the  national  service 
life  insurance  program  and  my  position 
remains  unchanged.  However,  because 
of  the  unfortimate.  and  in  my  opinion 
unnecessary,  association  of  the  question 
of  Insurance  and  service-connected 
compensation,  I  did  not  feel  I  could  take 
the  responsibility  for  delaying  the  enact- 
ment of  the  service-connected  compen- 
sation bill,  H.R.  10743,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  reopening  question.  My 
conscience  is  quite  clear  on  this  subject. 
The  service-connected  veteran  comes 
first.  It  is  fair,  of  course,  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  we  are  considering  today 
has  been  greatly  altered  over  the  orig- 
inal proposition;  all  service-connected 
cases  are  covered;  no  term  insurance  is 
provided;  the  insurance  Is  nonpartlcl- 
pating. 

The  day  following  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  the 
Finance  Ccmunlttee  of  the  other  body 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate,  S. 
3597.  which  is  the  same  as  H.R.  12333 
as  introduced  accept  that  it  provides 
discretionary  authority  for  the  Admin- 
istrator to  incivase  or  decrease  the  rates, 
depoiding  on  whether  or  not  the 
premiums  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
charges  against  the  revolving  fund  or 
are  in  excess  to  the  needs  of  that  fimd. 
The  Senate  bill  as  reported  also  provides 
for  term  ln8iu*ance.  An  adaptation  of 
H.R.  856.  the  modified  life  plan  bill  is 
included. 

It  is  also  good  to  know  that  the  same 
committee  has  reported,  without 
amendment,  the  service-connected  com- 
pensation bill.  HJR.  10743.   I  am  hopeful 


that  that  bill  will  soon  be  passed  by  t^e 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  White  House  so 
that  it  can  be  enacted  into  law  |as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Now  a  word  about  the  history  of  \fx- 
siu'ance  for  our  veterans. 

INSmUMCX   HISTOKT 

The  Qovemment  life  insurance  p||o- 
gram  for  rervicemen  and  veterans  beg^n 
during  World  War  I.  The  War  Risk 
Insurance  Act.  which  was  primarily  Stn- 
tended  to  insure  cargo  on  merchfint 
vessels  during  that  war,  was  amended  in 
1917  to  authorize  the  issue  of  yearly  ^e- 
newable  term  insurance  to  persons  in 
the  active  service  in  the  1917-18  conflsjct. 
After  the  war  the  insurance  was  plai)ed 
on  a  more  permanent  commercial-tytpe 
basis. 

The  World  War  Veterans'  Act  of  1^24 
provided  for  termination  of  the  yearly 
renewable  term  Insurance  program.  !  It 
authorized  the  issue  of  U.S.  Govemmj^nt 
life  insurance — so-called  K  polici^ — 
to  persons  in  the  active  service.  USQLI 
continued  to  be  available  to  personal  in 
the  active  service  up  to  October  8,  IJftO, 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Natiaijial 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act,  and  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I  up  to  April  fis. 
1951. 

National  service  life  insiu-ance  orig- 
inally was  available  only  on  the  5-yi^ar 
level  premium  term  plan.  Howerjer, 
after  1  year  it  could  be  converted  ti^  a 
permanent  plan  of  insurance.  In  19^6, 
after  World  War  n,  the  program  #as 
broadened  to  include  certain  beneficiijry, 
settlement,  and  other  aspects  of  cotn- 
mercial  insiu-ance.  Also,  it  was  m4de 
available  after  service  to  certain  Woyld 
War  n  veterans.  NSLI  was  availabltl  to 
persons  in  the  active  service  and  I  to 
World  War  n  veterans  up  to  April  {25, 
1951. 

In  the  81st  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  following  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  a  Government  Oo^r- 


atlons  Subcommittee  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardt], 
began  hearings  looking  to  the  enactment 
of  an  indemnity  program.  Hearings 
were  held  In  the  fall  of  1950  and  con- 
sideration was  had  again  in  1951.  This 
led  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  23, 
82d  Congress,  on  April  25,  1951.  which 
provided  a  free  $10,000  indemnity  pay- 
able to  the  members  of  the  Immediate 
family  of  a  veteran  who  had  lost  his  life 
in  the  service.  The  Servicemen's  In- 
demnity Act  was  effective  from  July  27, 
1950,  througn  December  31,  1956.  It  pro- 
vided a  maximum  payment  of  $92.90  a 
month  for  a  period  of  10  years.  If  the 
serviceman  did  not  die  in  the  service,  he 
had  120  days  from  discharge  in  which 
to  obtain  a  nonparticlpating,  term  pol- 
icy. This  right,  too,  continued  through 
December  31,  1956.  It  was  estimated 
that  had  this  indemnity  been  In  effect 
in  World  War  n  approximately  $587  mil- 
lion would  have  been  saved. 

All  rights  of  the  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  Korean  conflict  veterans 
to  obtain  new  Insurance  after  service 
were  terminated  as  of  December  31, 1956, 
when  Public  Law  881,  84th  Congress,  was 
enacted.  This  law.  effective  January  1, 
1957,  consolidated  the  death  compensa- 
tion and  servicemen's  indemnity  benefits 
into  one  new  benefit.  Dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  is  payable  to  a 
widow  in  the  amoiuit  of  $112  a  month, 
plus  12  percent  of  the  basic  pay  of  the 
person  who  served,  and  throughout  her 
lifetime  so  long  as  she  does  not  remarry. 
This  is  a  more  liberal  benefit  and  one 
which  generally  lasts  longer  than  the 
indemnity  benefit,  which  expired  at  the 
end  of  10  years. 

Service-connected  disabled  veterans 
discharged  after  April  24,  1951.  who  are 

unable  to  get  insurance  generally,  had 

and  still  have — 1  year  from  the  date  of 
establishment  of  service  connection 
within  which  to  obtain  insurance. 


TXTIKAN  rOPULATION 

Veterans  In  dvU  life  end  of  month,  total 

Korean  conflict,  total 

And  servke  in  World  War  n 

No  service  tn  World  War  II 

World  War  U,  total 

World  War  I 

other  wars  and  Regular  EstabUshmoit. .. 

lunoNAL  asKncK  ura  iksubaiicc,  woblo 

FoUdaa  in  force  end  of  month,  total 

TermpoIMca 

Converted  pobdei'.."IIIIIIIiriIIIIII"I 

Yaee  valne  of  pdldea  in  force  end  of  month 
(tboaaandsofdollan),  tcrtal 

TermpdlclM  (fbooandsofdoDan) 

Converted  poUdee  (tboosands  of  dollim^... 


June  1062 


22,279,000 


May  1962 


22,281,000 


June  1061 


22,403,000 


fi^  688^000 


1,040,000 
4.540^000 


IS,  ISA,  000 

3,466,000 

148,000 


5,008,361 


2,781,061 
2^216,880 


$11,673,677 


21,4IH,M» 
11,17^438 


6,577.000 


1,036,000 
4.642,000 


15,127,000 

2,466,000 

147,000 


6,013,003 


2, 707, 675 
2;  216, 828 


13%  61;^  706 


31.444,8W 
U,  167, 807 


6,631,000 


908.000 
4,538,000 


16,166,000 

2,666,000 

144,000 


6,304,764 


3,007,302 
2,207,372 


$34, 060;  846 


33,004,511 
11,056,337 


June  1062 


U.S.  OOVERNMEN-T  t^E  INSURANXE,  WORLD 
W^R  I 

Policies  in  force  end  of  jmonth,  total 

Term  policies 

Converted  polldei 

Face  value  of  polldeil  in  force  end  of  month 
(thousands  of  dollartt,  total 

Term  poHdes  (thousands  of  doUars) 

Converted  pollciee| (thousands  of  dollars).. 

SERVICE-DISABLED  VETERANS  INSURANCE, 
KORBA 

Polidesin  force  end  oljmonth 

Face  value  of  polldecrin  force  end  of  month 
(thousands  of  dollarti 

VKTKKANS  SPECIAL  dPE  INSURANCE,  KOREA 

Polidesin  force  end  of  month 

Face  value  of  pollddjin  force  end  of  month 
(thousands  01  dollarij , 

BIBVICElfEN'S  tfDEMNTTT,   KOREA 

Cases  on  which  paymeht  is  being  made  end  of 
month ,| 


201.214 


13. 143 

278.071 


May  1062 


292,678 


13.333 
270.343 


$1.  286. 637 


83.158 
1.  203.  470 


SI.  203. 394 


84.362 
1,  200, 132 


49,577 
$432,896 

649,073 
$5,  758, 099 

25,103 


49,361 
$431,246 

660,236 
$5,762,005 

25,302 


June  1961 


301.668 


li678 
280.000 


$1,348,606 


0^731 

1.256,777 


46,504 
$407,738 

668,853 

$5,842,033 

38,000 


H'--'^*g 


1962 
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Annual  premium  rate*  per  $1,000  inturance 


16769 


bneafle 


25 
2« 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
3T 
38 
30 
4fl 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4fi 
47 
48 
40 
50 
SI 
52 
53 
M 
S« 
fi« 
57 
58 
SO 
flO 


H.R.  8M.  H.R.  87»,  long  rider,' 
H.R.  eiM.)  H.R.  uaae  >  (groas- 
Amarteaa  expertenoe  Uble  (IMS), 
8  percent;  net -estimated) 


Net 
fi-year 
term 


tl.OO 

l.OB 

1.21 

1.21 

1.21 

1.33 

1.32 

1.44 

1.56 

1.68 

1.80 

l.W 

2.15 

2.30 

2.76 

2.08 

S.34 

8.82 

4.20 

6.01 

8.rJ 

6.55 

7.30 

8.22 

0.05 

0.88 

10.82 

11.77 

12.83 

14.01 

15.31 

16.82 

17.03 

19.24 

20.55 

21.86 


OroflB 

ordinmry 

llie 


$16.22 
16.  «e 
17.05 
17.52 
18.00 
18.47 
18.04 
10.53 
20.01 
20.72 
21.31 
21.00 
22.61 
23.44 
24.15 
25.10 
25.03 
26.87 
27.04 
20.01 
30.07 
31.25 
32.56 
33.08 
35.40 
36.04 
38.71 
40.40 
42.38 
44  40 
46.53 
48.80 
51.38 
53.00 
56.83 
SO.  01 


Net 

ordinary 

Uie 


$10.68 
11.07 
n.48 
11.91 
12.36 
12.83 
13.33 
13.85 
14.40 
14  08 
15.50 
16.24 
16.92 
17.64 
18..S0 
19.19 
20.04 
20.02 
21.85 
22.82 
23.86 
24.05 
26.00 
27.28 
28.55 
20.00 
31.34 
32.84 
34.43 
36.12 
37.01 
30.82 
41.84 
43.07 
46.23 
48.61 


H.R.  itfK,  H.R.  87«, 
long  rldar,'  H.R. 
«104,*  H.R.  M26,< 
H.R.  11288.'  H.R. 
118X2  >  (croas-lMl 
c  o  mmissioner s 
standard  ordinary 
table  of  mortality, 
3W  percent  (i 
participating)) 


Oroes 
6-year 
term 


$3.00 
3.21 


.33 
.44 

.68 

.M) 

04 

28 

61 

75 

.11 

.35 

S.  70 

6.06 

6.41 

6.89 

7.36 

7.06 

8.43 

0.03 

0.74 

10.45 

11.28 

12.12 

13.07 

14.14 

15.20 

16.30 

17.70 

10.12 

20.70 

22.45 

24.23 

26.25 

28.51 

30.88 


Oroai 

ordinary 

Ufe 


$16.44 
16.02 
16.30 
16.00 
17.46 
18.06 
18.65 
10.36 
10.06 
20.67 
21.38 
22.21 
23.04 
23.88 
24.71 
26.66 
26.73 
27.68 
28.86 
20.03 
31.12 
32.43 
33.86 
36.28 
36.70 
88.37 
40.03 
41.81 
48.71 
46.73 
47.87 
£ai3 
£3.50 
66.00 
67.73 
60.68 


H.R.  866.  H.R.  879. 
long  rider,'  H.R. 
«1«4.*  H.R.  M2&.« 
H.R.  UXB  •  (KTOaB- 
X-18  (10MK64),  2M 
percent  (noopartid- 
pating)) 


OroM 
6-year 
term 


$0.05 

.05 

1.07 

1.07 

1.07 

1.10 

1.10 

1.31 

1.43^ 

1.64 

1.66 

1.00 

2.02 

2.37 

2.61 

2.85 

3.20 

8.56 

8.02 

4.30 

4.86 

6.34 

6.03 

6.64 

7.24 

8.07 

8.00 

0.73 

10.68 

11.87 

13.06 

14.24 

16.66 

17.32 

18.08 

aa76 


OrooB 

ordinary 

HfB 


$11.61 
11.87 
12.22 
12.70 
13.17 
13.65 
14.12 
14.71 
16.10 
15.78 
16.37 
17.09 
17.68 
18.30 
10.22 
10.03 
30.76 
21.60 
22.64 
23. « 
24.44 
25.51 
36.70 
27.88 
20.07 
80.88 
81.80 
83.22 
34.88 
36.43 
38.31 
80.00 
^00 
44.02 
47.27 
48.63 


H.R.  11882,'  (ffWi-Un 
atonen  ataadard  ordlmry  table  of 
raorttflty,  8  pereent;  iwt— esti- 
mated) 


Net 
6-year 

term 


$1.06 
1.06 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.20 
1.20 
1.41 
1.63 
l.M 
1.76 
2.00 
2.12 
2.47 
2.71 
2.06 
3.80 
8.W 
4.02 

4.<e 

4.06 

6.44 

6.03 

6.74 

7.84 

8.17 

0.00 

0.88 

10.78 

11.07 

13.16 

14.84 

15. 7« 

17.42 

10.08 

aasB 


ordinary 


$11.87 
11.73 
13.10 
13.66 
U.03 
18.60 
14.00 
14.66 
16.16 
16l76 
IS.  46 
17.06 
17. 7S 
18.60 
10.80 

3au 

30.09 
2LM 
32.86 
38.91 
34.08 
36.16 
37.86 
38.66 
20.96 
81.87 
82.91 
84.46 
8S.11 
87.88 
89.78 
41.79 
48. 9S 
46.17 
48.06 
61.36 


Net 

ordinary 


$10.18 
M.86 
10.06 
11.88 
U.St 
11.38 
13.77 
18.98 
U.83 
14.89 
14.99 
16.  «3 
16. 3S 
16.06 
17.71 
18.49 
19.81 
30.16 
3L06 
33.00 
28.01 
34.07 
36.18 
36.84 
27.88 
3&90 
8a  38 
81.74 
88.38 
84.83 
86.96 
88.80 
«0l45 
43.a 
44.70 
47.01 


'  For  World  W  ir  II  veterana  only  (American  experience  table — adopted  1868). 
'  For  service  djsaMed  only  (Commissioners  standard  ordinary  table  of  mortality, 
1041). 
>  For  Korean  v<  terans  only. 
•  For  all  veterans  except  service  disabled  (intercompany  table  of  mortality,  1950-54). 


•  Identical  to  S.  3280. 

Note.— None  of  these  rates  takes  into  account  the  administrative  enxnae  cfaargea 
imposed  by  the  various  bills.  Average  age,  June  80,  1062,  Worid  War  U  wteran  is  48 
years;  Korean  conflict,  30.8. 


IXR    XZPXCTANCIES 


Year 

Life  ex- 
pectancy 
at  birth 
(males) 

Age 

MIe  ex- 
pectancy 

(males) 

1000...     . 

46.3 
48.4 

53.6 
58.1 
60.8 

65.8 
66.5 

40 

31.3 

1010 

50 

32.8 

1030... 

60 

16.7 

1030... 

70 

10.7 

1040 

laso 

lOflO - 

Annual  premium  ratet  per  $1,000  insurance 

(Oro«  =  1068    C80    basic    Uble    (loaded)     S 
perceoit  nonpartlclpatlng] 

5 -year 

iMuoage:  term 

28-- - 01.30 

ae _  1.30 

27 - 1.42 

28 1.42 

29-  — 1.64 

30- 1.64 

31 1.86 

32 - 1.78 

33 - 1.88 

34 _ 2.01 

35 _ __.  2.  26 

36 2.37 

37 2.  72 

38 ._  2.  96 

39 3.  31 

40 _ 3.  67 

41 . 4. 14 

42 4.50 

43 _ 5.  21 


Annual  premium  rates  per  $1,000  insurance — 
Continued 

(Oroes  =  1058    CSO    basic    table    (loaded)    3 
percent  nonpartlclpatlng] 

S-year 

Issue  age:  term 

44 »6.68 

46- - „ 6.27 

46 6.98 

47 __ 7.81 

48 8.64 

49- _ ___ 9.  59 

60 10.  77 

61 ___ 11.96 

62 18.26 

63 14.92 

64- 16.  57 

66 18.  59 

66 _ aO.48 

67 23. 61 

58-- 24.08 

69 27.  68 

W _ 26. 81 

61 _ _ 28.80 

62 ___ _ ___  81.02 

63— _- - 33.98 

64- _ __ _ ._  87. 17 

65 40.  73 

66 44.63 

67 48.  78 

68--_ 68.  28 

69 -.- 58.01 

70- 62.98 

71 68.07 

72 _ _  78.64 

78 79.56 

74 86.07 

76 98. 41 


AnnxMl  premium  rates  per  $1JOOO  intwrance — 
Continued 

(Oroas  =  19S8    C80   basic    table    (loaded)    S 
percent  nonparttcipatlng] 

S-yemr 

Ziaueage:  term 

76.,^_ $101.48 

77 110.84 

78 lao.  IT 

79 180. 70 

80 141. 0» 

81 163.70 

82 106. » 

83 _ 170.80 

84 _  lOS.St 

86 008.10 

86 _ 214.00 

87 __ 141.00 

88 aoo.oo 

89 103.40 

90 806.00 

VtMMXUV.  KATSO  PBt  $1,000 
WAK   n   S-TKAB   LBTBL- 

26 $7. 98 

26 __ 8.00 

27 8.  IT 

28 8.  IT 

29 8.99 

30 8. 41 

31 8. 63 

32 __  8.  64 

33 8. 70 

34 8.00 

?8 0.00 

36 0. 19 

87-._ 8.  SO 

38 _ 9. 80 

39 0. 00 


m. 


f'A' 


M 


ft--, 

Up  ■' 


ti.i 


v^m 
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AugiLst  16 


iliifMial  prmil«m  rates  per  |i,000  ineicraiiee — 


AnntuA  pnmiMm  rateM  par  $lfiOO 
CoaUaued 


r 


[Pro— =19M  OBO  bMie  MUe    (londed) 
pafwnk  nonpejrtlcipatiml 

I'ttlilUll 


iarcMi=19Ca   OBO   liMlo    table    (loaded)    3 
pflroent  nonpartlclpatlng] 


I 


Annual  jtremium  rates  per  $1,000  inaurano»— 
ConUnuil 

[aro68  =  1068    CSO    basic    table    (loaded)    8 
percent  nonpartlclpatlng] 

PtnCItnC  RATES  PXB  $1,000  IM8T7KANCI — WOKLO 
WAS  n  S-TKUl  LKVXL-PSZMIUII  TSSIC— COn. 

5-year 
Issue  age:  term 

64 $43.  00 

65 47.  00 

«6 51.38 

67 Be.  12 

68 61. 33 


69— 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74. 

76 


67.01 
73.18 
79.68 
86.78 
M.8i 
lOl.M 
111.88 


U.S.  GoTiBNiiENT  LirE  Insubance  (World  Wab  I),  5- Year  Term 
Example*  of  in-foree  ca»ea  where  total  net  premiums  (after  dividends)  exceeds  the  face  amount  of  the  policy 


OdgtattllaMM 


tur. 
mi. 


natt. 
m. 


Age 


42 

4S 
44 
4S 

47 
49 
B 
4« 
47 
47 
48 


Number  of 
poUdci 


11 
14 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
S 


Fsceamoont 
of  inaunmee 


$47,900 

101.000 

31.000 

B.00O 

fi.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

8,000 

2^000 

181 000 

n.aoo 


Total  net 

premhinis 

paid  to  date 


$M.100 

118,407 

38,284 

6,600 

7,SM 

1,868 

1.001 

1.040 

6,638 

22,190 

W.  710 

20,400 


Orisl»al  Issae 


Year 


1082 __-   -. 

1082 

1983 

1183 . 

1984 

1090 __^  Ji 

1086 

1941 

1018 

1043 

-1 

Total. 


Age 


M 
51 
53 
48 
4« 
63 
54 
60 
60 
62 


Nombwof 
policies 


ei 


Faeeaiuuuiit 
of  iuAuiaoee 


$12,600 

10,000 

2,000 

16.000 

2.000 

1,000 

2,000 

6,000 

6,000 

10,000 


331,300 


Total  net 

pTBDnQlM 

paM  tedMe 


$M^MO 
13.008 

loa 

16,218 
2.009 
3.472 
2,610 
6,004 
6,081 

12,038 


370,617 


Distribution  of  World  War  I  term  policies  by 
fwr  o/itive 


Original  year  of  iasoe 


1B37.. 
1828.. 

isao.. 


IW^. 


NBC. 


1088. 

n 


tm 

IMl 

toa 

1M4.IIIIIII 

IMS 

1M6. 

18I7 


itta 

1881.... 

1806 

1981 


Total. 


Amoont  of 
Insuranoe 


131, 601,814 
817,808 
1,118,000 
1,100,880 
1.4M.M7 
8,8KSn 

i.«H7ai 

1,  AM,  880 
1.178.804 
1,818^088 
l.Tn.Stt 

8, 81^888 

0^45^878 

a;  air,  448 

1.174^171 


a.4Hi 
a.8m«oo 

1.7811800 

1,8811000 

1.118,864 

16,000 

1,000 

1,000 


78,817.068 


Yearly  renewable  term  (wartime)   inner- 
•nee — World  War  I 

(Ifonthly  premtton  rate  per  $1,000] 


20 $0.  M 

91 65 

at 65 

88 .  65 

M 65 


Yearly  renewable  term  («p«rtiin«)  iwH^- 
mnce— World  War  /—Continued 

{Montbly  premlom  rate  per  $1,000  J  { 

Age: 

25 40  66 

26 .67 

27 .67 

28 .  68 

a» .69 

»0- .  60 

•1 .70 

Sa .71 

88 .72 

84 73 

tS .74 

ae .75 

Vf .76 

38 .77 

at .79 

40,— .81 

41 .82 

41- .84 

40 .87 

44 .90 

46. .92 

40- , .95 

47 .90 

48 1.06 

48 I  1.08 

80 I  1. 14 

51 — _  1.20 

52 _ i  1.  27 

88 1  1.35 

54 j  1.44 

56 _ _  I  1.53 

56 1.64 

67 1.  76 

58 1.90 

59 2.  05 

60 I  2.  21 

61 _ 2.40 


Yearly  renewabU  term  (toertteie)  ituur- 
ance — World  War  J — Ck)ntinued 

[Mbntbiy  premium  rate  per  $1,000] 

Age: 

62 $2. 00 

63 2.82 

64 _ 3.  07 

66 3.  35 

•6 8.  65 

67 8.  00 

68 4.80 

69 _ 4.  77 

70 _ 8.28 

71 _ 8.7a 

7a o.ai 

78 0.01 

74 7.4a 

76 8. 07 

76 8. 78 

77 0. 67 

78 _ 10. 40 

70 11.47 

•0 -  11.07 

81 14.00 

82 18.  61 

M 17. 10 

84 10. 16 

85 21. 61 

66 84.  78 

87 _ 28.80 

88 .^ St.  72 

88 30. 66 

80 _ _ 46.05 

81 _ 67.  58 

M-_ 78.05 

S3 00.34 

04 115. 10 

Tearlj  renewaMe  term  Ineuranoe  hae  no 
cash,  loan,  paid-up,  or  extended  Inaurance 
Talaeo. 
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CoicFABisoN  or  HH.  12838  VnoTTs  Coacmoi- 

CIAL    iMaUSAlfCX    RaI 


Annual  net  easts  (premiums,  including 
premium  waiver),  leet  dividends— $10 fiOO 
insurance 


ganisationa  which  signed  the  J<^nt  petition 
of  April  18  to  Senator  Btso. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  X.  HbWABD. 


Company  A 

Company  B 

Company  C 

Company  D 

Company  E 

Company  F 

Averafn     for    6    com- 
panies  

Proposed  annual  premiums 
IncludlnK  $5  per  policr  Hot 
administrative  cost,  11.  R. 
12333: 

Healthy  veteran 

Service  disabled  veteran. 


Ordinary  life 


Age  25 


$142.60 
16a  75 
138.86 
135.01 
130.12 
142.60 


140.12 


106. 00 
167.20 


Age  35 


$303.80 

ao&67 

190.60 
186.45 
177.16 
900.70 


198.81 


157.70 
218.10 


Age  46 


$396.10 
293.74 
274.36 
374.03 
2S8.44 
295.50 


281.86 


340.60 
305.70 


AMVBTS, 
Washington.  D.C..  August  2,  1962. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Tkacux, 

Chairman,   Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dkas  Mb.  Txagttk:    I  want  to  express  the 
deep  apiM-edatlon  of  AlfVETS,  and  my  own 
as  well,  for  your  outstanding  leadership  In 
bringing  about  the  favorable  report  of  HJl. 
12333. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Its  distinguished  chairman  have  once  again 
clearly  indicated  their  concern  for  this  Na- 
tion's war  disabled.  In  amending  HJt.  12333 
to  permit  those  with  toUl  dleabUltles  to 
reinstate  their  lapeed  national  service  life 
Insuranoe.  This  particular  provision  of 
your  bill  has  been  noticeably  missing  from 
a  variety  of  Senate  bills  which  have  been 
considered  on  this  subject  at  various  times. 

Enclosed  la  a  text  of  the  wire  sent  to 
Chairman  Brao,  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, by  the  eight  national  veterans  or- 


N«w  Y0«,  N.Y., 

Au^rust  2.  1992. 
Hon.  OUM  Tkaottb, 

Chairman.     Veteran^     Affairs     Committee, 

House  0/  Representatives,  Washington, 

D.C: 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  wishee 

to  express  Its  deepest  appreciation  for  your 

efforts  on  behalf  of  its  membership  in  having 

HJt.  12333  reported  out  favorably  with  ttie 

inclueion  of  the  totally  ditahled  under  ite 

provision. 

R(»ZXT  CUIS80N, 

I.esr{slative  Director.  Paralyzed 

Veterans  of  America. 

Pasaltzed  Vetxrans  or  Amxkica,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y..  August  3.  1962. 
Hon.  Olim  E.  Tkagxtx, 

Chairman.     Veterans'     Affairs     Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 
DxAX   Ma.   Tkacttk:    It   is   my   pleasure   to 
reiterate  my  sincere  appreciation  to  you.  In 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America,  for  your  efforts  in  having 
.^H.  12833  reported  out  favorably  and  thus 
breaking  the  logjam  on  the  service-connected 
compensation    measure.     We    are    especially 
cognizant  of  the  amendment  which  will  per- 
mit totally  disabled  veterans  to  reopen,  since 
all  of  our  members  fall  into  this  category. 
Thank  you,  again,  for  your  generosity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBKXT  CUkSaON, 

Legislative  Director. 

AMVET8  Natiohal  HEADaUAarxas. 

August  2,  1962. 
Hon.  Haxbt  Brao, 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.: 

Largely  as  a  result  of  painstaking  negotia- 
tions by  the  undersigned  eight  national 
organizations  with  the  White  House  and 
Chairman   Tkacux.  the  Committee  on  Vet- 


erans' Affairs  hae  this  date  nnanlmoualy  re« 
ported  H.R.  12338.  which  would  reopen  na- 
tional service  life  Insuranoe  to  Wortd  War  IX 
veterans.  This  bill  will  be  Toted  on  by  the 
Houae  of  BepreeentatlTee  ettrty  next  week, 
and  Its  paaeage  la  TlrtuaUy  aaeiired.  Becall- 
ing  the  promise  you  made  to  our  organlaa- 
tloos  when  w«  met  In  your  c^Boe  on  April  18 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Ooounlttee  would 
act  on  HH.  10743  to  grant  ooet-of-UvIng  in- 
creases In  oompenaatlon  for  the  war  «<«««»*i*«« 
"by  stmdown  of  the  same  day  that  the  Houae 
conunlttee  favoraMy  repcrtad  a  MBBU  re- 
qpenlng  bill,"  we  respectfully  urfe  the  Sen- 
ate nnanoe  Conunlttee  to  act  with  dlspetdi 
and  favorably  report  the  compensatUMi  meee- 
ure  to  the  Senate  floor.  We  brieve  that  to- 
day's action  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  clearly  indlcatea  that  they 
have  kept  faith  with  this  Nation's  2  million 
war  disabled  who  have  been  deprived  of  a 
Just  Increase  in  their  compensation  rates  for 
over  2  years.  In  the  Interest  at  Justice  and 
fairness  for  those  in  our  ranks  who  bear  the 
scars  of  our  Nation's  wars,  we  respectfully 
request  the  Senate  to  act  at  once  on  thte 
compensation  measure. 

Sownr    P.    FmsLSKZ. 
National  Commander,  AMVETS. 

WTLLIAM   If.   BUOBBB, 

National  President,  BUnded  Veteran$, 
ALxaact    J.    ScHwmu, 
National  Commander, 
Catholic  War  Veterans. 
BoBXBT  Ciiweow, 
Past  National  Preeident. 

Paralysed  Veterans. 
BoBXBT   E.    HAxaKir, 

Commander  in  Chief,  VFW, 

FZANCB    B.    BXR>lfO, 

National  Commander, 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Thxodobx  Baooga. 

National  Commander, 

Jewish  War  Veteran$. 

EDWABD   J.  HOUDAT, 

National  Commander, 
Military  Order  of  Purple  Hemrt. 


Comparison  of  insurance  biUs,  H.R.  ItSSS,  as  reported  Aug.  «,  196t,  andS.  8697,  as  passed  Senate  Aug.  8, 1962 


Item 


Period  of  lervlce:  World  Ww  II  and  Korean  (Oct.  8,  1940, 
throuih  Dec.  31,  1966;  aervioe-dlssbled,  Includlni  totally 
diMbled  on  or  between  nich  dstee). 

Term  Iniursnoe 

Permanent  plans:  Ordinary  life,  30-pay  life,  30-pay  life,  30- 
year  endowment,  endowment  at  af»  00,  endowment  at 
see  66. 

NoniMUtldptUnf  (no  dividends) 

Time  fW  spnlyini;  I  year  sfier  1  year  from  date  of  enactment , 

Mortality  Ubie:  1068  oommlMloner*  •tandard  ordinary 
8  percent. 


H.R.  12333 


X 

No 

Yee... 

X 

X.'.'."'. 


8.3307 


Vea. 

Do. 


X. 
X. 
X. 


Item 


AdmlnlstraUve  expense  boree  by  poUeyboMer  estimated  at 

16  annually  per  policy,  tncludlnf  aervloe  disabled. 
Medical  examuistlon  expense  borne  by  appUesnt  If  required. 
Adminlitratlve ■    ■* ■  ' 

baaed  on  1 
Adjuatment 

Term  inaurance  tfter  an  80.. 

ModlAed  lite  plan  torWorld  War  II  and  Korean 

holden  m  provided  originally  in  II. R.  886 

Houae  on  Mar.  ft,  1881. 


atlve  emenae  approximately  87,718,700  let  year 
1,000,000  poUoiee  borne  by  polioyboldera. 
It  of  premium  rates  every  8  yaarm 


byti 


H.R.  18888 


X...., 
X...., 

No..., 
N..!?, 


>  None  at  any  aiH>. 

•  No  term  Insurance  may  he  Iwucd  at  ahow  aye  80.  Tor  wleran  obtRlnlng  It  bcfbre 
am  80,  when  he  reachw  ar>  80 1»  ha«  8  choices:  (l)  Purrender  the  Insurance ;  (2)  con\'crt 
to  tiermanent  plan;  (3)  convert  to  modifled  life  plan  with  fticc  value  of  the  policy  reduced 
by  M  at  a«e  «4.  ' 

'  EfTecttve  the  same  date  as  balance  of  the  bill. 


8.8a8r 


X. 

V»e. 
No.) 
Y08.I 


N0TK.->8.  8387  as  paisad  House,  Au«.  18, 1888,  provided  oovertfa  only  tor  awvNf 
connected  vetersni  with  dlnabUlliei  makln$  them  unlniurabk  eooordlni  to  BMd 
health  standards  u  determined  by  the  VA;  adnUnlitraUve  eoata  would  be  borMby 
the  Qo\-ernroent. 


Bbtimard  Coer   on  trx  Bnx,   8.  8M7,  a8 
PAsaxD  Houas  AtrotTBT  18,  1992 

The  bill  would  authorise  for  1  year  the 
issue  of  NSLI  to  any  veteran  heretofore 
eligible  to  apply  for  such  Insuranoe  who  is 
in  good  health  except  for  service-connected 
disability  which  renders  him  uninsurable 
according  to  standards  of  good  health  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator.  The  instiranoe 
would  be  nonpartlclpatlng  and  the  premium 
rate  would  be  based  upon  the  American  Ex- 
perience Table  of  Mortality  and  intereet  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum.  The  VA 
has  no  actual  experience  on  this  particular 
group.  The  cloeest  eq;>erienoe  we  have  Is 
with  nonpartlclpatlng  Insurancse  (with  the 
same  premium  rate  basis)  issued  to  persons 


with  service-inctirred  disability  lees  than 
total  in  degree  under  section  802(o)  (2)  of 
the  NSLJ  Act.  If  that  experience  is  com- 
parable, it  is  believed  that  the  life  insurance 
laaued  under  committee  print  bill  No.  8 
would  be  self-supporting,  or  nearly  so,  and 
would  require  little  or  no  Oovemment  sub- 
sidy from  a  claims-cost  standpoint. 

As  of  May  20,  1881,  there  were  about 
1,820,000  World  War  11,  Korean  conflict,  and 
peacetime  veterans  on  the  service-connected 
compensation  rolls  who  would  be  potentially 
eligible  for  insurance  under  committee  print 
bill  No.  8.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of 
these  veterans  have  the  maximum  amount 
of  NSLI,  or  how  many  would  file  i4>plloa- 
tlon  or  qualify  for  insurance  tmder  bill  No.  3. 


Also,  an  unknown  ntunber  of  Tetermns  no 
longer  on  the  oompenaatlon  rolls  or  who 
have  never  applied  for  compensation  oouM 
qualify  for  life  Insurance  under  the  bill. 

The  following  la  the  estimated  ■«»»"»i  unit 
administrative  cost  to  the  VA  of  prnneesing 
and  maintaining  each  policy  Issued  under 
thebUl: 

First  full  year  processing  and  maintenance, 
117.60. 

Average,  4  years'  maintenance,  8>-04. 

In  addition,  physical  examinations,  when 
required,  would  cost  about  $16  in  rautliM 
caaee  and  about  826  In  oomplteated  oaaes 
requiring  further  develcqmient.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  eost  of  trana- 
porUUon  e^ich  the  VA  la  required  to  beer 
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to  otdw  « 
to  nport  to  «h«  VA  tar 
a  pliyriaal  aBMBlBBttaa  In  eonBettoB  vtth 
lanumne*  faortl  imdHr  tb*  MIL 
TIM 

cost  to  tlM  VA  o< 

ffcmm  for  1  jm»  to 

nmbto  Imoiiim  of  i 

iXif  Is  t— Id  upon  tocta  100,000  applkstlans 

raeelv««  mm  ttM  1,010,000  wtonoBS  poten- 

tlaUy  •ItgHito  and  upon  tlw  Coilowias  ar- 

bUraiy  ttwwBptkiiii: 

<a)  Hibtgr  p«reM>  of  tha  appUcatk»s  f- 
oalvad  will  ba  pwewiBd  toa  first  year  aftar 
tha  •Otootito  date  aod  ao  peroent  tha  foUow- 
iDff  ytor. 

<b)  Saranty  paraent  of  tha  appUeationa 
Witt  be  approved  and  malntalnad 
wttb  afdjvataaenta  aaidi  year. 

(e)  mat  for  aoab  UOi/OOO  appUeaticma  ra- 
oaltod  tha  VA  wUl  ba  Mquliad  to  (Ito  M.OOO 
iiaa  madloal  aTamlnatinna. 

<d)  Tbat  of  eaob  00,000  free  pbyaleal  ax- 
amlnatlnine,  45/)00  wUl  ba  routine,  ooat  aboot 
»15  aaeb  or  ie7S,000  and  6,000  wUl  ba  oom- 
pUeatad  raqulrtng  further  davatopmant,  ooat 
about  las  aaoh  or  liaSjOOO. 

(e)  That  for  aaoli  1,000  pollolea  of  eerl- 
ouily  dUabled  Tataraxu  Inauranoa  In  force 
there  wtll  ba  10  maturltlea  par  thousand  the 
first  j«ar,  11  tha  Moond.  19  the  third,  and 
IS  tha  fourth  year. 

AdrntfUetraMaa  ooet  to  flia  Oovammant 

istpsar $1,708,900 

ad  year 080,600 

Sd  year 207,000 

«th  year 366.600 


Mr.  liOCHBL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gontlemftn  ylddt  . 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  TexM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlomlOL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Hie  premium  schedule 
we  see  here  In  this  bin  Is  higher,  Is  It  not, 
than  for  comparable  policies  that  were 
Issued  to  us  as  veterans  of  World  War  n? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  The  rates  for 
World  War  n  were  on  the  American  ex- 
perience table,  the  bill  as  reported  uses 
the  1958  CSO  table.  The  rates  are  as 
Indicated  In  tables  I  have  Inserted  In  the 
Rbcors.  The  Impression  has  been  created 
about  this  legislation  across  the  country 
that  we  are  giving  the  veterans  the  same 
Insurance;  we  are  not.  He  has  to  pay 
the  administrative  cost  and  a  different 
table  Is  Involved, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Under  the  premiums 
paid  heretofore,  the  policy  was  a  par- 
tldpatlBg  policy  and  dividends  were  re- 
turned to  the  veteran,  with  a  lower 
premium.  Now  we  have  a  higher  pre- 
mium and  it  is  nonparticipating.  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  some  future  date 
the  Qovemment  is  going  to  be  making 
money  on  this  premium  schedule.  Other- 
wise, why  should  It  be  higher  than  on 
policies  under  which  a  lower  premium 
was  being  paid? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle* 
man  could  be  right,  but  the  mortality 
table  that  has  been  selected  is  the  best 
we  have  to  date.  It  might  be  right.  It 
might  be  possible  to  lose  money,  too. 
Actuaries  are  rather  conservative. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  note  a  compsulson  on 
one  of  the  documents  put  out  by  the 
committee  as  to  the  comparable  rates  of 
private  insurance  companies  but  nonpar- 
ticipating in  the  area  of  ordinary  life,  the 
first  20  yeans,  under  age  45.  a  rate  for  a 
healthy  veteran  of  $940.00  for  a  $10,000 
poUcy.  as  against  the  average  for  the  pri- 
vate-ownership companies  of  $281.86. 
This  did  not  take  into  accoimt  any  of 


the  parUeipattng  companies  or  mu( 
companies  that  would  pay  a  dividi 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  There  W( 
be  $5  added  to  the  $240  for  adminisi 
tlve  costs.   The  rates  cited  are  net 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  I  am  trying!  to 
say  here  Is  that  the  average  compames 
must  have  been  stock  insurance  c«n- 
panies.  nonparticipating.  Is  that  iiot 
correct?  | 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Ther^i  is 
participating  and  n(Hiparticipating.  | 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  I  am  tryingi  to 
say  Is  that  as  to  the  mutual  Insural^ce 
companies  that  have  for  the  last  several 
years  been  paying  a  regular  diyidendion 
all  the  varieties  of  insurance  effaced 
here,  there  would  be  even  a  much  mpre 
narrow  gap  between  what  the  vetetan 
pays  imder  this  program  and  what  oan 
be  offered  under  private  insurance.  > 

Mr.  ATRES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  ]rleld? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  jJtie 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRB8.  The  figures  the  gentle- 
man from  nitaiols  is  referring  to  on  ocjm- 
panles  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  and  F.  they  w«re 
not  mutual  companies  and  the  rates  al{ted 
are  net. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairoian. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ?  i 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  ihe 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDBON.  The  commMtee 
report  states  at  page  6  that  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  which  are  ouUinedj  in 
connection  with  this  bill  in  reality  tare 
a  bookkeeping  transaction  Involving  no 
cost  to  the  Qovemment,  Laasmuch  as  the 
bUl  provides  that  funds  so  appropriated 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  by  Col- 
lection of  the  administrative  expehses 
from  the  policyholders.  Would  this 
hold  true  under  either  the  bill  of  the 
committee  or  under  the  alternate  wt^ch 
is  being  suggested  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  The  mol|ion 
to  recommit,  as  I  understand,  will  stgike 
all  from  the  bUl  except  service  ebn- 
nected.  The  service-connected  adniln- 
istratton  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  Olov- 
emment. 

He  will  get  exactly  the  same  insuraiice 
that  the  World  War  n  disabled  veteran 
received  and  at  the  same  rate  except  this 
covers  the  100-percent  disabled  and  the 
World  War  n  program  went  no  higfiier 
than  90  percent. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  From  the  explanation 
the  chairman  has  given,  does  this  apply 
to  the  committee  bill  or  the  motioi^  to 
reonnmlt  with  instructions? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  It  has  b|een 
to  the  committee  bill.  The  only  por- 
tion I  referred  to  is  that  the  Insurtince 
for  veterans  in  good  health  willTbe 
stricken  under  the  motion  to  recon4tilt. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Should  the  motiooi  to 
recommit  prevail,  how  many  veterians 
would  be  eUgibie  for  insurance  ? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  If  it  prevails. 
how  many  would  It  affect  ?  ' 

Mr.  JONAS.  How  many  would  be  en- 
compassed by  the  new  bill? 


Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  Ig-milUon  figure 
that  has  been  used  today  was  applicable 
to  the  conmiittee  bill? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Close  to  15 
million. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  not  necessarily  to 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  The  16  mil- 
lion was  applicable  to  Uie  bill  as  rep<nted. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  jrleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  figure  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  is  using  is 
found  on  page  11  of  the  report  which 
accompanies  HJl.  12333.    I  quote: 

There  are  approzlniately  1300,000  eenrlee- 
connected  veterana  who  would  be  potentially 
eligible  for  Insunmce  under  the  bill  provided 
they  do  not  now  have  tha  maylmum  corer- 
age  of  110,000. 

In  other  words,  you  are  not  dealing 
with  16  million,  you  are  dealing  with  a 
potential  of  1.800.000. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand  that  if  the 
motion  to  recommit  prevails  th«  veterans 
who  are  service  connected  with  reject 
to  their  disabUiUes  will  not  be  eligible  for 
this  insurance  if  they  are  fully  covered 
with  the  maximum  permitted  under  the 
NSLI  program.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.    That  is  cor- 

Mr.  JONAS.    That  would  be  $10,000? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  if  a  veteran  had 
taken  but  a  policy  of  $5,000  and  he  other- 
wise qualifies,  he  would  be  eligible  for  a 
policy  of  $5,000  under  this  program? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Under  the  Veterans' 
Administration  rules,  there  are  some  of 
us  who  can  very  well  be  described  as 
having  a  service-connected  disability,  but 
whose  disability  is  not  severe  enough  so 
as  to  disqualify  us  from  passing  a  regular 
insurance  examination.  How  would  the 
provisions  of  the  motion  to  recommit  af- 
fect those  people  who,  by  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration standards  are  service-con- 
nected disabled  cases,  but  who  can  still 
qualify  for  private  insurance? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  The  moUon 
to  recommit  would  affect  all  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  are  im- 
insurable. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  in  the  report  there 
seems  to  be  langiiage  which  would  In- 
dicate otherwise,  and  I  would  be  glad  if 
my  colleague  would  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Aykes]. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  wlU  read  from  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  will  be 
offered  tmder  paragraph  (a)  of  the 
motion : 

(a)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to  apply 
for  national  service  life  Insiirance  aftar 
October  7,  1940,  and  before  JanxiAry  1.  1067, 
who  Is  In  good  healtb  except  for  a  eervlce- 
connected  disability  which  renders  him  un- 
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insurable  aooordlng  to  the  standards  of  good 
health  estabUahad  by  the  Administrator 
shall,  upon  appUcatkn  In  writing  made 
within  one  year  after  the  eSectlTe  data  of 
this  section,  submission  of  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Administration  that  but  for 
service-connected  disabilities  he  Is  in  good 
health  at  tiie  time  of  such  application,  and 
payment  of  the  required  premiums,  be 
granted  Insurance  other  than  on  the  flve- 
year  level  premium  term  plan  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  aa  are  contained 
in  standard  policies  of  national  service  life 
insiuunce  except — 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  so  it  goes  on  f  rtun 
there.  So.  apparently,  if  the  Admini- 
strator m  that  case  would  draw  up  some 
rules  of  procedures — ^for  example,  I  am 
a  service-connected  disabled  veteran,  but 
I  am  Insurable,  my  point  is  I  think  under 
the  language  of  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit, if  you  are  insurable  even  thoush 
having  a  servioe-coonected  disaUlity.  If 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Adminis- 
trator says.  If  you  are  insurable,  you  can- 
not have  It,  then  you  cannot  have  It. 
Am  I  not  correct  in  that  aaaumptiont 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  With  respect  to 
this  QuesUoQ  of  eligtbUity  of  8ervioe-eon< 
neeted  disabled:  do  I  understand  eor- 
reetly  that  this  servloe  eonnectlon  and 
the  disability  resulting  from  the  servloe 
connection  need  not  be  a  disability  that 
was  present  during  the  war  or  immedi- 
ately following  the  war.  but  that  it  oouki 
be  a  disability  recently  discovered  and 
recently  credited  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Yes.  if  the 
veteran  is  granted  servi(%  connection  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  other  words,  a 
veteran  who  had  had  good  health  dur- 
ing the  war  and  following  the  war.  then 
in  the  last  year  or  two  discovered  that 
he  had  a  service-connected  disability  Is 
given  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  this 
insurance  while  possib^  a  veteran  who 
had  had  bad  health  during  the  war  and 
following  the  war,  but  is  now  in  good 
health  would  be  deprived  of  It;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  What  was  the  vote 
in  committee  when  this  bill  was  reported 
out? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  As  I  remem- 
ber, the  vote  was  imanimous. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Now  do  I  under- 
stand that  a  committee  member  is  offer- 
ing a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  This  16  million 
flsrure  that  has  been  mentioned,  of 
course,  that  represents  the  ultimate  or 
the  highest  figure;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     But  does  not  your 

report  say  here  that  it  is  only  possible 


that  1  million  of  the  16  million  would 
actually  apply  for  reinstatement  of  this 
type  of  insurance,  among  whteh  there 
are  100.000  who  are  service  connected? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  gave  a  figure  of  1  million, 
which  they  really  have  no  way  of  proving. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  It  is  based  on  their 
experience  having  dealt  with  veterans 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect.   It  is  a  guess,  really. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  This  bill  really  wlU 
cost  the  Qovemment  iwthing. 

IkCr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  bill  as 
reported  will  cost  nothing.  If  the  mo- 
tion prevails,  the  Qovemment  will  bear 
the  administration  costs. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Does  it  not  say  in 
your  report  that  It  would  represent  a 
book  transfer? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  As  far  as  the 
good  health  cases  are  concerned,  that  is 
true,  but  as  far  as  the  servloe-eonnected 
policies  are  oonoemed.  they  would  not 
have  to  pay  the  administrative  costs 
under  the  subsutute.  Tbey  would  not 
have  to  pay  for  any  kind  of  medical 
examlnaUon.  The  Qoverzunent  will  pay 
that,  so  for  the  servloe  eonneoted  there 
will  be  a  very  small  amount  of  oost 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  not  this  true, 
that  the  problem  the  Committee  is  faced 
with  here  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  extend  the  right  to  the  veteran  who 
permitted  his  poUcy  to  lapse  to  reinstate 
it?  Congress  already  has  established 
the  policy  of  insuranoe  for  veterans  in 
this  country.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAQX7S  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct, 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SATLoa]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  today  does  not 
include  term  insiirance.  Since  many  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n  have  not  converted  their  insur- 
ance, many  people  are  insisting  and  be- 
lieve that  this  type  of  policy  should  be 
continued.  Because  of  certain  facts 
which  ttie  Veterans'  Administration  has 
made  available  to  me  and  to  anyone  who 
is  interested,  the  Veterans'  Committee 
turned  down  this  facet  of  iann.  insur- 
ance. 

As  our  eminent  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Tkaccs]  has  ex- 
plained, the  wiayjmiim  insurance  it  is 
possible  to  procure  under  this  bill  Is 
$10,000.  I  asked  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  furnish  me  with  the  most 
outstanding  example  they  had  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  serrices  in  World  War 
I.  World  War  n  or  Korea  who  has  car- 
ried insuranoe  and  has  paid  in  the  most 
premiums  over  and  above  the  dividends 
he  has  received.  The  gentleman  wbo 
qualifies  for  that  dubious  honor  was  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  FVsrces  in  World  War  I. 
Qen.  John  J.  Pershing.  As  a  metaber 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
General  Pershing  took  out  a  $10,000  in- 
surance policy.  He  carried  it  until  he 
died.  His  estate  received  $10,000.  For 
that  poUcy  of  $10,000  Oeneral  Pershing 
paid  Into  the  World  War  I  insuranoe 


fuiMl  tl6.409.g0.  He  received  in  divi- 
dends $306.20.  or  a  net  total  paid  ta  dur- 
ing his  tifeCime  of  $Xf.m.40. 

You  might  ttitek  ttiat  Oeneral  Persh- 
ing is  the  only  one  who  is  in  this  field, 
that  he  was  old  in  WorU  War  I  and 
therefore  is  an  unusual  case.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  insurance  program 
have  told  me  that  during  fiscal  year 
1962  we  had  60  veterans  whose  estates 
or  l>eneflclaries  received  insurance,  each 
one  of  which  had  paid  into  the  fund  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  ttey  re- 
c^ved;  and  they  informed  me  that 
within  the  next  few  years  the  members 
of  World  War  I  who  are  more  than  6ft— 
and  we  have  some  who  served  In  Woild 
War  n  wbo  are  now  over  65,  who  have 
already  paid  into  the  fund  more  than 
the  face  value  of  their  ixdiey  after  de- 
ducting all  dividends. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  azKl  If  any  benefits 
are  to  be  given  to  the  men  tbey  should 
not  suffer  the  same  tnjustlee.  This  is 
one  feature  tbat  the  committee  was 
unanimous  on,  and  Z  hope  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  try  to  extend  tenn  insur- 
ance under  any  provisions  of  this  bilL 

One  of  the  unusual  features  is  that 
the  biU  that  was  proposed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  that  there  should 
be  only  term  insurance  for  one  6-year 
period  after  the  members  who  served  in 
World  War  n  were  enUtled  to  take  out 
this  insurance  reaebed  age  60.  8ince 
the  average  of  the  men  ^i^xt  served  in 
World  War  n  is  now  46  years,  it  means 
that  he  would  only  have  this  tnsuranee 
for  a  period  of  8  years.  BecaiMe  of  this 
feature.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  posi- 
tion will  be  sustained  as  far  as  term  In- 
surance is  oonoemed. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Do  I  understand  if 
this  bill  were  to  become  law  it  would 
take  care  of  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  who  have  this  so-called  term  insur- 
ance? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mo.  it  wIU  not  take 
care  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
This  will  affect  only  those  men  who  en- 
tered the  service  between  October  7, 
1940.  and  January  1.  1967. 
-  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Tlien  tlieae  exorbi- 
tant premiums  that  the  World  War  I 
veteran  is  paying  on  his  insurance  will 
continue? 

Mr.  SAYIXXl.  Ttyef  will  *■»»**"*?> 
The  men  wlio  carry  their  World  War  I 
insaranee  have  a  different  oontraet  and 
cannot  be  covered  In  this  bilL  Tbe  Vet- 
Affairs  Oommittee  did  report  out. 

Just  signed  a  bill  that  will  afford  tiwn 
men  some  relief. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Did  the  eamKtt- 
tee  ooQslder  the  plight  of  the  Wortd 
War  I  veteran  wlw  holds  this  InsoraBoeT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mo.  not  in  relattan  to 
this  bill,  because  World  War  I 
must  be  eonaidered  in  a 
But  this  is  a  matter  the 
the  Vetaranr  Ajbiis  CtemittBe 
us  will  be  considered  by  that 
in  the  next  seaaiaa  of  tbe 

llr.  TEAOUE  of  Texsa. 

man,  wiU  the  gentleman  yleU? 
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Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  jrield  to  tbe  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAOUB  of  Tvsms.  The  majority 
of  tlM  mail  tliat  tbe  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' AflUrs  reeeiTed  is  from  World 
War  I  veterans  wlm  cannot  afford  to  keep 
their  Insurance  and  they  cannot  afford 
to  drop  It.  That  Is  the  reason  I  am  wi- 
alteraUy  opposed  to  term  insurance. 

Mr.  AYRE8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Twk  IMr.  Fmo]. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  IMl. 
Congress  passed  a  law  which  suddenly 
and  artottrarlly  terminated  the  rights 
and  privileffm  of  Worid  War  n  veterans 
to  aKdy  tor  new  insuimnee  or  relnalate- 
mmt  of  th^  national  serrloe  Ufe  Insor- 
anoe.  This,  to  me,  rmnreemted  a  sneak 
attack  on  the  rights  of  our  war  service- 
men.  who  had  beaa  given  assurances 
that  they  could  apply  for  insurance  at 
any  time  after  discharge.  This  statute 
has  created  not  only  a  great  hardship, 
but  has  perpetrated  an  injustice  to  our 
veterans  and  their  families. 

Millions  of  veterans  dropped  their  in- 
surance after  discharge,  either  because 
of  financial  difficulties,  or  because  they 
felt  that  they  did  not  need  it  while  still 
unmarried.  Now  that  they  have  been 
rehabilitated  into  civilian  life,  acquired 
families  and  other  responsibilities,  they 
find  that  Public  Law  23  has  cut  off  their 
rights. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  H.R.  12333,  is 
to  permit  veterans,  within  1  year  after 
date  of  oiactment,  to  apply  and  receive 
Oovemment  insurance  subject  to  medi- 
cal requirements.  This  proposal  will  not 
add  any  additional  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment— since  this  insurance  program  pays 
for  itself — and  will  greatly  benefit 
millions  of  veterans.  It  is  a  remedial 
piece  of  legislation  that  removes  a  dis- 
criminatory law  and  corrects  a  gross 
Injustice. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [ISi. 

1)01.8X1  ] . 

Mr.  DUU3KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  as  presented 
which  is  before  us  today  to  permit  vet- 
erans who  served  our  country  during 
the  period  between  October  8.  1940.  and 
December  31.  1956.  to  reinstate  their 
national  service  life  insurance.  I  intro- 
duced such  a  bill  early  in  this  Congress, 
and  I  feel  it  is  a  long-needed  correction 
of  an  injustice  that  was  done  in  1951. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  recommittal  motion. 

Many  of  these  veterans  were  not  given 
sufficient  warning,  and  reopening  the 
right  for  them  to  reinstate  this  insur- 
ance is  only  fair.  Many,  upon  their 
discharge  frmn  military  service,  were 
ctxnparatively  yoimg  and  had  no  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
Insurance.  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  in  some  cas^'  veterans 
were  even  advised  to  drop  ttiis  Oovem- 
ment life  Insurance  by  service  personnel 
who  were  uninformed. 

This  l^lslation  will  result  in  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  The  veteran  will  be 
reqtiired  to  pay  the  administrative  cost, 
which  Is  estimated  at  $5  per  policy. 

All  veteran  groups  favor  reopening  for 
1  year  for  insurable  and  service  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  of  the 


Korean  cimfiict.  This  organization!  I  is 
not  opposed  to  the  period  included  in  me 
bill  to  permit  veterans  who  served  ijur 
country  during  the  period  between  Oc- 
tober 8,  1940.  and  Deconber  31.  1956,  to 
reinstate  their  national  service  life  fp- 
surance.  There  are  approximately  1 16 
million  veterans  who  would  be  ellglUle. 

In  1951.  when  the  national  service  Ufe 
Insurance  program  was  abruptly  discepi- 
tinued,  the  average  World  War  n  vitt- 
eran  was  31  years  of  age.  At  that  time. 
he  could  have  purchased  a  $1,000  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  policy  bn 
the  ordinary  life  plan  at  a  net  anr 
premium  of  approximately  113,33. 
day  II  years  later,  at  age  42.  this 
coverage  would  cost  $20.92.  If  reoi 
ing  is  delasred  much  longer,  the  costjof 
national  service  life  Insurance  will 
come  too  expensive  for  the  average  ^t- 
eran  to  purchase.  I 

In  fact,  time  has  already  run  out  ior 
the  over  one-half  million  veterans  who 
died  between  the  years  1951  and  1961. 
Over  400,000  of  these  deaths  were  not 
covered  by  any  form  of  Oovemment 
insurance.  Of  the  approximately  lOp.- 
000  deaths  that  did  leave  some  insurahce 
for  the  protection  of  their  widows,  mit^or 
children,  and  dependent  parents,  l^e 
vast  majority  carried  less  than  $10,000, 
the  maximum  amount  allowable.  Apl-o- 
proximately  44,000  veterans  of  «he 
Korean  conflict  died  over  this  satne 
period  and  of  this  number  only  ablaut 
6,000  carried  Government  insuranco  at 
the  time  of  death.  Because  the  lafge 
majority  of  these  veterans  were  deprived 
of  the  right  to  contract  with  their  OCf\- 
ernment  for  a  policy  of  life  insurancti  at 
a  premium  they  could  afford  to  p^y, 
many  of  their  widows,  orphans,  ahd 
dependent  parents  are  now  faced  with 
serious  financial  problems  that  co^d 
have  been  somewhat  easier  if  some  insiftr- 
ance  were  payable. 

According  to  statistics  contained  in 
VA  Research  Monogram  No.  5,  July  li61, 
pages  2  and  7,  92.2  percent  of  all  Hying 
veterans  of  World  War  U  are  married 
or  have  other  dependents.  Veterans  be- 
tween 30  and  44  years  of  age — 58  perttnt 
of  the  total  veteran  population — have 
the  largest  families.  Almost  70  pero^nt 
have  at  least  two  children  under  18  ynrs 
of  age,  and  38  percent  have  three  or 
more.  This  age  group  represents  t|he 
bulk  of  the  World  War  II  and  Kor^n 
veteran  population.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  in  the  Interest  of  equity  to  g|ve 
these  veterans  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase NSLI  or  bring  their  existing  po^o- 
tection  up  to  the  maximum  amount  Al- 
lowable for  the  protection  of  these  de- 
pendents. I  have  no  way  of  Icnowjkig 
how  many  of  the  World  War  II  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans  who  died  ower 
the  past  11  years  would  have  purchaaed 
national  service  life  insurance  or  brought 
their  existing  protection  up  to  the  msS:i- 
mimi,  if  such  right  had  existed.  I  Uo 
know,  however,  that  at  the  time  tails 
right  was  discontinued,  these  veterins 
were  Just  reaching  the  time  of  most  ne»d, 
and  the  age  in  which  they  would  have 
become  most  insurance-conscious.  Ac- 
cording to  Information  published  by  the 
Life  Insurance  Agency  Management  do.. 
42  percent  of  all  ordinary  life  insuraaice 
policies  written  in  the  year  1959  wcire 


oh  the  lives  of  persons  between  the  ages 
of  25  to  44.  The  largest  amount  of  in- 
surance— 63  percent — was  written  be- 
tween these  ages. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  so  many 
veterans  of  World  War  n  permitted  their 
insurance  to  lapse  at  time  of  donobili- 
zation  or  shortly  thereafter.  Some  of  the 
reasons  were  due  to  administrative  dif- 
ficulties experienced  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  because  of  the  rapid  and 
unprecedented  demobilization,  with  the 
resultant  inability  to  promptly  and  fully 
advise  these  veterans  so  that  they  oould 
act  in  time  to  maintain  their  Insurance 
protection.  Other  veterans  were  lm« 
properly  advised  at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion from  the  servloe,  while  some  simply 
could  not  afford  the  Insuranoe  due  to 
economic  hardship  during  the  readjust- 
ment postservice  period.  They  were  re- 
establishing their  families,  oompletlng 
their  education,  and  trjring  to  find  Jobs. 
I  believe  a  great  many  of  these  veterans 
allowed  their  insurance  to  lapse  simply 
because  they  were  too  jroung  to  appre- 
ciate its  value.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
circumstance.  According  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
Scully,  Southwestern  Life,  Sherman, 
Tex.,  in  an  address  to  the  July  1961  meet- 
ing of  Aiutin  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers— as  reported  in  the  National 
Underwriter  magazine,  August  5.  1961 — 
this  condition  continues  to  exist  today  in 
the  younger  age  group.  Mr.  Scully 
stated  in  part: 

Young  men  are  particularly  difficult  to 
sell  to  because  they  can't  vlsuallae  them- 
selves dying  too  soon   or  living  too  long. 

Veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict,  for 
the  most  part,  found  that  the  120  days 
allowable  in  which  to  purchase  the  non- 
participating,  nonconvertible  type  of  in- 
surance then  available  were  insufficient. 
Some  did  not  enjoy  even  120  days,  de- 
pending upon  the  date  they  were  sep- 
arated from  the  active  military  service. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  service  be- 
yond December  31,  1956,  were  barred 
from  securing  any  Oovemment  insur- 
ance upon  separation  unless  they  could 
establish  service  connection  for  a  dis- 
ability. 

Reopening  the  right  for  these  war  vet- 
erans to  obtain  national  service  life  in- 
surance protection  or  to  bring  their 
existing  contracts  up  to  the  maximum 
amount  allowable,  for  a  limited  period, 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  continuing 
the  Government  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness beyond  the  duration  of  the  existing 
program.  The  veterans  who  would  be 
eligible  to  new  ixdicies  are  in  the  same 
age  categories  as  existing  policyholders. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  reopening  of 
the  national  service  life  insurance  pro- 
gram for  a  limited  period  would  place 
the  Government  in  unfair  competition 
with  commercial  life  insurers,  but  rather 
it  would  serve  as  a  stimulu^j  to  the  in- 
dustry. According  to  a  spolcesman  for 
the  industry,  Mr.  W.  D.  Grant,  president. 
Business  Men's  Assurance,  in  an  address 
to  the  Financial  Analysts  Society  of  San 
Francisco,  as  reported  in  the  October  14. 
1931.  edition  of  the  National  Under- 
writer magazine,  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  has  been  grow- 
iiis  at  about  twice  the  rate  of  the 
?"abion'£  economy,  and  elRht  times  as  fast 
as   the   population.     Life  insurance  in 
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force  at  the  end  of  1960  was  $618  billion. 
This  Is  60  percent  more  than  5  years 
previous.  At  the  same  Ume.  the  gross 
national  product  increased  27  percent 
to  $503  billkm.  In  my  opinion,  these 
figures  establish  that  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  insurance  industry  is  such 
that  it  would  not  be  Jeopardised  by  a 
limited  reopening  of  the  right  for  vet- 
erans to  pick  up  their  national  servloe 
life  insurance.  The  total  Ufe  insuranoe 
in  force  at  the  end  of  1061  totaled  $714 
billion.  Of  this  amount.  $41$  binion  was 
ordinary  Insuranoe.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  suooessful  life  Insuranoe  agents 
tell  me  that  reopening  naUonal  servlee 
Ufe  Insurance  for  a  Umlted  period  would 
be  good  for  their  business  as  it  would 
expose  to  them  a  new  source  of  future 
proepecto.  This  certainly  was  their  ex- 
pertenee  in  the  pott-World  War  n  era. 

If  we  pass  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  the  instructions  that  this  leglsla- 
Uon  be  limited  to  servlce-oonnected  vet- 
erans, we  ai'e  eliminating  14  mllUon  vet- 
erans, because  there  are  approximately 
2  milUon  veterans  In  the  former  class. 
Of  these  2  million  that  are  aheady  eov- 
ered.  there  are  a  great  number  exclud- 
ed, because  of  the  waiver  premium. 

This  is  placing  the  veterans  in  two 
groups,  and  I  feel,  setting  a  precedent. 

I  strongly  urge  the  motion  to  recommit 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  frMn  North  Carolina 

(Mr.  ALEXAHDEtl. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  pass  the  bill  that  came 
out  of  the  committee,  if  we  are  going  to 
do  something  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
certainly  I  am  for  that.  We  ought  to  do 
what  we  can  for  them.  Their  country 
owes  that  to  them.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  make  this  insiu^mce  pro- 
gram hinge  on  disability.  Take  a  man 
who  served  in  World  War  n  or  World 
War  I  and  his  instu^nce  has  lapsed  for 
some  reason  or  another,  he  served  his 
country  just  as  well,  he  did  the  Job  that 
was  required  of  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  under 
debate  today  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  important  veterans'  measures  that 
we  have  considered  in  the  House  at  this 
session.  H.R.  12333  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  millions  of  our  veterans,  who, 
for  various  reasons,  let  their  national 
service  life  insiirance  lapse  or  who  did 
not  make  application  for  it  when  they 
had  the  opportunity. 

The  bill  we  have  under  consideration 
will  authorize  for  a  1-year  period  the 
granting  of  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance to  veterans  heretofore  eligible  to 
apply  for  such  Insurance  between  Octo- 
ber 8,  1940.  and  December  31.  1956.  in- 
clusive. 

The  new  insiuance  program  to  be  set 
up  under  this  legislation  wiU  not  re- 
sult in  any  tdgniflcant  cost  to  the  Oov- 
emment. In  fact,  the  administrative 
cost  of  the  insurance  program  will  be 
home  by  the  policyholders. 

Thousands  of  our  veterans  were  not 
financially  alile  to  retain  their  national 
service  life  insurance  after  their  dis- 
charge from  the  military  service.  Many 
other  veterans  allowed  their  insurance 


to  lapse  by  mistake.  It  is  my  sincere 
belief  that  our  veterans  have  earned  the 
right  to  have  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance and  that  they  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  once  again  to  make  appU- 
eation  for  It. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  as  a 
past  commander  of  the  American  Legion 
m  North  Carolina.  I  have  always  been 
eonoemed  with  the  problems  of  our  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  I  know  of 
no  bill  that  we  have  eonsldered  In  the 
Congrees  more  worthy  of  support  than 
RIV  1X333.  U  Is  my  hope  that  the 
letlslatton  wlU  be  enacted. 

Mr.  ALEXANDSR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Whit- 
Kivnl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rtcoao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obejctlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITEN  EH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  first  bills  I  introduced  after 
coming  to  the  Congress  was  a  measure 
to  reopen  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance program  for  our  veterans.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  we  have  HJl. 
12333  under  debate  today.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  in  line  with  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  in  every  Con- 
gress since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

My  first  biU.  H.R.  5401.  was  introduced 
on  February  27,  1957.  I  subsequently 
introduced  measures  in  the  86th  and 
87th  Congresses  to  give  our  veterans, 
whose  insurance  had  lapsed  or  who  had 
never  applied  for  it,  the  privilege  of  ap- 
plying for  national  service  life  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  our  veterans 
lost  their  national  service  life  insurance 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
properly  notified  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  the  lapse  of  their  pol- 
icies. Numerous  other  veterans  lost 
their  insurance  due  to  economic  hard- 
ship or  Insufficient  information  as  to 
their  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insuranoe  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  to  be  commended  on  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  fioor.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
could  be  opposed  to  its  enactment. 
Eligible  veterans  will  have  only  1  year 
to  make  application  for  insurance  under 
this  program.  In  addition,  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  program  will  be 
borne  by  the  policyholders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  veterans  have  cer- 
tainly earned  the  right  to  have  national 
service  life  insurance.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  programs  of 
our  private  insurance  companies.  On 
the  contrary.  I  feel  that  it  will  stimulate 
an  interest  in  insurance  on  the  part  of 
our  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

It  Lb  my  hope  that  my  colleges  in 
the  House  will  Join  with  me  in  support- 
ing H.R.  12333. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  JoEisoH]. 

lix.  J0EL80N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  12333. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  ocmsidered  HJt 
12333  carefully  and  have  decided  it 
merits  my  full  support.  As  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. J.  8.  Gleason,  Jr.,  has  stated: 

■nie  wtthdnkwal  in  IMl  of  the  prtvUeg* 
theretofore  granted  to  mUllona  of  World  War 
II  vetermna  to  secure  iaanraaoe — msay  of 
whom  had  not  yet  deteradiied  their  tasur- 
aace  need*— may  weU  have  oauaed  hardihtp 
or  unwise  dectalons  la  many  tnstaaeas.  I 
beUere.  therefore,  that  aa  eKteaaloa  of  this 
prtvilege  for  a  Umlted  parted.  %o  vv%»raai 
who  e>ere  prevtourty  eUglDle  tor  !»— aaue  toy 
y—on  of  eerrtoe  %o  their  oouaWy  la  apptv- 
priate  Purthermore.  with  reipeet  to  vtt- 
•raaa  who  terved  prior  to  1961.  adequate  ree* 
ogalUoD  has  Bot  beea  given  to  ttM  obUgattoa 
of  thr  Oovenuaeat  toward  theae  veteraas 
whoas  tnaurahtUty  has  beea  sarlovMly  Im- 
paired, if  B(H  lost,  toy  reason  of  their  service- 
Incurred  disabilities. 

My  vote  wUl  Indicate  my  agreement 
with  Administrator  Oleaaon's  pomt  of 
view. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  «<<*»^«'i"^  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 

PUK]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  committee  bill  and  I 
strongly  oppose  the  proposed  recommit- 
tal motion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans*  Affairs 
Committee  and  as  one  long  oonoamed 
with  the  problem  of  lapsed  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance.  I  have  thorou^ily  re- 
viewed every  aspect  of  the  issue.  I  have 
concluded  that  the  legislation  is  t^Kdly 
warranted  and  trust  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved.  I  further  trust 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  with  Its  in- 
structions to  include  the  proposed 
amendments — ^whlch.  In  my  <vlnion, 
would  cripple  the  bill — Is  resoundedly 
defeated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  have  Uked 
to  have  seen  the  committee  report  a 
broader  bill  along  the  lines  of  the  legis- 
lation I  mtroduced,  HJl.  5873.  But. 
short  of  obtaining  the  full  reopening  toe 
a  limited  pertod.  I  feel  that  the  commit- 
tee pn^msal  provides  a  major  answer  to 
the  problon,  and.  since  this  Is  the  only 
bill  before  us.  I  heartily  ccxnmend  It  to 
my  colleagues. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  Is  need 
f<H- this  legislation.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons, mostly  economic  or  unawareness 
of  the  restriction  of  the  law.  why  theee 
veterans  permitted  their  policies  to  lapse 
or  failed  to  take  out  new  insuranoe  prt^- 
erly  to  protect  their  families. 

Fairness  Justifies  our  taking  action 
now  to  remedy  a  situation  where  many 
QI's.  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  this  insiu-anee. 
Opening  the  opportunity  for  a  limited 
ptrioA  will  be  a  recognition  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  this  long -over- 
due relief  will  t>e  granted.  The  passage 
of  this  Icglalatlom  would  restore  the  r»g*it 
taken  away  from  so  many  QI's  who  were 
deprived  of  it  as  a  result  of  the  abrupt 
enactment  of  the  Insuranoe  law  of  IflSl. 

I  fervently  hope  the  oommittee  bUl  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.    Mr.  chairman.  I 

rise  in  sujwort  of  HJL  12333.  which 
would  provide  a  1-year  pertod  durlns 
which  persons  previoudy  eligible  for  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  by  reason 
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of  military  service  after  October  7,  1940. 
and  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  bill 
could  apply  for  and  be  granted  such 
tauurance. 
The  American  Legion  has  stated: 

Tbe  American  Legion  Is  glMI  to  share  the 
obligation  to  act  with  integrity  and  reepon- 
albillty  In  providing  programs  for  veterans. 
We  think  the  requests  of  oxir  organization 
on  behalf  of  veterans  have  been  reasonable, 
and  have  taken  account  of  the  Interest  of  the 
public  as  well  as  that  of  veterans  concerned. 
We  know  that  asking  "too  much"  for  vet- 
erans generally  might  In  the  long  run  react 
to  the  detriment  of  the  service-disabled. 
As  for  our  reopening  proposal,  however.  It 
should  be  clear  to  everybody  Interested  that 
the  legislation  would  result  In  no  coet  to  the 
public  except  In  the  case  of  the  service 
disabled.  This  latter  amount  would  be  small 
and  would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  overall 
good  to  be  accomplished. 

Although  there  are  certain  complexities 
surrounding  the  details  of  the  proposal  to 
reopen  N8LI,  the  basic  question  to  be  an- 
swered Is  fimdamental  and  clear:  Ckinslder- 
Ing  the  historical  precedent  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, did  the  Oovenunent  do  an 
unfair  thing  In  1961  when  It  terminated  the 
life  Insurance  program  without  adequate 
notice  to  the  veterans  Involved;  and,  should 
the  Oovemment  now  correct  that  Injustice 
and  reopen  the  program  tor  a  limited  period? 
The  American  Legion  feels  the  answer  to  this 
question  Is  "Yes." 

There  is  no  question  that  many  veter- 
ans in  the  period  following  their  military 
service,  while  attending  school  or  for 
other  economic  reasons,  let  this  insur- 
ance lapee.  The  right  to  reinstate  was 
abruptly  terminated  without  warning  in 
1951. 

HJl.  12333  would  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  national  service  life  insurance  to 
all  eligible  veterans  except  certain 
Philippine  veterans  whose  righti(  to  such 
insurance  were  restricted  by  the  Rescis- 
sion Acts  of  1946. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  stated 
that  it  would  not  object  to  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  reopening  during  which  eligibil- 
ity to  take  national  service  life  Insurance 
and  keep  it  in  force  would  be  restricted 
to  those  not  in  military  service  who  be- 
tween October  8.  1940,  and  January  1. 
1957,  would  have  been  eligible  for 
insurance. 

The  Budget  Bureau  further  stated 
that  if  so  limited,  its  most  serious  con- 
cern would  be  eliminated,  that  is,  the 
potential  adverse  impact  of  reopening 
on  the  existing  comprehensive  program 
of  benefits  for  servicemen  and  for  ex- 
servicemen  deceased  from  service-con- 
nected causes. 

Further,  the  Budget  Bureau  recom- 
mended that  rates  for  national  service 
life  insurance,  if  offered,  should  be  based 
on  the  most  modem  actuarial  tables, 
that  it  should  be  fully  self-supporting 
as  to  administrative  expenses  and  bene- 
fit costs,  and  that  the  policies  issued 
should  be  nonparticipating,  that  is.  any 
surplus  funds  should  be  transferred  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

HJl.  12333.  as  reported,  would  reopen 
the  national  service  life  insurance  pro- 
gram for  certain  veterans  in  good  health 
and  for  veterans  who  have  a  service- 
connected  disability— regardless  of  de- 
gree— who  are  otherwise  In  good  health. 
With  respect  to  such  veterans.  H.R. 
12333   would   cover,  first,  persons   who 


served  after  October  7,  1940,  and  ptjior 
to  ^ril  25,  1951.  whether  discharged!  or 
not;  and,  second,  veterans  who  serred 
after  April  24,  1951.  and  who  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  January  1,  1957. 

As  far  as  veterans  who  were  disabled 
while  in  service,  H.R.  12333  would  eaVer 
those  who  served  after  October  7,  H|40, 
and  who  were  discharged  and  rated!  as 
service  disabled  prior  to  the  effecuve 
date  of  the  bill. 

There  are  approximately  16  million 
veterans  who  would  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  insurance  if  H.R.  12333  became  l^w. 
Of  this  16  million  there  are  around  2.2 
million  who  have  less  than  $10,000  of 
insurance.  There  are  approximatjely 
1,800,000  service-disabled  veterans  if  ho 
would  be  potentially  eligible  for  insur- 
ance under  H.R.  12333  provided  they  do 
not  now  have  the  maximum  coverage  of 
$10,000.  Of  this  number,  about  1,048,()00 
are  rated  10-  and  20-percent  disabled  ^nd 
it  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  veterans  would  be  able  to  qualify 
under  the  good  health  provisions  of  B\Ii. 
12333  for  participation  in  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  1  million  policies  will  be  is- 
sued if  HH.  12333  becomes  law,  of  which 
100,000  will  be  issued  to  service- disakfled 
veterans. 

At  present,  6  million  former  service- 
men subscribe  to  national  service  life 
Insurance,  which  was  available  for  pur- 
chase by  World  War  II  veterans  uhtil 
1955  and  is  available  to  Korean  War 
veterans  until  120  days  after  they  leave 
the  service.  . 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  AuguslJ  3, 
1962,  reported  that  the  insurance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  H.R.  12333  "would 
pay  its  own  way,  including  administra- 
tive costs,  which  isn't  a  requirement  Hin- 
der current  law.  Also,  the  new  insur- 
ance, unlike  existing  insurance,  wo|uld 
not  pay  dividends,  meaning  premiums 
would,  in  most  instances,  be  lower  tftan 
those  prevailing." 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12333.  providing  |f or 
the  limited  reopening  of  national  service 
life  insurance. 

There  will  be  no  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers,  as  some  have  charged,  as  the 
administrative  costs  will  be  included!  ^ 
the  premium  paid  by  the  veteran. 

Many  veterans,  when  discharged,  did 
not  receive  full  information  on  their  Jia- 
tional  service  life  insurance  and  did  hot 
realize  what  they  were  giving  up  vijien 
they  failed  to  continue  it  after  dischairge. 
They  should  now  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  secure  this  insiirance  when  they 
are  older  and  know  the  value  thereof. 

In  my  opinion,  the  enactment  of  tihis 
legislation  will  benefit  those  who  sell 
insurance,  because  it  has  been  proved 
that  a  previous  reopening  stimulated  the 
purchase  of  insurance  because  the  avier- 
age  person  became  insurance  miniped 
when  he  stopped  to  consider  what  [in- 
surance meant  to  him  and  his  family. 

The  terms  under  which  those  securing 
insurance  under  this  reopening  will  in 
no  way  aflTect  those  who  continued  tlieir 
insurance  after  discharge  from  service. 
They  will  continue  to  receive  their  bajie- 
flts  under  existing  programs. 


As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  meritorious  legislation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
favor  the  committee  bill  and  I  oppose 
the  motion  to  recommit.  The  bill — 
H.R.  12333 — is  the  unanimous  pro[K>sal 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
It  is  similar  to  one  which  I  have  spon- 
sored. It  is  entirely  reasonable  in  its  pro- 
vision for  a  limited  opportunity  for 
veterans  to  reacquire  insurance  oppor- 
tunities which  were  freely  accorded  them 
during  and  immediately  after  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  confiict. 

This  will  not  cost  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment anything,  and  it  will  be  a  legitimate 
and  constructive  way  to  recognize  the 
contributions  which  members  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces  made  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  confiict. 

I  believe  we  should  adopt  the  bill  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  How  about  the 
hearings  on  this  bill?  Were  there 
lengthy  hearings  held? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  over  the 
past  12  years  we  have  had  stacks  of 
hearings,  in  every  Congress,  beginning 
with  the  81st,  before  Public  Law  23, 
73d  Congress.  Specifically  the  last  hear- 
ings on  this  subject,  3  days,  in  1961. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Stacks  of  hear- 
ings? How  do  the  various  veterans' 
organizations  stand  on  it? 

Mr.  AYRES.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teagui]  pointed  out,  the 
major  veterans'  organizations  are  for 
some  libersdization  of  the  program. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  means 
by  "major  veterans'  organizations"  the 
American  Legion,  the  VFW,  the  AM- 
VETS  and  the  DAV? 

Mr.  AYRES.  That  is  correct;  the 
four  major  veterans'  organizations. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  know  that  this  re- 
opening of  insurance  has  been  one  of  the 
major  legislative  aims  of  the  American 
Legion  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  con- 
fident also  that  this  bill  does  not  go  as 
far  as  the  American  Legion  would  like 
to  go. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
over  a  year  ago  this  House  passed  a 
compensation  bill,  H.R.  879.  The  most 
recent  bill.  H.R.  10743.  carried  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $98  million  the  first  year. 
Now,  there  is  a  difference  between  pen- 
sion and  compensation.  Compensation 
is  that  which  is  paid  to  a  veteran  who 
has  a  service-connected  disability.  Over 
a  year  ago  when  the  House  passed  a  com- 
pensation bill  it  was  hoijed  that  the 
other  body  would  pass  it  within  a  few 
weeks.  However-,  there  was  controversy 
in  the  other  body  and  the  bill  that  we 
have  before  us  today  was  tacked  onto 
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the  compensation  bill.   HJl.   879.   as  a 
rider,  and  later  to  H.R.  856. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  is  said  that 
this  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  unanimously,  that  is 
correct.  But  the  reason  that  It  was 
voted  out  of  the  committee  was  to  keep 
our  word  with  the  other  body  and  re- 
port a  bill  dealing  with  NSLI  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for 
12  years.  During  that  period  I  have 
served  under  three  chairmen,  including 
the  late  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  the 
late  Mrs.  Rogers,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
our  present  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Teague].  Our  chair- 
man has  been  criticized,  and  In  some 
circles  very  s<;verely.  for  something  over 
which  he  had  absolutely  no  control.  He 
brought  the  compensation  bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  we  passed 
it.  But  before  one  makes  up  his  mind 
on  how  one  is  going  to  vote  this  after- 
noon, bear  this  in  mind :  Due  to  the  inac- 
tion of  the  other  body,  over  $125  million 
have  been  denied  the  men  and  women 
who  suffered  service-connected  disabil- 
ities while  sei-ving  our  country. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  prevails, 
our  chairman  who  has  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  everyone  In  this  House,  will 
have  gone  over  and  beyond  the  normal 
call  of  duty  in  attempting  to  get  the 
$98  million  a  year  that  has  been  denied 
the  service-connected  veterans  of  this 
country.  Wo  all  realize  that  our  first 
obligation  is  to  the  service  connected; 
and.  in  fact.  I  think  the  American  c>eo- 
ple,  veteran  and  nonveteran.  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  fact  that  if  we  ex- 
pand these  veterans'  programs  to  cover 
everyone  who  wore  a  uniform  we  are 
going  to  harm  the  very  ones  we  want 
to  help  most,  those  who  became  injured 
while  serving  their  country. 

I  do  not  tliink  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  House  that  would  deny  aiiy  service- 
connected  veteran  the  right  to  purchase 
insurance  so  that  his  wife  and  children 
may  have  this  protection  in  the  event 
of  his  death  Our  World  War  n  vet- 
erans and  Korean  veterans  have  made 
a  wonderful  record.  You  may  have 
read  the  report  recently  released  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Driver.  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  showing 
that  World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans 
have  proved  thonselves  to  be  wonderful 
citizens.  But  in  this  group  we  have 
1.800,000  who  have  a  service-connected 
disability.  In  this  group  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  possibly  thousands  who 
would  not  qualify  for  private  insurance, 
and  that  is  the  group  we  are  trying  to 
help. 

My  motion  to  recommit  will  limit  the 
NSLI  program  to  those  veterans  who  are 
listed  on  the  VA  rolls  as  having  a 
service -connected  disability  who  do  not 
meet  good  health  standards  as  pre- 
scribed by  tlie  VA.  The  administrative 
costs  would  be  paid  by  the  Government 
as  was  true  in  the  case  of  World  War  n 
veterans.  The  premium  rates  charged 
make  the  prc^ram  self -supporting  Inso- 
far as  death  claims  are  involved  and 
this  is  expected  to  be  true  under  my 
amendment. 


The  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Joins  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  recommit.  This 
is  a  logical  approach.  It  is  a  sensible 
approach  and  in  the  final  analysis  I 
think  the  way  it  will  work  out  we  will 
have  done  that  which  is  right  for  the 
man  who  served  his  country  and  suffered 
disability  thereby.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides for  nonparticipating  insurance — 
no  dividends.  My  amendment  is  effec- 
tive the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
following  enactment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  if  the  gentleman's  motion 
to  recommit  prevails  then  we  have  some 
assurance  that  the  disabled  veterans'  in- 
creased compensation  that  we  voted  on 
at  least  two  separate  occasions  will  be 
approved  by  the  other  body? 

Mr.  AYRES.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
fulfilled  whatever  obligation  they 
thought  he  might  have,  by  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  By  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor,  does  that  give  us  any  in- 
timation whatsoever  that  the  other  body 
will  recede  from  the  position  they  have 
taken  which  has  stifled  the  needed  in- 
crease to  these  disabled  veterans? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  other  body.  I  do  not  tliink  Uiere 
is  a  man  in  that  body  who  would  deny 
any  longer  giving  the  $98  million  to  the 
service-connected  veterans  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman says  they  would  not  deny  it.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  for  a  period  of  2  years 
every  time  we  passed  an  increase  for  the 
disabled  veterans  they  always  attached 
this  legislation  to  that  proposal? 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  term  I  would  like 
to  use  is  probably  one  that  should  not 
be  used  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  I 
think  the  situation  over  there  has  some- 
what changed  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    I  hope  so. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Would  not  this  be  a  fair 
statement:  At  least  by  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  in  this  bill  we  are  mak- 
ing just  a  little  bit  of  progress  toward 
getting  what  the  House  wanted  2  years 
ago? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  think  by  the  adoption 
of  this  motion  to  recommit,  as  I  said 
before,  we  will  have  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  American  people 
realize  it  is  not  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  has  denied  disabled  vet- 
erans the  $125  million  they  would  have 
received  had  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  followed  our  leadership. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  First,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  stating  the  case 
as  he  has  this  afternoon.  One  fur- 
ther question:  'The  gentleman  stated 
this  bill  would  provide  that  every  dis- 


abled veteran  who  is  now  uninsurable 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  get 
$10,000  of  insurance? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Every  service-ocmiected 
veteran  who  is  uninsurable  will  be  dlgi- 
ble  to  get  insurance  luider  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  IkQCHEL.  I  would  suppose  that  in 
the  legislative  history  of  this  thing  it 
would  gro  just  a  bit  beyond  that,  because 
we  know  there  are  some  private  insur- 
ance companies  who  will  give  insurance 
to  a  disabled  veteran  for  a  premium 
above  that  charged  those  who  are  in  good 
health.  I  would  hope  that  this  would 
also  permit  those  disabled  veterans  who 
cannot  get  the  standard  premium  for 
their  Insurance  to  qualify  under  this 
bill,  so  that  they  can  get  insurance  under 
the  standard  premium  schedule  as  the 
gentleman  has  described  it  here. 

Mr.  AYRES.  They  will  be  given  that 
opportunity,  and  that  authority  is  vested 
in  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  premiums  are  the  same  as  avail- 
able to  World  War  n  veterans,  senrice 
connected,  the  so-called  GI  Insurance. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  So  we  would  assume 
that  the  Administrator,  though  private 
insurance  companies  were  offering  in- 
surance at  a  higher  rate,  would  still  Up 
the  scales  in  favor  of  the  veteran  to  let 
him  get  it  at  the  lower  pronium  rather 
than  the  higher  (»e? 

Mr.  AYRES.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  who  is  the  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  will  be 
very  fair  in  the  manner  in  which  be 
interprets  the  legislation  I  hope  we  pass 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Your  biU  provides 
that  the  bill  reopen  the  national  servloe 
life  insurance  program  for  certain  vet- 
erans in  good  health,  and  so  forth.  The 
period  covered  here  is  October  7.  1940. 
and  pnor  to  April  25,  1951. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Tlie  motion  to  recommit 
concerns  only  service  connected.  The 
dates  are  the  same— October  8,  1940,  to 
December  31,  1956,  inclusive. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  am  talking  about 
the  bill. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am  talking  about  my 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  am  talking  about 
the  bill. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Any  person  heretofore 
eligible  to  apply  for  national  service  life 
insurance  after  October  7,  1940,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1957.  The  elii^ility 
dates  for  both  the  committee  bill  and  my 
amendment  are  Identical. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Let  us  take  a  vet- 
eran \('ho  served  in  World  War  n  and 
was  automatically  covered  by  insurance, 
and  deductions  were  made  from  his  pay 
monthly.  He  leaves  the  service  and  he 
permits  the  policy  to  lapse.  If  this  bill 
as  reported  out  by  the  committee  becomes 
law,  tliat  veteran  could  then  reinstate 
his  wartime  insurance  policy? 

Mr.  AYRES.  No.  There  was  no 
automatic  insurance  in  World  War  n — 
only  premium  paying.  This  is  new  In- 
surance, not  a  reinstateniait  of  an  old 
policy. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANEirr.  Did  the  oommii- 
tee  talD»  Into  caoakdenlOtm  tli*  eeonamie 
condition  of  thia  vetenm,  tliB  flnMiidal 
coBdttMB  of  tbe  ^etenn  vben  be  lef t  the 

semlee? 
Mr.ATRBB.    We  took  into  oonakten^ 

tion  the  economic  conditi<Hi  of  the  vet- 
enm. Lei  me  ette  my  cfwn  personal  alt- 
uetlao.  1  pcnnitted  my  national  serrloe 
life  i"^^^'*^  to  li4»e  wtaidi  im 
nobodylB  fault  but  my  own.  I  woum 
be  eUillile  for  Inaunmoe  under  the  com- 
mittee un.  Aa  I  nam  am  approaching 
the  ace  ol  46, 1  would  be  voy  liappy  to 
pay  the  few  doUan  extra  required  in 
ff— — *  luemluzDS  to  private  enterprlae, 
to  aoDW  innnanee  agent  at  home,  who 
also  majr  be  a  vetexan,  wlio  also  has  a 
wife  and  diUdren  and  who  it  trytng  to 
earn  a  living,  rather  than  retOA  to  the 
Oovemmcnt  vid  aay,  "I  made  a  mistake; 
now  ball  me  oat." 

Ifr.  VAX  ZANDT.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  vriwa  he  made  that  miwtalrfr 
would  indnde  htmerif  among  millions. 

Mr.  AYBE8.  No.1  do  sotthlidE  many 
Of  Uicm  were  Mfooktah  as  I  was. 

lir.  YAH  ZAMDfT.  Then  say  they  were 
not.  but  mtmonw  permitted  the  policy 
to  lapse,  cfttier  because  they  were  not 
Interested,  or  were  anzkms  to  get  home, 
or  they  did  not  have  tint  money. 

llr.  ATRBSl  The  figures  show  they 
let  their  policies  lapse  for  a  variety  of 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Members  of  Omgrem  are  entitled  to  a 
special  type  of  insurance  at  pretty  low 
rates? 

Mr.  ATRES.  r  do  not  know.  Maybe 
I  ought  to  look  into  that,  tea  I  do 
know  tl^ere  is  a  group  insurance  poQey 
available  to  all  Federal  workers. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  have  a  poUcy  over 
in  my  office  for  it. 

Mr.  ATRES.  The  point  is  ttiat  the 
real  proUem  is  taking  eare  ef  the  man 
^i^io  cannot  get  private  inaurance. 

Mr.  HOUIXSBVBH.  Mr.  C^tairman, 
wiB  the  gentleman  sridhf? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yidd  to  the  gentteman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BOUDEEUaa.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  a  dlsatried  veteran  under  your 
motion  to  recommit,  who  has  never  had 
N8LI,  would  be  aUe  to  api^  for  that 
insiu-ance. 

Mr.  AYRBS.    Yes,  he  would. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Secondly,  would 
the  disabled  veteran  who  qualMes  imder 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  reestab- 
lishes his  insurance,  then  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  so-called  dividends 
on  his  poUcy  which  he  currently  can- 
not do? 

Bfr.  AYRES.  This  amendment  and 
the  bill  as  reported  does  not  Include  a 
dividend  provision. 

BCr.  ROUDEBUSH.  In  other  wonSs. 
the  disabled  v^eran  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  the  dividends? 

Mt.  AYRES.  No. 

Mr.  TEAGUK  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
LMr.  RavsallI. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Caiairman.  in  the 
last  few  mhMtes  here.. several  Members 
have  inquired  here  at  the  committee 
table  as  to  the  position  of  some  of  the 


major  veterans^  organlzatkms  with 
spest to HJL 12333.   Itfainkleani 
that  In  pari  because  I  happen  to 
wilb  me  a  telegram  whlefa  was  Just 
ceived  and  wldclk  I  would  like  to 
at  tUM  time.    It  is  from  the  natic 
commander  of   the  American   Le 
Charles  L.  Bacon.    The  telegram 

fellows: 

Washimctom.  d.c.     a 
August  18. 1969^. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  J.  Bamaau.. 
Waahington,  D.C:  I 

The  American  Legion  appreciate  actlontlby 
the  House  Veterane'  AAilrs  and  Rulca  Oipo- 
mlttees  in   bringing  HA.   13333  1>efoz« 
Hoxue.     Sixteen  million  veterans  and 
famlMea  are  poUntlaUj  rtlflble  to  bei 
from  favorable  action  on  this  NSU 
Ing  mcasvire.  at  no  cost  to  the  Oovemmlint. 
It  la  vaj  earnest  hope  yon  wm  support 
bill. 

Cnkm.-an  Ii.  Bmxmt, 
national  Comtrumder, 
The  Amerkmn  LeyioM. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  malo^  it 
clear  that  as  a  member  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Ccmunittee  I  rise  in  suppurt 
of  the  bill  as  It  came  oat  of  the  comiiiit{tee 
unanimously,  wittiout  an  of  the  talk  of 
limfMng  only  to  servlce-connected  en- 
abled veterans.  This  telegram  is  ffpm 
one  of  the  largest  veterans'  organua- 
tions  and  in  America  there  are  other 
major  veterans*  organizations  which,  we 
understand,  by  the  mandates  of  tjielr 
national  conventions  have  gone  on  rjec- 
ord  as  being  for  the  bm  calling  for  provi- 
sions besrond  that  which  was  reported 
by  the  committee,  that  is,  including  t<|rm 
insurance  rather  than  excluding  term 
insurance.  The  gentleman  from  P( 
sylvania  a  moment  ago  spoke  of  certain 
chaises  that  were  made  In  commill 
The  provision  for  term  insurance  yrtis 
stricken  by  the  committee,  and  perhkps 
rightly  so.  That  was  by  the  unanintpns 
action  of  the  committee.  So  far  lis  I 
know  there  was  no  discussion  of  ^his 
committee  amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  this  morning.  It  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Veten^ns' 
Affairs  Committee. 

But  let  us  talk  for  a  whUe  about  the 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  com- 
pensation bin  K^iich  has  been  twice  de- 
layed by  twice  having  an  NSLI  rider  j  at- 
tached to  it.  If  this  motion  to  reconlinlt 
which  it  is  said  will  be  offered  prevails, 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  sattsfy 
the  othor  body  or  not.  It  has  been 
gested  it  will  and  they  win  now 
oompensatimi  adjustment  bill,  but 
not  know.  The  best  way  to  assure 
we  are  going  to  get  a  long  needed 
pensation  bill  for  these  men  irtio 
not  had  an  adjustment  since  1957  it  to 
pass  the  bin  that  was  reported  fronil the 
committee  unanimously. 

U I  may  take  a  few  additional  miniates. 
I  would  like  to  relate  what  happttied 
when  our  committee  met  to  con^der 
HJl.  12333. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Ithe 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Sayx,or],  a  member  of  the  ctmmlttee,  to 
the  effect  that  the  reopening  woul4|  be 
limited  to  those  forms  of  insurttnce 
described  as  ordinary  life.  20-pay  life, 
and  30-pay  life,  and  some  endowment 
plans,  but  that  term  insurance  would  jnot 
be  reopened. 


Another  provision  offored  as  an 
amendment  was  that  insurance  would  be 
made  available  to  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans. 

For  our  part^  we  concurred  in  these 
two  departures  from  the  bill  as  originally 
written  which  would  have  given  this  re- 
opening right  to  all  veterans  heretofore 
eligible  to  api^y  fOT  NSLI  after  October 
7,  1940,  and  before  January  1«  1957. 
Everyone  on  the  committee  was  in  agre&- 
mei^  that  the  amendment  was  a  wise  one 
because  there  are  many  instances  on 
reccM-d  where  veterans  have  paid  in  more 
in  total  term  insurance  premiums  dur- 
ing their  lifetime  than  they  received  in 
insurance  settlements  to  their  bene- 
ficiaries. The  classic  example  of  this  in- 
stance Is  that  of  Oen.  "Blackjack"  Persh- 
ing as  to  whom  it  is  reported  paid  in  over 
$2aj000  in  premiums  for  term,  insuranca 
and  his  beneficiaries  received  In  return 
only  $10,000  when  he  passed  on.  There 
may  have  been  those  who  would  have 
preferred  to  have  had  the  right  to  re- 
open to  include  term,  insurance,  but  with 
advancing  years  this  might  not  have 
been  in  their  own  best  interest.  There 
was  no  quarrel  or  any  argument  among 
any  of  the  committee  members  as  to 
this  change. 

A  second  departure  from  the  original 
bill  provided  for  by  a  committee  amend- 
ment was  that  if  a  person  otherwise 
qualified  by  being  entitled  to  it  within 
the  time  period  from  1940  to  1957  should 
apply,  and  could  not  qualify  for  insur- 
ance solely  because  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  for  which  compensation 
would  be  payable,  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing such  disability,  be  granted  insur- 
ance— other  than  on  the  5 -year  level 
term  plan — ^just  the  same  as  any  other 
veteran,  except,  of  course,  there  should 
be  an  additional  premium  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative cost  to  the  Government  In 
other  words,  for  the  first  time,  NSLI  was 
extending  the  right  to  disabled  veterans 
with,  of  course,  premimn  payments  to  be 
adjusted  according  to  the  disability. 

Everyone  on  the  committee  thought 
these  two  changes  improved  the  bill,  and 
so  far  as  we  knew,  the  bill  went  out  from 
the  committee  with  everyone  in  com- 
plete agreement  and  it  was  the  impres- 
sion of  the  committee  members  that  the 
bill  would  not  go  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee but  would  come  up  on  the  floor  on 
the  Suspense  Calendar,  on  either  Mon- 
day, August  6.  or  Tuesday,  August  7. 
We  were  not  in  attendance  on  either  of 
those  days  because  of  the  Missouri  pri- 
noary  and  were  in  our  home  district.  We 
understand  there  was  some  objection  to 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  some  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee,  and 
accordingly,  the  chairman  agreed  to  ask 
for  a  rule.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Rules  Committee  this  morning.  Thurs- 
day. August  16,  and  a  rule  was  granted 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  today. 

Now.  what  is  the  situation  as  the  bill 
ccMnes  on  for  debate?  Some  ol  us  who 
are  members  of  the  committee  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  there  will  be  a 
motion  to  recommit  c^ered  when  the 
committee  rises,  with  instructions  that 
the  committee  report  back  the  bill, 
striking  out  the  right  of  reopening  for 
insurance  to  all  veterans  save  and  ezoepi 
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those  with  service-connected  disability. 
Some  members  of  the  committee  who 
had  previously  concurred  in  the  commit- 
tee-amended version,  including  ordinary 
life  and  20-  and  30-pay,  now  have  ap- 
parently done  an  almost  complete  right- 
about-face and  say  that  there  should  not 
even  be  a  reopening  right  of  1  year 
save  and  except  for  those  who  can  qualify 
as  service-connected  disabled  veterans. 

Let  us  hasten  to  emphasize  that  we 
certainly  have  no  brief  or  complaint 
against  insurance  being  granted  for  the 
first  time  to  service  disabled.  That  is 
good  and  it  is  needed.  But  we  do  not 
believe  it  should  stop  there.  We  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  confined  to  this 
group  only.  Our  reason  is  that  we 
think  we  Iniow  why  many  of  the  veterans 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  to  have  this 
insiu-ance  do  not  have  it  today.  It  was 
because  during  those  first  few  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n 
there  was  a  pretty  severe  period  of  re- 
adjustment. They  Just  did  not  have  the 
means  or  wherewithal  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums. It  was  said  here  on  the  floor  to- 
day by  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
if  a  veteran  does  not  carry  this  insur- 
ance today  it  is  his  own  fault.  Can  it 
be  said  that  it  is  the  fault  of  a  person 
who  is  willing  to  work  and  tries  hard  to 
find  employment  but  Just  cannot  find  a 
Job?  And  this  was  certainly  true  of 
many  of  those  who  had  to  drop  their  in- 
surance because  of  the  lack  of  means  to 
pay  the  insurance  premiums  in  the  year 
following  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
mostly  in  1946.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
that  the  period  of  readjustment  is  passed 
and  there. were  many  who  were  not  able 
to  carry  this  insurance  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  simply  because  of  unem- 
plosrment  and  because  of  the  other  hard- 
ships and  rigors  of  adjusting  again  to 
civilian  life,  these  veterans  should  now 
be  given  this  right  again  for  a  limited 
period  of  1  year  to  reopen  this  insurance. 

We  have  received  some  mail  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  right  of  reopening  from 
some  life  insurance  reprA»>ntatives.  We 
respect  their  right  to  oppose  this  re- 
opening. But  we  are  reminded  of  some 
testimony  which  took  place  on  the  com- 
mittee when  it  considered  this  bill  in 
1961  and  there  was  then  on  the  commit- 
tee a  member  who  is  a  certified  life  \m- 
derwrlter,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Club  several  years  in  a  row. 
The  conclusion  of  this  member  was  that 
the  publicity  attendant  to  the  granting 
of  this  reopening  right  would  focus  the 
attention  of  all  veterans  upon  their  in- 
surance program.  Maybe  they  would 
find  their  entire  insurance  program  was 
inadequate.  In  any  event,  they  would 
become  insurance  minded  or  conscious  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  insurance  and  it 
was  this  considered  conclusion  of  a  life 
insurance  man  with  wide  experience,  and 
one  who  had  received  high  honors  in  the 
insurance  field,  that  the  reopening  would 
not  in  any  way  Injure  private  insurance 
companies,  but  would  inure  to  their 
benefit.  We  concurred  with  his  views 
because  we  believe  that  with  term  in- 
surance stricken  out,  many  veterans 
would  find  ordinary  life  premiums  of 
NSLI  higher  than  they  had  anticipated 
and  may  not,  in  fact,  exercise  the  right 
or  option  granted  to  them  under  the 


proposed  bill.  This  is  particularly  true 
because  now  the  average  age  of  all  World 
War  II  veterans  is  in  the  middle  forties. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  should 
be  accorded  to  these  veterans  and  let 
them  make  up  their  mtnd  whether  they 
want  to  exercise  the  option  or  let  it  go 
by  again  for  the  last  time.  Tliey  should 
not  be  foreclosed  this  right  when  in  so 
many  instances  the  insurance  was 
dropped  because  of  the  economic  pres- 
sure of  the  period  of  readjustment  to 
civilian  life  which  every  returned  vet- 
eran had  to  experience  in  the  year  or 
two  after  his  discharge. 
Jt,  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  srield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  which  is 
applicable  to  some  16  million  American 
citizens  who  served  in  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  war. 

Many  veterans  were  very  young.  Some 
were  minors  at  the  time  they  allowed 
their  service  insurance  to  lapse.  They 
had  limited  family  responsibility  and 
limited  financial  resources.  Now  they 
are  older.  Their  family  responsibilities 
are  much  greater  and  many  now  see  the 
need  for  reinstating  their  service  in- 
surance. 

The  reopening  of  the  right  to  apply  for 
national  service  life  insurance  as  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  12333  will  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment any  money  whatsoever.  Even 
the  administrative  cost  of  the  program 
will  be  borne  by  the  policyholders.  It 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  veterans 
who  are  now  covered  by  policies  of  serv- 
ice insurance. 

In  my  opinion  this  legislation  is 
worthy  of  our  support.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  an  editorial  appearing  last 
Sunday  in  the  Asheville  Citizen-Times 
entitled  "GI  Insurance  a  Useful  Pro- 
gram": 

Congress  should  vote  to  reopen  the  OI 
Insurance  program  to  veterans  of  World  War 
n  whose  policies  have  lapsed.  Only  about 
one- fourth  (5.6  million)  of  the  30-mlllion- 
odd  men  and  women  who  saw  service  In 
World  War  n  are  still  covered  by  this  in- 
surance. 

The  GI  policies  are  less  eq>enslve  than  any 
other  similar  protection.  The  unfortunate 
thing — as  demonstrated  time  and  again  here 
in  western  North  Carolina — is  that  many  of 
those  who  need  this  insurance  have  let  it 
lapse.  Sometimes  the  reason  was  lack  of 
cash  to  meet  the  premiums.  Sometimes 
it  was  plain  financial  ignorance.  Or  It  may 
have  been  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  have  agreed  on  a  plan 
that  will  permit  any  veteran  of  mUitary  serv- 
ice between  October  6,  1940,  and  December 
31,  1956 — provided  he  or  she  U  not  still  In 
the  Armed  Forces — to  reinstate  or  take  out 
for  the  first  time  up  to  $10,000  of  national 
service  life  insurance. 

This  measure  will  give  at  least  a  minimum 
of  financial  protection  to  the  family  of  your 
milkman  or  that  of  the  man  In  the  next 
office.  Congress  ought  to  reopen  this  closed 
door. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
and  ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Clerk  will  read  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  reported  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill. 


The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 


,*^"»i 


That  aubchapter  I  of  chapter  19  of  title 
88,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  nsw  sec- 
tion: 

"I  726.  Limited  period  for  acquiring  Insor- 


"(a)  Any  peraon  (other  than  a  person  re- 
ferred to  In  subeectloa  (e)  of  this  ■•ctkn) 
heretofore    eligible    to    apply    for   national 
serrloe  life  Insurance  after  October  7.  1940, 
and  before  January  1,  1967,  shall  upon  ap- 
plication In  writing  made  within  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  aectton,  sub- 
mission  of  evidence  of  good  bealth  eatlstae- 
tory  to  the  Administrator  at  the  Ume  of  such 
appUcatlon,  and  payment  of   the   required 
premiums,  be  granted  insurance  other  than 
on  the  five-year  level  premium  term  plan 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
contained  In  standard  permanent  plan  poli- 
cies of   national   service  life   insurance,  ex- 
cept   (1)    the   net  premium  rates  shall  be 
based  on  the  '1958  CommlttlonerB  Standard 
Ordinary   Basic   Mortality   Table'    and  shaU 
be   increased   at  time  of  Issue  by  such   an 
amoiuit  as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  sotmd  actuarial  operations; 
(2)  an  additional  premium  to  cover  admin- 
Lstratlve  costs  to  the   Government  as  de- 
termined  by  the  Administrator  at  time  of 
issue  Hhall  be  charged  for  insurance  issued 
imder    this   subsection   and    for    any    total 
disability  Income  provision  attached  thereto, 
and  thereafter  such  costs  may  be  adjusted 
as  the  Administrator  detomines  to  be  neces- 
sary but  at  intervals  of  not  lees  than  five 
years:  (3)  all  cash,  loan,  and  paid-up  Insur- 
ance values  shall  be  based  on  the  '1968  Com- 
missioners  Standard   Ordinary   Basle   ICor- 
taUty  Table'  and  all  extended  term  Insunuiee 
values  shaU  be  based  on  130  per  centum  of 
such  table;    (4)    aU  setUemenU  on  poUetos 
involving  annuities  shaU   be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  annuity  table  for  1949;  (6) 
all  calcxilatlons  In  connection  with  Insur- 
ance Issued  under  this  subsection  ■*iin  be 
based  on  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum 
per  annum;    (6)   all  rights  under  such  In- 
sin^mce  and  any  total  dlaabmty  Inootne  pro- 
vision attached  thereto,  whether  In  force  or 
lapeed,  shall  terminate  effective  upon  the 
date  the  poUcyholder  enters  on  active  duty 
or  active  duty  for  training  under  a  <»^'i  or 
order  to  such  duty  f<w  a  period  of  thirty-one 
days  or  more;    (7)   the  Insurance  duOl  not 
be  payable  for  death  which  occurs  while  the 
insured  is  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  imder  a  call  or  order  to  such  duty 
for  a  period  of  less  than  thirty-one  days.  U 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation  Is 
payable  in  such  case  at  the  time  of  death; 
however,  the  cash  value,  if  any,  lesa  any  m- 
debtedness  shall  be  paid  to  the  deelgnated 
beneficiary,  if  Uvlng.  otherwise   to  the  In- 
sxxred's  estate;    (8)    the  Insurance  shaU  In- 
clude such  other  changes  in  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  practicable;    (9)    the  In- 
surance and  any  total  disability  income  pro< 
vision  attached  thereto  shaU  be  on  a  n<m- 
parUclpating  basis  and   all   premiums  and 
other  coUections  therefor  shaU  be  credited 
to  a  revolving  fund  hereby  established  tn 
the  Tl'easury  of  the  United  Stotes  and  the 
payments  on  such  Insurance  and  dlsabiUty 
provision  shall  be  made  directly  from,  such 
fiind. 

"(b)  (1)  Tbeie  is  authorlBed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  stmas  as  may  be  required  to 
provide  ci4)ital  for  the  revolving  fund  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  secUon.  Such 
amiroprUtlons  shall  be  advanced  to  the  t«- 
volvlng  fund  as  needed  and  ahall  bear  In- 
terest as  determmed  by  the  Seeretsry  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  oonsldaratlon  the 
average  yield  on  all  marketable  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  XTnlted  States  of 
comparable  maturities  than  formlag  a  part 
of  the  public  debt  plus  one-eighth  of  1  pm 
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cmtum  aad  <baU  1m  npalA  to  tlM 
OTflr  a  T«Mqn»bl<  period  of  tlm«. 

**(9)  Til*  AAMlBMntdr  to  satborlMd  to 
Mt  Mid*  out  of  the  iwrdtfint  fund  ««ab- 
lishad  mutar  «nfc— etlou  (b)  of  tfate  Mcttoa 
•uoh  ri— TTt  ■moaati  m  tdmj  1m  reqtilrad 

•11  HabtHtlw  on  Inraxmno*  lam«k  uadcr  mb- 
McttOB  <ft)  of  this  Mctloa  Mad  Miy  total 
rttMlMttf  immnt  pranrton  afetMhod  thcnto. 
71m  OnittMj  of  tha  *&— ury  1»  >itU>CKi»>d 
to  iBvwt  IB  aad  to  aall  aad  Mtlia  ■paciMI 
Inttait^tiiMtin  oWtgatloaa  o<  Um  UBitad 
Stataa  for  tha  aeaowat  of  Um  r*voMi«  tnnd. 

for  this  piirpoae 
flsed  wUM  diM  ragatd 
for  «b«  n»»m  of  tha  tiad  aad  ahall  bear  la- 
tacaal  at  a  lata  aqual  to  the  awact  markat 
ytald  (aompvlad  by  tba  Soeretary  of  tta 
TrMwinr  «B  Mm  baala  of  aiwkai  q^aotatlona 
aa  of  ttia  and  of  tha  calandar  month  nest 
pracadlBf;  tha  data  of  lama)  on  all  mar- 
katabl*  Istaaat-baaiinc  ohUgattona  of  tba 
United  Btataa  tbaa  fnraaing  a  part  of  tha 
pubUe  dd»t  which,  ara  not  due  or  callahla 
until  aflar  the  aaqyiratlan  of  f oux  Tears  traui 
the  end  of  euch  jealefMlar  aumth;  eaBoept  that 
atera  aaeii  averafa  BMrkat  yield  la  not  a 
multiple  of  ooe-elghtti  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  liilaeet  of  enefa  ohltgetleoe  ihalt  be 
the  largeak  mnltlpW  of  one-eighith  of  1  per 
centum  which  doee  not  exceed  such  market 
yMd. 

"(S)  Hbiwttbstanding  the  prorlslons  of 
seotloa  TV  of  thla  Utle,  there  are  hereby 
authorised  to  be  made  arallaMe  for  eiq^endi- 
ture  out  of  ttM  vewrfTlng  fimd  such  sums 
as  Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to  pay 
the  ooet  of  administration  of  insurance  is- 
sued uader  ■ubeeetion  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  any  total  dteabllity  iBcome  provision 
attadMd  thereto.  fOr  transfer  to  the  appro- 
prlatkm.  'Qeaeral  Operating  Szpenses,  Vet- 
eraae*  Administration.'  or  as  may  otherwise 
be  qjMetfled  in  appropriation  Acts.  The  Ad- 
mlBiitratcr  riudl  firom  time  to  time  trans- 
fer from  SQdi  rertdrlng  fund  to  the  general 
fund  receipts  In  the  Treasury  any  amounts 
whl^  he  determinee  are  in  exeam  of  the 
aottiarlid  liabilities  of  such  fund,  including 
contingaaoy  mai'vee. 

"(c)  Any  penon  who  applies  for  Insurance 
under  subesetton  (a)  of  thla  section  and  who 
oannot  qualify  for  Insuranoe  thereunder 
aolely  beoanae  of  a  Mryioa-oonneotad  dla- 
abiiity  tor  which  compensation  would  be 
payabit,  tf  10  par  oantum  or  mora  la  dagrM. 
■hall  ba  granted  insuranoe  other  than  on  tha 
&Te>year  level  premium  term  plan  under  the 
■am*  UtnoM  aad  oondttlona  ■■  ara  oontalaed 
IB  slaadard  poUol«a  of  national  aarvloe  ttf» 
iBMBWMt  anapt  (1)  an  addlUoaal  premium 
to  eorer  admtatetratlv*  eoats  to  the  QovarB- 
meat  aa  dotermlned  by  the  Adminletrator  at 
tha  tlBM  of  iHue  shall  be  ohaigad  for  lnBur> 
aaoe  tamed  uadw  thla  aubaaotloa  and  tof 
any  total  dlaftbiUty  iaoomt  pcoytaioa  at- 
tached thereto  (for  which  the  iaaured  may 
aubeeq^ently  beoom*  eligible)  aad  there- 
after  aueh  ocata  may  be  adivated  aa  the  Ad- 
mtalatralor  delamlaea  to  ba  aaoaaaary  but 
at  latanrala  of  aot  leaa  thaa  five  yeara;  (8) 
tlM  taawraaoa  aad  aay  total  dlaablUty  lacoma 
provlBloa  attached  thereto  ahaU  ba  on  a 
aoapartlelpatlaff  baaia:  (3)  aU  aatUanaata 
oB  polietea  lavolvlag  aaaultlaa  ahall  be  cal- 
culated OB  tha  baala  of  the  aanulty  teble  for 
1MB.  and  latereet  at  the  rate  of  S  per  centum 
per  annum;  (4)  the  inauranca  shall  Include 
sutih  other  ohaiogea  la  taraia  aad  ooadltloxta 
as  tha  Admialatrator  datanalnee  to  be  rea- 
aonable  aad  practleahla;  (ft)  all  premiuma 
and  other  *n1Hi>tli>as  oa  the  insurance  "** 
any  total  disability  income  provlsloa  at- 
tached theteto  shaU  be  credited  directly  to 
the  national  aenrloe  life  insuranoe  appropri- 
ation and  aay  payaiMnts  on  such  tnsivaaoe 
and  total  dlsabtUty  ineoaoe  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  made  directly  from 
such  appropilatlon.    Approprtatkna  n« 
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sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
sectioa    are    hMrel^    authorlaed.    Notv 
standing  the  peovlsioDs  of  section  783  of' 
title,  there  ara  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  : 
available  for  expenditure  out  of  the  nati 
SSI  fite    life   Insurance   appropriation 
sums  as  Oeagress  amy  deem  approprtal 
pay  the  cost  of  administration  of  insi 
iasued  under  this  subsection,  and  any 
dleabtllty  laeoaM  provision  attached 
for  transfer  to  ttxe  appropriation  'Oe 
Operating  Xspenses.  Veterans' 
tlon.'  or  as  may  otherwise  be  apeclfle^ 
appropriation  Acts, 

"(d)  Notwithstanding    the   prorislonij 
section  782  of  this  title,  a  medical 
tlon  (including  any  supplemental  ea 
tlon  or  tests)  when  req\ilred  of  an  appl 
for  issuance  of  insurance  tinder  this 
or  any  total  illsablllty  'IncCTne  provlaioal  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  at  the  applleapt's 
own  ejqMnse  by  a  duly  licensed  fihyslcla] 

"(e)  No  Insurance  shall  be  granted  \iticler 
this  section  to  any  person  referred  to  in 
tkm  107  ta  this  title  or  to  any  person  yt^ 
on  active  duty  under  a  call  or  order  to 
duty  for  a  period  of  thirty -one  days  or 

"(f)(1)  ¥rhenever  insurance  issued 
sutasecticHi  (a)  of  this  sectico  and  any 
disability  income  provlsloa  attached  theieto 
la  terminated  aa  provided  in  such  subsection, 
the  cash  value,  if  any.  leas  any  Ind^t 
win  be  held  to  the  credit  of  the  fomer 
insttred  unless  he  requests  payment  in  wsh. 
Any  such  amount  so  held  shall  bear  intn-est 
only  during  such  person's  continuous  attcive 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training.  Ilpon 
separation  from  such  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training,  any  amount  held  to  {the 
credit  of  the  fcM-mer  policyholder  shaltj  be 
payaUe  In  cash  or  may  be  used  by  hli|^  in 
connection  with  the  replacexxient  or  Mln- 
Btatement  of  Insurance  as  provided  In  this 
subsection.  In  the  event  of  death 
person  whose  policy  was  so  terminated, 
amoont  held  to  his  credit  shall  be  pal 
the  estate  of  the  former  insured,  imless 
amoimt  would  escheat,  in  which  event 
payment  shall  be  made.  Any  person  wJHoae 
policy,  not  including  a  reduced  paid-up 
policy,  was  so  terminated  while  It  waajnot 
lapsed  may,  upon  written  application  knd 
payment  of  the  required  premium  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  luTter 
aaparatloa  from  aetlv*  duty  or  active  duty 
for  traialag.  replaoe  such  policy  and  any 
total  dlaabllity  iaeooM  provisi<m  attached 
thereto  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  ofter- 
minatloa.  The  policy  and  provision  issued  to 
replaoe  the  tamlaated  iaeuranoe  shall 
tha  aama  plan  aad  shall  not  be  in  exc 
the  aBMoat  of  taauraace  which  was 
nated.  Aay  peraoa  whoee  policy  was  so 
miaated  while  such  insuranoe  was 
lapaad  BMy  reiaetate  such  insurance 
aay  total  dlaablUty  tnoome  provlalon 
taehed  tharato  which  waa  in  force  at 
of  tanalaatloB,  upoa  written  applU 
payBMBt  of  the  required  premium  an^j  re- 
eerve  within  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
day  period  ipaoifled  above.  A  peraoa 
paid'^tp  poltey  waa  ao  terminated  may  t^in- 
■tate  aueh  patd-up  inauranee  within  thejone 
huadred  aad  twenty  day  period  spedlfied 
above,  and  aay  total  dlaabtUty  Income  -bro- 
vlaioB  attached  thereto  which  was  in  t>rce 
at  time  of  termination,  upon  written  af  pli- 
cation and  payment  of  the  required  preid  ium 
and  reeerve.  Waiver  of  premiums  and  total 
dlaablUty  income  benefits  otherwise  auwor- 
laed  imder  this  chapter  shall  not  be  doi^iied 
in  any  case  of  reinstatement  or  replaceaient 
of  Insurance  or  the  disability  provision  under 
this  paragraph  In  which  it  Is  shown  tolthe 
satisf action  of  the  Administrator  that  'the 
total  disability  of  the  applicant  began  before 
the  date  of  his  application. 

"(2)  Any  person  whose  rights  und«^  a 
poUcy  or  any  total  disability  Income  'pro- 
vision attached  thereto  were  terminated  Kin- 


der subsection  (a)  <A  this  eeetlon.  while  the 
insurance  and  provision  were  in  a  lapeed 
status,  may  upon  separation  from  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training,,  replace 
such  policy  and  provision  on  the  same  plan 
and  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  insurance 
terminated,  upcm  written  epi^leatloa  BMde 
within  one  hundred  aad  twenty  days  after 
separation  frcan  such  duty,  (layment  of  the 
required  premhnn,  and  eubmleekm  of  evi- 
dence of  good  health  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator. 

"(3)  Any  person  whoee    rights  under   a 
policy  or  total  dlsabUlty  Income  provision 
attached  thereto  were  terminated  under  sub-  ' 
section  (a)  of  this  secti<m,  vrfaether  the  in-' 
Buranee  and  provision  were  in  force  or  lapsed, 
may  upon  separation  from  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training  reinstate  such  policy 
and    provision    upon    written    application. « 
payment  of  the  req\ilred  premium  aad  re«j 
serve,  and  submission  of  evidence  of  good  . 
health  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator. 

"(4)  Insurance  replaced  under  this  sub- 
section ahall  be  Issued  at  the  premium  rate 
for  the  applicant's  attained  age  on  tha  effec- 
tive date  of  the  new  poUcy.  If  the  applicant ' 
desires  to  antedate  the  new  policy,  he  may 
do  so  upon  payment  of  the  required  reeerve. 
but  such  effective  date  may  not  be  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  policy  terminated 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 

Sxc.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  ' 
shall  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  which  begins  more  thaa 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactaieat  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  subchaptac  I  of 
chapter  19  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Oode.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"726.  Limited   period   for   acquiring   Instir- 
ance." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (durlag  the 
reading  of  the  committee  substilute). 
Mr.  ChaJLi-man.  I  ask  unanimous  oonanxt 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  cominlt« 
tee  substitute  ameiMlment  be  dispensed  - 
with  and  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rkokb. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  obJeeUon. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obJeoUon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  U  on 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  acreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roec;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  tfialr. 
Mr.  Losis.  Chairman  of  the  Commitlee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  SUta  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
havUig  had  under  oonsideraUon  the  bill 
(HJl.  12393)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the 
granting  of  national  senrlce  life  Ummt* 
ance  to  oertaUi  veterans  heretofore 
eligible  for  such  Insurance,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  769.  he  reported  the 
same  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  Is  not 
present. 
The  SPEAKER.   The  C^ialr  will  eoont 
Two  hundred  twenty-seven  Ifembers 
are  present,  a  quorum. 
The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  8PEAKKR.  The  queetlon  Is  on 
the  engrosammt  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  AYRE8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offor  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Avaas  movee  to  recommit  the  Mil 
(HH.  iat83)  to  the  Oommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  foUowlng 
amendment:  Strike  out  aU  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Ttiat  subehi4>ter  I  of  chapter  19 
of  title  S8,  United  Statea  Oode,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section : 

"  '{  725.  Tilmlted  period  for  acquiring  insur- 
ance by  service-connected  dis- 
abled. 

"'(a)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to 
apply  for  national  servioe  life  Insuranoe  after 
Octobor  7.  ISMO,  and  before  January  1.  1967. 
who  U  in  good  health  except  for  a  service- 
connected  dlsabUlty  which  renders  him  un- 
insurable according  to  the  standards  of  good 
health  established  by  the  Administrator 
ahaU,  upon  application  in  writing  made  with- 
in one  year  after  tha  effective  date  cf  this 
section,  submission  of  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator  that  but  for  servloa- 
connected  disabiUties  he  is  in  good  health 
at  the  time  of  such  appUcatlon,  and  payoMnt 
of  the  required  premiuma.  be  granted  in- 
surance other  than  on  the  five-year  level 
premltun  term  plan  under  the  same  tenns 
and  conditions  as  are  oontained  in  standard 
policies  of  national  servioe  life  Insuranoe 
except  (1)  the  insurance  and  aay  total  dla- 
abllity income  provision  attached  thereto 
shaU  be  on  a  nonpartiolpatlng  basis;  (2) 
aU  settlements  on  policies  Involving  annul- 
Ues  ShaU  be  calculated  on  the  baeis  of  the 
Azmulty  Table  for  19iQ,  and  interest  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  centum  per  aaaum;  (t)  the  la- 
suraace  shaU  include  such  other  changee  In 
terma  and  oondltlona  ea  the  Adaslalatratcr 
detenaiaee  to  be  reaaeaabia  aad  practicable: 
(4)  aU  premluiaa  aad  other  ooUeetloaa  oa 
the  lasuraace  aad  aay  tottal  dlaablUty  iaooeae 
provlaioa  attaehad  thereto  ahaU  be  credited 
directly  to  the  aatloaal  eervloe  life  lasuraace 
approiviatioB  aad  aay  paymeata  oa  aueh 
Insuraaoa  aad  total  dlaablUty  laeome  provl- 
aloB  attached  thereto  ahaU  be  made  directly 
from  auch  appropriatloa.  Apptoprlattoaa 
neceesary  to  carry  out  the  provlaloaa  o(  this 
aectloa  are  hereby  author  Mad. 

"(b)  Mo  laauraBoaahaU  ba  graaMd  uader 
thia  aaetloB  to  aay  paraoa  referred  to  la  aae- 
tloa  107  of  thia  title  or  to  aay  pereoa  whUe 
oa  aeUve  duty  under  a  oaU  or  order  to  active 
duty  tor  a  period  of  thlrty-oae  daya  or  more.* 

"8k.  t.  TIM  ameadmeata  made  by  this  Aet 
shall  take  effect  aa  oC  ^a  fiiet  day  of  the 
Mveath  caleadar  moath  which  beflaa  aftor 
the  date  of  eaactaMat  of  this  Aet. 

"Sac  8.  Tba  aaalyala  of  aubohaptar  X  of 
chapter  1ft  of  UUe  M.  Uaited  Stotea  Oode.  U 
ameaded  by  addlag  at  the  ead  thereof  the 
following: 

"  '725.  Limited  period  for  acquiring  insur- 
anoe by  service-connected  dls* 
abled."* 

Mr.  AYRE8  (Interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  motion  to  recommit) .  Mr.  Qpttk,- 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Raoou.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  I  am  sure  are 
familiar  with  its  contents. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tile  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Lxbomati)  there 
were — ayes  124,  noes,  87. 

Mr.  LIBONATL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

Mr.  LIBONATL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  tiie 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  llie  C^hair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and 
forty-four  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  House 
on  the  motion  to  recommit,  I  report  back 
the  bill  HJl.  12333  with  an  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  cnerk  will  re- 
port the  amendmiKit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clauae 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"That  subchapter  I  of  chapter  19  of  title  SS, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  eection: 

"I  735.  Limited  period  for  acquiring  insur- 
anoe by  servioe-oonnected  dls- 
ablsd. 

"'(a)  Any  person  heretofcrs  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  national  eervloe  life  lasuraace  after 
October  7,  l»iO,  aad  before  Jaauary  1.  lft«7. 
who  is  la  good  health  esc^yt  for  a  eervlce- 
ooaneeted  dtsebtllty  which  renders  him  ua- 
iaaurahle  aeoordlag  to  the  staadarda  of  good 
health  eetabliehed  by  the  Adialalatrator 
ahall,  upoa  appUcattoa  m  writlag  made  wtth- 
la  oae  year  after  the  effective  dato  of  thia 
eeetloB.  submleelcn  cf  evtdeace  eatiafaetory 
to  the  Adauaietrator  that  but  for  aervtoe- 
coaaaotod  diaabUltlea  be  la  la  good  health 
at  tha  tlBM  of  auch  applicatloa.  aad  payiaeat 
of  the  required  praiaiuma,  be  graated  la- 
euraace  other  thaa  oa  the  ftve-year  level 
preoUum  Mrm  plaa  uader  the  aame  tenaa 
aad  eoaditioae  aa  are  eoatalaed  ta  ataadard 
polldaa  of  aatloaal  aarvlet  Ufa  iasuraaea 
eioept  (1)  the  taauraaoa  aad  aay  total  dla- 
abUttv  iaeoBM  provleloa  attached  thereto 
ehaU  be  oa  a  aoapartlcipatiag  baala;  (!)  aU 
aattleneaM  on  polldao  lavolvtag  aaaultlaa 
ahaU  be  oaloulatad  oa  the  baaia  ol  The  Aa- 
auity  TIMe  for  lft«ft.  aad  tatareet  at  the 
rato  of  •  per  eaatum  per  aaaum:  (t)  the  m- 
Buraaoe  ahaU  laclude  euch  other  ehaagea 
la  tarma  aad  ooaditloaa  aa  the  Admmiatra- 
tor  deteraUaw  to  be  reaeoaable  aad 
practloable;  (4)  all  preailuma  and  other  col- 
lections on  the  insurance  aad  aay  total  dla- 
ablUty income  provlston  attached  thereto 
ShaU  be  credited  dlrecUy  to  the  natloaal 
servioe  life  ineuraace  impropriation  aad  any 
payoMnti  oa  auch  inauranee  and  total  dis- 
abUlty  income  provlston  attached  thereto 
ehaU  be  nuMM  directly  from  such  apprcprla- 
tton.  impropriations  necessary  to  cerry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  hereby 
authorised. 

"  '  (b)  Mo  Insurance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  parson  referred  to  in 
eection  107  of  this  title  or  to  any  parson 


WhUe  OB  active  duty  under  a  eaS  c 

to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  thhty-one  deys 

or  more.* 

"Oma.  t.  itm  ameadBMBts  nude  by  thb 
Aet  Shan  take  effect  ae  cf  tbm  first  day  of 
the  seventh  f%\^^^v  moath  which  bmim 
after  the  dato  of  enactment  of  thia  Act. 

"Sac.  8.  The  analy^  of  subchapter  X  of 
chapter  10  of  titte  se.  XTBlted  SUtee  Ooda. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  tiM  end  thereof  the 
foUowlag: 

'"73S.  Tamltert  period  for  "t^Mlrtng  insur- 
ance by  aervioe-ooiuMoted  dl»- 
abled.' " 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (interrupttng 
reading  of  amendment).  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  theRrcoaB. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  Is  on  the  ^twAtirtTw^w^ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebllL 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  oi  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  conemt  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  a  similar  Idll 
(S.  3597)  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year. 
<^e  granting  of  national  serviee  life  in- 
Burance  to  certain  vetermni  heretofore 
eligible  for  such  insuranee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  Senate 
bin.  

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reQueet  of  the  gentleman  flrom 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objeotlan. 

The  Cleifc  reed  the  Senate  bm.  m 
follows: 

1«  it  easefeg  by  th*  geiiafe  end  «e«ae  o/ 
JlepreaealaNMs  o/  tAe  ITntted  fflolea  t 
AiaeHea  la  OonfroM  anaiiiblai,  That  oiib- 
cbaptar  I  of  dhaptw  II  eC  title  M.  Ualtsd 
BtatH  Ooda,  la  ameaded  by  eddiM  et  tha 
ead  tbareof  tha  foUowtag  aew  saaHoa; 

"I  tee.  Llsaitod  pertod  for  aD«aM^ 


"(a)  Aay  pavaoa  (other  thaa  a 
lefened  to  ia  aubseetian  (e)  of  th&  ete* 
tloa)  bareialBceemiblatoaiMlyieraaUBBal 
aarvlea  Ufa  mawaaoa  after  OetolNr  T,  ItiO, 
aad  before  Jaauary  I,  tiet,  ahan  upon 
aaplleatton  la  wHlUi^  mada  wllhia  one  year 
ahar  tha  affieltva  dato  of  thla  aaeHoa,  eUb- 
■aiMloa  of  evtdaaea  of  feed  health  aatia* 
taetocT  to  the  Adadatatralor  at  the  ItaM  of 
auch  appheanoa.  aad  paymeat  ot  the  le- 
quiied  premlvma,  be  graatad  taavraaea 
uader  the  eaaae  tame  aad  ooadtttoaa  as  are 
coBtalaed  la  ataadard  poUelao  of  aattoaal 
eervloe  life  laeuraace  eseapt  (1)  nve-year 
level  premium  tena  tasttraaoe  aaay  aot  be 
laeued  or  reaewed  oa  the  tam  plaa  aftor 
the  appiioaafa  fiftieth  btrtbdar,  (t)  tha  aet 
prendum  ratM  ahaU  be  based  oa  the  *lMg 
OommtMloaerB  ataadard  Ordlaary  BaaM 
McrtaUty  Table*,  lacreaeed  at  the  Uaae  of 
Issue  by  such  aa  anMuat  ae  the  Adaila- 
istrator  detanalBes  to  be  aaoaaaary  tor 
aound  actuarial  operaUona,  and  HMreaftar 
su^  premiums  may  be  adjusted  aa  tba  Ad- 
ministrator determinM  to  be  so  neceeeary  but 
at  Intervals  of  not  lees  than  two  years:  (S) 
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an  additional  prcmliun  to  cover  admlnlitra- 
tiva  ooBta  to  the  Oovamment  as  determined 
by  the  Admlnlstntor  at  time  of  laeue  iball 
be  ebarged  for  Insurance  Issued  und^  this 
subsection  and  Xor  any  total  disability  In- 
come proTlBlon  attached  thereto,  and  there- 
after such  costs  may  be  adjusted  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  necessary  but 
at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  five  years;  (4) 
all  cash,  loan,  and  paid-up  insurance  values 
shall  be  based  on  the  '1958  Commissioners 
Standard  Ordinary  Basic  Mortality  Table' 
and  all  extended  term  Insurance  values  shall 
be  based  on  130  per  oentimi  of  such  table; 
(5)  all  settlements  on  policies  involving 
annuities  shall  be  calc\ilated  on  the  basis  of 
the  annuity  table  for  1949:  (6)  all  calcula- 
tions In  connection  with  insiurance  issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  on 
Interest  at  ttae  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 
annum;  (7)  all  rights  under  such  insurance 
and  any  total  disability  Income  provision 
attached  thereto,  whether  In  force  or  lapsed, 
shall  terminate  effective  upon  the  date  the 
policyholder  enters  on  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training  imder  a  call  or  order  to 
such  duty  for  a  period  of  thirty-one  days 
(sr  more;  (8)  the  insurance  shall  not  be  pay- 
able for  death  which  occurs  while  the  in- 
sured Is  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  under  a  call  or  order  to  such  duty 
for  a  period  of  less  than  thirty-one  days, 
if  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
Is  payable  In  such  case  at  the  time  of  death, 
however,  the  cash  value.  If  any,  less  any  in- 
debtedness shall  be  paid  to  the  designated 
beneficiary.  If  living,  otherwise  to  the  In- 
stured's  estate;  (9)  the  insurance  shall  in- 
clude such  other  changes  in  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  practicable;  (10)  the  in- 
surance and  any  total  disability  Income 
provision  attached  thereto  shall  be  on  a 
nonpartlclpatlng  basis  and  all  premiums  and 
oth«  coUectlons  therefor  shall  be  credited 
to  a  revolving  fund  estabUshed  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  the  payments 
on  such  insurance  and  dlsabUlty  provision 
shall   be  made  directly  from  such  fund. 

"(b)  (1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
provide  capital  for  the  revolving  fund  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Such 
appropriations  shall  be  advanced  to  the  re- 
volving fund  as  needed  and  shall  bear  int«-- 
est  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
overage  yield  on  aU  marketable  Interest- 
bearing  obUgatlons  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities  then  forming  a  part 
of  the  pubUc  debt  and  shaU  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
•et  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  eetab- 
U"l»«d  under  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section 
such  reeerve  amounts  as  may  be  required 
imder  accepted  actuarial  principles  to  meet 
all  liabilities  on  insurance  Issued  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  any  total 
disability  income  provision  aMached  thneto. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  invest  In  and  to  sell  and  retire  special 
intwest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  for  the  account  of  the  revolving  fund. 
Such  obligations  issued  for  this  purpose  shall 
have  maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for 
the  needs  of  the  fimd  and  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield 
(ctMnputed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteasiuy 
on  the  basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  issue)  on  all  marketable  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  fqnnlng  a  part  of  the  pubUc  debt  which 
are  not  due  or  caUable  \mtil  after  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years  from  the  end  of  such  calen- 
dar month;  except  that  where  such  average 
market  yield  is  not  a  multiple  erf  one-eighth 
<rf  1  peroentnm,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such 
obligations  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  nearest  such  market 
yield. 


"(3)  Notwithstanding    the    provislbns    of 
section  782  of  this  title,  there  are  pereby 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  e 
Iture  out  of  the  revolving  fund  suci 
as  Congrees  may  deem   appropriate 

the    cost    of    administration    of    ini, 

issued  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  lection, 
and  any  total  disability  income  pn^vlslon 
attached  thereto,  for  transfer  to  the  Appro- 
priation, 'General  Operating  Expensaii,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,'  or  as  may  otherwise 
be  specified  in  appropriation  Acts.     . 

"(c)  Any  person  who  applies  for  [insur- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
who  cannot  qualify  for  Insurance  thereunder 
solely  because  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability for  which  compensation  wcliild  be 
payable,  if  10  per  centum  or  more  In  ^egree, 
shall  be  granted  insurance  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained  In 
standard  policies  of  national  service  ijfe  In- 
sxirance  except  (1)  five-year  level  pn^mium 
term  Insurance  may  not  be  issued  or  n^ewed 
on  the  term  plan  after  the  appjllcant's 
fiftieth  birthday:  (2)  an  additional  premium 
to  cover  administrative  costs  to  the  ojavern- 
roent  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
at  the  time  of  issue  shall  be  charfed  for 
Insurance  issued  under  this  subsection  and 
for  any  total  disability  Income  provl^n  at- 
tached thereto  (for  which  the  Insured  niay 
subsequently  become  eligible)  and  thereafter 
such  costs  may  be  adjusted  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  be  necessary  put  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  five  years:  (p)  the 
Insurance  and  any  total  disability  llncome 
provision  attached  thereto  shall  be!  on  a 
nonpartlclpatlng  basis:  (4)  all  settlements 
on  policies  Involving  annuities  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  annuity  table  for 
1949.  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cjentum 
per  annum:  (5)  the  insurance  shall  Include 
such  other  changes  In  terms  and  coalitions 
as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  practicable;  (6)  all  prejnlums 
and  other  collections  on  the  insurance  and 
any  total  disability  income  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  credited  dlre<:tly  to 
the  national  service  life  insurance  appropria- 
tion and  any  payments  on  such  insiirance 
and  total  disability  income  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  made  directly  from 
such  appropriation.  Appropriations  {neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section are  hereby  authorized.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  782lDf  this 
title,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  bi^  made 
available  for  expenditure  out  of  the  actional 
service  life  Insurance  appropriation  such 
sums  as  Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to 
pay  the  cost  of  administration  of  insurance 
Issued  under  this  subsection,  and  ani  total 
disability  income  provision  attached  thereto, 
for  transfer  to  the  appropriation  'Qeneral 
Operating  Expenses.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion,' or  as  may  otherwise  be  spect^ed  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisk>ns  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  a  medical  examina- 
tion (including  any  supplemental  eimmlna- 
tlon  or  tests)  when  required  of  an  apgbllcant 
for  issuance  of  insiirance  under  this  Section 
or  any  total  disability  Income  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  at  the  appficant's 
own  expense  by  a  duly  licensed  physle^an. 

"(e)  No  Insurance  shall  be  granted! under 
this  section  to  any  person  referred  i  to  In 
secUon  107  of  this  title  or  to  any  berson 
while  on  acUve  duty  under  a  call  or  ajder  to 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  thlrty-oate  days 
or  more.  '^ 

"(f)(1)  Whenever  Insxirance  Issued  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  aar  total 
disability  Income  provision  attached  IJiereto 
is  terminated  as  provided  In  such  subeectlon. 
the  cash  value,  if  any,  less  any  Indebtedness, 
of  a  permanent  plan  policy  shall  be  bald  to 
the  insured.  Any  person  whose  term  or 
permanent  plan  poUcy,  not  including  a  re- 
duced paid-up  policy,  was  so  terminated 
while  it  waa  not  lapsed  may,  upon  Written 
appUcaUon   and    payment   of    the   required 


premium  made  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  separation  from  active  duty 
or  active  duty  for  training,  replace  such 
policy  and  any  total  disability  income  provi- 
sion attached  thereto  which  was  in  force  at 
the  time  of  termination.  The  policy  and 
provision  Issued  to  replace  the  terminated 
Insurance  shall  be  on  the  same  plan  and 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  in- 
surance which  was  terminated.  Any  person 
whose  permanent  plan  policy  was  so  termi- 
nated while  such  Insurance  was  not  lapsed 
may  reinstate  such  insurance  and  any  total 
disability  income  provision  attached  thereto 
which  was  in  force  at  time  of  termination, 
upon  written  application,  payment  of  the 
required  premium  and  reserve  within  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  day  period  specified 
above.  A  person  whose  paid-up  policy  was 
so  terminated  may  reinstate  such  paid-up 
insurance  within  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  day  period  specified  above,  and  any 
total  disability  income  provision  attached 
thereto  which  was  in  force  at  time  of  termi- 
nation, upon  written  application  and  pay- 
ment of  the  required  premium  and  reserve. 
Waiver  of  premiums  and  total  disability  in- 
come benefits  otherwise  authorized  under 
this  chapter  shall  not  be  denied  in  any  case 
of  reinstatement  or  replacement  of  Insurance 
or  the  disability  provision  under  this  para- 
graph In  which  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Administrator  that  the  total  disability 
of  the  applicant  began  before  the  date  of  his 
application. 

"(2)  Any  person  whose  rights  under  a 
term  or  permanent  plan  policy  or  any  total 
disability  income  provision  attached  thereto 
were  terminated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  while  the  insurance  and  provision 

were  In  a  lapsed  status,  may  upon  separation 
from  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  train- 
ing, replace  such  policy  and  prov'slon  on  the 
same  plan  and  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  insurance  terminated,  upon  written  appli- 
cation made  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  separation  from  such  duty,  pay- 
ment of  the  required  premium  and  submis- 
sion of  evidence  of  good  health  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator. 

"(3)  Any  person  whose  rights  under  a 
term  or  permanent  plan  policy  or  total  dis- 
ability Income  provision  attached  thereto 
were  terminated  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  whether  the  insurance  and  pro- 
vision were  in  force  or  lapsed,  may  upon 
separation  from  active  duty  or  active  dtity 
for  training  (A)  reinstate  such  permanent 
plan  policy  and  provision  upon  written  ap- 
plication, payment  of  the  required  premium 
and  reserve,  and  submission  of  evidence  of 
good  health  satisfactory  to  the  Administra- 
tor; or  (B)  reinstate  such  term  policy  and 
provision  (within  the  term  period)  upon 
written  application,  payment  of  the  required 
premiums,  and  submission  of  evidence  of 
good  health  satisfactory  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(4)  Five-year  level  premium  insurance 
may  be  Issued  under  this  subsection  but  not 
renewed  on  the  term  plan  after  the  appli- 
cant's fiftieth  birthday.  Instxrance  replaced 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  at  the 
premium  rate  for  the  applicant's  then  at- 
tained age." 

Sec.  2.  Section  704  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
"(a)"  immediately  before  "Insurance":  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate  a  policy  of  par- 
ticipating Insurance  may  be  converted  to 
or  exchanged  for  insurance  issued  imder  this 
subsection  on  a  modified  life  plan.  Insur- 
ance Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  in- 
surance which  it  replaces,  except  (1)  the 
premium  rates  for,  such  Insiu-ance  shall  be 
based  on  the  1958  Commissioners  Standard 
Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality'  and  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum;  (2)  all 
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casta,  loan,  paid-up.  and  vitended  values  duOl 
be  baaad  on  the  'lOM  OoauniaalaBfen  Stand- 
ard Ordinary  Table  of  Uortaltty*  and  Interest 
at  the  rate  ot  8  par  ««"mm  per  »r\nt^n-  »ti4 
(3)  at  the  end  of  the  day  preceding  the 
sixty-fllth  birthday  of  the  msnred  the  face 
value  of  the  modlflad  llfs  Inaturance  policy 
or  the  amotmt  of  extended  term  Insurance 
therexinder  shall  be  automatically  reduced 
by  one-half  thereof;  without  any  reduction 
in  premium. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate,  a  policy  of  non- 
participating  insurance  may  be  converted 
to  or  exchanged  for  insurance  issued  under 
this  subsection  on  a  modified  life  plan.  In- 
surance issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Insurance  which  It  replaces,  exoept  that  (1) 
term  Insurance  Issued  under  section  621 
of  the  NatJonal  Service  Life  Insuranoe  Act 
of  1940  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposss  of 
this  subsection  to  have  been  issued  under 
section  723(b)  of  this  title;  and  (3)  at  the 
end  of  the  day  preceding  the  slzty-flfth 
birthday  of  the  Insiffed  the  face  value  of  the 
modified  life  insurance  policy  or  the  amount 
of  extended  term  instiimnce  thereunder  shall 
be  automatically  reduced  by  cme-half  there- 
of, without  any  reduction  In  premium.  Any 
person  eligible  for  insuranoe  luuler  section 
722(a),  or  section  725  of  this  title  may  be 
granted  a  modified  life  insurance  policy  un- 
der this  subsection  which,  subject  to  excep- 
tion (3)  above,  ihall  be  Issued  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  specified  in  section 
723(a)  or  section  735.  whichever  U  applicable. 

"(d)  Any  insured  whose  "M»rtt«ioii  ufe  In- 
surance policy  is  in  force  bj  payment  or 
waiver  of  premiums  on  the  day  before  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday  may  upon  written  ap- 
plication and  payment  of  premiums  made 
before  such  birthday  bs  granted  rt^M/wi 
service  life  insurance,  on  an  ordinary  life 
plan,  without  physical  examination,  in  an 
amount  of  not  leas  than  $800,  In  multlplee 
of  i350,  Irat  not  in  excess  of  one-half  at  the 
face  amount  of  ttae  modified  Ufe  liwuranoe 
poUcy  In  f<nt»  on  the  day  before  his  sixty- 
fifth  birthday.  Insurance  Issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  effective  on  the  sixty- 
fifth  birthday  of  the  Insured.  The  premium 
rate,  cash,  loan,  paid-up,  and  extended  val- 
ues on  the  ordinary  Ufe  insurance  Issued  un- 
der this  subsectloD  shall  be  bassd  on  tlM 
same  mortality  tables  and  Interest  rates  as 
the  Insurance  issued  under  the  modlfled  life 
policy.  Settlements  on  policies  involving 
aimuities  on  Instuance  issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  based  on  the  same  mor- 
tality or  annuity  taUes  and  interest  rates 
as  such  settlements  on  the  modiiied  life 
poUcy.  If  the  insured  Is  totaUy  disabled  on 
the  day  before  his  slxty-flfth  blrtlkday  and 
premiunu  on  his  modified  Ufe  Insuranoe 
poUcy  are  being  waived  under  section  712  d 
this  tiUe  or  he  U  anttUed  on  that  data  to 
waiver  tuider  such  section  he  shall  be  auto- 
matically granted  the  maximxun  amount  of 
insurance  authorlaed  under  this  subsection 
and  premiums  on  such  Insuranos  shall  be 
waived  during  the  continuous  total  disabil- 
ity of  ths  Insured." 

Sbc.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  thla  Act 
shall  take  effect  as  at  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  which  begins  more  than 
one  year  aft«r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sbc.  4.  The  analysis  of  subchapter  X  of 
chapter  18  of  Utle  88.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tliareof  tise 
following: 

"725.    Limited  period  for  aequlrinf  insur- 
ance." 

Mr.  TEAOUB  of  Texas.   Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  llr.  Tkaona  of 
Texas:  Strike  out  sU  after  the  enacting 
clauae  of  S.  3607  and  insert  tbe  provisions  oC 


HJt.  ISns  as  passed,  as  follows:  '-That  sub- 
<duipter  I  of  chapter  10  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
eitd  thereof  the  foUawli^  new  section: 

*"|7aa.  limited  period  for  aoqulring  in- 
surance by  servlce-oonneeted  dis- 
abled. 

"  '(a)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  national  service  life  insurance  after 
October  7,  1040,  and  before  January  1.  1067. 
who  Is  in  good  health  except  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  which  renders  him  un- 
insurable according  to  the  standards  of  good 
health  established  by  the  Administration 
shaU,  upon  application  in  writing  made 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  sBctlon,  submission  of  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator  that  but  for 
service-connected  diaabUities  he  is  in  good 
health  at  the  time  of  such  application,  ^nd 
payment  of  the  required  premiuma,  be 
granted  instniuice  other  than  on  the  five- 
year  level  premltmi  term  plan  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained  In 
standard  poUcles  of  national  service  life  in- 
surance except  (1)  the  Insuranoe  and  any 
total  disability  income  provision  attached 
thereto  shaU  be  on  a  nonpartlclpatlng  basis; 
(2)  aU  settlements  on  policies  Involving  an- 
nuities shall  be  calcinated  on  the  basis  of 
The  Annuity  Table  for  1940.  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  S  per  centum  pter  annum:  (8) 
the  insurance  shall  Include  such  other 
changes  in  terms  and  conditions  ae  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  reasonable  and 
practicable;  (4)  aU  premiums  and  other  col- 
lections on  the  Insuranoe  and  any  total  dis- 
ability Income  provlaion  attached  thereto 
shall  be  credited  directly  to  the  national 
service  life  insurance  appropriation  and  any 
payments  on  such  Insurance  and  total  dls- 
abUlty Income  provision  attached  thereto 
ahall  be  made  directly  from  such  apprcqiMla- 
tlon.  Appropc  iatlona  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  hereby 
authorlaed. 

"  '(b)  No  insxuanoe  shaU  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  person  referred  to  in 
section  107  of  this  title  or  to  any  person 
while  on  active  duty  under  a  caU  or  order 
to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  thirty-one  days 
or  jnore.' 

**8bc.  a.  T^e  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  ahaU  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  calendar  month  whlcb  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sbc.  8.  The  analysis  of  subchapter  1  at 
chapter  19  of  title  "38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"175.  Limited  period  for  acquiring  insto'- 
ance  by  service-connected  dis- 
abled."* 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (Hit  12333)  was 
laid  on  tbe  table. 


GENERAL  I£AVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  ICr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  3  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Racosn  on  the  bUl 
Just  passed. 

•me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ytr.  TBAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  my  own  remarks  and 
to  tnclode  tabular  matolal.  -  - 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleBoan  tram 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ELBCnON  TO  COMMTTTEB 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  7M)  and 
adc  for  its  immediate  oonsiderstlon. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 


H.  Bis.  786 
Baolved,  Ttiat  CaaiisroM  J.  Kma,  of  New 
York,  be  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  m^n^Nw 
of  the   standing  Oonunittee  of  the  Hotiss 
of  Repreeentatlves  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FIVE-YEAR  TAX  WRITBOFnS   IN 
DEPRESSED  AREAS 

Mr.  VANZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tbe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecOon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Ttiere  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has.  I  bdieve.  the 
unfortunate  distinction  of  having  more 
areas  of  sutietantial  and  persista&t  un- 
onployment  than  any  other  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

As  of  June  of  this  year  tbe  major 
areas  of  suhstantial  unemployment  in 
Pennsylvania  included  Attoona.  in  my 
own  distaict,  Erie.  Johnrtown.'  Fhil*- 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton,  and 
Wilkes-Barre-Hasleton.  Exoept  for 
Philadelphia,  all  these  areas  were  also 
areas  of  persistent  unemployment,  mert- 
ing  the  criteria  for  aaststance  with  FM- 
eral  procurement  vtognxoB  and  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Thej 
would  likewise  be  eUgfble  for  assistance 
under  the  Public  Works  Coordlnatkm 
and  Acceleration  Act,  now  before  us. 

m  addition  to  these  major  areas.  Penn- 
sylvania has  no  lees  than  34  amaller  areas 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. Inchiding  the  Clearfleld-Da  Bote 
area,  the  greater  part  of  wfakfli  is  in  my 
own  district. 

"Substantial."  Mr.  Speaker,  means 
that  In  each  area  mienu>loyment  is  wdl 
above  the  average  tor  the  Nation,  m 
Altoona  the  rate  in  June  was  9.4  percent 
with  5,000  unemployed.  This  Is  np  from 
the  4,200,  8.1  percent,  reported  In  MSy. 
Clearfield-Du  Bols  has  an  even  higher 
rate,  around  12  percent,  witii  alxrat  4.000 
unemployed.  That  is  what  "substantial'* 
means.  Tendstent**  means  It  has  been 
like  this  for  a  long,  long  time  fai  the  past. 
and,  itnless  some  action  is  taken,  bodes  to 
remain  that  way  for  a  long,  long  tbne  In 
the  future. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  the 
Area  Redevelcvunoit  Act  dertgned  to 
have  the  Federal  Oovemment  he^  us  to 
help  ours^ves.  m  the  closing  hours  of 
the  House  ddMite  on  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  which  I  actively  supported.  I 
warned  that  it  was  not  Intended  as  an 
immediate  remedy  of  unemploymrat  but 
that  It  was  a  long-range  program  thai 
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would  take  time  before  its  effects  were 
felt  cm  our  economy. 

The  truth  of  my  statement  is  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  1962  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1962,  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  produced 
17.436  direct  Jobfe  at  a  total  cost  of 
over  $170  million,  or  approximately 
$9,800  per  job.  This  year  we  sought 
additional  Federal  help  by  passing  the 
Manpower  Utilization  and  Training  Act. 
Undoubtedly  these  Federal  programs  will 
help.    But  something  further  is  needed. 

For  that  reason.  I  wish  to  provide  for 
a  new  sort  of  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  letting  business  spend  its 
own  money  and  be  allowed  to  write  it  off 
for  tax  purposes  in  only  5  years. 

Therefore,  I  am  urging  the  enactment 
of  my  bill,  HJEl.  274,  which  I  introdiiced 
January  3.  1961,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  87th  Congress.  For  nearly  19 
months  this  bUl  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  This  bill  would  help  American 
business  to  provide  jobs  by  providing 
businessmen  an  incentive  to  step  up  in- 
vestment in  plants  and  machinery  in 
areas  of  persistent  labor  surplus.  My 
bill  would  allow  biisinesses  to  write  off 
their  investment  in  such  areas  for  tax 
purposes  within  a  period  of  5  years,  if 
they  so  desired. 

Despite  my  warning  that  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  represents  a  long-range 
program,  unfortunately  many  expected 
to  witness  an  economic  miracle  once  it 
became  effective.  In  fact,  the  real  bar- 
rier  to  consideration  of  my  bill,  HJl.  274. 
is  revealed  in  a  letter  I  received  dated 
April  20»  1961,  from  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  DUlon  which  reads  in 
part: 

A  blU  wblch  you  have  Intxodueed.  HH.  274. 
would  proTlde  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
the  development  and  growth  of  commercial 
and  Industrial  enterprise  in  economically 
depressed  areas.  It  is  the  President's  view 
that  this  problem  can  be  met  more  effec- 
tively by  other  direct  measures  outside  the 
tax  field,  such  as  the  area  redevelopment 
imi. 

According  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon,  President  Kennedy  be- 
lieved, too,  the  unemplo3anent  problem 
could  be  met  more  effectively  by  other 
direct  measures,  such  as  the  area  rede- 
velopment bill. 

In  view  of  the  long-range  objectives  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the 
cost  figures  on  the  number  of  Jobs  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  of  1962, 1  believe  that 
my  proposal  for  a  fast  tax  writeoff  in 
dlstres^M  areas  is  one  of  great  merit. 

This  accelerated  tax  amortization  pro- 
gram embodied  in  my  bill,  HJl.  274,  in- 
troduced 19  months  ago,  is  not  a  new  or 
untried  pr(nx)6al.  It  was  originally  used 
in  World  War  I  to  encourage  investihent 
in  defense  facilities.  It  was  revived  and 
used  in  World  War  n,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  found  in  section  124a  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939. 
During  World  War  n  certificates  of 
necessl^  for  over  $7  billion  of  invest- 
ment in  productive  facilities  were  Issued 
under  this  program,  of  which  nearly  $6 
billion  were  reported  eligible  for  accel- 
erated amortization. 

A  program  for  accelerated  tax  amorti- 
zation was  renewed  after  the  outbreak  of 


the  Korean  war  in  1950.    From 
ginning  of  the  program  on  Novel 
1950,  through  its  teimlnation  on 
ber  31,  1959.  the  estimated  cost 
fense  facilities  for  which  certiflc 
necessity  were  granted  was  over  $^ 
lion.    Over  $23  billion  of  this 
was  certified  as  eligible  for  the 
ated — 5-year — depreciation.    Thislshows 
clearly  that  rapid  tax  amortizatioii  does 
induce  investment. 

From  November  of  1953  a  largtjr  per- 
centage of  rapid  tax  amortization  was 
allowed  when  the  facilities  were  ijuilt  in 
areas  of  chronic  labor  surplus.  This 
program  to  aid  such  areas  was  ai^opted 
after  the  tax  amortization  prograin  had 
passed  its  peak,  which  limited  the  Oppor- 
tunity it  presented  for  such  aid.  None- 
theless, it  had  a  definitely  beneficial 
effect.  The  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion estimated  that  a  total  investajent  of 
$277  million  in  defense  facilities  hajd  pro- 
vided 15,600  direct  jobs  in  labor  surplus 
areas  down  to  March  1, 1957. 

Talk  of  allowing  accelerated  dei^recia- 
tion  on  investments  is  frequently  heard 
today.  In  July  the  revision  of  internal 
Revenue's  Bulletin  F  was  released,  mak- 
ing public  new  depreciation  scb^dules 
and  procedures.  These  guidelines  will 
assist  many  firms  to  take  a  morfi  rapid 
and  realistic  depreciation  of  thd^r  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  This  mikh  has 
been  accomplished  by  administralave  ac- 
tion alone.  Now.  indeed,  it  ha^  been 
noted  by  some  tax  experts  that  ifevised 
Bulletin  F  does  little  more  than  tif  make 
public  the  rules  on  depreciation  which 
Internal  Revenue  had  already  apt>roved 
in  many  specific  instances. 

We  hear,  too,  on  all  sides  talk  about 
a  general  further  revision  of  dej^recia- 
tion  allowances  by  Congress,  as  a  ^eans 
of  encouraging  greater  investment  and 
to  provide  more  job  opportunitieswi  I  am 
reluctant  to  see  Congress  adjourni  with- 
out enacting  my  bill.  HJl.  274,  tp  that 
business  and  industry  in  distressed  areas 
would  through  a  fast  tax  writeo^  have 
an  incentive  to  increase  investmjent  in 
plant  and  machinery  and.  therel^r.  help 
provide  jobs  for  American  wage  earners. 

My  bill  would  allow  us  to  try  out  such 
an  accelerated  investment  plan  in  lalwr 
surplus  areas.  It  could  be  used  in  any 
area  where  the  bill  before  us  or  thje  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  would  apply.]  Any 
investment  in  new  plants  or  any  expan- 
sion of  existing  fticilities,  which  would 
provide  jobs  in  labor  surplus  areasL  could 
be  written  off  for  tax  purposes  in  i  years. 
This  would  help  such  areas  to  put  their 
people  back  to  work  on  new  jobs.  It 
could  not  be  used  to  pirate  plwits  or 
jobs  from  other  areas. 

We  may  thus  test  out  in  sucbj  areas 
how  well  such  an  accelerated  taK  plan 
works  to  encourage  investment.  The 
knowledge  we  gain  of  its  effect  in  provid- 
ing jobs  and  investments  and  its  e^ect  on 
tax  revenues  will  prove  valuable  should 
we  next  year  wish  to  consider  a  ijeneral 
program  of  accelerated  depreciation 
allowances. 

But  in  the  depressed  areas  aati.  un- 
fortunately nearly  all  of  the  Miwnbers 
have  such  areas  in  their  own  Stages,  we 
need  to  do  all  we  can  right  now  tio  pro- 
vide work.  My  bill  would  do  this.  It 
would  provide  temporary  tax  cuts  for  in- 


vestors who  expand  or  locate  plants  in 
such  areas.    Past  experience  shows  that 
it  has  this  effect. 
I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  its  adoption. 


MEDICO 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  so  much  talk  concerning  projects 
such  as  people-to-people  and  others  that 
are  designed  to  show  America's  compas- 
sion for  the  poor  and  underprivileged 
throughout  the  world.  Too  often  these 
are  directed  by  the  complex  mechanism 
of  government,  without  the  warmth  and 
understanding  of  more  personal  contact. 
There  are  exceptions,  however.  One  of 
the  truly  effective  programs  is  Medico, 
a  nongovernmental,  nonsectarian,  non- 
profit service  of  CARE,  Inc..  which  pro- 
vides medical  and  surgical  care  by  Amer- 
ican physicians  in  the  underpiUvileged 
areas  of  the  world  where  there  is  a  seri- 
ous deficit  of  and  an  urgent  need  for 
medical  care  and  health  protection. 
Founded  in  1958,  Medico  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  volunteer  contributions  from 
individuals,  corporations,  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  in  the  form  of  finan- 
cial aid  or  medical  products,  equipment, 
and  drugs.  It  is  staffed  by  generous 
American  doctors,  nurses,  and  techni- 
cians who  volunteer  their  services. 

I  am  proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  the  con- 
tribution made  to  Medico  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  Dr.  Kenneth  Stegmtm.  of 
Dolton.  m.  Dr.  Stegman.  who  is  an 
orthopedic  surgeon,  spent  7  weeks  in 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  where  he  taught 
Vietnamese  doctors  and  nurses  the 
newest  techniques  in  treating  bone  and 
joint  diseeises  and  injuries.  He  took  his 
Ufe's  savings  to  help  finance  the  trip. 
Since  his  return.  Dr.  Stegman  has  served 
as  an  inspiration  to  others.  His  con- 
cern and  intere*st  in  all  mankind  is  in- 
dicative of  the  American  medical  profes- 
sion. His  service  is  a  classic  example  of 
why  our  doctors  will  always  have  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  American 
people,  and  in  fact,  of  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

I  think  we  can  best  appreciate  the 
tremendous  personal  sacrifice  made  by 
Dr.  Stegman  and  many  of  his  colleagues 
in  their  contribution  to  medical  science 
when  we  take  into  account  the  struggle 
that  a  doctor  must  make  to  acquire  the 
education  and  training  necessary  to 
serve  humanity  in  their  chosen  vocation. 

Dr.  Stegman  was  born  in  Chicago  on 
July  16,  1925.  He  received  his  grammar 
and  high  school  education  in  Chicago 
parochial  schools.  In  1945  he  received 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Duke 
University,  and  his  doctor  of  medicine 
degree  from  St.  Louis  University  in 
1949.  His  internship  and  residency  in 
general  surgery  were  served  at  Ldttle 
Company  of  Mary  Hospital  in  Evergreen 
Park,  from  July  1949  to  June  1951.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Medical 
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Corps  at  Chanute  Field  from  1951  to 
1953,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Prom 
1953  through  1956  Dr.  Stegman  served 
his  orthopedic  residency  at  liarquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Since 
1956  he  has  been  practicing  orthopedics 
in  the  south  suburban  Cook  Coiinty 
area,  where  he  Is  also  on  the  staffs  of 
St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Blue  Island.  In- 
galls  Memorial  Hospital  in  Harvey,  and 
St.  Margarets  Hospital  in  Hammond. 
Ind. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  eulogize  Dr. 
Stegman  an  individual  image,  but  to 
point  out  that  he  is  typical  of  the  men 
and  women  in  medicine,  who  by  their 
actions  have  fortified  our  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  pride  in  the  typical  Amer- 
ican doctor,  who  has  worked  to  develop 
for  us  the  finest  medical  care  any  na- 
tion has  ever  had  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  role  of  leadership 
not  only  in  international  medicine,  but 
also  in  international  good  will. 

As  long  as  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession is  served  by  doctors  such  as  my 
constituent.  Dr.  Stegman,  the  vocation 
of  medicine  will  rise  to  even  greater 
heights  in  the  service  to  all  mankind. 


MODERNIZATION  OF   OUR  MINING 
LAWS 

Mr.  8AYIX>R.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoa^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8AYLOR.  BCr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  aware,  some  of  the 
most  complex  domestic  proiilems  to  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  Congress  in 
recent  years  have  been  those  involving 
mining.  Many  of  these  complicatkms 
snould  surprise  no  one,  for  as  our  coun- 
try matures,  our  pcqiulatlon  increases 
and  the  demands  upon  all  our  resources 
grow.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  ultiliza- 
tion  of  thrse  resources  often  brings  into 
sharp  conflict  one  base  with  another. 

In  the  early  days,  when  most  of  the 
basic  mining  laws  were  enacted,  there 
was  not  a  concern  for  many  of  the  other 
resources  values.  This  was  Indeed  the 
days  of  free  enterprise  and  rugged  in- 
dividualists, where  a  person's  woik, 
which  was  often  the  most  arduous,  was 
rewarded  by  his  success  in  prospecting 
and  otherwise  development  of  his  min- 
ing claim.  Toward  the  close  of  the  19th 
century  and  in  the  early  20th  coitury, 
the  United  States  was  making  its  most 
rapid  strides  to  the  great  industrial  na- 
tion that  it  is  today.  The  demand  for 
minerals  was  an  integral  and  basic  part 
of  this  industrial  growth  and  expansion. 
It  was  natural  that  during  this  particular 
time,  customs  and  laws  were  developed 
primarily  to  encourage  and  protect  those 
engaged  in  mining  operations.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  other  resources  and 
minimum  demand  for  them.  Today,  the 
demand  for  resource  use  is  growing  in 
many  directions.  No  longer  can  we  au- 
tomatically assume  that  the  exploitation 
for  minerals  in  all  cases  and  under  all 
conditions  will  outrank  all  other  pos- 
sible resource  uses. 


There  has  l>een  the  further  problem  of 
distorting  mining  laws  for  purposes  other 
than  the  original  laws  Intended.  The 
problem  of  using  mining  claims  to  usurp 
the  greater  rewards  of  surface  rights. 
The  problem  of  extending  nonpatented 
mining  claims  to  cover  sununer  homes, 
cottages,  recreation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  complexion  of  the  country 
and  the  demand  of  its  populace  has 
changed  so  fast,  that  it  has  become  im- 
possible in  many  instances  for  mining 
laws  to  properly  adapt  to  them.  The 
Congress  wisely,  on  many  occasions,  has 
sought  to  right  an  injustice  here,  and 
establish  a  procedury  for  rectifsring  an 
impropriety  there,  but  it  is  my  concern 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  mining  laws  gov- 
erning our  mining  operations  begin  to 
develop  a  kind  of  legal  patchwork  which 
is  difficult  to  administer  and  almost  im- 
possible for  the  average  layman  to  know 
his  or  her  rights  or  responsibilities. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that  I 
have  introduced  HJl.  12913  which  seeks 
to  modernize  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  to 
feel  that  this  will  be  received  by  all  re- 
source users,  all  branches  of  the  mining 
Industry  as  the  final  and  last  word  in 
the  remodiflcation  of  mining  laws  and 
regulaUons  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
my  great  hope,  however,  that  this  bill 
wiU  serve  as  a  necessary  vehicle  for  the 
Congress  to  seriously  reoooaider  the 
posture  of  mining  in  the  United  States, 
relative  to  other  uses.  The  appn^iriate 
relationship  of  mining  to  other  uses  of 
oiur  resoiffces  cannot  be  resolved  com- 
pletely by  the  revision  of  mining  laws 
only,  but  clarification  and  up  dating  of 
these  laws  can  contribute  greatly  to  a 
lessening  of  our  present  confusion. 

The  problems  that  have  been  attended 
to  mining  over  the  past  few  years  are 
many  and  varied.  The  conflict  betweoi 
mining  and  the  pollution  of  our  streams 
and  rivers  has  persisted.  The  conflict 
between  land  use  and  timber  with  that 
of  mining  continues.  The  conflict  be- 
tween all  tjrpes  of  recreation  which  Is 
carried  on  not  only  in  the  national  pazk 
system,  national  forests,  other  public 
lands,  and  many  local  and  regional  areas 
devoted  to  a  variety  of  recreational  uses 
has  plagued  us  in  many  areas.  The  con- 
flict with  water  storage  projects  and  the 
reservoirs  and  activities  surrounding 
them  is  still  another.  All  of  these  past 
conflicts  insist  that  a  new  evaluation, 
certainly  not  one  that  would  be  incon- 
gruous with  the  continuation  of  mining 
activities,  but  one  that  more  carefully 
recognizes  these  new  relationships  and 
responsibilities  that  should  impinge  upon 
all  users  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  last  administration,  and  this  ad- 
ministration, has  recognized  the  bur- 
geoning recreational  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  At  the  time  many  of  the 
basic  mining  laws  were  affected,  the 
number  of  people,  their  mobility,  their 
financial  position,  their  amount  of  lei- 
sure time  were  not  such  that  such  a  con- 
flict could  normally  have  been  projected. 
One  cannot  therefore  Judge  harshly  otur 
forefathers  for  not  being  forward  look- 
ing in  this  respect,  but  we  can  be  so 
Judged  if  we  do  not  seriously  reevaluate 
and  reconsider  the  posture  of  our  present 


mining  laws,  in  light  of  tbe  more  com- 
plex needs  of  our  preaent-day  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  In  no  way 
is  this  a  bill  designed  to  work  unneces- 
sary hardship  upon  the  wnininy  industry 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  rather  a 
measure  that  seeks  to  consider  tbe  over- 
all public  interest  of  an  our  people  and 
the  many  needs  that  must  be  served. 
Nor  should  I  want  to  mislead  this  body 
that  this  measure  is  simple  and  Intui- 
tively obvious.  Mining  laws  it  seeks  to 
modify  are  complicated,  have  been 
amended  on  several  occasions,  and  in- 
volve many  technical  detidls.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  of  this  body,  however, 
that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  sim- 
plify this  modification  or  modernisation 
of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  extent  that  It  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

Since  some  phase  of  mining  operaUons 
occurs  In  practically  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  there  is  no  effort  on  my  part 
to  rush  this  ntxeasure  through  without 
serious  and  proper  consideration.  It  Is 
assumed  that  practically  every  Member 
of  this  body  wlU  want  to  cardFuIly  coi- 
sider  the  suggested  modlflcattcDs  and 
the  implications  that  are  involved.  Tliis 
I  welcome.  It  is  hoped  that  an  extended 
and  serious  consideration  can  be  given 
to  a  matter  long  overdue. 


HUNTER-LiaaETT  MILITART 
RB3ERVATION,  CALIF. 

Mr.  SI8K.  Mr.  Qptaktac.  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Rescdution  761  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beaoloed,  That  upon  tbs  adopttoo  of  this 
reaolutton  it  «hall  be  in  ontar  to  move  tliat 
the  Houae  reaolve  itself  into  tbe  Oommftta* 
at  the  Whole  Boose  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oomslderatloo  ol  the  bill  (HA. 
laoei)  to  auUiorlfle  the  Secretary  U  the 
Axmy  to  conrey  certain  latMi  and  nesisiiiinl 
interesta  at  Hunter-Uggett  MUltary  ITeeei  i> 
tlon  Xor  eonetraction  of  the  San  Awymy^ 
Dam  and  Beserrolr  project  in  eachange  for 
other  property.  After  geosral  debate,  which 
shall  be  oonflned  to  the  bill,  and  rtiall  coo- 
tiniifi  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  oontroUed  by  the  chalnnaa  and 
ranklnc  minority  meaher  oT  the  Oommittee 
on  Armed  Servioes.  the  bill  shall  be  nad  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-miaute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
blU  tor  amendment,  the  Oonunittee  ahall 
rise  and  report  the  bm  to  the  Houee  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered ss  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  paassge  without  interreninf 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommltv 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  SO 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  AvntT],  and  pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consuae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  761 
makes  \n  order  consideration  of  the  bill 
HJl.  12081.  It  is  an  open  rule,  and 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  delate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey 
certain  land  and  easement  Interests  at 
Hunter-Liggett  lifilitary  Reservation  for 
construction  of  the  San  Antonio  T^m 
and  Reservoir  project  in  exchange  tor 
other  property.  --    — — 
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Utader  the  provistons  of  the  bill,  the 
SeereUiy  of  the  Army  would  be  author- 
ised, upon  nich  terms  aad  conditiona 
as  he  deems  in  the  public  Interest,  to 
eounar  to  the  Monter^  County  Flood 
OccUzQl  aikd  Water  Conservation  District 
fee  title  to  approzlniately  8,775  acres  of 
land,  and  flowage  easements  over  ap- 
proximately 1,135  acres  of  land  and  a 
highway  bridge  easement  over  approxi- 
mately 65  acres  of  land,  all  of  which 
are  areas  now  in  the  Hunter-Liggett  BCil- 
itary  Reservation.  These  add  up  to 
about  10.000  acres,  which  will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  conservation  district. 

Kr.  Speaker,  the  bill  and  the  report 
seem  to  Indicate  that  this  conveyance 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  local 
people  Invfdved.  Ilie  compensation  be- 
ing allowed  will  take  proper  care  of  the 
military  reservation  and  our  military 
needs  In  this  area.  Therefore,  I  believe 
the  legislatJon  to  be  good  and  proper 
legislaticm.  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  761. 

lir.  AVERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
resolution  has  been  adequately  explained 
by  the  gentleman  from  California.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  rule  or  the  bill. 

Mr.  eOBK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previoos  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  ^^ 

BCAKINO  GAS  AVAILABLE  TO 
BARROW,  ALASKA 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rectkm  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Restdntlon  759  and  wsk.  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resoluti(m,  as 
follows: 

ttewolved,  TlMt  upon  the  n<Soptloa  of  this 
renlutkm  tt  ihan  b«  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  tmbtn  ttseU  Into  the  Comratttee 
oC  the  Whole  House  en  the  State  of  the 
Union  tar  the  oooMderatlon  of  tbe  bin 
<8.  9090)  to  amend  part  IV  of  BUbtltle  C  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  aathorixe 
the  Secretary  of  the  Nary  to  devek^  the 
South  Barrow  gasfleld.  Natal  Petroleum 
PeseiTe  Numbered  4,  for  the  purpoee  of 
maMng  gas  arallable  for  sale  to  the  natlTe 
▼mage  of  Barrow  and  to  other  non-Federal 
oammunltles  ud  InstaUatloDB.  and  for  other 
purpoaes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  oooflned  to  the  bUl,  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  contrt^ed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Oommlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  blU  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amexusnents  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  cicept  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  AvuT],  and  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Breaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2020)  to  amend  part  IV  of  subtitle  C  of 
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title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  «ithor- 
ize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  levelop 
the  South  Barrow  gasfleld,  nawl  pe- 
troleunx  reserve  No.  4.  for  the  puivose  of 
making  gas  available  for  sale  to  the 
native  village  of  Barrow  and  to  other 
non-Federal  communities  and  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  Ite  rule 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adopaon  of 
the  rescdution.  ! 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  «o  not 
think  we  need  to  debate  the  merits  of 
this  resolution.  I  only  want  to  ma^e  one 
observation.  Even  though  this  particu- 
lar source  of  natural  gas  is  to 
vdoped  by  the  Federal  Govemmc 
Committee  on  Rules  was  assured 
tribution  of  It  is  to  a  non -Federal 
sibillty.  It  is  to  be  by  a  non- 
distributing  corporation.  The 
to  be  made  abundantly  clear  that 
not  establishing  a  precedent  for 
ing  the  Department  of  Defense 
veloplng  this  natiutJ  resource  cir  any 
other  similar  source  of  energy.        i 

Mr.  ^;>eaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  urge  the  adj^ption 
of  the  res(duUon. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjmove 
the  previous  question  on  the  resQ|ution. 

The  previous  question  was  otidered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Ikid  on 
the  table.  * 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
NAVY  TO  TAKE  POSSESSICIN  OF 
NAVAL  OIL  SHALE   RESERVES 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fey  dl- 
recttmi  of  the  Committee  on  RMiles,  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  760)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows:  ! 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  lof  this 
resolution  it  sball  be  In  order  to  mote  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Coi^mlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  lOf  the 
Union  (or  the  consideration  of 
(HJt.  6423)  to  amend  tlUe  10,  Unit 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
to  take  poesesslon  of  the  naval  oU 
serves,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
After  generaf  debate,  which  shall 
lined  to  the  bUl,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  dli 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
minority  member  of  the  Conunll 
Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be 
amendment  under  the  five-minute 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  withi 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
stltute  amendment  recommended 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  now  I  in  the 
bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  pufixise  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  tl^  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill! to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  msty  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Blember  may  i^emand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Conuxillttee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  cotLmlttee 
substitute.  Tbe  previous  question  iball  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  i  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  wlthiiut  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion 
commit  with  or  without  Instructions. 
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Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yieki 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Blan- 
sas  [Mr.  AvxBT] ;  pending  whii^  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  us 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bill— H.R.  5423— to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  take  possession  of 
the  naval  oil  shale  reserves,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  resolution  provides  for  2  hours  of 
debate.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  are  waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie.  and 
I  would  like  to  be  advised  when  I  have 
consumed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  late  and  I 
apologize  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  Imposing  on  their  time  at  this  hour 
of  the  day.  I  think  it  is  important,  how- 
ever, that  some  legislative  history  be  es- 
tablished in  the  consideration  of  this 
rule  with  reference  to  tills  pculicular  bill. 
I  might  remind  the  Members  that  re- 
search on  this  particular  shale  deposit 
was  in  a  very  active  state  from  1944  to 
1956.  So  the  question  immediately  pre- 
sents itself,  if  we  had  an  experimental 
project  in  operation  for  12  years.  Just 
exactly  what  is  the  further  need  for  re- 
search in  tills  particular  field?  You 
might  ask.  Why  would  you  be  apprehen- 
sive about  this,  other  ttian  the  ooet  of 
such?  What  objection  might  there  be 
to  extending  and  reactivating  the  re- 
search at  this  particular  shale  deposit 
at  Rifle.  Colo.? 

My  only  objection  Is  this:  Back  in 
1934  we  were  told  that  we  were  going  to 
authoriapa  few  million  dollars  for  the 
TennessK  Valley  project,  and  it  was  to 
be  merely  a  yardstick  to  measure  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  electrical  en- 
ergy; it  was  not  to  enter  into  the  com- 
mercial production  of  electricity;  it  was 
to  provide  a  yardstick  whereby  tiie  ac- 
tual cost  of  production  of  electrical  en- 
ergy could  be  measured  against  the  rates 
that  were  being  charged  across  the  coun- 
try by  private  enterprise.  You  know,  of 
course,  what  has  happened  from  that 
time  to  this.  We  have  developed  a  mon- 
strosity, in  my  opinion,  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  that  is  engaged  in  the  production 
of  subsidized  electricity  on  a  commer- 
cial basis.  It  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year.  Here  we  are  30 
years  later,  and  Just  an  hour  ago  we  ap- 
propriated, in  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill.  $35  million  more  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

All  I  want  to  do  this  afternoon  is  to 
make  the  record  abundanUy  clear  that 
the  reactivation  of  research  in  the  shale 
deposits  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  the  lessee  of  their 
designation,  will  be  entirely  restricted 
for  whatever  need  might  exist  in  the  way 
of  developing  further  information 
through  a  research  program  and  is  not — 
and  I  repeat— it  is  not  in  any  way  to 
be  taken  as  consent  by  Congress  for  the 
commencement  of  commercial  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  other  petroleum  products. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee,  the  gentieman 
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from  Illinois  [Mr.  Puci],  if  I  have 
properly  interpreted  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  is  that  he  has 
correctiy  stated  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  de- 
velopment and  research  of  potential  oil 
resources  for  the  Navy  and  the  military 
forces  in  the  event  of  n^t*onal  emergency 
and  excliifcively  for  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  has  consumed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Sptiaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  comment,  and  I  want 
his  comment  to  be  contained  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  proceedings  here  so  that 
in  retrospect  there  may  be  no  doubt  as 
to  why  the  experimentation  is  being  au- 
thorized in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Navy  requested  this  legislation  specif- 
ically for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  AVERY.  By  way  of  explanation 
I  might  add  this.  Perhaps  some  Mem- 
bers may  ask.  "Do  we  not  need  all  the 
petroleum  products  we  can  get?  And 
are  we  not  importing  a  vast  volume  of 
crude  oil  and  residual  oil  from  foreign 
sources  of  supply?"  The  answer  is, 
"Yes.  of  course  we  are."  But  the  same 
as  in  many  other  industries,  because  of 
the  importation  of  vast  quantities  of 
petroleiun  products  and  residual  oil.  and 
particulaily  crude  oil.  the  independent 
producers  of  Texas.  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  many  other  States,  have  seen  their 
production  rolled  back  to  where  they  are 
now  producing  only  25  to  50  percent  of 
their  potential  This,  of  course,  pre- 
serves our  natural  resources,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  place  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  a  potential  return  from 
your  investment  of  $50,000  a  year  and 
suddenly  you  are  then  rolled  back  to 
$12,500.  You  would  not  like  that;  it 
would  adversely  affect  the  economy  of 
your  State,  and  it  would  hold  you  to  one- 
quarter  of  your  return  on  your  invest- 
ment that  you  had  anticipated  when  the 
investment  was  originally  made. 

So  I  hope  that  this  Reooks  will  be  read 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  they 
proceed  to  reactivate  this  experimental 
project  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  who  has  done 
more  res(;arch  on  this  matter,  probably, 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SIEED.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  Just  made  a  very  important  point. 
I  agree  with  everything  he  has  said  and 
associate  myself  with  him  in  his  presen- 
tation of  this  point  to  the  House.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  mistaking  what  he  has 
said  here  today. 

Mr.  A\'ERY.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WIU  the  gentleman  re- 
fresh my  monory?  Did  we  not  have  a 
bill  before  the  House  not  long  ago  that 


denied  funds  for  the  operation  of  thli 
plant  at  Rifle,  Colo.?  Or  was  that  the 
story?  Is  this  bill  designed  to  activate 
that  pUmt? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  have  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  by  saying  that  I  am 
not  personally  familiar  with  the  legis- 
lation to  which  he  is  referring.  I  defer 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  nunois  [Mr.  Psxcxl. 

Mr.  PRICE.  We  have  not  had  a  bill 
up  here  in  recent  years  on  that.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  refers  to  the  time 
when  the  Dei>artment  of  the  Interior  de- 
cided to  close  this  plant  and  end  the 
experimentation  there.  That  was  about 
1958. 

&fr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
form  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentieman  re- 
fers to  requests  for  funds  to  reactivate 
this  plant  during  fiscal  year  1963.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
mcK]  proposed  an  amendment  when  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  blU 
was  before  us.  The  gentieman  from  Col- 
orado now  speaking  opposed  that  amend- 
ment because  there  is  no  possibility  of 
this  plant  being  reactivated  or  any  work 
being  done  at  the  facility  until  the  Juris- 
diction question  has  been  settied.  This 
bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
matter  of  Jurisdiction.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  appropriations  or  the  produc- 
tion of  the  product — kerogm — ^from  oil 
shale. 

Mr.  AVERY.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Colorado.  I  concur  that 
what  he  said  is  entirely  true,  that  this 
blU  does  not  envisl<m  any  coaunerdal 
devek>pment.  I  would  repeat  what  I 
said  when  TVA  was  authorized,  little 
did  we  think  then  that  that  authority 
was  going  to  be  engaged  In  the  commer- 
cial production  of  electricity. 

I  may  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
on  present-day  i^ces  it  would  require  a 
subsidy  of  $1.50  a  barrel  to  feasibly  pro- 
duce crude  oil  from  this  shale  AepoAl  at 
Rifle.  Colo.  I  would  remind  you,  how- 
ever, that  would  not  necessarily  prohibit 
commercial  production  because  we  sub- 
sidize other  production  that  is  Just  as 
nonessential  as  this  is  at  the  present 
time.  I  do  not  want  to  deter  or  restrict 
further  research,  but  I  repeat.  I  hope  our 
colloquy  here  this  afternoon  will  not  be 
in  any  way  construed  as  a  green  light 
on  commercial  production  of  crude  oiL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  mtnwtes  to 
the  gentieman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  JensxhI. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  and  I  are  in  agreement  that  the 
rule  should  be  granted.  We  are  not  in 
agreement  about  the  TVA.  I  think  the 
TVA  is  one  of  otu*  finest  Government 
institutions.  It  administers  a  good  pro- 
gram, and  does  it  efficiently  and  in  the 
Government  interest.  TTie  TVA  has 
meant  much  to  Alabama,  and  will  mean 
much  to  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  what  this  bill  provides.  Win 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  teU  me 
what  this  bill  provides?  I  have  had 
quite  a  little  to  do  with  this  project  in 


past  yean,  and  I  have  fome  mintvlngi 
about  it. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  ptopuee  of  the  biU 
is  one  of  Jurisdiction  as  between  tlie  De> 
partment  of  the  Navy  aad  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  taUl  9eOs  out 
tiie  conditions  under  which  tbe  Navr 
shall  exerdae  oonthd  over  the  ofl  sbate 
reserves  and  places  the  oil  shale  lesaivea 
in  the  same  category  under  the  Navy  as 
it  does  the  petroleum  reaervee.  Sec- 
ondly, it  bestows  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Rifle 
plant,  which  has  been  mentioned  here, 
to  the  Department  of  iSbm  Interior. 

The  second  thing  tt  does  is  to  bestow 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Rifle  plant  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  where  it  was 
previously.  Because  of  the  fact  it  baa 
been  doeed  down  since  1958.  this  Juris- 
dictional problem  aroae.  due  to  the  fact 
it  involves  the  oil  reserve  abate.  Tills 
bin  resolves  the  Jurisdictional  matter. 
It  also  gives  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior authority  to  operate  on  a  reaearA 
basis  or  lease  it  out  or  make  a  eontraet 
for  its  operation  with  a  university  or  pri- 
vate company. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Do  I  understand  this 
bill  would  give  the  Interior  Department 
the  authority  to  again  ttptsi  up  tbe  Rifle 
shale  plant  and  operate  it  as  they  did 
before  1958? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Unless  It  has  further 
i4>proval  of  Congress  and  we  can  reeefve 
funds  tw  it  from  the  Oommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  think  tbe  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  JxHaair]  is  on  ttiis  oom- 
mlttee. It  merely  settles  the  question 
of  the  JurisdicttoQ  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  If  it  ocdy  settles  the 
question  of  Jurisdiction 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  right.  They  stiU 
have  to  come  to  Oongreas  to  get  any 
money  with  which  to  operate  the  plant 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Of  ooorse.  tbe  plant  Is 
a  nonentity,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  PRICE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  plant  is  still  in  a  stand- 
by status.  It  is  costing  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  $120,000  to  »«««»»tTi*i  ft. 

BCr.  JENSEN.  I  know  that.  But  that 
Rifle  plant-^there  is  no  reason  tm  open- 
ing it  to  operatiaos.  They  have  flnldied 
their  Job  for  whieb  they  were  set  up  to 
perform  and  the  irfant  at  Laramie  is  do- 
ing a  better  and  a  more  up-to-date  Job 
with  more  modem  eqvipinent  thuD  the 
Rifle  plant  llieref ore.  I  see  no  point  In 
invohing  the  Rifle  plant  in  this  bflL 

Mr.  PRICE.  If  tbe  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  Uke  to  say  to  tbe 
gentleman  that  is  stilctly  a  Jurisdiction- 
al question. 

Mr.  AVBIY.  MT.  Speaker,  I  yidd  5 
mhiutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dommcx]. 

lir.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  am  going  to  be 
as  teief  on  this  as  poesibte.  Bat  I  have 
spoken  on  this  Rifle  oil  situation  before. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  some  of  ttie 
pcdnts  which  I  think  are  important  In 
this  bill  are  put  over  again. 

First  of  an.  since  1988.  because  of  the 
legal  interpretetkm  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Rifle  plant  has  been  eom- 
pletely  Shut  down,  and  the  statiM  of  the 
oil  shale  reserfes — tbe  naval  oil  shale 
reserves— has  been  such  that  ^they  liav» 
not  even  been  able  to  stldc  a  pldeaz  Into 
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tbem  4n  order  to  get  any  material  out 
for  experimental  work. 

Mr.ASFINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentlemaix  yield? 

Mr.  DOlflMICK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

lir.  ASPDHJOJL.  But  is  it  not  true 
that  this  Installation— the  laboratory  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming  at  Tairainle — 
win  be  badly  in  need  of  shale  for  contin- 
uation of  even  its  operation  one  of  these 
days,  andlhere  will  be  no  shale  for  it  to 
use? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  100  percent 
correct,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  I  think  we 
should  note  that  we  have  been  keeping 
the  Rifle  ptont  in  a  mothball,  standby 
condition  since  1958.  at  a  cost  of  betweoi 
$101,000  and  $112,000  a  year.  So  we 
have  Just  had  something  which  is  a 
building  and  which  is  obviously  deterio- 
rating, with  which  we  are  not  doing  a 
thing,  because  no  research  of  any  kixkl 
has  been  permitted.  This  has  been  cre- 
ated, as  I  say.  largely  by  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion  in  1958. 

Mr.  j^;)eaker.  this  particular  bill  will 
clarify  the  Jurisdictional  problems  and 
will  give  l^lslattve  authority  so  that  the 
Navy  has  control  over  its  naval  oil  shale 
reserves  in  that  area,  and  they  can  make 
some  of  this  oil  shale  available  for  re- 
search piuposes  only.  It  will  give  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  control  of 
the  operation  and  the  use  of  the  Rifle 
plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  indicated 
in  the  hearings  before  the  committee 
that  within  the  next  couple  of  years.^  at 
least,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  consider- 
able amount  of  rehabilitation  to  be  dcxie 
to  the  plant.  Therefore,  if  tliis  plant 
is  going  to  be  iised  at  tliis  point  at  aU, 
which  I  personally  think  it  should  be, 
tliey  will  probably  be  doing  it  by  lease  or 
contract  to  other  imiversities.  to  non- 
profit institutions  or  to  commercial  in- 
dustries which  have  been  tiying  to  get 
something  out  of  these  facilities  in  order 
to  develop  their  own  Ideas  on  how  oil 
shale  may  be  best  used  as  far  as  the 
economy  is  concerned. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
goitleman  yl^d? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f n»n  Iowa, 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows  that  in  1958  other 
Members  and  I  visited  the  Rifle  shale 
plant  and  went  into  the  tunnel,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  halfway  iq;>  the 
mountain.  There  we  discovoed  they 
had  had  several  roof  f  aUs  In  that  tunnel 
which  had  an  unsupported  roof  of  be- 
tween 60  and  70  feet.  Thcgr  had  at- 
tempted to  hold  up  the  roof  under  that 
mountain  with  bolts  in  the  ceiling,  but 
there  wez«  thousands  of  cracks  in  that 
Shale  for  yards.  The  last  roof  fall  had 
occurred  on  a  Sunday  when  workmen 
were  not  there.  It  had  fallen  on  the 
steam  shovel  and  had  crushed  that  great 
big  steam  shovel  almost  flat  So  we  de- 
cided that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  shut 
down  that  plant  until  such  time  as  the 
tunnel  could  be  made  safe  for  human 
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seen  what  I  did  I  would  not  be  ^  ible  to 
sle^  nights  if  I  imew  that  peon,  e  were 
going  into  that  timnel.  i 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  can  say  ^o  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  know  the 
dangers  created  by  abandoned  tunnels  of 
this  kind  and  I  suspect  that  thi^  tunnel 
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is  no  better  now  than  it  was 

Mr.  JENSEN.    The  chances 
it  is  worse. 

Mr.    DOMINICK.    Before 
will  be  done  there  the  Navy  will  have 
responsibility  for  insuring  that  U^e  peo- 
ple can  take  such  shale  out 
safely  as  may  be  needed  for  th^se  ex 
perlmental  purposes 

There  are  a  few  other  points!  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  brought  out.  These 
shale  reserves  may  be  as  impox^tant  to 
this  country,  if  we  get  into  a  situation 
of  oU  shortage,  as  any  other!  single 
natural  resource  we  have  in  the  opuntry. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  at  the 
minute  to  determine  how  econ 
oil.  or  petroleum,  can  be  produc 
oil  shale  in  competition  with  re 
resei^es  at  the  present  mln 
moves  in  this  direction  have  tak^i 
and  they  have  completed  a  large 
of  their  research  on  their  small  j  retorts 
and  medium  sized  retorts  and  w^re  Just 
about  ready  to  go  into  the  largfir  sized 
retorts  on  research  only,  at  such  time  as 
the  Attorney  General's  rulinti  came 
about. 

Witii  all  the  people  who  haije  con- 
tacted me  and  all  the  people  who  have 
contacted  other  representative^  from 
Colorado  pointing  out  that  we  ha'j^e  a  fa- 
cility for  research  here  which  is  simply 
not  being  used,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  tills 
makes  good  legislative  sense,  to 
and  get  this  Jurisdictional  prob: 
tied  so  that  further  research 
may  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  1  move 
the  previous  question.  I 

The  SPEAKER.     The  questioit*  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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HUNTKR-LIGGETT  MXLITi^iy 
RESERVATION,  CALIP. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  [l  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bi}^  (H.R. 
12081)  to  authorize  the  Secretai:}'  of  the 
Army  to  convey  certain  land  aiki  ease- 
ment interests  at  Hunter-Liggel^t  Mili- 
tary Reservation  for  constructlot^  of  the 
San  Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoieiproject 
in  exchange  for  other  property,  pe  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Comiijittee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  thebill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  \\ 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  mouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Mates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  construct!^  of  the 
San  Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoir  pMtJect  for 
flood  control,  water  conaerTation,  aAn  public 
recreation  the  Secretary  of  the  Artti^  is  au- 
tatorlaad.  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
Jietu^slwm  totelattw  inibllo  ii^inre«t,  to 
-     -     nood 
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the  State  of  California,  a  tract  of  fee-owned 
land  in  the  eastern  part  at  Hunter-Ligcett 
Military  Reservation  adjacent  to  the  San 
Antonio  River,  containing  approximately 
eight  thotisand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  acres,  more  or  leas,  and  to  grant  to  the 
said  district  a  fioinige  easement  over  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  acres  of  land,  more  or  leas,  and  a 
road  and  highway  bridge  easement  over  sixty- 
five  acres,  more  or  less,  of  land  In  the 
vicinity.  All  mineral  rights  in  the  fee-owned 
land,  and  a  right-of-way  for  road  purfKiees 
in  a  location  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  be  reserved  to  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorised  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  exchange  for  (1)  the  con- 
veyance to  the  United  States  of  an  exclusive 
right-of-way  for  road  purposes  between 
Hunter-Llggett  Military  Reservation  and 
Camp  Roberts,  California,  as  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  construction 
of  a  tank  road  and  appurtenances  In  ac- 
cordance with  plans  and  specifications  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and 
the  relocation  of  existing  Army  faclUtiee 
located  in  the  areas  to  be  conveyed  luider 
paragraph  (a)  hereof,  by  the  Monterey 
County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District:  and  (2)  a  sum  of  money  repre- 
senting, In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  amount  by  which  the  ap- 
praised market  value  of  the  profwrty  con- 
veyed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  exceeds 
the  appraised  market  value  of  the  property 
accepted  in  exchange  therefor.  Any  money 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In 
connection  with  this  exchange  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treastiry  as  misceUaneotis  re- 
ceipts. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  12081  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  certain  land  and  easement  inter- 
ests at  Hunter-Llggett  Military  Reserva- 
tion, Calif.,  for  construction  of  the  San 
Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in 
exchange  for  other  property. 

The  Monterey  County  Flood  Control 
and  Water  Conservation  District  of  the 
State  of  California,  a  public  body  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  county,  has  de- 
veloped plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
dam  and  reservoir  In  the  vicinity  of 
Hunter-Llggett  Military  Reservation  and 
Camp  Roberts. 

The  proposed  project  will  be  entirely 
financed  by  State  funds  and  a  supporting 
bond  issue  to  be  approved  by  the  voters 
of  the  district. 

Both  public  and  private  lands  com- 
prise  the  area  required  by  the  district 
for  the  flood  control  and  water  conser- 
vation project.  Included  in  this  area 
are  approximately  9,965  acres  of  land 
and  easement  interests  in  the  Hunter- 
Llggett  Military  Reservation. 

The  Monterey  County  Flood  Control 
and  Water  Conservation  District  pro- 
poses in  exchange  for  this  prc^erty  to, 
first,  convey  an  exclusive  right-of-way 
for  road  purposes  to  Hunter-Llggett  and 
Camp  Roberts;  second,  construct  a  tank 
road  and  appurtenances  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  speclflcations  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and, 
third,  relocate  existing  Army  facilities 
now  in  the  area — consisting  princijMilly 
of  a  communication  line. 

Tlie  fair  market  value  of  the  land  re- 
quired by  the  diadTict  is  eattmated  to  be 
$563,000.  The  csUmated  Tah»  ai  the 
privateiy  owamAlaaA  wbiok  M» 
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win  acquire  for  the  tank  road  and  rli^t- 
of -way  is  $18,250.  This  road  will  extend 
approximately  8  mflea  and  oomprlaes 
about  125  acres  of  land.  The  coat  of 
constructing  that  portion  of  Uie  tank 
road  which  is  not  on  the  Hunter-Llggett 
MiUtary  Reaervatton  is  estimated  at 
$580,000.  making  a  total  cost  of  the  off- 
base  portion  of  the  tank  road,  $596,250. 

Thus,  the  new  facilities  provided  by 
the  district  will  exceed  in  value  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  pnwerty  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Army.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind-^ttiat  the  district  will  in- 
cur other  costs  for  replacement  in  kind 
of  facilities  now  located  on  Himter-Lig- 
gett  Bfilitary  Reservation. 

These  costs  have  not  been  determined 
but  will  be  borne  by  the  district  and  in- 
clude moving,  constructing,  and  improv- 
ing the  portion  of  the  tank  road  which 
will  be  located  on  existing  Army  prop- 
erty, and  alao  relocating  an  existing 
Army  communication  line. 

The  official  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  supported  the  bill  provided 
that  language  was  added  to  relieve  the 
Army  of  the  responsibility  of  transfer- 
ring to  the  U.S.  Treasury  that  portion 
of  moneys  received  from  the  district 
which  were  expended  to  defray  pre- 
liminary engineering  stiidies  and  plans. 
Subsequently,  the  Monterey  district 
ofDcials  assured  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  these  preliminary  expenses 
would  be  borne  entirely  by  the  district 
Consequently,  Army  representatives 
withdrew  their  request  that  the  bill  be 
amended. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
ported the  bin  tmanimoinly,  without 
amendment,  and  I  therefore  urge  ^e 
unanimous  approval  of  this  body. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reoondder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAKINQ  GAS  AVAILABLE   TO 
BARROW.   ATASKA 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  (S.  2020)  to 
amend  part  IV  of  subtitle  C  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  devetop  the 
South  Barrow  gasfleld,  naval  petroleum 
reserve  No.  4,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
gas  available  for  sale  to  the  native  vil- 
lage of  Barrow  and  to  other  non-Federal 
communities  and  installations,  and  for 
other  purpoaes.  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ai.Bnrr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enaeteA  by  the  Senate  end  Houae 
of  Bepretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  CongresM  aaaembied.  TiaA  aecUon 
7433  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amendad  by  adding  tike  following  new  rab- 
aecttoa  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  The  SMTcUry  at  the  Navy  may  imder 
subeectlon  <•)  develop  tte  Soutli  Bairow 
gasfleld.  naTai  petroleum  reaerre  aumbend 
4,  to  supply  saa  to  Installations  of  tba  De- 
partmaat  at  Daf  ana*  and  other  agendas  of 
the  United  Stataa  loeatad  at  or  near  Point 
Barrow.  Alaaka,  tha  native  vUlage  of  Barrow, 


and  other  eoaunnnltlaa  and  lulallalloni  at 
or  near  Point  Barrow,  Alaaka." 

fiBc.  2.  flactkm  74S0(a)  of  ttUa  10,  United 
Statea  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  IoUowb: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Ravy  In  ad- 
ministering the  naval  petroleum  vvmtfva 
under  this  chapter  shall  use.  store.  aeU,  or 
es6hanfe  for  other  petroleum  or  reflnad 
producU,  the  oil  and  gas  products.  Including 
royalty  products,  from  lands  In  the  naval 
petroleum  res«-res,  Including  gas  products 
from  lands  In  the  South  Barrow  gasfleld 
of  naval  petroleiun  reserve  nximbered  4,  and 
lands  outside  petroleum  reserve  numbered 
1  covered  by  Joint,  vcait,  at  other  coopera- 
tive plans,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
SUtea." 

8k.  8.  Tlia  Pedand  agency  or  agenciaa 
in  control  of  any  pipeline  betvreen  gas  weUs 
In  the  South  Barrow  gasfleld  and  the  town 
of  Barrow  may  authorize  purchasers  of  the 
gas  or  carriers  of  the  gas  to  Install  connec- 
tions to  such  pipeline. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2020  is  a  bill  relating 
to  the  sale  of  gas  at  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska.  This  liill  has  two  purposes: 
nrst.  to  autborlze  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  furnish  gas  from  the  South 
Barrow  gasfleld,  Alaska — Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4 — to  all  the  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Point  Barrow  area;  and, 
second,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  sell  gas  from  the  gasfleld  to  the 
native  village  of  Barrow  and  other  com- 
munities and  installations  in  the  Point 
BaiTow,  Alaska  area. 

Since  1050,  the  Navy  itself  has  been 
utilizing  gas  from  this  field  and  in  1958 
started  to  supply  other  Federal  agencies 
in  the  Point  Barrow  area  despite  the 
absence  of  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tl(xi  for  this  practice.  The  first  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  grant  proper  authority 
for  this  existing  situation. 

In  order  to  continue  to  furnish  gas  to 
these  Federal  installations  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  for  the  Navy  to  drill  a 
third  wen.  This  well  will  cost  about 
$400,000.  I  want  to  malce  it  clear  that 
the  new  well  is|^nece8sary  regardless  of 
whether  any  gis  would  be  sold  to  the 
village  of  Barpow  <»:  other  communities 
in  thearsar^"^ 

However,  since  a  new  well  does  have 
to  be  drilled  the  Navy  can  supply  all  of 
the  gas  needed  by  the  Federal  mstalla- 
tions  and  by  the  communities  in  the  area 
and  at  the  same  time  amortize  the  cost 
of  the  well  through  sales  to  these  native 
c<xnmunities.  The  second  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  authorize  sales  of  this  kind. 

The  bill  is  restricted  to  this  particular 
area  and  would  have  no  effect  on  any 
of  the  other  petroleum  reserves. 

Today  coal  costs  the  natives  $42  a  ton, 
fuel  oil  costs  60  cents  a  gallon  and  pro- 
pane costs  $56  per  hundred  pounds.  To 
place  these  costs  in  an  understandable 
context,  I  will  point  out  that  if  the  na- 
tives were  using  gas  and  paying  for  it  at 
the  rate  that  they  are  now  pairing  for 
these  other  fuels,  it  would  cost  them 
about  $3J)0  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
Here  in  Washington  we  pay  $1.34  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  even  though  it  is 
piped  all  the  way  from  Texas. 

The  Barrow  Village  Council  is  willing 
to  pay  $2  per  thousand  cuMc  feet,  and 
from  the  testimony  reeeived  It  woold 
appear  that  the  Navy  intends  to  charge 
something  betwem  $134  and  $1.72  per 


thousand  cuUe  feet.  At  tfala  rate  and 
if  generation  of  heat  vithm  Um  fUlNVS 
remained  Che  nme,  the  weD  would  be 
amotttnd  in  it  yean.  Ae  a  maUer  of 
fact,  however.  It  la  tripaetod  that  the 
householders  and  other  wtaWlahmfnts 
will  double  the  amount  of  heat  now  need 
which  would  mean  that  the  veU  would 
be  amortized  m  half  that  thne,  or  9  years. 

Tlie  committee  took  tfitlnuwiy  from 
the  Department  of  the  Intarior  on  the 
subject  of  the  responsUUhty  of  the  Ved- 
eral  Government  to  the  natives  In  the 
area  and  came  to  the  oooetosloa  that  it 
was  a  sensible  and  wholly  reasonable 
proposal  that  this  gaa.  wbidti  is  produced 
i^rtually  in  the  iMckyard  of  the  villace. 
Ehould  be  made  availaUe  to  the  native 
population.  It  Is  no  giveaway  and  la 
a  sound  businees  propoittton. 

I  might  point  out  that  cmly  1  square 
mile  of  the  35.000  aquaxe  mllea  at  this 
i-eserve  Is  Involved  in  this  bilL  And  I 
ml^t  point  oat  also  that  tbeze  Is  no  oil 
in  this  area  bat  only  gas— about  1$  billion 
cubic  feet  of  it. 

I  urge  the  paaaage  <rf  tfais  bilL 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Raooaa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Illinois  has  described  what 
the  bill  will  do. 

I  would  merely  like  to  say  that  this 
bill  represents  little  more  than  an  ex- 
pression of  plain  commonsense. 

Point  Barrow  is.  without  a  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  remote  areas  oi  the  civilized 
world.  The  only  way  to  heat  a  home  or 
private  establishment  in  Point  Barrow 
today  is  to  Import,  at  enormous  cost,  ooal 
or  oil  And  when  I  say  enormoiu  oort, 
I  mean  $42  a  ton  tot  ooal  and  80  cents 
a  gallon  for  fuel  oiL 

Not  only  must  these  fuels  be  Imported, 
but  they  can  be  brought  into  Point  Bar- 
row only  during  a  limited  period  of  the 
year  when  the  area  is  free  of  lee. 

When  one  vlanallaee  theee  dlfBeuttles 
together  with  the  fact  that  right  on  the 
spot  are  10  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the 
situation  simply  doesnt  make  any  aenae. 

There  Is  plenty  of  gas  for  everybody — 
some  10  billion  cubic  feet.  Ihoe  is  no 
question  here  as  to  whether  this  gas 
oould  be  piped  to  some  other  area  of 
Alaska  and  sokl— that  would  be  vlxtually 
a  physical  impossibility:  the  distances 
are  Just  too  great.  So  the  only  uw  that 
this  gas  can  have  is  for  our  Federal  In- 
stallations up  there  and  the  relatively 
small  local  populace.  If  we  followed  any 
course  other  than  that  contemplated  bgr 
this  bill,  we  would  be  substituting  pure 
form  for  substance.  We  would  be  saving 
gas  which  has  no  othMT  conceivable  use 
than  that  which  the  bill  would  pennit 

And  it  shouki  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
new  well  which  will  ooet  eomethlnt  in 
tiM  order  of  $400.M>0  la  needed  by  our 
important  Federal  t*wtfi^TTiti*mi  at  Pttlnt 
Barrow.  The  plan  under  this  bill  aflords 
a  very  unnwial  opportunity  to  buttd 
something  needed  by  the  Fsderal  Oov- 
emment  which  paye  for  Ifeeelf  over  a 
period  of  years. 
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The  bill  is  a  tiMmd  one  and.  as  I  have 
saki.  Is  baaed  on  oommonaeiiae. 

Ut.  rivers  of  Alaska,  llr.  E^Deaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  ctmaexA  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricobs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr(»n  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objectimi. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2020.  This  legis- 
lation would  authorize  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  to  drill  a  third  natural  gas 
well  within  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
4  in  northern  Alaska  in  order  to  £Rip- 
plement  the  existing  supply  to  the  Navy 
and  other  FiAeanl  agencies  in  that  area 
and  to  make  natural  gas  available  for 
sale  to  the  civilian  community  of  Barrow 
through  an  authorized  carrier  or  car- 
riers, llie  Federal  facilities  involved 
now  get  natural  gas  for  fuel  from  the 
two  eKtsting  wells  in  this  gasfleld. 

The  more  than  1,300  residents  of  Bar- 
row, who  are  nearly  all  Eskimo  people, 
are  now  without  access  to  the  natural 
gas  deposits  upon  which  their  com- 
munity is  virtually  built.  These  people 
have  been  forced  to  rely  upon  oil  trans- 
ported from  faraway  ports,  or  coal  car- 
ried by  sled  from  a  small  deposit  located 
75  miles  away  from  their  homes.  The 
cost  of  both  these  fuels  has  been  enor- 
mous. I  am  informed  that  Barrow  resi- 
dents have  been  required  to  pay  $42  per. 
ton  for  coal  and  60  cents  per  gallon 
for  oil,  and  that  the  total  fuel  bill  for 
their  small  commimity  has  averaged  ap- 
proximately $250,000  per  year.  Thus. 
over  the  years  these  people  have  been 
subjected  to  a  tremendous  fuel  burden. 

The  situation  Is  best  summed  up  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  report  which 
Capt.  W.  S.  Sampson  submitted  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
under  date  of  January  24. 1962.  Speak- 
ing in  support  of  this  legldatton.  Cap- 
tain Sampson  stated: 

The  gai  from  the  South  Barrow  gaifleld 
It  the  only  fu«I  readUy  aTallable  in  the  Point 
Barrow  area.  !%•  Importation  of  otber  fuel 
Into  tbe  araa  la  rwj  ezpanalve  and.  Iteept 
for  air  transportation,  la  Impoaslble  during 
certain  pflrlodc  of  the  year  becaiue  of  cU- 
matle  oondltlona.  Accordingly,  the  native 
vlllaga  or  Barrow  would  be  greatly  helped 
If  It  eould  be  supplied  with  gas  from  the 
South  Barrow  field.  •  •  •  within  the  cur- 
rently determined  limits  of  the  South  Bar- 
row gasfleld.  It  Is  determined  that  there  is 
suffldent  gas  to  meet  all  demands  for  a 
period  of  ao  years  or  more.  Additional  ex- 
ploration may  extend  these  limits. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
subsidize  the  community  of  Barrow.  In 
Justifying  the  eccmomics  of  this  proposal 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Capt.  Kometh  C.  Lovell,  Direc- 
tor oi  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale 
Reserves,  pointed  out  that  the  Navy 
estimates  that  within  18  years  the  entire 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  new  well 
inroposed  by  this  legislation  would  be 
paid,  while  at  the  same  time  altowlng  a 
substantial  reduction  of  fuel  oosts  to  the 
pecHde  of  Barrow.  The  Barrow  residents 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  pay  for 
natural  gas  a  retail  priee  of  up  to  $2  per 
thousand  eubie  feet,  which,  I  am  in>- 
formed,,  is  more  thwi  sufficient  to  cover 
the  eost  ot  amertishig  Uie  well  which 
would  be  authorized  by  this  legislation. 
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I  also  point  out  that  imder  the  !i  erms 
of  the  bill  now  before  us,  the  Federal 
agency,  or  agencies  in  control  0' 
pipeline  between  gas  well  in  the 
field  and  the  town  of  Barrow  laafjr  au 
thorize  purchasers  of  the  gas  or  ca  rriers 
of  the  gas  to  install  connections  tol  such 
pipeline.  In  this  way,  the  DepartuMnt  of 
Interior,  which  also  endorses  this  legisla- 
tion, would  not  be  put  in  the  public  utility 
business  or  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
such  private  utility  as  may  be  setjup  to 
handle  the  distribution  of  the  gas  ijo  the 
town  of  Barrow. 

In  conclusion.  Mr. 
that  this  legislation 
conscionable  and  I 
passage. 


Speaker,  I  submit 
is  practicabli^  and 
strongly   ur||e    its 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  r^ad  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  timq,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
the  table. 
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NAVAL  OIL  SHALE  RESERT 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ijinan- 
tmous  consent  that  the  bill  (HJl.  |3423) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  jCode, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  take  possession  of  the  naval  oil  shale 
reserves,  and  for  other  purposes,  b^  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Comijaittee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUdlws: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  \House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stdtes  of 
America  assembled.  That  title  10,  vnlted 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  7421  is  amended  by  n^eslg- 
natlng  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  "(c)" 
and  Inserting  the  following  new  subsclctlon: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  estlvislve 
possession  and  control  of  all  properties  and 
Improvements  inside  the  naval  oil  shf  le  re- 
serves, together  with  all  rights  owsjed  by 
the  United  States  on  other  lands  thbt  are 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  ezpevlmen- 
tal  demonstration  plant  near  RlfleTI  Colo- 
rado, which  was  constructed  and  ofjerated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
the  Act  of  April  5,  1944.  chapter  1*^2  (58 
Stat.  190) ,  as  amended." 

(3)  Section  7422  Is  amended  by  n^eslg- 
natlng  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  "(c)" 
and  inserting  the  following  new  tkbsec- 
tlon:  r 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  cdhtract. 
lease,  en*  otherwise,  maintain,  consertle,  and 
protect  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves,  all 
minerals,  Including  oil  and  gas,  therein,  and 
all  properties  and  improvements  thero^n  and 
shall  encourage  experimental  work 
trsu:tlon  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  tt 
shale,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Pr^ 
However,  this  chapter  does  not  aulj 
the  commercial  development  and  oi: 
of  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves  by  thrt  Gov- 
ernment In  competition  with  privatejndus- 
try." 

(3)  Section  7430(a)  is  amended  tt  read 
as  follows:  i 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  ijdmin- 
Isterlng  the  naval  petrolexmi  and  oU  shale 
reserves  under  this  chapter  shall  use]  store, 
sell,  or  exchange  for  other  petroleum  i  or  re- 
fined products,  the  oil  and  gas,  ln<iudlng 
royalty  oU  and  gas,  and  shale  oU  produced 
from  lands  In  the  naval  petroleum  akid  oil 
shale  reserves  and  lands  outside  pettjoleum 
reserve  numbered  1  covered  by  joints  unit. 


or  other  cooperative  plans,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States." 

(4)  Clauses  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  section 
7431  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  lease  of  any  part  of  the  naval  pe- 
troleum or  oil  shale  reserves. 

"(2)  A  contract  to  alienate  from  the 
United  States  the  use.  control,  or  pooaesslon 
of  any  part  of  the  naval  petroleum  or  oil 
shale  reserves  (except  that  consultation  and 
Presidential  approval  are  not  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  issuance  of  permits,  li- 
censes, easements,  grazing  and  agricultural 
leases,  rights-of-way,  and  similar  contracts 
pertaining  to  use  of  the  surface  area  of  the 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves) . 

"(3)  A  contract  to  sell  the  oil  and  gas 
(otber  than  royalty  oil  and  gas)  and  shale 
oil  produced  from  the  naval  petroleum  and 
oil  shale  reserves." 

(5)  Section  7432(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  (a)  Expenses  inciured  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  with  respect  to  the  naval  petroleum 
and  oil  shale  reserves  shall  be  paid  from 
appropriations  made  available  for  the  piu*- 
poses  specified  in  this  chapter." 

(6)  Section  7433(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  All  money  accruing  to  the  United 
States  from  lands  In  the  naval  petrole\mi 
and  oil  shale  reserves  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury." 

(7)  Section  7434  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"{  7434.  Quarterly  reports  to  Armed  Services 
Committees 

"Within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each 
quarter,  the  SecretiuTr  of  the  Navy  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  production  from  the  naval  petrole- 
um and  oil  shale  reserves  during  the  preced- 
ing quarter." 

(8)  Section  7438  Is  repealed. 

(9)  The  analysis  of  ch^ter  641  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"7438.  Exclusion  of  naval  oil  shale  reaerves." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  7421  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"•(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
take  possession  of  all  properties  inside  the 
naval  petroleimi  and  oil  shale  reserves  that 
are  or  may  become  subject  to  the  control  of 
and  use  by  the  United  States  for  naval  pur- 
poses, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7438  hereof. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  has  exclusive  Juris- 
diction and  control  over  those  lands  Inside 
naval  petroleum  reserves  niimbered  1  and  2 
that  are  covered  by  leases  granted  under 
sections  181-184.  18&-188,  188-104,  201,  202- 
209,  211-214,  223,  224-226,  226d.  226e.  227- 
229a.  241,  251,  and  261-263  of  title  80.  and 
shall  administer  those  leases.' 

"(2)  Section  7422  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

'"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
section  7438  hereof,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  directly  or  by  contract,  lease,  or  other- 
wise, shall  explore,  prospect,  conserve,  de- 
velop, use,  and  operate  the  naval  petrole- 
um and  oil  shale  reserves  in  his  discretion, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President. 

"■(b)  The  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale 
reserves  and  lands  outside  naval  petroleum 
reserve  numbered  1  covered  by  contracts 
under  section  7426  of  this  title,  shall  be 
used  and  operated  for — 

"'(1)  the  protection,  conservation,  main- 
tenance, and  testing  of  those  reserves;  or 

"'(2)  the  production  of  petroleum,  gas, 
oil  shale  and  products  thereof  whenever  and 
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to  the  extent  Uial  Utm  SMretacy.  with  tb9 
approval  o£  tbm  Prestdaat.  Aada  ihaS  U  la 
naedeA  for  national  iafisi  and  tha  pro- 
dMotion  la  authottesA  by  a  Joint  naoluttim 
of  OoDgraaa.' 

"(8)  aaetton  Tttt  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"The  Secretary  at  tha  Navy  ahaU  from 
time  to  tlma  wwnramlna  tha  nead  for  the  pro- 
ductkn  c€  petrnlBiiiii  or  produeta  from  oU 
shale  for  national  rtsfanaa  wtxmi  that  pn>- 
doetlon  ia  anttaortead  under  aaetfton  T4aa  of 
thU  tttla.  If  ha  finds  that  tha  aotboriaad 
quantity  la  no  longar  naadsd,  ha  ahall  rednea 
production  to  tha  amount  eurrsuUy  neaded 
for  national  defense.' 

"(4)  Section  7424  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(a)  To  conaoUdata  and  protect  tba  oU 
lands  owned  by  the  United  Btataa,  tha  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may — 

"'(1)  contract  with  ownara  and  leaaeaa  of 
land  Inalde  or  adj<dnlng  naval  petroleum  and 
oil  Aale  leaerfea  for — 

"'(A)  eonaerratiaB  In  tha  ground  of  oU 
and  gaa;  and 

"'(B)  eompanaatlon Car aaUmatad drainage 
In  llan  at  drilling  or  operating  ottmt  wella; 
and 

"  '(2)  acquire  privataly  owned  landa  or 
leaaaa  inalde  naval  petroleum  reaerve  num- 
bered 1  by  exchange  of — 

*"(A)  landa  of  the  Uhlted  SUtea  iniride 
naval  petroleum  reaerve  niunbered  1; 

*"(B)  tha  liglit  to  royalty  produetum  tram 
any  ot  the  naval  patrotaan  rsaorvoa;  and 

"'(C)  tha  rl^t  to  any  naonay  due  tha 
United  Statca  as  a  reault  of  the  wrongful 
extraction  of  petrolcim  produeta  from  lands 
Inalde  naval  paliuieuiu  reoarre  nconbcrad  1. 

**  '<b)  The  Secretary  Shall  report  annually 
to  Ooogreaa  all  agraamenta  wnrti  thla  aae- 
tlon.' 

"(6)  Section  7428  U  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"  "Xvery  unit  or  cooperatiTe  plan  of  devel- 
opment and  operation,  except  a  plan  author- 
laed  by  aeetlon  706  of  thla  title,  and  every 
laaaa  affecting  landa  owned  by  the  United 
Stataa  wtthm  the  naval  petrotoum  and  oil 
•hale  rwer^Bi  ahaU  contain  a  provlaioa  au- 
thorlBtng  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  aubjeot 
to  approval  by  the  Preatdant  and  to  any 
limitation  In  the  plan  or  lease,  to  change 
from  time  to  time  the  rate  of  pwMpectlng 
and  devetopment  on.  and  the  quantity  and 
rate  of  prodaetion  flom.  landa  of  the  United 
states  under  the  plan  or  lease,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provlaiaa  at  law.' 

"(«)  Section  T4M  ia  aaaended  to  read  as 
followi: 

*"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  ad- 
mtnlaterlng  the  naval  petroleum  and  oU  ahala 
ressrvea  under  thla  d»pter  ahaU  use.  store, 
aell,  or  exchange  for  other  petroleum  or  re- 
fined produeta.  the  oil  and  gaa  produeta 
including  royalty  produeta.  oil  ahale  and 
produeta  therefrom  produoed.  from  landa  in 
the  naval  petroleum  and  oil  ahale  reasrrea 
and  landa  outside  petroleum  reaerve  num- 
bered 1  covered  by  Joint,  unit,  or  other  co- 
operative plana  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
Stataa. 

"'(b)  Bach  aale  of  petroletmi.  gaa,  other 
hydrooarbona.  oil  ahale.  or  produeta  there- 
from, under  this  sectkm  ahall  tie  made  by 
the  Secretary  at  public  aale  to  the  highest 
qualified  bidder  at  auch  time,  in  such 
amonnta.  and  after  auch  advertlalng  aa  tha 
Oerreiai  y  otHialdera  proper.* 

"(7)  Section  7481  la  anwmiled  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'The  Oommitteoa  on  Armed  Sorrleei  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Bouse  of  Papreeentatives 
must  be  consulted  and  the  Freaidant'a  ap- 
proval must  be  obtained  before  any  oon- 
demnatfon  proceedings  may  be  started  under 
this  ehaptar  and  bofore  any  of  the  following 
tranaactiooa  authortaad  hy  thla  ehaptar  may 
be  effective: 

"'(1)  A  lease  of  any  part  of  the  naval 
petroleum  or  <^  shale 


"'(3)  A  contract  to  aUanate  from  the 
United  States  the  use,  control,  at  posaaasion 
of  any  part  of  the  naval  petrolsfum  or  oil 
ahale  reaerves  (except  tlut  consultation  and 
Prealdenttal  approval  are  not  required  In  eon- 
neetlOB  wllXi  the  Isaoanee  of  permlta, ' 
eaaemehta.  graaing  and  agricultural 
nghta-Qf-way,  and  similar  contracU  per- 
taining to  uae  of  the  aurf  ace  area  of  the 
naval  petroleum  and  oU  ahale  reserves) . 

"'(S)  A  ccmtract  to  sell  the  oU  and  gas 
(other  than  royalty  oil  and  gas).  oU  shale, 
and  products  therefrom  produced  from  any 
part  of  the  naval  petroleum  and  oU  ahale 


"'(4)  A  contract  for  oonaervatlon  or  for 
compensation  for  estimated  drainage. 

"  '(6)  An  agreement  to  exchange  land,  the 
right  to  royalty  production,  or  tha  right 
to  any  money  due  the  United  Statea.' 

"(8)  Section  7432  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(a)  Bxpenaee  Incurred  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  with  reapect  to  the  naval  pe- 
troleum and  oil  ahale  reaeiTss  duOl  be  paid 
from  appropriattooa  made  available  for  the 
purpoeea  specified  in  this  chapter. 

"  '(b)  Bxpendlturea  necessary  to  carry  out 
thla  chapter  ahaU  be  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pi  ealdenti,  who  ahall  submit  eatl- 
mates  for  ttieee  expendtturea  as  preaoribed  by 
law.' 

"(9)  7433  Is  amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"  '(a)  Any  oil.  gaa,  gaaollne  «r  other  snh- 
atanea  aocnilng  to  the  United  Statea  aa  roy- 
alty from  any  lease  under  thla  chapter  ahall 
be  delivered  to  the  United  SUtea,  cr  shall  be 
paid  for  In  money,  aa  the  Secretary  of  tbm 
Navy  electa. 

"'(b)  An  money  aeoralng  to  the  United 
Statea  from  landa  in  the  naival  petroleum  and 
oU  shale  rsecryss  shaU  he  eovered  mto  the 
TMasury.' 

"(10)  Section  7484  la  amended  to  read  as 
foQowi: 

'  'Within  thirty  days  after  the  cloae  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ahall 
report  to  the  Oommltteee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  Honae  of  Bepraeentatlws 
tha  prodoetlfan  from  the  naval  petndaim 
and  oil  shale  leaeivea  during  the  praoeding 
quarter.' 

"(11)  SecUon  74S5  la  amended  to  read  as 
followa; 

*"(a)  If  the  laws,  customs,  or  regulatlona 
of  any  foreign  country  deny  the  prtvUege  of 
lee  sing  pobUe  lands  to  ctUesos  or  oorpocm- 
tioos  of  the  United  Statee.  ctttaana  of  that 
foaeign  country,  or  corporationa  controlled 
by  dUaana  of  that  country,  may  not.  by 
contract  made  after  JvOy  1. 1837.  or  by  stock 
ownerahip,  holding,  or  control,  acquire  or 
own  any  intereet  In,  or  right  to  any  benefit 
from,  any  leaae  of  land  In  the  naval  petrole- 
um, navml  oil  ahale,  or  other  naval  fuel  re- 
aarvea  made  tmder  aectlona  181-lM.  IgS-lSg, 
laa-iM.  aoi.  902-900,  9ii-ai4.  ass,  224-926, 
aaad.  saae.  927-2a8a.  241.  2si.  and  aei-ass 

of  title  90,  cr  under  this  chapter. 

"'(b)  The  Seci-etaiy  of  the  Navy  may 
cancel  any  leaae  for  any  violation  of  thla 
aection.* 

"(12)  Section  74S8  la  amradert  to  read  aa 
foUowa: 

"  '  f  7488.  Blfle,  Colorado,  Plant;  poaseasion, 
tiae,  and  transfer  of 

"'(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahaU 
take  poaaeasion  of  the  e^qterlmental  demon- 
atratian  facility  near  Blfle,  Colorado,  which 
waa  copatrucled  and  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  landa  on  or  near 
the  naval  oU  dude  rcatrfca  under  the  Act  of 
Aprn  5,  1044,  chapter  179  (66  SUt.  100),  aa 


**  '(b)  Tha  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Preaident.  shall 
by  contract,  leeae,  or  ottterwias  enoonrage 
the  uae  of  tha  facility  ileeertbed  in  enbeec- 
tlon  (a)  alxyfe  in  raeeareh.  development, 
teat,  evaluation,  and  demonstration  work. 
For  such  purixMea  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior may  use.  leaae  for  oea  by 
organlaatlana.  or  Individuala.  pubUe  or  pri- 
vate, or  transfer  by  letter  to  tba  Saentary  of 
the  Navy  the  facUfty  dseertbad  la  i 
<a)  above  and  may  eenetraofe.  Inatall. 

petlmental  faelUttoa  on  aoeh  lands^  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may.  after  con- 
sultation by  the  Secretary  of  tha  Mavy  with 
the  Committeea  on  Aimed  Sarvicea  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Houae  of  Bepreaentativea. 
mine  and  remove,  or  autboriae  the  "»t*«*"g 
and  removal,  of  any  oU  Aale  or  produeta 
therefkwn  tram  lands  In  the  naval  oU  riude 
raaarvee  that  may  be  needed  for  such  ex- 
perimentation. 

"'(c)  Nothing  herein  contained  al»U  be 
construed — 

"'(1)  to  autborlsB  the  commercial  devd- 
opment  and  operation  of  the  naval  oil  abnie 
rseervee  by  the  Oovnoment  ia 
with  private  induatoy;  or 

"  '(2)  in  rtimlnutmn  of  the 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  la  provldtaB« 
oU  shale  and  produeta  tharaftam  for  nee^ 
of  national  defense.' 

"(IS)  The    analyala    of    ehi^tar    941    ia 
amended  aa^XpUowa:  In  the  last  Una 
the  flgora  "TtSr  delete  tha 
of  na>val  oU  abate  raaervH*  and  taent  la  lieu 
thereof  the 

(er  of. 


»^™ 


Mr.  PRICE.  Ifir.  Speaker.  I  aunre  to 
strike  oat  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  amendment  la 
merely  a  restatement  of  the  lamosfe 
used  as  it  relates  to  ttie  petroleum  re- 
serves and  merely  adds  the  woitls  "na 
idiale  reoerres*  here  and  there.  It  ta  a 
long  amendment,  toot  •etoaHy  only  siriH 
stttutes  the  words  "oU  shale  resenres"  iB 
4ttfferent  ■»*iii««iy 

Mr.  QROSS.  Does  this  MB  in  any 
way  ini>olTe  or  deal  with  oOkhore  oilf 

Mr.  PRICE.    No;  it  does  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  Hie  ijifisHnn  ig  on 
the  oommlttoe  amendiBeBt. 

"x'oe  cointnlttee  *j'**"Mlnifnt  • 
to. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hit  542S 
is  a  bill  rdaUng  to  -the  nayal  oil  shale 
leaeives  and  to  the  exiieilmental  plant 
located  on  one  of  them. 

With  req>ect  to  this  toffl,  jou  irffl  note 
that  the  eommlttee's  amendmeot  is  a 
long  one.  Ttie  amendment,  howevei,  al- 
though long,  is  actually  oaoly  a  restote- 
ment  ctt  existing  law  as  it  relates  to  Vt» 
petroleum  resmres.  with  only  an  tner- 
tion  here  and  there  of  the  wofds  "vH 
shale  reserves."  llie  only  other  new  ma- 
terial is  a  reference  to  the  expertanental 
pluit  on  resnre  No.  S  whieh  I  will  dis- 
cuss in  a  moment. 

Perhaps  I  Should  say  at  this  ttane  thmt 
there  are  three  naval  oil  shsile  re- 
serves— two  of  them  in  Odnado  and  one 
in  Utah:  altogether  they  total  abovt 
150.000  acres  and  hare  an  esUmBted 
potential  of  smne  36  hilUon  barrels  of  oH. 

Although  this  bm  would  make  the 
petrtdeom  reserve  htws  appliealde  to  all 
of  the  oil  shale  reserves.  I  think  we  have 
a  partieular  interest  in  oil  diale  No.  S 
which  is  located  near  Rifle.  Ooto.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  on  this  re- 
serve that  the  experimental  xrfant  to 
which  I  lefeixed  is  located.  This  plant 
was  const!  ueted  In  lOM  toy  the  Beptat- 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  waa  operated 
by  that  Department  until  1950  at  which 
time  the  plant,  which  cost  about  $4.5 
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mJlUon  was  placed  in  a  standby  care- 
taker status. 

Hie  cwTntlsl  and  most  basic  function 
of  this  bill  is  to  remove  a  Jurisdictional 
void  wtal^  exists  because  of  an  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  In  1958  which 
raised  serious  questions  as  to  general 
Jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  oil  shale 
reserves  and  over  the  experimental  plant. 
In-effect.  the  Attorney  General's  opin- 
ion lield  that  neither  the  Navy  nor  In- 
terior could  do  anything  with  the  re- 
serves or  the  plant  other  than  hold  them 
as  they  were. 

Indeed,  it  even  precluded  the  Ns^vy  De- 
partment from  engaging  in  soil  conserva- 
tion, the  thinning  of  deer  herds  and 
things  of  that  kind.  This  bill  will  re- 
move these  Jurisdictional  questions  and 
place  the  reserves  under  naval  control 
and  also  cleuify  the  status  of  the  experi- 
mental plant. 

Actually,  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
on  this  bill,  the  committee  was,  in  effect, 
heuing  two  bills  since  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  had  its  version  of  the 
measure  which  varied  from  the  Navy 
version  in  one  essential  respect;  under 
the  Interior  version  of  the  bill,  the  Navy 
would  take  possession  and  control  of  the 
oil  shale  reserves  but  the  plant,  built  by 
Intolor,  would  be  taken  over  by  the  De- 
parunent  of  the  Interior. 

Since  historically  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Deputment  of  the  Interior  has 
been  the  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
which  has  dealt  with  mineral  resources 
development,  and  since  authority  for  this 
activity  has  been  vested  in  it  by  the 
Congress  and  by  direct  instruction  from 
the  President,  the  committee  felt  that 
HJi.  5423  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
result  in  a  combination  of  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  bill.  The  new  language  will 
give  possession  and  control  of  the  oil 
shale  reserves  to  the  Navy  and  will  give 
the  experimental  plant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  I  might  say  that 
this  solution  is  entirely  agreeable  to  both 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  the  ex- 
perimental plant  which  was  built  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1944 
operated  until  1956.  At  that  time  ex- 
perimentation at  the  plant  was  stopped 
and  the  plant  has  been  idle  since  that 
time. 

The  plan  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  to  place  this  experimental  plant 
back  in  operation.  It  will  do  this  by 
operating  the  plant  itself  or  perhaps 
enter  into  a  contract  with  educational 
institutions  or  private  companies.  In 
short,  it  will  stu<^  the  whole  matter  and 
determine  what  will  permit  the  widest 
and  most  beneficial  use  of  the  facility. 
The  idea  behind  the  whole  use  of  the 
plant  is  to  make  it  available  for  both 
Government  and  privately  sponsored 
projects. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  it  before, 
I  woiUd  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  laws  which  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  been  dealing  with  for  so 
long  with  respect  to  the  petroleum  re- 
serves would  under  this  bill  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  oil  shale  rese^^es. 


the 


In  addition  to  the  consultation 
has  been  held  with  the  Armed 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  peti 
reserves — and  now  the  oil  sht 
serves — ^it  should  be  noted  that 
production  of  products  from  any 
reserves  can  begin  only  if  directed 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  agreed  to 
President,  and  authorized  by  a  jointl  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress.  All  of  thfj  con- 
trols, limitations,  and  protections  which 
the  Committee  has  been  dealing  with  for 
so  long  in  the  area  of  petroleum  reoerves 
will  apply  with  equal  force  and  efl^t  to 
the  valuable  oil  shale  reserves. 

This  bill  clears  up  the  jurisdiotional 
void  which  has  been  existing  sincq  1958 
with  respect  to  these  properties 
permit  beneficial  use  of  an  im] 
facility  which  has  already  been  it 
long.    That  is  all  the  bill  does. 

That  concludes  my  statement 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker'  w..^ 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  given  a  good 
description  of  what  this  bill  will  do,  And 
I  would  like  to  sidd  only  a  few  reinarks 
relating  to  the  experimental  planjt  and 
the  plan  for  running  it. 

I  bring  this  matter  before  the  Hoiise 
because  it  was  the  subject  of  coaklder- 
able  discussion  before  the  committse  and 
should,  therefore,  be  of  similar  ixjterest 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced  would  have  ttuined 
both  the  oil  shale  reserves  and  the  ex- 
perimental plant  over  to  the  Navy^  But 
because  of  the  traditional  role  ^f  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  area  of  mineral  resources 
development,  the  Committee  decided, 
and  both  dei>artments  agreed,  that  the 
experimental  plant  should  be  nm  by  the 
Interior  Department. 

Actually,  it  would  make  little  differ- 
ence which  department  was  designated 
to  operate  the  plant  since  the  tesmmony 
before  the  committee  disclosed  thijt  they 
both  would  approach  this  matter  lin  es- 
sentially the  same  fashion.  I 

This  is  the  plan  and  I  will  u^e  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  own  words 
in  describing  their  proposal: 

Something  lueful  should  be  done  vjlth  the 
oU  shale  demonstration  plant,  which  has 
been  idle,  with  a  minimum  of  custodial  care 
for  6  jrears. 

If  the  bill  becomes  law,  the  DepS^tment 
of  the  Interior  may  operate  or  alternately, 
contract  and  lease  all  or  part  of  the  Rifle  fa- 
cility In  the  txuinner  best  suited  to  ttie  pub- 
Uc  Interest,  consistent  with  avallabl*  funds. 
Contractors  and  lessees  can  be  elthflr  pub- 
lic or  private  organizations.  In  this  ^ay  the 
Rifle  facilities  will  be  available  for  bo^  Gov- 
ernment and  privately  sponsored  yk'ojects. 
The  Department's  research  will  be  prafcramed 
to  operate  harmoniously  with  existing  con- 
tracts. 

Each  contract  or  lease  will  contaih  rigid 
specifications  to  protect  both  the  govern- 
ment's responsibilities  as  well  as  th«  public 
interest  In  Its  property.  All  contr«:ts  are 
subject  to  prior  review  for  legal  eutlciency 
by  the  Solicitor's  Office  of  the  Depaftment. 

Agreements  or  contracts  will  have  tuitable 
provisions  Incorporated  so  that  Xi»  Oov- 
emment  may  terminate  for  Just  cai|«  such 
as  failure  to  maintain  Government  9'operty 
or  make  satisfactory  progress  on  tlw    work. 
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The  objective  will  be  to  carry  out  actively 
research  projects  on  oil  shale  and  shale  oil. 
Programs  conducted  by  lease  or  contract 
arrangements  wlU  speclflcaUy  state  the  con- 
ditions for  using  the  facUlty  or  parts  there- 
of, maintenance,  and  related  items  will  be 
carefully  specified  In  the  contracts  as  well 
as  the  monetary  considerations. 

The  Oovernment,  the  contractor,  lessee,  or 
the  cooperator  as  the  case  may  be  will  be 
protected  by  adequate  patent  provisions. 

Reactivation  of  the  Rifle  facility  will  pro- 
vide a  source  of  oil  shale  and  shale  oil  for 
research  and  development  work  for  various 
public  and  private  organizations. 

Let  me  repeat  a  matter  which  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
because  I  think  it  is  important  for  a  full 
understanding  of  both  the  petroleum  and 
oil  shale  reserves. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  removal  of  only 
sufficient  oil  shale  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. No  production  of  oil  can  be  car- 
ried on  at  these  reserves  without  exten- 
sive executive  agreement  and  the  passage 
by  the  Congress  of  a  joint  resolution. 

I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  more  protected  than  the  petro- 
leum and  oil  shale  reserves.  Congress 
has  full  cognizance  and  control  over 
them. 

I  trust  that  this  bill  will  receive  the 
same  overwhelming  approval  on  the  floor 
that  it  did  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need 
not  advise  my  colleagues  at  this  time  of 
my  long-standing  and  keen  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  oil  shale  indus- 
try, particularly  as  it  would  affect  the 
vast  reserves  of  oil  shale  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Also,  I  think  there 
is  general  knowledge  of  my  interest  in 
seeking  to  have  the  oil  shale  demonstra- 
tion plant  reactivated  on  a  constructive 
program  of  research  at  Rifle,  Colo.  I 
have  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the 
development  of  this  industry  through  its 
sometimes  painful  embryonic  and  in- 
fant stages.  I  am  well  enough  acquaint- 
ed with  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive history  of  oil  shale  development  to 
be  in  a  position  to  take  a  realistic  view 
of  what  has  been  the  pattern  of  develop- 
ment in  this  industry,  where  we  are  now, 
and  where  we  go  from  here.  Not  the 
least  of  my  concern  is  the  present  situa- 
tion in  which  tlie  U.S.  Government  is 
maintaining  ownership  over  a  deterio- 
rating plant  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  a  year. 
With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  briefly  to  the  matter  of 
the  present  and  future. 

The  present  status  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's participation  in  oil  shale  de- 
velopment has  reached  an  impasse  over 
the  jurisdictional  question  of  possession. 
Because  I  firmly  believe  this  problem  is 
not  insoluble,  i  have  joined  with  Chair- 
man Vinson  in  introducing  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  before  this  committee. 

The  problem  actually  divides  itself  into 
two  segments:  (1)  possession  of  the  na- 
tural resource  itself,  or  the  real  estate; 
and  (2)  possession  of  the  pilot  plant 
facilities  near  Rifle,  Colo. 

First,  let  me  speak  on  the  question  of 
the  jurisdictional  possession  of  the  real 
estate.  For  many  years,  following  enact- 
ment of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
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in  1930.  It  was  a«8umed  that  the  VS, 
Navy  did.  in  fact.  possesB  the  oU  shale 
reserves,  but  was  restricted  to  ownership 
and  prohibited  from  developing  or  oper- 
ating such  reserves.  In  1958.  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  rriled 
that  the  Navy,  under  the  terms  of  section 
7422,  UUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code, 
did  not  have  the  authority  even  to  leaae 
the  property:  in  effect,  saying  that  the 
Navy  did  not  own  or  have  any  actual 
jurisdiction  over  the  oil  shale  reservee. 
Until  this  question  of  real  estate  posses- 
sion is  cleared  up,  no  action  of  any  kind 
can  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  the  development  of  this  area.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  Joined  with 
Chairman  Vnrsoif  in  lu-ging  that  title  10 
be  amended  to  permit  the  Navy  to  con- 
duct their  affairs  with  respect  to  naval 
oil  shale  reserves  with  the  same  au- 
thority that  is  granted  to  them  with 
respect  to  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  matter  of 
the  possession  rights  to  the  pilot  plant 
facilities  at  Rifle,  Colo.  As  most  of  you 
may  know,  this  is  the  plant  that  was 
built  and  operated  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  very  fact  would  seem 
to  give  weight  to  the  contention  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Interior  that 
they  have  possession  and  operating 
rights  with  respect  to  this  property. 
However,  they,  too.  have  had  to  suspend 
aU  activity  on  theh-  oU  shale  research 
operations. 

May  I  repeat  my  sUtement  that  these 
problems  are  not  insoluble.  As  I  have 
studied  the  official  positions  of  both  the 
Departments  of  Navy  and  Interior,  it 
is  my  imderstandlng  that  neither  one 
has  the  desire  to  go  into  the  "oil  shale 
business."  Both  have  indicated,  how- 
ever, a  desire  to  see  the  research  program 
reactivated  through  the  means  of  either 
renewing  the  Bureau  of  Mines  operation, 
or  leasing  the  facility  to  any  party,  pri- 
vate or  public,  that  shows  an  interest  in 
such  activities.  I  have  no  ilrm  position 
as  to  any  particular  procedure — only  a 
desire  to  see  some  action  taken  that  will 
assure  a  continuation  of  a  very  much 
needed  research  program  that  may  some 
day  pay  dividends  that  we  cannot  even 
dream  of  today. 

I  would  then  make  this  suggestion: 
give  to  the  Department  of  Interior  the 
authority  to  use  or  lease  the  demonstra- 
tion plant  facilities  at  Rifle,  Colo.  This 
would,  in  effect,  throw  open  the  doors 
to  the  private  engineering  company,  the 
private  oil  company,  the  college  or  uni- 
versity that  has  no  opportunity  to  con- 
duct research  or  experiments  in  the  oil 
shale  field  at  an  on-site  location.  If. 
at  the  end  of  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
and  that  could  be  6  months  or  1  year, 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  been  unable  to  effect 
activation  of  the  plant  by  and/or  for 
itself,  then  the  entire  faclUly  ooidd  be 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  for  either  lease,  use.  or.  if  neces- 
sary, deactivation. 

This  proposal  places  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  matter  of  leashig  the  facility  to 
hiterested  parties.  This  has  been  sug- 
gested with  good  reason.  My  cor- 
respondence in  recent  months  has  in- 


dicated a  lively  interest  in  such  a 
prospect.  I  can.  at  this  time,  teU  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  I  have 
received  indlcatioos  from  organisations 
which  have  expressed  an  eagerness  to 
work  out  a  leasing  agreement  at  the 
Rifle  plant.  At  Rifle,  there  are  facilities 
in  being  that  could  be  of  significant 
value  to  smaller  commercial  concerns 
who  have  oil  shale  projects  they  wish  to 
perform,  but  who  cannot  afford  the 
capital  expenditures  for  construction  of 
such  a  complete  installation.  A  lease 
that  would  permit  Government  projects 
also  to  be  conducted,  could  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Biu«au  <tf  Mines  to  complete 
some  of  its  planned  evaluation  work, 
without  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
mtlre  facility. 

I  have  informally  inquired  whether 
there  would  be  any  interest  on  the  part 
of  educational  Institutions.  This  in- 
quiry has  met  with  unexpected 
enthusiasm.  Evidence  of  this  enthu- 
siasm is  contained  in  a  report  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Jack  East  of  Denver.  Colo., 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  with  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  <rf  the 
Interior.  I  think  It  can  be  shown  that 
such  working  agreements  have  the 
potential  of  significanUy  decreasing 
Government  expenditures  <m  this 
facility. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  In  working 
out  the  detcdls  of  such  a  program,  but 
^rMi  what  I  have  learned  through  cor- 
respondence and  personal  conversations, 
I  have  the  growing  feeling  that  this  is 
a  promising  path  to  follow  In  reaching 
for  the  objective  of  an  oil  shale  industry 
that  would  be  ahve  and  ready  to  move  in 
any  direction  when  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation  demand. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engixMsed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TEST  BAN  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  some  letters. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yortt? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived, as  most  Members  did.  a  letter 
from  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  I  hope  all  Monbers 
took  the  time  to  read  that  letter.  I  read 
it.  One  paragraph  of  this  letter  says 
this: 

These  developments  have  shown  the  way 
to  a  control  system  which  would  cost  leas 
to  construct  and  run,  which  would  be 
simpler  to  manage,  which  would  begin  op- 
eration In  a  matter  of  months  from  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty,  and  would  in  no  way  Jeop- 
ardlxe  our  national  security. 

In  my  answer  to  that  letter,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  my  reply: 

Than  is  one  answer  to  this  whole  problem 
and  It  Is  simply  this:  Tou  must  recognise 
the  full  Intent  at  the  Kremlin  to  win  domi- 
nation of  the  entire  world  by  their  strategy 
of  protracted  confUct. 


If  you  do  not  undenfeand  this  and  •q>set 
that  mere  treaties  and  agreanents  ai«  going 
to  solve  the  question — Ood  help  our  ooun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  letters 
are  as  foUows: 


U.8.  Abm*  Oomaot. 

DsaaaicAassHT 

Wa»hlnifto%,  DJC^  Au§uilt  10, 19ti, 
Hon.  numc  J.  Baranm, 
HovM  of  Jtej»resentat<«et. 

Dbab  CoHsaassKAM  Bkkb:  In  view  of  the 
discussion  in  the  press  of  the  new  test  ban 
proposals  the  United  States  la  eulMBltUiic  to 
the  Geneva  DlaarmameDt  Oonfsrenee,  Z 
thought  you  ml^t  be  interaeted  in  heering 
more  about  tbem. 

There  have  been  two  key  t**^"'*^!  de- 
velopments on  whlob  the  new  proposals  are 
based.  The  first  establlsbes  a  better  eapabU- 
Ity  for  long-distance  detection  of  earth 
tremors  cauaed  by  nuclear  eaplaslonB  or 
earthq\iakes,  and  makes  it  poerible  to  pro- 
poee  a  simpler  and  more  eoooomloal  sfMem 
of  IntemationaUy  supervised  lOQg-range  de- 
tection stations,  t«>ti«^  largely  by  the 
country  where  located. 

The  second  Is  that  an  earlier  estimate 
of  the  number  of  tremors  ttoBt  earthquakes 
which  might  be  confueed  with  tremors  tram 
nuclear  eiqiloclons  has  been  shown  by  actual 
observation  and  research  to  be  several  times 
too  large.  Since  there  are  fewer  evt^uakes 
which  produce  tremors  ■imii^r  to  thnes  of 
an  explosion,  the  number  of  onalif  Inqtec- 
tlons  needed  to  identify  the  caoee  of  the 
tremors  is  lees.  However,  on-elte  Inqiec- 
tlons  are  still  essential. 

These  developments  have  shown  the  way 
to  a  control  system  which  would  cost  lees 
to  construct  and  run.  whl^  would  be 
simpler  to  manage,  which  could  begin  op- 
eration in  a  matter  of  Tn^wths  ttoBo.  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty,  and  would  in  no  way  Jeop- 
ardise  our   national  security. 

The  new  propoeals  were  developed  by  this 
Agency  In  cooperation  with  other  agirnrles 
They  were  approved  by  the  Preeldent  on  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  AXC.  the  Dlraetor  of 
CIA.  and  the  Secretary  of  State  as  w^  as 
this  Agency.  The  executive  branch  Is  strong- 
ly of  the  view  that  an  adequately  verified 
ban  on  aU  nuclear  weapon  tests  Is  In  tbe  na- 
tional Interest. 
Sincerely, 

WlLUAM  C. 


AXTSOVT  16.  IBSa. 
Mr.  WnxiAic  C.  Foerca. 
Director.  UJS.  Amu  Control  and  Diaarmament 
Agency.  Washington,  DC 

Dbab  Uwi.  Fosna:  Tour  letter  of  August  10 
causes  me  to  make  the  observation  that  any 
control  system  in  the  matter  of  disarma- 
ment that  does  not  entaU  inqieetton  by 
member  nations  in  aU  areas  will  taring  noth- 
ing but  disaster  to  our  Nation  and  the  tnt 
world. 

Certainly  If  your  group  doee  not  under- 
stand by  now  that  Communists  cannot  be 
trusted  with  any  agreement,  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  futtire  of  my  country.  Tteatles  ■»wf 
agreements  by  the  hundreds  have  been 
signed  with  Soviet  Riiasla.  and  every  one  of 
these  has  been  broken  whm  It  was  expedient 
for  the  Communists  to  do  so.     ~~ 

There  Is  one  answer  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem and  It  Is  simply  this:  Ton  must  reoog- 
nlae  the  full  Intent  of  the  Kremlin  to  win 
domination  at  the  entire  world  by  tbelr 
strategy  of  protracted  coofllet. 

If  yon  do  not  understand  this  and  ej^eet 
that  mere  treaties  and  agre«nente  are  g"»i*g 
to  solve  the  question — Ood  help  our  coun- 
try. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JTember  o/  Ooagresa. 
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1SSXRA1I8'  ADJCPBgntATION         iue  to  the  wkleqoread  notoriety  of  the 
.^jLx.»jj..n*»  Billia   Sol  Estes  seandaL     One   would 

think  that  this  «^»»"pft"y  was  a  creature 
of  recent  origin,  des^ned  for  question- 
id>le  purposes. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  This  company's  history  and  its 
accomplishments  were  notable  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Billie  Sol  Estes  was  bom, 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  this  body 
do  not  know  that  more  than  40  years 
ago.  Commercial  Solvents  developed  the 
first  qiilck -drying  auto  finish,  thus  mak- 
ing possible  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  the  automobile  industry  in  the  1920*8. 
This  is  but  one  of  a  sizable  list  of 
firsts  scored  by  CMnmercial  Solvents  in 
the  field  of  chemical  research. 

A  more  recent,  an  even  more  notable 
first,  was  Commercial  Solvents  break- 
through, which  resulted  in  today's  proc- 
esses for  the  mass  production,  ship- 
ment, and  storage  of  penicillin.  This 
development  has  done  much  to  reduce 
greatly  the  cost  of  penioUlin  to  the 
patioit  and  made  this  llfesavlng  drug 
available  in  ample  supply  to  the  people 
Of  the  world. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commercial 
Solvents  Corp.  is  not  a  fly-by-night 
cfunpany.  and  its  management  and  re- 
search have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
Nation's  economy  and  its  people's 
health. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  they  have 
made  important  contributions  to  our 
national  defense,  to  medical  and  phar- 
maceuUcal  progress,  to  the  enrichment 
of  agriculture  and  to  improved  Indus- 
trial processes. 

This  company  has  meant,  and  still 
means,  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of  my 
district.  Its  oflBcers  and  employees  are 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  have 
known  many  of  them  for  a  long  time. 

Recently,  the  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  news- 
papers commented  on  the  problem  faced 
by  Commercial  Solvents,  relative  to  the 
Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  submitting  an  editorial  from  the 
Terre  Haute  Star  dated  July  5,  1962. 
and  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star  dated 
June  17,  1962.  I  also  submit  for  the 
Rkcosd  an  editorial  of  the  Monroe.  La., 
Morning  World  dated  July  8,  1962. 

These  editorials  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  on  dates  enumerated,  do 
present  interesting  background  on  Com- 
mercial Solvents  Corp.  I  commend  them 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  to  give 
better  understanding  of  the  situation 
concerning  this  company. 

[From  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)   Star,  July  5 

1962] 

SoLVKNTS'  Estes  Casx  Polict  Psovks  Correct, 

Sats  Pkzsidxmt  Wheeus 

Confidence  that  tht  rlghtness  of  the  Com- 
mercial Solventa  Corp..  poeltlon  will  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  Bime  Sol  Estes  case  was  ex- 
pressed here  thl«  week  by  Maynard  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  corporation. 

In  an  Interview,  he  expressed  particular 
gratification  that  investigations  have  shown 
the  Solvents  financial  poeltlon  in  the  Estes 
caae  sound  and  that  Its  cOcials  luul  displayed 
prudence  in  demanding  safeguards  from  the 
start. 

Wheeler,  here  for  the  JtUy  4  hoUday  at  his 
home   southeast  of  the  city  and  to   visit 


August  16 


Mr.  BOMlfKR.  Mr.  Bptaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ecuiaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnote.  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPKAEBB  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iaeet  at  the  gentleman 
from  North  Candina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOMNEEL  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
often  Members  of  Congress  get  letters 
criOeisiiig  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  particolarlj  hospitals  operated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  have 
received  this  morning  a  letter  from  an 
dotstanding  lady  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Fteoes  complimenting  the  hos- 
pital at  DiutMB.  N.C.,  and  the  doctors 
and  nitfast  isgi»M[  tlyt^hospitaL 

'::.  Vnaum'  aaaaaoMlBManr^SBBMrai., 

Dvfhtm,  yjC,  Amjtnt  12,  1M2. 

UovM  of  Bepreaeatmtivet, 
Wa^ingten.  DXJ. 

DBAS  RBOBrr:  TouH  poaslbly  be  surprised 
to  know  that  X  am  In  the  veterans'  hoapltal 
In  Z>urtuuB,  N.C..  tt  •  patient.  I  have  had 
so  much  responsttatltty  with  aa  aged  mother 
of  86  that  Z  was  reaOy  on  ttte  verge  of  a 
Bervotia  breakdown,  but  very  thanJcfuI  this 
Itosfiltal  has  meant  that  rm  now  gaining 
weight  and  beginning  to  feel  like  my  old 
■tif .  I  felt  that  our  administrator  in  central 
ofllce  and  even  our  President  of  the  United 
State*  of  America  Bhould  know  of  the  out- 
standing aerticea  rendered  to  veterans  at 
thla  hospital  in  North  Carolina.  I  knew 
you  would  know  how  to  channel  this  in- 
formation and  that  you  would  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

1  especlaUy  want  my  wonderful  Dr.  Sidney 
B.  Uamaoa  reeogulaed.  His  interest,  pa- 
ttcaee,  and  knowledge  mean*  much  to  all 
vetMfana  on  wards  e-A  and  6-B.  The  entire 
staff  of  Bunes  oo  these  wards  have  fulfilled 
every  need  and  dsslfs  for  eomrort  and  care, 
•ad  really  beyond  their  duty.  The  colored 
nurses'  aides  make  It  their  business  to  fol- 
low every  duty  and  request  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  dental  department,  when  I  have 
spent  much  time,  they,  too,  have  done  the 
same.  I  would  like  Dr.  Snyder,  OHJB..  rsc- 
ognlasd  for  his  sfldency  and  hours  of  duty 
beyond  his  rsqxilrements  in  ths  Interest  of 
veterans. 

I  wilt  be  here  I  tttl  sure  another  week, 
maybe  longer,  for  I'm  happy,  getting  weU 
•nd  so  grateful  for  the  servleca  rendered, 
naase  advlss  ms  while  hers  of  your  thinking 
and  any  action  taken.  I  can  always  depend 
on  you  and  I  appreciate  my  Congressman. 
Sincerely, 

LnvDA  W.  KsAirx. 


COMBfERCIAL  SOLVia^S  CORP. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Rouds- 
vosHl  is  reeogniaed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUDEBX7SH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  Commercial  Solvents 
Corp.  has  operated  a  large  plant  at 
Terre  Haute,  located  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  which  I  represent. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  highly  re- 
spected (Hvanlzation.  with  leading  dti- 
aens  and  community  leaders  of  that 
"^ngo  County  city,  serving  as  executives 
and  employees. 

Recently,  this  company  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  of  bad  publicity 


his  office  in  the  original  Solvents  plant,  re- 
marked of  the  current  congressional  Investi- 
gations oX  tbe  Estes  financial  collapse  that 
there  has  been  opportunity  to  make  the 
corporation's  policy  clear  and  that  there 
would  be  more  opportunities  In  the  future. 
"Meanwhile,"  he  said,  "we  are  glad  to  say 
our  business  has  been  good.  A  good  first 
quarter  and  a  good  second  one.  too.  The 
many  customers  who  know  us  and  our  record 
are  standing  sboulder-to-shoulder  with  iu. 
We  are  proud  of  our  employes  who  have 
never  doubted  the  Integrity  of  their  man- 
agement, and  of  the  neighbors  who  have 
been   our  stanch  friends." 

In  discussing  the  Pecos  area  of  Texas, 
Wheeler  pointed  out  that  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  sliarp  price-cutting  activities  for 
many  years,  and  that  this  severe  industrial 
warfare  continues. 

Par  from  being  a  price  cutter,  he  said. 
Solvents  In  the  field  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
liquid  fertilizer  has  maintained  a  price  It  be- 
lieves fair  to  tbe  producer  and  the  user  alike. 
"Incidentally."  he  said,  "we  are  continu- 
ing today  to  serve  much  of  the  west  Texas 
imarket  with  anhydroiis  anunonla." 
,  Part  of  the  furor  over  the  BUlie  Sol  Estes 
icase  has  been  due  to  a  heated  Texas  political 
jsituation,  he  said,  and  on  the  national  level 
|the  correctness  of  the  Solvents  policy  is  being 
recognized  "despite  the  vigorous  efforts  which 
continue  to  be  made  to  make  this  comi»ny 
the  scapegoat  for  the  carelessness  of  a  lot  of 
ipeople.  In  Oovernment  and  In  business,  too." 
Remarking  that  "vicious  attacks  have  been 
paade  on  our  integrity."  he  declared  "this  is 
bot  too  surprising  when  one  realizes  that  In 
this  disaster.  In  which  tens  of  millions  of 
hollars  probably  will  have  been  lost  by  per- 
pons  who  extended  their  credit  without 
fchecklng  on  their  security,  we  are  the  only 
J)rlnclpal  creditor  which  took  the  trouble  to 
get  sound  collateral  for  the  advances  we 
|nade." 

At  the  time  the  Kstes  case  first  received 
publicity,  a  Solvents  announcement  said  tliat 
he,  or  his  companies,  owed  Solvents  »6,- 
y 00 ,000.  This  was  secured  by  an  assignment 
i)t  Government  payments  for  grain  storage 
In  Estes'  elevators. 

As  it  appeared  that  the  case  might  refiect 
■Unfavorably  on  Government  agricultural 
Controls  and  grain  storage  policies  there  was 
a  movement  to  take  grain  out  of  the  Bates 
elevators,  but  this  met  Immediate  opposition 
In  the  VS.  court  wlilch  has  Jurisdiction  over 
«|he  Estes  receivership.  It  was  pointed  out 
ifhat  U  the  desire  was  to  penalize  Bstes  it 
^^ould  misfire,  since  the  actual  operator  of 
Hhe  elevators  or  storage  places  now  is  the 
Ifederal  court,  on  behalf  of  Estes'  creditors. 

However,  the  Solvents  contracts,  which 
ifrere  approved  by  the  Department  of  A^- 
qulture,  are  not  necessarily  endanger«d 
even  by  the  sharpest  charges  made  against 
Wheeler  and  the  corporation,  according  to 
Dallas  lawyer  Prank  Cain. 

Cain  said  in  Texas,  and  last  week  repeated 
before  a  House  Inquiry,  that  Wheeler  said 
at  a  breakfast  meeting  that  Solvents  might 
•fct  Estes  up  In  Switzerland,  or  would  take 
over  the  grain  storage  business  and  keep 
the  bins  full.  Wheeler  has  branded  this 
testimony  false. 

Cain  represents  the  Pacific  Finance  Co.. 
1,  of  10  finance  companies  which  Estes  owes 
1^  million. 

At  the  House  hearing  a  conunlttee  counsel 
suggested  to  Cain  that  "from  the  stand- 
point of  the  obligations  that  were  coming 
tb  your  company,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
them,  It  Is  obvious  that  there  would  have 
n  some  real  advantage  to  your  company 

d  you  been  able  to  prove  ^that  there  was 

me  Iclnd  of  conspiracy  between  Solventa 

id  Mr.  Estes." 

Cain,  however,  replied,  "I  dont  quite  fol- 
low you  cm  that." 
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At  anotlier  paint  it  was  siimmIsiI  by 
counsel  for  ths  oammlttss  "you  are  prsUy 
weU  left  uut.  arant  you,  sxospt  for  wtiat 
you  can  ooilsct  from  tbe  fannertT" 

Cain  replied,  "I  would  say  that  probably 
would  be  true  I  don't  know.  It  would  be 
speculation.  As  I  said  before,  if  thsy  got 
apparently  a  mortgag*.  an  aaslgnmsnt  of 
everything  that  he  has  of  any  real  valus." 

As  to  the  Htat«nents  be  said  Wtaeeler 
made — and  which  Wheeler  has  denied— Cain 
was  asked  if  these  statements — it  they  were 
made — have  "any  special  signlficanoe  in  de- 
termining whether  those  assignments  ars 
valid?" 

Cain  replied.  "I  wouldn't  think — no,  I 
don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  what  he  said 
would  affect  tlis  validity  on*  way  or  the 
other,  what  he  said  to  ms  at  ttie  talk  ws 
had.  he  and  Mr.  Bstes  and  myself.  I  cant 
Just  offhand  say  that  there  was  anything." 

Asked  if,  tix  trying  to  protect  the  inter* 
ests  of  his  dk^nt,  Paeifle  FInanee,  hs  had 
considered  If  the  Solventa  claims  would  be 
upset  If  he  could  show  oonsplraey  with 
Estes,  and  if  he  oould  therslore  improve 
his  client's  position.  Cain  repUsd: 

"I  can  teU  y>u  I  have  checked  and  con- 
tinued to  check.  X  have  continued  to  brief 
and  wlU  do  everything  X  can  to  find  out  the 
legal  status  of  their  position." 

Wheeler,  in  his  visit  here  voiced  graUtude 
that  a  vigorous  defense  of  the  Solvents  posi- 
tion was  made  before  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative PaxD  ScHWKNOB..  Of  lows.  as  part 
of  a  charge  thtit  efforts  were  being  nuule  to 
elect  this  oompuy  "oOcial  scapegoat"  in  ths 
Estes  scandal. 

"Ttie  Members  of  this  body."  said  Schwbm- 
OKL.  "had  a  right  to  sxpect  that  this  probe 
would  bs  conducted  In  an  Impartial  t»f  Tin^r 
and  that  its  otJy  purpose  would  be  to  pro- 
tect the  public's  interest.  Instead,  this 
probe  has  been  converted  Into  a  partisan 
witch  hunt,  during  the  course  of  which  cer- 
tain members  of  the  committee,  at  least, 
seem  more  interested  in  hunting  headlines 
than  they  ars  in  hunting  svUdoers. 

"The  majority  party  is  now  using  the  Billie 
Sol  Bstss  case  to  smear  innocent  buslnsss- 
msn,  to  blackiin  the  names  of  decent  Be- 
pubUeans. 

"Thla  Inquir/  has  iMsn  going  oo  now  for 
several  weeks.  Only  a  part  has  been  devoted 
to  the  Oovemnient  employess  who  took  gUts 
from  Bstes  and  thus  dishonored  the  publie 
service.  One  suoh  witness  was  trsatsd 
gently,  almost  with  deCerenoe. 

"By  contrast,  almost  ths  entire  time  has 
been  devoted  to  a  vain  attempt  to  smear  a 
legitimate  busioess  eonoem,  the  Ooaunsrelal 
Solvents  Corp..  on  ths  sols  ground  that  It 
sold  chemical  fertilisers  in  large  amounts 
to  the  Betas  firms.  Xn  this  pursuit,  ths  pub- 
lic has  been  treated  for  several  days  to  a 
classic  example  of  indictment  by  newapapsr 
headline.  Bach  day  brings  a  new  sensa- 
tional charge  :igainst  ComaMrclal  Solvents, 
and  each  cuoccedlng  edition  of  the  press  re- 
veaU  that  the  charge  was  false. 

"Why  has  Conunerclal  Scdvents  been  se- 
lected aa  the  official  seapsgoat  in  this  case 
instead  of  the  evildoers  who  corrupted  the 
Department  of  Agrlciilture  and  dcfUed  the 
Federal  servicer 

"The  answer  is  eaey.  It  has  been  time- 
honored  cuctom  of  our  friends  across  the 
aisle  to  seek  to  arouse  popular  mistrust 
and  hatred  of  legitimate  bxiainess  whenever 
they  could  find  themselves  In  poUtieal  hot 
water. 

"After  3  weeks  of  lurid  headlines,  what 
have  we  got?  Sworn  evidence  that  the 
officials  of  Commercial  Solvents  Corp.  were 
not  even  remotely  connected  with  the  scan- 
dals which  toought  BilUe  Sol  Bstes  into  the 
tolls  of  the  law.  Sworn  evidence  that  Com- 
mercial Solvents  had  only  normal  com- 
mercial relations  with  Mr.  Bstes,  and  noth- 
ing else." 


(ftom  the  Tsrre  HauU  (Ind.)  TMbune-Star. 
June  IT.  leea] 

Whshl^'s  BaPLT  TO  Bsras  Ctuwam 

Maynard  C.  Wheeler,  president  of  Com- 
mercial Solvents  Corp.,  who  on  R'lday 
termed  as  "iHeposterous,  wholly  xmfair  and 
without  the  sllightest  foundation"  a  chargs 
that  there  was  three-way  coUuslon  InvoXvlcg 
his  company,  Billie  Sol  Bstes  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  released  the  full 
text  of  his  reply  to  the  charge  to  the  Tribune 
Saturday  evening. 

Mr.  Wheeler  spent  the  weekend  at  his 
country  home  near  Blley  foUowlng  several 
days  of  testimony  in  Waahlngton  before  a 
House  subeommittee  which  is  Investigatirg 
Bates'  dealings  In  storage  of  Government- 
owned  surplus  grain. 

The  collusion  charge  was  nuule  by  Con- 
gressman Boss  Bass,  a  Tennessee  Democrat 
and  member  of  the  committee. 

Wheeler  stated  Saturday  "even  a  cursory 
inquiry  Into  the  matter  would  have  shown 
the  Congreasman's  utterances  to  be  falss 
and  without  foundation." 

Conunerclal  Solvents  loaned  Estes  money 
which  he  used  to  go  into  the  grain  storage 
business,  and  as  security  Bstes  assigned  to 
C<Hnmercial  Solvents  Corp..  aU  Oovernment 
grain  storage  pajrments  he  was  to  receive — 
which  prooedive  it  is  pointed  out,  is  a  rtis- 
tonuuy  practice. 

Preaident  Wheeler's  statement  in  reply  to 
the  charge  (reported  >nly  In  part  by  the 
wire  services)  foUows  in  fuU: 

"Mr.  Chainnan.  a  preposterous  charge  was 
made  here  yesterday  [Thursday] — and  wide- 
spread pui>Ucity  has  been  given  that 
cliarge — ^that  there  existed  a  tliree-way  ool- 
lualon  Involving  Commercial  Solvents,  Blllle 
Sol  Bstes.  and  the  Department  of  AgrtciU- 
turs. 

"That  charge  is  utterly  without  founda- 
tion. The  facte  refute  it.  However,  I  must 
also  say  now  that  It  la  unfortiuiate— and 
uioat  unfair — ^that  such  a  reckless  charge 
should  be  made  even  before  your  commit- 
tee's inquiry  is  finished. 

"But  what  I  think  win  be  of  partletilar 
interest  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that  the 
main  oontenUon  used  to  support  the  charge 
of  eoUurlon  Is  fiatly  in  error.  And  even  a 
cursory  inqttiry  into  the  aoatter  would  have 
shown  this. 

"It  was  repeatedly  stated  h«rs  Thursday 
that  tlis  Department  of  Agriculture  approved 
Bstes  assignment  of  grain  storage  receipts  to 
Oommerelal  Solvents  Corp.  before  his  grain 
storage  contract  was  approved. 

"That  is  not  so— 

"Here  are  Just  a  few  quotes  (m  that  point 
from  the  transcript: 

"Mr.  Bass  said:  'And  then  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  assigned  aU  the  money  to 
Commercial  Solventa  before  they  ever  gave 
him  a  contract.' 

"Mr.  BAaa  said:  "Why  would  the  Dallas 
odloe  in  a  routine  manner  assign  you  the 
money — now  Usten — they  assigned  you  this 
money  before  Mr.  Brtes  has  a  contract.' 

"Mr.  Bass  said:  'It  Is  a  clear  area  of  col- 
lusion.' 

"Mr.  Bass  said:  'Mr.  Chairman.  X  would 
like  for  the  Chairman  to  try  to  secure  tlie 
name  of  the  Department  of  Agrleulture  of- 
ficial who  gave  assignmsnts  on  payments 
from  the  Government  that  were  not  even 
due,  had  no  idea  of  being  due,  and  where 
the  Government  had  no  obligation  at  aU  be- 
fore a  contract  was  ever  signed.' 

"Mr.  Chainnan,  not  only  was  the  assign- 
ment not  approved  by  Agriculture  l»efare  tlM 
contract  was  approved — the  assigiunent  fotm 
itself  was  not  even  deUvered  to  Commercial 
Solvents  Corp.  untU  after  the  grain  storage 
contract  was  approved. 

"The  grain  storage  contract  was  approved 
March  0,  1960.  Mr.  Cooper  of  Mr.  Bstae'  or- 
ganisation nudled  the  completed  assignment 


forma  to  Oommenrial  BolventB  Ctasp.  om 
Umrdi  10.  Several  weeks  latsr.  AprU  1  to  be 
exact.  Commercial  Bolvents  Oosp.  mallsd  tiM 
forms  to  ttM  Department  Of  Apknlture.  The 
reocrds  of  the  Department  ahow  reos^it  and 
approval  In  the  I>aUas  ottos  at  11 :  SO  ajn.  oa 
Aprtl  a. 

"And,  Mr.  Chairman.  X  hope  that  osie  thing 
we  can  aU  agree  on  U  that  i^irU  a,  1989.  did 
not  come  btf  ore  March  9. 1919. 

"We  denied  this  charge  when  it  was  made. 
We  also  took  the  trouble,  after  yestsrdays 
hearing,  to  doublecheek  the  facts  and  to 
confirm  our  understanding  at  this  date 
sequence.  The  Department  of  Agrleulture 
affirmed  the  fact  that  the  aastgiuntnt  was 
approved  April  3. 

"May  X  say.  reqteetfuUy.  Mr.  Chalraum. 
that  a  simple  Inquiry  so^  as  ttM  osie  we 
made  could  have  served  as  an  alert  against 
such  a  reckless  and  unfounded  charge.  I 
dont  know  what  you  can  do  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
nutn.  to  undo  the  damage  done  yesterday  to 
us.  to  our  stockhoMers,  our  employees,  and 
to  responsible  Oovernment  offiolals. 

"We  hof  you  win  be  able  to  do  sone- 
thlng — at  least  to  the  end  that  such  Irre- 
sponsible charges  will  not  be  made  again. 

"We  cannot  eosnpete  In  tlM  pabUcity  arena 
with  this  type  of  charge  made  laere — and  tt 
Is  the  pubUdtf  which  doss  the  great  harm 
to  the  reputattems  of  those  iHm  are  Injured. 
We  can  only  appeal  to  the  diatrman^ 
demonstrated  sense  of  propriety  and  fair 
play- 

"There  Is  one  more  aspect  of  tbeee  ac 
tions  I  wish  to  deal  with.  It  was 
there  was  something  wrong  alxmt 
•oa  goiiag  to  the  Departmnet  of  Agrleultars 
to  Inquire  about  the  general  proepeuta  for 
grain  storage. 

"Your  staff  had  been  snpiAled  with  eopy 
of  a  memorandum  whUh  Mr.  Jackaon  wrote 
about  that  visit  on  November  19,  1989.  and 
X  would  like  to  have  that  memo,  addrasasd 
to  Mr.  8.  T.  Bills,  who  was  tbmn  eaweuUve 
vice  president  of  our  oorporatlaii,  placed  In 
the  record. 

"In  this  msmo,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Jaek- 
son  strosssd  that  hs  found  that  In  spits  of 
Increasing  grain  suzplas  thsre  were  no  In- 
dications tlist  any  ^ti^i'if  m  tlie  Oovam- 
ment  stomge  program  would  come  about. 
To  the  contrary,  it  was  wpepttd  that,  on  a 
natlonai  basla.  storage  needs  would 
from  a  to  4  bUlkm  Inishiria.  and  tbe 
tlonal  storags  o^^adty  being  ptojeetod  at 
that  time  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
the  1M9  surplus.  It  was  beltevad  that 
othsr  billkm  btahels  of  storage 
required,  and  thsrtfcte,  hi  Mr. 
op^&lon,  pmspeeta  for  eosktlniied 
of   the  8mttlk-l 


with  an  Indlcatsd  •4894)00  annual 
aaslgnable  to  Commercial  Solvents  Corp. 


WAUM  TO 


not  In  ths  conunlt- 
tee room  when  Wheeler  presented  his  state- 
nkent.  He  arrived  shortly  afterward,  hot 
declined  Immediate  ccmnent  and  has  yet  to 
admit  the  gross  errors  In  dates  and  othsr 
phases  of  his  utteraness. 

(From  the  Monroe    (La.)    Morning  World, 
July  8, 1901) 

CoKMnaciAL  SoLvmrTS  Ooar.  Haao  Oi 

VZBWaOM 


The  rlghtness  of  Coaunwdal  Bolvente 
Oorp.'s  position,  "the  Integrity  of  im  : 
ment,  is  now  beginning  to  be 
desists  the  vigorous  sfforts  which  "«»<*nue 
to  be  made  to  make  the  oompany  the  sei^te- 
goat  for  the  carelessness  of  a  lot  of  pecyla 
in  Government  and  In  busineaa.  too."  M.  O. 
Wheeler,  president  of  the  corporation,  said 
hoe  Saturday. 

Wheeler  was  referring  to  the  BUlls  0ot 
Bates  <»se  and  some  of  the  chargea  that  have 
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taen  mad*  acalast  ConunereUl  Solrenta 
Oorp. 

"Imwstigmtlana  tarn  jMlnful  and  dUBeult 
thlssi  to  undngD."  lie  said,  -tnx%  they  do 
larlng  ont  facta,  and  we  hare  bad  the  oppoar- 
tnnltj  to  tell  under  oath  a  great  deal  of 
what  went  on  In  the  Eetes  situation.  We  are 
lure  that  the  taatlmony  we  gare  made  a 
great  deal  of  dlffcrenoe  In  official  under- 
standing of  the  dtnatton.  There  wlU  be 
more  apportunltj  In  the  future,  we  are  siire." 

Wheeler  pointed  out  that  several  Members 
of  Oongreas  have  "seen  what  1b  happening 
and  have  spoicen  vcp." 

VmiOUB  ATTACKS 

"Vicious  attacks  have  been  made  on  o\a 
Integrity."  he  said.  "This  Is  not  too  sur- 
prtslng  when  one  realises  that  In  this  dis- 
aster. In  which  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
probably  will  have  been  lost  by  persons  who 
extended  credit  without  checking  on  their 
security;  we  are  the  only  principal  creditor 
which  took  the  trouble  to  get  sound  collat- 
eral for  the  advances  we  made. 

"Incidentally,  we  are  continuing  today  to 
serve  much  of  the  west  Texas  market  with 
anhydrous  ammonia. 

"The  suoeees  at  all  our  business  depends 
very  largely  on  what  we  have  been  able  to  do 
for  farmers  in  improving  productivity  of 
their  land  and  herds  and  flocks.  We  hope 
that  before  long  aU  the  investigations  will 
be  behind  us  and  we  can  concentrate  on  new 
products  and  growing  markets,  as  well  as 
^  those  in  which  we  have  been  represented  in 

rt  the  psAt. 

"We  are  ^ad  to  say  our  business  has  been 
good,"  Wheeler  said.  "A  good  first  quarter 
and  a  good  seooad  one.  too.  The  many  cus- 
tomers who  know  us  and  our  record  are 
standing  shotdder  to  shouldo'  with  us.  We 
are  proud  of  ova  employees  who  have  never 
doubted  the  integrity  of  their  management, 
and  of  the  nelghbon  who  have  been  our 
stanch  friends." 

In  an  interview.  Wheeler  was  asked  "Why, 
of  all  the  Bstee  creditors,  do  you  think 
—  Solvents  has  been  singled  out  for  such  violent 

attacks?" 

"It  looks  like  the  usual  two  reason^-:^ 
money  and  politics."  he  said.  "It  must  be 
reailaed  that  tans  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
«ndlt  were  extended,  much  of  it  by  firms 
much  larger  than  ours  and  much  of  it  by 
persons  much  closer  to  the  Bstes  <^>eratlonB 
than  we  are.  Yet,  apparently  we  were  almost 
alone  in  Inslsttng  that  the  credit  we  gave  be 
accompanied  by  adequate  security.  On  the 
poUtlcal  side,  unfortunately  there  are  thoae 
In  this  country  who  always  want  to  attack  a 
business.  They  think  a  corporation  is  a 
natural  target,  always  forgetting  that  It  is  the 
maker  at  jobs,  of  better  products  and  all  the 
material  things  that  make  our  life  better. 
Then  too,  an  attack  on  us  was  used  to  try 
to  shift  blame  to  a  farmer  administration." 

Asked  why  was  such  a  strong  attack  made 
on  your  personal  integrity  and  on  your  state- 
ments of  events,  Wheeler  replied: 

"That  is  something  we  may  learn  same- 
time.  It  U  not  for  us  to  try  to  read  the 
minds  of  people  who  are  against  us.  If  you 
read  the  record  of  the  House  investigation 
you  will  see  one  Congressman  stating  to  a 
witness:  'It  is  obvious  tliere  would  have  been 
sOTae  real  advantage  to  your  company  had 
you  been  able  to  prove  that  there  was  some 
kind  of  conspiracy  between  Solvents  and 
Mx.  Bates.' 

"And  at  another  point  a  witness  was  adced 
by  the  eoramlttee  counsel: 

"'If  Commercial  Solvents  has  a  legally 
valid  and  binding  claim,  as  apparently  on 
the  surface  it  would  appear,  and  there  aren't 
any  other  assets,  you  are  pretty  well  left  out, 
arwit  you,  except  for  what  you  can  coUect 
from  the  fanners?' 


he  has  denied  making,  have  any  special  sig- 
nificance in  determining  whether  those  as- 
signments are  valid?' 

"And  again:  'In  all  the  time  that  you  have 
been  associated  with  this  case  you  have 
never  given  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  conspiracy 
involving  BlUie  Sol  Estes  and  Commercial 
Solvents,  that  this  might  upset  the  validity 
of  the  claim  which  Commercial  Solvents  has 
to  the  grain  storage  revenues  and  therefore 
advance  your  priority? 

"  'So  you  have  given  no  thought  to  the  fact 
that  If  it  could  be  proved,  your  testimony  as 
to  Mr.  Wheeler's  comments  about  setting 
Blllle  Sol  Bstes  up  in  Switzerland  and  the 
other  remarks  he  made,  might  be  very  help- 
ful In  establishing  a  conspiracy  between 
Blllle  Sol  Estes  and  Commercial  Solvents?'  " 

In  answer  to  a  question  on  the  nature  of 
the  business  between  the  company  and  Estes, 
Wheeler  said : 

"It  is  very  Important  to  realize  two  things : 
First,  because  our  business  Is  a  very  com- 
petitive one,  arrangements  such  as  we  had 
with  Estes,  while  not  an  everyday  occurrence, 
are  not  unusual  either.  Other  companies 
have  extended  millions  of  dollars  of  credit 
through  one  outlet  before  now,  and  so  have 
we,  although  never  quite  as  much  as  In  this 
case." 

Wheeler  pointed  out  that  In  lending  the 
money,  the  secvirlty  was  good  and  said,  "our 
rights  to  It  are  founded  on  Justice  and  we 
certainly  expect  to  be  able  to  recover  all 
that  win  be  available." 

Wheeler,|  also  cited  the  defense  made  of 
Conunerclal  Solvents  by  Representative  Feed 
SCHWENGEL,  of  lowa,  dUTlng  a  debate  on  the 
farm  policy. 

Among  some  of  the  points  Schwekgel 
made.  Wheeler  said,  were: 

1.  The  probe  has  been  converted  into  a 
partisan  witch  hunt,  during  the  course  of 
which  certain  members  of  the  committee,  at 
least,  seem  more  Interested  In  himtlng  head- 
lines than  they  are  in  hunting  evildoers. 

2.  The  "majority  party  is  now  using  the 
Estes  case  to  snxear  Innocent  businessmen,  to 
blacken  the  names  of  decent  Republicans." 
.    3.  "Only  a  part  of  the  inquiry  has  been 
devoted  to  Government  employees  who  took 
gifts   from   Estes   and   thus   dishonored    the 
public  service.     By  contrast,  almost  the  en- 
tire time  has  been  devoted  to  a  vain  attempt 
to  smear  a  legitimate  business  concern,  the 
Commercial    Solvents    Corp.,    on    the    sole 
ground   that  it  sold  chemical  fertilizer  In 
large  amoimts  to  the  Estes  firms.     In  this 
pursuit,   the   public   has   been   treated   for 
several  days  to  a  classic  example  of  indict- 
ment  by   newspaper   headlines.    Each    day 
brings    a    new    sensational    charge    against 
Conunerclal  Solvents,  and  each  succeeding 
edition  of  the  press  reveals  that  the  charge 
was  false.    Why  has  this  company  been  se- 
lected as  the  official  scapegoat  in  this  case? 
The  answer  Is  easy.     It  has  been  a  time-hon- 
ored custom  of  our  friends  across  the  aisle  to 
seek  to  arouse  proper  mistrust  and  hatred 
of   legitimate  business  whenever   they  find 
themselves  in  political  hot  water.     I  think  It 
Is  time  that  this  assault  upon  the  character 
and  reputation  of  innocent  men  was  stopped. 
After  3  weeks  of  lurid  headlines,  what  have 
we  got?     Sworn  evidence  that  the  officials  of 
Commercial  Solvents  Corp.  were  not  even  re- 
motely connected  with  the  scandals  which 
brought  Estes   into   the   tolls   of   the   law. 
Sworn  evidence   that   Commercial   Solvents 
had  only  normal  commercial  relations  with 
Mr.  Bstes  and  nothing  else." 

Wheeler  emjdiasized  that  Commercial 
Solvents  did  no  wrong  in  the  Estes  case  and 
certainly  had  nothing  to  hide. 


ANTIETAM  DAY 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Bpealcer,  I  ask  unan- 
JnuBB-oanaent  ttml  the  gentleman  from 
"-     '-    -    iMr.  Manasa]   stay   extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  next  month,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  and  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  were  locked  in 
bloody  combat  in  western  Maryland. 

The  campaign  was  climaxed  in  the 
Battle  of  Antietam  on  September  17, 
1862,  when  the  Confederate  forces  were 
turned  back  from  an  attempt  to  pene- 
trate northern  territory.  The  battle 
•was  decisive  in  that  it  forestalled  for- 
eign recognition  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment and  gave  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  an  opportunity  to  Issue  his  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

September  17,  1962,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "Antietam  Day"  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  It  will  be  commemorated  by 
icentennial  ceremonies  in  Washington 
and  Frederick  Counties.  Md.,  from  Au- 
gust 31  through  September  17. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  an  invi- 
itation  from  the  Antietam  South  Moun- 
tain Civil  War  Centennial  Association 
to  the  Members  of  Congress.  The  asso- 
ciation will  be  writing  to  each  of  you. 
In  the  meantime,  on  behalf  of  the  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Walter  H.  Shealy,  and  the 
Executive  vice  president.  C.  Lease  Bus- 
feard.  I  invite  you  to  attend  our  centen- 
nial commemoration  at  the  Antietam 
(National  Battlefield  site  as  special 
Iguests  on  Sunday,  September  16.  This 
day  has  been  set  aside  as  "Congress  of 
the  United  States  Day."  It  will  feature 
Bn  enactment  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam 
by  reactivated  units  from  35  States,  in- 
cluding some  2,500  men. 

By  reenacting  these  events  of  100  years 
e-go.  it  is  hoped  to  develop  a  new  ap- 
preciation for  our  Nation's  past  and  to 
reaffirm  that  "these  dead  shall  not  have 
ped  in  vain."  We  hope  you  will  join  us 
In  this  centennial  commemoration. 


! 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
Jinous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  minutes 
io  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  some  enlightenment  concerning  the 
legislative  program  immediately  ahead. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

I  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
Riletes  the  legislative  program  for  the 
Veek.  It  is  my  intention  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  program  for  next 
Veek  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  go 
flver  until  Monday. 

The  only  legislative  business  for  next 
week  is  the  Consent  Calendar  and  the 
Private  Calendar. 

I  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  conaent 
Ul  view  of  that  fact  that  it  may  be  In 
•rder  to  call  the  Private  Calendar  «n 
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Iiionday  immediately  following  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pricx).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lative business  for  next  week,  therefore, 
will  be  the  call  of  the  Conaent  Calendar 
and  the  Private  Calendar  on  Monday. 

No  leglslati/e  business  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  is  contemplated. 

This,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  Uiat  any  further  program 
may  be  anno  inced  or  that  conference 
reports  may  l^e  brought  up.  I  do  not 
anticipate  at  this  time  that  there  will 
be  any  important  conference  reports 
called  up  dunng  next  week.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  we  may  adjourn  over  from 
Monday  until  Thursday  and  from  Thurs- 
day to  the  following  Monday. 

The  legislative  program  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  will  be  announced  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

AUTHORIZINO  OLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
PROM   THE    SENATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjownment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messa-jes  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object 
because  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  an 
ordinary,  common  garden  variety  of 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  compel  the  scheduling  of  legialation, 
but  I  wonder  htow  it  is  ever  expected  that 
this  session  of  the  Congress  is  to  be  ended 
if  we  are  going  to  go  into  weddong  re- 
cesses and  then  into  long  weekends  fol- 
lowing, probably  over  Labor  Day?  I 
wonder  how  in  the  world  this  session  of 
the  Congress  is  ever  going  to  end?  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  enlighten 
me  as  to  when  he  anticipates  ttiis  ses- 
sion will  end  sine  die  so  that  some  of  us 
who  live  a  distance  from  home  can  make 
plans  to  go  home? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows, 
of  course,  that  no  one  at  this  time,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  the  answer  to  his  first 
question  as  to  when  the  Congress  might 
adjourn. 

We  do  not  have  ready  any  important 
business  for  scheduling  next  week,  and  in 
order  to  accommodate  Members,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  children  who  want 
to  have  a  litUe  time  with  their  families 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
term,  we  have  decided  to  make  this  ar- 
rangement, and  it  is  in  that  spirit  at  the 
request  of  numerous  Members  that  this 
arrangement  has  been  made. 

Mr.  OROS8.  Could  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er that  on  November  6  next  he  will  ask 
that  there  be  no  ix>llcaUs  so  ttiat  we  can 
be  absent  and  vote  without  there  being 
a  rollcall? 

Mr.  AIiBERT.  If  the  Houae  te  atiU  in 
I  feei  tbat  I  wioaikl  be  able  to 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 

Monday  next. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASED  PAY  BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olszh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Oi;SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJEt.  9531. 
the  postal  and  Federal  employee  pay 
bill,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  IVtr.  Mos- 
BisoHl  and  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
House  C<Hnmlttee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service,  will  soon  be  presented  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  it  will  be  granted  a  rule  and 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  will  be 
able  to  vote  on  it. 

Since  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
loose  talk  about  this  legislation,  both  in 
the  press  and  in  the  corridors  of  Capitol 
Hill.  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  set  Uie 
record  straight  about  its  virtues  and 
advantages. 

The  Morrison  pay  bill,  HJl.  9531,  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  3.  I  might  add  that,  if  the  bill 
had  been  restricted  solely  to  postal  em- 
ployees, I  feel  confident  that  the  vote 
would  have  been  unanimous.  The  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  pay  raises  for  other 
Federal  employees,  if  I  am  any  Judge  of 
the  congressional  temper,  is  not  nearly 
as  strong  as  is  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
a  pay  raise  for  postal  employees. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Morrison  bill. 
"BR.  9531 — despite  the  allegations  that 
have  been  made  in  certain  quarters  out- 
side the  Congress — is  essentially  an  ad- 
ministration bilL  It  gives  the  President 
practically  everything  he  asked  for  in 
his  original  pay  reform  proposal. 

In  fact.  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  be 
otherwise.  Ever  since  January  20,  1961. 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
MORRisoM]  has  compiled  an  irreproach- 
able record  of  support  for  the  program 
of  President  Kennedy.  Is  it  likely  that 
he  would  reverse  hiS  poution  drastically 
and  dramatically  and  try  to  thwart  and 
frustrate  Uie  administration  on  a  cru- 
cial bill  such  as  this?  I  might  add  that 
I  have  also  been  a  consistent  and  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  the  New  Frontier.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  H.R.  9531  were  an  anti- 
administration  measure,  I  doubt  that  I 
would  be  supporting  it.  But  I  am  sup- 
portiOB  &R.  9631  wbolebMurtodly  and 
Witt  cantimie  to  «k>  so  until  it  is 


The  Morrison  bill  agrees  with  tbe  ad- 
ministration's program  for  Federal  pay 
in  i^iproximately  90  percent  of  its  pro- 
posals. It  differs  only  on  a  few  points 
which  the  vast  majority  of  the  ctnnmit- 
tee  members  felt  would— if  adopted— <lo 
serious  harm  to  the  civil  service  struc- 
ture and  cause  widespread  and  irrepa- 
rable harm  to  the  morale  and  elficieDcy 
of  the  postal  service. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Speaker,  qieaklng 
for  myself.  I  could  not  possibly  go  along 
with  a  three-phase  program  of  pay  in- 
creases, especially  for  the  lower-paid 
echelons  of  the  postal  and  classlfled 
service,  where  the  money  is  needed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  cannot  offer 
employees  who  are  already"  underpaid  a 
stop-and-go,  delayed-bu<±.  split-lerel 
pay  raise  that  will  keep  them  impover- 
ished for  3  years  before  they  can  re- 
ceive what  the  Government  feels  are 
adequate  wages. 

By  the  same  token.  I  could  never  agree 
to  a  postponement  of  the  effective  date 
until  January  1, 1963. 

The  administration's  pay  proposal  was 
based  on  a  study  made  during  19^^- 
61.  This  study  becomes  more  and 
more  out  of  date  with  each  passing 
month.  We  should  make  this  pay  in- 
crease effective  whUe  the  data  on  which 
it  is  based  are  still  reasonably  i^^Ucable 
to  existing  economic  conditions. 

I  could,  imder  no  circumstances,  vote 
for  a  program  which  would  give  an  in- 
crease of  only  $90  a  year  to  postal  em- 
ployees in  step  7  of  level  1.  and  only 
$120  a  year  to  those  in  step  7  of  level  4. 
in  the  first  phase;  but  which  would  give 
an  Increase  of  $2,680  in  the  first  phase 
of  PFS-20,  and  a  total  of  $6,430  covering 
all  three  phases  of  level  20. 

By  the  same  token,  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly support  a  measure  that  would  give 
a  most  inadequate  increase  of  $120  a 
year  for  classified  employees  in  Q&-1 
and  2  and  would  then  proceed  to  raise 
the  salaries  of  classified  empkqrees  in 
grade  17  by  a  total  of  $6,360. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  proposal,  as  it  was  first 
written,  would  have  forced  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  postal  employees  to 
take  a  backward  step  rather  than  a  for- 
ward step.  It  was  highly  discrimina- 
tory against  one-third  of  the  rural  let- 
ter carriers,  for  Instance.  If  accepted, 
the  administration's  rerommendattop 
against  any  raise  at  all  for  these  rural 
letter  carriers  would  have  caused  real 
hardship  among  the  members  of  this 
highly  respected  and  essential  branch 
of  the  postal  service. 

There  was  also  an  unacceptable  pro- 
vision In  the  administration's  proposal 
which  would  have  affected  adVMvely  aU 
postal  employees  in  level  4.  This,  as 
you  know,  is  the  level  at  which  almost 
all  letter  carriers  and  postal  cloka  are 
paid.  Under  existing  law,  these  em- 
ployees get  an  automatic  increase  of  |ltO 
a  year.  The  administration's  pit>posal. 
in  its  original  form,  would  have  reduced 
this  increase  by  $10  a  year.  The  Mmri- 
son  bill,  HJl.  9531.  restores  this  $10  to 
the  automatic  increase. 
.  A  postal  and  Vedenl  amplofwe  par  hOik, 
Mr. 
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'Sl^1^ff^^^''^'^^^^fS^^'^^'  **®°"  ^  ^**»  proposal,  as  embodied  in  |   And.   above  all.  Mr.   Speaker,  there 

tton  did  not  achieve  this.  J^}»m-  the  Morrison  bill.  HJR.  9531.  would  guar-  should  be  no  more  of  this  inaccurate 

22S!LlliSSJ[*'2P2^^  wnbo^ed  in  the  antee  to  our  letter  carriers,  our  postal  tossip  about  the  Morrison  bill.  H.R.  9531. 

^2fSitti?£LS  lf?i!lSr*^J?**^  ^'^^^'  our  «"•*!  letter  carriers  and  aU  being  an  antiadministraUon  bill.    It  is  a 

I.  ■Tr^y^'^*^  ^'**T? 5?^  **T?*  °***®'  P**«^  *^  Federal  employees  first-  i)roadministration  bill  written  by  a  pro- 

SS^tS^JS^ii??®^       *?"*  ^^  *'^*®*  citizenship  with  a  modicum  of  eco-  administration  Member  of  the  Congress 

^Sl^>SL^i^izS^*^^SSS!^!^L^  °**°^''  equality  with  their  civilian  coun-  tt  strengthens   and   extends  the  prin- 

SSiSS7^i?*t!S*2SSS**ri!SS;  *«T>arts-  t^Pl^  o'  the  original  pay  reform  wS- 

SS^l^SSi  SSf  i2f^*H^^*  .  ^  ^^*  ^"^  *»"«  "*>'•«  "^<>^*^t  to  add.  Jram  which  the  administration  propSswi 

2Sr!S  ^ii?^!SLSfi     K  1  ^^"  *^'  Speaker.    Even  while  tiie  commit-  and  it  eliminates  the  injustices  which 

ItoSliSi  bS£-^Si£?Sffi£.J£Si;.  JS!  SL"","  ^eUberating  on  Uie  question  of  Would  have  been  perpetrated  if  ttie  pay 

fh«^I^i«SfILTSS.^iJ^^  J******  P^y-  ^*«"e  and  unidentified  ru-  reform  bill  had  been  enacted  into  law 

SS-teJ?SSSSS  cS'S^a  S«SJ  Si'^.^T  **^  *°  "^^  ^^«^*  *^*^  *^«  I  «^^  «°t  i^^tate  the  so-called  S^ 

JS^of^S^SS'iSS^^nr  th^S  ?*?dent  would  veto  the  Morrison  bill  *iinistration  spokesmen  by  presuming  to 

SS^St  k^T^  ^k".""^'*  reported  out  and  passed  by  tead  the  President's  mind  to  advance,  but 

It^^    to    me    indefensible     Mr  iSlif***^-**-  ^Sk"^"?'^^^^^*"  *^^  i>ersonally  I  cannot  conceive  of  his  dis- 

SpSikS^  <Ser^  W  taSSUs^  IZS"  Y*!?  *H*'^,*'V*f*  .V"  authoritative  approving  legislation  tiiat  embodies  90 

^rattSiSSTaervioe^iiSSrSSuM  SSSf^-S"*  administi^tion  spokesmen,  percent   of   his   original   proposal,   and 

SS^we  »  f^Tto^S^S^Sd  todSS  ^^  ^""J^  supposed  to  have  origi-  ^dds  nothing  but  an  increased  measure 

evS  araMraal^ SS^iS^iS^ttS  SS?***  *^  '^f ^2  ''*,'"®  °^''^'  identified,  of  justice  to  its  proposals. 

Xii;;n:^cSSLS^vSe^  Sj^r^^trl^Jfi^'  ^^^^^— ^^^^  ^  And.  I  might  add.  it  is  no^in  my 

ti^e^ivil  service  because,  they   are  so  ^^^^^^^^r.^^  has  been  tr^^^^o?^  nri^^atio^  r^^% 

^eyardrtick  in  building  a  program  of  SSi'^^eriS  S^acte^^^^^^  tetoed  aiter  we  pass  it     it  is  ou?  func 

pay  reform  should  not  be  the  number  of  ^^  mSi   aSState     Sie^  a^?^  *'°°  ^  ^^^  """^  "'^  '*^°^  ^«  *>"^  '^e 

employees  affected,  it  should  be  the  de-  ^rtU  abSoat^S^  n'av  «  t,.S?.«^:  Approve  of  in  the  form  we  tiiink  Uie  best. 

gree  of  Justice  Inv^jlved.    THe  Morrison  SSUe^Sd^^l  vttotLfbSJ^S^f  fe"^^  "^"  ^^^'^  '^  ^^^^  "^^^  "^a^- 

bill.  HJl   9531.  win  «*leve  Justice  to  a  SSi^eVnt^oS^i  Ss^  pay^e^  Sf  ^."^'l  ^^^H^^K^^^^^i'  ^'^^  "^^ 

far  greater  degree,  and  will  dlstiibute  it  form  oroi^  verbaShS^  attention  to  tiie  whispered  rumors  of  a 

with  more  equity  among  far  more  em-  °S KMmlSS  o?this  bodv  know  i  ^'^ 

ployees  than  the  original  admlnista^tion  have  h^l^  toS^  VeaS^  ^ri^^^  "    ^°"^^    ^^^^    ^    ^^    President's 

prw)«d  would  have  done.  toe  cJ^rSJ   m  I  .Jm^ot  ?InS-e  S  »"-^«>«ative  to  sign  or  veto  tiie  bill  as  he 

That  is  why  I  supported  it  so  whole-  rokk^^i.utooritron  Sp  fSTnuL^  «^^^*^t. 

heart^djy  in  ti^e  commlttee-and.  while  S^u^  to^Si^on  and  p^a^  .f  t^^  '^''^^^  ^'  ^*^«  Government  should 

I  would  not  presume  to  speak  for  my  of  leglslatton  here    EtoweL  I  cK  ^^^""^  ^  ^^  ^°^'  ^^^  ^^  attempt  of  one 

SSSS^-iJ  SL**"**  tWs  »-  Why  tiiey  Se Ti^^°°  oPser^JTy^ir^'li'tt-  5fT>f'^  ^.  ^'"^^?.  ^"^."^^  '^^°^ 

SSS^r  ussier    T  ««,  .u«.,r.  ^«„  ^^^^^  ««°«'*1  °'  the  State  of  MoSLSa.  2  JiSt  °'*'^'"  ^^""^  '^  ****P^  ^°^*- 

Ana,  jur.  cspeaaer,  i  can  assure  you  onrt  t  ran  eov   hhi-k  a<.eii,.A«..<>   4.U-4.  1^  diateiy. 

that^t  least  in  the  First  District  of  wm    iShiSblT  fo?^  sS?   ^n  r  JiU                     

?SSSVa^..^?^'SUS*.."?^^*^-  SS.eTen'^S:  SUte  SLn^ir'atiol  ^_ 

iort  m^^S  ^l.S2!2*^"S^Kf?;  *«  guarantee  or  predict  a  gubernatorial  VR^mo    FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAY 

S^^hdX  Zd'Sl^'"^  ^*^  *^  "  veto  of  pending  legislation  FUNDS 

I  recently  sent  out  90.000  question-  K^^fiSSJ^^i  *5P^  ""^^.t^^?^^  """^"^^  ^"^    ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

nalree  th^hout  my  Snstiti?^    I  St«  h?^lf!SfH°f„'^^^,"5,**'^^^"»:  "^^°"^  ^^^^^t  Uiat  the  gentieman 

received  a  return  of  IS  percent  ^h  is  «7  «,!l^w  ^^^  ^®  legislative  branch  fk-om  Maryland  [Mr.  Paixon]  may  extend 

a  llttie  above  the  averMreIn  Sich  ^t-  °'  ""^  ^^'f  Ko^emment.     The  Gtover-  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

ters.    OneStoeW^^oMlS^  Snn ''?iJl**  S?'/'*'^* ''J?/^?^^-  !]fvise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  In- 

was  this-                      4««»Mui«i  1  osaea  tlon;  the  Legislature  would  deeply  re-  iflude  a  table 

DO  youfavor  adju.tment  of  th.  i«ic  «a.  ^  Ite^c^Sftotii^^^^er^  '"'''''''  t^^^   SPEAKER.     Is   tiiere   objection 

•rte.  of  Federal  employees  ao  they  wm  be  t  »Ji«-^Tf  «V^«^~   *           *     ^^  ^  the  request   of   the   gentieman  from 

comparable  to  thowi^^  to  private  toditt!  ^  Relieve  it  is  presumptuous  in  tiie  ex-  Oklahoma? 

try?                                      *^  treme  for  these  Shadowy  creatures  to  There  was  no  nhiwHnn 

TH.                 *    *w,           .  boast  ttiat  they  can  read  tile  President's  irr  pat^^m     if   «      v      *v,    o 

The  response  to  this  question  was  as  mind  in  advance  and  are  therefore  ouall-  **^  FALLON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 

foUows:  fled  to  speak  for  him.     Nobody  should  lEf*'^  °',^*'i^^L^f,.^*^  announced  the 

Percent  speak  for  the  President  of  the  United  S  ,f^^  °/   l^'l  ''^^°"   °'  Federal-aid 

io " S  States  in  these  matters.    The  President  ^Jf^waj  funds  to  the  States.    The  sums 

NoMtoii;^ ^  should  speak  for  himself.  tpleased  are  those  which  have  previously 

,  "T.  ^  ■" These  persistent  rumors  are  causing  Jt?  apportioned  to  the  States,  in  ac- 

I  think  you  will  agree.  Mr.  Speaker,  unnecessary  concern  among  postal  and  ^^^^^'^^  '^ith  law.  but  which  have  been 

that  any  Member  of  this  House  would  Federal  employees  throughout  the  coun-  ^]p^^^  administratively  for  the  purpose 

feel  both  reassured  and  relieved  if  such  try.    The  postal  and  Federal  employees  ^  Preventing  overdrafts  on  the  highway 

an  overwhelming  majority  of  his  con-  hear  the  same  reports  we  do.  and  they  *^"^^  '""^• 

stituents   approved    of.   and   supported,  are  beginning  to  believe  that  the  Presi-  "^^  freezing  of  funds,  knovm  officially 

every  position  he  took  on  every  public  dent  has  turned  against  them  and  is  now  *^  reimbursement  scheduling,  has  held 

issue.    I  know  I  would.  their  enemy.  back  the  highway  program  in  a  number 

And  I  feel  confident  that  the  opinion  They  remember  the  unexpected  veto  of  "t  states.    It  has  been  a  matter  of  deep 

of  the  good  people  of  the  First  District  the   llttie   longevity   bill    last   year— S  ooncem  to  me.  and  I  have  expressed  the 

of  Montana  is  not  very  different  from  1459— and  they  hear  that  the  President  ^^^'    °^    numerous     occasions,     that 

mat  of  any  other  district  in  the  United  will  veto  any  bill  that  will  grant  them  ^^^^  would  be  found  to  free  these  fro- 

States.    I  am  certain  in  my  mind  that  anything  more  than  a  token  pay  in-  ^"  ^""^^ 

the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  crease— and  they  start  to  wonder  With  this  action,  the  situation  is  sub- 
want  their  Federal  employees  to  be  re-  whether  the  New  Frontier  is  against  the  a^antially  improved,  and  I  am.  of  course, 
ouced   to  the  position  of  second-class  so-called  little  man  on  the  Government  ^"'^^  gratified. 

SS®"*;*.""*?®  *?.*'**™^*®  ®*^"°°^*^*"y  payroll.  The  unobligated  balances  of  appor- 

^m«o*!.oKii  fT^K^I^  JfL*'*T2*"  }^^^  ^-  Speaker,  you  know  and  I  know  tipned  funds  which  are  now  available  to 

sSJSity      •S'e^^iS5'2£i^Jr  t^%'  '^'^  ^  "°'  ^"'  ^'^^  "^^^  ''  "°  ^^y  '^'  ^^^^  ^°^  °^^^^^"°^  total  a  llttte 

tK!?TroSLi^,S   K  *^  adminlstoa-  that  we  can  reassure  our  constituents  more  than  $3  billion. 

*^*^  adion  of   the  roadbuilding  program  in 


1962 

many    States.      As    Secretary    Hodges 
stated: 

Tbe  rlalng  voliime  of  motor  veblcle  traffic, 
particularly  in  our  crowded  urban  areaa.  re- 
quires that  we  move  ahead  with  oxir  high- 
way program  to  the  full  extent  ftnancea  will 
permit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  very  far 
afield  to  realize  that  the  availability  of 
Federal -aid  funds  is  not  the  only  factor 
essential  to  highway  progress. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 
have  seen  the  highway  program  almost 
brought  to  a  halt  while  conflicting  opin- 
ions are  aired  and  the  plans  produced 
by  careful  studies  are  set  aside. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  the  highway 
program  is  so  vigorously  and  so  per- 
sistently attacked  as  it  is  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  other  Jurisdictions  also 
have  their  problems — problems  in  fi- 
nancing, problems  in  planning  and  engi- 
neering, problems  in  the  acquisition  of 
right-of-way.  All  things  considered,  we 
are  making  good  progress  In  the  national 
highway  program,  but  the  obstacles  are 
serious,  and  progress  is  not  as  good  as  it 
could  be.  or  should  be. 

So  I  hope  that  the  action  taken  by  Sec- 
retary Hodges  will  give  the  States  re- 
newed encouragement  to  tackle  their 
highway  problems  with  determination 
and  vigor,  and  that  we  wiU  make  faster 
progress  in  eliminating  urban  congestion. 
in  reducing  traffic  accidents  and  traffic 
fatalities,  and  in  seciu-ing  the  great  eco- 
nomic dividends  which  result  from  im- 
proved highway  facilities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  appor- 
tionments to  the  several  States: 
Federml-aid  highway  reimbursable  obligation 
Khedule.  additional  release  /or  Itt  quarter 

o/  fiscal  year  1963 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 

Federal  funds 

Alabama sa.  311 

Alaaka 10,  SSS 

Arizona. 32,500 

Arkansas 39,  540 

CaUfomla 08.  S02 

Colorado 40,069 

Connecticut 38.648 

Delaware 10.73S 

Florida 12.  412 

GeorgU 87,641 

Hawaii- 17.007 

Idaho 21,830 

Illinois 48.  276 

Indiana.. 86.774 

Iowa 18, 107 

Kansas 38,554 

Kentucky 41,838 

Louisiana 35,  282 

Maine 18. 598 

Maryland 50,227 

Massachusetts 25,664 

Michigan 68,  611 

Minnesota 55, 882 

Misalasippl 37.  888 

Missouri 42,981 

Montana 35. 170 

Nebraska 23.830 

Nevada 30.  910 

New  Hampahire 6.199 

New  Jersey 79. 224 

New  Mexico _ 13.  277 

New  York 64,  086 

North  Carolina- 40.695 

North  DaJcoU... 14.  419 

Ohio (») 

Oklahoma 38.  212 

Oregon .,_  11.  822 

Pennsylvania 149. 149 

Rhode  Island 12.  830 

South  Carolina 21.229 
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Fed«ral-aM  highway  reimbUTttMe  oblioation 
$ehed%le.  addUiortal  release  for  Itt  quarter 
0/  fiscal  year  196i— Continued 
[Tttoxisands  of  dollars] 

Federal  funds 

South  Dakota 22.  OSS 

Tennessee 55.940 

Teras 91.558 

Utah . 28,905 

Vermont I6,  778 

Virginia 80,420 

Washington 33,834 

West  Virginia 41, 991 

Wisconsin 32.936 

WyOTolng 30,469 

District  of  Columbia 88.S51 

Puerto  Rico 6.747 

*  Previous  1st  quarter  release  covered  bal- 
ance of  apportioned  funds. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  SisK  for  August  17  through  Au- 
gust 27  on  account  of  business. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tuck)  for  August  15  and 
16.  1962.  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Lakk  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kn- 
WAN)  for  the  balance  of  the  week  on  ac- 
coimt  of  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoTTDEBXTSH.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWKMCEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kyl).  for  1  hour,  on  August  20. 

Mr.  LnrosAT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kyl)  .  for  30  minutes,  on  August  20. 

Mr.  ScHWEKGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ktl),  for  1  hour,  on  August  23. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNGasssiONAi. 
Rkookd,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsFiNALL  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
general  debate  this  afternoon  on  HJ%. 
12900  and  include  principles  and  cri- 
teria approved  by  Secretary  Udall  and 
the  notice  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister at  pages  6850  and  6851  on  July  19. 
1962. 

Mr.  Fentow. 

Mr.  AsHBKooK.  the  remarks  he  made 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RivKKS  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  an  address  by  Speaker  McCoa- 

MACK. 

Mr.  Weaver  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Van  Zakdt  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MacOrbgor. 

Mr.  Wn.soN  of  Indiana  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Macdonalo. 


Mr.BLATRlX. 

Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Bailxt. 
Mr.  FASBSTxnr. 
Mr.  Stephens. 


SENATE  ENROLIjED  BlUi  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Soiate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  3491.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atanle  Kn- 
ergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpoeea. 

BIIXS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Conmilttee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  IS.  1962. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

HJt.  4449.  An  act  to  amend  paragrapb 
1774  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  reqiect 
to  the  Importatioa  of  certain  arUcloa  for 
reUglous  purposes; 

Hit.  10852.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  exiting  suspMMion  of 
duties  on  certain  classiflcations  of  q>un  silk 
yam.  and  to  ptrovide  for  the  free  entry  of 
a  towing  carriage  for  tlie  tise  of  the  Virginia 
Polytectxnlc  Institute;  and 

HJl.  10028.  An  act  to  transfer  casein  or 
lactarene  to  the  free  list  of  the  TarUT  Act  of 
1930. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  acooxdlngly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  7  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Monday.  August  20.  1962.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ZXEV.  executlye 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2427.  A  letter  from  tlie  Oumptroner  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tnomnittliig  a 
report  on  f  oUowup  reviews  at  selected  local 
housing  authorities  (LHA's)  to  ascertain 
wbetber  the  PnbUc  Hmwins  Admlntetzatlon 
(PHA)  has  been  euccesBful  in  obtaining  ac- 
tion on  matters  prerlously  reported  by  tbe 
ComptroUer  General;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C:^UTency. 

2428.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  U£. 
Tarlir  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
tbe  Tarltr  Commission's  Investigation  con- 
cerning cobalt  which  the  Oommlasioa  made 
pursuant  to  Senate  Reaoliitlon  206.  87th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

2429.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  tranamltting  a  letter  from  tbe  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  tbe  Anny.  dated 
AprU  2.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  tofether 
with  accompanying  papers  and  tllastratlons, 
on  a  review  of  the  Delaware  River  and  trib- 
utaries, requested  by  a  reaohitton  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  UJ9.  aenate, 
ad<^ted  AprU  13,  1960.  and  other  reeoluUons 
of  that  committee  and  of  tbe  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works.  House  of  Hepreeentatlvee, 
listed  in  the  report  (H.  Doc.  No.  522);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  Iw  printed  with  Illustrations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMrrHEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUB  AND  RSBOLUnONS 

Under  dauae  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printtns  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROOKRS  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  8.  1023.  An  act 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  20,  1954  (68 
8t«t.  703),  In  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, opmtion.  and  maintenance  of 
addltiosul  features  of  the  Talent  division 
of  the  Rogue  River  Bfuln  reclamation  proj- 
ect, Oregon:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2336).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

liCr.  ROOXR8  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  8.  1060.  4a  act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Oro- 
vllle-Tonasket  unit  of  the  Okanogan- 
SlmlUcameen  division.  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  piupoaes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2237).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROOBRS  Of  Texas:  C(xnmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  msular  Affairs.  HJt.  7811.  A  bUl 
to  amend  the  act  authorising  the  Crooked 
River  Federal  reclamation  project  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Irrigation  of  additional  lands; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  3288) .  Referred 
to  the  Ccsnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  6360.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  3 
cents  per  poiind  processing  tax  on  coconut 
oU.  and  for  other  pxirpoees;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2289).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  12820.  A  blU  to  validate  the 
coverage  of  certain  State  and  local  employees 
In  the  State  of  Arkansas  imder  the  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  such  State  pursuant 
to  section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2340).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  HOtne 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Oommeroe.  S.  1606.  An 
act  to  authorise  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  exempt  smaU  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects from  certain  of  the  Ucenslng  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2241).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  trf  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8ISK:  Committee  on  RiUes.  House 
Resolution  763.  Resolution  for  consldera- 
Uon  of  HJt.  12833,  a  btU  to  amend  UUe  88 
United  States  Code,  to  pennlt,  for  1  jmr. 
the  granting  of  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance to  certain  veterans  heretofore  eliglMe 
for  such  insurance:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2242).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  oroniiL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
ResoluUon  764.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  S.  2768.  an  act  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  authw- 
ialng  the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds 
and  the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor* 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2243)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  768.  Rescdution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJt.  12712.  a  blU  to  assist  the  States 
to  provide  additional  facilities  for  research 
at  the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2244). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  8700.  A  biU  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  permit  contract  carriers 
by  motor  vehicle  to  transport  bonded  mer- 


chandise: without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2346).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  3674.  An  act  to  extend  the 
Intomational  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2246).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Yuk-Kan  Cheuk;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2224) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.      - 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hldayet 
Danish  Nakashldze;  without  amendment 
( Rept.  No.  2225 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hit.  1480.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
Oeldl;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2226). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  1483.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Prlsclllo  Jose  Sisson;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2227).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  2675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Santa  Glamalva;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2228) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  2977.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Kyoko  Stanton;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2229).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt,  2978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Rosa  and  Rita  Quattrocchl;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2230).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt,  7123.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Takako  Coughlln;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2231).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  7438.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anna 
Caporoesl  Crisconl;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2332).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.. FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  8488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Arminda  P.  Vlseu:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2238).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  i^Hiole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HH.  8865.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Marie  SUva  Arruda;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2234) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJt.  10316.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Leopoldo 
Rocha  Canas  and  Teofllo  Caolle  Servlto; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2235).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


puBd:q  BiLia  and  resolutions 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as   follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illlnoifl: 

HJl.  12916.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 


Jion  from  the  withholding  tax  for  college 
tudents  holding  certain  part-time,  tem- 
l^rary,  or  intermittent  jobs,  to  the  Com- 
i^lttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  12917.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  granting 
Of  military  decorations  to  civil  or  military 
Officers  who  are  employees  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments except  with  the  express  consent 
df  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 
H.R.  12918.  A  bill  to  provide  for  alternate 
Representation  of  secretarial  officers  on   the 
Migratory    Bird    Conservation    Commission, 
^nd  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
c^n  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  12919.  A   bUl   to   amend   section   305 
Of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  in  regard 
to  the  labeling  of  surplus  food  donated  to 
needy  people  abroad  by  the  people  of  the 
VtTnlted  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARSHA: 
H.R.  12920.  A    bill    to    prohibit    U.S.    con- 
teributlons    to    the   United    Nations    for    the 

SurpKMe  of  relieving  Communist  countries 
f  their  obligations  to  pay  their  regular  or 
special  assessments  for  the  expenses  of  that 
Organization;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.R.  12921.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(c) 
Of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 

Srovlde  for  payment  in  full  for  the  costs 
f  commercial  transportation  of  certain 
Urallers  or  mobile  dwellings  owned  by  mem- 
bers of  the.Armed  Forces;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROOERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  12922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  a  dependent's  Income  derived 
Under  State  conununity  property  laws  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  taxpayer's  en- 
titlement to  a  persona)  exemption  for  such 
dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
HR.  12923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central 
IntelUgence  Agency  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
Slid  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BXTRKE  of  Massachusetta : 
HR.  12924.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  for  addition  to  the  Adams 
National  Historic  Site;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HR.  12925.  A   bill   to  creata  or   charter  a 
Sbrporatlon  by  act  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJt.  12926.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tSbllshment  of  a  permanent  program  of  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation,  to  pro- 
vide for  equalisation  granta,  to  extend 
ot>verage  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
^ogram,  to  establish  Federal  requlrementa 
twth  respect  to  the  weekly  benefit  amount 
and  limit  the  tax  credits  available  to  em- 
ployers in  a  State  which  does  not  meet  such 
ulrements.  to  establish  a  Federal  require- 
ent  prohibiting  States  from  denying  com- 
nsatlon  to  workers  undergoing  occupa- 
nal  training  or  retraining  and  deny  tax 
edits  to  employers  In  a  State  which  does 
not  meet  such  requirement,  to  increase  the 

Sage  base  for  the  Federal  unemployment  tax, 
increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  imem- 
oyment  tax,  to  establish  a  Federal  addi- 
tional compensation  and  equalization  ac- 
cf^unt  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  12927.  A    bill    to   amend   the   act   of 
J>fne  12,  I960,  for  the  correction  of  Inequl- 
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ties  in  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Ftsherlee. 

H.R.  12928.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  two  mod- 
em stern  ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  for 
research,  and  for  other  pxirpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 
H.R.  12929.  A  bUl  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  Oold  Procure- 
ment and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALLET: 
H.R.  12930.  A  bill  to  provide  that  primary 
elections  and  runoff  primary  elections  for 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  held  on  the  same 
day  throughout  the  UzUted  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
H.R.  12931.  A  bUl  to  amend  subsection 
11(D)  of  section  302(a)  of  tiUe  42  of  the 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWDT: 
H.J.  Res.  854.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  act  of  AprU  29.  1942,  establishing  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board,  to 
provide  for  the  restoration  and  use  of  the 
Belaaco  Theater  on  Lafayette  Square  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  as  a  municipal  theater  as 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy  In  1960.  to 
provide  that  such  theater  shall  be  vised 
solely  as  a  children's  theater  and  art  center 
so  as  to  provide  ctiltural  fare  superior  to 
many  of  the  movies  and  television  programs 
seen  by  millions  of  children  today,  and  to 


provide  that  such  theater  shall  be  known  as 
the  National  Children's  Theater  and  Art 
CJenter;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  ^ 

By  Mr.  FARB8TEIN: 

H  J.  Res.  865.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each  year 
as  "Interfalth  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 

H  J.  Res.  856.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  harbor  tug  operated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  "Chief  Robert  V.  Murray":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colvimbla. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.J.  Res.  857.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  to  pro- 
mote quality  and  price  stabilization,  to  define 
and  restrain  certain  unfair  methods  of  dis- 
tribution and  to  confirm,  define,  and  equal- 
ize the  rights  of  producers  and  resellers  in 
the  distribution  of  goods  identified  by  dis- 
tinguishing brands,  names,  or  trademarks, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.J.  Res.  858.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  to  limit  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  performing  artiste  and  come- 
dians participating  in  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs  to  rates  of  pay  of 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  generals 
and  admirals  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Judges  of 
the  UJ3.  courte.  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.  Res.  767.  Resolution  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 
HJt.  12932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bosena 
Outowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJt.  12933.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nor- 
man A\igusto  DeCastro;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
HJl.  12934.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Marvin 
D.  Nells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HR.  12935.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Axtvuo 
Marciano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
HJl.  12936.  A  biU  for  relief  of  Kenneth  E. 
Fouss^  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
HR.  12937.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chong 
Lam;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  12938.  A   bill  for  the  reUef  of  Peter 
Chrisomallis;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

402.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Mike  Masaoka,  Washington  representative, 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  relative  to  the  so-called  Japa- 
nese-American Evacuation  Claims  Act  of  1948 
and  subsequent  amendments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


C.  D.  Kaier  G>.  of  MahaBoy  Qty,  Pa., 
Recdvet  tbc  American  Lefioa  Natioaal 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or   PKNMSTLV&NXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  16, 1962 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  happy  and  proud  to  announce  to 
the  House  tliat  the  C.  D.  Kaier  Co.  of 
my  home  community  of  Mahanoy  City, 
Pa.,  will  receive  tomorrow  the  American 
Legion  National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Award. 

On  Mondtiy,  April  30  last,  Mahanoy 
City  Post  74,  American  Legion,  presented 
its  Employer:)  Community  Service  Award 
to  the  C.  D.  Kaier  Co.  on  the  occasion  of 
the  company's  100th  birthday.  This  oc- 
casion was  littingly  observed  and  cele- 
brated with  :i  wonderful  centennial  pro- 
gram and  dinner  at  the  Legion  Home  in 
Mahanoy  City  with  the  presentation  be- 
ing made  by  the  Honorable  George  P. 
Bruno,  Penrjsylvania  department  com- 
mander, the  American  Legion. 

Accepting  the  award  was  John  B.  Lie- 
berman,  a  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
the  company,  who  tomorrow  wiU  also 


accept  the  American  Legion  national 
award  at  headquarters  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Lieberman  is  the  present  energetic 
and  progressive  president  of  the  C.  D. 
Kaier  Co.  and  is  carrying  on  and  ex- 
panding the  progressive  employment 
policies  instituted  by  his  civic-minded 
grandfather,  the  late  Charles  D.  Kaier. 

The  late  Chsu-les  D.  Kaier  established 
the  C.  D.  Kaier  Co.  at  Mahanoy  City  in 
1862  when  it  opened  a  plant  for  bottling 
ale  and  porter.  In  1891  he  erected  a 
brewery  which  became  known  far  and 
wide  for  its  fine  products.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning, the  birth,  the  initial  step  in  the 
long  stairway  of  emplojnnent,  economic 
growth,  and  conununity  development 
through  Mr.  Kaier  and  his  noted  suc- 
cessors. 

Kaier's  has  survived  a  Civil  War.  a 
Spanish-American  War,  two  World 
Wars,  and  a  Korean  conflict.  It  lived, 
and  helped  many  others  live,  through  a 
depression  and  many  recessions.  With 
honors,  it  has  passed  the  test  of  time. 
It  is  1  year  older  than  its  own  hometown, 
yet  it  is  as  new,  as  fresh,  and  as  chal- 
lenging as  the  advancing  age  we  live  in 
today. 

Proper  growth  and  development  leads 
to  a  full  maturity,  and  the  ELaier  brew- 
ing firm  story  is  one  of  real  maturity 
and  real  success. 

The  natural  business  ability  of  the  late 
Charles  D.  Kaier  was  reflected  also  in 


the  leadership  of  the  brewery  down 
through  the  years,  by  such  executive 
personnel  as  Lloyd  W.  Fabler,  the 
present  board  chairman.  Margaret  C. 
Kaier.  Mrs.  Mary  Kaier  Fahler.  Charles 
A.  Domson.  and  the  present  president 
and  grandson  of  the  founder.  John  B. 
Lieberman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow's  recognition 
of  the  C.  D.  Kaier  Co.  by  the  American 
Legion  is  another  tribute  not  only  to 
outstanding  business  principles  of  the 
company  throughout  100  years  of  prog- 
ress, but  to  the  company's  civic-minded 
policies  in  employing  our  older  ciUiens. 

In  recommending  the  C.  D.  Kaier  Co. 
for  national  honors  to  the  National  Em- 
ployment Committee  of  the  American 
Lesrlon,  the  department  of  Penzi^lyania 
of  the  American  Legion  through  its  aa- 
ployment  chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Halka, 
stated  in  part: 

This  «nployer.  who  is  currently  oeletemt- 
ing  its  100th  anniversary,  was  cited  for  its 
outstanding  voluntary  employment  policy 
based  upon  full  consideration  of  skills  and 
capabilities  of  older  veterans. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  company's  work  force 
are  veterans.  Seventy-foiu*  percent  of  the 
work  force  are  veterans  in  the  oldo*  worker 
program  claaslflcation  (past  46  years  of  age) . 

This  company  has  consistently  through- 
out the  years  given  support  in  promoting 
and  advocating  acceptance  of  the  Lagiatt's 
basic  employment  policies  and  programs. 
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C.  D.  KMar  Oo.  li  a 

wittg><l  mcoflkajm  who  glsiw  ti»d|r  of 
Its  ttme  KoA  naamf  to  an  eommmltj- 
■pop»or»d  pco)>et«  for  witera  trnd  bcttw 
ment. 

ICr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  concratulate 
the  American  T>!gion  In  giving  this  rec- 
ognition to  the  C.  D.  Kaler  Co.  of  my 
home  community.  X  know  that  all  the 
liemiiexs  <tf  the  Hooae  Join  me  in  ex- 
tendbig  eongratolatlone  and  beet  wiehee 
to  the  C.  D.  Kaier  Co.  upon  the  occasion 
of  its  receiving  the  American  Ij^on  Na- 
tional Bnploy  the  Older  Worker  Award. 


Speaker  McGtrmack  PcrsoaaUy  Coaveyi 
te  GeMral  MacAHHr  Graiitade  ef  the 
CoBgran  asd  Ike  AmcrieaB  People 

KZimBK»7  OP  BraiCARKS 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OV  ■OOTH  CUtOUOf  A 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OW  aEPRESKNTATTVES 

ThWMdaw,  August  16, 1962 

ICr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  ttie  occasion  of  the  honor- 
ing of  GenenJ  IfacArttiur  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  House 
dde  of  the  Capttol,  our  distlnguUftied 
Speaker  tendered  this  great  American 
the  thanks  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  for  his  everlasting  de- 
votion to  duty,  God.  and  country. 

In  words  which  came  f  rcan  the  heart, 
our  beloved  Speaker  paid  an  Incompara- 
ble'tribute  to  this  magnificent  citizen  of 
America  and  of  the  world.  In  reviewing 
some  of  the  highlights  of  his  imparal- 
leied  military  life,  the  Speaker  painted 
innumerable  acts  of  devotion,  dedication, 
and  serviee  which  Ooieral  MacArthur 
has  made  for  his  beloved  Nation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  CoNcautasiOHAL  RnxMU),  I 
include  therewith  the  tribute  of  Speaker 
McCoKMACx  to  Oeneral  MacArthur: 
A  TkxniTB  TO  OnnsAX.  or  tbz  Asict  Douglas 

ICacAbtbxts 
(Bj  Hon.  JoRM  W.  IfcCkJUCACx.  Speaker  of 

the  U^.  Houae  of  BepresentatlTcs,  Atigurt 

16.1903) 

My  remarks  cannot  express  our  deep  feel- 
ings on  tbis  occasion;  tor  tbls  tribute  of  the 
Oongreea  of  tbe  United  States'  to  General  of 
the  ArmyDouglas  llacArtbur  comes  not  flrom 
me  bat  from  a  grateful  Nation.  This  great 
patriot  Is  molOsd  of  those  beliefs  which 
most  deeply  penetrate  the  American  historic 
experience;  and  as  he  cherishes  those  be- 
liefs, BO  he  has  fought  for  them,  and  helped 
to  praeenre  them  for  us  aU.  Duty,  honor, 
country— thus  he  eloquently  ezpnased  the 
essencs  of  his  beliefs  In  his  farewell  address 
to  the  corps  at  cadets  at  West  Point  this 
last  May.  By  thase  principles  he  Uves;  by 
these  principles  ha  became  an  Inspired  mili- 
tary leader  whose  name  shan  always  occupy 
prominent  pages  In  American  history. 

He  has  served  tals  country  in  three  great 
armed  oonSlets  In  this  century.  Douglas 
MacArthur  was  dilef  of  staff  cf  the  Rainbow 
DlTlslon  that  foagbt  la  the  Pint  World  War. 
He  It  was  who  eoBBmandcMl  tiie  valiant  de- 
fease of  Bataaa;  be  It  was  who  ltd  the  final 
stand  at  Ootsagldor  until  ontavd  by  Presl- 
deat  Booaeveit  to  Australia — that  brave  stand 
that  electrified  and  rallied  a  nation  shocked 
and  reeling  through  one  of  its  most  tragic 


Iwnrs.  Tat  history  had  a  place  for  Douglas 
MacArthur  that  his  cleavage  to  principle  and 
artfless  dedication  to  his  Ifatton's  service  had 
prepared  him  for.  And — even  as  he  prtmised 
to  return  to  the  VtalUppflnes  to  lift  the 
cradling  occupation  ftom  that  land  that  he 
had  grown  to  love  and  respect,  so  he  ful- 
aned  hie  pledge  8  years  later  as  stipreme 
commander  of  the  South  Pacific.  Douglas 
MacArthur  commanded  the  American  forces 
whiOi  swept  the  Padflc  Island  chain  of  the 
offending  enemy  and  pursued  him  to  his 
homelanrt  where  he  was  finally  brought  to 
bay  In  August  1M6.  President  Truman  ap- 
pointed General  IfacArthur  as  supreme 
allied  commander,  and  it  was  fitting  tliat 
IM  received  the  Japanese  mrrender  in  Tokyo 
Harbor  on  the  14th  of  August. 

The  defense  ci  his  country's  honor  to 
which  duty  called  him  was  threatened  again 
by  the  Communist  invasion  of  South  Korea, 
and  again  he  responded.  The  brUUantly 
coaodved  sad  executed  Inchon  ia.Ti/Hng»  «!« 
a  classic  example  of  this  man's  inspired  lead- 
ership. At  the  time  of  his  relief  In  April 
1961.  Oeneral  MacArthur  was  commander 
of  the  United  Nations  Oonuuand  In  the  Far 
£ast,  conunander  in  chief  of  the  Far  East 
Command  and  supreme  commander  for  the 
allied  forces  in  Japan. 

It  Is  difficult  to  do  Justice  here  to  this 
man's  unparaUeled  military  accompllsli- 
ments.  but  the  names  of  the  places  at  which 
be  has  steadfastly  served  his  country  ring 
out  in  history:  the  Mame.  Meuse-Argonne, 
St.  Mlhlel  and  Sedan;  Bataan,  Corregldor, 
New  Guinea,  Leyte.  Ungayen  Gulf,  Manila 
and  Borneo;  Pusan  and  Inchon.  Let  the 
histories  of  our  age  tell  of  these  places  and 
of  his  deeds  there;  but  his  deeds  and  his 
name  are  inscribed  far  deeper  in  the  hearts 
ot  grateful  Americans  than  books  have  the 
poww  to  do.  These  great  military  events, 
under  his  brave  leadership,  are  what  make 
General  MacArthur  a  man  of  history.  There 
are  few  men  whose  place  in  history  la  as- 
sured during  one's  lifetime,  and  General 
MacArthur  is  one  of  that  select  few.  For 
his  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  preserv- 
ing and  strengthening  our  beloved  coimtry 
by  retaining  a  govemmmt  of  law,  not  only 
f «•  Americans  of  this  day  and  age  but  for 
geaoutions  to  come. 

No,  Genoal  MacArthur.  to  explain  your 
place  in  the  history  of  this  co\intry  Is  not 
to  explain  your  place  in  its  heart.  Tour 
place  In  the  heart  of  this  country  mxist  be 
explained  by  your  incarnation  of  so  many 
fundamental  American  ideals.  You  are  the 
kind   of    a   num    to    whom    a   father    and 

mother   can   proudly   point   when    asked 

what  does  It  mean  to  be  an  American? 

What  could  words  of  mine  add  to  the 
greateat  of  honors  that  you  already  hold? 
You  are  part  of  the  Uvlng  fabric  of  this 
coimtry^  historic  greatness.  This  is  an 
honor  priceless  beyond  words.  But  may  I 
quote  from  your  address  to  the  cadets  of 
West  Point,  words  which  you  meant  to  de- 
scribe the  American  fighting  man,  but  which 
I  feel  apply  especially  to  you. 

"Yours  Is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will 
to  win,  the  sure  knowledge  that  in  war  there 
is  no  substitute  for  victory,  that  if  you  lose, 
the  Nation  will  be  destroyed,  that  the  very 
obsession  of  your  public  service  must  be 
duty,  honor,  country. 

"Others  will  debate  the  controversial 
issues,  national  and  Tntemational.  which 
divide  men^  minds.  But  serene,  calm,  aloof, 
you  stand  as  the  Nation's  war  guardian,  as 
its  lifeguard  from  the  raging  tides  of  inter- 
national confiict.  as  its  gladiator  In  the  arena 
ofbattle.  Por  a  century  and  a  half  you  have 
defended,  guarded,  and  protected  its  hal- 
lowed teadltions  of  liberty  and  freedom  of 
right  and  Justice." 

And  may  I  dooe.  General  MacArthur,  in 
making  the  oondse,  but  all-embracing  ob- 
servation, that  you  make  all  of  ua  proud  we 
are  fellow  Americans.    For  yo\ir  lifetime  of 


dedicated  service  to  our  beloved  eountxy  is  a 
symbol  and  an  Inspiration  for  an  othera  to 

follow. 


Tke  Two  Grasslioppers;   Russia  aad 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   ICXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Thursday.  August  16. 1962 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
Icently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  9-year- 
old  constituent,  Jonathan  Rolarcheck, 
who  presented  an  allegory  Hkipning  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to  two  grass- 
Ihoppers  who  in  mutual  fear  maintained  a 
constant  distrusting  guard  against  each 
other.  To  the  mind  of  this  9-year-old, 
readiness  to  proftect  or  strike  back  tn  the 
event  of  attack  is  a  waste.  I  wonder 
how  m^any  more  of  the  future  possible 
I  leaders  of  our  country  think  in  a  similar 
vein. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues.  I 
{Submit  the  letter  sent  to  me  by  young 
IMaster  Rolarcheck  and  my  reply  which 
I  hope  will  teach  him  the  worth  of 
preparedness: 

Lrrm  Psom  Jonathan  Rolascrick 

DxAs  8nt:  I  think  that  the  fear  of  war  Is 
a  fear  like  the  fear  of  the  two  grasshoppers. 
The  two  grasshoppers  Is  a  story  where  two 
grasshoppers  met  In  a  field.  They  both  were 
iafraid  of  the  other  one  attacking  him.  So 
they  always  kept  their  claws  up  ready  for  an 
lattack  and  after  awhile  It  wore  away.  Just 
Ithlnk  of  say  Russia  and  the  United  States  as 
the  two  grasshoppers  and  how  It  will  wear 
away  Is  how  every  year  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try pay  money  to  do  nothing.  Nothing  is 
tnaking  guns.  See  how  the  two  grasshoppers 
Just  stayed  there  ready  with  all  the  power 
tthey  had  and  did  nothing.  Now  get  sensible 
and  think  of  what  all  this  money  can  do  if 
we  use  It  for  something.  It's  better  schools, 
boepltals,  housing  projects,  and  many,  many 
other  things  that  are  useful  for  a  change.  I 
[hope  you  Uke  this  letter  into  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOMATBAM  ROLAKCHXCK. 

P.S. — Please  excuse  the  miatjh-^  i^  i  ^q 
only  9  years  old. 


LXTTEB  PaOM  Ck^IfCBSaSMAN  Lbokais 
FAaBBTdN 

'  Dear  Jonathan:  Letters  such  as  yours  are 
among  the  best  rewards  a  Congressman  can 
Receive.  Indeed,  if  I  were  certain  that  all 
American  youngsters  were  as  bright,  alert, 
and  sensitive  as  you,  I  would  have  few 
jCears  of  the  future. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  that  future.  My  fondest  dream 
fs  that  there  will  be  a  future  for  fine  young 
people  such  as  yourself  to  Inherit. 

Your  story  of  the  two  grasshoppers  was 
»    delightful    allegory — and    certainly    not 

rlthout  lu  point.    But  have  you  considered, 
onathan,   what  might  have  happened   to 
^ne  of  the  grasshoppers  If  he  had  not  kep<i 

Jp  his  claws  to  protect  himself?  Without 
oubt,  he  would  have  been  destroyed. 
U.S.  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Sre  much  Uke  those  of  the  two  grasshop- 
pers. We  simply  cannot  put  down  our  claws. 
We  must  continue  to  show  our  strength  in 
the  fervent  hope  that  such  action  will  serve 
to  discourage  war.  If  the  Russian  rulers  are 
(fonvlnced  of  our  strength,  of  our  ability  to 
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strike  back  and  defend  ourselves,  of  the 
sharpness  of  our  claws,  they  might  have 
second  thoughts  about  striking  out  in  the 
first  place. 

That  this  lit  so  Is  a  tragic  waste.  The 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  spent  on  arma- 
ments— which  we  hope  and  pray  will  never 
be  used — coull  most  certainly  have  been 
better  spent  on  schools,  hospitals,  and  more 
decent  bousin:;,  as  you  suggest.  But  until 
the  Russian  leaders  show  more  clearly  evi- 
dence that  thi!y  are  genuinely  Interested  In 
I>eaceful  coexistence  with  us,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fa:»d  with  this  sad  alternative. 

No  one  llket.  or  wants  an  arms  race,  but 
until  the  Rust  Ian  bear  realizes  that  he  has 
nothing  to  ga.n  from  attacking  the  Amer- 
ican eagle — ur  til  he  understands  that  the 
world  is  big  enough  for  both  of  them — we 
must  continue  to  show  our  strength. 

If  I  have  used  some  big  words  in  replying 
to  your  letter,  it  is  only  because  I  was  so 
carried  away  b;'  the  concepts  you  presented 
that  I  forgot  you  are  only  9  years  old.  Per- 
haps mother  cr  dad  can  explain  some  of 
them  to  you. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LeONABO  PAaBSTEIN. 
Member  of  Conffress. 


Diamond  Jibilec  of  Roarbf  Spruf ,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OP    PKNNSTXVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  16,  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZyVNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  residents  of  Roaring  Spring. 
Pa.,  are  obser/ing  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  foimdLig  of  their  borough.  On 
August  13,  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  Founder's  Day  program  and  to  de- 
liver the  following  address: 

FOUNDBl'S    DAT    AODKSBB,    BT     RSPaXSKNTATTVa 

Jamxs  B.  Van  Zanst.  Mkmbpi  or  CoNcaxas, 
SOrH  Dbtsict  or  Pknnstlvania,  Dkuvkbsd 
ON  THx  Occasion  or  ths  Diamond  Jubi- 
Lzx  or  RoAan.'c  SpaiNo.  Pa.,  as  a  Bobouch, 
AtTCtrsT  13. 19<3 

It  Is  a  pleasui-e  to  piuHclpate  In  your  dia- 
mond Jubilee  pitigram  and  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation to  address  you  on  Founder's  Day. 

Here  in  Roaiirig  Spring,  local  tradition  has 
a  way  of  reflecting  the  traditions  of  Penn- 
sylvania Itself.  Pounder's  Day.  and  the  dia- 
mond Jubilee  ci!lebratlon  currently  in  prog- 
ress, make  this  visit  all  the  more  rewarding. 
Your  pride  in  local  achievement  is  wholly 
understandable-— and  your  respect  for  tra- 
dition highly  ccmmendable. 

It  is  all  too  seldom  nowadays  that  the 
people  of  a  community  feel  sxifliclently  in 
tune  with  the  past  to  honor  their  forebears 
without  the  netesslty  of  a  national  holiday. 

It  would  seem  that  to  many  people  the 
term  "progress'  is  misinterpreted  to  mean 
that  they  shou  d  nevn-  look  back  as  if,  in 
looking  back,  tJiey  may  sconehow  lose  pace 
with  the  march  of  destiny,  as  If  progress  re- 
quires that  thoy  set  thrtr  sights  on  the 
future — regardless  of  the  past. 

This,  of  coune,  Is  not  the  case,  py^r  the 
future  U  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the 
past,  with  the  $ood  parts  retained,  if  pos- 
sible, and  the  bad  parts  removed.  Only 
through  the  study  of  the  past  can  we  clearly 
discern  our  fut  are  goals  and  needs. 

Without  progress.  It  Is  certainly  true  that 
tradition  is  whoUy  meaningless.  On  the 
other  hand— it  a  equaUy  true  that  without 
traditlMi — eo-oalled   proe^ress   bsconies   less 


than  meapingless — Indeed.  It  becomes  a 
sham,  a  fraud,  and  a  trip  to  nowhwe  in 
particular. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  tradition  is  a 
vital  force  in  this  community.  Even  the 
town  name.  Roaring  Spring,  reflects  a  past 
condition   rather  than   a  present  one. 

The  word  "roaring"  reminds  us  that  at  one 
time  the  fall  of  water  at  the  spring  could 
actually  be  heard  a  mile  away  from  town. 

Later,  as  a  result  of  efforts  to  change  the 
course  of  the  spring,  several  large  stones 
were  removed  from  beneath  the  faUs  and 
the  rocu-ing  stopped.  The  dramatic  name 
remains,  however,  in  tribute  to  a  dramatic 
p«tft. 

Situated  here,  at  the  southern  end  of 
Morrison's  Cove,  Roaring  Spring  was  from 
tbe  start  a  coveted  landslte  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  knew  of  Its  existence.  Indians 
populated  the  area  before  the  white  man 
arrived  in  the  late  1770's  and  from  the  fight 
they  put  up  against  the  arrival  of  the  new- 
comers, we  can  only  conclude  that  they,  too, 
recognized  the  magnificence  of  tbe  place. 

The  first  white  settlers  In  the  cove  fully 
understood  the  great  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial possibilities  offered  here. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  was  Edward 
Sanders,  who  bought  the  mill  seat  property 
In  1776.  'This  tract  of  land  Is  now  covered 
by  the  borough  of  Roaring  Spring. 

Mr.  Sanders  in  turn,  sold  small  tracts  to 
various  individuals — particularly  to  one 
Daniel  UUery — who  bought  most  of  It  in  the 
year  1780.  No  permanent  settlement  de- 
veloped in  this  period,  however,  and  for  the 
time  being  none  but  the  most  intrepid  and 
independent  pioneers  could  be  induced  to 
partake  of  the  natural  splendors  In  this  area. 

Indians  were  stlU  numerous  in  the  area 
at  that  point  and  there  were  few  white 
settlers  willing  or  ready  to  advance  into 
Indian  country  alone. 

There  is  a  record,  however,  of  the  use  of 
water  power  facilities  here  by  one  Jacob 
Neff  who  operated  a  grist  mill  in  thla  district 
as  early  as  1777.  Mr.  Neff  had  plenty  of 
trouble  with  the  Indians  who  resented  his 
presence  and  finally  succeeded  in  driving 
him  out.  When  the  first  two  Indians  ap- 
petued.  Mr.  Neff  killed  both  of  them  with 
his  musket  and  hurried  off  to  the  nearest 
fort  in  search  of  aid. 

When  he  returned  with  reinforcements 
there  was  evidence  that  a  whole  tribe  of 
red  men  had  visited  the  mUl  in  his  absence 
for  the  buildings  were  bvtmed  to  the  ground. 
So  ended  the  first  commercial  enterprise  in 
this  area.  It  had  served,  however,  as  a 
liarbinger  of  future  commercial  undertak- 
ings which  appeared  In  great  profusion  when 
the  community  began  to  develop,  full  force, 
during  the  administration  of  President 
James  Monroe. 

Tlie  first  real  settlement  on  the  site  of 
Roaring  Spring  started  with  the  coming  of 
George  B.  Spang  in  1821.  Mr.  Spang  oper- 
ated a  grist  mill  in  this  locality  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Parquar,  opened  the  first  store 
in  the  settlement. 

Finally,  in  1864,  the  Government  opened 
a  poet  ofllce  in  Mr.  Farquar's  store  and  gave 
the  town  the  name  of  Spang "s  Mill. 

During  the  Civil  War  period  the  Upper 
Maria  Forges — Rodman  and  McKee — below 
Spang's  Mill  were  put  in  operation.  This 
aided  the  growth  of  Spang's  Mill,  for  team- 
sters who  hauled  ore  to  the  forges  from  the 
pits  at  ore  hiU  stopped  in  the  community 
and  traded  at  the  general  store. 

The  true  beginnings  of  Roaring  Spring  did 
not  take  place,  however,  vmtU  1863.  In  that 
year  Daniel  Bare  and  his  son,  Daniel  Mathtas 
Bttfe.  purchased  a  large  part  of  the  old  Mill 
Seat  tract.  The  exact  purchase  consisted  of 
90  acres  of  land,  two  small  log  houses,  a 
frame  houae,  and  store  building,  and  an  old 
gristmiU  and  sawmiU. 

In  1864  the  Bare  family  moved  to  the  com- 
munity to  engage  in  the  milling  and  mer- 


cantile biisiness.  The  history  of  the  town, 
from  that  time  on,  ts  Ixjund  up  with  tba 
history  of  its  industries  and  the  business 
activities  of  the  Bare  family.  The  new  pro- 
prietors of  the  little  village  set  about  Im- 
mediately to  make  many  changes.  The  first 
of  these  affected  the  industrial  life  of  tbe 
community,  for  in  1865  the  Bare  family 
built  the  first  plant  of  the  papermlll. 

This  new  Industry  was  to  attract  many 
settlers  and  for  many  years  the  industrial 
life  of  the  village  centered  around  tbe  pro- 
duction of  paper.  When  Uie  mill  burned 
down  in  1866,  it  was  promptly  rebxiUt  and 
production  was  soon  at  an  alltlme  high. 
Production  increased  so  rapidly  in  fact,  that 
new  additions  were  made  to  the  plant  in  1878 
and  again  in  1912. 

The  Bare  brothers,  builders  of  the  Roaring 
Spring  papermlll,  were  leaders  in  this  in- 
dustry throughout  aU  of  Blair  County,  for 
in  1880  they  built  the  papermlll  at  Tyrone. 

Meanwhile  Other  changes  were  taking 
place  in  the  little  community  of  Spang's 
Mill.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  com- 
munity had  suggested  that  its  name  be 
changed  to  Baretown  in  honor  of  the  family 
which  played  so  vital  a  role  in  Its  Industrial 
life.  The  honor  was  declined,  however,  by 
Daniel  M.  Bare,  and  in  1868,  when  he  be- 
came postmaster,  Mr.  Bare  petitioned  that 
the  name  of  the  town  be  changed  to  Rocurlng 
Spring.    The  request  was  granted. 

Although  the  (Mipermlll  continued  to 
prosper,  Mr.  Bare  and  his  associates  recog- 
nized the  great  need  for  a  railroad  connect- 
ing Roaring  Spring  with  the  metropolis  of 
Altoona.  Btisiness  activities  were  hindered 
because  the  nearest  shipping  point  for  the 
papermlll  was  first  at  Hollidaysbxirg  and 
then,  a  little  later,  at  Newry. 

Mr.  Bare  was  Interested  in  buUding  a  sister 
industry  to  the  papermlll — the  composition 
or  blankbook  industry — ^but  he  refused  to  do 
so  prior  to  the  improvement  of  local  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Finally,  in  1871.  the  Morrison's  Cove 
branch  railroad  was  extended  to  Roaring 
Spring  after  which  Mr.  Bare  began  construc- 
tion of  the  blankbook  factory,  which  was 
completed  in  1886. 

In  keeping  with  the  local  history  of  In- 
dustrial disaster,  going  bttck  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Neff's  gristmiU  in  1777,  the 
blankbook  factory  was  twice  destroyed 
by  fiames.  in  1887  and  1888.  Also  in  keep- 
ing with  local  tradition,  the  factory  was 
twice  rebuUt  and  new  additions  were  made. 

Since  1900,  the  growth  ct  the  blankbook 
factory  has  been  rapid,  to  the  point  where 
today  it  services  not  only  the  educational 
facUltieB  of  this  country,  but  alao  those 
of  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  BraaU,  and  England. 

While  industry  has  prospered  from  the 
start  in  Roaring  Spring,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  dominate  the  history  <a  local  develop- 
ment, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  religious, 
educational,  and  cultural  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation have  been  forgotten  or  suffered  from 
neglect.  During  the  ooiuae  of  the  town's 
expansion,  from  an  isolated  millslte  to  the 
thriving  community  it  is  today,  religion  has 
been  served  in  a  manner  befitting  the  devout 
nature  of  the  townspeople.  The  first  set- 
tlers in  the  community;  namely,  Daniel  Ul- 
lery  and  the  Neff  famUy,  were  of  tbe 
Brethren  faith. 

Many  Lutherans  moved  in  with  the  first 
large-scale  wave  of  local  immigration  and 
by  1857  a  Lutheran  church  was  standing, 
the  first  such  structure  in  ezistenoe  la  these 
parts. 

The  Brethren.  Methodist.  Church  of  Ood, 
Reformed,  and  Mennonite  faiths  soon  fol- 
lowed, in  force,  building  churches  of  tbefr 
own. 

The  educational  system  of  the  coBununlty 
has  grown  from  the  one-room  s^ooUkouse 
of  Spang's  Mill,  with  an  enrollment  ot  76 
pupUs,  to  the  present  large  and  flOTirlshlng 
grade  and  high  school  system  of  whSeb  ths 
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Twaroqgh  Is  w  jQcttjr  proud.  W»  may  note 
M  landnurta  In  ths  ednesttanal  progrf 
of  th»  eoBununl^  th«  *^""<"f  of  a  a- 
jaar  high  adbool  ooane  In  1802,  tlw  dumge 
to  *  S-ywur  high  wnool  ooane  In  IMM,  and 
the  adoptian  of  the  praaent  4-year  couxaa 
In  1019. 

Other  adTancementi  Included  tlie  Intro- 
duction of  a  btulneai  and  commercial  couree 
In  1917.  tbe  cooetractlon  of  a  gymnasium 
In  1982.  tne  tniQdlng  of  tbe  present  hl^ 
school  and  the  Introduction  of  a  vocational 
agriculture  dspartmant,  and  a  vocational 
homemaklng  department  In  198T. 

As  a  oonsequenoe  of  Its  beautiful  soenlo 
aurroundlnga.  Roaring  Spring  began  attract- 
ing visitors  as  fsr  back  as  1865 — ^when  the 
first  local  hotel  was  put  Into  operation. 
The  first  hotel  originally  was  known  as  the 
Grant  Hotel.  later  as  the  Barley  Hotd. 

Tills,  In  turn,  was  followed  by  construc- 
tion of  the  Kldon  Inn  which  has  served  for 
years  as  one  of  central  Pennsylvania's  finest 
hotels. 

Am  at  September  1887,  the  growing  com- 
mxinlty  of  Soaring  l^rlzig.  which  then  com- 
prised about  800  people,  was  a  part  of  Taylor 
Township.  On  October  8.  1887,  the  commu- 
nity petitioned  the  local  courts  for  a  charter 
and  for  the  right  to  organise  as  an  Inde- 
pendent^frMTongh.  Both  charter  and  inde- 
pendency were  granted  and  Roaring  Spring 
emerged  as  a  borough  in  its  own  right. 

Vtom  that  time  forward  the  record  of 
progrees  in  thjs  area  has  equaled  that  of 
many  communittea  earlier  organized  and 
orlglnaUy  more  wealthy.  It  Is.  therefore, 
only  fitting  that  as  xeaidentB  of  Roaring 
Spring  you  should,  on  this  occasion,  hall  the 
history  of  this  community  as  an  example  of 
poaitlve  achievement. 

The  founders  of  Roaring  Spring  arrived 
here  originally  with  lltUe  in  the  way  of 
wealth.  But  they  brought  with  them  some 
other  propertiee:  Hope,  diligence,  and  coiur- 
age.  all  of  which  have  seemed  to  rub  off 
on  one  generation  after  another  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  borough  as  It  stands  today. 

It  Is.  therefore,  a  dlsUnet  pleasure  to 
participate  with  you  in  your  Founder's  Day 
celebration  and  Join  in  your  diamond 
JubUee. 


Weft 


i^.'. 


•  WoB^crfal  P«lMlid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 


nf  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 
Thuradav,  August  IS.  1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  organlzatlofiui  within 
the  State,  and  just  plain  ordinary  citl- 
aens.  have  embarked  upon  a  tremendous 
program  of  self-help. 

This  effort  has  been  spurred  by  the 
climate  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  Washington,  where  every  cooperation 
has  been  afforded. 

One  of  our  sdf-help  programs  is  an 
annual  travel  cllnie.  Tbis  year's  clinic, 
conducted  recently  at  filackwater  Falls 
State  Park,  was  under  the  Jroint  spon- 
sorship of  the  TJpper  Monongahela  Valley 
Association  and  the  Tucker  County 
Development  Aasoctatiop. 

Three  things  became  apparent  as  the 
clinic  paneUstg  rnifirtrled  their  stories. 
They  wef«: 

First.  West  ^^Hrgtnla  has  a  wonderful 
potential  as  the  vacaUonlaod  of  the  east- 
central  United  States. 


Second.  Private  enterprise  and  public 
agencies  are  worUng  together  to  provide 
more  and  better  facilities  for  the  tourist 
and  to  tell  the  story  of  West  Virginia's 
vacationland  features  to  an  increasing 
number  of  proq;)eets;  and 

Third.  A  wholesome  attitude  of  State 
pride  and  confidence  in  the  future  grows 
as  the  date  for  the  State's  100th  birth- 
day celebration  comes  nearer. 

Many  suggestions  were  made  at  the 
clinic.  Smne  were  outstanding.  What 
is  more  to  the  point,  those  who  attended 
the  clinic  are  putting  them  into  action. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  more  outstanding 
suggestions: 

First.  Create  some  regional  event — 
or  attraction — ^that  wlU  hold  the  traveler 
In  your  area.  Honey  in  the  Rock  and 
Civil  War  Showcase  are  two  examples. 

Second.  Promote  your  festivals  and 
fairs,  not  only  In  the  area,  but  in  the 
neighboring  States  and  regions. 

Third.  Privately  developed  facilities 
can  be  successfuL  The  need  for  good 
restaurants  and  for  good  lodgings  will 
increase  during  the  centennial  year  and 
in  the  srears  following. 

Fourth.  Search  out  the  crafts  people 
In  your  area.  Well-designed  items  of 
ceramics,  weaving.  Jewelry,  woodwork- 
ing, quilting,  and  oUier  items  are  sought 
after  by  travelers.  Help  your  handi- 
craft people  merchandise  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Fifth.  Educate  your  own  people,  par- 
ticularly those  ^i^o  have  direct  contact 
with  the  traveler.  Special  hospitality 
workshops  can  be  arranged  with  the 
State  department  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Sixth.  Push  the  cleanup  campaign 
for  1962 — the  impression  that  West  Vir- 
ginia makes  during  1963  will  have  a  last- 
ing effect  on  the  State's  future  travel 
business. 

Seventh.  The  tourist  information  cen- 
ter at  Bluefield  has  proven  worth  while 
and  the  building  of  similar  centers  at 
other  entry  points  in  the  State  was 
urged. 

Eighth.  Good  facilities  and  recrea- 
tion areas  not  only  attract  tourists,  but 
make  the  area  an  attractive  one  for 
Industry.  Industrial  prospects  consider 
recreational  facilities  as  necessary. 

Ninth.  Local  plants  should  be  en- 
couraged to  arrange  tours  of  their  facili- 
ties for  the  tourist. 

Tenth.  Tour  West  Virginia  yourself. 
Becoming  familiar  with  the  attractions 
that  West  Virginia  has  to  offer  will  give 
you  the  enthusiasm  to  become  a  one- 
man  chamber  of  commerce  for  the 
State. 


Hob.  Victor  E.  Anderson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Au{fust  16.  1962 

Mr.  WEAVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 

with  a  great  shock  that  I  heard  yesterday 

of  the  untimely  passing  of  former  Gov. 

Victor  Anderson,  of  Nebraska.    He  died 


at  the  age  of  60  apparently  from  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Vic  Anderson  was  a  friend  of  mine,  as. 
indeed,  he  was  a  friend  of  most 
Nebraskans.  He  was  a  fine  man,  an  out- 
standing civic  leader,  and  an  outstand- 
ing and  scrupulously  ethical  business- 
man in  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Vic  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a  political  figure  In  Nebraska.  This 
career  dates  back  to  1937  when  he  first 
served  as  a  trustee  for  a  sanitary  district 
in  Lancaster  County.  In  1948  he  served 
one  term  as  a  member  of  the  Nebra^a 
Unicameral  Legislature  and  made  an 
outstanding  record  as  a  legislator. 

After  his  term  tended  Vic  wanted  to 
go  back  into  private  life  and  to  devote 
himself  to  his  business  activities  which 
were  widely  varied.  But  his  fellow  citi- 
zens would  not  permit  Vic  to  retire  from 
public  life.  Less  than  a  year  later  he 
was  called  upon  to  become  mayor  of 
Lincoln  and  again  he  performed  an  out- 
standing service  to  his  community  and 
his  fellow  citizens. 

The  Job  of  mayor  at  that  time  de- 
manded nearly  full-time  service  by  Vic, 
and  paid  $20  a  month.  But  Vic  was 
more  than  glad  to  serve  because  It  was 
ingrained  in  his  nature  and  behig  to 
perform  such  service. 

In  1956  Vic  was  elected  Governor  of 
Nebraska  and  once  again  he  did  an 
outstanding  Job  during  his  two  terms  in 
office.  He  helped  the  State  through  the 
trying  times  of  growing  pains  that  new 
industrial  development  and  a  sagging 
farm  economy  forced  upon  the  Midwest. 
His  service  was  unselfish  In  this  and 
other  areas. 

Since  1958  Vic  has  more  or  less  retired 
from  public  life  although  he  has  been 
an  active  civic  leader  in  Lincoln  and 
Lancaster  County. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  will  miss  Vic 
Anderson.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all 
of  his  friends  when  I  say  that  I  will  miss 
him  a  great  deal.  Mrs.  Weaver  Joins 
me  in  extending  our  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Betty,  and  son.  Roger. 


Equal  Rif  ht«  Progretf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or   PINNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  August  16. 1962 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justice 
Department  has  reported  favorable  re- 
sults In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  opposi- 
tion to  organized  crime,  and  reduction 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  Kennedy 
Administration  activities. 

I  have  contributed  considerable  time 
and  effort  on  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  which  han- 
dles civil  rights  and  Department  of  Jus- 
tice legislation  to  support  this  favorable 
record. 

The  following  talk  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  amply  shows 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in 
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the  Kennedy  Administration  in  the  im- 
portant field  of  equal  treatment,  protec- 
tion and  proper  development  of  our  citi- 
zens: 

Much  Has  Bkeh   Aooompubmxd — Much 

BXMAINS  To  B*  DOMB 

(By  Robert  P.  Kannedy,  Attorney  General  of 
ttaa  United  States) 
I  want  to  talk  today  about  what  baa  hap- 
pened In  tho  Department  ot  Justice,  the 
areas  of  ipeciil  Interest,  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  for  the  period  of  the  last  year. 

I  think  three  major  areas  where  we  have 
made  some  progress  and  where  a  good  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  and  which  might 
come  up  during  the  course  of  your  work  over 
the  period  of  the  next  6  months.  Is  the  area 
of  civil  rlghtii;  organized  crime;  and  Juve- 
nile dellnqueiicy. 

I  think  that  we  have  made  a  considerable 
amount  of  prcgress  In  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
First,  In  the  field  of  employment.  When  I 
became  Attorney  General,  there  were  only, 
out  of  some  frOO  lawyers  In  the  Department 
of  Justice — now  realising  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  chai-ged  with  the  re8ix>nslbllity  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights — there  were  only  10 
Negro  lawyeni  out  of  900  In  the  whole 
Department. 

I  remember  at  the  Inaugural  parade,  the 
President  was  reviewing  it.  and  he  saw  the 
Coast  Guard  march  by  and  there  wasn't  one 
Negro  In  the  Coast  Guard.  ELe  came  out 
shortly  afterward  to  greet  the  President  of 
one  of  the  ntrw  African  nattons,  and  they 
marched  do  we  in  front  of  the  color  guard, 
the  honor  guai-d.  and  there  wasnt  one  Negro 
In  the  honor  guard. 

At  one  of  tie  early  Cabinet  meetings  he 
said  a  study  i^hould  be  made  In  all  of  our 
departments  to  determine  whether  more 
Negroes  could  be  employed,  not  employed 
Just  because  t&ey  were  Negroes  but  because 
people  of  charicter  and  ablUty  and  Integrity 
who  could  perform  the  Jobs  should  not  be 
denied  the  right  of  employment  because  they 
were  Negroes. 

This  has  been  done  In  my  Department  as 
It  has  been  clone  In  every  department  of 
Ooremment.  There  are  now  Negroes  In  tbe 
Coast  Guard,  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
There  are  now  Negroes  In  tlie  honor  guard, 
and  there  are  more  Negroes  holding  impor- 
tant positions  In  Government  than  at  any 
time  in  the  hiitory  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  Department,  there  are  at  least  five 
times  as  many  Negroes  employed  there  now 
as  there  were  at  the  time  the  President  was 
Inaugurated. 

Now,  ws  have  taken  a  tremendous  amount 
of  action  In  the  field  of  voUng.  because  It 
has  been  our  feeling  that  once  you  gain  the 
franchise,  onco  an  Individual  Is  allowed  to 
register  and  tj  vote,  many  of  these  other 
rights  that  we  are  making  an  effort  to  secure 
for  minority  gi-oupe  will  come. 

When  I  became  Attorney  General,  there 
were  some  10  -^ses  iinder  Investigation  and 
where  the  De^iartment  of  Justice  had  gone 
to  court  In  coonectlon  with  voting  matters. 
Since.  In  the  lf.st  year,  the  last  14  months  we 
have  brought  approximately  10  times  that 
ntmiber.  We  now  have  over  100  cases 
throughout  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  Investigations  and  in  actual  court  cases 
In  voting  matters.  I  think  this  Is  extremely 
Important  becc  use  onoe  we  can  get  that  right 
to  vote,  many  of  these  other  rights  wUl  be 
secured.  I  am  sorry  that  we  were  not  more 
Bucoeesful  In  obtaining  the  legislation  that 
the  President  requested  as  far  as  Uteracy 
tests  are  concerned  because  If  we  could  have 
obtained  that  legislation— much  of  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  register  and  to  vote  has  come 
through  registrars  slttiag  across  the  Uble 
and  looking  at  an  Individual  with  a  darker 
skin  than  he  might  have  and  saying  '^Tou 
are  not  IHeratF.- 

And  we  hare  bad  college  profesaors,  we 


granu,  we  have  had  ministers,  we  have  had 
wrlteta.  authors,  come  In  and  be  told  by  a 
registrar  that  they  were  not  literate  and  a 
white  person  come  to  the  same  registrar  who 
hadn't  flnlshed  the  third  grade,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  register  and  vote. 

And  when  I  became  Attorney  General, 
there  were  16  counties  In  the  United  States 
where  Negroes  outnumbered  white  people 
and  yet  not  one  Negro  was  registered  to 
vote.  And  we  found  many,  many  counties 
Where  only  leas  than  6  percent  of  the  Negro 
population  had  been  registered.  We  are  mak- 
ing a  major  effort  in  this  field,  and  as  I  say. 
we  brought  more  than  10  times  the  number 
of  cases. 

LOCAL  EfTOKT 

And  we  also  made  another  effort.  We  have 
not  brought  a  case,  we  are  not  doing  any  of 
this  Just  for  publicity.  There  hasn't  been 
one  court  case  that  we  have  brought — 
whether  It  be  voting  or  In  any  other  area, 
that  we  haven't  gone  to  the  local  authority 
and  said,  "this  Is  the  situation  we  find.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  violation  of  the  law. 
It  appears  to  us  that  we  should  take  some 
action  in  this  field,  and  that  to  meet  our 
responslblUtles.  we  wUl  have  to  move.  But 
If  you  take  action  yourselves,  then  we  wlU 
not  take  any  action.  If  you  remedy  the 
situation  at  the  local  level."  Because  we  feel 
that  this  Is  the  most  Important  thing. 

We  pointed  out  that  thla  should  be  done 
by  the  local  authorities,  not  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  might  say  that  there 
have  been  many,  many  cases  where  the  local 
authorities  have  taken  action  themselves, 
where  It  hasn't  been  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  come  in.  So  where  we 
have  taken  court  action.  It  has  only  been 
aftar  we  have  made  an  effort,  and  made  an 
attempt,  drawn  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  local  authorities,  in  the  county  and  In 
the  Stata  to  see  if  they  would  remedy  the 
altuatlon  thonselves. 

nrmnTATc  raAKSPorrATiON 

We  have  also  ta^n  a  good  deal  of  action 
in  the  field  of  transportation.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  mora 
than  100  bus  terminals  in  the  United  States 
have  been  desegregated.  That  means  vir- 
tually every  bus  terminal  that  handles  inter- 
state commerce  has  been  desegregated.  All 
of  the  railroad  terminals  In  the  United 
States  that  have  handled  Interstate  com- 
merce have  been  deeegregated.  and  that  Is 
more  than  200  railroad  terminals. 

Many  of  the  airport  terminals  have  been 
desegregated  and  where  they  have  not.  we 
are  preparing  legal  action.  So  these  are 
Important  steps  forward. 

The  Vice  Prealdent's  Committee  on  Sm- 
ployment  dealing  with  Obvemment  con- 
tractors — which  I  am  sure  you  wiU  hear 
more  about — has  also  made  treaaeiMlouB 
progress.  So  we  have  taken  steps  forward 
In  this  extremely  crucial  and  critical  area 
of  dvU  rlghta.  We  have  a  great  d~il  more 
to  do  and  certainly  the  Job  Is  not  done. 

We  have  the  problem  of  schools.  We  can- 
not Initiate  school  caaea.  but  we  worked  for 
0  months  before  the  schools  were  opened 
last  September,  around  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
dUBculty  and  problems. 

We  went  to  Memphis:  ve  went  to  Dallas; 
we  went  to  Atlanta  and  we  went  down  Into 
Florida,  and  then  we  worked  with  the  local 
school  authorities,  and  we  explained  what 
had  happened  in  Little  Rock,  and  what  had 
happened  In  some  of  these  other  communi- 
ties, and  what  they  could  do  in  each  one  of 
those  areas  to  prevent  any  mob  violence  or 
prevent  any  disorder.  I  think  that  you  can 
look  back  to  the  papers  last  summer,  where 
they  anticipated  that  they  would  have  aU 
of  these  problems,  and  then  when  the  schools 
opened  tip  last  Beptember.  there  were  no 
dtfBcuItlee.     All  those  schools  were  desegre- 

"y 


KXSTTLTB   OV  TKAIC 


Those  things  dont  Just  happen,  thtej 
are  made  to  happen,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  credit  goes  to  the  local  school  authorities 
and  the  local  authorities  in  the  area,  bnt 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  effort  and  work 
done  by  the  Federal  Government  iJso,  to 
help  and  assist  In  these  efforta. 

So  I  think  that  It  Is  a  good  record  and  a 
great  deal  needs  to  be  done.  On  my  trip 
that  I  Just  completed  around  the  world  I, 
dont  think  that  there  was  any  place,  any 
press  conference  or  any  meeting  that  I  had 
with  studenta,  with  any  other  group  where 
we  were  not  asked  about  the  question  ot  clvU 
rights.  Tliis  Is  the  great  problem.  Unless 
we  make  additional  progreM  In  tbls  field 
over  the  period  at  the  next  8  or  10  years,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  difficult  time — not  only 
here  in  the  United  States,  Isecause  in  my 
Judgment.  Negroes  are  Just  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  to  move  along  anuUl  steps  at  a 
time— but  we  are  going  to  have  great  dilB- 
ctilties  and  piroblems  ove 


Tr.8.   XXLATTOirSHIP 

Carlos  Romulo  (former  Ambassador  of  the 
PhUlpplnes)  when  he  left  here  from  Waah- 
Ington,  came  to  see  me — he  has  Itmg  been  a 
great  friend  of  the  United  States — and  he 
said  that  we  were  going  to  have  great 
trouble  maintaining  our  i>ofiltlon  of  leader- 
ship around  the  world  If  we  dldnt  really 
make  major  breakthroughs  In  the  field  of 
civil  rlghta.  He  said  that  we  cannot  go  to 
people  In  other  parte  of  the  world  and  say 
that  we  believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  we  l>elleve  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  if  we  treat  part  of  otjr 
c^'untry,  part  of  our  population,  a  minority, 
as  inferiors.  But  we  are  gcdng  to  continue  to 
work  at  it,  we  believe  that  It  is  right;  and  It 
has  such  a  tremendous  effect  in  our  position 
around  the  world. 

In  the  area  of  "organised  crime,"  at  the 
time  the  President  was  inatigurated.  back  in 
January  of  1961.  the  various  investigative 
groups  of  the  Federal  Government  worked  on 

the     blgtlme    gangsters    and     >»«v?<iixima 

worked  Independently.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Department  did  Ita  work.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  did  Ite  work.  The 
Bureau  ot  Narcotics  did  Ito  work.  The  In- 
telUgence  Sorioe  did  ite  work. 

arpoBia  cooaputATM) 

There  are  apprtttlmately  36  Invaatlgativa 
groups  of  the  Federal  Government  and  they 
aU  went  their  own  separate  ways.  Xventu- 
aUy.  in  some  cases  they  would  work  together, 
but  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Well,  the  first  thing  that  we  did  was 
to  get  all  of  them  In  together  and  aay  that 
we  wanted  a  coordinated  tttoet  on  the  Mg- 
tlme  gangsters  and  hoodlunu  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States  these 
groups  are  working  together. 

We  established  a  group  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  made  up  of  approadmately 
40  lawyers  who  pool  an  the  Information  and 
knowledge  regarding  the  blgtlme  gangstars 
and  hoodlums  In  the  country.  We  are  now 
treating  argazdBed  crime  aa  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  mvestlgatlon  has  treated  com- 
xntmlsm  over  the  period  of  the  last  SO 
years. 

OATHBUMO  XMFOaMATXOIf 

We  have  an  intelligence  group  that  »HfJl^^^T 
and  brings  In  Information  regarding  the  hlg- 
tlme  gangsters  and  >»nwfinwrf»  Tha  iofbrma- 
tlon  la  filed  so  that  it  win  lie  available:  per- 
haps we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  take 
action  against  the  blgtlme  gangster  thla 
year  or  next  year,  but  perhaps  4,  or  5,  or 
6  or  7  years  from  now.  action  can  be  taken 
based  on  information  which  is  obtained  at 
the  preeent  time. 

AU  Df  that  tnfonnation  on'  abotit  'TOO  of 
our     Wggeet     gaugaleis      and      iiuudliMis 

ts  iww  an 
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being  oonelAtad  In  th«  Department  at  Jvu- 
tle«.  And  m  Mt  19  In  gome  of  the  blneet 
dttae  acroM  tbe  Ukittad  Statee  nuOlw  groapa 
wblch  work  eloMlj  with  the  group  bare  In 
the  Department  of  lortiee. 

Tbera  taadnt  been  any  new  legUUtlon  In 
thla  field  for  the  last  SO  years.  We  are  still 
living.  reaUy.  cm  the  reputotlon  that  was  se- 
cured by  KlUott  Neas.  And  Al  Capone  was 
taken  care  of  and  that  was  really  the  end 
of  It.  The  gangsters  and  the  hoodlums  In 
the  fneentime  made  great  progress.  They 
knew  where  they  were  going  and  they  knew 
what  they  wanted  to  do,  but  there  were  no 
new  tools  that  were  given  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  so  we  asked  for  some  new 
legislation,  and  more  legislation  was  passed 
in  the  last  year  In  Congress  than  has  been 
passed  by  Congreas  for  the  last  30  years^  since 
1834.  and  they  are  extmnely  Important  bills. 
TBBas  wukjcm.  bills 

One  bUl  deals  with  the  travel  for  an 
Illegal  buslnees  and  an  illegal  business  is 
described  as  "gambling,  narcotics,  liquor." 
Another  deals  with  the  transmission  of 
gambling  information  by  phone  or  wire 
across  State  lines.  Another  deals  with  the 
transportation  of  gambling  paraphernalia 
across  State  lines.  Those  are  the  three  major 
bills. 

And  these  are  the  ones  that  have  really 
had  a  tremendous  effect  because  they  are 
aimed  primarily  at  gambling  and  gambling 
provides  the  money  for  the  blgtlme  operators 
In  the  United  States  and  unless  the  blgtlme 
hoodlums  can  deal  Interstate,  they  are  In 
great  dllBciilty  because  gambling  Is  not 
gambling  for  them;  It  Is  business,  and  when 
they  get  the  bets  in.  they  have  to  lay  off 
thoee  bets  and  there  are  major  layoff  centers 
In  about  10  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Now.  they  cannot  telephone  information 
acroes  State  lines  because,  regarding 
gambUng,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  Federal 
^w.  They  cannot  transport  gambling  para- 
phernalia; they  can't  toing  gambling  para- 
phernalia from  Chicago  into  New  York,  or 
fnHn  New  York  into  Ohio.  That  Is  all  lll^al 
now.  so  the  result  la.  gambling  has  been  cut 
down  tremendously  and  I  know  that's  true 
in  the  cities  that  all  of  you  represent. 

OAMBUNO   CUT   DOWN 

In  the  big  footbaU  games  they  used  to 
bet — the  year  before  last — up  to  $70  million 
In  the  United  States.  Last  year  In  the  blg- 
tlme football  games.  It  was  down  to  $3  or  f4 
million,  less  than  10  percent  of  what  It  had 
been  in  the  past.  The  blgtlme  hoodlums 
have  been  badly  hurt  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  and  in  addition  to  that,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  is  now  conduct- 
ing investigations  In  more  than  4,000  cases 
based  Just  on  this  legislation. 

The  head  of  the  Royal  Mounted  Police  in 
Canada  said  that  they  were  having  a  tre- 
mendous problem  In  Canada  now  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  blgtlme  gamblers— the 
blgtlme  gangsters  In  the  United  States be- 
cause of  the  effort  that  was  being  made  in 
the  United  States,  were  now  all  coming  Into 
Canada  and  that  they  were  having  to  deal 
with  them. 

We  have  convicted  some  major  gangsters, 
such  as  Mickey  Cohen  on  the  west  coast, 
who  has  now  been  sent  away  In  a  conviction 
that  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
Frankle  Carbo,  who  was  the  underworld 
king  of  boxing  for  so  many  years;  and  others 
all  across  the  United  States.  If  you  are 
interested  In  details  of  some  of  these  figures 
in  your  own  comunlties.  to  your  own  areas, 
in  your  own  States,  we  would  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide them  to  you. 

There  have  been  about  more  than  four 
times  as  nxany  hours  of  grand  Juries  than 
before,  and  the  convictions  of  people  In- 
volved In  organized  crime  have  Jumped 
tremendoxisly. 


Again,  it  ia  Just  the  beginning,  and  it  Is 
too  early  to  tell  what  the  record  Is  gfolng  to 
be.    But  certainly  we  have  made  a  beginntog. 

And  now  Juat  briefly  on  the  last  area  which 
Is  Juvenile  deUnqueney— as  you  know  I  don't 
think  there  has  probably  been  a  subject 
which  has  been  dlscxissed  more,  written 
about  more  than  Juvenile  delinquency.  And 
less  done  about  the  Juvenile  delinquency. 

AKXA  or  OaSAT  IMTBtXST 

It  has  been  an  area  that  has  been  a  great 
interest  to  the  President  and  to  the  rest  of 
us  and  we  have  made  an  effort,  we  were  able 
to  get  some  legislation  passed  last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  legislation  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed over  the  iierlod  of  the  last  10  years — 
we  got  laws  that  gave  us  $10  million  a  year 
for  3  years. 

.  We  have  about  6,000  young  people  in  our 
Federal  prisons  and  we  set  up  "halfway 
houses."  one  in  Los  Angeles,  one  in  Chicago, 
and  one  In  New  York  In  an  experimental 
operation.  Young  boys  Instead  of  being  re- 
turned to  the  same  environment,  to  the  same 
friends,  to  the  same  home  life  that  they  came 
from,  right  out  of  prtson,'*wlll  go  to  this 
"halfway  house."  And  we  have  special  coun- 
selors there  who  will  help  them.  They  will 
spend  about  3  months  ir  this  "halfway 
house."  They  wlU  be  helped  and  assisted  in 
getting  a  Job.  They  will  be  told  how  to  dress 
before  they  go  to  an  nnployment  agency. 
They  will  be  told  where  they  can  go  for 
recreation;  they  will  be  helped  and  assisted 
as  far  as  friends  and  associates  are  concerned. 

All  of  this  effort  will  be  made  over  a 
period  of  2>4  or  3  months.  This  program 
has  been  in  existence  now  for  about  0 
months  and  has  been  tremendously  success- 
ful, and  I  h(^)e  will  be  expanded. 

We  dont  feel  that  Juvenile  delinquency, 
is  going  to  be  solved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has  got  to  be  solved  at  the  local 
level — but  at  the  local  level  In  New  York, 
they  solve  It  one  way,  they  deal  with  it  In 
one  way;  to  Chicago  to  another  way;  in  Los 
Angeles  to  another  way;  to  North  Carolina  a 
different  way;  in  Florida  a  different  way. 

What  Is  the  best  system?  Nobody  really 
has  known.  Who  are  the  foremost  experts 
to  this  field?  So  we  are  gotog  to  eetabllsh 
a  center  where  everybody  can  come  who  has 
a  reqx>nslblllty  at  the  local  level,  local 
authorities,  the  voluntary  organizations. 
There  will  be  one  place  where  they  can  come 
and  find  various  methods  to  deal  with  Ju- 
venile deltoquency. 

LONG-BANCX  PBOGEAM 

Also  no  statistics  have  ever  been  kept  on 
young  people  who  get  toto  dlfllculty— and 
there  are  more  than  2  million  every  year, 
the  ones  that  actually  go  to  prison.  Where' 
did  they  come  from?  How  did  they  behave 
when  they  were  to  prison?  What  happened 
to  them  once  they  got  out?  There  Is  noth- 
ing known  about  that  at  the  present  time. 
But  what  we  are  doing  is  correlating  all  of 
the  Information  across  the  country  and  have 
that  to  one  place,  so  that  we  follow  these 
young  people  who  get  into  difficulty,  and 
find  out  what  happens  to  them  after  they 
get  out.  We  feel  that  to  a  period  of  8  or  10 
years  a  great  deal  can  come  from  that. 

We  have  also  given  grants  in  8  or  10 
cities  for  a  study  of  Juvenile  deltoquency. 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
better  prisons.  It  has  to  do  with  housing, 
it  has  to  do  with  education,  it  has  to  do 
with  home  environment,  it  nas  to  do  with 
recreation. 

What  can  be  done  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
togton;  what  should  be  done  to  the  city 
of  Chicago,  or  the  city  of  New  York,  or  the 
city  of  Loe  Angeles,  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem? 

Now,  It  doesnt  do  any  good  Just  giving 
them  a  mUlion  dollars — and  then  they  con- 
ttoue  the  same  programs  that  have  been  con- 


tinued In  the  past.  What  we  have  done  is 
Riven  a  number  of  these  communities  any- 
where from  9100,000  to  $250,000  to  make  a 
Etudy,  to  come  in  with  a  plan  as  to  what  they 
an  do  and  what  they  might  do  to  that  local 
Community  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

We  have  set  up  a  group  of  ezperte  to  go 
laround  and  to  examtoe  the  various  com- 
munities, to  find  out  who  has  the  best  Ideas 
tto  deal  with  the  problem.  Then  a  grant  is 
jglven  to  make  a  more  systematic  study  that 
Should  go  on  for  anywhere  from  6  months 
to  a  year.  The  study  will  be  considered  here 
Ito  Washington,  and  we  will  then  make  a  de- 
Itermination  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Again,  this  Is  a  step  forward.  It  Is  not 
Igoing  to  answer  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
deltoquency,  but  at  least  something  now  Is 
Ibelng  done  about  it.  We  are  not  Just  talking 
about  It;  we  are  not  Jxist  preachtog  about  It. 
We  have  an  organized  plan  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  problem  and  try  to  help  these 
young  people  who  get  into  difficulties. 

These  are  three  areas  where  we  have  tried 
to  take  some  steps.  As  I  say,  we  haven't 
[licked  them,  but  in  my  Judgment,  we  have 
Itaken  some   major  steps  forward. 


iForty-iecond  ABUTertary  of  PoHsk  Sol- 
dier's Day  Obserred  at  Eddinftoa,  Pa^ 
Ani:utt  12,  19<>2,  by  Post  No.  12  of  tbe 
Polish  Army  Veterans  AssodatioB  of 
Philadelphia  and  Their  Ladies  Aaxiliary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  °' 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PXNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  16,  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rjic- 
ORD,  I  submit  for  insertion  in  the  Rxooaa 
6n  address  I  had  the  honor  to  make 
On  August  12  at  Eddington,  Pa.  The 
Occasion  was  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
Establishment  of  Polish  Soldier's  Day 
^nd  the  event  was  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Post  No.  12  of  the  Polish  Army 
Veterans  Association  of  Philadelphia 
&nd  their  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

In  addition.  I  am  including  a  copy  of 
the  program  and  the  text  of  a  resolution 
tinanimously  adopted  by  the  members 
<)f  the  association  on  this  occasion  hon- 
<)ring  the  memory  of  their  departed 
Comrades. 

The  address,  program,  and  resolution 
loUow : 

A  Tribute  to  ths  Polish  Sounza  on  th« 
42d  Annivkrsa«t  of  Poush  SoLDiaa's  Dat 

(Address  by  Representative  Jamks  E.  Van 
Zandt.  Member  of  Congress,  20th  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Polish  Soldier's 
Day  celebration,  42d  anniversary,  at  Ed- 
dington, Pa.,  Aug.  12,  1962) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  In  this 
Urogram  observing  the  42d  anniversary  of 
Polish  Soldier's  Day  under  the  sporiSOTshlp 
i^f  Post  No.  12  of  the  Polish  Army  Veterans 
and  its  Ladles  Auxiliary. 

Having  been  invited  to  deliver  the  prto- 
Olpal  address  on  this  occasion,  not  only  do 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  Poet 
No.  12  and  Its  auxiliary  for  sponsorship  of 
t|hla  anniversary  program,  but  I  wish  to 
Sftress  the  great  contribution  the  Polish 
soldiers  have  made  to  their  native  land. 
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It  Is  cotnmoa  knowledge  that  the  fate  and 
the  desttoy  of  all  nations,  from  the  most 
ancient  times  to  our  own  day,  are  formed 
and  fashioned  by  its  soldiers. 

Throughout  the  long  and  rather  \meven 
course  of  himian  history  soldiers  of  all  na- 
tions, and  especially  those  dauntless  Polish 
soldiers  serving  to  Poland's  world-famed 
cavalry  unite,  together  with  thoae  gallant 
Polish  soldlen.  of  freedom  fighting  to  our 
Revolutionary  War,  all  have  had  an  Impor- 
tant share  and  have  played  a  decisive  role  in 
the  making  of  nations  and  In  the  shaping  of 
their  destiny  and  their  fate. 

The  soldier's  mato  task  is  his  role  In  safe- 
guarding and  matotaintog  the  todependence 
and  sovereign  totegrlty  of  city,  stete,  and 
nation. 

Thus  the  all -Important  task  of  soldiers 
Is  the  making  of  nations — the  shaping  of 
their  destiny  ijid.  then  servtog  as  guardians 
of  the  fate  of  nations. 

These  broad  generalizations  may  seem  too 
sweeping — and  perhaps  as  a  combat  veteran 
of  two  world  wars  I  may  be  regarded  as 
magnlf3rtog  tiie  role  and  Importance  of 
soldiers  in  national  histories. 

I  find  it  hard  to  overemphasise  or  praise 
too  highly  th4!  supreme  importance  of  sol- 
diers In  the  dAcult  task  of  nation  mnUng 
and  nation  gusrdtog. 

Down  throuijh  the  ages  good  soldiers  have 
always  deserved  to  be,  both  to  time  of  war 
as  well  as  to  peacetime,  the  admired  and 
honored  citizens  of  a  nation.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  to  the  case  of  the  soldier  of 
Poland. 

The  long,  eventful,  dramatic,  and  tragic 
history  of  the  Polish  people  to  their  struggle 
for  todependence  is  universally  known. 

During  the  days  of  the  grandeur  and  glory 
of  the  Polish  nation,  as  well  as  to  Ite  decline 
and  destructicn  by  Ite  foes,  the  Polish 
soldier  has  shared  Ite  glory  and  has  suffered 
Ite  misfortunes 

In  glory  and  to  misfortune  he  has  stead- 
fastly remained  true  to  his  calltog.  to  serve 
to  the  best  of  bis  ability  and  to  the  llmlte 
of  his  physical  power  the  righteous  cause  of 
the  Polish  people  by  flghttog  and  dytog  for 

Durtog  the  Irifancy  of  their  nation  Polish 
soldiers  leame<t  this  supremely  Important 
lesson  10  centuries  ago  to  the  days  of  their 
first  national  king,  Mlesako  I,  the  founder  of 
the  Polish  klnglom. 

This  foundto;  father  of  Poland,  with  the 
aid  of  a  band  an  Polish  soldiers,  extended  his 
reign  northward  to  the  Baltic  shore  and 
southward  to  the  foothills  of  the  western 
Carpathians. 

On  his  death  to  902  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  worthy  son,  the  famotis  Boleslav  the 
Brave,  who  as  ;%  courageous  soldier  and  re- 
sourceful state-unan  Is  known  in  Poland's 
history  as  BoletJav  the  Great. 

For  more  than  80  years  this  gallant  knight, 
the  first  soldier  and  first  servant  of  Poland, 
served  Poland's  cause  by  strengthening  the 
Polish  state  an<i  thus  maktog  it  one  of  the 
best  organized  and  most  important  countries 
in  Eastern  Evut>pe. 

Through  his  soldierly  gallantry  and  astute 
stetesmanship  this  warrlor-klng  raised  Po- 
land to  the  rank  of  a  leading  European 
country. 

In   his    almott    miraculous   suoceaa   bis 

ability  as  a  soldier  proved  far  more  Im- 
portant than  his  stetesmanship,  for  those 
were  the  days  of  wanior-klngs  of  uncommon 
valor  and  extraordinary  courage.  And  Po- 
land was  fortuxuite  to  havtog  a  good  supply 
of  such  leaders,  men  of  noble  character  and 
Indomlteble  wUI. 

And,  as  the  whole  world  knows,  these  great 
sons  of  Poland,  beaklea  serving  Poland's 
sacred  cause,  have  also  served  the  Burc^iean 
cause*,  th«  American  cause,  and  the 
cause  of  humanity. 


But  long  before  the  fame  of  Polish  sol- 
diers was  known  in  other  parte  of  Europe, 
and  many  centuries  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  they  were  guarding  Europe  against 
Ite  non-European  invaders. 

For  several  centuries  when  Eastern  Europe 
was  under  attack  by  Mongols  and  Tartars 
from  Asia  the  fighting  men  of  Poland  often 
found  themselves  between  Christian  Europe 
and  Ite  non-Chrlstlan  foes,  the  powerful 
Asiatic  hordes  to  their  massive  westward 
movement. 

In  this  defense  of  Eiirope's  Christian  civi- 
lization these  devoutly  Christian  Polish  sol- 
diers fought  with  doubled  coxirage  and  with 
totense  fervor  because  they  knew  that  they 
were  defendtog  supreme  causes,  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  church  and  the  righteous  cause 
of  Poland. 

Centuries  later — late  in  the  17th  century — 
when  the  same  Exirope's  sacred  cause  was 
under  the  attack  of  the  Ottoman  Turks — 
it  was  saved  by  the  slngxUarly  swift  mobi- 
lization of  the  Polish  soldiers  under  their 
warrlor-ktog,  Sobleskl  the  Great. 

Yes,  to  the  year  1683  the  invtodble  forces 
of  vlctorioiis  Ottoman  Sulten  had  besieged 
Vienna  and  this  last  citedel  of  central  Eu- 
rope was  about  to  fall  to  Ite  un-Chrlstlan 
foes,  and  it  was  saved  by  the  gallantry  of 
Poland's  greatest  king  to  modem  times, 
Sobleskl  the  Great:  it  was  saved  by  his  organ- 
izing genius,  hl8  supremely  successful  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  battle  and  his  unmatohed 
mastery  of  the  art  of  fighttog  a  decisive  and 
successful  battle  against  a  superior  enemy. 

80  In  the  year  1683,  on  that  fateful  Sep- 
tember 11  when  King  Sobleskl 's  combtoed 
Polish  and  Austrian  forces  defeated  the  far 
superior  Turkish  forces  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  the  victorious  armies  not  only  saved 
Europe  from  the  ravages  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  but  by  that  decisive  victory  they 
brought  an  end  to  Turkish  expansion  to 
Europe. 

Here  again  It  Is  proverbial  to  talk  and  ex- 
pand on  the  bravery  and  courage  of  Polish 
soldiers  and  also  of  their  heroic  king,  So- 
bleskl the  Great. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  look  upon 
this  miraculous  feat  of  Polish  sollders  as  one 
of  the  finest  services  that  these  gallant 
fighters  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
civilization  and  to  htimanity. 

About  a  century  after  the  glorious  fight  of 
Polish  soldiers  against  the  Turks  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  another  great  war  was  being 
fought  to  the  British  colonies  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Our  Revolutionary  War  had  attracted  many 
gallant  soldiers  from  many  lands  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  But  among  all  thoee  who 
found  means  to  secure  passage  to  the  New 
World  where  they  hoped  to  have  a  chance  to 
fight  for  a  noble  cause,  none  had  any  purer 
and  unmixed  motive  than  those  Poles  who 
rallied  to  our  cause. 

They  enrolled  to  our  fighting  forces  and 
then  distinguished  themselves  as  leaders  and 
organizers  of  fighting  unite. 

There  were  many  Poles  who  thus  fought 
and  gave  their  lives  for  our  freedom,  thereby 
leaving  us  eternally  In  their  debt. 

Among  these  great  and  devoted  Polish 
soldiers  of  freedom,  two  stend  out: 

Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski's  name  has  long  be- 
come a  household  word  to  all  American 
homes  as  the  military  genius  who  organized 
our  cavalry  forces  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  fame  is  weU  estebllshed  as  the 
father  of  American  cavalry. 

Gen.  Tadetisz  Koecluszko  is  equally  well 
known  as  another  great  son  of  Poland  who 
served  with  equal  dlsttoctlon  to  our  Revo- 
lutionary War.  and  also  subsequently  to  his 
native  land  In  fighting  for  Poland's  freedom. 
When  Poland  "a  brave  Polish  aoldicn  were 
fighting  for  freedom  to  other  landa.  Poland 
was  liavlng  her  most  agonlztog  period  to  her 
long  history. 


Late  to  the  18th  centiU7  her  powerful  and 
Implacable  foes — ^Austrlans.  Pruaalans,  and 
Russians — partitioned  her  among  themaelves. 
put  an  end  to  independent  Poland,  and  en- 
slaved the  Polish  people. 

Fortunately,  however,  these  autoerades 
were  unable  to  put  an  end  to  the  living 
spirit  of  Poland.  Patriotic  and  fighting 
Poles  lived  on  it  and  they  bred  a  caste  of 
fighters  who  vowed  to  fight  and  die  for 
Poland's  freedom. 

Poland's  conqueror  could  not  suppress 
Poland's  fighting,  soldierly  spirit. 

For  more  than  100  years  tbaac  daring  Poles 
carried  on  their  underground  fight  against 
all  three  of  their  oppreasocs. 

During  the  First  World  War,  when  Poland's 
historic  foes  were  defeated  and  their  regimes 
shattered,  Poland  regained  her  freedocn. 
Poland's  sons  had  fought  to  that  war  on  Uie 
side  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 
And.  JvLst  as  Polish-Americans  fou^t  to  our 
forces  with  gallantry  and  rt««Mr>^tk^.  so 
Polish  soldiers  wghting  to  the  armlfls  of  our 
allies  gave  a  splendid  account  of  themselves. 

Their  services  were  universally  recognized. 
And  as  a  reward  for  their  contributions  and 
for  the  Immense  sacrifices  they  had  made  for 
their  freedom,  they  were  assisted  to  regato- 
tog  their  Independence  at  the  end  of  that 
war. 

Durtog  the  next  two  decades  the  Poles  re- 
built their  war-ravaged  eotmtry.  eatabUahed 
their  own  national  InstltutlonB,  organlaed  a 
powerful  army  under  the  Indomlteble  Max- 
shal  PUsudskl,  and  were  quite  content  with 
their  lot  to  their  homeland. 

But  the  course  of  politics  to  neighboring 
Russia  and  Germany,  particularly  to  the  late 
1930's,  ushered  to  tragedy  to  todependent 
Poland,  to  free  Europe,  and  to  Western  civi- 
lization. 

Neither  Poland's  strong  army  by  Itself  nor 
those  of  her  allies  to  the  west  were  able  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war. 

Poland  was  the  first  victim  of  that  war 
and  the  soldiers  of  Poland  were  the  first  to 
resist  the  far  superior  and  brutal  forces  of 
Hitler's  Germany. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  Poland's  gallant  and 
brave  soldiers  that  under  the  most  adverse 
and  heartbreaking  conditions  they  carried 
on  their  fi^t  against  their  ruthless  and  im- 
mensely superior  foes  for  more  than  5  yean. 

Throughout  these  agonizing  years  the 
patriotic  Pole's  ingenuity  and  his  readtoeas 
to  give  his  life  for  his  co\intry*s  cause  earned 
the  free  world's  admiration  and  affection. 
Most  glorious  was  their  stand  against  the 
Nazis  to  the  abortive  but  heroic  maas  rising 
In  Warsaw  to  the  summer  of  1944. 

In  that  epic  fighting  between  the  Polish 
underground  and  their  Nazi  oppressors,  the 
Polish  soldier's  valor  and  bravery  assured  him 
a  dlsttoct  place  among  the  heroes  of  the  last 
war. 

Eighteen  years  have  gone  by  since  that 
epic  struggle  in  Warsaw  and  the  glory  which 
the  Polish  soldiers  earned  by  their  gallantry 
and  bravery  tliere  looms  larger  and  grander 
today,  even  though  they  were  treacherously 
abandoned  and  then  betrayed  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

In  the  face  of  the  multitude  of  lierolc 
services  which  Polish  soldien  have  rendered 
to  their  cotmtry  and  its  people,  to  Europe 
and  ite  civilization,  and.  of  course,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  during  our  Revolutionary 
War,  X  find  It  dlfflcidt  to  praise  too  highly 
the  fine  and  noble  deeds  of  Polish  soldiers. 

I  know  I  can  hardly  do  Justice  to  my  com- 
mente  to  the  descendante  of  Bolsalav  the 
Brave  and  Sobieskl  the  Great  or  to  tbe 
q;>trltual  followers  of  Kosdussko  and 
PulaakL  Nor  can  I  do  Justice  in  my  ramarka 
to  the  true  disc^es  of  Marshal  PUsudskl 
and  to  all  those  wtio  served  tinder  Osnerals 
Slkorskl.  Sosnkowaki.  and 
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lUay  grtttt  ■oos  of  Poland,  yw.  many  of 
b«r  gtfteBt  aoMton  of  tlwedom.  find  thMn- 
MlTW  far  «way  tram  tbelr  natlTe  Poland 
today.  TlMniaanda  at  them  are  welcomed  in 
tbto  great  BepubUo  and  many  of  them  are 
amonc  Amarlea'a  outstanding  naturalised 
dtiwna. 

Thaae  aoildlers  may  rest  aoBured  that  we  In 
this  oountry  are  fully  aware  and  duly  appre- 
ciattT*  of  their  suiwrb  servioes  to  the  cause 
o<  freedom. 

As  X  conclude,  let  me  again  pay  tribute 
to  the  memlten  of  Poet  Ho.  13  Polish  Army 
Veterans  and  Its  auzUlary  for  their  sponsor- 
ship Off  this  annual  Polish  Soldiers  Day. 

Through  such  an  observance  you  keep  alive 
in  the  minds  of  the  Perish  people,  as  well  as 
all  Amsrteans.  the  determination  on  the  part 
of  P^and  as  a  nation  to  sliake  off  the  yoke 
of  atbelstle  «'j^ww»»nit»ttn 

Tou  give  a  ray  Of  hope  to  the  Polish  people 
that  Poland,  as  a  nation  protected  by  the 
courageous  Polish  soldier,  may  once  m<»e 
enjoy  the  liberty  and  freedom  yearned  for 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people. 


Holy 


PiocauM 

10:30    AJC. 

at  St.  Adalbert's  Church. 

9    P.M. 


Presentation  and  review  of  color  guards. 

Introduction,  Lt.  Alexander  Machowski, 
conmumder,  Polish  Army  Veterans  Post  No. 
12. 

Toastmaster.  Hon.  Julian  Zbytnlewskl, 
first  national  senior  vice  commander  of 
Polish  Army  Veterans  Association. 

Invocation.  Bev.  Francis  Paleckl.  pastor, 
St.  Adalbert's  Church. 

American  and  Polish  national  anthems, 
Polish  American  Musicians  Association 
Band. 

Address.  Hon.  Theodore  S.  Outowiez,  in- 
surance commissioner.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Musical  selections.  Polish  American  Musi- 
cians Association  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Pudllnski. 

Principal  address,  Hon.  Jamss  E.  Van 
Zamdt,  Member,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Polish  folk  dances.  St.  Adalbert's  Polish 
Language  School. 

Resolution.  Luclan  P.  Pazulski.  Esq..  direc- 
tor, Pennsylvania  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Introduction  of  honored  guests. 

Taps  in  honcMT  of  deceased  Polish  soldiers. 
Rudy  Meinhart,  Hmu-Roes-Weiss  Poet  861 
VFW,  officer  of  the  day. 

Benediction.  Rev.  John  A.  Naja,  pastor,  St. 
Ladialaus  Church. 

Finale,  "Boee  Cos  Polske." 


The  following  reeolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  exercises  commemorating  the 
annual  and  42d  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Soldiers  Day  celebration,  sponsored  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Polish  Army  Veterans 
Association,  Poet  No.  12.  and  Its  Ladles 
Auxiliary,  in  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Assembled  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Polish  Army  Veterans  Association.  Poet  No. 
13.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  we  veterans  having 
paid  tribute  to  the  valiant  Poles  who  fell 
on  the  battlefields  of  glory  for  their  country, 
for  Christianity,  for  freedom,  and  democracy, 
do  horeby  resolve  as  follows: 

The  Polish  Soldiers  Day,  as  decreed  by  the 
constitutional  Polish  Parliament  In  Warsaw. 
Poland,  some  49  years  ago,  was  chiefly  de- 
signed as  an  observance  of  the  heroic  Polish 
defense  in  1030  which  resxilted  In  the  routing 
Of  the  Bolshevist  hcvdes  that  Invaded  the 
newly  reborn  oountry.  Obeervance  of  the 
polish  Soldiers  Day.  August  15.  In  present- 
day  Oommunlst-niled  Poland  Is  forbidden, 
as  Is  Poland's  Independence  Day,  Nownber 
11.    It  behooves  us  then  to  give  all  aid  and 


comfort  to  those  who  are  bent  on  observing 
PoUsh  Soldiers  Day  in  commemoration  of 
the  glorious  deeds  of  all  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  In  defense  of  Poland,  in- 
cluding those  of  them  who,  like  Kociuszko 
and  Pulaski,  also  fought  for  our  American 
Independence. 

Since  most  everybody  of  the  natives  In 
Poland  truly  became  a  soldier  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Nazi  and  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
coimtry  after  Hitler  and  Stalin  invaded 
Poland  and  divided  it  between  themselves. 
Polish  Soldiers  Day  became  the  occasion  for 
the  observance  of  a  universal  sacrifice  of  the 
Polish  people,  the  first  to  fight  In  defense 
against  totalitarianism  In  World  War  II  and. 
as  one  of  our  Presidents  said,  the  Inspiration 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We.  there- 
fore, salute  today  not  only  the  Polish  soldiers 
here  gathered,  but  also  the  one  who  fought 
BO  bravely  side  by  side  with  our  U.S.  forces 
and  ova  Western  Allies  on  land,  on  the  seas, 
and  in  the  air,  distinguishing  himself  In  the 
battle  of  London;  at  Narvik,  Norway;  In 
Tobruk,  Africa;  on  Monte  Casslno,  Italy;  at 
La  Falalse,  France;  at  Arnhem,  Holland,  and 
on  the  high  seas  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  also  resolve  that  this  observance  today 
Is  a  fit  occasion  to  renew  the  June  16,  1962. 
entreaties  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  at  its  sLcth  na- 
tional meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  directed 
to  the  White  House  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  aid  to  the  people  of 
Poland  be  extended  and  not  discontinued  by 
our  Government.  We  likewise  renew  our 
national  body's  representations  to  the  effect 
that  in  a  larger  view  of  history,  Poland,  due 
to  its  geographic  position.  Its  national  tem- 
per, and  Ite  thousand-year-old  ties  with 
Western  culttire  and  Christianity,  is  in  fact, 
an  Invincible  barrier  in  the  path  of  per- 
nicious Soviet  designs  for  world  conquest. 
Consequently,  at  this  time,  we  also  renew 
our  hopes  that  our  national  administration, 
at  an  early  date,  -will  see  fit  to  recognize 
Poland's  western  borders  along  the  Odra- 
Nysa  line,  thereby  removing  the  fears  of  the 
Polish  people  in  their  homeland,  convincing 
them  that  Oerman  eastward  aggression  Is 
definitely  checked  by  the  West.  At  this 
time  we  also  repeat  the  stand  taken  by  our 
national  body  in  Its  statement  of  policy  that 
we  will  accept  no  determination  of  Poland's 
boundaries  which  does  not  assure  that  na- 
tion not  only  her  present  western  boundary, 
but  also  the  ret\im  to  her  of  her  territory  on 
the  east  annexed  by  Soviet  Russia. 

And  we  finally  resolve  that  the  hereinabove 
described  statements  be  forwarded  In  their 
entirety  to  the  White  House,  to  our  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  ovir  representatives  In 
both  Houses  of  the  n.S.  Congress. 

Alszandex  Machowski, 
Commander,  Polish  Army  Veterans  Post 
No.  12  and  Chairman  of  the  Polish 
Soldiers  Day  Celebration. 

LnciAN  F.  PAZUI.SKI,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 


Find*  Stray  Balloon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

OV   NnXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  16,  1962 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  and  constituents  of  my  dis- 
trict are  maintaining  their  deserved 
reputation  for  alertness  to  threats  of 
foreign  invasions.     The   other  day,   a 


story  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Public  Mirror  of  Arapahoe,  Nebr.,  read* 
ing  as  follows : 

Finds  Stkat  Balloon 

An  unusual  find  was  made  in  the  water- 
melon patch  at  the  I.  L.  Carskadon  farm  on 
the   valley,  southeast  of  Arapahoe,  Sunday. 

It  was  the  remains  of  a  small  blue  balloon, 
which  from  Its  fringed  condition  had  suf- 
fered a  peculiar  explosion.  Attached  to  the 
long  string  on  It  was  part  of  another  red 
balloon. 

The  advertising  on  It  reads;  "Vote  for 
Petir  H.  Dominick  for  U.S.  Senator." 

Research  shows  that  Mr.  Dominick,  of 
Englewood.  Colo.,  was  last  year  a  Colorado 
U.S.  Representative  and  It  Is  guessed  that  he 
Is  now  campaigning  for  the  Senate. 

How  far  and  from  where  the  balloons  had 
traveled  Is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

Not  only  was  the  story  interesting,  and 
the  detective  work  accurate,  but  the  edi- 
tor was  even  kind  enough  to  send  Con- 
gressman Dominick  a  copy  of  it.  I  had 
recognized  that  my  able  colleague  and 
good  friend.  Congressman  Dominick,  of 
Colorado,  was  putting  on  a  vigorous  and 
high-flying  campaign  for  the  position  of 
U.S.  Senator,  but  I  had  not  realized  how 
high  flying  it  was  until  I  saw  this  article. 
It  seems  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  balloons  descended  from  orbit  in 
Arapahoe,  Nebr.,  as  my  good  friend  Con- 
gressman Dominick  claims  as  his  home- 
town Englewood,  Colo.,  which  lies  com- 
fortably and  prosperously  in  Arapahoe 
County.  Colo. 

On  behalf  of  the  Public  Mirror,  the 
citizens  of  Arapahoe,  and  myself,  we  wish 
him  well  in  his  campaign  for  the  Senate 
and  assure  him  that  he.  as  well  as  his 
balloons,  are  welcome  in  Arapahoe,  Nebr. 


Over  $100,000  in  Excess  Profits  Should 
Be  RecoYcred  by  Justice  Departmeit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  16,  1962 

:  Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
jSpeaker.  the  Navy  Department  Bureau 
of  Ships  has  paid  a  manufacturer  al- 
most 50  percent  in  excess  profits  for  the 
jmanufacture  of  a  small,  transistorized 
ipower  supply  and  in  so  doing  has  wasted 
at  least  $175,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
Imoney — probably  much  more. 

As  a  result  of  my  study  of  military 
|Procurement  and  as  a  result  of  the  as- 
sistance given  me  by  the  General  Ac- 
icounting  Office,  I  have  been  able  to  pin- 

Eint  payment  of  excess  profits  by  the 
ivy  whereas  a  Senate  committee  failed 
the  same  attempt.  I  have  also  been 
fable,  with  GAO  cooperation,  to  set  the 
$tage  for  the  recovery  of  excess  profits 
from  the  Admiral  Corp.  of  Chicago,  HI., 
by  the  Justice  Department  to  whom  I 
^hall  shortly  refer  this  case. 

The  power  supply  that  has  been  pur- 
chased Is  known  In  procurement  circles 
^  the  PP-2100.    It  fits  Into  an  aircraft 
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radio  known  as  the  ARC-27.  The  prices 
paid  for  this  small  power  supply  are 
fantastic,  and  the  overcharge  by  the  con- 
tractor is  even  more  fantastic.  The  fact 
that  the  Navy  allowed  this  overcharge  to 
occur  without  taking  even  routine  audit 
procedures  to  find  out  about  it  is  an 
indictment — a  further  indictment.  I 
might  say — of  the  inefSciency,  incom- 
petency, and  resultant  waste  that  is 
rampant  in  our  defense  budget. 

My  attention  was  first  alerted  when  I 
read  testimony  before  the  Senate  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  on  the 
procurement  of  the  PP-2100.  In  those 
hearings.  Navy  people  declared  that  be- 
cause of  urgency  of  delivery  the  Navy 
was  forced  to  buy  the  power  supply  sole 
source  from  the  Admiral  Corp.  of 
Chicago,  111. — 7,000  units  were  purchased 
at  a  price  of  (360  each.  About  90  days 
later,  the  record  shows,  there  developed 
additional  requirements  which  resulted 
in  a  competitive  procurement.  This 
resulted  in  an  award  of  contract  to  Cres- 
cent Communications,  Inc.,  at  a  unit 
price  of  $180.  This,  in  itself,  might  not 
be  significant.  What  I  found  to  be  star- 
tling was  the  fact  that  on  the  competi- 
tive procurement.  Admiral  submitted  an 
unsuccessful  bid  of  $181.45  per  unit  for 
the  identical  equipment  they  had  been 
selling  the  Government  for  $360.  This 
was  exactly  one-half  Admiral's  previous 
price.    . 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Speaker, 
had  I  purchased  a  home  in  Bedford.  Ind., 
for  $36,000  and  found  out  2  months  later 
that  the  same  builder  sold  an  identical 
home  in  an  identical  location  for  half 
that  price,  I  would  be  alarmed,  to  say 
thef  least. 

On  this  basis  of  thought,  I  made  in- 
quiry of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
asked  for  assistance  in  obtaining  more 
facts. 

Last  August  I  requested  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  review  this  entire  pro- 
curement. In  October,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  responded  with  a  re- 
port that  indicated  that  according  to 
Admiral's  records  it  realized  a  lower  rate 
of  profit  than  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  negotiations  with  the  Navy.  The 
GAO  report  continued  that  Admiral, 
while  allowed  to  make  a  10-percent  profit 
on  the  contract,  stated  it  actually  made 
a  profit  of  only  3.93  percent.  GAO  felt 
this  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  no  ex- 
cess profits  were  involved. 

This  pitiful  profit  stimulated  my  curi- 
osity even  more  and  on  October  17, 1961, 
I  advised  Mr.  Campbell  that  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  report  or  with  an  un- 
supported overall  statement  by  Admiral. 
I  requested  a  complete  audit  of  the  con- 
tracts involved. 

Just  a  week  ago  today,  the  Comptroller 
General  reported  to  me  that  the  audit 
for  the  PP-2100  power  supply  procure- 
ment had  been  completed.  The  General 
Accounting  report  states  that  the  Ad- 
miral Corp.  actually  realized  a  profit  of 
$355,000,  or  more  than  14  percent  of  the 
contract.  This  compares,  the  GAO  re- 
port continues,  to  an  allowable  profit  of 
$252,280  and  with  a  profit  of  $179,000  or 
7  percent  of  the  total  contract,  which 
Admiral  now  says  it  made. 


In  other  words,  we  have  this  situation. 
Admiral  at  first  said  it  made  under  4- 
percent  profit.  Now  it  says  it  made  over 
7  percent.  It  was  allowed  10  percent  by 
terms  of  the  contract,  but  General  Ac- 
counting Office  auditors  have  learned  it 
realized  a  14-percent  profit. 

This  means  that  Admiral  enjoyed  a 
profit  of  at  least  $100,000  more  than  ever 
contemplated  by  the  Navy  or  allowed  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  It  also  should 
be  said  that  the  Navy  has  never  pxirsued 
this  matter  nor  has  it  attempted  to  re- 
cover the  excess  profits.  When  I  think 
of  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to  get  $75,000 
added  to  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  for  flood  control  to  save  lives,  this 
throwing  away  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
makes  my  blood  boil.  The  highhanded, 
profligate  policies  of  our  Constitution 
Avenue  "junkers  class"  is  again  disclosed 
for  what  it  is — "Incompetency,  Incor- 
porated." 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  another  "after 
the  fact '  story.  Navy  sole-source  pur- 
chasing officials  buy  a  6-pound  power 
supply  for  $360  and  spend  $2.5  million 
for  7,000  of  them.  The  "sole  source" 
action  was  based  on  urgency  of  deUvery, 
and  the  taxpayers'  ix>ckets  were  picked. 
This  has  been  proven  by  subsequent  GAO 
reports  and  by  the  fact  that  the  price 
was  cut  in  half  when  the  power  supply 
was  bought  with  the  force  of  competi- 
tion applied. 

The  astounding  thing  to  me  is  that 
this  has  not  been  brought  out  in  pre- 
vious inquiry  in  the  Senate,  when  a  lone 
Congressman  has  t>een  able,  by  keeping 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone,  to  ferret  out 
the  facts.  Another  astounding  thing  is 
that,  while  the  purchase  was  "justified" 
as  a  "sole  source"  action  because  of  an 
alleged  critical  need,  the  tube  version  of 
this  c>ower  supply  involved  has  been 
bought  by  the  Navy  E>epartment  since 
about  1940,  and  since  that  time,  up  to 
the  first  public  procurement,  it  was 
bought  sole  source  from  either  Admiral 
or  Collins. 

In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  Navy  had  been  buying  equip- 
ment that  was  operaticHial  imtil  it 
suddenly  all  failed  at  once,  and  the  only 
way  to  keep  the  aircraft  using  the  radio 
in  c<xnbat  readiness  was  to  pick  the  tax- 
payers' pockets  again.  The  utter  asi- 
ninity  of  this  position  is  only  tragic  be- 
cause the  constituted  committees  in 
looking  into  it  did  not  blow  it  to 
"smithereens." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  forward 
this  entire  case  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  attention  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  shall  make  available  to  him 
my  files  and  the  GAO  report  to  me  which 
says  that  sections  of  the  armed  services 
procurement  regulations  have  been 
violated.  I  think  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment should  recapture  in  the  courts  the 
$100,000  overcharge.  This  examinaticm 
will  turn  up  information  which  will  lead. 
I  believe,  to  further  recapture  of  money 
by  the  Justice  Department  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation. 

It  may  not  be  criminal  to  waste  the 
taxpayers'  money,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it 
ought  to  be,  and  It  is  high  time  we 


started  getting  back  some  of  the  money 
that  has  been  wasted  when  the  paths 
ol  waste  can  be  traced  and  the  money 
located. 


The  Quality  StabiliuilMu  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or   MOORSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSS 
Thursday.  August  IS.  1962 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  have  introduced  identical  quality 
stabilization  bills  in  the  87th  Congress. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  join  Uiem  in  so 
doing. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill,  as  en- 
acted, will  equalize  certain  rights  and 
opportunities  in  the  distribution  of 
branded  articles;  it  will  fvirtker  the  ad- 
vancement of  independent  retailing;  It 
will  help  consumers  to  have  a  txue 
standard  of  value  combining  both  qual- 
ity and  fair  price,  for  the  things  they 
buy :  it  will  discourage  monopoly  by  pro- 
moting competition;  it  will  help  the 
national  economy. 

The  bill  would  give  manufacturers  of 
branded  goods  certain  rights.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  permit  a  brand  owner  to 
establish  a  price,  or  a  range  of  prices, 
below  or  above  which  his  branded  prod- 
uct may  not  be  resold. 

This  is  a  right  that  is  already  enjoyed 
by  many  brand  owners — hut  not  by  the 
great  majority  of  brand  owners. 

Some  $30  billion  of  goods  are  sold  at 
retail  each  year  in  the  United  States  by 
brand  owners  who  lawfully  established 
the  absolute  price  at  which  these  goods 
could  be  resold  at  retail.  These  brand 
owners  include  the  great  retail  chahis 
of  the  country.  They  own  private 
brands — private  in  the  sense  that  these 
brands  are  sold  only  in  the  stores  of  the 
resi)ective  chains.  In  each  case,  the 
chain  establishes  a  uniform  price  for  a 
particular  branded  article,  notwithstand- 
ing differences  in  operating  cost  among 
the  various  outlets  of  the  chain.  In  the 
case  of  the  chain,  this  is  considered  good 
business.  There  are  other  brazMl  owners 
who  lawfully  establish  the  price  at  which 
their  products  are  sold  to  the  consumer. 
These  include  companies  which  sell 
brushes,  perfume,  electrical  ain>Uances, 
and  so  forth,  house  to  house  through 
canvassers,  and  the  publishers  of  news- 
pai>ers  and  magazines  that  sell  on  con- 
signment. The  list  can  be  continued 
Indefinitely.  These  brand  owners  have 
one  thing  in  common:  They  not  only 
own  certain  brands,  they  also  own  or 
control  the  means  for  distributing  than. 

The  quality  stabilization  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  extends  the  same  rights 
to  individuals,  partnerdiips,  and  corpo- 
rations who  are  brand  owners  but  who 
do  not  own  or  control  the  means  for  dis- 
tributing their  brands.  They  do  not  own 
the  distribution  system — ^which  includea 
not  only  chains,  supermarkets,  and  the 
like  but  also,  and  most  importantly,  the 
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uemils  S  BdlBnn  todependent  retellen 
who  malBe  «p  the  liidk  of  most  TnmliHMi 
TbcM  brand  ownen,  And  ^tut  nBUbcn 
of  tlidr  distrttmtkm  lystems,  rtgtatfofiy 
belieire  that  %bef.  too.  should  have  the 
cnqportunitgr  to  ezkjoy  the  benefits  of  uni- 
form but  eompetitite  prtetng.  Isayo(un- 
petitlTe  pricing  becsose  my  bill  reqidres 
that  «  bnnted  prodnet— to  be  eligible 
for  aiqdication  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  laust  be  in  free  and  open  oompe- 
tltioa  ulth  articles  of  the  same  genmd 
class  produced  bjr  ottwn.  This  require- 
ment. InddentaDy,  need  not  be  met  by 
brand  owneiB  who  also  own  or  control 
the  means  for  distributing  their  branded 
products.  What  this  bflj  would  promote 
Is  more  competttion— but  fair  competi- 
tion. The  small,  independent  retailer 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  compete 
effectively,  and  therefore,  successfully 
because  he  would  be  given  a  better  op- 
portunity to  sen.  and  at  a  reasonable 
profit,  the  bread  and  butter  items  on 
which  his  existence  depends.  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  big,  popular,  best-seller 
brands  of  the  marketplace — ^the  brands 
that  some  outlets  like  to  sell  at 
low.  low  prices— even  at  severe  losses — 
in  order  to  entice  customers  Into  their 
stores.  In  other  words.  Quality  stabili- 
zation would  restore  a  real  measure  of 
integrity  into  the  marketplace.  And 
integrity  of  maiketlng  practices  is  the 
American  shopper's  finest  guarantee  of 
fair  dealing,  of  honest  values. 

There  is  a  social  as  well  as  an  economic 
aspect  to  the  quality  stabilization  bin. 
I  know  something  about  tndq?endent 
merchants  for  I  have  been  a  director  of 
the  Community  Chest  in  my  own  com- 
munity. I  know  that  the  Independent 
merchants  of  the  community  contribute 
substantially  in  time,  talent,  and  money 
to  all  the  good  works  of  the  community — 
including  the  Ccunmunity  Chest.  They 
probably  give  10  times  as  much  as 
absentee-owned    retail    chains    to    the 

Community  Chest  in  the  community 

when  gii^ng  is  compared  on  the  basis 
of  so  many  dollars  contribution  for  every 
thousand  doUars  per  year  of  sales.  Who 
replaces  the  Independent  merchant  when 
he  Is  driven  out  of  business — largely  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  enoui^  doDars  In 
sales  to  compete  against  the  tacties  of 
prloe-Juggllng  absentee  operators? 

I  have  never  heard  a  customer  com- 
plain that  she  cannot  shop  around  for 
the  lowest  price  of  a  particular  chain 
brand  because  evory  chain  outlet  in  bar 
territory  charges  exactly  the  same  price 
for  that  brand  at  a  given  time.  A  chain, 
however  big  it  Is,  simply  could  not  afford 
to  charge  various  prices  tn  its  many  out- 
lets for  the  identical  brand.  It  would  lose 
its  r^utation  for  fair  dealing  at  once. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  reputable 
stores  in  the  United  States  have  a  one- 
price-to-every-customor  policy.  It  is  a 
policy  in  which  m«ss  distribution  has  de- 
veloped more  and  more  to  ke^  pace  with 
the  advancing  teChnoloflfles  that  have 
made  mass  production  possible.  It  is  a 
policy  that  has  assisted  in  mining  the 
United  States  the  world's  greatest  con- 
sumer market.  ^^ 

The  quaBty  staWHratlnn  UU  offers  an 
extension  of  the  ohe-prlce-to-every-cus- 
tomer  policy.    It  promotes  orderly  mar- 


keting; It  promotes  more  effective  mar- 
keting; it  promotes  the  economy.  It 
wXQ  be  good  for  our  country. 


ladcpeadcacc  Day  of  Cypras 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OV  MVW  TOIX 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thturtdajf,  August  16,  1962 

ACr.  POWELL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita^j 
ticms  to  His  Excellency,  the  President  ofl| 
CymuB,  Archbishop  Makarios  m;  and 
His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Cy- 
prus to  the  United  States.  Zenon  Rossi- 
des,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Cyprus. 

Cyprus  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  an  iiapor- 
tant  commercial  and  strategic  spot  for 
the  entire  Middle  East  area.  It  is  per- 
haps the  oldest  inhabited  and  culturally 
historic  island  anywhere  on  the  globe, 
for  its  ancient  inhabitants  created  one 
of  the  oldest  known  civilizations.  Tet 
today  the  2-year-old  Republic  of  Cyprus 
is  one  of  the  youngest  independent,  sov- 
ereign states  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  island  of  some  3,500  square  miles, 
with  its  Oreek-Turkifih  population  of 
about  560.000,  was  for  centuries  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1878  it  was 
brought  imder  the  administration  of  the 
British,  who  in  1914  annexed  it.  Since 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  its  ma- 
jority Greeks  and  minority  Turks  have 
been  fighting  among  themselves,  the 
forma:  advocating  the  imion  of  the  island 
to  Greece  with  the  Turks  wanting  to 
have  it  beccHne  part  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
public. The  BriUsh  of  course  wanted  to  . 
maintain  Its  status  quo,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  until  2  years  ago. 
Particularly  since  the  end  of  the  last 
war.  just  as  Greek  leaders  of  the  island 
have  vowed  to  prevent  the  union  of  the 
island  with  Turkey,  the  Turks  were 
equally  determined  to  prevent  its  union 
with  Greece.  During  the  Ute  1950*8  a 
bitter  stn«g1e  betwettii  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  took  on  the  proportions  of  a  civil 
war,  and  the  British  seemed  unable  to 
put  an  end  to  this  internal  aiui  destruc- 
tive strife.  Finally  both  Ch^ek  and 
Turkish  leaders  of  the  Island  realized 
the  futility  of  continuing  the  fight  among  , 
themaehres.  and  agreed  to  a  sensible  solu- 
tion. The  British  Gov^unent  also  en- 
couraged such  a  move,  and  agreed  to 
grant  the  people  of  the  island  independ- 
ence under  certain  conditions.  This 
statesmanlike  move  culminated  on  Au- 
gust 16  of  1960  in  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus. 

Today  this  tiny  but  important  Repub- 
lic is  sovereign  and  independent.  It  is 
a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
and  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Industrious  and  brave  people  of  the 
island  have  Joined  hands  in  repairing 
the  loss  caused  dm-ing  the  civil  war,  and 
they  are  supremely  confident  that  soon 
they  will  regain  their  former  prosperity. 


On  the  second  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence day,  we  all  wish  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus  prosperity  and 
peace. 

A  ResohitioB  To  Estabfish  a  Sded 
G>iiuiiittee  oa  Arms  Ctitrd  and  Db- 
snaaiiieBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   MSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  IS,  1962 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
to  consist  of  13  members  chosen  for  their 
special  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs, 
armed  services,  atomic  energy,  science, 
and  astronautics. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  resolution, 
the  committee  would  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  fxill  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  proposals  for 
arms  control  and  disarmament  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  first,  efforts  made 
by  the  United  Nations  in  seeking  the  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  military  forces  and 
armaments  of  all  t3n;>es;  second,  disar- 
mament proposals  developed  by  the 
United  States  and  other  governments  as 
well  as  by  private  groups  and  individuals; 
third,  methods  by  which  the  attitudes  of 
the  American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  disarmament  and 
world  peace  may  be  commiinicated 
abroad:  fourth,  the  relationship  of  ar- 
maments to  the  state  of  the  world  econ- 
omy; fifth,  the  relationship  of  underlsrlng 
International  tension  to  the  problems  of 
disarmament;  sixth,  the  dangers  implicit 
in  unilateral  reduction  of  armaments: 
and,  seventh,  methods  of  assuring  that 
plans  for  reduction  of  armaments  shall 
not  endanger  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

This  resolution  is  introduced,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  hope  that  initially  it  wUl 
stimulate  discussion  and  consideration. 
I  am  aware  that,  since  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  only  2  stand- 
ing committees  have  been  added  to  the 
34  committees  then  established.  Both 
of  these  committees  were  created  to  deal 
with  the  new  dimension  of  space. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
new  standing  committee  is  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  was  approved  July  21,  1958.  The 
corresponding  committee  In  the  other 
body  is  the  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Sciences,  created  July  24. 
1958. 

Meeting  the  challenge  of  space  by  es- 
tablishing these  two  new  standing  com- 
mittees, seems  to  have  had  a  broad  ap- 
peal in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
This  factor  undoubtedly  facilitated 
amendment  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946.  I  submit  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  space,  arms  control  is  a 
new  and  growing  field,  highly  technical 
in  nature,  that  inevitably  impinges  on 
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several  related  fields  in  which  the  House 
has  long-established  standing  commit- 
tees. 

I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
create  an  additional  standing  ccHnmit- 
tee.  That  would  certainly  be  premature 
and  perhaps  ultimately  unwise.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  field  of  arms 
control  Is  one  of  great  significance  that 
deserves  and  requires  the  attention  of  a 
committee  of  the  House.  Obviously,  the 
quest  for  practical,  effective,  multilateral 
procedures  by  which  arms  control  or 
disarmament  can  be  achieved  Is  a  con- 
tinuing concern  of  national  policy  at  the 
highest  levels. 

We  should  recognize  these  develop- 
ments by  an  appropriate  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Since  its 
membership  prc^ably  would  Include  key  , 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Armed ' 
Services.  Atomic  Energy.  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Science  and  Astronautics,  appear- 
ances before  the  proposed  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment would  facilitate  coordination  of 
policies  in  these  related  fields  and  recon- 
ciliation of  differing  viewpoints  In  the 
interests  of  unity  and  achievement. 

We  should  be  mindful,  also,  of  the 
continuing  Impact  that  the  proposed 
Select  Committee  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  could  have  on  world  opin- 
ion. Let  the  whole  world  know  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  backs  the 
President's  efforts  to  achieve  arms  con- 
trol. Establishment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
would  be  telling  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance this  House  places  on  the  massive 
effort  the  United  States  Is  making  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust.  What 
other  Nation  has  a  comparable  body 
in  its  legislative  structure? 

In  my  Judgment,  these  are  compelling 
reasons  whlAl  should  gain  favorable 
consideration  for  this  resolution.  I  do 
not.  of  course,  anticipate  actim  during 
the  remainder  of  this  session.  However. 
I  would  hope  that  discussion  would  en- 
sue In  the  coming  months  with  respect 
to  the  resolution  to  create  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Arras  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment. As  a  further  contribution  to  this 
discussion  and  consideration.  I  should 
like  in  conclusion  to  review  the  history 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
created  July  25.  1956.  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  Senate  Reeolutlon  93 — 84th 
Congress,  as  lunoided  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 185  and  Senate  Resolution  286 — 
84  th  Conaress.  and  Senate  Resoluti<m  61. 
Senate  Resolution  151.  Senate  Resolution 
192.  and  Senate  ReeoluUon  241— 85th 
Congress.  In  August  of  1958  this  sub- 
committee published  a  final  report — 
Senate  Report  2501.  8Sth  Congress — and 
merged  with  the  full  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Three  yearn  after  this  subcommittee 
was  created  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  studv'  of  the  disarmament  prob- 
lem. Senate  Resolution  241 — 85th  Con- 
gress— approved  by  the  Senate  in  Janu- 
ary of  1958.  disserved  the  subcommittee 
as  of  July  31.  1958.  This  resolution  gave 
the  following  reastm  for  its  disconUnu- 
ance: 

Inasmuch  as  tbe  question  of  amuunsnts 
reduction  and  ointrol  la  prlmarUy  a  probtem 


of  foreign  policy  and  a  problem  Intimately 
related  to  many  oUier  foreign  poUcy  matters 
and  In  view  further  of  the  responsibilities 
of  tbe  Foreign  Relations  Committee  over 
foreign  pcdicy  matters,  at  the  expU^tlon  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  on 
July  31,  1858,  all  records,  duUes,  and  func- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  shoiild  be  turned 
over  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Another  argument  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  subcommittee  was  that  the 
Disarmament  Commission  designated  by 
the.  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  the  appropirate  forum 
for  conducting  negotiations  on  the  regu- 
lation of  disarmament. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  found  no 
record  of  the  establishment  of  such  a 
subcommittee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Neither  House  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  previously  entertained  a 
measure  to  create  a  Committee  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  will 
receive  the  personal  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  eacn  and  every  Member  of 
this  House. 


Fiskinf  Vessels  in  Mstsachasetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MA88ACHT7SrrT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  16, 1962 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  today  to  cor- 
rect existing  inequities  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fishing  vessels  In  Massachusetts. 
It  is  my  belief  that  these  bills  will  en- 
able the  depressed  Ashing  Industry  of 
New  England  to  regain  a  normal  posi- 
tion In  the  Nation's  economy  and  ctxn- 
pete  against  the  massive  foreign  fleets 
now  fishing  off  American  shores. 

While  I  was  pleased  when  my  col- 
leagues passed  the  Macdonald-Magnuson 
bill  to  give  aid  up  to  S3  ^  percent,  events 
have  proven  that  this  amount  should  be 
increased.  My  legislation  would  Increase 
the  construction  subsidy  for  wooden  ves- 
sels to  35  percent,  and  steel  vessels  to 
50  percent.  A  statute  which  dates  back 
to  1792  requires  American  fishing  ves- 
sels to  be  constructed  in  the  United 
States.  The  price  difference  between 
American  and  foreign  shipyard  costs  is 
as  much  as  48  percent.  Forced  to  sub- 
sidise American  boatyards,  the  fishing  in- 
dustry in  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land is  fl«hting  a  losing  battle  against 
foreign  competition. 

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  construc- 
tion differential  payments  for  fUbing 
vessels  has  subjected  our  fishing  Industry 
to  unfair  competition.  Just  IS  miles 
off  Cape  Cod.  Russian  fishing  vessels 
may  be  seen  which  are  equipped  with  the 
latest  technological  gear.  These  ships 
can  process  their  catches  and  freeze 
them  on  the  spot  and  operate  in  all  types 
of  weather  for  many  purposes,  including 
aid  in  the  latest  Russian  orbital  flights. 
It  seems  very  wrong  to  me  that  free 
world  nations  fishing  off  our  Massachu- 


setts shores  have  ships  far  superior  to 
American  vessels.  The  United  States 
does  not  have  any  factory  ships  or  re- 
frigerated vessels.  The  New  Kngland 
fishing  industry  has  had  to  compete  not 
only  with  the  lower,  wage  costs  of  its 
competitors  in  Canada.  Iceland.  Britain, 
and  elsewhere,  but  with  the  lower  cost  of 
vessel  construction  in  those  countries. 
Action  to  rectify  this  must  be  soon 
forthcoming. 

I  also  Introduced  legislation  today  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  two 
modem  stem  ramp  trawlers,  one  for 
service  on  the  east  coast,  one  for  the 
west  coast.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  more 
modem  methods  in  the  production,  prep- 
aration, processing  and  preservation  of 
fish  products.  The  two  trawlers  would 
serve  as  prototype  vessels  for  future 
American  fishing  fleets. 


What  the  Pablic  Works  Acceleralioa  Bill 
Will  Do — Qnestieas  aadl  Aaswcrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  lOMitasoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  16, 1962 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  and  Coord- 
ination Act.  H.R.  10113,  has  been  granted 
a  rule  and  will  soon  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  bills  that  the 
House  will  vote  on  this  session.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  combat  the  continuing  high 
level  of  unemployment  through  the  con- 
structlcm  of  urgently  needed  Federal, 
State,  and  local  public  woiks.  This  bill 
will  give  every  Member  an  opportunl^ 
to  show  whether  or  not  he  is  concerned 
over  the  plight  of  the  unemployed.  voA 
whether  or  not  he  is  willtng  to  take  con- 
structive action  to  help  the  Jobleaa 

The  bill  and  the  need  for  action  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  Um  rQ)ort  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Woiks— House  Re- 
port No.  1756.  To  state  eoiphatioftUy  Just 
what  the  bill  would  do  and  iHiat  it 
would  not  do  in  the  clearest  poaHble 
terms.  I  am  Inserting  m  the  Rbookb  an 
explanation  of  the  bill  in  i|uestion-and- 
answer  form: 

Question.  What  would  Hit  lOllS  au- 
thorise? 

Answer.  First,  the  bill  authorises  the 
appropriation  of  $900  million  to  expand 
employment  through  the  construction 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  pubUc  worios. 
Second,  to  meet  the  longrun  need  of 
better  planning  and  coordination  of  in- 
formation on  public  works,  the  bill 
would  establish  the  Oflice  of  Public 
Works  Coordination  and  Acceleration. 

THE  tUMZDIATX  PITBUC   WOBXS  rUOOMAM. 

Question.  Why  do  we  need  to  spend 
this  $900  mimon. 

Answer.  Unemployment  has  been 
above  the  5 -percent  level  oontinually  for 
the  past  5  years  and  there  is  nothing  in 
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recent  rtrtlflttCT  or  trarineas  reports  that 
taidicatee  »  rapid  retom  to  fuB  cmiAoy- 
ment  Id  fact,  the  present  eoonomie 
Blade  threatens  to  puB  the  oitlre  eeon- 
omy  Into  another  reeeseion  mdess  some- 
thins  Is  done  to  stiandate  boidneas. 

Question.  Whwe  would  these  public 
works  projects  be  located? 

Answer.  TO  assure  that  the  program 
will  have  its  first  and  greatest  impact  In 
areas  where  unemployment  Is  most 
serious,  aided  projects  would  have  to>be 
located  In  one  of  the  cities  or  counties 
eligible  under  the  Area  Redeyelopm«at 
Act  or  in  one  (^the  122  other  communi- 
ties which  hare  suffered  from  high  un- 
emidoyment — 0  percent  or  more — ^for 
most  of  the  past  year.  Altogether  this 
comes  to  a  little  over  1,000  eligible 
places  which  are  listed  In  the  committee 
report. 

Question.  Will  these  eligible  areas  be 
the  only  ones  to  benefit  by  the  bill? 

Answer.  Certainly  not.  The  prc^ram 
will  stimulate  the  entire  ec(momy 
through  the  pundiase  of  construction 
materials  and  will  have  a  multiplier  ef- 
fect as  the  Incomes  created  are  spent 
and  respent. 

Question.  How  many  Jobs  would  be 
created  imder  the  bill? 

Answer.  At  least  150.^K)0  mazi^years  of 
emplojmient  would  be  created  in  onslte 
OMistructkm  employment  and  in  the  fac- 
tories and  mills  which  produce  construc- 
tion material  As  the  inocmes  generated 
are  Q>ent  and  respent.  at  least  150.000 
additional  man-years  of  employment 
would  be  created  through  the  country. 

Question.  What  Und  of  Federal  proj- 
ects could  be  undertaken  under  the  bill? 

Answer.  Only  those  Federal  projects 
specifically  authorised  by  the  Congress 
and  which  meet  the  other  requironents 
in  HJl.  10113  oould  be  built 

Question.  What  Federal  agencies  would 
get  these  funds? 

Answer.  The  President  ootild  allocate 
the  money  to  whichever  Federal  agen- 
cies could  use  the  mcoiey  most  ^ectivdy. 
These  would  include  the  Corps  of  £^- 
neers.  the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion, or  any  other  Federal  agency  au- 
thorised to  undertake  construction. 

Question.  What  kind  of  aid  would  be 
available  for  local  public  works? 

Answer.  The  Mil  authorizes  Federal 
grants  to  cover  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of 
local  projects. 

Question.  How  large  oould  these  proj- 
ects be? 

Answer.  The  bill  limits  projects  to 
small-  and  medium-sized  ones  through 
the  requirement  that  a  substantial  part 
of  a  project  must  be  ccmiideted  within 
the  first  12  saonths.  Tbis  rules  out  any 
dlspn^wrtlonately  large  imdertaktng. 

Question.  Could  a  community  get 
these  grants  for  something  which  Is 
merely  a  luxury,  like  a  swimming  pool? 

Answer.  That  would  be  impossible 
under  the  Jrill  which  states  that  any 
project  ai<£Bd  must  "meet  an  essential 
need." 

Question.  How  quickly  oould  this  pro- 
gram get  underway? 

Answer.  Many  projects  could  be 
started  almost  Immediately  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  aid  would  be 
committed  in  a  matter  of     1,  2,  or  3 


months.  Unlike  some  public  works  pron 
grams  in  the  past,  this  aid  would  not  b^ 
tised  for  very  large  projects  which  havi^ 
a  long  leadtlme.  There  are  a  trement 
dous  number  of  projects  which  would  lx» 
eligible  that  are  already  fully  planned 
and  oould  be  undertaken  quickly  if  thit 
aid  were  available.  A  list  of  about  500 
im>Jects  in  eligible  areas,  on  which 
planning  is  completed  but  constructioi^ 
net  yet  started,  was  printed  in  the  CoN-f 
cBxssioKAi.  RicoRD  of  July  16,  1962.  Just 
as  an  Indication  of  ttie  backlog  which 
exists. 

Question.  What  kind  of  local  public 
works  could  be  aided? 

Answer.  Any  local  commimlty  facilltir 
for  which  Federal  loan  or  grant  aid  to 
authorized  under  existing  law.  excepj^ 
schools  which  are  not  eligible.  Fat- 
example,  the  grants  could  be  used  ti 
help  finance  water  and  sewer  linen, 
public  buildings,  streets  and  sidewalksi, 
and  so  forth. 

Question.  Could  low-rent  public  hous* 
ing  be  built  with  these  funds? 

Answer.  Public  housing  would  not  be 
built  under  this  bill  because  that  pro^ 
gram  already  has  ample  authorization 
to  carry  it  for  the  next  3  years,  and  tt*e 
assistance  provided  in  the  Housing  Act 
is  greater  than  that  authorized  in  H.E- 
10113. 

Question.  Is  this  another  depressed 
areas  bill? 

Answer.  While  most  of  the  eligible 
areas  are  those  designated  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  there  is  a  clear 
difference  in  purpose  and  in  the  assist-^ 
ance  provided.  The  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  is  a  basic  long-term  effort  to 
cure  fundamental  economic  problems  by 
creating  new  private  enterprises,  or  ex-* 
pansion  and  modernization  of  exlstini^ 
ones,  and  requires  comprehensive  plan* 
ning  as  a  first  step.  That  law  was  nevev 
intended  as  a  shot-ln-the-aim  for  en»* 
ployment.  The  public  works  bill  is  dert 
signed  to  meet  the  Immediate  problenl 
of  high  unemployment  and  at  the  samtf 
time  build  useful  community  public  f£^ 
cilitles  which  will  make  these  commvfrt 
niUes  better  places  in  which  to  live  am) 
help  their  long-term  growth.  At  the 
same  time  this  bill  will  stimulate  the 
entire  economy  and  create  jobs  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Question.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween this  bm  and  the  public  facilit^f 
grant  provision  in  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act? 

Answer.  The  aid  for  public  facllitiaS 
under  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  strictly 
limited  to  those  projects  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  creation  of  new 
permanent  employment,  such  as  a  fac- 
tory. The  aid  in  this  bill  could  be  used 
for  the  whole  range  of  public  works— 
except  schools — which  are  justified  oa 
their  own  merit. 

Question.  Wont  this  $900  million  in- 
crease the  Federal  deficit? 

Answer.  The  principal  threat  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  the  danger  (rf  a  reces* 
slon.  The  largest  peacetime  deficit  in 
our  history— $12  bUUon— came  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  loss  re<%s8ion.  About  three-' 
fourths  of  that  resulted  from  the  loss  of 
revenue  and  most  of  the  rest  came  from 
increased  expemfitures  such  as  tempo- 
rary unemployment  compensation.    The 


economic  stimulation  that  ttiis  bill  would 
give  would  increase  Federal  revenues. 

Also,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  we 
are  ciirrently  spezvling  $4  billion  a  year 
for  imemployment  compensation. 

Question.  Why  would  this  bill  author- 
ize matching  grants  for  projects  now 
eligible  only  for  loans? 

Answer.  Loan  assistance  may  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  ordinary  community 
facility  needs,  but  the  present  circum- 
stances of  high  unemployment  and  un- 
certain economic  outlook  caU  for  a  more 
direct  and  effective  aid. 

Question.  Could  not  the  President  use 
the  $2.5  billion  of  unobligated  funds  un- 
der existing  programs,  such  as  urban  re- 
newal, VA,  home  loans,  farm  home  loans, 
and  community  faculties,  so  that  this 
bill  would  not  be  needed? 

Answer.  None  of  these  programs  would 
provide  the  right  aid  at  the  right  places 
to  meet  the  present  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. Half  of  that  total  Is  for  the 
urban  renewal  program  and  urbah  re- 
newal is  necessarily  a  long  and  time- 
consuming  undertaking.  Moreover,  the 
first  object  of  urban  renewal  expendi- 
tures is  the  acquisition  of  land  and  exist- 
ing structures,  and  this  does  not  create. 
employment.  The  highly  successful 
community  facility  program  authorizes 
only  loans  and  carries  an  interest  rate  of 
approximately  3%  percent  which  simply 
is  not  enough  aid  to  stimulate  enough 
additional  construction  promptly.  The 
home  loans  for  rural  areas  under  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration  cover  many  areas 
which,  while  lacking  sources  of  private 
mortgage  money,  are  not  necessarily 
those  in  which  unemployment  is  serious. 
Moreover,  two-thirds  of  the  VA  loans  are 
made  to  purchase  existing  homes  ^r\^ 
thus  generate  no  employment.  In  con- 
trast. H.R.  10113  is  carefully  designed 
to  stimulate  construction  promptly  ^n^ 
in  areas  of  greatest  need. 

THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  COOROINATOK 

Question.  Is  the  Office  of  Public  Works 
Coordination  and  Acceleration  a  new 
idea? 

Answer.  No;  it  has  been  advocated  by 
the  Morris-Cook  Commission  of  the  Tru- 
man administration,  both  Hoover  Com- 
missions, and  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Organization  in  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

Question.  Does  not  some  existing 
agency,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
now  do  the  kind  of  work  which  the  Co- 
ordinator would  do? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  existing  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  coor- 
dinating information  on  public  works 
projects  at  all  levels  of  Gtovemment. 
Under  the  previous  administration  a 
Presidential  assistant  was  appointed  to 
perform  approximately  the  same  fuiw- 
tion  that  the  Coordinator  would  have 

Question.  Would  this  Coordinator  be 
some  kind  of  a  public  works  czar? 

Answer.  He  would  not.  The  bill  would 
not  give  him  any  operating  reqx>n8lbll- 
Ities  whatsoever.  His  function  would  be 
simply  Informational  and  advisory. 

Question.  Would  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Works  Coordination  de- 
termine which  projects  would  be  accel- 
erated imder  the  immediate  acceleration 
program? 
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Answer.  He  would  not.  Responsibility 
for  approval  of  projects  would  rest  with 
the  Federal  agencies  req>onaIble  under 
existing  law  for  the  administration  of 
the  programs  which  construct  or  provide 
assistance  for  the  oonstroettan  of  public 
works.  ThK  President  wonld  have  the 
responsibility  of  allocating  the  funds 
appropriated  undi>r  this  bin  among  these 
operating  agendei.  Tlie  Director  would 
only  be  an  advisory  and  informational 
arm  of  the  Congress  and  the  President. 


PabioluB  ia  ProcvesMat  Scaadal  Re- 
warded Witk  VidMt  Reprisal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  aroiAiiA 
IN  THS  HOUaS  or  BSPRBSKNTATTVaB 

Thursday,  diimuMt  18, 1962 

Mr.  wn^ON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  past  reports  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
shocking  waste  thiit  goes  on  in  military 
departments.  I  have  mentioned  the  diffl- 
culty  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
American  industrialists  to  ferret  out 
wrongdoing  and  chicanery.  I  have  said 
pointblank  that  there  is  a  scandal  un- 
derneath military  procurement  that  will 
make  Teapot  Dome  look  like  a  lakUea  tea 
party,  and  I  have  also  said  Amolcan 
business  Is  afraid  1x>  speak  up  for  fear 
of  reprisals  that  could  ruin  any  single 
business.  These  reprisals  come  swiftly 
when  the  inefficiency  and  duplicitar  of  a 
military  agency  Is  unveiled  for  all  to  see. 

Today  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House — and  the  entire  Nation — ^to 
a  profoundly  disturbing  situation  that 
illustrates  what  I  bave  been  contending 
throughout  my  own  personal  procure- 
ment study.  There  is  a  brazen,  callous, 
and  shocldng  attempt  underway  right 
now  to  retaliate  and  exact  reprisals  on  a 
businessman  who  Is  a  key  wltneas  in  the 
Justice  Department  inroeecutioa  of  men 
charged  with  accepting  bribes  in  ex- 
change for  Ooverninent  contracts.  For 
reference  purposes,  Members  may  con- 
sult the  RscosD  for  July  13.  1962.  and 
get  the  fun  details.  Suffloe  it  to  say  that 
two  of  three  men  arrested  were  high- 
ranking  civilian  olllcers  of  the  Signal 
Corps.  They  werc!  caoght  with  bribe 
money  in  their  pockets  after  Eleetranie 
Manufacturer  Robert  Snoyer,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Gov(5mment,  paid  them 
bribes  in  a  restaurant.  Snoyer  patrioti- 
cally told  the  FBI  about  the  bribe  de- 
mand and  cooperated  to  bring  the  men 
to  justice. 

Since  the  arrests,  a  prrtlmtnary  hear- 
ing has  been  held  on  the  ease  and  the 
men  have  been  ordered  heM  by  a  tJJB. 
grand  Jury.  Also,  since  that  time.  I 
might  inform  my  colleagues,  the  TBI  has 
broadened  its  investigation  into  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  considerably.  I  want  to  pre- 
diet  here  today,  bofare  I  proceed  any 
more,  that  other  alioddnc  Inrtanrtu  of 
corruption  will  soon  oome  to  Bgfat  and 
win  be  preeented  to  a  grand  Jury. 

This  sort  of  practtoe.  wfaidi  leads  to 
rigged  contracts,  fnt  prices,  and  fatter 


profits.  Is  picking  the  taxpayers'  pockets 
of  bimons  of  dollars  each  year.  This  Lb 
the  idea  I  have  been  hammering  away 
at  for  18  months,  and  I  am  going  to 
continue. 

Within  the  past  week  I  have  received 
what  to  me  Is  stunning  information 
about  a  develoixnent  in  the  FSI's  inves- 
tigation into  Signal  Corps  procurement. 
It  is  a  development  that  proves  what  I 
have  said — ^the  military  omducts  re- 
prisals against  anyone  who  dares  ex- 
pose its  corruption.  It  is  also  a  develop- 
ment ^^ch  is  outrageous  and  which 
threatens  the  success  of  any  similar  in- 
vestigation m  the  future. 

Mr.  Snoyer's  firm,  which  blew  the 
whistle  on  corrupt  Signal  Corps  ofBcials. 
is  called  Consad  Corp.  of  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  I  think  the  Members  will  agree 
this  firm  is  entitled  to  the  re^>ect  and 
gratitude  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  of  every  person  in  the  country  for 
helping  tmcover  the  first  of  the  bad  ap- 
ides  In  the  Signal  Corps  barrel.  It 
should  also  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Signal  Corps  for  helping  ferret 
out  this  corruption  within  its  own  ranks. 
Instead.  Consad  Corp.  has  been  harassed 
repeatedly  since  the  arrests  were  made. 
Tbttre  aeems  to  be  a  concerted  tf  ort  to 
default  Consad  on  a  current  Govern- 
ment contract  and  to  drive  it  entirely 
out  of  military  production. 

I  should  like  to  take  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  explain  Just  how  these  re- 
prisals are  being  worked.  To  effect  that 
I  asked  Mr.  Snoyer  to  give  n^  a  com- 
plete memorandum  on  the  iMreasures  be- 
ing exerted,  and  he  has  done  that.  I 
Shan  Insert  his  memorandum  to  me  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  and  I  shall 
refer  to  it  as  I  progress: 

Tax  Consad  Coar., 
S*tUa  aronios.  CaU/..  Au§u*t  t.  t»€2. 
Hon.  Xabz.  WiiiaoM, 
Hou$e  Ogloe  BvUdinn, 
W«*hi«yte»,  D.C. 

DsAk  Sa:  I  pass  along  to  you  the  detailed 
Infonnatkm  relating  to  the  prevurea  that 
have  been  ezarted  on  tbe  Conaed  Corp.  and 
tbe  undenlgned  elnoe  July  12,  the  day  of 
the  arrest  of  two  UJS.  Anaj  Signal  Corpa 
employeos  at  Fort  lIonnuMitix.  VJ.  Tlu  pna- 
sure  wlilch  haa  been  exerted  relatea  mainly 
to  four  oontracta  held  hy  thla  ootparstUm: 
(1)  Contract  No.  1938a-PP-ea-Cl-ll.  dated 
April  25.  1902:  equipment  deacrlptiaa.  cable 
aaaembly;  (2)  contract  No.  19S80-PP-83-C1- 
41,  dated  AprU  36,  1963;  equipment  deacr^ 
tion.  cable  aaaembly:  (3)  contract  No.  I9S84- 
PP-e2-Cl-41.  dated  AprU  37.  1989;  equip- 
ment deecjlptlon.  caUe  aaaembly;  (4)  con- 
tract No.  10417-FP-02-Cl^l,  dated  May  28. 
1903.  equipment  dceuilptlon.  cable  aaaembly. 

Tof  yoor  tnfonnatlon,  the  reaaon  moat  of 
theae  oontracta  were  dated  In  AprU  la  that 
Z  vlalted  the  Philadelphia  Signal  Supply 
Agency  and  asked  tiiiy  tbeee  oontracta  had 
not  been  awarded,  slnoe  the  date  of  their 
bid  opening,  nnder  oompetSttve  bid  ctrcnm- 
gtanoea,  bad  been  at  Isaat  e  weeka  eartler. 

From  date  of  award  until  Jtily  10,  I0SS. 
only  one  ocmmxinlcatlon  waa  reoetred  trora 
the  Signal  Coq;is.  Tblm  waa  a  requeat  to 
change  pVlrfg*"gt  which  resulted  In  a  price 
Inereaae  of  90J04  per  tmlt  on  one  of  the  a»- 
aembllea.  On  July  12.  1983,  the  aneet  of 
the  Signal  Oorpa  j/maaaA  occurred.  On 
JtOy  18,  the  Signal  Cocpe  reqoeated  I  vlalt 
their  facility:  and  they  reqoeated  from  me 
the  atatua  of  theae  ccmtracta.  I  adrlaed 
them  that  Oonaad  had  cloeed  Ita  manof  ac- 
torlng  facility  and  that  It  planned  to  sub- 
contract perfonnanoe  of  theae  contraeta  to  a 


vendor,  CleCal  Corp..  of  Van  Itiqn.  Oaltr. 
Mr.  Welnfleld.  ecnnkctiag  oMeer,  lailiellj 
agreed  with  thla  raqneat;  however,  tt  waa 
auggeated  by  a  Mr.  Perldna  and  ooneoired 
In  by  Mr.  Welnfleld  that  they  dlaeaae  tlila 
progzam  with  oar  proposed  auboontraotor. 

Ob  July  17,  1983.  Mr.  Krelfw,  prnelrtwnt  of 
CleOal.  and  the  understgned  vlitted  the 
Signal  Oorpa  oAcaa.  At  that  tiB 
peraoos  were  brought  into  the 
They  advlaed  Mr.  Kretger  that  there 
approKUnataly  900  spertflcattons  that  toe 
muat  haTs  In  his  posssssiam  and  afllwis  to 
U  he  ware  to  sucoaatfolly  eonqilete  petform- 
anoe  of  theae  otmtrecta.  They  fuxttiar  Indi- 
cated that  It  would  take  than  at  leaak  % 
weeka  to  prorlds  him  with  these  Initial 
speetflcaUans  which  were  pcrttaant  to 
oontracta.  lliey  further  Indicated  that  i 
of  these  900  apedficatkne  could  ''"■**T*n 
refarenoes  to  anywhere  from  a  to  30  addi- 
tional ■peclficatlons;  sad  that  he  waa  mm.- 
pected  to  adhere  to  all  of  tbeee  requlraauate. 
Then,  they  called  In  the  paekactag  i  ipiel 
who.  In  great  detail,  pointed  out  the  crtttcal- 
neee  and  oomplezlty  of  padcaglng  tJheae 
prodncta.  Tliey  further  Indicated  tiiat  the 
penalty  for  default  under  the 
aerere  and  that  If  thto 
prodneed  In  aeeordanoe  with  aU  of  ttde  I 
hla  future  aa  a  eontraetor  ooold  be  Jeopard- 
laed. 

To  put  thla  Into  eontert.  the  above  : 
aatited  at  least  8  airiki  hoore  for 
Signal  Corpa  peraonnel  on  theae  mattera. 

After  this  meeting  "Ur. 
to  me  that  he  had  deddad  to  withdraw  : 
the  program  In  that:  (a)  It 
to  obtain  the  qieelficatlana  in  the  time  neo- 
eaaary  to  meet  ddlvery  under  the  oontracta: 
(b)  *^t  was  apparent  that  erery  rule  and 
regulation  would  be  earefuny  «»"r'  iilil". 
(e)  It  would  ooet  more  ~to  review  the  apee- 
Ifleatlons.  oontraetnal  documentation,  and 
aattafy  the  quality  ecntrol  xMraonael  than 
the  face  value  of  ttie  eantraeta." 

On  July  19.  1989.  In  aeeordanee  wfth 
of  the  oontracta  and  a  requeat  made  by 
contracting  oOoer.  we  eubraltted  a  t**^"***! 
action  request  to  the  oontraettaig 
We  had.  preriously.  advlaed  htm  that 
production  aaeembllea  and  teat  data  required 
by  the  contracts  had  been  aubmttted  directly 
to  Fort  Monmouth  by  one  of  onr  aabeon- 
tractors.  We  were  advised  that  It 
eeaary  to  submit  the  tedmlcal  aetton : 
outlining  thla  action  that  we  had 
phahed.  At  that  point,  and  time,  tt 
mutuany  agreed  that  a  r^nodudble  oopy 
of  tills  technical  actton  reqneet  would  be 
submitted  directly  to  the  Western  RrgininaT 
Office  of  the  Signal  Oorpa.  where  an  of  theae 
n^otlatVana  had  taken  place. 

On  July  18,  IBt2.  this  fa^*'"*^!  aetlan 
requeat  waa  aubmlttad.  On  July  38.  we  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  ttoax.  the  production 
HMcUUat.  Mr.  Pcrklna.  aUtlng  that  thla 
terhnlral  actloa  requeat  waa  not  «4niHate, 
Since  I  had  auhmltted  this  tqrpe  of  pe^er  to 
varloua  agenctea  over  the  past  12  yeats.  I  waa. 
naturaUy.  surprised  that  this  partlealar 
document  which  simply  deeerU>ed  tbe 
tranamlttal  of  preproducUon  famplira  waa 
not  adequate.  When  I  aaked  tbe  reaaona,  I 
was  Informed  by  Mr.  Perktna  that  be  did  not 
know  but  that  a  Mr.  Levlne  who  waa  the 
Fort  Monmouth  repreeentatlve  at  tbe 
Weetem  Heglnnal  Offlee  would  caU  me  to 
tell  me. 

Whan  I  did  not  reeeive  word  the  next 
nkoming.  July  9A,  I  i^ala  contaeted  Mr. 
Fertdna,  at  wteloh  tkne  he  Indicated  tlMt  laa 
did  not  kaov  irtiy  Mr.  Levine  did  J 
THan.  I  onntantad  the 
Mr.  Watnflatd.  who  mmoetad  1m  would  look 
into  the  matter  and  advlee  me.  On  Jidy  17. 
1982, 1  received  a  letter  dated  July  2S.  1963, 
algned  by  the  eontzaettng  ottoar.  that  aet 
forth  four  reasons  for  tbls  lejeetfcm.  niese 
objections   mainly   oonoemed    plaeliig   the 
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■ame  Infonnatton  Into  two  areaa  of  the  tech- 
nlMd  aetkm  requect,  InsteMl  of  Indicating 
a  lack  of  Inf  onnatlon  in  the  technical  action 
request. 

On  Jtay^ar,  1M3.  w*  resubmitted  a  repro- 
dueiUe  copy  to  the  Signal  Corps,  doing  as 
requested  in  the  original  correspondence. 
We  were  then  adrlaed,  upon  receipt  of  this 
document,  that  tt  ihotdd  not  be  sent  by  them 
but  distribution  should  be  made  directly  as 
indicatsd  on  the  form  itself.  I  reminded 
them  of  my  conreqMjndence  of  July  28,  1982, 
addressed  to  the  contracting  officer,  which 
confirmed  my  tmderstandlng  with  them  that 
this  should  be  submitted  directly  to  their 
oOoe  for  distribution.  They  admitted  that 
they  had  agreed  to  this  verbally,  but  had 
changed  their  minds,  indicating  that  con- 
tractually we  were  required  to  make  this 
distribution.  While  I  was  unable  to  find  this 
clause  in  the  contract,  we  did  make  the 
distribution,  as  suggested. 

On  July  37,  1062,  Z  received  a  certified 
letter,  return  receipt  requested,  signed  by 
Mr.  B.  Weinfield,  the  contracting  officer, 
basically  referencing  the  contracts  con- 
cerned, and  containing  the  following  state- 
ments: "Vailure  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
may  endaoger  the  timely  performance  on  the 
four  following  contracts:  (These  are  the  ones 
listed  on  the  first  page  of  this  letter) . 

"It  is  accordingly  requested  that  the  \ui- 
derslgned  contracting  officer  be  kept  con- 
current with  your  progress  in  this  problem 
area." 

On  July  23,  19tt2,  I  had  advised  the  con- 
tracting officer  of  our  intention  to  subcon- 
tract theee  ccmtracts  to  the  El-Tek  Divi- 
sion of  EI-Tronlc8  in  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  and 
specif]ring  a  change  in  place  of  performance 
of  these  contracts.  This  letter  was  based 
on  confirmation  of  verbal  conversations  held 
between  the  luiderslgned  and  the  contracting 
officer  on  July  23.  On  July  24,  1962,  I  was 
advised  by  the  propoeed  new  subcontractor, 
B-Tek.  that  they  had  received  a  call  from 
an  unqweified  perscm  in  the  Signal  Corps; 
wherein  they  had  been  advised  that  these 
contracts  were  in  Jeopardy  of  default  and 
that  they  should  be  carefiQ  in  undertaking  a 
program  of  this  sort.  On  July  26  or  Jiily  26, 
a  survey  of  Kl-Tek  facilities  was  conducted 
by  ICr.  John  Stritch  of  the  Western  Regional 
Office  of  the  Signal  Corps.  I  was  advised  by 
Mr.  Jacob!,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  El-Tsk,  that  he  had  never  had  such 
a  tough  survey  and  that  he  was  told  he  had 
quality  control  problems,  and  certain  other 
areas  of  his  production  department  did  not 
i^ipear  wholly  adequate.  On  or  about  July 
27.  Z  was  advsled  by  Mr.  Jacob!  that  El-Tek 
had  decided  to  withdraw  from  perf (»inance 
of  these  contracts.  The  stated  reason  was 
that  he  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 
financial  arrangement  with  us.  This  was 
even  thotagh  he  and  I  had  visited  Consad's 
bank  and  had  received  every  assurance  that 
funds  adeqiiate  to  cover  the  value  of  these 
contracts,  plus  $5300  would  be  placed  in 
escrow  azid  pcUd  to  him  upon  the  shipment 
of  the  material  under  the  above-referenced 
contracts. 

On  July  80. 1  requested  a  very  close  friend 
who  is  a  senior  executive  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry and  who  is  very  cloee  to  many  per- 
sonnel in  the  Western  Regional  Office  of  the 
Signal  Corps  to  call  some  of  his  friends  to 
find  out  what  the  attitude  of  that  office  was 
to  our  corporation.  He  Indicated  that  their 
positicm  was  as  follows:  "Unless  he  can  find 
a  subcontractor  who  is  so  reputable  that  we 
cant  proasibly  critlelas  him,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  force  a  default.  Zf  he  finds  this  level 
of  subcontractor.  It  will  cost  him  enough 
money,  because  of  high  overhead  rates,  that 
that  payment  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
poses." 

Additional  correspondence  was  received 
on  July  81,  1002,  from  the  contracting  offi- 
cer, Mr.  B.  Weinfield.  again  indicating  po- 
tential danger  of  default. 


What  we  had  done,  in  the  meantime,  waSi 
to  seek  another  subcontractor  who  could  flll| 
the  following  conditions:  (a)  Primary  busi- 
ness was  with  another  service,  other  thaili 
UJS.  Army  Signal  Corps;  (b)  cognizance  and| 
resident  inspection  was  in  the  hands  of  an*J 
other  military  department,  other  than  Signal; 
Corpa;  (c)  price  to  perform  said  contracts) 
would  be  In  line  with  our  ccHrporatlon's  bid; 
and  (d)  technical  capability  and  faciUtlesi 
would  be  adequate  for  performance. 

We  contacted  Glentron  Systems,  Inc.,  oC 
Sun  Valley,  Calif.,  which  agreed  to  undertake! 
these  subcontracts.  We  did  not  advise  thcl 
Signal  Corps  of  this  action  until  a  firm  coni 
tract  was  signed.  We  did  advise  Olentron 
principals  of  our  position  with  the  Signal 
Coriw.  They  advised  us  that,  since  the  AUt 
Force  was  cognizant  over  their  activities  and 
that  they  had  built  a  considerable  number 
of  comparable  assemblies  for  the  Air  Force, 
they  foresaw  little  or  no  problem  In  harass^ 
ment  by  Signal  Corps  personnel.  On  JuljJ 
31,  1962,  we  formally  advised  the  Slgnad 
Corps  to  change  the  place  of  performeince 
from  the  El-Tek  Division  of  El-Tronlcs  to 
Glentron  Systems,  Inc. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that -these  assemble 
Jobs  require  labor  which  does  not  ezceefl 
more  than  10  minutes  per  unit.  At  the  tlmfl 
all  of  this  correspondence  was  going  back 
and  forth,  90  percent  of  our  material  was  ot^ 
hand,  and  Initial  deliveries  were  not  duA 
until  August  23,  1962.  The  preproductloh 
samples  required  by  our  contracts  had  beeti 
submitted  4  days  prior  to  the  contractual 
due  date. 

We  had  not  received  an  answer  to  our  cor-» 
respondence  of  June  26,  1962.  relating  to  tlvO 
packaging,  which  constituted  a  delay  In  th« 
program.  We  had  not  received  informatloti 
as  to  certain  inaccuracies  In  the  blueprint 
and  technical  data  supplied  us,  upon  which 
performance  of  one  of  these  contracts  is  con* 
tlngent.  We  had  not  received  any  repl^jf 
other  than  warnings  of  possible  default  to> 
our  correspondence  of  July  23.  which  re«- 
quested  a  contract  change  for  place  of  per* 
formance.  As  of  this  date,  August  9,  1962,  wi 
have  not  received  any  information  nor  anj 
correspondence  relating  to  our  request  fof 
changing  place  of  performance  to  Olentrdi 
Systems,  Inc.  We  have  submitted  technics^ 
action  request  relating  to  preproductlott 
samples,  together  with  the  material,  and  havt 
not  received  acknowledgment  nor  any  infoff*> 
mation  as  to  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  thes^ 
samples.  Admittedly,  the  due  date  for  final 
testing  is  ATigust  24,  1962. 

On  July  30,  1962,  I  placed  a  call  to  Colone^ 
Painter,  commanding  officer  of  the  Western 
Regional  Office  of  the  Signal  Corps,  outlinlo^ 
to  him  the  above  problems.  On  July  31,  196fl, 
he  called  me  baok  and  stated  he  was  unabl^ 
to  identify  that  any  of  these  problem^ 
existed. 

On  July  30,  1962,  I  was^subpenaed  to  apf 
pear  at  the  preliminary  hearing  on  August  ll, 
1962.  I  thereupon  prepared  a  letter  to  Genj- 
eral  Cook,  conunanding  officer  of  the  U.fi. 
Army  Signal  Corps.  Pentagon,  Washington, 
requesting  an  audience  with  him  on  Augiist  { 
or  August  3.  to  state  these  problems  to  himt 
advising  Colonel  Painter  of  my  intentions. 
I  arrived  in  Washington  on  August  2,  coa>- 
tacted  General  Cook's  office,  was  advised  that 
he  tried  to  contact  me  on  Augvffit  1  to  tell  me 
that  he  would  be  out  of  town  on  Augiist  \ 
and  3,  but  that  he  woxUd  arrange  for  his 
deputy  commander,  MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  Scol 
field,  to  listen  to  my  statement.  I  spenjb 
from  3  pjn.  to  4:30  pjn.  with  General  Sc^h 
field,  with  the  following  results:  (a)  He  w«k 
very  grateful  and  indicated  a  willingness  to 
always  be  available  to  hear  problems  a  coaf 
tractor  was  encountering;  (b)  he  had  abso*- 
lutely  no  c(»nmand  authority  over  the  ares^ 
in  which  I  was  having  my  problem  and  sugf 
gested  that  I  go  to  Philadelphia  to  discus^ 
the  problem;  (c)  he  commented  that  per^ 
haps  I  really  did  not  have  a  problem  and 


that  this  was  mostly  hearsay,  evidences  and 
documentation  that  I  showed  him  which 
might  be  construed  in  another  manner; 
(d)  he  suggested  I  not  go  to  Philadelphia, 
but  rather,  attempt  to  work  with  Western 
Regional  Office  of  the  Signal  Corps  more 
cloeely;  (e)  he  was  very  pleased  to  see  that 
the  contractor  was  willing  to  take  the  risks 
Involved  In  reporting  "alleged  violations  of 
the  law  by  employees  of  the  Government," 
but  that  he  had  seen  cases  wherein  they  had 
gone  on  for  several  years  with  the  result 
that  the  personnel  were  vindicated;  conse- 
quently, we  oould  not  be  positive  of  guilt  or 
lack  of  guilt  at  this  time. 

This  about  completes  my  discussion  with 
the  Signal  Corps  personnel  to  date  on  this 
subject.  I  must  say  that  I  have  stated  my 
case  to  Congressman  Bell.  Mr.  Howard  Wil- 
liams, who  Is  executive  assistant  to  the  head 
of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  to  the  staff  assistant  of  Sen- 
ator Tom  Kochel.  They  seemed  to  be  more 
greatly  concerned  with  this  harassment  and 
pressure  than  any  of  the  Signal  Corps  per- 
sonnel. Never  before  In  my  experience  of 
over  13  years  in  the  defense  Industry  have 
I  seen  correspondence  which  promises  con- 
tract default  30  days  prior  to  any  delivery 
date,  when  all  material  Is  on  hand  and  a 
very  simple  assembly  job  Is  Involved.  Never 
before  have  I  seen  such  a  careless  (ittltude  on 
the  part  of  senior  management  In  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agency  when  such  thor- 
oughly documented  information  Is  present- 
ed. Admittedly,  we  are  a  very  small  company 
and.  as  such,  may  not  be  of  great  importance  . 
to  the  defense  posture.  However,  we  feel 
that  our  staff  Includes  some  of  the  most  com- 
petent technical  personnel  in  the  country, 
at  the  Ph.  D.  and  subordinate  technical  lev- 
els. Each  of  us  has  enjoyed  personal  suc- 
cess In  their  endeavors  to  date,  and  our  work 
In  the  past  certainly  has  been  accepted  by 
those  agencies  with  whom  we  have  dealt. 
Never  before  have  I  received  certified  let- 
ters with  this  type  of  warning  included. 
Never  before  have  so  many  detailed  specifi- 
cations and  obscure  restrictions  been  relayed 
to  me.  At  any  rate,  this  corporation  is  pres- 
ently ahead  of  schedule  on  all  of  these  con- 
tracts. I  continually  advised  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  fact  of  this  status.  They  have 
been  requested  to  review  this  In  detail,  and 
we  have  Indicated  omi  willingness  to  coojjer- 
ate  with  them  In  this  review  relating  to  in- 
ternal financial  data,  production  schedules 
and  similar  data,  which  would  substantiate 
ova  position.  The  reaction  to  date^to  each 
of  these  suggestions,  as  you  can  see,  has  been 
another  warning  letter. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Congressman  Wn.soN,  that 
by  publicizing  Incidences  such  as  this,  that 
some  gain  may  be  obtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Defense 
Department  In  avoiding  situations  of  this 
type  in  the  futiu-e.  I  fully  recognise  that 
this  letter  can  possibly  result  in  even  greater 
pressure  being  placed  upon  me  by  various 
lower  level  personnel  within  tbe  Oovemment 
agencies.  It  Is  my  Intention,  if  this  happens, 
to  fully  exhaust  every  means  at  my  dispo- 
sition to  bring  these  matters  to  light  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  this  is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  truly  dedicated  Government  ex- 
ecutive; hoping  that  the  result  of  this  in- 
formation will  be  to  eliminate  or  minimize 
occxirrences  of  this  type  In  the  future.  It  is 
my  belief,  after  spending  many  years  in  pro- 
curement activities  on  the  industry  side,  that 
corrective  legislature  and  particularly  the  im- 
provement of  administrative  procedure  that 
truly  reflect  existing  laws  would  be  helpful 
in  reducing  the  costs  to  the  Govemnient  of 
proctu-ed  eqiilpment  in  the  defense  effort. 
The  loopholes  and  Inconsistencies  that  exist 
are  Indeed  extensive. 

Please  consider  that  the  undersigned  and 
resources  of  our  organization,  small  as  they 
may  be,  are  at  your  disposal  in  assisting 
with   the  correction   of  these  matters.     At 
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your  requsst,  ws  will  be  mors  than  happy 
to  detail  certain  areta  which  appear  to  be 
most  flagrant. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

T^tB   OOWSA*  COBP., 

RCBSBT  8.  Smotsx. 

Now  that  is  Mr.  Snoyer's  record  of 
treatment  his  firm  lias  received  since  he 
acted  as  a  patriotic  American.  Ton  will 
note  when  you  read  the  memorandum 
that  2  weeks  ago  Mr.  Snoyer  came  to 
Washington  to  compltdn  to  the  Signal 
Corps  about  this  tr^tment.  He  talked 
for  90  minutes  with  Gen.  H.  L.  Soolteki. 
after  being  diverted  to  that  ofBoer  by  the 
man  with  whom  he  actually  had  an 
appointment. 

What  action  did  \Jt  get  from  Scofleld? 
Well,  in  my  opinion.  Oeneral  Scofleld 
said  in  effect,  "^ery  interesting,  if  true. 
But  your  iHt>bIem  is  outside  my  area  of 
responsibility  now.  My  naain  concern 
these  days  is  with  tlie  new  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency.  Take  your  proMem  up  with 
Signal  Supply  Head<iaarters  in  Fbiladel- 
phla." 

This  sort  of  statement  was  made  by 
the  head  of  the  Sltmal  Corps  procure- 
ment division.  It  iii  an  outrage  that  is 
absolutely  incredible.  Tou  might  ask 
why  is  it  happeninfi.  I  think  there  are 
several  reasons: 

First.  Even  the  hcnest  members  of  the 
Signal  Corps  procurement  system  ap- 
parently feel  that  tliis  investigation  is  a 
blot  on  their  record  for  they  are  a  part 
of  the  procurement  mechanism  that  this 
manufacturer  lias  helped  prove  can  be 
perverted  for  corrui>t  ends.  Apparently 
honest  members  of  the  Signal  Corps  feel 
that  as  originators  and  administrators 
of  this  system,  this  Investigation  Is  a 
reflection  on  them.  So  they  are  doing 
evenrthing  possible  to  discredit  this  firm. 
It  is  tiie  old  story  of  "close  ranks"  and 
"protect  one  of  your  own"— even  if  your 
own  is  crooked. 

Second.  The  stake  that  the  remain- 
ing corrupt  officials  have  in  discrediting 
this  firm  is  obvious.  The  entire  elec- 
tronics Industry  is  watching  to  see  what 
happens  in  this  cai«.  If  this  firm  can 
be  made  an  example,  if  it  can  be  har- 
assed out  of  the  procurement  field,  it 
will  stand  as  a  lesson  to  all  other  con- 
tractors. If  you  blew  the  whistle  on  the 
Signal  Corps — or  on  other  corrupt  pro- 
curement ofBclals  la  any  serrlce — then 
"youll  get  it  In  the  neck."  So  keep  your 
mouth  shut  and  i>ay  the  shakedowns 
and  kickbacks  that  are  often  necessary 


SENAH 

Friday,  AltiUST  17, 1962 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  August  14, 
19S2) 

The  Senate  met  tX  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJ).,  off  (Ted  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  Ood,  with  so  much  of  the 
earth  in  fetters  of  the  mind  and  body, 


for  smaller  firms  to  get  Oovemment 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue.  If  Signal  Corps 
ofQcials  from  the  chief  signal  offlcer, 
Oen.  E.  F.  Cook,  and  the  chief  procure- 
ment officer.  Oeneral  Scofleld.  on  down 
do  not  put  a  stop  to  this — ^immediately, 
without  equivocation — ^then  we  may  as 
well  say  goodby  to  an  hopes  for  hon- 
esty— and  equally  important,  for  eccm- 
omy — in  defense  procurement.  Such 
action  is  a  blaring  invitation  for  every 
procurement  offlcer  in  every  service  to 
wheel  and  deal  with  impunity,  to  milk 
the  taxpayers  dry  by  selling  defense  con- 
tracts with  under-the-table  payments 
like  they  were  being  peddled  on  an  auc- 
tion block. 

I  understand  that  this  situation  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Justice  Department,  and  that  the  At- 
torney General  is  taking  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Someone  has  to  see  to  it 
that  a  firm  which  does  its  civic  duty — 
and  there  are  far  too  few  firms  willing  to 
take  such  steps — is  not  penalized  as  a 
result 

I  would  like  to  make  one  thing  clear 
at  this  point.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
this  firm  be  i-ewarded  for  the  brave  ac- 
tion it  took.  Nor  does  this-  firm  expect 
a  reward.  All  I  am  asking — and  all  the 
Consad  Corp.  is  addng — ^is  that  it  be 
treated  no  differently  than  any  other 
firm  doing  business  with  the  Signal 
Corps.  It  is  entitled  to  no  more,  but  it 
is  also  entitled  to  no  less. 

Personally,  I  intend  to  demand  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  a  full  report  cm  this  situa- 
tion— an  explanation  why  this  was  per- 
mitted to  happen  and  a  Ust  of  the  names 
of  the  persons  responsible.  I  also  in- 
tend to  recommend  that  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  OfBce,  if  possible,  act  as  an 
impartial  arbitrator  in  this  situation  to 
determine  whether  this  firm  is  being 
subjected  to  discriminatory  treatment  by 
the  Signal  Corps'  west  coast  ofBce. 

I  hope  that  all  other  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  interested  in  honesty  and 
economy  In  procurement — and  particu- 
larly my  colleagues  from  this  firm's  home 
State  of  California — will  Join  with  me 
in  calling  the  public's  attention  to  this 
shocking  situation  and  in  urging  the  De- 
fense Department  to  stop  this  disgrace- 
ful conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Army  Sig- 
nal Corps. 

I  am  today  directing  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  MclCamara  asking  for 


a  full  Investigation  of  this  outrage  by 
the  Defense  Def»artment  InfcelMgencft 
Agency.  If  the  Secretary's  perfonuHiee 
in  this  case  follows  past  patterns,  do  not 
look,  for  any  earthshakbig  devdopments. 
I  say  this  because  I  have  been  denied 
Information  on  military  proeurenaent  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  himwrtf 

To  conduct  a  study  such  as  mine  it 
is  necessary  to  have  "before  the  fact" 
information  on  procuremeata.  For  some 
time  I  was  receiving  this  infoxmatton 
from  seTeral  agencies.  Since  the  flad- 
ings  began  to  come  out,  however,  and 
since  I  have  been  proving  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  being  thrown  to  the 
winds,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  HiwM^if 
has  had  me  purged  from  lists  to  rective 
such  information.  He,  too,  follows  the 
"close  ranks  against  the  foe"  approach 
ol  all  the  rest  of  the  military. 

If  this  sort  of  action  is  typical  of  the 
man  who  has  been  called  the  "whis  kid" 
of  the  Defense  Department,  then  I  think 
it  is  time  he  went  back  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  where  he  belongs  and  we  got 
a  Secretary  of  Def  oise  who  will  eooper- 
ate  with  the  Congress  and  who  will  watk. 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

The  reason  the  Defense  Department 
has  shut  off  information  to  me  Is  the 
same  reason  why  reprisals  are  being  tak- 
en against  Consad  and  others.  We  are 
hitting  the  tender  spots.  We  are  mioov- 
ering  the  waste,  the  inefficiency,  and  the 
corruption.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  hitting  them  where  they  lire,  and 
they  are  trying  to  cut  me  off  to  stifle 
my  work.  I  want  to  state  here  and  now 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  no 
other  person  can  do  that,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  investigate  every  example  of 
abusive  procurement  I  can  uncover. 

That,  then,  Is  the  report  on  reprisals 
against  Craisad.  What  is  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  g(^ng  to  do  aboat  it?  Is  he  go- 
ing to  do  ansrthing?  I  think  yon  win 
agree  that  it  is  ijadeed  a  sbamef ol  ait- 
uatlon  and  one  that  dxoold  be  corrected. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  just  received  a  re- 
port on  another  phase  of  my  strOdy  fSrom 
the  C^unptroUer  Oeneral  wbieh  shows 
that  an  American  industry  reoelTOd  a 
lOOHDercent  larger  profit  for  "»«>-i««g  a 
simple  power  supply  than  shoukl  have 
been  the  case.  Next  week  I  intend  to 
spell  out  the  facts  in  that  case,  and  I 
think  the  Justice  Department  shouM 
proceed  against  the  company,  demand- 
ing return  of  the  excess  proAts. 


we  are  grateful  for  this  free  land, 
throned  in  richness  between  the  seas. 

For  borders  without  guns,  for  fron- 
tiers which  are  swinging  gates,  for  unity 
in  diversity,  for  peace  that  holds  a  oon-^ 
tlnent  in  its  blessed  sway,  and  for  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  which  beckons  all  to 
Its  summits,  we  lift  the  Te  Deum  of  our 
thanksgiving. 

May  those  called  by  the  people's  choice 
to  d^end  our  heritage  and  to  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  the  Nation  make  daily 
choice  of  decisions  determined  by  spirit- 
ual integrity  amid  the  corruption  that 
is  in  ttie  world  through  the  lust  of  pow- 
er, that  wittK>ut  fear  or  favor  they  may 


contend  steadfastly  for  the  right,   as 
Thou  dost  give  them  to  see  tbe  right 

In  the   name  of  the  Redeemer,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAI. 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAiamoD,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  'nmrsday, 

August  16. 1962,  liss  dispensed  with. 
.    I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THB  HOUBB 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
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readinff  clerks,  umouneed  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  tam  (8.  2020)  to  amend  part  IV  of 
subtitle  C  of  title  10.  united  States  Code, 
to  aathoflM  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  dereiop  the  South  Barrow  gasfield, 
Nayal  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  gas  available  for 
sale  to  the  native  village  of  Barrow  and 
to  other  non-FMeral  CMnmunitles  and 
lnsta]]atl(»3S,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announped  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (8.  3597)  to 
amend  Utle  88.  United  States  Gode.  to 
permit,  for  1  year,  the  granttng  of  na- 
tiohal  servlee  life  insuranee  to  eertain 
veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  sooh  in- 
suranee. wltti  aa  amendment,  in  whleh 
it  requested  the  ecmcurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
Hi  utich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
llWBenate: 

mit.  5428.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Btat«  CkMte,  to  autharise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Riftvy  to  take  poaaeulon  of  tbe  naval  oil 
■hale  reeenres,  and  for  other  p\irpoees: 

H.B.  laOSl.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec< 
retary  €St  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land 
and  eaflement  Interests  at  Hxinter-Uggett 
Military  Reeerration  for  construction  of  the 
Ban  Antonio  Dam  and  Reflcrvolr  project  In 
wrrhange  for  other  property;  and 

HA.  1S800.  An  act  mw^ng  appropriatlona 
for  certain  cItU  functions  administered  by 
tbe  Department  of  Defense,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Intolor,  the 
Atomic  Snergy  Cnnunlwrton,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Ckuporatlon,  the  Ten- 
neeaee  Valley  Authority,  and  certain  river 
basin  commiiwtons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19<Q,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILIjS  referred 

Tlie  f oUowlng  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Hit.  642S.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ravy  to  take  posseflslon  of  the  naval  oil 
shale  reserves,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H3..  130S1.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land 
and  easement  Interests  at  Hunter-Liggett 
Military  Reservation  for  construction  of  the 
San  Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in 
ewihange  for  other  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  12900.  An  act  malting  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  fxmctlons  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Oommlselon,  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  loss,  and  for  otho-  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Appropriations. 


ORDER  OF  BUiSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  own  time,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  would  it  be  possible  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  and  then  return  to 
the  regular  time;  or  would  it  be  advisable 
to  withhold  that? 

The  VICE  PRESn^ENT.  A  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 


tive business  is  in  order  at  any  time,  and 

is  privileged.  

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
withhold  it. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoixun. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested,  and  the 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll;  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

{No.  200  Leg.] 


Bottum 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Morse 

Burdlck 

Keating 

Pas  tore 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Ijauache 

Robertson 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Russell 

Gore 

McOee 

Smathers 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Smith,  Mass 

Holland 

MUler 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clakk],  the  Senator  from.  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnttsonI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wu.- 
liams]  are  absent  on  ofQclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HicKET]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltomstall] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sergeant 
at  Arms  is  instructed  to  execute  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
BoGGs,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Byrb  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mi.  Dodd,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Qruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hickenloopbr.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  McCarthy] 


Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mrs. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thurmond. 
Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
entered  the  Chamtjer  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorxim 
is  present. 

COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  V  and  ask  that  it  be 
read — that  my  statement  in  support  of 
the  amendment  be  inserted  and — then 
let  the  guillotine  fall. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  38, 
lines  8  through  10,  it  is  proposed  to  delete 
everything  starting  with  "shall"  on  line 
8  and  ending  with  "such"  on  line  10. 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "determine 
whether  such  negotiations  are  solely 
business  negotiations.  In  any  case 
where  that  Department  determines  that 
foreign  policy  considerations  are  rele- 
vant, the  Department  shall  conduct  or 
supervise  such  negotiations  throughout 
the  course  of  any  business." 
Statement  or  Senator  Moksk  in  Suppomx  or 
Amendment  "S-lS-ea — V" 

1.  The  following  iestlmony  offered  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Ck>minlttee 
conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  language 
in  the  bill  relating  to  "bustnese  negotia- 
tions" needs  clarincatlon.  and  that  the 
clarification  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
securing  to  the  State  Department  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  or  supervise  negotlattons 
In  which  It  discerns  a  vital  national  foreign 
policy  Interest. 

2.  Under  H.R.  11040  the  State  Department 
Is  powerless  to  enter  "business  negotiations" 
unless  invited  by  the  corporation. 

3.  Despite  random  assertions  during  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Interprets  the  act  as  ade- 
quate, the  fact  is  that  the  language  Is  not 
adequate  In  the  opinion  of  witnesses  who 
are  distinguished  International  lawyers  and 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Cohen,  is  a  former  legal 
adviser  to  the  State  Department. 

"Mr.  Gross.  I  have  three  points  to  make 
briefly. 

"In  the  first  place,  'business  negotiations,' 
as  a  phrase,  even  In  the  excerpt  that  you 
Just  read.  Senator  Lauschz,  is  not  defined, 
and  I  submit  It  Is  not  definable. 

"Secondly,  we  are  talking  here  about  a 
legislative  proposal  which  would  give  statu- 
tory authority  to  a  corporation  on  its  own 
to  engage  in  business  negotiations,  which 
Is  unprecedented. 

"In  the  third  place,  there  Is  no  reference 
In  this  legislation  to  policy  considerations 
and  policy  negotiations. 
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"What  taaa  bean  ttone  ber*  Is  to  take  the 
original  Motion  4(0.  revlM  It  to  refer  only 
to  buiinMi  negotiations,  and  leave  out  any 
reference  whatever  to  tbe  reqKmalbUltlM  or 
atithorlty  of  the  Department  of  State  with 
any  other  kind  of  aspect  at  negotiations. 

"It  U,  ^Making  as  a  Uwyer,  like  drafting 
a  oodlcU  to  a  will  and  then  throwing  away 
the  wlU." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"rxjtroBM  or  makiho  LaoxBLA'rxvB  Btsrorr  oh 

MaOOTIA'nOM  COTAIM 

"Senator  Lauacsx.  To  ocmclude,  wUl  you, 
Mr.  Oaoas.  explain  what  you  want  us  to  es- 
tablish by  ttis  leglaUUve  history  t 

"Tou  want  us  to  In  some  way  Indicate  the 
limitations  that  this  corporation  will  have 
imposed  \ipoa  it  In  carrying  on  negotiations; 
is  that  correct? 

"Mr.  OHkms.  Two  things.  Senator  Laitschs, 
very  briefly  stunma rising: 

"First,  I  would  think  that  our  foreign 
policy  Interests  would  be  well  nerved  by  re- 
inserting In  the  IHll  the  reference  to  the 
United  Nations  In  iiecUon  301(a)  (6). 

"Secondly,  It  sei^ns  to  me  that  the  na- 
tional Intarests  would  be  weU  served  by  go- 
ing back  to  the  original  version  of  section 
402.  If  that  la  not  the  wlU  or  wish  of  the 
Congress,  then  at  the  very  lesst.  section  40S 
should  be  amendfd  so  as  to  give  to  the 
Department  of  State,  or,  better  etlU,  to  the 
President  or  his  delegate,  the  authority  to 
determine  what  is  a  'business  negotiation.' 

"And,  thirdly.  In  order  of  priority.  If  that 
Is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Congress,  than,  as 
a  poor  third,  that  -::tae  leglalatlva  record  and 
the  report  of  this  committee  should  make  It 
explicitly  clear  that  that  Is  the  congressional 
intent. 

"Senator  LatracHc.  That  that  Is  what? 

"Mr.  Oaoaa.  That  that  Is  the  congressional 
Intent. 

"Senator  Lsuschc.  That  Is.  that  the  limi- 
tations shall  be  on  business  negotiations? 

"Mr.  Oaoas.  That  the  Prealdent  or  his  dele- 
gate should  have  the  explicit  authority  to 
determine  what  Is  a  buslnees  negotiation. 

"Senator  Ijavacxcs.  That  Is  In  the  first 
three,  but  if  you  are  not  sucosasful  in  get- 
ting any  one  of  tbe  first  three  suggeatlons, 
and  you  are  left  on:y  to  the  establishment  of 
a  legislative  history,  what  would  you  do? 

"Mr.  Osoaa.  Just  that  point,  that  the  com- 
mittee In  Its  report,  I  respectfuUy  submit. 
Should,  at  tbe  very  least,  set  forth  the  inter- 
pretation by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 
tlons  that  section  403  Is  Intended  and  la 
designed  to  give  to  the  President  or  his  dele- 
gate the  authority  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  particular  nef  :otlation  in  a  specific  case 
is  or  is  not  a  business  negotiation." 


"coNCsxir  WTTR  DKLSOATioN  OF  AiTrHoarrT  TO 

COMVUCT   DXPIxnCATIC   NXOOTUTIOirS 

"Mr.  OoHXM.  My  secondary  concern  is  with 
tbe  delegation  of  the  authority  to  conduct 
diplomatic  negotiations  to  a  hybrid  corpo- 
ration. The  administration.  In  the  bill  they 
first  submitted,  carefuUy  provided  that  the 
State  Department  should  have  oaui^ete  con- 
trol over  the  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

"The  bill  now  before  you  gives  Uie  power 
of  >»*T»«iiiTtg  business  negotiations  to  this 
hybrid  corporation,  be  It  a  pubUc  or  private 
corporation,  I  do  not  know. 

"The  prt^Mnents  of  the  legislation  say  the 
c<xporation  Is  subject  to  the  supervision  or 
guidance  of  the  President  and  State  Depart- 
ment but  the  langxiage  of  the  bUl  Is  Twy 
equivocal.  Whether  It  gives  more  power 
than  the  power  merely  to  advise  rather  than 
direct  the  corporation  Is  not  dear. 

"And  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  business  negotiations  at  this  stage 
cazuiot  ba  distinguished  from  negotiations 
that  involve  the  widest  and  most  important 
pubUc  Intareat. 


"Even  If  the  Mil  could  be  oonstruad  aa  the 
proponanta  try  at  the  praaent  time  to  oosi- 
strua  It.  to  say  that  It  givaa  the  PraaMant 
power  of  dlraetlon.  It  Is  hsasrdous  to  say 
that  the  ocrpcratlon  or  the  courts  wmtfd  so 
construe  It  In  view  o(  the  leglslatlTe  history. 

"But  even  If  the  State  Dapartmant  haa 
power  of  direction,  the  State  Department  la 
still  in  the  position  of  having  to  farm  out  Its 
negotiations  to,  and  having  to  handle  Its 
negotiations  through  this  company.  I  think 
the  President  and  the  State  D^iartmant 
should  be  In  complete  command  of  these 
negotli^lons  and  should  not  be  obliged  to  act 
throtigh  a  private  or  public  corporation. 

"If  they  want  to  use  and  need  this  corpo- 
ration or  other  ezperta  In  private  Industry, 
they  ean,  of  course,  use  them. 

"But  I  do  not  think  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  even  U  they  should  wish  to 
do  so,  should  be  pemUtted  to  delegate  their 
authority  to  negotiate  with  foreign  countries 
to  a  private  corporation." 

4.  Tlie  section  originally  propoutA  by  the 
President  (aec.  4021  would  have  given  clear 
and  unambiguous  authority  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  conduct  or  supervise  Interna- 
tional negotiations.  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that 
this  was  stricken  from  the  bill,  and  that  the 
Senate  has  resisted  several  attempts.  In- 
cluding one  by  the  majority  whip,  to  restore 
this  authority,  the  foreign  policy  interests 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment  are  gravely 
ImperUed  by,  at  least,  confusion — probably 
tbe  delay,  expense  and  vexation  of  adveiaary 
proceedings — and,  at  worst,  tbe  exercise  of 
foreign  policy  functions  by  the  corporation 
In  the  absence  of  any  determination. 

5.  It  Is  therefore  urged  that  the  Senate, 
as  it  may  do  with  ease  at  this  point,  resolve 
the  ambiguities  of  the  act  clearly  in  behalf 
of  the  authority  of  the  President  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  are  no  further  comments  on  this 
amendment,  I  move  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tbe 
Senator  frmn  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  PPPP.  In  support  of 
this  amendment  I  will  file  a  statemmt  at 
this  point  pursuant  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  reached  last  night. 

•nie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment wUl  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislativx  Clkrk.  On  page  37, 
between  lines  13  and  14.  it  is  ixt>posed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  In  consideration  for  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  corporation  by  this  Act, 
the  corporation,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  shaU  prescribe.  shaU  provide 
telecommunication  services  without  charge 
for  communications  of  a  public  service  na- 
ture— not  leas  than  1^  hours  of  the  dally 
transmittal  time  of  the  satellite  communica- 
tion system  as  such  communications  shaU 
be  defined  by  such  regtilations. 

Statbmxnt  or  Sxmatob  Mobss  in  Suppcwt  or 
Amendment  8-13-62 — ^PPPP 

This  and  the  next  amendment  I  ahaU  offer 
(8-13-82 — TT)  are  directly  supported  by 
teatlmony  rendered  by  Director  of  the  USIA 
■dward  R.  Murrow  In  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  follows: 

"IMPOSTANCK    or    WOBX    or    THB    I7SIA 

"However,  I  have  scanned  your  testimony 
this  morning,  and  I  have  a  few  queetlons  In 
regard  to  it. 


"It  Is  true.  U  tt  not,  that  la  tiia  ymn  Im- 
mediately ahead  the  United  8«a*as  has  a 
great  raqwnalblUty  in  tba  Udd  of  Comgft  pol- 
icy of  aaeing  to  It  ttiat  ttaa  paoplaa  to  the 
undsrdavalopad  areaa  of  tbm  world  are  ta- 
formed  In  regard  to  the  advsntapss  of  tnm- 
dom  over  the  aoalavamant  at  eommunUmr 

"Mr.  Mtmow.  Tea.  air. 

"Senator  Mobsb.  tt  Is  true,  la  tt  not.  ttmt 
your  fins  grganlastinn  and  I  happen  to  ba 
one  who  thinks  your  acganla»tlan  is  doing 
an  effaetlva  and  magnlfloant  Job  has  a 
great  reqxmslbmty  to  the  ftmartaan  paopla 
to  see  to  It  that  wa  do  the  beat  poaalbla  Job 
of  exporting  the  Idaala  and  the  Idaaa  at  ttm- 
dom  to  the  undsrdsrsiopad  arsas  at  the 
world? 

"Mr.  MuBBOw.  IWat  Is  the  way  we  oonoalva 
our  functlosi.  ym.  atr. 

"Senator  lioBaB  Mr.  Muirow.  to  do  that  It 
la  going  to  be  iimssary.  Is  tt  not.  to  rsaUy 
step  up  otir  information  programs  and  sarr- 
loea  Into  Latin  Amarlea  and  aoothoaat  Asia 
and  Africa? 

"Mx.  Muaaow.  Tea.  sir. 

"Senator  Mobsb.  That  to  a  vary  coatly  pro- 
gram. Is  It  not? 

"Mr.  MtiBsow.  It  is. 

"Senator  Mobsb.  Am  I  ocarrectly  Informed 
that  the  preaant  budget  of  the  U8LA  la  in  the 
neighborhood  at  $135  mllUon  a  yaarf 

"Mr.  Mubsow.  No.  sir. 

"Our  budget  for  tbe  last  Osoal  ysar  was 
•illJI  million.  We  aaked  for  an  Increaaa  for 
the  current  flacal  year  of  about  14  pvc^t. 

"Our  mark  from  the  Hcfoaa  Appra|iirlBttaBia 
Committee  was  $130.5  mllUoin  for  ttaa  eurraat 
fiscal  year.  We  have  not  yet  appeared  bafose 
the  Senate  committee. 

"Senator  Mobbb.  Wa  do  not  even  have  f  UM 
mUlioa  yet?        ' 

"Mr.  Muaaow.  Tliat  Is  corrset. 

"ooMMtnncii^Kms  I 


"Senator  Moaaw  My  reooUection  from  i 
ing  your  testimony  Is  that  if  your  agency  put 
out  an  hour-and-a-half  program  a  day  Into 
theee  underdevelc^ied  areas  of  the  worid 
which  you  list  in  your  statement.  It  would 
coet  in  the  neighborhood  at  8000  a  mllllfwi 
a  year  at  commercial  rates? 

"Mr.  Muaaow.  Tlutt  Is  correct,  sir. 

"Senator  Mobsb.  What  rataa  do  you  pay 
at  the  present  time  for  the  programa  that 
you  send  around  the  globe  under  oar 
ing  international  commnnloatlona 
relatlonahip  to  cc^nmerclal  rataa  or 
commercial  ratee? 

"Mr.  Moasow.  Where  we  use 
facmtles  for  radio  particularly,  wa  pay  tbe 
normal  ooounerclal  rate.  As  a  mattsr  at  faot. 
In  serrldug  our  shortware  transmlttsrs 
aboard,  we  do.  to  the  largeat  eatsat  possible, 
uae  our  own  facUltlaa.  that  la.  oar  evn. 
home-baaed  shortwave  tranamlttars.  We 
make  no  use  of  cables  to  transmit  tdavlstan 
pictures  under  so-called  slow 


In 


'OBsntaaiLtTT  ov  batb  Bisocrxms  foa 


"Senator  Moaas.  Would  It  ba  daalraUa,  Mr. 
Murrow.  If  we  set  up  a  satemte  noantngnlca- 
tlons  system,  to  have  the  faeUltlaa  at  that 
aystam  made  available  to  our  Oovammant 
for  the  transmitting  of  the  type  at  freedom 
I»t>grams  that  you  and  I  liave  had  In  mind 
as  we  have  been  discussing  this  problem? 

"Mr.  MxTsxow.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  be  desirable,  sir. 

"Senator  Mobsb.  Is  thwe  anything  in  this 
bill  that  guarantees  to  the  n.S.  Oovammant 
a  reduction  In  commercial  rataa  for  the 
ta-ansmlsslon  of  UJB.  programa  at  freedom  to 
the  areas  of  the  world  where  tbe  Oommonlats 
are  a  a4-hour-a-day-and-nlght  threat  to 
freedom? 

"Mr.  MuBBOW.  No,  sir., 

"Senator  Mobsb.  Would  I  be  fair  and  ac- 
curate in  my  appraisal  at  Vb»  bill  If  I  aald 
that,  at  best.  In  Ita  prsssat  wording,  ths 
blU  would  make  It  possible  for  nagJMstlosis 
to  be  cmducted  In  regard  to  rataa.  but  that 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  ownership  of 
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to  Ikls  bUl  ttaikt  BMd*  a  eandl- 
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by  tte  MH  tliBt  Item  ba  tlw  traiianlMlaB  oC 
Z  numlMr  a<  boon  at  eoaC  to  be  daddad  be- 
f or  tba  ilaaa  ■!— nrtwuiil  !■  dnftadt 

*^  ttoooBh*  It  my  itaty  to  caU  to  tbe  at- 
tentloa  of  Ibis  eommtttaa  tba  order  ot 
migiltwde  o(  tba  ooeta  tbat  would  be  In- 
votvad. 

"I  bava  no  lencoace  to  propoae. 

"Senator  IfOasa.  Let  me  make  vexy  elaar. 
Ifr.  IfUROw,  tbat  Z  laipart  yoor  poaltloa.  and 
I  do  not  want  In  any  way  to  aak  a  qneatiaii 
that,  la  yoor  Ofjlnlaci.  would  plaoa  yoo.  ahall 
I  aay,  tn  a  aort  ct  eonfliet-of-lntereat  poal- 


**Tat  you  and  I  are  talking  here  about  a 
great  problem  tbat  confronts  tbla  B^obUc 
In  tbe  years  ahead,  and,  aa  a  member  of 
tba  Foreign  Relations  Oommlttae  oi  tbla  Ben- 
ate  and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  I  am  greatly  con- 
esmed  about  tba  toattto  for  freedom  In  Latin 
Amfaiiea.  I  am  aatlaflad  that  It  is  only  going 
to  be  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time  before 
Russia  Is  going  to  have  her  eommunleattons 
aatellttee  vp  there,  and  she  la  gotng  to  be 
Oiliig  tbem.  Tbey  are  not  going  to  be  used 
on  aay  so-oalled  eonunerdal-rate  basis. 

"Tbiey  are  gotog  to  recogntee  their  use  of 
tbelr  aateUitea  aa  part  of  their  ao-called 
defense  program — ^th^  program  to  enslave 
men's  minds,  not  to  free  them. 

"That  la  why  I  aak  the  queetloa.  I  have 
respect  for  your  knowledge  In  this  field — ^I 
will  put  the  question  this  way : 

"Do  you  agree  with  me  that  the  bill  In 
its  present  form  does  not  guarantee  to  yoiir 
Agency  any  reduction  In  conunerdal  rates 
for  any  program  or  programing  that  you  Diay 
wish  to  develop  If  this  bill  should  become 
lawt 

"Mr.  IfDBBOW.  There  Is  no  such  guarantee 
In  the  bm  aa  It  stands. 

"Senator  M oasa.  If  commercial  rates  have 
to  be  paid  not  only  by  your  Agency  but  by 
any  other  sponsor  or  group  la  Latin  America, 
aoutbeaat  Aala,  or  Africa  for  a  fk«edom  tn- 
formatlon  program,  would  we  not  be  faced 
with  tbe  handicap  that  It  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  get  sponsors  for  such  ixograms  In 
those  countries  already  In  serious  economic 
pUghtt 

"Ifr.  Ifoaaow.  This  would  depend  upon  a 
political  decision,  I  should  think,  by  the  re- 
eelvlag  country.  Senator  ICoass.  aa  to  wheth- 
er tbey  ctMae  to  pick  up  from  the  satellite  a 
gtven  program  and  rrtay  it  over  their  domea- 
ttc  faenttiea. 

"nvABXLTrr  or  UMucaosvaLOPCD  uuumtkixb  to 
PAT  roR  aATSLura  coacmnfiCATioifB 

*19enator  Moasa.  Do  you  think  that  be- 
eauae  of  that  fact,  thla  committee  and  this 
OoDgrem  ml^t-well  be  faced  wtth  requeats 
from  thasa  eoonomleaUy  poor  countrlea  In 
tba  yeaxB  to  come  for  Increasea  In  American 
foreign  aid  to  pi^  tbeae  eommereial  rates  to 
aa  American  monopoUstle  oorporatkm  which 
has  tbe  rights  to  transmit  theee  programs 
Into  a  flc»«lgn  country? 

"Mr.  BCXTaaow.  Senator.  Z  do  not  know 
whether  such  requeats  would  be  likely  to  be 
forthoomtag. 

"Senator  Moaaa.  Where  do  you  think  they 
would  get  the  money? 

"Mr.  Mnaaow.  niey  might  la  some  eaaes 
be  able  to  provide  It  tbemselvea. 

"Senator  Moaaa.  Have  you  looked  Into 
their  present  soiircea  of  Imooase?  Do  you 
reallae  that  many  oC  theee  countrlea  would 
be  In  eoonomk}  ehaoa  ri^t  now  If  wa  ware 
not  already  aivplylng  milUone  of  doUan  of 
forelga  aid? 

"Mr.  Muiaow.  I  am  aware  of  tbat.  air. 


"Senator  Moaaa.  My  queatlons  and  your 
aaawars  have  broo^t  out  one  foreign  policy 
point  tbat  Z  now  want  to  make  by  way  of  a 
brief  otaaervatkm.  I  reallae  there  are  some 
maaabers  at  tbe  oommtttee  who  do  not  like 
to  have  me  make  obeervatlons. 

"What  bothers  me  about  this  bUI  U  that 
yon  set  up  thla  corporation,  and  you  give 
tt  legal  rlghU  under  thla  bill,  and  what 
amounta.  In  fact,  to  a  monopolistic  control 
over  the  aanding  of  great  programs  for  free- 
dom around  the  world.  As  far  as  Govem- 
mant  programs  are  ooneemed,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  ratea  far  above  cost  or  you 
are  going  to  have  to  get  a  government  in  an 
underdeveloped,  poverty-stricken  foreign 
land,  which  Is  already  being  threatened  by 
communism  because  It  cannot  bring  to  the 
mwaara  ot  the  people  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  la  the  poaltton  where  It  Is  going  to 
have  to  ask  the  United  States  for  more  for- 
eign aid  to  subsidise  these  programs.  The 
U.S.  Treasury  will  then  be  paying  through 
this  foreign  government  the  commercial  rates 
to  this  monopolistic  corporation.  Or  else 
you  are  going  to  deny  the  massee  of  the 
peofde  of  thoee  countries  the  programs  that 
Z  think  you  and  I  know  we  have  got  to  get 
to  them.  If  we  are  going  to  win  this  cause 
for  fteedom. 

"1  have  been  In  these  parts  of  the  world. 
Z  know  what  your  programs  do.  I  know  the 
terrific  Job  that  USIA  Is  already  doing  In 
raising  serious  doubts  in  these  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  about  conununlsm 
and  the  benefits  of  freedom.  That  is  why 
Z  have  urged  for  some  time  now  that  we  get 
this  Issue  before  this  committee  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  foreign  relations  aspects  of 
this  bUl. 

"This  is  a  vital  one,  and  that  Is  why  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  saying 
to  the  American  people,  as  he  did  in  Seattle 
last  night.  'I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that 
this  bill  U  full  of  direct  and  hidden  sub- 
sidies to  an  American  monopolistic  corpo- 
ration that  is  going  to  be  created  by  it,  and, 
Instead  of  us  really  having  a  free  hand  in 
transmitting  these  messages,  we  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  In  a  whole  series  of  litigious 
negotiations  with  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  other 
carrlera  that  are  going  to  be  Involved  in 
this  bill.' 

"I  want  to  say  to  you — and  I  am  not  ask- 
ing for  agreement — ^In  my  Judgment,  the 
testimony  that  you  have  given  here  this 
morning  about  the  costs  of  these  programs 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day,  which  Is  short 
enough  Ume,  and.  In  many  Instances,  In  some 
of  theae  eoiintrlea  should  be  much  longer, 
shows  what  a  tremendous  cost  it  is  going  to 
be  right  out  of  the  pxickets  of  the  Amerlcaa 
taxpayers.  This  leads  me  to  the  next  ques- 
tion.  Please  watch  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  fiirther  comments  on  Uils 
amendment,  I  move  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  committee 
amendment.  [Putting  the  question.] 
Tbe  ayes  appel^:  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  division 
has  been  requested. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendment  at  the  desk  identified 
as  "TT."  The  testimony  previously  in^ 
serted  bears  with  equal  force  upon  the 
desirability  of  this  amendment. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisiativk  Clkrk.  On  page  37, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "and"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  "the  corporation  shall  re- 
ceive such  comm\inlcati<M38  services  at 
preferential  rates". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  comments  on  this 
amendment,  I  move  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauvkr],  for  himself  and  other  co- 
sponsors,  idenUlled  as  "RR."  I  shall  also 
support  this  amendment  with  a  state- 
ment for  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislativs  Cuerk.  On  page  33, 
line  11.  aftor  the  word  "person",  it  Is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, however.  That  Congress  expressly 
reser\'es  the  right  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sion to  require  any  communications  com- 
mon carrier  to  divest  itself  of  part  or  all 
of  its  voting  stock  in  the  corporation  in 
an  amount  determined  by  Congress,  sach 
direction  and  determination,  if  any,  to 
be  made  subsequent  to  review  by  Con- 
gress of  the  report  by  the  Commission 
authorized  and  directed  by  title  V  of  this 
Act." 

On  page  40.  following  line  14,  it  is 
propose  to  insert  the  following: 

TTTLB     V rXDESAL     COMMTTKICATIONS     COSOCIS- 

SION'B    INVKSTICATION    OF    THX    COMinTKICA- 
TIONS   INDUamiT 

Sec.  501.  It  is  necessary,  in  aid  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  for  the  use  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  particiilarly  with  respect 
to  space  satellite  communications  and  other 
rapidly  advancing  areas  of  commxinicatlon 
technology;  for  the  information  of  the  gen- 
eral public;  as  an  aid  in  providing  more  effec- 
tive rate  regulation;  and  for  other  jmrposes 
in  the  public  interest;  that  accurate  and 
comprehensive  information  be  procured  and 
compiled  regarding  both  the  domestic  and 
international  operations  of  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  and  other 
communication  common  carriers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  we  can  hear  the 
clerk? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
reading  of  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  602.  The  Federal  Oonununlcatlons 
Commission  is  hereby  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  January  20.  1904.  on  the 
foUowlng  matters  with  respect  to  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Con^Kiny  and 
other  cooununlcation  conunon  carriers.  In- 
cluding all  of  their  subsidiary,  affiliated,  as- 
sociated, and  holding  companies,  and  any 
other  companies  In  which  any  of  t^>^?n  have 
any  direct  or  indirect  financial  Interest,  or 
which  have  any  such  Interest  in  them,  or  in 
which  any  of  their  officers  or  directors  hold 
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any  oOoe  or  azert  any  ooatrol  or  whoaa  < 
or  dlrectora  bold  aay  ottee  or  aiart  any  ooa- 
trol In  them.  Tlie  report  aluUl  give  partic- 
ular empbaalB  to  aU  aspeota  ot  the  foiuming 
matters  which  have  occurred  alnoe  1089: 

(a)  The  corporate  aad  financial  hlatory. 
and  the  capital  atructure  aad  the  relatton- 
shlp  ot  such  oompaay  aad  of  Its  aubaldiary, 
affiliated,  aasoclatad.  and  holding  oompaalaa, 
including  the  determlnatton  of  wbatbar  or 
not  such  structxue  may  enable  tham  to  avada 
regulation  or  taxation,  or  to  ooaoaal.  pyra- 
mid, or  abaorb  proflta.  or  to  do  any  other  act 
contrary  to  the  pubUe  Intaroet. 

(b)  The  extent  and  character  of  Intar- 
company  servloe  contracte  and  aU  trans- 
actions between  communications  common 
carriers  and  tbalr  aubaldlarlea,  allUlatad.  aa- 
soclatad. or  holding  oompanlea.  aad  partic- 
ularly between  the  American  Telephone  aad 
Telegraph  Ccmpany  and  the  Weatem  Klectrlc 
Company  and  other  numxifacturera  of  elec- 
trical communication  equipment;  the  cost  of 
and  sale  prices  of  equipment,  material,  or 
devices  to  operating  companlea  or  users;  the 
proflta  upon  such  sales  and  the  effect  of  such 
sales  upon  the  rates  or  upon  the  rate  base  of 
operating  companies  when  used  as  a  basis  for 
charges;  and  the  probable  savings  to  operat- 
ing companlea  and  the  public  by  purchasing 
equipment  under  a  system  of  competitive 
bidding. 

(c)  The  reasonableness  of  rates  and 
Charges;  and,  the  extent  to  which  subacrib- 
ers  or  users  of  oommxinicatlons  services  have 
borne  the  cost  of  research  and  development, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  malate- 
nsnce  and  suppcart  of  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, Incorporated. 

(d)  The  effect  o(  monopolistic  c<mtrol 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  ratea  and  charges, 
upon  competition  In  the  communications  In- 
dustry, and  upon  the  character  ot  aervloea 
rendered,  and  any  unfair  or  discriminatory 
practices. 

(e)  The  effect  of  mergers,  conaolldations, 
and  acquisitions  of  control  in  tbe  cooununl- 
catlons  Industry,  Including  the  determlna- 
tl<m  of  whether  there  has  been  any  "wrlteup" 
In  the  purchase  price  of  property,  equipment, 
or  Intsjiglbles,  the  fairness  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  any  merger,  consolidation,  or 
acquisition,  and  the  pubUc  Intereat  therein, 
and  the  effect  thereof  upon  ratea  or  aarvloe. 

(f)  The  accounting  methods  of  the  com- 
munications common  carriers,  particularly 
with  reference  to  depreciation  and  reserve 
accounting,  apportionment  of  Inveatment, 
revenues,  aad  expenses  between  Stete  and 
Interstete  operations,  employee  panalon 
fluids,  executive  compensation,  and  valua- 
tion of  properties  for  both  rate  and  tax 
purposes. 

(g)  The  methods  of  competition  by  com- 
munications common  carriers  amongst  them- 
selves and  with  other  companies  Including 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  any  sale  or  refusal  to  buy  from  or 
sell  to  competing  companies,  or  suppreaalon 
of  patente.  and  the  expansion  of  communica- 
tions conunon  carrier  companies  into  various 
fields. 

(h)  Whether  or  not  the  commualcatlonB 
common  carriers  have  sou^t  through  prt^jia- 
ganda  or  the  ezpMuliture  of  mcmey  or  the 
control  of  cbaimela  of  publicity  to  iafluaaoe 
or  control  public  opinion,  laglalatlve  or  ad- 
ministrative action,  or  elactloaa. 

(1)  All  other  mattera  la  aay  way  bearlag 
on  the  reasonableneae  of  ratea  aad  obargea. 
quality  of  service,  the  extent  of  ooncantra- 
tlon,  and  competition  in  tbe  communications 
Industry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  In  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Senaton 
will  cease  oonyexvation.  The  Senate  win 
be  in  order.  Tlie  Senaton  eannot  hear 
the  clerk  read  the  amendment. 


to 


The  clerk  may  proceed. 
Tlie    legislative    clerk    continued 
read.  asfoIlawB: 

Sac.  60S.  Aa  uaad  ta  tbe  reaolutloa  tba 
teem  "oonununloatUms  common  carrier" 
ahaU  iaelude  aU  aubaldiary.  affiliated .  aaao- 
olatad,  aad  holding  ccnapaaiaa  or  oorpora- 
ttooa  and  aU  oompanlea  directly  or  Indirectly 
aasfwlatttd  or  connected  with  telephcme  oom- 
paalaa.  aithar  by  direct  or  indirect  atock 
owaarabip,  laterlocklag  dlrectoratea.  votlag 
tniate,  holding  or  Investment  oompanlea.  or 
aay  other  direct  or  Indirect  means. 

Sac.  604.  For  the  purpoaea  of  thla  reaolu- 
tlon  tbe  Federal  Communications  Oommls- 
ston  Is  hereby  authorlaed  to  hold  hearings;  to 
contract  for  stenographic  reporting  aervlce; 
to  utUlae  Ita  regular  peraonnel,  facllltiaa, 
Jurladlctlon,  and  powtfs  Insofar  aa  practica- 
ble; and  to  employ  for  the  purpoeea  of  this 
investigation  such  additional  experte.  In- 
cluding engineering,  accounting,  legal,  and 
other  asslstanta  as  nuy  be  found  neoeaaary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  other  laws 
applicable  to  the  employment  and  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
Stetes;  and  to  make  such  other  expenditures. 
Including  necessary  travel  expenses,  and  ex- 
penditurea  for  printing  and  binding,  as  It 
deems  neceaaary.  The  Commission  is  alao 
hereby  authorlaed  to  have  access  to.  upon 
demand,  for  the  purposes  of  examination, 
and  the  right  to  copy,  any  book*.  pi^Mrs, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  and  other 
records  of  any  person,  partnership,  company, 
or  other  organisation  being  investigated, 
whether  such  books,  papers,  correapcmdeaoe, 
memorandums,  or  records  are  In  the  poaaea- 
alon  of  the  company  under  Inveatigation  or 
are  In  the  poaseaslon  at  other  persons,  firms, 
or  corporations;  to  require  by  aubpena  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  wltneaaaa  and 
the  producUon  of  books,  V!p«n,  correq>ond- 
ence,  memorandums,  and  other  records 
which  the  Commlasion  deems  relevant  or 
material  to  the  Inquiry,  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing  within  the  United  Stetes; 
to  admlnW***"  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  re- 
quire persons,  partnerships,  companlea.  or 
other  organlaatlons  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mission in  writing  reporte  and  answers  to 
specific  questiooa,  furnishing  such  laforma- 
tloa  aa  the  Conualsalon  may  require  relative 
to  tbe  Inquiry.  Such  reporte  and  answwa 
^aJi  be  nuwie  under  oath  or  othenrlae  aa  tbe 
Commission  may  prescribe  and  shaU  be  filed 
with  the  Oommlaalon  within  s\ich  raaaon- 
able  period  aa  the  Commlaalcm  may  preaerlbe, 
unleaa  additional  time  be  graatad  la  aay  caae 
by  the  Commlssloa.  In  caae  of  contumacy  or 
the  refusal  to  obey  any  subpeaa  or  otbw 
order  laaued  bereundo',  tbe  Oommlaalon 
may  Invoke  the  aid  at  any  court  of  the 
United  Stetes,  within  the  jurladictlon  of 
which  such  inquiry  ta  carried  on,  or  where 
such  party  guilty  of  contumacy  or  rtfusal 
to  obey  realdea  or  has  his  place  of  bualneas. 
in  requiring  obedience  to  tmch  aubpena  or 
other  order  and  any  such  court  ot  tbe 
United  Stetes  shall  have  Jurlsdletloa  to  la- 
sua  Ite  OTder  eaf  orcing  such  aul^iaaa  or  other 
order  at  the  Cotnmlasion  in  whole  or  to  part; 
and  any  f  aUure  to  obey  such  order  ot  tbe 
court  may  be  pualahed  by  such  oourt  as  a 
ooatempt  thereof.  All  proceaa  la  audi  oaaaa 
Dkay  be  aervad  whwever  tbe  def endaat  nuiy 
be  found. 

Sac.  806.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  aay  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwlaa 
approiMiated.  the  aum  of  $8,366,900.  to  be 
made  hnmedlately  available  to  the  Federal 
Ooxnmunlcatlcma  Oommlsskm  for  the  pur- 
poeea of  the  investigation  and  report  herein 
authorised  aad  directed,  aad  the  Commia- 
alon  ahall  make  apeclal  reports  to  Oongreaa 
oa  its  progreaa  and  ita  flndlnga  la  thla  in- 
veatigation. 


SrsTBKXMT  ar  anraioa 

or  AMBMramnr  S-11 


1.  Througbout  tba  oonaldaratkm  at  aatel- 
Uto  «"■»«»»« ^T»*t«^***M«  bill.  It  baa  beaa  ra- 
peatadly  polatad  out  tbat.  ainea  Ite  tneeptkm 
la  1934,  the  Federal  Onmmmilffatlnna  Oom- 
mlaaloa  baa  aot  coadueted  a  fonaal  rate 
hearing  upon  tba  Amartoaa  Tslaptaona  A 
TWegraph  Oo.,  altboogb  sodi  a  study 
baa  repeatedly  been  raoomawadad  by  tbe 
CkxamlaaKmli  ataff  aad  haa  bem  raqueatad  by 
•  oonualttae  of  tbe  Ooagreaa. 

a.  The  teatlmntiy  of  CSialtmaa  lOnow  la 
the  Senate  Foreign  BaUtioaa  Oonmmaa  to 
replete  with  adailaalona  that  tba  FOO  haa 
never  adequately  regulated  A.T.  *  T.  of  vrbleb 
the  foUowlng  exoerpte  are  examplea: 


"roc  cunsMT  Mmgaixnofi  or  a.t.  *  t. 

"Senator  Lows.  When  you  teatlfled  before 
my  subcoDunlttee — ^I  beUeve  tbat  was  last 
year — you  admitted  tbat  la  the  history  ot  tbe 
Federal  Oommualcationa  Oommlaalon  there 
haa  never  been  a  fonaal  datenaiaation  of 
what  the  rate  baaa  of  A.T.  it  T.  actually  la. 

"Mr.  Unrow.  I  tblak  alaoa  tba  lOMTi  the 
Commission  has  never  oondneted  a  formal 
rate  case  on  the  record.  We  have  foUowad 
for  the  laat  30  yeara  a  policy  of  ooatlauaua 
review,  of  a  contlnuoua  aaalyata  of  tba  rataa. 

"Senator  Loico.  Now,  let  me  aak  you  thto. 
Would  It  be  true  that  moat.  If  not  aU  tba 
rate  reductions  you  have  won  from  A.T.  *  T.. 
were  voluntarily  agreed  to  by  tbat  oom- 
pany. 

"Mr.  Mnrow.  WeU.  they  were  tbe  result  of 
negotiation.  I  think  there  were  aevaral 
'ahow-cause'  orders  Issued  from  time  to  time 
which   reaulted   In   a  negotiated  reducttoa. 

"Seaator  Lowo.  Can  you  be  la  poaltkm  to 
fix  predaely  the  rate  of  any  given  aervloe  per- 
formed by  tbat  company  If  yen  have  never 
had  a  f  <»inal  determination  at  what  tba  rate 
base  actuaUy  waa? 

"Mr.  Mnvow.  Tbe  approach  tba  Ooaomla- 
■ion  haa  taken  for  SO  yean  la  to  keep  a  eon- 
atant  eye  on  tbe  ratea.  We  look  at  tbem 
every  month.  In  September  of  thto  year  wa 
are  going  to  have  tbe  company  down  agala 
aa  we  do  periodically. 

"I  might  add.  Seaator.  we  do  hava  at  tbe 
nuMnmt  underway  at  tbe  Coounlaalon.  I 
think,  five  hearlnga  going  on  lavolvtog  the 
A.T.  &  T..  which  are  reeord  hearlnga.  Theae 
are  on  ^mcUIc  aervleea,  TKf  AK,  WADS, 
WATS,  and  ao  on.  We  have  five  gt^ng  aa 
tight  at  thto  moment. 

"tMPOBTAMca  or  EATS  BsaB  mnBMiMA<noiia 

"Senator  Lowo.  What  to  the  algallleaaoe 
of  a  f onnal  rate  determinatioo  or  fonaal  rate 
baae  determinationf 

"What  U  the  slgnlflcanee  of  ItT  Why  do 
pec^le  do  It  at  all?  Why  do  mrmmlaalffna 
doit? 

"Mr.  Mmow.  WeU.  to  eetebltob  on  a  record. 
under  croaa-axamlnatioa  of  wit 
acoouatante  and  eaperte,  what  tbe 
are  that  go  Into  ratea  wbl^  may  be  ta  oon- 
troveray,  into  the  rate  baaa,  and  what  tha 
eanier  aeeda  to  provide  adequate  aaiiloa  to 
tbe  pubUe.  There  are  a  whole  boat  at  reg- 
ulatory ataadarda  that  have  baaa  aatabUabad 
through  the  yean. 

"SenaUv  Lowa.  In  tbe  abaanoe  ot  thto 
formal  determination,  to  tba  Oomailaalan  la 
a  poaitioB  to  go  to  oourt  and  win  a  eaaa  for 
a  major  rate  raductloat 

"Mr.  Mnrow.  No.  air." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"paaaowwaL  aaQoraairawTa  or  roc 

"Senator  HuitPBBxr.  I  think  tbat  to 
fair. 

"I  have  cme  flaal  queatioa. 

"Tou  said  you  have  140  staff  members  for 
the  Federal  Oommuntfiatlona  Oommlaakmr 

"Mr.  Mntoar.  For  tha  OomiMm  OaRtor 
Bureau  for  regulating  ttia'oommon  earrlan. 

"Senator  HuMFHaar.  Bava  yoa  aakad  for 
addltkmal  ataff  thto  year? 
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Attflrwst  17 


Wb  have.  SsBfttor  Humthuv. 
you      been 


gnuBfeidiltk  w«  iM  swattiiiff 

Appioprtai> 


nfulafte 


4o  jott  tlttiilr  wUl  iM  ixtuli^d  to 

The  real  probli^  !■  not  tte  iwimlwr  at  peo- 
ple; tt  tBtbeealllMr.   We  need  wooO,  talented 


HuMHuw.  Hov  is  your  Mlary 
rtnietw  todaf  for  ohtatfilng  than  peofdeT 

"Senator  BoMramxx.  ICay  J  add  that  I 
am  mne  tliat  thla  U  poaalbly  the  case.  As 
you  kaoir,  we  hare  taarie  munben  of  the 
Amertom  pabUe  Hwt  want  the  pubUc  In- 
terest proteeted  but  at  cntrate  pvlces. 

"Mr.  IClhuw.  rt  eaHHot  be  done. 

"Ctenator  Bomfbbst.  Bo  the  carrier  eaa 
pay  twice  or  three  timss  as  nttieh  for  the 
pwsoB  tbat  yoa  need  to  regulate  tli*  eazrler. 
The  omsmmeut  of  the  TTntted  States  Is 
smiposed  to  be  able  to  rsorult  people  on  sort 
of  a  ubaHty  bssia  tor  the  eonmon  good  to 
regvlttte  thsae  giant  monopolies." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"ootraaanoif Ai.  wawjmn  ttm  othuxx  iatm 

OV  A.T.  *  T. 

"Sanator  lloao.  Baa  a  hearing  on  tha 
ovtMll  ralaa  ebaigad  by  A.T.  *  T.  aver  bean 
raquaatad  by  a  eoBBittaa  ot  Ooafraaaf 

•*lir.  lAMOw.  Not  thai  X  am  awam  of;  no. 
Mr. 

*HMBilQr  lioMi.  Z  am  t&fONMd,  uiA  I  wtu 
ahaek  t%  tor  Iha  tMH,  thai  tha  ABtllr\«l 
•ttbaommttlaa  of  Iha  aowM  4>kU«lary  Oam- 
Mlllaa  OB  Mmiarf  Mi  IMI,  maia  h  taqwaal 
tor  a  haartai  aa  lo  lalartlhia  thUt  mm  Iha 


hi  at  t 

hlMki 


iJaAuarf  INt.  Itel 
1  nm  lh«ra.   Z  am  mi  hwara  U 
Ihal.'* 
•.  n  ihmili  aim  ba  iwlai  ihal  ite  Allor. 

hat  Oanaral.  In  hia  laufnny,  aIm  aoa- 
aaiai  ihia  laaiaqmey  vk  tha  pari  of  Iha 
FOO. 


*'AllQrMf  Oanaral  Wumwn,  Bui  Z  think 
Ihal  Iha  POO.  Z  trovM  hopa,  la  going  to  itarl 
lo  matt  Its  raspoBolbtlllles. 

•^  think  that  Z  would  agree  with  you  that 
m  the  peat  frsqtMntly  It  has  not  met  Its 
rasponaihlHtlaB.  and  Z  vouhl  hopa  that  we 
■M  batter  psopla  ooatlnuaualy  to  asrre  on 
the  FOC  and  that  they  would  do  this  In  a 


"But  the  aaawer  >i  to  get  the  proper  au- 
thority and  get  the  proper  people  to 
ontheVOO." 

4.  IbTltMr  this  year,  an  Independent 
acHBOBt  eOnsoItant  Ann.  wnployad  by  the 
Bureau  ofjUie  Budget,  eoneluded  epeelflcally 
that  the  FCX3  has  not  dona  Its  Job  In  rsgn- 
lattng  A.T.  *  T.  In  tha  past  and  la  not 
•quipped  to  do  so  la  the  future.  Its  finding 
below: 

BusvBi   or 


•TOWi 


"OBOAmaATIOK    AXm    IfAKAl 

oomrancAnoifs 

TBS     WOtaUiV 

less    noon,   aujot   * 

ICANAOKMKirr        UOMULTAHra)  —  < 
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"XIY.  Ccmmon  Carrier  Bureau 
**3.  Tbe  Oonunon  Carrier  Bureau  Za  Ifot  Well 
Equipped  To  Meet  Its  BeiponBlbllltles  In 
the  Face  of  a  Rising  Wockload 

"Thla  outUna  of  Oommfln  Oarrlor  Buraan 
dutlss  has  sketched  areas  of  re^KmalbUlty 
of  an  order  of  magnitude  and  slgnlllsnoe 
which  emeeeds  the  Bureau's  reeouroes. 
Neither  the  physleal  laetlitiea.  tha  staff,  nor 
the  budget  provided  tbe  Biu«au  properly 
reflects  a  recognition  of  the  Bureau's  statu- 


tory obligations.  Handicapped  by  lnad-> 
equate  provision  of  the  means  of  Insuring  a 
satisfactory  level  ot  regulatory  activity. 
Bureau  management  has  never  been  tested! 
by  measuring  performances  against  feaslbls 
program  objectives.  FarUier,  there  is  evi* 
denee  that  much  of  the  Bureau  staff  believes 
that  the  Oommlralon  had  far  lees  interest  in 
the  Bureau's  activities  than  Is  warranted. 
TTttder  these  circumstances,  Bureau  manage* 
ment  has  been  adequate  but  uninspired. 

"Regulatory  statutes  such  as  the  Commu- 
nications Act  obviously  are  intended  to  take 
effect  under  reasonable  standards  of  admin" 
iBtratlon.  \71thout  extending  to  the  minuta 
examination  of  each  aspect  of  the  flnanclali 
and  operating  practices  of  every  subject  com« 
pany  in  the  country,  the  law  prestunably  in- 
tends that  the  public  Interest  In  oommonj 
carrier  communications  be  protected  by  a 
reos(mable  level  of  Pederal  regulatory  ao>i 
tlvity.  Ton  charges  on  interstate  telephona 
calls,  for  example,  may  be  reviewed  to  estab* 
llsh  their  reaaonableneas  without  question** 
Ing  to  the  i>enny  every  calculation  that  wentj 
Into  toll  rate  determination. 

"In  svcm,  the  regulatory  activities  of  tha 
Federal  Communications  Commission  are  ex** 
pected  to  reflect  an  effort  to  provide  reaaon« 
able  protection  of  the  public  Interest,  oon« 
venlence.  and  need.  In  this,  the  Common 
Carrier  Bureau  has  not  been  so  organised^ 
staffad.  and  otherwise  equipped  so  as  to  ba 
•ntlraly  successful.  This  is  particularly  trua 
of  tha  attampi  to  regulate  tha  telephone  In^ 
duairy,  for  which  the  gross  original  cost  t$ 
plant  la  valued  at  as  llmsa  that  of  all  othait 
common  cavrtar  talacommunloatlona  aotiv4 
tllaa  rafvlalad  by  Iha  FOO,  and  whara  iM 
iMfw^  alngla  oomponanl—Iha  BsU  Byatem-^ 
aonilltulaa  Iha  largml  eorperata  aatarprtai 
In  tha  worM.  Purlhar,  Iha  Ball  tyalam  aa* 
aounti  for  M  paroani  oT  iha  maphona  plaiw 
la  aarvtea  and  It  paraani  of  Iha  oparaitni 
ravanuM  racalvad  by  all  lalaphona  aompanlai 
fully  aub^t  m  FOO  rafulallona.  About  m 
paroani  w  Ball  tyalam  opamilag  ravanuaa  am 
darlvad  from  Inlanlala  and  toralgn  opar%» 
lloaa,  and  Iha  paraanlata  la  inoraaalnf.  Tbd 
aslilanoa  of  Ihia  huga  atratagla  antarprlM 
^aoM  a  parllettlar  burden  on  Iha  Fadaral 
Oovtmmant  lo  look  to  tha  public  Intaraat. 

"Ttk^X  Iha  Oommon  Carrlar  Bureau  hai 
baan  active  in  pursuing  Its  duties  in  part  || 
avldanead  by  appendix  Z,  which  tabulates  tfeM 
rata  reductions  and  Increasee  negotiated  ba* 
tween  the  American  l^lephone  h  Telegraph 
Co.  and  the  FOasteoe  leso.  However,  it  It 
dear  that  tha  Important  functions  of  sutf 
velllance  and  regulation  of  r>iwnmnn  oarriar 
rates  and  rats  base  have  not  been  adequately 
undertaken.  Theee  functions  do  not  seem  t^ 
have  been  accorded  an  appropriately  hl^ 
priority  by  the  Commission  in  the  allocaticsi 
of  reaources  and  direction  of  attentloa^ 
While  the  staff  has  sought  to  establish  essent- 
tlal  criteria  for  Judging  rates  of  return,  the 
Commission,  in  fact,  has  established  no  firm 
criteria  governing  such  rates  of  return  an^ 
does  not  demonstrate  that  the  reduction^ 
negotiated  actually  bring  the  overall  rate  it 
return  down  to  reasonable  limits.  This  ac«- 
tivlty  merits  far  greater  emphasis  if  tlie  pub^ 
lie  interest  Is  to  be  properly  served. 

"The  list  of  Bureau  functions  which  aft 
explicit  or  Implicit  In  the  Communication^ 
Act  Is  In  fact  a  lengthy  one.  A  tabulation  of 
ttaoee  whleh.  for  lack  at  staff  and  budget,  as^ 
performed  in  a  superficial  manner,  or  are  pes*- 
fanned  for  a  small  fractUm  of  the  total  aroft 
of  rs^Mmslhmty.  also  would  prove  lezigthyj. 
It  would  Include  such  Items  as  the  foUowf 
Ing:  I 

"Since  January  1.  1S56.  accounting  com^ 
pllanoe  revlewa  have  been  acoompUshed  for 
only  14  of  M  Bell  System  companies  and  1^ 
of  40  independent  telephone  «v»inpftr»i«i|^ 
Amiendiz  J  illustrates  this  by  listing  tla# 
dates  on  which  accounting  compliance  rot 
views  were  last  conducted  for  fully  subjeot 
independent  telephone   companies. 


"In  IMM).  Bell  System  purchases  from  the 
Western  Klectrlc  Co..  a  BeU  sobetdlary. 
amounted  to  aiJI  bHUon,  wblcb  amount  be- 
comes part  of  the  rate  base  on  wtilch  the  BeU 
companlee  expect  a  return.  Apart  from  oc- 
casional review  of  periodic  repents,  no  exami- 
nation of  the  books  of  Western  Beetrle  or 
other  leading  telephone  equipment  manu- 
factxirers  has  been  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  reasonablenees  of  charges  to  the 
Bell  System. 

"^nder  the  Oommunleations  Act  depreda- 
tion rates — a  major  factor  in  an  industry 
with  an  Increasingly  faster  rate  of  obsoles- 
cence for  much  of  Its  eqvilpment — must  be 
prescribed  by  the  FCC.  Rates  of  Bell  Sys- 
tem companies  can  be  reviewed  every  S  or 
4  years,  at  best.  Although  depredation  rates 
in  general  use  are  scanned  for  unusual  fac- 
tors, in  fact,  no  depreciation  rates  have  been 
prescribed  for  the  Independent  companies 
subject  to  the  FCC. 

"The  method  of  timing  and  billing  long- 
distance telephone  calls  never  has  been  ade^ 
quately  examined. 

"Tariffs  for  the  relatively  new  broad  band 
and  private  line  services  require  study  of 
level  and  structxve  which  has  not  been  possi- 
ble to  date  on  a  scale  in  keeping  with  the 
rapid  development  of  significant  new  servlece. 

"DlsparlUes  which  exist  between  inter- 
and  intra-state  telephone  rates  for  compara- 
ble distances  are  blamed  by  State  authori- 
ties for  inequities  in  revenue  distribution 
and  consequent  adverse  effecu  on  loeal  las 
yields.  Additional  accounting  studlss  are 
needed  to  satablish  acceptable  separations 
and  dlTlslon  of  revenue. 

"ThU  list  la  luscvptlble  lo  considerable  a«« 
Unslon.  Tbe  point  la  that  the  Bureau  la  In 
no  position  lo  satabllah  the  reaaonablanem 
ot  onargee  la  most  areas  of  common  carrier 
aervlee, 
**8.  The  Oommon  Oarrler  Bureau  IhouM  Ba 

itosvrtctMt  and  btrvngihened  to  Zmprova 

Its  BffectlveneM 

**Thla  report  makw  reoommandallona 
which  aeek  lo  tn»rove  the  operations  of  the 
Oommon  Oarrier  Bureau  by  the  uaa  of  baliar 
organiaatlonal  natlerns  and  praetloaa,  and 
by  the  strengthening  and  reallnement  of 
the  staff  In  varloua  divisions  and  ottcea. 
However,  the  Implementation  ot  theee  ree- 
onunendatlons  must  be  aeeomp&nled  by  an 
increase  In  support  where  Indicated,  If  It 
Is  to  result  in  the  more  effective  accomplish- 
ment of  the  regulatory  obligations  set  forth 
in  the  statute." 

5.  In  addition,  as  more  people  of  expe- 
hence  become  aware  of  the  Usuee  in  the 
satellite  eooununlcatlons  legislation,  In- 
creasing support  for  such  an  Investigation 
began  to  reach  me.  An  example  Is  farmer 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Julius  A.  Krug  who, 
on  July  28,  IMS,  gave  me  the  following  com- 
ments: 

"COMMEMTS    or   JtJUTTS    A.    KStrO,    rOSMOl    SBC- 

KxTAST  or  THX  iirTKxioa,  K«iAson«a  ambtd- 
icKMT   AUTHoaBiKa   SN   nrvssncATiON   or 

AT.  *T. 

"1.  I  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  oon- 

gresslonally  authorized  Investigation  of 
A.T.  &  T.  and  Its  subsidiaries  in  1034.  1935, 
and  1936.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
that  investigation,  now  already  more  than  26 
years  behind  us,  was  and  Is  the  only  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  A.T.  *  T.  in  Its 
history.  Among  other  things,  that  InvesU- 
gatlon  accomplished  the  first  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  long-distance  telephone  rates  In  the 
United  States. 

"a.  A.T.  *  T.  claims,  out  of  one  side  of  its 
mouth  that  It  is  a  private  enterprise  and 
out  of  the  other  aide,  says  that  It  Is  a  cloaely 
regulated  public  utility.  We  both  know  that 
neither  is  true.  Any  analysis  of  the  A.T.  A 
T.'S  reports  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Onmmlssinn  will  show  that  the  A.T.  *  T.  and 
its  subsidiary  cCTupaniss  have  vtrtoaOy  been 
tinregulated  over  the  years.  The  i  nasi  si  for 
this  may  be  conjectural,  but  my  own  expe- 
rience is,  that  In  some  cases,  the  Bell  System 
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controls  the  State  oomrnlsalons  and.  tn  al- 
most every  case,  even  if  A.T.  tt  T.  did  not  try 
to  control  these  commissions,  they  ars  so  In- 
adequately staffed  and  so  wosfnUy  tnoom- 
petent  that  they  are  unsble  to  deal  wtth 
the  ccnnplex  probleins  Involved  In  regulating 
the  Bell  Telephone  monopoly." 


"3.  Tou  might  wtfl  Insist  upon  an 
ment  that  would  require  a 
investlgatloc  at  the  BeU  Telephone  System 
In  the  more-«r-lesB  manner  eetabllihed  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  legislation  whidi  was 
enacted,  I  believe,  tn  the  early  ISSO's.  or 
shortly  after  his  taking  oAce  as  President. 

"4.  With  all  rsspeet  to  Chairman  Mlnow,  I 
should  think  such  an  lavestlgatkHi  should  be 
made  independeotly  of  the  Federal  Coounu- 
nlcattoos  Coamnlsslon.  Tou  naay  not  share 
my  opinion,  but  I  have  found  FOC  even  less 
competent  to  deal  with  a  huge  monopoly 
tlian  two  of  the  State  regulatory  agendas, 
and  I  am  not  saying  much  for  even  the  bet- 
ter of  the  State  regulatory  agendas.  I  have 
found,  tn  long  experlenoe  with  regulatory 
agencies,  including  the  Wlaoonsln  Oommls- 
slon,  the  Kentucky  Public  BeiTlce  Coounts- 
slon  and  the  Federal  Oonuaunlcatlona  Oon- 
mlssloB.  all  of  whl<:h  I  served  directly  in  key 
responstbllitlss.  as  well  as  relatlona  before 
many  other  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
agencies,  that  they  are  )ust  unable  to  deal 
with  public  senice  problems  Involving 
monopoly  and  giant  monopoly,  such  as  AT. 
ti  T.  and  the  Bell  rreiephone  Byslem. 

"S.  My  esperleniie  wtth  TVA  aa  Manager 
of  Power  and  later  as  Consultant,  leade 
me  to  balle\*e  thai  direct  public  owiNtahlp 
of  at  leasl  a  large  segment  of  the  public 
\Ulillles  Industry  ta  the  only  cure  for  Ibe 
monopolise.  We  ki«lb  know  these  so-eailed 
inveator^owned  ulilltiea  are  not  oenirolled 
by  the  Invaalora  a  I  all,  Zn  fael.  Ihay  have 
l*«  voice  In  aaaniigemeni  than  Iha  people 
i4  Bueala  have  In  ranning  tbe  Kremlin,  The 
control  of  theaa  |l«ni  monopoUea  la  eom* 
plelely  In  the  handte  of  management,  This 
managemenl  ronaliis  of  a  handful  of  man 
who  can  mobltlae  enormmM  reaourtee,  In* 
eluding  public  relations  reeoarces.  behind 
their  self-made  policies, 

"Keep  In  the  ft|bt.  This  matter  la  even 
more  Important  than  civilian  oontrol  In 
atomic  energy.  I  noted  In  the  paper  Satur- 
day, July  Sg,  that  our  late  mutual  friend 
Senator  Brian  McMahon  Is  being  honored 
for  his  accomplishment  In  that  area  tn  rec- 
ognition of  that  long  baUle." 

e.  This  proposed  amendment  would  ac- 
ccnnpllsh  the  highly  desirable  purpoee  which 
the  evidence  overwhelmingly  supports.  Its 
consideration  on  the  merits  and  passage 
would  be  an  lndli»tlon  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  In 
seeking  to  bring  about  actual,  effective  regu- 
lation of  A.T.  ft  T.  and  the  prapoeed  satel- 
lite corporation. 

Its  rejection  would,  in  aU  likelihood,  mean 
that  A.T.  A  T.  and  the  propoaed  corporation 
win  continue  to  be  "regulated"  In  name  only. 

Such  a  conslster.t  refusal  to  impose  regu- 
lation uiKjn  the  country^  largest  monopoly 
cannot  help  but  have  consequences  of  a 
worldwide  and  hlitoric  nature. 

Mr.  IfORSB.  Mr.  President,  I  suggeet 
the  absence  of  a  tniorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ab- 
sence of  8  qoorom  Is  snggested.  Tlie 
clerk  win  cnll  tbe  roIL 

The  leglslntive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MORSB.  iir.  Pnshlent.  I  adc 
unanimous  conwrnt  tlmt  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caB  be  resetaided. 

The  FRBSIDINa  OnnxaEEL  IB  there 
objecUoD?  Tlie  Chair  hean  noee,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ICr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  Pregldait.  I  more 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amprulment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MOB8B.    Mr.  Preaident»  I  aak  f  or 

the  yeas  and  nayg.       

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
The  yeas  said  nays  were  ordered. 
Tbe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  ol  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. On  this  quesUoa  tbe  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  tbe  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Senate  is  not 
in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  the  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Senators 
will  cease  conversations  and  take  their 
seats. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  the  calling  of 
the  roll 

Mr.  QRUBNINO  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  Tote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
EMOLg].  Were  he  present  and  voUni  he 
would  vote  "yta."  If  I  were  permltUd 
to  voU  I  wouM  voU  "nay."  X  withhold 
my  volt. 

Mr,  RUSSBX.  Mr.  Frtaident.  X  At- 
mand  order  In  the  aenale.  atnatora 
«r«  itMidlnf  around  Ulktnt,  and  w« 
cannot  htar  what  ti  tranaptrtng  tn  tht 
Senatt. 

Tht  VICI  PRiaXDBNT.  Tht  Btaa- 
tor  f  root  Otortia  maktt  a  oo4nt  ot  ordtr. 
Tht  Btnalt  wlU  bt  in  ordor.  Btnalort 
wlti  lakt  thttr  ttatt  and  ctaat  convtrta- 
tiona. 
The  roQcall  wai  concluded. 
Mr.  XIUMPBREY.  I  announce  that 
tht  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bxauil, 
the  Senator  from  PenDsylvania  [Mr. 
CLaKK).  the  Senator  from  Mlaataaippl 
(Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EifOLg],  the  Swator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FriBUQRTl.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MAorosoif].  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  MgNa- 
MASA],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  WiLUAna]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial husineas. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  FBCr.  Aifpsasoir] ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cauci.l], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chdich], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HicxKTl  are  neceasarily  ahaent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  MisBiasHipl 
[Mr.  EastlakdI.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMt.  PuLBaiGHT}.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Willxaks] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
MezloD  (Mr.  Amnacml  is  paired  ertth 
tbe  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cab- 
tcoLLl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  **ywi,- 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  wonld 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chubch].    If 


present  and  votkit,  the  DMiitor  fNni 
Nevada  would  TOte  "yea»**  and  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  woidd  eota  "nay." 

On  thla  vote,  the  Senator  frem  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  HicKZT]  Is  paired  with  tte 
Senator  froaa  Pcnn^lraaia  IMt.  CtAMXi. 
If  iHTaent  and  voting.  tiK  Senator  frona 
Wyoming  vrotdd  vote  *ytm,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wouid  vole 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [lAr.  Magmusok]  ia  paired  wtth 
the  Senator  from  Mic:higan  [Mr.  McNa- 
maka]  .  If  present  and  vottng.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  BCMiigan  vroaM 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixorrl. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bnr- 
LKRl,  the  Senator  from  Tndlana  [Mr. 
Cakhaet],  the  Senator  from  Califomla 
[Mr.  KocHKLl,  the  Senator  from  Mew 
Hampahire  [Mr.  MmwRrl.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  MtBtafihueettB  [Mr.  Sauoi- 
stall]  are  neoeaaarily  ahaent  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  each  volt 
•yea." 

Tht  Senator  from  Arlxma  IMr.  Oe«*- 
WATKRl  and  the  8«tator  from  Kentntky 
[Mr.  MoKTOK]  art  dttalntd  on  oOtaial 
boalneat  and,  If  pritent  and  voting, 
would  taeh  vott  **yta.'' 

The  rttult  was  announotd— ytaa  M, 
nayt  IS.  ai  foUowt: 

|Ne.MiLag) 


Aiken 
INaU 

Ntekeaioopar 

gaaltra 

•eaneit 

Nollaad 

Vett 

■oRma 

■fvata 
itttmphrey 

WiaiSgh 

■yr},Ta 

iohaaSa 

gaalt 

lyrd,W  Vft 
Oaaajwi 

Jordan,  H.C 
iteatlnt 

Case 
Chavee 

Lauaaha 

taartaaaa 
ilaaate 

Oooaar 

cotton 

LoBg.lle. 
MaaaBald 

9ssxr 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

DIfftSSB 

MsCnanaa 

TVaver 

Dodd 

MeOee 

v?nsv 

UsBider 

Msenalf 

WttUasas.  Dsl. 

KrvUk 

HHIfr 

TouBc.ll.Oak. 

Foag 

Moaroaey 

TOUBg.OhlO 

Hsrtkc 

Mnndt 

Rayden 

MxMkle 

WATS— 15 

BartleU 

Javlta 

ss..^ 

Burdlck 

Ketauver 

Meubeitsr 

Douslas 

Long,  Hawaii 

aors 

LoiV.La. 

BonsB 

Hart 

Morse 

Tarborough 

KOTVomfo— ai 

Allott 

Clark 

Kuchd 

Anderson 

■aaUaad 

Ifagausoa 

Bttle 

FnUbdalit 

Oapetkart 

Miupiiy 

CarroU 

Oruenlna 

SaltaiMtall  ^ 

Chur^ 

Hlckey 

Winiams.lf  J. 

«-. 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
MoBSK*B  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSB.  Mr.  President,  I  caD  tip 
the  amendment  designatod  "6  15  fl3  I** 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Tennea- 
see  IMr.  KaramrBBl  for  hiaaaei 
NBTTBnsaa.  Mr.  Moasx,  Mr.  Uwo  of 
isiana,  Mr.  Tabbokouqh,  Mr.  Clabbc, 
Mr.  BwMtat.  and  aak  ttwd  tt  be  iwd. 
1%e  amendDaent  providet  for  ttie 
Udunoit.  ownaahlp.  operatldtt 
regulation  of  a  commercial  conunimlea- 
tions  satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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Tbe  VICB  FRISZDENT.  "Die  amend- 
mentvin  be  stated. 

Tbe  iMoaajaawm  Clbuc.  On  page  27. 
^ne  6.  after  the  period,  it  is  propoeed  to 
iBaert: 

All  InvcDttons  and  other  techxMdogy  fur- 
nlslMd  toy  tiM  Admlnlstntkm  to  the  corpora- 
tion BhJOl  b«  In  tbe  form  of  »  nonexclusive 
Uoenee  for  which  the  corporation  shall  pay 
a  r— sonabla  royalty.  Any  inventions  de- 
veloped by  the  cfMrpcmttion  from  the  inven- 
tion* and  technology  furnished  by  the  Ad- 
ministration ihall  be  made  available  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  a  nonexclusive 
royalty-free  license. 

arsTBcxNT  or  Sbhatob  Mossc  in  Buppokt  or 
Ajcknoicsnt  6-16-83 — I 

I  believe  the  most  ccxnprehensive  and 
persuasive  summary  of  the  Interest  of  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayer  in  the  patent 
field,  is  an  article  by  Senator  Ritsssll  B.  Long 
which  appeared  in  volume  21  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Journal  during  the  winter  of  1961.  So 
that  it  will  be  avaUable  to  all  Senators  it 
will  be  included  as  a  part  of  this  statement: 

"ySBBUL    CONraACT    PATSNT    POUCT    AND    TBK 

FUBUC  umaisT 

"(Lecture  by  Senator  Rttssbll  B.  Lono,  tT.S. 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  cbalrman. 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly,  UJS.  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee) 

"Aoowdlng  to  my  value  system  a  policy  Is 
in  the  public  Interest  if  it  does  the  following : 

"1.  It  tends  to  accelerate  tbe  rate  of  scien- 
tific achievemient. 

"2.  It  encourages  economic  growth. 

"8.  It  prtxnotes  e^lclency  in  the  economic 
system  providing  the  consumer  with  the 
goods  and  services  he  reqiilres  at  tbe  lowest 
possible  prices. 

"4.  It  tends  to  promote  and  maintain  a 
free  competitive  society. 

"6.  It  tends  to  reduce  great  Inequalities  of 
income  and  wealtb. 

"6.  It  must  not  offend  ~our  sense  of  what 
Is  fair  and  Just. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  policy  which  does 
not  accomplish  these  ends  I  would  consider 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

"Using  the  above  criteria,  it  Is  the  con- 
tention of  this  essay  that  the  patent  pedicles 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Poet  OfBce 
Department,  the  Treasury  Department  and 
other  agencies  which  give  away  to  the  con- 
tractor mon<q;K)lles  on  Ctovemment-financed 
inventions  are  injurlotu  to  this  Nation.  The 
policies  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  on 
the  contrary — if  administered  intelligently — 
serve  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

"/.  StanAtard   arguments   for   relinquUhing 
title 

"Thore  are  five  principal  arguments  used 
by  the  proponents  of  the  license  theory.*  a 
system  under  which,  except  for  a  mere 
license  to  use.  the  Government  completely 
relinquishes  to  private  contractcnrs  all  rights 
to  the  results  of  research  and  development 
financed  with  public  funds.    These  are:    - 

"1.  It  is  necessary  to  give  exclusive  com- 
mercial rights,  a  monopoly,  to  a  private 
firm  to  Insure  that  the  Oovemment-financed 
invention  is  produced  for  civilian  consTimp- 
tlon; 

"3.  If  the  Government  takes  title  or  puts 
an  Invention  Into  the  public  domain  by 
making  it  available  to  anyone.  Investment 
in  its  i»oduction  will  be  discouraged; 


*The  view  that  in  Ctovemment-flnanced 
research  and  development  contracts,  the 
contractor  should  be  given  all  rights  to  re- 
sulting inventions  and  the  Government 
should  retain  merely  an  irrevocable,  nonex- 
cl\isive,  royalty-free  license  for  governmental 
use. 


"3.  "Hie  rate  of  increase  In  productivity 
and  national  output  would  be  retarded; 

"4.  If  private  monopolies  are  not  given  to 
the  contractor,  the  cost  of  the  contract  to 
tbe  Government  would  Increase  and  some 
firms  would  be  reluctant  to  take  contracts. 

"6.  Inventors  will  lack  incentive  U  the 
Government  takes  title. 

•"ITiese  are  the  standard  arguments  which 
the  so-called  'license  theory'  proponents 
indiscriminately  advance,  but  which  are 
palpably  contrary  to  reality.  Let  us  examine 
them  carefully.  * ' 

"II.  Analysis  of  arguments 

"1.  The  claim  that  clvUan  products  would 
not  be  produced  without  the  protection  of 
a  patent  monopoly  la  not  true.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  structure  of  our  economy 
shows  that  those  commodities  and  services 
which  make  up  the  largest  part  of  our  gross 
national  product  lie  outside  the  patent 
field. 

"Products  and  markets  are  constantly  de- 
veloped in  fields  where  there  Is  no  patent 
protection.  The  required  outlays  are  made 
partly  becausj  producers  must  keep  up  with 
their  innovating  competitors  if  they  want 
to  stay  in  Jauslness,  because  they  believe 
that  the  natural  headstart  which  their  own 
Innovation  gives  them  over  their  competi- 
tors will  allow  them  to  recover  the  expenses| 
of  developing  the  products  and  markets. 
If  there  is  a  demand  for  a  product,  busi- 
nessmen will  produce  It — patent  or  no 
patent. 

"The  absence  of  a  monopoly  position  hasi 
not  discouraged  the  entry  of  firms  into  color 
film  processing.  As  a  result  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Judgment  which  opened  up  the  field 
of  color  film  processing,  many  new  firmt 
have  been  established.  Prior  to  the  con- 
sent Judgment  only  one  firm,  EastmaOj 
Kodak,  processed  color  film.  There  are  now 
over  200  firms,  mostly  small  business,  com* 
peting  against  each  other  as  well  as  offerlngi 
strong  competition  to  Eastman. 

"The  manufacture  of  blockmaklng  ma- 
chinery is  another  relevant  example.  Wlth-i 
in  4  years  after  the  entry  of  an  antltrxisi 
Judgment  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
Besser  Manufacturing  Company  et  al.,  a 
total  of  13  companies  undeterred  by  a  lack 
of  patent  protection  were  issued  licenses  for; 
the  manufactiu-e  of  this  machinery.  Th« 
price  fell  from  the  prejudgment  price  oil 
$63,000  per  machine  to  $32,000,  a  40  percenti 
decrease  in  price. 

"Consider  the  result  of  the  consent  Judgi 
ment  of  January  1966  withdrawing  patentj 
protection  from  IBM.*  Many  companies, 
both  large  and  small,  availed  themselves  cm 
the  rights  granted  under  the  provisions  alj 
the  Judgment.  Today  numerous  small  fimuj 
are  manufacturing  tabulating  cards  and  al) 
least  two  firms  are  manufacturing  pressefl 
on  which  such  cards  are  made.  Even  IBMH 
profits  for  the  first  6  weeks  of  1959  were  up 
27  percent  over  the  first  half  of  the  precedn 
ing  year,  and  this  is  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  new  markets  for  tbe  machines 
developed  by  IBM  and  its  competitors. 

"In  addition,  competition  in  this  industry^ 
created  in  part  by  the  consent  Judgment, 
has  forced  down  prices.  In  short,  the  pulx 
lie,  the  new  competitors,  as  well  as  IBM( 
itself,  have  benefited  from  the  newly  created 
competitors  in  this  Industry.* 

"2.  The  argument  that  putting  an  invent 
tion  into  the  public  domain  will  automatic 
cally  discourage  investment  in  and  exploits* 
tion  of  publicly  owned  inventions  is  really  a 
part  of  the  previous  argument  and  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  reality.     An  ezamlnatlot) 


of  the  records  of  the  TVA,  the  Department  of 
Agriciilture,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  discloses  that  busi- 
nesses do  take  licenses  and  produce  items 
for  the  civilian  market  even  though  there 
are  no  exclusive  conunerclal  rights.  An  in- 
teresting example  Is  the  patent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  frozen  orange  Juice  concentrate 
which  was  developed  cooperatively  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Florida 
Citrus  Commission  at  a  cost  to  each  of  about 
$70,000  and  which  now  has  wide  use.  This 
development  has  returned  to  the  farmers  in 
the  1958-59  season  alone  around  $120  mil- 
lion for  oranges  that  are  now  processed  in 
frozen  orange  concentrate. 

"The  Aerosol  bomb  is  another  example  of  a 
publicly  developed  and  owned  invention 
which  has  been  put  to  great  use  by  Industry. 
Licenses  for  the  production  of  fertilizers  and 
Insecticides  have  also  been  secured  and  have 
been  exploited.  No  sooner  did  the  Public 
Health  Service  give  the  go-ahead  signal  for 
U.S.  manufacture  of  a  new  polio  vaccine  that 
can  be  taken  by  mouth,  when  at  least  four 
large  vac::ine  makers  immediately  applied  for 
Government  licenses  to  make  the  new  vac- 
cine commercially.' 

"According  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, there  are  on  the  average  four  in- 
quiries for  every  Government-owned  patent 
published  In  the  SBA  Products  List  Circular 
from  small  businessmen  who  are  interested 
in  expanding  their  activities  or  entering  new 
fields.  In  1960.  for  example,  an  estimated 
1.000  inquiries  were  received  about  232  pub- 
lished Government-owned  patents,  which  are 
available  to  all  citizens." 

"Members  of  the  patent  bar  sometimes 
point  to  the  low  utilization  rate  of  patents 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  natural  result  of  the  De- 
partment's policy  of  retaining  title  only  when 
the  contractor  has  decided  that  the  invention 
is  of  no  Interest  to  him.  In  other  words,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  left  only  with  those 
inventions  which  private  firms  have  already 
decided  are  not  worth  exploiting  for  them- 
selves, or  are  not  even  worth  keeping  for  sale 
to  others.  Needless  to  say,  the  contractor 
would  take  the  title,  even  if  there  was  a  re- 
mote possibility  that  the  Government- 
financed  Invention  might  turn  out  to  be 
valuable  in  the  future.  This  Indicates  the 
lack  of  value  of  the  inventions  left  with  the 
DOD,  and  it  Is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
other  businessmen  are  not  hastily  using  these 
rejected  p>atents. 

"Allowing  private  firms,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  keep  patent  rights  gives  no  assurance  that 
an  invention  will  be  exploited.  The  biggest 
companies,  those  that  get  over  96  percent  of 
Government  research  and  development  dol- 
lars, have  used  or  are  about  to  use  only  50.6 
percent  of  all  patents  held  by  them.  The 
corresponding  figure  for  smaller  companies, 
which  gets  less  than  4  percent  of  Govern- 
ment R.  &  D.  dollars  is  75.5  i>ercent.*  For 
industry  as  a  whole,  the  overall  average  esti- 
mate of  used  patents  would  be  52.2  percent.^ 
"3.  The  contention  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  productivity  and  national  output 
would  be  retarded  If  the  Government  takes 
title  to  inventions  It  has  financed  is  actually 
a  conclusion  dependent  on  the  validity  of 
the  previous  two  arguments,  which  are  its 
necessary  conditions.  Since  these  two  argu- 
ments are  untenable,  tbe  conclusion  is  in- 


*  Address  by  Robert  Bicks,  attorney  general, 
Antitrust  Division,  Department  of  Justict, 
before  the  Patent  Law  Section  of  the  Amerir* 
can  Bar  Association,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.> 
Aug.  26,  1959. 

» Ibid. 


*  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  25, 1960. 

» Derived  from  Information  supplied  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  23,  1061, 
to  Senater  Sparkman,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee.  This  letter  is 
in  the  ccHnmlttee'B  files. 

•Joiirnal  of  Political  Economy,  December 
1959,  vol.  LXVII,  No.  6,  p.  682,  note  (17). 

^Patent,  Trademark,  and  Copyright  Jour- 
nal of  Research  and  Education,  fall,  1959, 
vol.  8,  No.  3,  pp.  237-238. 
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valid.  la  faot.  tho  eontentlon  of  this  esaay 
U  that  If  tha  aovenuBant  Xakm  title,  and 
adopts  an  aflcmatlve.  hnaginatlw  policy  ttaa 
efleet  will  be  Just  th*  opposite.  The  rate  at 
growth  of  our  ns-Onnal  output  and  of  our 
m'tff"^**^  achlenm-issit  would  actually  be  ae- 
celentad. 

"4.  One  f3i  the  argumcnits  Uko&t  freqtMBtly 
advanced  ts  that  if  exclusive  oommerclal 
rights  are  not  given  to  the  cunUactor.  the 
cost  at  the  oontraet  to  the  Oovemmcnt 
would  increase  anl  some  firms  would  be  re- 
luctant to  take  the  oontrmcts. 

"Whether  the  cost  oC  a.  At  D.  eontracts 
would  increase  is  dUBcult  to  say.  TheAtomle 
Energy  Oommisstoa  does  not  pay  any  more 
for  comparable  R.  Ji  D.  than  tbe  Dcpartaaent 
of  Defense,  even  taough  the  patent  poUciea 
dlfier.  Many  tixmn  would  not  exist  wttbowt 
the  GoTenunent  oontracta  (tbe  Acrojet- 
Oeneral  Corp.,  for  example,  exists  almost 
wholly  on  Govemiaent  contracts)  and  such 
firms  are  unable  tc  demand  a  higher  price. 

"For  the  Govanunent  to  pay  more  than 
necessary  is  in  fact  the  equivalent  at  a  snl>- 
sldy.  The  firms  wlUch  devote  a  anall  part  to 
Government  work  would  be  in  a  better  posl- 
Uon  to  denumd  toigber  prices  but  will  not 
naoeMarUy  get  It  li  wt  can  iatroduoe  greatw 
competition  in  the  field  of  research.  In  ad- 
dition, tbe  value  cC  Oowrninent  B.  *  D.  to 
industry  ts  txtniiaAj  great.  Boom  oocn- 
panles  derive  a  brcsdth  and  depth  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  that  they  could  not  be  able 
to  achieve  s<Hely  fnxn  eommerdal  R.  Jfc  D.  It 
permita  the  maintokanoe  of  a  large,  well- 
roianded  sdentlAc  lUkd  engineerlnK  staff. 

"Oovemukent  R.  &  D.  is  extrecoely  valuable 
to  the  health,  prorpcrity  and  perhaps  even 
the  existence  of  tumerous  firms.  Oovem- 
ment-financed R.  A  D.  frequently  subeidlaes 
and  ansmcnta  tbelr  own  R.  a  D.  efforts.  Bus- 
iness flnns  are  not  unaware  of  this,  for  tbey 
arc  oon$fkntly  urfrlng  mch  agencies  as  tbe 
AEC  to  give  them  rtich  work. 

"A  few  statemerts  by  businessmen  them- 
selvss  revaal  the  value  of  Oovcmmcnt  R.  Ik  D. 
contracts  in  their  oonunerclal  work: 

"1.  Mr.  A.  B.  Raymond,  senior  vioe  presi- 
dent of  the  Dough iS  Aircraft  Co..  Inc..  says: 
'Military  experience  in  operation  and  deadgn 
is  very  useful  oomrierclally  because  tbe  mfii- 
'  tary  is  pushing  tw  performance  primarily 
ratber  tban  safety.  Tliey  try  out  new  devel- 
opments first,  so  <ommercial  planes  always 
derive  some  benefits  from  military  dcalgna.' 

"Mr.  Raymond  was  unable  to  astlmate  the 
amount  bis  compsiiy  ssvcd  tbrouch  military- 
spbDsorad  issearch  in  developinc  the  DC-ft. 
but  stated  that:  'If  we  hadnt  had  tbe  mili- 
tary experience.  w(  couldnt  haw  built  it  at 
all.'* 

"2.  A  Raytheon  Manufacturing  oOclal 
stated:  'We  alwa:^  bcneAt  from  miUtary 
R.  ft  D.  inasmuch  an  it  permits  xis  to  maintain 
a  large  well-roundi'd  adenttfle  and  engineer- 
ing staff.  Fk-om  ihelr  reeearch  efforts,  we 
derive  a  breadth  and  depth  at  tadulcal 
knowledge  tbat  we  would  nc*  be  able  to 
aciiieve  solely  froKL  commercial  R.  Jfc  D.'  ■ 

"Raytheon's  dev>Mopment  of  radar  for  tfaa 
Navy  dintnff  World  War  II.  with  the  result- 
ing growth  ot  a  scaff  skilled  In  radar  prin- 
ciples, is  probaMy  a  daasic  example  ot  Gov- 
emment-eponsored  R.  ft  D.  enbandng  a 
company's  profit  capabUitlea.  "Today,  we'ra 
a  leading  producer  of  eommerelal  whip  radar. 
the  basic  know-how  for  which  we  gained 
from  the  Navy  work.'  a  Raytbeon  oOdal 
says.  'The  commercial  work  is  in  addition 
to  tbe  radar  Raytheon  turns  out  for  the 
mlUtary.'  he  adde<l."» 

"3.  Companies  ulso  say  that  doing  mill- 
tary-sponaored  reasarcb  often  eeU  an  earlier 
evaluation  of  how  Its  work  is  goUac  than  it 


would  If  the  research  was  alaaed  only  tor 
commercial  markata: 

"  'When  cconpeting  tn  tha  commarptal 
market,  you  often  spend  several  years  in  tbe 
laboratory  oonc^vii^  and  developing  a  prod- 
uct, and  then  you  take  time  to  develop  a 
markat  program  and  to  teat  It.  btf  ore  you 
finally  get  around  to  putting  the  dadalaa 
of  jrour  suoeeas  up  to  tbe  public  But  when 
you're  aelllng  to  the  military,  they're  In- 
terastad  in  technological  iaaprovements  Just 
over  the  horlaon — tbe  best  bralnwoA  to  this 
point.  The  Government  is  able  to  provide 
an  early  evaluation  of  yoiu  R.  ft  D.  effort.' 
BO  says  the  executive  vice  president  of  Litton 
Industries,  Inc.,  an  electronics  concern." 

"The  small  companies  arc  frequently  the 
loudest  in  their  praise  of  Government  R.  ft  D. 
They  say.  accorrtlnglng  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal "  that  with  the  aid  of  Government 
research  money  they're  able  to  investigate 
fields  that  would  be  too  expensive  for  them 
to  look  into  with  J\ut  their  own  resources. 

"4.  'A  company  our  size  couldn't  afford  to 
be  in  this  basic  research  if  it  weren't  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts'  according  to  Ralph  F. 
Redsmske.    vice    president    of    Bervomecha- 

"t.  Another  major  advantage  from  Gov- 
ernment R.  ft  D.  contracts  is  that  the  reeearch 
contractor,  more  often  than  not,  turns  out 
to  be  tbe  production  contractor.  Any  bual- 
nesa,  big  or  small,  learns  bow  to  nuJce  some- 
thing new,  advancing  the  state  of  the  art* 
which  very  often  leads  to  commercial  or 
Government  production  contracts. 

"Working  for  tbe  Govamment  can  be  so 
profitable  tbat  tbe  Aerojet-General  Corp.. 
soMy  on  Government  oontraets.  and  within 
a  period  of  17  years,  increased— 40,000  times 
from  an  initial  investment  of  $7,600  to  a 
market  vmtue  of  $300  mliUon  "  at  tbe  end  of 
19Se.  wltb  only  modest  additloos  of  outside 
capital. 

"///.  Real   eostn   of   relinquiaking   title 

"But  even  if  there  is  an  increase  la  costs — 
and  I  doubt  there  would  be — we  should  be 
prepared  to  pay  it. 

"Tbe  present  system  has  a  very  high  hid- 
den coet.  It  may  not  show  up  in  the  cost 
of  Government  ejq>endxtures  on  research  and 
development,  but  it  certainly  does  show  up 
in  the  cost  of  tbe  lower  rate  of  diffusion  of 
inventions  and  the  higher  prices  associated 
with  exclusive  commercial  rights,  thus  re- 
stricting the  practical  appUcatloa  of  nuny 
of  the  patiuneklng  discoveries  of  recent 
yeara. 

"  'In  an  era  in  which  economic  progrees  de- 
pends so  much  on  scientific  research,  such 
chronie  underemplojrinent  of  technical 
knowledge  might  have,  in  the  long  run.  an 
evMi  mc»«  deietolous  effect  on  tbe  rate  of 
economic  growth  than  idle  capital  or  un- 
enqtloyed  labor.'  ^* 

"Theee  are  real  costs. 

"Another  real  cost  to  aoeiety  is  deecrlhed, 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  l>ef  ore  the  Monopoly 
BubooBUalttee  o<  tbe  Senate  Small  Buslnees 
Oonunittee. 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
granting  at  patent  rights  involves  a  wastage 
of  whatever  resources  oompetltors  uee  to  "In- 
vent around"  the  patent  tn  order  to  enable 
tbem  to  compete  with  the  patentee  tn  tbe 
seme  market.    Too.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 


"Wall  Street  Journal.  Jima 
reprinted  in  tbe  diOty 
Appendix.  June  10,  196a.  pp. 

•IbM. 
>'  Ibid. 
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"Ibid. 

"IMd. 

"Heartngi  on  Patent  Ptdldes  of  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— laat,  before  tbe  Monopoly  Subuum- 
mittee  of  the  Select  Committee  on  SoaaU 
BtH&MH,  88tti  Oong..  l8t  MM..  Dee.  8, 
9,  and  10,  US0,  taatlmany  cj  Wagmm  & 
Bsicteard,  Jr..  director  at  eontracts.  Aerojet- 
General  Corp.,  pp.  70-07. 

** Leonard  S.  Silk:  "The  Research  Revolu- 
tion," McGraw-Hill  Co.  1960,  p.  8. 


the  quest  for  pateaUble  altaraattva  aolu- 
Uons.  even  inteior  oaaa.  In  tha  bopa  of 
fendng  In  tha  original  patant.*» 

"It  hardly  beoomes  a  national 
imtereated  in 
to  aid  and  abet  In 
acttvltlaa  by  granting  patent  rights  to 
performing  reeearch  for  tt.  eipadany  when 
nothing  Is  obtained  that  might  oflket  these 
drawbacks. 

**It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  patent  tew- 
yers  eqvutte  Inventing  arauuff 
rees  and  growth.  Tat  them  tt 
private  patents  and  greater  value  for 
patents,  whl^i  In  turn 
for  them,  nom  a  nattonal  pohit  of  view, 
however,  pubhc  tnvestmenta  which  en- 
courage su(^  acttvltlas  leprseent  waste  in 
Oovei  nment. 

"Dr.  Dowllng,  before  Senator  Kafauvcr^ 
Antitmst  and  Monopoly  Suboommittee.  was 
critical  of  the  wasteful  nature  of  tbe  eom- 
petltion  tn  the  pharmaceutleal  industry. 
'Under  the  present  system,'  he  mid  "a  auo- 
cessful  pharmaceutical  oooqiany  votte  at  a 
fi'enetic  pace  to  produce  idlght  modifleattane 
of  existing  drugs  In  order  to  keep  abreast  at 
its  competitors.' » 

"In  view  at  the  scarcity  of  Imaginative  ad- 
entiiti  and  tbe  ahundaBoe  at  naaolvad  prob- 
lems, how  can  we  justify — tram,  a  natlonat 

for  seeking  alternative  solutions  to  prob- 
lems which  have  already  been  sattsfaetortly 
solved? 

"When  so  many  Inventions  and  dlaooverlci 
which  could  I>e  of  great  benefit  to  our  peo- 
ple— to  all  people — are  waiting  to  be  made. 
how  can  we  Justify  tbe  assignment  of  a 
research  force  to  search  for  Inventlans  that 
are  not  intended  for  use  at  all — hot  mera^ 
to  erect  barriers  to  possible  oompetltlonT 
TblB  is  esi>ecially  unjustified  wben  tbe  pnt>- 
11c  is  paying  for  wasted  effort,  the  only  pur- 
poee  of  which  is  to  make  the  public  paj  a 
still  higher  price  for  something  that  tha 
public  haa  already  paid  for  twloe — ^first  for 
the  cost  of  the  discovery,  second  for  nuda- 
talnlng  the  private  patent  monopoly. 

"Such  wastage  of  xeeources  is  an  important 
cost  which  certainly  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. 

"Another  cost  to  the  public,  which  cannot 
be  ignored,  results  from  well-known  past 
abiises  of  the  patent  privUegea  both  in  teraaB 
of  growth  and  national  dafenae.  Many  o< 
the  firms  which  had  been  guUty  ot  the  worst 
kind  of  patent  abuses  in  the  past  are  now 
fcmrtng  the  most  favored  major  Government 
research  and  development  oontractora. 

"Many  of  tbe  largest  Government  eontrae- 
tors  who  have  benefited  most  froaa  tha  De- 
partment of  Defense's  largeess  at  the  pub- 
lic's resources  are  firms  which  are  vtolators 
of  our  country's  laws.  In  the  past  several 
uKHiths  the  General  Electric  Go.,  Westtng- 
honse,  AUls-Chalmers  and  a  host  of  others 
have  been  Indicted  90  times  for  criminal 
violatkHis  at  eoBuslve  price  fixing,  rigging 
bids,  allocating  marlcets  and  otber  aatl- 
Boctal  acts."  The  granting  at  patent  rights 
by  the  Government  to  these  firms  conthmss 
to  iijiiws  the  public  to  the  various  potential 
abuses  wltboat  providing  us  with  any  oom- 
pensatlng  advsntsgfe 

"Finally,  how   about  the  acgumei 
sooae  firaM  SKmid   be  rtiuctant  to 
Govemmeat  R.  ft  D.  oontractT    This  Is  leally 
an  Irrelevant  coneld»atian  and  sbooid  not 


-  *  ■; 


"Hearings,  supra,  nota  IS,  pp.  90-SL 
"Suboommittee  on  Antttruet  and 

oly.  Committee  on  tbe  Jndtrlsry: 
tered  Prtoes  in  Drug  todnetry."  pt.  94.  OOtb 
OoBg.,  3d  sees.,  1000,  pp.  14107-14109 
tnga.  Sept.  7.  8,  0,  IS,  IS,  14.  1000). 

"New  Totk  TiBiee.  Dee.  0.  1000.  pp.  1 
22.  These  corporations  were  found  guilty  at 
antitrust  cbargss,  w«B<e  fined,  end  eosee  of 
tbelr  oOasra  Imprlenawiii  Hm  Waabti«ton 
Post,  Feb.  7,  1901,  p.  1. 
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merit  attention.  Some  flrma  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  take  a  OOTemment  contract  for  any 
number  of  reaaons.  Tbe  Important  point  la 
that  there  are  ctmpetent  Anna  wllUng  to 
<k>  the  WOTk.  Admiral  Blckover  haa  stated 
»at  many  firms  are  constantly  urging  the 
ABC  to  give  them  research  opporttmlUes  be- 
cause thcae  firms  know  the  great  benefits 
flowing  from  this  type  of  work.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  WSW.  and  the 
If  ASA  have  had  similar  experiences. 

"The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnistratioin  has  reported  a  few  cases  where 
the  ofmtraetor  retxiaed  a  NASA  research  and 
devel<q>ment  contract.  A  caref\il  examina- 
tion reveals,  however,  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  waa  willing  to  give  the  contractor 
the  same  contract  as  NASA's  but  with  only 
a  license  to  the  Government  to  manufacture 
and  use  the  invention  for  governmental 
purpoee*  which  NASA  could  not  do  under 
the  law.  Under  such  circumstances.  It  was 
to  the  contract(n''s  benefit  to  refuse  the 
NASA  contract  and  take  the  other  agency's 
contract.  In  another  case  the  refusal  by  one 
contractor  led  to  the  development  of  an 
alternative   source,    a   beneficial    resiat.'" 

"If  our  Qovemment  has  to  depend  on  any 
one  or  even  a  few  companies  to  do  its  work, 
we  are  in  a  very  bad  situation  which  should 
be  remedied  Inunedlately.  The  Oovemment 
should  either  help  build  up  several  firms  to 
put  them  Into  a  position  so  they  can  com- 
petently fulfill  the  most  rigorous  govern- 
mental needs  or,  if  necesstiry,  the  Oovem- 
ment should  perform  the  work  Itself.  The 
Oovemment  shotild  have  innuxnerable  com- 
petent sources  from  which  to  purchase  both 
research  and  development  services  as  vrell  as 
needed  procurement  items.  If  the  Oovem- 
ment should  find  itself  at  the  mercy  of  any 
one  or  several  ocnnpanies,  it  should  develop 
its  own  capacity  and  provide  for  its  own 
needs. 

"S.  It  is  sometimes — but  not  too  often — 
argued  that  Scientists  and  inventors  will  t>e 
discouraged  for  lack  of  incentive,  if  the  Oov- 
erment  takes  title.  This  argument  is,  of 
course,  not  susceptible  of  demonstration  and 
is  usually  advanc«k]  as  a  last  resort.  Under 
the  standard  industry  emplosrment  con- 
tracts, the  firms  doing  Oovemment  research, 
developmental  and  related  work  would  get 
the  rl^t  to  their  employees'  inventions  if 
the-  Oovemment  did  not.  It  is  Inconceivable 
that  it  would  malce  any  difference  to  the  in- 
ventor, who  actually  does  the  Inventing. 
whether  this  invention  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  his  employer  or  of  the  Oovemment. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Investors  who 
realise  that  in  any  event  the  Oovemment — 
not  the  company — is  the  ultimate  employer. 
"rv.  Reasons  why  Government  should  take 
title 

"If  our  Nation  desires  to  attain  the  objec- 
tives of  growth,  efficiency,  free  competitive 
enterprise  and  social  Justice  previously  men- 
tioned, the  Oovemment  miist  stop  giving 
away  to  private  firms  patent  monopolies  re- 
sulting from  Oovemment-financed  inven- 
tions. 

"A.   The   Rate    of    Sdentiflc    and  Sconomlc 
Growth  Will  Be  Accelerated 

"The  reason  rests  on  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  diffusion  of  sdentiflc  knowledge 
throughout  our  society  is  a  prerequisite  for 
sdentiflc  and  economic  progress  and  a  rise 
in  general  productivity.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  became  so 
alarmed  at  the  delays  in  the  dissemination  of 
sdentiflc  knowledge. that  they  started  a  ma- 
jor study  of  the  problems." 

"The  present  polides  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  serious  impediments  to  the 
creation  and  dissemination  of  new  knowl- 
edge.    These  polldee  are  retarding  the  rate 
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"  Hearings,  supra,  note  12.  p.  271. 
»"Lag  in  Applying  Sdence  Decried."  Hew 
York  Times,  Sept.  10. 1959. 


of  our  scientific  advance  and  are  undermin 
ing  the  very  security  of  our  country.    Thlil 
is  due  to  two  reasons. 

"First,  by  giving  away  all  commercial  rlghtsj 
to  Government-financed  inventions,  thcj 
Government  itself  is  offering  commercial  in»i 
centives  for  putting  more  resources  into  ap*^ 
plied  scientific  research  as  against  basic; 
scientific  research.  More  resources  will  b« 
used  to  adapting  to  the  civilian  market  a  de-1 
vice  originally  designed  for  Government  use. 
instead  of  pushing  outward  the  frontiers  oCJ 
knowledge  through  basic  research.  This  ifl 
certainly  in  conflict  with  the  Government) 
policy  to  encourage  basic  scientific  researcU 
to  discover  new  scientific  principles. 

"Second — and  this  is  a  crucial  point — th^ 
policy  of  giving  away  to  private  firms  thq 
patent  rights  to  Government-financed  Invent 
tions  and  discoveries  tends  to  erect  walls  be** 
tween  scientists  and  to  prevent  a  free  Inters 
change  of  Information.  As  a  great  biologist) 
has  stated : 

"  'Two  minds  may  strike  from  each  othaf 
sparks  which  neither  would  have  generate*) 
separately.  Not  infrequently,  two  pieces  o< 
knowledge  and  two  different  outloolcs,  com-* 
ing  from  different  minds,  fit  together  lllo^ 
pieces  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle,  and  provide  th^ 
answer  or  the  clue  to  a  longstanding  prob* 
lem.'  *> 

"Each  new  invention  multiplies  the  possl-f 
ble  combinations  of  existing  Ideas,  therebgf 
widening  the  scope  for  originality.  ManJ 
imperfect  ideas  and  inventions  are  always 
lying  dormant,  lacking  only  some  element 
which  can  bring  them  to  life.  One  exampM 
of  this  phenomenon  is  the  modem  jet  en* 
glne  which  is  a  combination  of  Jet  propul4 
slon  and  the  gas  turbine.  If,  for  example,  4 
metal  should  be  discovered  lighter  for  a 
given  strength  than  anything  known.  It 
would  make  practicable  many  devices  hltbert 
to  frustrated  by  gravity,  and  It  would  hav* 
widespread  influence  upon  the  design  of 
many  types  of  machines.  New  hard  alloyi 
remained  useless  until,  with  the  inventlocf 
of  tungsten  carbide  tools,  methods  were  dls« 
covered  of  working  these  alloys.  When  tht 
General  Electric  Co.  combined  with  th* 
Krupp  Co.  of  Germany  diulng  the  thirties 
to  raise  and  maintain  at  high  levels  the  prlo^ 
of  tungsten  carbide,  the  result  was  to  sloit 
down  considerably  a  new  technology. 

"The  opporttmlty  for  Invention  therefort 
continually  proliferates.  A  new  inventlod 
can,  therefore,  open  up  new  fields  throu^ 
its  cross-fertilisition  with  older  ideas,  thus 
clearing  the  groiind  for  other  possible  majot 
innovations. 

"The  importance  of  the  most  rapid  and 
thorough  dissemination  of  new  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  throvighout  otir  societyi, 
therefore,  cannot  be  overemphasized.  James 
M.  Jagger,  personnel  director  of  Arthiu*  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  a  well-known  research  and  de* 
velopment  concern,  describes  the  confilctli^ 
attitudes  in  industry  of  scientists  and  mant 
agement " : 

"  'If  a  breakthrough  is  made  in  industry;, 
the  company  wants  to  keep  it  from  the  com-t- 
petition,  but  the  scientist  wants  it  published). 
He's  interested  in  the  recognition  of  his  peers 
and  colleagues,  not  profits.' 

"According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ,t 
most  companies  require  that  all  their  rsi- 
searchers'  writings  be  cleared  with  manage* 
ment  before  publication,  and  cconpetltivS 
situations  or  patent  problems  occasionaltt 
delay  or  prevent  publication.  The  sam^ 
article  quotes  a  scientist  who  hit  upon  a  netr 
idea  in  the  physics  of  glass-forming,  whlcli 
was  a  definite  advance  of  the  art  but  the 
company  was  not  willing  to  let  it  out.** 


"A.  S.  Parkes:  "The  Art  of  Scientific  Dls* 
oovery,"  Midway,  vol.  1,  No.  3,  p.  71. 

"  "Handle  with  Care."  Wall  Street  Joiu-nall 
Apr.  16,  1969.  ' 

« Ibid. 

■Ibid. 


"One  of  the  witnesses**  before  oxu:  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  described  the 
policies  of  a  very  major  laboratory  in  this 
country.  He  found  that  this  firm  had  the 
most  elaborate  facilities — special  biblio- 
graphic services  and  library  facilities — to  ex- 
tract scientific  Information  from  hundreds  of  ; 
journals.  They  did  this  to  save  a  lead  time 
of  only  2  weeks  over  the  publicly  available 
abstract  service.  To  save  3  weeks,  it  paid 
to  operate  a  rather  large  and  expensive 
facility. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  outgo  of  knowl- 
edge from  this  firm  was  quite  different. 
Taking  the  data  of  the  last  6  years  of  the 
papers  published  In  the  scientific  literature 
by  employees  of  the  laboratory,  the  investi- 
gator found  that  there  was  a  period  of  3  to 
5  years  that  Intervened  between  the  private 
circulation  of  these  research  reports  inside 
the  firm  and  the  public  availability  of  these 
reports.  In  sununary.  It  paid  this  Arm  to 
make  a  large  outlay  to  gain  2  weeks  in  the 
Intake  of  knowledge,  but  there  was  a  period 
of  3  to  5  years  for  knowledge  to  get  out — 
and  a  considerable  part  of  it  never  does  get 
out. 

"In  our  technological  era,  the  scientific 
community  consumes  information  virtually 
as  quickly  as  it  Is  produced.  Hence  this 
Information  must  be  distributed  as  quickly 
£18  possible  within  firms.  In  addition,  the 
fruits  of  research  of  one  firm  are  often  ex- 
ternal economies  to  other  firms  allowing 
them  to  become  more  efficient,  to  adopt  new 
processes  and  techniques,  to  open  up  new 
scientific,  industrial,  or  conunerclal  possibili- 
ties. To  the  extent  that  the  results  of  re- 
search do  not  fiow  rapidly  throughout  our 
society,  the  public  is  deprived  of  one  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  the  research  it  is  sponsor- 
ing. It  Is  only  through  a  p>ollcy  similar  to 
that  of  the  A£C  that  the  most  rapid  dis- 
semination of  all  discoveries  could  be  in- 
sured. There  is  no  incentive  to  keep  them 
secret. 

"The  A£C  has  taken  aggressive  and  effec- 
tive action  in  the  devolpment  of  an  informa- 
tion-processing system,  which  distributes 
technical  information  in  the  broadest  and 
most  expeditious  manner." 

"On  the  contrary,  under  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense — "•  •  •  the  know-how 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer  and  which 
should  be  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of 
everyone  and  under  the  Government's  con- 
trol, is  actually  controlled  by  the  contractor. 

"  'It  is  thus  difficult  for  the  Oovemment 
to  know  what  has  l)een  developed  at  its  ex- 
pense and  to  make  the  know-how  aTailable 
In  connection  with  later  contracts' ."• 

"This  kind  of  an  attitude. is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable for  a  private  concern  desiring  to 
maintain  or  increase  Its  market  position. 
But  here  is  a  very  clear  case  where  the  in- 
terest of  society  as  a  whole  or  even  industry 
as  a  whole  Is  in  conflict  with  the  interests 
of  particular  flrms.  Since  Government- 
sponsored  research  is  in  trail-blazing  fields 
like  atomic  energy  and  space,  this  conflict 
Is  even  greater. 

"  "A  telling  example  of  productivity  in- 
crease that  can.  In  the  long  run,  be  brought 
by  absolutely  free  access  to  a  steady  flow 
of  advanced  technical  ideas  is  offered  by 
American  agriculture.  Traditionally,  the 
bulk  of  agricultural  research  in  this  country 
was  financed  by  Federal  funds,  and  its  re- 
sults were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  poten- 


« Testimony  of  Prof.  Seymour  Melman, 
Columbia  University,  "Hearings,"  supra,  note 
12,  pp.  222-223. 

» Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate :  "Documentation,  Indexing,  and 
Retrieval  of  Scientific  Information,"  S.  Doc. 
113,  86th  Cong.,  pp.  15  and  45. 

*■  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Procurement  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, "Economic  Aspects  of  Military  Pro- 
curement and  Supply,"  p.  26. 
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-tial  usats  tt—  d  eharg*.  In  eonaaquance. 
agrlculturml  prodvettvlly  has  lM«n  Inrr— sing 
by  laaps  and  bouxids.  Anally  vma  orsattaf  a 
glut  of  cotton  and  wliaat.* 

"  'Here  Is  what  tha  amlor  sditor  a<  Busi- 
ness Wask  writes  about  tnnslatars:  "Wlksn 
the  aamleonduetor  Industry  hsgsn  its  grow- 
ing. Bell  Labs  h«ld  baslo  dsstgn  and  proesss 
patents  oovering  ths  antlre  field.  TIm 
growth  gained  tramandoua  impetus  from 
Bell's  poUey  of  imtttng  theae  virtually  in 
the  public  domain'."  ■* 

"B.  A  Ftee  Boonotny  Will  B«  Bncouragad  and 
Safecxiardsd  by  IncrsMlng  Oompstitlon 

"Competition  Ininga  about  lower  prloss 
and  provides  the  graatast  oppoctunitiea  for 
those  who  have  ttie  moat  to  offer.  Monopoly, 
on  the  other  hand.  impUas  the  power  to 
limit  production  and  to  restrict  entry  Into 
industrtea  and  occupations.  It  enables  the 
posaecsor  of  this  power  to  levy  tribute  upon 
the  whtde  oomm  \inity  and  denies  wam»  of 
our  citizens  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
fullest  contributl<m  to  the  well-being  of  our 
sodety.  Our  objectives  should  be  removal 
of  all  possible  obstadea  to  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  small  and  moderate -siaed 
flrms  and  their  penetration  into  new  eco- 
nomic areas.  The  present  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  allowing  huge  oom- 
panies  to  improve  their  already  formidable 
patent  structures  at  the  public's  expense  by 
its  very  nature  frustrates  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives. 

"  'Whatever  thr-ir  merits,  it  is  undeniable 
that  patent  rights  confer  moncqx>ly  powers 
on  the  patentee.  Patents  enable  their  own- 
ers to  restrict  the  use  of  inventions,  thereby 
restricting  the  co.3trlbutions  to  the  national 
product' that  the  i>a tented  inventions  could 
malu,  in  the  hop:  that  the  resulting  higher 
market  price  will  make  possible  (monopoly) 
profits  in  excess  of  what  could  be  earned 
under  competitivii  conditions.  Tb  deny  this 
feature  of  the  patent  system  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  denial  of  any  uaefulneas  of  the 
patent  system.' ' 

"The  policies  c<  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Nation^il  Sdence  Foundation,  the 
Poat  Oa&oe  Depai-tment,  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  in  giving  away  to  private  com- 
panies patent  rights  to  inventions  tfevelopsd 
at  Oovemment  nxpenae.  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  96  percent  of  Oovemment  research 
and  development  funds  go  to  the  largest 
companies,  tendi  to  promote  monopoly. 
This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  UnitKl  States  in  his  report  of 
November  8.  1966. 

"Given  the  present  distribution  of  research 
facilities  in  indvstry.  the  granting  of  ex- 
duslve  coounerdal  rights  to  private  flrms 
doing  Oovemmect-financed  research  is  giv- 
ing a  major  advioitage  to  the  larger  firms. 
This  further  accelerates  the  pace  of  economic 
concentration. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  polides  of  the 
Atcsnic  Energy  Ocanmlsslon.  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Padsral 
Aviation  Agency  of  taking  Utie  to  inventtons 
produced  with  public  funds  and  making 
them  available  to  tb«  public,  have  Just  the 
opposite  effect  for  the  following  reasons: 

"1.  They  help  to  remove  at  least  cme  of  the 
factors  which  mske  for  economic  concentra- 
tion, vis.  the  accumulation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  patents  by  a  small  group  of  industrial 
giants. 

"3.  Small  bualreas  is  able  to  use  the  results 
of  the  research  capabilitiea  of  the  large  cor- 
poration which  have  many  faculties  too 
expensive  for  tlis  small  company  or  the 
IndlvlduAl. 


"8.  Socrss  of  small  busineases  would 
fit  by  the  ability  to  enter  new  flalda  from 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  exclwled. 

"4.  One  barrier  to  the  entry  of  new  and 
particularly  small — flrms  into  an  industry  is 
found  in  the  coat  advantages  of  eatabllshed 
firms,  numy  of  which  have  afirumnlatad 
valuable  know-how  ftom  Oovemment- 
financed  research  and  development. 

"An  established  firm  may  use  the  patent  to 
keep  out  new  flrms  altogether  by  denying  the 
use  of  patents  or  can  impose  rojralty  charges 
for  their  \ise  which  raises  the  entrant's  oost. 
This  cannot  happan  if  the  Oovammant 
owned  the  patent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
allow  it  to  happen,  if  the  research  on  which 
the  patent  is  baaed  is  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

"The  effects  of  Department  of  Defense 
policies  were  clearly  revealed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  two  small  business  witnesses  be- 
fore our  conunittee.  A  large  company  de- 
veloped a  camera  for  the  UJB.  Oovrmment 
with  public  funds.  A  small  dynamic  com- 
pany through  competitive  bidding  won  the 
right  to  produce  a  quantity  of  these  cam- 
eras for  the  Oovemment.  Becaxise  the  orig- 
inal deveIoi>er  liad  title  to  the  cameras  and 
parts,  the  small  company  had  extreme  dlf- 
flculty  in  getting  the  neoesaary  informa- 
tion to  build  it,  even  though  the  Oovem- 
ment had  paid  the  development  coats.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  large  company  vranted 
a  7Vi-percent  royalty  from  the  small  oom- 
pany  on  each  camera  nuuie  by  it.  The 
resxilt  was  that  the  latter  would  have  had 
to  start  off  at  a  7 14 -percent  ooct  disadvan- 
tage from  the  very  beginning. 

"The  other  case  was  that  of  the  small 
busineasman  whose  company  overhauls  and 
repairs  instnmients  in  aircraft.  By  giving 
the  equipment  manufacttuers  exclusive 
rights  to  Government-sponsored  devek^- 
ments.  the  Government  has  undermined  the 
ability  of  any  otho'  company  to  oaBaptXm 
for  the  overhaul  of  aircraft  instruments. 
For.  by  forcing  the  Oovemment  to  dis- 
qtialify  all  bidders  other  than  the  original 
manufacttver.  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
other  oompanlea  to  obtain  the  necessary 
repair  parts.  con^Kments,  or  test  equipment 
from  the  sole  source  of  supply,  the  original 
oompany  can  name  its  own  pries  and  con- 
ditions. 

'^Ig  firms  have  many  tremendous  ad- 
vantages over  small  firms.  They  have  the 
power  that  goes  hand  in  hand  vrith  slae: 
they  are  supposed  to  have  the  manufactur- 
ing know-how.  It  is  not  fitting  for  tha 
UJ3.  Oovemment  to  add  to  the  already  great 
power  of  the  huge  gianta  to  the  detriment 
of  their  smaller  competitors. 

"Let  me  take  a  specific  example  of  a  nuijor 
defense  contractor  recently  examined  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.** 

"The  contractor's  employees,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment,  wwe  required  to  assign 
to  the  contractor  any  invention,  develop- 
ments, and  discoveries  made  or  conceived 
during  the  period  of  their  employment. 

"In  accordance  with  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regtilatlons.  the  contractor  ob- 
tained the  patent  rights,  with  the  Oovem- 
ment receiving  a  nonexclusive,  royalty-free 
license. 

"As  of  June  30,  1959.  this  contractor  had 
flled  applications  for  96  patents.  Out  of 
this  number,  11  applications  were  for  In- 
ventions wtiich  the  contractor  himself  char- 
acterised as  primary  inventions,  that  is.  de- 
velopments believed  to  be  sufficiently  basic 
and  important  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  new 
industry  or  an  entirely  new  product  line; 
or  one  which  may  have  a  major  effect  on  the 
expansion  en-  conversion  of  an  existing  in- 
dustry on  product  line. 


"Ttus  inevitable  ootielasion  is  that  tb* 
UjB.  OovemmMit  haa  s|Mnt  pablie  fnnds  to 
give  (Kic  privata  oompany  ttaa  powsr  to  too.' 
tnA  whole  Induatriea — to  SMchids  SfrsryosM 
it  wants  to  saelude;  to  charge  any  prlM  It 
wants  to  charge. 

"Incredible  as  it  sounds, 
have  iMTOTiaions  in  thslr 
Ttiopmsnt  ocmtraets  vhidi  can  pr«f«nt  ths 
Oovemment  from  using  the  vary  invsntlosis 
which  it  paya  to  devtiop.  The  WattoBal 
Sdanoe  Foundation  and  the  Post  OAoo  Ds- 
partment,  after  givtag  away  tltla  to  Oovem- 
ment-qxmaorMl  invsntiaos.  maraly  tak*  • 
ncmsKcltiBlvv,  nontraasfaralda.  and  roTalty- 
free  Uoenae  to  praeUoa  by  or  for  the 
UJS.  Oovcramant  throughofut  tha  world, 
each  sobjebt  invention  in  the  manufaoture. 
use.  and  dispoaitlon  acooetllng  to  law  <tf  any 
article  or  material,  and  In  the  vm  of  any 
method.  In  addition — and  thia  la  a  direet 
quote  from  a  Poat  Oflloe  Departmasxt  R.  4k  D. 
contract — '*  *  *  no  license  grantsd  iMr^n 
shall  convey  any  right  to  the  Govamment  to 
manufacture,  have  manfifactured.  or  uaa  any 
subject  invention  for  the  purpoee  of  provid- 
ing aei  vices  or  suppUas  to  the  general  public 
in  competition  vrith  the  contractor  or  the 
oontractor's  commercial  llosusees  in  the 
Uoensed  fields.' 

"Now.  what  doaa  thia  msan?  The  Ball- 
vray  Kxpresa  Agency  clalma  that  It  oompetas 
with  the  parcel  post  servioe  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  and  liaa  ao  taatifled  before 
the  Senate  Poat  Office  Oooimlttae.  Under 
the  proviaioii.  it  can  probably  take  tbs  Post 
Office  Department  to  court  and  block  the 
Oovenunant  trooa  uatng  those  vary  marhlnea 
for  the  benefit  of  ttie  taxpayers  whleh  the, 
taxpayers  paid  to  have  devidopad.  What 
is  the  fnnctioa  of  ths  Post  OOea  Dapart- 
ment  if  not  to  provide  astiiusa  to  ths  fsn- 
eral  publlef 

"A  caae  involving  the  Matloaal  Selenee 
Foundation  is  even  worse  from  the  pdnt  of 
view  of  the  pubUc  intsrsst  bsaauss  ths 
Foundation  dsals  with  mors  basic  Inrsn- 
tiona.  The  National  Beisoee  Foandatton 
signed  a  coiatraet  with  a  rather  large 
pany  to  do  research  in  ths  area  of 
modification.  Thia  problain  Is  of  1 
importance  to  many  arsaa  throughoot  ths 
country  *  •  *  in  fact,  tbioughoiit  ths  world. 
But  what  do  we  find  in  the  eontractf  Ihs 
same  kind  of  a  |»ov1aton  la  included  whsrsby 
the  Oovsmment  could  not  {Hfovids  amices 
to  the  general  public  in  oompetitlasi  with 
the  contractor  or  the  contractor^  oonsBMr- 
dal  licsnnses.  Now,  to  whom  would  the 
Oovemment  provide  weather  mndllteatlon 
services,  if  iK>t  to  the  publlef  A  private  txuk. 
in  possession  of  excluaivs  oommaroial  righto 
in  this  field  could  charge  ths  public  all  ths 
traflic  will  bear  even  though  ths  pubUo  paid 
all  the  costs  of  Inventing  and  dsveloptnc  the 
means  of  control.** 


■A 


"  SUk,  supra,  p.  7. 

**Silk,  supra,  p.  75. 
'  *  Testimony  of  Professor  Bamberg,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  hsarinfs,  supra,  note  12, 
pp.  17-21. 


**  Statement  of  Robert  F.  Keller.  General 
Counsel,  UjS.  General  Accounting  Ofllce.  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Ttade- 
marks  and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  UJ3.  Senate.  May  17.  1090, 
pp.  6-81. 


"Frequently  vre  hear  that  big  bi 
do  not  nssdpatento;  that  thsy  can  uss  othsr 
means  to  prosper  and  grow;  that  it  Is  ths 
small  firms  that  n«ed  thsm. 

"An  indication  that  big  flrms  dent  fall 
for  their  own  prc^Mganda  la  that  they  fight 
so  violently  to  secure  patent  righte  even 
when  the  Government  paya  for  rsssareh. 
They  havs  fought  against  Oovemment  anti- 
trust suits  vrith  aU  their  resouroaa  to  pre- 
vent the  (^enlng  up  of  their  hugs  patsnt 
portfoUos  as  in  the  BOA.  I.T.  &  T..  IBM  and 
other  cases. 

"Some  companies  say  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  patento  only  tot  defensive  purpesss, 

"  We  are  informally  advised  that  ths  Na- 
tlcmal  Scisnce  Foundation  haa  rsesatly 
adoptsd  a  revised  patent  poUey  on  ita  weath- 
er modification  program  to  provide  that 
ordinarily,  unless  ths  grantss's  or 
tractor's  equities  Justify 
rangement.  the  National  adsnoe  Foundation 
wlU  retain  the  right  to  determine  the  dispoai- 
tlon of  patent  righte  rssultlng  from  the  re- 
search supported. 
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fipom  various 
life.    If  ^f  Oovam- 
\%  malm  tto  pvoparty  lightii.  this  ob)ae- 
ttvavtntoKttetiMd. 

•Otat  to  It  «nw  tbat  ■baII  tenrtwei  <l»- 
pendB  more  on  patents  tat  pw»toicUon  Hum 
MC  bOBliMtoy  Two  Of  our  iman  barincas 
wltnaaMa  taatWIad  to  the  contraiy.  A  ratat- 
Xtmtj  MBall  nwmtwr  of  amaU  bqalneaaBi  have 
I  of  the  speelal  patent  pilvl- 
tnuttad  by  the  Otovanunant  and  woaM 
poBilbly  Jia  iQlnrad  by  their  removaL  Thto 
to  not  •  aaoMBaxy  taaultw  Such  poaalbto 
«e  not  a<  mator  slcmtfleanee 
to  the  great  galna  whleh 
wotiM  aoervie  to  Om  snail  boslneea  eommn- 
nltj,  to  the  annnoMy  aa  a  whola,  and  conae- 
quaatly,  to  the  oltiBiatB  oodmwcuk  If  tiie 
Oovamaaeat  inti'riiifttl  the  poUey  of  tiiwltr^^^^c 
to  the  pobUe  that  for  whldi  the  pnbUe  pays. 

"Vor  evary  amaU  bwslnaas  Ineonventonced 
by  the  aaeaaalty  to  eonqiete  mora  Ttgoroualy. 
as  a  reault  of  a  poUey  of  dedicating  to  the 
putiUe  patante  paid  for  by  the  publle,  seoree 
of  anall  bastneaaaa  would  benefit  by  tbe 
ability  to  antar  new  flakto  fram  which  ^ey 
had  hitherto  been  eaclnded.  As  a  reault  of 
the  Kwatmayi  Kodak  Jndgmmt,  opening  up 
tbe  technology  of  eolor  film  prooeariog,  for 
example,  many  new  firms  have  eome  Into 
ezlstenoe.  Where  only  one  firm  processed 
eolor  film  prertooaly,  there  are  now  about  8 
conoanto  pinuiaBfin  Kodachrame  and  over 
900  pmriflm  Kndacolor,  moatly  biibII  busl- 
neeees.  and  oftnlng  strong  eompatttlon  to 
Kastman  In  many  psrts  of  the  country. 
Btmllar  exan^ilsa  can  be  found  in  many  In- 
dustrtaa.  The  facts  eontrovert  any  general 
statement  that  small  bustneaa  would  sxifler 
mere  tbaii  big  bnnlwa  in  a  policy  dedicat- 
ing patent  rli^to  to  the  pubUc  On  the  con- 
trary, ttiey  have  much  more  to  gain. 

"There  Is^an  Important  difference  between 
iwoteetlng  small  bustneaa  and  protecting 
particular  small  bualneaa  conoema  that  hap- 
pen to  have  favored  positions.  Small  bnal- 
nees  can  eur^ve  only  if  we  try  to  Invigorate 
cosnpetltton.  If  we  allow  the  present  De- 
fence policy  to  eonttniae;  we  are  not  really 
aiding  ■nail  buatnaawmgn;  we  are  meraty 
helping  a  number  of  giant  firms  idus  a  amall 
minority  of  anall  bualneawnen,  and  w«  are 
killing  the  opportunity  of  many  of  our 
younger  people  to  enter  amall  buainaas. 
"C.  It  Is  munoral  To  Give  Away  Patent 

MonopoUaa  on  Oovemment-Plnanoed  In- 

ventiona 

"There  to  no  eOileal  and  moral  Justifleatkm 
for  the  Government  to  give  away  the  re- 
aooroa  of  actontlfle  knowledge  aa  wen  as 
property  rights  to  It. 

•TThe  granting  of  patent  privUegee  to  Justi- 
fied only  Ineofar  as  It  serves  as  an  incentive 
totakerlAa.  The  hope  of  securing  monopoly 
proUta  to  suppoaed  to  be  the  Inducement  for 
inventors  to  exert  their  inventive  efforts  or 
for  corporations  to  risk  their  money  on  un- 
oertalntiee  eonneeted  with  expensive  devel- 
opment and  the  building  up  of  markets. 

"But  where  are  the  risks  in  Oovemment- 
flnaneed  reeearCh  and  development  con- 
tract? There  reaDy  are  none.  Practically 
all  R.  *  D.  contracts  let  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agenetes  are  on  a  coet-plus  basto. 
No  matter  how  expensive  a  project  turns  out 
to  be.  costs  are  covered  by  the  Oovemment. 
Moreover,  there  to  no  risk  in  fiTMtiwy  a  mar- 
ket for  the  new  product.  The  market  to 
there,  waiting  eagerly,  in  the  form  of  the 
FMeral  d^Motment  or  agency  for  whom  the 
research  and.  development  has  bean  per- 
formed. The  whole  thing  to  virtually  a 
rtoldees  vmture  for  the  eontraettv.  Sven 
the  poeslbUlty  of  contract  cancellation  can- 
not be  considered  a  risk,  for  the  firms  have 
Invested  none  of  their  own  funds  and  are 
generally  granted,  in  addition,  a  return  weU 
in  exeeea  of 


To  quote  one  of  ow 


"The  whole  Incentive'  argument  to  there- 
fore untanabto.  If  there  are  no  rlAa.  there 
U  no  Justification  for  a  monopoly  profit  re- 


Botttng  from  a  patent, 
wttneeeea: 

"  "Bat  Btnce  the  patent  rights  are  cleailir 
not  needed  to  aerve  aa  an  inducement  to  ini- 
vent  and  Innovate.  whUe  they  atmultaneoualv 
impede  the  diffusion  of  technological  knowll 
edge  nnoovovd  at  puMlc  expense,  the  grant^ 
Ing  of  patent  prtvUeges  to  the  contracting 
firms  clearly  glvea  eodety  none  of  the  alleg#^ 
advantages  of  the  patmt  system  while  folstj- 
Ing  upon  us  one  -of  ita  dectolve  dlsadvaa^- 
tagee. 

*•  'In  short,  we  are  faced  with  the  unco^ 
sdtmable  situation  in  which  the  Federal 
Ckjvemment  taxes  the  citizens  of  this  cou»|- 
try  to  secure  funds  for  acientiflc  research, 
on  the  ground  that  such  research  promotOB 
the  general  welfare  and  then  turns  the  rtj- 
suits  of  such  research  over  to  some  private 
corporation  on  an  ezcluslTe,  monopoly  basl^. 
Thto  amounts  to  public  taxation  for  prlvat|e 
privilege,  a  policy  that  to  clearly  in  vlolatloii 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  any  democracy.  8u0h 
a  violation  might  possibly  Iw  justified  on  tlte 
ground  that  it  leads  to  greater  enhance- 
ment of  the  general  welfare  then  adherenfie 
to  a  basic  principle  woxild;  but  in  the  presetjt 
cases,  no  offsetting  gains  are  in  the  offlM. 
Uhder  the  clrcmnstances.  it  seems  palpatJKr 
evident  that  new  discoveries  derived  frotn 
research  supported  by  public  funds  belong  to 
the  people  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  publljc 
dooudn  to  which  all  citizens  should  hatje 
access  on  terms  of  equality.' " 

"There  are  cases,  however,  where  private 
companies  have  already  Invested  their  owti 
resources  and  have  ertablished  commercial 
positions  tn  fields  in  which  the  Government 
is  interested.  Obviously,  such  equities 
should  be  recognized.  It  is  equally  obvlotis 
t-hat  if  the  Government  uses  public  fund^, 
its  equities  also  should  be  recognized. 

"An  addtlonal  dtotlnctlon  should  be  made 
between  firms  which  have  acquired  back- 
gro\ind  information  at  the  public  expei^ 
and  those  that  have  acquired  background  lit 
their  own  ei^ense.  Some  firms  have  built  vip 
background  almost  solely  at  Government  e^- 
peuEC.  Such  firms  would  have  no  equltli^s 
to  be  recognized.  The  same  would  appOy 
to  commerclsd  firms  that  have  establlsheti 
new  divisions  for  research  In  the  space  aap 
atomic  fields,  where  background  could  have 
been  acquired  only  at  Government  expense. 

"In  summary,  the  general  objective  shoulfi 
be  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  prlvalfe 
concern  doing  biislnees  with  the  Government 
and  at  the  same  conscientiously  safeguard- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Government  as  tbe 
trustee  of  the  public  Interest. 

"D.  Double  Standard 

"Furthermore,  the  present  patent  pollctos 
of  the  Defense  Department  impose  a  dou^e 
standard  upon  our  national  life.  When  otte 
private  firm  pays  another  firm  to  develto 
something  for  it,  the  first  firm  expects  and 
gets  the  rights  for  which  it  to  paying. 

"Thto  position  to  summarized  by  the  Mat|- 
tln  Co..  an  important  contractor  of  the 
Defense  Department,  which  stated  that  wheji 
Government  funds  are  involved,  ita  subcon- 
tractors are  allowed  to  retain  title  to  inven- 
tions, tmprovemente,  and  discoveries. 

"  'On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Martlh 
Co.'s  own  ftmds  are  involved,  title  to  inven- 
tions conceived  or  reduced  to  practice  by  sub- 
contractors vesta  in  the  company.'  *> 

"When  corporations  that  seek  contrao^ 
to  do  research  for  the  Government  emplny 
their  own  scientific  and  technical  staffs,  Ui«^ 
require  an  irindad  contract  to  assure  th«tn 
that  all  patent  righto  will  belong  to  the 
employers.  In  other  winxto.  when  the  sclenttot 
takes  a  Job  with  a  contractor,  he  agrees  tp 
tiu^  over  all  proprietary  rlghte  resulting  f ra^i 
hto  work  to  hto  employer. 


"Testimony  of  Profeasor  Hamberg,  heaH- 
inga.  supra,  note  12.  pp.  17-21. 
*■  Hearings,  supra,  note  13,  p.  448. 


"Slmilarily,  the  Government  would  be 
neglectful  of  the  national  interest  if  it  did 
not  secure  for  all  the  people  the  valuable 

rights  for  which  it  pays. 

~It  to  a  well-known  cotninon  tow  doctrine 
that  when  an  employee,  employed  to  engage 
in  research,  succeeds  in  Inventing  or  develop- 
mg,  the  inventl<m  to  the  pr<^>erty  of  the  em- 
ployer. This  was  stated  very  clearly  In  the 
Peck  and  other  cases:  'By  tbe  contract  Peek 
engaged  to  "devote  hto  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  process  and  nuchinery"  and  was 
to  receive  therefor  a  stated  compensation. 
Whose  property  was  the  "process  and  ma- 
chinery" to  be  when  developed?  The  answer 
would  seem  to  be  inevitable  and  resistless — 
of  him  who  engaged  the  services  and  paid 
for  them,  they  being  hto  inducement  and 
compensation,  they  t>elng  not  for  temporary 
use  but  perpet\ial  MMe,  a  provision  for  a 
business,  a  facility  in  it  and  an  asset  of  it, 
therefore  contributing  to  it  whether  retained 
or  sold.'  ** 

"In  research  the  economic  relationship  of 
an  employee  to  his  employer  to  similar  to 
ttiat  of  a  contractor  selling  hto  services  to 
aiuither  person  or  firm.  There  may  be  some 
differences,  but  In  essence  these  are  not  reto- 
vant.  Such  a  fact  that  an  employee  gener- 
ally worlLB  on  the  property  of  hto  employer 
whereas  a  contractor  works  on  his  own  prop- 
erty perhaps  physically  dtotant  from  the 
Government  to  not  crucial  to  our  analogy. 
Both  are  selling  research  services;  both  are 
paid  for  these  services;  the  type  of  product 
resulting  from  their  work  to  the  same.  The 
factors  being  used  are  talent  and  back- 
ground. The  end  product  to  knowledge,  tech- 
niques, data,  prototypes,  and  all  tbe  rlghU 
appertaining  thereto,  and  thto  to  what  the 
Government  pays  for. 

"V.  Goals  of  OUT  society  as  contrasted  with 

"We  must  remember  that  many  of  the 
basic  goals  of  our  country — maximum  out- 
put, the  highest  rate  of  economic  and  sclen- 
liflc  progress — are  also  among  the  most  im- 
portant goato  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"It  to  true  that  in  our  country  the  output 
to  be  maximised  to  chosen  chiefly  by  indi- 
vidual consumers.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  output  to  be  maximlaed 
to  chosen  primarily  by  a  central,  dictatorial 
body.  There  is  thus  a  difference  in  content. 
The  goal  to  the  same. 

"Where,  then,  do  we  differ  from  the  So- 
viets? What  makes  our  system  different 
from  theirs? 

"Our  supreme  goal  is — or  should  be — the 
development  of  the  indivldtud,  the  creation 
for  the  individual  of  a  maximum  area  of 
personal  freedom  and  personal  reeponslbU- 
Ity.  Our  concept  of  the  humane,  liberal  so- 
ciety to  one  in  which  every  individual  should 
be  encouraged  and  given  every  opportunity 
to  make  the  most  of  himself.  The  self-reli- 
ant, responsible,  creative  citixen  to  the  very 
foundation  of  democracy  and  of  every  insti- 
tution that  recognizes  the  dignity  of  man. 
This  goal  is  our  ultimate  ethical  value,  and 
thto  is  the  crucial  difference  between  the  So- 
viet system  and  ours. 

"Our  problem,  therefore,  to  that  of  con- 
tinually trying  to  enlarge  the  Individual's 
share  in  conducting  hto  own  life,  and  in  this 
the  policy  of  competition  lias  ptoyed  an  Ina- 
portant  role.  Competition  tends  to  reduce 
limitations  to  individual  freedom,  challenges 
individual  capabilities,  and  better  propor- 
tions rewards  to  efforts. 

"Political  liberty  can  survive  only  within 
an  effectively  competitive  economic  system. 
Tet  our  own  Government  has  been  imder- 
mlning  the  vitality  of  competition  thrxmgh 
policies  which  serve  to  decrease  the  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  individuato  In  many 
industries  or  those  who  wish  to  enter  them. 


••  Standards  Parts  Co.  v.  Pecfc,  240  U-8.  60 
(1926). 
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"The  pnaant  patent  poUolaa  of  the  Dapart- 
mant  of  Dsfanaa,  by  0vlng  to  private  com- 
panlas  tba  control  of  products  and  Industrlas, 
aids  In  rastrtetlng  tba  nagfi  of  prodoettva 
activities  open  to  the  IndlvUtual  and  reduces 
the  scope  for  individual  freedom  within  an 
area,  and  to  thus  in  oonfllct  with  tba  wbtde 
spirit  of  tba  tree  entarprtse  philosophy  with 
ita  alms  of  daoentrallasd  market  power. 

"Uany  Uambam  of  Oongriss  have  thought 
alx>ut  thto  probtem.  and  have  coma  to  tbe 
same  conclusion — that  where  tba  Oovem- 
ment pays  for  rsaaarcb.  it  should  obtain 
patent  righto  in  any  resulting  invention  or 
discovery  so  that  these  may  be  avaUaMa  for 
the  use  of  all  the  people  Inataad  of  a  reto- 
tively  small  number  of  oontractors.  Thto 
was  the  prindpla  which  sparked  the  atruggte 
in  the  atomic  energy  field  in  1(NM.  The  Con- 
gress reafllrmed  the  princ4>to  again  in  the 
coal  research  and  development  bill  (Hit. 
S376,  now  Public  Imw  MO),  the  helium  gas 
bill  (HJt.  1064«,  now  Public  Law  777) ,  and 
the  saline  water  bill  (8.  S867),  which  was 
passed  by  the  Seriate  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  Tlie  basic  provtotons  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  were  also  reenacted  in 
the  first  session  (if  the  last  Oongrsss. 

•■VI.  AttUude  behind  demmndt  for  private 
oumership  of  ptt  bUclji  /tnanced  invetitiona 
"What  to  e^MdaUy  dlsturl>lng  to  the  q>irlt 
iMhind  theee  policies.  Ilioss  vsry  busineas- 
men  who  demand  property  rights  on  inven- 
tions and  dlacof  erles  paid  out  of  public 
funds  are  generally  those  very  people  who 
object  most  vigorously  when  the  Oovem- 
OMnt  akto  sectors  of  our  soctoty  other  than 
their  own. 

"Here  to  what  a  buaineas  publication  re- 
cently wrote  about  Govemmant  prodigality: 
'*  *  *  yet  if  there  to  one  prodigious  tmcon- 
trolled  source  of  -vvaste  in  the  United  States 
today,  whether  iii  the  form  of  farm  price 
supparto.  shipping  subsidies,  padded  payrolto 
or  outright  graft,  it  to  Government.  Unlike 
private  buyers  and  sellers,  moreover,  public 
odkrials  thus  far  ^>parently  have  learned 
precious  lltUe  about  the  value  of  a  dollar.'  • 
"If  thto  publication  really  consldsrs  the 
level  of  morality  in  buaineas  higher  than  that 
in  Government,  it  has  no  xinderstanding  of 
the  role  of  Oovenonent  in  our  society.  It 
to  AoMrtcan  life  in  general  that  fhftpw  and 
conditions  the  goiJs,  methods,  and  ethical 
standards  of  man  in  polities  and  Govern- 
ment. The  moral  standards  of  the  country 
provide  the  ethical  environment  which  in 
turn  oonditions  the  standards  of  behavior  of 
public  oOciato.  Low  standards  or  high  stand- 
ards in  the  country  generally  are  reflected  In 
low  or  high  standards  in  Government. 

"The  Insistence  by  patent  towyers  and  a 
segment  of  the  businees  community  on  a 
doubto  standard,  a  refusal  by  certain  big 
conoema  to  do  raaearcb  for  the  Oovemment 
dxulng  a  national  emergency  xinlees  they 
received  all  resulting  righta.  an  attitude  of 
trying  to  squeeas  out  of  the  Government 
whatever  they  can.  a  feveriah  scrambling  for 
all  Idnds  of  subsidise — all  thto  can  conduce 
only  to  the  acceptance  of  ruthleasness  and  a 
very  low  tovel  of  morality  In  our  national  life. 
"Invmtions  rssulting  from  Govemmant 
contracta  are  the  producta  of  expendlturea 
of  public  f\mds  for  the  performanoa  of  a 
governmental  function;  the  public  baa. 
through  ita  repreeentativea.  Mdered  and  paid 
for  the  reeeareh  and  the  resulting  knowl- 
edge and  invantiona.  Why,  then,  should  the 
public  be  taxed  for  Its  tue  cr  permitted  to 
use  it  upon  restrictive  conditJons  advan- 
tageous to  no  one  but  the  patent  owner? 
There  to  no  obligation  on  tba  part  of  the 
contractor  to  exploit  the  patent  or  to  make 
the  invention  available  for  use  by  otbars; 
he  may  even  suppreas  the  Invention  If  thto 
would  beet  serve  hto  economic  intarssts. 
with  the  restilt  that  technological  improve- 


*Barron1i.  Oct.  10,  IMO.  p.  1. 


menta  financed  wltii  pubUc  funds  would  be 
danled  to  the  public  to  eerve  a  private 
Intareat. 

"VII.  Saentiflo  and  technioal  knowledge  are 
a  ntatural  resouree — What  aims  shouid 
oontrolT 

"Sctontific  and  technological  resesrch 
conducted  or  financed  by  the  VJB.  Govern- 
ment repreeento  a  vast  national  reaouroe, 
rivaling  in  actual  and  potential  value  the 
public  domain  opened  to  settlamant  in  the 
last  century.  Because  the  control  of  patent 
righU  in  inventions  resulting  from  such 
activitiss  means  the  control  of  the  fruita 
of  thto  resource,  it  to  important  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  policy  for  the  Government 
which  will  have  the  following  alms: 

"1.  The  policy  should  serve  the  public 
welfare,  which  would  involve  the  most  wide- 
spread use  of  the  invention  in  the  intereato 
of  the  health,  safety,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

"2.  The  policy  should  stimutote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arta. 

"3.  Such  a  policy  should  be  consistent 
with  our  American  system  of  free  con^Mtl- 
tive  enterprise. 

"VIII.  Speeifle  reoommendation$ 

"In  order  to  attain  our  objectives,  the 
Congress  should  enact  a  tow  with  these  tlu-ee 
features: 

"1.  Tbe  United  States  Government  diould 
acquire  title  and  full  ri^t  of  uae  and  dls- 
poaltlon  of  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion olitained  and  inventions  made  at  ita 
direction  and  at  ita  expense,  subject  to  waiver 
of  Oovemment  title  when  the  equities  of 
the  situation  so  reqxiire. 

"2.  Needless  to  say,  the  aoqulaltton  of  title 
to  not  enough.  Constructive  use  of  the  pat- 
enta  so  acquired  by  the  Government  to  re- 
quired to  achieve  pulille  benefit  in  return 
for  the  public  funds  invested  in  their  de- 
velopment. For  that  reaaon.  there  ahould 
be  eatabltohed  a  Federal  Inventions  Authority 

which      would      mttrninimtmr     all      GOVSmmelkt- 

owned  patenta  and  make  neoaaeary  determi- 
nations in  the  administration  of  tbe  act. 
It  would  be  afflimatlvely  charged  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  pubUc  Interest  In 
scientific  and  technological  devriopmanta 
aclileved  through^  the  actlvlttos  of  depart- 
menta  and  agendea  of  the  UJ3.  Government 
and  would  be  charged  with  the  dtosamlna- 
Uon  of  knowledge  so  devekqjed  In  order  to 
stimutote  invention  and  innovation  ti^ilch 
will  cut  oosto.  produce  new  products,  and 
tncrsass  par  capita  industrial  production 
through  eOciency  and  new  technology. 

"In  order  to  secure  the  fasteat  and  fullest 
use  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and  Innova- 
tions, an  expanded  program  of  utHlaatton 
reeeareh  could  be  undertakm  as  a  means  of 
widening  the  uses  of  Govemment-owned 
patenta. 

"In  order  to  make  utiliaatlon  information 
readily  avaUabie  to  all.  the  authority  can 
engage  in  thoee  activities  neoeaaary  to  carry 
out  thto  function,  such  as  aiding  llbrarias  to: 

"(a)  acquire  'collections  of  publications 
having  deecrlptlons  of  inventions,  helpful 
to  inventors,  businees,  and  the  general 
public; 

"(b)  Inform'  business  and  Indtwtry 
(planta.  faetorlaa.  construction,  and  engi- 
neering organlBatlons)  of  new  tarrbnl«pies 
and  innovations  in  their  fields  of  Interest; 

"(c)  provide  inventors  and  innovators 
with  knowledge  of  advancee  in  their  areas 
of  Interest; 

"(d)  give  instructions  in  the  use  of  tech- 
nical, acientiflc.  and  economic  literature  in 
llbrarlea  and  sehooto. 

"S.  The  policy  should  stimulate  dtocovery 
and  invention  in  the  public  interest  by  pro- 
viding for  the  making  of  generous  monetary 
awards  as  well  as  puUie  recognition  to  all 
pereons  who  contribute  to  the  United  Statea 
for  public  uae  scientific  and  technological 
dtoooveries  of  significant  value  in  the  fields 


of  national  defense  or  public  taaaltb.  or  to 
any  national  ectonUflc  program,  without  re- 
gard to  the  patentability  of  ttto  oontrlbu- 
tlons  so  made." 

The  Vies  PRXBIDKNT.  Ilie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  uneodment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PAarrORE.  Ur.  President,  unless 
there  is  to  be  debate.  I  more  to  lajr  the 
amendment  on  the  taUe. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidents  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motfton  to  talBle. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tbe  VICE  PRB8IDBNT.  Hie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
derk  will  call  the  roIL 

The  Chief  caerk  called  the  roIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annmmoe  that 
tbe  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bxblb), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylrania  CMr. 
CuutK],  the  Senator  from  Ifiariirippt 
[Mr.  Eutiujn],  tbe  SexatUxt  from  CaU- 
fomia  [Mr.  Bwou],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Polbbiobt].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gamonwol,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  MAonmoml. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namasa].  and  the  Senator  from  Mew 
Jersey  [Mr.  WnxxaMsl  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annminre  that  tbe  Senator 
from  New  Mezloo  [Mr.  AiroBKaoii].  the 
Senator  from  Oidorado  [Mr.  CaaBoix], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CKuaca], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Ifr. 
HicKKT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotince  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  front  Miaslasfppi  [Mr. 
EAsnjon],  the  Senator  from  Artcansas 
[Mr.  PoLMUOHT].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WnxiAMsl  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Benmior  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  AHDiaaoir]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oblorado  [Mr.  Cak- 
soLLl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  '^yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLK]  is  paired  with  the  Senatw 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  CRuacH].  If  preamt 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  StoaXor  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senatca*  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clakk]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  BIckst). 
If  present  and  vexing,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  "ye*." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BwoLx]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GavBaxiM]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
CUiftmiia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Aladca  would  vole  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Maohuhow]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namaia].  If  present  and  vorittng.  the 
Senator  frcxn  Washington  woidd  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRBBEN.  I  announoe  that  the 
Soiator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott], 
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the  Senator  from  Marylmzid  [Mr. 
BuTLnt].  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  tMr. 
Capshast]-,  ttie  Senator  frdm  California 
[Mr.  KtJCHKL].  tbe  Soiator  from  New 
Hampahlre  (Mr.  Muaranr],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massaehoaefcts  [Mr.  SALxav- 
STALL]  are  ncceaaarfly  abaoit  and.  if 
present  and  T0tta«,  would  each  fote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  Ariwna  [Mr.  Oou»- 
WAxml  and  the  Senator  from  Kentndty 
[Mr.  Moixoiil  are  detained  <m  ofllcial 
btulnees  and.  if  present  and  Toting,  would 
each  vote  •'yea.** 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64. 
nayslS.asfoQows: 


Aiken 

B«aU 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bottum 

Busll 

Bynl.  ▼•. 

Byrd,  W.Yft. 

Cannon 

Otrlson 

Caac 

Chxwtx 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Blender 

Xrvin 

Pong 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Bartlett 

Bunlick 

Douglas 

Oore 

Bart 


AUott 

Anderaon 

Bible 

Butler 

Ci^pehart 

Carroll 

Church 


[No.  203  Leg.] 
TXAS— M 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HruBks 

Hiunphrey 

Jaekaon 

Johnston 

Jordan,  M.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Kerr 

LauBche 

IioncMo. 

Mansfldd 

McCarthy 

lloClellan 

llcOee 

Metcalf 

IConroney 

Mundt 

Miukle 

Pastore 

NATS— 15 

Javlta 
Kefauver 
Long,  Hawaii 
Xions.  La. 
IfUler 


Pearaon 
PeU 
Prouty 
Pronnlre 

Robertson 

Buwsell 

Scott 

Smatbars 

Sndth.MasB. 

Smith,  Maine 

^jMrkman 

Bt<innlB 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

W.ley 

WUliama.  Del. 

Tcning,  N.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 


Mobs 

Menberger 
Talmadge 
Tartxtrough 


MOT  VOnNO— 31 


Clark 

Wastland 

Bngle 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Oruenlng 

Hlekey 


KuChel 

Magauson. 

McRamatm 

Mnrphy 
Saltonstall 
WUllams.  H.J. 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.TARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  the  amendment  identified  as  "9- 
11-62 — EE,"  and  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read  by  the  clerk.  The  amend- 
ment 18  imder  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  E^xtauvek]  and  I 
am  one  of  the  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  reported. 

The  LiGisLATivK  Clxrk.  Beginning 
with  the  word  "Such"  on  page  34.  in  line 
20.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  everything 
through  page  35.  line  2,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  '^ 

Fifty  per  centtwn  of  cuch  nonvoting  aeeu- 
rltlas,  bonds,  debenturea.  and  other  certifi- 
cates of  Indebtedness  anthorlzed  for  Issuance 
at  any  time  by  the  corporation  stiall  be 
reserved  for  purchaw  by  communlcattonB 
common  earrlen  and  such  purchasers  diall  In 
the  aggregate  be  entitled  to  SBaka  purchaaee 
of  the  reserved  shares  In  a  total  nxunber  not 
exceeding  Uim  total  number  of  the  non- 
reserved  shares  of  any  lss\ies  purchased  by 
other  persons.  At  no  time  shall  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  nonvoting  securities,  bonds, 
debenturee,  or  other  oertlfleates  of  indebted- 
ness held  by  ctnnmunlcatlons  common  car- 
riers directly  or  Indirectly  through  sub- 
sidiaries or  affiliated  companies,  nominees,  or 
any  person  subject  to  their  direction  or  con- 
trol exoeed  fifty  per  centunk  of  such  non- 
'H^lng  securitiee.  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 


eertlficates    of    IndebtadneM    Issued    and 
outstanding.  i 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  can  find  the  language  to  which 
the  amendment  refers  on  page  34,  in 
lines  18. 19.  and  20. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  voting  stock  was  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts — 50-50— one  part,  each, 
for  the  oommnnications  carriers  and  for 
the  general  public  who  might  wish  to 
purchase  it.  But  there  is  no  such  re- 
quirement in  the  bill  in  regard  to  non- 
voting stock,  bonds,  debentures,  and 
other  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  that 
when  nonvoting  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
certificates  of  indebtedness  are  issued 
the  public  also  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  50  percent  of  tiiem.  The 
corporation  might  have  $500,000  of  capi* 
tal  stock,  and  subsequently  might  vote  to 
issue  $100  million  of  bonds  and  deben- 
tures; and  tlie  telephone  company  could 
buy  them — but  with  no  requirement  that 
the  public  have  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe to  50  percent  of  them.  In  thati 
event  the  telephone  company  could  ab-< 
solutely  dominate  the  corporation,  and] 
could  pay  interest  on  these  bonds,  deben- 
tures, preferred  stock,  or  other  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  but  could  decide  to 
pay  no  dividends  on  the  common  stock. 

Most  corporate  financing  is  done  10| 
this  way— by  issuing  preferred  stock, 
nonvoting  stock,  or  bonds,  debentures^ 
and  other  types  of  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness. 

Ilie  purpose  of  tliis  amendment  is  to 
apply  the  50-50  requirement  of  public 
opportunity  to  purchase  and  participate 
in  all  the  securities  of  the  corporation. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  over  and  over 
that  tkie  corporation  is  to  be  controlledl 
50-50  by  the  communications  carrier^ 
and  by  the  general  public.  But  the  bill 
is  not  drawn  up  that  way. 

Iliis  amendment  would  merely  give  the 
general  publ'c  an  opportunity  to  buy  50 
percent  of  the  total  financial  structure 
of  the  corporation,  thus  bringing  to  fact 
the  unsubstantiated  present  claims  of  th« 
advocates  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wlB 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that) 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  witnesses  for  this  bill  and  the  Sena- 
tor in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  have 
loudly  proclaimed  that  one  way  the  pub- 
lic might  be  able  to  get  something  back 
for  what  the  ta3q)ayers  have  spent  on 
research  and  development 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  thfl 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order,  so  the  Chair  can  hear  the  Sen*4 
ator? 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  So  that  the  tax^ 
payers  can  get  something  back  for  thcl 
research  and  development  for  the  moneyt 
they  have  paid  that  went  into  the  satel*i 
Ute  system  was  their  participation  in  the 
purchase  of  securities?  Has  not  thai] 
been  loudly  proclaimed  as  the  little 
crumb  ttiat  might  come  to  the  taxpayer* 
of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  has  been 
widely  advertised  by  the  proponents.    It 


do  not  know  which  particular  one.  I  am 
not  answering  which  particular  Senator, 
or  whether  the  President  said  it.  I  have 
heard  over  and  over  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor  that  the  public 
wiU  have  50  percent  participation.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  say  which  particular 
advocate  said  that.  I  heard  it  so  much, 
that  I  don't  remember  who  said  It.  I 
did  not  write  down  who  said  It.  But  it 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that 
this  was  a  50-50  corporation.  This 
amendment  would  assure  that  it  would 
be.  but  it  will  not  be  if  this  amendment  is 
defeated.  If  this  amendment  is  beaten, 
the  public's  opportimity  to  participate 
will  be  limited  to  a  very  small  shred. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  the  bill  now 
stands,  the  public  has  no  right  guaran- 
teed to  it  to  have  an  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing any  part  of  the  nonvoting  stock,  the 
preferred  stock,  the  debentures,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  that  might  be  offered 
by  the  corporation.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  that  t3T?e  of  financ- 
ing may  well  be.  and  probably  will  be. 
the  overwhelming  kind  of  financing  done 
by  the  corporation,  and  that  is  where 
the  real  profits  will  be  made. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  would  probably  be  the  way  the  cor- 
poration will  be  largely  financed,  for 
this  reason:  that  when  A.T.  L  T.  or  some 
Other  telephone  company  bought  a  bond, 
under  the  authority,  if  granted  authority 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission— £Uid  it  indicated  it  would  grant 
the  authority — it  would  immediately  put 
the  purchase  price  of  that  bond  into  its 
rate  base,  so  that  domestic  telephone 
users  would  have  to  pay  for  the  bond  and 
at  the  same  time  the  company  would  get 
interest  and  dividends  on  the  bonds?  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  assured  of  get- 
ting a  double  return? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Absolutely.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  investment  to  be  put 
m  the  rate  base,  and  the  bond  or  other 
certiflcate  indebtedness  is  the  way  most 
of  the  financing  of  the  corporation  would 
be  done.  The  corporation  would  put  the 
cost  of  it  in  the  corporate  rate  base  for 
ratemaking  purposes,  and  would  get  in- 
terest at  the  same  time,  so  it  would  thus 
get  a  double  ret\im.  Therefore  it  would 
have  an  incentive  and  a  desire  to  buy 
all  it  could  of  that  kind  of  debenture. 
It  would  take  the  express  provision  of 
this  amendment  to  give  the  public  a 
chance  to  buy  such  debentures. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  Ford  Motor  Co.,  or  Morgan  Guaranty, 
or  any  mdividual  who  had  enough  money 
to  buy  a  bond,  would  like  to  have  a  rate 
base  like  that  of  A.T.  t  T.,  by  which  it 
could  have  that  bond  paid  for;  but  at 
least  it  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
participating  and  being  able  to  buy  a 
bond  and  share  in  the  interest  or  divi- 
dends that  might  be  paid  on  the  bond  or 
preferred  stock,  should  it  not? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  provision 
also  applies  to  preferred  stock.  My 
answer  to  the  Senator  is  "Yes."  If  a 
citizen  bought  a  share  of  these  certifi- 
cates, he  would  not  thereby  get  a  double 
return,  as  would  A.T.  ft  T..  but  he  might 
get  such  a  healthy  return  that  he  might 
want  to  buy  a  share.  I  feel  that  If 
such  an  investment  was  open  to  the 
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pablle,  ttae  pubtte'a  siiaie  would  be  folly 
subaexibed,  beemae  tiie  mroepeettw  In- 
vestor would  know  that  A.T.  ft  T.  was 
going  to  pot  its  moneymaldng  funds  into 
that  kind  of  security,  rather  than  into 
ccunmon  stock,  because  when  it  pur- 
chased that  kind  of  security  it  would  get 
a  double  return.  Therefore,  if  the  puh- 
Uc  could  buy  SO  percent  of  the  nonvoting 
stock  ktnd  of  •ecuritles.  tt  would.  I  think 
investment  adrlaen  would  recommend 
it  as  a  good  purchase,  because  with  the 
telephone  company's  being  able  to  buy 
50  percent  of  it  and  its  being  able  to 
write  ofT  the  cost  in  its  rate  base,  the 
public  would  be  sure  that  the  company 
was  going  to  make  it  a  paying  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yaa- 
BOKoncHl  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
fMr.  BAiTtRTl  brought  this  matter  up 
in  their  minority  views?  Tl»ey  urged 
in  the  committee  that  the  pubUc  be 
treated  Just  as  the  onnmunlcation  car- 
riers would  be  treated.  Did  not  I,  in 
testifying  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, point  out  this  fatal  defect  in  the 
bill?  But,  for  some  reason,  the  favorit- 
ism toward  A.T.  4r  T.  and  the  other  oom- 
municatlon  carriers  baa  not  been  cor- 
rected, and  is  this  not  one  of  the  fatal 
defects  of  the  Mil  as  It  txyw  stands? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
aent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoBo  the  mmorlty  views  of  tbe  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  BAaTLcrrl  and  myself 
printed  with  the  report  of  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  tie  printed  in  tbe 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

MiNotrrr  Vtrws 

rAXT  I 

As  President  Kennedy  has  pointed  out. 
science  and  teclmology  !»*▼«  progreesed  to 
socli  a  degree  that  eommunlrstton  ttmnigh 
tlie  use  of  space  sateiutes  has  beoome  pos- 
sible. A  global  satellite  coaununleatkuis  sys- 
tem Is  an  ezeitlac  tiling  to  tblnk  about.  It 
truly  reptesents  one  al  tbe  moat  revolutkm- 
ary  and  dramatic  devetopmants  ot  tbla  oea- 
tury.  Man's  ability  to  utiltae  wptucm  bas  cre- 
ated a  new  interna  tkmsl  reaouroe  that  can 
furtber  tlie  oauae  at  world  peace  and  undsr- 
standlng  and  taring  all  tbe  people  of  tbe 
world  a  better  llXe.  Tbe  benefits  wtileb  man- 
kind wiU  derive  tram  tbe  conquest  at  mpuce 
are  as  vast  as  this  new  frontier  itself. 

r.  COa»m«iiiostioits  setcIHte*  wUI  hmve  in- 
temmtUmml,  poMtoeJ,  eoowowfc,  end  soeisl 

A  satellite  communications  system  will 
have  social,  economic,  and  political  benefits 
for  an  the  countrlee  of  the  world.  Such  a 
system  wQl.  of  course,  be  International  In 
tbe  truest  sense  and  wm  reqoire  Interna- 
tional cooperation  on  an  unprecedented 
scale. 

The  XTnlted  Statee  Is  far  from  alone  in  its 
Interest  or  its  efforts  In  satemte  communi- 
cations. Soviet  publications  have  announced 
that  the  Russians  vxfitcX  to  launch  a  eotn- 
munleatlons  satemte  m  tbe  near  future. 
Indications  are  that  tticy  eipect  to  make  nee 
of  a  blgh-altitude  or  synchroooos-type  sat- 
ellite. One  such  Soviet  satemte  appropri- 
ately placed  m  34-boiir  equatorial  orldt 
would  afford  oranTwnTitffatiffWMi  coverage  fbr 
Tirtually  aU  the  Oummuntst-heid  world  as 
weU  as  Ttar  Mast  areae.  "nKree  or  four  soeh 
sateliitee  eoold  proTlde  worldwide  eoversge. 

The    Japaneee   have  recently   announced 


that  tlicy  plan  worldwide  talevlakm 

of  tbe  1S«4  Olymple  games  thrai^  the  ims 

at  a  sattflite  system  oonststli^  of  tbzae  or 

four  sateUltes  in  34-bouT  orMt. 

In  addition,  there  are  presently  at  least 
five  other  countries,  not  including  the  XTnlted 
States,  that  are  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  ground  stations.  Some  of  these  eoxmtriee 
are  also  experimenting  with  the  dcreiopinent 
of  communications  satellites  themselves. 

II.  Govenunent   research   haa    made    United 
State*  the  leader 

To  date  reeeareb  and  dev^opment  con- 
ducted by  our  Oovernment  bas  kept  this  Na- 
tion in  a  position  of  leaderBhip  In  tbe  fteld 
of  space  communlcatloQs. 

In  testimony  before  tbe  Senate  Antitrust 
and  liooopoly  Subcommittee.  Assistant  At- 
torney Oeneral  Loevlnger  noted  tbat — 

"Satemte  eommunlcatlon  Is  made  posefMe 
tbrougb  reeeareb  and  derelopment  paid  for 
toy  Oovemment  funds  becauae  of  the  na- 
tional mterest  la  the  eetaWlshment  of  soch 
a  system." 

Tbe  programed  expenditures  on  space 
eonimunlcatloDS  alone  of  tbe  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  through  flseal  1983 
give  an  Indication  of  the  costs  Involved. 
Amounts  spent  by  V.S.  Government 
NASA,  space  cammiintratlans  alone:  Million 

Fiscal  1060 e»,l 

1961 29. 6 

1963 94.6 

196S 1 96. 4 

Total,  leao-es aia.« 

Dqiartment  of  Defense,  upmot  com- 
munications alone : 

Fiscal  1950  and  before 8.6 

1060 16. 4 

1961 43. 0 

loea 89.0 

1963 » 100.0 


tor  a  ded- 


Qrand  total.  NASA  and  DOD  ■_     471. 6 
*  Proposed. 

■Kerr  fommlttee  staff  report  at  Feb.  96, 
1962,  pp.  1  and  2. 


Tills  does  not  inelude  tbe  many  Mlllons 
of  doUara  tbat  have  been  spent  on  oar 
orarmU  space  program  in  developing  tedxnol- 
ogy  and  competence,  abaoluttf  y  neceaaary  for 
a  aatemte  oommunlcatftonB  system.  Without 
this  espeDdlture  of  bHUoaa  of  dollars  by  the 
taKpayera  at  tbe  TTnltwl  Statee,  there  wooki 
be  no  epaoe  satemte  eommunleatlooa  sys- 
tstn.  The  importance  of  tbe  space  program 
to  aatdllte  oommmiieatlonB  la  inustrated 
by  tbe  foQowtng  statement  of  Mr.  John  H. 
Bubel.  AsBlatant  Secretary  off  Defense,  eaade 
before  the  Senate  Space  Oooamtttee: 

"AboQt  90  percent,  I  would  eay  of  the 
problem  aaaodated  with  the  eommnnleatloiis 
satemte  system  really  doeant  have  much  to 
do  with  oommunleatians.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
has  to  do  with  launch  vebldes.  It  bas  to  do 
with  spacecraft  that  you  put  Into  orbtt.  It 
has  to  do  with  eontrOUlng  thoae  spacecraft 
when  they  are  up  there  in  orbtt.  it  haa  to 
do  with  tbe  hf e  of  elaetronle  and  mirrbanlrwl 
equipment  in  qiaoe.  AU  of  ttaeee  are  teeb- 
nologiea  and  teebniquee  tbat  are  being  de- 
veloped by  tbe  Department  of  Dafenae.  part- 
ly as  part  of  our  /'njr»»miini<»^^%^^n  sataUlte 
efforts,  but  not  exclusively  so.  I  Juat  can't 
Imagine  tbat  this  kind  of  effort  could  suc- 
ceesfully  be  undertaken  by  any  organlza- 
ttan  other  ttian  both  the  NASA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defease"  (tranacrlpt  463,  Kerr 
committee  hearing). 

Ul.  Smumte  teftetation  no<  McesMry  now 
At  this  time  the  united  Statea  la  aQovtaig 
forward  with  all  poaslbla  spaed  toward  the 
eetabllsbment  of  an  operatlanal  aatemte 
oommunlcatiaBa  ay  stem.  Tbe  aDeged  «r- 
geney  for  legMatton  at  tbla  ttase  to  «eelde 
upon  the  legal  organizational  structure  for 


of  tha  ijsliw  deaa  aoi  atfat.    It 
wfll  ba  at  least  a 
ducted    the    cxperimaits    and 
technical  information  nnnnsssr; 
sion  on  an  operations  system. 

Before  tbe  Senate  Aatttroat  and  MoBopcdy 
Bnboommlttee,  Samuel  M.  Ban,  viee 
dent  of  Western  Unk»  Tslagiaph  Oo., 
fledasfOUows: 

"Senator  Karsuvaa.  Duppuee  yoo  bad  a 
eorpcMHtlon  of  9900  mOlkwi  right  now.  What 
would  it  do  with  the  aaoney? 

"Mr.  B»MM.  Well,  for  aa  ^jpradaMe  partodc^^ 
of  time  It  would  sit  on  Its  bands.    Defarral 
of  this  legMatton  uatfl  nect  year  wm  not 
delay  the  develc^nnent  of  a  apaee  satdttte 
oommunlcatlaBs  system  in  any  degree." 

IV.  Cowimittee  bill  would  create  a  fHmSe 
aio  wuimtji 

Tbe  legislatloa  whidi  haa  been 
mended  by  the  majority  of  this 
woiild  create  a  private  corporatlaa  tbAt 
would  own  and  operate  the  VS.  portion  of  a 
worldwide  satellite  communications  system. 
This  corporation  would  be  a  Oovemment- 
created  private  monopoly.  Such  legUbttkm 
is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
XTnlted  Statee.  It  runs  counter  to  the  his- 
torical and  traditional  hostlUty  to  private 
monoixdy  that  has  served  as  a  foundation  of 
this  country^  economic  system  of  competi- 
tive free  enterprise. 

Not  only  does  the  committee  bm  create  a 
private  monopoly.  It  woold  go  even  furtlier 
and  bestow  on  that  single  private  monopoly 
the  benefits  of  bmions  of  dollars  of  tbe  tax- 
payer"*  money.  This  legislation.  It  enacted, 
likely  would  constitute  the  biggest  giveaway 
m  the  history  of  the  United  Statea. 

All  the  elements  necessary  for  the  very 
existence  of  an  operational  satemte  eom- 
munications  system  have  been  <'"«~''*^  by 
an  tbe  taxpayers  of  the  United  Statee.  It  is 
our  belief  that  all  theae  same  ta^tayers 
should  receive  the  benefits  of  the  system 
when  it  becomes  operationaL  There  can  be 
no  Justification  for  giving  this  vast  resource 
that  bas  been  financed  by  the  taxpayers 
away  ta  a  small  group  of  stoOholders  for 
their  private  gain.  The  tai^ayers  have  al- 
ready paid  for  their  rl^t  to  share  In  the 
returns. 
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conmwnkarttan  asrvleea  to  araaa  of  1 
wbere  aueb  aervteea  may  toe  wneeoaesBleal. 

ices  would  be  in.  the  national  totereat. 
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11.  LMt.  toot  BO  ID— 111  lM«t,  ttM  a<yv«ni- 
m«iit  voold  taftv*  to  nfidftte  «Im  imtwiwMiig 


7/.  BnMHt  ^matd  oianerihlip  ittuaom 
Tbm  Mfumwtt  has  bean  made  tbat  tbe 
rlghU  at  tho  p«o|do  an  protected  by  maUac 
It  poMdble  for  mbm  of  tbam  to  buy  stoek 
In  a  ivlTate  ntalllte  eorporatton.  Tlili  over- 
look* tbe  faet  tbat  aolj  a  amall  percantaee 
of  tbe  Amerlean  people  own  or  can  afford 
to  own  ■todc  in  any  prlTate  oorporatlom. 
lAuiy  "»«in"w  of  thSM  people  wbo  will  neyer 
be  able  to  own  a  ilngle  ahare  of  atock  in  a 
private  aateUite  eorporatton  do  pay  taxes. 
bowever.  and  bave  oontrlbuted  to  the  in- 
veetmant  tbat  will  make  a  satellite  commu- 
Blcatlana  ayitwn  possible.  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  in  keeping  with  our  standards 
of  equity  and  fairness  for  Congress  to  give 
away  to  a  few  tbls  Investment  of  all  tbe 
taqpaynrs. 

F//.  More  oompefttkm  vnnM  inaure  faster 
development 
Tbit  satelltte  ooaamunicattams  system  Is  a 
revoluUooary  development  tbat  will  be  used 
for  both  domestic  and  International  ctxn- 
municatlons.  It  will  inevitably  be  compet- 
itive witb  existing  faclUUes  owned  by  tbe 
communications  common  carriers:  their 
OTWsea  telephone  cables  or  dooMstic  long- 
distance telephone  or  telegraph  lines.  The 
committee  bill  would  allow  the  communl- 
cattons  common  carriers  to  own  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  In  a  private 
satellite  corporation  and  an  unlimited 
amount  al  nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness. Sven  thou|^  there  Is  a  limitatton  on 
the  number  of  directors  that  can  be  elected 
by  the  communleattons  carriers,  their  finan- 
cial Interest  in  a  private  corporation  would 
give  them  extensive  control  over  the  cor- 
poration. 

By  allowing  this  element  of  control  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  communications 
carriers,  we  would  lose  the  competitive 
stimulus  to  maximum  advances  in  all  fields 
Of  communication. 

Historically,  our  public  policy  of  prohibit- 
ing one  form  of  transportation  from  owning 
or  controlling,  a  new  form  of  transportation 
has  fostered  active  comjietition,  development, 
and  Innovation  In  the  transportation  indtis- 
try.  This  lucoeetful  policy  should  alao  be 
followed  with  regard  to  communications  car- 
riers and  tbe  satellite  system.  Thus,  in  the 
intereet  of  fostering  oompetitl<m  and  innova- 
tKm  in  the  oommimicatlons  satellite  field, 
separate  ownership  of  international  com- 
munications earrlen  and  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system  is  not  only  advisable 
but  sssenttsl.  Private  ownership  and  con- 
trol ot  the  space  satellites  would  carry  with 
It  a  buUt-ln  conflict  of  interest  that  would 
insvltaUy  tend  to  slow  down  the  most  rapid 
development  and  maximum  utilioation  at  the 
best  possible  satellite  system. 

In  our  efforts  to  move  ahead  and  In  our 
competition  with  the  nJ9.SJl.  we  cannot  af- 
ford the  risk  at  delay  by  allowing  a  private 
monopoly  the  right  to  protect  its  present  in- 
vestment in  communications  equipment  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  national  Interest.  In  tee- 
tlmony  before  the  Senate  Antitriist  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  Loevlnger  observed: 

"There  would  be  a  natural  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  companies  with  large  investments 
In  existing  faculties  to  take  q>eedy  action 
which  would  make  these  facilities  obscdete. 
A  ccnnpany  ccmtrolled  by  A.T.  ft  T.  could 
scarely  avoid  considering  the  effect  of  satel- 
lite facilities  on  existing  Investments  in  cable 
faclUties." 

If   the  communications  satsUite   system 
r   were  owned  by  the  United  States,  tbe  Gov- 
ernment would  not  smd  or  reo^ve  telegrams 
nor  would  It  operate  tele|rtMmes  or  radio- 
phcmes.   The  Govamment  would  merely  sell 


or  Isass  ebaonels  on  the  space  satellites  S5|;- 
tem  to  privately  owned  communications  syi  - 
tems  for  their  use  as  a  part  of  their  ooit- 
munications  system. 

Vtlt.  SateWte  operation  intimately  connect^  tt 
with  foreign  relation* 

The  successful  establishment  of  an  opeit- 
tional  featelllte  oommimicatlons  system  will 
require  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  Every  phase  of  operations  erf  the  satel- 
lite system  will  be  intimately  connected  wttth 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  there  can  be  a  meaningful  separa- 
tion of  negotiations  into  categories  of  "btisl- 
ness"  which  do  not  affect  the  national  intet- 
est  and  "other"  which  do  affect  the  nationttl 
interest.  A  sjrstem  which  will  ultimately 
link  tbe  entire  world,  provide  for  telephotje. 
telegraph,  television,  and  radio  commiuiief- 
tion,  and  be  used  for  data  transmission, 
weather,  navigation,  mapping,  and  oceano((- 
nqphy  Is  obviously  an  instrument  of  natio»|il 
policy.  We  cannot  afford  to  delegate  to  a 
private  monopoly  the  function  of  conduC|t- 
Ing  American  foreign  policy.  It  Is  imprac- 
tical to  try  to  separate  out  the  communU^- 
tions  function  alone  and  assign  that  to  a 
private  cori>oration  and  retain  the  respa^- 
Blbillty  for  all  tbe  other  phases  of  a  Bateiujte 
system  in  the  Government. 

A  truly  ^obal  satellite  conununicatlohs 
system  must  be  made  available  to  all  nations, 
including  the  less  developed  nations  of  the 
world.  We  have  begun  negotiations  wt^h 
the  Soviet  Union  which  we  hope  will  lead  to 
peaceful  Joint  uses  of  space  and  space  tech- 
nology. President  Kennedy,  in  his  letter  jof 
February  1  to  Premier  Khrushchev,  spedn- 
cally  mentioned  conununlcatlons  by  satellite 
as  one  of  the  areas  for  cooperation. 

The  State  Department,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  President,  \b  the  only  ageapy 
which  is  qualified  or  experienced  enough  to 
represent  the  United  States  In  the  condtlct 
of  the  negotiations  that  will  be  necessary  l|or 
the  eetabllslunent  of  the  satellite  conunuttl- 
catlons  system. 

tX.  Federal  Communications  Commission  Hot 
an  effective  regulator 

The  proposal  of  the  committee  bill  to 
create  a  private  monopoly  to  own  and  operate 
our  satellite  sjrstem  is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission will  regulate  the  corporation  ahd 
thereby  insure  that  the  public  Interest  Is 
IMTOtected.  Any  assumption  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commlsalon  can  or  will  do 
the  Job  adequately  is  not  supported  by  tjbe 
facts.  A  recent  study  of  the  Federal  Cdin- 
munications  Commlmion  made  for  the  Qu- 
reau  of  the  Budget  by  Booz-Allen-HanilllK>n, 
private  management  consultants,  conclu<|ed 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Comafs- 
sion  has  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  n^y 
to  regulate  the  commimlcations  comitton 
carriers.  This  study  stated  that  tbeltn- 
portant  functions  of  siirveillance  and  regu- 
lation of  common  carrier  rates  and  rate  bsses 
had  not  been  adequately  undertaken.' 


Many  other  functions  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  with  respect  to  the 
communications  carriers  have  boen  per- 
formed In  only  a  sup«ilclal  manner,  or  for 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  area  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
In  general,  and  Its  Common  Carrier  Bureau 
In  particular,  have  been  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  staff  and  budget.  Furthermore,  there  Is 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Commission  Is 
relatively  uninterested  In  the  activities  of  its 
Common  Carrier  Bureau.  Clearly,  It  would 
be  folly  to  turn  over  the  Job  of  regulating  a 
private  satellite  corporation  to  the  FCC  as  It 
is  presently  constituted  and  financed. 

X.  Government  ownership  voould  insure  that 
the  whole  Nation  benefits 

Government  ownership  Is  the  only  way  to 
insure  that  all  of  the  potentially  vast  rev- 
enues from  this  taxpayer-financed  system 
will  accrue  to  all  the  people.  Only  under 
Oovernment  ownership  can  we  be  sure  tbat 
the   necessary   research   and  development   is 


^  Xkcerpt  tTOtn.  "Organization  and  Manage- 
ment Survey  of  the  Federal  Conunuulca- 
tions  Commission,"  by  Boos,  Allen  h  Hamil- 
ton, management  consultants,  March  lMt2: 

"THX  common  CABXIXa  BTTaZATT  IS  NOT  Wf^X 
■QUIFKUI  TO  MXrr  ITS  XZSPONSIBILrnxa  IN 
THX  raCE   OF   A  SISIMO   WOBKLOAD 

"This  outline  of  Common  Carrier  Bui 
duties  has  sketched  areas  of  responslbl 
of  an  order  of  magnitude  and  Blgnlfl( 
which  exceeds  the  Bureau's  resources. 
ther  the  physical  facilities,   the  staff, 
tbe   budget  provided  the   Bureau   pro] 
reflects  a  recognition  of  the  Bureau's  statu 
tory   obligations.     Handicapped    by    Inaoe 
quate  provialon  of  the  means  of  Insiu-lqg  a 
■atlsfaotory  level  of  regulatory  activity.  Bu- 


reau management  has  never  been  teeted  by 
measuring  performance  against  feasible  pro- 
gram objectives.  Further,  there  Is  evidence 
that  much  of  the  Bureau  staff  believe*  that 
the  Comznlsslon  has  far  less  intereet  in  the 
Bureau's  activities  than  Is  warranted.  Un- 
der these  clrciimstances.  Bureau  manage- 
ment has  been  adequate  but  uninspired. 

"Regulatory  statutes  such  ss  tbe  Com- 
munications Act  obviously  are  intended  to 
take  effect  under  reasonable  standards  of 
administration.  Without  extending  to  the 
minute  examination  of  each  aspect  of  the 
financial  and  operating  practices  of  every 
subject  company  in  the  country,  the  law  pre- 
sumably intends  that  the  public  Interest  In 
common  carrier  communications  be  pro- 
tected by  a  reasonable  level  of  Federal  regu- 
latory activity.  Toll  charges  on  Interstate 
telephone  calls,  for  example,  may  be  re- 
viewed to  establish  their  reaacMiableness 
without  questioning  to  the  penny  every  cal- 
culation that  went  into  toll  fate  determina- 
tion. 

"In  sum.  the  regulatory  activities  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  arc 
expected  to  reflect  an  effort  to  provide  rea- 
sonable protection  of  the  public  Interest, 
convenience,  and  need.  In  this,  the  Com- 
mon Carrier  Bureau  has  not  been  so  orga- 
nized, staffed,  and  otherwise  equipped  so  as 
to  be  entirely  successful.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  attempt  to  regulate  the 
telephone  Industry,  for  which  the  groes  orig- 
inal cost  of  plant  Is  valued  at  25  times 
that  of  all  other  common  carrier  teleoom- 
munications  activities  regulated  by  tbe  FOC, 
and  where  the  largest  single  component — 
the  Bell  System — constitutes  the  largest  cor- 
porate enterprise  In  the  world.  Further,  the 
Bell  System  accounts  for  96  percent  of  the 
telephone  plant  in  service  and  97  porcent 
of  the  operating  revenues  received  by  all 
telephone  companies  fully  subject  to  FCC 
regulations.  About  25  percent  of  Bell  Sys- 
tem operating  revenues  are  derived  from 
interstate  and  foreign  operations,  and  the 
percentage  is  Increasing.  The  existence  of 
this  huge  strategic  enterprise  places  a  par- 
ticular burden  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  look  to  the  public  Interest. 

"That  the  Coounon  Carrier  Bureau  has 
been  active  in  pursuing  Its  duties  in  part  is 
evidenced  by  app.  I,  which  tabulates  the  rate 
reductions  and  Increases  negotiated  between 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
and  the  FCC  since  1935.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Important  functions  of  surveillance 
and  regulation  of  ccMxunon  carrier  rates  and 
rate  base  have  not  been  adequately  under- 
taken. These  fimctions  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  accorded  an  appropriately  high  priority 
by  the  Commission  in  the  allocation  oi  re- 
sources and  direction  of  attention.    While 
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but  highly  im- 


at  the 


comparmUwIy 
portant  ama. 
search,  and  navigatka,  will 
maximum  rata.  K  tha  Oovaraaaapt 
the  satellite  enmmnnlcatlnns  system,  in- 
cluding both  the  satellites  themselves  and 
the  groimd  stations,  it  can  bring  eompettttOB 
Into  the  eommuBleatlons  flaid. 

XI.   Ctovemment  corporation  would  /osier 

C'unipcllf  lON' 

A  Government  rorporation  can  insure  com- 
petition In  the  procarement  of  the  equip- 
ment and  aervlces  used  by  the  eommmaiea- 

tlons  satellite  system.  It  is  essential  that  all 
Interested  parties  engaged  In  producing  and 
selling  «rt«»»i«ii»»ti».»tifti*«  tuuX  related  equip- 
ment be  given  unrestricted  chance  to  pro- 
vide such  equipment  to  the  system  whether 
or  not  they  are  owners  of  the  system.    This 


of  ttke 


the  staff  has  so'agbt  to  estabdsh  sesentlal 
(Titerla  for  Jodgliig  rates  of  return,  tha  Oom- 
mlsakm.  in  taet.  has  eatabllshad  no  Ann 
criteria  governing  such  rafess  of  retorn  and 
doss  not  deoaotutrate  that  the  reductions 
negotiated  actually  bring  the  overall  rate  of 
return  down  to  reasonable  limits.  This  ac- 
tivity merits  far  freater  emphasis  If  the  pub- 
lic Intereet  is  to  be  properly  served. 

'^The  list  at  Bureau  funetlans  which  are 
explicit  or  tmplk:lt  In  tbe  Communlcattona 
Act  is  in  faet  a  lengthy  one.  A  ubuUtion 
of  those  which,  far  lack  of  staff  and  budget, 
are  performed  in  a  superficial  manner,  or  are 
performed  for  small  fraction  of  the  total  area 
of  reqxjnalblllty.  also  would  prove  lengthy. 
It  would  include  mich  Items  as  the  foQowing : 
"Since  Jan.  1,  1969.  aeoounting  eompUanee 
revtewa  have  been  accompUshed  for  only  14 
of  94  Bell  System  orenpantee  and  0  of  40 
ln<lependent  telephone  onmpantea.  App.  J 
Illustrates  this  b)  listing  the  dates  on  which 
accounting  compliance  reviews  were  last  con- 
ducted for  fully  subject  independent  tele- 
phone companies. 

*^n  1990.  Bell  Systeni  purchases  from  tlie 
Western  Bectrlc  Co..  a  BeU  sabsldlary. 
amoonted  to  gLSOOjOOO^MW.  which  amount 
becomea  part  at  tbe  rate  baae  on  which  the 
Bell  companlea  e-tpect  a  return.  Apart  from 
occasional  revlevi  of  periodic  reports,  no  ex- 
amination of  th(!  books  of  Western  Klectrlc 
or  other  leading  telephone  equipment  manu- 
facturers has  betn  undertaken  to  determine 
the  rcaaonablentwi  of  chargea  to  tbe  Bell 
System. 

"tTmler  tbe  Ooinmunlcations  Act.  depreda- 
tion rates — a  major  factor  in  an  Industry 
With  an  Increasingly  faster  rate  of  obsolas- 
oencc  for  much  of  its  equipment— must  be 
prescribed  by  tbe  FCC.  Rates  of  BeU  Sya- 
tem  companies  <mn  be  reviewed  every  8  or 
4  years,  at  best.  Although  depreciation  rates 
In  general  uae  are  scanned  for  unusual  fac- 
tors. In  fact  BO  depreciatioo  rates  bave  been 
prescribed  for  the  independent  companies 
subject  to  the  FCC. 

"The  method  of  timing  and  billing  long- 
distance telephone  calls  never  baa  been  ade- 
quately examined. 

"Tariffs  for  the  relatively  new  broad  band 
and  private  line  servlcee  require  study  of 
level  and  structure  which  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  date  on  a  scale  In  keeping  with  the 
rapid  development  of  significant  new  serv- 
ices. 

"Disparities  which  exist  between  Interstate 
and  intrastate  Uilephone  ratea  for  compara- 
ble ^letftn^^"  arc  blamed  by  State  authori- 
ties for  inequities  In  revenue  distribution 
and  consequent  adverse  effects  on  local  tax 
yields.  Additional  accounting  studies  are 
needed  to  establish  aeeeptable  separations 
and  division  of  revenue. 

"This  list  Is  susceptible  to  considerable  ea- 
tenalon.  The  point  Is  that  the  Bureau  Is  in 
no  pcwH'o"  to  establish  the  resapnableness 
of  charges  In  mist  areas  of  common  carrier 
service." 


win  anbanffir  tbe  ^anoe  tor  small 
to  partlclpata  la  tha  davdopaiaat 
fwrnmtmiratWms  aattinta  tyateBX 
The  wmimlttaa  bm  CMinpt  insare 

strletod  opportunity  to  famish 
for  ths  eonummleataons 
since  the  major  Intsmational 
ttona  caxTlers  are  Integrated  with  tha  largaat 
communications  equipment  manuf a4  'imers. 
Vertical  integration  of  intematifmal  com- 
muntrattons  carriers  and  tbe  manufsrAuieis 
of  the  equipment  they  use,  moraovar.  tat- 
hlhlts  a  free  competitive  system.  The  cfaoloe 
which  is  before  us  Is  between  Govammsot 
ownsrsbip  of  a  taxpayer-financed  resouroe. 
vrlth  operatlan  for  tbe  bmefit  of  all  the 
American  people,  or  ownerabip  by  a  Govern- 
ment-created private  monopoly, 
pair  n 
Tbe  foregoing  argumenta  and  obaervatiooa 
show  that  a  publicly  owned  ooaununlcations 
satellite  corporation  would  be  far  superior 
to  the  propoeed  private  corporation.  The 
public  oorporation,  moreover,  would  avoid 
tbe  pitfalls  inherent  in  tbe  proposed  private 
eotpoiatlon.  Bven.  the  ooountttee  bQl,  bow- 
ever,  requires  amendment  in  aeveral  reapeets 
to  effectively  accomplish  the  puipoae  for 
which  it  Is  offered. 

Section  201(a)  (6).  page  25.  line  20: 
Tbe  language  of  section  201(a)(6)  pro- 
vides that  the  Prealdent  shall  Inaore  the  ap- 
propriate utilisation  of  tbe  oommarclal  sys- 
tem for  general  Government  purposes  that 
do  not  require  a  separate  cooamusleatlana 
satellite  system  to  meet  tinlque  Oovernment 
needs. 

This  indlcatea  that  the  Prealdant  ts  ex- 
pected, in  fact  required,  to  see  that  aU  Gov- 
ernment conununlcations  will  be  rhannried 
through  tbe  commercial  system  even  thoa^ 
tbe  Oovernment  might  have  Its  own  satel- 
lite system,  e.g..  Advent  or  Belay,  that  could 
be  used  at  a  smaller  cost  to  the  Government. 
This,  In  effect,  would  provide  a  continuing 
Bubsldy  to  tbe  private  oorporatloa.  It  ts 
easy  to  vlsuallKe  a  Oovemmrnt-owned  sys- 
tem whose  existence  is  necessary  in  the 
national  Interest  going  unused  while  tbe 
Government  pays  a  private  monopoly  for 
communications  services  that  are  already 
available  to  It. 

Section  a01(c)(l)  page  97.  line  17:  Under 
aectlon  aoi(c)(l)  tbe  Federal  Communica- 
tions CTommlasion  need  only  consult  with 
tbe  Small  Business  Administration  and  get 
reoommendations  on  measures  and  pro- 
cedures Intended  to  provide  small  bvislnese 
coooems  an  equitable  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  procurement  program  of  the 
corporation.  This  provlslcm.  as  it  is  written, 
affords  no  real  protection  to  small  business. 
It  Is  merely  window  dressing  without 
substance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munications carriers  who  will  be  major  In- 
vestors in  the  corporation  are  also  in  the 
manufacturing  business,  and  since  the  non- 
carrier  stock  can  be  held  by  large  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  manufactiirlng  ^d  supply, 
there  should  be  strong  language  to  guaran- 
tee the  small  business  concerns  a  role  in 
this  important  undertaking. 
Section  201(c)  (7).  page  29.  line  7: 
With  reference  to  this  section  and  the 
ownership  of  ground  stations,  the  bill  should 
provide  that  the  ground  stations  will  be 
owned  by  the  satellite  corporation.  Only  If 
the  corporation  owns  the  groxind  stations 
as  well  as  the  satellites  will  It  have  a  com- 
munications system. 

If  tbe  ownership  of  the  ground  stations 
Is  left  to  tbe  conununlcations  earrtete.  they 
will,  in  effect,  bave  otrntral  of  satellite  oom- 
monlcatlons.  If  the  ground  statlona  and 
aateUitea  are  owned  by  the  oorporatlan.  It 
may  be  possible  to  Improve  the  ecmpetittve 
structure  of  both  domeattc  and  international 
communlcatlana. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Kataenbach.  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  appeared  before  this  committee  and 


aabjaet  ef 
tha  prlvata 


mg  tha 
of  the 
which  tha 

But  fc 
would  bave 
"I  am  advlaed  that  tarhnlnal  aompatflHllty 
between  the  aateOltea  and  tte  grrand  sta- 
tions in  any  system  Is  iluaitf  msadatary, 
and  that  piogress  fTcai  tatfUal  aatailMsa  to 
more  eflkdent  and  desirable  types  arm  not  be 
poMlble  If  tbe  ground  statlena  would  not  ba 
oompatiMe  with  the  laaprovad  aateUltaa. 
There  Is  a  real  danger  that  ground  atatteaa  tC 
separately  owned  by  tha  earrlsra  aaay,  ba- 
eaiise  of  their  Mgfa  eoat,  lupfasent  an  ob- 
stacle to  technical  growth 
to  fTeeae  the  type  ot 

Tt  to  also  Important  to  note  that  \ 
and  ground  stations  wlH  be  teehnteaUy  able 
to  handle  an  f  oma  of  < 
as  voice,  record,  and 
ticular  carriers  who  might  own  frooad 
tions  may  only  hold  aothorlaatlona  tat 
tain  tyi>e8  of  communications. 

"Moreover,  as  anyone  gencraBy  famSlar 
with  public  utiintes  win  realise,  there  may  be 
different  peaks  In  the  denuuids  for  asiiteci, 
varying  with  the  tyjMS  of  service  or  wtth  ttie 
particular  carrier.  A  more  efficient  ntmaa- 
tlon  of  tbe  system  could  be  achieved  by  pool- 
ing the  capacity  necessary  to  meet  ttiese 
varying  peaks,  thus  conaerrtng  aearee  radio 
spectrom  aOoeations,  rather  than  provUttiic 
separate  and  partiy  overlapping  xtativia  of 
capacity  for  each  carrier  and  for  each  '^pe 
of  seiTlce.  Having  tbe  oorporation  own  and 
operate  its  own  ground  stations  also  eonld 
mean  greater  rellabinty.  gaaranteetaif  eoH- 
tlnulty  of  servloe  In  emergenelea.  such  as 
failure  at  one  ground  station,  by  the  abmty 
qxilckly  to  reroute  traffic  tbroogb  otber 
ground  stations  under  Its  own  management. 
"In  addition,  there  might  well  be  a  nvtngi 
in  capital  expenditurea  by  avoldlnf  the 
unneoeassry  duplication  of  gwnmd  statlona 
constructed  by  the  various  carriers.  Con- 
struction of  ground  stations  sa  part  of  the 
corix>ration*s  assets  would  also  tecilltate  reg- 
ulation of  rates  by  the  FOC,  becatna  the  (nrta 
invtdved  could  be  laaiMXeA,  rather  than  be- 
coming hc^ielessly  entangled  In  the  preaent 
economic  Jungle  of  long-distance  and  over- 
sea telq^ione  servlcee,  tbe  rates  ef  whldi  the 
FCC  has  thus  far  found  It  tmposatble  to  in- 
vestigate or  regulate  effectively. 

"TO  sununarlae,  there  are  good  reaaons  to 
believe  that,  with  the  corporation  owning 
the  ground  stations,  technical  Improvement 
to  exploit  a  vlgarouB  evolving  technoIOKy 
might  be  more  rapid,  capital  requirements 
tmd  operating  expenses  might  be  mlntmlaed. 
the  radlofrequency  spectrum  might  be  more 
effectively  utilized,  reliability  In  emargenclea 
and  to  meet  peak  traffic  demands  might  be 
enhanced  through  pooling  or  leiuuUiig, 
negotiations  of  the  corporation  vrlth  fOielgu 
entities  might  be  simplified,  and  FCC  regu- 
lation might  be  facmtated." 

Section  302.  page  31,  line  6:  The  Prealdent 
must  approve  the  original  artJciei  of  tnoor- 
poratlon  of  the  corporation.  Under  tha  od- 
glnal  administration  luropoaaJ.  S.  3814. 
tion  302,  aniroval  by  tha  Prealdant 
required  for  the  original  artlclaa  of  laoorpo- 
ratlon  and  for  any  amendments 
In  addition  the  President  was  give 
ar    to    initiate    amendments. 

amendments  should  deflnltaiy  ha  ra- 
Wlthout  It.  the  Basra  power  ta  ap- 
prove the  original  artldaa  haa  Itttia  real  i 
atanee.  Uteder  the  fltoliiiil  of 
Gacparation  Act.  seetkm  W-gSl. 
of  incorporation  can  ba  amenrted  bf  a  vote 
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oC  t«o-fhMto  of  th*  otttstaadlnc  ataarM  m- 
ttttad  to  vols.  (IB  ■OBM  InstuioM  OImb  vot- 
tag  >i  fiovMa^  tor.)  IC  It  !■  Impartank  that 
th»  "Pm/kSmat  apptof  fh«  ■itltlw  a(  tneor- 
porattoa.  ••  It  manlkf  to.  tban  tt  Is  equally 
tmpoftaat  to  fowoloae  tlM  poMlbntty  of  ae- 
eoaqdUhtac  bf  atoandmant  irtiat  «mdd  not 
hava  bam  appiovad  otlgtaaUj.  Tba  Freal- 
doat  alioaUl  bava  a  onntlimtnt  power  to  pro- 
tmst  the  poMfta  tntarart  wltlii  nqMet  to  tha 
oontanti  of  the  arttdaa  of  tooorpocatton. 

Tbla  wonkl  not  anbjact  the  day-to-ilar  af- 
Xatna  of  the  corporation  to  Praatdantlal  au- 
parrlaloa.  Ttaara  la  no  pnn/Mtm.  In  the  bill 
whl^  affaeta  manacemait'fe  nmmal  control 
ovar  the  bylava.  irtileh  imnrlde  for  the  op- 
armtlaiial  aapacte  of  the  corporatton'e  bual- 
naea.  Saetton  a»-M0  of  the  Dlatrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia Oorporatlon  Act  whleh  would  apply 
to  the  oorporatkm  ptorldee: 

"Tbe  power  to  make,  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal the  bylawB  of  the  oorporatlan  aball  be 
veeted  in  the  board  of  direotoca  unleea  re- 
aarrad  to  the  ahartholdara  by  the  articles 
of  Ineorporatlon.  Tbe  bylawa  may  eon  tain 
any  profUtona  for  the  regulation  and  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  ooriwration 
not  tnoonslatspt  with  law  or  the  articles  of 
tncocpacatfam"  (June  8,  lOM.  68  Stat.  190. 
ch.  980.800.34). 

aaetlon  808(b).  page  sa.  line  17:  Tbla  sec- 
tion statea  that  no  offloer  of  the  corporatitm 
shall  reoelTe  any  salary  from  any  source  other 
than  the  oorporatlon  during  the  period  of  his 
enxpIoyniei^$b[ the  corporation.  Because  of 
the  unique  eSftraelar  of  the  proposed  form 
of  busLosas  organlsitloin,  a  very  atrmg  pro- 
▼IsloQ  is  needed  to  guard  against  any  poa- 
sible  oonfliet  of  Interest.  Tlie  fact  that  the 
communications  oarrlors  are  even  to  be  al- 
lowed to  own  atodc  in  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion reqiiiiee  an  exemption  to  the  antitrust 
lawa.  Protectton  of  the  public  interest  re- 
quires that  oflicers  and  directors  of  the  pri- 
vate corporation  be  forbidden  to  have  any 
direct  or  indlzact  flnanclal  connection  with 
any  oommunlcatinns  carrier  or  equijMnent 
manufacturer,  or  supplier  of  the  satellite 
corporatlop. 

Seotioa  8M(a),  page  S8.  line  1:  The  orig- 
inal propoaals  for  a  prlTate  aatelllto  corpora- 
tion would  have  limited  ownership  to  a 
small  group  of  international  communloationa 
carriers.  This  was  the  class  Identlfled  by 
administration  qiokesmen  as  the  "favored 
few."  Subaequent  proposals  have  included 
proyislona  that  would  allow  the  public  to 
partldpato  to  some  extent  in  the  ownership 
of  the  corporation.  Two  principal  reasons 
have  been  advanced  for  broadening  the  own- 
wshlp  base:  (1)  It  would  give  tbe  taqiayen 
wbo  have  already  financed  the  neoessary 
technical  competence  the  chance  to  Invest 
ftuther  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  flnandal 
return^  It  was  steted  that  it  would  be  "tm- 
conaclooable"  to  exdude  tbe  public,  and  (3) 
it  wofuld  help  avoid  domination  of  the  satd- 
llte  oorparatl<m  by  a  single  eommunlcationa 
carrier. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Commerce  Commlt- 
t^  stated  the  administration  position  as 
follows: 

"It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  general 
public  should  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
thU  jnopoaed  oorporatlon.  A  monopoly  ^cre- 
ated by  legislation  should  not  be  ttumed  over 
to  a  favored  few.  This  Is  even  more  true 
when  the  probable  success  of  this  venture 
has  been  assured  by  govwnmental  research 
and  development  at  considerable  coet  to  the 
taxpayers. 

"PubUe  participation  will  help  us  to  av<^ 
domination  by  a  single  carrier.  It  wiU  heU> 
to  insure  competition  in  all  Ite  ramifications. 
It  will  help  to  Insure  4>eed.  Such  a  corpo- 
ration would  be  intereated  in  devek^ing  the 
widest  poesible  ueage  of  the  system  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  will  hrip  to  insure  adequate 
private  flnancing  if  we  do  not  cloee  the  door 
to  noncarrler  Inveetment." 


If  private  o>wnershlp  is  the  final  chol^, 
theae.  of  course,  rei^esent  Important  oonsid- 
eratkms.  However,  section  804  as  flnauy 
drafted  will  not  accomplish  the  desired  t^- 
Jeotlvee.  Section  804  stetee  that  the  shaMs 
of  voting  etock  initially  offered  shall  be  sand 
at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  HOC  a  share  acid 
in  a  manner  to  encourage  the  widest  dlstti- 
butlon  to  the  American  public. 

First  of  all  the  philosophy  of  insuring  the 
widest  poesible  distribution  to  the  Amerlci|n 
public  should  apply  to  all  Issues  of  voting 
stock  and  to  all  issuee  of  nonvoting  secun- 
tlee,  bonds,  debentures,  and  other  certUI- 
catee  of  indebtedness  authorized  under  sei- 
tlon  304(c).  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  1^ 
sure, of  real  participation  by  the  public. 

-Second,  if  the  taqtayers  who  have  flnano^ 
the  present  inveetment  In  space  commuajl- 
cations  technology  are  to  be  brovight  la^ 
the  oorporatlon.  the  price  of  the  stodk 
should  be  set  low  enough  that  the  average 
taxpayer  can  buy  the  stock;  $100  a  shared 
far  too  high.  Only  a  small  percentage  6f 
the  shares  listed  on  either  the  New  York  or 
American  Stock  Exchanges  sell  for  as  mwh 
as  (lOO  a  share.  The  iHrlce  of  etock  in  l|^e 
satellite  ccarporatlon  should  be  set  at  $10  p^r 
share,  or  certainly  not  nKX'e  than  $26  p^ 
share. 

If  a  private  corporation  must  rely  on  pu1>- 
lie  participation  to  protect  the  public  t».- 
terest.  the  corporation  should  be  organln^ 
in  such  a  way  that  widespread  public  partlfll- 
pation  will  actually  result. 

A  final  point  with  regard  to  financing  lliie 
oonxvation:  Under  section  304(b)(3)  nob- 
carrier  stockholders  are  limited  as  to  tbe 
amoimt  of  stock  a  single  stockholder,  b«i- 
dicate,  or  afliliated  group  can  own.  Tlhe 
limit  Is  10  percent  of  the  shares  of  voting 
stock  outetandlng.  Fairness  requiree  that 
this  limitetlcm  be  applied  equally  to  the  c<^- 
munlcatl<ms  carriers.  Tht  same  limitation 
of  10  percent  should  apply  to  both  carrii^s 
and  noncarriers  iwlth  respect  to  ownership  of 
nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  debentures,  ai^d 
other  certificates  of  indebtedness  authorial 
under  section  S04(c). 

SecticMi  402,  page  38,  line  4:  The  Presi- 
dent's original  blU.  8.  2814.  "Section  4fl|2; 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Negotiations,"  provld^ 
as  follows  (S.  3814.  p.  17,  sec.  402) : 

"The  ctwporatlon  shall  not  entor  Into  nef  b- 
tiations  with  any  international  agenijy, 
foreign  government,  or  Mitlty  without  a  prtor 
notification  to  the  Department  of  Sta^, 
which  will  conduct  or  supervise  such  nefO- 
tlatlons.  All  agreements  and  airangemealts 
with  any  such  agency,  government,  or  ab- 
tlty  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  iQie 
Department  of  Steto." 

llie  bill  as  approved  by  the  majority  bf 
this  committee  contains  as  a  substitute  ft>r 
that  section  the  present  "Section  402 :  Notl^ 
of  Business  Negotiations"  (H.R.  11040,  Rebt. 
No.  — ,  sec.  403,  p.  38) . 

"Whenever  the  corporation  shall  enter  laic 
business  negotiations  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties, operations,  or  services  authorized  by 
this  act  with  any  international  or  fore|tn 
entity,  it  shall  notify  the  Department  bf 
State  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  Depatft- 
ment  of  State  shall  advise  the  corporatkkn 
of  relevant  foreign  policy  conslderatlcms. 
Throughout  such  negotiations  the  corpora- 
tion shall  keep  the  Department  of  State  In- 
formed with  respect  to  such  considerations!" 

This  narrowing  of  the  role  of  the  Suite 
Department  will  endanger  the  position  of  til|ie 
United  Stetes  in  ite  efforte  to  compete  wl^h 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  race  for  space,  ^t 
amounte  to  a  delegation  of  the  conduct  0i 
American  foreign  poUcy  to  a  private  corpo- 
rate monopoly. 

Ralph  W.  Yabbobougk 
E.  L.  Bartlxtt. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  tbe  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question  to  the  dlstingiilshed  Sexiator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WiU  the  Senator  accept 
the  very  sincere  congratulations  and  the 
thanks  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  offering  this  amendment  as  a 
check  against  the  monopolistic  giveaway 
which  the  bill  proposes  to  provide  the 
A.T.  &T.? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  would  Uke  to 
accept  that  congratulation  if  I  were  en- 
titled to  it.  but  the  major  portion  of  the 
credit  should  go  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  major  au- 
thor of  the  amendment.  I  am  merely 
a  coauthor.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see did  the  major  research.  When  it 
came  before  the  Commei-ce  Ccmmittee 
he  alerted  me  to  this  defect  in  the  bill. 
So,  while  I  have  been  sponsoring  It  in 
the  conunlttee  and  here,  the  real  credit 
should  go  to  the  distlngiiisfaed  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  whose  years  of  work  in 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee have  been  fruitful  of  great  good  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  cooperating  with 
those  Senators  who  are  opposing  the  biU 
by  offering  the  amendment,  although  it 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  others  of  us,  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  on  the  team  fighting  for  the  protec> 
tion  of  the  public  interest  have  prac- 
tically exhausted  all  of  our  time  under 
the  shocking  gag  rule  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  has  placed  upon  the 
Senate  as  the  result  of  cloture? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  This  bill  in 
its  present  form  reminds  me  of  an  expe- 
rience I  had  as  a  youngster.  Two  of  us 
were  seining  for  perch  in  a  creek  down 
in  my  State.  A  large  aggressive  fish 
with  very  sharp  teeth  we  call  alligator 
gar  was  in  the  pool  in  the  creek.  It 
made  a  run  on  the  seine  and  tore  it  up. 
We  had  a  seine  with  a  line  on  top  of  the 
water  with  corks  and  a  line  on  the  bot- 
tom with  some  lead  sinkers.  When  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  pool,  the  middle 
part  of  the  seine  was  gone.  The  condi- 
tion of  that  seine  reminds  me  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  bill.  We  had  remaining 
a  seine  with  a  line  with  corks  at  the  Xoq 
of  the  water  and  a  line  with  lead  sinken 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  and  in  between 
the  seine  looked  worse  than  a  sieve,  with 
nothing  to  hold  a  catch.  It  was  as  this 
bill  which  has  no  adequate  body  to  hold 
and  to  protect  the  public  rights  and 
Interest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  this  amendment  is  essoi- 
tial  if  we  are  to  protect  Uie  public 
rights  to  equal  and  fair  opportunity  to 
buy  securities,  even  in  connection  with 
the  monopoly  being  set  up  imder  the  bill, 
and  if  we  do  not  do  it  we  are  going  to 
entrench  even  deeper  the  stranglehold  of 
the  A.T.  &  T.  over  the  American  public? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  is  abso- 
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lutely  correct.  Regardless  of  the  merits 
of  the  amendment,  the  gag  rule  prevents 
full  discussion.  I  think  if  there  were 
full  discussion.  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  serve  on  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Banking  and  (Currency  Committee, 
and  others  who  have  great  knowledge  of 
financial  matteitt  would  consider  it  and 
would  adopt  it.  All  the  amendment  does 
is  give  the  public  a  chance  to  buy  half 
of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Just  as  the  proponents  have  said 
that  there  would  be  50-50  participation ; 
but  that  opportunity  is  not  provided 
the  public.  The  failure  to  protect  the 
public  was  demonstrated  by  the  last 
preceding  vote  on  the  amendment.  It  is 
shocking  that  there  were  only  17  affirma- 
tive votes  on  that  amendment,  which 
would  protect  tl^ie  rights  of  the  public  on 
the  question  of  patents. 

We  could  not  even  get  an  amendment 
to  protect  the  public  patent  rights  agreed 
to,  because  then?  was  not  time  left  under 
this  "gag  rule"  even  for  discussion,  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  know 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  one 
more  question  only.  My  time  is  running 
out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  know  of  u  single  amendment  that 
he  or  any  of  the  other  Senators  in  our 
group,  in  oppa-iition  to  the  bill,  have 
offered  to  the  bill  which  is  not  in  our 
sincere,  honest  Judgment  necessary  to 
protect  the  pulilic  interest? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  All  the  amend- 
ments that  I  ha^  e  offered,  or  seen  offered, 
or  voted  for.  I  think  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  interest.  This  "gag 
rule"  has  been  iii  effect.  Even  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  HnxPHHrrl  offered  an 
amendment,  to  try  to  protect  the  power 
of  the  President,  and  that  amendment 
offered  by  the  whip  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  though  he  is  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
was  guillotined  down.  Just  as  was  any 
amendment  offered  by  those  of  us  oppos- 
ing the  bill. 

Mr.  MTTJiER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fo:*  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  yield  if 
the  Senator  will  use  his  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  cannot  do 
that.  I  understand. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MIT.TiER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  why  his  amendment  would 
delete  the  last  siintence  of  tbe  subsection, 
beginning  on  line  24,  page  34.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  intention  to  do  so? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  shall  have  to 
get  a  copy  of  tlie  amendment  back  from 
the  desk. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  last  sentence 
reads: 

The  voting  stock  of  the  corporation  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  rate  base 
of  the  carrier. 

That  would  lie  excluded  from  the  bill 
by  the  Senator's  amendment,  if  the 
amendment  is  tigreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  shaU  have  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  amendment  from  the 
desk.  That  was  not  my  memory  of  the 
effect  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  not  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  amendment,  as  to  its 
effect. 

BAy  time  is  nmning  out.  How  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  only  2 
minutes  remaining  of  my  total  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.    Yes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
discussion  proves  how  much  or  how  lit- 
tle Senators  have  studied  the  bill  which 
came  from  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Commerce. 
If  the  Senator  is  talking  about  the  bill 
which  came  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  he 
might  have  a  good  premise,  but  this 
matter  was  thought  about  and  well  con- 
sidered by  our  committee.  We  went  out 
of  our  way  to  correct  precisely  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  reason  why  we  provided  the  50-50 
provision  on  the  voting  stock  is  because 
the  voting  stock  will  control  the  corpora- 
tion. With  respect  to  bonds,  debentiires, 
loans  and  other  obligations,  of  course, 
that  is  a  different  matter.  There  we 
would  not  provide  the  50-50  requirement. 

What  would  we  do?  We  would  leave 
it  to  the  discretion  and  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  We  wrote  that  in  the  bill. 
Before  any  of  these  bonds  could  be  is- 
sued, or  before  any  of  the  debentures 
could  be  issued,  it  would  be  necosary  to 
go  to  the  FCC  to  get  permission.  That  is 
what  we  provided  in  the  bill.  I  think 
this  precisely  answers  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator. 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  at  page  27  of 
the  bill,  at  the  language  which  reads: 

The  Federal  Communications  (Commission. 
In  its  admlniBtratlon  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed, and  as  supplemented  by  this  Act,  shall — 

The  word  is  "shall."  I  say  to  my 
friends. 

(8)  authorize  the  corporation  to  issue  any 
Shares  of  capital  stock,  except  the  initial 
issue  of  capital  stock  referred  to  in  section 
S04(a),  or  to  borrow  any  moneys,  or  to 
assure  any  obligation  in  respect  of  the 
securities  of  any  other  person,  upon  a  find- 
ing that  such  Issuance,  borrowing,  or  as- 
sumption is  compatible  with  the  pubUc 
Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  and  is 
neceesary  or  appropriate  for  or  consistent 
with  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  by  the  corporation. 

It  might  well  be  that  75  percent  of 
such  securities  will  go  to  the  public.  It 
might  well  lie  that  the  FCC  might  per- 
mit 100  percent  of  it  to  go  to  the  public. 

When  Senators  stand  on  this  floor 
and  say  that  the  public  is  to  be  deprived 
of  these  securities,  I  say  they  are  not 
reading  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion  for  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  withhold  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  30 
seconds  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  fio' 
confidence  in  the  FCC,  on  the  basis  of 
its  sorry  record  in  relation  to  A.T.  Ik  T. 
The  amendment  is  necessary  as  a  check 
on  the  FCC. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  use  5  seconds? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  my  motion  for  5  seconds. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  metf^  point 
out  that  there  is  no  requirement  in  the 
bill  that  the  general  public  have  SO  per- 
cent of  the  stock.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  distinguished  Senator  say  that  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  can  ordo* 
that  the  public  have  50  percoit.  be- 
cause we  will  have  tJiat  as  a  part  of 
the  legislative  record,  and  perhi^js  tbe 
public  will  get  some  protection  which 
otherwise  would  not  exist. 

Mr.  PASTORK  The  FCC  can  find 
that  100  percent  of  the  securities  be  tar 
the  public,  which  is  even  better  than 
would  be  provided  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

&Ir.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  for  10  seconds,  please? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  my  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklah<mia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  any  license 
granted  under  the  bill  could  not  exceed 
5  years  in  term  and  could  be  revoked 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, on  proper  iK>tice,  at  wilL  It 
is  not  only  inaccurate  but  also  foolish  to 
talk  about  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  not  being  in  a  positioti  to 
pix>tect  the  pubhc  interest. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion  for  an  ad- 
ditional 15  seconds? 

Mr.  PASTORK  I  withhold  my  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  seconds. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  amendment  the 
sentence  starting  in  line  34  (m  page  34 
would  be  ranoved.  That  sentence  pro- 
vides: 

The  voting  stock  of  the  corporatloB  shaU 
not  be  eligible  for  Inclusion  In  tbe  rate  baae 
of  the  carrier. 

I  believe  that  the  removal  of  that 
language  by  the  amendment  would  be 
very  defective  and  very  undesirable. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  called  up,  identi- 
fied as  "8-11-62 — EE."  may  be  Mn*»rvi^ 
by  striking  out.  on  line  2  of  page  1.  the 
words  "page  35,  line  2,"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  woni 
'Commission'  on  line  24,  page  34." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 
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Mr.  KIRB.    Itr.  President,  a  parli*- 

mffitry  Ingutey. 

The  FBBSIDDIO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
Senator  from  Okl>hoin>  will  state  It. 

Mr.  SEBR.  It  the  Senator  from  Texas 
the  author  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  YABBORODOH.  Tes :  I  am  a  co- 
author.   leaned  up  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  the  Senator  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  have  the  amendment 
in  whatever  dtt4>e  he  wants  it  when  it 
is  tabled. 

The  F1USBIDIMO  OFFICER.     Is  there 

obJectkMi  to  ttie  retiuest  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendBunt  la  so  modlflwt. 

Mr.PABTORE.  Mr.  Freskkait,  I  moire 
to  lay  the  amendment,  as  modified,  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DOUQLAa  Mr.  President.  I  aA 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  tMrdered. 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastcuik]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tasborough],  to  the 
c(»nmittee  amendment. 

On  this  auestion.  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clexk  win 
cantheroU 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clakk],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  EastlsrsI.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Ekgls],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbsxgrt],  the  Senator 
from  ftlaekn  IMr.  Ositkming],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnj,],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Msiaiusoir], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
McNamasaI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  SehatOT 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AiroiHsoif],  the 
Senator  from  Cidorado  [Mr.  Csnau.!. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chvkch], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hzcxrr]  are  neoessarOy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBBX^R],  the  SenatcNT  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hnx] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  HmzT]  would  eadh  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senate  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ahdbbsow]  is  pcttred  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chobch]. 
If  mreeent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLx]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carbou.].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  f  nun  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  **nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sytvanta  IMr.  CLsbx]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mtadsslppi  [Mr.EASTLsin>]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Soiator  from 
Pennsgrhrania  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Miwsiasipid  would  vote 
'yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia iVx.  Areu]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fnmi  Alaska   [Mr.  CtauBxnrG]. 


If  iMnsent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Smator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MMonnum]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Midiigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
kaba].  If  mresent  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bur- 
lxb],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capkhabt]  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHZL],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Mobpht],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STSLL]  are  necessarily  absent  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oou>- 
WATEB]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mobton]  are  detained  on  ofBcial 
business  and.  if  present  and  voting. 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Beidl 

Bnutstt 


Bottum 

B7nl.Va. 

Bytd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Ckilson 

Caae 

Ctmwtm 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

EUender 

Krrln 

Fong 

Bart 

Hartke 

Harytfen 


BarUett 
Biirdlck 
Doxiglas 
Gore 


AUot« 

Anderaon 

Bible 

Butler 

Capehart 

camU 

Cb\uch 


[No.  90S  Leg] 

YEAS — 88 
Hldcenlooper 
Holland 
Hmska 
Humphrey 
JaclLson 
JaTlts 
JotiTTton 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Keating 
Kerr 
Lauectie. 
I^ng.  Mo. 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McOee 
Metealf 
Miller 
Monroney 
Miindt 
ifuskle 
Pastore 

NAYS — 11 

Kefauver 

Ijong,  Hawaii      Neuberger 

Long,  La.  Yarborough 

MotM 

NOT  VOnNG— 21 

Clark  HUl 

Baetland  Kuctiel 

*"g^^  MagnuBon 

Fulhrlght  McNamara 

Ooldwater  Morton 

Omening  Murphy 

Hlekey  BaltonataU 


Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlie 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RuaeeU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maai. 

annit>>  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Wimama.N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Pastobx's  motion  to  lay  on  tha 
table  Mr.  Tabbokottch's  amendment,  as 
modified,  to  the  committee  amendment, 
was  agreed  to. 


HONORARY   CTTIZENSHIP   FOR   SIR 
WINSTON   CHURCHILL 

Mr.  IiAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  introduced  a  Joint  reso^ 
lutlon  which  would  authorize  the  confer- 
ring upon  Sir  Winston  Churchill  of 
honorary  citizenship  in  the  United 
States.  I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  supporting  lils  Joint 
resolution.  I  have  spoken  to  him  and 
have  asked  his  consent  to  become  a  joint' 
sponsor  with  him,  and  he  has  granted 
me  that  right.    I  therefore  ask  unani-> 


mous  consent  that  my  name  be  includ- 
ed as  one  of  the  censors  of  the  joint 

resolution.  

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
do  this.  Churchill  was  one  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  last  war.  It  was  his  spir- 
it and  ills  courage  and  his  leadership 
which  instilled  confidence  in  the  people 
of  the  West  that  the  great  march  which 
Hitler  was  making  would  not  eventually 
end  in  success  for  dictatorship  and  tyr- 
anny. When  the  lights  of  hope  were 
dimmed,  when  the  people  in  England 
were  in  great  despair,  when  Hitler  was 
marching  to  victory,  it  was  this  great 
Englishman  who  rallied  the  people  of 
the  world  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  There 
is  nothing  that  we  can  do  in  this  coun- 
try except  confer  this  honorary  citizen- 
slilp  on  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
moved  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  resolution. 
I  Join  with  him.  I  hope  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  subscribe  to  it 
also. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  in  his  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield  in  my  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  in  sponsoring  the  Joint 
resolution.  I  believe  that  the  reason  why 
the  light  of  freedom  bums  in  the  world 
today  is  due  In  great  measure  to  the 
courage  and  leadership  and  tenacity  of 
Winston  Churchill.  I  ask  consent  that 
I  may  be  allowed  to  cosponsor  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL    COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment,  ownership,  oper- 
ation, and  regulation  of  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  identified  as  "8-11-62 — 
BB." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Will  the  Senator  indicate  by  whom  the 
amendment  has  been  siUl}mitted? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  names  of  the  Sena- 
tors on  the  amendment  are  KxrAxrvn, 
Neuberger,  Morse,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Yarborough,  Clark,  and  Burdick.  It  is 
identified  as  "8-11-62— BB." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  27, 
line  3,  strike  out  "feasible"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Administration. ' ' 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  comes  under  title  n. 
which  provides  in  subparagraph  (b)  (6) 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  "to  the  extent 
feasible,  furnish  other  services  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  to  the  corporation  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  system." 

The  only  test  is  whether  It  is  feasible 
for  NASA  to  do  it.    I  do  not  believe  that 
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this  is  a  reasonable  requirement.  I  be- 
lieve that  NASA  should  have  the  power 
to  determine  to  what  extent  it  is  appro- 
priate for  NASA  to  furnish  these  serv- 
ices to  the  corporation. 

Therefore,  Uis  language  should  be 
changed  suid  tiie  standard  should  be 
changed  from  one  of  simple  feasibilty 
to  a  standard  of  appropriateness.  The 
test  should  be  tlie  extent  to  which  it  is 
deemed  appropriate  by  NASA  to  cooper- 
ate, not  simply  t:tie  test  of  feasibility.  If 
the  language  remains  in  the  bill  as  It  now 
Stands,  the  det(>rmination  is  with  the 
corporation.  A.s  long  as  what  it  re- 
quested were  feasible,  NASA  would  have 
to  do  it  for  the  ('X)rporation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVIJl.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yielc  ? 

Mr.  MOSS.  ]  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVIIR.  Is  this  not  typical 
of  the  one-way  street  that  we  find  all 
through  the  bill  that  is,  everyone  does 
something  for  the  corporation — the 
President  workf  for  the  corporation, 
NASA  works  for  the  corporation — but 
there  is  no  reciprocity  with  respect  to 
what  the  corporation  does  for  anyone 
else? 

Under  the  provision  in  the  bill,  is  it 
not  true  that  if  we  content  ourselves,  as 
we  do  by  the  passage  of  the  bill,  with  a 
low -orbit  Telstar  system  of  communica- 
tions, which  will  require  300  or  more 
satellites  to  be  kept  in  orbit,  if  it  is  to  be 
successful,  meaning  that  ever  so  often 
they  will  have  to  be  replaced,  when  the 
corporation  calls  upon  NASA  to  use  its 
rocket  power  to  put  these  satellites  in 
orbit,  the  only  test  will  be  feasibility? 
We  might  be  in  a  war,  and  it  would  still 
be  feasible  for  NASA  to  use  its  rocket 
power  to  put  a  satellite  in  orbit,  but  it 
might  not  be  the  right  thing  to  do  in 
time  of  war.  L$  it  not  true  that  if  we 
were  at  war,  rockets  might  be  needed  for 
military  purpotes.  but  still,  when  re- 
quested by  the  corporation,  NASA  would 
have  to  use  its  precious  rocket  power  to 
put  satellites  in  orbit  for  the  corporation? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Under  the  language  as  it  stands  in  the 
bill,  the  provifdon  is  mandatory  on 
NASA.  It  says  that  NASA  shall  do  thus 
and  so,  and  the  bill  lists  the  number  of 
things  that  NASA  shall  do.  which  are 
mandatory  commands.  There  are  six 
such  requirements  which  NASA  must  do 
on  a  feasibility  basis.  NASA  must  do 
this  by  law.  rei^ardless  of  what  other 
priority  considerations  may  be  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time.  If  the  substitute  lan- 
guage is  adopted,  the  administration 
will  have  the  power  of  decision  and  the 
power  to  determine  whether  it  is  appro- 
priate that  NASA  shall  furnish  these 
services,  and  if  NASA  feels  that  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  do  it.  it  may  decline  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  not  the  Senator 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No;  I  am  not  a  member 
of  that  committee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  has  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  Air  Force  and  in  rocket  power. 
Does  it  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  this  country  that 


NASA  at  least  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  rockets  are  needed  more  for 
satellites  or  more  for  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  military 
activities,  and  I  am  an  active  reservist 
of  the  Air  Force.  I  have  continued  my 
interest  in  these  matters.  The  Senator 
has  stated  correctly  that  the  power  of 
decision  must  remain  with  NASA  or  with 
the  administration  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  from  a  priority  stand- 
point under  a  particular  circumstance. 
The  power  should  not  be  passed  off  to  the 
corp>oration  to  decide.  I  might  point  out 
that  this  is  not  limited  to  rockets,  but 
that  it  involves  any  other  service.  So 
long  as  it  was  feasible  to  do  so,  NASA 
would  be  bound  to  furnish  the  service, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  playing  with  semantics.  I 
understand  the  point  that  has  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 
I  sympathize  with  his  objective.  What 
he  has  in  mind  is  precisely  what  was 
intended  by  the  language  in  the  bill. 
The  construction  the  Senator  places  on 
the  language  is  precisely  what  I  construe 
feasibility  to  be.  It  means  circum- 
stances obtaining  at  the  time.  When 
we  read  that  language  in  conjunction 
with  the  ix>wers  of  the  President,  which 
includes  the  power  to  "provide  for  con- 
tinuous review  of  all  phases  of  the 
development  and  operation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, including  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  corporation."  I  be- 
Ueve  this  situation  is  completely  covered. 
This  amendment  could  pretty  well  be  de- 
cided one  way  or  another.  However.  I 
must  remain  consistent,  and  therefore  I 
respectfully  move  to  lay  the  amendment 
on  the  table,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  legislative  history  indicates  precisely 
the  objective  that  is  being  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  my  good  friend  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ORUENING  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  Were  I  at  Uberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  1. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
fnm  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cabboll], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChubchI, 


and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [lir. 
Hickkt],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annovmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fn»n  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pulbright]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  pcdred  witti 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll].  If  present  and  votizig,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hickkt]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  IkfAGNUsoN]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  anzK>unoe  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  .  the 
Senators  frcMn  Maryland  [BCr.  Butlkb 
and  Mr.  Beall]  ,  the  Senator  from  &idl- 
ana  [Mr.  Capkhaxt],  the  Senator  from 
California  [BCr.  Kuchxl],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mubpht],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  absent  and. 
if  present  and  voting,  would  each  rote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oold- 
water] and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  official 
business  and,  if  present  and  voting,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 


The  rest 

lilt  was  annoui 

ciced— yeas  61, 

% 

na3rs  17,  as 

follows: 

[No.  ao«  Leg.] 

TXAS— 61 

Aiken 

mckenlooper 

Pen 

Bennett 

Hill 

Prouty 

Bogga 

Holland 

Bottum 

Randolph 

Bush 

Humi>hrey 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Riissall 

Bypd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Ronu 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Smith.  Mass. 

Caae 

K«T 

Smith.  Maine 

• 

Chaves 

Lauache 

Sparkman 

Co<^>er 

Long,  lio. 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Symington 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Dlrksen 

McCleUan 

Dodd 

Miller 

WU«y 

KUender 

Monroney 

WUUamB.NJ. 

Kryln 

Mundt 

Wmiams.  Del. 

Fong 

Muskle 

Tounc,  N.  X>ak. 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Hayden 

Pearson 
NATS— 17 

t^ 

BarUeU 

Keating 

Moss 

Burdick 

Kefauver 

Neuber«ar 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

ITiunnoad 

' 

Gore  , 

McOee 

TaitMvough 

Hart 

Metealf 

Tounc.  Ohio 

JavlU 

Mone 

16836 


Anott 
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MOT  vonso-tt 


BhOI 
BtU* 
Butler 


CwnO  EBekay 

Cbforcli  Kvetel 

So  the  motiaix  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  tOL 

The  FREUIUINU  OFFICER  (lir. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair) .  The  committee 
ampnrtmiMit,  aa  amenriert.  Is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendments 


HOWOBABY    CrnZKWaHIP    TO    SIR 
WlMtfllMT  CHURCHILL— AIXH- 

TIONAL  SPONSORS 

Ux.  TOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  Ansost  0,  t  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resohitioa  21S.  aiittKiriztnff  the  President 
of  tne  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  Sir  Winston  Churchni  to 
be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  XThlted 
States  of  America.  It  was  recorded  in 
the  CovGaxsszoirAL  RspoHo  on  that  date. 

The  Joint  reaohitlon  reads  as  follows  r 

WhKMS  Sir  Winston  Ghwrdilll  has  oocu- 
ptod  a  pKMBlnant  world  poolUon  of  laader- 
shlp.  both  In  lUa  native  land  and  in  the 
atruggle  of  ttie  free  world  agalsBt  nazlan. 
tmcSmm..  and  eonmanlaaa;  and 

Wbereaa  tfela  ffreat  leader  aleo  haa  earned 
for.himaaif  a  peittton  of  pramlnsoos  amoiiff 
the  lltteary  glaato  of  the  XBgUeh-speakiikg 
workU  aa  a  writer,  a  hletorlan.  and  an 
orator;  and 

Whereas,  being  the  eon  of  an  American 
mother  and  an  English  fatiber.  Sir  Winston 
Chvrddn.  mora  than  any  other,  truly  eptto- 
nil— e  the  nalan  hetwaeu  tlie  two  great  Bag- 
wpHlss:  and 
Vt  lafltMag  that  the  Congrev  o< 
the  united  fltaiee.  o»  behall  of  tiie  ^mteful 
American  people,  eipresaee  Its  higli  apprecia- 
tion of  the  outstandlTig  contribution  this 
great  stateaman  has  made  to  the  cause  of 
freedom;  and 

Whereae  tt  la  aleo  appropriate  that  this 
hoaor  be  bestosud  as  a  means  of  fnrthcrlng 
our  Nation's  hopee  of  an  Atlantic  UnloD  as 
propoeed  by  the  President  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  1982:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

iCeaoloed  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Jtep- 
resentmHve*  of  the  United  Sta^s  of  America 
in.  €f<mfn»»  assembled.  That  the  Praeldent 
of  the  United  States  is  heitbj  authortaed 
and  dlreeted  to  Iseoe  a  intwiamatian  declar- 
ing Sir  Winston  ChiirchlU  to  be  an  h<mc«ary 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  In- 
structed to  transmit  a  eopy  of  this  Joint 
resolution  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 


On  August  9.  I  addressed  the  Senate 
in  this  regard — as  is  shown  by  the  Con- 
GRSssiONAX.  Rbcord  foT  that  day.  Ap- 
parently my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ofak>  [Mr.  Lauscrk]  . 
was  not  atware  of  that  fact.  Had  I 
thought  of  it»  or  had  he  been  present,  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  jcdned  in  spon- 
soring tlie  joint  residatlon.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  him  be  »  eoaponsor  of  the 
Joint  reaoltttion. 

Mr.  IiAUBCUE.  I  am  delighted  to  do 
so. 

The  PREBIDINO  OBFICBR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  poinfc  ost  that  on  Aogust  1. 1  ako 
addressed  tbe  Senate,  m  Is  recorded  on 
page  15195  oC  the  CoNonHnDNAL  Recoib, 
and  reflemd  to  Sir  WlnataD  ChurchilL 
I  make  this  statement  for  the  inlorma- 


tkm  of  my  caUeagues.  My  statemoit 
appeal!  hi  Vae  Racou  under  the  cap- 
tion "Hero  of  Two  Natloos." 

Thereafter,  my  ofllce  received  a  UHe- 
pbone  call  iron  the  ofDce  of  the  dis- 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  West 
Vhrginla  [Mr.  Randolph]  ,  expressing  in- 
terest in  the  joint  resolution  which  I 
introdnoed.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  since  then  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  also  jcto  in  sponsoring  my  joint 
resolutUjo. 

Without  taking  much  further  time  on 
this  subject,  may  I  say  that  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  is  undoubtedly  among  the 
greatest  max  in  the  free  world  today.  A 
thousand  years  from  now,  men  and 
women  in  far-off  places  will  give  thanks 
that  in  a  dark  and  grave  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  this  indomitable 
man  graq;)ed  the  leadership  of  free  men 
and  f|ree  won^n.  Under  his  courageous 
leadeiship,  the  evil  forces  of  aggression 
and  tyranny  were  thrown  back,  and  men 
and  women  the  world  over  were  restored 
to  their  simple  dignity  as  creatures  of 
God. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  promptly  report 
one  of  these  Joint  resolutions — either  the 
one  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  THrginla  [Mr.  Randolph]  or 
the  one  introduced  by  me.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

In  ocmclusion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoasKl  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kxpattvks] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resofhition  215.  which  I  introduced. 

The  mESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  UNSTABLE 
LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 
SHOULD  BE  SUSPENDED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  19,  I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  praise  President  Kennedy's  action  In 
suspending  Alliance  for  Progress  aid  to 
Peru.  At  the  same  time  I  urged  that 
similar  action  be  taken  in  regard  to 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  whose  govern- 
ments were  and  are  so  unstable  that 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  they  will 
last  an  appreciable  time,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  commitments  which  they  make 
or  are  asked  to  make  In  exchange  for 
our  financial  aid  will  be  honored  by  their 
successors. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  announced  in  the 
press  that  half  a  bUhon  dollars  were 
shortly  to  go  to  Argentina,  mostly  for 
baU-out  operatkms.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
goes  on,  the  AlUance  for  Progress  will  be 
totally  wrecked.  The  only  chance  of 
success  for  this  worUiy  and  yet  difBcult 
program  is  for  us  to  insist  on  the  fulfill- 
ment of  tbe  condittonc  that  President 
Komedy  stipulated  wbm  he  first  an- 
nounced the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Those  conditions  were  that  there  would 
be  speciBc  evidence  of  self-help,  tax  re- 
form, land  reform,  anti-Inflation  meas- 
ures, and  a  general  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  nations  to  do  their 
part.  No  such  things  has  happened  In 


much  of  Latin  America;  but  our  aid  haa 
!  gone  to  these  govemmenta  nonetbe- 
I  less. 

In  substantiation  of  the  position  I  have 
taken,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Washington  Post,  which  has  tang  been 
an  enthusiastic  and  uncritical  supporter 
of  every  aspect  of  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, this  morning  published  as  its 
leading  editorial  one  oititled  "AlUance 
in  Trouble." 

The  Post  very  properly  states  that  the 
United  States  needs  a  clearer  set  of  pri- 
orities. One  priority  would  be  to  suspend 
all  aid  to  countries  d<»ninated  and  con- 
trolled by  military  juntas  who  have  set 
aside  the  constitutional  electoral  process. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  a  democratically 
minded  regime  emerging  or  of  any  real 
progress  when  the  military  caste  and 
cliques  which  have  bedeviled  many  Latin 
American  countries  continue  to  Impoae 
their  arbitrary  will.  That  is  what  has 
happened  in  Peru  and  Argmtina,  and  is 
in  the  making  in  Brazil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alliance  in  Tboitblk 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  Judgment  is 
contained  In  the  slogan  posted  over  Teodoro 
Moscoso'B  desk:  "Be  Brief.  We  Are  35  Years 
Behind."  Perhaps  too  much  was  promised 
too  soon,  without  sufficient  warning  of  th« 
difficulty  of  the  task.  Possibly  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  has  too  many  gears  and 
not  enough  lubricant.  Whatever  the  ex- 
planation, the  first  birthday  of  the  AUlanoe 
for  Progress  Is  an  occasion  less  for  Joyo\is 
celebration  than  for  sober  stocktaking  about 
a  program  that  has  still  to  get  off  the  ground. 

A  year  ago  today  In  Punta  del  Este,  20 
American  RepubUcs  approved  a  charter  that 
began  with  this  preamble:  "We.  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  hereby  proclaim  our  decision 
to  unite  in  a  common  effort  to  bring  oxir 
people  accelerated  economic  progress  and 
broader  social  Justice  within  the  framework 
of  personal  dignity  and  political  liberty." 

The  Alliance  was  conceived  as  a  10-year 
program  involving  $30  bllHon  In  Investment 
from  the  United  States.  Western  Europe,  in- 
ternational lending  agencies  and  private  cap- 
ital. The  goals  Include  an  average  growth 
rate  of  2Vi  percent,  ellmlnaUon  of  Uliteracy 
by  1970.  economic  Integration,  Increased  UXe 
expectancy,  agrarian  and  tax  reform.  But 
the  record  of  the  first  year  has  been  damag- 
ing to  the  Alliance's  ix>lltical  goals,  disap- 
pointing in  economic  and  social  fields  and 
less  than  electrifying  as  a  psychological  anti- 
dote to  apathy. 

Clearly  some  setbacks  to  the  Alliance  have 
been  t>eyond  control  and  merely  reflect  the 
accuracy  of  President  Kennedy's  warning 
that  there  is  not  an  American  solution  for 
every  problem.  The  disheartening  crisis  In 
BrwBll  caused  by  President  Quadroe*  abdica- 
tion, the  military  overthrow  of  President 
Frotndlzl  In  Argentina,  and  the  coup  d'etat 
in  Peru  all  sprang  from  internal  forces  be- 
yond outside  influence. 

It  was  imreallstlc,  mcreovu-.  to  eiqMct  a 
10-year  program  to  begin  with  a  dramatic 
breakthrough  In  overdue  social  reforms.  Ho 
democratic  coimtry  can  be  asked  to  end  the 
injustices  of  centiiries  overnight,  and  In 
fact  modest  progress  Is  being  made  In  en- 
couraging Und  and  tax  reform.  In  Ugbt  at 
Latin  America's  exploding  population  and 
lack  of  technicians,  the  Inveatment  devel- 
opment program  was  bo\uid  to  have  a  halting 
start. 
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Ik  may  lie  that  much  of  tho  AUt 
remain  taope  deferred.  What  tbo  United 
States  can  do  now.  however,  is  to  create  a 
clearer  «et  of  prlotltlas  and  to  enroU  the 
energies  at  more  Americans,  Horth  and 
South.  Into  Immediate  and  practical  efforts. 
Cltlee  on  this  eontineat  cocdd  adopt  ctttee 
to  the  eootli.  bttinws 
groups  eovM  ooaptavle  ta 
ventarea.  acrtoultoral  eoUe 
undertako  food  prodiaetkm  propama  In  LAtin 


If  the  AUUaoe  la  to  suoeaed.  it  wUl  have 
to  be  more  than  a  goeemmen  t  -to-govem- 
ment  program.  Tlu  paucity  at  achievement 
In  the  first  year  la  understandable;  the  sense 
of  apathy,  howsw.  Is  a  jVBt  reproach. 
What  has  been  mlsaliig  tai  the  AHIsnoe  Is  aot 
goodvrffl.  money,  and  tBtePlgsnce.  It  has 
atwmg  and  esrtam 


Mr.  GOEUEIflNO.  I  llkewtse  ask  unan- 
imous consoit  that  an  Article  by  Tad 
Szulc  the  knowledgeable  New  Yozk 
Times'  expert  on  current  Latin  American 
affairs,  entitled  *Xatln  Instability  Besets 
Alllazice,'*  which  lucidly  gives  the  facts 
on  this  unhappy  situation,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remJarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEB.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(Seeezhihitl.) 

Mr.  GBXnOfmQ.  1  note,  ako.  in  this 
nu>mixag's  paper  an  Asaociaied  Press  dte- 
pateh  which  tndtcatee  that  the  military 
Junta  in  Peru  wiH  get  VS.  reoognittoo. 
I  see  no  objection  to  that.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  we  cannot  axbitrarily  with- 
draw recognifcioQ  because  there  is  a 
change  of  regime.  We  aaust  continue  to 
maintain  our  dirlnmattr  oontacta.  Bat 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  will  resume  our  llnanrial  aid 
until  such  tiaie  as  we  can  have  definite 
aasuranees  that  the  reciprocal  paUcies 
which  we  allege  are  essentlai  to  our  giv- 
ii«  aid  win  dearly  be  put  into  effect.  If 
the  United  States  does  not  do  thte.  tt  is 
showing  to  the  rest  of  the  Latin  American 
nations  that  they  need  not  eoaaply  with 
the  conditions  that  the  United  States 
has  Bjlpulatnl 

Let  it  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  in 
no  sense  an  attempi  to  ooavel  any  nation 
to  do  what  its  gwemment  does  not  wiih 
to  do.  It  merely  ai^s  that  if  Um^  want 
our  aid.  they  anwt  take  eertain  stciw  to 
help  themaelvea.  If  they  do  not  take 
those  steps.  tiMy  will  not  get  our  doUas. 
We  have  not  pursued  that  policy  liith- 
eito.  and  the  time  is  long  past  when  we 
shoidd  have  done  it. 


that  tiw  cris 
InstabUlty 
directly  aSected  the 
of  the  ftnianoe.  But  tJhere  are  IncrespUog 
fears  In  tbe  aifanlnlstraUon  thst  the  poRtleal 
vptitmrwilM  p&aee  the  ytijgi'am  In  seriasa 
leopardy. 

dangers  to  the  Alliance  stem  traat  tsa- 
tn  latin  America  toward  iiiHUaiiy 
dictatorships  on  the  one  hand  and  towavd 
ultra  nationalism  and  far -leftist  sentiment 
on  the  other.  Both  tendencies  may  have 
paralysing  effects  on  the  Aniance  Just  as  Its 
oeoBonilc  and  social  du  velojiuwut  progrsms 
get  started. 

Ttkt  uuate«  of  demoeratte  rectaam  would 
puU  one  or  the  ssaln  piaaks  fraos  wader 
President  Kennedy's  oonoept  of  the  AUlanoe. 
The  program's  fundamental  philoaophy  Is 
that  latin  America's  human  and  material 
derelopmntt  Should  conse  about  wtthln  the 
scope  of  democratle  lustltuiionB. 
Idea  Is  to  provo  to  I/Staa 
stlU  doobtfal  at  the  iemtbiUtj  at 
that  their  laggii^  standards 
be  Isaproved  without  recourse  to  revolwUoB 
and  the  totalitarian  mfithoris  of  Premier 
Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba. 

The  military  Junta  that  overthrew  the  eon- 
•tltntloiMil  government  tn  ^la  last  saoath 
and  aanaUed  the  results  of  the  gaiissal  tfso- 
ttan  presented  the  United  atatas  with  a  dlB- 
cult  problesa.  Fo«a-  ntonths  eaillar.  Wssh- 
Ington  had  accepted  the  contention  of  Argsn- 
tlna's  civilian-military  regime  that  the  March 
ouster  of  President  Arturo  nxindhd  did  not 
taterrapt  the  conetitottonal  proems. 

But  tbe  Psnivtaa  ease  appaared  so 
eat  that  the  sdmlnistgatlan  OU  not 
to  sospead  dipkiattr  rsJatioas  sad  halt 
flow  of  alUanfwi  funds  to  Peru,  eaoapi  for 
highly  auocessful  school-lonch  progranas. 
considered  to  be  a  humanitarian  under- 
taking. 

In  the  month  that  has  eiapsed  Since  tbe 
ooDp.  the  Jtmta  has  eonsoUdated  Its 
and  has  avotdad  dfeetaterlal  atut 
the  Uaitsd  Ststm  hss  bscn  mil 
to  resmns  dlplosmtic  relatjons.     This 
Is  expected  within  the  next  lew  days. 


la  BnasU  nsmatlstinns 
to  ths  fiat 
*  TMiCraph  Oa.  ior 
ty  m  t 


u 

resolvBd.  Allli 
to  halt  la 


Ho  dedskm  sppsars  to  havs 
however,  as  to  whether  aliloroe  aid  to  Peru 
should  he  pssuniwl  The  resumptioa  of 
would  signify  to  many  Latin 
ttut  a  VJ&.  wUltngness  to  eccnpromise 
with  the  polttleal  principles  of  tbe  amanee. 

Para's  eoononslc  and.  thsnCosa,  po- 

that  ths  Unltsd  States  ssofcs. 

Ibis  week,  tte  thrsat  that  aa  tnbhi^t 
oaUltary  dictatorship  might  ilss  to  powsr  hi 
Argentina  Is  creating  ailrtltlnnal  piohlems. 
An  army  group  there  Is  demanding  control 
at  the  govenmMBt  of  If  sslilsat  ^ose  Harla 

that  tfsuthiiw  tbe  dtotstsnirip  of  jnaa  D. 
Paraa  la  lasi. 

Tto  bs  oonaisteat  with  ths  policy  fodoworl 

la  the  Peru  case,  the  artmintst.ratlnB  is  la- 
dlned  to  suspend  relations  wtth  any  Aigsn- 
ttnc  dlctatui ship  and  cut  off  financial  sld, 
wbMt  ts  the  bulk  of  old  to  that 


luxrcas  or  aaftsiL 

But  the  mounting  ecoaomic  dlaordar  tn 
Argentina  may  counsel  against  ISila.  on  the 
that  rcBther  weakentae  of  the  Ar- 

lead   to  new 
and  a 


A  peUttcal  liinlls— i  of 
«-"— *"g  ooacem  In  Washington  t 
a  country  once  hOpefoUy  ssen  as  the  anchnr 
for  tbe  Antenee  for 


mm  ss^mg  fail 

put  soEos  at  tfai 


I^TTEBS  OF  SENATOR  YOUHQ  OP 
OHIO 

Mr.  CSRXJEtaNQ. 
have  as  one  at 


I  of  hiBiHn.  He  1b  known  for 
other  steriing  quaHties.  He  Is  known  for 
his  Intelligent  opposttian  to  the  didter 
program,  which  he  has  often  pointed 
out  as  one  ot  the  moat  eoteaaal  boon- 
doggles that  has  ever  been  niJbnmpimA  to 
be  foisted  on  the  American  people.  He 
is  happy  to  note,  as  I  am.  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  canceled  the  en- 
tire   proposed    appropriation    for    this 


is  alw  known  for  his  wondBrf  ul 
letters  to  his  conistMncntew  Tte  letters 
to  his  constituents  have  been  made  the 
sobject  of  a  deOghtfnl  aztlde  In  the  Re- 
porter magaiine  at  Augmt  16.  1M2.  en- 
titled "Letter  R3p."  I  ask  unanlmoas 
consent  that  It  bexninted  at  thlspaAntln 
my  remazks. 

There  being  no  ohjeetlon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raoon), 
as  follows: 


"Write  yoor  Ouugiessman.'*  the  old  saying 

Nowadaya.  asass  lifealr  bs  aOl  ssnd  you  a 
polite  letter.    Fo  msttar  how  Chaotic  or  bow 

side 
to  tSkiL  tt  Is 
I laiiiiinsil, 


yoar  opIaSoas  win  ba  kapt  la : 
matter  uaiies  to  a  vote. 

Knowing  this  to  be  true,  we  did  ' 
•  WMbs  of  a  stssy  sm 
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too  vood  .to  be  true  at 

,  toot  BOV.bAVtnC OOTMlVM  tmptitM 

Taam9f%  oari— poiXtonw  flies,  w 
to  baUeve  •aythliig.  m  teet. 
SeeMtor,  who  do—  not  iriaa  to 
ie  dotal  nothing  ymm  than  It^tog 
out  orevy  pUUIe  Mrvanti  drMm.  We  can 
only  try  to  kMi^ii*  bov  Mtontehad  the  reg- 
ular purreyora  <tf  ■  abuse .  muat  be-— aooua- 
tomad  aa  tbmf  ara  to  gantle  tolaranea— to 
find  that  whan  thay  eall  the  Senator  namea 
ha  oalla  ttaani  Bamaa  right  back.  "Tou  are 
lover  than  a  snatoli  taU."  ho  told  one  oon- 
stltaent.  "Aa  om  Methodist  to  anothar," 
ha  wrote  an  oivarwroui^t  minister,  "may  I 
suggest  that  you  oonoentrate  on  preaehing 
the  Ooapal  Inetaad  ot  Insulting  a-  public 
aarvant.*'  "Voika  Ufeo  you."  he  gaily  in- 
(onnad  one  oofliwpandent,  "who  claim  that 
many  Protaataht  ministers  are  Communists 
and  who  Ignen  altogether  the  serious  threat 
against  our  country  cotning  from  Commu- 
nist Russia  and  Bad  China,  are  like  incU- 
vldiiali  wbohoiBt  thalr  skirts  from  imaginary 
mice."  VUlfleatim  earned  by  his  stand  on 
tha  madleare  Mil  provoked  yet  another 
bawUng  out:  "I  unhealtatlngly  asseit  you 
have  not  road  tha  bill,  have  not  read  any 
eommittea  hearings  and  reports  relating  to 
surgical  and  madlcal  care  for  the  elderly. 
Tou  have  probably  been  ImprfSBfid  by  some 
pamphlat  or  bo(A  racstved  from -one  of  your 
insurance  eotnpanlea.  I  will  cast  my  yote  in 
accord  with  my  study  and  information  and 
my  conadanoe.** 

DramaUe  as  smne  of  his  longer  harangues 
may  be.  however,  we  are  oonvlnoed  that 
Senator  Tooifo'a  talent  reaches  Its  fullest 
flower  in  his  frequent  ona-sentenoe  replies. 
Not  long  ago.  for  asamplea.  ha  recrtved  a 
lengthy  and  all  too  familiar  tirade  from  a 
eooatittiant  in  CMilo.  naa  coitaepondent 
had  no  and  of  vanonfofus  ramarka  to  make 
about  waif  are  redplenta,  labor  vmlons.  the 
minimum  wa«B,  foreign  aid.  Cheater  Bowles, 
Nelson  BockafaUar.  and  Xarl  Warren,  to 
name  just  a  few  of  his  targets.  We  rqnrint 
tha  Senator^  reply  in  fuU: 

"DasB  8b:  What  elae  is  new? 
"Sinoerely  yours, 

M.    TOUMO." 


CX>MMnTEE  MEETINO  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  MONDAY. 
AUODBT  20.  1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
•8k  unanimous  conBent  that  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  comaldering  the  Tliurgood 
Marshall  nominaticm  be  permitted  to 
meet  on  Monday  next  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESiniNO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL       COMMX7NICATIONB 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (HJEt  11040)  to  provide  for  the 
estahUshment.  ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  cominercial  communica- 
tions satdllte  system,  and  for  other 
puipoees. 

Mr.    KBATINO.    Mr.     

should  like  to  discuss  briefly  my 

for  favoring  the  bill  b^ore  the  Senate. 
It  is  in  many  ways  the  only  piece  of  im- 
portant legiBlatton  proposed  that  has 
come  before  the  Senate  this  year  that 
could  rightly  be  termed  "new."  This 
bill  breaks  vital  new  ground.  The 
Congress  is  ealled  upon  many  times  to 
consider  and  approve  togldatton  of  far- 
reaching  ajgiriflnanee  but  never,  in  my 


Pr^id^t. 
ly  my  i^moi 


eeymation,  has  it  been  presented  with  a 
bill  more  significant  than  this  one.  a  bill 
to  push  forward  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  We  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  q;>ace  research  for 
more  than  5  years  now,  but  it  has  been 
research  run  strictly  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  for  military  and  exploratory  pur- 
poses. 

I  do  not  take  issue  with  this  ap- 
proach— since  the  discovery  of  America, 
governments  have  been  at  the  forefront 
of  civilization's  expanding  horizon.  But 
the  government  cannot  remain  in  a 
monopoly  position  forever  when  It  comes 
to  frontiers.  Just  as  transportation  to 
the  new  world  soon  ceased  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive province  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, so  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  outer  space  cannot  remain  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  Oovem- 
ment.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
making  this  first  crucial  transfer  of  au- 
thority from  public  to  private  enterprise. 
What  we  do  now  will  be  of  enduring 
significance  to  the  history  of  our  efforts 
in  outer  space.  Against  what  we  do  now 
wUl  be  measured  our  wisdom,  our  fore- 
sight, and  the  character  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  can  be  any  question 
under  these  circumstances  as  to  our 
course  of  action.  Our  Nation  has  been 
founded  upon,  and  has  prospered  under 
the  principle  of  free  and  private  enter- 
prise. In  the  last  centiur.  private  enter- 
prise has  learned  to  accept  the  regulatory 
function  of  the  Federal  Government 
where  the  interests  of  the  people  are 
concerned.  All  of  these  principles  and 
traditions  of  American  business  have 
been  written  into  the  present  bill. 

Communications  in  this  coimtry  have 
always  been  the  concern  of  private  busi- 
ness; business  has  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence in  the  field;  business  is  eager  to 
Join  in  the  new  venture.  To  alter  this 
tradition,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
our  actions  will  be  weighed  on  Uie  fine 
scale  of  history,  would  be  a  sad  mistake. 
We  should  not  be  afraid  of  private  en- 
terprise; we  should  instead  be  proud 
of  its  acccnnplishments,  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments it  can  make  in  the  future. 
For  in  doing  so,  we  are  in  effect  being 
proud  of  our  coimtry. 

A  nument  ago,  I  alluded  to  the  role 
Of  Federal  regulatory  agencies  in  the 
conduct  of  American  business  oiterprlse. 
The  bill  ccmtalns  provisions  for  two  im- 
P<»*tant  types  of  r^rulation,  in  addition 
to  those  normally  exercised  by  the  PCC. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  take  appropriate 
measures  with  respect  to  competitive 
procurement  of  all  equipment  and  serv- 
ices connected  with  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion. I  need  not  elaborate  on  this  prob^ 
lem  for  my  colleagues— the  familiar 
practice  of  wholly  owned  supply  sub- 
sidiaries is  weU  known  and  has  been 
disciissed  in  this  Chamber  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion.  What  A.T.  ft  T.  buys 
from  Western  Electric  may  rightfully  be 
the  concern  of  the  PCC  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  but  it  is  hardly  a  proper  or 
i4)Pn9Hriate  argument  for  rejecting  the 
whole  bill  In  the  Congress.  It  is  sufli- 
cient  that  the  bill  now  before  us  pro- 


vides unmistakably  for  competttkm  In 
equipment  procurement  and  for  eloae 
FCC  supervision  in  this  field.  Similarly, 
the  bill  empowers  the  FCC  to  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  insure  equal  and 
fair  access  by  all  communications  car- 
riers to  the  facilities  of  the  corporation. 
Monopoly  has  been  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent concern  in  the  communcations 
field,  but  given  the  conscientious  appli- 
cation of  the  law  by  the  PCC.  it  need 
not  become  one  in  outer  space. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  action  now, 
as  time  is  nuining  out.  Already  the 
Russians  have  two  orbiting  astronauts, 
or  cosmonauts,  uid  are  working  also  on 
satellite  conmiunications.  In  1963.  our 
Administrative  Radio  Conference  is 
scheduled  to  convene  in  Geneva  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  apace  communica- 
tions and  to  allocate  frequencies  in  the 
projected  network.  Obviously,  any  na- 
tion which  has  a  smoothly  functioning 
communications  corporation  by  that 
time  will  be  in  a  strong  position  to  exert 
leadership  at  the  Conference  and  guide 
future  development.  The  United  States 
has  always  been  proud  of  its  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space — this  Conference  is  a  tangi- 
ble and  promising  means  to  achieve  a 
small  part  of  that  aim.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  the  United  States  to  go  to 
Geneva  unprepared  and  to  let  this  op- 
portimity  pass. 

Let  us  look  then  at  the  arguments 
raised  by  opponents  of  the  present  bill. 

First,  Mr.  President,  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  argue  that  this  legislation  will 
be  licensing  a  monopoly.  It  is  said  that 
the  American  Telephone  li  Telegraph 
Co.,  which  admittedly  controls  a  large 
portion  of  the  communications  networks 
in  this  country,  will  be  able  to  exert  a 
stranglehold  of  power  over  the  corpora- 
tion that  will  be  formed.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  representatives  of 
A.T.  &  T.  have  been  lobbying  for  this 
bill,  whereas  no  other  company  has  ex- 
pressed a  similar  interest. 

I  ought  to  say  at  this  point,  I  think,  as 
a  Senator  from  New  York,  where  the 
A.T.  k  T.  has  its  principal  oflices.  where 
most  of  the  executives  of  A.T.  Ii  T.  either 
reside  or  have  their  offices,  that  it  would 
have  been  the  natural  thing,  if  there  were 
any  lobbying  going  on,  that  they  wotdd 
have  lobbied  their  own  Senator. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  informal  con- 
versations with  executives  of  AT.  ft  T. 
The  total  time  spent  was  perhaps  as 
much  as  10  minutes.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  have  been  no  letters  written.  Rep- 
resentatives of  one  other  communica- 
tions company  have  also  spent  perhaps 
2  minutes  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

All  the  talk  about  a  huge  lobby  by  A.T. 
&  T.  with  regard  to  this  bill,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  concerned, 
is  only  a  fiction,  a  fantasy. 

The  first  argument  which  Is  made 
against  the  bill  can  be  very  easily  an- 
swered, concerning  the  monopoly  of  A.T. 
&  T.  Let  us  look  at  the  record.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
could  not  point  to  a  single  business,  firm, 
or  commercial  (Y>eratlon  which  came  to 
this  city  to  testify  against  this  propoeed 
legislation  and  in  favor  of  the  propoeal 
which    has   been   made   by   the   dlstln- 
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guisbed  Senatar  tram 
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other  Senators. 

Let  the  Senators  who  maintain  that 
they  oppose  this  MU  hwaiMe  It  would 
put  every  other  eo—munteatlopg  ooaHBon 
carrier  or  equipment  supplyiag  Anns  at 
a  disadvaotage.  point  to  a  single  one  of 
those  firms  whkb  aaakea  the  same  argu- 
ments 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  deny  the  power 
and  resources  of  A.T.  It  T..  bat  I  think 
some  of  my  eoDeagoes  may  be  mder- 
estimattng  the  power  and  reeourees  of 
the  other  firms  in  this  communlcatkms 
business,  to  defend  themselves  against 
any  mnnc^Kilistic  pracUoes  of  any  one 
company. 

Furtbetmore.  if  this  bill  Is  not  passed, 
the  dangers  of  a  monopoly  will  be  in- 
finitely greater,  ainoe  A.T.  ft  T.  can  go 
ahead  alone.  Telstar  has  given  n  a  real 
headstart  and  without  this  bin,  other 
firms  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  in  the  field  at  aH  It  wUl  be  left  en- 
tirely to  A.T.  ft  T.  Therefore.  I  say  that 
the  creatlan  of  a  monopoly  in  A.T.  ft  T. 
is  being  furthered  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  and  wouU  be  fmtbered  by  de- 
feat of  the  bin. 

Second,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  said  by 
some  of  the  opponents  of  this  Mil  that 
despite  guarantees  within  the  bQI  for 
full  access  to  facilities  and  free  competi- 
tion for  equipment  it  will  be  Impossible 
to  enforce  the  propoeed  law  because 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  never  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  A.T.  ft  T.  telephone  rates.  I 
cannot  aee  the  value  of  this  argument. 
It  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  since 
we  cannot  trust  the  Ooveniment  to  reg- 
ulate the  industry  properly,  we  must 
therefore  hand  the  entire  industry  over 
to  the  Government,  not  Just  to  regulate 
but  also  to  nm. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  no  particular 
def oise  for  the  Federal  Commimirations 
Oommiaslui.  In  some  Instanrf ,  the 
FCC  has  certainly  not  done  the  Job  it 
ought  to  do,  but  the  very  deficiencies 
of  Government  r«gidatory  agencies  are 
to  my  way  of  thinking  added  proof  of 
the  undesirability  of  handing  this  entire 
enterprise  over  to  the  Government.  To 
do  the  Job  required  under  this  bill,  the 
FCC  will  undotttoiledly  need  some  beefing 
up.  But  to  reject  tliis  bill  on  the  groonds 
that  the  FCC  wtU  not  be  able  to  do  a 
good  Job  in  enforcing  it  Is  Ifte  throw- 
big  the  baby  out  with  ttie  bath. 

Tb  make  a  comparison  dose  to  home. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  reminded  of  a  sit- 
uation here  in  the  Senate.  Many  of  the 
ruies  of  this  body  make  it  very  difficult 
to  act  promptiy  and  effectively  on  pro- 
posed legislaUon.  Would  this  be  a  valid 
basis  for  argulns  that  the  entire  Senate 
should  be  bypassed  and  a  new  Govern- 
ment body  set  up  to  do  the  same  work? 
I  hardly  tiilnk  so.  Tte  amtwer  for  both 
the  Senate  and  the  FCC  Is  to  get  ahead 
with  the  neeeosary  reforms,  not  to  try 
to  bypass  the  body  entirely. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  the  aisument 
is  made  that  there  Is  no  hurry  to  pass 
this  legislation,  that  in  fact  we  wouid 
do  far  better  to  wait  for  the  develop- 
ment of  vtmt  la  know  as  a  sfnehrniws 
satellite.  A  ■yueteww  sataHlle  voold 
be  placed  In  orMt  at  an  altttnde  of  at>- 


22;M0  miles  with  an  ortattal 
wtkxttr  BmdtL  that  it  wonUi  make  one 
revQluttoB  abont  tlw  eartli  In  eaactty 
24  hours.  It  is  desM:  that  if  Use  ortrit  of 
the  aateUite  oouU  be  aynehrontead  with 
tl»e  earth's  rotatkm,  so  tlwt  to  eflect  the 
aateilite  would  appear  to  be  sTamling 
still  in  tike  lieavens.  it  would  be  far  eas- 
ier to  oonatruct  a  ground  station  to  keep 
track  of  the  satellite.  One  or  two  syn- 
etironous  sateltttes  oouid  do  the  same 
Job  as  dozens  of  lower  altitude  satel- 
liteSk  with  a  considerably  redooed  outlay 
for  ground  station  equipoaent  now  neoes- 
aary  to  track  lower  orbiting  satellites. 
A  syndironous  oommiiniratinn  satellite, 
g^ieraUy  known  mM  fiynoam.  obviously 
representa  an  advance  over  the  type  of 
sateQite  now  under  consideration.  If 
we  oould  go  direct^  to  this  type  of  op- 
eration, a  large  number  of  terminal  sta- 
tions would  not  have  to  be  built.  There- 
fore opponents  of  this  legislation  insist 
that  if  the  satellite  com m »n tea tions  cor- 
poration or  other  common  carriers  go 
ahead  to  construct  expensive  ground 
terminals,  they  will  hold  back  develop- 
ment of  the  more  advanced  and  more 
economical  Synoom  system. 

That  is  in  suhstanoe.  Mr.  President. 
the  argument  of  the  opponents  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  obvious  answer  to 
tills  argument  is  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  shouid  be  posed  as  an  etther- 
or  propoBition.  In  10  "»*»*^>»*  we  oouid 
have  lower  orbit  sateWtes  operating. 
while  under  the  beat  of  chmmwtanees. 
it  will  be  several  years— scientists  diCer. 
bat  certainly  U  wiU  be  a  nnmber  of 
years— before  we  have  rodoets  powerful 
enoogh  to  aend  a  Synoom  22jioo  miles 
up  into  space  and  control  it.  The  Ad- 
vent program  to  get  a  satdUte  bato  high 
aJtitodes  has  recently  experienoed  aev- 
eral  setbacks.  It  has  been  translerred 
from  the  Army  to  the  Air  Foree.  Tlie 
long-term  prospects  are  excellent,  but 
the  siiort-term  outlook  is  not  good. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  oar 
entire  communications  satdHte  program 
iliould  wait  for  this  de?elopment  when 
It  Is  perfectly  possible  to  set  a  leas 
sophisticated  satellite  oommnnieations 
program  into  effect  very  soon. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  those  who 
say  that  a  private  sateUtte  corporation 
would  block  piogieas  in  tttis  direction  is 
given  in  the  testimony  of  representattves 
of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautieal  and  Space 
Sciences.  Hughes  Aircraft  is  under  oon- 
tamct  to  NASA  to  develop  and  control  in 
o«1>lt  the  first  synchronous  sattilite. 
Hughes  Aircraft  therefore  probably  has 
a  strutigei-  and  more  direct  motive  for 
wmnttng  a  Ssmoom  satellite  eooaBoni- 
cationB  system  than  even  ttie  Senators 
Who  oppose  this  legislation.  Tet.  the 
spokesmen  for  Hughes  Aircraft,  when 
they  appeared  before  the  Senate  Space 
Committee,  strongly  supported  the  bin 
as  reported  by  the  Cosameroe  Commlt- 
toe.  Let  Me  quote  direeOf  from  the 
of  Dr.  Allen  K.  Pndoett.  vice 
of  Rn^MB  Alrexof  t: 


In  liiu  &  mu:  taa 

are  considering. 

These  are  the  words  of  the 
dentof  Hnghee  Airerafi: 

^%ls  auuia  prufUe 
wad  oppcrlanfty  for 


liweiiUfa 
to 


Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that 
this  bin  represents  a  giveaway,  that 
Qovemment  research  and  techno^igy  is 
being  given  to  private  corporations  whk2i 
will  then  charge  the  pnbUc  for  its  use. 
Those  who  make  this  argument  should 
come  rij^t  oiit  and  admit  that  every- 
thing the  Oovemment  dom  Is  a  give- 
away. Defense  contracts,  welfare  serv- 
ices, public  works  projects,  in  fact  the 
whole  ganuit  of  Government  acUvity  is 
a  giveaway  In  that  Federal  seryicas  or 
facilities  or  dollars  are  being  transferred 
from  CSovemment  hands  to  non-Qovem- 
ment  hands.  Let  us  make  it  dear  ttiat 
in  tills  Instance  the  only  tldng  the  Oov- 
emment is  transferring  Is  a  certain 
amniint  of  technology  and  ro^afc  launch- 
ing know-how.  Far  more  develgprawit 
and  exi>erimentation  is  necessary  before 
anyone  is  going  to  make  a  single  cent 
from  this  transaction.  In  fact,  before 
anyone  makes  a  cent  on  It^  we  wiU  have 
to  have  in  operation  an  effective  com- 
munications satellite  system.  I  consider 
it  no  disgrace,  no  giveaway,  and  cer- 
tainly no  disregard  of  the  piiblic  Inter- 
est for  the  Govenunent  to  contribute  to 
this  mighty  project  where  Oovemmpnt 
cooperation  is  necessary.  But.  where  the 
Job  can  be  done  by  others.  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  drag  the  Qovemment  in  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense  to  duplicate  the 
know-how  of  t2ie  publicly  owned  com- 
munications companies. 

Collateral  to  that  point,  when  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  first  advanced  by 
tho  Q/iiwi»ii«^i'a^i/M'«  i^  wBs  pPGiiosed  that 
stock  in  the  proposed  ooiporaUon  should 
be  sold  at  $1,000  a  share.  I  felt  that  the 
general  public  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  this  great  venture, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  investing  public 
cannot  afford  to  pay  $1,000  a  share. 
People  who  are  able  to  pay  only  $25  a 
share  ought  to  have  an  oinportunity  also 
to  buy  ashare  or  two  of  the  stock  in  order 
to  get  in  on  the  venture,  if  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  cosnasittca  #e- 
cepted  the  view  that  the  stock  wmMI  be 
sold  at  $100  a  share.  I  personally  «ilAd 
favor  a  reduction  of  that  flcure  to  $t5 
a  stwre.  One  of  the  amrnrlaafnts  pesid- 
ing  at  the  desk  would  reduce  it  to  $10  a 
share.  I  think  that  figure  is  a  littie  low. 
but  I  woald  support  that  as  agatnct  $liO. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  letting  tiie  small 
Investor  having  ttie  opportunity  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  part  in  this  great  and  his- 
toric enterprise.  Having  made  that 
statement.  I  think  a  warning  should 
ueverthdess  be  sounded  to  those  «nall 
Investors  who  may  wish  to  invest  in  the 
ptwpoaed  coriMrataoa.  For,  in  mw  iudf - 
it  wiilbe  a  siibsUntial  period  of 
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him  uoy  return  Ua  a  substantial  period 

of  time. 

Private  enterprise  has  brought  this 
Nation  to  its  present  pinnacle  of  eco- 
nomic success.  It  is  JM>t  a  peculiar  eco- 
nomic organisation  that  the  United 
States  happened  on  by  chance.  It  is  an 
important  and  necessary  complement  to 
a  representative  form  of  government  in 
which  each  individual  has  the  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  undertake  political 
activity  bat, also  to  work  economically  in 
the  dlreetldn  of  his  choice.  It  Is  not 
accident  that  we  have  chosen  the  path  of 
free  enterprise,  for  that  is  the  path  which 
will  be  ehoaen  l^  freemen  everywhere 
who  have  the  knowledge,  the  initiative, 
and  the  energy^to  move  forward. 

Were  the  people  of  the  muted  States 
to  disown  the  source  of  their  greatness 
and  turn  their  backs  on  the  successful 
methods  of  the  past  in  order  to  establish 
a  Government  monopoly  in  outer  space— 
and  that  is  the  (mly  monopoly  which  has 
any  relevancy  in  this  debate— namely,  a 
Qovemment  monopoly — ^it  would  be 
highly  detrimental  to  our  objectives  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

If  big  business  occasionally  endangers 
the  rights  of  the  individuals — md  I 
would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  it 
does — that  is  wicked,  of  course.  How- 
ever, how  much  more  dangerous  is  the 
threat  of  big  government,  with  no  checks 
at  all  on  the  rights  and  opportiinltles  of 
our  citizens? 

The  Federal  Government  is  big  enough 
right  here  in  Washington  and  aroimd  the 
world.  There  is  no  reason  to  set  up  a 
Federal  oct<w>tis  of  authority  in  outer 
space  when  private  initiative  can  do  the 
Job  efficiently,  effectively,  and  competi- 
tively. In  the  exciting  race  for  the 
frontiers  of  apace,  let  it  not  be  said  that 
the  American  people  had  to  wait  to  be  led 
by  the  hand  of  a  paternalistic  govern- 
ment. Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  enterprise  of  America  is 
concentrated  in  Washington. 

Incidentally.  I  might  say  that  so  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned,  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  labor  unions  involved 
here  are  so  strong  for  the  bill.  The 
woiidng  men  and  women  who  are  mem- 
bers of  these  imlons  do  not  want  to  work 
for  the  Federal  Government.  They  feel 
that  their  economic  Interests  are  brat 
served  by  working  for  private  enterprise. 

Therefore  I  si^  let  us  open  the  way  for 
all  mdiistry  and  for  all  our  people,  and 
for  all  those  working  In  these  Industries, 
and  for  the  small  investors  to  Join  in  the 
exciting  and  tremendously  important  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space  and  the  resources 
which  it  offers  for  the  peaceful  benefit 
of  all  mankind. 


HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
AGED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  being 
one  of  the  fearless  five  or  unintelligent 
five  or  independent  five,  or  whatever  kind 
of  five  one  wishes  to  call  us.  who  voted 
for  what  I  believe  was  an  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable  social  seciirity  health  care 
plan  for  the  aged  last  month.  I  feel  I 
should  say  a  word  or  two  about  recoit 
develoiunents  In  New  York  State.    We 


failed  In  our  attraapt  here  in  the  Soiate. 
Tliose  of  us  who  were  on  the  losing  side 
in  this  Chamber  took  it  in  good  spirit, 
and  there  has  been  no  bittemc^. 

Immediately  following  that  vote  I 
pointed  out  that  it  was  up  to  the  States] 
to  Improve  State  ssrstems  of  health  cart 
for  ttie  aged  and  to  do  what  they  couldj 
imder  the  circiimstances  which  existed! 
pending  the  introduction  of  a  proposal 
of  a  similar  nature,  perhaps  in  the  next 
Congress.  i 

I  am  delighted  today  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  a  new  program  ia^ 
the  State  of  New  York,  under  whlchi 
seven  major  insurance  companies  have 
pooled  their  resources  to  offer  new, 
broader,  noncancelable  health  insur** 
ance  for  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 
This  program  has  been  in  the  planning 
stages  for  several  months  and  was  an« 
noimced  only  yesterday  by  the  New  York 
State  commissioner  of  insurance  and  the 
sev^i  companies  involved  in  the  project, 
It  follows  upon  enabling  legislation  reci 
cmmended  by  Governor  Rockefeller  an4 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  NeiV 
York  State  Legislature. 

We  cannot  lie  still  merely  because  we 
were  knocked  down  once. 

We  must  continue  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  every  effective  way  possible!. 
A  number  of  things  can  be  done  which 
should  be  a  part  of  our  program  of  actioo^ 
One  is  the  kind  of  pooled  health  iiv^ 
surance  which  the  State  of  New  York 
has  Just  adopted.  I  imderstand  thai 
Connecticut.  BCississippi.  and  Massa^ 
chusetts  have  similar  programs. 

The  second  is  to  urge  and  encouraese 
the  States  in  every  possible  way  to  malw 
fuller  use  of  the  existing  Kerr-Mills  law. 
The  third  way  is  to  get  the  kind  o^ 
tax  help  which  has  Just  been  cleared  bcf 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  permit  employers  a  tax  dedua<» 
tion  for  prepaid  health  care  for  retired 
workers. 

The  fourth  method  is  the  continued 
efforts  of  doctors,  hospitals,  public  welt- 
fare  departments,  and  private  agencis^ 
to  meet  the  needs  of  aged  persons  wlie 
are  faced  with  catastrophic  illnessee. 
Excellent  progress  is  being  made  in  this 
area.  This  kind  of  work  must  be  f  osteren 
and  encouraged  in  every  way  possible. 
Finally,  we  should  continue  to  work 
on  the  kind  of  realistic  and  appropriate 
Federal  health  care  insurance  prograsb 
which  has,  for  the  time  beiiig,  beeii 
bogged  down.  These  are  the  things 
which  we  can  and  should  do  now. 

I  commend  the  New  York  State  ofll^ 
clals  and  the  seven  private  insuranee 
companies  Involved  for  the  great  strides 
they  are  making  to  provide  sound  private 
health  care  protection  for  the  aged.  I 
am  delighted  with  this  development;  lit 
is  highly  constructive.  At  least  in  th0 
State  of  New  York,  it  will  be  a  great  hel|> 
to  older  citizens  who  have  great  difft|- 
culty.  in  many  instances,  in  meetini; 
their  medical  and  hospital  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  cont- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRO  an  article  entitled  "Seven-Corn^ 
pany  Pool  Offers  Insurance  to  Aged  th 
State,"  written  by  Famsworth  Fowie, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  today,  August  17. 1962. 
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Thero  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 
as  follows: 

Bkvbm-Compant  Pool  Owtwmb  Insttkancb  to 
AOKO  IH  State — ^NOHPaorrr  Hkalts  Covm- 

AOX  AUTRORIZKD  BT  AlAANT   WlU.   COST  $10 

A  Month 

(By  Parnsworth  Fowle) 

A  new  health  Insurance  plan  for  New  York 
State  residents  aged  66  and  over  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  a  pool  ot  commercial 
Insurance  companies. 

The  Insurance  will  coat  10  to  30  percent 
less  than  present  policies,  according  to  an  In- 
dependent estimate.  A  basic  hecJth  plan 
win  be  offered  at  a  monthly  premlxmi  of  $10 
a  person.  The  cost  of  a  major  medical  plan, 
giving  extended  coverage,  will  be  t9. 

The  last  legislature,  acting  at  the  request 
of  OoverncH-  RockefeUer,  authorised  such  a 
pool  to  operate  on  a  tax-exempt,  nraaproflt 
basis.  Premiums  paid  by  subecrlbers  will  be 
used  to  pay  benefits  and  cover  administra- 
tive costs,  but  not  to  pay  dividends  to  the 
companies'  stockholders. 

In  the  Initial  enrollment  period — October 
15  to  November  15— all  residents  of  the  State 
65  or  over  who  are  not  actually  In  hospitals 
win  be  admitted  to  the  plan  without  physi- 
cal examination.  Those  In  a  hospital  may 
apply  and  receive  coverage  starting  31  days 
after  their  discharge,  except  that  coverage 
for  the  condition  that  sent  them  to  the  hos- 
pital win  commence  6  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date. 

CBOSS   SECTION    XXPBCTXD 

The  1 -month  open-enrollment  offer  Is  not 
luxuBual.  Experience  shows  that  when  many 
persons  sign  up  in  a  short  period  they  are 
likely  to  be  a  fair  cross  section  of  good  and 
bad  risks,  whereas  If  enrollment  without  ex- 
amination is  open  Indefinitely,  an  excessive 
proportion  of  below-average  risks  la  expected. 

Representatives  of  the  seven  member  com- 
panies In  the  pool  met  yesterday  to  form  the 
New  Ycvk  65  Health  Insurance  Association, 
which  wUl  shortly  file  the  plan  and  premium 
rates  with  the  State  superintendent  of  In- 
svirance. 

They  chose  Morton  D.  MUler,  vice  president 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  as 
president.  The  other  companies  In  the  pool 
are  the  FldeUty  &  Casualty  Co..  of  New 
York  (American  Fore  Loyalty  Oroup),  the 
Ouardlan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Security  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  the  Union  Labor 
Life  Insiirance  Co. 

The  plan's  two  parts,  basic  health  and 
extended  major  medical,  may  be  purchased 
separately  or  jointly.  The  coverage  wUl  be 
sold  through  any  Insxirance  agent  or  broker 
licensed  to  sell  health  Insurance  In  the  State, 
or  sold  directly  by  the  association.       ^ 

The  basic  health  plan,  for  $10  a  month, 
will  provide  up  to  31  days  of  payments  of 
up  to  $18  a  day  for  hospital  room  and  board. 
It  will  also  provide  up  to  $160  In  expenses 
for  hospital  service,  and  payments  for  surgi- 
cal operations  and  for  visits  by  doctors  for 
nonsurgical  care  in  a  hospital.  It  will  also 
pay  up  to  $7.60  a  day  for  up  to  31  days  for 
convalescent  nursing-home  care. 

ALTxaNATx  puuT  ormsD 

An  alternate  basic  health  plan  with  a 
somewhat  lower  maximum  hospital  payment 
of  $12  a  day  will  be  available  at  $8  a  month. 

The  major  medical  plan  wlU  cover  more 
acute  illnesses  and  protracted  health  ex- 
penses. It  Includes  80  percent  of  the  costs 
over  $160  for  hospital  services  and  will  cover 
hospital  room  and  board  beyond  the  first  31 
days. 

A  maximum  total  of  hospital  payments  is 
set  at  $3,600  for  any  single  period  of  hos- 
pitalization. The  lifetime  limit  for  medical 
expenses  under  the  policy  is  $10,(X>0. 
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In  his  statement  announcing  the  plan,  Mr. 
Miner  said  that  there  were  at  least  1,700,000 
persons  66  or  over  In  the  State. 

Many  of  these,  be  said,  already  have  some 
form  of  health  insurance,  and  about  125,000 
of  the  total  receive  old  age  assistance  or 
are  in  Institutions. 

He  estimated  that  there  were  "at  least  a 
million  elderly  citizens  in  the  State  who  can 
benefit  from  New  York  65.  especially  from 
the  extended  major  medical  portion." 

The  nonprofit  px>l  approach  to  meet  the 
health  problenu  of  the  elderly,  a  major  na- 
tional social  and  political  issue  In  recent 
years,  began  in  Connecticut,  where  the  per- 
missive law  was  enacted  and  the  plan  intro- 
duced last  year.  Mississippi  and  Massa- 
chusetts have  alio  cleared  the  legislative 
path  for  this  api)roach.  The  Connecticut 
plan  attracted  considerable  Interest  but  its 
experience  has  been  too  brief  for  insurance 
men  to  draw  conclusions. 

COMPANIES   CAN   JOIN 

state  Insuranoi  Superintendent  Thomas 
Thacher  announced  last  night  the  approval 
of  the  proposal  ti)  form  the  nonprofit  asso- 
ciation to  provide  the  new  plans.  He  noted 
that  any  insurance  company  authorized  to 
sell  accident  and  health  ins\irance  in  New 
York  State  was  eligible  to  join  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  legislation,  he  said,  presented  "both  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  private  en- 
terprise In  insurance." 

He  added  that  'only  time  and  experience 
will  demonstrate  Uie  extent  to  which  com- 
mercial carriers  may  be  successfxil  In  broad- 
ening the  health  msiurance  coverage  of  per- 
sons of  advanced  years  through  the  new 
association  and  uny  others  that  may  be 
formed." 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MrrcALF  In  tht-  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  b\^  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  reserve  the  5»2 
minutes. 


THE  FARM  BILL 


During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Keatinc's 
address. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  whether  I  correctly  understand 
that  I  am  not  pt^rmitted  to  shield  to  an- 
other Senator  in  his  own  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  corre<:t. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  propounding  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  may  I  do  so  in 
my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  yield  for  that  purpose  in 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound the  parliamentary  inquiry,  since 
I  have  an  hour  allotted  to  me  on  the  bill 
whether  it  is  permissible  for  me  to  use 
1  minute  of  that  time  to  submit  two 
amendments  to  the  faim  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  now  being  charged  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  yielded  the  floor,  and  that  Is 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  do  what  the 
Senator  wishes.  If  the  Senator  is 
pressed  in  some  way,  I  will  yield  the 


floor  to  him  and  resume  the  floor  after 
he  has  completed  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  SouUi 
Dakota  and  having  the  time  charged  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  understand  the  question  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  the  time  to  be  charged  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  must 
that  be  done  by  unanimouc  consent,  or 
has  the  Chair  ruled  that  it  can  be  done 
as  a  matter  of  right  under  rule  XXn? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  can- 
not be  done  as  a  matter  of  right.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 
Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  thank  the  Chair,  and 

1  thank  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Senate,  particularly  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  two 
amendments  to  the  farm  bill,  which  we 
will  be  working  with  and  legislating  on 
following  the  termination  of  the  debate 
on  the  bill  presently  before  the  Senate. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  submitted  which 
would  restore  the  intent  of  the  farm 
bill,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned  to 
precisely  the  same  position  it  occupied 
when  the  bill  left  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  May  of 
this  year.  The  amendment  proposes  to 
give  to  the  farmei  an  opportimity  to 
vote  as  to  whether  or  not  he  desires  a 
continuation  of  the  present  program  for 

2  more  years  or  whether  he  wants  a 
mandatory  wheat  acreage  control  and 
certificate  program  placed  in  effect.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  morning  press 
has  reported  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  "farm  leaders  in  the  Senate." 
of  which,  I  may  say,  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing except  what  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers, an  agreement  may  have  been 
reached  to  drop  the  fight  for  mandatory 
feed  grain  acreage  control.  Certainly 
that  is  an  eventuality  devoutly  to  be  de- 
Sired,  if  it  has  been  achieved,  and  thus 
permit  the  present  program  to  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year  on  feed  grains.  I 
certainly  think  a  similar  extension 
should  be  given  to  the  wheat  farmers, 
and  that  the  wheat  farmers  should  be 
permitted  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 
want  a  permanent  program  following 
the  next  crop  year  or  a  simple  extension 
of  the  present  program,  as  is  l>eing  af- 
forded the  feed  grain  producer.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  there  Is  no  reason  why 
the  U.S.  Senate  should  seek  to  disenfran- 
chise the  U.S.  wheat  farmer  alone  in 
this  country. 

I  shall  discuss  my  amendment  fully 
during  the  debate  on  the  farm  bill,  but 
I  desire  to  have  it  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table  so  that  all  my  colleagues  can  be 
familiar  with  my  intentions  as  to  wheat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  received  unanimous  amsent 
to  let  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
have  the  floor.  He  cannot  take  the 
Senator  f  rcMn  South  Dakota  off  the  floor 
now. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  understanding 
was  that  I  would  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  that  I  would 
yield  to  him  in  his  time  imder  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor 
under  all  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  will  revert  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  when  the  S^iator  from  South  Da- 
kota yields  to  him. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  did  not  understand 

that  to  be  the  situation^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  did  not  yield  the  flo*r. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    TtM 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  the  Chah-  rule 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Yoiic  has 

been  taken  off  the  floor  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  yielded  to  the  • 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  That  is  the  only 
purpose  for  which  he  yielded. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  not  the  floor  re- 
vert to  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  com- 
pleted his  parliamentary  inquiry.  It  re- 
verts to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld 
briefly  to  my  friend  from  Georgia.  i 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  yield  to  me.  This 
is  in  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  The  Chair  has  stated  the  unan- 
imous-consent request,  and  I  ask  the 

Chair  to  restate  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  making 
a  parliamentary  inqxilry.  Then  unani- 
mous consent  was  secured  to  permit  that 
time  to  run  against  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  has  the  floor.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  proposal  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  making. 
I  have  been  considering  undertaking  to 
get  a  similar  privilege  granted  to  the  cot- 
ton farmer.  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill.  I  am  considering  having 
a  similar  agreement  made  with  respect 
to  the  producers  of  both  commodities. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course  it  would  re- 
quire a  separate  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  pre- 
paring some  amendments  to  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  support  the 
Senator  in  his  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  give  the  farmer  some 
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dlBcretion  In  the  makixig  of  tbese  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  RXTBSEUi.  I  am  eomsdetelsr  In 
affxeement  wtth  the  Senator  on  that 
XioinL  Tbe  fanner  hat  had  little  diacie- 
ti<m  lately,  caeept  to  vote  hUnseU  under 
quotaa.  I  would  like  to  see  him  share 
m  this  mocram.  for  wUch  the  Senator 
has  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  wheat 
f anntf .  I  ffof""*»»^  him  for  making 
such  a  fli^  for  the  wheat  farmer.  1 
hope  those  who  are  sumwsed  to  repre- 
sent the  eotton  farmer  wiU  be  willing  to 
make  an  etiuaUy  strong  fight  for  the 
produeecsof  cotton. 

Ifr.  liONDT.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  made  a  valid  point.  I  shall 
be  hitfipy  to  discuss  it  with  him  when 
the  farm  bill  is  before  us.  Now  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KSATINO.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  colloquy  which  has  been  taking  place 
between  the  Senator  ftom  South  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  charged 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    That  is 

Mr.  KEATINO.  May  I  Inquire  how 
mu^  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbts 
Senator  has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  colloquy 
which  followed  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HH.  11040)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  ownership,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  a  commercial  com- 
munications satellite  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port HJl.  11040,  a  bill  already  aiwroved 
by  the  House,  which  provides  the  busi- 
ness arrangements  whereby  a  coaan&c- 
tial  oommimications  satellite  sjrstem  is 
to  be  established,  owned,  operated,  and 
regulated. 

IBS  Bumsaa  or  tkutab 

All  of  America  was  thrilled  on  July  10 
of  this  year.  The  American  Telephone  k 
Telegraph  Co.,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Government  through  NASA — National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration — 
laimched  the  Telstar  satellite  which  was 
the  breakthrough  on  transoceanic  tele- 
vision and  radio  by  means  of  satellite. 
All  of  us  know,  however,  that  this  event 
was  preceded  by  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  pioneering  in  that  field.  NASA  it- 
self was  established  in  1958,  and  at  that 
time  It  Joined  the  research  and  pioneer- 
ing efForts  that  were  already  being  made 
in  that  field.  However,  the  American 
Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.  was  the 
leader  and  pioneer.  It  is  reported  to 
have  spent  some  $50  million  in  the  de- 
sign and  manufacture  of  the  equipment 
and  instruments,  in  its  tracking  station 
and  equipment  at  Andover,  Maine,  In  the 
training  of  men  for  the  Job,  and  in  a 
host  of  other  ways,  to  reach  the  Telstar 
success  which  actually  followed. 


They  did  ezoeedlngly  w^  because  the 
very  first  trial  oi  the  experiment  was  a 
signal  and  apeetaeolar  sneoess.  It  wUl 
still  be  a  k>ng  and  painstaking  process 
befwe  a  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem will  be  totally  perfected  for  con- 
stant operaUcm  in  daily  o(»nmercial  use, 
but  the  eventual  success  Is  definitely 
assured. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that 
in  all  of  its  research  and  development 
of  this  project  the  A.T.  L  T.  used  its  own 
money  and  not  that  of  the  Government. 
A  otmtract  was  entered  into  with  NASA 
to  launch  the  Telstar  projectile  and  it 
cost  A.T.  b  T.  $2.7  million  to  get  that 
satellite  into  orbit.  i 

PCK-TELBTAK    STBtJCaLX  || 

For  a  long  time  brfore  Telstar  was  ' 
launched,  a  great  struggle  was  going  on 
as  to  how  and  by  whom  such  a  satellite 
communications  system  would  be  organ- 
ised, operated,  owned,   and  controlled. 
The  central   question   was   whether   it 
would  be  by  the  Government  or  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.    That  is  still  the  central 
issue  in  this  debate.    As  early  as  July 
1960  A.T.  &  T.  reported  to  the  Federal 
Communications     Commission,     calling 
for  allocation  of  frequencies  for  space 
communications  and  outlining  a  propo- 
sal for  worldwide  telephone  and  televi- 
sion hookup  using  about  50  satellites  in 
low  polar  orbits  at  an  estimated  basio 
cost  of  $170  million.    There  was  a  good 
deal  of  official  encouragement  of  this 
approach  by  both  NASA  and  FCC— Fed- 
eral      Communications       Commission. 
President  Kennedy  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Space  Council  headed  by  Vice 
President  LTin>ON  Johnson,  asking  for 
recommendations  as  to  how  a  space  com- 
munications    system     could     best     be 
brought  into  operation  at  the  earliesil 
practical  time. 

President  Kennedy,  on  July  24  lastl 
year,  upon  receipt  of  the  Space  Council'ii 
report,  issued  a  statement  asserting  andl 
taking  the  position  that  "private  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  XJS.  portloOi 
of  the  syston  is  f  avoried."  He  stlpulatedl 
a  number  of  policy  requirements  to  btl 
met.  In  the  main  as  the  legislation  de*^ 
veloped,  those  requirements  were  incor-J 
porated  into  the  legislative  measure  be^ 
fore  us. 

Hearings  w«e  held  on  this  legislatioK 
in  House  committees  last  year. 

A  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  de«4 
bated  there,  and  passed  by  a  vote  oil 
354  to  9  in  the  month  of  May. 

On  the  Senate  side  H.R.  11040  and  like 
measures  were  very  thoroughly  considt 
ered  by  several  committees,  including^ 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee;  the  Commerce 
Committee;  the  Aeronautical  and  Spao^ 
Sciences  Committee;  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciarjt 
Committee,  of  which  the  Senator  front 
Nebraska  is  a  member;  and  the  Poreigii 
Relations  Committee.  Literally  tho;ir* 
sands  of  pages  of  testimony  were  printed 
and  made  available  to  Members  of  Con^ 
gress. 

In  each  instance  in  which  a  committed 
reported,  its  report  was  favorable  to  thi^ 
bill  we  are  debating.  The  Kennedy  adrt 
ministration  is  in  full  support  of  th0 
bill.    This  was  shown  by  testimony  a^ 


the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorn^ 
General,  the  Fed&rtd  Communications 
Commission,  the  q>ace  agency — NASA — 
National  Space  Council,  and  others. 

It  was  a  happy  day  when  the  conclu- 
sion was  reached,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
that  this  newest  phase  of  communica- 
tion would  be  developed  through  private 
ownership.  This  assures  a  workable  and 
efficient  operation  of  a  system  which  will 
mean  so  much  in  terms  of  our  national 
leadership  and  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  peace.  As  all  of  us  know,  there 
is  hovering  in  the  background  the 
menace  of  Soviet  progress  In  the  same 
field.  It  is  of  tremendous  Importance 
that  we  retain,  and  even  increase,  the 
imquestioned  lead  which  America  pos- 
sesses in  this  regard. 

The  charges  of  giveaway  and  of 
monopoly,  raised  by  opponents  of  H.R. 
11040.  have  a  hollow  ring.  They  possess 
no  real  or  ultimate  merit  whatsoever. 
They  consist  of  tired,  outworn  argu- 
ments which  long  ago  have  been  dis- 
carded by  all  but  a  very  small,  although 
tenacious  and  willful,  group. 

The  business  arrangement  provided 
for  in  the  biU  calls  for  50  percent  of  the 
capital  to  be  subscribed  by  companies  in 
the  communications  business,  and  50 
percent  to  be  sold  to  the  public,  through 
stock  issues.  Six  directors  will  be  named 
by  the  communications  companies;  six 
will  be  elected  by  the  owners  of  publicly 
issued  stock;  and  three  directors  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Ample  provisions 
are  made  for  regulation  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  the  field.  This  Is  in 
keeping  with  the  longtime  national  pol- 
icy of  having  such  monopolistic  ventures 
subjected  to  Government  regulation. 

In  a  sense,  all  communications  com- 
panies are  monopolies.  This  applies  to 
A.T.  &  T.  and  to  all  of  the  other  com- 
panies which  will  subscribe  to  50  percent 
of  the  stock.  Years  ago,  America  strug- 
gled with  the  vexatious  problem  of  how 
to  reconcile  the  need  for  such  public 
utilities  which  are  monopolies  and  the 
need  for  competition  within  Industry 
generally.  As  a  result,  there  are  regula- 
tion and  supervision  in  many,  many  ways 
in  all  communications  companies.  Yet 
they  are  free  to  conduct  their  business  in 
many  ways  separate  and  apart  from 
Government  action.  This  combination 
has  been  highly  successful.  Proof  of  this 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  America  we 
have  the  best,  the  most  efficient,  and  the 
most  economical  communications  system 
in  the  world.  Anyone  who  ventures 
beyond  the  borders  of  tiie  50  States 
experiences,  among  his  very  first  Impres- 
sions, the  vast  difference  between  com- 
munications in  foreign  countries  and 
those  he  has  taken  for  granted  in  his 
own  home  State.  The  quality  of  service 
provided  by  private  enterprise,  as  we 
know  it,  is  superior  in  every  way. 

The  thinking  and  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  arrangement  provided  by  H.R. 
11040  are  to  retain  the  benefits  of  that 
system. 

THE    "GIVKAWAT"    FHAMTOM 

The  charge  of  "giveaway"  has  an  old 
and  familiar  ring.  However,  it  is  gen- 
erally discarded  and  disregarded. 
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That  notion  ae  applied  to  H.R.  11040 
has  been  repudiated  on  a  bipartisan  and 
widely  based  foundation  in  mcmy  ways: 
The  overwhelming  action  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  354  to  9 ; 
and  the  reports  of  the  congressional 
committees  and  of  all  of  the  Goverrunent 
agencies,  as  well  as  President  Kezmedy's 
position. 

Joseph  A.  Beline  is  president  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America, 
AFLr-CIO.  When  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Commuiucations  Subcommittee, 
the  idea  of  "a  (gigantic  giveaway  pro- 
gram" was  disciL'^ed  as  follows: 

Senator  PAsroax  May  I  ask  a  question  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Belrnef  Wtoat  have  you  to 
say  to  thlM  ■logan  'Jiat  has  developed  or  thla 
position  that  has  been  taken  by  some  that 
this  Is  a  gigantic  giveaway  program? 

Mr.  BKDUfz.  Wei:,  I  do  not  share  that  view 
at  all.  I  think  tttere  U  specious  reasoning 
being  employed  hei'e.  I  think  of  the  develop- 
ment of  many  thngs  In  the  United  States 
that  could  be  calle>l  a  giveaway. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  giveaway  first 
became  a  populai  expression  in  the  early 
days  of  Franklin  Cielano  Roosevelt.  We  gave 
away  to  our  allies  to  save  us  from  getting  Into 
a  war  earlier  than  we  finally  did.  We  de- 
veloped the  Jet  which  we  now  use  to  travel  In 
public.  It  was  developed  by  the  military, 
not  as  a  commercial  plane  to  help  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Unlte<l  States  get  from  one  side 
of  the  country  to  the  other  In  6  hours,  but 
as  a  military  development.  And  so  now  we 
have  a  rocket  which  was  developed  not  for 
the  satellite,  but  a  rocket  that  was  developed 
to  defend  the  Unlt^  States  In  case  of  aggres- 
sion from  a  common  enemy.  And  so  as  a 
byproduct  we  are  lifting  from  the  ground — 
because  the  curvatxire  of  the  earth  will  not 
permit  us  to  go  ever  the  sea  with  the  sta- 
tions— we  are  lifting  from  the  ground  the 
simple  land  static  ns  that  cover  this  coun- 
try, the  microwave  stations,  and  we  are 
putting  them  up  In  the  sky. 

Now  to  get  up  -o  the  sky  we  are  using  a 
rocket  developed  ay  the  military  for  mili- 
tary reasons,  for  V\t  defense  of  the  country, 
and  we  are  llftlnr  up  something  that  will 
give  us  an  easy,  qilck,  efficient  communica- 
tions system  to  augment  our  cables  and  o\ir 
radio  waves  that  are  now  In  use. 

So  It  La  not  a  give  away.  It  Is  Just  a  natural, 
ordinary,  understandable  development  of  a 
system  In  the  United  States  where  the  Gov- 
ernment does  do  for  all  of  the  people  what 
they  cannot  do  for  themselves,  defend  them- 
selves, and  in  a  :iew  war  period  we  have 
rockets,  and  all  these  companies  say  Is,  "We 
will  buy  a  rocket  and  pvish  up  our  micro- 
wave station.  SeU  us  one."  I  do  not  see  any 
giveaway  there. 

I  do  not  see  anj  development  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  with  taxpayers'  money,  of  a 
satellite  system.  That  was  developed  by  the 
Bell  Laboratories. 

This  seems  to  summarize  the  subject 
very  well  indeed. 

FOKUEX  PKKSIDEirr'S  HIF  SHOOTING 

Recently  a  f<}rmer  Member  of  this 
body,  who  later  graced  the  precincts  of 
the  White  House,  outdid  himself  again 
on  his  "hip-shooting"  remarks  on  the 
communications  satellite  bill.  He  also 
followed  the  old  pattern  of  accusing 
President  KemnKly  of  sponsoring  a  "gi- 
gantic giveaway."  but  in  a  very  kindly 
way  stated:  "I  don't  think  the  President 
understands  the  bill." 

Of  com'se,  this  was  said  in  spite  of 
President  Kennedy's  statement  at  about 
a  week  earlier: 

This  bill  was  cu-efully  drafted  and  •  •  • 
we  believe  it  ts   the  most  effective  way  of 


providing  for  the  development  of  a  commu- 
nications satellite. 

Furthermore,  as  we  know.  President 
Kennedy  gave  the  subject  very  painstak- 
ing and  consistent  thought  last  year  in 
formulating  the  pattern  incorporated  in- 
to H.R.  11040.  But  his  predecessor  im- 
dertakes  to  downgrade  the  nature  and 
Xhe  degree  of  President  Kennedy's  sin- 
cerity. 

Then  former  President  Tnunan  went 
on  to  say: 

The  damned  Republicans  and  some  Demo- 
crats are  trying  to  give  away  public  prop- 
erty. The  Republicans  will  give  awey  every- 
thing If  you  don't  watch  them. 

However,  months  ago  the  House  passed 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  354  to  9.  Only  9 
Democrats  voted  against  it,  although 
members  of  their  party  outnumbered  the 
Republicans  in  the  House,  261  to  176.  So 
agam  it  Is  a  question  of  a  "handful  of 
Democrats,"  which  was  given  such  fame 
by  President  Kennedy  following  his  de- 
feat on  the  medicare  bill,  except  this 
time  there  is  matched  against  former 
President  Truman  not  only  the  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  also  the  Democratic 
President,  members  of  the  Democratic 
Cabinet,  members  of  the  Democratic 
policyforming  bodies,  and  all  of  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  In  the  Senate,  only 
some  15  or  20  Democratic  Members  are 
of  the  same  mind  as  former  President 
Truman  on  this  bill,  while  the  remaining 
45  to  50  Democratic  Senators  favor  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  President  and 
the  public  generally  did  not  take  oiur 
former  colleague  too  seriously.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Jack  Jarrell,  a  reporter  who  has 
served  m  Washington  for  many  years  as 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  put  this  matter 
m  charming  and  very  proper  perspective 
when  he  wrote  in  the  Simday,  August  12 
Issue,  an  article  imder  the  headline, 
"Truman  Still  a  Hip  Shooter,"  with  the 
subheadlme  "  'Giveaway'  Remarks  Fol- 
low Old  Pattern." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  article  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

CLl/lUSE    WAS    INVOKED 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  during 
our  consideration  of  this  bill,  we  have 
been  forced  to  do  something  the  Senate 
has  not  done  since  1927 — Invoke  cloture. 

That  action  was  not  taken  lightly.  It 
was  made  necessary,  however,  unless  the 
Senate  was  to  become  a  roadblock  in  the 
path  of  progress  and  to  our  national  se- 
curity. The  invoking  of  cloture  was 
absolutely  required  if  we  expect  America 
to  malntam  the  gains  she  had  made  in 
the  field  of  satellite  communications  and 
to  perfect  and  advance  such  gains.  We 
must  have  this  year,  a  law  providing  the 
vehicle  by  which  such  gains  will  be  made 
possible.  The  filibuster  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  Senators  threatened  the 
enactment  of  such  l^islation. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Senate  make 
the  hard  choice  between  the  virtually  un- 
limited debate  which  distinguishes  this 
body  from  other  parliamentary  bodies  in 
the  world,  and  the  interests  of  naticmal 


security.  The  right  decision  was  made. 
It  was  the  only  decision  which  could  have 
been  made  imder  the  circumstances. 

It  was  rightly  said  that  while  Russia 
was  orbiting  with  her  two  cosmonauts, 
the  Senate  was  filibustering.  Others 
beside  this  Senator  reluctantly  but  wisely 
put  an  end  to  that  by  invoking  limited 
debate. 

MEANING    AND    IMPACT    OP   TKLSfTAX-TTPK    COM- 
MTTNICATIONB   SYSTEM 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
United  States  quickly  establish  a  Telstar- 
type  comfnunlcations  sjrstem  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  for  daily  use.  The  Soviet 
is  pressmg  us  hard  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  real  advantage. 
Should  they  gain  precedence  in  this  field, 
we  would  be  at  a  very  poor  vantage  point 
in  our  efforts  to  retain  world  leadership 
and  to  advance  the  cause  of  a  free  world. 

Recently,  this  Senator  had  occasion  to 
mterview  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  on  this  very 
subject,  for  television  and  radio  purposes. 
Senator  Cotton  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee.  He  attended 
the  hearings  on  the  subject  bill.  He 
helped  in  formulating  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  is  before  us.  His  views  and 
explanation  were  duly  televised,  broad- 
cast, and  reported  in  the  press.  They 
are  relevant  here  concerning  the  real 
necessity,  not  only  for  action  on  this  bill, 
but  also  for  prompt  action  which  will 
assure  that  it  will  become  law  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  interview  be- 
tween this  Senator  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
President.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
bill  will  receive  a  very  large  favorable 
vote,  that  the  slight  differences  between 
it  and  the  House  version  will  be  recon- 
ciled quickly,  and  that  it  will  soon  be 
sent  to  the  White  House,  for  signature 
Into  the  law  of  the  land. 

BzHXsn   1 
(nxxn   the   Omaha  World-Herald,   Aug.   13, 
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Tkuman    Still    a    Hip    Sbootbi — Oivbawat 

Rkmakks  Follow  Old  PATTsaM 

The  general  view  in  Washington  Saturday 
was  that  Harry  Truman  had  outdone  him- 
self in  his  remarks  on  the  communications 
satellite  bUl. 

The  former  President's  reputation  for 
shooting  from  the  hip  is  well  known,  and 
even  poUttcal  foes  of  the  "re-year-old  Mr. 
Truman  get  a  sort  of  nostalgic,  affectionate 
feeling  when  he  lets  go. 

First  thing  he  did  when  he  hit  Washington 
Thursday  was  to  call  the  communications 
aatemte  bill,  which  President  Kennedy  ts 
sponsoring,  a  gigantic  giveaway. 

Bat  he  made  it  known  he  found  no  faidt 
With  Ifr.  Kennedy  and  Is,  in  fact,  supporting 
him  heartily.  (Ifr.  TTtunan  has  changed  his 
tune  materially  sixicc  June  S.  1900,  when  he 
posed  a  question  to  the  then  Benator  Ken- 
nedy, seeking  the  Presidency:  "Are^ou  cer- 
tain yoQ  are  quite  ready  for  the  country  or 
the  country  Is  ready  for  you?") 
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On  TlMimliy.  Iw  dtantaMd  Ifr.  Kanntyli 
ooxmMttoa  wttk  tlM  (lirwnraf  ntaUtta  MU 
bj  M|lac  klndlf : 

"^  doat  think  the  Prwident  undentandi 
thAbm." 

Mot  evea  Ifr.  Kennedy^  hardeat-bltting 
polltiiMT  mmttitM  otwrge  blm  with  lack  of 
knowlailg*  of  irtiftt  be  Is  doing.  TbaX  b« 
does  what  poUtieans  call  his  "homework"  Is 
one  of  Washlncton's  facts  of  life. 

Just  a  week  ago,  the  President  had  said 
of  the  measure  Ifir.  Truman  condemned : 

"This  bin  was  carefully  drafted  and  we 
beUere  It  ta  the  most  efleetlve  way  of  pro- 
viding flor  the  development  of  a  commtinlca- 
tloos  ■atamte." 

ICr.  TVuman  went  <m  to  say  "the  damned 
Republicans  and  some  Democrats  are  trying 
to  give  away  public  property." 

nr  BASK  roaac 

And.  he  added: 

"The  B^nbUcans  will  give  away  every- 
thing If  you  don't  watch  them." 

But  the  Hbuse  passed  the  bill  overwhelm- 
ingly, months  ago.  Only  •  Democrats  voted 
agabtst  tt— And  the  Demoerats  outaumbeg 
the  BepubUoaas  tn.  the  Booia  261  to  176.  A 
Democrat  q>onaarad  the  bill  In  the  Ekiaae — 
the  chairman  a<  the  House  InterstAte  Com- 
mittee, Repreeentatlve  Ouac  Haibis,  of 
Arkansas. 

Democratic  Senator  Roanr  S.  Kxaa.  of  Ok- 
-  lahoma.  was  the  Senate  sponsor. 

Among  those  testtfylng  within  the  past  10 
days  in  the  Senate  on  btfialf  of  tha  bill  have 
been  Attcraey  General  Bobert  Kennedy, 
Newton  BUnow,  Chalmuin  of  the  Federal 
Oommnnlcatlons  Commlaslon,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Bosk — all  Democrats. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  and 
Depa^  l^aoe  Administrator  Hugh  Dryden 
also  said  the  bill  should  be  passed. 

The  Democrats  outnumber  the  Republi- 
cans In  the  Senate,  64  to  86. 

Tea,  sir,  ICr.  Truman  was  operating  In  rare 
form,  as  usual. 

KlHIWIT   3 
TkAWSCBZFT  OV  SBTilTOaS  HKUSKA  AMS  COTTOIf 
TV    AND    BAOZO   PBOGBAK    on   TkLSTAB  JOLT 

15.  1963 

Mr.  HaxnuA.  Today  we  will  dleeuaa  the 
laxmchlng  and  the  great  success  of  Telstar, 
the  commmaleatlons  satellite.  Our  guest  Is 
Senator  Moaais  Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire! 
who  Is  now  rounding  out  very  doee  to  four 
deoadea  of  service  In  State  and  National  af- 
fairs. He  began  his  political  career  at  the 
age  of  23  In  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature. 
He  has  been  county  att<B^ey,  mimlclpal 
Judge,  and  majority  leader,  and  speaker  of 
the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  came  to  the  Congress  In  the  80th 
session  and  served  four  terms  In  the  House 
of  Represratatlves.  He  and  I  came  to  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day.  he  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Senator  Tobey,  and  I, 
as  you  know,  to  fnlllll  the  tmezplred  term  of 
the  late  Senator  Hugh  Butler.  Senator 
OonoN  Is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Important  Commerce  Committee.  This 
ts  of  qjedal  Interest  to  lis  today  because  it 
was  his  committee  thst  ooosidered  tha  bill 
pertaining  to  sattillte  communlcatloBs  and 
reputed  it  to  the  Senate  where  It  ta  now 
pending.  Senator  Cotton,  with  that  intro- 
duction, I  welcome  you  to  this  program. 

Ur.  Cotton.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you. 
Senator  Hbuska.  Tou  know  as  much  about 
this  subject  as  I  do,  but  If  you  want  to  use 
my  membership  on  the  committee  as  baris 
for  dlacuBsion,  I'm  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you.  It's  ahvayi  an  honor  to  be  with  our 
Mends  from  Nebra^ca. 

Mr.  HkTTSKA.  First  of  an.  we  an  were 
thrilled  when  the  Telstar  made  Its  successful 
flight.  The  news  was  hxppCtj  recdTed  by 
everyosie.    I  should  Bto  to  afBk  yon.  Senator 


OoTTOV,  imder  whose  auspices  was  this  eX4 
perlment  conducted?  How  was  the  laixnchln^ 
arranged  for,  and  on  what  basis? 

BCr.  Oottonl,  The  launching  was  arranged 
for  by  VkM  Ben  System — ^the  American  Tele^ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  The  plant  at  An* 
dover,  Maine,  was  built  by  them,  constructed 
by  them.  This  Telstar  satellite,  of  whlcH 
this  is  a  r^roduction.  Is  the  product  of 
their  scientists  and  their  laboratories.  Thott 
paid  $3  million  to  have  the  Thor  Delti^ 
missile  thrust  the  Telstar  into  space,  undet 
a  contract  with  NASA. 

Mr.  HaxTsicA.  So  it  was  the  scientists  of  thti 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  wlafy 
designed  this  Telstar,  perfected  the  equips 
ment  In  it.  and  all  of  the  InstrumentatioO 
that  was  necessary  for  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Yes,  Senator.  Telstar  is  % 
monument  to  private  enterprise  and  lt« 
science,  to  its  endeavor,  its  thrust,  its  ambli- 
tlon.  and  its  ability.  The  result  is  that  w^ 
are  first  in  the  practical  use  of  space,  wt 
are  ahead  of  the  Soviets  and  everybody  else 
In  this.  Without  for  one  moment  discount^- 
Ing  the  splendid  work  done  by  all  Ooverni- 
ment  agencies,  and  especially  the  Spa4^ 
Agency,  the  actual  achievement  of  being  Nti. 
1  in  the  peaceful  field  remains,  and  will  reh 
main  as  a  monument  to  American  free  enters- 
prise. 

Mr.  HaxjfitKA.  The  ground  station  Installa^ 
tlon  at  Andover,  Maine,  is  property  belong|- 
fng  to  the  A.T.  &  T.,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cotton.  That's  right.  They  coat- 
structed  it  and  every  dollar  in  it  was  put  tti. 
by  them — ^not  1  cent  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  HKDSKA.  Senator  Cotton,  this  has  beeft 
a  fine  experiment:  it's  the  start  of  a  new  erai- 
Now  the  Nation  must  fashion  a  nationsjl 
policy  to  provide  for  the  continued  develops- 
ment  of  this  satellite  communication  system. 
Pending  in  the  Senate  now  is  a  bill  whid^ 
undertakes  to  speU  out  that  national  policy. 
May  I  ask  you.  Senator  Cotton,  to  outllnfc 
scnne  of  the  principal  features  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  GorraM.  Briefly,  the  bill,  which  cam« 
first  from  the  Space  Committee,  and  thoh 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Coia|- 
merce.  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Conununlf- 
catlons  on  which  I  happen  to  be  a  member, 
is  a  bin  which  sets  up  a  corporation  which  1^ 
a  skillful  combination  of  Government  aa^ 
private  ownership.  This  will  be  the  corporai- 
tlon  to  develop  the  permanent  communicS'- 
tiona  systsm.  The  space  will  have  to  be  dlj- 
Tlded  among  the  nations  by  agreement.  t|r 
we  keep  our  lead  in  this  field,  it  may  deter*- 
mine  in  the  next  10  or  15  years  the  fate  ojc 
underdeveloped  countries  and  continents  lib 
this  world.  It  could.  In  a  sense,  determine 
whether  English  or  Russian  will  be  the  world 
language,  or  the  leading  language  in  the 
world  in  its  literature  and  cultiu«  in  year$ 
to  come.  It  is  that  significant.  That's  why 
It  is  vitaUy  important  that  we  get  this  meas>- 
ure  through  the  Congress  and  start  now  to 
protect  our  lead. 

Mr.  Hbttska.  We  can  understand  the  imt- 
portanoe  of  leadership  in  this  field,  and  t 
think  generaUy  we  tiave  been  out  in  front 
for  the  past  10  years.  Now.  what  makes  yoW 
think  that  this  particular  measure  is  so  imf 
portant  to  retain  that  leadership? 

Mr.  Cotton.  If  we  establish  the  system  «{( 
^Mtoe  satellites,  it  will  mean  that  today*^ 
systems  will  become  antiquated.  I  am  aM 
cMer  man  than  you  are,  but  I  can  remembet 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  prep  school  we  talkot 
HxklX,  the  marvelous  thing  we  called  wir«*- 
less.  It  was  stunethlng  marvelous.  W^ 
hadnt  even  heard  the  word,  "radio."  Th^ 
sateUite  system  could  mean  no  more  tele*- 
phone  lines,  no  more  wires,  no  more  cablet^. 
It  means  a  system  of  worldwide  communli 
cation.  If  we  are  in  the  lead,  while  we  wonH 
aotuaUy  control  those  pcM-tlons  of  it  over 
other  countries,  we  wiU  infliience  thena  b«t 
cause  of  our  lead.  That's  what  is  important! 
That's  why  the  present  contest  in  the  Seq* 
ate.  a  delaying  contest.  Is  extremely  serloii  t 


to  the  future  of  our  world  Infhience.  Peo- 
ple in  the  Senate,  as  you  know,  make  speeches 
on  behalf  of  foreign  aid  and  our  foreign 
policy  and  yet  the  semlflllbiuter  that's  go- 
ing on  on  this  bill  right  here  could  do  more 
to  undermine  American  Influence  In  future 
years  and  in  future  decades  than  anything 
else  that  could  possibly  happen  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    That's  why  it  is  very,  very  serioiu. 

Mr.  Hruska.  The  report  which  your  com- 
mittee wrote,  and  the  discussions  which  have 
already  been  held  make  it  clear  that  in  order 
to  make  this  satellite  communication  at  all 
practical  and  useful,  it  must  be  affiled  to  a 
system  of  communication  which  will  dissem- 
inate the  messages  that  come  from  the  satel- 
lite. In  other  words.  It's  not  enough  to  be 
able  to  send  a  message  to  that  satelUte  and 
bring  it  down  to  earth  again.  When  it  does 
come  back  to  earth,  there  must  be  some 
means  of  delivering  It  to  the  people  who  can 
reach  It,  who  can  view  it,  who  can  listen  to 
it,  or  see  it.  Isn't  it  In  that  connection  that 
we  find  that  the  role  of  privately  owned 
commimication  systems  assumes  great  im- 
portance? 

Mr.  Cotton.  It  does.  Indeed.  As  a  matter 
cA  fact,  the  privately  owned  communication 
utlUties  have  progressed  in  this  field  throtigh 
ttie  years  from  the  first  telephone  to  the  first 
Atlantic  cable.  They  have  the  know-how, 
they  have  the  practical  knowledge,  and  tliey 
are  already  ahead  of  the  parade,  by  tlie 
very  fact  that  they  have  built  theae  ground 
facilities,  and  are  prepared  to  build  addi- 
tional ground  stations  to  carry  this  thing  to 
the  people  when  the  facilities  are  estab- 
lished in  space.  The  corporation  that  is 
set  up  in  this  bill  Is  a  compromise.  As  you 
know,  life  is  full  of  compromises  and  cer- 
tain legislation  always  is.  The  biU  provides 
that  50  percent  of  the  stock  shall  be  owned 
by  private  utilities,  and  50  percent  of  ttie 
stock  shall  be  owned  by  the  public.  Of  the 
15  directors — six  will  be  elected  by  those  who 
hold  private  iitock  and  six  by  the  utilities. 
The  other  three  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  is  probably  as  near  as  we 
can  come  to  a  combination  of  the  public  and 
the  private  force  in  this  bUl,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  good  bill.  I  wcnUd  rather  have  a  Uttle 
more  emphasis  on  private  enterprise — but 
it  is  a  good  bill  and  it  means  that  we  launch 
into  this  contest  of  the  century  from  the  free 
enterprise  standpoint  In  our  contest  with 
oxu*  rivals  and  not  iinder  the  kMuiner  of 
Government  ownership. 

Mr.  HxusKA.  Now,  the  opponents  of  ♦-><♦■ 
measure  are  those  who  advocate  outright 
and  total  Government  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  this  sateUite  commimlcatioQ  sys- 
tem. It  is  they  who  are  opposmg  tills  com- 
promise measure  which  has  received  the  full 
support  of  the  White  House,  of  the  admin- 
istration generally,  and  of  the  leaderslilp  in 
both  Houses.  It  is  distressing  to  many  of 
us  here  to  find  that  approach  of  tike  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  the  entire  ownership 
and  operation.  The  theory  Is  tliat,  tiavlng 
spent  billions  in  this  business  of  satellite 
launchlngs,  the  Government  should  be  the 
one  that  should  own  and  operate  the  sys- 
tems. On  that  basis,  the  Government  should 
have  continued  to  own  and  cerate  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  that  were  obtained  from 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  In  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. But  we  didnt  quite  do  that,  did 
we?  We  resorted  to  private  ownership. 
Have  you  any  final  comment? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  wish  we  could  impress  on 
the  good  folks  who  are  listening  to  us  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  highly  significant 
steps  In  the  history  of  mankind,  and  we 
cant  afford  to  wait.  We  must  push  this 
through.  We  must  use  the  skill  and  re- 
sources of  American  Ingenuity,  and  3roa'U 
find  that,  ustuJly.  where  men  are  striving 
in  our  free  competitive  system.  I  think 
well  triumph. 

Mr.  Hruska.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sen- 
ator Cotton. 
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"ADVISE  AMD  CONSBRT"— SENA- 
TORS RAKB  |a»d,000  POR  HOME 
CHABTIBSB 

Mr.  JAVnS.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  4  minutes. 

I  wish  to  annoimce  to  tiie  Senate,  as 
a  matter  of  great  Interest,  that  this 
summer,  during  an  S-week  period,  my 
colleagues  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  sponaored 
premiere  ahowings  of  the  motion  iilcture. 
"Advise  and  Ooaarat,"  in  30  cities 
througbont  the  Nation  for  the  benefit 
of  varioiis  charities.    It  is  very  gratify- 


ing to  me  to  haTe  been  able  to  make  the 
arrangement  for  these  showings  between 
the  producer.  Otto  Preminger,  and  our 
Senate  leaders.  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Diiksen. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
benefit  programs  raised  more  than 
$200^)00  for  these  worthy  causes.  BeoA- 
torg  have  every  reason  to  be  pro«Mi  of 
this  effort. 

•nie  project  was  undertaken  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  initiative  of  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Peter  Cusick. 

"Adn*e  and  Cmfrnl"  prrmierr  pntgrmm 


and  was  iwtmiptly  taken  vp  bgr  the  iiro- 
doeer  and  carried  UinNiKb  by  Mm  wHh 
the  cooperation  of  his  execnttre  ai^M- 
ant.  Nat  Buddlck,  and  of  Cotaulbla  Pic- 
tures, which  distributes  the  film. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonaent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RmoamM  at  this  point  a  list 
of  the  charitable  HisUtaiUttns  who  were 
helped,  the  cities  where  the  benefit 
showfn«rs  were  held,  and  tbe  Benators 
who  sponsored  them. 

There  being  no  obJectkm.  the  list  vas 
ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Raooau.  as 
follows: 


CItj  sad  SUte 


llwenit.  Arts 

I.UUp  Rock,  Ark — 

Ixm  AflS'WB.  Ohr.......*..  .......... 

1  teMTvr,  Oslo 


SxMDSoring  Senators 


Benefited  ebMitifls 


11 

\\  ilininnton,  Del. 

Mianii  lU-acK  FU 

Homthilu,  Hsiil 

(WcsBo.  ni 

ladisiMfaNs.  lad 

I  >(^  .Mabou  l0VS 

'I'oirk^  Ksas 

I«iil<rrinp.  Cy 

Ni'w  Orleans.  I.A 

lUriUnan^  hid. 

lluitan,  NiSM 

l>*«rr)<t.  *«<*! 

.MtaTMMMaa.S1^... 


iXMUlL  AI 
Omaha,  Ksbr 

Clnat  FaJU,  Mont..   - 

.New  York.  N.Y 

I'srjre.  N.  I>sk 

I'artiMd.  One. 

i-lilladelphlBrrs 

rrt>>-Wra«.  K.t—   

.-^oax  riUB,an*.... 

(^tariMton.  W.  Vs 

liistimoed.  Vs. 

Wnsliiiyrtos,  D.C 


Carl  Hardeo:  Barry  Ooldw«ter 

John  McCV^an;  J.  W.  FiArlKlit. . 
TtwnHB  H.  Kechet  Clair  Bm^... 

Oatkm  AUvtt:  John  ▲.  CamiU 

Pr— oM  BsMtt:  Thomas  J.  Dodd 

Caleb  Book  John  J.  WIBians 

Oeorsc  ArsmathprB;  Sis  iiiJ  L.  HaBand 

Htosm  L.  Pwik:  Omb  fc.  lionc 

SvssBtt  IMrkMn:  Pasl  H.  D««tea 

llsnw  C^wtaart;  Vance  Hartke _. 

B.  B.  Hlckaaloopcr  Jsek  M««r 

Frask  Cartson;  JasMi  B.  Faaisan 

Jska  S.  C<mttte:  ThroBtss  B.  Mattes 

■i—M  B.  Law:  AJka  J.  Ellenlw 

OtaanJ.  B«all,  John  M.  BuOw 

L.  BaltonsUU;  B.  A.  8mllh.... 

r^  MrNaimra;  PMUp  Hart 

llabert  Homphrey;  Miartm  MsCvthy 


Sdwsrd  V.  Loojr:  Stuart  ByninftoB 

Boman  I...  nmska:  Oarf  T.  CmrUm 

CMstoa  P.  AnderaoM;  Uoaate  Ckaves. . .  . 

Mike  MaoaBSkl;  Lee  Metc&U. 

Jacob  K..  Javlts;  Kenneth  B.  y«»*<nj; 

Queatln  Bufditk .  .  _ 

WsyiM  Msrse:  Maartna  Meabsrsv 

Uagb  Soott;  Jooepta  Clark 

Claitiome  P«S1;  John  O.  Paatore— 

Kart  K.  MiMdt:  PnHKis  OoaF 

Jiwiisw  W.  Itsndok))!;  Bstaact  C.  BfitL. 
Harry  ByrO;  Willis  EobertSQii. 


TJnlted  Ftmd- 

Arkaaaai  CMMreB*8  OdUmy. - 

Nmvy  Oiliiil  far  VianUy  TIawdiMMiwi  GbtUnm. 

Utkt  HiKk  Uaitad  Fuad  and  Colocadb  Bays  Raatii  ruad. 

ConaacUcDt  KHndaOam  for  Mental  Hetltti 

Dataware  Assodstion  tor  MeaM  II 

Vnltod  OFSbraiPKtoy _.. 

Cheat  «f  lic»alHku . 


Cbteaao  SatttaoKBt  AppeaL. 
lodlsBs  Meutsl  Uealtt  Aasoctstkn. . 


AracriesB  Canrcr  Boektr  aad  l»wm  Haart  . 
Cmnm  T>iaiiSBHa«  kr  Crippled  Chfldrm. 

Kaaair  Oipplad  OkSOnn's  Ho«Atal 

*Macialtaa  for  Bataadad  Cbfldreo 

Oreato_BjdtliiiQre  Madlcai  Onter 

vHrtn     C^fRH  of  BovtOB.  _  . . ___^__ 

United 


mm  of  Detroit. 


MteaesUfiaeietyiDrCrippkd  ChlUren  sod  MiimenU  AsndstlOD  kr 
Betardsd  CUldian. 

United  Oprebnd  Palsy  AasodaUaa  of  Obaalar  B.  Lai* 

Boya' Ctataa  of  OmalM.  .  „ 

BahaUlllaliaii  Oentar  mi  Albiuu^rqiw  and  Muttal  HeaUb 
Mantana  Sadetr  *r  CrippM  t^adrcn  la  Oreat  PaBa. 


National  Aaaoeialloo  for 

Atnwkin  Cnoer  Aselety 

.da. 


aad  M«UI|«i 


WaaMB^  Medial  Coilace 

Khode  Island  Amnctatlon  tor  Mairtal  HeaKb. 

(Awre  Beach  Dakota 

Uaitad  OSnkm  FMqrand  MntTi  Baatt 

Sbeltadof  Arms  HflspiUl 

WasMngtoB  Brhrwl  oi  Nars^  and  Pstty  Oarte  TmaA. 


FSSFtoar 


Jane 
Jair 


7aM 
Jidr 

JJBDS 

MIy 

July 


Jtfy 


July 
*Bly 


» 
17 

a 

10 

s 

Iff 

ao 

7 
» 

u 

2 
17 


.  Aim  27  ^ 


Jnna 

Mkr 
July 


27 
» 
11 
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PRIVATE  MEDICARE  PLAN 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  hare 
also  in  mind  caliing  attention  to  what  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kkatikg] 
referred  to  as  the  seven -insurance-com- 
pany pool  plan  for  health  care  in  New 
York  State.  It  Is  wdl  known  that  I 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Aitimaowl  in  the  MH  which 
was  before  the  Senate  for  health  care  for 
the  aglns;  and  I  have  every  expectation 
that  it  win  be  acted  on  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. But  the  New  York  plan,  under 
the  Ruidance,  and  I  think  the  inspired 
teadmhip,  of  Oovemor  Rodcefdler. 
demonstrates  how  critically  important  is 
the  private  aeetor  in  the  matter  of  health 
care  for  the  agtns,  a  matto-  which  I 
have  insisted  on.  and  finally  won  tn- 
corporatlon  of  In  the  so-called  Anderson 
bill,  and  which  has  proved  to  be  entirely 
valid. 

There  are  aUemaUvec  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  which  inteUis^it  leadership 
on  the  part  of  State  Koyemmeots,  In- 
suranee  oompanies,  oooperatires.  and 
health  care  plans  generaUy  can  brine 
to  the  piA>lle  attention  and  naalce  active 
for  the  public  cood. 

That  is  tlao  true  of  the  bin  of  Repre- 
sentative Cnxa  in  the  other  body,  which 
opens  UP  to  pension  sutd  welfare  plans 
greater  opportunitiea  for  health  care. 

I  thiBk  tt  to  IzrefUtaMy  true  that  the 
premimsB  wMch  nrast  be  charted  are 


too  nrach  for  persons  of  modest  income. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  aging  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $  1,000  a  year.  The  premium 
for  the  seven -company  pool  plan  an- 
nounced Is  $228  a  year.  This  amount 
cannot  be  paid  by  people  with  modest  in- 
comes, liaiiy  people  can  pay.  Many 
New  Yorkers  would  be  able  to  pay.  BnA 
the  fundamental  problem  which  was 
■set  by  the  so-caUed  Anderson-Javits  Mil 
^au  remains  the  problem.  That  is  troe 
in  our  State  and  in  Connecticut,  where 
the  phi8-65  plan  Is  In  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RacoBB  with  aj  remarks 
the  article  headlined  "Seven-Company 
Pool  OBers  Insuraooe  to  Aged  in  State." 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  17; 
and  the  report  prepared  by  the  Sociai 
Seourity  Administratioa  entitled  "Som- 
mary  of  the  OonnecUcat  65-ExteDded 
Health  Insurance  Flan,"  dated  June  79, 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
and  statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
tai  the  RaooiB,  as  foOowBt 

Sxvnr-CoicPAirr  Pooi.  Orraas  Ixsubanqb  to 
Acid  m  Staoc — HoifPsoFZT  Hkax-th  Covmm- 
ABS  AtmaoBiziD  BT  AiMort  Wni,  Cosr  SIO 

A  MOHTH 

{Bj  FkTBBWortli  Powle) 
A  new  liealtb  tasursBos  plan  for 

aoancsd  yssterdsy  by  a  pool  of 
dsl  Insuranee  eompanles. 


■me  Insurance  win  cost  10  to  90  percent 
less  than  present  policies,  acoordl^  to  an 
Independeat  eetlmate.  A  IniSlc  bcalth  plan 
win  be  offered  at  a  monttiTy  premium  of  flO 
a  person.  Tbm  oost  of  a  major  wwHeal  plan, 
glvlog  extended  coversge.  will  be  IB. 

■nie  last  leglslBtazs.  acttog  at  t2ie  jequwl 
or  Governor  Rockefeller,  aul3ua1aMl  sodi  a 
pool  to  operate  on  a  tax-exempt.  nonproOt 
basis.  Prantaeas  paid  by  eabesitbeis  will  be 
oeed  to  psy  beaeASs  am 
tlve  oosas.  but  ao*  to  psy 


la  Cbe  inlttal 
1«  to  Novaasber  16— «U  residaats  of  tlM  StaSs 
6fi  or  over  v1m>  are  aoi  aetuaUy  la  jMMi^teia 
will  be  admitted  to  tbs  plan  wltbout  physi- 
cal examlnatlcm.  Those  In  a  hospital  may 
apply  and  receive  coverage  startLqg  81  OMjt 
after  thetr  dlsdiarge,  exteyl  that  uufeiage 
for  the  txjtuUtlOB  that  seat  ttiem  «o  < 
plt&l  wlU  commence  6  moBtbs  aTter  tho  < 
tt«eda«B. 


Tack 


up  In  a  abort  pacsea  vmj 
Ukely  to  be  a  fata-  cress  eecttOB  of 
bad  risks,   wbereas   if  enrollment 
examination  Is  (q)en  Indefinitely,  an  exoesstve 
proportion  of  below-average  risks  Is  expected. 

panles  In  the  pool  not  yesaard^  to  form  the 
Mew  York  AS  Health  Insurance  AMorlatlon, 
which  wUl  tfiortly  file  the  plsn  and  prs- 
mlxmi  rates  with  the  State  snprrlntandent 
of  Insurance. 

Tbey  dkoee  Morton  D. 
4eBt  of  tfae  SftrtteMe  TJS9 . 
as  president.    The  othar  eompanlsB  In 


t 


cvnr- 
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ptx^  an  ttM  fidelity  and  Oasualty  Oo.  of  New 
York  (Amarlcan  Fore  lioyalty  Group),  the 
Ouardlaii  Ufe  Inaurance  Co.  of  America, 
the  ICetropcditaD  Ufe  Insurance  Co.,  tbe 
New  Toric  life  Insurance  Co..  Security  Mu- 
tual Ufe  Incuranoe  Co.,  and  tlie  Union 
Istoar  LUe  Insurance  Co. 

The  plan's  two  parte,  basic  health  and  ex- 
tended major  medical,  may  be  purchased  sep- 
arately or  ]<^lntly.  The  coverage  win  be  sold 
through  any  Insurance  agent  or  broker  li- 
censed to  sell  health  Instirance  In  the  State, 
or  sold  directly  by  the  association. 

The  basic  health  plan,  for  $10  a  month, 
will  provide  up  to  31  days  of  payments  of  up 
to  $18  a  day  for  hospital  room  and  board. 
It  will  also  provide  up  to  tlSO  in  expenses 
for  hospital  service,  and  payments  for  surg- 
ical op«»tions  and  for  visits  by  doctors  for 
nonsurgical  care  in  a  hospital.  It  will  also 
pay  up  to  $7.60  a  day  for  up  to  31  days  for 
convalescent  nursing-home  care. 

ALTXaNATE    PU&N    OFTOKD 

An  alternate  basic  health  plan  with  a 
somewhat  lower  maxlnaum  hospital  payment 
of  $12  a  day  will  be  available  at  $8  a  month. 

The  major  medical  plan  will  cover  more 
acute  illnesses  and  protracted  health  ex- 
penses. It  includes  80  percent  of  the  costs 
over  $160  for  hospital  services  and  will  cover 
hospital  Toom  and  board  beyond  the  first  31 
days. 

A  ff"^*<""«"»  total  of  hospital  payments  is 
set  at  $3,600  for  any  single  period  of  hos- 
pitalization. The  lifetime  limit  for  medical 
expenses  under  the  policy  Is  $10,000. 

In  his  statement  announcing  the  plan,  Mr. 
Miller  said  that  there  were  at  least  1,700,000 
persons  65  or  over  in  the  State. 

Many  of  these,  he  said,  already  have  some 
form  of  health  insurance,  and  about  125,000 
Of  the  total  receive  old-age  assistance  or  are 
In  institutions. 

He  estimated  that  there  were  "at  least  a 
million  elderly  citizens  in  the  State  who  can 
benefit  from  New  York  65,  especially  from 
the  extended  major  medical  portion." 

The  nonprofit  pool  approach  to  meet  the 
health  problems  of  the  elderly,  a  major  na- 
tional social  and  political  issue  in  recent 
years,  began  in  Connecticut,  where  the  per- 
missive law  was  enacted  and  the  plan  intro- 
duced last  year.  Mississippi  and  Massachu- 
setts have  also  cleared  the  legislative  path  for 
this  approach.  The  Connecticut  plan  at- 
tracted considerable  Interest  but  its  experi- 
ence has  been  too  brief  for  Insurance  men  to 
draw  conclusions. 

COMPAimS   CAN   JOIN 

State  Insurance  Superintendent  Thomas 
Thacher  announced  last  night  the  approval 
of  the  proposal  to  fcam  the  nonprofit  asso- 
ciation to  provide  the  new  plans.  He  noted 
that  any  insurance  company  authorized  to 
•ell  accident  and  health  insxirance  in  New 
York  State  was  eligible  to  Join  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  legislation,  he  said,  presented  "both  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  private  en- 
terprise in  insurance." 

He  added  that  "only  time  and  experience 
wUI  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  com- 
mercial oarrlers  may  be  successful  In  broad- 
ening the  health  insurance  coverage  of  per- 
sons of  advanced  years  through  the  new 
association  and  any  others  that  may  be 
formed." 


ed  pxirpoee  is  to  make  health  Insurance,  M'i- 
marlly  of  the  major  medical  type,  available 
to  aged  residents  of  Connecticut  at  reasqn- 
able  rates.' 

While  many  insurance  companies  (^11 
health  insurance  providing  so-called  bs^lc 
hospital  and  surgical  benefits  to  older  per- 
sons on  an  individual  policy  basis,  "ftew 
companies  have  deemed  It  feasible  to  wr|lte 
Individual  major  medical  policies  for  okjler 
persons.  The  chief  reason  for  this  has  btten 
the  fear  of  an  adverse  selection  of  risks,  ifhe 
main  purpose  of  the  Connecticut  65  plan  vfas 
to  pool  the  resources  of  the  leading  Insur- 
ance companies  in  Connecticut  so  tHiat 
major  medical  coverage  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  aged  persons  at  reasonable  pre- 
miums and  without  a  physical  examination, 
and  so  that  if  the  experiment  did  not  t\|irn 
out  well  the  loss  to  any  one  company  wQVld 
not  be  large. 

HOW  IT  STABTED 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  Qpn- 
nectlcut  65  Is  the  speed  with  which  the  Itlea 
of  providing  major  medical  protection  for 
Connecticut's  elderly  people  was  tran8la|ted 
into  action.  Early  In  October  1960,  ref^re- 
sentatlves  of  five  Htirtford  Insurance  com- 
panies began  frequent  meetings  to  disOuss 
what  could  be  done  about  the  problem.  By 
December  1960,  the  plan  was  in  draft  tofm, 
enabling  legislation  was  about  to  be  pro- 
posed, and  the  framework  of  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  Insurance  companies  to  mailket 
the  new  plan  had  been  organized. 

The  enabling  legislation  for  Connecticut 
85  Is  Public  Act  No.  96,  effective  May  3,  W61. 
Existing  regulatory  legislation  In  Connejcti- 
cut  provided  that  where  Joint  action  by  in- 
surance companies  in  the  State  is  regulAted 
by  law,  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  do  not 
apply.  Public  Act  No.  95,  1961  permits  lany 
insurance  company  authorized  to  do  the 
business  of  health  insurance  in  the  Stat^  to 
Join  with  other  such  companies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  major  medical  protectlati  to 
elderly  residents  of  Connecticut.  It  also  ;()ro- 
vldes  that  an  annual  financial  summarj^  of 
any  Insurance  written  under  the  plaa^  be 
furnished  to  the  State  insurance  conutais- 
sioner  and  that  if  he  finds  that  the  fc^rms 
for  such  insurance  are  not  In  the  publlci  in- 
terest or  that  the  rates  are  excessive,  he  tna>' 
disapprove  them. 

The  Associated  Connecticut  Health  Insur- 
ance Companies,  as  the  new  organizS|tion 
called  Itself,  had  early  decided  tl^at  no  com- 
pany could  Join  the  association  unlevs  It 
had  at  least  $100,000  annual  premium  vol- 
ume. Initially  10  Connecticut  compMnies 
associated  themselves  with  the  pre{)ect. 
Later  they  were  Joined  by  22  other  comptpies 
domiciled  outside  Connecticut.  Every  risk 
written  through  the  association  was  t$  be 
insured  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  with  each  mem- 
ber assuming  its  proportion  of  the  anvtiunt 
Of  such  insurance  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  A  bank  wasi  se- 
lected as  trustee.  The  Associated  Connecti- 
cut Health  Insurance  Companies  are  gov- 
erned by  an  executive  committee  wpich 
consists  of  representatives  selected  by  the 
members  of  the  association.  This  commjttee 
in  turn  selects  a  chairman  and  vice  cl^air- 
man  and  other  such  officers  as  majl  be 
thought   necessary.  > 


WHO   IB   ELIGIBIJI 

Any  resident  of  Connecticut  is  eligible 
for  enrollment  under  Connecticut  66  pro- 
vided that  he  or  she  is  (a)  a  resident  of 
Connecticut,  (b)  65  years  of  age  or  older,  or 
(c)  55  years  of  age  or  older,  working  for 
less  than  30  hours  per  week  and  the  spouse 
of  an  enrolled  person  at  least  65  years  old. 

Enrollment  was  first  offered  during  the 
period  September  1-30,  1961.  Eligible  per- 
sons who  failed  to  enroll  at  that  time  could 
not  enroll  In  the  plan  imtll  a  new  enroll- 
ment period  was  announced.  Persons  who 
were  not  eligible  during  the  Initial  enroll- 
ment could,  however,  enroll  during  the  first 
calendar  month  In  which  they  were  eligible 
after  October  1,  1961,  and  prior  to  January 
1.  1963.  Coverage  for  all  enrolled  persons 
begins  the  first  day  of  the  following  calen- 
dar month  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  A  hospitalized  Individual,  or  one  who 
has  been  hospitalized  on  any  day  within  the 
31 -day  period  preceding  enrollment,  cannot 
become  covered  until  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  month  following  a  continuous  31- 
day  period  In  which  he  or  she  Is  not  con- 
fined in  any  hospital  or  convalescent  Institu- 
tion. 

2.  An  individual  who  has  had  any  medi- 
cal or  surgical  care  for  an  accident  or  sick- 
ness within  90  consecutive  days  prior  to  en- 
rollment, cannot  receive  any  coverage  for 
this  "preexisting  condition"  for  the  first  9 
months  of  enrollment. 

Connecticut  65  is  available  without  physi- 
cal examination.  The  exclusion  of  coverag" 
during  the  31-day  and  9-month  periods,  re- 
spectively. Is  designed  simply  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  enrolling  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
gaining  coverage  for  a  known  health  con- 
dition. 

SUMMARY   OF  BENEITTS  UNDER  CONNECTICUT    6S 

Connecticut  65  is  primarily  a  major  medi- 
cal plan.  There  is  a  subplan  for  basic  hos- 
pital and  surgical  benefits,  but  this  Is  only 
for  persons  enrolling  in  Connecticut  65  who 
are  not  covered  by  any  other  basic  plan.  An 
enrollee  who  already  has  other  basic  cover- 
age cannot  elect  Connecticut  65  basic. 

An  eligible  Individual  has  a  choice  of  four 
optional  plans,  as  follows: 


SxrmiABT  or  thx  Comnkcticdt  66  Extkmsed 

HKAI.TH  INSUBANCK  PLAN 

(Prq>ared  by  Louis  S.  Reed  and  Robert  E. 

Malla,   medical   economics   studies   tmlt, 

division  of  program  research) 

The  Connecticut  66  extended  health  in- 
surance plan  is  a  Joint  undertaking  of  some 
32  Insurance  companies  licensed  to  sell 
health  insurance  in  Connecticut.    Its  stat- 


Option 

Type  of  coverage 

Monthly 

.No. 

premium 

1 

$lii,(KX)    lifetime    maximum    ma>or 
nudicitl  pxi>ens»'  U-Defit5. 

$10.00 

2 

■*.'>,(KX>    lifetime    niaxtnium    major 
iiiedlial  expense  benefits. 

7.  SO 

3 

$10.(N»n   lifetime    maximum    major 
mt-dical    expense    benefits    plus 
iirtsic  hospital  and  surgical  bene- 
fits. 

17.00 

4 

f.'i.fKK)    lifetime    maximum    major 
nii'dital    expnse    benefit*    plus 
ho-^pitul  and  surgical  benefits. 

It  50 

■  The  basic  sources  of  Informatloaj  on 
which  this  note  Is  based  are  the  "Conafectl- 
cut  66  Extended  Health  Insurance  Enrollment 
Booklet,"  which  is  an  official  description  of 
the  plan,  and  the  "Story  of  Connecticut 
65  Extended  Health  Insurance,"  a  brochure 
furnished  by  the  plan's  marketing  agency. 
Associated  Connecticut  Health  Insurance 
Companies.  The  latter  includes  doctuqents 
such  as  the  agreement  among  the  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  enabling  leglslntlon 
for  the  plan. 


The  basic  benefits  under  options  three  and 
four  are: 

(a)  hospital  charges  for  room  and  bo€U-d 
up  to  $12  per  day  for  31  days  In  any  one 
year;  (b)  hospital  charges  for  special  serv- 
ices up  to  $125  in  any  one  year;  and  (c)  doc- 
tor's charges  for  surgery  up  to  amounts  set 
forth  In  a  schedule  and  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $360  in  any  one  year  for  all  operations. 

MAJOR    MEDICAL    BENrFTTS    UNDEB 
CONNECTICUT    «5 

Under  the  major  medical  benefits  plan  the 
policyholder  Is  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of 
100  percent  for  some,  and  80  percent  for 
other,  covered  charges  for  acute  and  conva- 
lescent hospital  care,  surgery,  physician's 
services  in  the  office,  home,  or  hospital,  and 
the  services  of  registered  graduate  nurses — 
all  over  and  above  a  deductible,  and  up  to 
specified  limits  for  any  one  year  and  for  life. 

The  deductible  is  $100  plus  the  anaounts 
payable  under  the  Connecticut  65  basic  hos- 
pital and  surgical  benefits  plan,  whether  cm* 
not  the  policyholder  has  such  coverage.    If 
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l€8i7 


ttaa 


pollq^koMar 
OomMcttca* 

the  payments  under  «uch  laaaraaoe  will 
cover  the  baeic  henellte  part  of  tlie  Oeduct- 
Ible.  In  no  case,  bowerer.  Is  the  deductible 
less  than  f  IW  ptaa  Oonncetlcut  €F%  bwie 


pital 

under  options  one  and  three  (tlM  $10jOOO 
lifetime  maximum)  only  up  to  |18  per  day 
m  acate  hospitals  and  $10  per  day  for  90  days 
la  ooavl— neat  taoapttals.  VoOmr  apOama 
two  and  four  <ttH  $MIOO  llfiillmii  —  ■limiiii) 
ouch  chaic**  ■<*  eoveied  only  up  to  $L6  per 
day  in  acute  hospttals  and  up  to  $8  per  day 
for  00  days  In  oonvaleaoent  hospitals.  Dn- 
der  ofAlona  one  and  three,  surreal  charges 
are  covered  up  to  16S^  percent  xyt  the  maxi- 
mum anowaaee  (or  tbe  various  operatioaa 
as  set  forth  In  the  ptea's  mtmtlnim:  oadsr 
options  two  and  floor  they  are  omened  op  to 
100  percent  of  thsss  aUowaneaa.  Undsr  all 
cations  doctors'  charges  for  adaalxUsterinc 
anesthesia  are  covered  only  tip  to  30  percent 
of  the  maximum  aOowaMe  for  surgical 
charges.  Doctor^  charges  for  other  profee- 
stoaal  —  ricj—  are  coesrsd  «p  to  ••  per  oal- 
endar  day  per  doctor  uadcr  opttons  one  and 
Uinm  aasi  op  So  #5  per  day  wniler  opMons 
two  aiMl  four.  RiSgl stared  ntuaas'  ohaises 
are  covered  up  to  |18  per  day  lor  all  such 
nursing  services  tinder  options  one  and  three 
and  up  to  $1$  per  day  under  opttene  two  and 
four. 

Ooee  the  de«aetlble  has  been  Mtlahwl 
the  BMiJor  msdieai  pUa  pays  100  peroeat 
of  the  first  $260  of  hospital  charges  aad  M 
percent  oC  the  remainder,  and  00  percent  of 
covered  charges  for  all  other  aervicea.  In  no 
single  year  wW  the  plan  pay  any  more  than 
one-half  of  the  tlfethne  ■aaximuHi  ($10,C 
or  OtjOOO  depsMdlBg  on  the  optton) 
which  the  iBdtTtdual  te  ewoHed.  Ai 
ie  ezampla  at  the  taSBeftta  provided 
Ooainectieut  «i  is  mbarnxx  in  the 
lUustratiaa. 

or  m 


TlM  Ant  eamllT— It.  as  has  been  naUA, 
was  reatrleted  to  a  aUisle  aianth — Oepteeabar 
1061.  Durtjag  this  enrollmoat  period,  intaai- 
slve  advcrtlsiag  was  conducted  through  radio 
and  teleTlslon  media,  newspapers,  and  direct 
BaaOlng  techtitqnes.* 

As  a  reaeOt  at  this  |hiiiiHito1 
some  si3U  peraone  alined  op.  Thim  la 
proxtaaatety  •  peroent  at  the  MSjOOO 
06  and  over  hi  OoaaaeStoiit.  Over  06  psr- 
cent  of  those  eniolUnt  took  optAaos  oas 
and  two.  which  offer  auk}or  medical  bene- 
fits only.  It  may  be  aasnmed  that  most  ol 
these  already  had  basic  eorerage  through 
other  plaiM.  (Available  data  Indicates  that 
well  over  60  percent  of  the  aged  in  Con- 
nectfteat  ha««  haaltli  taaniranee  protection 
throush  Blue  Cmaa  IMne  Bhtekl.  Insuranne 
compaiileB  aad  Indepemflent  plana.  Soma 
Of  these,  being  ampkiyed  or  dependent  wives 
or  husbands  of  employed  persons,  may  have 
major  medical  type  protection  through 
their  place  of  employment.) 

Another  open  enroUoMnt  petlod  was  held 
during  the  period  AprU  10-00,  19C2,  Dur- 
ing this  time  6,143  Sfsd  psnnns  enronod. 
No  decision  has  yet  besu  made  relative  to 
f  uttire  enrollaaent  activities. 

Thus  far.  it  appeaca.  Connecticut  66  has 
brotight  a  form  of  major  medical  protection 
to  about  11.5  peroent  of  the  aged  popula- 
tion of  CtMinectleut.*   What  the  future  mar- 


•  Winiam  W.  Seery  "Connecticut  66  •  •  • 
A  New  Dimension  In  Bealth  Tnsurvnce," 
Healtti  Insarmnee  Review,  J^irll  lOtI,  p.  IB. 

*Some  lUMO  agsd  panoM  la  the  StsOs 
are  reciptanto  at  old  ace  aaalataBCie.  neelve 
medical  cmt*  frooa  tiila  aourea.  aad  tha 
not  in  the  oHU-kat  tor  health  Insam nea. 


be.  fa  llM  light  «<  the  float  of  thOs 

protection  in  relation  to  the  incomea  at 
Oiiiiiiat.^h.al'a  aged,  can  oalf  ha  eoojecturad. 
No  valid  operational  data  are  as  yvt  avaU- 
iMe  for  Oonaaetteut  m.  Bssmmb  at  the 
dadnetthle  aad  the  wmtUa^  period  for  haae- 
flts  tbr  prswslatif^  eondlttwia.  the  plaa  will 
faU  eialna  eoota  for  at 
XlM  apnamms  at  Oha 
haw  stated  that  it  was  thstr  hope 
administrative  expenses  of  the  plaa.  hicliMl- 


Ingi 

be  held  to  M-UK  ftiait  at  premiiUM. 
Preliminary  data  indicate  that  a  dalm  eati- 
mote  at  00  percent  of  piaiuliuua  Is  ha  ociter. 
HcMfsvct,  for  the  Teasooi  titiWcsite 
valid  upeiatloaal  Aata  wlO  ne^  be 

An  ISuetratlon  of  heneSta  paM  uiidei'  op- 
tion three  of  0(»inecticut  08  for  uisdleal 
and  hospital  uipwwss  resutttaf  tnm  a  iieort 

attack  follows: 


i 


Rmi  1.  Hospital  expraaes: 

A.  Oeneral  hospttat  »  d*V«.  at  OS 

B.  Other  hospital  chantes--- 

C.  Convalcsoent  bospilal,  14  dafM,  at  $10.. 


Item  t.  Doctert  few,  drags,  etc.; 

A.  Doctors,  51  caOa 

B.  rraacripttoD  drasa 

C.  Proatbettc  appttmoe. 


Total.. 
TotaL. 


TMal 


CO 

Expenses 

eoverad  by 


t4as.oo 
as.«s 

ISIiSS 


Mses 
ei.« 

U.SO 


1, 587.  SO 


fimeo 


moo 


130.00 


Expenses 
of  atvpa 

eovered  t 


Pr 


«Bii.eo 


EXPCDSIB 
CO  vend  by 


tuaeo 

SMl«6 

MOise 


17.  SB 


am 


07.00 


1.011.00 


'  Since  the  hjT>ot!ietlcal  policyholder  has  Conrn 
deductible  is  salisted  ucept  ior  tbe  $100  cash  outlay. 


e6  beai^  Hie  ■—"inmti  in  ool.  3  ai 
Tbe  asMnKsiaaoL  4  weuldbe  paMaa 


la  ten.    Hanoetba 


Payable  at  80  peroaaft 

Total  arpwuw  paid  by  C<mnwttr«t  BS  naajor 
Total  expeasH  paM  by  CeBantMnA  SB  bMh. 


Tetal  payiasot  by 


t 


Total  expenses $1.1 

Total  paid  by  Connecticut  66 i, 210.28 


f 


Bemainder  pdd  by  polkybolder. 


m.a 


Han.—U  iwrik-yhaitlT  had  tiha  mmim  mietcel  coverage  only  (option  I)  Coonectleot  SB  wtnM  have  paid 
S77V.3B  of  tbe  total  expense.    Under  opUon  2,  tt  would  liave  paid  $663.SB,  md  uaitar  option  4,  ti,0SS.S8. 


TAX  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  flnaUT. 
I  wloh  to  make  a  comment  m>an  the 
hppeonnee  of  Secretary  of  the  TreMUzy 
DUlon  before  the  Jalnt  EooDoinie  Oom- 
mlttee  this  marDin^  I  urged  the  Secre- 
tsuT  to  sabmit  to  the  Coasreas  befone 
odjomuneiit  the  admin  iotratton'O  plan 
for  tax  refTtekn,  on  two  grouDfds:  TirA, 
that  it  would  be  v^r  reassurins  to  know 
aoBBe  of  tbe  wsiys  of  avotdins  the  dan- 
cer of  receaslon  by  showing  people  what 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  in  their  plan- 
ning and  estimatea;  second,  it  would 
oiable  the  country  and  the  Concress  to 
really  submit  this  tax  plan  to  the  elec- 
torate aad  come  back  here  In  January 
preiKored  to  Tote  oo  it.  

The  PRESZDINa  OFFICER.  The 
thne  of  the  Sesiator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  I  yiekl  myadf  1  more 
BSillllt6> 


The  dancer  io  that  if  it  Jo  not  done 
that  way.  U  the  artoainiatgatton  katpm 
the  pten  in  its  pocket  the  Secretary 
oaid  it  wao  not  ready,  but  ii  ean  be  foi- 

ten  ready  in  a  month — and  then  oomeo 
back  with  it  in  January,  we  «ha]l  aipain 
have  tax  revision  delayed,  perhaps  dio- 
oaembered.  as  the  present  tax  bill  has 
been  dismembered,  and  we  shall  not  get 
to  it  until  next  August  or  SepUmher. 

It  seems  to  me  that  U  we  had  a  tax 
proposal  before  us  before  we  went  home, 
we  would  have  saved  a  whole  legislative 
year,  and  would  reassure  the  American 
pec^le  in  a  way  in  which  I  do  not  think 
anything  else  would,  as  to  the  future 
of  the  economy,  and  also  idve  opportu- 
nity for  prompt  actioQ,  because  the  peo- 
ple would  have  framinwl  It  and.  i^h 
sense,  have  voted  an  it.  and  given  oo 
an  opportunity  to  vote  tt  up  or 
in  thenej^oeosAonof  CoBsnaa. 
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COIOCBRCIAL   CX>MlCDNICATIONS 
tU^TEUJTR  SYSTEM 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  UU  (HJL  11040)  to  provide  for  the 
MtabUshment,  ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  eonunercial  communica- 
tions satellite  ssrstem,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

rolL 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  next  the  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kxfauvxr]  ,  and  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  which  refers  to  the  guarantee 
that  stock  shall  be  sold  at  $10  per  share, 
so  that  all  members  of  the  public  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  in  on  the 
program.  It  is  identified  as  "6-15- 
62-M."       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
amendment  identified  as  "M"  or  "N"? 

Mr.  MORSE.    "M." 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.     "M." 

The  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkoislativx  Clksk.  On  page  34, 
line  20,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  pe- 
riod and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followins:  "which  shall  be  sold  at  a 
price  of  $10  for  each  share  and  in  a 
manner  to  instire  the  widest  distribution 
to  the  American  public  and  among  the 
communications  common  carriers.". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment, I  merely  wish  to  say  that  this 
question  was  discussed  by  our  committee 
at  some  length.  The  bill  provides,  on 
page  38: 

The  sbSTM  of  luoh  itoek  Initially  offered 
ih«U  be  sold  at  a  pries  not  in  exossa  of 
HOC  for  aaoh  ihara. 

We  thought  It  advisable  to  stay  with 
the  figure  of  $100.  That  point  could 
be  argued  one  way  or  another,  but  we 
gave  the  question  oonatderable  oonsld- 
eratton.  We  have  stipulated  not  that 
the  figure  of  $100  be  a  fixed  prloe,  but 
t^t  the  price  be  "not  in  excess  of  $100 
for  each  share." 

Therefore,  X  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEFAX7VER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  first? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, yes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
only  10  of  the  1,100  common  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  sell  at 
prices  in  axceis  of  $100  a  share? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  not  know 
that.  Our  oommltteo  went  into  the 
question.  X  suppose  at  the  time  it  would 
have  made  little  dlffertnoe  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  because  of  the  situation 


we  now  face  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iUk. 
PastoreI  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  to  the  committee 
amendment.  ' 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendments  intended  to  be  pr»<)- 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KEFAUVER]  for  himself  and  oth0r 
Senators,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsar, 
identified  as  "F". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  please  give  the  date  of  ti|ie 
amendments? 

Mr.   MORSE.     8-13-62— F. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTjie 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  hi- 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
it  is  proposed  to  delete  line  11,  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

(4)  exercise  such  direct  control  and  sju- 
pervlslon  over  negotiations  and  relation- 
ships. 

On  page  25,  line  13.  it  is  proposed  to 
delete  "may  be"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  President  or  his  delegate 
may  deem". _^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  OPe- 
gon  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastori]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morsx]  to  the  committee  ameejd- 
ment. 

On  a  division,  4he  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  Up 
the  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Hii- 
7At7ViR]  for  himself  and  other  Senators. 
of  which  X  am  one  of  the  cosponseirs. 
Identified  as  "8-13-62—0." 

This  amendment,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  amendments  I  will  call  up  wis 
afternoon  were  researched  and  draflied 
by  the  staff  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee,  which  is  most  Mily 
directed  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KirATTVBtl,  who  is  principal  spon- 
sor of  this  amendment. 

This  staff,  which  has  been  handplclted 
by  Senator  Kifauvxr  and  his  talenlted 
and  effective  staff  director,  Mr.  Fenst^r- 
wald,  contains  some  of  the  best  yoip|ng 
legal  talent  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
to  encounter. 

I  commend  Senator  Kxtattvir  for  this 
staff  and  I  commend  the  staff  on  the  dili- 
gence and  ability  which  they  have  shown 
throughout  this  debate  and  in  particular 
for  their  contributions  to  the  legislative 
process  which  these  amendments  woiild 
aooompUsh  if  accepted  by  the  Senate, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  26, 
it  is  proposed  to  add  after  line  5 : 

(8)  so  exercise  bU  authority  as  to  ensvire 
that  the  corporation  will  adopt  the  most  effi- 
cient and  advanced  technology,  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  debate,  I  move  to  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
to  the  committee  amendment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, of  which  I  am  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors.  identified  as  "&-13-62 — J." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  27, 
line  12,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  words 
"where  appropriate"  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "unless  not  in  the  public 
interest." 

On  page  27,  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
delete  the  period  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  in  each  case  where  the  cor- 
poration procures  apparatus,  equipment 
and  services  other  than  by  competitive 
bidding,  the  Commission  shall  within 
thirty  days  after  any  decision  is  made, 
file  a  full  report  thereof  with  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice setting  out  in  full  the  reasons  for 
dispensing  with  competitive  bidding". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendments  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
KirAuviRl  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, of  which  I  am  coaponsor,  identified 
as  "8-13-62—0." 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lsoislativb  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  after  "suc- 
ceeds." the  following:  "The  three  direc- 
tors shall  Include  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State,  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  debate,  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastors!  to  lay  on  the  table 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Motsb]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxrAxnm],  of 
which  I  am  one  of  the  oomxmsors. 
identified  as  "8-13-62-^." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  IJEGISLATXVK  Clkek.  On  page  36. 
it  is  prtHTOsed  to  insert  between  lines  17 
and  18.  the  following: 

(4)  and  shaU  do  aU  things  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  the  poirvrs  given  him  hy  this 
Act  to  further  the  natlooal  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  debate.  I  move  to  lay 

the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The 
question  is  (m  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
an  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor fnmi  Tennessee  [Mr.  KnrAUvn],  of 
which  I  am  a  ooeponsor.  identified  as 
"8-13-62— W." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LsoxstATivE  Clsbk.  On  page  21. 
line  22,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  word 
"unique." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  debate.  I  move  to  lay 

the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreetng  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Ifr.  President.  I  eaU  up 
an  amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Tenneeeee  (Mr.  KtrAvm].  of 
which  I  am  a  ooeponsor  identified  as 
"8-lS-«a— AA." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  tiie  Senator  from  Oreion 
wlU  be  sUted. 

Tht  LaoxsLATivi  CuntK.  On  page  II. 
beginning  on  IbM  10,  It  is  proposed  to 
delete  the  words  "where  oongtetent  with 

the  provisions  ol  this  Aet".  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFiCUi.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.PASTORZ;.  Mr.  Pretldent.  if  there 
is  no  further  dtfbate.  I  more  to  lay  the 

amendment  on  the  table.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFiCJLK.  TtM 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Idand. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  IfORBB.  ICr.  President,  X  eall  up 
an  amendment  offered  by  tbe  Senator 
from  Tennessee  Cllr.  KVAtnm].  of 
which  I  am  one  of  the  oospooior*— a  Teiy 
important    amnndmtnt— Identlfled    m 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Lboislativi  Cliik.  On  page  22, 
line  13,  it  is  int>poeed  to  after  the  semi- 
colon add  the  words  "and  sateUite  ter- 
minal stations."  and  delete  subsection 
(4)  beginning  on  line  23  of  page  22. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  debate.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  ttie  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rliode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
another  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kstauvki]  , 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  identified  as 
"8-13-62— OC." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  On  page  26. 
line  23.  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  words 
"on  request"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  "when  appropriate". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
another  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxrAwn]. 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  identified  as 
••8-13-62— DD." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbqxslatxvk  Cliix.  On  page  31, 
line  2.  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the  words 
"District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
"California  BusinoM  Corporation  Aet". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preeldent,  X  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Ths  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreelnff  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.   Mr.  President.  X  eallup 

an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 

from   Tennenee    [Mr.  KvAuvn].  of 

which  X  am  a  ooeponsor,  identified  as 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LioiSLATXvi  Climc.  On  pace  Sa. 
line  11,  it  Is  propoeed  to  delete  the  word 
"three"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
"two".  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  tha  Senator  from  Ore- 
fon. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  X  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

TtM  PmSlDXWO  OFFICIH.  Hie 
queetlon  to  on  afreelnf  to  the  motion  of 
Ihe  a«ator  from  Rhode  Island. 


The  motion  was  acreed  to. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me 
30  seconds? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield  30  seconds. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
recognised  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  very  efficient  and  effective  but.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  bloodQeas  guillo- 
tine that  is  drowing.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senate  desires  the  guilloUne  to  drop  on 
the  whole  series  of  perfecting  ankend- 
ments  principally  wpaaaanA  by  Soiator 
E:Er Atnm  and  oosponaored  by  myself  and 
others;  identified  as  "8-1^-62."  with  the 
following  letters:  FF.  GO.  HH,  II.  JJ. 
KK.  LL.  MM.  NN.  OO.  PP.  QQ.  RR.  88. 
UU.  W.  WW.  XX,  azMi  YY,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  will  appear 
separately  in  the  Rjecobb.  They  are  all 
perfecting  amoidments  to  the  bill, 
drafted,  researched,  and  rdhied  by  the 
staff  of  the  Antlmcnopoly  Subcommittee 
in  an  effort  to  counter  the  monopoly 
aspects  of  this  bill. 

We  all  know  what  the  outcome  win  be. 
I  wish  to  keep  faith  with  my  sponsorship 
of  the  amendments  and  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  theuL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  he  (xnitted  amendment  TT? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  aU  the  amend- 
ments will  be  laid  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJectlonT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objee- 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  any 
Senator  has  the  right  to  request  a  dtrl- 
sion  of  the  question.  Have  the  amend- 
ments been  read?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OTtlCESL  The 
amendments  were  read  when  they  were 
preeented.  The  Chair  was  abovtt  to  In- 
quire If  the  Senator  from  Oreton  wished 
to  offer  hto  amendments  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent acreement  that  they  eoidd 
be  considered  en  Uoe. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  oould  only  be 

done  by  unanimous  ooneent  

The  PRBSXDXNO  OFnCBI.  The 
Senator  from  Oeonla  to  eorreet 

Mr.  RUBBBli.  Do  X  oorreotly  un- 
derstand that  any  Senator  who  so  de- 
sires oould  demand  a  dlvtalon  on  tiM 

question?  

The  PRBSXDXNO  OPFJCiUI.  Any 
Senator  may  demand  a  vole  on  any 
amendment 

Mr.  M0R8B.  The  amanrtmwiti  are 
short  Why  may  we  not  send  them  to 
the  desk  and  have  them  oonsidered  en 
bloo? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  X  have  no  obieoUon. 
The  Senator  from  Oeorfla  hu  not  ob- 
Jeoted.  Why  doee  not  tbe  Senator  make 
hto  unanlmous-ooneent  request  and  see 
if  there  to  any  objeotion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  X  offered  them  to  the 
g^wat/^r  In  fiharce  of  the  bUL  1  sunset 
that  he  ask  unantmoue  oonasnt 

Mr.  PA8T0RI.    Mr.  PrtgldMil.  X  igk 

^i^f^Y%ii»i^i^  ooneent  that  aU  anendBMnts 

now  being  offered  be  fluiiililirefl  en  MoOt 

The  FRIBXDXIIQ  OfVlLMII.    Xl  tbttt 

objeotion?   The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  to  io  ordered. 
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on  p«c*  M.  Um  M.  ohftBftt  th*  pwiod  «o 
ft  WBkBA  «ntt  itfd  "XMt  ihyi  bit  1M  ft  oon- 
troUlnf  itoekboldir  in  ft&y  oommttniofttlo&i 
euTtar  ootpanttoB.'*. 

On  pi«»  M.  Una  M.  »ftor  tta«  period  add 
"No  tflrMtor  of  any  eonununleatlona  eom- 
mon  eftnrtar  ahall  bt  Visible  to  be  a  director 
of  tha  ewpoffttloa." 

On  peg*  SS.  UnA  24.  after  the  pwlod  add 
**Ho  dii«etar  or  oOcwr  o<  any  communlca- 
XioDM  "f"""""  oarrtar  aludl  bo  eUclUe  to  be 
h-  a  director  of  the  corporation  ~ 

On  page  3S,  Una  4.  delete  the  words  "with- 
out par  value"  and  sabetltute  In  Ueu  there- 
of "of  par  Talne  of  ftlQO". 

On  pace  S8.  Una  7.  dateta  the  word  "en- 
oourage"  and  Insert  In  Ilea  thereof  "Insure". 

On  page  t8.  beginning  on  line  U.  delate 
oTery^lng  through  the  period  on  line  ai. 

On  page  S4.  line  23.  after  the  word  "shall" 
•dd  -not". 

On  page  SO,  delete  saheectlon  (d)  and  re- 
number the  sections  accordingly. 

On  page  S5.  delete  the  entire  lubsectlon 

(f)- 
On  page  ».  line  31.  after  the  word  "of" 

Inaert  "voting". 

On  page  35.  line  21.  after  the  word  "or*  In- 
sert "nonvoting'*. 

On  page  S7.  line  7.  after  the  word  "and" 
add  "the  corporation  shall  receive  such  com- 
mtinleathms  sei'vlcee  of  eoat". 

On  page  S8.  line  S,  delete  the  word  "Busi- 
ness". 

On  page  38,  line  S.  delete  the  word  "busl- 
neas  . 

On  page  S8.  line  12.  delete  the  word  "may" 
and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

On  page  40.  delete  line  4.  after  the  word 
'-Ihe"  Insert  'Tederal  lYade". 

On  page  40.  line  13.  delete  the  words  "as- 
sure the  congress  that"  substitute  In  Ueu 
thereof  "determine  whether". 

On  jmge  S4.  Une  21,  before  the  word  "aid" 
Insert  "supervise  and". 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  ttiat  all  these  amendmenta  be  laid 
on  tbe  table.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  1b  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendments  c(m- 
aidered  en  bloc 

The  motton  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  6-1S-A2 — G,  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clabx],  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  FRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendipent  c^ered  by  the  Soiator  frcMn 
Utah  ^11  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  ClkkK.  On  page  32, 
lines  3  through  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  sentence  beginning  with  "Six" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Six  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
those  stockholders  who  are  not  commu- 
nications common  carriers,  and  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  board,  not  to 
exceed  six.  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
those  stockholders  who  are  oommimica- 
tlons  common  carriers  in  a  number  de- 
termined as  follows:  If  such  stockholders 
own  in  the  aggregate  not  exceeding  15 
per  centum  of  the  outstanding  voting 
stock  of  the  eoxporation,  they  shall  elect 
one  member:  U  they  own  In  the  aggre- 
gate in  excess  of  15  per  centum  but  not 
exceeding  25  per  centum,  two  members; 


It  Ihty  own  tn  Iht  MWTMi^lt  tA  iMMi  oC 
la  pftr  otnUim  bul  aol  tMMdU&i  U  M 
QtnluB»  IhTM  mftmbtni  tt  thty  own  i^ 
Iht  i|fm»l»  tn  vtOMi  of  U  p«r  otntuA 
btti  Ml  MMtAtAi  40  ptr  otnUun,  !ou» 
mtmbart;  if  thty  own  In  the  aggragftte  in 
exoeM  of  40  pw  oanium  but  not  txeeedt 
tni  4S  per  centum,  five  members;  ftnd 
it  they  own  in  the  iitreiate  In  exeees  ol 
45  per  centum,  six  members." 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  President,  this  per- 
fecting amoidment  would  amend  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  to  conform  with 
the  language  of  the  House  bill.    The  bill 
as   presently   written   simply   providers 
that  the  communications  common  car- 
riers shall  elect  six  members  of  the  board 
Of  directors,  without  making  any  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  owned 
by  the  carriers.    They  may  purchase  il|? 
to  50  percent,  and  they  may  not  choofle 
to   do   so.    The    amendment   fixes   the 
number  of  directors  who  may  be  elected 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  stockownetf- 
shlp.    For    that   reason   I   believe    the 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  in  ordi|r 
to  conform  not  only  with  the  Ho\ise  bill, 
but  also  the  equities  Involved,  to  pit- 
vent  a  monopoly  situation  from  arising. 
It  is  obviously  unfair  to  permit  common 
carriers  who  may  own  as  Uttle  as  1  per- 
cent of  the  stock  to  elect  six  members  Of 
the  board  of  xlirectors. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  SenatO^ 
from  Tennessee  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  Conform  with  tlie  language 
of  the  Hotise  bill  on  p&ge  12.  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  my  imderstanditig 
that  this  is  the  precise  langiiage  in  the 
bin  which  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  In  other  words,  un- 
der the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  R^- 
reeentatives.  which  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  does  not  want  to  adopt  Hut 
wants  the  Senate  biU  to  be  passed  with- 
out a  change  being  made  even  so  far  as 
a  comma  or  a  period  Is  concerned,  tjhe 
communications  common  carriers  could 
elect  directors  depending  upon  hpw 
much  stock  they  had  purchased.  If  they 
had  purtdiased  15  percent  of  the  stc^k 
they  could  elect  one  director,  with  25 
percent  stockownership.  two  members,  of 
the  board,  and  with  45  percent,  six  mein- 
bers.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment.  ThaA  is 
what  it  would  provide. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  amendments  that  Jwe 
have  before  us.  Is  this  not  what  woffild 
happen?  The  communications  carriers 
are  entitled  to  elect  six  directors.  Thpre 
may  be  $100  million  worth  of  stock  al- 
located to  them,  but  even  if  they  bought 
$1,000  worth,  they  could  still  elect  sixni- 
rectors,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill; 
could  they  not? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Under  the  language  of 
the  bill,  as  I  interpret  it,  that  would  j  be 
true.    They  could  elect  six  directors. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Out  of  the  stOck 
that  has  been  allocated  to  them  tikey 
could  elect  six  directors,  even  if  they 
bought  only  a  thousand  dollars'  woeth. 
Then  they  could  wait  imtil  the  stock 
either  went  up  or  down.    If  it  went  hp, 


M\d  U  iD»Mr«d  Ui«l  a  w«uM  U  »roAI« 
able,   then  ihey  eouM  exerokM   Uietr 
opUon  ftnd  purchftM  the  reel  U  the 
•tock>   ti  thai  trutt 
Mr.  Moaa,  Thai  would  bt  poniblc. 

Mr.  KKFAUVKR.  Is  not  Ihle  alee 
true,  that  the  public  has  not  be«n  treated 
in  the  same  favorable  way  with  reapeot 
to  the  stock  that  would  be  alloealed  to 
it,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  direc- 
tors they  could  elect?  The  public  must 
actually  buy  its  stock  before  it  can  elect 
Its  six  directors.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  true.  To  be  eligi- 
ble to  vote,  they  would  have  to  buy  that 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  agrees  with  me, 
but  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
sleepers  which  has  been  put  into  the 
bill  for  the  further  benefit  of  the  com- 
munications carriers,  to  give  them  every 
possible  advantage,  the  kind  of  advan- 
tage that  is  not  available  to  the  public, 
and  under  which  they  can  put  up  almost 
no  money  but  yet  exei-cise  control  by 
the  election  of  six  directors. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  puts  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  communica- 
tions carriers,  and  they  could  abuse  this 
power,  as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  by 
purchasing  a  minimum  amount  of  stock, 
and  yet  get  the  power  to  elect  6  directors 
out  of  a  total  of  15. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No  one  can  say  that 
this  was  done  by  accident,  because  this 
little  safeguard  was  in  the  House  bill. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  knows  that  it  was 
also  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  urged  that  It  be  put  back 
in  the  bill  to  prevent  the  communications 
carriers  from  putting  up  almost  no 
money  and  enable  them  to  wait  until  the 
stock  goes  way  up  in  value  before  they 
risk  any  appreciable  amount,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  being  able  nevertheless 
to  vote  for  and  elect  six  directors  if  they 
wanted  to.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  true.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  cannot  understand  why 
the  language  would  be  inserted  in  the 
bill  presented  to  the  Senate,  when  the 
House  had  already  taken  steps  to  safe- 
guard this  particular  area  which  might 
be  abused  by  the  commimications  car- 
riers.   

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  "Hie  Senator  from 
Utah  has  a  great  sense  of  fairness,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  him  upon  bringing  up 
the  amendment.  This  is  a  clear  case 
where  the  bill  could  have  been  improved. 
The  House  of  Representatives  ought  to 
be  on  notice  that  its  good  provision  in 
the  bill  has  been  taken  out  by  the  Senate 
for  some  strange  reason.  The  House 
ought  to  follow  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  action  upon  the  Senator's  mo- 
tion to  put  that  language  back  into  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 
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On  t  dtvlitoii,  Iht  mUm  to  UMt  wm 

lir.McOIB.  llT.PrtiMtAtllieliegi- 

bere  ot  Ihlt  body  han  hMr4  MMMtnMt 
dtbaH  0&  Iht  aMiH  oTttM  OottBualoi- 

uons  BaleUilt  Attt  of  IMI.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  over  thaa*  artumanta  again 
for  I  am  lure  tliat  any  Member  who 
needed  fteii  by  ttiia  Ume  hM  them  and 
probably  quite  a  lew  more  he  really  doei 
not  care  about.  Today  I  would  Ilka  to 
talk  about  aomelhlng  a  Uttle  bit  more 
subJecUve— faith. 

The  argument  on  this  bill  is  essen- 
tially a  simple  one— Is  or  is  not  a  coop- 
erative public  and  private  corporation 
with  strict  Ooveiimient  superrlslon  the 
best  way  to  undertake  what  will  be  one 
of  man's  most  difllcult  and  rewarding  un- 
dertalcings  in  i-orld  communications? 
This  Is  a  venture  which  will  take  a  gljuit 
stride  where  baby  steps  went  before,  one 
that  will  shrink  even  further  this  stead- 
ily contracting  globe  of  ours  so  that  the 
protective  cushion  of  time  and  space  Is 
aU  but  eliminated  and  our  abUity  to  meet 
the  challenge  to  be  imderstood  will  be 
one  that  will  determine  our  success  in 
maintaining  a  dynamic  world  leadership. 

I  beUeve  that  this  biU  represents  the 
best  approach  to  the  problem — and  that 
is  where  the  faith  comes  in.  This  bill 
represents  not  tlie  best  of  all  possible 
communications  ticts  but  one  that  I  be- 
lieve will  work.  And  I  beUeve  that  it 
wiU  work  becaune  I  have  faith  that 
American  private  enterprise  can  cooper- 
ate with  Government  to  do  this  Job — 
that  the  private  communications  firms 
are  uniquely  qualified  through  experi- 
ence and  know-how  to  do  this  job— with- 
out making  a  selfish  grab  for  monopoly 
powers  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
public  and  the  world  at  lai^e. 

Lest  I  should  be  accused  of  being  a 
mystic,  I  should  also  state  that  I  have 
faith  that  this  act  provides  the  Ameri- 
can Government — q>eclflcally  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
the  Attorney  General — with  the  power 
to  make  sure  that  private  enterprise  does 
not  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  take 
illegal  or  unethical  advantage  of  its  posi- 
tion of  trust. 

I  beUeve  we  should  also  have  faith 
that  the  three  mt*mbers  of  the  corpora- 
tions' board  of  directors  appointed  by 
the  President  will  have  the  ability  and 
integrity  to  perform  their  duties  in  the 
pubUc  interest.  I  find  it  very  dlfBcult 
to  believe  that  a  board  of  directors  with 
the  diversity  of  interests  that  are  estab- 
Ushed  in  this  blU  would  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully ignore  the  public  welfare.  Nor 
can  I  believe  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  not  exercise  his  power  under  this 
bill  should  there  t>e  any  hint  of  irregu- 
larity. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  citing  the  safe- 
guards in  this  blU — they  are  there  and 
they  are  potent  enough  to  do  the  job. 
But  I  think  it  is  more  important  to  ask 
that  we  demonstrate  that  we  have  faith 
in  our  abiUty  to  devise  a  Commimica- 
tions Satellite  Act  that  can  do  the  job — 
and  faith  that  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety, public  and  private,  have  the  initia- 
tive to  do  a  good  and  an  honest  Job;  that 
cooperation  between  these  segments  Is  a 
natural  arui  logical  mode  of  operation. 


Mr.  Prttldanv  lo  uy  Ihil  lodty  wt 
Uve  in  a  worM  where  ealenoe  overnlihl 
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paoe  and  thai  U  all  aoienee*  not  Jual 
American  aolanoe — that  to  hesitate  Is  to 
be  lost,  tn  the  raoe  we  are  in  there  te 
Utile  glory  in  aeoond  place.  Therefore, 
I  iuffgeii  thai  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
and  delay  while  searching  for  new  and 
different  approaches  that  might  work 
when  we  have  one  l>efore  us  now  that 
WiU  work.  Progress  is  the  combination 
of  thought  and  action.  We  have  had 
mjiny  thoughts  on  this  prc^Uem — the 
sateUlte  communications  sys&n  la  an 
idea  that  exonpllfles  the  best  in  Ameri- 
can ingenuity— and  we  have  talked  at 
length  at  how  best  to  bring  these  ideas 
Into  being.  We  have  arrived  at  what 
to  me  Is  a  logical  approach  that  creates 
a  combination  of  the  best  of  government 
and  private  industry  for  the  glory  and 
improvement  of  both. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"8-13-62— RRR". 

I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OF7ICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  LcdSLATivx  Clekk.  On  page  37. 
line  13,  add: 

(d)  Section  29-030  and  the  subsections 
thereof  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Btislnsas 
Corporation  Act  relating  to  voluntary  dis- 
solution sball  not  apply  to  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTCmE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  Idoitifled  as  "8- 
13-«2— QQQ". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Ijcoislativi  Clkul  On  page  37, 
Une  13,  add: 

(d)  Section  20-037  and  the  subsections 
thereof  of  the  District  of  C<dumbla  Business 
Corporation  Act  relating  to  merger  and  oon- 
solldatlon  shall  not  apply  to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wiU  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  to  me  in  my  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Walt  a  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  asking 
the  Senator  from  Tennesee  to  permit  me 
to  speak  in  my  time  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  withhold  my  motion 
to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  on 
the  amendment. 

Bfr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  about  this 
matter.  Perhaps  he  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  senior  Senator  fitHn 
Oregon  submitted  a  number  of  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  I  personally  felt  that 
many  of  those  amendments  were  good 
amendments,  and  I  voted  against  the 
tabling  motion.  The  record  was  made 
on  those  amendments.    I  wonder  if  my 
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eonalder  oterinf  hia  amnjanalai  wMah 
I  baUtn  art  Mrthr  ioIbi  la  bt  libMt 
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with  the  biialnaei  I  havt  an  aMaad* 
ment  that  X  beUeve  mii^t  have  a  ehaBoe 
to  be  adopled.  X  ahouM  Uke  to  dehato 
that  amtndmtnt.  X  havt  aoBt  Umt  Itit 
inwhiehtodtbattit 

Much  as  X  f eti  for  my  good  frieod  from 
Tennessee,  he  has  no  time  left  to  detaato. 
exe^t  perhaps  a  minute.  I  wonder  If 
he  would  permit  the  amuidments  he  haa 
in  his  hand  to  be  voted  upon  va  bloc. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  With  the  exoepHon 
of  one  amendment,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so.  I  have  one  amendment  which  I 
think  should  be  called  effficially  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  might  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  that  amendment.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that: 

No  mcorporator  shaU  be  an  oOoer,  director, 
or  ooi^rcdllng  stockholder  of  'any  oommtml- 
catlons  common  carrier. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Tennessee  is  speaking  in 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Iioulsiana  know  that  the  ammd- 
ment  I  desire  to  offer  is  so  important  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  voted  upon  with 
those  that  I  am  willing  to  have  voted 
upon  en  bloc?  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  the  amendment  provides: 

No  incorporator  shaU  be  an  oOoer,  director, 
or  controlling  stockholder  of  any  commimi- 
cations common  carrier. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Kappel  thinks  that  If 
the  board  of  the  corporation  has  a  one- 
legged  motor  poUoeman  and  a  drugstore 
clerk  as  members,  it  should  not  be  in- 
corporated. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  of- 
fering that  amendment  now? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  offer  this 
amendment  separately ;  then  I  shall  offer 
the  rest  en  bloc. 

However,  a  moti<Hi  is  alx>ut  to  be  made 
to  table  an  amendment  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  taUe  the  amendmoit  designated 
"QQQQ." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  table 
the  amendment  designated  "QQQQ." 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  designated  "8-13- 
62— BBB"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbqislatzvk  CuotK.  On  page  31. 
line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  add  "No  incorpo- 
rator shaU  be  an  officer,  director,  or  eon- 
trolling  stockholder  of  any  communica- 
tions common  carrier." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  debate  on  the  amendment, 
I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table.  

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Presidoxt,  on 
that  question.  I  ask  for  a  divlskm. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendmento.  all  dated  8-1^-62, 
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and  ^'ft"***^.  ngQtttXMif,  "MKN." 
-lOflf.'*  -KKK.-  in."  -JJJ."  -HHH." 
-OOO,"  -»»*»-  •^BB,"  "DDD,"  ••OCX;." 
-AAA,"  •VPP,'  and  -OOO."  Tber  are 
all  Important  amendments  and  are 
all  xeally  neeenary.  I  ask  that  they 
be  aeted  upon  en  bkxj.    

•ne  FREBHHNO  OFFICER.  Is  thoT 
objeetian  to  the  unanimoua-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Tomessee, 
that  the  amendmoits  he  has  designated 
be  submitted  and  aeted  upon  en  bk>c? 

Mr.  IHRKSEN.  liir.  President,  re- 
serving the  richt  to  object,  would  this 
action  be  properly  styled,  under  the 
roles,  the  mass-production  theory? 

Mr.lfORSB.  If  ass  ezeeutkm. 

BCr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  proper  torn  was. 

The  PBHamTNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJeettoQ  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  The  CSiair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  and  con- 
sidered en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  line  14.  after  the  period  add. 
"Tta*  earporation  ahall  not  onmmftnwi  bual- 
nen  xaitU  a  mtTitmiim  oX  #160,000,000  in 
eaati  baa  l}eezi  paid  Into  tlia  corporation." 

On  page  81.  Une  14,  after  the  period  add 
"Tha  bylawB  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  record  by  filing 
wltb  tbe  OoBuniBsloiierB.  In  the  aame  man- 
ner prorUled  tor  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tl<m.    TbMf  abaU  be  no  fee  for  nich  filing. ". 

On  page  36,  line  3,  after  the  period  add 
"The  corporation  shall  not  declare  dividends 
payable  In  its  own  stock." 

On  page  93,  line  10,  after  the  period  add 
"SecUon  29-014  of  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
BuBinaiB  Corporatl(«  Act  relating  to  voting 
trusts  shall  not  apply  to  the  eorporation." 

On  pace  sa.  line  16,  after  the  period  add 
-Section  2»-S16e  of  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bia Oorparatlon  Act  relating  to  the  creation 
of  an  Executive  Committee  shall  not  be  ap- 
pheable  to  tbs  eorporation.  Tb«  corpora- 
tion ahall  not  have  an  eaaeutlve  oonamlttae." 

On  page  tl»  Una  14.  after  the  period  add 
••The  power  to  make,  alter,  amemrt.  or  repeal 
tbs  t^iaws  Ot  tba  oorporaikm  Is  feaenred 
to  the  stocltholdera  of  ths  oorporatlan." 

On  page  83,  line  16,  after  the  period  add 
"TtM  praempttre  rights  of  nonearrler  shara- 
to^den  may  not  be  limited  or  denied  In  any 
way.". 

On  page  S3,  line  30.  After  the  period  in- 
a«t  '•OSoers  ahall  not  have  employment  con- 
tracts with  the  corporation  for  terma  In  ex- 
oaea  of  two  years.  Bueh  eontraets  may  be 
renewed.". 

On  page  33.  line  10,  after  the  word 
••board"  Insert  '•not  to  exceed  $33,600  per 
annum**. 

On  page  31,  nnea  11  and  13.  delate  the 
words  -whaterar  other  aetlona*  and  substi- 
tute In  Ilea  thereoC  "only  such  other  actions 
as". 

On  page  31.  delete  Una  11,  after  the  word 
-offering".  Insert  "of  voting  stock". 

On  page  39,  line  21,  delete  the  word 
"except**  and  Insert  in  Hen  thereof  "in- 
cluding-. 

On  page  SS,  after  line  S  add  -(g)  The 
artlelea  of  inecrporatlan  ahall  not  contain 
any  provision  allowing  class  votlng.- 

On  paga  31.  line  7.  after  the  word  "appotnt" 
Insert  "sevea". 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  tSr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  all  these  amendments  on  the  table. 

The  FEUEfcUDlNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  moticm 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
table  the  amendmoits. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DIKfCSEN.  Mt.  President,  in  ntjy 
time,  may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tes frran  Tennessee ' 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point  9f 
order.  It  is  positively  against  the  ruMs 
of  the  Senate  for  a  Senator  having  the 
floor  to  direct  questions  to  a  Senator  tn 

his  seat.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tl^e 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  correct. 
Mr.KEPAUVER.  I  will  rise. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distHti- 
guished  senior  Soiator  from  Tennessee 
be  respectfully  requested  by  the  Chiiir 
to  stand  in  his  place  so  that  the  Senatbr 
from  Illinois  may  address  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
have  to  object  to  that  request,  althoxiffh 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  w^H 
comply  with  it  anyhow. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair  is  not  prepared  to  give  any  ord^r. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  maj(  I 

ask  the  distinguished  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thifre 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
objection.  The  Senator  having  the  flojor 
cannot  ask  questions  of  another  Sefija- 
tor,  whether  that  Senator  be  standJtig 
or  seated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows  what  I  am  seeking- 
He  can  answer.  Everyone  knows  what 
the  answer  will  be,  but  I  would  rather 
have  it  from  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
the  floor,  so  that  I  may  claim  it?  I  thliik 
better  headway  will  be  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  think  I  should? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prdsi- 
dent,  I  have  about  50  or  60  amendments 
which  I  shall  not  offer.  I  shall  otter 
one  which,  it  seems  to  me.  simply  can- 
not be  argued  to  the  contrary.  It  letlns 
to  me  it  is  so  patently  proper  that  Ui^re 
is  no  poMible  excuse  for  not  agreeingi  to 
it.  I  hope  that  Senators  who  favor  <he 
Mil,  if  they  wish  to  oppose  the  amet^d- 
ment.  will  take  some  of  the  80  hoiirs 
available  to  them  to  try  to  explain  why 
this  amendment  should  not  be  agreed 
to. 

The  amendment  provides  that  small, 
independent  telephone  companies  <ian 
buy  some  of  the  SO  percent  of  the  sti^k 
which  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  seven  big 
companies.  The  small  companies  would 
like  to  buy  such  stoclc  There  is  a  little 
company  in  Cameron,  La.,  which  woiild 
like  to  do  so.  Senators  will  remember 
Hurricane  Audrey,  which  struck  Csh^- 
eron,  and  wiped  out  half  the  populatljon. 
The  little  telephone  company  in  that 
town  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
buying  some  of  the  stock.  As  a  practlical 
matter,  most  of  the  3,500  independ^t 
telephone  companies  do  not  have  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  stock  asiy- 
how.  But  if  they  had  the  money,  tljiey 
would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  brjiy- 
Ing  some  of  the  stock,  just  as  A.T.  h\  T. 
or  any  of  the  other  large  carriers  woUld 
buy  the  stock. 


In  my  opinion,  the  bill,  as  it  started 
out,  was  strictly  a  big  business  bill. 
Senators  may  differ  in  their  opinions, 
but  I  think  it  started  out  as  a  bill  under 
which  only  the  big  companies  could  buy 
stock.  It  was  first  recommended  that 
the  large  companies  could  have  all  the 
stock. 

Then  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  half  of  the  stock  would  be 
publicly  owned,  while  the  other  half 
would  be  held  by  A.T.  k  T.  and  the 
other  big  companies.  Many  persons 
doubt  that  the  public  stock  will  be  pur- 
chased at  all.  The  reason  is  that  Uiere 
might  be  a  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  existing  carriers  and  the  proposed 
new  corporation.  The  big  cwnpanies 
might  not  want  the  corporation  to  make 
money  in  the  early  years. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  FCC  is  to 
keep  the  monopoly  to  a  minimum.  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  FCC  could  re- 
quire the  private  companies  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  holdings  in  the  cor- 
poration in  the  event  there  appeared  to 
be  monopoly  control. 

But  to  whom  could  dlvestnaent  be 
made?  The  bill  limits  to  whom  the  stock 
could  be  sold,  upon  divestment,  to  that 
type  of  company  of  which  the  "big  7" 
are  the  only  ones.  In  other  words,  they 
might  have  to  divest,  but  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  would  be  eligible  for  the 
stock  they  must  divest. 

If  it  is  desired  to  require  divestiture  in 
order  to  provide  more  competition,  my 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  because 
It  would  make  stock  available  to  the  lit- 
tle companies  and  would  permit  them  to 
become  incorporators. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  the  A.T.  k  T. 
could  exert  all  sorts  of  power  upon  the 
other  six  carriers,  and  the  smaller  c<Mn- 
panles  could  not  get  in. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  the  FCC  could  cause  these 
people  to  be  declared  communications 
common  carriers,  presumably  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  the  FCC.  But  why 
sho\ild  a  little  company  have  to  come  to 
Washington  and  engage  a  lawyer  in 
order  to  be  declared  to  be  c^^erating  in 
the  public  Interest  so  as  to  own  acxne 
of  the  stock?  Why  should  it  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FCC  simply 
in  order  to  buy  some  of  the  stock  in  the 
company?  Why  should  the  small  com- 
panies not  be  permitted  to  buy  some  of 
the  reserve  stock,  just  as  all  the  other 
common  carriers  do? 

I  have  discussed  this  question  with  per- 
sons who  understand  it.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  give  me  one  good  reason  wl^r 
this  amendment  should  not  be  agreed  to. 
I  hope  that  by  the  time  the  Senate 
has  reached  the  very  end  of  the  amend- 
ments, at  least  one  of  them  might  be 
considered  and  agreed  to.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SPARK]f\:i]  has  an 
amendment  pertaining  to  small  business. 
It  provides  Uiat  small  business  shall  be 
given  a  chance  to  compete  for  the  build- 
ing of  equipment.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to.  Then  I  hope  my 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

So  far  as  we  who  oppose  the  bill  are 
concerned,  this  Is  one  of  the  last  amend- 
ments we  have  to  offer.  I  think  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  agreeing  to  it.    I  hope 
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that  Senators  who  have  been  moving  to 
table  amendments  without  careful  con- 
sideration will  at  least  try  to  explain  to 
us  who  oppose  the  bill  why  this  amend- 
ment should  not  be  agreed  to,  because 
they  have  mored  in  this  direction  them- 
selves, and  in  doing  so  they  have  con- 
ceded that  there  is  merit  to  the  idea. 

Thirty-five  hundred  independent  tele- 
phone companies  in  the  United  States 
are  asking  that  they  be  permitted  to  own 
some  of  the  reserve  stock.  Why  not? 
A.T.  k  T.  makes  much  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  more  than  2  milUon  stockholders. 
My  guess  is  that  the  small  companies 
combined  have  as  many  stodcholders  as 
the  A.T.  k  T.  itself  has.  Why  should  the 
small  companies  l>e  required  to  come 
under  regulation  of  the  FCC  rather  than 
und^  the  regulation  of  the  public  serv- 
ice commissions  or  public  utiUty  commis- 
sions of  their  own  States,  simply  to  buy 
the  reserve  stock  in  the  sateUite  corpora- 
tion? 

Why  should  no.  these  3,500  smaller 
companies  at  least  be  permitted  in  some 
measure  to  invoke  tlie  element  of  com- 
petition in  connect  ion  with  this  matter, 
rather  than  have  only  seven  large  com- 
panies, now  very  closely  intertwined  in 
all  sorts  of  relationships,  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  loclced  in  control  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  the  corporation, 
with  the  result  ttiat  they  could  control 
it  at  all  times?  Why  not  let  the  fresh 
breath  of  competiti<m  in.  by  permit- 
ting some  of  these  3,500  smaller  com- 
panies to  own  some  of  this  stock?  The 
bill  would  make  it  possible  for  the  FCC 
to  require  these  few  large  companies  to 
divest  themselves  of  some  of  the  stock 
they  own,  with  the  result,  theoretically, 
that  some  at  the  small  companies  could 
then  buy  some  of  that  stock,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  publicly  held  stodc 

But  let  us  consider  the  "bug  under  the 
chip."  which  is.  that  A.T.  k  T.  might  find 
it  desirable  to  keep  this  stock  on  deposit 
for  many,  many  years,  and  thus  freese 
out  the  others.  A.T.  k  T.  would  need 
only  50-percentr  control  in  order  to  do 
that.  In  that  case  there  would  be  dlfll- 
culty  in  making  the  other  50  percent  of 
the  stock  available. 

The  representatives  of  these  3,500 
smaller  companies  now  say,  "We  do  not 
now  have  enough  money  to  buy  more 
than  a  pittance  of  the  stoclc,  but  some- 
day we  may  have  enough  money  to  be 
able  to  participate  actively  in  purchas- 
ing some  of  the  stock."  This  system  is 
not  now  conceived  of  as  a  method  of 
domestic  communications,  but  someday 
it  may  be  used  in  connection  with  mak- 
ing a  telephone  call  between  Washington 
and  New  Orleans  or  between  New  Or- 
leans Emd  Cameron  Parish.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  day  may  come  when  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  have  access  to  a 
telephone  line  in  order  to  make  a  tele- 
phone call,  but  it  will  merely  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  small  device  in  one's 
pocket,  and  tune  it  in  to  the  proper 
frequency.  That  is  the  sort  of  future 
development  we  are  considering.  So 
why  should  not  these  smaller  companies 
be  permitted  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor?  In  short,  why  should  not  they 
be  given  the  same  (4}portunity  which  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  would  give  A.T.  k  T.. 
IT.  k  T..  and  the  other  large  companies? 


Mr.  President,  I  certainly  h(^?e  this 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 

amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nas^. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.   First,  will  the 

Senator    from    Louisiana    siUmiit    the 

amendment  and  send  it  to  the  desk? 

ISx.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  the  amendment  which  is 
identified  as  '•8-11-82— TTT." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativx  Clxrk.  On  page  23. 
in  lines  19  to  22.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  words  "has  the  same  meaning  as 
the  term  'common  carrier'  has  when 
used  In  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "means  any  person  engaged, 
as  a  common  carrier  for  hire,  in  intra- 
state. Interstate,  or  foreign  communica- 
tion by  wire  or  radio,  or  in  intrastate, 
interstate,  or  foreign  radio  transmission 
of  energy  (except  that  a  person  engaged 
in  radio  broadcasting  shall  not,  insofar 
as  such  person  is  so  engaged,  be  deemed 
a  common  carrier) ". 

On  page  24,  line  7,  immediately  after 
the  words  "as  amended,".  Insert  the 
words  "or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  is  requested  by 
3,500  independent  companies. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  has  done  such  a  tollliant 
job  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  agree  with 
me  that  the  constant  reference  by  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  to  the  language 
of  the  bill  referring  so  frequently  to  the 
FOC  is  but  eamoullage.  in  an  attempt  to 
hide  from  the  American  people  the  fact 
that  the  corporation  created  by  the  bill 
would  be  the  most  powerful  monopoly 
ever  created  in  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  referred  to  by  Cohen,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  first  American  cartel;  and 
the  FCC  should  have  the  kind  of  check 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  really  be  writing 
into  the  bill,  so  as  to  protect  the  small 
companies  in  the  United  States  and  to 
guarantee  that  competition  in  this  field 
will  continue? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  just  consider  the  situation 
which  will  exist  if  the  amendment  is 
not  incorporated  in  the  bilL  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  stock  Is  to  be  set  aside  for 
the  seven  large  companies.  However, 
there  is  a  retained  power  to  require  them 
to  divest  themselves  of  some  of  the  stock. 
But  how  could  that  power  be  used,  when 
it  is  provided  that  only  these  same  large 
companies  can  own  any  ot  this  50  per- 
cent of  the  stock,  anjrway?  Therefore, 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  make  them 
divest  themselves  of  some  of  it,  there 
would  be  no  one  else  to  purchase  it. 

But  by  means  of  this  amendmmt, 
some  of  the  large  companies  could  be 
made  to  divest  themselves  of  some  of 
the  stock,  in  order  to  i)ermit  some  of 
the  3.500  small  companies  to  purchase 


some  of  it.  In  the  absence  oi  this 
amendment,  only  the  seven  oompaniM 
would  be  eligible  to  own  any  of  the  eom« 
munlcations  carrier  50  percent  of  tbe 
stock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  imderstand  the 
situatiim,  this  stock  could  be  purchased 
by  the  public.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  certain  that  he  is  correct  In 
stating  that,  under  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
written,  pidilic  purchase  of  the  stock 
would  be  limited  in  the  way  he  has  stated 
to  these  seven  companies  or  to  aomeone 
else  who  might  be  authoriaed  by  the 
FCC  to  purchase  it? 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Tonlsiana 
would  not  want  to  misrepresent  this  sit- 
uati(m.  Has  he  analysed  this  matter 
carefully? 

Mr.  LONG  ot  Tiouiwiana.  Let  us  get 
it  exactly  straight:  50  percent  of  the 
stock  Is  to  be  available  for  sale  at  a 
general  offering  to  the  public,  and  11  is 
true  that  these  seven  large  companies 
oould  apply  to  purchase  some  of  it.  But 
the  other  50  percent  is  to  be  reserved  for 
these  companies,  which  are  defined  as 
communications  commcm  carriers,  ndiich 
means  that  they  are  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
That  would  exclude  the  3.500  independ- 
ent c(mipanles,  whi^  are  just  intrastate 
telei^oDe  ccxnpanies  which  use  A.T.  k  T. 
lines  only  from  time  to  time,  in  con- 
nection with  long-distance  calls.  How- 
ever, they  are  Just  small,  local  com- 
panies, regulated  by  the  State  pubUe 
service  commisslnns,  not  tv  the  FCC. 
These  3.500  companies  would  like  to 
have  the  right  to  purchase  some  of  this 
reserved  stock,  rather  tban  to  have  its 
purchase  limited  to  %  relatively  fmaU 
ntunber  of  large  companies. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  provides  that 
these  small  companies  can  be  deelared 
to  be  eommunieatlons  common  carriers 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal 
CommunicaUons  Commission:  and  if  the 
Commission  foimd  it  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  small  companies 
could  be  permitted  to  buy  some  of  this 
50  percent.  But.  as  a  practical  matter. 
many  would  say,  "Why  should  we  bother 
with  all  th^?  We  will  Just  buy  some 
of  the  other  stock." 

But  in  my  opinion  it  wHl  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  have  both  classes  of 
the  stock  broadly  held.  These  small 
companies  probably  do  not  now  have 
enough  money,  anyway,  to  be  able  to 
buy  this  stock;  but  if  subsequently  they 
are  able  to  afford  it.  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  some  of  it. 
Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi should  remember  that  if.  in  the 
futiuv,  he  wished  to  make  a  telephone 
call  from  Washington  to  Oxford,  lifiss., 
to  talk  to  Johnny  Vaught  or  to  someone 
else  down  there,  the  small  eorapanies 
might  benefit  by  means  of  the  divesti- 
ture provision,  with  the  result  that  the 
big  companies  would  be  required  to  give 
up  some  of  the  stod:  they  held,  and  then 
the  small  companies  would  be  able  to 
purchase  some  of  it.  These  small  com- 
panies are  asking  for  that  opportunity. 
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For  example,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  tele- 
gram from  32  small  companies  in  my 
State:  and  tbey  have  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion asking  that  3,500  of  them  have  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  some  of  this 

stock. 

I  am  imable  to  understand  why  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  purchase  the 
stock  on  the  same  basis  as  the  big 
companies. 

Bilr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana.  If  I  have 
time  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
available  to  me? 

The  VICE  PRESIDEINT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  25  ^minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  admit  that  any  one  of 
the  3,500  conmiunications  carriers  can 
be  authorized  to  pvirchase  this  stock? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  can  be 
made  eligible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well.  Will  the 
Senator  fnnn  Louisiana  agree  that  the 
eight  communications  carriers  now  en- 
gaged In  international  communications 
can  also  be  authorized  to  purchase  it? 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  point  out  in  the  bill 
where  any  distinction  Is  made  between 
the  one  group  and  the  other?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  all  of  them  are  authorized  to 
purchase  the  stock,  and  that  all  of  them 


tions  Act.  The  letter  states  that  th^ 
Communications  Act  of  1934  define^ 
conununications  common  carrier  as  felt- 
lows: 

"Common  carrier"  or  "carrier"  means  anjr 
person  engaged  as  a  common  carrier  for  hirij, 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  communication  tt^ 
wire  or  radio  or  in  interstate  or  forelgfi 
radio  transmission  of  energy,  except  where 
reference  Is  made  to  common  carriers  not 
subject  to  this  chapter.  j 

There  may  be  some  doubt  about  it,  bv^t 
in  my  mind,  and  in  the  opinion  of  mj^ 
attorney,  we  are  clearly  left  out.  Th)e 
committee  did  take  an  amendment 
which  says  these  people  can  come  tjo 
Washington  and  can  apply  to  the  PCC, 
and  if  the  FCC  finds  it  in  the  national 
interest,  it  can  declare  that  they  are 
communications  common  carriers,  add 
if  so,  they  come  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, whereas  otherwise  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  that  regulation.  Why  should  they 
have  to  do  that  to  buy  some  of  the  stocfc? 
They  do  not  want  to  be  regulated  by  the 
FCC. 

Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  they  must  be  licensed  to  do 
business  under  the  regulations  and 
formula  and  procedures  of  Federal  laW. 
All  this  provision  requires  is  that,  where 
it  Is  agreeable  to  them,  or  where  a  smaU, 
independent  company  in  Louisiana,  llet 
us  say,  states,  "I  would  like  to  have  so«ie 
stock,"  they  file  application,  and  if  they 


may  apply,  no  matter  whether  they  are--  show  a  public  interest,  and  the  FCC  so 


now  international  common  carriers  or 
intrastate  carriers?  What  our  commit- 
tee did  was  to  broaden  it  from  8  to  3,500. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    Oh.  no. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  -Absolutely  yes.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  should  read  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  in 
Cameron  Earish,  La.,  there  is  a  small 
telephone^ company,  and  its  head  has 
been  advised  by  his  -lawyer  about  this 
matter,  and  it  was  discussed  at  the  as- 
sociation meeting. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land would  agree  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment if  he  knew  what  it  would  do. 

The  head  of  that  small  telephone 
company  hi  Cameron  Parish  has  written 
to  me  a  letter  in  which  he  has  stated: 

Senator,  it  looks  to  me  like  they  are  freez- 
ing us  out.  We  should  be  permitted  to  come 
in. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  now  reads,  in 
part — 

(7)  the  term  "communications  common 
carrier"  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
"common  carrier"  has  when  used  in  the 
Ck>mmimication8  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PASTORK  But  that  is  the  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  concerning  a  communi- 
cations common  carrier.  Why  does  not 
the  Senator  read  from  page  33  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  is  in 
section  103  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
your  committee.  Let  me  continue  with 
the  Communications  Act  of  1034.  The 
Senator  has  said  "commimicatlons  com- 
mon carrier."  Here  is  what  it  means  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Communlca- 


finds,  they  are  granted  that  right.  Th^y 
do  not  have  to  be  licensed  to  do  business. 
All  the  bill  requires  is  that  they  be  au- 
thorized to  buy  the  stock. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  find  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
debating  the  amendment  for  a  change, 
but  I  hope  it  is  not  coming  out  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  dot  I 
have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     19  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  Hike 
to  close  with  regard  to  my  own  amen(d- 
ment,  but  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Rh<ilde 
Island  will  explain  the  language  in  the 
bill  which  he  thinks  makes  those  small 
companies  eligible. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time; 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  ttie 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  before  th^t? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  been 
talking  about  reserved  stock  which  he 
calls  the  second  50  percent.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  first  50  percent- 
Would"  the  small  commercial  operators 
be  eligible  to  purchase  the  first  50  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Anybody  is 
eligible  to  purchase  the  50  percent,  lljiat 
is  a  common  offering. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  benefit  is  there 
in  the  second  50  percent  so  far  as  the 
small  companies  are  concerned? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  It  haij  a 
number  of  advantages.  For  one  thin||,  it 
gives  them  something  to  say  about  «fho 
their  directors  are  going  to  be.  Second 
ly,  when  we  tie  it  down  to  seven  cokn- 
panies — keep  in  mind  that  the   se^en 


companies  are  eligible  to  own  the  first  50 
percent — they  have  all  sorts  of  inter- 
working  relationships,  so  one  company 
can  influence  the  other.  But  if  the 
others  have  a  right  to  the  50  percent,  it 
puts  them  in  the  position  of  not  having 
those  seven  companies  have  control,  or 
effective  control,  over  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  corporation.  This  amend- 
ment would  tend  to  dilute  the  power  of 
the  big  carriers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  bill  came  before  our  subcommittee, 
nothing  disturbed  me  more  than  the 
question  of  the  dominance  of  one  com- 
pany, or  a  handful  of  companies,  to  run 
the  corporation. 

It  is  true  that  the  availability  of  the 
stock  is  to  be  distributed  50  percent  to 
the  communications  carriers  and  50  per- 
cent to  the  public  at  large.  When  the 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  was  very  explicit  in  seeking 
to  learn  from  them  what  they  meant 
by  communications  carriers.  They  all 
testified  they  meant  the  eight  interna- 
tional communications  carriers.  I  was 
disturbed  by  that.  I  said— and  it  is  in 
the  Record;  I  said  it  in  the  hearings;  I 
ftiink  I  said  it  when  the  Senator  from 
Texas  was  there : 

This  Is  unfair.  This  restricts  the  group  too 
closely,  too  tightly,  and  Is  unfair  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  should  be  broadened  so  that 
a  little  Independent  company  In  any  part  of 
our  country  that  originates  a  call  that  may 
terminate  in  Paris  has  Just  as  much  Interest 
in  the  satellite  as  any  other  communica- 
tions carrier. 

I  made  it  abundantly  clear.  I  said  it 
must  be  available  to  them. 

I  will  admit  that  what  we  wrote  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  the  intent  is  in  the 
language,  and  I  think  even  the  letter  of 
the  law  is  clear. 

I  call  attention  to  page  33  of  the  bill, 
where  we  call  upon  the  FCC,  where  we 
categorize  these  groujw  of  carriers  as 
to  whether  they  are  international  car- 
riers or  interstate  carriers  or  intrastate 
carriers;  but  the  eligibility  is  there  for 
all. 

I  am  sure  of  that,  because  I  knew  I  was 
going  to  have  to  meet  this  challenge  on 
the  floor.  There  is  no  one  in  the  Senate 
who  has  fought  A.T.  &  T.,  as  Governor 
of  a  State,  on  rates,  more  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  want  to 
tell  the  Senators  that  I  revere  God  as 
much  as  anybody  here,  and  I  was  con- 
cerned with  the  public  interest.  For  that 
reason,  I  said  this  opportunity  must 
apply  to  all,  and  we  changed  the  bill  as  it 
came  out  of  the  Space  Committee. 
Maybe  they  did  not  like  it.  We  changed 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
Maybe  they  do  not  like  it.  But  I  know, 
as  I  stand  here,  as  God  is  my  judge,  there 
is  not  a  little  independent  company  that 
is  denied  the  opportunity,  if  it  can  show 
public  interest,  as  everyone  else  must 
show  public  interest,  of  coming  within 
the  50  percent  of  the  stock  purchase 

provision. 

The  bill  is  clear  in  that  regard.  If  it 
is  not  clear,  I  hope  the  record  we  are 
making  here  today  will  clarify  it. 

For  these  reasons.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  
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Mr.     PASTORX.    I     withhold     my 

motion. 

Mr.  LONO  of  IxHilsiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  start  by  saying  that  if  any 
Senator  finds  any  poljat  In  the  Raooaa 
where  I  baTe  offended  anjrone,  I  glre  him 
a  standing  invitation  to  strike  it  from 
the  Rbcord.  I  ask  ttnanbnoas  consent 
to  do  so. 

This  has  been  an  acrlmonloui  delMte. 
I  think  I  have  been  as  acid  as  anyone 
else.  I  do  not  want  to  otteoA  any  Sen- 
ator, and  particularly  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Soiator  yield,  even  in  my  time?   The 
Senator  did  use  the  expression  that  this 
is  Just  as  crooked  as  a  barrel  of  worms. 
Mr.  LONO  or  Lodisiaim.    I  do  not 
beUeve  I  said  that,  not  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  PASTORS.    Yes.  the  Senator  did. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    If  the  Sen- 
ator can  find  that,  he  can  take  it  out 
of  the  RicoKB. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  AllI  know  is  that  the 
Senator  said  it. 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Louisiana.  U I  say  any- 
thing off  the  Senate  floor,  the  Senator 
can  sue  me  for  it.  That  is  his  privilege. 
But  on  the  Smate  floor  I  wiU  assume 
that  the  Senator  is  as  sincere  as  I  am. 
I  am  willing  to  do  that.  The  rules  pro- 
vide I  must  do  that. 

Let  us  not  allow  personalities  to  get 
into  this  debate.  Let  us  argue  the  merits 
of  the  bin.  This  is  a  situation  where  the 
bill  clearly  started  out  by  providing  that 
3,500  little  companies  could  not  buy  any 
(A  this  50  percent. 

There  Is  some  language  In  the  bill  in 
this  regard.  I  congratulate  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  for  I  note 
there  is  a  method  by  which  these  stocks 
could  be  made  available,  because  the  50- 
peroent  provision  is  limited  to  authorized 
common  carriera  and  the  deflnition  de- 
flnes  them  as  brtng  interstate  carriers, 
but  there  Is  a  procedure  whereby  a  local 
csirrier  can  be  declared,  in  the  public 
interest,  to  be  an  interstate  carrier,  and 
thereby  can  become  eligible. 

These  people  think  they  are  being  left 
out.  In  ray  Juctement,  they  are  being 
left  out  and  A.T.  it  T.,  using  its  best  hiflu- 
ence.  will  resist  the  FCCs  making  these 
people  eUglble. 

If  Senators  think  they  ought  to  be 
made  eligible,  why  not  vote  directly  to 
say  that  the  3,500  independent  com- 
panies win  be  lust  as  eligible  as  A.T.  It  T., 
or  General  Telephone,  or  any  other 
company. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  doing  that  we 
would  serve  a  good  purpose.  First,  we 
would  broaden  the  base  of  ownership. 
Second,  we  would  make  possible  the 
divesting  of  stock  to  someone  besides  the 
seven.  There  is  a  divestiture  provision 
in  the  biU.  but  suppose  that  A.T.  h  T. 
were  told  to  divest  Itself  of  some  stock. 
There  are  only  seven  persons  to  whom 
they  could  sell  it.  Suppose  the  seven 
declined  to  buy  it  How  oonld  they 
divest  themselves  of  the  stockY 

If  Senators  want  to  make  posslMe  a 
broad  base  of  ownerdtip  their  staould 
support  this  amendment.  I  bope  it  win 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSB.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield  for  ft  «ukk  gasstlfln? 


lir.  I/>NO  of  lAXiMana.    I  yMd. 
Ifr.  MOR8B.    Would  not  tbe  Senator 
that  even  the  brtnsing  of  tlie  FOC 

into  this  picture  frightens  many  of  tbe 
little  oompanies.  and.  In  additlan,  would 
put  them  to  an  expense,  wtaidi  very  often 
they  are  not  In  a  financial  position  to 
stand,  with  respect  to  coming  to  Wash- 
ington.  DX;.,  and  pursuing  even  tlie  pro- 
cedure which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said  would  be  available,  plus 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  assurance  they 
can  get  protection  from  the  FCC  even  if 
they  come? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
true.    

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  Question? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  was  said  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  is  different  from  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  in 
ooDtkectlon  wltti  who  can  buy  stock.  I 
have  examined  the  two  provisions,  and  I 
can  find  no  difference.  There  has  been 
no  improvement  in  the  language  in  the 
bill  on  the  Issue  of  eligibility,  as  to  ^i^to 
can  buy  the  stock.  It  has  to  be  a  carrier, 
authorized  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONO  Of  Louisiana.  It  has  to  be 
a  carrier  authorised  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  has  to  be  an  in- 
terstate carrier. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Authorised 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, in  order  to  iMiy  any  of  the  50  per- 
cent. 

All  I  say  is  that  these  little  fellows 
would  like  to  be  made  eligible.  They 
have  asked  for  that.  Twenty-two  com- 
panies hi  my  State  alone  have  asked  for 
it.  There  are  3.500  of  them  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  This  is  a 
good  amendment.  Even  those  who  are 
fighting  the  amendment  have  been  ad- 
vised by  some  of  their  staff  members 
that  they  think  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Senators  are  up  against  the  situation 
that  they  are  bound,  in  this  fight,  to  ac- 
cept no  amendments,  no  matter  how 
meritorious  they  may  be  or  no  matter 
how  good  a  case  is  made  for  them.  It 
is  felt  that  all  amendments  ought  to  be 
tabled. 

I  ask  my  good  friends  to  consider  this 
amendment  I  am  discussing  on  the 
merits,  to  see  whether  these  little  fel- 
lows should  not  be  permitted  to  own 
some  of  this  stock. 
I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  No  one  could  be  eli- 
gible to  buy  under  both  halves  of  the 
division  of  common  stock,  could  he?  A 
person  would  have  to  be  eligible  to  buy 
from  the  half  dedicated  for  sale  to  the 
common  carriers  or  from  the  half  ded- 
icated for  sale  to  tbe  public,  would  he 
not? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Of  course; 
the  toms  of  the  bill  would  permit  stock- 
holders to  do  that.  In  addition,  anjrone 
who  hcdds  some  of  the  SO  percent  of  stodc 
could  also  purchase  debentures  of  the 


corporatkHi.  and  also  tbe  Boovottac  ••- 
eurltlBs.    The  Senator  know*  tbat 

Ux.  HOULAMD.     I  aska^ 
the  queetlen  as  to  whether 
Individual  woold  be  edstbls  to  bnqr  «a 
both  sides  of  the  fence. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louistana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  person  could. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  what  practieal 
difference  would  there  be  as  between  tbe 
Uttle  organintions  being  able  to  buy  out 
of  the  one  half  (rf  the  conmion  stock  or 
out  of  the  other  half  of  the  common 
stock,  both  halves  of  which  are  votlnc 
stock  with  exactly  the  same  power? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Tbere  are 
only  seven  companies  Invohred.  Those 
are  tbe  only  seven  companies  whl^  can 
buy  50  percent  of  tbe  stock.  Tbat  win 
give  them  complete  control  of  the  satel- 
lite corporaticm.  sitting  there  by  them- 
selves. It  would  not  ummssarfly  make 
any  difference  to  them  vdiat  tbe  other 
fellows  might  do.  They  would  have  the 
preponderance  of  tbe  control,  with  tbelr 
50  percent. 

These  other  folks  would  like  to  buy  in 
on  that  deal.  Tixj  have  asked  for  the 
right  to,  do  so.  They  think  they  ooght 
to  be  permitted  to  buy  In.  They  have 
always  considered,  so  far  as  the  pobbely 
heki  stock  Is  concerned,  that  they  would 
be  eligible  to  buy  tbe  pnbliely  held  stock, 
but  they  would  like  to  be  permitted  the 
same  privilege  that  Senators  are  being 
asked  to  guarantee  to  A.T.  b  T^  to  LT. 
Ii  T.,  and  the  other  big  companies 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Would  there  not  be 
another  advantage,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisifuia,  to  the  communlcatians 
carriers? 

The  stock  is  being  set  aside  for  those 
companies.  Bren  if  tbey  buy  one-tenth 
of  1  peromt  of  the  amount  which  is  set 
aside,  they  could  vote  for  tbe  directors, 
but  if  someone  has  to  boy  from  the  other 
side  of  the  division,  he  could  not  vote  for 
a  director  until  he  had  bought  tbe  fuU 
amount  under  the  provision  of  the  bUL 
In  other  words,  no  mlnlmtim  amount  is 
to  be  required  for  the  communications 
carriers^- 

Mr.  IXH^O  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
sure.  

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  I  am  not  sure  that  is  true, 
but  I  ask  Senators  to  consider  what  an 
outrage  this  could  be  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic is  concerned,  if  we  do  not  adopt  tbe 
amendment. 

Those  people  could  sit  still  and  yet 
would  have  50  percent  of  tbe  stock 
blocked  off  for  them.  I  assume  that 
they  would  buy  it.  They  could  either 
buy  it  or  not  buy  it.  The  public  would 
have  to  buy  50  perc«xt  of  tbe  stodc.  but 
these  carriers  could  bold  off  purchastng 
part  of  their  50  percent  of  the  stodc  In 
order  to  wait  to  see  whether  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  deal  before 
they  bought  it. 

In  View  of  the  fact  that  these  oth^ 
people  would  like  to  buy  some  of  tbe 
stock,  I.  .for  the  life  of  me,  cannot  see 
why  we  should  not  give  to  the  Independ- 
ent oompanies  the  same  opportunity  we 
are  asked  to  block  out  and  to  guarantee 
for  the  seven  big  compantss 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  aU  X 
wish  to  say  Is  that  tbe  small  eonipanlss 
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mn  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  any  waj. 
Our  Mmmittee  wut  out  of  Its  way  to 
guarantee  tliat^  and  to  make  tt^doubly 
Mire.  I  hope  that  tlie  history  we  hare 
Buule  today  in  the  Senate  will  be  furtho' 
assurance.  It  will  be  made  a  permanent 
part  of  the  background  of  the  acticm  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendmqits. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendments  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KBPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  withhold  my 
motion  if  the  Senator  wants  to  make  a 
statement,  but  I  cannot  yield  in  my  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  statement  I 
wanted  to  make  was-^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  mak- 
ing the  statement  in  his  time? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    In  my  time. 

It  was  said  there  was  a  change  in  the 
eligibility  language  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
f  rcHn  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
I^Xice  Sciences  as  compared  with  the  bill 
which  is  before  the  Soiate.  I  have  ex- 
amined both  provisions.  There  is  no 
Change. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendments  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastobx]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastou]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [^.  Long]  to  the  committee 
amendment  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cflerk.  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  wtts 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NxusmoKR].  If  she  were  present  and 
voting,  she  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cuaxl.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Englb],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Oruxning]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NEUBKRont],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Skathirs]  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  fnmi  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  IdiUio  [Mr.  CHinicH], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wymning  [Mr. 
HicKXT]  are  necessarily  absent. 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  trom  New 
Mexico  [Blr.  Anderson]  1b  paired  with 
the  Senator. f run  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
liCississippi  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Osuening]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  HicKEY]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bux-i 
ler  and  Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily 
absent  and,  if  present  and  voting,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 
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Allott 

Church 

Johnston 
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Kuchel 

Beall 
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Hlckey 
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So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  table  the 
amendments  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
to  the  cconmittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
on  the  committee  amendment.  I  have 
discussed  the  subject  with  my  colleagues. 

Contrary  to  what  may  be  the  imder- 
standing  of  some,  some  of  us  opix>sing 
the  bill  are  not  desirous  of  engaging  in 
dilatory  tactics.  We  feel  that  the  im- 
portant vote  will  be  the  vote  on  final 
passage.  We  do  not  intend  to  insist 
upon  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  be  withdrawn 
and  that  that  question  may  be  decided 
by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  for  the 
moment,  until  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are 
disposed  of?  I  have  no  desire  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  committee 
amendment,  provided  there  is  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "8-13- 
61 — I."  I  offer  it  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Kefauver,  Neuberger, 
Gruening,  Bartlett,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  BuRDicK.  The  amendment  seeks  to 
guarantee  equality  of  competitive  rights 
to  all  communication  companies.  It  is 
a  complete  answer  to  the  monopolistic 
features  of  the  bill.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  read ;  and  I  shall  ask  for 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  27 
delete  "and"  on  line  2,  delete  the  pe- 
riod on  line  6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and"  and  add  the  following: 

(7)  furnish  the  same  services  and  assist* 
ance  on  the  same  basis  to  any  other  com- 
mercial satellite  communications  system 
which  may  be  established. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METCALP  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger].  If  she  were  present 
and  voting,  she  would  vote  "nay";  if 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
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Mr.  HUMPUKEy.  I  aonounoe  Hiat 
the  Senator  from  Nerada  [Mr.  Bxbls]. 
the  Senator  from  Pennaylvanla  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Mimlntppi 
[Mr.  EASTLAin].  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bholb],  the  Soiator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FuLaaxaHT],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  GRUKmivG].  the  Sena- 
tor frtmi  Ariaona  [Mr.  Hatsek],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnstom],  the  Senator  trom  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nkubbxoer],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SMATRBaal  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AmtBRaoiv],  the 
Senator  from  Ccdorado  [Mr.  Cauoll], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hickky]  are  necessarily  absoit. 

I  further  aimounoe  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLSl ,  the  Senator  frmn  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  AHittRsoN].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright  1,  the  Senator 
fnxn  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydkmI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickxy] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoHiraTOMl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Cahfomia  [ Mr.  Engle]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlakd]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  QRUXHiirG]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathess].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Sens  tew  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Beall]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murpht],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusette  [Bfr.  SaltomstallI  are  neces- 
sarily absent  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  66. 
nays  13.  as  follows : 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Morse's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  darlfsring  the  legislative  rec- 
ord on  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  fmn  Rhode 
Island,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  a 
question  with  respect  to  the  M>POtntment 
of  the  three  members  of  the  board  by 
the  President.  I  notice  on  page  20  of  the 
committee  report  a  statement  with  re- 
sped  to  the  hopes  and  deslree  of  the 
committee  concerning  these  appoint- 
ments. 

My  question  is  whether  it  is  intended 
that  the  President  not  H>point  Federal 
Government  officials  to  the  board,  as  a 
possible  conflict  of  interest  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  a  conflict  of  m- 
terest  problem.  I  hope  the  President 
would  go  out  to  the  public  m  general  and 
select  very  distinguished  persons  to  be- 
come members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
without  going  to  the  agencies  Of  the 
Government. 
Mr.  MTIJ.KR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  After  all.  that  Is  the 
prerogative  of  the  President.  I  hope  he 
would  do  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  BContana  yidd  to  me  on  his 
time  to  discuss  a  procedural  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delifl^ted  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hold  in  my  hand  26 
amendments,  of  which  I  am  either  the 
author  or  a  coQionsor.  As  I  said  last 
night.  I  have  not  placed  my  name  on  a 
single  frivolous  amendment.  I  have 
placed  my  name  on  amendments  whidi, 
In  my  Judgment,  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  improve  the  very  bad  bilL  In 
my  Judgment,  in  my  18  years  to  the  Sen- 
ate, there  has  never  been  a  biU  that  has 
come  b^ore  the  S^iate  which  has  been 
so  much  in  need  of  amendment  as  this 
bilL  However,  as  to  that,  there  are  dif- 
f oenoes  among  us.  But  I  felt  so  de^ly 
about  the  unwisdom  of  this  MU  from  the 
stamibolnt  ol  the  pure  pvMic  interest 
that  I  have  either  offered  in  my  own 
name  or  have  been  the  co^ponsor  of  a 
large  number  of  amendments.  AH  those 
amendments  exo^H  26  have  been  re- 
jected, under  the  deierminatl<Ki  of  the 
leadership  ol  this  body  to  lay  on  the  table 
any  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  bill  will  not  go  to  con- 
ference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  time  of 
the  Senator  trom  Oregon  has  expired. 


Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President.  I 
speaking  in  the  time  of  the  majority 
leader,  not  in  my  own  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thatlmajr  yMd 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Por  What 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Tluee  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

BfCr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presldakt.  I  may 
have  been  mistaken,  but  it  was  my  under- 
standing when  I  made  the  request  that 
the  majority  leader  was  allowing  me  to 
speak,  in  his  time  in  order  to  present  a 
procedural  point. 

The  VICE  PRB5IDBNT.  The  Chair  is 
informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
that  requires  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thought  I  had  it. 

Mr.  MANSFEBX).    I  consented. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  time  previously 
granted  to  me  used  up? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  Bf 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  I  started  to  speak. 
I  thought  I  was  speaking  to  the  ttme  of 
the  majority  leader.  Tlie  reason  I  sought 
this  arrangement  was  that  I  hare  only 
4  minutes  of  my  own  time  remaining.  I 
desired  to  use  those  4  minutes  to  speak 
on  the  bilL 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  4  minutes 
already  used  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
l>e  charged  to  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRBBIDSNT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  tt 
Is  so  ordered.  Tbe  Senator  fnm  Oregon 
is  now  recognlaed  for  S  additional  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  charged  to  the 
SenaUMT  from  Montana 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  I  am  seeking  to  «to 
Is  to  explain  to  the  Senate  my  rsqaeat 
I  made  a  similar  request  eaiUer  this 
aftemoon^th  reqiect  to  another  group 
of  amendinenta. 

I  have  before  me  2S  amendments.  I 
suggest  that  they  be  oonsVtered  en  Uoe; 
that  they  all  be  considered  as  read  under 
the  rules:  that  the  Rmx)bb  set  f<»th  eadi 
Indiyldual  amendment,  separately,  so 
that  we  may  insert,  as  has  already  been 
agreed  to,  any  short  memckrandmn  we 
wish  to  place  in  the  Raooaa  in  oonnec- 
tlon  with  the  amendmwits;  and  thatone 
motion  be  made  to  lay  aU  the  amand- 
ments  on  the  table  in  one  f dl  swoop. 

I  send  the  amoMlments  to  the  dedc  tn 
order  that  their  MenttHeatlon  numhers 
may  be  read,  and  I  aik  that  Vbe  amend- 
ments then  be  acted  upon  en  bloc. 

Tbe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  presentatlOB  of  the  amoMl- 
moito  for  considers tfain  en  bioeT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presktant.  Itahould 
be  understood  that  I  shall  not  ask  that 
the  amendments  be  read. 

There  is  one  final  amendment,  <m 
which  my  name  does  not  appear,  but 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  txmn 
Alaska  [Mr.  OtuBnvol.  tt  Is  the  last  of 
our  four  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  I  Shan  net  a*  to  havo  tt 
read.  If  it  Is  to  be  debated.  I  diaB  have 
it  stated  for  Identtflcatton,  but  sepa- 
rately, because  my  ibame  does  not  appear 
on  the  amendment. 
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Tbe  TICS  PRESIDENT.  U  there  ob- 
jection to  tbe  eouldentkn  of  tbe 
amendments  en  bloe?  Tbe  Cbalr  hean 
none,  and  the  amemlmfnU  wUl  be  otm- 
Bldered  en  bloe. 

The  amendmenta  oonaktered  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  line  6,  strike  out  "Inltlmlly 
offered". 

On  pace  SS.  Itne  8.  ■trllce  out  tb«  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tbwof  "and  among  tbe 
communications  common  carriers.". 

On  page  86,  line  3,  strike  exit  "20**  and  In- 
sert in  Uen  hereof  "5*'. 

(te  page  95,  Use  9.  strike  out  "authorlBed". 

On  page  9S.  lines  10  and  11.  strlte  out 
"coaptnXn  with  tbe  corporation  In  research 
and  development". 

On  page  96.  strike  out  lines  10  through 
12  and  Insert  In  Usu  thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Admimseratton  In  ^e  public  Interest, 
coopeerate  with  the  corporation  in  research 
and  AtmaaftuBot  and  reqpilTe  the  corpora- 
tion to  engaffs  In  research  and  development 
on  behaU  of  the  Unltod  States  In  return  for 
which  the  corporatkia  shall  reoelTe  reason- 
able relmburaKuant;'*. 

On  page  34,  Unes  21  and  22,  strike  out 
"aid  In  the  planning  and  development  and 
foster"  and  Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  **plan.  de- 
velop, and  supervise'*. 

On  pagB  M.  IbM  94.  fMkmlag  "tedUtlM" 
insert  ".  but  only  when  such  compatibility 
and/or  Intaroonnsetlon  are  In  the  public  In- 
terest". 

On  page  32,  lines  3  through  6.  strike  out 
the  sentence  beginning  with  "Stx"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  ^lereof:  "Six  members  of  the 
board  shall  tie  tieeted  annually  by  those 
stockholders  who  are  not  oomBianleatlotts 
ccmmon  carriers,  and  the  remaining  mon- 
bers  of  the  bocod,  not  to  esoeed  she.  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  thoss  stodchoklers  who 
are  communications  comaion  carriers  In  a 
number  determined  as  follows:  If  such  stock- 
holders own  In  the  aggregate  not  exceed- 
ing IB  per  centum  oi  ttte  outstanding  vot- 
ing stock  of  the  earparattan.  they  shaU  elect 
ODS  msolber;  If  th^  own  in  the  aggregate 
In  eaeess  of  IB  par  centum  but  not  exceed- 
ing 2S  per  centum,  two  BMsnbers;  if  they 
own  In  the  aggregate  In  excess  of  25  per 
centum  but  not  exceeding  SS  per  centum, 
three  members;  If  they  own  In  the  aggregate 
In  excess  of  85  per  centum  but  not  exceed- 
ing 40  per  centUBi,  four  members;  If  they 
own  In  the  aggregate  In  excess  of  40  per 
centum  but  not  eaooedlng  46  per  centum, 
live  members;  and  if  they  own  In  tbe 
gate  In  excess  of  45  per  "^"t-^i"*.  six 
ben.". 

On  page  31,  line  9.  after  the  semicolon,  in- 
sert: "that  each  oommunlcatlona  common 
carrier  shall  have  me  right  to  fully  inter- 
connect its  conmonloatlans  system  with  the 
coMmuulcatlons  systeaa  at  any  other  com- 
munieationa  oooamoa  carrier; ". 

On  page  2t.  f oUowlng  Una  24.  huert  the 
following  and  renumber  the  mifcierdtng  sec- 
tions aooOTdlngly: 

"(5)  Insure  that  any  international  com- 
munications common  carrier  has  the  right 
to  IntereouMct  ita  eoBununleatlons  system 
on  reasoBaMe  and  iwnrttscrtminatory  terms 
with  the  donastte  eommunlcattons  systnns 
of  any  other  eonununleationa  «"-»«~^  car- 
riers to  provide  any  serviees  authorlaed  by 
the  Commlislon:'*. 

On  page  84.  line  20.  strike  out  an  of  cub- 
sectlOB  (e)  beftnning  with  "Such"  and  tn- 
ssrt  in  nsa  ttMreoC  tha  DoDowtag:  "Saefa  Issue 
shall  ba  Bsade  In  a  »»«»«'ht  to  eascourage  the 
wtdeat  dlatrMwitiop  to  the  Ansncan  poUlc 
and  the  e<iinir.Mnfciatloas  <<'»"nifw  earzlan.''. 

Strtka  ovt  the  SMgitaBoe  beglnntng  with 
"In"  on  9a«s  ••.  Una  84.  and  ending  with 
"camsrs."  on  line  8.  psge  86.  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  theraoC  "In  Its  determinatian  o(  the 


public  Intereet  with  respect  to  ownership 
of  shares  oC  stock  in  the  corporation,  tbe 
Ck>mnilaslon  shall  promote  Uie  wldect  pos- 
sible distribution  of  stock  among  the 
aixthorlBed  carriers.**. 

On  page  25.  line  21,  strike  out  "and  appro- 
priate utilization". 

Beginning  with  line  12  on  page  33,  strike 
out  everything  through  line  16  on  page  34 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  communications  common  carrier 
shall  own  any  shares  of  stock  In  the  corpora- 
tion either  directly  or  Indirectly  through 
subsidiaries  or  affiliated  companies,  nomi- 
nees, or  any  persons  subject  to  Its  direction 
or  control." 

Beginning  with  "Such"  on  page  34,  line  20, 
strike  out  everything  through  page  35, 
line  2. 

On  page  27.  line  3,  strike  out  "feasible" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Administration". 

On  page  32,  line  24,  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  period,  add  the  following:  "Each 
such  officer  shall  devote  his  full  time  and 
best  efforts  to  the  work  of  the  corporation. 
No  officer  or  director  of  the  corporation  shall 
have  any  financial  Intereet  of  any  kind  in 
any  oommimicatton  carrier  oori>oratlon  or 
other  entity  engaged  in  the  business  of  'wire 
ooaunxmicatlons'  or  Yadlo  communications' 
aa  defined  in  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  aa  amended,  or  in  any  corpora  tion. 
partnership,  or  other  entity  from  which  the 
corporation  purchases  equipment  or  serv- 
ices.- 

On  page  83,  line  6,  strike  out  "offered" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Issued". 

On  page  27,  line  2.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  27.  line  6,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  27,  following  line  6,  insert  the 
following: 

"(7)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  all  contracts,  licenses,  negotia- 
tions, and  other  transactions  between  the 
corporation  and  the  Administration.". 

On  page  35.  line  10,  strike  out  "aecUan 
46<b)"  and  insert  in  lien  thereof  "sections 
45(b)  and  45(d)". 

On  page  35,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "and 
ct^ylng  set  forth  in  that  subsection"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  ".  copying,  and  statement 
of  affairs  set  forOi  In  those  subsections.". 

On  page  36,  following  line  3,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(g)  No  communications  common  carrier 
whi^  owna  more  than  1  per  centum  at  any 
class  of  stock  of  the  corporation  may  sell 
apparatus,  equipment,  or  services  to  the  cor- 
poration in  an  amount  exceeding  $36,0(X)  per 
annum,  either  directly  or  indirectly  throiigh 
any  subsidiary,  affiliated  company,  nominee, 
or  any  persons  subject  to  its  direction  or 
control.". 

On  page  88.  line  8.  strike  out  "initially 
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On  page  33.  line  8.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  among  the 
communications  common  carriers.". 

On  page  20.  delete  line  23,  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof:  "magnetic  frequency  spectnmi, 
toward  the  speediest  development  and  adop- 
tloD  of  tbe  most  advanced  and  efficient  tech- 
nolagy,  and  toward  the  reAeetion". 

On  page  87.  line  8.  insert  between  "Com« 
miaston"  and  ths  ssmicoton  the  following: 
"unless  the  Administration  determines  that 
the  provision  of  such  services  is  not  in  the 
public  Interest". 

On  page  28,  lint  24,  delete  the  semlcoloa 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "except  that  in  no 
Instance  shaU  Uie  need  for  interconnection 
with  exlsttng  faomtlss  be  used  to  retard  the 
•doptton  oC  tba  most  advanced  and  sfllcient 
technology;'*. 

On  peg*  ae.  llns  19.  delete  the  semicotoo 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  " :  Provided,  horn- 
coer.  That  no  madx  authorl^  shaU  be  given 
to  a  communications  common  carrier  where 
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the  Department  of  Justloe  advlees  the  Com- 
mission that  such  construction  or  operation 
may  substantially  lessen  competition  In  any 
line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try or  tend  to  monopoly; ". 

On  page  SO,  line  4,  add  the  following:  *1n 
making  such  determination,  the  Commission 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  take  all  steps  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  corporation  U  not  dominated  by  any 
one  or  more  Interests;". 

On  page  33,  line  18,  add  the  following:  "In 
any  case  where  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  ownership  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  convenience  and  necessity, 
any  aggrieved  party  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  In  the  district 
in  which  such  aggrieved  party  resides.". 

On  page  38,  delete  lines  12  through  14,  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "tlons.  In  any  case 
where  the  Department  of  State  deems  It  ap- 
propriate in  the  national  intereet,  that  De- 
partment shall  assist  in  the  negotiations.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  amendments  be  tabled 
en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  oi  tbe 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
motion.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  division 
is  requested. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendment  designated  "8-13-62 — 
£E£E."  It  has  already  been  read,  under 
the  rule.  I  do  not  ask  that  it  be  read. 
because  once  is  enough.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that  would,  I  think,  kill  any  chance 
for  a  monopoly  under  the  bilL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  not  be  read, 
but  will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  amendment  is  sis  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  ths  "Com- 
munications Satellite  Authority  Act". 

oacLAaATiON  or  polict  and  pubposb 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
in  order  to  promote  international  coopera- 
tion and  to  foster  international  understand- 
ing and  peace,  it  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  and  improve  International 
communications  by  providing  toaderahlp  In 
the  establishment  of  a  ^obal  oooununlcatlon 
system  at  the  earUest  practicable  time  and  to 
insure  that  the  benefits  of  such  a  system  are 
secured  for  the  betterment  of  all  nn«r»iri>wi 
and  all  states  irrespective  of  their  economic 
and  scientific  development.  In  order  to 
achieve  these  goals,  the  Congress  hereby  pro- 
vides for  ownership  of  the  United  States  por- 
tion of  the  communications  satelUte  system 
and  Invites  aU  nations  to  partidpata  in  the 
system. 

DariNXTIOMS 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  terms  "private  communications 
carrier",  "common  carrier",  and  "carrier" 
mean  any  person  engaged  as  a  common  car- 
rier for  hire,  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munication by  wire  or  radio  or  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  radio  transmission  of  energy,  in- 
cluding persons  engaged  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

(2)  The  terms  "communications  sateUlte 
system",  "aatelllte  system",  and  "system"  In- 
clude sateUites,  ground  stations,  associated 
groimd  control  and  tracking  faculties,  and 
other  related  faculties  comprising  a  system 
for  global  oommunlcatioo  by  satelUte.  ex- 
cept that  any  reference  to  foreign  ownership 
of  a  "oommunicatlons  sateUite  system". 
"satellite  system",  or  "system"  refers  only  to 
the  satellite  portion  of  the  system. 
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Sao.  4.  (a)  Ttiara  is  hereby  created  a  cor- 
poration, to  be  known  as  the  Oommxmica- 
tlons  Satemt*  Authority  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  the  "corporation") ,  whose  purpose 
and  object  shaU  be  to  develop,  construct, 
laxmch,  operate,  manage,  and  promote  the 
use  of  a  communications  satelUte  system,  and 
to  foster  research  and  development  in  the 
field  of  space  telecommtinicationa. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  a  structxue  of  con- 
trol which  wlU  assure  maximum  poaslble 
competition  and  development  of  an  econom- 
ical system,  the  benefits  of  which  wlU  be 
refieeted  in  overseas  communications  rates, 
the  corporation  shaU  be  organized  and  cq>er- 
ated  as  a  oommunicatlons  conunon  carriers' 
carrier.  It  shaU  acquire,  own.  and  operate, 
as  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  United  States  portion  of  the  c(»n- 
munlc»tlons  sateUites,  and  thd  ground  sta- 
tions and  associated  ground  control  and 
tracking  faclUtles  situated  in  the  United 
States,  territories,  or  dependencies  th««- 
of. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  lease  communi- 
cations channels  on  a  nondiscriminatory  and 
equitable  basis  to  aU  United  States  carriers 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  provide  communications  serv- 
ices via  satellites,  and  shall  provide  facilities 
for  governmental  needs,  as  a  part  of  the 
commercial  system  or  separately  when  re- 
quired to  meet  unique  Government  needs 
which  cannot  in  the  national  Interest  be  met 
by  the  commercial  system. 

(d)  The  corporation,  tinder  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  pw- 
suant  to  agreements  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  provide  opportunities  for  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  use  of  communications 
satellites,  through  ownership  or  otherwise 
upon  an  equitable  and  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

(e)  The  corporation,  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  and  pur- 
suant to  agreements  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sena,te, 
shall  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  less 
developed  states  in  the  development  of  their 
communicaUon  facilities  so  that  they  may 
make  effective  use  of  communications  satel- 
lites and  become  an  effective  part  of  a  global 
communication  system. 

SOABO  or  DixacToas  or  thk  ooapoaaTioir 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  board  of  directors  oi  the 
corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  ahaU  be  compoeed  of  nine  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  Four  directors  ahall  be  designated  by 
the  President,  and  shaU  Include  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, a  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  an  addi- 
tional member  designated  from  officers  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States.  Directors  so  designated 
shall  be  known  as  "governmental  directors". 

(c)  nve  directors  shall  also  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on  the  basis  of 
established  records  of  distinguished  achieve- 
ment, from  citizens  of  the  United  States  In 
private  life  who  are  eminent  in  science,  en- 
gineering, technology,  education,  adminis- 
tration, or  public  affairs.  Dlrect<MV  so 
appointed  shaU  be  known  as  "private  direc- 
tors". The  Preaident  shaU  appoint  a  chair- 
man of  the  board  from  the  private  directors 
of  the  board.  The  chairman  shaU  serve  for 
a  term  of  two  years  and  may  be  reappointed 
for  one  or  mora  additional  terms  ai  chair- 
man. 

(d)  The  private  directors  first  designated 
or  appointed  under  this  Act  shaU  be  desig- 
nated or  appointed  for  terms  expiring  two. 
four.  six.  seven,  and  eight  yean  after  the 


effeeUve  date  of  this  Act,  respectively.  Each 
private  member  of  the  board  thereafter 
designated  or  appointed  (other  than  a  mem- 
ber designated  or  appointed  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term  of  an  individual 
who  Is  one  of  the  Initial  members  of  the 
board)  ahall  have  a  term  of  ofllce  expiring 
eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed. 

(e)  Any  private  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  board  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  hU 
predecessor  was  appointed  shaU  be  iH;>polnted 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(f)  Bach  governmental  director  of  the 
board  may  designate  another  officer  of  his 
department  or  agency  to  serve  on  the  board 
as  his  alternate  In  his  unavoidable  absence. 
Bach  alternate  member  so  designated  shaU 
be  designated  to  serve  as  such  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  unless 
at  the  time  of  his  designation  he  holds  an 
office  iinder  the  United  States  Government 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(g)  Vacancies  In  the  board  shall  not  im- 
pair the  powers  of  the  board  to  execute  its 
functions.  Five  members  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  buslneBB 
of  the  board. 

(h)  Each  private  director  shaU  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $23,500  per  an- 
num, which  compensation  shaU  be  paid  by 
the  corporation  from  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Sach  governmental  director  while 
serving  as  such  shaU  receive  the  compensa- 
tion provided  by  law  for  the  office  held  by 
him  in  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  from  which  he  was  selected. 
If  the  compensation  so  received  by  any  gov- 
ernmental director  does  not  equal  the  com- 
pensation received  by  private  directors,  that 
governmental  director  shaU  be  paid  from 
funds  of  the  corporation  an  additional 
amount  which,  when  combined  with  the 
compensation  so  received,  wlU  equal  the 
compensation  received  by  private  directors. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  section  ahaU  be 
construed  to  reduce  the  compensation  pco- 
vlded  by  law  for  any  governmental  director 
in  his  capacity  as  an  officer  of  a  d^Mutment 
or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  Members  of  the  board  while  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  duties  of  the  board 
shaU  receive  from  funds  of  the  corporation 
neceesary  travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem 
aUowance  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  computed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Administrative  Bxpensee  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-a) . 

(J)  Members  of  the  boctfd  who  are  private 
directors  shall  during  their  continuance  in 
office  devote  their  fuU  time  to  the  work  of 
the  corporation. 

(k)  No  director  nuiy  have  any  flnanni^i  in- 
terest in  any  communication  carrier  cor- 
poration engaged  In  the  business  of  "wire 
communications"  or  "radio  commtmlcatlons" 
as  defined  In  the  Conununicatlons  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended. 

(1)  A  director  may  be  removed  from  the 
board  by  the  President  upon  a  detennina- 
tlon  by  the  President,  after  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  director 
has  been  guUty  of  malfeasance  or  nonfea- 
sance in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
director. 

(m)  Bach  member  of  the  board,  before  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  of  his  oillce,  shaU  sub- 
scribe to  an  oath  or  afllrmation  to  suppcHt 
the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  and 
to  falthfuUy  and  impartially  perform  the 
duties  Impoeed  upon  him  by  this  Act. 

OI7TIZB    or    TKS    BOABO 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  board  shaU — 

(1)  formiUate  aU  poUdes  and  programs 
for  the  development,  ccmstructicm,  laxmch- 
Ing.  operation,  management,  and  promotion 
of  the  United  States  porUon  of  the  satemta 
oommunleation  system; 


(2)  f ostsr  rsaeardi  and  davetopmeat  in  tlM 
field  at  space  teleonnununioattona;  and 

(8)  formulate  poUctas  and  programs 
which  WlU  aiiiBt  newly  devloplng  ooun- 
trles.  and  provide  an  effective  global  system 
as  soon  as  praotieable. 

(b)  The  board  ahall— 

(1)  meet  upon  the  caU  of  the  chairman, 
but  not  leM  than  once  in  eaeh  nKmth;  and 

(2)  direct  the  exercise  of  aU  the  powers 
oi  the  corporatliHi. 

BXBUUTIVZ     SaCaCTABT 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  board,  without  regard  to 
the  dvU  service  laws.  shaU  appoint  an 
executive  secretary  from  civilian  life,  who 
ShaU  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$20,500  per  annum.  Under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  board,  the  executive 
secretary  shaU  be  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  aU  programs  and  policies  formulated 
by  the  board,  and  shaU  have  administrative 
control  over  aU  personnel  and  activities  of 
the  corporation  unices  otherwise  spedfled  in 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  board,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  shall  ^>polnt  such  other  officers, 
employeee,  attorneys,  and  agents  of  the  cor- 
poration as  may  be  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties;  shaU  fix  their  com- 
pensation tmd  define  their  duties;  shaU 
require  bonds  of  such  of  them  aa  the  board 
may  designate;  and  ahaU  prescribe  rules  and 
regioatlons  to  fix  responslblUtv  and  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  In  the  <q>arations  of  the 
corporation. 

(c)  The  board,  without  regard  to  the  dvU 
service  laws.  shaU  appoint  a  treasurer  and 
such  assistant  treasurers  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  each  of  whom  shaU  give  such 
bonds  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  aacurlties 
and  moneys  of  the  corporation  aa  the  board 
may  require. 

(d)  Any  appointee  of  the  board  may  be 
ronoved  In  the  discretion  of  the  boartL  Mo 
officn-  or  employee  of  the  corporation  ^^^tl| 
receive  compensation  at  any  rate  In  excess 
of  that  of  members  of  the  board. 

(e)  In  the  appointment  of  officials  and 
the  selection  of  employees  for  said  corpora- 
tion, and  in  the  promotion  of  any  such 
employee  or  official,  no  poUtlcal  test  or  quaU- 
ficatlon  ShaU  be  permitted  or  given  con- 
sideration. AU  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shaU  be  baaed  exclusively  tipon 
merit  and  efliclency.  Any  mamber  of  the 
board  who  Is  determined  by  the  Preaident, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to 
be  guUty  of  a  vlolatlan  of  this  subaectlon 
ShaU  be  removed  from  office.  Any  appointee 
of  the  board  who  Is  determined  by  the 
board,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, to  be  guUty  of  a  violation  of  this  sub- 
section ShaU  be  removed  by  the  board  from 
his  office  or  «nplo]rment  in  the  corporation. 

COOPXaATXOM    OP    NATXOITAL    AXBOKAUTICS    AMB 
8PACZ  ADMXMXBTKATXOK 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  corporatlao  is  hereby  au- 
thorized— 

(1)  to  cooperate  with  the  Natkmal  Ano- 
nautics  and  Space  Admlnlstratlan  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  launch  vehicles  for  the 
satelUte  system  which  irlU  fadUtats  an  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  developinent  of  an 
operational  system,  laimohlng  the  aateUifees 
and  associated  services,  and  consulting  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (m  the  technical  spedflcatians  for 
satemtes  and  ground  stations  and  ths  loca- 
tion of  such  stations;  and 

(2)  to  consult  with  the  National  Avo- 
nautics  and  ^taoe  Administration  for  the 
purpoee  of  ooordinating  aU  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  carried  out  by  the  ocr- 
poratlon  with  reeearch  tJoA  developoMnt 
programs  carried  out  by  private  aanMpaoe 
oorporationa,  private  nn»nm<inkmtlons  car- 
riers, other  corjMratiaas,  and  govemmantal 
departments  and  agencies  under  tha  Boper- 
Tislon  of  tlie  National  Aaronmutles  and  Spaee 
Administration  in  order  to  guarantee  rapid 
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Mnrlow,  n^ppllw.  m**  toft—tioa  m  th« 
corpontlosi  may  reqnk*  tor  %bm  pMfonM&ce 
of  Ito  dutlH.  Any  MMpmum  ao  tncnrrtd  by 
the  MhttaBal  AMonauttaa  aad  8pMe  Atel»- 
Istntkm  on  bttelf  of  tht  eorponttfcm  riiall 
b«  i«lmbuTMd  by  the  eovpontkm  trom  tte 
funds.  Any  mubs  ao  received  by  the  Admin- 
tetmUoa  ahall  be  credited  to  the  euirent 
•ppct^Utione  oi  the  Admlnlstratton.  and 
th^n  b*  available  to  the  Administration  for 
obUgatioa  and  expenditure  within  the  fiscal 
year  In,  which  such  sums  are  received. 

commmcATiDiai 

Sac.t.  (a)  Tbe  VBdcral  OominnnleatftoBs 
OommJaatoin  Is  anthorlaed  and  dtreeted  to— 

(1)  render  to  the  eonforatlon  such  aastat- 
ance  as  may  be  requlied  to  inenre  that  the 
communications  satellite  system  establWMd 
by  the  corporation  wHI  be  teehnleaUy  eom- 
patlUe  with  and  operationally  tatwoon- 
nected  with  ff^*«Ttg  terrestrial  communica- 
tion faciatlea;  and 

(3)  eatabUsh  wadb.  rules  and  reg^ulatlons  as 
may  be  required  to  regulate  an  overseas  com- 
munication rates  estaUlshed  by  private 
communicatlan  carriers  for  the  use  of  faefU- 
ties  of  the  oommunleatlons  satellite  system, 
and  to  tssure  that  all  such  rates  are  reason- 
able and  related  to  the  cost  of  leasing  flan- 
nels froB^  the  eesporatton. 

(b)  Under  sndi  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
shall  prescribe,  the  Federal  Oommunlcattons 
Oommiaslon  shall  determine  the  eilgfbnity 
of  XTnlted  States  oommunleatlons  carriers  to 
use  the  oommunleatlons  channds  provided 
by  the  c(»i>aration,  and  shall  Insure  equi- 
table imd  nondiscriminatory  aoeeas  to  the 
system  by  present  and  future  suthorlaed 
private  oommunlcatians  carriers. 

A8SZSTANCX      VBOK      OTHD      OOVBUflCSMT 

AODrcns 

Sac.  10.  (a)  The  board  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  obtain  from  any  d^Murtment.  agency, 
or  Instrumantali^  of  the  United  States  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  thereof,  such  facul- 
ties, services,  suppUea.  advice,  and  iafonna- 
tion  as  the  oorporatkm  may  determine  to  be 
required  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its  duties. 
So  far  as  praetteable.  the  corporation  shall 
utlllae  the  facilities  and  servloes  of  such  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 

(b)  Under  the-  dlrectiou  at  the  Rrasklent, 
each  such  department,  aeeney.  and  Instru- 
mentality shaU  furnish  to  the  earparatloQ, 
upon  a  reimbuzaahle  basis,  such  fa^lltles, 
services,  sunpUes,  advice,  aztd  Information  as 
the  corporation  may  require  tor  the  per- 
formance of  its  obligations. 

(c)  Any  Invention  or  discovery  made  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  corporation  in 
consequence  of  ttie  peifuiBianee  of  his  du- 
ties, or  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  In  the  ren- 
dition of  service  for  the  corporation,  and 
title  to  any  patent  vrhleh  may  be  granted 
thereon,  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
property  of  the  corporation.  The  eorpora- 
tlon  la  autharlaed  to  grant  under  any  such 
patent  such  licensee  as  may  be  auti»arlaed 
by  the  board.  The  board  may  authorize  the 
payment  to  any  such  Inventor  sudi  sums 
from  the  income  reoelved  by  the  corporation 
from  the  sale  of  Ucenaee  imder  the  patent 
granted  for  his  Inventian  as  it  deems  propec 

GXIfXaAI,    POWSR8    OW    THX    COSFOa&TXOIT 

Sxc.  11.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  q>eciflcal- 
ly  provided  In  this  Act.  the  corporation  shall 
have  succeesirai  in  its  corporate  name,  and 
shall  have  power  to — 

( 1 )  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name: 

(2)  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  notioed; 

(3)  aOopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws; 


(4)  mati.  perform,  and  aBforoe  oontraeta 
m  antborlMd  by  this  Aet: 

<•)  imiulisM  or  laaae  and  bold  auch  reel 
aoad  p«aonaI  property  aa  It  deems  BMsesary 
or  ooDvanlant  for  the  performanoe  of  ita  ob« 
Mgattona.  and  to  dlspoaa  of  any  personal 
yttipwty  hrtd  by  it; 

(•)  acquire  real  estate  for  the  eonstruc- 
tlon  and  operation  of  ground  stations  andi 
tracking  facilities; 

(7)  acquire  real  property  by  condemna* 
tlon.  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  ofi 
^iw^irw^,  the  title  to  real  property  so  ac* 
quired  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Unltedi 
States  of  America  for  the  use  of  the  corpora- 
tlon  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States  toj 
carry  into  effect  the  purpoees  of  this  Act; 

(8)  convey  to  any  person  or  corporation, 
by  deed,  leaae,  or  otherwise,  any  interest  iti 
real  property  posaeeaed  by  the  corporaUoiH 
when  such  pto|>eity  no  longer  Is  needed  byt 
the  corporation  for   the   purposes   of   una 

Act; 

(9)  transfer  to  any  other  dejwrtmen^; 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  any  part  of  any  real  property  in  the 
pmisieiliiii  or  under  the  control  of  the  cor-* 
poratkm  vrtten  such  property  no  longer  M 
needed  by  the  corporation  for  the  purposof 
of  this  Act: 

(10)  enter  Into,  perform,  and  enforce  con* 
traeta  and  agreements  of  every  kind  an4 
description  with  any  person,  firm,  assoda* 
tton,  corporation,  municipality,  county^ 
State,  body  polltle.  or  government  or  coloi^ 
or  dependency  thereof  in  order  to  developi. 
construct,  launch,  c^Mrate,  manage,  aial 
promote  the  United  States  portion  of  tOe 
oommimlcatlons  satellite  system; 

(11)  make  such  expenditures,  and  enter 
into  su<^  contracts,  agreements,  and  at*- 
rangeuMnts,  upon  each  terms  and  condltioae 
and  In  such  manner  as  It  may  deem  necH^ 
sary,  including  the  compromise  or  final  seih 
ttement  of  an  claims  and  legal  actions  Xij  ST 
against  the  corporation;  and,  notwithstandh 
lug  the  provisions  at  any  other  law  gover«)- 
Ing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  ttte 
General  Accounting  Office,  in  the  settlemeajt 
ot  the  aeoounts  of  the  Treasury  or  other  mti- 
countable  officer  or  employee  of  the  corpora*- 
tlon,  shaU  not  dicaUow  credit  for,  nor  wltlu- 
hold  funds,  because  of  any  expendltulie 
whlefa  the  board  shall  determine  to  hafe 
been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  c|f 
said  Act;  and 

(12)  determine  upon  and  establish,  except 
aa  otherwlae  provided  by  this  Act,  a  sjrste^ 
of  wdTwiTiistrative  accounts,  and  the  form 
and  content  of  contracts  and  other  businelfs 
dociunents  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  approprialie 
for  the  exerdse  of  the  powers  herein  spQ- 
clfically  conferred  upon  the  corporation. 

FBOcnaxicxMT  or   sxtffuzs  Ain>  servicss 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
hv  this  section,  all  purchases  and  contra«is 
nt  suppliea  or  services,  except  for  perEOiMl 
services,  made  by  the  corporation,  ehall  be 
made  after  advertising  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  sufficiently  in  advance  of  open- 
ing bids,  aa  the  bocuti  shaU  determine  to  be 
adequate  to  insure  public  notice  and  oppo^- 
tunity  for  competition. 

(b)  Advertisement  under  subsection  (i^) 
shall  not  be  required  when  It  Is  determlnad 
under  such  regulations  as  the  board  ehsill 
prescribe  that — 

(1)  an  enMTgency  requires  Immediate  <lt- 
nrery  of  the  supplies  or  performance  of  the 
services; 

(2)  repair  parts,  accessories,  supplemental 
equipment,  or  services  are  required  for  sup- 
plies or  services  previously  furnished  or  con- 
tracted for;  or 

(3)  the  aggregate  amount  Involved  tn  al^y 
purchase  of  supplies  or  procurement  of  sert- 
loes  does  not  exceed  tSOO.  In  which  case  sui^h 
pxirchases  may  be  made  In  the  open  markctt. 


(e)  In  ■~^^*''g  purohases  or  eonteact 
awards,  the  board  aiay  eonalder  such  faotora 
as  relative  quality  and  adaptability  of  sup- 
plies or  services  offered,  the  supplier's  finan- 
cial reeponslbllity,  skill,  experience,  record  of 
integrity  in  dealing,  and  ahiUty  to  furnish 
repairs  and  malntenanca  sarvlcea;  tha  time 
of  delivery  or  performance  offered;  and  com- 
pliance of  the  supplier  with  specifications 
prescribed  by  the  corporation. 

riNAMCIAL    SCOOTTMTABnJTT     OT    THX 
COBPOaATION 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  main- 
tain Its  principal  office  within,  or  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  corj>oratlon  shall  be  an  inhabitant 
and  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  venue  of  civil  suits. 

(b)  The  board  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress,  in  December  of 
each  year,  a  full  and  complete  financial  state- 
ment and  report  as  to  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  corporation  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  80.  in- 
cluding the  total  number  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation,  and  the  names, 
salaries,  and  duties  of  those  who  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  15.000  per  an- 
niun  or  more. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  an  audit  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  cori>oration  at  such  times 
as  he  shall  determine,  but  not  less  frequently 
than  once  during  each  fiscal  year.  For  that 
purpose,  the  Comptroller  General  or  any 
representative  duly  designated  by  him  shall 
have  access  to  all  records  necessary  to  con- 
duct any  such  audit.  Copies  of  the  report 
of  each  such  audit  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
corporation,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  re- 
tained for  public  Inspection  at  the  principal 
office  of  the  corporation.  No  such  report  of 
audit  shall  be  published  until  the  corpora- 
tion has  had  reasonable  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine any  exceptions  and  criticisms  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  to  point  out  errors 
therein,  to  explain  or  answer  such  exceptions 
and  criticisms,  and  to  file  a  statement  which 
shall  be  published  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  a  part  of  his  report.  The  corpora- 
tion shall  reimburse  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  the  cost  of  each  such  audit  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(d)  The  c(»poratlon.  Its  property,  fl^n- 
chises,  and  Income,  are  hereby  upmssly 
exempted  from  taxation  in  any  manner  or 
form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
any  subdivision  or  district  thereof. 

CAFTTAL   AHD  XEVEHTJE  OF  THE  COEPOaATIOW 

Sxc.  14.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  thla  Act  to  make  the  corpora- 
tion self-supporting  and  self-liquidating, 
and  communication  channels  shall  be  leased 
at  rates  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
will  produce  gross  revenues  In  excess  of  costs. 

(b)  The  corporation  is  authorized  to  issue 
and  srll  bonds,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$500,000,000  outstanding  at  any  One  time, 
to  finance  the  communications  satellite 
program  and  to  refund  such  bonds.  The 
corporation  may.  in  performing  functions 
authorized  by  this  Act,  use  the  proceeds  of 
such  bonds  for  capital  expenditxu-es  neces- 
sary for  the  development,  construction, 
launching,  management,  operation,  and 
promotion  of  the  commxinlcatlons  Estelllte 
system  prescribed  by  this  Act.  and  for  re- 
cearch  and  development  activities  Incident 
thereto. 

(c)  Principal  and  interest  on  bonds  Issued 
'  by  the   corporation  shall  be  payable  solely 

from  the  corporation's  net  communication 
proceeds.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"net  communication  proceeds"  means  that 
portion  of  due  annual  gross  leasing  revenues 
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of  the  oorporatlon  which  faaaaina  af iu  da- 
ductlng  the  aggregate  annual  ooat  of  launoh- 
ing.  operating,  maintaining,  and  adatnlater- 
Ing  the  sataUlta  ayitam  (inoludinff  the 
ground  statlona  and  tha  traoklng  faoUitlea) 
but  before  deduetinc  depraolatlon  aocruals 
or  other  chargaa  rapraaantlng  tha  amortlaa- 
tion  of  capital  axpendlturaa.  plus  tha  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
any  commuxUcaUona  satalllta  faoilitiea  or 
any  interest  thenln.  and  ahaU  Include  re- 
■crve  or  other  funda  created  from  sueh 
sources. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  cor- 
poration may  pledge  and  uaa  ita  annual  net 
communication  proceeds  for  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  and  intereat  on 
said  bonds,  for  purchases  or  redemption 
thereof,  and  other  purpoees  incidental  there- 
to, involving  croatlon  of  reserve  funds  and 
other  funds  which  may  be  similarly  pledged 
and  used,  to  such  extent  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  board  deems  neceaaary  or  desir- 
able. The  issuance  and  sale  of  bonds  by  the 
corporation  and  the  expenditure  of  bond 
proceeds  for  the  purposes  specified  herein, 
including  additional  construction  of  launch- 
ing vehicles,  satellites,  and  additional  con- 
struction of  ground  stations  and  tracking 
facilities,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments or  limitations  of  any  other  law. 
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SONDS    XSSOXD   BT   THX   COaPORATION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declsred  to  be 
the  intent  of  this  section  to  aid  the  corpora- 
tion in  discharging  Ita  reaponsiblUty  for  the 
advancement  of  a  global  communications 
system  using  space  satellites,  and  the  physi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  It  with  adequate 
authority  and  administrative  fiexibUlty  to 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  as- 
sure an  ample  number  of  overaea  com- 
munication channels  for  such  purpoees  by 
issuance  of  bonds  or  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  and  this  Act  shaU  be  so  construed 
as  to  effect\iate  such  Intent. 

(b>  Except  as  otherwise  spedficaUy  pro- 
vided by  this  Act.  bonds  issued  by  the  corpo- 
ration under  this  Act  shaU  be  negotiabla 
Instruments  unless  otherwise  specified 
therein,  shall  be  Issued  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  shall  be  sold  at  such  times 
and  in  such  amounts,  shall  mature  at  such 
time  or  times  not  more  than  fifty  years  from 
their  respective  dates  of  Issuance,  shan  be 
sold  at  such  prices.  shaU  bear  s\2ch  rates  of 
interest,  msy  be  redeemable  before  maturity 
at  the  option  of  the  corporation  tn  such 
manner  and  st  such  times,  and  redemption 
premiums  may  be  entitled  to  such  relative 
prioritise  of  claim  on  the  corporation's  net 
proceeds  with  respect  to  principal  and  in- 
terest payments,  and  shaU  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions,  as  the  board  of 
directors  may   determine. 

(c)   At  least  fifteen  days  before  the  offer 
by  the  corporation  of  any  issue  of  bonds  for 
sale  (exclusive  of  any  oommltmant  for  any 
period  lees  than  one  year)   the  corporation 
ShaU  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as    to    the   proposed    amount,   date    of   sale, 
maturities,    terms   and  conditions,  and  the 
expected  ratea  of  interest  of  the  proposed 
issue  in  the  fullest  detail.    If  the  Secretary 
so   requests,  the   coiporatlon  shaU  consult 
with  him  or  with  his  designee  with  respect 
thereto,  but  the  sale  and  issuance  of  such 
bonds  ShaU  not  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  except  as  to 
the  time  of  Issuance,  and  the  msTlmum  rates 
of  interest  to  be  borne  by  the  bonds.    If  the 
Secretary  of  the  "Treaaury  doea  not  concur 
in    a    proposed    issue    of   bonds    hereunder 
within    seven    business   days  following   the 
date  on  which  he  is  advised  of  the  proposed 
sale,  the  corporation  nuty  issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary   and    the    Secretary    shaU    purchase 
interim  obllgatloiu  in  the  amount  of  the 
proposed   Issue  which  the  Secretary  la  di- 
rected to  purchase. 


(d)  In   case   the   oorporatlon 
that  a  propoead  laaua  of 
eanaoi  be  aold  on  reaaonabla 
Issue  to  the  Secretary  intarlm 
whloh  tha  Bacretary  U  authorlaad  to  pur- 
ehaaa. 

(a)  ObUgatlonB  iHuad  by  tha  oorporatlon 
to  tha  Baexatary  may  not  axeaed  gl60XWO.000 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Any  obllga- 
Uona  ao  issued  to  the  Secretary  shaU  nmtare 
on  or  before  one  year  from  date  of  laaue,  and 
ShaU  bear  intsrest  equal  to  the  average  rate 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  a  per- 
cent) on  outatandlng  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Statea  with  maturities 
from  datea  of  laaue  of  one  year  or  less  as  of 
the  doae  of  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance 
of  the  obligations  of  the  corporation. 

(f)  If  agreement  Is  not  reached  within 
ei^t  months  concerning  the  issuances  of  any 
bonds  which  the  Secretary  has  failed  to  ap- 
prove, the  corporation  may  nevertheless  pro- 
ceed to  sell  such  bonds  on  any  date  there- 
after without  approval  by  the  Secretary  in 
amount  eoAcient  to  retire  the  interim  obU- 
gations  Iseued  to  the  Treasury  and  such  in- 
terim obligations  shaU  be  retired  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  bonds. 

(g)  The  corporation  may  seU  ita  bonds  by 
negotiation  or  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bids,  subject  to  the  right,  if  reserved,  to  re- 
ject aU  bida:   may  dealgnate  trustees,  regis- 
trara.  axxl  paying  agents  in  connection  with 
said  bonds  and  the  issuance  thereof;    may 
arrange  for  audits  of  its  accounts  and  for  re- 
porta  canocming  its  financial  conditions  and 
operations   by   certified     public    accounting 
firms;   may,  subject  to  any  covenants  con- 
tained in  any  bond  contract,  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  bonds  and  other  funds  under 
ita  control  which  derive  from  or  pertain  to 
ita  conunimlcatlons  satelUte  {u-ogram  in  any 
aecurttles  approved   for  investment  of   na- 
tional bank  funda;  may  deposit  said  proceeds 
and  other  funds,  subject  to  withdrawal  by 
check  or  otherwise,  in  any  Fe<leral  Bceerve 
bank  or  bank   having  membership  in   the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  and  may  perform 
such  other  acts   not  prohibited  by  law  as 
it  deems  neceeaary  or   deslrabe   to  accom- 
plish  the   purposes  of  this  section.     Bonds 
issued   by   the   corporation    hereunder  shaU 
contain  a  recital  that  they  are  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  and  such  recital 
ShaU  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  regularity 
of  the  issuance  and  sale  of  such  bonds  and 
of  their  validity.    The  annual   report  made 
by  the  board  to  the  Prsaident  and  to  the 
Congress  shaU  contain  a  full  and  detailed 
statement  of  aU  action  taken  by  the  cor- 
poration under  this  section  during  the  year. 

(h)  The  corporation  Is  authorised  to  en- 
ter into  binding  covenants  with  the  boldvs 
of  bcmds  issued  under  this  Act  (and  with  the 
trusteea  thereof,  if  any)  under  any  inden- 
ture, resolution,  or  other  agreement  entered 
Into  tn  connection  with  the  Issuance  thereof 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  resorve 
funds  and  other  funds,  adequacy  of  charges 
for  supplying  cooununlcatlon  channels,  ap- 
pUcatlon  and  use  of  net  conununlcatlon 
proceeds,  stipulations  concerning  the  sub- 
sequent Issuance  of  bonds  or  such  other  mat- 
ters not  inconsistent  with  the  Act.  as  the 
oorporatlon  may  deem  neoesaary  or  desir- 
able to  fwHmtwr*  the  msrketablUty  of  said 
bonds. 

(1)  Bonds  issued  by  the  corporation  here- 
under shaU  be  investmoits  whi<dt  may  be 
accepted  as  aecnrtty  for  aU  fiduciary  tmat. 
and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or  depoatt 
of  which  ShaU  be  under  the  authority  or 
control  of  any  office  or  agency  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
any  other  oOcer  or  agency  having  authority 
over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary,  trust, 
or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time  seU  any 
of  the  bonds  of  the  corporation  acquired  by 
them  under  thia  section.  Bonds  Issued  by 
the  corporation  hereunder  ahaU  be  exempt 
both  M  to  principal  and  interest  from  aU 
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le.  (a)  Thara  are  haraby  autlsorlMd 
to  be  appropdrlatad  to  tha  aacntary  of  the 
Treasury  tor  tflsburaamMit  to  tha  oocpora- 

tion  such  Buma  as  may  be  raqotrad  for  tha 
performance  of  the  funetlona  of  tha  oorpora- 
tlon xmder  this  Act.  Appcoprlatad  funds 
so  disbursed  to  the  corporation  ihaU  ba  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  In  oonfoml^  wtth  the 
provisions  of  this  aaetkm.  Unrepaid  dls- 
buraaaaenta  of  appropriated  funda  under  thU 
section  may  not  at  any  tlaaa  siMsd  f.000.- 
000  in  the  aggracate. 

(b)  From  net  oowmunlcatlosia  pr oeaeda  in 
excess  of  those  required  to  meet  the  eor- 
poratlon'B  oblifationa  under  tha  provMona 
of  any  bond  or  bond  eontraet.  tha  eorpora- 
tton  ShaU,  beginning  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  make  the  f  oUowing  paymanta  to 
the  Secretary  for  dqwait  in  tha  Tfaaaury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  on  or  before  Daoaaahar 
31  and  June  30  of  each  fiscal  year — 

(1)  a  sum.  computed  as  provldad  in  Mib- 
sectlon  (c) .  as  a  return  on  the  approprlatlop 
Investment,  if  any.  in  tha  oorporatloa'a  ooaa- 
munlcaUona  sataUlta  faeilltlea.  aa  datar- 
mined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  and 

(2)  a  sum  in  r^tayment  of  appropriation 
investment  in  the  corporation  in  aueh 
amount  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Ttaasuvy 
ShaU  determine  to  be  available  tor  that  pur- 
poGC  without  impairing  the  operatkma  of  the 
corporation. 

Such  payments  shan  continue  to  ba  made 
untU  the  total  appropriation  investment  In 
the  corporation  diaO  have  been  repaid. 

(c)  The  approprlatian  invertmsnt  ra- 
ferred  to  In  anbeertlon  (b>  shall  ennals».  In 
any  flacal  yaar.  of  that  part  of  tha 
tion's  total  investment  asalgned  to 
nicatlons  satelUta  f  adUtlca  as  of 
nlng  of  the  fiscal  year  (ln<dadlng  both 
completed  f adlltlea  and  faefUtlea  under  eon- 
structlon)  which  haa  been  provided  from 
i^pprcyriationa.  or  by  transf eta  of  property 
from  other  Oovemmant  agwnriea  wtthosit 
reimburaement  by  the  oorporatlon.  leas  re- 
payments of  such  approprtation  investmaskt 
made  under  this  Act.  or  other  applicable 
legislation.  The  payment  as  a  retiu^  on  the 
appropriation  investment  in  emeb.  fiacal  year 
attall  be  equal  to  the  computed  average  In- 
terest rate  payable  by  the  Treaaory  npoD  Its 
total  marketable  pubUe  obllgatiana  aa  of  tlie 
beginning  of  aald  flacal  year  applied  to  Mid 
appropriation  Investment. 

(d)  Payments  due  to  be  made  under  this 
section  may  be  deferred  for  not  more  than 
two  years  when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  oorporatlon  stieh  payment 
cannot  feaslMy  be  made  beeauae  of  Inada- 
quacy  of  funds,  due  to  i>oar  twist neas  eondl- 
tlons,  emergencies,  or  other  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  corporation. 


aavKNtia  sko  arpucsTXOM 
Sac.  17.  (a)   The  eorporatiaB  dull  eharas 


rates  for  the  use  of  copunwnlcatlosi 
which  win  produce  groas  revenues 
to  provide  funds  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  adminiatratlon  of  ita  oonununica- 
tions  sateUlte  system;  provide  for  the  aarvio- 
ing  of  outstanding  bonds,  Inrlurtlng  provision 
for  and  maintenance  of  reeerve  funds 
for  and  maintenance  of  reserve  funds  apd 
other  funds  established  In  connection  there- 
with; payments  to  the  Treasury  aa  a  return 
on  the  investment  of  appropriated  funds. 
If  any;  and  for  such  additional  margin  as 
the  board  may  consider  desirable  for  pur- 
poeee  counected  wttti  the  carpora«lon%  oom- 
munleatlons sateUlte  system.  Soeh  overaeaa 
communication  rates  shaU  be  flxad  at  levels 
which  are  as  low  aa  prattkahle 

(b)  TtM  eorporatton  rtaall.  during  math 
five-year  period  begtnnlnc  wlthtteflw»  tiaeal 
year  beginning  aftsr  tha  aOaetlva  date  of 
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thli  Act.  a|>pl7  r«ff«BUM  In  reduekion  (direct- 
ly or  throi^  p«ym«nte  Into  reaerve  on  sink- 
ing funds)  of  Its  ca|>it«I  obllgfttlODs,  Includ- 
ing bonds  and  i^iproprlAtton  Investments,  or 
to  reinvestments  in  the  commnntcations 
satellite  system,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
combined  amount  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
depreciation  accruals  and  other  charges  rep- 
resenting the  amortisation  of  capital  ex- 
penditures applicable  to  its  communicationa 
Batelllte  system. 

AOCSM   TO    PATSNTS    AND    TBCHNICAI. 
XHK»lCATlOlf 

Sac.  18.  (a)  The  corporation,  as  an  Uistru- 
mentallty  and  agency  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  execut- 
ing its  functions  under  this  Act,  shall  have 
•cceM  at  all  times  to  information  available 
in  the  Patent  Ollloe  of  tbe  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  studying,  ascertaining,  and 
copying,  all  methods,  formulae,  and  scientific 
Information  (not  including  access  to  pend- 
ing applicaticms  for  patents)  necessary  to  en- 
able the  corporation  to  use  and  employ  the 
moat  efllcaclous  and  economical  prooeaa  for 
the  development  ot  a  communications  satel- 
lite system,  or  any  method  for  improving  and 
cheapening  oversea  communication  rates 
through  the  use  of  a  commimications  satel- 
lite system,  and  any  owner  of  a  patent  whoee 
patent  rights  may  have  been  thus  in  any 
way  copied,  used,  infringed,  or  employed 
by  the  exercise  of  this  authority  by  the  cor- 
poration  shall  have  as  the  exclusive  remedy 
a  cause  of  action  against  the  c(»poratlon  f<»: 
the  recovery  of  reasonable  compensation  for 
such  infringement.  The  district  coiirts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
i^d  determine  such  actions.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  art,  machine, 
method  of  manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter,  discovered  or  invented  by  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  corporation  if  such 
inventloa  or  discovery  was  made  in  the 
performance  of  obligations  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall 
furnish  to  the  oorporatton.  at  Its  request  and 
without  payment  of  fees,  ooplee  of  documents 
on  file  tn  his  olDoe. 

FtOPXSTT  KIGHTS  m  INVENTIONS 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Whenever  any  Invention  is 
made  in  the  perfmmance  of  any  work  per- 
formed \inder  any  contract  entered  Into  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  such  Invention 
■hall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  If  s\ich  invention  Is  patentable, 
a  patent  therefor  shall  be  issued  to  the  cor- 
poration as  agent  of  tbe  United  States  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
upon  application  made  by  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary, unless  the  Executive  Secretary,  acting 
in  conformity  with  policies  and  procedures 
adopted  by  the  board,  waives  all  or  any  part 
of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  such 
invention  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  No  patent 
may  be  Issued  to  any  applicant  other  than 
the  corporation  for  any  invention  which  ap- 
pears to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to 
have  significant  utility  in  the  development 
or  operation  of  a  communications  satellite 
system  unless — 

(1)  the  appUcant  files  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, with  the  i^plleation  or  within  thirty 
days  after  request  therefor  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, a  written  statement  executed  under 
oath  setting  forth  the  full  facts  concerning 
the  circumstances  under  which  such  inven- 
tion was  made  and  stating  the  relationship 
(if  any)  at  such  invention  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  wcrtc  under  any  contract  of 
the  corporation;  and 

(2)  the  Executive  Secretary  transmits  to 
the  Commissioner  a  written  certification  to 
the  effect  that  such  invention  la  not  subject 
to  the  pronnons  of  this  seotUm. 


Oc^ies  of  each  such  statement  and  the  att>- 
pllcatlon  to  which  it  relates  shall  be  trau- 
mitted  forthwith  by  the  Commissioner^ 
the  Kxecutive  Secretary. 

(b)  Each  contract  entered  into  by  the  c«k- 
poration  with  any  party  for  the  performaape 
of  any  scientific,  technological,  or  devela{>- 
mental  activity  shall  contain  effective  pro- 
visions under  which  such  party  shall  fe|r- 
niah  promptly  to  the  Executive  Secretaf-y 
a  written  report  containing  full  and  coQi- 
plete  technical  information  concerning  aftj 
invention,  discovery,  improvement,  or  in- 
novation which  may  be  made  in  the  p<f- 
formance  of  such  activity. 

(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  boa^d 
shall  adopt  in  compliance  with  the  provlslotis 
of  this  section  the  Executive  Secretary  m«7 
waive  all  at  any  part  of  tbe  proprietary  rlgHJts 
of  the  United  States  under  this  section  wttl^ 
respect  to  any  invention  or  class  of  in  von - 
tlons  made  or  which  may  be  made  by  atty 
person  or  class  of  persons  in  the  performance 
of  any  activity  required  by  any  contract  of 
the  corporation  if  the  Executive  Secretat-y 
determines  that  the  public  Interest  will  be 
served  thereby.  Any  such  waiver  may  |)e 
made  upon  such  terms  and  under  such  coti- 
dltlons  as  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine to  be  required  for  the  protection  t)f 
the  public  interest.  Each  such  waiver  made 
with  respect  to  any  invention  shall  include 
provisions  effective  to  reserve  an  irrevocattle, 
nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  royalty-ftee 
license  tar  the  practice  of  such  Invention 
throughout  the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of  tfte 
corporation,  the  United  States  Government, 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumoiti- 
tality  thereof,  or  any  foreign  governmeVit 
pursuant  to  any  tl-eaty  or  agreement  with 
the  United  States.  Each  Itroposal  for  ahy 
waiver  tinder  this  subsection  shall  be  referi^d 
to  an  Inventions  and  Contributions  Aw- 
thority  which  the  Executive  Secretary  Bh«ll 
establish  within  the  corpcnratlon.  Such  Au- 
thority shall  accord  to  each  Interested  pax\y 
an  opportunity  for  hearing,  and  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Executive  Secretary  its  findings  ^t 
fact  with  respect  to  each  such  proposal  aqd 
Its  recommendations  for  action  to  be  takfln 
with  respect  thereto. 

(d)  The  board  of  the  c<xporatlon  shall  de- 
termine, and  promulgate  regulations  specify- 
ing, the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
licenses  will  be  granted  by  the  corporatitti 
for  the  practice  by  any  nongovernmental  pw- 
son  of  any  invention  for  which  the  corix}z4- 
tlon  holds  a  patent  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  ^^ 

(e)  The  Executive  Secretary  Is  authorlz»(d 
to  take  all  suitable  and  necessary  action  tlo 
protect  any  Invention  or  discovery  In  whieh 
the  corp<»^tlon  has  any  proprietary  interest- 
The  Executive  Secretary  shall  take  appro- 
priate action  to  insure  that  any  nongoveni- 
mental  person  who  acquires  any  proprietarty 
interest  in  any  invention  or  discovery  undn' 
this  section  will  take  appropriate  action  tp 
protect  that  invention  or  discovery. 

(f )  The  corporation  shall  be  considered  b 
defense  agency  of  the  United  States  for  tlue 
purpose  of  chapter  17  of  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code.  TT 

As  used  in  this  section —  1 1 

(1)  the  term  "person"  means  any  Indl)- 
vidual,  partnership,  corporation,  association, 
institution,  or  other  entity; 

(2)  the  term  "contract"  means  any  actuM 
or  proposed  contract,  agreement,  tinderstandf- 
ing,  or  other  arrangement,  Including  anV 
assignment,  substitution  of  parties,  or  sub' 
contract  executed  or  entered  into  thereunder^ 

(3)  the  term  "made",  when  used  in  rela^ 
tlon  to  any  invention,  means  the  conceptiott 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
Invention.  jF 

sauuarrt  pbovisioms  \\ 

Sic.  20.   (a)   The  corporation  shaU  estabr 

llsh  such  security  requirements,  restriction*, 

and  safeguards  as  the  President  shall  detetf 


mine  to  be  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  security. 

(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  such  security  or  other 
personnel  investigations  of  the  corporation's 
officers,  employees,  and  consultants,  and  Its 
contractors  and  subcontractors  and  their 
officers  and  employees,  actual  or  prospective, 
as  tbe  board  deems  appropriate;  and  if  any 
such  Investigation  develops  any  data  refiect- 
Ing  that  the  individual  who  is  the  subject 
thereof  Is  of  questionable  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  matter 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full  field 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  board. 

(c)  Whoever  wUlfully  shall  violate,  at- 
tempt to  violate,  or  conspire  to  violate  any 
regulation  or  order  promulgated  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation,  the  protection 
or  security  of  any  laboratory,  station,  base,  or 
other  facility,  or  part  thereof,  or  any  aircraft, 
missile,  spacecraft,  or  similar  vehicle,  or  part 
thereof,  or  other  property  or  equlpn>ent  in 
the  custody  of  the  corporation,  or  any  real 
or  personEil  property  or  equipment  In  the 
custody  of  any  contractor  under  any  contract 
with  the  corporation,  or  any  subcontractor 
of  any  such  contractor,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $6,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

PENAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  chapters 
1,  7.  11.  15,  19.  28,  31.  37,  47,  93,  103,  106.  and 
115  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers,  employees,  and  property 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
officers,  employees,  and  property,  respectively, 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee. 
agent,  or  representative  of  the  corporation, 
with  Intent  to  defraud  the  corporation  or 
the  United  States  Government  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  (1)  makes  any 
false  entry  in  any  book  or  record  of  the  cor- 
poration, or  (2)  makes  any  false  report  or 
statement  with  resi}ect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  corporation,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  representative  of  the  corporation 
or  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  corpora- 
tion, shall  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duty  arising  from  his  occupancy 
of  any  such  status  solicit  or  receive  directly 
or  indirectly  any  compenaatioH.  rebate,  or 
otlier  valuable  consideration  to  which  he  is 
not  lawfully  entitled,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

LKCISLATIVX    KCC01C1CKNDATI0M8 

Sec.  22.  The  President  and  the  corporation 
shall  from  time  to  time  transmit  to  the 
Congress  recommendations  for  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
or  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

SAVING    PEOViaiONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  declared 
and  reserved  to  the  Congress,  but  no  such 
amendment  or  repeal  shall  operate  to  impair 
the  obligation  of  any  contract  lawfully  made 
by  the  corporation  under  any  power  con- 
ferred by  this  Act. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cimun- 
Btance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remaining  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 
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The  VICB  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
dated  July  31,  1962,  and  received  in  my 
oflBce  August  2,  in  which  he  enclosed 
some  tearsheets  from  the  Comgrkssional 
Record  These  tearsheets  contain  a 
series  of  questions  he  asked  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qobb]  in  rela- 
tion to  the  space  communications  satel- 
lite bill.  In  his  letter  tbe  Senator  from 
minoLs  stated: 

Just  as  I  have  asked  these  questions  of 
Senator  Ooax,  one  of  the  leading  opponents 
of  the  bill,  it  is  my  Intention  to  ask  them 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  bUl  so  that  we  may 
find  out  what  the  agreed  facta  are  and  what 
the  points  of  difference  may  be. 

I  regret  very  much  Senator  Douglas 
and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
engage  in  colloquy  on  this  subject  as  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  re8p<»Kl  to 
any  of  his  questions.  Therefore,  I  am 
Inserting  for  the  Ricord  a  statement 
concerning  the  various  concepts  and 
points  raised  by  Senator  Douglas  in  his 
colloquy,  on  July  30. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcokd.  as  follows: 

UjB.  Ssmate.  J^y   31,  1962. 
The  Honorable  John  Q.  Pasttokb, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  John  :  I  am  u.klng  the  liberty  of  en- 
closing some  tearsheets  from  the  Congkxs- 
sxonal  RacoRD  for  yesterday  in  which  I  asked 
a  series  of  technical  questions  of  Senator 
Goax  relative  to  the  space  communications 
bUL  If  you  have  leisure.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  you  would  be  willing  to  read  my 
questions  and  his  answers. 

I  have  not  fully  made  up  my  mind  on 
this  matter  but  I  beUeve  there  are  funda- 
mental issues  which  need  to  be  cleared  up. 
and  It  was  with  that  purpose  that  I  ad- 
dressed these  questions  to  Senator  Ooax.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  they  are  of  sufficient  Im- 
portance that  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  blU  should  seek  to  answer  them  either 
in  speeches  on  the  floor  or  In  response  to 
questions  s^Mressed  to  tlvem. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  tbe  eommlt- 
tee  and  the  leadership  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
which  I  take  it  is  bipartisan  in  nat\ire.  will 
l>e  ready  to  discuss  these  matters,  and  it  Is 
my  hope  that  this  be  done.  Just  as  I  have 
asked  these  questions  of  Senator  Goax,  one 
of  the  leading  q;>pQnents  of  the  bill,  it  Is  my 
intention  to  ask  them  of  the  iponaora  of 
the  bill  so  that  we  may  find  out  what  the 
agreed  facts  are  and  what  the  point*  of  dif- 
ference may  be. 

I  think  we  can  make  the  diacusston  of  this 
blU  a  very  helpful  and  educational  one  and 
I  am  quite  confident  that  thia  U  your  pur- 
pose as  weU  as  mine. 

With  all  best  wUhes. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Paui.  H.  Dooglas. 

(From  the  CoNsaxanoMAX.  Baooao.  July  SO, 
19631 

ICr.  DonoLAS.  llr.  President,  wiu  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  qtiestlonT 

Mr.  Goax.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Dorrouui.  The  Senator  from  Ttamessee 
is  aware.  U  he  not,  that  tbe  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is.  In  a  sense,  "on  the  fence"  so  far 
as  this  legislation  Is  concerned? 


Mr.  OoRK.  That  is  an  uniisual  posture  for 
my  distinguished  friend.  I  was  not  thor- 
oughly aware  of  it.  but  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  whatever  posture  the  dlBtlng<itahied 
senior  Senator  from  HUnols  wishes  to  aa- 
sume.  I  know  that  he  will  do  so  with  grace 
and  aplomb.  I  hope  that,  ere  long,  we  shall 
succeed  In  persuading  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  nunois,  with  aU  his  brU- 
lianoe.  energy,  intellect.  visi<xi.  and  good  wm. 
to  help  us  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bUl  un- 
precedented in  many  respects,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, harmful  In  many  respects. 

Mr.  DoxraLAS.  Will  the  Senator  permit  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  address  a  series  of 
questions  to  him,  which,  in  the  first  place, 
la  primarUy  directed  to  certain  technical 
problems? 

Mr.  GoRx.  I  shall  be  happy   to  yield  for 

whatever  questions  the  Senator  may  wish 
to  submit,  and  shall  do  the  very  best  I  can 
to  respond. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Am  I  to  tmderstand  that 
there  are  two  potential,  rival  systems  of 
satellite  communications,  one  a  low-orbit 
system,  and  the  other  a  hlgh-orblt  system? 
Mr.  Goax.  Yes.  Tba  dUtlngulshed  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  gave  a 
very  able  discussion  of  this  subject.  The 
high,  or  synchronous,  orbital  system  would 
envision  the  launching  of  synchronous 
sateUltes  in  orbit  at  an  alUtude  of  about 
22.000  miles;  and  the  low-orbit  satelUte 
would  be  more  on  the  order  of  Telstar. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Am  I  correct  in  inferring 
that  the  Telstar  satelUte  is  a  portion  of  the 
low-orbit  system? 

Mr.  Goax.  I  beUeve  so— low  or  medium. 
Mr.  Douglas.  In   order   to  obtain   world- 
wide coverage   under  the  low-orbit  system, 
approximately    how   many    low-orbit    satel- 
lites would  be  needed? 

Mr.  Goax.  According  to  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committees,  the  experts  have  esti- 
mated that  from  200  to  400  orbiting  satel- 
lites in  low  OT  medium  altitude  orbit  would 
be  necessary  to  achieve  24-hour  global  cocn- 
munlcations. 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  the  case  of  Telstar,  am  I 
correct  in  imderstanding  that  the  cost  of 
the  satellite  Itself  was  exclusively  met  by 
A.T.  AT.? 

Mr.  Goax.  I  believe  that  has  been  testified 
to.  Of  course,  that  fact  must  be  measured 
against  all  of  the  vast  research  and  devekq;>- 
ment  in  metalling,  in  the  variotis  types  of 
technology,  not  only  in  the  launching  of 
satellites,  but  also  In  the  mechanics  and 
metallvu^  of  satellites.  But  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  private  citizens  and  pri- 
vate business  taking  advantage  of  technical 
knowledge  devel<^>ed  by  the  UJS.  Oovcm- 
ment.  The  Senator  will  recaU  that  in  a  long 
fight,  not  dissimilar  to  the  present  one.  in 
1954,  I  advocated  that  the  Oovemment  take 
the  lead  in  developing  atomic  power,  in  or- 
der that  the  technology  might  be  available 
to  private  industry,  to  bring  to  fruition  nu- 
clear power  on  a  competitive  basis,  particu- 
larly for  the  high -cost  power  areas. 

What  I  would  object  to.  however,  is  the 
granting  of  a  monopoly  use  of  the  technology 
which  the  Oovemment  may  have  developed 
at  very  great  expense.  This  ts  an  extension 
of  the  answers  to  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  Douclas.  Is  the  Senator  from  HUnols 
correct  In  his  belief  that  the  total  expendi- 
tures by  the  Ha^nal  Aeronaattcs  and  j^>ace 
Administration  and  the  Defenae  Department 
in  telecommunications  thus  far  have 
amounted  to  not  far  from  $600  mimoB? 

Mr.  Goax.  I  have  read  that  estimate,  and 
I  do  not  question  its  accuracy. 

Mr.  DoocLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from  xmnals 
correct  that  approximately  half  that  amount 
was  an  expenditure  by  NASA  and  apivoil- 
mately  half  an  expenditure  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenaef 

Mr.  OoBX.  I  believe  that  Is  oorreet. 
Mr.  Doitclas.  Is  the  Senatcv  from  xmnols 
correct  in  the  belief  that  the  direct  cost 


and  the  xeasarch  and  dsvelopmrnital  cost  to 
A.T.  Ik  T.  for  its  share  of  Telstar  amonntad 
to  between  $30  million  and  $50  miUiostf 
Mr.  Goax.  I  beUeve  that  to  be  correct. 
Mr.  Dooo^Aa.  Thantan.  la  the  Senator 
from  niinoks  correct  in  hU  aasumptioci  that 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemmant  thus  far 
has  been  from  10  to  16  times  as  great  as  the 
expenditure  by  A.T.  Jk  T.f 

Mr.  Goax.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  reaaonabla 
extn^^mlation. 

Mr.  KxvAUTxa.  Mr.  President,  at  that  point 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  ({ueBtlon 
akmg  the  same  line  the  Senator  from  &- 
Unois  was  pursuing? 

Mr.  Doimuju.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield,  pro- 
vided tbe  Junior  Senator  from  Tenneasec  does 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  OoKK.  I  yield  for  a  question  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KxTAUvca.  Is  it  not  true  that  of  the 
$50  mlUion  A.T.  tt  T.  say*  it  has  spent  on 
Telstar.  the  Government  has  paid  62  percent 
of  that  amount  by  virtue  of  tbe  fact  that 
A.T.  &  T.  was  relieved  of  the  payment  of  that 
much  in  taxes,  leaving  in  the  neighbcn-bood 
of  $34  miUion.  and  that  thia  amount  la 
charged  against  the  users  of  domestic  tele- 
phones In  the  United  SUtes.  so  that  every 
penny  of  the  expenditure  wlU  be  induded  in 
the  rate  to  telefriione  users,  and  not  one  disoe 
will  come  from  the  stockhoklera  or  from  the 
compcmy,  A.T.  4k  T.T 

Mr.  Goax.  Before  answering  the  principal 
quesUon  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  $50 
million  estimate  for  the  cost  of  Telstar  Is 
not  a  cost  that  has  thus  far  been  expended. 
but  is  an  estimated  oost  for  the  time  when 
the  experiment  shaU  have  been  oosnpleted. 

In  req^oose  to  the  question,  obviously, 
since  the  corporate  tax  rate  la  52  peromt  and 
since  this  would  be  a  deductible  expense, 
the  answer  must  be  "Tes*  to  the  first  part 
of  the  Senator's  question.  NcxU  I  think  It 
is  unquestionably  true  that  this  eoat  would 
be  written  into  the  cost  stnietuze  and  thus 
into  the  ratemaking  structure  al  the  utility, 
and  therefore  would  be  passed  on  to  the  tele- 
phone user*  of  this  country. 

IiCr.  KXTAUVKR.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield  for 
another  question,  does  not  the  Senator  know 
that  the  r'fftr'^'ff  at  the  Vaderal  Oammxmlca- 
tlons  Oommisalan.  Including  Mr.  Bakar  and 
Other  experts,  have  oonflnned  the  fact  that 
tike  remaining  $34  Boillkm  would  be  eharged 
to  the  domestic  users  of  telephonas  la  the 
United  StatesT 

Mr.  Ooax.  I  did  not  know  that  tact  had 
been  confirmed.  I  am  not  surfMrlaed  to  hear 
it  has  been,  because  I  think  unqwsstiwiably 
it  is  true.  If  the  Seaator  says  it  has  bsen 
confirmed.  I  am  sure  it  has  been. 

Mr.  DoucLAS.  Mr.  President,  wm  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  fiother  technical  questlona? 
Mr.  OoRX.  I  yield  for  further  questions. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Can  the  Senator  Inform  me 
what  would  be  the  approximate  added  dlract 
cost  for  each  additional  satemte  for  the  low- 
orbit  system? 

Mr.  Goax.  I  can  only  give  the  Sens  tor  the 
estimates  that  were  submitted  to  the  oora- 
mlttee.  Even  the  estimates  of  eq>erts  can 
vary  greatly.  With  increased  expolenee  In 
both  fabrication  and  launching  satamtaB.  tf 
the  pattern  of  past  Industrial  experience  of 
America  is  followed,  futore  costs  wooM  be 
greatly  reduced.  The  estimates  are  that  the 
cost  would  be  from  $1  to  $S  mnUon  for  eae3i 
additional  satemte. 

Mr.  DouoLAS.  Would  that  tnCtade  the  eost 
of  the  rocket  as  weU  as  the  cost  at  tbe  sst- 
ellltet 

Mr.  Goax.  I  do  not  beUere  tt  wocdd. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Would  not  the  east  of  the 
TO(^eC  be  a  very  grsat  addttlmiT 
Mr.  Ooax.  I  riMmld  think  tt  woedd. 


kil 


have  any  esttanate  ss  to  wiMt  wouM 
be  the  cost  at  eaA  Todwt? 

ICr.  Oo^  X  nnist  siiaa«  that  amy  firom 
masnary.    I  lassttate  to  trust  my  sasmory.    X 

suggest  to  the  Senator  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
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r.  tlM  eoct  would  be  U  million.    I 
■hookl  Ulw  to  ^oek  that  flgim  for  the 


Mr.  DooQLAa.  AaBomlng  that  the  state- 
mMit  by  th«  Sawtor  from  THnnwwiwi  \m  cor- 
raot.  If  from  900  to  400  km-orblt  mteUltM 
war*  rtqulred.  tliat  wooltf  remit  In  a  total 
added  ooet,  for  both  the  eatellltee  and  the 
rockets,  oC  between  %\  and  $3  bilUoa;  le  not 
thatoorreot? 

lir.  Goaa.  If  the  coet  should  be  halfway 
between  $1  mHlton  and  04  million  for  each 
(rf  the  ■attfUtfl»— eay  93  million— and  if  there 
were  between  aoo  and  400  eateUltee.  that 
wottld  reeolt  In  a  total  of  approximately  $600 
million  for  the  aateUltee.  Then  if  each 
rocket  eoet  04  millton,  there  would  be  a  coet 
of  approximately  $1.2  billion  for  the  launch- 
ing of  roekete.  That  would  make  the  total 
cost  dose  to  $3  billion.  If  the  estimates  are 
correct. 

Mr.  DonoLAS.  Under  tiie  propoeal  in  the 
preeent  bill,  who  U  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
satellites  and  of  the  launching  of  the 
Toeketsf 

Mr.  OOBB.  It  is  jm^Msed  that  the  cc^pcnra- 
tlon  pay  for  the  sattilltes.  and  that  the  cor- 
poration reimburse  the  Oovemment  for  the 
launching  of  rockets. 

Mr.  "OcnmutB.  11  I  am  correct,  then,  the 
added  cost  of  between  $300  million  and  $600 
million  would  be  borne  by  the  corporation, 
and  the  added  cost  of  between  $800  and  $1.6 
bUllon  would  be  borne  by  the  Ooremment. 

Mr.  GoBB.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve the  corporation  would  be  expected  to 
reimburse  the  Oovemment  for  its  direct  costs 
In  launehlngi.  To  what  extent  the  direct 
cost  fA  a  given  rocket  could  be  related  to  the 
total  cost  of  some  $36  billion  spent  in  the 
development  of  qwoe  technology  I  am  unable 
to  testify. 

•ytx.  Ztooojks.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Is  aware,  is  he  not,  that  X  am  merely  asking 
qusstioDS  about  direct  costs? 

Mr.  a<tts.  Tee. 

Mr.  DoooLja.  The  Senator  frtxn  Tenneesee 
Is  aware  that  I  am  not  asking  about  Indirect, 
ovtfhead  costs  Involved  in  reeeareh  and  de- 
▼«lopinent. 

Mr.  OoBB.  X  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Doueuks.  The  Senatcw  from  Tennessee 
Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  all  the  coets  for 
reeeareh  and  development  were  Included,  the 
shars  ot  the  total  expense  to  be  borne  by  the 
Oovemment  and  by  the  people  of  Uie  United 
States  would  be  much  greater? 

Mr.  Ooaa.  I  sm  aware  of  that.  Indeed, 
particularly  with  reelect  to  an^  operating 
Utility,  either  the  taxpayers  or  the  consum- 
ers will  have  to  pay  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  DoooLSS.  Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
correct  in  his  assumption  that  A.T.  &  T.  is 
largely  nomnHttert  to  the  k>w-orbit  system,  of 
which  Tetatar  is  the  prototype? 

Mr.  Oou.  I  have  heard  that  assorted,  to 
what  extent  th^r  commitment  would  hold 
good.  X  do  not  know. 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  extremely  able 
q)eech  by  the  Junior  SenatoM-  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Loml  on  this  point.  I  was  persuaded 
to  the  point  of  view  that  ultimately  the  low- 
orbit  satellite  system  ml^t  not  possess  the 
fesslbillty  and  economy  of  the  synchronous 
satellite  ^atem.  This  is  a  laymant  reaoUon 
to  a  discussion  by  a  layman  who  bad  a  great 
deal  of  technical  assistance,  and  it  may  not 
be  a  correct  conclusion. 

Mr.  DovoLss.  Would  ft  be  agreeable  for 
the  Senator  ftom  Zlllnc^  to  paM  now  to  a 
discussion  of  ths  techniques  and  cost  o<  a 
high-orbit  satelUte  system? 

Mr.  Ooaa.  It  woukl. 

Mr.  DoDOLas.  May  I  ask  the  8enat«r  how 
many  oommunloatitma  satalMtes,  moving 
synchronously  with  the  earth  at  a  distance 
of  approodmat^  90,000  to  94jD00  mUes. 
would  be  needed  for  a  hlgh-orWt  systsm? 

Mr.  Ooaa.  I  bsUeve  It  Is  -'Tt«'mstirtl  that 
three,  praperly  orbttad.  If  that  la  good  laa* 


guage.  would  be  sufflcient  to  provide  24-ho|^r 
communications  worldwide.  | 

Mr.  Dourajks.  Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
correct  in  his  assumption  that  since  ttje 
three  satellites  would  be  higher  up,  the  at^- 
gles  would  be  such  as  to  cover  the  entire 
earth? 

Mr.  Goas.  I  am  advised  by  an  assistatit 
that  the  estimate  of  the  experts  is  that  frottn 
three  to  five  satellites  in  orbit  at  that  eleva- 
tion, in  orbits  synchronized  with  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  would,  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  be  sufflcient  to  allow  an  angle 
which  would  permit  reaction  to  signals  froin 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  ' 

Mr.  DoTTGLAs.  I  ask  if  the  Senator  frotn 
Illinois  is  correct  in  his  assiunption  that  tpe 
cost  of  each  satellite,  excluding  orbltry  t)r 
rocket  costs,  would  be  approximately  tl^e 
same  for  a  satellite  for  the  hlgh-orblt  systein 
as  for  a  satellite  for  the  low-orbit  system? 

Mr.  GoBX.  It  is  estimated  the  cost  of  ll^e 
satellite  would  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  DoooxJW.  If  only  three  are  requlii4<l 
for  a  high-orbit  system  and  from  300  to  4$0 
would  be  required  for  the  low -orbit  systeQi. 
it  would  follow,  would  it  not,  that  the  o^t 
of  satellites  for  the  high-orbit  system  woujd 
be  very  much  less  than  the  cost  for  satellit^ 
for  the  low-orbit  system;  is  that  correct?  ' 

Mr.  Goax.  According  to  the  estimates,  tl^e 
cost  of  the  high-orbit  system  would  be  oitly 
a  fraction  of  the  coet  for  the  low-or|^t 
sjrstem. 

Mr.  DoiTai,Aa.  One  one-h\indredth  to  pos- 
sibly one  one-hiindred-and-thirty-thlrd? 

Mr.  Goaz.  Approximately  on  that  order. 

Mr.  DOTTOLAS.  However,  the  Senator  frotn 
Tennessee  Is  aware  that  that  cost  would  ix>t 
Include  the  coet  of  projecting  the  commual- 
cation  satellite  to  a  distance  of  22,000  mll^ 
from  the  earth? 

Mr.  OoKX.  I  am  aware  of  that.  To  send  a 
satellite  that  distance  would  require  mofe 
thrust,  which  would  increase  the  cost  ^f 
rocketry  per  satellite. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  the  Senator  from  nimltts 
correct  in  his  assumption  that  the  cost  pf 
the  necessary  thrust  to  project  a  satellite 
33,000  miles  from  the  earth  has  not  yet  bevn 
estimated? 

Mr.  GoRK.  I  have  seen  no  reliable  estimsU 
of  such  coet. 

Mr.  DonoLAs.  Is  It  true  that  In  the  ps^t 
the  National  Space  Administration  has  coib- 
ducted  investigations  into  the  hlgh-ort^t 
system? 

Mr.  GoBK.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DotroLAs.  Is  the  Senator  from  Dlindls 
correct  In  his  understanding  that  the  tech- 
nical name  for  researching  the  high-orbitKl 
system  conducted  by  NASA,  or  which  WM 
conducted  by  NASA,  is  Syncom? 

Mr.  OoBB.  I  believe  so.  Dr.  Dryden  t>f 
NASA  has  said  that  such  a  system  Is  pos- 
sibly 5  years  away. 

Mr.  DoTTCojks.  And  the  low-orbit  system  \b 
called  Relay. 

Mr.  OoBB.  I  believe  that  Is  cmrect. 

Mr.  DoTJOLAS.  Did  the  Senator  from  Tei^- 
nessee  notice  an  article  which  appeared  over 
the  weekend  in  the  New  York  Timee,  I  be- 
lieve, which  stated  that  NASA  had  sus- 
pended Investigation  into  the  hlgh-orbft 
system?  i 

Mr.  GoBB.  I  read  such  an  article.  I  thlclk 
It  Is  a  mattw  of  oonoem. 

Mr.  DovsLAS.  Is  It  not  extraordinary  thi^t 
NASA  has  suspended  investigation  into  the 
high-orbit  system  when  the  subject  is  m- 
ton  the  sdentlflc  world — and  really  befoi^e 
the  Senate  and  the  country? 

Mr.  GoBB.  I  think  it  is  extraordinary  aa|d 
regrettiAle.  particularly  since  there  are  Bo 
many  IndloaUons  that  it  Is  the  more  promis- 
ing of  the  two  systems,  and  that  it  may  ul«- 
mately  be  far  more  economical. 

Mr.  DoiTOLAS.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
knows  that  the  Senat<v  from  Illinois  Is  not 
iKmnally   a  suspicious  man.  and  that  ne 


tries  to  give  everyone  ftill  credit  for  good 
motives.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Goaz.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  al- 
ways a  man  of  good  will.  However,  I  must 
say  that  he  Is  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  he  has  unusual  capacity  for 
smelling  a  mouse,  partlcvilarly  if  a  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money  is  involved. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Has  It  occ\UTed  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  that  possibly  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  were  Influential  in  causing 
NASA  to  suspend  its  investigations  Into  the 
hlgh-orblt  system? 

Mr.  OoBz.  I  have  no  Information  upon 
which  to  base  such  an  opinion.  I  think  the 
Air  Force  is  still  experimenting  with  the 
high-orbital  satellite.  I  hope  that  NASA 
will  at  least  cooperate  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  with  the  Air  Force  in  such  experi- 
mentation. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Am  I  correct  In  my  assump- 
tion that  NASA  is  supporting  the  bill  about 
which  we  have  been  speaking? 

Mr.  OoEX.  The  Senator  is  correct,  unfor- 
tunately. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Am  I  correct  In  my  under- 
standing that  the  present  bill  Is  largely 
based  upon  the  assiunptlon  that  it  will  be 
the  low-orbit  system  which  will  come  Into 
being? 

Mr.  Goal.  I  am  tu>t  sure  that  the  bUl  is 
necessarily  based  upon  that  assumption.  I 
should  like  to  exprees  some  views  in  that 
regard.  I  think  it  is  Inherent  In  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl,  if  enacted,  that  Instead 
of  a  worldwide  conununlcatlons  system,  the 
satellite  corporation  being  organised  only 
for  profit  might  aim  at  a  much  smaller  ob- 
jective, namely,  C(»nmunlcatlon  In  the  North 
Atlantic  conununlty,  in  which  the  greatest 
chance  of  profit  would  appear  to  me  to  be 
realizable.  Indeed,  I  see  no  Inunedlate  op* 
portunlty  for  profit  In  satellite  commumca- 
tion  with  Africa,  southeast  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Am  I  correct  in  my  assump- 
tion that  TeUtar  Is  visible  for  only  about 
18  minutes  during  every  00-minute  revolu- 
tion around  the  earth? 

Mr.  OoBB.  I  have  not  the  correct  answer 
to  that  question.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  assumption  contained  in  the  Senator^ 
question. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Does  it  not  follow  that  even 
to  cover  the  North  Atlantic  conununlty,  at 
least  five  of  the  low-orbital  satellites  would 
be  required? 

Mr.  OoRz.  For  continuous  coverage  I  think 
far  more  than  that  number  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  also  heard  the  esti- 
mate of  40  to  60. 

Mr.  OoRz.  I  believe  that  was  the  estimate 
which  wsM  given  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Whereas  if  only  North  At- 
lantic community  communication  were  de- 
sired, would  not  one  hlgh-orbltal  satellite  be 
adequate? 

Mr.  OoRK.  It  is  estimated  that  one  high 
satellite  at  ah  altitude  of  33,000  miles,  and 
in  constant  relative  position  with  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  could  be  used  for  trans- 
missions to  all  countries  of  NATO. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  it  not  true  that  thus  far 
we  have  been  merely  talking  about  the  satel- 
lite and  the  launching  system  for  the  satel- 
lite; but  do  we  not  need  ground  statiems  to 
communicate  wavelengths  to  the  sateUlte 
and  to  receive  wavelengths  from  the  satel- 
lite? 

Mr.  Goaz.  Without  groimd  stations  the 
satellite  would  merely  be  an  orbited  object. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee have  any  information  as  to  ths  cost 
of  the  necessary  grovmd  station? 

Mr.  Gobi.  I  am  advised  by  staff  members 
that  the  cost  estimate  for  each  ground  sta- 
tion Is  from  $6^^  to  $8  million. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  I  xmderstand  that  the 
estimate  Is  based  upon  a  satellite  in  the  low- 
orbital  system? 
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Mr.  Gknx.  The  Senator  Is  ocnrect. 
Mr.  Douglas.  How  many  ground  stations 
would  be  required  to  cover  the  North  At- 
lantic community? 

Mr.  GoBB.  At  least  one  ground  station 
would  be  required  for  each  country.  Unless 
a  country  should  receive  the  message  and 
transmit  it  to  another  under  a  series  of 
multilateral  agreements,  which  I  think 
would  have  to  be  achieved  In  order  to  put 
even  the  North  Atlantic  system  into  opera- 
tion, then  one  for  each  ooxintry  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Therefore,  with  worldwide 
coverage,  the  number,  of  couree,  would  be 
much  greater. 

Mr.  Ooax.  Much  greater. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Has  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee any  estimate  as  to  the  comparative 
costs  of  a  ground  station  under  the  low- 
orbit  system  and  a  ground  station  under 
the  high -orbit  sjrstem? 

Mr.  Oosx.  I  am  advised  that  the  coet  of  a 
ground  station  for  the  hlgh-orblt  synchro- 
nous sateUlte  orbital  system  would  be  from 
$1  to$lV^  million. 

Mr.  Douglas.  How  much  did  the  Senator 
say  the  cost  would  be  for  each  ground  sta- 
tion in  a  low-orbit  satellite  system? 
Mr.  GoBK.  Prom  $6V^  to  $9  million. 
Mr.  Douglas.  So  each  ground  station  un- 
der the  hlgh-orbltal  system  would  cost  from 
one -quarter  to  one-sixth  the  coet  of  a 
ground  station  under  the  low-orbital  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  GoBX.  According  to  the  estimates. 
Mr.    Douglas.  So    the    hlgh-orblt    system 
would  be  much  more  economical  so  far  as 
ground   stations   are    concerned?       Is   that 
correct? 

Mr.  Goaz.  According  to  the  technicians 
who  have  testified — and  there  have  been 
many  of  them — that  Is  the  consensus. 

Mr.  Douglas.  So  far  as  the  satellite  system 
Itself  is  concerned,  the  hlgh-orblt  system 
would  be  very  much  less  costly,  from  one- 
fortieth  to  one  one-hundredth  of  the  cost. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Goaz.  Assuming  the  accvuiury  of  these 
estimates,  the  answer  Is,  "Yes." 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  the  unknown  Is  the  cost 
of  projecting  the  satelUte  Into  space,  under 
a  high-orbit  system,  to  the  radius  of  22,000 
miles. 

Mr.  Goaz.  As  the  Senates  knows,  our 
country  has  the  boosters;  and  I  believe  we 
now  have  the  thrust  capacity  to  achieve  this 
result. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  I  correctly  remember  my 
astronomy,  am  I  correct  that  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon  Is  approxi- 
mately 340,000  miles? 

Mr.  OoBZ.  As  I  remember  my  astronomy, 
that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
correct  In  the  mental  arithmetic  which  he  is 
now  p>erformlng  that  the  distance  from  the 
earth  to  a  high  orbit  would  be  only  about 
one- tenth  or  one- twelfth  of  the  distance  to 
the  moon? 

Mr.  GoBE.  I  would  factor  It  in  that  way. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
correct  in  what  he  has  read,  to  the  effect, 
that  NASA  is  very  optimistic  about  hitting 
the  moon? 

Mr.  GoRx.  I  have  read  some  very  optimistic 
predictions.    I  hope  that  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
correct  In  the  assumption  that  if  the  moon 
can  be  hit  at  a  distance  of  240,000  mUes,  It 
ought  not  to  be  too  difficult  to  go  out  22,000 
or  24,000  miles? 

^  Mr.  Goaz.  I  think  the  answer  Is  obvious, 
particularly  when  it  Is  proposed  that  the 
moonshot  first  go  into  orbit  around  the  moon 
and  then  have  the  spaceship  detach  itself 
from  the  orbiting  moon  satelUte  and  descend 
to  the  surface  of  the  moon,  whUe  the  mother 
ship  continues  in  orbit  around  the  moon; 
and  then  It  U  h<q;>ed,  Ood  granting,  that 


those  who  land  on  the  moon  would  be  able 
to  latmch  themselves  from  the  moon  and 
return  to  the  mother  ship,  which  would  still 
be  orbiting  around  the  moon.  The  mother 
ship  must  then  free  Itself  from  the  gravi- 
tational pull  of  the  moon  and  return  to 
nilnolB. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  Senator  means  return 
to  Texas,  does  he  not?  Texas  Is  now  the 
center  of  the  space  industry. 

Mr.  Ooax.  I  wUl  compromise  on  T^isca- 
looea. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Does  not  the  moonshot 
sound  rather  fantastic  to  the  Senator  from 
Tenneesee? 

Mr.  GoBX.  I  must  say  that  aU  of  this 
sounds  fantastic  to  me.  I  point  out  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  that  before  Tel- 
star,  those  of  us  who  were  opposing  the  biU 
had  great  difficulty  arousing  any  Interest  In 
the  discussion.  Many  people  thought  we 
were  speaking  about  something  abstract.  It 
appeared  to  be  so  fantastic  that  many  people 
doubted  Its  realization.  Now  that  they  have 
seen  the  French  actor  singing  on  their  tele- 
vision screens  in  their  own  homes,  we  are 
able  to  arouse  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
this  bill.  We  are  now  talking  about  some- 
thing that  is  quite  real  and  apparently  quite 
achievable. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly  It  would  not  be  as 
fantastic,  would  it.  to  go  out  22,000  miles, 
as  to  go  through  the  process  of  circling  the 
moon,  getting  the  men  off  the  spaceship,  pro- 
viding an  atmosphere  for  them  while  they 
are  on  the  moon,  then  get  them  back  on 
the  rocket,  and  finally  get  them  out  of  the 
gravity  attraction  of  the  moon  and  into  the 
gravity  system  of  the  earth?  It  would  not 
be  as  fantastic,  would  it.  to  go  one-twelfth 
of  the  way  to  the  moon  as  to  perform  all  the 
other  operations? 

Mr.  Ooax.  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be 
nearly  as  complicated  and  difficult. 

Mr.  HiKXAWD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  one  question? 
Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  prefer  not  to  yield. 
Mr.  Gore.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dllnois 
untU  he  concludes  his  questioning,  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  wanted  to  bring  up  an 
Issue   which  the   Senator  had   overlooked. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  wUl  be  very  wUllng  to  answer 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  questioning. 

Mr.  Goaz.  To  the  best  of  my  abUlty. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  feel  that  It  Is  extraordinary  for 
NASA  to  stop  further  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  hlgh-orblt  system,  when  It  is 
carrying  on  these  plans  for  a  moon  shot? 

Mr.  Ooax.  I  thought  It  unusual.  I  do  not 
know  the  reasons  for  It.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
could  advise  us  of  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  know  that  the  Senator  frcsn 
Illinois  Lb  not  a  suspicious  person  and  does 
not  like  to  voice  suggestions  for  which  there 
is  no  documentary  or  sworn  testimony? 

Mr.  Goaz.  Some  people  may  have  hoped 
that  A.T.  &  T.  would  gain  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  and  obtain  a  great  deal  of  reac- 
tion by  having  the  first  experiment,  even 
though  It  be  of  low  orbit  and  of  less  tech- 
nical achievement.  To  answer  the  Senatcn's 
question  specifically,  I  know  that  he  Is  noted 
for  being  free  of  suspicion  and  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  good  wiU. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  thank  the  Senator.  May  I 
pass  from  some  technical  questions  to  the 
problems  of  timing?  Would  the  creation  of 
this  communication  sateUlte  company  during 
this  session  of  Congress  either  necessarily 
speed  up  or  retard  the  development  of  satel- 
lite systems  of  conmaunlcations? 

Mr.  GoBz.  That  U  the  biggest  issue  in- 
volved in  this  whole  question.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  blU  assert  that  the  passage 
of  the  biU  In  some  way  would  faclUtate  the 


achievement  of  a  workable,  operatloaal 
sateUlte  commtinlcatlons  system.  Indeed, 
some  of  them  say  passage  of  the  bin  la 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  In  my  view. 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
would  retard  such  achievement  and  would 
become  a  handicap  and  an  Impediment  to 
such  achievement. 

Mr.  DOTKB.A8.  That  is,  it  would  be  an 
impediment  to  developing  a  hlgh-crblt 
system? 

Mr.  Goaz.  A  high-  or  even  low-oTblt  sys- 
tem, workable  and  in  operation,  because  such 
a  system  would  depend  upon  a  series  of  agree- 
ments with  many  nations.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  a  private  monop(dy  created  by  the 
United  States  speclflcaUy  for  profit  would  be 
the  best  agency  for  negotutlng  these  agree- 
ments, understandings,  and  treaties.  If  we 
rely  solely  upon  the  necessarUy  narrow 
strlcturee  of  a  profit  and  loes  statement  of 
a  private  cori>oratlon  for  the  achievement 
of  a  global  system  of  satellite  communlca- 
tions,  we  may  never  achieve  such  a  system. 
Mr.  Douglas.  If  the  corporation  propoeed 
to  be  created  under  Hit.  11040  were  created 
during  this  session,  does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  believe  it  woxild  be  posaible  that 
A.T.  &  T.  might  gain  control  of  that  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  GoBE.  The  answer  to  that  question  Is 
alomst  axiomatic.  In  my  opinion,  the  answer 
is  "Yes." 

Mr.  Douglas.  WiU  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee develop  that  point?  It  Is  my  under-  , 
standing  that  some  persons  maintain  that 
the  corporation  would  not  be  A.T.  ft  T.  domi- 
nated, but  would  be  a  company  in  which 
there  would  be  private  interests  which  could 
piuxhase  stock. 

Mr.  GoBZ.  The  A.T.  ft  T.  would  be  the 
major  capital  contributor  and  the  major  user, 
and  woxild  elect  three  directors  to  the  bocud. 
I  think  It  is  entirely  possible  that  A.T.  ft  T. 
wo\ild  Itself  have  aU  the  groxmd  staticms  in 
the  United  States.  This  Is  i«methlng  that 
Is  left  completely  open  in  the  bUl.  I  am  g^ad 
the  qxiestion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
brings  it  to  my  mind.  Unices  the  proposed 
corporation  owns  ground  stations  in  this 
country  or  In  other  countries,  then  It  will  but 
own  the  space  ocwnponents  of  such  a  system — 
that  Is,  the  U.S.  share  of  whatever  q>ace 
components  there  might  be. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senat<x  from  Tennessee  to  be  saying 
that  whoever  controls  the  ground  statloos 
win  control  the  system? 

Mr.  Ooax.  Yes,  indeed.  No  matter  bow 
many  cables  were  laid  under  the  ocean,  if 
A.T.  &  T.  controUed  the  switchboards  whidi 
received  the  messages,  A.T.  ft  T.  would  in  fact 
control  the  entire  operation. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  there  any  provision  In  the 
biU  for  this  pecuUar  corporation  to  own 
ground  stations? 

Mr.  GoRZ.  That  queetlon  Is  left  open. 
Preeuniably,  the  federal  Communications 
Ccxnmlssion  would  have  the  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  A.T.  ft  T.  would  have  ground 
stations  or  whether  the  other  carriers  would 
have  some  share  in  such  stations.  That 
question  Is  left  open  in  the  bill.  There  is  no 
determination  as  to  whether  the  private  cor- 
poration to  be  created  by  the  bill  would  have 
any  ground  stations. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
correct  in  his  assumption  that  the  initial 
groimd  statlcm  In  Andover.  Maine,  is  owned 
by  A.T.  ft  T.? 

Mr.  GoBB.  That  Is  true;  and  A.T.  ft  T.  has 
strongly  urged  that  it  own  the  ground  sta- 
tions. 

Mr.  DouoLAs.  Can  it  be  said,  therefore. 
that  A.T.  ft  T.  has  Its  foot  in  the  door,  both 
so  far  as  groxmd  statlMis  and  the  initial  com- 
munications  satelUte   are   concerned? 

Mr.  GoBB.  Yes.  I  potnt  out  something 
else  to  the  dieting"*"*"^  Senator  from  lUl- 
nots.  There  has  been  much  talk  about  stock 
In  the  corporation.    I  heard  one  television 
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Bhlp  wald  IM  about  nn»-h«lf  fxlTate 
^?t«~h«tT  pabUe.  A*  tte  nwntor  fnm  mt- 
note  know*,  then  !•  ao  pBQtvMoB  far  pobUo 
ovBwahlp.  It  vofuld  an  IM  psirate  ow&ar- 
1^^  so  far  aa  atook  la  ooacenaad.  But  I 
think  It  to  aattlnlir  poaaUtte  under  tha  blU 
that  moat  of  tba  flnanctlng  waulil  1m  dona 
tliroiugb  tba  laauanoa  of  bonda.  Tbare  to  bo 
prohlhltlaa  la  tba  bQl  upon  the  amount  of 
bonds  that  A.T.  ft  T.  might  buy. 

ICr.  Doooua.  Would  It  not  be  poaalbla  for 
A.T.  *  T.  to  ha««  fUandly  Indlvldnato  pur- 
chaaa  aaKNi&ta  of  rturlr — **yl*Tli1iiBli  who 
would  ba  la  aXUanoa  with  A.T.  Jk  T.  ao  far  aa 
the  ooadttCt  of  the  oooipaay  waa  ooaoeroad? 

Ifr.  Ooaa.  I  a—wana  that  tha  largeat  oorpor- 
atloa  In  tha  world  would  have  auch  facUUtoa. 
Tha  bUI  Umlte  tha  amount  of  voting  atock 
which  A.T.  ft  T.  oould  own.  dlractly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Mr.DooeLAa.  Ttohownuich? 

Mr.  Ooaa.  To  M  paroant  of  tha  total. 

Mr.  Ztovobaa.  b  tha  Banator  from  minola 
oorraet  In  a^rimlng  that  If  one  owned  60 
paroant  of  tha  total,  and  If  ba  could  get  an 
ally  who  would  own  one  ahare.  tha  owner 
of  M  pereant  of  tiM  total  would  then  have. 
In  affaet.  mora  than  60  paroant  and  thua 
the  control  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Ooaa.  Moet  big  eorporatloDa  In  the 
United  Btatea  are  controlled  by  a  far  m»>^»»<»' 
percentage  of  voting  capital  stock  than  that. 
In  the  caae  of  tha  Du  Pont  Co..  the  Depart- 
ment of  Juatloa  estimated  that  a  SS-parcent 
holding  of  Oeneral  Motors  stock  by  Du  Pont 
conatltttted  eonti^  of  Qanoral  Motora. 

Would  tha  Senator  from 
I  now  doae  the  point  by  saying  that 
It  la  obvlotu  that  A.T.  ft  T.  would  control  the 
new  oorporatlont 

Mr.  Oou.  I  think  that  to  obTloua;  I  do  not 
know  how  anyone  eould  conclude  otherwtoe. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  buatneae  entity 
A.T.  ft  T.  wbJai  to  lobbying  for  the 
Ttosra  Bsay  ba  aome.  but  X  have  not 
any  Msnabar  of  tha  Samata  aay  so.  I 
have  not  heard  from  any  Imslneea  organiaa- 
tion  or  Intenatk  eaoept  A.T.  ft  T.,  whldi  fa- 
vored the  hUL 

Mr.  DooaLAa.  Oouht  tba  new  corporation 
sat  tq>  a  low-orbtt  system  and  th«i  nae  tha 
cost  In  Ito  rate  baae? 

Mr.  Ooas.  Yea.  Beaearch  and  davalop- 
BMUt  by  the  telephone  utlUty  la' written  Into 
tha  ratemaklng  baae  of  the  corporation. 
Moreover,  aay  bonds  It  might  purehaae  could 
be  written  into  the  rata  baae.       ' 

Mr.  DoQMAa.  What  public  autborl^  would 
have  the  rsapoaaUBility  of  regulatiag  rataa 
ao  that  tlw  eorporatlon  would  receive  only  a 
raaaoBahla  taluiu? 

Mr.  Gk>as.  I  think  it  would  ba  the  Federal 
Oranmimicatlona  Ootnmlsalon.  Whatever 
authority  waa  pomeased  for  audi  regulattaa 
would  be  poseeesed  by  the  Pedsral  Oam> 
imi wiratlnw n  Commlaelaa. 

Mr.  Dooouka.  Would  the  Senator  fram 
THinesaee  ea^raea  an  opdnlon  aa  to  how  auo- 
ceeaful  the  Vederal  Oommunlcatloiia  Oom- 
mtoalon  baa  been  In  the  past  in  regulating 
ratea  charged  by  A.T.  ft  T.f 

Mr.  Ckxa.  It  baa  been  woefully  iinsurrw 
ful.    So  far  aa  X  know,  there  has  been  no  ef- 
fective regnlatkm  on  the  natlcial  lav^    Xt 
la  a  sad  story.    But  A.T.  ft  T.  to  vary  large. 

Mr.  DowBLaa.  Suppoae  HASA  oould  be  in- 
duced to  renew  ita  raeearch  Into  the  high- 
orbit  ayatem.  and  that  it  should  develop,  aa 
seems  to  be  the  case  on  the  surface,  that 
it  were  more  aooDomleal;  tout  that  in  the 
meanttma  tha  oorporatton  had  aet  up  a  low- 
orbit  system.  Would  tha  Senator  from  Tsa- 
nesaee  expect  the  eutporatkm  to  aerap  its  low- 
orbit  system  and  go  into  a  hlgh-ortalt  ayatem? 

Mr.  OocB.  Mo  mora  than  I  would  eqieet 
AT.  ft  T.  to  acrap  its  aUbtarranean  pUitee. 
even  though  the  aatelUte  orMtlag  system 
might  prove  superior. 

Mr.  Doucuka.  Doea  not  tha  Senator  fr 
Tennesasa  oonaMtar  it  Impoctant  that 


have  been  nuula  a  mat^ 
of  puMIc  racom,  ao  that  tba  country  and! 
ky  know  something  about  thij 
involved? 

Mr.  Ooas.  I  think  it  to  very  Important^ 
and  Z  have  been  very  much  encouraged  tox 
day  that  there  has  been  a  meanlngf\il  debate 
on  thto  vary  Important  qiaeatlon.  The  dto~ 
tlngulahad  senior  Senator  from  nilnoto  hM) 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  debat« 
by  the  technical  questions  which  he  ha« 
propounded. 

Mr.  DouoLAa.  Doea  tha  Senator  from 
Tennessee  think  it  would  be  weU  for  tbi^ 
proponents  of  the  bill  also  to  answer  theaa 
queatlons.  now  that  the  Senator  from  Ten-> 
nasaee.  who  to  an  opponent  of  the  bill.  h«| 
given  bto  answers? 

Mr.  OOBX.  I  think  so;  and  I  think  thefj 
woiiid  be  prepared  to  do  so.  Although  thM 
proponents  are  wont  to  shout — ^Ln  answer  U^ 
aU  opposition — that  tha  President  wantM 
thto  bill.  I  point  out  that  If  and  when  tha 
bill  reaches  the  amendment  stage,  my  Oral 
amepdment  will  be  to  restore  to  the  bill  Um^ 
lang^iage  requested  by  the  President  of  tto^ 
United  States — language  which  I  read  sonai 
time  ago.  I  refer  to  the  provision  that  ttof 
State  Department  shall  conduct  the  no* 
gotiations  with  other  countries.  I  have  aa* 
sembled.  and  I  shall  dte  later,  more  than  100 
eaamplee  of  International  conferences  In  Uto 
teiecooununleatlona  field  In  which  the  na* 
gotlatlona  were  conducted  by  the  Depart* 
mant  of  State.  So  far  aa  I  am  able  ti> 
aacertaln,  thto  to  the  first  time  that  a  pro* 
poaal  has  been  made  In  Congress  to  make  4 
private  organisation,  organlaed  and  charts 
ered  under  the  tows  of  the  Dtotrict  of  Coluna* 
bia  for  profit,  tha  agent  of  the  United  State* 
for  the  negottotlon  of  International  agrea* 
ments  of  great  importance,  for  the  beneflt 
of  the  private  corporation,  but  to  which  Ujf 
entire  Nation  would  be  coounltteed.  To  4$ 
so  would.  In  my  opinion,  hamper,  hinder, 
and  harm  the  opportunity  to  develop  alk 
(^lerabla  international  system  of  satellite 
mmTnnniratliTins 

Mr.  DouBLAS.  Will  the  Senator  from  Teo«- 
Tifase^  state  whether  In  hto  Judgment  th^ 
PCC  has  been  succeEsfuI  in  helping  to  dSf 
termlna  the  content  and  quality  of  pro* 
grama? 

Mr.  Ooas.  Doea  the  Sezuitor  from  niinolt 
mean  tetovlalon  programs? 

Mr.DoooLaa.  Yes. 

Mr.  OoBK.  The  other  night  I  tiu-ned  on  Uat 
television  to  listen  to  a  5-minute  newscast; 
and  during  that  tongth  of  time  I  foimd  my* 
eelf  listening  to  seven  commercials.  If  the 
PCC  has  been  working  on  that  situation,  St 
has  been  signally  Ineffective. 

The  question  of  the  Senator  from  nilnolf 
reminds  me  that  I  am  not  siu-e  that  the  peof 
pto  of  other  nations  of  the  world  would  be 
very  anxious  to  see  American  televtolon  if 
they  had  to  do  so  at  the  price  of  seeing  us 
bruah  our  teeth  and  uae  deodorants,  and  % 
few  other  \uimentlonablea. 

Mr.  DoDOLas.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten*- 
nessee  recall  the  characterization  which  th^ 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  gave  of  American  telef 
vtolon — namely,  that  It  to  a  vaat  wastelandf 

Mr.  Ooaa.  Z  remember  that,  and  I  am  suy^ 
the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  has  been  apologltf- 
Ing  for  It  ever  since.  But  I  should  like  tO 
see  him  continue  with  the  vigor  of  that  flrajt 
speech  by  him. 

Mr.  DouoLaa.  Has  not  the  Senator  froat 
Tennessee  heard  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
state  that  if  the  bill  goes  through,  we  shalu 
have  a  vast  wasteland  In  spaceland? 

Mr.  Ooaz.  At  least,  that  statement  1^ 
euphemistic. 

Mr.  DoocLiAa.  Doea  the  Senator  from  Teap 
neesee  think  It  to  quite  dignified  to  apprOf 
prlate  the  vast  reaches  of  outer  space  f^ 
tba  advertisement  of  lazatlvea? 

Mr.  Ooas.  At  least  I  think  there  to  plentj^ 
of  room,  although  I  am  not  sura  it  1^ 
approfirlata. 


Mr.  DouoLAB.  Doea  tu>t  tha  Senator  from 
Tennessee  know  that  the  Senator  Xxowi  mi- 
noto  to  not  a  squeamlHh  person? 

Mr.  Ooxc.  I  never  would  have  aasarted  that 
tha  Senator  from  nUnoto  was  squeamish. 

\tc.  DouGiiAa.  Is  the  Senator  from  Tuinntf 
correct  in  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  does  not  ascribe  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tlllnnto  an  attltiUto  of  being  un- 
duly prissy  in  hto  ideas  about  life? 

Mr.  Goaa.  That  would  be  fiutheat  from 
any  attribute  I  ever  heard  aacrlbed  to  tha 
Senator  from  niinols. 

Mr.  DouGLAa.  But  does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  think  the  Senator  from  Zlllnoto 
to  unduly  fastidious  when  he  says  he  haa 
doubt  that  outer  space  should  be  conquered 
by  laxatives  and  deodoranta? 

Mr.  Ooaa.  I  ahare  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senator  from  minoto.     I  hc^;>e  it  to  not  prtoay. 

Mr.  DoucUka.  Yet  to  it  not  true  that  in 
order  to  make  this  project  a  suooeaa.  it  would 
be  necessary  to  sell  conunerctol  adverUae- 
ments  on  the  space  communlcatlona  system? 

Mr.  OoKK.  If  the  Senator  from  Illinoto  to 
referring  to  space  communication  by  televi- 
sion. I  think  the  answer  must  be  "Yes."  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  same  woxild  apply, 
however,  to  satelUte  oooununlcation  of  teto- 
phonlc  meaaagea.  The  totter  may  be  very 
profitable,  and  may  be  profitabto  almost  Im- 
medtotely  after  the  InstalUtlon  of  a  workabto 
system. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee permit  the  Senator  from  Illinoto  to 
express  the  <^lnlon  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  haa  drawn  a  very  valuabto  dtotinc- 
Uon? 

Mr.  OoEE.  I  will. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Tenneaeee  reallae  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
noto Is  asking  these  questlona  so  that  no 
captious  Senator  could  take  the  Senator 
from  Tenneseee  from  the  floor? 

Mr.  Ooaa.  I  fiilly  realize  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinoto  to  enlightening  the  Senate  by 
means  of  Interrogatlona  of  the  Senator  trom 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  the  Senator  from  nilnoto 
correct  in  the  assumption  that  In  order  to 
make  the  television  part  of  the  satelUte  oom- 
munlcations  system  a  success,  the  private 
corporation  would  have  to  sell  advertiae- 
ments? 

Mr.  Ooaa.  I  do  not  know  how  etoe  It  would 
nuike  the  necessary  revenue.  Much  haa  been 
said  about  the  fact  that  Telatar  carried  to 
Europe,  on  television.  President  Kennedy's 
press  conference.  However,  I  wonder  who 
would  pay  commercial  rates  to  carry  to  Xu- 
rope  Preeident  Kennedy's  press  conferences 
in  the  future,  after  thto  monopoly  to  in- 
stalled. I  wonder  what  advertiser  would  pay 
such  rates  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be  that 
some  In  the  European  conununlty,  particu- 
larly with  the  prosperity  of  the  Common 
Market,  would  want  to  advertise  by  means  of 
paid,  private  adverttoemcnto.  However,  I  r-m 
not  sure  that  the  European  community 
would  want  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of 
agreeing  to  the  assignment  of  wavetongths 
and  frequencies  for  that  pxirpose.  But  even 
if  it  should  agree  to  cooperate  to  that  extent. 
I  am  not  siire  that  the  result  would  be  very 
complimentary  to  the  United  Statee. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  assiune  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  no  objection  to  deodor- 
ants or  shaving  soap  or  laxatives,  or  to  drug 
preparations  which  would  relieve  headaches 
"fast,  fast,  fast." 

Mr.  Gore.  I  am  for  them.  However.  I 
do  not  wish  to  hear  about  them  every  time 
I  tiu-n  on  the  television. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  think  the  glories  of  the  outer 
world  should  be  harnessed  to  advertise  such 
commodities,  and  that  America  should  pre- 
sent In  that  way  its  Image  to  the  world? 

Mr.  GoBz.  I  do  not  think  so;  and  I  do 
not  think  the  world  would  be  very  much 
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interested  in  receiving  that  kind  of  image 
of  the  United  States,  or  that  it  would  be 
particularly  beneficial  to  the  United  Statea, 
if  it  did. 

Mr.  D0UQLA8.  Is  it  not  true  that  on  the 
initial  program  or  programs  such  items  were 
not  mentioned,  but  that,  instead,  the  pro- 
gram Included  the  baseball  game  in  Chi- 
cago between  the  Cubs  and  the  Phillies, 
photographs  of  Mount  Rushmore,  and  photo- 
graphs of  various  other  beauties  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Goaz.  Yes.  Including  the  American 
flag. 

Mr  Douglas.  Yes.  Were  not  all  of  thoee 
displayed? 

Mr.  Goaz.  Yes,  and  I  thought  they  were 
displayed  appropriately. 

Mr.  Douglas,  to  it  not  possible  that  in 
that  initial  run  A.T.  ft  T.  was  on  ito  good 
behavlcM-,  but  that  subsequent  programs 
might  be  of  a  more  commercial  nature  than 
was  the  Initial  program? 

Mr.  Goaz.  In  answer  to  that  question.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  page  30  of  the 
biU: 

"There  to  hereby  authorized  to  be  created 
a  communications  satellite  corporation  for 
profit  which  win  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Then,  am  I  correct  In  con- 
cluding that,  according  to  thto  bill,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  corporation  to  to  be 
"for  profit"? 

Mr.    Goaz.  That    to   the   primary   purpose. 
E>oe8   the   Senator  read   any  further  pur- 
pose there?     Will  the  Senator  read  the  full 
sentence? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be 

Mr.  Goaz.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  nilnoto  to  read  a  full  sentence 
from  the  bill,  without  my  losing  the  fioor. 
The  PazsmiNO  Omcza  (Mr.  SurrH  of 
Massachusetto  in  the  chair),  to  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection.  It  to  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  sentence  In  question  to 
in  section  801 : 

"There  to  hereby  authorized  to  be  created 
a  communlcatlona  satellite  corporation  for 
profit  which  will  not  be  an  agency  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  SUtes  Oovem- 
ment." 

Mr.  Goaz.  As  the  Senator  will  note  from 
that  language,  there  to  no  requirement  that 
the  corporation  shall  further  the  aspirations 
of  the  American  people  for  peace.  There  to 
no  requirement  that  the  corporation  shall 
operate  In  furtherance  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  American  foreign  policy.  There 
Is  no  requirement  that  It  operate  for  any- 
thing except  profit. 

That  to  installing  the  dollar  sign  as  the 
price  of  a  satellite  communications  system; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  other  nations  would 
be  willing  to  grant  us  wavelengths  for  that 
sole  purpose. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
like  the  Senator  from  nilnoto,  to  not,  I  as- 
sume, opposed  to  profit  as  such,  to  he? 

Mr.  Goaz.  No.  Indeed.  I  rather  like  it.  I 
have  not  been  favored  with  too  much  of  it 
in  my  lifetime,  but  enough  to  like  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  the  Senator  from  nilnoto 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Is  not  opposed  because  it  to  for 
profit,  but  because  it  to  solely  for  profit? 

Mr.  GoRK.  That  to  a  part  of  my  objection. 
The  other  part  of  my  objection  to  that  the 
strictures  of  a  profit  operation  simply  do  not 
meet  the  national  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  American  people  for  the  development 
and  utilization  of  thto  vast  new  means  of 
communication.  The  operation  does  not  take 
into  consideration  our  desire  for  peace,  or 
our  desire  to  project  the  Image  of  American 
liberty  to  the  uncommitted  portions  of  the 
world.     It  does  not  take  Into  consideration 


the  necessary  Voice  of  America  operations,  to 
tell  the  people  of  the  world  about  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  our  policies,  our  programs, 
and  our  desires  for  friendship  with  them. 

Mr.  DouoLAB.  Can  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee tell  me  if  there  to  anything  in  the  blU 
which  would  impose  an  obligation  upon  the 
private  corporation  to  carry  such  messages 
and  such  programs  If  they  did  not  yield  a 
profit  to  the  corporation  concerned? 

Mr.  Gc«z.  No;  moreover,  if  It  to  a  private 
corporation,  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
Government  should  place  such  a  requirement 
in  the  language.  The  Government  might 
very  well  reserve  in  any  such  legtolation  as 
to  proposed  the  right  to  establtoh  systems  for 
Ito  own  use.  But  that  door  to  closed  by  the 
bill,  too,  unless  It  to  for  a  unique  purpose. 
I  think  "unique"  probably  means  security 
and  military  arrangements. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee think  the  terms  of  the  bill  virtually 
forestall  the  Government  from  developing 
a  complementary  system  of  communications? 
Mr.  Goaz.  Let  me  read.  This  to  from  page 
as  of  the  bUl : 

"The  President  shall  Uke  all  necessary 
steps  to  Insure  the  availability  and  appro- 
priate utUtoatlon  of  the  conununlcatlons 
satellite  system  for  such  general  govern- 
mental purposes  as  do  not  require  a  separate 
communications  satellite  system  to  meet 
unique  governmental  needs." 

Instead  of  leaving  to  the  Government  the 
opportunity  of  orbiting  a  satellite  for  the 
communications,  say,  of  State  Department 
cablegrams,  or  Voice  of  America  programs, 
the  requirement  to  written  Into  the  law  that 
the  President  must  make  arrangemento  to 
Insure  that  the  facilities  of  this  monopoly, 
a  corporate  entity,  will  be  vised  for  such 
purposes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Is  the  Senator  from  nUnols 
correct  that,  under  thto  bill,  the  Government 
gives  up  any  right  to  have  a  complementary 
system,  or  competing  system? 

Mr.  Goaz.  That  to  correct.  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  create  a  corporation  for  profit,  orga- 
nized and  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
Dtotrict  of  Columbia,  and  to  vest  in  such 
corporation  the  right  to  use  America's  share 
in  such  a  satellite  communlcatlona  Bystem, 
and,  moreover,  to  make  thto  corporation  the 
agent  to  negotiate,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  secure  or  fail  to  secure  the  very 
conditions  and  agreemento  necessary  to  bring 
about  such  a  conununlcatlons  system. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee tell  us  something  about  an  alternative 
method  which  he  might  favor  as  compared 
to  the  present  bill 

Mr.  Ooaa.  The  beet  answer  to  that  legisla- 
tion now  on  thto  subject  to  premature.  I 
know  many  Members  of  the  Senate  dto- 
agree  with  me  In  that  respect.  That  to  my 
earnest  and  deeply  held  conviction. 

The  Senator  from  Illinoto  to  aware,  I  am 
sure,  that  only  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Salinger, 
press  secretary  to  President  Kennedy,  an- 
nounced that  the  White  House  staff  was 
Initiating  a  farflung  study  of  the  foreign 
policy  implications  of  satellite  communica- 
tions, and  that  it  would  Involve  other  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  Senator  Is  aware.  I  am  sure,  that  soi 
International  conference  on  telecommunlca- 
tlons  Is  already  scheduled  to  be  held  In  Ge- 
neva late  next  year,  during  which  It  to  hoped 
that  agreemento  may  be  reached  for  the 
allocation  of  wavelengths,  frequencies,  and 
channels  necessary  to  make  a  satellite  com- 
munications system  possible. 

Until  the  President's  thoroughgoing  study 
to  completed,  xmtU  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  given  consideration  to 
the  foreign  policy  aspecte  of  thto  question, 
I  feel  that  legislation  to  premature.  I  am 
not  alone  in  saying  that.  Mr.  Bngstrom,  of 
RCA.  testified  on  thto  point  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  page  122  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 


tical and  Space  Sctoneea  of  the  Senate.  Tlia 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAintoM]  waa  in- 
terrogating Dr.  Engstrom: 

"Senator  Cammom.  Well,  in  your  Judgment. 
to  it  premature.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  ahead  with  the  development  pro- 
gram over  the  next  period  of  time? 

"Dr.  Engstkom.  I  think  in  view  of  the  an- 
swers that  I  have  given  to  questions,  you 
could  draw  the  conclualon  that  I  think  It  to 
somewhat  premature  and  that  we  would  be 
better  off  if  we  had  more  facta  before  we  face 
the  problems  the  bill  presento.  But  thto 
to  a  matter  of  Judgment. 

"Senator  Cannon.  If  I  correctly  analyse 
your  testimony,  you  feel  that  In  a  mattar  of  6 
months  or  a  period  thereof  that  we  woiild 
have  more  facto  on  which  to  baae  our  Judg- 
ment concerning  the  setting  up  of  thto  or- 
ganization? 

"Dr.  Engstbom.  Yes,  sir;  and  In  a  year  from 
now  we  would  be  on  very  much  more  aolld 
ground  because  the  {xxigrams  we  heard  about 
thto  morning  will  be  accomplished  In  their 
first  stages  during  the  next  13  months. 

"Senatcx'  Cannon.  Do  you  see  any  spedfle 
disadvantages  to  not  proceeding  with  thto 
type  of  an  organization  at  the  preeent 
moment? 

"Dr.  BNCsraoic.  No;  I  do  not  aee  any  dtoad- 
vantages.  except  the  matter  that  haa  come 
up  In  the  questioning  here.  When  I  indi- 
cate that  we  are  not  ready  to  make  an  in- 
vestment, maybe  there  would  not  be  enough 
to  carry  it  forward." 

He  had  previously  said  that  BCA  waa  not 
willing  to  make  an  Investment  exoept  under 
certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Douglas,  to  It  not  true  that  RCA  oon- 
troto  NBC? 
Mi  .  Ooaa.  I  believe  that  to  correct. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Tenneaeee  to  not 
the  only  one  who  thinks  the  prc^Moed  legto- 
totlon  to  premature  at  thto  time.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  must  enact  legislation,  by 
all  means  the  public  interest  must  be  pro- 
tected. I  say  in  all  deference,  to  my  col- 
leagues who  have  recommended  the  pro- 
posed bill  that  the  public  Intereat  would  not 
be  adequately  protected,  as  I  understand, 
by  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
neseee remember  the  colloquy  which  hto  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  Tenneeaee 
had  before  the  Senate  Suboommlttee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  with  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Barr.  of  the  Weatem  Union  Telegraph  O0.T 
Mr.  Ooaa.  I  believe  the  Senator  to  refer- 
ring to  the  excerpt  from  the  hearinfla  to  ba 
found  on  page  51  of  the  minority  viewa.  I 
read  it: 

"Senator  KxrAtnm.  Suppoae  you  had  a 
corporation  of  »a00  million  right  now.  What 
would  it  do  with  the  money? 

"Mr.  BAaa.  Well,  for  an  appreciable  period 
of  time  It  would  sit  on  ito  bands.  Deferral 
of  thto  legtototlon  \mtil  next  year  will  not 
detoy  the  development  of  a  apaoe  aatelllta 
communications  system  in  any  degree." 

Mr.  DouoLAB.  Doea  the  Senator  from  nil- 
noto correctly  remember  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  blU  negotiationa  with  foreign 
powers  and  other  entltlee  in  thto  field  are  to 
be  conducted,  not  by  the  UJ9.  Government, 
but  by  the  private  corporation  with  the  U.8. 
Government  acting  only  in  an  advtoory 
capacity? 

Mr.  Goax.  I  shotild  like  to  read  the  actual 
provision  of  the  bill  in  that  regard: 

"Whenever  the  corporation  shall  enter 
into  business  negottotlons  with  respect  to 
facilities,  operations,  or  services  authorized 
by  thto  act  with  any  International  or  foreign 
enUty,  It  shaU  notify  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  negottotlons.  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  shaU  advise  the  corporation  of 
relevant  foreign  policy  oonalderatlona" — 

I  Interrupt  my  reading  for  the  montent  to 
say  that  I  do  not  know  how  in  thto  field 
business  matters  and  political  matters  can 
be  clearly  separated.    As  the  Senator  will 
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tm  tlMit  tM  au*>  D»- 

rtltTUit  foralgn  poHay  ooaHdwitl«iM  "» 

not  Hm  SMMlor  fiom 
It  WW  v«7  fiMlaai  for 
«te  tam  to  nak  to  pvmlt 
tlM  But*  DipMtoiwrt  to  advlM  ttoe  eorpon- 
tlonr 

Oil,    y«a.     TtM    fOllOWlBC    MB- 
»tiMr  MMBlty  towMtf 

"1tiiim|ha«t  Mtob  nagoitUttoni  th*  eor- 
powttion  aluai  kMp  th*  Deputmsnt  of  OtaXm 
InformMl  with  rMpwt  to  cuOh  ooaiUlen- 


Mr 

tiM 


b  that  noi  ▼•ry  gMMroui  ol 
,f 
Tto.  I  thtak  tt  would  b*  im- 
•orpomttoa  !•  no«  to  b*  rt- 
quirtd  to  kMp  th«  Oovtrnintnt  lafonMd  a( 
MiTthlaff  Mo^  «h«  f«l«v»&%  tOMlcB  poUoy 
oQUldvmttoaB,  Ttwn  la  to  b*  bo  roqulro- 
nmt  that  tta  eoq^onttOB  kaap  tha  Oof  • 
•raawBt  iBfBfWd  on  a(H«aUad  buataaM  aa- 
(otlatioBa.  Z  *>  Bot  undantaad  aaaettj 
whB*  wobM  ba  b  buataaM  BatoHatlon. 
Would  tha  aagottattOB  of  tha  alloeatloa  of  a 
fraquaBcy  or  tha  BafottattOB  of  an  agraa- 
mtnt  for  tha  Mtabllahmant  of  a  ground  fb- 
oUlty  In  aaolbar  eoontry  ba  anttraly  bun- 
naM,  or  wvraM  tt  ba  antlraly  a  forolgB  poUey 
quaaUoBf  Z»  mlgbt  ba  boah.  Z  am  not  aura 
bow  tttay  aovid  ba  aaparatodi 

Z  raad  alao  tta  MlewtBg  MBtoBM: 

"Tha  oorporatlon  may  raquaat  tha  D^art- 
maBt  of  Stato  to  aaalat  la  tha  nafottettoniL" 

Z  think  tha*  wmM  be  nlo*.  Tha  8«ar«tary 
of  Btata  may  b*  aakad  to  aaalat  tha  oor- 
poratlOB. 

Mr.  DovoLAa.  May  tha  Sanator  from  Zltt- 
noli  InqulN  if  It  would  ba  obligatory  upon 
tha  OHpoimttoB  to  tnvlta  tha  Dapaitmaat  of 
Stata  to  aaalMT 

Mr.  GkMUk  Tha  word  la  "OMy." 

Mr.  DoowjM.  *May"f 

Mr.  OOBB,  Z  raad  tha  aaataBoa  agalB: 

"Tha  eorporatHm  nay  raquMt  tha  D*part« 
BMBt  of  Stoto  to  aartat  In  tha  nagetlattoaa." 

Zf  tha  eorporatloB  ahould  raquMt  tha  Z>a- 
partnaBt  to  aaalat  In  tha  nagottattona,  tha 
bill  proTldM  furthar  "and  that  DapartnanI 
rtMkll  laadar  auah  aaaiatanM  m  Biay  ba  ap- 
proprlato.** 

Z  rapMt,  thia  languaga  wm  not  In  tha  bill 
whloh  PiaaMoBt  Kaiwady  raquaatad.  nia 
proflalOB  raoQBunandad  and  raquaatad  by 
PraaldaBt  Kanaady  wm  atrl^an  out  and  tha 
languaga  whtah  Z  hava  raad  aubatltutad 
tharafor. 

Mr.  DouoLAs.  Zn  othar  worda,  tha  praaant 
languaga  would  dlraot  tha  U.8.  Ctovammant 
to  BtoBd  aalda  to  Intarnatlonal  hagotlatlona? 
Tha  prtmary  raipoBilMllty  aBd.  If  tha  oor- 
poratlon ao  daeldad,  tha  aiolualta  rMpoaal- 
bUlty,  would  raat  with  tha  priYato  eorpora- 

ttOBt 

Mr.  Ooai.  Z  ahould  any,  Ib  ordar  to  glva  a 
full  anawar  to  tha  quaatteB.  that  tur  Intar- 
praUtloB  of  tha  laBgwaga  In  tha  MU  would 
proTlda  an  afltaaatlM  anawar  to  tha  quaaHon 
by  tha  Sanator.  but  Z  polBt  out  that  tha  pro- 
ponanta  of  tha  blU  ara  proaa  to  olto  anoChar 
proTlalon  In  tha  bUl,  whldi  oan  ba  found  ob 
pagaW.  Zt  provldM  that  tha  PraaldaBt  ahaU 
"amretoa  aooh  aupwflalOB  ovar  ralattonahlpa 
of  tha  oorporatloB  ivlth  foralgB  govarBaaBta 
or  antltlM  or  with  Intarnatlonal  bodlM  aa 
may  ba  appropriate  to  aaaura  that  aooh  rala- 
tionthlpa  ahall  ba  ooaalatant  with  tha  ua- 
ttoaal  lntar««t  and  fonlga  policy  at  the 
Unltad  Btataa." 


STAnMBHT  oar  Postrra  Raibb  ar  SsNAtoa 
DoosLAa  on  rwa  Bmmatu  FLooa,  July  SO. 
1961 

Sen»tar  Dooouka  on  July  30  propounded  a 
■erlea  of  qnaattaBa  to  Beamtor  GKna  respect- 
ing HA.  IIMO.  tha  ^paca  aooununleatlona 
bill,  and  lavltad  tha  propoBanta  of  the  bill 
to  eneoet  Us  questions.    Tttm  questions  cot- 


a  raBge  of  mattera,  and  apparently  were  I 
Intended,  with  Benator  Goaa'a  answers,  to 
dsaaonstrate   wsakneesM    in    the   approach 
taken  by  B.JI  11040. 

Zn  ganaral,  tha  mattara  dlacuwad  ware 
tha  raspeotlTe  ooata  of  a  lynchronous  lyatami 
and  a  low-crbltlng  aysism;  whether  the 
ABMTloan  Telephone  Ai  Telegraph  Oo.  would 
dominate  the  oorporatlon  propoaed  by  tha 
bill,  whether  the  oorporatlon  would  conduct 
Itaelf  In  a  manner  oonformlng  to  the  foreign 
policy  determinations  of  the  President;  and 
whether  the  corporation  would  carry  tele« 
vision  adTortlaements  which  would  hold  our 
Nation  up  to  ridicule. 

A  reading  of  the  OoNoaaaaaoKAL  Raooaa 
of  the  colloquy  between  Senator  Z>ooaLAa 
and  Benator  Ooac  rereals  some  confllcta  la 
their  assumptions  and  oonclualona. 

First,  Senators  Dottolas  and  Ooas  auumed 
that  the  only  choice  before  us  aa  to  systems 
lay  between  a  low-orblting  system  of  900* 
400  satellites  and  a  synchronous  system  oil 
3  ntellltM,  and  hypotheelaed  the  coets  fofl 
eaeh  eystem  from  whloh  they  conclude  that 
the  low-orbltlng  system  will  cost  from  II  tol 
almost  IS  billion  while  the  synchronous  lys* 
tam  win  ooat  only  a  fraction  of  that  flgura.! 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  FCO^ 
oonaldaratlon  oan  be  given  to  four  basio 
orbital  configurations:  (a)  A  low-altltud« 
passive  sjrstem,  such  aa  Bcho,  Rebound,  and| 
WMtford;  (b)  a  low-altitude  active  randoiai 
syatem,  such  m  Talstar  and  Relay,  (e)  i| 
medium  altitude  equatorial  circular  systemt 
and  (d)  a  synchronovis  droular  equatorlatj 
system  such  as  Project  Syncom.  It  should 
be  streesed  that  If  ASA  has  not  abandoned 
Syncom,  but  that  work  U  going  ahead  on  It^ 

Zn  the  Senator  Douolab  and  Senator  OoaM 
exchange  It  wm  assumed  that  current  ex*« 
perlmeatatlon  Involves  a  low-orbit  systenj 
whloh  would  require  some  200-400  sateUlteSt 
This  number  would  be  required  for  a  iyitem 
orbiting  at  1.000  mllM.  However,  when  thi) 
orbit  Is  at  about  e.OOO  miles,  such  m  Relay 
and  Telstar,  only  some  30  or  SO  Mtellltw  ara 
needed  for  90  percent  availability.  Zf  ws  taki^ 
the  ooet  flguree  given  la  the  debate  for  satefr* 
UtM  and  aMuma  a  flO-MtalUto  ayatam  f(« 
global  oovarage.  tha  ooat  of  plaolng  the  Mteli 
Uto  portion  In  orbit  Is  Iom  than  ISOO  aiinioai 
with  a  launch  oMt  par  Mtelllte  of  ia.7OO.OO0 
tha  priM  paid  by  A.T,  *  T.  to  NASA  f( 
lauBohlng  Talatar,  And,  IT  m  we  axpMt 
tha  future,  mora  than  one  Mtelllte  can 
lauaehad  with  a  alngla  rookat,  tha  ooat  wll! 
ooma  dowa  aveB  further.  Neverthelees,  UM 
polat  la  that  a  figure  of  Iom  than  MOO  mlUloh 
Is  a  more  realistic  one  thaa  the  fantMtloalljf 
high  bllUoaa  of  dollara  figure  suggMted. 

But,  It  Is  too  early  to  try  to  attempt  to 
chooM  a  ayatam  at  thIa  time.  We  are  no< 
IB  a  period  of  raaaaroh  and  devalopmeai 
which  we  hope  will  give  us  Information  boi ' 
M  to  taohaloal  eharaotarlstlM  and  costs 
tha  vartoua  poaalbla  ayatami.  Aa  hM  bMn  la* 
dleated,  there  are  a  number  of  experiment^ 
balag  earrled  on  and  planned  with  satellltai 
la  vartoua  orbits.  We  do  aot  have  enoun 
Informatton  .  now  to  ohooM  an  ultlmalw 
ayatam. 

It  must  ba  borne  la  mind  that  we  noi^ 
have  the  Bsaaaa  to  launch  a  M-eatelUto 
ayatam  with  an  operational  oapabUlty,  m  11 
damoBatratad  by  Triatar.  Aooording  to  Dr^ 
Z)rydan,  of  NAAA,  affaetuatlon  of  an  opera* 
tlonal  aynehroBous  system  may  ba  m  mudi 
as  10  yeara  distant.  Hie  critical  Issue  ai 
the  preeent  time  Is  whether  we  shall  proceed 
to  develop  an  operational  system  as  soon  af 
wa  oan  vrlth  the  means  available,  or  whether 
wa  ahould  wait  and  gamble  on  the  developt 
taant  of  a  different  eystem  which  reaponalUf 
experts  say  may  take  6  years  to  realla% 
Would  the  opponents  of  Hit.  11040  have  ua 
abandon  aU  research  and  developmental 
work  OB  nonsynchronous  orbit  aystemsf  Anl 
they  willing  to  have  this  Nation  lose  Its  leadt 
ershlp  in  spaee  eommimlcatlons  to  another 
country  wllUn«  to  establish  a  nonsynchrot 


nous  system?    Are  the  opponenU  aware  that 
the  British  are  proposing  such  a  systemf 

The  apparent  oonoern  of  the  opponents  of 
H.R.  11040  Is  that  should  we  establish  an  op- 
erational nonsynchronous  system  we  shall  be 
wed  to  such  system  for  all  time  and  not  ba 
able  to  move  to  a  more  efScient  system  when 
experlmenutlon  demonstrates  iU  feasibility. 
The  answer  is  that  It  U  a  mlstaks  to  assume 
we  cannot  move  to  such  a  system.  Not  only 
can  a  synchronous  and  nonsynchronoxu  sys- 
tem be  used  contemporaneously,  but  syn- 
chronous satellites  can  be  used  to  replace 
nonsynchronous  satellites  as  the  latter  reach 
the  end  of  thslr  UMful  Uvea.  Thus,  we  oan 
evolve  to  a  synchronous  system  fairly  rapidly 
If  It  proves  feasible  and  desirable.  This  Is 
my  understanding  from  sxperts  In  the  field. 

It  also  should  be  remembered  that  any 
decisions  by  the  corporation  with  respect  to 
the  type  of  satellite  system  to  adopt  or  the 
type  of  terminal  stations  to  employ  wUl  be 
subject  to  review  and  approval  of  the  PCO. 

The  FCC  la  empowered  and  required  by 
H.R.  11040  to  approve  technical  character- 
istics of  the  system  and  of  the  satellite  tar- 
mlmvl  stations.  No  system  can  be  eeub- 
llahed  without  that  approval  (sec.  901(c)  (7) 

and  (8)). 

No  additions  of  any  substantial  nature  can 
be  made  to  the  system  or  terminal  stations 
without  PCC  authorisation  (sec.  901(e)  (9) ) . 
Also,  the  Commission  will  hsve  authority  to 
require  that  additions  be  made  to  the  satol- 
llle  system  and  terminal  stations  where  nec- 
essary to  serve  the  public  Intereet  (sec,  901 
(cXlO)). 

Thus,  the  corporation  will  not  be  able  to 
act  Independently  of  Commission  authority 
In  the  initial  eetobllehment  of  the  syatem  .->r 
the  expansion  and  development  of  the 
system. 

But  most  important.  It  should  be  kept 
In  mind  that  the  type  of  syatem  that  la  to  ba 
esUbllshed  wUl  be  determined  largely  by  the 
frequenolee  on  which  a  system  will  operate, 
and  the  teohnloal  standards  to  govsra  tha 
operation  and  parformence  of  any  system. 

Second,  Senator  Dovol.as  and  Benator  Ooaa 
found  that  HJt.  11040  wm  daAotoat  In  the 
foreign  policy  area.  The  stateaMBt  raeaatly 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Bute  before  the 
Benato  Foreign  Itolattona  OoaualttM  Is 
authoritative  on  this  point.  Mr.  Rusk  said 
that  the  provlalons  of  H.R,  11040  provide 
legal  authority  "fully  adequate  to  wotaot 
the  foreign  policy  lntor«ta  of  tha  VaMad 
BUtos."  He  suted  that  the  DepartoMni  of 
BUto  WM  fully  aware  of  the  broad  range 
of  quMtlons  involving  foreign  polley  IntarMta 
that  may  arlae  in  connection  with  tha  Mtel- 
llte conuBunloatlons  system.  He  Mid  that 
the  Department  would  follow  mattara  alOMly 
either  through  direct  conduct  of  tha  nego- 
tiations or  by  close  association  with  tha 
corporation  under  the  prooedurM  provided 
In  the  bill,  whichever  wm  approprlato.  Ha 
sUted  that  H.R.  11040  contained  anxple  Im- 
plementing power  for  the  PrMldent.  the 
FCC,  and  the  Federal  courts,  to  Insure  that 
the  policy  and  purposss  of  ths  bill  are  fully 
reallaed. 

TlUrd.  Senator  Dovouui  axid  Senator  Ooas 
eonolude  that  A.T.  &  T.  would  domlnato  the 
oorporatlon  propoeed  imdsr  HJl.  11040. 
This  Is  not  so.  Sm  Attorney  Qeneral  Rob- 
ert Kennedy's  tMtlmony  before  Saaate 
Foreign  Relations  CoaimlttM  and  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Kstxenbach's  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

It  does  not  follow,  as  Senator  Ooax  sug- 
geeted.  that  A.T.  it  T.  would  be  the  major 
capital  contributor.  It  oould  not.  directly 
or  Indirectly,  own  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  stock  in  the  corporation.  But  It  miut 
shore  this  60  percent  with  such  other  large 
oompanlee  as  RCA.  LT.  Ai  T.,  O.T.  *  X..  and 
Western  Union,  m  well  as  such  other  com- 
panlee  that  are  in  the  cnmmunlcatlons  field. 
Since,  uitder  the  bill,  the  Government  will 
hATe   the   authority  to   reH>portl(Mi  owner- 
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ship  of  vottBg  atock  amoag  ccwimon  oarrlers, 
there  are  aaapla  aataguarda  agalaat  A.T.  *  T. 
ovmli^  aa  uadua  proporttoa  of  tha  stock. 
In  no  evaat  will  A.T.  A  T.  over  ba  aaora  than 
a  Bilnorlty  atoekhoMar,  aor  wlU  U  alaet 
mora  thaa  I  diraetora  of  the  total  of  IB. 

It  le  eald  that,  aswimlng  A.T.  *  T.  bought 
60  pereaat  of  tha  etoek.  It  could  get  eoatrol 
of  the  corporatloa  by  saeurlag  aa  ally  owa- 
Ing  one  ahare.  ThIa  oould  aot  give  A.T.  ft  T. 
eontrol  of  tha  oorporatlOB.  A.T.  *  T.  oould 
not  voto  for  mora  thaa  thrw.  or  one-ftfth, 
of  the  directora.  aad  Ito  ally  preaumably 
could  elect  aoae  with  one  ehare. 

It  eaaaot  ba  aasuBMd  that  A.T.  ft  T.  wUl 
own  all  U.8.  ground  atotloas,  or  that  who- 
ever controls  tha  UJB.  ground  atatlona  eoa- 
trola  tha  ayatam,  m  itotad  by  Baaator  Ooax 
In  anawar  to  Baaator  ZtooaiAa.  A  distlaetlon 
must  ba  drawa  batwaaa  the  eorporatloa  aad 
the  eystem.  The  MteUltM  wlU  be  oimed 
In  eoounon  by  the  corporation  and  foreign 
natloaa,  so  that  the  United  BUtM  will  be 
only  one  voice  among  many  la  reaching  de- 
cisions on  queetloae  relevant  to  the  eys- 
tem. Zasofar  m  U.B.  um  of  the  ayatam  Is 
eoneemed.  both  ground  etotlooe  and  eatel- 
lltM.  the  Government  will  have  the  final 
word  OB  all  crucial  quaatloaa  through,  asMmg 
other  things.  Its  powers  ovar  ratw  and  allo- 
cation of  the  faellttlee  among  the  users. 

With  respect  to  pound  stations,  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  11040  vraa  carefully  revlaed 
by  the  Commerce  OonunlttM  to  make  It  en- 
tirely clear  that  no  prefarenee  wm  intended 
to  be  given  to  either  the  corporation  or  any 
carrier  in  the  Ueensln«  of  ground  stattosu 
by  the  FCC.  It  Is  trus  that  A.T.  ft  T.  has 
erected  a  substantial  ground  station  Instal- 
lation at  Andover.  Maine.  However,  It  has 
dons  so  at  iU  own  risk,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  poUcy  ol  thie  aet  is  against  giving 
It  a  preference.  Moreover,  eo  iockg  as  we 
delay  la  paaaing  this  bUl,  thara  will  ba  ao 
corporation  la  ealatoaoa  to  araet  pouad  tto- 
tlona  for  raaaaroh  aad  aaperlBMatotloa  or 
to  file  competing  sppUoationa  with  A.T.  ft  T. 
for  addlttonal  experimental  ground  sutlons 
that  may  be  needed. 

Fourth,  tha  oppoaaata  of  EM,  11040  ooa- 
toad  that  a  corporation  organlaad  tor  profit 
wUl  defMt  tha  ob)MUvM  of  achlaviag  a 
truly  global  system. 

Hotwlthataadlag  that  the  tolaaoBuaual- 
eatloa  oooipanlM  furalahlag  evTaaa  aarv* 
IM  today  are  orgaalaad  tor  profit,  thay  are 
praaaatly  furalahlag  tolaphoaa  aad  tale- 
graph  aerviM  on  a  global  baala.  TbaM  air- 
cults,  diraetly  or  ladlraatly,  raaeh  every 
country  of  tha  world  where  thara  la  aaad 
tor  oommunlaatloa  with  tha  Oaltad  BUtM. 
The  real  quaatloB  la  tha  utUlaatloa  of  Mtal- 
liU  ayatama  m  a  aaw  SMaaa  of  eoaamuBlM- 
tloa  to  aupplaBMBt  aad  eoaaplaaaaBt  tha  m- 
latiag  madia  of  Mbto  and  radto.  There  la  ao 
raaaoB  to  balleva  that  a  MtolUto  aerperatloa 
orgaalBsd  for  profit  wlU  aol  ooatlaua  In 
the  tradltloB  that  hM  aaada  q«v  lateraa- 
tionai  communication  systsm  m  eompre- 
henslve  m  It  la  today. 

Fifth,  it  WM  aMertad  that  tha  oorporaUon 
propoaed  by  H.R.  11040,  in  ordar  to  maka  the 
television  part  of  IU  operation  a  suoosm, 
vrould  have  to  sell  advertlaaBunU  of  a  xuture 
which  would  be  a  dlMcrvloe  to  our  Nattoa's 
Image  abroad. 

ThIa  aaaartlon  demonatratM  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  and  purpoM  of  the 
corporaUon.  It  vrlll  no  more  have  any  say 
as  to  the  contont  of  TV  programs  It  transmita 
than  a  communications  common  carrier  has 
with  respect  to  the  TV  programs  It  tranamiu 
from  coMt  to  eoMt.  (Tha  prlndpla  la  alao, 
of  course,  true  of  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
daU  transmission.)  IU  income  win  be  from 
the  transmission  of  tntelllgenee.  not  the 
creation  of  IntoOlgenoe.  The  TV  sUtlon 
abroad  will  have  tha  ny  m  to  what  la  broad- 
cast untU  wa  reach  tha  stage  whara  we  oan 
broMlcast  dlreetty  from  the  aatelUto.  Even 
then,  the  corporation  and  aaaocUted  carriers 


will  have  no  eontrol  over  the  oontaat  of  the 
programs,  but  will  merely  take  It  ovar  their 
lines  to  the  satellite.  The  program  eontent 
la  tha  reapooaibUlty  of  the  customer. 

Zt  ahould  ba  Botad  that  today  n.B.  TV  pro- 
grama  can  ba  filaud  aad  ftowa  abroad  for 
Bhowlng  there.  The  tiee  of  the  eateUlto  to- 
stead  of  airplane  for  eendlng  theee 
abroad  In  no  way  creates  any  nsw 
with  reepeet  to  advertleemenU  or  program 
quality — whatever  problems  there  are  exist 
today.  Ths  communications  satelUU  system 
will  merely  provide  a  substltuU  for  ths  air- 
plans  until  we  resch  the  atsge  when  we  can 
broadcMt  direct  from  the  saUlllU. 

In  eoncluslon  It  should  be  streeeed  most 
strongly  that  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  en- 
actment of  Hit.  11040.  The  teohaology  U 
moving  forward  at  an  exploeive  raU,  m  Tel- 
star shows  and  as  future  experlavenu  will 
also  demonstrate.  Public  policy  must  not 
log  behind  this  technology.  Legislation  Is 
eesentlal  now  in  order  to  provide  a  poMcy  and 
organ laa tlonal  framework  within  which  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  may  bring  to  opera- 
tional fruition  the  rcMarch  and  development 
efforts. 

This  urgent  need  for  legislation  Is  pointed 
up  by  considering  the  many  steps  which  muat 
be  taken  before  the  entity  which  will  own 
and  operaU  the  system  U  in  a  position  to 
begin  operations.  Under  H.R.  11040,  ths 
proposed  corporation  must  be  orgaxilaed, 
funds  must  bs  raised,  and  a  staff  recruited 
before  tha  corporation  can  plan  operation  of 
the  system.  These  sUps  will  necessarily  con- 
sume time.  It  will  also  require  a  period  of 
Ume  for  the  Presidsnt.  NASA,  and  ths  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  study 
and  adopt  poUciM  and  procedures  to  oarry 
out  thslr  rsspectlve  rMponslbilltlM  under 
HJl.  11040.  Moreover,  it  wiU  be  difltoult  to 
advance  arrangcmenu  with  foreign  interesU 
With  rMpect  to  such  ImporUnt  mattara  m 
Joint  roMarch  and  development,  owaerahlp, 
and  use  of  a  global  sysUm  if  such  IntarMU 
ars  not  oertam  as  to  ths  instrumentality 
which  will  reproMnt  the  United  BUtee  In 
theee  areas. 

HJt.  11040  also  oonumplatM  raaaaroh  aad 
development  effort  by  the  eorporatloa.  Zt  la 
esMntlal  that  ths  oorporatlon  be  orgaalaad 
aa  quickly  m  poaaible  to  that  It  laay  aMume 
theM  re^>onalbiUtlM  without  delay.  Tha 
oorporatlon  will  not  only  provide  a  tooua  tor 
tha  bMt  taehnloal  braina  In  privau  taduatry, 
but  It  wUl,  through  ooatrlbutinf  IU  own 
flnanalal  raaouroM.  reduce  tha  aaad  for  fur- 
thar Federal  fuada, 

aoaia  ocaanoNa  awb  AitawMa  wmcM  mat 
MBLr  oLAaarr  xam  aaooaa 
I.  QuMtloa.  Is  Talatar  a  portloa  of  the 
low-  or  medtum-orMt  syatamf 

Answer.  Na  It  U  la  a  relaUvely  low  orbit, 
but  It  la  aot  part  of  a  low.  or  aiedlum-orblt 
ayatam.  Baateally  It  la  an  axparlmaat— a  pre- 
prototype.  Lack  of  power  llmlU  IU  um  to 
thrM  half-hour  periods  per  day.  To  tha  m- 
tent  that  the  experiment  Is  sueesssful.  the 
teohalquM  developed  auy  be  carried  over  to 
aa  oparatloaal  ayatam. 

t.  QuMtlon.  Bow  Buay  Talatara  or  almUar 
MtalUtM  would  be  aaoeasary  to  matotala  a 
94-hour  global  commualoattoBa  eyetemf 

Answer.  Aasumlng  e,000-mlle  random 
peter  orMU.  about  90  MtallltM  would  give 
••  paroant  avallabtUty;  80  would  give  09.8 
paroant,  and  40  would  give  99.90  paroant. 

9.  Queetlon.  Row  much  has  NASA  spent 
oa  the  eommunleatlons  satsUlU  program 
and  whst  la  the  total  ooet  to  the  Oovem- 
BMUt  of  that  program? 

Anawar.  Total  NASA  coomiunloatlona  pro- 
gram (tnclumag  launch  vehlctaa,  but  ax- 
eluslve  of  OOF)  for  flsoal  years  1900,  1961, 
1902,  988  million.  Fiscal  year  1900.  3.1: 
flaeal  year  1901.  90.4;  flsoal  year  1969.  6S.S. 

4.  QuMtlon.  What  U  the  direct  ooat  to 
A.T.  ft  T.  of  developing  Tblstarf 

Answer.  As  of  AprU  19.  1069.  A.T.  ft  T.  ad- 
vised our  conunlttee  that  the  cost  had  been 
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Queatloa.  Zf  MtaUltoa  ara  added  to   . 
aueh  M  Talatar.  what  wouM  tha  ooat  par 
sataUiU  be  aad  win  that  eaa*  teeh ^    ^"~ 
lift  vehletot 

Aaawer.  Any  eathaato  la  dtttoult; 
BMBtal  ittght  BMdala  of  tha  Balaf  MttfUto 
ara  coating  NABA  about  g9J00.0e0 
Produotlon  eoaU  ahould  be  lasa.  Bo 
for  an  operational  syatem.  one  would  pr^- 
ably  want  to  have  the  MUluaaa  at  hl^ar 
altltudM  (poaalbly  6.000  bUIm)  1b  ordar  to 
provide  longer  mutual  vlalbOttf  tlMM  ba- 
twaaa grouad  sutlon.  ThU  woold  require 
Bkore  radUtad  power  from  tha  MtaWto  or 
more  aataana  gala.  Tha  lattar  would  lo- 
quire  eoau  kind  of  altitude  ooatrol.  prob- 
ably  at  laoreaaed  ooet.  BoMtar  eoaU  are 
not  included  In  thCM  MtlBUtea. 

6.  Question.  Is  the  A.T.  ft  T.  committed  to 
the  low^blt  ayataai.  of  whleh  Talalar  la  a 
prototype? 

Anawar.  NABA  hM  ao  ladleatloB  from 
A.T,  ft  T.  that  the  lattar  la  eomaalttad  to  a 
low-orbit  systsm.  In  fact  It  oan  go  lato  the 
Budlum-laval  orbit  without  diSaulty. 

T.  QuMttoa.  How  nuay  M-hevr  oooi- 
munlcatlons  ssullttee  would  be  neoaaaary  to 
maintain  a  94-hour  gtobal  talaeooaaaualoa- 
tlons  sysUm? 

Answer.  NiaeUen  raadomly  pUoad;  thrM 
to  alx  wltti  aUtloakaaplag. 

8.  Queatlon.  What  la  the  relative  ooat  of 
a  94-hour  aatelUU  such  aa  Byneom  to  a  tow- 
orbit  sataUiU  sueh  as  xaistart 

Anawar.  Baeh  wperlaiaat  varlM  la  bbbi- 
her  of  chaaa^a,  power,  aad  almUar  fMturM. 
GIvea  aa  Idaatieal  aumbar  oC  ohannala.  tha 
a4-hour  saUlUU  vrould  ba  Bkora  eKpaaatva 
beeauae  it  requiree  aaore  sapplasaeatary 
aquipaaeat  tor  poalttoakeeplnf;  aotuaUy 
MA8A  hM  ao  figuTM  oa  thia. 

0.  QuMtlon.  Hm  NABA  oonduotad  la- 
vaatlgatloaa  la  tha  hIgh-orbIt  or  lyaaom 
syeUmt 

Answsr.  Tss;  and  It  la  eoatlaulac  to  do 
ao. 

10.  QuMtloa.  Bm  MABA  abaadoaad  lit  lo- 
aaarch  lato  the  hlgh-orblt  or  lyaoom  aialaoaT 

Answer.  No. 

11.  QuMtlon.  Whloh  U  tha  mora  premla- 
lag— Byaaom  or  Tslatort 

Aaawar.  Zt  la  too  aarly  to  laU. 
worka;  iyaeoaa  haaiit  fiowa  yot, 

to  NABA. 
19.  QuMtloa.  Bava  tha  aaoaaow 

oommunlcaUons  Mtelllte  bUI  lai 
MABA  to  tuapaad  ita  lavMtlfattoaa 
hlgh-orblt  aoaamuBloattoaa  MtoUlto 

Aaawer.  No. 

18.  QueatloB.  Za  tha  UgUlatloB 
the  auumptlon   that  the  vrorldwida 
munlcatlons  system  will  be  a  tow,  m  dia- 
tlagulahad  from  a  high,  orbit  ayatomt 

Aaawer.  No. 

14.  Queetlon,  Za  tt  tmf  that  aueh  proftt, 
as  may  arlM  from  aparatloB  of  a  aaamwal- 
catlona  ntalliu  program,  will  artaa  la  aoa- 
nectlon  with  tha  North  Atlaatle  waiwimtty. 
aad  that  tha  ayatom  oaaaet  ba  oparatad 
profitobly  la  aarvloe  with  AfHoa,  aouthaaat 
AsU.  Latin  Aaierlca.  aad  AuatralU? 

Answer.  Probably,  yM;  but  thara  la  ao 
daU  to  damonstrato  thia  at  thla  thaa. 

IB.  Queatloa.  What  ara  tha  aatlmatad  ooaU 
of  ground  aUttons  for  the  hlgh-orblt  aya- 
temsT 

Answer.  Very  hard  to  eathaato  aooordlag 
to  NASA.  Savings  In  Synoom  ayatama  would 
have  to  ooom  from  tact  that  uadar  a  parfact 
pfTkl"g  attuatlon  It  would  aot  ba  aaoaaaary 
to  have  movable  sntennss  but.  In  faet.  mov- 
able »"♦»««»«  are  now  plannad  for  Byxioam 
ground  sUtlons.  Other  ground  aUttoa  aoaU 
would  be  comparable. 

16.  Queatlon.  What  ara  tha  aatlmatad  aoato 
of  ground  sUttons  for  tha  tow-«cblt  aya- 
tems? 
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Ansuw.  A.T.  Ik  T.  hM  stetad  that  the  An- 
dovOT  fltaitton  Ium  cost  915  mnUon.  "Hie 
British  Poit  OOm  asttsuttM  the  ooct  of  Its 
QoonhUly  statiaa  »t  $3,100,000.  The  capa- 
bUltlM  of  the  rtatiopi  are  not  ilmUar.  FOr 
«Ti«tA»««>  the  Brlttah  station  Is  entirely  de- 
pendmt  on  NA8A  for  prediction  data.  With 
this  q;>read  In  function  and  cost,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  answer  the  question  specifically. 

17.  QueatUm.  Would  ouustment  of  com- 
munlcatkms  Mtelllte  leglalatloai  this  year 
either  speed  up  or  necessarily  retard  develop- 
ment of  a  workable  communications  satel- 
lite prosram? 

Answer.  Failure  to  enact  It  would  unques- 
tionably retard  it.  It  Is  essential  that  Amer- 
ica's ootnmunlcatlons  satellite  management 
policies  be  fixed  as  soon  as  possible  so  we  can 
claim  our  International  rights.  A  more  com- 
plete answer  will  ^pear  In  the  debate. 

18.  Question.  Doee  the  bill  make  poeslble 
the  ownership  of  ground  stations  by  A.T.  & 
T.? 

Answer.  Tee.  Decision  Is  left  to  FCX?  with 
public  interest  as  criteria. 

19.  Question.  Is  the  Andover,  Maine,  sta- 
tion owned  by  A.T.  ft  T.? 

Answer.  Yes. 

20.  Qiiestlon.  Is  there  any  public  owner- 
ship Involved  In  the  communications  satel- 
lite bUl? 

Answer.  Oovemment  (FCC)  control,  not 
ownership. 

ai.  Question.  Is  th«re  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  bonds  that  the  A.T.  *  T.  cotUd 
buy? 

Answer.  All  seeuritlee  except  inlUal  offer- 
ing must  be  approved  in  advance  by  FCC  and 
must  meet  the  public  Interest  criteria.  To 
this  extent  the  Commlssicm  can  exercise 
control  over  all  securities  to  be  issued  after 
the  initial  offering. 

33.  Question.  Will  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment expenses,  such  as  those  incident  to 
the  TeiBtar  inogram,  be  Included  In  rate 
base? 

Answer.  Tliey  can.  This  Is  for  the  FCC 
to  determine,  based  on  Commission's  pres- 
ent niles  and  policies. 

33.  Question.  What  Government  agency 
would  be  responsible  for  regulating  this  rate 
bfwe  so  that  corporation  would  only  earn 
a  reasonable  return? 

Answer.  FCO. 

34.  Question.  Has  the  Federal  C<Hnmuni- 
eations  Oonunlsslon  been  successful  in  reg- 
ulating rates  charged  in  the  past  by  A.T. 
*T.? 

Answer.  Fairly  well — could  be  better.  Is 
getting  better. 

35.  Question.  If  the  high-orbit  system 
were  found  to  be  more  economical,  would 
it  be  possible  to  Cfxnpel  A.T.  A;  T.  or  the 
corporation  to  abandon  the  low-cnrblt  sys- 
tem? 

Answer.  Tee. 

30.  Question.  Will  the  international  tele- 
vision programs  broadcast  through  the  sys- 
tem owned  by  the  cmpcratlon  require  the 
use  of  commercials  to  pay  their  way? 

Answer.  This  legislation  does  not  affect 
this  question. 

37.  Queetlon.  Is  the  distinction  properly 
made  between  telephone  communications 
relayed  overseas  being  chargeable  to  the  par- 
ticular users,  and  television  broadcasts  hav- 
ing to  rely  on  commercials? 

Answer.  Tes;  they  will  have  to  be  treated 
separately;  have  different  policies  and  reg- 
ulations. 

38.  Queetlon.  Can  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  as  de- 
veloped heretofore  in  the  television  field, 
properly  be  applied  to  the  international 
broadcasting  of  television  programs  under 
the  authoriaaticms  in  this  bill? 

Answer.  This  legislation  doee  not  affect 
this  policy  one  bit. 

29.  Question.  Is  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
legislation  a  profit  by  the  corporation  as 
distinguished  for  other  public  purposes? 


Answer.  No;  the  basic  purpose  \a  to  pn)- 
vlde  the  moot  usefxil  international  commu- 
nications system. 

80.  Question.  Would  an  enactment  of  th^ 
bill  make  it  impossible  for  the  UJS.  OoverO- 
ment  to  develc^,  install,  and  operate  a  coal- 
plementary  communications  system  as  an  al- 
ternate to  that  set  up  by  the  corpcNratlon 
under  this  bill?  I 

Answer.  No.    See  section  102(a)  of  the  bl)I. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  <in 
Saturday,  August  11,  1962.  the  Senati>r 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefaxtver]  rais^ 
certain  questions  concerning  HJl.  11  (MO 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commenie 
Committee.  In  order  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  intention  and 
meaning  of  various  provisions  of  the  bl)!, 
I  submit  for  the  Record  at  this  tiaie 
an  explanation  to  the  various  points 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  TennessCje. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows:  j 

rrsM  1  V 

Senator  ELxrAnvEK  asserted  (Congressional 
RacoRO,  p.  16239)  that  HJl.  11040  is  relyUig 
upon  section  214(d)  of  the  CommunlcatlOne 
Act  to  insure  the  extension  of  service  to  etp- 
nomically  less  developed  nations.  He  con- 
tends that  section  214(d)  Is  not  sufficient  fpr 
this  purpose  because,  even  with  that  prcKiTl- 
sion,  the  FCC  has  never  been  able  to  get 
A.T.  &  T.  or  the  other  telephone  compaitfes 
to  expand  thelc^rvlce  into  rural  areas  of  the 
TThited  States  where  the  service  may  not  be 
so  profitable. 

Comment:  First,  In  general,  the  Bell  sjts- 
tem  companies  have  provided  service  In  t^e 
territories  in  the  United  States  where  tttjey 
have  been  franchlsed  to  operate.  This  ih- 
cludes  both  urban  and  rural  areas  s^d 
profitable  and  unprofitable  areas.  There  Is 
no  question  that  today  the  Bell  system  coth- 
panies,  as  well  as  the  independent  compaa:|es 
are  furnishing  service  in  many  high  coet. 
uneconcmilc  areas  of  their  franchlsed  terri- 
tories, and  that  these  operations  are  tje- 
ing  subeldlzed  in  large  measure  by  th^ir 
profitable  operations. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  rural  areas  in  the  United  States  whfire 
there  was  no  obligation  of  any  carrier  |to 
provide  service.  The  typical  example  is  an 
agricultural,  farming  ch-  cattle  raising  atjea 
where  the  costs  of  extending  service  would  pe 
prohibitive  by  any  standard.  In  many  of 
these  areas,  the  residents  of  the  area  ceti- 
structed  their  own  llnee  which  in  turn  wi^re 
connected  into  the  nearby  switchboards  of 
the  telephone  companies.  Many  of  thAse 
operations  haVe  taken  the  form  of  rural 
corporations  and  have  received  substantial 
assistance  throiigh  the  lending  programs  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  must  be  Re- 
membered that  in  the  main  the  eetabllt^- 
ment  erf  service  in  a  particular  area  is  a 
matter  for  the  franchise  authorities  of 
the  several  States.  It  is  not  a  matter  'in 
which  the  FCC  is  competent  to  act.  The 
FCC  responsibilities  relate  entirely  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  service. 

Second.  In  the  field  of  international  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  service,  the  coverage  of 
the  international  telephone  and  telegrabh 
carriers  is  comprehensive.  Service  is  avttl- 
able,  through  direct  or  indirect  circuits,  to 
almost  every  point  in  the  world  where  a 
country  has  the  desire  and  means  to  cdki- 
munlcate  with  the  United  States.  This  Ifi- 
cludes  not  only  the  well-developed  areas,  tjut 
many,  many  sparsely  populated  areas.  TT\Q. 
carriers  are  alert  and  anxious  to  provide  stflv- 
Ice  to  foreign  points  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  this  attitude  will  not  obtlfin 
in  the  era  of  satellite  communications. 

Third.  Under  H.R.  11040,  as  a  practt^l 
matter  there  is  Uttle  prot>abUity  that  ac- 
tion 201(c)(3),  which  contemplates  the  ^- 


vocation  of  section  214(d)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  wlU  have  any  i^iplleability.  The 
erection  of  ground  stations  on  foreign  soU 
will  ordinarily  be  a  matter  tat  the  foreign 
country  involved.  Of  course,  the  latter  may 
receive  technical  or  financial  assistance  from 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  and  perhaps  from  the 
corporation.  But  that  would  not  c<»ne  with- 
in the  i»x>vlnce  of  the  Conunlsslon. 

With  reepect  to  affording  a  foreign  country 
access  to  the  satellite  system  itself,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  employ  the  administra- 
tive remedies  of  section  214(d).  This  is  l>e- 
cause  under  section  201(a)  (4)  and  (6)  of 
the  bill,  the  President  could  require  the 
establishment  of  such  service  or  at  least 
could  direct  the  corporation  to  take  the  lead 
in  endeavoring  to  open  such  communication. 

Where  it  may  be  neceesary  to  launch  an 
additional  sateUlte  to  make  service  available 
to  a  foreign  point,  the  Conunission  upon  ad- 
vice of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  upon  its 
own  motion,  could,  as  contemplated  by  sec- 
tion 201(c)(3)  institute  proceedings  under 
section  214(d)  of  the  Communications  Act 
to  require  such  addition.  But  it  \m  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  satellite  corpo- 
ration will  not  have  sole  control  of  the  sys- 
teqi.  Other  nations  will  participate  in 
ownership.  Accordingly,  those  nations  will 
have  a  voice  with  respect  to  any  discussions 
that  may  relate  to  ownership,  use,  at  expan- 
sion of  the  system.  These  decisions  wUl 
most  likely  be  made  at  the  international  con- 
ference table  rather  than  administratively  by 
the  FCC. 

ITEM  NO.  2:  KEFAUVKK'S  POINTS  OF  AUGUST 
11,  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  PAGE  1S239,  COL- 
UMN  3 

His  point:  The  language  on  page  21,  line 
16  that  activities  "of  the  corporation  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  Federal  antitrust  laws" 
is  inadequate  because  it  does  not  provide 
that  the  corporation  shall  be  responsible 
under  those  laws,  "so  the  apparent  Intent 
here  Is  not  to  bring  this  corporation  under 
the  antitrust  laws." 

The  answer:  The  point  is  not  well  taken, 
as  both  the  corporation  and  the  carriers  who 
own  stock  in  it  will  remain  fully  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws,  including  the  penalties 
provided  in  thoee  laws,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  creation  of  a  single  corporation  Is 
authorized  in  which  communications  car- 
riers will  be  authorized  to  own  stock  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
This  is  confirmed  by  testimony  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach 
at  the  April  hearings  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Cotxunlttee  on  this  legislation,  at  page 
350,  and  further  confirmed  by  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach's  letter  to  Senator  Pastorx  of  May  7. 
1962,  printed  at  page  30  of  the  Commerce 
Committee's  report  on  this  biU,  Report  No. 
1584.  In  addition,  section  403(b)  of  the 
bill  explicitly  states  ^hat  "the  sanctions 
which  the  bill  provides  do  not  relieve  any- 
one of  the  punishments  or  liabilities  under 
any  other  laws." 

ITEM  NO.  3  :  KEFAUVEX'S  POINTS  OF  AUGUST  1 1 , 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  PAOC  ISISS,  COL- 
UMN   3 

His  point:  On  page  21,  subsection  (d)  of 
section  102  which  declares  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  preclude  the  use  of  the 
satellite  system  for  domestic  services  is  un- 
satisfactory in  that  it  will  deny  the  public 
the  benefits  of  cheaper  rates  which  satellite 
services  could  bring  in  long-distance  domes- 
tic service. 

The  answer:  This  interpretation  of  sub- 
section (d)  Is  simply  not  correct.  As  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Report  No.  1684,  shows  on  page  14.  this  lan- 
guage was  put  Into  the  subsection  as  clarify- 
ing language  to  avoid  any  possible  inference 
that  the  use  of  the  system  Is  to  be  limited 
to  international  communications  and  to  pre- 
serve the  public  benefits  that  may  eventually 
become  poeslble  through  the  extension  of  the 
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system  from  tntemational  to  domestic  serv- 
ices   when    teehnioally    and     economkially 
feasible. 
rrsM  NO.  4:  kkfauvss's  rcawn  or  auoust  ii, 

CONGRKSeiOlfAL     BCCOBD,     PSOi     1SS40,     COL- 
UMN 1 

(This  item  covers  the  same  material  as 
item  No.  6.) 

His  point:  The  language  on  page  21.  line 
22  of  the  bill  which  provides,  in  effect,  that 
the  Government  shall  not  have  any  other 
system  unless  it  is  "required  to  meet  unique 
governmental  needs"  means  that  the  Oov- 
ernment cannot  have  another  governmen- 
tally  owned  system  except  for  classified  mili- 
tary messages  and  that  any  excess  capacity 
in  such  a  military  system  could  not  be  used 
for  sending  USIA  programs  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  answer:  The  language  on  page  21,  line 
23,  cited  by  Senator  KxrAUvES  was  quoted 
Incompletely,  since  the  phrase  "required  to 
meet  tinique  governmental  needs"  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  words  "or  If  other- 
wise required  in  the  national  Interest." 
Apparently  Senator  KxrAXTvxa  was  also  re- 
ferring to  section  201(a)(6)  of  the  bill  on 
page  25.  line  21,  which  contains  some  similar 
wording  but  with  a  qxiite  different  context 
and  meaning.  It  is  this  language  directing 
the  President  to  insiuw  "the  availability  and 
appropriate  utilization"  of  the  commercial 
system  to  be  created  under  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  fears  might  prevent  the  use  of 
surplus  capacity  in  a  Oovemment-owncd 
mUltary  communications  satellite  system 
for  the  transmission  of  USIA  programs  and 
other  general  Government  traffic. 

This  is  not  the  intention  or  effect  of  this 
provision  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  bill. 
The  reason  section  201(a)(6)  only  excludes 
classified  traflk:  from  iU  terms  is  that  as  to 
such  trafBc  the  President  should  have  ab- 
solute discretion  as  to  the  method  or  mode 
of  transmission.  As  to  other  governmental 
traffic.  Including  USIA  programs,  this  provi- 
sion does  not  preclude  the  President  from 
sending  them  over  the  surplus  capacity  of  a 
military  system  but  rather,  by  the  xise  of 
the  word  "appropriate"  gives  the  President 
broad  discretion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  eommerctal  satellite  system  should  be 
utilized  for  handling  such  traffic,  leaving  the 
President  free  to  send  the  bulk,  or  Indeed 
all,  of  a  particular  kind  of  general  govern- 
ment traffic  over  the  surplus  channels  of  a 
military  system  if  this  would  result  in  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer  or  would  otherwise  lie 
in  the  public  interest. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  under  the 
present  warding  of  section  201  (a)  (6)  the 
President  can  establish  priorities,  including 
peacetime  priorities,  for  general  government 
traffic,  including  USIA  programs,  over  the 
facilities  of  the  commercial  system.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  indicated  tiy  let- 
ter dated  May  10,  1962.  to  Senator  Maonuson. 
at  page  38  of  the  Commerce  Committee's 
Report  Ho.  1604.  that  it  favors  section  201(a) 
(8)  as  preaantly  worded.  However,  to  avoid 
any  n*"»~*^"***^»«**"fi  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment was  adopted  on  August  IS,  to  olear  this 
I>oint. 
mat.  no.  s:  KXFAOvm's  poorxs  of  august  ii, 

CONQBZaatOWAI.     SaCOBB.     PAGS      1SS40.     OOL- 

vxir  1 

Ris  point:  Under  the  definition  of  com- 
munications satemte  system  on  jwge  22.  line 
e.  and  of  sateUite  terminal  staUon  on  page 
22.  Une  14.  when  read  together  with  the  pro- 
visions on  page  28,  line  9,  under  wlUch  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  may 
authorize  carriers  as  well  as  the  satellite  cor- 
poration to  own  ground  stations,  ground 
stations  which  are  necessary  to  send  messages 
by  satemte  win  be  owned  by  AT.  *  T.  or 
other  carriers  so  as  to  glva  them  control  over 
rates  or  charges  and  make  it  difficult  for 
the  corporatioa  to  earn  money  to  pay  back 
the  public  investment  in  It. 


The  answer:  The  argument  that  only  the 
eorporation  should  be  permitted  to  own 
ground  stations  is  one  which  it  would  be 
premature  to  agree  with  at  this  time  sinoe, 
for  v^h"**^!  or  economic  reasons,  it  may 
prove  in  the  public  interest  to  have  ground 
stati<ms  owned  by  carriers,  by  the  corpora- 
tloa.  or  by  carriers  and  the  corporatiaci 
JoinUy.  Under  the  bill  the  FCC  U  forbidden 
to  give  any  preference  to  any  carrier  or  to 
the  corporation  in  licensing  ground  stations 
and  is  reqtiired  to  license  either  or  both  for 
these  stations  "as  wUl  best  serve  the  pubUc 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity."  The 
rates  charged  for  ualng  both  the  sateUitee 
and  the  groun'''  stations,  by  whomever  owned, 
will  be  regulated  by  the  FCC,  which  assures 
Jiist  and  reasonable  rates,  and  equitable 
access  by  all  authorized  carriers. 

ITEM  NO.  6:  KEFAUVEB'S  POINTS  OF  AUOUST 
II,  CONCXEESIONAL  RECORD,  PACE  1S240. 
COLUMN     2 

(See  item  No.  4.) 

His   point:    This  la  essentially   the  same 

point  as  previously  described  In  Item  No.  4. 

The  answer:  See  discussion  in  item  No.  4. 

rrxM  NO.  T 

Senator  Kepauver  (Comoressiowal  Rcooro, 
p.  16240)  construed  section  201(a)(7)  and 
section  201(c)  (4)  of  the  bill  to  require  tbe 
President  and  the  FCC  to  Insure  perjjetuation 
of  a  low-orbit  system.  Section  301  (a)  (7) 
provides  that  the  President  shall  so  exercise 
his  suthorlty  as  to  attain  technical  compatl- 
bUity  of  the  satellite  with  existing  commnnl- 
catlons  facilities  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Section  201(c)  (4)  requires  that 
the  FCC  shall  Insure  that  facilities  of  the 
satellite  system  and  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tions are  technically  compatible  with  each 
other  and  with  existing  communication  fa- 
culties. 

Senator  Kxpauver  suggests  that  because 
existing  facilities,  as  of  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, include  A.T.  ft  T.'s  ground  station  at 
Andover.  Maine,  and  its  low  orbit  Telstar 
satellite,  any  further  system  must  be  com- 
patible with  those  facilities.  This  Is  an  er- 
roneous construction  of  these  provisions. 

A.T.  ft  T."8  ground  station  at  Andover.  as 
well  as  ite  Telstar  satellite,  is  autiioriaed  and 
operating  under  experimental  authorizations 
only.  As  such  they  have  but  a  1-year  life 
which  must  be  renewed  by  the  PX;c  for  ex- 
tended experimentation.  In  granting  these 
authorizations,  no  commitment  in  law  or  fact 
was  given  to  A.T.  ft  T.  beyond  the  license 
period.  These  facllltiea  were  constructed  by 
A.T.  ft  T.  at  lU  own  expense  and  at  iU  own 
risk. 

The  purpose  of  these  sections  cited  by 
Senator  KxPAUvxa  was  to  insure  that  in  the 
establishment  of  an  operational  system,  all 
components  thereof,  including  the  terrestrial 
systems  with  which  the  satellite  system  and 
ground  stations  must  interconnect,  would  be 
technically  In  harmony  with  each  other  in 
order  that  efficient,  effective,  and  economical 
service  is  assured. 

As  of  now,  it  is  too  early  to  choose  a  sys- 
tem. We  are  stUl  In  a  period  of  research  and 
development.  A  number  of  experiments  in- 
volving different  orbits  and  alUtudes  are  be- 
ing carried  on  and  are  planned.  While  TW- 
Btar  affords  real  promise  of  an  operational 
system  being  established  at  an  early  date, 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  wedded  to  a 
low-orbit  system  for  all  time.  The  lUatar- 
type  system  can  be  used  contemporaneously 
with  a  high-altitude  synchronous  system. 
TtoMM.  if  experimentation  should  subse- 
quently prove  the  synchronous  system  to  be 
practical  and  superior,  we  can  readily  evolve 
to  such  a  system  on  a  gradual  tranaltional 


th«  Andover  itattOD  WlU,  tf  at  all.  ftfc  iBlo  tfaa 
operational  syaton  eontemplatad  bf  BLB. 
11040.  But  in  no  event  will  the  ertrtenne  ef 
these  facilities  control  or  determlna  tka  kind 
of  operatkxnal  system  that  wlU  ultimately  be 
anthoriaed.  This  is  a  dads  ton  that  will  be 
made  by  the  FOC  after  all  ttia  facts  fi«  aab- 
mitted  to  it. 
XTKic  NO.  s:  KawAUvaa'a  foovtb  or  auvubi  ai, 

CX>NGaEaBIONAL     RBCOBB,     PACE      ie9«e,     OOL- 

Ulf  N  3 

His  point:  This  Item  includes  two  separate 
points  concerning  NASA:  first,  that  the  pro- 
vision on  page  26.  Une  10.  dlractlng  NASA  to 
cooperate  with  the  corporation  in  research 
and  development  is  a  one-way  street  becauae 
there  is  no  corresponding  provision  directing 
the  corporation  to  cooperate  with  NASA  and. 
second,  that  the  provision  on  pege  30.  line  3S. 
directing  NASA  to  furnish  launching  services 
to  the  corporation  on  request  would  abao- 
lutely  require  NASA  to  act  as  the  servant  of 
the  corporation  regardless  of  the  type  of  sys- 
tem the  corporation  ml^t  wish  to  have 
placed  in  orbit  and  regardless  of  any  war.  de- 
fense, or  other  space  needs  for  NASA's 
launching  services. 

The  answer:  As  to  the  first  point,  that 
NASA's  obligation  to  cooperate  with  the  cor- 
poration In  research  and  development  is  a 
one-way  street,  the  answer  is  simply  that  the 
very  paragraph  in  question  only  tequhes 
NASA  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  "deemed 
appropriate"  by  NASA  and  therefore  NASA 
could  obviously  require  reciprocal  coopera- 
tion from  the  corporation  as  a  condition  of 
Its  own  cooperation. 

As  to  the  second  point  concerning  tlie  duty 
of  NASA  to  provide  launching  b«  vices  to  the 
corporatioa  for  operational  satellites,  tbe  Mil 
in  express  terms  does  not  obligate  NASA  to 
launch  satelUtee  for  the  eorporation  except 
as  a  part  Ot  the  system  which  lias  Iseen  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Communications  Oom- 
mlssion.  Thus  the  oorporatton  would  not 
have  at  Its  own  Instance  ttie  rl^t  to  have 
NASA  place  in  orbit  a  system  of  a  type  se- 
lected by  it  without  governmental  approval, 
and  NASA  Itaelf  would  no  doubt  make  its 
views  known  to  tbe  FOC  on  an  appllcatlen 
by  the  oorporatlon  for  FOC  approval  of  the 
operational  system.  In  addition,  tbe  provt- 
eion  in  question  quite  obviously  could  not 
reasonably  be  construed  as  obligating  NASA 
to  launch  sateUitee  at  the  eorporatton's  re- 
queet  in  disregard  of  its  other  legal  funettona 
and  the  powers  and  dutlea  of  the  President. 
Speetflcally.  lannching  oparattonal  satanitea 
for  the  corporation  would  be  subordinate  to 
launchlngs  which  might  be  directed  t>y  Xbm 
President  as  commander  in  Chftef  for  war 
or  national  defense  purposes,  and  in  addi- 
tion, system  launrhlngs  would  have  to  be 
■etasduled  in  relation  to  NASA'S  laanehtngs 
under  other  specs  programs  as  authoriaed  by 
Congress. 

wo.  t 


But  let  me  emphasize  again  that  Senator 
KxPAUvsa  has  misunderstood  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  secttons  aoi(a)(7)  and  JOl(c) 
(4).  Telstar  is  experimental.  Tlie  Andover 
station  is  expenmcsital.  No  daciskm  has  yet 
b«en  made  as  to  whether  or  where  TSlstar  or 


With  respect  to  the  provision  (sec.  J>01 
(e)  (1).  p.  27.  1.  11)  which  requires  the  FOC 
to  Insure  effeeUve  competition.  Ineludlng 
tne  use  of  oompetitlve  bidding  where  ap- 
propriate. In  the  proenrement  pnctteea  of 
the  corporation  and  eommoB  cMTlcn.  Sen- 
ator KaPATrvsa  contends  that  A.T.  *  T.  or 
RCA  eoold  write  their  own  speetfleattons  so 
that  only  their  own  manaiaeturing  Inter- 
eats  eoold  meet  ttie  speclfieatlan. 

The  bill  contains  ample  safefuards  agalnat 
any  such  abuse  oeeivHnf .  First,  Batflicr 
A.T.  ft  T..  RCA  or  any  aSher  earvter  or 
company  wfU  tM  in  a  poaltlon  to  dotntnata 
or  control  the  poUeles  and  praetleos  of  the 
eorporation  in  this  manner.  OecMHid,  under 
ttM  biU.  the  FCC  is  Charged  with  o^Fsraealng 
the  aetlozM  cf  the  eorpcratiOB  to  the  extent 
laqulred  to  asaore  eCeetive  eoaspetltkm.  It 
wtU.  in  addition,  proartnlgete  speeifle  rulea 
•nd  regulattona  to  govern  the  precvrement 
praetleea  of  the  eorporation  and  any  cmt- 
riers  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  ground 
,tatVy»  Ttiiid.  the  preasnee  of  three  n«si- 
5%f>tifi  appointeea  oa  the  beard  of  dlrectars 
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of  lfc>  aofpoftlcn  wttl  l**^w»t  any  Intarwt 
Mr  (foup  of  iBtwHti  (KB  wploitlin  tte  p<m1> 
tlon    la    tte   oerpocaMon    la    maMtm    o< 


that  th»  yoo 
for  » loaf  tlm*  luM  lukl  tli*  power  torMinlr* 
owrlMn  to  nM  oompotttlTC  blddlac,  bat  bas 
not  don*  ao.  Tli«  fast  la  tbat  tba  WOO  taaa 
no  stafeotory  aatborlty  or  poirer  to  Impooe 
•ueh  a  raqulNaMnt.  Tba  laglalatlTa  bUtory 
of  tba  Ooeimunloatlona  Act  makaa  tbla  aa- 
tiraly  elaar. 

TTKiM.  wo.  la 

Banator  KarAWSk  (OowauasioirAL  'Bmooko, 
p.  lOMl)  ontMaaa  aeetkm  901(e)  (1)  on  tHa 
groand  tbat  It  doaa  not  provlda  adequate  pro- 
taetlon  to  the  latareata  of  amaU  numufac- 
turera  wbo  may  wlab  to  supply  equipment 
and  aerrloea  to  tba  eatelllte  syatesn.  He  con- 
tends tbat  tb«  large  mamifacturere  will  write 
qpedflcattooa  to  f aror  tbalr  own  **"«***^ 
suppliers.  He  also  contends  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section  only  requires  the  FCC 
to  consult  the  Small  Business  Administration 
but  does  not  require  the  FCC  to  follow  the 
adTloeof  SBA. 

(See  Item  9  with  respect  to  the  charge 
that  procxirement  speclflcatlone  will  be 
slanted  to  favor  certain  large  manufactur- 
ers.) 

There  U  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  FCC 
will  not  adequately  protect  the  Interests  of 
small  bualnees  In  supplying  goods  and  serv- 
Icee  for  the  satelUte  system.  Nor  Is  It  to 
be  assxuned  that  the  FCC  would  not  work 
closely  with  the  SBA  In  the  formulation  of 
pollclee  and  regulations  designed  to  Insure 
that  small  manufacturers  will  be  afforded  an 
"equitable  opportunity  to  share  In  the  pro- 
curement program"  of  the  satellite  system. 

This  provision  was  the  rec<amnendatlon 
of  the  SBA  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
merce Committees.  It  was  placed  In  HJl. 
11040  as  repcH'ted  to  the  Senate.  It  should 
be  read  In  the  context  of  section  404(c)  of 
the  bill  which  requlree  the  FCC  to  transmit 
to  the  Oongreas  annually  a  report  of  Ita  ac- 
tlvltlae  and  aotlcnu  on  antteompetltlve 
practices  as  they  apply  to  the  communica- 
tions satellite  program  together  with  an  eval- 
uation of  such  practices  and  rec<Mnmenda- 
tlons  for  additional  legislation  as  may  be 
required  In  the  public  interest. 

ITBai   NO.    11 

Senator  KsrAwn  (Oom<»xssional  Rbcobd, 
p.  18341)  contends  that  section  201(c)  (0) 
(p.  29.  1.  6)  which  requires  the  FCC  to  "ap- 
prove technical  characteristics  of  the  opera- 
tional •  •  •  system"  doee  not  give  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  require  a  change  from, 
say,  a  low-orUt  system  to  a  high-orbit 
system. 

The  powers  of  the  FCC  to  require  a  change 
from  one  type  of  system  to  another  system 
are  not  limited  to  thoee  cited  by  Senator 
KBTAtrvKB.  He  ignored  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 201(c)  (9)  which  empowers  the  FCC  to 
insure  that  no  additions  are  made  by  the 
corporation  or  the  common  carriers  to 
facilities  of  the  system  or  ground  stations  un- 
less thoee  addltlims  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest. He  also  Ignored  section  201(c)  (10) 
Which  glvee  the  Commlselon  the  power  to 
require  the  corporation  and  carrlera  to  make 
such,  additions  to  the  satellite  system  and 
ground  stations  as  are  required  to  serve  the 
public  interest,  llaeee  lattor  provisions 
were  added  to  HJL  11040  by  the  Senate 
C<»nmerce  Committee  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  FCC  In  order  to  meet  the  very 
point  now  raised  by  Senator  KsrAuvsa. 

The  CommlaslOB  will  be  in  a  position  to 
attach  to  any  authortaatitui  It  losues  covering 
the  satellite  syatam  or  ground  stations  limita- 
tions as  to  tha  period  of  time  for  which 
such  authorlaatlona  wlU  be  effective.  Thus, 
the  Commlasloo  can  perlodleally  reexamine 
the  system,  and  can  take  action  to  effect 
any  changes  therein  that  the  public  Interests 
may  reqidre. 

Moreover.  It  la  fanportaat  to  unphaslze 
that  the  type  of  system  to  be  InltfaJly  ea- 


tabllahad  wlU  b*  dstarmlned  largely  by 
agreement  reached  by  our  Government  wlih 
other  govemmanta  as  to  frequencies  al^i 
taohnical  ataadarda  governing  the  opetf- 
tlon  and  performanoa  of  the  satellite  systeiki. 
Also,  foreign  governments  will  share  in 
the  ownership  of  the  satellite  system  In 
partnership  with  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion. Accordingly,  theee  foreign  ownersUp 
Interests  will  have  a  voice  in  managemapt 
declaiona  regarding  the  type  of  system  to  be 
established  and  any  Improvements  or  chanf|B8 
to  be  made  therein.  Decisions  of  thia 
ture  will  be  made  through  govemmei 
channels  and  intergovernmental  agreemei 

TTBM    NO.    It:     KSrATTVSa'S    POINTS    OF    AUOV^T 
11,  CONOaBSSIONAI,  RBCOSD,  PACK  16241, 
I7MN  1 

His  point:  The  three  directors  to  be  sb- 
polnted  by  the  President  on  page  31,  line  ^9 
would,  under  the  District  of  Columbia  B\iti- 
ness  Corporation  Act,  be  fiduciaries  of  the 
corporation  and  would  not  have  any  respob- 
Bibillty,  even  a  reporting  responsibility,  jto 
the  President.  In  addition,  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  ACt. 
the  satellite  corporation  might  be  able  to 
merge  with  A.T.  &  T.  by  a  stockholders' 
vote.  In  addition,  no  explanation  has  b«f  n 
given  why  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act  was  chosen  rather  thfn 
of  one  of  the  States.  In  addition  it  is  not 
clear  whethor  the  directors  of  the  satellite 
corporation  could  be  prevented  from  dlssoilv- 
Ing  the  corporation. 

The  answer:  The  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corp<Mration  Act  was  selected  Be- 
cause it  is  recognized  as  a  good,  modern  gen- 
eral corporation  law  which  follows  the  uni- 
form corporation  code  and  would  give  the 
corporation  a  situs  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  three  directors  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  are  flduclarfes  of  the  oor- 
poratlon,  but  they  are  not  merely  that.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  corporation 
Is  subject  to  the  District  of  Coliunbia's  Ol^r- 
poration  Law  only  to  the  extent  consistMit 
with  this  bill. 

Even  under  ordinary  corporate  standanis, 
a  director  is  responsible  not  only  to  the  cor- 
poration as  an  entity,  but  also  to  the  stoi^- 
holders  who  elected  him  to  represent  tha^. 
In  this  case  the  three  Presldentially  appoiii|t- 
ed  directors  were  provided  in  lieu  of  officials 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  who^woaBd 
attend  all  corporate  meetings  and  have  access 
to  all  corporate  reccnxls,  but  without  voting 
power,  as  contemplated  in  an  earlier  versian 
of  the  bill.  These  officials  were  Intended  to 
give  the  President  a  direct  window  Into  tbe 
affairs  of  the  corporation.  In  strengthening 
the  powers  of  the  President  by  providing  fpr 
three  directors  in  lieu  of  nonvoting  Provi- 
dential designees,  there  was  no  intention  to 
diminish  the  powers  of  the  President  or  de- 
prive the  President  of  the  benefit  of  thi^ 
officials  both  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Prtfs- 
Ident  Informed  and  as  a  channel  for  commti- 
nlcatlng  his  views  to  the  board  of  directors 
as  a  whole. 

As  to  the  other  questions  about  whether 
this  corporation  could  be  merged  or  dissolved 
by  action  of  its  stockholders  or  directors 
under  District  of  Columbia  law,  the  answer 
quite  obviously  is  that  a  merger  or  dlssobji- 
tlon  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  and  would  therefore  lU 
prohibited.  In  addition,  any  such  merger 
would  obviously  present  serious  antitrust 
questions.  In  addition.  Congress  expressly 
retains  the  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
the  bill  so  as  to  retain  ultimate  control  <>f 
the  corporation  under  section  301. 

rrsM  MO.  13:   kstaxtvcb's  points  or  augtUt 

11,  CONGSKSSIONAL  XSCOKO,  PAGE   16241,  C<A- 
UMN     2 

His  point:  There  are  fovir  separate  points 
under  this  item.  First,  tbat  the  provlsloibs 
on  page  31  for  the  President  to  appoint  In- 
corporators and  later  to  appoint  three  meik- 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors,  do  not  coa- 


taln  any  standard  to  guide  tba  Praaldant  la 
selecting  his  appolnteee.  Second,  that  tha 
requirement  on  page  81,  line  11,  tbat  the 
incorporators  shall  arrange  for  an  Initial 
stock  offering  does  not  provide  whether  the 
stock  will  be  voting  stock  or  what  its  amount 
or  value  should  be.  Third,  that  the  provi- 
sion on  page  31,  line  13,  for  the  President  to 
approve  the  articles  of  incorporation  does  not 
contain  a  provision  for  him  to  approve  any 
subsequent  amendments  to  thoee  articles. 
Fourth,  that  there  is  no  provision  giving  the 
President  authority  over  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation. 

The  answer :  On  the  first  point,  about  the 
standards  to  guide  the  President  in  appoint- 
ing Incorporators  and  directors,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  President,  who  issued  a 
statement  of  policy  a  year  ago  on  conununl- 
cations  satellites  and  who  recommended  this 
legislation  to  the  Congress,  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  In  making  selections  for  these  appoint- 
ments, particularly  with  the  additional 
guides  afforded  during  consideration  of  the 
legislation  In  Congress.  There  are  many  oc- 
casions where  Presidents  are  called  upon 
to  fill  positions  without  all  the  background 
and  guidance  that  will  be  available  here. 
As  to  the  second  point,  the  Initial  stock 
offering  referred  to  in  section  302  Is  obviously 
an  offering  of  voting  stock,  and  the  Incor- 
porators must  be  allowed  discretion  as  to 
the  terms  and  size  of  the  offering,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  As  to  the 
third  and  fourth  i>olnts.  about  the  Presi- 
dent's control  over  charter  amendments  and 
bylaws.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  this 
Is,  after  all,  a  private  corporation  which 
must  have  some  of  the  normal  rights  with 
respect  to  Its  own  affairs  and  internal  man- 
agement. Charter  amendments  and  bylaws 
would  of  course  have  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  terms  and  policies  of  this  bill  and  any 
departure  therefrom  would  be  enjoinable 
under  section  403  of  the  bill. 

mac  NO.  14:  kxtauver's  points  or  august  ii, 

CONOKXSBIONAL     XXCOKO,     PAGX      16241,     COL- 
UMN   3 

His  point:  Under  the  provisions  for  the 
election  of  six  directors  by  the  carriers  as 
set  forth  on  page  32,  line  6,  the  carriers 
might  purchase  far  less  than  the  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  stock  of  the  corporation 
which  is  required  to  be  reeerved  for  them, 
but  they  would  still  be  entitled  to  elect  six 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

The  answer:  It  is  expected  that  the  car- 
riers will  purchase  substantially  the  full 
50  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration which  U  reserved  for  them  by  the 
bill,  and  that  they  would  not  expect  to  elect 
six  directors  like  the  public  stockholders 
unless  they  match  the  public's  Investment 
in  voting  stock. 

ITEM  NO.  is:  KEFAUVEK'S  POINTS  OF  AUGUST  11, 
CONOKESSIONAI.   KECOSO,  PAGX    16241,  COLUMN    3 

His  point:  Despite  the  provision  on  page 
32,  line  11.  that  no  single  carrier  can  elect 
more  than  three  directors.  A.T.  A  T.  would 
still  be  able  to  control  all  six  directors  by 
being  able  to  dominate  the  directors  chosen 
by  the  other  carriers. 

The  answer:  There  Is  no  basis  for  the 
charge  that  A.T.  A  T.  would  control  the  di- 
rectors elected  by  the  other  carriers.  This 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
as  well  as  of  the  present  bill  and  would  be 
enjoined  at  the  insistence  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  In  addition,  it  cannot  be  assumed 
that  such  substantial  organizations  as  West- 
ern Union,  RCA,  and  I.T.  &  T.  would  be 
subservient  to  A.T.  &  T.  These  carriers  have 
differed  sharply  frcxn  A.T.  h  T.  during  the 
hearings  in  Congress  on  this  very  legisla- 
tion. 

item  no.  is:  kefauvee's  points  of  AUOUBT  11, 
congressional    kecobo,    page    16941,    oos.- 

UMN  3 

His  point:  The  provision  on  page  83,  line 
22.   that  no  officer  of  the  corporation  may 
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receive  a  salary  from  any  other  source  during 
his  employment  is  inadequate  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  intereet  and  should  be  revised  to 
provide  that  no  person  holding  a  financial 
interest  in  communication  carriers  can  be- 
come an  officer  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  answer:  The  present  provision  repre- 
sents the  wisest  line  that  can  be  drawn  ex- 
pressly by  statute  for  a  corporation  intended 
to  fulfill  the  unique  mission  of  this  program. 
If  additional  precautions  against  conflicts 
of  Interest  should  be  needed,  bearing  In  mind 
that  this  corporation  in  effect  will  operate 
In  a  goldfish  bowl,  they  can  be  taken  through 
bylaws  or  by  resolution,  preserving  the  fiex- 
IblUty  of  case-by -case  adjustment.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  the  usual  remedies  of  stock- 
holders against  disloyalty  to  the  corporation. 
The  present  provision  Is  the  moat  that  It  Is 
necessary  or  practicable  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide at  this  time. 

ITEM  NO.    17:    KEFAUVia'S  POINTS  OF  AUGUST   11, 
CONCBESSIONAL   RECORO,    PAGE    1S242.   COLUMN    1 

His  point:  The  provisions  lor  the  Issue  of 
voting  stock  on  page  33,  line  6,  are  defective 
In  that  the  requirements  for  a  price  of  not 
over  aiOO  a  share  and  lor  wide  distribution 
to  the  public  only  apply  to  the  initial  offer- 
ing, which  might  be  In  a  very  small  amount, 
and  therefore  the  provision  does  not  protect 
the  righte  of  the  public  to  participate  in 
subsequent  offerings. 

The  answer:  The  public  is  protected  in 
participating  In  the  purchase  of  subsequent 
Issues  as  well  as  the  initial  issue,  because 
subsection  302(b)(2)  provides  that  no  more 
than  half  of  the  voting  stock  may  be  owned 
by  the  carriers  at  any  time,  necessitating 
sales  to  the  public.  As  to  specifying  the 
price  of  the  voting  stock  In  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  It  Is  not  practicable  to  do  this  for 
issues  subsequent  to  the  Initial  Issue,  be- 
cause the  offering  must  be  related  to  the 
current  market  price  of  shares  already  out- 
standing. 

Also  see  section  201(c)(8)  requiring  FCC 
to  pass  on  the  issuance  of  securities  and 
borrowing  by  tiie  corporation  after  the  Initial 
offering  of  stock. 

nXM  NO     is:    KETAUVEB'S  POINTS  OF  AUGUST    11. 
CONGmESSIONAl    EECOaD.    PAGE    16242.   COLUMN    1 

His  point :  The  public  has  no  right  to  pur- 
chase the  nonvoting  securities  provided  for 
on  page  34. 

The  answer ;  While  It  is  true  that  the  pub- 
lic does  not  have  a  "right"  to  buy  into  any 
particular  issue  of  nonvoting  securities 
under  the  bill,  the  bill  does  not  preclude 
the  sale  of  nonvoting  securities  by  the  cor- 
poration to  the  public.  Under  the  bill,  the 
directors  of  "he  corporation  may  sell  non- 
voting securl-Jes  to  the  carriers,  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  financial  institutions,  or  to  any  one 
else,  as  may  seem  at  a  given  time  most  ad- 
vantageous t<)  the  corporation. 

ITEM   NO.    le 

Senator  Kifauvee  questions  the  provisions 
of  section  304(b)  (p.  33.  1.  12)  which  permit 
only  thoee  carriers  "authorized"  by  the  FCC 
to  buy  votlni?  stock  In  the  corporation.  He 
urges  in  effet:t  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
authorizatlot.  by  a  Government  agency 
should  be  necessary  In  order  for  any  carrier 
to  partlclpat"?  In  ownership  of  the  stock  re- 
served for  carrier  purchase. 

The  ownership  structure  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  designed  to  refiect  a  dichotomy  be- 
tween the  caiTlers,  on  the  one  hand,  who  have 
extensive  exjierlence  In  communication  op- 
erations to  contribute  to  the  corporation 
and  win  be  the  principal  customers  of  the 
corporation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
general  public  whoee  Interests  will  be  prin- 
cipally investment  for  profit.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  some  3.500  carriers  In  the  United 
States  with  varying  degrees  of  Interest  In 
the  satellite  system  as  a  communication  fa- 
cility, the  dr  iftsmen  of  this  legislative  struc- 
ture believec  It  desirable  to  establish  a  pro- 


cedure with  respect  to  the  carriers  that  aiay 
participate  in  ownership  in  order  to  pre- 
serve this  dichotomy.  In  other  words,  it  Is 
the  objective  of  our  bill  to  allow  thoee  ear- 
riers  to  participate  in  voting  stock  owner- 
ship, where  such  ownership  will  not  defeat 
the  structural  balance  between  the  carriers 
who  have  a  special  expertise  to  contribute 
and  thoee  Investors  whoee  principal  moUva- 
tlon  is  corporate  profits  rather  than  service. 
For  this  reason,  section  304(b)  merely  re- 
quires a  finding  by  the  Commission  that 
ownership  of  stock  by  a  particular  carrier 
'will  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity."  And  all  3,600 
carriers  can  apply.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  only  large  carriers  or 
only  international  carriers  will  qualify  as 
authorized  carriers. 

ITEM  NO.  20:    KEFAUVER'S  POINTS  OF  AUGUST   11, 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  PAGE  16242. 

CX>LUMN    1 

His  point:  The  provision  on  page  34.  line 
13.  limits  public  stockholders  to  owning  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  outstanding 
voting  stock  of  the  corjXJration,  and  this  limit 
should  also  be  applicable  to  carrier  stock- 
holders. 

The  answer:  There  Is  a  need  to  assure  the 
successful  financing  of  this  corporation  by 
encouraging  Investments  In  It.  and  the  car- 
riers represent  an  Important  potential  source 
of  such  investments.  There  is  no  need  to 
fear  that  a  carrier  would  dominate  the  corpo- 
ration by  an  investment  of  more  than  10 
percent,  in  view  of  the  limitation  to  3 
directors  of  any  1  carrier  out  of  a  total  of 
15.  and  because  of  other  precautions.  Should 
any  carrier  obtain  an  excessive  part  of  that 
portion  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  corpo- 
ration which  Is  reserved  for  carrier  owner- 
ship, the  FCC  Is  empowered  by  section  304(f) 
to  order  divestiture.  The  bill  directs  the  FCC, 
In  so  doing,  to  promote  the  widest  distri- 
bution of  the  stock  among  the  carriers. 

ITEM  NO.  21  :    KEFAUVER'S  POINTS  OF  AUGUST   11. 
CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD.   PAGE    16242.    COLUMN    2 

His  point:  Under  the  provisions  of  the  is- 
suance of  nonvoting  securities  on  page  34, 
line  17.  nonvoting  securities  might  be  issued 
and  sold  to  a  single  carrier  so  as  to  give  it 
control  or  dominance  over  the  corporation. 
Also,  the  carrier  purchasing  such  nonvoting 
securities  might  receive  a  double  return,  first 
In  the  form  of  Interest  or  dividends,  and 
second  by  the  Inclusion  of  the  securities  In 
a  rate  basis. 

The  answer:  Issuance  of  nonvoting  secu- 
rities will  depend  upon  the  discretion  and 
business  Judgment  of  the  corporation's  board 
of  directors,  which  will  not  be  dominated  by 
a  single  carrier,  and  will  depend  on  the 
financial  market  and  on  the  policies  of  Con- 
gress reflected  in  the  bill,  with  freedom  to 
sell  nonvoting  securities  to  any  Investors, 
including  Institutions  and  the  public.  The 
question  whether  a  carrier  which  purchases 
such  nonvoting  securities  might  receive  a 
double  return  Is  a  matter  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  prevented  by  the  PCC.  The  FCC. 
under  section  201(c)(8).  must  approve  all 
Issues  of  nonvoting  securities  in  the  light 
of  the  public  interest  and  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  bill,  and  would  also  regu- 
late their  inclusion  In  a  carrier's  rate  base. 

riTM  NO.  22!  ItEFAUVERS  POINTS  OF  AUGUST  11. 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  PAGE  16242,  COL- 
UMN   3 

His  point:  On  page  35,  line  10,  the  relaUon 
Of  the  percentage  of  the  stock  which  a  stock- 
holder must  otherwise  hold  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  business  corporation  law 
In  order  to  have  inspection  and  copying 
rights  should  have  been  written  also  to  cover 
a  stockholder's  right  to  a  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation. 

The  answer :.  The  only  respect  in  which  the 
bill  modifies  the  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  law  as  to  stockholders'  rights  of 
iiispectlon  ol  the  books  of  the  corporation  is 


to  ellailnata  the  paroantafe  raqulraaiaat  for 
inspection  and  copying  tba  Uat  o(  stockbold- 
ers.  This  was  done  baeauaa  the  bill  eoa- 
talns  provisions  affecting  the  dletrlbutloa  of 
the  corporation's  stock,  etookhoktara  will  ba 
able  to  obtain  ample  Information  about  tba 
corporation,  not  only  through  tha  usual 
corporation  reports,  but  also  through  reporU 
to  the  FCC  and  the  detaUed  reporto  to  the 
President  and  Congress  jnxnrlded  to  section 
404(b)  of  thebUl.- 

iTCM  wo.  ss 
Senator  Kefatjvee  contends  that  secttoa 
804(f)  (p.  86.  1.  18)  could  be  administered 
by  the  FCC  to  require  other  carriers  owning 
stock  in  the  corporation  to  tranafer  their 
stock  to  AT.  &  T.  This  is  clearly  not  the 
intent  or  effect  of  this  provision. 

Its  sole  purpose  is  to  avoid  the  situation 
wherein  any  one  carrier  will  own  an  unduly 
large  proportion  of  the  stock  and  thereby 
freeze  out  other  authorized  carriers  from 
stock  ownership. 

The  explicit  standard  of  this  section  which 
will  guide  the  FCC  is  stated  as  follows: 

"In  Its  determination  with  respect  to  own- 
ership of  shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation, 
the  Conrunlsslon.  whenever  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest,  shall  promote  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  stock  among  the  au- 
thorized carriers." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee also  makes  it  clear  that  this  provi- 
sion is  Intended  to  prevent  any  carrier  from 
gaining  a  dominant  position  in  the  corpora- 
tion (S.  Rept.  1684.  p.  22). 

Also  a  letter  from  executive  vice  president 
of  the  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion regarding  the  position  <rf  the  3,100  com- 
panies who  would  be  affected  by  the  legis- 
lation : 

Unitid  States 
Independent  Telephone  Association, 

Washingtcm.  D.C.,  July  30,  1962. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  The  encloeed 
resolution  relating  to  communication  satel- 
lite legislation  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
our  36  man  board  of  directors  on  March  9. 
It  calls  for  preservation  of  private  enterprise 
In  connection  with  this  vital  matter. 

Although  the  resolution  was  adopted  be- 
fore the  pending  bill,  HH.  11040,  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  sentiment  of  our  managing  body 
Is  favorable  to  the  form  which  the  legisla- 
tion takes. 

Our  association.  In  Its  65th  year.  Is  the 
national  trade  organization  which  represents 
the  Independent  telephone  companies  of  the 
country.  A  toUl  of  3.100  such  companies 
provide  telephone  service  in  more  tlum  10,- 
000  cities  and  towns.  Including  5  State  capi- 
tals. Although  by  far  the  smaller  segment  of 
the  telephone  industry,  the  companies  com- 
prising this  segment  have  the  responsibility 
for  servicing  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
geographical  area  of  the  country.  Thus, 
without  the  Independent  companies  the  com- 
munications network  of  the  Nation  would 
not  be  a  complete  one. 

While  we  have  warm  and  cordial  relations 
with  our  friends  in  the  Bell  System,  the 
membership  of  our  association  Is  limited  to 
Independent  telephone  companies  together 
with  their  Independent  manufactxirers  and 
suppliers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clyde  S.  Bailrt, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


^ 


"RESOLimoN  Adopted  bt  USTTA  Board  or 
DiRKCTOxs  ON  March  9,  1962,  Rxlating  to 
Space  Communica-tions 

"Whereas  the  free  enterprise  system  in  this 
country  has  nurtured  Individual  ingentxlty 
and  Initiative  and  thereby  Immeasurably 
aided  the  progress  of  mankind  throughout 
the  world;  and 
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ot  tk«  ttm  an- 

terprlM  pliUoaophy  by  iiiulilt  wrattaMa  ta 
the  genaral  publle  a  act— tMlrally  advanoed, 
gungraphiaaMy  aataoaUre.  aad  suitably  dlvwr- 
itflad  ooHHMUilaaMQna  aialmM  of  eztraflrdl- 


aary  eapartty.  wUh  tha  laigaat  a«a>Bci<ber 

«C  aoy  aatloa  tax  tha  world;  and 
tt  ia  ftha  ■■priiud  poUcy  of  tha 
aoTemment«(  ttM  Haitad  Stataa  that  acUvl- 
tlaa  la  ipaoa  ibould  ba  davotad  to  paaceful 
paipoaas  tar  tiae  feanaOt  of  all  xoasklnd  and 
tbat  the  aady  aatabUahmaat  of  a  ^paca  eom- 
mualcatloB  aatalltta  ^yatam  opan  to  publle 
use  woTild  be  a  significant  ~"**~-  of  Impla- 
aaentli^  thla  poUey;  and 

"Wbareaa  the  uae  of  tlM  private  eonuau- 
nlcatloBs  system  at  the  Satlon  la  ttmea  of 
eoucsancy  for  tha  natlnnal  defenae  and  wel- 
fare throwch  farllitlaa  developed  and  owned 
by  private  aatarpdaa.  but  adapted  for  emer- 
gencgr  aatlonal  uae  through  cooperation  with 
interested  Oovemment  ageDcies,  has  proven 
Mgfcty  successful;  and 

**Whei«M  the  I*realdent  of  the  United 
Btatee  an  July  34.  1B61.  aTinonnoed  a  na- 
tional policy  favorisc  the  private  ownership 
of  a  q>ace  communications  satellite  system: 
Kow.  therefore,  be  it 

'Uleseloed,.  Tbat  the  UUted  States  Inde- 
pendent Telephone  Association  ftilly  sup- 
ports the  p01k7  of  development  <tf  a  com- 
mercial space  communications  satellite 
system  by  private  business  under  the  suc- 
cessful and  InsplxlnK  philosophy  of  the  free 
enterprise  system;  and  be  It  further 

"Readtued,  Tbat  this  Msoclstion  believes 
the  past  his^oTj,  present  operations  and 
known  future  plans  and  devetofonenti  of 
the  Nation's  communications  common  car- 
rier Industry  demonstrate  that  the  eipr  eased 
policy  of  fhlB  If attan  icyardlng  peaceTcfl  uses 
<tf  QWCB  can  best  be  Impleniflinted  ttnoti^ 
the  establishment  of  a  space  communicatlODs 
satemte  system  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Ifatton's  communlcatiops  eouuuon 
carrten;  and  be  it  further 

"itesoleed.  That  the  United  States  bide- 
pendent  IWeplione  AsBOdation  hereby  (MD- 
eatea  ttaetf  to  efforfv  in  the  tree  enteiprtae 
system  to  bring  the  benefits  of  space  com- 
mvinlcations  to  conmiunlcation  users  at  Just 
and  reasonable  rates  and  with  dne  regard 
for  the  Interests  of  tb»  general  puMle.  the 
natioiial  welfare  and  invesUHs,  and  be  it 
further 

"Jtesolvetl,  That  the  reepontfWe  oflktals 
of  the  Federal  Ooverament  be  apprised  of 
these  reeoluttons  aad  that  tbey  be  eameetay 
leyuested  ta> 


ZmC    NO.    24 

FrefereBftlal  ratal  for  the  Government: 
There  haa  been  ooealderable  discussion  la 
these  debates  as  well  as  In  the  various  oom- 
mittee  hearings  held  on  H.R.  11040  with 
reqiect  to  reduced  rates  for  Oovemment 
traffle  routed  Ha  the  sateUtte  ■yatea. 

TlM  provtalma  at  JLR.  IIMO  do  not  ex- 
preas  aay  siwaltlii  ftnasala  or  stsndard  which 
would  deieiiiitne  wiiether  Oovemment  tralBc 
of  any  character  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
special  reduced  rate  as  compared  wltti  com- 
mercial traAc  ot  the  general  public.  This, 
however,  doee  not  mean  that  the  Oov- 
emment may  not  be  accorded  special  rates 
with  respect  to  its  use  of  the  satellite  sys- 
tem, IndudiBg  ground  etattons. 

Under  section  401  of  HA.  11040,  the 
corporatiaB  Is  tfesmad  to  be  a  cooanMiii  car- 
rier sobjeet  to  tke  provtrtoos  at  the 
municattona  Act  at  1M4  to  the 
as   are   the   oon-veatlanal 


rata  trBataaatit. 
off  tbm  OiiniiaiiiiW  ilhaw   Act, 
an  diangaa  for  ea^ananlca- 
ttan  eervlee  to  be  ]aet 
Uwi  ptovMtae  tiMKt: 

t^omsBwnlcatlOM  by  wire  or  rwitto 
]eet  to  this  act  auvy  be  claaamed  into  day. 
night.  lepeated,  unrepeated.  letter,  press, 
Oovemment  and  suda  oUter  clanaes  as  the 
CommisBion  may  decide  to  be  }ust  and  rea- 
sonable, and  different  bargee  may  be  made 
for  the  different  daeees  of  eaaanunieatlon.'* 

TUs  provhrion  reeogntases  tlM  propriety  of 
treating  Oovemment  eommTinlcatlonB  as  a 
separate  claseiflcation  of  servloe,  for  which 
sq;>arato  charges  aaay  be  fixed.  It  therefore 
oonetltutes  ample  authority  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunlssion  to  estshllBh  a 
rate  stmcture  for  Government  commvinica- 
tions  which  will  be  jiut  and  reasonable  in  the 
light  of  the  many  considerations  that  may  be 
relevant. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  considerations  entering  Into 
the  estahllslunent  of  a  special  or  preferential 
rate  for  Cktvemment  traffic  are  many  and 
complex.  However,  in  the  context  of  HH. 
11040  the  Commission,  clearly,  could  take 
into  its  ratemaking  account,  the  national 
policies  and  purposes  to  be  served.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  be  pertinent  to  consider  that 
the  satellite  system  Is  not  only  to  serve  the 
communication  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  but  it  is  also  to  con- 
tribute to  world  peace  and  understanding. 
Tlie  Conunlsslon  would  be  expected  to  con- 
sider also  the  objective  of  providing  the 
new  and  expanded  teleconnnunlcation  serv- 
ices to  economically  lees  developed  countries 
as  wen  as  those  more  highly  developed.  In 
addition,  appropriate  consideration  would 
l>e  warranted  of  the  tegisiatlve  desire  that 
s|ipraprtate  utiliaation  at  the  communica- 
tlooB  eateUtte  sjietwrt  be  autde  for  general 
gnwetnnarntal  pucpooes  as  do  not  require  a 

^^n^rmwrnnlf^Unn       Satellite       SyStelD. 

aad  other  pubUc  policy  factors  win,  of 
i^.  be  weighed  carefuUy  by  the  Com- 
in  determining  the  desirability  and 
jTiatlflcatton  tor  according  lower  rates  for 
twwtmMtttu^j^tAMnm  of  the  Government  as  com- 
pared to  rates  applied  to  regular  commercial 


For  many  years,  it  has  been  traditional 
la  FCC  ratemaking  practices  to  afford  press 
traffic  lower  telegraph  rates  than  those  ap- 
plicable to  ooBunerdal  traffic.  This  is  be- 
eaiHS  of  the  recognleed  importance  of  foe- 
teting  the  free  flow  of  press  information 
■^■fv^  the  nations  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  some  of 
tbe  other  practical  considerations  that  the 
OoBunlsslon  must  take  account  of  in  fixing 
ig>ecial  ratoc  for  the  Government.  To  the 
extent  that  the  rates  for  any  class  of  traffic 
do  not  oompeasate  for  the  costs  incurred 
ta  rendering  service  to  that  class,  the  deficit 
auisti  of  neoesBlty,  be  made  up  by  other 
dasaes  ot  user.  This,  of  course,  means  high- 
er rates  to  such  other  users,  or,  in  other 
words,  one  class  of  user  being  subsidized  by 
other  users.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  pvtrpose  of  rate  regulation  is  to 
avoid  unjust  and  unreasonable  discrimina- 
tion and  preferences  among  the  uaers  of  a 
carrier's  services  and  to  Insure  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  a  carrier^  total  costs  among 
those  users. 

Another  fundamental  problem  involved  in 
establishing  special  rediiced  rates  for  the 
Oovemment  relates  to  the  attitude  of  for- 
eign governments  or  communication  agencies 
whidi,  under  agreements  with  the  U.S.  car- 
riers, divide  the  revenue  from  all  interna- 
tional tralBe. 

The  movement  in  the  past  20  years  has 
been  toward  the  United  States  and  foreign 


Qoaatrlaa  ■fJf-»«»-*i»>g  special  rates  tor  cov- 
fmnarnt  traAc  This  Is  reflected  in  prln- 
dpie  by  the  Intenoatloaal  Xalegraph  Begula- 
ttons  which  were  screed  to  in  Paris  in  1M7 — 
a  principle  wlaich  is  generally  based  on  the 
^act  tliat  govenunent  traBc  is  as  costly  to 
Ihandle  as  similar  traffic  in  the  commercial 
class.  While  thete  still  remains  a  fair  num- 
ber of  foreign  points  to  wtilch  our  carriers 
handle  government  traffle  at  a  preferential 
Irate,  the  numlier  ot  such  points  has  been 
steadily  declining. 

I  cite  these  conaiderationa  to  ""r*""*** 
that  It  Is  dangerous  to  oversimplify  the  prob- 
lem of  ffltahllshtng  and  mtUntalnlng  special 
rates  for  government  traffle. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Busk  summed  up 
the  situation  as  well  as  anyone  when  he 
stated  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: 

"Secretary  Bnsa.  Senator,  I  would  hope 
very  much  that  it  would  be  p'^^vlMr  for  gov* 
ernment  to  negotiate  a  rate  with  the  cor- 
poration which  would  be  related  to  the  quan- 
tity of  usage,  to  something  that  would  not 
be  discriminatory  as  bet  w  ecu  ourselves  and 
other  users,  something  which  would  not  it- 
self require  an  Increaee  in  the  rates  to  tike 
general  users  of  the  system. 

*1[  wOTild  think  a  free  usage  oOtier  than  a 
voluntary  effort  on  the  part  at  the  eorpora- 
tion  itself  or  its  membet  transmitting  com- 
panies to  carry  public  servloe  programa.  tliat 
for  us  to  insist  upon  free  wsege  Is  stanply  a 
question  of  making  a  decision  as  to  who 
sliall  pay  for  the  parUcular  time  and  In  wliat 
way.  But  I  would  hope  that  we  oonld  nego- 
tiate favcrable  rates  if  this  can  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  an  equitable  inter- 
national arrangenaent.** 

iTZM  vo.  as 

Mr.  KzvAWBa's  point  of  August  11.  appear- 
ing on  page  10342  at  the  riimisiMiiiiifn  Rac- 
•oea:  '  its  point  involves  fctKw  402  of  the 
talU  and  Senator  Oobe's  amendment  which 
was  defeated  yesterday.  Pull  explanation  eoa- 
iceraing  seetJop  403  and  ■iiii^li^,  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  Senator  Kktaovib  appear  In 
tite  August  IS 

rrcM  NO.  26: 
II.  oowei 
mar  i 

His  point:  The  FOG,  wlxleh  is  iritliout  ex- 
perlenoe  in  antitrust  eafarcement.  must  re- 
port to  Congress  on  its  activitleB  f  <»»«* 
anticompetitive  practices. 

The  answer:  This  provision  wlU  stimulate 
the  FCC  in  ita  duties  under  the  bill  at  as- 
suring compeUtloc  in  the  corporation's  pro- 
curement and  ite  sales.  Ths  bill  does  not 
depend  on  tiie  FCC  alatte  for  enforcement 
of  competition,  and  under  section  404  tite 
President  as  ivell  as  the  FCC  will  report  to 
Congress  on  these  aspecte  of  the  program. 

Mr.  PASTORK.  Mr.  President,  a  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  concerning  the 
language  of  section  304(c)  as  it  concerns 
the  issuance  at  some  future  time  of  pre- 
ferred stock  or  other  nonroting  securi- 
ties other  than  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness. The  Department  of  Justice  has 
written  a  letter  to  me  concemiog  this 
ipoint  which  I  ask  to  be  made  a  pari  of 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DSPARTMXMT  OF  JTOSTICK. 

Washington.  July  12.  iM2. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastobs. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

£>KAa  SKNAToa  PASToas:  The  question  has 
ibeen  raised  whether,  under  the  laoguags  of 
isection  304(c)  of  the  proposed  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  (H.R.  11040,  as  r^orted 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Oommittee  on 
June   11,  1962),  the  corporatkm  alght  at 


KETAXTVER  S    POWTS    OT   AWOOST 
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some  future  tlm^  Lwue  preferred  stock  or 
other  nonvoting  securities  other  than  evi- 
dences of  lndebte<lness. 

Section  804(c)  declsres  in  pertinent  part 
that  the  cori>oration  "is  authorized  to  Issue, 
in  addition  to  ths  (voting]  stock  *  *  *, 
nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  debentures,  and 
other  certificates  of  Indebtedness  as  it  may 
determine."  ThlH  language  has  been  in  HA. 
11040  and  in  a  companion  bill.  8.  2814,  with- 
out alteration  evi;r  since  this  proposed  legis- 
lation was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President. 

It  was  the  intention  of  this  language  to 
give  the  corporation  full  flexibility,  subject 
to  appropriate  regulation,  in  selecting  the 
kind  of  nonvoting  secixrltles  which  it  might 
see  fit  to  Issue  iit  some  future  time.  The 
term  "nonvoting  securities"  clearly  Includes 
preferred  stock  sod  any  other  kind  of  stock 
that  carries  no  voting  righte,  and  Lb  not  con- 
fined to  debt-tTpe  securities.  If  section 
304(c)  had  been  drafted  merely  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  debt-type  securities,  the 
phrase  "nonvoting  securities"  would  have 
been  omitted.  The  phrase  "other  certificates 
of  indebtedness'  was  added  after  mention- 
ing bonds  and  debentures  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  corporetton  could  issue  any  types 
of  short-term  o-  long-term  note  or  notes, 
secured  or  unsejured,  serial,  or  otherwise, 
which  would  represent  obligations  of  the 
corporation,  even  if  not  clearly  embraced 
wltiUn  the  wordc  immediately  preceding  this 
phrase. 

A  question  has  also  been  raised  whether, 
in  the  unlikely  event  that  authorized  car- 
riers are  not  willing  to  purchase  as  much 
as  the  50  percent  of  any  issue  of  vt)ting  stock 
which  section  304(b)  (2)  of  the  bill  requires 
to  be  reserved  for  them,  such  reserved  shares 
as  the  carriers  ij-e  not  willing  to  purchase 
n\ay  then  be  sold  to  the  public.  Here.  too. 
the  bUl  seems^ quite  clear.  The  authorized 
carriers  in  the  aggregate  are  entitled  to  buy 
as  many  shares  us  the  public  buys,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  have  50  percent  of  all  issues 
reserved  for  them,  but  they  are  not  entitled 
to  prevent  the  public  from  buying  shares 
(and  the  corporation  from  raising  capltel) 
ttirough  a  refusal  to  accept  any.  or  more  than 
a  portion,  of  the  shares  reserved  for  them  by 
the  corporation.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
last  sentence  of  section  304(b)(2).  which 
precludes  the  carriers,  but  not  the  public, 
from  owning  in  the  aggregate  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  voting  stock.  An  opposite 
Interpretetlon  would  oust  the  corporation's 
board  of  directors  of  aU  power  to  offer  voting 
stock  to  the  public  except  to  the  precise  ex- 
tent the  carriers  might  choose  to  buy  into 
any  such  offering,  and  could  also  greatly 
Impair  the  mturketabllity  of  voting  stock 
held  by  any  given  carrier. 

While  the  present  language  of  the  bill 
seems  wholly  adequate  to  authorize  the  cor- 
poration to  Lssite  any  type  of  nonvoting  se- 
curities, and  t(>  permit  the  public  to  own 
shares  of  voting  stock  which  have  been  re- 
served for  purchase  by  authorized  carriers 
but  have  not  teen  purcliased  by  such  car- 
riers, it  might  at  some  time  in  the  fut\u% 
prove  of  assistance  to  the  corporation  if  the 
foregoing  explanations  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  record  of  --he  present  deliberations  on 
the  bUl. 

Sincerely. 

NlCHOI^S  DXB.  KATKENaACH, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  a 
motion  to  table  might  lie  against  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  which  apparently 
will  not  be  agieed  to,  I  offer  a  number  of 
amendments  that  I  have  here,  and  ask 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  request. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Por  the  con- 
venience of  the  Senate,  I  ask  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
witii.  but  that  the  clerk  read  the  identi- 
fication numbers  of  the  amendments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  identified  the 
amendments,  as  follows:  8-11-U2 — JJJ, 
8_ii-«2— NNN.  8-11-62— RRR.  8-11- 
62— OCX>,  8-11-62— AAA,  ft-11-62— 
HHH.  8-11-62— ZZ,  8-11-62— XXX. 
8-11-62— KKK.  8-11-62— AAAA.  8-11- 
62— GGGG,  8-11-62— m.  8-11-62— LLL. 
6-11-62 — EEE,  8-11-62 — ZZZ,  8-11-62 — 
VW. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
these  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments submitted  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana to  the  committee  amendment,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

On  page  38.  line  2,  immediately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  following:  "The  corpora- 
tion shall  conduct  its  activities  (1)  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
all  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
UcLlted  Stetes.  and  (2)  subject  to  all  perti- 
nent provisions  of  any  treaty  or  agreement 
by  the  United  Stetes  with  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment so  long  as  those  provisions  remain 
In  force." 

On  page  31.  line  17,  immediately  after  the 
words  "consisting  of",  insert  the  word  "nine". 
Beginning  with  the  words  "Six  members" 
on  page  32.  line  3.  strike  out  aU  to  and  in- 
cluding the  word  "corporation"  on  page  S2, 
line  6.  and  insert  now  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  "other  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  elected  aimually  by  the  stockholders  who 
hold  voting  stock.  Not  more  than  three 
members  of  the  board  may  be  elected  by 
stockholders  who  are  common  carriers  or 
individuals  affiliated  with  any  communica- 
tions common  carrier." 

On  page  32.  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"three",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"one". 

On  page  33.  line  24,  strilw  out  the  word 
"Plfty",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Thirty-three  and  one-third". 

On  page  34,  line  11.  strike  out  the  figures 
"50 ",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figures 

"33Vj"- 

On  page  38,  line  20,  inunedlately  after  the 
word  "Act",  Insert  the  words  "or  any  rule 
or  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act". 

On  page  39,  l>etween  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following : 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  representetlve  of  the 
corporation  or  any  other  communications 
common  carriers,  vrtth  Intent  to  defraud  the 
c<Hporation  or  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
(1)  knowingly  omite  to  make  or  makes  any 
false  or  misleading  entry  in  any  book  or 
record  of  the  corp<»-ation  or  of  such  other 
carrier,  or  (2)  knowingly  makes  any  false 
or  misleading  report  or  stetement  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  the  biisiness  of  the 
c(xporatlon  or  such  other  carrier,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  being  «ui  officer,  director, 
onployee,  agent,  or  representetlve  of  the 
corporation   or   any  other   communications 


common  carrier,  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
corporation  or  the  United  Stetes  Govern- 
ment or  any  departnient  or  agency  thereof, 
in  coimection  with  the  performance  of  any 
duty  arising  from  his  occupancy  of  any  such 
stetus  knowingly  solicite  or  receives  directly 
or  Indirectly  from  any  source  any  compen- 
sation, rebate,  or  other  valuable  considera- 
tion to  which  he  U  not  lawfully  entitled, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 
On  page  39,  line  6,  strike  out  "(b)",  and 
insert  in    lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  39,  line  10,  strike  out  "(c)  '.  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "  (d) ". 

On  page  36,  line  3,  strike  out  the  words 
"20  per  centum",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "10  per  centmn". 

On  page  36,  lines  6  and  6,  strike  out  the 
words  "which  are  held  by  holders  other  than 
authorized  carriers". 

On  page  26,  line  12,  immediately  after  the 
words  "public  interest".  Insert  a  conuna  and 
the  words  "except  that  any  stich  coopera- 
tive research  conducted  in  whole  or  in  p€u^ 
through  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  shall  l>e  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  306  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U£.C. 
2457)". 

On  page  37,  between  lines  13  and  14.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 


■paopniTT 
"Sec.  305.  (a) 


iHVCKrnoNS 


RIGHTS    Ut 

Whenever  any  invention  Is 
made  in  the  course  or  Incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  contract  entered  into  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  such  Invention 
shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  if  such  invention  Is  patenteble, 
a  patent  therefor  shall  be  Issued  to  the  cor- 
poration notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  vpon  application  made  by  the 
corporation,  unless  the  corporation,  acting 
In  conformity  with  policies  and  procedures 
adopted  by  the  board  of  the  corporation, 
waives  all  or  any  part  of  the  righte  of  the 
corporation  to  such  invention  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  No 
patent  may  be  Issued  to  any  applicant  other 
than  the  corporation  for  any  invention  which 
appears  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patente  to 
have  significant  utility  In  the  develc^Hnent 
or  operation  of  a  conununlcatlons  satellite 
S3rstem,  a  satellite  terminal  stetion,  or  as- 
sociated equipment  and  facilities  unless — 

"(1)  the  applicant  flies  with  the  CJcmmis- 
sioner,  with  the  appUcatlon  or  within  ttitrty 
days  after  request  therefor  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, 8  written  stetement  executed  uiuler 
oath  setting  forth  the  full  facts  concerning 
the  circiunstences  under  which  such  inven- 
tion was  made  and  stetlng  the  reiationslilp 
(If  any)  of  such  invention  to  the  perform- 
ance of  liny  contract  of  the  ocwporation;  and 

"(3)  the  corporation  transmito  to  the 
Commissioner  a  written  certiflcatlon  to  the 
effect  that  such  Invention  Is  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Copies  of  each  such  stetement  and  the 
application  to  which  it  relates  shall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  by  the  Commissioner  to 
the  corporation. 

"(b)  Xach  contract  entered  into  by  the 
corporation  with  any  part  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  scientific,  technological,  or 
developmental  activity  shall  contain  effec- 
tive provisions  under  which  such  party  shaU 
furnish  promptly  to  the  corporation  a  writ- 
ten report  containing  full  and  complete 
technical  information  concerning  any  in- 
vention, discovery,  improvement,  or  inno- 
vation which  may  be  made  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  activity. 

"(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  board 
of  the  corporation  shall  adopt,  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  tills  section  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commission,  tlie  cor- 
poration may  waive  aU  of  or  any  part  at  ite 
proprietary  righte  under  this  section  with 
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to any  tevmiloa  or  ei 
TeBttoDB  mate  or  wtiSdi  maiy  be 
penoB  or  oSM*  of  poTMBc  In  tba  pert ( 

of  any  MfllTtty  nqtanti  by  aay  oootrMt  of 
the  eorpontloB  If  ttat  earpontkm  4»tar- 
mlnea  ttuX  Ma  ^^■-''*"J  iBtereata  wfU  be  ad- 
vanced therctoy.  Aay  aveli  -waiver  aoay  tw 
made  upon  raoh  tenna  and  under  MKb  oon- 
dttiona  aa  tbe  wtpmaOon  ahall  determine  «o 
be  required  for  tlw  proleetloii  of  itti  flnaaeial 
IntereaU.  BacA  aueli  ^valTor  made  wU^  re- 
spect to  any  tevoBtlon  aball  Inelode  pro- 
visions effective  to  luamvu  an  IrrevocaMe. 
noneselnslve,  nontraasferalde,  loyalty-free 
Ucenae  for  the  practtoe  at  aueh  Invantkm 
throm^oat  tbe  irofM  by  or  <m  behalf  of  tbe 
corpontlon.  tbe  United  Btetea  OofwmneHt 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  tnaferuaaeBtal- 
Ity  tbereof.  or  any  foreign  goverament  pnr- 
BTxant  to  any  treaty  or  afreement  with  tbe 
United  States.  lacli  proposal  for  any  wsivvr 
iinder  this  stfbseetlon  sbaU  be  referred  to  an 
Inventions  sutbortty  whlcb  tbe  corporation 
shall  eetaMtsh.  8ncb  aniatiorlty  sball  ac- 
cord to  each  Interested  party  an  opportu- 
nity for  beertof ,  and  ehali  transmit  to  the 
board  of  the  corporation  Its  flwllngs  of  fact 
wltii  respect  to  each  auch  prapoaal  and  tta 
■  M.I  ,m^wu%mMnwtm  for  tctHoa  to  be  taken  with 
respect  thereto, 

"(d)  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Coaunls- 
Blon,  the  board  of  the  corporation  shall  de- 
termine, and  proratilgato  regulations  spec- 
ifying, the  terms  and  oonCUUons  vpon 
which  llcentifiit  wiil  be  granted  by  the  oor- 
poratloa  for  Cha  practice  by  any  nongov- 
ernmental pazBoa  of  ai^  invention  lor  which 
the  corporation  holds  a  patent. 

"(e)  Hie  cozporatlon  shall  take  all  suit- 
able and  necessary  action  to  protect  any 
Invention  or  discovery  In  which  It  has  any 
proprietary  Interest.  The  corporation  ahall 
take  i4>pF0(trlats  action  to  Insure  that  any 
nongoverriTnantal  person  who  acquires  any 
proprietary  Interest  in  any  Invention  or 
discovery  under  this  section  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  protect  that  Invention 
or  discovery. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'parson'  means  any  liuU- 
vldual.  i>artnaahlp.  cotyoratlon.  association, 
institution,  or  other  antUy; 

"(3)  the  term  'contract'  means  any  actual 
or  p.-oposed  contract,  agreement,  under' 
standing,  or  other  artangeaaent,  including 
any  aaslgainsot.  substitution  of  parties,  or 
subcontract  executed  or  entered  Into  there- 
under; and 

"(S)  the  tara  'made',  when  used  In  re- 
latlcHi  to  any  invention,  means  the  oonoep- 
tlon  or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of 
such  invention ." 

On  pace  34.  Une  U.  atrlke  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  p^  34.  Une  14.  atrlke  out  the  period, 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  semiccdon  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  24.  between  lines  14  and  15.  insert 
the  following  paragraj>h: 

"(11)  the  term  'reimbursable  basis',  when 
used  in  relation  to  any  service  rendered  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  tor  or  on  b^alf  of  the  corporation 
or  any  other  communications  common  car- 
rier, means  the  retinbunement  of  13xat  de- 
partment or  agency  by  the  corporation  or 
auch  other  common  carrier  for  all  costs  In- 
curred directly  or  Indirectly  by  that  depart- 
ment or  afsncy  Incident  to  the  rendition 
of  service,  as  such  costs  are  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  promulgated  by  that 
department  or  agency  with  the  approval  of 
the  Comptroller  OeneraL" 

On  page  38,  between  lines  14  and  15.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 


''Sac.  4M.  (a)  Tte  oorporatton  shall  estab- 
lish sueh  secwUti  jeqwhrements,  restrtottooa, 
and  saf  egwar*  as  tbe  President  shall  deter- 


miw^  to  be  necessary  hi  tbe  Interest  of  tbe 
nsStonal  aecurt^. 

"(b)  The  Civil  Service  Orsntnlsslon  is  au- 
thorised to  oosiduct  such  security  or  other 
personnel  InvestlgatlonB  of  crfBcets.  employ- 
ees, agents,  and  consultants  of  the  corpora- 
tion, i^«H»imTiT<ifr»ttnir>«,  common  carrierB,  and 
coBtzaetors  and  subcontractors,  actual  or 
proepectlva,  aa  the  board  of  dtrectozs  of  the 
corponttkm  may  determine  to  be  required 
for  the  protection  of  the  national  security. 
If  information  obtained  through  any  such 
Inveatlgatkm  Indicates  that  the  individual 
who  is  tba  subject  of  that  investigation  may 
be  of  questlanable  loyalty  to  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  the  matter  shall 
be  referred  to  the  federal  Bureau  ot  Inves- 
tlg»tloB  for  the  conduct  of  a  full  field  luves- 
tlgatlOB.  tbe  results  of  which  shall  be  fxir- 
nlflhed  to  Vbit  board. 

"(c)  Whoever  wiUfolly  Tiolates,  attempts 
to  violate,  or  conspires  with  any  other  person 
to  violate  any  regulation  or  order  promul- 
gated by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  protection  or  security  of  any 
part  of  the  communications  satellite  system, 
any  satellite  terminal  station,  any  associated 
equipment,  and  facilities,  or  any  laboratory 
or  other  facility  related  to  or  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  oommnnlcations  satellite 
system,  of  the  oorporatioa,  any  communica- 
tions common  carrier,  or  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor  of  the  corporation  or  any  such 
common  carrier,  shall  be  fined  not  mere  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  tSian  one 
year,  or  both." 

On  page  S8,  line  16,  strike  out  the  section 
number  *40S'*,  and  tesert  in  lieu  tbereof  the 
section  number  '*404". 

On  page  S9,  line  15,  strike  out  the  section 
number  **404',  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
section  nimifoer  •'406*'. 

On  page  88,  strike  out  lines  3  through 
14  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ooitDDCT  or  roBxiaN  taaorpuxioKS 
"Sac  40a.  Tbe  oorporation  ahall  not  enter 
into  negotiations  with  any  international 
sfency.  foreign  government,  or  entity,  with- 
out a  prior  notiAeatlon  to  the  D^artment  of 
State,  which  will  comdurt  or  supervise  such 
negotlattans.  All  agreements  with  any  such 
agency,  govermnent,  cr  entity  diall  be  sub- 
ject to  tite  approval  of  the  Department  of 
State." 

On  p««e  SS,  Une  2.  bnnrtrrtiately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  following:  "The  oorpora- 
tioa siiaU  transmit  to  tbe  President,  tbe 
Natksaal  Aeronaatios  and  ^laoe  Council,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration B\ieh  lafonnatlon  ooDroerning  the 
status  and  activities  of  tiie  oorpocatlon  as  the 
President  may  detec^nine  from  tiflne  to  time 
to  be  required  for  the  administraticHi  of  the 
provisions  for  subsecttans  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  201  of  this  Act." 

On  page  40.  after  line  14.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"cKKMxwoM  or  ^nTcanosiAi.  aasEBva  vtoib 

"Sic.  405.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  fund  to  be  known  as  tbe  "educa- 
tional reaeiTS  fund".  Tbe  educational  re- 
serve fund  aball  consist  of  revenue  received 
tlnrough  payntent  as  described  by  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  In  eonslderatloB  of  the  privileges 
granted  by  VbU  Act.  any  oorporation  engaged 
wttbln  the  United  States  or  any  leirttmy  or 
possession  tbereof  In  fumMiIng  for  hire 
channels  ef  commualeaUon  through  the  wee 
of  eosamwnieattosia  aatelUtes  stiaU  annoany 
set  asMe  for  tbe  edueattonal  reserve  fund  an 
aflsount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  such  corporation,  aa  defined  by 
tbe  Federal  Ooamwmlcattona  Oommlsskm. 
Such  revenue  shall  be  paid  Into  the  fund 
in  ooBfORnity  with  sueh  regulattons  as  the 
Secretary  of  tlae  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 


I  "(c)  Such  fimd  shall  be  avallalite  for  tbe 
support  of  any  statutory  program  for  Fsd- 
M-al  aid  to  public  eduoational  lastltntkiBa 
spd  programs  hereafter  enacted  by  tbe  Ooa- 
gre«.  inelQdii«,  'Wt  noi  limited  to.  prl- 
ttiary,  acoondary,  higher,  and  graduata  levels 
sjnd  programs  such  as  educational  television. 
Intern  at!  onai  education,  and  exchange 
Sjcht^arshlp." 

On  page  S7,  between  lines  13  and  14,  in- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Tlie  corporation  may  not  at  any 
time  directly  or  indirectly  acquire,  own.  or 
control  more  than  50  per  centum  of  tlie  share 
capital  or  assets  of  any  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tion situated  in  any  foreign  country  or  any 
Associated  equipment  and  facilities.'' 

On  page  30.  line  S5.  immediately  after  the 
Words  "ahaU  be".  Insert  tiM  toOowlns:    "or- 

Sanlned     under    the    District    ol    ColUDibla 
>usiness  C>orporation  Act.    It  shall  be". 

On  page  81,  line  2.  immediatoly  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  "The  prlndpai 
offices  of  the  oorporation  shall  be  in  tiie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  it  may  eetaMlab  of- 
ftces,  agencies,  and  faclllUes  at  such  other 
places  as  the  board  of  directors  may  deter- 
Ibine  to  tM  required  to  fulfill  the  objecte 
Of  the  corporation  as  prescribed  by  this 
Act." 

On  page  38.  line  7.  strike  out  "$100".  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$60". 

On  page  34,  line  11,  immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  the  followtng:  "Voting  stock 
0t  the  corporation  held  by  any  comtnvmlea- 
tlons  common  carrier  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
loduslon  in  the  rate  base  of  that  eonunon 
carrier." 

Beginning  with  word  "Such"  in  line  90. 
page  34.  strike  out  all  to  and  including  tine 
3.  page  35,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
fbllowing:  "No  communications  ootnnwn  car- 
rier siiall  be  eligible  to  hold,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  legal  title  to  or  any  beneflcial  in- 
terest in  any  such  securities,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  oertiflcates  of  indelitedneas  of 
the  corporation.  Under  such  tenns  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  anthortaed 
from  time  to  Ume  to  acquire  and  Itold  in 
the  name  of  tbe  United  States  seevltles, 
1)onds.  detwntures,  or  certificates  of  tn- 
(jlebtednesB  of  the  corporation  issued  under 
-this  subsection  in  audi  amount  as  the  Presl- 
(Sent  may  approve.  For  that  purpose,  tbe 
Secretary  Is  autliortaed  to  tase  aa  a  pulbne- 
4ebt  transaction  the  proceeds  obtained  traoi 
iiie  sale  of  any  securities  iasued  under  tbe 
$eoaod  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  aattendcd:  and 
the  purpoaee  for  whlcb  securities  may  be  la- 
Sued  under  that  Act  are  extended  to  Include 
the  purchases  of  securities,  bonds,  deben- 
turea,  or  certificates  of  Indebtedneaa  author- 
ized by  this  subsection.  All  purchases  and 
redemptions  of  sueh  securities,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  oertiflcates  of  Indetotednese  diall 
be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  ttw 
tlnlted  States.  An  tnooote  tSierefrotn  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States  shall  l>e  deposited  In 
the  Treaeury  as  mloeellaneous  receipts." 

Beginning  with  tbe  words  "Six  members" 
la  line  3,  page  82,  strike  out  all  to  and 
Including  the  word  "corporatJon"  in  line  8, 
page  82,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  Om  words 
^' other  members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected 
Snnually  by  the  stockholders.  Not  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  six  members  of  the 
board  may  be  elected  by  those  stockholdera 
t^'ho  are  communications  common  carriers 
Or  persons  affiliated  with  any  ooaununlca- 
ilons  common  carrier". 

On  page  82.  line  16,  Immediately  follow- 
U\g   the  period,   insert   the   following: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  the  term  'persons  afflllatiKi  with  any 
communications  common  carrier'  includes 
(A)  any  corporation  which  is  a  parent  or 
tubsldlary  corporation  of  any  such  eommon 
carrier,  and  <B)    any  IndivMhiai  wtM  Is  an 
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officer  or  a  dlreetor,  or  wbo  holds  Isgal  title 
or  any  beneflcial  Interest  In  more  than  twn 
hundred  sliares  of  the  stock  of  any  class, 
of  any  corporatioa  vrtilch  Is  a  parent  or 
subsidiary  corponUon  of  any  such  oommoa 
carrier; 

"(2)  the  term  'parent  cori>oration'  means 
a  corporation  nhich  has  control  over 
another  corpora  tic  n; 

"(3)  the  term  'subsidiary  corporation' 
means  a  corporation  which  is  subject  to 
control  by  anotlUT  oorporation;    and 

"(4)  ttie  term  control',  wtien  used  with 
respect  to  any  corporation,  means  (A)  the 
iMneflcial  ownersliip  of  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  sliare  capital  of  any  class 
of  that  corporation,  or  (B)  the  exercise  in 
fact  of  control  ovtr  the  policies  or  activities 
of  that  corporation  by  contract  or  other- 
wise." 

On  page  87,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  f  (blowing  new  iiubeectlon: 

"(d)  In  consideration  for  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  corporation  by  tills  Act, 
the  corporation,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  shall  prescribe,  shaU  provide 
telecommunication  services  without  charge 
for  communications  of  a  public  service 
nature — not  less  tlian  one  hour  of  the  daily 
transmittal  time  or  the  satellite  communica- 
tion system  as  such  communications  $hall 
be  defined  by  such  regulations. 

On  page  25,  lin<?  20,  insert  the  following 
before  the  semicolon:  "and  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  most  constructive  role  for 
the  United  NaUom;". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  defenst  of  my  amendments — 
and  I  point  out  that  I  have  submitted 
them  en  bloc,  lo  that  the  leadership 
can  move  that  tliey  be  laid  on  the  table 
en  bloc — I  wish  to  state  that  I  have 
worked  hard  on  these  amendments — I 
have  labored  on  this  whole  problem  for 
more  than  1  ye&r,  and  I  am  adamant  in 
urging  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments. I  realize  that  I  could  insist  on 
having  the  amendments  taken  up  one  at 
a  time,  and  thus  consume  much  time: 
but  I  know  that  Senators  are  very  busy, 
and  need  to  turn  their  attention  to  other 
things,  and  also  need  to  have  some  time 
to  return  to  their  homes,  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  their  wives,  aiKl  not  be  re- 
quired to  remain  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber for  many  more  hours  of  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

In  submitting  the  amendments  en  bloc, 
Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  one  of 
the  amendments  is  identified  as  KKK. 
In  that  connection.  I  may  state  that 
once  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan  was  responsible 
for  the  defeat  of  my  father,  when  he 
first  ran  for  election  as  Governor  of  Lou- 
isiana; and  although  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
has  considerable  respect  in  some  places, 
the  Kt"g  cost  the  Longs  the  office  of 
Governor  on  one  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  vmder  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  beholden  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
who.  I  think,  has  conducted  himself  ad- 
mirably in  (xmnectlon  with  this  matter; 
and  I  freely  forgive  him  for  a  o(»nment 
he  made  the  other  night,  which  gave 
him  much  concern,  although  It  did  not 
concern  me  at  all.  I  thank  him  for  his 
conduct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Itr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  norida  is  much 
cvni — io«i 


more  generous  to  me  than  I  deserve,  but 
I  thank  him  very  much. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  questlan 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
tbe  table  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  the  committee 
amendment,  which  have  been  submitted 
en  bloc  [  putting  the  question] . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  ore  no  further  amendments  to  be 
submitted  to  the  committee  amendment, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nasrs  in  connection  with 
the  third  reading  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  I  object. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  claim  the  floor  for  30 
seconds,  to  explain  to  any  Senator  who 
may  not  understand  the  situation  the 
motion  made  by  the  leadership.  Sen- 
ators who  are  opposing  the  bill  desire  to 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  taken  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill.  But  we 
see  no  particular  point  in  having  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  or  on  the  question  of  a  third 
reading,  and  we  believe  that  much  time 
would  be  saved  by  avoiding  such  yea- 
and-nay  votes.  That  is  why  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  rescinding  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  me? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Forty-three 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shaU  not  use  all 
that  time,  but  I  feel  impelled  to  make  a 
statement  in  regard  to  an  amendment 
which  I  have  had  at  the  desk. 

The  amendment  was  first  offered  in 
June  or  July,  I  believe.  On  August  II, 
I  modified  the  amendment,  in  order  to 
meet  certain  objections  which  had  been 
raised  to  it;  and  then  I  talked  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  I  talked  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  KkrrI,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson].  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors].  I  talked  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  had  been  cleared  and  would 
be  accepted. 

It  is  a  conforming  amendment.  Let 
me  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
sideration, I  understood  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  objected 
to  only  one  sentence  In  the  amendment; 
and  I  made  known  that  I  would  further 
modify  the  amendment  by  striking  out 
that  sentence. 

I  thought  I  had  complete  clearance 
for  the  amendment,  as  modified,  and  I 
thought  I  had  a  complete  agre«nent 
that  the  amendment,  as  modified,  would 
be  accepted;  and  I  must  say  that  it 
was  not  imtil  1  or  2  minutes  ago  that 


I  understood  that  it  wotild  not  be  ae- 
cepted. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  that  I  am  em- 
barrassed and  dl^leased  is  to  put  the 

matter  llghtty. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  frcmi  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  the  basis  for  my  ques- 
tion, I  wish  to  say  that  tbe  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  correctly  quoted  me;  and 
in  order  that  Senators  may  know  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  myself.  I  wish 
to  ask  him  a  question:  Did  not  the  biU 
as  it  came  from  tbe  Commerce  Com- 
mittee contain  a  small-business  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  imderstand  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  worked  out.  he  first  modified  it  two 
or  three  times,  in  order  to  meet  what 
he  understood  to  be  all  the  objections 
which  the  FCC  and  others  had;  and  I 
understand  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  clariflcatkm  of  ths 
amendment  which  was  added  to  tbe  bill 
by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  remember  when  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  LmtbchxI  offered  to 
the  bUl.  the  other  day.  an  amendment 
which  I  described  as  one  which  in  my 
judgment  was  a  clarlfsring  amendment? 
And  does  he  remember  that  I  recom- 
mended that  the  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted, and  it  was  accepted? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  it  had  to  do  with  the 
foreign-relations  aspects  of  the  bill,  and 
since  I  had  conducted  the  hearings  in 
regard  to  that  phase.  I,  myself,  recom^ 
mended  that  the  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted, because  I  said  it  was  a  conform- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  now  has  an  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  the  small-twislness  aqiects  at  tbe 
bill,  and  he  feels  that  it  has  tbe  same 
relationship  to  the  bill  that  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  ftxtm  Idaho,  wlilch  had  to  do 
with  the  foreign-relations  uspecU,  has  to 
the  bill? 

Bflr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  is  true. 
Let  me  say,  in  order  to  be  absolutely 
accurate,  that  we  have  the  same  legis- 
lation with  reference  to  procurement 
contracting,  and  so  forth,  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  tbe 
GSA,  and  the  space  agency.  In  other 
words,  we  have  this  arrangement  for  all 
the  Government's  procurement  agencies; 
and  I  was  trying  to  include  the  same  re- 
quirement in  this  bill. 

I  offered  to  modify  the  amendment  to 
the  extent  of  deleting  the  provision  that 
disagreements  would  be  referred  to  the 
President,  because  tbe  Federal  Oommu- 
nicatlons  Oommission  did  not  believe 
that  sentence  should  be  in  tbe  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Alabama  for  answering  these  questtons. 
Let  me  say  to  htm  that  the  answen  he 

has  given  are  consistent  with  what  I 
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thought  ftt  thft  time  and  what  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  told  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama what  he  has  said  I  told  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  Is  correct. 

Let  me  add  that  I  have  been  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  leadership  in 
the  management  of  the  bill,  in  the  at' 
tempt  to  get  a  bill  which  the  House  would 
accept. 

A  few  daars  ago  I  informed  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
KxBR],  and  the  Senator  frcnn  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pa^tom]  that  Representative 
OUN  Harus.  chairman  of  the  House 
c(»nmittee,  was  over  here,  and  I  spoke 
to  him  about  this  measure,  and  asked 
him  If  it  would  be  acceptable.  He  said 
it  would  be  thoroughly  acceptable.  I 
transmitted  that  message  to  the  Senator 
concerned 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  stated  that  he 
was  both  embarrassed  and  displeased. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  wishes  to 
state  that  he  is  very  much  embarrassed 
by  what  has  occurred,  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  evidently  be- 
lieved that  he  had  a  commitment  or  a 
pledge  or  a  promise  of  some  sort  from 
the  chairmen  in  charge  of  the  two  com- 
mittees reporting  the  bill,  and,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  a  promise  or  pledge 
trom.  the  majority  leader. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  or  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastorkI,  but 
I  can  speak  for  myself.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  did  not  make  any  commit- 
ment, because  he  was  desirous  of  dis- 
posing of  the  satellite  communications 
bill,  after  a  nimiber  of  months,  a  number 
of  hearings,  and  a  number  of  days  of 
debate. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  per- 
fecting amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CmniCH]. 
lliat  #as  done  before  the  motion  for 
cloture  had  been  made. 

So  what  we  are  up  against  is  an  en- 
tirely different  situation.  What  we 
want,  if  we  can  get  it.  is  a  bill  which  will 
not  be  filibustered  again.  What  we  faced 
yesterday  was  the  possibility  of  a  double- 
barreled  filibuster  based  on  an  FEPC 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  has  been  a  consistent 
friend  of  this  program,  and  who  has 
acted  in  good  faith,  as  he  always  does, 
will  take  into  consideration  the  situation 
which  faces  the  Senate  on  this  most  dif- 
ficult legislation  and  give  us  as  much 
consideration  as  he  possibly  can. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  say  the 
majority  leader  promised  me  this 
amendment  would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  mean  to 
leave  that  implication. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  told  me  to 
speak  to  the  minority  leader.  I  did.  The 
minority  leader  told  me  to  see  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 
I  sp^e  to  him  and  told  him  the  attitude 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. I  also  spoke  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastork]. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  far  as  the  fUi- 
buster  is  concerned,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  when  the  amendment  was 
presented,  whether  then  or  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  merely  stated 
the  fact. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  the  bill  goes 
to  the  House,  it  is  up  to  the  House  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  it.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  assurance  given  me  by  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Arkansas,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  the  House. 
There  is  one  amendment  in  the  bill. 
Why  should  it  be  reasoned  that  that 
amendment  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
House  and  this  amendment  would  not 
be? 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  cause  any 
trouble,  but  this  is  an  amendment  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  put  a  very  good  amend- 
ment in  the  bill,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  I  am  indebted  to  the  committee 
for  writing  it  in.  It  does  not  make  the 
bill  conform  to  what  we  have  provided 
with  respect  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  try  to  force 
this  amendment.  I  did  not  have  that 
thought  in  mind  when  I  announced  that 
I  would  say  a  few  words  on  it;  but  a  great 
many  Senators  know  about  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  been  working  on  this 
amendment.  The  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  with  reference  to 
this  program  many  months  ago.  before 
any  of  the  legislative  committees  did. 
While  I  did  not  go  along  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  in  his  in- 
sistence on  the  various  things  that  he 
thought  ought  to  be  done.  I  did  prepare 
this  amendment,  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee.  I  sub- 
mitted it  in  behalf  of  that  committee, 
and  I  think  it  should  have  been  made  a 
part  of  the  law. 

I  was  ready  to  offer  the  amendment 
when  the  Church-Lausche  amendment 
was  offered.  I  am  sure  Senators  can  re- 
call asking  me  to  wait  tmtil  the  very  end 
before  I  offered  my  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  will  thei 
Senator  yield?  ( 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield.  " 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator  mentioned  showing  this  proposed! 
amendment  to  me,  which  is  perfectly! 
true,  but  I  did  not  agree  to  it  at  thati 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  said  that  I 
discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from  New! 
Hampshire  and  told  him  the  attitude  ofl 
the  Federal  Communications  Commisi 
sion  on  it.  There  was  only  one  sentence 
that  I  was  willing  to  strike.  As  I  recall^ 
the  Senator  told  me  he  would  consult! 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiQ 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  regrettable  anfl 
imfortunate  that  the  Senator  from  Ala** 
bama  was  misled.  I  am  the  one  who 
told  him,  "Wait  until  the  end.  John."  afl 
I  recall.  He  came  to  see  me  when 
things  were  quite  busy  around  this  desk, 


The  end  has  come.    We  have  laid  every 
amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  ESccept  the  Church- 
Lausche  amendment.  That  was  not  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  did  not  accept 
any  amendment  during  the  cloture  pe- 
riod. Whatever  took  place  before  hap- 
pened last  Saturday,  when  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  accepted  the 
amendment  that  was  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chxjrch].  But 
during  the  cloture  period  not  a  single 
amendment  has  been  accepted.  We  have 
followed  the  policy  and  plan  of  tabling 
every  single  amendment,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  would  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  bad  faith  if  he  made 
an  exception  at  this  time.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  begs  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  understand  his  posi- 
tion, because  tomorrow  our  p>ositions 
might  be  reversed. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  complicated 
bill.  The  corporation  will  not  be  formed 
overnight.  Congress  will  be  back  in  ac- 
tion in  January.  But  we  must  be  on  the 
"go»  righ;  now.  We  must  set  the  pro- 
gram in  motion.  We  need  the  satellite 
bill — and  we  need  it  now. 

The  purpose  of  the  strategy  was  to 
send  the  bill  to  the  House  in  such  form 
that  it  would  not  come  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  would  have  legislation  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress. 

If  we  accepted  this  amendment  or 
made  any  deviation  from  the  practice 
engaged  in  during  the  cloture  period,  I 
am  afraid  it  would  be  embarrassing  to 
many  good  Senators  who  had  amend- 
ments which  they  considered  to  be 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  intend  to 
force  this  amendment  through.  As  I  said 
a  few  minutes  ago,  I  shall  not  insist 
upon  action  on  the  amendment.  I  have 
not  even  asked  that  the  clerk  read  the 
amendment.  Yet,  in  fairness  to  those 
who  counted  on  the  offering  of  this 
amendment,  I  felt  that  I  should  make 
this  amendment. 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  Senator's  as- 
surance that  in  January,  or  whenever 
legislation  on  the  subject  is  considered, 
this  proposal  may  have  a  high  priority. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shfiJl  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  in  sponsoring  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  I  express 
my  deepest  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion, both  of  which  are  the  hallmark  of 
the  Senator  himself.  Many  of  us  have 
found  ourselves  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, but,  as  usual,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  risen  to  the  occasion. 

I  assure  him,  if  it  will  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  him,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
join  next  January  in  sponsoring  what 
he  has  requested  at  this  time  and  what 
he  has  been  requesting  in  the  past  sev- 
eral days. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  shall  certainly  invite  him  to  Join 
us  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  adc  the  Senator 
what  difference  it  makes  whether  the 
amendment  was  offered  before  or  after 
cloture? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  None,  except  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  a 
point.  In  other  words,  what  has  been 
termed  a  "guillotine  process"  was  not 
invoked  until  after  the  cloture  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  blood  on  the  floor.  Everybody 
looks  healthy.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
has  been  guillotined. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.   I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  understands  that  I 
intended  to  put  that  expression  in  quota- 
tion marks. 
Mr.  PASTORE.   I  am  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER,    The  proponents  of 
the  biU  said  that  they  fought  the  fab: 
employment  practices  amendment  be- 
cause it  might  cause  a  counterflUbuster. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator  who  would 
be  inclined  to  filibuster  against  the  pas- 
sage of  a  fair  amendment  such  as  the 
Senator  suggests,  for  the  protection  of 
small  business.    Does  the  Senator  think 
that  would  occur? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  would  do  it,  but  I  understand 
the  position  the  Senators  take.  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  desire  to  have  passed 
a  bill  which  the  House  will  accept,  and 
which  will  not  have  to  go  to  conference. 
Therefore,  I  am  wilUng  to  forgo  offering 
the  amendment  at  this  time.  It  will  be 
my  intention  to  do  so  in  January,  with 
the  majority  leader  as  a  cosponsor.  and 
with  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  fvtll  and 
early  consideration  will  be  given  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nasrs  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EnclbI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  8MATHEBS]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjbch], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HiCKET]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLXl,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Encle],  the  Senator  frcwn  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  HicKiT],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Andbsom]  is  paired  witti 


the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Qtunr- 
zmg].  If  preaoit  and  voting,  the  senator 
from  New  Mezloo  would  vote  "Yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  wouU  yde 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senatcur  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
8enat<M-  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  JoHir<- 
■ton].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator fnxn  Colorado  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CinjmcH]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor fr(Hn  Ariuinsas  [Mr.  FvlbrightI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
LAHol.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler and  Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  CapehartI,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltoxstall]  are  necessarily 
absent  and.  if  present  and  voting,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  69, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[No.  207  Leg.] 
YEAS— 09 


Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskie 

Bennett 

HUl 

Pmstore 

Bocgs 

HoUand 

Peanon 

Bottuu 

Hruska 

PeU 

Uvuix 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Byrd.V*. 

Jackson 

ProxmlTS 

Bynl,  W.  V». 

JavlU 

Bandolpb 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Bobertaon 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idatio 

Scott 

Case 

Keating 

Smith.  MasB. 

ClutTez 

Ken- 

Snoitti,  Maine 

Cooper 

La  uscbe 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

StennlM 

Curtis 

Vlagnuson 

Symington 

Dlrluen 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McCartby 

Thurmond 

KUeoder 

McCleUan 

Tower 

K^nn 

McOee 

WUey 

Fong 

MetcaU 

WUliama.  N.J. 

Ooldwater 

MiUer 

Wmiams.Del. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yartxnxmgh 

Hartke 

Morton 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hayden 

Miindt 

NAYS— 11 

Young,  Ohio 

Bartlett 

Kefauver 

Morse 

Burdlck 

Long.  Hawaii 

Man 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Oora 

McNamaxa 

NOT  VCrnNO— 20 

AlloU 

Chvirch 

Johnston 

Anderson 

Clark 

Kucbel 

Beau 

Eastland 

Muriihy 

Bible 

angle 

Ruastil 

BuUer 

Fulbrlght 

SaltanstaU 

Capehart 

Omening 

Smathers 

Camril 

Hiekey 

So    the 

committee    a 

mendment,    a 

Hie  VICE  PRBSIDEMT.  Ttub  Dill 
having  been  re»d  the  third  time,  tte 
question  is.  Shall  it  paast 

Mr.  MOR8B.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  paange 
of  the  bill? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LBQISLATIVE  FROQRAM  AND  ORDER 
POR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AJiC 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognises  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEV.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Iffr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  lAoat 
the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  also  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit.  if 
consideration  of  the  bill  is  ccmduded  to- 
day, it  is  intended  to  proceed  with  the 
farm  bilL  Due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Smator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  Dllnois, 
there  will  be  no  session  tomorrow. 
When  the  Senate  concludes  its  bushieas 
today,  it  will  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  on 
Monday  next.  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  circumstances  are  such  that  there 
will  not  be  a  session  tomorrow,  but  hav- 
ing had  my  fill  of  Saturday  sessions 
which  very  few  Senators  attend.  I  do 
not  intend,  if  at  all  possible,  to  imdtfgo 
a  similar  situation  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  when  the  Soiate  comidetea  its 
business  today,  that  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11  a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  l^IL 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


AUTHORIZATION  POR  THE  C(»«- 
MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO 
MEET  DUBINa  SESSION  OF 
SENATE  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  be 
authorised  to  meet  dxirlng  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday  next  to  complete 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Jttdge 
Thurgood  Marshall  and.  if  possible,  to 
complete  the  bearings  on  the  druc  bill 
as  well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objecti<m? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  observe  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
JomrsTONl  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFISJ3.  It  is  with  the 
concurrenoe  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  have  made  the  request. 

Mr.  HOUiAND.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that.  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  ttiere  ob- 
jection? "Hie  Chair  hears  ngne,  and  tt  Is 
so  ordered. 

COMMERCIAL  COMBiUNICATIOKS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 


The  Senate  resumed  the 
tk>n  of  the  bill  (HJl^  1104A)  to  provide 
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for     the     estabUflhment.      ownership, 
,         operatkm.   voA  xegul»tioa   of   a  com- 
:■         mereial  communieatloDS  satellite  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  the  floor.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  him.  When  he  is 
finished,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  CoTTOivl  has  requested  the 
floor  to  speak  for  1  mliiute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  BCr.  President, 
fLnt,  I  should  Uke  to  commend  all  Sena- 
tors for  the  diligence  with  which  they 
have  attmded  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
in  the  past  few  days  during  debate  on 
the  satellite  bUL  That  diligence  has 
enabled  us  to  secure  quorums  within  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  so  that  the 
business  of  the  Senate  might  be  done 
expeditiously. 

Feelings  have  run  high  on  this  bill; 
a  number  of  Senators  believe  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible,  and  others 
have  expressed  their  concern  that  the 
bill  would  create  an  unjustifiable 
monopoly  that  would  be  detrimental  to 
our  free  enterprise  institutions  and  to 
our  efforts  in  the  space  communications 
field.  I  share  the  view  of  the  former 
group,  but  I  honor  those  Senators  who 
have  opposed  the  bill  for  their  tenacity, 
ttieir  deep  convictions,  and  their  exten- 
sive preparations  for  debate.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  democratic  government  that 
every  view  shall  have  its  champion,  and 
that  a  minority  should  have  the  right 
to  press  its  opinion  in  the  effort  to  con- 
vert the  majority. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  proceed  to  other  business, 
following  the  conclusion  of  debate  on 
this  bill,  with  the  same  sense  of  fairness 
which  has  ordinarily  characterized  its 
proceedings.  We  have  learned  rJto  dis- 
agree in  this  body  without  creating 
irreconcilable  divisions  between  our- 
selves. The  public  expects  us  to  get 
its  business  done,  without  the  bitter 
rancors  that  have  characterized  certain 
less  fortunate  governments  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  c(»nmunications  satel- 
lite field,  but  I  have,  because  of  the  duties 
I  have  assimied  in  this  body,  paid  great 
attention  to  the  extensive  d^ate  sur- 
roimding  this  bilL  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
bill,  one  that  protects  the  public  interest 
and  contributes  to  our  efforts  in  a  new 
area  of  communication  between  peoples. 
I  should  Uke  to  incorporate  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  a  brief  memorandiun  on 
the  safeguards  contained  in  the  bill  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
This  memorandum  concerns  both  the 
antitrust  law,  the  President's  authority 
to  examine  the  operations  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  FCC's  authority  to  in- 
sure the  nondiscriminatory  use  of  the 
system.  In  addition.  I  should  like  to  in- 
sert a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  Mr.  Katzenbach.  concerning  the 
issue  of  control  of  the  corporation  by  the 

A.T.&T.CO. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
bUl  contains  a  section — section  404-A — 
requiring  the  President  to  transmit  to 


Congress  an  annual  report  of  the  op-i 
erations  Ot  the  system,  together  with  hisi 
recommendations  for  additional  legis* 
lation  or  other  action  he  considers  neces« 
sary.  Should  it  appear  that  substantial 
amendments  should  be  made  in  this  lawi 
to  protect  the  public  interest,  I  can  as*i 
sure  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  bend  every  effort  to  sen 
that  those  amendments  are  enacted. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  share  th« 
view  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Senate 
that  this  is  a  good  bill.  Three  of  ouV 
committees  have  had  jurisdiction  ovev 
the  bill.  Two  of  them  have  made  sub- 
stantial changes  in  it.  In  all  those  comt 
mittees.  a  total  of  six  Senators  opposed 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  know  of  no 
bill  in  recent  memory  that  has  had  such 
exhaustive  committee  consideration.  No 
bill  in  this  Congress  has  been  debated  ai 
greater  length.  If,  after  this  long  legist 
lative  history  the  bill  still  has  the  supt 
port  of  four  out  of  five  Members  of  thU 
body,  and  if,  after  examination  of  it$ 
scientific  and  organizational  aspects  the 
bill  still  has  the  unqualified  support  of 
the  President.  I  believe  the  chances  ar^ 
very  great  that  it  is  good  legislation  that 
will  serve  the  people  of  this  country  fof 
many  years  to  come.  I  urge  its  adopi- 
tion  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pay  my  deep 
respects  to  the  outstanding  leadership 
shown  by  the  distinguished  Senator  f  rod| 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  He  ha^ 
remained  in  his  position  and  defended 
the  bill,  and  was  able  to  answer  every 
argimient  as  it  was  presented.  He  has 
indeed  acted  in  the  highest  and  best  traf- 
ditions  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consenit 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  mif 
remarks  a  brief  memorandum  on  th^ 
safeguards  contained  in  the  bill  for  ih^ 
protection  of  the  public  interest,  and  also 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzeni- 
bach.  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memot- 
randum  and  letter  were  ordered  to  bje 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SArXGXTAROS 

HJt.  11040  provides  various  safeguards  f<^ 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest.  I^i 
summary  the  bill  protects  the  public  Intetj- 
est  by  preventing  any  company  from  acqultj- 
ing  a  dominant  Interest  In  the  corporatloi^, 
making  facUltiee  of  the  corporation  avail- 
able to  all  common  carriers  authorized  tp 
provide  services  by  the  FCC,  providing  f<^ 
competitive  purchase  of  equipment,  Insult- 
ing that  any  economies  realized  In  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system  will  Iniire  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public,  insiirlng  that  the  moi^t 
efficient  and  economical  system  will  be  de- 
veloped and  that  full  advantage  will  be  tak*^ 
of  all  technical  development  in  the  field  f^f 
satellite  communication  and  by  reserving  Vp 
Congress  the  right  to  alter  or  amend  by  sut^- 
sequent  legislation. 

A  brief  stmunary  of  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  indicates  the  manner  in  whiep 
the  pubHc  Interest   Is  protected. 

ANTrrRTTST    LAWS 

1.  The  activities  of  the  corporation  and  all 
persons  or  companies  participating  In  lis 
ownership  "shall  be  consistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws"    (sec.  102(c)). 

paEsn>ENnAi.  AUTHOHrrT 

2.  Section  201(a)  gives  the  President 
auth<»-lty 


(a)  Provide  for  conUnuoxis  review  <rf  all 
phases  of  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  system  (subpar.  (2) ) ; 

(b)  Exercise  supervision  over  relationships 
of  the  corporation  with  foreign  entitles  to 
insure  that  such  relationships  are  consist- 
ent with  the  national  interest  and  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  (subpar.  (4)); 

(c)  Assure  that  the  facilities  of  the  sys- 
tem shall  be  available  for  governmental 
purposes   (subpar.   (6)). 

FEDERAL      COMMUNICATIONS      AUTHOaiTT 

3.  Section  201(c)  gives  the  Federal  Com- 
munications authority  to — 

(a)  Insure  effective  competition  in  the 
procurement  by  the  corporation  of  equip- 
ment and  services  (subpar.  1): 

(b)  Insvire  that  all  authorized  carriers 
shall  at  all  times  have  nondiscriminatory  use 
of,  and  equitable  access  to,  the  system  (sub- 
par.  (2)): 

( c )  Institute  proceedings  to  require  estab- 
lishment of  such  communication  service  by 
the  corporation  and  the  appropriate  com- 
munication carriers  when  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  commercial  com- 
munications to  a  particular  foreign  point  by 
means  of  the  system  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest  (subpar.   (3)); 

(d)  Establish  regulations  to  Insure  that 
the  economies  made  possible  by  the  system 
in  the  furnishing  of  communication  services 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  xisers  of  such 
services   (subpar.    (5)); 

(e)  Approve  all  technical  characteristics 
of  the  satellite  system  and  of  the  satellite 
terminal  stations  (subpar.   (6)); 

(I)  Insure  that  no  additions  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  or  the  carriers  to  facili- 
ties except  where  required  by  the  public 
Interest   (subpar.  (9)): 

(g)  Require  that  the  corporation  or  car- 
riers using  this  system  make  such  additions 
to  the  facilities  as  will  serve  the  public  in- 
terest, convenience  and  necessity  (subpar. 
(10)).  _ 
STxucTvaz    or    the    SATXLLrrc    commttnica- 

TIONS     corporation 

4.  (a)  Three  members  of  the  IS-man  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  (sec.  303(a)). 

(b)  No  communication  carrier  who  Is  a 
stockholder  In  the  corporation  shall  vote,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  more  than  three  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  (sec.  303(a)). 

(c)  Communication  common  carriers 
shall  at  no  time  own  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  voting  stock  of  the  corporation  (sec. 
304(b)). 

(d)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion can  require  divestiture  of  conunon  stock 
owned  by  any  conunon  carrier  when  such 
divestiture  will  result  in  more  widespread 
ownership  of  the  system  (sec.  304(f) ). 

(e)  All  financing  by  the  corporation  ex- 
cept for  Initial  issue  of  capital  stock  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
CoQunimlcations  Commission  (sec.  201(c) 
(8)    and  sec.  304(c) ). 

(f)  The  corporation  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  authorized  users,  including  the 
U.S.  Government,  for  services  of  the  com- 
munication satellite  system  (sec.  305(b) 
(4)). 

SANCTIONS 

5.  The  Attorney  General  may  petition  any 
Federal  district  court  for  equitable  relief 
against  any  act  or  refusal  to  act  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  or  of  any  person 
when  such  Is  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  the  bill  (sec.  403(a)). 

POWER      RESERVED       TO       CONGRESS 

6.  (a)  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
I>eal,  alter  or  amend  the  blU  at  any  time 
(sec.  301). 

(b)  Congress  shall  be  kept  fully  Informed 
of  the  activities  of  the  corjKDration.  The 
President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  operations  of  the  satel- 
lite   communications    system    with    recom- 
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mendatlons  for  additional  IsglsUtlon  or 
other  setloo  oonstdersd  nsceasary  by  the 
President  (sse.  404(s)).  The  corpcrstlon 
shtUl  submit  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress ywnii*!  reports  on  its  operatloxas  under 
thU  bUl  (see.  404(b)). 

The  Pederml  Communications  Conunlsslon 
shall  submit  annually  to  Congress  a  report 
(1)  of  Ito  activities  and  actions  on  sntleom- 
peUtlve  practices  as  tbey  apply  to  the  com- 
munlcatlon  satellite  proframs;  (U)  and 
evaluation  of  the  actions  of  the  FCC  and  its 
recommendation  for  additional  leslslatlon 
considered  necessary  in  the  public  Interest 
(sec.  404(c)). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Also  I  will  incor- 
ix>rate  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
denying  the  assertion  that  the  A.T.  k  T. 
could  dominate  the  proposed  satellite 
corporation: 

17 JB.  DKPAmcKMT  or  JtTsncc. 
Wathington.  D.C..  June  21, 1992. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastobb, 
17.5.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  DjC. 

Dear  Sknatob  Pastors:  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  statement  by  Senator 
KETAUvm  during  the  debate  on  communica- 
tions satellite  legislation  (Conorxssional 
Reooro.  June  19.  1963,  p.  11055)  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  testified  before  congressional 
committees  that  In  my  opinion  A.T.  ft  T. 
could  dominate  the  proposed  satellite  cor- 
poration, whether  it  controUed  the  election 
of  any  director  or  not,  through  control  of 
the  corporation's  financing. 

I  assume  Senator  KErAuns  Is  referring 
to  my  answers  to  Senator  Btmxmotom  whUe 
I  was  testifying  before  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  on  March  7.  1962.  I  then  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  If 
ownership  of  the  corporation  were  limited 
to  the  carriers,  the  corporation  would  t>e 
largely  dejiendent  on  A.T.  &  T.  tor  financing, 
so  that  A.T.  &  T.  could  exercise  control 
without  electing  directors.  It  Is  clear  that 
my  March  7  opinion  was  given  In  the  con- 
text of  one  of  the  main  Issues  tlien  before 
the  Space  Committee,  namely,  whether 
ownership  of  the  propoeed  satellite  corpora- 
tion shoxild  be  confined  by  law  to  communi- 
cations ccnnmon  carriers  or  would  be  open 
to  the  public.  At  that  time  A.T.  ft  T.  and 
other  carriers  had  been  advocating  the  re- 
striction of  ownership  of  the  proposed  satel- 
lite corporation  to  the  carriers.  It  was  with 
respect  to  a  corporation  so  owned  that  I 
expressed  the  opinion  In  question,  becaxise 
such  a  corporation  would  be  dependent  upon 
Investment  by  the  carriers.  Investment  for 
which  A.T.  ft  T.  would  be  a  more  significant 
source  than  all  of  the  other  carriers  com- 
bined. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  In 
my  subsequent  testimony  at  the  hearings 
before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  or 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
which  expresses  the  opinion  cited  by  Senator 
KETAtrvKR  In  the  June  19  debate  with  re- 
spect to  a  satellite  corporation  that  would 
be  open  to  public  ownership  participation  as 
envisaged  by  the  kind  of  leglslaUon  reported 
4)y  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  June 
11  and  now  before  the  Senate.  However,  if 
there  Is  anything  In  any  of  my  testimony 
which  could  possibly  be  subject  to  such  an 
interpretation.  I  should  like  to  make  It 
clear  that  this  Is  not  and  was  not  my  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  the  kind  of  corporation 
proposed  In  the  bUl  now  before  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  dxB.  Katzxnbacb. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  CXyrrON.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chair 

recognizes    the     Senator     from     New 

Hampshire. 


Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Soiatar  yield  to  me? 

B«r.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ICAONUSON.  I  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastobkI  for  the  outstanding,  long,  and 
laborious  task  he  has  completed  in  con- 
nection with  the  complex  bUl  before  the 
Senate. 

I  think  it  would  be  fitting  to  commend 
also  Mr.  Nicholas  Zapple  of  the  commit- 
tee staff,  who  has  worked  long  and  hard 
on  the  subject. 

The  majority  leader  omitted  one  point 
in  reference  to  the  debate.  Nearly  all 
Senators  have  from  time  to  time  engaged 
in  extended  discussions — so-called  fili- 
busters— on  bills.  I  say  to  Senators  who 
opposed  the  bill  that  the  debate  on  the 
bill  was  one  of  the  very  few  discussions 
in  which  every  speech  that  was  made 
against  the  bill  was  germane  to  the  bill 
and  the  problem  itself.  I  think  the  op- 
ponents deserve  high  praise  for  that 
fact. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  in  extending  my  thanks  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate  formally,  to 
Nicholas  Zapple  for  the  fine  work  he 
did  in  supporting  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  handling  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I,  too,  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  handling  the  bill 
[Mr.  PastorkI  for  the  very  fine  way  in 
which  they  have  conducted  themselves 
throughout  this  tnring  debate.  Differing 
as  much  as  we  do,  I  must  say  that  in 
my  opinion  they  have  done  the  best  they 
could  to  accommodate  Senators. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  to  yield  the  floor  without  my  per- 
mission being  requestec.  Everything 
has  been  said,  and  it  is  probably  unnec- 
essary to  say  more.  But  I  did  ask  the 
Vice  President  to  recognize  me  for  one 
moment  while  Senators  were  still  pres- 
ent before  the  vote  on  passage  of  the 
biU. 

As  a  Republican  Senator  who  served 
cm  the  Subcommittee  on  Cwnmunica- 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
throughout  the  deliberations  and  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill,  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  fitting  and  proper  to  say  a  word  of 
sincere  commendation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore].  I  wanted  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  will  blaze  a 
trail  in  a  new  field.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  be  the 
last,  I  am  sure,  to  suggest  that  the  bill 
is  perfect.  Men  could  differ  upon  many 
points  in  the  bill.  Some  of  us  perhaps 
might  be  accused — though  I  believe  no 
Senator  could  be  accused  Justly — of  hav- 
ing a  subconscious  bias  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  by  reason  of  our  devotion  to  free 
enterprise  and  the  free  competitive 
system.  But  not  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  His  name 
on  the  report  as  a  Senator  associated 
with  the  bill  to  me,  at  least — and  I  be- 
lieve to  the  Senate  and  to  the  American 
people — guarantees  that  the  bill  is 
drawn  in  good  faith  for  the  protection 
of  the  public.    It  is  a  bill  for  the  good 


of  our  Nation  in  pushing  toward  the 
stars  in  this  new  field. 

I  served  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  on  the  commit- 
tee. He  labored  for  a  long  period  of 
time  with  his  characteristle  oooaclen- 
tious  attention.  He  has  had  the  unpleas- 
ant, and  at  times  painful  task,  of  guid- 
ing the  bill  through  the  Senate.  As  one 
who  served  with  him  on  the  committee 
and  who  sits  <m  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  wanted  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  the  Senate  and  the  oountary  should 
be  proud  and  aK>reciative  of  th6  work 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastors]  has  done  on  the  bill  to- 
day and  on  precedizig  days. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bUL  I 
have  not  taken  any  time  yet.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
Mil  a  question.  The  bill  has  been  with 
us  off  and  on  during  all  of  the  ixresent 
session.  It  was  before  one  committee 
for  nearly  2  weeks.  It  was  before  an- 
other committee  for  5  days.  There  were 
hearings  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  antitrust  phases  of  the  bUL  It  was 
officially  brought  before  the  Senate  on 
June  15  and  has  been  here  before  the 
Senate  off  and  on  ever  since. 

Yet  today  we  hear  that  the  opponents 
cannot  explain  why  the  bill  Is  the  big- 
gest giveaway  in  all  history  because  the 
Senate  is  operating  imder  a  gag  rule. 

Mr.  President,  the  leader  of  this  Mil 
and  I  have  beoi  voting  for  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  every  type  of  re- 
search. We  all  know  that  all  that  NASA 
has  learned  has  been  made  available  to 
all  the  scientists  of  this  Nation.  Is  there 
any  giveaway  in  this  bill  other  than  the 
opportunity  to  put  our  Government  Into 
a  new  type  of  qpending  which  many  of 
us  feel  comes  close  to  jodallsm? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  other  points  of  view.  Insofar  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  stake  my  name,  my 
reputation,  and  evenrthlng  I  have  worked 
for  in  55  years  that  in  my  opinion  It  is 
not  a  giveaway. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
delay  the  Senate.  However.  I  could  not 
let  this  opportunity  go  by,  since  I  was  un- 
til only  a  few  days  ago  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications,  and  have  sat  with 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  all 
through  the  hearings,  and  a  member  of 
the  Space  Committee,  and  sat  with  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  all  through 
the  hearings  of  that  committee,  without 
affirming  everything  that  has  been  said 
about  the  Senate  from  Rhode  Island 
[Bfr.  PastouI— about  his  diligence  and 
his  almost  uncanny  knowledge  not  only 
of  what  was  right  but  also  what,  after  a 
long  period  of  debate  on  the  flocn:.  would 
stand  up  impregnably. 

He  took  a  good  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  Space  Committee.  The  chairman 
of  the  Space  Committee  did  a  fine  Job  in 
that  regard.  I  supported  that  bill.  How- 
ever, I  beUeve  that  Johw  Pastou 
improved  it.  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  impregnability  to  my  opin- 
ion to  any  sound,  logical  criticism  on  any 
ground  upon  which  it  has  bem  crltteiaed. 
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I  ftMwwMwit  him  on  his  paticiiee  aod  his 
•km  in  bfitT^«<nwg  a  moat  dffBiealt  sltoa- 
ttan.  I  theraTore  wliti  to  ezpreas  my  ap- 
preetatkm  to  bim  m  a  member,  unto  re- 
cently, of  his  raboommlttee. 

Mr.  800TT.  Ut.  President,  u  the 
pwaat  raaldiiff  minority  member  of  the 
ODOUBUiiioatlcsui  Space  OommiUee,  I 
sboukl  Uke  to  add  my  comment  in  con- 
currenee  wl^  what  has  been  said  about 
the  patienoe  and  the  logic  and  the  clarity 
of  the  prMentatlom.  and  the  reasonabte- 
neas  and  tbe  aecnracy  of  the  statements 
made  by  tbe  leader  of  the  bm,  the  dis- 
tingulahed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

[Mr.PABTOU]. 

He  has  earned  the  continuinsr  and  in- 
ereasfnff  reject  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
very  proud  to  serve  with  him  on  his  sub- 
committee. I  congratulate  him  on  the 
mffwn^y  in  iidiieh  he  has  conducted  the 
long  and  tedkms  and  trying  processes  of 
the  bin  from  committee  to  the  floor  to 
tblsptrtnt. 

Mr.  KEATDfO.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
fmphatically  to  reiterate  the  statonents 
made  by  my  coUeagues  in  tbe  Senate  who 
serve  <m  the  subcommittee.  We  admire 
without  quallfleaUon  the  excellent  wortc 
done  by  our  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
Toaal.  and  on  his  intricate  knowledge 
of  this  very  Involved  subject.  That 
laiowledse  was  wnaring  and  a  real  ex- 
ample which  he  set  for  the  other  mem- 
ben  of  thff  subcommittee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  tbe  Senate  Communications 
Subcommittee  of  the  Conmkerce  Com- 
mittee which  aiq;>roved  this  bill.  I  am 
stnmtfly  in  favor  of  it.  I  very  strongly 
favored  it  in  ocmmittee,  and  I  am 
strongly  In  favor  of  Its  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

I  feel  that  It  is  necessary  for  us,  as  a 
Nation,  to  do  everything  possible  to  move 
ahead  in  all  phases  of  our  space  program. 
The  pending  Ull  ronresents  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  makes  full  use  of  all 
the  scientiflc  knowledge  available  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

I  regret  the  delay  which  has  taken 
place,  but  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  Hear- 
ing final  passage. 

I  could  not  support  the  cloture  peti- 
tion, since  I  have  been  a  stanch  defender 
of  free  and  unlimited  debate  throiighout 
my  tenure  in  the  Senate.  While  I  regret 
that  cloture  was  resorted  to,  I  feel  that 
the  best  Interests  of  our  country  will  be 
served  by  the  prompt  passage  of  KSL 
11040. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastobx], 
who  did  an  excellent  Job  in  committee 
and  as  Senator  in  charge  of  tbe  bill  on 
the  floor.  I  should  also  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kaaal,  who  took  such  a 
leading  part  as  chairman  of  the  Space 
Committee  and  who  has  done  magnifi- 
cent work  In  support  of  ttils  Important 
piece  ol  legislation. 

Mr.  UOHQ  of  T.rfHiisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent* I  b(v»e  we  will  not  overdo  this 
good  wffl.  [Laughter.]  So  far  as  my 
feelings  about  the  bill  are  concerned. 


they  have  not  changed  one  bit.  The 
Senate,  in  passing  the  bill,  will  do  so 
after  hearing  only  about  half  of  what 
I  had  intended  to  say  on  the  bill  during 
the  15  hours  that  I  spoice  on  it.  Per* 
haps  I  ooold  have  convinced  some  Sen» 
ators  to  change  their  minds,  if  they  had 
been  able  to  hear  me  for  the  other  15 
hours  or  more  that  I  had  intended  to 
speak  on  it.  However,  the  cloture  rule 
was  Imposed,  and  I  could  not  make  the 
sketch.  1  wanted  to  make.  I  thereforei 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed! 
in  the  Record  remarks  ttiat  I  would] 
have  made  had  I  been  able  to  make 
them,  if  the  cloture  petition  had  not 
beoi  submitted  on  Saturday  and| 
adopted  on  Tuesday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state'^i 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thej 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
nz.  macT7i.ATiOR  to  pmoTBcr  thk  pttbljc  inter* 

■ST THX     FKDKEAI.     COMMX7NICATIOMS     COM>; 

lUSSZOK 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  discussing 
today,  HR.  11040,  depends  very  heavily  oa 
the  Federal  Ckimmunlcatlons  Commission  to 
protect  the  public  Interest. 

I  regret  to  say  that  In  this  respect  this  blttj 
Is  based  on  phantasy  and  Illusion,  and  thll^ 
is  confirmed  by  the  record  of  the  Federal 
Ckanmunlcatlons  Commission. 

It  Is  Incumbent  on  us,  therefore,  that  wa 
examine  this  record  very  carefully. 

First.  I  would  Uke  to  analyze  the  role  oH 
the  FCC  in  regard  to  commxmlcatlons  sateli 
lltes,  and  then  the  effectiveness  of  the  TCCU 
oonmon  carrier  and  especially  telephone  regn 
ulatory  fxmction.  j 

My  analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion  (1)| 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commisx 
■Ion  has  been  and  Is  using  its  public  role  U) 
foster  the  Interests  of  the  communlcatlonif 
common  carrier  companies,  especially  thels^ 
efforts  to  obtain  a  private  monopoly  of  con>-f 
munications  sateUites.  This  is,  in  my  Judg-> 
ment.  to  tbe  detriment  of  tbe  Interest  at 
the  general  public. 

It  leads  to  the  conclusion  (2)  that  ft 
shell  game  is  being  played  on  the  rest  of  th4 
admlnlBtration.  the  Congress  and  the  Amer-* 
lean  public  In  which  the  alleged  "regula* 
tlon"  which  the  FOC  is  said  to  practice  oti 
the  companies  Is  the  shell  beneath  whlcil 
lies  an  uncontrollable  private  monopoly. 

It  leads  to  the  eoncluclon  (3)  that  nel'*^ 
ther  this  FCC  nor  any  other  so-called  regt 
ulatory  machinery  is  capable  of  coping  with 
the  fantastic  grant  of  privilege  which  wouUf 
be  given  away  by  a  decision  to  turn  thi 
communications  satellites  over  to  the  pri'f 
Tate  oorpixtitlon  which  this  bill  seeks  a> 
establlah. 

1.  Mole  of  FCC  in  communications  satellit«$ 

What  has  been  the  role  of  the  FCC  In  r«f 
gard  to  communications  satellites? 

The  FOC  has  the  responsibility  for  allocate- 
Ing  to  nongovernmental  uses  the  radl^ 
spectrum  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
technical  matter  clearly  within  its  range  o{ 
expertise  in  tills  special  field. 

Is  the  FCC  possessed  of  expertise  on  comt- 
munications  satellite  technology?  Only  f^ 
the  extent  that  it  is  told  about  it  by  th« 
military  and  elvUian  proctirement  and  r«>- 
seardi  and  development  agencies  of  the  Oott- 
emment  and  by  private  Industry.  It  coat- 
ducts  no  substantial  original  research  er 
development  work  in  this  area  itself.  Mk|. 
Minow  testified  that  the  FCC  has  no  self 
entlsts  or  engineers.  ,  j 

2.  Authority  of  FCC  \\ 

The    only   other    basis   for    concern    wltlk 

communications   satellites   which   the    FOl^; 

has  rests  on  the  statement  of  legislative  pviff- 

pose    for   the    creation   of    the    Commissioia 


which  says,  *Tor  the  purpose  of  regulating 
interstate  and  foreign  commerca  ia  oom- 
miuiicstion  by  wire  and  radio  so  as  to  make 
available,  so  far  as  possible,  to  aU  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  a  rapid.  eScient, 
nationwide,  and  worldwide  wire  and  radio 
communication  serrice  with  adequate  fa- 
cilities at  reasonable  charges  •••.••  (Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  sec. 
1),  a  section  of  the  act  wlilch  directs  the 
Commission  to  keep  itself  informed  at  to 
technical  developments  and  improvements 
in  wire  and  radio  communication  so  that 
the  benefits  of  new  Inventions  and  devel- 
opments Daay  be  made  available  to  tlkc  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  (sec.  218),  and 
another  section  which  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  study  new  uses  far  radio,  pro- 
vide for  experimental  uses  of  frequencies, 
and  generally  encourage  the  larger  and  more 
eflTective  use  of  radio  in  the  public  Interest 
(sec.  303g).  Certain  regulatory  respooalbUl- 
ties  as  to  the  reafonableness  of  rates  and 
the  provision  of  service  by  common  carriers 
are  also  Included. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  as 
amended,  however,  gives  the  FCC  no  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  organizational  form  for 
the  conduct  of  a  communications  activity. 
It  gives  it  no  authority  to  determine  when 
and  how  business  organizations  engaged  In 
common  carrier  commvmlcatlons  may  con- 
d\ict  foreign  relations  for  the  United  States. 
It  gives  It  no  authority  to  determine  when 
and  how  communications  common  carrters 
may  merge;  Indeed  mergers  of  cable  and 
radio  companies  are  forbidden  (sec.  314). 
The  act  does  not  even  give  the  Commission 
explicit  authority  to  recconmend  to  Con- 
gress amendments  to  the  act  or  new  legis- 
lation (except  with  respect  to  safety  of  life 
and  property — sec.  4(k)). 

3.  H.R.  11040  creates  merger  of  communica- 
tions carriers 

In  effect  the  bills  now  proposed  create  a 
merger  of  the  Intematloiial  carriers.  It  Is 
therefore  relevant  to  consider  the  kinds  of 
public  policy  considerations  which  have  been 

taken  into  account  in  earlier  attempts  at 
merger.  We  are  here  dealing  with  (I)  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  which 
enjoys  a  monopoly  of  oversea  telephone 
service,  (2)  two  companies  which  share  the 
undersea  telegraph  cable  business  which 
divide  the  great  bulk  of  the  oversea  radio- 
telegraph traffic  (RCA  Communications. 
Inc.,  and  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.). 

Over  the  past  30  years  a  number  of  efforts 
have  been  made  by  telegraph  companies  and 
by  assorted  Government  agencies  to  get 
agreement  among  themselves  and  from  Con- 
gress on  legislation  which  would  permit 
some  kind  of  permissive  or  mandatory  merger 
of  these  cable  and  radio  carriers.  As  the 
report  of  the  President's  Communications 
Policy  Board  said  in  1951 : 

"Proposals  for  merger  of  American  com- 
panies providing  cable  and  radio-telegraph 
services  have  provoked  vigorous  debate  ever 
since  radio  emerged  as  a  practical  means 
of  international  communications.  The  tra- 
ditional American  policy  against  monopoly 
has  affected  this  debate  throughout.  •  •  • 
Fundamental  to  this  problem  is  the  possi- 
bility offered  by  radio  of  providing,  with 
relatively  small  capital  outlay,  circuit  ca- 
pacity exceeding  the  normal  req\ilrements 
of  international  communications.  This 
raised  difficult  economic  questions  of  cost  of 
service,  and  the  future  profitability  of  cables 
in  the  face  of  radio  competition.    •   •   • 

"Several  of  the  companies  have  asked  per- 
mission to  merge  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
deficits.  From  time  to  time,  some  Govern- 
ment departments  have  favored  consolida- 
tions for  reasons  of  national  defense,  con- 
servation of  radio  frequencies,  or  for  other 
reasons,  while  other  Government  depart- 
ments have  opposed  consolidation.    Borne  of 
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these  agencies  have  shifted  their  poaitions 
from  time  to  time  on  the  deelrabUlty  of  one 
or  another  form  of  merger.  At  no  time  have 
all  tbe  intereeted  executive  agencies  been  in 
agreement  oa  this  iamie.  As  of  May  1960, 
this  was  stlU  the  case. 

"The  move  for  merger  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational record  communications  (tele- 
graph) has  never  been  able  to  win  complete 
congressional  support  because  of  tradition- 
al resistance  to  monopoly.  Numerous  hear- 
ings have  been  held  by  committees  of  the 
Congress,  but  no  legislation  has  resulted" 
(pp.  iBi-isa). 

Here  we  see  that  there  Is  a  geniUne  tradi- 
tion Of  congressional  opposition  to  a  nuerger 
where  esssntiallf  the  same  factors  are  in- 
volved as  In  commimlcatlons  ■ateilites;  the 
desire  of  a  vested  interest  In  a  potentially 
obsolete  technique  to  obtain  freedom  from 
competition  froin  a  new  and  more  economi- 
cal technique.  Also,  we  must  remembw  that 
in  aU  these  decades  proposals  which  would 
merge  telephone  (voice)  with  record  com- 
munications were  not  even  given  serious 
consideration. 

4.  Destruction  of  Government -owned  Com- 
munications System  after  World  War  II 

Two  attempts  to  get  congressional  approv- 
al for  merger  of  these  international  tele- 
graph c<»nmon  Ciuriers  are  directly  relevant 
to  the  present  conununlcations  satellite  Is- 
sue. The  first  of  these  was  in  IMfi  when 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Intenrtate  Commerce  on  Senate 
Resolution  187.  We  were  then  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  and  the  testimony  from 
the  Army,  the  Kavy  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications CoDunisslon  was  that  the  Army 
radio  communications  system  alone  con- 
sisted of  some  1162  million  worth  of  the 
latest  type  of  equipment  which  would  be 
dismantled.  Of  this  equipment.  $116  mU- 
llon  worth  was  overseas,  and  General  Ingles 
testified  that  aixiut  half  of  it  would  not 
need  to  be  moved  In  order  to  serve  commer- 
cial purposes.  At  that  time  the  combined 
net  Investment  for  international  service  of 
all  of  the  Intemjitional  common  carrier*  was 
not  quite  SSa  mlUlon.  and  they  had  a  total 
of  6,000  emplo3'ees.  Considerable  tnterest 
was  expressed  in  the  utilization  of  this  latest 
type  radio  plant  scattered  around  the  wcn-ld. 
But  the  equipm>:nt  was  dismantled  and  dis- 
posed of.  This  was  the  most  recent  give- 
away of  a  publicly  owned  communication 
system  prior  to  HH.  11040,  the  present  pro- 
posal of  communications  lateUltes. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  testimony  of  those 
hearings:  Mr.  Porter,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Federal    Commv nlcatlons.   was   testifying: 

"Mr.  POBTsa.  I  beUeve  that  the  gentlemen 
of  thU  committee  liave  had  the  prlvUege  of 
witnessing  the  tremendous  modem  and  ef- 
ficient Army  and  Navy  communications  sys- 
tems which  ha\'e  been  buUt  up  during  the 
war.  In  his  tastimony  before  your  oonx- 
mittee.  Admiral  Redman  gave  you  some  In- 
dication of  the  Government's  investment 
in  the  Navy  B>-stem  atone,  which,  as  you 
know.  U  smaller  than  that  of  the  Army.  •  *  * 
"The  Chazbiun  [Senator  Burton  Wheeler]. 
Frankly,  when  you  take  into  considerattosi 
the  Investment  that  tbe  Oovemment  al- 
ready has  •  •  •  and  if  you  further  take  into 
consideration  tlutt  there  are  only  8,000  em- 
ployees in  this  Industry  In  this  country.  I  am 
rather  Inclined  to  acree  with  what  Owen  D. 
Toung  said  some  years  ago.  that  perhaps 
international  oommunicatlixis  ought  to  be 
owned  completely  by  the  Oovemment. 

"I  am  not  In  favor  ot  Oovemment  owner- 
ship. gensraUy.  lug^y  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  bave  buUt  up  a  tremendous 
bxireaucracy  and  ingreassd  centralisation  o< 
power.  But  here  U  quite  a  different  situa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me.  where  we  are  dMllng 
with  an  InstrummtaUty  of  such  national 
importanos  to  the  Army  and  the  Havy  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  our  Oovamment  gen- 


erally. When  we  have  this  tremendous 
Government  investment,  if  you  are  {woposlng 
to  turn  It  over  to  a  private  monopoly,  I 
wlU  confess  I  am  extremely  doubtful  about 
It. 

"One  thing  is  important.  It  seems  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  that 
fact — ^that  to  transfer  all  of  this  equipment 
to  BOfne  private  monopoly  might  have  a  very 
bad  effect. 

"Mr.  PosTB.  That  is  the  point  I  was  going 
to  undertake  to  discuss. 

"Senator  Capshabt.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  think 
that  is  a  most  Important  factor. 

"The  CHATSMAir.  Tes:  I  woidd  not  Uke  at 
the  moment  to  see  turned  over  to  a  mo- 
nopoly this  tremendous  establishment  which 
has  been  created  by  our  military  in  time  of 
war;  at  any  rate,  not  without  proper  safe- 
gxiards.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  favoring  a  monopoly;  I  do  not  want  to 
see  a  monopoly  establl^ed  and  be  owned 
privately  with  this  tremendous  amount  of 
equipment  which  has  been  piu'chased  and 
paid  for  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  very 
perplexing  problem. 

"One  suggestion  that  occtirs  to  me,  from 
what  I  have  heard  so  far,  Is  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  better — looking  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  betterment  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  and  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  Nation  in  the  future,  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  businessmen  of  this 
country — to  have  this  system  In  Government 
hands.  Then  we  would  be  able  to  direct  the 
carrier  to  go  into  various  areas  and  terri- 
tories whenever  it  is  beneficial  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  not  simply  on  the  basis  of 
giving  service  to  derive  a  profit  for  a  private 
company." 

5.  Conflict  of  national  interest* 
In  the  same  1946  hearings  the  Chairman 
of  the  FCC.  PavU  A.  Porter,  advised  Congress 
about  a  number  of  points  where  the  pubUc 
Interest  was  not  identified  with  that  of  the 
common  carriers.  He  pointed  out  the 
"deadly  pu-allel"  between  the  poesibUlty  of 
a  merged  company  favoring  its  investment 
in  an  obsolete  technology  and  the  experi- 
ence of  British  Cables  and  Wireless.  He 
warned  that  "•  •  •  managements  of  oom- 
munications  companies  may  at  times  be  in 
a  poeltlon  of  serving  Interests  other  than  our 
own  national  interests.  At  the  International 
C<»imunlcations  Conference  held  In  Warsaw 
in  1936,  at  which  the  United  States  was  rep- 
resented by  its  Government  ofllclals,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  connected  with  our  n.8.  car- 
riers wen  present  and  actively  participated 
in  the  Conference  as  members  of  delegatloBs 
of  certain  Latin  American  countries.  Such 
sittiatlons  and  the  circumstances  whereby 
oiu*  carriers  may,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
protecting  their  local  interests  at  foreign 
points,  engage  in  political  activity  within  the 
foreign  country,  raise  serious  considerations 
which  I  think  this  committee  should  take 
Into  account.  A  glance  at  a  chart  which 
I  have  submitted  •  •  •  will  show  the  ez- 
tensiveness  of  the  Interests  of  the  I.T.  ft  T. 
in  foreign  countries.  Its  large  financial  stake 
in  buslnees  ventures  In  foreign  countries  Is 
Indicative  of  the  potential  ooniUct  of  its  in- 
terest as  an  operator  of  UA.  communica- 
tions with  Its  interest  in  the  protection  of 
foreign  holdings." 

At  this  point.  Senator  Burton  Wheeler, 
chairman,  said,  ''They  were  able  to  play  pol- 
iUcs  sometimes  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
their  own  commerce  or  business  and  to  the 
detriment  at  their  own  eotmtry,  but  always 
to  protect  their  own  Interests  In  foreign 
countries."  Mr.  Porter  agreed.  stoUng  that 
73  percent  of  the  total  I.T.  ft  T.  Investment 
represented  Investment  in  lubeldlaries  and 
was  in  companies  whose  principal  assets 
were  In  subsidiaries  located  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  FOC  In  104B  took  the  poslttc» 
that  "the  interests  of  any  company  titat  has 
as  mush  as  7t  percent  in  foreign  countries 


cannot  be  as  strongly  allisd  with  the  inter- 
ests of  this  ootmtry  as  one  which  is  owned 
sc^ely  and  entirely  by  Interests  In  tills  coun- 
try."    And   It  stumiartaed   its  position  on 
this  and  related  otmfllcts  of  interest  in  a  way 
which  contrasts  very  sharply  with  the  poUey 
of  the  present  FCC.    The  position  of  tha 
Federal   Communications   Commission   was 
that  "there  should  be  no  plaoe  in  the  unified 
company  for  any  such  conflicts  at  Intersat. 
Controls  must  therefore  be  provided  to  as- 
sure that  it  contains  no  elements  whitih  are 
afflllated  with  foreign  interests  or  connected 
with  foreign  operatltms.    By  the  same  token, 
the  company  should  be  divorced  ot  aflllla- 
tions  with  domestic  communications  opera- 
tions, if  we  are  to  presnve  separate  domestic 
and  international  operations.    Similariy.  it 
shoiild  have  no  Interlocking  interests  with 
communications  manufacturing  operations. 
The    unified    company    wlU    have    dealings 
with  these  two  fields  for  the  evitfiange  of 
traffic  and  the  pvirchaae  of  equipmant.  and 
the  existence  of  the  influence  at  thess  two 
fields   within   the   unified   company   would 
Jeopardise  the  effectuation  at  arrangements 
on  theee  matters  on  an  arm's-length  heals. 
"The  unified  company  should,  thecvfcre,  be 
entirely  free  of  any  connection  with  alien 
intorests,  either  in  its  ownership  or  its  man- 
agement.   There  should  be  no  alBllatloa  or 
connection  of  any  kind,  direct  or  indlreet. 
between  the  unified  ocmpany  and  penons 
having    business    Interests    within   foreign 
countries  or  Interests  in  domestic  communi- 
cations   or    communlcatlons-manufaetarlng 
activlUes." 

0.  FCC  espouse*  merger  of  telegraph  car- 
riers to  meet  competition  of  telephone 
company. 

Tlie  other  proposed  merger  legislation  for 
International  telegraph  eommoa  carriers 
was  that  of  1060.  In  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Interstate  Commeroe  Committoe 
in  that  year,  the  FOO,  contrary  to  IMS 
it  did  not  approve  the 
espoused  the  mergsr  proposal  which  the 
major  ttfegraph  carrisn  deslrsd.  In  dolag 
so  it  ignored  the  elements  affecting  ths  na- 

tlonal  interest  to  which,  as  X  have  shown. 
the  1946  Onmmlsslon  gave  serious  con- 
sideration. TiM  rationale  for  tha  FOOt 
posiUon  in  1960  was  In  essenes  this:  Tttm 
telephone  company  had  in  the  mWlflftles 
opened  its  tmnsstlantle  votes  cable  wtaidi 
permitted  bmarthanrt  aerrloe.  Tlie  mlUtarj 
required  Integrated  voloe-reeortf  suiilue 
which  could  be  aooommodated  by  althar 
the  BeU  cables  or  by  similar  cablss  whida 
might  be  laid  by  a  telsgn^ilh  cairlar.  It 
wss  outside  the  financial  capacity  of  each 
of  the  major  telegrai^  carriers  to  build  cam- 
petltlve  broadband  caldas.  While  ttta  tels- 
graph  carrtera  were  than  in  sound  flnandal 
condlUoDs.  their  future  was  JeopanUasd  by 
their  InablUty  to  provide  ooaa^Mtltlve  facul- 
ties. Tlierefore.  permissive  msrysr  ot  the 
telegraph  carriers  was  recommended.  It  Is 
relevant  to  tbe  present  situatian  In  regard 
to  communlcatians  satellited  to  note  that 
the  FOC  told  the  Senate  committee: 

"Authorisation  to  the  carriers  to  provide 
such  a  fadUty  [broadband  cattle]  Jointly 
would,  in  essence,  create  the  Tsry  m«i|ar 
^^ilch  U  the  subject  of  the  leglslatlnn  undsr 
consideration  without  any  of  the  safeguards 
for  the  pubUc  Interest  which  are  not  saa- 
bodled  In  the  bill  and  the  Ootnmlsslon'is 
suggested  amendments." 

At  that  tlms  the  military  endotssd  the 
FOCis  reocmmendatlfms,  Imt  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  opposed  them.  I  want  to 
emphaslae,  however,  that  ttM  FOO  la  thoa* 
hearings  was  pursuing  the  gsnulna  hlsfeorioal 
tradltKm  of  "'^'"^^'"'"g  cosopatttlon  be- 
tween tbe  voice  (tdepbcoe) 
the  record  (telegraph) 
there  waa  no  aoggastiaa  frosa  any 
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th*t  a  iu«t«r  -of  Mtopbon*  mud  record  eom- 
jxaaOeaXiaom  waa  dealrsble.  Indeed,  tbe 
CommtHlan  OTnpHiMiwid  tli«  rtiativeweak- 
xMm  at  tba  «omblxied  telegnph  carrten  In 
xeUitlon  to  tb«  tdephone  giant  as  an  arpi- 
ment  for  tbe  merger: 

"Tt  would  appear  to  us  that  tbe  only  op- 
portuntty  for  tbe  tntemattonal  telegraph  In- 
dustrf  to  Tff*«w**«t»  its  competitive  position 
■s  agalaSt  telepbooy  ircnOA  be  to  permit  It 
to  merge,  sjtid  to  encourage  It  to  secure  as 
qutekly  as  posdfale  the  broadband  faculties 
eaeenttal  to  modem  service.  The  malnte- 
nano*  of  mtemal  competition  In  the  Inter- 
natlcmal  telegrai^  liulustry  today  would 
adverMIy  affect  eompetttlon  between  teleg- 
raiihy  and  telephone  In  the  1960*^.  In  this 
comneetton  we  note  that  at  present  the  seven 
compethug  telegraph  carriers  In  the  United 
States  haw  a  combined  rate  base  of  less 
than  189  million,  whereas  the  plant  of 
A.T.  St  T.'s  Xxtng  Lines  Division  alone  ap- 
proximates tl%  billion. 

The  fate  of  this  merger  proposal  was  the 
same  as  of  Its  predecessors.  Congress  re- 
fused to  approve  it. 

7.  SateUites  permit  tntegratUm  of  communi- 
cation technology 

Into  tbls  setting  came  communications 
sateUttaa.  And  they  brought  with  them  a 
teehaology  whldk  Invites  operational  inte- 
gratloci.  not  pust  ai  eaUe  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, but  o<  voice  and  record  eommunlca- 
tloosL  Whereas  htatorlcaUy  there  had  been 
a  dear  dUttnetloa  between  the  capacities  of 
equipment  for  handling  telegraph  commu- 
nlcationa  and  t^ephone  communications, 
communlcatloins  satellites  obliterate  theee 
distinctions.  They  provide  a  high-capacity 
accommodation  for  all  previous  electronic 
commnnleationa  asrvlees  and  they  open  up 
the  possibility  of  new  types  of  service. 

Bttt  an  Important  distinction  must  be 
made.  Integration  and  tmlfleatlon  of  com- 
nranleatlons  equipment,  as  a  matter  of 
aetoal  opermtloa,  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire taitegration  and  tmifloatian  of  the 
bTMlnesB  or  other  organlsatlaos  which  ad- 
mlnistsr  the  aetmd  operations.  {Otherwise 
we  could  not  have  what  we  have  long  had. 
Integrated  operation  of  transatlantic  tele- 
ph<me  cables  whers  the  organlsatlcm  at  (me 
end  Is  a  Government  agency  and  the  or- 
ganiaatlom  at  the  other  end  Is  a  ccmmaerdal 
company.)  Integratloa  of  eonununicatlcms 
technology  and  operaUona  Is  now  possible 
through  the  satellites,  not  only  for  part  of 
an  industry,  but  for  ths  communications 
equipment  of  a  wlMle  nation,  and  even  per- 
haps within  tbe  foreseeable  future  for  tbe 
whole  world.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
create  ths  kind  of  world  operating  arganlaa- 
tlon.  today,  wliieh  would  exerelae  managerial 
centred  over  the  oonmranieatioas  satellites 
for  all  nations.  But  both  technological 
pressures  and  ths  need  to  avoid  nudsar  de- 
struction may  push  us  Invariably  In  this  di- 
rectloD. 

At  the  national  level  we  have  not  faced  ths 
proMem  of  organisation  and  oimtrol  of  the 
satellites  on  Its  meriU.  If  we  did.  we  would 
have  to  consider  this  problem  as  composed 
of  two  parts:  (1)  What  kind  of  physical 
plant*  with  liow  much  integration  and  uni- 
fication of  the  facilities,  both  on  the  ground 
and  in  orbit,  do  we  want  to  have?  And.  (2) . 
reoognisfaig  that  many  dlffBrsnt  kinds  of  or- 
ganiaatioas  might  share  in  the  use  of  that 
plant,  wiM*  kind  of  orgaalaatlons  do  we 
want  to  have?  Some  of  ths  ^qiasst Ions  w« 
haw  to  sak    (a>  Do  «•  want  to  ass  ths  oM 


into  on*  s&tltyf  (b)  Do  ws  want  to  sea 
♦kmwh  iiiaionQ  ^Irith  ths  telsnhons  organisa- 
tion Into  %  muoh  bigfv  sntityf  (c)  Do  wa 
want  to  tuKf  ft  eaaummloatlons  latelllts  or- 
ganlasd  tflkhr  npanti  owntrtfiipf  A  da- 
cistaB  IB  ftwat  of  ■■pawls  ownsisLlp  for  ths 
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cable  company  on.  the  one  hand  and  the  tele- 
phone company  on  the  other.  In  this  event, 
the  undesirable  effects  at.  private  monopoly 
would  be  cheeked  if  not  eliminated. 

a.  Role  of  A.T.  it  T.  and  FCC  in  determina- 
tion  of  satellite   communications   policy 

Before  theee  questions  could  be  even  dis- 
cussed, the  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Co.,  the  biggest  private  monopoly  In  the 
world,  was  prepared  to  make  Its  move  to  fit 
the  satellites  to  its  organizational  and  i>oUcy 
pattern.  And  the  PCC,  judged  by  Its  words 
and  actions,  was  ready  to  do  Its  prompting. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  In  the  pre- 
ceding several  decades,  the  furthest  the  PCC 
went  In  advocating  International  common 
carrier  merger  was  to  espouse  one  limited 
to  the  telegraph  carriers.  And  It  did  that 
with  appropriate  respect  for  the  legislative 
prerogative  of  Congress.  But  beginning  In 
early  1961,  In  the  course  of  sponsoring  pri- 
vate ovmershlp  of  communications  satellites, 
the  role  of  the  PCC  became  one  of  creating  an 
organization  and  policy  which  would  ac- 
complish operatlcmal  imlflcatlon — de  facto 
merger — of  the  major  international  common 
carriers  of  both  telephone  and  telegraph 
traffic,  and  of  placing  this  merged  entity 
firmly  In  the  hands  of  private  monopoly.  In 
this  connection.  General  Sarnoff  In  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Harris  committee  says  that 
the  "Inevitable  result"  of  the  privately  owned 
satellite  corporation  would  be  merger  of  the 
carriers  in  a  "legalized  monopoly."  The 
Intended  effect  of  the  POCs  plans  was  to 
create  the  desired  private  organization  and 
policy  and  then  to  present  it  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  for  congressional  rubherstamp- 
Ing.  The  telegraph  carriers  wllly-nllly  are 
carried  along.  RCA  was  not  too  happy  about  - 
the  A.T.  &  T.-domlnated  monopoly.  Western 
Union  opposed  certain  important  featiires  ol 
the  plan.  Of  the  major  telegraph  carriers, 
only  I.T.  Si  T.  seems  happy  with  the  plan. 

Bedazzled  by  the  wrapping  in  the  glamor 
of  rocketry  and  outer  space,  and  considerate 
of  the  new  administration's  need  for  rapid 
progress  in  demonstrating  capability  In  the 
development  of  outer  space,  the  Congress 
seems  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  cope 
with  this  concentrated  and  relentless  drive 
by  A.T.  &  T. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  and  Congress- 
man has  been  visited  by  A.  T.  &  T.  task 
forces  from  their  home  areas.  The  lobbying 
has  been  such  as  was  never  seen  before  in. 
Congress.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  these  lobbying  activities,  let  me  quote 
Senator  IfoOEB,  who  made  this  statement 
before  his  colleagiies  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: 

"The  pressures  that  have  already  been 
mounted  on  this  question  are  considerable. 
I  think  the  activities  of  one  group  that  have 
besesched  me  and  beseeched  every  Member 
of  Congress  with  our  homegrown  citizenry  on 
this  very  complex  question  is  typlcfU  of  how 
Important  the  issue  has  beccMne;  but  it  alsa 
has  suggested  how  little  most  of  us  know 
about  it.  It's  the  case  ctf  the  blind  talking 
to  the  bUnd  about  something  thaf  s  going  to 
require  the  greatest  degree  of  farsightedness; 
and  I  would  hops  that  these  pressures  will 
relent  so  that  we  may  proceed  with  whatever 
Ood-given  intelligence  any  man  has.  Instead 
of  being  crowded  and  warped  and  pinched 
by  pressures  from  one  group  or  another  to 
be  preferred  over  their  competitors  for  this 
system." 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Administration  has  worked  eloeely 
with  tbe  FCC  in  promoting  thle  giveaway, 
but  that  tbe  Departiaaent  of  Justlee  and  other 
ageneiee  liave  tried  to  put  on  the  brakes. 
The  isenee  are  not  fuUy  stated  and  openly 
fsMd.  SkJiaai  obseore  the  leiaee.  but.  Mr. 
Preatdmt.  what, Is  raaUy  at  stake  U  the 
greateet  ^veaway  in  Am«iean  history. 

As  fkr  as  puUie  svldsncs  U  eoooemed. 
the  intfnstrye  oampalgn  through  Govern- 
ment agencies  began  before  the  FCC's  open 


Involvement.  In  October  1940,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  in  a  speech  said,  "Tradi- 
tionally, oonununlcatlons  services  in  this 
country  have  been  provided  by  privately 
financed  carriers  competing  with  one  another 
to  serve  the  public  Interest  under  Federal 
controls  and  regulations.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  change  that  policy  with  the  ad- 
vent of  communications."  On  December 
30,  1960,  a  White  Hoxise  statement  released 
by  Mr.  Haggerty  used  virtually  the  same 
words.  The  FCC's  first  public  statement  on 
the  campaign  was  released  on  February  38, 
1961,  and  it  consisted  of  a  most  curious 
document,  headed  "Memorandimi  of  Under- 
standing Between  PCC  and  NASA  on  Re- 
spective Civil  Space  Communications  Activi- 
ties," the  relevant  operative  provisions  of 
which  were  that  both  agencies  ■*•  •  •  aozxa 
the  following  propositions  as  guidelines  for 
the  coordinated  conduct  of  their  respective 
activities : 

"(1)  The  earliest  practicable  realization 
of  a  commercially  operable  communication 
satellite  system  is  a  national  objective. 

"(2)  The  attainment  of  this  urgent  na- 
tional objective  in  the  field  of  conunu- 
nlcatlons  may  be  accomplished  through 
concerted  action  by  existing  agencies  of 
Government  and  private  enterprise. 

"(3)  The  statutory  authority  of  NASA  and 
the  PCC  appears  adequate  to  etuble  each 
agency  to  proceed  expeditiously  with  the  re- 
search and  development  activities  necessary 
to  achieve  a  commercially  operable  commu- 
nication satellite  system.  Special  problems 
which  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
regulation  of  a  commercially  operable  system 
are  being  explored  by  both  agencies,  and 
may  result  in  legislative  recommendations 
at  a  later  date. 

"(4)  In  accordance  with  the  traditional 
policy  of  conducting  international  communi- 
cations services  through  private  enterprise 
subject  to  Government  regulation,  private 
enterprise  should  be  encouraged  to  under- 
take development  and  utilization  of  satellite 
systems  for  public  communication  serrices. 

"(7)  The  FCC,  In  appropriate  coofieratlon 
with  other  Government  agencies,  will  con- 
tinue to  direct  its  activities  in  this  field 
toward  the  development  of  communications 
policy  and  the  implementation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  space  telecommunications  technology 
through  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  U.S. 
conunon  carriers." 

9.  Usurpation  of  policymaking  power  by  FCC 

Now,  let  us  reriew  the  activities  of  the 
PCC  in  the  past  year : 

1 .  Its  acts  of  commission. 

The  PCC's  most  Important  act  of  com- 
mission In  regard  to  communications  Satel- 
lites was,  in  my  opinion,  the  usurpation  of 
policymaking  power  which  this  "Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding"  revealed.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  PCC  has  no  statutory  basis 
for  making  national  policy  concerning  the 
style  of  organization  and  operation  of  a 
radical  technical  Innovation  such  as  com- 
munications satellites.  And  the  many  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Act  vriilch 
apply  the  antitrust  laws  to  various  features 
of  the  commercial  actlritles  within  the 
POC's  regulatory  powers,  together  with  the 
legislative  history  of  proposals  for  merger 
of  International  communications  carriers 
would  seem  to  leave  the  PCC  no  legal  foot- 
ing for  this  usurpation.  And  Indeed  the 
Commission  sometlmee  speaks  to  Oongrsss 
In  terms  whldi  suggest  that  a  legal  baals 
for  its  actlvltlee  is  obvloui  or  onneeeeeary. 
Thue,  Oommlssloner  OraTsn.  iinelliig  for 
the  FOG  before  yomr  SbbsII  Dusiusss  Com- 
mittee's Monopoly  Subooounlttee  last  An- 
g\»t,iald: 

**7lM  OatamimAan*9  efforti  vre 
the  oonvletlon  that  satellite  > 
wiU  and  should  take  its 
framework  of  our  private  enterprise  eyo- 
tem,  under  which  public  communlcationi 
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faculties  are  owned  and  operated  by  private 
companies  subject  to  Oovemment  regtila- 
tlon.  IUb  oisnvletloB  Is  consistent  with 
congreeelonal  policy  eipreesed  in  tbe  Com- 
munications Act  of  lOM.  as  amsnded.** 

Ttis  FOCs  treatmsat  of  ths  quastloa  of  Its 
policymaking  avthortty  Is  utterty  abeurd. 
For  while  the  act  permits  private  operation 
of  communicatlona  carriera,  it  does  not  pre- 
scribe it.  It  wctuld  be  equally  valid  to  argue 
the  opposite:  by  remaining  silent  on  the 
ownership  of  tbe  then  known  means  of  com- 
munications, Oangre—  ieeei»ed  a  free  hand 
for  Itself  with  respect  to  such  new  tech- 
niques as  the  satellites.  Tou  will  not  find 
in  the  hearinffi  or  debatee  on  this  act  any 
prophetic  vision  of  communications  satel- 
lites, nor  of  the  problems  of  policy  and  or- 
ganization which  they  present.  Indeed, 
Where  the  service  was  inherently,  that  Is 
technically.  moncq;>ollstic,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  licensing  of  the  radio  spectrum.  Congress 
determined  that  the  monopoly  should  be 
public  property.  And  It  Is  obvious  that  in 
their  Intenuitlonal  character,  oonmiunlca- 
tlons  satellites  have  more  characteristics  In 
conunon  with  the  radio  spectrum  than  with 
a  telephone  or  telegraph  line.  On  this 
t>asls  one  could  argue  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Communications  Act  woiild 
support  a  publicly  owned  operation  and  no 
other. 

In  enunciating  Its  policy  on  the  ownership 
and  regulation  of  conmiunlcatlons  satellites. 
the  FCC  asserts  that  as  the  guardian  of  the 
public  interest  In  these  matters  It  knows 
that  the  public  interest  coincides  with  the 
policy  It  Is  pursuing.  There  Is  no  question 
but  what  the  policy  the  FCC  Is  pursuing  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  American 
Telephone  it  Telegraph  In  particular  and  of 
the  common  carriera  in  general.  It  follows 
inevitably  and  logically,  that  the  PCC  con- 
ceives the  public  interest  to  be  Identical  with 
that  of  these  Industries.  In  short:  What 
is  good  for  A.T.  A  T.  Is  good  for  the  country. 
In  order  to  make  this  policy  credible,  the 
FCC  and  others  who  pursue  the  Industry's 
policy  have  had  to  rewrite  our  history.  Thus 
whoever  wrote  President  Kennedy's  letter  of 
Febniary  7  to  accompany  the  submission  of 
the  administration  XMl  to  Congress  vras  con- 
strained to  say: 

"Throughout  our  history  this  country's 
national  communication  systems  have  been 
privately  owned  and  operated,  subject  to 
governmental  regulation  of  rates  and  service. 
In  the  case  of  the  communications  satellite 
operation,  our  studies  have  convinced  us  that 
the  national  objectives  outlined  above  can 
best  be  achieved  in  the  framework  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  corporation,  properly  chartered 
by  the  Congress." 

The  first  of  these  sentencee  is  simply  un- 
true. Throughout  oxir  history  this  coun- 
try's national  communication  system — the 
Post  Oflloe — still  remains  under  public  own- 
ership. It  was  the  Post  Ofllce  Department 
which  nurtured  Morse's  telegraph  mvention 
Into  existence  m  1844.  In  the  first  of  our 
historic  giveaways,  telegraph  was  given  Into 
private  hands  where  it  was  exploited  for 
private  prtrilege  and  failed  of  development 
here  such  as  occurred  in  other  countries. 
By  the  end  of  the  century,  more  tlian  70 
bills  had  been  introduced  In  Congress  to 
authorise  public  ownership  of  the  telegraph. 
Nineteen  timee  oommitteee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  reported  on  such  bills,  17  times  fa- 
vorably. Tet  beeauae  of  the  political  power 
of  private  monopoly,  never  were  the  bills 
passed. 

Radio  repeated  the  proeeee.  Both  radio- 
telegraphy  and  redlotelephony  were  prin- 
cipally Innovated  by  the  Government.  By 
1914  the  policy  of  the  WUaon  administra- 
tion called  for  Government  ownership  and 
operation  of  radio  ae  well  as  telephone  and 
telegraph,  m  1917,  by  Bseeutive  order  the 
Navy  took  over  the  operation  of  radiotele- 
graph and  radiotelephone  etationo  and  op- 
erated luch  commercial  ■errice  u  did  not 


interfere  with  the  war  program.  Including 
the  communication  of  news  and  a  daily  ship- 
ping bulletin  of  maritime  news.  When  the 
President  assumed  control  of  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  cable  systems  in  Jiily  1918, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Joaephua  Daniels 
testified  that  tbe  Oovemment  "should  con- 
trol and  own  telegraph,  telephone,  and  all 
means  of  communication  pomanently,"  as 
also  did  Postmaster  General  A.  S.  Burleson. 
The  Oovemment  in  its  own  right  had  by 
then  acquired  a  sulDelent  patent  position  to 
dominate  the  radio  Afield.  Tbe  second  great 
giveaway  in  our  communications  history 
was  the  process  by  which  this  public  owner- 
ship structiire  was  dismantled  and  all  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  common  carriage  by 
wire  and  radio  was  turned  over  to  private 
exploitation  after  World  War  I. 

Nor  Is  It  true,  Mr.  President,  that  our  pri- 
vately owned  communications  carriers  have 
always  been  subject  to  governmental  regu- 
lation of  rates  and  service.  There  was  no 
national  regulation  of  communications  car- 
riers, even  in  name  alone,  prior  to  1910. 
The  ICC,  to  which  some  regulatory  author- 
ity was  then  given,  did  virtually  nothing  to 
use  that  power.  And  the  PCC  which  suc- 
ceeded the  ICC  In  regiilatlng  conunon  car- 
riers In  1934  has  done  precious  little  since 
then  to  protect  the  users  of  telephone  serv- 
ice. The  PCC,  which  now  seems  to  roar  like 
a  lion  about  how  rigoroiuly  it  regulates  the 
industry — when  the  Industry's  Interests  are 
served  by  such  roaring — resembles  more  a 
mouse  when  it  confronts  the  industry  repre- 
senting the  general  public  interest. 

If,  as  I  contend,  the  PCC's  first  act  of 
commission  In  this  matter  was  to  enter  Into 
the  policy  formulated  in  the  NA8A-PCC  al- 
liance. Its  second  large  act  of  commlsrion 
was  In  the  way  it  has  pursued  this  policy. 
With  a  vigor  which  It  does  not  display  when 
It  comes  to  regulating  the  common  carrier 
industry  in  the  Interest  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, it  turned  to  the  matter  of  creating  a 
"consortiimi"  (as  It  called  It)  of  the  private 
companies  which  operate  the  common  car- 
rier services  internationally.  The  Commis- 
sion's bias  toward  serving  the  carriers  rather 
than  tbe  public  interest  was  openly  dls- 
pUyed  In  its  "first  report"  m  docket  14034. 
It  referred  to  "Interested  carriers"  ss  "acting 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Commission" — a  term 
also  used  commonly  by  A.T.  A  T.  spokesmen. 
According  to  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary  (ad  ed.,  1962),  aegis,  means 
"figuratively,  a  shield,  protection  or  de- 
fense"— which  may  be  regarded  as  a  revealing 
and  accurate  slip.  This  report  announced  a 
meeting  to  plan  this  consortium  after  re- 
citing among  the  reasons  for  this  action  the 
belief  that  "•  •  •  the  International  carriers 
themselves  are  logically  the  ones  best  quali- 
fied to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  facilities  best  suited  to  their  needs 
*  *  *"  and  that  a  proposal  for  space  hard- 
ware Industries  to  be  included  In  the  con- 
sortium might  "•  •  •  refult  in  disrupting  op- 
erational patterns  that  have  been  established 
in  the  IntM^ational  common  carrier  indus- 
try *  *  *."  The  ConuniEsion  was  also  solic- 
itous to  arrange  It  that  Its  "ad  hoc  commit- 
tee" not  run  afoiil  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

A  striking  example  of  FCC's  propensity  to 
promote  and  defend  the  common  carrier  In- 
dustry's plans  for  communications  satellitee 
is  its  opposition  to  core  features  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Space  Committee  and  the  House 
Oommittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. The  FCC  Is,  after  all,  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration: and  If  It  opposes  the  admin- 
istration policy,  what  other  Interest  other 
than  that  of  the  industry  It  "regulates."  does 
It  repreeent?  A  particularly  revealing  por- 
tion of  this  oppoeltlon  was  the  FOCs  criti- 
cism of  the  administration  bill  which  "•  •  • 
oan  be  construed  to  permit  entitles  such  as 
the  Government,  who  otherwise  wotild  be 
customers  of  the  carriers,  to  directly  lease 


fram   tbs  satMUte 


channel    fadlitlc 
poration. 

"In  ava  opinion,  such  a  constraetlaB 
would  raise  a  most  serlona  ({ueatiloD  of  pulluj 
that  should  be  carefnDy  considered.  Par, 
tills  could  recnlt  in  the  aatsillte  corporatlop 
competing  directly  with  tlie  conunon  car- 
riers, and  possibly  deprive  thoee  earrlsta  of 
essential  revenues,  thereby  Ifiartlng  to  flnan<- 
clal  dUBcultiee  for  the  carrierB."  (Qoofted  In 
Telecommunications  Reports,  Mar.  6,  IMS, 

p.  38.) 

The  FCC,  ccximmted  with  the  claims  of 
the  taxpayers  am)  the  induetry  to  retume  on 
their  InvestnMnt,  siinni  unhesitatingly  to 
prefer  the  interests  of  the  industry. 
10.  FCC's  lack  of  understanding  of  iseuee 

2.  Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  ths  FOG'S  acta 
of  omlyelon. 

The  most  Important  omission  In  FOC  work 
on  communications  satallitss  In  ths  past 
year  seems  to  be  Its  failure  to  rsoognlse  and 
to  cc'pe  with  the  conflict  of  intsrcst  between 
the  private  sector  and  ttis  public  ssetor  and 
the  ambiguities  concerning  ths  locus  of  au- 
thority or  p>ower  in  the  proposed  privately 
owned  and  publicly  regulated  eatellite  cor- 
poration. There  are  two  sides  to  this  coin: 
one  side  Is,  what  operational  potley  problems 
would  be  presented,  and  ths  other,  who 
would  have  responsibility,  or  power,  to  de- 
termine them? 

While  no  one  can  now  foresee  ths  full 
scope  of  the  operational  poUcy  proldsaiB 
which  HJt.  11040  would  preeent.  it  is  clear 
that  one  kind  of  problem  would  be  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  satellite  corporation 
would  perform  commercially  unattractive 
(l.e..  unprofitable)  service  because  of.  broad- 
ly, the  poUUcal  ImplicaUons  of  satellitea. 
The  whole  argument  of  the  proponsnts  of 
private  ownenhip  Is  that  the  communica- 
tions satellites  are  merely  an  extenalon  of 
ground-bound  technology  and  are  to  be 
treated  as  a  commercial  extension  of  it.  It 
this  were  true,  then  service  for  commercial 
purposes  would  be  the  concomitant  policy. 
Yet,  the  A.T.  A  T.  witness  before  the  K«T 
and  Harris  committees  displayed  a  very  un- 
prtvate-enterprlse-llke  attitude  toward  tbim 
problem.    Thus: 

"Asked  if  A.T.  A  T.  would  be  wUIing.  if 
directed,  to  undertake  eervioe  to  unprofit- 
able areas  of  the  world.  Mr.  Dlngman  said 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  'direct,  but  Just  sug- 
gest.' He  said  where  the  'other  party  Is 
willing,  we  will  put  in  service,  even  If  it  Is 
not  profitable.  We  will  be  willing  to  put  In 
serrice  where  the  national  Interest  Is 
served'."  (Telecommunications  Reports, 
Mar.  19.  1962,  p.  0.) 

The  I.T.  A  T.  spokesman,  however,  stated 
the  Issue  in  more  conventional  and  candid 
terms. 

"  "We  recognise  the  presence  of  a  con- 
flict that  can  be  resolved,'  the  LT.  A  T. 
official  stated.  The  normal  bustnees  inter- 
ests of  the  common  carriers  can  for  the  de- 
velopment of  satellite  communication  along 
competitive  and  economical  lines  which  may 
reqiiire  several  years  to  develop  with  progres- 
sive application  as  markets  for  servlcee 
develop. 

"'On  the  other  hand,  the  needs  of  ths 
U3.  Oovemment  for  the  very  early  appUoa- 
tlon  of  satellites  to  communications  tor 
prestige,  cold  war  situation,  propaganda, 
etc.,  vrill  require  nonprofltable  oommunloa« 
tion  with  many  nations  for  a  long  time.  The 
Oovemment  likewise  requires  televtslon  i 
ices  In  vast  areas  where  sueh  a  i 
also  be  -in  deflolt  for  undetecnlned  pertoda. 
The  Government  wants  both  goals  %o  ba 
achieved  very  early  with  teehnlquoe  and 
equipment  which  neeeeearUy  would  be  too 
costly  and  inefficient  for  private  operation  At 
a  profit;  probably  requiring  a  nuBber  of 
systems  which  will  have  to  be  replaeed  aany 
times  than  good  buslnees  Judpnent  would 
support. 
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"■HowtTV.  «•  miciwt  that  Immum  of 
UA.  OoTamnMnt  MqulmnwiU,  w«U  r«ooc- 
niMd.  which  wlU  muU  in  much  grMter 
•xpanM  MMl  rtUtlTt  ln«flol«noy  In  builn«M 
opartttlona.  tht  Oov«r&nMnt  h*  mad*  a  part- 
n«r  throvifh  p*rt  ownwahlp  or  prop«rly 
•vftlxwttd  and  oontroUtd  lubaldy'."  (Ttl*- 
oomnmnloatlona  lUporta,  Mar.  19,  1962.  p. 

WtaAtavw  thia  admlaaloa  may  do  to  tha 
eontantton  that  tha  aataUltaa  ara  Juat  Uka 
eablaa  and  mlorowava  atatlona  only  thay 
ara  mora  alavatad,  It  doaa  dUplay  tha  con- 
fllot  ovar  oominarcUl  varaua  political  poUolaa. 

Similar  amblfulty  and  oonfllot  Inharaa  on 
tha  othar  atda  of  tha  coin:  Tha  daelalono 
making  authority.  A.T.  ft  T.  hai  taaUflad  to 
Ita  <9pQaltlon  that  "*  •  •  the  prolifaraUon 
of  govammantal  auparrisioa  provided  by  (the 
admlnlatratlon  bill)  could  reaxilt  in  conflict 
and  confusion  which  might  smother  the 
Initiative  and  leaderahip  which  are  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  national  pur- 
pose involved."  (Telecommunications  re- 
ports. Ifar.  19. 19«2.  p.  30.) 

If  this  aaaumptlon  that  industry  would 
bear  the  "essential,  initiative,  and  leader- 
'ship"  Is  compared  with  the  realistic  forecast 
of  necessary,  politically  determined  service 
by  I.T.  &  T..  one  wonders  whether  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  be  making  political  policy  or 
the  public  sector  making  commercial  policy. 
The  spokesman  of  Hawaiian  Telephone  Co.. 
lir.  Ralph  O.  Beck,  in  his  statement  to  the 
Harris  committee  put  the  matter  candidly, 
when  he  stated  his  opposition  to  the  regu- 
latory provisions  of  ttie  administration  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  "regulation  of  any  com- 
mon carrier  m\ist  necessarily  infringe  to  some 
extent  on  the  'rights'  of  private  management 
and  surely  the  national  interest  is  and  has 
been  an  influence  on  the  management  of  In- 
ternational carriers,  but  it  is  not  carrying 
out  the  national  or  private  ownership  and 
operation,  merely  to  organize  a  'private'  cor- 
poration and  employ  'private'  capital  while 
reserving  to  the  Oovernment  the  right  to 
maka  major  management  decisions.  The 
above  provisions  of  the  bill  taken  together 
deprive  the  management  of  the  satellite  cor- 
poration of  rights  which  are  needed  to  man- 
age the  enterprise  effectively." 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  FCC.  in  its 
testimony  before  the  Kerr  committee  dis- 
carded the  slogan  that  the  traditional  regu- 
latory authority  should  be  applied  to  the 
communications  satellites  (wliich  has  been 
the  central  thane  of  Its  campaign).  Its 
chairman  "*  *  *  expressed  the  view  that 
'certain  sections  of  the  Conununlcatlons  Act 
relating  to  common  carriers  may  not  be  ger- 
mane to  the  corporation,  wliile  at  the  same 
time  the  unique  status  of  the  corporation 
requires  singular  measures  not  now  present 
in  the  act.  We  recommend  therefore  that 
the  corporation  be  made  subject  to  a  new 
self-contained  statutory  scheme  of  regula- 
tion empowering  the  Commission  to  deal 
flexibly  with  the  many  unusual  and  new 
problems  which  may  be  created. 

"  "The  Commission  should  be  expressly  em- 
powered, among  otber  things,  to  approve  tbe 
ownership  and  capital  structiu-e  of  the 
corporation  and  its  charter  and  bylaws;  to 
allocate  the  use  of  its  facilities  among  the 
authorized  ocnnmon  carriers;  to  prescribe  or 
approve  fair  and  reasonable  terms  under 
which  such  facilities  are  made  available;  to 
approve  aU  contractual  arrangements  and 
modifications  thereof,  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  any  common  carrier  and  to  pre- 
scribe modifications  therein  required  by  the 
public  interest;  and  to  {^escribe  the  form  of 
accoimts  to  be  kept  by  the  corporation  and 
the  financial  reports  to  be  filed  with  the 
Commission. 

"  llie  Commission  should  also  be  em- 
powered to  specify,  after  consultation  with 
other  interested  sgencies.  technical  charac- 
teristics of  the  operational  system  to  be  em- 


ployed by  the  corporation,  and  to  prescribe 
procedures  for  insoirlng  effective  competi- 
tion in  the  procurement  by  the  corporation 
of  equipment  and  services.' 

"The  FCC  also  recommended  that  'In 
order  to  Insure  full  implementation  of  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  legislation  and 
oompUance  therewith  by  the  corporation,  we 
would  recommend  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  appointment  of  visitatorial  powers. 
These  ofBolaU  would  have  access  to  all  books 
and  records  of  the  corporation,  be  able  to 
attend  meetings  of  its  board,  and  mnke 
reporta  and  recommendations  to  the  FCC 
and  other  agencies  of  Oovernment  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  particular  matters  ln> 
volved'."  (Telecommunication  reports,  Mnr. 
5.  1961,  pp.  2S-a6.) 

il.  FCC  ignores  the  put>l<c  interest 
Mr.  President,  H.R.   IICKO  establishes  an 
organisational   monstrosity.    Thl.s  bill  can- 
not   disentangle    the    hodgepodge    of     re- 
sponsibilities and   operating  functions,  and 
the    reason    Is    that    Incongruent    elements 
cannot  be  made  to  work  side  by  side  In  the 
same  organization.    Private  monopoly  and 
public  regulation  in  an  enterprise,  with  the 
amount    of   power   at   stake    which    Is   here 
IH'esent.  are  Incompatible,  as  I  will  show  in  a 
few  minutes.     The  point  I  want  to  make  now 
is  simpler:   that  the  FCC  and  the  congres- 
sional committees  which  approved  this  bill 
have  not  demonstrated  awareness  of  the  ad- 
ministrative policy  considerations  which  are 
Involved    in    the    blU.     In    1945,    the    Com- 
mission  performed   the   role   of   adviser    on 
conununlcatlons     policy — a     role     perhaps 
bet.Mer  suited  to  Its  capacitle-;  than  that  of 
proknoter    of    a    national    c6mniunlcatlons 
policy  on  something  as  thorny  as  the  attempt 
to  blend  private  monopoly  and  public  regu- 
lation    of     communications     satellites.     It 
does  not  appear  from  the  public  record  that 
the  present  FCC  has  progressed  beyond  the 
point  when  in  testifying   before  the   House 
Judiciary  Antitrust  Subcommittee  on  June 
14.  1961,  Chairman  Mlnow  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing at  page  132  of  the  record  that  the  FCC 
would  be  making  the  decisions,  and  at  page 
137   that    the   companies  would    be   making 
the  decisions.     Probably  the  most  Important 
act  of  omission  both  of  the  FCC  and  the 
Kerr  and  Pastore  committees  is  to  fall  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  assignment 
of  responsibility  in  a  realistic  manner. 

A  second,  and  lesser  example  of  PCC  omis- 
sions, is  its  failure  to  warn  the  public  and 
the  Congress  (and  perhaps  the  administra- 
tion, too)  of  the  dangers  of  international 
conflicts  of  interest  being  built  into  tha 
privately  owned  satellite  corporation.  I  rec- 
ollect that  in  1945  the  FCC  recommended 
categorical  prohibitions  against  Including  in 
a  merged  carrier  any  carrier  which  held  sub- 
stantial assets  in  foreign  countries,  to  which 
I  referred  earlier.  Today,  If  I  read  tha 
I.T.  &  T.  annual  report  correctly,  at  least  6d 
percent  of  the  I.T.  &  T.  consolidated  net  in- 
vestment represented,  at  the  end  of  1960, 
Investments  in  subsidiaries  located  In  foreign 
countries,  and  34  percent  represented  invest- 
ments in  subsidiaries  located  in  the  United 
States.  You  will  recall  that  Senator 
Wheeler,  referring  to  this  company,  said, 
"They  were  able  to  play  politics  sometimes 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  their  own 
conunerse  or  business  and  to  the  detriment 
of  their  own  country,  but  always  to  protect 
their  own  Interests  in  foreign  countries.'* 
Mr.  President,  if  American  national  policy 
in  1945  found  that  this  condition  warranted 
exclusion  of  such  a  company  from  a  merged 
company,  why  is  not  the  same  conclusion 
reached  now?  Neither  the  PCC  nor  the  com- 
mittees which  considered  this  bill  has  con- 
cerned themselves  with  this  problem. 

A  third  act  of  omission  by  the  FCC  has 
been  its  apparent  unconcern  with  the  effect 
of  its  proposed  consortium  on  the  people  who 
pay  the  rates.     This  problem  has  many  facets. 


and  very  few  of  them  have  been  explored  by 
the  FCC  as  far  as  lU  public  statements  go. 
The  most  obvious  facet  is  the  potential  effect 
on  ratepayers  of  permitting  the  present 
common  carriers  to  control  a  potentially  com- 
petitive technique.  The  FCC'a  proposals  in 
regard  to  communications  sateliltee  are 
analogous  to  an  action  which  might  have 
been  taken,  aay,  in  1921,  of  giving  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  the  exclusive  right  to  own  and 
operate  commercial  alrllnea.  The  effect  of 
this  control  alone  could  be  detrimental  to 
the  future  policy  on  the  competitive  tech- 
noiogy.  But  the  FCC  has  compounded  the 
problem  by  consistently  agreeing  with  the 
carriers  It  "regulates"— and  this  word  li  In 
quotes — that  their  Investment  in  the  com- 
munications satellites  must  be  included  In 
their  old  rate  bases  for  ratemaklng  pur- 
poses. Would  not  the  effect  of  this  proposed 
]K>llcy  be  to  delay  Indefinitely  the  time  when 
the  rate  reductions  which  satellites  commu- 
nication promises  will  be  realized?  As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  FCC  has  not  approached 
this  problem  trom  the  standpoint  of  the 
ratepayers. 

The  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  the 
FCC  has  followed  a  policy  in  regard  to  com- 
munications satellites  qf  collaborating  vigor- 
ously with  other  Oovernment  agencies  and 
Industry  it  "regulates"  in  the  pursuit  of 
private  privilege  rather  than  public  benefit 

12.  Inability  of  FCC  to  regulate 
Now.  Mr.  President,  how  much  protection 

can  the  public  expect  from  FCC  regulation? 
The  answer  is,  "None." 
What  is  my  evidence?    Let  us  look  at  the 

record  of  what  It  has  done  and  is  now  doing. 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Commvmlcations  Commis- 
sion, in  its  entire  history,  has  never  made  a 
formal  determination  of  what  Ls  a  fair  rate 
of  return  for  Interstate  or  international  tele- 
phone service. 

(2)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  never  even  determined  the  basis 
upwn  which  such  return  should  be  computed. 

(3)  The  FCC  has  never  had  a  formal  rate 
case  on  Interstate  or  international  telephone 
rates. 

( 4 )  The  PCC  has  never  been  able  to  secure 
information  necessary  to  set  rates. 

(5)  The  FCC  has  never  known  the  cost* 
to  AT.  &  T.  of  equipment  sold  to  it  by  its 
subsidiary,  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  which 
produces  almost  all  equipment  used  by 
AT.  &  T. 

(6)  The  FCC  has  never  determined  the 
reasonableness  of  the  service  rates  charged 
by  A.T.  St  T.  for  carrying  television  programs 
both  black  and  white,  and  color. 

(7)  The  FCC  has  never  determined  the 
reasonableness  of  the  entire  telephone  rate 
structure;  that  is,  the  Internal  relationship 
of  rates.  .^ 

(8)  The  FCC,  even  though  its  staff  made 
definitive  recommendations  that  action  be 
taken  toward  a  possible  rate  reduction,  has 
not  been  willing  to  institute  a  formal  rate 
investigation  to  determine  whether  the  sys- 
tem's rates  are  unreasonably  high. 

(9)  The  FCC,  for  over  25  years,  was  not 
willing  even  to  authorize  the  staff  to  ne- 
gotiate on  an  informal  basis  with  the  Bell 
System  in  order  to  obtain  a  voluntary  rate 
reduction.  It  was  only  after  the  most  severe 
prodding  In  1959  by  the  Celler  Antitrust  Sub- 
conunittee  that  the  Commission  negotiated  a 
reduction  in  long-distance  telephone  rates. 

(10)  The  FCC  has  never  required  A.T.  A  T. 
and  Its  operating  subsidiaries  to  buy  tele- 
phone equipment  or  any  equipment  under 
competitive  bidding.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  market  has  thus  been  closed  to  competi- 
tion. 

In  the  52 '  years  since  Federal  regulatory 
power  was  asserted  over  the  telephone  indus- 
try there  has  never  been  a  completed  gen- 
eral formal  rate  proceeding.  This  includes 
the  past  28  years  of  FCC  regulatory  super- 
vision.    The  fact  that  the  FCC  does  conduct 
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formal  proessrtlnp  Involvlnf  feslsphona  rataa 
and  ssrvios  In  such  matters  as  privets  liass, 
Telpak  and  WADS  doss  not  rspalr  ths  omla- 
■lon.  Tlieat  prnoswllngi  do  not  go  ^  ^atss 
affectlnff  ths  ultimata  ooasumer  and  Vb»j 
oome  abofut  bsoauas  of  eonfllots  bstwssnths 
Ttnmiy"  eMTisrs.  Ths  Ohalnnaa  ot  the  FOO 
nevtrthslaaa  dsfsndsd  Its  rsoord  on  rats  r«c- 
ulatlon  In  tsstlmony  bsfors  tha  Bouas  Intsr. 
sute  and  Porslgn  Oommsros  Oommlttsa. 
As  reportsd  by  ths  trade  press: 

"Am  a  ratult  of  ooBtlBuUic  atudlti,  ha  da* 
dared  ths  POO  *to  eonatantty  In  a  poslUoa 
to  aasssa  ths  rsasonahlsnasi  oT  ths  BsU  Bya. 
tern's  ovsraU  samlngs  from  Ita  asmoss  lub^ 
jsct  to  our  Jurladlctloa.  Whaoarar,  la  tha 
judgmsnt  of  ths  Oommlaalon.  It  has  aM»earad 
that  overall  samlngs  ware  at  a  Isvsl  to  war- 
rant rats  rsduotloaa,  ths  OoBamlasloo^as  in 
gsnsral  bsan  suoosssful  In  ohtalnlng  rats  re- 
ductions that  appsar  warrantsd  without  ooa- 
duetlng  protrsotsd  and  oostly  hssrtnp ' 

"On  'several  ociosslons*  whsn  ths  uss  ot 
informal  proosduree  'was  Initially  iinsuonsss 
ful.'  Mr.  Mlnow  oontinued.  'the  Oommisakm 
instituted  formal  rats  reduction  proossdings 
through  ths  issuance  of  show  eauss  orders. 
In  each  instance,  this  action  led  to  a  aatie- 
factory  resolution  without  the  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  hearings'."  (Teieeonununica- 
tlons  Reports.  Mar.  19.  1962.  p.  11.) 

The  FCC'a  record  shows  that  as  a  result 
of  lU  negotlAted  rate  reductions,  the  public's 
bill  for  telephone  servloe  has  been  reduced 
by  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. And  the  PCC.  the  industry,  and  Itt 
apologists  contend  that  this  demonstrates 
the  efficiency  of  the  POC  as  a  rsgulatory  In- 
stitution. This  lins  of  argumsnt.  howevsr. 
falls  to  take  aooount  of  several  uxMleniable 
facts: 

1.  A.T.  ft  T.  has  Innovated  oost-reducing 
automated  procasses  whsrever  possible  and 
as  its  servloe  has  expanded,  revenues  have 
generally  increased  faster  than  costs,  even 
on  its  own  uncontested  version  of  coats.  It 
has  been  possible,  therefore,  for  negotiated 
rats  dsorsaan  to  raduos  oonanmer  expendi- 
tures bslow  what  they  would  otherwise  have 
Iteen.  without  reducing  the  rates  to  a  rea- 
aonaMe  level. 

Under  the  law  of  public  utility  ratemaklng. 
the  funeUon  of  the  regulatory  agency  has 
traditionally  been  to  determine  the  reason- 
ableness of  ratee  In  a  Judicial   procedure 
which  teats  (a)  the  prudence  of  the  invest- 
ment in  the  rate  iMss,  (b)  the  leaeonsbleness 
of  tha  coats  antarlng  tha  rata  base,  (c)  tha 
of  dspradatlon  In  ths  rata 
(d)  the  reanmableneaa  of  the  operating 
expenses,  and  (e)  the  reasonaMeness  of  the 
rate  of  return.    Taken  tofetber  in  an  ad- 
versary proceeding,  this  was  In  sffect  the  due 
prooesB  by  which  ooasumars  wars  suppossd 
to  be  protected  by  the  regulatory  oommls- 
aion.    We  may  take  It  as  sTlomatlr  that  the 
Bell  System  would  demand  that  it  have  this 
due  prooeea  (appealed  to  and  reviewed  by  the 
courts)  before  it  would  aoon>t  a  rate  order 
from  the  POC  which.  In  A.T.  ft  T.'s  (pinion, 
would  rediioe  rates  and  earnings  below  a  rea- 
sonable  level.     A.T.  ft  T..  in  being  willing 
to  accept  a  negotiated  rate  decrease,  knows 
Xha.t  ths  nsgotlated  rates  will  not  be  l>eIow 
what  it  conalders  a  reasonable  level.    A.T.  ft 
T..  like  other  public  utllltlea,  in  detennlning 
what  It  woidd  contend  for  as  reasonable 
level   of  rates  and  earnings  will  sat  levels 
higher  than  tlioae  it  might  have  to  accept 
after  an  adversary  proceeding.    The  conclu- 
sion is  inescapable,  therefore,  that  the  level 
of  rates  which  A.T.  ft  T.  wiU  soo^t  through 
negotiation  in  all  probability  U  higher  than 
what  a  commission  and  court  would  deter- 
mine as  the  result  of  a  contested  formal  rate 
proceeding.    The  result  of  the  POCs  nego- 
tiated rate  decreases  will  therefore  always  be 
an  unreasonably  high  rats  level.    A  regular 
practice  of  negotiating  rate  reductions  In  ths 
total   absence   of   formal   proceedings   is   a 


mooksry 


of  ths  traditional  rata  rsgulatory 
Zt  denlee  the  publle  the  protaetlon 
it  is  stvpossd  to  receive  and  which  It  ia  toM 
It  doaa  raoatva. 

I.  Western  Beetrto  la  ths  manufaoturlag 
and  supply  arm  of  tha  Amsrloan  Tslsphoas 
ft  Tslsgraph  Oo.  As  ths  POO  told  tha 
House  Indepandaat  OfBona  Appropriation 
Oommtttaa  In  IMO: 

"The  196a  aalsa  of  Western  Baetrie  to  Ball 
operaUng  companies  totalsd  61.6  billion. 
Tha  prloas  and  prohtt  of  Waatam  have  naear 
baan  tha  inbjsot  of  a  daflnltlva  lavaatlfa- 
tlon  by  ths  OommlBBlon.  However,  jointly 
with  ths  National  Assoolatlon  ot  Aallroad 
and  Utility  Oommlaaloaara,  tha  Oommlaslon 
haa  oonduetsd  certain  Umltad  atudlaa  ot 
Westsm's  opsratlons.  Also,  In  ths  eurrent 
private  Uns  rata  proceedings,  limited  Inquiry 
has  bssn  mads  with  rsspset  to  Wsstem's 
prloss  and  profits.  More  Intensive  surveil- 
lance of  Western's  accounting  praetloss, 
prloss.  and  proAts  Is  ssssntisl  to  eSsettvs 
regulation  and  to  tha  carrying  out  of  ths  In- 
tent of  the  A.T.  ft  T.-Westem  Bectrlc  con- 
sent decree." 

It  said  lubstanUaUy  ths  same  conoamlng 
General  Telephone  ft  Slectronics  Corp. 

Tlaaae  teicpiione  company  purchases  from 
alWHsti^  manufacturing  com]ianles  enter 
partly  into  current  cqierating  expenaee  and 
partly  into  plant  Investment  (or  rate  bass) . 
When  the  reasonableness  of  the  pricee  of 
these  purchases  is  not  subject  to  even  a  uni- 
lateral check  by  the  FCC,  much  less  the 
greater  rigor  of  a  contested  rate  proceeding. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  public's  interest  in  rsa- 
sonabls  ratss  is  unprotected. 

S.  As  I  havs  already  mentioned,  oversea 
telephone  ratee  have  never  been  regulated  by 
the  FCC.  according  to  its  testimony  before 
your  Small  Busliiess  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopqjly  in  August  1961.  After 
the  POC  bed  undertaken  its  promotional 
role  for  the  Industry  in  regard  to  communi- 
cations satemtas,  and  after  27  years  of  inac- 
tion, the  Commission  wrote  to  A.T.  ft  T.  on 
July  6,  1961.  requeeting  it  to  conduct  a  coat 
study  of  its  oversea  communication  services 
to  develop  the  investment,  revenuee.  and  ex- 
penses  aaaocUted  with  them.  In  the  letter 
it  said:  "As  yon  are  aware,  the  Chrnimlaston 
has  nsver  had  before  It  data  on  which  to 
properly  evaluate  the  level  of  earnings  on 
your  oversea  communications  services.  Sveh 
an  evaluation  can  no  longer  be  delayed." 

Not  only  had  the  FCC  never  given  formal 
ooDsideration  to  the  reaaonableneaa  of  theee 
ratsa;  It  had  navw  before  even  troubled  the 
eompeny  to  luepars  the  company's  version  of 
what  the  basU  of  the  ratsa  ml|^t  be. 
13.  Some  reesoiu  for  FCCt  tnebiUty  to 
regulate 

Xf  the  POO'S  record  of  regulating  the  tele- 
phone Industry  Is  a  sad  travesty  on  what 
"regulation"  U  sumtosed  to  mean,  why  has 
it  l)een  this  way?  It  is  tha  result  of  lack  of 
means,  and  lack  of  will  to  do  otherwise. 

First,  as  to  means.  Just  how  many  ataff 
members  or  money  would  be  required  to  con- 
duct a  formal  rate  hearing  for  the  telephone 
company  is  not  known.  The  likelihood  is 
that  this  task  alone  would  require  a  staff 
equal  to  FCC's  present  staff  for  all  purposes. 
By  comparison,  the  total  average  esnplay- 
ment  on  domeatic  telephone  rate  and  service 
regulation  in  fiscal  1960  was  65  persons,  cost- 
ing a  total  of  6646.000.  On  this  baaU  ths 
average  Individual  telephone  regulatory  em- 
pk>yee,  with  a  sslsry  of  68.400.  wss  tmpoa- 
sible  for  regtilating  $392  million  worth  of 
telephone  plant  and  6120  million  of  tele- 
phone operating  revenues.  This  ridiculous 
result  is  apparent  when  one  dlvidaa  the  total 
book  cost  of  plant  and  operating  reveniies  of 
telephone  carriers  subject  to  FCC  Jurisdic- 
tion for  1959  by  the  niunber  of  POC  tele- 
phone regulatory  employeee.  An  additional 
34  employees  were  then  engaged  In  regula- 
tion of  international  common  carriers.. but 


in  new  of  tha  ahaanoa  o(  atlanttoa  to 

ssa  telsphons  rsgnlatlon.  prssnmshly  thaaa 

were  othsrwtss  oaeupled. 

WhUa  yaar^to-ywar  ehaafia  la  tha  am*  6( 
thta  ataff  vara  laatfailoaat.  tt  la  tti6««rtlBC 
to  find  from  ths  ^mdgat  haailngi  that  aa 
ooBopered  with  tseal  IMI  whan  thara  wara 
iO  talaphona  ragulatocy  aaaptafaaa.  tha  aum- 
bar  had  daellaad  to  M  la  floeal  II 
while  ths  total  hook  ooat  aa«  apatattiit 
auss  of  ths  regulatad  telaphc 
had  ooaaldarahly  aora  thaa  «oiihlad.   Hm 
altamaUvaa  wa  an  praaaatad  with  an  <a) 
either  a  tormldahla  hunaMaraey  aowilatlni 
of  a  large  army  ot  reffulatem  or  (h)  tha  da- 
eaptlva  Intpnaaloa  that  a  haadMl 
this  Impoaalhla  taafc. 

Xn  light  ot  tha  POCa  aggraaslve 
In  regMd  to  eoBununloatloBa  aalaUII«»  It 
Is  signl&oaat  that  tha  Oommlsslna  told  tha 
Bsnate  Appropriations  OommUtaa  last  Juaa 
that  "It  had  a  mighty  thla  staff  for  tha 
ntagnltuda  of  tha  Job"  (of  plaanlnt  for 
satelUtesl.  Thsrs  was  sven  thfa  no  staff 
ssction  set  up  for  spaos  alons.  And  tha 
FCC  aaked  the  Senate  for  the  addition  of 
18  poalUons  and  1236.000  for  thla  purpoaa. 
(Bearings  on  Independent  Ofllnee  Appro- 
priations, 1962.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. D£.  Senate,  pp.  238-340.) 

The  inadequate  means  which  the  FOO  has 
had  to  regulate  the  telephoae  Industry 
stsms  basically  from  the  lack  of  will  or 
desire  to  do  the  Job  which  the  statute  pre- 
■cribed.  An  independent  atudy  eraa  mads 
of  ths  FCC  for  the  Hoover  Oommlsslon  by  a 
William  W.  Oolub.    His  report  In  1948  said: 

"In  ths  telephone  field,  the 
Just  skims  ths  stirfaos.  It  triss  to 
abreast  of  new  developmenta.  a  not 
pletely  suooesaftil  sffort.  but  haa  been  unable 
to  devote  any  time  to  constructive  regula- 
tion. The  smooth  functioning  of  ths  Ball 
Bystsm.  Its  oontlnusd  dsvslopment  of  new 
techniques  and  improvonent  of  ssrvloss.  Its 
reasonable  cooperation  Ln  reducing  charges 
on  toll  sarvicss.  aU  add  to  the  rsgulatory 
Inertia. 

"Virtually  all  the  rasourcss  of  tha  Com- 
mission devoted  to  this  work,  and  they  an 
mainly  at  the  staff  level,  are  eonoemed  with 
trying  to  find  the  problems  and  not  edth 
their  eolutlon.  TtM  Oommlsslon  Is  awan  ot 
the  probable  ezlstenos  of  rats  and  sarrtoa 
problems,  but  activitlss  stop  with  the  awan- 
ness.  Even  preestures  from  State  fommls- 
■lons  for  a  further  FOO  inquiry  Into  West- 
sm  Bectrlc  chargea,  for  example,  have  no6 
•Qoeaadad  In  moving  tha  Oommlnloo  to 
act."  (Oommlttee  on  Independent  Ragola- 
tory  Oommlssiooa.  Oolub.  WUllam  W..  Staff 
Report  on  the  FOC.  Sept.  IS,  1048.  p.  XX-S8.) 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  effective  regulation  of  ocanmon  car- 
riers Is  not,  of  ooum.  wholly  a  mattar  of 
flnrttng  more  time  and  Interest  at  the  Oom- 
mimtAnas  levsl.  It  roqulree.  es  wrtl.  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  a  laig*  ataff  of  engi- 
neers, aoeotintanta.  rats  experts,  soonomlsts, 
and  attorneys.  The  present  oommon  earrtsr 
staff  of  ths  Oommlsslon  clsarly  Is  Inadaquata 
for  a  comprehensive  regulatory  program 

"The  Coouttisslon.  however,  haa  made  no 
real  attempt  either  to  marahal  its  staff  for 
a  less  comprehensive  regulatory  effort  or 
to  obtain  the  additional  ftmds  nssded  for 
ths  larger  Job.-  Its  reqvissts  for  appnfKla- 
tions  have  reflected  lU  reUUve  lack  ot  Inter- 
set  in  conunon  carrier  proltlaais." 

If  one  reviews  the  budget  requests  by  ths 
FCC  in  more  recent  years.  It  Is  deer  that  tha 
FCC  haa  oontinued  to  make  no  real  attaanpt 
to  get  the  funds  necessary  te  regtflate  the 
telephone  Industry.  Analysis  of  the  budget 
bearings  In  the  Houss  indicates  that  ttoax 
1948  to  1951  the  POO  askad  for  a  dsersaai  of 
one  employee  In  common-eanisr  aetMtlsa 
In  1  yssr.  an  Increass  of  ooa  sm|>loyos  la 
another,  and  no  change  In  the  other  two. 
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B«t«wa  1900  and  1001  tar  talepbon*  rela- 
tor node  tlM  POO  Mked  for  8  or  4  extra 
«aploy«M  In  8  jears,  0  extra  in  1.  10  extra 
tn  1  year,  and  no  dianse  In  1  year. 

ICr.  Preeldmt.  tbe  lack  of  wlU  to  regulate 
tbe  tel^Acoe  Industry  ia  partly  a  result  of 
ocmflicting  preesuraa  on  tlM  FCC.  And.  In- 
directly, ttala  laek  of  will  transcends  tbe  im- 
mediate POO  situation  and  Involves  the  ad- 
minlstratloQ  and  the  Congress.  As  the 
Hoover  Coaamlsston  staif  report  said,  the 
Commission  had  an  immense  regulat(»7  task 
and  a  staff  sulMtantlally  larger  than  it  had 
would  be  required  to  caf«  with  even  a  few 
of  the  most  Important  problems.  Lacking 
the  effective  national  will  to  get  the  regula- 
tory Job  done,  the  Commission's  policy  is  to 
reepopd  to  the  business  pressures  upon  it. 
As  Oolub  said  to  1948: 

"Rom  the  outset  of  the  Commission's  op- 
erations, therefore,  it  has  faced  the  necessity 
for  the  selecti<m  of  some  of  the  many  regu- 
latory activities  in  which  it  woiQd  engage. 
In  making  theee  choioee  the  Commlwrton  has 
been  the  target  of  persistent  presstires  to  en- 
gage in  certain  activities  with  no  ccmiparable 
denumds  for  other  types  of  action.  Yielding 
to  these  pressures  has  largely  molded  the 
scope  of  Its  work. 

"Thus  the  history  of  its  regulation  is  al- 
most exclusively  a  succession  of  regulatory 
projects  which  have  been  thrust  upon  it. 
The  Oontunission,  to  effect,  has  not  sought 
its  objectives,  but  has  undertaken  those  tasks 
which  the  industry  has  wanted  to  be  done. 
Where  the  todustry  ha«  not  sought  Commis- 
sion action  or  has  opposed  its  activities,  the 
0(Hnml88i<m  has  been  tocltoed  mainly  to  be 
dormant. 

"The  consequence  of  this  attitude  has  been 
to  make  the  Commission  primarily  an  agency 
which  acts  on  application  for  broadcast  sta- 
tion licenses.  Any  real  regulation  of  the 
mammoth  telephone  todustry  continues  to 
remato  a  matter  of  statutory  hope." 

As  a  consequence  of  these  push-pull  pres- 
sures, the  PCCs  staff  devoted  to  domestic 
telephone  regulation  was  6  percent  of  its 
total  staff  to  fiscal  1952  and  5  percent  In  fis- 
cal 1982.  while  its  staff  devoted  to  broadcast 
activities  was  18  percent  of  its  total  staff  to 
fiscal  1952  and  24  percent  in  fiscal  1982. 
Speaking  of  how  the  Commissioners  spend 
their  time.  Commissioner  Craven  told  the 
House  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  to  1981,  "I  thtok  we  spend 
about  two-thirds  of  our  time  on  broadcast- 
ing and  one-third  on  other  matters."  The 
"other  matters,"  of  course.  Include  all  fre- 
quency allocation  problems,  the  Ucenstog  and 
regulation  of  the  safety  and  special  services 
with  their  score  or  more  of  todustrial  sub- 
divisions and  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
licensees,  all  ccHnmon-carrler  problems,  as 
well  as  totemal  administrative  problems. 

14.  FCC  aervea  A.T.  A  T.'s  purposes 
Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  will  to  regulate 
the  telephone  industry  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  A.T.  tt  T.  The  record 
on  this  is  extensive,  and  I  can  only  touch 
on  the  high  qmts.  The  FCC's  special  tele- 
phone tovestigatlon  report  smnmarlzes  ex- 
tensive and  eloquent  evidence  on  this  point 
as  of  1939.    For  example,  it  said : 

"The  files  of  the  American  Telephone  ft 
Telegraph  Co.  disclose  that  the  objective 
ot  the  legislative  activities  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem Is  to  foster  and  retain  every  possible 
protection  for  its  private  ownership,  serv- 
ice, rates,  financing,  labor  relations,  and 
every  other  element  of  its  bvistoess  which 
it  regards  as  desirable  and  conducive  to  its 
own  well-being.  Througph  the  persistent  and 
coordinated  efforts  of  its  nationwide  or- 
ganization and  friendly  contacts,  under  the 
guidance  and  suggestions  of  the  parent 
company,  it  has  sought  to  prevent  the  to- 
troductlon   and  passage   of   legislation   ad- 


versely affecttog  its  toterests  or  activities. 
It  has  secured  the  modification  and  amend- 
ments of  legislation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
defeat  or  to  emasculate  the  main  purpose, 
or  has  been  able  to  exempt  the  Bell  System 
or  the  telephone  todustry  from  the  pro- 
visions of  such  bills."  (Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  Report  on  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  Telephone  Industry  in 
the  United  States.  1939.  pp.  487-488.) 

Telephone  todustry  pressures  directly  on 
the  FCC  have  been  effective  to  preventing 
effective  rate  regulation.  Thus,  after  a  care- 
ful study,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  (No. 
5)  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
to  a:^  report,  dated  January  30.  1969.  evalu- 
ated the  effectiveness  of  FCC  regulation  of 
toterstate   telephone   rates   to    these    terms: 

"In  this  area,  too,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Commission  has  allowed  its  predilec- 
tion for  the  A.T.  &  T.  viewpoint  to  out- 
weigh its  obligations  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  telephone-using  public." 

And  this  same  committee  related  that  in 
1953  the  FCC  had  permitted  to  go  Into 
effect  without  hearing  an  increase  of  about 
$65  million  a  year  in  long  distance  tele- 
phone rates.  Conunisaloner  Hennock  had 
dissented  on  the  reasonable  grounds  that 
the  practice  of  negotiating  rate  reductions 
ought  not  to  be  turned  against  the  publio 
through  negotiating  rate  tocreases.  In  her 
dissent,  she  said: 

"In  passtog  upon  the  reasonableness  of 
sucn  a  sizable  rate  increstse  without  sworn 
testimony  and  evidence  subject  to  cross- 
examination,  I  believe  that  the  Commission 
is  abdicating  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
Conununlcations  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 
Moreover,  a  hearing  in  this  case  is  particu- 
larly necessary  because  the  Commission  has 
never  established,  on  the  basis  of  a  publio 
recOTd,  the  fundamental  principles  and 
policies  by  which  to  Judge  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Bell  System  interstate  rates." 

After  detailing  the  evidence  concerning 
the  staff  memorandiuns  to  the  commission, 
the  Celler  committee  report  concluded  ou 
this  point: 

"In  sum,  between  June  1955  and  October 
1957,  the  Chief  of  the  Common  Carrier  Bu- 
reau no  less  than  six  times  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bell  System,  by  virtue  of  the  1953  rat« 
increase,  was  deriving  a  return  from  inter- 
state telephone  service  in  excess  of  6>/a  per- 
cent. On  at  least  two  occasions  In  this 
period  the  staff  made  the  'very  deflnitlv* 
recommendation'  that  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  Conunlssion  looking  toward  a  pos- 
sible rate  reduction.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mission has  not  been  willtog  up  to  now  to 
tostltute  a  formal  rate  investigation  to  de- 
termtoe  whether  the  system's  rates  are  un- 
reasonably high;  it  has  been  unwilling  even 
to  authorize  the  staff  to  negotiate  on  an  in- 
formal basis  with  the  Bell  System  In  order 
to  obtain  a  voluntary  rate  reduction. 

"It  is  significant  that  the  Commission  has 
neglected  in  the  24  years  of  its  existence 
to  establish  fundamental  principles  ot 
standards  by  which  to  Judge  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Bell  System's  Interstate  telephon« 
rates.  In  the  absence  of  such  standards, 
telephone  subscribers  have  no  assurance 
against  arbitrary  Commission  action  or 
against  long-distance  charges  In  excess  of 
those  required  by  the  statutory  mandate. 
The  committee  believes  that  it  is  necessary 
in  the  public  toterest  that  there  be  insti- 
tuted promptly  a  comprehensive,  formal  rate 
tovestigatlon  to  determine  on  a  public  rec- 
ord a  fair  rate  of  return  for  Interstate  tele- 
phone service;  the  basis  upon  which  such  re- 
turn should  be  computed;  and  various  other 
questions  which  are  Involved  in  evaluating 
toterstate  revenue  requirements  for  rate- 
making  purposes." 

Even  more  ominous  Is  the  evidence  of  the 
power  and  the  willtogness  of  A.T.  &  T.  to  to- 


fluence  not  one  but  a  group  of  Government 
agencies  and  departments  to  take  extraor- 
dinary measures  to  advance  A.T.  &  T. 
Interests.  Here,  of  course,  I  am  referring  to 
the  well  planned  campaign  involvtog  the 
heads  of  the  Department  of  E>efense,  the 
FCC.  and  tbe  Department  oX  Justice  In  con- 
nection with  the  A.T.  Sc  T.  consent  decree. 
This  was  a  campaign  to  defeat  the  anti- 
trust suit  filed  by  the  Etepartment  of  Jus- 
tice which  would  Bave  eliminated  the  worst 
monopoly  elements  from  the  A.T.  &  T.  set- 
up, and  would  have  divorced  the  operating 
end  of  the  Bell  System  from  its  unregulated 
manufacturing  and  supply  arm,  Western 
Electric.  The  account  of  this  exercise  in 
influence  is  given  in  the  same  Celler  com- 
mittee  report  from  which   I   last   quoted. 

15.  Misrepresentation  by  the  FCC 
The  FCC  played  a  key  role  In  this  exer- 
cise, and  It  was  on  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves that  AT.  &  T.  Influence  was  exerted. 
The  FCC's  role  was  to  respond  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Department  of  Justice  concern- 
ing the  effect  which  nondivorcement  of 
Western  Electric  would  have  on  the  public 
interest  and  the  key  question  was  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  regulatory  machinery  to 
supervise  Western  Electrlc's  prices  to  the 
operating  companies.  The  Celler  committee 
report  first  refers  to  the  FCC's  fsllure  to 
discharge  its  telephone  regulatory  responsi- 
bility, and  then  sa3rs: 

"Second  and  more  important  in  Its  Impact 
on  the  AT.  &  T.  settlement  was  the  Com- 
mission's action,  when  it  replied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  concerning  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  regulatory  machinerj'  to 
supervise  Western's  prices  to  the  operating 
companies,  in  deleting  two  vital  matters 
from  the  considered  representations  of  its 
own  technical  staff.  Thus,  In  advising  the 
E>epartment  ot  its  belief  that  existing  regu- 
latory powers  could  provide  substantial  safe- 
guards against  possible  abuses  in  fixing  the 
prices  of  Western  for  equipment  and  services 
supplied  to  the  telephone  companies  In  the 
Bell  System.'  the  Conunlssion  suppressed  the 
caveat  of  its  staff  that  effective  regulation 
depended  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  resoiu-ces 
at  the  command  of  the  agencies,  although 
only  a  few  regulatory  agencies  receive  ap- 
propriations sufflcient  for  such  a  Job.  Also, 
the  Commission  eliminated  from  its  reply  to 
the  Attorney  General  any  mention  that  its 
staff  was  unable  to  make  a  clear-cut  com- 
parison between  the  rates  being  charged  by 
Western  and  rates  that  would  be  charged  In 
the  competitive  market  envisaged  by  the 
complaint.  The  Commission  thus  converted 
its  contribution  to  the  antitrust  settlement 
into  a  distorted  and  Inadequate  set  of  half- 
truths." 

16.  Influence  of  A.T.  &  T.  in  high  places  of 
Government 

In  this  exercise  in  Influence,  A.T.  ft  T.  tised 
other  agencies  as  well.  Thus  the  committee 
report  says : 

"Although  primary  responsibility  for  the 
settlement  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  activities  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  connection  with  the 
case  also  leave  much  to  be  desired.  From 
the  time  when  the  defendants  first  demurred 
at  standing  trial,  the  Etepartment  of  Defense 
swallowed  whole  and  vigorously  espoused  the 
A.T.  ft  T.  thesis  that  six  of  the  officials  were 
indispensable  to  the  defense  effort.  In  so 
dotog  the  Department  officials  made  no  in- 
dependent investigation,  but  uncritically 
accepted  and  adopted  this  thesis  as  the  De- 
partment's position.  P^irther,  Defense  Sec- 
retary Wilson  went  so  far  as  to  send  the 
Attorney  General  a  letter  urging  settlement 
of  the  A.T.  &  T,  suit  on  a  basis  favorable  to 
the  defendants,  without  revealing  that  the 
letter  was  actually  'ghost  written'  by  A.T.  ft 
T.    The  committee  regards  these  as  Instances 
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where  Defense  Department  oOclals  abdicated 
to  the  Bell  8y<tem  their  official  reaponii- 
biUty." 

This  display  of  private  power  took  plaee 
only  a  few  years  ago.    And  it  leads  obviously 
to  the  question  whether  the  unanimity  with 
which  various  Government  agencies  espouse 
the  same  position  as  that  taken  by  A.T.  ft  T. 
in  connection  with  communications  satel- 
lites, and  often  employ  even  the  same  lan- 
guage to  advancing  this  cause  is  not  traceable 
to  the  same  kind  of  widespread  network  of 
Influence  in  high  places.     As  far  as  the  FCC 
IB  concerned  the  parallel  is  suggestive.    The 
FCC  was  used  by  A.T.  ft  T.  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  the  misleading  impres- 
sion that  the  FOC  in  fact  did  regulate  the 
company  effectively,  when  It  did  not,  to  order 
to  shield  the  company  from  the  impact  of 
the  antitrust  laws.    Similarly,  today  the  FCC 
represents  to  the  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion   and    the    public    that,    if    a    private 
monopoly  dominated  by  A.T,  ft  T.  Is  created 
to    own    and    operate    the    communications 
satellites,  the  public  toterest  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  FCC's  "regulation."    Only  an 
tovestigatlon  would  confirm  or  refute  this 
suspicion  beyond  a  doubt.     But  the  suspicion 
Is  notirished  by  the  fact  of  tbe  NASA-FCC 
agreement,  and  by  the  words  of  the  Celler 
committee   that   (referrtog  to  the  consent 
decree  of  1958)  : 

"It  appears  that,  with  one  sole  exception, 
every  significant  idea  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Government  and  ultimately  approved  by 
the  Court  in  this  case  orlgtoated  with  the 
defendants.  The  committee  \m  ama»«id  at 
the  alacrity  with  which  not  one,  but  three 
responsible  agencies  of  Government  ab- 
sorbed, adopted,  and  promptly  republished 
theee  ideas  as  their  own,  as  bases  for  the 
ultimate  settlement"  (Ibid.,  p.  391). 

Referring  to  this  kind  of  Joint  activity  by 
the  regulatory  agency  and  the  industries  it 
regulates,  Marver  Bemsteto,  a  leading  ex- 
pert on  regulatory  conunlssions,  says: 

"Acceptanof'  by  Government  officials  of  an 
alliance,  with  regulated  groups,  U  an  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility  and  miut  be  consid- 
ered a  blow  to  democratic  government  and 
responsible  political  institutions."  (Bem- 
steto. Marver  H..  "RegulaUng  Buatoess  by 
Independent  Commission."  Princeton, 
Princeton  University  Frees,  1956.  pp.  08-89.) 

17.  FCC's  alleged  regulation  of  telephone  in- 
dustrjf  a  fraud  on  the  public 

On  the  basis  of  the  record,  what  other  con- 
clusion can  lie  drawn  than  that  the  FCC's 
alleged  reguli^tlon  of  the  telephone  todustry 
IM  a  sham  and  a  disgrace.  Not  only  has  the 
FCC  failed  to  regulate  the  industry  vigor- 
ously, but  it  has  also  on  occasion  gone  out 
of  lU  way  to  frustrate  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  its  attempt  to  apply  the  antitrust 
laws  to  the  iiidustry.  In  the  present  discus- 
sions of  communications  satellite  organisa- 
tion and  policy,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
fraud  upon  the  public  and  upon  Congress 
to  uae  as  a  selling  potot  FCC  "regulation"  of 
the  prcqxieed  private  monopoly.  This  Is  why 
I  characterlB'Sd  it  as  a  shell  game  which  is 
being  played  on  (a)  the  Congress,  (b)  the 
administration,  and  (c)  the  public,  in  which 
the  shell  is  Ubeled  "FCC  regulaUon"  and 
the  elusive  liean — if  you  could  eiqxMe  the 
game — would  be  a  private  monopoly. 

What  is  the  alternative,  you  may  ask?  Is 
it  a  matter  yt  venal  men  to  public  office? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  putting  into  the  FCC  men 
with  more  integrity  than  are  now  there? 
Is  It  a  matter  of  giving  the  FCC  more  money 
and  direetiOB? 

18.  Basic  cssttses  of  failure  to  regulate 

What  is  the  solution? 

Venality — in  the  crude  sense  of  buying 
men  for  money — ^Is  probably  not  an  issue 
in  r«gard  to  the  FCO.  Lack  of  money  and 
congressional  support  are  in^iKMtant.  But 
the  basic  reason  why  the  FCC  protects  and 


serves  the  todustry  it  regulates  Ue  deeper 
by  far  than  these  Moondary-level  cauaaa. 

The  fundamental  causes  of  the  failure  of 
regulation  to  protect  the  public's  interest  to 
relation  to  telephone  (as  to  other  regulated 
industries  too)  lie  to  the  inadequacies  c€ 
the  theory  on  which  the  so-called  regula- 
tion is  founded.  And  here  I  must  para- 
phrase and  quote  Prof.  Horace  M.  Gray,  who 
has  studied  this  problem  very  carefully: 

"The  theoretical  rationalisation  of  public 
utility  regulation  proceeds  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows.    Competition,  while  preferable  to  the 
absteact.  is  neither  viable  nor  practicable  to 
certain  iiulustries,  for  technological  and  so- 
cial reasoxu  (public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity) .    Some  form  of  monopoly,  therefore,  is 
essential.    Stoce.  however,  private  monopply 
is    unthinkable   because   of    its   exploitative 
prt^ienslty  and  public  monopoly  is  objection- 
able on  ideological   grounds,  a  compromise 
form — legalized  private  monopoly  subject  to 
public  regulation — appears  to  offer  the  best 
solution.     Under   this  dispensation   private 
monopoly  is  legalised  and  designated  as  the 
chosen  instrument  of  society  for  the  per- 
formance of  Boaie  specified  function;   •  •  • 
an  Independent  conunlssion  is  charged  with 
regulating   thU   legalized    private   monopoly 
with  a  view  toward  maktog  it  behave  to  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  traditional  ideal 
of  competition.    Thus,  public  regulation,  it 
is  ssstuned.  will  operate  as  a  substitute  for 
competition  *   *   *.       It     is     an     ingenious, 
though  somewhat  naive,  synthesis  whereby 
society  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion by  abolishing  it;  and  avoid  the  evils  of 
private  monopoly  by  creating  and  legalising 
it.    In  short,  one  can  have  monopoly  and  not 
have  it  at  the  scone  time.    This  seemtog  con- 
tradiction, it  is  assiuned,  can  be  resolved  by 
public  regulation,  which  will  function  as  a 
catalytic  agent  to  reconcile  private  monopoly 
with  the  public  toterest."     (Gray.  Horace  M., 
heartogs  before  the  Antitrust  Subconunlttee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee.  84th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  "Mo- 
nopoly Problems  to  Regulated  Industries," 
pt.  1.  vol.  1.  1958.  pp.  78-88.) 

The  causes  of  the  falliire  of  regulation  lie 
in  the  nature  of  these  two  contradictory 
elements  in  the  institution.  Private  monop- 
oly, as  a  "system  of  organized  econcxnlc  ag- 
gression," is  perhaps  tolerable,  so  long  as 
it  is  illegal  or  in  a  state  of  outlawry.  Being 
vutoerable  to  attacks  both  by  the  Uw  and  by 
competition,  it  U  curbed  by  its  own  weakness 
<tnri  Its  enemies — the  democratic  state  and 
ooo^wtltion.  Once  the  private  monopoly  be- 
comes a  publicly  protected  monopoly,  its 
insecurity  vanishes.  It  puts  on  the  cloak  of 
"pubUc  service"  and  has  legitimacy.  But 
once  the  monopolist  gets  theee  advantages, 
the  servant  now  becomes  the  master.  Re- 
luctance to  give  him  his  way  may  be  met 
with  two  potent  weapons:  the  corruption  of 
public  opinion  and  of  government,  and  the 
threat  or  act  of  withholding  vital  economic 
services. 

This  deecrlbes  the  position  of  the  tele- 
phone todustry.  A.T.  ft  T.  is  now  a  formid- 
able economic  and  political  power.  It  would 
take  the  public  revenues  (including  Federal 
subsidies  and  grants-in-aid)  of  32  of  our 
poorest  States  or  thoee  of  the  5  richest  States 
to  equal  the  BeU  System's  $74  bUUon  rev- 
enues in  1959  (in  1981  Bell  revenues  were 
$8.4  billion) .  At  current  rates  of  exchange. 
Bell  System  revenues  in  1959  were  greater 
than  the  national  public  revenues  of  Canada 
and  Sweden  combined.  They  were  $2  biUion 
larger  than  the  combined  national  public 
revenues  of  Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Ftoland.  They  were  92  bUUon  larger  than 
the  national  public  revenues  of  Italy.  They 
were  little  short  of  half  the  national  public 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Putting 
the  matter  dlffwently,  to  equal  the  assets  of 
A.T.  ft  T.  at  the  end  of  1981  one  would  have 
to  combine  the  total  assets  of  Standard  OU 


of  New  Jersey.  General  Motocs.  and  United 
Statea  Steel,  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  and  th« 
General  Electric  Co. 

The  otber  element  to  the  tooompatlbla 
combination — public  regulation — Is  esssn- 
tlaUy  negative,  acting  totermittentlj  by  re- 
stratot  and  veto  (under  ideal  oondltlona) 
against  particular  private  actions  which  arc 
considered  detrimental  to  tbe  public  inter- 
est. But,  and  this  is  erudally  important, 
where  the  regulatory  authority's  poUey 
comes  toto  confiict  with  that  of  the  publio 
utlUty  to  any  test  at  strength  where  posi- 
tive action  U  required,  the  will  of  the  private 
monc^wly  wUl  usually  if  not  always  prwalL 
For  the  regulated  monopoly  has  the  perfectly 
vaUd  objection  that  the  private  manacemant 
has  a  legal  responsibility  to  its  stoekhoirters 
to  use  its  best  Judgment,  and  no  regulatory 
law  relieves  it  of^this  reqwnslblllty. 

"The  positive  functions  of  manatpwnent, 
such  as  planning,  organising,  flnanntng,  pro- 
curement, technological  tonovatlon.  market- 
ing, and  price  policy,  are  beytmd  the  Ootn- 
mlssion's  purview  or  control,  ezoept  as  la 
their  execution  some  peripheral  tlolatkm 
may  occur.  Thus,  power,  initlatlva,  and  de- 
cisions— all  motivated  by  private  Interest — 
rest  in  the  hands  of  legalised  private  monop- 
oly,  while  public  regulation,  excluded  from 
the  decisloxunaking  proo«a«  and  relegated  to 
the  sldeltoes,  can  only  totcrvene  on  behalf 
of  the  public  interest  when  some  veto^Me 
transgression  is  apparent"  (ibid.). 

The  end  result  of  this  ill-matched  marriage 
at  private  monopoly  with  tbe  poUoe  power 
and  the  aoverelgn  power  to  grant  priTUega 
from  the  State  is  a  situation  where— 

"There  exists  a  fusion  of  private  eeonomte 
power  and  public  political  power  to  which 
private  power  preempts  the  sovereign  powers 
of  Government  and  uses  them  for  tta  own 
selfish  purposes.  Such  a  system  oooforms  to 
the  fascist,  not  the  democratle  model.  It  Is 
not  regulation  at  aU,  to  the  traditional  sense 
contemplated  by  the  founders  of  oommls- 
sion  regulation,  but  rather  a  system  of  8t|ite- 
created.  State-supported  private  monopoly  la 
which  government  oompeis  oonsumers  and  ^ 
taxpajrers.  against  their  wlU  and  contrary  to 
their  toterests,  to  sustato  the  exoeaalve  eoeta, 
toefficiencies,  and  exactions  of  private  mo- 
nopoUes"  (ibid.). 

It.  Possfble  aolutiont  in  the  pubttc  interttt 
What  is  to  be  done?  Clearly  we  face  to  the 
propoeed  grant  to  a  private  merged  carriers* 
carrier  of  ownership  of  the  eommunlcatlone 
satelUtes  under  FOC  "regulaUon"  a  problem 
of  statesmanship  which  cannot  be  solved  by 
doctrinaire  am)Ucations  of  slogans  which  cut 
either  for  or  against  private  or  public  owner- 
ship. It  surely  is  no  derogation  of  the 
values  of  private  enterprise  to  suggest  thet 
private  enterprise  should  not  beoome  In- 
volved in  Government  administration  to  a 
crucial  way.  or  that  Government  should  not 
beoome  totermixed  with  priiwte  enterprise. 
It  seems  obvious  that  tinkering  with  the 
mechanics  of  regulation  will  not  solve  the 
IHToblem.  Already  the  regulated  private  mo- 
nopoly plan  has  seriously  eroded  the  toteg- 
rity  of  both  private  enterprise  and  Oovem- 
ment  to  the  oommimlcations  field.  In  my 
opinion,  at  least  for  tbe  preeent  the  Govern- 
ment should  retato  ownership  and  eontrol 
until  we  know  what  we  have,  and  until  a 
system  U  established.  We  can  always  give 
it  away.  If  we  find  later  that  It  would  be 
to  the  public  toterest  for  an  independent, 
private  company  to  operate  it.  we  ean  re- 
examine the  matter  on  Ita  merits.  ">        I 

1.  Government  operation  of  the  commnnl- 
caUons  sateUites  as  a  carriers'  carrier  can 
preserve  compeUUaa  between  the  oommer- 
dal  oonunon  carriers.  Our  genuine  tradi- 
tional policy  of  competition  to  totemattamd 
communications  oould  thw  be  maintained. 
if  the  FCC  would  administer  a  polley  wtalefa 
conforms  to  Uiis  preference  for  competition 
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M  •galnak  ttttmopoty.  U  the  tecTinteal  mo- 
nopoly vhleb  the  eotnmHnieattoiM  MtemtM 
makes  poMltfle  be  owned  or  eontrolled  Xxf  a 
lAiblle  benefit  earpontloD,  the  drganlzAtion 
and  buBlneaa  —peeta  of  the  dally  handWrty  off 
traffic  can  be  kept  oompetftlve  between  the 
majOT  earrlera.  If  private  monopoly  of  the 
satellltae  le  created,  prirate  mpnopcAy  of  an 
our  communlcatlona  oommon  carriage  la 
Inevitable.  That  prtmte  monopoly  would  be 
dominated  tn  one  way  or  another  by 
A.T.  *  T. 

2.  Government  i>  Inevitably  Involved  in 
oommanleatUma  aattilltes  through  reeeareh 
and  development,  operationally  and  fiscally. 
In  ways  which  are  without  precedent  In  any 
other  venture.  Some  $35  billion  of  tax- 
payers' money  have  been  committed  to  the 
developmmt  of  the  qwoe  technology  with- 
out which  the  eommunieations  satellites 
could  not  orbit.  From  IOCS  to  1963,  NASA 
and  DOO  wUl  have  spent  more  than  $470 
million  on  the  development  of  space  com- 
munleatiODs  alooe.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  is  the  baefcbone  of  the  oommunica- 
tions  satellites  and  the  taxpayers  have 
sopplted  the  flash  for  this  creation.  Xist  us 
not  forget  that  the  first  snoeeasful  com- 
munications satdlite  was  the  Courier  satel- 
lite, wUeh  was  developed,  llnaaoed.  and 
operated  by  the  UjB.  Army.  In  oo^  way  or 
another  the  taxpayer  deeerves  to  have  his 
interest  in  thla  development  protected — ^not 
handed  out  in  the  greatest  giveaway  ever. 

S.  Qovemment  eaa  do  the  Job  faster  and 
no  less  eaniently  than  private  industry. 
The  propaganda  slogan  of  private  monopoly 
tliat  Oevemment  is  inevitably  slower  and 
less  effldent  than  private  enterprise  is  sim- 
ply untrue  In  this  situation. 

First,  as  to  speed:  BCAt  Dr.  Xngstrom 
has  testified  that  no  delays  wotQd  result  If 
reeeareh  and  development  moves  ahead  with 
the  Qoverzunent  carrying  out  its  programs 
thrc»igh  contracts  with  the  private  com- 
mTmleatlons  oompanlfni  where   necessary. 

Second,  as  to  efficiency:  The  innovations 
of  wire  teiegnqihy  in  ISM  and  of  radio- 
telephony  and  radlo-taisgrsphy  from  1000  to 
1919  were  the  result  of  Oovemment  rather 
than  private  eatsrprlse.  The  same  is  true  of 
most  foreign  countries. 

As  to  speed  and  eflidency.  the  propaganda 
slogan's  untruth  la  evident  from  one  other 
c(»islderatlon.  If  we  really  believed  the 
slogan,  we  should  turn  over  the  communlca- 
tiooB  end  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  operated  by  the  communications  indtn- 
try.  and  the  remainder  of  our  military  or- 
guilsation  to  other  segments  of  private 
industry.  We  place  high  priority  on  the  im- 
portance of  military  security.  Our  military 
placea  a  hl^  priority  on  fast  Ixmovation  of 
communications  satellites.  Evidently  we  act 
on  the  assumption — ^which  is  correct — that 
Oovemment  can  do  the  Job  faster  and  no 
less  efficiently  than  private  Industry. 

This  has  been  attested  to  by  Ifr.  Jamee 
Webb,  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  In 
asking  for  funds,  he  stated  before  the  Senate 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Committee  that — 

"He  [the  Prertdent]  has  established  a  pol- 
icy of  proceeding  as  rapidly  and  as  expedi- 
tiously through  the  ezpalmental  phase  to 
an  interim  transmlsskmal  operating  phase, 
and  has  backed  iq>  his  policy  for  a  rstiaest 
for  $fiO  minioa  to  expedite  what  industry 
might  take  longer  to  do." 

Before  the  Botise  Interstate  *  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  Ur.  Webb  stated  on 
March  21,  18«a.  that: 

"It  la  eontaoqiteled  that  the  National 
Aeronantlee  and  dpace  Administration  will 
continue  to  do  aettve  research  and  devtf<q[>- 
ment  on  the  teduology  involved  in  uslnc 
commimhmttona  aatalllte  systems  •  •  •  ^be 
Industry  Is  noi  caps  We  o<  dolaf  the  reeeareh 
that  we  do"  (hsatincB.  pp.  e»-4M). 


At  the  November  heuings  of  your  Small 
Business  Committee's  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee the  following  statement  made  by  repre- 
smtatlves  of  Vba  Oeneral  Electric  Co.  was 
qpwted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Barr,  vice  president  of 
Weetem  Uziion,  a  communication  carrier; 
I  quote: 

"It  there  were  no  economic  considerations 
involved  we  feel  1965  is  a  reasonable  objec- 
tive to  get  there.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
feel  that  this  time  period  could  be  accel- 
erated by  a  year  or  more  if  the  Government 
felt  this  were  desirable,  in  which  case  we 
asBTune  the  Government  would  pay  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  approaching  it  in  that 
manner." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gordon,  our  staff  economist, 
then  asked  the  question:  "Is  this  not  an 
admission,  Mr.  Barr,  that  speed  in  establish- 
ing a  system  depends  on  efforts  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  outside  the  capabilities  of 
the  private  sector  alone?" 

Mr.  Barr  then  answers,  and  this  is  an  Im- 
portant statement  made  by  one  of  the  com- 
nton  carriers  and  I  quote  In  full: 

*T  will  take  it  a  step  further.  Not  only 
speed  but  the  mere  fact  of  establishing  such 
a  system  depends  upon  the  amount  and  the 
speed  at  which  the  research  and  develop- 
ment under  NASA  is  taking  place." 

"This  ad  hoc  conunittee,  and  the  carriers 
themselves,  are  not  doing  anything.  They 
are  not  doing  anything  insofar  as  launching 
the  ntellltes.  It  is  wholly  In  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  So  we  depend  upon  the 
Government  for  that  complete  effort  and 
therefore,  whether  it  is  speed  or  whether  It 
is  Just  in  being  at  all,  will  depend  upon  the 
Oovemment."  (Hearings,  before  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly,  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  p.  586.) 

4.  Ownership  and  control  of  the  communi- 
cations HitelUtes  by  a  public  benefit  cor]X>- 
ratlon,  at  least  until  we  know  the  potential- 
ities and  value  of  such  a  system,  avoids  a 
premattu-e  freezing  of  a  fl\ild  situation.  Un- 
less private  interests  are  gratuitously  cre- 
ated, the  political  Government  of  our  coxin- 
try  can  make  the  predominantly  p>olitlcal 
decisions  which  eonununications  satellite 
policy  will  involve,  freely  and  on  their  merits. 
Just  why  should  A.T.  &  T.  be  involved  in  a 
question  of  whether  communications  tech- 
nical assistance  should  be  given  to  a  Latin 
An\erican  country  in  connection  with  com- 
munications satellites?  Just  why  shoiild 
A.T.  A  T.  be  our  representative  to  conduct 
relations  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
between  a  Western  European  nation  and 
several  in  Africa  when  the  problem  Is  one  of 
adjwting  their  xises  of  commvinlcations 
satellite  channel  space?  Jxist  why  should 
the  choice  of  low  or  high  level  satellite  sys- 
tems be  subjected  to  the  patent  and  manu- 
facturing interest  pressures  of  A.T.  &  T.  as 
against  those  of  LT.  *  T.  and  other  com- 
panies? 

Ownership  and  cq^eratlon  of  a  satellite  sys- 
tem must  Insure  a  clean  distinction  between 
the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector. 
Why  ahould  we  yield  to  the  present  industry 
pressures  to  take  an  action  which  violates 
a  traditional  policy  of  o\ir  col^ltry  which 
says:  Let's  keep  the  Government  out  of  busi- 
ness and  business  out  of  Government.  HJl. 
11040  blends  the  fimctions  of  Government 
and  Industry  in  day-to-day  operations  of  our 
communications  system  in  a  way  which  Is 
without  precedent  in  this  country.  It  has 
precedents  but  they  come  from  outside  our 
country.  Private  monopoly  intermixed  with 
Government  authority  and  responsibility  in 
control  of  oyxr  communications  system 
would  mark  a  large  and  Irreversible  step 
toward  the  corporate  state  in  the  United 
States. 

IV.   THS  POWOI   or  ..A.T.    *   T. 

Mr.  President,  what  la  essentially  pro- 
posed by  HJt.  11040  is  congressional  authority 


to  give  to  A.T.  &  T.  a  revolutionary  technol- 
ogy the  development  of  which  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer,  and  which 
can  provide  a  competitive  force  in  the  com- 
munication indiistry.  Instead,  this  com- 
peting technology  is  now  being  aborted  at 
its  birth,  and  If  this  bill  is  enacted.  wiU 
soon  become  an  instrument  of  the  A.T.  A  T. 
monopoly.  Of  course,  the  bill  la  not  pre- 
sented in  this  light;  It  Is  being  offered  to  the 
Congress  wrapped  In  the  mantle  of  free 
private  enterprise,  seeking  to  make  dupes  of 
the  American  people. 

Despite  pious  denials  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  monopoly  will  con- 
trol the  satellite  corporation.  The  pre- 
dominant and  major  shareholder  will  be 
A  T.  A  T.  The  largest  user  by  far  will  be 
AT.  &  T.  All  this  Insures  that  AT.  &  T.  wUl 
also  be  the  dominant  supplier  of  equipment 
to  the  corporation. 

1.  A.T.  &  T.  controls  all  types  of  communica- 
tion* 

Potential  ownership  of  50  percent  of  the 
stock  of  the  satellite  corpc»titlon  by  corpora- 
tions other  than  communications  carriers  and 
possibly  some  individuals  cannot  eliminate 
this  control.  In  fact,  the  greater  the  dif- 
fusion of  ownership  among  the  other  owners, 
the  smaller  the  share  needed  by  A.T.  ft  T. 
to  give  It  a  stranglehold  on  the  new  organ- 
ization. In  this  respwct,  I  must  confess  that 
I  do  not  understand  the  reasoning  which 
would  place  a  maximum  ownership  of  10- 
percent  limitation  on  stock  ownership  by 
corporations  other  than  conununicatlon 
carriers  but  practically  no  limit  on  those 
within  the  communication  industry  other 
than  the  50  percent  of  the  stock  Issued,  and 
a  vague  regulatory  power  entrusted  to  the 
PCC.  an  agency  which  lias  been  notoriously 
lax  in  regulating  the  telephone  industry. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  create  a  com- 
peting entity  with  which  the  conununica- 
tlon industry  could  deal  and  which  could 
escape  control  by  A.T.  tt  T.  But  rather  than 
freeing  the  American  communication  In- 
dustry from  A.T.  &  T.  dependence,  HJl. 
11040  seeks  to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  a 
dangerous  monopoly  under  the  label  of  "free 
private  enterprise."  The  bill  will  insure 
and  legalize  complete  A.T.  *  T.  dominance 
not  only  over  voice,  wire,  and  television 
transmission  but  also  weather  forecasting  and 
airway  safety   channels  of  communication. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  consequences, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that  today 
A.T.  &  T.  owns,  controls,  and  directly  operatee 
through  Its  long  lines  department  more  than 
98  percent  of  long-distance  telephone  com- 
munication service  in  the  United  States. 
Through  corporate  subsidiaries,  corporate 
stock  ownership  and  contracts,  it  owns  and 
controls  the  dominant  companies  which 
have  about  85  percent  of  all  the  facilitiee 
used  in  the  provision  of  local  telephone 
communication  service  in  the  United  States. 

The  Bell  System  owns  and  operates  llie 
coaxial  cable  and  microwave  relay  facilities 
used  In  the  transmission  of  programs  for 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  and  all 
transoceanic  two-way  radio-telephone  serv- 
ice In  the  United  States.  It  also  supplies 
facilities  for  a  large  part  of  press  news  and 
telephotograph  service,  and  operates  a  na- 
tionwide   teletypewriter    exchange    service. 

A.T.  ii  T.  owns  a  predominant  number  of 
patents  relating  to  telephone,  telephone 
equipment,  and  communication  operations. 

A.T.  &  T.  also  ovms  90  percent  of  the 
stock  of  Western  Electric,  the  manufactur- 
ing, purchasing,  and  supply  branch  of  the 
Bell  System.  Western  Electric  Is  engaged 
directly  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  dis- 
tribution of  over  00  percent  of  all  telei^ones, 
telephone  apparatus  and  equipment  manu- 
factxu-ed  and  sold  in  the  United  States.    Of 
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the  remaining  10  percent  manufactured  by 
^t}thers,  a  substantial  part  la  produced  xinder 
contract  with  Western  in  accordance  with 
Western's  prices  and  specifications,  for  Bell 
System  use.  Virtually  all  of  the  Bell -Sys- 
tem requiremeiita  for  telephonea,  telephone 
apparatus,  equipment,  materials  and  sup- 
plies are  ptucbased  by  the  operating  com- 
panies from  Wisstem  Electric. 

In  fields  othiflr  than  telephony,  A.T.  A  T. 
has  dominated  and  controlled  (1)  the  fur- 
nishing of  microwave  transmission,  wire  cir- 
cuits and  other  facilities  on  which  net- 
work radio  aod  television  broadcasting  Is 
dependent:  (2)  the  manufacture  and  licens- 
ing of  submarine  telephone  and  telegraph 
cables  and  terminal  apparatus,  and  (3)  the 
development  of  multiple  frequency  broad- 
band cable,  including  the  coaxial  type.  This 
servea  to  give  the  Bell  Syatem  a  dominant 
position  in  news,  photo,  and  television  trans- 
mission involving  the  use  of  wire  facilities. 
As  I  have  ah-eady  stated,  one  would  have 
to  combine  the  total  assets  of  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey.  a«n«ral  Motors,  United  SUtes 
Steel.  Ford  Motor  Co..  and  Oeneral  Electric 
in  order  to  approximate  A.T.  4k  T.'s  assets  of 
over  930  billioc  at  the  end  of  1961.  And  it 
would  take  thi;  public  revenues  (including 
Federal  subsidies  and  granU-in-aid )  of  32 
of  our  poorest  3tates  or  those  of  the  5  rich- 
est States  to  equal  the  Bell  System's  $8.3  bU- 
Uon  in  revenue!)  for  1961. 

Under  the  veil  of  a  public  utility  we  have 
permitted  a  gUat  to  grow.  We  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  bs  duped  by  the  concept  of 
regulation  as  an  adeqiuite  substitute  for 
competition.  The  structure  of  the  com- 
munications industry  has  no  parallel  in  any 
other  sector  of  the  economy.  The  ever- 
watchful  eyes  of  the  FCC.,  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  FTC,  when  It  comes  to 
the  common  carrier  industry,  are  similar  to 
Rip  Van  Winkle's  diving  his  20-year  sleep. 
Why  does  this  situation  exist?  It  exisU 
because  the  PCC,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  Congress  Lave  not  been  vigilant  in  ex- 
ercising their  responsibilities. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  lack  of  FCC 
regulation  of  A.T.  *  T.     Now  I  would  like 
to  review  the  Justice  Department's  recent 
relations  with  this  same  monopoly.    This  is 
an  important  ciatter.  Mr.  President.    Before 
the  American   Congress  determines  to  give 
the    commvinlcations    satellite    fwogram    to 
A.T.  U  T..  which  this  biU  HJEt.  11040,  does 
for  all  practical  purposes,  this  body  and  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  what 
their  Oovemment  regulatory   agencies  and 
the  Justice  Det«rtment  have  done  to  protect 
their  interest  in  the  light  of  A.T.  «c  T.'s  posi- 
tion as  a  legal  monopoly.    To  characteriae 
thla  bill  aa  a  step  toward  free  competitive 
enterprlae  U  a  particularly  cynical  misrepre- 
sentation to  tae  American  people. 
2.  Justice  Depa^-tment  eharfs  A.T.  A  T.  with 
oonririring  to  monopolize 
In     the     a<Tvcmment's     relations     with 
A.  T.  ft  T..  the  public  intereet  has  often  been 
sacrificed.     In  1986.  xmder  a  congressional 
mandate,  the  FOC  Initiated  an  investigation 
of  A.T.  ft  T.  ar.d  the  Bell  System  companies 
which  culminated  In  lOSO  in  an  FCC  report 
(H.  Doc.  No.  840.  7eth  Cong.)    to  Congrees. 
Thla  inveatigatton  foimd  extensive  antitruat 
violations  and  the  resulting  report  recom- 
mended tirgent  action. 

Wca-Id  War  n  Intervened  before  action 
could  be  taken.  Although  the  Departments 
of  War  and  Navy,  as  weU  as  A.T.  ft  T..  argued 
that  to  bring  such  an  action  during  World 
War  n  would  Impede  the  war  effort,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  1940,  in  an  act  of 
courage  desplto  opposing  A.T.  ft  T.  Influence 
and  pressure,  filed  an  antitrust  complaint 
against  A.T.  ft  T.,  BM  Laboratorlss.  and 
Wsstern  Bectrle,  bitsing  Its  action  on  the 
f  acu  brought  out  in  the  original  FOC  report. 


The  coa^>lalnt,  filed  on  January  14,  1940, 
by  the  then  Attra^ey  General  Tom  C.  Clark, 
charged  that  A.T.  ft  T.  and  its  whoUy  owned 
subsidiary,  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  were 
conspiring  to  monopolize  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  telephones,  tele- 
phone apparatus,  equipment,  materials  and 
supplies. 

The  complaint  charged  that  AT.  ft  T.  (1) 
owned  and  operated  more  than  98  percent 
of  the  faciUties  used  in  long-distance  tele- 
phone service  in  the  United  States;  (2)  owned 
and  controlled  operating  companies  fimiish- 
ing  approximately  85  percent  of  all  local 
telephone  service  in  the  United  States;  and 
(8)  required  these  operating  companies  and 
ail  of  their  long  lines  departments  to  buy 
substanUaUy  all  of  their  telephone  equip- 
ment from  Western  Electric.  In  addition. 
Western  Electric  manufactured  and  sold  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  telephones,  telephone 
apparatus  and  equipment  sold  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  complaint  charged  that  A.T.  ft  T.  and 
Western  Electric,  its  subsidiary,  had  been 
engaged  in  a  continuing  conspiracy  to  re- 
strain and  monopolise  and  were  in  fact 
monopolizing  the  manufacture,  distribution 
and  sale  of  telephones,  telephone  apparatus 
and  equipment  in  violation  of  Sections  1  and 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  complaint  also  alleged  that  AT.  ft  T.'s 
and  Western  Electrics  control  of  the  market 
for  telephones  and  equipment  permitted 
them  to  control  both  plant  investments  tuid 
operating  expenses  on  the  basis  of  which 
regulatory  agencies  fix  Investments  and  op- 
erating expenses  on  the  basis  of  which  reg- 
ulatory agencies  fix  rates,  and  that  the 
absence  of  effective  competition  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  telephones  and  telephone  equip- 
ment had  resulted  in  higher  prices  paid  for 
such  equipment  by  the  Bell  System  and 
tended  to  defeat  effective  public  regulation 
by  Federal  and  SUte  regulatory  bodies  of 
rates  charged  subscribers  for  telephone  serv- 
ice. 

The  complaint  accused  AT.  &  T.  and  the 
Bell  operating  companies  of  refusing  to  pur- 
chase from  manufacturers  other  than  West- 
ern Electric,  even  though  equipment  manu- 
factured by  such  other  companies  might  be 
superior  in  operating  economy,  service,  and 
initial  cost.  It  alleged  further  that  the  sit- 
uation created  by  the  closed  market  in  which 
the  Bell  System  operating  companies  bought, 
as  well  as  the  closed  market  in  which  West- 
em  Electric  sold  telephone  equipment,  had 
been  used  by  A.T.  ft  T.  to  delay  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Bell  System  as  standard 
equipment  of  improvements  in  the  art  of 
telephony  in  order  that  maximum  returns 
might  be  secured  frt»n  existing  equipment 
even  though  less  expensive  and  more  effi- 
cient equipment  was  available. 

According  to  the  complaint,  the  alleged 
conspiracy  between  AT.  ft  T.  and  its  subsid- 
Isry.  Western  Electric,  consisted  of  a  con- 
tinuing agreement  and  concert  of  action 
of  which  these  were  the  principal  terms: 

First,  that  A.T.  ft  T.  and  Western  agreed 
to  aoq'uiie  control  of  the  market  in  the 
United  States  for  substontially  all  tele- 
phones, telephone  apparatus,  and  equipment 
through  allegedly  predatory  i>atent  policies; 
acquisition  of  independent  telephone  com- 
panies; and  agreements  with  telegraph  com- 
panies that  they  would  not  engage  in  tele- 
phone service. 

Second,  that  A.T.  ft  T.  and  Western  agreed 
to  eliminate  all  substantial  competition  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  telephone 
equipment  required  by  the  Bell  operating 
companies  and  the  long-lines  deparUnent  of 
A.T.  ft  T. — (1)  by  giving  Westem  Electric 
the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and  sell 
telephone  equipment  to  the  Bell  operating 
companies  and  to  A.T.  ft  T.'s  long-lines  de- 
partment; (2)  by  requiring  the  Bell  operat- 


ing companies  and  Americaa  Telsphona  * 
Telegraph  long-lines  department  to  purehaaa 
and  acquire  equipment  exclusively  tram 
Westem  Electric;  (8)  by  standardlainc 
equipment  used  in  the  BeU  System  In  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  Its  purchase  from  any 
company  except  Westem;  (4)  by  vesting  In 
A.T.  ft  T.  power  to  control  operations  ot  mil 
Ivanches  of  the  Bell  System  so  that  they 
are  unable  to  make  independent  dedslona 
on  procurement.  ^ 

Third,  tbat  A.T.  ft  T.  and  Westsm  agreed 
to  acquire  independent,  competing  telephone 
manufacturers. 

Fourth,  that  A.T.  ft  T.  and  Westem  agreed 
to  eliminate  ccnnpetltlon  of  foreign  trtephone 
manufacturers  by  arranging  with  them  that 
Westem  Electric  wotdd  be  their  exduslvs 
agent  in  the  United  Statee. 

Fifth,  that  A.T.  ft  T.  and  Westem  agreed 
to  supprees  competition  in  alternative  meth- 
ods of  communications  by  patent  control  In 
media  not  related  to  wire  telephony  by  re- 
strictive croes-licensing  patent  arrangSBkenta, 
and  by  dividing  fields  of  manufacture  and 
sale  with  concerns  In  the  telecommunica- 
tions and  nontelecommiuiicatlons  fields. 

Sixth,  that  AT.  ft  T.  and  Westem  agreed 
to  exercise  the  power  resulting  from  their 
unified  control  of  reeeareh  and  development 
and  the  manufacture  and  operations  of  tele- 
phone equipment  so  as  to  produce  monoftoly 
profits  for  A.T.  ft  T.  (1)  by  securing  from 
Westem  Electric  noncompetitive  prices  for 
telephone  equipment  sold  by  Westem  to  the 
Bell  operating  companies  and  to  the  k>nf  • 
lines  department  of  A.T.  ft  T..  and  by  using 
such  noncompetitive  prices  as  the  basis  for 
determining  investment  in  telephone  plant 
upon  which  subscribers'  rates  are  baaed:  (I) 
by  continuing  the  manufactxne  by  Weetem 
and  the  sale  by  Western  to  the  Bell  operating 
companies  and  to  the  long-lines  department 
of  A.T.  ft  T.  of  various  types  of  telephone 
equipment,  knowing  tbat  the  coat  of  such 
equipment  was  higher  than  that  of  avail- 
able,  alternative  types  manufactured  by 
Westem  Electrlc's  competitors:  (8)  by  sup- 
pressing improvements  and  developments  In 
the  art  of  telephony  and  Improved  typee  oT 
telephones,  telephone  apparatus,  and  equip- 
ment; (4)  by  refusing  to  purchase  ttom. 
manufacturers  othsr  than  Westem  and  by 
refusing  to  introduce  into  the~BeIl  plant 
equipment  produced  by  competing  manufac- 
tured even  though  the  defendants  knew  that 
such  equipment  was  superior  in  earvlee, 
operating  economy,  and  initial  cost. 

Seventh,  that  A.T.  ft  T.  and  Western  agreed 
to  discriminate  in  price  between  different 
purchasers  and  substantially  to  lasssn  oom- 
petitlon  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tele- 
phone equipment  ( 1 )  by  selling  to  eompanlea 
not  within  the  Bell  Byston  at  prloes  higher 
than  thoae  charged  the  Bell  operating  com- 
panies: (2)  by  allowing  Westem  to  manu- 
facture for  sale  outside  the  Btfl  System 
without  charge  for  A.T.  ft  T.  controlled  pat- 
ents, while  refusing  such  terms  to  Independ- 
ent manufacturers  and  distributors  of  tele- 
phone equipment. 

3.  Attempt  by  VJS.  Ctovemment  to  tever 
Westem  Electric  from  BeU  Sy$tem 
In  a  statement  accompanying  the  filing  of 
the  suit,  the  Depcu-tment  of  JusUoe  declared 
that  "althotigh  the  Bell  <^Mratlng  companies 
occupy  the  status  of  public  utUttlss  and 
hence  are  subject  to  regulation  by  State  and 
Federal  oonuniasions  on  ratee  charged  sub- 
scribers. Western  Electric  Co.  Is  not  subject 
directly  to  such  regulatian."  me  Depart- 
ment added  that  "telephone  ratee  are  flaed 
upon  the  basis  of  a  fair  return  on  the  Invest- 
ment in  the  telephone  plant,  and  where  math 
telephone  plant  Is  purchased  from  a  single 
concern,  it  is  obvious  that  the  prtoee  for 
such  equ^Hnent  are  not  determined  by  < 
petition  in  a  tree  maikat.'* 
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liHatamBf  CteMntl  OUrk  polB««d  «ut  that 
**the  ehlcl  iJiii'po—  «<  this  aetlon  la  to  re- 
■tora  compaUtkm  In  tha  oMuiufaeture  and 
sale  Of  telairiiona  aqutpmaat  nov  inrodnced 
and  sold  aliDoat  cifiluahrtlj  by  Western  Xlee- 
tric  at  xumecoBpetttlTa  iirleee."  Defense 
eounacl  made  It  plain  tbat  "the  heart  of 
the  ease  la  the  Oovemment'a  attempt  to 
■ever  Western  from  the  Bell  Eastern"  otosorv- 
Ing  that  "the  bMie  rrilei  aought  la  that  tha 
manufacture  of  telephone  equipment  for  the 
system  be  oomplettiy  and  perpetually  sepa- 
rated fxtsn  tha  f umlahlng  of  telephone  serv- 
ice by  the  system." 

More  speclfleally,  to  restore  con^Mtltlon  in 
the  nuuiuf  acture  and  sale  of  telephone  equip- 
ment, the  following  reUef  waa  requested  in 
the  complaint: 

1.  SeparaUon  of  Western  Electric  frc»n 
A.T.  *  T.  and  dissolution  of  Western  into 
three  competing  manufaetiulng  concerns; 

2.  Requirement  that  A.T.  h  T.  and  its  op- 
erating mmpanlfw  buy  telephone  equipment 
only  under  competitive  bidding: 

3.  Requirement  that  Weston  Electric  sell 
to  A.T.  *  T.  Ita  50-peroent  stock  interest  in 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

4.  Prohibition  of  all  agreements  between 
Western  Klectrio  and  Bell  operattng  com- 
panies iinder  which  Western  was  made  the 
exclusive  piirchaaer,  supplier,  developer, 
•torekeeper,  inataller,  repairer,  and  Junker 
for  the  Bell  System; 

6.  Requlrment  that  A.T.  &  T..  Western,  and 
B^  Telephone  Laboratories  license  their 
patenta  to  all  applicants  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory and  reasonable  royalty  basis,  and  fur- 
nish technical  information,  know-how,  and 
t^i'>»ntc«^i  ass1«tsni*r  necessary  for  the  use  of 
such  patenta: 

e.  Prohibition  ot  various  arrangements  be- 
tween A.T.  *  T.  and  the  BeU  operating  com- 
panies whereby  A.T.  &  T.  specifies  the  equip- 
ment to  be  purchased  by  them,  requires 
submission  by  Bell  operating  companies  of 
financial  budgets,  and  directs  the  operations 
of  Ball  companies; 

7.  ProfalUtion  of  an  contacts,  arrange- 
menta,  and  understanding  with  others  which 
eliminate  or  restrain  competition. 

In  summary,  the  core  of  the  complaint  was 
that  A.T.  &  T.  and  Western  Electric  had 
destroyed  competition  in  the  manufacture 
and  production  of  telephones,  telephone 
equipment,  and  apparatus;  that  Western 
Electric  is  an  illegal  monopoly;  and  that 
the  operations  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  manufacturing 
subsidiary.  Western  Electric,  are  not  subject 
to  public  utility  regulations  and  hence 
should  be  in  the  q;>here  of  our  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  operatlona  of  A.T.  &  T.  and  its 
operating  companies  are  subject  to  public 
utility  regulation.  The  ptirpose  of  this  com- 
plaint was  to  eliminate  Western  Electric  as 
an  Illegal  mowqpoly  operating  imder  the 
protection  of  tha  natural  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  A.T.  b  T.  and  its  operating  companies  as  a 
pubUc  utlUty. 

The  dlfllculty  of  regulating  A.T.  &  T.  in 
this  respect  was  attested  to  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Commimicatlons  Com- 
mission before  my  Monopoly  Subcoanmlttee 
in  Augtist  of  last  year.  Let  me  ijuote  from 
the  testimony: 

"Senator  Loxo.  Well.  Is  it  not  true  that 
lack  OCT  cohtrol  In  one  area  of  an  overall 
operation  tends  to  defeat  tha  regulatory  ef- 
forts in  another  areaf 

"Mr.  Mnrow.  Well«  yes,  except  in  some  a< 
the  problems  wa  run  Into,  they  cut  acroaa 
many  different  boonda.  In  tha  space  field. 
tot  example,  when  many  agendea  Ilka  NASA 
and  ounelvaa  are  liiT<flTWl.  It  is  hard  to  pat 
all  of  it  in  ona  parkf 

"Senator  Lovs.  Bot  tf  yon  cant  eontrol 
one  facet  of  ttiaa  whleii  yoa  aza  supposed  to 
regulate.  It  aHiiiillmes  means  that  you  cant 
control  the  thing  at  aB.  doasat  it? 

"Mr.  Mnvow.  THat  is  correct,  sir. 


"Senator  Long.  Isn't  that  the  reason  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  regulate 
the  price  tliat  a  coal  mine  could  charge  the 
railroad  if  the  railroad  owned  a  coal  mine 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  robbing  the 
public  blind  with  the  price  they  are  paying 
for  coal? 

"Mr.  MiNow.  That  is  right.  And  It  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  situation  In  connection  with 
our  pending  matter  between  Western  Elec- 
tric and  A.T.  &  T." 

On  January  24.  1956,  the  Department  of 
Jiistlce.  without  going  to  trial,  entered  Into 
a  consmt  decree  Judgment  with  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

A.  Hole  0/  Dv^rtrxenX  o/  Justict  in  corwent 
decree 

Before  discussing  the  practical  efTorts  of 
this  consent  decree,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  disctiss  some  of  the  lesser  known 
activities  which  took  place  prior  to  the 
culmination  of  the  decree.  The  background 
Information  Is  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
is  available  In  the  report  of  the  House  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  on  the  consent  decree 
program  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  hearings  held  by  that  subconunittee  on 
the  A.T.  &  T.  consent  decree.  These  records 
reveal  that  the  actions  of  certain  agencies 
and  officials  at  the  time  of  this  consent  decree 
manifested  an  utter  disregard  of  the  public 
interest  and  reflected  a  subservience  to 
A.T.  &  T.  which  fell  far  below  the  standard 
required  of  Government  officials  and  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities. 

When  the  Celler  subcommittee  began  its 
Investigations  on  the  decree,  immediate  op- 
position was  manifested  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  subcommittee  requested  the 
Department's  flies  relating  to  the  negotia- 
tions for,  and  signing  of,  the  consent  decree. 
But  the  Department  of  Justice  refused  to 
supply  the  subcommittee  with  any  Informa- 
tion. This  refiisal  was  predicated,  according 
to  the  Celler  sut>commlttee.  "on  an  asserted 
need  to  withhold  information  concerning 
A.T.  &  T.  and  Western  Electric  operations 
obtained  from  those  corporations  in  the 
cotuae  of  consent-decree  negotiations,  and 
on  a  claim  of  Presidential  privilege  to  deny 
to  Congress  communications  passing  be- 
tween employees  of  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

In  1958,  it  should  be  noted.  Attorney 
General  Rogers  advised  Congress  that  it  was 
the  Department's  practice  at  the  conclusion 
or  settlement  of  a  case  to  make  all  pertinent 
facts  available  to  duly  constituted  cong;res- 
sional  committees.  If  this  bad  been  the 
Department's  policy,  why  was  it  necessary  to 
make  an  exception  in  this  case? 

Perhaps  the  refusal  of  the  Department  to 
supply  information  was  understandable 
when  one  considers  the  actions  and  sugges- 
tions of  Attorney  General  Brownell  under 
whoee  authority  the  consent  decree  was 
effectuated. 

In  1963  Mr.  T.  Brooke  Price,  A.T.  &  T.'s 
vice  president  and  general  coiinsel,  visited 
Attorney  General  Brownell  at  White  Sul- 
phtir  Springs.  W.  Va.  A  detailed  memo- 
randimi  of  this  meeting  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Price  and  is  incorporated  in  the  Celler  com- 
mittee report. 

According  to  this  memorandum.  Mr. 
Brownell  had  a  number  of  specific  sugges- 
tions on  the  course  the  defendants  shouict 
follow.  In  substance,  the  Attorney  General 
stated  "that  a  way  ought  to  be  foimd  to 
get  rid  of  the  case."  He  expressed  tha 
thought  that  A.T.  St  T.  "could  readUy  find 
practioee  that  (it)  might  agree  to  have  en- 
joined with  no  real  injury  to  (its)  busi- 
ness" and  said  that  If  A.T.  *  T.  "tried,"  it 
"certainly  could  find  things  of  that  sort  that 
could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  consent  de- 
cree." When  Mr.  Price  pointed  out  that  tha 
management  of  A.T.  ft  T.  had  not  been  will- 
ing to  admit  that  any  injunction  ought  tc 


be  entered  against  the  company,  but  that 
the  case  ought  to  be  dropped,  Mr.  Brownell 
said,  "I  don't  think  that's  a  v<A:y  sensible 
attitude  for  them  to  take." 

In- effect,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  i»-oposed  a  face-saving  device 
in  order  to  conclude  the  litigation  without 
the  basic  relief  requested  by  the  Govern- 
ment's complaint:  that  is,  divorcement  of 
Western  Electric  from  the  Bell  System. 

The  Attorney  General's  willingness  to  have 
a  token  settlement  was  not  consistent  either 
with  the  public  interest  or  with  the  law,  and 
manifested  a  partiality  toward  the  defend- 
ants which  was  incompatible  with  the  duties 
of  public  oflSce.  It  was  also  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ethics  of  the  legal  profession 
for  an  Attorney  General,  who  Is  entrusted 
with  responsibility  for  all  litigation  brought 
by  the  United  States,  to  sxiggest  to  his  ad- 
versary to  approach  the  Justice  Department 
with  a  proposal,  the  acceptance  of  which 
would  be  harmless  to  his  clients. 

Needless  to  say,  A.T.  &  T.  lost  no  time  in 
responding  to  Mr.  Brownell's  suggestion 
with  respect  to  a  consent  decree  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  dismissal.  Subsequently,  A.T.  &  T. 
made  several  proposals  as  a  basis  for  a 
settlement  decree.  None  of  the  proposals  In- 
cluded severance  of  Western  Electric  as  a 
supplier  to  the  Bell  System  or  required  the 
opyerating  companies  of  the  BeU  System  to 
purchase  under  competitive  bidding.  The 
consent  Judgment  Ignored  every  eesentlal  po- 
sition on  which  the  Government  bad  In- 
itiated   the    suit. 

When  the  Department  of  Justice  waa 
asked,  in  appearing  before  a  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  what  Justification  there 
was  for  settlement  of  the  case,  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Barnes,  in  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  at  the  time  of  the 
consent  decree,  stated  that  the  original  pur- 
pose to  separate  Western  Electric  from 
AT.  &  T.  had  to  be  abandoned  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  courts  would  probably  not 
go  along,  a  belief  not  necessarily  his  own. 

There  were  memljers  on  the  staff  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  who  were  not  pessimistic 
at  all  about  the  Government's  chances  of 
obtaining  divorcement  by  court  action.  Mr. 
Victor  Kramer,  who  at  one  time  had  general 
supervision  of  the  case,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  Government's  trial 
staff,  and  who  according  to  one  of  the  De- 
partment witnesses  had  the  best  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  case,  testified  that  the 
probabilities  were  that  the  Government 
would  have  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing dlvestltvire  of  Western  Electric  through 
comt  action. 

Another  reason  advanced  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  Justify  the  decision  was  that  any 
divestiture  would  be  certain  to  result  in  ■ 
substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  telephone 
service  to  the  consumer.  Mr.  President,  this 
conclusion  was  not  reached  from  any  inde- 
pendent investigation,  but  solely  on  the  basis 
of  information  and  representations  from  ad- 
vocates for  the  defendants.  Comparisons 
were  made  between  Western's  and  Independ- 
ent manufacturer's  prices  that  had  been 
advanced  by  the  associated  Bell  companies 
in  rate  proceedings  to  Justify  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Western's  prices.  However,  as  the 
Celler  subcommittee  pointed  out,  these  com- 
parisons were  not  valid  because  of  differences 
in  the  manufactiiring  and  marketing  con- 
ditions between  Western  Electric  and  the 
independents.  First  90  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket was  foreclosed  to  Independents  and  sup- 
plied by  Western;  second.  Western  had 
advance  information  as  to  anticipated  pur<i 
chases  by  its  customers,  as  compared  with 
lack  of  such  information  to  the  Independent 
manufacturers:  third.  Weatem  Incurred  no 
sales  cost  as  compared  to  the  Independent 
manufacturers'  cost  of  selllnc  prodxKts: 
foiu-th,  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
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relative  credit  risks  of  the  Independent  man- 
ufacturers and  Wastern. 

Despite  these  considerations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  rejected  a  recommendation 
by  Mr.  Kramer  to  determine  empirically 
whether  or  not  the  independent  manufac- 
turers were  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
Western,  and  also  to  obtain  their  reactions 
to  the  claims  nude  to  the  Department  by 
AT.  St  T.  and  Western  Electric. 

Finally,  there  were  the  so-called  defense 
considerations.  In  this  connection  Judge 
Barnes  stated  thit,  if  contributions  to  the 
military  effort  w:is  to  be  a  defense  to  the 
violation  of  antUxust  laws,  a  directive  was 
necessary  from  tte  President  or  the  National 
Security  Council.  No  such  directive  was  ever 
issued.  In  fact,  the  military  effort  had  no 
bearing  on  the  leclslon  to  settle  without 
divorcement.  In  testimony  before  Mr.  Jamea 
Roosevelt's  Houso  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee, Judge  Ba:'nes  stated: 

"Tou  know,  tills  is  a  very  complicated 
situation.  It  is  csmpllcated  by  many,  many 
factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  vast 
amount  of  busintss  which  is  done  by  West- 
ern Electric  for  tie  UJS.  Government  •  •  • 
In  other  words,  you  have  got  a  situation 
where  you  have  got  research  halfway  be- 
tween manufacture  and  operations,  and  so 
tied  up,  accordLig  to  certain  allegations, 
that,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  they  have 
to  be  together. 

"Now,  I  am  net  buying  that.  I  am  Just 
saying  that  Is  an  argument  which  has  been 
expressed,  and  v<jry  violently  expressed,  by 
people  in  high  iilaces  In  the  Oovernment. 
The  responsibility  for  this  consent  Judgment 
rests  solely  in  toe  Department  of  Justice, 
and  solely  in  the  Antitrust  Division,  of  which 
I  am  head.  •  •  •  As  I  stated,  the  only  rea- 
son why  we  did  not  attempt  to  get  a  com- 
plete divorcement  of  Western  Electric  and 
the  A.T.  &  T.  is  that  we  became  convinced 
we  could  not  obtain  it  by  a  court  action." 
5.  Staff  of  Department  of  JuMtice  refuses  to 
tign  consent  decree 

In  analysing  the  Justice  Department's 
handling  of  this  case,  the  reactions  of  cer- 
tain high  level  staff  members  must  be  con- 
sidered. No  member  of  the  staff  assigpned  to 
WOTk  on  the  cas*;.  or  getting  the  case  ready 
for  trial,  was  in  favor  of  a  settlement 
without  divestiture  of  Western  Electric. 

Mr.  Victor  Krioner,  an  eminent  antitrust 
lawyer,  who,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
had  general  suj>ervlBlon  of  the  case,  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  as  to  why  he  was  un- 
sympathetic with  the  Department's  decision, 
stating  why,  in  his  Judgment,  the  consent 
decree  was  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

According  to  Mr.  Kramer : 

1.  The  Shemuui  Act  condemns  every 
scheme  for  lnt<:rstate  monopolisation  and 
does  not  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
monopolies. 

2.  Congress  h;td  made  no  exception  from 
the  Sherman  Act  for  manufacturers  <A.  tele- 
phone eqiUpmex.t. 

3.  A  decree  failing  to  divoroa  Western  Blee- 
tric  from  A.T.  U  T.  and  othwwiee  limit  iU 
rde  as  exclusive  suKtlier  of  equipment  to  the 
Bell  System  waold  not  aooompliah  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Slierman  Act. 

4.  No  field  e:caxnlnatloa  had  been  made 
to  test  the  oont^uitlon  that  dlvestlttue  would 
resxilt  In  increeaed  cost  erf  telephooe  serr- 
ioe. 

6.  The  major  premise  of  the  Sherman  Act 
is  that  monopoly  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  and  VamX  oompetitlon  nltlmatdy 
produces  more  goods  at  k>w«r  pcloas.  If  thia 
premise  Is  srroBeoiM  for  tba  manufai'ture  <A 
telephone  equijjment,  Congrees  alone  has 
power  to  enact  sneaoqiilon. 

«.  In  the  abs<5nea  of  a  dlraotive  from  the 
President  tbat  oooslAsratlona  oC  tha  national 
defeonM  maka  trial  o(  tte  ease  Unpoaslble. 


the  Department  of  Justice  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  fail  to  press  the  case. 

7.  And  should  all  these  arguments  fail  to 
convince,  a  dlRmlKSBl  of  the  complaint  with- 
out prejudice  was  preferable  to  a  consent 
decree  that  would  recognise  Western  Elec- 
tric as  a  choaen  instrument  of  monopoly  and 
might,  operating  as  a  kind  of  umbrella  over 
Western's  monc^Mly,  tie  the  hands  of  a  fu- 
ture Attorney  General. 

Subsequently,  Mr,  Kramer,  as  did  every 
other  responsible  member  of  the  staff,  de- 
clined to  sign  the  decree,  "because  after  a 
great  deal  of  soul  searching  I  did  not  see 
how  I  could  sign  it  and  remain  consistent 
with  the  oath  which  every  attorney  takes 
when  he  Joins  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
support  and  defend  and  protect  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
adopted  thereunder.  •  •  •  I  did  not  think 
that  this  decree  could  possibly  be  consistent 
with  the  Sherman  Act." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  EIramer,  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  chief  of  the  Government's  trial  staff, 
testified  that  he  also  beUeved  the  proposed 
settlement  was  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est, and  had  submitted  a  memorandum  ob- 
jecting to  the  decree.  Mr.  Murphy  noted 
that  while  the  FCC  had  stated  that  It  had 
power  to  regulate  the  prices  charged  by 
Western  mectrlc  to  Bell  operating  compa- 
nies, it  did  not  say  that  there  was  any  actual 
regulation,  and  that  if  dlvestit\ire  was  not 
In  the  public  Interest,  "dismissal  would  be 
preferable  to  a  settlement  on  any  basis 
which  did  not  Include  divestiture,  because 
I  could  not  see,  personally,  how  a  decree 
which  perpetuated  the  basis  of  the  suit 
would  be  appropriate,  because  It  might  have 
an  effect  of  estoppel  or  res  Judicata  at  some 
time  in  the  future  when  conditions  might 
change,  say  in  10  or  16  years." 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Celler  subcommittee,  stated  that  after  the 
decree  was  negotiated  he  indicated  that  "he 
would  prefer  not  to  sign  it." 

Also  opixxed  to  the  settlement  negotiated 
by  Attorney  General  Brownell  was  the  Chief 
of  the  Antitrust  Division's  Judgment  and 
Judgment  Enforcement  Section,  Mr.  Elilgore, 
whose  office  had  the  responsibility  to  review 
and  formulate  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  on 
consent  Judgments. 

Mr.  Kllgore  testified  before  the  Celler  sub- 
committee that  he  orally  advised  certain 
staff  members  in  the  Department  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  settlement  without  divestiture, 
and  that  he  subsequently  submitted  a  writ- 
ten memorandum  in  order  that  the  record 
would  ahow  he  had  previously  orally  indi- 
cated his  views  on  the  relief.  He  testified 
that: 

"I  stated  that,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Oot- 
emment's  allegations.  If  there  waa  a  case 
showing  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  that 
divestiture  relief  was  appropriate.  I  do  not 
believe,  did  not  believe,  that  Congress  has 
made  any  exemption  under  the  Sherman  Act 
for  the  manufacturer  of  telephone  equipment 
and  therefore,  I  felt  that  It  shoiild  be  treated 
solely  as  an  antitrust  problem." 

The  question  still  remains  why  th«  Attor- 
ney General  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  his 
staff  instead  of  deciding,  in  effect,  to  recog- 
nize Western  Electric  as  a  chosen  instrument 
of  monopoly  and  preventing  a  future  Attor- 
ney General,  whose  opinion  might  differ,  from 
bringing  antitrust  actions  against  Western 
Electric. 

6.  The  role  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
consent  decree 

The  Department  of  Jxwtlce  was  not  alone 
in  neglecting  its  responslbilitiefl  as  a  public 
agency.  The  Department  ot  Defense  and 
POC  also  played  an  Important  role  In  the 
eventual  wtUement  with  A.T.  ft  T. 

In  1952  the  BeU  System  decided  to  eeek  a 
postponement  at  all  actlTlty  in  tte  antitrust 


suit  on  the  ground  that  during  tha  national 
emergency  (the  Korean  war)  tlM  pc^para- 
tion  for  trial  would  serlouSIy  affect  several 
key  executives  of  BeU  Labaratones  and  Weat- 
em Electric.  Tlxis  was  an  argument  suc- 
cessfully used  to  obtain  a  postponeBient  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  It  was  claimed  again  in 
1962  that  the  dlveraion  of  certain  ex«cutlvea 
to  trial  {reparation  would  impair  tha  ability 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Labaratories  and  West- 
ern Electric  to  fulfill  Its  obligatlona  under 
defense  contracts  with  the  Government. 

Dr.  KeUy,  president  of  the  BeU  Telephone 
Laboratories,  dlsciissad  the  matter  of  poat- 
ponement  first  with  Secretary  ot  Defense 
Robert  A.  LoveU.  and  later  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Legal  and  Legisla- 
tive Affairs.  Charles  A.  Coolidge.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  Dr.  KjeOj  was  at  that  time 
a  consultant  of  the  Defense  Department  as 
weU  as  the  Oonunerce  Department. 

Dr.  Kelly  apparently  conrinoed  Assistant 
Secretary  CooUdge  that  the  antitrust  suit 
should  be  postponed,  and  Mr.  CooUdge  made 
such  a  written  recommendation  to  tha  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  crltlclie  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  taking  this  position 
if  the  facts  In  the  case  merited  such  a  de- 
cision. What  is  parUculsrly  disturbing  to 
me,  however.  Is  the  manner  in  which  the 
decision  was  reached  and  the  subeequent 
conduct  of  certain  oOcials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

After  the  Defense  Department's  derlsinn, 
A.T.  &  T.'s  counsel  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Kelly  and  a  rice  president  of 
Western  Electric  stating  A.T.  ft  T.H  position 
that  the  suit  should  be  postponed  because  of 
the  defense  effort.  Thereafter  Secretary 
Lovett  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  echoing  the  repreeentatlona  made  toy 
A.T.  ft  T.  and  requesting  a  postponement. 

This  recommendation  was  made  eren 
though  the  Defense  Department  had  not 
made  an  Independent  investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  a  trial  would  Impede  the 
defense  effort  or  whether  peraozmel  work- 
ing on  defense  would  actually  be  needed  for 
preparation  of  the  trial. 

The  Secretary  at  Defense  In  a  lata*  memo- 
randum, the  first  draft  of  which  was  prepared 
by  A.T.  ft  T..  stated  the  f (blowing: 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  importance  to  the  defense  effort  cf  the 
work  the  BeU  Laboratories  and  Western  Bee- 
trie  are  doing.  While  I  eannot  simJlarly 
vouch  personally  for  the  degree  of  tntar- 
f  eienoe  with  that  work  which  a  reaianptkm 
of  actlTtty  In  the  antttrast  sott  would  en- 
tail, the  data  on  this  point  wlUA  Dr.  Kdly 
has  aubmittad  are  liiuiiwst^  and  I  have  no 
question  ss  to  Dr.  KeUy's  Integrity.  (CeOer 
report,  p.  47.) 

Ilius.  eotnplete  rallanoe  was  plaead  osi  ttM 
oral  and  written  repreeentati<»8  made  toy  Dr. 
KeUy,  the  pnsldant  ot  the  Ben  LaboratorieB. 
who  could  hardly  be  Oharaeterlaed  as  a  dis- 
interested objective  party,  m  fact,  during 
the  course  of  the  Cellar  hearings.  Dr.  KeUy 
acknowledged  that  in  hla  repreaentattooa 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  he  was  aetlng 
as  an  advocate  for  the  Bell  System.  Knoiv- 
ing  that  Dr.  KeUy  was  a  oonsoltant  to  the 
Defense  Department,  can  it  be  denied.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  was  clearly  a  ooxdUct  ot 
interest? 

Rebuffed  by  the  Department  of  Jusfeioe  la 
its  initial  request.  A.T.  ft  T.  again  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  reqaeetUig  a  tem- 
porary postponement  for  at  least  3  years, 
giving  ^e  same  reaaona  as  before,  tba  De- 
partment of  Defense  again  reapandad  tof 
sending  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  eoo- 
veying  the  requests  of  A.T.  ft  T.  " 
qoentty,  a  meeting  was  held  toetwea 
Secretary  ot  Defease  wnnam  O. 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  Ibe  porpoae  off 
ting  up  a  conferenoa  to  " 
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Ml.  OootldgB.  AMlataat  Seentarr  a<  D«- 
f enae.  »tt«  hting  appnlaDd  by  Mr.  WMtar  of 
what  took  plao*  •*  tbls  meetizig,  lort  xu> 
time  In  oaawtjtDg  wbAt  h»  had  leuiMd  to  ft 
Bell  Lebcratovlee  Tloe  president,  who  wrote 
the  fOUowlag  metniwMidmn : 

"On  July  16.  105a.  Ifr.  C.  A.  CooUdge.  As- 
Blatant  Secretary  of  Defense,  called  me  to 
report  on  the  etfttua  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's efrorti  to  have  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment defer  the  antitrust  suit.  He  tOld  me  of 
a  discussion  (not  firsthand)  with  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  at  which  the  Attorney  General 
made  the  tcOamtiig  statements: 

"  '1.  That  he  would  make  no  decision  until 
the  new  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  had 
been  appointed. 

"  '9.  That  he  would  not  make  this  appoint- 
ment until  after  the  DMnoeratlc  Convention. 
"  '3.  That  th*  delay  put  Into  the  negotia- 
tions by  the  JuBtloe  Department  would  not 
be  counted  against  any  delay  which  might 
be  granted  later. 

"  '4.  Tliat  he  approved  of  the  position  we 
have  taken  (as  steted  in  Dr.  M.  J.  KeUy's 
letter  of  May  9  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Foster)  in  not 
working  on  the  ease  until  he  had  made  a 
decision.' 

"I  told  Mr.  CooUdge  that  we  were  con- 
cerned about  the  delay  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  under  court  order  to  be  respon- 
sive. He  sympathized  and  suggested  that 
work  In  reqixnise  to  the  order  probably  did 
not  InvolTe  the  efforts  of  key  people  in  the 
laboratorlee  and  that  perhaps  this  work 
ehould  go  forward. 

"Mr.  Ooolldge  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  qtJlte  possible  that  no  decision  would 
be  made  until  after  the  election.  He  guessed 
that  the  Attorney  General  might  not  want 
to  decide  such  an  Important  matter  for  a 
possible  successor. 

"I  asked  Mr.  Ooolldge  whether.  In  his  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  profitable  for  us  to  discuss 
these  matters  with  the  Justice  Department 
at  this  time.  Be  saw  no  reason  why  not  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  recommend  that 
we  do  so."    (Cellerreport,  p.  40.) 

After  the  election  In  1063,  Dr.  Kelly  again 
met  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Co(dldge,  at  which  Ume  it  was  concluded 
that  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration the  Department  of  Defense  should 
prepare,  first,  a  complete  file  on  the  matter; 
and,  8ec<md,  an  accompanying  memorandum 
from  Secretary  XiOvett  setting  forth  the  con- 
sideration and  action  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  this  case.  Dr.  Kelly,  president 
of  B^  Laboratories,  was  asked  to  go  through 
the  files  of  the  Department  at  Defense  (in- 
cluding documents  prepared  and  submitted 
I9  the  Bell  System)  and  to  assemble  a  com- 
plete file.  In  addition.  Dr.  Kelly  prepared 
and  delivered  to  the  D^Murtment  of  Defense 
a  suggested  draft  of  a  memorandum  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  accompany  the 
file.  Subsequently  the  Secretary  signed  a 
memorandum  which  was,  in  substance,  along 
the  same  line  as  the  draft  prepared  by  Dr. 
Ktily  of  Bell  Laboratories.  This  action, 
Mr.  President,  makes  me  wonder  who  is 
w<Mrklng  for  whom  and  who  is  s«rvlng  the 
public. 

7.  Dtfenae  Department  asaiata  A.T.  A  T. 

The  Defense  Department's  activities  for 
A.T.  ft  T.  did  not  end  simply  with  its  propo- 
sals to  the  Justice  Department.  Bven  after 
the  consent  decree  came  Into  effect,  the 
Defense  DqMfftment  continued  to  aid  the 
ease  of  A.T.  ft  T.  by  other  means,  and  these 
"other  meana"  should  r^nove  all  doubts  as 
to  whether  or  not  A.T.  ft  T.  received  prefer- 
ential treatment  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

What  I  am  refeiTinf  to  la,  that,  unknown 
to  the  OeQer  eubeoinmittee.  the  Defense  De- 
partment toraad  oivar  to  A.T.  ft  T.  oqjries  of 
all  doeumenta  whleh  had  been  previously 
furnished     to    the     OeUer     subcommittee. 
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Thcee  Included  Interoflloe  memorandxuns  and 
correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Attorney  General. 

At  this  point,  certain  questions  occtir  to 
me: 

1.  iB  the  Department  of  Defense  a  secret 
arm  erf  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.? 

a.  Is  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
employ  of  A.T.  ft  T..  the  Bell  System  Cos.; 
and  the  BeU  Laboratories.  Dr.  Kelly's  home 
base? 

a.  Or  is  the  Depcu-tment  of  Defense  an 
agent  of  the  American  people,  empowered  to 
carry  out  and  protect  the  statutes  enacted 
by  the  Congress? 

When  the  Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the! 
Defense  Department  was  questioned  about 
the  release  of  these  confidential  and  prlvl-| 
leged  memorandums  and  letters  by  Mr.  Ma- 
letz,  chief  coiinsel  of  the  CJeller  subcommltteej 
he  stated  that  the  Defense  Department  did 
not  know  whetner  or  not  t\irnlng  over  inters 
office  memorandums  to  A.T.  &  T.  would  ham« 
per  the  Celler  subcommittee  in  connection 
with  Its  investigation.  Purthermore.  no  ef- 
fort was  made  to  check  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  determine  this  fact, 
and  perhaps  in  retrospect  tne  Defense  De- 
partment should  have  done  so. 

When  questioned  further  as  to  whethett 
the  action  of  the  Department  of  Defenafl 
was  contrary  to  its  policy  against  making 
available  to  a  private  company  copies  atf 
docvunentfi  supplied  to  a  Federal  Investlgart 
tive  agency  without  first  obtaining  approval 
of  that  agency,  the  Department's  wltne* 
answered  that  it  was  contrary  to  established 
policy  and  that  this  was  the  only  inatano* 
of  its  kind  that  occurred  during  the  past  10 
years.  Yet  why  was  it  done?  Was  It  be* 
cause  A.T.  &  T.  and  Western  Electric  west 
Involved?  Would  the  Defense  Department 
have  done  it  for  other  corporations? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  pattern  manif  esto^ 
throughout  this  case  by  the  Department  Of 
Defense  was  an  abdication  of  departmental! 
and  public  responsibility  to  the  Bell  Systea*. 
The  Department's  action  was  that  of  an  adf- 
vocate  for  the  BeU  Sjrstem.  and  this  reflects 
a  lack  of  moral  and  ethical  sensitivity.  Th^ 
manner  in  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
determined  the  A.T.  &  T.  case  and  the  deief 
gatlon  of  administrative  responsibiUties  to 
a  BeU  employee  is,  in  my  Judgment,  conduc^ 
falling  far  short  of  that  which  is  expected  t^ 
a  department  of  the  Government  and  of  leh 
dividuals  whose  job  it  is  to  protect  the  pubUJc 
interest. 

9.  The  FCC  miarepreaenta  and  omita  imporU 
tant  information 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  been  dlscussiak 
the  unusuaUy  friendly  and  solicitous  actlvsl- 
tles  of  both  the  Department  of  Justice  an|l 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  behalf  of  tin 
American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  mo- 
nopoly. Not  to  be  outdone  by  these  t 
agencies  of  Government,  the  Federal  C 
munications  Commission  Joined  the  con 
to  see  which  would  ingratiate  itself  mi 
with  this  industrial  colossus. 

In  trying  to  get  a  favorable  settlement. 
the  defendants  continued  to  press  tejo 
points  in  the  course  of  the  negotlatloort: 
(1)  That  in  fixing  rates  for  the  Bell  Systtfia 
operating  companies,  the  regulatory  coai- 
mlssions  had  authority  to  inquire  into  aajd 
evaluate  the  reasonableness  of  the  prions 
and  profits  of  Western  Electric  In  its  but(- 
neae  with  the  operating  companies  and  tio 
disaUow  for  ratemaklng  purposes  sudh 
amounts  as  were  determined  to  be  unrea- 
sonable or  excessive;  and  (2)  that  divesti- 
ture wotild  deprive  the  Ceanmisslons  of 
power  to  scrutinlae  the  reasonableness  ^f 
Western's  price  to  the  Bell  operating  cos^- 
paniaa. 

To  evaluate   theee  contentions,  the  Ai< 
tomey  General  sought  the  opinion  of  the 


Federal  Communications  Commission.  Bow- 
ever,  Mr.  Kramer  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice stated  before  the  CeUer  subcommittee 
that  he  had  reservations  about  the  advisa- 
blUty  of  seeking  the  Commission's  views  on 
this  question,  because  in  his  opinion,  the 
answer  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  reason  for  Mr.  Kramer's  reservations 
are  revealed  by  his  testimony  before  the 
Celler  subcommittee: 

"Mr.  KsAMxa.  I  had  had.  with  the  per- 
mission of  Judge  Barnes,  some  months  prior 
to  the  letter,  a  very  brief  meeting  with  one 
or  two  members  of  the  Commission's  staff, 
and  I  believe  one  of  them — but  I  am  not 
sure — was  Mr,  Strassberg  or  Straxisberger.  I 
cannot  remember  our  conversation;  it  was 
at  least  3  years  ago. 

"He  exhibited,  it  seems  to  me.  some  appre- 
hension regarding  discussing  anythioig  on 
the  merits  of  the  AT.  ft  T.  decree  with  a 
staff  member  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  even 
tbough  I  believe  I  made  it  clear  that  Judge 
Barnes  had  approved  tbe  visit. 

"In  addition  to  that,  I  was  aware  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  then  Mr. 
McConnaughey.  had  been  associated  as  ooim- 
sel  for  the  Ohio  BeU  Telephone  Co..  and  I 
was  afraid  that  his  experience  with  that 
company,  coupled  with  this  vague  appre- 
hension that  the  staff  showed  to  me  when  I 
visited  them,  would  result  in  an  answer  which 
would  perhaps  not  fully  refiect  the  views 
that  the  staff  had,  and  might  reflect  the 
views  of  the  telephone  company. 

"By  the  telephone  company,  I  mean  the 
defendant,  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Co. 

"Stating  It  most  briefly,  I  thought  that  the 
answer  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that 
not  too  much  weight  should  be  given  to 
It.  However.  I  said  little,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  almost  absurd  for  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  object 
to  getting  the  views  of  a  correlative  agency 
of  the  Government." 

Mr.  Kramer  was  an  accurate  prophet. 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Crosland,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  A.T.  ft  T.,  and  a  legislative  rep- 
resentative for  the  monopoly,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  planned 
to  write  to  the  FCC  Chairman  seeking  the 
Commission's  views  about  divestiture,  in- 
formed each  Commissioner  separately  of  the 
BeU  System's  position  on  divestiture  of 
Western  Electric  from  A.T.  ft  T. 

The  Attorney  General's  Inquiry  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Chief  of  the  Common  Carrier 
Bureau,  who  with  other  staff  members  con- 
cluded that  the  Issue  was  one  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  the  Antltnist  Division 
and  that  "the  principal  matter;  namely,  the 
effect  of  divestment  on  prices  for  telephone 
*  *  *  equipment  was  Just  something  that 
we  had  no  Information  on,  not  sufllclent 
information,  to  enable  Tis  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  question  at  all."  (P.  74.  Oeller 
hearings.)  For  these  reasons,  a  draft  letter 
was  prepared  stating  in  substance  "that  If 
the  representations  made  by  A.T.  ft  T.  as 
set  forth  in  the  Attorney  General's  letter 
were  correct,  'divestiture  would  have  signi- 
ficant effect  upon  the  regulatory  agencies  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ratemaklng  functions.' 
The  draft  added  that  the  Commission  'under 
Its  statutory  p>ower  to  obtain  information 
and  require  comprehensive  reports,  has  been 
able  to  maintain  a  helpful  degree  of  sur- 
veillance over  the  prices  and  profits  of  West- 
ern' and  that,  in  cooperation  with  State 
regulatory  commissions,  'it  has  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  substantial  re- 
ductions In  prices  of  equliment  purctaaaed 
by  the  BeU  System  companies  tram  West- 
em.'" 

The  Commission  rejected  this  letter  be- 
cause it  fdt  that  the  reply  waa  not  eufll- 
ciently  responsive  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral'a 
request,  and  the  Common  Carrier  Bweaa 
was  Instructed  to  prepare  a  fuUer  response. 
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A  second  draft  letter  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  imd  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Com- 
mon Carrier  Bureau.  The  letter  stated  the 
following: 

"It  would  appear  that  adequate  powers 
reside  in  the  regtUatory  authorities  to  deal 
with  the  matter  of  Western's  prices  and 
profits.  Insofar  ai  they  may  affect  the  In- 
vestment and  exp4?nses  of  aflUlated  operating 
telephone  companies.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  tliat  the  degree  of  effective 
application  of  thete  powers  Is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  resources  of  the  respective 
regulatory  agencies  to  examine  and  evaluate 
all  of  the  matten  neeessary  to  an  Informed 
determination  of  the  reasonableness  of 
Western's  prices  and  profits.  In  this  con- 
nection the  ConuiilSBlon.  In  cooperation  with 
the  National  Ascoclatlon  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commlsf  loners,  Jointly  undertook. 
In  1M7.  a  preliminary  study  of  Western's 
profits  and  accounting  procedures  in  order 
to  provide  helpfu'  Information  to  State  and 
Federal  regtilatorr  agencies  in  Jixlglng  the 
reasonableneas  of  Western's  prices  and  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive 
investigation  of  Western's  costs,  accounting 
proeeduree,  and  prices.  This  study,  which 
was  the  subject  of  an  extensive  report  In 
1048.  reviewed  selected  phases  of  Western's 
operations.  Supplemental  summary  reports 
on  Western's  operating  results  have  been 
prepared  annually  ilnoe  that  time.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  studies  have  l>een  Instru- 
mental, at  least  :n  part.  In  bringing  about 
substantial  reductions  by  Western  In  its 
prices  charged  to  :he  telephone  companies  of 
the  Bell  System. 

"On  the  other  liand.  we  desire  to  empha- 
sise that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  express 
an  Informed  judnrnent  on  the  question  of 
whether  equipment  and  services  used  by  the 
Bell  System  could  be  obtained  In  a  competi- 
tive market,  sucli  as  contemplated  by  the 
pending  antitrust  complaint,  at  prices  which 
are  as  low  or  lower  than  they  are  now  pro- 
vided under  the  existing  arrangements.  Nor 
are  we  prepared  t)  state,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Information  avaiUble  to  \u.  that  Western's 
prices  and  proflta  have  been  unreasonably 
high  or  that  Its  operations  within  the  BeU 
System  have  non  been  conducted  on  an 
efBolent  and  economical  bfwls.  If  it  should 
appear  from  the  facts  In  your  possession 
that  the  current  relationship  between  West- 
em  and  the  BeU  System  is  not  otherwise  In 
conflict  wtth  the  public  Interest,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that,  properly  and  vlgUantly  ad- 
ministered, the  p<3wers  encompassed  within 
the  existing  regul  story  framework  can  pro- 
vide substantial  tafeguards  against  possible 
abuses  In  fixing  the  prices  at  Western  for 
equipment  and  serrioes  supplied  to  the  tele- 
phone companies  in  the  BeU  System." 

The  Oommlssloa  at  ita  meeting  reviewed 
the  draft,  and  beeanse  of  objections  raised 
by  OonunlsslonerB  Doetfer.  Mack,  and  MC- 
Oonnanghy  deleted  the  foUowlng  essential 
material,  and  I  quota: 

"(1)  It  must  be  reeognfasd.  however,  that 
the  degree  of  effective  application  of  theae 
powers  (regulatory  authority  to  deal  with 
Western's  prices  and  profits)  Is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  reaouroes  of  the  respective 
regulatory  agendea  to  examine  and  evaluate 
all  of  the  maUcrs  neceasary  to  an  Informed 
determination  of  the  reasonableneaa  of  Weat- 
ern's  prices  and  profits  in  this  oonnection. 
"(3)  On  the  other  hand,  we  desire  to  em- 
phasise that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  ex- 
press an  informed  Judgment  on  the  question 
of  whether  equipment  and  ssrriess  used  by 
the  BeU  8ys««n  oould  be  obtainad  in  a  com- 
petitive market,  such  as  eontsmplated  by 
the  pending  antitrust  complaint,  at  prices 
which  are  as  km  or  lower  than  they  are  mam 
provided  under  the  existing  arrangements. 
Nor  are  we  prepared  to  atate.  on  the  beeia 
of  the  intormatioa  available  to  xm,  that 
WeetMu'a  prloea  and  proftta  have  been  un- 


reasonably high  or  that  its  operations  with- 
in the  BeU  System  have  not  been  conducted 
on  an  efficient  and  economical  basis,  if  it 
should  appear  from  the  facts  in  yow  posses- 
sion that  the  current  relationship  between 
Western  and  the  BeU  Systeoi  is  not  other- 
wise in  conflict  with  the  pubUc  Interest." 
The  basis  for  the  objection  to  theee  state- 
ments by  the  three  commissioners  was  that 
they  vrere  inappropriate  in  a  letter  of  this 
kind  since  It  concerned  budgetary  matters. 
Mr.  President,  the  omission  of  theee  two 
statements,  however,  had  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  pending  matter  before  the 
Antitrust  Division. 

The  deletion  of  the  first  statement  de- 
prived the  Justice  Department  of  the 
knowledge  of  whether  the  FCC  and  other 
regulatory  bodies  actually  had  the  reeoxirces 
to  enable  them  adequately  to  examine  the 
reasonableness  of  Western  Electric's  prices  to 
the  BeU  operating  companies.  Completely 
omitted  and  Ignored  was  the  fact  that  be- 
cause of  lack  of  resoTirces.  the  Federal  Com- 
niunications  Conunlsslon  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  State  regulatory  bodies  could  not 
make  any  kind  of  indepenednt  appraisal  of 
Western's  prices. 

ICr.  Straasburg.  Chief  of  the  Rates  and 
Revenues  Branch  in  the  Common  Carrier 
Bureau's  Telephone  Division,  in  testimony 
before  the  CeUer  subcommittee  commenting 
on  thU  point,  stated  that  "the  FCC  is  unable 
to  make  an  audit  of  Western's  costs  and 
price*  to  determine  whether  charges  to  the 
Bell  company  are  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able, owing  to  the  fact  that  only  6  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  are  assigned  to 
these  regulatory  matters." 

In  addition,  a  study  by  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion indicated  "  'that  only  four,  five,  or  six' 
of  the  State  commissions  were  8uflk:lently 
weU  staffed  and  well  financed  to  conduct  a 
reasonable  inquiry  into  the  problems  of 
Western  Electric's  charge  to  the  BeU  operat- 
ing companies  and  that  most.  If  not  all.  of 
the  balance  were  hopelessly  unable  to  con- 
duct the  kind  of  thorough  investigation  that 
was  thought  to  be  necessary  in  ordo-  to 
effectively  regulate  Western^  charges  to 
A.T.  ft  T." 

No  less  important  was  the  effect  of  the 
deletion  of  the  second  statement.  It  was 
highly  material  to  the  proceedings,  and  its 
inclusion  woiUd  have  placed  the  Commissioii 
on  record  as  being  completely  unable  to  sup- 
port one  of  A.T.  ft  T.ls  chief  arguments 
against  divorcement,  namely,  that  WestemU 
prices  were  reasonable  and  lower  than  any 
possible  competitors. 

In  sununary.  then,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  presented  a  one- 
sided and  distorted  view,  and  revealed  an 
indifference  to  the  pubUc  interest,  llie 
FCC  "ft  telephone  rate  expert  stated  before 
the  Celler  subcommittee.  "The  reply  eon- 
Btltuted  a  'misrepresentation'  of  the  existing 
situation  and  faUed  to  'portray  material  con- 
siderations that  the  Attorney  Oenoal  ought 
to  be  advised  of  or  have  before  him.' " 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  distorting 
facts,  the  Federal  Oommunlcatlons  Commis- 
sion faUed  to  apprise  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  6  months  before,  the  Oonunoa 
Carrier  Bureau  staff  had  reported  that  West- 
ern's returns  in  the  1060-54  period  raised 
"a  regulatory  question  as  to  whether  West- 
em's  prices  to  Its  sister  companies  of  the 
B^U  System  may  be  unreasonable  and,  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  or  have  been,  whether 
the  claimed  investment  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  operating  companies  for  the 
ratemaklng  purposes  should  be  adjusted  to 
eliminate  any  excessive  Western  profits." 

Moreover,  the  Commiaaion  should  have  ad- 
viaed  the  Juatioe  Department  that  an 
adequate  yardatiek  to  evaluate  the  reaaon- 
atoleneas  of  Waateml  nricaa  had  not  been 
developed  aa  indicated  in  a  memorandum 
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from    the    Chief    of   the    Oan^ni'ai 
Bureau  to  the  Oommission.    TXie  pertlnsnt 
portion  of  the  memorandum  stated: 

"Since  World  War  n,  Che  Western  Beetric 
Co.  has  made  substantial  profits  on  its  aides 
of  equipment.  stippUes,  and  aervlees  to  tba 
BeU  System  oompanles.  Westemls  reported 
level  of  retiim  on  Investment  in  BeU  business 
during  this  period  has  been  considerably 
above  the  level  of  earnings  of  the  BeU  Sya- 
tem  companies  from  their  tele|dione  opera- 
tions. Inasmuch  as  the  payments  made  by 
the  associated  oompanles  to  Western  are 
either  ciyltallr^l  and  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion accounting  or  treated  as  operating  ex- 
penses directly,  they  have  a  direct  effect  upon 
any  determination  of  the  BeU  SytUnn.'a  reve- 
nue requirements  appUcable  to  telephone 
service  and  to  the  reflsnnsbleness  of  its 
rates.  *  •  •  In  an  interstate  ratemaklng 
proceeding,  a  determination  would  be  re- 
quired as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
amounts  contained  in  the  plant  accounts  of 
the  operating  companies  rqvesenting  the 
profits  derived  by  Western  on  sales  of  equip- 
ment to  those  companies.  This,  In  turn, 
would  involve  questions  as  to  the  haels  on 
which  Western's  prices  are  fixed  as  weU  aa 
the  development  of  i^qiiroprlata  yaxdattoks 
by  which  to  evaluate  the  reaaoaaMsaeas  oC 
WestemU  prices  and  eamlnfi  related  la 
those  sales. 

The  faUure  of  the  Commission  to  advise 
tbe  Justice  Department  of  these  facta, 
coupled  with  its  one-sided  view  of  Uia  divea- 
tltiu«  issue,  the  suggestions  of  Attorney 
General  Brownell  to  A.T.  ft  T^  and  the  De- 
fense Department's  unhesitating  support  of 
A.T.  ft  T.'B  position  even  without  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  reflected  a  willingness  to 
prostitute  ttte  public  interest  and  an  amas- 
Ing  recepttvl^  to  the  A.T.  ft  T.  point  of  view. 
ThXa  Is  a  shocking  indifference  to  the  pubUe 
Interest  by  three  pubUc  agencies,  sad  raises 
a  very  important  question:  If  this  is  what 
occurs  when  Government  agencies  and  a 
private  utility  are  allegedly  eondocting 
themselvee  at  an  armts  length  distance,  what 
wUl  happen  when  Government  directors 
and  private  directors  sit  at  tbe  same  V^ble 
as  propoaed  in  the  bUl  before  us.  Hit. 
11040?  TTils  question  vrhich  has  not  been 
considered  in  any  of  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  demands  the  most  careful  and  serious 
study. 

9.  Kerutta  of  consent  decree 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  are  the  prac- 
tical results  of  a  consent  Judgment  which 
was  haUed  as  a  major  victory  for  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

As  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
sent decree:  (1)  Western  Beetric  is  stlU  a 
whoUy  owned  subsidiary  of  A.T.  ft  T.  Ita 
manufacturing  monopoly  la  unbroken.  It 
stiU  has  a  50-peroent  stock  ownsrshlp  In 
BeU  Telephone  Laboratorlea.  The  other  80 
percent  is  owned  by  A.T.  ft  T. 

(2)  Nothing  in  the  decree  requlrae 
A.T.  ft  T.  and  ito  operating  aubstdiarlaa  to 
buy  telephone  eqntpmant  under  oompeti- 
tive  bidding.  It  can  refuse  and  has  refused 
to  purchase  from  manufacturers  other  than 
Western  deetrle,  even  though  equipment 
manufactured  by  such  manufaeturera  may 
be  auperlor  in  (^>erating  eoonomv.  aervioe. 
and  initial  cost. 

(S)  Nor  haa  the  eoonamle  position  of 
A.T.  ft  T.  been  altered.  It  stlU  owns  and 
operates  mora  than  ••  paroent  oC  tha  fafOUi- 
tiea  uaed  in  tha  rendition  ot  lang-dletanee 
telephone  sarviee  in  tha  United  Btatea.  It 
owna  and  eontrola  operating 
fomlahlng  about  M  peroant  of  an  loeal 
phone  aerrtoe  In  the  unnsd  Btetae.  A.T.ftT. 
may  aiMl  does  require  the  qperatlDt  oom- 
paunlee  and  thair  lone  hnea  department  %o 
boy  cubetaBttelly  «n  a(  ttar 
Weetem  Beetrte.  vhloh  etUl 
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and  Mite  to  p«o«nt  of  aU  tdapbonw.  tele- 
pbona  appamtua.  and  aqotpoMBt  aold  In 
the  Unltad  8ta*M. 

Wbat  ttMa  taaa  tha  eonaant  tf  aeraa  dona 
to  rwtora  oonpatttloa  In  Xb»  manufa«tai«, 
dlatrllmtloii.  and  aala  of  Mn>l^onaa,  tala- 
phona  i4>parakui.  aqxiipmant.  matarlala.  and 
■upidlaaT 

(1)  A.T.  *  T.  and  tha  opwattng  oompanKa 
ara  anjolnad  from  angaglng  in  any  buatneaa 
othar  than  %b»  fumUhlng  of  eommon  ear- 
rlar  eammnnleatlona  aanrloaa.  Weatem  Bao- 
trio  la  raqulrad  to  limit  Ita  manufacturing 
to  A.T.  *  T.  and  the  (^aratlns  oompanlaa. 
It  WM  eompeUad  to  aell  Wectrax.  a  minor 
■ubaldlary,  which  makea  sound  raoordins 
equipment  for  the  moTie  industry.  How- 
ever, it  may  angaga  in  any  bualneea  or 
function  whan  aettng  for  the  UJ3.  OoTem- 
ment  or  any  agency  thereof. 

The  net  effect  o<  theee  provlsionB  of  the 
consent  dacraa  ia  to  remove  Waatam  Baetrle, 
and  B^  IWephona  Laboratoriaa  with  their 
reaeareh  and  manufacturing  capacity  ftom 
that  area  of  the  oaaunerclal  marketplace 
irtiere  they  did  not  have  a  monopoly  and 
where  they  were  either  a  potential  com- 
petitor or  an  actual  competitor.  Tliia  decree 
removed  Weatem  Blectrlc  from  thoae  areas 
of  oompetitUm  in  which  the  other  tfeetrical 
manufaetorlng  eompanlea  were  found  guilty 
of  fixing  pricea,  fwoduetian  and  markets.  In 
fact,  this  dacraa.  Iqr  removing  WestCEm  Elec- 
tric from  oompatitiva  markets,  may  have 
made  it  eastar  for  the  other  riectrlcal  equip- 
ment manufacturera  to  divide  up  the  market 
illegaUy  for  which  they  were  suhaequently 
found  guilty. 

Although  Weatem  Slectrle  la  confined  to 
manufacturing  for  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  operat- 
ing eompanlea,  which  are  restricted  to  com- 
mon carrier  communtcatloffia  aervioea,  there 
is  left  both  remarkahia  variety  and  scope  to 
ita  c^ieratlona.  IMgital  computers,  teletype- 
writers, recording  devlcea.  tdephone  answer- 
ing devices,  radio  transmission  and  receiv- 
ing, datai^one-lnventory.  data-photowlre 
service,  wiring  eahle,  electronie  components, 
transistors,  tubes,  battoriee,  telephonea,  and 
electrical  equipment  are  all  within  the  Bell 
System's  sphere  of  aetlvittes.  Digital  com- 
puters and  recording  devices,  since  they 
may  be  attached  to  the  telephone  system 
through  which  the  service  is  rendered,  fall 
within  the  term  "common  carrier  com- 
munications services,"  although  Western 
Bectrlc  may  engage  in  any  business  as  a 
prime  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  consult- 
ant for  a  Oovemment  instrumentality. 

One  of  the  major  points  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  attempting  to  Justify 
this  consent  decree  Is  that  A.T.  ft  T.  Is  now 
confined  to  r^^ulated  areas,  thtis  enabling 
more  effective  regulation.  However,  as  I 
have  mentioned  during  the  course  of  this 
debate,  effective  regulation  of  the  telephone 
Indu8ti7  has  been  virtually  nonexistent. 

Another  major  supposition  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  the  claim  that  the 
language  in  section  IX  of  the  consent  decree 
would  develop  an  effective  basic  cost  ac- 
counting method  for  determlng  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  coste  and  prices  of  telephone 
apparatus,  equipment  and  supplies,  where 
tbe  manufacturer  or  supplier  and  the 
operating  company  are  under  common 
ownership. 

The  language  of  section  IX  of  the  con- 
sent decree  reads  as  follows: 

"W^^em  Is  ordered  and  directed  to  main- 
tain cost  accounting  methods  that  conform 
With  such  accounting  principles  as  may 
be  generally  accepted  and  that  afford  a  valid 
basis,  taking  into  account  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tions Involved,  for  determining  the  cost  to 
Western  of  equipment  sold  to  A.T.  ft  T.  and 
Bell  operating  eompanlea  for  use  in  common 
carrier  communications  aervices." 


No  baste  ooat  accounting  method  was  pro* 
poaed  that  eould  be  effective  in  determlnlngi 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  manufactured  byi 
Weatem  Slectnc.  m  fact,  the  atandard  tO| 
be  used  was  left  to  Western.  Furthermore^! 
how  Is  it  possible  for  Western  Slectrlc's  eosi 
accounting  methods  to  provide  an  authentiei 
basis  for  determining  the  reasonableness  of 
charged  prices  when  It  is  still  impoeslble  tai 
secure  a  competitive  price  on  Western  Elec*i 
trie's  manufactured  equipment?  Westerai 
Slectric  still  controls  90  percent  of  the  marn 
ket  while  all  other  telephone  equipment) 
manufacturers  divide  up  the  remaining  lO 
percent. 

The  insignificance  of  this  provision  is  even 
more  evident  when  we  consider  the  reply  al( 
Judge  Bames  to  a  query  by  the  RooeeveM 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Small  Buslneol 
Committee  as  to  what  changes  this  langua0) 
would  make  in  Western  Electrio's  accountH 
ing  methods.  He  stated:  "We  do  not  nece»4 
sarUy  know  that  it  wlU  make  any."  Tly» 
accuracy  of  this  ronark  as  demonstrated  by 
Western's  position  has  been  "that  its  ao4 
counting  system  meets  the  criteria  described 
and  that  the  decree  therefore  requires  n0 
change." 

When  the  Justice  Department  presented 
the  consent  decree  for  court  approval,  1^ 
claimed  that  the  accounting  provision  would 
enable  the  FCC  and  other  regulatory  agea* 
cies  to  determine  the  cost  of  equipment.  M!r. 
Strassburg  of  the  FCC  testified,  howeveti. 
(befcve  the  Celler  subcommittee)  that  "it 
hasn't  changed  (the  FCC's)  operations  in 
any  respect  and  doesn't  contribute  a  great 
deal  In  enabling  the  Commission  to  exercise 
more  effective  regrilatlons  of  the  Bell  Sy*^ 
tem."  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  stated 
ment  of  the  Justice  Department  was  addl*- 
tlonal  window  dressing  and  empty  oratory. 
Finally,  the  Justice  Department  claimvk 
that  the  patent  relief  under  the  decree  wouMl 
pnxnote  competition  in  the  nonregulate^ 
area,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  teisf- 
phone  componente  in  tbe  regulated  sectoa. 
Yet,  to  me,  it  is  inconceivable  how  all  this 
patent  relief  in  the  world  can  restore  cooij- 
petitlon  as  long  as  Western  Electric  is  secure 
with  90  percent  of  the  market  and  as  loa^ 
as  A.T.  ft  T.  and  tbe  Bell  System  companicps 
will  purchase  their  equipment  only  frocfi 
Western  Electric.  The  patent  relief,  In  my 
Judgment,  obteined  by  this  decree  Is  largely 
Illusory  and  Imaginary. 

Prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  Ih 
1949,  A.T.  ft  T.  adopted  a  patent  itcensiak 
policy  tmder  which  it  would  license  anyoaje 
for  any  piirpose  at  a  reasonable  royalty.  Tlxls 
patent  license  included  the  fumisblng  Qf 
know-how  and  technical  information  relcf- 
vant  to  the  patent. 

The  consent  decree  requires  royal ty-frtfe 
licensing  to  all  applicanto  on  the  then  8,6IP 
existing  patento  of  AT.  &  T.  and  Westefh 
Electric.  This  license,  however,  does  not 
provide  the  licensee  with  technical  Informsi- 
tlon  and  know-how.  If  a  royalty-free  pateii|t 
licensee  desires  know-how  and  technical  in- 
formation, ^the  decree  requires  him  to  paj^ 
Western  Electric  a  reasonable  amount  fOr 
the  know-how  and  technical  Informatloli. 
Under  the  decree,  the  reasonable  amount 
permitted  shall  reimburse  A.T.  ft  T.  for  ttie 
cost  of  gathering  and  reproducing  the  tecli- 
nical  information,  a  reasonable  allocable  pro- 
portion of  the  development  expense  of  the 
equipment  for  which  information  is  beiag 
furnished,  and  related  development  and  eaP 
gineering  expense  accounts  of  Westefh 
Electric. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  admlttejd 
that  the  charge  for  know-how  and  technical 
information  allowed  under  the  consent 
decree  could  be  as  much  as  the  fonn0r 
royalty.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  reasonaUle 
amount  charged  for  know-how  and  technical 
information  under  the  decree  even  exceecjfi 


the  former  reaaonable  patent  royalty  obarga 
which  included  this  assistance.  Further- 
more, a  substantial  nxunber  of  the  8.800 
royalty-free  patenU  Involved  in  the  consent 
decree  have  expired.  Patanta  Issued  subse- 
quent to  the  consent  decree  Judgment  are 
to  be  licensed  at  reasonable  royalty  rataa. 
The  decree,  in  requiring  the  licensing  of 
the  patente  involved,  only  makes  the  pre- 
vious Western  Electric-Bell  System  patent- 
licensing  policies  mandatory.  For  this  negli- 
gible concession  what  does  A.T.  ft  T.  and 
Western  Blectrlc  receive  in  retium? 

(1)  A.T.  ft  T.  and  Western  Electric  are 
required  under  the  terms  of  this  consent 
decree  to  grant  a  patent  license  to  all  ap- 
plicants, but  only  if  the  applicants  or  their 
associated  companies  shall  grant  a  llcenaa 
subject  to  reasonable  royalty  to  A.T.  ft  T. 
and  Western  Electric  under  any  or  all  of  the 
applicante'  existing  or  futxue  patente. 
Therefore,  if  one  takes  a  license  under  tha 
provisions  of  this  consent  decree,  he  haa 
to  open  up  his  own  research  and  develop- 
ment on  new  and  improved  patented  prod- 
ucts and  processes  to  A.T.  ft  T.  and  Western 
Electric.  This  grant-back  allows  the  giant 
colossus — AT.  ft  T.— if  It  so  desires,  to  rape 
any  patent  licensee  of  his  research  and  de- 
velopment efforte,  for  A.T.  ft  T.  and  Western 
Electric  certainly  have  the  facilities  and 
the  necessary  legal  monopolies  to  market  any 
new  or  improved  product  or  process  in  the 
marketplace,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
inventor.  This  is  especially  true  In  the  com- 
mon carrier  conununlcations  equipment 
market  and  the  markete  secured  by  tha 
award  of  enormous  Oovemment  contracto. 
Because  of  the  provision  in  the  consent 
decree  providing  for  one  license  for  all  the 
Government  departmente  and  agencies,  the 
Civil  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
acting  for  all  the  various  governmental 
agencies,  negotiated  a  patent  licensing  agree- 
ment with  Western  Electric  outeide  the  pro- 
visions of  the  consent  decree  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  the  grant-liack  provision. 

Although  the  consent  decree  did  not 
abolish  the  American  patent  system,  it  does 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  antitrust  laws  and  undermines  the 
patent  sjrstem  and  patent  laws  by  the  patent 
licensing  provisions  of  this  consent  decree. 
For  when  an  Inventor  or  a  corporation  takes 
a  patent  license  from  Western  Electric  with 
the  resultant  grant-back  license,  the  effect 
as  between  the  licensee  and  Western  Elec- 
tric is  to  destroy  the  protection  the  patent 
law  provides  in  tbe  marketplace. 

The  grant -back  provision  raises  the  im- 
portant question  whether  the  management 
of  the  companies  bavlng  taken  a  patent 
license  under  tbe  provisions  of  this  consent 
decree,  can  afford  to  authorize  expendlturea 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  development  of 
new  producte  and  processes  that  will  be  ap- 
propriated the  moment  they  are  placed  on 
tbe  market.  Tbe  American  patent  law,  by 
its  grant  to  the  inventor  to  exclude  others 
from  using  the  Invention,  attempto  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  Invent  by  assurance  of 
possible  economic  return  through  the  mar- 
keting of  the  invention.  Tbe  only  measure 
of  an  invention's  financial  worth  is  what 
can  be  obtained  from  marketing  the  inven- 
tion. With  A.T.  ft  T.'s  and  Western  Elec- 
trio's power  to  control  the  market  and  their 
access  to  the  inventions  of  patent  licensees 
under  this  decree,  the  financial  worth  to  the 
patent  licensee  of  his  own  inventions  be- 
comes highly  speculative.  The  resultant 
effect  of  the  patent  licensing  provisions  un- 
der this  consent  decree  could  create  loas  of 
economic  incentive  to  invent,  produce,  and 
market  Improved  producte  or  processes 
through  research  and  development,  for  a 
captive  technology  offers  little  or  no  chance 
to  Invent  except  to  those  already  in  control, 
or  to  others  on  such  terms  as  are  Indicated 
by  those  In  control.     ThU  bill.  HJR.  11040. 
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in  this  respect,  will  have  the  same  affect  in 
retarding  technology  in  aataUito  communi- 
cations equipment  as  the  consent  decree  did 
in  other  conununlcations  fielda. 

An  Inventor  and  a  corporation  competing 
with  Weatem  Slectric.  needs  every  poesible 
advantage,  for  no  one  can  rival  A.T.  ft  T. 
and  Western  Electric  in  securing  capital, 
credit,  manufacturing  facilities,  research, 
and  developntent  laboratories,  monopoly 
protected  operations,  ability  of  being  fa- 
vored as  a  Oovernment  contractor,  guaran- 
teed Income  returns  without  a  determination 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates,  and  the 
added  market  protection  granted  to  A.T.  ft  T. 
by  tbe  Federal  Communications  Conunlselon 
and  public  utility  commissions  by  tariff 
regulation. 

10.  A.T.  A  T.  and  the  consumer 
The  power  of  the  A.T.  ft  T.  monopoly  is 
most  glaringly  manifested  in  ite  relationship 
to  the  consumer. 

In  a  free  enterprise  system  "consumption." 
If  I  may  quote  Adam  Smith,  "is  the  sole  end 
and  purp>oee  of  all  production,  and  the  in- 
terest of  tbe  producer  ought  to  be  attended 
to.  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  pro- 
moting that  of  the  consxuner."  (Adam 
Smith.  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  Cannon's  edi- 
tion, vol.  II.  p.  159.) 

Let  us  see  how  the  consumers'  interest  has 
been  attended  to.  Let  us  compare  tbe  elec- 
tric and  gas  companies  with  A.T.  ft  T. — all 
BO-called  Government-regulated  utilities. 

The  electric  and  gas  monopolies  end  with 
the  delivery  of  the  respective  eervlces  to  the 
consumer's  premise.  The  consumer  (1)  has 
extensive  choice  of  electrical  and  gas  ap- 
pliances: (2)  has  the  right  to  purchase  such 
appliances:  (3)  has  warranty  protection;  (4) 
can  compare  published  price  liste  on  such 
appliances:  (5)  receives  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  coste. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bell  telephone  mo- 
noi>oly  extends  to  and  includes  telephone  ap- 
pliances. The  consumer  (1)  has  limited 
choice  of  appliances:  (2)  has  no  right  of 
purchase — appliances  must  be  leased  at  ex- 
cessive cost,  and  asset  righte  remain  with 
the  Bell  System;  (4)  does  not  know  how 
much  he  is  paying  for  the  rentel  of  equip- 
ment and  how  much  he  is  paying  for  "serv- 
ice," local  or  otherwise,  because  of  the  Itunp 
sum  billing. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  telephone  ex- 
tension cord  \ised  by  the  telephone  com- 
pany for  ite  telephones.  Extension  cord, 
exactly  like  this,  can  be  purchased  at  retell 
for  2>^  cente  a  foot. 

Now.  suppose  a  consumer  wante  the  cord 
on  his  telephone  to  be  13  feet  longer.  You 
might  think  that  in  a  free  economy  you 
would  be  able  to  purchase  such  a  cord  for 
33  cente  and  attach  it  to  the  phone.  But 
no.  You  cannot  do  It.  You  have  to  lease  the 
cord  from  AT.  ft  T. 

And  do  you  know  how  much  you  have  to 
pay  for  leasing  the  cord? 

The  cost  of  leasing  such  extension  cord  for 
a  telephone  appliance  from  A.T.  ft  T.  is 
$450  per  year,  plus  42  cente  tex.  Over  a  10- 
year  period,  the  consumer  would  be  paying 
•42  for  the  use  of  this  extension  cord.  This 
is  almost  130  times  what  the  consiuner  would 
have  had  to  pay  if  he  were  permitted  to  buy 
rather  than  lease  a  piece  of  wire. 

Not  only  does  this  show  the  power  of  a 
powerful  monopoly  like  A.T.  ft  T.,  but  this 
also  shows  how  utterly  unmindf\il  of  the 
consumer  is  the  FCC.  ThU  is  part  of  the 
disgraceful  28-year  history  of  regulation  of 
the  communications  industry.  The  chief 
regulatory  agency  ia  the  FCC,  which  the 
bill  before  us.  H.R.  11040,  would  entrxist 
with  the  task  of  protecting  the  public  in- 
terest connected  with  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  a  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem, the  first  nuijor  fruit  of  our  great  com- 
mon efforte  In  space  research  and  develop- 
ment.   To  expect  the  FCC  to  protect  our 


intereats  in  this  field  ccmsUtutes  either  ex- 
treme naivete  or  aelf -delusion. 
But  that  is  not  all. 

In  locations  where  the  telephone  com- 
pany's facllitlea  are  not  available  or  where 
the  telephone  con^iany  refuaes  to  provide 
facilities  or  service,  telephone  customers  or 
potential  telephone  customers  may  be  re- 
quired to  own,  maintain,  and  install  some 
of  the  facilities,  at  locations  where  the  tele- 
phone company's  facilities  lure  not  available 
or  where  the  telephone  company  refuses  to 
provide  facilities  or  service.  If,  however, 
the  telephone  company  finally  decides  to 
provide  facilities,  the  customer  is  required 
to  uae  tbe  facilities  of  tbe  telephone  com- 
pany and  not  his  own.  This  has  occurred 
In  both  the  telephone  and  television  fields. 
In  such  instances  there  Is  an  obvious  hard- 
ship on  the  customer  in  the  loss  of  his  in- 
vestment, and  It  resulto  in  a  much  costlier 
rate.  This  is  certainly  not  free  competitive 
enterprise,  but  monc^xily  running  wild — 
monopoly  unchecked,  unregulated,  and  ir- 
responsible. 

11.  Whjf  do  toe  need  a  hill  novf 
Even  though  I  have  concerned  myself  with 
many  aspecte  of  the  subject,  there  Is  one 
question  which  keeps  recurring  again  and 
again,  and  that  is:  Why  the  hurry?  Why 
this  mad  scramble  to  give  a  space  ccHxunu- 
nlcation  system  away  now  when  we  know 
so  little  about  It?  At  present  we  don't  know 
more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  Ite 
future  great  potentialities.  Can't  we  wait 
until  we  see  what  we  really  have? 

This  imiiatience  to  act  can  be  compared 
to  Jumping  on  a  train  without  even  caring 
where  it  goes.  Other  people  whom  you  know 
are  taking  it.  Everybody's  taking  it.  If 
anyone  approaches  at  such  a  moment  to  sug- 
gest that  you  look  before  you  leap,  the 
chance  of  his  being  listened  to  is  very  smalL 
Such  a  scene  Is  described  by  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  in  one  of  his  early  books : 

"Suppose  that  a  great  commotion  arises 
in  tbe  street  about  something,  let  us  say  a 
lamppost,   which   many    influential    persons 
desire  to  pull  down.    A  grey-clad  monk,  who 
is    the    spirit    of    the    Middle    Ages,    Is    ap- 
proached  upon   the   matter,   and   begins  to 
say.  in   the  arid  manner  of  the  schoolmen, 
'Let  us  first  of  all  consider,  my  brethren,  the 
value   of   light.     If  light   be  in   itself  good 
•  *  *.'     At  this  point  he  is  somewhat  ex- 
cusably knocked  down.    All  the  people  make 
a   rush   for   the    lamppost,   the   lamppost   Is 
down  in  10  minutes,  and  they  go  about  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  their  unmed.ieval 
practicality.     But  as  things  go  on  they  do 
not  work  out  so  easily.     Some  people  have 
pulled    the    lamppost    down    because    they 
wanted  tbe  electric  light;  some  because  they 
wanted  old  iron;  some  because  they  wanted 
darkness,    because    their    deeds    were    evil. 
Some  thought  it  not  enough  of  a  lamppost, 
some  too  much;   some  acted  because  they 
wanted  to  smash  municipal  machinery:  some 
because   they   wanted   to   smash   something. 
And  there  is  war  in  the  night,  no  man  know- 
ing whom  he  strikes.    So.  gradually  and  in- 
evitably, today,  Uxnorrow,  or  tbe  next  day, 
there   comes  back  the  conviction  that  the 
monk  was  right  after  all,  and  that  all  de- 
pends on  what  is  the  philosophy  of  light. 
Only  what  we  might  have  discussed  under 
the  gaslamp,  we  now  must  discuss  in  the 
dark." 

This  passage  that  I  have  Just  read  Is  an 
eloquent  description  of  our  almost  frantic 
haste  to  give  away  to  a  private  corporati<Mi 
such  an  immense  asset  as  a  satellite  com- 
munication system. 

Some  want  to  give  It  away  on  doctrinaire 
grounds. 

Some  want  to  give  it  away  because  of  pos- 
sible political  reprisals. 

Some  want  to  give  it  away  because  the 
President  wante  it  that  way. 


Soma  want  to  five  it  away  baoavM  of  » 
deaire  not  to  offend  aome  of  ttaeir  ooUaagnaa. 

Borne  want  to  give  it  away  beoauae  of  a 
fear  of  big  government. 

Borne  want  to  give  it  away  in  order  to 
secxire  the  preesnt  telephone  monopoly  from 
possible  future  competition. 

Some  want  to  give  it  away  beeauae  they 
think  that  in  this  way  we  may  be  able  to 
"beat  the  Sovleta." 

And.  Mr.  Preaident.  when  we  wake  up  to 
discover  the  Inunensity  of  the  asset  we  lit- 
erally gave  away  as  a  gift,  and  when  we  begin 
to  understand  the  great  domestic  and  inter- 
national economic  and  political  problama  in- 
volvwl.  what  can  we  do  about  it?  It  wlU  be 
too  late  then. 

To  quote  Mr.  Chesterton  again: 

"Only  what  we  might  have  dlscusaad  un- 
der the  gaslamp,  we  now  must  dlaeoss  in 
the  dark." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  brief- 
ly to  say  that  the  speech  I  would  have 
made,  if  I  had  had  the  time  to  make  it — 
and  students  of  the  Rxcoks  will  be  able 
to  find  it  in  my  speech — points  out  that 
in  its  28-year  history,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  never  been 
able  to  regulate  A.T.  k  T.,  and  on  over- 
sea rates  the  FCC  has  not  even  tried. 
It  is  only  now  lieginning  to  try  to  do  so. 

Senators  who  are  relying  on  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  do 
its  best  in  the  interest  of  the  public  have 
this  dismal  28-year  record  at  which  to 
look.  My  speech  discusses  the  enormous 
power  of  A.T.  ft  T.  It  points  out.  so 
far  as  I  was  able  to  point  out,  the  hun- 
dreds of  things  that  I  believe  should  have 
been  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  monopoly  problems  of  the  pending 
bill. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KEFAUvxitl.  His  condi- 
tion right  now  is  like  mine  wiU  be  in  a 
few  minutes.  All  I  can  say  to  him  is. 
"You  are  down,  but  you  are  not  out." 
We  are  doing  what  we  can.  as  long  as  we 
have  the  right,  to  defend  our  position 
against  the  bilL 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  have  in  mind.  Here  is 
a  piece  of  wire  which  can  be  bought  any- 
where locally  for  33  cents.  The  tele- 
phone company  will  not  let  anyone  put 
this  wire  on  his  telephone,  if  he  wants 
to  extend  his  telephone  across  the  room. 
He  must  call  the  company  to  put  their 
piece  of  wire  on  the  phone,  and  for  that 
they  will  charge  him  $4.20  a  year.  That 
is  for  the  use  of  this  35-cait  piece  of 
wire.  That  is  merely  only  one  little 
thing  that  I  wanted  to  point  out  in  the 
course  of  my  speech. 

I  cannot  see  why  we  should  pass  this 
bill  now.  Passing  it  in  such  a  hurry  now 
is  in  my  Judgment  like  jumping  on  a 
train  without  knowing  where  the  train 
is  going. 

If  I  had  been  able  to  make  my  qDeech 
I  would  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  what  O.  K.  Chesterton  said 
in  one  of  his  early  books: 

Suppose  that  a  great  oommotlan  arises 
in  the  street  about  something,  let  vm  say  a 
lamppost,  which  many  influential  persons 
desire  to  pull  down.  A  gray -clad  monk,  who 
Is  the  spirit  of  the  Ulddle  Ages,  Is  ap- 
proached upon  the  matter,  and  begins  to 
say,  in  ,^e  arid  manner  of  the  schoolmen, 
"Let  us  first  of  all  consider,  my  brethren, 
the  value  of  light.     If  light  be   in  Its^ 
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good  •  •  •."  At  ttalB  paint  he  Is  loinenhat 
•seiMAMj  Imortwd  down.  AU  Um  peopl* 
maka  •  ruBh  for  tlie  lamppoat.  the  lamp- 
poet  la  down  In  10  mlnutea,  Mtd  they  go 
about  eoogratohitliic  Mch  other  on  their 
unmedleral  praetlealltj.  But.ae  thlnga  go 
on  they  do  not  woric  out  eo  easily.  Same 
paople  have  palled  the  lamppost  down  be- 
cauae  they  wanted  the  electric  light;  eome 
becauM  they  wanted  old  Iron;  aome  because 
they  wanted  daitaiesi.  becAuae  their  deeds 
were  erlL  Booie  thought  It  not  enough  of 
a  lamppost,  some  too  much;  some  acted 
beeauae  they  wanted  to  amash  municipal 
machinery;  aome  hecatiae  they  wanted  to 
amash  ■n«ni»*»'«'^  And  there  Is  war  in  the 
night,  no  man  knowing  whom  he  strikes. 
So.  graduaUy  and  tneriUbly.  today,  tomor- 
row, or  the  next  day.  there  comes  back  the 
oonvlcilon  that  the  monk  was  right  after 
all.  and  that  all  depends  on  what  la  the 
philosophy  of  light.  Only  what  we  mly ht 
have  dlseuaaed  under  the  gaalan^},  we  now 
must  dlaeuaa  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  eloquent  de- 
scription of  our  almost  frantic  haste  to 
give  away  to  a  private  corporation  such 
an  Immensft  asset  as  a  satellite  com- 
munications system. 

Some  want  to  give  it  away  on  doc- 
trinaire grounds;  some  to  beat  the 
Soviets. 

Someday  we  wUI  wake  up  to  discover 
the  immensity  of  the  asset  we  literally 
give  away  as  a  gift,  and  when  we  h^in 
to  understand  the  great  domestic  and 
international  economic  and  political 
problems  invcdved.  we  will  not  be  able 
to  do  anything  about  it.  It  will  be  too 
late.    To  quote  Mr.  Chesterton  again: 

Only  what  we  might  have  dlacussed  vindar 
the  gaalamp,  we  now  must  dlacuas  In  the 
dark. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  BCr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Soiator 
from  Tennessee  has  6  minates  remain- 
ing.             

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  inexperienced  Senator,  who  is  proud 
to  have  been,  during  the  last  10  days  or 
2  weeks,  the  leader  of  the  little  groiv 
which  has  fought  against  the  bill,  I  am 
proud  of  the  spirit  and  the  willingness 
to  take  abuse  on  the  part  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  have  fought  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  of  the  United  States  and 
have  sought  to  prevent  the  giving  away 
of  our  national  heritage. 

I  could  speak  at  length  about  other 
Senators  in  the  group.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  {Mr.  Mossil  has 
fought  ably  for  his  convictions.  He  is 
a  great  tower  of  strength  and  Integrity. 
He  has  been  the  chief  victim  of  the 
vlliflcatlon  thrown  at  us;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  vilification  will  turn  into 
commendation  in  the  years  to  ccxne. 
We  can  thank  God  we  have  a  fighter  like 
Watmk  Mobsi,  who  will  stand  by  his 
convictions  no  matter  bow  caustic  the 
criticism. 

It  has  been  wonderful  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lonol .  who  Intelligently 
and  with  great  alHllty  conducted  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  He  has 
been  an  effective  battler  for  the  little 
fellow  as  he  has  fought  to  include  small 
business  in  the  bUL    His  fie^t  for  small 


business  and  to  prevent  a  giveaway  is  ill 
the  good  tradition  of  his  late,  distiiv^ 
guished  father. 

I  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Qosx]  for  his  effective] 
persuasive  voice  for  the  iMrotection  of  th^ 
sovereignty  of  this  country  and  for  up^ 
holding  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
President. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [ 
Bttkdick]  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [ 
Bartlett],  and  the  Senator  from  U 
[Mr.  Moss]  have  courageously  s 
against  pressure.  That  is  typical 
them  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  State* 
which  they,  in  part,  represent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mii. 
McNakara]  has  been  fearless  in  thj^ 
debate,  as  he  always  is. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mra. 
Neubesgxb]  has  fought  intelligently  and 
courageously.  She  typifies  the  spunk 
and  idealism  of  American  women. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
^d^LARK]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Obttenirg].  as  was  true  oi 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mtt. 
Mosss],  were  willing  to  stand  by  theit 
beliefs,  even  though  they  have  opi)osl»- 
tion  in  the  coming  campaign. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [M^. 
Yarborough]  always  defends  the  public 
interest.  In  this  case,  as  eJways.  he  has 
fought  with  valor  to  prevent  what  h0 
believes  to  be  a  giveaway  of  the  assetis 
and  the  rights  of  the  Nation.  He  hs^ 
fought  with  the  same  perserverance  a^ 
those  who  fought  at  the  Alamo. 

It  was  gratifying  to  us  that  in  the  las|t 
10  days  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mlf. 
Douglas]  joined  our  cause.  We  were  en- 
couraged by  his  confidence  after  he  had 
weighed  the  iKues  carefully.  He  is  oais 
of  the  outstanding  statesmen  of  the  20t^ 
century. 

The  Senators  who  comprise  this  gTov4|3 
have  fought  long  and  hard  in  the  effotft 
to  do  what  they  believe,  and  what  I  bcf- 
lleve,  is  best  for  our  country.  We  hafie 
been  subjected  to  vilification  and  abus|e 
for  the  stand  which  we  have  takeh. 
These  Senators  have  courageously  fought 
for  their  convictions.  They  have  fought 
for  what  they  believe.  In  their  oplniop, 
history  will  prove  that  we  were  right. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  Government 
enterprise  or  free  enterprise.  The  qu^- 
tion  relates  to  the  creation,  for  the 
time  by  statute,  of  a  monopoly,  i  ha 
asked  what  the  taxpayers  will  get  b 
No  one  has  pointed  to  one  thing,  oul 
side  of  the  usual  taxes  of  52  percent- 
This  is  the  first  time  that  technologV 
developed  hy  the  taxpayers  will  be  give^ 
to  a  private  corporation. 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment  t 
majority  leader.  He  has  been  kind 
us  throughout  the  debate.  We  all  lo 
our  majority  leader.  I  think  tli^ 
majority  leader  will  agree  that  we  havte 
been  cooperative  with  him.  He  has  ni|t 
asked  us  to  stand  aside  a  single  timie 
for  the  consideration  of  important  legis- 
lation when  we  have  not  willingly  agreed 
to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  time  ejf 

the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  expired- 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     Mr.  President.  I  a$k 

unanimous  consent  that  the  rest  of  nur 


remarks  may  be  printed  in  the  Rioou. 
As  was  the  case  with  the  Senator  fnmi 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lorg],  I  had  a  speech  I 
wished  to  deliver  before  my  time  had 
expired.  I  should  like  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Sknatob   Ksvaxttzb 

Probably  one  reason  we  lost  the  fight 
against  clotiire  was  that  we  were  too  agree- 
able and  conciliatory  In  allowing  debate  on 
the  bin  to  be  Interrupted.  We  gave  up  one 
strong  position  after  another  so  that  Impor- 
tant legislation  could  be  brought  up.  An- 
other reason  that  cloture  was  succeasful  waa 
the  purposeful  absenteeism  of  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  would  have  voted 
against  cloture.  They  were  available,  most 
of  them.  In  the  Senate  building,  but  they  did 
not  come  in  and  Tote.  This  is  mighty  hard 
to  justify. 

During  this  entire  debate  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  had  a  hard  time  getting  their 
story  passed  to  the  American  people.  Only 
in  the  last  few  days  has  the  real  story  been 
carried  In  the  prees,  over  the  radio,  and  TV. 
When  tlie  people  have  been  told  what  this 
bill  means,  they  have  risen  up  In  opposition 
to  it.  The  people  have  recognized  the  evil 
In  it.  It  Is  too  bad  that  the  American  people 
have  no  lobby. 

About  the  gag  rule  that  has  been  Imposed 
on  this  debate.  Cloture  was  not  voted  be- 
cause of  dilatory  tactics  by  the  opponents 
of  this  bill.  The  gag  rule  was  put  on  be- 
cause the  proponents  of  this  bill  were  afraid 
of  free  and  public  debate.  They  were  afraid 
for  the  people  to  find  out  what  is  In  this  bill 
and  what  Is  being  given  away. 

I  feel  that  If  we  could  have  debated  the 
matter  30  days  more  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  Congress,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  bill. 

Just  this  week  one  of  the  greatest  Presi- 
dents this  country  has  ever  had,  Harry 
Truman,  and  one  of  the  greatest  organiza- 
tions In  the  Nation  today,  the  APlr-CIO,  took 
unequivocal  stands  that  this  bill  represents 
a  giveaway  of  the  public  resources.  Both 
expressed  absolute  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  fighting  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  have  tried  to  offer 
amendments  to  this  bill.  In  their  helter- 
skelter  rush  to  railroad  the  bill  through,  its 
proponents  have  refused  to  consider  any 
amendment  on  Its  merits.  No  matter  how 
Important  the  substance  of  the  amendments, 
each  has  been  tabled  and  debate  choked  off- 

ThU  treatment  of  axnendmants  shows 
again  the  obsession  to  shut  off  any  effort  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  real  issues. 

We  are  ahead  of  the  Busslans  in  space 
communications  at  the  moment.  However, 
they  have  great  technical  capablUty,  es- 
pecially In  rocket  power.  They  have  an- 
nounced their  Intention  to  put  up  what  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  synchronous  satellite  sys- 
tem soon.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  Into  law 
and  the  United  States  becomes  committed 
to  a  low-orbit  system,  we  may  cnce  again 
find  ourselves  running  second  in  space. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  US.  Govern- 
ment abdicate  Its  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple In  this  Important  field. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Members  of  that  proud, 
bipartisan  party  should  know  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  has  been  trying  to  legis- 
late for  it.  The  Senate  has  stricken  im- 
portant provisions  from  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  has  refused  to  adopt  amendments 
on  which  prsMitieally  everybody  haa  ex- 
pressed agreement  such  aa  one  to  protect 
small  b\i8lness.  In  other  words,  this  Sen- 
ate expects  the  Houae  Merabera  to  accept 
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the  Senate  bill  without  changing  a  word  or     the  principal  benefit  would  flow  from  the     possible  to  find  estimates  running  hjom  al- 


perlod.      I    do    not    believe    that    the    proud 
Members  of  the  House  will  do  that. 

I  give  those  who  will  vote  for  the  bill  full 
credit  for  their  sincerity.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Senator  will  follow  as  his  conscience 
dictates.  But  I  sincerely  beUeve  that  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come  they  will  all 
regret  the  action  they  are  about  to  take.  We 
will  Just  have  to  wait  to  see. 

The  bill  will  soon  go  to  the  Hoxiae  and 
then  where  I  hop*;  It  will  be  looked  over 
:■  id  debated  carefully.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  history  is  on  oiu-  side. 

Because  of  the  pag  rule,  I  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  finish  my  speech.  I  spoke  about 
uklng  away  the  pc  wer  of  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  and  previously  si>oke 
about  foreign  policy  angles. 

I  have  secured  unanimous  consent  to 
print  the  remaining  part  of  my  speech  which 
was  cut  off  by  the  vote  on  the  cloture  pe- 
tition.   It  Is  aa  follows: 

LOW  oasrr  system 
Under  the  nam<$  of  Project  RELAT  for 
which  RCA  is  the  contractor,  NASA  is  also 
conducting  research,  development  and  ex- 
perlmenUUon  with  a  low-orbit  system.  The 
low-orbit  system  ut  lllzes  satellites  In  random 
polar  orbit  at  altl.udes  ranging  from  6,000 
to  8.000  miles  abo\e  the  earth.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  require  40  to  50  satellites  to  pro- 
vide communications  coverage  for  the  area 
of  the  world  contAlnlng  approximately  85 
percent  of  the  vorld's  telephones.  This 
would  be  primarily  the  United  States  and 
the  Northern  European  area.  A  considerably 
larger  number  of  :aitellltes  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  worldwide  communications 
coverage  on  a  24-tour  basis,  using  the  low- 
orbit  system. 

no  DDJkT  IT  NO  Bn.1. 

Each  of  these  projects  is  lieing  carried 
forward  with  all  jxjesible  haste,  and  NASA 
spokesmen  have  indicated  that  NASA's  re- 
search In  the  field  of  satellite  conununlca- 
tlons  will  contlnu*!  Irrespective  of  any  deci- 
sions which  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
esUblishment  of  a  private  corporation  to  op- 
erate a  commercial  satellite  system. 

Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  NASA  Administrator, 
bas  indicated  that  the  NASA  research  pro- 
gram will  oontlnu'j  and  that  one  of  the  prln- 


Govemment  to  the  private  corporation. 
omc-WAT  sraxET 
The  bill  we  hare  before  mb  provides  that 
NASA  shall  advise  the  Federal  Commtinica- 
tlons  Commission  on  technical  character- 
istics of  the  communications  satellite  system. 
One  provision  which  Is  not  present  In  the 
bill,  however,  which  should  be  Included  is  a 
requirement  which  would  enable  NASA  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  corporation  to  do  needed 
research  on  technical  problems  with  the 
provision  that  NASA  would  reimburse  the 
corporation  for  any  services  performed,  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 

The  bill  does  provide  that  NASA  will  assist 
the  corporation  in  the  conduct  of  its  re- 
search and  developmentjpd  when  requested, 
on  a  reimbursable  ba^^hat  NASA  will  pro- 
vide launching  and  o|^  facilities.  It  seems 
only  fair  that  if  NASA  has  the  responsibility 
and  the  obligation  of  providing  services  to 
the  corporation  which  the  corporation  feels 
It  needs  that  NASA  should  similarly  be  able 
to  look  to  the  corporation  to  provide  services 
which  NASA  feels  are  a  necessary  supplement 
to  govermnental  projects. 

It  hardly  seems  that  this  would  be  de- 
manding too  much  of  a  private  corporation 
whose  exUtence  had  been  made  possible  as 
a  result  of  Government  expendlttires  Ini- 
tially. Such  a  provision,  by  assuring  that 
reasonable  compensation  would  be  paid  to 
the  private  corporation,  would  offer  financial 
protection  to  that  organization  but  would 
have  the  further  advantage  of  protecting  the 
public  Interest  by  making  It  possible  to  avoid 
any  duplication  in  research  efforts  or  to 
avoid  any  delays  which  might  otherwise  be 
experienced  as  a  result  of  having  to  wait  until 
NASA  could  put  Itself  in  a  position  to  con- 
duct research  or  experimentation  that  the 
private  corporation  might  already  be  capable 
of  handling. 

I  know  of  no  resison  to  anticipate  that  such 
a  provision  would  be  used  extensively,  but  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security  and  as  a 
method  of  protecting  the  public  Interest,  a 
provision  of  this  sort  seems  fair,  equitable, 
and  in  fact  necessary. 

subsection  5  of  section  201(b)  provides 
that  NASA  shall  furnish  to  the  corporation 
on  request  and  on  a  reimbursable  basis  sat- 
ellite launching  and  associated  services  re- 


most  immediate  profitability  to  long  periods 
of  iinan/'tai  dUBculty.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  Is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  one  can 
determine  accurately  what  the  future  of 
the  private  corporation  will  be  in  terms 
of  operating  revenues.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  ai«  strong  factors  which  indicate  that 
In  all  probabUity  the  venture  wlU  toe  a 
great  financial  success,  even  if  such  success 
takes  a  few  years  in  arriving.  For  one  thing. 
the  demand  for  conununicatlons  services  has 
been  expanding  tremendously  for  a  great 
many  years.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  demand  will  continue  to 
expand.  In  addition,  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion will  have  a  monopoly  over  communica- 
tions using  earth  satellites.  Add  to  this 
the  factor  that  technical  improvements  will 
undoubtedly  bring  costs  down  aa  the  system 
continues  to  operate  and  it  is  dilBctilt  to 
see  how  there  can  be  anything  but  finan- 
cial success  over  the  long  period.  So 
shouldn't  we  explore  how  the  Oovemment 
I  taxpayers]   will  get  something  back? 

ApparenUy  It  has  been  generally  assumed 
that  the  private  corporation  will  be  required 
to  reimburse  the  Government  only  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  determination  of  the 
cost  of  a  particular  service.  Stated  in  other 
terms.  If  the  corporation  buys  a  lx>oeter  shot 
from  NASA,  the  price  will  Include  nothing 
more  than  the  cost  to  NASA  of  the  rocket 
which  is  actually  used  to  put  the  satellite 
in  orbit.  There  are  no  provisions  in  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  written  which  would  re- 
quire the  private  c<nporatlon  to  reimburse 
the  Government  for  any  of  the  expenditures 
on  research  and  development  in  the  space 
field  or  in  the  field  of  satellite  conununica- 
tlons. or  to  require  reimbursement  to  help 
defray  the  operating  expenses  for  launch 
faculties.  Anyone  who  has  lieen  to  Cape 
Canaveral  knows  they  are  great. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  satellite  cor- 
poration may  turn  out  to  be  a  highly  profit- 
able venture,  and  Indeed  we  hope  that  it 
wUl.  If  this  is  the  method  chosen  for  the 
operation  of  our  sateUlte  communications 
system,  it  seems  unwise  to  limit  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  the  corporation  to  sim- 
ply reimbursing  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  immediate  services  themselves.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  corporation  which  is 
proposed  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  nUlllons, 


clpal  reasons  is  that  industry  U  not  capable  j^^  ^^  establishment,  operation,  and     even  bilUons.  of  dollars  in  expenditure  by 

of  doing  a  great  .leal  of  the  research  which     ^^nt^nance  of  the  communications  sateUlte      the  Federal  Government,  it  would  seem  pru- 


NASA  undertakes.  Mr.  Webb  also  indicated 
that  a  conslderaljle  amount  of  knowledge 
valuable  for  conui.unlcatlons  purposes  would 
be  derived  from  NASA's  projects  which  did 
not  directly  involve  satellite  communica- 
tions. For  example,  at  hearings  before  the 
House  Commerce  Conunlttee  the  moon  shot 
was  discussed,  and  Mr.  Webb  responded  in 
this  manner:  "Aiid  in  order  to  get  to  the 
moon  you  must  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  lonoephere  which  affects  all  com- 
munications. Yoj  must  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  space  environment  and  how  com- 
munications equipment  can  survive  in  that 
environment,  because  we  must  be  able  to 
communicate  outward  to  the  moon." 

This  Illustrates  dramatically  the  inter- 
relationship of  developments  which  will  be 
the  responslblUtj  of  the  Government  and 
developments  which  would  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  operat.ona  of  a  private  satellite 
corporation  If  an-l  when  such  a  corporation 
were  ever  createc.  There  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  a  fre«'  exchange  of  technical  in- 
formation between  the  private  corporation 
and  NASA.  As  s  result  of  this  exchange  of 
technical  Informitlon.  the  private  corpora- 
tion would  in  effect  be  receiving  a  continu- 
ing research  subsidy  for  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  the  knowledge  which  it 
received  from  NASA.  There  is  similarly  no 
question  that  such  an  exchange  wotUd  also 
benefit   the   Government,   but  undoubtedly 


system  approved  by  the  Commission.  It 
would  seem  desirable  to  require  NASA's  ap- 
proval, as  well  as  the  approval  of  FCC,  of  a 
satellite  system  under  this  section.  The  FCC 
has  little  technical  expertise  in  the  field  of 
determining  available  l|poeter  facilities  or 
determining  other  problems  related  to  oxa 
space  program.  It  would  seem  that  the 
argument  for  bringing  NASA  into  the  con- 
sideration of  what  an  appropriate  satellite 
commiuilcatlons  system  would  be,  or  which 
system  might  be  most  appropriate  for  ap- 
proval, would  far  outweigh  any  arguments 
which  might  be  based  on  the  dUBculty  of 
adding  another  goveriunental  agency  to  the 
process. 

NASA  Itself  Is  In  the  process  of  conducting, 
and  will  continue  to  conduct,  considerable 
research  with  all  possible  sateUlte  conununi- 
catlons systems.  For  this  reason  alone,  it 
would  seem  that  NASA  should  necessarily  be 
a  party  to  any  determination  of  the  appro- 
priate satellite  system  to  be  used  for  opera- 
tional purposes  by  the  sateUlte  corporation 

DirnCUI-TT  OF  aXIMBTJaSEMEWT 

I  should  also  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  problem  of  having  a  private  cor- 
poration reimburse  NASA  for  services  fur- 
nished by  NASA  to  the  corpOTStion.  At  this 
point  there  is  litUe.  if  any,  acctirate  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  the  financial  success  of  a 
private  sateUlte  eoiporation  will  be.    It  is 


dent  to  provide  that  at  some  point,  in  terms 
of  profitabUity,  the  obligation  at  the  private 
corporation  would  include  relmburalng  the 
Federal  Government  for  some  of  the  research 
and  development  expendltta«s  which  have 
made  Its  operations  possible. 

The  creation  of  this  private  corporation. 
in  and  of  itself,  would  constitute  a  tremen- 
dous giveaway  of  the  benefits  of  taxpayer  In- 
vestment. The  provisions  of  tlM  biU  which 
I  mentioned  earlier,  if  enacted,  would  insure 
that  the  corp(»^tion  would  have  the  benefits 
of  all  the  Government's  communications 
business.  That  alone  should  be  able  to  in- 
sure profitable  financial  operations. 

It  does  seem  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
compound  these  gifts  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion indefinitely  by  allowing  them  unlimited 
profitabUity  on  the  basis  of  the  taxpayers' 
investment  without  any  Umit  as  to  what  they 
can  make  out  of  the  venture  and  without 
any  responslbUity  to  repay  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers.  Such  a  limitation  could 
be  set  in  terms  of  a  percentage  return  on  in- 
vestment or  in  terms  of  an  absolute  dollar 
figure  There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  for  the  corpofra- 
tlon  '^otUd  be  determined  with  the  added 
provision  that  any  additional  amount  would 
be  shared  with  the  Oovemment. 

Certainly  there  are  precedents  for  making 
determinations  of  this  type.  It  might  be 
appn^nlate  to  use  prorlsioDS  like  those  used 
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for  partldiMttlnf  eommosi  atoek.  Stith 
atoek  la  laraed  toj  private  eorporatloaaa  wbcre 
•  partlenlar  ^aaa  of  aaeurttj  la  allowed  to 
earn  a  certain  return,  wtth  any  proflta  aocru- 
Ing  to  the  carporattoa  tn  eaoeaa  oC  tliat  re- 
tuna,  which  are  to  be  dlatrflnited  to  ahare- 
holders,  then  divided  proportlonatdy  among 
the  varlooa  dahnanta  to  the  funda. 

It  doea  aeem  that  at  thla  time  we  know  too 
little  about  what  the  future  of  the  eorpora- 
t     tlon  wni  be  to  g^ve  It  an  imUmited  rlg^t  to 
^     pronta  without  protecting  the  public  Inter- 
est more  than  this  bill  does. 

luauiaaa  kzcx,xii>b> 
Is  e  most  important  aspect 
of  the  UJB.  eooQomy.  Through  the  years 
important  InventlonB,  dlseoverlea,  and  tech- 
nlqxMa  have  been  derelc^ied  In  all  fields  by 
small  Imslnena  eooceme.  Their  contrlbu- 
tlona  have  been  invaluable  In  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  people 
In  peaeettme  aad  have  proved  vital  to  our 
Buceeaaful  military  efforts  in  time  of  war. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  Oongreas  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  small  busineesee  of  the  ooimtry. 
Probably  the  most  eosnprehenslve  statement 
of  thla  congiBaalopal  policy  can  be  found  m 
the  Small  Buslnesa  Act. 

"The  essence  of  the  American  economic 
system  of  private  enterprise  is  tree  competi- 
tion. Only  through  full  and  free  competi- 
tion can  free  markets,  free  entry  into  bvisi- 
ness,  and  opportunities  for  the  expression 
and  growth  of  perscmal  initiative  and  indi- 
vidual Judgment  be  assured.  The  preserva- 
tion and  eiqMuislon  of  such  competition  is 
baaie  not  only  to  the  economic  well-being 
but  to  the  aeeurlty  of  this  Nation.  Such 
security  and  well-being  «annot  be  realised 
unless  the  actual  and  potential  capacity  of 
small  buainees  Is  encouraged  and  developed. 
It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Government  should  aid,  counsel,  assist, 
and  protect,  insofar  as  is  poesible,  the  inter- 
ests of  small  bnslneas  concerns  in  order  to 
preserve  fkee  oompetltlTe  enterprise,  to  in- 
sure that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  pur- 
chaaes  and  eontracta  for  property  and  serv- 
ices for  the  Oovemment  (including  but  not 
limited  to  contracts  for  maintenance,  re- 
pair and  construction)  be  placed  with  small 
business  enterprises,  to  insure  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  total  sales  of  Oovemment 
property  be  made  to  such  enterprises,  and  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  overall  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation." 

Language  similar  to  this  which  further 
evidences  the  concern  of  Congress  and  its 
determination  to  maintain  a  competitive 
framework  within  which  small  business  has 
a  fair  chance  to  operate  can  be  found  in 
such  statutes  as  the  Armed  Services  Prociure- 
ment  Act,  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act,  the  Universal  ICllltary 
Training  and  Services  Act  and  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
there  could  be  greater  catue  for  concern 
over  the  prospects  of  small  business  than  in 
the  one  we  have  before  us  today.  The  very 
creation  of  the  proposed  private  satellite 
corporation  requires  that  an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  be  granted  to  the 
communications  common  carriers  and  to  the 
nonpublic  utility  corporations  that  may 
choose  to  buy  stock  in  the  corporation.  To 
a  considerable  extent  the  proposed  private 
corporation  would  be  made  up  of  communi- 
cations carriers  which  are  normally  expected 
to  compete  with  one  another.  Without  an 
exemption  their  ownerslilp  in  the  proposed 
satellite  corporation  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  existing  antitrust  laws. 
Similarly,  the  noncarrler  corporations  who 
yean  be  expected  to  have  the  greatest  interest 
/in  owning  atoek  in  a  private  satellite  cor- 
poration are  companies  which  in  their  nor- 
mal buslneaa  actlvltlea  are  competitors. 


^Hrtually  an  of  the  communications  car- 
riers have  aobsldlartea  or  divisions  that  el»- 
gage  in  the  man\ifacture  and  supply  pf 
equipmwxt  that  will  be  used  by  the  satellite 
corporation  tn  large  qiiantltles.  < 

Furthermore,  largo  corixuratlons  that  are 
not  communications  common  carriers  ta^t 
are  engaged  In  the  maniifacturlng  buslnees 
will  also  be  allowed  to  own  stock  in  the  sajt- 
elllte  corporation.  The  carriers  will  ha^e 
reserved  for  themselves  60  percent  of 
voting  atoek  of  the  corporation.  Any  nc 
oommimlcations  corporation  will  be  alloi 
to  buy  up  to  10  percent  of  the  shares 
voting  stoclc  of  the  corporation  issued 
outstanding.  There  is  no  limit  placed 
the  percent  of  shares  of  stock  reserved 
the  carriers  which  any  single  carrier  m(iy 
own. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  limit  set  in  t^e 
act  as  it  has  been  reported  out  of  committee 
on  the  ownership  of  any  class  of  nonvotlc^g 
seciiritleE,  bonds,  debentures  or  other  ctt-- 
tiflcates  of  Indebtedness  tliat  may  be  issUfd 
by  the  corporation. 

Under  such  an  organization  it  will  uh- 
doubtedly  be  difiOcult  for  small  equipment 
manufactiirers  to  get  any  reasonable  shajre 
of  the  business  of  supplying  the  private  c(^'- 
poratlon.  The  carriers  will  be  represent^ 
on  the  board  of  directors.  In  fact.  6  of  the 
15  directors  will  be  elected  by  the  communi- 
cations carriers  under  present  provisions  pf 
the  bill,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  mooey 
put  into  the  corporation  by  the  carriers. 
As  the  bill  now  stands,  the  communications 
conunon  carriers  could  buy  as  little  aa  1 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  and  still  be  en- 
titled to  elect  their  six  directors.  Whati  a 
corporation. 

The  sl.x  directors  who  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  public  will  inevitably  be  elected  by  the 
large  financial  interests  represented  In  the 
private  satellite  corporation.  The  50  percebt 
of  the  voting  stock  that  is  to  be  sold  to  tcie 
public  will  be  distributed  among  banks, 
mutiial  funds,  pension  trusts,  and  other 
financial  institutions.  Large  corporatiOQs 
like  General  Electric,  Hughes  Aircraft,  Gffi- 
eral  Motors,  or  General  Dynamics,  as  well  as 
private  individuals,  would  participate  In  tibia 
60  percent  of  the  voting  stock. 

There  are,  of  course,  provisions  in  the  b^l 
for  cumiUative  voting.  These  provisions  i^e 
Intended  to  make  It  possible  to  achieve  soMne 
measure  of  representation  on  the  boardTof 
directors  for  minority  interests,  but  etjen 
under  cumulative  voting,  a  fairly  substajn- 
tial  minority  is  necessary  before  it  can  g^ln 
representation  and  elect  even  one  director 
to  the  board. 
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It  follows  then  that  the  six  direclers 
elected  by  the  public  will,  by  and  large,  be 
repreeentatlves  of  big  business.  In  fact, 
wldopread  distribution  of  the  portion 'of 
the  50  percent  of  the  voting  stock  to  be  hi^ld 
by  the  public  will  only  facilitate  concentra- 
tion of  voting  power  in  the  hands  of  tjhe 
large  interests  and  make  centralized  control 
easier. 

In  deciding  questions  of  procurement  a^d 
procurement  policy,  it  will  be  only  natural 
for  such  a  board  of  directors  to  favor  nhe 
Interests  that  it  represents. 

CONFLICT    or    rNTEKEST 

Dxuring  the  hearings  on  this  bill  before  tihe 
Senate  Space  Committee,  Senator  Syming- 
ton questioned  Dr.  Allen  E.  Puckett,  vice 
president  of  Hughes  Aircraft,  regarding  tihe 
possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interests  when  tihe 
organization  is  such  that  a  single  compa|ny 
might  be  an  investor  in  the  satellite  corpo- 
ration, be  represented  on  its  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  also  be  a  supplier  of  equipment  i  to 
the  corporation.  Dr.  Puckett  hedged  soaike- 
what  tn  response  to  Senator  STMiMCTaN's 
first  question,  and  Senator  Stminqton  ca&ie 
more  sharply  to  the  point. 


"Senator  Stminoton.  Let's  dlaeuaa  It  oor- 
porately.  If  you  have  a  director  aa  a  reault 
of  your  interest,  you  wouldn't  be  adveree  to 
bis   working   to   get   your   equipment  used, 

would  you? 

"Dr.  PucKrrr.  No,  I  wouldn't." 

This  exchange  foreshadows  all  too  clearly 
what  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  a  pro- 
curement policy  of  the  private  satellite  cor- 
poration under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 
Section  201  ( c)  ( 1 )  attempts  in  weak  language 
to  deal  with  the  realities  of  the  situation 
but  it  is  far  from  sufficient. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  been  given  the  responsibility  xinder  this 
section  for  insuring  that  there  is  effective 
competition.  Including  the  use  of  competi- 
tive bidding,  where  appropriate,  in  the  pro- 
curement by  the  corporation  and  the  com- 
munications common  carriers  of  apparatus, 
equipment,  and  services  required  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  oom.- 
municatlcns  satellite  system  and  satellite 
terminal  stations. 

The  FCC  admittedly  has  no  expertise  in 
this  area  and  during  all  the  years  of  its 
existence  has  been  notably  unsuccessful  in 
any  attempts  it  has  made  to  preserve  or  en- 
courage competition  in  the  supply  of  commu- 
nications equipment  to  communications  car- 
riers. As  a  result  of  procurement  policies 
which  the  communications  common  carriers 
have  been  allowed  to  follow,  the  small  busi- 
ness firms  in  the  communications  equipment 
industry,  have  experienced  a  steadily  declin- 
ing market,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  altogether. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
carriers  to  buy  almost  exclusively  from  their 
own  manufacturing  arms. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  when  conald» 
erlng  these  developments  in  the  conununica- 
tions  industry  that  this  situation  has  been 
allowed  to  develop  and  continue  despite  the 
fact  that  the  communications  Industry  la  a 
so-called  regulated  Indvistry. 

The  lajiguage  of  section  201  (c)  (1)  requires 
only  that  the  Federal  Conununicatlons  Com- 
mi£sion  consult  with  the  Small  Buslneaa  Ad- 
ministration and  solicit  Its  recommendations 
on  measures  and  procediues  which  will  In- 
sure that  small  business  concerns  are  given 
an  equitable  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
procurement  program  of  the  corporation  for 
property  and  services.  This  is  said  to  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  research,  de- 
velopment, construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair. 

Included  in  the  record  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  on  this  bill  is  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  John  S.  Home, 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Buslneaa  Admin- 
istration. I  should  like  to  quote  from  that 
letter. 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to 
comment  on  the  legislation  to  establish  a 
space  satellite  communications  system.  The 
importance  of  such  communications  to  the 
future  of  our  economy,  including  the  small 
business  segment  thereof,  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

"The  legislation  Is  of  concern  to  the  small 
business  conununity  in  two  principal  re- 
spects. First,  it  is  essential  that  all  present 
and  future  conunon  carriers  which  qualify  as 
small  business  concerns,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  have 
nondiscriminatory  use  of,  and  equal  access 
to,  the  communications  satellite  system  on 
Just  and  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 
Second,  it  is  essential  that  small  business 
concerns  be  afforded  a  fair  and  reasonable 
opportunity  to  compete  for  and  share  in  the 
contracts  and  subcontracts  awarded  for  the 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  the  system. 

"It  has  lieen  our  experience  that.  In  the 
al»ence  of  langxiage  clearly  spelling  out  the 
small  bvisinesB  pmlicy  of  Congress,  small  busl- 
ne£S   concerns   have  dilOculty   in   obtaining 
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equitable  treatment  under  a  statute.  Ac- 
cordingly, althoui^  the  proposed  legislation 
etmtalns  general  language  prohibiting  dis- 
crimlnattoo  tn  these  two  reqjects,  I  suggest 
that  the  pi'oposed  leglrtatton  be  amended  to 
Include  a  general  statement  of  the  oongres- 
sional  policy  along  the  fcAlowIng  lines: 

"It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
small  business  concerns,  as  defined  by  the 
Small  Business  Act,  shall  be  afforded  fair  and 
reasonable  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
achievement  of  the  purpoaea  of  this  act,  to 
share  in  its  direct  and  Indirect  benefits,  and 
to  receive  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  for 
contracts  made  by  the  corporation  and  for 
subcontracts  tbereoT'— and  a  requirement 
along  the  following  lines: 

"In  carrying  oirt  Its  responsibilities  to  in- 
sure effective  coorLpetttiOQ  by  the  corporation 
in  its  procuremcxit,  the  Federal  Conununica- 
tlons Commissloii  should  consult  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  solicit 
Its  rccommendatoDa  on  measurea  and  pro- 
cedurea  which  will  Insure  that  small  busi- 
ness concerns  arc  given  an  equitable  oppor- 
tiinity  to  share  In  the  procurement  program 
of  the  corpora  tlon  for  property  and  services 
Including  but  not  limited  to  research,  de- 
velopment. ooDStnictlon,  maintenance,  and 
repair." 

As  Mr.  Horne  points  out.  small  business 
has  tradltUmaUy  bad  dllBculty  in  gaining 
equitable  treatment,  not  only  frcMn  the 
corporate  giants  ^vlth  whom  small  businesses 
must  so  frequently  try  to  compete,  but  un- 
fortunately in  some  Instances  even  txxxn 
certain  Oovanuwnt  agencies  when  there  was 
no  language  which  clearly  spelled  out  the 
policy  of  Ooogrcss. 

Mr.  President,  I  fe^  that  it  fs  essentlsl 
that  any  bill  establishing  a  private  sateUlte 
corpomtlon  Include  strong  and  luiequlvocal 
ianguaje  whicb  will  Insure  that  adequate 
protection  Is  given  to  the  rights  of  small 
business  eoncemii  which  may  be  able  to  sup- 
ply equipment  and  services  to  any  such  pri- 
vate corporation.  Tbe  langxiags  in  this  bill 
as  it  relates  to  Uisorlng  competition  In  pro- 
curement and  protecting  smaU  bnslnsss  Is 
clearly  Inadequate. 

WHAT    KIND   or  STSTSM? 

Mr.  President.  I  should  liks  to  consider  now 
subsection  6  of  section  301(c) .  This  section 
provides  that  the  FCC  shall  approve  techni- 
cal charactertstlca  of  the  operational  com- 
munications satellite  system  to  be  employed 
by  the  corporation  and  of  tbe  satellite  termi- 
nal stations. 

Both  the  wonting  of  the  section  and  Its 
legislative  history  leave  uncertain  some  very 
Important  questions  wtth  respect  to  the 
development  of  an  operational  satellite 
system.  From  the  comments  which  have  al- 
ready been  mad4  It  Is  obvious  tliat  a  very 
important  issue  to  be  decided  is  whether 
the  satellite  ooriioratlon  wUl  adopt  the  low- 
orbit  aystem  or  the  high-orbit  system. 

The  choice  between  these  two  systems  ss 
the  bin  now  stimds  wUl.  In  all  probabUlty 
be  left  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
private  corporation. 

The  choice  between  the  high  and  low 
system  will  be  important,  not  only  to  the 
United  SUtes  iJid  the  users  of  the  com- 
munications syt^tems  in  this  country,  but 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  wortd. 

The  choice  will  be  a  significant  matter  in 
terms  of  our  relationship  with  other  coun- 
tries who  will  te  involved  in  the  eetablirti- 
ment  of  the  wor  dwlde  system  which  we  hope 
will  be  develope<l  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  let  me  review 
briefly  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
different  types  tH  systems.  I  think  that  this 
win  be  helpfQl  in  providing  us  with  s  basis 
of  understandtrg  the  importance  of  the  de- 
cision between  the  two  systems  and  win  alao 
show  why  the  langtiage  relating  to  the  ability 
to  make  this  dertaian  ahould  be  entirely  elesr 
In  this  bill  as  It  may  finally  be  enacted. 


The  staff  report  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sdenees  Committee  states,  "there  ap- 
pears to  be  general  agreement  on  the  ulti- 
mate desirability  of  a  synchronous  system: 
that  is,  one  situated  over  the  equator  and 
having  an  orbit  corresponding  to  period  of 
rotation  of  the  earth,  thus  making  a  satellite 
stationary."  The  only  notable  exception  to 
this  general  belief  In  the  desirability  of  the 
high-orbit  system  is  A.T.  &  T. 

A.T.  k,  T.  has  Indicated  In  public  state- 
ments that  it  has  not  made  any  final  com- 
mitment to  either  a  high  or  a  low  system  but 
the  facts  tend  to  show  that  they  are  already 
firmly  committed  to  the  establishment  to 
a  low-altitude  system.  The  results  of  this 
commitment  of  AT.  &  T.  to  the  low  system 
would  be  that  a  private  satellite  corporation 
influenced  significantly  or  dominated  by 
A.T.  &  T.  would  almost  inevitably  be  com- 
mitted to  the  establishment  of  a  low  system, 
even  before  all  of  the  technical  data  neces- 
sary to  make  a  decision  had  been  collected. 

LKAOKSSHIP  or  XTNTTED  STATKS  IN  DANCSa 

If  the  issue  were  to  t>e  prejudged  in  this 
way  it  might  have  serious  effects  on  the 
position  of  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
space  technology  and  in  space  communica- 
tion. If  the  United  States  were  to  embark 
on  a  program  of  establishing  an  operational 
low-orbit  system  and  at  some  point  during 
that  development  awake  to  find  that  the  So- 
viets had  launched  and  put  Into  oi>eratlon  a 
synchronous  satellite  we  would  once  again 
be  in  the  position  of  having  been  outdis- 
tanced in  the  race  for  space. 

We  might  find  ourselves  having  a  com- 
munications gap  to  close  Just  as  we  nave  had 
the  so-called  missile  gap  which  has  caused  us 
so  much  difficulty.  « 

Dr.  Allen  E.  Puckett,  vice  president  of 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  made  the  following 
statement  when  questioned  al>out  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  high-  and  low- 
altltode  systems.  "We  think  that  there  Is  no 
question  that  the  high-altitude  system  is 
ultimately  the  only  truly  economic  conuner- 
cial  system  for  global  coverage." 

Gen.  David  Samoff,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  RAC  has  also  commented  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  high-  and  low-altitude  systems. 
His  statement  was  as  follows:  "We  should 
also  bear  in  mind  tliat  if  we  go  ahead  with 
40  or  50  low-altitude  satellites  and  the  ground 
stations  working  with  them  that  by  the 
time  that  It  Is  completed  it  will  be  obsolete 
because  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  synchro- 
nous system  will  obsolete  the  low-altitude 
system."  ContiniUng  his  discussion.  General 
Sarnoff  stated  that  he  favored  the  high-orbit 
system  for  both  economic  and  technical 
reasons.  In  his  opinion  the  high -orbit  sys- 
tem will  prove  more  flexible.  He  went  even 
further  and  stated,  "it  Is  our  view  that  if 
measured  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ulti- 
mate, global-operated  satellite  communlca- 
tions  system,  it  will  be  found  that  the  syn- 
chronous system  at  that  point  will  be  Just 
as  available  as  the  low-altitude  system." 

Tbe  opinion  of  these  experts  seems  to  in- 
dicate without  doubt  that  an  operational 
high -altitude  system  will  be  possible  within 
as  short  a  period  of  time  as  a  low-altitude 
sjrstem.  The  two  men  whose  opinions  I  have 
cited  are  experts  in  the  field.  Lest  there  be 
any  comment,  these  men  have  reason  to  be 
prejudiced  in  their  (pinion  and  evaluation 
of  the  two  t3rpes  of  satellite  systems,  let  me 
point  out  that  RCA  is  currently  the  con- 
tractor for  NASA's  project  Relay  which  U 
Itself,  an  experimental  project  being  con- 
ducted with  low-altitude  satellites. 

Because  there  is  some  question  as  to  the 
availability  of  booster  power  when  one  con- 
siders the  time  element  involved  in  achieving 
an  operational  hlgh-orblt  system.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  some  part  of  a  low-alUtudc  system 
may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  a  high-aXtltude 
system.  This.  In  Itself,  la  subject  to  con- 
slderable   debate,   but.   even   If   thla   vera 


granted,  the  evktenee  subrattted  by  Ocneral 
Sanioff  and  Dr.  Paekett  Is  saflMeBt  to  ittam 
that  In  terms  of  a  global  system  eoiFerlng  the 
whole  world  a  low  system  vronld  stot  be 
available  to  tis  at  any  earlier  date  than  a 
high  system. 

AOVANTACKS    OT   HICH-OKBIT  SIBIXM 

Now  let  me  c(Mnment  on  the  q>eclflc  ad- 
vantages which  are  attribotable  to  the  hlgh- 
orblt  system.  In  so  doing  I  woDld  like  to 
quote  from  testimony  before  tbe  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  given 
by  Dr.  Puckett  at  page  426: 

"The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  bsdc  ad- 
vantage of  the  high  altitude  system  Is  ths 
fact  that  a  very  small  ntmiber  oC  satellltss 
are  required.  For  example,  aa  we  have  Jxist 
indicated  here,  one  aatellite  In  a  statloo- 
ary  orbit  wlU  produce  an  Initial  tiseful  opera- 
tional capability,  a  conttnnous  eoaunerelally 
valuable  communication  capability.  Three 
satellites  will  produce  a  worldwUle  ooverage. 
and  how  many  satellites  are  reqaind  be- 
yond this  would  be  essentially  an  engineer- 
ing problem  having  to  do  with  bow  many 
spares  one  wishes  to  have  in  orbit  or  bow 
much  additional  channel  capacity  la  deelzed. 
"Of  course,  as  you  know,  the  low-altltude 
systems  wotUd  require  a  nomber  of  aateUltea 
varying  anywhere  from  30  to  60  or  perhaps 
even  as  much  as  100,  depending  on  who 
makes  the  calculations  and  how  optimistic 
one  is. 

"The  smaller  ntimber,  which  Is  the  laatn- 
tial  substantive  feature  here,  of  ooto-se,  is  a 
major  factcnr  in  what  we  t>rtlcve  to  be  tlte 
very  low  cost  of  a  synchronous  system. 

"The  second  essential  advantage  that  I  like 
to  remember  Is  the  capatrillty  Ot  ttils  type 
of  system  to  providing  multiple  access,  the 
feature  described  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  which 
tbe  satellite  can  be  used  slmidtaneously  by 
a  large  number  of  different  ground  stations, 
each  of  which  may  be  talking  quite  Inde- 
pendently to  some  other  ground  station, 
without  going  through  a  trunklng  oenter. 

"This  multiple-access  feature  Is  particu- 
larly Important  in  that  It  permits  any  par- 
ticular ground  station  to  adjust  its  antenna 
slse  and  Its  power  reqtUrements  aooordlng 
to  the  traffic  capacity  vrtildi  It  espeeta  to 
have.  In  other  words,  a  smaU  nation  abroad. 
for  example,  which  might  not  have  a  very 
large  communication  requirement,  could 
construct  a  relatively  Inexpeosliw  ground 
station  which  would  provide  only  a  fi 
channels,  but  which  could  operate  In  paral 
lei  with  and  on  precisely  tbe  same  be 
any  other  natlonls  large  grovmd  stations. 
It  Is  also  true  that  tiie  ground  statlona 
for  use  with  the  synchroDoos  satrillte  will  be 
quite  a  bit  cheaper  than  the  ground  sta- 
tions required  by  the  low-altltode  satelUtes. 
This  is  primarily  becatise  the  antennas 
used  iPlth  the  ground  station  wltti  the  high 
system  need  to  look  eesenttelly  at  one  spot 
in  the  sky  at  all  times.  It  Is  mmeeessary 
for  them  to  maneuver  the  angle  of  the  an- 
tenna In  order  to  track  a  satellite  which  ap- 
pears to  move  rapidly  across  the  sky  aa  would 
be  the  case  vrtth  a  low-altitude  aateOtte. 
"Hie  absence  of  this  tracking  e<iuipnient  re- 
duces the  cost  considerably. 

One  problem  which  Is  Involved  with  high 
altitudes  systems  results  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  delay  in  voice  carriage  tn  tutng 
the  high  sjrstem^.  This  delay  Is  caused  by  the 
finite  speed  of  the  radio  wares  irhleh  rnnst 
travel  from  an  Initiating  givuiid  statlan  to 
the  satellite  and  return  from  the  satexnte  to 
the  receiving  ground  station.  This  creates  % 
potential  problem  beesose  of  the  luisBltjtMty 
of  an  echo  being  returned  to  the  trauaiultter 
which  Is  ip»nrftT\g  from,  a  lecelver  at  the  othw 
end.  The  tranamltter  m^^t  hear  aa  echo 
coming  back  from  the  receiver.  Ttm  total 
tfme  Involved  amonnta  to  ajfpnuliuat^ 
six-tenths  of  1  second.  Apparantly  tUsre  has 
been  a  conaUSerable  anurant  of  mauaiiJi  doiM 
on  thla  problem  and  a  derloe  called  an  eobo 
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(urpnMor  bM  bMn  d«v«)op«<i.  Tbls  devloa 
pr«T«nto  tb*  return  d  th«  echo  and  aTOlds 
the  oonfualon  Uut  might  rMOlt.  TUls  <le- 
vlc*  hM  bMD  buUt  and  uaed  and  qwkannen 
for  Hughes  Atremft  who  have  worked  with 
the  devloe  have  itated  that  they  oonalder  the 
problem  a*  lolvad. 

COSX8   or   BTBTSMS 

Hie  overall  question  of  cost  d  a  low  sys- 
tem as  oompared  to  the  cost  of  a  high  system 
I»«8enta  many  dUBctilties.  At  this  point  a 
great  deal  of  conjecture  is  necessary  in  order 
to  reach  even  an  estimate  at  the  cost.  Opin- 
ions of  the  various  experts  vary  rather 
widely.  There  seems  to  be  little  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  cost  of  the  ground  stations 
for  the  two  systems  however.  Ux.  James 
Dlngham.  executive  vice  president  of  A.T.  te 
T.  estimated  before  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee that  the  ground  stations  would  cost 
•6.6  to  18  million  each  for  heavy  traffic  areas 
in  a  low-altitude  system  and  that  ground 
stations  would  cost  from  $2.6  to  tS  mil- 
lion each,  for  hlgh-altltude  systems.  Hughes 
Aircraft  has  estimated  that  it  could  put 
Into  operatkm  a  high-altitude  system  con- 
sisting of  3  satellites  and  10  ground  sta- 
tions at  a  cost  of  from  $70  to  $100  million. 
Estimates  on  the  cost  of  a  low  system  with 
approximately  40  to  60  satellites  run  as 
high  as  $500  million.  Some  estimates  on 
the  cost  of  a  lour  system  have  been  $100 
to  $200  million  below  that  figure  but  there 
seems  to  be  virtually  no  question  that  an 
operational  high -orbit  system  would  cost 
substantially  leas  than  an  operational  low- 
orbit  system. 

It  Is  Important  to  consider  what  might 
happen,  in  fact  what  Is  very  likely  to  happen. 
If  a  private  corporation  is  established  now 
and  A.T.  &  T.  exercises  a  dominant  Influence 
on  the  policy  of  that  corporation.  Inevitably 
we  would  fliid  ourselves  moving  forward  in 
the  development  at  a  low-altitude  system 
with  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
the  oi)erattonal  system  u(ion  which  the  satel- 
lite corporation  would  felj. 

A.T.  di  T.  at  present  has  a  large  Investment 
in  the  low-orbit  system.  It  la  highly  Im- 
probable that  it  would  allow  anything  to 
happen.  In  terms  (tf  policy  of  a  satellite  cor- 
poration, which  would  Jeopardize  that 
Investment. 

ifot  only  that,  the  fact  that  the  low-orbit 
system  would  require  more  satellites  and 
more  expensive  ground  stations  would  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  frcan 
the  standpoint  of  A.T.  &  T.  in  its  efforts 
to  have  tti»  low  system  adopted  by  the 
satellite  corporation.  A.T.  ft  T.  has  fought 
very  hard  for  the  principle  that  the  car- 
riers should  be  allowed  to  own  their  own 
groimd  statkms. 

If  A.T.  &  T.  were  allowed  to  own  its  own 
ground  stations  to  be  used  In  ctnuiection 
with  the  satellites  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tion, we  would  certainly  expect  to  find 
A.T.  ft  T.  purchasing  all  the  necessary 
equipment  for  those  ground  statUms  from 
Its  own  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  Western 
Electric.  This  would  imdoubtedly  mean  a 
profit  for  Western  Electric  which  wovild 
flow  to  A.T.  ft  T.  The  ground  stations 
themselves  would  become  a  part  of  A.T.  ft  T.'s 
equipment  to  be  Indvided  in  the  rate  base. 
This  means  that  A.T.  ft  T.  would  be  allowed 
to  earn  a  return  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  it  has  q>ent  In  building  groimd  sta- 
tions using  equipment  furnished  by  its  own 
subsidiary.  Obviously,  a  situation  which 
can  resiilt  In  the  numeroxis  advantages  out- 
lined here  would  hardly  be  a  deterrent  to 
AT.  ft  T. 

Looking  evm  farther  ahead  into  the  prob- 
lem we  can  see  that  a  low-altitude  system 
If,  once  adopted  by  the  private  corpora- 
tions dominated  by  A.T.  ft  T.,  would  tend 
to  become  tht  establUhed  system  for  tbe 
long  run.  Bavlnc  made  Its  Investment  in 
f  adlltlea  connected  with  the  low  system. 


A.T.  ft  T.  would  have  the  normal  lnhlbl<-| 
Hooa  characteristic  of  any  private  monopo*j 
lists  when  It  comes  to  undertaking  new 
developments  which  would  render  obeoleta 
oTi«ting  equipment  still  capable  of  earnlngj 
a  profit.  The  histCHry  of  A.T.  ft  T.  demon*i 
strates  dramatically  that  this  is  Indeed  $ 
(diaracteristlc  of  private  monopolies. 

A.T.  *  T.'s  KKCOBD 

Judge  Lee  Loevlnger,  Assistant  Attomeyl 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Dlvisloaj 
of  the  Justice  Department  has  testified  tq 
the  fact  that  A.T.  ft  T.  has  been  responsible 
for  withholding  new  developments  In  the 
communications  industry  from  the  markeli 
when  It  served  Its  own  financial  Interedl 
to  do  so. 

Examples  of  such  suppression  of  new  devet* 
opmente  are  found  in  the  field  of  dial  t«l»* 
phone  equipment,  automatic  switching 
equipment,  and  even  the  one-piece  telephona 
which  is  so  common  today.  Evidence  whlcli 
the  Justice  Department  presented  in  Its  antl-* 
trust  case  against  A.T.  ft  T.  in  the  1950'8  in« 
dlcated  that  restrictive  practices  of  tbls  sort 
had  resulted  in  delays  ranging  as  high  44 
20  years  In  the  introduction  of  new  typ«s 
of  equipment  into  the  American  market^ 
In  certain  Instances  similar  equipment  waS 
made  available  to  users  of  other  communlca* 
tlons  systems  in  other  countries  long  be^ 
fore  it  was  made  available  to  the  America!^ 
public.  The  only  reason  for  these  delays 
was  the  existence  of  usable  equipment  most 
of  which  had  already  been  written  off  tta^ 
books  through  depreciation. 

The  public  Interest  In  the  question  of 
whether  we  have  a  hlgh-altltude  system  or 
a  low-altitude  system  Is  very  great.  The  In* 
terest  of  the  whole  world  In  this  particular 
question  Is  very  great.  Even  if  there  U 
existing  Investment  In  a  low  system  whlcl^ 
has  not  earned  the  last  possible  dollar  for 
the  corporation's  stockholders  we  cannot 
afford  the  risk  of  any  delay  In  moving  M> 
a  high  system  as  soon  as  It  becomes  tecbf 
nically  feasible.  This  is  x  decision  whldb 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  interest 
of  the  people  and  the  betterment  of  aSl 
mankind  who  will  be  affected  by  an  ln|^ 
proved  communications  system.  Most  of 
we  cannot  afford  to  leave  this  importa: 
decision  in  the  hands  of  a  private  monopol; 
dominated  by  a  single  company  who  b 
the  largest  individual  stake  In  the  decisioi 

WHO  OWNS  CaOTTNO  STATIONS 

I  should  like  to  turn  my  attention  no^, 
Mr.  President,  to  section  201(c)(7)  of  thte 
bill.  This  section  provides  that  the  Federtf 
Communications  Commission  shall  grant 
appn^nriate  authorizations  for  the  construe^ 
tlon  and  operation  of  each  satellite  termln$|l 
station  either  to  the  corporation  or  to  one 
or  more  authorized  carriers,  or  to  the  cotl 
poratlon  and  one  or  more  such  carrier^ 
Jointly,  as  will  best  serve  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity.  The  sectloli 
then  goes  on  to  state  that  in  determining 
the  public  interest,  convenience  and  necesi- 
slty  the  Commission  shall  authorize  the  con*- 
struction  and  operation  of  such  stations  bv 
commimlcations  common  carriers  pr  the 
corporation  without  preference  to  either. 

The  section  of  the  bill  relating  to  th^ 
ownership  of  ground  stations  to  be  used  tb 
connection  with  the  commvmlcations  satelt- 
lites  has  had  a  very  interesting  legislative 
history. 

In  the  original  bill  submitted  by  the  Presj- 
ident,  8.  2814,  the  term  "communlcatlodk 
satellite  system"  was  defined  to  Include  tbe 
ground  stations.  That  was  In  section  103(1) 
of  that  bill.  There  was  no  language  Hi 
8.  2814  which  specifically  precluded  the  car[ 
rlers  owning  their  own  ground  stations,  bu|i 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  indlcal 
that  carrier  ownership  was  not  contemplal 

8.  2660,  the  so-called  Kerr  bill,  prop< 
that  the  ownership  of  the  satellite  corpoi 


tlon  be  limited  to  conununications  carriers 
but  included  the  ground  stations  as  a  part 
of  the  system  which  the  corporation  itself 
would  own.  The  Kerr  bill,  like  the  adminis- 
tration bUl,  was  sUent  as  to  the  possibility 
of  ground  station  ownership  by  the  individ- 
ual carriers,  but  again,  like  the  administra- 
tion bill,  it  apparently  did  not  contemplate 
such  carrier  ownership. 

The  bill  which  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee reported  out  changed  the  provisions 
of  S.  2814  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
ground  stations  significantly. 

The  first  change  came  In  the  definitions 
section  of  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Space 
Committee.  The  term  "conununications  sat- 
ellite system"  no  longer  referred  to  "the  sat- 
ellites and  the  ground  stations  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  system"  but  Instead  had  a 
narrower  definition  which  Included  only  the 
satellites  themselves.  A  separate  subsection 
had  been  used  to  define  "satellite  terminal 
station."  since  under  the  bill  this  was  not 
considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  system. 

The  second  significant  change  which  was 
directly  related  to  the  change  in  definitions 
was  the  addition  of  section  403(c)  (7) .  That 
section,  as  reported  out  by  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, read  as  follows: 

"Where  the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity  would  be  served  thereby  (the 
FCC  shall)  license  the  corporation,  as  well  as 
communications  common  carriers,  authorized 
by  the  Commission  to  provide  service  via 
communication  satellites  to  establish  and 
maintain,  either  jointly  or  setMuately,  satel- 
lite terminal  stations.  In  determining  the 
public  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 
the  Commission  shall  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  such  stations 
by  communications  common  carriers  wher- 
ever in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission 
such  establishment  and  maintenance  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  policies  of  this  title. 
The  Commission  sliall  Insvire  that  each  au- 
thorized carrier  shall  have  equitable  access 
to,  and  nondiscriminatory  use  of,  such  sta- 
tion on  Just  and  reasonable  terms." 

This,  of  course,  represented  a  tremendous 
victory  for  the  carriers.  The  ad  hoc  carrier 
committee,  a  committee  formed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  FCC,  had  issued  a  public  re- 
port in  Octolier  of  1061.  Tti\M  committee, 
made  up  of  a  group  of  nine  international 
communications  carriers,  had  reocxnmended 
that  ground  stations  be  owned  by  the  indi- 
vidual carriers.  The  only  dissenting  voice 
from  that  recommendation  was  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co. 

When  tbe  Kerr  and  administration  bills 
were  Introduced,  the  carriers  generally  and 
A.T.  ft  T.  in  particular  opposed  very  stren- 
ovLsly  the  Idea  of  allowing  the  corporation 
to  own  satellite  ground  stations. 

The  FCC  itself  agreed  with  the  carriers 
and  favored  carrier  ownership  of  the  ground 
stations.  In  this  respect  the  FCC  was  vir- 
tually alone  among  governmental  agencies 
in  favoring  carrier  ownership  of  the  grotind 
stations.  Given  the  fact  that  the  FCC  did 
favor  carrier  ownership,  there  oould,  of 
course,  have  been  little  doubt  as  to  the  out- 
come had  section  7,  as  I  Just  quoted  it,  ever 
t>ecome  law.  The  result  would  clearly  have 
been  carrier  ownership  in  virtually  every 
Instance. 

The  administration  bill  as  finally  pssesd  by 
the  Etouse  contained  a  section  relating  to 
g^round  stations  which  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Space  Committee.  The  House  version  stated 
that  the  FCC  would  encourage  ownership 
of  the  ground  stations  by  the  carriers.  This 
pvtlcular  provision  was  debated  at  some 
length  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  at 
that  time  statements  were  made  by  tbe  in- 
dividuals advocating  paesage  ot  the  admin- 
istration bill  that  what  was  actually  in- 
tended was  an  impartial  determination  of 
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whether  tbe  public  Interest  would  be  bettn 
served  by  having  the  corporation  own  the 
ground  stations  cr  by  having  the  carriers 
themselves  own  the  ground  stations.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  language  of  this  bill  be 
amended  to  Indicate  that  tbls  was  tbe  in- 
tention of  tbe  blU.  This  certainly  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  reasonable  request. 
If  it  was  intended  that  the  bill  produce  a 
particular  result,  namely,  that  of  an  Impar- 
tial determination  of  what  would  best  serve 
the  public  interest  in  the  case  of  each  indi- 
vidual groxuid  station  to  be  licensed  by  the 
FCC,  then  the  bill  should  specifically  state 
that  purpose. 

The  unquestioned  reasonableness  of  this 
request,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce any  change  In  the  wording  of  the  bill. 
The  reasoning  which  was  used  for  retaining 
the  original  language,  that  of  encouraging 
carrier  ownership.  Is  interesting.  Tbe  argu- 
ment went  this  way:  the  bill  as  originally 
drafted  contained  the  provision  to  encourage 
carrier  ownershi[).  If  that  language  were 
now  taken  out,  there  might  be  tbe  possibility 
of  Interpreting  aay  new  section  as  encourag- 
ing ownership  by  the  corporation.  This  was 
not  anyone's  incentlon.  apparently,  since 
both  sides  contended  that  an  impartial  eval- 
uation of  the  subject  would  be  the  best 
method  of  protecting  tbe  public  Interest  if 
carrier  ownership  was  to  be  allowed  at  all. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate,  it  was  finally 
voted  upon,  and  tne  language  was  kept  as 
originally  stated. 

A  somewhat  more  logical  approach  to  the 
matter  apparently  prevailed  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee,  for  the 
language  used  by  that  committee  clearly 
stated  that  in  d»;termlnlng  tbe  public  in- 
terest, conveniemx  and  necessity  the  Com- 
mission was  to  act  wlthont  praference  to 
either  the  carrlem  or  tbe  carjxiratlon. 

It  is  now  a  good  question  to  ask  "Just  what 
are  we  left  wlthr'  The  answer  to  that  U 
that  we  have  lazguage  indicatmg  that  the 
Federal  Conununlcatioos  fkitnaslerion  shall 
determine  in  each  case  whether  a  satellite 
terminal  station  shall  l9e  owned  l9y  the  cor- 
poration or  by  an  individual  carrier  or  group 
of  carriers.  Tbe  language  states  that  tbe 
public  interest  sliall  be  determined  without 
giving  preference  to  either  side. 

The  fact  stin  i-emains,  liowever,  that  the 
Federal  Commiuilcations  Commlaslon  has 
taken  the  posltlcn  that  the  pnblie  interest 
would  beet  be  served  by  having  ground  sta- 
tion ownership  In  the  communications  car- 
riers. It  would  be  pirttlng  It  mildly  to  say 
that  the  eommur  Icatlons  carriers  have  gen- 
erally had  their  way  with  tbe  Federal  Oom- 
munieatlons  Oosimisslon  over  the  past  36 
years.  If  tbe  earners  want  to  own  the 
ground  stations,  :ind  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Conunlssl>3n  feels  that  carrier  owner- 
ship is  In  the  public  interest,  then  a  decision 
as  to  whether  tl.e  public  Interest  requires 
carrier  ownership  or  corporation  ownership 
of  the  ground  stations  seems  predetermined. 
Under  the  language  of  this  bill  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the-  final  result  will  be  carrier 
ownersh^  of  vlrt  oally  all  groand  stations — 
certainly  of  all  grotmd  stations  which  can 
be  operated  profitably. 


SATXLXm    OOBPOBAnON    CHOQLO    OWW    Si 

STATIONS 

This  Is  what  wr  can  expeet.  This  Is  what 
we  can  be  certain  we'll  have.  There  are, 
however,  many  reasons  why  tbls  rssolt  Is 
iMd.  This  result  woiild  not  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  tbe  case  against  carrier 
ownership  ol  tbe  groand  stattons  has  been 
msde  very  effectively  by  admlnlstratloa 
spokesmen  and  by  spofessBoen  from  tbe  oom- 
muxtlcatlons  Industry. 

At  this  point  I  should  Uke  to  qtR>te  from 
two  Bourees.  Flrvt,  from  Mr,  Samtiel  IL 
Barr.  vice  president  of  Western  XTnlon.    This 


is  an  excerpt  from  tbls  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  liDnopoly  Subcom- 
mittee: 

"As  to  the  ground  stations  in  the  United 
States,  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate 
committee  is  that  the  Federal  Conununica- 
tions Commission  be  authorized  to  license 
either  the  communications  satellite  oori>ora- 
tlon  or  the  common  carriers  to  own  tbe 
ground  stations  separately  or  jointly. 

"Western  Union  respectfully  disagrees  with 
this  recommendation.  Western  Union's  mi- 
nority statement  to  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  urged  that  the  ground  station  be 
placed  under  the  same  ownership  as  the 
satellites,  to  secure  tninirrniTn  per  channel 
cost  and  Improved  operations.  Western 
Union  is  still  of  this  view.  Without  ground 
stations,  the  communications  satellite  cor- 
poration would  not  own  an  operating  com- 
munications system.  Satellites  are  but  re- 
peaters in  space,  available  for  such  use  as 
associated  ground  stations  make  of  them. 
The  corporation,  without  ground  stations  of 
its  own,  would  be  in  no  position  to  off«' 
communications  services  to  anyone  via  the 
satellites.  Under  such  circumstances  West- 
em  Union  does  not  believe  that  satisfactory 
system  operations  could  be  achieved. 

"It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  ad  hoc 
committee  (on  p.  13  of  its  report),  in  eval- 
uating the  potential  costs  of  the  satellites 
and  the  groxuid  stations,  indicated  a  need 
for  a  single  ground  station  on  the  east  coast. 
one  on  the  west  coast,  and  one  in  Hawaii  in 
arriving  at  the  total  costs  Involved.  Theee 
ground  stations,  associated  with  the  reqtiired 
tracking  stations,  would  provide  an  inte- 
grated unit  with  maximum  capacity  from 
which  separate  communication  fhamt^i^ 
could  be  extended  to  the  respective  carriers. 
In  so  doing  each  carrier  would  have  the 
benefit  of  the  fallback  capability  inherent  in 
a  pool  of  channels  and  with  It  equitable  dis- 
tribution \xnder  all  conditions. 

"Western  Union  falls  to  see  how  the  public 
interest  In  keeping  costs  at  the  minimum 
amoxmt  consistent  with  efficient  operations 
could  possibly  be  served  by  the  sanctioning 
of  separate  ground  stations  owned  by  each 
carrier.  The  cost  per  voice  frequency  chan- 
nel reflected  at  each  of  separate  ground  sta- 
tions Indicates  a  lower  cost  for  the  ground 
station  providing  the  larger  number  of 
flannels  and  a  higher  cost  for  the  ground 
station  providing  an  appreciably  lower  num- 
ber of  channels.  With  one  ground  station 
serving  all  carriers  the  cost  per  channel 
would  be  the  same  for  all.  This  woTild  pro- 
vide a  competitive  basis  for  all  carriers  en- 
gaged In  like  service,  without  regard  to  their 
relative  financial  standings.  If  separate 
ground  stations  are  owned  by  each  carrier, 
the  total  cost,  to  be  borne  ultimately  by  tbe 
public  users,  would  be  much  greater  than 
with  satellite  corporation  ownership.  P^ir- 
tbermore,  Western  Union  firmly  believes  ef- 
ficiency In  operation  would  be  far  more  ef- 
fectively provided  through  the  coordination 
of  the  satellites  and  the  ground  stations  un- 
der single  management 

"Another  Important  consideration  in  West- 
em  Union's  thinking  Is  the  potential  usuage 
of  the  satellites  for  domestic  commtmica- 
tlons.  Tbe  report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
forecast  usage  between  the  continental 
united  States  and  Alaska.  New  York  to 
Alaska,  or  to  Mexico,  or  to  San  Francisco,  Is 
no  farther  than  New  York  to  many  foreign 
paints,  and  it  is  only  realistic  to  recognise 
ttat  the  ■■eslllte  system  may  well  prove  eco- 
xxMhlcally  advantageous  to  supplement  the 
other  facilities  for  purely  domestic  eom- 
mxinicaUons.  Under  emergency  conditions 
satellite  operation  between  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast,  and 
Alaska  could  be  vital  to  our  national  defenae. 
When  authorized  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  provide  servlcea  by 
way  of  tbe  satellites,  as  contemplated  by  the 


legislatlaa  under  conakterattoB.  ebsmwl  fa- 
cilities of  the  corporatlan  aboiild  hi  MiUaUg 
to  Western  Union  for  sueb  uae.  ndUnc  ttlai 
Western  Union  would  bav«  to  0O  to  one  at 
the  international  carrion  to  laafse  requtoed 
satellite  channels. 

"Weatem  Union  therefore  vsaa  that  ttaie 
legislation  restrict  the  ownaEship  at  groand 
stattooB  in  tbe  United  States  to  tbe  aatoUlto 
corporatlan." 

Now  let  me  quote  from  one  of  th«  admin- 
istration's spokeemen.  This  la  tram  tbe 
testimony  of  ifr.  Nicholas  Katarnhach.  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  ifr.  Kataenbaeh  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  ^»aee  Oammlttee 
and  accompanied  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  Mr. 
Robert  Kennedy,  when  tbe  Attorney  General 
testJfted  before  the  House  Commefce  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Katzenbach  also  testified  on  be- 
half of  tlie  administration's  poaltlop  before 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Suboom- 
mittee  and  before  the  Senate  Commeroe 
Committee.  This  particular  quotation  waa 
a  part  of  his  prepared  testimoay  before  tbe 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

"There  are  very  good  reasons  for  eon- 
sldering  the  ground  stations  to  be  properly 
part  of  the  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem for  which  tbe  proposed  eorporatloa  will 
be  responsible.  But  for  tbe  system,  tha 
ground  stations  would  have  no  purpose. 

"I  am  advised  that  technical  compatibil- 
ity between  the  sateUites  and  the  ground 
stations  in  any  system  is  clearly  mandatory, 
and  that  progress  from  initial  aatellltes  to 
more  efficient  and  desirable  types  will  not 
be  possible  If  the  ground  stations  would  not 
be  compatible  with  the  improved  aatellltes. 
There  is  a  real  danger  that  ground  atatlons 
If  separately  owned  by  the  carriers  may,  be- 
cause of  their  liigh  cost,  represent  an  ob- 
stacle to  technical  growth  so  aa  prematurely 
to  freeze  the  type  of  system. 

"It  la  also  Important  to  note  that  satel- 
lites and  ground  stations  wOI  be  technically 
able  to  handle  all  forms  of  oommunications. 
such  as  voice,  record,  and  television,  while 
particular  carriers  who  might  own  ground 
stations  may  only  bold  authorizations  for 
certain  t>pea  (tf  oommunlcatlans. 

"Moreover,  as  anyone  generally  familiar 
with  public  utUities  wiU  reaHae.  there  may 
be  different  peaks  In  the  demanda  tor  aerr- 
ioe,  varying  with  tbe  types  of  servioe  or  with 
tlie  particular  carrior.  A  loare  efltelent  otUl- 
zation  at  the  system  could  be  a^iieved  by 
poking  tbe  capacity  necessary  to  meet  these 
varying  peaks,  thus  conaerving  aoarce  radio 
qMctrum  allocatlona.  rather  than  providing 
separate  and  partly  overlapping  reeervvs  ot 
capacity  for  each  carrier  and  for  each  type 
of  service.  Having  tbe  corporaUon  own  and 
operate  its  own  ground  stations  also  could 
mean  greater  reliability,  guaranteeing  con- 
tinuity of  service  in  Mnergsncies.  aucb  aa 
failure  at  one  ground  station,  by  tbe  attUl^ 
quickly  to  reroute  traffic  through  other 
ground  atatlons  under  its  own  msnsgement. 
"In  addition,  there  might  well  be  •  sav- 
ings in  capital  e^ienditures  by  avoiding  tbe 
unnecessary  duplication  of  ground  stotions 
constructed  by  the  various  caxrlers.  Con- 
struction of  ground  stations  as  part  ot  tha 
corporation's  assets  would  alao  fadlltats 
regulation  of  rates  by  the  FCC,  because  tbe 
costs  involved  oould  be  isolated,  rather  than 
T>i>"»m'"g  hopelessly  entangled  in  tbe  pres- 
ent economic  jungle  of  long-dUtanoe  and 
oversea  telephone  services,  tbe  rates  of  which 
the  FCC  lias  thus  far  found  it  Impoasible  to 
Investigate  or  regulate  effectively. 

"To  summarize,  there  are  good  reasons  to 
believe  that,  with  the  corporation  owning 
the  ground  stationa.  technical  improvasaant 
to  exploit  a  vlgoro\as  evolving  technoUigy 
might  be  more  rapid,  capital  requirements 
and  operating  eapenaes  might  be  ralTifamlsert. 
the  radiofrequency  spectmm  ml^bt  be  OKire 
effectively  atUlaed.  reliabUltf  tai  wnergenciea 
and  to  meet  peak  traffic  demands  aslfbt  be 
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tbxooiili    pooling    or    reroutiiig. 

nagotUttom  of  tb*  oorporatton  with  f  oralgn 
entttlfls  mlglit  IM  stanidlflMl.  and  FOO  regu- 
Utlon  might  be  liiellitatML" 

llr.  Piwktont.  tb«M  two  quotations  point 
out  -wn  clear^  the  edyantagee.  In  fact,  the 
compelling  neeeertty.  of  having  ground  eta- 
tlona  owned  toj  the  eattfllte  oorporatlon.  It 
Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  carriers  would 
benefit  flnandally  XTom  being  allowed  to 
own  their  own  ground  stations;  but  the 
fin^T>^»t*i  interests  of  the  communications 
carriers  are  not  to  be  looked  after  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  interest. 

Allowing  the  earrters  to  own  the  ground 
statloos  would  reciUt  in  excessive  costs, 
would  tand  to  eiow  down  technological 
progrees  and  inqiede  our  efforta  to  progrees 
as  rapidly  as  possible  In  the  field  of  satolllto 
communications  technology,  would  prob- 
ably result  In  dopUoation  and  furthennore, 
woiild  fin>«*Ti«^  the  monopolistic  position  of 
the  dominant  communications  carriers. 

around  station  ownership  Is  a  crucial 
factor  In  consW1«irtng  the  sstaMlahment  of 
any  agency  to  operato  the  UjB.  portion  of  a 
worldwide  satAUlto  oommunleatlons  system. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  corporation,  be  It 
privately  or  publicly  owned,  owns  no  more 
than  the  sateUltea  themselvee.  It  will  not 
own  a  o(»nmunlcatlons  system. 

There  cannot  be  a  communications  sys- 
tem in  any  real  or  meaningful  sense  of  the 
word  unlees  the  same  entity  which  owns 
the  satallltes  also  owns  and  operates  the 
ground  stations. 

Here  we  have  another  Instance  of  «  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  having  been  changed  radi- 
cally from  the  original  propoaal  submitted 
by  tb«  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  bill  has  been  amended  so  drastlcaUy,  and 
in  so  many  of  the  Important  features,  that 
It  could  hardly  be  called  the  administration's 
bill.  Interestingly  enough,  virtually  every 
amendment  which  has  been  included  has 
been  one  favorable  to  the  carriers  and  ad- 
verse to  the  public  interest. 

OARTAL  8TSUCTUIX 

Now,  ICr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  on  the  next  aectton  off  tbls 
bUl.  That  Is  secUon  201(c)  (8).  TlUa  sec- 
tion seta  out  certain  authority  for  the  FCC 
in  respect  to  the  capital  structure  oil  the  cor- 
poration. In  effect,  it  gives  the  Commission 
power  to  approve  any  issuance  of  stock  ex- 
cept the  Initial  issuance  and  any  borrowing 
which  the  corporation  might  undertake.  Ac- 
tually, the  way  the  statute  Is  worded.  It  says 
that  the  FCC  shall  authorize  any  issue  by  the 
oorporatlon,  or  any  borrowing,  or  the  as- 
sumption of  any  obligation  in  respect  to  se- 
curities of  any  other  person,  upon  a  finding 
that  such  issuance,  borrowing,  ot  assumptlan 
is  compatible  with  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience and  necessity,  and  that  such  issu- 
ance or  borrowing  is  necessary  ot  apjuropriato 
for,  or  consistent  with,  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  act.  This  is  very 
loose  weeding,  llr.  President,  and  upon  care- 
ful reading,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  FCC  has 
in  actxiallty  only  very  limited  power  with  re- 
gard to  contnAling  the  capital  structure  of 
this  corporation  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

If  an  issue  of  stock  or  a  btxrowlng  by  the 
corjxiration  can  be  found  to  be  compatible 
with  the  public  interest,  and  if  it  Is  either 
necessary  or  approprtate  tar  any  of  these  piir- 
poses,  then  as  this  secticHi  is  worded  the  FCC 
is  required  to  approve  that  particular  issue  of 
borrowing. 

The  act  does  not  say  that  there  m\ist  be  a 
finding  by  the  FOC  that  the  particular  issu- 
ance ol  stock  or  borrowing  Lb  required  in  the 
public  interest  or  that  it  is  the  particular 
method  of  flnanoing  which  is  most  appro- 
priate, or  is  most  consistent,  with  the  public 
interest.  All  that  the  corporation  need  show 
Is  that  what  It  is  doing  is  compatible  with 
the  public  Interest  and  at  this  point  it  should 


be  stated  for  the  record  that  subsection  fl 
contains  no  standard  which  the  FCC  1b  to 
use  in  determining  the  public  interest  wittj 
regard  to  the  ci4)ltal  structure  of  this  cozvi 
pcMration.  | 

mOHXa    TKL9HONV    BATES 

This  Lb  by  no  means  a  minor  point.  Thi^ 
nature  of  the  capital  structure  of  the  coz«* 
poratlon  will  be  a  very  Important  factor  iti 
determining  the  cost  of  capital. 

This,  in  turn,  will  be  an  Important  factor 
in  determining  the  rates  which  will  li4 
charged  by  the  corporation. 

It  is  well  known  that  equity  financing  t$ 
typically  more  expensive  than  debt  flnancinf|. 
Over  the  years  a  fairly  consistent  pattei-n  o( 
financing  for  public  utility  corporations  haA 
evolved.  In  general  terms,  that  pattern  haf 
consisted  of  approximately  one-third  eqult| 
financing  and  two-thirds  debt  financing  toif 
most  public  utility  corporations. 

In  this  country  the  notable  exception  %b 
that  generally  accepted  pattern  of  pubUq 
utility  financing  has  been  the  Amerii 
Telephone  Ac  Telegraph  Co.  A.T.  &  T.  h 
consistently  followed  a  pattern  of  using  e: 
tensive  equity  financing.  In  fact,  for  a  pu 
lie  utility  the  percentage  of  equity  financial 
which  has  been  used  by  A.T.  &  T.  has  geaf- 
erally  been  considered  very  high,  at  tUnf^ 
running  SO  to  60  percent  of  the  total  flnancn 
Ing  of  the  corporation.  This,  of  coura^. 
means  that  the  cost  of  capital  to  the  corp^ 
ration  is  higher  than  it  might  otherwise  bi#. 
Consequently,  rates  are  higher. 

The  FCC  has  never  made  any  serious  at^ 
tempt  to  C(»npel  A.T.  &  T.  to  conform  tto 
what  are  accepted  as  soiind,  reasonable,  and 
generally  accepted  patterns  of  public  utllitSr 
financing.  The  result  of  this  failure  on  tkje 
part  of  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission has  been  that  telephone  users  aad 
users  of  other  services  offered  by  A.T.  k  7. 
have  had  to  pay  higher  rates  than  thi^y 
might  otherwise  have  hitd  to  pay. 

The  question  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  capital  struc- 
ture has  l>een  raised  by  State  regulatory  com- 
missions and  has  been  questioned  by  them. 
It  has  similarly  been  questioned  by  scholars 
in  the  field  of  public  utility  regiilation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  particular 
method  of  financing  a  public  utUity  alloiirB 
Its  management  greater  flexibility  in  cop- 
trolling  the  corporation's  destinies.  Th«^e 
is  serious  doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  tl^e 
management  of  the  corporation  so  greatly 
affecting  the  public  interest  shoiild  be  all- 
lowed  to  indulge  Ite  own  personal  desires  with 
respect  to  financing  policy  at  the  expense  pf 
the  many  millions  of  customers  which  that 
company  has. 

When  all  the  argiunente  and  discussL 
over  A.T.  &  T.'s  policy  of  financing  are 
tilled,  it  boUs  down  to  this:  A.T.  &  T.  hi 
followed  ite  policy  of  heavy  reliance  on  eqiiliy 
financing  because  management  likes  that 
policy.  It  is  admitted  by  management  that 
such  a  policy  is  not  required  simply  asia 
matter  of  conservative  financial  practice  to 
protect  either  the  cvLstomers,  the  stod^- 
holders,  or  the  public.  Management  has 
simply  liked  that  policy  and  the  fact  thfit 
it  has  proved  expensive  to  the  public  h&s 
not  been  the  deterrent.  The  FCC,  ti|ie 
agency  charged  with  protecting  the  puldlc 
Interest,  has  acquiesced  in  this  policy  JDf 
A.T.  &  T.  In  so  doing,  it  has  provided  iu 
with  another  instance  of  public  regulatti^n 
being  used  as  a  device  to  shield  the  prlvsjte 
monopoly  which  is  supposedly  being  rege- 
lated rathw  than  protecting  the  public  fbr 
whose  benefit  the  monopoly  franchise  tijas 
granted,  and  for  whose  benefit  the  regulat^fy 
agency  was  established  in  the  first  place. 

A.T.   at  T.  DOMINATION 

It  is  certain  that  the  private  corporation 
proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  us  will  !>e 
dominated  by  A.T.  &  T.  That  domination 
may  result  in  a  financitd  policy  for  the  prlvi  to 
satellite  corporation  similar  to  the  flnan^al 


policy  which  has  been  followed  by  A.T.  *  T. 
As  this  bill  Is  worded,  there  is  no  power  in 
the  FCC  which  could  prevent  that  policy  from 
being  followed.  The  public  could  not  be 
protected,  and  the  FCC  would  not  have  the 
power  to  keep  rates  low  by  insuring  that  the 
corporation  followed  sound  financial  prac- 
tices In  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  enough  has  been  said  so  far 
to  show  that  this  bill  Is  full  of  weak  language 
and  wording  inappropriately  conceived  to  ac- 
complish what  are  vital  objectives.  As  an- 
other instance  of  this  wishy-washy  approach, 
let  me  point  to  the  last  sentence  of  this 
bill,  section  404(c)  (111).  This  section  states 
that  the  FCC  shall  transmit  to  Congress  an- 
nually a  report  which  includes  an  evaluation 
of  the  corporation  so  as  to  assure  the  Con- 
gress that  this  structure  is  consistent  with 
the  most  efllcient  and  economical  operation 
of  the  corporation. 

The  wording  of  this  section  Itself  admite 
that  the  powers  supposedly  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 201  (c)  (8)  are  Inadequate.  If  appropri- 
ate pyowers  are  given  under  301(c)  (8),  there 
would  never  have  to  be  any  qiustlon  of 
whether  the  capital  structure  was  consistent 
with  the  most  efficient  and  economical  opera- 
tion of  the  ccnporation. 

If  the  authors  of  this  bill  want  to  protect 
the  public  interest  and  insure  that  a  reason- 
able capital  structure  is  maintained,  let 
them  rewrite  section  301(c)(8)  and  include 
In  It  a  standard  by  which  the  FCC  can  Judge 
any  proposed  Issue  of  stock,  or  any  proposed 
borrowing  of  the  corporation,  or  any  pro- 
posed assumption  of  an  obligation  in  respect 
to  securities,  and  then  give  them  the  right 
to  make  a  determination  of  whether  the  pro- 
posal before  them  is  actually  the  beet  pro- 
posal possible,  whether  it  is  most  In  accord 
With  the  public  interest,  whether  it  is  best 
Intended  to  protect  the  users  of  the  system 
and  the  public  generally.  As  the  bill  is  now 
written,  there  is  neither  adequate  authority 
nor  an  appropriate  standard  for  making  the 
determinations  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  capital  structure  of  the  private  satellite 
corporation.  The  current  provision  of  the 
bill  provides  enough  window  dressing  that 
tbe  carrlera  can  point  to  it  and  contend  that 
the  public  Interest  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected without  fear  of  any  undue  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  FCC  in  the  satellite  cor- 
poration as  they  choose  to  run  it. 

Surely  by  now  It  must  be  clear  to  anyone 
that  what  we  have  before  us  is  a  carriers' 
bill.  It  may  have  an  administration  number 
on  It,  but  in  substance  it  is  a  bill  designed 
to  deliver  to  the  carriers  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  what  they  have  wanted  all  along. 

TITLE     m CazATION      OF      A      C01CMT7NICATI0MS 

SATKLUTK   COSPOBATIOK 

Title  III  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
deals  with  the  creation  of  a  communications 
satellite  corporation.  The  proposed  corpo- 
ration would  be  a  private  corporation  not 
an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment.  Section  301  of  the  bill  provides 
that  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  act, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Act 
shall  l>e  applicable.  The  hearings  which 
have  been  held  on  this  bill,  the  reporte  which 
have  been  written  to  accompany  the  various 
bills  reported  out  of  committee,  and  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  all  have 
been  notably  lacking  in  any  consideration  of 
what  the  District  of  Columbia  Busineas  Cor- 
poration Act  provides  which  might  or  might 
not  be  appropriate  for  the  private  satelllto 
corporation  being  proposed. 

I  have  stated,  as  have  many  others,  that 
the  corporation  which  is  proposed  by  this 
act  is  unique  in  many  ways.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently unique  that  the  blanket  application 
of  an  existing  corporation  act  raises  many 
problems.  Although  many  members  at  the 
Senate  have  had  considerable  legal  experi- 
ence and  have  undoubtedly  dealt  with  a 
great  many  problems  involving  corporation 
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law,  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Senat<n>s  who  will  vote  on  this  bill 
have  any  real  luiowledge  of  what  is  con- 
teined  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia  Bvisineas 
Corporation  Act  and  how  appropriate  bill 
or  inappropriate  the  provisions  of  that  act 
are  as  applied  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  vast  body  of  corpora- 
tion law  in  this  country.  Many  cases  have 
been  decided  in  each  State  Jurisdiction  and 
there  are  many  cases  which  have  been 
decided  in  Federal  courte  which  concern 
problems  of  corporation  law.  The  private 
business  corporation  as  we  know  it  today, 
however,  Is  a  statutory  product  and  in  most 
Jurisdictions  in  tills  country  exlsta,  or  can  be 
brought  into  existence,  only  as  a  result  of 
an  enabling  statute. 

In  the  not  too  distant  past  corporations 
for  private  bxisiness  purposes  were  created 
directly  by  acta  of  the  State  legislatures  but 
that  procedure  has  htca  abandoned  in  favor 
of  the  more  realistic  procedure  of  allowing 
private  incorporation  under  the  terms  of  a 
general  act  setting  forth  the  requiremente 
for  incorporation. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  the  busineas  cfvpora- 
tlon  act  of  any  single  Jurisdiction  might  well 
have  many  provisions  which  are  not  suited 
to  application  to  a  businees  organization  as 
unique  as  the  private  satellite  corporation 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

Certainly  we  can  Ul  afford  to  apply  any 
statute  so  comprehensive  as  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  to  such 
a  unique  organization  without  a  thorough 
analysLB  of  all  the  provisions  of  that  act  and 
the  possible  effect  which  their  application 
might  have  on  the  existence,  the  o{>eratlon 
and  the  control  of  the  satellite  corporation. 
We  should  also  Iiave  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  how  the  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Act  will  affect  the  pubUc  interest 
which  is  so  vital  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  satellite  corporation  being 
proposed. 

While  I  think  it  would  i>e  most  appro- 
priate to  have  such  an  analysis  presented 
to  the  Senate  during  ita  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  while  I  hope  very  much  that  such 
an  analysis  will  be  made.  It  is  not  my  ptir- 
poee  at  this  time  to  go  Into  aU  the  details 
Of  that  act.  There  wiU,  however,  be  some 
instances  in  my  consideration  of  the  sections 
of  title  m  when  it  will  seem  appropriate  to 
refer  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Act  and 
ite  probable  effecte  on  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion. 

Before  tximing  again  to  certain  specific 
provisions  in  the  bill.  I  would  ll^e  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  section  301  represente 
another  instance  in  which  the  Congress  is 
l>eing  asked  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

We  are  being  asked  to  accept  this  provlslcm 
of  the  bill  when  no  one  who  has  spoken  In 
favor  of  it  has  offered  any  details  as  to  what 
this  section  means,  why  this  act  was  selected 
or  what  provisions  of  it  are  either  appro- 
priate or  Inappropriate  lor  application  to 
the  private  satellite  corporation. 

I  would  be  most  interested  to  know  if  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  are  aware,  for  example, 
of  what  provisions  for  merger  oonscdldation, 
or  dissolution  are  Included  in  the  Dtatrict 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  that 
might  be  appUcable  to  Uils  sateUlte  corpo- 
ration. 

I  would  be  Interested  In  knowing  if  the 
spokesmen  In  favor  of  thU  bUl  are  fully  m- 
formed  on  any  possible  provisioDS  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Act  regarding  contracte 
between  the  private  satelUte  corporation  and 
any  other  corporation  who  is  represented 
dlrecUy  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  pri- 
vate satelUte  omporaUon.  Are  there  provi- 
sions in  the  District  of  C<4umbU  Act  which 
relate  to  the  fiduciary  obligations  of  direc- 
tors which  might  in  any  way  bolster  up  or 
detract  from  the  role  to  be  pUyed  by  direc- 
tors of  this  corporation  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President. 


Exacunvx  coMMirms 
Another  matter  which  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed at  all  to  my  knowledge  but  which  may 
weU  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
operation  and  in  the  control  of  the  private 
satellite  ccxporatlon  relates  to  the  question 
of  executive  committees.  Do  the  sponsors 
of  this  bUl  liave  full  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Col\mibla  Act  re- 
lating to  the  possibility  of  the  establishment 
of  an  executive  oommlttee,  Ite  powers,  Ite  re- 
lation to  the  oorporatlon? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  AT.  &  T.,  the  larg- 
est monopoly  In  this  country,  and  the  com- 
munications carrier  most  Interested  in  the 
legislation  before  us,  has  for  a  great  many 
years  been  contrc^led  by  a  committee  rather 
than  by  ite  full  board  of  directors,  and  in- 
stead of  being  controlled  by  ite  sliareholders. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
law  under  which  the  private  satellite  cor- 
poration will  operate  would  similarly  per- 
mit that  corporation  to  be  controlled  by  an 
executive  committee  made  up  of  only  a  few 
of  the  directors.  I  would  be  interested  to 
luiow  whether  the  sponsors  of  this  act  are  in- 
formed as  to  the  possibility  of  creating  an 
executive  committee  made  up  entirely  of 
directors  elected  by  the  communications 
common  carriers.  Under  circumstances 
such  as  this  It  might  weU  be  that  aU  of  the 
argumente  relating  to  the  possible  dominance 
of  this  corporation  by  AT.  &  T.  have  over- 
looked essential  polnto  in  terms  of  realities 
which  we  can  expect. 

I  have  a  great  many  other  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  problems  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Act  as  It  may  be  applied  to  this 
corporation,  but  I  think  the  problems  which 
I  have  mentioned  Illustrate  the  kinds  of  sit- 
uations which  may  be  Involved,  moet  of 
which  have  not  been  considered  to  any  ex- 
tent by  the  committees  which  have  held 
hearings  on  this  bill. 

AFPOINTMKNT  OF  INCOKFOaATOaS 

Now  I  Should  like  to  turn  to  section  303 
Of  this  bill.  This  section  states  that  the 
President  shall  appoint  incorporators  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
These  incorporators  are  to  serve  as  the  initial 
board  of  directors  until  the  first  annxial 
meeting  of  stocUiolders  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  have  qualified.  The 
initial  board  of  directors  of  any  ora-pOTation 
performs  many  important  functions.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  Important  functions 
which  the  Incorporators  of  this  corporation 
wlU  perform  Is  arranging  for  the  Initial  stock 
offering  of  the  corporation.  This  initial  of- 
fering is  particularly  important  in  the  case 
of  the  private  sateUlte  corporation  because 
under  the  wording  of  section  304(a)  the 
policy  which  has  been  emphasized  as  being 
so  important  to  the  protection  of  the  pubUc 
interest  applies  only  to  the  Initial  offering 
of  stock  by  the  satellite  corporation.  The 
poUcy  I  refer  to  Is  that  of  encouraging  the 
widest  distribution  of  ownership  of  the  cor- 
poration's stock  to  the  American  public. 

Both  the  policy  of  wide  distribution  to  the 
public  and  the  poUcy  of  selUng  stock  at  a 
price  not  in  excess  of  tlOO  apply  only  to  the 
stock  Initially  offered.  This  means  that  the 
only  protection  which  the  American  public 
has  In  terms  of  Ite  being  allowed  to  partici- 
pate In  the  ownership  of  the  private  cor- 
poration comes  with  the  initial  offering. 

That  initial  offering  will  be  arranged  by 
the  Incorporators  and  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
act  as  it  is  proposed  which  would  Insure  that 
the  public  Is  represented  among  the  inowr- 
porators,  or  that  the  Incorporators  are  to 
follow  any  p«u-ticular  standard  m  deciding 
how  to  arrange  the  initial  offering  or  the 
amount  of  such  offering. 

THB  fOX  GUASDINO  THE  BBNBOUSS 

I  Should  like  to  quote  from  the  report 
wlilch  accompanied  this  bill  as  it  relates  to 
section  303.  I  am  quoting  fr<»n  page  30  of 
the  report:  "Tour  committee  is  hopeful  that 


in  making  his  choice  the  President  will  aeek 
fair  representation  from  the  major  poUtleal 
parties  and  a  good  cross  section  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  industries  which  will  be  ex- 
pected to  take  part  In  the  U£.  commeretsd 
oonunxinications  effort.  For  example,  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  Incorporators  drawn 
from  both  large  and  small  communications 
common  carriers,  from  persons  wise  in  the 
problems  of  finance,  from  industries  supply- 
ing rockete,  electronic  gear,  tracking  mecha- 
nisms, and  the  like.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
there  will  be  Incorporators  knowledgeable  in 
the  area  of  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission regulations." 

Isnt  that  a  dandy  group  from  which  to 
choose  the  Incorporators  for  a  corporation 
which  is  supposed  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest? The  committee  doesnt  suggest  by 
any  remote  stretch  of  the  imagination  that 
the  incorporators  be  selected  in  such  a  way 
that  they  represent  the  American  public  who 
are  expected  to  participate  as  shartfioldera. 
Ttiere  is  no  suggestion  that  the  incaqMrators 
who  win  arrange  the  initial  offering  of  stock 
by  this  corp<vation,  select  ita  oAeers  and 
serve  as  Ite  board  of  directors  be  repreaenta- 
tive  of  the  American  public.  Instead,  the 
committee  reporting  this  bill  hopes  that  the 
directors,  the  first  board  who  are  incorpora- 
tors wiu  be  drawn  from  the  communications 
carriers,  the  banking  and  financial  institu- 
tions, the  firms  wlilch  supply  rockete,  elec- 
tronic gear,  and  other  equipment  to  the  cor- 
poration and  the  like,  all  the  people  who  will 
have  a  financial  interest  in  the  oorporation 
which  would  ncxmally  be  expected  to  conflict 
with  the  pubUc  interest.  This  U  the  group 
the  ccHxunittee  wanta  to  see  reixeeented. 

This  is  not  the  group  I  would  like  to  see 
represented  on  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
corporation.  It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
a  group  of  incorporators  and  directors  se- 
lected from  the  industries  and  firms  men- 
tioned by  the  committee  would  be  able  to 
protect  the  pubUc  interest.  The  group  sug- 
gested for  nomination  by  the  President  is  a 
group  which  would  one  and  aU  have  a  built- 
in  conflict  of  interest  with  plaiming,  organis- 
ing, developing,  and  operating  the  corpora- 
tion conslstenUy  with  the  public  interest  and 
with  the  interest  of  the  individuals  who  may 
eventuaUy  become  stockholders  m  such  a 
private  corporation. 

The  one  thing  that  strikes  me  most  about 
this  particular  portion  of  the  report  is  that 
it  is  so  honest  and  so  consistent  with  the 
wording  of  the  act  as  we  have  it. 
This  bill  Is  clearly  a  carriers'  bilL 
It  U  a  bill  designed  to  protect  the  intereste 
of  those  who  would  normally  have  flnancial 
Intereste  adverse  to  the  public 

Under  normal  corporate  prooed\ire.  the 
incorporators  of  any  corporation  are  ones 
who  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  success- 
ful establishment  and  organization  of  the 
corporation.  It  Is  this  interest  which  they 
are  expected  to  protect  and  in  this  way  we 
depend  upon  having  a  corporation  created 
which  will  be  consistent  with  the  profit 
motives  Involved.  Section  802  apparentiy 
fails  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  incorpo^ 
rators  selected  by  the  President  win  became 
directors  of  the  corporation.  As  such,  their 
fiduciary  obligations  under  law  wlU  not  be 
to  the  President  and  will  not  be  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large  and  wiU  not  be  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  fiduciary  obligations  which  will  be 
imposed  upon  these  directors  wlU  Im  obU- 
gations  to  the  corporation  Itself. 

There  is  certainly  a  crying  need  for  a 
standard  to  be  built  into  this  act  to  insure 
that  these  incorporators  in  their  capacity  as 
such,  and  in  their  subsequent  capacity  as 
directors,  wUl  act  consUtentty  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  mind. 

Diere  is  a  great  deal  more  InvolTed  In  the 
success  and  m  the  operation  of  the  satellite 
corporation  than  a  normal  profit  moilvataon 
in  the  typical  private  oorxMjratlan. 
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It  la  far  fMm  •uaeteat  to  give  th«  Pr«sl> 
dmt  tbe  |iu»»i  of  apigoTlnc  tlM  artlclas  o< 
iBMaponttoB  oC  tha  aKMllt*  oarpormtkm  •• 
thoM  wtldM  «m  IM  IntttaUy  IIML  If  lOr 
no  otbar  TMaon,  thU  would  b«  Inadaiiuat* 
beeauM  tlM  Dlatrlet  of  OoIumMa  Oocpora- 
tun  Aet,  wlileh  wUl  apidy  to  tba  ewpon- 
tton.  mllows  amendmant  of  tb«  eerttfleate  of 
ineorporatlen  by  a  alinpla  two-thbda  vote  a< 
the  outataadliic  aharaa  entitled  to  vote.  Tlila 
In  itaeU  means  tbat  tlie  Pnaldentti  power  1b 
of  no  real  eonaeqaence  for  the  very  prori- 
ilone  whlcb  the  President  might  refnse  to 
approve  for  the  original  filing  of  the  articles 
of  inocrporatlon  eould  be  added  by 
amendment  Immediately  after  the  articles 
had  been  filed.  Bow  Ulogleal  It  Is  to  give  the 
Prtstdsnt  the  power  to  approve  the  articles 
but  laave  him  wltti  no  power  over  any 
amandmaats.  TtJa  reduces  his  original  act 
In  approving  the  artlelea  to  nothing  men 
than  »  iiiiMiiliiglii  formality.  Certainly  It 
afTords  the  pubUe  and  the  stockbolden  no 
protection  In  terms  of  what  the  artldea  may 
eventually  Snetuda. 

By  the  same  token,  the  President  has  no 
authority  over  the  bylawa  at  tbs  corpora- 
tlon.  la  many  Instanoea.  ptotalema  of  poUcy 
with  regard  to  any  private  corporation  are 
dealt  with  mora  eCeetlvtf  y  throogh  the  by- 
laws of  the  eorporatUm  thmn.  throng  the 
arUclea  of  lacorporatton.  Hot  only  Is  It  easy 
In  many  Instancss  for  the  management  of  a 
oarparatkm  to  eoeitrei  Its  policy  through  tbs 
use  of  the  bylaws  rattier  than  the  aae  of  the 
certlfleata,  but  1»  Is  also  far  mora  dtAeult 
for  the  stockholders  of  a  eorporattoo  to  ob- 
tain the  same  ready  aeceas  to  the  bylaws 
they  normally  have  to  the  artftdcs  of 
Incorporatlaai. 

DnmcTOBs  SHD  ornoBS 

Z  now  direct  my  attention  to  section  308  of 
the  bill.  This  sectton  deals  wl^  offleers  and 
directors  of  the  corporation.  Subsection  (2) 
of  section  308  provides  that  the  board  of  dl- 
zectors  shall  consist  of  individuals  who  are 
dtlsena  of  the  United  States  and  that  one  of 
them  shall  be  elected  annually  to  serve  as 
board  chairman.  The  board  Itself  la  to  con- 
slat  of  IS  members.  The  method  of  ss- 
lecUng  theee  16  dlrerlors  is  unique  In  tenns 
of  a  private  corporation  and  has  some  very 
Interesting  aspects. 

First  of  all.  section  803  provides  that  three 
members  of  ths  board  of  dlrectars  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  I  believe  I  am  oarrect,  Mr. 
Preeldent,  in  stating  that  the  single  sentence 
referring  to  tiiese  directors  and  their  ap- 
pointment by  the  Preeldent  appearing  In 
section  803  Is  the  only  reference  to  the 
Presldentlally  appointed  dlreeton  contained 
InthebDl. 

Tbere  is  nothing  which  Indicates  that  the 
nature  or  extent  of  their  oVtigfctioxa  In  serv- 
ing as  directors  Is  any  different  from  the 
obligations  of  directors  selected  by  either  of 
the  groups  of  shareholders  v^o  may  elect  the 
remaining  IS  directors.  There  is  no  stand- 
~ard  established  in  the  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide a  yardstick  for  Judging  the  performance 
of  these  three  Presldentlally  appointed  di- 
rectors. The  bill  contains  no  IndieatloB  that 
their  appointment  le  particularly  tatended  to 
protect  the  pubUe  Interest.  The  committee 
report  of  the  Senate  OOnuneroe  Committee 
does  not  give  any  indication  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  who  are  antolnted  by  the 
President  have  any  respoaisibllttles  to  the 
President  or  to  the  public  which  are  differ- 
ent fron  the  rcmalnteg  members  of  the 
board. 


It  seems  strange  that  this  unnsusi  arrange- 
ment of  havtag  the  PresldeBt  of  the  United 
States  appolat  members  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  private  corporation  should  be  in- 
serted In  this  act  with  no  further  exfrtana- 
tion  of  tba  reason  for  thetar  appointment  In 
thla  manner  and  wtth  no  expHanattoai  of  the 
role  which  tkay  are  to  play. 


If  we  refer  badi  to  the  language  of  sectic 
301  which  makea  the  District  of  Columi 
Business  Oaepoatiian.  Act  applicable  to 
satellite  corporation,  we  see  an  indlcal 
that  the  Frcsidentiid  directors  would  nat\ 
mally  be  anticipated  to  act  as  fiduciaries  m 
the  corporation  Itself  and  that  their  r4] 
sponslbUities  are  to  the  corporation  rathi 
than  to  the  public.  I  think  there  Is  a  rei 
possibility  that  we  might  place  the 
appointed  by  the  President  in  an  undeslrab] 
position,  certainly  the  public  has  a  right  ' 
expect  that  the  President  would  api>oiitj 
individuals  who  woxUd  protect  the  pubU 
interest.  Tet,  as  a  matter  of  law.  these  inf 
dlvlduals  have  a  primary  responBlhllity  whi< 
Is  different.  In  this  respect,  the  bill  gli 
a  false  sense  of  secvirity  for,  even  though 
directors  are  appointed  by  the  President,  th^ 
will  serve  for  3-year  terms  and  will  be  rSf 
sponsible  to  the  corporation  and  would  b^ 
subject  to  the  same  type  of  shareholder  dej- 
rlvative  suits  for  breach  of  fiduciary  obllg^j- 
tioas  as  the  directors  who  are  elected  elth«f 
by  the  carrier  shareholders  or  by  the  no^f- 
carrier  shareholders. 

Looking  now  at  the  remaining  12  dlj 
rectors  which  the  corporaUon  wUl  have,  wj 
see  that  six  members  are  to  be  elected  by  tl|| 
^«f>Tnmiinit».ftt.if»T>«  commoh  Carriers  and  six 
to  be  elected  by  the  holders  of  voting  si 
other  than  the  common  carriers.  Althoi 
subsequent  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  th| 
60  percent  of  the  voting  stock  is  to  be  r4 
served  for  purchase  by  the  commvmicatioU 
carriers,  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
carriers  by  any  specified  percentage  of  thp 
60  percent  reserved  for  them  In  order  to  have 
the  right  to  elect  their  six  dlrectcos. 

If,  t(x  example,  the  corporation  offered 
floating  stock  in  an  amount  of  8100  million 
originally  850  million  of  that  would  be  r«|- 
served  for  the  communications  carriers. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  noncarri^ 
stock  coxild  be  piuxhased  In  Its  entlretiy, 
that  is.  the  total  amount  of  850  millloh 
floating  stock  could  be  purchased  by  noO- 
earriera.  At  the  same  time,  the  carrl«s 
could  purchase  as  llttia  as  8100  of  tne 
voting  stock  reserved  for  them.  Even  wilb 
this  existing  imbalance  in  terms  of  Inve^ 
ment  in  the  eraporatlon,  we  would  find  tlie 
carrion  enttlled  to  titct  six  directors,  Is 
niimber  equal  to  the  number  of  directors  tto 
be  elected  by  the  nonearrlers.  This  seeniB 
a  littie  foolish  to  say  the  least.  The  pub- 
lic would  have  paid  860  million  for  the  rlgtjt 
to  elect  six  directors  and  the  eotnmnnlcai- 
tions  carriers  could  receive  an  equal  right  tjo 
Meet  six  directors  by  virtue  of  an  investmeiit 
of  one-fiftieth  of  the  amount  put  up  by  tlie 
public.  ' 

Would  anyone  suggest  that  it  Is  an  un- 
reasonable possibility  that  only — say — 81  mil- 
lion of  the  carriers'  share  win  be  subscrU 
If  anyone  should  have  such  thou^ts, 
me  put  them  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 
would.  In  fact,  be  the  most  logical  coi 
for  the  carriers  to  follow  If  an  initial  offc 
Ing  of  $100  mmion  of  voting  stock  w( 
made.  The  pmrhase  of  a  small  amou] 
of  voting  stock  would  insure  the  carrli 
of  maxlmiun  representation  on  the  bot 
of  directors.  Any  additional  voting  stock  pi 
Chased  by  the  carriers  would  not  allow  th< 
to  elect  a  larger  number  of  directors. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  carriers,  thelte 
would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  purchase  of 
any  more  than  a  minimum  amount  of  veil- 
ing stock.  Section  304  (c)  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  voting  stock  of  the  corporatlOki 
Shall  not  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  tne 
rate  base  of  a  carrier  who  purchases  sutn 
voting  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  th^  saitie 
Motion,  section  30<(c).  provides  that  non- 
voting securities,  bonds,  debentures  or  othitr 
certificates  of  indebtedness  of  tiie  BateUli)e 
corporation  shall  be  eligible  for  Inclusioti 
In  the  rate  base  of  the  carrier.  j 

Obviously,  then,  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  carriers  to  havs  their  Investment 
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in  the  corporaUon  take  the  form  of  pur« 
i^a—  of  nonvoting  stock,  bonds  or  deben- 
tures. TlM  cocporaUon  la  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  under  this  bill  to  issue  sucb 
nonvoting  securities  or  bonds  or  debanturs* 
without  any  effective  limit.  It  Is  entirely 
possible  for  the  corporation  to  Issue  non- 
voting securities  which  have  exacUy  the 
same  characteristics  as  ths  voting  stO(A  ex- 
cept for  the  right  to  vote.  Dividend  rights, 
liq\ildatlon  preferences  and  all  other  char* 
acterLstlcs  of  the  securities  could  be  Identi- 
cal. There  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
management  of  the  corporation  Itself  should 
object  to  allowing  the  carriers  to  purchase 
nonvoting  securities  rather  than  depending 
upon  voting  seciirlties  for  financing  the  cor- 
poration, and  there  would  be  every  Induce* 
ment  for  the  carriers  to  try  to  persuade 
management  that  the  nonvoting  securities 
were  the  appropriate  way  of  financing  the 
private  satellite  corporation 

To  demonstrate  even  more  conclusively 
that  the  situation  similar  to  the  one  I  have 
been  describing  is  in  fact  a  real  poeslbUlty, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  carriers  themselves 
have  conslstentiy  recoounended  financing 
the  private  corporation  through  the  use  of 
nonvoting  stock.  The  original  administra- 
tion proposal,  S.  2614,  provided  for  two 
classes  of  stock — class  A  stock  which  would 
have  voting  rights,  and  which  covild  be  owned 
by  the  general  public  as  well  aa  ths  com- 
munications common  carriers,  and  class  B 
stock  which  would  be  nonvoting  and  which 
would  be  owned  only  by  the  communications 
common  carrlcra. 

A.T.  &  T.  was  quick  to  voice  its  objec- 
tions to  the  provisions  for  class  A  stock. 
A.T.  &  T.'s  recommendations  as  a  result  of 
the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  ^ace 
Committee  were  that  the  provisions  provid- 
ing for  class  A  stock  be  eliminated.  This,  of 
course,  wotild  have  made  It  poeslble  for  thenk 
to  return  to  their  original  scheme  as  set 
forth  In  the  ad  hoc  carrier  committee  re- 
port to  provide  for  ownership  exclusively 
by  the  communications  carriers.  It  hae  also 
been  the  contention  of  the  carriers  from  the 
beginning  that  any  Investment  by  such  car- 
riers In  the  stock  of  the  satellite  corporation 
should  be  includible  In  the  rate  bases  of 
the  owning  carriers  for  ratemaklng  purposes. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains 
a  provision  for  directors  which  Is  consider- 
ably different  from  that  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  The  House 
bill  contains  a  provision  which  attempts  to 
meet  the  difSculty  of  allowing  the  earners 
to  elect  their  f\ill  complement  of  such  direc- 
tors, irrespective  of  the  percentage  of  vot- 
ing stock  held  by  the  carriers.  The  language 
of  the  House  bill  reads  as  follows: 

"DIBBCTOKS  AJCS  OgHCSaS 

"Sac.  303.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  Individuals 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Three  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Preel- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  six  members  of  the  beard 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  those  stock- 
holders who  are  not  conununlcatlons  com- 
mon carriers,  and  the  remaining  meeobers 
of  the  board,  not  to  exceed  six,  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  those  stockholders  who  are 
conununlcatlons  common  carriers  In  a  num- 
ber determined  as  follows:  If  such  stock- 
holders own  In  the  aggregate  not  exceeding 
15  per  centum  ot  the  outstanding  voting 
stock  of  the  corporation,  they  shall  rtect  one 
member;  if  they  own  In  the  aggregate  In 
excess  of  16  per  centum  but  not  exceeding  36 
per  centiim,  two  members;  if  they  own 
in  the  aggregate  in  excess  of  25  per  centum 
birt  not  exceeding  36  per  centum,  three  mem- 
bers; if  they  own  tn  the  aggregate  la  ea- 
ceas  of  36  per  centum  but  not  exeeeding  40 
per  centum,  four  members;  If  they  own  In 
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the  agrgregate  In  excess  of  40  per  centum  but 
not  exceeding  46  per  centum,  five  members; 
and  If  they  own  In  the  aggregate  In  excess 
of  46  per  centimi,  six  members.  No  stock- 
holder who  is  a  communications  common 
carrier  and  no  trustee  for  such  a  stockholder 
shall  vote,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  votes  of  subsidiaries  or  affiliated 
companies,  nominees,  or  other  persons  sub- 
ject to  his  direction  or  control,  for  more 
than  three  candidates  for  membership  on 
the  board.  Subject  to  such  limitation,  the 
arClcles  of  incorporation  to  be  filed  by  the 
incorporators  designated  under  section  302 
shall  provide  for  cumulative  voting  under 
section  27(d)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec 
2»-011(d))." 

The  language  of  the  House  bill  would  be 
an  improvement  over  the  language  of  section 
303(a)  in  the  bill  we  are  considering  but  by 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  could  that 
language  be  said  to  cure  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  directors  of  the  corporation.  The 
primary  duty  of  the  directors  of  this  corpora- 
tion under  the  proposed  organization  will  be 
to  protect  the  Investment  of  the  stockhold- 
ers whether  thoee  stockholders  are  common 
carriers  or  aerospace  manufacturers  or  pri- 
vate individuals.  There  Lb  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  provides  that  the  directors  shall 
have  any  responsibility  toward  protecting  the 
public  Interest  which  everyone  has  so  readily 
admitted  exists  In  the  private  satellite  cor- 
poration. 

coNrucT  or  iMTxaxsr 

Few  problems  have  plagued  this  country 
as  frequently  and  with  such  persistent  recur- 
rence In  recent  years  as  the  problem  of  con- 
filcts  of  Interests  on  the  part  of  individuals 
who  are  supposed  to  be  in  positions  of  trust 
and  m  posltlonK  where  public  interest  is  a 
primary  motivation  for  all  their  actions. 
Many  of  the  conflict-of-interest  problems 
have  reached  tie  proportions  of  national 
scandal.  To  mention  only  a  few  in  this  cate- 
gory, I  would  point  to  the  Dixon-Yates  sit- 
uation In  which  Mr.  Wenzell  was  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  First  Boston  Corp.  at  the 
same  time  he  was  working  actively  for  the 
Bvireau  of  the  Budget. 

A.T.  A  T.  has  certainly  not  been  inunune 
to  the  confiict-cf -Interest  problem.  In  con- 
nection with  the  antitrust  suit  against  A.T. 
St  T.,  which  was  terminated  in  1956  with  a 
consent  decree,  it  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  public  record  that  Dr.  Mervln  J.  Kelly,  a 
president  of  B«ll  Laboratories,  was  instru- 
mental In  preptarlng  the  memorandum  which 
was  sent  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  Justice  Department  advocating  a  settle- 
ment of  the  csije  on  terms  highly  favorable 
to  A.T.  Sc  T.  During  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, I  will  discuss  this  situation  and  others 
like  it  at  lengtb.  It  is  my  purpose  at  thU 
time  only  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  the 
bill  we  are  considering  with  regard  to  this 
point. 

Section  303(b)  contains  the  only  reference 
to  this  problem  in  the  act.     The  final  sen- 
tence   of    that   section    states    simply,    "No 
officer  of  the  corporation  shall  receive  any 
salary  from  any  source  other  than  the  cor- 
]x>ratlon  during  the  period  of  his  employ- 
ment by  the  corporation."    ThU  language  is 
so  mild  that  I  have  some  question  whether  it 
Is  even  intended  to  deal  with  the  oonfllct-of- 
Interest  problem  at  all.    It  may  simply  be  a 
matter  of  having  selected  this  wording  to  in- 
sure that  the  officers  of  the  corporation  would 
be  full-time  employees.    If  the  language  does 
Insure  that,  that  is  the  only  protection  which 
It  does  afford  to  the  public.    For  one  thing, 
the  language  covers  only  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration.   It  does  not  mention  directors  at 
all.    Second,  it  relates  only  to  salaries  from 
sources  other  than  the  corporation.   It  makes 
no  reference   to  financial   InteresU   of  any 
scHTt  or  to  compensation  other  than  salaries. 
One  would  think  that  when  a  corporation 
so  unique  as  this  were  being  formed,  a  cor- 


poration In  which  It  Is  anticipated  that  there 
wlU  be  a  built-in  conflict  of  Interest,  lan- 
guage would  be  included  in  the  bill  In  very 
precise  and  definite  terms  to  Insure  that  the 
public  Interest  would  be  protected  from 
abuse.  At  the  very  least,  there  should  be 
provisions  In  this  bill  to  the  effect  that  no 
officer  or  director  can  have  any  financial 
Interest  In  any  communication  carrier  cor- 
Ix>ratlon  engaged  in  the  business  of  wire 
communications  or  radio  communications 
as  defined  by  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  as  amended.  There  should  also  be  pro- 
visions that  no  director  or  officer  can  have 
any  financial  Interest  In  any  aerospace  man- 
ufacturer or  supplying  corporation  which 
would  do  substantial  business  with  the  pri- 
vate satellite  corporation.  The  absence  of 
language  to  this  effect  Is  an  open  Invitation 
to  preference  and  favoritism. 


riNANCING  OF  THE  COIPOSATION 

The  ad  hoc  carrier  committee  propoeed  the 
formation  of  a  so-called  nonpn-ofit  satellite 
corporation  to  develop,  construct,  operate, 
manage  and  promote  the  use  of  the  satellite 
system.  Thla  corporation  was  to  be  owned 
and  financed  by  the  communications  com- 
mon carriers  and  would  own  the  satellites 
themselves  but  not  the  ground  stations.  It 
was  contemplated  that  the  capital  expendi- 
tures and  expenses  of  oi>eration  of  the 
satellite  corporation  in  the  development, 
construction,  operation,  management  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  use  of  the  satellites  would 
be  allocated  among  the  participating  owners 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  capital  con- 
tributions. Each  of  the  participating  VS. 
curriers  would  have  been  expected  to  carry  Its 
investment  In  satellites  ujxjn  Its  own  books 
and  in  Its  rate  base  In  a  manner  prescribed 
or  approved  by  the  FCC. 

The  Kerr  bill,  S.  2650,  perpetuated  the 
Idea  of  exclusive  carrier  ownership  of  the 
satellite  corporation. 

The  proposals  to  limit  ownership  of  the 
private  corporation  to  the  communications 
carriers  met  with  an  Immediate  unfavorable 
response  from  all  sides.  The  carriers  were 
identified  by  the  administration  as  the 
"favored  few"  and  statements  were  made  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  unconscionable 
to  turn  over  to  this  limited  group  the  bene- 
fits of  the  large  taxpayer  Investment  which 
has  made  space  communications  poeslble. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy,  at  his  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  made  the  following 
statement  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
carrier  ownership  of  the  private  satellite  cor- 
poration : 

"Conceivably  their  special  role  could  be 
recognized  in  other  ways.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  any  Justification  for  turn- 
ing over  this  whole  program,  so  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government,  to  the  existing 
communications  Industry,  unless  there  are 
compelling  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  know  of 
no  such  reasons. 

"It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  general 
public  should  be  permitted  to  participate  In 
this  proposed  corporation.  A  monopoly  cre- 
ated by  legislation  should  not  be  turned  over 
to  a  favored  few.  This  is  even  more  true 
when  the  probable  success  of  this  venture 
has  been  assvired  by  governmental  research 
and  development  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

"Public  participation  will  help  us  to  avoid 
domination  by  a  single  carrier.  It  will  help 
to  Insure  competition  In  all  lU  ramifications. 
It  will  help  to  Insure  speed.  Such  a  cor- 
poration would  be  Interested  in  developing 
the  widest  possible  visage  of  the  system  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  will  help  to  Insure  ade- 
quate private  financing  if  we  do  not  close 
the  door  to  noncarrler  Investment." 

JTTDGK  lOKVXKCXB 

A  fuller  and  more  complete  statement  of 
the  case  against  limited  ownership  of  the 
private  corporation  was  made  by  Judge  Lee 


Loevinger,  the  Assistant  AUomsy  Osneral  In 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Judge  Ijoevlnger,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  provided  the 
following  detailed  analysis  of  the  monopoly 
problem  involved. 

Under  the  prcq>osals  made  to  limit  owner- 
ship to  those  common  carriers  approved  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  It 
would  seem  likely  that  ownership  will  be 
restricted  to  carriers  engaged  In  mtema- 
tlonal  communications.  Nine  international 
carriers  indicated  a  desire  to  participate  In 
the  ad  hoc  conunittee  set  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral Conununlcatlons  Commlasloci  to  con- 
sider means  for  the  establishment  of  a  sat- 
ellite communication  system.  In  a  report 
preliminary  to  Issuance  of  an  order  setting 
up  the  committee  the  Commission  stated 
that — 

"The  International  carriers  themselves  are 
logically  the  ones  best  qualified  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  facilities 
best  suited  to  their  needs"  (docket  No.  14024, 
first  report.  May  24,  1961) . 

But  the  Government  has  not  spent  hun- 
dreds or  millions  of  dollars  in  development 
of  satellite  communications  merely  to  pro- 
vide existing  carriers  with  additional  fa- 
cilities to  serve  their  own  needs,  important 
as  this  Is.  The  needs  of  the  Nation  are 
broader  and  more  Important  than  those  of 
the  communications  carriers.  The  satellite 
communication  system  is  mtended  to  pro- 
mote broad  national  objectives.  These  ob- 
jectives have  been  set  forth  in  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  July  24.  1981.  m  hU 
message  to  Congress  of  February  7,  1062, 
and  in  the  various  blUs  introduced  to  Con- 


gress. 

The  ad  hoc  report  recommended  that 
ownership  be  limited  to  toternational  car- 
riers and  indicated  that  because  of  its  for- 
eign operations.  General  Telephone  might 
qualify  as  an  toternational  oarrier.  Only 
five  of  the  pcuiicipants  to  the  sd  hoc  com- 
mittee indicated  a  wiUingness  to  make  a 
financial  contribution — A.T.  ft  T..  American 
Cable  &  Radio  (an  I.T.  ft  T.  subsidiary). 
Western  Union,  Hawaiian  Telephone  Oo.  and 
Radio  Corp.  of  Puerto  Bioo  (also  an  I.T.  ft  T. 
subsidiary).  RCA  made  no  commitment 
for  a  financial  contribution.  A.T.  ft  T.. 
Western  Union,  RCA,  and  American  Cable  ft 
Radio  compete  directly  to  offering  toterna- 
tional ccwnmunlcations  services.  A.T.  ft  T., 
American  Cable  &  Radio,  RCA.  and  General 
Telephone,  through  subsidiaries  or  parent 
companies,  compete  In  the  mantifactvu*  and 
sale  of  communication  equipment. 

Jotot  ownership  of  a  communication  sys- 
tem by  competitors  such  ss  these  would 
raise  serious  antitrust  problems,  to  my  opto- 
lon,  unless  Congress  provides  for  specific 
antitrust  exemption.  The  posalbUlty  would 
always  exist  that  such  ownership  would  re- 
BXilt  to  limiting  comjjetition  among  the 
carriers  In  the  furnishing  of  communication 
services,  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
communication  equipment,  or  to  limiting 
comp>etltlon  to  either  of  these  areas  of  non- 
participating  companies.  Furthermore  such 
limited  ownership  might  well  give  de  facto 
control  to  a  single  company,  A.T.  ft  T.  With 
ownership  so  limited  it  appears  highly  prob- 
able that  A.T.  ft  T.  woiUd  control  the  sys- 
tem, both  because  a  number  of  the  toterna- 
tional carriers  are  dependent  on  A.T.  ft  T. 
for  certain  services  and  because  A.T.  ft  T.. 
with  its  financial  resources,  will  contribute 
a  far  greater  sum  than  the  total  amount 
that  will  be  contributed  by  all  other  com- 
panies. 

For  example,  to  the  ad  hoc  ecHXunlttee  re- 
port A.T.  ft  T.  agreed  to  contribute  866  mU- 
Uon,  whUe  the  total  contribution  agreed  to 
by  all  other  companies  was  leaa  than  $18 
miUlon.  In  fact  A.T.  ft  T.  haa  auggeated 
that  contribution  be  on  the  baals  of  sk- 
pected  uae  of  the  aystem  and  Indloated  thla 
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votdd  ninlt  Ib  lit  ouulvfeuttBg  78 
p«reeikt  at  total  InvMtmrat.     (' 
of  lAr.  Jten 

pr— ia»B>  of  A.T.  *  T^  btfore 
mltte*  CB  fifttoatoto  ana  Fonlga 
on  MW.  xe.  tM2.> 

Domljuttlon  of  this  new  sfctcm  by  %  iIb- 
^e  oompany  voold.  tend  to  fmstrcto  tlia  pnb- 
Uc  IntMert  objeetlvas  wliicto  tbe  PraBldent 
baa  aet  aa  our  voala.  Wa  baUave  tbla  to  ba 
tba  ease  daaptt*  tbe  laet  that  the  n«fw  cor- 
poration will  ba  nibjeet  to  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Oommunlcattana  CommlBataa.  for 
regulatlOB  cannot  guarantee  equitable  accaaa 
to  the  aystan  and  competltloii  In  the  pxar- 
^lase  of  equipment  U  ownership  la  limited 
to  a  few  Interested  companies,  with  a  single 
one  of  these  ezerdslng  effective  control. 

Broadly  based  ownership  will  mlnlmliw 
tbe  posslbiUty  at  control  by  a  single  com- 
pany and  will  encourage  competition  In  the 
furnishing  of  communication  eeivlcea  and 
In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commimlca- 
tlon  equipment. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  controls  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  are  greater  than  thoae  pre- 
vloiuly  Imposed  on  a  jvlvate  corporation.  If 
so.  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion not  only  justlfles  but  requires  unusual 
measures.  Satellite  communication  la  made 
poasible  through  rceearch  and  development 
paid  for  by  Oovemment  funds  because  of 
the  nstlonal  Interest  In  the  establishment 
of  such  a  system. 

This  haa  been  called  an  extension  of  ex- 
isting facilltiee.  but  it  la  much  more.  The 
ability  to  provide  at  economical  ratea  com- 
munications of  all  kinds  to  all  parta  of  the 
world  iB  a  revolutionary  development.  It  ts 
as  Inappn^nrlate  to  call  satellite  conununl- 
cations  an  extension  of  existing  facilities  as 
It  would  be  to  say  the  alri^ane  is  merely 
an  extension  of  the  transportation  facili- 
ties afforded  by  canal  boats  or  rallroada. 

It  la  agreed  that  a  workable  system  must 
be  established  at  tbe  earliest  poeslble  date, 
and  we  believe  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  broadly  based  ownership  of  the  system. 
There  would  be  a  natural  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  compantea  with  large  Inveetmenta  In 
existing  f  aciUUea  to  take  speedy  action  which 
would  make  these  f  acilltleB  obeolete.  A  com- 
pany controlled  by  A.T.  tt  T.  could  scarcely 
avoid  considering  the  effect  of  satellite  fa- 
cilltiee on  existing  inveetznente  la  cable 
faculties. 

Further,  new  developmenta  and  Imprwre- 
ments  in  the  system  would  be  ooaatdered 
from  the  vlewpc^nt  of  their  Meet  on  existing 
facilities.  A.T.  ft  T.  haa  extenalve  Inveetment 
in  facilities  used  for  tbe  transmtostan  of  net- 
work television  programa  to  statlona  through- 
out the  country  and  It  owns  the  facilities 
for  the  only  nationwide  long-distance  tele- 
phone service  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  with  sufllelent  capacity 
television  programs  can  be  transmitted  from 
the  aatelllte  aystMn  to  stations  throughout 
the  country  and  the  wwld  and  that  new 
developmenta  may  make  long-distance  tele- 
phone service  within  the  United  States  vis 
aatelllte  system  economically  feasible  and  de- 
sirable, llieae  are  examples  of  tbe  conflict 
of  Intereet  that  ooiild  arise  In  a  corporation 
oontroUed  by  A.T.  *  T. 

PSO] 


OV  DOICINATIOH 

The  problem  then  as  the  admlnlatratlon 
saw  it  was  twofold :  First,  there  waa  the  prob- 
lem of  domination  of  any  private  ocrporation 
by  A.T.  *  T.  for  the  reasons  stated.  A.T.  ft  T. 
domizuuice  under  any  plan  of  limited  ownor- 
ahlp  would  obvioualy  have  been  inevitable. 
It  was  suggested,  however,  that  broadening 
the  base  of  ownership  of  the  private  eor- 
poration  eo«ld  reduce  the  poesiblllty  of  dom- 
inance by  A.T.  AT. 

The  second  probleoa  waa  »  more  general 
one  and  dealt  with  tbe  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  pubUo  tntereat  with  the  existence 
of  private  monopaly  power.     A  laUura  to 


noognlB,  or  pOHibly  it  has  been  simply 
failure  to  admit,  that  theee  are  two 
and  dlatlnet  problems  lias  led  to  eonsidi 
able  confuaion  as  to  what  remedlee 
ooBoeivably  be  appropriate. 

Referring  back  to  the  first  problem.  th«^ 
of  dominance  of  the  private  corporation 
A.T.  ft  T..  it  is  conceivable,  though  it 
blglily  unlikely,  that  an  organizational 
ture  for  a  private  oorporatlon  could  be 
Vised  which  would  allow  ownership 
dpation  by  the  communications  carriers 
at  the  ssme  thne  preclude  A.T.  ft  T.  dons'! 
Inance.  In  theory  such  result  might  !># 
poeslble.  TtM  bill  as  It  has  been  drafted  doel 
not  accomplish  that  desired  result.  If  tbts 
bill  before  us  is  passed  and  the  private  cot\ 
poration  provided  for  therein  la  established^ 
the  way  will  be  clear  for  A.T.  ft  T.  to  achlevis 
and  exercise  dominance  over  the  policies  ami 
operations  of  the  satellite  corporation. 

Turning  briefly  to  the  general  monopoly 
problem  Involved  In  creating  a  corporatiott. 
which  Is  to  be  the  sole  operating  unit  hi 
the  field  of  commercial  communications  vto 
space  satellites,  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  tw 
problem  of  ownership  is  entirely  trrelevana. 
There  Is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  Of 
any  private  monopoly  to  consider  Its  existf 
tng  facilities  and  its  existing  Investment  tt 
plant  and  equipment  at  any  time  when  l|t 
considers  the  introduction  of  new  technologjil. 
The  fact  that  a  corporation  enjoying  a  mol- 
nopoly  In.  space  satellite  communlcatloit^ 
might  be  owned  by  1  million  private  la^- 
dlviduals  rather  than  9  communlcatlo] 
carriers  In  no  way  affects  this  ratl( 
monopolistic  behavior.  Management  can 
expected  to  follow  policies  most  favorabij 
to  the  corporation.  Irrespective  of  the  breadi 
of  the  ownership  base  of  the  corporation. 
A.T.  &  T.  Itself  provides  the  most  perfect 
example  of  this  type  situation. 

A.T.  ft  T.  now  prides  itself  on  the  fact  thajt 
it  has  over  2  million  shareholders.  A.T.  ft  TJ, 
in  fact,  has  more  shareholders  than  adl 
other  private  corporation  In  the  world, 
would  not  only  be  Irrelevant.  It  would 
downright  foolishness  to  argue  that  the  ej 
Istence  of  A.T.  ft  T.'s  2  million  8harehold< 
in  any  way  reduced  or  diminished  A.T.  ft  T.I 
monopoly  power  in  the  communications  field. 
By  the  same  tcAen,  it  would  be  at  variants 
with  the  facte  to  suggest  that  this  larte 
nimiber  of  shareholders  has  in  any  way  tS- 
minlshed  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  A.T- 
ft  T.'S  management  to  act  in  a  way  which  Is 
consistent  with  what  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect^ from  the  giant  monopolies  in  tms 
country.  ' 

If  private  monopoly  power  Is  allowed  t|o 
exist  in  our  society,  there  can  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  assumption  that  the  power  wUl 
not  be  iised.  Tharfr  power  will  be  used  In  {a 
manner  designed  to  provide  the  greatepit 
financial  benefit  to  the  economic  unit  whle) 
possesses  the  pKjwer.  Just  as  A.T.  &  T. 
historically  used  Ite  monopoly  power  to  tl 
advantage  of  that  corporation,  so  a  privi 
satellite,  corixtratlon,  a  Government-create^ 
private  taonopoly,  If  you  please,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  Ite  monopoly  power  In  la 
way  intended  to  provide  the  greatest  flnai 
clal  returns  to  the  satellite  corporation. 
brocMl  ba^  of  stock  ownership  In  a  corpoi 
tlon  cannot  be  equated  with  managerl 
policies  consistent  with  the  public  intereal 
Broad  ownership  Is  not  a  protection  against 
abuse. 

The  administration  recognized  at  least  ia 
IMirt  of  the  problem.  Let  us  look  now  at  t] 
]>ropoeed  remedy.  The  original  version 
S.  3814  provided  that  the  corporation  should 
be  authorised  to  issue  and  have  outstendii 
1  million  shares  of  class- A  stock.  Tills 
class-A  stock  was  to  be  eligible  for  dividends 
and  have  voting  rl^te.  The  corporatl<j| 
waa  to  have  the  right  to  Issue  and  have  oitfi- 
standlng  1  miUlon  shares  of  the  class-A 
stock.  The  shares  of  class-A  stock  Initlalltir 
issued  were  to  be  sold  at  a  price  of  not  1< 


than  $1,000  per  khkre.  The  class-A  •toek 
could  have  been  Issued  to  and  held  by  any 
peraon.  including  commxinications  common 
carriers.  There  was  no  ix-ovlaUm  in  the  act 
which  vrould  have  insured  a  widespread  dls- 
trlbutl(m  to  the  public  at  voting  stock  in 
the  corporation.  The  only  limitation  on 
ownership  of  the  voting  stock  was  a  provi- 
sion providing  ttiat  no  shareholder  wotdd  be 
allowed  to  own  more  than  16  percent  of  the 
authorized  class  A.  or  more  than  26  percont 
of  the  outetanding. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  high  potential 
capitalisation,  namely,  a  total  of  91  billion 
( 1  million  shares  at  a  price  of  not  lesa  than 
^.000  each)  there  was  little  chance  of  tbe 
15  percent  figure  being  applicable.  This 
meant  that  It  would  be  possible  for  a  single 
stockholder  to  own  as  much  as  26  percent  of 
the  class-A  stock  outetanding. 

At  hearings  on  the  bill  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  why  the  price  of  claas  A  stock 
had  been  set  at  not  less  than  $1,000  per 
share.  The  price  of  the  stock  was  sn  im- 
portant issue  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  was  depending  upon  the 
broad  base  of  ownership  to  STokl  tb«  dif- 
ficulties of  the  problems  just  dlaeussed. 
The  answer  was  that  the  $1,000  figure  had 
been  selected  In  order  to  prevent  the  aver- 
age man  from  investing  in  the  corporation 
because  there  was  some  poesiblllty  that  no 
dividends  would  be  paid  in  the  immediate 
futiire  and  there  was  also  tbe  poselMUty 
that  a  low  price  might  encourage  too  many 
to  buy  stock  in  the  corporation,  or  even 
lead  to  some  speculation  in  so-called  apace 
stocks.  In  other  words,  the  administration 
was  depending  on  broad  ownership  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  taking  steps  to  Insure  that  there 
would  be  very  little  widespread  public  par- 
tlclp<"tion  In  the  ownership  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Very  few  of  the  taxpayers  who  have 
financed  the  research  and  development  in 
space  communications  would  have  been  able 
to  buy  even  a  single  share  of  the  stock  at 
a  price  of  $1,000  per  share.  The  amended 
version  of  the  blU  has  lowered  the  orloe 
from  $1,000  to  $100  per  share  but  even  that 
limitation  Is  of  limited  value,  for  it  applies 
only  to  the  stock  initially  offered  by '  the 
corporation.  Any  subeequent  Issue  of  stock 
can  apparently  be  at  any  price  which  the 
directors  of  the  corporation  select.  Further- 
more there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  the 
size  of  the  original  stock  offering  shall  be. 

The  amended  version  of  the  bill  also  con- 
tains a  statement  that  the  shares  of  stock 
Initially  offered  shall  be  sold  in  a  manner 
to  encotirage  the  widest  distribution  to  tbe 
American  public.  That  is  fine  langtuige.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  would  like  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  the  philosophy  shovtld  be 
restricted  only  to  the  stock  Initially  offered. 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  to  rely  upon 
widespread  distribution  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest,  then  widespread  distribution 
would  be  desirable  for  all  Issues  of  stock 
of  the  corporation. 

NONVOTING  sscxTamxs 

The  corporation  is  authorized  to  Issue  in 
addition  to  ite  voting  such  non-voting  se- 
curities, bonds,  debentures,  or  other  certifi- 
cates of  Indebtedness  of  the  corporation  as 
the  directors  may  decide  are  desirable.  The 
limitetlons  on  price  and  the  requirement 
that  the  securities  be  sold  in  a  manner  to 
encourage  widespread  distribution  apply  only 
to  the  voting  stock  of  the  corporation. 
There  is  no  application  of  the  limitations  of 
section  340(a)  to  the  securities  authorised 
by  section  304(c)  (3) .  I  can  aee  no  Justifica- 
tion for  this  excliislon  of  the  nonvoting  se- 
curities, bonds,  debentures,  ete..  from  the 
philosophy  of  section  304(a)  excn>t  that  tke 
bill  as  now  worded  will  facllltato  accom- 
plishment of  tbe  longstanding  objective  of 
the  carriers,  namely,  relying  upon  nonvotlBg 
secxu-ities  which  might  be  held  by  the  car- 
riers as  the  princlpcLl  method  of  en*rt/»ing 
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the  proposed  private  aat«IUte  eorpontiOEL 
Here  we  have  yet  another  example  where 
the  bill  has  made  poaalble  exactly  what  the 
carriers  have  wanted  an  along. 

rsoPL.a'a  CAnrsLXSic 

If  this  Is  tc  be  a  venture  In  people's 
capitalism,  the  a  the  means  to  achieving 
that  end  ahoolcl  Im  consistent  and  reUabie. 
Tb«  shares  oC  stock  which  are  to  be  lasiMd 
by  this  corporation  ahould  be  sold  at  a  price 
of  $10  or  poasibly  $36  a  share.  In  that  way 
the  individuals  who  have  paid  the  taxes  to 
fln*nce  tbe  Inve  ttment  in  spcMS  oooununica- 
tlons  would  be  uble  to  participate  In  owner- 
ship of  tbe  oar]  oration.  The  Umitetioo  on 
prtce  should  be  made  applicable  to  aU  se- 
curities, whethiT  voting  or  nonvoting,  to 
all  bonds,  all  dfibentures  and  other  certifi- 
cates of  indebte-tneea  which  the  corporation 
might  Issue.  Piirtbennore.  all  stock  and  all 
bonda  and  all  cebentures  should  be  Issued 
in  such  a  vray  as  to  encourage  the  widest 
distribution  to  tiit  American  put>Ue.  If  pub- 
lic ownenftilp  of  the  corporation  is  to  bs 
the  bulwark  agiilnst  the  onrush  of  private 
monopoly,  then  the  structure  of  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  public 
to  buy  stock  and  to  participate  in  any  debt 
financing  undertaken  by  the  corporation. 

"AimiOBizsD"  ossnrss 

Ttie  spokesmen  In  favor  of  this  bill  have 
repeatedly  conU>nded  that  the  bin  seeks  to 
IH-ovlde  a  broail  base  of  ownership.  This 
broad  ownership  Is  Important,  according  to 
their  argument,  if  the  dangers  of  monopoly 
are  to  be  avoid  Jd.  Section  after  section  of 
the  bill.  howeviT,  undercute  the  whole  idea 
of  achieving  widespread  ownership. 

Sections  S04(1))(l)  and  304(b)(2)  provide 
another  lllustraUon  of  the  way  In  which  this 
bill  hss  been  drawn  to  facilitate  the  objec- 
tlvee  of  the  cocimunicatlons  carriers.  Bear 
in  mind  that  th-;  FCC  has  from  the  beginning 
favored  limiting  ownership  of  the  private 
satellite  eorpoiatlon  to  the  IntemaUonal 
communication!  carriers.  Now  look  at  theee 
two  sections:  S04(b)(a)  provides  that  only 
those  communlcationa  common  carriers 
whieh  are  ''au';borlaed  carriers"  shall  own 
shares  of  stock  in  the  oorporatlon  at  any 
time.  It  goee  on  to  provide  tliat  no  other 
communications  common  carrien  shall  own 
shares,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
subsidiaries  or  itSliatad  oompantee,  nominees 
or  any  persone  i.ubjeet  to  ite  direction  or  con- 
trol. 

This  is  a  curious  provision,  Mr.  President. 
The  oommunieiUons  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try, including  iDtemational  oommunleatiasks 
originating  (rain  tlae  United  Stetas.  Is  domi- 
nated by  A.T.  ft  T.  A.T.  ft  T.  is  by  far  the 
largest  domestic  ooeamunlcationa  oommon 
carrier  and  by  far  the  largest  international 
conununlcatiotiS  eommon  carrier. 

In  the  Interrational  carriers'  international 
field  there  are  only  eight  cotnmunieations 
common  carriers  beeldes  A.T.  ft  T.    They  are : 

1.  American  Cable  ft  Radio  Corp.  (a  sub- 
sidiary of  IT.  ft  T.) . 

2.  Hawaiian  Telephone  Co. 

3.  Preee  Wlnless.  Inc. 

4.  Radio  Corp.  of  Puerto  Rloo. 

5.  RCA  Communications,  Ino. 

6.  South  Puinlo  Rico  Sugar  Corp. 

7.  Tropical  Itadlo  Telegraph  Co. 

8.  The  Weatcrn  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Tou  will  notice  that  compared  to  A.T.  ft  T. 
most  of  these  are  sman  companiee.  Some  of 
them  the  average  person  probably  has  never 
heard  of.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.. 
by  some  standards.  Is  a  large  oorporatlon.  It 
has  assete  of  approximately  $350  mlUlon. 
Compared  wlt^  AT.  ft  T.'s  assete,  which  are 
in  exceee  of  126  billion,  however.  Western 
Union  is  a  very  small  operation. 

RCA  Commvanleations.  Inc..  is  a  relatively 
small  operation.  Ite  parent  oorporatlon. 
RCA,  Is,  of  courss,  a  very  large  organisation, 
but  even   RCA  is  far  from   comparable   to 


A.T.  ft  T.  RCA  Communications  could  not 
even  be  clsssed  as  one  of  the  major  com- 
ponente  of  the  parent  RCA. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  list  of  international 
communications  carriers  shows  why  a  private 
corporation,  owned  exclusively  by  these  com- 
panies, would  Inevitably  be  donUnated  by 
A.T.  ft  T. 

DOMXsnc  cAxxxxas 

If  we  Shift  our  attention  to  domestic  oom- 
munlcatlons  carriers,  we  find  that  there  are 
a  great  many  of  these  firms.  Actually  there 
are  hundreds  of  domestic  oonmiunicatlons 
carriers.  ($.600]  and  213  telephone  coopera- 
tives Imt  tills  should  not  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  any  substantial  competition  for 
A.T.  ft  T.  A.T.  ft  T.  controls  over  85  percent 
of  all  local  telephone  service  in  the  United 
Statee.  In  addition,  it  has  a  98  percent 
monopoly  on  long  distance  oommunlcatlons 
domestically.  The  remainder  of  the  local 
market  is  served  by  the  many  smaU  domestic 
carriers  most  of  whom  serve  a  single  city  or 
rural  area.  The  only  significant  exception  to 
this  Is  General  Telephone  ft  Blectronlcs. 
General  Telephone  operatee  In  approximately 
19  States  and  accounts  for  a  fairly  large  per- 
centage of  the  non-A.T.  ft  T.  telephone 
eervlce.  It  is  this  particular  structure  of  the 
communications  Industry  which  makee  the 
language  of  section  304(b)(1)  and  304(b) 
(3)  so  curious. 

Why  should  a  communications  eonunon 
carrier,  desiring  to  purchase  stock  In  the 
prlvste  satellite  corporation,  be  compelled 
to  eeek  authorisation  of  sxich  a  purchase 
fro:n  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. If  the  FCC  deslree  to  limit  owner- 
ship to  tbe  small  group  of  International 
carriers,  the  language  of  these  two  subsec- 
tions provides  the  perfect  vehicle  for  ac- 
complishing that  objective.  The  FCC  has 
already  expressed  Ite  point  of  view  with  re- 
gard to  the  public  Interest,  convenience  and 
necessity  Involved  in  ownership  by  domestic 
carriers.  There  is  r.o  stendard  set  out  for 
the  FCC  In  theee  sections  to  Indicate  when 
or  on  what  terma  It  should  authorise  a  par- 
ticular carrier  to  own  stock  In  the  corpora- 
tion. What  possible  danger  could  there  be 
in  aUowtng  tbe-  small  domestic  communica- 
tions carriers  to  own  stock  in  the  sateUlte 
corporation?  What  useful  purpose  could 
authorisation  from  the  FCC  eerve? 

The  60  percent  of  the  voting  stock  vrhich 
Is  not  ieserved  for  communlcationa  carriers 
can  be  purchased  by  indlvlduala.  oorpora- 
tloru  or  any  other  entity  without  restriction 
and  without  the  need  for  authorisation  by 
the  FCC. 

If  dominance  by  A.T.  ft  T.  of  the  sateUlte 
corporation  is  a  problem,  and  no  one  haa 
dlq>uted  that,  there  Is  every  reason  to  prefer 
language  in  the  bUl  which  would  facilitate, 
or  even  encourage,  the  widest  possible  own- 
ership of  aU  the  corporation's  stock.  This 
would  include  the  encouragement  of  wide- 
spread distribution  among  aU  communica- 
tions carriers,  International  and  domestic, 
of  the  60  percent  of  the  stock  reserved  for 
carriers. 

Possibly  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  have  felt 
that  the  language  in  tbeM  sections  waa 
necessluy  to  protect  A.T.  ft  T.  from  the  small 
local  domestic  carriers.  Since  A.T.  ft  T.  has 
demonstrated  such  a  strong  interest  In  own- 
ing stock  In  this  corporation  possibly  ths 
small  carriers  could  l>e  expected  to  demon- 
strate a  comparable  interest.  If  that  were 
the  case,  powlbly  the  small  carriers  could 
buy  enough  stock  out  of  the  50  percent  re- 
served for  carriers  to  provide  a  minor  an- 
noyance to  A.T.  ft  T. 

With  typical  thoroughness,  those  who 
seem  determined  to  protect  the  Intereste 
of  A.T.  ft  T.  and  Instue  th*t  the  large  car- 
riers get  what  they  want  have  drafted  these 
sections  to  make  suppression  of  the  public 
interest  as  easy  as  possible. 


sBmicnoifs  ow  oi 

Thers  is  a  great  dsal  of  ths  langueg»  of 
this  vox  which  stm  needs  Xurthsr  examina- 
tion for  moat  of  it  as  yet  has  gone  com- 
pletely unexplained.  Section  $Ot|b)  (8)  is  » 
good  case  in  point.  That  provlilon  prorldes 
that  "at  no  time  shall  any  stockholder  who 
is  not  an  authorized  carrier,  or  any  syndi- 
cate or  affiliated  group  of  such  stockholders 
oim  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  shares 
of  voting  stock  of  a  corporation  Issued  and 
outetanding."  This  says  that  the  individual 
or  corporate  stockholders  who  are  noncar- 
rlers  can  own  no  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  held  by  an  noncarriers. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  why  Should  non- 
carriers  be  so  restricted  when  there  \»  no 
simllsr  restriction  on  the  carriers?  As  this 
bill  Is  written  there  Is  nothing  whieh  wouM 
prevent  A.T.  ft  T.  from  owning  tbe  fuU  90 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  aUocated  to  the 
common  carriers.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that 
a  single  carrier  may  not  vote  for  more  than 
three  candidates  for  membership  on  the 
bosird  of  directors  but  nonetheless  the  fact 
remains  tluit  a  single  carrier  can  be  tb« 
owner  of  SO  percent  of  tbe  voting  stock. 

What  is  it  that  the  sponsors  of  tikis  t>Ul 
are  afraid  of  that  requires  limiting  non- 
carrier  ownership  to  10  percent  white  allow- 
ing carrier  ownership  to  ths  extent  of  SO 
percent. 

It  is  common  Imowledge  tliat  the  only  car- 
rier who  is  In  a  financial  position  to  pur- 
chase a  large  block  of  the  stock  of  this  cor- 
poration is  A.T.  ft  T.  The  fact  has  already 
been  mentioned  tliat  vrhen  the  tntemational 
carriers  who  made  up  tlie  Ad  Hoe  Carrier 
Committee  were  asked  about  their  willing- 
ness to  contribute  capital  to  a  private  aatel- 
llte corporation,  their  lesponses  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  put  up  $78  mlUlon.  Of  that 
total.  A.T.  ft  T.  stood  willing  to  hivest  $$6 
mlUion.  A.T.  ft  T.  wante  to  Invest  in  the 
corporation. 

Whether  it  wante  to  invest  in  voting 
stock  or  nonvoting  stock  or  bonds  or  ds- 
bentures  I  do  not  know,  but  at  any  rate,  tbe 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  paestt^e  the 
right  of  a  sin^  carrier  to  own  50 
of  tbe  voting  etock  can  oaily  be  for  the 
fit  of  A.T.  ft  T.  irrespective  of  tiie 
terms  in  wlilch  this  bill  is  drawn, 
the  facte  as  they  exist,  partleular 
can  apply  only  to  one  eospcsatla^. 
American  TalephoBe  ft  Telegraph  Oe., 
ia  no  way  of  eetaplng  tlie  fact  tliat 
vlstoH  is  drafted  for  the  baoattt  of  AJXL  *  T. 

If  tlicre  were  any  real  tntaiaM  «m  thm  pvt 
of  the  sponsacs  of  this  Mil  to 
petition  in  the  eawuannlrattena 
would  have  a  far  different  MH.  XT 
vrere  any  reel  intereet  In  curbing  moaopoly 
power,  the  adv«nt  of  space  satriUta  eonmu- 
nicatioa  pcovides  the  oppoctunitf  to  do  It. 
If  there  were  any  real  Interea*  tn 
the  public  or  even  tn  encoaraf 
i^reart  ownerslitp  of  a  privaSe  aatelllto 
ooiparation.  this  bill  would  be  Car  diSsrent 
from  what  it  is. 

The  only  argument  whieh  lies  been  made 
so  far  in  favor  of  allowing  nnrestrtcted 
ovmexship  by  the  carriare  vrithln  the  range 
of  the  60  percent  of  stock  leeeived  for  theee, 
is  that  there  may  be  eome  dtfltoulty  Is  rait- 
ing the  ci4>ital  neceeeary  to  fiaanoe  tbe 
corporation.  If  that  argument 
on  ite  face  as  being  accurate,  it  woeOd 
thinly  miUtete  against  the  tneiustoa  of 
tloo  S04(b)(l)  and  section  SM(1>>(3).  If 
there  is  going  to  be  any  dlflloulty  in  finding 
communications  carrien  who  wm  he  Inter- 
ested in  buying  voting  stooft  in  tiie  ftftvate 
eorporatton.  there  is  certainly  no  justlAea- 
tton  for  requirlBff  eueh  potential  puwihassrs 
to  receive  an  BiiltMsrlBstlnin  fkoas  the  FOO. 


Koirvotxwa  bbcuiitibs 

In  section  S04(c)  we  have  another 

sion  which  Is  tailormade  to  suit  the  inter- 

eete  of  the  communications  carriera.    This 
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MctUm  provl4M  ih»t  tb«  corpontlon  may 
Jam*  nonToUac  aaeiultles.  bond*,  debm- 
tuns  and  oUmt  oertlfleatai  of  Indebtedneaa 
u  it  m»y  detcnnlne.  Tbare  is  no  limit  upon 
tha  otmcnhip  upon  any  of  theie.  Tbls  will 
eartelnly  facilitate  tbe  carriers'  long-stand- 
ing desire  to  finance  the  corporation  through 
nouTotlng  securities.  Here.  I  use  the  term 
"securities'*  In  a  sense  broad  enough  to  In- 
clude bondi.  debmtures  and  other  certifi- 
cate* of  Indebtedness. 

Any  method  of  financing  the  corporation 
other  than  the  Issuance  of  voting  stock  is 
free  from  all  restrictions  on  ownership.  Any 
means  of  «»T»a"ct"g  other  than  the  original 
Issue  of  voting  stock  is  free  of  any  require- 
ment that  wide  distribution  to  the  American 
public  be  sought.  Since  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  directors  of  the  corporation  will 
represent  the  major  financial  Interests  In- 
volved, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
th<HW>  directors  will  follow  financial  policies 
whlc^  are  favored  by  the  Interests  which 
they  reitfeaant. 

The  limitations  which  appear  In  section 
3M(a)  with  regard  to  the  price  of  voting 
stock  and  Its  wide  distribution  to  the  Amer- 
ican pvibllc  should  apply  to  all  classes  of 
securities  which  may  be  Issued  by  the  cor- 
poration. The  provisions  of  section  304(b) 
(8)  which  limit  ownership  to  10  percent  of 
the  sharca  of  voting  stock  for  noncarrler 
stockholders  should  be  extended  to  cover  all 
cinincw  of  aecxurltles  Issued  or  sold  by  the 
corporation  and  shoiild  be  further  extended 
to  apply  to  coznmTinlcatlons  carriers  as  well 
as  to  noncarrler  stockholders. 

TBM   OOUSLB    BSTUSN 

The  mischief  of  eeetion  304(c)  does  not 
•top  here.  That  section  provides  that  non- 
voting seeurlties,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  inclusion  In  the 
rate  base  of  the  carrier.  This  notion  of  in- 
cluding an  Investment  in  the  rate  base  is  a 
carryover,  apparently  from  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee report.  Remember,  however,  that 
the  ad  hoc  committee  report  suggested  the 
creation  of  a  nonprofit  corporation  with  the 
carriers  to  receive  no  dividends  or  other 
direct  financial  return  on  their  investment 
in  the  private  corporation.  Under  those 
conditions  it  was  suggested  that  the  invest- 
ment of  the  individvial  carriers  be  included 
in  the  carriers'  rate  base.  This  may  have 
made  some  sense.  The  satellite  corporation 
was  not  to  own  ground  stations.  Therefore, 
the  investment  of  the  individual  carrier  in 
the  corpontlon  would  simply  represent  its 
Investment  in  the  ownership  of  the  satel- 
lites themselves.  As  such,  this  would  be 
little  different  from  any  other  equipment 
owned  by  the  individual  carriers. 

With  the  evolution  of  these  bills,  howevo-. 
the  situation  has  changed  drastically.  We 
now  find  nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, etc.,  includible  in  the  rate  base  even 
though  they  are  sec\irltles  which  In  and  of 
themselves  will  yield  a  financial  return.  It 
Is  entirely  possible  for  the  corporation  to 
issue  nonvoting  securities  which  have  divi- 
dend provislonB  exactly  equal  to  those  of  the 
voting  stock.  Bonds  and  debentures  nor- 
mally receive  interest  and  It  would  be  ex- 
pected that  any  bonds  or  debentures  issued 
by  the  satellite  corporation  would  also  re- 
ceive Interest.  Any  other  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness issued  by  the  corporation  would 
also  under  any  ncnmal  circumstances  pro- 
vide a  financial  retxim  to  the  holder.  These 
are  the  kinds  of  securities  which  this  bill 
provides  are  eligible  tea  Inclusion  in  the  rate 
base  of  the  carriers  owning  them. 

Examine  this  carefully.  It  means  that 
A.T.  ft  T.  can  buy  a  dividend-paying  common 
stock,  receive  the  dividends,  include  its  cash 
outlay  tor  that  stock  in  its  rate  base  and 
turn  light  aroimd  and  charge  the  customers 
for  its  various  services  a  rate  which  will  pro- 


vide a  reasonable  return  on  the  amount  it 
spent  to  earn  its  dividends.  The  same  wo^ 
be  true  of  bonds  or  debentures.  A.T.  & 
could  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  boi 
yielding  6,  6,  or  7  percent  Interest,  Indulge 
the  purchase  price  of  those  bonds  or  debet^- 
tiues  in  its  rate  base  and  therefore  be  en- 
titled to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
amount  it  paid  for  the  bonds.  This  is  i^t 
fancy.  The  Federal  Communications  Coil^- 
mlsslon  witnesses  themselves  testified  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  bill  as  presently  drafted  does 
allow  the  possibility  of  a  double  return  svutfi 
as  I'have  described. 

This  I  consider  to  be  outrageous.  Wl»y 
should  this  sort  of  subsidy  be  granted  to  the 
carriers?  Certainly  it  does  not  accord  wi^h 
our  traditional  concepts  of  free  enterprise 
to  allow  a  giiaranteed  rate  of  return  through 
public  utility  rates  on  capital  which  is  sim- 
posed  to  represent  venture  capital  supplied 
by  the  Investor. 

No  wonder  the  communications  carrlt»-s 
are  enthxislastlcally  supporting  this  bl)I. 
How  can  they  possibly  lose?  Not  only  st'e 
they  guaranteed  financial  success,  they  sk-e 
guaranteed  double  financial  success. 

Surely,  the  proverbial  license  to  stsfal 
would  be  of  slight  value  compared  to  statu- 
tory protection  of  the  type  afforded  the  col^- 
munlcations  carriers  by  provisions  such  las 
this.  I 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  this  bill  reptfe- 
sents  an  effort  to  give  to  the  communlcja- 
tlons  carriers  the  benefits  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayers'  investment.  It  includes 
beyond  that  an  effort  to  provide  a  continued 
subsidy  to  those  carriers  by  requiring  t^e 
government  to  use  the  privately  owned  satel- 
lite faciUties  for  virtually  all  Oovernmebt 
conununications  business,  lrresp>ectlve  of  any 
facilities  which  the  Oovernment  itself  m^y 
own. 

Now  we  see  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  Rll. 
In  addition  to  all  the  other  subversion  of 
the  public  interest,  we  now  find  that  the 
communications  carriers  have  been  provided 
with  a  way  to  earn  a  double  return  on  their 
Investment.  Even  if  dividends  or  intei)fst 
fall  to  materialize,  the  initial  retiirn  wotild 
be  guaranteed  through  the  rate  base  of  tfie 
carrier.  But  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
corporation  will  not  be  profitable.  Certaitily 
the  fixed  charges  represented  by  Interest  on 
bonds  or  debentures  can  be  expected  to  |be 
repaid.  The  dividends  on  stock  Issued  Iby 
the  corporation  will  undoubtedly  accrue, 
even  if  there  is  some  slight  delay.  , 
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I  think  it  only  fair  to  examine  this  bill 
the  light  of  the  theoretical  posslblUtjles 
which  it  creates.  Of  course  we  all  recognize 
that  all  of  these  poeslblUties  may  not  sver 
come  to  pass,  but  it  is  only  by  understanding 
the  full  implications  of  the  language  as  H  is 
written  that  we  can  properly  evaluate  '^he 
proposed  legislation. 

Section  304(b)  provides  that  not  mOre 
than  an  aggregate  of  20  percent  of  the  sht^es 
of  stock  of  the  corporation  authorized  jby 
subsection  (a)  of  section  304  which  are  h^ld 
by  holders,  other  than  authorized  carriers, 
may  be  held  by  persons  of  the  classes  de- 
scribed in  subsections  1  through  5  of  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  Stated  more  simply,  this  provision 
means  tliat  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  to  be  owned  by  noncarrlers  way 
be  held  by  foreign  interests. 

Whether  such  ownership  by  foreign  In- 
terests is  likely  or  not  I  do  not  know.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  not.  In  view  of  the  fiact 
that  the  private  satellite  corporation  which 
is  being  proposed  will  own  only  the  U.S.  por- 
tion of  a  worldwide  satellite  system.  On  i;he 
other  hand,  if  as  many  people  believe  the 
satellite  corporation  will  be  a  highly  profit- 
able venture,  then  its  securities  may  be  a 
very   attractive   investment   for   foreign  in- 


vestors. In  such  an  Instance  it  might  well 
be  that  there  would  be  a  strong  demand  for 
the  20  percent  of  the  stock  which  could  be 
owned  by  foreign  interests. 

Consider  this  provision  In  connection  with 
the  expressed  philosophy  that  widespread 
distribution  to  the  American  public  is  de- 
sirable. Since  only  50  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  win  necessarily  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision encouraging  widespread  distribution 
to  the  public,  the  shares  may  have  to  be 
distributed  to  a  number  of  diverse  interests. 
If  20  percent  of  the  50  percent  goes  to  for- 
eign interests,  that  means  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
share  In  only  40  percent  of  the  total  of  the 
voting  stock  of  the  corporation.  Claimants 
to  this  40  percent  will  include  all  the  major 
financial  Institutions  In  the  country.  Viewed 
realistically,  what  are  the  chances  for  the 
small  private  Investors  to  participate  in 
ownership  of  this  corporaUon?  I  would  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  chances  are  very 
small  Indeed. 

I  would  not  like  my  remarks  to  be  inter- 
preted as  Indicating  that  I  am  opposed  In 
any  way  to  foreign  participation  in  the  sat- 
ellite communications  venture.  That  would 
be  far  from  the  truth.  I  merely  point  out 
that  there  are  many  Inconsistencies  in  this 
bill,  many  provisions  which  can  and  in  all 
probability  wUl.  operate  directly  to  defeat 
the  policies  upon  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  b€ised  the  assumption  that 
private  ownership  of  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion was  desirable. 

TRANSrCB    or    STOCK    AMONG    CKMMSWM3 

Section  304(f)  is  another  interesting  sec- 
tion Of  the  bill  and  presents  us  with  another 
instance  In  which  the  sponsors  of  the  bUl 
were  unwilling  to  put  In  statutory  language 
their  alleged  justification  for  including  the 
section  in  the  first  place.  I  should  like  to 
quote  at  this  point  from  the  committee  re- 
port as  It  relates  to  section  304(f)  : 

Subsection  (f)  authorizea  the  Commis- 
sion, on  application  of  an  authorized  carrier 
and  after  notice  and  hearing,  to  compel  any 
other  authorized  carrier  to  transfer  for  a  fair 
and  reasonable  consideration  to  the  appli- 
cant a  number  of  snares  of  voting  stock 
owned  by  such  other  authorized  carrier,  as 
the  Commission  determines  will  advance  the 
public  interest.  The  term  "authorized  car- 
rier" relates,  of  course,  back  to  the  defini- 
tion of  •"communications  common  carrier" 
In  subsection  103(7)  to  Include  persons  or 
entitles  related  to  the  carrier  Itself. 

When  S.  2814  was  referred  to  your  com- 
mittee, this  subsection  provided  that  the 
amount  of  shares  to  be  transferred  was  to 
be  a  number  that  would  be  reasonable  "in 
the  light  of  the  estimated  proportionate  use 
of  the  corporation's  facilities  by  the  appli- 
cant'  and  other  factors.  Your  committee 
has  deleted  the  quoted  language  In  view  of 
the  concern  expressed  by  some  that  It  could 
lead  to  undue  Importance  being  placed  on 
the  extent  of  use  as  a  measure  for  voting 
stock  ownership.  It  was  urged  that  a  car- 
rier using  a  large  portion  of  the  corpora- 
tion's facilities  would  by  resort  to  this  de- 
vice be  able  to  Increase  Its  stock  ownership 
and  thereby  possibly  gain  a  dominant  poei- 
tion  in  the  corporation.  It  was.  therefore, 
believed  best  to  remove  this  specific  standard 
from  the  bill,  and  instead  Insert  language 
stating  that  the  Conunlsslon  "shall  promote 
the  widest  possible  distribution  of  stock 
among  the  authorized  carriers"  whenever 
consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

In  addition,  whenever  such  a  transfer  is 
directed  by  the  Commission,  such  transfer  is 
to  be  for  "a  fair  and  reasonable  consider- 
ation." 

This  particular  provision  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  testimony  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bin.  In  view  of  the  efforts  by 
the  communications  carriers  to  establish  a 
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privaM  eesporatlaa  I*  wUsk  sttiek  oiwaeMhlp 
nould  te  la  proporttoa  to  vm  at  ttm  Mfatmm. 
the  concern  tgiirs— ed  over  the  otifpaml  word- 
ing of  this  ssettam  was  not  oftfoiindwl.  Oer- 
tAlnly.  M  fiw  MetJoa  «w  «aitf«d.  It  woold 
have  been  very  easy  for  the  FCC  to  arrive 
at  a  dlstrilmtlan  of  tlM  shares  of  stock  of 
the  corporatlim  wlileli  rsflaeted  the  propor- 
tionate use  by  tha  varloos  eoDuminlcatlons 
carriers. 

When  quMtliiiis  axon  rcfardiBg  th*  Wisdom 
or  uae  of  this  aeedoa,  the  )us«tflcatlon  for 
retaining  It  at;  ail  was  that  it  would  alknw 
the  CommlaHco  to  make  It  poaslble  for  new 
communlcatioos  carriers  waatlng  to  Join  in 
the  stock  owniirsh4>  of  the  corporation  to  do 
so  even  if  all  the  atock  alloeated  to  the 
carrlera  had  lieen  purch— d  at  that  time. 
Other  tlian  tk^at.  no  r—nnehle  explanstion 
for  Inserting  this  provlalon  la  tlis  first  place, 
or  for  retalnlztg  It  when  Its  value  was  ques- 
tioned, was  ever  offsrsd. 

I  woiild  suf  seat  that  if  a  provision  of  this 
sort  needs  to  be  Included  in  ordsr  to  facilitate 
a  transfer  o<  stock  to  new  carriers  wishing  to 
participate,  taen  ths  langnage  should  be 
drafted  in  those  terms.  There  Is  no  nssd 
for  leaving  th»  laagiuige  In  such  a  stats  that 
it  can  aaslly  be  ussd  by  the  carriers  and 
the  Cammlsslcn  to  accomplish  a  rssult  which 
both  those  groups  havs  Uulicatad  they  felt 
was  deslrabls  ::rom  the  beglnalnc  if  Congress 
has  determined  on  the  basis  of  Its  hearings 
that  that  parOciUar  result  would  not  be  in 
accord  with  tae  public  interest. 

One  comes  readily  to  the  coachislao  that 
the  draftsmen  of  this  act  and  its  sponsors 
have  ussd  allusions  to  protection  of  the 
public  intares-.  as  a  Justification  for  language 
which  can  lend  itself  to  abuse  of  the  public 
interest. 

I  do  not  un>l«rstand  tbs  apparent  aversion 
of  the  Indlvldtials  favorlag  this  act  to  putting 
what  they  say  they  mean  Into  tbs  statute. 
That  is  the  oiUy  way  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  Intent  of  Congress  will  b*  carried  out. 

oovouncnr  dsb  or  trx  puvar  ■atklltr 


As  we  all  kriow,  simple  language  can  some- 
times be  uae<l  to  obscure  Important  facts. 
Proof  of  this  point  la  found  in  section  305 
(b)  (4)  Of  the  act.  That  section  provides 
that  tbs  oor]>oratlon  is  authorised  to  con- 
tract with  authorised  users.  Including  the 
VJB.  Government,  for  the  services  of  the  oom- 
munlcaUoas  satellite  system.  That  seems 
simple  enou^.  and  the  nomud  reaction  would 
probably  be,  "Why,  certainly,  that  should  t>e 
one  of  the  |iowera  of  ths  oorpcratlon.'*  I 
would  agree  srlth  that  reaction.  I  do.  In- 
deed, believs  that  the  corporatl^  should  be 
authorized  to  contract  with  ths  UJB.  Govern- 
ment. On  tli9  ottasr  hand,  I  sroukl  like  to 
raise  some  qtwstlons  as  to  the  approprlats- 
ness  of  ths  langnage  Involved  la  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  GoTcmment  is  put  in  the  class  of 
authorised  w«rs.  Specifically,  the  langtis^ 
says  the  corpx^tlon  may  contract  "with  ant- 
thoriaed  users.  Including  ths  Xr.8.  Govern- 
ment." Does  this  mean  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment mtut  be  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Conununleatloos  Ccnunlssion  or  some  other 
agency  to  usii  ths  satelUts  oorporatlont 

Next  comet'  the  qnestlan  of  the  ratas  at 
which  the  U.S.  Government  will  contntct  with 
the  private  <x>rporatlon  for  ths  services  It 
affords.  It  lias  been  assuoMd  apparsntly 
that  the  UJB.  Govenunent  will  be  rsqulrsd  to 
contract  for  the  services  of  ths  ooiporatlon 
at  the  same  nites  which  all  other  tiasrs  would 
pay. 

The  conmiunicatUms  canrlsrs  normally 
file  rate  tariffs  and  those  rates  ars  applicable 
to  all  users  In  oartata  eategortss.  In  vissr 
of  the  fact  that  Oovammcnt  cxpendlturss 
have  mnds  the  sataUlts  system  poasltato  to 
begin  with,  wati  In  view  at  ths  a*tod  fast 
that  the  U.B.  <lov«xunent  wlU  ba.  ta  an 


pR^aMtttf .  ths  Urgmt  uasr  of  ths 
oC  ths  sBlalltte  systsaa.  it  woaM  ssem  ttet 
ve  ax*  JxBrtlflsd  In  s^Mcttng  that  «te  Oov- 
ernment wookl  raoatvs  prcfervntlal  rates  for 
Its  on  of  the  syBtsoL  Prafcmttel  nt«s 
WDOMI  bs  one  way  throxigh  which  tbs  cor- 
poration ooold  retmbuxas  the  Govsmaasnt 
for  sooks  at  ths  extenstva  expenditures  on 
rnswsrcb  and  develc^ment  which  tbe  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaksn,  and.  in  addition, 
help  pay  some  of  the  operatthg  oosts  of  the 
apses  operations  which  win  be  needed  to 
support  tbe  satellite  rmmniunlcatlons. 

Not  too  stui>nslngly.  If  we  look  carefully, 
we  will  find  the  FCC  opposing  what  seems 
to  be  the  only  reasonable  position  to  take 
In  regard  to  tbe  VS.  Govertunent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President.  If  the  FOG  bad 
Its  way.  it  would  elinslnate  this  particular 
language  and  not  allow  the  D.S.  Govern- 
ment to  contract  with  the  Eatelllte  corpor- 
ation at  all.  The  FCC  wotild  prefer  that  the 
Oovemmsnt  lie  required  to  go  through  the 
comfnuntcstlons  carriers  in  its  dealings  with 
tbe  sateillts  corpcxatlon.  I  am  certain  that 
the  carriers  woxild  prefer  havlzig  the  Gov- 
ernment go  through  this  procedure,  too.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  highly  jnofitabls  to  the 
carriers  to  be  assured  of  all  Govenunent 
business. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Ootnmeroe 
Ocmmlttee  recognised  the  pubUc  interest 
sulBelently  to  make  It  possible  for  tbe  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  directly  with  the  satellite 
corporation.  It  Is  dlsi^ipolntlng,  however, 
to  find  that  tbe  committee  was  unwilling 
to  go  the  full  measure  In  protecting  tbe 
pubUc  Interest  and  provide  specifically  that 
the  XJS.  Government  would  be  allowed  to 
contract  with  the  corporation  on  more 
favorable  rates  if  there  was  Justification  for 
those  rates. 

roancir   an^Tioirs 

We  all  know  that  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  a  satellite  communications  system 
wUl  have  political  and  economic  benefits  for 
the  entire  world.  As  our  space  technology 
is  applied  to  International  communications, 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  new 
services  available  to  many  nations.  Un- 
questionably the  peaceful  use  ot  these  serv- 
ices will   be   beneficial   to  all  mankind. 

A  satellite  communications  system  is  es- 
sentially International.  As  the  countries 
and  continents  of  the  world  are  increasingly 
linked  together,  the  importance  of  the  satel- 
lite communications  system  will  naturally 
increase. 

When  this  new  means  of  International 
communications  becomes  economically  feas- 
ible, it  will  provide  direct  oommtuilcations 
services  to  many  countries  which  do  not 
have  such  aervloe  available  at  the  present 
time.  An  improved  communications  system 
linking  all  the  nations  of  tbs  world  will 
toad  to  a  freer  and  more  n^ld  exchange  of 
Information  and  Ideas.  There  will  be  more 
rapid  and  more  extensive  exohanges  of  gov- 
ammental,  c(»nmereial,  and  private  social 
conununications  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  midh 
Improved  communications  will  be  helpful 
In  allowing  us  to  bridge  some  of  the  stxarp 
pcyiitical  divisions  which  now  exist  between 
various  nations  of  the  world. 

Any  technological  development  with  such 
far-reaching  Implications  is  obviously  of 
vital  concern  to  the  national  interest.  The 
satellite  commtinlcatlons  system  will  be  far 
more  than  a  matter  of  international  in- 
terest, however.  It  will  be  an  Important 
eliiimiiit   of  our  Nation's  foreign  pcdlcy. 

Bfr.  George  C.  lieGhee.  Undar  Secretary 
of  Stats  for  PoUtlcal  Affairs,  made  tbe  foUow- 
lB(  statsmsnt  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Its  Onmmsros  Committes: 

pmhiems  we  face  when  we  stop  to 
|«st  what  this  mesne  are  imnnnse. 


nrat  of  a&  w» 

vBhIeh  Is  Bsw  and  wMeh  dUht«  la 
In  kind  from  anytbli^  we  bnv* 
grasp  tha  mafnltode  at 
havt  only  to  coasldar  ••  naaplm  tbB  dtf  • 
fleultles  of  resolving  tb»  disparate  tntareats 
of  the  many  eonntrlSB  who  wtU  be  served  toy 
ttiis  single  satelUte  system,  at  laaklaf  avail- 
able  throng   intemstloeua   agreement  tha 
needed  frsquenoles  for  mniimiiilcatlous,  and 
of  restorlsg  the  oompetlsg  nattonal  tntenits 
that  will  arise  at  every  stags  of 
and  developing  a  sattfBte  systeua." 

I  believe  that  this  rtpieaents  a  tnaa 
standing  of  the  serious  questions  of  fttrslgB 
policy  which  wHl  inevitably  arise  in  tbe  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  a  worldwide 
satellite  communications  system.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  separate  commercial  oooununlca- 
tlon  satellites  from  the  liatlim's  ovarall  satel- 
lite program  as  it  Is  being  guided  aad 
directed  by  If  ASA.  we  may  find  ttiat  «e  hav« 
produced  incomplete  and  ndadlrseted  na- 
tional ptdicles.  Our  commtinlcatlons  satel- 
lite program  must  be  viewed  as  a  peat  of 
the  general  satellite  program  and  the  aatel- 
llte  program  itself  must  be  remgntwrt  as 
only  a  part  of  an  Integrated  national  qiaee 
reeeareh  and  exploration  program.  Our  ef- 
forts in  the  development  at  satemts  pro- 
grams are  but  a  part  of  oar  policy  of  space 
research  for  peaceful  purposes.  We  will 
gather  information  and  develop  components 
in  the  satellite  program  which  will  be  useful 
In  other  aspects  of  space  expIoratlOB.  Our 
efforts  in  the  field  of  satellite  oommtmiea- 
tions  will  expand  our  general  body  of 
scientific  knowledge.  We  must  be  sure  lliat 
we  have  a  comprehensive  space  program 
which  wlU  eanttnne  UJB.  leadsrsb^  In  space 
technology.  We  must  also  take  evsry  pos- 
sible step  to  insure  that  the  United  Statee 
Is  the  first  nation  to  develop  the  practical 
results  of  our  space  research  program. 

The  UJ3.  communications  sateillts  pro- 
gram and  all  other  phases  of  tpaoB  soqperl- 
mentatlon  involve  systems  that  have  both 
military  and  nonmilitary  application,  li.^ 
we  are  to  have  efTective  coordination,  there 
must  be  close  cooperation  between  NASA 
and  the  D^Mrtment  of  Defense.  If  a  asp- 
arate  agency  is  establlabed  to  operate  our 
oammunlcations  satellite  system,  it  must  be 
closely  coordinated  with  both  of  these  other 
agencies.  The  overall  policy  dlractlan  for 
our  space  program  must  come  from  tbs 
President. 

As  we  examine  the  lasoss  of  national 
policy  relative  to  a  communications  satel- 
lite system,  we  xahmt  constantly  bsar  In 
mind  the  nature  of  such  a  system.  It  Is 
not  merely  an  evolutionary  dsvelopmsnt  of 
existing  communications  fadUOaa.  It  la  <ar 
more  than  a  mere  cable  in  the  akj.  It  is 
not.  as  A.T.  *  T.  and  the  other  oaalcrs 
would  have  us  believe,  simplj  an  altenoa- 
tlve  method  of  providing  the  normal  com- 
munications ssrvioes  which  now  exist.  Tbe  - 
mere  technology  Itself  has  became  a  ifiabol 
of  our  national  purpoees  aad  goals  la  the 
psaceful  exploration  of  outer  space  aad  our 
desire  to  devek^  new  technology  for  tbe 
benefit  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Consider  Just  one  example  of  what  the 
system  we  have  been  discussing  flseane  to 
the  national  policy  of  the  XTnlted  Statee. 
Tbs  US.  Information  Agency  Is  attempttag 
to  satisfy  what  It  descrlbss  as  an  Incsssaat 
and  Insatiabls  curiosity  about  tbs  United 
States  and  its  people.  That  afsaey  has  ths 
difllcult  and  frequently  delloate  Job  of  «z- 
pUf"«"g  abroad  the  polteiss  aad  praetloaB 
of  our  Govemmsnt.  The  axlsteaos  at  aa 
operational  satelUts  systsm  woold  do  saare 
than  Just  evpanrt  tbe  faciatlss  available  to 
U8IA.  It  would  make  it  peasfble  for  that 
agency  to  undertake  bcfld.  ImaflnatlTe  Bfew 
programs  designed  to  taring  the  massass  at 
freedom  to  peoples  throughout 
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Tblak,  Xor  MB«mpl«.  at  the  impaet  of  sirnnl- 
tontw,  Uw,  worldwide  coTenige  of  major 
poUttaal  evMita. 

We  muet  Km  reedy  to  use  the  facilities  of 
a  satellite  eystem  tor  aU  the  purpoeea  of  peaee 
as  soon  as  the  HTStem  becomes  technically 
feasible.  JmpnrnA  international  commu- 
nleatlosM  factlltlee  will  play  an  important 
role  In  developlnc  desired  growth  in  trade 
and  cainineroe.  in  fostering  economic  devel- 
opment in  new  nations,  and  facilitating  cul- 
tural and  sdentlfle  exchanges.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  mlnlmtae  or  deemphasize  tradi- 
tional profltmaking  attitudes  If  they  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  rapid  poeslble 
develoi»nents  in  the  field  of  satelljlte  com- 
munications. 

The  estabUshment  of  a  satellite  communi- 
cations system  will  necessitate  a  large  in- 
crease In  the  number  and  complexity  of 
international  agreements  which  must  be  ne- 
gotiated. These  negotiations  will  have  to  be 
completed  socceasfully  during  times  when 
international  tensions  are  high.  This  is 
Clearly  a  Job  for  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States.  The  State  Department,  act- 
ing in  its  traditional  role  and  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  President,  is 
the  proper  agency  for  the  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  We  cannot  afford-  to 
entrust  vital  aspects  of  our  national  policy 
to  a  private  monopoly. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
a  statement  by  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson 
dealing  with  the  {woblems  of  International 
cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space.  This  statement  was  made  on  De- 
comber  4,  1961,  in  the  Political  and  Sec\u-lty 
Ckammittee  of  tlie  United  Nations : 


"8TA' 


BT    AMBABSAOOB    STXVXNSON 


"(UJB.  Delegation  Press  Release  3875) 

"The  subject  before  this  committee  this 
morning  is,  as  you  have  indicated,  outer 
spcuse— «nd  what  we  together  decide  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  to  promote  the  exploration  end 
use  through  peaceful  cooperation. 

"This  is  year  5  in  the  age  of  space.  Al- 
ready in  4  short  years  scientific  instruments, 
then  animals,  then  men,  have  been  hxirled 
into  space  and  Into  orbit  around  the  earth. 
Within  a  few  more  yean  satellites  will  bring 
vast  new  developments  in  weather  forecast- 
ing and  in  worldwide  telephone,  radio,  and 
television  communications.  More  than  that, 
rocket  booster  capacity  will  become  sufficient 
to  launch  teams  of  men  on  Joumesrs  to  the 
moon  and  to  the  nearest  planets.  And  after 
that,  one  can  only  speculate  what  may  come 
next. 

"Unhappily  this  astounding  progress  in 
space  science  has  not  been  matched  by  com- 
parable progress  in  international  coopera- 
tion. In  the  race  of  history  social  invention 
continues  to  lag  behind  scientific  invention. 

"We  have  already  lost  valuable  time  that 
can  never  be  recovered. 

"Unices  we  act  soon  the  space  age — ^llke 
the  naval  age,  like  the  air  age,  and  the 
atomic  ager-wlll  see  waste  and  danger  be- 
yond deecrlptlon  as  a  result  of  mankind's 
inability  to  exploit  his  technical  advances 
in  a  rational  social  framework.  In  short, 
unless  we  act  soon,  we  shall  be  making  the 
4  (M  mistakes  all  over  again. 

"iWplte  the  iirgent  need  for  inunedlate 
international  action.  I  fear  that  we  come 
to  this  subject  ill-prepared  to  think  clearly 
about  it.  I  suspect  that  we  are  handicapped 
by  our  heritage  of  thought  about  the  affairs 
of  this  single  planet. 

"We  are  conditioned  to  think  in  terms  of 
nations.  Our  lives  and  concepts  are  predi- 
cated upon  states  whose  botmdaries  are  fixed 
by  oceans  and  rivers  and  mountain  ranges 
or  by  the  manmarte  lines  drawn  sharply, 
across  the  two-dimensional  and  finite  sur- 
face of  planet  Earth.  We  are  conditioned  to 
think  in  tenns  of  nations  defined  by  finite 
areas  expressed  in  finite  measurements — na- 


tions with  more  or  less  known  resources 
more   or    leas    counted    populations, 
especially  we  are  conditioned   to  think 
terms  of  national  sovereignties. 

"Such  concepts  have  no  meaningful 
plication  for  the  imexplored,  unbound^ 
and  possibly  unpopulated  reaches  of  oulKr 
space,  which  siirround  no  nation  more  thliin 
any  other  nation,  and  which  are  innocent  ^I 
the  Idea  of  national  sovereignty. 

"We  are  further  handicapped,  many  i^f 
us,  by  the  impression  that  the  exploratlC^ 
of  outer  space  is  a  matter  of  concern  only 
to  the  great  powers  because  they  alone  ha^e 
the  capacity  to  penetrate  space.  That  im- 
pression gains  force  from  the  belief  tl«^t 
outer  space  is  unrelated  to  the  day-to-dAy 
problems  of  nations  whose  energies  are  a)i- 
sorbed  by  such  earthly  dally  questions  $s 
growing  enough  food  to  feed  their  peoplOs. 

"This  impression,  I  submit.  Is  totally  and 
dangerously  wrong. 

"The  smallest  nation  represented  here  In 
the  United  Nations  is  deeply  concerned  wlfth 
this  question  before  us — and  so  Is  the  poor- 
est of  our  members.  Indeed,  they  may  hate 
far  more  to  gain  from  the  shared  benefits 
of  space  science— and  on-^fust  such  mattefs 
fS  growing  food — than  the  larger  and  ttfte 
richer  Bocletles. 

"Moreover,  the  small  nations  have  an  ovet*- 
riding  Interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  acct^ 
to  space  and  the  benefits  of  space  science 
are  not  preempted  by  a  few  nations,  th»t 
space  exploration  is  not  carried  forward  as 
a  competition  between  big-power  rivals,  thftt 
the  ideological  quarrels  which  so  unhappily 
afflict  this  planet  are  not  boosted  Into  spaj^e 
to  infect  other  planets  yet  unsullied  by  we 
quarrels  of  men. 

"Finally,  all  nations  can  play  a  part  in 
assuring  that  mankind  derives  the  maxlmil^ 
advantage  from  space  technology  in  the  htfe 
and  the  now  and  not  Just  In  the  hereafter. 
Every  nation  can  cooperate  In  the  aUocatk<>n 
of  radio  frequencies  for  space  conimunlek- 
tlons.  Every  nation  can  participate  in  glo- 
bal systems  of  weather  prediction  and  coin- 
munlcations.  I 

"In  outer  space  we  start  with  a  claftn 
slate — an  area  yet  unmarred  by  the  accumu- 
lated conflicts  and  prejudices  of  our  eartMy 
past.  We  propose  today  that  the  Unltfd 
Nations  write  on  this  slate  boldly  and  In  an 
orderly  and  a  creative  way  to  narrow  lie 
gap  between  scientific  progress  and  80<^1 
invention,  to  offer  to  all  nations,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  stage  of  their  economy  or  scleh- 
tlflc  development,  an  opportunity  to  pw- 
tlclpate  in  one  of  the  greatest  adventvities 
of  man's  existence. 

"The  United  States,  together  with  otl^r 
delegations,  today  places  before  this  coi^- 
mittee  a  program  for  cooperation  in  outer 
space — a  program  embodied  in  the  dnftft 
resolution  now  before  you.  We  look  fk)r- 
ward  to  conslTuctive  disciissions  of  th^se 
proposals — and  to  improvement  upon  thein. 
They  do  not  represent  fixed  positions,  ^e 
are  prepared  to  consider  constructive  sugges- 
tions from  any  member  of  the  committee 
so  that  the  widest  possible  measiire  of  com- 
mon agreement  may  be  reached.  But  thase 
proposals  do  represent  our  best  and  mpst 
thoughtful  effort  to  put  forward  in  gO0d 
faith  a  program  of  International  cooperatlpn 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

"OIX»AI.  SYSTEM  OF  COMirUNICATION  SATKLUSiS 

"Now  the  fotirth  part  of  the  space  program 
looks  toward  the  establishment  of  a  glciial 
system  of  conununicatlon  satellites. 

"Space  technology  has  opened  enormous 
possibilities  for  international  communloa- 
tions.  Within  a  few  years  satellites  will  miiike 
possible  a  vast  increase  in  the  control  afad 
quality  of  international  radio,  telephone,  ahd 
telegraph  traffic.  In  addition,  sonxethlbg 
new  will  be  added — the  possibility  of  relay- 
ing television  broadcasts  around  the  globf  a 


"This  fundamental  ln«akthrougb  In  com- 
munication could  affect  the  lives  at  people 
everywhere. 

"It  could  forge  new  bonds  of  mutual 
knowledge  and  \inderstandlng  between  na- 
tions. 

"It  oould  offer  a  powerful  tool  to  improve 
literacy  and  education  in  developing  areas. 

"It  coiild  support  world  weather  services 
by  speedy  transmittal  of  data. 

"It  could  enable  leaders  of  nations  to  talk 
face  to  face  on  a  convenient  and  reliable 
basis. 

"The  United  States  wishes  to  see  this  fa- 
cility made  available  to  all  states  on  a  global 
and  nondiscriminatory  basis.  We  conceive 
of  this  as  an  international  service.  We 
would  like  to  see  United  Nations  members 
not  only  use  this  service  but  also  participate 
In  Its  ownership  and  operation  if  they  so 
desire. 

"The  United  Nations  Organization  Itself 
stands  to  benefit  directly  from  the  tise  of 
satellites  both  in  communicating  with  its 
representatives  around  the  world  and  in  dis- 
seminating programs  of  information  and 
education. 

"As  an  example  of  the  potentialities  of 
such  use,  we  hope  to  have  before  long  an  ex- 
perimental satellite  which  will  transmit 
across  the  Atlantic,  for  brief  periods,  live 
television  excerpts  of  debates  in  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

"In  preparation  for  these  devel<^ments 
the  United  States  proposes  that  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  consider 
the  various  a^>ects  of  space  communication 
in  which  international  cooperation  will  be 
required.  This  will  assure  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  a  fair  oppc«i,unlty  to  ex- 
press their  views.  It  is  fMurtlcularly  impor- 
tant that  the  necessary  arrangements  be 
made  for  the  allocation  of  radio  frequencies 
for  spax;e  conununications. 

"In  order  to  enable  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  participate  in  effective  use  of  satel- 
lite communications,  the  expanded  technical 
assistance  program  and  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  should  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  requests  for  assistance  from 
less  devel<^>ed  countries  to  improve  the 
state  of  their  domestic  communications." 

Ambassador  Stevenson  has  stated  that  in 
space  we  start  with  a  clean  slate.  What  a 
tragic  thing  it  would  be  for  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  if  we  were  to  take 
this  clean  slate  and  write  across  the  very 
top  of  it  all  the  evils  of  private  monopoly. 

For  good  reason,  the  original  administra- 
tion bill,  S.  2814,  provided  that  the  private 
satellite  corporation  which  was  proposed 
therein  should  not  enter  into  negotiations 
with  any  international  agency,  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  entity  without  a  prior  notifica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  State.  That  bill 
went  on  to  provide  that  the  Department  of 
State  would  conduct  or  supervise  such  ne- 
gotiations. It  also  stated  that  all  agree- 
ments and  arrangements  with  any  such 
agency,  government,  or  entity  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  private  communications  carriers 
fought  very  vigorously  to  have  this  provision 
removed.  They  argued  long  and  loud  that 
the  communications  satellite  system  had  no 
new  political,  economic,  or  social  implica- 
tions that  necessitated  any  change  in  their 
normal  pattern  of  doing  bxisiness.  It  was 
their  contention  that  their  experience  in 
negotiating  simple  bilateral  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  to  provide  normal  existing 
communications  services  qualified  them  to 
conduct  all,  or  virtually  all,  of  the  negotia- 
tions necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a 
worldwide  satellite  communications  system. 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  oonmiunica- 
tions  carriers  have  played  down  the  signif- 
icance of  this  wonderful  new  development  in 
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their  efforts  to  eliminate  from  aQ  of  the  pro- 
posed bills  any  provision  which  would  have 
recognised  the  In^^ortant  role  oC  foreign 
policy  and  the  national  interest. 

The  substitute  provlaiofi  wldob  now  ap- 
pears in  the  bill  reported  out  at  the  Com- 
merce Committee  provldee  only  for  notifle*- 
tlon  of  the  State  Department  of  negottatkms 
entered  into  liy  the  private  corporation. 
The  corporation  is  supposed  to  advise  the 
Department  of  State  with  regard  to  rele- 
vant foreign  policy  oonslderattom.  Appar- 
ently the  determination  of  what  are  rele- 
vant foreign  policy  conslderattons  is  to  be 
made  by  the  private  corporation  rather  than 
the  State  Department. 

The  corporation  may  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  assist  in  negotiations  if  it 
feels  that  such  assistanes  is  necessary,  and 
the  bill  states  that  the  Dspartment  shall 
render  such  assistance  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. In  effect,  then,  this  leaves  the  corpora- 
tion free  to  handle  all  negotiations  with 
foreign  governments  it  chooses  to  handle  but 
gives  it  the  right  to  claim  State  Department 
assistance  if  for  some  reason  it  should  en- 
counter any  dilBeultlas  while  operating  on 
its  own.  The  State  Department  has  been 
effectively  removed  and  the  corporation  given 
the  free  tiand  which  the  carriers  have  sought 
for  It  all  along. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
be  permitted  to  make  necessary  changes 
and  correct  technical  errors  in  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  1  minute  and  a  haU 
remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  all  Senators 
with  whom  I  have  fought  on  this  side  of 
the  question,  opposing  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  printed  in  the  Rscobd  an  ex- 
pression by  Franklin  Delano  Rooseyelt 
in  his  tribute  to  George  W.  Norrls  on 
September  29,   1932.  at  McCo(4c.  Nebr. 

I  hold  with  respect  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues the  opinion  on  our  side  of  the 
question  which  was  expressed  by  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  of  George  W. 
Norris.  I  shall  take  the  time  to  read  only 
two  paragraphs,  and  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoan.  E^>eaking  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  America  and  Norris, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  said: 

I  should  like  them  to  read  the  able  and 
heroic  fight  on  behalf  at  the  average  citi- 
zen which  he  has  made  during  his  lonely 
and  honorable  career.  I  should  like  them 
to  know  Uiat  sometimes  he  has  made  this 
fight  with  his  party,  and  sometimes — as 
now — against  the  leader  of  his  party. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  espedaUy  it  has  been  an  unselfish 
fight,  and  directed  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
little  feUow  who  has  the  fewest  friends  in 
high  places,  and  that  too  often  It  Is  the  lltUe 
fellow  who  has  been  forgotten  by  his  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  speech  be  printed  at 


this  point  In  the  Rbooed.  as  taken  from 
the  foreword  of  "Integrity,  the  Life  of 
George  W.  Norris,"  by  the  late  Senator 
Ridiard  L.  Neuberger  and  Stephen  B. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 
FtAmcuw    DnjkMO    Rooskvklt's   TSibotb  to 

QwomBM  W.  Nouns  on  Skptembxb  29.  19S3, 

AT  MCCOOK,  NXBB. 

We  should  remember  that  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  history  asks  the  answer  to  ques- 
tions which  are  not  concerned  so  much  with 
What  you  knd  I.  in  these  modem  days,  call 
ballyhoo,  or  headllnfw.  as  they  are  with  much 
simpler  fundamentals. 

History  asks.  "Did  the  man  have  integ- 
rity?" 

"Did  the  man  have  unselfishness?** 

"Did  the  man  have  courage?" 

"Did  the  man  have  consistencyt'* 

And  if  the  individual  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  historic  microscope  measured  up  to  an 
affirmative  answer  to  these  questions,  then 
history  has  set  him  down  as  great  indeed 
in  the  pages  of  all  the  years  to  come. 

There  are  few  statesmen  in  America  today 
who  so  definitely  and  clearly  measure  up 
to  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  four  ques- 
tions as  does  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, Oeorge  W.  Norris.  In  his  rare  ease. 
hiBtorj  has  already  written  the  verdict. 

Not  you  alone  in  Nebraska,  but  we  in  every 
part  of  the  Nation,  give  full  recognition  to 
his  Integrity,  to  his  tmselfishness,  to  his 
courage,  and  to  ills  consistency.  He  stands 
forth — whether  we  agree  with  him  on  all 
the  little  details  en'  not — he  stands  forth  as 
the  very  perfect,  gentle  knight  of  American 
progressive  ideals. 

I  am  hoping  that  at  this  moment  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls — thousands  of  first 
voters — are  listening  to  my  words,  for  I 
should  like  them  to  give  some  thought  and 
some  study  to  the  very  remarkable  public 
service  of  the  man  in  whose  hometown  I  now 
stand. 

I  should  like  them  to  read  of  the  able  and 
herotc  fight  on  behalf  of  the  average  dtl- 
sen  which  he  has  made  during  his  lonely 
and  honorable  career.  I  should  like  than  to 
know  that  sometimes  he  has  made  this 
fight  with  his  party,  and  sometimes — as 
now — against  the  leader  of  his  party. 

I  should  like  them  to  know  that  always 
he  has  been  thinking  of  the  rights  and  wel- 
fars  of  the  average  citlaen,  of  the  fanner, 
the  laborer,  the  small  businessman — ^yes. 
and  of  the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  those 
who  have  been  horn  to  or  have  acquired 
greater  wealth. 

But  especially  it  has  hten  an  unselfish 
fight,  and  directed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
little  fellow  who  has  the  fewest  friends  in 
high  places,  and  that  too  often  it  is  the 
little  fellow  who  has  been  forgotten  by  his 
Government. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  eldest  of  us  all  on  our  side  of  the 
question,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  minoifi  [Mr.  Douglas]  deserves 
a  special  tribute.  Unlike  that  great 
himianitarian  Governor  of  Illinois  Alt- 
gelt.  Senator  Pattl  Douglas  will  be  no 
"Eagle  Forgotten."  His  fsune  and  work 
here  will  live  as  long  as  the  Senate  exists. 
In  the  long  roll  of  history,  a  man's  ac- 
cMnpIishments  are  measured  by  what  he 
does  for  people,  not  for  what  he  does  to 
people.  Paul  Douglas  does  things  for 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  dated  August 


13. 19«2.  together  with  the  eodofure,  b» 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RaocttB. 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  lettar 
cmd  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscobs,  as  follows: 

iNinPEintarcB.  Mo.. 

Augutt  IS,  19*2. 

Hon.  TLALTB.  TABaOBOTTOR, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wtuhington.  DS3. 

DBAS  Sknatob:  I  more  than  appreciated 
your  telegrams  of  August  9  and  10,  regard- 
ing my  Btatemecy^  on  the  "giveaway"  pro- 
gram, which  seems  to  be  now  In  prograss. 

I  hope  things  will  work  out  so  the  U& 
Oovemment  will  continue  to  own  the  eon- 
trol  on  that  situation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hsaav  8.  T^uxaw. 

Pkxss  Rklkass  or  Augdst  18, 1982 

When  I  arrived  in  Washlngtoo.  Thursday 
morning,  Aiigust  0.  1B63. 1  was  met.  as  usual. 
by  many  of  my  reporter  friends.  They  had 
at  least  a  doeen  microphones  set  up.  In  front 
of  which  they  asked  me  the  usual  queaticmB. 

One  question  seemed  to  Interest  them  very 
much.  It  was,  "What  do  you  think  of  the 
Senate  fiUbuster  on  the  bm  to  give  away 
the  space  communicatloDs  program  to  pri- 
vate control?" 

liy  reply  was  that  I  am  against  It.  Thm 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  fur- 
nished between  SOS  and  SSO  billion  to  de- 
velop it  without  Injury  to  so-called  private 
enterprise. 

That  has  been  done  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
development  and  the  Northwest  Power  PooL 
How  far  could  we  have  proceeded  In  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  power  if  there  had 
l>een  no  TVA  and  no  power  pool  In  the 
Northwest. 

The  special  interests  have  been  busy  trying 
to  ruin  both  those  projects.  Now  they  are 
as  usual  working  on  the  greatest  power  con- 
trol in  history:  the  power  of  atomic  energy. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  lay  the  keel  of  the 
first  ship  powered  by  atomic  energy.  It  was 
a  success.  This  power  wlU  be  a  success  fof 
the  future  development,  of  all  the  power 
necessary  in  this  world  toft  heat,  light,  and 
energy. 

Why  tie  it  up  in  a  way  so  the  so-called  spe- 
cial interests  can  tax  future  generations.  TUs 
people  as  a  whole  paid  for  its  devtiapsnent. 
They  should  have  the  benefit. 

That  benefit  can  be  obtained  from  this 
great  discovery  and  it  diould  not  be  given 
away.  The  people  who  pay  taaes  have  paid 
for  it  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  benefit. 

The  pending  bill  would  give  away  the 
people's  ownership. 

That  was  tried  at  Muscle  Shoals  In  Ala- 
bama at  the  Dixon-Tates  pi'ogram  for  the 
purpose  of  its  possibly  ruining  TVA. 

It  was  successful  in  hampering  the  North- 
west Power  Pool  when  Hells  Canyon  was 
given  away. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  should  keep  the  ownership 
and  control  of  this  great  disoovery,  financed 
and  proven  as  practical  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  Statee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  among  the  greatest  unsung 
heroes  in  this  fight  are  many  of  the 
stockholders  of  A.T.  It  T.  who  have  sup- 
ported us.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rsookb 
a  letter  I  have  received  f rem  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Dies,  of  Kerrville,  Tex.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize,  by  reading  them,  tiro 
sentences  from  the  letter: 

Now,  I  am  a  widow  and  a  substantial  park 
of  my  income  is  from  A.T.  At  T.  stock,  but  Z 
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ttili  iwopoid  glTeunj  1b 
fair  or  Joat  «r  to  tta*  bMi  InUiert  a<  our 
oMBtlj.  TOim  A.T.  *  T.  1*  BiAking  mooBy 
^nA  ^ifttm  gMMCooB  diTldsiuU  to  lt>  stock- 
boldera  and  they  abould  not  have  a  moiuv- 
oly  OQ  worldwide  communications  Into  the 
deTeloptBBBt  of  whteb  mlUiozu  of  public 
funds  hare  bean  poured. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RsccMto, 
as  follows: 

KBaavnxB,  T^x. 

Jvig  19. 1992. 
Son.  Ralph  Yiamywaaaa, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WathtnfUm,  D.O. 

DBAS  im.  Yabboboucb:  X  underrtand  the 
bill  to  turn  over  the  entire  Ttel-Star  develop- 
ment to  the  Mnerlean  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  has  passed  the  House  and  will  now  come 
before  the  Senate. 

X  have  read  an  article  In  a  recent  iwue  of 
the  Nation,  and  alio  I  heard  Senator  Kx>- 
munra  In  a  TV  debate,  both  on  the  same 
subject, 

Now,  X  am  a  widow  and  a  substantial  part 
of  my  income  la  from  A.T.  ft  T.  stock,  but 
I  cannot  feel  that  this  proposed  give-away 
U  fair  or  Just  or  to  the  best  interest  of  our 
country.  The  A.T.  &  T.  Is  making  money 
and  paying  generous  dividends  to  its  stock- 
holders and  they  should  not^have  a  monop- 
oly on  world-wide  communi&tlons  into  the 
development  of  which  millions  of  public 
fxmds  have  been  poured. 

I  wotild  like  to  have  your  views  on  this 
subject. 


Yours  wy  truly. 


Floksnck  Dm. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  received  other  messages  from 
other  stockholders  of  the  A.T.  &  T.  sup- 
porting our  position. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  flrom  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  for  30  seconds  on  a  question  of 
personal  privilege. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
less  time  is  yielded  to  the  Senator,  I 
must  object 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Pre^dent, 
will  the  Senatcn:  from  CMclah(»na  s^eld 
me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  win  yield  my  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  do^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  served  with 
him  on  the  Commerce  Committee  when 
It  considered  the  bin.  He  had  amend- 
ments which  contained  better  language 
than  that  now  in  the  bill.  He  sought  to 
provide  the  President  with  the  power 
to  appoint  five  directors.  That  would 
have  Improved  the  bUl.  He  sought  to 
strengthen  Uie  bill  in  a  number  of  ways. 
But  repiicsentatives  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  other 


departmeniB  of  the  Government  eaae 
before  the  coHunlttee  to  pull  the  rug  ottt 
from  voder  him  every  time  he  tried  fo 
make  a  real  «»rt>stanttel  improvement 
in  It. 

I  think  this  is  a  bad  bill,  a  very  b«d 
bill,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  havlsig 
the  rug  pulled  out  from  under  him  t)y 
numerous  Government  departments,  tt^e 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  haife 
been  able  to  report  a  much  better  b)!! 
to  the  Senate.    He  wanted  to.  < 

I  thank  the  leadership  for  the  cour- 
tesies It  has  extended  to  me.  We  haite 
had  a  very  sharp  fight,  and  a  hard  otje. 
But  my  opinion  is  unchanged.  I  thll^c 
I  am  right.  I  thank  the  80  members 
of  the  opposition — perhaps  they  number 
more  by  now — and  for  the  unifoiin 
courtesy  each  of  them  has  shown  n^e, 
regardless  of  how  sharply  we  fought  tl|ie 
case. 

I  cloire  by  reading  a  sentence  fro^ 
a  speech  I  heard  on  this  Senate  floor 
March  30.  1960.  by  Prime  Minister  Har- 
old Macmillan,  whose  mother  was  in 
American : 

I  was  brought  up  hy  my  iQother  to  regsf  d 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  ae  the  high- 
est point  of  human  felicity  and  dignity  ttiat 
It  Is  possible  to  attain. 

Mr.  President,  in  their  courtesy  to 
each  other  in  this  hard  and  sometiniies 
bitterly  fought  fight  with  feelings  hi^h 
and  nerves  on  edge,  I  think  Senators  have 
given  some  measure  of  proof  of  that 
very  generous  statement  by  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presldeltit, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yiel^l? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  I 
have  heard  many  compliments  paid  this 
afternoon  to  the  distinguished  senlpr 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pii|s- 
TORE.]  I  wish  to  join  without  athy 
reservation  whatever  in  those  compli- 
ments.    He  has  done  a  magnificent  job. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committjee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  I 
also  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oklja- 
hmna  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  would  pay  my  respects  to 
him  in  my  own  time,  except  for  the  fiict 
that  I  have  no  time  left.  j 

During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  before 
our  committee,  the  great  chairman,  tjhe 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  took  painsj^to 
go  over  the  bill  very  carefully  with  all  tjhe 
witnesses  fr.Hn  the  executive  brattich 
and  with  all  the  other  witnesses.  A^  a 
result,  we  now  are  about  to  vote  on  a 
better  bill  than  we  would  have  had  tn 
the  absence  of  his  diligence  and  his  da- 
pacity.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  pn 
behalf  of  the  entire  committee,  I  exptfess 
my  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  to  hfjm. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vi$ry 
grateful  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  must  say  that  I  did 
not  know  this  was  what  I  was  yielding 
for.  However,  I  would  still  have  yiwd- 
ed  to  him  if  I  had  known  it  was  for  lijiat 
purpose.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  Join  in 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
land  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  to  the  dlsl 
gulshed  Senator  from  Washington  [ 
Magmttson]  . 


Mr.  Preddent,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry.   

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tes from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  How  much  time  have  I 
left?  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Fifty-three 
and  one-half  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
use  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time, 
but  I  feel  better  to  know  tliat  it  is  avail- 
able.    [Laughter.] 

If  I  were  going  to  use  that  time,  It 
would  be  to  pay  tribute  to  the  scores  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  throughout 
this  long  fight  have  been  at  their  poets 
of  duty,  and  tiave  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  battle,  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, have  participated  in  the  winning 
of  one  of  the  greatest  fights  ever  waged 
in  the  UJ5.  Senate.  That  tribute  is  to 
our  great  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], to  the  majority  whip  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  who  has  marched  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  this  battle  to  bring  this  bill  to 
this  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  make 
quite  a  speech  this  afternoon.  The 
Chair  has  seen  a  number  of  Senators 
speak  to  me  during  the  last  hour  and 
one-half,  when  they  saw  the  reading 
stand  on  my  desk.  They  have  asked  me 
how  long  I  would  speak.  First.  I  said  I 
would  speak  45  minutes.  Then  I  took 
off  5  minutes  for  each  of  the  next  seven 
Senators  who  asked  that  question  of  me. 
So  now  I  am  down  to  10  minutes:  and 
I  shall  try  not  to  exceed  that  amount 
of  time. 

A  while  ago  the  distingushed  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kxfauver]  said 
that  this  is  the  first  time  m  the  history 
of  our  Government  that  technology  de- 
veloped by  the  Government  is  being 
made  available  to  private  industry.  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Senator  fr(xn  Tennessee  was  either  sin- 
cere or  serious  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment, for  this  Government  has  been 
making  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  private  industry  ever  since  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was 
first  established.  When  the  First  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  met,  after 
our  Government  was  formed,  the  first 
bill  passed  by  those  distinguished  states- 
men of  long  ago  was  an  appropriation  bill 
to  pay  their  salaries  and  expenses  as 
they  traveled  to  and  from  the  session  of 
Congress  and  while  they  were  attending 
the  session.  Certainly  that  was  a  high 
order  of  statesmanship  on  their  part, 
and  I  commend  them  for  their  very  wise, 
frugal,  and  timely  action. 

The  next  bill  which  was  passed  at  that 
first  session  of  Congress  was  one  to 
make  it  p>ossible  for  Government  funds 
to  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  from  one  point  in  our  then  very 
small  country  to  another  point  in  it.  In 
order  to  promote  private  enterprise  and 
industry  and  transportation.  Thereby 
began  the  nearly  two  centuries  of  pro- 
grams, made  possible  by  Government  co- 
operation. In  developing  a  better  en- 
vironment for  private  enterprise. 
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Today,  we  have  In  our  country  what  is 
called  the  Tennesse  Valley  Authority — 
one  of  the  great  developments  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  I  have  proven 
my  devotion  to  It  by  the  battles  I  have 
fought  cm  this  floor  to  give  it  the  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  serve  that  area  and  to  develop 
its  services  tn  that  area,  as  well  as  to 
limit  it  to  that  area;  and  there  is  no 
agency  of  our  Govemm«it  which  exem- 
plifies more  dramatically  the  fact  that 
this  Government  participates  in  provid- 
ing the  benefits  of  research  to  private 
enterprise  tn  this  country. 

The  TVA  makes  the  results  of  its  re- 
search programs  available  to  industry, 
without  charge.  In  fact,  it  goes  beyond 
merely  giving  away  this  technology.  It 
has  underway  extensive  programs  to  en- 
courage use  of  the  Information  it  gives 
away.  Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  fact 
book  on  TVA  operations  concerning  the 
record  this  great  agency  has  established 
in  the  development  of  fertilizer  tech- 
nology: 

How  TVA  operations  benefit  industry  1* 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  concentrated 
Buperphoephate,  the  first  material  on  which 
TVA  worked  oooperaUvely  with  SUte  ooUeges 
and  extension  scrvloes.  In  calendar  year 
1936.  the  first  fuU  year  at  production  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  VJB.  output  was  only  91.000 
tons,  of  which  TVA  {vorlded  36.000  tons.  In 
fiscal  year  1040.  U3.  output  was  aUnoet  600.- 
000  tons,  of  whUsh  TVA  suppUed  Ite  peak 
production  of  nearly  180,000  tons.  As  in- 
dustry further  developed  the  capacity  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  concentrated  superphos- 
phate. TVA.  following  Its  established  policy, 
reduced  ite  own  prod\ictlon.  In  fiscal  1048. 
when  TVA  stopped  making  this  product. 
UJB.  producUoo  of  ooticentrated  superphos- 
phate was  more  than  1300.000  tons.  Am- 
monium nitrate  production  shows  similar 
trends. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  a  give- 
away. I  should  like  to  document  that 
statonent;  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  laland  [Mr.  PastoksI  has 
already  made  one  of  the  most  compelling 
statements  on  it  which  could  be  made, 
and  I  shall  not  go  further. 

With  reference  to  the  research  which 
has  been  done  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone li  Telegr«>h  Corp.,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  in  addition  to  spending 
approximately  $50  million  on  Telstar.  it 
has  spent  tn  excess  of  $1  billion  for  re- 
search and  development  in  fields  closely 
related  to  the  satellite  oommimlcaUons 
sjrstem  development  In  that  connec- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  statement  in  regard  to  what  A.T.  ft 
T.  has  done  in  this  regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MmoaANSTTM  or  AtrcTTsr  16.  1962 

To:  Senator  Kns. 
Prom:  Everard  Smith,  Jr. 

Subject:  Cost  of  Telstar  project  to  A.T.  it  T. 
In  a  letter  to  Senator  Macnttson  dated 
AprU  19,  1903.  and  signed  by  Mr.  Dlngman. 
executive  vice  president.  AT.  A  T..  It  was 
stated  thhi  the  Telstar  experimental  satel- 
lite project,  which  consisted  of  orbiting  an 
experimental  active  satemte  and  the  pro- 
vision Off  a  oompletely  operable  ground  sta- 
tion at  Andover,  Maine,  had  required  ex- 
penditures of  about  $45  mUlion  that  were 
directly  allocable  to  that  Job  since  Its  In- 


ception in  1001.  Considerably  more  would 
be  required  to  complete  the  project. 

Since  that  letter  It  has  been  estimated 
that  an  additional  $6  mUllon  has  been 
spent  by  A.T.  A  T.  with  respect  to  this 
project.  Included  in  this  |50  millioa  is 
the  cost  of  the  Andover  facility,  estimated 
at  610  mUUon  with  an  additional  64  mU- 
Uon  req\ilred  for  a  tle-ln  line  which  was 
necessary  In  order  to  make  the  facility 
operable. 

Mr.  Dlngman  went  on  to  say  that  Insofar 
as  the  basic  components,  without  which  the 
communications  system  would  not  be  pos- 
sible, were  concerned  the  BeU  System  has 
spent  tl.4  billion  of  Its  own  money  for 
reeearch  and  development  and  that  over  61 
bUllon  of  this  total  was  for  reeearch  and 
development  In  fields  closely  pertinent  to 
the  sateUite  communications  system  de- 
velopment. 

With  respect  to  the  Telstar  launch  and 
the  coste  paid  to  NASA  by  A.T.  A  T.,  A.T.  ft  T. 
agreed  to  pay  In  advance  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  launch.  This  was  done  on 
February  16,  1963.  approximately  6  months 
prior  to  the  launch  date  and  A.T.  ft  T.  paid 
a  total  of  63.680.983.  The  breakdown  is  In- 
cluded below. 

Ettimated  Telatar  launch  and  other  co*U 
paid  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdminiatratUm  by  the  American 
Telephone  dk  Telegraph  Co. 

VKHICLX    AMD    LATTNCH    COSTS 

Launch         vehicle,         including 

modifications 61,471.000 

Vehicle    transportaUon 30.000 

lAunch  crew  services 760,000 

Guidance   servlcee 180,000 

Total  oosta.  Delta  vehicle 

and  launch 2.431,000 

OTHKB  COSTS 

1.  Range  and  associated  services: 

(a)  Propellants 8.100 

(b)  SuppUes 1,000 

(c)  Overtime 13,000 

(d)  Work  orders _ 10.000 

(e)  All  other  charges 2,700 

(f)  Dociunentary        photo- 

graphic services S,  000 

(g)  Reduction   of  data  col- 

lected by  range 12, 000 

Total 47.800 


KtUmated  TeUtar  Umneh  and  o^er  eosti 
paid  to  the  National  Aenmanttat  mmd 
Space  Administration  by  tha  Awtarioan 
Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.— OontlaiMd 


3.  Field  project  branch  expenses: 

(a)   Salaries   and  wages   (14 

engineers,     4     tech- 

nicians, and  4  cleri- 

cal)   

19,800 

(b)   Overtime 

8.400 

(c)   Travel,   Cape   Canaveral 

to  District  of  Colum- 

bU,  re  planning  and 

work  group  meetings. 

6  tripe  4-5  man-days 

each 

1,000 

(d)   Contract  coste    (telem- 

etry,  technical   writ- 

ers, etc.) 

18.600 

Total 

87.700 

S.  Faculties  modifications.   Cape 

Canaveral,  A.T.  ft  T.ls  |»ro 

rata  share  of  total  cost: 

(a)  Antenna  tower  stiffen- 

ing  

8,900 

(b)  Antenna  boreslght  pole- 

600 

Total 

8.600 

4.  Ooddard   space   flight  center 

expenses: 

(a)  Salaries   and   wages    (4 

3    technleal.    and    1 

dvical) 

•6,882 

Ooddard  space   flifl^t   centv 
expenses — Oonttnued 
(b)  Ttavel: 

(1)  District  or  Co- 
lumbia to  Mur- 
ray mil.  IXJ., 
tat  oonsolta- 
tloo  on  satel- 
lite (trips.  68; 
nuui     -    days 

117) 

-t2)  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to 
R  u  m  f  o  r  d, 
Maine,  retra<*- 
ing  equip- 
ment (trips. 
8;  man-days. 
21 

Dlstnct  of  Co- 
lumbia to  Cape 
Canaveral.  Ila., 
vehicle  laondi 
su  pervlskm 
(trips.  6;  man- 
days.  19) 

Distnct  of  Co- 
lumbia to  San- 
ta Moplea, 
Calif.,  re  ve- 
hicle (trips.  1; 
man-days.  4). 

Total.  OYavel. 


84.828 


(«) 


1. 


(4) 


88T 


6.«M 


Total 48. 888 

6.  Tracking  and  telemetry 118.400 

6.  Magnetic     tapes 8.000 

Total  other  costs 


Total  estimated  coats 3.680.082 

No«.— This  amotmt  was  MUed  to  A.T.  ft  T. 
and  chedc  for  the  entire  amount  waa  da- 
posited  in  the  Treasury  on  February  16. 1882. 
^proximately  6  months  in  advanM  of 
launch  date  on  July  10. 1062. 

At  present,  the  actual  costs  are  being  ma- 
cumulated  under  NASA's  accounting  sys- 
tem. As  provided  in  the  agreement  A.T.  ft  T. 
will  pay  actual  cost.  The  requlrwl  adjust- 
ment will  probably  not  exceed  3  or  2  pereant 
and  wm  t>e  settled  by  supplementary  pay- 
ment or  by  refund  as  necessary. 

At  the  present  time  the  actual  costs  are 
being  acciunulated  under  NASA's  account- 
ing system  and  as  provided  in  the  original 
agreement.  A.T.  ft  T.  wm  pay^  the  actual 
coat.  It  U  estimated  that  the  adjustment 
wm  probably  not  exceed  2  or  8  percent  and 
will  be  settled  by  tither  supplementary  pay- 
ment or  by  refimd  as  necessary. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  had  in- 
tended to  go  rather  fully  into  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  without 
paying  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doveuui]. 
One  of  the  cherished  privileges  I  have 
had  as  a  Member  of  the  Soiate  has  been 
Jousting,  on  this  floor  and  off  It,  witli  the 
great  Senator  from  Illinois.  Lei  me 
say — as  I  have  often  said  before— that  I 
admire  him  for  his  courage,  his  InteDee- 
tual  integrity,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
ideals. 

Mr.  President,  the  highest  attribute  » 
human  b^ng  can  have  Is  reverence  ct 
his  Ood.  Next  to  that,  in  my  Judgment, 
are  patriotism,  courage,  and  loyalty.  I 
think  the  great  Senator  from  lUinolB  has 
all  of  them.    But  he  and  I  disagree  onoe 
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la  iryMV  on.  phikMOpliie  and  Oflnntntft 

this  Hoar,  la  a  momoit  of  imreetniined 
enttamiaaB,  be  lefeiied  to  tlie  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  as  the  vncrowned  king 
of  the  Senate. 

I  recognize  timt  that  is  a  httle  of  a 
delicate  subject  for  me  to  dtscoss.  but  I 
would  not  be  entirely  fair  to  myself,  nor 
to  my  colleagues,  if  I  did  not  correct  that 
statement.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  not  tmcrofwned  in  this  body.  He 
has  been  crowned  every  year  since  he 
has  been  here,  by  none  other  than  the 
Senator  from  Bhnois — and  each  time 
with  a  crown  of  thorns.  [lAughter.] 
And  there  are  the  scarc^  now,  that  bear 
evidence  of  the  verity  of  that  statement. 

But  in  his  unrestrained  enthusiasm 
yesterday,  be  not  only  mistakenly  re- 
ferred to  me  as  one  uncrowned;  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  his  most  eloquent  mo- 
ments he  did  somethtns  to  himself  that 
no  other  human  beizig  could  do.  We  all 
know  of  hia  devotion  to  the  principles 
and  to  the  creed  of  his  great  religion 
and  to  the  peaceful  ideals  that  are  as 
mnch  a  part  of  them  as  that  noble  brow 
and  that  snow-white  hair.  Yet  he  un- 
frocked himself  right  on  the  Senate  floor. 
He  said: 

ZX  you  cbarg*  lae  wltk  inconsistency,  I 
wffl  have  to  SBy  tttat  tiw  harsh  experiences 
9t  ttk*  Senate  have  taught  me  that  in  this 
world,  and  m  the  Senate,  one  must  preserve 
and  uUUaa  weapons  of  the  flesh  if  one  is  to 
d«rfipnd  the  freedoni  of  the  spirit. 

Now.  coming  from  as  peaceful  a  soiil 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  Is  a 
■tatement  that  does  not  do  him  jiistice, 
because  at  all  times  he  has  been  moti- 
vated and  activated  by  the  kindest  senti- 
ment* for  Semrtoffa  in  this  body,  and  no 
one  has  becB  more  the  beneficiary  of 
them  ttian  tint  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

But  I  would  like  to  observe  this:  Ever 
since  I  have  been  here,  the  Senator  from 
minols  has  been  working  and  praying 
for  doture  In  the  Senate,  and  k)  and 
bdMid.  he  and  others  finally  saw  it 
acUeved.  And  I  believe  he  was  the  un- 
imppieKt  Senator  on  the  floor.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mjr.  President,  it  reminds  me  of  what 
my  fatter  used  to  say:  '*Son,  be  careful 
what  you  try  to  do— you  are  liable  to 
succeed."  [Laugbter.I  "Why,"  he 
sakl,  "be  careful  what  you  pray  for — 
yoiH'  prayers  may  be  answoed."  And 
he  told  me  the  story  of  an  old  Baptist 
deacon  drivtog  down  a  country  lanie  in 
early  Oklahoma  history,  when  the  only 
roads  were  heavy  dirt  or  deep  sand.  In 
an  old  model  T  Ford.  It  stalled.  After 
awbUe  his  preacher  came  by  and  saw 
his  deacon  there  by  his  stalled  auto- 
mobile. 

He  said,  'TMther  Deacon,  what  Is  thy 
trodltle?"  The  deacon  said.  '*I  have  run 
down  the  battery  on  this  car  trying  to 
start  It.  I  have  run  myself  down  trying 
to  crank  It.  And  I  cant  get  it  to  run." 
The  pieaeber  said.  *^rotber  Deacon, 
have  you  tried  everything  in  the  world?" 
The  deifoon  said,  "Yea^  Brother  Pastor,  I 
have.**  The  preacher  said.  "Have  you 
prayed?"  The  deoooa  said.  "No.  I  have 
noL"  "WdU"  the  preaebemld,  "let  us 
pray- 

Bo  tbcar  knelt  tbMce  4H1  a  hot  afternoon 
in  that  saad  by  that  old  car.    II  was  hot 


enough  to  fry  an  egg.   They  prayed,  and 
they  rose.    The  deacon  got  buck. 
the  car,  put  his  foot  on  the  si 
tamed  the  motcnr  over  one  time,, the 
nitton  caught  and  the  engine  stalled.' 

The  deacon  looked  around  with  the 
kind  of  smile  the  Senator  from 
should  have  had  when  cloture  was  fini 
invcriced.  He  started  off  down  the  rc4d 
in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  Baptist 
leaned  up  against  a  tree,  wiped  the  swe^t 
off  his  brow,  and  said.  "Well.  I'll 
damned."  [Laxighter.l  "Be  careftul 
what  you  try  to  do — you  are  liable  ^o 
succeed." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
of  rtiuctance  that  I  refrain  from  deliv- 
ering the  eloquent  message  I  had  p] 
pared  in  defense  of  and  in  support 
this  bin.  but  the  passing  of  time  is 
exorable.  and  I  agreed  with  the  majod 
leader  that  I  would  not  take  more 
a  certain  time,  I  agreed  with  the  Senatpr 
from  Rhode  Island  that  I  would  not  ta^e 
more  than  a  certain  amoimt  of  time, 
and,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  do  sa 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  HIESIDENT.  The  Senatpr 
from  Oregon  has  4  minutes  remainitig. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  American  flags  fly- 
ing over  the  Capitol,  the  Senate  Ofljce 
Buildings,  and  the  White  House  shoi^ld 
be  lowered  symbolically  to  half  mast  as 
the  roll  is  about  to  be  called  on  tbis 
bin.  The  bill  wlH  do  Irrevocable  dam- 
age to  the  American  people  for  decaqes 
to  come,  unless  it  is  repealed. 

In  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  this  morning  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
ported as  saying,  "We  cannot  afEord  end- 
less debate  and  delay." 

Mr.  President,  my  answer  to  the 
President's  gratuitous  remaric  is  that  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  democrajic 
processes  in  America  cannot  afford  de- 
nial of  full  and  adequate  debate  on  ev«ry 
bUl  and  all  amoidments  to  it  that  come 
before  the  Senate 

I  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  almost  all  of  the  issues  on 
which  he  takes  a  stand.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  supporting  his  reelection  Fin 
1964.  But.  in  my  judgment,  the  PrQ$i- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  his  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  are  dead  wrong  on 
this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  the  President 
has  blackened  his  record  by  not  protect- 
ing the  gag  rule  technique  that  has  bejen 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  order  to  raje- 
vent  full  debate  on  this  bill  that  dbes 
such  wrong  to  the  public  interest. 

It  is  not  only  a  monopoly  bill;  it  14  a 
cartel  bill,  as  was  so  aptly  described  by 
the  great  international  lawyer  Ben 
Cohen  hetore  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  is  the  first  cartel  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

I  point  out  to  the  President  and  bis 
leadership  that  cartelism  cannot  be 
squared  with  economic  freedom,  or  {po- 
litical freedom,  eitho'. 

It  Is  a  giveaway  bill,  as  evidenced  by 
^e  fact  that  without  this  bin  the  aaitl- 
trust  laws  would  stand  in  the  way  of  ^e 
corporation  created  by  this  bill  seeking  to 
exercise  the  powers  that  this  bill  givesj  to 
them. 

It  is  a  gifeaway  bill,  as  was  so  apjtly 
stated  by  that  great  fliAiting  ex-Prtfsi- 
dent,  Harry  Trtiman,  of  mdependeajce, 
Mo. 


It  is  a  giveaway  filled  with  subsidies 
for  the  monopoly  created  by  the  bill. 
There  Is  the  $9.5  billion  subsidy  of  space 
researcli.  over  $500  million  of  which  has 
gone  directly  into  communications  sat- 
ellites, and  the  subsidy  of  continuing 
billions  in  research  which  NASA  will 
conduct,  and  this  one  single  monopoly 
corporation  will  get  possession  of  free  of 
charge.  There  is  the  subsidy  of  double 
payment  on  the  corporation's  bonds  and 
the  subsidy  of  commercial  profits  on 
"freedom  programs"  of  the  USIA  and 
other  Government  usage.  Including  that 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  bill 
is  honeycombed  with  shocking  subsidies 
which  might  easily  have  been  refined  out 
of  it  through  debate. 

As  testified  by  Edward  Murrow.  if  we 
were  to  send  USIS  programs  as  they  are 
now  sent  to  the  world,  they  would  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $900  million  a 
year. 

We  ought  to  be  doubling  and  trip- 
ling— yes.  Increasing  even  more — the 
sending  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world  these  programs  of  freedom, 
if  we  are  to  win  this  great  contest  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom.  And 
yet  this  bill  would  put  a  profit  dollar  in 
the  way  of  the  American  taxpayer  in  our 
battle  against  world  commimism. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  make  it 
Impossible  to  protect  ccmpeUtlon.  which 
Is  the  very  essence  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  this  coimtry.  This  bin  will 
eliminate  for  all  time  from  international 
conipetltion.  those  carriers  which  are  not 
among  the  selected  9  or  10  covered 
by  the  monopoly  created  by  this  bilL 

We  have  fought  for  amendments,  but 
the  "gag  rule"  and  the  guillotine  process 
of  the  Senate  made  it  impossible  for  us 
to  explain  to  the  American  people  from 
this  floor  in  detail  the  significance  of 
those  amendments,  such  as  the  NASA 
amendment  and  the  three  substitute 
amendments  which  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  offered.  Those  amendments  all 
would  have  guaranteed  the  preservation 
of  free  competition  in  the  developmait 
of  a  satelhte  communlcatkma  system,  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  montyolistic  com- 
bine to  be  created  by  this  bill.  There 
are  those  who  say.  "This  is  not  a  numop- 
olisUc  bill."  Well,  let  them  read  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  Estates  to 
see  whether  this  proposed  corporation 
could  function  without  the  passage  of 
the  biU.  The  only  reason  for  this  bill 
is  the  existence  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  bill  is  needed  to  provide  a  special 
exemption  from  those  laws,  which  are 
the  backbone  of  free  competiUon  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  thanking  the 
heroic  men  and  woman  who  stood  in 
opposition  to  this  bill,  for  I  think  we 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  I  am  willing 
to  let  the  pages  of  history  record  whether 
we  were  right  or  wrong. 

I  close  by  saying  I  am  sorry  my  lead- 
ership ever  supported  such  a  bfiU,  which 
will  rise  to  haunt  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  OGRE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRBBIDBNT. 


tor  from  TennesBee  is  reoo«niaed. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Tile  Sena- 
tor has  35  minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  OORB.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
victors  of  the  boor  can  know  the  emo- 
tions of  the  vanquished.  This  issue  is 
one  on  whkih  many  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  have  felt  deeply. 
Surely  that  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  Jrmior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  though  I  am  still  one 
of  the  ytnmger  Members  of  this  body, 
next  year  will  maik  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury for  me  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  have  come 
to  love  with  all  my  life  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Oovemment.  I  believe, 
as  Oeneial  MacArthur  said  yesterday, 
that  we  *  speak  the  voice  of  the  people." 
I  have  not  offered  an  amendment  smce 
cloture  was  voted.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  find  it  extremely  galhng  to  offer 
an  amendment  and  to  have  the  leader- 
ship of  my  party  table  It  without  con- 
sideration. 

I  accepted  the  vote  on  cloture.  I  ac- 
cepted tlie  dectsian  of  the  Senate.  I 
tried  to  do  so  cheerfully.  U  by  any 
chance  I  have  given  offense  to  aziyone, 
I  now  ai;iologize.  Really,  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  throw  any  darts  in  debate — 
oh,  perhiipt  I  threw  one  or  two  at  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  but  I  was  weU 
aware  of  the  condition  of  Ids  hide.  He 
and  I  have  crossed  swords  before  with- 
out offense  or  blood. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion t}  which  I  have  been  giving  some 
thought  for  the  past  2  days.  If  the  Sen- 
ate should  ever  consider  a  change  m  its 
rules.  I  submit  that.  In  the  event  of 
cloture,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
ought  not  to  be  unconditional. 

We  hiive  witnessed  an  odd  and  un- 
comely condition  in  the  Senate.  I  doubt 
if  any  Member  of  this  body  is  proud  of  it. 
We  reached  the  point  that  for  3  days 
Senators  have  been  unable  to  consider 
prcq;>06ed  amendmoits  on  the  basis  of 
8ubstan(«  and  merit.  This  is  an  indict- 
m«it  of  this  body,  a  body  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  part. 

I  beai'  some  responsibility,  and  I  am 
willing  iind  proud  to  bear  some  respon- 
siblUty,  for  kHinging  the  debate  to  the 
point  oi'  clot\u«.  But  I  am  talking  of 
the  future  now,  Mr.  PrMldent,  and  I  am 
talking  to  my  colleagues  who  love  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Oovermnent.  I 
read  wliat  lliomas  Jefferson  said  about 
the  importance  of  rules: 

Nothing  tended  man  to  throw  power  Into 
the  han<la  of  administration,  and  thoae  wtio 
acted  with  the  majority  of  the  Houae  of 
Commora,  than  a  neglect  of.  or  departure 
from.  Uie  rules  of  proceeding:  that  these 
forma,  at  Instituted  by  our  anceetors.  oper- 
ated aa  a  cheek  and  control  on  the  actions 
of  the  ttajorlty.  and  that  they  were.  In  many 
Instanoes.  a  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
minorlt}'  against  the  attempts  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  is  always 
ready  to  vote.  They,  the  majority,  have 
the  power  of  decision  when  the  roll  is 
called.  But  where  the  tongues  of  the 
minority  are  cleft  and  their  lips  are 
sealed,  it  Is  seen  that  we  are  utterly 
helpless  to  obtain  consideration  of  an 
amendment,  no  matter  how  meritorious. 
So  I  beseech  my  colleagues,  not  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  Issue,  the  con- 
clusion of  which  is  now  forgone,  to  think 
of  the  future.  We  must  preserve  this 
institution  as  one  which,  in  the  words 


of  General  MacArthur,  "qjeaks  the  voice 
of  the  people." 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  Issue  is 
about  to  be  decided.  In  my  hamUe 
opinion,  the  Senate  is  committing  a 
grievous  error.  I  recognise  that  this  la  a 
minority  point  of  view  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  ask  Senators  to  give  me  their 
attention  for  a  brief  time  so  that  I  may 
say  why. 

Tlie  bill  prcq^oses  to  vest  In  one  cor- 
poration, monopoly  rights  which  are  not 
oars  yet  to  vest.  The  bin  propoees  to 
vest  in  this  one  corporation  rights  to 
the  heavens.  A  global  satellite  com- 
munications system  can  come  mto  being 
only  through  the  successful  negotiation 
and  conclusion  of  a  whole  series  of  agree- 
ments with  many  nations.  Without 
such  agreements,  interference  and  Jam- 
ming will  make  it  worthless. 

The  power  of  the  people  of  tiie  United 
States  must  be  asserted  and  used  to 
obtain  those  agreements.  I  am  willing 
for  that,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  in  the 
forefront.  I  revolt  at  permitting  a  pri- 
vate corporavion  to  use  the  power  of  all 
our  people  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
countries  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  the  profit  of  the  corporation. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  directed 
most  of  my  remarks  to  the  foreign  policy 
aspects  of  the  pending  bill.  I  think  they 
are  the  major  aspects. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
testified  that  the  problem  here  under 
consideration  was  only  about  10  percent 
communications. 

I  should  like  to  read,  in  order  that 
the  Senate  may  unmistakably  know  what 
it  is  about  to  do.  approximately  three 
sentences  from  the  bill,  which  are  xm- 
qualifled  and  unlimited  by  any  other 
section  of  the  bill.  The  sentences  are 
not  seriatim  in  the  bin.  but  they  are 
seriatim  as  to  meaning: 

Sac.  301.  There  la  hereby  authorised  to  be 
created  a  communications  satellite  corpo- 
ration for  profit  which  will  not  be  an  sgency 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States  Oor- 
emment. 

Sec.  806.  (a)  In  ostler  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  to  carry  oat  the  purpoaes  of  this 
Act.  the  corporation  Is  authorlaed  to — 

(1)  plan.  Initiate,  construct,  own,  manage. 
mntt  operate  Itself  or  In  oonjunctlan  with 
foreign  governments  or  business  enUtles  a 
commercial  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem; 

Sac.  40a.  Whenever  the  corporation  i^^ 
enter  Into  business  negotiations  with  respect 
to  facilities,  operations,  or  services  author- 
ised by  this  Act  with  any  International  or 
foreign  entity,  it  shall  notify  the  Depart- 
ment  of  State  of  the  negotiations,  and  the 
Department  of  State  shaU  advise  the  oor- 
poration  of  relevant  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions. 


Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  that  by  the  bill  a  private 
corporation  organized  for  profit,  which 
the  bill  would  make  a  chosen  instrument 
for  satellite  communications,  wouWbe 
authorised  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
with  and  to  conclude  agreements  with 
foreign  governments. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  said  that 
we  cannot  take  away  the  power  of  the 
President  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  di- 
rect the  foreign  policy  of  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment, subject  to  the  advice  and  con- 


sent of  the  Senate.  Wttb  that  I 
But  the  question  I  baw  been  ttjint  to 
raise,  and  upon  wfaicli  I  taavc  been  vi- 
able. I  am  diitariied  to  admit,  to  eon- 
vlnce  many  Senators,  la  tbe  limltatiang 
of  tbe  power  of  the  President  to  direct 
the  actkms  of  a  private  oonxvattasi. 
which  tbe  bill  wovM  make  a  dnaen  in- 
strummt  and  aatbociae  to  enter  into 
foreign  policy  negotJatinnw  and  acree- 
ments  with  any  nation  on  eartb.  Tliia, 
I  think,  is  a  most  aerious  error. 

Perhaps  the  most  grievous  of  all  errors 
is  that  it  will  hamper— I  withdraw  tbe 
word  "will";  I  have  used  "wlU"  before. 
but  at  this  hour  of  decision,  perhaps  I 
should  say  "may" — it  may  hanqwr  the 
conclusion  of  the  requisite  agreements  to 
bring  into  operation  a  system  of  f  tobal 
satellite  communications.  Indeed,  tt . 
may  mean  defeat  of  our  efforts. 

The  second  most  grievous  error  is  that 
the  bill  would  subvert  the  poUcy  o(  the 
US.  Government,  annoonoed  and 
pledged  to  the  United  Natlona  by  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  last  Decendber  30.  to 
develop  satelhte  commtm  Icatinns  aa  an 
international  service.  He  pledged  that 
it  would  be  available  to  an  mankind,  and 
available  alike  to  all  members  of  fbe 
United  Nations.  But  the  biU.  tnatead. 
vests  all  rights  which  we  hope  to  ac- 
quire in  the  one  proposed  corporation 
organized  for  profit. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  that  this  WM 
one  of  the  glorious  hours  of  Uie  Senate. 
an  hour  when  the  heritage  of  the  people 
was  being  preserved  Intact  for  future 
generations.  I  would  that  the  present 
battle  could  stand  alongside  the  suoceea- 
ful  battles  of  George  W.  Norrls,  who  fOr 
15  years  prevented  the  giving  away  of 
Muscle  Shoals  to  private  interests,  thus 
preserving  the  TVA  for  all  the  people. 
I  would  that  those  of  us  irtio  have 
battled  were  worthy  suocesaors  to  the 
greats  of  the  past  who  saoeessfuUy 
fought  spedal  interests. 

Alas,  that  Is  not  to  be.  Ouxb  is  a  story 
of  defeat,  and  our  hearts  are  heavy. 

But  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  enthely 
without  hope.  The  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  not  a  tool  of  the  Senate. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  that 
body  for  14  years.  Tlie  Boose  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  proud  and  coequtf  body 
of  our  bicameral  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  I  know  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  has  legislated  on 
the  basis  that  the  bill  will  be  ramrodded 
through  the  House  as  It  has  been  ram- 
rodded here,  that  the  House  win  take, 
and  must  take,  whatever  tbe  Senate  has 
done,  however  erroneous  tt  may  be,  with- 
out dotting  an  "I"  or  crossing  a  *'t."  Bnt 
from  my  conversations  with  my  former 
colleagues  in  the  other  body.  I  am  not 
without  some  b(q>e  tiwt  tbe  amendments 
which  have  received  no  onudderatlon 
here  may  receive  consideration  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  thanking 
Senators  one  and  all  for  the  eooztes^ 
and  g^ierosity  of  their  attentian  and 
for  their  patience  with  me  dnrint  thia 
long  hard  fight.  I  know  that  now  and 
then  I  have  i^peared  a  little  like  a 
poicuphie.  and  if  some  quills  are  stlD  to 
be  found  in  any  of  my  nelgbbora,  X 
apologize  sineerdy.  I  have  the  deep- 
est affection  and  respect  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate.    The  only  fault  I 
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find  wlfh  ttMm.  rMlly,  is  that  upon  occa- 
sion they  are  stubbom  and  difficult  to 
persuade  to  my  point  of  view. 

Lastly,  thou^  it  vsfptKn  futile,  let  me 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  pending  bill. 

llr.  IfANSFIEIJ).  Mr.  President, 
while  I  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattTes  there  was  a  Member  there 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  by  the  name 
ofMoDztmey.  One  day  he  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  uttered  a  line  which  has 
remained  in  my  memory  ever  vince. 
Prom  the  well  of  the  House  he  told  his 
colleagues: 

Tott  ^T*  got  to  cftll  tbem  as  you  aee  them. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  have  done 
here. 

I  have  no  apologies  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  for  the  part  played  by  my 
dlfftlngii^'ihp^  colleague,  the  Senator 
tram  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrky]  and 
me  in  carrying  out  our  part  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  like  to  be  referred  to 
by  my  colleagues  as  being  jubilant  be- 
cause cloture  was  invoked.  I  was  not 
jubilant.  I  was  not  even  happy ;  and  had 
cloture  not  been  invoked,  I  would  not 
have  been  jubilant  or  happy  either. 

In  this  body.  "You  have  got  to  call 
them  as  you  see  them."  Insofar  as  we 
can.  we  must  stay  away  from  personali- 
ties, because  personalities  are  of  least 
importance  and  Uie  issues  are  of  most 
importance. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  Sen- 
ators and  how  much  stock  they  own  in 
A.T.  &  T.  That  question  was  raised  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  newspapers 
stated  that  no  Soiator  rose  to  tell  how 
much  he  had  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  own  one  single 
share  of  A.T.  ft  T.  and  never  have.  In 
fact.  I  do  not  own  any  stocks  and  never 
have.  But  I  think  I  have  a  duty  as  a 
Senator  and,  as  long  as  I  am  here,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequence,  that  duty 
Will  be  carried  out. 

I  am  not  one  of  God's  elected.  I  am 
one  of  the  people's  elected,  and  I  have 
nothing  but  re^;>ect  for  Senators  who 
opposed  the  measure.  I  have  nothing 
but  respect  for  those  who  are  In  favor 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  charge  leveled 
at  the  majority  of  this  body  that  the 
measure  is  a  giveaway  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  appalled  when  It  is  said 
that  we  are  creating  a  monopoly,  when, 
if  the  Senate  did  not  pass  the  measure, 
it  would  create  a  private  monopoly. 

I  think  we  have  shown  a  great  deal 
of  patience  tn  the  consideration  of  the 
measxire,  and  I,  for  one,  am  very  proud 
of  the  Senate. 

No  person  has  won  a  victory;  no  per- 
son has  suffered  a  defeat.  This  institu- 
tion, which  we  say  we  love  and  vener- 
ate—and I  believe  we  all  do — ^has  won 
a  victory. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  proposed  legislation 
the  opponents  of  H.R.  11040  have  made 
four  principal  arguments.  These  foiu: 
arguments  are: 

First.  That  HJl.  11040  is  a  giveaway 
by  the  Qovemment  of  a  great  national 
asset  to  a  private  corporation. 


Second.  That  H.R.  11040  will  create 
a  private  monopoly  controlled  by  thel 
communications  common  carriers  wh0l 
should  be  competing  with  each  othefj 
and  who,  because  of  their  investment  iii| 
cable  and  radio  facilities,  would  want  tef 
retard  progress  in  satellite  communl* 
cations. 

Third.  That  the  FCC,  which  undeij 
H.R.  11040  has  so  important  a  regula*; 
tory  assignment,  has  wholly  failed  toi 
regulate  A.T.  &  T.  in  the  past  and-there« 
fore  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  protedj 
the  public  interest  in  space  satellitti 
communications. 

Fourth.  That  H.R.  11040  delegate^ 
sovereign  powers  to  private  corporationa 
with  respect  to  the  making  of  treaties 
and  agreements  which  would  otherwise 
require  Senate  ratification. 

These.  I  think,  are  the  principal  argun 
ments.  There  are,  of  course,  others* 
The  opponents  have  sent  up  a  virtuaj 
barrage  of  arguments  most  of  whlcb 
have  been  answered  during  the  debat^ 
or  have  fallen  by  their  own  weight. 

At  this  time,  I  shall  deal  mainly  witl^ 
these  four,  and  in  the  order  listed. 

First.  The  charge  that  H.R.  11040  will 
constitute  a  giveaway  by  the  Govertvf 
ment  of  a  great  national  asset  to  a  prU 
vate  corporation:  The  argument  is  macw 
that  communications  satellite  technolt 
ogy  has  been  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  use  of  tax 
funds  amounting  to  billions  of  dollars. 
It  is  argued  that  in  view  of  this  investf 
ment.  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  benaj- 
fits  of  the  system  and  that  the  way  » 
insure  such  benefits  is  by  ownership  ana 
operation  of  the  system  by  a  Grovernmeat 
corporation.  A  private  corporation.  It 
is  said,  would  be  a  giveaway. 

Let  us  examine  this  charge  of  givef 
away.  Space  communications  resul 
from  the  fusing  of  two  great  streams  o: 
research  and  development.  The  one  li 
that  done  by  the  Government  in  spao0 
satellites — the  boosters  or  missiles  to  g«t 
the  satellites  in  orbit.  The  Governmeat 
has  spent  billions  in  this  missile  research 
and  development.  But  there  is  the  other 
field — communications.  And  in  this 
field  private  enterprise  has  spent  bill- 
lions  of  dollars  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  both  instances,  the  research 
was  not  directed  primarily  at  spaeie 
communications:  That  is  simply  one  ctf 
the  many  applications  made  possible. 

My  point  is  that  without  both  effortft, 
the  one  governmental  and  the  other 
private,  space  commimications  would  npt 
be  possible  today.  j 

We  all  accept  the  very  great  contri- 
butions of  Government  in  the  booster 
field.  But  the  opponents  tend  to  slough 
aside  the  long  research  efiforts  of  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  communicatiotis 
field.  Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  ex- 
amples. The  satellite  transmitter  aQd 
receiver  require  power  which  must  be 
obtained  from  sunlight  and  that  is  pos- 
sible because  of  solar  cells  developed  t)y 
private  industry.  The  satellite  malo^s 
extensive  use  of  transistors  which  the 
private  industry  developed.  The  ,rt- 
ceiving  ground  station  uses  a  specialty 
designed,  ultrasensitive  antenna,  while 
the  ground  transmitting  station  malg^s 


use  of  conventional  electronics  that  is 
only  conventional  because  of  years  and 
years  of  research  by  the  communications 
industry.  I  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand what  all  these  developments — these 
traveling-wave  masers  or  traveling -wave 
tubes — are.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
contributions  of  the  private  communica- 
tions industry  are  Just  as  important  to 
this  new  venture  as  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment-backed l>ooster  industry. 

Suppose  that  the  Government  decided 
to  own  and  operate  the  commimications 
satellite  venture  and  that  it  turned  to 
the  communications  industry  and  said: 
"Give  us  your  know-how  in  the  com- 
munications end  of  this  matter,  we  will 
pay  for  it."  What  if  the  industry  re- 
sponded :  "You  cannot  pay  fairly — it  rep- 
resents billions  of  dollars  of  research 
over  many  years;  if  we  Just  let  you  step 
in  now.  it  will  be  a  giveaway  of  those 
years  of  research."  That  is  pretty  silly, 
is  not  it?  But  does  the  position  of  the 
opponents  of  H.R.  11040  make  any  more 
sense?  The  charge  of  giveaways  is  just 
a  slogan — an  empty  shibboleth  that  ob- 
scures the  real  question:  How  can  we 
best  serve  the  American  public — indeed 
the  world — in  this  new  field  of  space 
communication?  What  Is  the  best  way 
to  obtain  its  benefits  for  this  country  and 
its  associates? 

The  traditional  answer  in  many  coun- 
tries would  have  been  government  own- 
ership: for.  the  government  in  these 
covmtries  owns  the  entire  communica- 
tions industry.  The  traditional  answer 
in  this  country  would  have  been  private 
enterprise,  under  government  regula- 
tion. And  here  I  want  to  stress  that 
private  enterprise  In  this  country  has 
fully  met  its  traditional  assignment:  It 
has  indisputably  provided  this  Nation 
with  the  best  communications  system  in 
the  world. 

But  the  President  and  my  conunlttee 
did  not  make  the  choice  on  the  basis  of 
tradition.  In  his  statement  of  July  24, 
1961.  the  President  set  out  certain  policy 
requirements  which  the  space  satellite 
communications  system  had  to  meet.  In 
transmitting  the  bill  calling  for  a  private 
satellite  communications  corporation, 
the  President  explicitly  found — after  a 
considerable  study — that  such  a  private 
system  would  promote  the  defined  policy 
objectives.  His  representatives  before 
the  Congress  ably  demonstrated  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  After  hearing  exten- 
sive testimony,  your  committees  are  con- 
vinced of  this. 

So  what  it  all  comes  down  to  is  this: 
In  the  opinion  of  the  President,  your 
committees,  and  the  interested  agencies, 
the  approach  in  H.R.  11040  represents 
the  best  way  to  provide  more  efficient  and 
more  economical  telecommunication  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  profits  to  the 
private  investors  under  H.R.  11040.  But 
such  profits  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  capital  funds  in- 
vested in  property  dedicated  to  public 
service  by  the  corporation.  There  is 
nothing  wrong — no  giveaway — in  that. 
That  is  the  traditional,  the  fair  way  of 
dealing  with  public  utilities.    And,  here 
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I  want  to  stress  that  proriaton  has  been 
made  for  the  widest  possible  ahaiirg  by 
the  public  in  this  reasonable  rate  of 
return.  As  the  President  potaited  out, 
provision  has  been  made  so  that  an 
potential  investors  have  equal  rights  with 
the  commurUcations  Industry  to  own  a 
part  of  this  enterprise.  This,  I  think, 
properly  reflects  the  great  research  and 
development  contributions  of  the  Qov- 
emment and  the  private  Industry. 

Even  the  public  monopoly  proposed  by 
the  minority  would  be  in  the  form  of  a 
corporation — similar  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority — which  would  be  fl- 
lumced  not  by  the  taxpayer,  but  by 
private  investors.  Even  tmder  the 
minority  proposal  the  return  on  capital 
investment  would  flow  to  investors  in 
revenue  bonds  issued  by  the  Government 
corporation.  The  return  would  not  go 
to  the  taxpayers  as  a  group.  I  do  not 
see  why  a  public  corporation  of  the  TVA 
type  would  attract  a  greater  degree  of 
public  participation  than  the  corporation 
propo6e<l  by  H.R.  11040. 

So  I  hope  that  we  can  debate  the 
Other  Isioies  without  resort  to  this  charge 
of  giveaway.  I  think  it  important  to 
point  out  that  the  money  spent  by  the 
United  States  for  the  national  space  and 
missile  program  has  paid  off  m  luiex- 
pectedly  rich  benefits  in  many  fields.  It 
would  be  improper  and  unfair  to  require 
the  diff<3rent  industries  to  be  burdened 
with  the  research  costs  that  have  re- 
sulted )n  these  new  developments  as 
much  a.-s  it  would  to  require  the  corpora- 
tion being  created  under  this  legislatloo 
to  carr'  the  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment costs  that  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  progress  made  in  missUfa 
and  space  communications.  This  is  one 
of  the  true  benefits  that  enhances  our 
society  and  stimulates  our  economy  and 
presents  the  full  benefit  to  the  number 
of  people  who  use  the  products  and  facil- 
ities. In  less  than  5  years  national  space 
spending  nas  developed  new  indusUies. 
spawned  new  communities,  mtroduoed 
new  consumer  products  and  advanced 
medical  research,  patient  care  and  diag- 
nostic techniques  to  an  amazing  degree. 

Recently,  In  the  June  16.  1962,  issue 
of  Science  Newsletter,  there  appeared  an 
article  which  shows  how  the  young  space 
age  enterprise  has  spnmg  factories  and 
corporations  to  produce  new  and  unique 
consimier  products.  These  Items  in- 
clude temperature-resistant  pots  and 
pans,  dishes  and  glassware  made  from 
pyrocei-am,  a  ceramic  originally  de- 
veloped for  missile  nose  cones.  Teflon,  a 
plastic  used  as  a  heat  shield  to  protect 
space  vehicles  from  the  searing  tempera- 
tures encountered  diulng  laxmch  and  re- 
entry U  now  used  to  coat  pots  and  pans, 
making  it  possible  to  fry  foods  without 
grease  and  cook  without  water.  Tools 
using  II  mere  squeese  of  the  fingers  de- 
signed for  repair  work  In  space  under 
zero  gravity — weightless — conditions  are 
making  repairs  simpler  for  the  handy- 
man at  home.  Homeowners  now  may 
get  an  inexhaustible  hot-water  supply 
from  a  new  inexpensive  electronic  heat- 
ing unit. 

However,  among  the  richest  bonuses 
from  the  17.8.  spaet  investment  has  beoi 


the  appUoatton  of  resear^  and  technol- 
ogy, particularly  that  concerned  with 
missUte,  to  medictne.  In  fact,  miasilee 
f <x-  space  have  meant  better  medicine  on 
earth. 

A  derivative  of  hydrazine,  developed  as 
a  hquld  missile  propellant,  has  proved 
effective  in  treating  tuberculosis  and 
certain  forms  of  mental  illness.  Another 
chemical  used  in  missiles  has  been 
adapted  to  produce  a  means  for  rapidly 
lowering  blood  temperatures.  A  small 
efficient  valve  developed  for  missiles  now 
can  be  used  to  replace  a  defective  valve  in 
the  human  heart.  Another  medical  aid 
from  missiles  is  a  viscometer,  a  tool  for 
studsring  blood,  developed  from  the  guid- 
ance system  of  the  Polaris  missile. 

Space  age  telemetering  devices  are  be- 
ing applied  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
problems. 

Pressiu^  suits  used  by  astronauts  to 
maintain  normal  blood  pressure  and  cir- 
culation in  space  are  given  new  h(H>e  to 
bedridden  victims  of  strokes. 

Medical  researchers  in  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  UJS.  Air  Force 
adapted  the  lower  half  of  outmoded 
spacesuits  for  stroke  xlctims  considered 
hopeless  invalids.  The  space  trousers 
have  enabled  these  people  not  only  to 
walk  but  to  work  again. 

Medical  diagnosis  also  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  space-developed  technology. 
Ck>mputers  used  to  formulate  the  tele- 
metered date  from  the  astronauts  dur- 
ing space  flights  indicate  it  is  possible 
to  convert  the  entire  medical  diagnostic 
process  into  mathematical  models  which 
will  provide  more  accurate  and  complete 
diagnosis. 

Are  these  new  factories  and  corpora- 
tions the  recipients  of  a  giveaway?  Or 
arc  they  the  wonderful  by-products  of 
our  space  research,  greatly  benefiting 
this  Nation?  Surely  the  latter.  Surely. 
the  term  "giveaway"  can  no  more  be  ap- 
plied to  the  commercial  uses  of  satellite 
communication  than  it  could  be  applied 
to  the  commercial  uses  of  Jet  aircraft 
and  to  advancements  in  such  fields  as 
synthetic  rubber. 

Second.  I  turn  now  to  the  second  major 
argimient.  It  is  urged  that  HJl.  11040 
will  not  foster  ccmpetition.  but  instead 
will  create  a  private  monopoly;  that  it 
will  turn  over  ownership  of  that  mo- 
nopoly to  communications  common  car- 
riers that  should  be  expected  to  compete 
with  each  other.  It  is  also  argued  that 
these  carriers  have  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  cables  and  radio  facilities 
which  would  be  rendered  obsolete  by 
early  development  and  full  utilization  of 
a  satellite  system  so  that  they  would  be 
motivated  to  retard  progress  in  satellite 
communications.  And,  finally,  it  is  con- 
tended that  one  form  of  communication 
should  not  be  entitled  to  own  another 
form  of  communication.  Let  us  consider 
these  contentions,  one  by  one. 

This  legislation  does  not  carve  out  a 
general  exemption  frcwi  the  antitrust 
laws  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  or  any 
of  the  persons  or  owners  iMtrticipating  in 
its  ownership.  This  is  made  oomi^etely 
clear  by  section  102(c)  of  HJl.  11040, 
which  I  shall  read  in  part: 

The  sctlvltiM  of  the  corporation  created 
^T.«t^>  this  act  and  at  tbe  penoos  or  oom- 


pudee  puttelpatlBC  la  the  owDenklp  of  tb* 
corporatloii  ahaU  be  oonaietent  with  tbe  Pad* 
ersl  antitrust  laws. 

Deputy  Attorney  Oen««l  EataeDtaadi 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  Department  ef 
Justice's  opinion  in  this  regard  In  his 
testimony  given  to  the  Commerce  Osm- 
mittee.  So  let  no  one  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  corporation  can  be  per- 
verted and  used  as  a  cloak  or  device  for 
actions  or  b^iavlor  violating  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  pmpose  of  HJl.  11040 
on  this  score  is  simple:  It  is  not  feasibte 
to  have  multiple  satellite  systems  so  that 
each  carrier  could  establish  its  own  in 
conjuncticm  with  its  foreign  corre^xmd- 
ents,  as  it  does  with  respect  to  its  other 
classes  of  facilities.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes necessary  to  work  out  some  equi- 
table and  reliable  means  for  all  such 
carriers  to  have  use  of  and  access  to  a 
single  system.  HJl.  11040  provides  this 
means,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  an 
opportunity  to  the  general  public  to  par- 
ticipate in  ownership  of  the  system  wltii 
the  common  carriers.  Beyond  penntt- 
ting  some  presently  competing  entitiSB 
to  participate  in  the  ownership  of  the 
corporation  for  this  specific  and  limited 
purpose,  HJl.  11040  stresses  that  the 
conduct  of  such  entities  mu^  at  aU  times 
be  consistent  with  our  antitrust  laws. 

Nor  will  H.R.  1104C  turn  over  control 
of  the  satellite  corporation  to  companies 
that  are  in  competition  with  each  other. 
While  such  companies  are  permitted  to 
participate  in  ownership  of  the  oorposm- 
tlon,  the  provisions  of  HJl.  11040  have 
been  carefully  designed  to  prevent  any 
single  owner  or  group  of  owners  from 
dominating  the  policies  and  aetiops  of 
the  corporation.  The  carrlOTS  as  a  group 
cazmot  vote  for  more  than  6  of  the  IS  di- 
rectors of  the  Board,  and  no  1  carrier 
can  vote  for  more  than  3  directors.  In 
the  case  o^  noncarrler  stodcholders,  they 
too  are  limited  to  the  election  of  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  Board  and.  in 
addition,  no  such  stockholder  can  ac- 
quire moi«  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
voting  stock.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  three 
directors  who  will  represent  the  hroad 
pubUc  Interest.  Their  presence  on  the 
Board  will,  I  feel  confident,  be  effective 
in  preventing  domination  by  a  single 
ownership  interest. 

In  addition  to  structuring  the  corpo- 
ration to  preserve  competition  and  to 
prevent  nKmopollstie  ainises  by  any 
single  owner  or  group  of  owners,  nu- 
merous additional  safeguards  are  writ- 
ten Into  the  legislation.  AU  commu- 
nication carriers  wHl  be  entitled  to 
equitable  access  and  nondiscriminatory 
use  of  the  satellite  system  under  just 
and  reasonable  terms  and  oonditkm. 
On  the  same  basis,  the  carriers  will  alio 
be  guaranteed  fair  treatment  in  the  use 
of  any  separate  ground  station  thi^may 
be  licensed  to  any  carrier.  The  FOC  is 
given  the  power  and  doty  to  regulate 
these  matters  in  great  detail.  Practices 
such  as  competittve  bidding  will  Insmre 
that  no  manufacturer  of  hardware  or 
rommunt'^**^""*  equipment  will  rajoy 
an  Inside  track  In  matters  of  procure- 
ment by  the  corporation. 
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Wtth  •&  of  thete  meuurei  and  px«- 
fi^^to«Mi  tbere  Is  abaoluMy  no  sub- 
stance to  ttie  cbarge  that  RJl.  11040 
would  nsntt  In  a  lessanlng  of  compett- 
Maa.  cither  among  competing  carriers  or 
competing  hardware  manufacturers. 

Now.  let  me  take  the  assertion  that 
the  carriers  would  se^  to  retard  devel- 
opment and  progress  ot  the  satellite  sys- 
tem because  th^  have  millions  of  dol- 
lars invested  in  cable  and  radio  facilities 
which  would  be  rendered  obsolete 
through  the  effectuatitm  and  full  utlli- 
sation  of  the  satellite  system.  I  have 
already  shown  that  the  carriers  will 
have  but  a  minority  voice  in  the  deci- 
^ns  made  by  the  corporation.  But  in 
any  event,  this  is  not  a  situation  in 
which  the  new  facilities  will  replace  or 
threaten  to  replace  existing  facilities. 
Rather,  we  have  here  a  situation  in 
which  the  satellite  faciUties  will  be 
needed  in  addition  to  the  existing  fa- 
^llties  tn  order  to  satisfy  the  rapidly  in- 
ereadng  demand  for  communications 
service. 

This  means  that  plant  expansion  will 
be  by  way  of  space  communication 
rather  than  by  way  of  adding  undersea 
cables  or  oonventl(xial  radio.  It  will  be 
similar  to  the  pl^t  expansion  starting 
about  195g  in  the  field  of  telephony. 
Despite  the  fact  that  practically  all  plant 
for  oversea  telephone  was  radio  plant, 
some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  undersea  cables  of 
various  nations.  It  does  not  appear  that 
existing  investment  In  radio  facilities 
hampered  adoption  of  different  and 
more  efficient  facilities. 

Further,  HJl.  11040  provides  for  com- 
prehensive Oovemment  control  in  this 
respect.  For  example,  any  r]eclsions  by 
Mm  corporation  with  respect  to  the  tsrpe 
of  system  is  subject  to  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  FCX;.  which  will  have  power 
to  prevent  addition  of  a  type  not  in  the 
public  interest  and  to  require  additions 
of  a  type  in  the  public  interest.  This 
is  expliclty  provided  for  in  subsections 
7-10  of  section  201  (c) . 

But  most  important,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  type  of  system  that  is 
to  be  established  will  be  determined 
largely  by  agreement  reached  by  our 
Government  with  other  governments  as 
to  the  frequencies  on  which  such  system 
will  operate  and  the  technical  standards 
to  govern  the  operation  and  performance 
of  any  system. 

All  actions  of  the  corporation,  as  well 
as  our  common  carriers,  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  satellite  system  will  be  re- 
quired to  conform  to  such  international 
agreements  and  to  the  national  policy 
objectives  enimciated  by  H.R.  11040.  As 
a  practical  matter,  they  will  have  to:  In 
this  field,  international  agreements  must 
be  strictly  observed  or  there  is  c(xnplete 
chaos.  So.  in  the  light  of  all  these  cir- 
cimistances,  we  need  have  no  fear  that 
business  Judgments  of  the'  corporation 
wUl  be  permitted  to  Jeopardize  or  con- 
travene the  public  interest. 

Finally,  let  me  take  up  the  argument 
that  one  form  of  communication  should 
not  be  entitled  to  own  another  form  of 
communication — ^that  the  satellite  com- 
munication will  compete  with  present 
forms  of  commiftiication.    This  argu- 


ment has  no  more  validity  than  the  argu«i 
ment  that  Jet  airplanes  are  competitive 
witti  piston-driven  airplanes,  or  that 
diesel  Migines  are  cmnpetltive  with  steam 
or  electric  engines,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  in  wholly  separate  hands. 

If  this  argument  were  valid,  our  do* 
mestic  common  carrier  industry  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  use  coaxial 
cables,  microwave  radio,  and  other  dy* 
namic  improvements  in  the  art  of  com* 
mtmication.  But  all  of  these  were; 
developed  by  that  industry  and  werfi 
systematically  integrated  into  the  gen- 
eral commiuucatlons  complex  with  tre« 
mendous  benefits  to  the  public. 

I  have  heard  references  by  some  to 
competition  between  air  and  ground) 
transportation,  between  land  and  water 
transportation,  and  between  bus  and  rafl 
transportation.  But  these  are  eac|| 
competing  in  the  same  market,  in  serv*< 
ice  directly  to  the  public.  The  satellite 
corporation  and  the  carriers  will  not  be 
competing  in  the  same  market.  No  one, 
either  the  proponents  of  H.R.  11040  otf 
the  advocates  of  Government  ownen* 
ship,  has  proposed  that  the  satellite 
entity  should  go  into  competition  with 
the  existing  carriers  in  serving  the  gen** 
eral  public  directly.  To  the  contrary-n. 
the  satellite  corporation  under  HJlt 
11040  will  serve  mainly  the  carriers^ 
Even  the  Government  corporation  con-» 
templated  by  the  substitute  measure  of-* 
fered  by  Senator  Kefauver  would  lik»* 
wise  serve  the  carriers. 

Let  me  repeat  these  simple  but  all* 
important  facts.  The  market  to  bft 
served  by  the  corporation  consists  of  tht 
carriers  who  will  use  its  facilities.  The 
market  to  be  served  by  the  carriers  wilj 
be  the  senders  and  recipients  of  com* 
municatlons  traffic.  The  corporation 
will  depend  upon  the  carriers  for  its 
revenues;  the  carriers  will  depend 
upon  the  corporation  for  facilltieti 
Thus,  this  will  not  be  a  situation  iti 
which  one  enterprise  is  motivated  to 
control  another  enterprise  in  order  to 
stifle  competition,  to  the  public  detrt* 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  the  interest  of 
the  carriers  will  lie  in  promoting  tht 
success  of  the  corporation,  thereby  pro* 
moting  their  own  success,  with  result^' 
ing  benefits  to  the  public. 

Third.  The  charge  that  the  PCC^ 
which  has  such  an  important  regulator<ir 
assignment  imder  H.R.  11040,  has  failed 
to  adequately  regulate  A.T.  &  T.  I  inl 
tend  to  cover  every  aspect  of  this  charfl^ 
on  the  merits  and  will  show  that  it  has 
no  merit.  But  before  doing  so.  I  want  tt> 
say  that  I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of 
the  opponents  of  H.R.  11040  on  this 
point.  If  the  Commission  has  not  beeljk 
doing  its  job  in  this  important  matter 
of  regulating  A.T.  &  T..  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  turn  space  satellite 
communications  over  to  a  C3rovernme]ilt 
corporation.  There  is  no  magic  in  $ 
Government  corporation — it  is  compose^ 
of  men  who  must  have  integrity  and  (]<> 
their  Jobs  and  have  funds  for  propet* 
staffing.  So  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  |i 
matter  of  good  men,  adequate  funds  and 
sufficient  staff — whether  they  be  in  th0 
Commission  or  the  Crovemment  corpora^ 
tion. 

Let  me  turn,  however,  to  the  specific; 
charges.    It  has  been  charged  by  Sena 


tor  Long  that  the  FCC  has  failed  to  reg- 
ulate A.T.  &  T.  in  10  specific  respects. 
But  neither  the  record  of  the  Senator's 
hearing,  nor  the  FCC's  actual  record  of 
regulation  over  the  years  of  A.T.  Ii  T. 
supiport  these  charges  or  their  implica- 
tions. In  a  letter  written  on  May  2, 1962, 
the  FCC  responded  to  these  charges 
which  were  repeated  in  testimony  given 
to  the  Commerce  Committee  in  its  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation.  The  letter  is  re- 
produced beginning  at  page  391  of  the 
committee's  printed  record.  I  urge  the 
Senators  to  read  tills  letter  and  the  at- 
tachment thereto  which  is  a  detailed 
resume  of  the  principal  ratemaklng 
actions  taken  by  the  FCC  since  its  in- 
ception in  1934. 

Let  us  look  at  the  charges  that  Sen- 
ator Long  has  made  in  the  light  of  the 
record  of  the  Commission's  activities  and 
accomplishments.  One  group  of  charges 
is  that  the  FCC  has  never  made  a  for- 
mal determination  of  what  Is  a  fair  rate 
of  return  for  interstate  and  international 
telephone  services  or  the  basis  upon 
which  such  return  should  be  computed: 
that  the  FCC  has  never  held  a  formal 
proceeding  on  AT.  k  T.'s  rates;  that  it 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  set  rates;  and  that  it 
has  not  followed  reconunendations  made 
by  its  staff  regarding  the  need  for  action 
to  reduce  rates. 

The  remaining  charges  are  that  the 
FCC  has  never  determined  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  entire  telephone  rate 
structure,  including  the  internal  rela- 
tionship of  rates  and  the  rates  for  tele- 
vision transmission  services;  that  the 
FCC  has  never  known  the  costs  to 
A.T.  &  T.  of  equipment  sold  to  it  by  its 
manufacturing  subsidiary.  Western 
Electric;  and  that  the  FCC  has  not  re- 
quired A.T.  L  T.  and  its  operating  sub- 
sidiaries to  purchase  equipment  under 
competitive  bidding. 

Concerning  the  first  group  of  charges, 
does  the  Commission's  record  give  any 
support  at  all  to  Senator  Long's  infer- 
ences that  A.T.  &  T.'s  rates  have  gone 
unregulated  by  the  FCC? 

The  Commission  over  the  years  has 
conducted  a  number  of  formal  investi- 
gations and  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  proper  rate  levels  and  rate 
structures  applicable  to  the  telegraph 
services  of  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional telegraph  carriers.  Formal  rather 
than  informal  proceedings  in  the  tele- 
graph field  have  been  employed  by  the 
Commission  inasmuch  as  in  this  field,  un- 
like the  telephone  field,  it  has  been  deal- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  with  the  carriers' 
efforts  to  Increase  rates  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  revenues  because  of  rising 
costs.  Also,  in  the  international  tele- 
graph field,  service  is  furnished  by  sev- 
eral common  carriers  in  competition 
with  each  other.  The  conflicting  in- 
terests of  the  international  carriers 
stemming  from  such  competition  compli- 
cate the  ratemaking  task  and  this  gen- 
erally has  necessitated  extensive  hear- 
ings to  resolve  the  ratemaking  issues  in 
this  field. 

In  the  telephone  field,  the  Commission 
has  been  able  to  employ  informal  regula- 
tory procedures  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  has  been  possible  tn  the 
telegraph  field.    As  you  may  know,  the 
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Commission  has  promulgated  and  ad- 
ministered over  the  years  a  system  of 
accounts  observed  by  all  common 
carriers  fully  subject  to  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  It  also  prescribes  and 
revises  depreciation  rates  applied  by  al- 
most all  such  carriers  and  has  estab- 
lished an  extensive  and  comprehensive 
reporting  system  by  which  it  is  kept  in- 
formed of  essential  developments  and 
trends  in  the  carriers'  operations.  The 
Commission  has  maintained  continuing 
studies  of  the  extensive  financial  and 
operating  data  which  the  Bell  System 
companies  are  required  to  file  in 
monthly,  axmual,  and  special  reports. 
In  this  manner,  the  Commission  is  con- 
stantly in  position  to  anaesss  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  Bell  System's  overall 
earnings  f  nmi  its  services  subject  to  the 
Commission's  Jurisdiction. 

Historically.  A.T.  ft  T.  and  the  other 
Bell  System  companies  have  experienced 
continuous  and  substantial  growth  in  the 
public's  use  of  their  services.  This 
growth,  together  with  the  many  far- 
reaching  improvements  introduced  m  the 
art  of  telephony,  have  offset  and,  on 
occasion,  have  outstripped  the  rising 
costs  of  plant  and  operations  generally. 
This  long-range  trend  has  tended  to 
make  possible  reductions — rather  than 
increases — in  rates  for  interstate  long 
distance  services,  which  account  for 
more  than  85  percent  of  Interstate  rev- 
enues. 

Whenever,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  it  has  appeared  that  over- 
all earnings  were  at  a  level  to  warrant  "\ 
rate  reductions,  the  Commission  has  gen- 
erally been  successful  in  obtaining  rate 
reductions  that  appeared  warranted 
without  conducting  protracted  and 
costly  hearings.  By  this  means,  the 
benefits  of  the  reductions  are  promptly 
made  available  to  the  public.  Since 
1935,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
reductions,  with  (xily  one  general  in- 
crease in  long  distance  telephone  rates. 
The  reductions  have  amounted  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  annual 
savings  to  the  public.  The  most  re- 
cent— amounting  to  some  $50  million — 
became  effective  in  September  1959.  It 
Lb  noteworthy  that  interstate  long  dis- 
tance telephone  rates  are  19  percent 
lower  than  they  were  in  1940.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  all  major  interstate 
rate  reductions  were  the  result  of  action 
Initiated  by  the  Commission. 

Informality  in  procedure  cannot  be 
equated  with  ineffectiveness  in  achieving 
resulta.  Nor  are  informal  procedures 
necessarily  less  effective  than  the  more 
time-consumtng  formal  procedures.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  stated  in  1980.  in  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
agencies  may  use  formal  hearing  proc- 
esses in  areas  where  modem  fact-gath- 
ering and  data-processing  techniques 
would  provide  better  information  more 
quickly  and  at  leas  cost.  Moreover,  as  he 
also  noted: 

When  decldona  are  deUfMl  for  months  or 
yeara,  InduatrlM  are  unable  to  make  long- 
range  plant,  particularly  in  areaa  of  techno- 
logical growth.    Delays  and  backlogi  have 


meant  denial  of  Justice  In  aome  eeaee  and 
eoonomies  loeeee  in  other*. 

In  our  fast-moving  technology,  agency  de- 
cisions lUtlmately  may  be  made  on  consider- 
ations that  are  already  outmoded. 

But  the  Commission  has  made  clear 
that  it  is  not  committed  to  a  policy  of 
always  refraining  from  the  use  of  for- 
mal proceedings  in  the  regulation  of 
Interstate  telephone  service.  The  con- 
siderations which  bear  upon  the  choice 
between  formal  and  informal  proceed- 
ings are  many  and  varied.  The  Com- 
mission has  followed  the  rule  of  using 
the  procedure  which  seemed  best  cal- 
culated to  protect  the  public  interest  in 
light  of  the  circumstances  presented  at 
any  particular  time.  For  example,  on 
several  occasions  where  the  use  of  in- 
formal procedures  was  initially  unsuc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  the  results 
which  the  Commission  sought  to  achieve, 
the  Commission  instituted  formal  rate- 
reduction  proceedings  through  the  issu- 
ance of  show-cause  orders.  In  each  in- 
stance, this  action  led  to  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  matter  without  the 
need  to  proceed  with  the  hearings. 

It  is  entirely  unwarranted  to  contend 
that  simply  because  the  Ck>mmission  has 
not  formalized  its  many  actions  and  de- 
terminations regarding  telephone  rates 
by  the  conduct  of  extended  and  costly 
proceedings  that  those  rates  are  unreg- 
ulated or  that  the  Commission  has  no 
basis  for  Judging  their  reasonableness. 
Ratemaking  is  not  an  exact  science.  It 
involves  the  application  of  expert  Judg- 
ment to  a  difficult  complex  of  facts  and 
circumstances  that  are  constantly 
changing  and  requiring  reevaluation. 
The  relevant  information  on  which  to 
base  these  Judgments  is  obtained  by  the 
Commission  and  its  staff  for  study  and 
analysis.  The  fact  that  telephone  rates, 
unlike  the  prices  for  most  other  com- 
modities and  services,  are  substantially 
below  their  1940  levels,  as  a  result  of 
reductions  Initiated  and  effected  by  the 
Commission  informally  Is  ample  proof 
that  the  Commission's  regulation  is 
alert  and  effective. 

Senator  Long  has  sought  to  indict  the 
FCC  because  it  has  not  always  adopted 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  its 
staff.  Is  this  any  cause  for  condemna- 
tion? For  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the 
seven  Commissioners  and  not  their  staff 
that  are  charged  with  responsibility  lor 
making  these  Judgments  which  are  so 
vital  to  the  public  and  the  industry. 
These  seven  men  are  conscientious  men 
of  integrity,  experience  and  knowledge- 
able in  their  field. 

Turning  now  to  Soiator  Lomc's 
charges  that  the  FCC  has  never  deter- 
mined the  propriety  of  A.T.  ft  T.'s  rates 
toe  individual  classes  of  servioes,  nor 
the  reasonableness  of  the  internal  rela- 
tionship of  its  rates.  The  Commission 
is  now  engaged  in  concluding  a  com- 
prehensive formal  investigation  of  the 
rates  of  A.T.  It  T.  for  all  of  its  various 
private  line  telephone  and  telegraph 
servioes.  A  final  decision  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  has  consumed  more  than 
100  days  of  hearing,  is  pending  at  this 
time.  In  addition,  the  Commission  now 
has  in  various  stages  of  hearing  the 
rates  of  A.T.  k  T.  and  the  other  Bell 
System    companies    for    their    Telpak 


service,  wide  area  tdephone  senrioe,  and 
wide  area  data  service.  Iliese  iHX>oeed- 
ings  will  enable  the  Commisalon  to  de- 
termine Impropriate  rate  levels  and 
structures  for  each  of  theee  special 
services. 

With  respect  to  A.T.  li  T.'s  rates  for 
television  transmission  senrioe,  the  Sena- 
tor has  charged  that  the  Commission  has 
never  passed  upon  their  reasonableneBS. 
Tht  fact  is.  however,  that  during  tbe 
1950's  the  PCC  on  several  oceaslona  ex- 
amined the  rate  level  and  rate  stmeture 
for  this  service  in  considerable  detail  and 
on  the  basis  of  cost  studies  made  by  the 
company  at  the  Commission's  request. 
The  Commission  was  satisfied  by  its 
analysis  that  the  overall  level  of  the 
rates  was  within  reasonable  limits. 

With  respect  to  A.T.  k  T.'s  rates  for 
oversea  tel^hone  services,  until  several 
years  ago  the  revenues  from  these  sor- 
Ices  amounted  to  a  relatively  few  mlDioii 
dollars  annually  and  constituted  only  a 
small  fraction  of  A.T.  ft  T.'s  total  senFice 
revenues.  Because  of  more  pressing  reg- 
ulatory problems  confronting  the  0001* 
mission,  and  its  limited  staff  and  re- 
sources, special  attention  to  the  oversea 
rates  did  not  appear  to  be  warranted. 
But  in  regulating  the  overall  interstate 
rates  and  earnings  of  the  Bell  System, 
the  oversea  operations  of  A.T.  k  T.  were 
treated,  in  effect,  as  part  of  those  ap- 
erations. 

By  1900,  oversea  telephone  revenues  of 
A.T.  Ii  T.  had  reached  a  level  of  more 
than  $40  million  annually.  Several  new 
high  ci^wcity  transoceanic  cables  had 
been  installed  and  others  were  in  a  plan- 
ning stage.  Also,  satellites  as  a  means  of 
oversea  communication  appeared  to  be  a 
real  likelihood.  Therefore,  in  June  of 
1961.  the  Commission  directed  A.T.  k  T. 
to  institute  detailed  studies  to  devekv> 
coim)lete  operating  and  earnings  di^ 
with  respect  to  ito  oversea  operations  for 
analysis  by  the  Commission.  The  data 
furnished  by  these  studies  is  now  being 
studied  by  the  Commission  to  determine 
the  reasonableness  of  A.T.  Ii  T.'s  oversea 
rates  and  what  further  regulatory  action 
may  be  required. 

Itie  chuge  is  made  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  know  the  costs  to  A.T.  k  T. 
of  equipment  sold  to  it  by  Western  Elec- 
tric. Western  Electric  is  the  manufac- 
turing and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell 
System.  Ite  prices  and  proAts  with  re- 
spect to  ito  sales  to  A.T.  li  T.  and  the 
other  Bell  Ss^stem  companies  have  a 
direct  impact  on  their  rates  and  revenue 
requlremente. 

No  regulatory  commission  has  direct 
control  or  supervision  of  Western's 
prices  and  prcCts.  However,  as  part  of 
telephone  rata,  regulation  thoee  prloes 
and  mrofite  are  subject  to  examination 
as  to  their  Justification  and  reasonable- 
ness. 

Since  1948,  the  FQC.  in  oo<9eratiaQ 
with  State  regulatory  commissions,  has 
conducted  periodic  reviews  of  Western's 
(Vierations.  Monthly  and  annual  repoiis 
are  issued  to  all  regulatory  commiarinna 
summarising  easuitlal  operating  date. 
On  several  occasicos  when  it  appeared 
to  the  FCC  from  this  data  that  Western 
Electric's  profits  from  its  sales  to  BeU 
System    companies   were    approaching 
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qoMtlooabte  levels,  the  0(unmiasi(»i  has 
initiated  aetlan  to  effect  price  reduc- 
tlcoa.  WitUn  tbe  past  year,  such  Ckm- 
mlsslon  action  brought  about  a  $5S.000,- 
000  annual  reduction  in  Western's  prices. 

Finally,  the  criticism  is  made  that  the 
FCC  has  not  reqidred  A.T.  ft  T.  or  Its 
opoatlng  subsidiaries  to  use  competitive 
bidding  in  their  purchase  of  tel^idione 
equiiMnoit.  However.  I  am  advised  by 
the  FCC  that  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  broad  authority  to  Investigate  the 
transactions  of  ocxxmion  carriers  and 
their  aflUiated  oompanles.  it  does  not 
have  the  statutory  authority  to  require 
that  transactions  of  carriers  involving 
the  furnishing  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies Shan  be  iipon  competitive  bids. 

Clearly,  tbe  regulatory  tasks  in  the 
eommon  carrier  field  are  many  and  com- 
I^  and  are  constantly  growing  in  all 
diDoenslons.  It  is  also  true  that  with  a 
larger  staff  and  budget,  the  Commission 
could  do  a  more  complete  Job  of  common 
carrier  regulations  in  many  areas.  I 
think  this  is  tnie  as  to  most  agencies  and 
departments  of  Qovemment. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  FCC 
has  failed  to  do  as  effective  a  job  of  regu- 
lation as  has  been  permitted  by  its  avail- 
able resources.  Nor  does  it  mean  that 
the  FCC  lacks  the  will  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities with  which  it  has  been  en- 
trusted by  the  Communications  Act.  Nor 
does  It  mean  that  the  basic  apparatus 
and  expertise  within  the  FCC  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  discharge  the  additional 
responsibilities  ^^kich  would  be  delegated 
to  the  FCC  by  HH.  11040.  Although  Its 
resources  may  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
carry  on  an  <H>tlmum  program,  the  Com- 
mission has  protected  the  public  interest 
in  Just  and  reasonable  common  carrier 
rates  and  services. 

Only  recently,  the  FCCs  efforts  result- 
ed in  a  change  in  the  procediu'es  used 
by  the  Bell  System  to  allocate  its  invest- 
ment and  expoiaes  between  interstate 
and  intrastate  tdephone  servlcefi.  These 
changes  relieved  the  intrastate  services 
of  the  Bell  System  of  about  $4<  million 
of  annual  revenue  requirements.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  State  commissions  have  al- 
ready taken  advantage  of  these  benefits 
by  reducing  intrastate  rates.  Other  such 
changes  in  the  allocation  procedures  ini- 
tiated by  the  FCC  during  the  last  decade 
have  relieved  the  users  of  exchange  serv- 
ice and  other  intrastate  services  of  an 
estimated  $150  million  of  annual  revenue 
requirements.  / 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  Booz 
Allen  &  Hamilton  report,  concerning 
which  you  have  heard  so  much. 

I  will  not  give  you  my  views  on  this 
matter  but  rather  the  views  of  Booz 
Allen  &  Hamilton  itself .  For  it  has  writ- 
ten: 

FSDXBAI.  OOMMTTjnCATIGMB  COMHTgWOW. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  29, 1962. 
Hon.  John  O.  Paskmu. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions, Comm,ittee  on  Commerce,  U.S. 
Senate.  Waahinffton.  D.C. 
Dkas  Mb.  Chazsmam:    I  believe  that  yoa 
are  familiar  with  the  recent  management 
inrrey  of  tbe  FOC  eandneted  by  Boos  Allen 
Jk  Hamilton.    To  complete  your  files.  I  am 
CQcloeing  herewith  a  letter  dated  May  3, 
1963,    from   Boos   Allen    &   Hamilton,    Inc.. 
management  conaultants,  to  the  Honorable 


David  E.  Bell.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  th«| 
Budget.  In  this  letter,  Booe  AUen  &  Hamil*| 
ton  expressed  their  deep  concern  with  certaia* 
press  accounts  relating  particularly  to  thij 
adequacy  of  the  Commission's  regulation  cl| 
teleconununication  common  carriers.  They 
state  that  certain  articles  in  the  press  ar« 
inaccurate  interpretations  of  statements  ia| 
their  report  with  respect  to  FCC  regulation 
of  the  telephone  industry  and  Impute  t() 
them  views  and  attitudes  which  they  do 
not  hold. 

The  above-mentioned  letter  from  BooM 
AUen  b  Hamilton  is  enclosed  as  well  as  A 
copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Deputy  Directolf 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  transmitting  It  tq 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nkwton  N.  MtNOW, 

Chairman 


ExECUTivB  OmoE  or  the 

PKSSIDEI'rT, 

Bttreau  of  the  Budget. 

Washijigton.  D.C,  May  10.  1962. 

Hon.  Newton  N.  Minow, 

Chairman.  Federal  Communications 

Commission.  Washington,  D.C' 

Dear  Mr.  Mimow:  I  am  enclosing  a  cop^ 

of    a    self-explanatory    letter    dated    May    9 

which  I  have  received  from  Booz  Allen  ft 

Hamilton,    Inc.,    management    consultantfl, 

relative  to  the  recent  rep>ort  of  that  company 

of  the  organization  and   administration  Of 

the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  coaf 
talned  in  the  last  paragraph  of  that  letteil, 
I  am  forwarding  It  to  the  Commission  f^f 
its  information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Deputy  Director. 


Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton.  Inc.. 

New  York.  N.Y..  May  3. 1962. 
Mr.  David  E.  Bell. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Bell:  Since  public  release  bV 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  an 
Afxll  24  of  our  report  on  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Commission,  su1>|- 
mltted  to  you  under  date  of  March  27,  we 
have  been  deeply  concerned  by  certain  presk 
accounts  relating  particularly  to  the  adtj- 
quacy  of  the  Commission's  regulation  vf. 
telecommunication  common  carriers. 

~  These  articles  in  the  press  are,  we  bellevQ, 
inaccurate  Interpretation  of  statements  Ih 
our  report  with  respect  to  FCC  regulatlali 
of  the  telephone  Industry.  They  impute  tp 
us  views  and  attitudes  which  we  do  not  ho]||. 
For  the  record.  It  appears  necessary  that  ^ 
clarify  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  repotjt 
of  omr  study  of  FCC  operatiomi. 

Our  sole  purpose  in  the  i>er^nent  sectlotis 
of  tfflb  report  was  to  emphasize  the  finding 
of  ofe  study  that  the  Common  CarriOr 
Bureau  Is  not  well  equipped  in  terms  of  otj- 
ganizatlon,  facilities  or  staff  resources  bo 
meet  its  heavy  statutory  responsibilities  Ih 
the  face  of  a  rising  workload.  We.  of  coumf , 
take  full  responsibility  for  the  conclusions 
dealing  with  the  operational  appraisal  rep- 
resented by  these  statements. 

Within  this  context  we  should  like  to  malle 
it  clear  that  nothing  in  these  or  any^th^r 
sections  of  the  report  was  intended  to  con- 
vey the  impression  resulting  from  some  pre^s 
accounts. 

1.  We  did  not  evaluate  the  public  interest 
or  appraise  public  policy  with  respect  to  ^e 
industries  regulated  by  the  FCC. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  terms  of  our  cotl- 
tract  specifically  exempted  the  scope  or  de- 
gree of  regulation  from  the  study  assign- 
ment. We  were  not  expected  nor  did  ife 
attempt  to  express  Judgments  on  these  ms^ 
ters  in  connection  with  the  siurvey. 

2.  We  do  not  believe,  and  the  study  pai6- 
vlded  no  basis  for  believing,  that  conuncn 


carrier  rates  are  either  too  high  or  too  low 
or  that  they  should  be  adjusted  either  up  or 
down. 

No  such  statement  was  made  in  the  report 
and  no  such  implication  was  intended.  Our 
management  review  entailed  an  evaluation  of 
the  effectlvenesB  with  which  the  Federal 
Communications  CommiESion  was  admlnls> 
terlng  its  operations  to  meet  statutory  and 
program  objectives.  The  report  comments 
neither  on  the  advisability  of  FCC  policies 
nor  on   its  substantive  regulatory  actions. 

3.  We  have  taken  no  position,  and  have 
no  basis  for  taking  any  position,  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  public  interest  la  or 
is  not  being  served  by  present  regulatory  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  conunon  carrier  opera- 
tions. 

No  conclusion  that  we  took  such  a  posi- 
tion is  warranted.  This  subject  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  our  competence,  was  out- 
side the  terms  of  the  survey  and  would  not 
be.  in  any  case,  a  subject  on  which  oiur  firm 
should  take  any  position  under  our  policies. 
Definition  and  interpretation  of  public 
policy  and  of  the  public  Interest,  in  our 
Judgment,  are  matters  for  the  Congress  and 
the  courts;  they  are  not  the  proper  province 
of  consultants. 

The  above  comments  do  not  change  the 
intent  or  purpose  of  otu:  management  anal- 
ysis or  recommendations.  They  serve,  how- 
ever, to  place  our  views  in  the  proper  per- 
spective. We  would,  accordingly,  appreciate 
your  transmitting  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bernard  L.  Oladieitx. 

This  brief  r^sum^  of  the  highlights  of 
Commission  regulatory  policies  and  ac- 
tivities amply  demonstrates.  I  believe. 
that  the  Commission  has  been  effective 
in  protecting  the  public  interest.  It 
also  demonstrates  that  the  suggestion 
that  the  Commission  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  carry  out  the  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities contemplated  by  H.R.  11040 
is  wholly  without  substance. 

Fourth.  The  contention  Is  made  that 
H.R.  11040  delegates  sovereign  powers 
to  private  corporations  with  respect  to 
the  making  of  treaties  and  agreements 
which  would  otherwise  require  Senate 
ratification. 

This  assertion  is  based  on  section  402, 
which  requires  that  the  corporation, 
whenever  it  is  to  enter  into  business  ne- 
gotiations with  any  international  or  for- 
eign entity,  shall  notify  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  negotiations  with  any 
international  or  foreign  entity,  and  that 
the  Department  shall  advise  the  cor- 
poration of  relevant  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. It  is  contended  that  every 
phase  of  the  operations  of  the  satellite 
system  will  be  intimately  connected  with 
foreign  policy  and  that  it  is  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  a  distinction  can  be  made 
between  business  negotiations,  which  do 
not  affect  the  national  interest,  and  oth- 
er negotiations  which  do. 

But  H.R.  11040  does  not  delegate  to 
the  corporation  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  responsibility  for  our 
foreign  policy  rests  entirely  with  the 
President  in  accordance  with  his  consti- 
tutional authority  and  duties.  No  legis- 
lation can  abrogate  or  dilute  that  respon- 
sibility. 

H.R.  11040  certainly  does  not  purport 
to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  section 
201(a),  which  delineates  the  powers  of 
the  President,  makes  this  clear.  Para- 
graph (4)  thereof  states  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  shall  exercise  such  supervision  over 
relationships  of  the  corporation  with 
foreign  governments  or  entities  or  with 
international  bodies  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  such  relationships 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Paragn4>^  (5)  states  that  the 
President  shall  insure  that  timely  ar- 
rangements are  made  imder  which  there 
can  be  foreign  participation  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  use  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system. 

Section  402  of  HJl.  11040,  which  the 
minority  contends  4s  a  delegation  to  the 
corporation  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy,  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  these 
other  provisions  and  with  an  awareness 
of  the  President's  constitutional  powers. 
When  so  read,  it  Is  clear  that  section 
402,  far  from  being  in  derogation  of  the 
President's  powers,  actually  faciliUtcs 
their  employment  through  its  require- 
ment of  notice.  Let  me  read  you  the 
committee  report  on  this  section: 

Tbts  aectlon  la  to  insure  that  the  oor- 
poratlon  In  iU  business  n^goUaUons  with 
international  or  fcxeign  enUties  over  fa- 
culties. operaUons.  or  services,  will  oonfonn 
to  relevant  foreign  pcdicies  of  the  Unitsd 
States.  Section  402  should  be  read  with  sec- 
tion 201  (a)  (4)  as  both  are  ooncsmed  with 
the  role  of  the  corporation  in  relation  to 
UB.  foreign  poUcy.  Tofethar  these  sections 
assiire  that  this  role  will  be  carried  out  in 
a  manner  which  contributes  to  the  success 
of  that  pcdicy.  flection  402(a)  (4)  rscognlMS 
the  PrssidentiB  authority  to  take  whatever 
steps  he  deems  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  relationships  of  ths  corporation  with 
foreign  governments,  entities,  or  interna- 
tional agencies  are  consistent  with  the  for- 
eign poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes.  This  sec- 
tion reamrms  the  traditional  reqxmslblUty 
of  the  President,  and  through  him  of  the 
Department  of  BUte,  for  conducting  foi^ign 
policy.  Section  402.  on  the  other  hand,  is 
concerned  with  the  narrower  problem  of  the 
corporatlon'a  business  negotiations  with  in- 
ternational or  foreign  entitles.  With  respect 
to  these  negotiations,  the  corporation  is  to 
notify  ths  Department  of  State  when  enter- 
ing into  negotiations  and  that  Department 
is  to  advise  the  corporation  of  relevant  for- 
eign poUcy  considerations. 

So  this  provision,  402,  merely  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  types  of  business  ne- 
gotiations that  the  corporation  can  en- 
ter into  with  foreign  entitles  which  either 
do  not  involve  any  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations or  which  can  be  pursued  by 
the  corporation  in  a  manner  entirely 
consistent  with  such  foreign  policies  as 
may  be  applicable.  But  even  as  to  such 
types  of  negotiations,  the  section  re- 
quires the  corporation  to  notify  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  negotiations 
and  to  keep  the  Department  properly  ad- 
vised throughout  them.  In  this  way,  we 
can  be  certain  that  should  any  negotia- 
tions involve  significant  foreign  policies 
which  require  direct  concern  and  partici- 
pation of  the  Departmoit,  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  aware  of  them  and  can  take 
appropriate  action. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  and 
function  of  a  communications  satellite 
system.  It  is  to  provide  a  facility 
whereby  nations  of  the  world  can  com- 
municate with  each  other  on  a  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  basis  than  is  pos- 
sible today.  As  with  other  modes  of 
communications,     those     nations     will 


either  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  sys- 
tem or  will  make  appropriate  arrange- 
ments under  which  they  may  use  it  with- 
out ownership. 

For  almost  a  century,  VS.  carriers 
have  negotiated  agreemoits  with  for- 
eign communications  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  communi- 
cations between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  points  and  the  sharing  of  owner- 
ship, operation,  and  use  of  communica- 
tion facilities  such  as  transoceanic 
cables.  None  of  these  arrangements  or 
agreements  have  ever  been  regarded  as 
an  usurpation  of  our  sovereign  powers  of 
goverrunent.  Never  has  it  been  sug- 
gested that  these  agreements  between 
our  common  carriers  and  the  foreign 
nations  have  been  of  a  nature  to  require 
Senate  ratification. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  it  is 
exi>ected  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  between  the  proposed  satellite 
corporation  and  foreign  communications 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  ownership 
and  use  of  the  satellite  system.  How- 
ever, one  significant  feature  will  be  su- 
perimposed, namely,  that  by  virtue  of 
HJl.  11040,  it  becomes  a  statutory  duty 
of  the  corporation  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  entities  in  a  manner 
which  will  promote  the  widest  possible 
foreign  participation  in  the  satellite  sys- 
tem. Because  we  regard  this  objective 
as  being  so  vital  to  our  national  inter- 
est and  foreign  policy,  HJl.  11040,  in  sec- 
tion 402,  requires  the  corporation  to  keep 
the  Department  of  State  fully  advised  of 
all  of  its  negotiations  with  foreign  in- 
terests. And,  as  I  stressed  at  the  outset, 
section  201(e)  reaffirms  the  power  of  the 
President  to  exercise  such  supervision 
over  relationships  of  the  corporation 
with  those  entities  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  consistency  of  Uie  relationships 
with  our  Nation's  policies. 

The  authority  of  the  President  under 
201(e)  is  plenary.  Look  at  the  language 
of  the  section.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  his  supervisory  authority  to  Insure 
consistency  with  our  foreign  policy.  The 
President,  through  his  foreign  policy 
agent,  the  State  Department,  has  em- 
phatically said  that  it  does  not  limit  him. 
The  language  is  clear.  That,  I  submit, 
should  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  In  ad- 
dition, I  will  Insert  for  the  Record  a  let- 
ter received  from  the  Department  of 
State  on  this  subject. 

Throughout  this  debate,  criticism  of 
this  bill  has  focused  on  the  question 
whether  the  bill  adequately  protects  the 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  ques- 
tion should  receive  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  an  Important  question. 
However,  I  think  the  record  will  show 
that  this  body  has  considered  at  length 
and  in  detail  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions of  this  legislation.  Before  the  bill 
was  brought  to  the  floor,  two  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate— the  Space 
C(Hnmittee  and  the  C(unmeroe  Commit- 
tee— held  extensive  hearings.  The  De- 
partment of  State  testified  before  both 
committees  in  support  of  the  bill.  After 
the  bill  came  to  the  floor.  s(»ne  Senators 
urged  that  it  be  considered  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  order  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  our  foreign 
policy    interests   were    adequately   pro- 


tected. Accordingly,  tbe  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
testified  In  support  of  the  bUL  He  ex- 
plained in  detail  how  it  provided  the  nec- 
essary authority  to  the  President.  After 
the  Secretary  had  completed  his  testi- 
mony. Senator  Spaixxam  asked  him  a 
number  of  pointed  questions  which  were 
intended  to  clarify  what  the  Ull  meant. 
That  colloquy  is  reprinted  in  the  report  o( 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  To 
ronove  any  doubts,  I  asked  the  Secretary 
to  set  forth  again  what  the  bill  means 
insofar  as  it  affects  foreign  policy.  Let 
me  read  what  he  says: 

DspABnccMT  or  Brant, 

Wathington,  DC 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastosk. 
VJS.  Senate. 

DBAS  Sdcatok  Pastobx:  Ton  have  aaksd 
me  to  set  forth  the  views  of  ths  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  those  sections  at  ths  oom- 
munications  sateUlts  bill  whl^  provids  att- 
thorlty  to  the  Ck>vemm«nt  to  siqisrvlas  and 
direct  activitlea  and  relationships  of  ths 
oorporatiMi  wtilch  materially  affect  foreign 
policy.   I  am  pleased  to  do  so. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  has  re- 
peatedly eipressed  its  support  of  the  prsssnt 
bill.  We  have  testUled  to  this  effect  before 
several  cMnmlttees  of  the  Congress.  As  re- 
oenUy  aa  August  6,  I  tsstlltod  before  ths 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
e]q>lalned  in  detaU  how  the  biU  would  pro- 
tect the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  authority  of  the  Presldeat  Is  con- 
tained In  section  aoi(a).  That  ssetlon  au- 
thorises and  direeU  ths  President  to  do 
certain  things  "in  order  to  achieve  ths  objec- 
tives and  to  carry  out  ths  purposss  of  this 
act."  Congreai  has  declared  the  major  pur- 
poses and  objectives  in  ssctloo  109.  It  la 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  dselarsd 
by  Congress,  to  establish  a  commercial  oom- 
munications  satellite  system,  "in  conjunc- 
tion and  in  cooperation  with  othsr  coun- 
tries." which  will  "contribute  to  world  peace 
and  understanding."  In  developing  the  sys- 
tem, "care  and  attention  wlU  be  directed 
toward  providing  such  services  to  sconom- 
Ically  less-developed  countries  and  arsas.^ 
To  achieve  these  and  other'  purposss  of  ths 
act.  the  President  is  directed,  among  other 
things,  to— 

"(4)  exercise  such  supervision  over  rela- 
tionships oS  the  corporation  with  f  ocalgn  gov- 
ernments or  entities  or  with  Intamattonal 
bodies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that 
svich  relationships  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  national  Interest  and  foreign  policy  a€ 
the  United  Stotes; 

"(6)  insure  that  timely  arrangements  ara 
made  under  which  there  can  be  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  establishment  and  uas  of 
a  conununicatlons  satelUte  system; 

"(7)  BO  exercise  his  antbort^  aa  to  help 
attain  coordinated  and  efficient  use  ot  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  and  the  technical 
ccHnpatlblUty  at  the  system  with  existing 
communications  f  aclUties  both  in  ths  United 
States  and  abroad." 

Sections  301(a)  4,  6,  and  7  both  reafflrm 
the  plenary  constitutional  power  of  ths 
President  to  conduct  foreign  policy  and 
authorise  him  to  issue  such  directives  and 
orders  to  the  c(xparation  as  are  appropriate 
"to  achieve  the  objectives  and  to  carry  out 
the  pxirpoees  of  this  Act."  It  is  for  ths  Presi- 
dent to  determine  fmreign  policy,  and  to  re- 
quire the  oorp<H«tion  to  act  in  cooformlty 
with  that  poUcy.  subject  to  the  llmltatloik. 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  tssUmony.  that  his 
direction  must  be  consistent  with  the  eon- 
cept  of  the  corporation  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  and  with  other  provisions  of  our 
Constitution  and  laws. 
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IftMlMr  McttOB  aM<aK  tt  is  Xoar  the  PtmI. 
dent  to  detanaliMi,  In  each  omb.  wbAt  amper- 
Tlalon  l«  ■pproprtaW.  Itar  example,  ttX9  VnA- 
dent  win  IwvB  to  det«nnlne  ivliai  sod  tmdar 
What  etrcumatanen  ««  will  •iit«r  Into  agree> 
menta  and  anaBSHOMuta  wtth  fivaign 'gcyv- 
CRiBMnta.  fiy«*t^»— ,  or  IntamattaBal  bodlca. 
Ha  will  mlao  dirtti  tr***^  whl^  asraements 
■hould  ba  iMiyitlatart  by  the  Oovemmant, 
and  whldk  can  ba  loTt  to  tha  oaqporatlon. 
And  tuute  aeetkm  301  (a)  5,  the  Frealdent 
haa  authortt7  to  datermlna  the  farm  and 
content  of  aaiy  Intematlaoal  arrangements — 
bilateral,  rsfl^onal  or  multilateral— wU^  may 
be  requhred  to  bring  aboat  a  global  system, 
and  to  a«nre  appraivlata  XoNign  partldpa- 
tion  in  that  ^stam. 

During  the  Senate  d^ate  on  the  Ull.  sev- 
eral Senators  expressed  concern  that  the  bill 
delegated  to  the  corporation  authority  to 
negotiate  airangcmenta  which  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  the  Oovemment  to 
negotiate.  This  concern  Is.  in  our  view,  un- 
warranted. As  we  hare  noted,  section  aoi (a) 
4  gives  the  President  complete  authority  to 
conduct  any  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
emmenta,  entitles  or  tntemational  bodies 
when,  In  his  judgment.  It  is  appropriate. 
Tills  concern  was  perhaps  based  on  a  mis- 
tmdenrtandlng  o(  section  402.  That  section 
la  not  a  delegation  of  attthority  to  the  cor- 
p<ntttion  to  conduct  negotiations.  Rather, 
it  is  a  recognition  that  even  the  most  miner 
technical  and  business  negotiations,  which 
the  corporation  would  have  to  conduct  on 
its  own  behalf,  might  have  foreign  policy 
implications.  To  assure  that  the  Intaresta 
of  the  United  Btatea  are  protected  wben  Um 
corporation  negoiiatea,  aeetlon  409  /equlree 
the  corporation  to  notify  the  Department  of 
State  before  entering  Into  sudi  negotiations. 
The  Department  will  then  advise  the  corpora- 
tion and,  if  requested,  assist  It. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  language  o€ 
section  403  haa  been  Ranged  considerably 
from  the  form  in  which  It  appeared  in  the 
original  administration  bill.  In  Its  orig- 
inal form,  section  409  authortted  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  "oonduet  or  sujiervlse'* 
negotiations  with  any  "international  agency, 
foreign  government,  or  entity."  Moreover, 
the  section  provided  that  all  agreements  and 
arrangements  of  the  corporation  with  such 
agency,  government,  or  entity  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
State.  In  the  original  bill,  section  402  was 
tbe  Instrument  through  wbich  ttie  Oovem- 
ment was  to  exercise  supervision  over  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  which  might  affect 
our  foreign  policy.  l>iken  literally,  however, 
the  section  would  have  Imposed  on  the 
Department  of  State  the  responsibility  for 
supervising  and  approving  ttie  vast  number 
of  ordinary  buslneas  and  technical  arrange- 
ments Which  the  eotiMratlQn,  as  an  operating 
buBlneEs  entity,  will  invariably  fiatet  Into 
with  its  counterparts  In  other  eountries. 
The  Department  did  not  want  to  be  bur- 
dened with  ttiis  lespottstbillty.  Moreover, 
section  409  as  originally  written  lodged  In 
the  Depaftment  oC  State  an  authority  which 
the  OonatltutkMi  eonfers  on  the  President. 
Aeeordlagly.  tha  authority  contained  la  the 
origtaal  section  4Q>  was  transferred  to  se»> 
tlon  901(a)4.  and  aaotioik  402  waa  rewrtttea 
to  accomplish  the  more  limited  taak  Juat 
deerlbed.  The  aeOon  of  tha  Sanata  In  de- 
feating an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Goas.  whl^  would  have  raatoiad  tha  orig- 
inal laagaata  of  aaotttm  408,  la  oonatetant 
with  tha  Dapartasanta  pQattton. 

The  Ttowv  wMch  I  hava  set  forth  above 
ware  theroaghly  dlaoasaad  during  my  ap- 
pearaaea  heCova  tha  flaaafta  Foreign  IMa- 
tlom  Ocauntttaa.  R  la  aqr  wnderstandtag 
that  that  coiiinfa  IIuvm  tt«a  vlaws. 

It  I  eaa  ha  x£  twHitr  awtolamiii  to  you. 
plsaae  do  not  haaWato  to  otil 


That  statement,  by  the  Secretary  ofj 
State,  authoritatively  explains  what  tht| 
bill  meana.  Moreover,  I  agree  with  thtj 
Secretary's  explanation  of  the  bill,  and  X\ 
brieve  the  Foreign  Relations  Committe«i 
also  agrees  with  it.  So  let  the  Recomj 
now  show,  once  and  for  all,  that  this  lai 
what  the  bill  means. 

TKX  mxB  poa  lacisLATivB  Acnoir  mow 

The  critics  of  HJl.  11040  urge  that 
there  is  no  need  for  enacting  leglslatioaj 
at  this  time  and  that  progress  in  the  es-i 
tabli^unent  and  operation  of  a  commu*^ 
nleations  satdlite  system  will  not  be  Im-i 
peded  by  waiting  another  year.  Thefl 
could  not  be  in  greater  error. 

Witness  after  witness  who  has  testi*^ 
fled  <m  H.R.  1104fl  and  who  represent  the 
most  responsible  and  knowledgeable  peo« 
pie  concerned  with  this  problem  havtl 
(Uaeredited  any  such  assumption.  They 
have  pressed  miiformly  for  the  earlfl 
enactment  of  HJl.  11040.  In  addition  to 
the  President.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk* 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  NASA'S 
Administrator  Webb  and  Deputy  Admin^ 
istrator  Dryden,  Attorney  General  Keiv* 
nedy,  FCC  Chairman  Minow,  among 
Others,  have  all  stressed  that  Congrea} 
cannot  affwd  to  delay  taking  action  no\tl 

Why  do  they  unanimously  regard  ao* 
tion  as  imperative  in  order  to  insure  our 
country's  continued  position  of  leader^ 
ship  in  this  field?  The  reasons  are  many 
and  substantial. 

The  technology  is  moving  forward  ait 
an  explosive  rate,  as  Telstar  shows  and 
as  future  experiments  will  also  demon* 
strate.  Public  policy  must  not  lag  bet 
hind  this  technology.  Legislation  H 
essential  now  in  order  to  provide  that 
policy.  It  is  needed  to  establish  the  oiv 
ganizational  framework  within  which 
Government  and  industry  may  bring  to 
opo-atlonal  fruition  the  tremendous 
progress  that  we  are  making  in  research 
and  experimentation. 

Ocmsider  the  many  steps  which  mu4 
be  taken  before  the  entity  which  will  ow^i) 
and  operate  the  system  is  in  a  position 
to  begm  functioning.  Under  H.R.  11040^ 
the  proposed  corporation  must  be  oN 
ganized.  funds  must  be  raised,  and  a  staff 
recruited  before  the  corporation  can 
plan  operation  of  the  system.  Theai^ 
steps  wiU  necessarily  consimie  time.  It 
will  also  require  a  period  of  time  for  thi^ 
President.  NASA,  and  the  Federal  Comt 
munications  Commission  to  study  an4 
adopt  policies  and  procedures  to  carr^^ 
out  their  reepective  responsibilities  imddf 
HH.  11040.  Most  important,  however.  It 
the  genenny  accepted  fact  that  we  wft 
l>e  in  a  stronger  position  to  advcmce  avi- 
rangementa  with  foreign  interests  with 
req;>ect  to  such  Important  matters  as 
freqttency  alloeatiOQ,  Joint  research  antf 
development,  ownership,  and  use  of  4i 
global  system,  if  the  nations  of  the  worU 
are  cotaln  as  to  our  policies,  Induding 
the  Instrumentality  which  will  represent 
the  united  States  In  these  areas. 

Let  me  read  from  the  recent  testif 
mony  of  Secretary  Rude  before  the  Porf- 
eifn  Relatiocs  CXmrnittee  with  respect  l<> 
the  benefits  to  be  gataMd  by  ovor  Natloh 
from  lesldatkNi  at  this  time. 
Secretary  Rode  stated: 

But  there  Is  every  reason  to  suppose  thiit 
tha  Impetwi  froai  the  passage  of  this  legis- 


lation and  the  organization  of  tlUs  company 
will  bring  measurably  closer  the  time  when 
an  effective  global  satellite  communications 
system  Is  in  operation.  Tliat,  in  itself,  wiU 
be  a  great  advance  for  the  foreign  policy  at 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  we  could  agree,  however,  that 
there  would  be  advantage  in  our  coining  to  a 
decision  now  one  way  or  the  otlier  in  order 
to  put  us  in  a  poeitlon  to  move  internation- 
ally on  these  matters  with  some  asstirance 
as  to  our  own  arrangements,  what  they  are 
going  to  be,  becaiue  they  will  be  looUng  to 
us  for  some  leadership  and  wanting  to  know 
what  our  arrangements  are,  and  It  is  already. 
I  think,  time  now  for  us  to  work  with  other 
governments,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
position  In  those  discussions  of  not  really 
knowing  what  our  own  national  decision  is 
on  this  basis,  and  I  hope  you  can  come  to 
a  decision. 

Secretary  McNamara  also  urging  ex- 
pedition, stated: 

Delay  in  the  establishment  of  this  corpo- 
ration delays  the  determination  of  certain 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  system,  partic- 
ularly those  characteristics  that  relate  to  ne- 
gotiations to  be  carried  on  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  foreign  agencies,  corporate  and 
otherwise. 

Dr.  Dryden  put  the  case  most  suc- 
cinctly : 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  can  be  the 
leader  in  the  establishment  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system  to  serve  the  communi- 
cations needs  of  the  world,  thus  demon- 
strating our  technical  capabilities  and  our 
desire  to  utilize  these  capabUlties  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

n  this  result  Is  to  be  obtained.  If  we  are  to 
be  the  leader,  we  must  decide  now  on  the  or- 
ganization to  get  the  Job  done.  TO  insure 
rapid  progress  the  organization  must  mar- 
shall  the  abilities  and  experience  of  prlvata 
industry  and  of  government.  The  bUl  before 
you  represents  a  melding  of  views  of  re- 
Bi>onslble  committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
provides  a  workable  and  comprehensive  plan. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  our 
ao^'emment  at  the  most  significant  con- 
ference of  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Union  to  be  held  in  October 
1963  with  respect  to  allocating  frequen- 
cies for  space  com  m  i  m  lea  tion.  Dr. 
Drj  den  stated : 

I  think  It  Is  quite  true  that  if  we  have  a 
decision  made  and  know  where  we  are  going, 
we  will  be  In  a  much  more  favorable  posi- 
tion, our  State  Departnient  will  be  In  a 
much  more  favorable  poeitlon,  since  they  are 
the  ones  that  conduct  the  negotiations  on 
freciueney  allocations,  than  If  there  were 
nothing  in  operation  at  all. 

This  testimony — responsible  and  au- 
thoritative— could  be  miiltiplied  mani- 
fold. The  case  for  action  now  Is  indis- 
putable. The  case  for  inaction  or  delay 
is  reprehensible. 
EXTENSION  or  Bxavics  TO  BCOMOMXcuxT  x.asa 

DXVKLOPXD  NATIONS  <aXC.  201  (C)  (3)  ) 

Questions  have  been  raised  regarding 
the  procedures  that  will  be  Involved  In 
applying  section  301  (c)(3).  This  aeo- 
tion  provides  that  the  Commission  shall, 
on  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
oommerdal  communications  service  to  a 
foreign  point  by  means  of  the  satellite 
system  and  satellite  terminal  stations 
should  be  established  in  the  national  In- 
terest, institute  forthwith  appropriate 
proceedings  imder  section  214(d)  of  the 
Communications  Act  to  reqtitre  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  service  by  the  cor- 
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poration  and  appropriate  common 
carriers.  Section  214(d)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  which  la  patterned  after 
other  public  utility  statutes,  provides  the 
mechanism  by  wliich  a  common  carrier 
may  be  required  to  extend  its  facilities 
to  serve  new  points. 

Let  us  examme  the  possible  applica- 
tion of  section  201(c)  (3)  in  light  of  what 
is  invohed  in  communication  via  a  satel- 
lite system.    To  have  communication  via 
the   system,    there    are    three   essential 
elements:  a  foreign  entity  with  a  groimd 
station;  the  satellite;  and  a  U.S.  carrier 
also  with  access  to  the  satellite  through 
a  ground  station  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  corporation  will,  in  the 
main,  o**  a  common  carrier's  carrier:  that 
is.  it  will  make  its  facilities  available  to 
those  carriers  and  foreign  entities  fur- 
nishing  service  directly   to  the   public. 
These  carriers,  that  is,  the  foreign  entity 
and  the  U.S.  carrier  will,  as  they  do  to- 
day,   work    out    agreements     between 
themselves   for   the   through   transmis- 
sion of  International  trafBc  via  the  satel- 
lite system.     It  is  expected  that  for  the 
most  part  the  carriers  will  use  the  satel- 
lite sysiem  Interchangeably  with  existing 
cable  and  radio  facilities  in  transmitting 
such  trxfBc. 

Both  the  foreign  enUty  and  U.S.  car- 
rier will  of  course  l>e  required  to  obtain 
circuit  capacity  in  the  satellite  system 
and  a  (Tound  station. 

With  this  background,  how  will  sec- 
tion 201  <c)  (3)  work  in  actual  operation 
as  to  the  three  elements:  First,  the  for- 
eign eratity  or  ground  station:  second, 
the  satellite  corporation  and  the  satel- 
Ute:  and  third,  the  U.S.  international 
communications  common  carrier. 

First,  as  a  practical  matter,  section 
201(c)  (3)  would,  in  all  probabiUty,  have 
no  applicability  to  the  foreign  ground 
station,  and  specifically  to  the  question 
of  constructing  such  a  station.  That  will 
ordinarily  be  a  matter  for  the  foreign 
country.  Of  course,  the  latter  may  re- 
ceive echnical  and  financial  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  Government  and  perhaps 
from  the  corporation.  But  that  would 
not  came  within  the  province  of  the 
Conurission  or  the  specific  statutory  ob- 
ligations of  the  corporation. 

Sec<)nd.  as  to  the  satellite  corporation, 
it  Is  also  doubtful  whether,  as  a  practical 
matter,  there  will  be  occasion  to  resort 
to  section  201(c)  (S) .    A  foreign  country 
cannot,  of  course,  communicate  via  satel- 
lite with  a  carrier  in  this  country  unless 
it  has  technical  access  to  a  satellite 
which  in  turn  is  transmitting  to  a  ground 
station  in  this  country.     In  the  event 
that  Kuch  a  satellite  and  ground  stati<»i 
are  in  existence  because  of  the  techno- 
logical nature  of  the  system,  that  is  to 
say.  that  there  is  a  properly  poeitloned 
low  or  high  altitude  satellite  and  termi- 
nal, there  would  be  no  need  to  employ 
administrative  procedures  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  esUblishment  of  service  be- 
tween   the    foreign    country    and    the 
United  States.    Under  sections  30 1(a) 
(4)    and  (5),  the  President  could  re- 
(lulre  the  establishment  of  such  service 
or  at  least  could  direct  the  corporation 
to  Uke  the  lead  In  endeavortng  to  open 
such  communleationa. 


In  the  event  that  there  is  no  satellite 
in  existence  technically  capable  of  ren- 
dering service  to  the  country  in  question, 
the  Commissi  OP  could,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  its  own  mo- 
tion,   institute    proceedings   under   201 
(c)(3)    looking   to  the  addition  of  the 
necessary  satellite — and.  if  also  needed, 
ground   station — by   the   satellite   cor- 
poration.    For  this  purpose,  the  Com- 
mission could  also  invoke  the  provisions 
of  section  201(c)  (10)  to  require  the  cor- 
poration to  make  such  additions  to  its 
facilities.    But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  satellite  corporation  will  not 
have  sole  control  of  the  system:  Under 
the  poUcy  of  the  bill,  many  foreign  na- 
tions  will   participate   in   the   system's 
ownership  and  operation.   These  nations 
will  have  a  voice  with  respect  to  any  de- 
cisions tliat  may  relate  to  ownership,  use, 
or  expansion  of  the  satelhte  system.    So 
the  decision  as  to  the  extension  of  serv- 
ice to  a  new  foreign  point  will  be  inter- 
national in  the  broaidest  sense  of  that 
term.     Such  a  decision  will  clearly  in- 
volve the  President's  responsibilities  and 
powers  under  section  201(a)  (4)  and  (5) . 
Furthermore,     section     201(c)(3)      is 
concerned  only  with  communication  be- 
tween this  country  and  a  foreign  point. 
But  the  foreign  nation,  on  the  other 
hand,   will   undoubtedly   wish   to  com- 
municate via  the   satellite  with  many 
other  nations.    So  on  this  groimd  also 
the  question  may  not  be  the  narrow  one 
presented  under  section  201(c)(3)    but 
rather  a  much  broader  one,  calling  for 
participation    and    decision    by    many 
nations. 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  determination  as  to  the  need  for  such 
new  service  will  be  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 214 (d)  proceedings.  It  will  be  made 
at  the  International  conference  table 
where  the  US.  position  will  be  formu- 
lated under  the  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  extent  he  deem^  appropriate 
m  the  interest  of  our  national  and  for- 
eign policy. 

Now  I  shall  discuss  the  third  aspect  of 
201(c)(3) — ^the  U.S.  carrier  which  will 
receive  the  communication  from  the  for- 
eign entity  and  in  turn  will  send  com- 
munications via  the  satellite  from  this 
country  to  the  foreign  point.  As  I  said, 
it  is  essential  that  there  be  such  a  U.S. 
carrier,  if  there  is  to  be  communication 
between  this  country  and  the  foreign 
point. 

Let  me  emphasise  here  that  that  has 
been  no  problem  m  the  past.    The  record 
reveals  no  instance  In  which  common 
carrier   communication    has   not   been 
established  with  any  foreign  point  that 
may  have  desired  such  communication. 
On  the  contrary  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  U.S.  carriers  have  been  in 
competition  with  each  other  to  establish 
a  circuit  to  a  foreign  point.    The  statis- 
tics show  that  telephone  service  is  avail- 
able currently  via  radio  or  cable  to  about 
160  foreign  poinU  of  which  65  points  are 
served  by  direct  dreults  without  relay 
throui^  an  Intermediate  communications 
system.    In  the  case  of  telegraph  serv- 
ice, as  many  as  70  foreign  points  ftre 
served  directly  and  180  pdnU.  many  ot 
which  are  remote  and  spareely  pofra- 
lated.   are  served  by  indirect  routes. 


Where  any  foreign  country  desires  com- 
munication with  the  United  States,  that 
desire  has  been  fully  satlsfled  by  the 
estaUishment  of  service  via  calde  or 
radio. 

We  anUcipate  that  this  same  pattern 
of  extensive  service  will  continue  in  the 
new  field  of  satellite  commonicatlona. 
We  see  no  reason  to  think  otherwise.  If 
we  are  wrong — if  the  pattern  does  not 
continue,  then  we  have  available  sections 
201(c)(3)  and  214(d)  to  require  such 
seirvice. 


amaicair  KNTsapaisz  xa  tbx  bofs  or 


BCr.  President.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  very  long.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  shall  speak  for  not  more  than  5  or  6 
minutes. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  but  I  tell 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  it  haa 
been  a  Joy  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,  who  has  been  very  helpful 
at  every  turn.  I  know  that  some  very 
mean  and  unkind  things  have  been  said 
in  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  in  most  Instanrea 
it  was  caused  by  the  excitement  and 
emotion  of  the  moment  However,  no 
matter  what  the  reason  might  be.  when 
something  mean  and  cruel  is  said,  im- 
fortunately,  for  the  moment  it  finds  its 
mark  and  has  its  effect.  Let  all  that 
be  behind  us  now. 

Russia  at  this  moment  is  in  a  very 
festive  mood.  I  know  it  must  be  an  hour 
of  jubilation,  because  we  experienced 
it  ourselves,  here  in  this  very  chamber 
when,  a  short  time  ago,  our  astronaut 
aienn  orbited  the  earth  three  times. 
The  Russians  orbited  not  one  cosmo- 
naut but  two  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
communicated  with  one  another  for 
more  than   SO  times  in  space. 

I  recall  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
President  came  before  us  in  Joint  sea- 
sion  and  said  it  was  the  plan  and  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  land 
the  first  man  on  the  moon.  That 
promise,  that  hope,  that  prayer  has  be- 
come a  little  dim,  because  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Russians  in  tpace. 
I  do  know  one  thing,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  fields  in  which  we  do  excelL 
If  we  search  throughout  the  world  to 
find  the  best  telephonic  system,  where 
will  we  find  it?  Where  will  we  go  to 
find  it  but  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? Who  made  it  possible  in  the  united 
States  but  private  Industry? 

If  we  went  out  to  find  the  best  radio 
in  the  world,  where  would  we  find  it? 
We  would  find  it  in  the  United  States  of 
Ainf>ri/.A  Who  gave  it  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  a  gratis 
basis,  if  it  was  not  iirivate  industry? 

If  we  tiim  on  television,  who  gave  it 
to  the  United  States  of  Aasrlea.  It  it 
was  not  NBC.  CBS.  and  ABC.  Who  are 
they?  Private  industry  In  Ameriea  has 
made  Amerleaa  science  glortoua  and 
great.  Perhsps  the  Russians  may  land 
the  first  man  on  the  moon.  That  vUl 
be  a  tad  day  for  us  In  Amarlea.  ZtBfty 
be  a  hat  of  presttie.  Maybe  we  have 
lost  that  fight  I  pray  here  tonight  that 
we  have  not 
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HMPVffw,  Z  do  knovr  ons  ttiinff.  It 
the  meiKf  of  Amertoo  li  to  be  brought 
to  all  the  oonwn  of  tbe  world,  tt  can 
only  be  done  through  the  ingenuity  of 
what  fixistB  In  Amerioa  today.  Whwe 
wlU  we  look  for  itf  Where  will  we  find 
it?  wm  we  find  it  in  bureeueraoyf 
WlllweilndttlntheFCCT  WUlwelind 
it  anywhere  but  in  A.T.  ft  T..  Wettem 
Union.  LT.  ft  T..  RCA.  NBC.  ABC.  or 
CBS?  That  is  American  prirate  indus- 
try. 

What  the  hiU  does  is  to  bring  aU  (A. 
American  ingenuity,  public  and  priyate, 
(Acial  and  individual,  under  one  roof. 
That  is  what  the  bill  does.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  can  that  a  mon(H>oly.  call  it 
a  monopoly.  If  it  is  a  monopoly  of 
American  brains  in  this  contest  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  O  God.  let  us  have 
that  monoptdy. 

Yes,  I  have  searched  my  soul  on  this 
bill.  Just  as  every  Member  of  this  Sen- 
ate has.  I  struggled  with  myself .  It  was 
not  easy  to  be  against  Douglas,  not  for 
Pastoss.  It  was  not  easy  to  be  against 
Motai,  not  for  Pastom.  It  was  not 
easy  to  be  against  Taxbmotjgh  and 
OoKX.  not  for  Pastork.  I  have  been 
with  them  too  long  here.  But  I  have 
Uved  with  this  bill.  I  know  what  is  In 
it.  I  know  what  it  means.  If  we  kill 
this  bill  tonight  we  remain  without  a 
program.  The  administration  has 
planned  evenrthlng  In  this  biU.  If  we 
kill  the  bill,  we  must  start  anew.  We 
must  begin  formulating  our  plans  all 
over  again. 

We  must  do  that,  because  we  will  have 
nothing.  This  bill  is  what  the  admin- 
istration has  suggested.  It  is  what  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  said  time  and  time 
and  time  again  that  he  wants.  Let  him 
who  wishes  to  do  so  give  it  a  vicious 
name,  or  label  it  as  be  wllL  However, 
let  me  say  this.  All  of  us  In  a  sense  are 
sinners.  None  of  us  is  perfect.  But  as 
my  God  looks  at  me  tonight,  with  all  that 
I  have  done  in  this  bill  and  all  that  I 
have  fought  to  do  with  this  bill,  and  all 
that  I  know  that  is  in  this  bill,  I  can  look 
Him  straight  in  the  face.    -- 

Sevsxal  Sknators.    Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  only  50  seconds.  Let  us  get  back 
to  the  substance  of  this  bill.  If  we  may. 
This  Is  a  telephone  bill,  as  I  understand 
it.  I  rememtater  40  years  ago  at  my 
p-andfather's  house  in  the  country  we 
had  two  telephones,  one  from  the  home 
comi>any  and  one  Uaax  the  Cumberland 
Co.  This  was  before  the  days  of  A.T.  & 
T.  and  before  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
Co. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  do 
not  have  five  or  six  different  telephones 
In  every  home.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  we  are  practically  at  the  point  of 
passing  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
curtain  on  this  play  will  drop  in  a  few 
minutes.  Thore  have  been  many  side- 
shows on  the  bill.  The  true  play  has  re- 
volved around  whether  we  shsiU  have 
public  or  private  ownership.  That  has 
been  the  Issue  throughout  the  whole 
presentation  on  the  bill.  As  for  me.  I 
want  private  industry.  I  subscribe  fully 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
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has  said.  Let  the  curtain  go  down.  AA 
far  as  I  am  ooneorned,  I  will  follow  th« 
oourae  that  all  past  experience  has  dann 
onstrated  to  be  the  best  for  our  country! 
When  private  enterprise  can  operate  i 
tTstem.  let  it  do  it.  | 

SKvotAL  Skkators.    Votel    Vote!        ' 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Th^ 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  sreas  and  nays  have  Iseen  ordered! 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL  I 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  th^ 
roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIB  (when  his  name  waA 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  wltti 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvanift 
[Mr.  Clark].  If  present  and  voting,  hit 
would  vote  "nay."  Were  I  at  liberty  tn 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  i 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  junior  Senatot 
from.  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  1.  Were  Ytk 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."*' 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vott 
"yea."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  METTCALF  (after  having  voted 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Junior  Senator  frotn 
Alaska  [Mr.  Orihenimg]  .  If  he  were  presr 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay.|' 
Were  I  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  votfe 
"yea."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  thsjt 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible;J, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [M^. 
Clark},  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  CaUj- 
fomia  [Mr.  Engls],  the  Senator  froi^ 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  SenatM- 
from  AladEa  [Mr.  Grveming]  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston j , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  j, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [My. 
Smathsrs],  are  absent  on  offlciiil 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  th^ 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  CarrollI. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mf. 
HiCKET].  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  froih 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  frolh 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  froih 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Seii|- 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Oeorid^ 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  frotti 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  would  each  vole 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  ALLOTtl, 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bxtv- 
LER,  and  Mr.  Bball],  the  Senator  froip 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Se|^- 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Muil- 
PHY],  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarf^ 
absent  and.  If  present  and  voting,  wou|d 
each  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — ^yoM  M, 
nays  11.  as  follows: 

(Naaoaxiig.] 


Alkan 

Rayd«n 

Morton 

B«nn«U 

Hlctonloopar 

Mundt 

Bocga 

Hill 

PaMQf* 

BoUum 

Holland 

Pearaoa 

Bxiah 

Bruska 

P«U 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Jackson 

C&nnon 

JaTlts 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Robertwm 

Caae 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scon 

ChATes 

Keating 

Smith.  Maine 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Lausehe 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long,  Uo. 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Long,  HawaU 

Talznadge 

Dodd 

Thurmond 

Kllender 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

WUey 

Pong 

McCleUan 

WllllamcNJ. 

aoldwater 

McOee 

WUllamcDel. 

Hurt 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

H&rtke 

Monroney 
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Young,  Ohio 

Bartlett 

Kefauver 

Moae 

Burdlck 

Long,  La. 

Neubergar 

Douglas 

Yar  borough 

Oore 

Morae 
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Allott 

Clark 

Metcalf 

Axideraon 

Eastland 

Murphy 

Beall 

Engle 

Muskle 

Bible 

Pulbright 

RuMell 

Butler 

Oruenlng 

SaltonstaU 

Capehart 

Hlckey 

Bmathers 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Smith,  Maa. 

Church 

Kuchel 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)   was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  satel- 
lite communications  system  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1746, 
House  bill  12391,  the  bill  to  Improve 
and  protect  farm  Income,  and  so  forth. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl 
(H.R.  12391)  to  improve  and  protect 
farm  incmne,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  exces- 
sive stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to 
conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  be  cited  as  the  "Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1862". 


ttna  I— u^NB-VB  Aammcsirr 
Sac.  101.  The  Soil  Oonservatlon  and  Do- 
mestic  Allotment   Act    (48   Stat.    169),    M 
amended,  li  further  amended  m  followi: 

(1)  by  repealing  subsections  (b).  (c),  (d). 
(e),  (0.  and  (g)  of  sectton  7; 

(2)  by  repeaUng  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8: 

(3)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  vub- 
sectlon  (b)  of  section  8  of  said  Act,  as 
amendec,  by  striking  out  the  language  "Sub- 
ject to  Uie  limitations  provided  In  subEectlon 
(a)  of  this  section,  the"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "The";  and 

(4)  by  adding  a  new  subcectlon  at  the  end 
of  sectlc'n  16  of  said  Act  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
conservation  and  economic  use  of  land,  the 
Secreury,  without  regard  to  the  foregoing 
provUloi.s  of  this  Act,  except  those  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  services  of  State  and  local 
conunlttees,  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements,  to  be  carried  out  during  such 
period  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years  as  he  may 
determine,  with  farm  and  ranch  owners 
and  op<!rators  providing  for  practices  or 
measure}  to  bo  carried  out  on  any  lands 
owned  cr  operated  by  them  and  regularly 
u&ed  In  the  production  of  crops  (Including 
crops  su:h  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers, 
which  CO  not  require  annual  tillage,  and 
Including  lands  covered  by  conservation  re- 
serve contracts  under  EUbtltle  B  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act)  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and 
developing  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and 
recreation  resources,  or  for  nonagricultural 
purposes.  Such  agreements  shall  Include 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  de<.>m  declrable  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
p>06es  of  this  subsection  and  may  provide  for 
paymen:£,  the  furnichlng  of  materials  and 
services,  and  other  assistance.  In  amounts 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  In  consideration  of  the  obliga- 
tions undertaken  by  the  farm  and  ranch 
owners  md  opera t(M-s  and  the  rights  acquired 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguaids  to  protect  the  Interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers.  Including  provision 
for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
In  payments  tmder  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  auch 
modlflcitlon  of  agreements  previously  en- 
tered Ir.to  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desir- 
able tC'  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsect  on  or  to  facilitate  the  practical  ad- 
mlnlstritlon  of  the  program  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
it  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  may  provide  In  any  agree- 
ment hereunder  for  (A)  preeervation  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  the  period  covered  by 
the  agrjement  and  an  equal  period  thereafter 
of  the  (nt>pland.  crop  acreage,  and  allotment 
history  appUcable  to  land  covered  by  the 
agreem<5nt  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal 
program  under  which  such  history  Is  used 
as  a  bu  Is  for  an  allotment  at  other  limitation 
on  the  production  of  such  crop:  or  (B) 
surrender  of  any  such  history  and  allotments. 
"(6)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shall  rot  enter  Into  agreements  hereunder 
which  would  require  payments,  the  furnish- 
ing of  materials  and  services,  and  other  as- 
sistance. In  amounts  in  excess  of  #10,000,000 
In  any  calendar  year." 

(5)   by  adding  a  new   subsection   at  the 
end   of   section   16  of  said  Act  to  read   as 

f  ollowB : 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorlBed  to  use  the 
services,  facilities,  and  authorlUes  of  Com- 


moditj  Or«dlt  Oorporatlon  for  the  purpow 
of  making  dlaburMinenta  to  produoan  on* 
der  programs  tonnulatad  pursuant  to  Mo- 
tion* 8  and  16(t)  <3l  this  Act:  FrovidMl.  That 
no  such  dlsburaementt  ahall  be  made  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  unleea  It  has 
received  funds  to  cover  the  amount  thereof 
from  Impropriations  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  programs." 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  BecUon  81  of  Utle  III  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (50  Stat. 
625).  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
followa: 

"Sbc.  31.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  develop  a  program  of  land  con- 
servation and  land  utilization.  Including  the 
more  economic  use  of  lands  and  the  retire- 
ment of  lands  which  are  submarglnal  or  not 
primarily  suitable  for  cultivation.  In  order 
thereby  to  correct  maladjustments  In  land 
use,  and  thus  assist  In  controlling  soil  ero- 
sion, reforestation,  enabling  local  public 
authorities  to  provide  public  recreation, 
preserving  natural  resources,  protecting  fish 
and  wildlife,  mitigating  floods,  preventing 
Impairment  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  conserv- 
ing surface  and  subsurface  moisture,  pro- 
tecting the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams, 
and  protecting  the  public  lands. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  32  of  title  III 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  32(e)  of  title  m  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)    to  cooperate  with  Federal.  State,  ter- 
ritorial, and  other  public  agencies  In  develop- 
ing plans  for  a  program  of  land  conservation 
and  land  utilization,  to  assist  In  carrying  out 
such  plans  by  means  of  loans  to  State  and 
local  public  agencies  designated  by  the  State 
legislature  or  the  Governor,  to  conduct,  sur- 
veys and  investigations  relating  to  conditions 
and  factors  affecting,  and  the  methods  of  ac- 
complishing most  effectively  the  purjxjees  of 
this    title,    and   to   disseminate    Information 
concerning  these  activities.     Loans  to  State 
and  local  public  agencies  shall  be  made  only 
If  such  plans  have  been  submitted  to,  and 
not  disapproved  within  45  days  by,  the  State 
agency  having  supervisory  responsibility  over 
such  plans,  or   by  the  Governor  If  there  Is 
no    such    State    agency.     No    appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  any  single  loan  under  this 
EUbaectlon  in  excess  of  9250,000  unless  such 
loan     has    been     approved     by     resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on   Agrlcultiu^ 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    Loans     under     this     subsection 
shall   be  made  tmder  contracts  which  will 
provide,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  for  the  re- 
payment thereof  in  not  more  than  SO  years, 
with  Interest  at  the  average  rate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury  on  Its  marketable  pubUc 
obligations  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  loan  la  made, 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  15  years  from  date  of  issue. 
Repayment  of  principal  and  Interest  on  such 
loans  shall  begin  within  5  years." 

Sec.  103.  The  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  SUt.  666),  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  4  of  said  Act 
Is  amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided.  That  when  a  local  or- 
ganization agrees  to  operate  and  malntam 
any  reservoir  or  other  area  included  in  a 
plan  for  public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recrea- 
tional development,  the  Secretary  shaU  l>e 
authorized  to  bear  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  the  costs  of  (a)  the  land,  easements,  or 
rights-of-way  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by 
the  local  organization  for  such  reservoir  or 
other  area,  and  (b)  minimum  basic  facilities 
needed  for  public  health  azKl  safety. 


to,  and  uat  of  suoh 

for  such  purpoaea:  ProoUUd  tyerthm,  Tbak 
the  Seeretary  ahaU  ba  authortaad  to  partlol- 
paU  In  raeraattoaal  OavalopmaBt  la  aay 
watorahad  pro)eot  only  to  tha  astant  that 
the  naad  therator  U  deinonatratod  la  ao- 
cordanoa  with  ataadartU  *atal>Uahail  by  him. 
taking  into  account  tha  antVelpatad  maa- 
daya  of  uae  of  tha  projected  racraaUonal  de- 
velopment and  giving  conalderation  to  the 
avallabmty  within  the  region  of  aytsting 
water-based  outdoor  recreational  develop- 
ments: Provided  further.  That  when  tha 
Secretary  and  a  local  organisation  hava 
agreed  that  the  immediate  acquisition  by  the 
local  organisation  of  land,  eaaemanta.  or 
rights-of-way  Is  advisable  for  the  preacrva- 
tlon  of  sites  for  works  of  Improvement  in- 
cluded In  a  plan  from  encroachment  by 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  other 
development,  the  Secretary  ahall  be  author- 
ized to  advance  to  the  local  organization 
from  funds  appropriated  for  construction 
of  works  of  improvement  the  amounts  re- 
quired for  the  acquisition  of  such  land, 
easemenu  or  rights-of-way;  and,  ezoept 
where  such  costs  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
Secretary,  such  advance  ahaU  be  repaid  by 
the  local  organization,  with  Interest,  prior 
to  construction  of  the  works  of  Improvement, 
for  credit  to  such  construction  funds. 

(2)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  2  of  section  4 
of  said  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(A)  such  proportionate  share,  as  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  equitable  to 
consideration  of  national  needs  and  assist- 
anca  authorized  for  similar  purpoaea  under 
other  Federal  programs,  of  the  costs  of  m- 
stalling  any  works  of  improvement,  involv- 
ing Federal  assistance  (excluding  engineering 
costs) ,  which  Is  appUcable  to  the  agricultural 
phases  of  the  conservation,  development, 
utilization,  and  disposal  of  water  or  for  fish 
and  wildlife  or  recreational  development, 
and". 

TTTLX  H aCaJCXTLTUKAI.   TaaOK  DKVXLOFMKHT 

Szc.  301.  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Trada 
Development  and  Aaaistanoe  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  aa  foUowa: 

(1)  Section  401  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentenoe: 
"It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  tills  title  to  stim- 
ulate and  increaae  the  sale  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodltlee  for  doliara  through 
long-term  supply  agreementa  and  tbrou^ 
the  eztenMon  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
such  conunodltlea,  by  agreements  either  with 
friendly  nations  or  with  the  private  trada. 
thereby  assisting  the  development  of  tha 
economlea  of  friendly  nattons  and  maximis- 
ing dollar  trade:  Prot^kled.  That  agraamfents 
with  the  pirlvate  trade  shaU  be  limited  to 
the  purchase  of  oomnuxlitiea  (or  shipment 
to  underdeveloped  countrlea  tor  consump- 
tion in  the  underdeveloped  countrlea  to 
which  they  are  ahipped." 

(2)  Section  402  U  amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  ",  InclixUng  flnanrtal  In- 
stitutions acting  m  behalf  at  such  nations," 
after  the  words  "friendly  nations";  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  ttie  and  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing: "In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
TTi»Timiy.ing  dollar  saiss  tlirou^  the  xxlvato 
trade,  the  Secretary  of  Acrleulturs  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  toto  sales  agraements  wltli 
foreign  and  United  Statea  private  trada  un- 
der which  he  shall  undertake  to  provide  tor 
the  deUvery  at  surplus  sgrteultursl  ooaa- 
modltles  over  such  periods  of  time  and  un- 
der the  terms  and  oonditlons  set  forth  In 
this  title.  Any  agreement  antared  mto  hera- 
imder  with  the  private  trade  tfiall  provide 
for  tha  f umlahlng  of  such  sacurlty  as  tha 
Secretary  determines  uec  eiasary  to  provide 
leasonshlr  assurance  of  payment  of  tlie 
amount  due  (or  agrlcultural  oonunodiUaa 
sold  pursuant  to  such  agreement." 

(8)  Sactton  408  is  amanrtert— 
(a)  toy  dieting  the  words  "apiraidmatalj 
equal"  (rona  tha  last  "^        '  " " 
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■ubatttntliiff  ttMNfor  tb»  word  "reMOiwbl*"; 
and 

(b)  br  iniartlnff  after  the  word  "agree- 
meat"  In  tbe  last  aentenoe  tbereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing: ",  ezoepi  tbftt  the  date  for  begin- 
ning eueh  ^»«»i"^i  payments  may  be  deferred 
for  a  period  not  later  than  two  years  after 
■ucb  date  of  laat  d^very.". 

(4)  Seotlan  406  !•  amended  to  read  ae  fol- 
low*: 

"Sac.  406.  In  entering  into  agreements  witb 
friendly  iiftt*""f  for  the  sale  of  sxuplus  agri- 
cultiiral  commodltlee,  the  President  may.  to 
tbe  extent  deemed  praetieable  and  In  the 
best  intereets  of  the  United  States,  permit 
other  friendly  and  historic  supplying  na- 
tions to  participate  in  supplying  such  com- 
modities under  the  salee  agreonent  on  the 
ii»3n^  terms  and  conditions  as  those  appli- 
cable to  the  United  States." 

(6)  Election  406  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "sectiims"  the  following: 
"101  (b)  and  (c),". 

TRIB  Xn— COMMOOITT  PaOOSAMS 

Subtitle  A — 1993  feed  grain  program 
8k.  301.  Sectton  105(c)    of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraphs  (6)  and  (8) : 

"(5)  The  level  of  price  support  for  the  1963 
crop  of  com  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  at  such  level  not  less  than  66  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  Price  support  for 
com,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  shall  be 
made  available  on  not  to  exceed  ttie  normal 
production  of  the  1963  acreage  of  com,  grain 
sorghums,  and  barley  of  each  eligible  farm 
baaed  on  its  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
1960  and  1960  crop  acreage. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the 
1963  crop  of  com  and  grain  sorghums  that 
the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  special 
agricultural  conservation  program  for  1963 
for  com  and  grain  sorghums  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  (except  in 
the  ease  of  a  iHXMlueer  of  malting  barley  as 
hereinafter  deecribed  and  except  in  the  case 
of  a  producer  of  barley  on  a  summer-fallow 
farm  as  hereinafter  described)  shall  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
bcu-ley  in  excess  of  the  average  acreage  de- 
voted (m  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and 
1960.  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the 
1963  crop  of  barley  that  the  producer  shall 
participate  in  the  special  agricultural  con- 
servation program  for  1963  for  barley  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  to  com  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess 
of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm 
to  com  and  grain  sorghtims  in  1959  and 
1960:  Provided,  That  no  producer  of  malt- 
ing barley  shall  be  reqiilred  to  participate  in 
tiie  special  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram for  1963  for  barley  if  such  producer 
Mas  previously  produced  a  malting  variety  of 
barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable 
malting  variety  for  harvest  in  1963,  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centvun  of  the 
average  acrecige  devoted  on  the  farm  to  bar- 
ley in  1969  and  1960,  and  doee  not  knowingly 
devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  com  and 
grain  sorghums  in  excess  ot  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  com  and 
grain  sorghtons  In  1960  and  1060:  Provided 
further.  That  no  producer  of  barley  on  a 
farm  where  sununer  fallow  is  the  normal 
practice  shall  be  required  to  participate  In 
the  special  agricultural  oonservaticm  pro- 
gram for  1968  for  barley  if  he  (1)  doee  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  excess  of  the  average  acreage 
devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1960  and 
1960  plus  the  acreage  devoted  to  summer 
fallow  in  1962  which  is  diverted  from  the 
production  of  wheat  imder  the  special  1968 
wheat  program,  and  (11)  doee  not  knowingly 


devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  com,  graM 
Bori^ums,  and  barley  in  excess  of  80  pt^ 
centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  oi^ 
the  farm  to  com,  grain  sorghums,  and  ba(f 
ley  in  1959  and  1960." 

Sac.  303.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservaf- 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  a^ 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  followj- 
Ing  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsloa^ 
of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  an^ 
.carry  out  a  special  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  1963,  without  regard  to  provli- 
sions  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  re| 
lar  agricvilttiral  conservation  program,  uni 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditio] 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  conservation 
payments  in  amounts  determined  by  tfeje 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall  tje 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  froth 
the  production  of  com  and  grain  sorghum^, 
and  barley,  respectively,  to  an  approved  coaj- 
servation  vise  and  Increase  their  averafle 
acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and  1900 
to  designated  soil  conserving  croiM  or  prac- 
tices including  summer  fallow  and  Idle  lailfl 
by  an  equal  amount:  Provided,  howevit. 
That  any  producer  may  elect  in  lieu  of  sucb 
payment  to  devote  such  diverted  acreage  tio 
castor  beans,  guar,  safflower,  sunflower,  Or 
sesame,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary.  Iki 
order  to  be  eligible  for  a  payment,  a  pro- 
ducer (other  than  a  producer  of  malting  bay- 
ley  as  described  in  section  105(c)  (6)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  a  producer  ^t 
barley  on  a  sxunmer-fallow  farm  as  described 
in  such  section)  who  participates  in  the  spe- 
cial agricultural  conservation  program  0f 
1963  for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  must  nOt 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  tbe  farm  ijn 
excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  barley  In  1959  and  1960,  and  a  pro- 
ducer who  participates  in  tbe  special  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  for  1963  H^t 
barley  must  not  knowingly  devote  an  acre- 
age on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghuais 
in  excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoti^ 
on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  ijn 

1959  and  1960.  The  excess,  if  any,  of  the 
acreage  devoted  to  barley  in  1963  on  a  suol- 
mer-fallow  farm  as  described  in  sectlMi 
105(c)  (6)  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9 
over  the  average  acreage  devoted  to  barlfly 
on  such  farm  in  1959  and  1960  shall  be  coti- 
sidered  as  planted  to  corn  and  grain  soif- 
gbums  for  tbe  purpose  of  determining  extent 
of  participation  and  payments  under  the 
special  agricultural  conservation  progran 
for  1963  for  com  and  grain  sorghums.  Sum 
special  agricultural  conservation  progra^^i 
shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  meaM- 
ures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate 
to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  It)- 
sects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage 
eligible  for  payments  In  cash  or  in  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  kind  under  such  conserva- 
tion program  shall  be  an  acreage  equivift- 
lent  to  20  per  centum  of  tbe  average  acreage 
on  the  farm  planted  to  com  and  grain  so^- 
ghvuns,  or  barley,  in  the  crop  years  1959  add 

1960  or  up  to  twenty  acres,  whichever  Is 
greater.  Such  payments  in  cash  or  in  kitid 
at  the  basic  county  support  rate  for  the 
1962  crop  in  effect  at  the  time  payment  rates 
for  the  special  feed  grain  program  for  19q3 
are  established,  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
changes  between  tbe  national  support  rat^a 
for  tbe  1962  and  1963  crops  may  be  made  On 
an  amoxuit  of  the  commodity  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  normal  production  pf 
the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity  On 
the  farm  based  on  its  adjusted  average  yiild 
per  acre  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  acreage. 
Payments  in  kind  only  may  be  made  by  me 
Secretary  for  the  diversion  of  up  to  an  addi- 
tional ao  per  centtmi  of  the  average  acreage 
on  the  farm  planted  to  corn  and  grain  so|r- 
ghums,  or  barley.  In  the  crop  years  1959  and 
1960.  Pasrments  in  kind  on  such  additioaial 
acreage  may  be  made  at  the  basic  county 


support  rate  for  the  1963  crop  in  effect  at 
the  time  pajrments  rates  for  the  special  feed 
grain  program  for  1963  are  established,  ad- 
justed to  reflect  any  changes  between  the 
national  support  rates  for  the  1963  and  1963 
crops  on  an  amount  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums, or  barley,  not  in  excess  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  diverted  from  tbe  commodity  on  the 
farm  based  on  its  adjusted  average  yield  per 
acre  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  acreage.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in 
acreage  and  yields  for  the  1950  and  1960 
crop  years  as  he  determines  necessary  to  cor« 
rect  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  produc- 
tion, and  to  give  due  consideration  to  till- 
able acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type 
of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures, and  topography.  To  the  extent  that 
a  producer  proves  tbe  actual  acreages  and 
3rields  for  tbe  farm  for  tbe  1059  and  1960  crop 
yean,  such  acreages  and  yields  shall  be  used 
in  making  determinations.  The  Secretary 
may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centtmi  of 
any  payments  to  producers  in  advance  ot 
determination  of  performance. 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  tbe  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(g).  Obligations  may  be  In- 
curred in  advance  of  appropriations  therefor 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  advance  from  its  capital  funds 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  connection  with 
such  program  diirlng  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963.  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may 
be  incurred  in  carrying  out  section  303  of 
tbe  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1963. 

"(3)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  tbe  sharing  of  ]>ayments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  In  keeping 
with  existing  contracts." 

Sec.  303.  Payments  In  cash  shall  be  made 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  pay- 
ments in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certlflcates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem 
for  feed  grains  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  as- 
sist the  producer  in  the  nuu-keting  of  such 
certlflcates  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  tbe  Secretary  determines  will  best  effec- 
tuate tbe  purposes  of  tbe  special  feed  grain 
program  for  1963  authorized  by  this  Act.  In 
tbe  case  of  any  certificate  not  preeented 
for  redemption  within  thirty  days  of  the 
date  of  its  issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  stor- 
age and  other  carrying  charge*,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  for  tbe  period  be- 
ginning thirty  days  after  its  issuance  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  its  presentation  for 
redemption  shall  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  tbe  certificate. 

Sec.  304.  Notb withstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  may  place  such 
limits  on  tbe  extent  that  produceraO  may 
participate  In  the  special  feed  grain  con- 
servation program  for  1963  authorised  by 
this  Act  as  he  determines  necessary  because 
of  an  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other 
disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
a  shortage  In  the  supply  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  or  barley. 

Subtitle  B— Wheat 

Sec.  310.  Section  331  of  tbe  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  here- 
by amended  by  striking  out  the  last  para- 
graph thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  paragraphs: 

"Wheat  which  Is  planted  and  not  disposed 
of  prior  to  the  date  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  disposal  of  excess  acres  of  wheat 
is  an  addition  to  the  total  supply  of  wheat 
and  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  price  of  wheat 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  may 
also  affect  tbe  supply  and  price  of  livestock 
and    livestock    products.      In    the    circxun- 
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stances,  wheat  not  disposed  ot  prior  to  such 
date  mvuit  be  considered  in  the  same  maimer 
as  mechanically  harvested  wheat  in  order 
to  achieve  the  policy  of  the  Act. 

"The    diversion    of    substantial    acreages 
from  wheat  to  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties which  are  in  surplus  supply  or  which 
will   be   in  surplus  supply  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage 
would  burden,  obstruct,  and  adversely  affect 
interstate   and   foreign  commerce   in   such 
commodities,  and  would  adversely  affect  the 
prices  of  such  conunodltles  in  interstate  and 
foreign    commerce.      Small    changes   In    the 
supply  of  a  conunodity  could  create  a  suffl- 
clent  surpliis  to  affect  serioxisly  the  price  of 
such  commodity  in  interstate  and  foreign 
conunerc;e.     Large  changes  in  the  supply  of 
such  commodity  could  have  a  more  acute 
effect   on    the   price   of    the   conunodity   In 
interstate  and  foreign  conunerce  and,  also, 
could  overtax  the  handling,  processing,  and 
transportation  facilities  through  which  the 
flow  of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
such  commodity  is  directed.     Such  adverse 
effects  caused  by  overproduction  in  one  year 
could  ftirther  result  in  a  deflclent  supply  of 
the  commodity  In  the  succeeding  year,  caus- 
ing excessive  increases  in  the  price  of  the 
conunodity  in  Interstate   and  foreign  com- 
merce la  such  year.    It  is.  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  prevent  acreage  diverted  from   the 
production   of   wheat   to   be   used   to   pro- 
duce commodities  which  are  in  surplus  sup- 
ply or  which  will  be  in  siirplus  supply  if  they 
are  peroiitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted 
acreage 

"Tbe  provisions  of  this  part  affording  a 
cooperative  plan  to  wheat  producers  are 
necessary  in  order  to  minimize  recurring  sur- 
pluses ^uid  shortages  of  wheat  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  to  provide  for  the 
RUiintenance  of  adequate  reserve  supplies 
thereof,  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and 
orderly  flow  of  wheat  and  Its  products  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  at  prices 
which  :u-e  fair  and  reasonable  to  farmers  and 
consumers,  and  to  prevent  acreage  diverted 
from  the  production  of  wheat  from  adversely 
affectir.g  other  commodities  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce." 

Sac.  311.  Section  332  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  provi- 
sions of  such  section  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereoi'  the  following: 

"National  Marketing  Quota 
"Sec.  332.  (a)  Whenever  prior  to  April  15 
In  an}  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
marketing  year  beginning  In  the  next  suc- 
ceedlnt;  calendar  year  will,  in  the  absence 
of  a  marketing  quota  program,  likely  be  ex- 
cessive, the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  that  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  shall 
be  In  <ffect  for  such  marketing  year  and  for 
either  the  following  marketing  year  or  the 
following  two  marketing  years,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  and  declares  in  such  proc- 
lamation that  a  two-  or  three-year  marketing 
quota  program  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
policy  of  the  Act. 

"(b)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  has  been  proclaimed  for  any  market- 
ing yew,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  the  a-noimt  of  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  such  marketing  year  not 
earlier  than  January  1  or  later  than  April 
15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  marketing  year  begins.  The 
amount  of  tbe  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  an 
amour.t  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates (1)  will  be  utilized  during  such  mar- 
keting year  for  human  consumption  In  the 
United  States  as  food,  food  products,  and 
beverages,  composed  wholly  or  partly  of 
wheat,  (11)  will  be  utilized  during  such  mar- 
keting year  In  the  United  States  for  seed, 
(III)  will  be  exported  either  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof,  and  (iv)   as  the 


average  amount  which  was  utlliaed  as  live- 
stock (including  poultry)  feed  in  the  mar- 
ketlng  years  beginning  in   1969  and   I960: 
leas  (A)   an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
estimated  imports  of  wheat  into  the  United 
States  during  such  marketing  year  and.  (B) 
if  the  stocks  of  wheat  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  excessive,  an  amount 
of  wheat  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
a   desirable   reduction   in    such   marketing 
year  in  such  stocks  to  achieve  the  policy  of 
the   Act:    Provided,  That   If   the   Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  stocks  of  wheat  in 
the  Nation  are  insufficient  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate carryover  for  the  next  succeeding  mar- 
keting year,  the  national  marketing  quota 
otherwise  determined  shall  be  increased  by 
the  amount  tbe  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  an  adequate  carryover: 
And    provided    further.    That    the    national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any  market- 
ing year  shall  be  not  less  than  one  billion 
bushels. 

"(c)  If,  after  tbe  proclamation  of  a  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any 
marketing  year,  tbe  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that,  because  of  a  national  emergency 
or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  tbe  de- 
mand for  wheat,  tbe  national  marketing 
quota  should  be  terminated  or  the  amount 
thereof  Increased,  he  shall  cause  an  Immedi- 
ate Investigation  to  be  made  to  determine 
whether  such  action  is  necessary  In  order 
to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  the 
demand  for  wheat.  If.  on  the  basis  of  such 
investigation,  tbe  Secretary  finds  that  such 
action  is  necessary,  he  shall  immedUtely  pro- 
claim such  finding  and  the  amount  of  any 
such  increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary 
and  thereupon  such  national  marketing 
quota  shall  be  so  Increased  or  terminated. 
In  case  any  national  marketing  quota  Is  in- 
creased under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  such  increase  by  increas- 
ing acreage  allotments  established  under  this 
part  by  a  uniform  pwrcentage." 

Sec.  312.  Section  333  of   th6  Agrlcultxiral 
Adjustment    Act   of    1938.    as    amended,    is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"National  Acreage  Allotment 
"Sec.   333.  Whenever   the   amount  of   the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  U  pro- 
claimed for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secre- 
tary   at    the    same    time    shall    proclaim    a 
national   acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of 
wheat   planted   for   harvest   In   the  calendar 
3rear  In  which  such  marketing  year  begins. 
The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall   be  the 
number   of   acres   which   the   Secretary  de- 
termines on  tbe  basis  of  expected  yields  and 
expected  underplan tings  of  farm  acreage  al- 
lotments wUl.  together  with  (1)  the  expected 
production  on  tbe  Increases  In  acreage  allot- 
ments for  farms  based  upon  small-farm  base 
acreages   pursuant  to  section  335,  and    (2) 
the  expected  production  on  increased  acre- 
ages resulting  from  the  small-farm  exemp- 
tion pursuant  to  section  335,  make  available 
a  supply   of   wheat  equal   to  the   national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  such  market- 
ing year." 

Sec.  313.  Section  334  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1838,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  subsection  (e)  thereof 
by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
••any  of  the  1962.  1963.  and  1964  crops"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  1962  crop'. 

(2)  By  repealing  subsection  (g)  thereof 
and  by  redesignating  subsections  (h)  and 
(1)   thereof  as  (g)   and  (h)   respectively. 

(3)  By  amending  subsection  (I)  thereof, 
redesignated  by  this  section  as  subsection 
(h) ,  by  Inserting  the  following  sentence  Im- 
mediately following  the  seventh  sentence 
thereof:  "The  land-use  provisions  of  section 
339  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
receiving  an  additional  allotment  under  this 
subsection." 


(4)  By  striking  out  of  tbe  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (1)  tbereof  (added  by  Public 
Law  87-867,  87th  Congress,  1st  session) ,  re- 
designated by  this  section  as  subsection  (h) , 
"or  1963". 

(5)  By  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(1)  If,  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
tbe  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage  allot- 
ments of  farms  producing  any  kind  of  wheat 
are  Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  production 
Off  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  kind  of  whsftt 
to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor,  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  for  each  farm 
located  In  a  county  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  county  which  (1)   is  capable  of 
producing  such  kind  of  wheat,  and  (3)  has 
produced  such  kind  of  wheat  for  commercial 
food  products  during  one  or  mcve  of  the  five 
years    Immediately    preceding    the "  year    in 
which  such  crop  Is  harvested,  sball  be  in- 
creased by  such -uniform  percentage  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  provide  for  stich  quan- 
tity.   No  Increase  shaU  be  aoade  under  this 
subsection  in  the  wheat  acreage  allotment 
of  any  farm  for  any  cn^  if  any  wheat  other 
than  such  kind  of  wheat  Is  planted  on  such 
farm  for  such  crop.    Any  increases  in  wbMit 
acreage  allotments  authoriaed  by  this  sub- 
secUon  Bhtdl  be  in  addition  to  the  National. 
State,  and  county  wheat  acreage  allotmenta. 
and  such  Increases  shall  not  be  considered  in 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments.    The  provisions  of  pvagraph  (6) 
of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
(7  U.S.C.  1340(6) ) .  and  section  326(b)  of  this 
Act.  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  storage 
amount  of  wheat  shall  apply  to  the  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  established  without  regard 
to  this  subsection  and  not  to  the  Increased 
allotment  under  this  subsection.    Tbie  land- 
use  provisions  of  section  339  shall   not  be 
applicable  to  any  farm  receiving  an  Increased 
allotment  under  this  subsection  and  the  pro- 
ducers on  such  farms  shsll  not  be  required 
to  comply  with  such  provisions  as  a  oondl- 
tlon  of  eligibility  for  price  support." 

Sec.  314.  Part  IH  of  subUUe  B  of  title  IIX 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  19SS. 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after  section  384  thereof  the 
following: 

"Commercial  Area 

"Sec.  334a.  If  the  acreage  allotment  for  any 
State  for  any  crop  of  wheat  is  twenty-five 
thousand  acres  or  less,  the  Secretary,  in  order 
to  promote  efficient  administration  of  this 
Act  and  the  Agrlcidtural  Act  of  1949,  may 
designate  such  State  as  outside  the  commer- 
cial wheat-producing  area  for  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  such  State  is  ao  desig- 
nated, acreage  allotments  for  such  crop  and 
marketing  quotas  for  the  marketing  year 
therefor  sball  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
in  such  SUte.  Acreage  allotments  in  any 
State  shall  not  be  Increased  by  reason  of  such 
designation." 

Sec.  315.  Section  335  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Small  farm  exemption 
"Sac.     335.  Notwithstanding     any     other 
provision  of  this  part,  no  farm  marketing 
quota   for  any  crop   of   wheat  shall   be  ap- 
plicable to  any  farm  with  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  of  less  than  fifteen  acres  if  the 
acreage  of  such  crop  of  wheat  does  not  ex- 
ceed   the    small-farm    base    acreage    deter- 
mined   for    the    farm,    unless   the    operator 
elects  In  writing  on  a  form  and  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  sub- 
ject  to    the    farm    acreage    allotment    and 
marketing    quota.      The    small-farm    base 
acreage  for  a  farm  shall  be  the  smaller  of 
(A)     the    average    acreage    of    the    crop    of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  three  years 
in  which  the  acreage  was  highest  during  the 
five-year   period    1967-1061,    or    such    later 
five-year  period  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  representative,  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal    weather    conditions,    establlalied 
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orop-rutatlon  ptacUcM  on  tb*  ffeim,  wad 
raeti  other  faeton  ••  tlw  SwrvtBry  tlafear- 
mlnes  Bhonld  be  oosMMered  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  OTtabUddnf  m  fftlr  and  equitable 
small-farm  base  •creago.  or  (B)  flflaea 
acne.  The  acxeace  allotment  for  any  farm 
aball  be  the  larger  cf  (1)  the  Mnall-farm 
base  acreage  determined  as  provMed  above 
on  the  basts  of  taie  flve-year  period  1987- 
1901.  redtieed  by  the  same  percentage  by 
which  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
the  crop  Is  redneed  below  flfty-llTe  million 
acres,  or  (2)  the  acreage  anotasent  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  (1)  above.  If  the 
optaKtfx  of  any  sneh  farm  fails  to  make 
such  Election  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat.  (1)  for  the  purpoaes  of  Public  Law 
74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7  UJ8.C. 
1340),  as  amended,  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  sucih  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  small-farm  base 
acreage  or  (B)  the  acreage  allotment  for 
the  farm.  (U)  the  land-use  provisions  of 
sectloo  839  ihall  be  inapplicable  to  the 
farm.  (Ill)  such  crop  of  wheat  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  price  support,  and  (iv)  wheat 
marketing  oertiflcates  applicable  to  such 
crop  shall  not  be  issued  with  reepect  to  the 
farm.  TIm  additional  acreage  required  to 
provide  acreage  allotments  for  farms  baaed 
upon  small-farm  base  acreages  under  this 
section  sluUl  be  in  addition  to  National, 
State,  and  county  acreage  allotments." 

Sac.  316.  Section  336  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Referendum 

"Sac.  336.  If  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  for  one,  two.  or  three  marketing 
years  is  proclaimed,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  such  proclama- 
tion is  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot,  of 
farmers  to  determine  whether  they  favor  or 
oppoee  marketing  quotas  for  the  marketing 
year  or  years  for  which  proclaimed.  Any 
produosr  who  has  a  farm  acreage  allotment 
Shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  any  referendiun 
held  pursuant  to  this  section,  except  that  a 
producer  who  has  a  farm  acreage  allotment 
of  less  than  fifteen  acres  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  vote  unless  the  farm  operator  elected 
punviant  to  section  335  to  be  subject  to  the 
farm  marketing  quota.  The  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  the  results  of  any  referendum  held 
hereunder  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  such  referendum,  and  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  voted 
against  marketing  quotas,  the  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  that  marketing  quotas  will  not  be 
in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  wheat 
produced  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
referendimi  is  held.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  approve 
marketing  quotas  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  marketing  years,  no  referendum  shall 
be  held  for  the  subsequent  year  or  years  of 
such  period." 

Sec.  317.  Section  337  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1988.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  318.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  after  section  388  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Land  Use 

"Sec.  339.  (a)(1)  During  any  year  In 
which  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  are  in 
effect,  the  producers  on  any  farm  (except 
a  new  farm  receiving  an  allotment  from  the 
reserve  for  new  farms)  on  which  any  crop 
is  produced  on  acreage  reqiiired  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  production  of  wheat  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  such  crop,  in 
addition  to  any  marketing  quota  penalty 
applicable  to  such  crops,  aa  provided  in  this 
subsectioB  unless  (i)  the  cxep  !■  designated 


by  ttie  Secretary  as  one  which  is  not  'tn 
surplus  supply  and  will  not  be  in  surplus 
supply  If  it  is  permitted  to  be  grown  <<>n 
the  diverted  acreage,  or  as  one  the  production 
of  which  will  not  subatantially  impair  Ine 
purpose   of  the  requirements  of   this   sec- 
tion,  or    (2)    no  wheat  is  produced   on   the 
farm,  and  the  producers  have  not  filed  'iin 
agreement  or  a  statement  of  intention  to 
participate  in  the  payment  program  f ormj 
lated  pursuant  to  subsection    (b)    of  this 
section.    The  acreage  required  to  be  dlvei 
from  the  production  of  wheat  on  the  ft 
shall  be  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  ito 
the  number  of  acres  determined  by  mulii- 
plylng   the  farm   acreage  allotment  by  the 
diversion  factor  determined  by  dividing  tpe 
number    of    acres    by    which    the    natlotial 
acreage    allotment   is   reduced   below   fifty- 
five  million  acres  by  the  number  of  ai^es 
in    the    national    acreage    allotment.      Ipe 
actual    production    of    any    crop    subject  jto 
penalty  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
garded as  available  for  marketing  and  t|he 
penalty  on  such  crop  shall  be  computed  |on 
the  actual  acreage  of  such  crop  at  the  ittte 
of  65   per   centum  of   the  parity  price  »er 
bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the  calen4ar 
year  in  which  such  crop  is  harvested,  muljti- 
plled  by  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  afre 
established  for   the   farm.     UntU   the   pro- 
ducers  on    any   farm   pay   the   penalty  jon 
such   crop,   the   entire   crop    of   wheat  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  and  any  subsequent  (Sfop 
Of  wheat   subject  to   marketing   quotas  |in 
which   the   producer  has  an   Interest  st|all 
be  subject  to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty.    EAch 
producer  having  an  interest  in  the  crop  |  or 
crops  on  acreage  diverted  or  required  to  I  be 
diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat  sklall 
be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  enlflre 
amount  of  the  penalty.     The  persons  liable 
for  the  payment  or  collection  of  the  penality 
under  this  section  shall   be  liable   also  for 
Interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centiim 
per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  be- 
comes  due    until   the   date   of   payment  I  of 
such  penalty. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  l(he 
acreage  on  any  farm  diverted  from  the  pto- 
duction  of  wheat  be  land  which  was  dlvei 
from  the  production  of  wheat  In  the  pi 
vlous  year,  to  the  extent  he  determines  tl^at 
such  req\iirement  Ls  necessary  to  effecti^^te 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  (11- 
verted  acreage  to  be  grazed  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secrets^. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  lt)T- 
mulate  and  carry  out  a  program  with  resp^t 
to  the  1963.  1964,  and  1965  crops  of  wheat 
under  which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  opn- 
ditlons  as  he  determines  are  desirable '  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section,  pay- 
ments nmy  be  made  in  amounts  not  in  Ex- 
cess of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  bteic 
county  support  rate  on  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  the  acreage  diverted  taking  Into  Re- 
count the  income  objQptlves  of  the  Act,  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  «nd 
reasonable  with  respect  to  acreage  dlvei 
piu-suant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectlbn. 
The  Secretary  may  permit  producers  on  any 
farm  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat 
an  acreage,  in  addition  to  the  acreage  di- 
verted ptuBuant  to  subsection  (a),  equall  to 
20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat:  Provided,  That  the  producers  on 
any  farm  may,  at  their  election,  divert  such 
acreage  in  addition  to  the  acreage  divened 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  as  will  bring  ihe 
total  acreage  diverted  on  the  farm  to  fifteen 
acres.  Such  program  shall  require  (1)  tiiat 
the  diverted  acreage  shall  be  devoted!  to 
conservation  uses  approved  by  the  Secretajry; 
(2)  that  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  ihe 
farm  devoted  to  soil -conserving  uses,  In- 
cluding stunmer  fallow  and  idle  land  <1>ut 


excluding  the  acreage  diverted  as  provldad 
above,  and  acreage  diverted  under  section 
ie(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domaatic 
Allotment  Act  shall  be  not  leas  than  tha 
total  average  acreage  of  cropland  d«vot«d  to 
soil-conserving  uses  including  summer  tal- 
low and  idle  land  on  the  farm  duiiBc  a  rep- 
resentative period,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate  for  (1)  abnor- 
mal weather  conditions  or  other  factors 
affecting  production,  (11)  established  crop- 
rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  (lU)  par- 
tlclr>atlon  in  other  Federal  farm  progxmma, 
(Iv)  unusually  high  percentage  of  land  on 
the  farm  devoted  to  conserving  uses,  and 
(v)  other  factors  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines should  be  considered  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  soil- 
conserving  acreage  for  the  farm;  and  (8) 
that  the  producer  shall  not  knowingly  ex- 
ceed (i)  any  farm  acreage  allotment  in  effect 
for  any  commodity  produced  on  the  farm, 
and  (11)  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe,  with  the  farm  acreage 
allotments  on  any  other  farm  for  any  crop 
In  which  the  producer  has  a  share:  Fro^ 
vided.  That  no  producer  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  If  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm 
marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable 
regulatloiu  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment 
of  the  penalty:  And  provided  further.  That 
no  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  an) 
crop  of  wheat  If  the  farm  Is  exempt  from 
the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop 
under  section  335.  The  producers  on  a  new 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  payments  here- 
under. The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payment  among  produ<%rs  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  Pay- 
ments may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  wheat. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  ad- 
Justlng  any  payment  on  account  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  land-use  progrun  formulated  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  criade  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the 
diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  guar,  sesame,  safllower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  other  annual  field  crops  for 
which  price  support  is  not  made  available. 
and  fiax,  when  such  crops  are  not  in  surplus 
supply  and  will  not  be  in  surplus  supply  If 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acre- 
age, subject  to  the  condition  that  payment 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
taking  Into  consideration  the  use  of  such 
acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops: 
Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  pay- 
ment exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  would 
otherwise  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  vises  and  no  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  crop  on  such  diverted 
acreage. 

"(f)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  include 
such  terms  and  cotulitlons,  in  addition  to 
those  specifically  provided  for  herein,  as  the 
Secretary  detennlnes  are  desirable  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  may  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  m^vtwj  the 
payments  authorized  In  this  section  and  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  necessary  in 
carrying  out  this  section  during  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1963.  There  Is  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
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necessary  thereafter  to  pay  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  performance  rendered  in  good  faith 
in  reliance  upon  action  or  advice  of  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  may 
be  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
Uils  section,  or  of  section  124  of  the  Agricxil- 
tural  Act  of  1961  (76  SUt.  297-298) ,  and  pay- 
ment may  be  made  therefor  in  accordance 
with  such  action  or  advice  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  deems  it  desirable  in  order  to  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  treatment." 

Sec.  319.  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (7  U.S.C.  1340),  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)   The  fann  marketing  quota  fcK-  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  actual  production 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat 
on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess. 
The    farm    marketing    excess    shall    be    an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  normal  yield  of 
wheat  i}er  acre  established  for  the  farm  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  acres  of  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the 
producer,  in  accordance  with  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  and  within  the  time 
prescribed  therein,  establishes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm.    If 
such  actual  production  Is  so  established,  the 
farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  actual  production  of  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  wheat  on  the  farm  In  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  tar  such  crop. 
In   determining   the   farm   marketing   quota 
and  farm  marketing  excess,  any  acreage  of 
wheat  remaining  after  the  data  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  disposal  of  excess 
acres  of  wheat  shall  be  included  as  acreage  of 
wheat  on  the  farm,  and  the  production  there- 
of shall  be  appraised  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  detarmlnes  will  provide  a  reason- 
ably accurata  estlmata  of  such  production. 
Any  acreage  of  wheat  disposed  of  In  accord- 
ance  with   regulations   issued    by   the    Sec- 
retary prior  to  such   data  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  shall  be  excluded  in 
detarmlnlng  the  farm  marketing  quota  and 
farm    marketing   excess.      Self -seeded    (vol- 
unteer)   wheat  shall  be  included  In  detar- 
mlnlng  the    acreage   of    wheat.      Marketing 
quotas  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  in 
effect  with  respect  to  wheat  harvested  in  the 
calendar  year  In  which  such  marketing  year 
begins   notwithstanding  that  the  wheat  Is 
marketed    prior   to   the   beginning   of   such 
marketing  year." 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  producers  on  a  farm  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  of 
wheat  at  a  rata  per  bushel  equal  to  65  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  per  bushel  of 
wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  crop  Is  harvested.  Each  producer 
having  an  intarest  In  the  crop  of  wheat  on 
any  farm  for  which  a  farm  marketing  excess 
of  wheat  Is  detarmlned  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  the 
penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess." 

(3)  By  inserting  In  paragraph  (3)  "twice" 
before  "the  normal  production"  In  the  first 
and  second  sentances  thereof,  and  by  Insert- 
ing in  the  second  sentance  thereof  "twice 
the"  between  "of"  and  "normal"  In  the  phrase 
"upon  the  basis  of  normal  production",  by 
striking  out  "com  and"  from  the  first  sen- 
tance thereof,  and  by  striking  out  "corn  or" 
from  the  last  sentance  thereof. 

(4)  By  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  (4)  Until  the  producers  on  any  farm  store, 
deliver  to  the  Secretary,  or  pay  the  penalty 
on,  the  farm  marketing  excess  of  any  crop 
of  wheat,  the  entire  crop  of  wheat  produced 


on  the  farm  and  any  subsequent  crop  of 
wheat  subject  to  marketing  quotas  in  which 
the  producer  has  an  Intarest  shall  be  subject 
to  a  Hen  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for 
the  amount  of  the  penalty." 

(5)  By  striking  out  "com  or"  from  para- 
graph (6). 

(6)  By  striking  out  "com  or"  from  para- 
graph (6). 

(7)  By  repealing  paragraph  (7) ,  and  by  re- 
numbering paragraphs  (8)  through  (11)  as 
(7)  through  (10),  respectively. 

(8)  By  striking  out  "com  or"  and  ",  as  the 
case  may  be,"  from  paragraph  (8).  redesig- 
nated by  this  section  as  paragraph  (7),  and 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing sentance:  "If  the  buyer  falls  to  col- 
lect such  penalty,  such  buyer  and  all  per- 
sons entitled  to  sbare  In  the  wbeat  marketed 
from  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  thereof  shall 
be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  such  pen- 
alty." 

(9)  By  repealing  paragraph  (12),  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  to  fol- 
low paragraph  (11) ,  redesignated  by  this  sec- 
tion as  paragraph  (10) : 

"(11)  The  persons  liable  for  the  payment 
or  collection  of  the  penalty  on  any  amount 
of  wheat  shall  be  liable  also  for  Intarest 
thereon  at  the  rata  of  6  per  centiun  per  an- 
nimi  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due 
imtil  the  data  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

"(12)  If  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  are 
not  In  effect  for  any  marketing  year,  all  pre- 
vious marketing  quotas  applicable  to  wheat 
shall  be  terminated,  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  such  marketing  year.  Such  termina- 
tion shall  not  abate  any  penalty  previously 
Incurred  by  a  producer  or  relieve  any  buyer 
of  the  duty  to  remit  penalties  previously 
collected  by  him." 

Sxc.  320.  Section  301(b)  (13)  of  the  Agri- 
cxiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (A): 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  paragraphs  (D)  and 
(E)  after  the  wwds  "in  the  case  of  rice"  the 
words  "and  wheat"  and  by  Inserting  in  said 
paragraphs  after  the  words  "per  acre  of  rice" 
the  following:  "or  wheat,  as  the  case  may 
be.": 

(3)  by  striking  from  paragraph  (G)  the 
following:  (A)  "wheat."  in  each  of  the  two 
places  It  first  occvirs  therein;  (B)  "and,  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  but  not  In  the  case  of 
com.  cotton,  or  peanuta,  for  trends  In 
jrlelds":  (C)  "ten  calendar  years  In  the  case 
of  wheat,  and";  and  (D)  "In  the  case  of  com, 
cotton,  or  peanuta,". 

Sac.  321.  Section  371  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  here- 
by amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "corn,  wheat."  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  national  acre- 
age allotment  for  corn  or",  "wheat."  and  "In 
order  to  effect  the  declared  policy  of  this  Act 
or". 

Sec.  322.  Section  386  of  the  Agricultiu^l 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  first 
sentence  after  "parity  payment."  the  fol- 
lowing:  "payment  under  section  339,". 

Sec.  828.  The  amendments  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
and  to  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventb  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  made  by  sections  310 
through  322  of  this  Act  shall  be  In  effect  only 
with  respect  to  programs  applicable  to  the 
crops  planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar 
year  1963  or  any  subsequent  year  and  the 
marketing  years  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  1963.  or  any  subsequent  year. 

Wheat  Marketing  Allocation  Program 

Sec.  324.  TlUe  HI  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  (1)  by  designating  subtitles  D  and 


E  as  subtitles  B  and  P.  respectively,  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  subtitie  C  a  new  subtitto 
D  as  follows: 
"Subtitle  D— Wheat  marketing  oUooafion 

"Legislative  Findings 
"Sec.  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a 
iMsic  food.  Is  one  of  the  great  export  crops 
of  American  agriculture  and  ita  production 
for  domestic  consumption  and  t(X  export  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  na- 
tional economy  and  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  movement  of  wheat  from  producer  to 
consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or 
any  of  the  producta  thereof ,  is  preponderant- 
ly in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Unreasonably  low  prices  of  wheat  to  pro- 
ducers ImptOr  their  purchasing  power  for 
nonagrlcultural  producta  and  place  them 
in  a  position  of  serious  disparity  with  other 
industrial  groups.  The  oondiUons  affecttng 
the  production  of  wheat  are  such  that  with- 
out Federal  assistance,  produc«»  cannot  ef- 
fectively prevent  disastrously  low  prices  for 
wheat.  It  Is  necessary,  in  order  to  assist 
wheat  producers  in  obtaining  fair  prices,  to 
regulate  the  price  of  wheat  used  few  domes- 
tic food  and  lor  exporta  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  this  subtitie. 

"Wheat  marketing  allocation 
"Sec.  379b.  Dmlng  any  marketing  year  for 
which   a   marketing   quota  Is  in  elfact  for 
wheat,  beginning  with  the  marketing  year 
tor  the  1963  crop,  a  wheat  noarketlng  aUo- 
cation  program  shall  be  In  effect  in  thU  sub- 
titie.   Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca- 
tion program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing 
year  the  Secretary  shaU  determine  (1)   the 
wheat   marketing  allocation  for  such   year 
which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat  which 
wUl  be  used  during  such  year  for  human 
consvunptton  in  the  United  States,  as  food, 
food    producta.    and    beverages,    composed 
wholly  or  partiy  of  wheat,  and  that  portion 
of  the  amount  of  wheat  which  will  be  ex- 
ported  in   the  form  of   wheat  or  producta 
thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on  which 
the    Secretary    determines   that    marketing 
certificates  shaU  be  Issued  to  producers  in 
order  to  achieve.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
price  and  Inocwne  objectives  of  this  subtitie, 
and  (2)   the  national  aUocation  percentage 
which  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  na- 
tional  marketing   allocation   is   of   the  na- 
tional  marketing    quota.    Each  farm   shall 
receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
marketing    year    equal    to    the    number    of 
bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  acres  In  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  by  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the 
farm  as  detarmlned  by  the  Secretary,  and 
multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bush- 
els   by    the    luitional    allocation    percentage. 
If  a  noncommercial  wheat-producing  area  is 
established  for  any  marketing  year,  farms  in 
such  area  shall  be  given  wheat  marketing  al- 
locations which  are  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation 
to    the    wheat    marketing    allocation    given 
producers  In  the  commercial  wheat-produc- 
ing area. 

"Marketing  certificates 

"Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  wheat  marketing 
certificates  for  each  marketing  year  for 
which  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program 
is  In  effect  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  pro- 
ducers on  any  farm  with  respect  to  which 
certificates  are  issued  to  receive.  In  addition 
to  the  other  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  wheat, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  cer- 
tificates. The  wheat  marketing  certificates 
issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  mar- 
keting year  shall  be  In  the  amount  of  the 
farm  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  (1)  tlie  actual  acre- 
age of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest 
In  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  marketing 
year  begins  multiplied  by  the  normal  yield 
of  wheat  for  the  farm,  plus  (11)  the  amount 
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at  i^tmt  mond  to  mweu  at 
iBvttBg  quote  pmuM^  vbldi  li  ntaand  ftom 
■tocAge  during  tbe  marketing  tbht  en  ae- 
oontnt «(  undKpUntlng  car  tmdwrproduettoa. 
Tha  SecnrUiy  shall  provide  for  tbe  eharlng 
of  wheat  marlMUng  oerttflcstes  among  pro- 
duoen  OB  tbe  tarm  on  tl»  baala  of  ttielr 
rmpeettw  ehana  In  the  wheat  erop  produoed 
en  ttfe  farm,  or  the  pt'ocieede  therefgutn. 

"(b)  Ho  prodocer  ehall  be  eHgfble  to  te- 
celre  wheat  mailEetlng  eerttftcatee  with  re- 
spect to  any  fann  for  any  maitetlng  year  In 
which  a  marketing  quota  penalty  la  eiieeaeert 
for  any  meiiimidlty  on  eueh  farm  or  in  ^Hilch 
the  farm  has  net  eonq)Itod  with  the  land-use 
TBqulreiuents  of  section  389  to  the  extent 
pteecrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  at  In  which,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, the  producer  exceeds  ttie  term  acre- 
age anotment  on  any  other  farm  for  any 
commodity  in  which  he  has  an  Interest  as 
a  prodacer.  Mb  producer  Shan  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  If  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  mar- 
keting excess  Is  deUveied  to  the  Secretary 
or  stared  In  accordance  with  apfdlcahle  reg- 
ulations to  aTOld  or  postpone  payment  of 
the  penalty.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat  on  any  other  farm.  If  such  farm  Is 
exempt  from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
such  crop  under  section  33S. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca- 
tlan  program  Is  In  effect  for  any  marketing 
year,  tbe  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pro- 
claim for  such  marketing  year  the  face  value 
per  bushel  of  mariwtlng  certificates.  The 
face  value  per  bushti  of  marketing  certifi- 
cates shall  be  equal  to  the  amoiint  by  which 
the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accom- 
panied by  certmcates  ♦xeeeda  the  level  of 
prl«  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by 
certificates  (nonoertlflcate  wheat). 

"(d)  Uarketlng  certificates  and  transfers 
thereof  AuOl  be  represented  by  such  docu- 
ments, marketing  cards,  records,  accounts, 
oertlflcattans,  or  other  statements  or  farms 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"Marketing  Restrictions 
"Bmc.  370.  (a)  All  persons  are  prohibited 
from  acquiring  marketing  certificates  from 
the  producer  to  whom  such  cerUflcates  are 
Issued,  unless  such  certificates  are  acquired 
In  connection  with  the  acquisition  from  such 
producer  of  a  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
equivalent  to  the  marketing  certificates. 
Marketing  certificates  shall  be  transferable 
only  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Any  unused  cer- 
tificates held  by  persons  other  than  tdie  pro- 
ducer to  whom  such  certificates  are  issued 
shall  be  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation  is  authorlxed  to  purchase  from 
producers  certificates  not  acoompanled  by 
wheat  in  cases  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  it  would  constitute  an  undue 
hardship  to  require  the  producer  to  transfer 
his  certificates  only  in  connection  with  the 
disposition  of  wheat. 

"(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  Is  in 
effect.  (1)  all  persons  engaged  In  the  proc- 
essing of  wheat  into  food  products  com- 
posed wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  shall,  prior 
to  marketing  uiy  such  product  for  hmnan 
food  in  the  United  States,  acquire  marketing 
certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  contained  in  such  product, 
and  (11)  an  persons  exporting  wheat  or  food 
products  compoeed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat 
shall  prior  to  such  export  acquire  marketing 
certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
biishels  so  exported.  ICarketing  certificates 
shall  be  valid  to  cover  only  sales  or  exporta- 
tions  made  during  the  marketing  year  with 
respect  to  whfaih  fhey  are  issued,  and  after 
being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  export  of 
a  food  product  or  an  export  of  wheat  shall 


be  void  and  dudi  be  di^>osed  of  In  aoooid- 
anee    wtth    regulatlans    prescribed    by    the 
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"(c)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  hood  or  ot 
undertaking  satisfactory  to  ttie  Secret 
to  secuiie  the  pnrdiase  at  and  payment 
such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be 
qnhwl,  and  sabjeot  to  suoh  regulations  |as 
he  may  prescribe,  any  person  required  Ito 
have  narketlng  oertlflcateB  In  order  to  mMr- 
ket  or  expert  a  commodity  may  be  pems^t- 
ted  to  market  any  st^h  commodity  wlthf^t 
having  first  acquired  msurketlng  certificates. 

"(d)  As  used  In  t^xls  subtitle,  the  tmlim 
food  products'  means  any  product  to  (m 
used  for  human  oonsumption.  including  btjv- 
erxge. 

"Assistance  in  Purchase  and  Bale  of  Bfarki(t- 
tng  Certificates 
"Sac.  S79e.  For  the  purpoee  of  facilltatthg 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  marketing  certip- 
cates.  the  C<nnmodlty  Credit  Corporattbn 
is  authorized  to  issue,  buy,  and  sell  market- 
ing certificates  in  accordance  with  regxoa- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  rtfe- 
ulations  may  authorize  the  Corporation  [to 
issue  and  sell  certificates  In  excess  of  Hie 
quantity  of  certificates  which  it  purchases- 
Such  regulations  may  authorize  the  Corpcifa- 
tion  in  the  sale  of  marketing  certificates 
to  charge.  In  addition  to  the  face  valkie 
thereof,  an  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  appropriate  to  cover  estimated 
administrative  costs  in  connection  with  ipe 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  certificates  and  es- 
timated Interest  incurred  on  funds  of  ipe 
Cori>oration  Invested  in  certificates  pi 
chased  by  it. 

"Conversion  Factors 
"Sec.  379f.  The  Secretary  shall  establUsh 
conversion  factors  which  shall  be  used  to 
determine  the  amoimt  of  wheat  contained 
in  any  food  product.  The  conversion  mc- 
tur  for  any  such  food  product  shall  be  de- 
termined upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of 
wheat  used  In  the  manufacture  of  sttich 
product.  I 

"Authority  To  FaclUtate  Transition 
"Sec.  379g.  The  Secretary  is  authorltted 
to  take  such  action  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  frqm 
the  program  crirrently  in  effect  to  the  ptlo- 
gram  provided  for  in  this  subtitle.  Not- 
withstanding -any  other  provision  of  tttis 
subtitle,  such  authority  shall  include,  nut 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to 
exempt  an  or  a  portion  of  the  wheat  or  fopd 
products  made  therefrom  in  the  channels  jof 
trade  on  the  effective  date  of  the  program 
imder  this  subtitle  from  the  marketlng^e- 
strictions  in  subsection  (b)  of  secticm  ST^d, 
or  to  sell  certificates  to  persons  owning  sH^h 
wheat  or  food  products  at  such  prices  |as 
the  Secretary  may  determine.  Any  sifch 
certificate  shall  be  issued  by  CommocUty 
Credit  Corporation. 

"Reports  and  Records 
"Sxc.  379h.  This  section  shall  apply  Ito 
processors  of  wheat,  warehousemen  and  Ex- 
porters of  wheat  and  fiour,  and  all  persons 
purchasing,  selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  in 
wheat  marketing  certificates.  Any  such  per- 
son shall,  from  time  to  time  on  requestjof 
the  Secretary,  report  to  the  Secretary  stch 
Information  and  keep  such  records  as  nhe 
Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  l^m 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtUfle. 
Such  information  shall  be  reported  and  sstch 
records  shall  be  kept  in  such  manner  as  tthe 
Secretary  shaU  prescribe.  For  the  purp^>se 
of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  rep(>rt 
made  or  record  kept,  or  of  obtaining  Inf  oiQia- 
tion  required  to  be  furnished  in  any  repra^, 
but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secretary  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  examine  such  books,  papcirs, 
records,  accounts,  correspondence,  contracts, 
docimients,  and  memorandums  as  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  wlttiln 
the  control  of  such  person. 


"Sac.  3791.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  or 
attempts  to  violate  or  who  partloipates  or 
aids  in  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provlaloBa 
of  subsection  (b)  of  saetlon  S7M  of  this 
Act  shaU  forfeit  to  the  TTnited  SUtea  a  snm 
equal  to  two  timss  the  face  value  at  tfaa 
marketing  certificates  Involved  in  sueh  vlote- 
tion.  Such  forfeiture  iftMll  be  reooventble  In 
a  civil  action  brought  In  the  name  ot  tbm 
United  States. 

"(b)  Any  person,  except  a  produoar  In  his 
capacity  as  a  producer,  who  violates  or  at- 
tempts to  violate  or  who  parttelpsiss  or  aids 
In  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  thte  sub- 
title, or  of  any  regulation,  govemlnf  the  ac- 
quisition, disport  tton.  or  handling  of  market- 
ing certificates  or  who  falls  to  mate  any 
report  or  keep  any  record  as  required  by 
section  379h  shall  be  deemed  guilty  at  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  mort  Hxan 
•5,000  for  each  violation. 

"(c)  Any  person  who,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
produco-.  knowingly  violates  or  attempts 
to  violate  or  participates  or  aids  In  the 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  subtitle, 
or  of  any  reg\ilatlon,  governing  the  acquisi- 
tion, disposition,  or  handling  of  marketing 
certificates  or  fails  to  make  any  report  or 
keep  any  record  as  required  by  section  STBk 
shall,  (1)  forfeit  any  right  to  receive  marlcet- 
Ing  certificates,  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  vrith  respect  to  the 
farm  or  farms  and  for  the  marketing  year 
with  respect  to  which  any  svich  act  or  de- 
fault Is  committed,  or  (11) .  if  such  marketing 
certificates  have  already  been  issued,  pay  to 
the  Secretary,  upon  demand,  the  amount  of 
the  face  value  of  such  certificates,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
Such  determination  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  such  marketing 
certificates  to  be  forfeited  or  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  such  producer  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  act  or  default  committed  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  such  act  or  default. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  falsely  makes,  is- 
sues, alters,  forges,  or  counterfeits  any  mar- 
keting certificate,  or  with  fraudulent  Intent 
possesses,  transfers,  or  uses  any  such  falsely 
made,  issued,  altered,  forged,  or  counter- 
felted  marketing  certificate,  shall  be  deemed 
giiilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"Regulations 

"Sec.  379J.  The  Secretary  shaU  jjrescrlbe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  Including 
but  not  limited  to  regulations  governing  the 
acquisition,  disposition,  or  handling  of  mar- 
keting certificates." 

Sec.  325.  Tbe  Agricultural  Act  <a  IM9.  u 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  after  section  100  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sac.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  ths 
1983  crop— 

"  ( 1 )  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  marketing  certificates  shan  be  at  sadi 
level  not  less  than  66  per  centiun  or  more 
than  90  per  centiun  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate 
taking  into  consideration  the  factors  speci- 
fied in  section  401(b), 

"(2)  If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for 
vfheat  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom- 
panied by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate taking  into  consideration  com- 
petitive world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains. 
and  the  level  at  which  price  support  Is  made 
available  for  feed  grains, 

"(3)  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  oooperators;  and  If  a  commer- 
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clal  wheat-producing  area  Is  established  for 
such  crop,  price  support  shall  be  nuule  avail- 
able only  in  the  cMnmerclal  wheat-producing 
area, 

"(4)  price  support  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
for  which  marketing  quotas  hsve  been  dis- 
approved by  producers  shaU  be  at  siich  level 
not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  alter  consideration  of  the  factors 
specified  In  section  401(b), 

■'(5)  the  level  of  price  support  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  market- 
ing quota  is  not  proclaimed  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided in  Bection  101,  and 

"(6)   if  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for 
the  crop  of  wheat,  a  'cooperator'  with  respect 
to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm 
shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  Icnow- 
Ingly  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  aUotment 
for  wheat   or  any  other  commodity  on   the 
farm  or   (B)    except  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation   prescribe,   the   farm  acreage 
allotment  on  any  other  farm  for  any  com- 
modity in  which  he  has  an  Interest  as  a  pro- 
ducer,  and   (11)    compiles  with  the  land-use 
requlremenU  of  section  339  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by   the   Secretary. 
If  marketing  quotas  are  not  In  effect  for  the 
crop  of  wheat,  a  •cooperator"  with  respect  to 
any  crop  of  wheat  produced  on  s  (arm  shall 
be  a  producer  who  does  not  knowingly  ex- 
ceed the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat. 
No   producer  shall   be  deemed   to  have  ex- 
ceeded a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if 
the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing 
excess  Is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored 
In  accordance  with  ai>pllcabie  regulations  to 
avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty, 
but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive price  support  on  such  marketing  ex- 
cess.    No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exceeded    the    farm    acreage    allotment    for 
wheat  on  any  other  farm.  If  such  farm  Is 
exempt  from  the  farm  marketing  quoU  for 
such  crop  under  section  335." 

(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  In  section  407  to  a  colon 
end  adding  the  following:  "ProxAded.  That 
if  a  commercial  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  is  in  effect,  the  current  support 
price  for  wheat  shaU  be  the  support  price  for 
wheat  accompanied  by  marketing  certificate 
and  wheat  sold  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
marketing  certificate." 

■nTLE  IV— GENERAL  PXOVISIOlfS 


Sxc.  401.  The  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  307)  U 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
ol  section  304  and  Inserting  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "Including  recreational  uses 
and  facilities": 

(2)  By  inserting  in  section  S06(a)  after 
"soil  conservation  practices."  the  following: 
"shifts  In  land-use  including  the  develop- 
ment of  recreaUonal  facilities.";  and  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "drainage"  the  words 
"or  sewer"; 

(3)  By  striking  out  In  section  809(f)(1) 
the  figure  "•10,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$25,000,000";  and 

(4)  By  inserting  in  section  312  after  the 
word*  "and  conservation "  the  words  "Includ- 
ing recreational  iises  and  facilities". 

8«c.  402.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Rural  Hectrlflcatlon  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended  (7  US.C.  •08),  be  and  the 
same  ar«  hereby  amended  to  r«ad  as  follows : 

"Sac.  S.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
such  Bxmis  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  determins  to  be  necessary. 

"(b)  When  authorized  by  Congress,  the 
Admlnlstratar  to  authorlasd,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Seerstary  of  Agriculture,  to 
yiaka  Mtd  tosne  notes  to  the  Sscretery  of  the 
ItSMury  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
In  such  amounts  as  the  Congress  may  ap- 
yrove   annually   in   appropriation   Acts   for 


making  loans  vmder  titles  I  and  II  of  this 
Act.  Such  notes  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
denominations  and  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Admlnlstratca-  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  shaU 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  not  in  excess  of  the  rate 
provided  for  in  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  of  the 
Administrator  Issued  hereunder,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  tbe  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
securities  may  be  l£Eued  under  such  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  the  pur- 
chase of  notes  issued  by  the  Administrator. 
All  redemptions,  purchares.  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  shan 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"The  appropriations  lor  loans  made  vmder 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  and  funds 
obtained  In  accordance  with  the  preceding 
paragraph  of  this  subsection  and  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  any  funds  available  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Agrl- 
cultiu^  Act  of  1962  for  loans  under  this  Act. 
Including  any  funds  made  available  for  loans 
under  the  Item  "Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration," In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriation  Acts  current  on  sxich  date 
of  enactment,  shall  be  merged  Into  a  single 
account  hereafter  In  this  section  called  the 
'loan  account".  All  notes,  bonds,  obligations, 
and  property.  Including  those  now  held  by 
the  Administrator  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  he  Treasury,  and  all  collections 
therefrom,  made  or  held  under  the  loan  pro- 
visions of  titles  I  and  11  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
assets  of  said  account. 

•"The  notes  of  the  Administrator  Issued  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  titles  I 
and  n  of  this  Act.  and  all  other  liabilities 
against  the  appropriations  or  assets  In  the 
loan  account  shall  be  liabilities  of  said  ac- 
count, and  all  other  obligations  against  such 
appropriations  or  assets  shall  be  obligations 
of  said  account.  Money  In  the  loan  accovmt 
shall  also  be  available  for  interest  and  prin- 
cipal repayments  on  notes  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Otherwise,  the  balances  in  said  account  shaU 
remain  available  to  the  Administrator  for 
loans  under  titles  I  and  n  of  this  Act  and 
for  advances  in  connection  therewith,  ex- 
cept that  no  such  loans  sball  be  made  In  any 
year  In  excess  of  the  amounts  previously 
authorized  therefor  in  appropriation  Acts 
for  such  year  or  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section.  The  amounts  so 
authorized  for  loans  and  advances  shall  re- 
main  available   untU   expended." 

Sac.  403.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  repealed. 

Sbc.  404.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is 
declared  unconsUtutlonal.  or  the  appUcablUty 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  to  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  appllcahUlty  thereof  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances  shaU  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 


TrrLB   V — nvDUsmiAt   vnaa   of   AcaxcuLTuaAX. 

paODUCTS 

Declorafion*  and  findings 
Sxc.  501.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  makes  the  foUowlng  declara- 
tions and  findings  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  uses  lor  farm 
prodncta.  new  crops  to  replace  those  now  In 
surplus,  and  the  disposal  of  surplus  oeaa- 
modltles  owned  by  the  Oovermnent: 

<a)  Farms  in  the  United  States  have  a 
capacity  to  produce  mors  farm  products 
\txfjn  can  now  be  marketed  at  prloes  that  will 
return  sufficient  incomes  to  farmers  to  niain- 


tain  an  efficient  and  progressive  agricultural 
izulustry; 

(b)  A  prosperoxis  sgrlculture  win  contrib- 
ute Inunensely  to  national  welfare  by  efficient 
production  of  needed  food,  feed,  and  fiber, 
by  provision  of  raw  matoriato  for  the  trans- 
portation and  processing  Industries,  by  pur- 
chases of  production  supplies,  and  by  its 
contribution  to  maintenance  of  a  balanced 
and  high-level  national  eoonomy; 

( c)  National  defense  and  security  Interests 
of  the  United  States  require  protection  of 
agricultural  resoiu«es  against  deterioration 
and  the  maintenance  of  high  productive 
capacity  in  order  to  meet  possible  emergency 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  other  friendly 
nations: 

(d)  Basic  research  In  agricultural  products 
and  their  uses  to  essential  In  any  long-ranfe 
program  of  benefit  to  agriculture: 

(e)  Research  programs  to  develop  new  and 
improved  uses  for  farm  producta  and  new 
farm  products  have  potentlalittes  for  pro- 
viding outieta  for  a  larger  volume  of  farm 
production  and  greater  stability  of  the  prioea 
of  farm  commodlUes; 

(f)  PubUc  and  private  research  agencies. 
Including  the  Departmenta  of  Agrtcolture 
and  Commerce,  the  land-grmnt  ooUs«ea.  other 
universities  and  reeearch  Institatlona,  as  well 
as  private  firms,  can  and  should  be  utUiasd 
for  an  all-out  attack  on  develofMnsnt  o<new 
and  improved  uses,  and  new  and  extended 
markets  and  outieta  for  farm  producta  and 
byproducta.  Research.  pUot  plant,  develop- 
ment and  trial  commercialization  work  and 
corollary  economic  and  related  studies 
should  be  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  In- 
dustrial uses  for  agricultural  commodities 
in  surplus,  and  to  any  food  and  feed  usee 
and  replacement  crops  that  can  make  sub- 
stantial contrtbutlons  toward  the  solution 
of  the  sxnplus  problem.  Faculties  should 
be  established  as  needed  to  permit  adequate 
eiperlmentotion  and  testing,  and  production 
and  market  development,  of  promising  new 
uses  and  new  producta; 

(g)  Development  of  new  and  Improved 
industrial  and  other  uses  of  farm  products 
and  new  farm  producta  and  new  and  ex- 
tended marketa  and  outieta  for  farm  producta 
and  by-produeta  will  enlarge  income  oppor- 
tvmltles  for  farmers.  It  also  win  reduce 
Government  coeta  for  acquisition,  storage, 
and  ultimate  disposition  of  commodttles  now 
in  stu^jlus; 

(h)  Disposition  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
through  Industrial  channels  for  new  or  by- 
product ■aacB,  so  that  the  carryover  of  any 
conunodlty  beyond  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
can  be  reduced,  win  have  a  stabnizing  effect 
on  the  market  prices  for  farm  commodities. 

Agricultural  Research  and  Industrial  Use 
Admintotration 
Sac.  S03.  There  to  created  and  established 
in  the  Depertment  of  Acrlculture  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the 
Agrieulturml  Beecarch  and  Industrial  Use  Ad- 
mintotration. aU  of  the  powwa  of  which 
shall  be  exercised  by  an  Administrator,  un- 
der the  general  direction  and  svvervlalon  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  six  years  and  who  shaU  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per  anntim. 
The  duties  of  thto  agency  shan  be  to  coordi- 
nate and  expedite  efforts  to  develop,  through 
research,  new  industrial  tises,  and  increased 
use  under  existing  {jrooesses,  of  agrieultuial 
producta;  to  develop  new  replacement  crops; 
and  to  reduce  the  stocks  of  coimnodltiee 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Salaries 

Br.  503.  The  positions  of  the  three  Deputy 
Admintotrators  of  the  sc«ney  "I^aU  *>•  ^ 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  sstab- 
Ushed  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1940.  as 
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ft«i— Mi^n  soeh  poriHoiM  shall  be  in  addl- 
tloin  to  the  nnmbar  at  posltlana  authorlaed  to 
be  plaoad  In  aaeli  grade  by  aeetlon  S06(b)  of 
■uetk  Act.  TlM  ME^nej  to  autbariaad  to  fix 
tb«  oMupgnitlon,  notwltbatendlng  othar 
proTldoos  of  law,  for  not  more  than  tan 
podtlosis  irtkldk  raqnlra  the  sanrloes  of  espe- 
cially qualllled  aeientiflc  or  igofssslonal  pw- 
■onnel:  ProvtdtA,  Tbat  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  positions  established  pur- 
Biumt  to  this  ptOTlalon  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  payable  under  the  Act  of  August 
1.  1047  (ei  Stat.  716),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented. The  agency  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  any  technically  quali- 
fied person^  firm,  or  organization  by  ccmtract 
at  otherwise  on  a  temporary  basis  and  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  six  months  In  any  fiscal 
year  to  peifoim  research,  technical,  or  other 
special  sei  vices,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  or  the  Classification  Act  of  1040. 
as  amended. 

Powers  and  Duties 

Sac.  504.  The  agency  shall  have  power  and 
authority,  within  the  limits  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  it,  to  coordinate  and  ex- 
pedite activities  toward  research,  pilot  plant, 
development,  trial  ccHnmerclallzatlon,  and 
Indxistrlal  uses,  with  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, educational  Institutions,  private 
reaearch  organizations,  trade  associations, 
individuals,  and  industrial  corporations  in 
expanding  tbe  Indiistrlal  utilization  of  the 
products  of  farm  and  forest  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  crops.  In  the  discharge  of 
these  duties,  the  agency  Is  authco'lzed  to: 

(a)  Make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agric\ilture  and  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  land-grant  in- 
stitutions, and  experiment  stations.  The 
agency  shall  utilize  existing  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  including 
pilot  plants,  regional  laboratories,  and  other 
facilities  and  eqtilpment,  and  is  authcnized 
to  utilize  authority  now  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  existing  law; 

(b)  ICake  grants,  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
five  years  duration,  to  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment Btattons,  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  research  institutions  and  indlvldiials; 

(c)  Contract  with  foreign  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, institutions  of  learning,  or  pri- 
vate corporations  where  pajrment  can  be 
made  in  foreign  currency  acciunulated  under 
Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress.  The 
agency  is  hereby  authorized  to  utilize  such 
foreign  currencies  notwithstanding  other 
provisions  of  law  requiring  reimbursement; 

(d)  Make  contracts  or  cooperative  ar- 
rangements in  the  manner  provided  by  sec- 
tions 10(a)  and  206  of  the  Act  of  Augtist  14, 
1046  (7  n.S.C.  4271.  1624) .  including  contracts 
and  agreements  providing  for  the  commer- 
cialization, market  acceptance,  and  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  indtistrial  utilization  in 
the  competitive  market  for  agricultural 
products  and  processes  with  respect  thereto; 

(e)  Extend  suitable  incentives  to  farmers 
or  to  industry  to  hasten  the  establishment  of 
a  new  crop  or  of  a  new  Industrial  tise.  where 
such  appear  likely  to  lead  to  durable  addi- 
tional markets: 

(f )  Direct  the  Ccmunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  make  delivery  of  any  of  its  stocks  of 
commodities  to  agencies  of  the  Government, 
persons,  or  corporations  designated  by  the 
agency  where  such  stocks  are  to  be  used  for 
(1)  research,  (2)  pilot  plant  operation,  (3) 
trial  commercialization,  (4)  export  of  manu- 
factured products,  or  (5)  new  or  byproduct 
uses.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
with  respect  to  commodities  thus  requisi- 
tioned by  the  agency,  shall  pay  necessary 
handling  and  delivery  charges  to  the  destina- 
tion directed  by  the  agency.  Such  sums  of 
money  as  the  agency  shall  receive,  if  any,  on 
such  transfers  of  eommodlties,  shall  be 
tiirned  over  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration; 


(g)  Make  contracts  or  leases  for  the  pi 
vate  operation  of  any  property  or  facllltl 
transferred  from  another  Government  agei 
piirsuant  to   this  title  or  other  leglslatU 
authority; 

(h)  Make  loans  or  grants  to  those  wit 
whom  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
entered  into,  for  the  purpoee  of  provldlctg 
assistance  In  the  acquisition  or  expansion  of 
facilities  and  eqxilpment  for  research  or  di^- 
velopment  activities; 

(1)  Provide  in  aU  contracts  for  the  dis- 
position of  inventions  produced  thereunder 
In  a  manner  calculated  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  and  the  equities  of  the  Individual  <^ 
(Kganization  with  which  the  contract  Or 
other  arrangement  is  executed:  Providw. 
hotoever.  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  agency  to  enter  loio 
any  contractual  or  other  arrangement  Incott- 
sistent  with  any  provision  of  law  affectlt^g 
the  issuance  or  iise  of  patents; 

(J)  Grant  exdxislve  licenses  with  or  witlk- 
out  payment  of  royalty  for  a  fixed  period  ^f 
not  to  exceed  five  years  for  the  use  of  pat- 
ents under  the  control  of  the  Department  ^f 
Agricultxue; 

(k)  Pay  Incentive  awards  to  private  citi- 
zens for  suitable  and  acceptable  suggestlai^s 
to  implement  the  program  established  by 
this  title,  such  payments  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  previously  published  rul^s 

stating   the   amounts   of,   criteria   for   detef- 
mlnlng,  and  subjects  of,  such  awards:  and 

(1)  Test  production  procedures  on  a  coafi- 
mercial  basis,  maintain  and  operate  manKi- 
facturlng  facilities  where  necessary  to  profe 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  volume  pr<>- 
duction  and  to  build,  purchase,  or  lea^ 
plant  facilities,  or  necessary  equipment  suit- 
able for  manufacturing  needs. 

Transfer  of  Government  Plants 
Sec.  605.  Notwithstanding  any  other  ptO- 
vislon  Of  law,  any  Government  agency  hold- 
ing any  Government-owned  facility  usetiil 
in  the  program  authorized  by  this  title  Is 
authorized  to  transfer  such  facility  to  tibe 
agency,  for  use  in  the  progra&iv  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  agency:  PTovided,  That  such 
transfer  has  the  approval  of  the  Director  pf 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  agency  lis 
authorized  to  exercise,  with  respect  to  the 
facilities  transferred,  all  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  agencies  transferring  such  fa- 
cilities. At  the  time  of  such  transfer,  fuiws 
and  personnel  related  to  the  operation  6i 
administration  of  such  facilities,  shall,  wtth 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  also  be  transferred  to  tl^e 
agency. 

Definition  of  "Agricultural  Products" 
Sec.  506.  The  terms  "agricultural  prod- 
ucts" and  "farm  and  forest  products"  as  ua^ 
in  this  title  shall  have  the  same  meanU^g 
as  the  term  "agricultural  products"  in  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Act  of  August  14.  1946  1(7 
UJB.C.  1626) . 

Annual  Report 
Sec.  507.    The  Administrator  shall  presejit 
annually  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  tibe 
20th  day  of  January  in  each  year  a  full  re- 
port of  his  activities  under  this  title. 
Savings  Provision 
Sec.  508.  The  authorities  under  this  tll^e 
are  in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitutk^n 
for    authorities    otherwise    available    unwr 
existing  law.  TT 

Appropriations  ij 

Sac.  500.  There  is  hereby  authorized  jto 
be  appropriated  such  siuns  as  may  be  necea- 
BiU-y  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  acting  majority  leader  jbo 
have  anything  done  on  this  bill  tonigU ;? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Or  Lb  it  the 
Intention  merely  to  lay  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  lA  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  I  correct 
understand  that  the  debate  on  the  farm 
bill  will  begin  on  Monday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREJQN 
SERVICE  AMBASSADORS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Foy  D.  Kohler,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  H.  Ferguson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  Leonhart,  of  West  Virginia, 
a  Foreign  Service  oflBcer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Tanganyika. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


NOMINATION  PASSED  OVER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
the  class  of  career  ambassador,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  France. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection  

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  consideration  at  this  time  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bohlen  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  France. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  a  right  to  object,  but  an  objection 
cannot  block  consideration  of  the  ncnnl- 
nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  we  shall  pass  OYer 
this  particular  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  will  be  passed 
over. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
The  Chief  Clerk,  read  the  nomination 
of  William  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
the  cla«  of  career  minister,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Bernard  T.  Brennan,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator  for  Adminis- 
tration, of  the  Agency  for  International 
Develo(>ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  un:inlmous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.         

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


DAIRY  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  tc>  give  assurance  to  Senators  that 
during  the  consideration  of  the  farm 
bill,  no  proposed  legislation  affecting  the 
milk  pi-ogram  will  be  offered  by  me. 

It  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  pertaining  to  the  milk  pro- 
gram—In the  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  can  hold 
hearliu;s  on  the  bill  within  a  few  weeks; 
and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  ask  that  funds 
be  provided,  to  make  possible  the  hold- 
ing, during  the  adjournment  period  this 
fall,  of  hearings  on  the  measure  which  I 
shall  introduce.    The  bill  that  I  am  In- 
troducing Is  Intended  as  a  starting  point 
for  discussion.     It  was  prepared  at  my 
request  for  that  purpose  and  does  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  administra- 
tion.   I  am  hopeful  that  the  milk  pro- 
ducers   and   their   representatives    and 
others  In  the  milk  Industry  will  come  in 
with  suggestions  for  Improvements  In 
this  legislation  or  alternative  workable 
proposals.    I  am  hopeful  that  the  indus- 
try will  do  everything  In  its  power  to  put 
Its  house  In  order  before  drastic  legisla- 
tion beoxnes  necessary,  for  this  type 
legislaUon  would  be  the  last  thing  I 
would  want  to  happen  to  dairy  farmers. 
Yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture sent  me  a  letter.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record 

following  my  statement^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  In  the  chair).    Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  a  report  on  the  current  situation  re- 
garding the  major  problems  in  the  dairy 


Industry.  It  requests  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  consider 
further  the  need  for  Improved  dairy  leg- 
islation. This  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  in  accord  with  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  about  30  days  ago; 
namely,  that  during  this  session,  al- 
though I  found  that  it  was  rather  late 
to  hold  hearings  on  dairy  legislation  and 
to  enact  a  law  pertaining  to  It,  we  would 
at  least  hold  hearings. 

In  his  report  the  Secretary  points  out 
that  at  the  present  time  we  have  over  400 
million  pounds  of  CCC-owned  butter  in 
freezer  storage  and  that  we  are  very 
near  to  the  limit  of  available  freezer 
storage  capacity.  The  Department  has 
estimated,  by  a  nationwide  survey,  that 
there  is  only  90  million  pounds  of  addi- 
tional freezer  storage  capacity  available 
throughout  the  country  for  storage  of 
CCC-owned  butter.  Two-thirds  of  the 
remaining  freezing  space  available  Is  In 
Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  far  from 
the  major  butter  producing  areas.  How- 
ever, there  Is  no  assurance  that  all  of 
this  space  will  be  made  available  for 
storage  of  CCC-owned  butter.  Further, 
the  Department  estimates  that  the  total 
uncommitted  CCC  inventories  of  butter 
will  reach  500  million  pounds  early  next 
year,  thus  equaling  the  total  potential 
freezing  storage  capacity. 

The  Department  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  utilize  fully  the  quantities  of  but- 
ter that  the  Department  has  on  hand. 
Donations  to  the  school  limch  program, 
welfare  institutions.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, armed  services  installations,  and 
needy  families  during  the  first  9  months 
of  the  1961-62  fiscal  year  have  been  45 
percent  greater  than  during  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year.    Donations 
of  butter  to  needy  persons,  for  example, 
are  now  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  per  per- 
son per  year,  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  per   capita  consumption  of  butter 
by  persons  who  must  buy  it  through  com- 
mercial channels.    In  addition,  the  De- 
partment has  offered  200  million  pounds 
of  surplus  butter  for  foreign  donations 
under  the  food-for-peace  program  and 
Is  now  contracting  for  the  processing  and 
canning  of  100  million  poimds  of  butter 
into   oil   because    this   product   can   l>e 
stored  In  cooler  space  rather  than  freezer 
space,   notwithstanding   the   fact   that 
there  are  no  prospective  foreign  outlets 
in  sight  at  present  for  large  quantities. 

The  Department,  as  of  July  31.  1962, 
also  had  uncommitted  stocks  of  105  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cheese  and  556  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  donations  of  cheese  for  domes- 
tic school  lunch  and  wdfare  uses  In  the 
first  9  months  of  1961-62  were  six  times 
greater  than  the  year  earlier,  and  that 
40  million  pounds  of  cheese  have  been 
made   available   for   foreign   donations. 
Donations  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  domes- 
tic use  have  been  Increased  40  percent, 
and.   for  foreign   use.   38  percent.    In 
other  words,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  making  every  effort  to  sdl  or  give 
away  as  much  butter,  cheese,  and  dry 
milk  as  It  possibly  can;  but,  in  a«Jite  of 
this,  Government  stocks  continue  to  in- 
crease.   

The  dairy  program  Is  the  most  costzy 
of  8dl  programs  now  on  the  books.    Un- 


der this  ppotrtauL.  priota  muBt  be  bi9- 
ported  at  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity,  with  no  curbs  whatever  on  pro- 
duction. Fanners  can  produce  all  they 
wish;  and  the  Government  must»  undo: 
the  taw.  be  ready  to  buy  at  these  prtcea 
all  excess  production.  In  the  tast  mar- 
keting year,  the  net  cost  of  the  price- 
support  operation  for  dairy  prodoets 
totaled  $597  million.  This  includes  total 
purchases,  armed  services  milk  program^ 
storage  costs,  and  section  32  expendi- 
tures; minus  such  proceeds  as  accrue 
tlirough  commercial  sales  for  exports. 
It  does  not  include  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, which  last  year  totaled  about  $90 
million.  During  this  period  the  support 
price  for  milk  was  at  83  percent  of  parity, 
or  $3.40  per  hundred  pounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  price 
support  has  been  reduced  to  $3.11  per 
hundred  pounds,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  the  net  cost 
of  the  dairy  price  support  program  this 
year  will  again  be  In  excess  of  a  half 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  repeatedly 
that,  in  my  opinion,  some  changes  in  the 
dairy  laws  are  imperative  If  the  program 
itself  is  to  survive.  In  that  connection, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would,  first, 
amend  the  present  law  to  provide  price 
supports  at  from  0  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  rather  than  the  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity;  and,  second,  to  reduce  the  prices 
received  by  producers  in  marketing  order 
areas  for  milk  produced  In  excess  of  that 
needed  for  fiuld  requirements.  Including 
the  essential  reserves,  to  a  level  which 
would  discourage  the  production  and 
marketing  of  milk  In  excess  of  the 
market's  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  controls  or  penalties.  It  pro- 
vides only  for  lower  prices  for  mUk 
produced  In  excess  of  our  needs. 

For  example,  no  market  order  area 
will  be  affected  until  and  unless  that 
market  area  produces  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  that  market.  Of  course,  when 
this  happens,  prices  for  the  excess  only 
^ill  be  lowered  to  such  levels  as  will 
discourage  Its  production. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry win  hold  hearings  In  an  effort  to 
develop  legislation  which  will  solve  some 
of  the  more  pressing  problems  now  ex- 
perienced by  the  Government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  price  support  and  related 
laws  now  on  the  books.  I  would  like 
all  who  art  interested  in  dairying  to  be 
prepared  to  offer  constructive  sugges- 
tions to  this  end. 

While  the  bUl  that  I  have  Introduced 
may  not  be  the  ultimate  solution  to  our 
problems,  certainly  it  does  point  the  way 
f  (V  a  voluntary  reduction  in  supplies,  by 
offering  producers  a  lower  priee  for  milk 
and  cream  which  are  neither  needed  nor 
necessary,  and  which,  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  pointed  out,  cannot 
even  be  given  away. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  do  not  want  their  Oovemment 
to  spoid  huge  siuns  of  money  in  order  to 
support  the  price  of  milk  which  cannot  be 
used,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  taxpayers 
will  rebel  at  the  eonthroed  practice  of 
sudti  nonsense. 
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lliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  hear- 
ijogi  win  result  In  ranewed  efforts  by 
those  who  are  slnoerely  Interested  in 
Agriculture  to  develop  a  sound  workable 
program. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  for  i4M>roprlate 
reference,  a  bin  to  reduce  Oovemment 
expenditures  for  inlce  suiqxHt  for  dairy 
products  and  discourage  the  produoUmi 
of  excess  sun;>lies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
as  a  whole  be  printed  in  the  Rxooss  at 
this  point — ^it  is  very  short — and  that  a 
short  explanation  thereof  be  placed  in 
the  RicoBs  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanatory  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  3655)  to  reduce  Oovem- 
ment expenditures  for  price  support  for 
dairy  products  and  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  excess  supplies,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ellehdeb,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejnetentaiivee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  (a) 
section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  "honey,  milk,  butter- 
fat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterf  at" 
and  insuring  "and  honey". 

(2)  By  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (c). 
(b)   Section  301  at  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

1949  la  amended  by  striking  out  "title  II"  and 
inserting  "secUon  301". 

Sk.  2.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion Be  a  new  section  8f  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  8f.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title — 

"  ( 1 )  Any  marketing  order  fixing  mtnimiiin 
prices  for  milk  shall  provide  that  during 
any  accounting  period  ar  periods  in  which 
the  amount  of  milk  priced  and  pooled  under 
the  order  Is  in  excess  of  an  amoimt  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure meeting  the  requirements  of  the  market 
in  the  highest  use  classification,  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  reserves  essential  to  such 
market,  the  total  value  of  nyik  purchased 
by  any  handler  or  by  all  handlers  shall  be 
apportioned  so  that  each  producer  whose 
milk  is  priced  and  pooled  under  the  order 
who  contributed  to  such  excess  shall  receive 
for  that  portion  of  his  milk  reflecting  the 
excess  over  the  amount  so  determined  by  the 
Secretary  a  price  which  is  below  the  prices 
applicable  to  milk  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  discourage  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  such  excess  milk.  The  amount  de- 
termined to  be  in  excess  in  the  case  of  any 
such  producer  shall  be  the  amount  marketed 
by  him  in  excess  of  an  allotment  based  on  (a) 
the  amount  determined  hereunder  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necesaary  for  the  market,  and 
(b)  the  amount  i«oduoed  by  him  and  priced 
and  pooled  under  the  order  during  a  prior 
representative  period  or.  in  the  case  of  a  new 
order,  a  comparable  amount.  Due  provision 
shall  be  made  for  abnormal  conditions,  hard- 
ship cases,  new  producers,  and  other  appro- 
priate factors. 

"(2)  In  the  eaae  of  any  intxlTioer  who 
during  any  such  period  delivers  a  portion  of 
his  milk  to  peraona  not  fully  regulated  by 
the  order,  any  such  order  shiaU  provide  for 
reducing  the  allotment  of.  or  payments  to 
be  received  by.  any  racfa  producer  to  com- 


pensate  for  any  marketings  of  excess  milk  i^ 
■ueh  other  persons  for  such  period  or  periods 
as  necessary  to  Insure  equitable  participsf 
tlon  in  marketings  among  all  producers. 

"(S)  Any  such  order  shall  provide  for  i 
reports  and  the  keeping  of  such  books 
records  by  producers  and  by  the  person 
persons  to  whom  he  may  dispose  of 
as  the  Secretary  may  preecrlbe  and  ui 
reqiiest    of    the    Secretary    make    requir 
records  available  for  inspection. 

"(4)  No  handler,  including  a  cooperative 
association,  shall  make  payment  to  a  pr<}f 
ducer  on  milk  marketed  in  excess  of  his 
allotment,  at  a  rate  other  than  that  prei 
scribed  for  such  excess  milk. 

"(6)  The  authorization  for  provlsioal 
contained  in  section  8c(7)  (D)  shall  be  ap-f 
plicable  to  orders  containing  provisions  unt 
der  this  section  with  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  though  this  section  was  speciflad 
therein. 

"(6)  Any  producer  for  whom  an  allotment 
is  established  tmder  the  authority  of  thU 
section  may  obtain  a  review  of  the  lawfulf 
ness  of  his  allotment  as  prescribed  by  tl>f 
order  of  the  Secretary  establlsliiDg  the  allott 
ment  and  rules  and  regtilatlons  thereundef^ 
which  shall  constitute  the  exclusive  proce^ 
dure  for  review  thereof  and  section  8c ( 15)  (At 
of  this  title  shall  not  apply  thereto.  Under 
such  order,  rules,  or  regulations  any  olBcert 
or  employees  of  the  Department  or  any  com*- 
mlttees  or  boards  created  or  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be  vestoi 
with  authority  to  perform  any  or  all  fundt- 
tions  in  connection  with  such  review  pro«- 
ceedlngs,  including  ruling  thereon.  Comf 
mlttees  or  boards  created  or  designated  fot* 
this  piirpoee  shall  be  deemed  agencies  of  the 
Secretary  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
8c(7)  (C)  and  section  10  of  this  title.  The 
mllng  upon  such  review  shall  be  final  if  in 
accordance  with  law.  The  producer  may  obf 
tain  a  Judicial  review  of  such  ruling  Ih 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sectlol^ 
8c(15)(B)  of  this  title. 

"(7)  The  provisions  of  section  8a(5)  shal| 
not  apply  to  any  producer  in  the  appUcatlot^ 
of  this  section  or  regulations  Issued  purt 
suant  thereto. 

"(8)  With  due  regard  for  the  statutorff 
requirements  with  respect  to  notice  and  pul>) 
lie  txearing  prior  to  the  amendment  of  e4^ 
Istlng  milk  marketing  orders,  nothing  coi>* 
talned  in  this  section  is  Intended  to  or  shall 
be  cooBtrued  as  affecting  In  any  way  what* 
sover  the  continued  operation  and  admini** 
tratlon  of  each  of  such  orders  diu-lng  thr* 
Interval  between  the  date  of  enactment  at 
this  section  and  the  respective  dates  upon 
which  appropriate  amendments  are  effect\»* 
ated  In  connection  with  existing  milk  m&r-^ 
ketlng  orders:  Provided,  That  approprlaUt 
amendments  to  existing  orders  incorporating 
provisions  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
made  effective  not  later  than  nine  montue 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sectioa^ 
otherwise  any  such  order  not  so  amended 
shall  be  suspended  or  terminated  until  a0 
amended." 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Ellendxr  is  as  follows : 

STATKICXNT     BT     SSNATOK     ElLLENDZa 

The  blU  would  (1)  provide  price  support 
at  0  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  milk  and  butH 
terfat.  and  (3)  reduce  the  price  received  bgr 
producers  in  marketing  order  areas  for  mllJt 
In  excess  of  that  needed  for  fluid  requlr»t 
ments  (Including  essential  reserves)  to  a 
level  which  will  discourage  its  production 
nikd  marketing.  :| 

SBCnOK-BT-SBCnON    ANALYSIS  '| 

Section  1  of  the  bUl  provides  for  price  sup-) 
port  for  milk  and  butterfat  at  0  to  90  perceiv( 
of  parity.  Subeectlon  (a)  repeals  the  provV 
slons  of  MCti<m  201  of  the  AgriciUtural  Aot 
ol  1940  requiring  price  support  at  76  to  90 


percent  of  parity  for  milk,  butterfat,  and  the 
products  of  milk  and  butterfat.  Subaectloa 
(b)  makes  it  clear  that  although  milk  la 
designated  in  title  n  of  the  1940  act  (In 
section  202) ,  it  wotild  be  covered  by  the  0  to 
90  percent  support  provisions  of  title  UI  of 
the  1949  act. 

Section  2  adds  a  new  section  8f  to  th« 
marketing  order  law  to  provide  for  lower 
prices  to  producers  on  milk  in  excess  of  the 
market's  requirements. 

Subsection  (1)  of  the  proposed  section 
8f  would  require  each  milk  marketing  order 
to  provide  that  whenever  the  amount  of 
milk  priced  under  the  order  exceeded  the 
amount  required  to  meet  fluid  needs,  al- 
lowing for  necessary  reserves,  the  amount 
paid  out  of  the  pool  for  the  excess  would 
be  such  as  to  discourage  production  and 
marketing  of  an  excess.  Each  producer 
would  receive  an  allotment,  based  on  past 
marketings  tinder  the  order,  so  that  his 
share  of  the  excess  (on  which  he  would  re- 
ceive the  reduced  price)  could  be  deter- 
mined. Provision  is  made  for  new  produc- 
ers, new  orders,  hardship  cases,  and  other 
factors.  The  price  to  handlers  woiild  not 
be  reduced,  so  that  the  difference  between 
the  handler's  payments  and  the  reduced 
amount  paid  to  the  producers  for  the  ex- 
cess produced  by  them  would  go  to  increase 
the  blend  price  paid  for  the  nonexoess  milk. 

Subsection  (2)  prevents  producers  from 
diverting  their  excess  milk  to  other  markets 
to  escape  the  price  reduction.  Their  allot- 
ments or  payments  wovild  be  reduced  to 
compensate  for  such  diversion. 

Subsection  (3)  provides  for  reports,  books, 
and  records. 

Subsection  (4)  prohibits  handlers  from 
paying  producers  more  than  the  specified 
reduced  price  for  excess  milk. 

Subsection  (5)  makes  the  general  au- 
thorization of  section  8c(7)(D)  of  the  act 
for  incidental  and  necessary  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  orders  issued  tmder  the  new 
section  8f.  It  is  now  applicable  to  all 
orders  now  authorized  by  tbe  act. 

Subsection  (6)  provides  fcM*  a  method  of 
review  of  producer  allotments. 

Subeectlon  (7)  exempts  producers  ex- 
ceeding allotments  under  new  section  8f 
from  the  civil  forfeiture  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8a(5)  of  the  act. 

Subsection  (8)  provides  a  9-month  period 
after  enactment  during  which  existing  milk 
marketing  orders  must  be  amended  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  new  section  8f. 

ExHisrr  1 
DxPARTlfXlfT  OF  AORICULTUmX, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  IS,  1962. 
Hon.  Allem  J.  Ellendxx, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Affriculture 
and  Forestry,  UJS.  Senate. 
DxAK  ScNAToa  BLLxivm:  On  several  occa- 
sions during  consideration  of  the  pending 
farm  bill  you  have  stated  your  intention  to 
bave  your  committee  consider  further  the 
need  for  improved  dairy  legislation.  We 
would  welcome  such  action  at  the  earliest 
feasible,  time.  The  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram is  now  reaching  an  extremely  critical 
situation.  In  my  opinion  there  Is  an  urgent 
and  immediate  need  for  legislative  action  in 
order  to  prevent  a  debacle  with  the  most 
serious  consequences  for  dairy  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  taxpayers.  I  should  like  to  re- 
port to  you  on  the  current  situation  In  re- 
spect to  major  problems  in  the  dairy  Industry 
which  I  believe  your  committee  wotUd  wish 
to  consider. 

Purchases  of  dairy  products  under  the 
price  support  program  are  outrtinning  the 
Government's  greatly  expanded  utilisation 
of  these  products  for  domestic  and  forelgiv 
assistance  programs.  As  a  result,  stocks  of 
CCC-owned  dairy  products  In  storage  are 
growing  rapidly  to  unprecedented  levels. 
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TtM  mont  urgent  problem  concerns  butter. 
At  present,,  we  have  over  400  million  pounds 
of  CCC-owned  butter  in  freecer  storage.  We 
are  very  near  to  the  limit  of  available  freezer 
storage  capacity.  We  have  aetlmated,  by  a 
nationwide  survey,  that  there  Is  only  90  mil- 
lion poun<ls  of  freeeer  storage  capacity  avaU- 
able  thro^ighout  the  country  for  sUx-age  of 
CCC-owned  butter.  In  addition  to  the  ware- 
houses already  filled  with  CCC's  present 
stocks.  Two-thirds  of  this  remaining  freezer 
space  Is  I'l  Florida.  Texas,  and  California — 
far  from  tlie  major  butter-production  areas — 
and  there  is  no  assxirance  that  all  of  this 
space  vrlll  be  made  available.  Because  space 
to  not  available  locally,  we  are  already  re- 
quired to  ship  butter  from  Minneapolis  to 
the  Soutt.  for  storage,  necessitating  extra 
transportation  costs  of  1  to  4  cents  per  pound 
before  Iti  ultimate  disposition  will  be 
possible. 

In  the  face  of  this  already-tight  butter 
storage  situation,  CCC  continues  to  acquire 
butter  under  the  mandatory  75  percent  of 
parity  pri(^  support  program  at  a  rate  con- 
siderably faster  than  it  can  be  utilized  for 
authorized  dtoposal  outlets.  We  estimate 
the  total  uncommitted  CCC  inventories  of 
butter  wi  1  reach  600  million  pqii^ds  early 
next  year — thus  equaling  the  total  potential 
freezer  storage  capacity  available.  Thus  we 
are  face  t3  face  with  the  prospect  vrithin  a 
few  montlis  of  having  no  place  to  put  butter 
acquired  through  price-support  purchases. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  utilise  maxi- 
mum quantities  of  butter  for  authorized 
purposes.  Donations  of  butter  to  the  school- 
lunch  prtigram.  welfare  Institutions.  Vet- 
erans' Adnilntotration  and  armed  services  in- 
suilatlont  and  needy  families  during  the 
first  9  moi.ths  of  the  1961-62  fiscal  year  have 
been  46  iiercent  greater  than  during  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Donations 
of  butter  to  needy  persons  in  the  United 
SUtes  are  now  at  a  rate  of  12  pounds  per 
person  per  year — almost  two  times  as  much 
as  the  average  per  capita  consumption  by 
persons  wiio  buy  butter  tbrougb  commercial 
channels. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  offered 
200  mlllioti  pounds  of  surplus  butter  for  for- 
eign donations  under  the  food-for-peace 
program.  ThU  butter  will  be  converted  into 
butteroil  cr  gbee  and  canned,  or  Into  canned 
butter,  at  :i  cost  of  nearly  6  cents  per  pound, 
as  necessaiy  to  make  it  usable  for  these  out- 
lets. However,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  a 
large  volurie  can  be  utilized  for  such  outlets 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Although  we  do  not  have  prospective  for- 
eign outlets  in  sight  at  present  for  large 
quantities,  we  are  now  contracting  for  proces- 
sing and  canning  100  million  pounds  of 
butter  inUi  oil.  This  product  can  be  stored 
in  cooler  .jpace.  thus  freeing  freezer  space 
for  storage  of  additional  acqutol tions  of 
butter.  Tils  step  la  necessary  in  order  to 
minimize  ;he  risk  of  deterioration  of  older 
stocks  of  lUCC-owned  butter,  and  to  assure 
sufficient  freezer  capacity  to  handle  the 
prospective-  additional  acquisitions  during 
the  months  immediately  ahead. 

Supplies  of  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk, 
although  creating  a  less  urgent  storage  prob- 
lem, are  also  large.  Donations  of  cheese  for 
domestic  achool  lunch  and  welfare  uses  in 
the  first  9  months  of  1961-62  were  six  times 
greater  thiui  a  year  earlier.  We  have  made 
available  40  million  pounds  of  cheese  for 
foreign  donation.  Donations  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  for  domestic  use  were  Increased  40  per- 
cent and  for  foreign  use  38  percent.  Still 
greater  quantities  are  being  made  avaUable 
wherever  t.hey  can  be  used  in  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  Yet  CCC  stocks  of  these 
products  likewise  continue  to  outrun  avail- 
able disposal  outlets.  Uncommitted  inven- 
tories, as  of  July  31,  1962,  totaled  106  mU- 
lion  pounds  of  cheeee  and  666  million  poimda 
of  nonfat  dry  milk. 


The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program  has  reached  an  alltlme 
high.  During  the  marketing  year  which 
ended  March  81,  1962,  net  costs  of  price-sup- 
port operations  for  dairy  products  totaled 
$697  million  dollars.  These  Government  ex- 
penditures amount  to  50  cents  for  each  100 
pounds  of  milk  marketed  by  UJB.  dairy  farm- 
ers during  1961-62.  The  U.S.  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  milk  sold  during  this 
period  was  S4.23  per  hundredweight.  The 
cost  of  price-support  operations  for  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  during  the  yeair 
by  an  average  dairy  cow  comes  to  $36;  the 
cost  for  a  herd  of  30  average  milk  cows  fat 
the  year  was  $1,080. 

We  estimate  that  the  net  cost  of  the  dattry 
price-support  program  will  again  exceed  half 
a  billion  dollars  for  the  1962-63  marketing 
year.  Despite  these  enormous  total  expendi- 
tures for  dairy  price  supports,  despite  the 
heavy  contribution  of  the  Oovemment  to 
the  farmer's  Income  from  milk,  dairy  farm- 
ers' incomes  are  far  from  adequate.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  each  year  analyzes 
costs  and  retiu-ns  of  representative  efficient 
dairy  farms  in  various  sections  of  the  Nation. 
In  1960,  when  milk  prices  were  comparable 
to  thoee  of  today,  dairy  farm  operators  re- 
ceived net  returns  on  their  labor  ranging 
from  33  cents  per  hour  In  eastern  Wiscon- 
sin to  72  cents  In  the  Northeast  (mainly  New 
York).  The  dairy  farms  analyzed  repre- 
sented average  investments  of  about  $40,000. 
An  allowance  of  only  4.1  percent  was  made 
in  these  studies  for  return  on  Investment. 
These  low  retxirns  on  labor  and  investment 
received  by  dairy  farmers  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  milk  prices  could  not  be  re- 
duced without  serious  hardship  and  Inequity 
to  dairy  farmers  and  their  families.  Pres- 
ent levels  of  dairy-farm  Income  are  too  low 
for  tbe  good  economic  bealtb  of  rural  com- 
munities, and  for  a  desirable  contribution 
to  overall  national  prosperity. 

Although  the  leveling  off  in  milk  produc- 
tion in  recent  months  Indicates  that  the 
uptrend  in  production  has  Ijeen  at  least 
temporarily  cbecked,  tbe  serious  Imbalance 
between  milk  supply  and  demand  shows 
little  sign  of  correction  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Individual  dairy  farmers  are  con- 
tinuing to  improve  their  efficiency  and  In- 
crease production  at  a  rapid  rate.  At  pres- 
ent milk  prices,  this  is  the  only  means  tbe 
Individual  dairy  farmer  has  of  maintaining 
his  gross  Income  In  the  face  of  continually 
increasing  production  costs.  While  some 
producers  may  go  out  of  production  at  pres- 
ent prices,  the  Increases  In  production  of 
those  remaining  vrtll  maintain  production  at 
a  high  level.  Increased  efficiency  may  reduce 
costs  per  unit  of  production  somewhat  but, 
unless  the  supp<Ht  price  on  milk  Is  in- 
creased, producer  returns  will  remain  at  ex- 
tremely low  levels  and  even  efficient  dairy 
farmers  and  their  families  will  remain  in  a 
depressed  income  situation. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  1960'8, 
there  is  no  realistic  prospect  that  acqutol- 
tlons  of  dairy  products  under  the  mandatory 
price  support  program  at  76  percent  of  piulty 
will  not  continue  to  outnin  ccxnmercial  de- 
mand and  all  reasonable  surpliu  utilization 
outlets.  Thto  means  that  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  inadequate  as  it  is  to  assure  fair 
and  stable  incomes  for  dairymen.  Govern- 
ment costs  and  CCC  purchases  will  continue 
at  extremely  high  levels. 

The  near-emergency  in  freezer  storage 
capacity  for  butter  stocks,  the  persistent  high 
level  of  Government  price  support  costs,  and 
the  need  of  dairy  farm  families  for  adequate 
and  stable  Incomes,  make  immediate  legisla- 
tive action  a  matter  of  urgent  priority. 
New  legtolation  is  needed  in  order  to: 

1.  Limit  the  acqutoitlon  of  dairy  products 
to  quantities  which  can  be  utilized,  without 
waste,  in  tbe  national  Interest; 

2.  Authorize  dairy  farmers,  if  they  choose 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  to  do  so,  to  bring 


milk  supplies  Into  reasonable  balance  with 
demand  and  needs  for  Government  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  maintain  their  prices  and 
Incomes  at  a  fair  and  adequate  level;  and 

3.  Provide  for  a  gradual  transition  to- 
ward reduced  Oovemment  expenditures  for 
price  support  operations,  at  the  choice  of 
dairy  farmoa  themselves,  rtther  through 
lower  support-price  levels  or  through  adjust- 
ment of  milk  supplies  to  demand. 

I  realize  that  it  to  now  late  In  the  ses- 
sion, and  that  much  of  jrotir  committee's 
time  has  already  been  occupied  this  year 
with  consideration  of  the  dairy  problem. 
However,  the  problem  to  growing  increasing- 
ly acute.  The  opportunity  for  deU1>erate  and 
constructive  consideration  to  passing.  With- 
in a  year's  time,  the  seriotuness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  managing  axirpliu  stocks,  coupled 
with  excessive  costs  to  the  taxpayers,  may 
foreclose  the  gradual  adjustments  which 
could  be  effective  If  initiated  pnMnptly. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  that  yoiu-  conmilttee  give 
further  consideration  to  the  critical  alttu- 
tion  in  the  dairy  industry  in  the  hope  that 
dairy  legtolation  may  be  devel<q;>ed  to  cope 
with  the  problems  which  confront  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oavnxx  L.  FazncAir. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELIiENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  which  produces 
more  milk  than  any  other  State  by  far, 
and  exports  more  milk  than  the  next 
five  States  combined,  I  am  tremendously 
inter^ted  in  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
chainmn  of  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry C^nnmittee,  and  am  much  inter- 
ested in  «he  statement  he  has  made. 

I  am  gratefiil  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  expressing  his  usually  keen 
concern  and  tremendous  competence  in 
this  field. 

Along  with  the  consideration  which 
we  must  give  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
this  program — and  the  Smator  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  calling  for  legislation 
and  action  in  this  field — ^I  do  hope  there 
will  be  at  least  equal  weight  glv«i  to  the 
crisis  in  dairy  farm  income,  a  crisis 
which,  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  wc 
become  used  to  it,  but  which  is,  overall, 
far  more  serious  and  more  important 
than  the  crisis  in  stocks  of  butter,  cheese. 
and  dry  milk  and  the  increased  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

We  must  remember  that  the  dairy 
problem  has  not  largely  been  caused 
by  the  dairy  farmer  producing  too  much. 
The  serious  problem  is  the  drop  in  con- 
sumption of  milk. 

How  can  the  dairy  farmer  be  blamed 
for  this?  He  has  been  producing  a 
cleaner  product  than  ever — getting  less 
for  it  and  yet  people  buy  less. 

The  dairy  farmer  gets  only  «  or  7 
cents  a  quart  for  his  milk. 

People  complain  about  the  cost  of  the 
dairy  program.  Add  the  total  cost,  to 
the  full  amount  the  dairy  farmer  re- 
ceives in  the  market,  and  the  American 
taxpayer-consumer  is  receiving  the  best 
bargain  in  the  world.  He  is  paying 
far  less  than  consumers  in  any  other 
country  or  than  in  this  coimtry  at  any 
other  time  in  history.  Once  again,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  looking  forward  to  these 
hearings. 

Mr.  EIl^NDER.  Tes;  and  if  they 
cannot  be  concluded,  or  if  in  a  couide 
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of  weeks  we  find  thmt  It  wffl  be  tmpos- 
■ible  to  bold  hMztags  dnrt&g  tills  ses- 
skm.  than  I  sb«U  Mk  the  Senate  to  paro- 
tide funds  so  that  we  xaaj  be  able  to 
liold  twiingw  In  the  fkM  as  necessary. 

The-Senator  weU  knows  that  a  eoiQrie 
of  months  aco.  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  CTommittee  on  Agrtenlture  and 
Forestry  could  not  deal  with  the  milk 
problem  because  there  was  so  much  op- 
position  to  the  pn^poeals  made  in  the 
bill — and  I  may  say,  in  passing.  I  was  op- 
posed to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
milk  title— I  said  then,  and  I  want  to 
repeat  now,  that  imless  something  is 
done  about  that  program,  it  is  bound  to 
be  in  the  same  category  as  our  potato 
program  of  7  or  8  years  ago,  when,  in 
less  than  2  days.  Congress  adopted  a 
res(dutlon  to  do  away  with  the  potato 
program  altogether. 

I  do  not  want  that  to  happen  to  the 
milk  program.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  milk  producers  win  be  able  to  study 
this  bill  and  offer  suggesticms.  In  the 
meantime  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  milk 
producers  oould  do  a  lot  to  help  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  arrive  at  an  arrange- 
ment so  that  we  would  xk^k  have  to  have 
such  a  MB.  niey  could  take  upon  them- 
selves ways  and  means  ci  curtailing  pro- 
duction in  keeping  with  our  needs. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion is  excellent.  Many  Wisconsin  farm- 
ers earnestly  support  that  feeling  and 
they  want  to  act  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  this  fldbd  as  much  as  it 
possibly  can  be  taken  out.  They  feel 
very  badly  about  the  coet  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  would  welcome  that 
kind  of  opportunity. 

I  think  the  Senator  f nnn  Louisiana  is 
right  in  calling  <m  the  leaders  of  the 
dairy  industry  to  come  forward  with  their 
own  program,  and  do  as  much  as  they 
can.  themselves,  and  come  before  us  with 
an  agreed-upon  approach,  so  as  to  cut 
down  the  coet  of  the  pn^ram.  and,  I 
hope,  do  something  to  increase  dairy 
farm  income,  because  it  is  disgracefully 
low. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  EXiLENDER.    I  jrield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  As  a  Senator  from  a 
State  which  has  very  sizable  milk  pro- 
duction— very  sizable — the  very  finest 
milk,  the  best  one  oould  drink 

Mr.PROXMIRE.  Second  only  to  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.KEATINO.  I  do  not  yieM  for  that 
purpose.  I  want  to  say  it  seems  to  me 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ap- 
proached this  problen  from  a  very  con- 
structive point  of  view.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  have  the  producers  from  New  York 
State,  insofar  as  I  can,  give  study  to 
the  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  Introduced.  I  have  not 
seen  it.  I  kiK>w  nothing  about  its  terms, 
but  I  will  see  that  It  gets  into  the  hands 
of  those  deeply  concerned,  farmers,  vari- 
ous organizations,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  my  hope  tbat  they  will  be  able 
to  come  up  with  constructive  sugges- 
tions, as  they  often  have  hi  the  past.  I 
will  cooperate  with  the  Senator  in  his 
plans  for  hearings  in  the  field.  After  all, 
it  is  difflcalt  for  many  of  these  people  to 


come  to  Washington.  Perhaps  we  colild 
have  hearlngB.  for  instance,  in  three  or 
four  jdaces  in  upper  New  York  State,  j  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont  wc 
want  one  in  Vermont.  I  do  hope,  if  hef 
ings  In  the  field  are  planned,  it  will 
possible  to  conduct  some  hearings  In  ( 
munities  in  New  York  State  which  fire 
large  milk-producing  areas.  H 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  iny 
good  friend  from  New  York  that  the  pill 
I  introduced  is  not  by  any  means  perf fjct. 
I  emphasize  that  it  does  not  provide  lor 
national  quotas  of  any  kind.  That  was 
included  in  a  proposal  submitted  by  the 
administration. 

This  is  a  bill  which  I  have  tried. to 
draft  in  the  light  of  much  testimony 
which  was  adduced  In  connection  vqth 
the  farm  bill  which  was  considered  a^ 
passed  in  May.  I  repeat,  it  is  not  an 
administration  bill. 

After  the  hearings,  in  an  effort  to  ^et 
people  together,  I  saw  that  there  was 
little  chance  to  obtain  unanimity  as  to 
what  to  do,  and  I  then  abandoned  t^he 
idea  of  suggesting  to  the  committee  that 
dairying  be  included  in  the  farm  Mil, 
but  instead  suggested  separate  legisla- 
tion. 

As  I  said,  I  consider  this  bill  to  be  a 
simple  bill,  in  that  an  attempt  wouldjbe 
made  to  discourage  the  production  of 
excess  milk  in  milkshed  areas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yorlc  knows  that  wbien 
the  marketing  oi-der  provisions  of  t)he 
law  were  put  on  the  statute  books  it  f^as 
the  hope  that  wholesome  milk  would  Ibe 
produced  In  the  milkshed  areas  and  that 
certain  regulations  would  be  Imposed  Ion 
the  producers  of  that  milk  so  that  un4er 
the  marketing  orders  they  would  hi|ve 
more  or  less  a  fixed  minimiun  price. 

What  I  would  do.  in  the  bill,  Is  to  ptto- 
vlde  a  good  price  for  those  who  produce 
milk  for  fluid  consumption.  I  would  (tis- 
courage  those  who  produce  more  th^n 
is  necessary  for  consimiption  as  fluid 
milk  by  reducing  their  returns  on  the 
excess. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ntw 
York  that  his  area,  along  with  several 
other  States,  in  my  opinion,  have  vip- 
lated  the  principle  of  the  milkshed  IiIlw 
enacted  years  ago.  When  the  law  w|as 
first  put  on  the  statute  books,  as  mij^h 
as  85  to  90  percent  of  the  milk  produdCd 
In  the  milkshed  areas  was  used  fbr 
direct  consimiption  as  fluid  milk,  tupd 
only  from  10  to  15  percent  was  ext^a 
milk.  In  order  to  have  a  steady  supiily 
of  milk  I  realize  that  we  must  provide!  a 
little  more  than  the  minimum  neces- 
sary, but  some  milk  producers  have  prb- 
duced  far  more  than  they  should.  Thefee 
are  the  ones  I  am  trying  to  reach; 
encourage  them  to  ciutail  their  prodiijc- 
tion.  That  would  be  accomplished  Ty 
giving  them  a  lesser  price  support  Ipr 
the  extra  milk,  which  may  be  used  f0r 
manufacturing  piirposes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  am  not  sufflclenlfly 
familiar  with  what  the  Senator  woiWd 
provide  in  his  proposed  legislation,  abr 
with  the  position  of  the  milk  industry  kt 
this  point,  to  discuss  with  him  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  assure  Iftie 
Senator  I  will  make  It  a  point  to  see  that 
the  various  organizations  in  New  York 
State  are  fully  aware  of  what  the  Sena- 


tor seeks  to  accomplish  by  his  legisla- 
tion. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Senator  indi- 
cates that  New  York.  Ohio,  and  certain 
other  areas  have  produced  laore  milk 
than  they  should  and  have  violated  at 
least  the  spirit  of  existing  agricultural 
marketing  legislation  makes  it  apparent 
to  me  that  it  is  important  that  houings 
be  held  in  milk  producing  areas  of  the 
Northeast.  The  points  of  view  of  all 
groups  must  be  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee, so  that  no  conclusions  will  be  drawn 
which  may  be  injurious  to  ttie  milk 
producers  in  a  given  area  without  a  full 
opportunity  for  these  producers  to  be 
heard.  I  am  sure  the  Senator,  in  his 
usual  fair  manner,  would  wish  to  afford 
producers  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  consider,  for 
example,  a  situation  in  nearby  Virginia. 
Some  years  ago  a  particular  milkshed 
area  was  short  in  the  production  of  milk 
for  direct  consumption.  Production  has 
increased  to  the  ix>lnt  that  now  about  90 
percent  of  the  milk  produced  in  this 
milkshed  area  of  Virginia  to  which  I  re- 
fer is  used  for  direct  consumption,  and 
only  10  percent  Is  used  for  Ice  cream,  but- 
ter, and  things  like  that,  all  of  which  is 
used  locally.  The  dairy  fanners  In  this 
particular  milkshed  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  excess  milk.  As  a  result  they 
are  in  good  shape. 

However,  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
market  order  area  the  production  c>f  milk 
for  direct  consumption  in  1960  amounted 
to  only  51.7  percent  of  total  receipts,  and 
in  1961  to  49  percent  of  total  receipte, 
with  the  remainder  going  to  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Of  course,  we  In  New 
York  are  known  to  manufacture  the 
finest  Ice  cream,  cheese,  and  butter  man- 
ufactured by  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  required  to  support  the  price  of  milk 
in  a  marketing  order  area  when,  as  I 
said,  much  of  it  is  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  receive  even  higher  prices  for  class 
I  milk.  The  Intent  of  the  law  was  to 
regulate  the  various  milksheds  in  orxler 
to  provide  milk  for  direct  consumption 
rather  than  for  manufacturing.  While 
the  marketing  order  law  ts  intended  to 
provide  a  fair  price  to  encourage  a  stable 
supply  for  fluid  use,  the  blend  price  un- 
der marketing  orders  now  encourages 
producers  to  produce  far  in  excess  of 
fluid  requirements. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  U  the  State  of  New 
York  is  getting  more  Federal  money  than 
other  States  under  this  program,  it  Is 
the  only  program  on  the  statute  books 
in  respect  to  which  that  Is  happening. 
Usually,  although  New  Yorkers  pay  20 
percent  of  all  Federal  taxes,  we  get  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  when  it  comes  to 
Federal  spending. 

I  know  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator.  I 
know  he  wants  to  go  forward  with  this 
program.  My  piupose  In  riaing  was  to 
assure  him  that  he  will  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  this  Senator,  who  represents  a 
large  dairying  State,  but  also  to  urge 
him  that  the  m-oducers  of  the  State  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  testify. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  that. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  tell  his  con- 
stituents that  I  shall  be  happy  to  listen  to 
their  spcAesmen  and  that  they  should 
come  forward  with  some  constructive 
suggestions. 

I  repeat,  if  the  program  is  permitted  to 
drift  along  with  such  tremendous  losses 
as  I  have  indicated,  it  will  place  in 
Jeopardy  not  only  the  milk  program  but 
also  other  farm  programs  now  on  the 
statute  books. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Those  are  already  in 
jeopardy.  In  my  judgment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are.  I  have 
tried  the  best  way  I  could  to  correct  the 
situation,  but  some  folks  voted  against 
the  proposals  made.  I  still  feel  that 
unless  something  is  done,  particularly  m 
the  case  Of  wheat,  com,  and  other  feed 
grains,  we  stand  to  lose  not  only  those 
programs  but  also  other  programs  which 
have  beneflted  agriculture  to  a  large 
extent. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator;  but  what  I  would  do  and  what 
the  Senator  would  do,  I  think  might 
be  quite  different. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  patience.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  once  more? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  In  my  hand 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  biU.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportimity  to  study  it.  I 
am  anxious  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  bill  would 
do  would  be  to  drop  the  floor  for  milk 
price  supports  down  to  zero. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
The  Secretary  would  have  authority  to 
fix  the  support  level  between  zero  and 
90  percent  of  parity.  It  would  not  have 
to  drop  to  zero. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  provision  now 
Ls  for  75  percent  of  parity. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  have  stated 
before.  I  think  the  biggest  injustice  in 
America — and  I  have  documented  this 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — is  low  farm 
income,  and  especially  low  dairy  income, 
for  it  is  disgracefully  low.  Seventy -five 
percent  of  parity  is  now  already  far  too 
low.  and  if  this  support  price  goes  even 
lower  as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  permits.  It  will  destroy 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  to  permit  zero  price 
supports.  I  hoi>e  that  in  some  way  we 
can  work  out  this  problem.  I  recognize 
that  there  is  a  very  urgent  problem  with 
respect  to  the  butter  surplus. 

The  butter  surplus  must  be  dealt  with. 
But  I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  who  is  deeply  concerned, 
I  am  sure,  with  the  plight  of  farmers 
and  has  been  for  years,  and  knows  more 
about  it  than  virtually  anyone  In  the 
Senate  or  in  the  Congress,  would  recog- 
nize what  this  can  do  to  a  great  State 
like  my  own  State,  which  relies  so 
heavily  on  dairy  production,  and  what 
it  can  do  to  our  dsdry  farmers,  who  work 
tremendously  hard  and  have  a  big  in- 
vestment   They  have  vastly  increased 


their  efficiency,  and  are  getting  along 
on  about  75  cents  an  hour  at  best.  Now 
the  average  has  sunk  to  about  50  cents 
an  hoiu-.  These  are  people  with  a 
$40,000  or  $50,000  investment  in  their 
farms  on  the  average.  If  it  did  go  to 
zero  percent  of  parity — and  that  is  the 
floor  that  is  put  on  It  by  the  bill — under 
present  circumstances  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  tens  of  thousands  of 
farmers  of  my  State  and  for  the  dairy 
Industry  generally  in  my  State  to 
operate. 

I  hope  that  if  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  hearings  in  the  field,  he  will 
come  to  Wisconsin,  and  will  come  par- 
ticularly to  the  areas  of  our  State  in 
which  we  produce  so  much  milk. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course.  I  realize 
that  the  provision  of  the  bill  might  deal 
quite  a  blow  to  some  of  the  constituents 
of  my  good  friend.  But,  as  I  read  the 
proposal  that  I  am  placing  before  the 
Senate,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  have  a  support 
price  affecting  milk  producers  in  the 
milkshed  areas  and  another  that  would 
operate  generally  outside  of  the  milk 
area,  and  provide  a  higher  price  support 
for  producers  of  milk  outside  of  market- 
ing areas.  It  may  be  that  we  can  work 
out  something  along  that  line.  Under 
the  bill  the  Secretary  might  flx  a  support 
level  that  would  be  fair  to  the  producers 
in  Wisconsin.  But  producers  in  market- 
ing order  areas  who  produce  excessive 
supplies  might  receive  for  their  excess 
an  amount  below  the  support  price. 

I  am  trying  to  have  the  milk  producers 
in  the  regulated  milksheds  of  our  Nation 
at  least  follow  the  spirit  of  the  market- 
ing orders  and  produce  milk  at  high 
prices — good  prices — for  fluid  consump- 
tion.   That  was  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  But  it  is  not  clear  to  me  why 
the  floor  must  go  to  zero. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  the  law 
has  been  abused.  The  only  way  we  can 
solve  the  problem  is  by  making  the 
farmer's  return  for  excess  milk  in  milk- 
shed areas  so  low  that  it  would  discoiu*- 
age  farmers  from  producing  it.  Oive 
them  a  high  price  for  fluid  milk  and  a 
low  price  for  excess  milk.  That  is  the 
purpose  I  have  in  mind.  If  we  can  ac- 
complish it  in  one  way  or  in  any  other 
that  my  good  friend  may  suggest.  I  will 
be  with  him.  But  I  repeat  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  if  the  milk  program 
is  to  continue. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
national  support  price  below  the  pres- 
ent 75  percent  of  parity  minimum  level. 
The  action  provided  by  the  bill  for  reg- 
ulated milksheds  may  not  be  enough  to 
solve  the  problem.  The  Secretary  should 
also  have  authority  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional support  price.  I  hope  that  at  the 
hearings  the  industry  and  all  Interested 
parties  will  help  us  to  work  out  a  pro- 
gram that  will  protect  and  improve  in- 
come of  dairy  farmers  and  also  reduce 
program  costs.    I  hope  that  can  be  done. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentatix>e»  concurring) ,  That,  in  the  enroU- 
ment  of  the  bm  (S.  2321)  to  encourage  and 
aid  tbe  development  of  reoonstructlve  medi- 
cine and  surgery  and  the  developmant  of 
medico-Burglcal  research  by  authorising  the 
licensing  of  tissue  banks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  facilitating  antcmortem  and 
postmortem  donations  of  human  tissue  for 
tissue  bank  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
following  change,  viz:  On  page  6,  line  IS 
of  the  engroosed  biU,  strike  out  the  word 
"section",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  7,". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
concurrent  resolution  would  make  a 
technical  correction  in  the  health  bill  to 
provide  for  the  tissue  bfuik  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colxunbia.  It  would  strike  out 
the  word  "section"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  7."  I  ask  for  tte  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  88)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


TISSUE    BANK    OF    THE    DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I 

send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 

and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


FEDERAL  OOVERNMENT  MUST  BEAR 
COST  OF  PROTECTINO  POOD 
AOAINST  FALLOUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  real  possibility 
that  dairy  farmers  in  some  areas  will  be 
expected  to  take  appropriate  counter- 
measures  to  prevent  radioactive  contam- 
ination of  milk. 

If  this  is  necessary  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely clear  that  costs  of  keeping  milk 
pure  and  free  of  fallout  should  not  have 
to  be  paid  by  individual  farmers,  or  by 
consumers  of  milk  In  the  specific  areas 
affected. 

Without  question  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment should  bear  the  cost  of  protective 
countermeasures  if  they  are  needed  to 
prevent  radioactivity  in  milk. 

Dairy  farmers  will  certainly  take  all 
necessary  precautions  to  keep  milk  pure 
and  healthy.  Any  cost  of  such  measures. 
I  believe,  should  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

The  reason  is  very  apparent.  Tbe 
fact  is  that  these  tests  are  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation.  The  teste 
that  the  Russians  are  carrying  on  are 
tests  which  obviously  no  American  citi- 
zen can  prevent.  We  all  wish  we  could. 
At  any  rate,  the  coste  of  the  tests  will  be 
enormously  heavy  for  our  f aimers,  and 
particularly  our  dairy  fanners.  That 
cost  is  going  to  be  serious  and  direct 
within  a  few  dajrs  on  the  basis  of  the 
understanding  I  have  received  lately.  So 
I  think  it  is  only  fair,  in  view  of  the  low 
farm  income  we  have  now,  that  tbe  cost 
be  borne  by  all  Americans,  since  it  is 
something  that  is  incurred  in  the  defense 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  serious 
error  for  people  to  stop  eating  dairy 
products  or  drinking  milk.  That  kind  of 
countermeasure  does   not  make  sense. 
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Wlddy  pubttciMd  radioactivity  rises 
in  some  areas  in  leoexU  moiUbs  has 
foeuMd  attentim  <m  milk.  Beeauae  it 
is  nature's  most  perfect  food  and  plays 
such  a  larve  role  in  infant  diets,  this  has 
caused  understandable  concern. 

Nutrition  experts  say  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  ciirtail  milk  eonsumptiain. 
One  study  shows  that  if  essentlia  body- 
bufldlng  calcium  is  derived  frcnn  other 
sources  Uke  green  leafy  vegetables,  the 
human  radioactivity  intake  is  multiplied. 

However,  if  radioactivity  f  nan  nuclear 
tests  continues  to  rise  In  q;}eciflc  areas, 
dairy  iHXKlucers  can  and  will  take  ap- 
propriate eountermeasures.  Of  these 
the  most  effective  and  woikable  would 
be  to  shift  cows  from  pasture  to  dry  feed. 

EHnce  feed  is  under  storage,  it  is  not 
contaminated  with  radioactivity.  Cows 
fed  on  stored  com  and  other  feed  grains 
wHl  produce  milk  free  of  radioactive  haz- 
ards even  if  the  out-of-doors  contamina- 
tion should  become  serious. 

If  and  when  such  measures  are  needed 
I  am  confident  that  dairy  farmers  will 
be  willing  to  cooperate  fully  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  of  quality  and  purity 
that  are  traditional  in  this  Industry. 

Portable  measurement  devices  are 
available  and  can  be  used,  if  necessary, 
to  pinpoint  high  radiation  levels  early 
enough  to  make  unnecessary  changes  in 
consumption  or  marketing. 

But  without  question,  any  extra  cost 
of  protecting  milk  should  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government,  not  by  indi- 
vidual farmers  or  consumers.  To  charge 
this  Indirect  cost  of  nuclear  testing  to 
dairy  producers  who, have  the  bad  for- 
tune to  be  located  in  spots  of  high  radio- 
activity would  be  cruelly  unfair. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
immediately  establish  standby  proce- 
dures to  insure  that  adequate  supplies 
of  stored  feed  are  made  available  to 
dairy  farmers  if  radioactive  contamina- 
tion in  specific  areas  should  require  a 
shift  away  from  grass  and  pasture. 

The  reported  high  radioactivity  levels 
in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  last  week  again 
emphasize  the  need  for  clear  nati/^wf^i 
authority  and  standards  on  radioactivity 
hazards. 

Decisi<Mis  on  the  possible  need  for 
coimtermeasures  must  be  absolutely  re- 
liable. Otherwise  there  would  b3  seri- 
ous danger  of  unwarranted  milk  scares 
which  would  deprive  children  of  essen- 
tial nutrition  and  cripple  a  great  Ameri- 
can Industry. 

I  therefore  urge  immediate  enactment 
of  the  Proxmire  bill  to  vest  full  author- 
ity over  radioactivity  hazards  in  the 
Public  Health  Service.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  hope  that  It 
Will  receive  prompt  attention. 

There  already  exists  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  program  that  can  be  used 
effectivdy  to  cover  a  major  part  of  the 
cost  of  shifting  dairy  herds  to  stored  feed. 
It  is  the  Uvestock  feed  program,  which 
already  makes  it  possible  to  provide  feed 
at  75  percent  of  the  support  price  to 
fanners  in  areas  afflicted  by  natural  dis- 
aster or  catastrophe.  This  program  has 
been  uied  in  cases  of  drought,  hailstorms 
and  floods.    It  can  and  should  be  ex- 


tended to  cover  cases  where  pasture  is 
made  unsuitable  for  grazing  becmise  of 
fallout  contamination.  j 

On  the  basis  of  recent  reports,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Department  of  A|^cul- 
ture  has  not  taken  full  advantage  pt  the 
livestock  feed  program.  In  spite  -pi  the 
serious  drought  this  summer  in  PeMmsyl- 
vanla.  Maryland.  New  York,  and  other 
sections  of  the  East  and  Northeast,  the 
Department  has  not  taken  steps  to  make 
livestock  feed  available,  as  authorized 
by  law.  While  this  year's  voluntary  feed 
grain  surplus  reduction  prograaf  has 
been  a  marked  success,  and  has  rf^uced 
feed  stocks  in  storage  by  a  full  12  iftiUion 
tons — far  more  than  predicted-^there 
remain  ample  supplies  to  permit  the 
livestock  feed  program  to  be  pui  into 
efFect.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  aq^  dis- 
may to  many  that  this  has  not  been  done. 

Appl3rlng  our  stockpile  of  stored  feed 
to  the  livestock  feed  program  would  be 
a  most  worthwhile  use.  Making  it  Wail- 
able  on  a  similar  basis  to  f  armeni  who 
switch  their  herds  away  from  pasti^re  to 
dry  feed  to  protect  milk  from  radia|u;tiv- 
ity  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  livestock 
feed  program  for  disaster  areas. 

Since  the  cost  of  protecting  thtt  Na- 
tion's health  and  safety  from  liiUout 
hazards  is  a  national  responswility. 
closely  related  to  civil  defense  and  our 
military  situation,  as  well  as  to  tt)e  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, it  seems  appropriate  that  th«  cost 
of  any  necessary  coimtermeasures  sthould 
not  be  charged  to  our  farm  programs. 
The  high  cost  of  farm  programs  h|is  be- 
come such  a  political  football  thattt  may 
be  a  better  policy  all  around  for  tli^  cost 
of  protecting  the  American  people  from 
radioactive  fallout  be  allocated  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  i  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Public  B^Ith 
Service  and  one  from  Dr.  Dexter  ©old- 
man,  of  Madison.  Wis.,  both  to 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ri 
along  with  a  study  prepared  by  a 
of   doctors   and   scientists  in   Mi 

entitled  "Fallout.  Radiation,  and  , 

Health"  and  the  accompanying  letter 
of  introduction.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  Yxe  printed  in  the  RipoRD, 
as  follows: 

DsPABTiCEirr  or  Health. 
Education,  and  Wkltakx, 

Pttblic  Health  Sekticz,! 

Washington,  t^.C. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Psozmxex, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washingtfm,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sknatob  Psozmas:  We  are  gUd  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  oi)  the 
points  concerning  the  problem  of  preT«hting 
contamination  of  bovine  milk  with  radio- 
activity made  In  the  letter  of  May  24  [l962 
to  you  from  Dr.  Dexter  S.  Goldman.  '  tTour 
oOce  was  ziotifled  by  telephone  July  ll,{l962, 
of  a  slight  delay  that  developed  In  answering 
this  letter.  We  hope  that  thU  delay  h«^  not 
been  a  aource  of  Inconvenience  to  you. 

It  appears  that  the  principal  point  i^de 
by  Dr.  Goldman  U  that  the  Ooveruinent 
scientific  community  and  the  milk  IndiiBtry 
should  stress  the  fact  that  milk  can  be  £iade 
safe  as  a  food.  The  Public  Health  Servl«e  has 
pointed  out  that  It  ba«  used  milk  as  an  iLdez 
because  it  la  widely  used  by  young  children, 
is  readUy  available  throughout  the  cotfctry, 
and  serves  as  a  practical  and  effective  todex 
for  contamination  by  some  of  the  monj  im- 


pxirtant  isotopes  such  as  strontium  90  and 
Iodine  131.  Some  of  theae  fseton  which 
make  milk  a  good  index  also  lend  tfaemeelres 
to  reducing  the  level  of  these  laotc^Ms  more 
easily  than  they  could  be  redoeed  In  other 
foods.  For  example,  ttie  fact  that  m^  \^  ^^ 
liquid  makes  It  possible  to  use  ioa  MftKfn>»fl 
techniques  for  the  removal  of  strontium 
The  fact  that  milk  la  proce— ad.  both  at  the 
farm  and  at  the  plant  by  well-trained  per- 
sonnel using  complex  eqxdpment.  leads  It- 
self to  further  measiuvment  and  treatment 
once  definitive  methodology  can  be  agreed 
upon.  Therefore,  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  Initiated  several  projects  working  to- 
ward the  type  of  emphasia  Dr.  GoMmaa  has 
stressed  in  his  letter. 

For  example,  early  In  1060  several  projects 
were  initiated  by  the  Public  Health  Bervlce 
to  develop  methods  of  removing  or  reducing 
radlonucUdes  In  milk  as  a  result  of  succeaees 
In  the  laboratory  dTirlng  the  preceding  a 
years.  One  of  these  was  the  establishment 
of  a  pUot  plant  at  the  Agricultural  Beeearch 
Center,  BelUvUle,  Md..  In  coop«ratlon  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conunisslon  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultxire.  Results  from  this 
effort  have  Indicated  that  the  process  is  feasi- 
ble and  nutritional  studies  are  presently  In 
progress  to  determine  if  any  detrimental 
changes  may  have  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  treatment  process.  With  his  experience 
as  a  biochemist  I  am  sure  Dr.  Goldman  is 
well  aware  of  the  time  required  to  obtain 
definitive  answers  from  nutritional  studies 
involving  animals. 

Concomitantly  with  the  BeltsvlUe  study, 
investigations  into  methods  of  reducing  con- 
centrations in  the  raw  fluid  milk  through 
alteration  of  farming  practices  were  <"ttlat<Hi 
in  cooperatl(»i  with  the  St.  Louis  County 
Health  Department.  These  studies  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  experimental 
pastures  have  been  grown  on  soU  where  sev- 
eral types  of  lime,  phosphates  and  other 
fertilizers  have  been  applied.  Reductions  of 
roughly  50  percent  In  radionuclide  content 
of  the  milk  have  been  noted  between  the 
experimental  and  control  herds.  Aj>««  \x  i^ 
too  early  to  reconunend  that  these  practices 
be  instituted  without  at  least  one  rapUca- 
tlon  to  verify  the  initial  result. 

In  Bimunary.  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
through  this  Division  and  the  Division  of 
Bnvlronmental  Engineering  and  Food  Pro- 
tection, has  been  working  continuously  with 
the  milk  industry  representatives  to  develop 
alternative  approaches  to  the  problem  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Kveryone  U  well  aware 
of  the  economic  and  health  aspects  occa- 
sioned by  the  reduction  of  milk  consump- 
tion. We  have  continually  advised  the  pub- 
lic and  the  industry  of  the  need  for  further 
study  before  a  definitive  answer  can  bs  given 
to  the  questions  you  have  posed. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  appreciate  Dr. 
Goldman's  suggestions  on  this  problsm  and 
that  they  will  be  considered  when  further 
studies  are  planned. 
Sincerely  jrours. 

Jambs  G.  Txbbill,  Jr., 
Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Aodiolodftoal 
Health. 


Maoisom,  Wis.. 

May  24, 1M2. 

Senator  Wzlluk  Psozmu. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingttm,  D.C. 

Dkab  Skmatob  Paoxjcna:  Many  psopls.  in- 
cluding myself  and  my  wife,  are  bsoomlng 
increasingly  concerned  over  the  haaards  of 
nuclear  device  testing,  hasarda  which  will 
reap  their  toll  in  future  generations.  We 
wish  to  express  our  opposition  to  ttisss  tests 
and  Tirge  that  talks,  not  tests,  are  the  way 
out. 

The  primary  purpose  of  tttls  letter,  how- 
«ver,  is  not  the  question  ot  the  tests  ttam- 
eelves.    Rather.  I  would  like  to  iiimiisit  bow 
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the  population  can  be  protected  from  soms 
of  the  harmful  effects  of  fanoui.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  combine  these  protective  measures 
with  measures  which  wOl  give  the  dairy  In- 
dustry significant  aid. 

Before  I  go  Into  this  matter  I  would  llks 
to  state  my  qualifications  to  discuss  this 
problem.  I  hold  a  bachelor  of  science  in 
chemistry  and  a  doctor  of  phlloeophy  In  bio- 
chemistry from  the  University  of  Caltfomla. 
I  spent  3  years  in  postdoctorate  study  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Institute  for 
Enzyme  Research,  where  I  am  now  an  as- 
sociate clinical  professor.  For  the  pest  9 
years  I  have  been  chief  biochemist  in  the 
tuberculosis  research  laboratory  of  the  Mad- 
iron  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 
My  fields  of  Interest  have  been  metabolism 
and  the  mechanism  of  action  of  toxic  mate- 
rials. I  believe,  therefore,  that  I  may  speak 
with  some  assurance  on  this  subject. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  authorities 
agree  that — 

1.  Nuclear  explosions  produce  radioactive 
Isotopes  which  gradually  ap{>ear  as  airborne 
contamination  in  our  atmosphere. 

3.  Sonoe  of  these  laoU^iws  (strontium  00. 
Iodine  131.  carbon  14)  arc  retained  by  the 
body  and  accum<ilate  preferentially  in  some 
tissues. 

3.  Radlatlona  damage  is  cumulative  and 
all  radiation  la  harmful;  there  la  no  such 
thing  as  a  threshold  of  exposure. 

4.  The  damage  from  radiation  will  appesr 
gradually  in  future  generations  and  wlU  be 
accumulated  by  the  population. 

5.  Children  are  most  susceptible  to  damage 
from  strontium  90  because  of  the  growth  ot 
their   bone  structure. 

6  Kven  If  we  stop  testing  now.  radiation 
from  atmospheric  falloat  will  oonUnue  to 
rise  due  to  the  equlUbratlon  of  the  strato- 
spheric and  tropospherlc  air  masses. 

7.  The  milk  industry  in  Wisconsin  is  in 
poor  economic  condition. 

I  am  not  being  facetious  in  this  last  Item 
and  I  believe  that  you  win  agree  with  me 
that  it  Is  indeed  pertinent. 

Since  we  may  agree  that  fallout  will  con- 
tinue then  we  must  also  agree  that  we  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  reduce  the  harmful 
effects  of  this  fallout.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  dairy  industry  is  the  place  to 
start  with  this  program.  Milk  Is  a  key  food 
in  the  diet  of  the  people  of  this  ooimtry  and 
it  is  a  key  Indiutry  In  Wisconsin.  There  is 
a  quiet  boycott  that  is  gradually  affecting 
the  eating  habits  of  the  American  people. 
First  the  cholesterol  nnnsrnss  did  the  dairy 
Industry  much  hamx.  Now  a  real  fear  of 
radiation  contamination  is  making  people 
wonder  if  they  shoiild  eliminate  milk  from 
their  diet  Needless  to  say  thU  wlU  have 
grave  consequences  both  on  their  diet  and 
on  the  economy  of  this  Stats. 

I  wish  to  propose,  therefore,  that  Instead 
of  hiding  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  containing  strontlxnn  90 
from  fallout  you,  as  a  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, should  stress  the  fact  that  milk  can 
and  must  be  made  safe  as  a  food.  Some  of 
the  facts  are  already  known.  Tlie  cow.  In 
the  formation  of  milk,  diserlmlnstes  against 
strontium  90.  This  discrimination  Is  In- 
creased if  the  ealdum  content  of  the  cow^ 
Is  increased.  This  may  be  acoompUdted  by 
proper  Umlng  methods.  The  majority  of  the 
remaining  strontium  90  may  be  removed  by 
ion-exchange  techniques.  Several  methods 
appear  to  be  feasible  for  tnis.  Accordingly, 
by  careful  control  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
cow  and  by  processing  the  milk  properly  es- 
eentlally  all  the  strontium  90  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  milk.  Tlie  resxilt  should  be 
that  a  good  source  of  an  excellent  food  Is 
protected  and  the  economy  of  the  dairy  m- 
dustry  Is  enhanced  stnee  people  will  depend 
on  milk  products  for  safe  food. 

It  Aould  also  be  potatsd  out  that  as  of 
now  milk   is  the  only  food  which  can  be 
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deccmtamlnated  and,  accordingly,  should  be 
the  basic  food  for  growing  children. 

The  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  dietary 
calcium  as  a  method  of  controlling  stron- 
tl\un  90  absorption  from  contaminated  food 
has  often  been  discussed.  I  believe  that  the 
definitive  work  has  been  reported  by  Dr. 
Gran  from  the  University  of  Oslo.  Norway, 
and  by  Dr.  Wasserman  of  Cornell  University, 
New  York.  These  scientists  show  qtilte  con- 
clusively that  excess  calclxmi  In  the  diet 
projects  against  strontium  90  In  the  diet 
and  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  re- 
ports of  several  scientists  can  be  resolved  by 
showing  that  the  protection  by  dietary  cal- 
cium depends  on  the  body's  requirement  for 
calcium.  Thus  young  animals,  who  require 
large  amounts  of  calcium,  receive  maximal 
protection;  this  would  hold  also  for  cows 
since  they  require  large  amounts  of  calcium 
in  the  formation  of  milk. 

It  appears  then  that  two  major  points 
are  involved  here.  First,  milk  can  be  made 
a  safe  and  dependable  food  for  all  people. 
Second,  this  can.  in  all  probability,  be  done 
within  the  context  of  present  agricultural 
techniques.  If  this  Is  so  then  the  maJcH- 
capltal  investment  for  the  Installation  of 
special  equipment  In  dairies  for  the  elim- 
ination d  strontium  90  from  milk  wUl  be 
xinnecessary.  All  dairy  farmers,  by  prac- 
ticing proper  feeding  procedures,  will  profit 
from  thla.  One  note  of  caution  Is  implicit 
in  these  points.  The  effects  of  large  excessee 
of  dietary  calcium  has  not  been  adequately 
studied  in  large  animals.  All  the  sttidles 
reported  have  been  on  small  laboratory 
animals.  I  urge,  therefore,  the  Unmcdlate 
proposal  of  significant  research  In  this  area. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  would  be  an 
excellent  location  for  this  work  considering 
the  long  association  of  its  College  of  Agri- 
culture with  problems  of  calcium  nutrition 
and  development  of  high  grade  milk  cows. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  finally,  that  you 
seize  the  Initiative  In  this  problem.  By 
doing  so  I  suggest  that  you  will  render  a 
great  service  to  all  people  by  publicizing  the 
fact  that  milk  must  and  can  and  will  be 
made  safe.  You  wUl  render  a  great  service 
to  all  people  by  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  radiation  In  fallout  and  how  these  dan- 
gers can  be  controlled.  FlnaUy  you  wiU 
render  a  great  service  to  the  economy  of  this 
State  and  country. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  m  these  com- 
msnts  some  thoughts  that  you  feel  are 
valuable.  If  the  opportunity  presents  It- 
self I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  these  sug- 
gestions with  you  and,  perhaps,  with  sci- 
entists of  the  dairy  industry  the  next  time 
you  are  back  in  Wisconsin. 

Some  months  ago  I  requested  several  pub- 
Uc^atlons  from  you  concerning  civil  defense 
and  radlatk»i  problems.  I  wish  to  ackiK>wl- 
edgc.  with  thanks,  your  supplying  these  to 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DXZTEB  S.  GOLDICAN. 


Madisow,  Wis., 

July  39.  1992. 

Dbab  Collzagoc:  We  feel  that  the  foUow- 
mg  information,  gathered  at  random  from 
stated  sources.  Is  of  Importance  to  you  and 
to  your  patients.  Very  Uttle  of  this  Infor- 
mation has  been  made  available,  in  an  un- 
derstandable fashion,  to  the  general  public; 
indeed,  very  Uttle  has  appeared  in  our  medi- 
cal Journals. 

▲s  phjrslclans  ahoiild  we  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advise  patients  concerning  the  health 
haaards  due  to  radiation  from  fallout?  Al- 
though there  are  differences  of  (pinion  re- 
garding the  extent  of  these  hazards  there 
is  definite  evidence  of  the  potential  dangers 
of  continued  nuclear  device  testing.  Theee 
hacardi  will,  of  course,  increaae  if  nuclear 
testing  Is  continued. 

The  information  encloeed  discusses  simple 
methods  for  the  control  of  fallout  radiation 


hazards.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
iodine  131  which  affects  thyroid  tissue  and 
to  strontium  90  which  affects  bone.  Both 
theee  radkmueildes  are  found  In  milk;  much 
publicity  has  been  given  to  this  fact.  Uttle 
or  no  publicity  hss  been  glTen  to  ths  facts 
that  the  uptake  of  Ingested  I-Itl  and  ar-80 
can  be  aharply  reduced  and  to  the  egnslly 
important  fact  that  by  alniple  tsehniques, 
not  reqtUrlng  capital  investaaent.  rank  can 
be  rendered  essentially  free  <tf  8r-0O. 

We  urge  you  to  read  the  enclosed  Infor- 
mation; it  is  well  worth  the  time  neesMsry. 
We  hope  it  wiU  serve  as  the  basis  for  fntwre 
discussion  within  our  own  organisation. 

The  information  In  these  pages  was  com- 
piled as  a  service  for  the  physicians  of  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  by  the  Martlaon  Wosnan  for 
Peace.  Consequently,  we  teit  Justified  In 
presupposing  a  great  deal  of  knowladge  on 
such  topics  as,  for  example,  the  rdatkmshlp 
between  calcium  and  vitamin  D.  Wesuggeet 
that  if  you  have  any  questions  about  this 
report,  you  ask  your  doctor. 

Caution :  In  this  report  oertata  suggestions 
&re  made  which  may  minlmlne  the  effects  of 
radioactive  rubstances  in  the  diet.  It  should 
be  stiessed  that  these  suggestions  were  made 
tc  doctors  for  thetr  evaluatioo.  Dietary 
changes  which  may  be  perfectly  safe  for  one 
individual  eoxiM  be  hazardous  to  another. 
It  cannot  be  overemphastaed  that  people 
chould  not  Implement  any  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  without  prior  eoasultation  with 
their  physician. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Thomas  V.  Gci^Mrt,  MJ>.:  Latirsncs  T. 
Giles,  UH.;  Frank  C.  Larson.  MJ>.: 
Evelyn  D.  Lipp,  MS).;  William  A.  Tan- 
ner, MX).;  H.  Kent  Tenney,  MJ).;  Bar- 
ry A.  Waisman.  MJ).;  Arvln  Welnsteln, 
MD. 


Falloot,  Radiation,  and  Pvauc  HzAx.m 

(This  report  was  prepared  by  ttie  anvirosi- 
TYiT"***  hasards  cosnmlttee  of  the  Madlwnn 
(Wise.)  Women  for  Peace.  Bsle  C.  Oofctmsn. 
MjS..  chairman;  Angela  Carney, 
Evelyn  D.  L^p.  MJ3.;  Darter  8. 
Ph.  D.,  scientific  adviser.) 

"The  establlahment  of  radlatkin  ; 
standjurds  involves  a  balancing  of  ttas  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  contioUsd  vum 
of  radiation  and  atomic  energy  against  the 
risk  of  radiation  exposure.  This  principle  Is 
based  on  the  position  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  CouncU  that  'any  radiation 
expoBure  of  the  pcq;>ulation  involTes  soma 
risk,  the  magnitude  of  which  Increases  with 
the  exposure.'  The  possiblUty  that  somatic 
effects  as  well  as  genetic  effects  might  hava 
no  threshold  appeared  acceptable,  as  a  con- 
servative assumption,  to  Increasing  numbers 
of  scientists."  (The  Federal  Radiation 
CouncU  (Rept.  No.  1).) 

Before  weapons  tests  started  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  strontiimi  90  or  Iodine  131 
either  in  the  food  we  eat,  in  the  atmospbers. 
or  In  the  human  body.  If  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  stopped  all  tests  now 
the  peak  fallout  of  strontium  00  would  occur 
in  1970-75  (United  Nations  General  Aseem- 
bly.  ''R^>ort  of  the  United  Nations  Sdan- 
tlfic  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation,"  General  Assembly.  13th  seas.. 
New  York,  1968,  pp.  111-113).  Fallout  is 
oontlnnally  Increasing  before  that  time  and 
decreasing  after  that  time  so  that  total 
exposure  is  cumulative  over  this  period.  Tits 
Federal  Radiation  CouncU  estimates  that  aH 
t<M^nng  through  1961  producsd  sa 
bone  radiation  doae  of  leas  than  10 
of  background  radiation  (leas  than  •  pereeat 
for  the  whole  body)  over  a  70-yaar  Ufa  spaa. 
with  the  resumption  of  testing  theee  figures 
must  be  increased  significantly.  A  more 
meanlogfxil  figure  is  the  1-year  exposure 
flgitfe  rather  than  the  70-year  average.  Ths 
1-year  figures  for  radiation  to  bone  In  1968- 
69    was    20    to    60    percent    of    background 
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(doMg«  ftom  the  major  Riuslan  tests  of 
1901  wlU  not  occur  iintU  ld68) . 

•XmOMTtUlC    90    ACUUMULATIOM.    1853-60 

The  AlMorptlon  of  strontlxun  90  by  humans 
can  be  Illustrated  by  the  findings  ot  Kulp  & 
Schulert  (Sdenoe,  186.  619,  1963).  Average 
strontium  90  concentration  in  whole  skeleton 
samples  at  New  York  adults  In  1963  was  less 
than  OJOl  plooeturies^  per  gram  ot  calcium. 
In  1900  children  ranging  In  age  from  6  to  24 
months  (New  York,  Boston  area)  had  an 
average  at  8i>  pc.  strontium  90  per  gram  of 
calcium  in  their  bones,  while  children  of  5- 
19  years  of  age  In  1960  (same  area)  had  an 
average  of  IJi  pc  Sr^  per  gram  <a  calcium. 
In  Australia  the  figures  were  1.1  and  0.5  re- 
spectively. Tliis  difference  is  due  to  (a) 
weapons  tests  being  carried  on  in  the  N(»th- 
em  Hemisphere  and  (b)  the  qiUte  slow 
Northern  to  Southern  Hemisphere  atmos- 
pheric exchange. 

aABt&TIOlT    Does   nOK   STSONTrOM    90 

Strontium  90  Is  deposited  in  bone,  and  its 
turnover  from  bone  is  very  slow.  The  bone 
marrow,  accordingly.  Is  continually  exposed 
to  a  source  of  high  energy  radiation  in  its 
immediate  environment.  A  concentration  of 
SO  pc.  of  strontitmi  90  per  gm.  of  calcium 
will  yield  a  radiation  dose  of  0.066  rads 
per  year  to  the  total  body  (UB.  Atomic 
Knergy  Ck>mm.  Health  and  Safety  Laboratory, 
Publ.  43,  Oct.  1968,  p.  375). 

WHBr  SCIXNTXSTS  DISAGBKB 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
through  its  committee  on  environmental 
hasards  (April  1963)  has  notified  Its  members 
that  radiation  from  fallout  poses  no  par- 
ticular haaard.  This  statement  has  been 
countered  by  a  detailed  statement  by  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Board  of  the  Greater  St. 
XiOUis  CitiBens'  C!onmiittee  for  Nuclear  In- 
formation (Vol.  4,  No.  6.  May  1962).  Since 
these  statements  are  concerned  with  both 
massive  radiation  and  long-term  low-level 
radiation  effects  they  make  valuable  reading. 
In  particular,  the  citlsens'  committee  points 
out  that  the  first  two  postulated  effects  of 
high  radiation  doses,  i.e.,  shifts  in  the  sex 
ratio  and  retardation  of  children's  growth, 
have  been  observed  in  exposed  Japanese  and 
Ifarahall  Islands  populations. 

rnun  okhxbation  gknxtic  xFrtrrs 

In  1958  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
estimated  that  the  accimiiilated  radiation 
dose  due  to  fallout  (predicted  on  the  rates 
of  fallout  from  1956  and  previous  testing 
only)  would  result  in  the  appearance  of 
from  160-800  genetically  defective  children 
per  year  In  the  United  States  (approximately 
80,000  genetically  defective  children  are  bom 
each  year  in  the  United  States) .  Since  this  is 
a  first  generation  effect  only,  this  would  take 
approximately  30  years  to  reach  its  maxi- 
mum, e,g.,  in  the  first  year  only  perhaps  10 
percent  of  this  additional  number  might  ap- 
pear. Assuming  the  same  birth  rate  and  the 
same  radiation  dose  as  was  present  in  the 
United  States  in  1958,  the  ultimate  world- 
wide increase  In  genetically  defective  chil- 
dren would  be  2.600  to  13.000  per  year.  Since 
the  rate  of  testing  in  1962  is  much  greater 
than  was  anticipated  in  the  above  statement 
it  is  probable  that  these  figures  should  be 
increased. 

nLTTMATX  OENrnc  crracTs 
Prof.  Jamee  Crow  (Public  Affairs  Pam- 
phlet No.  366.  PubUc  Affairs  Commission  of 
New  York)  states  that,  "Following  an  in- 
crease in  the  mutation  rate,  the  resulting  ef- 
fects would  be  spread  very  thinly  through 
many  generaticms.  Although  the  amount  of 
harm  would  be  greater  in  the  first  generation 
children  than  in  any  other  single  generation, 
the  flrat  generation  effect  is  nonetheless  a 


»1    ptooeorle    (pc)  =  l    mlcromicrocurie= 
lO^eurlM. 


very  small  fraction  of  the  total.  Oefieti- 
cists  have  estimated  that  about  half  the  dam- 
age would  occur  In  30-50  generations.*? 

Herman  ICuller,  Nobel  Laureate,  Says: 
"It  can  be  calculated  that  the  fallout]  ra- 
diation resulting  from  the  above-groUnd 
testing  of  a  single  100  megaton  bomb  w0uld 
be  likely  to  induce  more  than  100,000  cases 
of  leukemia,  bone  cancer,  and  other  fatal'  ills 
in  the  present  population  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  a  conservative  estimate  placM  at 
about  a  million  the  number  of  harmful  inu- 
tations  that  the  next  generation  of  man- 
kind would  inherit  in  consequence  of  Hhat 
bomb"  (Saga,  AprU  1962).  , 

xmcTS  or  sPEcinc  isotopes       I 

Iodine  131  has  a  half -life  of  about  8  tfays. 
and  emits  high  energy  gamma  rayv.  f  his 
isotope  is  concentrated  In  the  thyroid  land 
thus  delivers  a  significant  dose  of  radiation 
ta  a  specific  tissue.  The  principal  source  of 
contamination  is  fresh  milk.  Eisenbud  e^  al. 
(Science.  136.  370.  1962)  have  shown  that  the 
Ingestion  of  1  quart  of  milk  containing 
100  pc.  of  1-131  per  day  leads  to  a  1-131  l^ur- 
den  in  thyroids  of  300  to  700  pc.  at  equi- 
librium. 

rZDKRAL  HAOIATION  COUNCn.  GXTn>XLINB0 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council's  guidelines 
state  that  when  ingestion  of  1-131  is  ml  ex- 
cess Of  100  pc.  per  day  (averaged  over  1  yjar) , 
range  ni  has  been  reached.  Range  in  \m  de- 
fined as  that  level  of  radiation  at  which. 
"consideration  of  control  measures  designed 
to  limit  intake"  are  needed.  (U.S.  DeUart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wenare, 
Public  Health  Service.  "Fallout  SurveUliMice 
and  Protection."  Oct.  26.  1961.)  In  the  mid- 
dle of  May  1962,  milk  in  many  westerntD-S. 
cities  contained  more  than  600  pc.  of  l-i-131 
per  quart. 

Thyroid  malignancies  have  been  frequently 
noted  in  children  who  have  received  xl-ray 
treatment  of  the  upper  thorax  or  pharynx. 
By  extension,  seemingly  low  levels  of  Jfl31 
in  children  should  be  of  concern. 

StTMMXS    18S2,   ZODINX    113    LEVXL8 

In  the  middle  of  June  1962  Surgeon  t^en- 
eral  Terry,  in  a  letter  to  the  St.  Louis  (3^m- 
mlttee  for  Nuclear  Information,  stated,  "In 
other  words  there  are  several  areas  in  the 
midcontinent  section  of  the  country  wlbere 
the  estimated  thyroid  doses  of  infants  bksed 
upon  the  concentrations  of  radioiodinft  in 
milk  have  approached  the  radiation  protec- 
tion guide  recommended  by  the  Federal  !Ra- 
dlatlon  Council,"  i.e.,  approached  range  l^l. 

These  radiation  levels  are  most  prots<ibIy 
well  below  those  levels  which  will  lead  to 
thyroid  malfunction,  but  they  may  well  be 
in  the  range  which  may  lead  to  tumor  pro- 
duction. It  should  be  emphasized  that  ^11- 
dren  are  more  sensitive  to  radiation  than 
adults  and  that  children's  thyroids  are  g^ore 
efficient  at  concentrating  iodine  than  are 
adults'. 

CONTROL  MEAStTSES 

Since  we  cannot  prevent  this  amount  of 
contamination  from  entering  our  envliton- 
ment,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  our  patttnts 
and  the  community  to  reduce  the  long-rf|nge 
hazards  implicit  in  the  presence  of  this  0on- 
tamination. 

IODINE    131  I 

One  technique  for  reducing  strontluai  90 
and  iodine  131  absorption  is  by  dllutl^  It 
out  in  vivo  with  nonradioactive  calclimi&nd 
iodine,  respectively.  Reduction  of  abs<>rp- 
tion  of  iodine  131  is  relatively  simple,  since 
the  MDR  (0.1  mg.  per  day  per  person)  can 
be  safely  exceeded  tenfold  to  twentyfoldl  for 
the  relatively  short  periods  during  which  jnu- 
cUtar  tests  are  conducted.  As  little  as  one 
drop  of  S/8  KI  per  day  will  be  adequate. 

Since  the  half  life  of  Iodine  131  Is  short, 
the  use  of  stored  milk  will  reduce  the  iatake 
of  this  isotope. 
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DIXTAKT    CALCIUM    DILUTES    OUT    STBONTIUM    SO 

The  use  of  calcium  as  diluent  for  dietary 
strontlvun  90  poses  a  graver  problem,  for 
large  excesses  of  dietary  calcium  above  the 
MDR  (1  gm.  per  day  per  person)  can  be 
hazardous.  There  is  at  present  considerable 
conf  u£ion  In  the  literature  on  the  efficacy  of 
dietary  calcium  as  a  diluent  for  dietary 
strontium  90.  A  report  by  Wasserman  and 
Comar  (Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  Med.,  103,  134 
(1960) )  reconciles  the  differences  in  the  lit- 
erature by  showing  that  unless  the  age  of 
the  animals  and  the  diets  are  rigidly  con- 
trolled quantitative  information  cannot  be 
obtained.  They  conclude  that  (a)  in  im- 
mature rats,  elevated  dietary  calcium  levels 
(4  times  MDR)  with  or  without  increased 
phosphorus  levels  would  almost  propor- 
tionately reduce  the  body  burden  of  radio- 
strontium,  (b)  in  mature  rats,  elevated  die- 
tary calcium  alone  would  not  proportionate- 
ly reduce  the  radlostrontlum,  and  (c)  in 
mature  rats,  simultaneous  increases  in  die- 
tary calcium  and  phosphorus  levels  would  to 
some  degree  reduce  the  ultimate  body  burden 
of  radlostrontlum. 

In  an  Independent  study  Oran  (Acta  Phys- 
iologlca  Scandlnavica,  48  Suppl.  1,  Oslo,  1960, 
"Studies  on  Calcium  and  Strontium  90  Me- 
tabolism In  Rats,"  tables  15  and  16),  showed 
that  about  70  percent  of  ingested  strontium 
90  is  retained  when  dietary  calcium  equals 
the  MDR  and  95  percent  of  the  ingested 
strontium  90  is  excreted  when  calcium  in- 
gestion Is  at  three  times  the  MDR. 

It  would  appear  that  for  children,  dietary 
calcium  at  two  to  three  times  the  MDR  (as 
calcium  phosphate),  with  a  concomitant  re- 
duction of  vitamin  D  intake  to  about  500 
ru  per  day,  will  offer  some  protection.  Cal- 
cium phosphate  wafers  equivalent  to  3  gms. 
of  calcium  will  be  adequate. 

STRONTIUM    90    CONTROL    THROUGH    INCREASED 
CA  rOR  PLANTS  AND  ANXMALS 

Proper  control  of  soil  calcium  levels  can 
reduce  the  uptake  of  8r*°  by  plants.  Like- 
wise, control  of  calcium  levels  in  animal  feed 
will  reduce  the  Sr*"  content  of  milk.  Both 
of  these  obviously  pose  no  hazard  to  hu- 
mans. Wasserman  (personal  communica- 
tion) states:  "In  recent  studies,  we  have  in- 
vestigated the  effect  of  dietary  calcium  on 
the  secretion  of  Sr*"  into  milk  of  the  lactat- 
ing  cow  and  goat.  In  these  experiments,  it 
again  became  apparent  that,  within  phys- 
iological limits,  a  reduction  in  Si***  level 
in  milk  could  be  brought  about  by  elevating 
dietary  calcium,  and  this  relationship  was 
nearly  an  inverse  proportionality." 

It  is  important  to  realize  that: 

MILK 

1.  The  elimination  of  milk  from  the  diet 
of  children  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  stron- 
tixim  90  intake  is  of  no  use.  indeed  it  is 
hazardous.  Other  sources  of  dietary  cal- 
cium (grains,  vegetables,  etc.)  have  a  higher 
strontium /calcium  ratio  tlian  does  milk. 

2.  Since  the  half-life  of  strontium  90  is 
very  long  the  use  of  stored  milk  will  in  no 
way  reduce  the  ingestion  of  this  Isotope. 

3.  Milk  can  be  made  the  safe  food  by 
the  almost  total  elimination  of  strontium  90 
through  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  cow. 

4.  It  is  more  advantageous  to  reduce  the 
strontium  90  hazard  by  altering  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  cow  than  by  adding  calcium  to 
the  child's  diet.  However,  until  such  time 
as  all  milk  is  decontaminated  we  suggest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  daily  supple- 
mentary doses  of  calcium  phosphate  for  the 
chUd. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  steps  that  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  pure,  wholesome  milk,  free  of  con- 
tamination by  radioactive  fallout,  and 
without  raising  costs  to  individual 
farmers  or  consumers  in  areas  which 
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may  hare  high  faBont  leveb,  I  am  sub- 
mitting two  amendmenti  to  the  pending 
farm  blU.  ILB.  12391. 

The  flrsc  amendment  would  give  the 
Secretery  of  Agrlralture  authority  to 
reimbuTM  dairy  producers  for  the  cost 
of  necessary  countermeasures — approved 
by  the  Se<:retary — to  prevent  or  reduce 
contamination  of  milk  by  radioactive 
fallout,  lliese  countermeasures  would 
liKludf  tho  use  at  instruments  to  meas- 
ure fallout  levels  in  specific  counties,  ox 
on  individual  farms,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  shifting  cows  from  pasture  to  stored 
feed,  and  other  appropriate  counter- 
measures. 

The  seocoid  amendment  broadens  the 
existing  lix'estock  feed  program  for  dis- 
aster areas,  by  providing  speeifle  au- 
thority to  make  CCC  gnin  available  to 
dairy  farmers  who  must  feed  their  cows 
on  stored  feed  to  prevoit  radioactive 
contamination  of  milk.  This  la  a  logical 
extension  of  an  existing  program  that 
has  in  the  past  worked  satisfactorily  by 
making  cheaper  feed  available  to 
farmers  in  disaster  coimties.  The  same 
flyT<fft4*"ci'  should  be  available  in  the  case 
of  the  "disaster"  of  pastures  contami- 
nated by  radioactive  fallouL 

I  send  these  two  amendments  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  they  be  printed.  I 
also  ask  uiianlmous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  ikAb%  in  the  Rkcokp. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Racoan  at  this  point. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  are  as  follows: 

oil  page  94.  between  lines  17  and  18.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"Sac  406  (a)  In  order  to  assure  the  Na- 
tion of  an  adeq\iat«  supply  of  mUk  free  of 
contamination  by  radioactive  fallout,  the 
Secretary  of  A«rieulture  is  authociaed  to  re- 
imburee  producers  of  milk  in  any  area  or 
areas  ot  tlia  United  BUtca  for  reasonable 
eoeta  Incurred  by  them  tn  carrying  out  coun- 
termeasures approved  by  him  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  contamination  of  milk  from  such 
fallout. 

"(b)  Tho  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate ineta  ralM  and  regulattoos  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  puzpoaes 
ot  this  section. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authortaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sosM  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  ih»  provMona  of  this  eectlon." 

On  page  94.  between  llnaa  17  and  18.  insert 
the  f  oUowing  new  section : 

"Sxc.  405.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  'Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
wbenever  th«  Secretary  determines  it  neoee- 
sary  in  order  to  assure  the  Nation  an  ade- 
quate supfily  of  milk  free  of  contamination 
by  radioactive  faUout,  he  may  make  feed 
owned  or  c<mtroIled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Coijxiration  available  to  producers  of  milk  tn 
any  area  or  areas  of  the  tTnited  States  at  audi 
prices  and  on  such  terms  and  oondltions  as 
he  deemn  appropriate  In  the  putdlc 
interest."* 


FEDERAIi  AGENCIES  RESPOND  TO 
RACHEL  CARSON'S  PESTICIDE 
CHALLCNQB 

Mr.  PROXMIRK    Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  drawn  attention 


to  the  series  of  three  articles  by  Rachri 
Carson  on  Indiscriminate  use  of  pesti- 
ddea  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
New  Yorker.  Entitled  "Silent  Spring." 
the  articles  form  the  main  part  of  a  book 
which  will  be  published  in  October. 

Because  the  questions  raised  by  Miss 
Caivon  are  iznportant,  and  t)ecause  the 
Federal  Government  is  greatly  involved 
in  the  use  of  pesticides  and  poisons  for 
insect  and  other  environmental  control 
programs,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture asking  them  to  comment  on  the 
articles. 

I  have  now  received  replies  from  each 
Department.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  replies  and  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 

UJ3.  DXPAXTMKNT  OF  THZ  INTSKIOX, 

Omcx  or  thk  SscarTAXT. 
Waahtnffton,  D.C..  August  1, 1962. 
Hon.  WnxiAic  Paoxiuax. 
VS.  SenmU. 
W€ishington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SxHAToa  PioxMiBs:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  20  pertaLolng  to  a  recent 
aeries  of  articles  in  the  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine by  Miss  Rachel  Carson  on  the  hamxful 
effects  of  pesticidal  chemicals. 

We  share  Miss  Carson's  concern  regard- 
ing the  mounting  use  of  pesticides  and  their 
impact  upon  many  forms  of  animal  life. 
Some  of  the  incidents  described  by  her  were 
the  result  ctf  «iTKiiTig«  from  research  by  the 
Plah  and  Wildlife  Service  of  this  Department 
which  has  responsibility  for  studying  the  ef- 
fects of  pestlddal  chemicals  upon  fish  and 
wUdlife  resources  and  for  assisting  in  the 
development  of  ways  and  means  whereby 
necessary  pest  ccxitrol  can  be  accomplished 
with  mlnimxun  harm  to  these  values. 

We  have  initiated  a  staff  review  of  the 
nxmurous  incidents  described  by  Miss  Car- 
son. Upon  completion  of  this  analysis  we 
shaU  provide  you  with  a  report  evaluating 
the  research  findings  on  the  variotis  refer- 
enced pesticides  and  other  Information  you 
reqxMsted. 

Tour  Interest  in  this  problem  is  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  youxe. 

FSANK  P.  Baiooa. 
Asstatmnt  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

DiVAancnrr  or  AGaiciTi.Tuax, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  16,  1962. 
Hon.  WnxxAXC  Paoxmu. 
V.S.  Senate. 

Deaa  Sbmatos  PaoxKnta:  This  has  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  July  20  and  oar 
acknowledgment  of  July  94,  on  the  subject 
of  pesticides. 

The  Federal  CXrancU  for  Sdenee  and  Tedi- 
nology  has  named  an  ad  hoe  pand  to  exam- 
ine those  programs  In  Psderml  agenetaa,  and 
to  gather  sucb  data  as  are  presently  avaU- 
able  on  the  overaU  problems  at  pesticide 
use,  both  within  and  without  Oovenmient 
activities.  This  Department  Is  lepresentsd 
on  the  panel  and  will,  of  course,  make  ail  Ot 
its  resources  available  for  thla  study. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  have  issued  the  at- 
tached statement  which  reflects  our  vtews 
on  the  subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

KmwgKM.  BnucHSAa, 
AtaUtmmt  to  the  Seereturf. 

XJS.  DxFASTiisw  I  or  Aoucui.'nm  Oomonm 
ON  Rachbl  CAisoif  *b  Amcus  nr  trb  nsw 
ToaxxB 
Miss  Carson  jvesenta  a  Itidd  description 

of  the  real  and  potential  daagen  at 


using  chemical  pestlekles. 
ous  oompooBdi  and,  if 
bedaugeious. 

Tlks  srUdes  serf*  to  aUst 
danger.    TUsy  also  mmpibmitm 
greater  public  mppari  ot  efforts  to 
more  effective  biological  aa^ 
pest  control    technlquss,   to 
sophisticated  chemicals  that  wttl 
one  or  two  species  at  pssts.  sad  to 
research  on  tHe  affect  at  ptitketAm  on 
and  animals. 

Miss  Carson  doss  not  advoeats  halting  an 
use  of  diemlcal  pesticides.    Bb»  doss 
eate  the  use  of  the  best  Judgment  la 
tng  the  right  control  metlkod — wliett4 
logical,  chemical,  or  other— for  use  tan 
right  way  at  the  right  tlBM. 

SlM  expieeeta  the  oooeem  of 
about  the  effect  of  ^emical 
birds,   animals,  and   people. 
aware  of.  and  share,  this  oonoem. 

Here  are  scnns  of  the  things  we  are  dotag  to 
provide  needed  protection  to  the  pubUe: 

1.  At  the  request  at  the  Secretary  of  Jlgrl- 
cnlture.  a  Federal  Past  Control 
was  established  in  1961.  AU  ] 
grams  q>onaored  by  the  Federal 
and  the  cooperating  States  are  revtswed  by 
this  Board.  Members  of  the  Board  include 
representatives  from  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture, Def mse.  Interior,  and  Beatth.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

For  many  years  the  Department  ot  Agri- 
culture has  worked  closely  with  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  and  the  Food  and  Drag  Atf^ 
ministration  in  matters  conowning  the  eafs 
use  of  pesticides.  In  carrying  out  its  reqion- 
sibmtles,  ths  Department  of  Agrtcniture 
utiliises  the  knowlsdgs  and  Judgment  of 
scientists  in  these  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hsalth,  ■ducatton.  and  Welfare  oon- 
oemlng  ths  safety  to  people  of  pestlcldss  ossd 
on  foods. 

The  nSDA  is  responsible  for  registering  all 
pestiddea  to  be  Bhlpi>ed  ixx  Interstate  com- 
merce. To  obtain  registration  pestldds 
manufactxirers  cr*  formulators  must  first 
prove  to  TJSDA  that  the  prodwet.  taed  as  di- 
rected, will  be  effective,  safe  for 
for  people  Uvlng  in  the  area,  safe  for 
and  livestock,  and  safe  In  respect  %o 
in  foods. 

If  any  residue  win  be  left  on  foods 
the  product  is  used  as  directed,  the  mami> 
f  actorer  must  obtain  from  ttis  Pood  aad 
Drug  AdmimstratioB  a  tolaranos  to  eover 
the  residue  preeent.  This  tolerance  sets  a 
legal  limit  on  the  amount  of  ths  chsfmlcal 
permitted  to  remain  on  foods. 

a.  We  wUl  request  the  Oungiusi  to 
the     Federal     Inssetlclde,     Fungtride. 
Bodentlclde  Act  to  do  away  wltih  the 
don  that  now  permits  a  ocaspaay  to 
a  pesticide  "under  protest"  after  the 
ment  has  denied  registration  on  any  (piesUon 
of  health  or  safety. 

3.  The  Department  requested  an  Increass 
of  $250,000  for  the  llscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1983.  to  strengthen  Its  control  over  pesti- 
cides. A  good  share  ot  this  money  win  be 
spent  to  Increase  the  staff  of  toxioologlsts  and 
pharmaoolosiats. 

4.  We  are  continuing  to  expand  ressarch 
on  methods  of  eontreUInf  Insfirti  wMboot 
the  use  ot  ehemicals  that  Iseve  hanaful 
residues.  Two-thlrda  of  the  DiipsHMSiifs 
usearrh  on  Insects  is  now  dsvotsd  to  Mo- 

to  a  particular  tnasct.  attraetoats,  and  baato 
stadias  of  Inssct  phfslalogy  and 
Zn  the  last  S  yeera.  the 
prlatsd  sooae  t»j  mQUan  for 
of  three  new  USDA  labocatoclas  dsvotod  to 
rasssrch  on  blolagleal  control  of  Insstts. 
piTftii''*<1*  realduea,  and  Insects  affecting  man 
and  animals 

Chsmlcal  pesticldaa  have  helped  and  wlU 
continus  to  help  make  possible  the  better 
living  tinnffti""*  this  Nation  enjoya.    Tbm 
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bunt  o<  ftottaettvitj  omr  tbe  paat  decade 
on  UJB.  fMrnis  piBft"**"  Hut  loereMtng  um  of 
chemlol  pesttddes.  These  ehemleals  ixKn 
aiao  imf>K!tif  ue  to  ellmli&ate  or  to  minimize 
tbe  effect*  of  dieeeee  ieiijliiq  peete  through- 
out tbe  wctid. 

^ntbont  peetlddes.  many  of  tbe  foods  we 
take  for  granted  would  be  luxury  Items  avail- 
able to  only  a  few. 

Commerelal  ajiple  production  would  be  Im- 
poasllde.  as  would  be  tbe  i>roductlon  of 
eastern-grown  peaches.  Oranges  and  grape- 
fruit would  be  subject  to  Infestation  by 
maggots,  and  the  producers  oi  potatoes  and 
ttnnatoes  would  lose  every  second  or  third 
crop.  Tlie  expansion  of  beef  and  dairy  pro- 
duction In  tbe  southeastern  section  of  the 
cotuxtry  would  have  been  Impossible. 

Scientists  of  the  Department  and  cooperat- 
ing agendas  do  not  claim  to  know  all  the 
ohsmloal  and  biological  effecta  of  these 
peetleldes.  for  our  knowledge  Is  not  complete. 
However,  it  Is  substantial  and  Is  constantly 
Increasing. 

The  UJB.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
continue  to  exercise  strict  control  over 
pesticides  offered  for  sale  in  Interstate  com- 
merce and  will  constantly  seek  better  meth- 
ods to  control  pests. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
1  BUSINESS 

By  junanimous  consent,  the  following 
routiiie  buslnees  was  txansacted: 


law,  a  report  on  reviews  at  selected  local 
hoiuing  authorities  to  ascertain  statuij  of 
prior  findings  and  recconmendatlons,  Pi|)lic 
Housing  AdmlntBtatitlon,  Housing  and  Sime 
Finance  Agency,  dated  August  1962  (wltl|  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committe«  on 
Government  Operations.  | 

Disposition  or  Exkcuttve  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminlstrajtor, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the  Uafted 
States  on  a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on 
the  files  of  several  departments  and  ageucles 
of  the  Government  which  are  not  needed 
in  the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  interest,  and^  re- 
questing action  looking  to  their  dlsposlilon 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  a  J<>lnt 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 'Pa- 
pers in  the  Executive  Depcu*tments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  ^Ir. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  membeni  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT   laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 
RxPoaT  ox  AmxKD  Scixncb  LAaoa*ToaT  at 

GODDSBD  SpACB  FLIOBT  CXIfTXa,  GaXSMBSLT, 

Md. 

A  lAttwr  from  tbe  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  construction  of  an  Ai^Uad  Sci- 
ence Laboratory  at  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  Oreenbelt,  Ifd.;  to  the  Ckmunittee 
on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences. 

Wtthimuwai.  or  Cbstain  Winxs  Fsom  Boin«D 
Wan  CsLLsas  Withoot  Patmxnt  or  Tax 
A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  wine 
from  bonded  wine  cellars,  without  payment 
at  tax,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  prq;>- 
•ratlons  unfit  for  internal  human  use  (with 
aooompanying  p»pen);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

BcpoiT  ON  Cobalt  bt  UJS.  Tauit 
Comossioiv 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJS.  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, relating  to  cobalt  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

RxpoxT  ON  RxvxEW  ov  Patmkmts  Made  bt 
THX  Unito  States  roa  Constiuction  or 
AianxLiNi  IN  Feance 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  review  of  paymenta 
made  by  the  United  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airfields  in  France  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

BEPoar  ON  Reviews  at  Selected  Local  Hotts- 

IMO    AUTROEXXXES   TO    ASCXBTAIN    STATUS    OP 

Puoa    Findings    and    Recommendations, 
BoosiNO  AND  Home  Finance  Agenct 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tlie  united  States,  transmitting,  purstiant  to 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commitiees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Commltteit  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

HK.  6632.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ax^ed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947  (Rept.  No. 
1884). 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Comi^t- 
tee  on  Armed  Services,  without  amendnMnt: 

8.3628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  UMted 
States  Code,  to  authorise  the  appointsfent 
of  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Vl^ln 
Islands  to  the  VS.  Military  Academy^  the 
U.8.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  fprce 
Academy  (Rept.  No.  1885) .  ' 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  fhe  Comonlt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  wltJ^out 
amendment: 

S.  3154.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  804184, 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  xncjdals 
in  commemoration  of  the  100th  annlver|Bary 
of  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  (Rept.  No.  1886) ;  and 

HH.  11310.  An  act  to  amend  section  ^515 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  eliminate  ttti  In 
the  alloy  of  the  1-cent  piece  (Rept.  No.  11^7) . 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cocomittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3654.  A  bill  to  exclude  cargo  which  is 
lumber  from  conference  agreementa  under 
the  Shipping  Act,  1016,  and  from  certain 
tariff  flUng  requirements  under  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

S.  3655.  A  bin  to  reduce  Goveriunent  ex- 
penditures for  price  support  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  discourage  the  production  of  excess 
supplies;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellendee  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


BIIJjS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  £rst 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows  :| 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT:  I 

S.  3649.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  vtfsels 
Montauk  and  Glenbrook  may  be  nB.fflag 
conunercial  vessels  f  c»'  the  pm-poses  of  secftlon 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  11936; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baetlett  wh«^  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

B.  3650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Ro- 
mano Torre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 

8.  3651.  A  bill  authorizing  modiflcatliin  of 
the  project  for  Kaunakakai  Harbor,  Mol^kal, 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  W<)rks. 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S.3652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Zlta 
Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcjlary. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

8.  3653.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cetftaln 
services  to  the  Antietam-South  Mountain 
Centennial  Association,  Inc.,  for  use  aB  the 
1962  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam, 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
CHANGE  IN  ENROLLMENT  OP  8.  2321, 


THE      DISTRICT      OP 
TISSUE  BANK  ACT 


COLUMBIA 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  88)  author- 
izing a  change  in  the  enrollment  of  S. 
2321,  the  District  of  Columbia  Tissue 
Bank  Act.  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Proxmire,  which  appears  luder  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


INCLUSION  OP  QUESTION  OP  HUN- 
GARY ON  AGENDA  OP  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hartkx.  Mr.  Kkating. 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Hart)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  377)  favoring  inclu- 
sion on  the  agenda  of  the  17th  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  of 
"The  Question  of  Hungary,"  which  was 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Poreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Lauschx. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

REGISTRY  OP  VESSELS  "MONTAUK" 

AND  "GLENBROOK"  AS  U.S.-PLAO 

COMMERCIAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  eligibility  of  two 
U.S. -flag  tramp  ships  for  the  carriage  of 
cargoes  under  section  901  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936 — the  cargo  pref- 
erence laws.  These  ships  will  otherwise 
become  ineligible  for  such  cargoes  by  op- 
eration of  Public  Law  87-266,  which 
makes  ineligible  for  such  cargoes  vessels 
converted  abroad  unless  before  Septem- 
ber 21, 1961,  the  owner  notified  the  Mari- 
time Administration  of  his  intention  to 
redocument  the  vessel  under  UJS.  flag 
and  unless  before  September  21, 1962.  the 
owner  actually  completes  the  conversion 
work  and  carries  out  his  intention  to  re- 
document. 

The  owners  of  these  two  ships  com- 
plied with  the  first  requirement,  giving 
timely  notice  of  their  intention  to  re- 
document  their  ships;  but  find  that  be- 
cause of  a  labor  situation  abroad,  their 
conversion  contracts  will  not  be  per- 


formed and  the  oonverslim  woxic  will  not 
be  oomplet()d  by  the  September  21, 1962. 
deadline.  It  will  be  impoMible.  there- 
fore, to  bring  the  ahipe  to  the  United 
States  for  redocumentation  in  time. 
Both  ships  are  being  converted  in 
Spanish  sldpyards.  Both  were  placed 
in  these  yards  for  the  commencement  of 
conversion  work  in  time  to  complete  the 
work  and  to  redocument  the  ships  by  the 
deadline.  But  shipyard  delays,  work 
slowdowns  due  to  unsettled  labor  condi- 
tions in  Spain,  and.  in  one  case,  strikes, 
have  prevented  timely  completion  of  the 
work.  I  ara  advised  that  the  best  efforts 
of  the  owrers  have  been  unavailing  to 
bring  the  work  to  completion. 

These  veaels  are  now  registered  under 
the  U.S.  flag,  and  before  entering  the 
shipyards  were  operated  imder  the  UJS. 
flag.  If  they  become  ineligible  for  cargo 
preference  cargoes,  their  ability  to  oper- 
ate in  c(>mpetition  with  lower  coet. 
foreign-flag  tramp  ships  will  be  nil. 

The  proixments  have  asked  that  they 
be  given  a  fonmi  so  that  Congress  can 
evaluate  tlie  equities  of  their  position.  I 
am,  therefore,  introducing  this  draft  so 
that  it  can  be  considered  in  a  hearing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3649)  to  provide  that  the 
vessels  Montauk  and  Olenbrook  may  be 
U.S. -flag  commercial  vessels  for  the 
purposes  cf  section  901(b)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Mai-ine  Act.  1936.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ba>tlitt.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  tbe  Com> 
mittee  on  Commerce. 


Whereas  the  question  of  Hungary  involves 
the  denial  of  fundamental  freedoms  and 
h\unan  rights  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter: 
Therefore  be  it 

Jteaolved,  Ttiat  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes 
should  instruct  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  seventeenth  session  of  the  United 
Hational  General  Assembly  to  take  all  pos- 
sible measiires  to  have  the  question  of  Hun- 
gary Included  on  the  agenda  of  the  Seven- 
teenth General  Assembly  as  an  important 
and  urgent  item,  and  to  take  all  possible 
measures  to  insure  that  credentials  in  the 
General  Assembly  are  denied  to  representa- 
tives of  the  present  Hungarian  regime. 


INCLUSION  OP  QUESTION  OP  HUN- 
GARY ON  AGENDA  OP  UNITED 
NATIONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
myself,  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YouKcl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Bdr. 
HAtTKi].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KxAixMcl,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Midiigan  [Mr.  Hait],  asking  that 
our  Government  continue  on  the  docket 
of  the  Urited  Nations  the  issue  of  the 
invasion  of  Hungary  by  Communist 
Russia  m  1956.  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  api)roprlately  referred^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Bttrsicx  in  the  chair).  The  resolution 
will  be  rf«eived  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  reeolutlon  (8.  Res.  377)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  brutal  suppression  of  the  up- 
rising of  tiie  brave  Hungarian  patriots  in 
1956,  the  massive  intervention  of  Soviet 
armed  forces  on  that  occasion,  and  the  con- 
sequent suffering  inflicted  upon  the  Hun- 
garian people  by  slavish  Communist  rule 
have  been  the  causea  for  repeated  action  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly:  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  blatant  and  per- 
sistent re^J8al  t>y  the  present  Hungarian  re- 
gime and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics te  comply  with  Oeneral  Assembly 
reeolutlonf;;  and 

Whereas  the  Hungarian  jMOple  are  pres- 
ently denied  the  right  to  conduct  free  and 
Independent  elections  to  choose  a  govern- 
ment respc>nslve  to  their  wlU;  and 


AMENDMENT  OP  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENE&TY  ACT — AMENDMES^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  sutnnitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  prapoaed 
by  him,  to  the  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnston  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DnxsKM,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Bush. 
and  Mr.  Saltonstaix)  to  the  bill  (S. 
495)  to  amend  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
OP  1948.  TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSA- 
TION POR  CERTAIN  WORLD  WAR 
n  LOSSES— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7283)  to  amend 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
to  provide  compensation  for  certain 
World  War  n  losses,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


REVENUE  ACT  OP  1962 — 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  ADCXM,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine, 
and  Mr.  Proxiorc)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them. 
Jointly,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10650)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to 
provide  a  credit  for  investment  in  cer- 
tain depreciable  property,  to  eliminate 
certain  defects  and  inequities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


INCREASES     IN     RATES     OP     DIS- 
ABIUTY  COMPENSATION- 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10743)  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
Increases  In  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion, and  for  other  ptaposes.  which  was 
OTdered  to  lie  (m  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

TRADE   EXPANSION  ACT  OP   1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference, 
amoidments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  HJl.  11970.  the  trade  expansion 


measure,  together  with  an  ezplanatoiy 
statement  of  the  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  that  the 
amendments,  together  with  the  explana- 
tion be  xMinted  in  the  lUcoas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately refared;  and.  without  objee- 
ti<»i,  the  amendments  and  statement  will 
be  prmted  in  the  Rxcou. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  beginning  with  "(1)"  in  Una 
18.  strike  out  aU  through  "subeectlaik  (b)" 
in  line  1.  on  page  63.  and  Insert  in  Usu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  amount  of  trad* 
readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  under  suhsectloa 
(a)  or  (b)". 

On  page  63.  line  10,  strike  out  "payable" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "paid". 

On  page  52,  line  20.  strike  out  "payabls" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paid". 

On  page  63.  t>eginnlng  wUh  line  14.  strlka 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  54  and  in- 
sert: 

"(g)(1)  If  unemployment  insurance  la 
paid  under  a  Stete  law  to  an  adversely  af- 
fected worker  for  a  week  for  which — 

"(A)  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowance, or 

"(B)  he  would  be  entitled  (determined 
without  regard  to  subsection  (c)  or  (e)  or 
to  any  dlsquallflcatlon  under  section  837) 
to  receive  a  trade  readjustment  allowance 
tr  he  applied  for  such  aUowance.  ' 

the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shaU, 
tuiees  it  hss  been  reimbursed  for  sucb 
paynxent  under  other  Federal  law,  be  reim- 
bursed from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  837.  to  the  extent  such  payment  does 
not  exceed  the  amotmt  at  the  trade  readjust- 
ment allowance  such  worker  would  have  re- 
ceived, or  wculd  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, as  the  case  may  be.  if  he  had  not 
received  the  State  payment.  The  amoTint 
of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determinad 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports furnished  to  him  by  the  State  agency. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  Stete  agency 
is  reimbursed  under  paragraph  (1)  for  pay- 
mente  of  unemployment  Insurance  mada  to 
an  adversely  affected  worker,  such  pay- 
mente.  and  the  period  of  unemployment  of 
such  worker  for  which  such  payments  were 
made,  may  be  disregarded  under  the  State 
law  (and  for  pxuposes  of  applying  section 
SS03  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054) 
in  determining  whether  or  not  an  employer 
is  entitled  to  a  reduction  rate  of  contribu- 
tions permitted  by  the  Stete  law.  but  only  If. 
under  the  Stete  law.  such  paymente  and  such 
period  are  disregarded  in  determining  such 
worker's  eligibility  for  benefits  unOer  the 
Stete  law  upon  the  termination  at  such 
worker's  eliglbiUty  to  receive  trade  readjust- 
ment aUowances  as  detemUned  \uider  sec- 
Uon  334." 

Tlie  statonent  presented  by  lyfr. 
Smathxrs  is  as  follows: 

STATXICENT    Qf    KXFLAMATIOM    OT    AJCXMDMKMT 

TO  HJt.  11870  To  Paovn>E  roa  Fbdkbai. 

RsnCBUaSEMKNT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  inro- 
vide  for  the  payment  of  trade  readjustment 
aUowances  (TKA)  for  workos  from  Federal 
funds.  To  the  extent,  then,  that  a  worker 
who  is  entitled  to  TRA  for  a  week  of  unem- 
ployment is  paid  Stete  unemployment  In- 
surance for  the  same  week,  the  Stete  agency 
will  be  reimbursed  the  amount  of  Stete  un- 
employment Insurance  It  has  paid  tha 
worker,  but  not  more  than  tbe  amount  of 
TRA  the  worker  would  have  been  paid  had 
he  not  received  the  Stete  tmemployment 
Insurance.  

The  amendment  would  also  permit  a  Stete 
law  to  delete  charges  made  to  an  emplpyerl 
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•oeount  for  weeks  of  State  unemployxnent 
Insunmoe  paid  to  an  adveraely  affected 
worker  whieb  have  been  reimbursed  to  tbe 
State  agency  U  sucb  law  provides  for  the 
reinstatement  of  the  worker's  rights  to  such 
unemployment  Insurance. 

Under  HA.  11970  as  presently  drafted  the 
amount  of  TRA  payable  to  a  worker  for  any 
week  mxist  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of 
State  unemployntent  Insurance  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  for  the  same  week,  whether  or  not 
he  has  filed  a  claim  for  such  Insurance. 
Thus,  It  would  be  advantageous  for  any 
claimant  who  had  State  rights  to  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  to  claim  them.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  then  would  pay  only  the 
difference  between  the  worker's  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  under  the  State  law  and  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  computed  luider 
Hit.  11970.  The  attached  amendment  would 
delete  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  323  which  so  provides,  would  re- 
letter  paragraph  (2)  as  subsection  (c),  and 
would  delete  the  words  "under  subsection 
(b)"  on  line  1,  page  62. 

As  so  amended  subsection  (c)  would  re- 
duce a  worker's  TRA  payment  for  a  week  by 
the  amount  of  any  State  xuiemployment  In- 
surance that  he  has  received  or  Is  seeking 
for  such  week;  but  If  the  appropriate  agency 
finally  determines  that  the  worker  Is  not 
entitled  to  unemployment  Insxutince  for  the 
week,  the  reduction  shall  not  apply.  This 
provision  is  retained  to  preclude  a  worker's 
being  entitled  to  both  State  unemployment 
Insiirance  and  TBA  for  the  same  week,  as  for 
example  where  a  worker  files  for  both  TBA 
and  State  unemployment  insurance  for  the 
same  week  but  It  is  not  known  at  the  time 
for  payment  whether  he  will  actually  re- 
ceive the  State  unemployment  Inatirance. 

Subsection  (d)  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  State  agency  shall  be  reim- 
bursed, in  accordance  with  subsection  (g), 
for  State  luiemployment  insurance  paid  by 
It  if  It  has  not  been  reimbursed  under  an- 
other Federal  law,  as,  for  example,  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962. 

Subsection  (g)  would  be  amended  to  con- 
tain two  paragraphs.  Paragraph  (1)  would 
require  reimbursement  to  be  made  to  a  State 
agency  for  State  unemployment  Insurance 
paid  to  an  adversely  affected  worker  for  a 
week  with  respect  to  which  he  Is  entitled  to 
a  trade  readjustment  allowance.  The 
amount  of  the  reimbursement  may  not,  how- 
ever, exceed  the  amount  of  the  trade  re- 
adjustment allowance  the  worker  would  have 
received  had  he  not  received  the  State  pay- 
ment. 

Paragraph  (2)  would  provide  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
(including  sec.  3303(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  which  sets  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  a  State  law  may  per- 
mit employers  to  receive  reduced  rates  of 
contribution)  any  charges  to  an  employer's 
account  for  unemployment  insurance  paid  to 
an  adversely  affected  worker  for  which  reim- 
bursement has  been  made  to  the  State  agen- 
cy may  be  deleted,  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  worker's  rights  to  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  for  which  relmbirrsement 
was  made  are  reinstated  to  him.  The  rein- 
sftatement  would  not  be  effective  until  the 
expiration  of  the  period  for  which  be  is  en- 
titled to  trade  readjustment  allowances 
(generally  52  weeks)  or  at  the  end  of  his 
trade  readjustment  allowance  benefit  period 
(generally  2  years) ,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

Tbe  drafting  of  the  amendment  for  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  assumes  the  Senate 
Finance  Cominlttee's  acceptance  of  the 
technical  amendment  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration. 

ADOznoirAXi  costs  or  amxmdment 
If  TRA  la  paid  from  Federal  funds  rather 
tbaix  M  a  supplement  to  State  unemploy- 


ment insurance,  the  Federal  cost  for  si^^h 
allowances  would  be  increased  from  an  ew- 
mated  $85  million  for  the  5-year  period  jbo 
an  estimated  $64.1  million.  "Hie  added  cdst 
of  $29.1  million  represents  the  amoimt  pf 
State  unemployment  insiu'ance  paymei^ts 
which  adversely  affected  workers  would  ha^e 
received  in  the  absence  of  the  TRA  pro- 
gram. 

POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  QY 
1 962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  tljie 
bill  (H.R.  12391)  to  improve  and  prottjct 
farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  excep- 
sive  stocks  of  agricultural  commoditii^s, 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  priejes 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequtite 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  fbr 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  House  bill  12391,  supita, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tattle 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amenjd- 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  hl^, 
to  House  bill  12391,  supra,  which  wcjre 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  17,  1962,  he  ptte- 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3491)  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19$4, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLBS. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORDI 

i 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  e(^., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi^d, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
Address  delivered  by  him  before  the  i^- 
sembly  session  of  the  American  Bar  Assoi:!- 
ation  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  August  8, 
1962. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 
Statement  by  him  relating  to  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regulations. 


COMPETITION  FROM  FOREIGN 
PETROLEUM 


i 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pn 
lems  of  the  oil  industry  are  many  and 
varied.  Among  them  is  increasing  col^- 
petition  from  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  produced  in  other  areas  in  the 
world. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  healthy  oil  industry 
is  a  necessity  in  this  country,  and  I  woUld 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
an  appeal  by  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  for  a  new  Ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  imports.  Mr. 
Harold  Decker,  president  of  the  assooja- 


tlon,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  early  this  month  and  made  a 
statement  which  is  an  effective  summary 
of  the  position  of  many  oilmen  in  the 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SuMMABT    STATEMiarr    or    Hasold    Dsckxk, 
President,  Indkpendxmt  PxraoijnTM  Asso- 
ciation  or  Amkrica,  Betoex   thk  Bsnati 
Finance  Committkk,  Aocttst  2,  1962 
My  name  is  Harold  Decker  and  I  reside  in 
Houston,  Tex.     I  appear  as  president  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, a  national  association  with  membership 
of  more  than  6,000  oil   and   gas  producers 
located  in  every  producing  area  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  siunmarize 
my  statement  and  ask  that  my  entire  state- 
ment be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  these 
hearings. 

The  domestic  oil  producing  industry  is  in 
serious  economic  dlfflculty.  The  industry 
has  suffered  a  continuous  decline  since  1956. 
The  national  economy  (gross  national  prod- 
uct) during  this  time  has  Increased  almost 
25  percent.  Crude  oil  production,  however, 
has  been  static.  There  has  been  no  growth; 
no  expansion.  About  30  percent  of  the  in- 
dustry's capacity  is  now  Idle. 

We  believe  this  presents  a  serious  problem 
to  the  Nation  both  (1)  economically  and  (2) 
securitywlse.    That  is  why  we  appeal  to  this 

commltee. 

oil  and  gas  production  Is  a  major  Industry. 
When  It  Is  depressed  there  Is  a  marked  effect 
on  the  overall  economy,  particularly  in  the 
33  States  which  produce  oil  and  gas. 

Of  overriding  Importance,  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry  is  vital  to  our  military 
security.  This  has  been  established  by  the 
experience  of  World  Wars  I  and  II;  the 
Iranian  shutdown  of  1951;  and  the  Suez 
crisis  of  1966.  In  addition,  it  is  a  strong 
deterrent  to  war  as  demonstrated  during 
these  latter  two  experiences. 

Important  from  the  security  viewpoint  is 
the  fact  that  while  domestic  production  of 
crude  oU  has  been  stagnated  for  6  years 
Russian  production  has  Increased  100  per- 
cent. As  a  result,  oil  has  now  become  the 
most  effective  weapon  in  the  aggressive  Rus- 
sian war  on  the  economic  front  throughout 
the  world. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  contributing 
to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  domestic 
industry  is  excessive  oil  imports.  Even 
though  Imports  are  now  limited  pursuant  to 
the  national  security  provision  of  present 
law  which  is  retained  In  HR.  11970  as  section 
232,  Imports  have  continued  to  increase. 
The  present  limitation  program,  inaugurated 
in  1959,  has  been  helpful  in  slowing  down 
the  rate  of  increase  In  imports  but  it  has 
not  met  Its  objective  of  revitalizing  the  In- 
dustry. 

My  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  Initiate  further  congressional 
action  to  strengthen  the  national  security 
provision  by  providing  more  definite  and 
sj>eclflc  legislative  direction. 

Available  evidence  points  to  the  need  for 
further  congressional  action.  Under  the  na- 
tional security  provision,  in  1957,  the  Gov- 
ernment found  that  imports  of  crude  oil 
threatened  the  security.  This  finding  re- 
flected concern  about  the  performance  of 
the  Industry  diu-ing  1956  and  the  years  prior 
thereto. 

Yet,  since  then,  despite  this  governmental 
finding,  and  the  limitation  program,  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  domestic  Industry 
has  suffered  a  steady  decline  while  imports 
have  enjoyed  a  steady  Increase. 
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During  these   Intervsnlng  6  yMrt, 
principal  ooonomic  indicator  of  the  Industry 
shows  deterioration.    For  example: 

1.  Oeoptaysleal  and  oore  drlimic  er«fws  ac- 
tive m  exploration  Is  more  than  SO  percent 
below  1056. 

2.  Wells  drUled  in  1061  w«re  10  percent 
below  1956.  Exploratory  drUllng  dropped  30 
percent  In  this  period. 

3.  Rotary  rigs  active  In  1061  were  83  per- 
cent below  1(>56. 

4.  Bmploynient  In  the  production  of  oU 
and  gas  was  9  percent  below  1056. 

6.  The  price  of  domestic  crude  oU  in  1061 
was  20  cenU  a  barrel  below  1957.  In  the  face 
of  steadUy  ir  creasing  cost*. 

6.  The  rate  of  return  on  invested  capital 
for  the  docceatle  petroleum  Industry  has 
fallen  below  the  average  for  manufacturing 
Industries  in  general. 

7.  During  the  last  5  years,  there  has  been 
an  unhealthy  trend  toward  seUouts  and 
mergers  In  the  producing  segment  of  the 
domestic  oU  Industry. 

As  for  Impcrts,  despite  the  existence  of  the 
limitation  program,  they  have  continued  to 
increase.  Total  imports  of  crude  oU  and  aU 
products  havo  Increased  as  follows: 
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■ubatanUal  contribution  eould  be  made  In 
the  balanoe-of-pajrments  problem  euzrcntly 
of  so  much  concern. 

One  of  the  most  subatantlal  contributing 
factors  to  this  growing  problem  Is  the  exoeaa 
of  petroleum  imports  over  petrole\m&  ex- 
ports. For  example,  during  the  past  7  yeaxa, 
this  Nation  has  experienced  an  average  defi- 
cit of  6829  million  per  year  In  Its  foreign 
petroleum  trade.  During  this  same  period, 
our  Nation's  total  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit has  averaged  $2  J  billion  annually.  In 
other  words,  the  adverse  balMioe  of  trade  in 
petroletun  during  the  past  7  yeiuv  accounts 
for  38  percent  of  the  overall  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  almost  60  percent  in 
1061. 

In  connection  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  we  recently  were  encouraged 
by  the  announcement  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ICcNamara  that  his  Department's  pur- 
chase policies  are  being  reviewed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  down  on  foreign  buying. 
The  purchase  of  foreign  petroleum  is  a  large 
Item.  According  to  Defense  Department  re- 
ports, foreign  procurement  of  petroleimo  ap- 
proximates $300  million  annually.  This  is  a 
significant  outfiow  in  relation  to  the  total 
adverse  balance  of  payments.  ■* 

Foreign  procurement  of  petroleum  sup- 
plies by  the  military  has  been  increasing. 
The  largest  increases  have  been  with  respect 
to  petroleum  products  other  than  heavy 
residual  fuel  oil.  The  volume  of  these  light 
products  purchased  from  foreign  sources 
since  1953  is  as  follows: 


Recently,  tbe  Department  of  the  Interior 

established  oil  Import  levels  (excluding 
residual)  for  the  last  half  of  1963.  This 
new  level  will  permit  an  Increase  of  some 
100.000  barrels  per  day  above  the  like  period 
in  1061.  These  increased  Imports  for  the 
year  1062  continue  to  follow  the  familiar 
pattern  of  increasing  imports. 

If  residual  fuel  oil,  which  ts  treated 
separately  under  the  present  limitation  pro- 
gram, is  excluded.  Imports  of  crude  oil  and 
the  lighter  products  show  the  following  In- 
creasing trend: 
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In  1056,  when  these  ImporU  amounted  to 
less  than  14  percent  of  domeetlc  production, 
the  Oovemment  concluded  that  the  secu- 
rity was  threatened.  Since  that  time  im- 
pOTts  have  Increased  substantlaUy  In  volume 
and  also  In  relation  to  domestic  production. 

In  1950  when  the  present  mandatory  pro- 
gram was  initiated,  the  Government  reaf- 
firmed its  prior  finding  that  oil  imports 
threaten  the  national  security  and  stated 
that  the  basis  of  the  program  "is  the  certi- 
fied requirements  of  our  national  security 
which  make  it  necessary  that  we  preserve  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  a  vigoroiis, 
healthy  petroleum  Industry  in  the  United 
States." 

This  objective  has  not  been  realised.  The 
Industry  Is  not  vigorous  and  healthy  or 
growing  and  expanding  as  It  should  be. 

If  proper  action  is  taken  not  only  would 
the  oil  Import  problem  be  served  but  also  a 


Into  effect  In  eoooplete  hanaaaj  with 
present  artmtnlstrattv  marhtnes 
been  operating  for  more  than  S  yean. 

When  the  trade  MH  recently 
Ho\ise,  officials  oi  the  Mteenttve  bnoteh  took 
the  position  that  leglalatlve  action  was  ao6 
needed  and  made  assurance*  that  admlnl*- 
tratlve  action  would  be  taken  to  aoonmpiMi 
the  following: 

1.  The  Prealdentis  Study  OommlttM 
created  last  December  to  review  tSte  oil  taa- 
port  matter  will  report  by  September  1. 

2.  A  system  of  llmltatlOD  of  oU  Imparts 
will  be  retained. 

3.  Zmporu  will  be  related  to  domestle  pro- 
duction. 

4.  Efforts  will  be  undertaken  to  stabfll— 
the  problem  of  IncresLBlng  Impcrts  fkvm 
Canada. 

In  principle,  theee  aasaranoea  are  sab- 
EtanUally  what  we  seek.  But  they  are  de- 
ficient In  two  respects. 

First,  administrative  actions  are  aabjeet  to 
change  and  therefore  lack  the  dement  of 
stability.    It   U  stability   that   U   oC 
mount  need  now. 

Second,  these  assurances  lack  deflnlt 
as  to  the  level  of  Importa  and  their  rata- 
tionshlp  to  domestic  production.  We  bare 
had  an  administrative  program  for  6  years. 
yet  both  the  level  and  relationship  have  In- 
creased steadily.  Tlie  law  should  provide 
legislative  guidelines  which  will  assure  that 
the  domestic  Industry  will  grow  In  keeping 
with  national  needs. 

The  best  assurance  of  ample  auiipUes  of 
oil  and  gas  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  eon-' 
Burner  always  hsa  been  a  vlgorotis  and  com- 
petitive domestic  industry- 

We  respectfully  urge  your  recognition  of 
the  serious  problem  of  exoemlYe  oil  tmporti. 


This  Increasing  trend  has  taken  place 
while  the  dotnestic  Industry  has  been  oper- 
ating 20  to  30  percent  below  capacity  In 
both  production  and  refining.  Petroleiui 
products  are  plentiful  in  the  United  States. 
A  substanUal  portion  of  theee  foreign  mlU- 
tary  p\irchases.  some  of  which  is  even  being 
imported  into  the  United  States,  could  and 
shoxild  be  shifted  to  the  United  States. 

We  feel  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to 
stiengthen  the  existing  oU  Import  limita- 
tion program.  There  is  s  need  for  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  level  of  crude  oil 
Importa.  We  feel  this  reduction  should  be 
In  the  order  of  250,000  barrels  dally.  Of 
fundamental  importance,  there  Is  a  need 
for  a  stable  and  assured  balance  between  Im- 
porta and  domestic  production  established 
by  law.  The  necessary  long-range  Invest- 
mento  required  to  find  and  develop  ade- 
quate petroleum  supplies  require  the  assur- 
ance of  a  lasting  national  policy  as  to  oil 
Imports.  That  assurance  is  lacking  today. 
Uncertainty  prevails  and  the  industry's  fu- 
ture is  thereby  threatened. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  urge  that  sec- 
tion 232  of  Hit.  11970  be  amended  so  as  to 
incorporate  more  specific  and  definite  guide- 
lines as  follows: 

1.  Require,  by  law  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional sec\irity,  Oovemment  limitations  on 
the  importation  of  crude  oil  and  all  its  de- 
rivatives Including  residual  fuel  oil. 

2.  Xmpose  an  overall  limitation  on  all  Im- 
porta, excludmg  residual  fuel  oil,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  14-percent  relationship  to  domeetlc 
crude  oil  production  that  existed  in  the  year 
1956  prior  to  the  continuing  decline  In  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  domestic  Industry. 

These  reoonunendatlons  wotild  Implement 
and  strengthen  the  present  program.  They 
could  be  Incorporated  Into  the  law  and  put 


ADDRESS  BY  THECXXDRE  C.  SOREN- 
SEN  BEFORE  WESTERN  STATES 
DEMOCRATIC  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  Preaidexit. 
it  was  certainly  a  very  strange  meeting 
which  the  Western  States  Dnnocratic 
Conference  recently  concluded  tn  Seat- 
tle. First  they  were  harangued  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  "Ping"  Ferry,  vice  president  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  who  amused  the 
audience  with  irresponsible  and  slan- 
derous statements  concerning  the  ca- 
reer of  that  distinguished  American.  Mir. 
J.  Edgar  HooTer.  Director  of  the  Fed* 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigatian. 

Other  peculiar  indlylduals  then 
mounted  the  rostrum  and  omtributed 
equally  preposterous  comments  oonoem- 
ing  American  affairs.  The  high  point  in 
sheer  schisophrenia  was  ultimately 
reached  by  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Sorenaen. 
who  hplds  the  title  as  Special  Counsel  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  a  copy  of  the  diatribe  of 
which  he  delivered  hlmaelf . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooro, 
as  follows: 

AOOaXSS  BT  THEODOBK  C.  SOaBMSSV.  BTWOta, 
Comvsxx.  TO  THx  PwasTnawT.  Bsvoaa  thb 
Wiarrxaif  Statks  Dsicocbatic  CoMTBUSWca, 
Skattuk,  Wash.,  August  6. 1062 

We  meet  in  a  year  of  dedsian.  Tba  Aasr- 
Ican  people  must  choose  whether  this  Nation 
Is  to  "sail  or  anchor  down" — ^whether  we  are 
to  blase  new  trails  for  century  31  or  return 
to  the  well-worn  paths  of  century  10. 

The  21st  century  Is  but  SS  years  away.  Wa 
who  are  here  tonight  know  that  we  must 
educate  our  chUdren  to  meet  Ito  challengea. 
We  must  conserve  our  resources  to  meet  Ita 
needs.    We  must  expand  our  economy   to 
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rvallM  its  pranlM.  And  m  must  preserve 
tii0  hiBuan  nuM  to  enjoy  tti«t  century  In 
freedom. 

But  Willie  our  eyes  are  on  the  century 
•head,  our  opponents  are  looking  bsck.  In- 
oissslTnly  united  In  the  blindness  of  their 
opposition  and  In  the  bitterness  of  their 
abuse.  Ilisy  call  for  cuts  In  Federal  spend- 
Ing,  but  th^  do  not  say  where.  They  tell 
our  (Ader  dtlasns  to  poKhase  health  insur- 
ance, but  they  do  not  say  how.  They  predict 
unemploymanfe  will  dissolve  without  public 
action,  but  they  do  not  say  when. 

They  do  say  they  are  for  balancing  the 
budget,  not  by  stating  It  more  accurately, 
separating  a^tal  assets  from  current  ex- 
pauUtures,  not  by  closing  tax  loopholes  or 
cutting  fann  surpluses,  not  by  boosting  the 
economy  to  boost  tax  revenues,  but  by  block- 
ing all  efforts  for  education,  for  conserva- 
tion, for  public  works  and  public  health. 

They  do  say  they  believe  In  free  enter- 
prise, and  so  do  we  all,  but  they  mean  free- 
dom to  pollute  our  air  and  our  waterJlTree- 
dom  to  raid  our  forests  and  public  lands, 
freedom  to  pay  substandard  wages,  to  make 
windfall  prottts  on  the  national  stockpile, 
and  to  cut  people  off  of  public  welfare  as 
inveterate  frauds  or  loafers.  Oh,  to  be  sure, 
they  are  not  always,  hardhearted,  all  humans 
weep,  but  they  weep  for  that  7  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  who  receive  80  percent  of 
dividend  Income.  They  weep  for  those  spec- 
ulators who  considered  themselves  genliises 
when  the  stock  market  rose  after  Keimedy's 
•lection,  and  then  blamed  him  when  It  fell 
back  to  the  ssme  level  this  year.  They  weep, 
not  for  the  farmer  en-  rancher  who  Is  strug- 
gling to  make  ends  meet,  but  for  the  storage 
operator  who  enjoyed  a  threefold  Increase  In 
surpluses  under  Mr.  Benson  and  wants  to 
keep  it  that  way.  They  weep  for  the  AMA, 
not  those  without  funds  for  hospitalization. 
They  weep  for  the  bUlbofurd  owners,  not 
those  who  are  denied  our  scenic  beauties. 

But  too  often,  let  us  face  the  fact,  their 
Tiewi  have  prevailed  in  the  Ck)ngres8.  In 
neither  House  do  we  have  a  soUd  majority 
consistently  supporting  the  poUeles  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  President  Kennedy. 
We  have  lost  important  battles,  often  by  a 
handful  of  votes,  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses 
and  In  most  of  the  major  committees.  But 
by  and  large  these  are  battles  which  have 
been  lost  before.  In  sessions  with  even  larger 
Democratic  proportions,  they  are  the  old 
familiar  battles  over  education,  health  in- 
surance, agrlciilture,  and  tax  loopholes.  And 
in  no  instance  has  the  loss  of  any  one  of 
those  battles  meant  the  end  of  the  war. 

GAUVS    FOB   THX    DXlfOCKATTC    PBOGKAlf 

For  Whatever  may  be  said  about  those 
Democrats  who  oppose  us,  the  fact  remains 
that  every  single  seat  gained  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  this  fall's  election  wUl  be  a 
gain  for  the  Democratic  program.  And  I 
learned  as  a  boy  from  the  life  and  lips  of 
Oeorge  N<aTl8  that  those  "who  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy."  and  that  today's  defeats 
often  pave  the  way  for  tomorrow's  victories. 

There  are  some  who  attribute  these  de- 
feats to  the  fact  that  the  program  is  too 
extreme.    And  perhaps  It  is. 

For  we  have  proposed  that  human  con- 
sumers receive  the  same  protection  against 
worthless  drugs  that  has  been  enjoyed  by 
American  hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle  since  1913. 
That  is  rather  extreme. 

We  have  proposed  that  the  special  con- 
cerns of  the  126  million  people  who  live  in 
our  urban  areas  receive  the  same  Cabinet- 
level  representation  as  those  of  the  13  mil- 
lion who  live  on  the  farm.  That  is  rather 
extreme. 

We  have  proposed  helping  our  public 
schools  pay  those  to  whom  we  entrust  the 
minds  of  our  children  an  annual  income 
comparable  to  the  income  of  those  to  whom 
we  entrust  the  care  of  our  plumbing. 


'  We  have  proposed  that  Federal  laflp 
fchould  be  available  to  those  local  syst 
of  mass  transportation  that  now  convey  lus 
through  the  streets  at  speeds  averaglfig 
slightly  below  the  12  miles  per  hour  avei 
by  the  public  horsecars  of  two  generations 
ago. 

We  have  proposed  investing  in  new  t^a- 
tional  parks,  forests  and  wildlife  refuges  lan 
amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of  our  annual  in- 
vestment In  chewing  giun.  j 

We  have  proposed  that  the  corn  farther 
and  the  wheat  rancher  be  treated  with  I  at 
least  as  much  commonsense  as  our  farm  If^ws 
now  accord  the  peanut  grower. 

And  we  have  proposed  that  our  working 
men  and  women  contribute  throughout  tUelr 
working  careers  to  their  own  health  infiir- 
ance  program  under  social  security  InstSad 
of  being  forced,  once  their  jobs  and  tneir 
savings  are  gone,  to  seek  help  from  public 
charity. 

Perhaps  these  goals  seem  extreme  to  soi^e, 
but  to  me  they  spell  out  the  means  of  ise- 
cuiing  "the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity." 

Others  say  the  program  is  not  extreikie. 
but  the  President's  popularity  has  declined. 
There  is  no  denying  the  increasing  tea^po 
of  abuse,  but  I  would  refer  you  to  the  resent 
poll  of  historians  evaluating  all  our  previous 
Chief  Executives.  Every  Democratic  Pstsi- 
dent  since  the  Civil  War  was  judged  to  rank 
in  the  "great"  or  "near  great"  categij)ry. 
And  all  of  our  greatest  Presidents  In  tlielr 
times  were  bitterly  abused,  and  hated,  ind 
reelected.  For  no  one  gets  this  country 
moving  again  without  disturbing  the  staitus 
quo,  without  stirring  up  the  vested  in^r- 
ests,  and  without  doing  what  Is  neceaftary 
instead  of  what  is  popular.  1 1 

PSKSmENT  KENNEDY'S  CONCERN  I 

To  be  sure.  President  Kennedy  is  e(an- 
cerned;  concerned,  however,  not  about  his 
critics  but  about  his  country;  about  lUk  1 
million  young  Americans  who  are  both  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work;  about  the  ISOJOOO 
unemployed  workers  who  every  month  ex- 
haust their  benefit  rights  before  they  ban 
find  a  job;  about  the  growing  shortage  of 
doctors  and  medical  students,  when  neirly 
half  of  those  students  come  from  |the 
wealthiest  12  percent  of  oiir  families.  H^  Is 
concerned  about  the  8  million  adults  ^bo 
are  classified  as  functionally  illiterate;  alK>ut 
the  thousands  of  migrant  workers  wliose 
families  lack  the  basic  safeguards  of  |de- 
cency;  about  those  untold  numbers  of  Ajtier- 
Ican  consumers  who  have  been  scarred  by 
untested  cosmetics,  misled  by  wortbtess 
drugs,  or  made  111  by  improper  foods.  So, 
criticsim  or  no  criticism,  John  Kennedy  in- 
tends to  "stick  to  his  guns." 

But  when  he  looks  ahead  to  the  psjalcs 
that  are  yet  to  be  scaled,  the  President  Is 
not  unmindful  of  the  distance  alrtedy 
climbed.  The  87th  Congress,  breaking  a 
legislative  stalemate,  has  thus  far  passSp  a 
score  of  key  bills  that  could  never  be 
before,  including  bills  for  area  redeveljop- 
ment,  higher  minimum  wages,  better  hou^ng 
and  urban  renewal,  new  attacks  on  cf|me 
and   delinquency,   and  water   pollution. 

More  was  done  by  this  Congress  to  com- 
bat the  recession  than  by  any  Congress  sl^ce 
the  thirties.  And  today  this  Nation  ^las 
achieved  the  highest  GNP  and  the  highest 
industrial  production  in  its  history.  Our 
working  men  and  women  are  earning. B27 
billion  more  a  year.  Our  businessmen  lare 
netting  (10  billion  more  a  year.  And  tt^ese 
are  not  phony  Inflation  dollars  that  caotoot 
buy  more  groceries,  but  sound  dollars . 
backed  by  our  Nation's  best  postwar  reoorc! 
of  price  stability  In  any  comparable  peviod 
of  recovery,  and  backed  by  our  best  record 
Of  balancing  our  international  accoants 
since  they  declined  In  1958.    The  national 


debt  is  a  smaller  portion  of  our  gross  national 
product  now  than  it  was  in  1060,  after  our 
predecessors  had  increased  it  by  $27  billion. 
And  the  budget  deficits  caused  by  the  re- 
cession they  left  us  are  far  smaller  now  than 
the  f  12  billion  deficit  they  ran  up  in  1950, 
one  of  the  5  deficits  they  Incurred  in  8  years 
of  preaching  fiscal  solvency. 

And  in  those  areas  where  the  Congress 
has  not  acted,  the  President  has  acted,  par- 
ticularly in  civil  rights.  The  man  who  broke 
down  the  walls  of  intolerance  to  enter  the 
White  House  has  been  breaking  them  down 
ever  since  on  behalf  of  Negro  children  who 
want  a  better  education,  on  behalf  of  their 
parents  who  want  to  vote  and  to  travel  and 
to  work.  Those  who  stand  up  for  their 
rights  are  being  protected  and  so  are  those 
who  sit  down. 

THE    WINDS    or    WAS    HAVE    NOT    BXKM    UMSCD 

But  if  events  on  the  domestic  scene  have 
confounded  those  critics  who  predicted  dis- 
aster under  Democratic  rule,  events  around 
the  world  have  junked  their  pessimistic 
prophecies  even  more.  The  foul  winds  of 
war  have  not  been  loosed;  and  the  fair  winds 
of  peace  have  calmed  the  troubled  land  of 
Laos.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  not  taken  over 
West  Berlin.  Mr.  Castro  has  not  taken  over 
Latin  America.  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  not 
taken  over  Vietnam.  And  Mr.  Glzenga  has 
not  taken  over  the  Congo. 

Those  who  once  scoffed  at  the  Peace  Corps 
as  a  haven  for  misguided  visionaries  have 
been  touched  by  the  moving  tributes  to 
American  idealism  that  come  from  docens 
of  far-off  huts  and  villages.  Those  who 
once  Jeered  at  our  efforts  In  space  as  a 
wasteful,  useless  science-fiction  charade  now 
hall  our  striking  successes  as  symbols  of 
American  initiative,  ingenuity,  and  power. 
And  those  who  once  assailed  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  as  part  of  a  no -win  policy  this 
year  Joined  in  the  applause  when  the  30 
American  Republics,  in  conference  at  Punta 
del  fete,  decreed  unanimously  to  isolate 
the  Castro-Communist  offensive  as  a  clear 
and  present  danger. 

When  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  twice 
toured  Latin  America,  they  were  greeted 
with  milling  mobs.  But  this  time  the  mobs 
were  not  Jeering,  they  were  cheering.  They 
were  not  throwing  stones  but  lifting  ban- 
ners, banners  hailing  the  greatest  new  era 
in  U.S. -Latin  relations  since  the  days  of  tlM 
good-neighbor  policy,  banners  proclaiming 
the  new  hemispheric  hope  of  the  sixties: 
Allanza  Para  Progresso. 

And.  finally.  It  Ls  increasingly  recognized. 
at  bome  and  abroad,  that  this  Nation,  for 
the  first  time,  has  a  coherent,  consistent 
effort  to  launch  a  peace  race  instead  of  an 
arms  race  to  foster  world  law  Instead  of 
world  war. 

TO    rOSTEK    WOaU>    LAW    INSTEAD    OV    WOXU>    WAB 

For  the  first  time  we  have  a  full-time  full- 
scale  Disarmament  Agency  working  out  ways 
and  means  of  reaching  this  goal. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  attending  a 
disarmament  conference  with  a  specific, 
step-by-step  plan  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  on  record,  along 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  actual 
draft  of  an  effective  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear 
tests,  a  treaty  which  may  yet  be  accepted 
now  that  the  Soviets  realize  they  can  no 
longer  prevent  the  West  from  testing  by 
pretending  to  talk  while  preparing  to  test 
themselves. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  a  long-term 
foreign  aid  program,  strengthening  the  basis 
for  peace  and  freedom  In  those  nations 
willing  to  help  themselves. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  an  expanded. 
Independent  food -for -peace  program,  pro- 
viding school  lunches  and  famine  relief  and 
dally  bread  for  the  hungry  and  needy  of 
many  lands,  shipping  abroad  more  food  in 
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the  last  18  months  than  Herbert  Hoover  and 
his  associates  shipped  in  10  years  of  World 
War  I  relief  efforts. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  enough  au- 
thority at  the  bSLrgaining  table  to  get  an 
agreement  on  the  disarmament  at  outer 
space  because  we  are  no  longer  second  in 
outer  space. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  launched  our 
own  initiative  in  XXx»  United  Nations  on  dis- 
armament, development  and  space  and 
pledged  our  participation  in  a  UlT.  bond 
issue  which  will  require  those  nations  now 
trying  to  starve  that  organisation  to  death 
to  pay  up  or  get  out. 

And.  for  the  first  time,  we  have  an  agency 
to  encourage  others  to  travel  to  this  country 
and  see  what  we  are  really  like  and  an  or- 
ganlaed  effort  to  secxue  better  housing  and 
better  treatment  for  the  diplomats  of  other 
countries  and  other  colors  and  a  new  cul- 
tural exchange  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and.  of  lasting  importance,  a  program 
both  to  weld  and  to  build  the  economies  of 
the  free  world  through  increased  tariff 
reduction  and  trade  expansion. 

THX   WAB   WX    MUST   DBRB 

This  administration  also  knows  that  until 
all  arms  are  abolished,  we  can  preserve  the 
peace,  and  convince  others  to  parley  for 
peace,  only  by  preparing  for  war — the  war 
we  must  deter.  And  I  believe  one  reason  the 
peace  prevails  today  is  the  buildup  we  have 
undertaken  to  make  certain  no  aggressor 
is  ever  tempted  by  our  weakness.  We  have 
strengthened  the  missile  power  and  the  air 
power  and  the  manpower  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  And  the  President  knows  that,  if  we 
are  not  only  to  survive  but  to  prevail  in  the 
long  run,  we  must  strengthen  our  brain- 
power and  our  willpower,  with  all  the  meas- 
ures he  has  proposed  to  build  a  bulwark  of 
healthy  minds,  healthy  bodies,  and  a  healthy 
American  economy. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  l>earlng  in  mind  both 
our  achievements  and  oxir  goals,  that  the 
people  of  western  America  are  called  upon 
to  fulfill  their  proud  traditions  and  to  send 
men  of  wisdom  and  vision  to  Washington 
this  fall.  No  other  group  of  13  States  will 
play  so  key  a  role  in  shaping  ova  Nation's 
future  with  12  Senate  races.  10  Governors' 
races,  and  60  House  seats  at  stake.  If  our 
opponents  are  to  gain  in  the  Senate.  It  is  here 
they  wUl  try  hardest  to  gain.  If  we  are  to 
gain  in  the  House,  it  is  here  that  we  must 
make  those  gains.  And,  moved  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication  I  have  seen  here 
tonight,  it  Is  my  prediction  that  when.  In 
November  next,  the  defenders  of  privilege 
and  opponents  of  progress  are  swept  from 
their  seats  of  power,  it  will  be  a  wind  from 
the  West  that  uproots  them. 

But  our  concern  Is  not  merely  the  future 
of  our  program,  or  our  party,  or  even  our 
Nation.  Ovir  concern  Is  for  the  future  of 
mankind.  And  when  the  youngest  of  my 
sons  has  grown  to  the  cares  of  manhood, 
the  world  m  which  he  lives  will  be  shaped 
by  what  we  do  today.  If  men  today  are 
moved  by  greed  and  pride  alone,  if  nations 
bimd  themselves  with  hatred  and  with  habit. 
If  we  shrink  back  from  the  new  and  the  un- 
tried and  the  unknown,  then  his  world  may 
well  be  a  world  of  sorrow  Instead  of  hope. 
But  If  we  can  strive  for  the  good  society  as 
well  as  the  good  life  if  "mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together."  not  only  in  the  hearts  of 
men  but  in  the  seats  of  power,  then  surely 
my  son  in  century  21  will  be  "neither  Red 
nor  dead  but  alive  and  free,"  in  a  world 
of  peace  and  abundance. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
you  will  note  th&t  the  first  big  decision 
before  the  country,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Sorensen,  is  whether  to  "sail  or  anchor 
down."  Then  follows  a  rhetorical  flood 
of  demagogic  castigation  of  all  those 


who  oppose  the  New  Frontier  pn^ram. 
The  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys  are 
sharply  distinguished.  The  bad  buys 
want  to  cut  Federal  spending.  The  bad 
guys  want  to  decrease  Federal  controls. 
The  bad  guys  want  to  make  people  work 
for  a  llvliig.  The  bad  guys  want  to  face 
the  realities  of  1962  rather  than  live  in 
the  dream  world  of  2001,  in  which  Mr. 
Sorensen  apparently  already  resides. 
The  bad  guys  also  hate  people — hate 
children,  hate  sick  old  widows;  want  to 
give  away  all  that  the  country  possesses 
to  avaricious  robber  barons.  The  bad 
guys  do  not  care  about  our  national  de- 
fense; they  have  hindered  our  missile 
program;  they  never  voted  to  appro- 
priate money  for  an  army  or  for  a  navy. 
The  bad  guys  are  racists;  they  are 
against  civil  rights;  they  are  against 
children  having  schools;  they  are 
against  people  being  happy;  and  they 
must  all  be  eliminated  because  they  are 
Just  plain  bad. 

The  good  guys  want  to  give  every- 
thing to  everybody.  They  are  good  to 
everybody  in  every  way.  People  are  go- 
ing to  work  shorter  hours  and  make 
more  money.  Income  is  to  go  up  and 
prices  are  to  go  down.  Taxes  are  going 
to  be  decreased;  benefits  are  going  to 
be  increased;  the  national  defense  is 
going  to  be  strengthened;  the  Russians 
are  going  to  be  handled  properly ;  South 
America  is  going  to  become  richer  and 
more  prosperous;  the  whole  world  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  The  good  guys  are  going  to  win 
because  they  stand  for  the  good  things. 

Actusdly  these  utterances  by  Mr.  E(or- 
ensen  can  only  be  described  as  tripe  and 
trash.  Tet  there  is  a  bewildering  puzzle- 
ment contained  in  his  remarks.  Tlie 
good  guys  are  the  ones  who  are  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  New  Frontier 
program,  but  the  bad  guys  are  never 
identified.  It  used  to  be  that  a  good  old- 
fashioned  Democratic  demagog,  when 
he  painted  the  picture  of  the  good  and 
bad  guys,  always  said  that  the  Republi- 
cans were  the  bad  ones. 

Poor  Mr.  Sorensen,  he  is  in  a  fix  be- 
caiise.  sad  to  relate,  all  those  goody- 
goody  programs  which  he  so  dearly  loves, 
and  which  will  bring  about  the  millen- 
nium sometime  from  now,  are  being  sab- 
otaged by  large  segments  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  who  happen  to  endorse 
programs  which  bad  guys  can  support. 

Since  the  Democratic  Party  has  64  out 
Of  100  seats  in  the  n.S.  Senate,  and  since 
they  control  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  263  to  174,  Mr.  Sorensen  can  not 
blast  the  Congress  without  blasting  his 
own  party.  Neither  can  he  urge  the 
voters  to  elect  Democrats  under  the  guise 
that  the  President  needs  more  Democrats 
to  control  either  the  Senate  or  the  House. 
Mr.  Sorensen  is  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  Frankly,  one  suspects  that 
he  had  better  anchor  down  because  it 
appears  as  though  he  is  already  in  the 
whirlpool  and  is  heading  for  the  rocks. 

It  will  be  refreshing  to  see  how  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Harrt  Flood 
Btkd,  who  is  one  of  Uie  bad  guys  because 
he  believes  we  should  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing, responds  to  Mr.  Sorensen's  declama- 
tion.   Once  Mr.  Sorensen  has  convinced 


Mr.  Btro.  he  might  try  his  pcnuaslon  on 
Chairmen  Mambfuld,  McClsllav,  Rm- 
KSTSON,  EsSTUkin),  Chaves.  Rubsbx.  Hat- 
DEM,  and  others,  saving,  of  course,  Mr. 
ElEBR  for  last. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Sorensen's  only  aotutton 
will  be  to  abolish  the  two-party  system, 
elect  all  Donocrats  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  then  di- 
vide the  Democrats  Into  the  good  Demo- 
crats and  bad  Democrats  and  let  them 
fight  it  out  among  themselves. 

In  the  meantime,  if  this  is  the  type  of 
legal  counsel  which  President  Kennedy  is 
receiving  through  the  so-vlcea  of  Mr. 
Sorensen,  this  speaker  for  one  has  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  pro- 
gram of  the  New  Frontier  is  rapfally  dis- 
appearing. 

If  Mr.  Sorensen  really  wants  to  know 
where  some  of  the  bad  gU3rs  are  located, 
he  may  be  interested  in  a  study  compiled 
by  the  Republican  policy  committee 
which  we  will  be  delighted  to  make  avail- 
able to  him.  This  study  shows  that  the 
Democratic  chairmen  of  the  16  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  during  the  pe- 
riod from  January  23,  1962.  to  August  9. 
1962,  on  328  occasions  voted  collectively 
against  administration  proposals. 

When  the  senior  monbers  of  the  crew 
display  such  little  confidence  in  the  navi- 
gator, perhaps  it  is  time  to  put  the 
anchor  down. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  sagacity  of  certain 
Democrats  and  a  tribute  to  the  two-party 
system  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  still  possesses  enough  common- 
sense  to  ignore  the  Sorensens  aiul  to  re- 
sist the  march  toward  aociallsm  and  the 
destruction  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
advocated  by  scatterbrained  New  Fron- 
tiersmen. 

DRUO  CONTROI^l 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  within  the  next  few  weeks  the 
Senate  will  consider  legislation  to  tighten 
existing  controls  of  the  drug  Industry. 
The  need  for  these  controls  has  been 
pointed  up  recently  by  the  erlsls  over 
thalidomide.  Other  questions  have  alao 
been  raised  about  practices  in  this  In- 
dustry. One  of  the  most  important  so 
far  as  the  American  public  Is  concerned 
is  that  of  pricing.  Evidence  has  been 
presented  before  a  Senate  committee  in- 
dicating that  some  American  drug  firms 
have  greatly  overpriced  their  drugs. 

The  high  price  of  modem  drugs  has 
been  a  leading  factor  in  the  enormous 
rise  of  medical  costs  in  recent  years. 
The  expense  of  steady  drug  care  is  <he 
type  of  financial  burden  that  our  senior 
citizens  often  find  Impossible  to  bear. 

Because  of  this,  I  feel  Congress  has 
good  cause  to  be  concerned  with  the  pric- 
ing practices  of  the  drug  industri|.  It  is 
particularly  interesting  to  me  that  the 
Armed  Forces  have  been  able  to  pur- 
chase drugs  abroad  at  subetantlal  re- 
ductions over  the  prices  that  they  must 
pay  in  this  country.  I  hope  thi^  my  col- 
leagues will  bear-ihls  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  drug  lei^yBlation  that  will 
soon  be  before  us.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxooxd  an 
article  from  the  Boston  Olobe  ooneern- 
ing  this  problem. 


r;  L^  _  ^ 
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beinc  xm>  obJeeUon.  the  article 
«M  OKderad  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Bioou), 
asfoHovs: 


(Bf  AUmi  VL  Smjthe) 

>v.— WWk  annual  espendltura 
of  $73  mlllkMi  tlM  Pantacoa  Is  tba  largcat 
euataaair  of  tba  drag  Imtoatry.  Secretary 
Bobvt  8.  McNamakm  lias  deatgnatea  the  new 
Defanaa  Siqiply  Agency  aa  the  aole  buyw  of 
all  defenee  medical  auppllea.  £>SA  offlcials 
are  expanding  tbe  Navy  policy  for  foreign 
ptiTBfbafa  of  tbe  new  wonder  druga. 

8taiee  December  of  1980  the  Pentagon  haa 
paid  96300.000  on  25  eontraeta  to  ItaUan. 
Bwadlah,  and  Danlah  drug  flxma.  Tbe  do- 
meatle  intee  would  have  been  $13304.000. 
Tba  priOM  ranged  from  ona-balf  to  leaa  than 
one-eighth  of  the  Ji&.  blda. 

D6A  olBclala  say  the  high-priced  Identical 
blda  of  UJB.  patented  and  prodxiced  drugs 
lusttfy  their  buying  orerseas.  Domestic 
produoen  have  been  offered  royaltlaa  of  10 
parcMit  of  their'  coata.  The  Comptroller 
Oenend  haa  uphdd  thla  policy.  It  waa 
pointed  out  thkt  the  Issuance  of  a  patoit 
doea  not  guarantee  a  monopoly.  Ita  validity 
and  inftlngemfent  must  be  proved. 

Title  as.  Uhtted  Statea  Code,  section  1488, 
atatea  tbe  "sole  remedy  to  patent  holders 
agalnat  Vederal  purehaaea  la  reasonable 
compenaattak.**  Tbe  Pentagon  bave  offered 
to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  In  a  friendly 
autt  to  certify  any  clahna.  No  drug  com- 
pany haa  accepted  the  chaUenge.  It  would 
mean  rereallng  exact  costs. 

TBtraeycllne,  an  antlbotic.  waa  bought  In 
Italy  for  $6.61  per  100  tablets  when  It  was 
sold  to  UJB.  hospitals  for  around  $30. 

The  price  of  Carlo  Erba,  MUan,  Is  now 
$3.03.  The  firm  buys  Its  raw  material  from 
Le  Petit,  a  nmeh  firm  licensed  by  Charles 
Pflaer  Co.  to  maka  and  sell  this  drug  In  Eu- 
rope. Krba  Is  rapes  ted  to  be  partly  owned 
by  American  Home  Products  Cotp. 

Ifeprobamate.  a  tranqulllaer.  Is  now 
bought  In  Btofi^hnlm,  Swadan.  from  A.  8. 
Kabl  for  $3.07  pw  500  tablets.  Wholesale 
prlcea  quoted  the  Pentagon  are  around  $17. 
An  equivalent  amount  bought  in  U.S.  cutrate 
drugstores  wotUd  cost  gSOJiO.  Ifiltown  Is  the 
trade  name  of  the  drug  by  Carta*  Products. 
Bquanll  Is  the  trade  name  used  by  Wyeth 
Laboratories. 

A  year  ago.  nltrofuranton  cost  $630  per 
bottle  of  100  teblets  from  Italy.  Subsequent 
OTders  reduced  the  price  to  $3.06.  Whole- 
sale prices  here  are  several  times  higher. 

The  drug  sulfadiazine  costs  only  $430 
per  1.000  tablets  when  bought  in  Denmark. 

Angry  protests  by  drug  firms  against  over- 
sea buying  of  their  patented  formulas  have 
made  little  impression  on  Pentagon  ptirchas- 
Ing  agents. 

Drug  offlclali  point  out  the  sharp  decrease 
In  death  rate  of  both  young  and  old  and  they 
stress  the  need  of  adequate  funds  for  profits 
and  future  researcb. 

Ccoigress  has  been  debating  for  over  a  year 
the  need  of  new  laws  to  control  the  sale  of 
these  drugs.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  antitrust  action  pending  against  the 
numufacturers  of  tetracycline  and  mepro- 
bamate  In  tbe  Southern  District.  UJS.  Court, 
New  York. 


UJ3.  SATELUTE   COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legialatioa  for  establishing  a  U.S.  satel- 
lite   comimmteattons    system    soon ^I 

sincerely  hope— will  come  up  for  a  vote— 
and  approval— in  the  Senate. 


The  gystem — as  soon  as  it  la  estab- 
lished—will  have  real  signiflcance  I  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  and  the  work^. 

Among  other  things,  it  will  meani 

A  broadening  of  our  news — educa- 
tion— cultural  horizons — as  reflected  in 
early  United  States-Europe  televliilon 
exchanges  via  Telstar;  including  possible 
direct  home  rec^tion  from  Telstar-tiype 
satellites — ^now  being  explored  by  jthe 
television-communications  industries; 

Opportunity  to  shift  the  overhijavy 
traffic  (m  existing  radio,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  other  conventional  chamfiels 
to  the  satellite  system;  and 

Ultimately,  dramatically  improvtjd — 
and  perhaps  less  costly — telephone,  i ra- 
dio, television,  and  other  commundca- 
tions  at  home,  as  well  as  aroimd  Ithe 
globe. 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, a  number  of  outstanding  Wiscon- 
sin newspapers  have  editorialized  upon 
the  significance  of  the  private-entero^ise 
contribution  to  this  program  as  exempli- 
fied in  Telstar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
cross  section  of  these  editorials  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excotpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcat>iu), 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Brookfleld  News,  July  19.  lOtt] 

Not  aOVBtNMKNT  PUMDS 

Although  it  may  be  questioned  wheth«^  we 
have  many  television  programs  worthjfl  of 
being  broadcast  to  foreign  nations,  priVate 
Industry  In  America  deserves  commenda^on 
for  rocketing  into  orbit  the  world's  first  ^ace 
relay  system  tat  long-distance  transmission 
of  radio,  telephone,  and  television  sigi 

Such  an  accomplishment  would  not 
been  possible  in  Communist  Riissla.  for 
Is  no  free  enterprise  system  there,  and 
the  government  functions  In  the  coi 
cations  field.  We  are  glad  it  was  Telstar,  i 
not  Bed  star,  that  was  first.  It's  a  fat!  cry 
from  the  early  American  conununlcat)ons 
systems  of  Tndti^Ti  drunu  and  smoke  slfllals. 
Later  Americans  developed  the  telep^ne. 
the  transatlantic  cable,  the  wireless,  ;the 
radio,  and  finaUy  TV  in  black  and  whlt^  or 
assorted  colors. 

Tbe  first  experiments  having  been  sdtne- 
what  successful,  additional  earth  satellites 
wlU  be  launched  by  the  privately  owned  flf 
aponsoring  this  effort  to  improve  commt 
cations  around  the  world,  using  power  lab- 
sorbed  from  the  sun.  What  telephone 're- 
pairman cllmbe  up  to  the  satellite  to  O*  It 
when  something  goes  wrong,  even  the  i^ell 
System  hasn't  answered. 

(From  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
July  13,  1062] 

Thx  Tklstas  Success  i 

The  amazing  success  of  the  Telstar  saiel- 
lite  on  its  first  test  brought  home  to  Ameri- 
cans the  spectacular  advances  which  llhla 
country  has  made  in  space  conununlcatlOns. 
It  did  not  bave  the  emotional  appeal  ofjthe 
flights  Of  the  astronauts  because  human  Sves 
were  not  involved.  But  this  project  will 
have  more  immediate  practical  effects  on 
American  Uvea  than  any  of  our  other  sa^M^ 
efforts.  ^ 

Telstar  will  make  possible  a  worldwide 
television  network.  Transmission  of  q^ws 
dispatches  and  pictures  around  the  world  will 
be  dramatically  improved.  Perfect  voice 
communication  will  be  possible  without  any 
use  of  cablee. 


>bSS 


Communication  of  Ideas  betwacn  p»n|rtts 
and  natlona  is  the  greatast  hopa  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  tree  world,  and 
Telstar  has  proved  ttaat  In  this  flald  the 
American  lead  over  the  Russians  Is 

Yet  at  the  same  time  that  the  Initial 
star  launching  was  achieved  a  bitter  dabal 
was  raging  In  the  U3.  Senate  which  will 
have  a  vital  effect  on  the  future  of  this 
whole  world  space  communication  project. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that  the 
future  development  and  operation  of  the 
project  be  turned  over  to  a  oorporatlan  which 
would  be  financed  by  private  capital  and 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of 
both  private  cltlaens  and  OovemoMnt  repre- 
sentatives. This  plan  is  an  alternative  to 
complete  Government  financing  and  control. 

Some  of  our  more  demogagic  Senators 
are  crying  out  that  this  wiu  be  the  greatast 
giveaway  In  history.  They  take  the  poaltlon 
that  the  Government  has  financed  the  re- 
search and  development  of  space  communi- 
cations so  far  and  that  now  the  administra- 
tion proposes  turning  these  benefits  over  to 
large  private  corporations  for  their  own 
profit. 

But  upon  careful  examination  this  hysteri- 
cal outcry  doesn't  hold  much  water. 

Many  private  corporations  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  research  and  development 
of  this  project.  Many  of  the  basic  elements 
were  privately  developed,  transistors,  scdar 
batteries,  guidance  systems,  televtskm  com- 
munications themselves.  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  financed  the  complete 
$4  million  cost  of  building,  launching,  and 
tracking  Telstar. 

After  all,  who  owns  large  private  corpora- 
tions like  A.T.  &  T.7  This  stock  is  about  as 
widely  held  by  the  American  public  as  any 
corporation's.  The  old  bugaboo  that  private 
industry  consists  of  a  few  fat-bellied  mil- 
lionaires who  live  by  preying  on  Govemmoit 
largess  no  longer  scares  Americans  because 
many  of  them  own  stock  in  these  enterprises. 

It  really  oomes  down  to  this.  If  space 
conununlcatlons  are  financed  by  a  quaal-prl- 
vate  corporation  through  sale  of  stock  to  the 
public,  then  those  who  buy  the  seciirltles 
are  voluntary  investors.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment finances  the  project  through  tax  mooey. 
we  are  all  Involuntary  Investors.  And  speak- 
ing of  tax  money,  the  Government  wlU  re- 
ceive 62  percent  of  any  profits  the  private 
corporation  realises  through  the  project. 

We  should  all  know  by  now  that  American 
scientific  progress  has  been  achieved  largely 
because  of  and  through  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  Is  logical  that  Govcmment 
should  finance  Initial  research  and  experi- 
ments in  sclentiflc  fields  whose  practical  ra- 
sults  are  unpredictable,  or  in  fields  involving 
national  security. 

But  when  these  initial  experiments  reveal 
that  the  results  have  practical  commercial 
possibilities,  such  as  nuclear  fission  *n|i  now 
space  communications,  future  development 
and  operation  of  these  conunerdal  aspects 
should  be  a  function  of  private  enterprise 
within  legitimate  governmental  controls. 

IProm  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  State 

Journal,  July  12. 1963] 

A  MxssACx  To  Match  trx  Axmtxif  ca 

It  has  been  118  years  since  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  clicked  off  that  first  message  over  a 
telegraph  line. 

His  word»--"What  hath  God  wrought" — 
have  been  etched  in  history,  a  lasting  mes- 
sage showing  man's  ceaseless  attempts  to 
spread  his  communication. 

And  now  we  note  another  historic  event, 
the  Telstar  satellite  which  is  setting  the 
pace  for  worldwide  live  television  broad- 
casts. 

There  were  no  stirring  words  to  ■igwmj  this 
great  first,  but  the  sight  of  the  Stan  and 
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stripes  waTlng  a  salute  to  the  event  was  a 
proud  one. 

But  lest  the  world  think  that  we  waved 
the  flag  Just  to  show  another  American  first 
In  space,  let  It  reallBt  that  here  is  an  ac- 
complishment that  can  only  succeed  through 
mutual  effort. 

For  this  U  a  form  of  oommunicatlon  which 
can  draw  the  world  of  man  closer  together 
for  better  understanding. 

Yet  we  cannot  make  the  world  look  and 
listen  unless  we  have  something  to  show  and 
say  that  will  make  it  \mxti  Its  eyes  and  ears 
to  us. 

Therein  lies  a  great  lesson. 

And  it  emphasises  the  point  many  sci- 
entists have  been  working  for — the  peaceful 
use  of  space.  Here  is  wide  open  opportunity 
to  help  the  mutual  brotherhood  of  man,  to 
gird  the  earth  with  peaceful  messages  in- 
stead of  Just  fiery  rockets. 

The  educational  potentialities  are  limit- 
less; the  entertainment  value  of  lesser  mo- 
ment. 

True,  It  will  take  years  for  the  fuU  value 
of  this  enterprise  to  be  realiaed,  but  we  can 
have  confidence  in  this  first  success. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  tbe  first  printer, 
Gutenbei'g  must  have  felt  somewhat  the 
same. 

"What  hath  God  wrought."  reminds  lu 
of  the  responsibilities  In  what  man 
"wroughis." 

(From  tlie  Madison  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  July  12,  1082] 

PuvATB  ENTxaraiss  Scoaxs  Acuow 

There  is  another  note  which  should  be 
made  on  Telstar. 

It  does  not  matter  here  whether  a  certain 
stock  aooms  on  the  market  as  a  resuilt  of 
this  accomplishment. 

What  does  matter  is  that  private  enter- 
prise luu<  scored  a  signal  victory. 

If  the  world  needed  any  more  proof  that 
the  old  picture  of  ci^itallsm — bloated, 
vested,  arrogant,  greedy — ^Is  erroneous,  it  has 
it  now. 

Capitalism  today  is  as  dedicated  as  the 
laboratory,  as  up  to  date  as  Madison  Avenue, 
as  forwa-d   looking  as  Canaveral. 

Space,  like  the  earth,  seems  to  get  smaller 
with  each  scientific  achievement. 

But  W4  have  proof  now  that  there's  still 
room  in  it  for  good  new  private  enterprise. 

(From  tbe  MayvlUe    (Wis.)    News,  July   12. 
19«21 

Tbx  OBSExvxa's  Column 
That  Telstar  shot  earlier  this  week  was 
quite  an  accomplishment  for  our  country 
and  A.T.  &  T.  We're  living  in  an  age  of 
marvels,  shooting  a  TV  beam  at  the  Telstar 
so  the  program  can  be  viewed  In  Eiirope. 
Having  the  shot  turn  out  so  successfxilly 
must  hf.ve  been  a  huge  relief  for  the 
A.T.  &  T  folks  who  gambled  a  wad  of  dough 
that  it  v/ould  tiun  out  aU  right.  It  was  a 
real  accomplishment. 

[From  t}ie  MUwaukee   (Wis.)   Journal,  July 
11, 1062] 

I^XX^STAB'S    SPBCTACUXiAB    STAST 

Telstai-,  the  world's  first  active  communi- 
cations latellite,  is  measuring  up  to  all  ex- 
pectations. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  virtually 
flawless  operation  In  a  field  in  which  Amer- 
ica's open  door  policy  has  led  to  embarrass- 
ment be<»use  of  delays  and  failures.  There 
was  none  of  that  with  Telstar.  lU  develop- 
ment by  Bell  Laboratories  met  Ught  sched- 
ules. Itf  launching  from  Cape  Canaveral  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^>ace  Adminis- 
tration (NASA)  went  without  a  hitch.    Tba 


Thor-Agena  rocket  performed  properly.  Hm 
satellite  went  Into  an  orbit  almost  prsdasly 
as  planned.  Tests  were  oondoctad  on  sched- 
ule, with  exoeUent  results  bare  and  In  Xurope. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  too  heavy  lardlBg  of 
self-praise  for  American  Telephone  *  Tele- 
graph Co.,  parent  firm  of  Bell  Laboratorlea. 
An  achievement  of  this  magnitude  can  stand 
on  Its  own  without  such  obvious  help  from 
the  public  relations  forces.  But  this  was  a 
minor  detail. 

Vice  President  Johnbon  baUed  Telstar  as 
opening  "a  new  frontier  of  international 
telephone,  International  television,  and  most 
of  all   International  understanding." 

The  emphasis  at  the  moment  is  on  inter- 
national television,  because  that  is  easUy 
dramatized.  The  public  can  be  stirred  by 
the  proepect  of  viewing  events  as  they  are 
happening,  without  considering  the  limita- 
tions. The  potential  of  instant  television 
U  limited. 

Few  events  of  a  world -shaking  nature  lend 
themselves  to  on-the-spot  television  cover- 
age. The  time  difference  between  Europe 
and  America  creates  conflict.  Most  TV  en- 
tertainment programs  can  be  packaged  for 
iiae  locally  at  convenient  hours.  There  is 
little  live  television  in  this  country:  there 
will  be  less  between  nations,  even  with  an 
array  of  satellites  to  receive  a  signal  from 
earth,  amplify  it,  and  speed  it  to  another 
earth  station. 

VThere  conununlcatlons  satellites  wiU 
probably  serve  the  greatest  need  is  in  the 
workaday  world  of  commercial  communica- 
tions. Existing  undersea  cables  and  radio- 
telephone circuits  are  crowded  and  will  soon 
be  Jammed.  The  satelUtes  offer  new  chan- 
nels and  probably  cheaper  ones.  Ultimately, 
It  is  expected  that  three  sateUites  parked 
23/>00  mUes  above  the  equator  and  traveling 
at  the  same  relative  speed  as  the  earth  so 
that  they  appear  to  be  stationary  will  be 
able  to  handle  transmissions  from  aU  parts 
of  the  world. 

That  Ues  in  the  future.  The  important 
fact  now  is  that  Telstar  has  made  a  spectacu- 
lar beginning.  It  has  won  for  America  and 
private  Asaerlcan  technology  an  impressive 
first  in  the  use  of  space  for  communications. 

[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Joxvnal,  J\ily 
16,  1962] 

FaoM  Masconi  to  Txlstak 

In  Napoleon's  time  the  French  took  a 
great  stride  in  conununlcatlons.  Sema- 
phores were  set  up  on  hilltops  and  messages 
could  be  relayed  from  one  to  another.  It 
beat  the  speed  of  horseback  messengers. 

From  the  time  the  first  electric  battery 
was  Invented  In  1799  men  began  experiment- 
ing with  its  possibilities  in  conunxinicatlons. 
By  1837  a  patent  on  a  telegraph  set  was  taken 
out  in  England.  But  It  remained  for  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  to  develop  a  usable  system. 
With  $90,000  appropriated  by  Congress,  he 
erected  a  telegraph  line  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  and  sent  his  first  mes- 
sage:  "What  hath  God  wrought." 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  made  the  next  big 
step.  He  got  his  first  patent  on  the  tele- 
phone March  7,  1876,  and  organized  the  first 
telephone  company  a  year  later. 

It  was  61  jrears  ago,  on  December  12,  1901, 
that  Gugllelmo  Marconi  sent  the  first  trans- 
atlantic wireless  message  from  Cornwall. 
England,  to  Newfoundland.  He  lived  until 
19S7  and  saw  radio  ring  the  world.  In  his 
latter  years  television  was  being  developed 
and  the  first  conunercial  programs  began  in 
1939  in  New  York.  The  war  put  a  crimp  in 
that  but  from  1946  on  television  swept  the 
country. 

The  other  night,  on  each  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, television  viewers  watched  transat- 
lantic  television  transmitted   throtigh   the 


Telstar  latelllta.  From  ismaphoras  to  wtal- 
Ilts  oommunlcatiooa  In  a  llttls  mora  ttun 
160  years.  Ftom  wlralasa  to  Telstar  m  $1 
years. 

Man's  ingenuity  Is  fantwrtle  and  it  Is  fit- 
ting so  that  It  takes  a  laniiM  to  ondKstaiid 
Just  what  man  Is  up  to. 

[From   the  Mllwaufcae    (Wla.)    Journal, 

July  le,  leea] 

Txlstab  ahd  thb  H-Boi 


(Reprinted  from  the  Kaclne  Joumal-Tlmaa) 

The  Telstar  satellite,  In  oontraat  to  tbe 
spcuse  bomb,  Is  a  reminder  of  what  we  could 
be  doing  with  the  space  program.  In  terms  of 
money  and  initiative,  If  It  ware  not  naosaaary 
to  concentrate  on  a  nuclear  weapona  pro- 
gram at  the  same  time.  What  opporUmltlea 
woiild  be  open  to  the  United  States,  to  Soviet 
Russia;  and  the  other  civlllaed  natJOBS,  if  so 
much  of  their  time,  energy  and  mcmey 
not  devoted  to  making  weapons  of  i 
or  defense. 

[From  the  Watertown  (Wis.)  Dally  Times, 
July  18. 1962] 
Tucks  Sqxta 


The  recent  space  achievement  known  as 
Telstar,  which  is  going  to  con^tlately  revo- 
lutionise commtmlcatlons.  haa  been  called 
by  one  editor  the  beginning  of  the  age  in 
Infinity. 

Here  is  how  Telstar  works  In  tbe  simplest 
possible  language  for  so  vast  and  new  a  sub- 
ject: 

Telstar  sips  aroimd  the  globe  at  5  miles  a 
second,  and  at  a  height  of  up  to  S.500  mllsa. 
TO  make  it  perform,  scientists  first  use  spe- 
cial tracking  eq\ilpment  to  pl^  It  iq>  as  It 
comes  over  the  horlaon.  Its  progress  Is 
charted  carefully  until  It  reacbea  the  proper 
range  above  the  earth  for  Ita  work  to  begin. 

At  the  right  time,  a  ground  transmitter 
shoots  a  radio  aignal  at  tbe  satemte.  By  the 
time.  It  reaches  its  target,  the  signal  la  only 
a  whisper  <A  its  original  self.  Ttfstar  takes  In 
the  signal,  magnifies  It  10  billion  times,  and 
ahoota  It  back  to  earth  to  a  ground  receiver. 
The  receiver  amplifies  the  signal  again  to 
complete  the  circuit.  Ttkit  whole  process 
takes  place  with  the  speed  of  light— ie6.000 
miles  a  second. 

Telstar  is  able  to  relay  eoo  telephone  mes- 
sages, or  one  television  signal  at  a  tlOM  with- 
out getting  them  scrambled. 

Few  people  of  the  mllllona  who  have  read 
about  this  achievement  and  who  watched  It 
on  recent  television  presentations  have  yet 
been  able  to  realize  what  an  important  step 
Telstar  Is  and  what  effect  It  will  have  on 
the  world  and  on  mankind  itself. 


ARBITRATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT  DISPUTES— RESO- 
LUTION OF  AMERICAN  BAR 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation recently  adopted  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  In- 
teipiatioxial  machinery  for  conciliation 
and  arbitration  of  international  Invest- 
ment disputes. 

Internationally,  there  arise,  from  time 
to  time,  economic  disputes  that  threaten 
to  create  crises,  first,  between  tbe  con- 
testing mterests;  and.  seooiid,  sometimes 
of  a  much  broader  nature. 

In  a  world,  too.  in  idiidi  changeoven 
of  political  governments  result  from  ex- 
tensive changes  m  economic  policy,  the 
situation  Is  f  urtha  complicated. 
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Tlie  American  Bar  Aoodatlon  reaola- 
tlon  then— propoalxig  the  ectabUahment 
of  machinery  for  resolution  of  such  dis- 
putea    takes  on  special  slgntflcance. 

I  ask  unanlmoaa  eoDsent  to  ha^e  the 
American  Bar  Association  resolution 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcosd. 

There  belns  no  objectian.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcosd,  as  follows: 

The  hooM  of  delegates  adopted  on  Hum- 
day,  August  9.  isea.  tbe  foUowlng  resolution 
wltb  respect  to  the  establishment  of  Inter- 
national machinery  for  the  eonelliatlon  and 
arbitration  of  international  Inyestment  dis- 
putes, urging  support  of  the  establishment 
by  an  Intematkmal  agreement  of  such  ma- 
chinery In  ckMe  conjunction  with  the  World 
Bank  (International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development)  and  auth<»lslng  offl- 
eers  of  the  section  of  International  and 
comparative  law  to  appear  before  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Treasviry,  and  Com- 
merce and  before  the  Congrees  In  support 
of  the  treaty  and  necessary  enabling  legis- 
lation: 

"Whereas  the  International  flow  of  pri- 
vate capital  to  the  less  developed  areas  of 
tbe  world  will  be  encouraged  by  more  elfec- 
tive  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  private  Investors,  this  being  a  problon 
which  has  also  received  the  attention  of  the 
organised  bars  ot  many  countries  adhering 
to  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law; 

"Whereas  the  case-by-case  growth  of  legal 
principles,  characteristic  of  the  common- 
law  tradition,  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
more  effective  methods  of  developing  am- 
temporary  law,  including  the  laws  relating 
to  the  rights  of  private  Investors  In  foreign 
countries; 

"Whereas  Preeidjpnt  Eugene  B.  Black,  of 
the  World  Bank  (Intaiiational  Bank  for  Re- 
oonstnictkm  and  Development),  annotinced 
In  Vienna  In  September  1061,  that  the  Bank 
would  e]q>lore  with  other  intwnaUonal  In- 
stitutions and  with  monber  governments 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  mpecUic  ma- 
chinery for  the  conciliation  and  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  governments  and  for- 
eign private  investors; 

"Whereas  the  prompt  settlement  of  inter- 
national investment  disputes  would  be  pro- 
moted by  affording  private  claimants  direct 
access  to  conciliation  and  arbitral  machinery 
without  the  necessity  of  formally  securing 
governmental  espousal  or  diplomatic  protec- 
tion of  claims; 

"Whereas  a  proposal  limited  to  procedural 
machinery  for  the  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion of  International  investment  disputes 
can  be  advanced  Independently  of  and  with- 
out dependence  upon  other  current  proposals 
for  bUateral  or  miUtllateral  treaties  defining 
principles  of  law  applicable  to  International 
investments  or  providing  for  insxirance  or 
other  guaranUes  of  international  private  in- 
vestments: Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation favor  tbe  establlahment  of  machinery 
for  the  concniaUon  and  arbitration  of  inter- 
national investment  disputes  between  gov- 
ernments and  foreign  private  investors  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  law  appUcable 
to  the  rights  of  investors  and  with  provision 
for  direct  access  to  such  machinery  by  pri- 
vate persons  to  the  extent  that  the  parties 
to  the  international  Investment  dispute  have 
consented  thereto;  further 

"Jtcsotocit,  Tliat  th»  association  favor  in 
principle  the  necotlation  and  ratlflcaUon  of 
an  tntsmattooal  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  soeb  machinery  for  conciliation  and 
arbitratlOD  in  close  conjunction  with  th« 
World  Bank;  further 

"Jtesotned.  Tluit  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  state,  Treasury, 
and  Oommatoe  and  to  the  appropriate  com- 


con^ara- 


mlttees  of  the  Congress,  and  that  the  o: 
of  the  section  of  international  and  ci 
tive  law  be  authorized  before  said  depart- 
ments and  committees  in  support  of  suft 
intcnatlonal  agreement  and  necessary 
abUng  legislation." 
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HOOVER'S  UJI.  SUPPLEMENT 
FRIENDS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  sei^om 
has  a  new  idea  or  a  constructive  sug  ;es- 
tion  on  world  affairs  captivated  ptblic 
attention  and  won  significant  suppont  as 
rapidly  and  extensively  as  Herbert 
Hoover's  suggestion  that  the  U«iited 
States  of  America  take  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing a  Council  of  Free  Nation^  to 
protect  and  preserve  human  freedom 
against  Communist  aggression. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoovijr  is 
a  man  of  dogged  determination  and  ))er- 
suasive  persistency.  He  is  today  re- 
nowned and  respected  throughout !  the 
free  world.  Few  if  any  other  Uying 
human  beings — unless  it  be  Winston 
Churchill — have  such  widespread  appeal 
to  such  an  enormous  worldwide  a^di- 
ence.  Thus,  Hoover's  courageous  and 
exciting  proposal  has  received  ii^ny 
favorable  reactions  from  abroad  as  Well 
as  widespread  acclaim  here  at  honv^. 

Hoover  first  initiated  his  suggestions, 
leading  to  the  one  made  at  his  buth- 
place  in  Iowa  on  the  occasion  of  his  $8th 
birthday,  in  1950  when  he  discussed]  the 
great  contributions  to  collective  sedirity 
which  could  accrue  from  a  United  JNa- 
tions  without  Communists.  During!  the 
intervening  dozen  years,  he  has  revebed 
to  this  h3T?othesis  again  and  again  in 
private  letters,  public  appearances,  and 
in  conversations  with  those  who  Visit 
him.  It  has  continued  to  win  friends 
and  gain  supporters  since  it  was  first 
discussed  in  1950. 

His  latest  discussion  of  it  reveals  ^ow 
he  has  refined  and  reenforced  his  Con- 
cept by  proposing  a  Council  of  Free  Na- 
tions which  would  supplement  the 
United  Nations  rather  than  serve  ks  a 
substitute  for  it.  In  other  word^  he 
proposes  a  NATO  or  SEATO  of  free  ^- 
tions  who  would  be  drawn  together  and 
work  together  as  a  result  of  an  ideologi- 
cal position  rather  than  a  geographjical 
position.  It  makes  sound  sense.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presidenti  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the?  Reoprd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  •iditotial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  la  ihe  Reo<)rd, 
as  follows: 

A  CoTJKcn.  or  Pazx  Nations 
Uppermost  In  the  minds  and  prayet^  of 
the   plain   people   everywhere    is   that   war 
should  cease  and  that  peace  should   <bme 
to  the  world.  ~ 

This  Is  the  great  lesson  Herbert  Hci<>ver 
learned  as  he  went  about  his  work  In  eome 
60  nations  of  the  world  since  he  gradiMted 
from  Stanford  in  1896.  As  an  engUieer, 
bringing  American  technology  with  its  t|-aln 
of  greater  productivity  and  better  living;  as 
a  hiimanlst,  directing  the  reconstructlcSi  of 
scores  of  nations  in  the  shattered  af  tentiath 
of  two  world  wars,  rescuing  millions  f>-om 
famine;  and  as  President  of  the  Uaftted 
States,  supporting  the  League  of  Natlbns, 
the  World  Court  and.  later,  the  United  Na- 
tions. Hoover  always  carried  in  his  mind  the 
idea  that  the  plain  people  want  an  enfl  of 
war. 


While  he  was  never  under  any  llluslona 
that  the  United  Nations  charter  a— uius 
lasting  peace.  Hoover  confeaeed  hla  disap- 
pointment that  the  United  Natlona  "has 
failed  to  give  us  even  a  remote  hope  of  last- 
ing peace."  The  trouble  was  not  with  the 
charter  as  such.  There  will  be  no  peace,  he 
sadly  learned,  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
chooeee  to  iise  Its  veto  more  to  block  every 
act  that  would  promote  peace  as  it  has  done 
more  than  100  times.  Communist*  -  want 
peace  only  after  they  have  dominated  the 
world. 

In  1950,  Hoover  vu^ed  the  reorganisation 
of  tbe  United  Nations  without  the  Com- 
munists, and.  if  that  were  Impractical,  then 
the  formation  of  a  united  front  of  thoee 
people  who  disavow  communism.  #T*d  who 
stand  for  morals  and  religion  and  love  free- 
dom. Last  week,  he  returned  to  that  Idea, 
but  refined  it  considerably.  Now  convinced 
the  United  Nations  cannot  be  re<xganlaed, 
he  would  form  a  councU  of  free  nations, 
based  on  the  regional  agreements  In  which 
some  40  nations  now  pledge  themselvee  to 
defend  each  other  If  any  are  attacked. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  blocks  any  peace- 
serving  meas\ire  in  the  future,  then  the  free 
nations  with  their  superior  power  would  go 
to  the  rescue.  Hoover's  plan  woiUd  give  the 
freedom-loving  nations  an  Impregnable 
striking  arm  that  the  United  Nations  cannot 
create  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  can  veto 
it. 

Opinion  in  the  United  SUtea  now  tends 
that  way.  but  looks  to  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity for  such  a  coalition.  Hoover's  idea 
of  including  all  freedom  loving  peoples 
would  make  It  global— and  that  much  more 
effective. 
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THE  SELLOUT  OP  WEST  NEW 
GUINEA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  whUe  the 
so-called  neutralist  Minister  of  Interior 
of  the  recently  formed  coalition  Lao 
Grovernment  crows  about  an  unconfirmed 
report  that  our  neutralist  friends  in  Laos 
had  shot  down  an  unarmed  American 
plane,  the  neutralists  in  the  United  Na- 
tions are  being  Joined  by  the  "aetlyists" 
of  this  administration  in  complimenting 
themselves  for  the  sellout  of  West  New 
Guinea  to  still  another  questionable 
neutralist.  President  Sukarno,  of  In- 
donesia. I  fear.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
country  will  live  to  regret  the  day  that 
we  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  pro-Com- 
munist Indonesian  leader  and  so  jeep- 
ardized  the  Dutch  position  that  they  were 
forced  to  sign  a  treaty  bringing  the  West 
New  Guinea  dispute  to  an  end. 

The  principle  of  genuine  self-deter- 
mination went  down  the  draizL 

It  Is  most  difScult  for  me  to  imder- 
stand  how  this  administration  can,  on 
one  hand  be  consistently  pumping  up  the 
U.N.  balloon  with  reassurances  to  the 
American  people  that  it  is  the  solution 
and  the  bulwark  against  Communist  ex- 
pansion. At  the  same  time  in  a  Machi- 
avellian sort  of  way.  aiding  and  abetting 
a  nation  which  is  a  signator  to  the  U.N. 
Charter  in  violating  that  charter  by 
threatening  the  use  of  force  unless  an- 
other member  nation  capitulates  to  its 
demands.  It  is  of  further  continuing 
amazement  to  me  how  this  administra- 
tion, led  by  some  fuzzy  accommodators 
in  the  State  Department,  can  consist- 
ently take  positions  contrary  to  our  age- 
old  allies.  This  works  to  the  eventual 
detriment  to  the  UJ3.  position  in  the  free 


world  and  to  the  eventual  weakening  of 
the  once  strong  ties  as  between  the 
NATO  nations. 

Arthur  Krock  in  an  article  in  today's 
New  York  Times  speUs  out  vividly  the 
newest  sellout  of  this  administration  in 
the  field  of  foreign  poUcy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle and  a  news  item  reporting  the 
Dutch  views,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  news  ticker  report  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recou),  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  17.  1902] 

OvK  Qooo  OrrsctB  SAMcnoM  Aoowwstow  zm 
THB  PAcnnc 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washikcton.  Augxist  16. — The  expulsion 
of  the  Netherlands  as  administrator  of  West 
New  Guinea,  and  Its  replacement  by  the 
Oovemment  of  Indonesia,  is  the  latest  of 
the  trlimipbs  of  the  threat  of  armed  fcx^re 
as  a  means  of  territorial  aggression.  And  in 
this  particular  Instance  It  was  the  United 
States  which  suppUed  the  pressxires  by  which 
this  triumph  was  attained. 

The  explanations  offered,  on  and  off  the 
record,  by  officials  here  Is  that,  if  the  Dutch 
had  longer  resisted  Sukarno's  ambition,  he 
woiild  hsve  carried  out  his  threat  to  attain 
it  by  miUtary  measures,  and  there  would 
have  been  war  in  the  Pacific.  And.  the  ex- 
planation continues,  the  only  way  to  avert 
this  dangerous  prospect  was  to  let  the  Dutch 
know  in  advance  that  the  United  States 
would  close  the  channels  through  which 
their  forces  In  that  distant  area  would  have 
to  be  supplied;  and  that  also  it  had  obtained 
pledges  from  the  British  to  foUow  the  same 
policy,  llils  perforce  ImmobUlsed  Australia, 
which  administers  the  remainder  at  New 
Oulnea,  from  lending  any  assistance  to  an 
armed  stand  by  the  Netherlands  against  the 
Xndonesiiin  aggressor. 

But  this  explanation  serves  to  emphasise 
that  it  was  the  threat  of  military  aggression 
against  another  nation's  territory,  to  which 
in  this  Instance  the  aggressor  has  neither 
an  ethnl(;  nor  historical  claim,  that  was  the 
means  bj-  which  the  threat  accomplished  its 
purpose.  And  in  congratulating  themselves 
on  what  the  State  Department  hailed  today 
as  "the  resolution  of  the  West  New  Oulnea 
dispute  through  peaceful  negotiations."  the 
UJV.  was  celebrating  a  member's  violation  of 
the  UJT.  Charter,  and  the  Department  the 
abandonment  of  a  policy  which  the  United 
States  hsa  long  proclaimed. 

( 1 )  The  signatories  to  the  U  J9.  Charter,  of 
which  Indonesia  Is  one,  pledge  themselves  to 
"refrain  •  •  •  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  •  •  • 
of  any  State."  In  threatening  to  occupy  the 
Netherlands'  territory  of  West  New  Oulnea 
by  force  unless  the  Dutch  ceded  its  adminis- 
tration t}  Indonesia,  and  in  landing  troops 
there  while  the  above-styled  "peaceful  ne- 
gotiations" were  in  process,  Sukarno  frac- 
tured this  pledge  In  several  places.  (2)  Re- 
fusal to  abet  external  aggression  or  to  give 
official  recognition  to  its  success  have  been 
the  histtiric  policies  of  the  United  States 
which  the  Kennedy  administration  has  often 
reiterated.  But  in  forcing  the  Dutch  capitu- 
lation to  Sukarno,  the  United  States  laid  this 
policy  on  the  shelf. 

THX   LKSSON    OF    RISTOaT 

To  these  who  feel  that  the  threat  of  an 
aggressor  to  go  to  war  is  siilBcient  cause  for 
the  United  States  to  abandon  this  historic 
policy,  and  even  assist  him  to  gain  his  ob- 
jective, this  Jtistiflcation  by  the  Oovemment 
of  its  courses  in  the  Dutch-Indonesian  dis- 
pute will  be  sufficient.  But  the  longer  this 
reasoning  controls  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Statca.  the  weaker  wiU  be   its  in- 


fluence in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world 
which  is  the  pn-oclalmed  goal  of  all  Its  inter- 
national activities.  And  the  oftener  the 
United  States  brings  pressure  on  its  friends 
and  allies  to  siirrender  to  such  aggression  as 
Sukarno's,  the  feebler  will  be  the  aUiances 
with  free  world  nations  that  are  the  founda- 
tions of  U.S.  security.  Moreover,  history 
offers  overwhelmingly  proof  that  aggression 
cannot  be  successfully  compromised;  that 
compromise  leads  inevitably  to  larger  wars 
than  thoee  It  is  relied  on  to  avert. 

At  the  UJf.  yesterday,  negotiators  were 
felicitating  one  another  on  the  "peaceful" 
outcome  In  West  New  Oulnea,  and  were 
thanking  the  UjS.  Government  and  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  for  a  re- 
sult In  which  both  abjured  their  sworn 
principles.  But  last  night  the  Premier  of 
the  Netherlands  dispelled  this  artlflclal  at- 
mosphere with  a  blast  of  the  truth. 
Holland,  he  said,  "could  not  count  on  the 
support  of  its  allies,  and  for  that  reason  we 
had  to  sign"  the  capltxilation  to  the  aggressor. 
And  the  UPI  dispatch  which  carried  this 
quotation,  reported  that  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment feels  bitterly  disappointed  at  the 
strong-arm  activities  of  the  United  States, 
which  accomplished  the  humiliation  of  one 
of  its  stanchest  allies  in  the  world  contest 
with  militant  communism. 

Also,  how  many  beUeve  that,  after  Sukarno 
has  administered  West  New  Oulnea  for  7 
years,  the  promised  U.N.  plebiscite  will  bring 
independence  to  the  Papuan  natives,  even 
assuming  they  still  will  have  the  courage  to 
vote  for  It? 


New  GuurxA 

The  Hacuz.— The  Dutch  expressed  disap- 
pointment and  bitterness  today  over  the 
New  Oulnea  agreement  with  Indonesia,  and 
crlUclzed  the  United  States  for  aUeged  lack 
of  support. 

Authoritative  sources  said  the  Netherlands 
was  forced  to  sign  the  treaty  to  avert  erup- 
tion of  a  full-scale  war  over  the  Southwest 
Pacific  territory. 

"Holland  could  not  count  on  support  of 
Its  allies  and  for  that  reason  we  had  to 
sign,"  Premier  J.  E.  de  Quay  said  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  nation  last  night. 

Dutch  officials  felt  that  the  United  States 
faUed  to  back  up  State  Department  promises 
of  aid  in  West  New  Oulnea. 

Authoritative  sources  stressed  the  Dutch 
had  no  choice.  If  Holland  had  not  agreed, 
war  would  have  broken  out.  they  said. 

The  United  States  had  told  the  Dutch  the 
7th  Fleet  would  not  be  used  against  Indo- 
nesia, the  sources  said.  whUe  aU  the  Dutch 
could  hope  for  in  the  way  of  UjS.  help  would 
be  assistance  with  the  evacuation  of  the 
territory. 

The  sources  said  the  treaty  looked  attrac- 
tive on  paper,  but  a  close  analysis  showed 
that,  in  fact,  Papuan  self-determination  did 
not  receive  the  "adequate  and  cast  iron  safe- 
guards" Holland  asked  for. 

The  American  mediation  plan  drafted  by 
retired  Diplomat  Ellsworth  Bunker  was 
weakened  by  the  State  Department  itself, 
the  sources  said.  What  remained  was  the 
empty  sheU  of  the  American  compromise 
proposal. 

The  fate  of  the  700.000  Papuans  is  now 
more  or  less  left  completely  to  the  discre- 
tion and  politeness  of  Indonesia,  they  said. 


BENEFITS  OF  THE  MORRILL  ACT 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  century 
ago,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  signed  into  law  the 
Morrill  Act,  establishing  the  land-grant 
system  of  public  higher  education.  This 
year  the  68  leoid-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  celebrating  their  centennial.  I  ofTer 
them  my  sincere  congratulations. 


In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  two 
universities  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Morrill  Act.  From 
1863  to  1892  Brown  University  thrived 
and  developed  as  a  land-grant  instita- 
tion.  In  1892  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  then  known  as  the  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  became  the  recipient  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  land-grant  endowment.  We 
in  Rhode  Island  are  indeed  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  these  two  fine  in- 
stitutions. 

Our  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  established  and  fostered 
in  this  important  act.  The  belief  that 
everyone  with  abiUty  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  college  has  become 
a  part  of  the  American  creed. 

We  Uve  today  in  a  world  of  turmoil 
and  change.  The  importance  of  educa- 
tion in  enabling  the  American  people  to 
face  the  challenges  of  this  nuclear  era 
cannot  be  onphasized  too  oflesn.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  students  seeking 
higher  education  in  1970  will  have  to  be 
turned  away,  unless  there  is  a  dramatic 
increase  in  college  faculties  and  fadU- 
ties.  The  Morrill  Act  mai±s  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  century-old  tradition  of 
encouraging  all  able  persons  to  attend 
college.  Accordingly,  in  these  times  of 
crisis,  it  seems  particularly  appropriate 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  this  na- 
tionwide program  of  assistance  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 


U.S.  AID  FOR  TEXTILE  STUDY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
11,  1962,  edition  of  the  Providenoe  Jour- 
nal carried  a  most  interesting  article  in 
which  a  special  task  force  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  recently 
recommended  that  the  FedeitJ  Oovem- 
ment assist  a  program  of  basic  research 
on  advanced  education  for  the  textile 
industry.  This  report,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  Secretary  Hodges,  recom- 
mends that  a  national  textile  research 
institute  be  established  tmder  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science. 

As  we  all  know,  the  issuance  of  this 
report  is  one  of  the  seven  points  an- 
notmced  in  President  Kennedy's  special 
program  of  assistance  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry, which  was  established  largely  in 
response  to  the  splendid  work  accom- 
plished by  my  distinguished  aenior  col- 
league. Senator  PasToaa.  I  am  also  es- 
pecially pleased  to  call  attention  to  this 
proposal,  since  in  my  own  campaign,  I 
supported  the  establishment  of  a  textile 
research  institute.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
soon  take  action  to  lmpl«nent  such  a 
proposal,  which,  I  beheve,  would  be  most 
helpful  in  helping  our  American  textile 
industry  to  develop  new  products  and 
new  markets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoai), 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Am  Toa  TBcroM  Biuut  UatOB 
(By  Orlando  B.  Potter) 

WABHiKaTON. — ^A  special  task  focee  of  th« 
National  Academy  at  Sciences  yectarday  rao- 
onunended   that   the   Federal   OovammeBt 
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•upport  a  prognm  of  baalo  naeftrdi  and 
■dTaneed  •doaatton  for  th*  taxtu*  Isductry. 

TIM  raport.  mad*  by  a  froup  of  taztUe  w- 
perto  bMMtod  by  Stuiley  Backer,  aooolata 
profenor  of  mwchanlcal  eDgineertng  at  llas- 
■acbuaetta  inatltatB  ot  Ttdbnoiogy.  said  tbat 
It  Is  doubtfiil  that  the  Industry  will  conduct 
enough  basic  rsaeareh  on  Its  own  to  sunrlTe. 

But  It  said  the  Oovemment  assistance  Is 
wanrantad  because  the  testae  Industry  Is  in 
a  unlifua  position.  haTlng  suffered  a  decline 
ot  almost  calamitous  proportloziB  In  recent 
years,  partly  as  a  restilt  of  Government 
policies. 

Tlie  reiKJrt  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  for  Textile  Research 
nnd^  the  Hatkmal  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
In^ilement  the  Federal  assistance  program. 
It  also  recommends  establishment  of  an  Of- 
fice of  Textile  neeearch  In  the  Department 
of  Commorce. 

The  special  report  was  transmitted  to  Sec- 
retary of  Oooimeroe  Luther  H.  Hodges  by 
Detlev  W.  Brcmk,  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  April  11,  but  was  not 
released  until  yesterday. 

On  Monday  Secretary  Hodges  was  urged 
by  the  TCiztUe  Workers  Union  of  America  to 
release  the  report. 

Hie  union  noted  that  the  textile  report 
had  been  undertaken  as  one  of  the  seven 
points  in  President's  Kennedy's  special  pro- 
gram of  relief  for  the  industry,  which  was 
announced  last  year  at  the  tirglng  of  Sen- 
ator John  O.  Pasiobs. 

The  TWUA's  letter  to  the  Secretary  com- 
plained that  no  action  was  being  taken  to 
implement  the  report,  and  urged  that  the 
administration  act  on  It  as  soon  as  possible. 


Tlie  Commerce  Department  offered  no 
son  yesterday  for  the  delay  in  releasing 
report.    It  sim|Vly  said  that  the  recommei 
tlmis  on  research  needs  "are  being 
ered  In  connection  with  other  aspects  of 
Indu8ta7.'* 

The  report  stated  that  the  UJS.  textile  In- 
dustry needs  new  technlquee  and  new  pR^- 
ucts  to  retain  and  strengthen  existing  miir- 
kets  in  the  face  of  world  competition. 

But  it  went  on  to  say  that,  under  prea|nt 
conditions,  there  is  neither  the  personnel 
nor  the  reeoiirces  to  do  the  job. 

It  Is  "extremely  difficult,"  the  report  siild, 
to  attract  "high-quality  people"  for  technical 
development  of  the  indiustry,  partly  |>e- 
cause  of  unfavorable  publicity  and  partly  t)c- 
cause  of  the  attention  given  to  more  gltin- 
orous  defense-oriented  research  projects.* 

It  said  that  only  3  textile  training  Insttiu- 
tions  limit  their  activities  to  graduate  oiu- 
cation  and  research,  and  their  total  out|^ut 
in  the  last  year  was  16  students  at  the  zttM- 
ter's  degree  level  and  5  at  the  doctoi*  of 
philosophy  level. 


adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Monday,  August  20. 1982,  at  11  o'ckxA 

a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  O'CLOCK 
MONDAY  NEXT 


r 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  '^- 
fore  the  Senate,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  I  move  that  the  3^- 
ate  now  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (tJt  5 
o'clock  and  42  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
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CONFIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  ccmflnned  by 
the  Senate  August  17  (legislative  day  of 
August  14).  1962: 

Diplomatic     and     FoaxiGir     SsavKS 
AicBASSAOoaa 

Foy  D.  Kohler,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Beniea 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Planlpotan- 
tiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

John  H.  Ferguson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

William  Leonhart,  of  West  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  tha 
United  States  of  America  to  Tanganyika. 

Assistant  Sickxtabt  or  Statb 

William  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
career  nxlnlster,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

ACKNCT    roa    iNTSaNATIONAI.    DCVXLOPICXNT 

Bernard  T.  Brennan.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Administration, 
Agency  for  International  Develcqament. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


How  Can  Tm  Hke  Hm  Hamlicapped  if 
tk«  ICC  Woa't  Licease  the  Handi- 
capped? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or  COIiOBASO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'lTgU  8TATBB 

Friday,  August  17, 1962 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th^e  be  printed 
in  the  Cohgrssszonai.  Recors  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  concerning 
an  ICC  regulation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be^prlnted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statzmxnt  bt   Hon.   John  A.   Carroxx,  of 
Colorado 

Senators  w&I  remember  that  on  August  13 
I  addressed  the  Senate,  deploring  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission rccvUatton  which  denies  absolutely 
to  rehabilitated  amputees  the  right  to  drive 
in  interstate  commerce. 

As  I  nave  pointed  out  to  the  Senate,  thia 

unnecessary  rule  causes  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing to  those  whom  It  is  this  country's  stated 
policy  to  encourage  and  assist — ^the  pbysl- 
caUy  handicapped. 

This  flatly  dogmatic  rule  is  totally  unnec- 
essary and  imreaaopable.  If  a  doctor  certifies 
that  a  man's  low  of  limb  will  not  prevent 
him  from  safely  operating  a  vehicle,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Conunlssion  should  allow 
t>»^  man  to  drive  in  interstate  commerce,  as- 
suming he  la  otherwise  qualified. 


Such  is  the  system  employed  by  the  fjed- 
eral  Aviation  Agency  in  certifying  pilots.  It 
works  well. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsrton 
regulation  causes  needless  hardship  to  r«pa- 
billtated  amputees.  Interstate  truckdriyers 
who  lose  a  leg  are  denied  the  opportunltjif  to 
return  to  their  chosen  profession. 

This  is  not  the  only  hardship  which  tihls 
rule  causes.  I  am  informed  that  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission  regulations  for  li- 
censing commercial  drivers  are  often  taken 
as  models  by  State  and  local  authoritlea.!  I 
am  Informed  that  several  of  our  States  And 
commimlties  have  adopted  this  ban  on  i^- 
putees  solely  because  it  is  an  Interstote 
Conunerce  Commission  regulation.  Others 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

This  means  that  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  perfectly  capable  drivers  are  lodng 
their  livelihood  every  day.  In  some  atjeas 
able-bodied  amputee  drivers  are  actu4lly 
denied  a  license  to  drive  Good  WUl  and 
Salvation   Army   trucks. 

The  Commission  has  said  it  intends  to 
await  the  conclusion  of  a  study  undertaJ^en 
by  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Het|lth 
before  It  reviews  this  regulation. 

This  study,  which  has  been  in  process  |for 
over  a  year,  will  not  be  completed  fof  at 
least  2  more  years  and  perhaps  not  tat  4 
more  years. 

This  ^irait  Is  unnecessary.  The  Conaatls- 
Elon  has  avaUable  today  all  the  facts  It  no^ds. 

Let  me  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  earlier  stjidy 
undei-taken  by  Harvard  entitled,  "Statistical 
Study  of  624  Pairs  of  Disabled  Versus  Hbn- 
dlsabled  Drivers  Listed  in  the  Comntbn- 
wealth  of  Massachvisetts  Registry  of  MOtor 
Vehicles": 

"Tlie  date  shows  a  decidedly  lower  absollute 
rate  of  involvement  of  disabled  veteran  4ind 
handicapped  drivers  versiis  their  noq^- 
abled  counterparts  if  relative  hazard  crlUrla 


are  Ignored.  The  ratio  was  approximately 
2  to  1.  That  is.  the  nondlsabled  controlled 
group  drivers  sustained  approximately  twice 
as  many  accidents  and  were  charged  with 
approximately  twice  as  many  nonaocident 
violations  as  the  disabled.  This  ratio  ap- 
peared to  remain  constant  regardless  of  the 
variable  considered. 

These  concltisions  are  borne  out  by  other 
studies  made  of  the  safety  records  of  tba 
rehabilitated  in  heavy  industries.  The  re- 
habilitated worker  actually  has  a  much 
better  safety  record  than  does  the  physleaUy 
normal  worker. 

I  believe — end  I  am  stire  roany  in  Con- 
gress share  this  belief — that  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  in  hand  and  because  of  the 
obvious  and  continuing  Inequity  Involved. 
the  Commission  ought  to  proceed  now  to  re- 
vise this  regulation. 


Address   hj   Senator   Goldwater   Before 
AmericAB  Bar  AssodalioB 


EXTEJ^SION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or    AKIZOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  17, 1962 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Recced  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  Aug\u;t  8,  1962. 
before  the  assembly  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODEKSB  or  UJ3.  SXMATOa  BaUT  GOLDWATXa, 
RXFUBUCAN.  OF  AXIZONA,  BXTOaS  THX 
ASSKMBLT     SaSSIOM    OF    THX    AMXEICAH    BaB 

Association,  ATTDiroaruic  or  tbz  CAuroaMiA 
Masokic  MxMoaiAL  Templx,  San  Pean- 
cisco 

Mr.  President,  members  and  guests  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  I  am  both  delight- 
ed and  honored  to  be  here  today  to  partici- 
pate in  this  Important  session  of  your  very 
fine  organii-jktlon.  Of  course,  you  know  that 
the  Americjm  Bar  Association  is  one  of  those 
groups  of  which  we  poor  laymen  stand  in 
some  awe.  Its  high  professional  standing 
and  the  great  legal  knowledge  of  its  members 
are  such  tbat  those  of  us  with  no  law  train- 
ing approach  an  engagement  such  as  this 
with  considerable  trepidation. 

But  perhaps  it  is  proper,  now  and  then, 
for  you  who  are  skilled  in  the  details  of  the 
law  to  hear  from  one  whose  primary  job  it 
is  to  participate  in  the  writing  of  new  laws 
or  the  alteration  of  old  ones. 

And  todry  I  should  like  to  direct  your  at- 
tention pr'.marily  to  one  area  of  law — that 
area  which  deals  with  the  problems  of  labor- 
management  relations.  This  area  is  becom- 
ing increaeingly  important  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Na- 
tion's ecouDmic  fut\ire  in  a  time  of  extreme 
uncertainty  and  hesitancy.  And  it  Lb  an  area 
which.  I  billeve.  warrants  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans  who  are  Interested  In 
our  concepts  of  freedom  and  in  sound  eco- 
nomic gro'vth. 

The  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  news 
of  serious  labor  disputes  during  recent 
months.  The  problems  of  the  flight  engi- 
neers and  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  have  become 
familiar  to  many  Americans.  The  labor  trou- 
bles in  th>!  aerospace  industry  have  found 
their  way  into  many  headlines.  Here,  in 
California,  a  strike  In  the  construction  In- 
dxistry  has  recently  taken  place.  Other  dis- 
putes have  occurred  or  are  occurring  at  mis- 
sile sites,  la  the  automobile  Industry,  on  the 
east  coast  docks,  and  on  our  railroads.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

In  addition,  the  Government  figures  for 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  show  a  60- 
percent  IncTease  in  the  number  of  work  days 
lost  due  to  labor  disputes.  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  process  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  Itt  effects  upon  the  economy  and  na- 
tional secvTlty  pose  a  problem  of  transcend- 
ent importance  to  all  Americans. 

Concern  about  the  current  labor  picture 
and  the  v:u-lous  problems  svirroundlng  It  is 
not  niine  idone.  It  has  been  voiced  recently 
by  such  cliverse  publications  and  political 
leaders  as  the  Washington  Post,  Senator  Kakl 
Mundt,  LJe  magazine.  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clkixan  aad  even  the  New  York  Times.  The 
Post  calls  "the  need  for  additional  law  in 
this  field  clear  and  unmistakable."  The 
Times  refers  to  "a  need  for  Improved  legal 
machinery  to  deal  with  emergency  labor  dis- 
putes." The  Life  article  was  titled  "The  Need 
for  New  Labor  Laws." 

Too  frequently  we-  attempt  to  find  a  cxire 
without  f  rst  acquiring  a  full  and  complete 

knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  The 
problem  only  becomes  greater  if  we  sweep 
the  cause  under  the  rug.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  wbere  a  problem  has  been  created 

by  actions  of  the  Congress  and  continues  to 
exist  because  the  Congress  refiises  to  recog- 
nize the  cause  and  acknowledge  the  neceaslly 
for  corrective  action. 

What  I  wish  to  discuss  with  this  audience 
today  is,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  subject  of 
concentrated  power.  In  my  understanding 
of  the  Constitution  the  Intent  written  Into 
it  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  was  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  gathering  of  power  in 
any  one  branch  of  our  tripartite  system  of 
government  or  any  segment  of  our  society. 


You  gentlemen  as  lawyers  are  constantly 
aware  of  the  dangers  Involved  in  such  con- 
centration and  a  good  deal  of  your  activities 
are  directed  against  It.  We  are  witnessing  In 
o\ir  National  Government  today,  and  we  have 
seen  for  nearly  three  decades,  the  movement 
of  more  and  more  power  away  from  the  people 
and  the  States  into  the  hands  of  the  bureau- 
crats in  Washington.  And  we  have  wit- 
nessed how  this  power  can  be  used  to  benefit 
one  segment  of  the  economy,  giving  it  mo- 
nopolistic power. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  labor  leaders  of  to- 
day. This  power  came  about  as  the  result  of 
Federal  legislation.  Its  correction  can  only 
come  through  congressional  action  which 
would  remove  those  portions  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Act  which  confer  a  privileged 
status  on  labor  unions.  This  exempt  posi- 
tion is  not  related  to  the  unions'  bargaining 
power  in  legitimate  labor-management  dis- 
putes. 

I  would  suggest  the  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  potential  power  In  the  hands  of 
labor  is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  and 
in  the  public  I  Include  the  working  union 
members. 

Labor  unions  enjoy  many  special  privileges 
and  inununities  under  Federal  law  which  are 
creative  of  power.  By  far  the  most  Im- 
];>ortant  of  these  Is  the  excl\islve  right  to 
represent  all  the  employees  in  the  unit  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  even  if 
the  union  has  been  selected  as  bargaining 
agent  by  only  a  narrow  majority,  which  In 
many  circumstances  under  ovir  existing  law, 
in  fact,  constitutes  only  a  minority.  Under 
the  law,  those  employees  who  do  not  wish  to 
Join,  as  well  as  those  whom  the  tmion  for 
whatever  reason  excludes  from  membership, 
can  neither  bargain  for  themselves  nor  select 
any  person  or  agency  other  than  the  union 
so  designated  to  bargain  for  them.  They 
are.  In  reality,  the  Involuntary  principals  of 
agents  Imposed  upon  them  by  law.  In 
granting  unions  this  right,  the  Government. 
In  effect,  has  bestowed  upon  them  the  power 
of  government  itself.  Although  this  provi- 
sion of  law  has  a  certain  usefulness  in  the 
area  of  collective  bargaining,  it  results  in  the 
most  serious  injustice  to  those  employees 
who  wish  to  Join  the  union  but  are  excluded 
by  the  union  itself.  They  have  no  voice  in 
helping  to  determine  the  union's  bargaining 
demands  and  policies,  are  not  permitted  to 
do  their  own  bargaining,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled to  accept  and  work  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  agreements  between 
the  union  and  the  employer,  even  if  they 
find  such  terms  and  conditions  highly  im- 
satlsfactory. 

Moreover.  In  certain  Industries  there  Is  a 
vrldespread  practice  whereby  employers  re- 
cruit their  labor  force  throvigh  the  local 
imions  In  the  particular  area.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  in  those  Industries  where  the 
most  highly  skilled,  and  consequently  the 
most  highly  paid  employees  are  needed  to 
perform  the  work.  It  is  precisely  in  these 
industries  where  union  membership  ex- 
clusionary policies  are  most  widely  and  per- 
sistently applied.  As  a  result,  untold  num- 
bers of  completely  qualified  workers,  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  are  denied  admission 

to  union  membership,  are  excluded  not  only 
from  many  Jobs,  but  particularly  from  the 
most  highly  paid  Jobs  as  well. 

There  Is  an  unconscious  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  to  regard  labor-management 
relations  as  the  exclusive  concern  of  the 
parties  directly  Involved;  that  is,  of  the  union 
and  employer. 

Where  a  settlement  Is  reached  as  the  re- 
sult of  collective  bargaining  and  without  the 
Intervention  of  a  work  stoppage  resulting 
from  either  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  almost  without  exception,  that  in 
reaching  the  settlement  none  of  the  nego- 
tiating parties  paid  the  slightest  attention 


to  its  future  impact  on  the  econ<»ny  of  the 
Nation  or  its  effect  on  the  public  Interest. 

The  labor  union  representatives  have  a 
tendency  to  identify  their  own  interests  with 
tlioee  of  the  public — to  believe,  often  in  good 
faith,  that  what  Is  good  for  the  union  and 
its  members  cannot  possibly  be  bad  for  the 
public  as  a  whole.  Or,  to  put  it  anothw 
way,  they  have  a  tendency  to  regard  the 
membership  of  the  labor  movement  as  con- 
stituting the  genotd  public  itself.  They 
do  not  tisually  think  of  themselves  as  tlie 
spokesmen  for  a  special  interest  group. 

Management  on  the  other  liand  thinks  in 
terms  of  the  profitabUity  of  Its  operations, 
for  In  a  free  enterprise  system,  continued 
profitability  is  the  basic  condition  tor  the 
siu-vival  of  the  enterprise.  Unless  the  busi- 
ness is  one  enjoying  a  monopoly  status  wliich 
woiild  enable  it  to  share  its  profits  directly 
with  the  public,  it  is  the  beUef  of  a  free 
enterprise  economy  that  the  natural  f  oroes  of 
comi>etltlon  compel  management  to  pass  the 
results  of  economic  and  technical  progress 
on  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 
Improvements  in  quality,  and  new  and  tliere- 
tofore  unavailable  products  and  services. 

Unfortunately,  even  where  an  enterprise 
enjoys  a  temporary  monopoly — and  in  a 
basically  competitive  economy  most  indus- 
trial and  commercial  monopolies  are  tem- 
porary— the  greater  profits  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, where  they  are  shared  at  all,  are,  as  a 
result  of  union  bargaining  pressure,  shared 
with  the  employees  of  the  firm  in  the  form 
of  higher  wages  and  Increased  benefits,  rather 
than  with  the  general  public. 

The  public  itself,  generally,  remains 
largely  unaware  of  these  underlying  con- 
siderations which  characterise  the  collective 
bargsdnlng  scene.  It  is  only  when  the  bar- 
gaining negotiations  break  down  in  a  major 
or  nationwide  Industry,  which  is  engaged  in 
production  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity or  welfare,  that  there  is  a  shocked 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  public  Uiat 
it  too  has  an  Important,  perhaps  the  most 
Important,  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

The  public  is  the  overlooked  body  in  most 
of  the  legislation  written  in  the  Congress 
of  late,  particularly  In  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations.  There  are  protec- 
tions written  into  the  labor -management 
law,  and  while  they  are  not  adequate,  they 
exist,  but  the  tendency  today  is  to  ignore 
them  and  by  this  action  to  further  ignore 
the  Important  role  the  public  plays  in  any 
labor-management  dispute.  The  key  to  these 
actions  Is  not  Jvist  the  seeking  of  more 
px>wer  to  be  used  from  a  central  position,  but 
the  actual  adoption  of  this  power  in  an  ad 
hoc  manner  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  work- 
ing around  existing  laws.  To  understand 
this  we  must  review  briefly  the  recent  com- 
ments of  Archibald  Cox,  the  Sollclt<»'  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  a  key  labor 
adviser  to  the  President.  He  stated  that 
under  present  conditions,  the  public  conse- 
quences of  decisions  made  by  labor  and 
management  are  so  wide  and  serious  tliat 
"the  Government  must  have  the  opp<H-tunlty 
to  bring  those  consequences  to  bear  in  the 
making    of    decision." 

Cox  went  on  to  spell  out  the  administra- 
tion's contention  that  "the  public  Is  en- 
titled to  a  voice"  In  labor-management  de- 
cisions. Translated  this  means  .  that  the 
P^ederal  Oovernznent  should  take  an  ever-ln- 
creaslng  role  in  the  settlement  of  labor- 
management  problems.  It  means  that  we 
can  look  forward  to  more,  not  less,  Govern- 
ment encroachment  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

This  becomes  understandable  when  you 
consider  the  three  recent  examples  of  the 
extralegal  approach  to  labor  matters. 

First,  of  course,  we  have  the  Government 
acting  as  a  fuU  third  party  in  the  recent 
steel  negotiations.  FoUowlng  the  signing  of 
the  Government-induced  contract  in  that 
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Industry.  th«  Preddeiit  thon^t  bla  work 
WM  dome.  But  wben  the  steel  companies, 
acting  upon  the  mistaken  belief  that  tbej 
were  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  raised 
their  prices  the  President  Immediately  re- 
asserted the  Goremmenf  8  role.  The  results 
of  that  episode  In  Govenunent-buslneBs  re- 
lations are  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. I  mention  it  merely  to  illustrate  one 
point — that  the  entire  chain  of  events  took 
place  without  reference  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  or  any  other  law,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  the  antitrust  laws  which  were 
trotted  out  as  part  of  the  attack  on  the  steel 
companies. 

Second,  we  have  the  prolonged  dispute  In 
the  airlines  Industry  concerning  the  flight 
engineers.  In  this,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Goldberg  have  seen  fit  to  oper- 
ate outside  the  restrictions  of  the  applicable 
law,  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  on  a  nxmiber  of 
occasions.  Once  again,  the  use  of  ad  hoc 
boards  became  a  favorite  device  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  stave  off  a  strike 
in  the  vital  aerospace  indtistry,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  Labor  ^  came  up 
with  what  they  called  a  board  of  distin- 
guished citizens  and  a  60-day  postponement 
of  the  walkout  on  the  part  of  the  unions. 
Once  again,  the  solution  was  completely 
ad  hoc  and  once  again  the  established 
procedvo-es  found  in  the  law — in  this  case 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — were  completely  Ig-" 
nored.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  admin- 
istration is  not  disposed  to  request  new  labor 
legislation;  a  niunber  of  bills  have  been  of- 
fered in  the  Congress  to  deal  with  problems 
created  by  work  stoppages  in  vital  industries. 

Senator  Watnb  Morse,  for  example,  re- 
cently Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act's  national  emergency  strike  pro- 
visions. This  proposal  would  compel  workers 
to  stay  on  the  Job  in  national  emergency 
situations  and  require  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  the  disputes  involved.  Senator  John 
McCi.ELi.AN,  with  other  Senators,  has  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  "prohibit 
strikes  by  employees  employed  in  certain 
strategic  defense  facilities."  This  bill  also 
requires  compulsory  arbitration.  In  addi- 
tion. Senator  Mike  Monbonet  and  another 
group  of  Senators  want  to  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  as  it  pertains  to  the  national 
airlines  and  Introduce  the  element  of  com- 
pulsion to  take  care  of  the  engineers*  strike 
against  two  airlines. 

Significantly  enough,  all  of  these  proposed 
changes  in  existing  labor  laws  involve  im- 
portant elements  of  coercion  and  compul- 


sion. They  seem  definitely  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  thinking  of  thoee  who  believe  that 
cmly  by  action  from  Washington  caa*  any 
of  our  ptoiblttna,  social,  economic,  polljtical. 
Of  labor  be  solved. 

,In  this  connection,  it  behooves  ns  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  continually  recur- 
ring labor  crises  in  the  United  States.  lEven 
a  cursory  examination  will  reveal  one  ob- 
vious truth — that  labor  unions  have  access 
to  far  to  much  power  for  the  good  of  the 
economy  or  the  health  of  the  Nation, 
i  Now  it  surprises  no  one  to  realize  the 
Immense  size  and  the  great  ecoii|omic 
strength  possessed  by  American  unloafi  to- 
day. It  is  worth  noting,  however,  thajt  big 
labor  did  not  gain  its  present  vital  position 
in  our  society  wholly,  or  even  primarily, 
through  its  own  efforts.  The  Federal  Gov- 
erzunent,  that  ever-present  arbiter,  p<>llce- 
man  and  entrepreneur  of  American  life,  has 
nuule  organized  labor  what  it  is  today. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  preflerred 
position  held  by  today's  union  in  the  fcon- 
conic  scheme  of  things,  I  have  compiled  a 
list  of  special  privileges.  Immunities  and 
rights  and  powers  enjoyed  by  labor  \»<iions 
under  the  Federal  law.  And  let  me  en^pha- 
size  at  the  outset  that  most  of  these  spe- 
cial considerations  may  have  been  justified 
when  they  were  initially  given  to  the  labor 
movement  -because  of  their  weakness  and 
lack  of  size.  However,  possible  Justifleatlon 
from  an  historical  standpoint  certainly 
doesn't  Justify  their  continued  exlsteQ|:e  In 
today's  era  of  monopolistic  union  power. 

The  list  I  refer  to  is  as  follows : 

1.  Almost  total  immunity  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

2.  Immxinity  from  taxation. 

3.  Immunity  from  injunctions  by  Federal 
courts. 

4.  Authority  to  use  union  funds  for  pvu-- 
poses  not  related  to  collective  bargaining 
even  where  union  membership  is  com- 
pvilsory. 

5.  Power  to  compel  workers  to  Join  the 
union  as  a  condition  of  continued  employ- 
ment. 

6.  The  right  of  a  union  selected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  to  bargain  for  all 
employees.  This  includes  the  right  to 
bargain  for  those  who  were  compelled  to 
Join  the  union  as  well  as  those  who  cfln  be 
arbitrarily  denied  membership. 

7.  t»ower  to  compel  the  employer  to  bargain 
exclusively  with  the  majority  union. 

8.  Absolute  authority  to  deny  union  Qiem- 
bership  to  workers  employed  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit,  on  any  grounds  or  for  no  reason  at 
all. 
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0.  The  right,  in  sooae  situations,  to  in- 
vade the  privacy  of  workers,  even  against 
their  wishes.  This  deprives  them  of  a  legal 
right  enjoyed  by  all  other  members  of 
society. 

10.  The  right,  in  some  situations,  to  compel 
employers  to  make  available  for  union  use 
the  private  property  of  the  employer. 

11.  The  right  to  compel  the  employer  to 
provide  protection  against  any  physical 
violence  on  the  part  of  workers  who  resist 
invasion  of  their  privacy. 

12.  Unions  are  immune  from  the  pa]rment 
of  damages  for  personal  and  property  In- 
juries inflicted  on  employers  or  others  by 
unions  members  engaged  In  acUvltlea,  such 
as  strikes  or  picketing.  And  this  stands  even 
In  situations  where  such  activities  have  been 
officially  authorized  and  directed  by  the 
union. 

13.  The  right  to  strike  for  objectives 
wholly  unrelated  to  any  proper  subject  of 
collective  bargaining.  This  is  In  contrast  to 
the  severely  limited  right  of  an  employer 
to  engage  in  a  lockout. 

14.  The  right.  In  some  situations,  to 
examine  an  employer's  books  and  records — ^ 
including  those  containing  such  confidential 
data  as  costs,  profits,  and  prices. 

15.  And  finally,  the  almost  complete  im- 
munity of  unions  from  any  liability,  penalty, 
or  restriction  under  State  law  under  the  doc- 
trine of  Federal  preemption. 

Now,  I'm  sure  you  realize  that  no  other 
private  organization,  institution,  association 
or  individual  in  the  United  States  Is  the 
beneficiary  of  such  a  powerful  combination  of 
immunities,  benefits,  privileges,  rights  and 
powers — under  either  State  or  Federal  law. 

And  In  presenting  this  list  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  all  of  these  special  grants,  with- 
out exception,  should  be  reuKived.  I  do  it 
merely  to  s\iggest  that  the  entire  question 
of  unlimited  powers  for  labor  unions  should 
be  reviewed  carefully  by  the  Congress.  I 
am  firm  In  my  belief  that  the  repeal  or  lim- 
itation of  some  of  these  privileges  and  im- 
munities is  required  to  restore  a  more 
reasonable  and  workable  balance  in  the  Na- 
tion's labor-management  relations.  In  this 
way,  and  only  In  this  way,  can  we  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conduct  of  free  and  fair 
collective  bargaining  between  management 
and  labor  without  Government  Interference. 
It  is  true  that  we  would  still  have  interrup- 
tions in  production,  but  they  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  in  number.  The  ones 
we  would  have  would  represent  the  inevitable 
'price  a  Just  society  must  be  willing  to  pay 
in  order  to  preserve  its  freedom. 
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